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coat-card.  ♦cote-card,  s.  [Now  corrupted  into 
UKT-cabd  (q.  v.).]  One  of  the  figured  cards  in 
>  pack — i.  e.,  the  king,  queen,  or  knave— so  called 
im  the  coats  or  dresses  in  which  they  are  rep- 
sen  ted. 

“  Mad.  We  call’d  him  a  coat-card 

O’  the  last  order. 

Pen.  jun.  What’s  that?  a  knave? 

Mad.  Some  readings  have  it  so;  my  manuscript 
Doth  speak  it  varlet.  ”  Ben  Jonson :  Staple  of  News. 

♦coat-feathers,  *cote  fethers,  s.  pi.  Small  or 
body  feathers  of  a  bird. 

“The  lesser  feathers  which  cover  the  birds:  their  cote 
fethers.’’ — Nomenclator  (1585).  ( Nares . ) 

coat-link,  s.  A  pair  of  buttons  joined  by  a  link 
for  holding  together  the  lappets  of  a  double- 
breasted  coat.  (Knight.) 

coat-tacks,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  The  peculiar  nails  with  which  the  mast 
coats  are  fastened. 

coat-tail,  s.  The  tail  or  flap  of  a  coat. 

“But  the  Baron  sat  down  upon  the  glass  and  broke  it, 
and  cut  his  coat-tails  very  much.” — Thackeray:  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

♦coat  (2),  s.  [Coite.]  A  tax,  a  duty. 

“Subsideis,  fyftenes,  tents,  coats,  taxatiouns  or  tal¬ 
lages,  .  .  .” — Acts  Cha.  I.  (ed.  1814),  vol.  v.,  p.  245. 
♦coat  (1),  v.  t.  [Cote,  Quote.] 
coat  (2),  *cote,  v.  t.  [Coat  (1),  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coat. 

“  She  copeth  the  commissarie,  and  coteth  his  clerkes.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  1,643. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overspread,  to  cover  with  a  layer  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“The  frame  of  a  looking-glass  was  blackened,  and  the 
gilding  must  have  been  volatilized,  for  a  smelling-bottle, 
which  stood  on  the  chimney-piece,  was  coated  with  bright 
metallic  particles,  which  adherred  as  firmly  as  if  they  had 
been  enameled.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed. 
1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  62. 

2.  To  cover,  to  invest  (with  the  prep.  over). 

“  A  few  only  of  his  sayings  have  reached  us,  and  these, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  rather  things  which  he  had 
chanced  to  coat  over  with  some  sarcasm  or  epigram  that 
tended  to  preserve  them.” — Lord  Brougham:  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.;  Lord 
North. 

B.  Chem.:  To  cover  retorts,  &c.,  with  a  clayey 
substance  so  as  to  make  them  better  suited  to  bear 
intense  heat. 

♦coate,  s.  [Cot.] 

“She  them  dismissed  to  their  contented  coates.” 

Brown:  Brit.  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 
coat  '-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coat,  u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Harder  externally  than  internally.  (Lind- 
'ey.) 

coat  -ee,  s.  [Eng.  coat,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ee.]  A 
military  coat  with  short  tails ;  any  short-tailed  coat 
fitting  tight  to  the  body. 

“It  was  not  gratifying  to  an  Englishman  to  observe 
that  the  red  coatee  and  cocked  hat,  the  gold  epaulettes 
and  twist  epaulettes  of  the  British  officer  looked  very  ill 
.mid  all  the  variety  of  costume  in  which  the  French 
indulged.” — W.  H.  Russell:  The  [ Crimean ]  War,  ch.  viii. 

CO-a'-tl,  co-at-I-mon’-di,  s.  [A  South  American 
word.  Coaiti.] 

Zodl.:  A  mammal,  Nasua  narica,  family  "Viver- 
ridae.  From  its  color  it  is  called  the  Brown  Coati. 
It  is  a  native  of  America. 

“The  sloth  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition  of 
Gesner,  and  the  sagoin,  or  ouistite,  as  well  as  what  he 
calls  the  Mus  Indicus  alius,  which  Linnaeus  refers  to  the 
racoon,  but  which  seems  to  be  rather  the  Nasua  or  Coati- 
mondi.” — Hallam:  Lit.  of  Europe,  ch.  viii. 

coat  -lfig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  covering  or  dressing  with  a  coat. 

(2)  Material  or  cloth  of  which  coats  are  made. 

2.  Figuratively 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  covering  with  a  coat  or 
layer,  as  of  paint,  plaster,  &c. 

(2)  A  coat  or  layer  of  any  substance  covering 
another ;  an  integument  or  covering. 

“Here  the  coating  is  of  a  rich  brown  instead  of  a  black 
color,  and  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  ferruginous  matter 
alone.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch. 
i.,  p.  13. 

II.  Chem. :  The  operation  of  covering  retorts  and 
similar  vessels  with  a  clayey  substance,  so  as  to 
make  them  better  able  to  bear  an  intense  heat. 


coat  -less,  a.  [Eng.  coat;  -less.]  Without  or 
destitute  of  a  coat. 

“Coatless,  shoeless,  and  ragged.”  —  Kingsley:  Alton 
Locke ,  ch.  xxi. 

*C0  -at-test',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  attest 
(q.  v.).]  To  attest  in  conjunction  with  another. 

♦cd-at-tes-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  co-con,  and  attes¬ 
tation  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  attestation  or  bearing  wit¬ 
ness. 

♦co-aug-men-ta-tion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
augmentation  (q.  v.).]  An  augmentation,  an  in¬ 
crease,  an  addition. 

♦co-aug-men  -ted,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  aug¬ 
mented  (q.  v.).]  Increased,  augmented. 

“  Virtue  coaugmented  thrives.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii. 
coax,  *cokes,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
thinks  it  is  connected  with  Cockney  (q.  v.).  Wedg¬ 
wood  says  the  old  English  cokes  was  a  simpleton,  a 
gull,  probably  from  the  French  cocasse,  one  who 
says  or  does  laughable  or  ridiculous  things.  (Tre- 
voux.)  Cocasse,  plaisant,  ridicule;  cocosse,  niais, 
imbecille.  (HI; cart.)  To  cokes  or  coax  one  then  is 
to  make  a  cokes  or  fool  of  him.  to  wheedle  or  gull 
him  into  doing  something.  Maim  refers  it  to  Wei. 
coeg ;  Low  Lat.  coquinus;  Fr.  coquin— a  rogue,  a 
rascal.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  wheedle  or  cajole ;  to  persuade  to 
any  action  by  means  of  wheedling  or  flattery. 

“The  nurse  had  changed  her  note;  she  was  muzzling 
and  coaxing  the  child;  ‘that’s  a  good  dear,’  says  she.” — 
L’  Estrange. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wheedle  or  cajole. 

“  I  coax  !  I  wheedle  !  I’m  above  it.” 

Farquhar:  Recruiting  Officer. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  coax,  to 
wheedle,  to  cajole  and  to  fawn:  “  The  idea  of  using 
mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one’s  selfish  purposes  is 
common  to  all  these  terms:  coax  has  something 
childish  in  it;  wheedle  and  cajole  that  which  is 
knavish ;  fawn  that  which  is  servile.  The  act  of 
coaxing  consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and  whining 
supplication ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty;  cajoling  consists 
mostly  of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under 
a  soft  address  and  insinuating  manners  ;  the  act  of 
fawning  consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterize  the  little  animal  from  which 
it  derives  its  name ;  children  coax  their  parents 
in  order  to  obtain  their  wishes ;  the  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy  temper ;  knaves 
cajole  the  simple  and  unsuspecting ;  parasites  fawn 
upon  those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to 
their  gratifications.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

coax,  *cokes,  s.  [Coax,  v.] 

*1.  A  dupe,  a  person  wheedled  or  cajoled. 

“  Go  !  you’re  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop.” 

Beaum.  it:  Flet. :  Wit  at  Sev.  Weapons. 

2.  One  who  coaxes,  wheedles,  or  cajoles ;  a  coaxer- 
f3.  An  enticement. 

“He  held  out  by  turns  coaxes  and  threats.” — Marryat: 
Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  ii. 

co-ax-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coaxatio,  from  coaxo— 
to  croak  as  a  frog;  Gr.  koax ;  used  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  “  Frogs,”  to  represent  the  noise  or  croaking 
of  frogs.]  The  croaking  or  noise  of  frogs. 

“The  importunate,  harsh,  and  disharmonious  coaxa- 
tions  of  frogs.” — H.  More:  Myst.  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi., 
§  16.  ( Trench :  On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  pp.  6,  7.) 

coaxed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Coax,  v.] 
coax -er,  s.  [Eng.  coax ;  -er.]  One  who  coaxes, 
wheedles,  or  cajoles;  a  coax,  a  flatterer,  a  whee- 
dler. 

“  Coaxing  will  do  it  if  the  right  coaxer  can  be  found.” — 
Mrs.  Centlivre:  The  Bassett  Table. 
coax  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coax,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  wheedling  or  cajoling, 
coax -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coax  fig;  -ly.~\  In  a 

coaxing,  wheedling,  or  cajoling  manner;  by  means 
of  coaxing  or  flattery. 

“  There  was  a  rough  earnest  in  the  request,  though  it 
was  put coaxingly.” — Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton. 

cob,  *C0bbe,  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  cob— a  tuft;  cop= a 
summit;  copa= a  top,  tuft,  or  crest;  Dut.  kop— a 
head,  a  pate ;  Ger.  kopf=  a  head ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chopp ; 
Ital.  coppa;  Sp.  &Port.  copa.  j  [Cot.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  lump  or  ball  of  anything ;  as  of  coal,  stone, 
&c. 

(2)  A  spider,  so  called  from  its  round  ball-like 
shape. 


(3)  A  stone  or  kernel  of  fruit. 

(4)  The  top  or  head  of  anything.  [Cop.] 

(5)  The  spike  of  the  bunch  of  corns  of  the  maize 
or  Indian-corn.  [Corn-cob.] 

(6)  The  hazel-nut,  also  called  cobnut. 

(7)  A  wicker-work  basket  ror  seed,  &c. 

(8)  A  harbor ;  probably  so  called  from  the  use  oi 
cobs,  or  large  round  stones,  in  its  formation. 

“  This  ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob, 
inclosed  the  only  haven  where,  in  a  space  of  many  miles, 
the  fishermen  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the 
Channel.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(9)  A  sea-fowl ;  also  called  a  sea-cob.  (Phillips.) 

(10)  A  herring. 

(11)  A  punishment  inflicted  by  flogging  on  the 
buttocks. 

(12)  A  small  swan.  [Cobswan.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  holds  his  head  above  others ;  a 
leader,  a  chief. 

“  Sustenyd  is  not  by  personis  lowe 
But  cobbis  grete  this  note  sustene.” 

Occleve. 


(2)  A  miserly,  niggardly  person. 

“And  of  these  all  cobbing  country  chuffes,  which  make 
their  bellies  and  theyr  bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called  rich 
cobbes.” — Nashe.-  Lenten  Stuffe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Horses:  A  stout,  short-legged  kind  of  horse, 
much  used  as  a  saddle-horse ;  probably  so  called 
from  its  round,  bunchy  form. 

“Such  a  rider  as  you  wants  a  strong  cob.” — O'Keefe: 
Fontainebleau. 

*2.  Comm. :  A  Spanish  coin,  worth  about  a  dollar ; 
current  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

“  He  then  drew  out  a  large  leathern  bag,  and  poured  out 
the  contents,  which  were  silver  cobs,  upon  the  table.” — T. 
Sheridan:  Life  of  Swift,  §  1. 

3.  Building: 

(1)  A  mixture  of  clay  and  straw  used  in  building 
walls  in  the  West  of  England.  [Cob-wall.  ] 

(2)  An  unburnt  brick. 

4.  Games :  The  nut  or  ball  used  for  throwing  in 
the  old  game  of  Cobnut  (q.  v.). 

5.  Poultry :  A  round  ball  or  pellet  of  food,  with 
which  fowls  are  fed. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cob-horse,  s.  [Cob,  s.,  II.  1.] 
cob-house,  s.  A  house  built  with  cob-walls. 

“  A  narrow  street  of  cob-houses  whitewashed  and 
thatched.” — H.  Kingsley:  G.  Hamlyn,  ch.  vi.  (Davies.) 

cob-stone,  s.  [Cobstone.] 

cob-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  straw.  [Cob,  s.,  II.  3.1 
IT  Cob-walls  are  generally  two  feet  thick,  and 
make  very  warm  and,  it  is  said,  healthy  houses. 
They  were  common  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
England,  but  are  now  disappearing, 
cob-web,  s.  [Cobweb.] 
cob,  v.  t.  &  [Cob,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  strike  or  punish  by  flogging  on  the  but¬ 
tocks  with  a  strap,  &c. 

“  I  was  sentenced  to  be  cobbed  with  a  worsted  stocking 
filled  with  wet  sand.” — Marryat:  Fr.  Mildmay,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  To  pull  the  hair  or  ears. 

2.  Fig. :  To  excel,  surpass. 

II.  Mining:  To  break  ore  with  a  hammer,  to 
reduce  its  size,  to  enable  its  separation  from  por¬ 
tions  of  the  gangue,  and  its  assortment  into  grades 
of  quality. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  strike,  to  cut. 

“  Thre  thousand  full-thro  thrang  into  batell  .  .  . 

And  cobbyt  full  kantly,  kaghten  the  fild.” 

Destruct.  of  Troy,  8,288. 

cob-ae-g,  s.  [Named  after  B.  Cobo,  a  Spanish 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polemoniacese 
(Phloxworts).  The  species  are  fast-growing  climb¬ 
ers,  with  tendrils.  Cobcea  scandens,  the  best  known 
species,  is  from  Mexico.  It  grows  in  this  country 
in  conservatories,  or  may  be  made  to  run  up  the 
front  of  a  house  with  rough  walls. 

♦cob-se-a'-ge-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cobcea  ( q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Don,  but 
now  merged  in  Polemoniacese. 

CO  -bait,  s.  [Fr.  cobalt;  Ger.  kobalt,  kobolt,  from 
Kobold,  the  demon  of  the  German  mines ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  kobolt=  a  demon  ;  Low  Lat.  cobalus=a.  mount¬ 
ain  sprite;  Gr.  kobalos^a.  mischievous  goblin.  A 
name  given  to  the  ore  by  the  miners  from  its  being 
so  poisonous  and  troublesome  to  them.  It  is  found 
in  a  marcasite  frequent  in  Saxony. 


boil,  boy;-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


cobalt 


950 


cobble-tree 


1.  Chem. :  A  metallic  element,  atomic  weight  59, 
symbol  Co.  The  metal  was  first  obtained  in  an  im¬ 
pure  state  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  occurs  as  speiss 
cobalt,  or  tin-white  cobalt  C0AS2,  and  cobalt-glance, 
CoAsS.  Cobalt  occurs  in  meteoric  iron.  The  ore  is 
first  roasted  to  expel  the  arsenic,  then  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia,  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated  off ;  H2S 
is  then  passed  through  the  solution  to  precipitate 
copper,  bismuth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  arsenic ; 
the  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of 

boiled  with  HNO3  to  convert  the  iron  into  a 
ferric  salt ;  it  is  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  iron  as  Fe2(HO)6,  and  the 
cobalt  and  nickel  remain  in  solution.  Cobalt 
can  be  separated  from  nickel  by  Rose’s  process. 
The  solution  of  the  mixed  oxides  is  dissolved  in 
HC1 ;  the  solution,  is  diluted  with  much  water,  and 
supersaturated  with  chlorine  gas,  which  converts 
the  cobaltous  chloride  C0CI2  into  cobaltic  chloride 
C02CI6,  while  the  nickel  is  unaltered ;  excess  of 
barium  carbonate  BaCC>3  is  then  added,  and  left  to 
stand  for  eighteen  hours,  when  the  cobaltic  oxide  is 
precipitated  ;  the  nickel  remains  in  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  HC1,  and  NaoSOi 
is  added  to  precipitate  the  barium  as  BaSoi,  and  the 
cobalt  is  then  precipitated  as  Co(HO)2  by  caustic 
soda.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating  cobaltous 
oxalate  in  a  covered  crucible.  Metallic  cobalt  is  a 
hard,  magnetic,  ductile,  reddish-gray  metal,  with  a 
high  melting  point.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8'9.  It 
is  not  easily  oxidized  by  the  air,  when  pure.  It  is 
dissolved  by  dilute  HC1  or  H2SO4  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Cobalt  forms  two  oxides:  Cobaltous 
oxide  CoO  and  Cobaltic  oxide  C09O3  (q.  v.).  The 
alloys  of  cobalt  are  unimportant.  Zaffre.is  an  im¬ 
pure  oxide  of  cobalt  prepared  by  roasting  cobalt 
ores  with  twice  their  weight  of  sand.  Smalt  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  fusing  partially  roasted  cobalt  ores  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  quartz  and  potassium  carbon¬ 
ate  ;  while  hot  it  is  poured  into  water  and  then 
ground  to  a  fine  powder ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment ; 
this  color  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  cobalt¬ 
ous  salts  are  the  most  stable  in  which  cobalt  acts 
as  a  dyad  element.  Cobalt  compounds  give  a  blue 
color  to  a  borax  bead. 

2.  Min.:  There  is  no  native  cobalt  known,  but 
many  ores  of  the  metal.  Arsenate  or  Arseniate  of 
Co6aZf=Erythrite ;  Arsenical  Cobalt  —  Smaltite; 
Black  Cobalt— Asbolite ;  Bright-white  cobalt=Co- 
bait-glance ;  Carbonate  of  C'o6aZf=Remingtonite  ; 
Earthy  Cobalt= Asbolite  ;  Gray  Cobalt= Smal  tite ; 
Bed  Cobalt^  Erythrite ;  Sulphate  of  Cobalt=BiebeT- 
ite;  Sulphuret  of  Cobalt= Syepoorite,  Dinnaeite; 
White  Co6cd£=Smaltite ;  Cobalt  and  Lead  Selenite 
=Tilkerodite. 

IT  Cobalt- Ammonia  compounds ;  Cobalt  Bases : 

Chemistry : 

(1)  Ammonia  cobaltous  salts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  cobaltous  salts  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
the  air  being  excluded,  as,  CoCl2-6NH3,  rose-colored 
crystals. 

(2)  Ammonia  cobaltic  salts  are  formed  when  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
as  —  Tetrammonio-cobaltic  salts,  as  CooCh'iNHs. 
Hexammonio-cobaltic  salts,  as  Co2Cl<j,6NH3.  Oxy- 
octammonio  -  cobaltic  (fusco  -  cobaltic)  salts,  as 
Co20CLt-8NH3.  Decammonio-cobaltic  (roseo-  and 
purpureo-cobaltic)  salts,  as  CooCle'lONIhj.  Dinitro- 
decammonio  -  cobaltic  ( xantho  -  cobaltic )  salts, 
Co2(NO2)2Clt‘10NH3.  Dodecammonio-cobaltic  (lu- 
teo-cobaltic)  salts,  Co2Cl6'12NH3.  (For  preparation 
and  properties  of  these  compounds  see  Walts'  Diet. 
Chem.,  and  Suppts .) 

cobalt  arsenate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ebythkine. 
cobalt  arsenide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Smaltite. 

cobalt-bloom,  s. 

Min.:  Acicular  arsenate  of  copper. 

Ebytheine  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  or 
(Dana). 

cobalt-blue,  s.  Also  called  Cobalt-ulteama- 
bine.  A  fine  blue  pigment  prepared  by  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  pure  alum 
mixed  with  pure  cobalt  salt.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  and  ignited.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxides  of 
aluminium  and  cobalt.  Thdnard’s  blue  is  prepared 
by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel  freshly  precipitated 
phosphate  of  cobalt,  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
gelatinous  aluminium  hydrate  Al2(HO)g,  and  heat¬ 
ing  the  mixed  precipitates  in  a  closed  vessel.  The 
presence  of  iron  or  nickel  gives  these  pigments  a 
greenish  tint. 

cobalt-crust,  s.  Earthy  arsenate  of  copper. 

cobalt-glance,  s, 

Min.:  An  isometric  brittle  mineral,  with  cubic 
cleavage,  occurring  also  massive.  The  hardness  is 
V5,  the  specific  gravity  6-6'3 ;  the  luster  is  metallic ; 
.he  color  silver-white,  inclining  to  red,  steel-gray 
with  a  violet  tinge,  or  grayish-black,  the  streak 
being  of  the  last-named  hue.  Composition :  Sulphur, 


J9-08  to  20-86;  arsenic,  42-53-44-75 ;  cobalt,  8-67-33'10;  cobalto-cyanide,  s.  [Cobalto-cyanide  of  Po 
and  iron,  1-63-24-99.  Dana  makes  two  varieties,  (1)  tassium.] 

the  ordinary,  and  (2)  ferriferous.  [Febeocobalt-  Cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium: 

ite.]  Cfeem. ;  KiCo’  CNe,  a  red,  deliquescent,  easily  de- 

cobalt-green,  8.  A  permanent  green  pigment  pre-  composed  substance.  It  can  be  formed  by  the 
pared  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  sulphates  of  w  cobaltic  cyanide  of  potassium.  (See 

cobalt  and  zinc,  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  washing  Watts:  Diet.  Chem.)  _  ... 

and  igniting  the  precipitate.  Also  called  Rinman’s  cobalto- cyanogen,  s.  A  radical  contained  ra 
green.  cobalto-cyanides. 

cobalt-hygrometer,.?.  A  hygrometer  made  by  co’-bal-tous,  a.  [Eng.  cobalt ,  and  suff.  - ous .] 
dipping  unsized  paper  into  a  solution  of  cobaltous  [Cobalt  1 


chloride,  sodium  cidoridej  and  a  little  gum-arabic. 
It  is  slightly  hygroscopic,  and  will  absorb  the 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  changes  color  as 
follows :  Rose-red  indicates  rain  ;  pink,  very  damp ; 
bluish  pink,  moist ;  lavender,  slightly  damp ;  violet, 
dry ;  blue,  very  dry.  It  may  also  be  used  to  test 
whether  a  room,  &c.,  is  damp.  Artificial  flowers  are 
often  dipped  in  this  solution. 

cobalt-manganese,  s. 

H  Cobalt-manganese  spar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Rhocheosite  (q.  v.). 

cobalt-nickel,  s. 

IT  Cobalt-nickel  pyrites: 

Min. :  The  same  as  Linneite. 

cobalt-ocher,  s. 

Min. :  The  red  variety  is  the  same  as  Ebythbite 
the  black  one  as  asbolite,  the 
wad.  (Dana.)  The  same  as  Wad 

cobalt-pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Linndite. 

cobalt  sulphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Biebeeite. 

cobalt  sulphide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cobalt-glance  (q.  v.). 

cobalt-ultramarine,  s.  [See  Cobalt-blue.] 

cobalt- vitriol,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Biebeeite. 


cobalt-yellow,  s.  A  beautiful  permanent  yellow 
pigment  prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  KNO2  to  an 
acid  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate.  Its  composition 
varies. 

co-bal'-tlc,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt:  - ic .] 
Having  more  or  less  of  cobalt  in  its  composition ; 
pertaining  to  cobalt. 


Chem.:  Belonging  to  cobalt. 

cobaltous-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C0CI2.  Obtained  as  a  blue  anhydrous 
volatile  substance  by  passing  chlorine  over  metallic 
cobalt,  also  in  solution  by  dissolving  cobaltous 
oxide  CoO  in  HC1 ;  its  solution  is  pink,  but  when 
concentrated  it  turns  blue.  It  is  used  as  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ink,  the  writing  becoming  blue  on  the  paper 
being  exposed  to  heat,  and  fading  away  on  absorb¬ 
ing  moisture  from  the  air. 
cobaltous  nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  CofNOijh'S^O.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
CoO  in  nitric  acid ;  a  red  crystalline  deliquescent 
salt,  used  in  blowpipe  reactions. 

cobaltous  oxide,  s. 

lulo  Chem.:  CoO,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate 

latter  a  variety  of  Co(OH2,  or  the  carbonate  C0CO3,  out  of  contact 
).  ( Brit.  Mus.  Cat.)  with  the  air.  It  is  a  greenish-gray  powder  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  up  oxygen  and  is 
converted  into  a  black  mixed  oxide  C03O4,  which 
at  a  stronger  heat  gives  off  oxygen.  It  is  used  in 
preparing  blue  pigments  for  china  painting, 
cobaltous  salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Cobaltous  salts  are  precipitated  by  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium  as  CoS  (see  analysis),  and  can 
be  separated  from  other  sulphides  of  this  group, 
except  nickel  sulphide,  by  the  insolubility  of  CoS 
in  dilute  HC1.  Potash  precipitates  a  blue  basic 
salt,  which  turns  green  on  exposure  tc  the  air ;  on 
heating  the  precipitate  it  is  converted  into  the  red 
hydrate  Co(HO)2,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  red  brown  solution.  Small  quantities  of 
cobalt  salts  can  be  detected  by  adding  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  excess,  then  nitrite  of  potassium,  and 
afterward  acidifying  with  acetic  acid ;  an  intense 
red  cherry  juice  colored  liquid  is  formed.  Cobalt 
salts  give  a  blue  color  to  a  borax  bead, 
cobaltous  sulphate,  s. 

Chem. :  C0S04-7H2O.  Cobalt  vitriol,  obtained  by 
dissolving  CoO  in  H2S04.  It  crystallizes  in  red 
rhombic  prisms  isomorphous  with  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate.  It  forms  double  salts. 

*cobbe,  s.  &  v.  [Cob,  s.  &  v.] 
cobbed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Cob,  v.] 
cobbed  ore,  s. 

Mining :  Ore  broken  with  sledge-hammers  out  of 
the  rock,  and  not  put  in  water,  it  being  the  best 
ore.  (Weale.) 

*cob’-bIng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cob,  v.] 

A.  Az  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.  .-  Holding  up  the  head  above  others, 


(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 


The  same  as 
Ebythbite 


cobaltic  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Cobaltic  oxide,  or  sesquioxide  of  cobalt, 

C02O3,  is  obtained  as  a  black  hydrate  Co2(OH)6  by 
suspending  cobaltous  oxide  in  a  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  hydrate,  and  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  liquid.  It  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  a 
gentle  heat.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  converted 
into  a  black  oxide  C03O4,  which  is  insoluble  in  aqua 
regia.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  enamel  painting. 

cobaltic  salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Cobaltic  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
cobaltic  oxide  in  acids.  They  are  not  important, 
and  easily  decompose.  Cobalt  acts'as  a  tetrad  in 
these  compounds,  the  two  atoms  of  Co  being  united  proud,  conceited, 
to  each  other  by  one  pair  of  bonds. 

c5-balt-I-9y'-an-ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt;  -i 
connective ;  and  cyanide.)  [Cobalticyanogen.] 

.  Chem.:  Cobalticyanide  of  potassium K6Co2(CN), 2 
✓rv?T)\a*I^ec^  ky  dissolving  cobaltous  cyanide 
C°(CN)?,  m  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  KCN  and 
boiling  it  for  some  time.  Cobalticyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  flattened  yellow 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  not  decom¬ 
posed  by  dilute  acids.  It  gives  precipitates  with 
most  rnetallic  salts.  Cobalticyanide  of  cobalt  is 
light  red ;  of  nickel  a  light  green-blue ;  copper  sky- 


“  Amongst  those  notable,  famous,  notorious,  cobbing 
fooles.” — Withals:  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  391. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  beating  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  verb ;  the  beating  thus  given. 

2.  Mining :  The  act  of  breaking  up  ore  to  sort  out 
its  better  portions. 

COb'-ble  (1),  s.  [Eng.  cob  (q.  v.),  and  dimin.  suff. 
-le.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  round  stone  or  pebble ;  a  bowlder,  used 


blue;  ferrous,  mercurous,  manganous,  silver,  zinc,  for  paving  streets,  court-yards,  &c. ;  a  piece  or  lump 
and  stannous,  white.  Cobalticyanides  of  lead,  fer-  of  coal. 

d  mercuric,  are  soluble  in  water.  Cobalticy-  “Their  hands  shook  swords,  their  slingsjheld  cobbles 
anme  ot  hydrogen,  otherwise  called  hydrocobaltic  round.” — Fairfax:  Tasso,  xx.  29. 

has  been  formed,  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  titter  DU  Y  d  f  l  alternately  '  a  see‘saw  or 

potassium  being  decomposed  by  HC1. 

co-balt-l-9y-an  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt;  -i 

connective ;  and  cyanogen .]  A  radical  contained  in 
cobalticyanides. 

Co  -balt-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cobalt;  - ine  (Min.).)  The 
same  as  Cobalt-glance  (q.  v.). 

,  ® ''  ~bal_tlte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Mm.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  Dana’s  name  for  a  mineral,  the  same  as 
Cobalt-glance  (q.  v.) ;  see  also  Cobaltine. 

co'-bal-t®,  in  compos.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt,  and  o 
connective.] 


titter-totter. 

3.  The  amusement  itself. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal. :  An  imperfectly  puddled  ball  which 
goes  to  pieces  in  the  squeezer. 

2.  Coal  trade :  Small  round  coal. 

cobble-stone,  *cobylstone,  *cobyllstone,  *cob 
bylstone,  s. 

1.  Rounded  stones. 

2.  The  stone  or  kernel  of  fruit. 

“  Cobyllstone  or  cherystone.  Petrilla.” — Prompt.  Parr . 

cobble-tree,  s.  The  splinter-bar  or  swingle-tree 
of  a  plow. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;' 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw, 


cobble 
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cobweb 


cob  -ble  (2),  cob'-le,  s.  [A.  S.  cuopel ,  from  Wei. 
ceubal—tL  ferry-boat,  a  skiff ;  cewo= to  excavate,  to 
hollow  out ;  boats  being  originally  made  of  hol¬ 
lowed  trees.  (Sfceat.)]  A  low,  flat-floored  boat 
'With  a  square  stern,  used  in  the  cod  and  turbot 


fishery,  twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad,  of 
about  one  ton  burden,  rowed  with  three  pairs  of 
oars,  and  furnished  with  a  lug-sail.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  constructed  for  encountering  a  heavy  swell. 
Its  stability  is  secured  by  the  rudder  extending  four 
or  five  feet  under  her  bottom.  It  belonged  origi¬ 
nally  to  the  stormy  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England. 
There  is  also  a  small  boat  under  the  same  name 
used  by  salmon  fishers.  (Smyth.) 

“He  has  sailed  the  coble  wi’  me  since  he  was  ten  years 
auld,  .  .  .” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxi. 

cob -ble  (3 ),s.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  The  Red-throated  Diver,  Colymbus  sep- 
tentrionalis. 

cob -ble  (1),  *cob-bill,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  cobler, 
coubler= to  couple,  to  join  together;  Lat.  copulo— 
to  couple;  Ger.  koppeln;  Dan.  hobble .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  patch  or  mend  clumsily,  to  botch. 
Generally  used  of  shoes. 

“  If  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you.  Why,  sir,  cobble 
you.” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1- 

2.  Fig. :  To  put  anything  together,  or  do  anything 
clumsily  or  awkwardly ;  to  botch. 

“  Believe  not  that  the  whole  universe  is  mere  bungling 
and  blundering,  nothing  effected  for  any  purpose  or 
design,  but  all  ill-favoredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  to¬ 
gether.” — Bentley. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  cobbler ;  to  mend,  patch, 
or  botch  (lit.  &fig.). 

“  Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 

St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

t cob  -ble  (2),  v.  t.  [Cobble,  s.] 

1.  To  pave  with  cobble-stones. 

2.  To  shake  or  move  as  a  stone  when  trodden  on. 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  cobble  (q.  v.). 

cob  -bled  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cobble  (1),  v.) 

1.  Lit. :  Mended  or  patched. 

2.  Fig. :  Clumsily  or  awkwardly  put  together ; 
botched. 

“  Keject  the  nauseous  praises  of  the  times; 

Give  thy  base  poets  back  their  cobbled  rhimes.” 

Dryden. 

*cobb-led  (2),  *cob-led,  a.  [Cobble,  s.] 
Rounded  like  a  pebble. 

“  Sir  Torrent  gaderid  good  cobled  stonys. 

Good  and  handsom  ffor  the  nonys, 

That  good  and  round  were.” 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1300. 

cobb’-ler,  *cobbe-ler,  *cobe-ler,  *cobe-lere, 
•cob-ler,  s.  [Eng.  cobble  (1),  v. ;  -er.j 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  mender  or  patcher  of  shoes. 

“  Clowter  or  cobelere.  Sartorius,  rebroccator.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

“  Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 

All  learned  and  all  drunk.” — Cowper *  Task,  iv.  476. 

2.  A  mender  or  patcher  generally ;  a  clumsy  work¬ 
man. 

“  What  trade  are  you?  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine 
workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler."  - 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  low-born,  mean  person. 

“  As  if  what  we  esteem  in  cobblers  base 
Would  the  high  family  of  Brutus  grace.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

2.  A  drink  in  use  in  this  country.  It  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  wine,  sugar,  lemon,  and  ice,  and  is 
•  sucked  up  through  a  straw.  [Sherry-cobbler.] 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  An  armorer’s  rasp. 

2.  .Metal. :  A  puddler  who  has  produced  an  insuf¬ 
ficiently  puddled  ball  of  iron. 

3.  Weapon-making:  A  bent  rasp  for  straightening 
the  shaft  >f  a  ramrod. 

cobbler-poet,  s.  A  writer  of  verses  who  is  by 
trade  a  cobbler. 

“  Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of  the 
gentle  craft, 

Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in  huge  folios 
sang  and  laughed.”  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

cobb  -ling,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cobble  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

|B.  Asadj.:  Cobbler-like,  awkward,  clumsy. 

“  Such  cobbling  verses  no  poetaster  before  ever  turned 
out.” — Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  trade  of  a  cobbler. 

“  Many  underlayers,  when  they  could  not  live  upon 
their  trade,  have  raised  themselves  from  cobbling  to 
fluxing.” — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

cob  -by,  a.  [Eng.  cob;  - y .] 

1.  Like  a  cob. 

*2.  Stout,  vigorous ;  full  of  vim. 

*3.  Unreasonably  determined,  obstinate. 

COb'-COal§,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  coal.)  Round, 
clean  coal,  also  called  cobbles  (q.  v.) . 

tcd-bel-lig'-er-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and 
‘ belligerent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Waging  war  in  conjunction  or  alli¬ 
ance  with  another. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  joins  another  in  waging 
war. 

cob -iron  (iron  as  I-urn),  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and 
iron.)  An  andiron  with  a  knob  at  the  end. 

“  The  implements  of  the  kitchen,  as  spits,  ranges,  cob- 
irons,  and  pots.” — Bacon:  Physical  Remains. 

co-bish  -op,  s.  [  Pref.  co  =  con,  and  bishop 
(q.  v.).]  An  assistant  or  coadjutor  bishop. 

“Valerius,  advanced  in  years,  and  a  Grecian  by  birth, 
not  qualified  to  preach  in  the  Latin  tongue,  made  use  of 
Austin  as  a  cobishop,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of 
Hippo.” — Ayliffe. 

COb-P-tis,  s.  [From  Lat.  cobion—  a  sponge  .  .  . 
a  sea-fish,  a  goby.] 

Jchthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Cyprinidse.  It 
contains  the  Loaches.  _  Cobitis  barbatula  is  the 
Loach,  Loche,  or  Beardie.  C.  tcenia  is  the  Spined 
Loach  or  Groundling.  It  is  much  less  common. 
[Loach.] 

*COb  -le,  v.  t.  [Coble,  s.,  2.]  To  steep  malt. 

t!  Craig,  p.  186,  calls  aquam,  et  ignem  pati;"  that  is,  kill- 
ing  and  cobleing — Fountainhall :  Decis.,  i.  25. 

cob'-le  (1),  s.  [Coble  (2),  v.  t.)  A  place  for  steep¬ 
ing  malt. 

COb'-le  (2),. 9.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  square  seat, 
sometimes  called  a  table  seat,  in  a  church. 

*COb  -loaf,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  loaf  (?).] 

1.  Lit.:  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  prob¬ 
ably  a  large  coarse  loaf,  or  a  loaf  with  many  knobs. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coarse,  rough  fellow. 

"Ajax.  Cobloaf ! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  L 

cob  -nut,  .9.  [Eng.  cob,  and  nut.)  [Cob,  s.,  A. 
I.  (6)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  variety  of  the  cultivated  Hazel, 
Corylus  Avellana,  var.  grandis.  A  Hazel-nut  or 
Master-nut. 

If  Jamaica  Cobnut:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  the  seeds  of  Omphalea  triandra.  It  is  called  also 
Hog-nut.  It  requires  the  embryo  to  be  extracted, 
otherwise  it  is  too  cathartic  for  food.  When  this  is 
done,  then  it  is  delicious  and  wholesome. 

*2.  Games :  A  game  which  consisted  in  throwing 
with  a  nut  called  a  “cob”  at  a  small  pyramid  of 
cobnuts,  the  thrower  taking  all  which  he  might 
knock  down. 

"Chastelet.  The  childish  game  cobnut,  or  (rather)  the 
throwing  of  a  ball  at  a  heape  of  nuts,  which  done  the 
thrower  takes  as  many  as  he  hath  hit  or  scattered.” — Cot- 
grave. 

cob-oi-schoun,  cob-o-schoun,  cab-o-schoun,  a. 

[French  cabochon.)  Apparently  the  same  as  Cabo- 
chon  (q.  v.). 

“  Tua  tabled  diamantis,  &  tua  rubyis  coboischoun,  with 
ten  greit  peril,  garnist  with  gold.” — Inventories,  A.  1578, 
p.  265. 

“  Foure  rubyis  coboschoun." — Ibid.,  p.  266. 

“Ten  greit  rubyis  caboschoun.” — Ibid.,  p.  267. 

co’-bourg,  s.  [Coburg.] 


cobourg  cloth,  s.  The  same  as  Coburg  (q.  v.). 
cob  -ra,  cob'-ra  cap-el -la,  cob  -ra  ca-pel-lo, 
cob  -ra  de  ca-pel-lo,  cob  -ra  di  ca-pel-lo,  s. 

[Port,  cobra  di  capello= the  Cobra  of  the  Hood, 
i.  e.,  the  Hooded  Cobra.  Capella  is  wrong,  that 
word  in  Portuguese  meaning  a  chapel  and  not  a 
hood.] 

Zobl. :  A  species  of  snake,  the  Coluber  Naja  of 
Linneeus,  now  called  Naja  or  Naia  tripudians.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Viperidee.  The  head  has  nine 
plates  behind  and  is  broad,  the  neck  is  very  ex¬ 
pansile,  covering  the  head  like  a  hood,  the  tail 
round.  The  color  is  brown  above  and  bluish-white 
beneath.  _  When  the  disk  is  dilated  the  hinder  part 
of  it  exhibits  dark  markings  like  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles  reversed,  or  rather  a  pair  of  barnacles, 
whence  it  is 
sometimes 
called  the 
Spectacle 
Snake.  The 
commonname 
i  s ,  however, 
the  Portu¬ 
guese  one, 

Cobra,  Cobra 
capella, Cobra 
de  or  di  capel- 
lo,  borrowed 
from  the  first 
colonizers  of 
India.  The 
Hindoos  call  it  Nag,  a  word  which  occurs  in 
Nagpore,  a  city  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Bhonsla 
dynasty  of  Mahrattas  in  Central  India.  It  is  from 
two  to  four  or  even  six  feet  long,  is  common  in 
India,  and  is  so  venomous  that  it  causes  the  death 
of  more  people  than  does  the  tiger.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  it  is  kept  in  various  temples,  fed  with 
milk  and  sugar,  and  worshiped.  Many  cobras  are 
killed  and  eaten  by  a  small  mammal,  one  of  the 
Viverridse,  Herpestis  griseus,  called  in  India  the 
Mungoos. 

cobra  poison,  s. 

Chem. :  The  poison  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello  (Naja 
tripudians)  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  the 
parotid  glands  of  the  snake  while  its  fangs  are 
erected.  It  has  been  examined  by  A.  Pedler  and  by 
A.  W.  Blyth.  It  is  an  amber-colored,  syrupy,  frothy 
liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1‘046.  It  has  a  feeble  acid 
reaction.  The  cobra  poison  contains  albumen,  a 
minute  trace  of  fat,  and  a  crystalline  body  called 
Cobric  acid  (q.  v.).  It  dries  up,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  to  a  yellow  acrid  pungent  powder. 

cob’-res,  s.  [Sp.] 

Comm.:  A  superior  kind  of  indigo,  prepared  in 
South  America. 

cob'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  cobr(a) ;  -ic.)  Pertaining  to 
the  cobra. 

cobric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  dissolving  the  yellow 
powder  [Cobra  Poison]  in  water  and  coagulating 
the  albumen  by  alcohol,  filtering,  the  alcohol 
evaporated  off  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  liquid  concen¬ 
trated  to  a  small  bulk  and  precipitated  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  and  de¬ 
composed  by  H2S,  filtering  off  the  lead  sulphide, 
and  evaporating.  Cobric  acid  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  are  deadly  poisonous ;  it  forms 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  snake  poison.  It  forms  a 
platinum  salt,  having  the  chemical  composition 
(CnH25N407-HCl)2  PtCR.  The  platinum  salt  is 
much  less  poisonous.  The  addition  of  potassium 
permanganate  is  said  to  destroy  the  physiological 
activity  of  the  poison. 

cob'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  stone.)  A  rounded 
stone,  a  cobble  or  cobble-stone. 

cob  -swan,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  swan.)  The  head 
or  leading  swan ;  a  male  swan. 

“  I  am  not  taken 

With  a  cobswan,  or  a  high-mounting  bull, 

As  foolish  Leda  and  Europa  were.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  ii.  L 

co -burg,  co -bourg,  s.  [From  Coburg,  in  Ger¬ 
many.] 

Fabric:  A  thin  material  of  worsted  and  cotton, 
or  worsted  and  silk,  twilled  on  one  side,  for  ladies’ 
dresses ;  intended  as  a  substitute  for  merino.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

co-bur'-ghl-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  afterward  King  of  the  Belgians.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacees.  It  consists  of 
handsome  plants  from  South  America,  with  scarlet, 
vermilion,  or  orange-red  flowers. 

cob  -web,  *COp-webbe,  s.  &  a.  [Either  from 
Wei.  co6=a  spider,  and  Eng.  web;  or  a  shortened 
form  of  attercop-iveb,  from  Mid.  Eng.  attercop— 
a  spider.  (Skeat.))  [Attercoppe.] 


Cobra. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jbwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


cobweb-lawn 
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coccosphere 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  web  or  net  of  a  spider. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  trap  or  snare ;  especially  such  as  may  be 
calculated  or  likely  to  catch  the  inexperienced  or 
unwary. 

“  I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Anything  light  and  worthless. 

3.  Anything  that  tends  to  overcloud  or  confuse  the 
mind,  as  cobwebs  do  the  outline  of  a  room. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Light,  thin,  flimsy,  or  worthless, 
with  the  implied  idea  of  ensnaring  or  entrapping ; 

deceitful. 

“  Break  through  such  tender  cobweb  niceties, 

That  oft  entangle  these  blind  buzzing  flies.” 

More:  Fhilos.  Poems,  p.  319. 

*cobweb-lawn,  s.  A  kind  of  very  fine  transpar¬ 
ent  lawn. 

“Item,  a  charm  surrounding  fearfully 
Your  partie-per-pale  picture  one  half  drawn 
In  solemn  Cyprus,  th’  other  cobweb-lawn." 

B.  Jonson:  Epig. 

♦cobweb-learning,  s.  Light,  worthless  learn¬ 
ing. 

“ .  .  .  all  other  knowledge  is  but  cobweb-learning."— 
Howell:  Letters. 

cobweb  micrometer,  s.  A  micrometer,  invented 
by  Ramsden,  who  was  born  in  1735,  and  died  in  1800. 
Instead  of  wires  there  are  the  fibers  of  cobwebs.  By 
turning  the  screw  which  approximates  or  separates 
the  frames  across  which  the  cobweb  threads  are 
stretched,  the  slightest  alterations  of  the  lines  can 
be  estimated,  and  a  difference  appreciated  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  more  than  one  hundred-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  {Knight.) 

cob ’-webbed,  a.  [Eng.  cobweb;  -ed.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  full  of  cobwebs. 

“  The  cobwebb’d  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  moldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me.” 

Young:  Knight  Thoughts,  i. 

2.  Bot.  {applied  to  leaves,  peduncles,  &c.) : Cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  interwoven  pubescence,  consisting 
of  thin  hairs  like  the  web  of  a  spider ;  arachnoid. 

tcob-web'-ber-^,  s.  [Eng.  cobweb;  -ery.]  Flimsy, 
cobwebby  argument. 

“Logical  cobwebbery  shrinks  itself  together.” — Carlyles 
/rtnch  Rev.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

tcob’-web-by,  a.  [Eng.  cobiveb ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  cobweb. 

2.  Covered  with  cobwebs ;  cobwebbed. 

II.  Fig. :  Flimsy,  light,  or  worthless. 

cob -worm,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  worm.]  The  name 
given  by  farmers  to  the  larva  of  the  Cockchafer 
( Melolontha  vulgaris). 

CO’-ca,  s.  [Sp.] 

Bot.  &  Phartn. :  The  dried  leaf  of  Erythroxylon 
Coca,  a  shrub,  4-8  feet  high,  growing  wild  in  Peru, 
and  cultivated  there  on  the  Andes,  between  2,000  and 
5,000  feet  high.  It  constitutes  a  stimulant  which 
tends  to  enslave  those  who  use  it  to  a  greater 
extent,  it  is  said,  than  opium  in  China  or  strong 
liquor  here.  It  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Peruvian 
miners,  who  chew  its  leaves  mixed  with  the  ashes 
of  Chenopodium  quinoa.  It  is  said  to  give  them 
great  power  of  enduring  fatigue  on  a  scanty  supply 
of  food ;  thirty  million  pounds  of  the  dried  leaves 
are  consumed  annually.  The  leaves  contain  an 
alkaloid  Cocaine  (q.  v.),  a  variety  of  tannic  acid, 
and  a  waxy  substance  called.  Cocawax  C33H66O2, 
which  melts  at  70°.  The  officinal  preparations  in 
this  country  are  Fluid  Extract  of  Coca,  and  Wine  of 
Coca  Mariana. 

Coc-agne’  {g  silent),  s.  [Cockavne.] 
c6’-cp.~lne,  s.  [Sp.  coca;  and  suff.  -ine  {Chem.).] 
Chern.:  An  alkaloid,  C17H21NO4,  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant  by  alcohol  acidified 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Cocaine 
crystallizes  in  white  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  92°,  and  are  very  soluble  in  ether.  By  the  action 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  benzoic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  and  ecgonine 
C9HX5ON3.  Cocaine  is  precepitated  by  alkalies  and 
by  ammonium  carbonate  from  its  solutions.  Auric 
chloride  AuClq  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
when  heated  yields  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid. 

Med. :  Cocaine  is  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  the 
muriate  salt  being  the  one  generally  preferred.  It 
can  be  used  in  solution  by  hyperdermic  injection  or 
inunction.  Internally  administered  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  nerve  stimulant,  producing,  if  its  use  is  per¬ 
sisted  in,  brain  anaemia  and  insanity.  It  should 
never  be  employed  except  on  advice  from  a  physi¬ 
cian. 


tc8c'-9,-l6n,  s.  [Gr.  kokkalos—a  kernel.] 

Entom.:  A  large  cocoon  of  a  weak  character. 
{Ogilvie.) 

COC-cei’-<J.n§,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  John  Cocceius, 
or  Coeken,  who  was  born  at  Bremen,  on  August  9, 
1603,  and  died,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  in 
1665.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  John  Cocceius  [etym.] 
He  believed  that  the  whole  Old  Testament  history 
mirrored  forth  the  history  of  our  Savior  and  of  His 
Church.  It  was  said  that  Cocceius  finds  Christ 
everywhere  and  Grotius  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  statement  about  Cocceius  was  correct: 
that  regarding  Grotius  was  not  so.  The  followers  of 
Cocceius  were  for  a  considerable  time  numerous  and 
influential.  {Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  XVII.,  <£c.) 
COC’-Ql,  8.  pi.  Plural  of  coccus  (q.  v.). 

COC’-fl-dse,  s.pl.  [FromLat.  coccum;  Gr.  Jcokkos 
=  a  kernel,  the  cochineal  berry,  i.  e.,  insect,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  surf,  -icfce.l 

Entom.. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects,  called 
by  Latreille  Gallinsecta,  i.  e.,  Gall  Insects.  They 
have  apparently  but  one  joint  to  the  tarsi,  and  it 
furnished  with  only  a  single  claw.  The  males  have 
no  rostrum  but  two  wings,  which  when  at  rest  lie 
horizontally  on  the  body  ;  the  females  are  provided 
with  a  rostrum  and  are  wingless.  The  species  live 
on  trees  or  plants,  a  different  species  on  each. 
Their  larvae  are  like  oval  or  round  scales,  on  which 
account  they  are  sometimes  called  Scale  Insects. 
[Coccus.] 

COC-gld-I-ld'-e-A.  *•  pi •  [Eng.  coccidi{um) ;  -idea.] 
Bacteriology  :  A  subclass  of  the  Sporozoa ,  contain¬ 
ing  minute  parasitic  organisms,  frequent  in  the  cells 
of  the  biliary  ducts  of  rabbits  and  in  man. 

cocHjld’-I-um  (pi.  coccidia),  s.  [Gr.  koklcis, 
genit.  kokkidos,  dimin.  of  Icokkos .]  [Coccus.] 

Bot. :  A  form  of  conceptacle  consisting  of  a  glob¬ 
ular  tubercle  with  a  free  or  confluent  cellular  wall, 
and  not  as  a  rule  opening  by  a  terminal  pore.  It 
occurs  in  the  rose-spored  Algae. 

COC-9if-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  coccum;  Gr.  kokkos— a 
berry,  and  Lat.  fero— to  bear.]  Bearing  or  produc¬ 
ing  berries ;  bacciferous. 

COC-91-na,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  coccws  (q.  v.),  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Homoptera,  type 
Coccidse. 

tooc-cjin'-e-an,  a.  [Lat.  coccineus.]  Dyed  scar¬ 
let  or  crimson  color.  {Blount.) 

coc^in-el'-l?,,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  coccinum,  s.= 
scarlet.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Coccinellidae.  They  are  generally  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  having  as  a  rule  the  elytra  red  with 
white  spots.  Coccinella  septempunctata  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lady-bird. 

coc-9ln-el'-lI-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coccinella 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mice.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Trimera,  i.  e., 
having  apparently  only  three  joints  to  the  tarsi. 
They  are  so  convex  above,  while  flat  below,  as  to 
resemble  little  hemispheres.  The  antennae  are 
clavate.  The  animals  when  taken  .<  feign  .  death. 
They  are  known  as  Lady-birds,  and  sometimes 
appear  in  large  numbers.  They  are  not  merely 
harmless  but  useful  to  man,  feeding  on  the  Aphides, 
or  Plant-lice,  which  destroy  the  plants. 

coc-9ln’-el-line,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  coccinella,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine.]  Pertaining  to  a  coccinella  or  lady¬ 
bird. 

c6c-9ln'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  coccineus,  coccinus= scai- 
let.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacere,  with  dioecious 
flowers,  having  five  stamens  united  into  a  column  ; 
the  anthers  in  three  parcels.  The  fruit  is  oblong, 
and  has  on  it  ten  white  lines.  The  fruit  of  Coccinia 
indica,  a  common  wild  Indian  species,  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  in  their  curries. 

coc  '-9ln-In,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  coccus,  and  suff. 
•ine  {Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CuH^Os.  A  substance  obtained  by  fusing 
carmine-red  with  potash,  and  dissolving  the  mass 
in  water,  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  agitating 
the  filtrate  with  ether  and  evaporating.  Water  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  residue  oxalic  and  succinic  acids, 
and  leaves  Coccinin  undissolved;  it  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  microscopic  rectangular  tab¬ 
lets,  which  are  very  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies,  form¬ 
ing  a  yellow  solution  which  on  exposure  to  the  air 
turns  green,  violet,  and  purple-red. 

coc  -9in-Ite,  s.  [TnGer.  coccinit,  from  Lat.  coc- 
cinus,  coccineus;  Gr.  kokkinos  —  scarlet,  and  suff. 
•ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).l 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  adamantine  luster  and  doubt¬ 
ful  composition,  occurring  in  reddish-brown  par¬ 
ticles  on  selenid  of  mercury.  {Dana.) 


coc-co-br^  -on,  s.  [Gr.  kokkos=  a  kernel  .  .  , 
the  cochineal  insect,  and  bryon— a  mossy  sea-weed, 
a  lichen,  a  catkin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Piperacese.  Cocco- 
bryon  capense  is  used  at  the  Cape  as  a  stomachic. 

coc-c6-car  -pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kokkos=  .  . 
the  cochineal  insect ;  karpos  =  fruit,  and  Lat.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idce.l  _  . 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacese  (Rose- 
tangles),  sub-order  Cry p toneme®. 

coc-co-chlor’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cocco- 
chloris,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervace®,  sub-order  Palmel- 
leee.  They  have  the  slimy  substratum  evident. 

coc-co-chl'dr’-ls,  s.  [Gr .kokkos=.  .  .  thecochi- 
neal  insect,  and  chloros=paie  green.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Coccochlorid.e  (q.  v.L  There  are  several 
species  spreading  on  the  ground,  in  moist  situations 
or  aquatic. 

coc  c8-9^p'-sel-um,  s.  [Gr.  kokkos  =  a  kernel, 
and  kypsele—a hollow  vessel.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  with  a  vase-like 
fruit.  Coccocypselum  repens  is  a  creeper  with  blu¬ 
ish-purple  berries,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

coc-cogn’-lc,  a.  [From  Gr.  kokkos= a  kernel,  and 
Lat.  gnidium,  with  granum  understood=the  seed 
of  the  Mezereon,  from  Gnidius  =  pertaining  to 
Gnidus  or  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria,  now  in  ruins.] 

coccognic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Daphne 
gnidium.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms. 

coc'-cogn-In,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkos— a  kernel,  and 
Lat.  gnidium .] 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  colorless  substance  C20H22O8, 
contained  in  the  seeds  of  Daphne  Mezereum.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  sublimes  when, 
heated. 

coc’-col-lte,  s.  [Fr .coccolite;  from  Gr.  kokkos = 
a  berry;  lithos— a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  green  granular  variety  of  pyrox¬ 
ene  arranged  by  Dana  under  his  variety  Lime 
Magnesia  Pyroxene  or  Malacolite  (q.  v.). 

coc’-co-llth,  s.  [Gr.  kokkos=a  kernel  .  .  . 
the  cochineal  insect,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Biol,  {pi.) :  The  name  given  in  1858,  by  Prof.  Hux¬ 
ley,  to  one  of  certain  minute  oval  or  globular 
calcareous  bodies  found  in  countless. numbers  in 
the  ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  either  detached  or  adher¬ 
ent  to  small  pieces  of  protoplasm.  They  have  since 
been  dredged.up  from  other  places,  and  found  in 
chalk,  and,  according  to  Guembel,  in  limestone  of 
all  ages.  Carter  thinks  they  belong  to  Melobesia,  a 
genus  of  Algee.  [Bathybius.] 

coc-cd-lo’-ba,  s.  [Gr.  kokkos=a  kernel  .  .  . 
the  cochineal  berry,  now  known  to  be  an  insect  and 
not  a  berry,  and  lobos=  a  lobe,  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polygonaceee.  The 
calyx  is  5-parted  and  ultimately  becomes  succulent ; 
the  corolla  is  wanting ;  the  stamens  are  five,  united 
by  thin  filaments  into  a  ring;  the  styles  3;  the 
stigma  simple;  the  one-seeded  nut  being  enveloped 
in  the  succulent  enlarged,  calyx.  Coccoloba  uvifera 
is  the  Sea-side  Grape,  which  grows  .on  the  shores  of' 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  Bermuda, « and  on  this 
continent.  It.  has  large  glossy  green  leaves  with 
red  veins.  The  berries  are  eatable.  It  is  an  ever¬ 
green.  It  helps  to  bind,  together  the  sandy  sea- 
coast,  and  protect  it  against  the  destructive  effects, 
of  wind  and  sea*  The  wood  is  used  for  cabinet 
work.  A  red  coloring  matter  in  it  is  employed  as  a 
dye.  The  wood,  leaves,  and  bark  are  astringent, 
and  a  decoction  of  them  evaporated  forms  Jamaica 
Kino. 

coc-c8-mIl’-I-&,  coc-ti-mlgr-I-u  {g  silent),  s. 

Eltal.]  A  kind  of  plum  growing  in  Calabria,  tho 
iark  of  which — especially  of  the  root — is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  N  eapolitan  faculty  for  its  virtues 
in  intermittent  fever.  {Ogilvie.) 

coc’-co-nels,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkos= a  kernel 
...  a  berry,  and  weis=unpracticed  in  a  thing 
or  powerless,  feeble(?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  species,  some  fresh-water,  others  marine. 

,  COC-CO-ne’-ma,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkos— a  kernel 
...  a  berry,  and  nema= that  which  is  spun,, 
yam.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese.  Cocconema  lanceo- 
latum  and  C.  cistula  are  common  in  fresh  water. 

coc'-cos-phere,  s.  [Gr.  kokkos=a  berry;  Eng. 
sphere  (q.  v.).]  The  name  given  by  Wallich  and- 
Huxley  to  a  spherical  mass  of  sarcode,  or  pro¬ 
toplasm,  inclosed  in  a  delicate  calcareous  envelope,, 
and  bearing  coccolitlis  on  its  external  surface. 
They  are  found  in  profusion  in  deep-sea  ooze,  ot 
floating  in  tropical  countries. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  CQr,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 


coccosteus 
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cock-feather 


COC-COS'-te-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkos=  a  kernel 
.  .  .  the  berry  like  the  cochineal  insect,  and 
osteon—  a  bone.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  section  Pla- 
codermata,  sub-order  Ostracostei.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  affinities,  as  Prof.  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  to 
the  Teleostean  Siluroids,  with  which,  perhaps,  they 
should  be  placed.  There  is  a  cephalic  buckler 
covered  with  small  hemispherical  tubercles,  the 
notochord  was  persistent,  but  the  rays  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  and  ventral  fins,  as  well  as  the  neural  and 
haemal  spines,  are  ossified.  The  tail  was  heterocer- 
cal.  Coccosteus  is  a  very  characteristic  organism 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  found  at  Gamrie,  in  Ork¬ 
ney,  Caithness,  Scotland,  &c.  It  is  found  also  in 
the  Eifel  country  and  in  the  Hartz.  The  genus 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence,  however,  in  the 
Upper  Silurian ;  species  of  that  age  having  been 
found  by  M.  Barrande  in  Bohemia. 

c6c-c6-thraus-te§,  s.  [From  Gr.  a  kernel  .  .  . 
a  berry,  and  thrauo,  fut.  thrausd = to  crush.] 

Ornith. :  Grosbeak.  A  genns  of  birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Coccothraustinee. 

coc-cS-thraus-ti  -nae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
coccothraustes  (q.  v.),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -in.ee 

(q-  ▼•);] 

Ornithology :  A  sub-family  of  Conirostral  Birds, 
family  Fringjllidae.  It  contains  the  Grosbeaks.  As 
their  names  import,  they  have  thick  bills  fitted  to 
crush  berries.  They  have  large  wings,  short  tails, 
and  stout  feet.  [Coccothraustes.] 
coc  -CTjle,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  kokkos=  ...  a 
berry.]  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  Coccum,  a  pericarp  of  dry  elastic  pieces,  or  coccules,  as 
in  Diosma,  Dictamnus,  Euphorbia.” — Lindley:  Introd.  to 
Botany,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

COC  -Cfi-lUS,  S.  [COCCULE.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Menispermacese. 
Sepals  6  in  2  whorls,  petals  6,  stamens  3  or  6, 
ovaries  3,  6  or  more  ;  drupes  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
The  genus  consists  of  climbing  plants  with  small, 

generally  white  or  green,  dioecious  flowers  and 
eart-shaped  leaves.  In  general  the  species  are 
bitter  febrifuges.  Cocculus  crispus ,  a  twining  species 
with  tubercles  or  warts  on  the  stem,  found  in 
Sumatra  and  the  Molucca  Islands,  is  used  by  the 
Malays  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  root  of  what 
was  formerly  called  Cocculus  palmatus  but  is 
now  designated  Jateorhiza  palmata,  found  in 
Mozambique  andOibo,  is  the  Calumba-root  of  com¬ 
merce,  from  which  a  bitter  is  obtained.  [Calumba.] 
A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  of  C.  villosus,  with  a 
few  heads  of  longpepper  in  goat’s^milk,  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Hindoos  _  in  rheumatism  and  old 
venereal  complaints,  as  is  a  green  jelly  for  heat 
of  urine.  An  ink  is  made  from  its  fruit.  In  Arabia 
a  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  acrid  berries  of  C. 
Cebatha. 


cocculus  indicus,  s. 

Comm.,  <&c. :  A  popular  name  given  to  a  species  of 
Menispermaceee,  which  furnishes  certain  dried  ber¬ 
ries  constituting  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are 
imported  from  the  East  Indies.  There  is  no  botan¬ 
ical  species  with  this  exact  name.  The  plant  which 
furnishes  the  berries,  the  Menispermum  Cocculus 
of  Linnseus,  was  called  by  De  Candolle  Cocculus 
suberosus ,  but  W ight  and  Arnott  have  since  removed 
it  from  the  cocculus  genus,  and  term  it  Anamirta 
Cocculus.  The  drupe  resembles  a  round  berry,  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  larger,  wrinkled  externally,  and 
with  a  brittle  husk.  The  kernel  is  intensely  bitter. 
It  contains  about  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  a 
powerful  bitter  narcotic  poison  called  Picrotoxin 
(q.  v.),  also  bases  called  Menispermine  O18H24N2O2, 
a  crystalline  base,  Paramenispermine,  and  several 
organic  acids,  &c.  C.  indicus  is  a  deadly  poison,  is 
used  to  give  a  bitter  taste  to  beer,  and  is  thrown 
into  rivers  to  kill  the  fish.  It  has  been  used  in  form 
of  ointment  in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in  decoc¬ 
tion  for  killing  vermin  in  the  hair  of  children  and 
animals.  They  are  commonly  known  in  this  country 
as  Fish-berries  (q.  v.). 

COC  -Cum,  s.  [Lat.  coccum=a  berry ;  Gr.  kokkos.] 
[Coccus.] 

Bot. :  Gartner’s  name  for  a  kind  of  fruit,  the 
same  as  Coccus,  2  (q.  v.). 


COC-CUS.  s.  [Gr.  kokkos=  a  kernel,  ....  the 
cochineal  insect,  the  female  of  which  is  so  like  a 
berry  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  one.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Coccid®  (q.  v.) .  Many  species  are  hurtful  to  plants 
in  greenhouses  and  elsewhere.  Gardeners  call  them 
bugs.  Coccus  adonidum  (the  Mealy  Bug)  does 
damage  in  hothouses,  as  does  C.  Testudo.  C.  Vitis 
(the  Vine-scale)  injures  vines,  and  C.  Hesperidum 
oranges.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  painting  the 
branch  on  which  they  congregate  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  or  fumigating  them  with  turpentine, 
tobacco,  or  sulphur.  Others,  however,  are  of  value 
as  dyes.  C.  Cacti ,  found  on  the  cactuses,  is  the 
Cochineal  Insect.  [Cochineal.]  C.  Ilicis,  found  on 
Quercus  coccifera,  an  evergreen  oak  in  the  south  of 


France,  furnishes  a  crimson  dye  which  has  long  been 
known  to  mankind.  C.  polonicus  is  used  by  the 
Turks  as  a  red  dye.  C.  Lacca  yields  lac.  [Lac.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  shell ;  a  carpel  separating  elastically 
from  an  axis  common  to  it  and  other  carpels. 

3.  Biol.:  A  spherical  bacterium ;  a  micrococcus. 
COC-§yg  -e-sil,  a.  [Lat.  coccyx  (genit.  coccygis) ; 

Gr.  kokkyx  —  a  cuckoo ;  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  cuckoo’s  beak.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  or  connected  with  the  coccyx, 
as  the  coccygeal  bones,  the  coccygeal  artery,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  coccygeal  nerves,  &c. 

“ ...  .  along  the  back  of  the  coccygeal  bones.” — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 

coccygeal  gland,  s. 

Anat.:  A  gland  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
lentil  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  occupying  a  hollow  at 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
coc-§yg  -e-us,  s.  [Coccygeal.] 

Anat.:  The  muscle  which  retains  the  coccyx  in 
its  place,  and  prevents  it  from  being  forced  back¬ 
ward  during  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  ( Dungli - 
son.) 

*coc  -§fn,  s.  [Lat.  coccinum. ]  A  red  or  scarlet 
color. 

“  The  marchaundises  of  purpur  and  silk  and  coccynP — 
Wycliffe:  Apocal.  xviii.  12. 

COC'-<j^x,  s.  [Lat.  coccyx;  Gr.  kokkyx=&  cuckoo, 
the  beak  of  which  it  resembles.] 

Anat.:  The  lowermost  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  consisting  of  four,  or  more  rarely  five  or 
three,  divided  terminal  vertebrae,  which  become 
more  or  less  united  into  one  with  the  advance  of 
age.  They  have  been  called  united  vertebrce. 
coc'-Q^s-tes,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkyx=  a  cuckoo.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Cuculidae,  sub¬ 
family  Cuculinae.  Coccystes  glandarius,  the  Great 
Spotted  Cuckoo,  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

COC-9f-zI'-nse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  coccyzus, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.) 

Ornith. :  Hooked-billed  Cuckoos.  A  sub-family  of 
birds,  family  Cuculidae  (Cuckoos).  The  nostrils 
are  linear,  the  bill  curved,  with  the  margin  of  the 
upper  mandible  dilated ;  the  tarsus  is  naked  and 
lengthened  ;  the  tail  very  long  and  cuneated. 
coc'-§y-zus,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkyx= a  cuckoo.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Coccyzinee  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  natives  of  this 
country.  Coccyzus  americanus,  the  American 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

cogh  -l-neal,  s.  [In  Fr.  cochenille;  Ital.  cocci- 
niglia,  dimin.  of  Sp.  cochina=a  fat  little  female 
Pig-] 

1.  Comm. :  Properly  the  dried  female  of  the  Coch¬ 
ineal  insect,  Coccus  cacti.  [Cochineal  Insect.]  A 
single  pound  of  cochineal  is  supposed  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  70,000  distinct  individuals.  It  is  used  in 
dyeing  scarlet,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  scarlet 
and  carmine,  the  color  being  brought  out  and  fixed 
by  chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Historical:  The  Spaniards  first  discovered  its 
value  in  1518.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1523  and  into  India  in  1795. 


cochineal  fig,  s.  A  cactus,  Opuntia  cochinillifera. 
cochineal  insect,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  cacti,  the  cactus  meant  being 
the  Cactus  opuntia,  which  grows  in  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  Central  America.  Cactus  cochin- 


Cochineal  Insect  on  Cactus. 


illifera  is  another  plant  on  which  the  insect  feeds. 
The  cochineal  insect  has  been  introduced  from 
America  into  Spain  and  Algeria. 

COCh-le-3,  s.  [Lat.  cochlea= a  snail,  a  snail’s 
shell;  from  Gr.  kochlos— a  mollusk  with  a  spiral 
shell,  used  for  dyeing  purple,  murex.] 

1.  Mach.:  An  ancient  engine  of  a  spiral  form;  a 
screw-jack. 

2.  Hydraul.:  A  spiral  pump  for  raising  water, 
introduced  by  Archimedes  into  Egypt. 

3.  Anat. :  The  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
ear.  It  consists  of  a  gradually  tapering  spiral  tube, 
the  inner  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  a  central 
column  or  modiolus,  around  which  it  winds. 
(Quain.) 


coch '-le-3.il,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cochle(a )  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  Cochlear  (q.  v.). 
coch  -le-^r,  a.  [From  Lat.  cochlear= a  spoon.] 
Bot.  ( Of  aestivation) :  A  term  used  when  one 
piece  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  hollowed 
like  a  helmet  or  bowl,  covers  the  rest,  as  in  Aco- 
nitum,  some  species  of  personate  plants,  &c.  ( Lind¬ 

ley .) 

coch-le-ar  -I-3,  s.  [From  Lat.  cochlear= a  spoon, 
which  the  hollowed  out  leaves  somewhat  resemble.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cruciferee,  sub¬ 
order  Pleurorhizeae,  and  the  tribe  Alyssinete.  The 
seed  vessel  (a  silicule)  is  oval  or  globose,  with  turgid 
valves,  having  a  prominent  nerve  in  the  middle ; 
the  seeds  are  many,  not  margined,  tuberculate  ;  the 
calyx  is  patent.  Two  very  distinct  species  are  quite 
well  known :  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  the  Horse-rad¬ 
ish,  and  C.  officinalis,  the  Scurvy-grass.  The  name 
Scurvy-grass  was  given  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  of  great  value  as  an  antiscorbutic.  If  eaten 
fresh  it  is  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  but  is  feeble  if 
allowed  to  dry  before  being  taken, 
cochlearia  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  The  essential  oil  of  Common  Scurvy- 
grass,  Cochlearia  officinalis.  It  boils  at  160°,  and 
consists  of  methyl-ethyl-thio-carbimide.  Its  chem¬ 
ical  synthesis  is  thus  expressed : 

N<CH  (CH3)  (C2H5). 

coch-le-ar-l-form,  a.  [Lat.  cochlear=&  spoon, 
and  forma= form,  shape.] 

Bot.,  Anat,,  dtc. :  Spoon-shaped. 

Cochleariform  process,  processus  cochleariformis : 
Anat.:  A  small  passage  which  lodges  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle  of  the  ear. 

coch-le-ar -y,  a.  [From  Lat.  cochlearum= a 
shell,  a  snail.]  The  same  as  Cochleate  (q.  v.). 

“That  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy  spires, 
and  cochleary  turnings  about  it.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors. 

c5ch -le-ate,  coch -le-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cochle- 

atus= spiral  or  screw-formed.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Circular,  spiral. 

2.  Bot. :  Twisted  in  a  short  spire  so  as  to  resemble 
the  convolutions  of  a  shell-snail,  as  the  legume  of 
Medicago  cochleata,  or  the  seed  of  Salicornia. 
I Lindley .) 

“  Two  pieces  of  stone,  struck  forth  of  the  cavity  of  the 
umbilici  of  shells,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  foregoing ; 
they  are  of  a  cochleated  figure.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

coch -le-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cochlea  (q.  v.),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]  Spiral  like  a  shell-snail ;  cochleate. 
(Derham.) 

coch-ll-di-o-sper-mate,  a.  [Gr.  kochlidion=a. 
small  snail,  and  sperma= a  seed.] 

Bot.  (Of  seeds) :  Concave  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other. 

COCh-ll-6-donts,  s.  [Gr.  kochlias=a  snail  with 
a  spiral  shell,  and  odous,  odontos=&  tooth.] 
Paloeont. :  A  form  of  teeth  formed  of  broad  crush¬ 
ing  plates  like  those  of  the  Port  Jackson  Shark. 
They  are  found  in  Cochliodus. 

COCh-lI-6  -dus,  s.  [Gr.  kochliodes=spiral  tooth.] 
Paloeont. ;  A  genus  of  Cestraciont  Fishes  with 
cochliodont  teeth.  They  are  found  in  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  Limestone  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  Bristol, 
England. 

coch-l6-sper  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  kochlos= a  mollusk 
with  a  spiral  shell,  and  sperma=seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cistaceee.  Cochlo- 
spermum  Gossypium  is  an  Indian  tree  with  large 
and  magnificent  bright  yellow  flowers,  five-lobed, 
and  five  to  six  inches  long.  Royle  says  that  it  yields 
the  gum  Kuteera.  which  in  the  northwest  provinces 
of  India  is  substituted  for  tragacanth.  A  decoction 
of  the  roots  of  C.  insigns  is  used  in  Brazil  in  internal 
pains,  especially  if  these  have  been  produced  by 
falls  or  accidents ;  it  is  also  given  to  heal  abscesses. 
C.  tinctorium  is  prescribed  in  amenorrhoea,  besides 
furnishing  a  yellow  dye.  (Lindley.) 

*C0Ch-0Ure,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  coc7ie=couch ;  -owre= 
er .]  One  who  lies  on  a  couch. 

“  He  makyth  me  to  swelle  both  flesshe  and  veyne, 

And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a  cochoure.” 

Nugce  Poeticce,  p.  66. 

c6-9in'-ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  cocoa  (1),  and 
suff.  - inic .] 

*C0  -9111-m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cocin(ic)  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  glycerides  of  lauric  and 
myristic  acids. 

cock  (1),  s.  [Ital.  cocca;  Fr.  coche.]  The  notch 
of  an  arrow. 

*cock-feather,  *cocke-feather,  s. 

Archery:  The  feather  which  stood  upon  the 
arrow,  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon  the  string, 
perpendicularly  above  the  cock  or  notch.  (Nares.) 

“The  cocke-feather  is  called  that  which  standeth  above 
in  right  nockinge.” — Ascham:  Toxoph.,  p.  175. 


MU,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shem.  -tion, 


9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


cock 
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cock 


cock  (2),  *coc,  *cocke,  *cok,  *cokke,  s.  A  a. 

[O.  Fr.  coc;  Fr.  coq,  from  Low  Lat.  coccum,  an 
onomatopoeic  word  occurring  in  the  Lex  Salica ; 
Gr.  kokku— the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  or  cock;  Icel. 
kokr ;  A.  S.  coc.  (Skeat.)'j 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl, 


Old  cock:  A  familiar  form  of  address,  synonymous 
with  old  boy,  old  chap,  etc. 

“  He  was  an  honest  old  cock.” — Graves. 

TT  Cock  is  also  used  as  the  second  part  of  a  word 
such  as  blackcock,  woodcock,  &c.,  where  it  has  no 
further  meaning  than  bird,  irrespective  of  sex. 

B.  As  adj.:  Used  in  such  words  as  cock-robin , 
cock-sparrow ,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  male. 

COCk-a-bendy,  s.  An  instrument  for  twisting 


Jesus  said  unto  him,  "Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this  ropes,  consisting  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  held  in 
■  '  '  "  --  -  -  -  ....  fjjg  hand,  through  which  a  pm  runs.  In  conse¬ 

quence  of  this  pin  being  turned  round,  the  rope  is 
twisted.  The  thraw-crook  is  of  a  different  con¬ 
struction,  being  formed  of  one  piece  of  wood  only. 

cock-a-hoop,  adv.  [Fr.  huppe=a  crest;  cock-a- 
hoop  =  a  crested  cock:  hence,  a  proud  fellow,  Ac.] 
Proudly,  exultingly. 

“  You’ll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  ! 

You  will  set  cock-a-hoop !  you’ll  be  the  man  !” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  ft. 
*COCk-ale,  s.  A  kind  of  ale  celebrated  for  its 
superior  quality. 

“Whether  it  be  cock-ale,  China-ale,  rasberry-ale,  sage- 
ale,  .  .  .” — Poor  Robin,  1738. 

_  cock-a-pentie,  s._  One  whose  pride  makes  him 
live  and  act  above  his  income. 


night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.’’ 
— Matt.  xxvi.  34. 

(2)  The  male  of  any  bird;  as,  A  cocfc-robin. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  The  mark  at  which  archers  shot;  the  prize 
for  shooting  or  wrestling  (probably  originally  a 
cock  or  bird) . 

“  Go  not  to  the  wrastelinge  ne  to  schotynge  at  cok.” — 
Babees  Book,  p.  40. 

(2)  The  mark  at  which  curlers  play. 

If  The  stone  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  mark  is 
said  to  be  cock-hight,  i.  e.,  as  high  as  the  cock. 

*(3)  The  call  or  cry  of  the  male  of  the  domestic 
fowl;  cock-crow. 

“At  the  fryst  cokke  roose  he.” — Ypomedon,  783. 

t(4)  A  leader,  a  chief. 

“  Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club  since  he  left  us.” — 
Addison. 

f(5)  A  good  fellow ;  a  brave,  noble  man. 

“Great.  Well  said,  father  Honest,  quoth  the  guide; 
for  by  this  I  know  thou  art  a  cock  of  the  right  kind, 
for  thou  hast  said  the  truth.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  pt.  ii. 

(6)  The  act  of  turning  anything  upward;  the  turn 
given. 

“  He  wore  a  broad  stiff  hat,  cudgel-proof,  with  an  edging 
three  fingers  deep,  trussed  up  into  the  fierce  trooper’s 
cock.” — Guardian,  No.  143. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornith.: 

(1)  The  domestic  cock  is  Gallus  domesticus.  It 
has  been  domesticated  from  time  immemorial, 
figuring  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Some  think 
it  was  derived  from  the  Gallus  bankivus  of  Java. 

(2)  Various  fowls,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
domestic  fowl,  as  the  Blackcock,  Tetrao  tetrix.  _ 

If  (1)  Cock  of  the  Rock :  The  name  given  in  Guiana 
to  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  though  in 
certain  respects  resembling  one  of  the  Gallinacese 
is  really  one  of  the  Piprinee  or  Manakins,  a  sub¬ 
family  of  Ampelidae  or  Chatterers.  It  is  orange- 
colored,  with  black  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

(2)  Cock  of  the  Plains :  A  species  of  gr c  use  found 
near  the  Pacific  coast  in  North  America.  Called 
also  Sage  grouse. 

(3)  Cock  of  the  Wood :  [Capercailzie.] 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  A  bridge  piece  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  watch 
plate  or  block,  and  at  the  other  forming  a  bearing 
for  a  pivot  of  a  balance  or  anything  similar. 

(2)  The  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial. 

3.  Mechanics: 

(11  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(2)  A  weathercock,  a  vane. 

“  You  cataracts  and  hurricanes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drench’d  our  steeples,  drown’d  the  cocks.” 

Shakesp.i  Lear,  iii.  2. 

(3)  The  hammer  of  a  gun-lock. 

“  Is  thy  cock  ready,  and  thy  powder  dry?  ” — Marlowe : 
Lust’s  Dom.,  iii.  6. 


cock-bead-plane,  s.  A  plane  for  making  a  mold¬ 
ing  which  projects  above  the  common  surface  of 
the  timber. 

cock-bill,  adv.  [See  A-cockbill.] 

IT  To  put  the  yards  a-cockbill :  To  top  them  by  one 
lift  to  an  angle  with  the  deck.  The  symbol  of 
mourning. 

cock-bill,  v.  t.  [Cock-bill,  adv. ]  To  place  the 
anchor  in  the  position  described  under  the  adverb. 

cock-bird-hight,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Fullness  only  equal  to  that  of  a  male 
chicken. 

2.  Fig. :  Elevation  of  spirits. 

cock-brained,  a.  Rash,  giddy,  flighty. 

“  .  .  .  a  cock-brained  solicitor.” — Milton :  Colasterion. 

*COCk-bread,  s.  Food  for  game-cocks. 

“You  feed  us  with  cock-bread.” — Southey.  Doctor,  ch. 
clxiv. 

cock-bree,  cock-broo,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  cock; 
Scotch  bree  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Cock-broth  (q.v.). 

cock-broth,  s.  A  broth  made  by  boiling  down  a 
cock. 

“  Diet  upon  spoon-meats;  as  veal  or  cock-broths  prepared 
with  French  barley.” — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

cock-crow,  *cockes-crow,  cock-crowing,  s. 

1.  The  call  or  cry  of  a  cock. 

2.  The  time  at  which  cocks  crow. 

If  The  Hebrews  divided  the  night  into  four 
watches:  1.  The  “beginning  of  the  watches,”  or 
“  even.”  Lam.  ii.  19;  2.  The  “  middle  watch”  or  “mid¬ 
night,  Judges  vii.  19;  3.  The  “cock-crowing”;  4. 
“The  morning  watch,”  or  “dawning,”  Exodus  xiv.  24. 

“  Ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh — at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the 
morning.” — Mark  xiii.  35. 

cock-eye,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  squinting  or  crooked  eye. 

2.  Technically: 

(1)  Milling:  A  cavity  on  the  under  side  of  the 
balance-rynd  to  receive  the  point  of  the  spindle. 

(2)  Saddlery :  An  iron  loop  on  the  end  of  a  trace, 


adapted  to  catch  over  the  pin  on  the  end  of  a  single-  Dittander,  or  Pepperwort. 


COCk-foot,  s.  A  plant,  Chelidonium  majus,  the 
Greater  Celandine. 

COCk-grass,  s.  A  plant,  Rhinanthus  Crist a-gallb 
the  Yellow  Rattle. 

cock-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  herb  All-heal,  Stachys  palus 
tris,  Linn. 

2.  Mach. :  The  upper  part  of  a  millstone  spindle. 

COCk-headed,  a.  Giddy,  rash,  hasty. 

cock-hedge,  s.  A  quickset  hedge, 
cock-horse,  s.  A  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  rocking-horse  for  a  child ;  a  stick,  having  a 
horse’s  head  at  the  end,  on  which  children  ride. 

*2.  Any  high  or  tall  horse.  [See  A-cock  horse.] 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Raised  up,  aloft. 

“  Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 

Sits  co  \k-horse  on  her  throne  the  brain.” 

Prion  Alma,  i.  3L 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  in  mind  or  feeling,  proud,  exult 
ant,  upstart. 

“  Our  painted  fools  and  cock-horse  peasantry.” — Mar. 
lowe. 

cock-lobster,  s.  A  male  lobster. 

cock-loft,  s.  [Either  Eng.  cock,  and  loft,  from 
the  birds  roosting  there,  or  a  corruption  of  Mid, 
Eng.  cop— tog.']  An  upper  loft,  a  garret. 

“.  .  .  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks  together 

in  cock-lofts  and  cellars.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

cock-master,  s.  An  owner  or  breeder  of  game¬ 
cocks. 

cock-match,  s.  A  battle  of  cocks;  a  cock-fight. 

cock-metal,  s.  An  inferior  alloy  of  copper  and 
lead  for  making  faucets. 

cock-paddle,  cock-padle,  s.  The  Lump,  a  fish 

of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  Cyclopterus  Lumpus, 
Linn. 

“Lumpus  Anglorum,  Nostratibus  Cock-Paddle." — Sibb, 
Scott,  p.  24. 

cock-rose,  s.  Any  wild  poppy  with  a  red  flower* 
but  most  commonly  the  long,  smooth-headed  poppy. 
Also  called  cop-rose. 

*cock-shut,  s. 

1.  The  close  of  the  day ;  nightfall ;  the  time  wheE 
fowls  go  to  roost. 

“  Rat.  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  himself, 

Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 

Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  A  net  for  catching  woodcocks. 

cock-stride,  s.  Avery  short  distance;  as  much 
as  may  be  included  in  the  stride  of  a  cock. 

cock-throttled,  a. 

Vet.:  An  epithet  for  a  hors9  whose  throttle  of 
windpipe  is  so  long  that  he  cannot  fetch  his  breath 
so  easily  as  other  horses  do. 

cock-water,  s. 

Min.:  A  small  stream  of  water  brought  in  a 
pipe  and  used  to  wash  ore. 

cock-weed,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant,  called  also 


tree. 

cock-eyed,  a.  Having  a  crooked  or  squinting  eye. 
“A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng.” 

Byron:  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  v.  66. 

cock-fight,  s. 

1.  A  battle  or  match  of  cocks. 

“  In  cock-fights,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the 
other  more  cowardly.” — Bacon:  Natural  Histomj. 

2.  A  child’s  game,  played  with  the  stalks  of  the 
plantain. 


(4)  A  spout  to  let  water  out  at  will  by  turning  the 
stop  ;  a  faucet  or  rotary  valve  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  a  blow-off  cock,  a  stop-cock,  Ac. 

“On  opening  this  cock  the  mixed  air  and  vapor  rush 
from  the  experimental  tube  into  the  empty  vessel  .  .  .” 

— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  x.  280. 

VThe  cock  is  the  symbol  of  France,  as  the  bull  is 
of  England  and  the  eagle  is  of  the  United  States. 

“The  name  of  this  cock  was  ‘Le  coq  de  la  gloire,’ 

He  crowed  over  Seine  and  he  strutted  in  Loire, 

And  he  drank  the  blue  waters  of  Rhone  and  Garonne, 

And  where’er  there  was  fighting,  was  sure  to  make  one. 

From  Egypt’s  hot  sands,  to  the  wide  steppes  of  snow. 

This  cock  o’er  all  sorts  of  winged  rivals  would  crow.” 

Punch  (1849). 

Tf  To  cast  at  the  cocks : 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  for  a  piece  of  money  at  a  cock 
tied  to  a  stake.  The  barbarous  practice  is  now 
obsolete. 

2.  Fig. :  To  waste,  to  squander. 

Cock  and  key :  A  stop-cock. 

Cock  and  pail:  A  spigot  and  faucet. 

Cock  of  the  walk:  The  chief  or  head  of  his  own 

circle. 

A  cock-and-bull  story :  An  exaggerated  story. 

To  live  like  a  fighting  cock:  To  live  luxuriously. 

Every  cock  on  his  own  dunghill:  Every  man  is  a 
hero  in  his  own  circle ;  every  one  fights  best  when  he  “  The  Squire  faltered  out:  <  Well,  this  beats  cock-fight . 
has  his  friends  and  backers  about  him.  ing.’  "—Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi.  (Davies.) 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


cock  (3),  s.  [Dan.  kok=  a  heap,  a  pile;  Icel. 
kOkkr= a  lump,  a  ball;  Sw.  koka=  a  clod  of  earth. 
( Skeat .)] 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  conical  pile  of  hay. 

“  As  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  spread  the  hay 
again,  and  turn  it,  that  it  may  wither  on  the  other  side; 
then  handle  it,  and,  if  you  find  it  dry,  make  it  up  into 

cocks.” — Mortimer. 

2.  Fig. :  The  comer  or  point  or  form  of  a  hat. 

“  You  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in 
his  hands,  molding  it  into  several  different  cocks.” — Addi- 


cock-fighter,  s.  One  who  sets  cocks  to  fight,  or  son. 
markedly  countenances  another  in  doing  so.  cock  (4),  *cog,  *COgge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coque  ,*  ItaL 

•  •  the  brutal  cock-fighter,  who  knows  well  that  he  cocca ,'  Sp.  COCa=  a  boat.]  [COCK-BOAT.] 
can  improve  his  breed  by  careful  selection  of  the  best  1.  A  small  vessel. 

cocks.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  „  ,  ,  .  ......  ,  „ 

p.  88.  “  Fro  Carlele  to  the  coste  there  thy  cogge  lengges.” 

_ _  „  Morte  Arthurs,  476. 

cock-fighting,  ci,  &  s»  ,  ,  ,  *  •  . , 

a  l-u  ,  n  ,  „  ,  , .  2.  Avery  small  boat  used  on  rivers,  or  near  tho 

A.  Asadj..  Addicted  to  the  sport  of  cock-fighting,  shore;  formerly  the  general  name  of  a  yawl. 


B.  As  subst.:  The  setting  cocks  to  fight. 

“All  we  have  seen,  compar’d  to  his  experience, 

Has  been  but  cudgel-play  or  cock-fighting.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  The  Captain. 

IT  To  beat  cock-fighting :  To  surpass  anything  con¬ 
ceivable. 


“I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cock.” — Tragedy  of 
Hoffman. 

cock-boat,  *cockbote,  s.  [Cock  (4),  s.] 

*COCk  (5),  *cocke,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the  name 
of  God.]  An  oath. 

“By  cocke  I  will  foxe  you.” — Damon  and  Pythias,  O.  PL, 
i.  216. 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work; 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tyy,  Syrian.  88,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


cock 


955 


cocket-center 


„-6ck  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cock  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  erect,  or  upright ;  to  cause  to  stick  up. 

“  This  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  motion  so 
often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man’s  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros.” — 
Addison. 

IT  Commonly  with  the  adverb  up. 

2.  To  set  the  hat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  the  head. 

“  [Dick]  stroked  his  chin  and  cocked  his  hat.” 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  346. 

II.  Tech. :  To  raise  the  cock  or  hammer  of  a  gun 
ready  for  firing. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. ;  To  stick  up,  to  stand  up. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  strut  about  with  head  in  air,  to  swagger 
about,  to  bluster. 

“  Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ; 

The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit; 

And  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks,  would  cry, 
I  vow,  methinks,  he’s  pretty  company.” — Dryden. 

(а)  With  the  pronoun  it. 

“And  if  they  be  both  disposed  to  cock  it  throughly  yet 
when  they  both  be  made  bankrupts,  then  they  must  needs 
conclude  a  peace.” — Sir  T.  Smith:  Oration  III.;  Appendix 
to  his  Life. 

(б)  With  the  adverb  up. 

"...  in  that  he  was  found  cocking  up  against  God.” 
— Archdeacon  Arnway:  Alarum.,  p.  161  (1661). 

(2)  To  train  or  make  use  of  fighting  cocks. 

“Cries  out  ’gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

cock  (2),  *coke,  v.  i.  <fc  t.  [Cock  (3),  s.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  set  hay  up  in  cocks  or  small 
piles. 

“  Canstow  serven,  he  seide  .  .  . 

Other  coke  for  my  cokers?  ” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  c.  vi.,  12. 

2.  Trans. :  To  put  into  cocks  or  small  heaps. 

“  Sike  myrth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 

Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay.” 

Spenser:  Shep.  Cal.,  xi. 

cock  (3),  v.  t.  [Calk,  u.]  To  calk  a  horse’s 
shoe. 

“  Cautious  men  when  they  went  on  the  roads  had  their 
horses’  shoes  cocked.” — Trollope. 

♦cock  (4),  *cocke,  *cocken,  v.  i.  [Etymol. 
doubtful;  probably  from  Cock  (2),s]  To  fight. 

“  For  te  cocke  with  knyf  hast  thou  none  nede.” 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  153. 

cock-a'de,  *cock-arde,  s.  [Fr.  coquarde,  fem. 
of  coquard—"  foolishly  proud,  saucy,  presumptuous, 
malaperty,  indiscreetly  peart,  cocket,  jolly,  cheer¬ 
ful.”  (  Cotgrave . )  “  Coquarde ,  bonnet  h  la  co¬ 
quarde,  a  Spanish  cap,  any  bonnet  or  cap  worn 
proudly.”  (Ibid.)  From  0.  Fr.  coc;  Fr.  cog=a 
cock,  from  the  resemblance  to  a  cock’s-comb.J  A 
ribbon,  or  knot  of  ribbons,  or  other  similar  material 
worn  in  the  hat;  more  specially,  a  rosette  of 
leather  worn  by  uniformed  or  liveried  servants  on 
the  side  of  their  hats.  In  England,  cockades  are 
worn  by  servants  of  masters  serving  under  the 
crown  as  officers  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  Deputy 
Lieutenants,  <fcc.,  and  are  of  black  leather,  origi¬ 
nally  the  distinctive  cockade  of  the  House  of  Han¬ 
over.  Colored  cockades  mark  the  retinue  of  foreign 
officials.  Cockades  have  at  different  times  been 
used  as  party  symbols.  The  White  Cockade  was 
assumed  by  the  Jacobites.  Cockades  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  French  Revolution.  In  this 
country  the  use  of  cockades  is  very  limited,  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  decorations  of  a  few  coach¬ 
men  serving  in  the  establishment  of  ostentatious 
parvenus. 

cock-a'-ded,  a.  [Eng .  cockad(e) ; -ed.]  Wear¬ 
ing  or  provided  with  a  cockade. 

“  A  pamper’d  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air, 
Well-fashion’ d  figure,  and  cockaded  brow, 

He  took  in  change.”  Young:  Night  Thoughts,  5. 

*C0Ck'-al,  *C0Ck-all,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  game  played  with  a  sheep’s  pastern  bones 
instead  of  dice. 

“  Cockals,  which  the  Dutch  call  ‘feelings,’  are  different 
from  dice;  for  they  are  square  with  four  sides,  and  dice 
have  six.” — Kinder:  Sand,  of  Salvation  (1658),  p.  368. 

2.  The  bones  used  in  playing  the  game.  [Huckle- 
bones.] 

♦cock’-a-lgm,  *cok-a-land,  *coc-a-lasne,  s. 
[Fr.  coq-d-l'dne= a  cock-and-bull  story.] 

1.  A  comic  or  ludicrous  representation. 

« What  a  Coc  A  V  Asne  is  this?  I  talk  of  women,  and 
thou  answerest  Tennis.”— Sir  Topling  Flutter. 

2.  Used  to  denote  an  imperfect  writing. 

“Excuse  the  rather  cockaland  then  letter  from  him  who 

carethe  not  howe  disformall  his  penn’s  expression  be  to 
you,  to  whome  he  is  a  most  faithfull  servant.”  Lett.  Sir 
John  Wishard,  Mem.  of  Ur.  Spottiswood,  p.  50. 


cock-a-too,  *cac-a-to,  *cock-a-toon,  *co- 
ca-to,  s.  [Fr.  kakatou,  kakatoes;  Ger.  kakadu; 
from  the  Malay  kakatua= a  cockatoo,  an  onoma- 
topoetic  word.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  species  of  the  sub-family  of 
birds  described  under  No.  2. 

2.  Ornith  (pi.  Cockatoos) :  The  name  given  to  the 
birds  of  the  family  Psittacidae,  sub-family  Cacatu- 
inee,  the  same  that  was  called  by  Swainson  Plyctolo- 
phinte.  They  have  a  large  head,  ornamented  with 
a  folding  or  procumbent  crest,  a  short,  very  broad 
bill  with  the  culmen  of  it  very  much  curved.  The 
tail  is  lengthened  and  broad,  the  feathers  not  nar¬ 
rowed.  Besides  theirpeculiar  utterance  “cockatoo,” 
from  which  they  derive  their  name,  screamed  out 
harshly,  they  are  not  able  to  acquire  more  than  a 
few  words,  their  imitative  power  being  but  slight. 
They  inhabit  Australia  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
living  in  woods,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  seeds  and 
fruits,  which  their  bills  are  well  adapted  to  crush. 
They  also  eat  insects.  The  species  most  frequently 
brought  to  this  country  are  the  Great  Sulphur- 
crested  Cockatoo,  Cacatua  galerita,  and  the  Small 
Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo,  C.  sulphurea.  They  are 
white  with  yellow  crests.  They  become  thoroughly 
domesticated. 

“Here  are  also — [in  the  Mauritius]  herons  white  and 
beautiful; — cocatoes,  a  sort  of  parrot,  whose  nature  may 
well  take  name  from  [Gr.]  kakon  oOn,  it  is  so  fierce  and 
so  indomitable.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  383. 

“She  had  two  little  dogs  on  a  cushion  in  her  lap,  and  a 
cockatoo  on  her  shoulder.” — Gray.  Letter  to  Dr.  Warton. 

cock-A-trige,  *coc’-A-tryse,  *kok'-A-trIge,  s. 

tO.  Fr.  cocatrice= a  crocodile;  Sp.  cocotriz;  from 
jow  Lat.  cocatricem,  acc.  of  cocatrix— a  crocodile, 
a  basilisk :  a  corruption  of  Low  Lat.  cocodrillus=a. 
crocodile.  “  The  r  being  dropped,  as  in  Sp.  coco- 
drilo,  Mid.  Eng.  cokedrill,  the  fable  that  the  animal 
was  produced  from  a  cock's  egg  was  invented  to 
account  for  it.”  ( Skeat .)]  [Basilisk,  Crocodile.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  basilisk,  a  fabulous  serpent  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  from  a  cock’s  egg  hatched 
by  a  serpent.  Its  breath  and  even  its  look  were 
believed  to  have  been  fatal  to  any  who  came  within 
their  influence. 

“  Cocatryse.  Basiliscus,  cocodrillus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
“For,  behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among 
you,  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you, 
saith  the  Lord.” — Jer.  viii.  17. 


*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  venomous  or  deadly. 

“  This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king, 
that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy  him 
first.” — Bacon. 

(2)  A  courtesan,  a  harlot. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.:  For  the  difference  between  a  basilisk 
and  an  amphisien  cockatrice,  see  Basilisk. 

2.  Scrip. :  The  word  “  cockatrice  ”  occurs  four 
times  in  the  text  and  once  in  the  margin  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  In  four  of  these 
passages,  viz.,  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin),  Isa.  xi.  8, 
lix.  5,  Jer.  viii.  17,  the  word  is  [Heb.l  tsiphoni,  and 
in  one,  viz.,  Isa.  xiv.  29,  it  is  [Heb.]  tsepha. 
Tsiphoni  means  that  which  is  generated  from  a  ser¬ 
pent,  hence  a  serpent  itself.  Tsepha,  which  is  from 
the  same  root,  is  a  serpent’s  progeny.  It  evidently 
means  a  very  venomous  serpent,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  countenance  is  given  in  Scripture 
to  the  fable  about  the  origin  of  the  cockatrice,  or 
to  any  other  of  the  myths  that  of  old  clustered  so 
thickly  around  that  animal  of  now  fallen  fame. 

Cock-ay  ne,  *Coc-agne,  s.  [Fr.  cocagne ;  O.  Fr. 
cocaigne;  Ital.  cucagna,  cuccagna;  from  cucca= 
dainties,  sweetmeats  ;  from  Lat.  coquo= to  cook ; 
from  the  belief  that  the  houses  in  this  fabulous 
land  were  covered  with  cakes.] 

1.  A  fabulous  or  imaginary  land,  the  home  of 
luxury  and  idleness. 

2.  The  land  or  home  of  cockneys,  cockneydom. 
cock'-ghaf-er,  s ■  [Eng.  cock,  and  chafer  (q.  v.).] 
Entom.:  The  popular  name  of  a  lamellicorn 

beetle,  Melolontha  vulgaris,  found  in  England.  It 
crawls  awkwardly  on  the  ground,  and  when  it  flies 
does  so  heavily  and  with  a  whirring  hum.  The 
larv®  are  found  in  dung  or  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter  or  buried  in  the  ground, 
cocked  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cock  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  (of  a  hat):  Three-cornered, 
cocked  (2), pa. par.  or  a.  [Cock  (2),  v.] 
cock'-ee,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cock,  and  Scotch  ee—eye.] 

In  the  game  of  curling,  the  place  at  each  end  of  the 
rink  or  course,  whence  the  stones  must  be  hurled, 
and  which  they  ought  to  reach,  generally  marked 
by  a  cross,  within  a  circle. 

tcock'-er  (l),*C0Ckeryn,  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubt¬ 
ful  (probably  a  frequentative  of  cock  or  cog=to 
shake,  to  rock ;  hence— to  dandle.  Cf.  Wei.  cocri= 


to  fondle;  cocr=a  coaxing,  a  fondling;  cocraeth—i 
fondling;  and  Fr.  coqueliner  =to  dandle,  to  cocker 
to  fondle,  to  pamper,  to  make  a  wanton  of  a  child.] 
To  pamper  or  indulge  children  ;  to  treat  with  too 
great  tenderness  and  care ;  to  fondle,  to  spoil. 

tcock'-er  (2),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  from  cock  (1),  s.; 
suff.  -er.]  To  be  in  a  tottering  state. 

cock'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  cock  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  is  devoted  to  cock-fighting. 

“He  was  the  greatest  cocker  in  England.” — Steele:  Con¬ 
scious  Lovers,  act  iv. 

2.  A  kind  of  spaniel  trained  to  start  woodcocks 
and  other  game. 

cock'-er  (2),  ♦cok’-er  (1),  s.  [Cock  (2),  v.]  One 
who  puts  hay  into  cocks. 

“  Canstow  semen  he  seide  .  .  . 

Other  coke  for  my  cokers,  other  to  the  cart  picche.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  c.  vi.  12. 

cock'-er  (3),  *coc-ur,  *cok-er  (2),  ♦cok-yr,  *cok- 
ar,  s.  [A.  S.  cocor,  cocur;  O.  Fries,  kokcr;  Ger. 
kdker;  O.  H.  Ger.  chochar ;  Sw.  koger;  Dan.  log¬ 
ger.)  A  kind  of  coarse  half -boot  worn  by  rustics. 
It  properly  signifies  gaiters  and  leggings,  and  even 
coarse  stockings  without  feet,  used  as  gaiters. 

“  Now  doth  he  inly  scorne  his  Kendal  green, 

And  his  patch’d  cockers  now  despised  been.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

cock’-er  (4),  *cok'-ker,  s.  A  quarrelsome  fellow. 

“Thise  cokkers  and  thise  bollars.” 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  242. 

cock’-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cocker,  «.] 

cock  -er-el,  *cokerelle,  s.  [A  double  dimin.  of 
cock,  s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  A  young  cock. 

2.  Fig.:  A  proud,  high-spirited  young  fellow. 

“  What  wilt  thou  be,  young  cockerel,  when  thy  spurs 
Are  growntosharpness?”  Dryden. 

cock’-er-ie,  a.  (Cocker  (2),  v. ;  -ie=-y.]  Unsteady 
in  position.  The  same  with  Cockeesuh  (q.  v.). 

cock'-er-Ie-ness,  s.  [Scotch  cockerie;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  cockerie. 

cock'-er-Ifig  (1),  *cok’-er-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Cocker  (1),u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c6  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  pampering  or  indulging 
a  child ;  indulgence,  fondling. 

“  What  discipline  is  this,  Paraeus,  to  nourish  violent 
affections  in  youth,  by  cockering  and  wanton  indulgen¬ 
ces,  and  to  chastise  them  in  mature  age  with  a  boyish 
rod  of  correction.” — Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

“  Cokerynge,  ouer  greate  cherysshinge.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

cock'-er-Ifig  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Cocker  (2),  v.] 
Tottering,  threatening  to  tumble,  especially  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  placed  too  high. 

*cock'-er-Ing  (3),  s.  [Cosherings.]  An  exaction 
or  tribute  in  Ireland;  now  reduced  to  chief-rents. 
(Blount:  Law  Diet.) 

cock-er-non-y,  cock-er-non’-Ie,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  ]  The  gathering  of  a  young  woman  s  liaii 
under  the  snood  or  fillet ;  a  cap.  (Scotch.) 

“  X  doubt  the  daughter’s  a  silly  thing — an  unco  cocker • 
nony  she  had  busked  on  her  head.  .  .  .” — Scott;  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  v. 

*cock'-er-nut,  s.  [Cocoa-nut.] 

cock'-er-sum,  a.  [Eng.  cocker  (2),  v.,  and  suff. 
sum=some  (q.  v.).]  Unsteady  in  position,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  fall  over.  (Scotch.) 

♦cock'-et,  *coket,  s.  [Low  Lat.  coketa,  perhaps 
from  concha— a  shell.] 

1.  A  seal  belonging  to  a  British  Custom-house. 
(Reg.  of  Writs,  foi.  192  a.)  Also  a  scroll  of  parch¬ 
ment  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the 
Custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that  their 
merchandises  are  customed.  (Blount:  Law  Diet.) 
Also  an  office  of  entry  in  the  Custom-house,  &c. 

“  The  greatest  profit  did  arise  by  the  cocket  of  hides;  for 
wool  and  woolfells  were  ever  of  little  value  in  this  king¬ 
dom.” — Davies. 

2.  A  measure  for  bread, 

&c. 

3.  (Colloq.:)  The  second 
quality  of  bread,  the  finest 
being  ivastel ,  or  wastel- 
bread  (q.  v.). 

cocket-center,  cocket- 
centering,  s. 

Arch.:  Center  or  center¬ 
ing  in  which  head-room  is 
left  beneath  the  arch  above 
the  springing-line.  Where 
passage  beneath  the  arch  is  not  required  during  the 
execution  of  the  work,  a  cocket-centering  is  not 
needed,  but  the  centering  is  constructed  on  a  level 
tie-beam  resting  on  the  imposts.  (Knight.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shiin.  -tion. 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 


cockey 
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cockneyish 


c8ck'-e?,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sewer, 
cock’-le,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (1),  s.;  dimin.  suff.  -ie.] 
A  word  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined  compounds, 
cockie-bendie,  s. 

1.  The  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 

2.  The  name  also  given  to  the  large  conical  buds 
of  the  plane-tree. 

cockjle-leck'-le,  cock-a-leek’-Ie,  cock-?- 
leek'-?,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cock,  and  leek  (q.  V.).]  Soup 
made  of  a  cock  boiled  with  leeks. 

“  The  poultry-yard  had  been  put  under  requisition,  and 
cocky-leeky  and  Scotch  collops  soon  reeked  in  the  Baillie’s 
little  parlor.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  iii. 

COCk-Ie-leer’-le,  s.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.] 
The  sound  made  by  a  cock  in  crowing. 

COCk’-I-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  cocky;  -ly.]  In  a  cocky, 
Conceited,  stuck-up  manner. 
cock’-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cock  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
rerb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  keeping  or  training  game-cocks  to 
fight ;  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

"The  cocking  holds  at  Derby.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  turning  anything  upward. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Shooting: 

(1)  The  act  of  drawing  back  the  hammer  of  a  gun 
ready  for  firing. 

(2)  The  shooting  of  woodcocks. 

"There  ought  to  be  noble  cocking  in  these  woods.”— 
Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  mode  of  fixing  the  end  of  a  tie-beam  or  floor- 
joist  to  a  beam,  girder,  or  wall-plate.  The  same  as 
Cogging  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Mortising. 

♦cocking-cloth,  s.  A  canvas  frame  extended, 
with  a  hole  through  which  a  gun  might  be  put  to 
shoot  pheasants,  &c. 

cock’-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cock  (3),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  hay  into  cocks, 
or  small  conical  heaps. 
cock’-Ing  (3),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cock  (3),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Where  cocking  dads  make  sawcie  lads 
In  youth  to  rage,  to  beg  in  age.” 

Tusser:  Life,  p.  162. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pampering  or 
spoiling  children. 

♦cock -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  s. ;  -ish.] 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cock. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Upstart,  conceited,  cocky. 

"A  discreete  father  doth  not  by  and  by  come  upon  his 
servant  with  a  cudgell,  for  so  should  he  make  his  childe 
Cock is h,  .  .  .  ” — Trewnesse  of  Christian  Religion,  No.  6. 
( Latham .) 

*2.  Wanton,  lecherous. 

“ Cockish ,  lustie,  leacherous,  salax.” — Withals:  Diction, 
arie  (ed.  1608),  p.  25. 

c5ck’-lt  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cocked.] 

“Sitting  cockit  up  like  a  shark,  .  .  .” — Scott  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  xliii. 

♦cock’-It  (2),  a.  [Fr.  coquet.']  [Coquette, 
Cocket,  a.]  Proud,  saucy,  conceited. 

“  Accrester.  To  wax  cockit,  grow  proud.” — Cotgrave. 

cock’-le  (1),  ♦cok-il,  *cok-kel,  *cok-kyl, 
*cock-el,  *cok-ylle,  *kokil,  s.  [A.  S.  coccel= 
tares,  from  Gael.  cogra?l=tares,  cockle ;  cogull— 
corn-cockle ;  Ir.  cogcd= corn-cockle.  So  called  from 
choking  the  good  seed.  ( Trench :  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  p.  200.)] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  Lit.:  A  plant,  Lychnis  Githaqo,  formerly 
called  Agrostemma  Githago.  Its  fuller  English 
name  is  Corn-cockle.  It  is  an  erect-branched  plant 
between  one  and  two  feet  high,  with  linear-lance¬ 
olate  leaves  and  large  purple  flowers,  the  segments 
of  the  ribbed  calyx  being  much  longer  than  the 
corolla. 

“His  enmye  came,  and  sew  above  dernel  or  cokil.” — 
Wy cliff e:  Matt.  xiii.  25. 

*(2)  Fig.:  Anything  injurious  or  detrimental. 

"  In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  ’gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 

Which  we  ourselves  have  plough’d  for,  Bow’d  and  scat¬ 
ter’d.”  Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iii.  1. 


2.  Scripture:  The  cockle  of  Scripture,  Hebrew 
bashah,  Job  xxxi.  40,  is  an  unidentified  weed. 
It  is  from  Hebrew  baash=to  smell  unpleasantly. 
The  Septuagint  translators  render  it  batos= a  thorn. 
It  is  probably  not  the  Lychnis  Githago. 

3.  Mininr  •  The  mineral  schorl,  a  variety  of  tour¬ 
maline, 4  which  is  held  to  be  as  useless  in  a  mine  as 
cockle  m  a  field  of  com. 

IT  Obvious  compound:  Cockle-and-garlic  sepa¬ 
rator. 

cockle-burr,  s.  An  American  name  for  Xan- 
thium,  a  composite  plant. 

cock’-le  (2),  *cock,  *cokele,  *cokel,  s.  [Wei. 

cocs=cockles ;  Fr.  coquille;  Ital.  cochiglia;  Low 
Lat.  conquilium;  Lat.  conchy  Hum  ;  Gr.  kongchylion 
=a  muscle,  a  cockle ;  kongchyle,  kongche—a  muscle, 
a  cockle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  the  shells  classed  by  nat¬ 
uralists  under  the  genus  Cardium,  or  the  family 
Cardiad®.  Their  appearance  is  familiar.  The 
most  common  one  is  Cardium .  edule  :  it  is  the  one 
to  which  the  name  cockle  is  most  frequently 
applied.  It  is  found  in  sandy  bays  near  low  water. 
[Cardiacea:,  Cardium.] 

*2.  A  ringlet,  a  curl. 

"To  curl  the  cockles  of  her  new-bought  head.” 

Sylvester :  The  Decay,  §  97.  (Davies.) 

*3.  A  cockle-shell. 

“  Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make 
short; 

Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

“It  is  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell.” 

Shakesp. :  Tam.  of  Shrew,  v.  3. 

IT  The  Order  of  the  Cockle:  That  of  St.  Michael, 
the  knights  of  which  wore  the  scallop  as  their 
badge.  This  order  was  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1461.  The  dress  is 
thus  described  from  a  MS.  inventory  of  the  robes  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.:  “A 
mantell  of  cloth  of  silver,  lyned  withe  white  satten, 
with  scallope  shelles.  Item,  a  hoode  of  crymsin 
velvet,  embraudeard  with  scallope  shelles,  lyned 
with  crymson  satten.”  ( Strutt :  Horda  Angel-cyn- 
nan,  vol.  iii.,  p.  79.  Gl.  Complaint  of  Scotland.) 

“The  empriour  makkisthe  ordourof  knychthed  of  the 
fleise,  the  kyng  of  France  makkis  the  ordour  of  the  cokkil, 
the  kyng  of  Ingland  makkis  the  ordour  of  knychthede  of 
the  gartan.” — Compl.  S.,  p.  231. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  [1. 1.] 

2.  Heating  Apparatus : 

(1) _  The  hemispherical  dome  or  the  crown  of  a 
heating  furnace. 

(2)  A  hop-drying  kiln,  an  oast. 

(3)  A  large  drying-stove  used  in  a  house  where 
biscuit-ware  dipped  in  glaze  is  dried  preparatory  to 
firing. 

(4)  The  body  or  fire-place  of  an  air-stove. 

♦cockle-brained,  a.  The  same  as  Cockle-headed 
(q.  v.). 

♦cockle-demoi,  s.  A  half  cockle-shell. 

“  Casting  coakle-demois  about  in  courtesie.” 

Chapman:  Masque  of  Mid-Temple. 

♦cockle-hat,  s.  A  pilgrim’s  hat,  so  called  from 
the  practice  followed  by  palmers  of  wearing  a  cockle¬ 
shell  in  their  hats.  [Cockle-shell.] 

“  By  his  cockle-hat  and  staff, 

And  his  sandal  shoon?” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

♦cockle-headed,  a.  Chuckle-headed,  foolish. 

“  ■  _  •  •  but  he’s  crack-brained  and  cockleheaded  about 
his  nipperty-tipperty  poetry  nonsense  .  .  .’’—Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxi. 


cockle-kind,  s.  The  species  of  cockles  or  shell¬ 
fish  generally. 


“  The  most  recluse  discreetly  open’d  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle-kind.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  448. 


cockle-oast,  s.  The  part  of  the  oast  or  hop-kiln 
where  the  fire  is  made  up.  ( Brande .)  [Cockle,  s., 


cockle-shell,  s.  The  shell  of  the  cockle ;  worn  by 
palmers  as  a  sign  of  their  having  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compos- 
tello  in  Spain. 


“He  shows  Saint  James’s  cockleshell. 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell.” 

.  Scott:  Marmion,  i.  23. 

♦cockle-stairs,  s.  Winding  or  spiral  stairs, 
♦cockle-stone,  s.  A  fossil  cockle. 

♦cock’-le  (3),  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -le.]  A  young  cock,  a  cockerel. 

cock’-le  (4),  s.  [Cockle  (2),  v.] 

Mills:  The  instrument  used  in  cockling  the  cogs 
of  a  mill. 


cSck’-le  (1) ,  v.  i.  [Cackle.]  To  cluck  as  a  hen. 

COCk’-le  (2),  v.  t.  [Cog,  s.l  To  make  a  slight  in¬ 
cision  on  the  cogs  of  a  mill,  for  directing  in  cutting 
off  the  ends,  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  may  pre¬ 
serve  the  circular  form.  The  instrument  used  is 
called  the  cockle. 

cock'-le  (3),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Cockle,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  contract  into  wrinkles,  like  a 
cockle-shell ;  to  pucker  up. 

B.  Trans.:  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker  up,  to  indent. 

cock'-led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cockle  (3),  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Shelled,  inclosed  in  or  furnished  with  a 
shell. 

“Love’s  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  Wrinkled,  puckered,  ribbed,  like  the 
shell  of  a  cockle. 

“Showers  soon  drench  the  camlet’s  cockled  grain." 

Gay. 

COCk'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  cockle  (2),  s.  ;-er.]  One  who 
gathers  or  sells  cockles. 

“  An  old  fisherman,  mending  his  nets,  told  me  a  mov¬ 
ing  story;  how  a  brother  of  the  trade,  a  cockier,  as  ha 
styled  him,  driving  a  little  cart  with  two  daughters,  .  .  ." 
— Gray:  Lett,  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

cock'-let,  8.  [Eng.  cock,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
young  cock,  a  cockerel. 

"Main  after  main  of  cocklets.” — C.  Kingsley:  Life,  i.  103. 

♦cock'-llng  (1) ,  8.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]  A  young  cock,  a  cockerel. 

tcock'-llng  (2), pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cockle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“A  short  cockling  sea  which  must  very  soon  have  bulged 
the  ship.” — Cook:  Voyages  ch.  vii. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  The  act  or  trade  of  gathering  or  dealing  in 
cockles. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  into  wrinkles  or  puckers,  as  a 
cockling  sea. 

*COCk’-l?,  a.  [Eng.  cockl(e)  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Wrin¬ 
kled,  puckered. 

COCk’-man,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  and  man.]  A  sen¬ 
tinel. 

cock'-matgh,  s.  [Eng.  cock,  and  match.]  A 
cock-fight. 

“  At  the  same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve 
toward  one  another  an  outward  show  of  good  breeding, 
their  tools  will  not  so  much  as  mingle  at  a  cockmatch.” — 
Addison. 

♦cock'-mate,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Nares  thinks 
it  is  a  corruption  of  copesmate  (q.  v.).]  A  comrade, 
a  companion,  a  mate. 

“Not  disdaining  their  cockmates." — Lyly:  Euphues. 

cock'-ne?,  *coke-ney,  *coke-nay,  ♦cok-nay, 
♦cok-naye,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Mahn  sug¬ 
gests  Cokayne,  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
country  of  idleness  and  luxury.  Wedgwood  prefers 
Fr.  coqueliner= to  pamper,  to  spoil.  [Cocker.] 
Skeat  compares  Wei.  coeginaidd= conceited,  cox¬ 
comb-like;  coegyn=  a  conceited  fellow;  coegenod— 
a  coquette,  a  vain  woman ;  and  Gael.  goiaeanactv= 
coxcomb-like,  from  goigean—a.  coxcomb.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

♦1.  A  young  cock  (?). 

“I  have  no  salt  bacon 

Ne  no  cokeney,  by  Crist,  coloppes  for  to  make.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  4,370. 

*2.  An  effeminate  person ;  a  coxcomb. 

“I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cockney." — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  City  of  London. 

“  The  cockney,  traveling  into  the  country,  is  surprised 
at  many  common  practices  of  rural  affairs.” — Watts. 

*4.  A  native  of  the  south  of  England. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  cock¬ 
ney,  ignorant. 

cockney-like,  a.  Like  a  cockney. 

“  Some  again  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads  by  too 
ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over  precise,  cockney . 
like,  and  curious  in  their  observations  of  meats,  times, 
.  .  .” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan,  p.  73. 

tcock’-ne?-dom,  s.  [Eng.  cockney;  -dom.]  The 
home  or  district  of  cockneys. 

cock’-ney-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cockneyfy.] 

fcock'-ney-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cockney;  Lat.  facio 
(pass.  fio)=  to  make.]  To  give  the  appearance  of  a 
cockney. 

fcock’-ney-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  cockney;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining  to  or  resembling  a  cockney. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw” 
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tcock'-neflfin,  s.  [Eng.  cockney;  -ism.]  The 
Qualities,  characteristics,  idioms,  or  dialect  of  a 
cockney. 

.  recognized  the  woman’s  Berkshire  accent 
beneath  its  coat  of  Cockneyism." — Kingsley :  Two  Tears 
Ago,  ch.  xxiv. 

COCk'-pit,  s.  [Eng.  cock,  and  pit] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  pit  or  inclosed  area  in  which  cock-fights 
were  held. 

“Henry  the  Eighth  had  built,  close  to  St.  James’  Park, 
two  appendages  to  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  a  cockpit, 
and  a  tennis  court.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*11.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  place  or  area  much  used  for  fighting;  a 
tattle-ground. 

“  And  now  have  I  gained  the  cockpit  of  the  western 
world,  and  academy  of  arms,  for  many  years.”— Howel: 

T 7ocal  Forest. 

2.  Any  diminutive  area  or  space. 

“  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  L,  chorus. 

3.  The  Privy  Council  Office  at  Whitehall,  so  called 
from  its  occupying  the  site  of  a  cockpit. 

B.  Technically : 

*1.  Theat. :  The  central  portion  of  a  theater,  now 
abbreviated  to  pit  (q.  v.). 

“Lo!  in  a  trice, 

The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full.” 

Leon:  Vigges.  Sh.  Supp.,  i.  71. 
One  ol  the  London  theaters,  the  Phoenix,  in 
Drury  Lane,  was  called  the  Cockpit,  probably  from 
being  built  on  the  site  of  a  cockpit. 

2.  Naut. :  The  after-part  of  the  orlop  deck.  It  is 
below  the  water-line*,  and  ordinarily  forms  the 
uarters  for  the  junior  officers,  and  in  action  is 
evoted  to  the  surgeon  and  his  patients, 
cock-queen,  s.  [Cotquean.]  A  female  cuckold. 
“  Queen  Juno,  not  a  little  wroth, 

Against  her  husband’s  crime, 

By  whom  she  was  a  cockqueen  made.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  iv. 
cock-rel,  s.  [Cockekel.J 
cock  -roa§h,  s.  [Prom  Sp.  cucaracha.~\ 

Entorn.:  Generally,  any  insect  of  the  family 
Blattidee,  or,  at  least,  of  the  genus  Blatta ;  and 
specially,  the  Blattce  orientates,  so  common  in 
houses,  particularly  in  seaport  towns.  The  Cock¬ 
roach  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  India 
through  the  Levant.  It  is  often  called  the  Black- 
beetle,  an  erroneous  name,  for  it  is  not  a  beetle  at 
all,  but  an  orthopterous  insect.  [Orthopteba.] 
When  the  male  is  mature  it  has  wings  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  while  those  of  the  female  are 
but  rudimentary.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  Its 
appetite  is  omnivorous.  It  leaves  an  unpleasant 
smell  on  provisions  which  it  has  been  unable  to 
devour.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  horny  cases,  in 
which  they  are  arranged  with  much  regularity,  in 
two  rows,  with  a  central  partition,  and  smaller  ones 
isolating  each  egg  from  the  other.  [Blatta,  BLAT- 
TrDiE.] 

cocks’-comb  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  cock,  and  comb, 
“  the  comb  of  a  cock  being  a  sort  of  ensign  or  token 
which  the  fool  was  accustomed  to  wear.”  ( Trench : 
English  Past  and  Present,  pp.  177,  178.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  garden  plants :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Celosia  cristata.  The  flowers  are  astringent  and 
are  prescribed  in  Asia  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  blennor- 
rhoea,  excessive  menstrual  discharges,  hsematesis, 
and  similar  disorders. 

2.  Of  wild  plants :  (1)  Rhinanthus  Cristagalli,  (2) 
Onobrychis  sativa. 

*11.  Fig. :  An  empty  head  or  skull. 

“About  your  knave’s  cockscomb —  Shakesp,:  Mervy 
Wives ,  iii.  1. 

cockscomb-grass,  s.  A  grass,  Cynosurus  echin- 
atus. 

cockscomb-oyster,  s.  A  species  of  oyster,  Ostrea 
crista-galli.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
cockscomb-pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Marcasite.  {Brit.  Hus.  Cat.) 
cocks  foot,  s.  (Eng.  cock's,  and  foot.)  A  word 
used  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

1.  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

*  2.  Dactylis  glomerata. 

Cocksfoot  grass:  (1)  A  book  name  for  Dactylis 
glomerata,  (2)  Digitaria  sanguinalis. 

“If  the  hard  stalks  of  the  cocksfoot  .  .  .  had  been 
in  sufficient  quantity,  they  would  most  probably  have 
prevented  the  disease  from  attacking  the  sheep.” — O. 
Sinclair:  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,  p.  9. 

'  cocks’-head,  s.  [Eng.  cock's;  head.] 

1.  Onobrychis  sativa,  and  C.  Caput-galli. 

2.  Papaver  Phceas,  P.  dubium,  and  P.  Argemone, 
three  species  of  poppy.  {Scotch.)  


3.  Centaurea  nigra. 

4.  Trifolium  pratense. 

TT  Purple  Cockshead:  Astragalus  hypoglottis. 

cock  -shy,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  s.,  and  shy  (q.  v.), 
from  a  cock  having  been  the  mark  or  target  at 
which  to  shoot.] 

1.  Anything  put  up  as  a  mark  or  target  to  throw 
or  shoot  at. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  stones  at  a  mark. 

“Appealing  to  the  test  of  a  cockshy.” — Lord  Strangford: 

Letters  and  Papers,  p.  315  ( Davies ). 

cock'-sor-rfl,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  and  sorrel 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Rumex  acelosa. 

COCk'-spur,  s.  [Eng.  cock,  and  spur .] 

1.  Bot.:  Virginian  hawthorn.  A  species  of  medlar. 

{Miller.) 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  small  shell-fish.  {Brome :  Travels,  e d. 
1700,  p.  275.)  (Halliwell.) 

3.  Pottery :  A  small  piece  of  pottery  used  to  place 
between  two  pieces  of  glazed  ware  in  the  “  saggar  ” 
to  prevent  them  adhering  during  the  process  of 
baking.  They  are  called  also  stilts  and  triangles. 
{Knight.) 

cockspur’s  thorn,  s.  Crataegus  Crusgalli. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cock-sure  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Apparently  from  cock, 
and  sure;  probably  from  a  cock  having  been  the 
prize  at  shooting  matches.]  Perfectly  certain  or 
confident,  positive  {colloquial) . 

“  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cocksure.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  ~L 

cockswain,  coxswain  (pron.  cox  -swain  and 
COX'-an,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (4),  s.,  and  swain  (q.  v.)J 

Naut. :  One  who  steers  a  boat.  After  the  officer 
in  command  he  has  charge  of  the  crew  and  all  be¬ 
longing  to  the  boat.  He  must  be  ready  at  all  times 
with  his  crew  to  man  the  boat. 

“  .  .  .  his  captain  steered  the  boat  as  cockswain.”— 
Drummond;  Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
p.  70. 

cock  -tail,  s.  [Eng.  cock,  v.,  and  tail.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  half-bred  horse. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  poor  half-hearted  fellow. 

“  It  was  in  the  second  affair  that  poor  little  Barney 
showed  he  was  a  cocktail.” — Thackeray :  The  Newcomes, 
ii.  152. 

2.  A  kind  of  compounded  drink  made  of  whisky, 
brandy,  or  gin  as  a  base,  and  angostura,  lemon  juice 
and  peel,  syrup  of  sugar  as  flavoring  agents.  Some¬ 
times  Benedictine  or  Chartreuse  and  absinthe  are 
added.  In  the  Manhattan  cocktail  Vermouth  wine 
is  the  basis  of  the  drink  instead  of  a  more  fiery 
liquid.  The  ingredients  are  poured  on  cracked  ice, 
stirred  with  a  spoon  and  strained  off ,  the  lemon  peel 
being  last  added  and  being  twisted  to  express  its 
essential  oil  into  the  drink. 

“  Did  ye  iver  try  a  brandy  cock-tail,  Cornel  ?” — Thack¬ 
eray:  The  Newcomes,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Entom.  (pi  .cocktails):  A  popular  name  for  the 
beetles  ranked  under  the  tribe  Brachelytra,  viz., 
the  Staphylinidee  and  their  allies.  The  shortness 
of  the  elytra  (wing-cases)  enables  them  to  turn  up 
their  abdomen,  whence  the  name  cocktails. 

cock -up,  s.  [Eng.  cock,  v.,  and  up.)  A  hat  or 
cap  turned  up  before. 

Cock-up  letter: 

Printing:  A  large  letter  standing  above  the  rest 
in  the  line,  and  formerly,  indeed  occasionally  even 
now,  used  for  the  initial  letter  of  a  book  or  chapter. 

cock-weed,  *cocke-weede,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (1) ; 
and  weed.) 

Botany  : 

1.  Lychnis  Githago  (?). 

2.  Some  Lepidium.  {Britten  c t  Holland.) 

cock’-y,  a.  [Eng.  cock  (1),  s. ;  -y.)  Conceited, 

stuck-up,  impudent. 

cocky-baby,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  plant, 

Arum  inaculatum. 

*c6ck  -y-0l-y,  a.  [Prob.  from  cock,  and  yellow.) 
Only  used  in  the  compound  cocky  oly-bird= a  bird  or 
bright  plumage,  a  Yellow  Hammer. 

“  The  charming  little  cockyoly-birds.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xv. 

CO'-COa  (1),  s.  [In  Fr.  coco,  but  LittrS  considers 
that  the  French  word  comes  from  the  English  one; 
Port,  coco,  probably  a  contraction  of  macoco, 
macaco= a  kind  of  monkey,  to  the  face  of  which  the 
cocoa-nut,  with  the  three  scars  upon  one  end  of  it, 
was  thought  to  bear  a  resemblance.] 

1.  Of  the  forms  cocoa  and  coco  (but  of  these  coco 
exists  only  in  the  compound  coco-nut,  cocoa-nut)  : 
The  fruit  of  the  palm  described  under  2.  [COCOA- 

NUT.] 

2.  One  of  the  best  known  and  the  most  prized  of  all 
the  palm-trees.  It  is  the  Cocos  nucifera  of  botan¬ 
ists.  [Cocos.]  Its  appropriate  habitat  is  the  coast 


of  islands  or  continents,  between  25°  of  Northern 
and  the  same  parallel  of  Southern  latitude ;  thus  it 
abounds  along  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
of  India,  of  South  America,  and  other  places..  It  is 
sometimes  found  inland,  even  to  the  elevation  of 
2,900  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  does  not  abound  or 
flourish  away  from  the  sea ;  thus  while  there  are 
many  millions  of  them  along  the  sea-coast  of  India, 
considerable  regions  in  the  interior  may  be  trav¬ 
ersed  without  more  than  two  or  three  cocoa-nuts 
being  seen.  The  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  to 
ninety  feet.  The  stem  is  slender  and  marked  by 
transverse  rings,  being  the  scars  left  by  leaves  now 
fallen.  At  Bombay  and  elsewhere  the  natives  may 
be  seen  climbing  up  the  cocoa-nut  trees  by  means 
of  those  rings,  and  descending  again  with  the  fruit, 
their  frail  support  against  falling  being  a  rope 
made  into  a  large  loop  encircling  their  waist  and 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  Some  palms  have  fan-shaped 
leaves,  others  are  “feathery  palm-trees.”  The 
cocoa-nut  belongs  to  the  latter  category ;  itsleaves, 
generally  12-15  in  number,  like  gigantic  ostrich- 
feathers,  exist  in  a  bunch  or  tuft  at  the  summit  of 
the  unbranched  stem.  A  tree  produces  about  80  or 
100  nuts  annually.  The  uses  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
are  innumerable.  For  those  of  the  fruit  see  Cocoa- 
nut.  The  juice  which  flows  from  its  wounded 
spathes  is  called  in  India  toddy  (q.  v.),  and  may  be 
fermented  into  excellent  wine,  and  an  intoxicating 
liquor  made  from  it,  arrack.  Or  the  sugar  itself 
may  be  separated,  when  it  is  called  Jaggery.  The 
unexpanded  terminal  bud  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food;  the  leaves  are  made  into  thatch  for  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  into  baskets  and  buckets,  or  materials  for 
fences,  or  as  substitutes  for  paper  to  write  on.  The 
midrib  of  the  leaves  serves  for  oars :  their  ashes 
yield  potash  ;  the  reticulated  substance  at  their  base 
cradles,  and  it  is  said  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth.  The 
hard  case  of  the  »tem  is  made  into  drums,  besides 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  huts ;  the  lower 
part  is  so  hard  as  to  take  on  a  polish  making  it 
resemble  agate.  The  root  is  sometimes  masticated 
instead  of  the  areca-nut,  and  the  fibers  made  in 
Brazil  into  small  baskets.  {Bindley,  dtc.) 

“  The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 

And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  640. 

cocoa-nut,  fcoker-nut,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  <&c.: 

(1)  The  fruit  of  the  palm  described  under  No.  2. 
The  ovary  contains  three  ovules,  but  two  of  these 
are  uniformly  abortive.  They  leave  three  scars  on 
one  end  of  the  fruit,  one  of  which  is  so  soft  that  it 
may  be  pricked  with  a  pin :  from  this  the  embryo 
comes.  The  other  two  are  hard  and  impenetrable. 
Its  use  for  food,  and  the  delicious  beverage  it  con¬ 
tains,  are  universally  known.  The  fibers  which 
surround  the  rind  are  made  into  a  kind  of  cord, 
called  coir-rope,  which,  from  its  elasticity  and 
strength,  is  well  adapted  for  cables.  See  also  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil. 

(2)  The  tree  furnishing  the  fruit.  [Cocoa  (1),  2.] 

2.  Chem. :  The  colorless,  slightly  opalescent  fluid 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  seed  of  Cocus  nuci¬ 
fera  is  called  the  milk.  It  consists  of  91'5  per  cent, 
of  water,  0’46  protein,  ’07  fat,  6'78  non-nitrogenous 
extractive  matter,  and  1T9  ash.  The  ash  of  the 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  contains  about  43'  per  cent, 
of  potash,  8’  soda,  4’1  lime,  9-  magnesia,  13‘5  chlo¬ 
rine,  16)9  phosphoric  acid,  5-  sulphuric  acid,  and  0‘5 
of  silicic  acid. 

IT  The  double  cocoa-nut:  A  palm,  Lodoica  sey - 
cliellarum. 

Sea  cocoa-nut:  The  same  as  Double  Cocoa-nut 
(q.  v.). 

Cocoa-nut  fiber :  The  fiber  in  which  the  cocoa-nut 
is  enveloped. 

Cocoa-nut  oil : 

Comm. :  The  fatty  substance  extracted  from  Cocus 
nucifera,  &c.  A  whitish  peculiar  smelling  fat, 
melting  at  25°,  and  remaining  liquid  for  some  time. 
It  easily  turns  rancid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  glycerides  of  caprylic  acid, 
CTHis’COOH,  lauric  acid,  CnH23‘CO’OH,  myristic 
acid,  CisHot'CO'OH,  together  with  palmitic  acid, 
CpjHgi’CO-OH.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  con¬ 
tain  cocinic  acid,  Ci3H26.02,  melting  at  35°,  but  it 
has  been  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  lauric  and  myri- 
atic  acid.  Cocoa-nut  fat  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  the  refuse  of  the  nuts  being 
formed  into  a  cake  for  feeding  cattle.  Some  of  the 
fatty  acids  are  said  to  be  uncombined  with  glycerin. 
The  more  solid  portion  can  be  separated  from  the 
more  liquid  fats  by  pressure,  and  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  candles. 

cocoa-nut  pearl,  s.  A  small  sphere  of  flinty 
material  having  much  of  the  luster  of  pearl,  some¬ 
times  but  very  rarely  found  in  the  pulp  of  the  cocoa- 
nut;  a  calapitte  (q.  v.).  It  is  valued  as  an  amulet 
in  the  East. 

“Eight  or  ten  of  these  cocoa-nut  pearls,  all  discovered 
in  the  Philippines,  are  treasured  in  European  museums. 
They  range  from  the  size  of  a  pin  head  to  that  of  a  small 
pea.” — New  York  Sun,  July  9,  1898. 
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cocoa-plum 

COCOa-plum,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  fruit  of  Chrysobalanus  Icaco. 

CO'-COa  (2),  s.  [Corrupted  from  Spanish-Ameri- 
can,  &c.,  cacao  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  beverage  prepared  from  the  roasted 
seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao.  Its  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  Wanklyn,  is  as  follows: 
Cocoa-butter  50 per  cent.,  theobromin  1*5,  starch  10' ; 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  gluten  18',  gum  8',  coloring 
matter  2'6,  water  6',  ash  3'6,  loss,  &c.,  0'3. 

If  Forms  of  cocoa  are  obtained  at  the  shops  as 
raw,  roasted,  and  flaked  nuts,  and  cocoa  nibs.  The 
introduction  of  the  method  of  preparing  these  is 
attributed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  is  always  pre¬ 
pared  with  other  substances. 

IT  The  nibs  are  the  purest  form  in  which  it  is 
supplied  to  the  public.  Next  come  cocoa  essence, 
cocoa  extract,  cocoatina,  and  chocolatine,  which 
are  the  ground  nibs  deprived  of  half  their  fat.  Then 
come  flaked  and  rock  cocoas,  which  are  composed 
of  cocoa,  sugar  and  arrowroot  or  sago.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  so-called  soluble  cocoas,  which  consist  of 
40  per  cent,  of  ground  cocoa,  the  remainder  consist¬ 
ing  of  sugar  and  starch.  These  are  sold  under 
various  names,  such  as  homoeopathic  Iceland  moss, 
Maravilla  cocoa,  &c. 
cocoa-butter,  cacao-butter,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellowish  white  fat,  having  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  tallow,  a  weak  chocolate  odor,  and  agreea¬ 
ble  taste.  Specific  gravity,  0'96 ;  melting  point  30°C. 
It  consists  of  glycerides  of  stearic,  oleic,  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  fatty  acids.  Cocoa-butter  does  not  be¬ 
come  rancid  when  kept.  If  pure  it  dissolves  two 
parts  of  ether.  It  is  also  called  Cocoa-fat. 
cocoa-fat,  s.  [Cocoa-butter.] 
cocoa-root,  s.  The  root  of  Colocadia  antiquo¬ 
rum.  It  grows  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  eaten.  It 
is  called  also  Coco. 

co-coa-tln  -a,  S.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cocoa  (2),  t  euphonic, 
and  Lat.  suff.  -met.] 

Comm. :  Pure  cocoa  deprived  of  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  its  fat. 

*co  -co-drllle,  s.  [Crocodile.] 

“  These  cocodrilles  ben  serpentes.  ’ — Maundeville,  p.  198. 
CO  -c6-e  8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cocos  (q.  v.),  and 
euff.-ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Palmace®  (Palms).  It  contains 
some  spiny  and  some  unarmed  genera.  The  typical 
genus  is  Cocos  (q.  v.). 

COC-6-las,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  word  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  the  subjoined  compound, 
cocolas-panter,  s.  A  plant,  Bubus  ccesius. 
co-coon',  co’-con,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cocon.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Entom.,  &c. :  An  outer  covering  of  silky  fiber  or 
hairs  with  which  the  pupse  or  chrysalides  of  many 
insects,  the  silkworm  for  example,  are  protected. 
The  term  was  first  introduced  into  English  ento¬ 
mology  by  Kirby.  (See  first  extract.) 

“  .  .  .  but  to  the  artificial  coverings  of  different  kinds, 
whether  of  silk,  wood,  or  earth,  &c.,  which  many  insects 
of  the  other  orders  fabricate  for  themselves  previously  to 
assuming  the  pupa  state,  and  which  have  been  called  by 
different  writers,  pods,  cods,  husks,  and  beans,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  the  more  definite  French  term  cocon,  Anglicized 
into  cocoon.” — Kirby  &  Spence:  Introd.  to  Entomology, 
Letter  ii. 

“  Having  acquired  its  full  size,  it  begins  to  discharge  a 
viscid  secretion  in  the  form  of  pulpy  twin  filaments 
.  .  .  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads  are 
instinctively  coiled  into  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself,  called 
a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defense  against  living  enemies 
and  changes  of  temperature.”— Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines;  Silk. 

The  making  of  cocoons  is  not  confined  to  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  Lepidoptera.  Kirby  uses  the  term  of 
jfhe  silken  case  which  spiders  spin  for  the  reception 
•of  their  eggs,  and  Professer  Owen  does  so  of  the 
•structure  constructed  by  the  Kivulet Leech,  HirucLo 
vulgaris ,  to  contain  its  ova. 

2.  A  name  for  the  Bastard  Wildebeest,  Catoblepas 
gorgon,  a  native  of  South  Africa.  {Dallas.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  insect  cocoon  of  the 
kind  described  under  No.  1. 

COCOOIl-state,  s.  The  state  of  a  cocoon  or  chrys¬ 
alis,  the  pupa  state  of  an  insect. 

“  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  males  emerge 
from  the  cocoon-state  some  days  before  the  females.”— 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  vol.  i., 
p.  407. 

co~c6on'-er-3f,  s.  [Eng.  cocoon:  -ery.]  A  place 
where  silkworms  are  kept  and  bred. 

♦CO  -COS,  s.  [Latinized  from  cocoa  (1)  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  the  typical  one  of  the 
section  Cocoeee.  Both  male  and  female  flowers  exist 
on  the  same  spadix.  The  spathe  is  simple,  flowers 
sessile,  sepals  3,  and  petals  3,  stamens  6,  ovary 
3-celled,  stigmas  3,  sessile,  drupe  fibrous.  The  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  Cocos  schizophyllus  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Brazil  in  slight  attacks  of  ophthalmia. 
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♦co'-co-wort,  s.  [Etym.  of  coco  doubtful,  and 
suff.  -wort.]  A  plant,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

*C0Ct,  v.  t.  [Lat.  coctum,  sup.  of  coguo=to  cook.] 

1.  To  boil,  to  cook. 

2.  To  digest. 

coct'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  coct ;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  cooked.  {Blount.) 

coc'-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  coctilis,  from  coctus,  pa.  par. 
of  coquo= to  cook,  to  bake.]  Made  by  baking,  as  a 
brick. 

COC’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coctio;  from  coctus,  pa.  par. 
of  coquo— to  cook.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling,  cooking,  or 
baking. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

“  The  disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  expectoration 
from  the  lungs,  and  that  is  taken  off  by  a  coction  and 
resolution  of  the  feverish  matter,  or  terminates  in  sup¬ 
purations  or  a  gangrene.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

*COC’-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  coctura,  from  coctus,  pa.  par. 
of  coquo.]  The  act  or  process  of  cooking,  coction. 

co-cum-igl’-l-a  ( g  silent),  s.  [Ital.] 

Bot.  <£  Hort. :  A  kind  of  plum  {Prunus  Cocum- 
iglia ),  found  wild  in  Calabria,  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  in  the  intermittent  fevers  of  that  region,  being 
preferred  to  cinchona. 

CO'-CUS,  s.  [Corruption  of  cocos  or  cocoa  (3.  v.), 
or  the  native  name.]  A  term  occurring  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

COCUS-WOOd,  s.  A  wood  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  used  for  making  flutes  and  other  musical 
instruments.  It  is  said  to  be  the  wood  of  Brya 
Ebenus,  the  Jamaica  or  American  Ebony.  It  is  not 
a  genuine  ebony,  but  a  papilionaceous  shrub  or 
small  tree. 

cod  (1),  *codde  (1),  cod-fish,  s.  &  a.  [Etymol. 

doubtful.  Ger.  gadde;  Lat .  gadus.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  well-known  fish,  Morrhua  vul¬ 
garis,  found  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
elsewhere.  For  the  ichthyological  characters  see 
Morrhua.  They  are  exceedingly  prolific,  a  single 
female  having  millions  of  ova.  The  Newfoundland 
fishery  is  of  great  importance,  an  immense  number 
being  taken  every  year. 

“  Hake  stokfyshe,  haddock,  cod  and  whytynge.” — Babees 
Book,  p.  174. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fish  described 
under  A. 

“  In  the  Gadidae,  or  cod  tribe  .  .  .  almost  the  whole 
adipose  tissue  of  the  animal  is  concentrated  in  the  form 
of  oil  contained  in  the  liver.” — Pereira:  Materia  Medica. 

cod-bait,  s.  A  large  sea-worm,  or  lug,  dug  from 

wet  sands. 

cod-bank,  s.  A  fishing-ground  for  cod. 

COd-fish,  s.  The  same  as  Cod  (1),  s. 

“  .  .  .  and  enormous  quantities  of  cod,  haddock,  whit¬ 
ing,  coalfish,  pollack,  hake,  ling,  torsk,  and  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  flatfish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  white- 
fish,  are  taken.  Of  codfish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one 
day  is  very  considerable.  ...  The  largest  codfish  I 
have  a  record  of  weighed  sixty  pounds,  was  caught  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  produced  five  shillings.” — Yarrell: 
Brit.  Fishes. 

COd-fishery,  s.  A  fishing-ground  for  cod. 

“  Cod-fisheries  on  their  coasts  are  another  bounteous 
present  of  Nature.” — Letters  on  Eng.  and  Fr.  Nations, 
n.  345.  ’ 

cod-line,  s.  An  18-thread,  deep-sea  fishing-line. 

cod-liver  oil,  s. 

Med.,  &c.:  An  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the 
common  Cod.  There  are  three  kinds  known  in  com¬ 
merce,  viz.,  pale,  pale-brown,  and  dark-brown,  the 
last  possessing  a  very  disagreeable  taste  and  smell. 
Cod-liver  oil  was  first  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
the  debility  induced  by  diseases  of  the  lungs  about 
the  year  1833.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  been 
used  with  much  success  in  cases  of  chronic  rheum¬ 
atism.  Its  efficacy  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  and  bromine,  while  others  assert 
that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  free  phosphorus.  Cod-liver  oil  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  fish-oils,  especially  shark- 
liver  oil,  but  the  latter  can  be  easily  recognized  by 
its  low  specific  gravity. 

cod-piece,  s.  A  part  of  the  front  of  the  breeches, 
formerly  made  very  protuberant  and  conspicuous. 

“  Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for 
the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
man?” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

*C0d’s-head,  s.  A  stupid  fellow ;  an  idiot. 

“Such  a  bungling  oodshead  to  see  no  better.”— Dunton; 
Ladies’  Diet. 

cod-sounds,  s.  pi.  The  swim-bladders  of  cod, 
cured  and  packed  for  market.  The  palates  also  of 
the  fish  are  included  as  tongues  and  sounds. 


codder 

♦cod-worm,  s.  The  same  as  Caddis,  or  Caddis- 
worm. 

“He  loves  the  mayfly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod-worm  or 
caddis;  and  these  make  the  trout  bold  and  lusty.” — WaU 
ton:  Angler. 

cod  (2),  *codd,  *codde  (2),  s.  #  [A.  S.  codd-  a 
husk;  a  hod;  Icel.  koddi= a  cushion;  Sw.  kudde ; 
Wei.  cwd  or  cod.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  husk,  envelope,  or  pod  in  which  seeds  are 
contained. 

“  He  coueitide  to fille  his  wombe  of  the  coddis  whiche  the 
hoggis  eeten.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  xv.  16. 

“They  let  pease  lie  in  small  heaps  as  they  are  reaped, 
till  they  find  the  hawm  and  cod  dry.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

2.  The  scrotum  or  bag-like  integument  containing,' 
the  testicles  (generally  used  in  the  plural) ;  also  a 
testicle. 

“  Codde  of  mannys  pryuyte.  Piga,  mentula.”— Prompt. 
Parv. 

*3.  A  small  bag  of  any  kind. 

*4.  A  pillow. 

"A  cod:  cervical,  pulvinar.” — Pathol.  Anglicum. 

“Jenny,  pit  the  cod  aneath  my  head — but  it’s  a’  need, 
less!” — Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Mach.:  The  bearing  of  an  axle. 

*cod-ware,  s. 

1.  Grain  contained  in  cods  or  pods,  as  pease, 
beans,  &c. 

“  Where  rie  or  else  wheat  either  barlie  ye  sowe 

Let  codware  be  next  therupon  for  to  growe.” 

Tusser,  ch.  xix, 

2.  A  pillowslip. 

*cod,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cod  (2) ,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inclose  or  incase  in  a  pod  or  husk. 

2.  To  shell  peas,  &c. 

3.  To  hoax ;  to  impose  upon  one’s  credulity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  seeds  inclosed  in  a  pod  o* 
husk. 

IT  To  cod  out:  Grain  which  has  been  too  ripe  be- 
fore  being  cut,  in  the  course  of  handling,  is  said  to 
cod  out,  from  its  separating  easily  from  the  husk  ol 
cod. 

C.  0.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  words  “  Collecton 
Delivery.”  Goods  sent  by  express,  marked  C.  O.  D.» 
must  be  paid  for  when  delivered. 

Co  -dp.,  s.  [Ital.  coda ;  Lat.  coda,  cauda=a 
tail.] 

Music  : 

1.  The  tail  of  a  note.  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  The  bars  occasionally  added  to  a  contrapuntal 
movement,  after  the  close  or  finish  of  the  canto 
ferrno.  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

3.  The  few  chords  or  bars  attached  to  an  infinite 
canon  to  render  it  finite ;  or  a  few  chords  not  in 
canon  added  to  a  finite  canon  for  the  sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  more  harmonious  conclusion.  {Stainer  dt 
Barrett.) 

4.  The  final  episode  introduced  at  the  end  of  a 
musical  composition  to  emphasize  its  close. 

cod-a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c ., codeia  (q.  v.),  and 
amine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C20H25NO4.  An  alkaloid  which  occurs  in 
opium.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  melting 
at  120°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  bod¬ 
ing  water ;  it  gives  a  dark  green  color  with  strong 
nitric  acid;  with  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  dark 
green  color  and  precipitates  ferric  hydrate. 

cod'-ber,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cod  (2),  s. ;  and  ber=bere 
(4),  s.  (q.  v.).]  A  pdlowslip. 

“  Item,  fra  Will,  of  Eend,  6  elne  of  small  braid  clath, 
for  covers  to  the  king’s  codbers,  price  elne  4s.” — Acct.  Bp. 
of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  Ja.  III.,  A.  1474;  Borthwick’s 
Bern,  on  Brit.  Antiq.,  p.  134. 

“Item  iiii codbers." — Inventories,  A.  1516,  p.  24. 

cod'-crfine, s.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s.— a  pillow;  crune 
=croon= a  murmuring.]  A  curtain-lecture. 

cod'-ded,  *cod-dyd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cod,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Contained  in  or  bearing  pods,  legu¬ 
minous. 

“  Coddyd  come  (coddis  P.).  Lugumen.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“All  codded  grain  being  a  destroyer  of  weeds,  an  im¬ 
prover  of  land,  and  a  preparer  of  it  for  other  crops.” — 
Mortimer. 

codded  arse-smart,  s.  [A  translation  of  the 
Persicaria  siliquosa,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
plant  named  in  the  definition.  ] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Impatiens  N oli-me-t anger e,  some¬ 
times  called  smartweed. 

cod -der,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
gathers  pease  in  the  pods. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
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codderar 

COd-der-ar,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  A  vagrant, 
a  vagabond. 

To  cerss,  vesy,  &  se  all  manor  of  codderar  is ,  vaga- 
boundis,  &  puyr  boddeis.”— Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  v.  16. 

*COd'-dIng,  a.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Meaning 
doubtful,  perhaps  lecherous. 

“That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother.” 

Shakesp. ;  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

Cod-ding-t6n,  s.  &  a.  [The  name  of  a  celebrated 
optician.] 

Coddington  lens. 

Opt.  Instr. :  A  spherical  lens  having  a  deep  equa¬ 
torial  groove  around  it  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle 
perpendicular  as  to  the  axis  of  vision.  The  groove 
is  of  such  a  depth  that  the  stem  connecting  the 
hemispheres  has  a  diameter  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  focal  length.  This  kind  of  lens  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  called  it  the  periscopic  lens. 
It  was  afterward  improved  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

cod -die,  cod-le,  v.  t.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  parboil  or  soften  by  boiling. 

2.  To  pamper,  to  fondle,  to  cocker. 

COd'-dle,  8.  [Coddle,  v.]  One  who  coddles  or 
pampers  himself ;  an  effeminate,  luxurious  person. 

cod'-dy,  a.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of  cods  or 
(pods,  husky. 

coddy-moddy,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  gull  in 
his  first  year’s  plumage. 

“The  lams,  with  a  brown  and  gray  back  and  white 
breast,  the  coddy-moddy.1’- — Hill:  Hist.  Animals,  p.  457. 

code  (1),  8.  [Lat.  codex, _  caudex=  a  tablet.]  A 
systematic  collection  or  digest  of  laws,  classified 
and  simplified. 

“ .  .  .  the  broad  distinction  between  a  code  and  a 
digest  was  that  the  former  destroyed  some  existing  laws 
and  confirmed  others  with  which  new  laws  were  blended, 
while  the  latter  merely  collected  and  stated  the  law  as  it 
stood.  A  code  would  require  the  sanction  of  legislation, 
a  digest  would  not.” — London  Times. 

A.  Literally: 

I.  Law: 

(1)  Code  Napoleon:  The  name  given  to  a  code 
promulgated  in  France  in  1804,  originally,under  the 
name  of  Code  Civil  des  Frangais,  but  altered  to 
Code  Napoleon  when  the  first  emperor  of  that  name 
came  to  the  French  throne.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  more  general  sense. 

(2)  Code  of  Justinian:  [Named  after  Justinian, 
who  was  born  of  obscure  parentage  in  A.  D.  482  or 
483 ;  became  emperor  at  Constantinople  April,  527 ; 
by  means  of  his  able  generals,  Belisarius  andNarses, 
added  Italy  and  Africa  to  his  empire,  and  died 
November  15,  565.1  A  code  of  law  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  April, 
529,  was  issued  a  compilation  of  useful  laws  or  con¬ 
stitutions  from  Hadrian  to  Justinian.  In  December, 
534,  a  revised  code  was  published,  and  was  accorded 
the  force  of  law.  It  was  called  “  Codex  Jus tinianus 
repetit®  preelectionis.”  In  December,  533,  a  com¬ 
mission,  headed  by  the  celebrated  jurist,Trebonius, 
published  an  elaborate  work  called  “Digest®” 
(things  digested)  and  “  Pandect®  ”  (embracing  all). 
This  also  received  the  force  of  law,  and  it  was  used 
to  supersede  the  text-books  of  all  old  jurists.  Just 
before  the  Digest  appeared,  there  came  first,  by 
direction  of  Justinian,  an  abstract  of  the  greater 
work.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of  “  Institu- 
tiones”  (Institutes).  New  laws  subsequently 
enacted  were  published  under  the  name  of  Nov®  or 
Constitutiones  Novell®,  or  Authentic®.  They  are 
often  quoted  as  his  “  Novels,”  which  word  here 
must  not  be  interpreted  _  works  of  fiction.  The 
expression  “  Code  of  Justinian,”  used  in  a  general 
sense,  comprehends  the  “  Code  ”  properly  so  called, 
the  “  Institutes,”  the  “  Digest,”  and  the  “  Novels 
used  in  a  more  specific  sense,  it  is  confined  to  the 
first  of  these  four.  The  Code  of  Justinian  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  civil  law. 

(3)  Code  of  ‘Theodosius :  [Named  after  Theodosius 
II.,  generally  called  the  younger,  who  was  born  on 
April  10,  A.  D.  401,  and  died  emperor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  July  28,  450.]  The  Code  of  Theodosius 
(Codex  Theodosianus)  was  a  collection  of  laws 
published  in  his  reign.  _  They  came  forth  and 
acquired  legislative  force  in  A.  D.  438. 

(4)  In  this  country :  The  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  codified  and  are  spoken  of  as  the  United  States 
Code,  and  in  each  state  the  acts  of  the  different  legis¬ 
latures  are  usually  annually  printed  and  periodic¬ 
ally  codified.  Both  the  state  and  federal  authorities 
have  court  and  legislative  reporters  for  aiding  in 
the  codification  of  the  laws. 

II.  Social  economy:  Any  set  of  by-laws  or  of 
ethical  rules  or  customs  governing  conduct  of  the 
members  of  a  profession  or  any  special  branch  of 
the  body  politic,  as  the  medical  code,  the  naval 
code,  &c. 

B.  Special  phrase : 

Cipher  Code :  A  system  of  arbitrary  words  to 
designate  prearranged  or  predetermined  words, 
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figures  or  sentences.  Codes  are  of  very  great  use 
in  cable  messages,  shortening  them  and  lessening 
expense  of  transmission. 

co-de-fen'-dg,nt,  *co-de-fen’-dent,  s.  [Pref.  co 
—con,  and  defendant  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  joined 
with  another  as  defendant  in  any  cause. 

“Any  landlord  may,  by  leave  of  the  court,  be  made  a 
codefendent  to  the  action.” — Blackstone,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

co-del’-a,  co-del'-ng,,  co-delne,  s.  [From  Gr. 
Tcodeia—a  poppy  head.  ] 

I.  Chem.:  C18H21NO3  or  C i-H^ (CH3) N O3,  methyl 
morphine.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  digesting 
opium  with  warm  water,  precipitating  the  meconic 
acid  with  calcium  chloride,  and  concentrating  the 
filtrate ;  the  hydrochlorates  of  morphine  and 
codeine  crystallize  out  first,  and  may  be  separated 
by  treating  their  aqueous  solution  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  morphine ;  the  liquid  is 
then  evaporated,  and  the  codeine  is  precipitated  by 
caustic  potash,  and  recrystallized  from  ether;  it 
forms  colorless  prisms  when  crystallized  from 
water,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at 
120°;  the  anhydrous  alkaloid  melts  at  150°.  Codeine 
is  a  tertiary  monamine;  heated  with  soda  lime  it 
gives  off  methylamine,  NH2-CH3,  and  trimethyla- 
mine,  N(CH3)g.  Codeine  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  without  color,  if  the  solution  is 
warmed  to  150°C. ;  a  trace  of  molybdic  acid  turns  it 
a  dirty  green  color,  becoming  blue;  and  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  turns  it  a  violet-red  color. 

II.  Pharm.:  Codeine  is  used  as  a  narcotic  and 
hypnotic,  as  is  morphine,  but  more  rarely.  It  is 
given  usually  in  cases  where  morphine  is  intolerable 
to  the  constitution,  and  is  said  to  be  less  likely  to 
nauseate. 

CO-det-tg.,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  coda  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  A  few  notes  subjoined  to  the  subject, 
though  they  do  not  really  form  an  essential  part  of 
it,  in  order  to  lead  melodiously  into  the  counter¬ 
subject.  ( Ouseley .) 

co-dex  (pi.  c6'-dl-ge§),  s.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  trunk  of 
a  tree,  the  same  as  Caudex  ;  (2)  a  book,  a  manu¬ 
script;  (3)  an  account-book,  a  ledger.] 

1.  Law :  A  roll  or  volume,  specially  used  in  the 
subjoined  compound  terms. 

(1)  Codex  Justinianus:  [Code  of  Justinian.] 

(2)  Codex  Theodosianus :  [Code  of  Theodosius.] 

2.  Bibl.  Criticism :  A  manuscript  of  any  portion  of 
the  New  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the 
former.  The  original  manuscripts  of  tk  e  two  Testa¬ 
ments  have  been  lost,  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
their  recovery.  In  our  inability  to  obtain  them  for 
purposes  of  consultation,  it  is  needful  to  fall  back 
on  other  copies  as  few  removes  as  possible  from  the 
original.  When  in  copying  the  Scriptures  the 
ancient  transcribers  detected  an  error  committed 
by  some  one  of  their  predecessors,  they  did  not 
simply  erase  it,  but  placed  it  as  an  erratum  on  the 
margin  of  their  copy.  As  further  transcriptions 
were  made  fresh  errata  were  similarly  noted,  till  at 
length  the  margin  became  greatly  crowded.  In 
attempting  to  restore  the  original  text  great  value 
is  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  any  manuscripts 
made  in  one  of  the  earlier  centuries,  from  the  power 
it  gives  one  of  eliminating  errata  belonging  to  sub¬ 
sequent  periods.  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  uncials,  written  in  capitals  and  with  no 
spaces  between  the  words  [Uncial],  and  cursives, 
written  more  in  conformity  with  modern  practice. 
The  line  between  them  should  be  drawn  about  the 
tenth  century.  In  this  respect  the  modern  Biblical 
critic  has  the  advantage  of  his  predecessors.  When 
the  New  Testament  was  rendered  into  English  for 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Greek 
text  used,  that  of  Erasmus  and  Robt.  Stephens,  was 
based  on  MSS.  more  modern  than  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Now  some  of  much  earlier  date  are  available, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  five  noted  below. 

Codex  A  (called  also  Codex  Alexandrinus ) :  The 
Alexandrian,  or  Alexandrine,  MS.  of  the  N ew  Testa¬ 
ment.  A  MS.  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  a  present  to  the  English  king  Charles  I., 
and  believed  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  A  correct  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  1860. 

Codex  B  (called  also  Codex  Vaticanus) :  The  Vat¬ 
ican  codex,  or  MS. ;  so  named  because  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  A  very  valuable  MS.,  belonging,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  if  not 
even  older.  It  was  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  was  a  long  time  with¬ 
held  from  the  examination  of  scholars.  It  was  only 
in  1868  that  it  became  practically  accessible  by  the 
publication  of  a  facsimile. 

Codex  C:  The  Ephraem  manuscript,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  compositions  of  Ephraem  the 
Syrian  had  been  written  over  it.  [Palimpsest.] 
It  is  supposed  to  be  dated  at  least  as  early  in  the 
fifth  century  as  Codex  A. 

Codex  D:  The  manuscript  of  Beza,  called  after 
this  eminent  reformer,  who  presented  it  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  in  1581.  It  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  sixth  century. 


Codex  Aleph  or  Codex  Sinaiticus:  [The  Sinaitic 
codex,  or  manuscript;  so  called  because  Tischen> 
dorf ,  its  discoverer,  obtained  it  from  the  monastery 
of  St.  Katherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  year  of  the 
great  acquisition  was  1859.]  A  most  valuable  New 
Testament  MS.,  dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  believed  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  C®sarea,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine,  in  A.  D.  331.  The  monastery  of  Sinai  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  by  whom  it  is 
supposed  that  the  invaluable  “codex”  was  given  as 
a  present  to  the  monks,  with  whom  it  remained 
during  the  numerous  intervening  centuries  till  the 
visit  of  Tischendorf  in  1859.  An  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1865. 

cod  -fish,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (1),  and  fish.']  The  same 
as  Cod  (1),  s.  (q.  v.) 

cod’-fish-er,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (1),  s.,  and  fisher.]  A 
person  or  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  for  cod. 

fcod-fish-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  codfisher;  -y.] 

1.  The  business  or  trade  of  fishing  for  cod. 

2.  The  place  where  cod-fishing  is  carried  on. 

codg'-er,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
cod  (2),s.,  and  hence,  one  eager  to  fill  his  bag  or 
purse;  or =cadger  (q.  v.).]  (Slang.) 

1.  A  miser;  a  covetous,  parsimonious  fellow;  a 
hunks. 

2.  A  curious  or  strange  person. 

cd-dl-ae -um,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiace®. 
Codiceum  pictum,  sometimes  called  Croton  pictum  or 
Croton  variegatum ,  is  often  cultivated  in  hothouses 
for  its  beautiful  red  leaves.  It  was  brought  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  Moluccas.  The  root  and  bark  of 
Codiceum  variegatum  are  acrid,  but  the  leaves  are 
sweet  and  cooling. 

co'-dl-cal,  a.  [Lat.  codex  (genit.  codicis),  and 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  code. 

cod'-I-§Il,  s.  [Fr.  codicille;  Lat.  codicillus=& 
tablet,  a  codicil;  a  dimin.  from  codex— a  tablet, 
a  code.]  A  supplement  or  appendix  to  a  will. 

“A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  or  an  addition 
made  by  the  person  making  the  will,  annexed  to,  and  to 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  will  itself,  being  for  its  explana¬ 
tion  or  alteration;  to  add  something  to,  or  to  take  some¬ 
thing  from,  the  former  dispositions;  or  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  quantity  <>f  the  legacies  or  the  regula¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  will.'  —Tomlin:  Late  Dictionary  by 
Granger;  Wills. 

c6d-l-§il'-lg,r-y,  a.  [Lat.  codicillaris  or  codicil- 
Zariws=  pertaining  to  a  codicil;  codicillus=a  codi¬ 
cil.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil. 

“An  unfinished  paper  not  established  as  codicillary.” — 
Phillitnore:  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 

cod-l-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  codification.]  [Cod¬ 
ify.]  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a  code; 
classifying  or  digesting,  as  laws. 

“  Proposed  petition  for  codification.  .  .  .  Intimately 
connected  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  petition  [for  cod. 
ifleation ]  with  that  for  justice.  Not  otherwise  than  by 
codification  can  the  reform  here  prayed  for  ...  be 
carried  into  effect.” — Bentham:  Justice  and  Codification 
Petitions;  Advertisement. 

c5d'-I-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Codify.] 

cod’-l-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  codify;  -er.]  One  wh« 
reduces  to  a  code  or  digests  laws,  &c. 

c5d'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Fr  .codifier,  from  Lat.  codex=\ 
tablet,  a  code,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)— to  make.]  To 
reduce  to  a  code,  to  digest. 

“  I  propose  to  codify  this.” — Benthamt  General  View  of  a 
Complete  Code  of  Laws. 

cod  -l-fy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Codify,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sk  particip.  adj.)  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a 
code ;  codification. 

“  The  feeling  of  the  times  was  against  the  codifying  of 
customs  .  .  .” — C.  H.  Pearson;  The  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii. 

cod-ll'-lg.,  s.  [Lat.  codicula=  a  little  tail ;  dimin. 
of  coda,  cauda=a  tail.] 

Comm. :  The  coarsest  parts  of  flax  or  hemp  sorted 
apart, 

co-dllle',  s.  [Fr.  codille;  Sp.  codillo=a  joint  or 
knee;  dim.  from  codo=  elbow;  Lat.  cubilus.]  A 
term  used  in  omber  when  the  game  is  won. 

“  She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th’  approaching  ill, 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille.” 

Pope;  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  91-2. 

c o-dln -1-g.C,  s.  [Ital.  cotogna=&  quince.]  A 
marmalade  of  quinces.  [Cotoniate.] 

cod-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cod(e) ;  -isf.]  A  codifier. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@J,  deL 


codium 
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coelospermse 


c5'-dl-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  kOdion,  dimin.  of  koas 
=a  sheepskin,  a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  Sea-purse.  A  genus  of  Siphonace®  (Con- 
fervoid  Alg®).  The  fronds  are  cylindrical,  flat, 
globular,  or  crust-like,  composed  of  interlacing 
continuous  filaments,  terminating  in  radiating 
club-shaped  filaments.  The  texture  is  spongy,  the 
color  dark-green. 

food -like,  a.  [En g.  cod  (2),  and  like.']  Like  a 
pod  or  husk. 

cod  -ling  (1),  *cod'-lin,  *quadlin,  s.  [Eng.  cod 
(2),s.,and  dim.  suff.  •ling.  Gf.  A.  S.  cod-ceppel= 
a  quince-pear,  a  quince.] 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  kind  of  apple.  The  best  known 
variety  is  the  Keswick  codling. 

“ .  .  .  how  utterly  he  disbelieves  that  the  several 
sorts,  for  instance  a  Ribstone-pippin  or  Codlin- apple, 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  seeds  of  the  same 
tree.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  29. 

If  In  the  following  quotation  from  Shakespeare  it 
seems  to  mean  an  unripe  apple. 

“  .  .  .  enough  for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  ’tis  a 
peas-cod,  or  a  codling  when  ’tis  almost  an  apple  .  .  .” 
— Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

2.  (PI.  Codlins,  Codlings) :  A  plant,  Epilobium 
hirsutum. 

IT  Codlings  and  Cream  :  [So  called  from  the  smell 
of  the  leaves  when  a  little  bruised.]  Epilobium 
hirsutum.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

codling-moth,  s.  A  small  moth,  Pyralispomaria, 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  apple-tree. 

cod  -ling  (2),  *cod-lynge,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (1),  s. ; 
dim.  suff.  -ling.)  A  young  cod. 

“  Codlynge,  fysche.  Morus,  et  nota  quod  sic  dicitur  quia 
morose  nature  fertur.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  The  young  of  the  cod  ...  when  of  whiting  size,  are 
called  codlings  and  skinners,  and,  when  larger,  Tumbling 
or  Tamlin  cod.” — Yarrell:  British  Fishes. 

*COd'-ling  (3),  s.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s.;  dim.  suff. 
-ling.)  A  testicle, 
cod  -ling  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp.,  Coopering,  &c.;  A  balk  sawed  into  lengths 
for  staves.  It  is  cleft  or  rived  into  staves  by  means 
of  a  frow  and  a  mallet. 

♦cod-lock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish,  also 
called  Clubbock  (q.  v.). 

‘‘The  following  fish  are  to  be  found  in  the  harbor,  sand- 
eels,  clubbocks  or  codlocks.” — P.  Kirkcudbright:  Statist. 
Acct.,  xi.  13. 

co-don -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  codonia  (see 
def.),  from  Gr.  kodon=a  bell.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermanniace®  (Scale- 
mosses),  sub-order  Jungermannie®,  type  Codonia, 
now  called  Fossombronia. 

co-don-os  -tom-!).,  s.  [Gr.  kOdon  =  a  bell,  and 
8foma= mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  The  aperture  or  mouth  of  the  disk  (necto- 
calyx)  of  a  medusa  or  of  the  bell  (gonocalyx)  of  a 
medusiform  gonophore.  (Nicholson.) 
fcod-roch,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Rustic,  having  the  manners  of  the  country. 

2.  Slovenly,  dirty. 

*C0d'-ware,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cod,  codde;  A.  S.  codd 
(Somner) ;  O.  Dut.  kodde= a  bag,  and  A.  S.  wer, 
waer—an  inclosure  (?).]  A  pillow-slip. 

cod  -weed,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  codde=a  bag,  which 
the  head  of  the  plant  resembles,  and  Eng.  weed.] 
Bot. :  A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra. 

CO-ef-fi-CA-?^,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  efficacy 
(q.  v.).]  Joint  efficacy  or  efficiency ;  joint  action  so 
as  to  produce  a  certain  result. 

“  We  cannot  in  general  infer  the  efficacy  of  those  stars, 
or  coefficacy  particular  in  medications.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

co-ef-fi'-cien-?^  (cien  as  shen),s.  [Pref.  co¬ 
con,  and  efficiency  (q.  v.).]  Coefficacy,  cooperation. 

“  The  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the 
spirit’3  instrumental  coefficiency,  requires  that  they  be 
kept  together,  without  distinction  or  dissipation.” — Gian - 
ville.  Scepsis. 

c5-ef-fi'-cient  (cient  as  shent),  a.  &  s.  [Pref. 

co=con,  and  efficient  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cooperating,  acting  in  conjunction 
so  as  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  cooperating  or  acting  in 
conjunction  with  another  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 
result. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Algebra:  A  number  or  known  quantity,  pre¬ 
fixed  as  a  multiplier  before  a  known  or  unknown 
quantity  or  letters,  into  which  such  quantity  or 
letters  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus  in  the 
expressions,  4a,  Sab,  cx,  4  is  the  coefficient  of  a,  3  of 
ab,  and  c  of  x. 

2.  Fluxions:  (See  example.) 

“The  coefficient  of  any  generating  term  (in  fluxions)  is 
the  quantity  arising  by  the  division  of  that  term  by  the 
generated  quantity.”— Chambers. 


tco-ef-fl’-cient-ljf  (cient  as  shent),  adv.  [Eng. 
coefficient;  -ly.]  By  means  or  way  of  cooperation 
or  joint  action. 

*coe'-horn,  *cohorn,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Baron  Coehorn,  a  Dutch  engineer  officer.) 

Old  Ordnance :  A  kind  of  portable  brass  cannon 
for  throwing  grenades. 

“Two  mortars  and  twenty-four  cohoms.”  —  Smollett > 
Rod.  Random,  ch.  xxxii. 

$cel-9,-canth,  a.  [Ccel  acanthi.] 

ZoOl.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  ganoid  fishes 
from  their  having  hollow  spines. 

SCel-A-can'-thi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  koilos  =  hollow,  and 
akanthos=  a  spine.]  In  Professor  Owen’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  third  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  the 
second  sub-order  of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Prof.  Owen  : 
Palaeontology,  ed.  1860.) 

5oel-5L-can'-thi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ccelacan- 
thus  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  In  the  classification  of  Dr.  Traquair,  a 
family  of  Crossop terygid®,  characterized  by  having 
the  pectorals  obtusely  lobate,  the  tail  diphycercal, 
the  dorsal  fins  two,  the  scales  cycloidal,  the  air- 
hladder  ossified.  The  species  range  from  the  De¬ 
vonian  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  [Ccelacanthi, 
CcELAOANTHINI,  CCELACANTHUS.] 

(joel-a-can'-thl-m,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ccelacan- 
thus,  and  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ini.) 

Palceont. :  In  Prof.  Huxley’s  classification  of  the 
Crossopterygid®,  which,  though  retaining  the  ter¬ 
mination  idee  suggestive  of  a  family,  is  raised  to  the 
position  of  a  sub-order,  Coelacanthini  is  arranged  as 
the  sixth  and  last  family. 

^cel-q-can'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  koilos  =  hollow,  and 
akantha=  a  thorn,  a  prickle.]  _ 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  founded  by 
Agassiz.  It  is  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Coela- 
canthid®  or  Coelacanthini  (q.  v.)_.  They  occur  in 
the  Carboniferous  formation  and  in  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  (Trias)  of  the  North  of  England. 

*C0-el’-der,  s.  [Pref.  co-con,  and  elder  (q.  v.).] 
An  elder  of  the  same  rank  or  authority ;  a  fellow- 
elder. 

“ .  .  .  He  also  is  an  elder,  i.  e.,  as  others  are.  In  the 
original  it  is  sumpresbyteros,  coelder.” — Trapp:  Popery 
Truly  Stated,  pt.  i.,  §  5. 

*CO-e-lec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  election 
(q.  v.).]  An  election  at  the  same  time;  a  joint 
election.  (Speed.) 

(jcel-el-mln'-tha,  s.  [Gr.  fcoz7os=hollow,  helmins, 
genit.  helminthos= a  tape-worm.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  introduced  by  Prof.  Owen  for  one 
of  two  leading  groups  or  sub-classes  of  Entozoa, 
corresponding  to  the  Vers  intestinaux  cavitaires _  of 
Cuvier.  It  includes  the  intestinal  worms,  which 
are  hollow  and  contain  an  alimentary  tube  in  the 
cavity  of  the  body. 

“ .  .  .  The  first  condition  characterizes  the  Vers 
intestinaux  cavitaires  of  Cuvier;  the  second  the  Vers 
intestinaux  parenchymateux  of  the  same  naturalist.  I 
have  rendered  the  Cuvierian  definitions  of  the  two  classes 
or  groups  of  the  Entozoa  by  the  names  ‘  Ccelelmintha’  and 
‘Sterelmintha.’” — Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  of  Invertebrate 
Animals  (ed.  1843),  lect.  iv. 

9Cel-el-min'-tMc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ccelelmintha 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ccelelmintha. 

“  .  .  .  more  of  the  Pentastomata  of  Rudolphi  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  Ccelelminthic  class  of  Entozoa.” — Owen:  In- 
verteb.  Anim.,  lect.  v. 

(joel-en-ter  a'-tq,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  koilos=hol- 
low,  and  e«iera=intestines,  pi.  of  enteron  =  an 
intestine.] 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Frey,  Leuckart,  and 
others,  to  a  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  species  of  which  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  humbler  organization  by  possessing  a  hollow 
digestive  cavity  with  which  the  hollow  interior  of 
the  body  freely  communicates.  The  prehensile 
organs  are  hollow  tentacles  disposed  in  a  circle 
round  the  mouth.  All,  or  nearly  all,  are  moreover 
provided  with  organs  of  offense  and  defense-called 
thread-cells  or  Nematocysts  (q.  v.).  Prof.  Huxley 
places  the  Ccelenterata  between  the  Molluscoida 
and  the  Protozoa.  The  sub-kingdom  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  Actinozoa  and  Hydrozoa  (q.  v.). 
Examples,  the  Corals,  the  Sea  Anemones,  the  Fresh¬ 
water  Hydra,  &c. 

9oel-en’-ter-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Ccelenterata.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ccelenterata 
(q-  v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

ZoOl. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  division  Coelen- 
terata  (q.  v.).  One  of  the  sub-kingdom  including 
the  Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa. 

“  No  Caelenterate  possesses  any  circulatory  organs,  unless 
the  cilia  which  line  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  can  be 
regarded  as  such  .  .  .” — Huxley. 


§ce-les'-tlne,  s.  [Lat.  ccelestis  —  heavenly,  sky- 
blue  ;  caelum— heaven ;  so  called  from  its  color.] 

Min.:  A  compound  of  Strontian  (q.  v.). 

(Joe'-les-tlne,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Pope  Celea- 
tine  V.J 

Ch.  Hist. :  [Celestines.] 

Coelestine  eremites,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  which  arose  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  was  almost  immediately 
suppressed. 

Qce-les-tin’-I-uns,  s.  pi.  [  Eng.,  &c.,  Coelestine 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ians.) 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  same  as  Celestines  (q.  v.). 

Qcel'-I-ac,  §el’-I-ac,  a.  [Lat.  coeliacus;  Gr. 
7coiiiafco.s=pertaining  to  the  belly ;  koilia=the  beUy, 
from  ftoi7os=hullow.]  Pertaining  to  the  belly. 

“The  subtentacular  and  cceliac  canals  communicate 
with  channels  in  the  perivisceral  tissue.” — Huxley:  Anat. 
Inv.  Animals,  ch.  ix.,  p.  586. 

cceliac  artery,  s. 

Anat. :  An  artery  issuing  from  the  aorta  just  below 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  called  also  the  Cceliac  axis. 

cceliac  axis,  s.  The  same  as  Cceliac  Artery 
(q.  v.). 

cceliac  passion,  s. 

Med.:  A  diarrhoea,  or  flux,  that  arises  from  the 
indigestion  or  putrefaction  of  food  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  whereby  the  aliment  comes  away  little 
altered  from  what  it  was  when  eaten,  or  changed 
like  corrupted  stinking  flesh.  ( Quincy. ) 

cceliac  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  surrounding  the  coeliac  axis  in  a 
kind  of  membranous  sheath,  and  subdividing  with 
the  artery  into  coronary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  plex¬ 
uses.  (Quain.) 

$ce-lic’-8l-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cceZicm=heaven,  and 
colo=  to  cultivate,  to  inhabit  ...  to  worship.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  Heaven-worshipers.  A  Jud®o-Chris- 
tian  sect  which  arose  about  A.  D.  354, [and  is  traceable 
till  about  430. 

§cel-I-6  -de§,  s.  [Gr.  koilos,  and  et'dos= form, 
appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Curculionid® 
(Sharpe.) 

§cel'-6-don,  s.  [Gr.  fcoi7os=hollow,  and  odoua, 
odontos—a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genua  of  fossil  Sloths  (Bradypodid®) 
from  caves  in  Brazil. 

Qosl'-d-dont,  a.  [  Gr.  koilos  —  hollow;  odous, 
genit.  odontos—a  tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  those  lizard-like  reptiles 
which  have  hollow  teeth.  [  Pleodont.] 

(joel-og'-en-ys,  s.  [Gr.  fcoi7os=hollow,  and  genus 
=  a  cheek.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Rodents,  belonging  to  the 
division  without  clavicles.  It  is  of  the  family 
Cavid®.  The  molar  teeth  increase  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  which  is  one-third  larger  than  the 
preceding  tooth.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  large,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the  face 
very  broad.  Ccelogenys  Paca  is  the  Paca  of  South 
America.  [Paca.J 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  species  of  Ccelogenys  have  been 
found  in  caves  in  Brazil,  Ccelogenys  laticeps  and 

C.  major. 

§cel-og’-yn-§,  s.  [Gr.  fcot7os= hollow,  and  gyne— 
a  female,  here  used  for  the  stigma  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Coelogynid®  (q.  v.).  The  known  species  are 
between  40  and  50  in  number,  and  are  very  fine. 

§ oel-o-gjfn  -i-d se ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ccelogyne,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  sub-order  Epidendre®. 
type  Coelogyne. 

9Cel'-ome,  s.  [From  Gr.  koiloma— a  hollow.]  The 
true  cavity  of  certain  worms. 

9cel-6-nav-I-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  caelum— heaven, 
and  Eng.  navigation  (q.  v.).]  That  branch  of  the 
science  of  navigation  in  which  the  position  of  a 
ship  is  ascertained  by  finding  the  zenith  of  a  place 
from  observations  of  the  stars,  &c.  It  is  opposed  to 
geo-navigation  (q.  v.). 

9<3el’-o-sperm,  s.  [Gr.  fcoiios=hoirow,  and  sperrna 
=a  seed.] 

Bot.:  A  plan;  belonging  to  the  section  Coelo- 
spermffl  (q.  v.) . 

9cel-&-sper'-mae,  s.pl.  [Gr.  fcoz7os=hollow,  and 
sperma=  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  In  some  classifications,  a  section  of  the 
Umbellifer®  in  which  the  endosperm  is  hollowed 
out,  the  albumen  being  curved  inward  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  The  aspect  presented  by  some 
seeds  is  that  of  a  hemisphere  channeled  on  one 
side.  Example,  Coriander. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


coestablishment 


ccelospermous 
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gcel-6-sper  -mous,  a.  [Gr.  koilos— hollow  \sperma 
=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  curved  seeds  or  coelosperms ;  hollow- 
seeded. 

“The  seeds  being  sometimes  .  .  .  ccelospermous  in 
the  central  flowers.”—  Darwin:  Orig.  of  Species ,  cb.  v. 

goe-los  -tom-y,  s.  [Gr.  fco£Zos= hollow;  stoma= a 
month.]  A  defect  in  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

“  There  is  another  vice  of  speaking,  yet  quite  contrary 
to  the  former,  which  the  Grascians  have  called  Coelos- 
tomy;  it  consists  in  mumbling,  when  a  man  does  not  open 
his  mouth  wide  enough  for  his  words.” — Art  of  Speaking 
in  Public,  1727,  p.  64. 

gce'-lum,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  heavens. 

2.  Arch. :  A  soffit. 

fco-em-bed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  embed 
(q.  v.).]  To  embed  along  with  something  else. 

tcd-em-bed'-ded,  a.  [Eng. '  coembed ;  -ed.]  Em¬ 
bedded  along  with  something  else. 

“  As  so  many  of  the  co-embedded  shells  are  the  same 
with  those  now  living  in  the  bay.” — Darwin:  Voy.  of 
Hatur.,  ch.  v. 

*c6-em-bod-y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.  v.).]  To  unite  in  one  body, 

“Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  will  then  become  co¬ 
embodied  in  this  divine  body.” — II.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality, 
ii.  252. 

co-emp  -tion,  *co-emp  -gioun,  s.  [Lat  coemptio, 
from  coemo :  co=con,  and  e mo = to  buy.]  The  act  of 
buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  anything. 

“  Coempcioun,  that  is  to  seyn,  comune  achat,  or  bying 
togidere.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  15. 

“  Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where 
they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich.” — 
Bacon:  Essays. 

gce-nan'-thl-um,  s.  [Gr.  koinos— common  to 
different  persons  or  things,  and  anthos=a  blossom, 
a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  sepa¬ 
rate  flowers  are  buried  in  a  fleshy  receptacle. 
Example,  the  composite  genus  Dorstenia. 

gce-nen-chy'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  koinos= common,  en- 
chyma=  an  infusion,  en=in,  into,  and  cheo— to 
pour.]  A  secretion  which  serves  to  unite  the  coral- 
lites  of  certain  compound  corals. 

“  This  intermediate  skeletal  layer  is  then  termed  cce- 
nenchyma." — Huxley:  Anat.  Inv.  Animals,  ch.  iii.,  p.  164. 

gce-nes-the-sls,  s.  [Gr.  koinos=  common:  and 
aisthesis=  perception :  aisthanomai=to  perceive.] 
A  term  used  to  express  the  sensibility  of  the  system 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  those  special  sen¬ 
sations  connected  with  separate  organs,  as  the 
nose,  eyes,  &c. 

“  This  division  has  now  become  general  in  any  Germ, 
the  Vital  Sense  receiving  from  various  authors  various 
synonyms,  as  ccencesthesis,  common  feeling,  vital  feeling, 
and  sense  of  feeling,  sensu  latiori,  &c.  .  .  .” — Sir  W. 
Hamilton:  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  xxvii.,  vol.  2,  p.  157. 

*c6-en-joy',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  enjoy 
(q.  v.).]  To  enjoy  in  conjunction  with  another,  or 
with  others. 

“  I  wish  my  soul  no  other  felicity,  when  she  hath  shaken 
off  these  rags  of  flesh,  than  to  ascend  to  his,  and  co-enjoy 
the  same  bliss.” — Howell:  Lett.,  I.  vi.  7. 

co-en-joy’ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coenjoy.] 
*c6-en-jdy-I6g,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coenjot.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  state,  or  condition  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  others. 

*gcEn-o-bit'-I-cal,  a.  [Cenobitical.] 

“I  hold  a  ccenobitical  symposium  at  Monkbarns.” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  V. 

♦gcen'-ft-bjf,  s.  [Lat.  ccenobium.]  A  living  in  com¬ 
mon  or  like  monks.  ( Bailey .) 

gce-noe'-gl-um,  s.  [Gr.  koinos  =  common,  and 
oikos=  a  house.]  The  entire  dermal  system  of  any 
PolyzoOn.  The  same  as  Poltzoaey  and  Polypi- 
dom  (q.  v.). 

gos-no-cla-dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcoinos=common,  and 
klados= a  young  slip  or  shoot,  a  young  branch.] 
Bot.:  Natural  grafting  produced  when  the 
branches  or  roots  of  one  tree  or  plant  come  so  near 
those  of  the  other  that  they  interlace  and  form  a 
network.  This  often  happens  with  beech-trees,  wild 
hyacinths,  &c. 

gce-nS-co  -le-iis,  s.  [Gr.  koinos= common,  and 
koleos=a.  sheath.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Oscillatonace®. 
Coenocoleus  Smithii  is  found  in  boggy  soil  as  a  red 
mat  of  interlacing  threads,  with  the  separate  fila¬ 
ments  green. 


y  oe-no-pith-e  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  fcoinos=common,  and 
pithekos= an  ape.] 

Palaeontology :  A  genus  of  Strepsirhine  Monkeys 
(Monkeys  with  twisted  or  curved  nostrils) ,  of  which 
a  species,  Ccenopithecus  lemuroides,  has  been  found 
in  the  Middle  Eocene.  It  is  the  oldest  monkey 
known. 

gcen  -o-sarc,  s.  [Gr.  koinos  —  common ;  sarx, 
genit.  sarfcos=flesh.] 

ZoGl. :  That  common  basis  of  life  by  which  the 
several  being  included  in  a  compound  zoOphyte  are 
connected  with  each  other.  {Allman.)  The  common 
stem  of  a  hydroid  polypidom.  {Huxley.) 
CO-en-trU'-hb,  s.  [Brazilian  Portuguese.] 

Bot. :  The  Brazilian  name  for  a  plant,  Xanthoxy- 
lum  hiemale,  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  earache,  while  the  wood, 
which  is  hard,  is  employed  for  building  purposes, 
gcen'-iire,  s.  [Gr.  koinos= common,  oura— a  tail.] 
ZoGl. :  A  hydatid  found  in  sheep  ;  the  larval  form 
of  a  tape-worm.  It  causes  the  disease  in  sheep 
called  staggers.  It  is  found  also  in  the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  rabbit,  &c. 

co-e'-qual  (qual  as  kwal),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

cocequalis:  co—con;  ceqnaf is = equal.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Equal,  or  of  the  same  rank  and  dignity 
with  another  or  others. 

“  The  whole  three  persons  are  co- eternal  together,  and 
co-equal.” — Athanasian  Creed. 

“  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 

He’ll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  equal  or  of  the  same  rank  and 
dignity  with  others. 

tco-e-qual-i-tjr  (qual  as  kwal),  s.  [Lat. 
cooequalitas :  co—con;  cequalitas  =equality.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  coequal  with  others. 

“  The  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is 
to  be  worshipped;  namely,  on  account  of  their  perfect 
co-etemity  and  co-eqaulity.” — Waterland:  History  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

c6-e-qual-ly  (qual  as  kwal),  adv.  [Eng.  co¬ 
equal:  -ly.~\  In  a  coequal  manner;  with  joint 
equality. 

co-er  ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  coerceo,  from  co=con ,  and 
arceo= to  restrain,  to  shut  up.] 

1.  To  restrain  or  constrain ;  to  keep  down  under 
penal  restraint. 

“  Punishments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  this 
profligate  sort.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*2.  To  restrain  or  keep  under  restraint  physically. 
“  A  prisoner  of  war  is  on  no  account  to  be  coerced  with 
fetters.” — Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

3.  To  compel,  force,  or  constrain  to  any  action. 

*4.  To  enforce  by  compulsion. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  coerce  and 
to  restrain:  “  Coercion  is  a  species  of  restraint ;  we 
always  restrain  or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  co¬ 
erce  ;  but  we  do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain ; 
coercion  always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force ;  re¬ 
straint  that  of  simply  keeping  under  or  back.  .  .  . 
Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application;  it  opposes 
force  to  resistance ;  restraint  acts  indirectly  to  the 
prevention  of  an  act ;  the  law  restrains  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  less:  it  coerces  those  who 
attempt  to  violate  it.  .  .  .”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
co-er  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coekce.] 
fco-erg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  coerc{e);  -e?\]  One  who 
coerces. 

fco-erg'-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  coerc{e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be,  coerced. 

2.  Deserving  of  coercion. 

■j-go-erg'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coercible;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  coercible. 

CO-erg '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coebce.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  keeping  under  penal 
restraint ;  compulsion,  coercion. 

CO-er'-gion,  s.  [Lat.  coercio,  coertio,  from  co- 
erceo— to  restrain,  to  coerce.] 

1.  The  act  of  coercing  or  keeping  under  penal 
restraint,  compulsion  ;  the  act  of  enforcing  by  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  the  exercise  of  might  over  right. 

“  The  coercion  or  execution  of  the  sentence  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts,  is  only  by  excommunication  of  the  person 
contumacious.” — Hale:  Common  Law. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  penal 
restraint. 

3.  The  power  of  coercing  or  enforcing  by  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  coercive  power. 

“Government  has  coercion  and  animadversion  upon 
such  as  neglect  their  duty;  without  which  coercive 
power,  all  government  is  toothless  and  precarious.” — 
South. 


bffll,  bd^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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fco-erg’-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a ‘Lat, 
coercitivus,  from  coerceo— to  coerce,  to  restrain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constraining,  coercing,  coercive. 

“ .  .  .  coercitive  power  in  laws  .  .  .” — Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor:  Ductor  Dubitantium.  {Latham.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Coercion,  constraint. 

“Of  these,  as  man  can  take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make 
no  coercitive.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermons,  L  {Latham.) 

coercitive  force,  s. 

Magnet.:  [Coeecive  Fobce.] 

co-er -give,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  coerc(e) ;  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  coercing  or  constraining. 

“  All  things  on  the  surface  spread,  are  bound 
By  their  coercive  vigor  t-o  the  ground!” 

Blackmore. 

2.  Having  authority  to  coerce  or  constrain  by 
means  of  penal  measures. 

“  .  .  .  less  odious  to  a  rude  nation  than  the  coercive 
justice  by  which  they  were  afterward  restrained.” — HaU 
lam:  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Power  or  means  of  coercion  or 
constraint. 

“The  judge  .  .  .  hath  'a  coercive  for  all  ."—Jeremy 
tTaylor:  Sermons,  ii.  {Latham.) 

coercive  force,  s. 

Magnet. :  A  force  which  offers  a  resistance  to  the 
separation  of  the  north  or  boreal  and  the  south  or 
austral  magnetic  fluids,  but  which  when  once  their 
separation  has  taken  place,  prevents  their  recom¬ 
bination.  Hence  soft  iron  can  be  magnetized 
instantaneously  but  the  effect  is  not .  permanent, 
whereas  steel  is  magnetized  very  slowly  but  when 
once  the  operation  is  complete  its  effects  do  not 
again  pass  away. 

“  To  meet  this  question  philosophers  have  been  obliged 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  special  force  which  holds  the 
fluids  asunder.  They  call  it  coercive  force.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  xiii.  390. 

CO-erg '-Ive-ly,  adv.  [En g.  coercive;  -ly.~\  In  a 
coercive  manner ;  by  means  of  coercion  or  compul¬ 
sion. 

fco-erg'-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coercive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  coercive  or  compulsory. 

“  There  is  another  element  .  .  .  the  element  of  coerc¬ 
iveness." — H.  Spencer:  Data  of  Ethics,  ch.  vii.,  §  46. 

co-er-ec  -tant,  co-er-ec’-ted,  a.  [Pref.  co=con, 

and  erectant,  erected  (q.  v.).] 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  things  setup  side  by 
side. 


*gce  ru'-le-an,  a.  [Cebulean.] 

“  Coerulean  Neptune,  rose  and  led  the  way.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  1.  173. 


gce'-ru-leln,  s.  [Lat. ccerwZe («s)=blue,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -in.l 

Chem. :  A  blue  coloring  matter  existing  in  certain 
volatile  oils  obtained  from  composite  plants. 


gce-ru-lig'-uoue,  s.  [Lat.  cceruleus— blue ;  lign 
{um)=  wood,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -one.] 

Chemistry : 

Cedriret,  Ci6Hi'606  or  Ci-2H1<^q^_'q3^4.  A  violet 
powder  obtained  in  the  purification  of  crude  wood- 
vinegar  by  means  of  potassium  dichromate,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  beech-tar  boiling  at  270°.  It  dissolves  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  beautiful  blue 
solution.  It  dissolves  in  phenol,  and  is  reprecipi¬ 
tated  by  alcohol  in  steel-blue  needle  crystals. 
Coerulignone,  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  reduced  to  a  colorless  compound,  hydro- 

coerulignone,  CqoHjX ,  OHA"'*4’  which  by  oxidizing 
agents  is  reconverted  into  (Coerulignone. 


co-es-sen’-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref.  co= 

con,  and  essential  (q.  v.).]  Partaking  of  the  same 
essence  or  nature. 

“ .  .  .  we  bless  and  magnify  that  coessential  Spirit 
eternally  proceeding  from  both,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
— Hooker:  Ecclss.  Polity. 

co-es-sen-tial'-l-tj?  (tial  as  shl-al),  s.  [Pref. 

co=con,  and  essentiality  (q.  v.).l  The  quality  of 
being  coessential ;  a  partaking  of  the  same  essence 
or  nature. 


“  The  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  implies 
the  same  kind  of  relation  to  Him,  as  that  of  a  man  to  his 
father ;  that  is,  it  implies  coessentiality  with  God,  .  .  .” 
— Bp.  Burgess:  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  41  (1790). 

co-es-sen'-tial-ljf  (tial  as  shg.1),  adv.  [Eng. 
coessential ;  -ly.]  In  a  coessential  manner;  by  way 
of  partaking  of  the  same  essence  or  nature. 

co-es-tab  -llsh-ment,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and 
establishment  (q.  v.) .]  A  joint  or  combined  estab¬ 
lishment. 


“  .  .  .  a  coestablishment  of  the  teachers  of  different 
sects  of  Christians.” — Bp.  of  Landaff  {Watson).  Charge. 
1791,  p.  1L 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 


coestate 


\ 
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coffee 


CO-eS-ta  te,  s.  [Pref.  eo=con,  and  estate  (q.  y.).] 
An  estate  or  body  of  equal  rank  or  position ;  a  joint 
estate. 

“A  formidable  prince  who  paid  so  little  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  his  coestates  and  the  tranquility  of  his  em¬ 
pire.” — Smollett:  Hist.  Eng.,  v.  97. 

c6-e-ta-ne-9.il,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  cocetaneus— of  the 
same  age ;  from  co—con ,  and  cetas=age.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  age ;  coetaneous. 

For  these  began 

At  once,  and  were  all  coetanean." 

Marmion:  Cupid  and  Psyche,  (if ares.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  the  same  age  with  an¬ 
other  ;  a  contemporary. 

“.  .  .  coetanean  of  the  lateearleof  Southampton.” — 
Aubrey:  Anecdotes  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  ii.  616. 

co-e-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cocetaneus;  co=con, 
and  oetas= age.]  Of  the  same  age  with  another ;  con¬ 
temporary,  contemporaneous. 

“Through  the  body  every  member  sustains  another;  and 
all  are  coetaneous,  because  none  can  subsist  alone.” — 
Bentley:  Sermons. 

IT  Properly  followed  by  with,  but  sometimes  by  to 
or  unto. 

“Eve  was  old  as  Adam,  and  Cain  their  son  coetaneous 
unto  both.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

co-e-ta'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coetaneous ;  - ly. ] 
Contemporaneously ;  of  or  at  the  same  time  or  age. 

CO-e-ter-nal,  ci.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  eternal 
(q.  v.).]  Eternal  equally  with  another  or  others. 
“Hail,  holy  Light !  offspring  of  heaven  firstborn  I 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coeternal  beam.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iii. 

fco-e-ter'-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coeternal;  -ly.] 
In  el  state  of  coeternity.  (Hooker.) 

*CO-e-terne,  a.  [Lat.  coceternus .]  Coeternal. 

“  Thai  wenen  that  this  worlde  ben  maked  coeteme  with 
his  makere.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  172. 

tco-e-ter'-ni-ty,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  eternity 
(q.  y.).]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  coeternal; 
equal  eternity  or  eternal  existence  with  another. 

“  For  our  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  co-eternity  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  his  Father  .  .  .  ” — Hooker:  Ecoles. 
Pol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  §  2. 
cceur,  s.  [Fr.=a  heart:  Lat.  cor.] 

Her. :  The  heart  of  a  shield ;  also  called  the  center 
or  fesse  point. 

co-e  -val,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cocevus,  from  co=con, 
and  cevum;  Gr.  aidn=an  age,  a  time.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  same  age. 

2.  Existing  from  the  same  time  or  period ;  equal 
in  age  or  antiquity. 

“Where  mouldering  abbey  walls  o’erhang  the  glade, 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  362. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

“  Silence,  coeval  with  eternity  I”  Pope. 
*(2)  Followed  by  to. 

“  .  .  .  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  idolatrous 
religion  was  coeval  to  mankind.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

T[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  coeval  and 
contemporary :  “  An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space 
of  time  ;  a  time  is  indefinite ;  hence  the  application 
of  the  term  to  things  in  the  first  place  and  to  per¬ 
sons  in  the  second :  the  dispersion  of  mankind  and 
the  confusion  of  languages  were  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  Addison  was  co¬ 
temporary  [contemporary]  with  Swift  and  Pope.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  same  age;  a  contem¬ 
porary. 

“  To  have  outdone  all  your  coevals  in  wit.” — Pope. 
*c6-e-vous,  a.  [Lat.  cocevus.]  [  Coceyal.] 
Coeval. 

“  Supposing  some  other  thing  coevous  to  it.” — South: 
Sermons. 

co-ex-ec'-u-tor,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  executor 
(q.  v.).]  One  associated  with  another  as  executor 
under  a  will ;  a  joint  executor, 
co-ex-ec'-fi-trix,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  ea:ecM- 
trix  (q.  y.)  .1  One  associated  with  another  as 
executrix  under  a  will ;  a  joint  executrix. 

co-e^-lst',  v.  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  exist  (q.  v.).] 
To  exist  at  the  same  time  as  another. 

“  The  three  stars  that  coexist  in  heavenly  constellations, 
.  .” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

co-e?-Is’-ten$e,  co-e?-Is-ten-§y,  s.  [Pref.  co 
zzcon,  and  existence  (q.  v.).]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  coexistent,  or  existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another. 

“There  was  co-existence  without  contact.” — Buckle: 
Hist.  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 


1.  Followed  by  with. 

“"We  can  demonstrate  the  being  of  God’s  eternal  ideas, 
and  their  coexistence  with  him.”  — Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

*2.  Followed  by  to. 

“  The  measuring  of  any  duration  by  some  motion, 
depends  not  on  the  real  coexistence  of  that  thing  to  that 
motion,  or  any  other  periods  of  revolution.” — Locke. 

c6-e?-Is-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  ex¬ 
istent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Existing  at  the  same  time  with 
another;  coexisting. 

“  The  simplest  extension  therefore,  as  that  of  a  line, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  certain  series  of  coexistent  posi¬ 
tions  .  .  .” — H.  Spencer:  Psychology,  p.  297. 

If  Followed  by  ivith ;  rarely  by  to. 

TB.  As  subst. :  That  which  coexists  with  another. 

“.  .  .  so  every  property  of  an  object  has  an  invari¬ 
able  coexistent,  which  he  called  its  Form  ,  .” — Mill: 
Logic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii.,  §  4. 

*co-e?-Is-tim-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and 
existimation  (q.  v.).]  A  union  in  opinions  orviews ; 
unanimity  or  agreement. 

“  We  are  fain  to  make  ourselves  happy  by  consortion, 
opinion,  or  co-existimation.” — Sir  T.  Browne:  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  sec.  24  (ed.  1881). 

CO-e^-Is'-tlng,  a.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  existing 
(q.  v.).]  Coexistent;  existing  together  or  at  the 
same  time  with  another. 

*CO-ex-pand',  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
expand  (q  v.).]  To  expand  or  spread  at  the  same 
time  or  equally  with  another. 

“  God  is  a  mind  coexpanded  with  and  intimately  per¬ 
vading  the  material  universe.” — Remarks  on  Cato,  or 
Essay  on  Old  Age,  1773,  p.  276. 

*co-ex-pan'-ded,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Coexpand.] 

co-ex-tend’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  extend 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  extend  or  reach  to  the 
same  place,  time,  or  duration,  as  another. 

“Every  motion  is,  in  some  sort,  coextended  with  the 
body  moved.” — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  reach  to  or  attain  the  same  place, 
time,  or  duration  as  another. 

co-ex-tend -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coextend.] 

co-ex-tend’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Coextend.] 

CO-ex-ten -sion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  extension 
(q.  v.) .]  The  state  or  quality  of  extending  to  or 
reaching  the  same  place,  time,  or  duration  as 
another. 

“ .  .  .  and  coextension,  as  the  equality  of  separate 
series  of  coexistent  positions  .  .  — H.  Spencer:  Prin. 
of  Psychology,  p.  297. 

co-ex-ten  -sive,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  extensive 
(q.  v.).]  Extending  to  the  same  place,  time,  or 
duration  as  another ;  coextending. 

“  .  .  .  coextension,  as  ordinarily  determined  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  coextensive  objects,  .  .  .  .” — H. 
Spencer:  Psychology,  p.  299. 

IT.  Followed  by  with. 

“The  objects  of  the  society  are  coextensive  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  charity.” — Bp.  Winchester  (North): 
Serm.  (1790). 

+co-ex  ten’-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  coextensive; 
•ly.]  In  a  coextensive  manner  or  degree, 

fco-ex-ten'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coextensive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  coextensive  ;  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  extending  equally  with  another.  (Ben- 
tham.) 

*cof,  *cofe,  *cove,  *kafe,  *kof,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
c&f.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Quick,  active,  nimble. 

“Comaunded  hir  to  be  cof  and  quyk  at  this  onez.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  623. 

B.  As  adv.:  Quickly, readily,  soon. 

“I-come  sum  cofer,  sum  later.” — O.  E.  Homilies,  p.  231. 

*c8ff  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  accumulated 
waste  or  offal  of  pilchards. 

*c8ff  (2),  *cofe,  s.  [Coff,  u.] 

1.  A  merchant,  a  peddler. 

“  Ane  scroppit  cofe  quhen  he  begynnis.” 

Bannatyne :  Poems,  p.  170. 

2.  Bargain;  perhaps  strictly  by  barter  or  ex¬ 
change. 

*coff,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  ceapan;  Ger.  kaufen;  Dut. 
kGpen ;  Icel.  kaupa.]  [Cheap,  Chop.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  buy. 

“  I  sought  the  fair,  for  honester  employ, 

To  coff  what  bonny  trinkets  I  mith  see.” 

Shirref:  Poems,  p.  40. 


2.  To  procure  or  obtain  in  any  way,  not  necessa- 
rily  by  purchase. 

“  This  ladie  coft  the  Ladie  Caristoun  of  heretage,  and 
ga  ve  in  mariage  to  her  sones  secund  sone,  callit  J ohn,  and 
coft  also  the  lands  of  Foulstruther.  .  .  .’’ — Blue  Book  of 
Seton,  be  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Ledington;  Y.  Edin.  Mag. 
and  Rev.  for  Sept.,  1810,  pp.  327,  328,  330. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

cof-fe-9,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Coffee.] 

Botany: 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonacese,  tribe 
Coffeee,  family  Psychotridse.  The  corolla  is  tubular, 
with  four  or  five  spreading  segments,  the  stamens 
coming  from  its  throat,  the  berry  succulent,  with 
two  cells,  each  with  a  single  seed.  About  forty  or 
fifty  species  are  known,  the  majority  from  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  Coffea  arabica  is  the  coffee  tree 
or  shrub.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  oval,  shining, 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  five-cleft  white  fragrant 
corolla  with  projecting  stamens;  the  berry  is  first 
red  and  then  purple.  Though  called  arabica  and 
abundant  in  Arabia,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  at  first  from  Abyssinia.  Now  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and  the  hotter 
parts  of  America,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  [Coffee.] 

2.  (PI.  Coffece) :  A  section  of  Cinchonacese,  con¬ 
taining  those  whose  ovary  has  only  one  or  two 
seeds  in  each  cell,  whereas  the  Cinchonese  proper 
have  a  many-seeded  ovary. 

cof -fee,  *c8f-fe’,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  cafe:  Ital. 
caffb.  Corrupted  from  Arab.  kahwa-coS.ee.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  ground  roasted  seeds  of  Caffea 
arabica.  The  seeds  or  beans  are  imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  from  the  East  and  W est  Indies,  but 
the  finest  quality,  Mocha  coffee,  comes  from  Arabia. 
In  the  raw  state  the  beans  are  destitute  of  flavor, 
but  on  roasting  a  peculiar  brown  oil,  caffeine,  is 
developed,  and  it  is  this  body  which  gives  to  the 
coffee  its  characteristic  aroma.  The  most  valuable 
constituent  of  coffee  is  caffeine,  C8H10N4O2,  an 
alkaloid  iden¬ 
tical  with  the 
alkaloid  theine 
found  in  tea.  In 
the  roasted 
bean  it  never 
exceeds  1  per 
cent.  Taken  in 
moderation, 
coffee  is  one  of 
the  most  whole¬ 
some  beverages 
known.  It  as¬ 
sists  digestion, 
exhilarates  the 
spirits,  and 
counteracts  the 
tendency  to 
sleep. 

For  many 
years  the  only 
adulterant  for 
coffee  sold  was 
roasted  chic¬ 
ory,  but  at  the  present  time  we  have  roasted  dates, 
figs,  malt,  raisins,  &c.  None  of  these  substitutes 
contain  any  substance  analogous  to  the  alkaloid 
caffeine  found  in  coffee.  In  fact  their  only  use 
appears  to  be  to  give  the  coffee  infusion  a  greater 
depth  of  color.  The  sale  of  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  or  any  substitute  for  chicory,  is  perfectly 
legal,  provided  such  mixture  is  properly  labeled. 
It  is  only  when  a  mixture  is  sold  as  pure  coffee  that 
any  admixture  becomes  an  adulteration.  Any  of 
these  substitutes  when  mixed  with  coffee  can  be 
readily  identified  by  means  of  the  microscope,  even 
when  present  in  very  small  quantity. 

The  world’s  production  and  consumption  of  coffee, 
stated  in  tons,  is  as  follows:  Production — Brazil,  490,000; 
Java  and  Sumatra,  60,000;  Ceylon,  9,400;  India,  21,000; 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  80,000;  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Guianas,  60,000;  Hayti  and  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  43,000;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  35,000;  remainder  of 
West  Indies  (Jamaica,  etc.),  7,500;  Arabia,  Madagascar, 
Abyssinia,  and  Nortli-east  Africa,  35,000;  Liberia  and  west 
coast  of  Africa,  19,500;  Philippines,  Celebes  and  rest  of 
Eastern  Archipelago,  11,000;  Sandwich  and  rest  of  Pacific 
Isles,  1,200;  Natal,  100;  total,  862,700.  Consumption — 
Europe,  430,000;  United  States  and  Canada,  265,000; 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies,  35,500;  Brazil 
and  rest  of  South  American  states,  41,500;  Asia,  including 
India,  Java,  and  Eastern  Archipelago,  40,000;  Africa, 
25,000;  Great  Britain,  14,000;  Australasia  and  Pacific  Isles, 
5,000;  total,  856,000  (1880-1890.) 

“  In  A.  D.  1684  Locke  wrote  coffe,  showing  that  the  word 
was  not  yet  naturalized.” — Locke’s  Diary,  given  in  his  Life 
by  Lord  King,  p.  42.  (Trench.) 

IT  Swedish  Coffee:  The  seeds  of  Astragalus 
boeticus,  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  coff ee. 

“In  the  coffee  husbandry  the  plants  should  be  placed 
eight  feet  apart.” — Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

IT  Compound  of  obvious  signification:  Coffee-cup, 


Coffee-tree. 


1.  Single  flower.  2.  Stamen. 
3.  Single  fruit. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s8n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


coffee-bean 
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coffee-bean,  s.  A  coffee-berry. 

IT  Coffee-bean  tree:  Gymnocladus  canadensis. 
coffee-berry,  s.  The  berry  of  the  coffee-tree, 
coffee-biggin,  s.  A  coffee-pot  with  a  flannel  bag 
or  a  wire  strainer  to  contain  the  ground  coffee 
through  which  the  hot  water  is  poured. 

“  I  find  none  so  good  as  .  .  .  the  coffee-biggin  with 
the  perforated  tin  strainer.” — Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Mines. 

coffee-bird,  s.  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
kind  of  bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  violacea,  which  builds 
its  nest  in  coffee-trees,  hence  its  name.  ( Ogilvie .) 

coffee-bug,  s.  The  name  given  to  an  insect, 
Lecania  coffees.  It  is  one  of  the  Coccidse.  It  is 
injurious  to  coffee-trees. 

coffee- cleaning,  a.  Cleaning  or  designed  to 
clean  coffee. 

IT  Coffee-cleaning  machine:  A  machine  in  which 
the  coffee-grains  are  beaten,  rubbed,  brushed,  and 
winnowed,  to  remove  the  “parchment”  or  thin 
adhering  envelope  of  the  grain,  and  also  purge  it  of 
dust  and  foreign  matter.  This  is  generally  done  by 
rotating  beaters,  rubbing  surfaces,  fans,  &c. 

Coffee-house,  s.  A  house  of  entertainment  where 
persons  are  supplied  with  coffee  and  other  refresh¬ 
ments.  Formerly  the  chief  resort  of  every  class  for 
purposes  of  conversation  and  information.  It  was 
the  central  meeting-place  of  politicians,  literary 
men,  &c.,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  wild  rumors  which  flew  without  ceasing  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house  .  .  — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  ix. 

IT  Constantinople  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
European  capital  in  which  coffee-houses  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  year  of  their  establishment  there  being 
A.  D.  1554.  In  1650  the  first  one  in  England  was 
opened  in  Oxford.  They  were  suppressed  by 
Charles  II.  in  1675,  but  were  soon  again  allowed  to 
be  reopened. 

COffee-huller,  s.  A  machine  to  remove  the  husk 
or  sac  which  covers  the  coffee  grains.  The  machine 
is  similar  to  a  rice-huller. 

Coffee-man,  s.  One  who  Keeps  a  coffee-house. 
COffee-mill,  s.  A  small  hand-mill  for  grinding 
coffee-berries  to  powder.  The  berries  are  made  to 
pass  between  the  serrated  surfaces  of  opposed  steel 
disks  or  rollers,  or  between  a  roller  and  a  concave. 

coffee-planter,  s.  One  who  cultivates  the  coffee- 
plant. 

coffee-planting,  s.  The  cultivation  of  the  coffee- 
plant. 

coffee-polisher,  s.  A  machine  the  object  of 
which  is  to  remove  traces  of  mildew  and  stain  from 
coffee  on  its  arrival  from  the  ship,  or  the  effects  of 
damp  or  heating  when  in  store. 

coffee-pot,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  coffee  is  infused. 
The  chief  kinds  of  it  are  (1)  the  Percolator  (q.  v.), 
(2)  Coffee-pots  in  which  there  are  arrangements  for 
condensing  the  steam  and  the  essential  oil,  the  latter 
of  which  constitutes  the  aroma  of  the  coffee,  and 
returning  them  to  the  infusion. 

coffee-pulper,  s.  A  machine  for  treating  the 
coffee  fruit  by  removing  the  pulp  and  the  envelope 
of  the  seeds, 
coffee-roaster,  s. 

1.  A  metal  cylinder  in  which  the  coffee-berries  are 
roasted.  The  coffee-roaster  is  generally  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  prismatic  form,  and  is  rotated  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axis  by  means  of  a  crank.  Two  objects  are 
attempted  to  be  secured  in  coffee-roasters :  to  keep 
the  berries  moving  and  prevent  their  burning,  and 
to  keep  the  aroma  confined  as  much  as  possible. 
The  aroma  depends  on  the  essential  oil  in  the  berry, 
and  the  empyreumatic  flavor  is  developed  by  heat ; 
or  the  oil  is  developed  in  the  berry  in  the  process  of 
decomposition. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  prepare  coffee  by 
roasting. 

coffee-room,  s.  The  public  room  of  an  hotel,  in 
which  the  guests  dine  and  have  their  other  meals. 
*coffee-sage,  s.  A  coffee-house  orator. 

“Every  coffee-house  had  one  or  more  sages  or  orators, 
to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened  with  admiration, 
and  who  soon  became,  what  the  journalists  of  our  own 
time  have  been  called— a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.” — 
Macaulay. 

coffee-shop,  s.  A  coffee-house, 
coffee-tree,  s.  The  same  as  Coffee  (q.  v.). 
cof-fer,  *cof-er,  *cofre,  *cofor,  *cofur,  *cofyr, 
♦coffre,  s.  [O.  Fr .cofre;  Sw.  <fc  Dan.  koffert;  Low 
Lat.  coffrus,  cofrum ;  Lat.  cophinus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  chest  or  box. 

“And  bad  the  sergeaunt  that  prively 
Scholde  this  childe  softe  wynde  and  wrappe  .  .  « 
And  carry  it  in  a  cofre  or  in  his  lappe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,458. 


*2,  Applied  to  the  ark. 

“  Make  to  the  a  mancioun  .  „  , 

A  cofev  closed  of  tres.” 

E.  E.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  809. 

3.  A  chest  or  box  for  money  or  valuables ;  a  treas¬ 
ury. 

“  That  the  hous  of  God  be  bild  up,  that  is,  that  of  the 
kingis  cofre,  that  is,  of  tributis  .  .  .  costys  be  yiue  to 
thoo  men.” — Wycliffe:  1  Esdras  vi.  8. 

“  Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1, 

*4.  A  coffin,  a  shrine. 

“  The  peler  elme,  the  cofre  unto  careyne.” 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules,  177. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Inland  Navigation:  A  lock  in  a  canal. 

2.  Civil  Engineering  : 

(1)  [Coffee-dam.1 

(2)  A  floating  d6ck. 

3.  Arch.:  A  sunk  panel  in  vaults  and  domes,  and 
also  in  the  soffit  or  under-side  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  cornices,  and  usually  decorated  in 
the  center  with  a  flower.  But  the  application  of  the 
term  is  general  to  any  sunk  panel  in  a  ceiling  or 
soffit.  ( Qwilt .) 

4.  Fort. :  A  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry  moat, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  deep,  and  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  broad,  the  upper  part  being  made  of  pieces 
of  timber  raised  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
moat,  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden  with 
earth  for  its  covering,  and  serves  as  a  parapet  with 
embrasures. 

5.  Mining :  A  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  up. 
coffer-dam,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engin. :  A  water-tight  inclosure  formed 
by  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  a  river  and  packed 
by  clay,  planks,  or  other  stop-gap.  It  is  used  as  a 
dam  while  laying  bare  the  bottom  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  establish  a  foundation  for  a  pier,  abut¬ 
ment,  or  quay. 

coffer-lid,  *corfyrled,  *cofer  leyd,  s.  The  lid 
or  cover  of  a  coffer. 

“  Corfyrled  ( Cofer  leyd  A.):  Arculus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

coffer-work,  s. 

Building  :  Bubble-work  faced  with  stone. 

cof-fer,  v.  t.  [Coffer,  s.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  shut  up  or  keep  in  a  coffer. 

“  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  855. 

2.  Arch.:  To  panel  a  ceiling  or  dome  with  sunken 
panels. 

cof  -fered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coffer,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclosed  or  treasured  in  a  coffer. 

2.  Arch.:  Paneled  with  sunken  panels, 
cof-fer-er,  s.  [Eng.  coffer  ;-er.] 

1.  One  who  treasures  up  things  in  a  coffer;  a 
treasurer. 

“Ye  fortune’s  cofferers,  ye  powers  of  wealth.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  550. 

2.  One  who  makes  coffers  or  chests. 

*cof -fer-et,  s.  [Eng.  coffer ,  and  dimin.  suff.  -eh] 
A  little  coffer,  a  casket.  [Coffret.] 

cof -fer-Ing,  cof-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cof¬ 
fer,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  inclosing  or  keeping  in 
a  coffer. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  Paneling  of  a  ceiling  or  soffit, 

2.  Mining:  Securing  a  shaft  from  leaking  by  ram¬ 
ming  in  clay  between  the  casing  and  the  rock. 

*cof -fer-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  coffer,  and  -ship.']  The 
office  or  position  of  a  treasurer ;  a  treasurership. 

“  It  is  true  that  Ingram  and  his  fellows  are  odious  men, 
and  therefore  his  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to 
put  him  from  the  coffership.” — Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Remains. 
(Latham. ) 

cof -fin,  *cof-fen,  *cof-in,  *cof-fyn,  *cof-yn, 
*cof-yne,  *cof-fing,  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  cofin;  Ital. 
cofano,  from  Lat.  cophinus ;  Gr.  kophinos  =  a 
basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  basket. 

“  Thei  token  the  relif es  of  broken  gobetis  tuelue  cofyns.” 
—Wycliffe:  Matt.  xiv.  20. 

*2.  A  casing,  a  crust. 

“  Make  a  cofyne  as  to  smalle  pye.” 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  41. 

3.  The  box  or  chest  in  which  corpses  are  inclosed 
before  being  committed  to  the  ground. 

T[  Coffins  were  in  use  in  Egypt  at  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  The  embalmed  body  of  Joseph  was  laid 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 
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in  one  (Gen.  1.  26).  This  is  the  only  mention  made 
of  coffins  in  the  Bible ;  what  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  were  biers  (2  Sam.  iii.  31,  Luke  vii.  14).  Some 
of  the  Egyptian  coffins  were  wood.  There  were  fine 
sarcophagi  of  stone,  some  of  which  all  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  room  of  the  British  Museum.  There  were 
coffins  of  baked  clay  in  Mesopotamia.  Cedar  was 
used  in  Athens  for  inclosing  the  remains  of  heroes, 
and  marble  and  stone  among  the  Romans.^  But 
among  the  classical  nations  the  later  practice  at 
least  was  to  burn  the  dead  and  deposit  the  ashes  in 
an  urn. 

“  Such  was  the  constitution  of  her  mind  that  to  the 
religion  of  her  nursery  she  could  not  but  adhere,  without 
examination  and  without  doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her 
coffin.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  A  bier. 


“  For  mendynge  of  coffen  that  carrys  the  corsses  to 
church,  .  .  .” — Churchwardens’  Accts.  of  St.  Michael’s, 

Cornhill  (ed.  Overall),  p.  112.  (Davies.) 

*5.  A  paper  case  or  bag  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
used  by  grocers. 

“  Cornet.  A  cornet  or  coffin  of  paper.” — Cotgrave. 

*6.  A  seed-case  or  pod. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery:  (See  extract.) 

“  Coffin  of  a  horse  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above 
the  coronet,  including  the  coffin  bone.  The  coffin  boneie 
a  small  spongy  bone,  inclosed  in 
the  midst  of  the  hoof,  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  whole  form  of  the  foot.”— 

Farrier’s  Dictionary. 

2.  Printing :  The  wooden 
frame  inclosing  the  imposing- 
stone. 

3.  Mining: 

(1)  An  old  exposed  working. 

(2)  A  mode  of  working  “  open 
to  grass,”  in  which  the  bed  of 
ore  is  uncovered,  by  casting  up 
the  ore  and  at  tie  by  stall- 
boards,  from  one  to  another,  to 
the  surface. 

4.  Milhvork:  One  of  the  sockets  in  the  eye  of  the 
runner  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  driver.  The 
term  is  applied  to  other  depressions,  especially 
such  as  are  hollowed  or  chipped  out. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Coffin-lid,  coffin-maker. 

coffin-bone,  s. 

Farriery:  [Coffin,  II.  1.] 

coffin-ship,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  vessel  which, 
from  overloading  or  unseaworthiness  from  any 
cause,  is  dangerous. 

cof  -fin,  v.  t.  [Coffin,  s.] 


Coffin-bone  of 
Horse. 


I.  Lit. :  To  inclose  in  a  coffin. 

“  My  gracious  silence,  hail  ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh’d,  had  I  come  coffin’d  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  inclose,  to  confine. 

“Devotion  is  not  coffin’d  in  a  cell.” 

John  Hall:  Poems,  p.  59  (1646). 

2.  To  cover  with  a  crust,  as  a  pie. 

“  Coffined  in  crust.” 

B.  Jonson:  Masque  of  Gipsies. 
cof '-fined,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Coffin,  v.] 
cof '-fin-less,  a.  [Eng.  coffin;  -less.]  Without 
a  coffin ;  having  no  coffin.  (  Wilson.) 

coff  '-le,  s.  [Arab,  kafala  —  a  caravan.]  A  gang 
of  slaves  going  to  market.  [Caufle.] 
tcof  -fret,  s.  [Fr.  dim.  of  coffre.]  A  small  coffer 
or  casket. 


“  Among  them  is  a  rectangular  coffret,  with  a  flat  top,  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.” — Athenaeum,  Nov.  6,  1880. 

*cof-li,  *cof-liche,  *cof-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  cdflice .] 
[Cof.]  Quickly,  readily ;  with  activity  and  quick¬ 
ness. 

“His  marschal  the  mayster  upon  calles 
And  comaundes  hym  cofly  coferes  to  lance.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,427. 
*c8-found,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  found, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  found  at  the  same  time  as  another. 

”...  originally  eofounded  by  King  Ethelbert  with 
the  Body  of  the  Church.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  London, 
ii.  58.  (Davies.) 

CO-found -er,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  foundet 
(q.  v.).]  A  joint  founder. 

“  .  .  .  great  benefactors,  or  rather  cofounders  of  thia 
religious  structure.” — Weever:  Fun.  Monum.,  p.  613. 

cog  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wei.  coegio—  to  make  void,  to 
trick;  coe^=empty.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wheedle,  to  seduce,  to  draw  away  by  flattery 
or  coaxing. 

“  Chide  me  no  more.  Til  mountebank  their  loves. 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -bl«,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d»L 
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2.  To  obtrude  or  foist  on  by  falsehood  or  deceit,  to 

palm. 

(1)  With  in. 

“The  outcry  is,  that  I  abuse  his  demonstration  by  a 
falsification,  by  cogging  in  the  word.” — Tillot. Pref. 

(2)  With  upon. 

“  Fustian  tragedies  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  been  cogged  upon  the 
town  for  masterpieces.” — Dennis. 

3.  To  falsify ;  to  load  a  die  so  that  it  may  fall  as 
the  thrower  wishes ;  to  cheat. 

“  But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

£.  Intrans. :  To  wheedle,  to  seduce,  to  cajole  or 
flatter ;  to  cheat  or  play  false. 

“Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate  mistress 
Ford.” — Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

cog  (2),  *coggyn,  v.  t.  [Cog(1),s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  with  cogs. 

“Coggyn  a  mylle.  P.  Scarioballo.’’ — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  same  as  to  Cattk  (q.  v.). 

3.  To  place  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood  so  as  to 
prevent  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  from  moving ;  as, 
“  Ye  had  better  cog  the  wheel,  or  the  cart  will  be 
o’er  the  brae.”  (Scotch.) 

*11.  Fig. :  To  clog. 

cog  (1),  *cogge  (1),  *kog,  s.  [Dan.  kbg;  Sw. 
tugge ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  cog ;  Wei.  cocos,  cocs  =  cogs  of  a 
wheel.] 

1.  Mach. :  A  tooth,  cam,  catch  or  lifter  which  acts 
upon  an  object  to  move  it;  as  in  the  case  of  a  gear¬ 
wheel  ;  the  wiper  on  the  shaft  which  lifts  a  trip¬ 
hammer,  or  the  pestle  of  a  stamp-mill ;  the  projection 
from  the  arbor  of  a  stop-motion,  or  from  a  disk 
in  a  register  or  feed-motion,  etc.  (Knight.) 

“  A  Cogge:  Scarioballum.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  projecting  piece  on  the  end  of  a  joist,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  tenon,  and  is  received  into  a 
notch  in  a  bearing  timber,  such  as  a  wall-plate, 
the  cog  resting  flush  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plate. 

(2)  A  longitudinal  tenon  projecting  from  one  of 
the  faces  of  a  scarf-joint,  and  entering  a  recess  in 
the  face  of  the  other  timber,  to  prevent  lateral 
deflection  of  the  scarf-joint.  (Knight.) 

3.  Mining :  One  of  the  supports  of  -the  roof  of  a 
mine ;  a  square  of  rough  stones  or  coal. 

cog  and  round.  An  old-fashioned  bucket-hoist, 
having  a  cog-wheel  and  lantern,  the  latter  having 
staves  or  rounds. 

cog-weir,  s.  An  old-time  narrow  frieze  goods, 
of  coarse  quality.  [Cogwaee.  ] 

cog-wheel,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  wheel  having  teeth  which  mash  into 
similar  ones  on  another  wheel  to  impart  motion 
thereto,  or  to  receive  it  therefrom.  The  name— cog- 
shows  the  original  mode  of  construction,  in  which 
cogs  or  pieces  of  wood  were  inserted  into  mortises  in 
the  face  of  a  wheel.  Wheels  thus  constructed  are 
used  under  the  names  of  rag  or  spocket  wheels,  in 
connection  with  chains  or  lantern  wheels,  the  latter 
having  rounds  or  rundles  between  disks.  The  teeth 
of  cog-wheels  are  now  usually  made  solid  with  the 
rim,  being  cast  therewith  or  cut  thereupon.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  cog-wheels,  as  a  spur- 
wheel,  a  crown  or  contrate  wheel,  a  bevel  or  miter 
wheel,  and  the  pinion  (q.  v.).  (Knight.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  working  parts  of  any  machinery. 

“  The  life  of  a  peasant  may  be  made  a  burden  to  him  if 
he  happens  to  offend  some  member  of  the  immense  army 
of  public,  servants  who  are  the  cog-wheels  of  the  colossal 
machine  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  can  move 
with  a  touch  of  his  pen.” — London  Times. 

cog  (2),  cogue,  cogie,  s.  [Keg.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  A  round  wooden  vessel  made  by  a  cooper,  for 
holding  milk,  brose,  liquor,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

f2.  A  measure,  the  quarter  of  a  peck. 

II.  Fig. :  An  intoxicating  liquor. 

“  The  sun  that  brightens  up  the  scene 
Is  friendship’s  kindly  coggie.” 

Tannahill:  Poems,  p.  173. 

COg-full,  s.  As  much  as  a  cog  will  hold. 

“ .  .  .  ye  wadna  be  the  waur  of  a  cogfu’  o’  water 
before  ye  welcome  your  friends.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

cog  (3),  *cogge  (2),  s.  [Dut.  &  Dan.  kog;  Icel. 
kuggr—a.  boat:  Cornish,  coc ;  Wei.  civch;  Low  Lat. 
cocco,  cogo.]  [Cock  (4),  s.] 

1.  A  small  vessel. 

“  Coggez  with  cablis  cachyn  to  londe.” 

Destruct.  of  Troy,  1,077. 

2.  A  cock-boat. 

*CO'-gen9e,  co'-gen-?^,  s.  [Lat.  cogentia,  neut. 
pi.  of  cogens,  pa.  par.  of  cogo= to  compel :  co=con; 
ago=  to  drive.]  Force,  strength,  weight  of  author¬ 
ity,  or  influence. 

“  An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 

Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away.” 

Cuwper:  Conversation. 


co  -gent,  a.  [Lat.  cogens,  pr.  par.  of  cogo= to 
compel.] 

1.  Forcible,  powerful,  constraining. 

“  The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  commands, 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands.” 

Cowper :  Retirement,  411. 

2.  Convincing,  irresistible. 

“  .  .  .  this  most  cogent  proof  of  a  Deity.” — Bentley. 
“Proofs  of  the  most  cogent  description  could  be  here 
adduced.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  141. 

U  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cogent,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  strong:  “  Cogency  applies  to  reasons  indi¬ 
vidually  considered ;  force  and  strength  to  modes  of 
reasoning  or  expression :  cogent  reasons  impel  to 
decisive  conduct ;  strong  conviction  is  produced  by 
forcible  reasoning  conveyed  in  strong  language 
.  .  .”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

co  -gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cogent;  -ly.]  In  a  cogent 
manner ;  with  force  or  authority  ;  forcibly,  strongly, 
convincingly.  (Hurd.) 

*COg  ged  (1  ),pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cog  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Falsified. 

“  Notwithstanding  this  cogged  number  of  his  provincial 
synods,  and  private  decrees,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hail:  Honor  of 
the  Married  Clergy,  p.  248. 
cogged  (2) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cog  (2) ,  v.] 

COg  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  cog  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  A  wheedler  a  flatterer,  a  beguiler. 

(2)  One  who  cheats  at  dice ;  a  sharper. 

“A  traveler,  a  gamester  and  a  cogger.”  —  Harington: 
Epigrams,  1,633. 

*2.  Mining :  One  who  builds  up  the  roof-supports 
or  cogs. 

cog-ger-jf,  *cog  -ger-ie,  s.  [Eng.  cogger ;  - y .] 
Fraud,  deceit,  cheating. 

“  This  is  a  second  false  surmise  or  coggerie  of  the  Jesuits 
to  keep  the  ignorant  in  error.” — Watson:  Quodlibets  of 
Religion  and  State  (1602),  p.  195. 

COg'-gie,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  cog  (2),  s.]  A  small  keg 
or  wooden  vessel. 

“  An’  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou.” 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

*cog  -glng  (1  ),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cog  (1),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Wheedling,  flattery,  cajoling,  cheat¬ 
ing. 

“  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you  leave  your  cogging.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady. 

cog'-ging  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cog  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 


1.  Mach. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  cogs ;  cogs. 

2.  Arch.:  The  same  as  Calking  (q.  v.). 

cog-gle  (gle  as  gel),  s.  [Eng.  cog  (3),  s.,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -le.] 

1.  A  little  boat,  a  cockboat. 

2.  A  small  stone,  a  pebble,  a  cobble. 

“  Strucken  with  all  the  might  against  a  hard  coggie.” — 
Sanderson,  i.  207. 

COg'-gle,  cog'-le,  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  cog,  s.,  from 
the  rocking  of  a  boat.] 

1.  To  cause  anything  to  rock,  or  move  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  seem  ready  to  be  overset. 

2.  To  prop  up,  to  support. 

*COg'-gle-dy,  a.  [Eng.  coggie;  d  connective;  -y.] 
Rickety,  coggly. 


“Take  care  of  that  step-ladder:  it  is  coggledy." — Miss 
Edgeworth:  Helen,  ch.  xxv.  (Davies.) 

cogg  -ling,  cogg’-lln,  s.  [Coggle,  r.]  A  sup¬ 
port,  a  prop. 


cogg  -1^,  cogg  -lie,  a. 
Shaking,  tottering. 


[Scotch  coggl(e) ;  -y.] 


I  thought — that  the  sme  and  steadfast  earth  itself  was 
grown  coggly  beneath  my  feet,  as  I  mounted  the  pulpit.” 
— Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  193. 

COg-l-tiH)ir-I-ttf,  s.  [Eng.  cogitable ;  -ity.] 
Conceivableness ;  capability  of  being  apprehended 
in  the  thought. 

cog  -i-tgi-ble,  a-  [Lat.  cogitdbilis ,  from  cogito= 
to  think  over,  to  reflect:  co—con;  agito,  freq.  of 
ago— to  drive.]  Capable  of  being  thought  or  med¬ 
itated  on ;  conceivable 


“But,  as^creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  putting 
forth  of  divine  power,  .  .’’—Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Dis¬ 
cussions.  p.  593. 

cog-i-tu-bund’,  a.  [Lat.  cogitabundus .]  Full 
of  thought ;  meditating  deeply ;  thoughtful. 

.  An  accumulation  and  ostentation  of  thoughts  which 
is  meant  to  be  a  refutation  in  full  of  all  poetry  less  cogi - 
tabund.  — L.  Hunt. 


*cog-i~ta-bund  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  cogitabund ;  -ity.] 
Deep  thought,  meditation,  or  study. 

COg  -l-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cogito—to  think  on  or  re¬ 
flect:  co=con;  agito,  freq.  of  ago= to  drive.]  To 
think,  to  reflect,  to  meditate. 

“  .  .  .  the  life  of  the  body  is  entertained  in  still  cog¬ 
itating,  .  .  .” — Donne:  Hist.  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  101. 

cog-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cogitatio,  from  cogito= 
to  think,  to  reflect.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  thinking;  meditation; 
mental  speculation  or  reflection. 

‘“Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn, 

These  are  the  points,’ the  Wanderer  said,  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*2.  A  purpose  or  design  meditated  on. 

“  The  king,  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  intemper¬ 
ate,  and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular,  .  .  — Bacon: 

Hen.  VII. 

*3.  The  intellect,  the  mind,  the  reasoning  powers. 

“Having  their  cogitations  darkened,  and  being  stran¬ 
gers  from  the  life  of  God,  from  the  ignorance  which  is  in 
them.” — Hooker. 

4.  That  which  is  thought  or  meditated  on ;  the 
subject  or  result  of  thought. 

‘‘Chr.  Yes,  but  greatly  against  my  will ;  especially  my 
inward  and  carnal  cogitations,  .  .  .” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 

grim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

cog  -I-ta-tlve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat. 
cogitativus,  from  cogito^ to  think,  to  reflect.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation ; 
pertaining  to  thought. 

“ .  .  .  some  cogitative  substance,  some  incorporeal 

inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  spirit.” — Bentley. 

2.  Given  up  to  thought  or  meditation. 

“  Being  by  nature  somewhat  more  cogitative.” — Wotton: 
Lords  Essex  and  Buckingham. 

*c6g-l-ta-tiv'-I-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  cogitativ(e) ;  -ity.] 
Capacity  for  thought;  fitness  or  aptitude  for  think¬ 
ing  or  meditating. 

“To  make  mere  matter  do  all  this  is  to  change  the 
nature  of  it ;  to  change  death  into  life,  incapacity  of 
thinking  into  cogitativity.” — Wollaston.  (Latham.) 

fcog  -I-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  thinks  or 
reflects ;  a  thinker, 

*cog  -man,  s.  [Cog,  s.,  and  man.]  A  dealer  in 
coarse  cloth.  (Wright.) 

Cog-nac  (pron.  con  -yac),  s.  [The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Charente,  France.] 

1.  The  town  named  in  the  etymology. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  brandy,  named  after  the  town 
where  it  is  made.  It  was  long  considered  the  finest 
kind  of  brandy.  [Beandy.] 

cog'-nate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cognatus:  co  =  con; 
gnatus=natus,  pa.  par.  of  nascor—  to  be  born.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Kindred,  of  the  same  race;  allied  by 
blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature ;  kindred 
or  allied. 

“  Some  neuter  cognate  substantive.” — Johnson-.  Nodes 
Nottinghamicce.  p.  82.  , 

IT  Followed  t>y  to. 

“ .  .  .  proportionable  and  cognate  to  their  figures, 

.  .  .” — Howell:  Letters,  iv.  50. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Laic:  The  cognati  were  all  those  de¬ 
scended  from  the  same  person,  whether  male  or 
female ;  while  agnati  were  cognate  of  the  male  sex, 
who  traced  their  descent  through  males,  and  were 
of  the  same  family.  Wharton  calls  a  cognate  a 
relation  by  the  mother’s  side.  A  cognate  is  related 
by  conception ;  thus  a  person’s  mother,  grand¬ 
mother,  daughter’s  children,  and  maternal  uncle 
and  aunt  are  his  or  her  cognates.  Agnates  (agnati 
or  adgnati),  on  the  contrary,  are  related  by  genera¬ 
tion,  i.  e.,  by  the  father’s  side.  A  man’s  son,  brother, 
paternal  uncle,  and  their  children,  as  also  his  own 
daughter  and  sister,  are  agnated  to  him  and  are  his 
agnates.  ( Wharton.) 

2.  Philol. :  Applied  to  words  springing  from  the 
same  original  root. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Lit.:  One  who  is  akin  or  allied  by  blood; 
a  blood-relation. 

2.  Fig. :  One  of  a  number  of  things  allied  in  nature 
or  origin. 

cog-nate -ness,  s.  [Eng.  cognate;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cognate. 

cog-na  -tl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  [Cognate,  a.,  II.  1.] 

Laic :  Relations  on  the  mother’s  side, 
cog-na  -tion,*cog-na  -9ioun,  s.  [Lat.  coqnotfto. 
from  cognatus=  a  relation  by  blood.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Relationship  by  blood ;  kindred,  kinship. 

“.  .  .  his  cognation  with  the  Aiacides  .  .  — Sir 

T.  Browne:  Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  159. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


cohabit 


cogniac 
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2.  A  relation  by  blood. 

“  Go  to  the  loond  and  to  my  cbgnacioun.” — Wycliffe: 
Genesis  xxiv.  4. 

II.  Fig. ;  A  participation  in  the  same  nature ; 
relation,  kindred. 

**  He  ind uceth  ns  to  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no 
cognation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

IT  1.  Followed  by  the  prep,  with. 

u .  .  .  their  mere  cognation  with  each  other.” — 

Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

“ .  .  .  near  cognation  to  ingratitude,  .  .  .” — South. 

cog  -ni-ac  (g  silent),  s.  [Cognac.] 
cog-ni-§or',  cog-ni-§ee’  ( g  silent),  j.  [Cogni- 

20E,  COGNIZEE.] 

COg-ni  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cognitio,  from  cognitus, 
pa.  par.  of  cognosco=  to  know  :  co—con;  nosco  (orig. 
gnosco)= to  come  to  know.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  knowing  or  becoming  acquainted 
with ;  knowledge. 

2.  That  which  is  known  or  apprehended  with  the 
understanding. 

3.  Acknowledgment,  recognition. 

II.  Law:  Cognizance ;  judicial  investigation, 
c5g  -nl-tive,  a.  [Fr.  cognitif.  As  if  from  Lat. 
cognitivus,  from  cognitus ,  pa.  par.  of  cognosco=to 
know.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  knowing  or 
apprehending  by  the  understanding. 

“Unless  the  understanding  employ  and  exercise  its 
cognitive  or  apprehensive  power.  .  .  — South:  Ser¬ 
mons. 

COgn'-I-za-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr. cognoisable ; 
Fr.  connaissable ;  from  O.  Fr.  cognoistre ;  Fr.  con- 
naitre ;  Lat.  cognosco=to  know.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Capable  of  being  known  or  ap¬ 
prehended  with  the  understanding ;  perceptible ; 
recognizable. 

“No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  frames  itself  in  words.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Law :  Coming  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
law ;  fit  to  be  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation. 

“  Some  are  merely  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance;  others  of 
a  mixed  nature,  such  as  are  cognizable  both  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  samlar  courts.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

tcogn-I-za-bly  (g  silent) ,  adv.  [Eng.  cogniza- 
bl(e) ;  -y.]  In  a  cognizable  manner;  perceptibly. 

cogn  -I-zan$e,  fcon  -u-§an<)e,  *cogn-i-saun5e 
(Eng.),  cog-no-scance  (Scotch)  (g  silent),  s.  [O. 
Fr.  cognizance;  Fr.  connaissance,  from  Low  Lat. 
eognoscentia,  from  cognosco— to  know.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

*1.  Knowledge  or  apprehension  with  the  under¬ 
standing. 

“ .  .  .  the  acquisition  of  a  distinct  and  precise  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  characters  of  the  adults  of  the  orang  and 
chimpanzee.” — Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia  (ed.  1859), 

p.  68. 

“But  what  if  light  be  but  a  sensation?  and,  whether  or 
no,  how  else  have  we  any  cognizance  of  light?” — Ingleby: 
Introd.  to  Metaphysics,  p.  9. 

*2.  Recognition. 

“  Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  his  eye  did  glance 
Eftsoones  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  31. 

3.  Judicial  notice  or  trial ;  the  hearing  or  deter¬ 
mining  of  a  cause  judicially. 

“  It  is  worth  the  while,  however,  to  consider  how  we  may 
discountenance  and  prevent  those  evils  which  the  law  can 
take  no  cognizance  of.” — V  Estrange. 

4.  Knowledge  of  a  fact. 

*11.  Fig. :  Any  mark  or  sign  by  which  a  thing  may 
be  known  or  identified. 

“Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 

As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  hearing  or  determining  of  a  cause ;  judi¬ 
cial  notice  or  knowledge. 

(2)  An  acknowledgment  or  confession,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  fine. 

(3)  The  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant,  in  re¬ 
plevin,  that  he  took  the  goods,  with  the  allegation 
that  he  did  it  legally,  as  the  bailiff  of  another  per¬ 
son  who  had  a  right  to  distrain. 

(4)  A  claim  made  in  answer  to  a  suit,  when  the 
defendant,  being  any  person  or  body  corporate,  has 
the  franchise  of  holding  pleas  within  a  particular 
limited  jurisdiction.  Upon  this  claim  of  cognizance, 
if  allowed,  all  proceedings  shall  cease  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  court,  the  plaintiff  being  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  remedy  in  the  special  jurisdiction.  (Blackstone : 
Comment,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi.) 


2.  Heraldry : 

(1)  A  badge  worn  to  show  the  particular  society, 
master,  or  body  to  which  the  wearer  belongs. 

“  ...  in  their  livery  coate,  with  cognizances,  .  .  . 
made  the  king  a  bow.” — Bacon:  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 

(2)  A  coat  of  arms ;  a  crest. 

“  .  .  .  the  cognizance  of  Richard  of  Gloucester.” — 
J.  H.  Jesse.-  Memoirs  of  King  Richard  III.,  ch.  vi. 

*3.  Divinity :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Creed,  and 
the  Sacraments. 

“All  believing  persons,  and  all  churches  congregated 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  .  .  .  eating  of  the  same  bread, 
and  drinking  of  the  same  cup,  are  united  in  the  same 
cognizance ,  and  so  known  to  be  the  same  church.” — Bp. 
Pearson:  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ix. 

cogn  -1-zjj.nt  (g  silent),  a.  [0.  Fr.  cognizant;  Fr. 
connaissant,  from  O.  Fr.  cognoistre ;  Fr.  connaltre; 
Lat.  cognosco=  to  know.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  cognizance  or  knowledge 
of ;  knowing,  apprehending. 

“  Cognizant  of  its  history,  aware  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  English  chiefs  are  marshaled,  .  .  .  ” — 

Brougham:  Statesmen  of  George  III.  ( Sir  S.  Romilly.) 

2.  Law :  Competent  to  take  judicial  notice  of  any 
act  or  cause,  upon  which  a  judge  is  bound  to  act 
without  having  it  proved  in  evidence,  such  as  the 
old  history  of  the  country,  the  procedure  of  Con¬ 
gress,  or  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  the  existence  of 
peace  or  war,  &c.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
cognizance  of  even  the  most  notorious  current 
events,  or  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

COgn'-Ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cognosco  —  to.know.]  To 
have  knowledge  or  perception  of ;  to  take  notice  of. 

“As  the  reasoning  faculty  can  deal  with  no  facts  until 
they  are  cognized  by  it — as  until  they  are  cognized  by  it 
they  are  to  it  non-existent — it  follows  that  in  being  cogn¬ 
ized,  that  is,  in  becoming  beliefs,  they  begin  to  exist 
relatively  to  our  reason.” — Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of 
Psychology,  p.  15. 

cogn-I-zee,  *cogn  -I-sSe  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng. 

cogniz(e) ;  -ee.] 

Law :  He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is 
acknowledged.  (Cowel.) 

“And  by  indenture  declared  the  uses  to  the  cognises 
and  Ms  heirs.” — Collinson:  On  Idiots,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  431. 

cogn'-I-zor,  *cogn-i-sor,  *cogn-i-sour  (the 
g  silent),  s.  VEng.  cogniz(e)  ;  -or.] 

Law :  He  that  passes  or  acknowledges  a  fine  in 
lands  or  tenements  to  another.  One  that  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  cognizee  in  a  fine ; 
a  defendant.  (Blackstone.) 

“  The  deforciant  or  cognisor  acknowledges  ( cognoscit ) 
the  right  to  be  in  the  plaintiff  or  cognisee.” — Blackstone, 
bk.  ii.,  c.  21. 

cog-no -men,  s.  [Lat.  cog  =  con;  nomen  — a, 
name.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  surname ;  the  family  name 
among  the  Romans,  being  the  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  each  person  was  distinguished. 

2.  Gen. :  A  title,  style,  or  name. 

*COg-no  -men-ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cognomen;  Eng. 
stiff,  -ize.]  To  name,  to  call. 

cog-nom '-In-9.1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cognomen,  genit. 
cognomin(is) ;  -ai.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cognomen  or  surname,  of 
the  nature  or  character  of  a  surname. 

“As  a  aognominal  addition.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed, 
art.  4. 

2.  Having  or  bearing  the  same  name. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  bears  the  same  name; 
a  namesake. 

“.  .  .  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out 
the  dog  of  the  land,  than  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in 
the  heavens.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*C0g-n6m-ln-ate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  cognomina,  from 
cognomen=a  surname.]  To  name,  to  designate. 

“  This  eminent  man  whom  I  cognominated  Cyclops 
diphrelates.” — De  Quincey:  Eng.  Mail  Coach.  (Davies.) 

cog-nom-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cognominatio, 
from  cognomen,  genit.  cognominis .] 

1.  A  cognomen  ;  a  surname  or  family  name. 

2.  A  name  given  or  added  from  any  accident  or 
cause ;  a  title,  a  nickname. 

“Pompey  deserved  the  name  Great:  Alexander,  of  the 
same  cognomination,  was  generalissimo  of  Greece.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*c6g-nos9e,  *cog-noss,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  cognosco: 
co=con;  nosco  (orig.  gnosco)= to  come  to  know.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  examine,  to  survey. 

“  The  general  resolved  in  person  to  cognosce  the  entry 
into  Newcastle.” — Spalding,  i.  256. 

2.  To  adjudge,  to  adjudicate,  to  determine  after 
an  investigation ;  to  decide,  to  declare. 

“  George  Douglas’  elder  brother  was  cognosced  nearest 
agnate.” — Chalmers:  Mary,  i.  278. 


3.  To  scrutinize  the  character  of  a  person,  or  th» 
state  of  a  thing,  with  a  view  to  a  decision,  or  to 
regulate  procedure. 

“ .  .  .  to  meet,  sit  and  cognosce  Mr.  Andrew  Logie 
minister  at  Rayne,  .  .  .” — Spalding,  ii.  91. 

II.  Scotch  Law: 

1.  To  pronounce  a  person  to  be  an  idiot,  or  mad, 
by  the  verdict  of  an  inquest ;  a  forensic  term. 

“  .  .  .  the  son  ought  to  be  declared  or  cognosced  an 
idiot  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge.” — Erskine:  Inst.,  pp.  140, 
141. 

2.  To  survey  lands  with  a  view  to  a  division  of 
property. 

“  The  saids  lands  being  cognossit,  meathit,  mairchit, 

.  .  .” — Contract,  A.  1634.  Memorial  Dr.  Wilson  of  Fal¬ 
kirk  v.  Forbes  of  Callendar,  p.  2. 

B.  Intrans:  To  adjudicate. 

“Doth  it  belong  to  ns  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the 
king’s  people,  to  cognosce  upon  his  actions,  or  limit  hie 
pleasure?” — Drummond:  Speech,  May  2,  1639. 

cog'-n6s-$en<;e,  s.  [Lat.  cognoscentia,  from 
cognosco=  to  know.] 

1.  The  actor  state  of  knowing  or  apprehending; 
knowledge,  cognizance. 

“And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  cognoscence." 

Dr.  H.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  2,  51. 

2.  A  cognizance,  a  badge, 
cog-nos-gen-te  (pi.  cognoscenti),  s.  [O.  ItaL 

cognoscente,  pr.  par.  of  cognoscere ;  Ital.  conoecere ; 
Lat.  cognosco=to  know.]  One  who  knows  thor¬ 
oughly  or  understands  a  subject ;  a  connoisseur,  an 
adept,  an  expert.  (Rarely  used  except  in  the  pi.) 

“  Ask  a  person  of  the  most  refined  musical  taste,  an 
absolute  cognoscente,  if  you  please.” — Mason:  On  Church 
Music,  p.77. 

COg-nos-91-bil  -I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  cognoscible ;  - ity. ] 
The  quality  of  being  cognoscible,  or  apprehended 
with  the  understanding. 

“  The  cognoscibility  of  God  is  manifest  in  and  by  them.” 
— Barrow:  Expos,  of  the  Creed. 

COg-nos'-§i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cognoscibilis ;  from 
cognosco= to  know.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Capable  of  being  known  or  appre¬ 
hended;  perceptible. 

“Matters  intelligible  and  cognoscible.” — Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

2.  Law :  Cognizable ;  liable  to  or  proper  for  judi-  * 
cial  investigation. 

“  .  .  .  in  the  high-commission  we  meddled  with  no 
cause  not  cognoscible  there.” — Archbishop  Laud:  Diary, 
<£c.,  i.  333. 

*cog-nos'-§i-tive,  a.  [Formed  on  the  analogy 
of  other  adj.  in  -ive,  from  Lat.  cognosco— to  know, 
as  if  from  Lat.  cognoscit ivus.)  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  knowing ;  apprehending,  cognitive. 

“  I  suppose  prescience  to  be  an  act  of  the  understanding 
(as  likewise  all  science),  which  alone  is  cognoscitive.” — 
Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  573. 

C0g-n5'-vlt,  s.  [Lat.=he  acknowledges;  third 
pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  cognosco= to  know.] 

Law:  An  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant  in  a 
cause  that  the  plaintiff’s  case  is  just  and  true ;  in 
which  case,  in  order  to  save  costs,  judgment  is 
allowed  to  go  by  default,  no  appearance  being  made 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 


cog'-ster,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.  Jamieson  sug¬ 
gests  Icel.  kuga=  to  force.]  The  person  who,  in  the 
act  of  swingling  flax,  first  breaks  it  with  a  swing- 
bat,  and  then  throws  it  to  another. 

co-guard  -i-an  (u  silent),  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
guardian  (q.  v.).]  One  joined  with  another  in  the 
position  of  a  guardian ;  a  joint  guardian. 

cogue,  s.  [Cog  (2) ,  s.]  A  small  wooden  vessel. 

“  They  drink  it  out  of  the  cogue.” — Modern  Account  of 
Scotland  (1670). 

cog  -ware,  s.  [Eng.  cog,  s. ;  and  ware.'] 

1.  Goods  carried  in  a  cog. 

2.  A  coarse,  narrow,  cloth-like  frieze,  used  by  the 
lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Halliwell.)  j 

COg'-WQOd,  s.  [Eng.  cog,  and  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Ceanothus  Chloroxylon. 

If  Jamaica  Cogwood :  Her nandia  sonora.  (Treas.' 
of  Bot.) 

CO-hab’-It,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cohabito=to  dwell  together 
with :  co=con,  and  habito=to  dwell.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  live  in  the  same  place  with  another; 
to  reside  in  company. 

“  The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark, 
whioh  foraged  their  country  more  than  a  conquering 
army  :  they  were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  thatholy  thing.” 
—South. 

2.  Spec.:  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 

“  He  knew  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had  a 
design  to  cohabit  with  her  as  such.” — Fiddes:  Sermons. 


bfixl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$L 
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c5-hab'-It-e,nt,  s.  [Lat.  cohabitans,  pr.  par.  of 
cohabito=  to  live  together.]  One  who  resides  in  the 
same  place  with  another ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
place. 

“  The  oppressed  Indians  protest  against  that  heaven 
where  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  their  cohabitants.” — Decay 
af  Christian  Piety. 

♦co-hab'-lt-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co—con ,  and  Eng. 
habitate  (q.  v.).]  To  live  together,  to  cohabit. 

“  Shall  the  graces  of  God  cohabitate  with  the  vices  of 
Satan?” — Adams:  Serm.,  ii.  806. 

cd-hab-It-a'-tion,  s.  [Eat.  cohabitatio,  from 
cohabito=to  live  together.] 

*1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  state  of  living  in  the  same 
place  or  together  with  another. 

“  .  .  .  to  submit  to  rules  of  equality,  and  make  laws 

by  compact ;  in  order  to  their  peaceable  cohabitation.” — 
Halliwell:  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  p.  79. 

2.  Spec.:  The  act  or  state  of  living  together,  as 
husband  and  wife. 

CO-hab'-It-er,  s.  [Eng.  cohabit:  -er.]  One  who 
lives  with  another ;  a  cohabitant,  a  fellow  citizen  or 
townsman. 

“.  .  .  cohabiters  of  the  same  region.” — Hobbes:  Thucy¬ 
dides,  bk.  iv. 

co-hab'-it-Ihg,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cohabit.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  living  together; 
cohabitation. 

co-heir  (pron.  c5-ar),  s.  [Lat.  cohceres:  co=con; 
hcere8=  an  heir.]  One  associated  with  others  in  an 
inheritance ;  a  joint -heir. 

co-heir-ess  (pron.  co-ar'-ess),  s.  [Eng.  coheir ; 
-ess.]  A  female  entitled  to  share  in  an  inheritance 
with  others;  a  joint-heiress. 

*CO-help-er,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  helper  (q. 
v.).]  A  coadjutor,  a  helper,  a  coOperator. 

CO-her  -ald,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  herald  (q.v.).] 
A  joint  herald;  one  who  acts  as  a  herald  jointly 
with  another. 

co-he  re,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cohcereo=  to  stick  together; 
eo=con;  hcereo= to  stick,  to  adhere.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  stick  or  adhere  together ;  to  hold  fast 
one  to  another,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

“  Two  pieces  of  marble,  having ,  their  surface  exactly 
plain,  polite,  and  applied  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  the  air,  do  cohere  firmly  together  as  one.” 
— Woodward. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  be  consistent,  to  agree ;  to  follow  regularly 
and  in  due  order  of  connection. 

“  They  have  been  inserted  where  they  best  seemed  to 
aohere.” — Burke:  Thoughts  on  Scarcity,  preface. 

*2.  To  fit,  to  agree. 

“Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

c6-her'-en9e,  co-her'-en-9y,  s.  [Fr.  coherence; 
Lat.  cohoerentia,  from  cohcereo=to  stick  together, 
to  cohere.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  state  or  condition  of  bodies  in  which 
their  parts  cohere  or  are  joined  together  from  any 
cause ;  a  sticking  or  adhering  together ;  a  union  of 

parts. 

“  The  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a 
«ause  of,  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.” 
— Locke. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Connection,  dependence ;  the  relation  of  parts 
er  things  to  each  other. 

2.  Agreement,  consistency ;  due  connection  in 
reasoning. 

“Coherence  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all 
the  parts  of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  .  .  .” — Locke: 
Preface  to  St.  Paul’s  Epistles. 

3.  Agreement  or  unity  between  members  of  a 
body  or  community,  &c. 

“The  semblable  coherence  of  his  men’s  spirits  and  his.” 

Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1.  73. 

CO-her'-ent,  a.  [Fr.  coherent,  Lat.  cohcerens,  pr. 
par.  of  cohcereo=to  cohere,  to  stick  together.] 

I.  Lit. :  Cohering,  sticking,  or  adhering  together ; 
» niter!  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

“To  the  observer  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  the 
blue  is  as  uniform  and  coherent  as  if  it  formed  the  surface 
of  the  most  closegrained  6olid,  .  .  .” — Tyndall:  Frag, 
ef  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  152. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Connected,  united. 

“ .  .  .  I  jotted  down  my  thoughts  regarding  it  in¬ 
tending  afterward,  if  time  permitted,  to  work  them  up 
into  a  coherent  whole.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 

lii.  41,  42. 

2.  Consistent,  agreeing ;  following  in  due  order  or 
connection,  not  contradictory. 


*3.  Of  persons:  Consistent,  logical. 

“  A  coherent  thinker,  .  .  .” — Watts:  Logic. 

*4.  Agreeing,  suitable,  fit,  convenient,  accordant. 

“That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 

May  prove  coherent.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

f5.  Intelligible.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  compound,  incoherent,  q.  v.) 

*c6-her-en-tlf'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  coherent;  -l  connect¬ 
ive;  suff.  -fic,  from  Lat./acio=to  make,  to  cause.] 
Causing  coherence  or  cohesion. 

cfi-her'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coherent;  -ft/.]  In  a 
coherent  manner,  connectedly,  with  due  connection 
or  coherence. 

“None  of  the  events  follow  one  another  coherently." 
— Buckle:  Civilization,  ch.  iii 

CO-her -er,  s.  [Coheee.]  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
tecting  electro-magnetic  waves,  consisting  of  a  small 
glass  tube  closed  at  its  two  extremities  by  metal 
plugs  and  filled  with  conducting  particles,  usually 
iron  filings,  which  form  a  semi-conducting  bridge 
between  two  electrodes.  Used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
co-her'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Coheee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.;  Fastening  together;  used  of  homogene¬ 
ous  parts. 

*c5-her'-i-tor,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  heritor  (q. 
v. ) .  ]  A  j  oint  inheritor  or  heir. 

c5-he§-l-bll-l-ty,s.  [Eng.  cohesible ;  -ity.]  The 
uality  of  being  cohesible ;  capability  of,  or  ten¬ 
ancy  to,  cohesion ;  cohesiveness. 

co-he'-§I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cohces{us),  pa.  par.  of 
cohcereo=to  cohere,  to  stick  together;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.']  Capable  of  cohesion ;  cohesive. 

c5-he'-sion  (sion  as  zhun,)  s.  [Fr.  cohesion, 
from  Lat.  cohcesus,  pa.  par.  of  cohoereo=to  cohere, 
to  stick  together.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  sticking  or  joining  together ;  coher¬ 
ence. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  cohering  or  sticking 
together. 

“What  cause  of  their  cohesion  can  you  find  ?  ” 

Blackmore. 

*11.  Fig. :  Connection,  dependence,  relation,  co¬ 
herence. 

“In  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohe¬ 
sion  come  to  be  united  in  their  heads.” — Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  force  which  unites  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  same  nature ;  as,  for  instance,  two  mol¬ 
ecules  of  iron  or  two  molecules  of  water.  It  is 
strongly  excited  in  solids,  less  strongly  in  liquids, 
and  not  at  all  in  gases.  It  varies  not  merely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  different  bodies,  but  also  with 
the  arrangement  of  molecules  in  the  same  body ; 
thus  the  tempering  of  steel  alters  the  molecular 
arrangement  in  that  substance,  with  the  effect  also 
of  altering  its  cohesion.  Tenacity,  hardness,  duc¬ 
tility,  <fcc.,  arise  from  modifications  in  their  cohe¬ 
sion.  ( Ganot .) 

2.  Bot. :  The  union  of  one  organ  with  another,  or 
any  two  parts  which  in  their  normal  state  are 
separated. 

c5-he'-slve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat.  cohoe- 
sivus,  from  cohcesus,  pa.  par.  of  cohcereo— to  cohere, 
to  stick  together.] 

1.  Having  the  tendency  to  cohere  or  stick  to¬ 
gether,  or  to  form  a  mass. 

“  The  nests  are  built  of  strong  cohesive  clay,  .  . 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  causing  to 
cohere  or  unite  in  a  mass. 

co-he -slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cohesive;  -ly.]  In  a 
cohesive  manner ;  by  way  of  or  with  cohesion, 
co-he  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cohesive ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  cohesive ;  a  tendency 
to  cohere  or  unite  into  a  mass,  so  as  to  resist  sepa¬ 
ration. 

*2.  Fig. :  Coherence,  consistency,  agreement. 

“  .  .  .  the  style  loses  its  cohesiveness,  .  .  .” — Gold* 
smith:  Essays. 

*C0-hIb’-it,  *co-hib-ite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cohibitum, 
sup.  of  cohibeo=to  restrain:  co=con;  habeo= to 
have,  to  hold.]  To  restrain,  to  hinder. 

“It  was  scarce  possible  to  cohibite  people’s  talk.” — 
North:  Life  of  Ld.  Guilford,  i.  298.  ( Davies .) 

*CO-hIb'-It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cohebit.] 
*e6-hib'-It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cohibit.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  restraining  or  hindering ; 
restraint,  cohibition. 


*c6-hIb-i  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cohibitio.]  [Cohibit.] 
Restraint,  hinderance.  {Bagwell.) 

CO’-hob-ate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cohober;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cohobar,  from  Low  Lat.  cohobo.  _  Probably  of 
Arabic  origin.]  To  return  the  distilled  liquor  to 
the  remaining  matter  in  the  still  and  distill  it  again ; 
to  repeat  the  process  of  distillation. 

“Which  abstract  and  cohobate  seven  times.” — Greenhill. 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  354. 

*co-hob-a’-ted,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Cohobate.] 

*co-hob-a'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cohobate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  repeating  the  process  of 
distillation ;  cohobation. 

co-hob-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  cohobation;  Sp.  cohoba- 
cion,  from  Low  Lat.  cohobatio,  from  cohobo.]  The 
operati  m  of  distilling  the  same  liquid  continually 
with  fresh  portions  of  the  same  substance,  as  with 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  so  that  the  essential  oils  and 
other  volatile  substances  accumulate  in  the  distil¬ 
late. 

“Cohobation  is  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled . from 
any  thing  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling 
it  again.” — Locke. 

*c5'-horn,  s.  [Coehoen.] 

CO'-hort,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  cohorte;  Lat.  co- 
hois  (genit.  cohortis).]  [Coubt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Any  number  or  body  of  warriors. 

“  He  ceased;  and  the  archangelic  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 

“  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold.” 

Byron:  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

II.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  division  of  the  Roman  army, 
the  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  containing  three 
maniples  or  six  centuries.  The  number  of  men 
varied  with  that  of  the  legion,  the  ten  cohorts 
always  containing  an  equal  number.  When  the 
legion  numbered  4,000  men,  the  cohort  consisted  of 
60  triarii,  120  principes,  120  hastati,  and  100  velites, 
in  all  400  men.  The  centurion  of  the  first  century 
of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort  was  the 
guardian  of  the  eagle  or  colors  of  the  legion,  and 
hence  the  first  cohort  was  always  regarded  as 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  others. 

*CO  -hort,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cohortor :  co—con;  hortor= 
to  exhort,  to  encourage.]  To  encourage,  to  exhort, 
to  cheer. 


co-hort-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cohortatio,  from  co- 
hortor= to  exhort,  to  encourage:  co—con;  hortor  — 
to  exhort.]  Exhortation,  encouragement  by  words. 
{Bailey.) 

co'-hosh,  s. 

Bot. :  The  black  Cohosh  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  is  the  cimicufuga  racemosa,  or  black  snake 
root,  and  is  a  useful  expectorant  and  nerve  seda¬ 
tive,  being  a  valued  remedy  in  rheumatism,  epi¬ 
lepsy,  chorea,  whooping-cough,  &c. 

Blue  cohosh:  Caulophyllum  Thalictroides  is  a 
powerful  emmenagogue  and  antispasmodic.  It  is 
also  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  has  been  used 
successfully  in  this  country  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
is  a  powerful  poison,  as  is  the  black  cohosh,  and 
both  should  be  cautiously  administered. 

c6-hfi  ne,  s.  [Latinized  from  cahoun,  the  Hon¬ 
duras  name  given  to  the  nuts.] 
cohune  oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
Attalea  Cohune,  a  palm-tree  which  grows  in  Hon¬ 
duras. 


CO  -l,  prep,  with  article.  [Ital.  co(n)  =with,  and 
i,  pi.  of  Zo=the.]  With. 

Coi  6assi=With  the  basses. 

Coiviolini:  With  the  violins.  {Stainer  db  Barrett.) 


cdif  (1),  *eoife,  *coyfe,  *coyf,  *coyif,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

coif,  coiffe ;  Low  Lat.  cofia, 
cuphia,  cofea,  cofa=a  cap; 

M.H.  Ger.  kuffe,  kuppe;  O. 

H.  Ger.  chuppa,  chuppha— a 
cap  worn  under  the  nelmet ; 
cognate  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
kopf;  O.  H.  Ger.  chuph  =  a 
cup.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  close 
cap  or  covering  for  the 
head ;  a  cowl. 

“  Thou  shalt  putte  a  coy  if 
into  his  heed.” — Wycliffe:  Exod. 
xxix.  vi.  Coif. 


*11.  Technically : 


1.  Law :  The  lawn  hood  or  cap  worn  by  sergeants- 
at-law  in  England. 


“  No  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  coif  began  his  suit 
before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Temple.” — 

Addison:  Spectator. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Milit. :  A  cap  of  steel  worn  by  kniglits. 

IT  *Sergeant  of  the  coif:  A  title  formerly  given  to 
sergeants-at-law  (q.  v.). 

“Serjeants  at  law  .  .  .  are  called  Serjeants  of  the 
coif  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  on  their  heads  under 
their  caps  when  they  are  created.” — Jacob:  Law  Diet. 

coif- clad,  a.  Clad  with  a  coif;  having  a  coif 
upon  the  head. 

“  The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 

In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  20. 

*coif(2),s.  [Cave.] 

“  Vndir  the  hingand  rokkis  was  alsua 
Ane  coif,  and  tharin  fresche  wattir  springand.” 

Doug.:  Virgil,  18.  18. 

COlf,  V.  t.  [Coef  (1),  S.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  the  head  in  any  way. 

“  "Whilst  wanton  boys  of  Paphos  court 
In  myrtles  hide  my  staff  for  sport, 

*  And  coif  me,  where  I’m  bald,  with  flowers.” 

•  Cooper. 

coif-fet'te,  s.  [Fr.  dimin.  of  coiffe— a  coif  (q.  v.).] 

Old  War :  A  steel  or  iron  skull-cap  worn  by  sol¬ 
diers  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

cdif-ffi  re,  s.  [Fr.]  Ahead-dress. 

“  I  am  pleas’d  with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and 
think  it  shows  the  good  sense  of  the  valuable  part  of  the 
sex.” — Addison. 

*cdigne  (1),  *C(5ign'-y  (g  silent),  s.  [Ir.  coimde— a 
custom,  a  tax.]  A  tax  or  assessment  of  food  for  the 
men  of  an  army. 

“There  is  also  such  another  statute  or  two,  which  makes 
coigny  and  livery  to  be  treason.  ...  I  doe  not  well 
know,  but  by  ghesse,  what  you  doe  mean  by  these  termes 
of  coigny  and  livery.  ...  I  know  not  whether  the 
words  be  English  or  Irish,  but  I  suppose  them  to  be  rather 
a  undent  English,  for  the  Irishmen  can  make  no  deriva¬ 
tion  of  them.  What  livery  is  ...  we  know,  namely, 
:hat  it  is  an  allowance  of  horsemeat.  .  .  .  So  it  is 
apparent,  that,  by  the  word  livery  is  there  meant  horse 
meate,  like  as,  by  the  word  coigny,  is  understood  man’s 
meate  ;  but  whence  the  word  is  derived  is  hard  to  tell ; 
some  say  of  coine,  for  that  they  used  commonly  in  their 
coignies,  not  onely  to  take  meate,  but  coine  also  ;  and  that 
taking  of  money  wasspeciallie  meant  to  be  prohibited  by 
that  statute  ;  but  I  thinke  rathar  this  word  coigny  is  de¬ 
rived  of  the  Irish.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

edigne  (2),  edign  (g  silent),  *coln  (1),  s.  [Coin, 
Quoin.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  corner,  a  quarter. 

“  By  the  four  opposing  coignes. 

Which  the  world  together  joins.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.,  introd. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  A  wedge  used  to  raise,  level,  or 
fasten  a  form. 

2.  Ordnance :  A  wedge  used  to  raise  or  lay  a  gun. 

*3.  Arch. :  A  quoin,  a  corner-stone. 

“  See  you  yond’  coin  o’  th’  capitol,  yond’  corner-stone.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  4. 

♦edigne  (gr  silent),  coyn  -Ie,  v.  i.  [Coigne  (1),  s.] 
To  exact  tribute  or  taxes  from;  to  live  by  extor¬ 
tion  ;  to  quarter  a  person  on  another  forcibly. 

“  .  .  .  their  purpose  was  to  coynie  upon  me,  and  to 
eat  me  out  of  house  and  home.” — Bryskett:  Disc,  of  Civil 
Life,  p.  157. 

cdil,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  coillir,  cuillir;  Fr.  cueillir; 
Lat.  c oil igo— to  collect,  to  gather  together.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*(2)  To  gather  together,  to  collect. 

“  The  lurking  particles  of  air  .  .  .  must  necessarily 
plump  out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  so  keep  them 
turgid,  until  the  pressure  of  the  air,  that  at  first  coiled 
them,  be  readmitted  to  do  the  same  thing  again.”— Boyle. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  ensnare,  to  catch,  to  envelop. 

“  .  .  .  Pleasure  coil  thee  in  her  dangerous  snare.” 

Edwards:  Canons  of  Criticism,  son.  34. 

II.  Naut. :  To  dispose  a  rope  or  cable  in  coils. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wind  itself,  to  form  itself  into  a 
coil,  as  snakes  or  creeping  plants. 

“  From  thine  own  smile  I  snatch’d  the  snake, 

For  there  it  coil’d  as  in  a  brake.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  L  1. 

*cdil  (1),  *coyl,  s.  [Gael.  goil=tmne,  rage,  fury; 
O.  Gael.  &  Ir.  goill—war,  fight;  Gael.  &  Ir.  goil= to 
boil,  to  rage.] 

1.  A  noise,  a  confusion,  a  bustle  or  tumult. 

“And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 

Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  4. 

2.  A  number,  multitude,  or  assembly. 

“We  have  here  a  coyl  of  proper  men.” — Lett,  of  Bamdbe 
Googe  to  Lord  Burghley  (May  15, 1574)  (.in.  Notes  and  Queries, 
March  7,  1863). 


*C0il(2),s.  [Coll.]  A  cock  of  hay. 
coil  (3),  s.  [Coil,  t*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  series  of  rings  into  which  anj’thing  pliant  is 
coiled  up,  as  a  rope  or  cable,  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
&c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  certain  quantity  of  rope  laid  up  in  a 
ring  fashion.  The  manner  ir-  which  all  ropes  are 
disposed  of  on  board  ship  for  convenience  of  stow¬ 
age.  They  are  laid  up  round,  one  fake  over  another, 
or  by  concentric  turns,  termed  Flemish  coil,  form¬ 
ing  but  one  tier,  and  lying  flat  on  the  deck,  the  end 
being  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  a  snake  or  worm  coils 
itself.  (Smyth.) 

2. _  Artil. :  One  of  the  series  of  rings  of  metal  of 
which  some  cannon  are  built  up. 

3.  Electric  apparatus:  A  hollow  cylinder  in  which 
is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  with 
two  helices  coiled  round  it,  one  connected  with 
the  poles  of  a  battery  the  current  of  which  is  alter- 


Coil. 

a.  Contact-breaker,  b.  Ends  of  secondary  wires  attached  to 
binding-screws,  c.  Positive  and  negative  poles 
connected  with  galvanic  battery. 

nately  opened  and  closed  by  a  self-acting  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  serving  for  the  development  of 
the  induced  current.  It  is  called  also  an  induction 
coil ,  or  an  inductorium.  "With  a  current  of  three  or 
four  of  Grove’s  cells,  it  is  more  powerful  than  the 
most  potent  Leyden  jar.  ( Ganot .)  [See  articles 
under  compounds  of  the  word  Electeic.] 
coil-drag,  s.  A  tool  to  pick  up  pebbles,  bits  of 
iron,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  of  a  drill-hole. 

*coil  (4),  *coill,  s.  [Coal.] 

1.  [Coal.] 

“  That  na  coillis  be  had  furth  of  the  realme.” — Acts 
Marie,  c.  20  (ed.  1566). 

2.  An  instrument  formerly  used  in  boring  for  coal, 
cdll-h,  s.  [From  Kyle,  a  district  of  Ayrshire  ;  so 

called,  according  to  tradition,  from  Coil,  or  Coilue 
=a  Pictish  monarch.] 

“  Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidge  fu’  fain, 

She’s  gotten  poets  o’  her  ain.” 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson. 
ediled, pa. par.  or  a.  [Coil.] 

COiled-spring,  s.  A  metallic  spring  laid  up  in  a 
spiral  so  as  to  nave  a  resiliency  in  the  line  of  its 
axis,  either  by  extension  or  condensation,  as  the 
spring  may  be  arranged.  (Knight.) 

♦coil-heuch,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  coil— coal,  and  heuch 
(q.  v.).]  A  coalpit. 

“  They  quha  sets  fire  in  coilheuchis,  vpon  privat  revenge, 
and  despit,  commits  treason.” — Skene:  Crimes,  Tit.  2,  c.  1, 
§  14. 

cdil’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coll,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  winding  or  gathering 
into  a  ring  or  series  of  rings.  _ 

2.  Naut. :  A  sort  of  serpentine  winding  of  a  cable 
or  other  rope,  that  it  may  occupy  a  small  space  in 
the  ship.  Each  of  the  windings  of  this  sort  is  called 
a  fake,  and  one  range  of  fakes  upon  the  same  line  is 
called  a  tier.  There  are  generally  from  five  to  seven 
fakes  in  a  tier,  and  three  or  four  tiers  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable.  The  smaller  ropes  employed 
about  the  sails  are  coiled  upon  cleats  at  sea,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  entangled.  (Smyth.) 

♦coil'-on,  *coylon,  ,s.  TO.  Fr.  coillon,  couillon; 
Ital.  coglione ;  Lat.  coleus.]  A  testicle. 

“  I  wold  I  had  thy  coylons  in  myn  hond.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,367. 

edin,  *coigne,  *covn,  *coyne,  *coynye,  s.  &  a. 

[0.  Fr.  coin=  (1)  a  wedge ;  (2)  a  stamp  on  a  coin ;  (3) 
a  coin ;  Lat.  cuneus— a  wedge.]  [Coign,  Quoin.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  wedge. 

(2)  A  comer.  [Coign,  Quoin.] 

“  And  bad  him  hald  him  all  priuy, 

Quhill  that  he  saw  thaim  cummand  all 
Kycht  to  coynye  thar  of  the  wall. 

Barbour,  xviii.  304. 


*(3)  A  mint ;  a  place  at  which  money  is  stamped. 

(4)  A  die  used  in  stamping  money,  medals,  &c. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  To  fore  the  time  er  gold  was  smite 
In  coigne  that  men  the  florein  knewe.” 

Gower,  ii.  138. 

“  You  have  made 

Your  holy  hat  be  stamp’d  on  the  king’s  coin.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  3. 

(6)  Money  generally.  ( Colloquial ,) 

2.  Fig. :  Any  medium  of  payment  or  recompense. 

“The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is 
repaid  in  a  nobler  coin.” — Hammond:  On  Fundamentals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Monet.:  A  piece  of  metal  on  which  certain 
characters  are  stamped  by  authority,  giving  the 
piece  a  certain  legal  current  value. 

“  .  .  .  a  white  riband  to  which  was  fastened  a  gold 
coin.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  Homer  speaks  of  brass  money,  1184  B.  C.  The 
invention  of  coin  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians,  whose 
money  was  of  gold  and  silver.  Both  were  corned  by 
Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  about_862  B.  C.  Money 
was  coined  at  Home  under  Servius  Tullius,  about 
573  B.  C.  The  most  ancient  Known  coins  are  Mace¬ 
donian  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Brass  money  only 
was  in  use  at  Borne  previously  to  269  B.  C.  (when 
Fabius  Pictor  coined  silver).  Gold  was  coined  206 
B.  C.  Iron  money  was  used  in  Sparta,  and  iron  and 
tin  in  Britain.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Borne  the 
heads  were  those  of  deities,  or  of  those  who  had 
received  divine  honors.  Julius  Caesar  first  obtained 
permission  of  the  senate  to  place  his  portrait  on  the 
coins,  and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  The 
Britons  and  Saxons  coined  silver. 

Fineness  of  United  States  coin :  The  gold  coins  are 
nine-tenths  fine ;  the  silver  coins,  nine-tenths  fine ; 
the  copper-nickel  coins,  such  as  the  five-cent  piece, 
and  three-cent  piece,  are  one-fourth  nickel  and 
three-fourths  copper;  the  bronze  coins  are  95  per 
cent,  copper  and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc.  The  alloy 
in  the  gold  coins  is  silver  and  copper ;  in  the  silver 
coins,  copper. 

2.  Law :  It  is  a  felony  to  counterfeit  coins,  or  to 
have  such  counterfeits  in  one’s  possession  with  the 
intention  of  uttering  or  passing.  It  is  also  a  crime 
to  “  sweat  ”  or  lighten  coins  in  weight  by  filing  with 
intention  to  pass  them  as  of  full  weight. 

3.  Arch.:  A  quoin. 

If  To  pay  one  in  his  men  coin :  To  return  tit  for 
tat ;  to  treat  a  person  as  he  has  treated  you. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

coin-assorter,  s.  A  machine  which  separates 
different  kinds  of  coins  by  size,  or  coins  of  the  same 
kind  by  weight. 

coin-counter,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
process  of  hand  counting,  piece  by  piece,  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  A  shovel  or  tray  has  shallow  depres¬ 
sions  of  a  given  length,  width,  and  depth  to  hold  so 
many  coins  of  a  given  kind.  The  coins  are  shoveled 
into  the  tray,  which  is  skillfully  agitated  until  the 
coins  have  snugly  occupied  all  the  spaces.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  brushed  off,  and  the  complete  quota  is 
thrown  into  a  scale  to  verify  the  count  by  weighing. 

^coin-made,  *coyne-made,  a.  Mercenary  or 

simoniacal. 

“  Coyne-made  Pastors  let  the  flock  decay.” 

Davies:  Muse’s  Tears,  p.  13.  (Davies.) 

coin- weighing,  a.  Weighing  or  designed  to 
weigh  coin. 

If  Coin-weighing  machine :  A  machine  for  weigh¬ 
ing  coin  and  assorting  them  according  to  their  Ml 
or  light  weight.  (Knight.) 

edin,  *coigne,  *coyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Coin,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  mint  or  stamp  pieces  of  metal  for  money. 

“  And  eke  to  coigne  the  money  of  sundry  metal.” 

Gower,  ii.  83. 

2.  To  stamp  a  piece  of  metal,  as  a  medal,  &c. 

“ .  .  .  this  medal  was  really  coined  by  an  artificer 
.  .  .  ” — Bentley. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  or  acquire,  as  money. 

“Tenants  cannot  coi n  rent  just  at  quarter-day,  but  must 
gather  it  by  degrees.” — Locke. 

2.  To  originate,  to  invent  (not  in  a  bad  sense). 

“  Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 

Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem.” 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  And.,  ii.  8, 

“  My  lungs 

Coin  words  .  .  .  ” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 

3.  To  fabricate,  to  invent  (in  a  bad  sense). 

“Your  scruples  and  arguments  bring  to  my  mind 

A  story  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coin’d.” 

Cowper:  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  forge  or  make  counterfeit  money. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-eia’n,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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c6m  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  coin ;  - age 0 

I.  Literally: 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  coining  money. 

IT  In  the  United  States  there  is  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  ;  that  is,  standard  gold  bullion  may 
be  deposited  at  the  mints  in  any  amount,  to  be 
coined  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor,  without 
charge  for  coinage  ;  but  when  other  than  standard 
bullion  is  received  for  coinage  a  charge  is  made  for 
parting,  or  for  refining,  or  for  copper  alloy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  depositor  receives  in  gold  coin 
the  full  value  of  the  gold  in  his  bullion,  less  such 
charges  as  are  indicated  above.  Subsidiary  silver 
and  standard  silver  dollars,  under  existinglaw  in  the 
United  States,  are  coined  only  on  Government 
account.  They  are  coined  from  bullion  purchased 
by  the  Government,  and  the  profits  of  such  coinage 
belong  to  the  Government.  There  is  at  present  no 
authority  for  the  purchase  of  bullion  for  the  coinage 
of  standard  silver  dollars,  but,  if  necessary,  sufficient 
bullion  may  be  purchased  to  maintain  the  stock  of 
subsidiary  silver.  The  Government  is  still  coining 
standard  silver  dollars  from  the  bullion  under  the 
Act  of  July  14,  1890.  The  amount  of  bullion  on  hand 
November  1,  1893,  when  the  purchasing  clause  of 
that  Act  was  repealed,  was  140,699,852.67  fine  ounces, 
costing  $126,758,280,  the  coinage  value  of  which  was 
$181,914,961.  Between  November  1,  1893,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1, 1896,  there  was  coined  from  this  bullion  15,169,491 
standard  silver  dollars,  of  which  $10,410,528  repre¬ 
sent  the  cost  of  the  bullion  coined,  and  are  held  in 
the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes 
of  1890.  while  the  remainder,  $4,758,433.  constitute  the 
gain  or  seigniorage,  and,  being  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  to 
be  used  like  other  available  funds.  [Bullion, 
Seignioeage.] 

*2.  The  charge  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

3.  The  coin  or  money  coined  (generally  in  a  col¬ 
lective  sense). 

“  .  .  .  great  crowds  of  people  continually  offering  to 
return  his  coinage  upon  him.” — Swift. 

4.  The  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  money  coined 
in  a  certain  period. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  inventing  or  originating  anything. 

2.  An  invention,  a  new  or  original  production.  ' 

3.  A  fabrication,  a  forgery. 

“This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

CO  -in-glde,  v.  i.  [Fr.  coincider;  Low  Lat,  coin- 
cido:  co=con;  incido= to  fall  in,  cado— to  fall.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  upon  or  meet  in  the  same  point ; 
to  fall  together  or  agree  in  position. 

2.  Figuratively : 

.  (1)  To  agree,  to  concur,  to  correspond  or  be  iden¬ 
tical  with. 

(2)  To  happen  at  the  same  time. 

II.  Geom.:  To  fall  upon  the  same  spot;  thus,  if 
one  triangle  be  applied  to  or  placed  upon  another 
triangle  equal  to  it,  the  points  of  the  one  triangle 
are  said  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  other  triangle 
and  the  sides  with  the  sides. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  coincide 
and  to  concur :  ‘ 1  Coincide  implies  simply  meeting 
at  a  point;  concur  running  toward  a  point;  the 
former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the 
latter  that  of  chance ;  two  sides  of  different  trian¬ 
gles  coincide  when  they  are  applied  to  each  other 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  same  points ;  two  powers  concur 
when  they  both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
result.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

co-In’-gl-denge,  *c6-in’-gl-den-gy,  s.  [Fr.  coin¬ 
cidence,  from  Low  Lat.  coincidens,  pr.  par.  of  coin- 
cido.~] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  coinciding  or  falling 
together,  or  in  the  same  point  or  position.  * 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  agreeing,  corresponding,  or  being 
identical  in  nature  or  character. 

IT  With  with. 

2.  The  state  of  happening  at  the  same  time  as 
something  else. 

3.  Anything  which  coincides,  corresponds,  or  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  same  time  with  another ;  a  coinciding 
or  corresponding  combination  of  circumstances. 

CO-in-gl-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  coincident,  from 
Low  Lat.  coincidens= falling  together,  pr.  par.  of 
coincido=to  fall  together.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

.  I-  Lit. :  Coinciding;  meeting  or  falling  together 
in  the  same  point  or  position. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Happening  at  the  same  time,  coinciding  with, 
concurrent. 

*2.  Agreeing,  corresponding. 


T[  Sometimes  with  with. 

“  These  words  of  our  apostle  are  exactly  coincident  with 
that  controverted  passage  in  his  discourse  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians.” — Bentley. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  circumstance  or  combination  of 
circumstances  happening  at  the  same  time ;  a  coin¬ 
cidence. 

co  In-gl-dent'-al,  a.  [Eng.  coincident;  -ah] 
Coincident,  coinciding. 

CO-in-gi-dent  -al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coincidental ;. 
- ly. ]  Coincidently,  at  the  same  time  or  place. 

eo-In -gl-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coincident;  -Zy.] 
By  way  of  or  in  manner  of  coincidence. 

co-m-gi'-der,  s.  [Eng.  coincid(e) ;  -er.\  One  who 
or  that  which  coincides,  agrees,  or  corresponds. 
co-In-gl'-dlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coincide,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  falling  or  meeting  to¬ 
gether;  coincidence. 

co-ln-dl-ca-tion,  s.  [Pref.  co-con,  and  indica¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  An  agreement,  coinciding,  or  concur¬ 
rence  of  signs  or  indications, 
cdined,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Coin,  u.] 
coin  -er,  s.  [Eng.  coin;  -er.] 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  coins  money ;  one  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making  of  coins. 

1.  With  due  authority  and  legitimately. 

“  It  is  easy  to  find  designs  that  never  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  coiner.” — Addison:  On 
Medals. 

2.  Without  authority :  a  counterfeiter  of  money; 
a  maker  of  base  money. 

“It  was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  to  pray  together 
without  precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  .’’—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Fig. :  An  inventor  or  originator,  as  of  words 
or  phrases. 

“Dionysius,  a  Greek  coiner  of  etymologies,  is  com¬ 
mended  by  Athenagus.” — Camden:  Remains. 

*c6-In-hab’-It,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co-con,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
habit  (q.  v.).]  To  dwell  together  with  or  among. 

co-in-hab'-it-ant,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  inhab¬ 
itant  (q.  v.).]  One  who  lives  together  or  in  the  same 
place  with  another ;  a  cohabitant. 

*c6-m-hab'-it-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Coinhabit.] 
“A  familiar  and  coinhabiting  mischief.” 

Milton:  On  Divorce. 

♦co-In-hah'-It-or,  s.  [Pref.  co=con ,  and  Eng. 
inhabiter .]  One  who  lives  with  another ;  a  coin¬ 
habitant. 

“  Being  coinhabitors  or  world  citizens  together.” — Sid¬ 
ney:  Arcadia. 

fco-in-her'-it-ange,  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  in¬ 
heritance  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  inheritance;  an  estate 
inherited  by  two  or  more  jointly. 

fco-In-her -It-or,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  inher¬ 
itor  (q.  v.).]  A  coheir;  a  joint  heir. 
cdin'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coin,  v.~] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  minting 
coins ;  coinage. 

(1)  With  due  authority  and  legitimately. 

“  .  .  the  right  of  coining  .  .  .” — Macaulay.-  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  Without  authority ;  illegally. 

2.  Tin  works:  The  weighing  and  stamping  the 
blocks  of  tin.  (Weale.) 

coining-press,  coining  apparatus,  s.  A  pow¬ 
erful  lever-screw  press  by  winch  the  planchet  of 
metal  is  impressed  with  the  design  or  legend, 
tcffin'-less,  a.  [Eng .  coin ; -less.]  Penniless. 

“  From  coinless  bards  to  men  like  you.” — Combe:  Dr. 
Syntax,  Tour  II.,  ch.  vii. 

^co-in'-quin-ate  (quin  as  kwln),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 

coinquino— to  defile:  co=con;  inquino= to  defile,  to 
pollute.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  pollute,  or  defile. 

“  Their  very  speculations  are  expressly  coinquinated 
with  much  in  all  these.” — Gaule:  Mag- Astro-Mancer 
p.  179. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  pollute,  to  defile. 

“  That  would  coinquinate, 

That  would  contaminate.” 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  199. 

*co-in-quIn-a’-tion,  s.  [Coinquinate.]  The 
act  of  defilement  or  pollution ;  the  state  of  being 
polluted  or  defiled. 

“To  wash  thy  purest  Fame’s  coinquination.” 

Davies:  Commend.  Poems,  p.  14. 


Tco-In-st^n-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  co-con,  and 
instantaneous  (q.  v.).]  Occurring  at  the  same 
instant,  simultaneous. 

“  In  the  case  of  the  prawn-like  crabs,  their  movements 
were  as  coinstantaneous  as  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
.  .  .” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
ch.  i.,  p.  17. 

teo-in-stan-ta'-ne-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  coin¬ 
stantaneous;  - ly .]  At  the  same  instant. 

“ .  .  .  but  sometimes  all  on  both  sides  of  a  branch, 
sometimes  only  those  on  one  side,  moved  together  coin- 
stantaneously  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  202. 

*c5-In-stan-ta'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coinstan¬ 
taneous  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  coin¬ 
stantaneous,  or  happening  at  the  same  instant. 

tco-in-ten'se,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  intense 
(q.  v.).]  Of  equal  intensity  with  something  else. 

“We  can  recognize  changes  as  copnatural;  or  the 
reverse:  and  connatural  changes  we  can  recognize  as 
cointense  .  .  — Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Psy¬ 

chology,  295. 

fco-in-ten'-sion,  s.  [Pref.  co=co?tt  and  intension 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  of 
equal  intensity  with  something  else ;  equality  of 
intenseness. 

“  The  propriety  of  calling  relations  more  or  less  intense, 
according  to  the  contrast  between  their  terms,  will  per¬ 
haps  not  be  at  first  sight  apparent.  All  quantitative 
relations,  however,  save  those  of  equality,  involving  the 
idea  of  contrast — the  relation  of  5  :  1  being  called  greater 
than  the  relation  of  2  :  X,  because  the  contrast  between  5 
and  1  is  greater  than  the  contrast  between  2  and  1 — and 
contrast  being  habitually  spoken  of  as  strong  or  weak;  as 
forcible,  as  intense;  the  word  Intension  seems  the  only 
available  one  to  express  the  degree  of  any  relation  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  kind.  And  cointension  is  consequently 
here  chosen,  to  indicate  the  equality  of  relations  in 
respect  of  the  contrast  between  their  terms.” — Herbert 
Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology ,  p.  117. 

tco-rn-ten  -si-ty,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  intensity 
(q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Cointension  (q.  v.). 

cffir,  s.  [Tamil  cayer,  kayaru=a  rope.] 

1.  A  material  used  for  small  cables,  cordage, 
matting,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  the  outer  coating  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  often  weighing  one  or  two  pounds, 
stripped  off  longitudinally.  Cables  made  of  this 
substance  are  particularly  elastic  and  buoyant,  and 
have  the  peculiarity  of  making  a  curve  upivard 
between  the  vessel  and  the  anchor,  while  a  hempen 
cable  curves  doivnioard. 

2.  Cordage,  cables,  &c.,  manufactured  of  the 
material  described  in  1. 

coir-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  coir.  It  is  nearly 
as  strong  as  a  rope  made  of  hemp.  It  is  considered 
the  best  material  for  cables  on  account  of  its  elas¬ 
ticity  and  strength. 

*c6is  -tril,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coustillier=&  groom,  a  lad. 

( Mahn .)  According  to  others  a  corruption  of  kestrel 
=a  degenerate  hawk.] 

1.  A  groom  or  lad  employed  by  the  esquire  to 
carry  the  knight’s  arms,  &c. 

“Women,  lackies,  and  coisterels.” — Holinsh.,  iii.  272. 

2.  A  coward,  a  runaway. 

“He’s  a  coward  and  a  coistril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night ,  i.  3. 

CO-P-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coition  a  coming  together: 
co—con;  eo  (sup.  itum) =to  go.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  coming  together  or  meeting, 
conjunction. 

2.  Spec. :  Sexual  intercourse ;  copulation. 

II.  Astronomy : 

Coition  of  the  moon :  Said  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
same  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  with  the  sun. 

*coi  -tiire,  s.  [Lat.  coiturus  =  about  to  meet  or 
come  together ;  coeo=  to  come  together.]  The  same 
as  Coition  (q.  v.). 

“  In  coiture  she  doth  conceive.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  c.  5. 

COix,  s.  [Lat.  coix;  Gr.  koix= a  kind  of  Ethiopian 
palm,  Hyphcene  Coriacea.  This  is  not  the  botanical 
coix.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Plialerese.  Coix 
Lachrymahas  hard  stony  seeds,  called  Job’s  tears. 
They  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  strengthening.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Japan. 

+c5-join',  v.  i.  [Pref.  co=  con,  and  join  (q.  v.).] 
To  join  or  associate  with  another  in  the  same  act, 
duty,  or  office. 

“Thou  may’ st  cojoin  with  something,  .  .  ."—Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

cd-jiir  -or,  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  juror  (q.v.).‘> 
One  who  swears  or  takes  an  oath  on  the  part  of 
another,  in  support  of  his  truthfulness. 

“The  solemn  forms  of  oaths:  of  a  compurgator,  or  co, 
juror,  which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  The  form  of  this  oath  is  this:  ‘I  swear  by  God, 
that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true.’ 
Watton:  View  of  Hickes’  Thesaur.  by  Shelton,  p.  59. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 
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coke,  s.  [Coak,  s.]  [Etym.  unknown;  perhaps 
a  variant  of  cake.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Chem.:  An  impure  form  of  amor¬ 
phous  carbon  containing  earthy  matter  and  often 
sulphur.  It  is  a  porous  substance,  and  floats  in 
water  till  it  is  saturated,  when  it  sinks ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1’8.  It  is  formed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coal-gas,  being  the  residue  left  after  all  the 
gas  has  been  distilled  from  the  coal.  As  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  heat  when  burnt,  and  gives  off  no 
smoke,  it  is  much  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

2.  Min. :  Native  coke  occurs  in  the  Edgehill  mines 
near  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  more  compact  than 
artificial  coke.  {Dana.) 

coke-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  the  volatile 
matters  are  expelled  from  pit-coal,  leaving  a  resid¬ 
ual  carbon  which  burns  without  flame  and  makes 
an  intense  heat ;  a  coke-oven.  {Knight.) 

coke-oven,  s.  An  oven  in  which  the  gas  is  ex¬ 
pelled  from  coal,  leaving  the  coke  or  carbonaceous 
portion.  {Knight.) 

coke,  v.  t.  [Coke,  s.]  To  convert  into  coke  or 
charcoal ;  to  cnar. 

*cok-er  (1),  *cocur,  *cokre,  s.  [A.  S.  cocor ,  cocur: 
O.  H.  Ger.  chochar;  Sw.  koger;  Dan.  tcogger. ] 
[Cockee  (3),  s.]  A  sort  of  coarse  boot,  or  gaiters. 

*COk-er  (2).  $.  [Probably  from  cog  (3),  s.,  or  cock 

(4),  s. ;  suff.  -er.]  A  boatman. 

COk  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coke,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (  See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  coke. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  charring  wood  for  char¬ 
coal. 

coking-kiln,  coking-oven,  s.  A  chamber  or 
kiln  in  which  coal  or  wood  is  coked. 

col ,pref.  [Lat.]  The  form  which  the  prefix  con, 
cum.  assumes  before  words  beginning  with  l. 
[Co.] 

fcol,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  collis= a  hill.] 

1.  A  hill,  a  ridge. 

“.  .  .  each  of  them  comes  in  some  portion  of  its 
course  to  a  col,  or  parting  ridge  between  the  heads  of 
glens.” — Lyell:  Antiq.  of  Man,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  neck. 

IT  Col,  or  Colie,  is  used  in  the  Romance  languages, 
and  in  Italian,  for  a  hill  or  mountain  with  a  pass 
through  it,  or  for  the  pass  itself. 

COl,  abbreviation.  [For  etym.  seedef.] 

Pharm.:  An  abbreviation  for  coliander,  which 
again  is  a  corruption  of  coriander.  {Prior.) 

CO  -lit,  kol  -lg,,  s.  [An  African  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceae.  Cola  acuminata, 
sometimes  called  Sterculia  acuminata,  has  acumin¬ 
ate  leaves,  axillary,  panicled  flowers,  andlarge  red 
seeds.  The  negroes  use  them  as  a  condiment.  They 
are  called  also  Goora-nuts.  Powdered,  they  are 
applied  to  cuts. 

cola-nut,  s.  The  nut  of  the  cola-tree.  [Kola-nut.] 
COla-seed,  s.  The  same  as  Cola-nut  (q.  v.). 

*COl  -ct-ment,  s.  [Lat.  colo—  to  strain,  to  filter.] 
A  straining,  a  filtration. 

c6l  -an-der,  *cul'-len-der,  s.  [From  Lat.  colons, 
pr.  par.  of  colo= to  strain;  column  a  strainer,  a 
sieve.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  sieve  or  vessel  made  of  wicker-work,  hair, 
or  twigs,  through  which  liquids  were  strained. 

(2)  A  metal  culinary  utensil,  having  the  bottom 
perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  liquids 
are  strained  off. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  acting  as  a  strainer  or  sieve. 

II.  Shot-casting :  A  hollow  hemisphere  of  sheet- 

iron.  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  perforated 
with  holes  which  are  free  from  burs.  Instead  of  a 
colander,  an  oblong  ladle  is  now  used  in  some 
towers,  the  edge  being  scalloped  to  break  the  over¬ 
flow  into  small  streams.  {Knight.) 

colander-shovel,  s.  A  shovel  of  wire  open-work, 
for  shoveling  salt  crystals  out  of  the  evaporating- 
pan.  {Knight.) 

COl-ap'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  kolaptes— a  chisel;  kolapto= 
to  peck  with  the  bill,  to  chisel.] 

Or  nit  h. :  A  genus  of  Woodpeckers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Colaptinae  (q.  v.). 

col-ap-tl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kolaptes,  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.l 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Woodpeckers.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  Ground  Woodpeckers,  which  seek  their 
food  chiefly  on  the  ground,  though  sometimes,  like 
the  Picime,  they  seek  for  it  in  trees.  They  are  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  both  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  hemisphere. 


col  -ar-in,  s.  [Ital.  collar ino.]  [Collae.] 

Arch. :  The  little  frieze  of  the  capital  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  column  placed  between  the  as¬ 
tragal  and  the  annulets. 

{Weale.)  [Collaeino.] 
co-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat. 
colatus,  pa.  par.  of  colo— 
to  strain,  to  filter,  to 
clarify.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  straining  or  filter¬ 
ing  ;  colature. 

fco-lat’-I-tude,  s. 

[Pref.  co=con,  and  lati¬ 
tude  (q.  v.).]  The  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude, 
or  the  difference  between 
it  and  ninety  degrees. 

“ .  .  .  the  colatitude  of  the  place.” — Herschel:  As. 
tronomy,  5th  ed.  (1858),  §  123. 

c61'-3,-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  colatus,  pa.  par.  of  colo= 
to  strain,  to  filter.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  straining  or  filtering; 
eolation. 

2.  The  matter  strained  off  or  filtered. 

3.  A  strainer  or  filter. 

“The  virtue  thereof  may  be  derived  to  it  through  a 
colature  of  natural  earth.” — Evelyn. 

col-ber-tine,  col-ber-teen,  s.  [From  M.  Col¬ 
bert,  superintendent  of  the  French  Royal  lace 
manufactories  in  the  seventeenth  century.]  A  kind 
of  lace. 

“Instead  of  homespun  coifs  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edg’d  with  colberteen." 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon,  140. 
col-phlc'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  colchic{um),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthaceee,  type  Colchicum 
(q-j.). 

col  -§hi-§6ine,  s.  [Lat.  colchic{um),  e  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.:  C17H19NO5.  An  organic  substance  iso¬ 
meric  with  colchicine,  obtained  by  boiling  colchicine 
with  baryta  water,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  obtained  in  colorless  plates,  melting  at  155°, 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Colchiceine  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol  and  boiling  water. 
Strong  nitric  acid  gives  a  yellow  color  with  colchi¬ 
ceine,  which  turns  violet,  then  again  yellow ;  if  the 
violet  solution  is  diluted  with  water  and  soda 
added,  an  orange-red  color  is  produced ;  ferric 
chloride  gives  a  green  color.  Concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  dissolves  colchiceine,  forming  an  intense 
yellow  solution ;  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid  it  turns  violet. 

COl'-§M-9lue,  s.  [Lat.  colchic{um),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  {Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C17H19NO5.  An  alkaloid  which  occurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant  Colchicum  autumnale.  Col¬ 
chicine  is  an  amorphous  yellowish-white,  bitter, 
very  poisonous  powder,  which  melts  at  140°  and  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  water,  and  in  alcohol ;  when 
dissolved  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  the  solutions 
turn  yellow.  Tannin  appears  to  be  the  best  antidote 
to  this  poison. _  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
mercuric  chloride. 

col  -§hi-cum,  s.  [Lat.  colchicum;  Gr.  kolchi- 
kon.  From  the  country  anciently  called  Colchis, 
east  of  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea) ,  where  it  was  said  to 
grow  abundantly.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Melanthaceee. 
The  perianth  is  tubular,  and  very  long,  rising  from 
a  spathe,  the  limb 
campanulate,  _  6- 
partite  petaloid, 
the  capsule 
3-celled,  with  the 
cells  united  at  the 
base.  Colchicum 
autumnale,  the 
Meadow  Saffron, 
is  found  in  mead¬ 
ows  and  pastures 
of  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  regions. 

The  leaves  and 
fruit  attract  little 
a  t  tention  in 
spring  when  they 
are  in  perfection ; 
both  wither  be¬ 
fore  the  summer 
is  far  advanced. 

The  flowers, on  the 
contrary,  which 
are  pale-purple, 
flourish  from  Aug¬ 
ust  to  October.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  plant 
looks  like  a  crocus,  and  in  fact  it  has  received  the 
erroneous  name  of  autumnal  crocus  ;  but  it  has  six 
stamens,  while  the  crocus  genus  has  but  three.  The 
corms  of  the  Meadow  Saffron  are  poisonous,  but 
much  use  has  been  made  of  them  in  medicine. 
[Colchicum  Coem,  Colchicine.] 


2.  Pharm. :  For  the  pharmaceutical  uses  of  the 
Meadow  Saffron,  see  Colchicum  Coem.  Colchicum 
variegatum  is  found  along  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
corms  constituted  the  “hermodactyls”of  the  Arabs 
used  to  soothe  pains  in  the  joints. 

colchicum  corm,  s. 

Pharm. :  Colchici  cormus,  the  fresh  corm  of  Col¬ 
chicum  autumnale,  or  Common  Meadow  Saffron, 
which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
stripped  of  its  coat,  sliced  transversely,  and  dried 
at  150°  F.  The  fresh  corm  is  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut  flattened  where  it  has  an  undeveloped 
bud.  The  dried  slices  are  about  a  line  thick,  firm, 
flat,  and  amylaceous.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid. 
Used  to  make  extract,  an  acetic  extract,  and 
Vinum  colchici.  According  to  Garrod,  Colchicum 
increases  the  flow  of  the  bile,  and  diminishes  the 
heart’s  action  ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  controlling 
the  pain  and  inflammation  in  cases  of  gout  and 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  The  seeds,  Colchici 
semina,  are  used  to  form  a  tincture  which  has  the 
same  medicinal  properties.  They  are  hard,  reddish 
brown,  spherical  seeds  about  the  size  of  mustard- 
seeds. 

col'-co-thar,  s.  [Low  Lat.  calcothar  vitrioli;  a 
word  probably  of  Arabic  origin,  and  introduced  by 
Paracelsus.] 

Chem. :  Red  oxide  of  iron,  ferric  oxide,  F2O3.  A 
reddish-brown  powder  obtained  when  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  is  distilled  for  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid ;  it 
remains  in  the  retorts.  It  is  used  as  a  red  pig¬ 
ment,  and  is  employed  to  polish  glass,  and,  when 
finely  divided,  by  jewelers  is  known  under  the 
name  of  rouge.  It  is  sometimes  called  Croccus 
Martis,  and  was  called  caput  mortuum  vitrioli  by 
the  alchemists. 

“  Colcothar  is  the  dry  substance  which  remains  after 
distillation,  but  commonly  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol.” 
— Quincy. 

cold,  *cald,  *calde,  *chald,  *chealde,  *colde, 
♦cpolde,  *kalde,  *kelde,  a.  &  adv.  [Old  Northum¬ 
brian  cald ;  A.  S.  ceald:  Icel.  kaldr;  Sw.  kail;  Dan. 
hold ;  Dut.  koud:  Goth,  kalds;  Ger.  kalt.]  [See 
Cool  and  Chill.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  things : 

(1)  Deprived  of  or  lacking  warmth  or  heat ;  not 
warm  or  hot ;  chill. 

“  A  cuppe  of  cold  water.” — Wycliffe:  Matt.  x.  42. 

“ .  .  .  every  body  not  absolutely  cold  emits  rays  of 
heat.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  viii.  1,  p.  172. 

(2)  Causing  the  sensation  of  coldness ;  chilling. 

“  Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 

An  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger’s  care.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  Of  persons:  Suffering  from  an  absence  of 
warmth  or  heat ;  having  a  sensation  of  coldness ; 
chill,  shivering. 

“  All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Having  cold  qualities ;  not  hot  or  acrid. 

“  Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  than  the  hot  herbs  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

(2)  Without  warmth,  ardor,  or  intensity;  unaf¬ 
fecting. 

“ .  .  .  t  ut  the  jest  grows  cold  .  .  .” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

(3)  Indifferent,  unconcerned,  reserved;  not 
friendly  or  cordial. 

“The  King’s  cold  look,  the  nobles’  scorn.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  25. 

“.  .  .  awaited  the  event  with  cold  indifference,  .  .  .” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(4)  Wanting  in  ardor,  zeal,  or  spirit. 

“  Charite  of  many  sal  waxe  calde.” — Hampole:  Prick  of 
Cons.,  4,040. 

(5)  Received  or  met  with  indifference  or  cool¬ 
ness;  unwelcomed. 

“  My  master’s  suit  will  be  but  cold  ” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

(6)  Unfortunate,  unlucky,  sad. 

“  Cold  news  for  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

“What  cheer?  as  cold  as  can  be.” 

Ibid.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

(7)  Chilling,  dispiriting. 

“  Care  ful  colde  that  to  me  caght.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  50. 

“  To  thy  cold  comfort.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

(8)  Hopeless,  comfortless,  dispirited. 

“  Oft  it  hits  where  hope  is  coldest." 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 


fruit.  3.  Styles  and  ovary. 
4.  Single  fruit. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Kenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 


cold-bed 


970 


coleophyll 


(9)  Cool,  deliberate,  not  hasty  or  violent. 

“  After  this  cold  considerance  sentence  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 


*(10)  Unaffecting ;  not  inspiriting,  exciting  or  ani¬ 
mated  ;  spiritless,  as  a  cold  discourse. 

(11)  Applied  to  scent  or  the  sense  of  smell : 

(a)  Not  affecting  the  sense  of  smell  strongly ;  not 
having  a  strong  scent. 

“  She  made  it  good 

At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault.” 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Introduction). 

( b )  Unaffected  by  the  scent. 


“  Smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold, 

As  is  a  dead  man’s  nose.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Indifferent,  unaffected  by  warmth,  ardor,  or 
intensity  of  feeling ;  unconcerned ;  without  passion 

or  zeal. 


“  .  .  .  a  cold  and  unconcerned  spectator.” 

Burnet:  Preface  to  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

“The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

(2)  Reserved,  without  warm  or  friendly  feelings ; 
cool,  not  cordial  or  friendly. 

“The  commissioners  grew  more  reserved  and  colder 
toward  each  other.” — Lord  Clarendon. 


(3)  Chaste ;  without  sensual  passion  or  heat. 

*(4)  Cool,  deliberate ;  unexcited,  not  hasty. 

“  Your  lordship  is  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up 
ace.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

If  In  cold  blood:  Deliberately,  without  emotion, 
passion,  or  feeling. 

*B.  4s  adv. :  Coldly. 


B.  4s  substantive : 

Founding :  A  void  or  seam  in  a  casting  occasioned 
by  the  too  rapid  congelation  of  the  metal  which 
failed  to  fill  the  mold  perfectly. 

cold  shoulder,  s.  A  rebuff.  (Only  used  in  the 
phrase,  To  give  a  person  the  cold  shoulder.) 

cold- shut,  a.  A  term  meaning  that  a  link  is 
closed  while  cold  without  welding. 

cold-storage,  s.  Storage  of  perishable  articles 
in  a  refrigerating  chamber  (q.  v.). 

cold-water,  s.  &  a. 

*Cold-water  ordeal : 

Old  English  Law :  An  ordeal  by  which  a  common 
person,  accused  of  a  crime,  might  have  his  guilt  or 
innocence  established  by  the  simpl e  process  of  tying 
a  rope  round  him  beneath  his  arms  and  plunging 
him  into  deep  water.  If  he  sank  he  was  deemed 
innocent  and  at  once  pulled  up,  but  if  he  floated  it 
was  manifest  that  the  water  rejected  him,  which  it 
was  supposed  it  would  not  have  done  except  he  had 
been  guilty. 

Cold-water  pump :  A  pump  by  which  the  condenser 
cistern  is  supplied  with  cold  water. 

cold-wave,  s.  A  sudden  and  decided  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  usually  beginning  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
and  processing  southward  as  if  carried  by  a  wave 
of  cold  air. 

COld-White,  a.  Of  a  cold-looking  color,  like  snow. 

c51d,  *calde,  *colde,  *kelde,  *chelde,  s.  [A.  S. 

caldu,  cealdu ;  0.  H.  Ger.  kalti ;  Icel.  kaldi.  [Cold, a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Absence  of  heat  or  warmth  ;  coldness,  coolness. 


“Cold  and  sickly  he  vented  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  iil.  4. 

cold-bed,  s. 

Metal.:  A  platform  in  a  rolling-mill  on  which 
cold  bars  are  stored, 
cold-blast,  s. 

Metal. :  Air  forced  into  a  smelting  furnace  at  a 
natural  temperature,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
heated  blast,  which  is  more  economical,  but  pro¬ 
duces  an  inferior  quality  of  iron.  {Knight.) 

cold-blooded,  a. 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

ZoOl. :  Having  cold  blood,  applied  to  those  ani¬ 
mals  the  temperature  of  whose  blood  ranges  from 
the  freezing  point  to  90°  Fahr. 

“  In  cold-blooded  animals,  however,  it  continues.” — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  2,  p.  64. 

2.  Fig.:  Unfeeling,  hard-hearted,  cruel. 

“  .  .  .  he  had  a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts 
as  the  instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

cold-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  for  cutting  metals, 
and  driven  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer. 

“  Cutting  out  bars  of  iron  into  small  pieces  with  a  cold- 
chisel.” — Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  435. 

Cold- cream,  s.  A  cooling  ointment  or  salve  for 
the  skin  in  the  case  of  chaps,  &c.  It  is  prepared  of 
four  parts  of  olive-oil  with  one  of  white  wax. 

cold-drawn,  a.  Expressed  from  seeds,  without 
the  application  of  any  heat. 

“  Castor  oil  is  usually  cold-drawn.” — Handford. 


“As  might  aifect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat.” 

Milton. 

2.  A  sensation  of  absence  of  heat  or  warmth; 
coldness,  chilliness. 

“In  winter  doth  he  nought  for  colde.” 

Gower,  ii.  28. 

“A  deadly  cold  ran  shiv’ ring  to  her  heart.” 

Dryden:  Fables. 

Cold  is  simply  the  absence  of  heat.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  nocturnal  and  other  radiation,  by  the 
passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state, 
by  evaporation,  by  the  expansion  of  gases,  and  by 
chemical  decomposition. 

II.  Med. :  The  popular  term  used  to  signify  a 
condition  of  body  characterized  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  symptoms,  viz.,  running  or  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  with  a  sense  of  fullness  and 
oppression  of  these  parts ;  a  feeling  of  rawness  or 
soreness  of  the  throat  with  possibly  some  expectora¬ 
tion  of  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter ;  some 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  if 
the  cold  has  descended  into  the  windpipe  and 
bronchial  tubes,  some  diarrhoea,  if  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  are  affected.  Besides  the  forego¬ 
ing  symptoms,  which  rather  indicate  the  locality  of 
the  malady,  there  are  also  wandering  pains,  more 
or  less  severe,  about  the  body,  especially  the  back, 
loins,  and  legs;  the  spirits  are  low  and  depressed; 
there  is  either  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  make 
any  exertion,  and  above  all  a  general  feeling,  which 
cannot  be  well  defined,  of  being  out  of  sorts,  but 
which  has  received  the  name  of  malaise. 

C51d,  *C0lde,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  cealdian .]  [Cold,  a.] 


cold-finch,  s. 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  Wagtail,  Motacilla. 

2.  The  Red  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  atricapilla. 

cold-hearted,  a.  Unfeeling,  callous. 

“  .  .  .  the  cold-hearted  and  scoffing  Grammont  .  . 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

cold-heartedly,  adv.  [Eng.  cold-hearted;  -ly.] 
In  a  cold-hearted,  unfeeling  manner;  callously. 

cold-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  cold- 
hearted  ;  callousness. 

♦cold-kind,  a.  Uniting  coldness  and  kindness. 
(Milton :  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant.) 

cold-pale,  a.  Cold  and  pale.  (Shakesp.) 

cold-slaw,  cole  -slaw,  *.  TDut.  koolslaa .] 
Sliced  cabbage  dressed  with  vinegar,  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  etc. 

♦cold-served,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Served  up  cold. 

2.  Fig. :  Dull,  tedious,  tiresome.  (Young.) 

cold-short,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

Metal. :  A  term  applied  to  iron  which  cannot  be 
hammered  in  a  cold  state  without  breaking  or 
cracking.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus  or  silicon  imparts  this  property  to  iron  ; 
also  minute  quantities  of  tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic 
render  iron  cold-short. 

“The  ore  which  was  used  was  quite  cold-short.” —Trans¬ 
actions  Amer.  Pliilosoph.  Society  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  14. 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  or  grow  cold. 

“Hwenne  thi  strengthe  woketh,  and  thi  nose  coldeth.” — 
Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  101. 

2.  Fig.:  To  grow  cold,  to  sink  in  spirit. 

“  Ful  sodeynly  his  herte  gau  to  colde.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v.  1,673. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  cool  or  cold.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

,“Thowe  coldis  myne  herte.” 

Morte  Arthure,  3,518. 

tcold  -?n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  cold,  and  suff.  -en.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  cool,  to  make  cold. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  cool,  to  become  cold. 

col-den  -i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linmeus  after  Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  an  English  naturalist,  who,  in  1742, 
published  a  flora  of  New  York.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ehretiacese.  Col- 
denia  procumbens  is  a  trailing  plant  with  villous 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  found  iu  India,  chiefly  in 
rice  fields  after  the  rains.  Its  dried  and  powdered 
seeds,  mixed  with  those  of  fenugreek,  are  used  in 
that  country  to  promote  suppuration, 

♦cold-hood,  *cald-hed,  *kald-hed,  s.  [Eng. 
cold,  cold,  <£c.,  and  lied— hood.)  A  state  of  being 
cold ;  coldness. 

“  Thou  led  us  in  kaldlied  to  be.” — E.  E.  Psalter:  Ps.  lxv.  12. 

.  c51d -ish,  a.  [Eng.  cold ;  - ish .]  Rather  cold; 
inclined  to  be  cold ;  cool.  (Ash.) , 

♦cold'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coldish;  -ly.)  In  a 
coldish  or  rather  cool  manner ;  coolly. 


cold  -ly,  *cald8-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  cold;  -ly.) 

I.  Lit.:  Without  heat;  in  a  cold  state. 

“  Caldeliche  dennet  in  a  beastis  cribbe.” — O.  E.  Homilies, 
p.  277. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Without  warmth  of  temper  or  expression ;  with¬ 
out  concern  ;  with  indifference  or  unconcern. 

“But  most  of  the  peers  looked  coldly  on  him  .  .  .” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  In  a  cold  or  spiritless  manner ;  without  warmth 
of  feeling  or  expression. 

“  .  .  .  who  could  not  by  any  possibility  proffer  a  coldly 
correct,  cut-and-dried  version  .  .  .  ” — London  Daily 

Telegraph. 

cold -ness,  s.  [Eng.  cold ;  -ness.) 

I.  Lit. :  A  state  or  quality  of  being  cold ;  absence 
or  want  of  heat. 

“ .  .  .  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  coldness  in 
our  corner  of  nature.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
x.  251. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Indifference,  want  or  absence  of  zeal  or  ardor, 
coolness  of  manner  or  disposition. 

“I’ve  heard  of  hearts  unkind  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning.” 

Wordsworth:  Simon  Lee,  The  Old  Huntsman. 

2.  An  absence  or  want  of  kindness. 

“  Let  ev’ry  tongue  its  various  censures  chuse, 

Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  accuse.” 

Prior. 

*3.  Purity,  chastity. 

“  The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps.” 

Pope:  Windsor  Forest,  205. 

4.  Freedom  from  hotness,  pungency,  or  acridity, 
cole  (1),  *caul,  *col  (Eng.),  kail  (Scotch),  s. 
[A.  S.  cawel,  caul ,  from  Lat.  caulis=(  1)  a  stalk,  (2)  n 
cabbage,  from  Gr.  kaulos= a  stalk,  from  koilos=ho\- 
low ;  O.  H.  Ger.  col,  chol;  Ger.  kohl;  Dut.  kool;  Sw. 
k&l;  Sp.  col;  Fr.  chou.) 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  cultivated  state  of  the 
rape,  Brassica  Napus.  It  does  not  form  a  close 
head  like  cabbage,  but  has  sessile  cordate  leaves. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  white  and  the 
other  with  yellow  flowers.  The  latter  is  the  hardier 
of  the  two,  and  is  cultivated,  as  the  former  less  fre¬ 
quently  is,  for  its  seeds,  out  of  which  an  oil  is 
expressed. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  common  garden  cabbage, 
Brassica  oleracea. 

3.  The  Sea-kale  ( Crambe  maritima). 

IF  Dog's  Cole :  [Dog.] 

Red  Cole:  [Redcole.] 

Sea  Cole :  [Sea.  ] 
cole-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Cole-peech  (q.  v.). 

“  Cole-fish  and  poore  John  I  haue  no  need  of.” — Bretont 
Packet  of  Letters,  p.  24.  (Davies.) 

cole-slaw.  s.  [Cold-slaw.] 
cole-perch,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  Perch,  rather  smaller  than 
the  Common  Perch. 

cole-rape,  s.  A  name  for  the  turnip,  Brassica 
rapa. 

cole  (2) ,  s.  [  Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  cant  term  for 
money.  (Scotch.) 

“  Aye  channerin’  an’  daunerin’ 

In  eager  search  for  cole.” 

A.  Wjlson:  Poems  (1790),  p.  235. 
CO’-le-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Lowry  Coles,  once 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  and  a  patron  of  botany.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bignoniaceee  (Big- 
noniads  or  Trumpet-flowers).  Colea  floribunda  is 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  It  has  large  pinnate 
leaves  and  bright  yellow-ocher  flowers. 

CO  -leg-g,-tee,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  legatee 
(q.  v.) .]  One  who  is  joined  as  legatee  with  another ; 
a  joint  legatee. 

COl’-eln,  s.  [From  Lat.  cole  (us)  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 

•in.) 

Chem. :  C10H10O5,  a  brittle  resinous  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  extracted  by  alcohol  slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Coleus 
Verschaffeltii.  Colein  dissolves  in  alcohol,  form¬ 
ing  a  crimson  solution  which,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  turns  purple-red,  violet,  indigo,  chrome- 
green,  and  finally  a  yellow-green  color.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  resin  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
forming  an  orange-red  solution, 
cole -mie,  coal  -mie,  s.  [Ger.  kohlmuhlen.) 
Ichthy.:  The  Coal-fish  (Merlucius  carbonarius). 
When  young  it  is  called  a  podlie  or  podling  ;  when 
half  grown,  a  sede,  seith,  or  sethe. 

col -e-6-phyll,  col-e-o-phyl-lum,  s.  [Gr. 
koleos,  koleon—a  sheath,  and  phyllon=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  A  sheath  from  which  the  young  leaves  of 
monocotyledons  are  evolved,  while  those  of  dicoty¬ 
ledons  are  naked.  It  is  the  first  leaf  which  follows 
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the  cotyledon,  and  ensheaths  those  which  subse¬ 
quently  come  forth.  It  is  called  also  Coleoptile  or 
Coleoptilum  (q.  v.). 

COl-e-6-phyl'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  koleos— a  sheath, 
and  phyllon—a  leaf.]  Having  the  leaves  inclosed 
in  a  sheath;  pertaining  to,  or  possessed  of,  a  cole- 
ophyll  (q.  v.). 

fcol-e-op'-ter,  col-e-op -ter-3,n,  s.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  coleoptera  (q.  v.).] 

Entomology : 

1.  Sing,  {of  both  forms) :  A  coleopterous  insect,  a 
beetle. 

2.  PL  {of  the  form  coleopteran) :  An  English  term 
for  the  order  Coleoptera  (q.  v.). 

col-e-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  koleoptera,  nom.  pi. 
of  koleopteros  =  sheath-winged :  koleos.  koleon=& 
sheath,  a  scabbard,  and  pteron=&  feather,  .  .  . 
a  bird’s  wing,  a  wing,  from  ptesthai,  aor.  infin.  of 
petomai=to  by.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Aristotle,  followed 
by  all  modem  naturalists,  to  a  great  order  of  Insects, 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  “  sheathed 
wings.”  Of  the  four  wings  which  the  Coleoptera, 
like  the  other  more  highly  organized  insects,  as  a 
rule  possess,  the  lower,  i.  e.,  the  hinder  pair,  are 
membranous,  and  so  large  that  when  notin  use  they 
require  to  be  folded  both  longitudinally  and  trans¬ 
versely.  The  anterior  wings,  which  are  homy  or 
leathery  in  texture,  are  much  smaller,  and,  folding 
over  the  others,  protect  them  as  a  sheath  does  the 
sword  or  other  instrument  which  it  contains  ;  hence 
the  name  Coleoptera  (Sheath,  or  Sheathed-wings). 
[See  etym.]  The  head  has  mandibles  which  move 
horizontally  for  biting  purposes.  It  possesses  in 
addition  all  the  accompaniments  and  appendages 
of  a  mandibulate  mouth.  [Maxdibulata.]  The 
segments  of  the  thorax  are  clearly  separated,  the 
prothorax  bearing  the  first  pair  of  legs,  while  the 
mesothorax  and  the  metathorax  (see  these  words) 
sustain  the  two  other  pairs,  with  the  elytra  and 
wings.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  larvae 
consisting  generally  of  grubs  with  six  genuine  legs, 
and  sometimes  anal  prolegs,  the  latter  suggestive  of 
the  similar  limbs  in  an  ordinary  caterpillar.  The 
Coleoptera  are  popularly  known  as  beetles,  but 
everything  called  a  beetle  is  not,  scientifically 
viewed,  a  coleopterous  insect ;  thus,  the  Blackbeetle 
belongs  not  to  the  Coleoptera  but  to  the  Orthoptera. 
[Blatta,  Cockboach.] 

The  Beetle  order  is,  in  the  recent  period,  the  most 
numerous  of  any,  between  30,000  and  40,000  species 
being  already  known  ;  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  proved 
to  have  been  otherwise  in  geologic  times.  The  basis 
of  most  classifications  of  the  Coleoptera  is  that  of 
Latreille.  who  made  his  principle  of  division  the 
apparent  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  following  being  the 
sections,  in  ascending  order : 

Section  I.  Trimera :  Tarsi  apparently  with  three 
joints. 

Section  II.  Tetramera;  Tarsi  apparently  with 
four  joints. 

Section  III.  Heteromera:  The  first  two  pairs  of 
tarsi  with  five  joints,  the  remaining  pair  with  four. 

Section  IY.  Pentamera :  All  the  tarsi  with  five 
joints. 

Mi.  Stephens  divided  them  into  six  sections:  (1) 
Adephaga,  (2)  Chilognathomorpha,  (3)  Helmintho- 
morpha,  (4)  Anoplurimorpha,  (5)  Heteromera,  (6) 
Brachelytra. 

Swainson  arranged  them  in  five  tribes,  viz., 
Lamellicornes,  Predatores,  Malacodermes,  Monili- 
comes,  and  Capricomes. 

The  Coleoptera  pass  into  the  Orthoptera  by  means 
of  the  Earwigs  (Forficulidse),  which  by  some  are 
placed  within  the  latter  order,  while  Kirby  and 
others  elevated  them  into  an  order  of  their  own, 
Dermaptera  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  oldest  known  coleopterous 
insects  are  from  the  Carboniferous  formation. 
They  have  been  called  Curculioides  [Cubcelio], 
and  Troxites  [Tuox],  but  whether  the  affinities  thus 
suggested  are  correct  is  as  yet  doubtful.  In  the 
Lias  and  Oolite,  beetles  are  more  numerous.  Many 
also  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary,  chiefly  in  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds.  {Nicholson.) 

col-e-op -ter-3.1,  a.  [Coleopteboes.  ] 
col-e-op  -ter-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  coleopter{a) ;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  the  science  which  treats  of  coleoptera. 
{Hope.) 

col-e-op -ter-ous,  col-e-op  -ter-g.1,  a.  [Gr. 

koleopteros  =  sheath-winged :  koleos,  koleon  =  a 
sheath ;  pteron=a  wing.] 

1.  Having  the  wings  inclosed  m  a  sheath. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of  Coleoptera. 
col-e-op-tile,  col-e-op-tl  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  koleos 

=  a  sheath ;  ptilon=  a  feather.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  ColeophyllEM  (q.  v.). 
Col-e-6-rhiz'-a,  s.  [Gr.  koleos=  a  sheath,  and 
rhiza=a  root.]  .  ,r.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the  sheath 
formed  in  endogenous  plants  at  the  spot  where  the 
true  radicle  pierces  the  base  of  the  embryo.  In 
most  cases  the  radicle,  as  it  pierces  the  lower  part 


of  the  embryo,  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath, 
and  gives  rise  to  numerous  fibrillie  similarly  covered. 
But  many  endogens  have  no  coleorhiza  on  their 
roots.  It  is  called  also  a  root-sheath. 

CO-rep-I'-n^,,  s.  pi.  [From  coleps  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  established  by 
Ehrenberg.  It  contains  only  the  single  genus 
Coleps  (q.  v.).  Colepidae  would  be  more  suggestive 
of  a  family. 

CO -leps,  s.  [Gr.  kdleps= the  hollow  or  bend  of 
the  knee.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  species  of  which 
feed  voraciously  on  portions  of  the  body  of  crushed 
entomostracans.  {Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 
cole -seed,  s.  [Eng.  cole;  and  seed.] 

1.  The  seed  of  the  Eape,  Brassica  Napus.  It  is 
called  also  Collard  (q.  v.). 
f2.  The  seed  of  the  cabbage, 
co  -les-see,  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  lessee  (q.  v.).] 
A  j  oint  lessee.  {Burrows. ) 

co-les-sor',  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  lessor  (q.  v.).] 
A  joint  lessor. 

cole  -staff,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  col,  cole— the  neck, 
and  staff  (q.  v.).]  A  strong  staff  or  pole  on  which 
two  men  carried  a  burden  between  them ;  a  stang. 

“I  heard  since  ’twas  seen  whole  o’  th’  other  side  the 
downs,  upon  a  colestaff ,  between  two  huntsmen.” — 
Widow’s  Tears;  0.  PI.,  vL  225. 

col-es'-u-la,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  coleus,  culeus=a 
testicle  (?) ;  Gr.  koleos=  a  sheath  (?).] 

Bot.:  The  small  membranous  bag  which  contains 
the  spore-case  of  liverworts. 

*col-et,  *col  -let,  s.  [Acolyte.] 

col’-e-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  koleos= a  sheath,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fact  that  the  stamens  are  united.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiat®.  The  species  are  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  Several  are  cultivated  in  green¬ 
houses  and  gardens,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  foliage.  They  are  menthaceous  plants,  with 
blue  or  purple  flowers. 

cole  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  cole;  ivort.]  The  common 
cultivated  cabbage  {Brassica  oleracea).  It  is 
called  also  Collet. 

IF  Hare’s  coleicort:  [A  translation  of  one  of  its 
old  names,  Brassica  leporina.]  Sonchus  oleraceus. 
Sea-colewort :  [Sea.J 

fcolf,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calfater .] 

1.  To  calk  a  ship. 

2.  To  fill  with  wadding. 

“  I  had  new  cramm’d  it  near  the  mou, 

It’s  no  been  fir’d,  I  find  it  fu’, 

Weel  calfln’d  wi’  a  clout  o’  green.” 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  19. 

fcolf -in,  calf-ing,  s.  [Colf,  v.]  The  wadding 
of  a  gun. 

*col-I-an-der,  *col-i-an-dyr,  s.  [Coriander.] 
“  Coliandyr:  colia.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 
c5  -11-as,  col  -i-as,  s.  [Gr.  Kolias={l)  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Attica,  where  was  a  temple  of  Aphrodite ; 
(2)  Aphrodite  herself.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Papilion- 
idse  or  Rhodoceridae.  They  are  generally  yellow, 
with  the  antennae  tending  to  red.  Colias  Hyale  is 
the  Pale  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly.  There  are  two 
well  marked  varieties,  one  the  Clouded  Yellow,  C. 
Edusa,  really  yellow,  the  other_  the  Pale  Clouded 
Yellow,  already  mentioned,  whitish. 

col’-l-berts,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  collibertus—a  fellow 
freedman.] 

O.  Late:  Tenants  in  socage,  particularly  viHeins 
manumitted  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  freemen, 
doing,  however,  certain  duties,  partly  of  a  servile 
character,  to  their  lord.  {Du  Cange,  Wharton, 
die.) 

col'-l-brand,  s.  [Prob.  from  coal,  and  Middle 
Eng.  hreun€=bum.j  A  contemptuous  designation 
for  a  blacksmith ;  stiH  occasionally  used. 

COl-i-bri,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Caribbean  name.]  A 
humming-bird. 

‘‘Look,  Frank,  that’s  a  colibri:  you’ve  heard  of  coli- 
bris." — Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  ch.  xvii.  {Davies.) 

col’-Ic,  fcol-ick,  *chol-ic,  *chol-lick,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  colique=“  the  chollick.  a  painful  windinesse  in 
the  stomach  or  entrailes  ”  (Cotgrave)  ;  Lat.  colicus  ; 
Gr.  kolikos  —  suffering  in  the  colon ;  kolon= the 
intestines.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Med. :  A  disease  of  which  the  primary  seat  is 
apparently  the  colon,  and  which  is  characterized 
by  severe  but  remittent  pain  of  the  bowels  with 
obstinate  constipation,  but  unattended  by  fever. 
The  abdominal  pain  is  allay’ed  by  pressure,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  inflammation  of  the  normal  kind, 
this  being,  as  a  rule,  increased  by  pressure.  Vomit¬ 
ing  is  generally  present,  as  is  also  flatus.  Sydenham 


called  the  disease  belly-ache.  It  arises  from  vari¬ 
ous  causes,  specially  from  spasm,  obstruction,  over- 
distension,  or  inverted  action.  One  notable  variety 
of  it  is  known  as  painters’  colic,  and  plumbers’ 
colic.  It  rises  from  the  action  of  lead  on  the  human 
body.  In  medical  Latin  it  is  termed  Colica  Pic- 
tonum,  i.  e.,  the  colic  of  the  Pictones,  an  old  tribe 
existing  in  Roman  times  near  Poitiers  or  Poictou, 
where  a  severe  epidemic  of  the  form  of  colic  pro¬ 
duced  by  lead  once  prevailed. 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  colon  or  large  intes¬ 
tine. 

IF  There  are  an  ileo-colic  artery,  a  right  coHc 
artery,  and  a  middle  colic  artery. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
colic ;  affecting  the  bowels. 

“Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  colick  pangs.” 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  484. 

colic-root,  s.  Aletris  farinosa.  A  plant,  order 
Hsemodoracese,  common  in  this  country.  It  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  being  used  as  a  tonic  and 
stomachic,  may  be  held  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect  in  colic,  whence  its  name. 

col  -lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  colic ;  -ah]  The  same  as 
Colic,  a.  (q.  v.) 

“The  oppression  of  colical  pains.” — Swift:  Corresp. 

*col'-Icked,  a.  [Eng.  colick;  -ed. ]  Griped; 
attacked  with  colic. 

“  A  full  meal  of  strong  meat,  in  tender  persons,  goes  oft 
with  the  hurry  and  irritation  of  a  purge,  leaving  the 
bowels  inflated,  colicked,  or  griped.” — Cheyne. 

col'-lck-jf,  a.  [Eng.  colick— colic;  -y. ]  Pertaining 
to  or  suffering  from  colic. 

“  A  colicky  disorder,  to  which  she  is  too  subject.” — Rich¬ 
ardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  256. 

col-I-c5-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  hoh'fcos= suffering  in 
the  colon,  and  dendron—a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Capparidaceee,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  found  in  tropical  America.  They  have 
clusters  of  flowers  with  four  or  five  petals,  8-20 
stamens,  and  a  long-stalked  ovary.  Martins  says 
that  Colicodendron  Yeo  is  dangerous  to  mules  and 
horses,  owing  to  the  acrid  principle  which  it  con¬ 
tains. 

col  -Ie,  s.  [Colies.] 

Omith.:  A  bird  of  the  family  Coliidse  (q.  v.). 

col'-I-I-dse,  col'-I-ds,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
colius  (q.  v.).J  _ 

Omith. :  Colies,  a  family  of  Conirostral  birds  with 
short,  stout  bills,  short  wings,  and  long  tails,  with 
all  the  toes  placed  forward ;  akin  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Fringillidae,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Muso- 
phagidee.  They  are  found  in  India  and  Africa.  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  called  Mousebirds, 
from  their  having  soft,  silky  gray  plumage.  They 
climb  about  in  troops  among  trees. 

col’-in,  s.  [Fr.  Colin,  dimin.  of  Colas,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  Nicholas,  Nicolas.']  , 

Omith. :  The  American  Partridge,  Perdrix  (or 
Ortyx)  Virginianus. 

♦col'-i-rle,  s.  [  O.  Fr.  colire;  Sp.  colirio;  Ital, 
collirio;  Lat .  colly rium.]  An  ointment  or  salve  for 
sore  eyes. 

“  Anoynte  thin  ighen  with  colirie,  that  is  medicynal  for 
yghen,  maad  of  diuerse  erbis,  that  thou  see.” — Wycliffe 
Apocal.,  iii.  18. 

col'-l-us,  s.  [Gr.  kclios= a  kind  of  woodpecker.] 

Omith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Coliidse  (q.  v.).  [Colie.] 

C0lk(l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Omith. :  The  Eider-duck. 

*colk  (2),  *eolke,  s.  [Dut.  kolk=  a  pit,  a  hollow. 
Cf.  Gael.  caoc/i= empty,  hollow.]  A  core ;  a  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

“  Alle  erthe  by  skill e  may  likned  be 
Title  a  round  appel  of  a  tree. 

The  whiche  in  myddes  has  a  colke, 

As  has  an  eye  [egg]  in  myddes  a  yolke.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Cons.,  6,445. 

♦coll  (1),  *cull,  v.  t.  [Coll,  s.]  To  embrace,  to 
clasp  round  the  neck. 

“  Concupiscentia  carais  colled  me  aboute  the  nekke.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  6,604 

“  So  having  sayd,  her  twixt  her  armes  twaine 
Sh.ee  streightly  straynd,  and  colled  tenderly.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  34. 

coll  (2),  cole,  v.  t.  [Icel.  kollr={  1)  a  top,  a  sum¬ 
mit,  (2)  a  shaven  head.] 

1.  To  cut,  to  clip  the  hair. 

2.  To  cut  anything  obliquely. 

“  There  I  met  a  handsome  childe, 

High-coled  stockings  and  laigh-coled  shoon, 

He  bore  him  like  a  king’s  son.” 

Remains  ofXithsdale;  Song,  p.  208. 

3.  To  put  hay  into  cocks. 


boii~  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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coll 


collar-plate 


•coll  (1),  *col,  s.  [O.  Fr.  col,  ccm=the  neck ;  Lat. 
CoZZmto.] 

1.  The  neck. 

2.  An  embrace,  a  clasping  round  the  neck. 

“In  heart  and  work  they  coll  and  kiss  him.” 

Latimer. 

*COll  (2),  *COle,  s.  [Icel.  kollr—a.  top,  asummit.] 
A  cock  of  hay. 

“  Hay — is  selling  from  the  cole  at  the  rate  of  from  6d  to 
7d  per  stone.” — Ceiled.  Here.,  Sept.  6,  1823. 

COll  (3),s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  line  drawn,  in 
the  amusement  of  curling,  across  the  rink  or  course. 
The  stone,  which  does  not  pass  this  line,  is  called  a 
hog,  and  is  thrown  aside,  as  not  being  counted  in 
the  game.  {Jamieson.) 

•col-lab-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coYlabef actus,  pa. 
par.  of  collabefio,  from  co—con,  and  labefacio— to 
cause  to  totter,  to  shake.]  A  destroying,  wasting, 
or  decaying. 

col-lab -or-a-teur,  col-lab -6  r-a-tor,  s.  [Fr. 

c ollaborateur;  Lat.  collaboro= to  work  together: 
co=con;  laboro  =  to  work,  to  labor.]  A  fellow- 
worker  ;  one  associated  in  the  same  work  or  pursuit. 

“I  was  only  a  most  humble  collaborateur  with  the 
English  statesman  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  government.” — Mr.  Gladstone  in  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

fcol-lab-or-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  coZ=Lat.  con=cum 
=with;  laboro— to  labor.]  A  working  together  or 
in  unison ;  joint  work. 

col-la-dy,  «.  [Only  used  in  the  subjoined  com¬ 
pound.  Perhaps  it  is  corr.  from  Fr.  cailleteau ,  “  a 
chalkstone,  or  little  flintstone,”  [cailloutis  ( Littr6 )], 
a  dimim  from  caillou,  “  a  flintstone.”  {Cotgrave.) ] 

collady-stone,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  quartz.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
nounced  cow-lady-stone. 

•collanae,  s.  [Fr.  collane.~\  A  necklace. 

“The  jewels  and  pendants,  the  robes  and  mantles,  the 
ornaments  and  coronets,  the  collanaes  and  chaines.” — 
History  of  Patient  Grissel.  (1619.) 

col-la -nl-a,  s.  [Name  not  explained  by  its 
author  {Loudon) .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  splendid  plants,  order  Amaryl- 
lidacese.  The  roots  are  edible.  Two  species  have 
been  brought  from  Peru  and  are  now  cultivated  in 
greenhouses.  The  berries  of  Collania  dulcis  are 
eaten. 

fcol-laps’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  collaps{e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  collapsing,  or  of  being  made  to  collapse. 

col-lap  se,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  collapsus,  pa.  par.  of 
collabor=to  fall  together,  to  fall  in  ruins :  co—con ; 
labor— to  glide.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  together  suddenly  or  in  a  heap ; 
to  close  so  that  the  sides  meet;  to  shrink  together. 

“ .  .  .  liquids  are  exhausted,  and  the  sides  of  the 
canals  collapse  .  .  .” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fail  utterly,  to  come  to  nothing,  to  re¬ 
tire  discomfited. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  fold  together,  to  close,  to  shut. 
“  The  wings  were  for  a  moment  collapsed." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  Med. :  To  prostrate,  or  cause  a  failure  of  the 
vital  powers. 

“  They  are  very  good  for  a  liver  collapsed  by  cold.”— 
Venner:  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  143. 

col-lap  se,  s.  [Lat.  collapsus.]  [Collapse,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  falling  together  suddenly  or  in  ruins ; 
the  closing  of  any  hollow  vessel. 

2.  Fig. :  An  utter  failure,  a  coming  to  nothing,  a 
breaking  down. 

II.  Med. :  A  general  prostration  or  failure  of  the 
vital  powers. 

col-lap  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Collapse,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Closed  together,  shut. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  state  of  utter  failure,  broken  down, 
eol-laps-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Collapse,  r>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  falling  together;  utter 
failure  or  breakdown. 

tcol-lap  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  collapsio,  from  collapsus , 
pa.  par.  of  collabor=to  fall  together.]  [Col¬ 
lapse,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  closing  together  or  collapsing. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  closed  or  col¬ 
lapsed. 

“  The  mark  remains  in  some  degree  visible  in  the  col- 
lapsion  of  the  skin  after  death.” — Russell:  On  Indian 
Serpents,  p.  7. 


col-lar,  *col-ar,  *col-er,  *col-ere,  *col-ler 
{Eng.) ,  *col-lat,  •col-let  {Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr. 
coli'er,  collier ;  Lat.  collare= a  band  for  the  neck,  a 
collar;  Lat.  coZZwjj.=the  neck ;  Sp.  collar;  Ital.  col- 
lare ;  Port,  colare.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  worn  round  the  neck,  either  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  article  of  dress,  or  forming  part 
of  and  attached  to  the  dress.  Applied — 

{a)  In  human  beings : 

*(i)  To  the  part  of  the  armor  encircling  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  neck. 

“  He  smote  hym  with  all  his  myght  thourgh  the  coler  of 
his  kaubrek.” — Merlin,  I.  ii.  158. 

(ii)  That  part  of  the  dress,  coat,  shirt,  &c.,  which 
encircles  the  neck. 

“  By  the  great  force  of  my  disease  is  my  garment 
changed:  it  bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of  my  coat.” — 
Job  xxx.  18. 

(iii)  A  band  of  linen  worn  round  the  neck. 

“But  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly 
given  to  a  new  species  of  collar .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

(b)  In  animals:  A  metal  ring  worn  by  dogs  round 
their  necks. 

“  Coller  of  howndys.  Melius .” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds  .  .  . 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 

And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  59. 

*(2)  The  neck. 

“Pyt  intho  bylle  at  coler  thou  schalle.” 

Liber  Cure  Coeorum,  p.  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Employment,  as  a  horse  in  harness  is  in 
work.  {Slang.) 

3.  A  polico  officer  or  constable,  supposedly  so 
called  from  their  habit  of  seizing  a  prisoner  by  his 
collar.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  ring  or  cincture. 

(2)  [COLLAK-BEAM.] 

2.  Her. :  The  ornament  for  the  neck  worn  by  the 
knights  of  any  order,  which  serves  as  the  badge  of 
the  order. 

_  3.  Machin. :  A 
ring  or  round 
flange  upon  or 
against  an  ob- 
j  e c t.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  may  be:  1. 

To  restrain  a 
motion  within 
given  limits,  as 
—(a)  The  collar 
or  butting-ring 
on  an  axle, which 
limits  themotion 
inward  of  the 
hub  on  the  axle ; 

(6)  t  h  e  r  i  n  g 
shrunk  upon,  or 
an  annular  pro- 
jectionor  en-  Collar. 

Iargement  of  a 

shaft  or  rod  which  keeps  it  from  slipping  endwise ; 
(c)  a  short  sleeve  on  a  shaft;  (cZ)  the  neck  of  a  bolt. 
2.  To  hold  an  object  in  place:  as — (a)  The  plate  of 
metal  screwed  down  upon  the  stuffing-box  of  a  steam 
or  pump  cylinder,  and  having  a  hole  through  which 
the  piston  passes ;  (6)  the  ring  inserted  in  a  lathe 
puppet  for  holding  the  end  of  the  mandrel  next  the 
chuck,  in  order  to  make  the  spindle  run  truly. 
{Knight.) 

4.  Eng.  &  Min. :  The  curb  or  steining  around  the 
top  of  a  shaft  to  restrain  the  friable  superficial 
strata  and  to  keep  loose  matters  from  falling  in. 
{Knight.) 

5.  Harness :  A  roll  of  leather  stuffed  with  straw, 
&c.,  and  having  two  creases  to  hold  the  hames.  It 
is  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  horse,  fits  against 
the  shoulders,  and.  forms  the  bearing  against  which 
the  horse  presses  in  drawing  the  load.  The  parts 
of  the  collar  are — the  withers,  the  after-wale,  body- 
side,  or  pad,  the  fore-wale,  or  small  roll,  the  hous¬ 
ing,  the  collar-strap,  and  the  breast-collar.  (See 
these  words.) 

“  Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners’  legs, 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider’s  web, 

The  collars  of  the  moonshine’s  watery  beams.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

6.  Naut. :  An  eye  formed  in  a  bight  of  a  shroud  or 
rope,  to  pass  over  a  mast-head,  to  hold  a  dead-eye 
or  a  block,  or  for  other  analogous  purposes. 
{Knight.) 

1.  Coining :  A  steel  ring  which  confines  a  planchet 
ana  prevents  lateral  spreading  under  the  pressure 
or  blows  of  the  coining-press.  When  the  edge  of 


the  coin  is  to  be  lettered,  the  letters  are  sunk  in  the 
collar,  which  is  in  three  pieces,  confined  by  an  outer 
ring.  {Knight.) 

8.  Bot. :  The  ring  upon  the  stipe  of  an  agaric. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

9.  ZoOlogy : 

(1)  The  colored  ring  or  circle  round  the  necks  of 
birds. 

(2)  The  margin  of  the  mantle  in  a  mollusk.  In 
the  process  of  development  from  the  ovum  to  ma¬ 
turity,  it  originates  the  epidermis  and  cellular 
structures.  {S.  P.  Woodward.) 

10.  Domestic:  A  quantity  of  the  flesh  of  a  boar, 
&c.,  either  from  being  rolled  up  into  a  round,  neck¬ 
shaped  mass,  or  because  it  is  cut  from  the  breast. 

“  There  is  history  in  words  as  well  as  etymology.  Thus 
brawn,  being  made  of  the  collar  or  breast  part  of  tke. 
boar,  is  termed  a  collar  of  braivn.  The  brawn  or  boar 
begets  collar;  which  being  rolled  up,  conveys  the  idea  to 
anything  else;  and  eel,  so  dressed,  takes  the  name  of 
collared  eel;  as  does  also  collared  beef,  &c.  So  that  every, 
thing  rolled  bears  the  name  and  arms  of  collar .” — Pegge 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language. 

III.  Special  phrases : 

1.  In  (or  out  of)  collar:  In  {or  out  of)  employ, 
ment. 

2.  To  slip  the  collar :  To  free  one’s  self,  to  escape,  or 
disentangle  one’s  self  from  any  engagement  or  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“  Whenas  the  Ape  him  hard  so  much  to  talke 
Of  labor,  that  did  from  his  liking  balke, 

He  would  have  slipt  the  coller  handsomely.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

3.  Against  the  collar :  Against  or  in  spite  of  diffU 
culties  and  hindrances.  (All  these  are  taken  from 
the  horse’s  collar.) 

4.  To  wear  the  collar :  To  be  the  servile  follower 
of  a  political  or  other  leader ;  to  be  a  henchman. 

5.  Collar  and  Clamp :  The  ordinary  form  of  dock- 
gate  hinge.  Also  known  as  anchor  and  collar. 

6.  Collar  of  the  Crus : 

Anat. :  A  band  of  fibers  passing  over  the  crus  of 
the  brain.  [Celts.] 

7.  Order  of  the  Collar  or  of  the  Necklace:  What 
was  afterward  called  the  Order  of  Annunciada,  a 
heraldic  order  instituted  in  1535  by  Amadens  VI., 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  honor  of  his  predecessor, 
Amadeus  V.,  a  warrior  who  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  a  war  with  the  Turks.  In  1720  Victor 
Amadeus  made  it  the  first  order  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  the  nucleus  around  which  the  present 
Italian  kingdom  aggregated.  {Toivnsend.) 

B.  As  adj . ;  (See  the  Compounds.) 
collar-awl,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  form  in  which  the  eye-pointed  needle 
has  been  used  for  man5r  years.  It  is  used  in  sewing 
collars,  the  wax-end  being  passed  through  the 
material  by  its  means,  and  drawn  tightly  by  the 
hands.  {Knight.) 

collar-beam,  s. 

Building :  A  tie-beam  uniting  the  breasts  of  a  pair 
of  rafters,  to  keep  them  from  sagging  or  spreading. 
It  acts  as  a  strut,  a  tie,  and  often_as  a  ceiling  joist 
for  a  garret  story.  {Knight.) 

collar-blades,  s.pl. 

Harness :  Short  segments  of  wood  or  metal  which 
embrace  the  collar  worn  by  a  horse,  and  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached ;  also  called  haims  or  hames 
(q.  v.). 

collar-block,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  harness-maker’s  block  on  which  a 
collar  is  shaped  and  sewn.  {Knight.) 

collar-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  The  clavicle;  a  bone  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  neck.  The  one  is  called  the  right,  the 
other  the  left  clavicle. 

collar-button,  s.  A  detachable  button  for  fast¬ 
ening  a  collar  to  a  shirt. 

collar- check,  s.  A  heavy  woolen  goods  made 

for  saddlery  purposes.  {Knight.) 

collar-day,  s.  A  day  on  which  the  knights  of 
various  orders  appear  at  English  court  levees  wear¬ 
ing  their  collars. 

collar-harness,  s.  Harness  with  a  collar,  in 
contradistinction  to  breast-harness.  {Knight.) 

collar-launder,  s. 

Mining:  A  gutter  or  pipe  attached  to  a  lift  of  a 
pump  to  convey  water  to  a  cistern  or  any  other 
place.  {Ogilvie.) 

collar-like,  a.  Encircling  or  surrounding  as  a 
collar. 

“  Are  we  to  suppose  that  each  island  is  surrounded  by  a 
collar-like  submarine  ledge  of  rock,  or  by  a  great  bank  of 
sediment  ending  abruptly  where  the  reef  ends.”— Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xx.,  p.  471. 

collar-plate,  s.  An  auxiliary  puppet,  or  midway 
rest  in  a  lathe  for  turning  long  pieces.  {Knight.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian.  89,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  gd,  pot, 
ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


collar-tool 
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collator 


collar-tool,  s. 

Forging:  A  rounding  tool  for  the  formation  of 
collars  or  flanges  on  rods  by  a  process  of  swagging. 
(Knight.) 

col'-lar,  *col-ar,  v.  t.  [Collab,  s.] 

*  A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  seize  a  person  by  the  collar  or  the  neck. 
Also  to  overtake  in  a  race. 

“  .  .  .  who  secured  it,  making  a  good  run,  but  was 
well  collared  .  .  .” — Field. 

2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 

II.  Fig. :  To  close  with  or  challenge  a  person. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Cooking: 

IT  To  collar  brawn ,  <£c. :  To  roll  it  up  in  a  round, 
neck-like  shape,  and  tie  it  with  string,  Ac. 

*2.  Hunting:  To  cut  up  the  game. 

“  The  king  colurt  him  fulle  kyndely.” 

Avow,  of  Arthur,  xvii. 

*col  -lar-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  collar;  -age.) 
A  tax  or  fine  paid  for  collars  of  wine-drawing 
horses.  (Bailey.) 

COl  -lard,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  common 
cabbage,  Brassica  oleraca;  also  given  to  the  Brass- 
ica  napus,  or  Rape. 

col-lared,  *col-lered,  *001-161746,  pa.  par.  or 

a.  [Collar,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  or  wearing  a  collar. 

“ Colleryde.  Torquatus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  Collered  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round.” 

Chaucer:  Knights  Tale. 

2.  Rolled  up  into  a  round  body  and  tied  with 
string. 

II.  Her. :  The  same  as  Gobged  (q.  v.). 

*C0l-lar-et ,  *C0l-ler-et,  s.  [Eng.  collar;  dimin. 
suff.  -ef.j  A  little  collar. 

col  -l9r-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  A  s.  [Collab,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  by  the  collar  or  by  the  neck. 

“  .  .  .  which  attempts  were  frustrated  owing  to  the 

good  collaring  of  Woolfframs’  backs.” — Field. 

2.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  providing  with  a  collar. 

col-l^r-i  -no,  s.  [Ital.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  a  column  which  is  included 
between  the  fillet  and  the  astragal. 

♦col-lat,  *col-let,  s.  [Fr.  collet=“  the  throat,  or 
forepart  of  thenecke;  also,  the  coller  of  a  jerkin, 
Ac.,  the  cape  of  a  cloke.”  (Cotgrave.))  A  collar. 

“Ane  collat  of  gray  must  weluot  pasmentit  with  siluer 
and  gold.  Ane  clok  of  blak  dalmes,  with  ane  collat.  Item, 
tua  collatis  sewit  of  holene  clayth.” — Invent.  Guidis,  Lady 
E.  Ross,  A.  1578. 

fcol-la  -t9-ble,  s.  [Eng.  collat (e) ;  -able.)  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  collated.  (Coleridge.) 

COl  -late,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Lat.  collatum ,  sup.  of  con- 
f ero— to  bring  together;  fero— to  bring.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  bring  two  things  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison ;  to  compare. 

‘‘I  must  collate  it  word  by  word  with  the  original  He¬ 
brew.” — Coleridge. 

2.  Spec. :  To  compare  critically  the  text  of  books 
or  manuscripts  in  order  to  ascertain  and  note  the 
points  of  difference. 

“  .  .  .  had  been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*3.  To  bestow  or  confer. 

“ .  .  .  the  grace  of  the  spirit  of  God,  therevcon- 
eigned,  exhibited,  and  collated.” — Taylor:  Communicant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  To  place  in  a  benefice ;  to  present  to  a 
benefice.  Applied  to  cases  where  the  bishop  who 
institutes  to  the  benefice  is  also  the  patron  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  to).  (English.) 

“  If  the  patron  neglects  to  present,  the  Bishop  may  col¬ 
late  his  clerk  to  the  church.” — Blackstone. 

2.  Printing  and  Bookbinding :  To  gather  up  the 
sheets,  examine  that  they  are  correct,  and  place 
them  in  order. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  institute  or  present  to  a  benefice. 
(English.) 

“It  a  patron  shall  neglect  to  present  unto  a  benefice, 
void  above  six  months,  the  bishop  may  collate  thereunto. 

— Aylijfe. 


col-la  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Collate,  v.] 
col-lat-er-9.1,  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  collateralis :  co= 
con;  Zafer  ah's = pertaining  to  a  side;  latus  (genit. 
lateris)  =  a  side.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  Side  to  side;  adjoining;  by  the  side  of. 

“  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

(2)  Running  parallel. 

2.  Figiiratively : 

*(1)  Diffused  or  spread  around. 

“  .  .  .  his  image  multiply’ d 
In  unity  defective,  which  requires 
Collateral  love  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  422. 

(2)  Indirect,  subordinate;  not  direct  or  imme¬ 
diate. 

“  If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch’d,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp . .-  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

“  .  .  .  by  the  elimination  of  such  as  are  merely  col¬ 
lateral." — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.  (1845),  vol.  i., 
p.  1.  (Introd. ) 

(3)  Auxiliary,  additional,  concurrent. 

“  .  .  .  yet  the  attempt  may  give 

Collateral  interest  to  this  homely  tale.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Genealogy :  Descending  from  a  common  an¬ 
cestor,  but  in  a  different  line  or  branch ;  opposed  to 
lineal  (q.  v.). 

2.  Law,  d :c. :  [Collateeal  Issue,  Collateeal 
Security.] 

3.  Bot. :  Standing  side  by  side. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  or 
stock,  but  not  directly. 

“ .  .  .  such  as  are  allied  to  him  ex  latere,  commonly 
styled  collaterals,  .  .  .” — Ayliffe:  Parergon  Juris 

Canonici. 

2.  A  security  given  over  and  above  the  principal 
security. 

collateral  assurance,  s.  That  made  over  and 
above,  or  additional  to,  the  deed  itself, 
collateral  issue,  s. 

Late : 

1.  An  issue  taken  on  a  point  not  directly  connected 
with  the  merits  of  the  case. 

2.  An  issue  raised  by  a  criminal  convict,  who 
pleads  any  matter  allowed  by  law  in  bar  of  execu¬ 
tion,  as  pardon,  diversity  of  person,  Ac. 

collateral  security,  s.  Security  given  for  the 
performance  of  any  contract  over  and  above  the 
main  security. 

COl-lat-er-al  -I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  collateral;  -ity.) 
The  quality  of  being  collateral ;  indirectness, 
col-lat  -er-§,l-ly,  adv.  [En g.  collateral;  -ly.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Side  by  side,  in  juxtaposition. 

“  .  .  .  not  only  when  they  are  subordinate,  but  also 

when  they  are  placed  collaterally.” — Wilkins. 

2.  Fig.:  Indirectly,  not  directly  or  immediately; 
in  a  subordinate  manner  or  degree. 

“ .  .  .  the  papists  more  directly,  .  .  .  and  the  fa¬ 
natics  more  collaterally,  .  .  .” — Dryden. 

II.  Genealogy:  Not  lineally;  in  a  collateral  rela¬ 
tion  ;  not  in  a  direct  line. 

“  .  .  .  several  members  of  his  own  family  collaterally 
related  to  him.” — Coxe:  Hist.  House  of  Austria,  ch.  xxv. 

COl-laf-er-<tl-ness,  s.  [Eng. collateral;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  collateral ;  collaterality. 
col-la  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [Collate,  v.) 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  comparing  two  or  more 
things,  especially  books  or  manuscripts ;  collation. 

2.  Eccles. :  The  act  of  presenting  to  or  placing  in 
a  benefice. 

♦col-la  -tion,  V.  t.  Sc  i.  [Fr.  collationner.)  [Col¬ 
lation,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  collate,  to  compare. 

”...  the  subscribed  copy  was  collationed  with  the 
principal  .  .  .” — Stair:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  144. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  partake  of  a  collation  or  slight 
meal. 

col-la  -tion,  *col-a  -9ioun,  *col-la-§ioun,  *col- 
a-$yon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  collacion=  a  discourse;  Sp. 
colacion;  Ital.  colazione:  Lat.  coUatio—a.  bringing 
together,  from  co!latus= brought  together,  pa.  par. 
of  confero= to  bring  together:  ccm=together ;  fero 
=to  bring.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  bringing  together. 

*2.  The  act  of  collecting  or  contributing ;  a  con¬ 
tribution,  a  collection. 

‘‘Make  sum  collacioun  or  gedrynge  of  moneye.” — 
Wy cliff e:  Romans  xv.  26. 

3.  The  act  of  comparing  one  or  more  copies  of 
anything,  especially  books  or  manuscripts,  with 
another. 

‘‘I  return  you  your  Milton,  which,  upon  collation,  I 
find  to  be  revised  and  augmented  in  several  places.” — 

Pope. 

4.  The  result  of  such  comparison ;  the  various 
readings  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 

*5.  A  conversation,  a  discourse. 

Fell  in-til  collatyown 

Wyth  the  Kyng  on  this  manere.” 

Wyntoun,  vii.  7,  340. 

‘‘I  and  thou  and  sche  have  a  collacioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,199. 

*6.  Reflection,  consultation,  meditation. 

“  Thanne  this  collation  I  make  unto  my  selven  ofte.” 

Gower,  ii.  40. 

*7.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing. 

“ .  .  .  thanks  .  .  .  for  the  first  collation  of  these 
benefits,  .  .  .” — Ray:  On  the  Creation, 

*8.  A  discourse,  treatise,  or  dissertation. 

“  In  vitas  patrum,  that  is  to  saye,  in  lyues  and  cola- 
ciouns  of  fadris.” — Booke  of  Quinte  Essence,  p.  18. 

9.  From  the  fact  that  these  collations  or  dis¬ 
courses  were  read  aloud  in  monasteries  during  meal¬ 
times,  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  meal 
itself;  a  slight  repast,  a  lunch,  generally  served 
cold. 

“  .  .  .  a  collation  of  wine  and  sweet-meats  prepared, 
.  .  .” — Whiston:  Memoirs,  p.  272. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:  The  act  of  presenting  to, or  placing  in, 
a  benefice ;  an  institution  to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop 
who  is  also  the  patron  of  the  living.  (English.) 

“  Bishops  should  be  placed  by  collation  of  the  king 
under  his  letters  patent,  .  .  .” — Hayward. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  comparing  a  copy  of  any  document 
with  the  original  to  ascertain  its  correctness. 

(2)  The  certificate  of  such  act  having  been  per¬ 
formed. 

(3)  The  right  which,  in  some  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Scotland,  an  heir  has  of  throwing  the  whole 
heritable  and  movable  estates  of  the  deceased  into 
one  mass,  and  sharing  it»  equally  with  others  who 
are  of  the  same  degree  of  kindred. 

3.  Printing  and  Bookbinding:  The  gathering  to¬ 
gether  and  examination  of  the  sheets  previous  to 
binding. 

IT  Collation  of  seals : 

1.  Laiv:  One  seal  set  on  the  same  label  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  another.  (Wharton.) 

2.  Archceol, :  A  method  of  determining  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  a  seal  by  comparison  with  one  known  to 
be  genuine. 

col-la,  -tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  collation;  -er.) 

1.  The  same  as  Collatob  (q.v.). 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  a  collation. 

‘‘All  strictly  facing  the  royal  collationers.” — Mad. 
D’Arblay.-  Diary,  iii.  99.  (Davies.) 

*COl-la-ti’-tious,  a.  [Lat.  collatitius^broxight 
together.]  Done  by  conference  or  contribution  of 
many.  (Bailey.) 

“Raised  up  by  other  men’s  collatitious  liberality.” — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  46. 

col-la  -tive,  a.  [Lat.  collativus,  from  collatus, 
pa.  par.  of  confero.)  [Collate,  «.] 

1.  Able  to  confer  or  bestow. 

“  These  words  do  not  seem  institutive  or  collative  of 
power.” — Barrow:  On  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

2.  Passing  or  held  by  collation ;  applied  to  bene¬ 
fices  of  which  the  instituting  bishop  is  himself  also 
the  patron. 

col-la -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  collatus,  pa.  par.  of 
confero.)  [Collate,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  collates  or  compares  a  copy  of  any¬ 
thing,  especially  of  a  book  or  manuscript,  with  the 
original. 

*2.  One  who  confers  or  bestows  anything  upon 
another. 

“Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  collator’s  honor.” 
— Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  A  bishop  who  collates  or  presents  to  a 
benefice. 

2.  Printing,  dtc. :  One  who  examines  and  com¬ 
pares  the  sheets  or  pages  of  a  book,  to  see  that  they 
are  correctly  printed  and  paged,  and  in  correct 
order. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?ui.  -tion. 


gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bei,  del. 


collaud 

*COl-laud  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  collaudo:  co—con;  laudo 
=to  praise.]  To  praise  together  with  others;  to 
join  in  praising. 

“  Beasts,  wild  and  tame,  .  .  . 

Collaud  his  name.” — Howell:  Letters,  i.  5,  11. 
*col-laud-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  collaudatio,  from 
collaudo .)  United  or  joint  praising  or  praise. 

col -league,  s.  [Fr.  collbgue :  Ital.  collega;  Sp. 
colega,  from  Lat.  collega=  a  partner  in  officte:  co= 
con ;  lego=to  appoint  or  send  on  an  embassy.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  is  associated  with  another  in  any 
office  or  employment ;  a  partner. 

“  ...  he  will  really  play  a  subordinate  part  to  his  chief, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  his  assistant  rather  than  his  col¬ 
league.” — The  Chinese  Ambassador:  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

2.  Fig. :  A  companion,  a  partner,  an  associate. 

“Nor  must  wit 

Be  colleague  to  religion,  but  be  it.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  180. 

IfCrabb  thus  distinguishes  between  colleague  and 
partner:  “ Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner: 
men  in  the  highest  offices  are  colleagues;  trades¬ 
men,  mechanics,  and  subordinate  persons  axe  part¬ 
ners;  every  Roman  consul  had  a  colleague;  every 
workman  has  commonly  a  partner.  Colleague  is 
used  only  with  regard  to  community  of  office;  a 
partner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  to  com¬ 
munity  of  interest.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
col-league-shlp  (league  as  leg),  s.  [Eng.  col- 


974: 

*col-leC-ta -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  collectaneus— col¬ 
lected,  from  colligo—  to  collect.]  Collected  or  gath¬ 
ered  from  various  sources, 
col-lec-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Collect,  v.i 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.)  , 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Gathered  or  brought  into  one. 

2.  Fig. :  Cool,  self-possessed,  composed. 

“  The  jury  shall  be  quite  surprised, 

The  prisoner  quite  collected.” 

Praed:  On  the  Year  1828. 


colleen 

♦col-lec-tl-tious,  a.  [Lat.  collectitius=irom 
colligo-to  collect.]  Gathered  up  or  collected. 
{Bailey.) 

col-lec-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  collectif;  Lat.  collectivus, 
from  colligo= to  collect.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Tending  to  collect,  collecting. 

2.  Collected  or  gathered  into  one;  aggregated, 
accumulative. 


see  Calm. 

c8l-lec-ted-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  collected;  -ly.) 

*1.  Lit. :  In  a  collected  manner ;  collectively. 

“The  whole  evolution  of  ages  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting  is  so  collectedly  and  presentifickly  represented  to 
God.” — More. 

j2.  Fig. :  Coolly ;  in  a  collected,  self-possessed,  or 
composed  manner. 

“Looking  collectedly  at  the  gambols  of  a  demon.” — C. 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

fcol-lec-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  collected ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  collected  or 
gathered  in  one ;  concentration. 

“  The  soul  is  of  such  subtlety 
And  close  collectedness." 

Dr.  H.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  17. 

2.  Fig.:  The  quality  of  being  collected  or  self- 


league ;  -ship.]  The  state  or  position  of  a  colleague ;  pOSg@sSed ;  coolness,  self-possession 
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partnership  in  any  office  or  act 

“The  outward  duties  of  a  friendship,  or  a  colleagueship 
in  the  same  family,  .  .  .” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

col-lect',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  collecter—  to  gather 
money;  Lat.  collecta—a  collection  of  money,  from 
collectus=  collected,  pa.  par.  of  colligo=to  collect: 
co=con,  lego= to  gather,  to  read.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally:  ~  „ 

1.  To  gather  together  into  one  place ;  to  assemble  inferred  from  premises, 

or  bring  together.  “  www  tv,cr“hv  V|R  " 

“  Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  bring  into  one  sum ;  to  add  together,  to 
aggregate. 

“  Let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as 
he  pleases,  .  .  — Locke . 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  gain  or  infer  from  observation. 

“  The  reverend  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II., 'Hi.  1. 


Then  all  was  stern  collectedness  and  art.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  4. 

tc8l-lec-ti-ble,  a.  [Eng.  collect;  -able.') 

1.  Lit.:  Capable  of  being  collected  or  gathered 
together. 

“  .  .  .  of  which  numerous  examples  are  not  collecti¬ 
ble  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the 

Scriptures,  171. 

2.  Fig. :  Capable  of  being  collected,  deduced,  or 


2.  To  infer,  as  a  consequence;  to  gather  from 
premises,  to  deduce. 

B.  Beflexively :  To  recover  one’s  self  from  sur¬ 
prise,  to  gather  together  one’s  temporarily  scat¬ 
tered  thoughts,  to  recover  one’s  self-possession. 

“  I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  assemble  or  meet  together,  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  to  gather  together. 

+2.  Fig. :  To  infer,  to  deduce. 

“  How  great  the  force  of  erroneous  persuasion  is,  we 
may  collect  from  our  Saviour’s  premonition  .  .  — 

Decay  of  Piety. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  collect  and  to 
gather,  see  Gathek. 

col-lect,  *col-ect,  s.  [Lat.  collecta.)  [Col¬ 
lect,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


...  persons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  service  of 
If  For  the  difference  between  collected  and  calm,  their  country  being  honored  by  a  collective  eulogy,  .  .  .” 

"  — Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  §  2,  vol.  i-, 

p.  181. 

II.  Fig.:  Deducing  or  inferring  from  premises; 
capable  of  deduction. 

.  .  not  only  by  critical  and  collective  reason,  .  .  .” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Grammar:  Expressing  a  collection  or  aggre¬ 
gate  of  individuals,  though  itself  a  singular  noun. 

col-lec'-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  collective,  -ly.)  Not 
singly  or  by  units,  but  in  the  aggregate  or  mass ; 
in  a  body,  in  combination  or  union. 

“  Singly  and  apart  many  of  them  are  subject  to  excep¬ 
tion,  yet  collectively  they  make  up  a  good  moral  evidence.” 
— Hale. 

c6l-lec-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  collective;  -ness.) 
The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  in  a  mass ; 
a  combination. 

“  The  collectiveness  and  unitiveness  of  the  Types.” 

H.  More:  Myst.  of  Iniquity,  p.  324. 

tcol-lec-tlv'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  collectiv(e) ;  - ity .]  A 
collective  body ;  a  union  or  combination  into  a 
body. 

“  An  omnipotent  and  centralized  political  authority — 
call  it  the  State,  call  it  the  Collectivity — call  it  what  you 
like.” — Contemp.  Review,  October,  1881,  p.  606. 

col-lec'-tor,  s.  [Fr.  collecteur;  Lat.  collector; 
from  colligo=to  collect.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  collects  or  gathers  to¬ 
gether.  Applied  to — 

1.  A  compiler :  one  who  collects  scattered  pieces 
or  passages  into  one. 

“  The  grandfather  might  be  the  first  collector  of  them 
into  a  body.” — Hale:  Common  Law  of  England. 

2.  One  who  collects  or  gathers  together  works  of 
art,  antiquities,  books,  objects  of  natural  history,  or 
any  other  special  objects  for  study  or  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

“  I  digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  bookstall.  Methinks 
I  have  been  thirty  years  a  collector." — Lamb:  The  Super¬ 
annuated  Man. 

3.  One  authorized  to  collect  customs,  taxes,  rates, 
duties,  or  contributions ;  a  tax-gatherer. 

“.  .  .  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  .  .  .” — 1  Macca¬ 
bees,  i.  29. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  {PI.) :  Dense  hairs  clothing  the  surface  of 
the  style  in  the  Compositse,  Campanulacese,  &c. 
They  seem  intended  as  brushes  to  clear  the  pollen 
out  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers.  In  Lobelia  the  col¬ 
lectors  constitute  a  whorl  below  the  stigma,  while 
in  Goodeniace®  they  are  united  into  a  cup  called 
the  indusium. 

2.  Excise:  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  the 
taxes,  &c.,  paid  to  the  tax-gatherers  in  each  collec¬ 
tion  and  transmit  them  to  the  chief  office. 

“  The  compiler  is  greatly  indebted  ...  to  the 
Clerks  of  Inland  Revenue  in  Collectors’  Offices.” — Inland 
Rev.  Gazetteer. 


Whether  thereby  he  meant  Euphrates,  is  not  collecti¬ 
ble  from  the  following  words. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

col-lec-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Collect,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actor  process  of  gathering  or 
assembling  together. 

collecting-bottle,  s.  A  microscopist’s  tank  for 
collecting  and  retaining  objects  dipped  from  ponds. 
{Knight.)  ■ 

col-lec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  collectio,  from  colligo— to 
collect.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  collecting  or  gathering 
into  one  place. 

“  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  .  .” — 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  collected.  Applied  to: 

(1)  Money  contributed  or  collected  for  alms,  reve¬ 
nue,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  the  collection  that  Moses  the  servant  of  God 
laid  upon  Israel  .  .  .”—2  Chron.  xxiv.  9. 

(2)  A  number  of  works  of  art,  valuables,  books, 
&c.,  collected  and  arranged  for  reference  or  study. 

“  The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  collection  of  pictures.” — 
Addison. 

(3)  An  accumulation  or  number  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects. 

(4)  Passages  or  articles  from  books,  &c. ;  a  com¬ 
pilation. 

(5)  A  number  or  group  of  people  collected  to- 


*1.  A  collecting ;  an  act  of  collection.  ,  -  -  - 

“The  eyghthe  day  he  maad  a  collect  [gaderyng  of 
money,  P.J.  — Wycliffe:  II.  Paralip.  vn.  9. 

*2  That  which  is  collected:  a  collection. 


3.  Electricity  [Gen.  pi.) :  In  electric  current  gen¬ 
erators,  the  pieces  of  copper  which  press  on  the 


“  Of  the  collectis  or  gaderingis  of  moneye.” — Wycliffe: 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

II.  Eccles.:  A  name  given  to  certain  brief  and 
comprehensive  prayers,  found  in  all  liturgies  and 
public  devotional  offices.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
not  certain;  according  to  some,  it  is  from  these 
prayers  being  said  in  the  congregation  or  collection  f  ch  xiv  g  , 


3.  That  in  which  a  number  of  things  is  collected ;  commutator  or  collecting  rings  and  take  off  the  cur- 
a  combination,  an  epitome.  rent ;  called  also  brushes. 

“Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex’s  charms  ."-Prior.  COl-leC-tor-ate,  s.  [Eng.  collector;  -ate.) 

i 1  t  Fl,guratlveLy  •'  .  .  1.  The  district  over  which  the  duties  of  a  collec- 

1.  Ihe  act  or  process  of  deducing  or  inferring  tor  extend, 
from  premises  ;  deduction,  induction. 

“This  kind  of  comprehension  in  Scripture  being 
therefore  received,  still  there  is  doubt  how  far  we  are  to 


.” — Hooker:  Eccl.  Polity,  bk. 


of  the  people:  according  to  others,  because  they 
are  a  brief  and  comprehensive  summary  of  many 
longer  petitions  collected  into  one.  They  are  of 
great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
third  century,  and  occur  in  the  sacramentary  of 
Gelasius,  patriarch  of  Rome,  A.  D.  494.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  those  in  use  in  the  English  Church  are  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  ancient  missals  of  Salisbury,  York, 
Hereford,  <fcc.  {Origines  Liturgicce,  dtc.) 


“Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  say  over  proper 
collects.” — Taylor:  Guide  to  Devotion. 


a  collector  of  excise. 

“Copies  of  every  proof  .  .  .  have  been  most  carefully 
is-  +  „  i  rx  ,»  compared  by  the  officials  in  the  Collector’s  offices  of  the 

col-lec-ta  -ne-g,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  collec-  undermentioned  Collections.’’— Inland  Revenue  Gazetteer 
taneus = collected .  1  A  number  of  passages  collected  p.  7. 

from  various  authors;  a  miscellany  or  anthology.  *2.  University:  A  college  examination  held  at  the 
{Brande.)  end  of  each  term. 

fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


“  .  .  .  between  the  first  collectorate  and  the  second 
collectorate  existing  in  1876.” — London  Echo. 

2.  The  office  or  position  of  a  collector ;  a  collec- 
torship. 

col-lec’-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  collector ;  -ship.)  The 
office  or  position  of  a  collector. 

col-lec'-tor-y,  *col-lec’-tor-ie,  s.  [Eng.,  &c., 
collector ; -y, -ie.  Cf.  Lat.  collectarium—a  book  for 
registering  contributions,  &c.] 

1.  Excise:  A  district  set  out  for  convenience  of  The  charge  of  collecting  money;  a  collector¬ 
collecting  taxes,  duties,  Ac.,  and  superintended  by  p"  „  ,  „  „ 

„  - -  “The  office  of  collectory,  .  .  — AJberd.  Reg. 

2.  Money  collected.  {Scotch.) 

♦col-lec’-tress,  s.  [Eng.  collector ;  fern.  suff.  -ess.) 
A  female  collector.  {Clarke.) 


2.  That  which  is  deduced  or  inferred;  a  deduc¬ 
tion,  conclusion,  or  inference. 

“  From  many  cases  like,  one  rule  of  law, 

These  her  collections,  not  the  senses  are.” 

_  .  Davies. 

B.  Technically : 


♦col-leeu,  s.  [Ir.  cailin=  a  girl.]  A  girl,  an  Irish 
maid. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


collegatary 
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colleterial 


col-leg'-a-ta-ry,  s.  [Lat.  collegatarius=  a  par*  Till  lately  all  members  of  the  two  older  English 
taker  in  a  bequest  or  legacy :  col=con;  legatarius=  Universities  were  required  to  belong  to  a  college; 
a  legatee;  legatium=a  legacy;  lego— to  bequeath.]  now  there  are  a  number  of  students  unattached.  A 


A.  co-legatee ;  one  to  whom  a  legacy  is  left  in  com' 
mon  with  one  or  more  other  persons. 

*col-leg-a’-tien,  s.  [Lat.  collegatus= sent  or 
appointed  as  a  colleague  or  partner.]  [Colleague.] 
The  union  or  partnership  of  two  or  more  in  some 
enterprise  or  office. 

col-lege,  s.  [Fr.  college;  Ital.  collegio;  Sp. 
colegio;  Lat.  collegium,  from  coll igo— to  collect.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 


college  consists  first  of  a  head,  sometimes  called 
by  that  name,  in  other  cases  designated  a  Provost, 
a  Master,  a  Rector,  a  Principal,  or  a  W arden.  Next 
in  dignity  follow  Fellows  of  the  college  and  Scholars 
of  the  college :  generally  these  are  students  as  well. 
The  teaching  afforded  by  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  provided  by  the  Tutors,  who  appoint 
Lecturers  with  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  law  of  the  college  is  that  expressed  in 
the  will  of  the  Founder,  and  some  one  generally 
possesses  visitatorial  powers  to  see  that  such  regu¬ 
lations  are  carried  out.  Prior  to  the  Reformation 


1.  A  collection,  body,  or  community  of  persons,  the  clergy  regarded  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
having  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  devoted  bridge,  and  other  Universities  as  clerical  corpora¬ 
te  certain  pursuits.  tions ;  the  right  of  visitation  was  therefore  claimed 

“  Gather’d  from  all  the  famous  colleges  by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.  Blackstone,  how- 

Almost  in  Christendom.”  ...  ever,  states  that  now  they  are  legally  viewed  as 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  in.  2.  civil  corporations. 

“  The  College  of  Justice,  ajgreat  forensic  society  com-  X  College  de  Propaganda 


posed  of  judges,  advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  and 
solicitors,  .  .  .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  number  or  community  of  persons  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  living  in  society  for  the  purposes  of  study 
or  teaching. 

3.  The  building  or  establishment  in  which  such 
persons  reside. 

“  Newton  retired  to  his  quiet  observatory  over  the  gate 
of  Trinity  College.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

4.  Any  building  or  establishment  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction. 

*5.  A  course  of  lectures. 

“  Being  fixed  at  Utrecht  for  study,  I  had  two  or  three 
colleges  of  civil  law  under  Yander  Huyden.” — Life  of 
Calamy. 

*6.  A  debtors’  prison.  {Slang.) 

*11.  Fig. :  A  number,  assemblage,  or  swarm. 

“  On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  218. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gen.  {PI.) :  Colleges  in  the  sense  A.  1. 1. 

(1)  Old  Roman  Empire  :  Collegiee  in  the  sense  A. 
£.  1  existed  in  Old  Rome.  A  collegia  was  sometimes 


Ecclesiol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  what  is 
more  fully  and  accurately  termed  Congregatio  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  and  popularly  the  Propaganda 
(q.  v.). 

College  of  Arms :  [Herald’s  College.] 

College  of  Cardinals :  [See  Cardinal.] 

College  of  Doctors'  Laivs:  The  same  as  Doctors' 
Commons. 

College  of  Piety:  [Translation  of  Lat.  Collegia 
Pietatis. ] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  English  rendering  of  the  name  given 
to  certain  religious  meetings,  in  various  respects 
resembling  modern  revival  gatherings,  established 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Pietistic  party  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  ( Mosheim .) 

college-like,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
a  college ;  managed  like  a  college. 

“  For  private  gentlemen  and  cadets  there  be  divers 
academies  in  Paris,  college-like.” — Howell:  Instruc.  For • 
Trav.y  p.  5L 

college-pudding,  s.  A  kind  of  small  plum-pud¬ 
ding. 

*col'-lege,  v.  t.  [College,  s.]  To  educate  at  a 
college  or  university.  {Scotch.) 

*col'-lege-nar,  *col'-leg-In-er,  s.  [Eng.  col- 


called  also  a  corpus,  whence  the  word  corporate  _ _  ^  _ _  „ _ 

applied  to  persons  associated  together.  There  were  ^  e  .  sugi  -ner.l  A  student  at  a  college, 
many  corporations,  but  none  were  allowed  perma-  a  ’ 
nently  to  exist  unless  they  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  senate  or  the  emperor. 

(2)  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Times:  Colleges  con¬ 
sisting  of  persons  associated  for  various  purposes 
are  common,  as  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Preceptors ;  but  in  most  such  cases  the 
members  do  not  live  in  common 


col'-le-ger,  s.  [Eng.  colleg(e) ;  -er.~]  A  pupil 
elected  on  the  “  foundation  ”  of  a  school.  [Oppi¬ 
dan.] 

“  .  .  .  and  was  educated  as  a  colleger  at  Eton.” — Lon- 
don  Times . 

col-le -gl-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  collegialis ,  from 


GID Deis  CIO  llO u  11  v c  ih  couiiiiuu*  ,,  ^ «  .  •  •  ,  n  n 

2.  Spec.  {PI.):  Colleges  in  connection  with  Uni-  collegium .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  college;  colie- 
V6)*sifi68  *  giarG. 

Universities  came  into  existence  before  colleges,  “  The  collegial  corporations  had  usurped  the  exclusive 
and  the  original  state  of  things  may  still  be  seen  in  privilege  of  instruction.”— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Scotland,  where  the  immense  mass  of  students 
reside  where  they  like.  The  practice  of  living  in 
common  is  only  now  beginning  to  creep  in.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  word  college  has  long  been  used  in 
Scotland  in  connection  with  the  Universities, 
though  in  a  vague  sense.  In  this  country  the  words 
university  and  college  have  not  heretofore  been 
well  discriminated. 


col-le -gl-an.  s.  [Fr.  colligien .] 

1.  A  member  of  a  college. 

“  He  has  his  warmth  of  sympathy  with  the  fellow  colle¬ 
gians.” — Lamb:  Letter  to  Southey. 

*2.  An  inmate  of  a  debtors’  prison.  {Dickens.) 
col-le'-gi-an§,  col-le  -gi-ants,  s.pl.  [So named 


English  Colleges:  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  because  when  they  met  in  assembly  or  convention, 
two  words  are  very  precisely  distinguished.  which  they  did  twice  a  year,  it  was  near  Leyden  Col- 

American  Colleges:  There  are  about  750  colleges  leges.]  ^ 

and  universities  in  this  country,  and  although  the  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  founded  m  Holland  m  A.  D.  1619, 
more  modem  institutions  are  carefully  conformed  by  three  brothers,  John  James,  Hadrian,  and  Gis- 
to  the  distinctive  idea,  there  are  several  of  the  older  bart  Koddeus.  They  invited  all  to  join  them  who 
foundations  which,  though  they  have  in  process  of  desired  improvement  in  scriptural  knowledge  and 
time  become  really  universities  in  scope,  are  still  piety,  without  binding  them  down  to  any  definite 
called  colleges,  on  account  of  that  name  having  been  creed.  When  Socmianism  was  proscribed  m  Poland 

of  old  given  to  them  when  they  were  in  fact  nothing  — -=■ 

but  colleges.  Of  this  class  may  be  mentioned 
Harvard  and  Tale.  Both  of  these  have  gradually 
grown, having  department  after  department  added, 
until  they  have  reached  their  present  position. 

Among  the  best  known  American  colleges  may  be 
mentioned,  with  location  and  year  of  foundation : 

Amherst,  Amherst,  Mass., 1821 ;  Bowdom,  Brunswick,  _  _  _ 

Me.  1794;  Charleston, Charleston,  S.C.,  1785  ;  Colum-  tuted  or  regulated  after  the  manner  of  a  college, 
bia,  New  York  City,  1754;  Dartmouth,  Hanover,  X.  .  the  state  of  collegiate  societies,  .  .  ” — 

H..  1769 ;  Dickinson,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1783 ;  Georgetown,  Sooker,  preface. 

‘  -1  •  ’  ,  T»  n  -I  TOO  .  QirlnmT  H  OTUU. 


and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  its  adherents  were 
obliged  to  join  sects  professing  other  tenets,  and 
some  became  Collegiants.  {Mosheim,  &c.) 

col-le  -gi-Ate,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  collegiatus,  from  col¬ 
legium.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  a  college ;  insti- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  1788;  Hampden-Sidney,  Hamp- 
den-Sidney,  Ya.,  1775 ;  Harvard  (Univ.),  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1636:  Princeton  (C.  of  N.  J.),  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  1746;  Randolph-Macon,  Ashland,  A  a.,  1832;  Rich¬ 
mond,  ^Richmond,  Ya.,  1840 ;  Rutgers,  N ew  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  1766;  St.  Johns,  Annapolis,  Md.,  L89, 

_  .  .V  -i—i  i  i*  l  /a -  -4  000  •  TT»m  un  CAncmOftfl  flY. 


to 


Va’,1693 ;  Villiams,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1793 ;  Yale 

(Univ.),  New  Haven,  Conn.- 1701. 

It  is  thought  that  colleges  first  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Pans  about  A.  D.  1140 
or  1215,  and  that  from  France  they  spread 
England. 

bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  college. 

“  .  .  .  collegiate  masterships  in  the  university,  rich 
lectures  in  the  city,  .  .  .  ” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iii. 

«[  A  Collegiate  Church: 

In  England:  One  which,  while  not  being  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  nevertheless  possesses  a  college  or  chapter  of 
dean,  canons,  and  prebends.  Such  are  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  member  of  a  college ;  a  collegian  or  univer¬ 
sity  man. 

“  Kigorous  customs  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set 
times,  and  in  some  places;  as  prentices,  servants,  collegi- 
ates.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  585. 


2.  An  inmate  of  a  debtors’  prison. 

“He  .  .  .  busied  himself  with  the  cases  of  hie 
fello vr-collegiates.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  128. 
(Davies.) 

COl-le'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kolla=glne,  the  species  being 
gelatinous.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  lichens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Collemacese  (q.  v.). 

col-lem-a’-9e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  collema,  ano 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -acece.l 

Bot. :  An  order  of  lichens,  proposed  by  Lindley, 
who  considered  that  the  lichenal  alliance,  generally 
held  to  contain  only  one  order,  should  really  be 
divided  into  three :  Graphidaceee,  Collemacese,  and 
Parmeliacese.  [Lichexales.]  The  character  given 
of  the  Collemacese  is :  Nucleus  bearing  asci,  thallus 
homogeneous,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous.  They 
have,  he  says,  the  thallus  of  an  alga  and  the  fruit  of 
a  lichen. 

col-lem-bol-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcoHa=glue,  and  emboli 
=a  throwing  or  putting  in,  so  called  because  they 
have  a  projection  or  mammilla  enabling  them  to 
attach  or  glue  themselves  to  the  body  on  which  they 
are  standing.] 

Entom. :  A  name  proposed,  in  1872,  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  one  of  two  orders  into  which  he 
divided  the  wingless  insects,  called  by  Latreille, 
Thysanura.  For  the  other  order  the  latter  name 
was  retained.  They  have  a  semi-masticatory  or 
suctorial  mouth,  the  first  abdominal  segment  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  ventral  tube  or  suctorial  organ,  the 
last  abdominal  segment  but  one  with  an  appara¬ 
tus  for  leaping.  They  are  popularly  called  Spring- 
tails.  They  constitute  small  leaping  insects  fouifd 
in  numbers  when  one  shakes  a  bough  over  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  sweeps  bushes  with  a  hand-net. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  divides  the  Collembola  into  the 
following  six  families:  (1)  Papiriidee,  (2)  Smyn- 
tharidse,  (3)  Degeeriadee,  (4)  Poduridee,  (5)  Lipuri- 
dee,  (6)  Anouridse,  leaving  under  the  restricted 
order  Thysanura,  the  following  three :  (1)  Japygidee, 
(2)  Campodeadse,  (3)  Lepismidee.  The  Collembola 
are  virtually  identical  with  the  old  genus  Podura 
and  the  Thysanura  with  Lepisma. 

2.  Palceont. :  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes  that  the 
Collembola  very  nearly  preseqt  the  original  form  of 
insects,  though  he  seems  to  agree  with  M.  Brauer 
and  Mr.  Darwin  that  Campodea,  which  is  ranked 
not  under  the  Collembola  but  under  the  Thysanura, 
was  the  original  stock  whence  all  insects  sprung, 
the  reason  being  that  various  organs  are  general¬ 
ized  in  it,  which  in  the  higher  insects  have  become 
specialized,  and  the  form  of  the  little  creature  reap¬ 
pears  again  and  again  among  the  larvte  of  the 
higher  insects.  He  has,  therefore,  devoted  a  whole 
volume,  with  fine  plates,  to  a  description  of  the 
order.  {Sir  John  Lubbock:  Monograph  of  the  Col¬ 
lembola  and  Thysanura ;  Bay  Society,  London,  1873.) 

col-len-chy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kolla— glue,  and  eng- 
hyma=an  infusion.] 

Bot. :  The  cellular  substance  in  which  pollen  is 
generated.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Link. 

col-len-chy-'ma-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  collery 
chyma,  and  Eng.  suff.  -mis.]  Containing  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Collenchyma  (q.  v.). 

“  Collenchymatous  cortical  tissue.”  —  Thome:  Botany, 
p.  54. 

*colle-pIx-ie,  s.  [Colie  (etym.  doubtful),  and 
pixie  (q.  v.).]  The  Will  o’  the  Wisp. 

“  To  plaie  the  parte  of  Hobgoblin  or  Collepixie.” — Udall: 
Apophtheg.  of  Erasmus,  p.  125. 

col'-let  (2),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  collum=the  neck.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  collar  or  anything  similar  round 
the  neck. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewelry: 

(1)  The  part  of  a  ring  containing  the  bezel  in 
which  the  stone  is  set. 

(2)  The  flat  surface  which  terminates  the  culasse 
or  lower  faceted  portion  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  lower  table  or  culet,  and 
is  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  the  upper  one.  {Knight.) 

“  Thou  hadst  been  next  set  in  the  dukedom’s  ring, 
When  his  worn  self,  like  age’s  easy  slave, 

Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  th’  grave.” 

Revenger’ s  Trag.,  0.  PI.,  iv.  818. 

2.  Mach.:  A  small  band  of  metal,  as  the  ring 
which  fastens  the  packing  of  a  piston. 

3.  Bot. :  The  neck  or  line  of  junction  between  tho 
root  and  the  stem. 

4.  Gunn. :  That  part  of  a  cannon  which  is  between 
the  astragal  and  the  muzzle. 

5.  Glass-making:  That  part  of  the  glass  vessels 
which  adheres  to  the  instrument  used  for  taking 
the  glass  from  the  melting  pot. 

collet  de  violon.  [Fr.]  The  neck  of  a  violin. 

col-let-er’-i-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  colleteri{um) ,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  col- 
leterium  of  insects. 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 
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colleterium 

COl-let-ef'-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  An  organ  in 
the  females  of  certain  insects,  containing  a  gluti¬ 
nous  substance  which  fastens  the  ova  together. 

col-let’-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  Collet,  a  French 
botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceee,  the  species  of 
which  have  small  fascicled  flowers  and  strong 
spines. 

col-let’-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  colleticus,  from  Gr. 
kolletikos—glney,  agglutinant,  from  kollao— to  glue, 
to  cement,  kolla=ghie ,  cement.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Agglutinant. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  agglutinant. 
col-let’-l-in,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  colleti(a),  and 

suff.  -in.  ] 

Chem.  A  crystallizable  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  Colletia  spinosa ,  order  Rhamnaceae.  An  alco¬ 
holic  tincture  of  this  plant  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
remedy  for  intermittent  fever. 

COl-llC  -U-luS,  s.  [Lat.  colliculus=&  little  hill, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  collis— a  hill.] 

Anat. :  A  slight  eminence  in  any  organ  or  part  of 
an  organ.  Thus  there  are  a  colliculus  bulbi  urethras 
a  colliculus  seminalis,  and  a  colliculus  nervi  optici. 
( Quain .) 

col-ll  de,  v.  i.  [Lat.  collido= to  clash  or  knock 
together:  col— con=  cum— with,  together;  lcedo= to 
strike.] 

♦A.  Trans. :  To  dash  or  knock  violently  together ; 
to  bring  into  collision. 

“  .  .  the  outward  being  struck  or  collided,  by  a  solid 

body.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  23. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dash  or  strike  violently  together , 
to  come  into  collision. 

“  Across  this  space  the  attraction  urges  them.  They 
collide,  they  recoil,  they  oscillate.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.«  i.  12. 

col-ll-dlne,  s.  [Gr.  kolla— glue,  and  eidos= 

,  .  .  appearance,  and  Eng.,  &c,,  suff. -me  (?).] 
Chem. :  CsHnN.  An  alkaloid  which  was  found  to 
occur  in  bone  oil,  in  impure  quinoline  obtained  by 
dry  distillation  of  quinine,  and  in  the  naphtha  ob¬ 
tained  by  distillation  of  bituminous  shale,  also  by 
heating  aqueous  ammonia  with  ethylidene  chloride, 
CHVCHClg.  It  is  isomeric  with  ethyl-phenylamine, 
dimethyl-phenylamine,  and  xylidene.  Collidine  is 
a  colorless  aromatic  smelling  oil  which  boils 
between  178°  and  180°.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and 
gives  white  fumes  when  a  rod  dipped  in  strong 
HC1  is  held  over  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  The  platinum 
salt  is  orange  yellow  (CsHnN’IICI^,  PtClp  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
c6l-ll’-dlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Collide.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ad].:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“  .  no  longer  rocking  and  swaying,  but  clashing 

and  colliding." — Carlyle:  French  Kevol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  coming  into  collision, 
col  -lie,  col-ly,  col’-ley,  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  Ir. 

■cuilean,  coilen=a  whelp.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  general  and  sometimes  a  particular  name  for 
country  curs.  (Scotch.) 

“  The  tither  was  a  plowman’s  collie, 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  roving  billie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  and  comrade  had  him, 

And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca’ d  him, 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang.” 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  A  kind  of  dog,  specially  common  in  Scotland, 
kept  principally  by  shepherds,  and  generally 
remarkable  for  sagacity. 

*11.  Fig.: 

1.  Any  one  who  follows 
another  constantly,  im¬ 
plicitly,  or  in  the  way  of 
excessive  admiration 

2.  A  lounger,  one  who 
hunts  for  a  dinner.  (Jam¬ 
ieson.  ) 

♦col-lie,  v. t. &i.  [Col¬ 
lie,  s.] 

A  Transitive: 


Head  of  Collie. 


1.  To  abash,  to  put  to  silence  in  an  argument;  in 
allusion  to  a  dog,  who,  when  mastered  or  affronted, 
walks  off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

2.  To  domineer  over. 

3.  Used,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity, 
as  signifying  to  entangle  or  bewilder. 

“  By  the  time  that  I  had  won  the  Forkings,  I  gat  collied 
amang  the  mist,  .  .  .” — Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  38. 

4.  To  wrangle,  to  quarrel  with,  as  shepherds’  dogs 
do  among  themselves. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  yield  in  a  contest,  to  knock  under, 
to  give  way. 
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collie-shangie,  s.  A  quarrel,  a  fight. 

“  She  bade  him  sit  down  for  a  hard-headed  loon,  that 
was  aye  bringing  himself  and  other  folk  into  collie - 
shangies  "—Scott:  Guy  Manner ing,  ch.  xxiv. 

*col  -lied,  pa. pa?-,  or  a.  [Colly,  p.]  Blackened, 
darkened. 

“  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 

col-li-er,  *col-er,  *chol-i-er,  *col-i-er,  *coil- 
year,  *col-yer,  *col-i-yer,  *kol-i-er,  s.  [From 
coal  (Mid.  Eng.  col),  with  suff.  - er ;  the  i  being 
inserted  for  convenience  of  pronunciation,  as  y  is  in 
lawyer ,  bowyer,  sawyer.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  One  who  digs  out  coals ;  a  worker  m  a  coal¬ 
mine. 

“  Colyer  or  colyfere  (coliyer  H.  coler  P.).  Carbonarius.” 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

*2.  A  charcoal-burner  or  maker  of  charcoal. 

“  Choliers  that  cayreden  col  come  there  biside.” 

William  of  Palerne,  2,520. 

3.  A  coal-owner,  a  proprietor  of  coal-mines. 

4.  A  vessel  employed  in  carrying  coals  from  the 
pit  to  the  market. 

col  -lI-er-y,s.  [Eng.  collier;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  coal-pit  or  mine. 

*2.  The  coal  trade. 

II.  Eng.  Hist.  &  Law. :  The  first  mention  of  col¬ 
lieries  was  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  burgesses  of 
Newcastle  in  A.  D.  1234,  according  them  permission 
to  dig  for  coal.  On  March  1,  1843,  the  employment 
of  females  in  collieries,  which  had  been  regulated 
the  year  previously,  was  entirely  abolished  and 
prohibited. 

♦col’-ll-flbwer,  s.  [Cauliflower.] 
*COl’-lIg-3,H§e,  s.  [Lat.  colligans,  pr.  par.  of  col¬ 
ligo.]  [Colligate,  a.]  A  binding  together. 

col-llg-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  colligatus ,  pa.  par. 
oi  colligo:  coJ=co?i=with,  together ;  ligo= to  bind.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Bound  or  fastened  together. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  associated  organic  compound. 
(Rissiter.) 

col  -llg-ate,  v.  t.  [Colligate,  a.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  bind  or  fasten  together. 

”...  colligated  and  bound  together  in  a  kind  of  sub¬ 
jection  and  subordination  to  one  head.” — Quelch.  Ch.Cust. 
Vindicated  (1636),  p.  8. 

|2.  Inductive  Phil. :  To  bring  together ;  to  connect 
by  colligation. 

”...  he  had  discovered  and  colligated  a  multitude  of 
the  most  wonderful  .  .  .  phenomena.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  xii.  360. 

col'-llg-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Colligate,  v.] 
COl  -lIg-a-tifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Colligate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ad].:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  binding  or  fastening 
together ;  colligation. 

col'-llg-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  colligatio,  from  colliga¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  colligo. ] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  binding  or  fastening  together. 
“  By  the  colligation  ofvessels.” — Browne -.Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  uniting. 

“The  more  blessed  colligation  of  the  kingdoms  than 
that  of  the  Roses,  we  owe  to  your  father.” — Sir  H.  Wotton: 
Panegyric  to  King  Charles. 

II.  Inductive  Phil. :  The  process  by  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  isolated  facts  are  brought  together  and  con¬ 
nected. 

“ .  .  .  the  colligation  of  facts.” — Whewell:  Novum 

Organum  Renovatum,  ch.  iv.,  §  11. 

♦col-llg-en-er,  *col-lig'-yn-er,  s.  [Eng.  col¬ 
lege,  and  suff.  -ner.]  A  coenobite,  one  living  in  a 
monastery,  college,  or  society. 

“St.  Augustine  in  his  book  entitled  De  Opera  Mona- 
chorum,  crieth  out  against  idle  colligeners.” — Hutchinson: 
Image  of  God,  p.  203.  (Davies.) 

♦col'-TIg-I-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  colligibilis, 
from  colligo.']  Capable  of  being  collected. 

“So  much  of  the  fashionablenesse  of  their  clothes  as  is 
colligible  from  Scripture.” — Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  v.,  p.  100. 

tcor-llm-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  collimo=&  false  read¬ 
ing  in  some  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Aulus  Gellius  for 
collineo=  to  aim:  col=con=cum=vrith,  together; 
linea= a  line.]  To  adjust  the  cross  hair-wires  of  a 
telescope  so  as  exactly  to  fall  on  the  center  of  the 
object. 

col  -llm-a-tlflg,  a.  &  s.  [Collimate,  v.] 

A.  As  ad], :  Pertaining  to  collimation. 

B.  Assubst . :  Collimation. 

collimating  eye-piece.  An  eye-piece  furnished 
with  a  diagonal  reflector  to  ascertain  the  error  of 
collimation  in  a  transit  instrument. 


colliquate 

col-llm-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  collimat(e) ,  -ion.]  The 
art  of  leveling  or  directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed 
object;  optical  aim;  point  of  sight;  focus. 

If  Error  of  collimation : 

Optical  Instruments:  The  amount  by  which  an 
object  viewed  through  an  optical  instrument  fs  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  spot  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
occupy ;  the  distance  or  amount  by  which  an  object 
deflects  from  the  line  of  collimation  (q.  v.)- 
Line  of  collimation :  . 

Optical  Instruments :  The  line  in  a  telescope  join¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  object-glass  and  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  wires  or  spiderwebs  in  its  focus. 
This  is  the  spot  which  an  object  placed  for  exami¬ 
nation  is  designed  by  the  observer  to  occupy. 

col-lim-a'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  collimat(e) ;  -or.]  A 
telescope  arranged  and  used  to  determine  errors  of 
collimation,  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  (Nichol.) 
A  collimating  eye-piece  has  a  diagonal  reflector  for 
illumination,  and  is  used  to  determine  the  error  of 
collimation  in  a  transit  instrument,  by  observing 
the  image  of  a  cross-wire  reflected  from  mercury, 
and  comparing  its  position  in  the  field  with  that  of 
the  same  wire  seen  directly. 

col’-lln,  s.  [Gr.  kolla=ghxe,  and  Eng.  suff,  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  The  purest  form  of  gelatin.  [Colloid.] 
*COl-line,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  collis— a  hill.]  A 
little  hill,  a  mound,  a  rising  ground. 

“Watered  parks,  full  of  fine  collines  and  ponds.” — 

Evelyn. 

♦col-lin'-e-ar,  a.  [Pref.  col  =  cum  =  with,  to¬ 
gether  ;  Eng.  linear  (q.  v.).]  In  the  same  or  a  corre¬ 
sponding  line ;  forming  one  line. 

♦col-lln'-e-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  collineo— to  aim. 
to  direct  in  a  line  with.]  [Collimate.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  direct  or  place  in  a  line  with  any¬ 
thing.  . 

2.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  in  a  line  with 
anything. 

♦col-lln-e-a -tion,  s.  [Lat  collineo= to  aim.] 
[Collimate.]  The  act  or  process  of  aiming  at  or 
directing  anything  in  an  exact  line  with  an  object, 
♦col'-lln-et',  s.  [Fr.]  [Flageolet.] 

♦col'-ling,  *col-linge,  pr.par.  &  s.  [Coll,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  embracing ;  an  embrace. 

“ .  .  .  kissing  and  colling  .  •  —  The  Supposes. 

(Latham.) 

♦col-llng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  colling;  -ly.]  In  a 
fondling  manner  ;  with  embraces,  caressingly. 

“  .  .  .  collinglie  him  kist.” 

Gascoigne:  Works,  A.  2. 

col-ling  -ual  (ual  as  wal),  a.  [Lat.  col=con= 
oam= with,  together ;  and  lingua=&  tongue.]  Hav¬ 
ing  or  speaking  the  same  language ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  same  tongue. 

col-lln-lc,  a.  [From  Gr.  kolla  =  glue,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -inic.] 

collinic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H4O2,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
albumen  or  gelatine  with  chromic  acid.  It  forms 
small  prismatic  white  crystals,  which  melt  in  hot 
water  at  97°,  but  not  till  100°  when  dry.  It  forms 
neutral  and  basic  salts.  An  aldehyde  is  said  also  to 
be  formed,  an  oil  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  ;  it  is  called  collyl-hydride. 

*col-li  -qua-ble  (qua  as  kwa);  a.  [Lat.  col= 
con= cum— with,  together;  liquabilis=possible  to 
be  melted ;  liquo  =  to  melt.]  Capable  of  being 
melted  or  dissolved ;  liable  to  melt,  liquable. 

“  The  tender  consistence  renders  it  the  more  colliqua- 
ble." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

col-11  -qua-ment  (qua  as  kwa),  s.  [Lat.  con= 
together,  and  liquamentum=a  sauce,  a  broth.] 

1.  Gen.:  That  which  is  melted  or  produced  by 
melting. 

2.  Spec.:  The  first  germ  of  the  young  animal  in 
generation. 

“  That  part  of  the  egg,  which  they  call  the  eye,  and  the 
white  colliquament,  out  of  which  the  young  one  is  formed.’ 
H.  More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  p.  160. 

col-11 -quant  (quant  as  kwant),  a.  [Lat.  con 
= together,  and  liquans,  pr.  par.  of  liquo=to  make 
liquid.]  Having  the  power  of  making  liquid,  melt¬ 
ing  or  dissolving.  (Bailey.) 

♦coF-11-quate  (quate  as  kwate),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
con= together,  and  liquo  —  to  make  liquid,  to  melt; 
liquor— to  be  fluid.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  to  render  fluid, 
to  liquefy. 

“  The  fire  melted  the  glass,  that  made  a  great  shew, 
after  what  was  colliquated  had  been  removed  from  the 
fire.” — Boyle. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  liquid,  to  pass  from  the 
solid  into  the  fluid  state. 

“Ice  will  dissolve  in  fire,  and  colliquate  in  water  ,  .  .” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
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colliquated 

Cor-li-qua-ted  (qua  as  kwa),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[Colliquate.] 

col-ll-qua -ting  (qua  as  kwa),  pr.  par .  &  a. 
„COLLIQUATE.] 

*col-lI-qua'-tion  (qua  as  kwa),  s.  [Fr.  colli- 
quation ;  Lat.  colliquatio .] 

1.  The  act  of  melting. 

“  Glass  may  be  made  by  the  bare  colliquation  of  the  salt 
and  earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  plant.” — 
Boyle. 

2.  Such  a  temperament  or  disposition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids  as  proceeds  from  a  lax  compages,  and 
wherein  they  flow  off  through  the  secretory  glands 
faster  than  they  ought. 

“Any  kind  of  universal  diminution  and  colliquation  of 
the  body.” — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

col-ll-qua-tlve  (qua  as  kwa),  a.  [Eng.  colle- 
quat(e) ;  -ive ;  Fr.  colliquatif,  m.,  colliquative,  f.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Melting,  liquefying. 

2.  Med. :  Producing  discharges  or  perspiration  so 
profuse  as  to  suggest  to  the  imagination  that  the 
solids  of  the  body  are  in  process  of  being  dissolved. 

“  It  is  a  consequent  of  a  burning  colliquative  fever, 

.  .” — Harvey. 

col-li-que-fac-tion  (que  as  kwe),  s.  [Lat.  col- 
liquefactus=m&de  liquid,  dissolved;  con= together, 
and  liquef actus,  pa.  par.  of  liquef acio  —  to  make 
liquid ;  liqueo  —  to  be  fluid  or  liquid ;  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  art  of  fusing,  melting,  or  dissolving 
two  or  more  substances,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
unite  together. 

“After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  collique- 
faction,  .  .  .” — Bacon.  Phy.  Rem. 

COl'-lIsh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shoemaking :  A  tool  to  polish  the  edge  of  a  sole. 
{.Knight.) 

col-11  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  collisio,  from  collisus,  pa. 
par.  of  collido= to  clash  together.]  [Collide.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  striking  two  bodies  violently  to¬ 
gether. 

“ .  .  .  it  is  the  hitting  and  collision  of  them  that 
must  make  them  strike  fire.” — Bentley. 

2.  The  act  of  striking  violently  together ;  the  state 
of  being  dashed  together  or  struck  violently. 

“  This  table  and  mirror  within, 

Secure  from  collision  and  dust.” 

Cowper:  Gratitude. 

Law :  The  remedy  for  damage  done  in  a  collision 
at  sea,  produced  by  one  ship  running  foul  of  an¬ 
other,  is  either  by  an  action  at  law  or  by  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  (  Wharton.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  state  of  opposition,  antagonism,  or  inter¬ 
ference. 

“  This  was  coming  in  direct  collision  with  the  favorite 
scheme  of  his  parents.” — Prescott:  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  vol.  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  A  conflict,  or  combat. 

B.  Technically: 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  striking  against  each  other  of 
two  bodies  in  motion.  It  is  called  also  Impact 
(q.  v.), 

*[  To  be  in  collision : 

1.  Lit. :  To  collide. 

“  She  was  picked  up  abandoned  in  the  New  Deeps,  after 
having  been  in  collision  with  the  Upupa  (steamer)  .  .  .” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  To  clash,  to  be  antagonistic  or  opposed. 

To  come  into  collision : 

1.  Lit.:  To  collide  or  strike  violently  together. 

“  The  passenger  train  .  .  .  came  into  violent  colli¬ 

sion  with  a  goods  train  which  was  being  shunted  from  the 
main  line.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  To  become  opposed,  antagonistic,  or 
interfering ;  to  clash  with. 

c6l-li  -slve,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  collisivus, 
from  collisus,  pa.  par.  of  collido .]  Causing,  or 
attended  with,  a  collision ;  clashing.  ( Blackm .) 

COl-lIt-1-gg.nt,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  col=con=cum=> 
with,  together;  Eng.  litigant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dispv*ing,  wrangling,  or  litigating 
with  another. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  disputes,  wrangles,  or  is  in 
litigation  with  another. 

C0l-l6-ca'-ll-?t,  s.  I  Gr.  kollos= glue,  and  kalia= 
a  wooden  dwelling,  a  hut,  ...  a  bird’s  nest.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Hirundinid® 
(Swallows).  Collocalia  esculenta  is  the  Edible  or 
Esculent  Swallow,  or  Edible-nest  Swift,  which 
receives  both  its  Latin  and  its  English  specific 
name  from  the  fact  that  its  nest,  which  it  constructs 
mainly  of  a  glutinous  secretion  from  the  glands  of 
its  mouth,  slightly  intermixed  with  grass,  hair,&c., 
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is  eatable,  being  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  excel¬ 
lent  food.  The  bird  is  found  not  merely  in  China, 
but  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  India,  building  gregariously  in  caves.  There 
may  be  more  species  than  one. 

*Col  -lo-cate,  a.  [Lat.  collocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
colloco= to  place  together:  col  =  con=cum=  with, 
together;  loco= to  place,  locus=&  place.]  Placed, 
situated,  or  stationed. 

“ .  .  .  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  is  collocate.” — 
Bacon. 

col'-lo-cate,  v.  t.  [Collocate,  «.]  To  place, 
situate,  or  station. 

“  To  marshall  and  collocate  in  order  his  battailes.” — 
Hale. 

*c6l-lo-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Collocate,!;.] 
*c6r-lo-ca-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Collocate, 

t;.] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subsi.:  The  act  of  placing,  situating,  or 
stationing ;  collocation. 

col-lo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  collocatio,  from  colloca¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  colloco. ]  [Collocate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing,  arranging,  or  disposing  in 
any  position  ;  arrangement,  disposition. 

2.  The  state  of  being  arranged  or  disposed  in  any 
position ;  arrangement,  relative  position  or  con¬ 
nection. 

“  In  the  collocation  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  the  colloca¬ 
tion  is  equal  or  unequal  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

*col-lock.  *col-leck,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  kolla=&  pot  or 
bowl  without  feet,  a  large  pail.] 

“  A  kneadinge  tube,  iij  collecks,  a  wynnocke,  ij  stands,  a 
churne,  a  fleshe  collecke." — Invent,  in  Richmondshire  Wills 
( Surtees  Soc. ),  p.  169. 

col-lo-cu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  collocutio;  from  collo- 
cutus,  pa.  par.  of  colloquor=  to  speak  together.] 
The  act  of  speaking,  conversing,  or  conferring  to¬ 
gether  ;  conversation,  conference. 

col  -lo-cu-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  colloquor .]  OnG 
who  joins  or  takes  part  in  a  conversation  or  confer¬ 
ence. 

“Licentius,  one  of  the  collocutors  in  that  dialogue, 
.  .  .”—31.  Casaubon:  Of  Credulity,  <Skc.,  p.  148. 

*col-lo-cu  -t6r-^,  a.  [En ^.collocutor;  -y.]  Con¬ 
versational  ;  in  manner  of  a  dialogue. 

“We  proceed  to  give  our  imitation,  which  is  of  the 
Amoebean  or  collocutory  kind.”- — Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin, 
p.  10.  (Davies.)  / 

col-lo  -dl-o,  s.  [Collodion.] 

*1  Collodio-chloride  Process : 

Photog. :  A  photographic  printing  process  in¬ 
vented  by  George  H.  Simpson,  editor  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Neivs,  about  1863.  It  consists  in  holding  in 
suspension  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  in  col¬ 
lodion,  which  is  flowed  upon  glass  or  paper — in  a 
manner  similar  to  preparing  a  plate  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  process — and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  sensitive 
surface  so  produced  blackens  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  will  consequently  give  a  picture  under  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative.  An  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
is  necessary  to  impart  sensitiveness ;  an  addition  of 
citric  acid  and  other  organic  substances  is  used  to 
produce  the  desired  tints.  After  exposure  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  fixed  and  toned  as  usual.  ( Knight ,  dfre.) 

col-lo -di-on,  col-lo -dl-um,  s.  Gr.  kollddes— 
like  glue,  viscous ;  kolla= glue  ;  eidos= form,  appear¬ 
ance.] 

Pharm. :  Collodion  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  gun-cotton  in  a  mixture  of  thirty-six  fluid 
ounces  of  ether  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit.  The  gun-cotton  or  pyroxylin  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  collodion  is  prepared  by  immersing  one  ounce 
of  raw  cotton  fiber  in  a  mixture  of  five  fluid  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  fluid  ounces  of  nitric 
acid,  for  three  minutes,  then  carefully  washing  it 
with  water,  and  drying  it  in  a  water  bath ;  it  must 
he  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  Collodion  is  used  in 
photography  ;  also  in  surgery,  to  form  a  protecting 
surface  to  the  skin.  It  is  a  colorless  very  inflam¬ 
mable  liquid,  which  dries  quickly  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  leaving  a  thin  transparent  film  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  rectified  spirit, 
collodion-process,  s. 

Phot. :  A  process  in  photography  invented  by 
Archer,  who  first  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Chemist  for  March,  1851.  An  iodized  collodion  is 
made  by  impregnating  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in 
ether,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
or  cadmium.  A  film  of  the  iodized  collodion  is 
spread  on  the  glass,  which  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  image  is  taken  in 
the  camera,  developed  by  a  weak  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  pro¬ 
tosulphate  of  iron.  Excess  of  iodide  of  silver  is 
removed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  gives  a  negative.  A  positive  is 
obtained  by  laying  the  negative  on  prepared  paper 
and  exposing  them  to  light.  ( Knight ,  c tc.) 


collop 

col-lo  -dl-on-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  collodion;  - ize .] 

Phot. :  To  prepare,  as  a  plate,  with  collodion ;  to 
treat  with  collodion. 

col-lo'-dl-o-type,  s.  [Eng.  collodio(n),  and  type 
(q.  v.).] 

Phot. :  A  name  applied  to  those  processes  in 
■which  a  film  of  sensitized  collodion  is  used  on  a 
plate  in  obtaining  an  image.  In  the  wet  collodion 
process  the  plate  is  exposed  while  moist ;  in  the  dry 
collodion  process  the  plate  is  first  dried.  The 
collodion  positives  are  melanotypes  and-  a  mb  re¬ 
types  ;  the  images  are  formed  on  the  collodion,  so 
as  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light. 
When  viewed  by  reflected  light  they  are  termed 
ambrotypes.  Collodion  negatives  are  obtained  on 
a  film  of  sensitized  collodion  on  glass.  (Knight.) 

*c6l-15g'ue  ( ue  silent),  v.t.&i.  [Prob.  formed 
by  a  confusion  of  Lat.  colloquor,  and  Eng.  col¬ 
league.^] 

A.  Trans. :  To  wheedle,  to  coax  ;  to  address  coax- 
ingly  or  flatteringly. 

“  They  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie,  dis- 
sembled,  collogue ,  .  .  “  Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan~ 

choly,  p.  327. 

B.  Intians.:  To  converse  or  confer  confidentially, 
especially  with  evil  intentions ;  to  plot,  to  scheme, 
to  intrigue. 

“  .  .  .  otherwise  than  equivocate  or  collogue  with  the 
pope  .  .  .” — Milton:  Prose  Works,  486.  (Latham.) 

♦col-log'-ulfig  (u  silent),  pr.  par.,  a  &  s.  [Col- 
lodge.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  Ms  adj.:  Wheedling,  coaxing,  flattering,  in¬ 
triguing. 

“.  .  .  here  is  the  colloguing  Jew's  ‘Domine,  Dornine, 

.  .  .’  ” — Bishop  Hall:  Sermons ;  The  Hypocrite. 

C.  As  subst.:  Flattery,  deceit. 

“  Such  base  flattery,  parasitical  fawning  and  collog¬ 
uing,  &c.,  it  would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize 
every  member.”— -Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy .  (Pref.) 

col  -161d,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  kolla=g\ne ;  eidos=appear- 
ance.] 

A.  Ms  adj.:  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  glue  or  jelly. 

1.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  non-crystalline 
bodies  that  are  unable  to  pass  through  a  wet  mem¬ 
brane.  [Dialysis.] 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  partly  amorphous  min¬ 
erals.  ( Ogilvie .) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Chem.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Graham  to  jelly- 
like  bodies  which  are  characterized  by  a  remark¬ 
able  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  diffusion,  or 
to  crystallization  ;  when  pure  they  are  nearly  taste¬ 
less.  The  chief  organic  colloids  are  cellulose,  gum, 
starch,  dextrin,  tannin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and 
caramel.  The  following  inorganic  colloids  are 
important:  hydrated  silica,  hydrated  oxides  of 
iron,  alumina,  chromium,  &c.  Some  colloids  are 
soluble  in  water,  as  gum  ;  others,  as  hydrated  silica 
and  hydrated  oxides  of  metals,  can  be  obtained  in 
solution  by  dialysis  (q.  v.).  Some  colloids  combine 
with  water,  as  gelatin  and  tragacanth,  which  may  be 
called  water  of  gelatinization.  Colloids  in  solution 
easily  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  gelatinous  state. 
Colloids  readily  permit  the  diffusion  of  crystalline 
salts  through  them,  but  are  perfectly  impervious  to 
colloidal  substances  like  themselves,  hence  such 
substances  afford  an  easy  method  of  separating 
crystalline  substances  from  colloids,  and  by  means 
of  dialysis,  crystalline  poisons  are  readily  separated 
from  food,  &c.  (Miller:  Chemical  Physics,  &c.) 

colloid  corpuscules,  s.  A  name  given  to  small 
cellular  bodies  existing  in  the  brain  normally,  and 
also  found  in  certain  morbid  products  of  the  body. 

(Ogilvie.) 

colloid  exudation,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Colloid  Matter  (q.  v.). 

colloid  matter,  s. 

Anat. :  A  transparent  viscid  yellowish  structure¬ 
less,  or  slightly  granular,  matter,  resembling  liquid 
gelatine.  It  occurs  as  a  normal  and  a  pathological 
product  in  the  hypertrophied  heart,  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  &c.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

COl-16id-<il,  a.  [Eng .  colloid;  -al.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  colloids. 

col-ldid-al  -l-ty,  s.  [Eng .  colloidal ; -ity .]  The 
quality  of  being  colloidal,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
colloid. 

col-lo-ml-?.,  s.  [Gr.  koZta=glue.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polemoniace®.  The 
species  are  pretty,  and  very  easily  cultivated. 

col  -lop.  *col-loppe,  *COl-op,  s.  [Prob.  con¬ 
nected  with  Ger.  kloq  ps= a  dish  of  meat  made  tender 
by  beating.  Cf.  Sw.  kalops;  O.  Sw.  kollops  =  slices 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d$L 
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colmose 


Collop -Monday 


of  beef  stewed.  Perhaps  from  Dut.  kloppen  =  to 
knock;  Ger.  kloppen  —  to  beat;  klopfe,  kloppe  =  a 
beating;  klappen=  to  clap,  to  strike.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  carbonade. 

“  Colloppe.  Frixatura,  carbonacium,  carbonella." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

“  Sweetbread  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick’d 
About  the  sides.”  Dryden:  Fables. 

2.  A  piece  of  flesh  of  any  kind. 

“  The  lion  is  upon  his  death-bed :  not  an  enemy  that  does 
hot  apply  for  a  collop  of  him.” — V  Estrange. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  piece,  fragment,  or  portion. 

“  This,  indeed  .  .  .  cut  two  good  collops  out  of  the 
crown  land.” — Fuller. 

2:  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  applied  to 
a  child,  as  part  of  the  parents’  flesh  and  blood. 

“  Most  dear’st,  my  collop.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Collop-Monday,  s.  The  Monday  before  Lent.  In 
the  North  of  England,  fried  slices  of  bacon  were 
formerly  eaten  on  this  day. 

col-loph'-o-rg.,  s.  [Gr.  kolla=g\vie,  and  phoreo= 
to  bear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocynace®,  tribe 
Willughbei®.  Collophora  utilis,  a  South  American 
species,  yields  caoutchouc. 

*COl-loque,  v.  i.  [Lat.  colloquor.  Possibly  only 
a  mistake  for  colloguing  (q.  y.).]  To  converse,  to 
chat. 

“Colloquing  in  Pagan  picture  galleries  with  shovel- 
hatted  Philistines.”— C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  v. 

Col-16-qui-gd  (qui  as  kwl),  a.  [Eng.  colloqu(y) ; 
-ah] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  familiar  conversation. 

‘‘And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few!” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  common  or  familiar 
conversation. 

C0l-16-qui-al-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  colloquial;  -ism.] 
A  form  of  speech  or  phrase  used  in  common  or 
familiar  conversation. 

“Forgetting  the  slang  and  colloquialisms  with  which 
we  garnish  all  our  conversation.” — Thackeray:  Newcomes, 
i.  295. 

♦col-lo-qui-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  colloquial;  -ity.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  colloquial. 

col-lo -qui-al-Ize  (qui  as  kwl),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
colloquial ;  -ize.]  To  make  colloquial  or  familiar. 
( Christian  Obser .) 

col-16-qui-g.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  colloqiiial;  - ly .] 
By  means  of  conversation ;  in  colloquial  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  .  .  .  the  art  of  unfolding  our  thoughts  colloquially.” 
— De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii. ,  p.  127. 

COl  -lO-quIst,  s.  [Eng.  colloqu(y)  ;  -ist.]  A  col¬ 
locutor  ;  a  speaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference. 

“  The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue  .  .  .’’—Malone:  Life 
Dryden. 

col-lo -qul-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

Pleading :  A  discourse ;  a  conversation  or  confer¬ 
ence.  In  its  technical  sense,  the  term  signifies  an 
averment  in  a  declaration  in  an  action  for  slander 
that  there  was  a  conversation  or  discourse  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  which  connects  the  slander 
with  the  office,  profession,  or  trade  of  the  plaintiff  ; 
and  this  colloquium  must  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  prefatory  matter  to  render  the  words  actiona¬ 
ble.  ( Starkie :  On  Slander,  p.  290.) 

tcol'-lo-qulze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  colloqu(y) ;  -ize.]  To 
converse,  to  keep  up  a  conversation. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  colloquize  further.” — 
Charlotte  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

c5l  -l6-quy  (quy  as  kwl).  s.  [Lat.  colloquium, 
from  colloquor.]  A  conference,  conversation,  or 
dialogue  between  two  or  more  persons. 

“  Huma  was  believed  to  have  held  secret  colloquies  with 
the  nymph  Egeria,  .  .  .  ” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §12,  vol.  i.,  p.  447. 

IT  The  Colloquy  of  Poissy : 

Church  <&  Civil  Hist. :  A  conference  held  between 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1561,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Poissy.  It  failed  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  who 
before  long  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the 
battle-field. 

If  For  the  difference  between  colloquy  and  con¬ 
versation,  see  Conversation. 

col'-low,  s.  [From  Eng.  coal  (q.  v.).]  (See 
extract.) 

“  Collow  is  the  word  by  which  they  denote  black  grime 
of  burnt  coals,  or  wood.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

*c5l-luc'-t3,n$e,  s.  [Lat.  colluctans,  pr.  par.  of 
colluctor— to  struggle  together:  col=con=cum= 
with,  together;  and  luctor=to  struggle.]  A  strug¬ 
gle,  resistance,  or  opposition  of  nature. 


*COl-luc  -tgLn-§y,  s.  [Eng.  colluctanc(e) ;  -y.] 
The  same  as  Colluctance  (q.  v.). 

*COl-luC-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  colluctatio,  from  col- 
luctor=to  struggle  together.]  A  struggle,  opposi¬ 
tion,  or  contrariety  of  nature. 

“  The  thermae,  natural  baths,  or  hot  springs,  do  not  owe 
their  heat  to  any  colluctation  or  effervescence  of  the  min¬ 
erals  in  them.” — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

col-lu'de,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  colludo= to  play 
together :  col=con—cum=v,7ith,  together ;  and  ludo 
=to  play.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  or  act  together  in  any  plot 
or  scheme:  to  connive,  to  conspire;  to  play  into 
each  other  s  hands. 

“  Quhar  he  hes  colludit  with  vderis.” — Aberdeen  Reg.  A. 
1525. 

B.  Trans.:  To  elude,  to  escape. 

col-lu'-der,  s. .  [Eng.  collud(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
joins  or  connives  in  a  plot,  scheme,  or  fraud.  {Mil- 
ton.) 

col-lu-dlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Collude.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Fraudulent,  collusive,  conniving. 

“.  .  .  fraudulent,  colluding,  malicious  craftiness, 
.  .  .” — Bishop  Montagu:  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  159. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  joining  in  a  plot,  scheme, 
or  fraud ;  conspiring,  connivance. 

“Your  goodly  glozings,  and  time-serving  colludings 
with  the  state,  .  .  .” — Dlontagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  43. 

col'-lum,  s.  [Lat.=the  neck.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  point  of  junction  between  the  radicle  and 
plumule ;  the  spot  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed,  where 
the  radicle,  or  future  root,  joins  the  internode  which 
is  to  constitute  the  future  stem. 

2.  The  lengthened  surface  of  the  osteolum  of  a 
lichen. 

3.  The  ray  upon  the  stipe  of  an  agaric. 

COl-lu  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  collusio,  from  colludo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  secret  agreement  or  understand¬ 
ing  for  a  fraudulent  or  deceitful  purpose. 

“  Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion, 

For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth.” 

Byron:  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  9. 

2.  Law:  (See extract.) 

“  Collusion  is,  in  our  common  law,  a  deceitful  agree¬ 
ment  or  compact  between  two  or  more,  for  the  one  part  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  other  to  some  evil  purpose;  as 
to  defraud  a  third  of  his  right.” — Cowel. 

col-lu'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  colludo.] 

1.  Done  or  planned  in  collusion,  by  secret  agree¬ 
ment  or  understanding;  concerted,  connived  at. 

“ .  .  all  collusive  and  sophistical  arguings  .  .  .” 
— Trapp:  Popery  Truly  Stated,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

2.  Acting  in  collusion. 

“The  ministers  of  justice  have  no  opportunity  to  be  col¬ 
lusive,  .  .  .” — L.  Addison:  Description  of  West  Bar¬ 
bary. 

col-lu'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  collusive; -ly.]  In  a 
collusive  manner ;  by  collusion,  fraudulently ;  in 
concert. 

“.  .  .  the  dissenting  judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and 
the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  acting  collusively.” — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

col-lu'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  collusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  collusive. 

col-lu'-sor-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  collusorius,  from 
Lat.  colludo.]  Acting  m  collusion  ;  done  or  planned 
in  collusion,  or  in  fraudulent  concert ;  collusive. 

*c5l-lus-tra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coZ=cojt=cwm=with, 
together ;  and  lustratio=  a  shining.  ]  A  combina¬ 
tion  or  union  of  light ;  a  joint  illustration. 

“ .  .  .  a  certain  collustration  and  conjunction  of 
light  and  brightness,  .  .  .  ’’—Plutarch:  Morals,  v.  237. 

*COl-lu’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  collutus,  pa.  par.  of  colluo 
=to  wash  out,] 

Old  Med. :  A  wash,  a  lotion. 

“  Therefore  use  collutions  made  of  those  things;  as  if 
they  should  be  moderate,  seeth  dates  sometime  in  water 
alone,  and  sometime  with  a  little  honey  put  to  them. 
Likewise  make  decoctions  of  roses,  vine  buds,  brambles, 
cipresse,  the  first  buds  of  pomegranate  flowers,  siligna, 
roots  of  mulberie,  soure  apple,  and  sorbus.” — Barrougli : 
Method  of  Physic,  1624.  ( Nares .) 

col-lu-t'dr-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  colluo= to  wash  out.] 

Med. :  A  wash  for  the  mouth,  a  gargle.  (Dungli- 
son .) 

* C ol-lu-vi-ar  -i-um ,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Class. 
Lat.  colluvio,  colluvies=washijigs,  filth.]  An  open¬ 
ing  formed  at  intervals  in  the  channel  of  an  aque¬ 
duct  for  ventilating  it  and  cleaning  away  any  foul 
depositleft  by  the  waters.  {Weale.) 


*C0l-lu'-vi-e§,  s.  [Lat.]  Filth,  a  mixed  mass  of 
refuse.  ( Dunglison .) 

*c6l-ly  (1),  col'-low,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  coZ=coal: 
suff.  -y.]  The  smut,  grime,  or  soot  of  coal  or  burnt 
wood. 

“ .  .  besmeared  with  soot  colly,  perfumed  with 

opopanax.” — Burton:  On  Melancholy . 

col-ly  (2),  s.  [Collie.] 

*c6l'-ly,  v.  t.  [Colly  (1),  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  besmear  with  soot  or  grime  of  coal ;  to 
begrime. 

“  Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough.” 

B.  Jonson:  Poetaster • 

2.  Fig. :  To  darken,  to  make  black  or  dark. 

“  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heav’n  and  earth; 

And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow’r  to  say,  behold, 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.” 

Shakesp. :  Mids.  Night  Dream,  i.  1. 

*COl'-ly-bIst,  s.  [Gr.  kollybistes,  from  kollybos = 
a  small  coin.]  A  money-changer. 

“  See  now  how  his  eyes  sparkle  with  holy  anger,  and 
dart  forth  beams  of  indignation,  in  the  faces  of  these 
guilty  cnllybists;  see  how  his  hands  deale  strokes  and 
ruin.”— Bp.  Hall:  Cont.  Christ’s  Procession  to  the  Temple. 

*c6l  -ly-fldw-er,  s-  [Cauliflower.] 

col-lyl,  s.  [Gr.  kolla= glue,  and  hyle—  .  .  - 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem. :  The  chemical  principle  in  glue. 

*C6l-lyr-id'-I-an§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kollyridia= little 
cakes.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  so  denominated  from  the  little  cakes  which 
they  offered  to  the  "Virgin  Mary.  The  sect  consisted 
chiefly  of  Arabian  women,  who,  out  of  an  extrava¬ 
gant  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  year  to  celebrate  a  solemn  feast,  and.  to 
render  divine  honors  to  her  as  to  a  goddess,  eating 
the  cakes  which  they  offered  in  her  name. 

If  It  is  said  that  the  members  of  this  sect  were 
not  native  Arabs,  but  immigrants  from  Thrace  and 
Scythia.  While  pagans  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  offer  similar  cakes  to  Venus  or  Astarte. 

col'-lyr-ite,  s.  [Gr.  kollyrion=(  1)  an  eye-salve, 
(2)  a  fine  clay  in  which  a  seal  can  be  impressed; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Allophane.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
A  clay-like  white  mineral,  with  a  glimmering  luster, 
a  greasy  feel,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Compo¬ 
sition:  Silica,  14’14;  alumina,  48'02;  water,  37’84. 
Sometimes  the  proportions  are  different.  It  is 
found  in  England  in  the  Upper  Chalk  at  Hove, 
near  Brighton ;  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Hungary  and  Saxony. 

COl-lyr-I'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  kollyrites= a  roll,  or  loaf 
of  coarse  bread.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Collyritid®  (q.  v.). 

col-lyr-it'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  collyrites 
(genit.  collyritis) ,  and  suff.  -idee..] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids.  They 
are  found  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

col-lyr’-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kollyrion=  an 
eye-salve  ...  a  fine  clay  on  which  a  seal  can  be 
impressed.] 

1.  Medicine: 

(1)  An  eye-salve,  or  ointment  for  the  eyes ;  an  eye¬ 
wash. 

(2)  A  preparation  of  medicine,  in  a  solid  state, 
made  up  in  a  cylindrical  roll,  so  as  to  be  introduced 
into  some  of  the  openings  of  the  body,  as  the  anus, 
nostrils,  &c. 

2.  Min. :  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Samian 
earth.  [Kaolinite.] 

Col -mar,  s.  [The  name  of  a  town  in  Alsace.] 

1.  As  a  proper  name:  The  town  named  in  the  ety¬ 
mology. 

2.  A  sort  of  pear. 

col'-me-nier,  s.  [O.  Eng.  col-me-near— hug  me 
close.  It  was  so  called  from  the  flowers  being 
formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster.  (Prior.)]  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  Dianthus  barbatus.  [Tolmenier.] 

*c5r-mie,  *col-my,  *col-o-my,  a.  [Prob.  the 
same  as  Colly,  v.  (q.  v.)J  [Colmie,  s.]  Black, 
begrimed. 

“He  lokede  him  abute  with  his  colmie  snute.” 

King  Horn,  108L 

*col  -mle,  s.  [Colemie.]  A  full-grown  coal-fish. 

*col-mose,  *col-maus,  s.  [A.  S.  colmase.]  The 
Coal-tit  or  Coal-mouse.  The  word  appears  to  be 
also  used  for  the  Sea-mew.  [Coal-mouse.] 

“  In  Lagenia  is  a  pond  there  be  seen  colmaus  birdes.” 

Caxton:  Descript.  Eng.,  p.  54. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


colobium 
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*col-o -bl-um  (Lat.),  *col-obe  {Eng.)-,  s.  fGr. 
kolobos=  docked,  stunted.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  The  sleeveless  dress  of 
a  monk. 

2.  An  episcopal  garment, 
like  the  tunic,  but  without 

sleeves 

3.  A  dress  worn  by  a  king 
at  his  coronation,  and  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  ecclesiastical  dal¬ 
matic.  ( Ogilvie .) 

col-6-bo  -m?,,  s.  [Gr.] 

Med. :  A  maimed  or  muti¬ 
lated  organ. 

eol  -6-bus,  s.  [Gr.  kolo- 
bos  =  d  o  c  k  e  d  ,  stunted, 
curtal;  of  animals,  short- 
homed,  short-eared,  .  .  . 
maimed,  mutilated,  from 
Gr.  kolos= docked,  stunted.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  mon-  Colobium. 

keys,  family  Simiadse.  The 

facial  angle  is  from  40“  to  45°,  the  muzzle  short,  the 
face  naked,  with  cheek  pouches,  the  anterior  hands 
are  destitute  of  a  thumb,  and  callosities  are  on  the 
buttocks.  The  species  inhabit  the  forests  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa.  Colobus 
polycomos  is  called  by  the  natives  the  king  of  the 
monkeys  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  colors,  it  having 
a  jet-black  body  with  a  white  tail,  a  brown  face  and 
a  yellow  and  black  hood  or  pelerine. 


col-o-ca’-fl-g,,  s.  [Lat.  colocasia ,  colocasium: 
Gt.  kolokasia,  kolokasion  —  the  Egyptian  bean, 
Nymphcea  lotus  and  Nelumbium  speciosum  (two 
water-lilies),  also  the  Colocasia  of  modern  botanists 
(Colocasia  antiquorum.)  See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Aracere.  The  spa¬ 
dix  has  a  clavate  or  pointed  top  destitute  of  sta¬ 
mens,  while  on  the  closely  allied  genus  Caladium, 
the  summit  of  the  spadix  is  covered  with  stamens, 
though  the  extreme  apex  ultimately  becomes  bare. 
The  leaves  of  the  Colocasia  are  peltate,  the  stem 
herbaceous,  the  juice  milky,  the  rootstocks  tuber¬ 
ous.  India  is  the  original  home  of  the  genus, 
though  species  are  now  cultivated  in  most  hot 
countries.  The  rootstocks  of  Colocasia  himalensis 
form  a  chief  portion  of  the  food  of  some  hill  tribes. 
C.  antiquorum,  called  by  Linnseus  Arum  Colocasia, 
the  best  known  species,  is  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt. 
&c.,  for  its  leaves,  which  though  acrid  are  boiled 
till  they  are  wholesome,  and  eaten  as  spinach.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  greenhouses.  The  stems 
and  the  tubers  of  C.  indica  are  eaten  in  Brazil. 
The  rootstocks  of  C.  esculenta  macrorhiza,  called 
“  tara  ”  or  “  kopeh  ”  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are 
used  as  food.  The  leaves  of  C.  esculenta  have  a 
quivering  motion  at  uncertain  intervals  every  day. 
Lecoq,  who  first  observed  this,  attributes  it  to  the 
incessant  pulsation  of  the  imprisoned  sap. 

col’-o-gynth,  s.  [Lat.  colocynthis ;  Gr.  kolokyn- 
this.'] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  the  bitter  cucumber, 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  called  also  Cucumis  colocyn¬ 
this.  It  has  unisexual  flowers  with  five  stamens,  a 
3-6  celled  ovary,  and  a  cucumber-like  fruit  with 
many  seeds.  It  grows  in  India,  Syria,  including 
Palestine,  &c. 

If  Himalayan  colocynth:  Citrullus  ( Cucumis ) 
Pseudo-colocynthis. 

“  Colocynth  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  termed  in  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings,  iv.  39)  the  wild  vine  (literally  the 
vine  of  the  field),  whose  fruit  the  sacred  historian  calls 
Pakkoth,  a  word  which  in  our  translation  is  rendered  wild 
gourd.  .  .  .  Colocynth  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  at 

a  very  early  period.  Hippocrates  employed  kolokynthis 
agria  (Cucurbita  sylvestris,  or  wild  gourd)  only  in  pes¬ 
saries  for  bringing  on  menstruation.  JDioscorides  gives  a 
good  description  of  colocynth  .  .  .  By  digesting  the 
watery  extract  of  colocynth  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating 
the  tincture,  we  obtain  a  mass  ...  to  which  the  name 
of  colocynthin  has  been  applied.” — Pereira:  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 


colocynth  pulps. 

Pharm. :  Colocynthidis  pulpa.  The  dried  decor¬ 
ticated  fruit,  freed  from  seeds,  of  Citrullus  ( Cu¬ 
cumis )  colocynthis.  The  pulp  is  light  and  spongy, 
whitish-yellow,  with  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  used 
in  the  form  of  extract,  and  to  form  pills.  It  is  a 
irastic  purgative. 

col-o-$ynth'-eIn,  s.  [Eng.  colocynth;  -ein.] 

[COLOCYNTHIN.] 

col-o-fjynth'-in,  s.  [Eng.  colocynth,  and  suff. 

in6hem. :  A  bitter  substance,  said  to  be  a  glucoside, 
C56H84023,  contained  in  colocynth.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  bitter  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  7'7  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and 
a  resinous  mass  which  is  called  colocynthein. 


Co-16  gne  ( g  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Cologne; 
Ger.  KOln,  a  contraction  of  Lat.  colonia,  in  its 
Roman  name,  Agrippina  Colonia.] 


A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Geog. :  A  fortified  city  of  West  Germany,  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  Europe. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Cologne-water  (q.  v.). 

B.  4s.  adj. :  Found  or  made  at  Cologne,  or  in  any 
other  way  pertaining  to  it. 

Cologne-earth,  s. 

Painting:  A  native  pigment  similar  to  the  Van¬ 
dyke  brown  in  its  uses  and  properties  as  a  color. 
(Weale.) 

Cologne-water,  s.  [Eau-de-Cologne.] 

COl’-6-lIte,  s.  [Gr.  kolon= a  limb,  or  member  of 

the  body,  and  lithos= a  stone.] 

_  Palceont. :  A  fossil  worm-like  body  found  in  the 
lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  and  described  by 
Count  Mtinster  as  Lumbricaria,  but  considered  by 
Agassiz  to  be  the  petrified  intestines  of  fishes,  or 
the  contents  of  those  intestines,  retaining  the  form 
of  the  tortuous  tube  in  which  they  were  lodged. 
( Buckland ;  Ceol.  &  Min.,  i.,  199,  200.) 

col-om'-hlc,  a.  [Eng.  colomb(o),  and  suff.  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  existing  in  calumba. 

colombic  acid,  ealumbic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  which  occurs  in  colombo-root, 
Jateorrhiza  calumba,  (LiIL^Oe'ILO.  The  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  root  is  treated  with  lime-water,  and 
the  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Colombic  acid  is  precipitated  as  white  flakes,  insol¬ 
uble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol;  the  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  plumbic 
acetate. 

col-om'-bin,  s.  [Calumbine.] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  contained  in  colombo- 
root,  obtained  by  treating  the  extract  with  ether. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  have  a 
strong  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which 
afterward  becomes  red ;  on  adding  water  a  rust- 
colored  precipitate  is  formed. 

c6  lom'-bo,  col-om’-ba,  col-um'-bg,,  s.  [Cal- 

UMBA.J 

“The  ‘Calumba'  plant  furnishes  the  medicinal  Co¬ 
lombo  root.” — Simmonds:  Comm.  Prod,  of  the  Veget.  King- 
dom . 

colombo-root,  s.  [Calumba.] 

CO’-lcn,  s.  [Gr.  kolon= a  member.] 

1.  Gram.:  A  point  ( :)  used  to  make  a  pause 
greater  than  that  of  a  comma  or  a  semicolon,  and 
less  than  that  of  a  period.  Its  use  is  not  very  ex¬ 
actly  fixed,  being  confounded  by  most  with  the 
semicolon.  It  was  used,  before  punctuation  was 
refined,  to  mark  almost  any  sense  less  than  a  period. 
To  apply  it  properly,  we  should  place  it,  perhaps, 
only  where  the  sense  is  continued  without  depend¬ 
ence  Of  grammar  or  construction  ;  as,  I  love  him,  I 
despise  him:  I  have  long  ceased  to  trust,  but  shall 
never  forbear  to  succor  him.  The  use  of  the  colon, 
however,  like  that  of  the  other  punctuation  points, 
cannot  be  defined  by  undeviating  rules,  various 
authors  insisting  upon  purely  arbitrary  methods  of 
employment.  Charles  Dickens,  for  instance,  uses 
this  point  probably  more  freely  than  almost  any 
other  English  author.  In  this  country  the  use  of 
the  colon  is  much  restricted,  and  it  is  principally 
employed  to  separate  introductory  or  explanatory 
remarks  from  that  which  follows,  especially  if  that 
introduction  ends  with  the  words  as  follows,  thus, 
the  following ,  &c. ;  e.  g.,  “Now  thebirth  of  Jesus  was 
on  this  wise:  [Here  follows  an  account  of  that 
event.]  ”  Or  it  may  be  used  to  introduce  a  direct 
quotation  ;  e^c/.,  “  The  honorable  gentleman  in  clos¬ 
ing  said :  [Here  follow  the  remarks  made  by  the 
speaker.]”  Other  instances  of  its  use  occur  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  these  are  the  principal. 

1]  The  colon  was  first  brought  into  use  by  Thrasy- 
machus  about  373  B.  C.,  and  was  known  to  Aristotle. 
It  was  introduced  into  English  literature  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  A.  D.  (Haydn.)  In  the  Prayer- 
book  version  of  the  Psalms  a  colon  is  used  to  mark 
the  division,  originally  for  musical  purposes,  of 
each  verse  into  two  portions. 

2.  Anat. :  The  greatest  and  widest  of  all  the  intes¬ 
tines,  about  eight  or  nine  hands’ breadth  long.  It 
begins  where  the  ilium  ends,  in  the  cavity  of  the  os 
ilium  on  the  right  side ;  from  thence  ascending  by 
the  kidney  on  the  same  side,  it  passes  under  the 
concave  side  of  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
tied,  as  likewise  to  the  gall-bladder,  which  tinges  it 
yellow  in  that  place :  then  it  runs  under  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach  to  the  spleen  in  the  left  side, to  which 
it  is  also  knit:  from  thence  it  turns  down  to  the 
left  kidney  ;  and  thence  passing,  in  form  of  an  S,  it 
terminates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum  in 
the  rectum.  (Quincy.) 

“  The  contents  of  the  colon  are  of  a  sour,  fetid,  acid 
smell  in  rabbits.” — Floyer:  On  the  Humors. 

Colon-bacillus:  The  microbe  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

3.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Silphid®. 


*col'-6ne,  s.  [Lat.  cotonus.]  A  clown,  a  rustic. 

[Clown.] 

t(  A  country  colone  toil  and  moil.” 

Burton:  Anat.  Melanch.  Dem.  to  the  Reader. 

colonel  (pron.  kur'-nel),  *colonell,  *coronel, 
*COroneIl,  s.  [Fr.  colonel;  O.  Fr.  colonnel,  from 
Ital.  colonello—(  1)  a  little  column,  (2)  a  colonel, 
from  colonna=  a  column;  Lat.  columna.]  The 
chief  commander  of  a  regiment;  a  field  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  next  to  the  general  officer. 

“  The  chiefesthelp  must  be  the  care  of  the  colonel,  that 
hath  the  government  of  all  his  garrison.”— Spenser:  On 
Ireland. 

If  Formerly  pronounced  as  written,  col'-O-nel. 

“  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  at  arms.” 

Milton:  Sonnet  viii. 

See  also  example  under  Colonel,  v. 

*c6l  -6-nel,  v.  i.  [Colonel,  s.]  To  act  or  take 
the  part  of  a  colonel ;  to  act  as  a  military  adventurer. 

“  Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a -colonelling  ?  ” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

colonelcy  (pron.  kur-nel-§y),  s.  [Eng.  colonel ; 
•cy.]  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  a  colonel. 

“ .  .  .  Sir  Arthur  obtained  .  .  .  the  colonelcy  of 
the  33d  regiment  of  the  line,  .  .  .” — Gleig:  Translation 
of  Brialmonf  s  Life  of  Wellington,  p.  157. 

*col-6-nel  -lIng,  pr.  par.  or  s.  [Colonel,  d.] 
colonelship  (pron.  kur -nel-shlp),  $.  [Eng. 
colonel;  -ship.] 

1.  The  same  as  Colonelcy  (q.  y.). 

*2.  The  feelings  or  manners  of  a  colonel. 

“While  he  continued  a  subaltern,  he  complained 
against  the  pride  of  colonels  toward  their  officers;  yet, 
in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  received  his  commission 
for  a  regiment,  he  confessed  that  colonelship  was  coming 
fast  upon  him.” — Swift. 

*c6l-6n-er,  s.  [Lat.  colonus.]  A  colonist,  a 
countryman  or  farmer. 

“  [A  certain  tract  of  land]  they  made  over  to  coloners 
and  new  inhabitants.”  —  Holland :  Camden,  p.  138. 
(Davies. ) 

col  o  -nI-(H,  a-  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  colonia= a 
colony.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  colony. 

B.  4s  substantive: 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  colony. 

2.  Eng.  Eccl.  (contemptuously) :  A  colonial  bishop, 
specially  one  who  has  resigned  his  see  abroad  and 
returned  permanently  to  England. 

colonial  bishoprics,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Eccles. :  There  are  fifty-one  English  colonial 
bishoprics,  the  first  established  being  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1787.  Colonial  bishops  can  exercise  all 
episcopal  functions  in  Great  Britain  except  juris¬ 
diction. 

colonial  office,  s.  The  English  government  office 
where  business  connected  with  the  government  of 
the  Colonies  is  carried  on.  A  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  was  first  appointed  in  1768.  In  1782  the 
title  was  abolished  again  and  the  Colonies  placed 
under  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  1801  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  W ar.  In  1854  the  original  arrangement  was 
reverted  to,  and  there  have  been  Colonial  Secre¬ 
taries  ever  since. 

tc6l-6'-ni-g,l-i§m,  s.  ■  [Eng.  colonial;  -ism.)  An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  habit  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  colonials. 

Col-6  -Hi-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  colonial;  - ly .]  By 
colonists,  in  colonies,  or  in  one  of  them. 

“  Laagers,  as  fortified  posts  are  colonially  called  .  . 

— London  Times;  Pietermaritzburg  Corresp. 

eol-on-Ic-3,1,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
colonicalis,  from  colonus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
farming  or  husbandry. 

“  Colonical  services  were  those,  which  were  done  by  the 
ceorls  and  socmen  ...  to  their  lords.” — Spelman. 
col'-on-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  colon(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  a  member  of  a  colonizing  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  a  colonizer. 

“The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts,  .  .  .  ” — A.  Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  7. 

2.  A  member  or  inhabitant  of  a  colony ;  a-settler 
in  a  colony. 

col-on -l-tis,  Co-ll-tis,  s.  [Gr.  kolon- a  mem¬ 
ber,  used  in  mod.  med.  for  thecolon  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
suff.  itis— denoting  inflammation.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  colon,  called  by  French 
writers  colitis,  and  by  Dr.  Ballingall,  an  English 
physician,  colonitis.  It  is  the  disease  now  called 
Dysentery  (q.  v.). 

col-6n-I-za -tion,  c6l-6n-I-§a  -tion,  s.  [Eng. 
coloniz(e) ;  -ation.\T\ic  act  of  colonizing,  or  found¬ 
ing  colonies  ;  the  state  of  being  colonized. 

“  .  .  .  our  growth  by  colonization,  and  by  conquest, 

.  .  .  ” — Burke:  On  the  Cause  of  Discontents. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  J<Swl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


Sell,  chorus,  shin>  bench;  S°>  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shns.  -ble,  -die.,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


colonizationist 

tcol-on-l-za'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  colonization; 
-is£.]  A  supporter  of  colonization  ;  one  who  favors 
the  colonization  of  Africa  by  emigrants  from  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States. 

col  -on-Ize,  col  -6n-i§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  coloniser, 
from  colonie .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  found  or  plant  a  colony  in  ;  to  settle  in  ;  to 
people  with  colonists. 

“Druinahath  advantage  by  acquest  of  islands,  which 
she  colonizeth  and  fortifieth  daily.” — Howel:  Vocal  Forest. 

2.  To  migrate  to  and  settle  in. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  found  or  plant  colonies, 
col-on-ized,  c8l -on-I§ed,  pa.par.  or  a.  [Col¬ 
onize.] 

col-on-I-zer,  c8l-6n-I-§er,  s.  [Eng.  colon- 
iz(e ) ;  -erf)  One  who  colonizes  or  settles  in  a  colony. 
{Chambers.) 

col'-on-i-zing,  cSl-on-I-sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Colonize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  planting  colonies ;  colon¬ 
ization. 

“  .  .  .  the  progress  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been 

attended  with  the  same  benefit  .  .  .” — Robertson:  Hist. 
America. 

C0l-6n-na.  de,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  colonnata ;  Sp.  colun- 
ada,  from  Fr.  colonne;  Ital.  colonna,  from  Lat. 
columna=a  column.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally:  ■ 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

“Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.”  Cowper The  Task,  bk.  i. 

2.  A  series  or  range  of  pillars. 

“  For  you  my  colonnades  extend  their  wings.” 

Pope. 

II.  Fig. :  A  series  or  row  of  objects  resembling 

pillars. 

“The  poplars  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade, 

And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade.” 

Cowper:  The  Poplar  Field. 

B.  Arch.:  A  range  of  columns.  If  the  columns 
are  four  in  number  it  is  tetrastyle  ;  if  six  in  number, 
hexastyle ;  when  there  are  eight,  octastyle;  when 
ten,  decastyle.  and  so  on,  according  to  the  Greek 
numerals.  When  a  colonnade  is  in  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing  it  is  called  a  portico ;  when  surrounding  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  peristyle;  and  when  double  or  more,  poly¬ 
style.  (See  those  words.)  The  colonnade  is,  more¬ 
over,  designated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
intercolumniations  introduced  as  follows :  pycno- 
style,  when  the  space  between  the  columns  is  one 
diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column ;  systyle }  when  it 
is  of  two  diameters  ;  eustyle,  when  of  two  diameters 
and  a  quarter ;  diastyle,  when  three ;  and  arceostyle, 
when  four.  {Gwilt.) 

A  colonnade  differs  from  an  arcade  in  this 
respect,  that  the  columns  of  the  former  support 
straight  architraves  instead  of  arches. 

c8-ld-n6-§er'-e,S,  s.  [Gr.  kolon—a  limb,  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  body  .  .  .  one  of  the  extremities  ( ?) ,  or 
kolone=& hill,  .  .  .  peak  (?),  and  keras= a  horn.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Rhinoceridee,  having  two 
minute  horns  on  the  nose,  but  one  on  each  side  of 
the  head  instead  of  one  behind  the  other  as  in  vari¬ 
ous  ordinary  Rhinoceroses.  It  is  from  the  Eocene 
of  North  America. 

col  -on-^,  s.  [Fr.  colonie;  Ital.  &  Lat.  colonia, 
from  Lat.  colonus,  from  colo= to  till,  to  cultivate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  sent  out  from  a 
mother-country  to  colonize  and  settle  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  land,  and  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parent  state. 

“  Osiris,  or  the  Bacchus  of  the  ancients,  is  reported  to 
have  civilized  the  Indians,  planting  colonies,  and  build¬ 
ing  cities.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  The  district  or  part  of  a  country  colonized. 

II.  Fig. :  A  number  or  body  of  living  creatures  or 
plants  living  or  growing  together. 

“  New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share; 

New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air.” 

Dryden:  1st  Bk.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  94-5. 

B.  Technically : 

I.  History: 

1.  Phenician  Colonies:  Ere  yet  the  Latin  word 
existed,  or  at  least  had  acquired  the  meaning  of  col¬ 
ony,  nations  whose  territory  was  too  small  for  their 
population,  sent  forth  some  of  their  numbers  to 
occupy  other  regions.  The  great  maritime  nation  of 
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antiquity,  the  Phenicians,  were  also  early  coloniz¬ 
ers.  Tyre  was  called  by  Isaiah  “the  daughter  of 
Zidon,”  ch.  xxiii.  12,  by  which  is  meant  that  Tyre 
was  originally  a  Sidonian  colony.  Tyre  in  turn 
founded  various  settlements,  such  as  Carthage, 
Gades  (Cadiz),  and  others. 

2.  Grecian  Colonies:  Almost  every  Greek  state 
and  tribe  sent  forth  colonies ;  the  whole  west  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  studded 
with  them,  as  was  Southern  Italy  ;  besides  these, 
the  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  the 
Phocians  Marseilles  in  Southern  France.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  kolonia,  in  Greek, 
primarily  meant  a  grave,  and  not  a  colony,  and 
when,  in  the  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles  (xvi.  12),  it  is  used 
in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  only  as  a  Greek  method  of 
writing  the  Roman  word. 

3.  Roman  Colonies:  The  Phenician  and  Greek 
colonies  were  small  states  independent  of  the 
mother  country;  the  Roman  colonies,  however, 
were  subject  to  the  parent  government.  They  were 
of  two  kinds— citizen  or  civil  colonies,  with  a  plow 
upon  their  coins,  and  military  colonies,  with  war¬ 
like  ensigns  on  theirs. 

4.  Modern  European  Colonies:  In  founding  colo¬ 
nies,  as  in  so  much  more,  Italy  led  the  way,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  having  done  so  in  mediaeval 
times.  Spain  and  Portugal  followed  next,  the 
former  in  America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  the 
latter  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Brazil. 
Holland  succeeded  Portugal  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
occupied  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taken  from  it 
during  th  e  N  apoleonic  war.  France  has  been  un  fort¬ 
unate  in  its  colonies,  many  of  which  are  now  under 
the  sway  of  the  British  sovereign.  The  British  colo¬ 
nial  empire  is  the  most  magnificent  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  New  England  settled  by  the  Puritans, 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Quakers,  and  Virginia  by  the 
Cavaliers,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  colony, 
which,  becoming  independent  in  1776,  has  developed 
into  the  United  States,  now  more  populous  by 
over  double  the  number  of  millions  than  the 
mother  country,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about 
3,002,882  square  miles.  The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
aggregated  around  the  territory  surrendered  by  the 
French  in  1763,  has  an  area  of  about  3,620,510  square 
miles,  while  the  whole  British  possessions  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  about  4,350,000.  The  area  of  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  about  3,768,000  square  miles, 
Australia,  all  of  which  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
is  believed  to  have  about  2,967,500  square  miles. 
Adding  New  Zealand  and  other  settlements  in  the 
Pacific,  this  is  brought  up  to  about  3,181,344.  The 
area  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjacent  more  or 
less  settled  territories  is  at  least  240,110  square 
miles  ;  the  whole  British  African  possessions  about 
270,000.  Guiana  in  South  America  has  an  area  of 
about  100,000  square  miles.  Compare  with  these 
figures  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
121,115  square  miles.  In  this  examination  various 
of  the  smaller  colonies  are  omitted  for  want  of 
space,  and  thb  vast  Indian  possessions,  as  not  likely 
to  prove  permanent  colonies  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word. 

II.  Law:  British  colonies  were  obtained  (1)  by 
conquest,  (2)  by  cession  under  treaty,  (3)  by  occu¬ 
pancy,  (4)  or  by  hereditary  descent.  In  the  first 
two  cases  the  colony  retains  its  own  laws  till  they 
are  altered  by  the  Sovereign  or  Council,  subordinate 
however  to  Parliament.  In  the  third  case  the  col¬ 
ony,  which  is  of  the  type  called  a  plantation,  is 
under  such  English  laws  as  are  applicable  to  a 
community  of  this  type.  In  the  fourth  case,  the 
laws  previously  existing  are  in  force  till  modified  by 
Parliament.  The  larger  colonies  are  now  very  nearly 
independent.  The  Home  authorities  appoint  their 
governors,  but  they  have  legislatures  of  their  own, 
which  sometimes  exert  their  power  in  taxing  manu¬ 
factured  goods  imported  from  the  mother  country, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  raise  troops  and  trust 
to  them  for  defense  in  ordinary  emergencies. 

III.  Geol. :  A  phenomenon  to  which  attention  was 
called  by  M.  Barrande,  the  eminent  Bohemian 
palaeontologist,  and  which  has  been  defined  as  the 
co-existence  of  two  general  faunas,  which  consid¬ 
ered  in  their  entirety  are  nevertheless  distinct.  The 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  have  different 
assemblages  of  fossils.  In  examining  Lower  Silu¬ 
rian  strata  Barrande  found  that  certain  Upper 
Silurian  fossils  made  their  appearance  in  particular 
beds,  then  vanished,  then  reappeared  again  some 
beds  higher  in  the  series,  but  which  still  were  Lower 
Silurian.  It  is  a  canon  of  geology  that  no  species 
which  once  becomes  everywhere  extinct  is  ever 
again  reintroduced.  Barrande  is  therefore  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  an  Upper  Silurian  sea,  with  groups  of 
characteristic  fossils,  existed  in  one  part  of  Europe 
while  a  Lower  Silurian  one  had  not  departed  from 
Bohemia.  The  barrier  between  the  two  was  occa¬ 
sionally  broken  down  to  a  partial  extent,  allowing 
the  escape  of  a  few  species  from  the  one  to  the  other . 
All  geologists  are  not,_  however,  convinced  that 
Barrande’s  stratigraphical  observation  was  accu¬ 
rate. 

*c6l-&n-y,  v.  t.  [Colony,  s.]  To  colonize. 


colophony 

cSl’-o-phane,  s.  [Fr.  colophane.)  [Colophonia.] 
Chem. :  C2ijH:io02.  A  yellow  amorphous  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  occurs  in  lcica-resm, 
obtained  from  tree_s  belonging  to  the  order  lere- 
binthacesB  growing  in  Guiana, 
col-oph  -?,n-y,  s.  [Colophony.] 
col  -o-phene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  colopli (ony),  and  suff. 

-pup  ( ClhPYH  ^  1 

Chem.:  CioH^Uterebeno.  An  aromatic  hydro¬ 
carbon,  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  turpentine  oil.  It  boils  at  310  . 

col-o-phir-ene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,coloph(ony) ;  il{l), 
and  suff.  -ene  {Chem.). ]  . 

Chem. :  C2nH32.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  satu¬ 
rating  colophene  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
distilling  the  indigo-colored  product  with  baryta. 

c8l-6-ph8l-iC,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  coloph(ony)  ; 
(alcoh)ol(l),  and  suff.  -ic.]  A  term  occurring  in  the 
subjoined  compound, 
colopholic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  constituent  of  colophony  least  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

col  -6  phon,  s.  [Gr.  kolophon=the  top,  the  sum¬ 
mit.]  .  .  .  .  .  ., 

Bibliog.:  A  device  or  inscription  giving  the 
printer’s  name,  place  of  printing,  and  date,  formerly 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  books. 

“But  the  same  practice  continued  when  the  colophon, 
or  final  description,  fell  into  disuse,  .  .  .” — De  Morgan: 

On  the  Difficulty  of  Correct  Description  of  Books. 

*c8l-0  pho'-ni-a.,  s.  [InFr.  colophone,  colophane; 
Prov.  colophonia ;  Sp.  and  Ital.  colofonia,  from  Gr. 
kolophonie  —  resin,  from  the  town  of  Colophon  in 
Asia  Minor.] 

1.  The  gum  derived  from  the  genus  of  plants 
described  under  2. 

2.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  genus  now  called 
Canarium  (q.v.).  Colophonia  niauritiana,  the  plant 
which  furnished  the  resin,  is  now  called  Canarium 
commune. 

*c5L6-ph.8n  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  colophon;  - ian .] 
Bibliog. :  Pertaining  to  the  colophon  of  a  book. 
{Cudworth.) 

c8l-6-ph8n  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  colophon(y)  (q.v.),  and 
suff.  -ic.’]  Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or  derived  from 
colophony. 

colophonic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  resinous  acids  pinic, 
pimaric,  sylvic,  and  colopholic,  which  are  present 
in  colophony.  Some  chemists  state  that  the  acid 
is  chiefly  abietic  acid. 

col-oph'-on-ln.  s.  [Eng.  colophon(y) ,  and  suff. 
-in.) 

Chem. :  C10H22O3.  By  washing  old  essence  of  resin 
with  water,  and  evaporating  the  wash  water,  col- 
ophonin  hydrate  is  obtained,  CioH2203'H20,  in  large 
colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  gives  a  green  color  with  acids. 

C0l-8ph -on-Ite,  s.  [From  Eng.  colophony  =  a 
resin  ;  Gr.  kolophonios— from  Colophon  in  Ionia.] 
Min, :  A  variety  of  coarse  granular  brownish- 
yellow  or  reddish-brown  garnet,  resinous  in  luster, 
like  colophony,  and  usually  with  iridescent  hues. 
It  is  found  at  Arendal  in  Norway.  ( Dana  &  Phil¬ 
lips.) 

col-6-ph8n-8ne,  s.  [Eng.  colophon(y),  and  suff. 
-one.) 

Chem. :  CuHigO.  An  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  of  colophony.  It  is  a  colorless  refractive 
liquid,  boiling  at  97°. 
col-8ph  -on-y,  s.  [Colophonia.] 

Chem. :  The  resinous  substance  which  remains 
when  turpentine  or  pure  resin  is  heated  till  the 
water  and  volatile  oil  is  expelled.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  several  resinous  isomeric  acids,  C20H30O2.  They 
are  probably  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  turpentine 
oil,  thus  2C ; f,H  1 6+O3 = C20H00O2+H2O .  Colophony 
varies  in  color  from  light  yellow  to  brown,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  heat  at  which  it  has  been  prepared.  It 
softens  at  70°  and  melts  at  135° ;  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  it  gives  off  volatile  oils,  and  yields  colopholic 
acid.  When  distilled  in  iron  retorts  it  gives  off 
gases,  and  a  yellow  strong  smelling  liquid  distils 
over,  called  essence  of  rosin,  which  yields  by  frac¬ 
tional  distillation  colophonone,  and  then  an  optic¬ 
ally  indifferent  camphene,  boiling  at  160°,  and 
afterward  a  viscid  fluorescent  oil,  called  rosin  oil, 
which,  when  treated  with  quicklime,  has  the 
formula  C30H40O.  Colophony  is  used  for  making 
varnishes  and  cements,  in  preparing  ointments,  and 
as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  soldering  of  metals,  for 
adulterating  soap,  and  for  rubbing  the  bows  of 
violins.  Colophony  distilled  with  lime  in  retorts 
gives  off  gases  of  the  paraffin  series,  also  propylene, 
amylene,  acetone,  and  a  substance  having  the 
formula  C5H10O.  When  colophony  is  distilled  with 
superheated  steam  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  benzene  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature,  toluene.  Colophony, 
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oxidized  in  a  retort  by  one  part  nitric  acid  and  two 
parts  water,  yields  isopkthalic  and  tremellitic 
acids.  The  syrupy  mother  liquid,  treated  with 
fusing  nitric  acid,  yields  a  crystalline  mass  of  tere- 
bic  acid.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

“Turpentines  and  oils  leave  a  colophony,  upon  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  their  thinner  oil.” —Floy er :  On  the  Humors. 

col-o-qum-tl  -d?l,  s.  [Sp.  &  Ital.  coloquintida ; 
Fr.  coloquinte,  from  Gr.  kolokynthis,  genit.  kolokyn- 
thidos .]  The  Colocynth  (q.  v.). 

“  .  .  .  the  food,  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as 
locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.” 
— Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

col  -or,  col -our,  *col-ur,  *cul-ur,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
couleur;  Sp.  &  Port,  color;  Ital.  colore,  from  Lat. 
color.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  quality  of  bodies  by  virtue  of  which  they 
present  different  appearances  in  respect  of  hue  or 
tint  to  the  eye. 

(2)  The  complexion  or  hue  of  the  face ;  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  freshness  or  blood  in  the  face. 


“And  his  ears  trickled,  and  his  color  fled.” — Dryden. 

(3)  The  material  pigments  used  for  coloring. 

‘When  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live, 

The  treach’rous  colors  the  fair  art  betray.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Crit.,  491-2. 

(4)  Any  tint  or  hue,  as  distinguished  from  black 
or  white. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  representation,  character,  or  description ; 
an  outward  cover  or  form. 

“  .  .  .  to  put  false  colors  upon  things,  to  call  good 

evil  and  evil  good,  .  .  — Swift. 

(2)  A  pretense,  an  excuse,  a  false  show  or  appear¬ 
ance,  a  subterfuge. 

“  Thus  malice  under  the  color  of  justice  is  had.” 

Gower,  i.  62. 

(3)  An  excuse  or  palliation  of  a  fault ;  a  cover. 

“  But  yet  we  want  a  color  for  his  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*(4)  A  character,  a  kind  or  species. 

“Boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattlo  of  this 
color." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 


*(5)  The  face. 

(6)  A  color  used  as  the  badge  of  any  party  or  side. 

II.  T  (2).] 


[II.  7  (2).] 

(7)  Applied  euphemistically  to  members  of  those 
races  of  mankind  whose  skin  is  of  a  dark  color. 


“Marriages  between  white  men  and  women  of  color  are 
by  no  means  rare  .  .  .” — il CCulloch:  Geograph.  Diet .,- 

Brazil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics :  Color  in  optics  is  viewed  chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  solar  spectrum.  When  the  white 
line  which  reaches  us  from  the  sun  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another,  the  phenomenon  of  disper¬ 
sion  takes  place;  that  is,  the  light  is  decomposed 
into  several  colors.  They  are  generally  stated  to  be 
seven  in  number,  viz.,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.  As  these  may  be  produced 
when  light  is  transmitted  through  a  prism,  they  are 
generally  called  prismatic  colors.  They  are  not  all 
equally  refrangible,  the  violet  being  the  most  so 
and  the  orange  the  least.  On  the  theory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  was  the  first  to  decompose  white  light 
by  the  prism  and  again  recompose  it,  bodies  decom¬ 
pose  light  also  by  reflection,  and  their  color  de¬ 
pends  on  their  reflecting  power  for  the  different 
simple  colors.  Those  which  reflect  all  colors  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  spectrum  are 
white,  those  which  reflect  none  are  black.  Between 
these  two  limits  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  tints, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which 
bodies  reflect  some  colors  and  absorb  others.  On 
this  theory,  or  hypothesis,  bodies  have  no  colors  in 
themselves,  but  these  are  produced  by  the  kind  of 
light  which  they  reflect.  Some  colors  are  comple¬ 
mentary  to  each  other.  [Complementary. 1  A 
simple  color  is  one  which  cannot  be  decomposed. 

2.  Bot. :  The  tissue  of  plants  is  for  the  most  part 
colorless,of  a  silvery  white,  or  an  exceedingly  pale 
yellow.  The  cause  of  the  subsequent  color  is  the 
action  of  the  solar  lightwhich  produces  chlorophyll 
(q.  v.).  When  no  abnormal  causes  are  present  to 
alter  its  action,  this  makes  the  epidermis  of  every 
part  of  the  plant,  except  that  of  the  flower,  green. 
When  plants  naturally  green  become  variegated  it 
is  generally  a  diseased  state,  though  capable  of 
being  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  plant. 

The  researches  of  De  Candolle  have  shown  that 
there  are  two  series  of  colors  in  plants,  a  cyanic 
and  a  xapthic  one.  The  former  is  called,  by  Schiib- 
ler  and  Frank,  the  oxidized  series,  and  the  latter 
the  deoxidized  one.  Under  the  cyanic  series  of  col¬ 
ors  are  to  be  ranked  red,  orange-red,  orange-yellow, 
yellow,  yellow-green,  then  green,  occurring  specially 
in  the  leaves  oi  plants,  stands  as  a  connecting  link 


between  the  two  series,  while  under  the  xanthic 
series  are  to  be  placed  blue-green,  blue,  blue-violet, 
violet-red,  and  red.  [Coloring  Matter.]  Prof. 
Dickie,  of  Aberdeen,  has  traced  beautiful  relations 
between  form  and  color  in  the  corollas  of  plants. 
[Corolla.] 

Bischoff,  Lindley,  &c.,  considered  that  there  are, 
in  botanical  terminology,  eight  principal  colors, 
under  which  all  others  may  be  arranged— white, 
gray,  black,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red.  For 
subdivisions  of  these  see  the  words  themselves. 
Note,  however,  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
adjective  colored  has  a  special  botanical  significa¬ 
tion  inconsistent  with  this  arrangement.  [Colored, 
Bot.] 

3.  Painting:  The  coloring  pigments  used  by  paint¬ 
ers. 

4.  Dyeing :  Colors  used  in  dyeing  are  of  two  kinds : 
adjective  colors,  those  which  require  the  use  of  a 
mordant,  and  substantive  colors,  in  which  no  mor¬ 
dant  is  required. 

5.  Phren. :  That  faculty  which  is  supposed  to  give 
the  power  of  perceiving  and  appreciating  colors 
and  their  various  shades. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  term  variously  employed  in  mediaeval  trea¬ 
tises  on  music  to  represent :  a  repetition  of  a  sound 
in  part  music  (repetitio  ejusdem  vocis) ;  purity  of 
tone  (pulchritudo  soni) ;  a  movement  of  the  voice 
from  the  part  (florificatio  vocis) ;  an  alteration  of 
rhythm  by  different  voices  (idem  sonus  repetitus  in 
tempore  diverso  a  diversis  vocibus) ;  a  discord  pur¬ 
posely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety  (aliquando 
unus  eorum  ponitur  in  discordantiam  propter  col¬ 
or  em  musicee).  Some  have  gathered  from  the  defin¬ 
ition,  “Bepetitio  diversae  vocis  est  idem  sonus 
repetitus  in  tempore  diverso  a  diversis  vocibus,” 
that  a  musical  canon  is  meant  to  be  described. 

(2)  The  colored  lines  first  used  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  neumes  more  intelligible.  “  Quamvisper- 
fecta  sit  positura  neumarum,  caeca  omnino  est  et 
nihil  valet  sine  adjunctione  literarum  vel  colorum  ” 
{Guido).  [Clef,  Notation.]  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

7.  Military : 

*(1)  The  cognizance  or  insignia  of  a  knight. 

“  Then  the  knyghte  in  his  colurs  was  armit  ful  clene.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  30. 


(2)  The  flag,  ensign,  or  standard  of  an  army,  fleet, 
or  regiment,  or  country  (only  in  the  plural) . 

“The  banks  were  filled  with  companies,  passing  all 
along  the  river  under  their  colors,  .  .  .” — Knolles. 


T[  National  colors:  United  States,  stars  on  blue, 
13  tyhite  and  red  stripes ;  Great  Britain,  red  and 
blue,  with  crosses  of  SS.  Andrew  and  George  ;  Aus¬ 
tria,  red,  white  and  green :  Denmark,  red  with 
white  cross;  France,  blue,  white  and  red;  Nether¬ 
lands,  red,  white  and  blue;  Portugal,  blue  and 
white,  with  red  and  gold  crown  and  shield;  Ger¬ 
many,  black,  white  and  red ;  Russia,  white,  blue 
and  red ;  Spain,  red,  yellow  and  red ;  Sweden,  blue, 
with  yellow  cross ;  Switzerland,  red,  with  white 
cross. 

If  Addison  curiously  uses  the  plural  form  with  a 
singular  article. 

“An  author  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered  colors." 

— Addison 


If  To  fear  no  colors:  Properly  a  military  expres- 
sion=to  fear  no  enemy;  hence,  to  have  no  fear. 


‘‘Cl.  He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  r  orld,  needs  fear  no 
colors. 

N.  Make  that  good. 

Cl.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

M.  I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  born  of,  I  fear 
no  colors. 

Cl.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary? 

M.  In  the  wars;  and  that  you  may  be  bold  to  say  in  your 
foolery.”  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 


8.  Law : 

(1)  An  appearance  or  prinid facie  right,  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  title,  furnishing  a  reasonable  ground  for 
action. 

(2)  A  probable  but  really  false  plea,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  draw  the  decision  of  the  case  from  the 
jury  to  the  judge,  by  making  the  point  to  be  decided 
to  appear  to  be  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact.  {Ogil- 


vie.) 

H  Color  of  office : 

Law :  An  act  unjustly  done  through  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  an  office,  which  is  given  as  a  colorable  pre¬ 
text  for  it  when  its  real  origin  is  corruption. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  color,  hue, 
and  tint:  “  Color  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  hue  and 
tint  are  but  modes  of  color ;  the  former  of  which 
expresses  a  faint  or  blended  color;  the  latter  a  shade 
of  color.  Betwixt  the  colors  of  black  and  brown,  as 
of  all  other  leading  colors,  there  are  various  hues 
and  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which  natural 
objects  are  rendered  beautiful.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

B.  Asadj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 


If  Symbolic  meaning  of  colors :  _  White  was  the 
emblem  of  light,  religious  purity,  innocence,  faith, 
joy  and  life.  In  the  judge,  it  indicates  integrity; 
in  the  sick,  humility;  in  the  woman,  chastity. 


Red,  the  ruby,  signifies  fire,  divine  love,  heat  of 
the  creative  power,  and  royalty.  White  and  red 
roses  express  love  and  wisdom.  The  red  color  of 
the  blood  has  its  origin  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  corresponds  to,  or  symbolizes,  love.  In  a  bad 
sense,  red  corresponds  to  the  infernal  love  of  evil, 
hatred,  &c.  The  red  flag  is  the  emblem  of  anarchy. 

In  railway  symbols :  Red  signifies  danger  or  stop ; 
green  caution;  and  white  clear  or  safe. 

color-blind,  a.  Suffering  from,  or  affected  with, 
color-blindness. 

color-blindness,  s.  A  peculiar  defect  of  sight  in 
which  those  who  are  affected  are  incapable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  different  colors.  Some  see  everything 
either  to  be  light  or  dark,  and  have  no  conception 
of  any  other  colors.  This  condition  is,  however, 
happily  rare.  Others,  again,  cannot  distinguish 
either  the  primary  colors  from  each  other  or  from 
the  secondary,  confounding  red  with  blue,  blue 
with  green,  &c.  This  is  a  common  form  of 
color-blindness.  A  distinguished  chemist  named 
Dalton,  who  suffered  from  color-blindness,  was  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  it,  and  hence  the  affection 
is  frequently  called  Daltonism.  [Daltonism.] 

color-box,  s.  A  box  for  holding  artists’  colors, 
brushes,  &c. 

color-de-roy,  s.  [Fr.  couleur  de  Rot/=“  in  old 
time,  purple;  now  the  bright  tawny”  ( Cotgrave ).] 

“  Ane  gown,  of  colour-de-roy  .  .  ." — Aberd.  Reg.,  A. 
1643,  v.  18. 

color-doctor,  s. 

Calico-printing : 

(1)  A  roller  of  gun-metal  or  steel  pressed  against 
the  face  of  the  engraved  roll  for  calico-printing, 
and  receiving  a  tremulous  motion  to  slightly  abrade 
the  copper  surface  and  enable  it  to  hold  the  color 
more  effectually. 

(2)  A  sharp-edged  ruler  of  gun-metal  presented  at 
a  tangent  upon  the  engraved  cylinder  of  the  calico- 

Erinting  machine.  The  doctor  acts  as  a  wiper  to 
old  back  superfluous  color,  and  has  a  slight  recip¬ 
rocating  motion  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder.  A  lint-doctor  on  the  other  or  delivery 
side  of  the  roller  removes  fibers  of  cotton  from  the 
cylinder.  {Knight.) 
color-guard,  s. 

Milit. :  A  detachment  of  soldiers  told  off  to  guard 
the  colors. 

color-line,  s.  A  line  of  social  distinction  drawn 
between  the  white  people  and  negroes  in  the  United 
States. 

color-man,  s.  One  who  prepares  and  deals  in 
artists’  colors,  brushes,  &c. 

color-printing,  s.  Printing  by  a  succession  of 
colors,  or  by  various  colors  occupying  parts  of  the 
sheet.  There  are  various  modes.  [Chromatic 
Printing.] 
color-sergeant,  s. 

Milit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  ranking  above 
an  ordinary  sergeant.  He  performs  all  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  sergeant,  and  especially  attends  on  the 
colors  in  the  field  or  at  headquarters.  There  is  one 
to  each  company  of  infantry.  ( Ogilvie ,  die.) 
color-top,  s. 

“The  color-top  is  familiar  to  most  of  us.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  423. 

color-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  with  differently  col¬ 
ored  disks  for  illustrating  the  effect  of  combined 
colors. 

col-5r,  colour,  *coloryn,  *colowren,  v.  t.&i- 
[Color,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  give  anew  color,  hue,  or  tint  to;  to 
cause  to  assume  any  color  or  tint ;  to  change  the 
color  of ;  to  tinge,  to  paint,  to  dye. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  palliate  or  excuse. 

“  He  colors  the  falsehood  of  tineas  by  an  express  oom- 
mand  from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.” — Dryden:  Dedi¬ 
cation  to  Mneid. 

(2)  To  make  plausible  or  specious. 

“  We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was  not 
colored  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind,  .  .  .” — 
Addison:  Freeholder. 

(3)  To  dress  up  or  present  under  fair  colors  or 
appearances. 

“  .  .  .  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  color  our 
reports,  or  to  influence  our  acceptance  of  reports  of  occur¬ 
rences  in  external  nature.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  { 3d 
ed.),  iii.  48. 

*11.  Old  law: 

If  To  color  a  stranger's  goods :  To  allow  a  foreigner 
to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house  in  a  citizen’s 
name,  so  that  the  foreigner  pays  but  single  duty, 
when  he  ought  to  pay  double.  {Phillips.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  assume  a  new  color ;  to  become  colored. 

2.  To  blush  (often  followed  by  the  adverb  up). 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -t'ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  color ,  to 
dye ,  to  tinge ,  and  to  stain:  “  To  color  is  to  put  color 
on ;  to  dye  is  to  dip  in  any  color;  to  tinge  is  to  touch 
lightly  with  a  color;  to  stain  is  to  put  on  a  bad 
color  or  in  a  bad  manner ;  we  color  a  drawing,  we 
dye  clothes  of  any  color,  we  tinge  a  painting  with 
blue  by  way  of  intermixture,  we  stain  a  painting 
when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red.  They  are  taken  in 
a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar  distinction  :  we 
color  a  description  by  the  introduction  of  strong 
figures, >  strong  facts,  and  strong  expressions ;  a 
person  is  represented  as  dyeing  his  hands  in  blood, 
who  is  so  engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  that 
he  may  change  the  color  of  his  skin ;  a  person’s  mind 
is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthusiasm;  his  char¬ 
acter  is  stained!  with  crimes.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synons.) 

col'-or-gi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  color;  -able.']  Specious, 
plausible ;  apparent  and  not  real. 

“  .  .  .  but  this  emancipation  was  treated  as  colorable 
and  fraudulent  .  .  — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(18S5),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9,  yol  ii.,  p.  387. 

IF  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  colorable , 
specious, plausible,  feasible,  and  ostensible:  “  What 
is  colorable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that  lulls 
suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction ;  what  is  specious 
has  a  fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  that  which 
it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what  is  ostensible  is  that 
which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  of  something  real;  what  ispfarts- 
ible  is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely 
through  the  ear ;  that  which  is  feasible  recommends 
itself  from  its  intrinsic  value  rather  than  from  any 
representation  given  of  it.  A  pretense  is  colorable 
when  it  has  the  color  of  truth  impressed  upon  it :  it 
is  specious  when  its  fallacy  is  easily  discernible 
through  the  thin  guise  it  wears  ;  a  motive  is  ostensi¬ 
ble  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be  discovered ;  an 
excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well  connected  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of  its  justice ; 
an  account  is  feasible  which  contains  nothing  im¬ 
probable  or  singular.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

IT  A  colorable  alteration: 

Laic:  One  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  a  law. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
copyright. 

Col  -or-gL-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  colorable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  colorable ;  plausibleness, 
speciousness. 

“You oppose  figure  to  plainness  and  colorableness.” — 
Fulke:  Confutation  of  Allen,  p.  83.  (1586.) 

cijl-or-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  colorab(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  colorable  or  specious  manner;  plausibly, 
speciously  ;  apparently  and  not  really. 


“  The  process,  howsoever  colorably  awarded,  hath  not 
hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed.” — Bacon. 

Col  o-ra  -do,  s.  [Sp.=red.]  One  of  the  States  of 
the  U.  8.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Centennial  State.” 
Bounded  W.  by  Utah.  N.  by  Wyoming  anil  Nebraska, 
E.  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  8.  by  New  Mexico 
and  Oklahoma.  Area,  103,925  square  miles.  Terri¬ 
tory  organized  in  1861.  Admitted  as  a  State  in 
1876,  hence  its  nickname,  “the  Centennial  State.” 
It  is  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  country 
acquired  from  Mexico.  It  has  an  extensive  system 
of  irrigation,  and  is  advancing  rapidly  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  State.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  ranking  first 
in  the  production  of  silver,  and  second  of  gold. 
It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  three  parallel 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  wild  beauty 
of  the  lofty  peaks  and  picturesque  parks  pertaining 
to  these  ranges,  makes  the  State  the  most  attractive 
to  the  tourist  of  ail  the  States  in  the  Union.  Princi¬ 
pal  cities,  Denver,  the  capital  and  metropolis; 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Leadville,  Trinidad, 
Aspen,  and  Boulder. 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Colorado. 


Colorado-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beetle  first  described  by  Thomas  Say, 
in  1824,  from  specimens  found  by  him  near  the  Upper 
Missouri.  He  called  it  Doryphora  decemlineata. 
The  genus  Doryphora  had  been  previously  founded 
by  Illiger.  It  comes  from  Gr.  doryphoros=speai- 
bearing,  the  reference  being  to  _  the  fact  that  in 
these  insects  the  mesostemum  is  advanced  to  a 
point  like  a  horn.  The  genus  is 
American,  and  is  placed  under 
the  Chrysomelidte.  The  larva  of 
the  species  distinguished  as  de¬ 
cemlineata  feeds  greedily  on  the 
potato,  and  having  attracted  no¬ 
tice  in  Colorado  for  its  ravages 
among  the  crops  of  that  escu¬ 
lent  in  the  territory,  it  moved 
eastward  year  by  year,  till  in  1874 
it  had  reached  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 


Colorado-beetle. 


*Col-'or-ate,  a,  [Lat.  coloratus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro 
=to  color;  coior= color.]  Colored,  dyed,  marked, 
or  stained  with  a  color. 

“  Had  the  tunicles  and  humors  of  the  eye  been  colorate, 
many  rays  from  visible  objects  would  have  been  stopt.” — 
Ray. 


col-or  a  tion,  col  our  a  fion,  s.  [I.at.  color — 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro= to  color.] 

*1.  The  act  of  coloring  or  marking  with  any  color. 

2.  The  state  of  being  colored. 

“The  females  of  these  nine  species  resemble  each  other 
in  their  general  type  of  coloration,  .  .  .  ” — Darwin: 

Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  388. 

TT  Heat  coloration :  [Heat.] 

col'-or-a-tiire,  col-or-a-tur,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
coloratura,  from  Lat.  coloro= to  color.] 

Music:  Coloring;  the  use  of  variations,  trills,  &c., 
intended  to  assist  the  harmony,  and  corresponding 
to  the.  use  of  various  shades  and  gradations  of 
colors  in  producing  a  beautiful  effect  to  the  eye. 

col'-ored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Colok,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Tinted,  marked  with  color. 

“  The  colored  are  coarser  juiced,  .  .  .” — Bacon; 

Natural  History. 

(2)  Marked  by  any  color,  except  white  or  black. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Dressed  up  or  presented  under  fair  colors  or 
appearance. 

“  Livy’s  description  of  the  reception  given  at  Rome  to 
the  Latin  demand,  though  highly  colored,  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  probability.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  21,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429. 

(2)  Specious,  plausible,  colorable. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  &c.,  to  express 
the  presence  of  any  color  except  green. 

2.  Ethnol. :  Applied  to  the  members  of  the  darker- 
skinned  races  of  mankind,  especially  to  the  negro. 

“ .  .  .  the  colored  races  are  divided  according  to 

their  share  of  negro  blood  into  sambos,  mulattos,  quad¬ 
roons,  and  mestizos.” — M’Culloch:  Geographical  Diction¬ 
ary,  Jamaica. 

colored  fires,  s.  pi.  Compositions,  generally 
based  on  powder  or  its  components,  used  in  pyro- 
techny  for  making  various  ornamental  fire-works, 
known  as  lances,  stars,  lights,  ivheel-fires,  sun-fires, 
&c.  (Knight.) 

colored  glass,  s.  A  glass  used  to  interpose  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  its  illuminated  field  ;  used  as  a 
signal  for  railways  and  ships ;  also  in  lighthouses 
to  give  a  marked  peculiarity  to  the  light  by  which 
it  may  be  recognized ;  also  for  purposes  of  display. 
(Knight.) 

colored  light,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  display  or  sig¬ 
nal  for  effect  or  preconcerted  purpose.  One  formula 
for  its  composition  is  as  follows:  (1)  White  light: 
8  parts  saltpeter,  2  parts  sulphur,  2  parts  antimony. 
(2)  Red  light:  20  parts  nitrate  of  strontia,  5  parts 
chlorate  of  potash,  6J  parts  sulphur,  1  part  char¬ 
coal.  (3)  Blue  light:  9  parts  chlorate  of  potash,  3 
parts  sulphur,  3  parts  mountain  blue  (carbonate  of 
copper).  (4)  Yellow  light:  24  parts  nitrate  of  soda, 
8  parts  antimony,  6  parts  sulphur,  1  part  charcoal. 
(5)  Green  light :  20  parts  nitrate  of  baryta,  18  parts 
chlorate  of  potash,  10  parts  sulphur.  (6)  Violet 
light :  4  parts  nitrate  of  strontia,  9  parts  chlorate  of 
potash,  5  parts  sulphur,  1  part  carbonate  of  copper, 
1  part  calomel.  (Knight.) 

col'-or-er,  s.  [Eng.  color;  -er.]  One  who  colors 
or  paints,  a  colorist. 

col’-or-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Color,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Giving  or  changing  color. 

“  A  state  of  anaemia,  or  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood,  in  which  its  coloring  matter  and  its  fibrine  are 
found  in  small  quantity,  is  very  favorable  to  the  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  ventricles.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  pp.  290,291. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  or  changing  the  color  of  any¬ 
thing. 

(2)  The  color  applied ;  the  tints  or  colors  collect¬ 
ively. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  dressing  up  under  fair  colors  or 
appearances ;  the  giving  a  specious  or  plausible 
appearance  to  anything. 

“  All  these  amazing  incidents  do  the  inspired  historians 
relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any  of  the  colorings 
and  heightenings  of  rhetoric.” — West:  Observations  on  the 
Resurrection,  p.  356. 

*(2)  Palliation  or  excuse. 

“Here’s  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 

As  passes  coloring." 

Shakesp.;  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  2. 


II.  Painting: 

1.  The  art  of  applying  colors  properly. 

2.  The  colors  employed. 

coloring  matter,  s. 

1.  Art:  Any  substance  employed  to  give  a  color 

or  tinge  to  any  substance.  .  . 

2.  Nature:  The  matter,  the  presence  of  which  in 
animals,  plants,  or  minerals,  imparts  the  colors 
which  any  of  these  severally  possess.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Sorby  considers  that  he  has  detected  in  the  leaves 
of  various  plants  some  dozen  of  coloring  matters 
which  he  ranges  in  five  groups :  a  Chlorophyll,  a 
Xanthophyll,  an  Erythrophyll,  a  Chrysotannin,  and 
a  Phaiophyll  group. 

col-or-if’-ic,  *col-6r-if -ick,  a.  [Lat.  colorifi- 
cus:  color=color;  facio  (pass.. /to) =to  make.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  or  quality  of  producing  colors,  dyes, 
tints,  or  hues. 

“  .  .  .  the  several  rays  do  not  suffer  any  change  in 
their  colorific k  qualities  .  .  .” — Newton:  Optics. 

col-or  Am  -et-er,  s.  [Lat.  color;  Gr.  metron=  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth 
of  color  in  a  liquid  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
liquid  of  the  same  tint.  ( Ogilvie.) 

*c6l'-6r-m,  s.  [Eng.  color,  and  suff.  -in.]  A  name 
formerly  given  to  impure  alizarin  obtained  from 
madder. 

fcol'-or-lst,  s.  [Eng.  color;  -ist.]  One  skilled 
in  the  proper  employment  of  colors  in  painting ;  a 
painter. 

“  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  colorists,  .  .  .” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

col'-or-less,  a.  [Eng.  color;  -less.] 

1.  Lit.:  Without  color  or  tinge  ;  transparent. 

“  Pellucid  colorless  glass  or  water,  .  .  .’’—Bentley. 

2.  Fig.:  Without  any  distinctive  feature,  mark, 
or  characteristic  ;  bald,  tame.  (Applied  especially 
to  language  or  style.) 

fcol'-or-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  colorless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  colorless  ;  transparency,  bald¬ 
ness,  tameness.  (Boyle.) 

*cor-3r-y,  a.  [Eng.  color;  -y.]  Fond  of  colors. 

“  Too  volatile  and  versatile — too  flowery  and  colory.” — 
C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxviii.  (Davies.) 

*col-oss *col-os  se,  s.  [Colossus.] 

“  Not  to  mention  the  walls  and  palace  of  Babylon,  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  colosse  of  Rhodes.” — Sir  W.  Temple. 

col-os  -sal,  a.  [Lat.  coloss(us),  and  Eng.  suff. 

- al .] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  colossus ;  like  a 
colossus ;  giant-like,  gigantic,  huge,  stupendous. 

“  .  .  .  she  had  already  reared  her  vast  and  mysterious 
Pyramids,  commenced  the  colossal  temples  of  Memphis, 
Heliopolis,  and  other  cities  .  .  .” — Milman:  Hist.  Jews 
(3d  ed.),  bk.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 

2.  Fig. :  _  Applied  to  anything  of  a  very  unusual 
extent  or  importance,  as  a  colossal  undertaking. 

tcol-os-se  '-an,  a.  [Lat.  colosseus.]  The  same  as 
Colossal  (q.  v.). 

“Among  others  he  mentions  the  colossean  statue  of 
Juno.” — Harris. 

col-os-se'-um,  col-I-se’-um,  s.  [Lat.  colosseum, 
neut.  of  e:o(osseu.s= colossal,  gigantic ;  Gr.  kolossia- 
ios,  from  kolossos.]  The  name  given  to  the  amphi¬ 
theater  in  Rome,  begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  In  plan  it  was  an  ellipse,  the 
measurement  being,  length  620  ft.,  breadth,  513  ft. 
Its  height  was  160  ft.  [Amphitheater.] 

Col-os’-sHin  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  &  Lat.  Colosse; 
Lat.  Colosse,  Colossce;  Gr.  Kolossai,  Kolassai  (see 
def.) ;  i  connective;  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Colosse  or  Colossai,  a 
city  or  town  on  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mean¬ 
der.  It  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  it  was  declining  as  the  two  other  cities 
rose. 

B.  Assubst. :  An  inhabitant  of  Colosse.  (Used 
generally  in  the  plural.) 

H  Epistle  to  the  Colossians : 

Scripture  Canon:  An  epistle  addressed  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  Church  of  Colosse.  Its  genuineness 
and  authenticity  are  amply  supported  by  quota¬ 
tions  from  it  in  the  waitings  of  Irenseus.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  besides  allusions  to  it 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Most 
modern  critics  are  in  its  favor,  the  chief  exceptions 
being  Mayerhoff  and  Baur.  The  epistle  was  written 
probably  at  Rome,  in  or  near  the  year  A.  D.  62, 
though  some  have  thought  it  was  penned  earlier 
and  at  Caesarea.  The  Church  at  Colosse  seems  to’ 
have  had  as  its.founder  Epaphras,  a  native  of  the 
place  (Col.  i.  7,  iv .  12, 13) ,  who  is  probably  a  different 
person  from  the  Epaphroditns  of  Philip,  ii.  25. 
Epaphras  having  carried  Paul  at  Rome  intelligence 
regarding  the  .state  of  the  Colossian  Church  (i.8), 
Paul  penned  the  present  epistle,  dispatching  it  by 
the  hands  of  Tychicus  (iv.  7,  8),  who  carried  also 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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with  him  that  to  the  Ephesians  (Eph.  vi.  21). 
Onesimus  at  the  same  time  was  returning  with  a 
message  to  his  master,  Philemon,  who  lived  at 
Colosse  (Philem.  10,  Col.  iv.  9).  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  many  passages  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians,  but 
there  are  differences,  too.  The  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sjans  appears  to  have  been  penned  first,  and  that  to 
the  Ephesians  a  few  days  later. 

The  Colossian  Church  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
Gentile  (i.  25-27,  ii.  11-13,  iii.  5-7),  but  at  the  time 
when  the  apostle  wrote  it  was  troubled  by  converts 
.rom  Judaism,  who  sought  to  impose  the  yoke  of 
ceremonial  observance  on  their  Gentile  brethren 

j  addition  to  which  doctrines  were 

advocated  by  the  same  or  by  other  individuals 
regarding  angels  and  such  supernatural  beings,  in 
which  may  be  discerned  the  germ  of  gnosticism  (ii. 
18-23).  These  opinions  St.  Paul  earnestly  combats, 
contending  for  Christian  liberty  and  for  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Christ.  According  to  Eusebius,  Colosse 
was  destroyed  by  an  earth  quake  the  year  succeed¬ 
ing  that  in  which  this  epistle  was  written. 

fCol-os'-si-an  (2),  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  colossus 
(q.  v.) ;  i  connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  colossus,  colossean. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  island  on 
which  the  celebrated  colossus  stood. 

♦col-os-slc,  *col-os-sick,  a.  [Lat.  coloss(us), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.l 

1.  Lit. :  Colossal,  gigantic,  stupendous. 

“Yet  differ  not  from  those  colossic  statues.” 

Chapman:  Trag.  of  Bus sy  D*  Ambois. 

2.  Fig. :  Exceeding  great. 

“  .  .  .  to  your  colossic  greatness.” 

Ford:  ’Tis  Pity,  iv.  1. 

col-os-so-chel-jfs,  s.  [Lat.  colossus;  Gr.  kolossos 
=a  colossus,  and  Lat.  chelys;  Gr.  chelys— a  tor¬ 
toise.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Testudinid®  (Land  Tor¬ 
toises),  founded  on  the  Colossochelys  Atlas,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  species,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  by  Dr. 
Falconer  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley  in  the  Upper  Mio¬ 
cene  (?)  or  Pliocene  (?)  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  hills 
of  the  Sub-himalayan  range  in  India.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  per¬ 
haps  survived  to  the  human  period. 

col-os -sus  (pi.  colossi  and  colossuses),  s. 
[Lat. j  from  Gr.  fcoiossos.]  A  statue  of  gigantic  size, 
especially  applied  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  brass 
statue  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high,  esteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  which  was  erected  at 
the  port  of  Rhodes  in  honor  of  the  sun,  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  disciple  of  Lysippus,  290  or  288  B.  C.  It 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  about  224  B.  C. 
The  figure  is  said  mythically  to  have  stood  upon 
two  moles,  a  leg  being  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
harbor,  so  that  a  vessel  in  full  sail  could  enter 
between.  The  statue  was  in  ruins  for  nearly  nine 
centuries,  and  had  never  been  repaired ;  when  the 
Saracens,  taking  Rhodes,  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and 
sold  the  metal,  weighing  720,900  pounds,  to  a  Jew, 
who  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  in  transport¬ 
ing  it  to  Alexandria  about  653  A.  D.  ( Dufresnoy .) 

“Cas.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus,”  .  .  .  Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

♦colossus-wise,  adv.  Like  a  colossus,  with  legs 
stretched  out,  astride. 

”...  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam.” 

Shakesp.:  Trail,  &  Cress.,  v.  5. 

col-os'-trum,  s.  [Lat.  t colostrum ,  colostra .] 

1.  Physiol. :  The  first  liquid  secreted  by  the  mam¬ 
mary  glands.  The  milk  of  mammalia  secreted  in 
the  first  few  days  after  parturition,  before  the 
access  of  milk  fever.  It  differs  from  ordinary  milk 
by  containing  a  larger  amount  of  solid  constituents, 
and  large  quantities  of  fat,  casein,  and  milk  sugar. 

2.  Chemistry ,  <fec. ;  A  mixture  of  turpentine  with 
the  yelk  of  an  egg. 

col-pen-chy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kolpos={  1)  the  bosom, 
(2)  the  bosom-like  fold  of  a  garment;  enchyma— an 
infusion.] 

Bot. ;  The  name  given  by  Morren  to  tissue  com¬ 
posed  of  wavy  or  sinuous  cells.  It  occurs  in  the 
epidermis  of  some  plants.  He  arranges  it  as  a  sub¬ 
division  of  Parenchyma  (q.  v.). 

♦col’-pheg,  v.  t.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of  cola - 
phize  (q.  v.).]  To  box,  to  cudgel. 

“  Away,  jackanapes,  els  I  wyll  colpheg  you  by  and  by.’* 
Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i.  209. 

col'-po-gele,  s.  [Gr.  kolpos=  the  bosom;  kele= a 
tumor.] 

Med. :  The  same  as  Elyteocele  (q.  v.).  ( Ogilvie .) 

Col’-p6d-g,,  s.  [Abbreviated  from  Mod.  Lat.  col- 
p odea  (?).]  . 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Colpodea  or  Colpodina  (q.  v.).  Colpodea 
cucullus  is  common  in  infusions  of  hay,  and  there 
are  other  species. 


col-po-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kolpodea,  n.  pi.  of  kol- 
pod<;A-= embosomed,  embayed;  kolpos= bosom,  and 
eido§=form.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  founded  by  Ehren- 
berg,  the  same  as  Colpodina  of  Claparbde  and  Lach- 
mann.  [Colpodina.] 

Col-po-dT-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colpoda ,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zodl. ;  A  family  of  Infusoria,  placed  by  Claparfedo 
and  Lachmann  as  the  sixth  of  the  order  Ciliata. 
There  are  cilia  over  the  body,  but  rows  of  buccal 
cilia  around  the  mouth  are  wanting.  [Colpoda, 
Colpodea.] 

col-pfion',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Cape  shrub, 
Fusanus  compressus.  It  is  of  the  order  Santalace®. 

colpoon  tree,  s.  Cassine  Colpoon,  a  tree  called 
Lapelhout,  or  Ladlewood,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Celastrace®. 

col'-pbrt-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  coZ=the  neck, 
and  Eng.  postage  (q.  v.).]  ([Colpoetee.]  The 
practice  of  distributing  religious  tracts  and  books 
by  means  of  colporters. 

col’-por-ter,  col-por-teur,  s.  [Fr.,  from  col= 
the  neck,  and  porter ;  Lat.  porto=to  carry.] 

1.  In  France :  A  hawker,  a  peddler. 

2.  In  this  country  and  in  England:  One  who  is 
engaged  by  a  religious  society  or  association  to 
travel  about  and  distribute  or  sell  religious  books, 
tracts,  &c. — in  the  latter  case  at  reduced  prices. 

col  -staff,  S.  [COLESTAFE.] 

“  Instead  of  bills,  with  colstaves  come;  instead  of  spears, 
with  spits.” — B.  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

COlt,  S.  &  a.  [A.  S.  colt.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  young  of  the  horse,  generally  applied  to 
the  male,  the  female  being  a  filly. 

“Hopes  were  held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would  be 
spared  if  he  could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts  of  the 
marsh.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*(2)  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  camel. 

“  Camels  fulle  with  coltis  thretti.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis 
xxxii.  15. 

*(3)  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  ass. 

”...  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.” — Zech.  ix.  9. 

*(4)  Applied  to  a  young  fowl- 

“  A  chicken,  colt  or  yoong  bride,  pullus.” — Baret: 
Alvearie. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  young  inexperienced  fellow. 

“  Ay,  that’s  a.  colt,  indeed  ;  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk 
of  his  horse.” — Shakesp.:  Merck,  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

*(2)  A  cheat. 

“  By  which  C.  Verres,  like  a  cunning  colt  often  holpe 
himself  at  a  pinch.” — Sanderson:  Works,  ii.  224.  (Davies.) 

(3)  A  rope’s  end  knotted  and  used  for  punishment. 

II.  Sports :  A  young  player  at  cricket ;  a  member 
of  a  baseball  team,  first  applied  in  this  country  to 
the  Chicago  club  under  command  of  Capt.  Anson. 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  compounds.) 

colt-evil,  s. 

Veter.:  A  swelling  in  the  sheath,  a  disease  to 
which  young  colts  are  liable. 

colt-herb,  s.  A  plant,  Tussilago  Farfara. 
[Coltsfoot.] 

colt-like,  a.  Like  a  colt,  frisky. 

“  With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine.” 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

colt’s-foot,  coltsfoot,  s.  [Named  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaf.]  A  composite  plant,  Tussilago 
Farfara.  For  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  see 
Tussilago.  The  species  now  named  is  cordate, 
angular,  toothed,  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  come  forth  in  March  and  April,  before 
the  leaves  appear.  It  is  abundant  in  this  country  in 
moist  and  clayey  soils.  The  leaves  have  been  used 
medicinally  as  an  infusion,  or  have  been  smoked 
like  tobacco  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  Their  down 
makes  good  tinder. 

IT  Sweet  Coltsfoot:  An  American  name  for  the 
genus  Nardosma.  ( Treats .  of  Bot.) 

Water  Coltsfoot:  Nuphar  lutea. 

colt’s-tooth,  coltstooth,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth  in 
young  horses. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  wanton  disposition ;  a  love  of  youth¬ 
ful  pleasure. 

“Well  said,  lord  Sands; 

Your  colt’s-tooth  is  not  cast  yet  ? 

— No,  my  lord;  nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

IT  To  have  a  colt's-tooth :  To  be  fond  of  youthful 
pleasures. 


♦colt  (1) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Colt,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  frisk  about,  to  frolic  about;  to 
run  at  large. 

“  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  by  themselves,  they 
shook  off  their  bridles,  and  began  to  colt  anew.” — Spenser: 
State  of  Ireland. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  conceive. 

“  Never  talk  on ’t ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  befool,  to  cheat. 

“What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ?” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  1.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  thrash  or  beat  with  a  rope’s  end. 

colt  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  crack,  to 
give  way. 

co  ’-ter,  *col-tour,  s.  [Coultee.] 

“  A  colter  glowende  in  him  he  thraste.” 

Mapes:  Poems,  p.  338. 

tcolt-Ish,  *colt-ische,  *colt-issch,  a.  [Eng. 

colt;  -ts7t.]  Having  the  tricks  of  a  colt;  wanton, 
frisky. 

“  Coltisclie.  Pullinus — Huloet. 

“Man’s  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  860. 

colt'-lsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coltish;  -ly.]  In  a 
coltish  manner ;  wantonly. 

“  Pegasus  still  reares  himself  on  high, 

And  coltishly  doth  kick  the  cloudes  in  sky.” 

Certain  Devises,  &c.,  presented  to  her  Majestie,  1587. 

colt-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coltish ;  -ness.]  Wan¬ 
tonness,  friskiness. 

♦COlt  -Staff,  S.  [COLESTAFF.] 

COl'-\i-ber,  s.  [Lat.=  a  serpeDt,  a  snake,  an 
adder.] 

Zodlogy : 

*1.  A  Linn® an  genus,  comprehending  all  the 
snakes  now  included  under  the  family  Colubrid® 
(q.  vj. 

2.  The  same  genus,  as  limited  by  Cuvier  and  his 
successors.  It  is  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Colubrid®,  and  the  sub-order  Colubrina.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray,  F.  G.  S.,  &c,,  defined  it  thus :  Ventral  shields 
broad,  anal  spurs 
none,  tail  usually 
conical  and  elon¬ 
gate.  The  species 
are  very  numerous, 
some  of  them 
beautifully  col¬ 
ored,  and  all  are 
harmless.  For  a 
long  time  the  com¬ 
mon  snake  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  called 
Coluber  Natrix ; 
now  it  is  termed 
Natrix  torquata, 
o  r  Tropidonotus 
Natrix.  Coluber 
dumfriesensis  o  f 
Sowerby  is  probably  an  immature  variety  of  the 
common  species.  C.  austriacus  is  common  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  Coluber  or  Boscanion  Constric¬ 
tor ,  the  Black  Snake  of  Catesby— (which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Boa  Constrictor)—  is  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  Southern  and  South  Atlantic  states. 
It  is  rarely  molested  by  those  who  know  its  habits, 
as  it  is  very  useful  in  destroying  rats  and  kindred 
vermin.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  eight  or 
nine  feet. 

col-u-brl-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  coluber  (genit.  colubri), 
and  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Serpents  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
order  Colubrina  (q.  v.).  The  head  is  generally 
shielded,  the  nostrils  apical,  lateral  open,  the  belly 
covered  with  broad  band-like  shields,  the  vent  with¬ 
out  any,  the  tail  conical  and  tapering.  Typical 
genus  Coluber  (q.  v.) . 

col-u-bri'-na  (l),s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  colubrinus 
=like  a  serpent.] 

Zodl. ;  A  sub-order  of  Ophidians  [Serpents) .  They 
have  strong  jaws,  with  long  maxillary  bones  and 
solid  conical  teeth,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
imperfect  fangs,  fixed  immovably  in  the  mouth. 
The  sub-order  may  be  divided  thus : 

Section  I.  Maxillary  bones  armed  only  with  solid 
teeth.  The  snakes  of  this  section  are  innocuous. 
Families :  (1)  Colubrid®,  (2)  Boid®,  and  (3)  Tortri- 
cidre. 

Section  II.  Maxillary  bones  having  solid  teeth, 
mixed  with  long  grooved  fangs.  Sub-section  1. 
Venenoza.  Fangs  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  with  the  solid_  teeth  behind  them. 
Undoubtedly  venomous.  Families:  (1)  Elapid»,and 
(2)  Hydrophidw.  Sub-section  2.  Suspecta.  Fangs 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  jaw,  behind  the  common 
teeth.  Suspected  to  be  venomous.  Families:  (1) 
Homalopsid®,  (2)  Dipsadid®,  and  (3)  Dendrophid®. 
( Dallas ,  <&c.) 


Coluber  Constrictor. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 
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COl-U-bri'-ng,  (2).  s.  [Lat.  colubrina=a  plant, 
called  also  bryonia  and  dracontia.  This  is  not  the 
modern  botanical  use  of  the  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rhamnace®.  Colu¬ 
brina  fermentum,  a  native  of  Guinea,  is  called 
Fermented  Snake-wood.  Its  bitter  bark  is  said  to 
bring  on  fermentation  in  the  liquors  into  which  it 
is  thrown. 

col’-u-brine,  a.  [Lat.  colubrinus.'] 

1.  Gen.:  Relating  to  a  serpent. 

2.  Spec.:  Relating  to  serpents  of  the  sub-order 
Colubrina  (q.  v.). 

“  The  Naja  Haje,  a  venomous  Colubrine  Snake.” — NichoU 
Bon:  Zool.,  p.  620. 

If  Colubrine  Snakes : 

Zobl.:  Ophidians  of  the  sub-order  Colubrina 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  three  most  important  groups  of  the  existing 
Ophidians  are  the  Colubrine  Snakes,  the  Constricting 
Snakes,  and  the  Yiperine  Snakes.” — Nicholson:  Palceont., 
ii.  199. 

*CO  -lum,  s.  [Lat.=a  strainer,  a  colander,  a  net 
of  wicker-work  for  catching  fish;  or  Gr.  kolon=a 
limb,  a  member.] 

Bot. :  The  placenta  of  a  seed-vessel. 

CO-lum'-ba  (1),  s.  [Lat.=a  dove,  a  pigeon,  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  as  palumbes= the  wild  pigeon.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Columbid®  (q.  v.).  [Columbus.] 

2.  Astron.:  [Columba  Noachi.] 

*3.  Eccles.:  The  vessel  in  which  the  sacrament 
was  kept. 


lip,  a  crenuiateci  inner  one,  a  small  lamellar  opercu¬ 
lum.  Recent  species  known,  205 ;  fossil,  8.  The  former 
are  from  the  subtropical  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds;  the  latter  from  the  Tertiary. 

Co-lum'-bi-g,  s.  [After  Columbus,  the  discov¬ 
erer.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  this  country. 

col-um  -bi-gd,  s.  [From  Columbia,  a  name 
given  to  this  country.] 

Ordnance:  A  species  of  heavy  cannon,  invented 
by  Colonel  Bomford,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  used  in  the  war  of  1812.  It  combined  certain 
qualities  of  the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar. 

Col-um'-bi-gn,  a.  [From  Columbia ,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  United  States,  after  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  discoverer  of  America.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  United  States  or  America.  It  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  modified  of  late. 

cdl-um'-bic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  columb(ium ),  and 
Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -ic.) 

Chem.:  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  columbium. 
c6l-um'-bi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  columba,  fcolumbus 
=a  dove,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Columbacei.  The  bill  is  moderate  and 
compressed,  having  at  its  base  a  soft  skin  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  placed.  The  feet  have  three  divided 
toes  before  and  one  behind.  For  the  first  four  see 
Columbus,  the  fifth  is  the  Passenger  pigeon,  Ecto- 
pistes  migratorius. 

col-um -bier,  col-om-bier,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  size  of  drawing-paper  measuring  34J  X  23  inches, 
and  weighing  100  lbs.  to  the  ream. 


Columba  Noachi,  s. 

Astron.:  A  small  southern  constellation  formed 
by  HaRey.  It  is  close  to  the  hind  feet  of  Canis 
Major. 

co-lum'-bg  (2),  cS-lom'-bg,  co-lum’-bo,  ca- 
lum  -bg,  s.  [Oalumba.] 

col-um-ba'-geT,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  columba=a  dove, 
and  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acei .] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  sub-order  of  birds  ranked  under  the 
order  Rasores.  The  Columbacei  are  called  also 
Gemitores.  It  contains  the  various  kinds  of  doves 
and  pigeons.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  more 
typical  Rasores  by  their  strong  wings  and  sustained 
flight.  Their  toes  are  four,  viz.,  three  before  and 
one  behind,  the  former  never  united  toward  their 
base  by  a  membrane;  the  hallux  is  on  the  same 
level  in  the  other  toes.  The  species  are  monogam¬ 
ous,  and  pair  for  life.  They  are  more  helpless  at 
birth  than  the  young  of  the  typical  Rasores.  The 
Columbacei  are  divided  into  the  following  families : 
Columbid®,  the  true  pigeons ;  Gourid®,  the  ground 
pigeons ;  Treronid®,  or  tree  pigeons ;  the  Didun- 
culidse,  and  the  Didid®  or  Dodos. 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  of  the  Columbacei  are 
found  in  the  Miocene. 

col-urn-ba '-ge-ous ,  a.  [Lat.  columba= a  dove, 
and  Eng.  sulf.  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  the  Colum¬ 
bacei  or  any  bird  of  the  sub-order. 

“In  the  Miocene  period  occur  the  remains  of  both  Gal¬ 
linaceous  and  Columbaceous  birds.” — Nicholson:  Palceont., 
ii.  263. 

CO-lum  -bse,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  columba  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications  an  order  of  birds, 
now  more  generally  reduced  to  a  sub-order.  [Co¬ 
lumbacei.]  Dallas  makes  the  Columb®  an  order 
of  Insessores. 

col-um -bar -i-g,  s.  [Columbarium.] 

eol-um-bar'T-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  pigeon-house. 
See  del’.] 

1.  Roman  Arch,  (sing.) :  A  place  of  interment  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  so  caRed  because  the  urns 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  placed  in 
rows  of  holes  or  recesses  like  those  of  a  dovecot. 

2.  Arch. .  A  hole  left  in  a  waR  for  the  insertion  of 
the  ends  of  a  timber ;  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  niche  in  a  pigeon-house. 

col’-um-bar-y,  s.  [Lat.  columbarium .]  A 
pigeon-house, 

“The  earth  of  columbaries,  or  dovehouses,  is  much 
desired  in  the  artifice  of  saltpeter.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

*COl'-umbe,  s.  [Lat.  columba= a  pigeon,  a  dove.] 
An  ornament  resembling  a  dove  in  form. 

“  Item  an  uche  of  gold  like  a  flour  the  lis  of  diamantis,  & 
thre  bedis  of  gold,  a  columbe  of  golde,  and  twa  rubeis.” — 
Collect,  of  Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  5. 

*C0l-umbe,  a ,  [Fr.  colombin= “dove-color;  or 
the  stuffe  whereof  Tis  made.”  ( Cotgrave .)]  A  kind 
of  violet  color. 

“Ane  rest  of  columbe  tafteteis  contenin  nyne  ellis.” — 
Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  159. 

col-um-bel-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  columba=a 
dove.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  famRy  Buccinid®. 
They  are  small  pretty-marked  sheRs,  with  a  long 
narrow  aperture,  a  thickened  and  dentated  outer 


col-um-bif-er-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  columbium; 
i  connective ;  Class.  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
sulf.  -ous  ]  Bearing  or  producing  columbium  (q.v.). 

col  -um-blne  (1),  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Prov.  colom - 
bin;  Ital.  colotnbino  =  B.  1,  from  Lat.  columbinus= 

(1)  pertaining  to  a  dove,  (2)  dove-colored.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

2.  Dove-colored,  the  color  of  the  throat  of  many 
pigeons. 

II.  Fig. :  Dove-like ;  with  the  character  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  dove. 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  col¬ 
umbine  innoeency  except  men  know  exactly  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  serpent.” — Bacon.  {Latham.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  Aquilegia  vulgaris  or  other 
species  of  the  genus  Aquilegia.  The  common  colum¬ 
bine  has  droop¬ 
ing  p  u  r  p  lish- 
blue  flowers 
with  five  flat 
sepals ;  five  pet¬ 
als,  with  long 
spurs,  o  f  ten 
curved  ;five  fol¬ 
licles,  the  root- 
leaves  twice  or 
thrice  ternate, 
the  others 
singly  ternate. 

[Aquilegia.] 

"‘Co  lumbines 
are  of  several 
sorts  and  colors. 

They  flower  in 
the  end  of  May, 
when  few  other 
flowers  shew.” — 

Mortimer. 


Columbine. 


2.  V  e  r  b  e  n  a  1.  Single  petal.  2.  Blossom  and  leaves. 
officinalis. 

“  Of  some  pigeon’s  grasse  or  columbine,  bicause  pigeons 
are  delighted  to  be  amongst  it,  as  also  to  eate  thereof, 
as  Apuleius  writeth.” — Gerard,  581.  {Britten  <£■  Holland.) 

TT  (1)  Feathered  Columbine :  Thalictrumaquilegi- 
foiium. 

(2)  Tufted  Columbine:  The  same  as  Feathered 
Columbine  (q.  v.). 

col'-um-bine  (2),  s.  [Ital.  colombina,  from  Lat. 
columba ,  implying  that  the  person  so  designated 
has  a  dove-like  character.] 

Drama :  A  female  character  in  the  Italian  com¬ 
edy,  the  daughter  of  Cassandra  and  the  mythic 
Harlequin.  The  female  dancer  in  the  English  pan¬ 
tomime. 

CoTum’-bite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  columbium 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  opaque,  brittle  mineral: 
hardness,  6;  specific  gravity,  5-4-6’5:  luster  sub- 
metallic  ;  color,  various  shades  of  black,  somewhat 
iridescent.  Composition:  Columbic  acid.  52-80; 
tantalic  acid,  22-31 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  13-18 ;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  manganese,  0'2-0-7,  &c.  Occurs  in  Green¬ 
land,  Finland,  Bavaria,  Connecticut,  &c.  It  is 
caRed  also  Niobite.  (q.  v.).  Baierite,  Torrelite, 
Greenlandite,  and  Dianite  are  the  same  as  Colum- 
bite.  (Dana.) 


Col-um  -bl-um,  s.  [Columbite.]  A  name  given 
to  the  metaRic  element  Niobium  (q.  v.). 
col-um  -bo,  s.  [Calumba,  Columba.] 

co-lum'-bus,  coTum  -bg,,  £  [Lat.  fcolumbus^ 
a  male  dove  or  pigeon  .  .  .  n  pigeon  in  general ; 
columba  (the  common  word) = a  dove  or  pigeon, 
probably  the  same  as  »al«m6es=the  wild  pigeon.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Columbid®,  and  the  sub-order  Columbacei 
(q.v.).  It  contains  the  typical  pigeons.  Columbus 
or  Columba  livia,  the  common  Rock-pigeon,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  numerous 
breeds  of  pigeons  which  now  seem  so  distinct  from 
each  other.  For  the  record  of  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tions  regarding  the  apparent  origin  of  the  great 
diversity  of  color,  and  even  of  form,  see  Darwin  s 
Origin  of  Species,  and  some  of  his  other  works. 

fcor-u-mel,  col-u-mel'-lg,  s.  [Lat.=a  small 
column,  a  pillar,  dimin.  of  columnar  a  column,  a 
pUlar.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  columel) :  A  column. 
“We  have  in  a  distinct  columel  assigned  the  places  of 

their  habitation.” — Puller:  Worthies,  eh.  xv. 

II.  Tech,  (of  the  form  columeRa) : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human Anat.:  [Columella  Cochlea:.] 

(2)  Compar.  Anat.:  The  bone  of  the  ear  present 
in  several  Amphibia  and  most  Sauropsida,  which 
answers  to  the  stapes  in  Mammalia.  (Huxley.) 

2.  Zoblogy :  , 

(1)  (Conchol.) :  The  central  pillar  around  which 
a  spiral  shell  is  wound.  (Oiven.) 

(2)  Of  Actinozoa  or  Corals:  The  central  axis  or 
pillar  found  in  the  center  of  the  visceral  chamber  of 
many  corals.  It  is  an  axial  rod-like  structure. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  axis,  where  such  exists,  from  which  the 
valves  separate  in  a  dehiscent  fruit.  (Lindley.) 

(2)  The  axis  over  which  the  spore  cases  of  some 
ferns,  such  as  Trichomanes,  are  arranged.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

(3)  The  axis  occupying  the  center  of  a  sporangium 
in  the  fructification  of  a  moss.  (Lindley.)  Some¬ 
thing  simfiar  is  found  in  a  few  Hepatic®. 

(4)  A  central  piRar  or  projection  within  the  spo¬ 
rangium  of  Mucor  and  some  simflar  fungals. 

columella  cocblese. 

Anat. :  The  central  pillar  or  axis  around  which 
the  tube  and  lamina  of  the  ear  spiraRy  turn.  It  is 
caRed  also  the  modiolus. 

tcol-g-mel’-lar,  a.  [Lat.  columell(a),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -«)-.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvula  or  coin 
mella. 

col-g-mel-li-g,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquin  after 
Lucius  Junius  Moderatus  ColumeRa,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  writer  on  agriculture,  bom  B.  C.  42.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  epigynous  exogens,  the  typical 
and  only  one  of  the  order  ColumeRiace®  (q.  v.). 

col-u-mel-li-a  -ge-se ,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  columel- 
lia  (q.  v.),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Columelliads,  an  order  of  Cinchonal  Exo¬ 
gens,  with  epipetalous  stamens,  sinuous  anthers 
burstinglongitudinaffy,  andunsymmetrical  flowers. 
Only  genus,  ColumeRia  ;  species  three,  from  Mexico 
and  Peru.  They  have  yellow  flowers,  sessRe  in  the 
dichotomies  of  the  branches. 

col-g-mel'-ll-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  columellia 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  English  book-name  given  by  Lindley 
and  others  to  the  order  ColumeRiace®  (q.  v.). 

Icol-g-mel'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  columella— a  little 
piRar,  and  forma— iorm,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  columeRa  or  Httle  column. 

col'-umn  (n  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  columna— a 
column,  a  piRar ;  Fr.  colonne ;  Ital.  colonna;  Sp.  & 
Port,  coluna,  columna. ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Some  of  the  old  Greek  columns  and  altars  wen) 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delos  ” — 

Peacham. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  or  supposed  to  re¬ 
semble  a  column,  in  pressing  verticaRy  on  its  base. 

“  ...  an  angel,  who,  at  last,  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents,  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar  where  an  offering  burn’d. 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 
His  godlike  presence.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

“  The  whole  weight  of  any  column  of  the  atmosphere^ 
.  .  .” — Bentley. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  piRar,  shaft,  or  solid  body  of  consid¬ 
erably  greater  length  than  thickness,  standing  up¬ 
right,  and  generaRy  serving  to  support  some  super¬ 
incumbent  mass.  It  is  the  principal  part  in  the 
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ancient  orders  of  architecture.  There  are  five  orders 
of  architecture,  each  having  its  own  proper  style  of 
column.  [Architecture.]  TheGrecian-Dorichas 
no  base,  and  in  some  other  respects  differs  from  the 
Roman  Doric,  which  is  an  imitation  of  it.  It  was 
short,  powerful  and  massive,  and  very  simple  in 
character.  Its  height  was  between  seven  and  eight 
diameters.  The  Ionic  column  was  distinguished  by 
its  volutes,  and  was  nine  diameters  in  height.  The 
Corinthian,  which  was  ten  diameters  high,  was 
adorned  with  leaves,  &c.,  and  was  noted  for  its 
lightness  and  richness  of  decoration.  Of  these  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  were  the  earliest  and  oftenest  em¬ 
ployed  in  Greek  architecture.  The  Corinthian 
was  preferred  by  the  Romans.  The  parts  of  a  col¬ 
umn  are,  the  plinth,  the  torus,  the  shaft,  the  astra¬ 
gal,  the  neck,  the  ovato,  the  abacus  (see  these 
words).  Above  these  rose  the  entablature. 

2.  Anat.:  The  name  given  to  various  pillar-like 
structures  of  the  bodily  frame.  .  Thus  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  is  the  name  given  by  Clarke  to  a 
compact  group  of  large  cells  occupying  the  inner 
half  of  the  cervix  in  the  posterior  cornu  in  the 
spinal  cord.  (Quoin.) 

IF  Column  is  the  English  rendering  of  columna, 
and  columns  of  columnce,  which  are  used  as  ana¬ 
tomical  terms.  [Columna,  Columns.] 

3.  ZoQlogy  • 

(1)  The  cylindrical  body  of  a  Sea-anemone. 

(2)  The  jointed  stem  or  peduncle  of  a  stalked 
crinoid.  The  axis  of  a  crinoid  which,  when  the 
fleshy  envelope  is  removed,  separates  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  joints  or  pieces. 

4.  Bot. :  A  solid  body  into  which  the  filaments  in 
some  plants,  such  as  Stapelia,  Stylidium,  and  Raf- 
flesia,are  combined.  In  the  Orchids,  Richard  called 
the  column  a  gynostemium.  ( Bindley .) 

5.  Military: 

(1)  A  body  of  troops  in  deep  files  and  narrow 
front,  opposed  to  line,  which  is  extended  in  front 
and  thin  in  depth. 

(2)  A  body  of  troops,  irrespective  of  the  manner 
of  formation. 

“But  the  clan,  deprived  of  the  leader  whom  it  adored, 
and  aware  that  he  had  withdrawn  himself  in  ill  humor, 
was  no  longer  the  same  terrible  column  which  had  a  few 
days  before  kept  so  well  the  vow  to  perish  or  to  conquer.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Nautical:  (See  extract.) 

“A  column  means  any  number  of  ships  in  a  distinct 
group,  whether  in  line — ahead,  abreast  or  otherwise. 
.  .  .  A  column  is  said  to  be  in  line  ahead  when  the  ships 
are  in  one  line  ahead  of  each  other.  A  column  is  said  to 
be  in  line  abreast  when  the  ships  are  ranged  in  one  line 
abeam  of  each  other.” — Manual  of  Naval  Evolutions; 
Defln.,  pp.  30-1.  (1874.) 

7.  Printing,  Writing,  &c. :  A  perpendicular  set  of 
lines  separated  from  another  set  by  a  line  or  blank 
space ;  as,  A  column  of  print,  a  column  of  figures, 
&c. 

8.  Distilling :  A  vessel  containing  a  vertical  series 
of  chambers  used  in  stills  for  continuous  distilla¬ 
tion.  (Knight.) 

9.  Calico-printing :  The  name  of  a  certain  descrip¬ 
tion  of  steam  apparatus  by  which  steam  is  applied 
to  cloths  topically  treated  with  a  mixture  of  dye- 
extracts  and  mordants,  in  order  to  fix  the  colors. 
(Knight.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

column-lathe,  s.  A  dentist’s  or  watchmaker’s 
lathe  on  a  vertical  extensible  post  to  accommodate 
an  operator  in  a  sitting  or  standing  posture. 
(  Knight.) 

column-like,  a.  Like  or  resembling  a  column. 

column-orders,  s.  pi. 

Archit. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture,  from  the 
important  part  filled  in  them  by  the  different  styles 
of  columns. 

column-rule,  s. 

Printing:  The  name  given  to  pieces  of  brass  of 
different  thicknesses,  made  type-nigh,  and  used  to 
separate  columns  of  type. 

col-um’-ng,  (pi.  col-um-nse),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  column  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat.,  &c. :  Applied  to  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  more  or  less  resemble  a  column  in 
shape  or  appearance.  [Column,  A.  II.  2,  Anat.] 

col-um’-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=columns,  pi.  of  columna 

(q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Various  columnar  or  pillar-shaped  struct¬ 
ures.  Thus  there  are  Columnce  Bertini,  Columnce 
carnece,  Columnce  recti,  and  Columnce  rugarum. 

columnse  carnese,  s.  pi.  [Lat. =fleshy  columns.] 

Anat. :  Certain  muscular  bundles  connected  with 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  (Quain.) 

“  .  .  .  end  as  one  sort  of  columnce  carnece  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  by  union  with  the  chord®  tendineae.” — Todd  &  Bow¬ 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  165. 


*c6l-um’-nal,  a.  [Eng.  column',  - al .]  Columnar, 
like  a  column. 

“  No  crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock.” 

Southey  Thalaba,  xii.  11. 

col-urn '-nar,  a.  [Lat .  columnaris,  from  columna.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  column, 
formed  in  columns. 

“White  columnar  spar,  out  of  a  stone-pit.” — Woodward- 
On  Fossils. 

2.  Bot.,  &c. :  Resembling  a  column  in  form,  as  the 
combined  stamens  of  most  Malvaceae. 

*col-um-nar'-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  columnari(s),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  Columnar  (q.  v.). 

fcol-um’-nar-ish,  a.  [Eng.  columnar;  - ish .] 
Shaped  somewhat  like  a  column. 

col-um-nar'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  columnar(is) ,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  columnar. 

Col-um-ne-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Fabius  Columna, 
of  the  noble  family  of  Colonna  in  Italy.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gesneraceee,  tribe 
Gesnereee.  The  flowers  of  Columnea  scandens,  a 
species  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  secrete  a 
large  quantity  of  honey, 
fcol'-umned  (n  silent),  a.  [Eng.  column;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  columns. 

“  The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion’s  column’ d  citadel.” 

Tennyson:  JEnone, 

2.  Divided  into  columns. 

tcol-um-nl-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  column(a) ;  i  con¬ 
nective  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  - ation .] 

Arch.:  The  employment  or  arrangement  of 
columns  in  a  design.  (Gwilt.) 

col-um-nlf -er-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  columna— a  column, 
and fero= to  bear.] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  the  natural  system  of  Linnaeus 
as  distinguished  from  his  artificial  one.  He  in¬ 
cluded  under  it  most  Mallow-worts,  also  Camellia, 
Mentzelia,  &c. 

C&l-um’-nu-lg,,  s.  [Lat.  columnella,  dimin.  of 
columna=ei  column.]  A  little  column. 

fcfi'-liire,  s.  [Lat.  coluri,  pi. ;  Gr.  kolouroi  (see 
def.),  kolouros— dock-tailed,  stump-tailed,  as  a  bird 
which  has  lost  its  tail  from  age,  or  the  fabled  fox 
who  lost  his  tail,  .  .  .  truncated ;  fcolos=docked, 
stunted,  oura—t&il.'] 

Astronomy : 

1  .  Sing.:  One  of  the  two  colures  [2.],  viz.,  the 
equinoctial  colure,  the  solstitial  colure. 

2.  PI. :  Two  great  circles  passing  through  the 
equinoctial  points  and  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles  at  the  poles.  The  term  colure,  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  being  unnecessary,  is  not  much 
employed. 

“  The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  he  rode 
With  darkness,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled,  four  times  crossed  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole  traversing  each  colure.” 

John  Milton. 

CO'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  kolos= an  unknown  quadruped.] 
Zobl. :  A  genus  of  animals,  family  Antilopidse. 
Colus  Saiga  is  the  Saiga  Antelope,  found  on  the 
steppes  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  [Saiga.] 
co-lu’-te-a,  s.  [Class.  Lat.  colutea ;  Gr.  koloutea, 
supposed  to  be  from  kolub= to  cut  short,  to  ampu¬ 
tate,  because  the  plant  is  said  to  die  if  the  branches 
be  cut  off.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Galegeee.  Colutea  arborescens  is  the  Bladder  Senna, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  adulterating  the 
blunt-leaved  Senna  of  the  druggists. 

*col-ver,  s.  [Culver.] 

“  The  colveres  retournen  ayen.” — Maundeville,  p.  118. 
col-vil’-le-U,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Charles  Col¬ 
ville,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Mauritius.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees,  sub-order 
Ceesalpinieae.  Colvillea  racemosa  is  a  splendid  tree 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  scarlet  flowers,  a  native 
of  Madagascar. 

col-jf-di  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colydium  (q.  v.) , 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  section  Pentamera. 
col-y'-di-um,  s.  [The  form  seems  that  of  a 
diminutive.  Agassiz  considers  the  root  to  be  Gr. 
koleos— a  sheath.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Colydiidae. 

col-ym-be’-te§,  s.  [Gr.  kolymbetes= a  diver,  a 
swimmer.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  water-beetles,  family  Dytis- 
cidse. 

col-ym'-bl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  colymbus,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  birds,  order  Natatores,  tribe 
Brevipennatee.  The  beak  is  somewhat  long,  con¬ 
ical,  and  pointed.  There  is  sometimes  a  crest  on 
the  head,  the  wings  are  short,  and  the  hinder  toe  is 


distinct.  The  feet  are  placed  far  back,  so  that  the 
bird  has  to  stand  erect.  Many  are  marine ;  others 
frequent  estuaries,  and  even  fresh  water,  especially 
in  severe  weather.  They  are  divided  into,  the 
Podicipinae  or  Grebes,  and  the  Colymbinee  or  Divers 
proper. 

col-ym-bl’-nge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colymbus,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Colymbidse. 


col-ym-bus,  s.  [Gr.  kolymbds= a  diver,  a  swim¬ 
mer.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 


Colymbus. 

family  Colymbidse.  Colymbus  glacialis  is  the  north¬ 
ern  diver  or  loon. 

COl'-za,  s.  [Fr.]  Brassica  Napus,  var.  oleifera. 

colza  oil,  s.  Oil  from  its  seeds.  Used  for  burn¬ 
ing  in  lamps. 

com-,  pref.  in  compos.  [Lat.  cwm=witli.J  The 
form  assumed  by  the  Latin  prefix  before  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  b,  p,  or  m,  and  sometimes  before  /. 
[Co,  Con.] 

♦corn,  s.  [Come.]  A  coming,  an  arrival,  an  ad¬ 
vent. 

“  Blyssyd  be  that  swete  blome, 

That  slialle  save  us  at  his  com.” 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  62. 

♦com,  pret.  of  v.  [Come.] 

CO  -mg,  (1),  s.  [Gr.  koma-=  deep  slumber;  koimao 
=to  lull  or  hush  to  sleep,  to  put  to  sleep  ;  cognate 
with  keimai— to  lie,  to  lie  outstretched.] 

Med. :  A  morbid  state  which,  if  considered  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disease,  is  a  milder  form  of  apoplexy,  but 
which  may  be  properly,  regarded  as  a  symptom 
rather  than  an  idiopathic  affection.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  produc¬ 
ing  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  so  that 
the  patient  seems  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  the  most  pronounced  state  of  torpor  which 
can  occur,  the  succession  being  as  follows :  When  a 
patient  is  so  overcome  by  lassitude  that  he  tends 
perpetually  to  sleep,  is  incapable  of  muscular  exer¬ 
tion,  and  cannot,  except  when  excited,  give  attention 
to  what  is  passing  around,  his  state  is  called  leth¬ 
argy ; .when  a  mechanical  stimulus,  such  as  that  of 
pricking  or  pinching  him,  will  restore  him  to  partial 
consciousness,  it  is  carus ;  when  not  even  this  will 
rouse  him,  it  is  coma.  The  cerebral  functions  are 
suspended  in  coma,  and  the  nervous  and  sanguifer¬ 
ous  systems  deranged.  There  are  two  well-marked 
types  of  it,  one  in  which  the  pulse  is  oppressed, 
irregular,  and  slow;  and  the  other  in  which  it  is 
strong,  with  a  hot  skin  and  other  marks  of  febrile 
inflammation.  When  coma  is  intense  it  passes  into 
apoplexy  (q.  v.). 

“The  condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  hemi¬ 
spheres,  which  is  produced  by  an  apoplectic  clot  or  by  the 
effusion  of  some  other  foreign  matter,  prevents  a  similar 
consent  of  action,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  coma,  in  which  al  1  mental  nervous  actions  are  destroyed 
or  suspended.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  366. 

CO  -mg,  (2),  s.  [Lat.=hair,  foliage,  grass.] 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Gen.:  Anything  more  or  less  hair-like.  [Coma 
Berenices.] 

(2)  Spec.:  A  certain  hair-like  appearance  seen 
surrounding  the  nucleus,  considered  as  the  head, 
of  a  comet  when  the  spectator  stands  between  it 
and  the  sun. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  assemblage  of  branches  constituting  the 
head  of  a  forest  tree. 

(2)  A  series  of  empty  bracts  terminating  the 
inflorescence  of  some  plants. 

(3)  The  tuft  of  hairs  terminating  certain  seeds  as, 
for  example,  the  long  hairs  collected  about  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cotton  and  some  other  plants.  These 
have  been  sometimes  improperly  called  the  pappus. 


Mil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -t'ian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Ml,  del. 
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combatant 


Coma  Berenices,  s.  [Berenice's  Hair.] 

*c6-mart',  s.  [?Pref.  co=con,  and  mart  (q.  v.). 
More  probably  a  misprint  for  cov’nant ,  wMch  is 
the  reading  found  in  the  first  folio.]  A  treaty  or 
agreement. 

“  By  the  same  comart, 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  design’d, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.”  Shakesp.:  Ham.,  i.  1. 

com'-ar  um,  s.  [From  Lat.  comaron;  Gr. 
komaros=the  strawberry-tree  ( Arbutus  unedo .).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rosace®  or  Roseworts,  and  the  family  Rosid®.  The 
calyx  is  ten  (or  morel  cleft,  the  segments  being 
alternately  long  and  short.  The  petals,  which  are 
five  or  more,  are  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The  style 
is  short  and  lateral.  The  achenes  are  numerous ; 
they  are  situated  on  a  spongy  receptacle  [Marsh 
Cinquefoil.]  It  has  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
compared  for  efficacy  to  Cinchona. 

*COmash,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Perhaps  from 
Lat.  comacum,  a  spice  mentioned  by  Pliny.]  Prob¬ 
ably  a  kind  of  spice. 

“  Comashes  out  of  Turkic,  the  peece,  xxx  1.” — Rates,  A. 
1611.  Id.,  1670. 

CO'-mate,  a.  [Lat.  cowia.fws=hairy,  pa.  par.  of 
como  =  to  cover  with  hair ;  coma  —  hair.]  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  coma ;  having  a  hairy  appendage  like  a 

tail. 

‘‘How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  fram’d.” 

Fairfax:  Tasso,  xiv.  44. 

fco  -mate,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  mate  (q.  v.).] 
A  companion,  associate,  or  partner ;  a  fellowmate. 

“And  thy  name,  stranger? — Is  Olinthus,  the  comate  in 
the  prison,  as  the  trial.”— Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer:  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

com'-a-tose,  com'-a-tous,  a.  [Fr.  comateux; 
Lat.  coma;  Gr.  koma  =  sleep,  lethargy.]  [Coma 
(1),  s.]  In  a  state  of,  or  pertaining  to,  coma  ;  lethar¬ 
gic,  drowsy. 

“Our  best  castor  is  from  Russia;  the  great  and  princi¬ 
pal  use  whereof,  is  in  hysterical  and  comatose  cases.” — 
Grew. 

com-at'-ll-lsi,  s.  [Lat.  comatulus=having  hair 
neatly  or  luxuriantly  curled;  dimin.  of  comatus= 
hairy;  coma=hair.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  C'omatulid®.  One  species,  Comatula 
rosea ,  now  called  Antedon  rosea ,  is  found  in  the 
British  seas.  Its  young  are  so  unlike  the  mature 
animal  that  they  were  placed  in  a  distinct  family 
and  called  Pentacrinus  europceus. 

com-^i-tu'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  pviod.  Lat.  comatula, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl. :  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order  Criuoi- 
dea.  They  are  called  Hair-stars  and  Feather-stars. 
They  are  fixed  by  a  stalk  when  young,  but  are  free 
when  of  mature  age,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  Encrinid®  or  Sea-lilies,  which  were  attached  by 
stalks  at  every  period  of  their  existence.  They 
have  both  the  mouth  and  anus  on  the  lower  or  ven¬ 
tral  surface,  possess  ten  slender  arms  and  slender- 
jointed  cirri,  enabling  them  to  creep  about  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Species  of  the  family  have  been 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  [Comatula.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Free  Crinoids,  like  the  modern  Com- 
atul®,  appear  first  apparently  in  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

comb(l),s.  [Combe.] 

comb  (2)  (b  silent),  *camb,  *combe  (2).  *coomb 
(1),  *kambe,  *komb  (Eng.),  *kame,  *kayme 

(Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  camb= a  comb,  a  crest ;  Dan. 
&  Dut.  kam;  leal,  kambr;  Sw.  kam;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kambo,  champe ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kamp ;  Ger.  kavim .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  toothed  instrument  used  for  separating, 
arranging,  or  dressing  the  hair ;  also  an  ornamental 
toothed  contrivance  used  by  ladies  for  keeping  the 
hair  in  its  place  when  dressed. 

“  And  fair  Ligea’s  golden  comb, 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.” 

Milton:  Comus,  880-2. 

2.  The  top  or  crest  of  a  bird,  especially  of  a  cock. 

“  Combe  or  other  lyke  of  byrdys.”- — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 

With  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall.” 

Dry  den:  The  Cock  and  Fox. 

*3.  The  crest  or  top  of  a  wave. 

*4.  A  ridge  of  earth  or  land,  an  embankment. 

“  If  that  folc  hem  wulde  deren, 

The  dikes  comb  hem  wulde  weren.” 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,563. 

5.  The  waxen  hexagonal  cavities  in  which  bees 
lodge  their  honey. 

“  A  coomb  of  hony.” — Wyclife:  Luke  xxiv.  22. 

"...  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 


U  The  comb  of  a  bee  is  composed,  as  before  stated 
of  hexagonal  cells,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers, 
the  cells  in  which  are  placed  end  to  end,  so 
that  the  three  plates  of  wax,  which  serve  as  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  in  the  one  tier,  constitute  also 
that  of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  other.  The 
mathematical  problem  in  “  maxima  and  minima,” 
how  to  construct  the  greatest  number  of  cells  with¬ 
in  the  smallest  possible  room,  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  material,  is  solved.  This  the  natural 
theologians  and  the  older  naturalists  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  adduce,  as  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
proofs,  that  design  and  a  Designer  were  displayed 
in  nature.  [Design.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  small  piece  of  timber  under  the  lower 
part  of  the  beak-head,  for  the  fore-tack  to  be 
hauled  to — in  some  vessels,  instead  of.  a  bumkin: 
it  has  the  same  use  in  bringing  the  fore-tack  on 
board  that  the  chess-tree  has  to  the  main-tack. 
(Smyth.) 

2.  Milit.:  The  projecting  piece  on  the  top  of  the 
cock  of  a  gun-lock  which  affords  the  thumb  a  con¬ 
venient  hold  for  drawing  it  back. 

3.  Wool-dressing ,  <&c. : 

(1)  A  rake-shaped  implement,  consisting  of  a  head 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  tapering  steel  teeth,  the 
rows  being  of  different  lengths.  The  tool  is  used  in 
combing  long-stapled  wool  for  worsted  goods.  The 
combs  are  used  in  pairs.  Short-stapled  wool  is 
carded. 

(2)  The  serrated  doffing-knife  which  removes  the 
fleece  from  the  doffing-cylinder  of  a  carding- 
machine.  (Knight.) 

4.  Hat-making ,  The  form  or  shape  on  which  a 
fleece  of  fiber  is  taken  up  and  hardened  into  a  bat. 
Probably  from  cone,  the  usual  shape.  (Knight.) 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  steel  tooth  with  teeth  corresponding  to 
those  of  a  screw,  and  used  for  chasing  screws  on 
work  which  is  rotated  in  a  lathe.  [Chaser.] 

(2)  The  notched  scale  of  a  wire-micrometer. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Comb- 
case,  comb-maker,  comb-making. 

comb-broach,  s.  The  tooth  of  a  comb,  with 
which  wool  is  dressed. 

comb-brush,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  brush  fer  cleaning  combs. 

*2.  Fig.:  A ladies’-maid. 

“  .  .  .  with  whom  she  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
capacity  of  a  comb-brush." — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  viii. 

comb-cutter,  s.  One  who  makes  combs. 

Comb-cutter's  saw:  Usually  a  double  saw,  in 
which  two  blades  are  affixed  to  one  stock,  one  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  other,  and  the  less  salient  acting 
as  a  spacer  to  start  the  next  kerf.  Another  comb- 
cutter’s  saw  has  an  adjustable  slip,  which  acts  as  a 
gauge  for  depth  of  kerf.  [Comb-saw.] 

♦comb-feat,  s.  A  thrashing  or  beating. 

“  Come  hither,  I  must  show  thee  a  new  trick,  and  hand¬ 
somely  give  thee  the  comb-feat." — Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vi.  (Davies.) 

comb-frame,  s.  A  four-square  removable  frame 
like  a  slate-frame,  placed  in  a  hive  to  be  filled  with 
honeycomb.  (Knight.) 

comb-pot,  s.  A  stove  at  which  the  combs  are 
warmed  in  the  operation  of  preparing  long-stapled 
wool  for  worsted. 


comb-saw,  s.  The  hand-saw  of  the  comb-cutter 
is  called  a  stadda,  and  has  two  blades,  one  deeper 
than  the  other ;  a  gauge  on  the  saw-blade  deter¬ 
mines  the  depth  of  cut.  Some  of  the  saws  are 
serrated  on  each  edge.  The  blades  are  made  of 
thick  steel,  and  are  ground  away  on  the  edges  as 
thm  as  the  notches  of  the  comb.  They  have  about 
twenty  points  to  the  inch.  Between  the  blades  is  a 
thm  slip  or  tongue  of  metal,  called  a  languet,  which 
determines  and  preserves  the  interval.  (Knight.) 

comb-shaped,  a. 


Bot.:  Pectinate,  pinnatifid,  but  with  the  segments 
very  numerous,  close,  and  narrow,  like  the  tooth  of 
a  comb.  Example,  the  leaf  of  Lavandula  dentata. 


comb  (3),  coomb  (2), s.  [A.S.cumh  (?)  (Bosworth). 
A  corruption  of  Fr.  comble=(s.)  a  heaping,  (a.) 
heaped  up,  quite  full ;  from  Lat.  cumulcitiis,  pa.  par. 
ot  cunxulo=to  heap  up.  {Sk6Cit»)^  A  dry  measure 
containing  four  bushels. 


In  the  fourteenth  century,  Sir  John  Cullum  observes, 
a  harvestman  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled  him  to 
buy  a  comb  of  wheat;  but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat  a  man 
must  now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days.”— Hallcim:  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

comb  (4),  s.  [Colmie.]  A  coal-fish  of  the  fifth 
year.  (Scotch.) 


comb  (b  silent),  *kembe,  *keme,  *kemyn,  v.  i. 

&  i.  [A.  S.  cemban;  Icel.  kemba;  O.  H.  Ger.  chem - 
pen;  M.  H.  Ger.  kemben,  kemmen .]  [Comb  (2),s.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dress,  arrange,  or  adjust  the 
hair  with  a  comb. 

“  Kemyn  here.  Como." — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  One  of  them  combed  his  flowing  wig  .  .  .” — Macau - 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Comm. :  To  cleanse  and  arrange  wool,  to  card. 

“  Kerne  wulle  or  othere  lyke.  Pectino.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  As  clotherer  kemben  hir  wolle.” — Langland:  P.  Plow¬ 
man,  5,631. 

IT  To  comb  the  cat : 

Naut. :  To  adjust  the  tails  of  the  cat  by  running 
the  fingers  between  them. 

To  comb  one's  head :  To  give  one  a  thrashing. 

“A  wife  who  will  comb  your  head  for  you.” — Lyttoni 
What  Will  He  Do  with  It,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

*B.  j Tntrans. :  To  form  into  a  crest,  to  roll  over  (as 
waves) . 

*COm'-bg,-9y,  s.  [Combat.]  A  combat  or  fight. 

“By  combacy  to  winne  or  lose’’ — Warner:  Albion’s 
England,  bk.  iv. 

com-bat,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  combatre;  Fr.  com- 
battre:  com  —  with,  and  battre  =  to  beat  or  strike, 
from  Lat.  batuo;  Ital.  combattere ;  Sp.  combatir; 
Port,  combater .] 

A.  Intransitive: 


1.  Lit. :  To  contend,  to  engage  or  fight  with,  to 
struggle  against  physically,  to  meet  in  opposition 
or  enmity. 

“  No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  struggle  or  resist  mentally. 

“His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  v.  % 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  oppose,  to  struggle  or  contend  against, 
to  engage  with  physically. 

“When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  oppose,  struggle,  or  contend  against 
mentally  or  by  argument. 


“.  .  .  held  himself  equally  bound  to  combat  religious 
errors.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

com-bat,  s.  [Combat,  p.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  An  engagement,  contest,  or  conflict;  a 
struggle  with  or  opposition  to  any  person  or  thing. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mental  struggle. 


“The  noble  combat  that,  ’twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  was; 
fought  in  Paulina  1” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Military: 

(1)  A  duel,  an  engagement  between  two  armed 
persons ;  now  generally  spoken  of  as  a  single  com¬ 
bat. 

“And  Iaccept  the  combat  willingly.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


(2)  A  skirmish,  an  engagement  between  two  op¬ 
posing  forces  of  small  numbers. 

2.  Law :  [For  trial  by  single  combat,  see  Battle,' 
B. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  combat  and 
oppose :  “  Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  opposing: 
one  always  opposes  in  combating,  though  not  vice 
versa,  ...  a  person’s  positions  are  combated , 
his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed .”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  combat  and  battle, 
see  Battle  ;  for  that  between  combat  and  conflict, 
see  Conflict. 


tcom'-bat-A-ble,  a.  [Fr.  combattable. J  Thafc 
may  or  is  liable  to  be  combated  or  disputed ;  dis¬ 
putable.  (Todd.) 

com'-bat-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  combattant,  pr.  par. 
of  combattre .]  [Combat,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Engaged  in  combat,  fighting, 
bearing  arms,  antagonistic. 

“Their  valors  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 

Or  truly  antagonistic.” 

B.  Jonson:  Magn.  Lady. 

2.  Her  :  Applied  to  beasts  borne  on  a  coat  of  arms 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  attitude  of  fighting. 


B.  As  substantive  : 


1.  Lit.:  One  who  fights  or  engages  in  battle  or 
single  combat ;  a  soldier. 

“  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  combatants."— 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  contends  for  matters  of  opinion 
or  belief ;  an  advocate  or  champion  of  a  cause. 

“  When  any  of  those  combatants  strips  his  terms  of 
ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  knowledge.” 
— Locke. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work, 


f*11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  son,  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  hw. 


combated 


TI  With  for  before  the  thing  defended. 

“  Men  become  combatants  for  those  opinions.” — Locke. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  combatant 
and  champion :  “A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and 
for  victory;  a  champion  fights  either  for  another, 
or  in  another’s  cause.  The  word  combatant  has 
always  relation  to  some  actual  engagement ;  cham¬ 
pion  may  be  employed  for  one  ready  to  be  engaged, 
or  in  the  habits  of  being  engaged.  The  combatants 
in  the  Olympic  games  used  to  contend  for  a  prize ; 
the  Roman  gladiators  were  combatants  who  fought 
for  their  lives :  when  knight  errantry  was  in 
fashion,  there  were  champions  of  all  descriptions 
.  .  .  The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  the 
combatant ;  the  act  of  standing  up  in  another’s 
defense  at  a  personal  risk  constitutes  the  champion 
.  .  .”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
c6m’-bat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Combat,  v.] 
tcom'-bat-er,  s.  [Eng.  combat;  -er.]  One  who 
contends  or  opposes ;  a  combatant, 
com-bat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Combat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  opposing,  resisting,  or 
struggling  against. 

tcom'-bat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  combat ;  suffix  -ive.] 
Inclined  to  combating  or  opposing,  pugnacious. 

“  This  he  puts  upon  you  in  his  fine  combative  manner, 
.  .  .” — Lamb:  Letter  to  Wordsworth. 

com-bat-lve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  combative;  -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  of  being  combative  or 
disposed  to  quarrel. 

2.  Phren. :  One  of  the  affective  propensities.  The 
organ  of  it  is  fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
one  half  of  it  just  to  the  left  of  the  upper  margin  of 
the  right  ear,  the  other  half  on  the  corresponding 
spot  to  the  right  of  the  left  ear. 

♦com'-bat-ize,  V.  i.  [Eng.  combat;  -ize.]  To 
combat,  to  fight. 

“  Tell  Callimede  I’ll  combatize  with  her.” 

Timon;  Old  Play  (ed.  Dyce),  p.  50. 
combe,  comb,  s.  [A.  S.  comb,  cumb=a  valley; 
Fr.  combe;  Prov.  &  Sp.  comba;  Wei.  cwyrn.cyman, 
cymydd,  cymoedd.  See  def.]  [Comb(1),s.]  A  hol¬ 
low  between  two  hills,  a  dale,  a  dingle,  a  valley,  a 
ravine.  Used — 
fl.  As  an  independent  word. 

“  .  .  .  in  sounding  combe  and  plain.” 

W.  Browne:  BritannitT s  Pastorals. 

2.  As  part  of  a  compound  word  in  many  geograph¬ 
ical  names,  as  Babbicombe,  Ilfracombe,  England. 

combed  (b  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Comb,  v., 
Kempt.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Furnished  with  a  comb  or  crest, 
comb'-er  (1)  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  comb;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  combs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  One  who  combs  or  cards  wool. 

(2)  A  machine  for  combing  or  carding  wool. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  heavy  surge  breaking  on  a  beach,  a  long 
curling  wave. 

(2)  A  ledge  around  the  well  or  passenger  portion 
of  a  sail-boat  to  keep  back  spray  and  waves  which 
“  comb  ”  over  the  deck. 

comb'-er  (2)  (b  silent),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  comber.] 
Ichthy. :  A  long  slender  fish,  with  a  red  back, 
belonging  to  the  gold-finny  tribe ;  found  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

fcom-bln’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  combin(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  combining  or  of  being  combined. 

‘‘Pleasures  are  very  combinable  both  with  business  and 
study.” — Lord  Chesterfield. 

fcom-bln-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  combinable; 
ness.]  The  quality  of  being  combinable  or  capable 
of  combination. 

com  -bln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  combinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
combino- to  combine  (q.  v.).]  Betrothed,  united, 
espoused. 

“She  lost  her  combinate  husband 

Shakespeare. 

combinate-venose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  combinate, 
and  venosus.] 

Bot.  (of  leaves) :  A  term  applied  when  the  lateral 
veins  unite  before  they  reach  the  margin. 

com-bin-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  combinatio;  Fr. 
combinaison.]  [Combine,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or  uniting  two 
or  more  substances  or  bodies. 

“  Resolution  of  compound  bodies  by  fire,  does  not  so 
much  enrich  mankind  as  it  divides  the  bodies ;  as  upon 
the  score  of  its  making  new  compounds  by  new  combina¬ 
tions.”  — Boyle. 
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2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  combined; 
union,  commixture. 

“ .  .  .  from  the  moment  of  their  first  combination, 
.  .  .” — Hooker. 

3.  The  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  combining ; 
a  combined  body  or  mass. 

4.  A  union,  association,  or  league  of  persons  or 
states  for  a  certain  purpose ;  a  confederacy  (gener¬ 
ally,  but  not  always,  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  cabal). 

“Rome,  by  her  warlike  policy,  was  perpetually  expos¬ 
ing  herself  to  serious  reverses,  to  vindictive  attacks,  and 
to  formidable  combinations  of  injured  neighbors.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combining  ideas  in  the 
mind. 

“They  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  un¬ 
derstandings,  in  any  other  or  stronger  combination  than 
what  their  own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them.” 
— Locke. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  mentally  com¬ 
bined  or  associated. 

“  Ingratitude  is  always  in  combination  with  pride  and 
hard-heartedness.” — South. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.,  Algebra,  die.:  The  different  collections 
which  may  be  made  of  certain  given  Quantities  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in 
each  collection.  The  term  is  almost  always  men¬ 
tioned  in  conjunction  with  permutations  in  which 
there  is  regard  to  the  order  of  the  quantities,  and  a 
department  of  arithmetic  is  technically  called  Per¬ 
mutations  and  Combinations.  If  a,  b,  and  c  be 
three  quantities  to  be  taken  two  together,  there 
will  be  three  possible  combinations,  that  is,  ways  of 
arranging  them  in  pairs,  without  allowing  b  to 
stand  before  a,  or  c  before  the  two  letters  which 
precede  it  in  the  alphabet.  These  combinations 
will  be  ab,  ac,  and  be.  But  there  can  be  six  permu¬ 
tations  of  the  same  three  letters,  i.  e.,  six  distinct 
pairs  of  them  if  permission  be  granted  to  put  them 
in  any  order  one  pleases,  viz.,  ab,  ba,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 
[Permutation.] 

2.  Chem. :  The  act  of  uniting  by  means  of  chem¬ 
ical  affinity  ;  the  state  of  being  so  united.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  chemical  combination,  that  by  weight 
and  that  by  volume.  In  a  large  number  of  instances 
the  law  relating  to  combination  by  weight  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  When  two  bodies,  A. and  B,  are  capable  of 
uniting,  the  several  quantities  of  B,  which  combine 
with  a  given  or  constant  quantity  of  A,  stand  to  one 
another  in  very  simple  ratios.  [Multiple  ( Chem.), 
Equivalent,  Atomic.]  With  regard  to  gases  com¬ 
bining  by  volume,  the  law  is  that  the  combining 
volumes  of  all  elementary  gases  are  equal,  except¬ 
ing  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which  are  only 
half  those  of  the  other  elements  in  the  gaseous  state, 
and  those  of  mercury  and  cadmium,  which  are 
double  those  of  the  other  elements.  (Foivnes.) 

“.  .  .  we  have  then  wliat  is  called  u  chemical  combi¬ 

nation.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3ded.),  i.  10. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  combination, 
conspiracy ,  cabal,  and  plot :  “  An  association  for  a 
bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
and  peculiar  to  combination.  A  combination  may 
be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy  forms  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other  terms ;  a 
cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  conspiracy  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end.  Combina¬ 
tion  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for  their  mutual 
defense  in  obtaining  of  demands,  or  resisting  of 
claims.  A  cabal  is  the  intrigue  of  a  party  or  fac¬ 
tion,  formed  by  cunning  practices  in  order  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  course  of  things  to  its  own  advantage : 
the  natural  and  ruling  idea  in  cabal  is  that  of 
assembling  a  number,  and  maneuvering  secretly 
with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of  some 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling  idea 
in  a  plot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspiracy  is  a 
general  intelligence  among  persons  united  in  senti¬ 
ment  to  effect  some  serious  change :  the  ruling  and 
natural  idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and 
concert  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan.  A  combina¬ 
tion  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a  cabal,  or  a 
plot,  though  always  objectionable ;  a  combination 
may  have  many  or  few.’’  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
combination-attachment,  s. 

Sewing-machine :  A  device  to  be  attached  to  the 
sewing-machine  proper,  and  by  which  two  or  more 
distinct  classes  of  work  may  be  performed,  such  as 
marking,  folding,  and  creasing  a  tuck;  a  guide, 
hemmer,  corder,  and  quilter. 

combination-fuse,  s.  A  fuse  combining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  time  and  percussion,  so  that  if  the  time¬ 
fuse  fails  to  explode  the  shell  after  the  proper 
interval,  the  percussion  device  will  produce  this 
effect  when  the  shell  strikes. 

combination  pedal,  s. 

Music:  A  pedal  acting  upon  the  wind  supply 
instead  of  upon  the  draw-stops  of  an  organ. 


combings 

combination-room,  s.  The  room  in  which  the 
fellows  of  the  different  colleges  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  meet  after  dinner  for  dessert  and  con¬ 
versation.  It  corresponds  to  the  common-room  of 
Oxford  and  Dublin.  (Local.) 

com-bi-na  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  combination;  -of.] 
Pertaining  to  combination. 

combinational  tone. 

Music:  A  third  tone  produced  when  two  musical 
notes  are  sounded  together.  It  is  called  also  the 
grave  harmonic  and  the  differential  tone  (Rossiter.) 

*Com-bin-a-tlve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
combinativus,  from  combino .]  Tending  to  or  apt  to 
combine. 

*com-bIn-a'-tor-y,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  combinatorius .]  The  same  as  Combinative 
(q.  v.). 

com-blne',  *com-bin-en,  *com-byn-yn,  v.  t.&i. 

[Lat.  combino  =  to  join  or  unite  two  things  to- 

@ ether:  com=cum;  binus  (pi.  bird)  =  two  by  two; 

'r.  combiner;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  combinar ;  Ital.  com- 
binare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  join  or  unite  together ;  to  cause  to  coalesce. 

“  Combynyn  or  copulyn.  Combino,  copulo." —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

“And  earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  combined.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

2.  To  link  or  unite  ;  to  join  in  union. 

“  Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  accord,  to  agree,  to  settle  by  agreement  or 
compact. 

“  And  all  combin’d,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  associate  together. 

“  Yet  it  were  well  if  none  but  the  dunces  of  society  were 
combined  to  render  the  possession  of  an  author  ridiculous 
or  unhappy.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

II.  Grammar :  To  unite  or  join  ideas  or  words; 
the  opposite  to  analyze. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  unite,  to  join  together,  to  coalesce. 

“  So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine.” 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  14. 

2.  To  associate,  to  confederate ;  to  be  joined  or 
united  in  friendship  or  plans. 

“  Combine  together  ’gainst  their  enemy.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  v.  L 

II.  Chem. :  To  unite  together  by  means  of  chemical 
affinity.  [Combination,  Chem.] 

U  For  the  difference  between  combine  and  connect , 
see  Connect. 

com  -bine,  s.  An  association  of  persons  or  cor¬ 
porations  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  inter¬ 
ests  ;  a  trust ;  a  clique ;  a  ring. 

com-bln  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Combine,  v.] 

com-bln'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  combined;  -ly.]  In 
a  united  manner ;  in  combination  or  concert. 

“The  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  all  combinedly  are  so 
many  fierce  adversaries,  .  .  .” — Barrow:  Sermons,  ii.  30. 

com-blne -ment,  s.  [Eng.  combine;  -ment.'] 
Combination,  association  in  interests. 

“  Having  no  firme  combinements  to  chayne  them  to¬ 
gether  in  their  publique  dangers.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng ^ 
p.  2.  (Davies.) 

com-bln  -er,  s.  [Eng.  combin(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  combines  or  unites. 

“Maintaining  this  so  excellent  combiner  of  all  virtues^ 
humility.” — W.  Montagu:  Dev.  Ess.,  P.  II.  (1654),  p.  186. 

comb'-lng  (b  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Comb,  v.]  i 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See. the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing  or  cleaning  the 
hair  with  a  comb.  < 

2.  That  which  is  removed  by  the  act  or  process  of 
combing,  as  the  combings  of  wool. 

*3.  False  or  borrowed  hair  covering  or  combed 
over  the  baldness  of  the  head. 

“.  .  .  the  deformity  of  their  hair  is  usually  supplied  j 
by  borders  and  combings  .  .  .” — Jeremy  Taylor:  ArtU  1 
fl cial  Handsomeness,  p.  44. 

II.  Wool-dressing :  An  operation  in  the  worsted, 
or  long-wool  manufacture,  for  straightening  and 
disentangling  wool.  It  is  a  similar  operation  to  the 
carding  of  shortwool.  (Knight.) 

comb  -Ing§,  (b  silent),  s.  [Coamings.] 


b<nl,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  ben?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


come 


combining 
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cim-bl’-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Combine.] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

“It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

C.  As  subst,.:  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  or 
mixing;  combination. 

♦com-ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Perhaps  a  variant  of  com • 
6ren=cumber.]  [Acomelyd,  Comelid.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  stiff  or  cramped. 

“Throgh  kund  I  comble  an  kelde.” 

Ear.  Eng.  Poems,  &c.,  p.  149. 

B.  Trails. :  To  encumber,  to  load,  to  oppress. 

“You  dayly  and  howerly  soe  comble  me  with  not 

Only  expressions,  but  allsoe  deeds  of  your  worthy- 
ness  and  goodness.” — Letter  dated  1672,  Pepys’  Diary,  v. 
389. 

♦com-ble.  *cum-ble,  s.  [Lat.  cumulus=  a  heap, 
a  mound.]  A  top  or  summit. 

“In  Philip  the  Second’s  time  the  Spanish  monarchy 
come  to  its  highest  cumble,  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
whereby  the  East  Indies,  sundry  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  divers  places  in  Barbary,  were  added  to  the  crown 
Of  Spain.” — Howell:  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fcomb’-less  ( b  silent),  a,  [Eng.  comb ;  -Zess.] 
Without  or  deprived  of  a  comb  or  crest. 

“  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*com-bran§e,  *com-branse,  *com-braun9e, 
♦cum-branse,  s.  [  Encumbrance.]  An  encum¬ 
brance,  an  injury,  a  hurt. 

“  In  the  contrare  kark  and  combraunce  huge.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  4. 
♦com-bre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cumber.] 
com-bret-a  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [  Lat.  combretum 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.} 

Bot. :  Myrobalans,  an  order  of  exogens,  alliance 
Myrtales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  al¬ 
ternate  or  opposite  entire  dotless  leaves,  destitute 
of  stipules.  The  flowers  are  on  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes.  The  calyx  is  adherent,  with  a  4-5  lobed  de¬ 
ciduous  limb.  The  petals,  where  they  exist,  rise 
from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are  gen¬ 
erally  twice  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx ; 
the  ovary  one.celled,  2-4  pendulous  ovules,  style  1, 
stigma  simple.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes:  Terminale®,  Combretew  and  Gyrocarpe® 
(q.  v.).  The  Myrobalans  are  found  within  the 
tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

COm-bret-a'-§e-Ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  combret- 
ace(ce),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of  Combret- 
ace®  (q.  v.). 

COm-bret  -e-83,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  combretum,  andfem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Combretace®,  having  a  corolla 
and  plaited  cotyledons. 

com-bre -turn,  s.  [Lat.  combretum— a  kind  of 
rush,  Juncus  maximus.  This  is  not  at  all  akin  to  the 
botanical  combretum .] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Combretace®  and  the  tribe  Combrete®.  It 
consists  of  climbing  plants  with  beautiful  clusters 
of  crimson,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  Several  are 
found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Comb’s-mass,  s.  [For  Colm's-Mass,  i.  e.,  the  Mass 
of  the  celebrated  St.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Iona.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Camerarius,  the  day  appropriated  in  the 
calendar  to  his  memory  is  the  2d  of  May.]  The 
designation  generally  given  to  the  term  of  Whit¬ 
sunday  in  Caithness,  Scotland.  {J amieson.) 

♦com-bii  re  v.  t.  [Lat.  comburo.}  To  turn  com¬ 
pletely  or  thoroughly. 

♦com-bur-gess,  s.  [Fr.  combourgeois.]  A  fellow, 
citizen. 

“Roger  McN  aught,  &c.,  produceit  a  procuratorie  and 
commissioun  gevin  to  thame,  and  to  Williame  Mauld,  and 
Hew  Broun  thair  comburgessis.” — Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1596,  ed. 
1814,  p.  114. 

♦com-bur-gher,  *com-bur-ger,  s.  [Pref.  com= 
con,  and  burgher  (q.  v.).]  A  fellow-burgher. 

“If  .Jaffa  merchants  now  comburgers  seem 
With  Portugals,  and  Portugals  with  them.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  42.  (Latham.) 

♦com-bur-gher-ship,  s.  [Eng.  comburgher; 
-ship.}  The  state,  condition,  or  position  of  a  fellow- 
citizen. 

“By  all  respects  of  our  comburghership.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 

♦cSm’-bur-ment,  s.  [Cumberment.] 

“  He  saide  that  Ammon  was  of  powers, 

To  kepe  hire  fro  comburment.” 

Alisaunder,  471. 

*Com-bust’,  a.  [Lat.  combustus,  pa.  par.  of  com- 
buro=to  burn  up.l 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Burnt  up;  calcined. 

“  Combust  materes  and  coagulate.” 

Chaucer:  Canon’s  Yeoman's  Prol.,  12,739. 


2.  Astron. :  Situated  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  be 
obscured  or  eclipsed  by  his  light ;  applied  to  the 
moon  and  planets  when  not  further  than  eight  and 
a  half  degrees  from  the  sun. 

“That  he  be  not  retrograd  ne  combust." 

Chaucer:  Astrolabe,  p.  19. 

♦corn-bust’,  v.  t.  [Combust,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  burn  up,  to  calcine. 

2.  Fig.:  To  kindle,  to  excite,  to  stir  up. 

“ .  .  .  (in  which  case  all  Germany  was  combusted 
with  great  troubles)  .  .” — Time’s  Storehouse,  251*2. 

tcom'-bust-I  bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  combustible; 
- ity .]  The  quality  of  being  combustible ;  capability 
of  taking  or  being  set  on  fire ;  inflammability. 
(Digby.) 

Com-bust'-l-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  combustible ,  from 
Lat.  combustus,  pa.  par.  of  comburo— to  bum  up.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Capable  of  being  set  on  fire,  inflammable ; 
susceptible  of  fire. 

“  .  .  .  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter  .  ,  .  " — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

♦II.  Fig.:  Easily  excited  in  temper;  irascible, 
hot-tempered. 

“Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  [Junius]  has  been 
able  to  advance  it, — finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has 
been  able  to  inflame  it.” — Johnson:  Thoughts  on  the  Late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland’s  Islands. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  substance  capable  of  being  set 
on  fire,  any  inflammable  material. 

“ .  .  .  wood,  coal,  turf,  or  like  common  combusti¬ 
bles.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  197. 

com-bust'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  combustible; 
-ness.]  Combustibility,  inflammability  ;  aptness  or 
readiness  to  take  fire. 

com-bus'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  combustion;  Ital. 
combustione ;  Lat.  combustionem,  acc.  of  combust io 
=  a  burning,  consuming,  from  combustum,  supine  of 
comburo=  to  burn  up,  to  consume;  con= together, 
and  buro,  same  as  uro—  to  burn.] 

Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  burning,  the  state  of 
being  burned. 

“Magnesium  wire  flattened,  or  tarnished  magnesium 
ribbon,  also  bursts  into  splendid  combustion.’’ — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.  7,  p.  191. 

IT  Spontaneous  combustion: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Combustion  occurring  without 
any  means  taken  on  the  part  of  man  to  produce  it. 

2.  Med. :  A  combustion  of  the  human  body  pro¬ 
duced  by  occult  internal  causes,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  several  times,  most  of  the  cases  being 
females  given  to  indulging  largely  in  alcohol,  besides 
being  advanced  in  life,  and  either  very  fat  or  very 
lean.  Set  on  fire  accidentally  by  a  coal  or  candle, 
or  even  a  spark,  their  trunk  is  stated  to  have  burnt 
with  great  rapidity,  leaving  behind  a  residuum  of 
fat,  oily,  fetid  ashes,  smelling  unpleasantly,  and 
containing  a  very  penetrating  soot.  The  alcohol 
with  which  it  is  assumed  that  their  organs  were 
saturated,  electricity,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
other  inflammable  gas  set  free  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  structures  have  been  assigned  as  possi¬ 
ble  causes,  but  the  subject  requires  well-ascertained 
modem  facts  and  fresh  scientific  elucidation.  Most 
chemists  believe  the  combustion  of  the  human  body 
in  the  way  described  an  impossibility.  ( Apjohn : 
Cycl.  Pract.  Med.,  i.  447-454,  &c.) 

♦com-biist’-l-ous,  a.  [Eng.  combust;  -ions.} 
Combustible,  inflammable. 

“  Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis. 

*Com-bust ’-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  combust ;  -ive.}  Caus¬ 
ing  combustion,  burning,  or  inflaming. 

“Their  beams  and  influences  begin  to  grow  malign, 
fiery,  and  combustive.” — Bp.  Gauden:  Hieraspistes,  1653, 

p.  20. 

♦com-bust’-u-oiis,  a.  [Combustious.] 

1.  Lit. :  Combustible ;  capable  of  being  burnt. 

2.  Fig. :  In  an  excited  state. 

“  .  .  .  not  a  little  moved  that  matters  should  be  thus 
combustuous  in  the  Indies,  .  .  .” — Time’s  Storehouse, 
992,  2.  ( Latham . ) 

come,  *comen,  *cume,  *cumen,  *kum  (pa.  ten. 

*come,  came,  *cum,  *com,  *cam,  *kam,  *keme;  pa. 
par.  *comen,  come,  *cumen,  *comun,  *cum ,  *i-comen, 
*y-come,  *i-cumen) ,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  cuman  (pa.  ten.  cam; 
pa.  par.  cumen\;  Dut.  komen;  Icel.  koma ;  Dan. 
komme;  Sw.  komma;  Goth,  kwiman;  O.  H.  Ger. 
queman;  M.  H.  Ger.  komen ;  Ger.  kommen .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  from  a  distant  to  a  place  nearer  to  the 
speaker,  to  approach,  to  move  toward. 

“Cum  to  me,  mi  leofmon.”— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  98. 


(1)  Of  material  things  : 

“  Trembling  in  heart,  and  looking  pale  and  wan. 

Her  cause  of  comining  she  to  tell  began.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV  ii.  49. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things : 

“Hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  66. 

2.  To  draw  near,  to  approach. 

“  Something  wicked  this  way  comes." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  move  toward  another  person  or  place ;  used 
always  in  respect  of  the  place  or  person  toward 
which  the  motion  is  intended,  and  not  in  respect  to 
that  left. 

“The  messengers  kamen  to  the  kyng.” — Robert  of 
Brunne,  p.  158. 

4.  To  issue,  to  proceed. 

“  Behold,  my  son,  which  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seek- 
eth  my  life.” — 2  Samuel  xvi.  11. 

5.  To  have  just  done  or  finished  some  act. 

“David  said  unto  Uriah,  Camest  thou  not  from  thf 

journey?” — 2  Samuel  xi.  10. 

6.  To  go  with  another  to  any  place ;  to  go  in  com¬ 
pany. 

“  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

7.  To  return,  to  arrive  back. 

“  And  it  was  told  Solomon  that  Shimei  had  gone  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and  was  come  again.” — 1  Kings  ii.  41. 

8.  Of  time,  the  seasons,  &c. : 

(1)  To  approach,  to  draw  near. 

“  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service.” — John  xvi.  2. 

(2)  To  arrive. 

“  Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon.” 

O.  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  197. 

9.  To  appear,  to  advance  or  move  into  view,  as  the 
color  comes  into  the  cheeks. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  advance  or  proceed  from  one  state  or  stage 
to  another. 

“ .  .  .  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  come  to  a  just 
battle.  ”  — Knolles. 

2.  To  be  brought  into  any  state  or  condition, 
whether  better  or  worse. 

“  I  know  one  that  said  it  was  time  enough  to  repent  when 
we  come  to  die.” — Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  attain  to  or  arrive  at  a  character,  state,  or 
condition ;  to  become  (followed  by  to) . 

“  Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

*4.  To  become. 

“  So  came  I  a  widow.  — Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  arrive  at,  attain  to,  or  acquire  a  habit  or 
character. 

“They  would  quickly  come  to  have  a  natural  abhorrence 
for  that  which  they  found  made  them  slighted.” — Locke. 

6.  To  happen,  to  fall  out,  to  result ;  to  follow  as  a 
consequence  or  as  a  result  of  some  act,  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  or  event. 

“How  comes  that?” — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  L 

7.  To  spring  from,  to  result,  to  arise. 

“Muchel  kumeth  of  lutel.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  296. 

8.  To  befall,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

“  Let  me  alone  that  I  may  speak,  and  let  come  on  me 
what  will.” — Job  xiii.  13. 

9.  To  return  to  a  former  state  or  condition. 

“  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 

Like  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymb.,  iv.  2. 

10.  To  be  born. 

“  That  child  that  is  cum 

De  virgine  Maria.”  Songs  and  Carols,  p.  19. 

11.  To  be  descended  from. 

“  Though  he  were  komen  of  no  ken,  but  of  kende  cherls." 

William  of  Paleme,  513. 

♦12.  To  bud,  to  sprout,  to  shoot.  [B.  2.] 

“  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  lay  good  store  of  kernels  of 
grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will  make  the  vine  come 
earlier,  and  prosper  better.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

13.  Used  as  an  auxiliary,  with  the  meaning  of 
begin,  and  eventually  simply  of  do. 

“  A  vuhel  com  flon.” — O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  81. 

“Ther  com  go  a  lite  ehilde.” — War  ton;  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry;  St.  Cuthbert,  i.  14. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Dairy :  Butter  is  said  to  come  in  the  process  of 
churning,  when  it  begins  to  appear. 

“Then  butter  does  refuse  to  come.” 

Butler :  Hudibras. 


fSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Brewing :  To  sprout  as  malt  does. 

u  In  the  coming  or  sprouting  of  malt,  as  it  must  not 
vome  too  little,  so  it  must  not  come  too  much.” — Mortimer . 

3.  Scrip . :  Applied  to  the  coming  or  advent  of  Our 
Lord  upon  earth. 


14.  To  come  home : 

1)  Ordinary  Language: 

а)  Lit . ;  To  return  home. 

б)  Fig . ;  To  press  a  person  very  closely,  to  affect 
him  nearly. 

„  .  -rp.  .  ,  .  (2)  Naut.:  Of  an  anchor,  which  becomes  loosened 

.  .  .  when  He  shall  come  in  His  own  glory,  and  in  from  tliA  P-rnrmH  will  nnt  hoi rl 

His  Father’s,  and  of  the  holy  angels.”— Xit&e  ix.  26.  uie  £rouna>  anci  wUi  not  hold. 

When  you  cast  out  it  stijl  came  home” — Shakesp.: 


C.  In  special  phrases . 

I.  To  come  about: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  fall  out,  to  result,  to  come  to  pass  (gener¬ 
ally  used  impersonally). 

“How  comes  it  about ,  that,  for  above  sixty  years,  affairs 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men  ?  ” — Swift. 

*(b)  To  change  sides,  to  turn  over  from  one  party 
to  another. 

“  They  are  come  about ,  and  won  to  the  true  side.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

(2)  Naut . :  To  change,  to  chop  round. 

“  The  wind  came  about ,  and  settled  in  the  West  for  many 
days.” — Bacon:  New  Atlantis . 

*2.  To  come  abroad:  To  become  known,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

“ .  .  .  neither  any  thing  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known 
and  come  abroad .” — Luke  viii.  17. 

3.  To  come  across:  To  happen  on,  to  meet  with 
accidentally. 

1[  To  come  across  the  mind:  To  occur  to  one’s 
mind  or  thoughts. 

4.  To  come  after: 

(1)  To  follow. 

“If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 

,  .  .” — Matt.  xvi.  24. 

(2)  To  come  in  search  of,  or  in  order  to  obtain. 

5.  To  come  again:  To  return,  to  be  restored  to  a 
former  state. 

“ .  .  .  and  when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again , 
and  he  revived.” — Judges  xv.  19. 

“His  flesh  came  again ,  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child.” — 2  Kings  v.  14. 

6.  To  come  at: 

*(1)  Lit. :  To  arrive  at,  to  reach. 

“  .  .  .  could  not  come  at  him  •  .  ”—Luke  viii.  19. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(а)  To  obtain,  to  gain. 

“.  .  .  always  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
aome  at” — Addison:  Spectator,  Ho.  99. 

(б)  To  arrive  at,  to  obtain.  ^ 

“  In  order  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
,  .  — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  399. 

7.  To  come  away : 

(11  To  move  away  from,  to  part  from. 

(2)  To  become  parted  or  separated  from,  to  fall 
away  or  off  from  the  main  body. 

(3)  To  germinate,  to  sprout. 

8  To  come  betioeen : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  intervene. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  estrange,  to  cause  a  difference  or 
estrangement. 

9.  To  come  by : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  by  or  beside. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  obtain,  to  gain,  to  succeed  in 
obtaining,  to  acquire. 

“  Love  is  like  a  child, 

That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent.,  iii.  L 

10.  To  come  down: 

(1)  Lit . ;  To  descend. 

*(2)  Figuratively: 

(а)  To  be  humbled  or  abased. 

“  Your  principalities  shall  come  down.” — Jer.  xiii.  18e 

(б)  To  pay. 

“  See  how  he  can  come  down.” — Johnston:  Chrysal.,  i.  139. 

If  To  come  down  in  the  world :  To  be  reduced  in 
circumstances. 

To  come  down  handsomely:  To  be  generous. 

To  come  down  with:  To  pay  over. 

“ Little  did  he  foresee  when  he  said,  ‘All  is  but  dust/ 
how  soon  he  would  come  down  with  his  own.” — Dickens . 
( Ogilvie .) 

II.  To  come  forth: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  out  of  any  place ;  to  advance. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  published,  to  be  made  public. 

“Some  of  the  cotemporans  .  .  .  will  suffer  their 

,‘abors  to  come  forth.”— North:  Examen,  p.  187. 

12.  To  come  forward : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  forward  or  to  the  front. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(а)  To  put  one’s  self  forward,  to  present  one  s  self. 

(б)  To  make  progress,  to  advance,  to  progress. 

13.  To  come  from  : 

(1)  To  be  descended  from,  to  come  of. 

(2)  To  arise,  to  spring,  to  result,  or  to  be  derived 

from.  ,  , 

(3)  To  be  spoken  or  written  by. 


Winter's  Tale ,  i.  2. 

15.  To  come  in: 

(1)  Literally: 

(а)  To  enter. 

“  What,  are  you  there  ?  Come  in,  and  give  some  help.” — 
Shakesp.:  Othello ,  v.  1. 

(б)  To  arrive  at  its  destination. 

“  At  what  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow 
seas,  was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet.” — Bacon. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  be  brought  into  use  or  fashion ;  to  become 
fashionable. 

“Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late,  .  .  — 

Arbuthnotr  On  Coins. 

t(6)  To  be  part  of  a  composition  ;  to  enter  into  as 
an  ingredient. 

“  A  generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many  men 
place  their  happiness,  must  come  in  to  heighten  his  char¬ 
acter.” — Atterbury. 

*(c)  To  give  in,  to  comply,  to  yield,  or  to  ac¬ 
quiesce. 

“If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone  .  .  .  should  offer  to  come  in 
and  submit  himself  to  her  majesty, .  .  .” — Spencer:  On 
Ireland. 


$ 


To  arrive  at  the  goal. 

To  assume  power,  to  enter  into  office; 


as, 


A  Conservative  government  came  m. 

if)  To  accrue  as  income  or  revenue. 

“I  had  rather  be  mad  with  him  that,  when  he  had 
nothing,  tho  ght  all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  harbor 
his,  than  with  you  that,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in, 
think  you  have  nothing.” — Suckling. 

(g)  To  be  given  or  handed  over,  to  be  got  or 
gained. 

“  If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

If  To  come  in  one's  way : 

(1)  To  be  an  obstacle  or  stumbling-block  to  any 
one. 

(2)  To  occur  to  one’s  mind. 

16.  To  come  in  for :  The  same  as  to  come  into:  to 
obtain,  to  get. 

“  If  thinking  is  essential  to  matter,  stocks  and  stones 
will  come  in  for  their  share  of  privilege.” — Collier:  On 
Thought. 

17.  To  come  in  sight:  To  become  visible. 

*18.  To  come  in  unto :  To  have  sexual  connection 
with. 

“Judah  came  in  unto  her  and  she  conceived.” — Gen. 
xxxviii.  16. 

19.  To  come  in  to : 

*(1)  To  join  or  assist,  to  bear  help  to. 

“.  .  .  the  lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  leaders  had 
before  secret  intelligence,  came  ir  to  them  .  .  .” 
— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*(2)  To  comply  with,  to  agree  to,  to  acquiesce  in. 

“The  fame  of  their  virtues  will  make  men  ready  to 
come  into  every  thing  that  is  done  for  the  public  good.” 
— Atterbury. 

(3)  To  receive,  to  obtain. 

If  To  come  into  one's  head:  To  occur  to  one’s  mind. 

To  come  into  play  or  operation :  To  be  brought 
into  use  or  employment. 

20.  To  come  near: 

(1)  To  be  nearly  equal  to,  to  approach  in  quality. 

“The  whole  achieved  with  such  admirable  invention, 
that  nothing  ancient  or  modern  sejems  to  come  near  it.”— 
Temple. 

*(2)  To  touch  to  the  quick. 

“Am  I  come  near  you  now.”—  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  i.  5. 

21.  To  come  of: 

(1)  To  be  descended  from;  to  spring  from  as  a 
descendant. 

“  Of  Priam’s  royal  race  my  mother  came” 

Dry  den:  JEneid. 

(2)  To  proceed  or  result,  as  the  effect  from  a  cause. 

“Will  you  please,  Sir,  be  gone; 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale ,  iv.  3. 

(3)  To  arise,  to  spring,  or  to  be  derived  from. 

22.  To  come  off: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  part  from,  to  fall  away  from,  to  come 
away. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

*(a)  To  escape,  to  get  off  free. 

“I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disguis’d, 
Enter’d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off”  Milton •  Comus,  645. 


(6)  To  end  an  affair  or  business. 

“  .  .  .  the  English,  upon  all  encounters,  have  com* 
off  with,  honor  and  the  better.” — Bacon. 

(c)  To  take  place 

“The  affair  came  off  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Bois  du 
Vesinet.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(d)  To  deviate  from,  to  depart  from  a  rule  or 
standard. 

“The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramis,  but  yet 
coming  off  and  dilating  more  suddenly.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist. 

*(e)  To  pay  over. 

“We  hear  you  are  full  of  crowns, 

Will  you  come  off,  Sir?”  Massinger. 

*(/)  To  stand  out  in  relief ;  to  appear. 

“This  comes  off  well  and  excellent.” — Shakesp.:  Timon , 
i.  L 

If  To  come  off  by:  To  suffer,  to  meet  with,  to 
experience. 

“We  must  expect  to  come  off  by  the  worst  before  we 
obtain  the  final  conquest.” — Calamy. 

To  come  off  from:  To  leave  off,  to  forbear,  to 
cease. 

“To  come  off  from  these  grave  disquisitions,  I  would 
clear  the  point  by  one  instance  more.” — Felton:  On  the 

Classics. 

23.  To  come  on : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  forward  or  nearer,  to  approach 
(especially  in  a  hostile  manner). 

“The  great  ordnance  once  discharged,  the  armies  came 
fast  on,  and  joined  battle.” — Knolles:  Hist.  Turks. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  take  place,  to  begin. 

(b)  To  thrive,  to  prosper,  to  fare,  to  progress. 

“It  should  seem  by  the  experiments,  both  of  the  malt 

and  of  the  roses,  that  they  will  come  far  faster  on  in 
water  than  in  earth  .  •  .” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist . 

(c)  To  supervene. 

“  They  mend  their  pace  as  night  comes  on.” 

Granville. 

If  In  the  imperative  it  is  used  frequently  to  con¬ 
vey  a  chaUenge,  and  also  an  invitation  to  move  on 
with  or  accompany  the  speaker. 

“  Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can.” 

Dryden r 

24.  To  come  out : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  from  within  to  outside. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  become  publicly  known ;  to  be  discovered 
or  published. 

“  It  is  indeed  come  out  at  last,  that  we  are  to  look  on  tho 
saints  as  inferior  deities.” — Stilling  fleet. 

( b )  To  be  published,  without  any  idea  of  previous 
concealment. 

“  Before  his  book  came  out ,  I  had  undertaken  the 
answer  of  several  others.” — St illing fleet. 

(c)  To  emerge  from  or  outstrip  a  number  of 
others. 

“  .  .  .  where  Yista  and  Sweetbread  came  out,  and  the 
former,  getting  the  best  of  the  race,  won  cleverly  by  three 
parts  of  a  length  .  .  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

( d )  To  be  brought  out  or  introduced  into  society, 
to  make  a  debut. 

“  She  is  not  come  out,  you  know:  but  she  is  to  come  out 
next  year.” — Miss  Burney:  Cecilia,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

(e)  To  show  one’s  self  in  any  character. 

t(/)  To  result. 

“The  weight  of  the  denarius,  or  the  seventh  of  a  Roman 
ounce,  comes  out  sixty-two  grains  and  four-sevenths.”— 
Arbuthnot. 

(g)  To  bud,  to  put  out  leaves. 

( h )  To  come  to  an  end,  to  finish. 

( i )  To  take  a  position  or  rank  in  an  examination. 

( j )  To  result  or  turn  out  well;  to  give  a  good 
result. 

“They  take  a  favorable  photographic  effect,  or,  to  use 
the  technical  term,  come  out  well.” — Vogel:  Chemisti'y  of 
Light  and  Photog.,  ch.  xv. 

If  To  come  out  of:  To  proceed  from. 

“  .  .  .  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza¬ 
reth?” — John  i.  46. 

To  come  out  with:  To  give  vent  to. 

“  Those  great  masters  of  chymical  arcana  must  be  pro¬ 
voked,  before  they  will  come  out  with  them.” — Boyle. 

25.  To  come  over: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  pas^  from  one  place  or  position  to 
another,  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  change  sides  or  parties. 

*(&)  To  rise  in  distillation. 

“Perhaps  also  the  phlegmatic  liquor,  that  is  wont  to 
come  over  in  this  analysis,  may,  at  least  as  to  part  of  it,  ba 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  fire.” — Boyle. 

*(c)  To  repeat  an  act. 

*(d)  To  surpass,  to  excel,  to  get  the  better  of. 

“  No  man  living  shall  come  over  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-«ion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•(e)  To  taunt,  to  challenge. 

“How  lie  comes  o’er  us  with  our  wilder  days.’’ 

•  Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

IT  To  come  over  to:  To  join,  to  take  part  with. 

“A  man,  in  changing  his  side,  not  only  makes  himself 
hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily  esteemed  by 
those  he  comes  over  to.” — Addison:  Spect. 

26.  To  come  round : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  round  a  place  or  spot. 

“  I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 

And  todlin  down  on  Willie’s  mill.” 

Burns:  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

12)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  cheat,  to-trick. 

(b  1  To  come  to  pass,  to  arrive. 

(c)  To  revive,  to  recover  one’s  self. 

( d )  To  become  better  in  health,  to  recover 
strength. 

27.  To  come  short  of:  To  fail  in  respect  of,  to 
be  insufficient  or  inadequate;  to  fail  to  reach  a 
standard. 

“  To  attain 

The  height  and  depth  of  Thy  eternal  ways 

All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things  !” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  414. 

28.  To  come  to : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  arrive  at  a  place. 
lb)  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  attain  to,  to  succeed  in  getting,  to  gain. 
“He  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  a  busy  family.” — 

Locke. 

(ii)  To  amount  or  be  equivalent  to. 

“.  .  .  which  comes  to  the  same  at  last,  .  .  . ”  — 
Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

(iii)  To  amount  to,  to  reach  a  sum,  to  cost. 

“  .  .  .  the  very  customs  came  to  as  much  as  both  the 
price  of  the  corn  and  the  freight  together.” — Knolles: 
Hist.  Turks. 

(iv)  To  become. 

“Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. — Is  it  come  to  that  ?” 
— Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

(v)  To  reach  a  certain  state  or  condition. 

“His  sons  come  to  honor,  and  he  knoweth  it  not.” — Job 
xiv.  21. 

*(vi)  To  agree,  to  comply,  to  consent. 

“What  is  this,  if  my  parson  will  not  come  to  t” 

Swift. 

(vii)  To  revive,  to  recover  one’s  self. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer 
the  wind. 

29.  To  come  to  blows :  To  fall  out,  to  fighf. 

30.  To  come  to  the  front :  To  come  forward. 

31.  To  come  to  grief :  To  meet  with  misfortune. 

32.  To  come  to  the  hammer :  To  be  sold  by  auction. 

33.  To  come  to  hand :  To  be  received. 

34.  To  come  to  life :  To  revive,  to  come  to. 

35.  To  come  to  light :  To  be  discovered. 

36.  To  come  to  nature : 

Metallurgy  {of  the  properly  malleable  iron )  .•  To 
separate  from  the  unmalleable  and  impure  mass  of 
ore  with  which  it  was  in  combination.  {Percy,  in 
Weale.) 

37.  To  come  to  one's  self:  To  recover  one’s  senses  ; 
to  revive,  either  mentally  or  physically. 

38.  To  come  to  pass :  To  happen,  to  fall  out. 

39.  To  come  to  the  point:  To  address  one’s  self  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  with  circumlocution. 

40.  To  come  to  the  scratch :  To  engage  any  enemy 
or  obstacle. 

41.  To  come  to  a  standstill :  To  stop. 

42.  To  come  to  terms :  To  agree  on  terms  or  condi¬ 
tions,  to  accord. 

43.  To  come  to  an  understanding:  To  enter  into 
an  agreement. 

44.  To  come  up : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place 
or  position. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

*{a )  To  be  promoted. 

lb)  To  approach,  to  come  close  to. 

(c)  To  shoot  up,  to  spring  up. 

“  Over-wet,  at  sowing-time,  with  us  breedeth  much 
dearth,  insomuch  as  the  corn  never  cometh  up." — Bacon. 
*{d)  To  become  public  or  fashionable. 

(e)  To  be  brought  forward,  to  arise;  as,  The 
question  came  up. 

45.  To  come  up  to : 

(1)  To  approach,  to  come  to  one’s  side. 

(2)  To  amount  to,  to  approach. 

“He  prepares  for  a  surrender,  asserting  that  all  these 
will  not  come  up  to  near  the  quantity  requisite.” — Wood¬ 
ward:  Nat.  Hist. 

46.  To  come  up  with :  To  overtake. 

47.  To  come  upon:  To  invade,  to  attack,  to  fall  on, 
to  befall,  to  come  to. 

IT  To  come:  In  futurity;  to  happen  hereafter. 

“  In  times  to  come, 

My  waves  shall  wash  the  walls  of  mighty  Rome.” 

Dryden. 


IT  Come  off:  Used  in  the  United  States  as  a  cant 
phrase,  meaning  quit,  or  as  a  derisive  reproach  for 
some  silly  act  or  speech. 

IT  Come  your  ivays:  A  vulgarism  still  in  use, 
especially  in  parts  of  England :  come  along  or  come 
hither. 

“  Look  to’t,  I  charge  you;  come  your  ways.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

come-down,  s.  A  fall  or  abasement. 

“  That  was  rather  a  come-down.” — Reade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  Iii. 

*COme-off,  s.  A  means  of  escape. 

“We  do  not  want  this  come-off.” — Grellman. 
come-outer,  s.  One  who  comes  out  or  withdraws 
from  a  regular  church  or  other  organization  under 
the  pretense  of  its  being  corrupt ;  a  radical  re¬ 
former. 

“  I  am  a  Christian  man  of  the  sect  called  Come-outers.” — 
Haliburton. 

com e,imper.ofv.  [Come.]  Used— 

1.  As  a  particle  of  exhortation  or  incitement. 

“Yet,  come  a  little, — 

Wishers  were  ever  fools; — O,  come,  come,  come.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  13. 

2.  As  equivalent  to  when  it  shall  come. 

“  Come  Candlemas,  nine  years  ago  she  died.” — Gay. 
*come,  s.  [Come,  p.]  A  sprout. 

“That  the  malt  is  sufficiently  well  dried,  you  may  know 
both  by  the  taste,  and  also  by  the  falling  off  of  the  come 
or  sprout.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

co -me,  conj.  [It.]  As. 
come  prima,  phrase.  [Ital.] 

Mus.:  As  at  first.  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
come  sta,  phrase.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  As  it  stands.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

t  come-at-a-bil'-i-ty,  t  com-at-a-bil-Ity,  s. 

[Eng.  comeatable ;  -ity.\  Accessibility,  attainability. 

“The  shape,  the  construction,  comatability  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  all  the  parts.” — Sterne:  Trist.  Shandy,  i.  212. 

fcome-at-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  come ;  at;  -able.’] 
Possible  to  come  at ;  capable  of  access ;  attainable, 
accessible. 

“  The  Trinity  Audit  ale  is  not  come-at-able.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.;  St.  Dunstan. 
*co-med'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  meddle 
(q.  v).]  To  mix,  to  mingle,  to  temper. 

“Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  comeddled.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  (Quartos.) 

IT  The  folios  read  comingled  (q.  v.). 

com-e'-di-an,  *com-e  -di-ent,  s.  [Fr.  comSdien; 
from  Lat.  comcedus ;  Gr.  Jcomodos.] 

1.  One  who  plays  or  acts  parts  in  a  comedy. 

“The  world  is  a  stage;  every  man  an  actor,  and  plaies 
his  part  here,  either  in  a  comedie,  or  tragedie.  The  good 
man  is  a  comedian  which  (however  he  begins)  ends  mer¬ 
rily;  but  the  wicked  man  acts  a  tragedie  and  therefore 
ever  ends  in  horror.” — Bishop. 

f2.  A  player  or  actor  generally. 

“.  .  .  an  adventurer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper, 
coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail,  dancing  master,  buffoon, 
poet,  comedian." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

|3.  A  writer  of  comedies. 

“  Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a  comedian, 
but  Terence  as  a  pure  and  elegant  speaker.” — Peacham: 
Of  Poetry. 

*Com'-e-dic,  a.  [Eng.  comed{y) ;  - ic .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  having  the  nature  of  comedy. 

“  Our  best  comedic  dramas.” — Quart.  Rev.  ( Ogilvie .) 

com'-ed-y,  *com'-med-y,  s.  [Fr.  comSdie ;  Lat. 
comcedia;  from  Gr.  komodia:  kdmos=&  banquet,  a 
festal  procession,  and  ode  —  an  ode,  a  song.]  A 
dramatic  representation  of  a  light  and  amusing 
nature,  in  which  are  satirized  pleasantly  the  weak¬ 
nesses  or  manners  of  society  and  the  ludicrous  inci¬ 
dents  of  life. 

“Here  was  commedy,  a  song  of  gestes  firste  ifounde.” 

Trevisa,  i.  315. 

“I  have  not  attempted  anything  of  a  pastoral  comedy, 
because,  I  think,  the  taste  of  our  age  will  not  relish  a 
poem  of  that  sort.” — Pope:  Letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  July  2, 
1706. 

jH  Comedy  took  its  origin  in  theDionysian  festivals, 
with  those  who  led  the  phallic  songs  of  the  band  of 
revelers  (Gr.  komos)  who,  at  the  vintage  festivals, 
gave  expression  to  the  exuberant  joy  and  merriment 
by  parading  about,  dressed  up,  and  singing  jovial 
songs  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  These  songs  were  fre¬ 
quently  interspersed  with  extemporized  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  bystanders.  Comedy  first  assumed  a 
regpilar  shape  among  the  Dorians.  The  first  attempts 
at  it  among  the  Athenians  were  made  by  Susarion,  a 
native  of  Megara,  about  B.  C.  578.  Epicharmus  first 
gave  comedy  a  new  form  and  introduced  a  regular 
plot.  That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  known  as  the 
Old  Comedy  begins  properly  with  Cratinus.  It 


lasted  from  B.  C.  458  to  B.  C.  404.  The  later  pieces 
of  Aristophanes  belong  to  Middle  Comedy.  The 
chorus  in  a  comedy  consisted  of  twenty-four. 
[Chorus.]  Middle  Comedy  lasted  from  B.  C.  404  to 
B.  C.  340,  and  the  New  Comedy  till  B.  C.  260.  Mid¬ 
dle  Comedy  found  its  materials  in  satirizing  classes 
of  people  instead  of  individuals.  New  Comedy 
answers  to  the  comedy  of  the  present  day.  The 
most  distinguished  of  Roman  comic  writers  were 
Plautus  and  Terence,  whose  plots  were  mainly 
derived  from  their  Greek  predecessors. 

*C0melid,  a.  [Acomelyd.]  Numbed,  stiffened, 
enervated  with  cold. 

“  Coumforte  ye  comelid  hondis.” 

Wycliffe:  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

come'-li-er,  comp,  of  a.  [Comely.] 

*c6me'-H-hpod,  *come-li-lieed,  *com-ly-hede, 

s.  [Eng.  comely;  and  suff.  hede,  heed  =  hood.] 
Beauty,  comeliness,  grace. 

“  I  sigh  yet  never  creature 
Of  comlyhede  and  of  feture 
Be  licke  her  in  comparison.” 

Gower,  ii.  214. 

come-li-lf,  *com'-ly-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  comely; 
-ly.]  In  a  comely,  becoming,  or  agreeable  manner. 

“Without  other  apparel  than  that  which  was  requisite 
to  cover  comelily  that  which  modesty  wills  and  ever 
would  have  concealed.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  3. 

c6me -li-ness,  *com-ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  come¬ 
ly;  -ness.)  The  quality  of  being  comely;  grace, 
beauty,  dignity,  neatness,  fitness. 

“  Comlynesse,  or  seemelynesse.  Decencia,  elegancia.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

“  True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 

Dwells  in  the  mind;  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare.” 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  38. 

*com  e-ling,  *com-lyng,  *come-lyng,  *com- 
me-lyng,  *cum-ling,  *cum-lyng,  *cum-lynge, 
*cume-ling,  *kome-lyng,  *kume~ling,  s.  [Mid. 

Eng.  com,  cum— come;  suff.  -ling;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chumeling,  chomeling—a.  stranger.]  A  stranger,  a 
foreigner. 

“  A  Cumlynge:  Aduena.”  —Cathol.  Anglicum. 

“  I  am  a  commelyng  towarde  the, 

And  pilgrim  als  alle  my  faders  was.” 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Cons.,  1,384 

*c6me'-ling-ness,  *cum-lyng-nes,  s.  [Mid. 

Eng.  comeling,  &c. ;  -ness.]  Exile,  strangeness. 

“I  shal  lede  out  hem  fro  the  loond  of  her  cumlyng- 
nes.” —Wycliffe:  Ezek.  xx.  38. 

come'-ly,  *com-lich,  *com-li,  *come-liche, 
*cume-lich,  *cum-lich,  *com-ly,  *comelely, 
*comlili,  *comlyly,  *comelili,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
cymlic;  from  cyme= suitable,  becoming;  and  lie— 
like.]  ' 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  all  the  above  forms) : 

1.  Of  persons:  Graceful,  handsome,  dignified, 
agreeable  and  pleasing  in  looks. 

“  A  sober,  sad  and  comely  courteous  Dame.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14. 

2.  Of  things :  Becoming,  decent,  dignified,  accord¬ 
ing  to  propriety. 

“ .  .  .  the  comely  tear 

Steals  o’er  the  cheek  .  .  .” 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 

B.  As  adv.  (Of  the  forms  comely,  *comelely, 
*comlili,  *comlyly,  *comelili) :  Becomingly,  decently ; 
in  a  dignified  and  becoming  manner. 

“Dispose  thee  to  regne  comelili." — Wycliffe:  1  Kings 
x.  7.  (P.) 

“To  ride  comely,  to  play  at  all  weapons,  to  dance  comely; 
be  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentleman.” — Ascham. 
Schoolmaster. 

For  the  difference  between  comely  and  becom¬ 
ing,  see  Becoming  ;  for  that  between  comely  and 
graceful,  see  Graceful. 

*COmely-distant,  a.  At  a  becoming  distance. 

“  And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side.” 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover’s  Complaint. 

C0Hl-en -am-ate,  s.  [Eng.  comenam{ic);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  comenamic  acid. 

com-en-am-ic,  a.  [Eng.  comen{ic),  and  amici] 
comenamic  acid,  s. 

Ciiem.  .•  C6(NH2)Bl304+H20.  An  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  comenic  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  recrystallizing  from  hot  water.  It  forms  salts 
and  gives  a  deep  purple  color  with  ferric  salts. 
Boiled  with  potash  it  yields  ammonia  and  comenate 
of  potassium. 

com'-en-e,te,  s.  [Eng.  comen{ic ) ;  -ate.) 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  comenic  acid. 

CO-men  -1C,  a.  [Perhaps  from  meconic ,  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  letters.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  chr,  rfile,  full;  Xrf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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comenic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C-6H4O5.  Obtained  by  heating  meconic 
acid  to  120° ;  also  by  boiling  meconic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Comenic  acid  crystallizes  in 
light  yellow  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  readily  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid  into  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids. 
Comenic  acid  is  dibasic ;  it  forms  crystalline  salts, 
and  gives  a  deep  red  color  with  ferric  sulphate. 

co-meph'-or-us,  s.  [Gr.  kome= hair,  and  phoros 
= bearing,  carrying.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidee.  The 
only  species  lives  in  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  is 
driven  ashore  dead  in  numbers  after  storms.  It  is 
about  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  greasy  feel.  The  fisher¬ 
men  do  not  eat  it,  but  press  it  for  oil.  (Eng.  Cycl.) 

com'-er,  s.  [Eng.  com(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  comes,  arrives,  or  approaches.  (Now 
seldom  used  except  in  composition ;  as,  A  first- 
comer,  a  last-comer ,  a  new-comer,  &c.) 

“  But  spring,  a  new  comer, 

A  spring  rich  and  strange.” 

Tennyson:  Nothing  will  Die. 

“  House  and  heart  are  open  for  a  friend;  the  passage  is 
easy,  and  not  only  admits,  but  even  invites,  the  comer." — 
South. 

2.  A  visitor. 

“  Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look’d  on  yet.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  L 

♦com-er-some,  a.  [Cumbeesome.] 
c6-me§,  s.  [Lat.] 

.  1.  Music:  The  answer  to  the  Dux  or  subject. 
Fugue.]  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

2.  Her.,  &c. :  A  count. 

3.  Anatomy: 

(1)  (Sing.) :  Comes,  in  the  sense  of  companion,  is 
used  for  various  structures  associated  with  others. 
Thus  there  is  a  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  and  a  comes 
nervi  phrenici. 

(2)  The  pi.  Comites  (companions)  is  used  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  sense.  Thus  the  deep  set  of  veins  accompany¬ 
ing  the  arteries  are  called  venae  comites  vel  satellites 
arteriarum.  (Quain.) 

CO-me-sper’-mA,  s.  [Gr.  kome— hair,  and  sperma 
=a  seed,  in  allusion  to  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of 
the  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  family  Polygalacese. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia. 

*com-ess-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  comessatio,  comis- 
satio,  from  comissor  =  to  revel,  to  banquet ;  Gr. 
komazo,  from  komos— a  banquet,  a  revel.]  Banquet¬ 
ing,  feasting,  revelry. 

“  The  world  is  apt  upon  all  occasions  to  fall  upon  un¬ 
necessary  comessation  and  compotations.” — Hales:  Serm. 
at  the  Close  of  his  Rem.,  p.  30. 

tcom-es-tl-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  comestible,  from 
Lat.  comesum,  comestum,  sup.  of  comedo=to  eat  up : 
c om=con,  and  edo=  to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  eaten  ;  eatable. 
“His  markets  [were]  the  best  ordered  for  prices  of  com¬ 
estible  ware  .  .  .” — Wotton:  Rem.,  p.  346. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  fit  to  be  eaten  ;  an  eatable. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“Comestibles  vary  from  the  most  substantial  to  the  most 
light.”  — Simpson:  Handbook  of  Dining,  p.  5. 

com -et  (1),  *com-ete,  s.  [O.  Fr.  comete;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  cometa,  from  Lat.  cometa ;  Gr.  kometes 
=  (a.)  hairy,  long-haired;  (s.)  a  comet;  from  kome= 
hair.] 

Astronomy : 

1.  Definition:  A  luminous  heavenly  body  which, 
in  general,  consists  of  a  nucleus  or  “  head  ”  with,  or 
less  frequently  without,  a  tail,  the  whole  moving  in 
the  heavens,  first  toward,  then  around,  and  finally 
away  again  from  the  sun,  like  a  planet  at  one  part 
of  its  elliptic  orbit. 

“  So  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning  with  accelerated  course, 

The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends.” 

Thomson. 

2.  Hist. :  Comets  have  in  every  age  excited  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  till  recently,  have  inspired  terror  in  the 
general  public,  or  at  least  in  ignorant  minds.  Mil- 
ton  expresses  the  belief  of  his  time  when  he  says : 

“  Satan  stood  .  .  .  and  like  a  comet  burned, 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th’  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  708. 

Josephus  enumerates  as  one  of  the  omens  forebod¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  “  a  star  resem¬ 
bling  a  sword  which  stood  over  the  city,  and  a 
comet  that  continued  a  whole  year.”  (  W ars  of  the 
Jews,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v.,  §  3.) 

From  these  notions  science  had  to  grope  its  way 
forward.  Aristotle  thought  comets  igneous  vapors 
not  higher  than  our  own  atmosphere.  Seneca  gave 


forth  the  happy  hypothesis  that  they  were  a  kind  of 
planets.  Tycho  Brahe,  about  1577,  showed  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  comet  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth 
than  the  moon.  Hevelius,  in  1668,  ascertained  that 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  was  concave  and  not  a  straight 
line,  the  latter  erroneous  view  having  been  held  by 
Tycho  Brahe,  already  mentioned,  and  Kepler. 
Doerfel  (1681)  believed  comets  to  move  in  parabolas. 
In  1682  Halley  proved  the  comet,  subsequently 
called  after  him,  to  be  periodic  in  its  returns.  In 
1704  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proved  comets  to  obey  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  held  that  in  all  probability 
they  moved  in  elliptic  orbits.  (For  more  modem 
discoveries,  see  3.) 

3.  Present  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion:  More 
than  600  comets,  according  to  Mr.  Hind,  have  been 
taken  note  of,  but  about  17,500,000  are  believed  to 
exist  in  connection  with  the  solar  system.  The 
head  or  nucleus  is  much  less  solid  than  it  seems. 
Thus,  in  1832,  Sir  John  Herschel  saw  a  group  of 
stars  only  of  the  16th  magnitude,  almost  through 
the  center  of  Biela’s  comet.  When  such  a  body 
might  be  expected  to  exercise  gravitation  its 
influence  is  too  small  to  be  perceptible.  Regarding 
orbit,  the  comets  may  be  divided  into  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  classes :  First,  those  whose  orbits  are  so  long 
that  they  are  usually  regarded  as  parabolas,  and 
second,  those  whose  orbit  and  period  are  both 
short.  Of  the  latter  class,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
are  known.  The  first  seem  to  have  come  to  us  from 
outside  space ;  the  second  set,  originally  belonging 
to  the  former,  to  have  had  their  direction  changed 
so  as  to  produce  their  present  short  elliptic  orbits 
by  the  action  on  them  of  some  planet.  (For  the 
chief  comets  of  the  latter  type,  see  IT  at  the  end  of 
this  article.)  In  1866  Professor  Schiaparelli,  of 
Milan,  discovered  that  the  orbit  of  Tuttle’s  comet, 
the  third  which  had  appeared  in  1862,  was  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  August  meteors,  and  Tern- 
pel’s  comet,  the  first  of  1866,  with  that  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteor  stream.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
Prof.  P.  G.  Tait  published  the  view  that  the  sudden 
development  of  tails  many  millions  of  miles  in 
length,  the  occurrence  of  comets  with  many  tails, 
«and  the  observed  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  rela¬ 
tion  of  direction  between  a  comet’s  tail  and  its 
solar  radius  vector,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  a  comet  is  a  cloud  of  small 
masses,  such  as  stones  and  fragments  of  meteoric 
iron,  shining  by  reflected  light  alone,  except  where 
these  masses  impinge  on  each  other,  or  on  other 
matter  circulating  around  the  sun,  apd  thus  pro¬ 
duce  luminous  gases  along  with  considerable  modi¬ 
fications  of  their  relative  motion.  The  differences 
of  motion  of  the  meteoric  fragments  relatively  to 
the  earth,  present  appearances  analogous  to  those 
of  a  flock  of  sea-birds  flying  in  one  plane,  and  only 
becoming  as  a  long  streak  when  the  plane  of  the 
flock  passes  approximately  through  the  spectator’s 
eye.  The  so  called  envelopes  surrounding  them  are 
compared  with  the  curling  wreaths  of  tobacco 
smoke  emitted  from  a  pipe.  On  the  24th  June,  1881. 
Wm.  Huggins,  Esq.,  examined  the  bright  comet 
then  in  the  sky  with  the  spectroscope.  Assuming 
this  to  be  similarly  composed  to  other  comets,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  their  light  is 
reflected  sunlight  and  part  original  light,  and 
further  that  carbon  is  present  in  the  cometary 
matter. 

If  Among  the  best  known  periodic  comets  are : 

(1)  Biela’s  Comet:  [Named  after  M.  Biela,  an 
Austrian  officer,  who  discovered  it  at  Prague  on 
the  27th  or  28th  of  February,  1826.]  A  comet  which 
has  a  periodic  time  of  about  654  years  or  138  weeks. 
It  returned  in  September,  1832,  again  in  1839,  then  in 
1845 ;  when,  between  December  19, 1845,  and  January 
13, 1846,  it  separated  into  two  comets,  which  went 
off  in  company,  coming  back  together  in  1852, 
since  which  time  they  have  returned  no  more.  But 
it  has  been  discovered  that  when,  toward  the  end 
of  November,  the  earth  intersects  the  lost  double 
comet’s  path,  there  is  a  display  of  meteors.  This 
was  notably  seen  on  Nov.  30, 1867,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
1872.  Biela's  is  called  also  Gambart’s  Comet. 

(2)  Donati's  Comet:  [Named  after  Dr.  Donati  of 
Florence.]  A  comet  discovered  by  Donati  on 
June  2, 1858.  Periodic  time  about  2,000  years. 

(3)  Encke's  Comet:  [Named  after  Johann  Franz 
Encke,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Berlin.]  A 
comet,  the  periodicity  of  which  was  detected  by 
Encke  in  1819.  He  proved  it  identical  with  Mechain 
and  Messier’s  comet  of  1786,  with  Herschel’s  of  1795, 
and  Pons’s  of  1805.  It  appeared  again  in  1822, 1828, 
and  at  such  intervals  as  to  show  that  its  periodic 
time  is  3’29  years,  or  1,210  days.  A  recent  appear¬ 
ance  was  on  August  20, 1881.  Its  orbit  is  everywhere 
nearer  the  sun  than  that  of  Jupiter. 

(4)  Halley's  Comet:  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Halley,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and,  from 
1720  to  1741-2,  English  Astronomer-royal.]  A  comet, 
the  first  whose  periodic  time  was  ascertained.  It 
is  about  75  years.  It  was  identical  with  the  comets 
of  1456,  1531,  and  1607,  and  appeared  again  in  1759 
and  1835.  It  is  next  due  in  1910.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Apian’s  Comet. 


comet-finder,  s. 

Astron.  Instru. :  A  telescope  for  finding  comets, 
but  as  such  a  result  only  occasionally  and  at  remote 
intervals  follows  its  application  to  the  heavens,  it 
is  more  accurately  called  a  comet-seeker  (q.  v.). 

comet-like,  adv.  Like  or  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  comet. 

“  I  am  a  maid, 

My  lord,  that  ne’er  before  invited  eyes, 

But  have  been  gazed  on,  comet-like  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Prince  of  Tyre,  v.  1. 

comet-seeker,  s. 

Astron.  Instru.:  A  cheap  equatorial  with  coarsely 
divided  circles  and  a  large  field  in  comparison  to 
its  aperture,  thus  enabling  it  to  take  in  at  one 
glance  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavens.  It  is 
called  also  a  comet-finder.  ( Knight ,  <&c.) 

*Com-et  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  name  of 
some  game  of  cards. 

“What  say  youuo  a  poule  at  comet  at  my  house?” 

Southerne .-  Maid’s  L.  Prayer. 

com-et-ar  -I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  cometa= 
a  comet]. 

Astron. :  An  instrument  designed  and  intended  to 
represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  round  the  sun. 

Com’-et-Ar-^,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  com6taire ;  Lat.  cometa 
=  a  comet.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  comet. 

“The  division  of  Biela’s  comet  into  two  distinct  parts 
suggests  several  interesting  questions  in  cometary  phys¬ 
ics.” — Prof.  Kirkwood;  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1871,  pt.  i.,  p.  49. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a 'comet. 

“  Let  us  fill  a  hollow  sphere  of  this  diameter  with  com¬ 
etary  matter  and  make  it  our  unit  of  measure.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  151. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Cometaeium  (q.  v.). 

com-et-ic,  a.  [Eng.  comet;  -ic.\  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  comet ;  cometary. 

fcom-et-og'-raph-er,  s.  [Gr.  kometes= a  comet, 
and  grapho  =  to  write,  to  discourse.]  One  who 
writes  on  or  describes  the  nature  of  comets. 

“These elements  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
recent  cometographers,  .  .  .”  —  Chambers:  Astron., 

<p.  337. 

com-et-og  -raph-jf,  s.  [Fr.  cometographie,  from 
Gr.  kometes=  a  comet,  and  graphe=a  writing,  a  dis¬ 
course  ;  grapho  =  to  write.]  A  discourse  on  or 
description  of  comets. 

com  -e-toid,  a.  &  s  [Eng.  comet,  and  suff.  -oid, 
from  Gr.  eidos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  comet  in  form. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  name  proposed  by  Professor  Kirk¬ 
wood,  of  Indiana  University,  for  certain  luminous 
meteors. 

“The  motions  of  some  luminous  meteors  (or  cometoids, 
as  perhaps  they  might  be  called).” — Prof.  Kirkwood, 
quoted  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  for  1871,  pt.  i.,  p.  49. 

fcom-et-ol  -og-y,  s.  [Eng.  comet,  Gr.  kometes, 
and  logos=  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
comets ;  that  branch  of  astronomy  which  deals 
with  comets. 

corn-fit,  *con-fite,  *con-fyte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  confit, 

from  confire— to  preserve,  to  pickle ;  Lat.  conficio— 
to  put  together,  to  prepare:  con=  together,  and 
facia = to  make;  Ital.  confetto;  Sp.  confite;  Port. 
confeito.’] 

*1.  A  dry  sweetmeat;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root 
preserved  with  sugar  and  dried.  (Johnson.) 

“Compostes  and  confltes.” — Babees  Book,  p.  12L 

2.  A  caraway-seed,  a  coriander-seed,  or  other 
seed,  coated  with  sugar. 

“  And  turns  to  comfits  by  his  arts, 

To  make  me  relish  for  desserts.*’ 

Hudibras. 

COmfit-bOX,  s.  A  box  for  carrying  comfits.  They 
were  much  in  use  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  that  country,  A.  D.  1574  to  1589.  (The 
elder  Disraeli,  in  Townsend' s  Dates.) 

comfit-maker,  s.  A  confectioner. 

corn  -fit,  v.  t.  [Comfit,  s.]  To  preserve  dry  with 
sugar. 

“  The  fruit  that  does  so  quickly  waste. 

Men  scarce  can  see  it,  much  less  taste, 

Thou  comfitest  in  streets  to  make  it  last.” 

Cowley. 

c6m -fit-tire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  confiture .]  [Comfit,  s.] 
A  comfit,  a  confection. 

“  From  country  grass  to  comfitures  of  court.” 

i  Donne. 

com'-fort,  *con-for-ten,  *cum-forth,  *coun- 
forth,  *con-forti,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  conforter;  Low 
Lat.  conforto  =  to  make  strong:  con  =  together, 
fully ;  forti s= strong;  Sp.  &  Port,  confortar;  Ital. 
confortare. ] 


btfil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §611,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  strong;  to  strengthen;  to  restore  to 
strength. 

“And  the  child  waxed  and  was  eounforted.” — Wyclife: 
Luke  i.  80. 

“ ,  .  .  and  he  coumfortide  hym  with  nailes  that  it 
shulde  not  be  moued.” — Isaiah  xli.  7. 

2.  To  re-enforce ;  to  bring  material  aid  to. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  add  weight  or 
authority  to. 

“  The  evidence  of  God’s  own  testimony  .  .  .  doth 

not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.” — Hooker. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  mind ;  to  cheer  or  encourage 
in  time  of  danger  or  difficulty. 

“  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.” — 
Isaiah  xl.  i. 

3.  To  console,  to  cheer,  to  solace  in  time  of 
trouble  or  anxiety. 

“It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or 
buffoons  whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the  plunder  of  his 
victims  came  to  comfort  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.xiv. 

*4.  To  place  in  a  state  of  comfort. 

“  .  .  .  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tor¬ 
mented.” — Luke  xv i.  25. 

*B.  Law:  To  afford  aid  or  countenance  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact ;  to  abet. 

If  For  the  difference  between  comfort  and  cheer, 
see  Cheek  ;  for  that  between  comfort  and  console, 
see  Console. 

com'-fort,  *com  forthe,  *con-fort,  *com-ford, 
*coum-forde,  *coun-fort,  *cum-ford,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

confort,cunfort;  O.  Sp.,  Ital.  &  Port,  conforto;  Sp. 
confuerto.)  [Comfort,  v.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Support,  assistance,  strength  or  relief  afforded 
in  time  of  weakness,  oppression,  or  danger.  [II.] 

“  .  .  .  the  God  of  all  comfort  .  .  .” — 2  Cor.  i.  3. 

“  I  spy  comfort;  I  cry  bail.” 

Shakesp:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Consolation  ;  encouragement  afforded  in  time 
of  affliction  or  trouble ;  solace,  cheering. 

“  Lythez  me  kyndely  your  coumforde.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed  Morris);  Pearl,  339. 

“  And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  quiet  and  pleasant  enjoyment;  free¬ 
dom  from  trouble,  pain,  or  disquiet. 

“  .  .  .  that  he  thought  more  of  their  comfort  than  of 
his  own  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  That  which  enables  one  to  enjoy  such  quietness 
and  freedom  from  trouble,  pain,  or  disquiet ;  lux¬ 
uries.  (Generally  used  in  the  pi.) 

“None  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  comforts  as  the  favorite  orator  of  a  great 
assembly  of  nonconformists  in  the  city.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

5.  That  which  affords  consolation,  strength,  or 
solace  in  time  of  trouble,  affliction,  or  danger. 

“Let,  I  pray  thee,  thy  merciful  kindness  be  for  my 
comfort,  .  .  .” — Psalm  cxix.  76. 

6.  A  wadded  bed-quilt,  usually  made  of  a  layer  of 
cotton  raw  fiber,  inclosed  between  two  external 
sheets  of  calico  or  chintz.  (U.  S.) 

*11.  Law:  Support,  assistance,  or  countenance; 
such  as  an  accessory  affords  to  the  actual  perpetra* 
tor  of  any  crime. 

“.  .  .  any  hand  or  partaking  in  the  aid  or  comfort  of 
Perkins,  or  the  Cornishmen.” — Bacon. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  comfort  and 
pleasure:  “.  .  .  the  grand  feature  of  comfort  is 

substantiality:  that  of  pleasure  is  warmth.  Pleas¬ 
ure  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain  .  ,  .  Comfort  is 
that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  this  disadvantage  .  .  .  Comfort  must  be 
sought  for  at  home:  pleasure  is  pursued  abroad.” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦comfort-killing,  a.  Destroying  all  sources  of 
comfort  or  encouragement ;  disquieting,  discour¬ 
aging. 

“O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell  !” 

Shakesp .  ,*  Tar  quin  and  Lucrece. 

com'-for-tg.-ble,  *con-for-ta-ble,  *com-for-ta- 
byll,  a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  conformable,  from  conforter.) 
[Comfort,  v.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons: 

*1.  Strong,  strengthened ;  full  of  strength  or  vigor 
of  body'  or  mind. 

“  In  the  feld  a  knyght  right  confortable.” 

Generydes,  2,212. 

“  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers;  for  my 
sake  be  comfortable,  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm’s  end.” 
— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6.  {Trench.) 


2.  In  a  state  of,  or  admitting  of,  comfort ;  cheer¬ 
ful,  free  from  disquiet,  trouble,  or  pain. 

“His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him; 

He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4 

*3.  Affording  strength  or  support  to  the  mind  or 
body ;  strengthening,  supporting. 

“Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Affording  consolation  or  encouragement  in  time 
of  trouble  or  affliction ;  cheering,  consoling. 

“  Kind  words,  and  comfortable,  lost  on  me.” 

Cowper:  Trans,  of  the  Latin  Poems  of  Milton:  On  the 
Heath  of  Damon. 

2.  Attended  with,  or  procuring  a  state  of,  quiet 
enjoyment  and  comfort. 

“  .  .  .  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsist¬ 

ence.” — Dryden:  Fables;  Dedication. 

*3.  Free  from  trouble  or  anxiety. 

“  What  can  promise  him  a  comfortable  appearance 
before  his  dreadful  judge  ?” — South. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  heavy  wadded  or  padded  quilt  or 
counterpane ;  a  comfort. 

com '-f or-ta-ble-ne S s ,  s.  [Eng.  comfortable; 
-ness.  1 

1.  The  quality  of  being  comforting  or  cheering. 

“  .  .  .  the  pleasantness  of  the  grape;  the  comfortable¬ 
ness  of  the  wine.” — Wallis:  Serm.  at  Oxf.,  1682,  p.  5. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  comfortable  or  in  a  state 
of  comfort ;  cheerfulness. 

“  Quiet  serenity  and  comfortableness  usually  attends  a 
virtuous  course  of  life.” — Goodman:  Winter  Ev.  Conf.,  p.  ii. 

C&m’-for-tJJL-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  comfortabl(e) ;  -y.) 

1.  In  a  comfortable  manner;  so  as  to  comfort  or 
cheer ;  encouragingly,  cheeringly. 

"...  speak  comfortably  unto  thy  servants  .  .  .” — 
2  Sam.  xix.  7. 

2.  In  a  state  of  comfort;  with  cheerfulness. 

“.  .  .  hope  comfortably  and  cheerfully  for  God’s  per¬ 
formance.”—  Hammond. 

♦corn  -for-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  as  if  from 
Eat.  confortativus,  from  conforto .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Comforting,  cheering,  encouraging. 

“The  odor  and  smell  of  wine  is  very  comfortative 

.  .  .  and  is  exceeding  lively  and  piercing.” — Time’s 

Storehouse,  p.  388.  {Latham.) 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  comforting  or  strength¬ 
ening. 

“  The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  .  .  .  as  a.  comfor¬ 
tative.” — Jarvis.  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

com'-for-ted,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Comfort,  v.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  Consolati,  one  of  two 
divisions  made  in  the  mediaeval  sect  called  Cathari 
(the  Pure).  The  other  division  was  termed  Associ¬ 
ated  or  Confederated  (foederati).  ( Mosheim :  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  6.) 

com  -for-ter,  s.  [Eng.  comfort;  -er.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  comforts,  cheers,  or  con¬ 
soles  ;  one  who  affords  encouragement  or  support 
in  time  of  trouble  and  distress. 

“  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.” — Job  xvi.  2. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  A  knitted  woolen  scarf,  long  and  narrow. 

(2)  A  thick  wadded  or  padded  quilt  or  counter¬ 
pane  ;  a  comfort. 

II.  Theol.  dfc  Scrip.  ( The  Comforter) :  The  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  (John  xvi.  7, 
&c.)  [Paraclete.] 

“  My  heart,  that  was  heavy  and  sad, 

Was  made  to  rejoice  and  be  glad, 

And  peace  without  measure  I  had, 

When  the  Comforter  oame.” 

Moody  &  Sankey.-  Hymns. 

*Com'-fort-ful,  a.  [En g.  comfort; -ful{l).)  Full 
of  comfort  or  encouragement ;  comforting,  cheering. 

com'-fort-Ing,  *con-fort-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Comfort,  v .] 

A.  As  present  participle : 

*1.  Making  strong,  strengthening. 

“And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven 
comforting  him.” — Luke  xxii.  43.  {Trench. ) 

2.  Consoling,  cheering,  encouraging. 

B.  As  adj.:  Cheering,  consoling,  encouraging; 
strengthening. 

‘‘Comforting  repose.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  strengthening,  cheering, 
or  consoling ;  solace,  consolation,  support,  or  en¬ 
couragement. 

“  Conf  ortyng — alegement,  allegeonce.” — Palsgrave. 


com-fort-less,  *com-forte-les,  a.  [Eng.  com¬ 
fort;  -less.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Without  comfort  or  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  uncheered  and  unsolaced ;  disconsolate. 

“  Torn  from  th’  embraces  of  his  tender  wife, 

Sole,  and  all  comfortless,  he  wastes  away.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xv.  380. 

2.  Of  things:  Cheerless;  having  no  power  to  com¬ 
fort,  cheer,  or  encourage. 

“  The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 

Was  comfortless.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

Com-fort-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  comfortless ;  -ly.) 
In  a  comfortless,  cheerless  state  or  manner  ;  cheer¬ 
lessly. 

fcom-fort-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comfortless ; 
-ness.) 

1.  Of  persons:  The  quality  of  being  comfortless 
or  uncheered  and  unsolaced. 

2.  Of  things :  The  quality  of  being  without  power 
of  cheering  or  comforting ;  cheerlessness. 

♦com'-fort-ress,  s.  [Eng.  comfort(er ) ;  fern,  suff, 
-ress.]  A  female  comforter  or  consoler. 

“  To  be  your  comfortress,  and  to  preserve  you.” 

B.  Jonson:  Fox. 

com -frey,  com-fry,  *cam  -pher-Ie,  *ciim'- 
phor-y,  *cowmfory,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  con¬ 
serve;  Eat.  con¬ 
ferva  =  healing ; 
conferveo  —  ( 1 ) 
to  boil  together, 

(2)  to  heal.  So 
named  for  its 
supposed  heal¬ 
ing  qualities.] 

*1.  A  daisy. 

2.  Symphytum 
officinale,  or ,less 
frequently,  any 
other  species  of 
the  genus.  [Sym¬ 
phytum.] 

IT  (1)  Common 
Comfrey :  Sym¬ 
phytum  offici¬ 
nale.  Its  stem 
is  winged  above, 
the  leaves,  which 
are  ovate-lan- 
ceolate,  very 
decurrent.  The 
stem  is  2-3  feet  high,  branched  above.  The  flowers 
are  in  pairs,  secund,  and  drooping.  The  corolla  is 
large  yeilowish-white,  often  purple.  The  plant  is 
frequently  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  watery 
places  generally.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  vulnerary.  Its  roots 
are  highly  mucilaginous,  their  taste  sweetish  with 
some  astringency.  The  leaves  gathered  while  young 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  and  some 
people  of  unrefined  taste  eat  the  young  shoots  after 
blanching  them  by  forcing  them  to  grow  through 
heaps  of  earth.  Comfrey  stewed  in  sugar,  with  a 
small  amount  of  paregoric  added,  makes  a  highly- 
prized  domestic  remedy  for  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritation. 

(2)  Middle  Comfrey:  Ajuga  reptans. 

(3)  Saracen’s  Comfrey  :  Senecio  saracenicus. 

(4)  Spotted  Comfrey :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

(5)  Tuberous  Comfrey :  Symphytum  tuberosum. 
This  is  a  smaller  plant,  has  a  tuberous  root-stock, 
simple  stems,  only  slightly  decurrent  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  in  pairs. 

comfrey-consound,  s.  Symphytum  officinale. 

com’-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eat.  comicus;  Gr.  Jcomilcos  = 
belonging  to  comedy;  konios  =  a  banquet,  a  revel; 
Fr.  Comique.)  [Comedy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  comedy,  as  distinguished 
from  tragedy  ;  writing  comedy. 

“  But  the  very  quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be  found 
in  the  comic  drama.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

t2.  Ludicrous  ;  exciting  laughter  or  mirth,  droll 
comical. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  comedian,  an  actor  in  comedy. 

•  .  .  Cave  Underhill,  who  has  been  a  comic  for  three 
generations.” — Steele:  Tatler,  No.  22. 

2.  A  writer  of  comedy. 

“As  the  comic  saith,  his  mind  was  in  the  kitchen.” _ 

Vrquhart :  Pabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  20. 

com'-lc-gd,  a.  [En g.  comic ; -al.) 

1.  Comic;  of  or  relating  to  comedy,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  tragedy;  appropriate  or  suitable  tor 
comedy. 

“They  deny  it  to  be  tragical,  because  its  catastrophe  is 
a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical 
Gay. 


Common  Comfrey. 

1.  Flower  leaf.  2.  Flower.  3.  Flower 
laid  open. 
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2.  Ludicrous,  laughable,  droll,  exciting  laughter 
or  mirth. 

“  .  .  .  the  familiar  stile  and  pleasing  way  of  relat¬ 
ing  comical  adventures  of  that  nature.” — Dryden:  Fables; 
Preface. 

com -ic-al'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  comical;  -ity.\ )  The 
quality  of  being  comical;  comicalness,  ludicrous¬ 
ness.  ( Daniel  O'Connell.) 

com -lc-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  comical ;  - ly .] 

*1.  In  a  manner  proper  to  or  befitting  comedy. 

“In  this  tragicomedy  of  love  to  act  several  parts,  some 
satirically,  some  comically,  .  .  .  ” — Burton:  Anatomy  oj 
Melancholy,  p.  416. 

2.  In  a  ludicrous  or  laughable  manner ;  so  as  to 
excite  laughter  or  mirth. 

“  This,  I  confess,  is  comically  spoken.” — Burton:  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Melancholy,  p.  570. 

fcom’-Ic-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comical ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  comical  or  ludicrous ;  comicality, 
ludicrousness. 

com'-l-co,  in  comp.  [Lat.  comicus."]  Comical, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  comedy;  as,  Comico- 
tragic = p artaking  of  the  nature  of  both  comedy  and 
tragedy ;  comico-tragical,  &c. 

com’-lc-r^,  s.  [Eng.  comic;  -rw.]  The  quality 
or  power  of  exciting  mirth ;  comicality. 

com'-ifig  (l),*com-inge,  *com-ynge,  cum-ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Come  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Ms  adjective; 

I.  Lit. :  Arriving,  approaching. 

“His  sense  returning  with  the  coming  breeze.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xv.,  1.  271. 


*Com  -it-  ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
comitor= to  accompany ;  comes— a  companion.]  To 
accompany. 

“  With  Pallas  young  the  king  associated, 

Achates  kinde  ASneas  comitated.” 

Translation  of  Virgil  by  Vicars  (1632). 

com-i-ta’-tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  A  county. 

Posse  comitatus :  [Posse.] 

com'-i-tes,  s.pl.  [Lat.  pi.  of  comes  (q.  v.).] 

com -I'-tia  (tia  as  shi-a) ,  s.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  comi- 
tium ,  the  Roman  voting-place,  from  comeo  ( comire ) 
=to  come  or  meet  together :  com=con;  eo= to  go.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  The  ordinary  and  legal  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  citizens  for  the  passing  of  laws,  elec¬ 
tion  of  magistrates  and  officers,  &c. 

fcom-i-tial  (tial  as  shi-al) ,  a.  [Lat.  comitialis, 
from  comitia  (q.  v.).l  Of  or  relating  to  the  comitia 
or  assemblies  of  the  Roman  citizens. 

*Comitial-ill,  s.  The  epilepsy ;  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  if  anyone  were  seized  with  it  during 
the  comitia  or  public  assemblies,  the  meeting  was 
broken  up,  the  omen  being  considered  bad. 

“  And  Megrim  growes  to  the  Comitial-ill.” 

Sylvester:  The  Furies,  p.  683.  {Davies.) 

com-l'-tium  (tium  as  shl-um),  s.  [Lat.,  from 

comeo,  {comire) = to  meet  or  come  together.]  [Com¬ 
itia.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  An  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens 
for  the  passing  of  laws,  election  of  officers,  &c. 

fcom  -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  comitas,  from  comis=  affable, 
friendly.]  Affability,  good-breeding,  courtesy,  civ¬ 
ility,  mildness  and  suavity  of  manners  or  disposi¬ 
tion. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Future,  to  come. 

“Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.” 

Roscommon . 

*2.  Willing,  ready,  fond. 

“  How  easy  every  labor  it  pursues, 

How  coming  to  the  poet  ev’ry  muse  1” 

Pope:  Horace. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.:  An  arrival,  approach,  or  access. 

2.  Spec. :  The  second  advent  of  our  Lord. 

coming-in,  s. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  An  entering,  entrance,  or  arrival. 

“  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming 
in  from  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore.”  —  Psalm 
lxxi.  8. 

*2.  An  entrance ;  a  passage  or  means  of  entering. 
“ .  .  .  and  the  fashion  thereof,  and  the  goings  out 
thereof,  and  comings  in  thereof,  and  all  the  forms  the 
thereof,  .  .  .” — Exod.  xliii.  11. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Revenue;  that  which  comes  in  as  income  or 
revenue. 


“  What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in t” 
Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  iv.  L 

2.  An  introduction  or  beginning. 

“The  coming-in  of  this  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous 
to  the  people.” — 2  Maccab.  v.  3. 

3.  Obedience,  submission,  compliance;  act  of 
yielding. 

“  On  my  life, 

We  need  not  fear  his  coming  in.” 

Massinger:  D.  of  Milan. 


coming-on,  s. 

1.  An  approach  or  advent. 

“  Nor  dark  and  many- folded  clouds  foretell 
The  coming-on  of  storms.” 

Longfelloiv:  An  April  Day. 

2.  Growth,  improvement,  increase, 
com’-lng  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Come  (2),  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  sprouting,  as  barley. 

“In  the  coming  or  sprouting  of  malt,  .  .  .” — Mortimer. 
*CO-mIfi.  -gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  mingle 
(q.  v.).]  To  mix,  mingle,  temper. 

“Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  comingled.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

If  The  Quartos  read  comeddled  (q.  v.). 
co-min'-gling,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Comingle.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  mingling  or  mixing;  a 
mixture. 

com-iq’ue,  s.  [Fr.]  A  comic  actor  or  singer, 
♦com -it-?mt,  a.  [Lat.  comitans ,  pr.  par.  of  com- 
itor  =  to  accompany.]  Accompanying,  attending, 
concomitant. 


“  .  .  .  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity  or  cour¬ 
tesy  .  .  .” — Story:  Conflict  of  Laws,  §32. 

If  Comity  of  Nations: 

Internat,  Law :  The  courtesy  on  tho  part  of  one 
nation  which  allows  the  laws  of  another  one  to  be 
recognized  within  its  limits,  if  they  are  not  found 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  For  instance,  if 
a  person  be  married  according  to  the  law  of  his 
own  country  and  travel  to  another,  the  comity  of 
nations  requires  that  the  marriage  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  land  to  which  he  has  come,  even  though 
permission  would  not  have  been  granted  to  carry  it 
out  in  the  same  way  there. 

If  Comity  of  States: 

State  Laws:  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
truth  that  the  various  states  of  the  Union  extend 
the  comity  usual  between  nations  to  each  other, 
although  the  immense  diversity  of  laws  sometimes 
renders  this  almost  impossible,  and  in  a  few  cases 
absolutely  so.  For  instance,  some  states  allow 
marriages  between  blacks  and  whites,  but  such  a 
miscegenatal  marriage,  wherever  consummated, 
would  debar  the  contracting  parties  living  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  miscegenation  is  a  felony,  and  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  state  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
offense. 

com’-ma,  s.  [Lat.  comma=  a  clause  of  a  sentence; 
Gr.  komma={  1)  that  which  is  struck;  (2)  a  comma; 
kopto= to  hew,  to  strike.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  I. 

*2.  A  clause,  a  category. 

“In  the  Moresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and 
fornication  are  found  in  the  first  comma.” — L.  Addison: 
Description  of  West  Barbary,  p.  17L 

*11.  Fig. :  Any  short  pause  or  delay;  a  slight 
hindrance  or  block. 

“.  .  .  no  level!  d  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Punctuation :  A  mark  or  character  (,)  denoting 
the  shortest  pause  in  reading  and  the  smallest 
division  of  a  sentence,  written  or  printed. 

2.  Music:  The  small  interval  between  a  major 
and  a  minor  tone,  that  is  between  a  tone  whose 
ratio  is  8 : 9  and  one  whose  ratio  is  9 : 10.  The  ratio  of 
a  comma  is  therefore  80:81.  A  Pythagorean  comma 
is  the  difference  between  the  note  produced  by 
taking  7  octaves  upward  and  12  fifths.  ( Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

3.  Entom. :  A  name  given  to  a  butterfly,  Grapta 
Comma  album }  from  the  white  mark  like  a  comma 
on  the  under  side  of  the  wing. 

comma-bacillus,  s.  The  same  as  colon  bacillus ; 
a  comma-shaped  microbe  found  in  the  colon  and 
other  intestines  of  cholera  patients. 

*C0m-ma,9'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  com,  and  macerate 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  lean. 

“In  continual  commacerating  him  with  dread  and 
terror.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 


c&m-mand,  *com-and,  *com-ande,  *com- 
aund,  *com-aunde,  *com-maunde,  *com~ 
mawnde,  *cum-aund,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  comander ; 
Lat.  commendo=  (1)  to  give  in  charge,  to  commend, 
(2)  to  command*  Fr.  commander;  Sp.  comandar; 
Ital.  comandare.j 
A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  To  order  with  authority ;  to  give  orders  to ;  tc 
govern. 

“Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command!” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

Tf  Freqently  with  two  objects. 

“  To  him  which  all  me  may  comaunde.” 

Cower,  L  2. 

a  To  hold  in  subjection,  to  have  under  one’s 
ority. 

(3)  To  be  a  leader  of ;  to  lead  or  direct,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  does  his  army. 

“Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

*(4)  To  order  a  person  to  be  removed  to  or  put  it 
some  place. 

“  To  close  prison  he  commanded  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Cent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Of  things :  To  order  or  direct  to  be  done ;  t® 
require  (opposed  to  forbid  and  prohibit). 

“  Thus  did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded 
him,  so  did  he.” — Gen.  vi.  22. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  demand,  to  claim,  to  call  for. 

“  Thus  the  history  of  this,  perhaps  the  only  unmingled, 
race  which  can  boast  of  high  antiquity,  leads  us  through 
every  gradation  of  society,  and  "brings  us  into  contact 
with  almost  every  nation  which  commands  our  interest 
m  the  ancient  world  .  .  — Milman:  Hist,  of  Jews  { 3d 
ed.),  bk.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  2. 

2.  To  have  the  right  or  power  of  demanding  or 
ordering ;  to  call  for. 

“The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
The  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  7. 

*3.  To  have  at  one’s  disposal  or  service. 

“  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command  the  keys  of  all  the 
posterns.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  force,  to  compel. 

“As  doth  a  sail  command  an  argosy 
To  stem  the  waves.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  ft 

5.  To  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  power  to 
prevent  access  to,  or  passage  by,  any  place. 

6.  To  overlook,  to  possess  a  view  over. 

“  Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 

The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 

And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 

Till  Stirling’s  turrets  melt  the  sky.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ▼.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  order ;  to  give  orders. 

“The  emperor  comandede  anone 
After  the  childe  for  to  goon.” 

Seven  Sages,  640. 

Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

“  Let  your  highness  command  upon  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1, 

2.  To  exercise  supreme  authority. 

“  If  [Caesar]  had  been  there  to  command.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well,  iii.  0 

II.  Fig. :  To  see,  to  range. 

“  .  .  .  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii 

com-ma'nd,  s.  [Command,  h.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  right  or  power  of  commanding ;  a  positic* 
of  authority ;  control,  leadership. 

“  Every  man  under  his  command  became  familiar  with 
his  looks  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  An  order  given  with  authority ;  a  mandate. 

“  God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  65L 
*3.  Despotism,  exercise  of  authority. 

“  Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  nev*® 
cure,  an  aversion  .  .  .” — Locke:  On  Education. 

II.  Figuratively : 
fl.  Power,  authority. 

“  But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  .  .  .” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  9. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  keeping  in  restraint  of 
control. 

“  .  .  .  his  perfect  command  of  all  his  faculties  .  .  .” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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command-night 
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commateriality 


3.  Restraint  or  control. 

4.  Influence  or  power  over  the  mind. 

“  He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers.” 
— Dryden . 

*5.  The  power  of  overlooking  or  commanding  any 
place  by  reason  of  local  position. 

“The  steepy  stand. 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command." 

Dryden:  JEneid. 

*B.  Mil.  <£•  Naval:  A  body  of  troops,  naval  or 
military,  under  the  command  of,  and  headed  by,  a 
particular  officer. 

“Four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  i.  6. 

If  Word  of  Command : 

Mil. :  The  word  or  words  in  which  any  order  is 
expressed. 

it  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  command, 
precept,  injunction,  and  order:  “  A  command  is  im¬ 
perative  ;  it  is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority : 
order  is  instructive ;  _  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
wishes :  an  injunction  is  decisive ;  it  is  a  greater  ex¬ 
ercise  of  authority,  than  order,  and  less  than  com¬ 
mand  :  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  is  binding  on 
the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these  are  per¬ 
sonal  in  their  application;  the  latter  is  general:  a 
command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction,  must  be 
addressed  to  some  particular  individual;  a.  precept 
is  addressed  to  all.  Command  and  order  exclu¬ 
sively  flow  from  the  will  of  the  speaker  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  concerns  of  life ;  injunction  has  more  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  person  addressed  j  precept  is 
altogether  founded  on  the  moral  obligations  of  men 
to  each  other.  A  command  is  just  or  unjust;  an 
order  is  prudent  or  imprudent ;  an  injunction  is 
mild  or  severe ;  a  precept  is  general  or  particular. 
Command  and  order  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative :  the  com¬ 
mand  and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing ;  the 
injunction  and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it 
Undone.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

command-night,  s. 

Theat. :  A  night  on  which  a  certain  play  is  per¬ 
formed  at  the  command  of  some  person  high  in 
authority  or  influence.  ( Monarchical .) 

tcom-mand  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  command;  -able.] 
Capable  or  apt  to  be  commanded. 

“  Rendering  our  bodies,  senses,  and  thoughts,  vigorous 
and  commandable.”  —  Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  p.  122. 
( Latham . ) 

tcom-mand  -an-§y,  s.[Eng.  commandant  t)  ;-cy .] 
The  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  commandant. 

fcommandancy-general,  s.  The  rank,  position, 
or  office  of  a  commandant-general. 

com-man-dant’,  s.  [Fr.  commandant,  pr.  par.  of 
commander  =  to  command.]  A  commander;  the 
governor  or  commanding  officer  of  a  place. 

“The  commandant  cautioned  us,  as  a  friend,  against 
returning  to  the  cavern.” — Smollett:  Tr.  of  Gil  Bias. 

tcom-man-dant'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  commandant; 
•ship.]  The  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  comman¬ 
dant  ;  a  commandancy. 

*Com-mand'-?.-tor-jf,  a.  [Pref.  CO  =  con,  and 
mandatory  (q.  v.).]  Having  power  or  authority  to 
command,  authoritative. 

“How  commandatory  the  apostolical  authority  was,  is 
best  discernible  by  the  Apostle's  mandates  .  .  .” — Bp. 
Morten:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  73. 

com-mand  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Command,  v.] 

*com-mand'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commanded: 
-vies*.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  commanded 
or  under  command.  (Hammond.) 

com-man'-deer,  v.  t.  [Not  a  genuine  Dutch 
word,  but  Eng.  command,  with  a  Dut.  suff.  -eer(V).} 

S.  Af  rican  English  Parlance  :  To  seize  by  military 
or  other  authority,  to  force  temporarily  or  other¬ 
wise  into  military  service. 

“The  night  previously  the  Boers  had  commandeered 
the  natives,  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  and  compelled 
them  to  fight.” — London  Times,  Feb.  1,  1881:  Transvaal 
Correspondent. 

com-mand -er,  *com-mawnd-our,  s.  [Eng. 

command;  -er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  commands,  gives  orders,  or  is 
in  authority. 

“  Commawndour.  Preceptor,  mandator .” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Spec. :  A  general  or  leader  of  a  body  of  men. 

“I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  deceive  so  good 

a  commander,  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  One  who  possesses  or  exercises  mental 
influence. 

“  Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  And.,  iv.  4. 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Navy: 

(1)  An  officer  ranking  next  below  a  captain  and 
above  a  first-lieutenant.  He  ranks  with  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  in  the  army. 

(2)  A  large  wooden  mallet  or  beetle,  used  specially 
in  the  sails  and  rigging  lofts,  as  anything  of  metal 
would  injure  the  ropes  or  canvas. 

*2.  Surg.:  An  instrument  or  apparatus  used  as  a 
rest  or  cradle  for  a  fractured  limb.  ( Wiseman.) 

*3.  Engineering :  A  heavy  mallet  or  beetle  used 
in  paving. 

“  A  commander,  which  is  of  wood  with  a  handle,  where¬ 
with  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground;  a  rammer.” — No- 
menclator,  1585. 

4.  Hat-making :  A  string  on  the  outside  of  the 
conical  hat-body,  pressed  upon  it  down  the  sides  of 
the  block,  to  bring  the  body  to  the  cylindrical  form. 
(Knight.) 

5.  Orders  of  Knighthood,  &c. :  A  dignitary  of  an 
order,  in  whom  was  vested  the  administration  of  a 
commandery  (q.  v.). 

commander-in- chiet,  s.  The  supreme  com¬ 
mander  of  the  united  forces  of  any  country.  In 
this  country  the  President  for  the  time  being  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  when  the  latter  is  in  the  national  service 
and  forms  part  of  the  national  provisional  army. 
In  all  other  cases  the  governor  of  each  state  is  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  state  troops.  In  England 
he  is  officially  called  the  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief.  He  is  the  head  of  a  department  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  administration.  He  acts,  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  as  the  head  of  the  army,  and  when 
military  operations  are  undertaken  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  require  his  presence,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  commanding  the  army  in  the  field, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  rarely  occurs. 

C&m-mand  -  er- ship,  s.  [Eng.  commander; 
-ship.]  The  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  com¬ 
mander.  (Eel.  Lev.) 

c&m-mand-er-y,  com-mand'-rjf,  s.  [Fr.  com- 
manderie,  from  Low  Lat.  commanderia.] 


*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Command,  authority. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  a  commander. 

3.  A  district  under  the  administration  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  or  commander. 


“The  country  is  divided  into  four  commanderies  under 
so  many  governors.” — Brougham. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Orders  of  Knighthood : 

(1)  Among  the  Knights  Templars, 

&c.,  a  district  under  the  administrate 
of  a  member  of  the  order,  called  the  commander  or 
preceptor,  who  received  the  income  of  the  estates 
within  that  district,  expending  part  for  his  own 
use,  and  accounting  for  the  rest.  In  England  more 
especially  applied  to  a  manor  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

“These  establishments  formed  at  the  same  time 
branches.  .  .  .  On  the  first  creation  of  these  [branch] 
establishments,  they  were  denominated  Preceptories;  the 
superior  being  called  the  preceptor;  but  eventually  the 
name  became  changed  to  that  of  commandery,  by  which 
they  were  always  afterward  known.  The  council  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  at  any  time  recalling  a  com¬ 
mander  from  his  post,  and  substituting  another  in  his 
place,  at  their  pleasure;  he  being  merely  considered  as 
the  steward  of  their  property.  Time,  however,  gradually 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  relative  position  which  the 
commanders  held  to  the  council;  and,  eventually,  a  nom¬ 
ination  to  a  commandery  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  legal  acquisition,  subject  only  to  the  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  of  annual  tribute  to  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  which  tribute  received  the  name  of  Responsions.” — 
Major  Porter:  Hist.  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


Hospitallers. 

n  and  control 


(2)  A  house,  technically  called  a  cell,  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  demesne  rents  of  a  commandery,  and  serving 
also  as  a  home  for  veteran  members  of  the  order. 
(Ogilvie.) 

2.  Relig.  Orders:  As  those  of  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Anthony.  A  district  under  the  authority  of  a  dig¬ 
nitary  called  a  commander.  (Ogilvie.) 

c&m-mand  -liig,  *c&m-maund'~Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Command,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 


B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Giving  or  entitled  to  give  commands ;  in 
authority,  authoritative. 

“  .  .  .  the  commanding  officer  is  to  place  soldiers  in 
the  house.” — Memorandum  in  Brialmonf  s  Life  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  iii.  29. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Overlooking,  overtopping ;  lofty. 

“From  some  commanding  eminence  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


2.  Controlling,  managing;  authoritative. 

“ .  .  .  control  of  one  commanding  mind,  .  • 

Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  command,  an  order. 

“  Upon  his  commaunding 
Min  herte  is  well  the  more  glad.  , 

Gmcer,  l.  3. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  command¬ 
ing,  imperative,  imperious ,  and  authoritative: 
“  Commanding  is  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
circumstances ;  a  commanding  voice  is  necessary 
for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  commanding 
air  is  offensive  when  it  is  affected :  imperative  is 
applied  to  things,  and  used  in  an  indifferent  sense : 
imperious  is  used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad 
sense :  any  direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  command,  and  circumstances  are 
likewise  imperative,  which  act  with  the  force  of  a 
command;  persons  are  imperious  who  exercise 
their  power  oppressively;  in  this  manner  under¬ 
lings  in  office  are  imperious ;  necessity  is  imperious 
when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in  our  conduct.  _  Author¬ 
itative  is  mostly  applied  to  persons  or  things,  per¬ 
sonal  in  the  good  sense  only ;  magistrates  are  called 
upon  to  assume  an  authoritative  air  when  they  meet 
with  any  resistance.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
commanding-ground,  s. 

Mil.:  Arising  ground  which  overlooks  any  post 
or  strong  place.  There  are  three  sorts  of  it:  a 
Front  Commanding-ground  which  faces  the  place, 
a  Reverse  Commanding-ground  which  takes  it  in 
the  rear,  and  an  Enfilade  Commanding-ground 
which  enables  all  the  line  of  it  to  be  swept  by  shot. 

com-mand'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  commanding; 
-ly.]  In  a  commanding  manner ;  authoritatively. 

“His  practices  are  so  commandingly  exemplary,  .  .  »** 
— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  666. 

C&m-mand-I-taire',  s.  [Fr.]  A  sleeping  partner 
in  a  joint-stock  company,  who  is  only  liable  to  the 
extent  of  the  capital  he  invests ;  a  partner  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  liability  company.  (Ogilvie.) 

C&m-mand-Ite,  s.  [Fr.]  A  partnership  in  which 
one  may  advance  capital  without  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  business,  and  be 
exempt  from  responsibility  for  more  than  he  puts 
into  it ;  limited  liability. 

*c&m-mand-less,  a.  [Eng.  command;  -less.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  holding  a  command. 

2.  Fig. :  Unrestrained,  ungovernable. 

c&m-mand -ment,  *com-ande-ment,  *com- 

mande-ment,  *com-mand-i-ment,  *com- 
maunde  ment,  *cum  maunde-ment,  s.  [Fr.  com- 
mandement;  Ital.  comandamento,  from  Low  Lat. 
cornmandamentum.]  [COMMAND,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  order,  command,  or  mandate. 

“Se  sergant  dede  thes  lordes  commandement.” 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  33. 

2.  Plur.:  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  I. 

*3.  Authority,  power,  command. 

“To  stonde  at  his  commaundement.” — Gower,  i.  6. 

“  And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

II.  Fig. :  The  ten  fingers  or  nails  of  the  hands. 

“  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I’d  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Scrip.  (PI.) :  The  Decalogue  or  ten  precepts 
given  by  God  to  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai. 

“  His  commandementes  are  ten.” — Towneley  Myst.,  p.  50. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Order,  direction. 

2.  The  offense  of  inducing  another  person  to 
violate  the  law.  (Wharton.) 

com-man'-do,  s.  [Dut.  kommanddo  =  a  com¬ 
mand.]  A  name  given  in  South  Africa  to  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops  under  the  command  of  a  general 
officer,  and  also  to  an  independent  military  expedi¬ 
tion. 

c&m-mand’-ress,  s.  [Eng.  commander;  -ess.] 
A  female  commander  or  governor ;  a  woman  in¬ 
vested  with  authority. 

“Be you  commandress  therefore,  princess,  queen.” 

Fairfax. 

♦com-mar  k,  s.  [0.  Fr.  comarque ;  Sp.  comarca; 
from  Low  Lat.  commarca,  comarcha,  commarcha : 
com— con,  and  marca,  marcha=a  boundary,  a  limit; 
Ger.  mark.]  [Marches.]  A  boundary  or  frontier 
between  two  countries  or  districts ;  a  border. 

“He  was  indeed  an  Andalusian,  and  of  the  commark  of 
S.  Lucar’s,  .  .  .” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  i.  2. 

fcom  ma-ter  -l-al,  a.  [Pref.  com  =  con,  and 
material  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  or  composed  of  the 
same  material  as  another. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  S3,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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♦com-mat’-ic,  a.  [Comma.]  Consisting  of  or 
containing  short  clauses,  or  sentences ;  brief,  con¬ 
cise.  {Beck.) 

com'-mg,-tl§m,  s.  [Eng.  comma ;  t  connective; 
suff.  -ism.]  Briefness,  conciseness.  {Bp.  Horsley .) 

com-meas'-ur-gi-ble  (meas’-ur  as  mezh'-ur), 
cl.  [Pref.  com— con,  and  measurable  (q.  v.).]  Com¬ 
mensurate  ;  capable  of  the  same  measurement ; 
equal. 

“She  being  now  removed  by  death,  a  commensurable 
grief  took  as  full  possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done.” — 
Walton:  Life  of  Donne. 

com-meas-ure  (measure  as  mezh  -yr),  v.  t. 
[Lat.,  &c.,  pref.  com  —  con ,  and  Eng.  measure 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  measure  by  comparison  or  superposition. 

“  .  .  .  that  a  thing  should  be  .fitly  commeasured  by 
one  place,  and  yet  be  almost  infinite.” — Bishop  Hall:  No 
Peace  with  Rome,  §  18. 

2.  To  equal. 

“ .  .  .  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew’d  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 

Circled  thro’  all  experiences,  pure  law, 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom.” — Tennyson:  Mnone. 

*com’-me-ate,  v.  i.  _  [Lat.  commeatum,  sup.  of 
commeo:  con = cum = with,  together;  meo= to  go.] 
To  travel  or  go  in  company.  {Money  Master  all 
things  (1698),  p.  107.) 

com-me'-ly-ny,  com’-mel-In,  s.  [Named  after 
John  and  Gaspar  Commelyn,  or  Commelin,  Dutch 
botanists.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  endogens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Commelynace®,  or  Commelinace®.  They 
have  one  of  the  three  petals  different  from  the  rest, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  wanting.  The  fleshy 
rhizomes  of  Commelyna  ccelestis,  C.  tuberosa,  C. 
augustifolia,  and  C.  striata  may  be  eaten  when 
cooked,  containing  as  they  do  much  starch  and 
mucilage.  C.  Rumphii  is  used  in  India  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  and  C.  medica  in  China  as  a  remedy  in 
cough,  asthma,  pleurisy,  strangury,  and  dysentery. 
( Bindley ,  <&c.) 

com-me-iy-na'-Qe-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  com - 
melyna,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  Spiderworts.  An  order  of  endogens,  all'  • 
ance  Xyridales.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  witfh 
flat  narrow  leaves,  usually  sheathing  at  the  base 
three  herbaceous  sepals,  three  colored  petals,  six  or 
fewer  hypogynous  stamens,  a  three-celled  few- 
seedy  ovary,  one  style,  one  stigma,  a  two  or  three- 
celled  capsular  fruit.  The  species  are  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Holland,  Africa,  &c. 

tcom-mem’-or-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  commemorabilis, 
from commemoro.]  [Commemorate.]  Memorable; 
deserving  of  being  commemorated,  or  remembered. 
{Richardson.) 

com-mem'-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  commemoi-atus, 
pa.  par.  of  commemoro= to  call  to  mind :  com— con; 
memoro—  to  mention;  memor=mindful.]  To  call  to 
or  keep  in  remembrance  by  some  solemn  act;,  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  any  person  or  event  with 
honor  and  solemnity. 

“  Such  is  the  divine  mercy  which  we  now  commemorate 
.  .  .” — Fiddes. 

*[[  For  the  difference  between  commemorate  and 
celebrate ,  see  Celebrate. 

com-mem’-or-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commem¬ 
orate,  -a.] 

com-mem'-or-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Com¬ 
memorate,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  celebrating ;  commemor¬ 
ation. 

com-mem-or-a’-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  commem- 
oratio ,  from  commemoratus,  pa.  par.  of  commemoro .] 
[Commemorate,  v.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  commemorating  or  celebrating 
the  memory  of  any  person  or  event  with  honor  and 
solemnity. 

“  Now,  this  appetite  for  commemoration  does  not  fix 
itself  upon  what  is  imaginary.” — Gladstone:  Stud,  on 
Homer,  vol.  i.,  sect,  iii.j  p.  24. 

2.  Spec. :  At  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
the  annual  act  of  solemnly  commemorating  the 
memory  of  all  benefactors  to  the  University.  On 
this  day  the  prize  compositions  are  recited  and 
honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  distinguished 
persons ;  also  called  Encaenia. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  such  phrases  as  Commemoration- 
hall,  Commemoration-week,  &c. 

corn-mem  -or-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  commemorat(e), 
and  suff.  -ive.)  Tending  or  intended  to  commemor¬ 
ate  ;  commemorating. 

m  ,  celebrated  a  commemorative  passover.” — 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (Trans.  1846),  §  121. 


!T  Frequently  with  of  before  the  thing  or  person 
commemorated. 

“  .  .  .  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of 

his  victory.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch.v., 
§  8,  vol.  i.,  p.  148. 

com-mem'-or-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  commemor¬ 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  commemoro .]  One  who  commem¬ 
orates. 

c5m  mem’-ora-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  commemo- 
ratorius,  from  commemoratus.')  [Commemorate,  v.) 
Commemorative ;  serving  or  intended  to  commem¬ 
orate. 

“  The  succeeding  paschal  sacrifices,  though  commem- 
oratory  of  the  first,  .  .” — Hooper:  On  Lent,  p.  271. 

♦com’-men,  pa.  par.  [Come.] 

“  And  commen  to  his  reskew,  ere  his  bitter  bane.” 

*  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  xi.  29. 

c6m-men'9e,  *com-en§en,  *com-sen,  *cum- 
sen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  commencer;  Ital.  cominciare, 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *cominitio :  com— con ;  initio— to 
begin ;  Lat.  initium= a  beginning.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  begin,  to  take  its  beginning  or  origin;  to 
start,  to  originate. 

“  His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Village. 

2.  To  begin  an  act ;  to  enter  upon  a  line  of  action 
or  conduct ;  to  assume  a  character. 

“That  other  comsede  to  carp.” 

William  of  Palerne,  832. 

*11.  Tech.:  To  take  a  degree  at  a  University. 
{Eng.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  give  a  beginning  or  origin  to;  to 
start  or  originate,  to  enter  upon. 

“  Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

][  For  the  difference  between  commence  and  begin, 
see  Begin. 

c6m-men’§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commence.] 
c&m-menge'-ment,  *c6m-mense'-ment,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  commencement.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  beginning,  origin,  or  start  of  anything. 

“.  .  .  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
creation.” — Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

[2.  The  first  instance  of  anything. 

“  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  miracles  of  ure 
loruerde.”  O.  Eng.  Miscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  30. 

II.  Tech.:  The  day  when  degrees  are  conferred 
upon  students  and  others  by  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  ;  public  exercises  incident  to  the  close  of  school 
terms  in  the  United  States. 

“In  Oxford  this  solemnitie  is  called  an  Act,  but  in 
Cambridge  they  use  the  French  word  Commensement.” — 
Harrison:  Descript.  Eng.  (ed.  Furnivall),  i.  76. 

corn-men  der,  s.  [Eng.  commenc{e) ;  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commences,  begins,  or 
originates  anything. 

*2.  Tech.:  One  who  takes  his  degree  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  {Eng.) 

com-men'ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commence.] 

commencing-hammer,  s.  The  hammer  of  the 
gold-beater  which  he  first  uses  after  the  quartiers 
are  placed  in  a  packet  with  interleaves  of  vellum. 
It  weighs  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  has  a  slightly 
convex  face  four  inches  in  diameter.  {Knight.) 

com-mend’,  *com-aund,  *  corn-end,  *com- 
endyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lai.  commendo,  from  com=con, 
and  mando=to  commit,  to  enjoin,  to  intrust.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  commit  or  deliver  to  one’s  charge  ;  to  intrust. 

2.  To  send  to,  to  present. 

“  These  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  sends, 

And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  commends.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEneid  vii.  392. 

3.  To  recommend;  to  represent  as  deserving  of 
notice,  regard,  or  favor. 

“Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend.” 

Pope:  Epist.,  iii.  22. 

4.  To  deliver  up  in  confidence. 

“  To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  V.  3. 

5.  To  recommend  or  bring  to  one’s  remembrance 
or  kind  feelings  ;  to  greet. 

“  Comendyn  or  gretyn  or  preysyn.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

6.  To  submit  or  display  for  favorable  notice  or 
commendation. 

“ .  .  .  to  give  the  young  ladies  an  occasion  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  French  king  with  vocal  music,  and  of  com¬ 
mending  their  own  voices.” — Dryden:  Duf. 


7.  To  praise,  approve,  or  recommend. 

“  Thou  oughtest  wol  to  be  comended.” — Gower,  ii.  62, 

“  Who  isSilvia?  What  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her?” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  praise,  to  approve. 

“  One,  over  eager  to  commend, 

Crowned  it  with  injudicious  praise.” 

Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Inter. 

*com-mend'  (1),  s.  [Command, u.] 

“  I  haue  also  ane  schorte  commend  compyld, 

To  expone  strange  historiis  and  termes  wylde.” 

Doug. :  Virgil,  483,  44. 

*com-mend'  (2),  s.  [Commend,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Commendation,  approval,  praise. 

“They  might  haue  said  to  the  Apostle.  Well,  thou 
professest  a  great  loue  toward  vs,  and  giuest  vs  a  goode 
commend,  .  .  .” — Rollock:  On  1  Ihessal.,  p.  100. 

2.  A  message  of  affection  or  kind  feeling. 

“Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Eccles.:  A  benefice  field  in  commendam, 
[COMMENDAM.] 

“Ane  kinrik  of  parisch  kyrkis  cuplitwith  commendis.’’ 
— Doug.:  Virgil,  239,  a.  11. 

com-mend  -a-ble,  or  com’-mend-a-ble,  a.  [Lat. 

commendabilis;  ltal.  comendabile,  from  Lat.  com¬ 
mendo.)  [Commend,  v.] 

1.  Worthy  of  commendation  or  praise;  laudable, 
praiseworthy. 

“  .  .  .  not  only  comely,  but  commendable — Bacon 

Advice  to  Villiers. 

*2.  Bestowing  praise  or  commendation,  approv¬ 
ing. 

“  And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

c6m-mend’-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commendable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  commendable- 

“  He  considers  very  graciously  the  commendableness  of 
your  submission  .  .  .” — Tennison:  Letters  to  Burnet, 
Life  of  Burnet. 

com-mend'-g.-bly,  add.  [Eng.  commendab{le) ; 
-ly.)  In  a  commendable  manner ;  laudably,  praise¬ 
worthily. 

“ .  .  .  commendably  laboring  in  their  vocation.” — 
Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

com-men  -dam,  s.  [Properly,  in  commendam = 
in  trust  or  charge  ;  Low  Lat.  commenda—a  trust,  a 
charge  ;  Lat.  commendo=to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 

Eng.  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  A  benefice  which,  being  void,  is  given  in  charge 
to  some  duly  qualified  clerk  until  it  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  thereto  of  a  priest.  Commen- 
dams  were  seldom  granted  to  any  except  bishops, 
when  their  bishoprics  were  of  small  value,  and  on 
promotion  they  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown. 

(1)  With  the  full  form. 

(2)  Without  the  prep.  in. 

“  The  Queen  of  her  grace,  when  she  admitted  any  to  the 
small  bishoprics,  usually  granted  them  commendams 
withal,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  port  agreeable  to  their 
calling.” — Strype:  Annals  of  Reform. 

2.  The  holding  of  a  benefice  in  trust  until  a  duly 
qualified  clerk  is  appointed  to  it.  By  the  Act  6  &  7, 
William  IV.,  the  holding  of  livings  in  commendam 
was  abolished. 

3.  The  intrusting  the  revenue,  &c.,  of  a  benefice  to 
a  layman  for  a  specific  time  and  purpose. 

c6m-mend'-9.-t3,-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  com* 
mendatorius;  Sp.  comendatorio;  Fr.  commendo- 
taire;  Ital.  commendatario ;  from  Lat.  commen * 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  commendo= to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 
[Commendatory.] 

A.  Assubst.:  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com¬ 
mendam. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Holding  a  benefice  or  living  in  commendam. 

2.  Held  in  commendam. 

com-men-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commendatio,  from 
commendo = to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  intrusting  or  delivering  anything 
in  charge  or  trust  to  another. 

|2.  The  act  of  recommending  or  commending  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  any  one  ;  recommendation. 

“The  choice  of  them  should  be  by  the  commendation  of 
the  great  officers  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

3.  A  greeting,  a  presentation  of  compliments ;  a 
message  of  goodwill  or  affection. 

“  Mrs.  Page  has  her  hearty  commendations  to  you  too." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

4.  The  act  of  praising  or  approving. 

5.  Approval,  praise. 

"...  so  could  not  you  find  a  fitter  subject  of  commen¬ 
dation.” — Sidney. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sbin>  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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6.  A  ground  or  reason  for  praise  or  approbation. 

“  Good-nature  is  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a 
man.” — Dryden:  Juvenal  ( Dedication ). 

*11.  Eccles. :  A  prayer  in  which  catechumens,  pen¬ 
itents,  and  persons  at  the  point  of  death  were 
solemnly  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God.  [Com¬ 
mendatory,  A.  II.  1.] 

com'-mend-a-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.  commendator ; 
Sp.  comendador;  ltal.  commendatore ;  from  Lat. 
Commendo=to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  commander,  commandant,  or 
governor. 

2.  Eccles.:  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  common • 
dam. 

“  The  other  was  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire,  made  by  Bar- 
low,  .  .  .  that  was  commendator  of  it,  .  .  .” — Burnet:  Hist, 
of  the  Ref.,  i.  3. 

com-mend’-gi-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  com- 

mendatorius,  from  commendatus,  pa.  par.  of  com- 
mendo= to  intrust,  to  enjoin.]  [CommendATARY.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Commending,  approving,  praising. 

“.  .  .  if  all  the  house  of  lords  writ  commendatory  verses 
on  me.” — Pope. 

2.  Commending,  recommending,  or  introducing  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  another.  [Commendatory- 
letter.] 

“  It  .  .  .  is  like  perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to 
have  good  forms  .  .  .  ” — Bacon:  Essays. 

*11.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam. 

‘‘The  estates  possessed  by  bishops  and  canons  and  com¬ 
mendatory  abbots.” — Burke:  Fr.  Revol. 

2.  Held  in  commendam. 

“The  bishoprics  and  the  great  commendatory  abbeys 
-  .  .  held  by  that  order.” — Burke:  Fr.  Revol. 

3.  Containing  a  prayer  in  favor  of  a  person ;  com¬ 
mending  to  God. 

“Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  the  rattle  began,  the 
commendatory  prayer  was  said  for  him,  .  .  .” — Bishop 
Burnet:  History  of  his  Own  Time. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  commander  or  commandant;  a  governor. 

2.  A  recommendation,  eulogy,  or  commendation; 
approval. 

“.  .  .  as  if  Cicero  had  spoke  commendatories  of  Antony, 
or  made  panegyrics  upon  Catiline.” — South:  Serm.,  viii. 
189. 

II.  Eccles.:  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com¬ 
mendam. 

“Under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Commend¬ 
atory  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol.”— Strype:  An¬ 
nals  of  Ref  . 

commendatory-letter,  8. 

Eccles. :  A  letter  given  by  clergymen  to  members 
of  their  congregation  on  their  removing  to  another 
parish  or  country,  commending  them  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  care  of  the  bishop  of  their  new  diocese,  or  the 
minister  of  their  new  parish, 
com-mend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commend,  v.] 
c6m-mend-er,  s.  [Eng.  commend;  -er.)  One 
who  commends,  approves,  or  recommends. 

“  Such  a  concurrence  of  two  extremes,  by  most  of  the 
same  commenders  and  disprovers.,r — Wotton, 

*com-mend’-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  commender ;  fem. 
3uff.  -ess.]  A  female  praiser  or  approver.  ( Cot- 
grave.) 

com-mend'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commend,  on] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  recommending,  praising, 
or  approving ;  commendation. 

*c6m-mend-ment,  s.  [Eng.  commend;  -ment.) 
Commendation,  recommendation. 

“Insinuate yourself  responsible  and  equivalent  now  to 
my  commendment." — B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  3. 

♦corn-men -do,  s.  [Lat.  commendo=  to  approve, 
to  recommend,  j  A  recommendation. 

“  By  these  commendoes  he  gets  patients.” — Venner:  Via 
Recta,  p.  361. 

*Com-mens'-alI  a,  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  commensalis 
^partaking  at  the  same  table:  Lat.  com— con,  and 
mensa=a  table.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Partaking  of  food  at  the  same 
table  with  another. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  term  used  in  regard  to  an  animal  liv¬ 
ing  like  the  messmate  of  another,  i.  e.,  sharing  the 
food  of  his  host  without  being  parasitic  upon  him. 
( Nicholson .)  [Commensalism.] 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  partakes  of  food  at  the 
same  table  with  another ;  a  guest. 

“.  .  .  the  guests  of  the  great  King  of  Heaven,  and 
the  commensals  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall: 
Rem.,  p.  294. 


*com-mens'-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  commensal ;  -ism.’] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Commensality  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  term  used  by  V an  Beneden  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  union  which  sometimes  exists  between 
non-parasitic  animals,  as  when  an  actinia  fixes 
itself  on  the  back  of  a  crab.  ( Rossiter .)  [Com¬ 
mensal.] 

*com-men-sal’-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  commensal;  -ity.) 
The  act  or  practice  of  partaking  of  food  at  the  same 
table ;  fellowship  in  eating. 

*com-men-sa’-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  commensatio: 
Lat.  com— con,  and  mensa— a  table.] 

The  same  as  Commensality  (q.  v.). 

“When  Daniel  would  not  pollute  himself  with  the 
diet  of  the  Babylonians,  he  probably  declined  jiagan 
commensation r  .  -  .  ” — Sir  T*  Brown  r  Miscel.  Tracts,. 
P-  15. 

com-mens-u-ra-bll  ’-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  commensura- 
biliti .]  [Commensurable.] 

Ma.th.:  The  quality  of  being  commensurable,  or 
having  a  common  measure.  Used  of  two  num¬ 
bers. 

com-mens-u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.  commensurable: 
Lat.  corn,  the  same  as  con.  andmensurabilis— meas¬ 
urable,  from  mensura=  a  measuring,  a  measure.] 

Math. :  A  term  applied  to  two  magnitudes  which 
have  a  common  measure.  For  instance,  49  and  63 
are  commensurable  numbers,  for  they  have  a  num¬ 
ber,  7,  which  is  their  common  measure,  that  is, 
which  will  divide  both  of  them  without  leaving  a 
fraction  in  either  case,  thus  \°=7,  6f=9.  47  and  62, 
on  the  contrary,  are  incommeasuraole: -there  is  no 
number  higher  than  unity  which  can  exactly  divide 
them  both. 

corn-mens '-U-ra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commensu¬ 
rable:  -ness.  |  Commensurability ;  proportion. 

“There  is  no  commensurableness  between  this  object 
and  a  created  understanding,  yet  there  is  a  congruity  and 
connaturality.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

com-mens'-u-ra-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  commensura - 
bile);  -y .]  So  as  to  be  commensurable;  in  a 
commensurable  manner. 

cSm-mens-R-rate,  a.  [Commensurate,  ».] 

1.  Capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  common  meas¬ 
ure,  commensurable. 

“.  .  .  some  organ  equally  commensurate  to  soul  and 
body.” — Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Having  the  same  measure  or  extent  ;  equal, 
proportional. 

“When  shall  we  return  to  a  sound  conception  of  the 
right  to  property — namely,  as  being  official,  implying  and 
demanding  the  performance  of  commensurate  duties?” 
— Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

(1)  With  the  prep.  to. 

“  Those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  shall  continue  for¬ 
ever  cannot  choose  but  aspire  after  a  happiness  commen¬ 
surate  to  their  duration.” — Bp.  Tillotson. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  with. 

“ .  .  .  are  intensely  commensurate  with  the  force  of 
the  primary  stimulus.” — Todd&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  p.  331. 

com-mens'-u-rRte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  commensuratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commensuro=  to  measure  with  another 
thing ;  com=con ;  mensuro=to  measure.]  To  meas¬ 
ure  in  comparison  with  something  else,  to  reduce 
to  a  common  measure  or  standard. 

“  .  .  .  in  commensurating  the  forms  of  absolution  to 
the  degrees  of  preparation  and  necessity,  .  .  .” — Puller: 
i’oder.  Ch.  Eng.,  p.  319. 

c&m-mens'-R-ra-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commen¬ 
surate,!!.] 

Com-mens’-R-rRte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  commensu¬ 
rate:  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  commensurable  manner;  in  a  manner 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  common  measure  or 
standard. 

2.  With  equal  measure  or  extent;  proportion¬ 
ately,  equally. 

“We  are  constrained  to  make  the  day  serve  to  measure 
the  year  as  well  as  we  can,  though  not  commensurately  to 
each  year  .  .  .” — Holder:  On  Time. 

com-mens’-u-rate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commensu¬ 
rate  ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
commensurate. 

“  Rhetoric  being  but  an  organical  or  instrumental  art, 
in  order  chiefly  to  persuasion  or  delight,  its  rules  ought 
to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency  and  commensurateness 
to  its  end.”— Boyle:  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scrip.,  p.  165.  (Latham.) 

*c6m-mens,-R-ra-tmg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Com¬ 
mensurate,  v.] 

com-mens-u-ra-tion,  e.  [Fr.  commensura f ion, 
from  Lat.  commensuratus,  pa.  par.  of  commensuro.) 
[Commensurate,!;.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a  common 
measure  or  standard. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  commensurate  or 
proportionate. 

“ .  .  .  SO  that,  it  seemeth,  there  must  be  a  commens- 
uration  or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  t  he 
force  to  make  it  move  well.” — Bacon:  Nut.  Hist . 

com -ment,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  commenter ,  from  Lat, 
comment  or = to  reflect  upon,  to.  explain,  from  com- 
mentus ,  pa.  par.  of  comminiscor= to  devise,  to 
invent;  It.  commentare ;  Port,  commentar ;  op. 
c  omentar.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  remarks  or  observations  upon  any 
subject,  to  criticise,  to  remark. 

K  riay  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offense.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  89. 

2.  To  write  notes  or  annotations  upon  an  author 
in  order  to  Illustrate  his  meaning,  to  criticise,  to 
expound,  to  explain. 

“  They  have  csontented  themselves  only  to  comment  upon 
those  texts.  .  .  .” — Temple. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feign,  to  devise,  to  contrive. 

“  But,  wheresoever  they  comment  the  same, 

They  all  consent  that  ye  begotten  were 
And  bora  here  in  this  world.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VX.  vii.  53. 

2.  To  annotate,  to  illustrate  by  notes,  or  criticism, 
to  explain  or  expound. 

“This  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom." — Reeves: 
Collat.  of  Psalms,  p.  18. 

com  -ment,  e.  [Comment,  u.l 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  remark,  observation,  or  criticism. 

"  Forgive  the  comment,  that  my  passion  made.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  note  or  annotation  upon  an  author,  intended 
to  illustrate  and  explain  his  meaning ;  criticism. 

“  All  the  volumes  of  philosophy, 

With  all  their  comments.  .  .  .  Prior. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  serving  as  an  illustration  or 
explanation. 

“  Proper  gestures,  and  vehement  exertions  of  the  voice, 
are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters.” — Addison: 
Spectator. 

com-ment-ar'-I-us,  s.  [Lat.]  A  note-book,  a 
book  of  memoranda. 


“  These  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  commentarii 
and  libri  pontificum.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(1856),  ch.  v.,  §  12,  vol.  i.,  p.  169. 

com'-ment-a-ry,  s.  [In  Fr.  commentaire;  Sp. 
comentario ;  Port.  &  ltal.  commentario;  all  from 
Lat.  comment arius,  commentarium  —  (1)  a  note¬ 
book,  a  memorandum,  (2)  a  sketch,  memoirs,  a  com¬ 
mentary,  (3)  (in  law )  a  brief.]  [Comment.] 

fl.  A  sketch,  memoirs.  Used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  expression  “Caesar’s  Commentaries,”  which 
is  a  rendering  of  the  expression  “Csesaris  Com¬ 
mentarii,”  chosen  by  their  immortal  author  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  records  he  made  first  of  his  Gallic,  and 
then  of  his  Civil  War. 

2.  A  series  of  explanatory  notes  on  the  whole  of  a 
work  or  on  a  detached  portion  of  it,  chiefly  the  first 
of  these.  Used — 

(1)  In  a  general  sense :  Of  notes  on  any  important 
book. 

(2)  Spec. :  Of  notes  on  sacred  Scripture,  or  any 
detached  book  belonging  to  its  canon.  [Comment¬ 
ator.] 

*com'-ment-a-ry,  v.  t.  [Commentary,  s.]  To 
write  comments  or  a  commentary  upon,  to  annotate 
or  expound. 

*com'-ment-3Lte,  v.  t.  &  t.  [Lat.  commentatus , 
pa.  par.  of  commentor .]  [Comment,  v .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  comment  on  or  annotate;  to  ex¬ 
pound,  to  explain,  to  criticise. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  comments  or  notes,  to  com¬ 
ment. 


“  Commentate  upon  it,  and  return  it  enriched.” — Lamb: 

Letter  to  Coleridge. 

com  -ment- a-tixig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Commentate.] 

*com-ment-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commentatio,  from 
commentatus,  pa.  par.  of  commentor .] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  commenting  or  annotating. 

2.  A  comment  or  commentary ;  explanation,  criti¬ 
cism. 

*c6m'-ment-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  commentate); 
-ive.)  Commenting,  commentating;  full  of  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  commentary. 

com’-ment-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.  commentator,  from 
commentatus .  pa.  par.  of  commentor.)  [Com¬ 
ment,  t;.] 

1.  (-ten.:  One  who  writes  comments  or  a  com¬ 
mentary  ;  an  annotator,  an  expounder. 

“No  commentator  can  more  slyly  pass 
O’er  a  learn’ d,  unintelligible  place.” 

Pope:  Satires,  vii.  10L 
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2.  Spec. :  An  expositor  of  Scripture  or  any  portion 

of  it. 

IT  Every  preacher  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  com¬ 
mentator;  thus,  St.  Peter,  in  his  address  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  commented  on  Psalm  xvi.  10  (see 
Acts  ii.  27,  &c.)t  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  did  so  on  Psalms  ii.  7,  xvi.  10, 
and  Hab.  i.  5  (see  Acts  xiii.  33-41).  But  the  first 
commentator,  more  specifically  so  called,  seems  to 
have  been  Panteenus,  the  master  of  the  Alexandrian 
School  in  the  second  century.  Others  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Scripture  were  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Justin 
Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  cent¬ 
ury  ;  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Victorious,  Methodius,  in 
the  third  ;  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  Rufinus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Theodore  of  Hera- 
clea,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus,  in 
the  fourth.  Every  subsequent  century  had  its 
commentators ;  it  would  be  difficult,  and  require 
too  much  space  to  attempt  to  enumerate  those  of 
the  present  one,  the  commentator  best  known 
in  this  country  being  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  The  crit¬ 
ical  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  greatly  advanced  in 
recent  years. 

com-men-ta-tor  -1-9I,  a.  [Eng.  commentator ; 
-ial.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  composition  of  com¬ 
mentaries  ;  suitable  or  fit  for  a  commentator. 

“  .  .  .  a  commentatorial  spirit,  mysticism,  and  dog¬ 

matism.” — Whewell:  On  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 

tcom'-men-ta-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  commentator; 
- ship .]  The  office  or  position  of  a  commentator. 

fcom-ment’-er,  or  eom'-ment-er,  s.  [Eng. 
comment;  -e?\]  One  who  comments  or  annotates; 
a  commentator. 

“  Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  the  second  prizes,  to  be  a 
profound  interpreter  and  commenter.” — Bacon:  Works 
(ed.  1765),  vol.  i.,  Inter,  of  Nat.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  378. 
com-ment-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Comment,  v.] 
*COm’-ment-I-ter,  s.  [A  word  formed  as  from 
Let.  com=con ,  and  mentior=to  lie,  with  a  play  on 
commentator .]  A  lying  commentator. 

“  .  .  .  no  commentators,  but  commenters,  nay  rather 
commentiters  t” — Dippers  Dipt,  p.  227.  {Latham.) 

*com-men~ti-tious,  a.  [Eat.  commentittus, 
from  commentor =to  devise.]  Fanciful,  imaginary, 
fictitious. 

“  It  is  easy  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that  ancient 
and  this  modern  nothing,  and  make  good  its  resemblance 
to  that  commentitious  inanity.” — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

*com'-men-tye,  s.  [Community.] 

“  Assembled  there,  duke,  earle  [lorde],  and  baron, 

And  commentye  of  all  the  regyon.” 

Hardyng:  Chronicle,  p.  121  (ed.  1812.) 

*com-mer,  s.  [Comer.] 

com -merce,  s  [Fr.  commerce;  Ital.  &  Port. 
commercio;  Sp.  comer cio,  from  Lat .commercium: 
com=con,  and  merx  (genit.  mercis) ^merchandise; 
vnercor— to  trade.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  Trade,  traffic;  the  exchange  of  articles 
for  each  other  or  for  money.  [B.  1.] 

“  Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 

So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied, 

As  London?”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  719. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Social  intercourse  or  dealings. 

<* .  his  commerce  with  the  world  had  been  small.” 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2  Sexual  or  carnal  intercourse. 

B.  Technically : 

\\)' Definition :  When  the  word  is  used  with  an 
extended  meaning,  it  signifies  mutual  exchange, 
buying  and  selling  whether  abroad  or  at  home  ;  but 
in  a  more  specific  or  limited  sense  it  denotes  inter¬ 
course  or  transactions  of  the  character  now 
described  with  foreign  nations  or  with  colonies; 
mutual  exchange  or  "buying  and  selling  at  home 
being  designated  not  commerce  but  trade. 

(2)  Hist. :  The  Phenicians,  whose  primitive  seat 
was  at  Sidon  and  their  next  at  Tyre,  were  the  great 
commercial  nation  of  the  old  world.  Tyre  was 
called  “the  crowning  city  whose  merchants  are 
princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the 
earth.”  (Isa.  xxiii.  8.)  How  varied  were  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  which  they  traded,  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  of 
peculiar  historic  value,  tells.  (Ezek.  xxvii.)  It  was 
written  about  588  B.  C.  The  Greeks  with  all  their 
intellect,  and  the  Romans  with  their  unparalleled 
opportunities,  did  not  show  remarkable  aptitude 
for  commerce,  nor  was  their  success  high. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Venetians,  the  Pisans,  the 
Genoese,  the  Hanse  or  Hanseatic  towns  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  either  successively  or  in  some  cases  two  or 
more  together,  took  the  lead  in  commerce.  The 
great  impulse  communicated  by  the  discovery  of 
America  brought  first  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  then  the  Dutch,  and  finally  the  British  upon 


the  scene.  Even  before  this  time  London  had  be¬ 
come  a  large  emporium  of  trade.  William  Fitz 
Stephens,  speaking  of  the  traffic  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  says: 

“Arabia’s  gold,  Sabez’  spice  and  incense; 

Scythia's  keen  weapons,  and  the  oil  of  palm 
From  Babylon’s  deep  soil;  Nile’s  precious  gems, 
China’s  bright  shining  silks,  and  Gallic  wines, 
Norway’s  warm  peltry,  and  the  Russian  sables, 

All  here  abound  .  .  .” 

The  tranquil  and  economic  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  gave  an  impulse  to  commerce,  and  before  the 
sixteenth  century  had  closed,  the  English  engrossed, 
by  an  exclusive  privilege,  the  commerce  of  Russia ; 
they  explored  the  sea  of  Spitzbergen  for  a  passage 
to  the.  markets  of  the  East;  they  took  an  active 
part  in  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Hanse  Towns  by  their 
operations  in  Germany  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Other  English  cities  were  now  engaging  in  foreign 
trade,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  doing  so  with  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  those  of  Plymouth  with  the 
coasts  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.  The  English  traffic 
with  India  created  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  and 
it  again  favorably  reacted  on  the  commerce  which 
had  given  it  birth. 

(3)  Commerce  of  the  United  States:  Even  before 
the  Revolutionary  war  the  commerce  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  had  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  much 
indeed  as  in  some  departments  to  excite  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  mother  country  and  cause  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  stringent  customs  regulations,  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  the  colonial  products.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  war  had  ceased,  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  while  it  gave  an  extensive  market 
for  American  products,  yet  was  a  source  of  consid¬ 
erable  risk  and  annoyance  to  shipping,  by  reason  of 
the  exposure  to  privateering,  piracy,  &c.,  which 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  engendered.  Despite 
these  annoyances,  however,  American  commerce 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  familiar  in  overy  port  of  the  earth.  At  the 
outbreak  of  our  civil  war  our  commerce  was  at  its 
height,  so  far  as  transportation  in  our  own  ships  is 
concerned.  The  stormy  four  years  through  which 
we  passed  was  a  great  blow  to  our  shipping,  one 
from  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  recover,  as 
from  that  time  to  the  present  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  centers  of  commerce  have  shifted  within 
the  past  century  and  a  half.  At  one  time  within  that 
period  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  was  the  main  port  of 
entry  south  of  Philadelphia  and  north  of  Charles¬ 
ton.  Now  it  is  but  an  inland  country  village  where 
a  foreign  (or  for  that  matter,  with  one  exception, 
any  other)  vessel  is  never  seen.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1904,  the  value  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.,as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  was:  Exports  :  Domestic  merchandise, 
$1,435,171,251’,  foreign  merchandise,  $25,696,934; 
Specie:  Gold, $81 ,459, 986; silver, $49, 497 ,702  —  total  ex¬ 
ports,  domestic  and  foreign, $1.591, 825, 878.  Imports  : 
Merchandise,  $991,090,978;  Specie:  Gold.  $99,055,368; 
silver,  $27,768,814  — total  imports, $1,117,915,160. 

'V  Chamber  of  Commerce :  A  society  of  merchants 
and  others  meeting  at  intervals  to  discuss  matters 
connected  with  commerce.  The  first  is  said  to  have 
arisen  at  Marseilles,  France,  in  the  14th  century. 

*Com-mer9e  (sometimes  in  poetry  (?),  with 
accent  on  second  syllable) ,  v.  i.  [Commerce,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  trade;  to  engage  in  traffic  with  others. 

“  .  .  .  the  people  with  whom  they  commerce,  .  .  .” — 

Raleigh. 

2.  Fig. :  To  have  social  intercourse ;  to  mix  so¬ 
cially  with. 

“  From  all  men,  and  commercing  with  himself, 

He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life.” 

Tennyson:  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

*Com'-merQe-less,  a.  [Eng.  commerce ;  -Zess.] 
Without  or  destitute  of  commerce. 

“  .  .  .  the  savage  commerceless  nations  of  America, 
.  .  — Tucker:  To  Lord  Karnes. 

fcom  -mer-^er,  s.  [Eng.  commerc(e) ;  -er.J  One 
who  traffics  or  holds  intercourse  with  another. 
( Nuttall .) 

com-mer  -cial  (cial  as  shal).  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  com¬ 
mercial ,  from  Lat.  commercium .] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  commerce ; 
relating  to  trade  or  traffic. 

“  The  old  tie,  they  said,  had  been  parental:  the  new  tie 
was  purely  commercial.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Carrying  on  commerce  or  trade;  engaged  in 
traffic. 

“  .  .  .  this  city  ...  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commer¬ 
cial  nation,  .  .  .” — Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol,  1774. 

3.  Used  in  or  for  commerce. 

“  Where  Humber  pours  his  rich  commercial  stream.” 

Cowper:  A  Tale  Founded  on  a  Fact. 

commercial  agent,  s.  A  common  term  for  an 
auctioneer,  a  broker,  a  factor,  or  a  commission- 
merchant. 


commercial  college,  s.  A  school  where  the 
principles,  laws  and  usages  of  mercantile  business 
are  taught ;  a  business  college, 
commercial  law. 

Law :  Lex  Mercatoria :  The  law  regulating  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  between  the  merchants  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  countries  or  merchants  generally. 
It  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  merchants,  from 
international  law,  from  the  different  maritime 
codes  of  ancient  Europe,  and  from  the  imperial 
code  of  Rome.  In  the  English  language  its  first 
great  exponent  was  Lord  Mansfield. 

commercial  letter,  s.  A  name  for  any  size  of 
writing  paper  larger  than  commercial  note. 

commercial  note-paper,  s.  A  name  for  small¬ 
sized  writing  paper,  usually  about  8  inches  long  by 
5  inches  wide. 

commercial  paper,  s.  Negotiable  instruments, 
such  as  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes, 
&c. 

commercial-pitch,  s.  A  game  at  cards,  also 
called  Auction-pitch.  It  is  a  variety  of  All-fours  or 
Seven-up  in  which  the  players  bid  for  the  privilege 
of  making  trumps. 

commercial-room,  s.  A  room  in  English  hotels 
reserved  for  the  use  of  commercial  travelers. 

commercial  traveler.  An  agent  employed  by 
wholesale  firms  to  travel  about  the  country  solicit¬ 
ing  orders. 

commercial  treaties.  Treaties  made  between 
two  nations  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  between 
them. 

com-mer -cial-i§m  (cial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
commercial ;  -ism.]  A  trading  spirit. 

com-mer -cial-ly  (cial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
commercial ;  -ly.  1  In  a  commercial  manner;  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view ;  as  regards  commerce. 
(Burke.) 

*Com-mer-ci-ate  (ci  as  shi),  v.  i.  [Eng.  com- 
mer  c(e) ;  i  connective;  -ate.]  To  have  intercourse 
or  dealings  with. 

“  .  .  .  not  only  to  limit  and  direct  tlieir  energy  and 
efficiency,  but  to  commerciate  with,  other  animals.” — 
Cheyne:  Philosoph.  Prin.  of  Nat.  Relig.,  disc.  1. 

*com-mere  ,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  comare ;  Sp.  comadre; 
Low  Lat.  commater :  com=con ;  mater= mother.]  A 
godmother ;  a  gossip.  [Gammer.] 
com-met'-ic,  a.  [Cosmetic.]  (Nuttall.) 
com-met  -ics,  s.  [Cosmetics.] 
com  -mi-9,,  s.  [Gr.  kommi—g um.]  [Gum.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiaceee, 
tribe  Hippomaneee.  Commia  cochinchinensis  is  a 
small  tree  with  the  male  flowers  amentaceous,  the 
female  ones  racemose.  It  yields  a  resinous  gum 
possessed  of  emetic  and  purgative  properties.  It 
is  used  in  Cochin  China,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  East,  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

tcom -ml -grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  commigratus,  pa. 
par.  of  commigro=to  migrate  together:  com— con, 
and  migro= to  migrate,  to  remove.]  To  migrate  or 
remove  from  one  country  to  another,  in  company 
with  others  or  in  a  body. 

com-mi-gra’-tion,  s.  [Commigrate.]  The  act 
of  migrating  or  removing  from  ons  country  to 
another  in  company  with  others  or  in  a  body. 

“Both  the  inhabitants  of  that,  and  jf  our  world,  lost 
all  memory  of  their  commiy  ration  hence.” — Woodward.- 
Natural  History. 

*Com-mil  -lt-ant,  s.  [Lat.  commilitans,  pr  par. 
of  commilito=to  fight  or  serve  with  another:  com— 
con,  and  milito=to  be  a  soldier ;  miles=&  soldier.] 
A  fellow-soldier;  one  who  serves  under  the  same 
flag  with  another. 

“His  martial  compeer  then,  and  brave  commilitant.” 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 

*Com  -min-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  comminor = to  threaten.]  To  threaten,  to  utter 
in  a  threatening  manner. 

“  I  cannot  agree  to  this  anathema,  though  comminated 
by  such  a  favorite  .  .  .” — Hardinge:  Second  Essence  of 
Malone  (1801),  p.  55. 

com-min-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.  commination;  Lat. 
comminatio,  from  comminatus,  pa.  par.  of  corn- 
minor.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  threatening  or  de¬ 
nouncing  vengeance ;  a  threat. 

“  .  .  .  to  fence  them  not  only  by  precept  and  com¬ 
mination,  .  .  .” — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  solemn  recital  of  God’s  command-  • 
ments  and  a  “  Denouncing  of  God’s  anger  and  judg¬ 
ments  against  sinners,”  appointed  to  be  used  in  the 
Church  of  England  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  such 
other  times  as  the  ordinary  may  direct.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  Reformation  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  the  head  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday. 

[  Ash-W  ednesday  .  ] 


boil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


commissional 


comminatory 
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tcom-mln  -9,-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  comminatoire,  from 
Lat.  comminatus,  pa.  par.  of  comminor. ]  Contain¬ 
ing  or  uttering  threats  or  denunciations  of  venge¬ 
ance. 

“On  two  or  three  comminatory  terms, 

Would  run  their  fears  to  any  hole  of  shelter.” 

B.  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady. 

com-mih'-gle  (gle  as  gel),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.,  &c., 
pref.  com=con ,  and  Eng.  mingle  (q.  v.).] 
tA.  Trans. :  To  mingle  or  mix  together  into  one 
body ;  to  unite  or  blend  intimately.  [Comingle. J 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  unite  one  with  another;  to 
coalesce ;  to  become  united  or  blended. 

“Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  do  not  commingle,  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Physical 
Reminisc. 

com-mlh '-gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Commingle.] 

com-mlh -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s .  [Commingle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj .:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  mixing  or  causing  to 
unite  or  coalesce. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  coalescing  or  uniting. 

“  .  .  .  pre-occupation  has  probably  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  checking  the  commingling  of  species  .  .  .” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xii.,  p.  403. 

♦com-mln-u-ate,  v.  t.  [Comminute.]  To  grind, 
to  reduce  to  a  fine  or  small  state ;  to  pulverize. 

“  It  will  comminuate  things  of  so  hard  a  substance  that 
no  mill  can  break.” — Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  104. 

com-min-u-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cornminu(te) ;  - able .] 
Capable  of  being  ground  to  powder  or  pulverized ; 
susceptible  of  pulverization. 

com  -mln-ute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comminutum,  supine 
of  comminutus,  pa.  par.  of  comminuo=to  make 
small,  to  crumble  to  pieces:  com  or  con=  together, 
and  minuo=to  make  smaller;  mmws=less.]  To 
break,  crumble,  or  pound  into  minute  fragments. 
(Pennant.) 

♦com  -mln-ute,  a.  [Lat.  comminutus.')  [Com¬ 
minute,  v.)  Reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  ground 
down,  pulverized. 

com-mln-u-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Comminute,  u.] 
The  phrase  “comminuted  shells^’  is  sometimes 
used  in  geological  and  other  descriptions  for  shells 
broken  into  small  fragments  on  some  sea-beach,  or 
a  similar  place,  before  being  embedded  in  a  stratum. 
In  surgery  a  “  comminuted  fracture’’  is  the  fract¬ 
ure  of  a  bone  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
com’-mln-u-tihg,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Comminute,  v.J 
com-mln-u  -tion.  s.  [Fr.  comminution;  Prov. 
comminucio;  Lat.  comminutus,  pa.  par.  of  com- 
minuo.)  [Comminute.]  The  act  of  dividing  any¬ 
thing  into  very  small  particles  ;  the  state  of  being 
so  divided.  In  surgery,  a  comminuted  fracture. 

c6m-ml§'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  com  =  cum,  with, 
and  Eng.  miserable  (q.  v.).] 
fl.  Worthy  of  commiseration  or  pity ;  pitiable ; 
exciting  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

*2.  Full  of  pity  or  compassion ;  compassionate. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  commiser- 
dble  persons.” — Bacon:  Essays. 

COm-mI§  -er-ate,  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  commiseratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commiseror  =  to  excite  pity :  com  =  con, 
and  m£seror= to  lament,  to  pity;  miser— -wretched, 
miserable.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pity,  to  have  compassion  upon  ;  to  compas¬ 
sionate,  to  feel  for. 

“Then  we  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate.”  Denham. 

♦2.  To  be  sorry  for,  to  regret. 

“We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance,  .  . 

— Locke. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sympathize  (followed  by  with). 
com-ml§'-er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commis¬ 
erate.] 

c6m-ml§-er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commis¬ 
erate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  pitying  or  having  com¬ 
passion  upon ;  commiseration. 

COm-ml§-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  commiseration,  from 
Lat.  commiseratus,  pa.  par.  commiseror .]  [Commis¬ 
erate.]  The  act  of  commiserating  or  feeling  pity, 
compassion,  or  sorrow  for  the  pains  or  troubles  of 
others. 

c6m-mi§  -er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  commiserat(e) ; 
-ive.)  Commiserating;  full  of  or  expressing  com¬ 
miseration  or  sympathy  ;  pitying ;  sympathizing. 

“  .  .  .  if  thou  wert  thus  commiserative  upon  earth, 
art  thou  lesse  in  heaven?” — Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Among  the 
Gergessens.  (Latham.) 


*c6m-mi§  -er-a-tive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  commiser¬ 
ative;  -ly.)  In  a  compassionate  or  sympathizing 
manner;  with  sympathy  or  compassion. 

“ .  .  .  whose  weakness  he  assists  no  otherwise  than 
commiseratively.” — Overbury:  Characters. 

c6m-mi§’-er-a~tor,  s.  [Eng.  commiserat(e) ; 
-or.)  One  who  commiserates  or  sympathizes  with 
another. 

fcom-mis-sar  -i-al,  a.  [En g.  commissary ; -al.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  commissary. 

tcom-mis-sar  -1-at,  s.  [Fr.  commissariat ;  Ital. 
commissariato,  commcssariato ;  Sp.  comisariato , 
from  Low  Lat.  commisarius.)  [Commissary.] 

Military : 

1.  That  department  of  the  service  to  which  belongs 
the  duty  of  providing  food  and  stores  for  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  officers  in  that  department. 

3.  The  office  or  duties  of  a  commissary  ;  commis- 
saryship. 

com  -mls-sar-y,  s.  [In  Fr.  commissaire:  Prov. 
commissari ,  cornmessari;  Sp.  comisario ;  Port.  & 
Ital.  commissario,  all  from  Lat.  commissum  =  that 
which  is  intrusted,  in  trust,  and  suff .  -arms.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  sent  to  execute,  fill 
office,  or  discharge  some  duty  in  lieu  of  a  superior. 

“  The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about  the  city,  knocked 
at  the  doors,  and  called  the  people  up  to  illuminate.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xvi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesias. :  A  church  officer  who  supplies  the 
bishop’s  place  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  diocese. 
(English.) 

2.  Mil.:  Various  officers  are  so  called.  The  term 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  the  civil  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inspect  the  musters’  stores  and  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  army.  During  war  an  unlimited  number 
of  commissaries  may  be  appointed,  each  charged 
with  some  special  department  of  duty. 

commissary-court,  s. 

Scots  Law : 

1.  A  court  which  was  established  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  16th  century  to  take  over  the  duties  with 
regard  to  wills,  marriages,  &c.,  discharged  in  medi¬ 
eval  times  by  the  bishop’s  commissaries. 

2.  A  county  court,  presided  over  by  a  sheriff, 
which  decrees  and  confirms  executors  to  persons 
leaving  personal  property  in  Scotland*. 

com-mls-sar-y-shlp,  *  com  -mls-sex-I-shlp, 

s.  [Eng.  commissary ;  -ship.)  The  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  commissary. 

“  A  commissary  ship  is  not  grantable  for  life,  so  as  to 
bind  the  succeeding  bishop,  though  it  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

♦com-misse,  a.  [Fr.  commis.)  Intrusted  or 
given  in  charge. 

commisse-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  clothes  provided 
for  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  the  government  they 
serve. 

*com-mis-ser,  s.  [Fr.  commissaire.)  A  com¬ 
missary  of  an  army. 

com-mis -sion  (sion  as  shon)  (1),  s.  [Fr.  com- 
mission=a  commission,  charge,  or  order;  Ital.  com¬ 
missions;  Sp.  comision;  from  Lat.  commission  (1) 
an  act,  (2)  a  commissioner  charge;  commissus,  pa. 
par.  of  committo= to  commit.]  [Commit.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  committing,  delivering,  or  intrust¬ 
ing  anything  to  a  person. 

“ .  .  .  he  joins  commission  with  instruction:  by  one 
he  conveys  power,  by  the  other  knowledge.” — South. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  any  act  (especially  a 
crime) ;  a  perpetration. 

“  Every  commission  of  sin  .  .  .” — South:  Sermons. 

3.  A  warrant  or  authority  empowering  or  author¬ 
izing  the  person  or  persons  named  in  it  to  hold  any 
office  or  execute  any  act  or  duty. 

“  O,  sir,  ’tis  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious: — 

Let  him  see  our  commission  .  .  .” 

Shakesp. Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

4.  A  duty,  office,  or  charge  intrusted  to  any  person 
or  persons. 

“  .  .  .  such  commission  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii. 

5.  A  work  intrusted  to  any  person  to  be  carried 
out. 

“  The  new  work  ...  a  public  commission,  is  of  full 
life  size.” — Athenaeum. 

6.  The  instructions  given  to  any  person  or  persons 
for  the  carrying  out  of  any  business  or  charge. 

“The  two  ambassadors  departed  together,  but  with  very 
different  commissions.’’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


7.  A  number  of  persons  associated  in  any  duty  or 
office  by  a  warrant  or  commission ;  commissioners. 

“  You  are  of  the  commission;  sit  you  too.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  6. 

“  He  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  cap¬ 
tain  ;  but  he  cared  as  little  as  any  Whig  for  a  royal  com¬ 
mission.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

8.  The  state  of  being  intrusted  or  given  in  charge 
to  any  person  or  persons  by  a  warrant  or  commis¬ 
sion,  the  ordinary  authority  being  in  abeyance. 

“.  .  .  the  Treasury  was  put  into  commission.” — 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

9.  The  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  factor  or  agent  for 
his  services ;  generally  calculated  by  way  of  per¬ 
centage  on  the  value  of  the  matters  negotiated  or 
disposed  of  by  him ;  a  percentage,  an  allowance. 

“ .  .  .  to  negotiate  business  for  themselves  and  their 
correspondents  on  commission.” — Mortimer :  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  The  warrant,  signed  by  the  executive, 
conferring  his  rank  and  authority  upon  an  officer 
in  the  army. 

2.  Navy:  Warrantor  authority  to  a  navy  officer 
to  take  out  a  ship  for  active  service. 

Commission  of  lunacy :  A  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  lunacy  of  any  person. 

Commission  of  the  peace : 

Law :  A  commission  issued  under  the  signatures 
of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  bearing  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

commission-agent,  s.  The  same  as  Commission- 
merchant  (q.  v.). 

commission-day,  s.  The  opening  day  of  the 

Assizes.  ( Wharton.) 

commission-merchant,  s.  One  who  acts  as 
agent  or  factor  for  others,  receiving  a  certain  agreed 
rate  per  cent,  as  his  commission  or  reward. 

*com-mIs  -sion  (sion  as  shon)  (2),  s.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  chemise,  or  camise  (q.  v.).j  A  cant  name 
for  a  shirt. 

“  As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  cast  our  eyes, 

Cleane  linnen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission 
In  weale  or  woe,  in  joy  or  dangerous  drifts, 

A  shirt  will  put  a  man  unto  his  shifts.” 

Taylor:  Works,  1630. 

com-mis  sion  (sion  as  shon),  v.  t.  [Commis¬ 
sion  (1) ,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  authorize  or  empower ;  to  charge  or  intrust 
with  the  execution  of  any  duty  or  act. 

“I  am  now  commissioned  to  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Craggs 
will  expect  you  .  .  .” — Pope:  Letter  to  Fenton. 

*2.  To  send  out  or  depute  on  any  duty  with  a  com¬ 
mission  or  charge. 

“  .  .  .  a  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land.” 

Dry  den:  ASneid. 

3.  To  engage  or  hire  for  a  certain  purpose  or 
object. 

“  No  goddess  she  commission’d  to  the  field, 

Like  Pallas  dreadful  with  her  sable  shield.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  1.  409-10. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil..  To  confer  the  rank  of  an  officer  by  means 
of  a  commission. 

2.  Navy:  To  issue  a  commission  for  a  ship;  to 
send  out  for  active  service. 

“.  .  .  the  Diamond,  which  is  to  be  commissioned  shortly 
for  service  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  commission, 
to  authorize  and  to  empower:  “  Commissioning 
passes  mostly  between  equals ;  the  performance  of 
commissions  is  an  act  of  civility ;  authorizing  and 
empowering  are  as  often  directed  to  inferiors,  they 
are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  necessity.  Friends 
give  each  other  commissions;  servants  and  subordi¬ 
nate  persons  are  sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the 
name  of  their  employers ;  magistrates  empower  the 
officers  ofjustice  to  apprehend  individuals  or  enter 
houses.  W e  are  commissioned  by  persons  only ;  we 
are  authorized  sometimes  by  circumstances ;  we  are 
empowered  by  law.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

com-mis -sion-air e  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
messenger,  belonging  to  a  body  or  corps  enrolled  in 
London,  England,  whose  business  is  to  carry  mes¬ 
sages  or  execute  commissions. 

IT  The  Society  of  Commissionaires  was  founded  in 
February,  1859,  by  Captain  Edward  Walter,  and 
consisted  originally  of  soldiers  wounded  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war  or  in  the  Indian  mutinies.  (Haydn,  die.) 

com-mIs-sion-3,1,  *com-mIs  -sion-a-ry  (sion 
as  shon),  a.  [Eng.  commission;  -al,  -ary.)  Ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  commission  or  warrant ;  commission¬ 
ing. 

“By  virtue  of  the  king’s  letters  commissional.” — Lt 
Neve:  Lives  of  Abps.,  i.  201. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rtlle,  full;  try;  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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com-mis  -sion-ate  (Sion  as  shon) ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ( b )  Great  Commissure : 

commission;  -ate.]  lo  commission  or  authorize  by  Anat.:  A  large  commissure  connecting  the  cen- 

warrant;  to  empower,  to  depute.  ters  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is 

.  .  so  also  were  the  apostles  solemnly  commission-  called  also  the  corpus  callosum.  ( Quain .) 
ated  by  Him  to  preach  .  .  .” — Decay  of  Piety.  _  (c)  Great  transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum : 

com-mis  -sioned  (sioned  as  shond) ,  pa.  par.  or  For  def ' ’  see  extract- 


[Commission,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

“  By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own.” 

Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

B.  As  adj.:  Appointed  by  or  bearing  a  commis- 


“  Or  sing’st  thou  rather  under  force 
Of  some  divine  command, 

Commission’ d  to  presage  a  course 
Of  happier  days  at  hand  ?” 

Cowper:  To  the  Nightingale. 


“The  fibers  of  the  pons  are  always  developed  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  .  .  . 
Hence  these  fibers  must  be  regarded  as  especially  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cerebellum,  and  as  serving,  whatever  other 
office  they  may  perform,  to  connect  the  hemispheres 
of  opposite  sides.  They  constitute,  therefore,  the  great 
transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  to  the 
hemispheres  of  that  organ  what  the  corpus  callosum  is  to 
those  of  the  brain.” — Todd  <&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  274. 


(d)  Grey  or  Gray  commissure  :  The  same  as  Mid¬ 
dle  commissure  (q.  v.). 

enm  mio1  ~  /_•  „  „„  _y,4l  ,  i-tt  “The  gray  commissure.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol. 

com-mis  -sion-er  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Fr.  com-  Anat.,  vol.  i„  ch.  x  ,  p  256 
mtssionnaire.]  ,  . 

1.  One  who  is  appointed  to  fulfill  any  office  or  duty  ,  (e)  Middle  or  soft  commissure A  soft  pale-gray 
by  a  commission  or  warrant  granted  by  some  duly  layer  °r  ,brid£°i  consisting  ot  vesicular  matter  with 
qualified  authority.  nerve  tubes  which  stretch  from  one  optic  thalamus 

^  „  *  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  .  ^  ^  to  the  other,  dividing  the  third  ventricle  into  a 

ii01le  oommt88ioner8  had  the  front  to  superior  and  an  inferior  portion.  As  it  comprises 

Z.  A  person  charged,  sometimes  alone,  but  usually  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat .,  vol.  i.,  pp.  278,  285,  286.) 
along  with  others,  with  the  superintendence  and  (/)  Posterior  commissure:  A  cord  of  transverse  xUOJ  wuu  »xo  udduuub  tu 
duties  o i  some  branch  of  the  public  service,  as  the  fibers  situated  beneath  the  base  of  the  pineal  body,  have  ease.” — 2  Maccabees  ii.  25. 


committee 

(2)  To  bind,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

“So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  quitted, 

My  heart  continues  still  committed.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  send  to  prison ;  to  imprison. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

“I gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 

And  did  commit  you.” 

Shakesp Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

(2)  With  the  words  to  prison,  &c. 

“  Commitment  signifies  the  act  of  committing  or  send¬ 
ing  of  a  person  to  prison  by  a  warrant  or  order  on  account 
of  some  offense  committed  or  suspected  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  him.” — Burns:  Justice  of  Peace. 

2.  Pari. :  To  refer  or  intrust  a  bill  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

“It  was  resolved  by  fifty-one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill 
should  be  committed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Reflexively : 

1.  The  same  as  A.  2  (1). 

2.  To  make  a  mistake  or  blunder. 

*C.  Intrans. :  To  commit  adultery  or  fornication. 

H  To  commit  to  memory :  To  learn  off  by  heart;  to 
learn  so  as  to  retain  anything  in  the  memory. 

“They  who  are  desirous  to  commit  to  memory,  might 


— - ...  .......  uucio  ouuaieu  ueneauu  me  case  ox  xxie  pineal  uuuy, 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  County,  and  mostly  connected  with  the  posterior  extremity 


Public  Charities,  or  Election  Commissioners,  &c 

“Herbert  was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

com-mis -sion-er-shlp  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Eng. 
commissioner;  -ship.]  The  rank,  position,  or  office 
of  a  commissioner. 

“  Those  commissioner  ships,  assistant  secretaryships, 

chief  clerkships . would  have  been  bestowed  on 

members  of  Parliament  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

c&m-mis  -sion-lng  (sion  as  shon),  pr. par.,  a. 

&  s.  [Commission.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  giving  a  commission  to. 

com-mis  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  commission) ; -ive.] 

Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  commission  or  perpe¬ 
tration. 

tcom-mis  -su-ral,  a.  [Eng.  commissur(e) ;  -al.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  commissure ;  connecting  to¬ 
gether  ;  belonging  to  a  line  or  part  by  which  other 
parts  are  connected  together. 

“  The  commissural  fibers  of  the  optic  tracts.” — Todd 
&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  219.  .  . 

.  2x  fbd  t  •  ^  ,  ,  UditOU  fi  n  i  ■  mllt  n) ,  iii 

com-mis  -sure,  s.  [Lat.  commissura= a  joining  optic  nerves  of  two  opposite  sides  meet  each  other  gentlemen,  of  the  house.”— Milton:  Animadv.  upon  a  De- 
together,  a  band,  a  knot,  a  joint,  or  seam,  from  and  partially  decussate.  The  optic  commissure  is  fense  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 


of  each  thalamus.  (Ibid.,  p.  278]) 

“The  posterior  commissure  crosses  the  posterior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  passes  transversely 
between  the  optic  thalami.” — Todd  <&  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

(g)  Soft  commissure:  The  same  as  Middle  com¬ 
missure  (q.  v.). 

(h)  Superior  longitudinal  commissure : 

Anat.:  A  commissure  inclosed  in  the  internal 
convolution  overhanging  the  corpus  callosum. 
(Ibid.,  p.  286.) 

( i )  White  commissure :  [See  No.  1.] 

“ .  .  .  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  white  commissure, 
which  has  a  cribriform  appearance,  from  being  per¬ 
forated  by  numerous  blood-vessels.”— Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  206. 

(2)  Commissures  of  the  spinal  cord : 

(a)  Anterior  white  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord: 
Anat. :  A  transverse  portion  of  white  substance 

connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  anterior 
median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(b)  Posterior  gray  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord: 
Anat. :  A  transverse  portion  of  gray  matter  con¬ 
necting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  posterior  median 
fissure  in  the  spinal  cord. 

(3)  Optic  commissure : 

A  place,  called  the  chiasma,  where  the 


IT  For  the  difference  between  to  commit  and  to 
consign,  see  Consign  ;  for  that  between  to  commit 
and  to  perpetrate,  see  Pbkpetkate.  • 

com-mit’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  commit;  -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intrusting  or  delivering  to  one’s 
charge  or  care. 

2.  The  doing  or  committing  of  an  act ;  perpetra¬ 
tion,  commission. 

“  .  .  .  he  so  grievously  offended  God  in  the  commit¬ 
ment.” — Lord  Clarendon:  Essays;  Of  Repentance. 

3.  An  engagement  or  contract  to  which  one  has 
committed  or  bound  one’s  self. 

“ .  .  .  the  commitments  of  the  Money  Market  ar* 
sufficiently  numerous.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law : 

(1.)  The  act  of  committing  to  prison. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  committed  to  prison. 

(3)  A  warrant  or  order  of  committal. 

2.  Polit.,  &c. :  The  act  of  committing  a  bill,  &c., 
or  sending  it  for  consideration  before  a  committee. 
[Commit,  v.,  A.  II.  2.] 

“ .  .  .  this  petition  worthy,  not  only  of  receiving, 
but  of  voting  to  a  commitment,  after  it  had  been  advo¬ 
cated,  and  moved  for,  by  some  honorable  and  learned 


Corpus  Callosum,  or  Great  Com¬ 
missure  of  Brain. 


committo.]  [Com 

mit.J 

1.  Anat. :  The 
point  of  junction 
of  two  sides  of 
anything  sepa¬ 
rated,  or  of  two 
similar  organs 
meeting  at  that 
part.  Thus  there 
Ve  commissures 
at  each  end  of  the 
eyelids  uniting 
them,  and  one  at 
each  side  of  the 
mouth  connect¬ 
ing  the  lips.  The 
commissures  o  f 
the  body,  which 
are  most  f re- 
q^n  ently  men¬ 
tioned  by  distinc¬ 
tive  appellations,  may  be  arranged  in  three  cate¬ 
gories  : 

(1)  Commissures  of  the  brain : 

“  Certain  systems  of  fibers  exist  in  the  cerebrum,  which 
seem  very  evidently  to  unite  portions  of  the  same  or  of 
opposite  hemispheres.  The  most  obvious  of  these  com¬ 
missures  are  the  corpus  callosum,  the  anterior  commis¬ 
sure,  the  posterior  commissure,  the  soft  commissure,  the 
superior  longitudinal  commissure,  and  the  fornix.  All, 
except  the  two  last,  are  transverse,  and  unite  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  of  opposite  sides.”  —  Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  284, 

(a)  Anterior  commissure,  anterior  cerebral  com¬ 
missure,  or  white  commissure : 

Anat. :  A  round  bundle  of  white  fibers  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  and  crossing  between  the  corpora  striata  of 
the  cerebrum.  It  marks  the  anterior  boundary  of 
the  ventricle. 

“  The  anterior  commissure  is  a  remarkable  bundle  of 
transverse  fibers  which  passes  from  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
x.,  p.  285.  


constituted  by  the  union  of  the  two  optic  tracts  in 
front  of  the  tuber  cinereum. 

2.  ZoQl. :  In  senses  analogous  to  the  anatomical 
ones. 

3.  Bot. :  The  cohering  faces  of  two  carpels,  as  in 
the  Umbelliferee. 

4.  Masonry:  The  joint  between  two  courses, 
com-mit’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  committo:  com=con= 

together;  mitto=  to  send;  Fr.  commettre;  Sp.  & 
Port,  cometer. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  intrust,  to  give  over  in  charge  or  in  trust. 
“  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee  keep 

.  .  .” — 2  Tim.  i.  14. 

(2)  To  put  in  or  consign  to  any  place  [II.  1].  . 

“At  least  I’ll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound.” 

Dry  den:  Satire  of  Persius,  i.  242-3. 
*(3)  To  commission ;  to'  appoint  or  depute. 

*(4)  To  put  or  bring  together  in  hostility  or  for  a 
contest.  (A  Latinism.) 

“.  .  .  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
long  practiced  moderator.’ 


Com-mit'-tA-ble,  «•  [Eng .  commit; -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  committed.  Also  spelt  committible 
(q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .  sin  committable  by  man,  .  .  — South:  Serm., 
vii.  215. 

com-mit -t3l,s.  [Eng.  commit;  -al.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  committing  or  perpetrating  any  act, 

*2.  A  pledge ;  that  by  which  one  binds  one’s  self. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  committing  to  prison. 

CQm-mlt’-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commit.] 

com-mit -tee,  s.  [Eng.  commit ,  and  suff.  -ee.] 

One  or  more  persons  elected  or  deputed  to  examine, 
consider,  and  report  on  any  matter  or  business. 

IT  (1)  A  Committee  of  a  lunatic  or  idiot : 

Law :  A  person  to  whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or 
lunatic,  or  of  an  idiot’s  or  lunatic’s  estate,  is  com¬ 
mitted  ;  also  called  a  curator  or  guardian. 

(2)  A  Committee  of  the  whole  House : 

Pari. :  A  term  used  when  a  legislative  body  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  any  bill 
or  matter,  in  which  case  the  speaker  leaves  the 
chair,  which  is  taken  by  one  of  the  members,  called 
the  Chairman  of  Committee.  While  in  Committee 
a  member  is  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on 


respondent,  like  a  long  practiced  moderator.” — More: 

Divine  Dial. 

[Arenderm* 

*  «.  _  not  to  scan  of  the  French  term,  Comite  de  Salut  public.] 

With  Midas’  ears,  committing  short  and  long.”  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  committee  of  members 

Milton:  Sonnets,  xiii.  of  the  French  National  Convention  during  the  first 
(6)  To  perpetrate  or  be  guilty  of  any  crime  or  revolution.  When  the  National  Convention,  about 
-  offense.  the  end  of  1792,  abolished  monarchy  and  proclaimed 

.  .  ’tis  just  to  own  a  republic,  it  divided  the  executive  government 

The  fault  committed  ...”  among  several  committees,  paramount  over  which 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.,  1. 168-9.  was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  appointed  on 
2.  Figuratively :  6th  April,  1793.  When  the  Girondists  were  over- 

(1)  To  bind,  to  pledge ;  to  place  in  the  position  or  thrown  by  the  revolution  of  31st  May,  1793,  and  the 
condition  of  one  pledged  or  bound  to  any  particular  Jacobins,  or  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  _  gained 
act  or  line  of  action  (generally  used  reflexively).  supreme  power,  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of 
“.  .  .  may  in  some  companies  be  slightly  mentioned  Public  Safety  weio  enlarged.  It  was  the  rule  of 
without  committing  the  speaker. — Miss  Atkin:  To  Dr,  this  tyrannical  and  sanguinary  committee  which  is 
Ohanning  (1830).  known  as  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Robespierre  was  its 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  Shan,  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Chin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


committeeship 

animating  spirit,  next  to  -whom  stood  Coutlion  and 
St.  Just.  The  execution  of  these  three  men  on  the 
10th  Thermidor  (July  28,  1794)  was  a  lesson  to  the 
more  extreme  party  in  the  committee,  which  did 
not  again  perpetrate  the  same  excesses  as  before, 
and  it  is  considered  as  having  terminated  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  In  March,  1871,  the  Communists  estab¬ 
lished  a  similar  committee  in  Paris,  which  fell  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  [Commune.] 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Committee-man,  com¬ 
mittee-room, 

com  mit'-tee-ship,  s.  [Eng.  committee ;  -ship.'] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  committee. 

“  Trusted  with  committeeships  and  other  gainful  offices.” 
— Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i. 

com-mit'-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  committens,  pr. 
par.  of  committo.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Committing,  intrusting,  or  giving  in 
charge. 

,+B.  As  subst. :  One  who  commits  anything  to  the 
charge  of  another. 

"He  signed  another  treaty  on  behalf  of  his  commit- 
tents.” — Sir  P.  Colquhoun,  in  Biograph,  iii.  p.  15  (1866). 

c6m-mlt-ter,  s.  [Eng.  commit;  - er .] 
fl.  Gen.:  One  who  commits;  a  perpetrator,  a  doer. 
"  .  .  .  a  deriver  of  the  whole  guilt  to  himself,  yet  so 
as  to  leave  the  committer  as  full  of  guilt  as  before.” — 
Bouth. 

*2.  Spec. :  One  who  commits  adultery. 

3  One  who  intrusts  or  delivers  anything  in  charge. 

com  mit  ti-ble,  a.  [Eng.  commit ;  -able.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  or  liable  to  be  committed. 

com-mlt'-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

"...  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  committing  magis¬ 
trate  that  the  prisoner  would  be  subject  to  restriction 
nnnecessarily  .  .  — Burn:  Justice  of  Peace;  Commit¬ 
ment. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  perpetrating  or  doing ;  commission. 

2.  The  act  of  intrusting  or  delivering  in  charge. 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  sending  to  prison. 
c6m-mit-tor,  s.  [Committee.]  v 

corn-mix',  *com-myx,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  com= 
eon,  and  mix  (q.  v.).] 

A  Trans. :  To  mix  or  blend  together ;  to  unite 
into  a  single  mass. 

“  And  with  the  sire’s  and  son’s  commix  thy  blood.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.  1.  238. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  mix  or  coalesce  with,  to  unite 

with. 

“ .  .  .  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*com-m!x  ed,  *com-mixt ,  *com-myxt’,  *com- 

yxt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commix.] 

“  Storing  stones commyxt  with  moold  and  flynt.” 

Palladius :  On  Husbondrie,  ii.  21. 

*COm-mlx'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commix,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  Hs  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  mixing  or  incorporating 
together. 

2.  The  act  of  coalescing  or  forming  into  a  single 
mass. 

com-mlx’-ion  (mixion  as  mlkshun),  s.  [Eng. 
commix;  -ion.]  A  mixture,  a  commixtion. 

“.  .  .  when  two  si,milary  souls  do  blend  in  their 
oommixions.” — Junius:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  834  (1639). 

♦com-mlx’-tl-on,  *com-yx-ti-oun,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
commistion;  Lat.  commistio,  from  commisceo— to 
mix  together :  com— con ;  misceo= to  mix.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  commixing  or  incorporat¬ 
ing;  incorporation. 

“  By  comyxtioun  and  mellynge  firste  with  Danes  and 
afterward  with  Normans.” — Trevisa,  ii.  159. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  commixed; 
mixture. 

"...  there  being  a  commixtion  of  both  in  the  whole, 
rather  than  adaptation  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the 
other.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

tcom-mix  -tiire,  s.  [Lat.  commixtura,  from 
com=con ,  and  mixtura=a  mixing,  a  mixture;  com- 
mixtum,  sup.  of  commisceo=to mix  together:  com— 
cum=together ;  misceo= to  mix.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  mixing  or  incorporating 
together;  mixing,  mingling,  commixtion. 

“  In  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or 
sweet,  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 
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2.  The  mass  resulting  from  the  act  or  process  of 
commixing  ;  a  mixture  ;  a  compound. 

"All  the  circumstances  and  respect  of  religion  and 
state  intermixed  together  in  their  commixture,  .  .  .” — 
Wotton. 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  method  of  acquiring  property 
by  blending  different  substances  belonging  to  differ¬ 
ent  proprietors.  ( Erskine .) 

com-mod-ate,  s.  [Lat.  commodatum= a  thing 
lent,  a  loan ;  neut.  of  commodatus,  pa.  par.  of  com- 
modo= to  lend.] 

Scots  Law :  A  free  loan. 

*COm-mod-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commodatio,  from 
commodus = fi t,  useful.]  Adaptation,  adaptness, 
fitness,  or  appropriateness. 

corn-mo  de,  s.  [Fr.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  lady’s  head-dress  in  use  in  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary. 

“A.  commode  is  a  frame  of 
wire,  two  or  three  stories 
high,  fitted  for  the  head,  or 
covered  with  tiffany  or  other 
thin  silks.  ”  —  Ladies’  Diet. 

(1694). 

2.  A  chest  of  drawers ;  a 
bureau;  a  night-stool. 

“  Old  commodes  of  rudely 
carved  oak,  a  discolored  glass 
in  a  japan  frame,  a  ponder¬ 
ous  arm-chair  of  Elizabethan 
fashion,  .  .  .” — Bulwer: 

Eugene  Aram,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

*3.  A  prostitute,  a  pro¬ 
cures's. 

♦corn-mode',  a.  [Lat.  commodus.]  Advanta¬ 
geous,  useful,  convenient,  accommodating. 

“  So,  sir,  am  I  not  very  commode  to  you?  ” 

Cibber:  Provoked  Husband,  iv. 

♦com-mode-ly ,  ad j. _  [Eng.  commode;  -ly.] 
Conveniently. 

“It  will  fall  in  very  commodely  between  my  parties.” — 
Walpole:  Letters ,  ii.  103.  {Davies.) 

com-mo  -dl-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  commodiosus; 
Lat.  commodus:  com— con;  modus=a  measure,  a 
mode.] 

1.  Suitable,  fit,  advantageous,  useful;  suited  to 
its  purpose. 

“There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Roomy,  not  narrow  or  confined. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commodious 
and  convenient :  “  Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea 
of  what  is  calculated  for  the  pleasure  of  a  person. 
Commodious  regards  the  physical  condition,  and 
convenience  the  mental  feelings.  That  is  commo¬ 
dious  which  suits  one’s  bodily  ease  ;  that  is  conven¬ 
ient  which  suits  one’s  purpose.  A  house,  a  chair,  is 
commodious;  a  time,  an  opportunity,  a  season,  or 
the  arrival  of  any  person,  is  convenient.  A  noise 
incommodes;  the  staying  or  going  of  a  person  may 
inconvenience.  A  person  wishes  to  sit  commodiously , 
and  to  be  conveniently  situated  for  witnessing  any 
spectacle.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

com-mo ’-di-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  commodious ; 
•ly-] 

1.  In  a  commodious  manner,  conveniently,  com¬ 
fortably. 

“We  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,083. 

2.  Suitably ;  in  a  manner  adapted  to  a  particular 
purpose. 

com-mo -dl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng  commodious; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  commodious ;  conven¬ 
ience,  fitness,  suitability. 

“  Of  cities,  the  greatness  and  riches  increase  according 
to  the  commodiousness  of  their  situation  .  .  .” — Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  Roominess. 

corn-mod  -i-tf,  s.  [Fr.  commodity;  Sp.  comodi- 
dad ;  Port,  commodidade ;  Ital.  comodith ;  from  Lat. 
commoditas,  from  commodus— convenient,  fit.] 

*1.  Advantage,  profit,  accommodation,  conven¬ 
ience. 

“  Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  biass, 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

IT  A  commodity  of  time:  A  convenient  occasion  or 
opportunity.  {Sidney. ) 

2.  Anything  which  affords  advantage  or  con¬ 
venience. 

“It  had  been  difficult  to  make  such  a  mole  where  they 
had  not  so  natural  a  commodity  as  the  earth  of  Puzzuola 
.  .  .” — Addison:  On  Italy , 

3.  W ares,  merchandise,  goods ;  anything  movable 
which  is  or  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

“  While  he  governed,  no  prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded 
the  transit  of  commodities  from  any  part  of  the  island  to 
any  other.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
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f4.  A  parcel  or  bale  of  goods. 

“Now  Jove  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard.”  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

*5.  A  prostitute. 

“  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and  take  up 
commodities  upon  our  bills?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.II., 
iv.  7. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commodity, 
goods,  merchandise,  and  wares:  “  Commodity  is 
employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  it  is 
the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  industry :  goods 
is  applied  to  everything  belonging  to  tradesmen,  for 
which  there  is  a  stipulated  value;  they  are  sold 
retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade:  mer¬ 
chandise  applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants ;  it 
is  the  object  of  commerce :  wares  are  manufactured 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandise ;  a  country 
has  its  commodities;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods;  a 
merchant  his  merchandise ;  a  manufacturer  his 
ivares.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

com'-mo-dbre,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Sp. 
commendador  —  commander ;  in  Fr.  (from  Eng.) 
t  commodore.] 

Nautical : 

1.  In  the  United  States  Navy:  A  naval  officer 
ranking  next  above  a  captain  and  commanding  a 
few  ships  of  war  when  these  are  detached  for  any 
purpose  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

2.  A  title  given  in  courtesy  to  the  president  of  a 
yachting  club,  or  to  the  senior  captain  of  a  line  of 
merchant  vessels. 

3.  The  leading  vessel  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
from  which  the  others  take  their  course. 

*com-m6d-u~la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commodulatio, 
from  com— con,  and  modulor=to  modulate;  modu¬ 
lus— a  little  measure,  dimin.  of  modus— a  measure.] 
Agreement,  proportion. 

"...  that  symmetry,  and  commodulation,  as  Vitru¬ 
vius  calls  it.” — Hakewill:  On  Providence,  p.  190. 

*c6m-moigne  (g  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  commonachus:  com=con,  and  monachus= a 
monk.]  A  monk  belonging  to  the  same  establish¬ 
ment. 

“  Ioffred  Abbot  of  Crowland,  with  one  Gilbert  his  com. 
moigne,  and  III  other  monks  .  .  .” — Selden:  On  Dray¬ 
ton’s  Polyolb.,  §  11. 

♦com-mo-li'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  com=con,  and  moli- 
tio— a  grinding;  molo=  to  grind.]  A  grinding  to¬ 
gether. 

“  Supply  the  use  of  teeth  by  commolition,  grinding,  and 
compressing  of  their  proper  aliment.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

c&m'-mon,  *com-nmn,  *com-mune,  *com-on, 
*com  oun,  *com-un,  *com-owne,  *com-yn,  a., 

adv.&s.  [Fr.  commun;  Sp .comun;  Ital.  comune; 
from  Lat.  communis,  from  com=cum,  and  munis— 
obliging.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  General ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  all  in 
general. 

“Spain  and  Holland  .  .  .  were  reconciled  by  the 
nearness  of  the  common  danger.” — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.. 
ch.  ii. 

TT  Frequently  with  the  prep,  to  before  the  person 
or  thing  affected. 

“  .  .  temptation  .  .  .  such  as  is  common  to  man 

.  .  .” — 1  Cor.  x.  13. 

2.  Serving  for  the  use,  purposes,  or  advantage  of 
all ;  generally  useful  or  serviceable. 

“  May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  1.  108. 

3  Having  no  fixed  or  determinate  owner  or  mas¬ 
ter  ;  open  or  free  to  all. 

“Commune  things  or  comunabletes  weren  blysful.” — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  13. 

“And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  common." — Acts  ii.  44. 

4.  Frequent,  usual,  often  met  with ;  occurring  fre¬ 
quently  or  ordinarily ;  not  rare  or  scarce — thus  it 
becomes  the  distinguishing  name  of  some  of  the 
best  known  varieties  of  plants. 

"...  the  species  which  are  most  common,  that  i* 
abound  most  in  individuals,  .  .  — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ii.,  p.  53. 

5.  Of  inferior  character  or  quality. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  Mean,  poor,  of  low  birth. 

“The  common  people  are  sometimes  inconstant;  for 
they  are  human  beings.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

( b )  (Applied  to  a  woman) :  A  prostitute. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  Low,  base,  valueless,  mean, 

“Thou  pale  and  common  drudge  ’tween  man  and  man.’’ 

Shakesp. :  Merch.  of  Ven.,  iii.  2. 

(b)  Obscene,  lewd. 

“  Use  their  abuses  in  common  houses.” — Shakesp.  ■  Meas. 
for  Meas.,  ii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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(c)  In  Scripture:  Unclean. 

“  But-  the  voice  answered  me  again  from  heaven,  What 
God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.”—  4,cts 
xi.  9. 

6.  Public. 

“Set  me  in  the  common  stocks.” — Shakesp..  Merru 
Wives,  iv.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Grammar : 

(1)  Applied  to  nouns:  Capable  of  being  applied 
to  all  the  individuals  of  a  class,  being  common  to 
them  all,  and  not  restricted  in  its  application 
to  any  one  or  more  in  particular.  It  is  opposed 
to  Proper  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Applied  to  gender:  Nouns  which  admit  of 
being  applied,  without  inflexion,  to  things  of  either 
sex,  as  bird ,  friend,  parent,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  of' 
the  common  gender. 

*(3)  Applied  to  verbs:  According  to  Johnson, 

such  verbs  as  signify  both  action  and  passion,  are 
called  common,  as  aspernor  =  I  despise  or  am 
despised.” 

.2.  Logic Applied  to  terms  or  names ,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  individual,  singular,  or  proper.  “  Common- 
terms,  therefore,  are  called  ^  predicables’  (viz., 
#ffirnm, tively-predicable),  from  their  capability  of 
Je  '•  affirmed  of  others :  a  singular-term,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  but 
never  the  predicate,  unless  it  be  of  a  negative  prop¬ 
osition  (as,  e.  g.,  the  first-born  of  Isaac  was  not 
J acob) ;  or,  unless  the  subject  and  predicate  be  only 
two  expressions  for  the  same  individual  object,  as 
in  some  of  the  above  instances.”  {Whateiy :  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Logic,  bk.  i.,  §  6.) 

3.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  1. 

IT  Nerves  of  common  sensation:  (For  definition 
see  extract.) 

“  The  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  nerves 
of  common  and  of  special  sensation,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  while  a  stimulus  to  the  former  causes  pain,  that 
to  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  or  special  sensa¬ 
tion,  as  of  light,  sound,  or  taste.”  —  Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  233. 

4.  Music:  [Common-chord,  Common-time.] 

B.  As  adv.:  Commonly,  more  than  common  = 
more  than  is  common. 

“  I  am  more  than  common  tall.” — Shakesp .;  As  You  Like 
It,  i.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

fl.  The  generality ;  what  is  usual  or  common. 

“Your  son 

Will  .  .  .  exceed  the  common .” 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iv.  1. 

*2.  The  community  at  large,  the  commons  (q.  v.). 
[Commune,  s.] 

“  Now  for  to  speke  of  the  comune.” — Gower,  i.  20. 

“  The  commun  of  Bruges  ful  sore  con  arewe.” 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  188. 

3.  An  open  and  (generally)  uninclosed  space,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  individual,  but 
is  free  to  the  public,  or  to  a  certain  number.  [Com¬ 
moner.] 

U  In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  appro¬ 
priated  to  public  use.  These  commons  were  gener¬ 
ally  laid  out  with  the  cities  or  towns  where  they  are 
found,  either  by  the  original  proprietors  or  by  the 
early  inhabitants.  (Bouvier.) 


( b )  Held  in  community  with  others. 

“Estates  may  be  held  in  four  different  ways  ;  in  sever¬ 
alty,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  common.” — 
Blackstone. 

4.  Out  of  the  common:  Extraordinary,  uncommon, 
unusual.  (Generally  used  in  a  commendatory 

sense.) 

5.  Tenants  in  common ; 

Law:  Tenants  who  hold  by  several  and  distinct 
titles  but  by  unity  of  possession. 

6.  To  make  common  cause  with :  To  join  or  league 
one’s  self  with  ;  to  make  the  cause  of  another  one’s 
own. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  common, 
ordinary,  mean,  and  vulgar :  “  Familiar  use  renders 
things  common,  vulgar,  and  ordinary ;  but  what  is 
mean  is  so  of  itself :  the  common,  vulgar,  and  ordi¬ 
nary,  are  therefore  frequently,  though  not  always, 
mean;  and  on  the  contrary  what  is  mean  is  not 
always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary ;  consequently, 
in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the  first  three 
are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the  last :  monsters 
are  common  in  Africa  ;  vulgar  reports  are  little  to  be 
relied  on.  .  .  .  Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and 
refined :_vmlgar  to  polite  and  cultivated:  ordinary 
to  the  distinguished :  mean  to  the  noble  ;  a  common 
mind  busies  itself  with  common  objects  ;  vulgar  hab¬ 
its  are  easily  contracted  from  a  slight  intercourse 
with  vulgar  people  ;  an  ordinary  person  is  seldom 
associated  with  elevation  of  character ;  and  a  mean 
appearance  is  a  certain  mark  of  a  degraded  condi¬ 
tion,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
By  non.) 

common  assurances. 

Law :  The  legal  evidences  assuring  one  that  his 
property  has  been  transferred  to  him.  This  may 
be  done  by  deed,  by  record,  by  special  custom,  or  by 
devise  through  means  of  a  will,  not  operative  till 
after  the  testator’s  death. 

common  bail,  s. 

Law:  [Bail.] 

common  barretor.  [Baeretor.J 

common  barratry 

Law:  [Barretry.] 

common  bench,  s. 

Laiv:  The  same  as  Common  Pleas. 

common  centering,  s. 

Building :  Such  as  is  constructed  without  trusses, 
but  having  a  tie-beam  at  its  ends.  Also  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  straight  vaults. 

common-chord,  s. 

Music :  A  note  accompanied  by  its  major  or  minor 
3d  and  perfect  5th.  [Harmony.]  In  thorough  bass, 
the  figure  3,  a  sharp,  flat  or  natural,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  the  absence  of  any  letter,  character,  or 
figure,  denotes  the  common  chord  of  the  bass  note. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  chord  on  the  same  bass 
note,  the  common  chord  is  figured  |.  ( Stainer  & 

Barrett.) 

common-council,  s. 

1.  The  governing  body  of  a  city  or  corporate 
town,  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  due  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The 
corporation  of  a  town  consists  of  the  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  andCommon-Councilmen. 

2.  A  meeting  of  such  governing  body. 


common-law,  s.  The  unwritten  law,  consisting 
of  those  customs  and  usages  which  have,  by  long 
prescription  and  immemorial  usage,  obtained  the 
binding  force  of  laws.  It  is  distinguished  from 
statute-law  (q.  v.),  which  derives  its  authority  from 
acts  of  legislative  bodies. 

common-lawyer,  s.  One  skilled  in  or  practicing 
common-law. 

“Canonists,  civilians  and  common-lawyers  do  all  admit 
this  distinction.” — Spelman. 

common-measure,  s. 

Arith.:  The  measure  of  two  numbers.  Thus  2  is 
a  measure  of  6  and  24,  that  is,  it  can  divide  each  of 

6  24 

them  without  a  remainder,  thus  — =3,  — =12. 

2  2 

IT  Greatest  common  measure :  The  largest  number 
which  will  divide  two  others  without  leaving  a 
remainder.  Thus  4  is  the  greatest  common  measure 
12  16 

of  12  and  16,  for  — =3.  — =4.  If  any  greater  number 
4  4 

than  4  be  used  as  the  divisor  there  will  be  a  remain- 

12  16  4 

der,  thus  — =2,  but  — =2 — . 

6  6  6 

common  nuisance,  s. 

Law:  [Nuisance.] 

common  people,  s.  pi.  The  artisans  and  labor¬ 
ers,  the  manual  laborers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
middle  classes  and  aristocracy,  where,  the  latter 
exist. 

“  Kingin  his  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions  roughly 
estimated  the  common  peop le  of  England  at  880,000  fami¬ 
lies.  Of  these  families  440,000,  according  to  him,  ate 
animal  food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ate  it 
not  at  all,  or  at  most  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

common  petiole,  s. 

Bot. :  The  principal  leaf-stalk  in  a  compound 
leaf.  The  others  are  called  partial  leaf-stalks. 
( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

fcommon  pitch,  s. 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  roof  in  which  the 
length  of  the  rafters  is  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  span. 

common-place,  a.  &  s.  [Commonplace.] 

“  Thou  unassuming  common-place 
Of  nature  with  that  homely  face, 

And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 

common-placed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commonplace, 

u.] 

Common-Pleas,  s.  An  English  court  long  held  in 
Westminster  Hall,  but  anciently  movable.  Gwin 
observes  that,  till  Henry  III.  granted  the  Magna 
(Marta,  there  were  but  two  courts,  the  Exchequer 
and  the  King’s  Bench,  so  called  because  it  followed 
the  king  ;  but,  upon  the  grant  of  that  charter,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  erected  and  settled  at 
Westminster.  All  civil  causes,  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  were  formerly  tried  in  this  court,  according 
to  the  strict  laws  of  the  realm;  and  Fortescue 
represents  it  as  the  only  court  for  real  causes.  It  is 
now  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  a 
jurisdiction  confined  to  civil  matters.  The  name 
has  been  appropriated  in  some  of  our  States. 


D.  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  Above  the  common:  Superior  to  the  generality ; 
better  than  usual. 

2.  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot : 

Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Brethren 
of  Social  Life,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  [Social.] 

3.  In  common: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  be  enjoyed  or  participated  in  equally  with 
another  or  others. 

“ .  .  .  children  or  servants  could  not  cut  the  meat 
which  their  father  or  master  had  provided  for  them  in 
common,  .  .  — Locke. 

( b )  Affecting  or  characterizing  equally,  or  to  an 
equal  degree. 

“  .  .  .  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  in  com¬ 
mon.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(c)  Equally,  commonly,  indiscriminately. 

“Love  alle  cristene  creatures 
In  commune,  ech  man  other.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  6,330. 

(d)  Followed  by  the  prep,  with  before  the  person 
or  thing  equally  affected. 

“.  .  .  having  that  in  common  with  dictionaries,  .  .  .” 

—Arbuthnot-  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

(2)  Law: 

(a)  Holding  or  participating  in  any  right  equally 
with  others. 

“Tenants  in  common  are  such  as  hold  by  several  and 
distinct  titles,  but  by  unity  of  possession.” — Blackstone. 


common-councilman,  s.  A  member  of  the 
common-council  of  a  city  or  corporate  town, 
common-count,  s.  [Count.] 
common-crier,  s.  A  public  or  town  crier, 
common-divisor,  s.  [Common-measure.] 
♦common-hackneyed,  a.  Made  common  by 
excessive  familiarity. 

“Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 

So  common-hackney’ d  in  the  eyes  of  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

common-hall,  s. 

1.  The  place  in  which  the  common-council  meets. 
“All  the  citizens,  who  were  met  together  in  the  common- 

hall,  or  place  of  public  assemblies.” — Bp.  Patrick:  On 
Genesis  xxxiv.  24. 

2.  A  meeting  of  the  common-council, 
common-house,  s. 

A  meeting  place,  a  rendezvous, 
common  informer,  s. 

Law:  [Informer.] 

common  intendment  or  intent.  [Intend¬ 
ment.] 

common-joists,  s.  pi.  Joists  in  single  naked 
flooring  to  which  the  boards  are  fixed.  Such  joists 
are  also  called  boarding-joists,  and  should  not  exceed 
one  foot  apart. 

common  jury,  s.  A  jury  retained  by  the  sheriff 
to  try  not  one  case  but  all  that  are  for  trial  at  that 
term  of  court.  [Jury.] 


Common-Prayer,  s.  The  liturgy  or  form  of  pub¬ 
lic  prayer  prescribed  to  be  used  in  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

IT  Book  of  Common-Prayer :  [Prayer.] 

common-rafter,  s.  One  in  a  roof  to  which  the 
boarding  or  lathing  is  attached, 
common  receptacle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  surface  from  which  the  inflorescence 
springs  in  composite  or  similar  plants.  It  may  be 
flattened  out  into  a  capitulum,  or  swollen  into  a 
more  or  less  hemispherical  hypanthodium,  or  sepa¬ 
rate  flowers  may  be  buried  in  the  fleshy  receptacle, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  a  ceenanthium  as  in 
Dorstenia. 

common  recovery,  s. 

Law:  [Recovery.] 
common  reservoir,  s. 

Elect. :  A  name  applied  to  the  earth,  because,  being 
a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  it  draws  it  off  from 
every  electrified  conductor  which  is  not  insulated, 
and  tends,  unless  other  causes  operate  with  coun¬ 
teracting  effect,  to  diffuse  the  electricity  thus  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe. 

common-roofing,  s.  A  roofing  which  consists  of 
common  rafters  only,  which  bridge  over  the  pur¬ 
lieus  in  a  strongly-framed  roof, 
common  salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Chloride  of  sodium  (q.  v.).  See  also  Salt 
common  seal,  s.  A  seal  used  by  a  corporation 
as  a  symbol  of  their  being  incorporated. 


t)6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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common-sense,  s.  &  a. 

A.  .4s  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  Originally  signified  a  common  sense  internal, 
and  wliat  maybe  perhaps  termed  a  collective  sense, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  five  special  ones,  which 
were  supposed  to  meet  at  some  point  in  the  body, 
as  the  radii  of  a  circle  converge  to  and  unite  in  its 
center. 

“  That  there  is  some  particular  or  restrained  seat  of  the 
common  sense  is  an  opinion  that  even  old  philosophers 
and  physicians  are  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  an  ordinary 
comparison  among  them  that  the  external  senses  and  the 
common  sense,  considered  together,  are  like  a  circle  with 
five  lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the  center. 
Wherefore,  as  it  has  been  obvious  for  them  to  find  out 
particular  organs  for  the  external  senses,  so  they  have  also 
attempted  to  assign  some  distinct  part  of  the  body  to  be 
an  organ  of  the  common  sense;  that  is  to  say,  as  they  dis¬ 
covered  sight  to  be  seated  in  the  eye,  hearing  in  the  ear, 
smelling  in  the  nose,  Ac.,  so  they  conceived  that  there  is 
some  part  of  the  body  wherein  seeing,  hearing,  and  all 
other  perceptions  meet  together,  as  the  lines  of  a  circle  in 
the  center;  and  that  there  the  soul  does  also  judge  and 
discern  of  the  difference  of  the  objects  of  the  outward 
senses.” — Henry  More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  vol.  iii., 
ch.  13.  {Trench.) 

2.  The  modicum  of  sense  or  understanding  pos¬ 
sessed  by  people  in  general ;  the  power  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  people  in  general  of  deciding  simple 
questions  accurately;  the  common  judgment  of 
mankind. 

“His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretense, 

His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

II.  Mental  phil.:  When  Berkeley,  carrying  out 
the  system  of  idealism,  had  shown  that  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  laid  down,  the  existence  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  could  not  be  proved,  and  Hume  carried 
Berkeley’s  scepticism  to  greater  length,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Reid,  Prof,  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  built  up  a  system  designed  to  be 
antagonistic  to  this  sceptical  one,  in  what  he  called 
common-sense.  The  first  principles  of  belief  which 
all  ordinary  men,  not  idiots  or  lunatics,  accept  un- 
doubtingly,  were  assumed  to  be  axiomatic,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  a  systefn  of  mental  phil¬ 
osophy.  Dugald  Stewart,  holding  essentially  the 
same  views  as  Reid,  thought  the  term  common- 
sense  an  unhappy  one,  and  substituted  for  it  “  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief.” 

B.  As  adjective: 

Of  a  view,  etc. :  Such  a  one  as  an  ordinary  person 
of  sound  judgment  would  take. 

common-sergeant,  s.  A  judicial  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Corporation  of  London  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Recorder.  {English.) 

common  sewer,  s.  A  sewer  through  which  the 
whole  sewage  of  a  city,  town,  or  village  passes. 

common-time,  s. 

Music :  Time  with  two  beats  in  a  bar  or  any  mul¬ 
tiple  of  two  beats  in  a  bar.  The  beats  may  be  of 
the  value  of  any  note  or  rest  or  compound  of  notes 
and  rests,  providing  the  sum  required  by  the  time 
sign  be  exactly  contained  in  each  bar.  Common¬ 
time  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  Sim¬ 
ple  common-time  is  that  which  includes  four  beats 
m  a  bar,  or  any  division  of  that  number,  or  square 
of  the  number  or  its  divisions.  The  signs  used  to 
express  simple  common-time  are  the  following ; 
i,  1,  4,  4,  ti  and  the  characters  C  and  In  these 
signs  the  upper  figure  denotes  the  quantity  of  notes 
required  in  the  bar,  and  the  lower  figure  the  quality 
of  the  notes.  Compound  common-time  is  expressed 
by  the  signs  $,  |,  such  signs  meaning  two  or 
four  beats  of  three  crotchets  or  quavers  to  each 
beat.  [Time.]  {Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

common  vouchee,  s. 

Law:  [Vouchee.] 

*com  -mon,  *com-oun,  *com-oune,  *com-une, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Common,  a.;  Commune,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  common,  to  give  a  part  in,  to  share,  to 
communicate. 

“Such  as  I  haue  seie  and  irad  in  dyuerse  bookes,  I 
gadere  and  .  .  .  comoun  to  othere  men.” — Trevisa,  i.  19. 

2.  To  discuss. 

“Where  no  reson  may  be  comuned." — Gower,  i.  6f. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  converse,  talk,  commune. 

“  Comoune  or  talke  with  another  in  cumpany,  or  felaw- 
ghepe.  Communico.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  With  suche  hem  liketh  to  comune.” — Gower,  i.  64. 

2.  To  have  a  common  right  or  share  with  others. 

3.  To  participate  in,  to  share  in. 

“  Laertes,  I  must  common  with  your  grief.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iv.  5. 


*4.  To  board  or  live  in  community. 

“  In  those  places  it  is  probable  they  not  only  lived,  but 
also  commoned  together  upon  such  provisions  as  were 
provided  for  them  at  the  direction  of  their  president.” — 
Wheatley:  Schools  of  the  Prophets;  Serm.  {Oxford,  1721), 
p.  13. 

com  -mon-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng .  common ; -able.} 

*1.  Of  land:  Held  in  common.  {Bacon.) 

2.  Of  animals :  Such  as  are  needful  for  the  plow¬ 
ing  or  manuring  of  land,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  cows 
and  sheep.  {Blackstone.) 

com  -mon-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  common; 
•age.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  right  of  using  anything  m  common 
with  others. 

2.  Spec. :  The  right  of  pasturing  cattle  on  a  com¬ 
mon. 

“They  have  wronged  poor  people  of  their  commonage, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  them.” — Fuller:  Holy  State, 

p.  286. 

3.  The  commonalty,  or  body  of  commoners, 
com-mon-al  -ty,  *com-mon-al'-i-ty,  *com-on- 

al-te,  *com-mun-al-i-te,  *com-yn-al-te,  s.  [Fr. 

communaute,  from  Low  Lat.  communalitas ,  from 
Lat.  communis= common.] 

*1.  A  commonwealth,  a  community. 

“To  the  vse  and  profit  of  the  seyd  oomynalte.” — Eng. 
Gilds,  p.  380. 

f2.  The  Commons. 

“  Git.  Against  him  first;  he’s  a  very  dog  to  the  common¬ 
alty." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

*3.  Community,  common  ownership  or  participa¬ 
tion. 

“  And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread.” 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

*4.  The  generality,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  people  in 
general. 

“  I  myself  too  will  use  the  secret  acknowledgment  of  the 
commonalty,  bearing  record  of  the  God  of  gods.” — Hooker. 

5.  The  common  people  of  any  country ;  common¬ 
ers  as  opposed  to  the  nobility. 

“The  civil  state  consists  of  the  nobility  and  the  com¬ 
monalty.”  —Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

*com-mon-?,nge,  s.  [Eng.  common,  and  suff. 

- ance .] 

Law:  The  body  of  commoners  or  tenants  who 
have  the  right  of  common. 

com  -mon-er,  s.  [Eng.  common;  -er.] 

1.  Of  common  ground : 

*1.  Lit.:  One  who  shares  with  others  a  right  to 
common  ground. 

“  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests  and 
chases  .  .  .  and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as 
always  there  be  a  due  care  taken  that  the  poor  commoners 
have  no  injury  by  such  improvement.” — Bacon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gen.:  One  who  shares  anything  with  another. 
{Fuller.) 

*(2)  Spec.:  A  prostitute.  {Shakesp.) 

II.  Of  the  House  of  Commons :  A  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

III.  Of  social  rank :  One  of  the  commonalty,  one 
who  even  if  titled  does  not  belong  to  the  peerage. 

IV.  Of  University  rank:  A  student  in  Oxford 
University ,  England,  who  is  not  dependent  for  sup¬ 
port  on  the  foundation  of  any  college,  but  pays  his 
way  independently. 

*COm'-m6n-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  commoner ;  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  commoner. 

“Peers,  commoners  and  counsel,  peeresses,  commoner- 
esses,  and  the  numerous  indefinites  crowded  every  part.” 
— Mad.  If  Arblay:  Diary,  v.  197. 

*com  -mon-Ing,  *com-en-inge,  *comowninge, 
*comynyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Common,  v.] 

A.  &  B  Ms  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

“  As  thes  kynges  in  counsell  were  comynyng  togedur.” — 
Destr.  of  Troy,  12,046. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Intercourse,  dealing,  conversation.  [Commun¬ 
ing.  I 

2.  Communion,  participation. 

“Wher  it  is  not  the  comeninge  of  Cristis  blode?” — 
Wy cliff e :  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

II.  Law :  Commonage,  the  right  of  pasturage  on 
a  common. 

*Com-mon’-Ish,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  com,  and  Eng. 
monish  (q.  v.).]  To  warn,  to  admonish.  ( Whita¬ 
ker,  Disp.  on  Script.,  p.  661.) 

com  ’-mon-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  common ;  -ish.]  Rather 
commo  n . 


*Com-mon-I-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commomno,  from 
commoneo=to  warn,  to  admonish.]  A  warning, 
advice,  or  monition. 

*Com  mon’-i-tive,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  commonitivus,  from  commons o=to 
admonish,  to  warn.]  Containing  admonition  or 
warning;  monitory. 

“  Whose  cross  was  only  commemorative,  and  commoni- 
tive,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  14. 

*Com-mon  -Ltor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cqmmonitor- 
ius,  from  commoneo= to  warn,  to  admonish.] 

A.  Ms  adj.:  Warning,  admonishing,  commoni- 
tive. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  monition,  a  warning,  an  admoni¬ 
tion.  ( Whitaker:  Disp.  on  Scrip.,  p.  8.) 

com-mon-ly,  *com-mune-liche,  *com-oun- 
li,  *com-un-lich,  *com-yn-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
common  ;  -ly.\ 

*1.  In  common,  alike. 

“  God  that  ous  made  alle  comunliche  to  his  anlicnesse.” 
— Ayenbite,  p.  145. 

*2.  In  common,  familiarly,  intimately,  sociably. 

“  And  with  great  joy  into  that  city  wend, 

As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his  frend.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  66. 

3.  Generally,  frequently,  usually,  widely,  freely. 

“  That  man,  it  was  commonly  said,  has  never  wanted, 
and  never  will  want,  an  expedient.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

4.  Poorly,  meanly. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commonly, 
frequently ,  usually,  and  generally  .*  “  What  is  com¬ 
monly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all;  what  is 
generally  done  is  the  action  of  the  greatest  part; 
what  is  frequently  done  is  either  the  action  of 
many,  or  an  action  many  times  repeated  by  the 
same  person  ;whatis  usually  done  is  done  regularly 
by  one  or  many.  Commonly  is  opposed  to  rarely ; 
generally  and  frequently  to  occasionally  or  seldom; 
usually  to  casually ;  men  commonly  judge  of  others 
by  themselves;  those  who  judge  by  the  mere 
exterior  are  generally  deceived ;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  precaution,  one  is  frequently  exposed  to 
gross  frauds  ;  a  man  of  business  usually  repairs  to 
his  counting-house  every  day  at  a  certain  hour.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

com  -mon-ness,  s.  [Eng.  common;  -ness.'] 

*1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  common  or 
shared  in  common ;  equal  participation. 

“  Nor  can  the  commonness  ox  the  guilt  obviate  the  cen¬ 
sure,  .  .  .” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  ;  frequency. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  common  or  well-known; 
triteness,  commonplaceness. 

“  Blot  out  that  maxim,  res  nolunt  diu  male  admin - 
istrari:  the  commonness  makes  me  not  know  who  is  the 
author  .  .  .” — Swift. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  of  a  common 
character ;  meanness. 

Com'-mOn-plage,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  common,  and 
place.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  ordinary  or  common  topic  or  subject;  a 
general  idea. 

*2.  A  commonplace-book. 

“This  being  read  both  in  his  [Peter  Martyr’s]  common¬ 
places,  and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthians.” — Milton • 
Tetrachordon. 

3.  An  ordinary  or  common  remark  (in  a  contempt¬ 
uous  sense) ;  a  platitude,  a  truism. 

“He  learned  by  rote  those  commonplaces  which  all  sects 
repeat  so  fluently  when  they  are  enduring  oppression,  and 
forget  so  easily  when  they  are  able  to  retaliate  it.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Common,  ordinary,  trivial,  trite. 

“Every  fool,  who  slatterns  away  his  whole  time  in 

nothings,  utters  some  trite  commonplace  sentence,  to 
prove  the  value  and  fleetness  of  time.” — Lord  Chesterfield: 
Letters. 

commonplace-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  short 
extracts  or  things  to  be  remembered  are  arranged 
under  general  heads. 

“I  turned  to  my  commonplace-book,  and  found  his  case 
under  the  word  ‘  coquette.’  ” — Tatler. 

♦com  -mon-plage,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Commonplace,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  reduce  to  or  range  under  general 
heads. 

“I  do  not  appiehend  any  difficulty  in  collecting  and 
commonplacing  an  universal  history  from  the  historians.” 
— Felton. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  use  of  or  indulge  in  com¬ 
monplaces  or  platitudes. 

“For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions,  I  need  not  commonplace,  for 
your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of  them.”— Bacon: 
Works-,  To  King  James,  vi.  251.  {Latham.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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tcom-mftn-plage'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commonplace; 
•wess.J  The  quality  of  being  commonplace  or  com¬ 
mon  ;  ordinariness. 

“Our  Vicar  .  .  .  happens  to  be  rather  drowsy  and 

even  depressing  in  the  monotony  of  his  commonplace- 
ness,” — Slack:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xix. 

COm'-mon§,  s.  pi.  [From  common,  adj.,  and  s, 
the  sign  of  the  pi.] 

*1.  The  people  who  had  a  right  to  sit  or  a  right  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons. 

“  The  commons  consist  of  all  such  men  of  property  in 
the  kingdom  as  have  not  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  his  representatives.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.,  i.,  ch.  2.  (See  also  the  example  under  2.) 

2.  All  who  in  England  are  under  the  rank  of 
peers  without  reference  to  their  voting  privileges. 

“  The  word  commons  in  its  present  ordinary  significa¬ 
tion  comprises  all  the  people  who  are  under  the  rank  of 
peers,  without  any  regard  to  property,  but  upon  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  in  its  original 
signification  it  was  confined  to  those  only  who  had  a 
right  to  sit  or  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the 
house  of  commons.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2 
(note). 

3.  The  English  House  of  Commons. 

4.  A  ration  or  allowance  of  food. 

U  To  be  on  ''  short  commons  ” :  To  be  scantily  pro¬ 
vided. 

IT  (1)  Doctors'  Commons:  [Doctors’ Commons.] 

(2)  English  House  of  Commons : 

{a)  Definition :  That  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
English  Parliament  which  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  duly  elected  according  to  law  in  prescribed 
numbers  by  the  burgh,  county,  and  university  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  name 
Commons  is  given  to  its  members  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  peers  of  the%  United  Kingdom  who 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

'b )  History:  The  earliest  traces  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  are  in  A.  D.  1265.  The  year  pre¬ 
viously  (on  May  12,  1264V,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  of  French  origin  but  brother- 
in-law  to  King  Henry  III.,  defeated  his  sovereign  at 
the  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  made  him  prisoner.  In 
1265  the  victor  issued  writs  in  the  King’s  name 
requiring  each  sheriff  of  a  county  to  return  to  a 
parliament  which  he  proposed  to  hold,  two  knights 
for  the  shire  under  his  jurisdiction,  two  citizens  for 
each  city  within  its  limits,  and  two  burgesses  for 
each  borough.  A  parliament  of  lords  and  other 
dignitaries  had  existed  previously ;  county  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  occasionally  have  sat  almost  from 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  and  an 
assembly  of  knights  and  burgesses,  nicknamed  the 
Mad  Parliament,  had  met  in  A.  D.1258,  but  no  writs 
are  extant  before  De.Montfort’s,  summoning  the 
representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  to  attend. 
The  Parliament  thus  called  together  met  in  London 
on  the  22d  January,  1265,  but  on  the  4th  of  August 
De  Montfort  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and 
the  royal  government  restored.  The  victory  was 
obtained  for  the  king  mainly  through  the  military 
ability  of  Prince  Edward,  afterward  King  Edward 
I.,  who,  at  least  as  early  as  1294,  i.  e.,  the  22d  year  of 
his  reign,  himself  called  together  a  parliament  of 
the  De  Montfort  type.  The  borough  representatives 
were  246,  those  from  the  counties  or  shires  74. 
Under  Edward  III.  these  members  had  altered  to 
282  and  74.  Each  place  represented  sent  two  mem¬ 
bers,  without  reference  to  its  population.  There 
was  universal  suffrage ;  members  required  no 
property  qualification,  and  were  paid.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.  the  county  franchise  was 
narrowed  in  its  operation,  no  one  now  being  allowed 
to  vote  unless  he  possessed  freehold  worth  40  shil¬ 
lings,  a  sum  the  purchasing  power  of  which  would 
have  been  about  the  equivalent  of  £12  ($60)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  £20  ($100)  at  the 
commencement  of  the  19th.  The  Act  23  Hen.  VI.  c. 
14,  made  it  an  indespensable  qualification  for  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  Parliament  that  the  person 
should  be  a  knight,  or  eligible  to  be  one,  by  which 
was  meant  that  he  should  have  a  freehold  of  £40 
($200)  a  year.  James  I.,  by  his  royal  prerogative, 
conferred  two  members  on  the  University  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  the  same  number  on  that  of  Cambridge. 
All  along  till  the  revolution  of  1688,  efforts  were 
made  insidiously  to  reduce,  or,  if  not,  then  at  least 
to  damage,  the  burgh  representation.  But  in  1694 
the  6  and  7  William  and  Mary,  c.  2,  enacted  that 
Parliaments  in  future  should  be  triennial,  an  alter¬ 
ation  which  much  tended  to  render  the  House  of 
Commons  independent  of  the  royal  authority.  A 
similar  act  had  been  passed  in  1641,  but  repealed  in 
1664.  The  Act  9  Queen  Anne,  c.  5,  established  a 
landed  property  qualification  for  members^ whether 
for  counties  or  boroughs,  and  by  the  1st  George  I., 
passed  in  1716.  the  Septennial  Act  was  established 
which  made  the  legal  duration  of  a  parliament 
seven  instead  of  three  years.  It  is  still  in  force.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  England  and 
Wales  had  513  members  of  Parliament.  The  union 


with  Scotland  in  1707  added  30  county  and  15 
borough  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
with  Ireland  on  January  1,  1801,  64  for  counties,  35 
for  cities,  and  one  for  Dublin  University.  This 
made  up  the  entire  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  658,  a  number  which  was  nominally 
preserved  until  1885,  though  the  suspension  of  writs 
in  individual  constituencies  for  proven  flagrant 
bribery  occasionally  slightly  reduced  the  number. 
The  Act  of  1885  made  radical  reforms,  placing  the 
basis  of  representation  at  about  one  member  for 
every  9000+  electors.  The  number  of  members  for 
the  entire  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  now 
(1894)  671,  divided  as  follows :  England,  461 ;  Wales, 
34;  Scotland,  72;  Ireland,  103.  The  method  of  elec¬ 
tion  of  these  representatives,  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  have  been  radically  changed,  although 
the  system  as  at  present  carried  out  is  yet  in  some 
confusion,  theory  and  practice  in  a  few  instances 
proving  incompatible.  For  the  sweeping  changes 
of  the  distribution  of  political  power  produced  in 
1832,  1867  and  1885  by  the  transference  of  members 
from  small  and  decaying  places  to  important  and 
rising  burghs  or  sections  of  counties,  see  Reform 
Bills. 

(c)  Present  state:  A  parliament  cannot  spring 
into  life  by  any  effort  of  its  own ;  it  requires  to  be 
summoned  by  the  Sovereign.  During  an  interreg¬ 
num  a  Convention  Parliament,  sometimes  called 
simply  a  Convention,  can  do  so,  and  has  done  it 
twice  in  English  history,  one  in  1660,  the  other  time 
in  1688.  [Convention.!  The  persons  entitled  to 
appear  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  Parliament  are  those  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  registered  electors  of  the  several  parliamentary 
constituencies,  and  have  taken  an  oath  or  made  an 
affirmation  of  loyalty,  &c.,  in  the  normal  way. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  presided  over  by  a 
Speaker  [Speaker.]  The  first  one,  called  Peter 
de  la  Mere,  was  elected  in  A.  D.  1377.  Most  of  the 
important  legislation  which  emanates  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  its  origin  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  the  several  stages  through  which  a 
bill  proposing  some  legislative  change  must  pass 
before  becoming  law,  see  Bill  and  Act.  For  the 
privileges  of  Members  of  Parliament,  see  Members. 
By  the  Septennial  Act  [1.]  a  Parliament  which  has 
escaped  what  may  be  termed  a  violent  end,  dies  a 
natural  death  in  seven  years.  [Septennial.]  A 
general  election  of  representatives  to  serve  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  then  takes  place  [Elec¬ 
tion],  and  when  a  new  Parliament  assembles,  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  complex 
machinery,  is  also  summoned  to  meet.  But  few 
parliaments  die  a  natural  death.  When  the  Min¬ 
istry  is  defeated  on  what  they  deem  a  vital  point, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  country  agrees  with 
them  and  not  with  their  adversaries,  the  Sovereign 
generally  receives  and  acts  upon  the  advice  to  dis¬ 
solve  Parliament,  an  act  which  formally  submits  to 
the  judgment  of  the  constituencies  the  disputed 
point  which  caused  the  ministerial  crisis.  [Dis¬ 
solution.]  When  a  parliament  only  adjourns,  on 
resuming  its  sittings  it  takes  up  its  business  where 
it  was  left  off,  but  when  prorogued  the  Session  is 
held  to  be  at  an  end,  and  most  of  the  business  has  to 
begin  anew.  [Adjournment,  Parliament,  Pro¬ 
rogation.] 

*COm'-mon-Strate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  commonstratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commonstro  =  to  point  out.]  To  teach, 
to  demonstrate. 

“  Commonstrate.  To  teach.” — Cockeram,  1626. 

*com  -mon-tie,  *com-moun-tie,  *com-oun-te, 
*com-une-te,  s.  [Community.] 

1.  A  community. 

“The  knyghtis  of  the  comunete.” — Depos.  of  Rich.  II., 

p.  28. 

2.  In  England  the  common  people,  the  commons. 

“The  comounte  may  not  stey  up  into  the  hil  of  Synay.” 
— W y cliff e:  Exod.  xix.  23. 

3.  A  common,  a  piece  of  land. 

4.  Community,  common  possession.  ( ActsJa .  VI  ) 

5.  A  right  of  pasturage  in  common  w;  th  others. 

6.  Jurisdiction  or  territory. 

fcom  -mon-weal,  com’-mon  weal,  s.  [Eng. 

common ,  and  weal.\ 

1.  As  two  independent  words:  The  common 
good. 

2.  The  two  words  united  into  one :  The  same  as 
Commonwealth,  2.  (1.). 

com  -mon-wealth,  com-mon  wealth,  s.  [Erg. 
common,  and  wealth .] 

1.  Gen.  (Of  both  forms) :  The  state  or  prosperity 
of  a  country  without  any  reference  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  it  may  be  at  the  time. 

1[  Owing  to  the  semi-independent  position  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  the  term  commonwealth  is  of 
frequent  application  to  the  various  members  of  the 
great  Federal  Government,  which  itself  is-  spoken 
of  as  the  National  or  Federal  Commonwealth  in 
contradistinction  from  its  constituent  autonomies. 


In  many  of  the  States  the  legal  proceedings  against 
criminals,  &c.,  are  instituted  in  the  name  of  the 

(e.  g.)  “  Commonwealth  of - vs.  John  Doe.” 

“  .  .  .  not  barely  to  advantage  his  constituents  but 
the  common  wealth — Blackstone:  Comment bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  the  form  commonwealth) : 

(1)  In  the  abstract :  The  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

(2)  In  the  concrete :  The  period  in  the  history  of 
England  during  which  the  Parliamentary  army  and 
the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell  exercised  the  power 
of  government.  King  Chcries  I.  was  beheaded  on 
January  30,  1649;  but  if  the  commencement  of  the 
commonwealth  be  deferred  to  the  time  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  became  Protector,  then  its  beginning  was 
not  till  December  16, 1653.  It  received  an  all  but  fatal 
blow  by  the  death  of  its  great  chief,  September  3, 
1658.  On  April  22, 1659,  Richard  Cromwell,  his  incom¬ 
petent  son  and  successor,  resigned,  and  on  May  29, 
1660,  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne. 

commonwealth’s-man,  s.  One  who  favored  or 
supported  the  government  established  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

“  -  .  .  the  sou  of  a  commonwealthsman  of  the  same 
name,  .  .  .” — Johnson:  Life  of  Parnell. 

com  -mor-ange,  *c6m-mor-au-g3f,  s.  [Lat. 

commorans,  pr.  par.  of  commoror—  to  dwell,  to  live.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  residence  or  abode ;  a  dwelling- 
place. 

“  .  .  .  the  province  where  he  has  his  abode  and  com¬ 
morancy.”—  Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Amercan  Law :  Residence,  temporarily ;  habi* 
tation  for  the  time  being, 
com  -mor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  commorans.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dwelling  or  residing. 

“  The  abbot  may  demand  and  recover  his  monk,  that  is 
commorant  and  residing  in  another  monastery.” — Ayliffet 
Parergon. 

f2.  American  Law:  Inhabiting,  or  dwelling  in,  a 
place  temporarily. 

*B.  As.subst. :  A  resident,  a  dweller. 

“  I  never  heard  a  respondent  better  hunted  in  all  my 
time  that  I  was  a  commorant  in  Cambridge.” — Hacketi 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  32. 

*c6m-mor-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commoratio,  from 
commoror= to  dwell,  to  reside.]  The  act  of  residing 
or  living,  residence. 

“  Was  it  that  they  met  not  with  so  fit  an  opportunity  of 
his  commoration  amongst  them?” — Bp.  Hall:  Elisha  Heal¬ 
ing  the  Waters. 

com  mor  -l-ent,  a.  [Lat.  commoriens,  pr.  par. 
of  commorior  —  to  die  together:  com=cwm=with; 
morior—  to  die ;  mors=death.]  Dying  together  with 
or  at  the  same  time  as  another.  (Sir  G.  Buck.) 

*com-mor  se,  s.  [Lat.  commorsus,  pa.  par.  of 
commordeo= to  bite,  to  gnaw.]  Remorse,  pity. 

“Yet  doth  calamity  attract  commorse.” — Daniel:  Civil 
Wars,  bk.  i. 

com  -m&th-er,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrupted  pron. 
of  Godmother  (q.v.).  [Commere,  Gammer.] 
*com-m6  -tion,  v.  i.  [Commotion,  s.]  To  move 
about,  to  be  disturbed. 

“He  felt  it  commotion  a  little  and  upbraid  him.” — 
Nashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 

com-mo  '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commotio,  from  commo- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  commoveo= to  move,  to  excite.] 

1.  A  disturbance,  a  tumult;  public  agitation  or 
disorder  ;  an  insurrection,  rising,  or  rebellion. 

“  .  .  .  that  they  had  made  commotions  and  divisions 
in  the  town,  .  .  .” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  movement  or  disturbance ;  violent  agitation 
or  excitement. 

(1)  Of  material  things: 

“ .  .  .  that  he  would  allay  the  commotions  of  the  water, 
.  .  .” — Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

“We  on  the  earth’s  surface  live  night  and  day  in  the 
midst  of  sethereal  commotion.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Sci¬ 
ence  (3d  ed.),  i.  8. 

(2)  Of  the  mind,  dbc. : 

“  Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain;  he  bites  his  lips,  and  starts.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

Tl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commotion 
and  disturbance:  “There  is  mostly  a  commotion 
where  there  is  a  disturbance :  but  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  no  disturbance  where  there  is  a  commotion: 
commotion  respects  the  physical  movement;  dis¬ 
turbance  the  mental  agitation.  Commotion  is  said 
only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occasioned  only 
by  something  extraordinary ;  disturbance  may  be 
said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual :  what¬ 
ever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general  inquiry, 
and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a  com¬ 
motion;  whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
one  or  many  produces  a  disturbance."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d?I. 
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♦com-mo -tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  commotion ;  -er.] 
One  who  causes  or  takes  part  in  a  commotion. 

“  A  dangerous  commotioner,  that  in  so  great  and  popu¬ 
lous  a  city  as  London  is,  could  draw  but  those  same  two 
fellows  I” — Bacon:  Observ.  on  a  Libel  in  1592. 

*com-m6  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  commot(us),  pa.  par.  of 
commoveo— to  move,  to  excite ;  and  suit,  -ive.j  Tur¬ 
bulent,  disturbed. 

“  The  Lea’s  commotive  and  inconstant  flowing.” 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  day  3,  week  1.  (Latham.) 

*c6m-m6ve',  *com-meve,  *com-moeve,  v.  t. 
[Lat.  commoveo= to  move,  to  excite :  com= together ; 
moveo—  to  move.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  move,  to  disturb,  to  set  in  motion,  to 
agitate. 

“  A  shrill  tempestuous  wind, 

Which  doth  disturb  the  mind, 

And  like  wild  waves  all  our  designs  commove.” 

Drummond:  Flowers  of  Sion,  No.  20. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  move,  to  incite,  to  urge. 

“  This  commeveth  me  to  spek.” — Chaucer:  Troilus,  1,797. 

2.  To  disturb  or  agitate  the  mind,  to  excite. 

“Jupiter  .  .  .  which  was  commeved  of  this  thing.” 

Gower,  in.  205. 

3.  To  move,  to  persuade. 

“  He  [Orpheus]  commoeuede  the  helle.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  107. 

*cbm-m6  ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commove.] 

cbm-mov'-Ing,  *com-moev-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s. 
[Commove.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  moving  or  set¬ 
ting  in  motion. 

“  The  rage  ne  the  manace  of  the  commoevyng  or  chasyng 
vpwarde  hete  fro  the  botme.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  12. 

corn  -mu-nal,  a.  [Fr.  communal,  from  Low 
Lat.  communalis.)  [Common.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  commune.  (Quar.  Rev.) 

tcom'-m\i-n<il-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  communal;  -ism.'] 
The  theory  or  system  of  government  by  communes, 
as  in  France. 

Com-mu'-nu-HstS,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  communalistes.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  certain  religious  societies  to 
the  members  of  their  community.  ( Littr6 .) 

2.  The  same  as  Communists  (q.  v.).  (Haydn.) 

com-mune',  *com-muny,  *com-unyn,  *com- 
une,  *com-oune,  *com-owne,  v.  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr. 

communier;  Lat.  communico— to  share,  to  com¬ 
municate  ;  communis= common.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  share. 

“Hi  nele  ne  him  ne  his  thinges  communy  mid  othren.” 

Ayenbite,  p.  102. 

“Comunyn  or  make  comowne.  Communico.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  publish. 

“  Men  of  Creta  .  .  .  communede  it  into  other  londes 
aboute.” — Trevisa,  i.  311. 

II.  Eccles.:  To  administer  the  Holy  Communion 

to. 

“Late  us  be  contrite,  confessid,  and  communid.” — Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  260. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  have  intercourse  or  dealings  with. 

“Forfoule  meselrie  he  comond  with  no  man.” 

Langtoft,  p.  140. 

2.  To  converse,  to  debate. 

“ .  .  .  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the 
mercyseat,  .  .  .  ” — Exod.  xxv.  22. 

“  Or,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love, 

She  communes  with  her  God!” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

tH.  Eccles. :  To  receive  the  Holy  Communion ;  to 
communicate. 

♦com  -mune,  a.  &  adv.  [Common,  a.  &  adv.] 

“  Vile  Caytive,  vassall  of  dread  and  despayre, 
Unworthie  of  the  commune  breathed  ayre.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  7. 

com'-mune  (1),  s.  [Lat.  communis  =  shared  to¬ 
gether.]  [Communicant.]  The  Holy  Communion. 

com'-mune  (2),  s.  [Fr.  commune,  from  commun 
=the  commonalty.  In  Prov.  comuna,  comunia; 
Ital.  comuna .] 

I.  In  France : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*(1)  Under  the  feudal  regime :  A  body  of  burgesses 
in  a  town  which  had  received  a  charter  granting  it 
municipal  government. 


(2)  Subsequently: 

(a)  Any  assemblage  of  villagers  or  others  united 
by  common  interests  and  under  the  same  local  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  a  parish,  a  district. 

(b)  The  commonalty,  as  opposed  to  the  nobility. 

2.  History: 

(1)  The  municipality  of  Parks  which,  during  the 
most  sanguinary  period  of  the  first  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  more  ferocious 
revolutionaries.  Under  the  old  regime,  power  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  king, 
the  nobles,  the  higher  ecclesiastics  and  other  digni¬ 
taries,  and  their  tyranny  caused  the  revolution. 
Men  of  genius,  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes,  led 
the  uprising  at  its  commencement,  and  constituted 
the  Girondist  party,  which,  to  gain  the  victory  over 
the  upper  class,  encouraged  or  even  fomented  re¬ 
volts  among  the  masses  of  the  Parisian  populace. 
The  policy  was  successful  for  its  primary  object, 
but  the  demoniac  spirit  they  had  raised  they  could 
not  again  lay,  and  ultimately  it  was  fatal  to  them¬ 
selves.  When,  in  1792,  it  was  believed  that  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  had  invaded  France,  designed 
to  force  again  on  the  nation  the  emigrant  aristo¬ 
crats  thirsting  for  vengeance,  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  enacted  that  whenever  it  passed  a  vote  that 
the  country  was  in  danger,  every  municipality 
should  sit  permanently.  All  ranks  should  arm, 
and  those  of  them  called  to  serve  out  of  their  native 
place  should  receive  pay.  The  vote  “The  country 
is  in  danger”  actually  having  taken  place,  the 
Municipality  of  Paris,  which  met  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  had  been  formally  constituted  there  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1791,  began  to  sit  in  permanence. 
Subordinate  councils  were  formed  in  each  of  the 
districts  or  sections  of  the  city.  These  subordinate 
sections  sent  commissaries  to  the  leading  munici¬ 
palities,  who,  in  place  of  aiding  the  old  members 
in  their  deliberations,  simply  expelled  them  and 
usurped  the  power  which  they  had  wielded.  Thus 
was  constituted  the  celebrated  Commune  under 
whose  auspices  the  Tuileries  were  captured,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention  them¬ 
selves  domineered  over,  the  Jacobin  and  other  clubs 
of  extreme  politicians  put  in  possession  of  all 
power  in  Paris  and  France,  massacres  of  remorse¬ 
less  cruelty  perpetrated,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
inaugurated.  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton 
became  its  leading  spirits.  Of  this  triumvirate 
Marat  was  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday  on 
July  13,  1793,  Danton  guillotined  on  April  5,  1794; 
and  when  on  July  28  Robespierre  shared  the  same 
fate,  having  been  captured  the  day  before  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  headquarters  of  the  Commune, 
the  illegitimate  domination  of  thelatter  came  to  an 
end,  and  Paris  was  soon  afterwards,  for  safety’s  sake, 
divided  into  twelve  municipalities  instead  of  one. 

(2)  On  March  18, 1871,  an  insurrection  in  Paris 
overthrew  the  government,  and  an  organization, 
taking  the  name  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  old  revolutionary  commune,  was 
proclaimed  on  the  28th.  Among  its  notable,  not  to 
say  notorious,  deeds  were  the  destruction  of  the 
Column  VendOme,  the  burning  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  some  other  public  buildings 
of  historic  interest.  Four  days  afterward,  or  on 
May  28, 1871,  Paris  was  taken  by  storm,  the  com¬ 
mune  fell,  and  many  of  the  communists  either  exe¬ 
cuted  or  transported. 

com-mu-ner,  *com-on-er,  *cum-un-er,  s. 

[Commoner.] 

*1.  A  partaker,  a  participator. 

“  Cumuner  of  that  glorye.” — Wycliffe:  1  Peter  v.  1. 


*2.  A  commoner. 

+3.  One  who  communes  or  converses  with  another. 

com-mun-I-ca-bil-I-ty ,  s.  [Fr.  communicabil¬ 
ity  ;  Lat.  communicabilitas,  from  communis= com¬ 
mon.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  com¬ 
municable  ;  that  can  be  communicated  or  imparted. 

“.  .  .  the  fecundity  and  communicability  of  itself, 
.  .  .” — Bishop  Pearson:  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

com-mun  -I-cg,-ble ,  a.  [Fr.  communicable ;  Lat. 
communicabilis,  from  communis = com  mon.  ] 

1.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  communicated 
to  or  shared  with  others  (with  the  prep,  to  or  unto). 

"...  a  power  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  communi¬ 
cable,  as  we  think,  unto  persons  not  ecclesiastical,  .  .  .” 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity;  Pref.,  ch.  vii.,  §  6. 

2.  Capable  of  being  communicated  by  contagion 
or  infection. 


“A  virulent  disease  .  .  .  means  one  which  is  com¬ 
municable  by  contagion  or  infection  .’’—London  Echo. 

3.  Capable  of  being  communicated  or  recounted. 

“  To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heav’n.” 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  124. 

*4.  Communicative,  affable. 

“Be  communicable  with  your  friends.” — B.  Jonson: 
Epiccene. 

c6m-mun'-i-ca-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  communica¬ 
ble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  com¬ 
municable,  communicability. 


*com-mun  -i-ca-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  communica¬ 
ble);  -ly.]  By  way  of  communication. 

com-mun  -I-cant,  a.  <&  s.  [In  Fr.  communicant, 
from  Lat.  communicans,  pr.  par.  of  communico= to 
make  common,  to  share  with  others,  to  impart,  to 
communicate  ;  from  communis = shared  together, 
common  to  several  or  to  all.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Communicating,  imparting.  (Cole¬ 
ridge.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  holds  communication 
with  another  or  with  others. 

“ .  .  .  any  such  fauofers,  receiuers,  communicants, 

and  defendours.” — Fox:  Martyrs;  Rich.  II.  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

II.  Eccles. :  One  who  partakes  of  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  or  who  is  held  by  proper  ecclesiastical  authority 
to  be  entitled  to  partake  of  it. 

“ .  .  .  the  faithful  communicants  in  receiving  the 
blessed  sacrament.” — Fox:  Martyrs. 

com-mun  -I-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  communico— 
to  share,  to  communicate  ;  communis= common.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  share  or  impart  to  others  a  share  or  partici¬ 
pation  in  anything  in  one’s  power  or  possession. 

(1)  Absolutely : 

“Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store.” 

Cowper:  Hope. 

*(2)  Followed  by  the  prep,  with  before  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  communication  is  made. 

"...  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none  .  .  .” 
— Bacon. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

"...  all  they  would  Communicate  to  their  hearers.” 
—  Watts. 

2.  To  impart  or  share  the  knowledge  of  any  fact ; 
to  reveal,  to  acquaint  with.  (Followed  by  the  prep. 
to.) 

“His  majesty  frankly  promised,  that  he  could  not,  in 
any  degree,  communicate  to  any  person  .  .  .” — Clar¬ 
endon. 

*3.  To  make  common  or  familiar ;  to  mix  with. 

“He  communicated  himself  through  a  very  wide  extent 
of  acquaintance.” — Life  of  Garth. 

*4.  To  share  or  bear  a  part  of  a  burden,  trouble, 
&c. 

“  To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss.” 

B.  Jonson:  Sejanus. 

5.  To  impart  disease  or  infection  to  others. 

*11.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  To  recognize  as  a  member  of  a  church  or  relig¬ 
ious  body. 

“ .  .  .  she  can  pronounce  him  pardoned,  or,  which 
is  all  one,  she  may  communicate  him.” — Jeremy  Taylor: 
Worthy  Communicant,  316.  (Latham.) 

2.  To  administer  the  rite  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

3.  To  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  share  what  is  in  one’s  power  or  possession 
with  others,  especially  in  the  way  of  charity  or 
alms. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

“  But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not  .  .  .” 
— Heb.  xiii.  16. 

(2)  With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

2.  To  have  something  in  common;  to  be  con¬ 
nected. 

“  The  posterior  communicating  artery  is  an  anastomotic 
vessel,  which  passes  backward  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  middle  lobe  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.” — Todd  &  Bow¬ 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  293. 

*3.  To  share  or  participate. 

(1)  Of  the  person:  With  the  prep,  with  before  the 
person  with  whom  anything  is  shared  or  partici¬ 
pated  in. 

(2)  Of  the  thing  shared  in: 

(a)  With  the  prep,  in  before  the  thing  partici¬ 
pated  in. 

“ .  .  .  may  possibly  not  communicate  in  their  sin 
.  .  .” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium.  (Latham.) 

(b)  With  the  prep.  of. 

*4.  To  act  or  work  in  common. 

“Thou  communicatest  with  dreams.” — Shakespeare: 
Winter’s  fale,  i.  2. 

5.  To  consult  with  or  inform  any  person  by  letter ; 
to  correspond. 

II.  Eccles.:  To  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  to  impart:  “ Imparting  is  a  species  of 
communicating :  one  always  communicates  in  im¬ 
parting,  but  not  vice  versd.  Whatever  can  be 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
vor,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 
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annoyed  in  common  with  others  is  communicated ; 
■whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is  imparted ; 
what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  communicated,  or 
made  commonly  known  ;  what  one  feels  is  imparted 
and  participated  in :  intelligence  is  communicated ; 
secrets  or  sorrows  are  imparted :  those  who  always 
communicate  all  they  hear,  sometimes  communicate 
more  than  they  really  know ;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  friendship  to  allow  her  votaries  to  impart  their 
joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other.  A  person  may  com- 
municate  what  belongs  to  another,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  his  own ;  but  he  imparts  that  only  which 
concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an  openness  of 
temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate  their 
intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed;  loquacity 
impels  others  to  communicate  whatever  is  told, 
them ;  a  generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to 
impart  their  substance  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow 
creatures;  a  desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to 
impart  their  sentiments.  There  is  a  great  pleasure 
in  communicating  good  intelligence,  and  in  im¬ 
parting  good  advice.”  {Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

com-mun'-I-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Communi¬ 
cate.] 

c5m-mun’-I-ca-tmg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Com¬ 
municate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive . 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  material  union  :  The  state  of  communicating 
with  something  else,  as  by  a  channel  opening  into 
another  one. 

2.  Of  union  not  material : 

(1)  The  act  of  sharing  with  or  imparting  to  others 
a  share  of  anything  in  one’s  power  or  possession. 

(2)  The  act  of  informing  or  consulting  by  letter,  a 
corresponding  with. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  C.  1. 1. 

IT  There  are  an  anterior  and  posterior  communi¬ 
cating  artery  in  the  brain.  There  is  also  one  of  the 
palm.  ( Quain .) 

2.  Eccles. :  The  act  of  taking  the  Holy  Commun¬ 
ion. 

communicating  doors,  s.pl. 

Building :  Doors  forming  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  two  rooms,  and,  when  opened,  allow¬ 
ing  the  two  to  form  one  apartment. 

com-mun-l-ca-tion,  s.  [Fr.  communication; 
Lat.  communicatio,  from  communico=  to  share,  to 
communicate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  sharing  or  imparting  a  share  of  any¬ 
thing. 

(1)  Of  material  things  : 

“  Communication  of  small-pox  to  the  foetus  in  utero.” — 
Cyclop.  Med.,  iii,  745. 

(2)  Of  things  immaterial : 

“  Both  together  serve  completely  for  the  reception  and 
communication  of  learned  knowledge.” — Holder:  Elements 
»/  Speech. 

2.  A  passage  or  way  by  means  of  or  through  which 
access  is  obtained  from  one  place  to  another. 

“ .  .  .  the  communication  it  has  both  with  Asia  and 
Europe.” — Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  interchange  or  communicating  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information,  by  word  or  letter. 

“ .  .  .  the  communication  necessary  among  all  who 
have  the  management  of  affairs.” — Swift. 

4.  A  conference,  consultation,  conversation,  or 
correspondence. 

“William  would  bid  no  higher  than  a  pardon.  At 
length  the  communications  were  broken  off.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xvi. 

*5.  Intercourse,  dealing,  commerce. 

“  .  .  .  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.” — 
1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

6.  Information  or  intelligence  imparted  or  com¬ 
municated,  news. 

“The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed  by  a 
communication  from  the  King.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xv. 

♦II.  Fig. :  Sexual  intercourse. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Military: 

(1)  The  line  or  means  of  communicating  which  a 
general  keeps  up  between  the  scene  of  operations 
and  the  base,  and  by  means  of  which  intelligence, 
supplies,  &c.,  are  enabled  to  be  safely  and  freely 
transmitted. 

“ .  .  .  were  in  constant  communication  with  one 
another.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  The  act  of  consulting  or  treating  as  to  terms 
•of  agreement  for  peace,  &c. 


2.  Fort. :  A  trench  made  to  preserve  a  safe  means 
of  access  and  correspondence  between  two  posts  or 
fortresses,  or  at  a  siege  between  two  approaches. 

3.  Eccles. :  The  receiving  or  participation  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

4.  Rhetoric:  (See  extract.) 

“  Communication,  another  secondary  trope,  takes  place 
when  a  speaker  or  writer  assumes  his  hearer  or  reader  as 
a  partner  in  his  sentiments  and  discourse,  saying  We, 
instead  of  I  or  Ye.  This  trope  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
writer’s  or  speaker’s  modesty,  and  of  the  respect  he  bears 
to  his  readers  or  hearers.  As  this  trope  puts  many  for? 
one,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  synecdoche.” — 
Beattie:  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  §  885.  {Latham.) 

5.  Mech. :  The  act  of  a  moving  body  by  which  it 
communicates  motion,  or  transfers  its  own  motion 
to  another  body. 

“  Thus  the  sensation  of  light  reduces  itself  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  motion.”  —  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),  viii.  2,  p.  177. 

♦6.  Law:  A  discourse  between  several  parties 
without  coming  to  an  agreement,  upon  which  no 
action  can  be  grounded, 
communication  valves,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  The  valves  in  a  steam-pipe  which  con¬ 
nects  two  boilers  to  an  engine,  for  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  either  boiler  and  the  en¬ 
gine. 

cSm-mun-I-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  communicatif,  from 
Low  Lat.  communicativus,  from  communicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  communico  =  to  sharej  to  communicate.] 
Ready  or  disposed  to  communicate  or  share  with 
others,  willing  to  make  things  known  or  common ; 
free,  open,  not  reserved. 

“We  have  paid  for  our  want  of  prudence,  and  deter¬ 
mine  for  the  future  to  be  less  communicative.'' — Swift  & 
Pope. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  communica¬ 
tive  and  free:  “  A  communicative  temper  leads  to 
the  breach  of  all  confidence ;  a  free  temper  leads 
to  violation  of  all  decency ;  communicativeness  of 
disposition  produces  much  mischief ;  freedom  of 
speech  and  behavior  occasions  much  offense.  Com¬ 
municativeness  is  the  excess  of  sincerity  ;  it  offends 
by  revealing  what  it  ought  to  conceal :  freedom  is 
the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  speaking  what 
it  ought  not  to  think.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cSm-mun'-i-ca-tlve-lJf,  adv.  [Eng.  communi¬ 
cative;  -ly.  1  By  way  ot  communication  or  com¬ 
munity,  as  having  a  common  character. 

“  .  .  .  then  must  the  name  be  collectively  and  com¬ 
municatively  taken.” — Milton:  Prose  W’orfcs,  316. 

cbm  mun'-Lca-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  communica¬ 
tive ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  communicative; 
willingness  to  communicate,  impart  to,  or  share 
with  others ;  openness,  freeness.  {Hammond.) 

com-mun'-i-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  communicator , 
from  communico=to  share,  to  communicate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  communicates  or  im¬ 
parts,  an  informant. 

2.  Mech.:  A  means  of  communicating  between 
two  places. 

com-mun'-I-ca-tor-^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  communi- 
catorius,  from  Lat.  communicator .]  Imparting  or 
conveying  knowledge  or  information. 

“ .  .  .  canonical  and  communicatory  letters,  .  .  .” 
— Barrow:  Discourse  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

com-mu-nlng,  *com-un-ynge,  *com-yn-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commune,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“Ye  hav  don  wel,  comunynge  to  my  tribulacicun.”— 
Wycliffe:  Philip,  iv.  14. 

C.  As  substantive : 

♦1.  The  act  of  sharing  or  communicating. 
f2.  The  act  of  consulting,  conversing,  or  talking 
with  another. 

“And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
communing  with  Abraham  .  .  .” — Gen.  xviii.  33. 

♦3.  The  act  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion. 

“That  is  i-callid  holly  comunynge,  that  is  aftir  pen- 
aunce.” — Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  195. 

com-mun-I-on,  *com-mun-yone,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
communion;  Sp.  comunion;  Ital.  comunione;  Lat. 
communio,  from  communis .]  [Common,  a.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  communicating  or  sharing. 

*2.  Fellowship, _  partnership ;  participation  in 
things ;  community  of  goods. 

“Not  that  this  communion  of  goods  seems  ever  to  have 
been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  ought  but 
the  substance  of  the  thing  .  .  .” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 

ment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

♦3.  Converse,  communing,  interchange  of  thought. 

“  They  eat,  they  drink:  and  in  communion  sweet.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v. 

4.  Intercourse,  dealing. 

“  The  Israelites  had  never  any  communion  or  affairs  with 
the  Ethiopians.” — Raleigh. 


*5.  An  act  performed  publicly  or  in  common. 

“.  .  .  they  served  and  praised  God  by  communion, 
and  in  public  manner.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Scrip. :  The  appropriate  rendering  of  the.  word 
koinonia  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  The  revisers  retain  the 
word  communion,  bfit  place  in  the  margin,  “par¬ 
ticipation  in.”  It  seems  to  have  a  double  reference: 
(1)  Participation  in  “  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we 
bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  [participation  in] 
the  blood  of  Christ :  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  a  communion  of  [participation  in]  tne  body  of 
Christ.”  (2)  The  unity  of  those  who  participate: 
“  .  .  .  seeing  that  we  who  are  many  are  one  bread, 
one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread.”  In 
the  margin :  “  Seeing  that  there  is  one  bread,  we, 
who  are  many,  are  one  body.” 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  The  act  of  partaking  with  others  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  symbols  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  For  the  first 
three  centuries  the  communion  was  administered 
every  Lord’s  Day  ;  then  it  became  more  infrequent, 
and  before  long  was  limited  to  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
and  Christmas.  Many  neglecting  it  even  on  these 
days,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  ordered  all 
Catholics  to  commune  at  least  once  a  year,  naming 
Easter  as  the  time,  an  injunction  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  confirmed.  For  the  first  seven  centuries 
the  practice  was  somewliatgeneral  of  mixing  water 
with  the  wine  to  symbolize  the  mystic  union  be¬ 
tween  Christ  and  the  communicant’s  soul.  Origi¬ 
nally  both  bread  and  wine  were  administered,  but 
in  1096,  Pope  Urban  II.  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
omitting  the  wine  when  the  communicant  was  a 
layman.  This  method  the  Council  of  Constance 
enjoined  in  1414.  It  has  since  remained  in  force 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  at  the  Reformation 
communion  in  both  kinds,  as  it  is  often  termed,  was 
restored  to  the  laity. 

(2)  The  community  of  belief,  and  theoretically  at 
least,  of  Christian  affection,  existing  among  those 
who  partake  together  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Com¬ 
munio  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Canons  of  the 
Council  of  Elvira,  A.  D.  313.  From  this  use  of  the 
Latin  word  is  derived  the  practice  of  calling  the 
several  denominations,  Communions,  as  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Communion,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Com¬ 
munion,  the  Congregational  Communion,  &c. 

communion  service,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  service,  whether  libirgic  or  of  any 
other  kind,  adopted  in  a  church  when  the  Holy 
Communion  is  celebrated.  [Communion,  II.  1.] 

communion  table,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  table,  often  called  in  the  English 
church  the  altar,  used  in  connection  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

♦com-mun-I-on-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  communion :  -ist.] 
One  who  belongs  to  the  same  communion. 

Com'-mu.n-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  communisme .] 

1.  A  socialistic  reconstruction  of  the  body  politic 
on  the  plan  of  abolishing  private  property,  and 
transferring  everything  formerly  possessed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  State,  or  to  the  body  as  a  whole, 
which  then  charges  itself  with  the  task  of  assigning 
work  to  each  of  the  citizens,  and  dividing  the  profits 
among  each. 

1[  In  this  country  there  are  several  communistic 
religious  bodies,  comprising  37  societies,  having 
church  property  valued  at  $110,000,  and  enrolling 
about  4,500  members.  The  Shakers  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  communists,  the  remainder  of  the 
membership  being  distributed  among  the  Separate 
ists,  Altruists,  Church  Triumphant,  BrilderhOf 
Menonites,  and  the  societies  known  by  the  names 
Amana,  Harmony,  New  Icaria,  and  Adonai  Shomo. 
For  many  years  the  Oneida  Community  in  New 
York  has  been  a  noted  institution,  and  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity  unusual  in  such  bodies.  Com¬ 
munism  of  a  certain  modified  type  was  advocated 
in  Great  Britain  by  Robert  Owen  in  his  “  New  View 
of  Society,”  published  in  1813.  He  attempted,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  any  government,  to  found  a 
society  on  the  new  model  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  in  1825,  but  the  attempt  failed.  A  second 
establishmentj  fixed  in  1827  at  Orbiston  in  the  parish 
of  Bothwell,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  was  also 
unsuccessful,  as  was  a  third,  called  “  Harmony 
Hall,”  commenced  in  1843,  in  Hampshire,  England. 
These  attempts,  however,  tended  to  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  co-operation  into  public  notice.  Communism 
has  taken  deeper  rooton  the  Continent  than  inGreat 
Britain.  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  Proudhon  have 
been  its  leaders  in  France,  and  it  seems  working  as 
a  great  unseen  force  in  Germany  and  Russia.  But 
no  European  communistic  society  has  yet  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  though,  in  many  cases,  co-operative  schemes 
have  achieved  the  ends  designed  by  their  founders. 
[Community,  Socialism.] 

2.  Support  of  the  Parisian  commune  in  its  pro¬ 
cedure  at  two  periods  of  revolution.  [Commune  (2).] 
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communist  1006  compact 


com  -mp-nlst,  s.  [Fr.  communiste.]  One  who 
supports  the  theory  or  practice  of  communism. 
[Communism.  ] 

“ . '  .  .  there  were  among  them,  millenarian9,  com¬ 
munists.” — Milman:  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiii., 

ch.xi. 

com  mu-nls'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  communist;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  communism. 

“And  every  one  would  probably  assume  beforehand 
that,  if  so  strange  a  mode  of  legislation  existed  anywhere, 
it  could  issue  only  in  enactments  of  a  purely  communistic 
kind.’’ — Saturday  Review. 

tc0m-my.-ms  -tl-c9.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  communis¬ 
tic  al ;  -ly.]  In  accordance  with  the  principles  or 
teaching  of  communism. 

com-mun  -I-ty,  *com-oun-te,  *com-une-te,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  community ;  Ital.  comunita ;  Sp.  comunidad ; 
Port,  comunidade ,  from  Lat.  communitas,  from 
communis = common .  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  enjoyed  in  common 
by  two  or  more  persons  or  other  animated  beings  ; 
identity  of  interests  or  privileges  ;  common  owner¬ 
ship. 

2.  The  commonwealth;  the  members  of  a  body 
politic  having  equal  rights  and  privileges,  civil  and 
political,  and  united  by  common  interests. 

“  A  strong  line  of  demarcation  must  therefore  be  drawn 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  The  members  of  any  society  united  by  certain 
rules  and  regulations. 

4.  A  number  or  body  of  any  living  beings  associ¬ 
ated  for  purposes  of  society  or  defense 

“  Creatures  that  in  communities  exist.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  The  commons  ;  the  common  people. 

“  Toward  the  plain  of  Salisbery,  where  as  the  comounte 
of  the  peple  sholde  assemble.” — Merlin,  iii.  574. 

*6.  Frequency,  commonness. 

“As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

7.  Common  character. 

“  The  essential  community  of  nature  between  organic 
growth  and  inorganic  growth  .  .  .” — Herbert  Spencer: 
Data  of  Biology,  §  43. 

“ .  .  .  that  community  of  descent  is  the  hidden  bond 

which  naturalists  have  been  unconsciously  seeking.  .  .” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  420. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  Arms  of  Community  are  those  borne  by 
cities,  towns,  universities,  colleges,  abbeys,  guilds, 
mercantile  companies,  &c. 

2.  Socialism:  Community  of  goods,  that  is,  the 
holding  all  goods  in  common,  and  the  abolition 
of  individual  ownership,  is  advocated  by  many  who 
wish  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  socialistic  basis. 
It  is  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  apostolic  age 
of  Christianity.  The  view  requires  modification  in 
both  cases.  In  the  first,  Blackstone  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  what  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  was  a 
transient  right  of  private  property,  that  is,  that 
one  who  first  began  to  use  anything  acquired  a 
brief  right  of  proprietorship  in  it,  which  lapsed 
when  he  ceased  to  use  it  any  longer.  At  the  first  rise 
of  Christianity  a  near  approach  was  made  to  the 
establishment  of  community  of  goods  in  the  church, 
to  cast  what  one  had  into  the  common  treasury 
being  the  rule,  to  which  there  was  scarcely  an 
exception  (Acts  ii.  44,  45;  iv.  32).  But  from  Acts 
v.  4  we  learn  that  this  rule  was  not  enjoined  upon 
any  one ;  each  was  free  to  retain  his  property  for 
his  own  use  if  he  pleased.  [Chubch  History,  Com¬ 
munism.] 

com-mut- A-bil’-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  commutable; 
-ity  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  commutable ; 
interchangeability. 

“When  both  are  substantives,  the  commutability  of 
terms  of  this  kind  is  complete.” — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham:  Logic 
as  applied  to  Language . 

com-mut'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  commutabilis ,  from 
commute  —  to  exchange :  com  =  with ;  muto  =  to 
change.  J  Capable  of  being  commuted,  or  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  interchangeable. 

“  But  here  the  predicate  and  subject  are  not  commuta¬ 
ble.” — Whately:  Elements  of  Logic. 

com-mu-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  commutation,  from 
Lat.  commutatio  =  an  exchange ;  commuto  =  to 
exchange.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  changing  or  altering  from  one  state  to 
another. 

“ .  .  .  in  a  word,  so  great  is  the  commutation,  that 
the  soul  then  hated  only  that  which  now  only  it  loves, 

.  .  ” — South:  Serm. 


*2.  Exchange ;  the  act  of  giving  and  receiving  one 
thing  for  another. 

“  .  .  .  that  there  be  some  method  and  means  of  com¬ 
mutation,  as  that  of  money.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*3.  A  ransom. 

“The law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion,  that  is,  byway 
of  commutation  or  redemption.” — Brown. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  equivalent  given  in 
exchange  for  something  else. 

5.  A  substitution,  as  of  a  less  amount  for  a  greater  • 
as  where  a  smaller  consideration  than  the  usual 
fixed  price  is  accepted  for  anything  when  paid  for 
in  advance,  as  in  the  case  of  round-trip  fares  on 
railroads,  season  tickets  to  theaters,  &c. 

Commutation-ticket :  A  ticket  of  admission  to  a 
series  of  entertainments,  or  for  a  number  of  fares 
on  a  railroad,  &c.,  issued  at  reduced  rates. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  angle  of  commutation  is  the 
angular  distance  between  the  sun’s  true  place  from 
the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the 
ecliptic. 

2.  Rhetoric:  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  a  com¬ 
plete  transposition  of  the  words  in  the  sentence 
takes  place  ;  as,  “  I  do  not  live  that  I  may  eat,  but  I 
eat  that  I  may  live.”  In  Gr.  antimetabole. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  The  substitution  of  a  punishment  less  in 
degree  for  one  greater  in  degree. 

(2)  The  giving  one  thing  in  exchange  or  equivalent 
for  another,  as  the  exchange  of  tithes  for  a  rent- 
charge. 

If  Commutation  of  Tithes:  [Tithe.] 

com’-nm-ta-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  commutatif,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  commutativus,  from  commutatus,  pa.  par.  of 
commuto.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  exchange. 

“ Commutative  justice  requires  that  every  man  should 
have  his  own.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience ,  i.  7. 

If  A  commutative  contract: 

Law :  One  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  gives  and  receives  an  equivalent.  {Wharton.) 

*Com-m\i-ta'-tive-ly,  adv.  [English  commuta¬ 
tive  ;-ly.\  In  respect  of  or  by  way  of  exchange. 
{Browne.) 

com-mu-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  commutatus,  pa. 
par.  of  commuto=to  exchange.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  which  periodically  inter¬ 
rupts  an  electric  current.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  name  for  a  device  for  throwing  into  a  circuit  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  the  force  of  a  battery: 
and  occasionally  for  a  device  for  directing  a  current 
into  several  circuits  in  succession,  the  current 
being  through  only  one  circuit  at  a  time.  It  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  above  senses  by  various  standard 
electricians,  but  they  all  agree  in  one  point  in  their 
use  of  it;  i.  e.,  that  there  is  change,  either  of  direc¬ 
tion,  strength,  or  circuit  of  the  current.  {Knight.) 

If  In  dynamo  electric  machines,  a  commutator  is 
used  as  a  collector  of  the  currents  generated,  its 
office  being  to  change  the  direction  or  the  path  of 
the  electric  current.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
plates  of  metal  fixed  radially  round  the  shaft  of 
the  machine,  each  plate  obtaining  its  electricity 
from  the  coil  or  coils  supplying  it,  but  being  insu¬ 
lated  from  its  neighbor.  The  whole  of  the  electricity 
developed  in  the  machine  is  generally  passed 
through  these  plates,  and  is  collected  by  metal 
brushes. 

com-mute',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  commuto  =  to  ex¬ 
change:  com— with;  muto— to  change.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  exchange ;  to  give  or  place  one  thing  in  ex¬ 
change  for  another. 

“  This  will  commute  our  tasks  .  .  — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  buy  off  or  atone  for  one  obligation  by  an¬ 
other. 

“  Some  commute  swearing  for  whoring:  as  if  forbearance 
of  the  one  were  a  dispensation  for  the  other.” — V  Es¬ 
trange. 

3.  To  pay  for  in  gross  less  than  would  be  paid  for 
each  separate  item  combined ;  as,  to  commute  the 
passage  for  a  year  {American,  corresponding  to  the 
British  “ taking  a  season-ticket”). 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  change  a  punishment  to  one  of  a  less  degree 
of  severity. 

“  .  .  .  that  her  sentence  should  be  commuted  from 
burning  to  beheading.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  give  one  thing  as  an  exchange  or  equivalent 
for  another,  as  to  commute  tithes  for  a  rent-charge. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  effect  a  commutation;  to  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
change  or  substitute. 


2.  To  make  an  arrangement  to  pay  in  gross, 
especially  in  traveling ;  as,  to  purchase  a  ticket  for 
a  certain  number  of  rides  at  a  reduced  rate,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  it  is  agreed  between  the  seller 
and  the  purchaser  that  the  ticket  shall  be  used 
within  a  specified  time, 
com-mut  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commute.] 
com-mut  -er,  s.  [Eng.  commut{e ) ;  -er.]  One 
who  commutes ;  especially  one  who  commutes  the 
charge  of  traveling  for  a  period, 
com-mut -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Commute.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exchanging  or  substitut¬ 
ing  ;  commutation. 

*Com-mu  -tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  com=  with,  together, 
and  mutual  (q.  v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  recipro¬ 
cating. 

“  Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 

Each  adverse  battle  gor’d  with  equal  wounds.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xiii.,  1.  85-6. 

“  Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands,” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

tcom-mu-tu-al  -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  commutual;  -ity.] 
Mutual  or  reciprocal  union. 

“  In  fond  commutuality  of  soul.” 

Tennaht:  Anster  Fair,  vi.  59. 

*com-myxt',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Commix.]  Mixed, 
mingled. 

“  Commyxt  thou  most  hem  se  with  drie  dounge.” 

Palladius Husbandrie,  iii.  3. 
^com-myx-tioun,  s.  [Commixion.] 

“  By  comyxtioun  and  mellinge.” — Trevisa,  ii.  159. 
com-o-ela  -dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kome=hair,  and  klados 
=  a  branch.  So  named  because  the  branches  are 
tufted  at  the  top  of  the  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiaeeae. 
Comocladia  integrifolia  is  a  handsome  tree  with  an 
erect  trunk,  few  branches,  smooth  pinnate  leaves, 
numerous  flowers  and  deep  red,  shining,  eatable 
fruit.  The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  red¬ 
dish.  If  C.  dentata,  which  is  a  native  of  Cuba,  be 
ever  so  slightly  wounded,  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of 
dung,  whence  the  natives  are  afraid  to  sleep  under 
its  shade,  and  call  it  Arbol  de  los  Heces. 

*cbm-6-graph'-ic,  s.  [Gr.  kome=  a  village ;  graph- 
ikos=descriptive ;  graphd=to  write,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  a  village. 

“  Condemn  not  this  our  comographic  or  description  of  a 
country-town  as  too  low  and  narrow  a  subject.” — Fuller: 
Hist.  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  17.  ( Davies . ) 

*Com-0  -§ae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  fern  pi.  of  comosus—  hairy, 
with  much  or  long  hair.] 

Bot. :  An  order  instituted  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
attempt  at  a  Natural  System  of  Botany.  He  in¬ 
cluded  under  it  Spiraea,  Filipendula,  Aruncus,  &c. 
These  are  now  placed  under  the  Spiraeidae,  a  family 
of  the  order  Rosaceae. 

com-0  Ae,  a.  [Lat.  comosus = hairy ;  coma,  from 
Gr.  kome—h air.] 

Bot. :  Ending  in  hairs  ;  fur¬ 
nished  with  hairs,  as  the  seeds 
of  the  willow. 

*com-pace-ment,  s.  [Com- 

passment.] 

“  Bi  a  coynt  compacement  caste 
sche  sone 

How  bold  ghe  might  hire  bere.” 

William  of  Palerne,  1,981. 

*com-pa'-9i-ent,  a.  [Lat. 
compatiens :  com  =  with; 

pattern—  suffering,  enduring; 
atior=to  bear,  to  suffer.] 
ympathizing,  helping  i  n 
trouble. 

“  Be  ye  compacient.” — Wyclitfe: 

1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

♦corn  -pack,  v.  t.  [Pref.  com, 
and  Eng.  pack  ,(q.  v.).]  To  pack  closely  together. 

“  Th’  art  of  man  not  only  can  compack 
Features  and  forms  that  life  and  nature  lack.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  week  X,  day  6. 
com  pact'  (1),  a.  &  s.  [O  Fr.  compacte;  Lat. 
compactus,  pa.  par.  of  compingo= to  join  or  put 
together:  com  =  together  \pango— to  fasten,  to  fix.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

*1.  Joined,  held,  or  fastened  together. 

“In  one  hand  Pan  has  a  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  compact 
with  wax  together.” — Peacham. 

*2.  Composed,  consisting. 

“  A  wand’ring  fire, 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix  635. 

“  This  ponderous  heel  of  perforated  hide 

Compact.  .  .  .” 


“Those  institutions,  which  God  designed  for  means  to 
further  men  in  holiness,  they  look  upon  as  a  privilege  to 
serve  instead  of  it,  and  to  commute  for  it.” — South:  Serm. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


Cowper:  On  Finding  the  Heel  of  a  Shoe- 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  tr^, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Comose. 

1.  Seed  of  Willow. 

2.  Seed  of  Milkweed. 


compact 
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companionableness 


3.  Closely  united ;  firm,  dense,  solid,  close. 

“  In  the  compacter  parts  of  bone  .  .  — Todd  dt  Bow¬ 

man;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  76. 

II.  Figuratively: 

fl.  Closely  joined,  concise,  brief,  pithy,  senten¬ 
tious. 

“  Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  close, 
and  compact,  we  must  study  the  utmost  force  of  our  lan¬ 
guage.” — Felton. 

*2.  Made  up  of,  greatly  addicted  to. 

“Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 

We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres.” 

Shakesp.:  ,4s  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
*B.  As  subst. :  Frame,  figure,  structure, 

“  He  was  of  a  mean  or  low  compact.” — Sir  G.  Buck. 
corn-pact  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  compactum=  an 
agreement,  from  compactus,  pa.  par.  of  compaciscor 
=to  agree  with:  com—cum= with;  paciscor=  to 
make  an  agreement.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  ;  a  covenant,  a  bargain,  an  understanding. 

“.  .  .  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  as  well  as  by 
eonscience  and  honor,  from  breaking  the  compact  .  .  .” 
—Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

U  The  accent  was  originally  on  the  last  syllable. 
“  Did  slay  this  Fortinbras;  who,  by  a  seal’d  compact, 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 

Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands.” 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

IT  Blackstone  thus  distinguishes  between  a  law 
or  rule,  and  a  compact  or  agreement :  “  It  [law]  is 
also  called  a  rule  to  distinguish  it  from  a  compact 
or  agreement,  for  a  compact  is  a  promise  proceed¬ 
ing  from  us,  law  is  a  command  directed  to  us.  The 
language  of  a  compact  is,  ‘  I  will  or  will  not  do 
this  ;  ’  that  of  a  law  is,  ‘  thou  shalt  or  shalt  not  do 
it.’  It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  com¬ 
pact  carries  with  it,  equal  in  point  of  conscience  to 
that  of  a  (aw;  but  then  the  original  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  is  different.  In  compacts  we  ourselves  deter¬ 
mine  and  promise  what  shall  be  done  before  we 
are  obliged  to  do  it ;  in  laws  we  are  obliged  to  act 
without  ourselves  determining  or  promising  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Upon  these  accounts  law  is  defined  to 
be  a  rule.”  ( Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  introd., 
§2.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  In  league  or  confederacy  ;  leagued. 

“Thou  pernicious  woman, 

Compact  with  her  that’s  gone,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  v.  1. 

c6m-pact',u.  t.  &i,  [Compact  (1),  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  consolidate,  to  join  together  firmly  and 
closely. 

“Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone.” 

Blackstone:  Creation. 

2.  To  join  firmly  and  fitly  as  in  a  system. 

II.  Fig. :  To  strengthen,  to  add  weight  or  strength 

to. 

“  And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 

As  may  compact  it  more.” 

Shakesp.;  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  enter  into  a  league  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  to  be  leagued  or  confederate  with  ;  to  agree 
with. 

“  Saturne  resolued  to  destroy  his  male  children,  either 
hauing  so  compacted  with  his  brother  Titan,  or  .  .  .” — 
Sandy s:  Travels,  p.  225. 

com-pact'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compact,  t>.] 

“  The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted.” 
— Eph.  iv.  16. 

com-pact’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  compacted;  -ly.] 
In  a  compact,  brief,  or  concise  manner ;  concisely. 

“And  so  compactedly  express 
All  lovers  pleasing  wretchedness.” 

Lovelace:  Luc.,  p.  80. 

c6m-pact'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compacted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  compact  or  firmly  and 
closely  united ;  firmness,  solidity,  density. 

“■.  .  .  which  compactedness  and  hardness  is  a  dem¬ 
onstration  that  nothing  could  be  produced  by  them.” — 
Cheyne. 

com-pact'-er.  s.  [Eng.  compact  (2),  s.,  and 
suff .  -er.J  One  who  enters  into  a  compact. 

com-pact'-I-ble,  a.  [English  compact:  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  compacted  or  pressed  closely 
together.  {Cocker  am.) 

*c6m-pact'-ile,  a.  [Lat.  compactilis,  from  com- 

E actus,  pa.  par.  of  compingo.]  Fastened  or  joined 
rmly  together  by  pressure.  [Compact  (1),  a.] 
“These  were  made  up  after  all  ways  of  art,  compactile, 
sutile,  plectile.” — Sir  T.  Browne;  Tracts,  No.  2. 
com-pact'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compact,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  rendering  solid  or  dense. 


*Com-pac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  compactio ,  from  com¬ 
pactus,  pa.  par.  of  compingo.]  [Compact  (1),  «•] 

1.  The  act  of  making  compact,  solid,  or  dense. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compact ;  solidity,  density, 
compactness. 

com  pact'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  compact  (1),  a. ;  -ly.] 
In  a  compact  manner,  closely,  densely  (lit.  &  fig.). 
(Rous,  Psalm  cxxii.) 

com-pact'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compact  (1),  a. ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  compact ;  close¬ 
ness,  denseness,  firmness,  close  union 

“The  rest,  by  reason  of  the  compactness  of  terrestrial 
matter,  cannot  make  its  way  to  wells  ” — Woodward. 

*c6m-pact'-iire,  s.  [Lat.  compactura,  from  com¬ 
pactus,  pa.  par.  of  compingo .]  [Compact  (1),  a.] 

1.  The  manner  or  act  of  putting  together  closely 
and  firmly;  compaction. 

“  Stirring  the  whole  compacture  of  the  rest.” 

Brewer;  Lingua,  iii.  6. 

2.  The  state  of  being  closely  and  firmly  united; 
structure,  framing. 

“With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong.” 

Spenser. 

c6m-page',  s.  [A  sing,  form  erroneously  coined 
from  compages  (q.  v.).] 

“The  compage  of  all  physical  truth  is  not  so  closely 
jointed,  but  opposition  may  find  intrusion.” — Sir  T. 
Browne:  Christian  Morals,  ii.  8. 

c6m-pa'-ge§,  s.  sing.  &  plur.  [Lat.,  from  com¬ 
pingo—  to  put  together,  to  frame.]  A  framework  or 
system  of  many  parts  united;  a  structure.  [Com¬ 
pact  (1),  a.] 

“  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  word  to  express  the  compages 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  bodies,  which  we  call  mun- 
dus,  .  .  .” — Mede:  Paraphrase  and  Exposition  of  the 
Prophesie  of  St.  Peter  concerning  Christ’s  Second  Coming 
(1642),  p.  11. 

*c6m-pag'-in-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compagino .]  To 
join  or  unite  together  parts  of  a  system  or  structure. 

“  The  side  pieces  which  combine  and  compaginate  the 
whole  frame.” — Mountague, 

com-pag-in-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  compaginatio, 
from  compagino— to  join  together ;  compago  (genit. 
compaginis)—&  joining  together.]  [Compact  (1), 
a.]  A  framing  or  joining  together ;  framework 

“  The  entire  or  broken  compagination  of  the  magnetical 
fabric  under  it.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*c6m-paign'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Com¬ 
panionable,  affable,  amiable,  sociable.  [Compan¬ 
ionable.] 

♦com-paign-ie  (g  silent),  *com-paign-ye,  s. 
[Company.] 

*COm  -pa.n-gt.-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  compaignable .] 
Companionable,  affable,  sociable.  (Chaucer.) 

*com-pan-gi,-ble-ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  compana- 
5  ?e= companion  able,  and  suff.  -w.ess.]  The  quality 
of  being  companionable ;  affability,  amiableness, 
sociability. 

“His  eyes  full  of  merry  simplicity,  his  words  of  hearty 
companableness.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

♦com -pan-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Low  Lat.  com- 
panagium :  com=cum=vfith;  pawis=bread.]  Any¬ 
thing  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish ;  all  kinds  of 
food  except  bread  and  drink.  (Spelman,  die.) 

“Some  Tenants  of  the  Mannor  of  Feskerton  in  Com. 
Nott.  when  they  performed  their  Boons  or  Work-days  to 
their  Lord,  had  three  boon  Loaves  with  Companage  allowed 
them.” — Blount:  Law  Diet. 

“These  few  litil  fishes  that  thei  hadden  to  companage.” 
—  Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  19. 

*com-pan -I-a-ble  *com-pan-y-a-ble,  *cum- 
pan-y-a-ble,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  cumpany ;  Eng. 
company;  and  -able.]  Companionable,  sociable; 
possessing  the  qualities  of  a  good  companion. 

“  Comp  any  able,  or  felawble,  or  felawly.  Socialis.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

“  Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  but  com- 
paniable  and  respective.” — Bacon:  Hen.  VII. 

*c6m-pan  -I-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  companiable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  companionable ;  socia¬ 
bility,  agreeableness.  (Hall.) 

*Com’-pan-Ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  Accompanied, 
attended.  [Company,  u.J 

com-pan'-I-on,  *com-pain-oun,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 

compaing,  compainon,  companion ;  Fr.  compagnon ; 
Sp.  compafion ;  Ital.  compagno .]  [Company,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Originally,  an  attendant  occupying  a  position 
of  inferiority,  not  one  of  equality,  to  the  person 
whose  “  companion  ”  he  was. 

“  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion.” — Shakesp.  Hen.  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 


IT  An  approach  to  this  meaning  still  exists  in  the 
use  of  the  word  companion  in  such  advertisements 
as:  “Wanted,  a  companion  to  a  lady.”  The  pay- 
mistress  and  the  lady  paid  can  scarcely  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  on  a  footing  of  equality,  though  the  term 
companion  does  not  now  convey  a  contemptuous 
meaning  as  it  once  did. 

“  Arise,  my  knights  o’  the  battle;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.  •  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

(2)  One  who  keeps  company  or  associates  with 
another  on  terms  of  equality ;  an  associate,  a 
comrade. 

“No  sweet  companion  near  with  whom  to  mourn.” 

Prior. 

(3)  One  who  shares  the  fortunes  or  lot  of  another. 

“.  .  .  my  brother  and  companion  in  labor,  .  .  .** 

— Phil.  ii.  25. 

H  With  the  prep,  of  before  the  thing  shared  in. 

“  Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge. 

Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  903. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  immaterial  things,  as  one's 
thoughts  or  reflections,  quiet,  &c. ;  an  accompani¬ 
ment. 

“  How  now,  my  lord?  why  do  you  keep  alone? 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  make?” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  The  framing  and  sash-lights  upon  the 
quarter-deck  or  round-house,  through  which  light 
passes  to  the  cabins  and  decks  below,  and  a  sort  of 


Companion  Ladder. 


A.  The  Bulwark.  B.  Movable  Companion.  O.  Upper 
Deck.  E.  Companion  Ladder.  F.  Hatchway  Comb¬ 
ing.  D.  Cabin  below. 

wooden  hood  placed  over  the  entrance  or  staircase 
of  the  master’s  cabin  in  small  ships.  Flush-decked 
ships  are  generally  fitted  with  movable  com¬ 
panions,  to  keep  the  rain  or  water  from  descending, 
which  are  unshipped  when  the  capstan  is  required. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
knights  of  certain  orders ;  as,  A  companion  of  the 
Bath,  of  the  Garter,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Accompanying,  associated. 

“Iodine,  the  companion  element  of  bromine  .  .  .” 

— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.  5,  p.  184. 

*companion-friend,  s.  A  close  and  intimate 

friend,  one  in  constant  fellowship. 

“  .  .  .  Well,  my  companion-friends, 

If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 

I’ll  well  remember  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  L 

companion-ladder,  s. 

Naut. :  The  ladder  by  which  the  officers  ascend 
to,  and  descend  from,  the  quarter-deck. 

companion-stairs,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Companion-way  (q.  v.). 
companion-way,  s. 

Naut. :  The  staircase,  porch,  or  berthing  of  the 
ladder-way  to  the  cabin. 

c6m-pan’-i-on,  v.  t.  [Companion,  s.] 

1.  To  accompany,  to  attend  on. 

2.  To  qualify  or  fit  as  a  companion. 

“ Companion  me  with  my  mistress.” — Shakesp.:  Ant. 
andCleop.,  i.  2. 

com-pan'-I-on-gi-ble,  a.  [  Eng.  companion; 
•able.]  [Comp  an  able,  Companiable.]  Fit  to  be  a 
companion  ;  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  a  good 
companion ;  sociable,  agreeable. 

“  He  had  a  more  companionable  wit,  and  swayed  more 
among  the  good  fellows.” — Clarendon. 

C&m-pan'-I-on-gt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compan¬ 
ionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  companion¬ 
able  ;  sociability,  agreeableness. 


b<Sil,  boy;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat, 
-cian,  -ttan  =  shan.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem,  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
;  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


“Audi,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless.” 

Tennyson:  Mort  D’  Arthur. 

*c6m-pan’-i-6n-ry,  s.  [Eng.  companion ;  -ry.] 
Companionship,  fellowship,  society. 

“Herdrinkes  vntil  he  be  drunken,  why  should  not  I 
drink  vntil  I  be  drunken?  Companionry  is  wondrous 
good.  I  should  do  as  others  do.” — Bollock:  On  1  Thes., 
p.  252. 

corn-pan -I-on-ship,  s.  [English  companion; 
•ship.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Company,  association,  fellowship. 

“ .  .  .  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  6. 

*2.  A  company,  a  train. 

“  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 

All  of  companionship.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  The  quality  or  position  of  a  knight  com¬ 
panion  of  certain  orders. 

2.  Printing :  A  number  of  compositors  engaged  in 
setting  up  any  particular  work,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  clicker. 

c&m’-p&n-y,  *com-pan-ee,  *com-paign-ie, 
*com-paign-ye,  *com-pan-ie,  *com-pan-ye, 
*COm-payn-ye,  s.  [0.  Fr .  compainie,  compaignie ; 
Ft.  compagnie ;  Ital.  compagnia ;  Sp.  compahia; 
Port,  companhia,  from  Low  Lat.  companiem ,  accus. 
of  companies=a.  taking  of  meals  together,  a  com¬ 
pany ;  companis  =victuals  eaten  with  bread:  Lat. 
com = cum = wi th ;  pa?u's=bread.]  [Companage.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Fellowship,  association,  society;  the  act  or 
state  of  being  a  companion. 

“  There  nas  noon  that  lyste  ben  his  foo, 

But  dide  him  al  honour  and  companye." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Worn.  Ypsip,  40. 

“  As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heven  in  gladsome  companee.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  56. 

2.  A  companion,  an  associate. 

“  Alone,  withen  eni  compaignye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,204. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  associated  together — 

(1)  For  any  business  or  object:  a  band,  a  troop,  a 

body. 

“  Thys  was  a  uayr  compaynye.” 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  200. 

“.  .  .  it  was  long  dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this 

road  otherwise  than  in  companies.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(2)  For  entertainment  or  pleasure :  guests,  vis¬ 
itors. 

“  Win  bigan  to  failli  to  thatilke  compaygni.” 

Kindh.  Jesu,  1726. 

(3)  As  attendants,  companions,  associates,  or 
supporters  of  any  person. 

“  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet  ; 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  5. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Persons  of  good  position  or  breeding ;  society. 

“A  gentleman  who  quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  good  company •  as  a  pompous  pedant.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  person  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  sociable 
and  agreeable  companion. 

*3.  Sexual  intercourse. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  A  number  of  persons  legally  associated  for 
the  performance  of  any  duty  or  the  carrying  on  of 
any  business.  The  profits  are  divided  among  the 
members  or  shareholders  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

(2)  The  partners  in  any  firm  whose  names  do  not 
appear  in  the  title  or  style  of  the  firm ;  in  this  use 
the  word  is  generally  contracted  to  Co. 

(3)  A  society,  corporation,  or  guild  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  protection  of  the  interests  of  any  trade. 


1008  compare 

*Com-par-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  comparatio ,  from 
comparatus,  pa.  par  of  comparo= to  compare.] 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  or  making  preparation; 
provision,  preparation. 

2.  The  act  of  comparing ;  comparison, 
tcom-par-a-ti'-val,  a.  [Eng.  comparativ{e) ; 

-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  comparative  degree. 

[Eng.  companion;  -less.]  battalion,  and  has  little  independent  action  ;  on  the  p  *' * i q'rq^^9  ™mpara tival  form*  —KeV;  Philological 
itarv.  alone.  flnnlinonl  the  cnmniinv  which  is  on  e-fourth  of  tile  \  /.  P* 

com-par  -a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  comparatif 
(m.),  comparative  (f.) ;  Prov.  comparatiu;  Sp., 

terns),  5  sergeants,  2  drummers,  5  corporals,  113 
privates,  1  driver. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  complete  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the 
officers. 

*(2)  A  fleet. 

4.  Theat.:  The  entire  body  of  actors  engaged  at  a 
theater. 


companionably 

c6m-pan'-I-6n-gi-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  companion-  it  varies  in  strength  from  48  rank  and  file  (peace 
ab(le) ;  •ly,  ]  In  a  companionable  or  sociable  man-  strength)  to  120  (as  in  England),  which  is  the  limit  of 
ner,  agreeably.  a  dismounted  officer’s  command,  to  250  (as  with  the 

“.  .  .  I  live  companionably  with  my  children.” —  Continental  armies) ,  where  the  captain  is  mounted. 
Lord  Clarendon:  Traots,  289.  (Latham.)  It  is  formed  in  three  ranks  m  (leunany,  in  two 

v  4 .  „  rn„„„ , q  ranks  m  other  countries,  with  a  supernumerary 

com  pan  1  oned,  pa.pai.or  a.  [Companion, i.]  rant  containing  the  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  the 
Accompanied, ^attended.  sergeants.  In  England  it  forms  one-eighth  of  a  war 

fcom-pan  -i-on-less,  a.  [Eng.  companion ;  Jess.]  battalion,  and  has  little  independent  action  ;  on  the 
Without  a  companion ;  solitary,  alone.  Continent  the  company,  which  is  one-fonrth  of  the 

war  battalion,  acts  almost  independently.  War 
strength  (English) :  3  officers  (captain  and  2  subal- 


C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  bear  company,  *to  here  comp  aignye :  To  ac¬ 
company,  to  join  in  any  act. 

“  Admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  112. 

*2.  To  hold  one  company:  To  give  one’s  self  as  a 
companion  to  another. 

“  To  holds  hym  on  the  morwe  compaignie  a  diner.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,486. 

3.  To  keep  company :  To  associate  with  as  a  com¬ 
panion. 

“  Who  keeps  her  company  t” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  keep  company  with:  To  court  or  woo.  ( Col¬ 
loquial .) 

company-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  person  who,  or  a  thing  which,  keeps  company 
with  one. 

“He  overtook  me  some  days  before  I  came  so  far  as 
hither,  and  would  be  my  company-keeper.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  One  who  is  fond  of  going  into  company;  a 
reveler,  a  rake. 

“At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  became  a  company-keeper.” — 
Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish.  {Davies.) 

*com  -pan-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Company,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  accompany,  to  attend  as  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  to  be  associated  with 


Port.,  and  Ital.  comparativo,  all  from  Lat.  compar- 
affvws=suitable  for,  or  pertaining  to,  comparison: 
comparative,  in  gram.,  see  def.,  from  comparo. J 
[Compake.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Suitable  for,  or  pertaining  to, 
comparison ;  that  may  be  compared  or  is  so. 

“  .  .  .  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  and  the  Jews  them¬ 

selves,  pass  through  every  stage  of  comparative  ct  -iza* 
tion.” — Milman:  Hist.  Jews  (3d  ed.),  prof.,  vol.  i.,  p.  \ 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  Involving  or  pertaining  to  the  second 
of  the  three  degrees  of  comparison ;  that  in  which 
only  two  persons  or  things  are  viewed  together.  It 
is  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  positive,  when  this 
can  be  done  without  injuring  euphony,  as  strong 
stronger;  large,  larg(e)er.  When  the  positive  ends 
in  y  the  y  is  changed  into  i  before  er  is  appended, 
as  silly,  sillier,  goodly,  goodlier.  When  this  method 
of  forming  the  degree  of  comparison  would  injure 
euphony,  more  is  put  before  the  word  without  being 
united  to  it,  and  er  is  not  appended,  as,  positive, 
faithful :  comparative,  more  faithful. 

U  Professor  Bain  says :  “  The  suffix  er  appears  in 
the  ancientlanguagesunder  theforms  ter,  ther ,  and 
meant 4  one  of  two.’  It  constituted  an  inflection  for 
duality,  and  occurs  in  a  number  of  words  involving 
that  signification:  4ei-ther,’  ‘nei-ther,’  4whe-ther,’ 
‘  far-tlier,’  4  fa-ther,’  4  mo-ther,’ 4  bro-ther,’ 4  sis-ter,’ 
4  daugh-ter.’  ”  {Bain:  Higher  Eng.  Gram.) 

2.  Science :  When  human  anatomy  had  been 
brought  a  certain  distance  toward  perfection,  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  anatomy  of  the  superior 
animals,  Cuvier  leading  the  way.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  several  animals  being  naturally  com¬ 
pared  together  with  the  view  of  tracing  their 
resemblances  and  their  variations,  the  science  was 
called _  Comparative  Anatomy.  The  same  method 
was  tried  next,  and  with  good  results,  on  philology, 


”  tliuvx  llDAb,  aiiu  VY1UU  gUUU  ICOUU’Ol  VJUL  pilllUI' _ 

_  ,  .  _  _ _ _  and  the  science  of  comparative  philology  arose.  It 

“  Rage  companies  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love.” — Prior.  "  ??  then  extended  to  mythology,  and  finally  to  the 
e  religions  of  the  world. 

B.  Intransitive  ( followed  by  with) 


1.  To  keep  company,  to  associate. 

“Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us 

all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
us.” — Acts  i.  21. 

2.  To  frequent  gay  company. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse. 

*c6m'-pan-f-mg1  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Company,  t\] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  efi  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  accompanying  or  associating 
with. 

2.  Fig. :  Sexual  intercourse.  {Bp.  Hall.) 
com-p3.r-3.-ble,  a.  [Fr.  comparable ;  Lat-  com- 

parabilis,  from  comparo  =  to  compare  (q.  v.).] 
Worthy  of  being  compared  or  of  comparison. 

IT  1.  With  the  prep.  with. 

“A  man  comparable  with  any  of  the  captains  of  that 
age,  an  excellent  soldier  both  by  sea  and  land.” — Knolles: 
Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 


B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rival ;  one  who  is  equal  or  aspires  to  be  such. 

“  Gerard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch. :  Four  Plays  in  One. 

2.  One  who  makes  comparisons ;  a  scoffer,  a  giben 

“  To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 
II.  Gram.:  The  comparative  degree ;  an  adjective 
in  the  comparative  degree, 
comparative  anatomy.  [Anatomy.] 
comparative  anatomist.  [Anatomist.] 
comparative  mythology.  [Mythology.] 
comparative  philology.  [Philology.] 
comparative  psychology,  s.  That  branch  of 
psychology  which  treats  of  the  comparative  psychic 
phenomena  exhibited  by  various  sentient  beings. 

comparative  religion.  [Religion.] 
eom-par'-a-tlve-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  comparative ; 


“There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoy-  -ly.]  According  to  or  in  respect  of  comparison;  in 
ment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend.”— Addison.  a  state  of  comparison ;  not  positively  or  absolutely ; 

com'-par-^-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comparable; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  comparable  or 
worthy  of  comparison. 

com -par-3, -bly,  adv.  [Eng.  comparable) ;  -ly.] 

In  a  manner  or  degree  worthy  of  comparison.  - 

“There  could  no  form  for  such  a  royal  use  be  compara¬ 
bly  imagined,  like  that  of  the  foresaid  nation.” — Wotton: 

Architecture. 


-  .  -  -  ment  for  accurately  ascertaining  the 

,  measures  after  Bessel’s  mode.  The  micrometers 
II  Wiien  companies  are  authorized  by  the  State  are  placed  on  a  strong  mahogany  beam*  and  the 
Or  Government,  they  are  termed  corporations  (q.v.).  slide,  which  carries  the  two  measures  to  bo  com- 
2.  Mil. :  The  smallest  command  of  a  captain  of  pared,  is  so  arranged  that  it  moves  them  exactly 
inlantry.  In  the  United  States  a  company  of  in-  behind  one  another  in  the  micrometer  line,  and 
,antry  (full  strength)  numbers  100  men.  In  Europe  there  retains  them. 


com'-pgr-ate,  s.  [Lat.  comparata,  neut.  pi.  of 
comparatus,  pa.  par.  of  comparo= to  compare.] 

Logic :  One  of  two  things  compared  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  it  is  opposed  to  disparate  (q.  v.). 
pnm  nar-a-fpflr  *  rw  i  it.  •  •  ,  2.  To  bring  together  two  or  more  things  for  the 

«nt  for  ^oXfby  compTrS  ^  QUalitieS  °r 


relatively. 

“In  all  cases  it  was  the  transference  of  motion  from  the 
aether  to  the  comparatively  quiescent  molecules  of  the  gas 
or  vapor.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.,  xiv., 
p.  207. 

com-pare  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  comparer ;  Ital.  com- 
parare;  bp.  <fc  Port,  comparar,  from  Lat.  comparo: 
com=cum= together,  with ;  and  paro  —  to  prepare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1-  To  bring  together;  to  procure,  prepare,  oi 
provide. 


“They  .  . 
are  not  wise.”- 


comparing  themselves  among  themselves. 
2  Cor.  x.  12. 


(1)  With  the  prep.  with. 

“  If  he  compares  this  translation  with  the  original,  h* 
.  .” — Addison  Spectator. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


compare 


1009 


compass 


*(2)  With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

“ .  .  .  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three,  to  six,  .  . 
-Locke. 

3.  To  represent  one  thing  by  comparison  or  simili¬ 
tude  to  another ;  to  liken. 

(1)  Witli  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

“  Solon  comp  ared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and  orators 
and  counselors  to  the  winds  .  .  .’’—Bacon:  Apoph¬ 

thegms. 

*(2)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"...  or  with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it?” 
— Mark  iv.  30. 

II.  Grammar :  To  inflect  according  to  the  degrees 
of  quantity  or  quality ;  to  state  the  comparative 
and  superlative  forms  of.  [Comparison.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  admit  or  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  to  be  like  or  equal. 

“  As  no  culture  or  graffer  will  exalt  the  French  wines  to 
compare  with  the  wines  of  Greece,  Canaries  and  Monte- 
fiasco  .  .  ” — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  i.  144. 

*2.  To  think  one’s  self  equal  or  comparable  to 
another. 

“I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man.” — Shakesp.: 
Tioelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

3.  To  vie,  to  emulate. 

“  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 

Were  she  to  work.” 

Dryden:  Pygmalion  and  the  Statue. 
*4.  To  make  a  comparison. 

'*  O  Richard!  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 

Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

.IT  To  compare  notes:  To  exchange  opinions  or 
views ;  to  compare  the  results  of  inquiry  or  investi¬ 
gation. 

*com-pare'  (2),  v.  i.  [Compete,  u.]  To  appear 
plain,  to  be  manifest. 

“The  tressoun  aganis  thaim  comparit — that  he  wescon- 
dampnitto  de.” — Bellend.:  T.  Liv.,  p.  90. 

*C0m-pare,  a.  [Lat.  compar:  com—cum=v?ith. ; 
jp«r=equal.]  Equal,  comparable. 

“  Schew — that  thare  is  na  horsmen  compare  to  youre 
horsmen,  nor  yit  na  futemen  compare  to  your  futemen.” 
— Bellend.:  T.  Liv.,  p.  362. 
com-pare,  s.  [Compake,  v.] 
tl.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  compared  or 
worthy  of  comparison ;  fitness  to  enter  into  com¬ 
parison. 

“The  field’s  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare.” 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  and.  Adonis. 

*2.  An  illustration  by  comparison;  similitude, 
simile,  comparison. 

“  Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  bi g  compare." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

com-par’ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compare,  u.] 

“  The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright  compared 
with  aught  on  earth.” — John  Milton. 

fcom-par'-er,  s.  [Eng.  compar(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  compares  or  makes  a  comparison  between  dif¬ 
ferent  things. 

“  It  was  the  comparer’s  purpose  to  discover  Mr.  White- 
field’s  enthusiasms.” — Bp.  Lavington:  Enthusiasm  ofMeth. 
and  Pap.  compared. 

com-par’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Compake,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  com¬ 
parison  ;  comparison. 

“  In  the  comparings,  we  maye  not  looke  that  all  should 
answere  in  equalitie.” — A  bp.  Cranmer  to  Bp.  Gardiner, 

p.  409. 

com-par’-i-son,  *com-par-i-soun,  *com-par- 
y-son,  *com-par-y-soun,  s.  [O.  Fr .  comparaisun, 
compareson ;  Lat.  compar atio=  a  bringing  together, 
comparison,  from  comparo— to  bring  together ;  pref. 
com = cwm = with ;  j> aro  =  to  prepare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  comparing,  or  bringing  two  or  more 
things  together  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their 
relative  qualities  or  properties. 

“  And  have  thy  joys. 

Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours?” 

Courier :  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

“  One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and,  by  comparison,  justly 
called,  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet  wide.” — Macaulay: 
Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  quality  or  state  of  things  admitting  of  being 
compared,  as :  “  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.” 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  act  or  process  of  comparing  an 
adjective  or  adverb ;  the  state  of  being  compared. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  two  things  are  com¬ 
pared  together  with  respect  to  some  quality  or 
property  common  to  both. 


TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  comparison 
and  contrast :  “Likeness  in  the  quality  and  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a  comparison ; 
likeness  in  the  degree  and  opposition  in  the  quality 
are  requisite  for  a  contrast:  things  of  the  same  color 
ar e  compared;  those  of  an  opposite  color  are  con¬ 
trasted  ;  a  comparison  is  made  between  two  shades 
of  red ;  a  contrast  between  black  and  white.  Com¬ 
parison  is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to 
ascertain  the  true  relations  of  objects;  contrast  is 
of  utility  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  opposite  qualities ;  things  are  large  or 
small .  by  comparison;  they  are  magnified  or 
diminished  by  contrast ;  the  value  of  a  coin  is  best 
learnt  by  comparing  it  with  another  of  the  same 
metal ;  the  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly 
felt  when  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another.” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  difference  between  comparison  and.  simile, 
see  Simile. 

*com-par  -l-son,  *com-par  i-soun,  *com-par- 
i-sun,  *com  par-y-soun,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Comparison,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compare. 

“Thus  comparisunez  Kryst  the  kyndom  of  hevenne 
To  thisfrelioh  feste.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  161. 

2.  To  make  like,  to  construct  after  a  model. 

“To  sum  of -bestes  he  it  comparisoune.” — Wycliffe:  Wis¬ 
dom,  xiii.  14. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try  conclusions,  to  meet,  to  come 
together,  to  join  in  battle. 

“Yif  thoutristest  in  thi  vertues,  come  doun  to  vs  into 
the  feeld  and  there  comparysoun  we  togidre.” — Wycliffe: 
Maccab.,x.  71. 

*c6m-part',  V.  t.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  compartir;  Ital. 
compartire ;  Low  Lat.  compartio,  from  Lat.  com= 
m*m=with,  and  ,partior=  to  share,  to  divide  ;  pars= 
a  part,  a  share.]  To  divide  or  distribute  a  general 
design  into  its  various  constituent  parts.  ( Wotton. ) 

*c6m-part'  s.  [Compakt,  v.)  A  part,  piece,  or 
subdivision. 

“ .  .  .  yet  remain  unseparable,  as  being  comparts  of 

the  same  substance.” — Scott:  Practic.  Disc.,  xxii. 

*c6nr-part'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compaet,  v.] 

*c6m-part'-i-ment,  s.  [Compaktment.] 

“  The  circumference  is  divided  into  twelve  comparli - 
merits,  each  containing  a  complete  picture.” — Pope. 

*com-part'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compaet,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.] 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  a 
design  into  its  various  constituent  parts ;  compar- 
tition. 

“I  make  haste  to  the  casting  and  comparting  of  the 
whole  work.” — Sir  II.  Wotton:  Elements  of  Architecture. 

*COin-par-tr-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  compartitio, 
from  compartio=to  share,  to  divide ;  from  Lat.  com 
—cum=with, partior=to  share,  to  divide.] 

1.  The  act  of  comparting  or  dividing  a  general 
design,  as  the  ground-plot  of  an  edifice,  into  its 
various  constituent  parts. 

“I  will  come  to  the  compartition,  by  which  the  authors 
of  this  art  understand  a  graceful  and  useful  distribution 
of  the  whole  ground  plot,  .  .  .” — Sir  H.  Wotton:  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Architecture. 

2.  The  several  subdivisions  or  parts  marked  out 
or  separated ;  a  compartment. 

“  Their  temples  and  amphitheaters  needed  no  compar- 
tit  ions.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

com-part’-ment,  *com-part'-I-ment,  s.  [Fr. 

compartiment ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  compartimento,  from 
Low  Lat.  compartimentum,  from  compartio=  to 
divide,  to  share.]  [Compaet,  t\] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  division,  or  one  of  the  separate  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

“The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
compartments, bases,  pedestals,  and  buildings.” — Peacham: 
Complete  Gentleman. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  carriage,  room,  &c»,  partially 
separated  or  shut  off  from  the  remaining  portion. 

“As  there  was  only  one  male  passenger  in  the  compart¬ 
ment,  and  he  apparently  asleep,  the  door  was  closed,  and 
the  train  again  started. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naval  Arch. :  One  of  the  separate  portions  into 
which  the  hold  of  a  ship  is  divided  by  strong  water¬ 
tight  bulkheads. 

“The  danger  of  serious-damage  .  .  .  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  minutely  subdividing  the  internal  space 
into  watertight  compartments  .  .  .’’—Brit.  Quart.  Rev. 

2.  Arch. :  One  portion  of  an  edifice,  as  one  arch 
is  the  compartment  of  an  arcade. 

3.  Her. :  The  partitions  and  quarterings  of  the 
escutcheon  according  to  the  number  of  coats  in  it. 


*4.  Painting:  A  regular  orderly  disposition  of  fig¬ 
ures  about  any  picture,  map,  or  draught. 

*5.  Hortic. :  A  bed,  or  border,  composed  of  several 
different  figures  arranged  with  symmetry  to  adorn 
a  parterre. 

compartment-bulkheads,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Most  of  the  iron  ships  have  adopted  the 
Chinese  plan  of  dividing  the  hold  a  thwart-ship  by 
strong  watertight  bulkheads  into  compartments,  sp 
that  a  leak  in  any  one  of  them  does  not  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  others,  thus  strengthening  a  vessel, 
besides  adding  to  its  security.  'Compartment-bulk¬ 
heads  were  first  directed  to  be  fitted,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Commander  Belcher,  in  the 
English  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  at  Chatham,  for 
Arctic  service,  in  1835.  Now  all  steamships  are  so 
constructed. 

compartment-ceiling,  s.  One  divided  into 
panels,  which  aTe  usually  surrounded  by  moldings. 
( Gwilt .) 

compartment-tiles,  s.  pi.  An  arrangement  of 
varnished  red  and  white  tiles  on  a  roof.  (Gwilt.) 

*Com-part'-ner,  e.  [Pref.  com= Lat.  cwm=with ; 
Eng.  partner  (q.  V.).]  A  partner,  a  sharer,  a  co¬ 
partner.  ( Pearson .j 

*c6m-part’-ner-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  compartner; 
-ship.)  'Co-partnership,  partnership. 

“My  wife’s  compartnership,  my  Kate’s,  my  Hfete.” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeok.  iv.  3. 

compass,  *com-pas,  *cum-pas,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
compas;  Sp.  compos;  Port,  compasso ,  compago; 
Ital.  compasso;  Low  Lat.  compassus—a  circle,  from 
Lat.  com=cum=-with,  and  passus—&  pace,  a  step.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Liter  ally: 

t(l)  A  circle.  [To  Fetch  a  Compass.] 

“Alle  satte  atte  mete  in  compas  aboute.” 

Chaucer:  The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1.  623. 

*(2)  A  going  round,  a  circular  way  or  course. 

“  A  street  was  in  round  .  .  .  and  bar  in  to  the  soler 
of  the  temple  by  compas.” — Wycliffe:  Ezech.  xli.  7. 

*(3)  An  inclosing  line,  circuit,  or  circumference; 
a  space  inclosed  in  a  circle. 

“  [Borne]  now  on  sev’n  high  hills  triumphant  reigns. 

And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains.” 

Dryden:  Vimgil;  Georgia  ii.  784. 

*(4)  Space,  room,  limit,  area. 

“Ten  mile  compas  al  aboute.” — Cursor  Mundi,  2,275. 

(5)  Extent. 

“No  less  than  the  compass  of  twelve  books  .  ,  . 
Pope:  Essay  on  Homer’s  Battles . 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  Circuit  or  course. 

“  My  life  is  run  its  compass.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  3. 

(2)  Space  or  limits  of  time. 

“ .  .  .  within  the  compass  of  one  year, 

Atterbury. 

(3)  Due  limits  or  bounds,  moderation. 

“  Nothing  is  likelier  to  keep  a  man  within  compass, 

.  .  .  ’’—Locke. 

*(4)  Form,  appearance,  shape. 

“Ho  watz  the  fayrest  of  compas  &  colour  and  costes.” 

Sir  Gawayne,  943. 

(5)  Reach,  capacity,  extent. 

“  .  .  .  past  the  compass  of  my  wits.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo,  iv.  L 

*(6)  A  going  about,  or  by  roundabout  means,  to 
effect  anything;  stratagem. 

“  Fortune  .  .  .  caches  furthe  his  colde  wirdis  with 
cumpas  to  ende.”  Destr.  of  Troy,  2,710. 

*(7)  Craft,  cunning,  art. 

“  Ther  stont  a  trone  ... 

With  cumpas  ithrowen  and  with  gin  i-do.V 

Castle  of  Love,  739. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics:  A  circumscribing  instrument,  or 
one  for  describing  arcs  or  measurers’  lines. 

2.  Music:  The  range  or  power  of  the  voice  or 
of  any  musical  instrument;  the  extent  of  notes 
or  sounds  possible  to  be  expressed  by  it. 

“  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.” 

Dryden:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 

3.  Magnetism:  An  instrument  for  determining 
direction  by  means  of  a  poised  magnetic  needle. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  it ;  the  best  known  is  the 
mariner’s  compass.  [4.] 

4.  Naut.:  The  manner’s  compass,  which  is  a 
declination  compass  used  in  guiding  the  course  of 
a  ship.-  It  is  generally  inclosed  iu  a  box,  which 
again  is  placed  in  another  and  larger  one,  the  latter 
termed  the  binnacle,  the  appropriate  situation  of 
which  is  the  deck  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 
The  magnetized  needle,  which  is  the  essential  part 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ioa  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  ==  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h?l,  d«U 
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compass-bar 


compassing 


of  tho  mariner’s  compass,  is  fixed  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  card,  which  may  be  made  of  ordinary  card¬ 
board,  of  a  leaf  of  mica,  or  anything  similar.  By 
this  arrangement,  which  is  the  most  convenient 
one,  the  card  revolves  with  the  needle.  It  is  marked 
not.  merely  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  but  with 
various  minuter  divisions  so  as  to  constitute  32  in 
all.  To  keep  the  compass  in  a  horizontal  position, 
notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  gimbals.  In  an  iron  or  steel  vessel  there 
is  a  deviation  of  the  north  and  south  line  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  owing  to  the  permanent  magnet¬ 
ism  of  such  a  vessel.  This  is  compensated  for  by 
placing  a  permanent  steel  magnet  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  compass,  which  exerts  an  equal  and 
opposite  attraction  to  that  due  to  the  ship.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mariner’s  compass  was  in  use  in 
China  first  on  land  and  then,  after  an  interval,  to 
guide  ships  on  the  sea.  The  name  of  its  inventor 
has  not  been  preserved.  Guyot  de  Provins,  a  French 
poet,  who  in  A.  D.  1190  wrote  a  satire  called  “La 
Bible,”  speaks  of  it,  but  having  been  a  crusader  he 
may  have  seen  it  in  the  East.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian, 
1260,  A.  D.  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Amalfi,  a  navigator,  of 
N aples,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  suspension  of 
the  needle,  1302.  The  compass  is  also  said  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Swedes  in  the  time  of  king  Jarl 
Birger,  1250.  Its  variation  was  discovered  first  by 
Columbus,  1492;  afterward  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
1540.  The  compass  box  and  hanging  compass  used 
by  navigators  were  invented  by  William  Barlowe, 
an  English  divine  and  natural  philosopher,  in  1608. 

If  Azimuth  Compass:  [Azimuth.] 

Declination  Compass:  An  instrument  intended  to 
measure  the  magnetic  declination  of  a  place,  when 
its  astronomical  meridian  is  known. 

Inclination  Compass:  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  magnetic  inclination,  or  dip. 

Mariner’s  Compass :  Tho  same  as  Compass,  II.  4 
(q.  v.). 

Prismatic  Compass:  The  same  as  Azimuth  Com¬ 
pass  (q.  V.). 

Sine  Compass : 

Elect. :  A  form  of  galvanometer  for  measuring 
powerful  currents. 

Spirit  Compass:  A  form  of  mariner’s  compass,  in 
which  the  bowl  or  case  is  hermetically  sealed  and 
filled  with  alcohol  or  other  non-freezing  liquid.  The 
compass  card  is  made  with  hollow  compartments 
so  as  nearly  to  float.  In  this  way  the  friction  of  the 
pivot  or  point  of  support  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  compass  is  far  more  sensitive. 

Surveyor's  Compass :  An  instrument  used  by  sur¬ 
veyors  for  measuring  horizontal  angles.  It  consists 
of  a  rotating  telescope  with  collimation  lines, 
mounted  above  a  compass. 

Tangent  Compass: 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  a  voltaic  current  in  which  a  small  needle  is 
placed.  The  intensity  of  such  a  current  being  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  angle  of  deflection,  the  instrument 
ascertains  this  deflection,  after  which  its  corre¬ 
sponding  value  is  obtained  from  a  table  of  tangents, 
and  thus  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  measured. 


*111.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  In  compass ,  *in  cumpas : 

(1)  Lit.:  Around,  round  about.  [A.  1. 1.] 
“Biholdynge  hem  aboute  that  saten  in  cumpas  of  hym.” 

— Wycliffe :  Mark  iii.  34. 

(2)  Fig.:  Within  due  limits  or  bounds;  with  due 
moderation. 

2.  Within  compass:  The  same  as  in  compass  (2). 
*3.  To  fetch  a  compass:  To  go  round  in  a  circle,  to 

form  a  circle  or  circular  line. 

“And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  from  Azmon  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt  .  .  — Numb,  xxxiv.  5. 

If  The  expression  translated  in  Acts  xxvii.  13, 
“  fetched  a  compass.”  appears  in  the  revised  version 
as  “  made  a  circuit.” 

*4 .  To  keep  compass:  To  keep  within  bounds  or 
moderation. 

“  .  .  .  undertaking  for  him,  that  he  should  keep  com¬ 
pass  .  .  .” — King  James:  Witty  Apophthegms  (1669). 

B.  Asadj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

COmpass-bar,  s.  A  fixed  iron  ring  in  the  silver- 
from-lead-extracting  furnace,  which  supports  the 
test  or  cupel-hearth  in  place  in  the  reverberatory, 
where  the  process  is  carried  on.  [Silver-from- 

LEAD-EXTRACTING  FURNACE.]  {Knight.) 

compass-board,  s.  The  hole-board  of  the  loom 
for  fancy  weaving.  It  is  an  upright  board  of  the 
loom  through  which  pass  the  neck-twines.  {Knight.) 

compass-box,  s.  The  box  or  case  in  which  a 
compass  is  kept. 

compass-brick,  s.  A  brick  with  a  curved  face, 
suitable  for  wells  and  other  circular  work. 
{Knight.) 

compass-card,  s.  The  card  of  a  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass  on  which  the  points  are  drawn.  It  is  usually 
attached  to  the  needle,  and  is  read  with  reference 
to  a  mark  which  represents  the  ship’s  head. 
{Knight.) 


compass-dials,  s.  pi. 

Mech. :  Small  dials  fitted  into  boxes  for  the  pocket, 
to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  needle,  that  indi¬ 
cates  how  to  set  it  right ;  for  by  turning  the  dial 
about,  the  cock  or  style  stands  directly  over  the 
needle. 

compass-headed,  a. 

O.  Arch. :  Circular.  {Weale.) 
compass-joint,  s.  A  form  of  joint  usual  in  com¬ 
passes  in  which  one  leg  has  a  circular  disk  or  two, 
clanlped  between  other  disks  belonging  to  the  fellow 
leg. 

compass-needle,  s.  The  polarized  bar  which  is 
suspended  so  as  to  assume  a  direction  resulting 
from  the  earth’s  magnetism.  There  are  several 
ways  of  suspending  the  needle.  [Mariner’s  Com¬ 
pass,  Dip-compass,  Magnetometer.] 
compass  of  the  figure  8.  A  compass  with  double 
calipers,  measuring  with  one  pair  of  branches  and 
giving  the  measure  with  the  other.  [Calipers.] 
compass-plane,  s.  A  plane  with  a  curved  face, 
used  to  work  on  concave  surfaces, 
compass-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Silphium  laciniatum,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Compositae.  It  is  called  compass-plant  because  it 
is  said  that  it  presents  the  edges  of  its  leaves  north 
and  south,  while  their  faces  are  turned  east  and 
west.  It  grows  freely  on  our  western  prairies,  where 
travelers  on  dark  nights  are  said  to  feel  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  to  ascertain  the  points  of  the  compass 
when  no  other  means  are  available  for  helping  them 
on  their  way. 
compass-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bent  rafter  or  curb  roof, 
compass-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  narrow  blade, 
adapted  to  run  in  a  circle  of  moderate  radius.  By 
a  rotation  of  the  hand  it  is  constantly  swerved,  and 
its  kerf  allows  it  some  play,  so  that  it  cuts  in  a 
curve.  It  is  usually  thick  enough  on  the  cutting- 
edge  to  run  without  any  set.  The  blade  is  an  inch 
wide  next  to  the  handle,  tapers  to  one  quarter  inch 
at  the  point,  and  has  five  teeth  to  the  inch.  ^  Other¬ 
wise  known  as  a  Fret-saw,  Lock-saw,  or  Key-hole 
saw. 

“  The  compass-saw  should  not  have  its  teeth  set,  as 
other  saws  have;  but  the  edge  of  it  should  be  made  so 
broad,  and  the  back  so  thin,  that  it  may  easily  follow  the 
broad  edge.  Its  office  is  to  cut  a  round;  and  therefore 
the  edge  must  be  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  that  the 
back  may  have  a  wide  kerf  to  turn  in.” — Moxon. 

compass-timber,  s.  Timber  naturally  crooked, 
curved,  or  arched,  used  for  ships’  frames,  to  secure 
deck-beams  to  the  frames,  &c. 
compass-window,  s.  • 

Arch. :  A  circular,  bay,  or  oriel  window. 
*COmpass-wise,  *compas-wyse,  adv.  In  man¬ 
ner  of  a  circle. 

“A  serpent  great  did  slyde,  with  circles  seuen  of 
mighty  sise 

Along  the  graue  he  drew  with  foldings  seuen  in 
compas-wyse.”  Phaer.:  Virgill.  Ainiedos,  bk.  v. 

com  -pass,  *com-pas,  *cum-pass,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O. 

Fr.  compasser;  Sp.  compasar ;  Port,  compassar; 
Ital.  compassare.\  [Compass,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  go  round  or  about,  circuit. 

“He  compasside  alle  the  cuntreis  of  Egipt.” — Wycliffe: 
Genes  is  xli.  16.  ( Purvey . ) 

“  Old  Corineus  compassed  thrice  the  crew.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Mneid ,  vi.  327. 

(2)  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  environ  ;  to  inclose 
or  embrace  ;  to  besiege,  to  beleaguer  or  block  up. 

(а)  Absolutely. 

“The  compast  the  knight,  closit  hym  within.” 

Destr.  of  Troy,  10,292. 

(б)  Followed  by  the  adverb  about. 

“.  .  .  and  they  came  by  night,  and'  compassed  the  city 
about.” — 2  Kings  vi.  14. 

(c)  Followed  by  the  adverb  in. 

“  And  they  compassed  him  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him 
,  .  .” — Judges  xvi.  2. 

(d)  Followed  by  the  adverbs  around  or  round. 
“Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 

compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side.”— 
Luke  xix.  43. 

“Observe  the  crowds  that  compass  him  around.” 

Dryden:  Virgil. 

(e)  Followed  by  the  adverbs  round  about. 

(3)  To  inclose  with  a  wall. 

“.  .  .  and  compassed  about  Ophel,  and  raised  it  up  a 
very  great  height,  .  .  .” — 3  Chron.  xxxlii.  14. 

(4)  To  include,  to  contain. 

“Which  have  her  cercles  by  hem  selve 
Compassed  in  the  zodiaque.” 

Gower,  iii.  108. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  obtain,  to  succeed  in,  to  bring  about. 

“But  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  compassing  this 

end  was,  that  the  people  of  England  should  second  the- 
efforts  of  an  insignificant  corporation.” — Huxley:  Law 
Sermons  (5th  ed.),  i.  3. 

(2)  To  plot,  to  imagine,  to  contrive  ;  to  revolve  in 
the  mind. 

“The  fals  blode compassed  tene  and  tray. 

Langtoft,  p.  303, 

(3)  To  design,  to  plan. 

(4)  To  comprehend,  to  seize  in  the  mind,  to  appre¬ 
hend. 

“.  .  .a  thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too  hard 
to  be  mastered,  without  brains  and  study,  .  .  — 

South. 

(5)  To  seize,  to  attack. 

“.  .  .that  he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirm* 
ity.” — Heb.  v.  2. 

(6)  To  surround,  to  attend  closely  on,  to  accom» 
pany- 

“  Now  all  the  blessings 
Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  L 

(7)  To  invest,  to  beset,  to  surround  hostilely. 

“  When  waves  of  death  compass  me.” — Ps.  xviii,  4. 

(8)  To  surround,  to  encircle. 

“.  .  .  with  favor  compass  as  a  shield.” — Ps.  v.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  To  enter  into  a  plot  or  design,  or  to  take 
measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  criminal  actr 
especially  in  the  phrase  to  compass  the  death  of  any 
person 

.2.  Naval  Arch. :  To  bend  timber  into  a  curve  for 
the  building  of  ships.  [Compass-timber.] 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  round  or  in  a  circle. 

“To  compas;  girare,  circinare  et  cetera:  vbi  to  go 
a-bowte.” — Cathol*  Anglicum. 

2.  Fig. :  To  plot,  to  plan  or  intend. 

“  He  compassed  in  his  thought 
To  maken  hir  a  schamful  deth  to  deye.” 

Chauncer:  C.  T.,  5,011. 

Com'-pass-^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  compass;  - able .] 
Capable  of  being  compassed  {lit.  &  fig.).  {Burke.) 

com'-passed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compass,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  Asadj.:  Circular,  rounded. 

compassed-window,  s. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  Compass-window  (q.  v.). 

com  -pass-er,  s.  [Eng.  compass,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  compasses  or  plots. 

c6m'-pass-e§,  s.  pi.  [Compass,  s.]  A  two-legged 
instrument  for  measuring  distances,  or  for  describ¬ 
ing  arcs  or  circles.  The  compass  was  a  common 
implement  among  the  carpenters  and  masons  of 
ancient  times. 

com-psiss-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compass,  v  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  In  senses' 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  going  round,  encircling,  or 
inclosing. 

“  The  gardyn  was  by  mesuryng 
Right  evene  and  square  in  compassing.” 

Rom.  of  Rose,  1, 349. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  planning  or  contriving.  [II.  1.] 

“  Ther  saw  I  furst  the  derk  ymaginyng 
Of  felony,  and  al  the  compassyng.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,997.. 

*(2)  A  plan,  a  design. 

“  Many  subtile  compassinges 
As  rabewyures  and  pynacles.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.  99. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  act  of  plotting  or  entering  into  a 
design  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  criminal  act. 
Specially  used  of  plotting  the  death  of  the  chief 
executive,  which  is  treason.  To  provide  weapons 
or  ammunition  for  killing  the  head  of  government, 
or  to  consult  how  the  deed  may  be  done,  or  to  con¬ 
spire  to.  imprison  him  by  force,  are  all  Held  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbids  the  compassing 
of  the  ruler’s  death,  and  are  high  treason. 

“  Let  us  next  see  what  is  a  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  &c.  They  are  synonymous  terms;  the 
word  compass  signifying  the  purpose  or  design  of  the 
mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech,  the  carrying 
such  design  to  effect.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv„ 
ch.  6. 

2.  Naval  Arch. :  The  act  of  bending  timber  into  a 
curve  for  the  building  of  ships.  [Compass-timber.] 
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com-pas  -sion  (sion  as  shon),  com-pas-sioun, 

s.  [O.  Er.  compassion ;  Sp.  compasion;  Ital.  corn- 
passione,  from  Lat.  compassio  =  sympathy,  from 
compassus,  pa.  par.  of  compatior— to  suffer  or  sym¬ 
pathize  with:  com— cum  —  together ;  patior  =  to 
suffer.] 

1.  Sing.:  The  act  or  state  of  sympathizing  with 
the  sufferings,  troubles,  or  misfortunes  of  another ; 
pity,  commiseration,  sympathy. 

“Compassion  is  that  species  of  affection,  which  is  ex¬ 
cited,  either  by  the  actual  distress  of  its  object,  or  by  some 
impending  calamity  which  appears  inevitable.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  expresses  this  idea  with  strict 
propriety;  as  it  signifies  suffering  with  the  object.” — 
Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  §  3. 

*2.  PI. :  An  act  of  mercy  or  pity. 

“Shew  mercy  and  compassions  every  man  to  his 
brother.” — Zech.,  vii.  9. 

If  For  the  difference  between  compassion,  pity, 
and  sympathy,  see  the  latter  words. 

*com-pas -sion  (sion  as  shon),  v.  t.  [Com¬ 
passion,  s.]  To  have  compassion  on ;  to  pity,  to 
compassionate. 

“O  heavens!  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 

And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him?” 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  Andron.,  iv.  1. 
cbm-pas  -sion  &  ble,  a.  [Eng.  compassion ; 
-able.] 

1.  Deserving  of  or  calling  for  compassion,  pity,  or 
mercy ;  pitiable. 

“  The  judge  should  tender  the  party’s  case  as  eompas- 
sionable,  and  desire  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
evil  .  .  .  ” — Barrow:  Serin.,  i.  282. 

2.  Feeling  compassion  or  sympathy ;  compas¬ 
sionate. 

com-pas  -sion-^te,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  compassion, 
and  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Liable  to  the  same  feelings  or  affections; 
sympathetic. 

“  X  think  this  reason  is  nearest  truth,  that  the  nose  is 
most  compassionate  with  this  part.” — Donne:  Problems,  xi. 
*2.  Exciting  compassion  or  pity  ;  pitiable. 

“  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

“Your  case  is  truly  a  compassionate  one.” — Colman: 
Eng.  Merchant,  v.  1. 

3.  Feeling  compassion  or  pity;  tender-hearted, 
merciful ;  inclined  to  compassion  or  sympathy  for 
others. 

“  A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate .” 

Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xi. 

*B.  Assubst.:  One  who  feels  pity  or  compassion 
for  another. 

com-pas'-sion-ate,  v.  t.  [Compassionate,  a.] 
To  have  compassion  on,  to  pity,  commiserate,  or 
sympathize  with. 

“  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me  ! 

What  is  compassion,  when  ’tis  void  of  love  ?” 

Addison:  Cato. 

♦com-pas  -sion-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compas¬ 
sionate,  v .] 

com-pas  -sion-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  compassion¬ 
ate;  -ly.]  In  a  compassionate  or  sympathizing 
manner;  mercifully ,  pityingly.  (Sharp.) 

com-pas  -sion-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compassion¬ 
ate ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  compas¬ 
sionate. 

com-pas -sion-a-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Com¬ 
passionate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C-  As  subst. :  The  act  of  feeling  compassion,  pity, 
or  sympathy ;  compassion. 

com-pas  -sion  at-Ive,  a.  [English  compassion¬ 
ate)  ;  -ive.J  Feeling  compassion  ;  compassionate. 

“Nor  would  he  have  permitted  his  compassionative 
nature  to  imagine  it  belonged  to  God's  mercy  to  change 
its  condition  in  those  that  are  damned,  from  pain  to  hap¬ 
piness.” — Sir  K.  Digby:  Observations  on  Browne’s  Religio 
Medici.  (Latham.) 

com-pas'-sioned,pa.  par.  ora.  [Compassion,  v.] 
cbm  -pass-less,  a.  [Eng.  compass;  -less.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  compass.  (Knowles.) 

COm'-p^SS-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  compass;  -ly.]  In  pro¬ 
portion,  fittingly,  skillfully. 

« .  .  .  who  made  all  compassly."  —  Sylvester:  The 
Lawe,  p.  540.  (Davies.) 

com  -pass -ment,  *com-pace-ment,  *com- 
passe-meht,  s.  [Eng.  compass;  -ment.]  A  con¬ 
trivance,  plan,  or  compassing. 

“Through  whos  oompassement  and  guile 

Ful  many  a  man  hath  lost  his  while.” 

Gower,  i.  237. 

com  -pfist,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compass,  v.] 

“The  yeare  begins  his  compast  course  anew.’ 

Spenser:  Sonnet ,  62. 


corth-pa  teffl  i-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  compaternitas, 
from  Lat.  com = cu m= with,  and  paternitas  —  the 
relation  of  a  father;  pater = a  father.]  The  state  or 
position  of  a  godfather. 

V  Cossipred,  or  oompaternity,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a 
spiritual  affinity;  and  a  juror  that  was  gossip  to  either  of 
the  parties  might,  in  former  times,  have  been  challenged 
as  not  indifferent  by  our  law.”— Davies;  State  of  Ireland. 

com-pat-I-bir-i-ty,  *  com-pet-i-bil-i-ty,  s. 
[tr.  compatibility ;  Ital .  compatibility.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  ot  being  compatible,  consistency ;  congruity, 
harmony  with,  compatibleness. 

“  ■  ■  •  the  compatibility  and  concurrence  of  such  prop¬ 
erties  in  one  thing,  ,  .  .” — Barrow,  vol.  ii.,  serm.  9. 

com-pat  -l-ble,  *com-pet-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp. 

compatible ;  Port,  compativel;  Ital.  compatibile; 
Low  Lat.  compatibilis,  from  Lat.  compatior  =  to 
suffer  together ;  wrongly  taken  by  some  as  altered 
from  competible  (q.  v.)  ;  from  competo—  to  go  or 
come  together,  ...  to  strive  for :  com=together, 
and  peto=  to  go  to,  ...  to  seek.  Puttenham 
in  1589  ranked  this  word  among  those  then  quite 
recently  introduced  into  the  language.]  Consistent 
with,  congruous,  in  harmony  with,  suitable,  fit, 
agreeable  to. 

“.  .  .  such  qualities  as  are  ■  by  nature  the  ment  com. 
patible;  valor  with  anger,  meekness  with  piety,  and  pru¬ 
dence  with  dissimulation.”—  Broome. 

(1)  Rarely  (followed  by  to) : 

“  The  object  of  the  will  is  such  a  good  as  is  compatible 
to  an  intellectual  nature.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

(2)  Generally  (followed  by  with) : 

“ .  .  .  and  scarce  compatible  with  his  state  at  home.” 
— Baker:  Edw.  III.,  an.  1347. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compatible 
and  consistent:  “  Compatibility  has  a  principal  ref¬ 
erence  to  plans  and  measures ;  consistency  to  char¬ 
acter,  conduct,  and  station.  Everything  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  a  plan  which  does  not  interrupt  its 
prosecution;  everything  is  consistent  with  a  per¬ 
son’s  station  by  which  it  is  neither  degraded  nor 
elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  good  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interference ; 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  elevated  and  dignified 
character  of  a  clergyman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  other  men.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

com-pat -i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compatible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  compatible;  con¬ 
sistency,  congruity,  harmony,  fitness,  agreement. 

cbm-pat  -i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  compatible) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  compatible  manner,  consistently,  congruously, 
harmoniously,  in  agreement  with. 

*com-pa  -tient  (tient  as  silent),  a.  [Lat.  com- 
pafiens=suffering  together,  pr.  par.  of  compatior, 
from  com= together,  and  patior= to  suffer.]  Suffer¬ 
ing  together,  compassionate.  [Compacient.] 

“The  same  compatient  and  commorient  fates  and 
times.” — Sir  G.  Buck:  History  of  King  Richard  III. 

fcbm  pat  -rl-ot,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  compatriote .] 

A.  Assubst. :  One  of  the  same  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  same  country. 

"...  some  honour’d  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  ...” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

cbm-pat  -rl-bt-i§m,  s.  [Pref.  com,  and  patri¬ 
otism  (q.  v.).]  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a 
compatriot,  or  of  the  same  country. 

*eom-payn-ie,  *com-payn-ye,  s.  [Company.] 

“  Gret  compaynye  of  hey  men  in  Engelond.” — Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  370. 

♦corn-pear  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  compareo= to  be  per¬ 
fectly  apparent,  to  appear,  to  be  visible :  con,  and 
pareo= to  appear,  to  come  forth.]  To  put  in  an 
appearance ;  bo  appear  in  a  court  of  law. 

c0m.-pear-3.n9e,  s.  [Scotch  compear;  - ance .] 
The  act  of  putting  in  an  appearance  in  a  court  of 
law. 

com-pear  -ant,  s.  [Scotch  compear,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ant.]  The  same  as  Compeakeb  (q.  v.). 

com-pear'-er,  s.  [Scotch  compear,  and  Eng.  suff. 
. er .]  One  who  compears  in  a  law  court,  specially  if 
he  do  so  spontaneously,  to  request  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  constitute  himself  a  party  to  a  suit  as  it 
affects  his  interest.  (Scotch.) 

com-pe  er,  *com  per,  *cum-per,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
compeer,  compair ;  Lat.  compar,  from  com=cum— 
with,  and  par=equal.]  A  companion,  a  comrade, 
a  mate ;  one  equal  in  age  or  position  ;  an  equal. 

“  Yon  thorn — perchance  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers  .  .  .” 

Scott:  Marmion,  introd.  to  canto  ii. 

com-peer,  v.  t.  [Compeer,  s.]  To  equal,  to 
match,  to  mate. 

“  In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best.” 

Shakesp,:  King  Lear ,  v.  3. 


corn-pel  ,  V.  t.  [O.  Fr.  compellir;  Sp.  compelirf 
Port,  compellir,  from  Lat.  compello=  to  drive  to¬ 
gether,  to  compel:  cow— c«m=with,  together,  and 
pello— to  drive.] 

1.  To  force,  to  constrain,  to  drive,  to  oblige  to  do 
any  act. 

(1)  With  an  infinitive  expressing  the  act. 

“.  .  .  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross.” — Marls 

xxvii.  32. 

(2)  With  the  prep,  to  and  a  noun  to  express  th® 
act. 

“  Compel! d  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide.” 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  28 

(3)  With  the  act  not  expressed. 

“  He  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat  :  but  his  servant^, 
together  with  the  woman,  compelled  him.” — 1  Samueh 
xxvii.  23. 

2.  To  cause  or  bring  to  pass  under  compulsion,  ta 
force,  to  exact. 

“  The  Crown  had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


*3.  To  take  by  force,  to  seize,  to  ravish  from-- 
"...  commissions  which  compel  from  each- 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2h 

*4.  To  overpower,  to  seize. 

“  But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compell'd.” 

Dry  den:.. 

*5.  To  gather  close  together  into  a  body. 


“  Now  friendly  mix’d,  and  in  one  troop  compell'd 

Dryden. 

*6.  To  rule  over,  to  have  power  or  authority  oven. 
“  The  powers  tha  t  I  compel 
Shall  throw  thee  hence.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  650. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  compel,  t® 
force,  to  oblige,  and  to  necessitate:  “ Compulsion 
and  force  act  much  more  directly  and  positively 
than  oblige  or  necessitate  ;  and  the  latter  indicates 
more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We  are* 
compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives ;  we  are* 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  anything  else;  w@ 
are  forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  thought 
oftener  by  plain  strength ;  we  are  necessitated  solely 
by  circumstances.  An  adversary  is  compelled  too 
yield  who  resigns  from  despair  of  victory ;  he  is 
forced  to  yield  if  he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life ;  h@ 
is  obliged  to  yield  if  he  cannot  withstand  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  friends ;  he  is  necessitated  to  yield  if 
he  want  the  strength  to  continue.  An  obstinates 
person  must  he  compelled  to  give  up  his  point;  ea 
turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  be  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead  him  :  am 
unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  @i 
just  demand ;  we  are  all  occasionally  necessitated’. 
to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable  to  us.”  (Crabb  ~ 
Eng.  Synon.) 


Com-pel'-lA-ble,  a.  [En g. compel;  -able.]  Caj 
ble  of  being  compelled  or  constrained ;  liable  to, 
callable  of,  compulsion 


Capa- 


“  Now  in  the  state  of  Israel  under  kings,  was  there  any 
earthly  power  by  which  those  kings  were  compellable  to 
any  thing,  or  any  subject  allowed  to  resist  them  in  any 
case  whatsoever.” — Hobbes:  De  Coipore  Politico,  pt.  ii., 
p.  79. 

com-pel'-la-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  compellab(le )  f, 
-ly.]  By  way  of  compulsion. 

'com-pel-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compello.]  To  ad¬ 
dress,  to  speak  to. 


com-pel-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  compellaoti,  fron» 
compello  (1st  conj.)  =to  accost,  from  compello  (3d 
conj.)=to  drive  together.]  The  mode  or  style  ot 
salutation  or  address ;  appellation. 

“The  peculiar  compellation  of  the  kings  in  France  iw 
by  ‘sire,’  which  is  nothing  else  but  father.” — Temple. 

eom-pel'-lli-tive,  s.  [Lat.  compello= to  accost, 
to  address.] 

Gram. :  An  appellative,  an  appellation, 
compel-la-tor-y,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  sa 
Lat.  compellatorius,  from  compello=to  compel.J, 
Compulsatory,  compulsory. 

“  .  .  .  a  king  and  a  queen  to  be  constrained  by  pro¬ 
cess  compellatory  to  appear  in  any  court,  .  .  .  — 

Cavendish:  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 


com-pel  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Compel,  v.] 


A.  As  pa.  par.:  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those* 
of  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Enforced,  involuntary. 

“  .  .  .  finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sale,  we  put'oxrm 

compelled  valor  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

com-pel  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  compel;  -er.]  One  w!m» 
compels  or  constrains  another  to  any  act. 

“  .  .  .  what  trust  can  the  compeller  have  of  the  com¬ 

pelled  ?” — Strype:  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith;  On  the  Queer! m 
Marriage. 


bdil  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=£. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL. 
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eSm -pel'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

E.  Asadj.:  Exercising  power  or  authority ;  resist¬ 
less. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  forcing  or  constraining ; 
compulsion,  constraint. 

^’com-pel'-lifig-iy,  adv.  [En g.  compelling; -ly. 2 
By  way  of  compulsion ;  compulsorily. 

"Not  evidently,  compellingly  necessarily.”  —  Taylor: 
Meal  Presence,  s.  2. 

*com-pend,  s.  [Compendium. 1 

“Fix  in  memory  the  discourses,  and  abstract  them  into 
brief  compends.’’ — Watts.-  Improv.  of  the  Mind. 

*Com-pen-di-ar'-i-OuS,  a.  [Eat.  compendiarivs 
=  of  the  nature  of  a  compendium,  abridged.] 
Abridged,  brief,  concise,  compendious.  (Bailey.) 

*Com-pend  -i-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compendiatum, 
sap.  of  compendio— to  abridge.]  To  collect  together 
or -contain  briefly  or  concisely,  t®  epitomize. 

“It  concludeth  in  the  last  with  that  which  concludeth 
and  compendiateth  all  blessing,  peace  upon  Israel.” — Bp. 
of  London:  Vine  Palatine  (1614),  p.  2. 

com-pen-dI-o§’-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  compendios(us) ;  i 
connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  - ty. ]  The  same  as  Com- 
PENDIOUSNESS  (q.  V.). 

com-pen’-dl-ous,  a.  [Prov.  compendios;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  compendioso ,  from  Lat.  compendiosus 
=  (1)  advantageous,  (2)  "abridged.] 

1.  Of  a  book,  dtc.  :  Abridged,  summarized,  in  brief 
compass. 

“  .  .  .  thre  thinges  be  required  iu  the  oration  of  a 

man  hanyng  autorite,  that  it  be  compendious,  sententious 
and  delectable.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  ii.  2. 

2.  Of  anything: 

,(1)  Summed  up  in  short  compass. 

“  For  G-od  is  love — compendious  whole 
■Of  all  the  blessings  of  a  soul.” 

Byron:  Love  of  God. 

'*(2)  Summary;  direct,  not  circuitous  in  the 
method  of  operation. 

com-pen  di-ous-ly,  *c6m  pen'-di  ouse  ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  compendious ;  -ly. |  In  a  compendious 
manner,  in  brief  compass,  with  brevity,  shortly. 

“The  state  or  condition  of  matter,  before  the  worldwas 
a  making,  is  compendiously  expressed  by  the  word  chaos.” 
— Bentley. 

com-pen  -di  ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compendious; 
- ness .]  The  quality  of  being  compendious  ;  brevity, 
shortness. 

“The  inviting  easiness  and  compendiousness  of  this 
assertion,  should  dazzle  the  eyes.” — Bentley:  Serm. 

corn-pen1 -drum  (pi.  compendia) ,  s.  [Lat. 

c<rmpendium= a  hanging  together,  a  laying  up,  a 
storing,  ...  an  abridgment,  from  com  (con)  — 
together,  and  pendo=  to  cause  to  hang ;  Er.  com¬ 
pendium;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  compendio .]  An  abridg¬ 
ment. 

1.  Singular: 

“After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted  with  a  short  sys¬ 
tem,  or  compendium  of  a  science,  ...  it  is  then 
proper  to  read  a  larger  regular  treatise  on  that  subject.” 
—Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

f2.  Plural: 

“  .  .  .  was  principally  studied  in  Livy  or  in  the  clas¬ 

sical  compendia  of  Floras  and  Eutropius  and  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Lives.” — Lewis.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  i.,  §  i., 

vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

*com-pen'-S£t-ble,  a.  [0.  Fr.  &  Sp.  compensable.'] 
Able  to  be  compensated. 

eom'-pSn-sate,  com  pen'-sate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prom 
Lat.  compensatum,  sup.  of  compenso  =  to  weigh 
together,  to  weigh  one  thing  against  another,  freq. 
of  comp endo = to  weigh  together :  c am —to goth o r, 
and  pendo=  to  cause  to  hang  down,  to  weigh.] 

[COMPENSB.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  pay  the  proper  price  for,  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  ot  an 
equivalent  for  losses  sustained;  to  recompense,  to 

pay. 

“  .  .  .  I  should  at  least  secure  my  own, 

And  be  in  part  compensated 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  furnish  an  equivalent  for,  to  counter¬ 
balance,  to  make  a  sufficient  set-off  against. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  supply  au  equivalent,  to  make 
amends,  atonement,  or  set-off.  (Followed  by  for.) 

“.  .  .  but  that  blemish  .  .  .  was  one  for  which 
no  merit  could  compensate  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  H 1st. 

Eng..,  ch.  xv. 

com  -pen-sa-ted,  com-pen'-sa-ted,  pa.  par.  & 
a.  [Compensate,  v.  t.  ] 

ccm-pen-sa  ting,  com-pen-sa-ting,  pr.  par. 
or  a.  [Compensate.] 

IT  Compensating  strips:  [The  same  as  Compen¬ 
sation  Steeps  (q.  v.),] 

com-pen-sa’-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Er.  compensation; 
Sp.  compensacion ;  Port.  compensagao ;  Ital.  com- 
pensazione,  from  Lat.  compensation 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  an  equivalent  for. 

.  That  which  constitutes  an  equivalent  for 

something  else. 

(1)  Lit. :  That  which  is  given  or  received  as  an 
equivalent  for  services  rendered,  losses  sustained, 
sufferings  endured,  or  in  payment  of  a  debt; 
amends,  remuneration,  payment,  recompense. 

“ .  .  .  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recent 
losses.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng ^  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Fig. :  That  which  balances  or  is  an  equivalent 
for  something  else,  or  makes  good  a  deficiency. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Gen.:  The  same  as  A.  I.  (1). 

2.  Spec. :  A  stoppage  or  set-off.  When  one  is  sued 
for  a  debt,  it  is  competent  for  him,  partially  or 
wholly,  to  bar  the  claim,  by  alleging  "that  be  is  the 
plaintiff’s  creditor  for  services  rendered  or  money 
lent.  If  the  sum  claimed  from  the  plaintiff  is  found 
to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  that  for  which  he 
sues,  the  two  are  held  to  compensate  or  balance 
each  other ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  less,  it  dimin¬ 
ishes  by  so  much  the  prosecutor’s  claim.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  defendant  feel  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff 
more  than  that  individual  is  indebted  to  him,  he  is 
required  at  the  outset  to  pay  into  court  the  smaller 
sum  for  which  he  admits  himself  to  be  responsible. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  xx.) 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  compensa¬ 
tion,  satisfaction,  amends,  remuneration,  recom¬ 
pense,  requital,  and  reward:  “The  first  three  of 
these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  return  for 
some  evil ;  remuneration,  recompense,  and  requital, 
a  return  for  some  good ;  reward,  a  return  for  either 
good  or  evil.  A  compensation  is  something  real ;  it 
is  made  for  some  positive  injury  sustained ;  justice 
requires  that  it  should  be  equal  in  valuerif  not  like  in 
kind,  to  that  which  is  lost  or  injured :  a  satisfaction 
may  be  imaginary,  both  as  to  the  injury  and  the  re¬ 
turn  ;  itis  given  for  personal  injuries,  and  depends  on 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  be  satisfied :  amends 
is  real,  but  not  always  made  for  injuries  done  to 
others,  as  for  offenses  committed  by  ourselves.  Suf¬ 
ferers  ought  to  have  a  compensation  for  the  injuries 
they  have  sustained  through  our  means,  but  there 
are  injuries,  particularly  those  which  wound  the 
feelings,  for  which  there  can  be  no  compensation: 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  satis¬ 
faction  ;  their  offended  pride  is  not  satisfied  without 
the  humiliation  of  their  adversary :  an  amends  is 
honorable  which  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best 
amends  which  an  offending  person  can  make  is  to 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  avoid  a  repetition  .  .  . 
Compensation  is  made  for  bodily  labor  and  menial 
offices ;  remuneration  for  mental  exertions,  for  lit¬ 
erary,  civil,  or  political  offices  ...  A  recompense 
is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  service  and  to  the  re¬ 
turn  ;  it  is  an  act  of  generosity  .  .  .  Requital  is 
a  return  for  a  kindness ;  the  making  it  is  an  act  of 
gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the  feelings  : 
it  sometimes  [though  not  often]  happens  that  the 
only  requital  which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the 
animosity  of  the  person  served.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
By  non.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

compensation  balance,  s. 

Hor. :  A  balance-wheel  for  a  watch  or  chronome¬ 
ter,  so  constructed  as  to  make  isochronal  (equal 
time)  beats,  notwithstanding  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  effect  is  usually  attained  by  having  the 
balance-wheel  cut  into  two  segments,  the  arcs  being 
fixed,  at  one  end  each.  This  allows  space  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  with  no  variation  in  size  of 
the  wheel. 


compensation  strips,  s.  pi.  Two  blades  of  cop- 
per  and  iron  soldered  together  and  fixed  to  the  rod 
of  a  pendulum,  the  copper  rod,  which  is  the  more 
expansible,  being  below  the  iron.  As  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls,  the  pendulum  rod  becomes  shorter,  but 
the  strips,  if  in  their  normal  state  horizontal,  now 
curve  with  the  convex  portion  upward.  If  again 
the  temperature  rises,  the  pendulum  ball. descends, 
but  the  strips,  which  now  curve  with  their  convex¬ 
ity  downward,  make  a  compensation  for  this.  Both 
in  the  former  case  and  in  that  now  described,  the 
center  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  Compensation  strips  are  called  also  com¬ 
pensating  strips. 

com-pen'-sa-tive,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  compen¬ 
sates),  pa.  par.  of  compenso;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ive, 
from  Lat.  -ivus-2 

A.  Asadj.:  Compensating,  making  good  a  loss. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  acts  in  a  compensatory 
way ;  an  equivalent. 

com -pen-sa-tor,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.] 

I.  Gen. :  That  which  acts  in  a  compensatory  way; 
that  which  acts  as  an  equivalent  for  something  else. 

II.  Specialty : 

1.  Iron  Bridges,  &c. :  Appliances  used  in  iron 
bridges  and  similar  structures  with  The  view  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  metal  room  to  expand  with  heat. 

2.  Naut. :  An  iron  plate  placed  near  the  compass 
on  board  iron  vessels  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
local  attraction  upon  the  needle. 

3.  Gas-making :  A  device  to  equalize  the  action  of 

the  exhauster  which  withdraws  the  gas  from  the 
retorts.  j 

corn-pen -sa-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  &  Lat.  compen¬ 
sator ,  and  Eng.,  suff.  -y ;  Fr.  compensmtoire. ] 

1.  Making  good  a  loss  or  paying  a  debt. 

2.  Counterbalancing,  countervailing,  furnishing 
an  equivalent  for. 

“.  .  .  the  compemsalory  lengthening  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  word.” — Beames:  Compar.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India' 
(1872),  vol.  i.,  ch.  ivr.,  p.  282. 

*com-pen  se'  v.  t.  [Fr.  compenser;  Sp.  &  Port. 
compensar.;  Ital.  compensare,  from  Lat.  compenso.)) 
To  compensate,  to  recompense,  to  counterbalance. 
[Now  it  has  given  place  to  Compensate  (q.  v.).] 

“It  seemeth,  the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  doth  not 
compense  the  weight  of  a  stone,  more  than,  the  weight  of 
the  aqua-fortis.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

com  -per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  given 
in  Orkney  to  the  Father-lasher  (Cottus  bubalis  of 
Euphrasen) ,  a  well-known  fish. 

com-per  en  -din-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comperendino 
=to  cite  a  defendant  to  a  new  trial  to  be  held  on 
the  third  day  afterward ;  perendinas  =  after  to¬ 
morrow.]  To  delay,  to  hold  back. 

com-pgr-en-din-a  ’-tion ,  s.  [Lat.  comperendin- 
atio— the  putting  a  trial  off  until  the  third  day.] 
Delay,  dilatoriness.  (Bailey.) 

com-per-tbr-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  compertum,  sup.  of 
comperio— to  bring  up,  to  find  out:  com=with,  and 
aperio=  (1)  to  uncover,  to  lay  bare ;  (2)  to  open.] 
Civil  Law:  A  judicial  request  made  by  delegates 
or  commissioners  to  find  out  and  establish  the  truth 
of  a  cause.  (Parish  Antiq.,  575.) 

com-pete',  v.i.&t.  [Lat.  cornpeto=to  go  together, 

.  .  .  to  seek  together:  com— together,  and  peto=- 
to  go  to,  ...  to  seek.] 

I.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  seek  together,  or  to  seek  what  another  is  also 
striving  at  the  same  time  to  obtain.  (Used  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  of  things  inanimate.) 

“  .  .  .  it  would  undoubtedly  be  exposed  to  different 
conditions  of  life  in  the  different  islands,  for  it  would 
have  to  compete  with  different  sets  of  organisms.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  xii.,  p.  401. 

2.  To  claim  equality  with. 

fll.  Trans.:  To  engage  in  competition  for  any¬ 
thing. 

com  -pe-tenge,  com'-pe-ten-sf ,  s.  [Dan.  com¬ 
petence;  Ger.  kompetenz;  Fr.  competence;  Sp.  & 
Port,  competencia;  Ital.  competenza;  Lat.  compe- 
tentia  —  a  meeting  together ;  agreement,  symmetry, 
from  competo.)  [Compete.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.  :  Sufficiency. 

“Something  of  speech  is  to  be  indulged  to  common' 
civility,  more  to  intimacies,  and  a  competency  to  those 
recreative  discourses  which  maintain  the  cheerfulness  of 
society.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 


“The  pleasures  of  life  do  not  compensate  the  miseries.” 
— .Prior. 

f  By  is  placed  before  that  which  is  received  in 
payment,  and  for  precedes  that  for  which  the 
equivalent  is  given. 

**„  •„  .  animated  beings,  ill  compensated  by  the  faint 
hgfetof  the  satellites.” — Herschel:  Astron.  (5th  ed.,  1858), 
§S23b. 

IC.  .  .  hints  are  thrown  out  of  claims  to  territorial 
sraSemsion  to  compensate  for  the  injury.” — London  Times. 


compensation  pendulum,  s. 

Hor. :  A  pendulum  constructed  of  two  different 
metals,  as  brass  and  iron,  which  so  work  against 
each  other,  that  the  expansion  of  the  one  down¬ 
ward  is  counteracted  by  that  of  the  other  upward. 
By  this  arrangement  the  pendulum  does  not  vary  in 
length,  and  consequently  in  frequency  of  vibration, 
whatever  the  temperature  may  be.  Arnold's  com¬ 
pensation  balance-wheel  for  chronometers  and 
watches  is  constructed  on  a  similar  principle. 


2.  Spec. :  Adequate  pecuniary  support,  remote  at 
once  from  want  and  from  superfluity. 

“  He  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty  a  modest  compe¬ 
tence:  and  he  desired  no  more.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Legal  ability  or  permission  by  law  to  act  in  a 
certain  capacity.  Thus  the  competence  of  a  judge 
or  a  court  to  try  a  cause  means  that  the  cause  is 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cx,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  -  e;  e;y  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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fairly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  or  court, 
and  the  competence  of  a  witness  to  give  evidence 
means  his  legal  capacity  to  do  so.  This  depends  on 
his  not  being  challenged  as  infamous  in  character 
or  personally  interested  in  the  case.  (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  23.) 

(2)  Legal  capacity  to  do  any  act,  as  to  make  a 
will.  It  depends  on  age,  soundness  of  mind,  &c. 

2.  Of  evidence :  Admissibility. 

com'-pe-tent,  com-pe-tente,  a.  [Dan.  compe¬ 
tent;  Ger.  kompetent;  Fr.  competent;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  competente,  from  Lat.  competens ,  pr.  par.  of 
competo.]  [Compete. J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Suitable,  fit. 

*2.  Proportionate,  adequate. 

“  .  .  .  the  distance  must  be  competent.'” — Bacon. 

3.  Of  things:  Sufficient,  able  to  produce  certain 
effects. 

“.  .  .  whether  those  extremely  small  particles  are 
Oompetent  to  scatter  all  the  waves  in  the  same  proportion.” 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  143. 

4.  Of  persons:  Qualified  for  any  purpose  or  office ; 
having  physical,  mental,  or  moral  ability  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  or  to  occupy  a  certain  place. 

“  Her  father  was  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

.  .  the  competent  mathematician  of  that  day  could 
predict  what  is  now  occurring  in  our  own.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  61. 

II.  Laiv: 

1.  Of  evidence :  Admissible  in  a  law  court. 

2.  Of  persons:  Legally  qualified  to  do  any  partic¬ 
ular  thing  or  to  fill  any  specified  office. 

“  And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so.” 

Cuuiper:  Task,  ii.  742. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  competent, 
fitted,  and  qualified :  “  Competency  mostly  respects 
the  mental  endowments  and  attainments ;  fitness 
the  disposition  and  character;  qualification  the 
artificial  acquirements  or  natural  qualities.  A  per¬ 
son  is  competent  to  undertake  an  office;  fitted  or 
Xualified  to  fill  a  situation.  Familiarity  with  any 
subject,  aided  by  strong  mental  endowments,  gives 
competency;  suitable  habits  and  temper  constitute 
the  fitness;  acquaintance  with  the  business,  to  be 
lone,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it, 
constitute  the  qualification.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

Com-pe-ten'-te§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  competentes,  pi.  of 
lompetens,  pr.  par.  of  competo.  1  [Compete.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  catechumens  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  who  were  candidates  for  immedi¬ 
ate  baptism. 

com'-pe-tpntTy,  adv.  [Eng.  competent ;  -ly.]  In 
a  competent  manner,  perfectly,  suitably,  propor¬ 
tionately. 

“The  flesh  is  either  competently  dry  .  .  or  moyst  and 
excrementitial.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  92. 

com-pet-i-ble,  a.  [From  Lat.  competo— to  seek 
together.]  Suitable  to,  consistent  with,  able  to  be 
predicated  of,  applicable  to. 

(1)  Followed  by  with.: 

“  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  grace  of  God  so  much  as 
to  incline  any  man  to  do  evil.” — Hammond. 

(2)  Followed  by  fo  : 

“The  duration  of  eternity  is  such  as  is  only  competible 
to  the  Eternal  God.” — Sir  M.  Hale. 

IT  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  Compatible 

(q-  “v-)- 

com-pet'-Fble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  competible  • 
- ness .]  Suitableness,  fitness.  [Compatibleness.] 
c6ru-pe  -tlfig,  pr.par.  &  a.  [Compete.] 

“.  .  .  would  increase  immensely  in  numbers,  were  it 
pot  for  other  competing  species  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vi.,  p.  175. 

com-pe-tl'-tion,  s.  [Sp.  competicion ;  Port,  com- 
petigdo ;  from  Lat.  competition  (1)  an  agreement, 
(2)  a  judicial  demand,  from  competo .]  [Com¬ 
pete.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  endeavoring  to  gain  what  another 
attempts  to  gain  at  the  same  time,  and  which  as  a 
rule  only  one  can  enjoy. 

“To scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife. 

Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life.” 

Cowper:  The  Valediction. 

<*[  (1)  Competition  was  formerly  followed  at  times 
ay  to : 

“ .  .  .  competition  to  the  crown.” — Bacon. 

(2)  Now  for  is  used  of  the  object  striven  for,  and 
to  or  among  of  those  who  strive. 

.  .  might  well  have  been  an  object  of  competition 

to  sovereigns  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

f  An  open  competition  for  an  appointment  is  a 
Competition  open  to  any  one  fulfilling  certain  qual¬ 
ifications  who  thinks  fit  to  present  himself.  It  is 


opposed  to  the  more  limited  competition  which 
takes  place  when  only  nominees  of  some  person  or 
office  can  enter. 

2.  The  state  of  existing  in  permanent  rivalry  with 
another  person  or  with  another  species.  It  may  be 
used  of  all  animated  beings. 

“  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  competition  will 
generally  be  most  severe  between  those  forms  whieh  are 
most  nearly  related  to  each  other  in  habits,  constitution, 
and  structure.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch. 
iv.»  p.  121. 

II.  Polit.  Econ.:  The  struggle  which  each  one 
makes  for  his  own  interest  against  that  of  others. 
A  shopman,  for  instance,  tries  to  draw  customers 
around  him  by  underselling  his  rivals.  Such  com¬ 
petition  tends  to  fix  the  price  of  articlesvas  low  as 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  permit.  When 
thero  is  no  adulteration,  use  of  short  weights,  or 
other  fraud,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  competition, 
emulation,  and  rivalry:  ‘•'‘Competition  expresses 
the  relation  of  a  competitor,  or  the  act  of  seeking 
the  same  object;  emulation  expresses  a  disposition 
of  the  mind  toward  particular  objects;  rivalry 
expresses  both  the  relation  and  the  disposition  of 
a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  competition  as  the  motive 
to  tiie  action  ;  emulation  produces  competitors ,  but 
it  may  exist  without  it ;  they  have  the  same  marks 
to  distinguish  them  tvomrivalry.  Competition  and 
emulation  have  honor  for  their  basis ;  rivalry  is  but 
a  desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor 
strives  to  surpass  by  honest  means ;  he  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  so  well  by  any  other :  a  rival  is  not  bound  by 
any  principle;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever 
means  seem  to  promise  success.  An  unfair  com¬ 
petitor  and  a  generous  rival  are  equally  unusual 
and  inconsistent.  Competition  animates  to  exer¬ 
tion ;  rivalry  provokes  hatred ;  competition  seeks  to 
merit  success ;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining 
it.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

com-pet'-l-tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  competitus,  pa. 
par.  of  competo= to  seek  together;  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ive.]  Pertaining  to  competition,  involving  com¬ 
petition.  (H.  Martineau.) 

H  Not  an  old  word,  but  now  firmly  rooted  in  the 
language. 

com-pet'-I-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  competitive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  involving  competition  ;  as, 
“  the  element  of  competitiveness  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

com-pet-i-tor,  s.  [Fr.  compf  titeur ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  competidor ;  Ital.  competitore,  from  Lat. 
competitor.]  [Compete.] 

*1.  An  associate,,  one  struggling  not  against  but 
in  alliance  with  another. 

“‘And  every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  t-o  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  A  person  who  competes  ;  one  who  engages  in  a 
struggle  mental,  physical,  or  both  with  a  rival,  to 
become  the  sole  possessor  of  some  desirable  object 
at  which  both  aim. 

“  .  .  .  some  of  his  servants  were  in  correspondence 
with  his  competitor  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

xviii. 

Tf  It  may  be  used  also  of  animals  or  of  species 
severally. 

“  .  .  .  the  number  of  species  of  all  kinds,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  competitors,  decreases  northward.” — Darwin:  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iii.,  p.  69. 

com-pet'-l-tor-jr,  a.  [Eng.,&c competitor ;  -y.] 

1.  Engaged  in  competition. 

2.  Involving  competition,  pertaining  to  compe¬ 
tition^ 

“This  work  was  written  as  a  competitory  treatise.” — 
Faber:  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pref. 

com-pet’-lt-ress,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  competitor,  and 
fem.  suff.  -ess.]  A  female  competitor,  a  competi- 
trix  (lit.  <&  fig,.). 

“  The  two  famous  flourishing  Universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  with  whom  the  Grecian  Athens  itself  was 
no  fit  competitress.” — Hieragonisticon,  or  Korah’s  Doom 
(1672),  p.  136. 

com-pet-i-trlx,  s.  [Lat.]  A  female  competi¬ 
tor,  a  competitress. 

“Queen  Anne,  being  now  without  comp etitrix  for  her 
title,  .  .  .” — Ld.  Herbert:  Hist,  of  Henry  VIII. 

com-pi-la  -tion.  s.  [Sw.  &  Ger.  kompilation; 
Dan.  &  Fr.  compilation;  Sp.  compilacion ;  Port. 
compilagao;  Ital.  compilazione ,  from  Lat.  compi¬ 
lations.  raking  together,  a  pillaging,  a  plundering.] 
[Compile.] 

1.  The  act  of  compiling. 

2.  A  book  without  original  research,  the  materials 
for  the  composition  of  which  have  been  drawn 
from  various  authors. 

“  .  .  .  signs  his  performances  for  readers  of  a  more 
refined  appetite,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  devourer  of  com¬ 
pilations,  what  can  he  expect  but  contempt  and  confus¬ 
ion.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  i.,  introd. 


fcom-pi-la’-tor,  *com-pi-la-taur,  s.  [Sw, 

horn  pilot  6  r  ;•  Ger.  kompilator ;  Fr.  compilatewr ; 
Port,  compilador ;  Ital.  compilatore,  from  Lat.  com- 
pilator=&  plunderer  of  literary  or  other  property.] 
The  same  as  Compiler  (q.  v.). 

coxn-pi  le,  *cotn  py  le,  v.  t.  [Sw.  kompilera; 
Dan.  compilere  ;  Ger.  kompiliren ;  Fr.  compiler ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  com.pilar;  Ital.  compilare,  from  Lat.  cam- 
pilo= to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pillage  :  com,  and  pik>— 
(1)  to  put  forth  hairs,  (2)  to  felt  wool,  (3)  to  press 
close,  (4)  to  deprive  of  hair,  (5)  to  plunder,  to  pil¬ 
lage  ;  pilus=a  hair.] 

*1.  Gen.:  To  put  any  thing  or  things  together. 
Especially — 

(1)  Of  a  wall  or  building:  To  put  togethero 
build,  to  construct. 

“  He  did  intend 

A  brazen  wall  in  compas  to  compyle 

About  Cairmardin.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TIT.  iii- 10. 

(2)  To  combine ;  to  frame  by  means  of  combina¬ 
tion. 

“  So  great  perfections  didin  h  or  compile, 

Sith  that  in  salvage  forests  she  did  dwell .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  vi.  1. 

“Monsters  compiled  and  complicated  of  divers  parents.* 
— Donne:  Devotions,  p.  68. 

2.  Spec,  (of  books  or  anything  similar)  : 

*(1)  To  compose  without  its  being  implied  that 
what  is  thus  produced  emanated  originally  from 
others. 


“.  .  .  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  ant 
actions.” — Temple. 

“.  .  .  Longaville 

Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3L 


(2)  To  bring  together  or  collect  facts  or  literary 
extracts  from  various  authors,  trusting  to  the  accn- 
racy  of  their  research  instead  of  making  investiga¬ 
tions  of  one’s  own. 

c6m-pi  led,  *com-pI  lde,  *com-pyld,  pa.  par. 

&  a.  [Compile.] 

tcom-pl'le-ment,  s.  [Eng .  compile ; -ment.]  The 
act  of  compiling,  piling,  or  heaping  together ;  tha 
state  of  being  compiled. 

“.  .  .  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial  compilement,  and  of  better  materials.” — Watt  on:  On 
Education. 

com-pl-ler,  *c6m-py-lar,  *com-py-lour,  *. 

[Eng.  compil(e) ;  - er .]  One  who  composes  a  book  of 
literary  materials  derived  from  various  authors 
without  original  research. 


“Some  painful  compilers,  who  will  study  old  language 
.  .  .” — Swift. 

com-pl  -ling,  pr.  par.  [Compile.]; 

*Com-pIn  ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compingo=  to  fix  to¬ 
gether:  com=cum=  with,  and  pingo~to  fasten,  to 
fix.]  To  compress,  to  shut  up. 

“  .  .  .  into  what  straights  has  it  been  eompinged 
Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

com-pi-ta'-ll-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  compitalia ,  from 
compi/aiis= pertaining  to  cross  roads;  compitum = 
a  place  where  two  or  more  roads  meet :  cow= to¬ 
gether,  and pet=a  root  meaning  “  go.”] 

Roman  Festivals:  A  movable  festival  in  honor  of 
the  Lares,  or  household  gods,  held  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  January,  at  a  place  where  several 
roads  met.  Originally  human  sacrifices  were 
offered,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
these  were  exchanged,  at  the  instance  of  Junius 
Brutus,  for  offerings  of  garlic  and  poppy-heads. 

“  .  .  .  at  the  same  time,  he  institutes  the Comp  it  alia 
— certain  annual  sacrifices  offered  by  every  householder 
at  chapels  of  the  lares,  in  which  the  ministration  was  t« 
be  performed  by  slaves,  a  religious  ceremony  which  was 
still  celebrated  in  this  form  at  the  time  of  Dionysius.”— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  26,  vol.  i, 
p.  487. 

c6m-pla’-genge,  com-pla-gen-gy,  s.  [In  Sp, 
&  Port,  complacencia ;  Ital.  complacenza;  Low 
Lat.  complacentia,  from  Class  Lat.  complaceo— to 
be  pleasing  to  more  persons  than  one:  com=t o- 
gether,  and  placeo= to  please.  [Complaisance.! 
Heylin,  in  1656,  marked  complacency  with  unusual 
words,  but  it  has  now  thoroughly  established  itself 
in  the  language.] 


I.  Subjectively: 

1.  Tranquil  satisfaction  of  mind  or  heart. 

“  Nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  viii.  433. 

“  .  .  .  with  that  sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experiment  in  science.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  manifestation  to  another  of  the  inward 
satisfaction  which  his  or  her  character  or  conduet 
excites ;  civility,  courtesy,  goodwill,  softness  of 
speech  or  of  manners  toward  one. 

“  .  .  .  his  rudeness  and  want  of  complacency.” — Clar¬ 
endon. 


“  Yet  still  with  looks  in  mild'  complacence  drest.” 

Cowper:  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Lloyd. 


fogil,  toy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  byl, 


complacent 


*11.  Objectively :  A  being,  person,  or  thing  pro¬ 
ducing  such  satisfaction. 

“  O  Thou, 

.My  sole  complacence,  well  thou  kuow'sl  how  dear 
'To  me  are  all  my  works.”  Milton:  F.  L.,  iii.  276. 
com-pla  -gent,  a.  [Ital.  complacente ;  Lat.  com- 
alacens,  pr.  par.  of  complaceo.]  [Complacence.] 
Possessed  of  a  tranquil  satisfaction  ;  satisfied. 

com-pla-gen  -tial  (tial  as  shyul),  a.  [Eng. 
•complacent;  i  connective;  and  suff.  -ah]  Causing 
satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

‘‘The  more  high  and  excellent  operations  of  complacen- 
Cial  love.” — Baxter:  Life  and  Times  (1696),  p.  7. 

cdm-pla-gen’-tial-ly  (tial  as  shyul),  adv. 
CEng.  complacential ;  -ly.  1  In  a  manner  to  cause 
pleasure ;  m  an  accommodating  way. 

com-pla-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng .complacent;  -ly.] 
In  a  complacent  or  satisfied  manner. 
c6m-plain',*com-playne,  *com-pleigne,  *com- 

filein,  *com-pleyne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  complaindre, 
rom  Low  Lat.  complango— to  bewail:  com = cum  = 
with,  and  planga=to  bewail;  Ital.  compiangere; 
G.  Sp.  complaTiir .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  grief  or  pain ;  to  mention  with  sor¬ 
row  joined  to  some  slight  resentment,  to  murmur. 
XI)  Absolutely. 

“Thuswepende  she  compleignethf ’ — Gower,  i.  7 1. 

((2)  With  the  cause  expressed— 
mj*(a)  By  the  prep.  for. 

“Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the 
{punishment  of  his  sins?” — Lamentations  iii.  39. 

(6)  By  the  prep.  of. 

“ .  .  .  he  continued  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
foigratitude  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*(c)  By  the  prep.  on. 

“That  I,  like  thee,  on  Friday  night  complain .” 

IJryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  697. 

<d)  By  a  clause  introduced  by  the  conj.  that. 

.  .  gently  complained  that  no  private  roof,  how¬ 

ever  friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  so  warm  a  welcome 
„  .  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

'2.  To  inform  against,  to  accuse. 

“Now  master  Shallow,  you’ll  complain  of  me  to  the 
asouncil?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

■[3.  To  ail ;  to  suffer  from  some  complaint.  (Col- 
taquial.) 

“  Wounded  soldier  !  if  complaining, 

Sleep  nae  here  and  catch  your  death!” 

Macneill:  Waes  of  War,  p.  3. 
*B.  Reflexive :  To  address  or  turn  in  complaint. 

“  Where  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain  myself  f  ” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

*c.  Trans. :  To  mourn  or  lament  over ;  to  bewail. 
“  They  returned  and  complu yued  here  grete  losse.” 

Merlin,  I.  ii.  24. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  complain , 
£o  lament,  and  to  regret :  “  We  complain  of  our  ill 
iiealth,  of  our  inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome 
circumstances ;  we  lament  our  inability  to  serve 
another ;  we  regret  the  absence  of  one  whom  we 
Stove.  Selfish  people  have  the  most  to  complain  of, 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and  are  most  liable 
to  be  disappointed ;  anxious  people  are  the  most 
liable  to  lament,  as  they  feel  every  thing  strongly ; 
the  best  regulated  mind  may  have  occasion  to  regret 
tsome  circumstances  which  give  pain  to  the  tender 
saffections  of  the  heart.” 

He  thus  discriminates  between  to  complain,  to 
murmur,  and  to  repine:  “  The  idea  of  expressing 
displeasure  or  dissatisfaction  is  common  to  these 
ifcerms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud  as  murmuring,  but 
snore  so  than  repining.  We  complain  or  murmur  by 
Borne  audible  method ;  we  may  repine  secretly. 
Complaints  are  always  addressed  to  some  one ; 
murmurs  and  repinings  are  often  addressed  only  to 
one's  self.  Complaints  are  made  of  whatever  creates 
taneasiness,  withoutregard  to  the  source  from  which 
they  flow ;  murmurings  are  a  species  of  complaints 
made  only  of  that  which  is  done  by  others  for  our 
inconvenience :  when  used  in  relation  to  persons, 
complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior;  murmuring  that 
of  an  inferior;  repining  is  always  used  in  relation  to 
(the  general  disposition  of  things.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*com-plain’,  s.  [Complain,  v.]  A  complaint. 
**.  .  .  promise  of  her  lone  complain.” — Keats:  Lamia. 
C&m-plain'-g.-ble,  a.  _  [Eng.  complain ;  -able.] 
Subject  to  complaint;  liable  to  or  deserving  of 
Jbeing  complained  of. 

.  ,  superstition  is  the  less  complainable.” — Felt- 
tarn:  Resol.,  ii,  36. 

c6m-plain'-ant,  s.  [Fr.  complaignant,  pr.  par.  of 
mrmplaindre— to  complain.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  complains  or  makes  com¬ 
plaint. 

“  Congreve  and  this  author  are  the  most  eager  complain- 
ants  of  the  dispute.” — Collier:  Defense. 
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II.  Law: 

1.  One  who  enters  a  complaint  or  commences  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  another;  a  prosecu¬ 
tor. 

2.  One  who  enters  a  civil  action  against  another ; 
a  plaintiff. 

corn-plain  -er,  *com-playn-our,  *com-playn- 

er,  s.  [Eng.  complain ;  -er.]  One  who  complains, 
a  complainant. 

“Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought,” 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 

*c6m-plain-ful,  a.  [Eng.  complain ;  -ful(l ).] 
Full  of  complaints,  complaintful. 

com- plain' -ing,  *com-playn-ing,  *com- 
pleign-inge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Complain,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  or  uttering  a 
complaint ;  bewailing,  lamenting ;  the  act  of  accus¬ 
ing  or  charging ;  a  complaint. 

“And  the  complaynour  has  been  founde  in  his  com- 
planning  so  verye  shameless  false,  that  he  hathe  been 
answered  that  he  was  to  easely  dealt  with,  and  hadde 
wrong  that  he  was  no  worse  serued.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works, 
p.  906. 

fcQm-plain-Ifig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  complaining; 
-ly.]  In  a  complaining  manner. 

com -plaint',  *com-playnte,  *com-pleint, 
*com-pleinte,  *com-pleynte,  s.  [Fr.  complainte.] 
[Complain,  p.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  complaining,  or  of  giving  utterance 
or  expression  to  grief,  regret,  or  resentment ;  a 
murmuring. 

“  Tho  was  compleinte  on  every  side.” 

Gower,  i.  111. 

2.  The  cause  or  ground  of  complaining. 

“  The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  England  was  that 
now,  in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  An  expression  of  grief,  regret,  or  resentment. 

4.  A  remonstrance  or  murmuring  against  the  con¬ 
duct  of  another.  [II.] 

“  Full  of  vexation,  cornel  with  complaint 
Against  my  child.” 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night' s  Dream,  i.  L 

5.  A  bodily  illness  or  cause  of  complaint;  a 
disease  or  malady. 

“  .  .  .  his  complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  smallpox.” — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Laic:  A  formal  allegation  or  charge  against 
any  person  or  persons  for  some  injury  or  crime  com¬ 
mitted  ;  an  information.  _ 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complaint 
and  accusation:  “Both  these  terms  are  employed 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  others,  but  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally 
affect  the  complainant ;  the  accusation  is  made  of 
matters  in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a  moral 
nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  redress:  an  accusation  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact  or  bringing  to  pun¬ 
ishment.  A  complaint  may  be  frivolous ;  an  accusa¬ 
tion  false.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*com-plaint-ful,  *com-playnt-full,  a.  [Eng. 
complaint ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  complaints ;  complain¬ 
ing,  querulous. 

c6m-plai§'-ange  or  com’-plai-gamge,  s.  [Fr.] 

[Complacence.]  A  disposition  characterized  by 
a  desire  to  please,  oblige,  or  gratify ;  courtesy, 
civility. 

“  A  fifth  law  of  nature  is  complaisance:  that  is  to  say. 
That  every  man  strive  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
rest.” — Hobbes:  Of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

If  Generally  followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

“  In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town.’ 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complais¬ 
ance,  condescension,  and  deference :  “  Complaisance 
is  the  act  of  an  equal ;  deference  that  of  an  inferior ; 
condescension  that  of  a  superior.  Complaisance  is 
due  from  one  well-bred  person  to  another ;  defer¬ 
ence  is  due  to  all  superiors  in  age,  knowledge  or 
station,  whom  one  approaches ;  condescension  is 
due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  are  dependent  on 
them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

com  -plai§-ant,  a.  [Fr.]  [Complacent.]  Soft, 
gentlemanly,  benevolent,  polite.  (Sharp.) 

Com-plai§-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  complaisant; 
-ly.]  In  a  complaisant  manner;  with  complais¬ 
ance,  courtesy,  or  civility. 

“  In  plenty  starving,  tantalis’d  in  state. 

And  complaisantly  help’d  to  all  I  hate.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays;  Ep.  iv.,  163-4. 


complement 

com’-plai§-3,nt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  complaisant ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  complaisant;  com¬ 
plaisance,  civility. 

com  -plan-spfce,  v.  t.  [Lat.  complanatum,  sup.  of 
complano—  to  make  smooth  or  level.]  [Plane.]  To 
make  level,  smooth,  or  even ;  to  level. 

com -plan-ate,  a.  [Lat.  complanaius,  pa.  par. 
of  complano  —  to  make  smooth  or  level.]  Made 
level,  smooth,  or  even ;  leveled,  flattened, 
com -plan- a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Complan- 

ATE,  P.] 

com -plan-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Complan- 
ate,  v.] 

com-plane',  v.  t.  [Lat.  complano  =  to  make, 
smooth  or  level.]  To  level,  to  make  even  or  smooth, 
com-pla  ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Complane,  v.] 
*COm-plan-ta'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  complantatio , 
from  complanto= to  plant  together.]  [Plant.]  A  , 
planting  together. 

com-plea  §e,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  com=cum=wifh\ 
and  Eng.  please  (q.  v.).]  To  please,  to  gratify,  or 
perhaps  to  acquiesce  in. 

com-plect’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  complecto:  com=cum= 
with,  together;  plecto=  to  weave.]  To  weave  or 
knit  together. 

“Infinitely  complected  tissues  of  meditation.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

com-plect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Complect.] 
com'-ple-ment,  s.  [Ger.  komplement,  kompli- 
ment;  Fr.  complement;  Prov.  complement;  Sp,, 
Port,.,  &  Ital.  complements;  Lat.  complementurn , 
from  compleo—  to  fill  full,  to  fill  up.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Anything  necessary  to  be  added  to  make  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  complete. 

“  .  .  .  the  reader  must  not  imagine  to  himself  the 
ordinary  complement  and  appurtenances  of  that  character 
— such  as  moroseness,  illiberality.  or  stinted  hospitali¬ 
ties.” — De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

“The  above  results  constitute  a  kind  of  complement 
to  his  discoveries.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed..), 
viii.,  8,  p.  192. 

*2.  The  same  as  Compliment  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  Any  magnitude  which,  with  another 
one,  makes  up  a  given  magnitude. 

tl  (1)  The  complement  of  an  arc:  The  arc  by 
which  it  falls  short  of  a  quadrant. 

(2)  The  complement  of  an  angle:  The  angle  by 
which  it  is  less  than  a  right,  angle. 

(3)  The  complements  of  the  parallelograms  above 
the  diameter  of  a  parallelogram:  The  two  parallel¬ 
ograms  which  touch 

the  diagonal  only  at  A 
a  single  point  and  are 
adjacent  to  the  other 
two  through  which 
the  diameter  runs. 

In  the  fig.  A  h  and  h 
e  are  the  comple¬ 
ments  of  the  paral¬ 
lelograms  about  the 
diameter  of  the  par¬ 
allelogram  engraved. 

(See  various  figures 
in  Euclid,  bk.  ii.) 

2.  Decimals  .’The 
arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  is  the  one  by 
which  it  falls  short  of  the  next  higher  decimal 
denomination. 

3.  Logarithms: 

The  complement  of  a  logarithm:  The  number  by 
which  it  falls  short  of  10. 

4.  Fortification: 

_  Complement  of  the  curtain:  That  part  on  its  inner 
side  winch  makes  the  demigorge. 

5.  Music:  The  interval  which  must  be  added  to 
any  other  interval,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  equal 
to  an  octave  ;  e.  g.,  the  complement  of  a  third  is  a 
sixth,  of  a  fourth  a  fifth,  and  so  on.  The  intervals 
are  always  considered  as  overlapping.  (Stainer  dt 
Barrett.) 

com  -ple-ment,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Complement,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  supplement,  to  fill  up  or  supply  a  defi¬ 
ciency. 

“ .  .  .  proposes  to  complement  the  above  work.” — 
Academy,  Oct.  1,  1881. 

2.  To  compliment  (q.  v.). 

“And  he  that  call’d  Arsinoe  (H)eras  ion  Juno’s  violet, 
kept  all  the  letters  of  the  name  right,  and  complemented 
the  lady  ingeniously.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  compliments. 

“  [When  ye  come  to  church]  ye  must  not  stand  looking 
about,  and  complementing  with  one  another:  nor  suffer  so 
much  as  your  thoughts  to  be  running  after  your  worldly 
affairs.” — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  118. 


Complements  of  Parallel¬ 
ogram. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


complemental 
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complexion 


c6m-ple-inent  -9I,  ♦c6m-ple-men-t3.il,  a.  that  belong  to  it.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  house 

[Eng.  complement ;  -al.]  to  himself,  and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apart- 

1.  Complementary ;  supplying  or  filling  up  a  defi-  ment.”  (Blair:  Led.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 


ciency,  acting  as  a  complement ;  completing. 

*2.  Accomplished. 

“  Would  I  expresse  a  eomplementall  youth.” 

Randolph:  Muses  Looking-Glass  (1643). 

*3.  The  same  as  Compliment aey  (q.  v.). 

“With  her  was  complemental  flattery 
With  silver  tongue.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  viii.  192. 

complemental  air.  About  100  cubic  inches  of 
air  for  which  there  is  room  in  the  chest,  and  which 
may  be  inspired  by  a  special  effort.  ( Rossiter .) 

>  complemental  males.  Short-lived  additional 
males,  complemental  to  hermaphrodite  animals. 
They  occur  in  the  Barnacles  (Lepadidse). 


Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  230.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complete, 
perfect,  and  finished:  “  That  is  complete  which  has 
no  deficiency:  that  is  perfect  which  has  positive 
excellence ;  and  that  is  finished  which  has  no  omis¬ 
sion  in  it.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  difference  between  complete  and  whole, 
see  Whole. 

com-ple  te,  *Com-pleat',  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  com¬ 
puter.]  [Complete,  a.] 

1.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  perfection,  to  perfect,  to 


fulfill,  to  accomplish ;  to  carry  out  to  the  complete  nents  ;  composite 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anything  which  serves  to  complete,  perfect, 
fulfill,  or  accomplish. 

2.  The  same  as  Compline  (q.  v.) 

“  There  was  such  an  office  with  the  Jews  likewise,  called 
the  close,  from  the  shutting  up  of  the  day  and  its  service; 
a  kind  of  completory,  .  .  .” — Hooper:  On  Lent,  p.  345. 

com-plex,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  complexe,  from  Lat.  com- 
plexus,  pa.  par.  of  complecto= to  knit  or  fold  to¬ 
gether  :  com=cum=Vf ith,  together  ;plecto=to  weave, 
to  knit,  to  twist.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Composed  of  several  parts  or  compo- 


end. 


2.  To  finish,  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  perform. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  complete, 


But  in  some  genera  the  larvse  become  developed  either  to  finish,  and  to  terminate :  ’*  We  complete  what  is 
into  hermaphrodites  having  the  ordinary  structure,  or  undertaken  by  continuing  to  labor  at  it;  we  finish 


into  what  I  have  called  complemental  males.” — Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  441. 

*com-ple-ment-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  complemental ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  complemental ;  com¬ 
plimenting. 

“  Complimentalness,  as  opposed  to  plainness,  .  . 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292. 

oom-ple-ment  -3-ry,  a.  &  s. 
aire.] 


.  .  .  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  force,  resulting 
from  the  separate  attractions  of  all  its  parts.”  Herschel: 
Astronomy,  5th  ed.  (1858),  §  238. 

2.  Fig. :  Involved,  complicated,  intricate. 

“Let  us  now  take  a  more  complex  case.” — Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  91. 

If  the  phenomena,  under  observation,  be  complex,  we 


what  is  begun  in  a  state  of  forwardness  by  putting 
the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  terminate  what  ought  not  to 

last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close.  So  that  the  charac-  -- — i- — - >  -  —  tho  timnlnr 

teri qf-ic  i it  ea  nf  com  nlptin n  iq  the  conducting  a  thing  must  analyze  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  simpler 
ten&tic  idea  ol  completing  is  tne  conauctmg  a  in  g  0  of  whic]l  they  are  composed.”— Todd  c&  Bowman: 

to  its  final  period ;  tliat  of  finishing  ^  the  arrival  at  ph1,ojr>j  Annt  riSiS)  vol  i  introd  p.  1. 
that  period ;  and  that  of  terminating  the  cessation  Anaf.  (1845),  vol  i  introa  P-  ,  r . 

of  a  thing.  Completing  lias  properly  relation  to  B.  As  subst.:  A  collection  or  collecting  together , 
permanent  works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  in-  an  aggregation. 

[Fr.  complement-  [effectual;  we  desire  a  thing  to  be  completed  from  “This  constitutes  a  sort  of  complex  to  the  segments 
a  curiosity  to  see  it  in  its  entire  state.  To  finish  is  above  named,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  railway  ter- 
employed  for  passing  occupations ;  we  wish  a  thing  minus,  at  which  several  lines  meet  and  cross  each  other. 
finished  from  an  anxiet.v  to  uroceed  to  something  —Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  1.,  ch.  x.,  p.  ZbU. 


^'complemental ;  serving  to  fill  up  a  deficiency.  «,  [Eng.  complex;  .e„.J  Com- 

“  Tensions  are  now  stored  up,  but  vis  viva  is  lost,  to  be  Terminating  respects  discussions,  differences,  and  plex,  involved,  intricate. 

^gain  restored  at  the  expense  of,tfiecompZ6mentar|j  force  on  disputes#  Light  minds  undertake  many  things  „T  express  comviexed  significations,  they  took  a  liberty 
the  opposite  side  of  the  curve.  Tyndall:  Ft  g.  f  without  completing  any.” — (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allowable 

COm-plet'-ed,  *COm-pleat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  forms  into  mixtures  inexistent.” — Brown. 

[Complete,  v .]  com-plex’-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  completed:  7 ness.] 

fc6m-plet'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  completed;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  complex,  involved,  or 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  complete  or  perfect ;  intricate ;  complication. 

perfection,  completeness.  "...  the  complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas,  .” 

c6m-plete’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  comp lete ;  -ly.]  Fully,  —Locke.  w  * 

perfectly,  to  completion.  (Hall.)  com-plex-ion  (plexion  as  pleck’-shon),  ♦com- 

tcom-plete'-ment,  *com-pleat'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  plec-tion,  *eom-plec-tioun,  ^com  plex-cion, 
complement .]  The  act  or  process  of  completing  *com-plex-ioun,  s.  [Ger.  komplexion;  Fr.  com- 
or  perfecting ;  completion,  perfecting.  plexion;  Itai.  complessione,  from  Lat.  complexio— 

“  And  allow  me  your  patience,  if  it  be  not  already  tired  (1)  an  embracing ;  (2)  an  appearance,  a  complex- 
with  this  long  epistle,  to  give  you  from  the  be^st  authors,  ion.J  ^COMPLEX,  a.] 

A  A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  embracing ;  an  embrace,  an  inclos- 

Ug. 

*2.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  body ;  the  bod- 


>  opposite 
(3d  ed.),  i.  22. 

*2.  Complimentary. 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  skilled  in  passing  compli¬ 
ments. 

“.  .  .  the  most  skilful  and  cunning  complementaries 

alive.” — B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’ s  Revels. 

complementary  colors,  s.  pi.  (See  extracts.) 

“  If  the  eye  has  received  a  strong  impression  from  a 
colored  object,  the  spectrum  exhibits  the  complementary 
color.  .  .  .  By  the  complementary  color  is  meant  that 

which  would  be  required  to  make  white,  or  colorless,  light 
when  mixed  with  the  original.  As  red,  blue,  and  yellow 

are  the  primary  or  elementary  colors,  red  is  the  comple-  . — 1> -t- - , 

ment  of  green  (which  is  composed  of  yellow  and  blue);  the  origine,  the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  ana 
blue  is  the  complement  of  orange  (red  and  yellow);  the  comp  leatment  of  satire  among  the  Romans.  Dryden: 
and  yellow  of  purple  (red  and  blue);  and  vice  versa  of  all  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

instances.— Carpenter:  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  com-plete’-neSS,  S.  [Eng.  complete ;  -ness.]  The 


■§  893  and  Note. 

♦com  -plene,  s.  [Compline.] 

*complene  song,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  hymn  or  chant  sung  at  compline. 

2.  Fig. :  An  evening  song. 

“  The  larkis  discendis  from  the  skyis  hicht, 
Singand  hir  complene  song  eftir  hir  gise, 

To  tak  hir  rest,  at  matynehoure  to  ryse.” 

Doug.:  Virgil,  449,  39. 

•com’-plessh-en,  v.  t.  [Complish.] 

“  Hym  that  shall  it complesshen.” 

Merlin,  I.  ii.  62. 

com-ple  te,  *com-plea  te,  *com-pleet',  a.  & 
adv.  [Fr.  complet,  from  Lat.  completus,  pa.  par.  of 
compleo=to  fill  up,  to  fulfill:  com-cum- with, 
together,  fully  ;pleo=to  fill.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Fulfilled,  perfectly  finished;  having  been 
brought  to,  or  having  reached  its  fuff. 

“  The  fourthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none 
Whan  that  the  highe  messe  was  ydone 
In  halle  sat  this  January  and  May.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,767. 


quality  or  state  of  being  complete  or  perfect ;  per 

ft“  Charles  and  Clarendon  were  almost  terrified  at  the  ffy  or‘mentaf temperament,  character,  6r  constitu- 
completeness  of  their  own  success.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  tion. 
ch.  ii. 


tcom  plet'-er,  s.  [Eng.  complet (e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  completes  or  perfects  ;  a  hmsher. 

com  plet -Ing,  *com-pleat -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  & 
s.  [Complete,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  completing; 
completion. 

“  Some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.” 

*  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,003. 

com-ple -tion,  s.  [Lat.  completio=a  filling  up,  a 
fulfilling;  com./dcDts=filled  up,  fulfilled;  compleo= 
to  fill  up,  to  fulfill.] 

I.  Literally: 


I  remember  to  Jiave  read  in  some  philosopher  (I 
believe  in  Tom  Brown’s  works)  that  let  a  man’s  charac¬ 
ter,  sentiments,  or  complexion,  be  what  they  will,  he  can 
find  company  in  London  ...  ” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

3.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
face ;  the  aspect  or  looks. 

“  Tall  was  her  stature,  her  complexion  dark.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

If  Barely,  the  red  color  of  the  face. 

“  What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  9  ” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  number  of  things  combined  or  united ;  a  com¬ 
bination,  a  complex. 

the  complexion  of  all  good  perfective  of  our 


Xjicei  uicy  .  .  .  .  1  -  ,  .  . ,  , , 

The  act  or  process  of  completing  or  bringing  to  natures,  and  our  entire  and  satisfying  enjoyment  of  it. 


perfection ;  fulfillment. 

“  .  .  .  may  be  congratulated  on  th& complet  ion  of  the 
enterprise,  .  .  .’’—London  Times. 

2.  The  state  of  being  complete  or  perfect;  com- 


Frequently,  but  of  course  improperly,  com-  pleteness,  realization,  accomplishment 


pared  with  more  or  most 

“  The  assistance  of  the  legislative  power  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  more  complete.” — Swift. 

2.  Fig.:  Perfect,  free  from  deficiencies,  failings 
or  shortcomings. 

“  These  rules  will  render  Thee  a  king  complete. 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  283. 

“  These  words  produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany.  Of  a  flower :  Haying  the  two  sexes, 
stamens,  and  pistils  contained  in  a  double  perianth. 

2.  Entom.:  Of  the  head  of  an  annelide :  Composed 
of  five  rings ;  the  labial,  oral,  frontal,  sincipital, 
omd  occipital. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Perfectly,  completely. 


predictions, 

-South. 


receiving  their  completion  in 

Christ.” 

II.  Fig. :  The  utmost  height  or  perfection. 

“.  .  .  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character  to 

bear  a*  malevolence  to  the  best  men.”— .Pope. 

For  the  difference  between  completion  and  con¬ 
summation,  see  Consummation. 

com-plet  -lve,  a.  [Fr.  compUtif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
completivo,  from  Lat.  completus.  pa.  par.  of  compleo 
=to  fill  up,  to  fulfill.]  [Complete,  a.]  Complet¬ 
ing  or  perfecting. 

“.  .  .  the  completive  power  of  the  tense  here  men¬ 

tioned.” — Harris:  Hermes,  i.,  §  7. 

com-plet'-or-]? ,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  complet(e);  -ory, 
as  if  from  Lat.  completorius,  from  completus— com¬ 
plete.  ] 


— Hopkins:  Works,  p.  334,  Ser.  2. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  complex;  com¬ 
plexity. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  properly  called  a  simple  syllogism,  sinoe 

the  complexion  does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form  of 
it.” — Watts. 

3.  The  color  or  outward  appearance  of  anything 
material. 

“  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky.” 

Shakesp. :  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  The  nature,  general  appearance,  or  character. 
“  The  diction  is  to  follow  the  images,  and  to  take  its 

color  from  the  complexion  of  the  thoughts.”  — Pope: 
Homer’s  Odyssey;  Postscript. 

5.  The  mental  or  moral  qualities  or  character. 
“Writers  indulgent  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  com¬ 
plexion.” — Burke:  Lett,  to  Member  of  Nat.  Assembly. 

B.  Ethn.:  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  I.  2,  Dr. 
Prichard  arranges  the  complexions  of  the  several 
varieties  of  man  under  three  types : 

(1)  The  Melanocomous  or  Black-haired  type.  It 


pleate  arm  d.  Chapman:  Homer  s  Iliad,  bk.  vi.  His  crncifixion  we  may  contemplate,  as  qualified  with  roperly  caUed  olive,  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic,  its 

IF  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  entire  and  divers  notable  adjuncts;  namely,  as  completoru  of J«fient  ex£er£0  being  the  slightly  dark  tinge  of  the  dark- 
ccnnplete :  “  A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none  of  its  presignifications  and  predictions.  -Barrow.  Ser  n.,  .  in(iividuals  or  tribeS  of  Europe, 

parts ;  complete  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  3o7. _ _ 


1)611,  t»6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-sious  =  sh  us.  -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bgl,  d@L 


complexion 

(2)  The  Xanthous,  or  Yellow-haired.  type.  The 
hair,  nominally  yellow,  may  also  he  light  brown, 
auburn,  or  rod.  The  skin  is  fair,  the  eyes1  blue  or 
gray.  The  majority  of  the  Teutonic  race;  including 
the  English,  are  of  this  type.  It  may  spring-up  any¬ 
where  among  the  Black-haired  races  of  men,  and 
does  so  when  these  are  subjected  for  generations  to 
cold.  Thus  there  are  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Jews, 
Afghans,  &c. 

(3)  The  Leuc.ous  or  Albino, with  the  absence  of  col¬ 
oring  matterin  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  former  being 
fleecy  white,  the  latter,  owing  to  great  vascularity 
of  the  cornea,  pink.  It  exists  sporadically  in  hot 
countries,  among  the  dark-haired  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  is  a  morbid  rather  than  a  healthy  state  of 
the  bodily  frame.  A  strictly  analogous  change  is 
seen  in  several  of  the  lower  animals,  [Albino.] 

cfrm-plex-ion  (plexion  as  pleck'-shon),  v.  t. 
[Complexion,  s.]  To  endow  or  endue  or  charac¬ 
terize  with  a  complexion. 

“Clharity  is  a  virtue  that  best  agrees  with  coldest 
natures,  and  such  as  are  complex  toned  for  humility.” — Sir 
T.  Browne:  Religio  Medici.  ( Latham . ) 

c&m-plex'-ion-g,-bly  (plexion  as  pleck-shon), 
adv.  [Apparently  from  an  adj.  complexionable, 
which  is  not  found,  but  probably  a  misprint  for 
complex  tonally  (q.v.).]<  In  the  way  of  constitution 
or  temperament ;  constitutionally. 

“Heads  that  are  disposed  unto  schism,  and  complex- 
ionably  propense  to  innovation,  are  naturally  disposed  for 
a  community  .  — Sir  T.  Browne:  Religio  Medici. 

com-pTex’-ion-gl  (plexion  as  pleck'-shon),  a. 
[Eng  complexion;  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de¬ 

pendent  on  the  complexion  or  temperament  of  mind 
or  body. 

“Men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures 
from  complexional  efflorescencies,  .  .  .” — Brown. 

c6m-plex'-ion-g,l-I^  (plexion  as  pleck'-shon), 
adv.  [Eng.  complexional;  - ly.)  In  way  of  com¬ 
plexion  or  temperament ;  constitutionally. 

com-plex'-ion-giT-jr  (plexion  as  pleck’-shon), 
a.  [Eng.  complexion ;  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  complexion ;  complexional. 

"...  this  complexionary  art  and  use  of  adorning, 
,  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Handsom.,  p.  38. 

com-plex-ioned  (plexioned  as  pleck-shond) 
pa.  par.  or  a.  [Complexion,  v.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  complexion  (generally  with  a 
descriptive  adjective  or  adverb). 

“ .  .  .  abundance  of  ruddy  complexioned  children.” 
— Pope :  Letter  to  a  Lady. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  a  color  or  outward  appearance. 
"Scarce  ended  they  this  song,  but  Avon's  winding 

stream, 

By  Warwick,  entertains  the  high-complexion' d  Learn.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

c&m-plex'-ion-less  (plexion  as  pleck’-sh6n), 
a.  [Eng.  complexion;  -Jess.]  Having  no  complex¬ 
ion  ;  colorless. 

“  Those  four  male  personages,  although  complexionless 
and  eyebrowless.” — Dickens:  Uneomm.  Traveler,  xxv. 

Com-plex  -I-tJf,  s.  [Fr.  complexity.']  [Complex, 
a.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  complex  or  com¬ 
plicated  ;  intricacy,  complication. 

.  .  I  can  see  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  change,  to 
the  beauty  and  infinite  complexity  of  the  coadaptations 
between  all  organic  beings.” — Darwin:  Origin  cf  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  109. 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complexity, 
complication ,  and  intricacy :  “  Complexity  expresses 
the  abstract  quality  or  state ;  complication  the  act: 
they  both  convey  less  than  intricacy ;  intricate  is 
that  which  is  very  complicated.  Complexity  arises 
from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  the  nature  of  these 
objects ;  complication  from  an  involvement  of 
objects  ;  and.  intricacy  from  a  winding  and  confused 
involution.  What  is  complex  must  be  decomposed ; 
what  is  complicated  must  be  developed;  what  is 
intricate  must  be  unraveled.  A  proposition  is  com¬ 
plex;  affairs  are  complicated;  the  law  is  intricate. 
Complexity  puzzles ;  complication  confounds ;  intri¬ 
cacy  bewilders.  (Crabb:  Eng. Sy non.) 

com'-plex-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  complex ;  -ly.]  In  a 
complex,  involved,  or  intricate  manner ;  intricately, 
not  simply. 

“  .  .  .  as  it  is  increased  and  so  complexly  corruption, 
of  nature  .  .  .” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  382. 

com’-plex-ness,  s.  [Eng.  complex ;  -nese.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  complex ;  intricacy,  com¬ 
plexity.  (A- Smith.) 

ConT-plex-iire,  s.  [Eng.  complex;  -ure.]  The 
involution  or  complication  of  one  thing  with  others. 

“.  .  .  we  reduce  our  love  to  that  degree  of  implicity 
which  is  compatible  with  this  our  complexure.” — TV.  Moun- 
tagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat.  14,  §  3-8.  (Rich.) 

C&m-plex-us,  s.  [  Lat.  =a  surrounding,  encom¬ 
passing,  encircling,  embracing,  from  complexus, 
perf.  par.  of  complector=  to  fold,  or  twine  together, 
to  clasp  around:  co»= together,  and  the  root  plec= 
a  fold.] 
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complexus  muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  inserted  into  the  large  internal 
impression  between  the  two  curved  lines  of  the 
occipital  bone.  Above  its  middle  it  is  partly  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  tendon  sometimes  described  separately 
as  the  biventer  cervicis. 

cOm-plI'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  comply ;:  -able.] 

*1.  Accommodating,  complaisant,  apt  or  disposed; 
to  compliance ;  compliant. 

“  It  is  not  the  joining  of  another  body  wi  11  remove  lone¬ 
liness,  but  the  uniting  of  another  complioMe  mind.”— 
Milton:  Doet.  and  Diseip.  of  Divorce. 

2.  Capable  of  being  complied  or  agreed  with. 

“The  Jews,  by  their  own  interpretations,  had  made 
their  religion  compilable,  and  accommodated  to  their 
passions.” — Jortin:  Christ.  Relig,,,  disc.  1. 

com-pll’-gj^e,  s.  [Eng.  comply;  - ance .]  [Com¬ 
ply.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  comply  with  or  assent  to  the 
wishes  of  others ;  complaisance. 

“I  read  your  looks,  and  see  compliance  there. 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  complying  or  agreeing  with  the 
wishes  of  others ;  submission,  agreement,  assent. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

“  What  compliances  will  remove  dissension,  .  „  .**1 — 

Swift. 

*(2)  Followed  by  the  preposition  to. 

“  I  am  far  from  excusing  that  compliance  _  .  .  to 
his  destruction.” — King  Charles. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  with. 

“.  .  .  his  ready  compliance  with  the*  wishes  of  his 
people:” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*3.  Agreement,  suitability,  accord  (followed  by 
the  preposition  to). 

“.  .  .  in  compliance  to  their- characters  .  .  — 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey;  Postscript. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compliance, 
conformity ,  yielding,,  and  submission:  “  Compli¬ 
ance  and  conformity  are  voluntary  ;  yielding  and 
submission  are  involuntary.  Compliance  is  an  act 
of  the  inclination  ;  conformity  an  act  of  the  judg¬ 
ment:  compliance  is  altogether  optional;  we  com¬ 
ply  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure :  conformity  is 
binding  on  the  conscience  ;  it  relates  to  matters  in 


complied 


and  understanding:  yielding  is  altogether  the  re¬ 
sult  of  foreign  agency.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

Com-plI-an-Qy,  s.  [Eng.  complianc(e) ;  -?/.] 
A  disposition  or  inclination  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  others. 

“His  whole  bearing  betokened  compliancy,  .  .  — 

Goldsmith:  Essays. 

com-pll’-ant,  *com-ply’-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
comply ;  -ant.)  [Comply.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Yielding,  bending,  giving  way,  pliant. 

“Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them  sidelong  as  they  sat.”' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  331. 

2.  Complaisant,  agreeable,  agreeing  or  accommo¬ 
dative,  complying. 

“ .  .  .  she  was  chaste  and  loving,  fruitful  and  dis¬ 
creet,  humble  and  pleasant,  witty  and  complyant,  rich  and 
fair  .  .  “ — Bp.  Taylor,  v ol.  iii.,  Ser.  8. 

3.  Assenting,  agreeing. 

“  .  .  .  to  shew  how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humours 
of  the  princes  .  .  .” — Burnet:  Hist,  of  Reformation 

(1509). 

*B.  Assubst.:  One  who,  or  that  which,  complies, 
agrees,  or  assents. 

“Being  a  compliant  with  the  Papists.” — Fuller:  Ch. 
Hist.,  XI.  x.  8.  (Davies. ) 

com-pll-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  compliant ;  -ly.]  In 
a  compliant,  complaisant,  or  obliging  manner. 
(Richardson.) 

com’-pli-ca-<jy,  s.  [Lat.  complication]  [Com¬ 
plication.]  Complication,  complex  nature. 

“Among  the  earliest  tools  of  any  complicacy  which  a 
man  of  letters  gets  to  handle  are  his  class-books.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.  (Davies.)' 

com’-plic-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  complicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  complico=to  knit  or  twist  together:  com=cnm = 
with;  plico—  to  twist,  to  knit;  Fr .  compliquer;  Sp. 
&  Port,  complicar  ] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  twist  or  knit  together ;  to  entangle,  involve, 
or  interweave. 

(1)  Of  material  things  : 

“  Commotion  in  the  parts  may  make  them  apply  them¬ 
selves  one  to  another,  or  complicate  and  dispose  them 
after  the  manner  requisite  to  make  them  stick.” — Boyle: 
Hist,  of  Firmness. 


(2)  Of  immaterial  things : 

“The  movements  of  the  permelia,  and  variations  of 
eccentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  interlaced  and* 
complicated  together  in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  by 
the  same  laws  as  the  variations  of  their  nodes  .  .  . 
Hersehel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.,  1858),  §  700. 

2.  To  roll  up. 

“  Is  not  this  scroll,  or  Book  here  said  to  be  complicated 
or  rolled  up,  or  together?” — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer, 
p.  10. 

3.  To  form  or  make  up  by  complication. 

“.  ,  .  are  complicated  of  various  simple  ideas,  .  ».  „** 
— Locke. 

II.  Figuratively:: 

1.  To  unite,  to  join,  to  associate. 

“When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  other  diseases, 

.  .  .” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  To  render  complex  or  involved,  so  as  to  causae 
confusion  or  difficulty  in  judgment. 

“  For  our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  compli¬ 
cated,  and  we  know  not  which  end  is  principally  intended,, 

.  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor:  On  Repent.,  ch.  iii,,  §  5. 

com'-plic-iite,  a.  [Lat.  complicatus .]  [Com¬ 
plicate,  v.]_ 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

T.  Lit.:  Composed  of  several  parts  interwoven  off 
complicated,  complex. 

2.  Fig. :  Involved,  complex  complicated, 

II.  Bot.:  Folded  up  upon  itself. 

com'-plIc-a-ted!,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Complicate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Composed  of  several  parts  interwoven  or 
united'. 

2.  Fig. :  Involved,  intricate. 

com’-plic-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  complicate ;  -ly.] 
In  a  complicated  manner,  (Boyle.) 

com  -plic  site  ness,  s.  [Eng.  complicate ;  -ness. J 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  complicated ;  com¬ 
plication,  intricacy. 

“ .  .  .  and  every  several  object  full  of  subdivided 
multiplicity  and  complioateness  — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind.. 

com  -plic-a-tihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Complicate, 

v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  interweaving,  involving, 
or  entangling  (lit.  <&  fig.). 

com-pllc-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  complication;  Lat, 
crmplicatio,  from  complicatus,  pa.  par.  of  complico .} 
[Complicate,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  interweaving- two  or  mom 
things. 

2.  The  state  of  being  complicated  or  interwoven,. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  involved,  entangled,  or 
intricate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  complicated ;  involved  or  in¬ 
tricate  perplexity. 

.  .  full  of  perplexity  and  complications,  .  .  .  ** 
—Wilkins. 

3.  An  integral  composed  of  several  things  involved 
or  entangled. 

“At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies 
and  quarrels.” — Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  A  quarrel,  a  falling  out,  a  dispute,  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

“  It  is  desirable  for  all  Europe  that  whatever  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  about  complications  should  be  kept  in 
check.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Med.:  A  disease  co-existent  with  and  modify¬ 
ing  the  effects  and  symptoms  of  another,  though 
not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

com’-plic-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  complicate) ;  - iv *  ] 
Tending  to  complicate  or  make  entangled. 

com'-plige,  s.  [Fr.,  Bp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  complice, 
from  Lat.  complex  (genit.  complicis)= connected, 
confederate.]  [Complex,  a.]  An  accomplice, asso¬ 
ciate,  or  confederate.  [Accomplice.] 

“  Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown, 

How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free. 

Asserted  guilt’s  equality.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  20. 

c6m-pli$’-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  complicity.]  The  state, 
condition,  or  quality  of  being  an  accomplice.  ( J.  Q. 
Adams.) 

com-pll'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Comply,  v.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  w6re,  wplf,  work,  who,,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


compiler 

com-pll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  comply,  ,er.] 

1.  One  who  complies  or  assents. 

“  Suppose  a  hundred  new  employments  were  erected  on 
purpose  to  gratify  compilers,  an  insupportable  difficulty 
■would  remain .’’^Swift. 

2,  One  of  a  compliant  disposition. 

com’-pll-ment,  s.  [Fr.  compliment’,  Ital.  cora- 
plimento,  from  Lat.  complementum. ]  [Comple¬ 
ment,  s.] 

*1.  The  same  as  Complement  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  expression  or  act  of  civility,  admiration, 
respect,  or  regard.  There  is  an  inclination  to 
regard  the  word  as  containing  an  element  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  falseness,  or  insincerity. 

the  King  had  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive 
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1.  To  fulfill,  to  accomplish,  to  complete,  tq  per¬ 
fect. 

“  That  now  when  he  had  done  the  thing  he  sought, 
And  as  he  would,  complisht  and  compast  all.’’ 

Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  443. 

2.  To  fill  up. 

“He  .  .  .  must  also  complysshe  the  yoyde  place  at 
the  table.” — Merlin,  I.  ii.  61. 

♦com  -plish-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Complish.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  accomplishing;  accom¬ 
plishment. 

♦com  -ptish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  complish ;  -ment.] 
Accomplishment,  fulfillment.  {More.) 

♦com  plo  re,  v.  i.  [Lat.  comploro:  com— cum— 


component 


•  •  •  tlJLo  UUU  OLttiLClJ  CVDi  idllCU  UU  lotnlVO  _ «  .  -i  3  I  j  1  L  . 

the  compliments  of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  on  with,  and  ploro= to  weep.J  To  weep  or  lament 


the  fifth  of  November, 
<ch.  xxiv. 


-Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 


“  Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend, 

And  many  a  compliment  politely  penned.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  721. 

com'-pll-ment,  v.  t.  &  ».  [Compliment,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  with  compliments;  to  flatter,  to 
praise. 

11)  Absolutely. 

(2)  Followed  by  the  prep,  on  governing  the  matter 
praised. 

“  He  likes  to  be  complimented  on  this  subject.”— Macau¬ 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  for. 

"  ...  a  person  complimented  him  for  never  being 
efraid,  .  .  .” — Pope:  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

41718). 

*2.  To  make  a  present  to,  to  present. 

“I  hope  Mr.  Tickell  has  not  complimented  you  with 
•what  fees  are  due  to  him  for  your  patent  .  .  — Swift: 
To  Dr.  Sheridan,  June  29, 1725. 

tB.  Inbrans. :  To  bandy  compliments. 

“  I  make  the  interlocutors  upon  occasion  compliment 
With  one  another.” — Boyle. 

com  -pli-ment  -al,  a.  [Eng.  compliment ;  -ah] 
*1.  The-same  as  Complemental  (q.  v.). 

2.  Complimentary,  flattering. 

“  Languages  for  the  most  part,  in  terms  of  art  and 
erudition,  retain  their  original  poverty,  and  rather  grow 
rich  and  abundant  in  complimental  phrases,  and  such 
"froth.” — Watt  on. 

*Com  pli-ment'-<il-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  complimental; 
Ay.']  In  the  manner  or  nature  of  a  compliment. 

“  This  speech  has  been  condemned  as  avaricious: 
■Eustathius  judges  it  spoken  artfully  and  complimentally .” 
— Broome. 

*com-pli-ment'-g,l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  complimental ; 


together  with  others.  ( Cocheravi .) 

com-plot,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  complicitum — 
woven  or  joined  together.]  A  plot,  a  confederacy  in 
crime,  a  conspiracy.  [Complicate.] 

“  Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus:  Bevenge  now  goes 

To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.’ 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  2. 

com  -plot,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  comploter.]  [Com- 
plot,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  plan  or  contrive  together. 

“  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 

’Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  plot  or  conspire  together. 

“  Having  complotted  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.” — Bacon: 
Observations  on  a  Libel  in  1592. 

com-plot -ment,  s.  [Eng.  complot;  -ment.]  A 
design,  a  plot,  a  plan,  a  conspiracy. 

“What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated  com- 
plotments  against  her  like  the  monsters  in  Africa,  every 
day  almost  a  new  conspiracy  !” — Dean  King.  Serm.  (Nov. 
6,  1608). 

♦com-plot’-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Complot,  v.] 

“  All  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  IT.,  i.  1. 

com  plot'-ters*com-plot-tor,  s.  [Eng.  complot; 
-er.]  One  who  plots  or  conspires  with  others;  a 
conspirator  or  confederate. 

“  Jocasta  too,  no  longer  now  my  sister, 

Is  found  oomplotter  in  the  horrid  deed.” 

Dryden  &  Lee:  (Edipus. 

♦corn-plot -ting.,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Complot,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“A  few  lines  after,  we  find  them  complotting  together, 
.  .  .  — Pope. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  plotting,  planning,  or 
conspiring  together. 

♦com-plot'-ting-ly,  adv.  _  [Eng.  complotting; 


2.  To  embrace,  to  bind,  to  encircle.  [In  this  case 
plainly  taken  as  from  Lat.  complico:  com  —  cum  — 
together ;  plico= to  weave,  to  twist.] 

“  Witty  Ovid  by 

Whom  faire  Corinna  sits,  and  doth  comply 

With  yvcrie  wrists  his  laureat  head.” 

Herrick:  Ilesperides,  p.  22L 

B.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  assent  or  agree  with ;  to  yield  or  give  way 
to ;  to  consent  or  conform. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

“  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still  !”  Hudibras. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  with.  (For  example  see  preced¬ 
ing  quotation.) 

*(3)  With  the  prep.  to. 

*2.  To  be  courteous  or  complaisant  (with  prep. 
with). 

“He  did  comply  with  his  dug.” — Shalcesp.:  Hamlet,  y.  2. 

*3.  To  correspond,  to  be  adapted  or  accommo¬ 
dated,  to  fit. 

“  He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply ; 

Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die.”  Prior. 

com-ply  -lag,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Comply,  v.]  > 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Compliant,  agreeable. 

“  But  the  Commons  were  in  a  less  complying  mood.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  agreeing  or  assenting; 
compliance. 

com-po  (1),  e.  &  a.  [A  curtailed  form  of  compo¬ 
sition,  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Building :  An  artificial  kind  of  cement  used  for 
covering  brickwork. 

2.  Naut.:  The  monthly  wages  paid  to  a  ship’s 
company. 

com  -po  (2),s.  [A  curtailed  form  of  compound 
(q.  v.) .]  A  compound,  a  mixture,  a  combination. 

“I  wonder  whether  I’m  meant  to  be  a  footman,  or  a 
groom,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  seedsman.  I  looks  like  a 
sort  of  compo  ot  every  one  on  ’em.” — Dickens:  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xii. 

com-pon  -d£r-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compondero=  to 
weigh  together:  co»i=cwm=with,  together;  pon- 
dero= to  weigh,  pondus—n  weight.]  To  weigh 
together.  ■{Cocker am.) 

c6m-po  ne,  *com-poune,  *eom-powne,  v.  t.&i. 

[Lat.  compono.]  [Compose,  Compound,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  settle,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  compose. 

“  Gif  the  external  reverence,  quhilk  thou  bearest  till  a 
man,  bee  of  sik  force,  that  it  will  make  thee  to  compone 
thy  gesture,  and  refraine  thy  tongue.” — Bruce:  Eleven 
Serm.  (1591), .sig.  S,  2  .a. 

2.  To  arrange,  to  settle. 

“We  desired  his  holiness  to  devise  what  cardinal  should 


•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  complimental.  Ay.]  By  means  or  in  nature  of  a  plot  or  conspiracy,  be  most  convenyent  to  be  sent  as  legate  in  that  mater,  to 
" Complimentalness,  as  opposed  to  plainness,  must  sig-  Com-plfi-ten’-Sl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Complutensis,  from  ’ 

-nify  giving  titles  of  civility  that  really  do  not  belong  to  Copiplutuni.,  the  name  given  by  the  Homans  to  Al- 


those  to  whom  they  are  thus  given.” — Hammond:  Works, 
ii.  292. 

com-pli-ment'-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  compliment; 

"*T ^ Of  persons:  Using  or  passing  compliments; 
civil,  flattering. 

2.  Of  things:  Expressive  of  regard  or  praise  ;  com¬ 
plimental. 

“If  you  make  use  of  those  common  and  complimentary 
phrases.” 

Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  vi. 
com-pll-ment'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  compliment. 


cala  de  Henares,  a  city  on  the  Henares  in  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  or  Castille,  seventeen  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madrid.] 
Pertaining  to  the  place  described  in  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  (q.  v.). 

Complutensian  Bible,  s.  The  same  asCoMPLU- 

TENSIAN  POLYGLOTT  (q.  V.). 

Complutensian  Polyglott,  s. 

Bibliog.  (&  Bib.  Criticism:  A  polyglott  made  by 
seven  scholars  under  the  auspices  md  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Cardinal  Ximones  It  was  begun  in  1502, 
and  finished  in  1517,  but  was  not  actu  a’ly  published 
till  1522.  It  consists  of  six  -folio  vc-  me®.  In  the 


•and  -sail.  *ative ;  as  if  from  a  Lat.  adj.  in  -utivus.]  old  Testament,  on  the  left  hand  page,  are  the  He- 
'Complimentary.  {Boswell.)  brew  original,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Greek 

com'-pli-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compli-  Septuagint;  and  on  the  right  hand  page,  the  Vul- 
wvvTr  I  gate,  the  Septuagmt,  with  Latin  translation  above, 

meni,i.j  ^  _  and  the  Hebrew,  with  primitives  belonging  to  that 

[com  -pli-meut-er ,  s.  [Eng.  compliment ;  -er. J  language-on  the  outer  margin.  At  the  lower  part 
One  who  pays  compliments ;  a  complimentary  Gf  [he  page  are  two  columns  used  for  a  Chaldee 
person.  _  paraphrase,  and  a  Latin  translation.  The  Greek 


prooede  jointly  .or  severally  with  your  grace,  who  might 
have  a  good  pretence  for  componyng  peace  betwen 
princes.” — Strype:  Records ;  The  King’s  Ambassadors  to 
Wolsey,  No.  23. 

3.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

“How  Tullius  his  rhetorique  componeih.” 

Gower,  iii.  138. 

4.  To  mix,  to  combine,  to  compound. 

■“Thus  saugh  I  fals  and  sothe  compouned.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  1,018. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  compound,  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

“If  we  be  not  willing  to  compone .” — Bailie:  Letters, 
ii.  163. 

♦corn-pone,  a.  [Compone, 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Composed,  compounded,  made 
up  of. 

2.  Her.:  [Compony.] 

♦com-po  ned  {Eng;),  com-poait  {Scotch),  pa. 
par.  or  «.  [Compone,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 


(See  the 


ment,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  paying  compli 
■mends 


com  -nli-ment-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compli-  Testament,  constituting  part  of  the  Complutensian  or  tne  ver.o. 

Polyglott,  was  the  first  complete  edition  of  that  D 
part  of  Scripture  printed. 

com-plfi’-vl-’um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  compluo=to  rain 
upon:  com=cwm=with,  together;  pluo— to  rain.]  _ 

Arch. :  The  interval  between  the  roofs  of  porti- 

-  coes,  which  surround  the .caveadium.  The  rain  was  if“  *i  W1,'| 

com'-pline.  *com'-plin,  ♦com-pli,  *cum-plie,  admitted  through  this  opening,  and  fell  upon  the  structure,  nature.  I  -J 

♦com-Plvn  s.  [O.Fr.  complin,  an  adj.  form  from  area  below.  ““  observed  of  the  comp. onency  of  the 

compile:  Fr.  complies,  from  Low  Lat.  completa,  com-ply’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ital.  complire=to  fill  up,  to  1  nini>i.  _  al  u>  °'1'  * 

fem.  of  Lat.  coi7ipletus=finished.]  [Complete.]  fulfill ;  Bp.  complir;  Lat.  compleo= to  fill,  to  accom-  com-pon  ,a.  &  s .  [Lat.  componens ,  pr.  par. 

Eccles.,:  The  last  service  of  the  day  in  the  Roman  piish.  The  word  has  undoubtedly  been  confused  of  compono. J  [Compose.J 
Catholic  Church,  taking  place  after  sunset.  with  ply  and  pliant,  but  is  not  really  connected  A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  make  up  a  compound 

“At  masse,  and  at  pryme,  and  at  comply n.’’— Chaucer:  with  them.  (.SfceaL)]  [Complete.] 

•Persones  Tale.  Transitive: 

♦com'-plish,  *com-pleisshe,  ♦com-plessh,  i.  To  fulfill,  to  satisfy,  to  accomplish. 

♦com  plyssen,  *COm-plySShe,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  com-  “  My  power  cannot  comply  my  promise; 

rilir;  Sp.  cumplir;  Ital.  compiere,  from  Lat.  cotn- 
pleo=to  fill  up,  to  fulfill.]  [Accomplish,  Com¬ 
plete.]  _ 


My  father’s  so  averse  from  granting  my 
Bequest  concerning  thee.  ” 

Chapman:  Revenge  for  Honor  (1654). 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Compound,  a.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Her.:  [Compony.] 

C&m-p6n'-en-$y,  s.  [Lat.  componentia,  neut.  pi. 
of  componens  ,Vpr.  par.  of  compono.]  Composition. 


body  ;  composing,  constituting. 

“  The  component  fluids  may  be  figured  as  meeting  an 
amount  of  friction,  or  possessing  an  amount  of  adhesion, 
which  prevents  them  gliding  over  the  atoms  of  the  poker.” 
— Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiii.  400. 

“  The  bigness  of  the  component  parts  of  natural  bodies 
may  be  conjectured  by  their  colors.” — Newton:  Optics. 


todil  b6y;  puut,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=.£ 
-«ia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 


componition 
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composite 


Component forces  : 

Nat.  Phil.:  Forces  resolvable  into  two  or  more 
forces  operating  together.  Their  joint  action  con¬ 
stitutes  a  force  called  the  resultant. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Of  bodies:  A  component  or  constituent  part  or 
element  in  a  compound  body. 

"...  a  signification  different  from  that  which  the 
components  have  in  their  simple  state.” — Johnson:  Preface 
to  his  Dictionary . 

2.  Of  forces:  The  same  as  component  forces  (q.  v.). 

*cSm-pon-r-tion,  *com-pon-i-tioune,  s.  [Com- 
pone,  v.j  A  composition  or  settlement  for  a  debt 
or  injury. 

“  It  wes  allegit  be  the  said  James  that  the  said  George 
lord  Setoun  had  .  .  .  maid  componitioune  for  the  gudis 
spuilyeit  fra  him  with  vtheris  persounis.” — Act.  Audit., 
A.  1491,  p.  152. 

*c8m-p8n-I-tor,  *com-pon-i-tour,  s.  [Eng. 
compon(e),  and  Lat.  suff.  -itor.]  An  umpire;  one 
chosen  to  settle  a  difference  between  others,  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  power  of  arbitration. 

“  .  .  .  to  stand,  abide,  &  underiy  the  consale,  sen¬ 
tence,  &  deliuerance  of  .  .  .  jugis,  arbitouris,  arbitra- 
touris,  &  amiable  componitouris,  equally  chosin  betuix 
the  saidis  partiis.” — Act.  Audit.,  A.  1493,  p.  176. 
com-pon-y,  com-pone,  a.  [Compone,  v.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  border,  bend,  &c., 
composed  of  a  row  of  squares  consisting  of  metals 
and  colors. 

Compony  counter  compony : 

Her. :  Similarly  arranged  in  two  rows, 
cdm-por  t,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  comporter ;  Port,  com- 
portar;  Ital.  comportare,  from  Lat.  comporto=  to 
carry  together:  com= cum— with,  and  porto— to 
carry.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  bear  with,  to  endure. 

“  The  malecontented  sort, 

That  never  can  the  present  state  oomport, 

But  would  as  often  change  as  they  change  will.” 

Daniel. 

2.  Fig. :  To  involve,  to  be  connected  with,  to  con¬ 
cern. 

“  Or  what  respects  he  the  negociating 
Matters  comporting  emperie  and  state.” 

Drayton:  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  bk.  i. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  behave,  conduct,  or  bear  one’s 
self. 

“It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  each  order  of  fiber 
should  comport  itself  with  reference  to  the  other  two,  so 
that  their  actions  may  not  interfere.” — Todd  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  325. 

“At  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  this 
rantipole  rate!’ — Congreve:  Way  of  the  World. 

*C.  Intransitive:  (Followed  by  the  prep.  with.) 

1.  To  endure,  to  bear  with. 

“Shall  we  not  meekly  comport  with  an  infirmity  ?” — 
Barrow:  Works,  i.  484. 

2.  To  agree,  to  suit,  to  correspond. 

“How  ill  this  dullness  doth  comport  with  greatness  !” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  The  Prophetess. 

*c8m  -port,  s.  [Comport,  v.]  Behavior,  con¬ 
duct,  bearing,  deportment. 

“  .  .  our  comport  and  conversation  in  and  after  it.” 

— Taylor.  Worthy  Communicant. 

*c6m-port-<i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  comport;  -able.'] 
Consistent,  suitable  ;  capable  of  agreement. 

*com-port -ange,  *com-port  -aunge,  s.  [Eng. 
comport;  -ance.]  Behavior,  conduct,  manner  of 
bearing,  deportment. 

“  Goodly  comportaunce  each  to  other  bears.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  1.  29. 

*c8m-por-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  comportatio,  from 
comporto— to  carry  together:  com=cum— with,  and 
porto= to  carry.]  A  collection  or  assemblage. 

“  Here  is  a  collection  and  comportation  of  Agur’s  wise 
sayings.” — Bp.  Richardson:  On  the  Old  Test.  (1655),  p.  303. 

*c8m-port-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Comport,  i\] 
♦com-port-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Comport,  p.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Comportment. 

c8m-port  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  comportement.]  Be¬ 
havior,  conduct,  deportment,  bearing. 

“  .  .  .  her  serious  and  devout  comportment  on  these 
solemn  occasions,  .  .  .” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

c8m'-p8s,  a.  [Lat.,  from  com= cum— with,  and 
pofis=able,  capable.]  Master  of.  Only  used  in  the 
phrase  compos  mentis— master  of  or  in  one’s  right 
mind  or  senses ;  accountable  for  one’s  actions, 
com-po-sant,  s.  [Corposant.] 

“Presently  what  looked  to  be  a  composant  .  .  .  hov¬ 
ered  in  the  blackness  on  the  starboard  bow.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 


Com-po§e  .  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  composer— to  com¬ 
pound,  to  make,  to  frame,  &c. ;  not  directly  from 
Lat.  compositum,  sup.  of  compono— to  place  to¬ 
gether,  to  frame,  but  from  Lat.  com — c uni = with, 
and pauso—  to  stop,  to  stay,  to  pause.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  frame,  make,  or  construct  by  putting  to¬ 
gether  several  parts  so  as  to  form  one  united  mass  ; 
to  put  together,  to  make  up. 

(2)  To  constitute  by  forming  constituent  parts  of 
a  compound  mass  ;  to  form  a  part  of 

“  It  flows  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  like  those  which 
compose  the  beach  and  the  surrounding  plains.” — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix., 
p.  177. 

(3)  To  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  dispose. 

“  For  soon  as  I  was  well  composed. 

Then  came  the  maid  and  it  was  closed.” 

Cowper:  The  Retired  Cat. 

(4)  To  dispose,  to  regulate,  to  arrango,  to  put  or 
make  up  into  any  form. 

“ .  .  .  more  crabbed  and  hideous;  composing  and 
dressing  it  at  a  looking-glasse,  .  .  .” — Holland:  Sue¬ 
tonius,  p.  146. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  form  or  make  up  of  several  parts  com¬ 
bined. 

“  Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  highest  degrees  of 
all  pious  affections.” — Sprat. 

(2)  To  put  together  by  mental  labor ;  to  originate. 

(а)  Absolutely ,  no  object  being  expressed:  To 
write  or  be  the  author  of  a  piece  of  music. 

(б)  With  an  object  expressed:  To  be  the  author 
of,  to  write. 

“  Yet  did  my  soul  the  sense  compose 

And  through  your  lips  my  heart  did  speak.” 

Carew:  An  Hymenial  Dialogue. 

(3)  To  dispose,  to  arrange,  to  put  in  a  proper 
state  or  disposition. 

“  The  whole  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that 
by  their  swords,  which  they  could  not  by  their  pen.” — 

Clarendon. 

*(4)  To  adjust,  arrange,  settle,  or  accommodate. 

“  How  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  281. 

(5)  To  settle  down,  to  apply  to  any  object  or  pur¬ 
pose,  by  freeing  from  agitation  or  any  disturbing 
influence. 

“  We  beseech  thee  to  compose  her  thoughts,  .  .  .” — 
Swift. 

(6)  To  calm,  soothe,  quiet,  or  tranquilize. 

“  But,  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose. 

The  kings  of  Greece,  an  awful  band,  arose.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  vii.,  1.  123-4. 

(7)  To  fashion. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  To  produce  a  piece  of  music  by  combin¬ 
ing  notes  or  sounds  according  to  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  and  melody,  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious 
whole. 

2.  Printing  :  To  place  or  arrange  in  proper  order, 
as  the  types  in  the  composing-stick. 

“  The  compositor  was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent  sensible 
man,  who  had  composed  about  one-half  of  his  [Johnson’s] 
Dictionary,  when  in  Mr.  Strahan’s  printing-house.” — Bos- 
well:  Life  of  Johnson, 

3.  Art:  To  arrange  the  component  details  of  a 
picture.  Often  used  intransitively,  as  when  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  said  to  compose  well,  or  the  reverse. 

B.  Reflexive: 

*1.  To  dispose,  arrange,  adjust,  or  place  in  order. 

2.  To  quiet,  to  calm,  to  tranquilize,  to  set  at  rest. 

“The  mind,  being  thus  disquieted,  may  not  be  able 
easily  to  compose  and  settle  itself  to  prayer.” — Duppa: 
Rules  for  Devotion. 

*C.  Intrans.:  To  become  calm  or  tranquilized ;  to 
settle  down. 

c6m-po§ed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Compose,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  Put  or  brought  together. 

“  Sonnets,  whose  composed  rimes.” 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gent.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Compound,  compounded,  composite. 

2.  Fig.:  Calm,  even,  tranquil,  sedate. 

“  Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet?’ 

Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  i. 

II.  Her. :  Arms  composed  are  the  addition  by  a 
gentleman  to  his  own  armorial  bearings  of  a  portion 
of  those  borne  by  his  wife.  The  practice  is  now 


obsolete,  the  device  of  marshaling  the  arms  or  one  s 
wife  with  his  own  in  the  same  shield  having  rendered 
its  continuance  unnecessary.  ( Gloss .  of  Heraldry . 
1847.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  composed 
and  sedate:  “  Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks 
externally,  and  the  spirits  internally ;  sedate  relates 
to  the  deportment  or  carriage  externally,  and  the 
fixedness  of  the  purpose  internally :  composed  is 
opposed  to  ruffled  or  hurried,  sedate  to  buoyant  or 
volatile.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6m-po§  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  composed;  -ly.]  In 
a  composed,  quiet,  or  calm  manner;  quietly. 
(Clarendon.) 

fcom  po§  -ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  composed;  -nese.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  quiet,  tranquil,  or 
calm ;  tranquility,  quiet. 

“  The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some  short  intervals  of  com- 
posedness,  .  .  .’’ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

com-pog  -er,  s.  [Eng.  compos(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  Gen.:  One  who  composes  or  puts  together ;  a 
maker,  an  arranger,  a  framer. 

“  To  be  the  composers,  contrivers,  or  assistants,  in  con¬ 
cluding  of  any  ecclesiastical  law.” — Bishop  {Williams)  of 
Ossory:  Rights  of  Kings  (1662),  p.  43. 

2.  Specially: 

*(1)  An  author  or  compiler  of  books,  &c. 

(2)  A  writer  or  author  of  music ;  (in  a  special 
sense),  an  arranger  or  compiler  of  music  for  panto¬ 
mimes  apd  similar  entertainments. 

*(3)  In  printing:  A  compositor. 

“  The  beginning  of  such  a  work  will  be  very  difficult, 
as  also  the  procuring  of  a  sufficient  composer  and  cor¬ 
rector  for  the  Eastern  languages.” — Archbp.  Laud:  To  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  ( 1637 ). 

II.  Fig. :  One  who,  or  that  which,  soothes  off 
calms  ;  one  who  adjusts  differences. 

“  Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll, 

The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul  1” 

Gay:  The  Fan. 

c8m-po§  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compose,  v.  ] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  thos« 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Forming  a  constituent  part  or  element  of  a 
compound  body. 

2.  Forming,  making,  or  framing. 

II.  Fig. :  Soothing,  calming  (applied  especially 
to  medicines). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  forming,  making,  or  bringing; 
together  as  a  composer. 

“.  .  .  papers  of  his  own  composing,  .  .  .” — Gold¬ 
smith:  The  Bee,  No.  v. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  soothing,  calming,  or  quieting- 
composing-frame,  s. 

Printing :  The  stand  on  which  the  printer’s  cases 
rest.  (Knight.) 

composing-machine,  s. 

Printing:  A  machine  in  which  type  are  set  up> 
[Type-setting  Machine.] 

composing-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  in 
which  anything  is  composed  or  put  together,  spe¬ 
cially,  in  printing,  the  room  in  which  compositors 
work. 

“.  .  .  a  library  of  perhaps  three  hundred  volumes, 
which  seemed  to  consecrate  the  room  as  the  poet’s  study 
and  composing-room  .  .  .  ” — De  Quinaey:  Works  (ed. 
1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 

composing-rule,  s. 

Printing:  A  rule,  generally  of  steel  or  brass,  used 
by  compositors  to  facilitate  composition.  It  is  of 
the  length  of  the  line  to  be  composed,  the  types 
being  arranged  in  front  of  it. 

composing-stand,  s. 

Printing :  The  same  as  Composing-frame  (q.  v.). 

composing-stick,  s. 

Printing:  The  instrument  in  which  compositors 
arrange  the  types  in  lines  previous  to  their  being 
put  on  a  galley  to  be  inade  up  into  columns  or 
pages.  Though  called  a  stick,  it  is  generally  made 
not  of  wood,  as  its  name  implies,  but  of  iron,  steel, 
or  sometimes  of  brass. 

c8m-p8s  -I-tse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nomin.  pi.  fem.  of 
compositus,  as  adj.  compound.  It  is  also  the  pa. 
par.  of  compono=to  put,  place,  or  lay  together : 
com— con,  and  pono=to  put,  to  place.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants,  founded  in  1751  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  adopted  in  1763  by  Adanson.  It  contains 
many  plants  separated  from  others  by  characters  so 
obvious  that  it  still  stands  with  essentially  tho 
same  limits  as  those  assigned  it  in  the  infancy  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 


composital 
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botany.  Lindley  altered  the  name  of  the  order  to 
Asteracese.  For  its  characters  see  Asteraceai.  De 
Candolle,  Lindley,  &c.,  divided  it  thus— Sub-order 
1,  Tubuliflor® :  Tribe  (1)  Vernoniace®,  (2)  Eupator- 
iacese,  (3)  Asteroide®,  (4)  Senecioideae,  (5)  Cynare®. 
Sub-order  2,  Labiatinor®:  Tribe  (1)  Mutisiace®,  (2) 
Nassauviace®.  Sub-order  3,  Liguliflorae :  Tribe 
Cichorace®.  The  eight  tribes  now  mentioned  were 
first  properly  discriminated  by  Lessing,  who  showed 
that  each  had  a  different  stigma. 

*c6m-po§  -it-al,  *c6m-pos'-it-all,  s.  [Eng. 
cornposit(e) ;  - al .]  Composition. 

“  Lives  contrail 

Can  frame  themselves  a  right  compositall, 

While  as  they  sitten  soft  in  the  sweet  rays 
Or  vitall  vest  of  the  lives  generall.” 

Morei^On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,§  9. 

COm  -po§-ite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  compositus,  pa.  par. 
of  compono— to  put  together,  to  compose.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  up  of  several  distinct  con¬ 
stituent  parts  or  elements  ;  compound,  not  simple. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  [Composite  Order.] 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  leaves:  The  same  as  Compound  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Of  inflorescence:  The  same  as  Compound 
(q.  v.). 

3.  Arith. :  A  term  applied  to  such  numbers  as  can 
be  measured  exactly  by  a  number  greater  than 
unity,  as  10  by  2  or  5  ;  4  is  therefore  the  lowest  com¬ 
posite  number. 

4.  Shipbuilding :  Constructed  partly  of  wood  and 
partly  of  iron ;  having  an  iron  framework  with  a 
wooden  skin. 

“Her  Majesty’s  ship  Grappler,  4,  composite  gun  vessel, 
was  inspected  at  Plymouth  on  Tuesday.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

5.  Rail.:  [Composite  Carriage.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  made  up  or  compounded 
of  several  elements  ;  a  composition,  a  compound,  a 
combination. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  A  composite  candle. 

2.  Bot. :  (PI.  Composites) :  The  English  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  his  great  order  Asterace® 
[AsTERACEiE],  which  included  all  the  plants  by 
many  other  botanists  called  Composit®  (q.  v.). 

composite  arch,  s. 

Arch. :  A  pointed  or  lance  arch, 
composite  candle,  s. 

Comm. :  A  candle  prepared  of  a  mixture  of  tallow 
and  wax. 

composite  carriage,  s. 

Rail. :  A  carriage  composed  of  compartments  of 
different  classes. 

composite  order,  s. 

Arch. :  The  last  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture, 
so  called  because  it  is  a  composition  of  parts  of  the 
other  four,  having  the  volutes  of  the 
Ionic,  the  quarter-round  of  the  Tus¬ 
can  and  Doric,  and  the  row  of  leaves 
of  the  Corinthian. 

composite  portraits,  s.pl. 

Photog.:  Portraits  obtained  by 
combining  together  several  others. 

There  have  been  thus  combined  from 
two  to  nine  such  portraits,  with  the 
result  of  obtaining  a  normal  one 
superior  to  any  of  those  of  which  it 
was  composed. 

com-po-sl-tion,  *composicion, 
♦composycion,  *compositioun,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  composiciom ;  Fr.  composition ; 

Sp.  composicion;  Ital.  composizione, 
from  Lat.  compositio .  from  conipos- 
itus ,  pa.  par.  of  compono .]  [Com¬ 
pose.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  framing  a 
compound  body  by  putting  together  several  parts 
or  elements. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compounded  or  made  up  of 
several  constituent  parts  or  elements. 

“  The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

3.  A  mass  or  compound  body  formed  or  made  up 
by  the  putting  or  bringing  together  of  several  con¬ 
stituent  parts  or  elements  ;  a  compound,  a  combina¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  time  of  the  Yncas’  reign  of  Peru,  no  composi¬ 
tion  was  allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  used  in^  point  ^of 
medicine,  but  only  simples  proper  to  each  disease.” — 
Temple. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  up  or  construct¬ 
ing  by  the  putting  together  of  several  distinct  parts. 

“Judging  from  the  example  of  modern  times,  we 
should  infer  that  the  composition  of  national  annals,  in  a 
continuous  form,  would  precede  the  composition  of  any 
family  history.” — Lewis:  C 'red.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
vi.,  §3,  vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

2.  That  which  is  constructed  by  the  putting  or 
bringing  together  of  several  distinct  parts,  as  a 
composition  in  literature  or  music.  [B.  5.,  9.J 

“  •  .  .  and  which  was  admitted,  even  by  the  male- 
contents,  to  be  an  able  and  plausible  composition.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

“  The  compositions  introduced  comprised  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Allegro  .  .  .  ” — Athenaeum.  ’ 

f3.  The  state  of  being  compounded  or  combined; 
union,  conjunction. 

*4.  The  act  of  adjusting,  regulating, or  arranging; 
adjustment,  regulation,  ordering. 

“.  .  .  the  invention  of  matter,  election  of  words, 
composition  of  gesture,  look,  pronunciation,  motion, 

.  .  — Benjonson:  Discoveries. 

*5.  Adjustment,  regulation,  arrangement,  or  set¬ 
tlement  of  difficulties,  <fcc.  [B.  4.] 

“.  .  .  going  upon  composition  and  agreement  among 

themselves.” — Hooker. 

*6.  A  compact,  agreement,  or  arrangement ;  the 
terms  on  which  differences  are  settled. 

“  Rosse.  That  now 

Sweno,  the  Norways’  king,  craves  composition: 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colme’s  inch, 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*7.  Consistency,  congruity,  accord. 

“  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news, 

That  gives  them  credit.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

*8.  The  constitution,  temperament,  or  disposition. 

“  0,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition.'’ 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  L 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  arrangement  of  columns,  piers,  pil¬ 
asters,  doors,  &c.,  in  a  building  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  The  arrangement  of  different  figures  in  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

“  The  disposition  in  a  picture  is  an  assembling  of  many 
parts;  is  also  called  the  composition,  .  .  .  ” — Dryden: 
Dufresnoy. 

(2)  A  picture  or  work  of  art. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Admission  to  membership  in  a  society. 

“  The  compositioun  of  ane  gild  burges.” — Aberd.  Reg. 

(2)  An  amicable  arrangement  of  a  lawsuit. 

4.  Bankruptcy  : 

(1)  The  adjustment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or 
other  obligation  by  an  agreement  or  compromise 
entered  into  between  the  parties. 

“Persons  who  have  been  once  cleared  by  composition 
with  their  creditors,  or  bankruptcy,  and  afterward  become 
bankrupts  again,  unless  they  pay  full  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  are  only  thereby  indemnified  as  to  the  con¬ 
finement  of  their  bodies.” — Sir  W.  Blackstone.  , 

(2)  The  money  or  other  consideration  paid  byway 
of  such  adjustment  or  satisfaction. 

5.  Grammar: 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  arranging  words,  sentences, 
and  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  a  literary  piece. 

(2)  The  words,  sentences,  and  ideas  so  arranged, 

“.  .  .  and  as  they  were  a  practical  business-like  people, 

it  is  equally  natural  that  their  earliest  prose  composition 
should  have  been  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  §  1, 
vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

(3)  The  act  of  forming  compound  words. 

*6.  Logic:  A  synthetical  mode  of  investigation  or 
exposition. 

7.  Building:  An  artificial  kind  of  cement  used  for 
covering  brickwork.  [Compo.] 

8.  Printing :  The  setting  up  of  type. 

9.  Music: 

(1)  The  art  of  composing  music,  guided  by  scien¬ 
tific  rules. 

(2)  A  piece  of  music,  for  voices  or  instruments,  or 
a  combination  of  both  effects,  constructed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  art.  [A.  II.  2.] 

(3)  A  mechanical  arrangement  on  the  organ  by 
which  certain  combinations  of  stops  may  be  em- 

Eloyed  or  not,  at  the  wish  of  the  performer,  upon 
is  opening  or  closing  a  valve,  or  by  using  a  pedal 
which  acts  upon  the  sliders..  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

10.  Bot. :  A  term  used  by  Lindley  as  synonymous 
with  ramification.  He  applies  it  to  the  branching 
of  stems  of  the  veins  of  leaves,  &c. 

If  (1)  Composition  of  motion:  Various  motions 
acting  in  a  combined  manner,  so  as  to  form  a 
motion  compounded  of  the  action  of  each. 


(2)  Composition  of  proportion: 

Math. :  The  substitution  in  a  series  of  four  pro¬ 
portionals  of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  for 
the  first,  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  for  the  fourth  i 
thus  if  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  then  by  composition,  a  +  b  :b 
c  +  d  ;  d. 

(3)  Composition  of  ratios :  [Compound  Eatio.] 

(4)  Composition  of  velocities:  Forces  acting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  direction  to  produce  a  certain 
velocity  in  the  body  on  which  they  act.  They  are  to 
one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  velocities 
which  they  communicate  to  the  same  body- 
(Ganot.) 

(5)  Deeds  of  composition:  Deeds  relating  to  th® 
debts  of  a  bankrupt  and  the  acceptances  by  th® 
creditors  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  claim, 
in  lieu  of  the  whole. 

composition  candle,  s.  [Composite  Candle.J 
composition  cloth,  s.  A  waterproof  material 
made  from  long  flax. 

composition  metal,  s.  A  kind  of  brass,  com¬ 
posed  of  copper,  zinc,  &c.,  used  for  the  sheathing  of 
ships. 

composition  money,  s.  The  same  as  Composi¬ 
tion,  B.  3  (2). 

“  .  .  .  and  the  countye  of  Longforde  947,  which  ira 
the  whole  make  5267  plowlandes,  of  which  the  composition 
monye  will  amounte  likewise  to  five  thousand,  .  .  .” — 

Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

c6m-p5§  -l-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  compositivus,  from 
compositus,  pa.  par.  of  compono .]  [Compose.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  compounding 
or  combining. 

2.  Compounded,  combined. 

com-po§  -1  tor,  *com-po§-i-tur,  s.  [Lat.,  from 

compositus,  pa.  par.  of  compono .]  [Compose.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  composes  or  frames  things. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  adjusts,  arranges,  or  accommo¬ 
dates  differences,  &c. 

“  As  gud  nychtbur, 

And  as  freyndsome  compositur.” 

Barbour:  Bruce,  i.  88. 

II.  Printing:  A  workman  who  ranges  and  adjusts 
the  types  in  the  composing-stick  ;  one  who  prepares 
them  in  page  and  form  for  printing  being  called  a 
“  make-up.” 

tcom-po§  -l-tous,  a.  [Lat.  compositus,  pa.  par- 
of  compono .]  Composite. 

“ .  .  .  the  difference  between  the  outer  and  inner 
flowers  in  some  Compositous  and  Umbelliferous  plants.” 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  144. 

*com-po§-I-ture,  s.  [Low  Lat.  compositura * 
from  Lat.  compositus,  pa.  par.  of  compono. ]  [Com¬ 
pose.] 

1.  The  act  of  composing,  framing,  or  putting 
together. 

2.  A  composition,  compound,  or  combination. 
*c6m-po§'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  compose,  and  suff.  -ive.\ 

Composing,  soothing,  quieting. 

*Com-p6§-§es  -s6r,  s.  [Pref.com=with,  together; 
and  Eng.  possessor  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  possessor  or 
owner. 

*c6m-pos-sI-bH  -i-t$f,  s.  [Eng.  compossible  * 
-ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  compossible; 
possibility  of  co-existence. 

*Com-pos'-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  com  =  with,  together  - 
and  Eng.  possible  (q.  v.) .  ]  Capable  or  admitting  of 
co-existence  with  another. 

.  .  an  intelligent,  compossible,  consistent  thing, 
and  not  define  it  by  repugnancies.” — Chillingworth:  Iiel.. 
of  Prot.,  vi.,  §  7. 

com'-post,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  compost;  Ital.  com~ 
posto,  from  Lat.  compositum=Si  compound,  neut.  of 
compositus,  pa.  par.  of  compono .]  [Compose.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Compounded,  compound. 

“  In  every  thing  compost 
Each  part  of  th’  essence  its  centreity 
Keeps  to  itself,  .  .  .” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii, 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture,  combination,  or  compound  o® 
any  kind. 

“  Compostes  and  confites.” — Babies’  Book,  p.  121. 

2.  Fig. :  A  compound  or  mixture,  a  combination, 
“.  .  .  compost  of  more  bitter  than  sweet  .  . 

Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  534. 

II.  Farming:  A  mixture  or  compound  of  various 
substances  to  be  used  as  manure  for  enriching  th® 
ground. 

“Avoid  what  is  to  come, 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 

To  make  them  ranker.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

fcom'-post,  v.  t.  [Compost,  s.]  To  treat  with; 
compost,  to  manure,  to  plaster. 

“By  .  .  .  forbearing  to  compost  the  earth,  water- 
mint  turneth  into  field-mint,  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 


Composite 

Column. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del. 


composting 

feom  -post-mg,  s.  [Compost,  ©.]  Tire  act  or 
process  of  manuring  land. 

*ecim-pos  -tiire,  s.  [Lat.  compostura ,  from  com¬ 
posite,  pa.  par.  of  compono.]  [Compose.] 

1.  Composition,  formation,  nature. 

2.  Compost,  manure. 

■"A  composture  stol’n  from  general  excrement.” 

Shakesp..-  Timon,  iv.  3. 

tcom-po§'-\i-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  compose;  u  connective, 
and  suff. -tsL]  A  composer.  ( Nuttall .) 

com -po§  -tire,  s.  [Lat.  compostura ,  from  com- 
positus.] 

*1.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  composing  or  construct¬ 
ing. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  or  constructed  ;  a  com¬ 
pound  or  combination. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*t.  The  act  or  process  of  arranging,  adjusting,  or 
putting  together. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  arranged  or  put  together. 
“ .  .  .  such  a  composure  of  letters,  such  a  word,  is 
intended  to  signify  such  a  certain  thing.” — Holder:  On 
Elements  of  Speech. 

*3.  The  actor  process  of  composing  or  indicting. 
*4.  A  piece  written  or  composed ;  a  composition. 

**  But  with  a  respect  to  the  present  age,  nothing  more 
conduces  to  make  these  composures  natural,  .  .  .” — 
Pope:  Pastorals;  Discourse. 

*5.  The  form  arising  from  a  disposition  or 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts. 

“In  composure  of  his  face, 

Liv’d  a  fair  hut  manly  grace.”  Crashaw. 
*6.  A  natural  disposition,  frame  or  temperament. 
“  .  .  .a  kind  of  congenial  composure,  .  .  .” — Wotton. 
*7.  Adjustment,  condition,  state. 

“  .  .  .  the  outward  form  and  composure  of  the  body.” 
—Duppa. 

*8.  An  agreement,  composition,  arrangement,  or 
settlement  of  differences. 

“  That  all  may  see,  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  558. 

9.  Tranquillity,  calmness,  sedateness,  quiet  of 

mind. 

.  .  died  with  stoical  composure." — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  v. 

SFor  the  difference  between  composure  and 
aleness,  see  Composed. 

OOtn -pot,  s.  [Fr.  compot,  compost."]  An  almanac 
or  calendar.  [Compotes.] 

com-po  ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  compotatio.  from  com 
= cum = with  ;  potatio= a  drinking  ;  poto=  to  drink.] 
The  act  of  drinking  together;  a  symposium. 

“Sharpe,  in  his  ‘History  of  the  Kings  of  England,’ 
says:  ‘  Our  anoestors  were  formerly  famous  for  oompota- 
tion:  their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  of  amusing 
themselves  in  this  way  was  the  peg-tankard.’  ’’—Longfel¬ 
low:  Golden  Legend,  Note. 

com'-po-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  drinks  in 
company  with  another;  a  pot  companion. 

“I  shall  yet  think  it  a  diminution  to  my  happiness,  to 
miss  of  half  our  companions  and  oo-mpotators  of  sylla¬ 
bub.” — Pope:  Lettr.  to  Mr.  Knight. 

com  pote,  s.  [Ft.  compote.]  A  preparation  of 
fruit  boded  in  syrup. 

com-pot'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  computo=to  count, 
to  calculate.]  An  almanac,  a  calendar,  an  inven¬ 
tory.  [Compot.] 

coin-pound,  *com-ponen,  *com-pounen,  *com- 
powne,  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  compono,  from  com=cum— 
with,  and  pono— to  place;  Ital.  componere ;  Sp. 
componer;  Port,  compor.  The  d  is  excrescent. 
(Sfceaf.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language.: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  or  make  up  into  one  mass  by  the 
combination  of  several  constituent  parts  or  ele¬ 
ments. 

"  Whosoever  compoundeth  any  like  it,  or  whosoever  put- 
fceth  any  of  it  upon  a  stranger,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from 
his  people.” — Exod.  xxx.  33. 

(2)  .To  combine,  to  mix  up  several  ingredients. 

(3)  To  mix  (followed  by  the  prep.  with). 

“  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  ’tis  kin.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  2. 
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(2)  To  compose,  to  make  up,  to  form. 

“  To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish’d  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  2. 

(3)  To  arrange,  to  adjust,  to  settle  differences, 

<fec.  v 

“  I  pray,  my  lords  let  me  compound  this  strife.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*(4)  To  write,  to  compile,  to  be  author  of. 

“ .  .  .  Lucian’s  attempt  in  compounding  his  new 

dialogue.” — Hurd.:  Manner  of  Writing  Dialogues,  Pref. 


(5)  To  compromise,  to  excuse,  to  make  a  composi-  normal 


compound 

and  whole  bodies  put  together ;  the  complex  con¬ 
sists  of  various  parts  linked  together :  adhesion  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  compound;  involution  is 
necessary  for  the  complex.”  (C’rabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

compound  acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Colligated  acids, 
compound  addition,  s.  [Addition.] 
compound  animal,  s.  An  animal  which,  origi¬ 
nally  simple,  develops  into  a  few  or  many  others, 
which  retain  physical  connection  with  the  parent 
instead  of  being  sooner  or  later  detached  in  the 


way. 


[Compound  Polype.] 


tion  for.  [A.  II.  2  (1).] 

“  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin’d  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  c.  i.,  pt.  i.,  1.  215-6. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  To  form  one  word  by  combination  of 
two  or  more. 

2.  Law : 

(11  To  discharge  or  satisfy  a  debt  ot  obligation 
by  the  payment  of  a  less  sum  than  is  strictly  due ; 
to  make  or  accept  a  composition.  [Composition, 

B.  3.] 

“  Shall  I,  ye  gods  !  he  cries,  my  debts  compound ?” 

Gay. 

(2)  To  compound  a  felony;  To  forbear  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  any  consideration.  It  was  formerly  by  the 
common  law  held  to  make  the  person  compounding 
an  accessory ;  now  the  matter  is  entirely  regulated 
by  the  varying  laws  of  the  different  states.  [Theft- 

bote.]  mv-ru.  v..  „„„ _ 

(3)  To  compound  an  information:  The  offense  of  sleeve  or  other  locking  device.  [Axle.] 
revealing  a  crime  and  commencing  a  prosecution 
against  the  offender,  not  with  the  intention  of  going 

but  to  be  paid,  or  in  popular  phrase  Jbe 


on  but  to  be  paid,  or 
“squared,”  for  desisting.  This  is  a  punishable 
offense.  ( Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10.)  A 
penal  action  by  a  common  informer  cannot  be  com¬ 
pounded  except  by  leave  of  the  court. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  come  to  terms  by  abatements  on  both  sides  ; 
is®  agree. 

‘  ‘  Paracelsus  and  his  admirers  have  compounded  with 
the  Galenists,  .  .  .” — Sir.  W.  Temple. 

*2.  To  bargain,  to  make  terms  or  arrangements  ; 
especially:  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  to  compound  for  fees  by  paying  down  a 
cash  sum.  {Eng.) 

“Hero  is  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow:  compound 
with  him  by  the  year.” — Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  settle  by  a  compromise ;  to  discharge  or 
satisfy  an  obligation  by  compromise  or  mutual 
arrangement. 

“  They  were,  at  last,  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Tower.”—  Clarendon, 

4.  To  determine,  to  agree  or  decide. 

“  We  here  deliver, 

Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o’  th’  senate,  what 
We  ha ve  comp  ounded  on.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriol.,  v.  5. 

5.  To  have  sexual  intercourse.  [Shakesp.) 

II.  Technically : 


“  Our  conception  of  a  compound  animal,  where  in  some 
respects  the  individuality  of  each  is  not  completed,  .  .  .” 
— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  p. 
203.  • 

compound  arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  which  has  the  archivolt  molded 
or  formed  into  a  series  of  square  recesses  and  angles, 
and  practically  consisting  of  a  number  of  concen¬ 
tric  archways  which  are  successively  placed  within 
and  behind  each  other. 

compound  ascidians,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  division  of  tunicated  mollusks.  Its 
structure  is  essentially  that  of  the  solitary  ascidi¬ 
ans,  except  that  the  viscera  are  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently  disposed,  the  cavity  being  longer  and  narrower, 
and  the  entire  animal,  when  viewed  singly,  more 
vermiform.  {Owen.) 

compound  axle,  s. 

Mech. :  One  consisting  of  two  parts  joined  by  a 

{Knight.} 

compound  battery,  s. 

Elect.:  A  Voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  several 
pairs  of  plates,  which  develop  a  cumulative  effect. 
[Galvanic  Batteby.]  {Knight.) 

•[compound  corymb,  s. 

Rot.  [Of  inflorescence):  The  same  as  Fascicle 


[Division.] 

[See  Compound  Steam- 


(q.  v.),. 

compound  division,  s. 

compound  engine,  s. 

ENGINE.] 

compound  eyes,  $.  pi. 

1.  Entom. :  Two  large  eyes  possessed  by  insects, 
besides  which  they  may  also  have  simple  eyes,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  bee,  &c.  The 
compound  eyes  consist  of  numer¬ 
ous  hexagonal  facets,  the  lenses, 
of  which  combine  the  characters 
of  both  crystalline  and  vitreous 
humors.  The  house-fly  has  4,000 
such  facets  ;  the  dragon-fly  12,000 ; 
and  the  little  Mordella  beetles 
25,000. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  higher  Crustacea 
have  eyes  Somewhat  resembling 
those  of  insects. 

compound  flowers,  s.pl, 

1.  Gen. :  Any  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which  there 
are  florets  surrounded  by  an  involucre. 

2.  Spec.:  The  flower  heads  of  Compositse.  They 
are  small  flowers  collected  into  a  head,  fixed  in  a 
depressed  axis,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 


Facets  of  the  Eye 
of  a  Fly. 


1,  Law:  To  discharge  or  satisfy  a  debt  or  obliga-  floral  leaves  or  bracts.  To  the  unbotanical  eyei, 


tion  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  agreed  upon  which 
is  less  than  is  strictly  due  (followed  by  the  preposi¬ 
tion/or  before  the  debt  or  obligation  compounded, 
and  with  before  the  persons  with  whom  the  com¬ 
position  is  made). 

2.  Med. :  To  mix  up  drugs  according  to  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  a  physician. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  compound 
and  to  compose:  “  Compound  is  used  only  m  the 
physical  sense ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  moral 
sense :  words  are  compounded  by  making  two_  or 
more  into  one ;  sentences  are  composed  by  putting 
words  together  so  as  to  make  sense.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

corn  -pound  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Compound,  r.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  or  compounded  of  two 
or  more  elements,  parts,  or  ingredients :  composite, 
not  simple. 

II.  Bat.  :  Composed  of  or  divided  into  two  or 
more  others.  [Compound  Flowee,  Compound  Leaf, 
&e.] 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  thing  which  is  composed  or 


some  of  them,  the  daisy,  for  instance,  look  like 
simple  flowers,  but  what  are  taken  for  the  white  or 
pink-tipped  white  petals  are  the  florets  of  the  ray. 


(4)  To  compose,  to  form  a  constituent  part  or  compounded  of  two  or  more  elements,  parts,  or  in¬ 


element  of 
2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  combine,  to  mingle,  or  to  associate  to¬ 
gether,  to  blend. 

"...  and  compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury, 
havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  .  . 
Burke:  Speech  on  the  Case  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 


gredients ;  the  result  of  composition ;  a  combina¬ 
tion. 

"...  and  the  secondary  compounds  are  found  to  be 
excreted  from  the  system  by  means  of  particular  organs.” 
— Todd  &  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  45. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compound 
and  complex:  “The  compound  consists  of  similar 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


Compound  Flower. 

1.  Flower.  2.  Floret  from  disk.  3.  Floret 
from  ray.  4.  Style. 

and  what  are  held  to  be  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
the  florets  of  the  disk, 
compound  fraction,  s.  [Fbaction.] 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire, 
cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce 


sir, 

=  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


compound 

compound  fracture,  s. 

Surgery  ;  A  fracture  in  which  the  bone  is  broken 
ana  the  surrounding  integuments  have  been  pierced, 
making  a  wound  from  the  external  surface  to  the 
seat  of  the  fracture.  Thus  where  a  gunshot  breaks 
hone  the  fracture  is  compound ;  or  if  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bones  are  forced  through  surrounding 
tissue  to  the  surface,  it  is  likewise  a  compound 
fracture. 

compound  householder,  s. 

English  Law,  Suffrage ,  die. :  A  householder  whose 
landlord  by  agreement  pays  the  rates  for  him.  This 
arrangement  was  introduced  by  the  Small  Tene¬ 
ments  Act  of  1851.  In  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 ,  great  diversity 
of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  the  compound 
householder  should  or  should  not  have  a  vote.  It 
was  decided  that  he  should  not ;  but  under  the  act 
of  1885  he  was  re-enfranchised. 

compound  interest,  s.  [Interest.] 
compound  intervals,  s.pl. 

Music:  Intervals  greater  than  an  octave,  as 
opposed  to  simple  intervals,  which  are  less  than  an 
octave. 

compound  larceny,  s. 

Law:  Such  as  has  all  the  properties  of  simple 
larceny,  but  is  accompanied  with  either  one  or  both 
of  the  aggravations  of  a  taking  from  one’s  house  or 
person.  {Blackstone :  Comment,,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  17.) 

compound  leaf,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  leaf  in  which  the  petiole  branches,  each 
branch  terminating  in  a  perfect  leaf,  generally 
called  a  leaflet. 

2.  A  leaf,  the  divisions  of  which  are  articulated 
with  the  petiole.  This  latter  definition  is  by  many 
considered  better  than  the  former  one,  as  with  it 
simple  and  compound  leaves  rarely  exist  in  the 
same  natural  assemblage,  while  if  definition  1  be 
adopted  they  often  do.  If  definition  1  be  adopted 
the  leaf  of  the  orange  is  a  winged  simple  leaf,  but 
if  2  be  preferred  it  is,  as  theoretically  it  ought  to 
be,  a  compound  one. 

compound  membranes,  s.  pi.  (For  definition 
see  extract.) 

“Under  the  title  compound  membranes  we  include  those 
expansions  which  form,  the  external  integument  of  the 
body  and  are  continued  into  the  various  internal  passages 
which,  by  their  involutions,  contribute  to  form  the  vari¬ 
ous  secreting  organs  or  glands  .  .  .  they  constitute  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  with  the  various  glandular 
organs  which  open  upon  their  surface.  Hairs  and  nails, 
being  hardened  cuticle,  are  justly  regarded  as  appendages 
to  the  former.” — Todd  ch  Bowman:  Physiol,  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  i.,  p.  47. 

compound  microscope,  s. 

Micros. :  A  microscope  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  lenses  arranged  in  a  tube.  [Microscope.] 

compound  motion,  s.  [Motion.] 
compound  numbers,  s.  pi. 

Algebra:  Such  numbers  as  can  be  divided  by 
some  other  number  besides  unity  without  leaving  a 
remainder,  as  12,  which  can  be  divided  by  2,  3,  4, 
and  6. 

compound  pier,  s.  A  clustered  column, 
compound  polype,  s. 

Zool. :  A  polype  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  indi¬ 
viduals  associated  together  into  a  single  organism, 
what  may  be  called  the  young,  produced  by  gemma¬ 
tion,  remaining  adherent  to  the  parent,  very  much 
as  branches  remain  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  which  sent  them  forth.  The  Sertularias,  the 
Flustrse,  the  Corals  which  form  reefs,  &c.,  belong  to 
this  division  of  zoophytes.  {Owen,  <&c .) 

compound  quantities,  s.pl, 

1.  Algebra:  Such  quantities  as  are  joined  by  the 
signs  +  or  — ,  or  are  expressed  by  more  letters  than 
one. 

2.  Arith.:  Quantities  consisting  of  more  denomi¬ 
nations  than  one,  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ; 
pounds,  ounces,  &c.,  whence  the  several  operations 
of  division,  subtraction,  &c.,  of  such  quantities 
are  known  as  compound  division,  compound  subtrac¬ 
tion,  &c. 

compound  radical,  s. 

Chem. :  A  radical  which  operates  as  if  it  were  but 
single,  while  analysis  shows  it  to  be  really  composed 
of  two.  Example,  Cyanogen. 

compound  rail,  s. 

Engin. :  A  rail  made  of  several  portions  with  a 
longitudinal  joint,  avoiding  the  transverse  joint 
across  the  rail  whereby  the  jarring  is  occasioned  ;  a 
continuous  rail.  Also  applied  to  several  forms  of 
rails  which  consist  of  a  number  of  portions  bolted 
or  keyed  together. 
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compound  ratio,  s.  The  ratio  of  the  product  of 
the  antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  to  the  product 
of  the  consequents :  thus  if  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  12,  then  12 :  72 
is  the  compound  ratio. 

compound  rest,  s. 

Mech. :  The  tool-carrier  of  an  engine-lathe,  moved 
longitudinally  (along  the  work)  by  the  leading- 
screw,  actuated  by  the  feed;  and  transversely  (to  or 
from  the  work) ,  by  its  own  feed-screw. 

compound  screw,  s. 

Mech. :  Two  or  more  screws  on  the  same  axis. 
When  the  pitch  of  the  respective  screws  varies,  it 
forms  a  differential  screw  ;  when  they  run  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  it  is  a  right  and  left  screw. 

compound  spike,  s. 

Bot. :  ( Of  inflorescence ) :  A  spike  consisting  of 
small  secondary  spikelets. 

compound  spirits,  s.  pi.  Rectified  spirits  to 
which  has  been  added  one  or  more  flavoring  ingre¬ 
dients.  They  are  called  also  compounds.  The  chief 
compounds  are  gin,  British  brandy,  British  rum, 
and  some  grades  of  American  whisky.  Cordials  and 
liqueurs,  such  as  curacoa,  lovage,  cherry  brandy, 
Noyeau,  rum  shrub,  &c.,  are  also  denominated  com¬ 
pounds.  These  are  prepared  by  adding  to  clean 
rectified  spirit  various  essences  or  oils,  and  sweet¬ 
ening  with  sugar  or  syrup.  Sweetened  compounds 
usually  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit. 

compound  steam-engine,  s. 

Mech,:  A  form  of  steam-engine  originally  patented 
by  Hornblower  in  1781,  in  which  steam  at  a  relatively 
greater  pressure  was  allowed  to  expand  in  a  small 
cylinder,  and  then,  escaping  into  a  larger  cylinder, 
to  expand  itself  against  a  larger  piston.  Compound 
engines  are  of  two  classes,  which  may  be  called 
compound  and  in  dependent  compound  engines.  The 
former  are  those  in  which  the  cylinders  are  near  each 
other,  and  the  pistons  commence  their  respective 
strokes  simultaneously  or  nearly  so,  the  steam 
expanding  from  one  cylinder  direct  to  the  other 
through  as. small  a  passage  as  convenient.  To  this 
class  belong  most  land  engines,  and  the  compound 
marine  with  cranks  at  about  130°. 

compound  stops,  s.pl. 

Music :  Organ  stops  having  more  than  one  rank 
of  pipes. 

compound  times,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Times  in  which  the  bar  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  groups  of  notes,  which  consists 

of  two  groups  of  three  notes ;  |,  which  consists  of 
three  groups  of  three  notes,  &c.  Compound  times 
are  classified  as  duple  or  triple,  according  to  the 
number  of  groups. in  each  bar,  not  according  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  each  group  ;  e.  g.,  §  is  a  duple 
time,  -|  a  triple  time,  (four  groups  of  three)  a 
duple  time,  &c.  The  principal  accent  falls  on  the 
first  note  on  each  bar,  and  a  subordinate  accent  on 
the  first  note  of  each  group. 

compound  umbel,  s. 

Bot.  ( of  inflorescence )  :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  umbel  divides  into  two  or  more  smaller 
umbels,  as  in  Heracleum.  The  umbel  thus  dividing 
is  called  the  universal  one,  and  the  others  the  par¬ 
tial  umbels. 

compound  word,  s.. 

Gram. :  A  word  composed  of  two  or  more  words, 
according  to  certain  rules.  [See  Hyphen.] 

com -pound  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some 
taken  as  a  corruption  of  Port,  campania;  Lat. 
campus=a  field.]  A  term  applied  in  India  to  the 
yard  or  inclosed  space  surrounding  a  dwelling. 

com-pound'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  compound -able.] 
Capable  or  admitting  of  being  compounded. 

“A  penalty  .  .  .  compoundable  for  a  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment.” — Dickens:  Uncom.  Traveller,  ch,  xii,  {Davies.) 

corn-pound -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compound,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Compound,  composite. 

com-pound'-er,  s.  [Eng.  compound;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  compounds  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  senses  of  the  verb. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Polit. :  A  compound  householder.. 

2.  Law :  One  who  compounds  a  felony. 

3.  Med,:  One  who  compounds  drugs  according  to 
a  prescription. 

4.  Univ. :  One  who  paid  more  than  the  ordinary 
fees  for  his  degrees., 

“Fitzjames,  Dean  of  Wells,  was  adorned  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  wearing  then  the  gown  and  habit  of  a  com¬ 
pounder;  that  is,  one  who  compounds,  or  pays  double  or 
treble  fees  for  his  degree,  which  is  usually  done  by  rich 
dignitaries.” — Wood:  Fasti,  an.  1644. 


comprehending 

5.  Eng.  Hist. :  A  Jacobite  who,,  though  wishing  to 
bring  back  James  II.,  yet  desired. to  “compound,” 
or  make  an  arrangement  with  him  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  throne. 

“The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  the  first,  been  divided! 
into  two  sections,  which,  three  or  four  years  after  the  rev¬ 
olution,  began  to  be  known  as  the  Compounders  and  th«i- 
Nonoompounders.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

com-pound'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compound,  w.  J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip),  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into  a  mass,  by 
combination  or  mixture. 

“  .  .  .  the  compounding  of  matter  from  elementary 
atoms  and  the  influence  of  the  act  of  combination  on 
radiation  and  absorption  were  considered  and  experi¬ 
mentally  illustrated.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.i, 
viii.  16,  p.  214. 

(2)  The  act  or  state  of  composing  or  forming  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  or  elements  of  a  compound 
body. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  adjusting  or  arranging  difficulties- 

(2)  The  act  of  entering  into  an  agreement  or  cowr- 
promise. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Grammar :  The  act  of  forming  one  word  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more. 

2.  Late: 

(1)  The  act  of  compromising  or  making  a  compo¬ 
sition  for  debts,  &c. 

(2)  The  act  of  receiving  a  consideration  to  for- 
bear  prosecuting  in  a  case  of  felony. 

3.  Med. :  The  act  or  practice  of  mixing  drugs  -aer 
cording  to  a  prescription. 

*cSm-p6un'-dress,  s.  [Eng.  compounder ;  fern, 
suff .  -ess.]  A  female  compounder  or  adjuster. 

“To  be  the  arbitratrix  and  compoundress  of  quarrell.” — 
Howell:  Vocal  Forest,  p.  9. 

com-pra'-dor,  s.  [Port.]  A  native  trading  man¬ 
ager  for  European  merchants  or  residents  in  China  ; 
an  agent. 

com'-prai§e,  *com-prase,  v.t.  [Pref.com=witK 
together,  and  Eng.  praise  (q.  v.).]  To  estimate,.!© 
value,. 

com-pre-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  comprecatio,  fro  ns 
comprecor:  com=cum= with,  together ;  precor=ba 
pray.]  A  prayer  or  praying  with  others;  united 
prayer. 

“Next  to  deprecation  against  evil  may  succeed  compra- 
cation  for  that  which  is  good.” — Bp.  Wilkins:  Discourses 
on  Prayer,  ch.  IT. 

com-pre-hend',  *  com-pre-hende,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  comprehendo ;  from  com—cum=. together,  and 
prehendo— to  seize,  to  grasp ;  Fr.  convprendre ;  ItaL 
comprendere;  Sp.  comprender;  Port,  comprise 
header.]  [Apprehend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  To  grasp,,  to  seize. 

“  For  heauen  he  measure t.h  wyth  his  spanne,  and  th# 
whole  worlde  he  comprehendeth  under  his  thre  fingers.”— 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  include. 

“The  more  liberal  the  terms  of  comprehension,  the 
greater  was  the  alarm  of  every  separatist  who  knew  that 
he  could,  in  no  case,  be  comprehended *.”■ — Macaulay:  Hist.. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  contain,  to  comprise,  to  include,  to  imply. 

“The  virtues  required  in  the  heroic  poem  .  .  .  era 

comprehended  all  in  this  one  word.  Discretion.” — Hobbes - 
Virtues  of  an  Heroic  Poem. 

2.  To  grasp  or  seize  in  the  mind,  to  apprehend,  ta 
understand,  to  imagine. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  understand,  to  apprehend,  ta 
grasp  or  contain  with  the  understanding;  to  im¬ 
agine. 

“Of  thinges  that  ben  made  more  snbtilly 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehend  ” 

Chaucer :  C.  T,  10;537, 

K  For  the  difference  between  to  comprehend  and 
to  comprise ,  see  Comprise  :  for  that  between  com¬ 
prehend  and.  conceive,  see  Conceive. 

com-pre-hend'- ed,  pa.,  par.  a.  [Compre¬ 
hend,  U.] 

com-pre-hend'-er,  s.  [Eng .comprehend;  -erf] 
One  who  comprehends  or  grasps  in  the  mind. 

com-pre-hend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compre¬ 
hend,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  tba 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  grasping  or 
seizing  with  the  understanding. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =»  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  Rhus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL 


comprehensibility 

yeSm-pre-hen-si-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Eng  compre- 
\ensible ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  com 
aprehensible. 

com-pre-hen'-si-ble,  *com-pre-hen  -sy-ble,  a. 

f  Fr.  comprehensible;  from  Lat.  comprehensibilis, 
irom  comprehensus,  pa.  par.  of  comprehend o.] 

I.  Lit.:  Capable  of  being  grasped,  contained, 
Included,  or  bounded  in. 

“He  is  not  comprehensyble  nor  circumscribed  no 
where.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  121. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Capable  of  being  included,  implied,  or  com¬ 
prised. 

2.  Capable  of  being  comprehended  or  grasped  in 
the  mind ;  intelligible. 

oom-pre-hen-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compre¬ 
hensible;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  comprehen¬ 
sible  ;  comprehensibility. 

COm-pre-hen  -Sl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  comprehen- 
tsib(le) ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  comprehensible  or  intelligible  manner;  so 
as  to  be  comprehended  or  understood. 

2.  Comprehensively,  with  wide  significance ;  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“  The  words  wisdom  and  righteous  are  commonly  used 
■very  comprehensibly,  so  as  to  signify  all  religion  and 
•virtue.”— Tillotson. 

com-pre-hen-sion,  s.  [Lat.  comprehensio,  from 
tcomprehensus ,  pa.  par.  of  comp rehe neio  =  to  com- 
iprebend  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  grasping,  seizing,  or  containing. 

2.  Inclusion,  extension  to. 

“  Not  a  single  proposition  tending  to  a  Comprehension 
Shad  been  even  discussed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

“  The  same  considerations  which  had  induced  Notting¬ 
ham  to  support  a  comprehension  made  comprehension  an 
.Object  of  dread  and  aversion  to  a  large  body  .  .  — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  A  summary,  epitome,  or  collection. 

“  Though  not  a  catalogue  ...  a  comprehension  of 
fthqm.” — Chillingworth. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  grasping  or  seizing  with 
the  understanding. 

2.  That  faculty  by  which  ideas  are  grasped  or 
<seized  with  the  understanding ;  intelligence,  capac¬ 
ity  of  intellect. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  Those  attributes  which  make  up  the 
motion  expressed  by  a  general  term. 

2.  Bhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  part  is 
put  for  the  whole,  the  whole  for  a  part,  or  a  definite 
.number  for  an  indefinite. 

it  Comprehension  Scheme : 

Hist.:  A  scheme  for  comprehending  within  the 
English  Established  Church  the  Puritan  as  well  as 
•the  Anglican  party.  An  effort  was  made  in  this 
direction  in  1689.  A  bill  for  altering  some  points  in 
•the  liturgy  to  which  exception  was  taken  by  the 
^Nonconformists  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1689. 
Hut  Convocation,  when  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  the  scheme, 
•ended  by  rejecting  it.  An  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  Scotland  in  1678  had  been  equally  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

com-pre-hen  -sive ,  a.  [Fr.  compr£hensif,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  comprehenswus,  from  comprehensus ,  pa. 
par.  of  comprehendo .] 

1.  Extending  widely ;  including  or  comprehending 
an  any  things ;  extensive,  wide,  compendious. 

“  Reverend  and  wise,  whose  comprehensive  view 
At  once  the  present  and  the  future  knew.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv.,  1.  618-19. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  grasping  many  things 
•with  the  understanding ;  quick,  acute,  sharp  of  in¬ 
tellect. 

“In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge, 
•■an  intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  .  .  .  ” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

1[  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  extensive :  “  Comprehensive  respects  quan¬ 
tity,  extensive  regards  space :  that  is  comprehensive 
that  comprehends  much,  that  is  extensive  that  ex¬ 
pends  into  a  wide  field :  a  comprehensive  view  of  a 
subject  includes  all  branches  of  it;  an  extensive 
■view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute  details:  the 
comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  concise ;  the 
« extensive  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires  a  capacious 
mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any  sub¬ 
ject;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
■very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
•over  others.  Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with 
Tegard  to  intellectual  objects ;  extensive  is  used  both 
in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense:  the  signifi- 
©ation  of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  comprehensive :  a  plain  is  extensive, 
«or  a  field  of  inquiry  is  extensive.”  (Or  abb :  Eng. 
Synon. ) 
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com-pre-hen  -Sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  comprehen¬ 
sive  ;  -ly.]  In  a  comprehensive  manner ;  widely,  ex¬ 
tensively,  compendiously. 

“The  law  itself,  comprehensively  taken.” — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  90. 

com-pre-hen'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comprehen¬ 
sive  ;  -ness  ]  The  quality  of  being  comprehensive. 

1.  Variety. 

“Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  legends 
on  ancient  coins  .’’—Addison:  On  Ancient  Medals. 

2.  Extent,  wideness  of  range  and  significance. 

*COm-pre-hen'-Sor,  s.  [Lat.  from  comprehensus, 

pa.  par.  of  comprehendo.] 

Old  Divinity :  One  who  is  proficient,  or  who  has 
attained  to  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

“.  .  .  thou  art  yet  a  traveller,  they  [the  saints  in 
heaven]  comprehensors  .  .  — Bp.  Hall:  Soul’s  Fare¬ 
well  to  Earth. 

*COm-pre§-by-ter,  s.  [Pref.  com=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  presbyter  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  joined  or 
associated  with  others  in  office  as  a  presbyter ;  a  fel¬ 
low-priest. 

“Cyprian  in  many  places  .  .  .  speaking  of  presby¬ 

ters,  calls  them  his  compresbyters.” — Milton:  Of  Reforma¬ 
tion,  bk.  i. 

*com  pres-by-ter'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  compresbyter ; 
-ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  compresbyter ;  common 
to  any  priest  with  others. 

coin-press',  v.  t.  [From  Low  Lat.  compressor 
oppress:  corn = cum= with,  and  presso  =  to  press, 
from  pressus,  pa.  par.  of  premo= to  press.  Or  from 
pref.  com= with,  together,  and  Eng.  press  (q.  v.) 
( Skeat ).  Sp.  comprimir ;  Ital.  comprimere.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  squeeze  or  press  together  material 
things ;  to  force,  press,  or  drive  into  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass  ;  to  bring  within  smaller  limits. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  within  narrower  limits,  to 
narrow.  (Of  immaterial  things.) 

“  And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 

Time  had  compress’  d  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with,  to  embrace. 

*3.  To  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

“  The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac’d, 
Compress’d  their  force,  .  .  .” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  1.  19,  20. 

4.  To  reduce  within  narrower  limits,  to  abridge, 
to  make  concise.  (Applied  to  language,  writings, 
&c.) 

“  The  same  strength  of  expression,  though  more  com¬ 
pressed,  runs  through  his  historical  harangues,  .  . 

— Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  Ret.  16. 

*5.  To  reduce. 

“  Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  20. 

com'-press,  s.  [Fr.  compresse .] 

1.  Surg. :  A  pad  of  folded  soft  linen,  used  with  a 
bandage  to  preserve  a  due  pressure  on  a  wound. 

“  I  applied  an  intercipient  about  the  ankle  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  and  by  compress  and  bandage  dressed  it 
up.’  ’ — Wiseman. 

2.  Mach. :  A  machine  for  re-pressing  cotton  bales. 

com-pressed',  com-prest,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Com- 

PBESS,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pressed  together,  condensed,  nar¬ 
rowed. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  Seed) :  Flattened  lengthwise,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  depressed,  which  means  flattened 
verticaHy.  The  legume  of  the  garden  pea  is  com¬ 
pressed. 

compressed-air,  a.  &  s. 

Compressed-air  Engine : 

Mech. :  An  engine  driven  by  the  elastic  force  of 
compressed  air.  Its  construction  is  usually  like 
that  of  a  steam-engine,  the  force  of  the  expanding 
air  being  exerted  against  a  piston  in  a  cylinder. 
(Knight.) 

com-pres-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  compressible; 
-ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
compressible;  capability  of  compression. 

2.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  property  in  virtue  of  which  the 
volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by  pressure. 
It  is  produced  by  its  porosity.  The  most  compres¬ 
sible  bodies  are  gases,  which  maybe  reduced  in  this 
way  to  10,  20,  or  even  100  times  as  little  space  as 
they  previously  occupied.  If,  however,  very  great 

ressure  be  applied,  the  tendency  is  for  the  gas  to 

ecome  fluid.  Liquids  were  long  thought  to  be  in¬ 
compressible,  which  is  not  accurate.  Solids  vary 
greatly  in  compressibility ;  india-rubber,  cork, 
ivory  balls,  &c.,  are  very  compressible.  (Ganot.) 


comprimit 

com-pres'-sl-ble,  a.  [Fr.  compressible.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  compressed  or  forced  into  a  narrower 
compass,  or  within  narrower  limits  ;  admitting  of 
compression. 

“  It  is  light,  porous,  compressible .” — Cassell’s  Techn  ical 
Educator,  pt.  viii.,  p.  113. 

com-pres -si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compressible; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  Compressibility  (q.  v.  j. 

c6m-pres  -slng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compress,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
forcing  into  narrower  space  or  limits. 

“.  .  .  in  all  cases  the  distortion  is  such  as  required 

for  its  production  a  compressing  force  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  412. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  exercising 
compression ;  compression. 

compressing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
compressed  bullets.  (Knight.) 

com-pres -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat .  com- 
pressio,  from  compressus,  pa.  par.  of  comprimo .] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  compressing  or  forcing  into  a 
narrower  compass,  or  within  narrower  limits. 

2.  Fig. :  The  condensation  or  compressing  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  thought. 

“  Involution  of  argument  and  compression  of  thought.” 
— Idler:  No  70. 

compression- casting,  s.  A  mode  of  casting 
bronzes,  &c.,  in  molds  of  potters’  clay  under  a 
pressure  which  causes  the  metal  to  flow  into  the 
delicate  tracery  left  by  the  pattern.  The  work 
approaches  nearly  the  work  of  the  graver  and 
chisel.  It  is  especially  used  in  casting  house¬ 
builders’  hardware,  letters  and  numbers  for  houses, 
stamps,  &c.  (Knight.) 

compression-cock,  s.  One  containing  an  india- 
rubber  tube  which  is  collapsed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  end  of  a  screw-plug  turned  by  the  key.  (Knight.) 

com-pres'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  compressif.] 

1.  Forced,  compulsory. 

“Considering  the  brushiness  and  angulosity  of  the 
parts  of  the  air,  a  more  than  ordinary  motion  or  com¬ 
pressive  rest  may  very  well  prove  painful  to  the  soul,  and 
disharmonious  to  her  touch.” — More:  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  compressing. 

“ .  .  .  and  whereunto  all  the  blood  of  the  body  by 
the  compressive  motion  of  the  veins,  doth  naturally  tend, 
as  to  its  ultimate  hold.” — Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age, 
p.  236. 

com-pres  -sor,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
compressus,  pa.  par.  of  comprimo= to  compress.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who,  or  that  which  com¬ 
presses. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  to  compress  the  femoral 
artery  ;  a  substitute  for  a  tourniquet. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  lever-arm  to  press  on  the  chain-cable  and 
keep  it  from  veering  away  too  fast. 

(2)  A  device  for  compressing  a  gun-carriage  to  its 
slide  or  platform  during  recoil ;  the  carriage  is 
again  set  free  for  running  up.  (Knight.)  _ 

3.  Microscopy :  A  device  to  flatten  microscopic 
objects  under  examination,  in  order  to  make  out 
their  structure  ;  a  compressorium.  Compressors  for 
the  microscope  are  of  various  kinds ;  as,  lever,  re¬ 
versible  cell,  parallel  plate,  Wenham’s,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  a  little  dox  is  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or 
by  the  handle  of  a  mounted  needle  pressure  may  be 
applied  to  the  thin  glass  covering  the  object  to  be 
compressed. 

4.  Pneumatics:  A  machine  for  compressing  air. 
See  Air-pump,  Compressed-air  Engine,  Air-com¬ 
pressing  Machine. 

5.  Anat. :  That  which  compresses  anything.  Thus 
there  are  a  Compressor  hemispheerium  bulbi,  and  a 
compressor  naris.  Where  there  are  more  than  one 
the  pi.  compressores  is  used. 

com-pres-sbr-l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  The  same 
as  Compressor  (q.  v.). 

“ .  _ .  .  to  steep  it  in  weak  acetic  acid,  and  then  to 
thin  it  out  under  the  compressorium.” — Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  168. 

com-pres -sure,  s.  [Pref.  com=  together,  and 
pressure  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  compressing;  compres¬ 
sion,  pressure.  (Digby.) 

com-priest',  s.  [Pref.  co?n=together,  and  priest 
(q.  v.).J  A  fellow-priest. 

“.  .  .  deferring  to  chastise  his  lewd  and  insolent  com- 
priests.” — Milton:  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

*com  -prim-it,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comprimo=to  press 
together.]  To  subdue,  to  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

“Hee  is  a  physitian  to  other  men’s  affections,  as  to  his 
own,  by  comprimitting  such  passions  as  runne  into  an  in¬ 
surrection,  .  .  — Ford;  Line  of  Life  (1620). 


fete,  fare,  emidstf,  what,  fell,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


compriri 
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compulsatorily 


eom-prlllt ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  com  =  together,  and  pr  int 
fo.  vJ.J 

1.  To  print  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  print  together;  it  is  commonly  taken,  in 
law,  for  the  deceitful  printing  of  another’s  copy,  or 
4x>ok,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 
•{Phillips :  World  of  Words.) 

com -print,  s.  [Comprint  v] 

1.  The  act  of  printing  a  surreptitious  copy  of  the 
-book  of  another ;  piracy  of  a  book. 

2  A  surreptitious  or  pirated  copy  of  a  book. 
c6m-pri§  -gl,  s.  [Eng.  compris(e) ;  -aZ.] 

1.  The  actor  process  of  comprising. 

*2.  An  epitome,  compendium,  or  summary. 


c5m-pr6-du$e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  com,  and  produce 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  produce  at  the  same  time. 

“Was  it  comproduced  or  concreated  with  them?” — 
Jackson:  On  Creed,  bk.  vi. 

com  -prom  ise,  s.  [Fr.  compromis,  pa.  par.  of 
compromettre ;  Lat.  compromitto=  to  promise  or 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  another;  Sp.  com¬ 
promise;  I  tal.  compromesso ;  Port .  compromisso  ) 

1.  An  agreement  entered  into  between  two  par¬ 
ties  to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  and 
te.  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator. 

2.  An  agreement  or  bargain  between  persons  in 
controversy  to  settle  their  differences  by  mutual 
concessions. 


“Slandering is  a  complication,  a  comprisal  and  sum  of 
©11  wickedness.” — Barrow:  Semi.,  i.  254. 

\  c6m-prl§e  ,  *com-pryse,  v.t.  [Fr.  compris,  pa 
par.  of  comprendre— to  comprehend  (q.  v.).] 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  embrace,  to  contain,  to  include,  to 
comprehend. 

".  .  .  and  so  on  down  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  which 
comprise  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
.  .  — Herschel:  Astron.  (5th  od..  1858),  §  778. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  contrive. 

“.  .  .  there  was  done  a  truell  iustice  in  the  citye  of 
Burdeaux,  done  and  comprised  by  Sir  Thomas  Phelton, 
.  .  — Berners:  Froissart’s  Cronycle,  \ol.  i.,  ch,  318. 


*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  comprise, 
to  comprehend,  to  contain,  to  embrace,  and  to  in¬ 
clude:  “Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include; 
things  only  comprehend,  embrace,  and  contain:  a 
person  comprises  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within 
a  given  space  ;  ha  includes  one  thing  within  another : 
an  author  comprises  his  work  within  a  certain 
number  of  volumes,  and  includes  in  it  a  variety  of 
■interesting  particulars.  When  things  are  spoken 
of,  comprise,  comprehend,  and  embrace  haveregard 
to  the  aggregate  value,  quantity,  or  extent ;  include 
or  contain  to  the  individual  thing  which  forms  a 
part.  Comprise  and  contain  are  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  the  figurative  sense;  comprehend,  em¬ 
brace,  and  include,  in  the  figurative  sense  only :  a 
stock  comprises  a  variety  of  articles ;  a  library  com¬ 
prises  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole  is  comprised 
within  a  small  compass:  rules  comprehend  a 
number  of  particulars ;  laws  comprehend  a  number 
of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a  certain  number  of 
districts  or  divisions ;  terms  comprehend  a  certain 
meaning:  a  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of  topics; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces  a 
variety  of  objects:  a  house  contains  a  number  of 
persons;  a  city  contains  a  number  of  houses;  a 
book  contains  much  useful  matter ;  a  society  con¬ 
tains  very  many  individuals ;  it  includes  none  but 
of  a  certain  class.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 

*C0m-prise,  s.  [Pref.  com,  and  prise  =  price 
(q.  v.)  ]  Price,  value. 

“  Thus  fame  then  lyfe  is  of  far  more  comprise.’’ — Whet¬ 
stone:  Promos  &  Cassandra,  O.  PI.  i.  82. 

com-priged’  (.Eng.),  *com-prys-it  (Scotch),  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [Comprise,  v.] 

com-prlg-er,  *com-prys-er,  *com-prys-our. 
s.  [Eng  compris(e)  ;  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  comprises. 

2.  Scotch  Laic:  One  who  attaches  the  estate  of 
another  for  debt. 

“Thairbythe  compryser  hes  right  to  the  mailles,  dew- 
ties,  and  proffittes  of  the  landis,  .  .  .’’—Acts  Ja.  VI. 
(ed.  1814),  p.  609. 

com-prI§'-Ihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Comprise,  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  including,  containing 

or  comprehending.  „  ,  .  , ,  ,  ,  , 

2.  Scotch  Law :  The  act  of  attaching  the  estate  of 
another  for  debt. 

com-prlv-gte,  *com-priv-at,  a.  [Pref.  com , 

and  private = privy  (?).]  Privy,  accessory. 

ii  .  war  comprivat  to  their  oathis  to  stand  at  the 
sentence,  ...  ” — Pitscottie  (ed.  1814),  p.  35. 

com  -pro-bate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  comprobatum,  sup  of 
comprobo:  com=cwm=with,  together;  P.robo=to 
prove,  to  try.]  To  prove  in  conjunction  with  other 
things ;  to  join  or  aid  in  proving. 

a  .  .  do  comprobate  with  Holye  Scripture,  that  God 

is  the’ f ountaine  of  sapience.”— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gov.,  fol. 


199. 

com'-pro-bate  a.  [Lat.  comprobatus,  pa.  par. 
of  comprobo=  to  try,  to  prove.]  Proved,  approved. 
(Sir  T  More.) 

com-pro-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  comprobatio,  from 
comprobo.'] 

1 .  Proof,  confirmation,  attestation. 

2.  United  approbation,  assent,  consent. 

a  .  the  comp  rob  at  ion  of  the  best  and  most  famous 
learned  men  and  vniuersities,  and  also  by  the  assent  of 
ahe  whole  realms.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  981.  _ 


“  Melville  succeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*1  The  compromise  of  Breda  or  of  Flanders : 

Hist. :  A  petition  sent  forth  at  a  meeting  of  Flem¬ 
ish  nobles  held  at  Breda  in  January,  1556.  It  was 
designed  to  deprecate  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards, 
then  in  conflict  with  their  revolted  provinces  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  presented  to  the  Regent 
Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  II.,  but  she  rejected  its 
prayer. 

com  -prom-I§e,  v.  t.  &  i ■  [Compromise,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


*1.  To  bind  by  a  mutual  agreement  or  compact. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle  a  difference  by  mutual  con¬ 
cessions. 

“With  much  difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compromised .” 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  To  place  in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger; 
to  commit  to  or  involve  in  any  hazard;  to.  place 
one’s  life,  honor,  or  reputation  in  a  position  of 
jeopardy. 

“His  doings  would  seriously  compromise  him.” — L.  Oli- 
phant •  Journey  to  Katmandu,  ch.  x.,  p.  119. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  accord,  to  agree. 

“  When  Baban  and  himself  were  compromised, 

That,  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak’d  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob’s  hire.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Yen.,  i.  3. 

com  -prom-I§ed, pa. par. ora.  [Compromise, r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1  Settled  or  arranged  by  mutual  concessions. 

2.  Committed  to  or  implicated  in  any  hazard  or 
enterprise ;  placed  in  a  position  of  danger,  as  re¬ 
gards  life,  honor,  or  reputation. 

com’-prom-l-ger,  s.  [Eng.  compromis (e) ;  -er.) 
One  who  compromises  or  enters  into  a  compromise. 

com'-pr6m-I-§Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a  &  s.  [Comprom¬ 
ise,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. .  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  entering  into  or  effecting 
a  compromise. 

*com-pr6  vln  -cial,  *c6m-pro-vIn-ciall  (cial 
as  shgl),  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  com,  and  provincial  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  same  province. 

"  He  the  six  Islands,  comprovincial l  _ 

In  auncient  times  unto  great  Britainee, 

Shall  to  tfie  same  reduce.” 

Spenser.:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  32. 


B.  As  subst.:  A  bishop  belonging  to  the  same 
province,  or  under  the  same  archiepiscopal  juris¬ 
diction. 


“At  the  consecration  of  an  archbishop,  all  his  com - 
provincials  ought  to  give  their  attendance.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 


com-pso-gna  -tha,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  compso- 
gnath(us)  (q.  v.),  and  suff. -a.l 

Palceont. :  A  group,  sub-order,  or  tribe  of  the 
reptilian  order  Ornithoscelida.  It  was  founded  by 
Prof.  Huxley.  Type,  Compsognathus  (q.  v.). 


com-pso-gna-thus,  s.  [Gr.  kompsos=  .  .  . 
elegant,  pretty,  and  gnathos=the  jaw,  the  mouth.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles  found 
in  the  Lithographic  Slate  of  Solenhofen,  which  is 
of  Upper  Oolite  age.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Com¬ 
psognathus  longipes,  a  small  reptile  with  toothed 
jaws  about  two  feet  long,  but  which  is  interesting 
because  of  its  affinities  to  birds.  It  resembled 
them,  not  merely  in  its  long  neck,  slight  head,  and 
small  fore-limbs,  but  in  its  long  hind-limbs,  enabling 
it  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Huxley,  to  walk  in  an 
erect  or  semi-erect  position.  The  occurrence  of  a 
reptile  so  bird-like,  and  some  other  facts  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  have  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  the  Connecticut  footprints,  long  regarded 
as  avian,  may  not  have  been  those  of  erect  walking 
Dinosaurian  reptiles. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan.  -tian  =  shg.ii.  -tion, 


cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


*compt,  *compte,  s.  [Fr.  compte,  from  Lat. 
computus.]  An  account,  computation,  or  reckoning. 
[Count.] 

*compt-bOOk.  s.  An  account-book. 

compt,  *compten,  v.  t.  [Fr.  compter:  Lat.  com¬ 
pute.]  To  count,  to  number,  to  reckon.  [Count,  p.] 
“All  that  compteth  she  at  nought.” — Gower,  i.  95. 

compt,  a.  [Lat.  compt  us,  from  como=  to  dress 
the  hair ;  coma=the  hair.]  Neat.,  spruce,  trim. 

“  Mondinet:  A  neat,  spruce,  compt  fellow,” — Cotgrave. 
comp -ter,  s.  [Counter.] 

1.  A  counter. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  used  in  counting ;  a  counter, 
compt  -I-ble,  *c6mpt-g,-ble,  a.  [Fr .comptable.] 

1.  Accountable,  responsible,  subject. 

“  Whereat  the  archbishop  making  delayee,  not  well  con¬ 
tented  at  the  matter,  he  was  so  called  vpon,  that  eyther 
he  should  be  comptable  to  the  king  for  the  money,  or  else 
he  should  incurre  presant  dauager .’’—Grafton:  Hen.  II.. 
an.  9. 

2.  Able  to  be  counted. 

3.  Sensitive. 

comp -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counting.] 
compting-house,  s.  [Counting-house.] 
c5m.pt ’-less,  a.  [Eng.  compt ;  -less.]  Countless. 
[Countless.] 

compt -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  compt;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
sprucely ;  trimly.  (Sherwood.) 

compt  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  compt;  -ness.]  Neatness, 
spruceness.  (Sherwood.) 
compt-oir  (oir  as  war),  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  counter. 

2.  A  counting-house. 

comp  tom  -g-ter,  s.  [OE.  compt=an  account, 
computation,  or  reckoning,  and  Gr.  matron—  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  calculating  machine  that  is  operated  by  a 
key-board  in  the  manner  of  a  typewriter.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  box  entirely  enclosing  the  mechanism, 
with  the  operating  keys  projecting  from  the  box  in 
typewriter  fashion.  Along  the  front  edge  of  the  box 
are  openings  in  which  numbers  appear,  and  above 
these  openings  are  pointers.  The  keys  are  seventy- 
two  in  number,  and  each  has  two  figures  painted  on 
it.  One  is  a  large  black  figure  and  the  other  a  small 
red  one.  The  black  ones  indicate  the  keys  that  are 
to  be  struck  in  addition  and  multiplication,  and  the 
red  ones  those  to  be  struck  in  division  and  sub¬ 
traction.  The  successful  operation  of  the  machine 
depends  upon  the  practice  of  the  operator  in  the 
same  manner  that  efficiency  on  the  typewriter  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  practice  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  has  had.  No  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  anyone  skilled 
in  handling  the  keys  can  rattle  away  on  the  comp¬ 
tometer  as  confidently  as  if  he  were  writing  letters 
on  a  typewriter,  and  all  the  time  be  adding  up  large 
sums  or  dividing  millions  by  thousands  without 
any  of  the  laborious  thinking  usually  required  of  the 
mathematician,  the  bookkeeper  and  the  accountant. 

comp-ton  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  introduced  many  plants  to 
notice  of  botanists.  , 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Myricaceaa  (Gale- 
worts).  Benzoic  and  tannic  acid,  with  a  resinous 
matter,  occur  in  the  aromatic  bark  of  Comptonia 
asplenifolia.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  used 
as  a  domestic  remedy  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

comp  -t6n-Ite,  s-  [Named  after  Lord  Compton.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite.  It  occurs  also 
radiated,  or  in  long  circular  crystals,  constituting 
right  rectangular  prisms,  or  is  found  amorphous. 
It  is  transparent  or  translucent,  of  a  snowy  white 
color,  and  vitreous  in  luster.  It  occurs  in  the  lavas 
of  Mount  Somma  in  Italy, 
comp-trol.  s.  &  v.  [Control.] 
comp-trol  -ler,  s.  [Controller.] 

*1.  One  who  regulates  or  controls. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  cer¬ 
tify  public  accounts. 

comp-trol  -ler-ship,  s.  [Eng.  comptroller; -ship.] 
1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  comptroller. 

*2.  Superintendence,  regulation. 

com-pul  -sa-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  compulso,  intens.  of 
compello- to  compel.]  Compulsory,  coactive,  exer¬ 
cising  compulsion.  . 

If  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Folios  in  the  passage 
from  Hamlet  i.  1  in  which  the  Quartos  read  compul- 
satory. 

com  pul  -sa-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  compulsative; 
-ly.)  By  compulsion  or  force ;  compulsorily .  ( Rich¬ 
ardson:  Clarissa.) 

c6m-pul'-sa-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  compulsatory  ; 
-ly.)  The  same  as  Compulsativelt. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d$L 


compulsatory 
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Com-pul'-SA-tory,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat,  com- 
pulsatorius ,  from  covipulso. ] 

1.  Compulsory  ;  exercising  compulsion. 

2.  Caused  by  compulsion  or  force ;  forced. 

“  Which  is  no  other, 

But  to  recover  from  us  by  strong  hand. 

And  terms  compulsatory,  those  foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost.” — Shalcesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
com-pulse’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  covipulso,  intens.  of  com- 
pello= to  drive  together,  to  collect ;  com=cum= 
together,  and  pello=  to  drive.]  To  compel ;  to  force 
or  drive  by  compulsion.  , 

“Many  parents  constrain  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
marry  where  they  love  not,  and  some  are  beaten  and 
compulsed.” — Latimer,  i.  170. 

c6m-pulsed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compulse.  ] 

“She  rends  her  woes,  shivers  them  in  compulsed  abhor¬ 
rence.” — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxiii. 

com-pul  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  compulsio ,  from  com- 
pulso.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  compelling  or  forcing  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ;  force,  constraint ;  application  of  an  irresist¬ 
ible  force. 

“For  she  knows  nought  of  compulsion,  and  only  convic¬ 
tion  desireth.” 

Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  compelled  or 
subjected  to  force  or  violence. 

II.  Law:  The  state  of  being  forced  to  do  a  crimi¬ 
nal  act  against  one’s  will.  Either  physical  or  moral 
compulsion  exculpates  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
only  the  former  in  foro  conscientice.  ( Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2,  &c,) 
com-pul'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  compuls(e) ;  -ive.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  or  quality  of  exercising  compulsion 
or  force ;  compulsory,  forcible. 

“  Oth.  Never,  Iago.  Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  .  .  .” 

Shalcesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

com-pul-slve-ly,  adv.  [En g.  compulsive;  -lyf] 
By  the  exercise  of  compulsion  or  force ;  compul¬ 
sorily. 

.  .to  forbid  divorce  compulsively,  is  not  only 
against  nature,  but  against  law.” — Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce. 

com-pul’-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compulsive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  compulsive  or  acting  by  com¬ 
pulsion  or  force. 

c6m-pul’-Sor-I-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  compulsory ;  -ly.) 
In  a  compulsory  or  forcible  manner ;  by  means  of 
compulsion  or  force.  {Bacon.) 

com-pul’-sor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  compulsorius,  from 
compulso,  intens.  of  compello.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  compelling  or  of  exercis¬ 
ing  compulsion  or  force. 

“  .  .  .  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  or  any  compulsory 
power  over  them  .  .  .” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Proph¬ 
esying,  §  7. 

2.  Caused  by  compulsion,  enforced,  necessitated. 
“Kindly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  with  a  patent, 

although  not  compulsory.” — Swift. 

*B.  As  subst.  ■  Anything  which  compels ;  a  compul¬ 
sive  measure,  compulsion. 

“They  that  of  theyr  owne  good  wyll  do  these,  haue  no 
nedetobe  pricked  foorth  with  compnlsories  of  the  lawe, 
for  them  theyr  owne  innocencie  maketh  free  from  it.”— 
Udall:  Gal.  c.  5. 

c6m-punct’,  v.  t.  [Compunct,  a.]  To  prick  or 
strike  with  compunction  or  remorse. 

“They  weren  compunct  in  herte.”  —  Wycliffe:  Deeds, 
ii.  37. 

com-pufict',  a.  [Lat.  compunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
compungo  —  to  prick,  to  sting.]  [Compunction.] 
Struck,  pricked,  or  stung  with  compunction  or 
remorse. 

“Many  feeling  their  hearts  compunct,  and  prickt,  with 
reading  of  them,  .  — Beware  of  .If.  Jewel  (1566),  fol. 

149,  b, 

com-Bufic’-ted,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Compunct,  to] 
com-punc’-tion,  *com-punc-cioun,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

compunction ;  Fr.  componction,  from  Low  Lat. 
compunctio,  from  compunctus,  pa.  par.  of  compungo 
=to  sting,  to  prick :  com=cum= with,  together ; 
pungo=to  prick.] 

*1.  Lit.:  A  pricking,  a  stimulation,  an  irritation. 
“This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which,  with  such 
activity  and  compunction,  invadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils 
.  .  — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pricking  of  the  heart ;  sharp,  poignant 
grief,  remorse,  contrition ;  the  sting  or  prick  of 
conscience. 

“Haue  yee  compunccioun.” — Wycliffe:  Psalm  iv.  5. 
“Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  grace  than  he  too  began  to  experience  compunction.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


Gom-puhC-tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  compunction; 
-less.]  Free  from  or  without  compunction.  ( Br . 
Allen.) 

com-puhc  -tious,  a.  [Eng.  compunct;  - ious .] 
Causing  or  attended  with  compunction  or  remorse. 

“  That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  ...” 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

com-  punc’-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  compunctious; 
-ly.j  With  feelings  of  compunction;  regretfully, 
remorsefully.  {Dr.  Allen.) 

com-pimc'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  compunct ;  -ive.~\ 

1.  Causing  remorse  or  compunction. 

2.  Inclined  to  or  feeling  compunction ;  penitent. 

“O  give  me  all  faith,  and  all  charity  and  a  spirit  highly 

compunctive,  highly  industrious,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor:  On 

Repentance ;  A  Prayer,  ch.  v.,  §  6. 

Qom-pu’-pil,  s.  [Pref.  com,  and  pupil  (q.v.).]  A 
fellow-pupil. 

“  .  .  .  bis  sometime  compupil  in  Cambridge  that  mar¬ 
ried  him,  .  .  .” — Walton:  Life  of  Donne. 

com-pur-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  compurgatio,  from 
compurgo—  to  join  in  purging  or  clearing :  com=cum 
=with  ;  purgo— to  purge,  to  clear.}  The  process  or 
practice  of  justifying  or  bearing  witness  to  the 
veracity  of  any  man  by  the  sworn  testimony  of 
others. 

com-pur-ga  -tor,  *com-pur-ga-tour,  s.  [Low 

Lat.  compurgator,  from  compurgo ;  Ital,  compurga- 
tore;  Sp.  compurgar ,  compurgador ;  Fr.  compurgo- 
teur.  ] 

1.  Old  Law : 

(1)  Civil  Law:  One  who  on  oath  bears  testimony 
to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  another. 

“The  solemn  forms  of  oaths:  of  a  compurgator,  or 
cojuror,  which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons:  The  form  of  this  oath  is  this:  ‘I  swear  by 
God,  that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true.’  ” — 
W.  Wotton:  View  of  Hickes’  Thesaurus,  by  Shelton,  p.  59. 

If  The  compurgatores  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon 
records  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  jurymen, 
and  the  system  of  compurgation  that  of  trial  by 
jury. 

(2)  English  Eccl.  Law:  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  the  Bishop  a  person  who  had  been  burnt  in 
the  hand,  after  having  pleaded  his  benefit  of  clergy, 
had  twelve  compurgators  who  swore  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  his  allegation  that  he  was  innocent,  even 
though  he  might  have  been  convicted  in  the  secular 
court  on  the  clearest  evidence,  or  had  confessed 
himself  guilty.  The  effect  of  the  compurgation  was 
to  set  him  again  free.  {Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  28.) 

2.  Gen. :  One  who  bears  testimony  to  the  veracity 
of  another. 

“The  next  quarry,  or  chalk-pit,  will  give  abundant 
attestation:  these  are  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  be  far  to 
seek  for  a  compurgator.” — Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

com-pu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  computabilis,  from 
computo.\  [Compute.]  Capable  of  being  com¬ 
puted  or  reckoned. 

“  If,  instead  of  twenty-four  letters,  there  were  twenty- 
four  millions,  as  those  twenty-four  millions  are  a  finite 
number,  so  would  all  combinations  thereof  be  finite, 
though  not  easily  computable  by  arithmetic.” — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

com-pu-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  computatum,  sup  of 
computo.j  [Compute,  to]  To  compute  or  reckon, 
to  account. 

“Consisting  of  sundry  strange  nations,  computote.il  in 
all  to  be  fifty-two  thousand  foote.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p. 
4.  (Davies.) 

com-pu-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  computatio,  from 
computo. ]  [Compute,  to] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  computing,  reckoning,  or 
estimating;  calculation,  estimation. 

“ .  .  .  and,  from  a  bag 
All  white  with  flower,  the  dole  of  village  dames. 

He  drew  his  scraps  and  fragments,  one  by  one; 

And  scann’d  them  with  a  fix’d  and  serious  look 
Of  idle  computation. 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

2.  The  sum  or  amount  computed  or  reckoned. 

“We  pass  for  women  of  fifty:  many  additional  years 

are  thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature.” — 
Addison:  Guardian. 

com'-pu-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  computer,  a  reck¬ 
oner. 

“  The  intense  heat  ...  is  proved  by  computators  .  .  . 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  that  of  red-hot  iron.” — Sterne.- 
Trist.  Shandry,  i.  153.  (Davies.) 

compute',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  computo=to  compute, 
to  reckon:  com=ctim=together ;  puto=to  think,  to 
consider ;  Sp.  computar  ;  Ital.  computare .]  [Count.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  count,  to  reckon,  to  calculate,  to 
number. 

1.  By  a  mathematical  process : 

“  •  -  .  that  the  yeares  Moses  there  speakes  of,  are  not 
to  be  computed  as  ours,  .  .  .  ” — Hakewill :  Apology ,  p. 
156. 


2.  Mentally: 

“  And  to  an  inch  compute  the  station 
’Iwixt  judgment  and  imagination.” 

Prior:  Alma,  iii. 

B.  Instrans.:  To  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  estimate^ 
“  Where'  they  did  compute  by  weeks,  .  .  — Holder. 

On  Time. 

*com  pute,  s.  [Fr.  comput;  Lat  computus * 
from  computo, j 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  calculating,  computing, 
or  reckoning. 

“Thirdly;  the  compute  maybe  unjust  not  only  in  the 
strict  acception,  of  a  few  daies  or  hours,  ...  ’—Brown »: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2  The  result  of  an  act  of  calculation  or  computa¬ 
tion. 

.  .  aberring  several  ways  from  the  true  and  just 

compute  .  .  .  ” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk,  iv.,.  ch.. 

xii. 

com-pu  -ted, pa.  par.  or  a.  [Compute,  to] 
com-pu'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  comput(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  language  (of  persons) :  One  who 
computes  or  reckons  ;  a  calculator,  accountant,  or 
reckoner. 

II.  Technically  (of  things) :  Any.  of  the  various, 
machines  designed  to  aid  computation ;  a  calculat¬ 
ing  machine. 

If  The  locomotive  traction  power  computer  gives 
the  draw-bar  pull  of  any  locomotive,  and  the  effect 
of  any  change  of  pressure,  wheel,  or  cylinder.  The 
train  resistance  computer  gives  the  resistance  per 
ton  of  any  weight  of  train,  at  any  speed,  on  any 
grade,  and  tells  what  any  locomotive  of  known 
power  will  pull  on  any  grade,  at  any  speed.  The 
steam  engine  computer  works  out  the  dimensions  of 
cylinders  for  simple  and  compound  engines,  the 
length  of  stroke,  number  of  revolutions,  mean  ef¬ 
fective  pressures,  horse  power,  etc.,  of  all  kinds  of 
steam  engines.  There  are  various  other  forms  of 
mechanical  computers,  the  simpler  ones  being  com¬ 
monly  termed  calculators.  [Abithmometer,  Comp¬ 
tometer..] 

com-pu -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Compute,  v. ] 

A.  &  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  calculating,  reckoning,  or 

counting. 

com-pu’-tist,  s.  [Fr.  computiste.\  A  reckoner* 
omputer,  or  calculator  ;  an  accountant. 

•'  The  treasurer  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  strict  computist.w 

Wotton. 

com  rade,  *came-rade,  *come  rade,  *cum- 

rade,  s.  [Sp.  camarada—a  company,  society ;  Fr. 
camerade= a  chamberful,  a  company;  Sp.  camara ; 
Lat.  camera=  a  chamber.] 

*1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  chamber;  a  cham¬ 
ber-fellow,  a  chum. 

2.  A  companion,  associate,  or  mate,  especially  in 

arms. 

comrade-battery,  s.  One  of  a  pair  of  joint  bat¬ 
teries. 

com'-rade-ship,  s.  [Eng.  comrade;  -ship.]  The- 
character,  state,  or  position  of  a  comrade  ;  partner¬ 
ship,  close  intimacy. 

com  -rogue,  s.  [Pref.  com,  and  rogue  (q.v.).]  A 
fellow-rogue. 

com§,  coom§,  c6ome§,  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of 
culms,  from  Lat.  culmus=a.  stalk  or  stem,  especially 
of  grain.] 

1.  Brewing:  Malt-dust,  the  refuse  which  falls 
from  malt  in  drying.  It  consists  of  the  points  of 
the  radicles  killed  by  kiln-drying  and  detached  by 
the  process  of  turning.  _  They  are  called  also  Chives. 

2.  Agric. :  Malt-dust  is  a  good  manure. 

Comte,  s.  &  a.  [Auguste  Comte,  a  French  philos¬ 
opher,  founder  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and  a 
religion  consisting  of  the  worship  of  humanity  as 
represented  by  its  greatest  men,  he  being  himself 
the  high  priest  of  that  new  faith.] 

A.  As  subst.:  (See  etym.) 

B.  Asadj.:  (See  the  subjoined  compound.) 
Comte-philosophy,  s.  [Positivism.] 

Com  -ti§m,  s.  [Fr.  Comte;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism. ] 
The  philosophy  of  M.  Auguste  Comte.  It  represents 
mankind  as  tending  to  pass  through  three  mental 
stages — (1)  a  religious,  (2)  a  metaphysical,  and  (3) 
a  positive  or  scientific  stage.  [Comte,  Positivism.], 
con- (1), prep.  [Lat.]  The  form  which  the  Lat. 
prep,  cum  assumes  in  composition  before  all  con¬ 
sonants,  except  the  labials  b,  p  and  to,  and  some¬ 
times/. 

con  (2), prep.  [Ital.] 

Music:  With;  e.  g.,  con  amore= with  affection 
con  TOOto=with  spirited  movement ;  con  sordini — - 
with  the  mutes  on;  con  affetto=  with  tenderness;, 
con  spirito= with  spirit,  &c.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett - 
et  al.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


don 

Con,  adv.  &  s.  [A  curtailed  form  of  the  Lat. 
CO  ntra= against.  ] 

A.  As  adv. :  Against,  in  opposition. 

If  Pro  and  con:  For  and  against.  Tlie  arguments 
on  either  side  of  a  question  are  called  the  arguments 
pro  and  con. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  argument  in  opposition  to  any  statement  or 
question. 

2.  One  who  argues  against  or  opposes  anything. 

con  (l),  *conne,  *konne,  v.  t.  &  i.  {A.  S.  cunnan 
—to  know.]  [Can,  v.~\ 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  know,  to  understand. 

“  Made  hem  oonne  and  knowe 
Alle  kyane  laugages.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  13,360. 

2.  To  guide  or  steer  a  ship. 

“I  could  con  or  light  a  ship  as  well  asever.”— r.  Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,,  ch.  viii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  able. 

“  Tho  thet  conneth  the  writings  onderstonde.” 

Ayenbite,  p.  249. 

COn  (2),  *cun,  v.  t,  &  i.  [A.  S.  cunnian= to  try,  to 
explore  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chunnen .] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  try,  to  seek  to  find  the'nature  of,  to  test. 

2.  To  study,  to  examine,  to  commit  to  memory. 

“  Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death, 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom.” 

Scott:  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  21. 

If  Generally  with  the  adv.  over. 

3.  To  glance  slightly  over,  to  peruse. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  test,  to  try,  to  examine  into. 

“He  smeihte  and  ounnede  therof.” — Aneren  Riwle, 
p.  214. 

con-a-cre  (ere  as  k§r) ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con  and  acre 
(q.  v.).]  To  underlet  a  portion  of  a  farm  for  a 
single  crop. 

con-a-cre  (ere  as  ker),  s.  &  a.  [Conacre,  v.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  system  or  practice  of  under¬ 
letting  a  portion  of  a  farm  for  a  single  crop ;  the 
payment  of  wages  in  land,  the  rent  being  worked 
out  in  labor  at  a  money  valuation. 

“  Even  those  who  work  as  casual  laborers  for  the  cot¬ 
tiers,  or  for  such  large  farmers  as  are  found  in  the 
country,  are  usually  paid,  not  in  money,  but  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  cultivate  for  the  season,  a  piece  of  ground  which 
is  generally  delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready  ma¬ 
nured,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  conacre.” — J.  S.  Mill: 
Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii. ,  c.  0,  §  1,  p.  383  (4th  ed.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  conacre. 

“This  bit  of  arable  land  is  let  to  the  surrounding  ten¬ 
ants  on  the  conacre  principle — that  is  the  holders  are  not 
even  yearly  tenants,  but  have  the  land  let  to  them  for  the 
crop.” — London  Daily  News. 

con’-a-cre-Ing  (ere- as  ker),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Conacre,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  letting  land 
under  the  conaere  system. 

“And  then  there  is  ‘conacreing,’  which  is  the  subletting, 
at  enormous  rents,  of  their  ground  by  small  tenants  to 
their  still  smaller  brethren.”— London  Echo. 

con'-a-crer.s.  [Eng.  conacr(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hires  land  under  the  conacre  system. 

“.  .  .  the  eonaarers,  being  too  poor  to  buy  manure, 

frequently  burn  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  so  im¬ 
poverish  it  for  years  .  .  .” — London  Echo. 

cdn’-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cone;  -ly.~\  Conewise, in 
form  of  a  cone. 

con-and,  *con-ant,  s.  [A  contracted  form  of 
covenant  (q.  v.).] 

“That  this  conant  were  hoi  den  stable  and  streite.” — 
Langtoft,  p.  139. 

con-and,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Con  (1),  v. ;  Cunning.] 
Knowing,  skillful. 

“A  Sytyk  he  wes  of  natyowne, 

Conand  in  all  discretyoune.” 

Wyntown,  ii.  9,  34. 

CO-nan -ther-li,  s.  [Lat.  conus;  Gr.  konos= a 
cone,  and  Mod.  Lat,  anthera=a»  anther:  Class. 
Lat.  =  a  medicine  composed  of  flowers  ;  Gr.  anther  os 
—flowering,  blooming;  antheo— to  blossom,  to 
bloom;  anthos— a  blossom,  a  flower.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  the  anthers  are  united  into  a  cone.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Conanthere®,  of 
which  latter  it  is  the  type.  It  consists  of  Chilian 
bulbous  plants  with  blue  flowers. 

co-nan  ther'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  conanthera, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sum.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliace®,  typical  genus  Conan- 
fhera  (q.  v.). 
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con-ar'-gn-er,  s.  [Pref.  con  and  arguer  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  argues  with  or  against  another ;  an  oppo¬ 
nent  in  an  argument. 

“This  method  put  the  con-arguers  and  objectors 
straight  into  the  middle  of  the  plot.” — North:  Examen, 
p.  234,  (Davies.) 

con'-a-rlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  konaros=  evergreen ; 
suiL  -ite  (Min.)  ( q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  fragile  mineral,  of  yellowish  or  green 
color,  occurring  in  small  grains  and  crystals.  Hard¬ 
ness,  2‘5-3 ;  specific  gravity  2-459-2'619.  Composition  : 
Silica,  43*6 ;  alumina,  4'6 ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  35' 8 ; 
water,  1T1,  with  smaller  quantities  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  &c.  Occurs 
in  the  Saxon  Yoigtland.  (Dana.) 

conar-ium,  *co-nar'-i-6n,  s.  [Gr.  konarion, 
dimin.  from  konos=  a  cone.]  The  pineal  gland,  the 
supposed  seat  of  common-sense. 

“We  touched  also  upon  the  Conarion.” 

H.  More:  App.  to  Antidote,  p.  204. 

“  The  pineal  body  or  gland  (conarium)  ...  is  a 
small  reddish  body,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  back  part 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  rests  upon  the  anterior  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  .  .  .  ” — Quain: 
Anat.  (8th  ed. ),  ii.  648. 

con-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conatio  from  conor= to  at¬ 
tempt,  to  try.] 

Phil. :  The  faculty  of  voluntary  agency. 

“The  last  of  the  three  classes  of  mental  phsenomena, 
that  of  Conation,  in  other  words,  of  Desire  and  Will,  is 
barely  commented  upon  in  the  last  pages  of  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  last  leeture.” — Mill:  Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s 
Philos.,  p.  488. 

con-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  conat(us)=an  attempt, 
from  conor= to  attempt;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.J  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  attempt  or  endeavor;  attempting,  endeav¬ 
oring. 

“The  exertive  or  conative  powers.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

cd-nat  a.  [Connatural.] 

con-a'-tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  attempt  or  endeavor. 

2.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  tendency  of  a  body  toward  any 
particular  point,  or  in  any  direction. 

“The  Parenchyma  .  .  .  hath  thereby  a  continual 
Conatus  to  dilate  itself.” — Grew:  Anat.  of  Plants,  p.  125. 

con-cam  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concameratum, 
sup.  of  concamero= to  arch  over:  con = cum— with, 
together;  camero=to  arch  over;  camera—  a  vault, 
an  arch.] 

1.  To  arch  or  vault  over ;  to  cover  with  a  concave 
roof,  to  hollow  out  into  a  concave  or  convex  form. 

2.  To  divide  into  chambers  or  cells. 

“ .  .  .  are  divided  longitudinally  and  also  concam- 
erated  by  numerous  incomplete  transverse  partitions.” — 
Woodward:  Mollusca,  pt.  ii.,  p.  330. 

con-eam'-Sr-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Concam- 
erate,  v.] 

con-eam-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concameratio, 
from  concamero= to  vault  or  arch  over.]  An  arch, 
a  vault. 

“  .  .  .  and  accordingly,  we  see  fire  more  easily  bend, 
by  the  concameration  of  an  oven,  .  .  .” — Digby:  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  iv. 

con-cap -tive,  s.  [Lat.  concaptivus :  con=cum= 
with,  together;  captivus— a  captive.]  A  fellow- 
captive  or  prisoner. 

“Myself  and  my  fellow-prisoners,  concaptives  in  the 
Lord.” — Ridley:  Works,  p.  356. 

con-cat  -en-ij/te,  a.  [Lat.  concatenatus .] 

*1.  Lit. :  Chained  together. 

“At  most  they’re  but  concatenate  beasts.” — Sir  C.  Sedley: 
Works,  i.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  Linked  together. 

“  The  elements  be  so  concatenate.” 

Poem  in  Ashmole’s  Theatrum  Chemicum. 

con-cat'-en-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concatenate,  pa. 
par.  of  concateno— to  chain  together:  con—cum= 
with,  together ;  catena— to  chain ;  cat,ena=n  chain.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  join  or  link  together  with  a  chain ;  to 
chain  together- 

2.  Fig. :  To  join  or  link  together  in  a  successive 
series,  as  things  dependent  on  and  following  from 
each  other. 

“  This  all  things  friendly  will  concatenate." 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  7. 

con-cat  -en-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Concaten¬ 
ate,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

“  .  .  .  from  the  functions  no  longer  being  concaten¬ 
ated  in  mutual  dependence.” — Todd  Ci  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  via.,,,  p.  188. 

B.  Ms  adj. :  Linked  or  united  as  parts  of  a  series. 

“ .  .  .  to  make  ratiocinations  and  both  cogent  and 

concatenated  inferences  about  these  things.”  — Boyle: 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  617>: 


concavity 

con-cat -en-a-tiiig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concaten¬ 
ate,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  Ms  subst.:  The  act  of  linking  or  joining  to¬ 
gether;  concatenation. 

con-cat-en-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concatenatio,  from 
concateno  —  to  link  or  chain  together.]  A  series  ot 
links  ;  a  succession  of  things  in  a  series,  dependent 
on  or  following  from  each  other. 

“  .  .  .  all  the  concatenation  of  and  character  of" 

movements  impelled  by  reason  through  the  will  .  .  .” 

— Todd  <&  Boivman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  199. 

*Con-cau§-<tl,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  concaus(e) ;  - al .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  a  cause  in  conjunction 
with  others. 

“  Of  these  Causes  they  hold  some  to  be  Continent  or 
Solitary,  others  Con-causal.” — Stanley:  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  512, 

B.  As  subst.:  A  concause  or  joint  cause. 

“  The  consequent  and  conoausals  are  reduced  to  neces¬ 
sity.” — Stanley:  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  512. 

Con-cau§e  ,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  cause  (q.  v.).]  A 
joint  cause. 

“  .  .  .  making  it  in  effect  the  only  true  cause  ot 
all  the  rest;  and  all  the  rest  to  be  rather  as  instruments 
unto  it,  than  concauses  with  it.” — Fotherby:  Atheom., 
p.  223. 

con-ca-va’-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concavatio, 
from  co??.cayus= hollow.  ]  The  act  of  making  con¬ 
cave.  (Bailey.) 

con  -cave,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  concave;  Prov.  concau,; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  concavo;  from  Lat.  concavus— 
hollowed  out,  arched,  curved:  con=with,  fully,  and 
cavus= hollow,  hollowed.  ] 

A.  Ms  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  .  .  .  Tybertrembled  underneath  his  banks,. 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  his  concave  shores.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  L 

*2.  Fig. :  Morally  hollow,  insincere. 

“  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a 
worm-eaten  nut.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

II.  Geom.,  Optics,  etc. :  Having  a  curve  or  surface 
hollow  on  one  side,  that  side  being  the  one  turned 
to  the  spectator’s  eye.  It  is  opposed  to  Convex 
(q.  v.).  Itisused  specially  on  lenses  and  mirrors 
curved  in  this  way.  [Lens,  Mirror.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  hollow  with  the  hollow 
part  fronting  the  spectator’s  eye.  Spec.,  the  vault 
of  heaven. 

“  The  bending  concave  form’d  an  arch  before.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.  899. 

II.  Mach. :  The  curved  bed  or  breasting  in  which 
a  cylinder  works,  as  in  the  thrasher. 

concave  brick,  s. 

Brick-making :  A  brick  used  in  turning  arches  or 
curves ;  a  compass-brick, 

concave  lens,  s. 

Optics :  A  lens  hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle. 
It  is  of  three  kinds  (1)  a  plano-concave  lens,  in 
which  one  side  is  plane  or  flat,  and  the  other  nol- 
low,  (2)  a  concave-convex  lens,  in  which  one  side  is 
hollow  or  concave  and  the  other  raised  or  convex, 
and  (3)  a  double  concave  lens,  in  which  there  is 
a  hollow  or  depression  on  both  sides.  Spectacles 
with  doubly  concave  glasses  of  equal  concavity  on 
each  side  are  used  for  near-sighted  persons. 

concave  mirror,  s. 

Optics:  A  hollow  mirror.  Its  effect  is  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  light,  concentrating  them  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  focus,  as  does  a  doubly  convex  lens. 

concave  plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  compass-plane  for  smoothing  curved* 
surfaces. 

con  -cave,  v.  t.  [Concave,  a.  To  make  concave^ 
or  hollow.  (Seward.) 

con  -caved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Concave,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

II.  Her.:  (See  example.} 

“  Concaved,  ordinaries,  &c.,  when  bowed  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  are  sometimes  so  termed.” — Glossary  of  Her - 
alclry. 

con-cave-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concave;  -jtess.]  Hol¬ 
lowness,  concavity. 

con-ca-vihg,  pr.  par.  [Concave,  «.] 

con-cav'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  concaviti;  Prov.  concavi- 
tat;  Sp.  concavidad ;  Port,  concavidade :  from  Lat. 
concavitatem,  accus.  of  concavitas.)  The  state  of 
being  concave,  concaveness,  hollowness. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  qbin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fc 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bql,  del. 

*65 


concavo 
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conceit 


eiin-ca  -vo,  m  compos.  [Lat.,  from  concavus.] 
I  Concave.]  The  first  term  in  two  compounds 
which  follow. 

concavo-concave,  «. 

Georn .,  Optics,  etc. :  Concave  on  both  sides. 

concavo-convex,  a. 

Geom.,  Optics,  <&c.:  On  one  side  convex,  on  the 
other  concave. 

"I  procured  another  concavo-convex  plate  ci  glass, 
ground  on  both  sides.” — Newton. 

Concavo-convex  File:  A  file  with  curved  faces, 
respectively  concave  and  convex,  made  by  cutting 
a  flat  file  and  then  bending  it  into  shape  between 
dies.  The  mode  is  the  invention  of  Sir  John  Robi¬ 
son,  President  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  is 
designed  to  enable  the  convex  side  to  be  cut  like  a 
flat  file  by  a  chisel  which  reaches  across  the  edge, 
instead  of  by  cutting  numerous  courses,  which 
usually  cover  the  convex  surfaces  of  files. 

Concavo-convex  Lens.  [Concave  Lens.] 

con  -ca-vous,  o.  [Lat.  concavus.]  The  same  as 
Concave,  a.  (q.  v.) 

“The  concavous  part  of  the  liver  was  called  .  .  .” — 
Archbishop  Potter:  Antiquities  of  Greece,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

con-ca'-vous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concavous;  • ly .] 
Hollow  on  the  side  presented  to  the  eye ;  present¬ 
ing  the  aspect  of  a  hollow  sphere. 

“The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  concur  ously  in¬ 
verted,  and  hath  its  spine  depressed.” — Brovme:  Vulgar 
Errors . 

con-geal',  *con-gelen,  *con-geilen,  v.  t.  &  i. 
(Lat.  concelo:  con=cum— with,  together,  and  celo= 
to  hide.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hide  or  cover  from  sight  or  observation. 

“ .  .  .  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou 
eonoeal  him.” — Deut.  xiii.  8. 

2.  To  keep  secret  or  hidden ;  to  keep  back  from 
publicity  or  utterance. 

“  This  malady,  I  well  could  mark. 

Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark; 

But  still  he  kept  its  source  concealed." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  19. 

IT  With  from  before  the  person  kept  in  ignorance. 

“  Hit  shal  not  from  yow  be  conceited.'’ 

Merlin,  iii.  548. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  hide  or  keep  back  from  publicity  or  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  to  keep  close,  not  to  divulge. 

“  Thou  has  to  me  conceled 
That  my  lorde  hath  with  other  deled.” 

Gower,  ii.  282. 


con-gealed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conceal,,  v.] 

Concealed  Lands:  Eng.  Hist.:  Lands,  the  title 
to  or  interest  in  which,  held  by  the  religious  bodies, 
had  been  concealed  from  the  commissioners  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

“  Concealers  are  such  as  find  out  lands  concealed,  that 
is,  such  lands  as  are  secretly  detained  from  the  King  by 
common  persons,  having  nothing  to  shew  for  them.” — 
Les  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

con-geal -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concealed;  -ly.] 
In  a  secret  or  concealed  manner;  secretly,  not 
openly. 

con-geal-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concealed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concealed  or  hidden  ; 
secrecy,  privacy. 

con-geal-er,  s.  [Eng.  conceal;  - er .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  conceals  or 
keeps  secret. 

*2.  Old  Law :  One  who  gave  information  respect¬ 
ing  “concealed  lands”  or  “concealments;”  an 
informer. 

“  By  the  others  she  restrained  a  most  ravenous  sort  of 
men,  whom  they  call  concealers,  by  revoking  their  com¬ 
mission,  and  forcing  them  to  restore  what  they  had  taken. 
For  these  concealers,  being  appointed  to  inquire  whether 
any  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  concealed  by 
private  men,  had  begun,  with  sacrilegious  avarice,  to 
seize  upon  lands  given  in  times  past  by  our  devout  fore¬ 
fathers  to  parish  churches  and  hospitals;  as  also  upon 
bells  and  the  leaden  roofs  of  churches.” — Camden:  His¬ 
tory  of  Elizabeth,  bk.  i.,  p.  186  (1688). 

con-geal-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conceal,  r  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  covering,  hiding,  or  keep¬ 
ing  secret ;  concealment. 

“All  ingenious  concealings  or  amendings,  of  what  is 
originally  or  casually  amiss,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor:  Artif. 
Hands.,  p.  163. 

If  Concealing  a  birth  is  a  legal  misdemeanor, 
concealment  of  title-deeds  to  land  or  concealment 
of  wills  a  felony. 

con-geal'-ment,  *con-gele'-ment,  *con-sail- 
ment,  s.  [Eng.  conceal;  -ment.  Cf.  Ital.  cela- 
mento.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hiding,  concealing,  or  keeping  close. 

“Few  own  such  sentiments;  yet  this  concealment 

derives  rather  from  the  fear  of  man  than  of  any  Being 
above.” — Glanville. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concealed  or  hidden; 
secrecy,  privacy. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grant,  to  admit,  to  allow. 

“We  concede  that  self-love  is  the  strongest  and  mrM 
natural  love  of  man  .  .  — Hewyt:  Serin.  (1658),  p.  93. 

*2.  To  give  way,  to  make  concessions. 

“.  .  .  I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time 
when  she  prayed  concession  at  our  feet.” — Burke:  Speech 
at  Bristol  previous  to  Election. 
con-ged-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Concede,  v.] 

*COn-ge  -dgnge,  s.  [Lat.  concedens,  pr  par.  of 
concedo.]  A  conceding,  yielding,  or  giving  way ;  a 
concession. 

“  All  I  had  to  apprehend  was,  that  a  daughter,  so  reluc¬ 
tantly  carried  off,  would  offer  terms  to  her  father,  and  ' 
would  be  accepted  upon  a  mutual  concedenee.” — Richard-  ' 
son:  Clarissa,  vol.  iii.,  let.  19.  (Davies.)  I 

*Con-ge'-dgnt,  a.  [Lat.  concedens.]  Conceding.  ' 
yielding,  or  giving  way. 
con-ge  -ding,  pr.par.,  a  &  s.  [Concede,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  yielding  or  admitting; 
concession. 

con-geit’,  *C0n-geipt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  concept,  conceit, 
a.  par.  of  concevoir— to  conceive;  Ital.  concetto; 
p.  conceto,  from  Lat.  conceptus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
cipio=  to  conceive:  con=  together ;  capio=Uo  take, 
to  receive.]  [Conception,  Conceive.] 

*1.  That  which  is  conceived  or  imagined  in  the 
mind ;  a  conception. 

(1)  An  opinion  or  judgment. 

“  .  .  .  wise  in  his  own  conceit  .  .  .” — Prov.  xxviii.  IV 

(2)  A  thought,  an  idea. 

“Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

(3)  A  purpose  or  intent. 

*2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  imagining  or  conceiv¬ 
ing  in  the  mind ;  imagination,  fancy,  apprehension. 

“  I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judgment  .  .  ." 
—  Wisdom  viii.  11. 

*3.  A  liking  or  estimation ;  an  opinion. 

“  X  shall  not  fail  t’  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  ii,  8. 

*4.  Affection  or  regard. 

“  He  began  partly  by  conjecture  and  partly  by  chance 
to  take  a  conceit  of  him.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  18. 

*5.  A  person  or  thing  to  which  one  takes  a  fancy 
or  regard. 

*6.  A  feeling  of  the  mind  or  heart,  especially  sor¬ 
row  or  grief. 

“He  tooke  such  a  conceit  a  these  misfortunes  .  .  . 
that  will  lllie  he  starved  himselfe.” — Holinshed:  Chron., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  13,  §  4. 


*2.  To  be  or  remain  hidden  or  secret. 

“  The  thing  wont  conceal.” — Ferrier:  Marriage  (1818), 

vol.  ii.,  p.  214. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  con¬ 
ceal,  to  dissemble,  and  to  disguise :  “  To  conceal  is 
simply  to  abstain  from  making  known  what  we 
wish  to  keep  secret;  to  dissemble  and  disguise  sig¬ 
nify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false  appear¬ 
ance  :  we  conceal  facts ;  we  dissemble  feelings ;  we 
disguise  sentiments.  Caution  only  is  requisite  in 
concealing:  it  may  be  effected  by  simple  silence; 
art  and  address  must  be  employed  in  dissembling: 
it  mingles  falsehood  with  all  its  proceedings ;  labor 
and  cunning  are  requisite  in  disguising :  it  has 
nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  its  movements.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  conceal,  to 
hide,  and  to  secrete :  “  Concealing  has  simply  the 
idea  of  not  letting  come  to  observation  ;  hiding  that 
of  putting  undercover;  secreting  that  of  setting  at 
a  distance  or  in  unfrequented  places.  Whatever  is 
not  seen  is  concealed,  but  whatever  is  hidden  or 
secreted  is  intentionally  put  out  of  sight :  a  person 
conceals  himself  behind  a  hedge ;  he  hides  his  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  earth ;  he  secretes  what  he  has  stolen 
under  his  cloak.  Conceal  is  more  general  than  either 
hide  or  secrete :  all  things  are  concealed  which  are 
hidden  or  secreted,  but  are  not  always  hidden  or 
secreted  when  they  are  concealed.  Both  mental  and 
corporeal  objects  are  concealed;  corporeal  objects 
mostly  and  sometimes  mental  ones  are  hidden ;  cor¬ 
poreal  objects  only  are  secreted:  we  conceal  in  the 
mind  whatever  we  do  not  make  known  ;  that  is  hid¬ 
den  which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  that  is  secreted  which  may  not  be  seen. 
Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hidden,  goods  are 
secreted.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

ciSn-geal  -^-ble,  a.  [Eng .  conceal ; -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  concealed,  hidden,  or  kept  close  or 
secret.  (Browne.) 

c&n-geale',  v.  t.  [Conceil,  i?.]  To  conciliate,  to 
reconcile. 

“  Thus  man  to  God,  earth  to  conceale  to  heaven, 

In  time’s  full  terme,  by  Him  the  Sonne  was  given.” 

More:  True  Crucijtxe,  p.  18. 


“  If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform’d,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment .” 

Shakesfi.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  A  hiding-place,  or  place  where  anything  is 
kept  out  of  sight  or  secret;  a  retreat,  cover,  or 
shelter. 

“  Commit  their  feeble  offspring;  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few.” 

Thomson:  Spring. 

II.  Law: 


1.  A  suppression,  or  keeping  back  of  matters 
material  to  the  issue. 

*2.  The  same  as  “  Concealed  Lands  ”  (q.  v.). 


“  He  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 

Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  concealment 
and  secrecy:  “  Concealment  has  to  do  with  what 
concerns  others  •,  secrecy  with  that  which  concerns 
ourselves :  what  is  concealed  is  kept  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  others ;  what  is  secret  is  known  only  to 
ourselves:  there  may  frequently  be  concealment 
without  secrecy,  although  there  cannot  be  secrecy 
without  concealment :  concealment  is  frequently 
practiced  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  secrecy  is 
always  adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  gratifica- 
tipn:  concealment  is  serviceable  to  the  commission 
of  crimes ;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes : 
many  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  when 
the  perpetrators  are  protected  by  concealment ;  the 
best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  observing  secrecy.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con-gede  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  concedo;  con=cum= 
with,  together ;  cedo- to  yield.] 

A.  Transitive: 


!•  To  yield,  to  give  up,  to  surrender. 

2.  To  admit,  to  grant,  to  allow  to  pass  undisputed. 
If  tbis  be  conceded  and  I  do  not  see  bow  Mr  Mozley 
can  avoid  the  concession— it  destroys  the  necessity  of 
inferring  Christ’s  divinity  from  His  miracles.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  53. 


*7.  A  fancy,  whim,  or  notion  taken  upon  slight  or 
fanciful  grounds. 

“  He,  while  he  labor'd  to  be  thought  a  god 
Immortall,  tooke  a  melancholique,  odde 
Conceipt,  and  into  burning  rEtna  leap’d.” 

B.  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

*8.  A  quaint,  fanciful,  or  witty  notion,  thought,  or 
turn  of  expression. 

“  .  .  .  the  conversation  of  gallant  knights  and  gay 
courtiers  of  mine  own  order  and  capacity,  whose  conceits 
are  bright  and  vivid  as  the  lightning,  .  .  .” — Scott: 
Monastery,  ch.  xvi. 

1]  As  thoughts  which  their  author  deems  happily 
conceived  are  often  far-fetched,  the  word  conceit  is 
not  now  a  term  of  unmixed  commendation. 

“  No  quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from  Tal¬ 
mudists  and  scholiasts,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

*9.  A  quaint,  fantastic,  or  grotesque  figure  or 
ornament. 

“Hewolde  gladlye  se  conseytes  and  fantesies  at  his 
table,  .  .  — Berners:  Froissart’s  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
xx  vi. 

10.  Undue,  excessive,  or  opinionative  estimation 
of  one’s  self ;  self-pride. 

“  Geology  propounds  many  a  hard  question  to  its  stu¬ 
dents— questions  quite  hard  and  difficult  enough  to  keep 
down  their  conceit,  unless,  indeed,  very  largely  developed.” 
—H.  Miller:  First  Impression  of  England  and  its  People, 
ch.  x. 

*11.  Perhaps  extraction,  birth  (from  conceive,  A. 
1.). 

“  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It. 

*12.  A  style,  pattern,  or  design. 

“  Most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit _ 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

IF  In  conceit  with :  In  agreement  or  concord  with. 

“  If  he  were  in  conceite  myth  the  kynge’s  grace,  then  he 
flattered  and  perswaded,  &  corrupt  some  with  giftes, 

.  .  .” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  368. 

“.  .  .  forming  zigzags  and  inclosing  spaces  of  a 
great  variety  of  shape  and  size,  in  conceit  with  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  stripes.” — Todd  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii.,  p.  154. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work. 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


conceit 
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conceiving 


Out  of  conceit  with:  Nolonger  fond  of  or  inclined 

to. 

To  put  one.  out  of  conceit  with:  To  draw  their 
affections  or  inclinations  away  from ;  to  dissatisfy 
■with. 

“  What  hath  chiefly  put  me  out  of  conceipt  with  this 
moving  manner  is  the  frequent  disappointment. ’’-Swift. 

To  take  the  conceit  out  of  one :  To  lower  his  pride, 

to  humble. 

"  The  meanest  of  these  persons  was  able  to  have  ‘  taken 
the  conceit’  out  of  D  r.  Whittaker  and  all  his  tribe.”—  De 
•Quincey.  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  113. 

*0011-0611',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Conceit,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  fancy,  to  suppose; 
to  judge  or  estimate. 

“  My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 

That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  take  or  have  a  liking  for ;  to  be  disposed 
towards. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  imagine,  to  fancy,  to  conceive,  to 
form  a  notion,  to  guess. 

“That  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  being  infinite,  the 
■effects  thereof  should  be  so  narrow  and  finite  as  men  com¬ 
monly  conceit.” — Dr.  H.  More:  Div.  Dialogues. 

“.  .  .  for ’tie  teo  coarse  and  slovenly  to  conceit,  that, 
these  are  darted  -.a  them.” — Annot.  on  Dp.  Rust's  Disc,  of 
Truth  (1682),  p.  235. 

conceit  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Conceit,  s.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Endowed  with  conceit  or  quick  apprehension  ; 
intelligent,  quick,  imaginative. 

“  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 

As  heaven  (it  seem’d)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

*2.  Witty,  playful,  inclined  to  jest,  merry. 

*3.  Fanciful,  ingenious,  fantastic. 

“  A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in  with  the  legs  stretched 
out/’  —Evelyn:  Memoirs,  i.  115. 

“Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne 
Which  had  on  it  conceited  characters.” 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover' s  Complaint. 

*4.  Fancied,  existing  only  in  the  imagination. 

“But  there  were  many  conceited  gods:  it  may  be  this 
belonged  to  some  Idol,  as  Peor  to  Baal,  and  Ekron  to 
Baalzebub:  ho,  these  were  all  dead  gods;  this  is  the  Liv¬ 
ing  God.” — T.  Adams:  Serm.  (1618),  p.  4. 

5.  Full  of  conceit ;  inordinately  vain  or  proud  of 
one’s  self  or  of  some  quality  or  attribute ;  opinion¬ 
ated,  egotistical. 

IT  With  of  before  the  subject  of  conceit. 

“The  reasons  are  these:  First,  there  is  no  other  civil¬ 
ized  nation  which  is  so  conceited  of  its  own  institutions, 
and  of  all  its  modes  of  public  action,  as  England  is  . 

— J.  S.  Mill:  England  and  Ireland. 

*6.  Fastidious,  nice. 

7.  Flighty,  silly.  ( Provincial .) 

**If  he  be  so  conceited  and  so  fond 
To  entertain  a  shadow.” 

Daniell:  Hymen’s  Triumph,  ii.  4. 

*8.  Patterned,  designed. 

“Three  liberal  conceited  carriages.” — Shakesp.-.  Ham- 


conceit  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conceit,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -Is  su.bst.:  A  conception  or  fancy,  an  idea. 

.  .  our  unwary  conceiting  that  things  are  in  their 
own  natures  after  the  same  fashion  .  .  .” — Digby:  Of 
Bodies,  c.  1. 

con  ceit  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  conceit;  -ist.]  One  fond 
of  conceits.  Used  specially  of  a  painter  who  makes 
odd  combinations  of  colors. 

.  as  a  conceitist  it  hath  laid  on  so  many  colors, 
that  the  counterfeit  is  more  various  than  the  patterne.” — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  i.  55. 

con  ceit  -ive,  a.  [Eng.  conceit ;  -ive.)  Full  of 
conceits.  {North:  Plutarch.) 

conceit  -less,  *con-§eit'-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
ceit;  -less.) 

1.  Without  quick  apprehension;  dull,  s-tupid. 

“  Think’ st  thou  X  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery.” 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Without  knowledge  or  thought;  thoughtless, 
careless. 

“  But  witherward  he  draw,  he  conceitlesse 

Was,  he  nat  knew  to  what  place  he  was  bent.” 

Browne:  The  Shepherd’ s  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

conceit  -n-ous,  *con-Qeipt  -u-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
conceit;  -uous.)  Full  of  conceits  or  jokes;  merry, 
lively. 

“  He  at  the  wine  was  so  pleasant  and  conceiptuous.” — • 
T.  Newton:  Trans.  Lemnie’s  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  8. 

conceit  -y,  *con-§eat -f,  a.  [Eng.  conceit;  -y.) 

1.  Conceited. 

“He’s  no  without  a  share  of  common  sense,  though 
aiblins  a  wee  conceity  of  himsel.” — The  Steam-boat,  p.  339. 

2.  Indicating  affectation  or  self-conceit. 

“ .  .  .  conceaty  dressing  and  decking  of  the  body, 
•  .  .” — Durham:  Ten  Command.;  To  the  Reader,  d.  2.,  a. 

con-Qeiv-^i-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  conceiv(e) ; 
ability .]  The  quality  of  being  conceivable  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  conception ;  conceivableness. 

Con-§eiv  c-ble,  a.  [Eng.  conceiv(e) ;  -able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  conceived,  imagined,  or 
thought. 

“ .  .  .  the  active  young  or  larvas  might  easily  be 
rendered  by  natural  selection  different  to  any  conceivable 
extent  from  their  parents.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  448. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood  or  believed. 

“It  is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  be  indeed  that  very 
person,  whose  shape  and  voice  it  assumed.” — Atterbury: 
Serm. 

con-geiv'-a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  conceivable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 

connjeiv  -a-bly,  *c6nceav  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng. 
conceivable ) ;  -ly.)  In  a  manner  admitting  of  con¬ 
ception  or  belief.  {Browne.) 

con  ceive ,  *con-<jeave’,  *con-9eve  ,  *con- 
geyve,  *con-§eyffe,  *con-sayve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
concever ;  Fr .concevoir;  Ital.  concepere ;  Sp .  con- 
Qebir ;  Port,  conceber,  from  Lat.  concipio=to  con¬ 
ceive:  con—cum= with,  together;  capio— to  take, 
to  receive.] 

A.  Transitive; 


let,  v.  2. 

con-^eit'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  conceited;  -ly.) 

*1 .  In  a  manner  happily  conceived ;  wittily. 

*2.  In  a  fanciful  or  whimsical  fashion ;  fancifully, 
whimsically. 

“Conceitedly  dress  her,  .  .  Donne:  Poems,  p.  115. 

3.  In  a  conceited,  vain,  or  self-proud  manner. 


’  con-ijeit'-ed-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  conceited;  -ness.] 

*1.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  cleverness,  wit. 

+2.  Vanity,  pride,  conceit. 

c6n-9eit'-er,  *con-9eipt-er,  s.  [Eng.  conceit; 
-er.)  A  deviser,  a  contriver. 

“  Sweete  conceipters  of  musicke.” 

Greene:  Menaphon,  p.  23.  {Davies.) 


conceit  -ful,  *con-9eit  -full,  *con-9eipt'-full, 

a.  [Eng.  conceit;  -fuj.) 

1.  Quick  of  apprehension. 


“  Which  well  avizing,  streight  shegan  to  cast 
In  her  conceiptfull  mynd,  .  .  .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Vi.  xn.  16. 

2.  Pull  of  conceits,  whimsical,  fanciful. 


“  To  be  fantastic  in  young  men  is  coneeitfull  distem- 
perature,  and  a  witty  madness.” — Donne:  Paradoxes ,  p.  21. 

con-9eit-ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  conceitful ;  -ly.) 
Intelligently,  cleverly. 

“  More  eonceitfully  or  completely  translated  out  of 
■their  Latin  into  English.”— Bolton:  Trans,  of  Florus; 
JEpist.  Dedic. 


I.  Literally: 

I.  To  receive  into  or  form  in  the  womb  and  breed. 

“  For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  L 
“  Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that’s  base.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

*2.  To  make  pregnant  (with  the  prep.  of). 

“  The  king  hath  declared  that  he  did  not  get  the  child 
of  which  she  is  conceived  at  this  time.” — Pepys:  Diary, 
July  30,  1667. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  receive,  to  catch,  to  admit. 

“  Wherof  his  lord 

A  siknesse  conceived  hath  of  dedly  sorwe.” 

Gower,  i.  250. 

*2.  To  include  or  comprehend. 

“This  preyere  .  .  .  conceves  alle  the  gode  that  a 

man  schuld  askeof  God.”—  Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  442. 

3.  To  form  as  an  idea  or  conception  in  the  mind ; 
to  imagine. 

“  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater  error  than  when  he 
had  conceived  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were 
to  be  won  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  understand,  to  comprehend. 

“‘I  conceive  you — I  conceive  you.  I  will  be  in  prompt 
readiness,’  said  the  Duke.” — Scott:  Peveril,  ch.  xliv. 

5.  To  imagine  or  suppose  as  possible. 

“  .  .  .  truly  surprising,  nor  can  I  conceive  the  reason 
for  so  strange  an  action.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  iii. 


btfll,  boy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*6.  To  plot  or  plan,  to  devise. 

“This  man  conceived  the  duke’s  death;  but  what  was 
the  motive  of  that  felonious  conception,  is  in  the  clouds.” 
—  Wottnn. 

7.  To  think,  to  estimate,  to  form  an  opinion  of, 

“  .  .  .  you  will  hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred 
in  the  same  climate.” — Swift. 

*B.  Beflexively :  To  behave,  to  conduct. 

“  How  they  conceyved  heom  in  fyghtis.” 

Alisaunder,  2,204. 

C.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  pregnant. 

“Thenne  schal  Sara  consayve.” — E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems s 
Cleanness,  649. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  come  to  perfection  or  fullness. 

“Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin 
.  .  .” — James  i.  15. 


2.  To  form  an  idea,  conception,  or  thought  in  the 
mind. 

“Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own 
natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their  parts 
.  .  .” — Watts:  Logic. 

3.  To  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  have  an  idea. 

“  Thei  conseyveden  that  bi  this  schulde  Crist  fully  hele 
hym.” — Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  29. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conceive, 
to  apprehend,  to  imagine,  aud  io  suppose :  “  Conceive, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  generic,  the 
others  the  specific  terms :  since  in  apprehending, 
imagining,  and  supposing,  we  always  conceive  or 
form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versd ;  the  difference  con¬ 
sists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action  :  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just  or 
unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment;  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
another,  this  is  by  the  power  of  simple  perception, 
or  of  combination  and  reflection ;  we  suppose  or 
imagine  that  which  has  happened  or  may  happen.” 

He  thus  discriminates  between  to  conceive,  to  com¬ 
prehend,  and  to  understand:  “ Conception  is  the 
simplest  operation  of  the  three ;  when  we  conceive 
we  may  have  but  one  idea ;  when  we  understand  or 
comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas  which  the  subject 
is  capable  of  presenting.  W e  cannot  understand  or 
comprehend  without  conceiving ;  but  we  may  often 
conce  ive  that  which  we  neither  understand  nor  com¬ 
prehend.  That  which  we  cannot  conceive  is  to  us 
nothing  •  but  the  conception  of  it  gives  it  an  exist¬ 
ence,  at  least  in  our  minds ;  but  understanding  and 
comprehending  is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a 
thing’s  existence.  So  long  as  we  have  reasons  suf¬ 
ficient  to  conceive  a  thing  as  possible  or  probable,  it 
is  not  necessary  either  to  understand  or  comprehend 
them  in  order  to  authorize  our  belief.  The  mysteries 
of  Our  holy  religion  are  objects  of  conception  but 
not  of  comprehension.  We  conceive  that  a  thing 
may  be  done  without  understanding  how  it  is  done ; 
we  conceive  that  a  thing  may  existwithout  compre¬ 
hending  the  nature  of  its  existence.  We  conceive 
clearly,  understand  ’fully,  comprehend  minutely. 
Conception  is  a  species  of  invention  ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  the  mind’s  operation  within  itself.  Understand¬ 
ing  and  comprehension  are  employed  solely  on 
external  objects;  we  understand  and  comprehend 
that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and  presents 
itself  to  our  observation.  Conceiving  is  the  office  of 
the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  judgment;  under¬ 
standing  and  comprehension  are  the  office  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  exclusively.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

conceived',  *con-9eaved',  *con-9eved’,  *con- 
9eyved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Conceive,  v.) 

“  Of  his  old  love  conceav’d  in  secret  brest, 
Kesolved  to  pursue  his  former  quest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  17. 

conceive -ment,  s.  [Eng.  conceive;  -ment.)  A 
thought,  a  purpose. 

“  Bob  me  of  the  true  ability 
Of  my  desired  conceivements.” 

Heywood:  Golden  Age,  iii.  L 

C5n-9eiv -er,  s.  [Eng.  conceiv{e) ;  -er.)  • 

1.  Lit. :  She  who  conceives  in  the  womb. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  conceives,  forms,  or  imagines 
anything  in  the  mind. 

“  Though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories 
be  made  by  wiser  conceivers,  yet  common  heads  will 
fly  unto  superstitious  applications.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

c6n-9eiv-mg,  *con-ceyv-yng,  *con-ceyv- 
ynge,  *con-seiv-ing,  *con-ceyv-ende,  pr.  par., 

a.  &  s.  [Conceive,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“The  Lord  fro  the  conceyuende  wombe  clepede  me.” — 
Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xlix.  1. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


conceivingly 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  power  of  receiving  into  and 
forming  in  the  womb ;  conception. 

“The  Lord  .  .  .  gaue  conceyuyng  to  Kebecca.” — 
WV('-H(fe:  Genesis  xxv.  21. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  act  of  forming,  imagining,  or  apprehend¬ 
ing  in  the  mind. 

“.  .  .  the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving." — Hobbes; 
Human  Nature,  ch.  i. 

( 2 )  Apprehension,  understanding. 

“  Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shews  much  more 
His  own  conceiving."  Shakesp.  t  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

con-geiv'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conceiving ;  -ly.) 
Intelligently,  so  as  to  be  understood. 

“  Deliver  her  judgment  conceivingly  of  most  persons.”— 
Braithwait:  Eng.  Gentlewoman,  Epist.  Dedic. 

con-gel-e-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concelebratum ,  sup. 
of  concelebro :  con = cum = with ,  together;  celebro— 
to  celebrate  (a.  v.).]  To  celebrate  together  or  in 
union  with  others ;  to  join  in  celebrating. 

“  Wherein  the  wives  of  Amnites  solemnly 
Concelebrate  their  high  feasts  Bacchanal.” 

Holland:  Camden,  ii.  231. 

*COn-gel-ise,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  co»cel(e)=conceal ; 
suff .  -ize.]  To  conceal. 

♦con-gel  is-yng,  s.  [Concelise,  v.]  Concealment. 
_  “  And  quhat  persons  that  makis  our  soverane  lord  cer- 
tificatioun  or  knawlege  quhat  personis  that  ar  arte  or 
parte  of  the  said  concelisyng  of  the  said  tressour,  to  haf 
sufficient  reward  and  remuneracioun  .  .  .” — Inven¬ 

tories,  pp.  17,  18. 

con-ge-ment',  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  cement  (q.  v.)  .] 
To  cement  together. 

“The  world  is  but  a  more  magnificent  building,  all 
the  stones  are  gradually  concemented,  and  there  is  none 
that  subsists  alone.” — Feltham:  Resolves.  ( Latham .) 

con-gent',  s.  [Lat.  concentus=a.  concert,  har¬ 
mony:  crm=cv,m= with,  together;  cantus=  a  sing¬ 
ing,  a  song ;  cano— to  sing.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  concert  of  voices ;  harmony  or  concord 
of  sound. 

“  All  which  together  song  full  chearefully 
A  lay  of  loves  delight  with  sweet  concent." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  Concord,  agreement,  accord,  consistency. 
“  'Tis  in  concent  to  his  own  principles,  .  .  .” — Atter- 

imry. 

C&n-gent'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  concent ;  -ed.]  Harmon¬ 
ized,  made  in  accord  or  concord.  (Spenser.) 

con-gent'-er,  *cSn-gen  -tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  con • 
centrer;  Lat.  co n — cum = wi th ,  together;  centrum= 
a  center.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  together  to  one  point ;  to  concentrate. 

“  In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence!”  Milton;  P.  L.,  ix.  106. 

2.  To  fix  intently  or  steadily  on  any  object  or 
point. 

“  The  haring  a  part  less  to  animate,  will  Berve  to  con¬ 
center  the  spirits,  .  .  ."—Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of  Chris¬ 

tian  Piety. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tend  to  or  meet  together  in  a  common 
center ;  to  have  a  common  center. 

“ .  .  .  the  sides  afterward  join  so  closely,  and  the 
points  concenter  so  exactly,  that  the  pillars  appeo^one 
entire  piece.”— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Fig. :  To  coincide,  to  unite. 

“All  these  are  like  so  many  lines  drawn  from  several 
objects,  that  some  may  relate  to  him,  and  concenter  in 
him.”— Hale. 

con-gent-ered,  c8n-gen'-tred,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[Concenter.] 

“The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self.” 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  1. 

con-gent'-er-Ing,  *con-gen'-trIng,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Concenter,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
centered,  concentration  (lit.  &  fig.). 

“  That  admirable  concentring  of  infinite  things  in  the 
Divine  Providence.”— Jeremy  Taylor;  Great  Exemplar, 

sect.  vi.  §  2. 

*con-gent'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  concent;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  harmony  or  concord ;  harmonious,  accordant. 

“Geometry,  in  giving  unto  everyone  his  proper  form 
and  figure  ;  and  music,  in  joining  them  in  so  conce,ntful 
an  harmony,  each  of  them  with  one  another.”  — Fotherby; 
Atheom.,  p.  295. 

*con-gen'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concentio  =  a  singing 
together:  cow=  together ;  cano— to  sing.]  A  singing 
together ;  harmony,  accord,  concord. 

“Seeing  then  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  but  a  song, 
or  a  kind  of  singing,  a  melodious  concention  both  of  the 
Creator  and  the  creature.” — H.  Sydenham:  Sermons  (1637), 
p.  19. 
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con-geii'-tral-i-za-tion,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
centralization  i.q.  v.) .]  (See  extract.) 

“Employing  the  word  concentralization  to  express  the 
degree  of  the  drawing  together  as  we  come  back  toward 
the  center  from  an  outward  position,  we  may  say  that 
concentralization  proceeds  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances.” — Poe:  Eureka,  p.  148. 

con-gent'-rate,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concen- 
tratus,  from  a  verb  concentro.]  Concentrated. 

con’-gen-trate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Concentrate,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  bring  or  lead  to  a  common  focus  or  center; 
to  condense,  to  combine. 

(2)  To  gather  or  mass  at  one  point,  as  to  concen¬ 
trate  troops  at  a  certain  point. 

2.  Fig. :  To  center,  to  direct  or  fix  on  a  central 
point  or  object. 

II.  Chem.,  <Stc.:  To  condense,  or  reduce  to  a 
greater  density. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  meet  or  come  together  at  a  certain 
point. 

2.  Fig. :  To  meet,  to  be  concentrated  or  directed. 

con-gen'-tra-ted,  pa.  par.&  a.  [Concentrate, 

v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit. :  Gathered  or  brought  to  a  center  or  focus. 

2.  Fig. :  Directed  at  or  fixed  on  a  certain  point  or 
object. 

II. . Chem.,  etc.:  Condensed,  reduced  to  a  greater 
density. 

con-gen'-tra-tihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concen¬ 
trate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  gathering  to  a  center ; 
concentration,  condensation. 

con-gen-tra’-tion,  s.  [Fr.  concentration-] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  concentrating  or  gather¬ 
ing  together  to  one  center  or  focus. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concentrated. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  concentrating  the  thoughts  or  mind 
on  a  single  object  or  point. 

2.  A  compression  or  condensation, 

“The  forty  [pictures]  were  a  multiplication  of  one,  and 
the  four  a  concentration  of  forty.” — Ruslcin:  Mod.  Painters, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  22. 

B.  Chem.:  A  process  which  has  for  its  object  to 
increase  the  amount  of  a  dissolved  substance  in  a 
liquid,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  the  solvent, 
without  adding  any  more  of  the  dissolved  substance 
itself.  When  the  solvent  is  volatile  this  object  is 
effected  by  evaporation,  as  when  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether  is  expelled  from  a  solution  by  heat,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  in  vacuo.  If  the  dissolved 
substance  is  more  volatile  than  the  solvent,  the 
concentration  is  effected  by  distillation,  the  more 
concentrated  liquid  being  then  found  in  the  distil¬ 
late,  as  in  the  rectification  of  hydrated  alcohol  and 
of  volatile  oils  dissolved  in  water.  In  the  case 
of  aqueous  liquids,  concentration  is  sometimes 
effected  by  freezing  out  the  water ;  in  this  manner 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  may  be  obtained  from  sea 
water;  strong  spirit  from  vinous  liquids,  &c.  A 
similar  principle  is  applied  to  the  separation  of 
silver  from  lead.  _  The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted 
and  left  to  cool  till  about  two-thirds  of  the  mass  is 
solidified.  This  consists,  of  nearly  pure  lead,  the 
portion  which  still  remains  liquid  being  an  alloy 
richer  in  silver  than  the  original  mass.  By  repeat¬ 
ing  this  operation  several  times  the  alloy  at  last 
becomes  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  be  treated  by 
cupeilation. 

con'-gen-tra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  concentrate) ;  -ive.J 

1.  Able  to  concentrate  or  fix  the  mind  on  one 
point  or  subject. 

“  It  was  his  concentrative  habit  of  mind  and  his  stirring 
temperament  which  brought  him  into  this  course  of 
action.” — Kinglakes  Invas.  of  the  Crimea,  i.  443. 

2.  Serving  to  concentrate,  concentrating. 

c  on-gen-tr  a  -trve-ness ,  s.  [Eng.  concentrative ; 

-ness.] 

Phrenol.:  The  power  of  concentration;  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  fixing  the  attention  or  thoughts  on  any  one 
subject  or  point. 

“I  possessed,  even  as  a  child,  an  unusual  share  of  what 
phrenologists  call  concentrativeness.  The  power  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  of  .self-forgetfulness,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
source  of  delight  and  a  torment.” — Bayard  Taylor;  Home 
and  Abroad  (2d.  sei\),  vii.,  p.  435. 


conceptacle 

con  -gen-tra-tor,  s.  [Eng  .concentrate);  -or.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  concen¬ 
trates. 

2.  Min. :  An  apparatus  for  the  separation  of  dry,, 
comminuted  ore,  according  to  the  gravity  of  its* 
particles,  by  exposing  a  falling  sheet  of  ore-dust  to 
intermittent  puffs  of  air. 

c  o  n-g  e  n-t  r  I  c ,  con-gen'-trlc-?!,  *c8n-gen'- 

trlck,  a.  [Eng.  concentr(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.\ 

1.  Geom. :  Having  the.  same  center.  A  geometric 
term  used  specially  of  circles. 

“  The  manner  of  its  concretion  is  by  concentrical  rings, 
like  those  of  an  onion  about  the.first  kernel.” — Arbuthnot 
On  Diet. 

*2.  Fig.  (of  persons ) :  Having  the  same  centers  of 
thought  or  affection. 

“  If,  as  in  water  stirr’d,  more  circles  be 
Produc’d  by  one,  love  such  additions  take; 

Those,  like  so  many  spheres,  but  one  heav’n  make; 

For  they  are  all  concentrick  unto  thee.” — Donne. 

concentric  circles,  s.  pi.  Circles  having  the 
same  center,  but,  of  course,  different  lengths  of 
diameter  and  radii. 

concentric  engine,  s.  A  name  for  the  rotary- 

engine  (q.  v.). 

concentric  operculum,  s. 

Zobl.  (of  a  univalve  shell) :  An  operculum  which, 
increases  equally  all  around,  and  has  its  nucleus, 
central  or  subcentral.  Examples — Paludina  and 
Ampullaria. 

con-gen'-trlc-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concentrical ‘ 

- ly .]  So  as  to  possess  the  same  center. 

con-gen'-trlc-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  concentric ,  -ate. 2 
To  concentrate.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Let  them  knit  and  concenlricate  their  beams.”— Culvent 
well:  Light  of  Nations,  100.  (Latham.) 

C o n-g e n-trl g  ’-I-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  concentric,  and  sufL 
•ity.]  The  quality  of  being  concentric. 

con-gen'-tu-al,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat, 
concentualis,  from  concentus.]  [Concent.]  Har¬ 
monious,  accordant ;  in  harmony  or  concord. 

“.  .  .  this  consummate  or  concentual  song  of  the  ninth, 
sphere,  .  .  .” — War  ton ;  Notes  on  Milton’s  Poems. 

con'-gept,  s.  [Lat.  conceptum  —  a  thing  con¬ 
ceived  ;  neut.  of  conceptus,  pa.  par.  of  concipio=Up 
conceive.]  A  conception,  a  mental  representation, 
of  anything. 

“  What  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation  holds  of  our 
concept  of  annihilation.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton;  Discussions; 
on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  692. 

con-gep-ta-cle,  con-cep-tac'-u-lum,  s.  [Lat, 

concept aculum  =  that  which  receives  something,  a 
receptacle;  concipio  (-cepi,  -ceptum)  —  to  take  to 
one’s  self,  to  receive :  con— cum—  together,  and  capic 
=  to  take.] 

I.  Of  the  form  conceptaculum : 

Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philosophic s 
Botanica,  to  a  trait  having  a  single  valve  opening’ 
longitudinally  on  one  side,  and  distinct  from  the 

seeds. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  a  two-celleA 
many-seeded  superior  fruit  separating  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  the  seeds 
of  which  do  not 
adhere  as  in  the 
follicle  to  the 
placenta,  but 
are  separate 
from  it,  lying 
loosely  in  the 
cavity  of  the 
cell.  Example 
— Asclepias,  the 
fruit  of  which 
is  generally 
called  a  folli¬ 
cle  ;  in  fact,  the 
two  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same. 

II.  Of  the  form 
conceptacle: 

*1.  Ord.Lang. :  _ 

That  in  which  Conceptacle  of  Asclepias. 

anything  is  con-  L  Conceptacles.  2.  Seed, 

tained,  a  vessel. 

“  There  is  at  this  day  resident,  in  that  huge  conceptacle, 
water  enough  to  effect  such  a  deluge.” — Woodward:  Nat „ 
Hist.,  Pref. 

2.  Botany  : 

(1)  A  capsular  form  of  fructification  in  the  Flo- 
ride®  and  Fucoideae ;  they  are  contradistinguished 
from  tetrasperms,  i.  e.,  from  algal  fruit  ultimately 
dividing  into  four  bodies. 

(2)  A  special  organ  on  the  surface  or  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  receptacle  containing  the  organs  of 
reproduction,  as  well  as  their  accessories.  It  is  not 


f5.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit"  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  c&r,  rfile,  full;  trf1,  B^rian.  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw' 
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'the  same  as  a  -spore-case,  ■which  is  itself  one  of  the 
accessories  described.  In  Pyrenomycetous  Fungi 
they  are  small  flask-shaped  receptacles,  usually 
opening  outward  by  a  small  orifice,  the  simple  in¬ 
ternal  cavity  being  almost  completely  filled  up  by 
the  soft  hymenium.  They  are  called  also  perithecia. 
In  the  Rhizocar.peae  they  are  sometimes  denomi¬ 
nated  s.porocar.ps.  They  exist  also  in  the  Marchan- 
tiacese.  (Tkom&,  c fee.) 

(3)  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  I.  2. 

Con-gep-ti-bH-l-tjf,  s.  [En g.  concept ible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  conceptible  or  conceivable. 

“  There  is  there  more  of  conoeptibility  and  cognoscibil¬ 
ity.” — Cudioorth:  Intell.  System,  ,p.  639. 

con-gep-tl-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concept  i- 
bilis,  from  concepius,  pa.  par.  of  concipio— to  con¬ 
ceive.]  ‘Capable  of  being  conceived,  conceivable, 
intelligible. 

“ .  .  .  most  suitable  and  easily  conoeptdble  by  us, 
because  apparent  in  liis  works.” — Hale.  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

eon-gep'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  conception;  Sp.  concep- 
■cion;  Port.  concepQuo ;  Ital.  concezione;  Prov.  & 
Lat.  conceptio,  from  oonceptus,  pa.  par.  of  concipio 
—to  conceive.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving. 

(1)  Lit.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  quick  with 
■child.  [II  1.] 

(2)  Fig.:  The  first  origin  of  anything. 

“  For  all  is  .perfect  that  God  works  on  earth, 

And  he  that  gives  conception  aids  the  birth.” 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

3.  That  which  is  conceived,  (Fig.  only.) 

(1)  Anything  conceived  in  the  mind  ;  an  idea,  per- 
‘©eption,  purpose,  thought.  [II.  2.] 

.  .  .  ’tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Concep  tions  equal  to  the  soul’s  desires.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*(2)  Conceit,  an  aff  ected  sentiment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys.:  The  first  formation  of  the  embryo  of  an 
•animal ;  the  first  animation  of  the  ovum  at  the 
moment  when  it  escapes  from  the  ovarium,  passing 
■through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus. 

2.  Mental  Phil. : 

(1)  The  cognition  of  classes,  as  distinguished 
from  individuals;  that  special  application  of  ab¬ 
straction,  comparison,  and  attention  which  elabo¬ 
rates  what  logicians  call  notions  or  concepts;  the 
•act.  of  the  mind  in  producing  concepts  or  notions. 

(2)  The  notions  or  concepts  so  produced ;  the 
•“  general  ”  or  “  abstract  ideas  ”  of  Locke ;  the  “  ab¬ 
stract  general  notions  ”  of  Hamilton.  These  -are 
properly  expressed  by  common  terms,  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  object  of  study  in  pure  or  formal  logic. 
"The  number  of  attributes  embraced  in  a  concept 
-or  notion  constitutes  its  intension,  comprehension, 
or  logical  content,  and  this  determines  its  area  or 
sphere  of  applicability,  that  is,  its  extension  or  log¬ 
ical  extent.  These  two  quantities  exist  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  one  another.  The  maximum  of  the  extent 
of  a  conception  or  notion  is  the  minimum  of  the 
•content,  and  the  maximum  of  the  content  is  the 
minimum  of  the  extent.  On  this  single  maxim  Pure 
or  Formal  Logic  has  been  based.  (Kant,  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  Prof.  Campbell  Fraser,  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity.) 

Dugald  Stewart  used  conception  as  equivalent  to 
reproductive  imagination,  and  Reid  used  it  as  con¬ 
vertible  with  imagining,  understanding,  or  com¬ 
prehending. 

" Imagining  should  not  be  confounded  with  conceiving, 
Ac.,  though  some  philosophers,  as  Gassendi,  have  not  at¬ 
tended  to  the  distinction.  The  words,  conception,  concept, 
notion,  should  be  limited  to  what  cannot  be  represented 
in  the  imagination,  as  the  thought  suggested  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  term.  The  Leibnitzians  call  this  symbolical  in  con¬ 
trast  to  intuitive  knowledge.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
■conceptio  and  conceptus  have  been  usually  and  correctly 
employed.  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitrarily 
limits  conception  to  the  reproduction,  in  imagination,  of 
an  object  of  sense  as  actually  perceived.” — Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Note  on  Reid,  The  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  360. 

“  The  term  conception,  which  means  a  taking  up  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  grasping  into  unity,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was  and  only  properly  could 
be,  applied  to  express — the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of 
objects,  in  other  words,  what  have  been  called  our  gen¬ 
eral  ideas.” — Sir  William  Hamilton:  Metaphysics,  p.  262, 
vol.  ii. 

“ .  .  .  abstract  conceptions  are  impossible.” — Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  625,  §  487. 

3.  Theol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  [Immaculate.] 
con-gep-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conception;  -ah]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  conception. 

con-gep  -tion-gl-lst,  s.  [Eng.  conceptional  ; 
wsf.]  A  conceptualist.  _ 


c6a.-5ep  -tdon.-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  conception;  -ist.]  A 
conceptualist. 

‘‘The  born  oonoeptionists,  the  -spiritual  children  of 
Aristotle.” — Coleridge:  Marginalia,;  quoted  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  123. 

*con-  cep'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  ccmcept( us) ;  Eng. 
suff.  - ious .]  Apt  or  quick  to  conceive;  pregnant, 
fruitful. 

.  thy  fertile  and  ooncoptious  womb.” 

Shakesp.:  Union  of  Athens. 

chn-gep'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  concept(us) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ive-] 

*1.  Lit. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  conceiv¬ 
ing,  fruitful. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  mentally. 

“Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  process  which  necessarily 
eludes  the  conceptive  or  imagining  power  of  the  purely 
human  mind.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  ( 3d  ed.),  Vi.  117. 

con-gep'-tu-aligm,  s,  [Lat.  oonceptus.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al;  -ism.'] 

Metaph.  <£  Hist::  The  distinctive  speculative 
opinion,  or  opinions,  of  the  conceptualists. 

“  The  close  of  all  Albert  the  Great’s  intense  labors,  of 
liis  enormous  assemblage  of  the  opinions  of  the  .philoso¬ 
phers  of  all  ages,  and  his  efforts  to  harmonize  them  with 
the  high  Christian  theology,  is  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  an 
unreconciled  realism,  conceptualism.,  nominalism,  with 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  each.” — Milman-.  Hist,  of  Lat. 
Christianity,  bk.  xiv.pch.  ill. 

Con-gep'-tu-a-llst,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  conceptual- 
'(ism) ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Metaph.  <Sb  Hist,  (pi.)-:  A  metaphysical  sect— -if, 
indeed,  it  had  coherence  -enough  to  be  called  a  sect 
— which  arose  in  tbeT  Middle  Ages  during  the  dis- 

utes  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists. 

t  sought  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  two  contending  parties,  but  it  approxi¬ 
mated  much  more  nearly  to  the  Nominalists  than  to 
the  Realists-;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  not  really 
distinct  from  the  former.  The  Realists  held  that 
general  ideas,  such  as  genus,  species, -Ac.,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  schoolmen  universals,  are  real 
existences,  at  least  in  the  Divine  mind;  the  Nomi¬ 
nalists,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  they  were 
mere  names  or  words,  while  the  Conceptualists  held 
that-  -they  were  not  only  names  font  mental  concep¬ 
tions  or  ideas.  The  Conceptualists  were  notable 
to  make  their  voice  very  audible  in  Mediaeval  times 
amid  the  din  of  battle  between  the  greater  combat¬ 
ants,  but  the  eminent  metaphysician  Locke  held 
views  essentially  conceptualist. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  tenets  of  the  meta¬ 
physicians  described  under  A. 

“St.  Thomas,  like  his  predecessor,  Albert,  on  the  great 
question  of  universals,  i-s  eclectic  ;  neither  absolutely 
realist,  oonoeptwalist,  nor  nominalist.” — Milman:  Hist,  of 
Lat.  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  iii. 

con-gSrn',  *c6n-gerne’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  concerner; 
Ital.  concernere ;  Sp.  cancer  nir,  from  Lat,  cancer  no 
—  (1)  to  mix,  to  mingle ;  (2)  to  concern,  to  regard; 
con=cum= with;  cerno— to  separate,  to  observe,  to 
discriminate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  relate  or  belong  to ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

“  Officious  fool!  that  needs  must  medling  be 
In  business  that  concerns  not  thee!” 

Cowley:  The  Shortness  of  Life,  &c. 

2.  To  affect  or  be  of  interest  to  temporarily ;  to 
interest. 

“Associated  with  the  stars  that  most  concern  us.” — 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  5. 

3.  To  be  of  importance  to;  to  affect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of. 

“  It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  learn 
The  genius  of  his  audience,  and  their  turn.” 

Dodsley  :  The  AH  of  Preaching. 

4.  To  affect  with  sorrow,  grief,  or  anxiety ;  to 
make  anxious  or  uneasy.  (Seldom  used  except  in 
the  pa.  par.) 

*5.  To  suit,  to  be  agreeable  or  convenient  to. 

“To  sound  your  name  it  not  concerned  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  give  one’s  self  trouble  or  anxiety 
about  anything ;  to  interest. 

“I  ought  not  to  have  concern’d  myself  with  specula¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  the  profession.” — Dryden. 

*C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  relate,  to  belong,  to  appertain. 

2.  To  be  of  importance. 

“  Deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king:  it 
may  concern  much.” — Shakesp.;  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 

*3.  To  import. 

“What  doth  concern  your  coming?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 


tXJil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous, 


con-gern',  s.  [Concern,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  affects  or  is  of  interest  or  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  person. 

“’Tis  all  mankind’s  concern  that  he  should  live.” 

Dryden. 

2.  An  affair,  a  business,  a  matter. 

“Religion  is  no  trifling  concern,  .  .  .” — Rogers. 

3.  Importance,  moment,  weight. 

“Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern.”- — Roscommon. 

4.  Anxiety,  regard,  interest  in  or  care  for  any 
person  or  thing,  solicitude. 

“  Why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor?  ” — Swift, 
h.  Anxiety  or  solicitude  of  mind,  care,  uneasiness. 

“  Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern.” 

Cowper;  On  the  Reoeipt  of  my  Mother’s  Picture. 

6.  A  relation.  (Gen.  pi.  Scotch.) 
n.  Commerce : 

1.  A  business  establishment. 

2.  Those  interested  as  partners  in  a  business ;  a 
firm. 

IT  To  feel  or  have  a  concern  in  or  for:  To  be  or 
feel  interested  in. 

*c6n-5ern'-an§e,  s.  [Eng.  concern ;  -ance.] 
Import,  importance. 

“  Frequent  coming  to  God  in  prayer,  acknowledged  by 
Christ,  and  with  the  concernance  of  those  things  which  we 
may  ask  and  obtain  by  prayer,  Ac.” — Hammond:  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  74. 

*con-ger’-nan-gy,  s.  [Eng.  concernanc(e) ;  -y.] 
Import,  concern,  business. 

“  The  concernancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman 
in  our  more  rawer  breath?” — Shakesp.  .-  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
con-gerned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Concern,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Interested,  involved,  connected. 

2.  Anxious  or  solicitous;  affected  with  anxiety, 
care,  or  solicitude  for ;  interested  in. 

*11.  Fig. :  Intoxicated,  affected  with  drink. 

“A  little,  as  you  see,  concerned  with  liquor.” 

Taylor:  Philip  Van  AHevelde,  II.  iii.  8. 

Con-gern -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  concerned;  - ly .] 
In  a  concerned  manner ;  with  concern,  anxiety,  or 
solicitude. 

“  Not  taking  the  alarm  so  concernedly.”  —  Evelyn.- 
Memoirs,  iii.  266  (ed.  1857). 

♦con-gern-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concerned;  -ness.] 
The  qua1  ity  of  being  concerned,  interested,  or 
anxious;  solicitude,  anxiety. 

“  .  .  .  with  as  much  earnestness  and  concemedness  as 

an  hungry  beggar  begs  alms  at  our  door.” — Sharp:  Ser¬ 
mons ,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  ii. 

*con-ger-nee’,  s.  (En g.  concern; -ee.]  One  who 
is  concerned  or  interested  in  any  matter. 

“  The  next  and  best  of  a  ll  preceding  equalization  was 
that  which  the  vencemee s  of  each  county  made.” — ■ Sir  W. 
Petty ;  Polit.  Anat.,  p.  60. 

*c6n-geru'-er,  s.  [Eng.  concern;  -er.)  One  who 
has  an  especial  concern  or  interest  in  any  matter ; 
one  who  is  concerned. 

“  He  was 

As  great  with  them  as  their  concerners 

Mayne:  City  Match,  i.  1. 

c6n-gern -Ifig,  *c6n-gern-yng,  *c6n-gern- 
fnge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s,  &  prep.  [Concern,  v.  J 
A.  Ms  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

*B.  Ms  adj. :  Affecting  the  interests,  important. 

“  I  made  it  one  of  my  motives  to  go  into  Ireland,  and 
one  of  my  concerningest  businesses  there,  to  get  this  lease 
assigned  over  in  trust  to  yourself  and  Roger  Ball.” — 
Boyle:  Life;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 

*C.  Ms  subst.:  A  matter  of  concern,  interest,  or 
importance. 

“  Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 

Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ?  ” 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

D.  As  prep.:  As  regards,  relating  to,  with  regard 
or  relation  to. 

•‘Concerning  thy  testimonies,  I  have  known  of  old  that 
thou  hast  founded  them  for  ever.” — Psalm  cxix.  152. 

*c6n-gern'-IfLg-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  concerning;  -ly.] 
In  a  concerned  or  anxious  manner,  concernedly. 
(Pearson.) 

cSn-gern’-ment,  s.  [En g.  concern;  - ment .] 

*1.  That  which  interests  or  concerns  a  person. 
u  Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  last.” — Denham . 
*2.  An  affair,  concern,  or  business ;  a  matter. 

“  It  is  good  to  be  very  staunch  and  cautious  of  talking 
about  other  men  and  their  concernments,  in  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  characters  on  them,  or  descanting  upon  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  .  .  — Barrow  Serm.,  p.  85. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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f3.  Importance,  moment,  or  weight ;  consequence. 

“  .  .  .  matters  of  great  concernment  to  mankind.” — 

Boyle. 

*4.  Relation,  concern,  interest ;  a  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  any  one. 

“  Sir,  ’tis  of  near  concernment,  and  imports 
No  less  than  the  king’s  life  and  honor.” 

Denham:  Sophy. 

*5.  Intercourse,  business,  concern. 

“The  great  concernment  of  men  is  with  m^n,  one  among 
another.” — Locke. 

*6.  Interference,  interposition,  meddling. 

“  He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl  without  any  other 
approbation  of  her  father,  or  concernment  in  it,  than  suf¬ 
fering  him  and  her  to  come  into  his  presence.”— Clar¬ 
endon. 

7.  Relation,  connection. 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude,  care. 

“  But  while  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of 
others,  their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment 
.  .  .” — Dryden :  All  for  Love,  Pref. 

concert',  *con-sort,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  concerter; 
Ital.  concertare,  from  Lat.  consertus  =  joined  to¬ 
gether,  pa.  par.  of  consero :  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together;  sero=to  join,  to  connect.  (Skeat.)]  [Con- 
bobt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plan  or  devise  in  conjunction  with  others; 
to  plot. 

“  The  two  rogues,  having  concerted  their  plan,  parted 
company.” — De  Foe:  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Jack. 

2.  To  plan  ©r  devise ;  to  arrange,  not  necessarily 
after  consultation  with  others. 

“.  .  .  a  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his 

defence  before  the  people,  .  .  .” — Burke:  Vindication 

of  Fat.ural  Society. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  plan,  to  arrange  after  consultation  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

“  All  these  consorted  to  goe  to  Goa  together,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  goe  with  them.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i., 
pt.  i.,  p.  222. 

2.  To  act  in  conjunction  or  in  harmony  with. 

con  -§ert,  *con-sort,  s.  [Fr.  concert;  Ital.  con¬ 
certo;  8p.  concierto.]  [Conceet,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Agreement  or  accord  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
parties  in  any  design  or  act ;  harmony  or  accord¬ 
ance  of  plan  or  ideas. 

“London  set  the  example  of  concert  and  of  exertion.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Harmony,  concord. 

“  Let  us,  in  concert,  to  the  season  sing, 

Civic  and  sylvan  heralds  of  the  spring!” 

Soniper:  Transl.  Lat.  Poems  of  Milton;  Approach  of 
Spring. 

*3.  An  accordance  or  harmonious  union  of  sounds. 

“And  keep  in  tune  with  heav’n,  till  God  ere  long 
To  his  celestial  concert  us  unite.” 

Milton:  Solemn  Music. 

II.  Music:  An  entertainment  in  which  a  number 
ofpersons  or  instruments,  or  both,  take  part. 

If  A  concert  or  consort  of  viols  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  a  quartet  or  other  number 
of  stringed  instruments  performing  in  concert. 
{Grove.) 

IT  Concerts  of  music  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted  by  payment  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  in  the  history  of  music.  The  advertisement 
of  the  first  London  concert  runs  as  follows :  “  These 
are  to  give  notice,  that  at  Mr.  John  Barrister’s 
house  (now  called  the  Music  School) ,  over  against 
the  ‘  George  ’  Tavern,  in  White  Fryers,  this  present 
Monday,  will  be  music  performed  by  excellent  mas¬ 
ters,  beginning  precisely  at  4  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for  the  future,  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  same  hour.” — Lisndon  Gazette ,  Dec.  30, 
1672.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.)  The  first  concerts  known 
to  have  taken  place  were  performed  at  Vicenza  by 
the  Filarmonici  in  1565.  There  was  a  subscription 
concert  at  Oxford  in  1665.  _  The  first  in  London  was 
the  one  mentioned  by  Stainer  and  Barrett  as  taking 
place  1672,  but  they  did  not  become  an  institution 
of  the  metropolis  till  the  rise  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  in  1710.  _  [Oeatoeio.]  In  modern 
times  almost  every  city  in  the  world  has  its  musical 
associations,  which  at  stated  intervals  entertain 
the  public  with  concerts.  The  most  noted  in  this 
country  are  those  given  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  by 
the  associations  for  advanced  musical  culture  in 
those  cities,  led  by  such  men  as  Thomas,  Damrosch, 
DeKoven,  Sousa,  and  others. 

concert-pitch,  s. 

1.  Literally: 

Music:  A  term  for  the  pitch  formerly  used  at 
concerts,  a  trifle  higher  than  the  ordinary  or  inter¬ 
national  pitch  (in  which  A  has  435  vibrations) ,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  additional  brilliancy. 

2.  Fig. :  The  exact  or  proper  degree  of  exactness 
or  correctness. 


concert-room,  s.  A  room  or  hall  in  which  con¬ 
certs  are  given. 

con-9  er-tan'-te,  s.  [Ital.]  A  term  applied  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  compositions  for  the 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  special  parts  for  solo 
instruments,  and  occasionally  to  compositions  for 
solo  instruments  without  the  orchestra.  It  is  now 
generally  used  as  an  adjective,  indicating  certain 
prominent  solo  parts  in  an  orchestral  composi¬ 
tion,  which  are  spoken  of  as  “  concertante  parts.” 
(Grove.) 

COn-9er-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concertatio,  from  con- 
certo=  to  strive  together:  cori,=cwm=with ;  certo= 
to  strive.]  A  striving  or  contending ;  strife,  conten¬ 
tion,  contest.  » 

“ .  .  .  the  law  of  arms  and  concertations  in  games  or 
the  like  .  .  .” — Goodwin:  Works,  III.  ii.  303. 

con-ger-ta'-tlve,  o.  [Lat.  concertativus,  from 
concerto= to  strive  together.]  Quarrelsome,  con¬ 
tentious.  (Bailey.) 

con-9ert  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conceet,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Agreed  on,  mutually  planned  or 
devised. 

“ .  .  .  two  of  the  party  proceeded  with  concerted 
signals  to  show  whether  it  was  fresh  water.” — Damvin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  170. 

2.  Music :  Applied  to  a  composition  arranged  in 
parts  for  several  voices  or  instruments,  as  a  trio, 
quartet,  &c. 

“  The  term  Sonata  was  formerly  applied  to  short  con¬ 
certed  pieces  for  three  or  four  stringed  instruments.” — 
Ouseley.  Musical  Form,  ch.  xi.,  p.  54. 

*c6n-9ert-er,  *con-9ert'-or,  *con-sort-er,  s. 
[Eng.  concert;  -er.]  One  who  concerts,  plots,  or 
plans  with  others ;  a  deviser,  a  planner,  a  plotter. 

“ .  .  .  their  coadjutors,  counsellors,  consorters,  pro¬ 
curers,  abetters,  and  maintainers.”  —  Burnet:  Records; 
A  Commission,  <f-c.,  against  Heretics,  No.  32,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

con-ger-ti  -n?.,  s.  [Ger.] 

Music:  A  portable  instrument  of  the  accordion 
family,  having  a  key-board  at  each  end,  with  ex¬ 
pansible  bellows  between  the  two.  The  sound  is 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  air  from  the  bellows  on 
free  metallic  reeds.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
English  and  the  German,  It  is  usually  octagonal 
or  hexagonal  in  shape. 

con-9ert'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conceet,  w.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  planning  or  devishjgby 
consultation  or  agreement  with  others. 

con-ger-ti-nS,  s.  [Ital.] 

1.  The  principal  instrument  in  a  concerto  as 
violino  concertino. 

2.  The  diminutive  of  concerto.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
cSn-9er'-tion,  s.  [En g.  concert;  -ion.]  The  act 

of  concerting  or  planning;  adjustment. 

con-9ert'-meIst-er,  s.  [Ger.]  The  leader  of 
the  band,  the  conductor  at  a  concert.  The  con¬ 
ductor  of  an  orchestra  is  called  a  capellmeister. 

*c6n-9ert’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  concert;  - ment .]  The 
act  of  concerting,  planning,  or  contriving ;  concer- 
tion. 

confer -td  (or  pron.  con-ghare'-to),  s.  [Ital.] 

1.  A  concert. 

2.  A  composition  for  the  display  of  the  qualities 
of  some  especial  instrument,  accompanied  by  others 
of  a  similar  or  dissimilar  character.  A  concerto 
may  be  for  a  solo  violin,  or  violoncello  with  an 
accompaniment  for  strings,  or  wind ;  or  it  may  be 
for  a  pianoforte,  violin,  or  any  wind  instrument, 
and  a  full  band.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

If  The  word  is  at  the  present  time  usually  applied 
to  a  composition  for  a  solo  instrument  accompanied 
by  full  orchestra,  as  opposed  to  a  sonata,  in  which 
the  soloist  is  unaccompanied  by  other  instruments, 
or  only  supported  by  the  pianoforte.  In  earlier 
times  the  term  had  a  much  wider  application. 

“The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

fcon-ges  -sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  concess(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  conceded,  granted,  or 
yielded. 

“It  was  built  upon  one  of  the  most  concessible  postula- 
tums  in  Nature.”—  Sterne;  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  157. 

con-ces-sion,  s.  [Fr.  concession;  Lat.  conces- 
sio,  from  concessus,  pa.  par.  of  concedo=  to  yield.] 
[Concede.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding  in 
reply  to  a  request  or  demand. 


2.  Anything  conceded,  granted,  or  yielded  in  reply 
to  a  request  or  demand. 

“So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the  Church  of 
England  might  be  induced  to  make  some  concession  to 
the  scruples  of  the  nonconformists.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Spec. :  A  privilege  or  right  granted  by  any  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  public  works,  or 
by  a  patentee  for  the  use  of  bis  invention. 

“Concessions  for  the  colonies  and  for  foreign  countries 
of  the  valuable  patent  rights  under  both  of  these  systems. 
.  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.  (Arms  of  Concession  or  Augmentation  of 

Honor):  [Augmentation.]  _  . 

2.  Logic:  The  granting,  yielding,  or  admitting  or 
a  point. 

“  This  is  therefore  a  concession,  that  he  doth  in  his  own 
conscience  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficiently  plain, 
at  least  in  all  necessary  points,  even  to  ordinary  under¬ 
standings.” — Sharpe,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

con-ges-sion-aire,  s.  [Fr.  concessionnaire.] 
One  who  receives  or  holds  a  concession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works,  &c. 

c6n-9es'-sion-a-ry,  a.  [Fr.  concessionnaire .] 
Granted  as  a  concession  or  indulgence ;  conceded. 

c6n-9es'-sion-er,  s.  [Fr.  concessionnaire.]  One 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  concession  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  works,  <fcc. 

“  The  concessioner,  so  far,  has  had  three  separate  bodies 
of  men  to  bribe.” — Contemp.  Review,  March,  1880,  p.  367. 

con-ges'-sion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  concession;  -ist.] 
One  who  concedes  or  grants  a  concession. 

"How,  then,  may  this  be  effected  ?  By  conciliation, 
exclaims  the  whole  host  of  confederated  concessionists." 
— Southey:  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  548. 

con-ges'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  concessivus,  from  con¬ 
cessus,  pa.  par.  of  concedo= to  concede,  to  yield.] 
Conceding ;  implying  concession. 

Con-9es'~sIve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concessive ;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  concession  or  yielding. 

con-ges'-so-ry,  a.  [As  from  a  Lat.  concessorius, 
from  concessus,  pa.  par.  of  concede = to  concede,  to 
yield.]  Permissive. 

“These  laws  are  not  prohibitive,  but  conoessory.” — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium,  ii.  81.  (Latham.) 

con-9et  -ti§m,  s.  [Eng.  concett(o);  -ism.]  The 
use  of  conceits  or  affected  phrases. 

“  If  mere  concettism  be  a  part  of  poetry,  Quarles  is  as- 
great  a  poet  as  Cowley  or  George  Herbert.” — Kingsley; 
Miscell.,  ii.  129. 

c6n-§et'-t5  (pi.  concetti),  s.  [Ital.]  A  conceit, 
a  quaintness  ;  an  affected  phrase. 

“The  shepherds  have  their  concetti  and  their  an¬ 
titheses.” — Ld.  Chesterfield. 

Con-9e-vei'-ba,  s.  [Native  name  Latinized  (?).} 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiace®, 
tribe  Acalyphe®.  The  seeds  of  Conceveiba  guianen- 
sis  are  said  to  be  delicious.  (Lindley.) 

*con-ceyffe,  v.  t.  [Conceive.] 

“She  has  conceyffed  a  son  in  elde.” — Towneley  Myst 
p.  75. 

conch,  s.  [Fr.  conque ;  Pro v.conca  concha;  Sp¬ 
it  Ital.  cone  a ;  Port.  &  Lat.  concha;  Gr.  kongche; 
Sansc.  cankka.  ]  [Con¬ 
cha.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  marine  shell. 

(1)  Bivalve : 

(a)  In  a  general  sense: 

“  He  furnishes  her  closet 

first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with 
rarities  of  shells: 

Adds  orient  pearls,  which 
from  the  conchs  he 
drew.” 

Dryden:  Fables. 

(b)  Spec.:  Strombus  gi -  Triton  Blowing  Conch, 
gas. 

(2)  Univalve. 

2.  Fig. :  A  nickname  for  an  inhabitant  of  the. 
Bahama  islands,  or  someother  West  Indian  Island^., 
in  allusion  to  the  abundance  of  conch  shells  there) 
(Ogilvie.) 

II.  Arch.:  [Concha.] 

con  -cha,  s.  [Lat.  concha— sl  shell-fish,  a  cockle, 
spec,  a  pearl-oyster  (both  of  these  are  bivalve)  • 
the  shell  of  a  snail,  or  of  the  Triton’s  trumpet  of 
that  form  (these  are  univalve).  But  the  Gr.  konche 
=a  mussel  or  cockle,  is  limited  to  bivalves.  Cog¬ 
nate  with  Lat.  cochlea  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat.:  The  largest  and  deepest  concavity  in 
the  external  ear.  It  is  situated  a  little  below  the 
center  of  the  organ ;  surrounds  the  entrance  to  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th@re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot*, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 
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external  auditory  passage,  and  is  divided  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part  by  a  bridge,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  helix.  {Qua in.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  term  for  the  concave  ribless  surface 
of  a  vault;  the  dome  of  an  apse ;  an  apse. 

♦con-cha'-Qe-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  concha,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

ZoOl. ;  In  De  Blainville’s  arrangement  a  family 
of  Mollusks,  comprehending  among  other  genera 
Cardium,  Donax,  Tellina,  Mactra,  &c.  The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  are  now  the  types  of  dis¬ 
tinct  families,  and  Donax  is  ranked  under  the 
TellinidsB.  The  term  Conchacese  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  required,  and  has  ceased  to  be  used. 

con  -chg.1,  a.  Relating  to  the  concha. 

Cohch-I-c6l-I-te§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  concha=a  shell ; 
colo— to  abide  or  dwell;  and  suff.  -ites  {Palceont.) .] 
[Ite.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  order  Tubicola. 
They  are  found  on  Silurian  shells. 

conch-I-fer,  s.  [Lat.  concha=&  conch,  and  fero 
=to  bear.] 

Zoblogy : 

1.  Sing.:  A  molluskof  the  class Conchifera  (q.  v.). 

“ Conchifers  [are]  shell-fish;  usually  restricted  to  those 

with  bivalve  shells.” — Owen:  Comp.  Anat.,  gloss. 

2.  PI. :  The  English  designation  of  the  class 
Conchifera  (q.  v.). 

coffch-If  -er-!i,  s.  [Lat.  cone ha= a  conch,  i  con¬ 
nective,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Lamarck’s  designation  now  generally 
adopted  for  the  great  class  of  Mollusca  containing 
the  species  which  possess  ordinary  bivalve  shells. 
Cuvier  arranged  the  Conchifera  with  Salpa  and 
other  naked  mollusks  into  a  class  Acephala — i.  e., 
Headless  Animals — so  called  because  they  have  no 
apparent  head,  but  a  mere  mouth  concealed  in  the 
bottom  or  between  the  folds  of  their  mantle.  He 
placed  them  in  an  order  Acephala  Testacea,  distin¬ 
guishing  their  unarmored  associates  as  Acephala 
Nuda.  From  their  possessing  four  branchial 
lamellse  or  leaflets,  De  Blainville  called  them 
Lamellibranchiata,  a  name  still  much  in  use;  it  is 
the  designation  Professor  Huxley  retains  for  the 
class.  Their  body  is  included  within  a  mantle  or 
pallium,  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  dorsal 
integuments ;  there  is  a  well-developed  heart, 
generally  with  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle,  or 
with  one  of  each  or  even  two  of  each.  Some  have  a 
conspicuous  foot.  They  have  bivalve  shells  of  the 
normal  type,  which  as  a  rule  have  the  right  and 
left  valves  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and 
both  more  or  less  inequilateral,  the  anterior  being 
much  shorter  than  tlie  posterior  side.  This  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  the  Brachiopoda,  in  which 
the  bivalve  shells  are  as  a  rule  unequal  in  size,  but 
each  singly  equilateral.  [Bkachiopoda.]  The 
valves  of  a  Conchifer  are  bound  together  by  an 
elastic  ligament,  and  are  jointed  by  a  hinge  fur¬ 
nished  with  interlocking  teeth.  Near  each  hinge  is 
an  umbo,  i.  e...  a  boss  or  beak,  which  was  the  point 
whence  the  growth  of  the  shell  originally  took 
place.  The  length  of  a  valve  is  measured  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  side,  its  breadth  from  the 
dorsal  margin  to  the  base,  its  thickness  from  the 
center  of  the  closed  valves.  Bivalve  shells  are  said 
to  be  shut  when  the  valves  fit  exactly,  and  gaping 
when  they  cannot  be  completely  shut;  the  outer 
side  has  often  ribs  radiating  from  the  umbo  to  the 
margin  or  concentric  ridges.  Inside  the  margin  of 
the  shell  on  which  the  ligament  and  teeth  are 
situated  is  the  hinge-line.  The  adductor  muscles, 
the  foot  and  byssus,  the  siphons,  and  the  mantle, 
all  leave  muscular  impressions. 

2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  bivalves  are  found  in  most 
sedimentary  rocks.  They  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
earlier  formations,  but  go  on  to  increase  through 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Periods,  reaching  their 
maximum  in  the  present  seas.  They  are  seven  times 
more  numerous  in  the  Newer  Tertiary  than  in  the 
oldest  geological  systems.  ( S .  P.  Woodward.) 

con-chlfer-ous,  a.  [Lat.  concha  (q.  v.),i  con¬ 
nective,  fero— to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  a  shell.  {Pen.  Cycl.) 

con -chi-form,  a.  [Lat.  concha  (q.  v.),  andforma 
=form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  single  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

con'-chln-ine,  s.  [An  alteration  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  letters  constituting  the  word  Cin¬ 
chonine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Also  called  Qumidme,  C20H24N2O2,  an 
organic  base  isomeric  with  quinine,  occurring  in 
cinchona-bark.  It  crystallizes  in  bitter  colorless 
prisms,  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
showing  blue  fluorescence,  and  its  alcoholic  solution 
giving  a  green  color  with  chlorine  water  and  ammo¬ 
nia. 

conch  -1-6-lIn,  S.  [Gr.  kongchion ,  dim  of  kongche 
=  a  mussel  or  a  cockle;  l  euphonic,  and  suff.' -in. 
{Chem.).']  _ 


Chem. :  An  organic  substance  obtained  from  shells 
of  mollusks  by  removing  the  calcium  carbonate 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  form  gelatine  when  boiled  with  water. 
It  contains  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen, 
and  about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  By  long  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucin. 

conch'-lte,  s.  [Fr.  conchite;  Gr.  kongche=a. 
conch  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ite  { Palceont A  (q.  v.).]  A 
fossil  “conch,”  or  similar  shell.  [Conch.]  The 
modern  palaeontologist  does  not  need  the  term  ;  he 
attempts,  generally  with  success,  to  ascertain  the 
genus  and  species  of  any  fossil  shell  he  may  find,  or, 
if  it  is  new  to  science,  gives  it  a  name. 

conch-It-lc,  a.  [Eng.  conchit{e);  -ic.]  Com¬ 
posed  of  or  largely  containing  shells. 

Conch-6-derma,  s.  [Gr.  kongche= a  mussel  or 
a  cockle,  and  derma.=skin.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cirripeds,  family  Lepadidae. 
Conchoderma  aurita  of  Darwin,  Lepcts  aurita  of 
Linnaeus,  is  common  in  all  seas,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  on  the  bottom  of  ships  returning  to  this 
country  from  abroad. 

COnch-ce’-91-g,,  s.  [Gr.  kongche=a  mussel  or 
cockle,-  oikos= a  house,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ia.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Entomostracans,  the  typical  and 
only  known  one  of  the  family  Conchoeciadae  (q.  v.). 
Conchcecia  obtusata  is  found  in  Shetland.  {Griffith 
&  Henfrey.) 

conch-ce'-9i-g,-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  conchcecia, 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order  Gstra- 
coda.  The  inferior  antennae  are  two-branched, 
with  one  of  the  branches  rudimentary,  and  immov¬ 
able  feet  two  pairs ;  posterior  ones  rudimentary ; 
eyes  none.  [Conchcecia.]  {Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

conch,  -did,  s.  [Ger.,  Fr.  &  Port,  conchoide ;  Gr. 
konghoeides= of  the  mussel  kind;  kongche= a  shell ; 
and  eidos= form.] 

Geom. :  A  curve  invented  by  Nicomedes  in  the 
second  century  A.  D.,  and  used  by  him  for  the  find¬ 
ing  of  two  mean  proportionals.  If  a  straight  line 
always  passes  through  a  fixed  point  o,  and  a  point 
0,  fixed  into  the  revolving  line,  always  moves  along 
the  line  A  b,  then  any  point  p  in  the  revolving  line 
always  at  the  same  distance  from  o  will  trace  out  a 
conchoid.  And,  since  the  length  Q  p  can  in  any 
position  of  the  revolving  line  be  measured  either 


toward  or  from  O,  it  is  evident  that,  corresponding 
to  any  given  length  assigned  to  Q  p,  two  conchoids 
can  be  described,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  line  A  B.  These  are  known  as  the  superior  and 
inferior  conchoids.  Moreover,  with  a  given  point 
o,  and  a  given  straight  line  A  b,  any  number  of  pairs 
of  different  conchoids  can  be  described  by  varying 
the  length  Q  p.  Moreover,  the  shapes  of  all  such 
curves  will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  Q  p. 
Thus,  if  q  P  is  less  than  the  perpendicular  from  o 
on  A  b,  the  shape  is  as  given  in  the  adjoining  figure, 
and  the  isolated  point  o  is  also  a  point  on  the 
curve. 

Conch'-di-dsH,  a.  [Eng.  conchoid ;  -at.] 

Min. :  Presenting  a  surface  more  or  less  like  the 
surface  of  a  shell.  Used  of  the  fracture  of  minerals 
when  they  so  break  as  to  present  on  one  fragment  a 
concave  surface  like  that  of  the  interior  of  a  bivalve 
shell,  and  on  the  other  a  convex  one,  like  its  exte¬ 
rior.  There  are  varieties  of  it — viz.,  imperfectly,  and 
again  perfectly,  large,  small,  and  flat  conchoidal. 
{Phillips.) 

conch  o-log  -1-C?l1,  a.  [Gr.  kongche  =  a  shell¬ 
fish  ;  logos=a  discourse  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ical  (q.  v.).] 
Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  conch- 
ology. 

Conch-Ol-6-  gist,  s.  [Eng.  concholog{y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in 
conchology. 

2.  Zobl. :  A  name  given  to  the  carrier  shells,  from 
their  often  attaching  shells  to  the  margins  of  their 
whorls  as  they  grow.  {Ogilvie.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion,  -siou.  =  shun* 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


conch-ol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  kongche  —  a  mussel  or 
cockle,  and  logos  =  a  discourse.]  The  science  of 
shells.  Two  well-marked  stages  in  its  development 
are  traceable.  At  first  shells  were  studied  without 
any  reference  to  the  animals  of  which  they  consti¬ 
tuted  the  hard  framework  or  skeleton.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  study  took  a  wider  scope,  and  for  tha 
first  time  became  worthy  of  being  called  a  science, 
when  the  animals  and  their  shells  were  viewed  aa 
parts  of  one  common  whole.  When  shells  were 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than  ornamental  objects, 
those  who  studied  conchology  were  not  generally 
of  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  but  since  the  rise  of 
geology  and  the  discovery  that,  of  all  fossils,  sheila 
are  able  to  furnish  the  most  definite  information 
regarding  the  several  strata,  and  consequently  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  bygone  time,  scientific  minds 
of  the  very  first  class  have  given  keen  attention  to 
shells.  Some  of  these  belonging  to  land  animals, 
others  to  those  inhabiting  fresh  water,  and  the 
great  majority  to  those  which  are  marine,  the  fossil 
shells  in  a  stratum  constantly  enable  the  geologist 
to  ascertain  whether  a  stratum  is  the  remains  of  a 
land  surface,  or  a  deposit  from  fresh  water,  or  the 
bed  of  a  sea.  Particular  genera  and  species  flour¬ 
ish  at  certain  fixed  depths,  and  when  the  geologist 
finds  analogous  fossil  shells,  he  is  able,  startling  as 
it  may  appear,  within  certain  limits  to  sound  the 
depths  at  particular  spots  of  a  primeval  and  now 
long  departed  sea. 

When  shells,  and  they  alone,  were  studied,  conch¬ 
ology  was  a  not  unsuitable  name,  except  that  the 
termination  -ology  suggested  that  the  investigation 
was  more  scientific  than  in  most  cases  it  really  was. 
When  the  animals  came  to  be  carefully  examined, 
M.  de  Blainville  proposed  for  this  deeper  study  the 
name  Malacozoology— i.  e.,  the  study  of  the  softer 
animals — viz.,  Mollusks ;  this  has  been  since  abbre¬ 
viated  into  Malacology.  As  each  of  the  terms 
Conchology  and  Malacology  refers  to  only  half  the 
inquiry,  we  have  avoided  both,  and,  unless  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  described  Mollusks  and  their  shells 
under  the  vague  heading  Zoology. 

fconch-om  -et-er,  s.  [Gr.  kongche  =  .  .  .  a 
shell,  and  metron— a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  angle  of  the  spire  of  shells. 

conch-o-spir-91,  a.  [Eng.  conch,  o  connective, 
and  spiral.]  Spiral  as  a  univalve  shell, 
conch -us,  s.  [Gr.  kongche.]  [Conch.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  The  cranium. 

2.  The  cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye. 

tconch-yl-a -9e-ous,  conch-yl-I-a  -ije-ous,  a- 

[From  Lat.  conchy  lium;  Gr.  kongchylion— {1)  a 
mussel  or  cockle,  (2)  any  bivalve  shell ;  dimin.  of 
kongchyle=the  shell  called  murex  (q.  v.).]  Per¬ 
taining  to  shells,  resembling  shells. 

tconch-jfl-l-Ol-S-glst,  s.  [Fr.  conchy Uologiste.] 
The  same  as  Conchologist  (q.  v.). 

tcohch  ^l-l-ol  -b  gy,  s.  [Fr.  conchy liologie.] 
The  same  as  Conchology  (q.  v.). 

conch-jfl-l-om-e-trjf,  s.  [Greek  kongchylion 
[Conchyliaceous]  ;  and  metron=a  measure.]  The 
measurement  of  shells,  and  specially  of  their  curves. 

tcofich-yl  -l-ous,  fconch-Il  -i-ous,  a.  [From 
Lat.  conchylium;  Gr.  kongchylion ,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ows.]  Pertaining  to  shells. 

con  -9i-a-tor,  s.  [Ital.  conciatore,  from  conciare 
=to  adjust,  to  regulate,  from  Lat.  comtus=neat,  pa. 
par.  of  como= to  dress,  to  comb  ;  Low  Lat.  concio— 
(1)  to  adorn,  (2)  to  adjust  accounts.] 

Glass-making :  The  workman  who  weighs  out  the 
salt,  ashes,  and  sand,  allots  them  in  due  proportions 
and  tempers  them. 

COn-91-erge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  consierge,  from 
Low  Lat.  consergius:  con.=ewm=with,  together: 
cerco,  circo= to  go  round,  from  circum  =  round.} 
[Seakch.] 

*1.  A  keeper  or  governor  of  a  fortress  or  castle. 

2.  A  porter,  a  door-keeper,  a  janitor. 

c6n-9ll  -I-9-ble,  a.  [Lat .  conciliabilis.]  Capable 
of  being  reconciled  or  accorded  with  anything. 

“Nor  doth  ho  put  away  adulterously  who  complains 
of  causes  rooted  in  immutable  nature,  utter  unfitness, 
utter  disconformity,  not  conciliable,  because  not  to  be 
amended  without  a  miracle.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

con-911  -l-9-ble,  *con-9ll'-I-9-bule,  s.  [Fr. 

conciliabule ;  Lat.  conciliabulum,  from  concilium = 
an  assembly.]  [Council.]  A  small  or  private 
religious  meeting,  a  conventicle. 

“Some  have  sought  the  truth  in  the  conventicles  and 
conciliables  of  heretics  and  sectaries  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Of 
Controv.  of  the  Ch.  of  England. 

con-911  -i-9r,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

conciliaris  from  concilium= a  council,  a  meeting:} 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  council  or  meeting. 

“In  effect  the  emperor  was  president,  though  not  as  a> 
judge  in  spiritual  matters,  yet  as  an  orderer  of  the  con¬ 
ciliar  transactions.” — Barrow:  Of  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bql,  d?L 


conclude 


conciliarly 
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*c6u-<jil  -i-ar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conciliar ;  -ly.\  By 
®r  in  accordance  with  a  council.  {Barrow.) 

c6n-9il'-i-g,r-y,  a.  [Eng.  conciliar;  -y.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  issued  by  a  council  or  general  assem¬ 
bly. 

“By  their  authority  the  conciliary  definitions  passed 
into  law.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium,  ii.  205. 

con-gil’-i-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conciliatus, pa.  par.  of 
concilio=  to  reconcile,  to  conciliate,  from  concilium 
=an  assembly,  a  union.]  [Council.] 

*1.  To  assure,  confirm,  or  make  stronger. 

“It  is  not  long  agoo  sence  some  tinges  gane  their 
daughters  to  forein  kinges  in  maryage  to  conciliate  ami- 
tie,  .  .  .” — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  over  to  one’s  side  from  a  state 
of  hostility  or  indifference ;  to  win  the  regard  or 
goodwill  of. 

“Her  affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  re¬ 
pelled  by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xxi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conciliate. 
and  reconcile:  “ Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both 
employed  in  the  sense  of  uniting  men’s  affections, 
but  under  different  circumstances.  The  concili¬ 
ator  gets  tiie  good  will  and  affections  for  him¬ 
self  ;  the  reconciler  unites  the  affections  of  two  per¬ 
sons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either  gain 
new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost ;  the 
reconciler  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating 
esteem  is  by  reconciling  aU  that  are  at  variance. 
Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  public  sta¬ 
tions  ;  reconcile  is  indifferently  employed  for  those 
in  public  or  private  stations.  Men  in  power  have 
sometimes  the  happy  opportunity  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  those  who  are  most  averse  to  their 
authority,  and  thus  reconciling  them  to  measures 
which  would  otherwise  be  odious.  Kindness  and 
condescension  serve  to  conciliate ;  a  friendly  influ¬ 
ence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  authority,  is  often 
successfully  exerted  in  reconciling."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-^l'-i-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conciliate,  r.] 
Con-911  -i-at-Ing, pr.  par., a.  &  s.  [Conciliate,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Gaining  over  to  one’s  side  ;  winning, 
conciliatory,  of  engaging  manners. 

“ .  .  .  the  more  pliant  and  conciliating  method  of 
Cicero.” — Hurd:  On  Sincerity  in  the  Commercial  World, 
-dial.  1. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  gaining  over  to  one’s 
•side ;  conciliation. 

COn-911-I-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conciliatio,  from  con- 
cilio—  to  conciliate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conciliating.or  gaining  over  to  har¬ 
mony  or  goodwill ;  reconciliation. 

“.  .  .  conciliation  of  some  good  between  our  said 

good  brother  and  the  French  king.” — Strype:  Memorials; 
Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conciliated  or  reconciled. 
“The  house  has  gone  farther  ;  it  has  declared  concilia¬ 
tion  admissible,  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of 
America.” — Burke:  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

tcbn^il’-i-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  conciliate) ;  -ire.) 
Tending  to  or  having  the  power  or  property  of  con¬ 
ciliating;  conciliatory.  {Coleridge.) 

con-911 -1-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  concilio=  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  to  reconcile.] 

1.  One  who  conciliates  or  makes  peace  between 
•parties. 

“  He  thought  it  would  be  his  great  honor  to  be  the  con¬ 
ciliator  of  Christendom.” — Bishop  Hacket:  Life  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  103. 

2.  One  who  reconciles  matters  at  variance  or 
discrepancy. 

con-911 -i-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  conciliator;  -?/.] 
Tending  to  or  having  the  effect  of  conciliating ; 
friendly,  reconciling. 

“  Even  Howe  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  conciliatory 
language.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

con.'~9ln-nate,  a.  [Lat.  concinnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
concinno— to  make  neat;  cone innus = nea t . ]  Neat, 
elegant,  apt. 

"...  a  manne  of  ripe  iudgement  in  electinge  and 
chosynge  concinnate  termes,  and  apte  and  eloquente 
woordes.” — Hall:  Henry  YU.,  an.  5. 

con'-9ln-nate,  v.  t.  [Concinnate,  a.]  To  refine, 
to  mix  properly. 

“Cato  setteth  down  a  receit  to  trim  and  concinnate 
wine  .  .  .” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  20. 

c5n-9ln-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concinnatio= a  mak¬ 
ing  neat;  concinnus=nesLt.)  A  making  neat',  decent, 
or  perf  ect. 

"...  the  building,  concinnation,  and  perfecting  of 
the  saints.” — Bishop  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  p.  77. 


*Con'-9inne,  a.  [Lat.  concinnus .]  Neat,  elegant, 
becoming. 

“  Beauty  consists  in  a  sweet  variety  of  colors,  and  in  a 
concinne  disposition  of  different  parts.” — Adams:  Works, 
i.  398. 

c6n-9ln-nl-ty,  *con-9in-ni-tie,  s.  [Lat.  con- 

cinnitas= neatness,  from  concinnus—  neat.]  Neat¬ 
ness,  fitness,  harmony  of  parts.  Used— 

1.  Of  speech,  language,  dtc.: 

“  Cicero,  who  supposed  figures  to  be  named  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  schemates,  called  them  concinnitie,  that  is,  proper¬ 
ness,  aptness,  featness,  also  conformations,  formes,  and 
fashions;  comprising  all  ornaments  of  speech  under  one 
name.” — Peaeham :  Garden  of  Eloquence,  bk.  i.  (1577). 

2.  Of  a  building: 

“  The  college  called  Amarodoch  in  Fez — which  has  been 
so  amply  celebrated  for  the  conciunity  of  its  building.”— 
L.  Addison:  Western  Barbary,  p.  138. 

c6n  -9m-nous,  a.  [Lat.  eoncinnus— neat.]  Neat, 
becoming,  agreeable,  pleasant. 

*con-9ion,  *con-9ioun,  s.  [Lat.  coneio:  eon - 
cum= with,  together;  cieo= to  call,  to  summon.] 

1.  A  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  convocation. 

“  In  public  concion  and  in  writing  sealed.” — Fox,  Ac. : 
Acts,  p.  272. 

2.  An  address  made  to  an  assembly. 

“He  commandit  baith  the  pepill  to  compere  to  his 
ci ncioun.” — Bellend.:  T.  Liv.,  p.  50. 

*c5n'-9ion~ar-f,  a.  [Lat.  concionarius.)  The 
same  as  Concion atoey  (q.  v.). 

*COH'-9ion-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  concionatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  concionor .]  To  preach. 

*cSn  -cion-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  concionat{e) ;  -ive.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  preaching. 

con  -9i-6-na.-tor,  s.  [Lat.=a  haranguer  of  the 
people,  a  demagogue,  an  agitator.]  A  common 
councilman,  a  freeman.  {Wharton.) 

con  -9l  6n-a-t6r-3?,  a.  [  Lat.  concionarius , 
concionatorius .]  Used  in  public  assemblies  or  at 
preachings. 

“  .  .  .  their  concionatory  invectives.” — Howel. 

*cbn-9ip  -i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  concipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
concipio— to  conceive.]  Conceiving. 

“  By  puffs  concipient  some  in  ether  flit.” 

J.  &  H.  Smith:  Rejected  Addresses,  p.  140. 

concise',  a.  [Fr.  concis  (m.),  concise  (f.) ;  Lat. 
concisus= cut  short,  brief,  pa.  par.  of  concido=  to  cut 
short,  to  abridge :  con  =  cum=with,  together ;  ccedo 
=  to  cut.]  Short,  brief,  condensed,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  ;  terse,  succinct,  not  diffuse  (used  of  lan¬ 
guage,  style,  »fec.). 

“  .  .  .  the  same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair  and 
uttering  his  concise  jests,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

IT  Lor  the  difference  between  concise  and  short, 
see  Shokt. 

conHjise'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concise;  - ly .]  In  a  con¬ 
cise  manner  or  style;  briefly,  shortly,  succinctly, 
tersely. 

“Ulysses  here  speaks  very  concisely,  and  he  may  seem 
to  break  abruptly  into  the  subject.” — Broome:  On  the 
Odyssey. 

concise -ness,  s.  [Eng.  concise;  -ness.)  The 
quality  of  being  concise;  brevity,  terseness,  suc¬ 
cinctness. 

“.  .  .  the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends 

.  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

con-91  -§ion,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  concision ;  Port .  con- 
cisdo 1;  Ital.  concisions ;  Prov.  concis io.  From  Lat. 
concisionem,  a  ecus.  of  concisio  (rhet.)=the  separat¬ 
ing  of  a  clause  into  two  divisions ;  cowcisus= divided, 
pa.  par.  of  concido= to  cut  up,  to  cut  to  pieces,  to 
destroy :  con  and  ccedo= to  cause  to  fall,  to  hew,  to 
cut;  cado=to  fall.] 

fl.  Of  style:  Conciseness. 

2.  Of  sects,  factions,  or  factious  individuals: 

(1)  Scripture:  The  rendering  given  both  in  the 
Authorized  and  in  the  Revised  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  to  Gr.  hat  at  omen  in  Philip,  iii.  2,  a  term 
contemptuously  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Judaizing 
teachers  in  the  Philippian  Church,  who  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  the  Christians,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
being  circumcised.  His  argument  is :  The  circum¬ 
cision  which  they  recommend  you,  having  now  lost 
its  spiritual  significance,  I  contemptuously  call  con¬ 
cision — i.  e.,  a  mangling  of  the  bods7;  we  have  the 
true  circumcision,  we  have  that  of  the  heart  and 
not  that  of  the  body. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  term  appl  iod  in  contro¬ 
versy  to  .schisms  produced  by  dissatisfied  persons 
in  the  Church.  {South.) 

'  Con-91-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concitatio,  from  con- 
cito=  to  disturb:  con— cum— wit h .  together;  cita¬ 
to  stir.]  The  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting,  or  setting 
in  motion.  {Browne.) 


*C0n-9lte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ccmcito—  to  disturb,  to  stir 
up.]  To  disturb,  to  stir  up,  to  excite  or  set  in 
motion.  {Cotgrave.) 

*06x1-9! -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Concite.] 

*0611-9! -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concite.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disturbing,  stirring  up, 
or  setting  in  motion  ;  concitation. 

*con-9it'T-Z9B,  s.  [Pref.  con  and  citizen  (q.  v.). 
In  Fr.  concitoyen .]  A  fellow-citizen. 

“  For  what  is  it  to  me  by  whom  I  suffer  evil  of  one  and 
the  same  kind  and  degree,  whether  it  be  by  a  neighbor, 
or  a  stranger,  or  a  foreigner  or  a  con-citizen t” — Knox: 
Hist.  Reformation;  Pref. 

eon-cla-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conclamatio,  from 
conclamo=to  cry  out.]  The  act  of  shouting  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  united  or  general  outcry  or  shout. 

con'-clave,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  conclave; 
Prov.  conclavi ;  Lat.  conclave= a  room,  dining-hall, 
cabinet,  closet,  stall,  or  coop  that  may  be  locked 
up:  con  here  the  same  as  cum— with,  and  clavis— a 
key.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  Places:  The  cells  described  under  II. 

2.  Of  persons : 

(1)  Lit. :  The  cardinals  confined  within  such  cells 
for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

“It  was  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  apparent 
likelihood  to  step  into  St.  Peter’s  chair,  that  in  two  con¬ 
claves  he  went  in  pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal.”— 
South:  Serm. 


(2)  Fig. :  A  close  or  secret  assembly — 

(a)  Of  men: 

“If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii, 

f (£>)  Of  animals: 

“  Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 

When,  ’mid  their  howling  conclave  driven, 

Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  33. 


(c)  Of  the  heathen  gods: 

“  Forthwith  a  conclave  of  the  godhead  meets, 

Where  Juno  in  the  shining  senate  sits.”  Garth. 

II.  Eccles. :  For  the  two  senses  in  which  the  term 
conclave  is  used,  seel.  1.2.  Pope  Nicolaus  II..  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Alexander  III.,  in  the 
twelfth,  having  limited  the  right  of  electing  a  pope 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  in  1268,  on  the  death  of 
Clement  IV.,  the  electors  could  not  for  nearly  three 
years  agree  upon  a  successor ;  and  in  1271  the  mag¬ 
istrates,  acting  on  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventura, 
locked  them  up  till  they  could  agree,  which  confine¬ 
ment  made  them  do  before  long.  The  success  of  the 
scheme  led  to  its  becoming  a  settled  institution, 
and  it  still  continues.  The  appropriate  place  for 
shutting  up  the  cardinal  electors  is  a  range  of  small 
cells  in  the  Vatican,  or  someother  pontifical  palace, 
though  a  conclave  may  be  held  elsewhere;  thus 
Pius  ,V1I.  was  elected  at  Venice,  Formerly  the 
practice  was  to  limit  the  electors  to  a  single 
dish  at  dinner  and  the  same  at  supper  if  they  did 
not  agree  within  three  days,  and  to  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  of  bread,  water,  and  wine,  if  the  eighth  day 
saw  their  deliberations  still  unfinished.  Gregory 
XV.  regulated  the  conclave  by  a  bull  issued  in  1621, 
and  Urban  VI.  by  one  sent  forth  in  1625, 

con-cla-vist,  s.  [Fr.  conclavist e ;  Ital.  &  Mod. 
Lat.  conclavista .] 

Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastic  acting  as  secretary  and 
servant  to  a  cardinal,  and  shut  up  with  him  in  the 
same  building  during  the  time  that  the  conclave 
continues. 

*con-cl!m-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  climate 
(q.  v.).]  To  inure  or  accustom  to  a  climate;  to 
acclimatize, 

con-clude',  *con-cluden,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  con- 

cludo— to  shut  up  together:  con =cum= with,  to¬ 
gether;  claudo=  to  shut;  Fr.  conclure;  ItaL  con- 
chiudere ;  Sp.  &  Port,  concluir .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  shut  up  or  in,  to  inclose. 


“The  very  person  of  Christ  therefore,  for  ever  and 
the  seif-same,  was  only,  touching  bodily  6ubstance,  con¬ 
cluded  within  the  grave.” — Hooker:  Eccles,  Polity,  bk.  v  . 
§  52. 

2.  To  end,  to  terminate,  to  finish,  to  close. 


“  And  schortly  to  concludes.  al  his  wo.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,360. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  include,  to  comprehend ;  to  embrace. 


“  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  .  .  .” — 
Romans,  xi.  32. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  hw. 
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2.  To  determine,  to  arrange,  to  settle. 

“  Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 

Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet.” 

Shakesp,:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*3.  To  oblige,  to  bind  down. 

“He  never  refused  to  be  concluded  by  the  authority  of 
one  legally  summoned.” — Atterbury. 

*4.  To  hinder,  to  obstruct. 

“  This  open  thing  which  is  befalle 
Concludeth  him  by  suche  a  way.” 

Gower,  i.  185. 

*5.  To  gather  as  a  consequence  from  reasoning  ; 
to  infer,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  anything  ;  to 
reckon. 

“ .  .  .  no  man  can  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred  to 
1  any  person,  by  any  thing  that  befals  him.” — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

*6.  To  refute,  confute,  or  convince  by  argument. 

“  In  all  these  temptations  Christ  concluded  the  fiend.” 
— Foxe:  Acts,  &c.,  p.  602. 

*7.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate. 

“ .  .  .  in  the  ende  as  it  shal  appeare,  he  concludeth 

nothing e.”— Jewell:  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  496. 

*8.  To  decide,  to  consider  as  proved. 

“  But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die.” 

Addison:  Ovid. 

*9.  To  acknowledge  as  true  or  correct,  to  admit. 

“  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

10.  Law:  To  prevent  from.  ( Wharton.) 

*B.  Reflexive :  To  preclude,  to  shut  out. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  finish,  to  make  an  end,  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

“.  .  .  aad  so  her  death  concludes." 

1  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

2.  To  leave  off  speaking  or  writing. 

If  To  conclude:  In  short,  in  fine  ;  to  be  brief. 

“.  .  .  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves.” — 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

3.  To  determine,  to  come  to  a  decision,  to  make 
up  one’s  mind. 

“  I  will  conclude  to Rate  her,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp..-  Cymbel.,  iii.  5. 

*4.  To  come  to  a  decision  or  determination;  to 
arrange,  to  decide,  to  agree. 

“.  .  .  conclude  and  be  agreed.” 

Shakesp.:  Mich.  II.,  i.  L 

If  Sometimes  followed  by  the  prep,  on. 

“  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  collect  by  reasoning,  to  gather,  to  infer. 

“ .  .  .  the  world  will  conclude  I  had  a  guilty  con¬ 

science.” — Arbuthnot :  History  of  John  Bull. 

*6.  To  form  an  opinion  or  decision  (with  of  or 
upon). 

“Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability,  .  .  .” — 
Atterbury. 

For  the  difference  between  to  conclude  and  to 
close,  see  Close  ;  for  that  between  to  conclude  upon 
and  to  decide,,  see  Decide. 

cdn-clfi'-ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conclude.] 

*con-clfi-denge,  *con-clfi-den-gy,  s.  [Lat. 
concludens,  pr.  par.  of  concludo.]  A  logical  deduc¬ 
tion,  consequence,  or  inference ;  a  conclusion. 
[Hale.) 

*Con-Clu-dent,  a.  [Lat.  concludens .]  Involving 
or  containing  a  logical  deduction,  consequence,  or 
inference;  conclusive.  (Bacon.) 

c&n-clff'-der,  s.  [Eng.  conclud(e) ;  -erf]  One 
who  concludes,  infers,  or  determines. 

con-clfi'-dmg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conclude.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

i  1.  Closing,  ending,  final. 

\  *2.  Conclusive. 

“  We’ll  tell  when  ’tis  enough, 

Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout.” 

King. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  finishing,  ending,  or  bringing  to  a 

2.  The  act  of  arranging,  determining  on,  or  agree¬ 
ing. 

*3.  An  inference,  deduction,  or  consequence. 

concluding  line,  s.  A  small  line  leading  through 
the  center  of  the  steps  of  a  rope  or  Jacob’s  ladder. 

(  Weale.) 

con-clfi'-difig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concluding;  -ly.] 
Conclusively;  beyond  doubt  or  controversion. 
(Digby.)  _ 


*con-clfi'-sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  conclusus,  pa.  par.  of 
concludo— to  conclude.]  Admitting  of  proof ;  deter¬ 
minable  ;  capable  of  being  inferred  or  demon¬ 
strated. 

“  ’Tis  as  certainly  conclusible  from  God's  prescience, 

.  .  .  ” — Hammond. 

con-clfi  -§ion,  *con-clu-cioun,  *con-clu- 
sioun,  *con-clu-syon,  s.  [Fr.  conclusion;  Ital. 
conclusione;  Sp.  conclusion,  from  Lat.  conclusio, 
from  conclusus,  pa.  par.  of  concludo.]  [Conclude.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  end,  finish,  close,  termination,  or  last  part. 

“  A  tale  that  in  conclusion  saith  .  .  .” 

Gower,  i.  23. 

“The  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying 
her.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

2.  A  final  decision  or  determination.  •> 

“Ways  of  peaceable  conclusion  there  are  but  these  two 

certain  .  .  — Hooker. 

3.  An  inference  or  deduction ;  a  judgment  or 
opinion. 

“Then  doth  the  wit 

Build  fond  conclusions  on  those  idle  grounds.” 

Davies. 

4.  The  consequence  or  result  of  reasoning,  thought,, 
or  experiment. 

“If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  early  Roman  annals  are  sound  .  .  .” — 

Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ch.  xiv.,  §  19, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  554. 

5.  A  resolution,  determination,  or  resolve. 

*6.  A  problem,  a  question. 

“He  wolde  his  wittes  plie 

To  sett  some  conclusion,  which  shulde  he  confusion 
Unto  this  knight.”  Gower ,  i.  146. 

*7.  An  experiment. 

“  That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 
Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,160. 

IT  To  try  conclusions:  To  make  experiment  or 
essay  of  anything. 

“  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep, 

And  break  your  own  neck  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

*8.  An  attempt,  an  object. 

“  Yit  schnld  he  fayle  of  his  canelusioun.” 

Chaucer:.  C.  T.,  6,011. 

*9.  Silence,  quiet,  peace. 

“Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honor, 
Demuring  upon  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  iv.  13. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  The  inferential  proposition  of  a  syl¬ 
logism,  as  compared  or  contrasted  with  the  prem¬ 
ises  ;  the  consequence  or  inference. 

“ .  .  .  it  will  be  found  that  every  conclusion  is  de¬ 
duced,  in  reality,  from  two  other  propositions  .  . 
Whately:  Logic,  bk.  i.  ,  §>  2. 

ff  In  conclusion :  Finally,  in  fine. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  The  end  of  a  pleading,  conveyance.  ( Whar¬ 
ton.) 

(2)  A  binding  act.  (  Wharton.) 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conclusion, 
inference,  and  deduction:  “  A  conclusion  is  full  and 
decisive  ;  an  inference  is  partial  and  indecisive  ;  a 
conclusion  leaves  the  mind  in  no  doubt  or  hesita¬ 
tion;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farthur  [further]  reason¬ 
ing  ;  inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  reasoning.  Conclusions  are  drawn  from 
real  facts ;  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  appoar- 
ances  of  things ;  deductions  only  from  arguments 
or  assertions.  Conclusions  are  practical ;  inferences 
ratiocinative ;  deductions  are  final.  We  conclude 
from  a  person’s-  conduct  or  declarations  what  he 
intends  to  do  or  leave  undone  ;  we  infer  from  the 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
or  snow ;  we  deduce  from  a  combination  of  facts, 
inferences,  and  assertions  that  a  story  is  fabri¬ 
cated.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*con-clfi-§ion-3,l,  a.  [Eng.  conclusion;  -alf] 
concluding,  final. 

“Such  separations  of  initiatory  dedications,  as  well  as 
conclusional  separations,  are  made  with  win e.” —Hooper : 
On  Lent,  p.  273. 

con-clfi'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  concVusif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
conclusive,  tvoax  Lat.  conclusus,  pa.  par.  of  concludo 
=to  conclude.] 

I.  Ord.  Language : 

*1.  Concluding,  final,  at  the  end,  forming  a  con¬ 
clusion  . 

“  With  two  conclusive  poems.” — R.  Brathwayt:  Nature’s 
Embassie,  1621.  {Index.) 


2.  Decisive,  final ;  determining  or  bringing  to  k 
close  any  question,  argument,  or  difference ;  not 
admitting  of  controversy  or  dispute; unanswerable, 

“.  .  .  -  has  been  clearly  exhibited  in  the  conclusive 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  History  of 
Greece.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855), 
ch.  ix.,  §  3,  vol.  i.,  p.  301. 

“  Secret  reasons  .  .  .  equally  conclusive  for  us  as 
they  were  forthem.” — Rogers. 

II.  Logic :  Following  as  a  regular  consequence. 

“  Those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true 
forms  of  syllogism,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made 
in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures.” — Locke. 

If  Conclusive  evidence  (Law) :  Evidence  of  which 
from  its  very  nature  the  law  admits  of  no  contro¬ 
versy  or  contradiction. 

Conclusive  presumption:  An  inference  or  pre¬ 
sumption  which  no  proof,  however  strong,  can  be 
admitted  to  contradict  or  invalidate. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conclusive, 
decisive,  and  convincing:  “It  is  necessary  to  be 
conclusive  when  we  deliberate,  and  decisive  when 
we  command.  What  is  conclusive  puts  an  end  to 
all  discussion,  and  determines  the  judgment;  what 
is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  will.  Negotiators  have  sometimes  an 
interest  in  not  speaking  conclusively ;  commanders 
can  never  retain  their  authority  without  speaking 
decisively :  conclusive  when  compared  to  convincing 
is  general ;  the  latter  is  particular ;  an  argument  is 
convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclusive.  There 
may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where  there  is 
nothing  conclusive :  a  proof  may  be  convincing  of  a 
particular  circumstance ;  but  conclusive  evidence 
will  bear  upon  the  main  question.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  conclusive  and  final, 
see  Final. 

con-clfi'-sive  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conclusive;  -ly.] 
In  a  conclusive  or  decisive  manner,  decisively,  un¬ 
answerably.  {Burke,} 

csn-clfi'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conclusive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  conclusive  or  decisive ;  deci¬ 
siveness. 

“  .  .  .  their  strength  and  conclusiveness  may  appear 
supererogatory.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),. 
Pref.,  vi. 

con-clfi'-sor-y,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concluso - 
rius,  from  conclusus,  pa.  par.  of  concludo.]  Tending 
to  conclude ;  conclusive,  decisive. 

con-co-ag-p-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con  and  coagu¬ 
late  (q.  v.).]  To  coagulate,  curdle,  or  congeal  one 
thing  with  another. 

“They  do  but  coagulate  themSelves,  without  concoagu- 
lating  with  them  any  water.” — Boyle:  Hist.  Firm. 

eon-co-ag'-u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Concoagu- 
late.] 

con-co-ag'-p-la-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cgnco- 
agulate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  coagulating 
one  thing  with  another ;  the  state  of  being  concoag- 
ulated. 

con-co-ag-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  con  and  coagu¬ 
lation  (q.  v.).]  A  coagulation  of  two  or  more  bodies 
into  one  mass  ;  crystallization  of  different  salts  in 
one  menstruum. 

“.  .  .  a  eoncoagulation  of  the  corpuscles  of  a  dis¬ 
solved  metal  with  those  of  the  menstruum,  .  .  .’* — 

Boyle:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  58. 

con-ooct',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  concoctus,  pa.  par.  of 
concoquo=(l)  to  boil  together,  (2)  to  think  over  : 
con=cum— w i th ,  together;  coquo— to  cook.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  digest  in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  nourishment. 

2.  To  cook,  to  prepare. 

“  Food  is  concocted,  the  heart  beats,  the  bloea  circu¬ 
lates.” — Cheyne. 

3.  To  purify  or  sublime  by  heat  or  a  chemical 
process. 

“  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art 
Concocted.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  514. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  digest  mentally. 

2.  To  bear,  to  sustain  the  weight  of. 

“  .  .  .  be  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  stomach,  unable  to 
concoct  any  great  fortune,  .  .  .” — Hayward. 

*3.  To  prepare,  to  provide. 

“  Concocts  rich  juice,  though  deluges  descend.1’ 

Grainger:  The  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  i. 

4.  To  ripen. 

“  .  .  .  fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting , 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month.” — Bacon. 

5.  To  make  up,  to  plot  or  devise,  to  plan,  to 
invent. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shan.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus, 
-sion  —  shun; 


ghin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  dgL- 


concordat 


concocted 
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*B.  Intrans.:  To  digest,  to  turn  into  nourish¬ 
ment. 

“For  cold  maketh  appetite,  but  natural!  heate  con- 
«octeth  or  boyleth.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castle  of  Helth,  bk.  ii. 

con-coc  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Concoct,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Digested  (lit.  &  fig.). 

2.  Cooked,  prepared. 

3.  Made  up,  invented,  plotted,  or  planned. 

*4.  Perfected. 

“  Whose  high  concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts.”  Thomson:  Summer. 

con-coc -ter,  s.  [Eng.  concoct ;  -er.] 

*1.  Lit.:  One  who  prepares  food;  one  of  the 
■organs  of  digestion  by  which  food  is  converted  into 
nourishment. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  concocts  any  plan,  idea,  or 
scheme ;  a  planner,  plotter,  or  inventor. 

“ .  .  .  this  private  concocter  of  malecontent,  .  .  .” 

— Milton:  An  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus . 

con-coc -ti-ble,  a.  [Eng .concoct;  -able.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  digestion,  digestible, 
con-coc-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concoct.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  digesting,  concoction. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  planning,  plotting,  or  invent¬ 
ing;  concoction. 

con-coc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  concoction ;  Lat.  concoctio, 
from  concoctus,  pa.  par.  of  concoquo.]  [Concoct.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  digesting ;  digestion  in  the  stomach. 
“  Again,  as  to  the  motions  corporal,  within  the  inclos- 
nres  of  bodies,  whereby  the  effects,  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  before,  pass  between  the  spirits  and  the  tangible 
parts,  which  ire  arefaction,  colliquation,  concoction, 
maturation,  etc.,  they  are  not  at  all  handled.” — Bacon: 
Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i. ;  Nat.  Hist.,  cent,  i.,  §  98,  pp.  162-3. 

2.  Maturation,  ripening ;  a  bringing  to  perfection 
or  maturity. 

“This  hard  rolling  is  between  concoction  and  a  simple 
maturation.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  making  up  or  preparing  a  compound 
body  or  preparation. 

2.  A  compound  or  preparation. 

*3.  Mental  digestion ;  meditation  or  rumination. 

4.  The  act  of  inventing,  plotting,  or  planning. 

*5.  A  plan,  plot,  design,  or  conception. 

“  This  was  an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  to  be  mended  in  the  second  or  the  third.”— 
Dry  den:  Pref.  to  CEdipus. 


con-coc -tive,  a.  [Eng.  concoct;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  concocting; 
digestive. 

“With  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  437. 


2.  Ripening  or  tending  to  ripen  or  mature, 
coh  -c6l-or,  a.  [Lat.  concolor,  from  con—cum= 
with,  together;  and  color=  a  color ;  Ital.  concolore.] 
Of  one  or  the  same  color ;  without  variety  of  color. 


“  In  concolor  animals,  and  such  as  are  confined  unto 
the  same  color,  we  measure  not  their  beauty  thereby;  for 
if  a  crow  or  blackbird  grow  white  we  account  it  more 
pretty.” — Brown. 


con-col  -or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  concolor,  and  Eng.  suff. 

Bot. :  Of  the  same  or  similar  color. 

“  Disc  of  thorax  and  elytral  humeri  concolorous."— 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1873,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  93. 


con-com-I-tanqe,  con-com'-l-tan-q^,  s.  [Fr. 

concomitance  ;  Lat.  concomitantia ,  neut.  pi.  pr.  par. 
of  concomito=to  attend,  to  accompany;  con=cum= 
with ;  comito  =  to  attend,  to  accompany :  comes  —  a 
companion.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  An  accompaniment  or  association  ; 
the  act  or  state  of  accompanying  or  being  concomi¬ 
tant. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol. :  The  doctrine  of  concomitance  holds 
that  Christ’s  body  exists  entire  under  each  element. 

2.  Logic :  A  collateral  argument. 

“  To  argue  from  a  concomitancy  to  a  causality  is  not 
infallibly  conclusive.” — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

con  com  i-ta’-ne-ous,  a.  [Eng.  concomitan(t) ; 
-eous.]  The  same  as  Concomitant  (q.  v.). 

con-com’-i-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  concomitant,  from 
Lat.  concomitans,  pr.  par.  of  concomitor.] 
a.  As  adj. :  Accompanying  or  associated  with ; 
existing  in  conjunction  with,  concurrent. 

“  It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several 
objects,  a6  also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant 
pleasure  .  .  .” — Locke. 


B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  accompanies 
or  is  associated  or  connected  with  another. 

*1.  Of  persons :  A  companion,  an  associate. 

“  He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir  appar¬ 
ent,  .  .  .” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  212. 

2.  Of  things: 

“  .  .  .  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  prosperity  and 
glory.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

con-com'-l-t^nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concomitant; 
-ly.]  In  company  or  association  with  others  ;  con¬ 
currently.  (Walpole.) 

*c6n-com’-i-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concomitatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  concomitor=  to  attend,  to  accompany  :  con— 
cwm=with;  comes=  a  companion.]  To  attend  on, 
to  accompany,  to  be  connected  or  associated  with. 

“This  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differ¬ 
enced  from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy.” — Harvey: 
On  Consumption. 

*con-com-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concomitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  concomitor .] 

Theol. :  The  same  as  Concomitance,  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

con  -cord,  *coh-corde,  s.  [Fr.  concorde ;  Sp.& 
Ital.  concordia,  from  Lat.  concordia:  con=cum= 
with,  together;  cor  (gen.  cordis)  =the  heart,  the 
mind.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Agreement,  harmony,  accord,  peace,  or  union. 

“  Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy,  No.  2. 

2.  A  treaty,  peace,  or  league  between  nations ;  a 
compact  or  covenant. 

“It  appeareth  by  the  concord  made  between  Henry  and 
Roderick  the  Irish  king.” — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

3.  Harmony,  consonance.  [II.  3.) 

“  Concord  of  sweet  sounds.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  v.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  agreement  of  one  word  with  an¬ 
other,  as  of  a  verb  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number;  of  an  adjective  with  its  noun  in  gender, 
number,  and  case. 

“  Have  those  who  have  writ  about  declensions,  concords, 
and  syntaxes,  lost  their  labor  ?  — Locke. 

*2.  Old  Law : 

(1)  An  agreement  made  between  two  or  more 
persons  upon  a  trespass  committed,  by  way  of  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  damage  done. 

(2)  An  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a  fine  of 
land,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
pass.  [Fine.]  (Burrill.) 

“  Hence,  as  I  take  it,  the  concord  is  called  a  fine  levied.” 
— North:  Life  of  Ld.  Guilford,  i.  204. 

3.  Music:  A  combination  of  notes  which  requires 
no  further  combination  following  it  or  preceding 
it  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ear.  The  concords 
are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths,  major  and  minor 
thirds,  and  major  and  minor  sixths,  and  such  com¬ 
binations  of  them  with  the  octave  and  one  another 
as  do  not  entail  other  intervals.  (Grove.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  concord  and 
harmony:  “ Concord  is  generally  employed  for  the 
union  of  wills  and  affections :  harmony  respects  the 
aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce.  There  may  be  con¬ 
cord  without  harmony ,  and  harmony  without  con¬ 
cord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  each  other:  but  harmony  is  mostly 
employed  for  those  who  are  in  close  connection, 
and  obliged  to  cooperate.”  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

con-cord’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Concobd,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  reconcile,  arrange,  or  set  at  one; 
to  bring  into  harmony  or  accord. 

“  The  French  agents  plied  it  to  concord  conditions  for 
the  royal  marriage.”— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.,  p.  212. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  agree  ;  to  be  in  harmony  or  accord. 

“  .  .  .  many  of  their  old  friends  and  associates,  ready 

to  concord  with  them  in  any  desperate  measure.” — Lord 
Clarendon's  Life ,  ii.,  p.  199. 

con-cord'-3,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  concordabilis,  from 
concors=  accordant,  in  harmony.] 

1.  Accordant,  agreeing;  in  accordance  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

“  For  in  cronike  of  time  ago 
I  fynde  a  tale  concordable.” 

Gower:  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Harmonious,  peaceful,  quiet. 

con-cord  -a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  concordab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  concord,  harmony,  or  agreement;  agreeably. 

“  .  .  .  that  religion  which  they  do  both  concordably 

teach,  .  .  .”— Rogers :  On  the  39  Articles  (1629);  Ded. 

con-cord -jin$e,  *con-cord  -?uin§e,  s.  [Fr.  con¬ 
cordance:  Sp.  &  Port,  concordancia ;  Ital.  concor- 
danza;  Low  Lat.  concordantia,  from  Class.  Lat. 
concordans,  pr.  par.  of  concordat  to  be  of  one  mind, 
to  agree  together,  to  harmonize:  con= together,  and 
cor  (gen.  cordis)  =  the  heart.] 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Agreement. 

1.  Followed  by  with. 

“.  .  .  this  letter  being  such  a  concordance  with  those 
instructions,  .  .  .” — Strype:  Memorials,  an.  1538. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

“.  .  .  their  reigns  any  way  helpful  to  the  concordance  of 
times,  foregoing  or  succeeding.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  §  4. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Gram.:  The  agreement  of  words  with  each 
other;  as,  for  instance,  the  agreement  in  gender, 
number,  and  case,  of  an  adjective  with  the  substan¬ 
tive  which  it  qualifies.  [Concobd,  s.,  II.  1.] 

“After  three  concordances  learned,  let  the  master  read 
unto  him  the  epistles  of  Cicero.” — Asc.ham:  Schoolmaster. 

2.  Biblical  Study :  A  book  of  reference  in  which 
’all  the  words  existing  in  a  particular  version  <j>f  tne 
Bible  are  arranged  alphabetically— part  of  the  verse 
being  extracted  with  each,  so  that  if  one  remember 
a  notable  word  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  he  may  find, 
with  scarcely  any  expenditure  of  time,  where  it  oc¬ 
curs.  A  similar  work  may  be  constructed  to  enable 
students  to  find  where  each  Hebrew  word  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  each  Greek  one  in  the  Is  ew 
Testament  or  in  the  Septuagint.  The  first  known 
Concordance  of  the  Bible  in  any  language  was  that 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  was  born  in  1195,  and 
died  in  1231.  His  work  was  called  Concordantice 
Morales,  and  was  of  the  Latin  "Vulgate.  It  formed 
the  basis  of  a  more  elaborate  concordance,  also  of 
the  Vulgate,  that  of  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  better 
known  as  Cardinal  Hugo.  This  was  published  in 
A.  D.  1244.  The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was  that 
of  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  commenced  in  1438  and 
finished  in  1448.  The  first  Greek  concordance  to  the 
New  Testament  was  that  of  Xystus  Betuleius-wliose 
real  name  was  Birck:  it  came  forth  in  A.  D.  1546. 
The  first  English  concordance  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  that  of  Thomas  Gybson,  before  A.  D.  1540: 
the  first  to  the  whole  English  version  of  the  Bible 
that  of  Marbeck,  A.  D.  1550.  These,  of  course,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  appearance  in  A.  D.  1611  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible.  The  elaborate  and  well-known 
work  of  Gruden  appeared  first  in  1737. 

3.  Literature :  In  the  same  sense  as  2,  except  that 
the  work  is  constructed  to  facilitate  reference  to 
some  other  book  than  the  Bible.  The  first  known 
concordance  to  Shakespeare  was  that  of  Ayscough, 
in  1790.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  elaborate  and  most 
useful  work  first  appeared  in  1847.  A  concordance 
to  Milton  was  published  in  Madras  in  1856  and  1857, 
and  one  to  Tennyson  in  London  in  1870. 

con-cord  -an-§y,  s.  [Eng.  concordanc(e) ;  -y.] 
Agreement,  concord,  accord.  (Mountagu.) 

con-cord -{tnt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  concordans .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  concord,  harmony,  or  accord ;  harmonious, 
agreeing,  correspondent. 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep,  to : 

“  .  .  .  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their  na¬ 
tures,  professions,  and  arts,  .  .  .  ” — Browne:  Vulgar 

Errors. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  in  concord,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  accord ;  concordance  ;  that  which  accords 
or  brings  into  concord  or  agreement. 

“Why  I  did  thinke  so,  I  gave  my  reasons  by  speciall 
reciting  many  concordants  inter  partes.” — R.  Mountagu: 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  84. 

con-cord-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concordant;  -ly  ] 
In  a  concordant  manner,  harmoniously,  in  agree¬ 
ment. 

“  They  hope  to  lodge  concordantly  together  an  idol  and 
an  ephod.” — W.  Mountagu:  Dev.  Ess.,  p.  174. 

con-cor  -dat,  *con-cor  -date,  s.  [Fr. concordat; 
Low  Lat.  concordatum,  from  Lat.  concordo= to  be 
of  one  mind.]  [Concordance.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  compact,  a  convention,  or 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Pope  and  a 
sovereign  prince  or  a  government  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  within  the  kingdom.  A 
concordat  between  Pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  V.  of  Germany  was  agreed  upon  in  1122, 
which  terminated  the  fierce  controversy  about  in¬ 
vestitures,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent  regulates 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1516  a  concordat  took  place  between 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  Franqis  I.,  King  of  France,  by 
which  the  Chapters  were  deprived  of  the  right 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  of  electing  the 
bishops  of  the  several  sees.  After  much  delay  and 
royal  importunity  the  French  Parliament  reluc¬ 
tantly  registered  this  surrender  of  privilege  on 
March  15,  1518.  Omitting  less  interesting  concor¬ 
dats,  a  celebrated  one  took  place  on  July  15, 1801, 
between  Pope  Pius  VII.,  acting  through  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first  con¬ 
sul.  This  engagement  re-established  the  Papal 
authority  in  France,  but  not  within  its  former  lim¬ 
its  ;  for  it  placed  the  clergy,  in  temporal  and  even 
in  some  spiritual  matters,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  power.  Other  concordats  with  the  French 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  idle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


concorder 


government  were  on  January  25, 1813,  and  November 
'22, 1817.  On  August  18, 1835,  a  concordat  concluded 
between  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  I.  of  Austria  considerably  increased  the 
legal  power  of  the  Papacy  in  that  empire;  but, 
exciting  much  dissatisfaction,  it  was  virtually 
abolished  in  1868.  There  have  been  concordats  with 
various  other  Roman  Catholic  governments. 

“  .  .  .  a  barren,  ambiguous,  delusive  concordat  had 

baffled  the  peremptory  demand  of  Germany  for  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.” — 
Milman:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  vii. 

con-cord'-er,  s.  [Eng.  concord ;  -er.]  One  who 
promotes  concord ;  a  reconciler,  a  peacemaker. 

“  The  blest  concorder  that  made  warres  to  cease.” 

Taylor:  Works,  1630. 

con-cor-di-a,  s.  [Lat.— concord,  ...  an 
intimate  friend.]  * 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fifty-eighth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1860. 

con-cord  -l-al,  a.  [Eng.  concord;  i  connective; 
-aZ.]  Harmonious,  concordant. 

“United  into  one  with  a  concordial  mixture.” 

If.  Irving:  Bracebridge  Hall,  p.  15L 

con  cord  lng,  a.  [Eng.  concord;  -ing.~]  Recon¬ 
ciling,  bringing  into  harmony  or  accord  ;  accordant. 

“  By  this  concording  judgment  .  .  .” — Southey:  Rod- 
■  erick,  xxii. 

con-cord  -l-ous,  a.  [Eng.  concord;  -Zows.]  Har¬ 
monious,  concordant. 

“  The  calling  of  a  comfortable  and  concordious  parlia¬ 
ment.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  109.  {Davies.) 

con-cord'-I-ous-ly,  adv.  [En g.  concordious;  -??/.] 
Harmoniously,  pleasantly. 

“The  business  was  concordiously  despatched.” — Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  32.  {Davies.) 

con-cord-ist,  s.  [Eng.  concord ;  -ist. ]  The  writer 
-or  compiler  of  a  concordance.  ( Ch .  Obs .) 

*con'-cord-ly,  *con  -cord-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  con¬ 
cord; -ly.)  In  concord  or  accord;  by  agreement; 
harmoniously. 

“  Let  them  forethinke  and  deliberat  togither  prudent- 
lie,  and  what  they  deliberat  wiselie,  let  them  accomplish 
concordlie,  not  iarring  nor  swaruing  one  from  the  other.” 
— Fox:  Martyrs;  Epistle  of  Gregorie,  p.  106. 

COn-COr  -por-9,1,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  corporal 

q.  v.).]  Having  or  pertaining  to  the  same  body. 

Bdiley.) 

con-cor-por-ate,  v.  t.  &i.  [Lat.  concorporo, 
from  con=cwm= with,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis) 
=  a  body.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  unite  into  one  body  or  mass ;  to 
•embody,  to  incorporate. 

“When  we concorporate  the  sign  with  the  signification, 
.  .  — Taylor:  Worthy  Communicant . 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  united  or  incorporated 
.into  one  body  or  mass. 

con-cor  -por-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Concoe- 
porate.] 

con-cor-por-a-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concor- 

•PORATE.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  uniting  or  incorporating 
into  one  mass  or  body ;  concorporation. 

con-cor-por-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concorporatio, 
from  con  =  cum  -  with,  together,  and  corpus=a 
body.]  The  act  of  concorporating ;  the  state  of 
being  concorporated. 

“  That  one  centre,  which  the  soul  is  hight, 

Which  knows  this  world  by  the  close  unitie, 
Concorporation  with  the  mundane  spright.” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  c.  i.,  6.  26. 

con’-cor-rupt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  corrupt 
(q.  v.).]  To  corrupt  together  or  at  the  same  time. 
“His  foule  contagion  concorrupted  all 
His  fellow-creatures.” 

Sylvester:  Tobacco  Battered,  4. 

con -course  {Eng.),  *con'-ciirse  (Scotch),  s. 

(Fr.  concours;  I tal.  concorso;  Sp.  concurso,  from 
.iat.  concursus=  a  running  together,  from  concurro 
=to  run  together:  con-cum- with,  together,  and 
■■eurro= to  run.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  running  or  meeting  together  vio¬ 
lently  ;  a  rush,  charge,  or  onset. 

“  Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threat’ning  war. 

Milton-  P.  L.,  ii.  641. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  running  to  or  meeting 
■together  in  one  place  ;  a  confluence,  a  gathering. 

“  Do  all  the  nightly  guards, 

The  city’s  watches,  with  the  people’ s  fears, 

The  concourse  of  all  good  men,  strike  thee  nothing . 

Ben  Jonson.  Catiline,  iv.  2. 
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*3.  The  point,  of  intersection  of  two  bodies  or 
lines  ;  a  point  of  junction. 

“  So  soon  as  the  upper  glass  is  laid  upon  the  lower,  so  as 
to  touch  it  at  one  end,  and  to  touch  the  drop  at  the  other 
end,  .  .  .  the  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the  con¬ 
course  of  the  glasses,  .  .  — Newton. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  met  together  in  one  place, 
a  gathering,  an  assembly. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Concurrence,  cooperation. 

“No  creature  can  move,  or  act,  or  do  anything,  without 
the  concourse  and  cooperation  of  God.” — Bishop  Sherlock: 
Discourse  on  Providence,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Agreement,  concurrence,  approbation. 

“  That  if  either  the  lords  of  Council  or  Commissioners 
for  the  Peace  shall  require  their  concurse  at  home  or 
abroad,  by  sending  commissioners  with  theirs  to  his 
Majesty  and  Parliament  for  that  effect, — the  Assembly 
grants  full  power  to  them,  not  only  to  concurre,  .  . 
—Act  Ass.  (1641),  p.  147. 

con'-cre-ate,  y.  t.  [Lat.  concreatus,  pa.  par.  of 
concreo:  con—  with,  together;  creo=to  create;  I  tal. 
concreare ;  Fr.  concr&er .]  To  create  at  the  same 
time  or  together  with  others. 

*con-crede,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concredof]  [Concredit.] 
To  intrust. 

“To  defraud  the  trust  concreded.  to  him  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.” — Sir  H.  Cholmley’ s  Revolt  (1643),  p.  4. 

con-cred-it,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concreditum,  sup.  of 
concredo=  to  intrust.]  To  intrust,  to  commit,  to 
give  in  charge. 

“  The  which  reason  may  well  be  applied  to  excuse  every 
Christian  from  swearing,  who  is  a  most  high  priest  to 
the  Most  High  God,  and  hath  the  most  celestial  and  im¬ 
portant  matters  concredited  to  him.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
i.  15. 

con-crem-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concrematio:  con= 
cum— with,  together,  and  cremations,  burning,  from 
cremo=  to  burn.]  [Cremation.]  The  act  of  burn¬ 
ing  several  things  together  or  at  the  same  time. 
(Bailey.) 

con  -cre-ment,  s.  [Lat.  concrementum,  from 
concresco  =  to  grow  together;  con=cum  —  with,  to 
gether,  and  cresco— to  grow.]  A  growing  together; 
a  mass  formed  by  concretion  ;  a  collection. 

“  There  is  the  cohesion  of  the  matter  into  a  more  loose 
consistency,  like  clay,  and  thereby  it  iB  prepared  to  the 
concrement  of  a  pebble  or  flint.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

con-cres  -penpe,  s.  [Lat.  concrescens,  pr-  par.  of 
concresco .]  The  act  of  gathering  or  forming  into  a 
mass  by  the  growing  together  or  coalescing  of  sepa¬ 
rate  parts. 

“  Seeing  it  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  inchoate, 
how  any  other  substance  should  thence  take  concrescence, 
hath  not  been  taught.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

COn-cres  -91-ble,  a.  [Fr.  concrescible ;  Ital.  con- 
crescibile,  from  Lat.  concresco .]  Capable  of  gather¬ 
ing  or  forming  into  a  mass  by  coalescence  ;  capable 
of  congealing. 

“  They  formed  a  .  .  .  fixed  concrescible  oil.” — Four- 
croy.  Trans.  ( Webster. ) 

con-cres  -(jive,  a.  [Lat.  concresc(o) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ive.)  Growing  together,  or  gathering  into  a  mass ; 
coalescing. 

con'-crete,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  concretus,  pa.  par.  of 
concresco= to  grow  together:  con = together,  and 
cresco= to  grow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  together,  to  coalesce  into  one  mass. 

(1)  Followed  by  wit h, : 

“  The  mineral  .  .  .  matter,  thus  concreting  with  the 

crystalline,  .  .  .” — Woodward. 

(2)  Absolutely: 

“ .  .  .  the  salt  concretes  in  regular  figures  .  .  .” — 

Newton. 

2.  To  coagulate. 

“The  blood  .  .  .  could  not  be  made  to  concrete, 
.  .  .” — Arbuthnot. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  by  concretion  ;  to  form  by  the 
union  of  previously  separate  particles. 

“That  there  are  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies, 
that  are  concreted  out  of  others,  is  beyond  all  dispute;  we 
see  it  in  the  meteors.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

con'-crete,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  concret  (m.),  concrete 
(f.) ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  concreto,  all  from  Lat.  con¬ 
cretus .]  [Concrete,  u.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Grown  together,  formed  by  the 
union  of  many  particles  into  one  mass. 

“  The  first  concrete  6tate,  or  consistent  surface,  of  the 
chaos,  must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid 
state.” — Burnet. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic: 

t(l)  Of  names:  Standing  for  a  thing — as  John, 
sea,  table — as  distinguished  from  standing  for  an 
attribute  of  a  thing — as  whiteness,  old  age.  This  is 


concretionary 

the  sense  in  which  the  schoolmen  used  the  logical 
term  concretus.  ( J .  S.  Mill :  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  4.) 

(2)  Special,  as  opposed  to  general.  John  Stuart 
Mill  considers  that  the  practice  of  using  the  word 
concrete  in  this  sense,  and  abstract  in  the  sense  of 
resulting  from  abstraction  or  generalization,  has 
grown  up  in  modern  times,  being  either  introduced 
by  Locke  or  at  least  having  gained  currency  from 
his  example.  Mr.  Mill  himself  avoids  it,  and 
employs  the  word  concrete  in  his  Logic  only  in 
sense  1  (q.  v.).  (J. 8. Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §4.) 

2.  Arith.,  Math.,  dtc.  (of  numbers  and  quantities) : 
Stated  to  be  of  certain  persons  or  things  as  opposed 
to  an  abstract  number.  Thus  in  the  expressions, 
6  quires  of  paper,  or  1,000  soldiers,  6  and  1,000  are 
concrete  numbers,  but  4,  2,  27,  are  abstract. 

3.  The  Physical  Sciences  (of  a  science) :  Having 
as  its  subject  of  investigation  the  description  and 
classification  of  particular  objects  as  opposed  to  a 
science  having  for  its  aims  the  investigation  of 
laws.  Thus,  zoology  and  geology  are  mainly  con¬ 
crete  sciences ;  pure  mathematics  is  an  abstract  one. 

“Thus  the  Concrete  process  is  special  and  the  Abstract 
is  general.  The  character  of  the  Concrete  is  experi¬ 
mental,  physical,  phenomenal,  while  the  Abstract  is 
purely  logical,  rational.  The  Concrete  part  of  every  math¬ 
ematical  question  is  necessarily  founded  on  consideration 
of  the  external  world,  while  the  Abstract  part  consists  of 
a  series  of  logical  deductions.” — Martineau:  Comte’s  Posi¬ 
tive  Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  41. 

4.  Gram,  (of  words) :  Referring  to  something 
special,  and  hence  resolvable  into  two  words. 
Thus,  to  love  is  concrete ;  it  can  be  resolved  into  (1) 
the  state  of  being  or  existing,  and  (2)  into  the  state 
of  spreading  that  existence  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently  as  the  state  of  love.  But  the  verb  to  be  is 
solely  abstract. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mass  formed  by  the  union  of 
parts  or  particles  previously  separated.  [Concre¬ 
tion.] 

2.  Building :  A  composition  used  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  large  buildings,  or  for  securing  stability  or 
freedom  from  damp.  It  is  composed  of  lime,  coarse 
gravel  and  sand  in  various  proportions,  mixed  up 
thoroughly  with  water.  A  kind  of  concrete  called 
beton  (q.  v.)  is  used  for  constructing  foundations, 
floors,  &c.,  under  water,  and  for  pavements  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  stone. 

con  -cre-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Concrete,  v.  t.) 

“There  are  in  our  inferior  world  various  bodies  that 
are  concreted  out  of  others.” — Hale. 

con-crete-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concrete;  - ly .]  In  a 
concrete  manner ;  the  opposite  of  abstractly,  or,  as 
it  was  formerly  called  by  some,  abstractedly.  (Cud- 
worth.) 

con-crete-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concrete;  -ness.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  quality  of  being  concrete. 

2.  Spec. :  Coagulation  ;  the  condensation  of  fluids 
into  a  more  or  less  solid  mass. 

con-cret  -er,  s.  [Eng.  concret(e) ;  -er.] 

Sugar-boiling :  An  apparatus  for  concentrating 
sirup,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  in  a  boiling  condition 
over  the  surface  of  a  heated  pan,  and  then  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  copper  cylinder  revolving 
over  a  fire,  and  having  an  internal  hotblast.  The 
sirup  in  a  concentrated  condition  is  discharged  at 
the  lower  end. 

con-cre  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  concretion;  Prov.  con- 
credo;  Ital.  concrezione.  from  Latin  concretio= 
a  uniting,  condensing,  or  congealing.]  [Concrete.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  concreting  or  growing  together. 

“  Some  plants,  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  are  supposed  to 
grow  of  some  concretion  of  slime  from  the  water,  where 
the  sea  stirreth  little.” — Bacon:  Natural  Hist. 

2.  The  mass  thus  formed,  a  clot,  a  lump. 

II.  Geol. :  Either  a  mechanical  aggregation  or  a 
chemical  union  of  particles  of  calcareous  or  other 
material  producing  spherical,  oval,  or  less  regularly 
formed  balls  in  argillaceous  or  other  strata.  Such 
nodules  have  frequently  a  shell  or  other  organism 
constituting  the  nucleus  around  which  the  aggre¬ 
gation  or  union  has  taken  place.  [Concretionary 
Deposits.] 

con  ere  -tion- al,  a.  [Eng.  concretion;  -alf]  Per¬ 
taining  to  concretions,  containing  concretions,  con¬ 
cretionary.  (Brande.) 

con-cre -tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  concrStionnaire.'] 
Characterized  by,  or  containing  concretions. 

“  Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  concretion¬ 
ary  structure  .  .  .  ” — Lyell:  Manual  of  Geol.,  ch.  iv. 

concretionary  deposits,  s. 

Geol. :  Strata  are  not  arranged  primarily  by  their 
mechanical  structure,  but  by  the  succession  of  life 
which  they  contain.  No  epoch,  great  or  small,  is 
therefore  called  that  of  concretionary  deposits,  but 
these  exist  more  or  less,  here  and  there,  in  all  parts 
of  the  system.  The  more  notable  concretions  are 


bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shah-  -tion. 


pell,  chorus,  phin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 


concretive 
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concurrent 


those  described  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  as  existing  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England, 
which  in  some  places  is  so  studded  with  them  that 
it  looks  like  a  great  pile  of  cannon  balls  fitted  for 
ordnance  of  different  calibers,  with  which  are  com¬ 
mingled  smaller  shot,  some  no  larger  than  a  pea. 

( Lyell ,  &c.) 

con-cre -hive,  a.  [Eng.  concret{e) ;  -ive.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  tending  to  produce  concretions. 

“When  wood  and  other  bodies  petrify,  we  do  not  ascribe 
their  induration  to  cold,  but  unto  salinous  spirit,  or  con¬ 
cretive  juices.” — Brozime:  Vulgar  Errors. 

con-cre  -tlve-l3b  adv.  [Eng .concretive;  -ly.] 

*1.  Concretely,  as  opposed  to  abstractly. 

“ .  .  .  whereby  it  is  urged,  that  although  baptism 

take  away  the  guilt  as  concretively  redounding  to  the 
person,  yet  the  simple  abstracted  guilt,  as  to  the  nature 
remains  .  .  .” — lip.  Taylor:  Polern.  Disc.,  p.  907.  Bp. 
Bodies  ter’ s  Let. 

2.  In  a  concretive  manner ;  so  as  to  form  concre¬ 
tions. 

•con-cre’ -ttire,  s.  [Eng.  concret{e) ;  -wre.]  A 
concretion.  {Johnson.) 

•con-crew  (ew  as  ff) ,  v.  i  [Pref.  con,  and  crew 
(q.  v.).]  To  grow  or  gather  together ;  to  unite. 

“And  his  faire  lockes,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 
To  be  embalm’d,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew. 

He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  eoncrezo.” 

Speziser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 

con-crlm-ln-a  -tion,  s  [Lat.  eoneriminatio :  con 
=ciem=with,  together ;  criminatio  =  a  charging, 
accusing.]  [Crimination.]  A  joint  accusation 
(Maunder.) 

Con-cu  -bln-g,-9y,  s.  [Eng.  concubin{e) ;  -acy.J 
The  same  as  Concubinage  (q.  v.). 

c6n-cu -bin-age  (ageasig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
concubinatus.']  [Concubine.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  living  with  one 
of  the  opposite  sex  without  being  legally  married. 

2.  Law  &  Hist. :  Concubinage  was  tolerated  among 
the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxv.  6)  and  by  the  Mosaic  law 
(Exod.  xxi.  9-12,  Deut.  xx,  14),  and  was  largely  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  3).  It  was  tolerated 
also  among  most  if  not  all  other  Oriental  nations, 
as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  The  last-named  emperor, 
justly  believing  that  Christianity  allowed  only  mar¬ 
riage  and  not  concubinage  (Mark  x.,  4, 5 ;  1  Cor  vii. 
1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2) ,  rendered  the  practice  illegal.  The 
clergy  of  the  3d,  10th,  11th  and  other  centuries  were 
charged  with  what  is  often  called  concubinage,  but 
in  many  cases  the  relations  between  celibate  clergy 
and  monks  on  the  one  hand  and  women  living  in 
their  houses  were  not  what  is  generally  understood 
by  concubinage.  The  laws  of  the  various  states  of 
this  country  generally  sanction  only  proper  mar¬ 
riage,  South  Carolina,  however,  winking  at,  if  not 
under  certain  conditions  sanctioning,  concubinage. 
But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  morganatic  or  left- 
handed  marriages  sometimes  contracted  by  royal 

ersonages  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  coucu- 
inage  of  the  old  Romans.  [Morganatic.] 
con-cu'-bin-al,  a.  [Lat.  concubinalis.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  concubinage. 

con-cu-bln-ar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  concubinary ; 
-an.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  living  in  concubinage. 

“.  .  .  the  married  and  conczibinarian,  as  well  as 

looser  clergy.” — Milman:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk. 
xiv.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  practices  concubinage, 
con-cu’-bin-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Ital.  concubinario= 

one  living  in  concubinage.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  concubinage. 

2.  Living  in  concubinage. 

“The  said  John,  which  in  the  open  councells  had  griev¬ 
ously  condemned  all  the  concubinary  priests,  was  taken 
himselfe  in  the  same  crime.” — Bishop  Hall:  Honor  of 
Married  Clergy,  iii.  15. 

B.  Assubst .:  One  living  in  concubinage. 
c6n-cu'-bln-?ite,  s.  [Lat.  concubinatus;  Ital. 

concubinato.]  The  condition  or  position  of  a  con¬ 
cubine;  concubinage. 

“Holy  marriage  in  all  men  is  preferred  before  unclean 
ooncubinate  in  any.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Dies,  from  Popery,  iii.  §  3. 

con’-cy.-bine,  *c6n'-cu-bjfn,  s.  [Fr.  concubine ; 
Lat.  concubinus  (m.),  concubina  (f .) ,  from  concubo 
=to  lie  together:  con=cwm= with,  together,  and 
cubo= to  lie  ] 

*1  Originally  of  the  common  gender,  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  person  of  either  sex  living  in  concubinage. 

“The  Lady  Anne  did  falsely  and  traitorously  procure 
divers  of  the  King’s  daily  and  familiar  servants'  to  be  her 
adulterers  and  concubines.’’ — Indictment  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
( Trench :  Select  Glossary,  pp.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man  without 
being  lawfully  married  to  him. 


3.  A  lawful  wife,  but  of  inferior  rank  or  condi¬ 
tion,  Such  were  Hagar  and  Keturah,  the  concu¬ 
bines  of  Abraham. 

con-cu’-bin-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  concubin{e) ,  - ize .] 
To  take  or  adopt  as  a  concubine. 

•con’-cul-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conculcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  conculco= to  tread  together:  e<m=citm= with, 
together,  and  calco— to  tread;  calx  (genit.  calcis)  = 
the  heel.]  To  tread  down,  to  trample  under  foot 
{lit.  dtfig.). 

“But  he  (that  notwithstanding)  groweth  from  evil  to 
worse,  oppressing  and  conculcating  the  church  and  sanct¬ 
uary  of  God.” — Fox:  Martyrs;  Beckets  Letter  to  the  Pope, 
p.  197. 

•con  -cul-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a  [Concuecate.]. 
•con’-cul-ca-ting,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concue- 
catb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  trampling  or  treading 
under  foot ;  concnlcation. 

•con-cul-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conculcatio ,  from 
conculcatus,  pa.  par.  of  conculco ,]  [Conculcate.] 
The  act  of  trampling  or  treading  on. 

“The  concnlcation  of  the  outward  Court  is  [?  of]  the 
Temple  by  the  Gentiles.” — Henry  More:  Mystery  of  In¬ 
iquity,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  12,  §  1.  ( Trench :  On  some  def.  in  our 

Eng.  Diet.,  p.  16.) 

•con-cum -ben-gy,  s.  [Lat.  concumbens,  pr.  par. 
of  concumbo=to  lie  with  or  together;  con=cum— 
with,  together;  cumbo=to  lie.]  A  living  together 
as  man  and  wife ;  cohabitation. 

con-cu'-pis-99n.§e,  s.  [Fr.  concupiscence ;  Lat. 
concupiscent ia,  from  cm  vrupisco~  to  desire  strongly : 
con=cum= with,  together;  cupio= to  desire.]  An 
unlawful,  improper,  or  excessive  libidinous  desire  ; 
lust,  lechery. 

“Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil’d  and  stain’d, 

And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 
Of  foul  concupiscence  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,077. 

con-cu  -pls-99nt,  a.  [Lat.  concupiscens,  pr.  par 
of  concupisco.]  Addicted  to  unlawful  or  excessive 
libidinous  desires  ;  lustful,  lecherous. 

“The  concupiscent  clown  is  overdone.” — Lamb:  Letter 
to  Coleridge. 

con-cu-pis-9  en'-tial,  *con-cu-pi s-9§n  -tiall , 

a.  [En g.  concupiscent ;  -ial.]  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  concupiscence  or  lustful  desires. 

“I  thought  you  had  quenched  those  concupiscential 
flames.” — Hotvell:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  184. 

con-cu-pis-9en’-tious,  a.  [Eng.  concupiscent; 
- ious .]  The  same  as  Concupiscent  (q.  v.). 

“We  were  carnal,  concupiscentious,  idle,  unthankful, 
unclean.” — Fox :  Martyrs  iii.  252. 

con-cu-pis-91-ble,  a.  [Lat,  coneupdscibilis,  from 
concupisco.] 

1.  Concupiscent ;  entertaining  or  provoking  lust¬ 
ful  desires,  lecherous. 

’*  The  vile  conclusion 

I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter  : 

He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 

Belease  my  brother  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

2.  Exciting  the  desire  or  wish  for  anything. 

“  Now  there  being  a  double  object  for  the  will  of  man 
to  work  upon,  good  and  evil,  there  is  likewise  a  double 
faculty  considerable  in  it ;  the  one  we  call  a  concupiscible, 
the  other  an  irascible  faculty  ;  by  the  one  we  follow  that 
which  is  good,  by  the  other  we  run  from  that  which  is 
evil.” — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  137. 

3.  To  be  desired,  desirable. 

“Never  did  thy  eyes  behold  .  .  .  anything  in  this 
world  more  concupiscible  than  widow  Wadman." — Sterne: 
Trist.  Shandy,  v.  47. 

con-Ch-pis  -91-ble-riess,  s.  [Eng.  concupiscible ; 
-ness.]  Concupiscence,  lustful  desires,  lechery. 

•con’-cti-py,  s,  [A  corruption  of  concupiscence 
(q.  v.).]  Concupiscence;  unlawful  or  lustful  de¬ 
sires,  lechery. 

“  He’ll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.” 

Shakesp..-  Trail.  &  Cress.,  v.  2. 
con-cur',  *con-curre,  r.  i.  [Lat.  concurro— to 
run  together:  con=cw?n=with,  together;  curro= 
to  run.  In  Fr.  concourir ;  Ital.  concorrere;  Sp. 
concurrir.] 

•I  Literally : 

1.  To  run  together;  to  meet  in  battle. 

“  Anone  they  fierce  encountring  both  concur’ d 
With  griesly  looks,  and  faces  like  their  fates.” 

Hughes :  Arthur,  E,  3  b. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together  at  one  point;  to 
coincide. 

II.  Figuratively : 

tl.  To  join  together,  to  unite;  to  meet  together. 

“Judgment  and  genius  so  concur  in  thee.” 

Congreve :  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 


*2.  To  be  conjoined  or  added  to, 

“  .  .  .  if  fair  probabilities  of  reason  concur  with  if. 

this  argument  hath  all  the  strength  it  can  have.”  Tillot- 
son. 

f3.  To  join  or  agree  in  any  action  ;  to  act  jointly. 

4.  To  contribute  or  help  in  any  common  object  or 
plan. 

“Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  power? 

What  stars  concurring  bless’d  his  natal  hour?” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.  673-4. 

1[  With  the  prep,  to  before  the  effect  contributed: 
to: 

“Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce,^ 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  162. 

5.  To  agree,  to  assent. 

(1)  Absolutely : 

“  .  .  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  asked:  t ho 

Lords  concurred  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.-xi. 

(2)  With  the  prep ,  in  before  that  which  is  agreed 
to: 

“Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had  affected  to 
concur,  in  paying  honor  to  Walker  ..  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(3)  With  the  prep,  with : 

11  It  is  not  evil  simply  to  concur  with  the  heathens  either 
in  opinion  or  action  .  .  .” — Hooker. 

For  the  difference  between  to  concur  and  to- 
coincide,  see  Coincide. 

con  ’-Cur-bite,  s.  [O  Fr.  cucurbite;  Ital.  &  Lat 
cucurbita .]  The  same  as  Cucurbit  (q.  v.). 

“Viols,  croslets  and  sublimatories, 

Concurbites,  and  alembikes  eeke.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  12,721. 

Con-cur  -rcn9e.  s.  [Fr.  concurrence,  from  Lat. 
concurrentia,  from  concurrens ,  pr.  par.  of  concurro 
=to  run  together.] 

1  A  meeting  or  joining  together;  union  or  con¬ 
junction. 

“  We  have  no  other  measure  but  our  own  ideas,  with  the- 
concurrence  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us.” — 
Locke. 

*2  A  happening  together,  a  conjunction. 

3.  A  combination  or  coincidence. 

“He  views  our  behavior  in  every  concurrence  of  affairs# 
.  «  .  ” — Addison:  Spectator. 

4.  A  joining  or  uniting  together  in  a  manner  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  furtherance  of  any  object;  assist¬ 
ance,  cooperation. 

“Those  things  which  are  made  of  God  himself  im¬ 
mediately  by  himself,  without  the  concurz-ence  of  second? 
causes,  .  .  .” — Hakewill:  Apology,  p.  18. 

Followed  by  the  prep,  to  before  the  effect  or 
object  helped : 

“  .  .  .  the  necessity  of  the  divine  concurrence  to  it.” 
— Rogers. 

5.  Agreement,  assent,  consent. 

(1)  Absolutely : 

“  .  .  .  the  formal  concurrezice  of  the  Northern  clergy 
.  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv 

(2)  With  the  prep,  in  before  the  matter  agreed  to: 

“  Their  concurrence  in  persuasion,  about  some  material 

points  belonging  to  the  same  polity,  is  not  strange.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles  Pol.,  Preface. 

con-cur  -ren-9y,  s.  [Eng.  concurrence) ;  -y.] 

1  Concurrence,  agreement,  consent. 

“All  of  them  (the  last  excepted)  were  dejected  by  King; 
James  without  any  concurrency  of  the  Duke.” — Cabbala  to 
his  Sacred  Majesty. 

2.  A  union  of  power,  rights  or  claims,  joint  power 
or  authority. 

“A  bishop  might  have  officers,  if  there  was  a  concur¬ 
rency  of  jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  arch-deacon.” 
— Ayliffe. 

con-cur -rent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  concurrent,  from  Lat. 
concurrens,  pr.  par.  of  concurro.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time  (with 
the  prep,  with) : 

“  Such  are  the  changes  which  science  recognizes  in  the 
wire  itself,  as  concurrent  with  the  visual  changes  taking 
place  in  the  eye.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.)r 
viii.  2,  p.  176. 

2.  Acting  in  union  or  conjunction  ;  contributing  to- 
the  same  effect  or  result ;  in  agreement. 

“.  .  .  and  this  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  our  best* 
palaeontologists  seems  frequently  to  be  the  case.” — Dar - 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  x.,  p.  833. 

*3.  Conjoined,  united,  associated,  concomitant. 

“  There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo 
and  the  iterant,  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the- 
return.” — Bacon. 

4.  Possessing  joint  or  equal  authority  or  claims. 

*5.  Agreeing,  consenting. 

“.  .  .  the  king’s  concurrent  assent  .  .  ." — Prynne .* 

Treachery  and  Disloyalty  of  Papists. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th@re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


concurrent 
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condemner 


*B.  As  substantive : 

3.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  An  opponent,  an  adversary. 

“  One  of  them  named  Oolumbus,  fortuned  to  foile  his 
concurrent,  howbeit  hee  had  gotten  before  some  small 
hurt.” — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  149. 

(2)  A  competitor,  a  rival. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Anything  which  concurs  or  contributes  in 
•causing  any  effect ;  a  contributory  cause. 

(2)  An  equal  or  joint  right  or  claim. 

“  To  all  afiairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary 
concurrents,  without  which  they  can  never  be  dispatched; 
time,  industry,  and  faculties.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Chron. :  The  solitary  day  in  an  ordinary  year, 
one  of  the  two  in  a  leap  year,  constituting  the  ex¬ 
cess  above  52  weeks — 52  X  7  =  364  days.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  concurs  with  the  solar  cycle,  the 
course  of  which  it  follows, 
concurrent  endowment,  s. 

Law  &  Ecclesiol. :  The  endowment  of  all  religious 
sects  which  will  accept  endowment,  so  as  to  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  religious  equality  than  if  only 
one  religious  denomination  were  endowed.  Poli¬ 
ticians  sometimes  call  it  “leveling  up,”  and  oppose 
it  to  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  termed 
“ leveling  down.” 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  s. 

Laiv :  The  jurisdiction  of  various  courts,  any  one 
of  which,  at  the  option  of  the  suitor,  has  authority 
to  try  his  case. 

con-cur  -rent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  concurrent;  -ly.) 
*1.  In  concurrence  or  union  with. 

"  They  did  not  vote  these  special  and  precise  means 
concurrently  with  the  voice  of  God.” — W.  Mountagu:  Dev. 
Ess.  (1648),  p.  301. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  contemporaneously, 
con-cirr  -rent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concurrent ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concurrent ;  concur¬ 
rence.  {Scott.) 

con-cur  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Concur.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
•of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coincident,  uniting. 

2.  Agreeing. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  meeting  together,  coincid¬ 
ing  or  contributing  to  any  cause. 

2.  The  act  of  agreeing  or  assenting ;  agreement, 
assent,  concurrence. 

concurring  figure,  s. 

Geom. :  One  which,  being  laid  over  another,  cor¬ 
responds  with  it  exactly  in  every  part, 
♦con'-curse,  s.  [Concourse.] 

*c6n'-cur-sion,  s.  [Lat.  concursio,  from  con- 
cursus,  pa.  par.  of  concurro.  J  A  running,  charging, 
or  meeting  together  hostilely.  {Bentley.) 

♦con-cuss',  v.  t.  [Lat.  concussus,  pa.  par.  of 
concutio= to  shake  or  agitate  violently.]  [Concus¬ 
sion.]  To  shake  or  agitate  violently. 

♦con-cus-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concussus ,  pa.  par. 
of  concutio=to  shake  violently.]  A  violent  shock 
or  agitation  {lit,  &  fig.), 

“  .  .  .  he  feels  any  vehement  concussations  of  govern¬ 

ment.” — Bp.  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  68. 

con-cussed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Concuss,  v.) 
con-cus'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  concussio,  from  con¬ 
cussus,  pa.  par.  of  concutio=to  shake  violently ;  con 
=cum= with,  together ;  quatio—to  shake.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  shaking  or  agitating. 

“E’en  the  oak 

Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  378. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken  or  agitated  ;  an  agita¬ 
tion  or  shock. 

“  The  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide 
Roll’d  back  the  vessel  to  the  island’s  side.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.;  1.  571-2. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  dashed  or  knocked 
violently  against  another  body. 

II.  Figuratively : 
fl.  A  shock. 

“  .  .  .  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  .  ..  — Pope:  Detter  to  Steele  (1712). 

*2.  The  act  of  obtaining  money  by  threats  or 
violence ;  extortion. 

“  And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries, 

Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill.” 

Daniel:  Civ.  Wars,  iv.  75. 


B.  Technically: 

IT  (1)  Concussion  of  the  brain : 

Med. :  A  shaking  of  the  brain  produced  by  a  sud¬ 
den  shock  or  any  similar  cause,  and  generally  result¬ 
ing  in  at  least  temporary  insensibility.  Sometimes 
recovery  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  the  sufferer 
first  seeing  everything  inky  black,  then  dark  red, 
then  pink,  after  which  the  landscape  returns.  In 
severer  cases  insensibility  may  remain  for  days 
instead  of  minutes,  coma  at  first  being  deep,  then 
less  profound,  and  finally  passing  away,  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  in  some  cases  supervening  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  depression.  In  the  worst  cases  the  coma  is 
never  removed,  but  is  succeeded  by  the  yet  deeper 
sleep  of  death.  •  In  many  cases  there  is  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  concussion  of  the  brain,  in 
which  the  organ  is  congested  but  not  permanently 
injured,  and  compression  of  the  brain,  produced  by 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface. 

(2)  Concussion  of  the  spine : 

Med. :  Injury,  temporary  or  permanent,  to  the 
spine,  produced  by  a  sudden  shock. 

If  For  the  difference  between  concussion  and 
shock,  see  Shock. 

*con-cus-sion  a-ry,  s.  [Eng.  concussion ;  - ary .] 
One  who  obtains  dr  demands  money  or  property 
with  threats  or  violence. 

“A  wicked  magistrate,  and  public  concussionary  or  ex¬ 
tortioner,  by  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  dogs  barking  at 
him,  so  to  stop  their  mouths,  may  thus  salve  his  thefts, 
and  other  depredations  of  his  vile  life.” — Time’s  Store¬ 
house,  931. 

con-cus'-sive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
concussivus ,  from  concussus,  pa.  par.  of  concutio.l 
[Concussion.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
shaking  or  agitating. 

con-cu-tl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  concutiens,  pr.  par.  of 
concutio.)  [Concussion.]  Dashing  or  meeting  to¬ 
gether  violently. 

“  Like  two  concutient  cannon-balls.” — Thackeray:  Vir¬ 
ginians,  ch.  xl. 

con  da-mm'-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Charles-Marie 
la  Condamine,  a  French  explorer  and  astronomer, 
who  was  bom  January  20, 1701,  and  died  February  4, 
1774.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonace®,  fam¬ 
ily  Hedyotidfe.  Condanunea  coryrnbosa,  a  native 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  has  a  valuable  fever  bark. 
It  is  not,  however,  equal  to  Cinchona,  for  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  used.  C.  tinctoria, 
which  grows  in  South  America,  is  a  dye  plant. 

♦con-de'-cen-§y,  e.  [Lat.  condecentia.' ]  A  fit¬ 
ness  suitableness,  or  appropriateness. 

“A  condecency  or  suitableness  unto  his  Righteousness.” 
— Owen:  On  Hebrews,  i.  77. 

*con-de ’-(jent-ly,  adv.  [Formed  as  if  from  an 
adj.  condecent,  with  suff.  -ly.]  Fitly,  appropriately. 

“Fitly ,  condecently,  answerably,  becomingly.” — Vines: 
Lord’s  Supper  (1677),  p.  293. 

♦con-dec '-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  decorate 
(q.  v.).]  To  join  or  assist  in  decorating. 

“Many  choice  and  fragrant  gardens  also  condecorate 
her,  which  together  make  a  combined  beauty,  though 
seemingly  separate.” — Herbert:  Travels,  1638. 

con  demn’  (1)  (n  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  condam- 
ner;  Ital.  condannare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  condenar ;  Lat. 
condemno,  from  con=  cwm= with,  together,  and 
damno=  to  condemn,  to  damn.]  [Damn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  find  or  pronounce  guilty  or  criminal;  to 
give  judgment,  sentence,  or  doom  against. 

“After  many  examinations,  at  last  they  condemned  him 
[Tyndall]  by  virtue  of  the  emperor’s  decree  made  in  the 
assembly  at  Ausbrough,  .  .  .” — Tyndall:  Life  by  Fox. 

*{a)  With  the  prep,  of  before  the  matter  of  which 
one  is  found  guilty. 

(6)  With  the  prep,  to  before  the  penalty  or  punish¬ 
ment  awarded. 

“The  son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death.” — Matt.  xx.  18. 

(2)  To  fine  (followed  by  the  prep,  in  before  the 
penalty  or  fine). 

“And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  at  Jerusalem, 
and  condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  silver.” 
— 2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  censure,  blame,  reprove,  or  find  fault  with. 

“  Then  she  the  senses  checks,  which  oft  do  err, 

*  *  *  ■*  * 

And  oft  she  doth  condemn  what  they  prefer.” 

Davies  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

(2)  To  bear  witness  or  evidence  against ;  to  con¬ 
vict. 

“  The  righteous  that  is  dead  shall  condemn  the  ungodly 
which  are  living.” — Wisdom,  iv.  16. 

(3)  To  declare  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use, 
to  reject ;  to  cause  to  be  forfeited. 


II.  Theol,  r  To  sentence  to  the  penalty  designed  as 
the  appropriate  punishment  of  the  unbeliever  and 
the  impenitent  sinner.  [Condemnation,  II.] 

“ .  .  .  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already, 

because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  ’ — John  iii.  18. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pronounce  guilty  or  criminal ;  to 
give  sentence  against. 

“  Considered  as  a  judge,  it  condemns  where  it  ought  to 
absolve,  and  pronounces  absolution  where  it  ought  to  con¬ 
demn.” — Piddes  ■  Sermons. 

For  the  difference  between  to  condemn  and  to 
blame  see  Blame  ;  for  that  between  to  condemn  and 
to  reprobate ,  see  Reprobate. 

con-demn  (2)  {n  silent),  v.  t.  [?  Con,  and  dam, 
v.  (q.  v.) .]  To  block  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  entrance  or  passage;  sometimes  implying 
the  idea  of  corporeal  danger. 

“  The  Frenchmen — inaned  artaillie  on  the  colledge 
steiple,  and  also  vpoun  the  wallis  of  the  abbey  kirk;  and 
condemned  all  the  close  and  wall  heidis  that  war  within 
the  castle  :  that  no  man  that  was  within  the  castle  durst 
move  throw  the  close,  nor  pas  to  the  wall  headis.” — Pits- 
cottie’s  Cron.,  p.  488. 

eon-dem'-na-ble,  a.  [Eng.  condemn -able.) 
Liable  or  deserving  to  be  condemned;  culpable, 
blamable. 

“  He  commands  to  defaoe  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in 
ashes;  which  strictly  to  observe  were  condemnable  super, 
stition.” — Brown. 

con-dem-na'-tion,  *con-demp-na-tion,  s.  [Lat. 

condemnatio,  from  condemno—  to  condemn  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  condemning  or  pronouncing  guilty 
or  criminal. 

“When  Christ  asked  the  woman,  ‘Hath  no  man  con¬ 
demned  thee?’  he  certainly  spoke,  and  was  understood 
by  the  woman  to  speak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial  condemna¬ 
tion;  otherwise,  her  answer,  ‘No  man.  Lord,’  was  not 
true.  In  every  other  sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame, 
censure,  reproof,  private  judgment,  and  the  like,  many 
had  condemned  her  .  .  .” — Paley:  Moral  Philosophy, 

bk.  iii.,  pt.  iii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  condemned. 

“  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  "to  them 
.  .  .’’—Rom.  viii.  1. 

3.  The  punishment  or  penalty  inflicted. 

“  The  condempnation  or  punishment,  is  either  to  reduce 
hym  that  erreth  into  the  traine  of  vertue,  or  to  preserne  a 
multitude  fro  domage,  .  .  .” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

4.  The  ground  or  reasons  of  being  condemned. 

5.  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring,  or  finding  fault. 
(See  example  under  1.) 

II.  Theol.:  The  act  of  God  in  condemning  the  un¬ 
believing  and  impenitent  sinner ;  the  state  of  being 
so  condemned ;  the  penalty  inflicted.  That  penalty 
is  described  in  Scripture  in  such  fearful  terms  as 
these:  “Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast¬ 
ing  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  .  . 
(Matt.  xxv.  41.) 

con-dem  -na-tor-y,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat. 

condemnatorius,  from  condemnatus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
demno=to  condemn.]  Condemning;  containing  or 
involving  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 

“.  .  the  first  condemnatory  sentence,  .  .  — 

Governmen  t  of  the  Tongue. 

con-demned’  in  silent),  or  cdn-dem'-ned,  pa. 

par.  or  a.  [Condemn.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Pronounced  guilty  or  criminal;  doomed. 

2.  Used  for  or  appropriated  to  persons  condemned 
to  death. 

“  The  visiting  justices  have  access  to  the  eondemned  cell, 
and  upon  their  order  it  is  understood  the  relatives  of  the 
unfortunate  man  will  be  admitted  .  .  .” — London  Daily 

Telegraph. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Pronounced  unfit;  sentenced  to  forfeiture  or 
rejection. 

*2.  Damned,  abandoned. 

“  Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

cSn-dem'-ned-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  condemned;  -ly.j) 
In  a  manner  deserving  blame  or  condemnation. 

“He  that  hath  wisdom  to  be  truly  religious  cannot  be 
condemnedly  .a  fool.” — Feltham,  pt.  i.,  Res.  49. 

con-demn-er  (n  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  condemn ;  -er.J 
One  who  condemns  ;  a  censurer,  blamer,  or  censor. 

“  Some  few  are  the  only  refusers  and  condemnors  of  this 
catholic  practice.” — Taylor:  Worthy  Commum. 


&6il,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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condemning 


c6n-denm'-ing  (n  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
demn.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  passing  a  sentence  of 
condemnation ;  condemnation ;  the  state  of  being 
condemned. 

“  .  .  .  though  to  thy  own  condemning .” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

Con-den-sa  bIT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  condensable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  condensable ;  capability  of 
being  condensed  or  compressed. 

con-den’-sa-ble,  a.  [English  condense;  -able.'] 
Capable  or  admitting  of  being  condensed  or  com¬ 
pressed. 

“This  agent  meets  with  resistance  in  the  movable;  and 
not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  density,  but  con¬ 
densable  yet  further,  every  resistance  works  something 
upon  the  mover  to  condense  it.” — Digby:  On  the  Soul. 
c8n-den'-sate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Condensate,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  condense ;  to  compress  into  a  closer 
form. 

“  They  say  a  little  critical  learning  makes  one  proud; 
If  there  were  more,  it  would  condensate  and  compact  itself 
Into  less  room.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  611. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  condensed. 

con-den -sate,  a.  [Lat.  condensatus,  pa.  par. 
of  condenso— to  make  thick,  to  condense :  con— cum 
=with,  together;  denso— to  make  thick;  densus— 
thick,  dense.]  Condensed,  made  thicker  and  closer, 
compressed. 

con-den-sa -tion,  *.  [Fr.  condensation;  Sp. con- 
densacion;  Port.  condensagdo,  all  from  Lat.  conden¬ 
sation 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  condensing ;  the  state  of  being 
condensed ;  the  act  of  bringing  or  the  state  of  being 
brought  into  smaller  bulk,  but  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  gravity  ;  consolidation. 

“  .  .  .  is  decidedly  not  a  star,  but  nebula  of  the  same 
general  character  with  the  rest  in  a  state  of  extreme 
condensation.” — Herscliel:  Astronomy,  6th  ed.  (1858),  3871. 

2.  Fig.:  The  condensing  of  language,  conciseness, 
brevity. 

“  He  [Goldsmith]  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  unequaled 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.” — 
Macaulay. 

II.  Chem.  &  Physics:  The  reduction  of  anything 
to  another  and  denser  form,  as  of  a  vapor  or  gas  to 
a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  to  a  solid. 

If  (1)  Condensation  of  gases  or  vapors : 

Chem.  <&  Physics :  The  passage  ot  gases  or  vapors 
from  the  aeriform  to  the  liquid  state.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  also  the  liquefaction  of  vapors.  It 
may  be  due  to  one  of  three  causes :  cooling,  com¬ 
pression,  or  chemical  affinity.  Before  the  first  or 
second  of  these  causes  can  operate,  the  vapor  must 
be  saturated.  Various  salts,  also  condense  vapors 
by  means  of  chemical  affinity.  When  vapors  are 
condensed  their  latent  heat  becomes  free.  ( Ganot .) 
(2)  Condensation  of  liquids : 

Chem.  &  Physics:  The  reduction  of  a  liquid  to 
smaller  bulk,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
specific  gravity. 

con'-den-sa-tive,  a.  [Fr.  condensatif  (m.),  con- 
densative  (f.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  condensativo.]  Having 
the  property  of  condensing. 

con-dense',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  condenser;  Sp.  &  Port. 
condensar ;  Ital.  condensare,  from  Lat.  condenso=  to 
make  dense;  condensus=ve ry  close  together:  con— 
fully,  and  densws=thick,  dense.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  ( of  material  things ) :  To  render  more  dense 
by  any  process  which  brings  the  parts  or  particles 
more  closely  together. 

“For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  flood, 

The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 

2.  Fig.  ( of  things  not  material ) :  To  render  denser, 
more  compact  or  solid,  to  concentrate. 

“  .  .  .  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare, 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming  war.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  1.  275-6. 
II.  Chem.  <£•  Physics :  To  reduce  into  another  and 
denser  form,  as  to  reduce  a  gas  into  a  liquid  or  a 
liquid  into  a  solid.  [Condensation.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  more  dense,  thicker,  or 
more  compact,  as  to  pass  from  a  gaseous  into  a 
liquid  or  from  a  liquid  into  a  more  or  less  solid 
state. 

“All  vapors,  when  they  begin  to  condense  and  coalesce 
into  small  parcels,  .  .  — Newton:  Optics. 

con-dense',  a.  [Ital.  condenso,  from  Lat.  coti- 
densus=re ry  dense.]  Condensed,  very  dense  or 
simply  dense,  highly  compact  or  simply  compact. 

“They  might  be  separated  without  consociating  into 
the  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 


con-densed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Condense,  «.] 
condensed  beer,  s.  Beer  reduced  in  bulk  by  con¬ 
densation. 

condensed  milk,  s.  Milk  reduced  greatly  in 
bulk  and  rendered  proportionately  denser.  M.  Gail 
Borden,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in 
1849  invented  a  process  for  the  condensation  of  milk, 
which  has  since  been  carried  out  extensively  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe, 
condensed  wave,  s. 

Acoustics:  A  very  limited  length  within  a  tube  in 
which  alone  the  air  is  condensed  by  a  piston  moving 
a  short  distance  from  its  place  within  the  tube. 
{Ganot.) 

condensed  wort,  s.  Wort  greatly  reduced  in 
bulk  and  proportionately  increased  in  specific 
gravity. 

con-den -sed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  condensed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  compressed  or  condensed  [lit. 
<&fig.). 

“This  condensedness,  this  intensity  in  Cordelia’s  tem¬ 
perament  and  utterance,  is  equally  displayed  in  what 
she  says  of  a  gentle  and  tender  kind.” — Coicden  Clarke: 
Shakesp.  Characters,  p.  173. 

con-den  -ser,  s.  [Eng.  condens(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  condenses. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Steam-engine :  An  apparatus  for  reducing  to  a 
liquid  form  the  steam  in  front  of  the  piston,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  partial  vacuum  at  that  point,  and  thus 
utilize  the  natural  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Watt  invented  the  injection  condenser  and  the 
separate  condenser.  The  surface  condenser  has  a 
series  of  flat  chambers  or  tubes,  usually  the  latter, 
in  which  the  steam  is  cooled  by  a  body  of  water 
surrounding  the  tubes.  Distilled  water  for  ships’ 
use  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in  a 
surface  condenser.  (Knight.) 

2.  Distilling :  The  still-condenser  is  an  apparatus 
generally  made  of  the  worm-tub  form ;  the  coil  con¬ 
taining  the  alcoholic  vapor  traversing  a  tub  which 
receives  a  constant  accession  of  cold  water,  con¬ 
densing  the  vapor  in  the  coil.  The  liquid  escapes 
at  a  cock  below.  (Knight.) 

3.  Metal.:  An  apartment  in  which  metallic  or 
deleterious  gaseous  fumes  are  condensed  to  prevent 
their  escape  into,  and  contamination  of,  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  device  consists  of  a  prolonged  duct  for 
the  fumes,  with  showers  of  water  to  condense  the 
arsenical,  sulphurous,  and  other  fugitive  volatile 
matters.  It  also  serves  an  economical  purpose  in 
saving  fugitive  fumes  of  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  sul¬ 
phur,  antimony,  &c.  (Knight.) 

4.  Gas-making :  An  apparatus  in  which  the  crude 
gas  from  the  retort  is  cooled,  and  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  tar  extracted  from  it.  (Knight.) 

5.  Sugar  manufacture :  The  Degrand  (Derosne) 
condenser  consists  of  a  vertical  series  of  convoluted 
steam-pipes,  over  which  trickles  the  sugar-cane 
juice  from  the  defecator.  (Knight.) 

6.  Wool  manufacture :  A  device  for  compacting 
the  narrow  slivers  from  a  carding-machine  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  the  condition  of  slubs.  (Knight.) 

7.  Dentistry  :  A  tool  for  packing  foil  for  plugging 
teeth.  (Knight.) 

8.  Pneumat. :  An  air-pump  for  filling  a  chamber 
with  air  or  gas  at  a  pressure  above  the  atmospheric. 
(Knight.) 

9.  Optics:  A  lens  to  gather  and  concentrate  the 
rays  collected  by  the  mirror  and  direct  them  upon 
the  object.  (Knight.) 

“If  now  the  focus  be  carefully  adjusted  and  the  achro¬ 
matic  condenser  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  outline  with  the  utmost  precision  .  .  .” — Todd  & 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  7,  p.  154. 

10.  Electricity  : 

(1)  An  instrument  for  concentrating  electricity  by 
the  effect  of  induction.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
confolded  sheet  of  tin-foil,  whose  layers  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  thin  sheet  having  a  non-conducting  sur¬ 
face. 

(2)  With  induction  apparatus,  a  device  for  ab¬ 
sorption  or  suppression  of  the  extra  current,  induced 
by  the  rapid  breaks  in  the  main  current. 

(3)  An  instrument  in  which  an  electric  spark 
passes  between  the  poles  in  a  closed  glass  cylinder, 
so  as  to  be  employed  in  burning  metals  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  any  given  tenuity  or  specific  chemical 
character,  to  obtain  the  spectra  of  metals  or  gases 
free  from  accidental  characteristics  of  the  general 
atmosphere  for  the  time  being.  (Knight.) 

con-den-sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Condense,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

“ .  .  .  but  the  condensing  molecules  have  not  yet 
coalesced  to  particles  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  sensibly 
the  waves  of  light.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
x.  272. 

C.  4s  subst.:  The  act  of  rendering  more  dense; 
the  state  of  being  rendered  more  dense. 

“ .  .  .  the  cold  approacheth,  and  by  condensing,  drives 
the  vapors  into  clouds  or  drops,  .  .  .”  —  Derharn: 

Physico-Theology,  c.  3.  Note  1. 


condensing  force,  s. 

Elect. :  The  relation  in  frictional  electricity  be¬ 
tween  the  whole  charge  which  the  collecting  plate 
can  take  while  under  the  influence  of  the  second 
plate  to  that  which  it  would  take  if  alone ;  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  on  the 
collectingplate  to  that  which  remains  free.  (Ganot.) 
condensing  plate,  s. 

Elect. :  One  of  two  plates  used  for  experimenting 
on  frictional  electricity,  the  other  being  called  the 
collectingplate.  (Ganot:  Physics,  translation  by 
Atkinson,  §  663.) 

condensing  pump,  s.  An  apparatus  for  com¬ 
pressing  air  or  any  other  gas.  It  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder  or  receiver, 
with  a  valve  on  its  upper  side,  opening  or  closing  as 
the  piston  ascends  or  descends.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  charging  liquids  with  gases.  (Ganot.) 

condensing  syringe,  s.  A  syringe  whose  valves- 
are  so  arranged  as  to  take  air  above  and  condense 
it  below  the  piston,  so  as  to  condense  air  into  any 
chamber  to  which  the  foot  of  the  syringe  is  secured. 
(Knight.) 

c6n-den  -sl-ty,  s.  [Eng.  condense,  a. ;  i  con¬ 
nective  ;  and  suit.  -ty.'\ 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of  being  condensed;  density. 

f2.  Fig. :  Brevity,  conciseness. 

“For  the  sake  of  condensity  we  have  canceled  the  por¬ 
tion  of  manuscript  containing  them.” — Cowden  Clarke: 
Shakesp.  Charact.,  p.  167. 

con'-der,  s.  [Fr.  conduire=to  conduct,  to  guide.]. 

1.  See  extract. 

“  Such  as  stand  upon  high  places  near  the  sea  coast,  at 
the  time  of  herring  fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishers 
which  way  the  shole  passeth,  which  may  better  appear  to 
such  as  stand  upon  some  high  cliff,  by  a  kind  of  blue 
color  that  the  fish  causeth  in  the  water,  than  to  those  in 
the  ships.  These  be  likewise  called  huers,  by  likelihood 
of  the  French  huger,  exclamare  and  balkers.” — Cowel. 

2.  Naut. :  One  who  gives  directions  to  the  helms¬ 
man  of  a  ship  how  to  steer. 

*con-des-$$n§e',  s.  [A  contr.  form  of  conde¬ 
scendence  (q.  v.).]  Condescendence,  affability. 

“  Which  passage  I  find  cited  by  Cressie’s  Answer  to  Dr. 
Pierce,  adding  thus,  See  the  candescence  of  this  great 
king.” — Puller:  Moderat.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  p.  440. 

con-des-$end  ,  *con-dis-cend,  *con-dys-cend, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  condescendre,  from  Lat.  con=cum — 
with,  together,  and  descendo— to  come  down,  to 
descend.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  agree,  to  acquiesce  or  assent. 

“  The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh  .  .  .  con¬ 
descended  with  the  laird  of  Invercauld,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  .  .  .” — Spalding,  i.  291. 

2.  To  stoop,  yield,  submit,  or  become  subject. 

“  Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debas’d, 

With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  f  ” 

Milton:  Sams.  Agon.,  1337. 

3.  To  stoop  or  lower  one’s  self  voluntarily  to* 
terms  of  equality  with  an  inferior  ;  to  be  affable  or 
courteous. 

“  .  .  .  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.” — Rom.  xii.  16 

4.  To  vouchsafe,  deign,  or  agree  to  anything. 

“  When  solitary  Nature  condescends 
To  mimic  Time’s  forlorn  humanities.” 

Wordsworth:  Miscell.  Sonnets. 

*5.  To  specify,  to  particularize  (followed  by  the- 
prep.  upon).  (Scotch.) 

“Men  do  not  condescend  upon  what  would  satisfy  them, 
.  .  .” — Guthrie’s  Trial,  p.  71. 

*6.  To  fix  one’s  thoughts  or  affections ;  to  settle. 

“  And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended. 

Him  thought  his  chois  it  might  not  bin  amended.” 

Chaucer:  The  Marchantes  Tale,  9,479. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  agree,  to  arrange,  to  bargain. 

“  For  keeping  the  proportion  due  by  the  burghs,  it  is- 
condescended,  that  .  .  .” — Information,  A.  1610,  Spalding , 
i.  208. 

Con-des-§en'-d9n§e,  s.  [Fr.  condescendance ; 
Ital.  condescendenza,  from  Low  Lat.  condescenden- 
tia,  from  condescendo.] 

1.  A  voluntary  submission  or  giving  way  to  an 
inferior ;  condescension. 

“  .  .  .  St.  Paul’s  condescendence  to  the  capacities  he 
wrote  unto,  .  .  .”  — W.  Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  p.  31. 
(1648.) 

2.  A  specification  of  particulars. 

“  ‘  I’ll  take  a  day  to  see  and  answer  every  article  of  your 
condescendence,  and  then  I’ll  hold  you  to  confess  or  deny, 
as  accords.’” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Loth.,  eh.,  v. 

con-des-gen'-den-gjf,  s.  [English  condescen- 
denc(e) ;  -y.]  Condescension,  courtesy,  affability. 

“The  respect  and  condescendency  which  you  have- 
already  shown  me  is  that,  for  which  I  can  never  make  any 
suitable  return.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  610.  Lett, 
from  Dr.  Avery. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


conditional 


condescending 
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Con-des-<jen  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
descend.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Courteous,  kind. 

“  A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place.” 

Cowper;  Retirement. 

2.  Specifying,  particularizing. 

“  That  universal  conviction,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  is  not 
general,  .  .  .  but  it  is  particular  and  condescending, 

•  •  .  ” — Guthrie’s  Trial,  p.  97. 

*c.  As  subst. :  Condescension. 

“  This  queen  of  most  familiar  condescending s  is  content 
to  be  our  every  week’s  prospect.” — Hammond:  Works, 
iv.  525. 

COn-des-§en  -ding-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  condescend¬ 
ing;  -ft/.]  In  a  condescending  manner;  by  way  of 
voluntary  yielding  or  submission ;  courteously. 
(Hen.  More.) 

con-des-$en  sion,  s.  [Lat.  condescension  A 
voluntary  descending  or  lowering  one’s  self  from  a 
position  of  higher  rank  or  dignity  to  an  equality 
with  an  inferior ;  courtesy,  affability,  deference. 

“At  the  same  time  he  neglected  no  art  of  condescension 
'y  which  the  love  of  the  multitude  could  be  conciliated.” 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  condescension  and 
complaisance  see  Complaisance. 

con-des-$en  -sive,  a.  [Ital.  condescensivo.~\ 
Inclined  to  condescension  ;  condescending,  courte¬ 
ous,  affable. 

“ .  .  .  if  we  consider  the  condescensive  tenderness, 

.  .” — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  8. 

con-des-<jent',  s.  [Condescend.]  An  act  of 
condescension  or  courtesy. 

“Some  worthy  person  that  can  deny  himself  in  stooping 
to  such  a  condescent.” — Worthington,  to  Hartlib  (1661), 
Ep.  17. 

con-dic -tion,s.  [Lat.  condictio=  (1)  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  a  festival,  (2)  in  the  jurists,  a  demand  of 
restitution;  condico=to  speak  with:  eoji^together, 
and  dico=  to  say.] 

Law:  A  repetition.  (Wharton.) 

con-did-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con-,  and  diddle .]  To 
purloin.  (Halliwell  gives  it  as  a  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  word.)  (Scott :  St.  Ronan’ s  Well,  ch.  iv.) 

con-dign'  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  condigne;  Lat. 
condi  gnus.  ] 

1.  Worthy,  adequate.  (Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  fo.  76.) 

2.  Worthy,  well  deserved  or  merited;  suitable 
(particularly  used  with  the  word  punishment). 
(Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix.) 

“  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murder 
X  never  gave  them  condign  punishment  ” 

Shakespeare. 

con-dig -nl-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  condignitd,  from  Lat. 
condignus .] 

1.  Merit,  deserving,  deserts  (chiefly  used  by  theo¬ 
logians). 

“  Such  a  worthiness  of  condignity,  and  proper  merit  of 
the  heavenly  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  the  best,  most 
perfect,  and  excellent  of  created  beings.” — Bp.  Bull: 
Works,  i.  364. 

2.  Equal  merit  or  dignity. 

con-dign -ly  (g  silent),  *con-dygne-ly,  adv. 
[Eng .condign;  - ly .] 

1.  Worthily,  deservedly,  by  merit. 

2.  In  a  condign  or  merited  manner ;  deservedly, 
con-dlgn-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  condign; 

-Jiess.]  The  quality  of  being  according  to  merits  or 
deserts;  suitableness. 

con  -dl-ment,  s.  [Lat.  condirnentum,  from  condio 
=  to  pickle,  to  preserve,  to  season.]  A  seasoning  or 
sauce ;  anything  used  to  excite  the  appetite  by 
communicating  a  pungent  taste  to  food  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  The  principal  condiments  are  salt, 
mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  pickles,  horse-radish, 
curry-powder,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c.  Many  of  these 
not  only  assist  digestion,  but,  by  tempting  the 
palate,  increase  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  and 
thus  stimulate  a  flagging  appetite.  Condiments 
must,  however,  be  used  with  moderation,  or  their 
action  on  the  digestive  organs  may  become  injurious  , 
“Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary 
complaints  which  were  common  among  the  English  to 
this  unwholesome  condiment.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

c6n-dis-§r-ple,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  condicipulus : 
con=cum=with ,  together,  and  dicipulus=a  disciple 
(q.  v.) .]  A  fellow-disciple ;  a  learner  or  pupil  in  the 
same  school,  a  schoolfellow. 

“A  ca ydisciple  of  his,  or  one  that  had  been,  hearing  so 
much  of ’the  man,  went  to  him.” — Meric  Casaubon:  Of 
CredVT(t>f6nd  Incredulity,  p.  149. 


*con-dise,  s.  pi.  [Conduit.] 

“  Myrthe  had  done  come  through  condise.” 

Rom.  of  Rose. 

*con-dite,  s.  [Conduct,  Conduit.] 

“Saue  condite  vs  gyue.” — Langtoft,  p.  290. 
*con-dite  (1),  v.  t.  [Conduct,  u.] 

“Yeschall  offer  them  to  condite  out  of  the  londe.” — 
Merlin,  I.  ii.  50. 

con  -dite  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Condite,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  season,  pickle,  or  preserve  with  spices, 
salts,  &c. 

“The  most  innocent  of  them  are  but  like  condited  or 
pickled  mushrooms,  .  .  .  ” —  Taylor:  Rule  of  Living 
Holy. 

2.  Fig. :  To  preserve  the  memory  of. 

“A  good  fame  is  the  best  odor,  and  a  good  name  is  a 
precious  ointment  which  will  condite  our  bodies  best,  and 
preserve  our  memories  to  all  eternity.” — Paradoxical 
Assertions,  p.  44  (1659). 

con  -dite,  a.  [Lat.  conditus,  pa.  par.  of  condio— 
to  pickle,  to  preserve,  to  season.]  Preserved, 
seasoned,  or  pickled. 

“Scoltzij  would  fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the  con¬ 
dite  flowers  of  succory,  strawberry  water,  &c.” — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  402. 

con-dlte'-ment,  s.  [En g.  condite;  -merit.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  condiment;  a  composition  of  con¬ 
serves,  powders,  and  spices  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary. 

2.  Fig.:  A  mingling  or  mixture;  a  flavor,  a  taste. 

“  A  scholar  can  have  no  taste  of  natural  philosophy, 

without  some  conditement  of  the  mathematics.” — Bishop 
Hacket:  Life  of  Archbp.  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  10. 

con-di  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Condite,  i>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  preserving, 
pickling,  or  seasoning. 

“  Much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  doth,  in  the 
conditing  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like.” — Grew:  Mu¬ 
seum. 

con-di-tion,  *con-di-cion,  s.  [Fr.  condition; 
Sp.  condicion;  from  Lat.  conditio,  from  condo=  to 
put  or  join  together:  con—cum= with,  together,  and 
do=to  give  place  ( Mahn ,  <&c.).  Skeat,  however, 
refers  it  to  a  base  die,  seen  in  indico,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  quality,  state,  circumstances,  or  external 
characteristics  of  anything. 

“Yhe  hafe  herd  me  specify  the  condicions  of  purga¬ 
tory.” — Hampole,  3,954. 

*2.  An  attribute,  property,  or  accident. 

“It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  Divine 
Powers  and  Beings,  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others.” — 
Bacon. 

*3.  Mental  or  moral  qualities,  properties,  or  attri¬ 
butes  ;  character,  temperament,  temper. 

“  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her;  she  is  full  of  most  blessed 
condition.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Manners,  conduct,  or  behavior;  mode  of  life. 

“And  it  isoftentymes  seen  that  dyuers,  whiche  before 
they  came  in  autorite,  were  of  good  &  virtuous  condicions, 
being  in  their  prosperitie  were  vtterly  changed,  .  .  .” 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

5.  The  circumstances  or  position  of  things  under 
which  anything  is  done  or  exists. 

“It  seems  pretty  clear  that  organic  beings  must  be 
exposed  during  several  generations  to  the  new  conditions 
of  life  to  cause  any  appreciable  amount  of  variation 
.  .  .” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  7. 

6.  The  state,  position,  rank,  or  circumstances  in 
life. 

“  The  king  himself  met  with  many  entertainments,  at 
the  charge  of  particular  men,  which  had  been  rarely 
practiced  till  then  by  the  persons  of  the  best  condition.” 
—Clarendon. 

7.  The  state  of  preservation,  health,  or  existence ; 
plight,  quality.  [III.,  4,  5.] 

8.  That  on  which  anything  depends;  a  pre-exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things  requisite  in  order  that  some¬ 
thing  else  may  take  effect. 

“  Many  are  apt  to  believe  remission  of  sins,  but  they 
believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance.” — Bp. 
Taylor. 

9.  A  stipulation,  article  of  agreement;  terms  of  a 
covenant  or  bargain. 

“  .  .  .  the  possible  conditions  of  peace  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Turkey.” — London  Times. 

*10.  A  writing  containing  the  articles  or  terms  of 
an  agreement ;  a  compact,  a  bond. 

“  .  .  .  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express’d  in  the  condition,  ...” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  A  restraint  annexed  to  anything,  by  conform¬ 
ing  to  which  one  will  gain  advantage,  and  by  de¬ 
parting  from  which  he  will  suffer  loss. 


(2)  Anything  contingent  on  an  occurrence  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place. 

If  Conditions  are  of  many  kinds,  as  conditions 
precedent,  subsequent,  inherent,  collateral,  <fcc.  For 
these  see  the  special  phrases  under  III.,  and  the 
words  with  which  condition  is  coupled. 

2.  Math. :  Till.,  3.] 

3.  Vet. :  [III.,  4,  5.] 

III.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  Condition  in  deed: 

Law:  A  condition  expressly  mentioned  in  that 
special  one  on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
can  be  held,  and  on  breach  of  which  the  grantee 
can  claim  it  back  again. 

2.  Conditions  of  sale :  _  , 

Law:  The  terms  under  which  property  is  offered 

for  sale ;  also  the  instrument  containing  these 
terms. 

3.  Equation  of  conditions : 

Math.:  Certain  equations  in  the  integral  ealeu- 

a  b 

lus,  -=-  useful  in  ascertaining  whether  a  proposed 
y  x  ' 

fluxion  will  admit  of  finite  integration  or  a  finite 
fluent.  (Crabb.) 

4.  In  condition : 

Vet. :  In  a  good  state  of  health,  strength,  and 
training. 

5.  Out  of  condition : 

Vet. :  Not  in  a  good  state  of  health,  strength,  and_ 
training. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  condition 
and.  station:  “  Condition  has  most  relation  to  the 
circumstances,  education,  birth,  and  the  like ; 
station  refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occupation,  or 
mode  of  life  which  one  pursues.  Riches  suddenly 
acquired  are  calculated  to  make  a  man  forget  hie 
original  condition,  and  to  render  him  negligent  of 
the  duties  of  his  station.  The  condition  of  men  in 
reality  is  often  so  different  from  what  it  appears, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  or 
whatthey  are,  orwhat  they  have  been.  It  isthefolly 
of  the  present  day,  that  every  man  is  unwilling  to 
keep  the  station  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by 
Providence:  the  rage  for  equality  destroys  every 
just  distinction  in  society ;  the  low  aspire  to  be,  in 
appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their  superiors ; 
and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  inferiors.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

For  the  difference  between  condition  and  situa¬ 
tion,  see  Situation. 

con-di  -tion,  *con-dy-cyon,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Condi¬ 
tion,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  agree  on,  to  contract,  to  stipulate  or  bar¬ 
gain. 

“It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that 
Saturn  should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.” — 
Raleigh:  History. 

*2.  To  impose  or  invest  with  conditions. 

“  For  every  substance  is  conditioned 
To  chaunge  her  hew,  and  sondry  formes  to  don.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  88. 

f3.  To  bring  into  and  keep  in  a  good  state  of 
health. 

“  The  value  of  its  conditioning  qualities  when  mixed 
with  ordinary  feed.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  United  States  Colleges:  To  make  conditional: 
to  make  dependent  upon  conditions ;  as,  to  condi¬ 
tion  a  student’s  advancement  upon  the  making  up 
of  a  specified  study. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  or  agree  on  terms. 


“  Small  towns,  which  stand  stiff,  ’till  great  shot 
Enforce  them  by  war’s  law,  condition  not.” 

Donne. 

2.  To  stipulate,  to  bargain. 

“Here  he  tymeth  and  condycyoneth  with  God  whiche 
approueth  nothyng.” — Bale:  Apologie,  fol.  59. 

con  di  -tion-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conditionalis,  from 

conditio. ] 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing,  implying,  or  depend¬ 
ing  on  certain  conditions ;  made  with  limitations  or 
reservations ;  not  absolute. 


“  For  the  use  we  have  his  express  commandment,  for  the 
effect  his  conditional  promise  .  .  .” — Hooker. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  There  may  be  conditional  legacies,  con¬ 
ditional  pardons,  &c. 

2.  Gram.:  Expressing  a  condition  or  dependent 
clause. 

“Hypothetical,  conditional,  concessive,  and  exceptive 
conjunctions  seem  in  general  to  require  a  subjunctive 
mood  after  them.” — Bishop  Lowth:  English  Grammar. 


bdil,  b<5$;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  <jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -ti3fcn  =  sha.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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3.  Logic:  Expressing  a  condition  or  supposition. 
“All  hypothetical  propositions,  therefore,  though  dis¬ 
junctive  in  form,  are  conditional  in  meaning;  and  the 
words  hypothetical  and  conditional  may  be,  as  indeed 
they  generally  are,  used  synonymously.” — J.  S.  Mill:  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Logic,  I.  iv.,  §  8. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  limitation,  reservation,  or  con¬ 
dition. 

“  This  case  seemes  somewhat  an  hard  case,  both  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  conditionall,  and  in  respect  of  the  other 
wordes.  But  for  the  conditionall  it  seemeth  the  judges  of 
that  time  .  .  .  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
admit  ifs  and  ands,  to  qualifie  words  of  treason  .  .  .” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  134. 

IT  (1)  Conditional  f  ee : 

Law:  A  fee  restrained  to  particular  heirs  exclu¬ 
sive  of  others,  and  which,  on  the  failure  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  limited,  reverted  to  the  feudal 
•grantee. 

(2)  Conditional  limitation: 

Law:  A  limitation  which  allows  a  stranger  to 
come  into  possession  of  an  estate  on  fulfillment  of 
certain  conditions.  Of  old  this  was  illegal,  but  now 
it  is  permitted  and  is  frequent. 

con-di-tion-al’-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  conditional;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  conditional  or  limited ; 
limitation  by  certain  events. 

“  And  as  this  clear  proposal  of  the  promises  may  inspirit 
our  endeavors,  so  is  the  conditionality  most  efficacious 
to  necessitate  and  engage  them.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

con-dl  -tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conditional;  - ly .] 
By  way  of,  or  subject  to,  certain  conditions  or  limi¬ 
tations  ;  not  absolutely  or  positively. 

“  .  .  .  liberty  and  reason  are  conditionally  resigned 
by  every  poor  man  in  every  society  .  .  .” — Goldsmith: 
Essays,  ii. 

c6n-dl  -tion-gtr-y ,  a.&  s.  [Eng.  condition ;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Conditional ;  not  absolute  or  positive. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  condition  or  limitation. 

“Would  God  in  mercy  dispense  with  it  as  a  condition¬ 
ary,  .  .  .” — Norris. 

con-dl  -tion-ate ,  a.  [Low  Lat.  conditionatus, 
pa.  par.  of  conditiono,  from  Lat.  conditio.]  Ar¬ 
ranged  on,  or  subject  to,  certain  conditions  or  terms ; 
conditional. 

“That  which  is  mistaken  to  be  particular  and  absolute, 
duly  understood,  is  general,  but  conditionate;  and  be¬ 
longs  to  none  who  shall  not  perform  the  condition.” — 
Hammond. 

*con-di  -tion-ate,  v.  t.  [Conditionate,  a.] 

1.  To  qualify,  to  regulate. 

“  .  .  the  two  ideas  conditionate  one  another.” — 

Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus,  transl.  (1866),  §  148. 

2.  To  put  under  conditions. 

“That  ivy  ariseth  but  where  it  may  be  supported,  we 
cannot  ascribe  the  same  unto  any  science  therein,  which 
suspends  and  conditionates  its  eruption.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors. 

♦con-di’-tion-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
ditionate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  putting  under  conditions,  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  condition. 

“Were  these  arts  or  acts  any  whit  the  better  for  these 
cautionings  and  conditionatings  so  pre-requiredf  ’ — Gaule: 
Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  114. 

con-di'-tioned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Condition,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  qualities  of  a  certain  kind, 
good  or  bad.  Generally  preceded  by  an  adverb  in¬ 
dicating  what  these  qualities  are.  They  may  be 
with  or  without  a  hyphen  ;  as,  best  conditioned,  ill- 
■‘■eaditioned. 

“  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 

The  best  condition’ d.” 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Metaphysics : 

(1)  Having  conditions  or  relations.  (Chiefly  used 
as  the  opposite  to  unconditioned^  absolute.) 

“  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  certain  forms  ;  and 
under  these  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  in¬ 
terval  between  two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes 
or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  the  excluded  middle,  the  one 
or  the  other  is  necessarily  true.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  591. 

(2)  Construction  (with  the  definite  article,  sub¬ 
stantival). 

“The  field  is  thus  open  for  the  last  theory,  which  would 
analyze  the  judgment  of  casuality  into  the  form  of  the 
mental  law  of  the  conditioned.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Dis¬ 
cussions  cn  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  591. 


con-dl’-tion-lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Condi¬ 
tion,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  arranging,  stipulating,  or 
bargaining. 

*C&n-dl  -tion-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  condition;  -ly.] 
According  to,  or  subject  to,  certain  conditions  or 
limitations ;  conditionally. 

“And  though  she  give  but  thus  conditionly.” 

Sidney .-  Astr.  and  Stella. 

*eon-di-tor,  *con-di-tour,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  con- 
ditie)  ~  conduct;  -or,  - our=er .]  A  conductor,  a 
guide,  a  leader. 

“  These  foure  .  .  .  that  were  maistris  of  the  hosts 
and  conditoure s.” — Merlin,  iii.  549. 

con’-dl-tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  conditorium,  from  con- 
ditus,  pa.  par.  of  condo— { 1)  to  put  together,  (2)  to 
hide.]  A  place  or  repository  for  concealing  things ; 
a  hiding-place. 

♦con-dl-tiire',  s.  [Lat-  conditura,  from  condio= 
to  pickle,  preserve.]  A  condiment,  a  seasoning. 

“Halec  or  Alec  was  a  conditure.” — Brown:  Tracts,  No.  4. 

*con'-dle,  s.  [Candle.] 

“Tapres  make  and  condle  lyhte.” 

Reliq.  Antiq,,  i.  263. 

con-do  -13,-tor-tf,  a.  [Eng.  condol(e) ;  -atory.] 
Expressing  or  tending  to  condolence  or  sympathy  ; 
sympathizing.  {Smart.) 

con-dole’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  condoleo  =  to  grieve 
with :  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and  doleo  —  to 
grieve ;  dolor = grief ;  Fr.  condouloir ;  Ital.  condolere ; 
Sp.  condoler .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  lament. 

“  .  .  .  this  ma  L.m  again  recall  the  vanity  of  his 
sleeping  to  his  rem  .  trance;  and  thus  he  began  again 
to  condole  with  him0elf.” — Banyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

2.  To  mourn,  grieve,  or  lament  [with  another;  to 
sympathize  or  commiserate. 

“Your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather  than 
condole  with  you.” — Sir  W.  Temple. 

B.  Trans.:  To  lament  over  or  bewail  with  another. 

con-dole’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  condole ;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  condoling  or  sympathizing  with  an¬ 
other. 

“ .  .  .  an  address  of  condolement  for  the  loss  of  his 
queen,  .  .  .” — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  390. 

2.  Grief,  mourning,  or  sorrow  ;  lamentation. 

“To  do  obsequious  sorrow:  But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

c6n-db'-l$nce,  *c6n-d61e'-an<je,  s.  [Fr.  condo- 
lance,  from  Lat.  condolens,  pr.  par.  of  condoleo .] 
The  expression  of  grief  or  sorrow  for  the  troubles  or 
misfortunes  of  others ;  sympathy. 

“.  .  .  a  special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratu¬ 
lation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

H  For  the  difference  between  condolence  and 
sympathy,  see  Sympathy. 

con-do '-ler,  s.  [Eng.  condole) ;  -er.)  One  who 
condoles  or  sympathizes  with  tbe  sorrow  of  an¬ 
other. 

con-do’-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Condole.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Sympathizing. 

“A  lover  is  more  condoling.” 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  i.  2. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  expressing  sympathy  w;'  h 
another;  condolence. 

“Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout  multitude, 
which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the  streets,  did  not  also 
bear  their  part  in  these  public  condolings .” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt.;  The  Crucifixion. 

con-do-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  condonatio,  from  con¬ 
done  =.  .  .  to  pardon :  con=cwm=with,  together, 
and  dono=to  give  ;  dominion  gift.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  condoning,  forgiving,  or 
pardoning. 

2.  Law :  The  forgiving  by  a  husband  of  his  wife, 
or  by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  for  any  breach  of 
marital  duty,  with  an  implied  understanding  or 
condition  that  it  shall  not  be  repeated. 

con-done',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  condono= to  forgive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  forgive,  to  pardon. 

“  In  the  numerous  cases  where  a  fine  appears  as  a  com¬ 
position  for  a  breach  of  law,  wo  are  not  to  assume  that 
every  offense  might  be  condoned  for  a  certain  sum  in 
money.  .  .  ,”—C.  H.  Pearson:  The  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii. 


2.  Used  loosely  in  the  sense  of  atone  or  compen¬ 
sate  for. 

“There  was  a  certain  vague  earnestness  of  belief  about 
him  which  qualified  and  condoned  the  shrewd  and  some¬ 
times  jocular  looks  of  his  father. — Black:  Madcap  Violet, 
ch.  xxxiii. 

II.  Law :  to  forgive  or  overlook  a  breach  of  mar¬ 
ital  duty. 

tB.  Intrans.:  To  atone  or  compensate  for. 

con’-dor,  s.  [Sp.,  &c.,  condor,  from  Inca  (Peru¬ 
vian  Indian)  cuntur=t\ie  bird  defined  below.] 

Ornith. :  A  magnificent  vulture,  Sarcoramphus  or 
Sarcorhamphus  gryphus,  which  floats  with  out¬ 
stretched  and  motionless  wings  in  airy  circles  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes,  reaching  at  times  the 
tremendous  elevation  of  21,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  older  travelers,  as  was  their  wont,  exag¬ 
gerated  its  size,  strength,  and  ferocity,  and  it  figured 
as  the  Western  counterpart  of  the  mythical  roc 
described  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  some  credited  with 
the  ability  “to  trusse  an  elephant.”  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  dissipated  these  illusions.  The 
former  great  naturalist  met  with  none  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  whose  wings  exceeded  nine  feet.  Some  of 
eleven  feet  have  been  said  to  be  met  with,  and  one 
of  fourteen  feet.  Humboldt  found  that  a  male  con¬ 
dor,  the  expanse  of  whose  wings  was  nine  feet, 
measured  three  feet  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
hill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  male  condor 
has  a  comb  on  its  head.  Both  sexes  have  a  ruff 
round  their  necks.  Their  bodies  are  usually  deep 
black,  with  a  tinge  of  gray ;  the  wing  coverts  in  the 
males  are  white,  at  least  at  the  tips ;  the  legs  are 
bluish-gray.  Strange  to  say,  children  are  reputed 
to  be  in  no  danger  from  it,  though  two  condors  will 
attack  the  vicuna,  the  heifer,  and  even  the  puma. 
The  species  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Andes, 
especially  in  Peru  and  Chili. 

IT  Condor  is  also  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  South  America,  Its  value  is  $9.65. 

con-dot-tl-S’-re  {pi.  condottieri),  s.  [IttJ.=a 
captain,  a  carrier,  a  mercenary  leader,  from  condotta 
=conduct,  command,  prudence,  wisdom,  carriage. 
Cognate  with  the  Lat.  and  Eng.  word  conductor.) 

Hist.  etc. :  A  soldier  of  fortune,  a  military  leader, 
who  sold  his  own  sword  and  those  of  his  followers 
to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  for  which  be  and  they  fought. 

1[  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  practice  began  of 
employing  condottieri.  In  1225  Genoa  engaged  200  of 
them,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  in  1282  Florence 
hired  500  French,  and  other  States  followed  the 
example.  The  practice  received  a  great  impulse 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  petty  Italian  princes  and  republics  began  to 
commute  the  military  services  which  their  subjects 
had  hitherto  rendered  for  money,  for  both  a  military 
void  was  thus  created  and  means  were  obtained  to 
fill  it  by  engaging  condottieri.  In  1342  the  cities 
formed  a  league  to  suppress  them.  But  there  was 
occupation  for  them  outside  Italy.  Large  bodies 
of  them  took  part  in  the  war  between  Edward  III. 
of  England  and  France,  and  when  the  peace  of 
Bretigny,  in  1360,  terminated  their  occupation,  they 
fought  and  plundered  on  their  own  account,  becom¬ 
ing  a  terrible  scourge  to  France.  They  were  called 
free  companies,  or  simply  companies  or  free  lances, 
and  numbered  about  40,000  fighting  men,  all  heavily 
armed  cavalry.  Finally  they  were  transferred  to 
Castile,  on  their  way  levying  a  contribution  on  the 
Pope  at  Avignon.  They  were  an  insatiably  rapaci¬ 
ous  race,  and  so  faithless  that  they  were  feared  by 
friends  as  well  as  foes.  They  had  no  scruple  about 
any  amount  of  cruelty,  but  finding  ultimately  that 
it  was  more  advantageous  to  avoid  slaying  their 
foes  and  simply  to  capture  them  unhurt  with  the 
view  of  demanding  a  heavy  ransom,  they  aimed  at 
making  their  battles  bloodless. 

Con-du§e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  conduco  =  to  lead 
together:  con=cwm=with ;  duco=to  lead;  Sp.  con- 
ducir ;  Fr.  conduire ;  Vort.conduzir ;  Ital.  conducere, 
condurre.  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  contribute  to  or  promote  a  result;  to  fur¬ 
ther,  to  tend  to ;  to  advance  or  promote  (followed 
by  to,  unto,  or  toward) . 

“He  was  sensible  how  much  such  an  union  would  con¬ 
duce  to  the  happiness  of  both  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  1 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  To  lead,  to  guide. 

“As  if  works  could  no  way  conduce  into  the  attaining 
of  salvation  but  by  way  of  merit  and  desert,  .  .  .” — 

Mede:  Works,  bk.  i. ,  dis.  40. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lead,  to  conduct,  to  guide,  to  accompany. 

“He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  Princess  Henrietta 

Maria.” — Wotton. 

2.  To  hire,  to  engage. 

“  Als  be  the  persuasion  of  flattereris,  he  conduced  many 
wicked  tyrrantis  out  of  all  countries  to  depend  vpon 
him.” — Pitscottie:  Cron.  i.  18. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


conducement 
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conduction 


II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conduce 
and  to  contribute :  “  To  conduce  signifies  to  serve  the 
full  purpose;  to  contribute  signifies  only  to  be  a 
subordinate  instrument :  the  former  is  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good  sense. 
Exercise  conduces  to  the  health ;  it  contributes  to 
give  vigor  to  the  frame.  Nothing  conduces  more  to 
the  wellbeing  of  any  community  than  a  spirit  of 
subordination  among  all  ranks  and  classes.  A  want 
of  firmness  and  vigilance  in  the  government  or 
magistrates  contributes  greatly  to  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
affection  and  rebellion.  Schemes  of  ambition  never 
conduce  to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single  failure 
may  contribute  sometimes  to  involve  a  person  in 
perpetual  trouble.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-du9e’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  conduce;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  conducing;  tendency,  disposition,  drift. 

“The  conducement  of  all  this  is  but  cabalistical.” — 
Gregory:  Works ,  p.  68. 

cSn-du'-§9nt,  a.  [Lat.  conducens,  pr.  par.  of 
conduco.~\  Conducing,  contributing,  helping,  or 
tending. 

“ .  .  .  any  other  act  fitting  or  conducent  to  the  good 
success  of  this  business.” — Abp.  Laud:  Hist,  of  His  Chanc. 
at  Ox.,  p.  181. 

con-du  -§er,  s.  [Eng.  conducive) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hires  or  engages. 

“.  .  .  ho  that  is  hyrit  sail  render  agane  to  the  oon- 
ducer  the  haill  hyre  that  he  was  conducit  for,  .  .  — 

Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  617. 

Con-du-Ql-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  conducibl(e) ;  -ityf] 
The  quality  of  being  conduc.ible ;  capability  of  being 
conduced  or  turned. 

“Duties,  as  deriving  their  obligation  from  their  con- 
dw-ibility  to  the  promoting  of  our  chief  end  .  .  .” — 
Wilkins:  Of  Nat.  Relig.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

con-du'-gl-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conducibilis,  from 
conduco.’] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  con¬ 
ducing;  tending,  contributing,  furthering,  condu¬ 
cive. 

“  To  both,  the  medium  which  is  most  propitious  and 
conducive,  is  air.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  conduces,  pro¬ 
motes,  or  tends  to  an  end. 

“Those  motions  of  generations  and  corruptions,  and 
of  the  conducibles  thereunto,  are  wisely  and  admirably 
-ordered  and  contemporated  by  the  rector  of  all  things.” — 
Hale. 

c6n.  du  -9l-ble-n.ess,  s.  [Eng.  conducible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  conducible ;  conducibility. 
{More.) 

Con-du  -91-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  conducibl{e) ;  -y.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  conduce,  further,  or  pro¬ 
mote. 

con-du-glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conduce,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Furthering,  promoting,  or  tending  to  ; 
conducive. 

“  .  .  .  all  other  appendages,  conducing  to  convenience 
or  pleasure,  .  .  .” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  i., 

ch.  v. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  furthering,  promoting, 
or  tending  to. 

“  I  have  taken  [muche  travaile]  for  the  conducing  and 
setting  forthe  of  good  amitie  &  peace  betwene  your 
highnes  and  her  son.” — State  Pavers;  Wolsey  to  Henry 
VIII.,  anno  1527. 

*2.  The  act  of  hiring  or  engaging ;  hire. 

“  For  the  conducing  &  vaging  of  ane  hundreth  men  of 
-weir.” — Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

c6n-du’-§Ive,  a.  [Eng.  conduct  e) ;  -ire.]  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  conducing,  furthering,  or 
promoting ;  tending  to  further  or  promote. 

“  An  action,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  our 
country,  .  .  .” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

tcon-du-give-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conducive;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  conducive  ;  tendency  to  further 
or  promote. 

“  I  mention  some  examples  of  the  conduciveness  of  the 
smallness  of  a  body’s  parts  to  its  fluidity.” — Boyle. 

con -duct,  s.  [Low  Lat.  conductus—a  guard,  an 
escort:  Lat.  conductus,  pa.  par.  of  conduco=to 
.lead  with,  to  conduct:  con —cum= with,  and  duco= 
to  lead;  du  x=a  leader,  a  guide;  O.  Fr  .conduicte; 
Fr.  conduite ;  Sp.  conducto.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

♦I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  leading  or  conducting ;  guidance. 

“  And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  The  act  or  science  of  leading  an  army ;  general¬ 
ship. 

“Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince’s  art.” — Waller. 


3.  A  guide  or  leader. 

“Come,  gentlemen,  X  will  be  your  conduct.” — B.  Jonson: 
Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor. 

4.  A  convoy,  guard,  or  escort. 

“  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person’s  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

5.  A  warrant  or  security  for  one’s  safe  passage ;  a 
safe-conduct  (q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .  all  merchants  of  what  nation  soever,  shall 
have  safe  conduct  to  pass  and  repass  with  their  merchan¬ 
dise  into  England.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 

*6.  That  which  leads,  carries,  or  conveys  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  conduit,  a  channel. 

“Likewise  by  the  sayd  cisterne  there  is  drinke  conueyed 
thorow  certaine  pipes  and  conducts,  .  .  .” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  61. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Management,  direction. 

“Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions, 

.  .  .” — Bacon. 

*2.  Sharpness,  cleverness,  or  skill  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  matters. 

“  .  .  .  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an  extreme  want 

of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with  the  abilities  I 
have  allowed  him.” — Letters  of  Junius,  No.  54. 

3.  Behavior,  mode  of  action,  deportment. 

“All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
Shrewsbury.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  Regularity.or  exactness  of  life ;  exact  behavior. 

“Though  all  regard  for  reputation  is  not  quite  laid 
aside,  it  is  so  low,  that  very  few  think  virtue  and  conduct 
of  absolute  necessity  for  preserving  it.” — Swift. 

*5.  A  channel,  passage,  or  means  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

“  God  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  and  the  conduct,  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  are  virtuous  and 
generous  practices.” — South,  vol.  i.,  Serm.  5. 

*B.  Taxation:  The  same  as  Conduct-money 
(q.  v.). 

“Not  he  who  takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct.11 — 
Milton:  Areopag .,  p.  50. 

*conduct-money,  s. 

1.  Hist. :  An  exaction  levied  by  Charles  I.  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  his  troops. 

“Allow  him  coat  and  conduct-money.” — Butler:  Charac¬ 
ters;  The  Herald. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  conduct  and  be¬ 
havior,  see  Behaviok. 

con-duct',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Conduct,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lead,  guide,  direct,  or  accompany  on  the 
way. 

“  And  Judah  came  to  Gilgal,  to  go  to  meet  the  king,  to 
conduct  the  king  over  Jordan.” — 2  Sam.  xix.  15. 

(2)  To  usher  in,  to  lead  or  bring  to  one’s  presence 
with  ceremony. 

“  Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  4. 

*(3)  *To  lead,  direct,  or  head,  as  an  army. 

“  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third  and  smallest 
division.” — Robertson :  History  of  America. 

2.  Fig.:  To  manage,  to  direct,  to  control,  to  regu¬ 
late. 

“Having  explained  the  general  scheme  and  formation 
of  the  argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  a  brief 
account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it.” — Paley.  Horae 
Paulinae,  ch.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  To  act  as  a  conductor  of  heat. 

2.  Music :  To  act  as  the  leader  or  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  or  choir  in  the  performance  of  a  musical 
composition. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  carry  one’s  self,  to  behave,  to  act. 

C.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Physics :  To  act  as  a  conductor  of  heat,  &c. 

“Carbon,  in  general,  conducts  better  or  worse  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.” — De  la  Rue: 
Treatise  on  Electricity,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. ;  translation. 

2.  Music:  To  act  as  conductor  of  a  choir  or 
orchestra  in  the  performance  of  a  musical  compo¬ 
sition. 

“We  need  not  stay  to  applaud  the  orchestra  for  excel¬ 
lent  work,  Mr.  Willing  for  judicious  use  of  the  organ,  or 
Sir  Michael  Costa  for  conducting,  which  was  a  model  of 
clearness,  firmness,  and  tact.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conduct, 
to  guide,  and  to  lead :  “  The  first  two  of  these  terms 
convey,  according  to  their  real  import,  an  idea  of 


superior  intelligence,  which  is  not  implied  by  the 
latter :  on  the  other  hand,  this  includes  an  idea  of 
credit  and  ascendency  altogether  unknown  to  the 
others.  We  conduct  or  guide  those  who  do  not 
know  the  road ;  we  lead  those  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  go  alone.  In  the  literal  sense  it  is  the 
head  that  conducts,  the  eye  that  guides,  and  the 
hand  that  leads.  One  conducts  a  law-suit;  one 
guides  a  traveler;  one  leads  an  infant.  In  the 
figurative  sense  the  understanding  conducts;  rule 
guides;  the  will  or  influence  leads.  Intelligence 
ought  to  conduct  us  in  business;  politeness  ought 
to  guide  our  behavior  in  company ;  taste  may  lead 
us  in  the  choice  of  pleasures.  We  are  conducted  in 
a  certain  course,  that  we  may  do  what  is  proper  to 
be  done ;  we  are  guided  in  a  certain  route,  that  we 
may  not  go  astray ;  we  are  led  into  society  from  a 
sociable  temper.  A  general  conducts  an  army  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  knowledge  and  experience;  he  is 
himself  guided  in  what  he  does  by  fixed  rules ;  he 
leads  his  army  into  the  field  of  battle  by  the  word 
of  command.  The  pilot  conducts  the  vessel;  the 
steersman  guides  it :  the  coachman  guides  his  horses 
on  the  road;  he  leads  them  into  the  stable.” 
{Crabb.  Eng.  Synon.) 

He  thus  discriminates  between  to  conduct,  to 
manage,  and  to  direct:  “  Conducting  requires  most 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  managing  most  action ; 
direction  most  authority.  A  lawyer  conducts  the 
cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  steward  manages  the  mer¬ 
cantile  concerns  for  his  employer;  a  superintendent 
directs  the  movements  of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 
Conducting  is  always  applied  to  affairs  of  the  first 
importance ;  management  is  a  term  of  familiar  use 
to  characterize  familiar  employment ;  direction 
makes  up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in  importance; 
it  falls  but  little  short  of  the  word  conduct.  A  con¬ 
ductor  conceives  and  plans;  a  manager  acts  or 
executes;  a  director  commands.”  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-duc -tance,  s. 

Electricity:  The  conducting  power  of  a  given 
mass  of  specified  material  of  specified  shape  and 
connections. 

con-duc  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conduct,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Guided,  led,  directed. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Managed,  carried  out. 

(2)  Behaved,  having  manners  of  a  certain  kind. 
Used  in  compounds  ;  as,  well-conducted,  badly-con 
ducted. 

II.  Physics:  Applied  to  heat  conveyed  from  one 
body  to  another  by  conduction. 

“  Conducted  heat  may  be  derived  from  either  dry  or 
moist  substances,  and  its  effects  vary  somewhat  as  it 
comes  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources.” — 
Pereira:  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
pt.  14. 

con-duc-ti-biT-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  conduct,  and  suff. 
•ability  ;  Fr.  conductibiliti .] 

Physics : 

1.  Properly:  Ability  to  be  conducted.  (Used  of 
heat  or  electricity.)  Not  the  same  as  Conductivity 
(q.v.). 

2.  Sometimes,  though  less  properly,  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  conductivity,  i.  e.,  for  the  ability  to 
conduct.  (Used  of  heat  or  electricity.) 

con-duc’-ti-ble,  a.  [Fr.  conductible.'] 

Physics  : 

1.  Properly:  Able  or  suited  to  be  conducted. 
(Used  of  heat  or  electricity.) 

2.  Less  Properly:  Ability  to  conduct.  (Used  of 
heat  or  electricity.) 

con-duc -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Conduct,  v.] 

conducting  cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  For  definition  see  extract. 

“In  many  Vasoular  Cryptogams,  Gymnosperms  and 
Monocotyledons,  as  well  as  in  a  few  Dicotyledons,  rows  of 
vascular  cells  are  found  in  places  where  from  the  analogy 
of  other  plants  one  would  expect  to  find  vessels,  the  par¬ 
tition-walls  not  having  become  absorbed.  Such  structures 
compose  what  is  called  a  conducting  tissue,  and  the 
separate  cells  are  not  called  vascular,  but  conducting  cells.” 
— Thome:  Botany  (transl.  by  Bennett),  3d  ed.  (1879),  p.  48. 

conducting  tissue,  s. 

Bot.:  Tissue  composed  of  conducting  cells  (q.  v.). 

con-duc'-tion,  *con-duc-tioun,  *con-duc- 
tioune,  s.  [Lat.  conductio=a  bringing  together,  a 
hiring ;  conduce— to  bring  together,  to  hire.]  [Con¬ 
duct.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  leading  or  guiding. 

“Hoab  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite  who  assisted 
the  Israelites,  in  their  conduction  thro’  the  wilderness  of 
Pharan.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  12. 


b<5il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian-  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -?io»  =  zhiin.  -tious.  -cious-  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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,  2.  The  act  of  hiring  or  engaging  for  wages. 

“  Tuechyng  the  conductioun  &  feyn g  of  the  menstrallis, 
»  .  — Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  v.  1G. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  training  up  or  educating;  training, 
education. 

“Every  man  has  his  beginning  and  conduction." — B. 
Jonson:  Case  is  Altered. 

2.  Skill,  experience,  capacity,  especially  in  war¬ 
fare. 

“  Then  grew  the  fame  of  Sertorius  to  be  so  great,  that 
even  in  Rome  itself  he  was  thought  to  be  the  noblest 
captain,  and  of  best  conduction  of  any  man  in  his  time.” 
— North:  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

B.  Physics: 

1.  The  passage  of  heat  through  any  body,  or  of 
electricity  over  its  entire  surface. 

“  We  shall  first  consider  the  transmission  of  heat  by 
conduction." — Ganot  (trans.  by  Atkinson):  3d  ed.,  §  345. 

2.  The  property  possessed  by  certain  bodies  of 
transmitting  heat  through  them  or  electricity  over 
their  entire  surface. 

con-duc-tl'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  concluctitius,  from 
conduco=  ...  to  hire.]  Hired,  serving  for 
wages. 

“  The  persons  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual 
ourates,  but  entirely  conductitious,  and  removable  at 
pleasure.” — Ayliffe. 

con-diic'-tlve,  a,  [Eng.  conduct;  -ive.] 

Physics:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  conduct¬ 
ing. 

con-duc-tlv  -i-ty,  s,  [Eng.  conductiv(e) ;  i  con¬ 
nective  ;  and  suff.  -ty.~] 

1.  Heat:  The  power  of  conducting  or  transmit¬ 
ting  heat  from  particle  to  particle  of  a  body,  so  as 
to  pass  through  its  mass.  [Conductor.] 

“  Conductivity  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  passes  in 
unit  time,  through  unit  area  of  a  plate  whose  thickness  is 
unity,  when  its  opposite  faces  differ  in  temperature  by 
one  degree.” — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (ed. 
1875),  ch.  ix.,  p.  42. 

2.  Elect. :  The  property  of  acquiring  and  propa¬ 
gating  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface  the  elec¬ 
tricity  derived  from  any  electrified  body  with  which 
it  may  be  brought  in  contact.  [Conductor.] 

“The  conductivity  of  a  given  wire  or  conductor  is  the 
reciprocal  of  its  resistance.” — Jenkin:  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  ch.  xvi.,  §  4. 

If  (1)  Conductibility  and  conductivity  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  synonymous  terms  ;  but  if  etymology 
be  regarded,  the  first  of  these  should  be  used  in  a 
passive  sense,  and  the  second  in  an  active  one. 

(2)  With  regard  to  electric  currents  conductivity 
and  resistance  are  the  opposites  of  each  other. 

con-duc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  con¬ 
ductor  ;  Fr.  conducteur .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  guide,  a  loader. 

“  .  .  .  that  he  may  be  our  conductor  the  rest  of  the 
way.” — Bimyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  A  chief  or  leader  of  an  army ;  a  general,  a  com¬ 
mander. 

“Who  is  conductor  of  his  people?” 

Sliakesp. :  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*3.  A  guide,  director,  or  manager. 

“None  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor.” 
—-Addicon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Railway  and  coach  traffic:  The  official  who 
attends  to  the  passengers  in  an  omnibus,  coach, 
street-car,  passenger  train,  &c.,  receiving  their 
fares,  and  allowing  them  to  enter  and  leave. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  director  or  leader  of  an  orchestra  or  chorus. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  leader  or  a  fugleman  was 
employed  by  the  Assyrians,  to  regulate  the  rhythm 
of  the  songs  or  dances ;  he  was  armed  with  two 
sticks,  one  of  which  he  beat  against  the  other, 
and  so  marked  the  time  or  accent.  ( Stainer  and 
Barrett.) 

(2)  The  inventor  or  leader  of  a  chime  or  change 
in  bell-ringing.  ( Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

*3.  Surg. :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“  Conductor,  in  surgery,  [is]  an  instrument  the  use  of 
which  is  to  direct  the  knife  in  certain  operations.  It  s 
more  commonly  called  a  director.” — Hooper:  Med.  Diet. 

4.  Heat:  Anything  which  is  capable  of  transmit¬ 
ting  heat  through  its  mass  from  particle  to  particle. 

(1)  Bad  conductor :  A  body  which  transmits  heat 
slowly  and  imperfectly.  A  blanket  is  a  bad  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat :  used  for  a  covering  at  night  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  heat  generated  by  the  person  sleeping 
from  escaping  into  the  external  atmosphere: 
employed  to  roll  up  ice  it  impedes  the  passage  of 
the  warmer  external  air  to  the  congealed  body,  and 
keeps  the  latter  from  soon  melting.  The  resins, 
glass,  wood,  and  especially  liquids  and  gases  are 
other  bad  couductors  of  heat. 


(2)  Good  conductor :  A  body  which  readily  trans¬ 
mits  heat  through  it.  The  metals  are  high  in  this 
respect,  the  leading  ones  being  arranged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  (a)  (highest)  platinum,  (b)  silver, 
(c)  copper,  (d)  iron,  (e)  zinc,  (/)  tin,  (g)  lead. 

5.  Elect. :  A  body  which  acquires  and  propagates 
electricity  over  its  whole  surface  when  brought  in 
contact  with  an  electrified  body.  As  in  the  case  of 
heat,  there  are  good  and  bad  conductors  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Metals  are  good  conductors,  and  in  the 
following  order:  (a)  (highest)  silver,  ( b )  copper, 
(c)  gold,  (d)  aluminum,  (e)  sodium,  (f)  zinc,  (g) 
cadmium,  ( h )  potassium,  (i)  platinum,  (j)  iron,  (k) 
tin,  ( l )  lead,  (m)  German  silver,  (n)  antimony,  ( o ) 
mercury,  (p)  bismuth.  Liquids,  on  the  contrary, 
are  bad  conductors  of  electricity. 

If  Equivalent  conductors  of  electricity :  Conduc¬ 
tors  which  offer  an  equal  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current,  and  which  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  each  other  in  any  voltaic  circuit  without 
altering  its  intensity.  (Ganot.) 

c6n  duc  tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  conductor;  -?/.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  or  quality  of  conducting ;  conductive. 

con-duc-tress,  s.  [Eng.  conductor;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  conducts ;  a  female  guide,  a  directress. 

“  Lady  Raarsa  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a  very  prudent 
and  diligent  conductress  of  her  family.” — Johnson:  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  1773. 

♦con-due,  *coundue,  v.  t.  [Fr .conduire.]  [Con¬ 
duct,  w.]  To  conduct,  to  guide. 

“  Coundue  hym  by  the  downes.” — Gawaine,  197L 

con'-duit,  *con-dit,  *con-dite,  *con-duyt, 
*con-dythe,  *con-duyte,  *con-dyt,  *con-dute, 
*cun-dyth,  s.  [0.  Fr.  conduict;  Fr.  conduit ;  Sp. 
conducto;  Port,  conducta;  Ital.  condotto;  Low  Lat. 
&  Lat.  conductus,  from  conduco— to  lead,  to  con¬ 
duct.]  [Conduct.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  conducting  or  guiding;  guidance. 

“  The  messengers  went,  condute  he  did  tham  haue.”  — 
Langtoft,  p.  260. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

♦II.  Fig. :  A  channel,  a  passage. 

“  And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

B.  Engineer.:  A  channel,  canal,  or  pipe, usually 
under  ground,  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

“  In  channels  or  in  condites  of  leed.” 

Palladius,  ix.  24. 

IT  Conduits  were  early  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.  There  were  several  of  them  anciently  in 
London.  The  Great  Conduit  in  West  Cheap,  the 
first  leaden  cistern  in  the  city,  was  commenced  in 
1285,  and  the  Little  Conduit  in  1442.  A  conduit  at 
Holborn  Cross,  commenced  in  1498,  was  repaired  in 
1577  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lamb,  whose  achievement  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  name  Lambsconduit  Street, 
given  to  a  thoroughfare  opposite  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Guilford  Street.  In  modern  municipal 
hydraulic  engineering  the  conduits  are  uniformly 
of  iron  or  coarse  porcelain,  and  are  called  water- 
mains.  They  form  an  extensive  network  under  the 
surface  of  all  of  our  streets,  and  vary  in  size  from 
several  feet  diameter  to  a  few  inches. 

“.  .  .  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running  with  ale,  and 
conduits  spouting  claret.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xi. 

con  -duit,  v.  t.  [Conduit,  s.;  Conduct,  u.]  To 
conduct,  to  lead  as  in  a  conduit. 

“This  corruption,  even  to  this  day,  is  still  conduited  to 
his  undone  posterity.”—  Feltham:  Resolves,  9. 

con-dup  -11-cant,  a.  [Lat.  conduplicans  (genit. 
conduplicc.ntis),  pr.  par.  of  conduplico= to  double.] 

Bot. :  Doubling  up,  as  when  the  leaflets  of  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf  apply  themselves  to  the  faces  of  each 
other. 

con-dup  -li-cate,  a.  [Lat.  conduplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  conduplico=  to  double :  con=cum=witn,  to¬ 
gether,  and  duplico= to  double;  duplex = double . ] 
[Duplicate.] 

Bot.  (of  vernation,  aestivation,  t tc.) :  Having  its 
sides  applied  parallel  to  each  other’s  faces.  It  is 
used  specially  of  leaves  folded  from  the  middle,  so 
that  one  half  is  applied  by  its  upper  surface  to  the 
other  half,  as  in  the  oak,  the  almond-tree,  or  the 
magnolia. 

con-dup  -li-cate,  v.  t.  [Conduplicate,  a.]  To 
double  or  fold  over,  to  duplicate.  (Cockeram.) 

con-dup-ll-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Condupli¬ 
cate,  v.] 

con-dup-li-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conduplicatio, 
from  conduplicatus,  pa.  par.  of  conduplico .]  [Con- 
duplicate,  a.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  process  of  doubling  or  folding 
over ;  a  duplicate,  a  doubling. 

2.  Bot. :  A  form  of  aestivation  in  which  the  sides 
of  an  organ  are  applied  to  each  other  face  to  face. 


con-diir-an  -go,  s.  [A  North  American  Indian 
word.] 

Phar.:  The  dried  stems  and  bark  of  Gonolohua 
condurango  (q.  v.).  This  substance  has  been  tried 
as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  but  was  found  inefficient 
in  its  cure.  It  has,  however,  decided  alterative 
properties,  and  is  a  valued  remedy  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia. 

con-dur  -rite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Condurrow 
mine  near  Helstone  in  Cornwall,  England,  where  it 
is  found;  with  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).  _ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Domeykite.  It  is  black  and 
soft,  soiling  the  fingers.  Sometimes  it  is  formed  of 
Domeykite  with  arsenite  of  copper  and  sulphide  of 
the  same  metal.  The  arsenic  in  its  composition 
causes  it  to  give  forth  an  alliaceous  odor  when 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 

con-dy  -lar,  a.  [Modeled  as  if  from  a  Mod.  Lat. 
condylaris. ]  Containing,  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to,  condyles. 

“The  condylar  portions  or  ex-occipitals  bear  the  articu¬ 
lating  condyles  on  their  lower  part,  close  to  the  margin, 
of  the  foramen  magnum  in  its  anterior  half.” — Quain: 
Anat.  (8th  ed.),  i.  33. 

IT  Among  the  bones  of  the  head  there  are  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  condylar  foramen. 

IT  Condylar  surfaces  of  the  tibia : 

Anat.:  Two  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces 
which  sustain  the  femur. 

con-dyle,  s.  [Lat.  condylus,  from  Gr.  kondylos 
=the  knob  formed  by  a  bent  hand;  a  knuckle, 
especially  of  the  hand.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  An  eminence  bearing  a  flattened 
articular  surface. 

][  The  term  has  been  variously  applied  by  anat¬ 
omists,  but  the  foregoing  is  the  meaning  most 
frequently  assigned  to  it.  (Quain.) 

If  There  are  condyles  of  the  femur,  of  the  hume¬ 
rus,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  Compar. :  The  corresponding  parts  in  the  ver- 
tebrata.  It  is  used  of  the  surface  by  which  one 
bone  articulates  with  another,  and  especially  of  the 
articulate  surface  or  surfaces  by  which  the  skull 
articulates  with  the  vertebral  column.  (Nicholson.) 

con-dyl'-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  condylium ;  Gr. 
kondylion,  dimin  of  kondylos .]  [Condyle.] 

Bot. :  The  antherid  of  a  chara. 

con  -dy-lbid,  a.  [Gr.  kondylos —  ...  a  knob, 
a  knuckle,  and  eidos— form,  appearance.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  condyle. 

con-dy-lope,  s.  The  same  as  Condyloped  and 
Condylopod  (q.  v.). 

con-dy'-lo-ped,  s.  [Lat.  condylus  and  peg 
(genit.  pedis) .]  The  same  as  Condylopod  (q.  v.). 

con-dy -lo-pods,  con-dy-lop'-o-da,  s.pl.  [Gr. 

kondylos— a  knob,  a  knuckle,  and  pous,  genit .  podos 
—  a.  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  articulate  animals  with  jointed  legs, 
such  as  the  spiders  and  the  crabs.  (Owen.) 

con-dyl-iir  s.  [Gr.  kondylos=a  knob,  a 
knuckle,  and  oura— the  tail.  So  named  from  an 
assemblage  of  small  cartilaginous  filaments,  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  star  in  appearance,  which  La 
Faille  erroneously  represented  as  being  on  the  tail, 
whereas  they  really  are  upon  the  nose.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Talpid®  (Moles).  The  species 
which  are  called  Star-noses  are  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  Condylura  macroura,  from  the  region  of  the 
Columbia  river,  being  the  best  known.  [Sfar- 
nosed  Mole.] 

cone,  s.  [In  Sw.  kon;  Wei.  con;  Fr.  c6ne;  Port. 
cone;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cono ;  Lat.  conus;  Gr.  konos— 

.  .  .  a  mathematical  cone,  ...  a  pine-cone, 
from  the  Sansc.  root  co= to  bring  to  a  point.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

2.  Anything  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  mathe¬ 
matical  cone. 

“  Now  had  Night  measur’d  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.,  776. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geom.:  A  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  the 
sides  containing  the  right  angle,  which  side 
remains  fixed.  If  the  fixed  side  be  equal  to  the 
other  side  containing  the  right  angle,  the  cone  is 
called  a  right-angled  cone ;  if  it  be  less  than  the 
other  side,  an  obtuse-angled,  and,  if  greater,  an 
acute-angled  cone.  The  axis  of  the  cone  is  the  fixed 
straight  line  about  which  the  triangle  revolves. 
The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  described  by  that 
side  containing  the  right  angle  which  revolves. 
Similar  cones  are  those  which  Have  their  axes  and 
the  diameters  of  their  bases  proportionals.  (Euclid.) 

2.  Optics:  A  pencil  of  rays  of  light  emanating 
from  a  point  and  diverging  as  they  proceed  on  their 
course. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
.or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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3.  Astron. :  A  conical-shaped  shadow  projected  by 
a  planet  on  the  other  side  from  that  on  which  it  is 
illuminated  by  the  sun. 

4.  Geol. :  A  conical  mound  or  hill  produced  by  the 
showering  down  around  the  orifice  of  eruption  of 
scoriae,  dust,  and  the  various  other  materials 
ejected.  Many  hundreds  of  such  cones  may  be  seen 
in  France  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne, 
Velay,  and  Yivarais,  arranged  in  chains  of  hills. 
Sometimes  such  a  cone  becomes  truncated  by  a 
portion  of  the  volcano  falling  in  during  an  erup¬ 
tion.  Papandayang,  in  Java,  did  so  in  1772,  and  a 
volcano  in  Alaska  in  1786.  (Lyell.) 

5.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  English  name  of  any  shell  of  the  large 
tropical  molluscous  genus  Conus  (q.  v.  j.  The  name 
also  of  any  animal  of  that  genus. 

(2)  PI.  (cones):  The  English  name  of  the  Conidae, 
a  family  of  Gasteropodous  mollusks. 

6.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  anthocarpous  or  collective 
fruit,  called  also  Strobilus,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
mathematical  cone,  and  consisting  of  an  ament, 
the  carpella  of  which  are  (scale-like)  spread  open, 
and  bear  naked  seeds.  Sometimes  these  scales  are 
thin  with  little  cohesion,  but  frequently  they  are 
woody  and  cohere  into  a  single  tuberculated  mass. 
A  modification  of  it  is  the  Galbulus,  which  is  glob¬ 
ular,  and  has  the  heads  of  the  carpella  much 
enlarged.  The  fruit  of  the  Scotch  Fir  ( Pinus  syl- 
vestris)  is  a  genuine  cone,  while  the  Juniper  is  a 
galbulus,  with  fleshy  coherent  carpella.  It  used  to 
be  considered  as  a  spike  in  which  the  rachis  and 
bracts  have  become  partially  lignified,  or  in  which 
the  bracts  are  membranous.  But  more  recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  it  is  not  a  collection 
of  flowers,  but  an  assemblage  of  seeds,  fruit,  or 
pseudo-carp  resulting  from  a  single  flower.  The 
top  furnishes  an  instance  of  a  true  strobilus  or  cone 
with  membranous  bracts. 


“  The  cones  dependent,  long  and  smooth,  growing  from 
the  top  of  the  branch.” — Evelyn. 

7.  Gun-making :  The  vent-plug  which  is  screwed 
into  the  barrel  of  a  fire-arm.  The  outer  end  is  the 
nipple  for  receiving  the  percussion-cap. 

If  Purple  cone: 

Bot. :  A.  plant,  one  of  the  Echinaceee,  order  Com- 
positee. 

cone-bit,  s.  A  boring  bit  of  conical  form. 

cone-compasses,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  compasses  with 
a  cone  or  bullet  on  one  leg,  to  set  in  a  hole ;  bullet- 
compasses. 

cone- flower,  s.  A  plant,  genus  Rudbeckia,  order 
Compositse. 

cone-gear,  s.  A  mode  of  transmitting  motion, 
consisting  of  two  cones  rolling  together. 

cone-head,  s. 

Hort. :  The  name  given  by  gardeners  to  Strobilan- 
tfaes,  a  genus  of  Acanthaceae. 

cone-in-cone,  a.  Resembling  a  series  of  hollow 
cones,  each  inserted  in  the  one  next  exceeding  it  in 
size,  like  the  small  pill-boxes  at  a  druggist’s.  This 
structure  is  occasionally  found  in  coal,  limestone, 
&c. 

cone-joint,  s.  A  joint  formed  by  a  double  cone 
of  iron  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be 
joined,  and  tightened  by  screw-bolts. 

cone-plate,  s. 

Mech. :  A  strong  plate  of  cast  iron  fixed  vertically 
to  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  with  a  conical  hole  in  it,  to 
form  a  support  for  the  end  of  a  shaft  which  it  is 
required  to  bore.  ( Weale.) 

cone-pulley,  s. 

1.  An  arrangement  for  varying  the  speed  of  the 
bobbin  in  spinning-machines,  giving  them  a  gradu¬ 
ally  decreasing  velocity  as  the  roving  is  wound 
thereon,  so  as  to  keep  an  equal  strain  on  the  roving. 
(The  lower  pulley  is  driven  with  a  uniform  speed, 
and  communicates  motion  to  the  other  by  a  band 
which  is  slipped  toward  the  larger  end  of  the  upper 
roller  as  the  roving  gradually  fills  the  bobbin. 

|  2.  Mach. :  A  pulley  with  several  faces  of  varying 
diameter,  so  as  to  obtain  varying  speeds  of  the  man¬ 
drel  ;  a  speed-pulley. 

cone-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  cone ;  conical. 

cone-shell,  s.  The  English  name  of  Conus,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  molluscous  family  Conidae 
(q.  v.). 

cone-valve,  s.  A  hollow  valve  having  a  conical, 
perforated  face,  through  which  water  is  discharged 
when  the  valve  rises,  without  impinging  directly 
upon  the  valve-face  or  seat. 

Cone-vise  coupling :  A  mode  of  connecting  the  ends 
of  shafting,  consisting  of  an  outer  sleeve  and  two 
inner  sleeves. 

I  cone-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  with  several  applica¬ 
tions:  (l'>  Two  frustums  are  in  apposition,  one 
having  teeth  on  its  face  and  the  other  a  spirally 
arranged  row  of  studs.  The  toothed  wheel  at  its 
small  end  acts  upon  studs  on  the  larger  portion  of 
the  opposite  wheel  and  conversely.  The  effect  is  to 


confer  a  regular  variability  of  rotation  to  the  stud- 
wheel  from  a  regular  rotation  of  the  driving-frus¬ 
tum.  (2)  The  frustum,  being  driven  by  the  motor, 
communicates  motion  to  the  wheel  above  it.  This 
is  not  intermittent  or  variable,  but  is  adjustable. 
The  nearer  the  upper  wheel  is  to  the  base  of  the 
cone,  the  faster  will  it  rotate,  and  conversely. 

cd-nen-chf'-mgi,,  s.  [Gr.  kdnos= a  cone,  and 
engchyma=a.n  infusion.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Morren  to  the 
conical  cells  existing  in  hairs. 

conepate,  conepatl,  s.  [Mexican.]  The  name 
given  m  Mexico  to  the  Skunk  ( Mephitis  Amer¬ 
icana),  an  animal  of  the  Mustelid®  or  Weasel 
family. 

CO-nes-sI-bark,  s.  A  kind  of  bark  obtained  from 
an  Indian  plant,  Wrightia  antidysenterica,  of  the 
order  Apocynacese.  It  is  a  valuable  astringent  and 
febrifuge.  In  Malabar  it  is  called  Palapatta. 
( Lindley .) 

co'-ney,  c5'-ny,  s.  [Cony.] 
coney-fish,  s.  [Cony-fish.] 
con-fab,  s.  A  contraction  of  confabulation 
(q.  v.).]  Familiar  talk  or  conversation;  chat, 
gossip. 

“  He  made  me  follow  him  into  the  library  that  we  might 
continue  our  confab  without  interruption.” — Mad.  jy  Arb- 
lay:  Diary,  i.  179. 

con '-fab,  v.  i.  [Confab,  s.]  To  chat  familiarly 
or  easily ;  to  confabulate. 

“  Mr.  Thrale  and  I  were  dressing,  and  as  usual  confab¬ 
bing .” — Mad.  iy  Arblay:  Diary,  i.  120. 

con-fab -u-lg,r,  a.  [Confabulate.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  confabulation. 

c6n-fab'-u-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  confabulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  confabulor=to  talk  together:  con=cum= 
with,  and fabulor— to  talk;  fabula=&  tale,  a  narra¬ 
tive.]  To  talk  familiarly  together;  to  chat,  to 
gossip,  to  prattle. 

“I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no.” 

Cowper:  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

fcon-fab-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  confabulatio,  from 
confabulatus,  pa.  par.  of  confabulor.)  The  act  of 
talking  familiarly;  easy,  careless  conversation; 
chat,  gossip. 

“Friends’  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times, 
.  .  .” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  289. 

c6n-fab'-R-la-tor,  s.  [En g.  confabulat(e) ; -or.) 
One  who  engages  in  familiar  talk  with  another. 

“  The  knot  of  confabulators.” — Lytton. 

c6n-fab  -u-la-tor-y ,  *c6n-fab'-u-la-tor-Ie,  a. 
[Eng.  confabulat(e),  and  suff.  -ory ;  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
confabulatorius,  from  confabulor .]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  confabulation. 

“ ...  a  confabulatorie  epitaph.” — Weaver;  Funeral 
Mon.,  p.  577. 

♦con-fa-mil'-I-ar,  a.  [Low  Lat.  confamiliaris: 
con  =  cum  =  with,  together;  familiaris  —  familiar 
(q.  v.).]  Very  intimate  or  familiar. 

“  .  .  .  some  of  them  were  more  confamiliar  and 

analogous  to  some  of  our  transactions,  than  others.”— 
Glanville:  Pre-Exist,  of  Souls,  p.  80. 


*con-far-I-a/-tion,  s.  [Lat.  confari= to  speak 
together.]  A  talking  together,  a  discussion. 


“Satisfied  with  the  confariation  of  reasonable  men.” — 
Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  9L 

con-far-re-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  confarreatio,  from 
con=ewm=: with,/ together,  and  farreus=ol  or  per¬ 
taining  to  corn ;  far— corn,  spelt.  ]  _ 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  solemnization  of  matrimony 
among  the  Romans  by  the  ceremony  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  bride  tasting  of  a  cake  made  of  flour, 
salt  and  water  in  the  presence  of  the  high  priest  and 
not  less  than  ten  witnesses. 


“  The  ceremony  used  at  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage 
was  called  confarreation,  .  .  .” — Brand:  Popular  An¬ 
tiquities. 

con-fat'-ed,  a.  [Prof,  con,  and  fated  (q.  v.).] 
Fated  or  decreed  by  fate  at  the  same  time  with 
something  else. 

“.  .  .  when  a  sick  man  is  fated  to  recover,  it  is  con- 
fated  that  he  shall  send  for  a  physician.” — Search:  Free¬ 
will,  Foreknowledge,  and  Fate,  p.  223. 

con'-fect,  a.  [Lat.  confectus.)  Made  up,  com¬ 
pounded. 

“The  substance  or  matter  which  is  holy  chrism  confect 
(as  they  say)  and  made  of  oil-olive  and  balm.” — Rogers: 
39  Articles,  p.  253.  (1607.) 

con-fect’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  confectum,  sup.  of  conflcio 
=to  prepare:  con—cum= with,  &ml  facio— to  make; 
Fr.  confire .]  [Comfit.1 

*1.  To  make  up  together ;  to  compound,  to  mingle 
or  mix  (lit.  <&  fig.). 

“  And  yet  those  dainties  of  my  joyes, 

Are  still  confected  with  some  feares.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  s.  6. 


2.  To  make  up  or  prepare,  as  sweetmeats  or  pre¬ 
serves  ;  to  preserve  with  sugar. 

“  Nor  roses-oil  from  Naples,  Capua, 

Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia.” 

W.  Brown:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

con'-fect,  s.  [Lat.  confectum,  neut.  of  confectus, 
pa.  par.  of  conflcio.)  A  sweetmeat,  now  corrupted 
into  Comfit  (q.  v.). 

“At  supper  eat  a  pippin  roasted,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar  of  roses  and  carraway  confects." — Harvey:  On  Con, 
sumption. 

con-fect'-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  confect;  -ary.) 

I.  As  adj.:  Made  up  of  various  parts  or  ingredi¬ 
ents  (lit.  dk fig.). 

"Confect ary  impieties  and  hopeful  conclusions.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  10. 

II.  Ms  subst.:  A  compound,  a  result,  a  supple¬ 
ment. 

“  To  which  third  I  shall  add  this  fourth  as  a  necessary 
and  manifest  confectary  thereof.” — Glanville :  Saducismus 
Triumphatus,  pt.  i.,  p.  92. 

c6n-fec-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confect,  v.) 

con-fec'-tiflg,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Confect,  «.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  compounding 
or  mixing,  or  of  preserving  with  sugar. 

“  They  do  not  observe  the  confecting  of  the  ointment." 
— Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  998. 

con-fec'-tion,  *con-fec-cioun,  s.  [Lat.  confeg- 
tio,  from  confectus,  pa.  par.  of  conflcio.)  [Confect.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Gen. :  A  composition,  mixture,  or  compound 
of  several  ingredients  or  materials. 

“A  oonfeccioun  of  brymston  and  of  blaksalt.” — Trevisa, 
L  221. 

“  Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v,  3. 

2.  Spec.:  A  sweetmeat  or  preparation  of  fruit 
preserved  in  sugar. 

“  .  .  .  confections  and  fruits  of  numberless  sweets 
and  flavors.” — Addison. 

II.  Pharm.  (pi.  corfectiones) :  Compounds  pre¬ 
pared  with  sugar  or  honey.  Also  called  Electuaries, 
or  Conserves. 

confection-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  making  comfits  or 
other  confections  which  require  to  be  rolled  upon 
one  another  while  being  dried  by  heat.  (Knight.) 

*c6n-fec'-tion-(ir-f ,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  confection; 
-ary.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Prepared  or  preserved  as  a  confec¬ 
tion. 

“The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum.” 

Cowper;  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  confectioner. 

“And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries 
and  to  be  cooks,  .  .  .” — 1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

2.  A  store-place  for  sweetmeats,  &c. 

“Here,  Ladies,  are  the  keys  of  the  stores:  of  the  con¬ 
fectionary .  .  .” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  voL  ii., 
let.  19. 

con-fec’-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  confection;  -er.) 

*1.  One  who  compounds  or  mixes  ingredients. 

“Canidia  Neopolitana  was  confectioner  of  unguents.” 
— Heywoode;  Gynaikeion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  prepare  or  sell  confec¬ 
tions,  sweetmeats,  &c. 

‘‘Confectioners  make  much  use  of  whites  of  eggs.” — 
Boyle. 

con-fec'-tion-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  confection;  -ery.) 

1.  Sweetmeats  or  preserves  generally ;  confections, 
candies,  &c.,  or  anything  sold  by  a  confectioner. 
These  are  prepared  either  from  cane-sugar,  glucose, 
or  honey,  flavored  with  essences,  and  in  most  cases 
colored  with  various  coloring  matters.  Some  of  the 
colors  used  are  harmless,  such  as  cochineal,  car¬ 
mine,  saffron,  &c. ;  but  others  are  poisonous,  such 
as  the  bright  greens  containing  arsenic  and  copper, 
chrome  yellow,  Prussian  blue,  or  aniline,  and  should 
be  avoided.  Highly  colored  confectionery,  unless 
guaranteed  pure,  should  always  be  looked  on  with 
more  or  less  suspicion. 

2.  A  place  where  sweetmeats,  confections,  &c.,  are 
sold ;  a  confectioner’s  shop. 

*COH'-feC-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  confect ;  -ory .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  art  or  trade  of  a  confectioner. 

“ .  .  .  the  wanton  might 
Of  confectory  art  .  .  .” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  iv.  127. 

*con-fec-tour,  *c6n-fec'-tiire, s.  [Er .confiture.) 
A  confect,  a  sweetmeat,  a  confection. 

“  .  .  .  bot  alswa  of  droggis,  confectouris  and  spiceia, 

.  .  .’’—Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1581  (ed.  1814),  p.  22L 


bdil  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  <jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  — f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shijin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*C0n-fed  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  form  of  confed¬ 
erate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  confederate,  to  unite  by  a  league, 
to  associate. 

“  -  •  ■  whether  they  will  confeder  themselfs  with  and 

other  outward  prynce.”—  Burnet:  Bee.  No.  31,  Prop,  to  the 
King’s  Council. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  join  with,  to  associate  one’s  self  to. 

“  So  for  purpose  she  thought  it  very  good 

With  former  foes  in  friendship  to  confeder.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  337. 

con-fed  -er-a§-y,  s.  [Eng.  confederate ) ;  -y.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  league  or  compact  by  which  several  persons 
engage  to  support  each  other;  a  union,  an  engage¬ 
ment,  a  treaty. 

“Judas  sent  them  to  Rome,  to  make  a  league  of  amity 
Bud  confederacy  with  them.” — 1  Maccabees  viii.  17. 

2.  A  number  of  persons,  parties,  or  states,  confed¬ 
erated  for  mutual  aid  and  support;  a  league,  a 
confederation,  a  coalition. 

“  .  .  .  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confed¬ 
eracy  zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confed¬ 
eracy  zealous  for  liberty  and  progress.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Bug.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Law :  A  combination  or  conspiracy  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  carry  out  any  illegal  act. 

con-fed'-er-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  confcederatus,  pa. 
par.  of  confoedero— to  join  or  ally  by  treaty,  from 
con= cum = with,  together,  and  fcedero=to  make  a 
treaty  ;  faedus=  a  treaty ;  Fr.  eonfiderer.} 

A.  As  Adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1  Lit. :  United,  joined,  or  associated  by  a  league, 
compact,  or  treaty. 

“  .  .  .  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  .  .  .” 

Cowper :  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Allied,  united,  in  league. 

“  My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand.” 

Shakesp ,  Rich.  IB,  v.  8. 

II.  Hist. :  Pertaining  to  the  Confederate  States  or 
their  cause. 

H  Confederate  States  of  North  America: 

Hist.:  The  name  assumed  by  the  Southern  or 
Slave-holding  States  which  in  1860  and  1861  seceded 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  maintaining 
their  separation  by  war,  and  supporting  for  a  time 
with  great  heroism,  but  not  with  ultimate  success, 
their  attempt  at  separation.  From  the  first  slavery 
had  flourished  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
while,  speaking  broadly,  the  North  had  been  free 
from  it,  and  year  by  year  contained  an  increasing 
number  of  abolitionists,  eager  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  everywhere.  Up  till  1860  the  South  had 
voting  power  sufficient  to  elect  men  of  democratic 
or  Southern  views  to  the  United  States  Presidential 
chair,  but  in  November,  1860,  a  nominee  of  the 
“republican”  North,  Abraham  Lincoln, waslegally 
elected  chief  ruler.  The  South  feared  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  against  the  “  domestic  institution” 
which  it  cherished,  and  rejected  all  his  protesta¬ 
tions  that  he  would  strictly  conform  to  the  law.  On 
the  20th  December,  1860,  South  Carolina  led  the  way 
in  secession,  followed  by  Alabama,  Florida,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  part  of  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  These 
took  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  North 
America,  while  their  opponents  called  themselves 
Foderals.  The  secessionists  on  February  8th,  1861, 
elected  Jefferson  Davis  their  President.  On  May 
13th  Fort  Sumter,  near  Charleston,  was  taken  by 
the  South  Carolinians,  and  a  challenge  thus  thrown 
down  to  the  North,  which,  being  accepted,  com¬ 
menced  a  sanguinary  war.  On  the  21st  of  July  the 
first  great  battle,  that  of  Bull  Run,  took  place. 
After  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  General 
Grant,  on  April  9th,  1865,  the  Confederate  cause 
became  hopeless,  and  peace  was  soon  afterward 
restored.  The  war  has  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  [Battle.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen. :  One  joined  or  associated  with  another 
for  mutual  aid  and  support  in  any  enterprise ;  an 
ally,  an  associate. 

(1)  In  a  good  or  at  least  doubtful  sense  : 

“For  this  cause  all  the  confederate^  beynge  assembled 
by  the  Lacedemonyans  for  thys  matter,  they  were  con- 
terite  that  the  peace  should  be  concluded.” — Nicoll:  Thu¬ 
cydides,  fol.  131. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense :  An  accomplice. 

“  .  .  .  he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Spec. :  An  adherent  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Confederate  Veterans,  United,  s.  An  asso¬ 
ciation  organized  at  New  Orleans,  June  10,  1889, 
which,  according  to  its  constitution,  “will  en¬ 
deavor  to  unite  in  a  general  federation  all  associa¬ 
tions  of  Confederate  veterans,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
ut-w  in  existence  or  hereafter  to  be  formed;  gather 


authentic  data  for  an  impartial  history  of  the 
war  between  the  States ;  preserve  relics,  mementos 
of  the  same;  cherish  the  ties  of  friendship  that 
should  exist  among  men  who  have  shared  com¬ 
mon  dangers,  common  sufferings  and  privations; 
care  for  the  disabled  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  needy ;  protect  the  widows  and  the  orphans  ;  and 
make  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  resources  of  every 
member,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  of  our 
comrades  who  have  preceded  us  in  eternity.”  The 
association  reported  a  membership  in  1898  of  about 
40,000. 

con  fed  -er-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Confederate,  a.] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  join  together  in  a  league  or  con¬ 
federation  ;  to  unite  for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and 
support;  to  league. 

fB.  Trans.:  To  join  in  a  league  or  compact,  to 
ally,  to  unite. 

“  With  these  the  Piereies  them  confederate.” — Daniel. 
con-fed'-er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confeder¬ 
ate,  v .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

2  Hist. :  Murdock’s  translation  of  the  Lat.  word 
Fcederati ,  applied  to  a  sub-division  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  among  the  Manichseans  and  the  Cathari. 
They  were  not  strictly  bound  down  as  the  “  Com¬ 
forted”  ( Consolati ),  but  promised  before  death  to 
enter  into  the  latter  class.  ( Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  ed. 
Murdock,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  5,  §  6.) 
con-fed-er-a-ter,  s.  [Confederator.J 
cbn-fed  -er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.  [Confed¬ 
erate,  v. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  entering  into  a  confed¬ 
eracy  or  alliance ;  confederation. 

“  It  is  a  confederating  with  him  to  whom  the  sacrifice  ia 
offered.” — Atterbury. 

con-fed-er-a-tion,  *con-fed-er-a-cyon,  s.  [Fr. 

confederation ;  Lat.  confcederottio,  from  confcedera¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  confcedero. J 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  confederating;  a  league,  compactor 
alliance  between  several  parties  for  purposes  of 
mutual  aid  and  support. 

"  The  three  princes  enter  into  some  strict  league  and 
confederation  among  themselves.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  Those  who  enter  into  a  league  or  confederacy  ; 
confederates. 

II.  Fig. :  A  union,  or  united  body. 

“It  is  not  a  single  star,  but  like  a  constellation,  and 
particularly  as  the  Pleiades,  where  one  of  the  seven  hath 
almost  no  light .  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the  same 
confederation  with  those  which  half  the  world  do  at  one 
time  see.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 
K  (1)  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  : 

Hist. :  A  confederacy  of  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine,  aggregated  roundFrance,  the  founder  being 
Napoleon  I.,  who  constituted  it  on  July  12,  1806.  It 
soon  afterward  consisted  of  France,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  with  various 
smaller  states.  The  nominal  capital  was  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  though  of  course  its  policy  was 
directed  from  Paris.  It  fell  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  in  1814.  In  1815  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
Germanic  Confederation  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Germanic  Confederation: 

Hist. :  A  confederation  of  the  German  states,  in¬ 
stituted  in  1815,  and  continuing  till  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1871,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  German 
Empire. 

(3)  Swiss  Confederation  : 

Polit.,  Geog.,  &  Hist.:  A  confederation  of  the  22 
Swiss  cantons.  Up  till  1848  Switzerland  constituted 
a  league  of  semi-independent  states,  but  in  the  year 
1848  it  became  a  “bun desstaat,”  or  united  confed¬ 
eracy,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  till  the  present 
time.  The  present  constitution  received  national 
sanction  by  a  vote  of  the  people  on  April  19, 1874, 
and  came  into  force  on  May  29  of  the  same  year.  It 
vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  author¬ 
ity  in  a  Federal  Assembly  consisting  of  two  houses 
— a  state  council  and  a  national  one — the  first  with 
44  members,  the  latter  135.  Every  citizen  of  the 
republic  above  twenty  years  old  may  vote,  and  there 
is  a  general  election  every  three  years. 

con-fed-er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  confederate ); 
-tve.J  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  confedera¬ 
tion. 

The  Confederative  States  composed  of  Monarchical 
Governments.” — London  Daily  News. 

con-fed  -er-a-tor,  *con-fed-er-a-tour,  s.  [Eng. 

confederate)  i  -or,  -our .]  One  who  enters  into  a 
confederacy ;  a  confederate,  an  ally. 

The  one  halfe  the  confederators  shall  and  may  employ.” 

■ — Grafton:  Chronicle. 

*con-fed'-er-a-ty,  *con-fed  -er-a-tie,  s.  [Eng. 
confederate)  ;  -y.\  A  confederacy  or  confederation. 

( Nicoll :  Thucydides.) 


con-fer’,  *con-ferre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  confero—ta 
bring  together :  con=cum—v/ith,  together,  and  fero 
=to  bring,  to  bear;  Fr.  confer ir ;  Sp.  conferir;  Ital. 
confer  ire.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bring  together  for  the  purposes  of  compar¬ 
ison  ;  to  discuss,  to  compare,  to  examine. 

“  The  captaine  generall  assembling  the  masters  to¬ 
gether  once  euery  week  ...  to  conferre  all  the  obser- 
uations,  and  notes  of  the  said  ships,  .  .  .” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  226. 

*2.  To  apply,  to  turn,  to  direct. 

“  Conferre  all  thy  studie,  all  thy  time,  all  thy  treasure 
to  the  atteining  of  ye  sacred  and  sincere  knowledge  of 
diuinitie.” — Lyly:  Euphues.,  p.  112. 

3.  To  bestow,  to  grant  as  a  permanent  gift  or  pos¬ 
session. 

“Thou  conferrest  the  benefits,  and  he  receives  them 
.  .  .” — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull. 

(a)  Followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the  recipient. 

“  Rest  to  the  limbs,  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds.”  Waller. 

*{b)  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

“  Everything  seems  to  have  some  beneficial  tendency, 
according  to  which  it  confers  somewhat  to  the  need 
.  .  .  of  the  principal  creatures.”  —Barrow:  Sermons, 
i.  4. 

*{e)  With  two  objects. 

“  We  should  confer 

These  Trojans  their  due  fate  and  death.” 

Chapman :  Iliad,  ii.  307. 

*4.  To  contribute,  to  help,  to  conduce,  to  tend. 

“the  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting 
together,  doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union.” 
— Glanville. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
thoughts,  ideas,  or  plans ;  to  discuss,  to  converse, 
to  consult,  to  compare  views.  (Followed  by  with 
before  the  person  consulted,  and  of  before  the  mat¬ 
ter  considered.) 

“  .  .  .  he  is  now  ready  to  discuss  the  conditions  of 

peace;  and  with  that  view  he  has  conferred  with  his  col¬ 
leagues.” — London  Times. 

2.  To  contribute,  to  help,  to  conduce. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confer 
and  to  bestow:  “  Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority; 
bestoiving  that  of  charity  or  generosity.  Princes 
and  men  in  power  confer ;  people  in  a  private  sta¬ 
tion  bestow.  Honors,  dignities,  privileges,  and  rank, 
are  the  things  conferred;  favors,  kindnesses,  and 
pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  bestowed.  Merit, 
favor,  interest,  capriee,  or  intrigue,  gives  rise  to 
conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private  affec¬ 
tion,  lead  to  bestoiving.  England  affords  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit,  though  not  of  elevated  birth:  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires 
its  followers  with  a  desire  of  bestowing  their  goods 
on  the  poor  and  necessitous.  It  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  on  the  unthankful :  the  value  of  a  kind¬ 
ness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  bestowed.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

tcon-fer-ee',  s.  [Eng.  confer;  -ee.] 

1.  One  with  whom  a  person  confers,  discusses,  ojh 
consults. 

2.  [CONFEREEE.] 

con'-fer-enge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conferens,  pr, 
par.  of  confero— to  bring  together.]  [Confer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  comparing  or  collating  two  or  more 
things  together ;  comparison,  collation. 

“The  conference  of  these  two  places,  containing  so 
excellent  a  piece  of  learning  as  this,  expressed  by  bo 
worthy  a  wit  as  Tully’ s  was,  must  needs  bring  on  pleasure 
to  him  that  maketh  a  true  account  of  learning.” — Aschann 
Schoolmaster. 

*2.  The  act  of  considering ;  discussing  or  consider¬ 
ing  mentally. 

“Read  the  place,  and  ye  shall  take  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  conference  of  it.”—  Ascham.  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 

3.  The  act  of  comparing  views,  ideas,  or  plans: 
discussion,  consultation  ;  interchange  of  views. 

“Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready  man.” 
— Bacon:  Essays,  No.  50. 

*4.  Analogy  or  agreement. 

“John  Knox  does  not  meit  the  heid  of  my  partickle 
quhair  I  do  mark  the  conferrence  betuix  the  phrase  of  the 
scriptures  alleged  be  vs  baith.”— Ressoning,  Crosraauell  & 
J.  Knox,  F.  18,  a.  19,  b. 

5.  A  meeting  or  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  or  comparing  views  and  ideas ;  or  for  tho 
settlement  and  adjustment  of  differences. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  zirliat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=kw! 


conference 
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confessant 


/ 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Diplomacy :  A  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  different  powers  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
differences.  For  details  see  example. 

“It  would,  tend  to  uniformity  of  expression  in  this 
great  debate  if  you  would  state  that  the  business  of  a 
Conference  is  a  Protocol— that  of  a  Congress,  a  Treaty. 
Many  hon.  members  have  spoken  of  a  Conference  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  way  of  peace  is 
by  a  Congress.” — London  Times,  February  2,  1878. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  represented  by  their  committees  to  arrange 
for  the  introduction  or  conduct  of  bills. 

3.  Law :  A  meeting  between  a  barrister  or  other 
advocate  and  a  solicitor  to  consult  about  the  case 
of  the  client  for  whom  they  are  acting. 

4.  Ecclesiology  : 

(1)  A  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  any  Church  for 
the  consideration  and  regulation  of  church  matters, 

“  Soon  after  his  return  from  America,  he  had  com¬ 
menced  the  Annual  Conference  of  Preachers,  .  .  • 

Newman:  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  i.,  §  1. 

(a)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(b)  Spec. :  An  annual  gathering  of  the  ministers, 
now  with  a  certain  number  of  lay  representatives  of 
the  several  Methodist  congregations,  to  deliberate 
tipon  the  affairs  of  the  religions  denomination  to 
Which  they  belong.  [Methodism.] 

(2)  A  meeting,  not  held  at  stated  intervals,  but 
arranged  to  adjust  some  difference  which  may 
exist  between  Churches  or  sections  of  Churches. 

IT  Many  conferences  have  taken  place  abroad 
between  Churches  or  parties  in  Churches.  Thus 
there  were  conferences  between  Lutherans  and 
Roman  Catholics  at  Ratisbon  in  A.  D.  1601 ;  one  in 
1685  between  John  Claude,  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  and  James  B6nigne  Bossuet,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  and  one  at  Thom  in  1645,  with  the  view  of 
reconciling  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  ;  but  the  conference  to  which  the  name  is 
most  frequently  applied  in  England  was  that  at 
Hampton  Court. 

If  Hampton  Court  Conference  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  conference  between  King  James  L  of 
England,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  Puritan  parties  in  the  Church. 
In  October,  1603,  the  king  appointed  the  conference. 
Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Hampton  Court  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1604,  James  on  that  day  receiving 
the  Anglicans.  The  second  day,  January  16th,  the 
Puritans  were  admitted  to  make  their  statement 
and  discuss  it  with  their  opponents.  The  third  day, 
January  18th,  the  bishops  and  deans  were  called  in 
to  settle  with  the  king  what  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Church.  Then  the 
Puritans  were  called  in  to  have  the  decision  inti¬ 
mated  to  them,  and  the  conference  closed. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  conference  and  con¬ 
versation,  see  Conversation. 

con'-fer-entje,  v.  i.  [Conference,  s.]  To  take 
counsel,  to  consult  together. 

con  -fer-en-§ihg,  s.  [Conference,  «.]  Consul¬ 
tation,  conferring,  conference. 

“There  was  of  course  long  conferencing,  long  consult¬ 
ing.”—  Carlyle:  Fred.  Great,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  11. 

con-fer-en’-tial,  a.  [Eng.  conferenc(e);  -ial.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  conference  or  discussion. 

con-fer -ment  (1),  s.  [Eng.  conferm— confirm; 
-went.]  Confirmation. 

“He  made  ac  conferment  to  Westmynstre  of  eehe 
thynge.” — Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

con-fer  -ment  (2),  s.  [Eng.  confer ;  -ment. ]  The 
act  of  conferring,  granting,  or  bestowing ;  as,  the 
conferment  of  degrees  at  the  universities. 

*con-fer  -ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confer;  -able.\  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  conferred. 

“It  qualifies  a  gentleman  for  any  conferrable  honor.” — 
Waterhous :  Arms  and  Armory,  p.  94. 

con-ferred',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confer.] 
con’-fer-ree,  s.  [Eng.  confer;  -ee.]  Oneoawhom 
anything  is  conferred. 

con-fer -rer,  s.  [Eng.  confer ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  confers,  consults,  or  converses  with 
another. 

2.  One  who  confers  or  bestows  ;  a  gran  ter. 

“It  is  an  important  one:  because  several  persons,  as con- 
ferrers  or  receivers,  have  found  their  pleasure  or  account 
In  it.” — Richardson:  Pamela,  let.  xxxii. 

con-fer -ring,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confer.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par .  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  comparing  two  or  more  things  to¬ 
gether;  comparison. 

“  A  careful  comparing  and  conferring  of  one  scripture 
with  another.” — Bishop  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

2.  The  act  of  consulting  or  discussing  together ; 
conference. 

3.  The  act  of  bestowing  or  granting. 


con-fer-r u  -mm-a-  ted,  a.  [Eat.  conferrumi- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  conferrumino  =  to  cement  to¬ 
gether:  con=cum=with,  together,  and  ferrumen= 
content ',  ferrum— iron.) 

Bot.:  Closely  united  or  joined,  so  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable. 

“Embryo  .  .  .  with  its  cotyledons  and  radicals  dis¬ 
tinguishable  or  conferruminated  into  a  solid  mass.”— 
Bindley:  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  p.  63. 

con-fer -va,  s.  [In  Fr.  conferve.  From  Lat.  con¬ 
ferva— a  kind  of  aquatic  plant,  from  conferveo— 
(1)  to  seethe,  to  boil  together;  (2)  to  heal,  to  grow 
together,  which  these  plants  were  supposed  to  do : 
con=  together,  and  ferveo= to  boil.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Conferve®  and  the  order  Confervaee®. 
The  species  consist  of  unbranched  filaments,  com¬ 
posed  of  cylindrical  or  moniliform  cells  with  starch 
granules.  Most  of  the  species  are  marine,  though 
a  few  are  fresh-water.  Rabenhorst  describes  thirty 
in  all. 

con-fer-va  -§e-8e ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  conferva  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.'J 
Bot. :  An  order  of  flowerless  plants,  alliance 
Algales.  They  are  vesicular,  filamentary,  or  mem¬ 
branous  bodies,  multiplied  by  zoOspores  generated 
in  the  interior  at  the  expense  of  the  green  matter. 
They  are  water-plants,  generally  green,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  olive,  violet,  and  red ;  most  of  them  are 
found  in  fresh-water,  attached  or  floating,  some  in 
salt  water,  and  a  few  in  both.  The  Confervaee® 
bea.  the  lichens  Coenogonium  and  Cystocoleus. 

con-fer-va’-Qe-ous,  a.  [Lat.  conferv{a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -aceous.  ]  Belonging  to  the  Conferv®. 

con-fer '-val,  a.  &  s.  [Prom  Lat.  conferva ,  and 
adj.  suff.  -alis.~\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  Conferv®. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (pi.,  Confervals ) :  Plants  of  the  order  Con- 
fervace®. 

“  Henry  has  examined  the  Confervals  in  the  springs  of 
Vichy,  Neris,  and  Yaux,  and  found  small  quantities  of  an 
iodide  in  each.” — Bindley:  Veg.  King.,  3d  ed.  (1853),  p.  18. 

con-fer  -ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  conferv(a) ,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Confervace® 
(q.  v.).  The  cellules  resemble  joints,  arranged  in  a 
net,  or  more  frequently  in  simple  or  branched 
threads  separate  or  combined  by  common  slime. 
It  is  divided  into  four  tribes — (1)  Hydrodictid®,  (2) 
Zygnemid®,  (3)  Confervid®,  (4)  Ch®tophorid®. 

con-fer -vl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  conferv(a) ,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj .  suff.  -idce.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub¬ 
order  Conferve®  (q.  v.).  The  cells  are  tubular, 
united  by  their  truncated  extremities  into  free  sim¬ 
ple  or  branched  threads. 

con-fer'-vlte,  s.  [Lat.  conferv  (a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min..).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants.  [Confer- 

VITE9.] 

con-fer- vl'-te§,  s.  [Lat.  conferv  (a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ites  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Paiceont. :  A  genus,  if  not  even  a  higher  category, 
of  fossil  plants,  supposed  to  be  akin  to  Conferva. 
They  are  found  in  the  Chalk  and  Greensand  of  both 
insular  and  continental  Europe. 

con-fer  -vdid,  a.  &  s.  [La t.  conferva;  Gr.  eidos 
^appearance,  form.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  appearance  of  or  like  the 
Confervas. 

“Covered  over  with  a  parasitic  confervoid  growth.” — 
Macmillan:  Page  of  Nature,  p.  133. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  An  English  name  for  Algals 
resembling  Confervas  or  belonging  to  the  order  Con¬ 
fervace®. 

“The  Chlorospores  or  Confervoids,  the  lowest  order  of 
the  Algae.” — Griffith  &  Henfrey:  Micrograph.  Diet.  (ed. 
1875),  p.  188. 

con-fer-voi-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  confervoid,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algals,  the  same  as  Conferva¬ 
ce®  (q.  v.). 

*Con  fery,*COWn-fer-y,  s.  [An  Anglo-Norman 
word.]  The  Daisy  (Beilis  perennis). 

“  Haysy,  flowre.  Consolida  minor  et  major  dicitur  Con - 
fery  ( Cownfery ,  K.).” — Prompt.  Parv.  (ed.  1865),  p.  112. 

cSn-fess’.-r.  t. &i.  [Er.  confesser;  Ital.  confes- 
sare;  Sp.  &  Port,  confessar,  from  Lat.  confessus, 
pa.  par.  of  confiteor=to  confess ;  con=cum=  with, 
together  \  fate  or  =■  to  confess,  to  acknowledge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  admit;  to  make  ac¬ 
knowledgment  or  avowal,  as  of  a  crime,  fault,  or 
debt. 

“Hold,  Peter,  hold!  I  confess,  I  confess  treason.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 


2.  To  admit,  to  concede,  to  yield,  to  grant. 

“  If  that  the  king 

Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 

Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold.” 

Shakesp.  z  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  recognize  or  acknowledge  the  presence  or 
superiority  of. 

“  Th’  affrighted  gods  confess’d  their  awful  lord.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  1.  529. 

4.  To  own,  to  acknowledge,  to  avow,  to  recognize; 
not  to  deny. 

“Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I 
confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” — Matt. 
x.  32. 

5.  To  leclare  one’s  adhesion  to  or  belief  in. 

“  .  .  .  yet  if  they  pray  toward  this  place,  and  cor+ess 

thy  name,  .  „  .” — 2  Chron.  vi.  26. 

6.  To  prove,  manifest,  show,  or  attest  the  exist¬ 
ence  of. 

“  Goddess  (he  cried),  these  glorious  arms,  that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Hiad,  xix.  26. 

7.  To  manifest,  to  declare,  to  exibit. 

“  Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seiz’d  :  to  him  alone  confess’ d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  1.  264-65. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Of  the  penitent:  To  make  known  or  disclose 
one’s  conscience  to  a  priest  with  a  view  to  obtain 
absolution.  [B.  2.] 

“If  our  sin  be  only  against  God,  yet  to  confess  it  to  His 
minister  may  be  of  good  use.” — Wake:  Preparation  for 
Death. 

2.  Of  the  priest:  To  hear  the  confession  of  a  peni¬ 
tent. 

“I  have  confessed  her.”- — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure,  r. 

B.  Beflexively : 

1.  Gen. :  To  make  known  or  disclose ;  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  avow. 

“  But  she  hir  wolde  not  confesse. 

Whan  thei  hir  asken,  what  she  was.” 

Gower:  Con.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Spec. :  To  make  known  or  disclose  the  state  of 
the  conscience  to  a  priest ;  to  make  confession. 

“  Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confess¬ 
ing  herself  to  this  celebrated  father.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

IT  With  of  before  the  matter  confessed. 

“Confess  thee  freely  o/thy  sin.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  a  confession,  avowal,  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  sins,  faults,  &c. 

“  Now  when  Ezra  had  prayed,  and  when  he  had  con¬ 
fessed,  .  .  — Ezra  x.  1. 

2.  To  acknowledge,  to  avow,  to  admit,  to  own. 

“  Our  foes  themselues  confest  they  bought  full  deere. 
The  hote  pursute  which  they  attempted  there.” 

Gascoigne:  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

3.  Followed  by  a  clause. 

“Josephus  says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  he  was 
dying,  confessed  that  he  suffered  for  the  injuries  which  he 
had  done  to  the  Jews.” — Jortin:  On  the  Christian  Religion, 
Dis.  1. 

4.  Used  loosely  in  the  sense  of  admit,  state,  allow, 
grant. 

“I  must  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful 
prospect  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned.” — Addison: 
On  Italy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  Of  the  penitent :  To  make  confession  to  a  priest. 

“  I  should  confess  to  yon.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1 

*2.  Of  the  priest:  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession 
of  a  penitent. 

“Youre  covent  coveiteth 
To  confesse  and  to  burye 
Kather  than  to  baptize  barhes.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman  6  724. 

2.  Law:  [Confess  and  Avoid.] 

To  confess  and  avoid : 

Law :  To  admit  one  has  done  what  is  alleged 
against  him,  but  to  show  that  there  was  nothing 
illegal  in  his  action.  (Blackstone.) 

II  To  make  a  bottle  confess :  To  drain  it  to  the  last 
drop  by  pouring  or  dripping.  (Scotch.) 

*COH-fes'-sal, s.  [Eng.  confess;  -al.j  Confession. 

“  It  is  good  that  it  be  justified  by  confessal  and  avoid¬ 
ance.” — Puttenham:  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  tit. 

*Con-fes'-sant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  confesser. 1 
One  who  makes  confession  to  a  priest. 

“  .  .  .  one  was  ‘That  they  did  adore  the  genitories  of 
their  priests,’  which,  he  saith,  grew  from  the  posture  of 
the  confessant,  and  the  priest  in  confession  .  ,  .” — 
Bacon:  Apophthegms.  {Latham.) 


b<nl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
„cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  shun,  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


ezpect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?I,  del. 


confessary 
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confident 


*c6n-fes  -sar-£,  s,  [Low  Lat.  confessarius.]  One 
who  hears  or  receives  a  confession ;  a  confessor. 

“  .  .  .  to  reveal  it,  as  treacherous  confessaries.” — Bp. 
Ball:  Serm.,  Works,  ii.  289. 

cfcn-fessed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confess.] 

con-fes  -sed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  confessed;  -ly.] 
Avowedly  ;  in  an  acknowledged  manner. 

“As  regards  direct  action  upon  natural  phenomena 
man’s  will  is  confessedly  powerless.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  45. 

con-fes’-ser,  s.  [Eng.  confess;  -er.]  One  who 
confesses  or  makes  a  confession. 

con-fes'-sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confess.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <ft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  confession. 

con-fes'-sion,  *con-fes-si-oun,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
fessio,  from  confessus,  pa.  par  of  confiteor :  con— 
cum=with,  fully  ;  fateor— to  confess.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  any  crime,  fault,  or 
action  committed.  [II.] 

2.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  or  accuracy 
of  any  statement. 

“Lord  Beaconsfield’s  own  speech  contained  many  un¬ 
designed  confessions  of  this  truth,  .  .  .” — London  Times. 

3.  A' profession,  a  declaration,  an  avowal. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  The  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  by  the 
debtor  before  a  justice;  also  the  pleading  guilty  to 
an  indictment.  i 

2.  Eccles.:  [Sacramental  Confession.] 

“.  .  .  all  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  auricular  confession.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  Auricular  confession:  [Auricular.  See  also 
Sacramental  confession  in  this  article.] 

2.  Confession  and  avoidance  (Law) :  A  term  used 
when  a  plaintiff  in  his  replication  to  a  defendant’s 

lea  confesses  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  the  plea ; 
ut  at  the  same  time  introduces  some  new  matter 
or  distinction  consistent  with  the  plaintiff  ’s  former 
declaration. 

3.  Confession  of  action : 

Law :  The  confession  that  an  action  against  one 
— as,  for  instance,  to  recover  a  debt — is  to  a  certain 
extent  just;  and  the  payment  into  court  of  the 
amount  which  one  admits  to  be  due.  ( Blackstone .) 

4.  Confession  of  faith: 

Theol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  A  statement  in  a  carefully 
composed  and  well-tested  series  of  propositions  of 
the  tenets  held  by  the  church  or  religious  party 
adhering  to  such  confession.  Numerous  confes¬ 
sions  have  been  put  forth,  and  among  others  the 
following : 

(1)  The  Confession  of  Augsburg:  [Augsburg 
Confession.] 

(2)  The  Westminster  Confession :  A  confession  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  what  was  called  an  Assembly  of 
Divines,  but  which  had  also  some  laymen  among 
its  members,  sitting  by  authority  of  the  Parliament 
between  A.  D.  1643  and  1647.  Ninety-seven  were 
English  and  nine,  with  two  “  scribes,”  Scotch  com¬ 
missioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  confession  of  faith 
was  agreed  to  in  1643,  and  was  designed  to  be  the 
standard  of  belief  for  the  whole  kingdom,  England 
as  well  as  Scotland.  In  the  former  country,  how¬ 
ever,  itwas  never  cordially  accepted  by  the  nation  ; 
in  the  latter  it  was  so  received.  Itwas  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  on  August  27,  1647, 
and  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  on 
February  7, 1649,  as  it  was  once  more  under  William 
and  Mary  on  June7,1690.  Its  tenets  were  essentially 
those  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  general.  It  is  still 
the  chief  symbolic  book  of  the  Evangelical  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  throughout  the  world,  though 
explanations  or  qualifications  of  the  teaching  on 
one  or  two  points  are  permitted  in  some  of  the 
churches. 

If  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  a  confession  of  faith  in  all  but  the  name. 
[Articles.] 

5.  Confession  of  indictment : 

Law :  A  confession  by  an  accused  person  that  he 
is  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 
(Blackstone.) 

6.  Sacramental  Confession: 

Theology  and  Church  History  : 

(1)  Def. :  “  The  habitual  and  detailed.  confession 
of  sms  to  a  priest,  with  a  view  of  receiving  priestly 
absolution,  and  of  so  becoming  better  prepared  for 
a  faithful  and  true  partaking  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  of  attaining  to  a  higher  standard  of 
true  spiritual  life.”  (Bp.  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
quoted  in  London  Times,  Oct.  21, 1877.) 

(2)  Hist.:  Originally  notorious  offenders  were 
required  to  confess  their  sins  pubHcly  before  the 


congregation.  There  existed  also  an  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  of  voluntary  confession  in  public  of  private 
offenses  and  secret  sins.  In  the  fifth  century  Pope 
Leo  the  Great  gave  permission  to  confess  the  latter 
kind  of  sins  in  private  to  a  priest  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  This  was  the  origin  of  sacramental  con¬ 
fession,  which  soon  after  became  an  institution, 
though  confession  to  a  priest  was  optional  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Innocent  III.,  at  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  rendered  it 
compulsory.  It  has  since  continued  to  be  practiced 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
confession-chair,  s.  A  confessional, 
con-fes-sion-aire’,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  penitent;  one 
who  has  made  confession. 

“Like  an  absolved  confession aire,  wipes  off  as  he  goes 
along  one  score,  to  begin  another.” — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
ii.  153. 

con-fes’-sion-al,  a  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  & 
Ital.  confessionale,  from  Lat.  confessus,  pa.  par.  of 
confiteor.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  confessions  of  faith,  as 
“  confessional  books.” 

B.  As  subst. :  The  seat  on  which  a  priest  sits  to 
hear  confessions  ;  a  confession  chair. 

“ .  .  .  the  confessional  where  he  daily  studies  with 
cold  and  scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
guilty  consciences,  .  .  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

con-fes  -sion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng .confessional;  -ist.] 
A  confessor.  (Boucher.) 

con-fes  -sion-a-ry,  a.  <fc  s.  [Low  Lat.  confes- 
sionarium,  from  Lat.  confessus .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  confession ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  confession. 

“They  make  a  kind  of  confessionary  litany  to  them¬ 
selves,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Prideaux:  Euchol.  (1656),  p.  220. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  confessional. 

“  These  stalls  .  .  .  have  been  improperly  termed 

confessionaries  or  confessionals.” — Archceol.  x.  299  (1792). 

con-fes-sion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  confession;  -ist.]  One 
adhering  to  a  certain  confession ;  one  professing  a 
certain  faith. 

“  .  .  .  the  Protestant  and  Romish  confessionists.” — 
Mountagu:  App.  to  Cccsar;  Ded. 

con-fes'-sor,  *con-fes-sour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  con¬ 
fessus,  pa.  par.  of  confiteor.]  [Confess.] 

■fT.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  confesses  any  fault  or 
crime. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  by  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  to  one  who  manfully  faced  death  rather  than 
deny  or  conceal  the  Christian  faith,  but  who  had 
not  his  life  actually  taken  away.  If  he  were  put  to 
death  he  was  a  martyr  and  not  a  confessor.  Both 
were  deemed  exceedingly  honorable  titles,  but  the 
martyr  was  the  higher  of  the  two. 

“  .  .  .  some  confessors,  who  had  manfully  refused  to 
save  themselves  from  torments  and  death  by  throwing 
frankincense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  priest  who  officially  hears  confes¬ 
sions  and  prescribes  penance  to  penitents,  or  grants 
them  absolution. 

c6n-fes-sor-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  confessor ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  confessor. 

*con-fest',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confess.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Acknowledged,  admitted,  not  con¬ 
cealed  or  disputed ;  open. 

“Since  the  perfidious  author  stands  confestf  ” 

Rowe:  Royal  Convert. 

con-fest  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  confest;  -ly.)  Confess¬ 
edly,  admittedly,  avowedly,  openly ;  with  acknowl¬ 
edgment. 

“  They  address  to  that  principle  which  is  confestly  pre¬ 
dominant  in  our  nature.”— Decay  of  Piety. 

*c6n  fl  -cient  (cient  as  Ghent),  «•  [Lat.  con- 
ficiens,  pr.  par.  of  conficio=  to  confound,  to  effect.] 
That  which  causes  or  effects ;  effective.  (Bailey.) 

con-fl-dant  (m.),  con -fl-dante  (f.) ,  s.  [Fr. 
confident  (m.),  confidente  (f.) ;  O.  Fr.  confidant  (m.), 
confidante  (f.) .]  [Confident.]  One  who  is  intrusted 
with  private  secrets,  especially  one  trusted  in  affairs 
of  love ;  a  bosom  friend. 

“  Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 

The  genial  confidante,  end  general  spy.” 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

con-flde',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  confido:  con=cum— 
with,  together,  fully,  and  fido=  to  trust;  fidus— 
faithful,  trustworthy  ;  Fr.  confier .] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  have  trust,  confidence,  or  reli¬ 
ance  in  or  upon ;  to  rely,  to  trust,  to  believe. 

“  That  X  should  fear,  not  sociably  mild, 

As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 


IT  With  in  before  that  in  which  trust  or  confidence 
is  placed. 

“  Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ix.,  1.  58-60. 

B.  Trans.:  To  intrust  or  give  in  charge  to  another' 
to  commit,  to  acknowledge. 

“ ...  it  had  been  confided  to  two  eminent  men,  .  .  .* 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confide 
and  to  trust:  “Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance 
on  the  fidelity  of  another,  but  confide  is  to  trust  as 
the  species  to  the  genus ;  we  always  trust  when  vie 
confide,  but  not  vice  versd.  W e  confide  to  a  person 
that  winch  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  trust  to  him  whenever  we  rest  on  his 
word  for  anything.  W e  need  rely  only  on  a  perso  n ’s 
integrity  when  we  trust  to  him,  but  we  rely  also  on 
his  abilities  and  mental  qualifications  when  we 
place  confidence;  it  is  an  extraordinary  trust., 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person’s 
favor.  Confidence  frequently  supposes  something 
secret  as  well  as  personal;  trust  respects  only  the 
personal  interest.  A  king  confides  in  his  ministers 
and  generals  for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws ;  one  friend  confides 
in  another  when  he  discloses  to  him  all  his  private 
concerns ;  a  merchant  trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he 
employs  them  in  his  business;  individuals  fritsf 
each  other  with  portions  of  their  property.  A 
breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  common 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  but 
a  breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  baseness  and  depravity.”  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-fl  -ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confide.] 

con'-fi-d?H9e,  *con-fi-dens,  s.  [Fr.  confidence, 
confiance;  Ital.  confidenza,  confidanza ;  Sp.  confi- 
dencia,  confianza,  from  Lat.  confidentia,  from  con- 
fidens,  pr.  par.  of  confido = to  confide:  con— cum  =? 
with,  together,  fuHy,  and  fido—  to  trust ;  fidus  = 
faithful,  trustworthy.] 

1.  The  act  of  confiding  in  or  placing  firm  trust  or 
reliance  on  any  person  or  thing ;  trust,  belief. 

“ .  .  .  the  Cardinal  Benedict,  who  enjoyed  his  full 
and  unlimited  confidence.” — Milman:  Hist.  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii. 

IT  It  is  now  followed  by  in,  but  formerly  of  was 
also  used. 

“  Society  is  built  on  trust,  and  trust  upon  confidence  of 
one  another’s  integrity.” — South. 

2.  Firm  trust  or  reliance  on  one’s  self  or  one’s 
powers  or  abilities ;  boldness. 

“  His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had 
raised  his  confidence  by  success.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  Excessive  trust  or  belief  in  one’s  self,  boldness, 
assurance,  conceit, 

“  .  .  .  their  confidence,  for  the  most  part,  riseth  from 
too  much  credit  given  to  their  own  wits,  .  .  f  — 
Hooker:  Dedication. 


*4.  That  in  which  reliance  or  trust  is  placed  ■,  a 
ground  of  trust  or  reliance. 

“What  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou  trustest?” — 
2  Kings  xviii.  19. 

*5.  A  state  or  condition  of  close  intimacy  or  trust. 

“  Such  a  citizen  who  lived  afterwards  in  great  confi¬ 
dence  with  Casaar.” — Middleton:  Cicero,  i.  244. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  to  be  confided  in 
or  relied  on  ;  trustworthiness. 

“  He  was  met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned 
to  seize  the  offices  of  government.” — Cibbon:  Decline  and 
Fall,  iv.  134. 

*7.  A  confidential  talk  or  conversation  ;  a  confer¬ 
ence. 

“  The  next  time  we  have  confidence." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

8.  A  feeling  of  security  or  trust. 

“  Beloved,  if  our  heart  cbndemn  us  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  towards  God.” — 1  John  iii.  21. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  confidence  and  hope 
see  Hope. 


con’-fl-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  confidens,  pr.  par.  of 
confido— to  confide.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Assured,  sure,  secure ;  having  full  confidence  or 
trust. 

“  To  build  our  altar,  confident,  and  bold.” 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

(1)  Followed  by  a  clause 


“  I  am  confident,  that  very  much  may  be  done  toward 
the  improvement  of  philosophy.” — Boyle. 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 


“  Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven.” 

,  ,  _  ,,  ,  ,  Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8. 

(3)  Followed  by  tn. 

2.  Self-reliant,  bold,  courageous. 

"  Achilles  answered;  all  thou  knowest,  speake  and  be 
confident.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 
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3.  Over-bold  cr  full  of  assurance ;  presumptuous, 
•conceited. 

“  A  wise  man  feareth,  but  the  fool  rageth,  and  is  con] U 
■dent.”. — Proverbs  xiv.  16. 

4.  Positive  or  dogmatic  in  conversation. 

t5.  Trusting,  without  suspicion. 

“Home,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 

As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 

*6.  Trustworthy,  confidential. 

“  I  had  given  notice  to  a  companion  of  mine,  a  confi¬ 
dent  servant  of  my  master’s.” — Mabbe:  The  Rogue  (1623), 
ipt.  i.,  p.  178. 

*7.  Giving  reason  or  grounds  for  confidence. 

“  The  cause  was  more  confident  than  the  event  was  pros¬ 
perous.” — Taylor. 

*B.  As  subst. :  [Confidant.] 

“  If  ever  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  man  can  say  of  his  con¬ 
fident,  he  would  have  deceived  me,  he  has  said  enough.” 
— South. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  confident , 
■dogmatical,  and  positive:  “The  first  two  of  these 
words  denote  an  habitual  or  permanent  state  of 
mind;  the  latter  either  a  partial  or  an  habitual 
temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  in  dogmatism 
and  positivity,  but  it  expresses  more  than  either. 
Confidence  implies  a  general  reliance  on  one’s 
abilities  in  whatever  wo  undertake  ;  dogmatism  in  - 
plies  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  posi¬ 
tivity  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 
-A  confident  man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  is 
sure  of  succeeding ;  a  dogmatical  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  he  is  sure  of  being  heard ;  a  posi¬ 
tive  man  is  determined  to  maintain  what  he  has 
asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  made 
so  mistake.  Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence; 
■dogmatism  to  scepticism ;  positivity  to  hesitation. 
A  confident  man  mostly  fails  for  want  of  using  the 
necessary  means  to  insure  success;  a  dogmatical 
man  is  mostly  in  error,  because  he  substitutes  his 
own  partial  opinions  for  such  as  are  established;  a 
positive  man  is  mostly  deceived,  because  he  trusts 
more  to  his  own  senses  and  memory  than  he  ought. 
-Self  knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  cure  for  self- 
confidence  ;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  things 
•tends  to  lessen  dogmatism ;  the  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  deceived  one’s  self,  and  the  observation 
that  others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived, 
•ought  to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive  as  to  any 
event  or  circumstance  that  is  past.”  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-fi-den'-tial,  a.  [Fr.  confidentiel,  from  Lat. 
* confidens. ] 

1.  Of  persons:  Trustworthy;  intrusted  or  worthy 
of  being  intrusted  with  matters  of  secrecy  ;  trusted 
in  ;  treated  with  confidence. 

“.  .  .  such  were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow 

•of  u  buffoon  first  the  confidential  friend,  and  then  the 
spouse,  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  European 
kings.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Of  things : 

,(1)  Told  or  communicated  in  confidence ;  secret, 
•private. 

“ .  .  .  we  made  two  confidential  communications 

.  .  .” — Burke:  Reg.  Peace,  Let.  3. 

(2)  Carried  on  in  confidence ;  relating  to  private 
or  secret  matters. 

“I  am  desirous  to  begin  a.  confidential  correspondence 
with  you.” — Lord  Chesterfield. 

con-fi-den -tiai-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  confidential; 
- ly .]  In  a  confidential  manner;  in  confidence  or 
trust;  privately. 

con'-fi-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  confident;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  confident  or  assured  manner;  with  confi¬ 
dence,  trust,  or  a  feeling  of  security. 

“Where  Duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers.” 

Cowper:  A  Reflection;  Horace,  bk.  ii..  Ode  x. 

2.  With  confidence  or  assurance;  boldly,  coura¬ 
geously. 

“.  .  .  the  author’s  presumption,  in  so  confidently  pre¬ 

dicting  immortality  to  his  performance.” — Warburton: 
PHvine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  §  3. 

3.  WTith  excessive  confidence  or  assurance;  posi¬ 
tively,  dogmatically. 

“Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confidently; 
•but  wise  men  will  conclude  firmly.” — South. 

con -fl-d^nt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confident;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  confident ;  confidence,  assur¬ 
ance.  (Bailey.) 

c&n-fi -der  (1),  S.  [Eng.  confid(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  confides,  trusts,  or  has  confidence  in  another. 

con'-fid-er  (2),  s.  [Confeder.]  A  confederate, 

•an  ally.  _  ..  , 

“Algatis  this  may  not  sufferit  be, 

Latinis  oonfider  with  Troianis  and  Enee.” 

Doug.:  Virgil,  317,  12. 

con-fl -din g,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confide,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Giving  or  committing  in  trust. 

“And  whom  ? — the  gracious,  the  confiding  hand.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  S. 

o'  trusting  i  having  confidence,  trust,  or  reliance. 

3.  Over- trustful,  credulous,  unsuspicious. 

“He  had  a  confiding  wife,  and  he  treated  her  as  confi¬ 
ding  wives  only  are  treated.” — Thackeray:  Vanity  Fair. 

C.  As  substantive : 

o'  mi113  ac*’  giving  or  committing  in  trust. 

2.  The  act  of  communicating  in  confidence. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  having  trustor  confidence  in. 

Con-fT-dihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  confiding ;  -ly.]  In 
a  confiding  manner ;  with  confidence,  confidently. 

“A  priest  .  .  .  who  had  confidingly  accompanied 
them,  acted  as  interpreter.” — J.  Grant;  Inventors ,  dtc.,  in 
Cassell’s  Tech.  Ed.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  326. 

con-fl'-ding-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confiding;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  confiding  or  confident. 

“  He  had  the  freshness,  the  simplicity,  the  confldingness, 
the  liveliness  of  boyhood.” — Mill:  Dissert,  and  Discuss. 
(Bent ham),  i.  892. 

con  fig  -p-rate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  configuratus.pa.  par. 
of  configuro:  con=curn=\\itk,  together,  an  \  figuro 
=  to  form,  to  figure ;  figura  —  a  figure.]  To  assume 
a  harmonious  or  concordant  shape ;  to  take  form 
or  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  complex  structure. 

“  Where  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate, 

And  the  whole  fabric  doth  configurate.” 

Jordan:  Poems  (before  1650). 

edn-fig-u-ra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  configuration ;  Lat. 
configuratio,  from  configuratus,  pa.  par.  of  con¬ 
figuro.] 

+1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  form,  shape,  or  position  of 
parts  of  anything  in  relation  to  each  other. 

“  Chili  must  formerly  have  resembled  the  latter  country 
in  the  configuration  of  its  land  and  water.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xii.,  p.  255. 

*2.  Astrol. :  The  relative  position  of  the  planets ; 
the  face  of  the  horoscope  according  to  the  relative 
aspects  of  the  planets  at  any  time. 

“The  aspects,  conjunctions,  and  configurations  of  the 
stars  .  .  .” — Sir  T.  Browne:  Christian  Morals,  ii.  9. 

configure  (con-fig’-yiir),  v.  t.  [Fr.  configurer ; 
Lat.  configuro .]  To  dispose  or  arrange  into  any 
shape  or  form  ;  to  fashion,  shape,  or  frame  after  a 
model. 

“  Mother  earth  brought  forth  legs,  arms,  and  other 
members  of  the  body,  scatter’d  and  distinct,  at  their  full 
growth  ;  which  coming  together,  cementing,  and  so  con¬ 
figuring  themselves  into  human  shape,  made  lusty  men.” 
—Bentley:  Sermons. 

♦configured  (con-fig  -yiird),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Configure.] 

♦configuring  (con-fig  -yiir-ing),  pr.  par.,  a. 

&  s.  [Configure.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shaping  or  forming  after 
a  model ;  configuration. 

con-f  I  -n9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confin(e);  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  confined,  restricted,  or  limited. 

“There  is  infinite  virtue  in  the  Almighty,  not  confi- 
nable  to  any  limits.” — Bp.  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  90. 

con  -fine  or  fcon-fine',  s.  &  a.  [Confine,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  common  boundary,  frontier,  border,  or  limit 
(generally  used  in  the  plural). 

“  On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the  Temple  had  been 
founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  House  of  Carmelite 
Friars,  .  .  .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  A  neighbor;  or  perhaps  bordering  or  neighbor¬ 
ing  territory. 

“  Now,  neighbor  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum.” 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  IV..  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

♦3.  A  place  of  confinement. 

“  Ham.  A  goodly  one  ;  in  which  there  are  many  con¬ 
fines,  wards,  and  dungeons;  Denmark  being  one  of  the 
worst.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

♦II.  Fig.:  A  boundary,  limit,  or  extreme. 

“Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old, 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine:  you  should  be  ruled,  and  led 
By  Borne  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Neighboring,  bordering  upon,  ad¬ 
joining. 

If  For  the  difference  between  confines  and  border, 
see  Border. 

con-fine',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  confiner= to  confine,  to 
abut  or  bound  upon  ...  to  lay  out  bounds 
unto ;  also,  to  confine,  to  relegate  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Fr. 
confin= near,  neighboring,  from  Lat.  confinis:  con= 
cum= with,  together  ;  finis=a  boundary  (Skeat) .] 


♦A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  border  upon,  to  touch  on;  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  boundary,  frontier,  or  limit. 

(1)  With  the  prep.  with. 

“  Half  lost,  I  seek 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 

Confine  with  lieav’n.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  977. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  on.. 

“  Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space, 

Betwixt  heav’n,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three.”  Dryden. 

2.  To  restrict  or  limit  one’s  self. 

“  Children,  permitted  the  freedom  of  both  hands,  do 
oft  times  confine  unto  the  left,  and  are  not  without  great 
difficulty  restrain’d  from  it.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

♦1.  To  form  a  boundary  or  frontier  to,  to  bound, 
to  limit. 

2.  To  shut  up,  to  restrict,  to  keep  within  bounds. 

“  The  third  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  where  the 

pupils  are  restrained  but  not  confined  .  .  .  ” — Gold¬ 
smith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiii. 

♦3.  To  drive  beyond  the  confines  or  borders ;  to 
banish,  to  expel. 

“  We,  by  the  help 

Of  these  his  people,  have  confin’d  him  hence.” 

Heywood:  Golden  Age,  1611. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  keep  within  limits,  to  restrict,  to  limit. 

"If  the  gout  continue,  I  confine  myself  wholly  to  the 
milk  diet.” — Temple. 

*2.  To  bring  to  an  end;  to!  conclude,  to  limit. 

3.  To  restrict  or  limit  in  application  or  reference. 

“  Looking  to  the  cases  which  I  have  collected  of  cross¬ 
bred  animals  closely  resembling  one  parent,  the  resem¬ 
blances  seem  chiefly  confined  to  characters  almost  mon¬ 
strous  in  their  nature.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed. 
1859),  ch.  viii.,  p.  275. 

If  To  be  confined : 

Medical : 

1.  To  be  in  child-bed;  to  bear  a  ch'ld. 

2.  To  be  constipated. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  confine  and  to 
bound,  see  Bound. 

con-fined',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confine,  u.] 

A.  As  pa. par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language. : 

1.  Lit.:  Shut  up,  restrained  within  limits,  im¬ 
prisoned. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Restricted,  circumscribed,  not  extensive. 

“  Considering  the  small  size  of  these  islands,  we  feel  the 
more  astonished  at  the  number  of  their  aboriginal  beings, 
and  at  their  confined  range.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvii.,  p.  377. 

(2)  Restricted  in  application  or  reference. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  Brought  to  bed  of  a  child. 

2.  Constipated. 

If  For  the  difference  between  confined  and  con¬ 
tracted,  see  Contracted. 

♦con-fi-ned-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confined;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  confined,  limited,  or 
restricted. 

“  .  .  .  the  imperfection  of  his  views  and  the  confined- 
ness  of  his  powers.” — Hoadly:  Letters  signed  Britannicus, 
Let.  53. 

fcon-fine  -less,  a.  [Eng.  confine;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  limit  or  boundary ;  unbounded,  unlimited. 

“  Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

con-fine -ment,  s.  [Eng.  confine ;  -ment.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  confining,  shutting  up,  or  restrain¬ 
ing. 

“  As  to  the  numbers  who  are  under  restraint,  people  do 
not  seem  so  much  surprised  at  the  confinement  of  some, 
as  the  liberty  of  others.” — Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  confined,  shut  up,  or  im¬ 
prisoned. 

“  The  poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  and  fear,  was 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  House  to  a  place  of  con¬ 
finement.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xix. 

f[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  confinement, 
captivity,  and  imprisonment:  “  Confinement  is  the 
generic,  the  other  two  specific  terms.  Confinement 
and  imprisonment  both  imply  the  abridgment  of 
one’s  personal  freedom,  but  the  former  specifies  no 
cause,  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  be  confined 
in  a  room  for  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place  by 


Mil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d?L 
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way  of  punishment ;  but  we  are  never  imprisoned 
but  in  some  specific  place  appointed  for  the  con¬ 
finement  of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed 
offense.  .  .  Confinement  is  so  general  a  term 
as  to  be  applied  to  animals  and  even  inanimate 
objects ;  imprisonment  and  captivity  are  applied  in 
the  proper  sense  to  persons  only,  but  they  admit  of 
a  figurative  application.  The  poor  stray  brutes, 
who  are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful  ground,  are 
doomed  to  a  wretched  confinement,  rendered  still 
more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of  food :  the 
confinement  of  plants  within  too  narrow  a  space 
will  stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air.”  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  restricting,  limiting,  or  confining. 

2.  A  restraint,  limit,  or  restriction. 

“  The  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself 
under  confinement  when  the  sight  is  pent  up.” — Addison. 

B.  Med.:  Childbed,  parturition,  lying  in. 

con-fi'-ner,  *con'-fI-ner,  s.  [Eng.  confin(e); 

- er .] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  One  who  lives  upon  the  borders  or  confines  of 
another  country ;  a  borderer. 

“The  senate  hathstirr’d  up  the  confiners, 

And  gentlemen  of  Italy  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  confines,  restrains,  or 
limits  a  boundary  or  limit. 

*11.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  connecting  link,  a  connection. 

“  The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and  living 
creatures  are  such  as  have  no  local  motion ;  such  as 
oysters.”  — Bacon. 

2.  Anything  closely  allied ;  a  close  or  near  neigh¬ 
bor. 

“  .  .  .  they  are  such  neighbors  and  confiners  in  art, 

,  .  .” — Wotton. 

3.  Anything  which  restrains,  limits,  or  restricts. 

con-fi  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confine,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj .:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  in  confinement, 
restricting,  or  limiting. 

con-  f in  -i-ty ,  s.  [Lat.  confinitas,  from  confinis 
—  neighboring,  bordering.]  [Confine,  t;.]  The 
quality  of  being  bordering  or  neighboring;  near¬ 
ness,  neighborhood,  contiguity. 

con-firm',  *con-ferme,  *con-fermen,  *con- 
fermi,  *con-fermy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  confermer ; 
Ft.  confirmer;  Sp.  &  Port,  confirmar;  Ital.  confer- 
mare,  from  Lat.  confirmo= to  strengthen,  to  con¬ 
firm:  co«.=cwm=with,  together,  fully,  and  firmo— 
=to  strengthen ;  firmus=stTong,  firm.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  make  stronger  or  firmer ;  to  strengthen. 

.  .  confirm  the  feeble  knees.” — Isaiah  xxxv.  3. 

2.  To  ratify,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

“The  gode  olde  lawes  he  confermede  vaste.” — Rob.  of 
Gloucester,  p.  522. 

3.  To  render  valid  by  a  formal  assent. 

“That  treaty,  so  prejudicial,  ought  to  have  been  re¬ 
mitted  rather  than  confirmed.” — Swift. 

4.  To  render  certain  or  beyond  doubt  by  fresh  evi¬ 
dence  ;  to  bear  witness  to. 

“  Your  eyes  shall  witness  and  confirm  my  tale, 

Our  youth  how  dextrous,  and  how  fleet  our  sail.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  vii.,  1.  417,  418. 

5.  To  strengthen,  assure,  or  encourage  in  resolu¬ 
tion,  purpose,  or  opinion. 

“But  on  I  must: 

Fate  leads  me;  I  will  follow — There  you  read 
What  may  confirm  you.” 

Ford:  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  i.  2. 

6.  To  fix  firmly  in,  to  radicate. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  To  administer  the  right  of  confirmation  to. 
[Confirmation.] 

“  Ich  signi  the  with  signe  of  croys, 

And  with  the  creme  of  hele  confermi.” 

Shoreham,  p.  15. 

2.  ( Script .  Lang.)  :  To  appoint,  choose  out,  or  set 
apart  for  a  special  purpose  or  end. 

“  For  thou  hast  confirmed  to  thyself  thy  people  Israel  to 
be  a  people  unto  thee  .  .  — 2  Sam.  vii.  24. 

*B.  Intrans. ;  To  affirm,  to  maintain,  to  declare. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confirm 
and  to  corroborate :  “The  idea  of  strengthening  is 
common  to  these  terms,  but  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  :  confirm  is  used  generally ;  corroborate  only 
in  particular  instances.  What  confirms  serves  to 
confirm  the  mind  of  others ;  what  corroborates 


strengthens  one’s  self:  a  testimony  may  be  con¬ 
firmed  or  corroborated ;  but  the  thing  confirms,  the 
person  corroborates:  when  the  truth  of  a  person’s 
assertions  is  called  in  question,  it  is  fortunate  for 
him  when  circumstances  present  themselves  that 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  has  said,  or  if  he  have 
respectable  friends  to  corroborate  his  testimony.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

He  also  discriminates  between  to  confirm  and  to 
establish:  “The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  as  to  the  former  terms,  but  with  a  different 
application  •  confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  mind,  and  whatever  acts  upon  the  mind ; 
establish  is  employed  with  regard  to  whatever  is 
external:  a  report  is  confirmed:  a  reputation  is 
established :  a  person  is  confirmed  in  the  persuasion 
or  belief  of  any  truth  or  circumstance  a  thing  is 
established  in  the  public  estimation.  The  mind 
seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  itself ;  things  are 
established  either  by  time  or  authority :  no  person 
should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that  are 
not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  support  to  meas¬ 
ures  that  are  not  established  upon  surest  grounds ; 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an 
alliance,  or  a  good  understanding  between  people 
and  nations  ;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serves 
to  establish  an  intercourse  between  individuals, 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  casually  commenced.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-f  Irm'-U-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confirm ;  - able .] 

Capable  of  being  confirmed,  made  certain  or 
assured. 

“It  may  receive  a  spurious  inmate,  as  is  confirmable  by 
many  examples.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*Con-f Irm'-an§e,  s.  [Lat.  confirmans,  pr.  par. 
of  confirmo .]  Confirmation,  assurance,  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“For  their  conflrmance,  I  will  therefore  now 
Slepe  in  our  black  barke.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  iii. 

con-fir-ma-tion,  *c6n-fir-ma  -gion,  s.  [Fr. 

confirmation;  Prov.  cofermatio L  confirmation ;  Sp. 
confirmation;  Port,  confirmagao;  Ital.  conferma- 
zione:  all  from  Lat.  confirmatio  (acc.  confirma- 
tionem) .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  confirming  anything  or  any  person. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

“Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  V. 

(2)  Spec. :  Evidence  in  support  of  a  doctrine  or  a 
statement ;  proof. 

“  The  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  doctrine,  were  in  themselves  sufficient.” — 
South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  confirmed. 

"...  and  in  the  defense  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel,  ye  all  .  .  .” — Phil.  i.  7. 

3.  That  which  strengthens  anything,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  in  support  of  a  doctrine  or  state¬ 
ment. 

“Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ  ...” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiol.  ft  History : 

(1)  Def. :  The  act  of  confirming  a  child,  a  young 
erson,  or  any  one,  by  the  imposition  of  a  bishop’s 
ands. 

_  (2)  Hist. :  The  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this 
rite  are  Hob.  vi.  1,  Acts  viii.  14-17,  xix.  5,  6,  especially 
the  first  of  the  three.  Confirmation  was  originally 
administered  as  the  concluding  part  of  the  baptis¬ 
mal  ceremony,  whether  the  baptized  person  were 
an  adult  or  an  infant.  Some  think  the  practice  was 
general  by  the  year  A.  D.  190.  The  primitive  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  respect  still  continues  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Chrism,  or  sacred  ointment,  was  used  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  in  the  2d  century. 
The  unction  was  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony ;  the 
second  was  the  consignation,  or  signing  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  third  was  the  imposition 
of  the  bishop’s  hands,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  Confirmation 
is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  the  formula  used 
being,  “I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  opposition  by  the  Protestants  in  the 
16th  century  to  the  administration  of  Confirmation 
to  infants  made  the  Council  of  Trent  postpone  it  to 
the  seventh  year  of  a  child’s  age. 

(3)  Present  Practice  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Various  Episcopal  Churches :  The  Episco¬ 
pal  Liturgy  in  one  place  has  this  heading:  “The 
Order  of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon 
those  that  are  baptized,  and  come  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion.’’  When  godfathers  and  godmothers  pre- 
senta  child  of  tenderyears  for  baptism,  the  demand 


is  made  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  “  Dost  thou, 
in  the  name  of  this  child,  renounce  the  devil  and. 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the 
carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not 
follow  nor  be  led  by  them?  ’  To  this  the  reply  is- 
made,  “I  renounce  them  all.”  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Baptismal  Service  the  godfathers  and.  god¬ 
mothers  are  exhorted  to  take  care  that  the  child  be 
brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  it 
can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  besides  having  been  instructed  in 
the  Church  Catechism.  When  these  qualifications 
have  been  attained,  and  a  suitable  age  reached,  its 
name  is  sent  to  the  bishop,  who,  if  satisfied  with  it, 
administers  to  it  publicly,  with  others,  the  rite  of 
Confirmation.  On  their  part  the  postulants  are 
held  to  confirm  and  ratify  in  their  own  persons 
the  engagements  made  in  their  behalf,  while  yet 
they  were  infants,  by  their  godfathers  and  god¬ 
mothers.  After  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
rayer  offered,  the  bishop  lays  his  hand  on  the 
ead  of  each  one  to  be  confirmed,  with  prayer,  and 
then  with  the  pronouncing  of  a  blessing.  None,  it  is 
ordered,  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion 
unless  they  have  either  been  confirmed  or  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  being  so. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Eccles.  Law:  The  ratification  by  an  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  election  of  a  Bishop  by  a  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

(2)  Conveyancing :  A  kind  of  conveyance  by  which 
a  voidable  though  not  a  void  estate  is  made  “una¬ 
voidable”  and  valid,  or  a  particular  estate  in¬ 
creased.  This  can  be  done  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  “ratified  and  confirmed,”  with  which  are- 
generally  associated,  for  further  security’s  sake,  the 
other  words  “given  and  granted.” 

con-firm'-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  confirmatif;  Ital. 
confermativo,  from  Lat.  confirmatus,  pa.  par.  of 
confirmo.]  Having  the  power  of,  or  tendency  to, 
confirm  or  strengthen ;  corroborative. 

con-f Trm'-U-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  confirmative; 
-ly.]  In  a  confirming  manner ;  so  as  to  confirm. 

con  fir-ma  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  confirmo .]  One. 
who  or  that  which  confirms  or  attests  ;  a  confirmer. 

“There  wants  herein  the  definitive  conflrmator,  and 
test  of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man.” — Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors. 

con-flrm  -a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  conflrmator;  -y.] 

1.  Confirming,  containing,  or  adducing  confirma¬ 
tion  or  corroboration. 

“All  this  illustration,  all  this  confirmatory  proof,  is 
wanting  to  the  Roman  history  during  the  first  four  and  a 
half  centuries  of  the  city.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman. 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  §  5,  vol.  i.,  p.  237. 

*2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confir¬ 
mation. 

“It  is  not  improbable,  that  they  [the  disciples]  had  in 
their  eye  the  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogues,  .  .  .” 
— Bishop  Compton:  Episcopalia,  p.  35  (1686.) 

cSn-f  Irmed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confirm,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Strengthened,  made  firm. 

“ .  .  .  lie  has  such  a  confirmed  countenance.”— 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

2.  Assured,  settled  beyond  doubt,  established. 

“  Of  approved  valor  and  confirm’d  honesty.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

3.  Assented  to,  ratified,  established. 

4.  Perfect,  fully  developed,  fixed. 

“  In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm’d  despite.” 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  1,026. 

5.  Beyond  hope  of  recovery  or  help ;  as,  A  con¬ 
firmed  invalid. 

“  These  affecting  hallucinations  terrified  them,  lest 
they  should  settle  into  a  confirmed  loss  of  reason  .  . 

— Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer:  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

II.  Eccles.:  Having  received  the  right  of  con¬ 
firmation  (q.  v.). 

con-firm  ’-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  confirmed ;  -ly.'] 

1.  So  as  to  confirm ;  in  a  manner  to  bring  con¬ 
firmation. 

2.  In  a  confirmed  or  assured  manner ;  assuredly, 
con- f  lrm-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confirmed;  -ness.} 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  confirmed  or  firmly 
fixed. 

“  If  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  confirmedness  of  habit, 
every  resistance  weakens  the  habit,  abates  the  difficulty.” 
Decay  of  Piety. 

con-f Irm-ee’,  s.  [Eng.  confirm:  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  anything  ip  confirmed.  (Ash.) 

*c6n-fTrme-ment,s.  [Eng.  confirm ;  -merit.]  Con¬ 
firmation. 

“  That  one  wasche  men  over  the  fant 
After  confirmement.”  Shoreham,  p.  15. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


confirmer 


eon-firm  -er,  s.  [Eng.  confirm;  -er. ]  He  who 
or  chat  which  confirms  or  attests ;  one  who  ratifies 
-or  gives  confirmation  to. 

“  Be  these  sad  sighs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 

Then  speak  again.” 

Shakesp.  •  King  John,  lii.  L 

c&n-firm  '-ing,  *con-ferm-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 

[Confirm,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  confirming,  attesting, 
or  ratifying  anything. 

2.  Eccles.:  Confirmation. 

“  Confermynge  his  a  sncrementf’ •^-Slwreham,  p.  13. 
c6n-f irm'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  confirming;  - ly .] 
So  as  to  confirm,  ratify,  or  give  confirmation  to ;  in 
a  confirming  or  corroborative  manner. 

“ .  .  .  the  vow  that  they  used  in  her  rites,  somewhat 
■confirming l y  alludes.” — B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King’s 
Entertainment, 

1  con-firm’-I-ty,  s.  [A  blunder  of  Mrs.  Quickly 
for  infirmity .]  An  infirmity. 

“ .  .  .  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another’s  oonflrmi - 
ties.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

con’-fis-ca-ble,  a.  [Pr.]  Able  to  be  confiscated ; 
liable  to  confiscation. 

con  -fis-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  confiscatus,  pa.  par. 
of  con/feco=toputin  a  cotter  or  chest:  con— cum— 
with,  together,  and  jiscne=  (1)  a  wicker  basket,  (2) 
a  purse,  (3)  the  public  treasury.]  [Confisk.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  as  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury. 
‘‘Bythis  plebiscite,  says  Livy,  the  fortunes  of  a  large 
part  of  the  patricians  would  have  been  confiscated.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iv.,  §  68, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  292. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  goods  as  forfeited. 

“He  was  committed  unto  ward,  and  breaking  prison, 
was  confiscated  and  proclaimed  traitor.” — Beylin:  Hist. 
Presbyt,,  p.  331. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  seize  the  goods  of  persons  as  for¬ 
feited. 

“  During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing 
but  slay,  and  burn,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and 
■attaint,  and  confiscate.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

con-f  is’-cate,  a.  [Lat.  confiscatus ,  pa.  par. 
pf  conftsco .]  Confiscated  j  forfeited  to  the  public 
treasury. 

“  First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons; 

And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 

As  I  have  received  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Cynibeline,  v.  5. 

con'-fls-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confiscate,  v.] 
con  -f  Is-ca-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confis¬ 
cate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  seizing  as  forfeited;  con¬ 
fiscation. 

con-fis-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  confiscatio,  from  con * 
fiscatus,  pa.  par.  of  conftsco .] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  seizing  as  forfeited  to  the 
•public  treasury. 

“ .  .  .to  banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  .  .  .” 
— Ezra  vii.  26. 

2.  Fig. :  Robbery,  plunder. 

.  special  taxation,  laid  on  a  small  class  which 
happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular,  and  defenseless,  is  really 
confiscation,  and  must  ultimately  impoverish  rather  than 
enrich  the  State.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 
con-fis-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1,  One  who  confiscates. 

“  I  see  the  confiscators  begin  with  bishops  and  chapters, 
and  monasteries  .  .  .” — Burke;  On  the  French  Revolution. 

*2.  A  farmer  or  administrator  of  confiscated  prop¬ 
erty. 

“  They  were  overrun  by  publicans,  farmers  of  the  tar...,, 
agents,  confiscators,  usurers,  bankers,  .  .  .” — Burke : 
Abridg.  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  3. 

con-fis-ca’-tor-y,  a.  [En g.  confiscator;  -y.]  Per- 
faining  to  or  attended  with  confiscation. 

“  The  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terrible, 
confiscatory,  and  exterminatory  periods.”— Burke:  Letter 
toR.  Burke ,  Esq, 

*con-fisk,  *con-fiske,  *eon-fyske,  v.  t.  [Pr.  con- 
fisquer,  from  Lat.  confisco.j  To  confiscate. 

“  He  slew  mony  of  all  the  riche  men  in  his  cuntre,  for 
na  othir  caus,  hot  allanerly  to  confiske  thair  guddis.”— 
Bellend.:  Cron.,  B.  v.,  c.  1. 

*con-fisked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confisk.  1 
*c6n'-fit,  *con-fyte,  s.  [Comfit,  Confect.]  A 
comfit,  confect,  or  sweetmeat. 

“  Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again,  and  give  me 
jpossete  with  purging  confets  in’t?” — Beaum,  and  Flet.: 
Scornful  Lady. 
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*con'-fi-tent,  s.  [Lat.  confitens,  pr.  par.  of  con- 
fiteor =to  confess.]  One  who  confesses ;  a  penitent, 
“  A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  meer  confitent 
and  a  true  penitent.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

*c6n -fi-tiire,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  confectura,  from 
conficio— to  make  up.] 

*1.  The  making  or  preparation  of  comfits. 

2  A  comfit,  a  confection,  a  sweetmeat. 

“  It  is  certain,  that  there  be  some  houses  wherein  con¬ 
fitures  and  pies  will  gather  mold  more  than  in  others.” 
—Bacon. 

^confiture-house,  s.  A  confectioner’s  shop  or 
room. 

“  We  contain  a  confiture-house,  where  we  make  all 
sweetmeats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divers  pleasant  wines.” — 

Bacon. 

*Con-fix’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  confixus ,  pa.  par.  of  configo 
=to  fasten  together:  con  =  cum  =  with,  together; 
figo=  to  fasten.]  To  fasten  or  fix  firmly. 

‘  ‘  Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 

A  marble  monument  !” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 
*Con-fixed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Confix.] 
*con-fix'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confix.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  fastening  or  fixing  down 
firmly. 

*con-fix-iire,  s.  [Lat.  confixus,  pa.  par.  of  con¬ 
figo .]  The  act  of  fastening  or  fixing  firmly. 

“  How  subject  are  we  to  embrace  this  earth,  even  while 
it  wounds  ns  bythis  confixure  of  ourselves  to  it!” — W. 
Mountagu:  Dev.  E-\s . ,  P.  II.  (1654),  p.  55. 

con-fia'-grafit,  a.  [Lat,  conflagrans,  pr.  par. 
of  conflagro .]  Burning  together;  involved  in  a 
common  fire. 

“ .  ,  .  then  raise 

From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 

New  heavens,  new  earth,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

*con  -fia-grate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conflagratus,  pa.  par. 
of  conflagroT]  To  burn  up  utterly,  to  consume. 

“  Conflagrating  the  poor  man  himself  into  ashes  and 
caput  mortuum .”  —Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  144. 

con-fia-gra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conflagratio,  from 
conflagro— to  burn  together:  con=cum=z with,  to¬ 
gether  ;  Jlagro— to  burn.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  general  burning,  a  fire  on  a  large  scale, 
and  extending  to  many  things. 

“ .  .  .  the  lituus  of  Romulus  was  found  unhurt  in 
the  ashes  of  the  Casa  Romuli  after  the  conflagration.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §83, 
voL  ii.,  p.  335. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  general  disturbance,  such  as  an  in¬ 
surrection,  a  war. 

eon’-fla-gra-tive,  a.  [Lat.  conflagrat(us) ;  Eng. 
suff .  -ive.]  Tending  to  or  causing  a  conflagration. 

con’-flate,  a.  [Lat.  conflatus,  pa.  par.  of  conflo— 
to  blow  together:  con—cum= with,  together ;  flo— 
to  blow.  ]  Disturbed,  agitated. 

“  Methought  no  ladie  else  so  high  renowud 
That  might  haue  causde  me  change  my  conflate 
minde.”  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  24. 

con-flate',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conflatus,  pa.  par.  of  conflo 
=to  blow  together,  to  fuse,  to  melt.]  To  fuse  or 
weld  together,  to  join. 

“  The  States-General,  created  and  conflated  by  the  pas- 
sionate  effort  of  the  whole  nation,  is  there  as  a  thing  high 
and  lifted  np .’’—Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  i. 

con-fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conflatlo,  from  conflatus.'] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  casting  metals. 

2.  The  act  of  blowing  many  instruments  at  the 
same  time. 

“  The  sweetest  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  instru¬ 
ment  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all.” 

— Bacon . 

con  flex'-ure,  s-  [Lat.  conflexura,  from  conflexus, 
ia.  par.  of  conflecto— to  bend.]  A  bending  or  turn¬ 
ing, 

con  -flict,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conflict ;  Fr.  confllt;  Sp. 
conflicto;  Ital.  conflitto,  from  Lat.  conflictus .  pa. 
par,  of  confligo=to  dash  together;  con— cum— with, 
together ;  fligo=  to  strike.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  violent  collision  or  meeting  of  two  sub¬ 
stances. 

“ Pour  dephlegmed  spirit  of  vinegar  upon  salt  of  tar¬ 
tar,  and  there  will  be  such  a  conflict  or  ebullition,  .  . 

— Boyle. 

2.  A  contest,  struggle,  or  battle ;  an  engagement. 

“  Ani  ouer  &  besyde  these  foure  pryncipall  bataylles, 

Yortiruerus  had  with  the  Saxons  dyuers  other  conflict  is, 
.  .  .” — Fabyan:  vol.  i.,  c.  88. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1,  A  struggle  or  contention  for  superiority. 

“  .  .  .  it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  avoid  any 
conflict  with  his  people.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


conflicting 

2.  A  struggle  or  contest  generally. 

“ .  .  .  his  habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the  con 
flicts  of  active  life.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  mental  strife  or  struggle ;  agony,  pang. 

“  For  he  durst  not  make  them  priuie  of  his  conflicts t 
sith  they  were  yet  but  weake.” — XJdall  Math,,  ch.  xxvi. 

*4.  An  effort,  struggle,  or  exertion. 

“  If  he  attempt  this  great  change,  with  what  labor  and 
conflict  must  he  accomplish  it?” — Rogers. 

*5  Disturbance,  lack  of  order  or  rule. 

“Also  where  there  is  lack  of  order,  nedes  muste  be  per>- 
petual  conflycte.” — Sir  T.  Elyot;  The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i, 

1[  Conflict  of  laws : 

Law:  Variance  between  the  laws  of  two  coun¬ 
tries,  one  that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  defendant.  This  occasionally  arises  in  cases 
of  marriage  between  the  subjects  of  different 
rulers  or  the  citizens  of  different  states  or  nations, 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conflict,  com¬ 
bat,  and  contest:  “A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in 
it  than  a  combat,  and  a  combat  than  a  contest.  A 
conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  a  personal  attack ;  contest  consists 
mostly  of  a  striving  for  some  common  object.  A 
conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate :  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operations  of  the  bad 
passions,  animosity  and  brutal  rage ;  it  seldom  endg 
in  anything  but  destruction:  a  combat  is  often  a 
matter  of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill;  it  may  be  obsti¬ 
nate  and  lasting,  though  not  arising  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  resentment,  and  mostly  terminates  with  the 
triumph  of  one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other :  a 
contest  is  interested  and  personal ;  it  may  often  give 
rise  to  angry  and  even  malignant  sentiments,  but  [is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  any  bad  passion ;  it 
ends  in  the  advancement  of  one  to  the  injury  of  the 
other.  .  .  Violent  passions  have  their  conflicts; 
ordinary  desires  their  combats ;  motives  their  con¬ 
tests  :  it  is  the  poet’s  part  to  describe  the  conflicts 
between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair,  in  the 
breast  of  the  disappointed  lover;  reason  will  sel¬ 
dom  come  off  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambi¬ 
tion,  avarice,  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant 
desire,  unless  aided  by  religion :  where  there  is  a 
contest  between  the  desire  of  following  one’s  will 
and  a  sense  of  propriety,  the  voice  of  a  prudent 
friend  maybe  heard  and  heeded.”  (Crabb:  Eng 
Synon.) 

conflict-cry,  s.  A  battle-cry. 

“  Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-cry, 

And  Douglas’s  brave  heart  swelled  high.” 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  18 

con-flict’,  v.  i.  [Conflict,  s.] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  dash  or  strike  together;  to  come  into  col¬ 
lision. 

“You  shall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible  thundering 
of  fire  and  water  conflicting  together.” — Bacon:  Rat.  Hist 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  with ;  to  struggle,  engage 
or  fight. 

“  First  when  to  get  Marfisa  he  had  thought, 

He  had  conflicted  more  than  twice  or  thrice.” 

Harrington:  Orlando,  bk.  xxvi.,  s.  74 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  contend  or  strive  in  argument  or  mentally, 

“And  this  consideration  doth  so  effectually  support  him 
under  all  the  difficulties  that  he  hath  to  conflict  with, 

.  .  — Sharp,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  5. 

2.  To  differ  or  disagree ;  to  show  a  discrepancy— 
commonly  used  in  the  pr.  par.  (q.  v.) 

*con-flic-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat  conflictatio.]  A  con¬ 
flicting  or  contending  together;  a  conflict  or 
Struggle, 

“And  sturdy  conflictation 
Of  struggling  winds,  .  .  .” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2 

con-fiic’-tlfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conflict,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 

of  the  verb, 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Dashing  or  striking  against  other  bodies, 

“  Lash’d  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o’er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn.” 

Thomson. 

2.  Contending,  struggling;  engaged  in  strife  ot 

contest. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Opposing,  contending. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  Electra  torn  with  sundry  conflict, 
ing  passions,  .  -  — Hurd:  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  Disagreeing ;  presenting  points  of  difference  or 
discrepancy;  irreconcilable,  contradictory. 

“  The  first  campaign  ,  ,  .  (of  which  we  have  con¬ 
flicting  accounts),  .  .  ."—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom,  Hist 
(1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  iL,  §  32,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  463,64. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  qell,  chorus,  5hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -t,ian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  -tionr  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


conformer 


confliction 
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*C&n-flIc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conflictus.]  A  conflict,  a 
struggle. 

c6n-fllc'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  conflict;  -ive.]  Tending 
to  conflict ;  conflicting. 

con-flic  -tor-$f,  a.  [Eng.  conflict;  - ory .]  Con¬ 
flicting,  opposing. 

con-flow  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  flow  (q.  v.).]  To 
flow  or  flock  together. 

“Brooks  conflowing  thither  on  every  side.” — Holland. 

*con-flow  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Conflow.] 
♦con-fluc-tion,  s.  [Confluxion.] 
cdn-fluc  -tp-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  fluctuate 
(q.  v.) .]  To  flow  together. 

con  -flfl-en$e,  s.  [Lat.  confluentia,  from  confluo 
=to  flow  together:  con— cum— with,  together,  and 
fluo— to  flow.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  together ;  the  joining  of  two 
or  more  streams  into  one. 

2.  A  place  where  two  or  more  streams  flow 
together  or  join  into  one ;  a  point  of  junction. 

“Nimrod,  who  usurped  dominion  over  the  rest,  sat 
down  in  the  very  confluence  of  all  those  rivers  which 
watered  Paradise.” — Raleigh:  Hist .  of  the  World. 

♦II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  flocking  or  crowding  together  to  one 
spot ;  an  assembling. 

“Some  come  to  make  merry,  because  of  the  confluence 
of  all  sorts.” — Bacon. 

2.  A  concurrence,  collection,  or  union. 

“  .  .  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  confluence,  per¬ 

fection,  and  perpetuity  of  all  true  joys.” — Boyle. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  collected  in  one  spot ;  a 
multitude ;  an  assembly. 

“  [He]  was  with  much  honour  and  high  entertainement, 
in  sight  of  a  great  confluence  of  people,  .  .  .  ” — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  287. 

con’-flfl-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  confluens,  pr.  par.  of 
confluo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Flowing  together;  uniting  into  a  single 
stream  or  channel. 

“  These  confluent  streams  make  some  great  river’s  head. 
By  stores  still  melting  and  descending  fed.” 

Blackmore. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Uniting,  concurring,  blending,  or  combining 
into  one. 

(2)  Rich,  affluent. 

“  Th’  inhabitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  wondrous 
confluent.”  Chapman:  II.,  ix.  67. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Cohering;  having  the  contiguous  parts 
fastened  together ;  gradually  united  so  as  to  form 
one  body. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  Running  together,  uniting  or  blending. 

(2)  Attended  with  confluent  pustules.  (Used  of 
small-pox.)  [Small-pox.] 

“  I  have  seen  many  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  confluent 
small-pox  after  typical  vaccination  and  re-vaccination, 
.  .  .”- — Correspondent  London  Echo. 

3.  Anat. :  Applied  to  bones,  which,  originally  sep¬ 
arate,  become  coherent  or  united. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  place  or  spot  where  two  or  more  streams 
unite. 

.  passing  over  the  river  Anio,  encamped  neere 
the  confluent,  where  both  streames  meet  together.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Liv.,  p.  21. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  streams  which  unite  or  flow 
together ;  a  tributary, 
con -flux,  s.  [Lat.  confluxio,  from  confluo .] 

I.  Lit. :  A  flowing  together  or  uniting  of  two  or 
more  streams. 

“  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear’d. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap.” 

Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Cress.,  i.  3. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  flowing  or  flocking  together  of  persons  ;  a  con¬ 
course,  a  confluence. 

“  He  quickly,  by  the  general  conflux  and  concourse  of 
the  whole  people,  straightened  his  quarters.”— Clarendon. 

2.  A  meeting  or  assemblage  of  people ;  a  crowd,  a 
multitude. 

“To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  ent’ring  in.” 

Milton.  P.  R.,  iv. 

3.  A  concurrence  or  union. 

con-flux-l-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng  confluxible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  confluxible ;  the  tendency  of 
fluids  to  run  or  flow  together. 

“  .  .  .  by  the  gravity  of  most,  if  not  of  all  bodies  here 
below,  and  the confluxibility  of  liquors  and  other  fluids.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  228. 


con- flux  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  conflux;  -able.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  run  or  flow  together. 

c6n-flux  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confluxible ;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  Confluxibility  (q.  v.). 

con-flux'-ion,  s.  [Lat.  confluxio.]  A  flowing  or 
uniting  together ;  a  union. 

“As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits  and  his  pow  srs, 

In  their  confluxions,  all  to  run  one  way.” 

B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  Introd. 

con-foc  -al,  a.  [Pref.  con = with,  together,  and 
focal  (q.  v.).] 

Math. :  Having  the  same  focus. 

C0n-f6-len’-§Ite,  s.  [From  Confolens,  in  the 
department  of  Charente,  at  St.  Jean  de  Cole,  near 
Thiviers,  in  France  ;  with  sub.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  pale  rose-red  variety  of  Montmorillonite 
from  Confolens  (etym.).  {Dana.) 

con-form’,  *con-forme,  a.&  adv.  [Fr.  conforme; 
Lat.  conformis,  from  con  —  with,  together,  and 
forma=toTtn,  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot.,  dbc. :  Of  the  same  form  or  shape,  similar, 
corresponding. 

B.  As  adv. :  Conformably,  agreeably,  in  conform¬ 
ance. 

“  That  the  schireff — charge  thame  to  find  souirte  con- 
forme  to  the  said  acte.” — Acts  Ja.  V.,  1535  (ed.  1814),  p.  34. 

c6n-form  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  conformer;  Sp.  con¬ 
fer  mar ;  Ital.  conformare,  from  Lat.  confarmo=t,o 
make  of  the  same  shape  or  form :  con—cum= with, 
together,  and  forma— a  form,  a  shape.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  of  or  reduce  to  the  same  form,  shape, 
appearance,  or  character  as  something  else. 

“  The  apostles  did  conform  the  Christians,  as  much  as 
might  be,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jews.” — Hooker. 

IT  Followed  by  to  or  unto. 

“  He  of  a  dragon  toke  the  forme, 

As  he  which  wolde  him  all  conform 
To  that  she  sigh  in  sweven  er  this.” 

Gower,  iii.  70. 

2.  To  accommodate,  to  adapt. 

“And  to  my  humble  sect  conform  myself." 

Shakesp.  ■  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  unite,  to  join. 

“  When  elements  to  elements  conform.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  74. 

2.  To  comply  with,  assent  to,  or  obey ;  to  yield;  to 
be  in  harmony  or  accord  with.  (Generally  followed 
by  to,  but  occasionally  by  with.) 

“  The  stubborn  arms  (by  Jove’s  command  dispos’d) 
Conform’d  spontaneous,  and  around  him  clos’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xvii.,  1.  247-48. 

“He  would  conform  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions 
.  .  .’’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  To  consent  personally 
to  worship  in  the  Church  of  England  according  to 
the  forms  legally  in  use  there. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  conform  and  to 
comply,  see  Comply. 

tebn-form-a-bir-i-tjf ,  s.  [Eng.  conformable; 
- ity .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  of  being  conformable. 

2.  Geol. :  The  parallelism  of  the  planes  of  two 
strata  or  series  of  strata  which  are  in  contact  with 
each  other.  [Conformable.] 

c&n-form  -9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  conform;  -able.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  formed  or  fashioned  like 
something  else. 

2.  Having  the  same  form  or  shape ;  correspond¬ 
ing,  similar. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Agreeing  or  corresponding  in  character,  nature, 
opinions,  &c. ;  according.  (Generally  followed  by 
to.) 

“  And  we  find  that  with  these  circumstances,  their  salts 
are  always  so  [figured]:  and  always  conformable  to  them¬ 
selves.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

If  Sometimes  followed  by  with. 

“  .  .  .  perfectly  conformable  with  that  character  we 
find  of  her.” — Addison.  Spectator. 

2.  Compliant,  conforming,  agreeable. 

“  Such  delusions  are  reformed  by  a  conformable  devo¬ 
tion,  .  .  .” — Sprat. 

If  Sometimes  followed  by  unto. 

“Being  made  conformable  unto  his  death.”— Phil. 
iii.  10. 


If  With  to. 

“  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  n.  4. 

B.  Geol. :  A  term  used  of  strata  in  contact  with 
each  other,  which  have  the  planes  of  each  parallel 
to  those  of  the  other.  Thus  the  strata  A,  B,  c,  D  are>- 
conformable  with  each  other,  but  they  rest  uncon- 
formably  on  e, 
f,  G,  H.  I,  J,K, 

&c.  The  c  on- 
form  ability  of 
strata,  as  a 
rule,  indicates 
that  the  record 
of  the  leading 
g eolog i c  a I 
ch  a  n g e s  be¬ 
tween  the  de- 

fosition  of  the 
owest  and 
that  of  the 
highest  of  such 
confo  rmable 
strata,  speaking  broadly,  is  complete;  but  a  great 
lapse  of  time,  of  which  no  record  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  at  least  at  this  spot,  has  taken  place  wher» 
unconform  ability  occurs.  The  former  is  a  book, 
with  the  pages  consecutive ;  the  latter  is  one  with  a 
great  many  leaves  at  one  place  torn  out.  A  vast 
lapse  of  time  occurred  between  the  deposition  of  El¬ 
and  d,  during  which  the  lower  strata  were  lifted  upi 
to  the  high  angle  at  which  they  now  stand ;  there’ 
was  a  much  briefer  period  .between  the  deposition, 
of  d  and  A. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conformable , 
agreeable ,  and  suitable:  “  The  decisions  of  a  judge 
must  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
law ;  he  is  seldom  atliberty  to  consult  his  views  of 
equity :  the  decision  of  a  partisan  is  always  agree¬ 
able  to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style  of  a  writer 
should  be  suitable  to  his  subject.  Conformable  is 
most  commonly  employed  for  matters  or  temporary 
moment:  agreeable  and.  suitable  are  mostly  said  of 
things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we  make  things- 
conformable  by  an  act  of  discretion  ;  they  are  agree¬ 
able  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature ;  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries; 
a  legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agreeably 
to  the  Divine  law  ;  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for 
every  man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has 
assumed.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-form '-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conformable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  conformable; 
conformability. 

Con-form  -31-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  conformable)  ;  -y.  J 
1.  In  a  conformable  manner ;  agreeably,  suitably,, 
correspondingly. 

“So  a  man  observe  the  agreement  of  his  own  imagi¬ 
nations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  certainty.” — Locke. 

2.  Generally  followed  by  to,  but  sometimes  by 
with. 

“  .  .  .  their  acting  conformably  to  the  law  and  nature 
of  God.” — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.,  Serm.  39. 

c6n-form’-5tn§e,  s.  [Lat.  conformans,  pr.  par.  of 
conformo .]  Conformity. 

c6n-form-unt,  a.  [Lat.  conformans,  pr.  par.  of 
conformo .]  Conformable,  in  conformity. 

“  Herein  is  divinity  conformant  unto  philosophy.” — Sir 
T.  Browne:  Religio  Medici,  16.  (MS.)  {Latham.) 

c6n-form  -ate,  a.  [Lat.  conformatus,  pa.  par,, 
of  conformo .]  Having  the  same  form,  shape,  or 
appearance. 3 

con-for-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  covformatio ,  from- 
conformatus,  pa.  par.  of  conformo .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  forming,  shaping,  or  fashioning 
anything  according  to  a  model  or  pattern. 

2.  The  relative  form,  shape,  or  fashion,  or  the- 
particular  texture  or  structure  of  the  parts  of  a 
complex  body. 

“...  a  structure  and  conformation  of  the  earth, 

.  .  — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

“In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  I  before  remarked,  thero 
may  be  observed  a  certain  conformation  of  the  sentences, 

.  .  .” — Lowth,  pt.  i.,  Lect.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  making  suitable,  agreeable, 
or  in  conformity  with  anything. 

“.  .  .  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  .  .  .” — Watts. 

If  For  the  difference  between  conformation  and 
form,  see  Form. 

c6n-formed’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conform,  v.] 
c&n-form’-er,  s.  [Eng.  conform;  -er.]  One  who 
conforms  or  assents  to ;  a  compiler,  a  conformist 
(either  absolutely  or  followed  by  to). 

“.  . .  .  the  church  of  England,  and  of  conformers  unto 
the  said  doctrine  of  that  church.” — Mountagu:  Ap.  to, 
Cass.,  p.  187. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite,  dir,  rflle,  fill;  Xif,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


conforming 
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confront 


djon-form  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  dt  s.  [Conform,  v.] 

A.  4s  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen. :  Agreeable,  corresponding,  in  conformity. 

2.  Spec. :  Complying  with  or  conforming  to  the 
form  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

C.  4s  subst. :  The  act  of  making  corresponding  or 
agreeable ;  conformity. 

C&n-form'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  conform  (v.),  and  suff. 
•ist.j 

1.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ord.  Lo.ng. :  One  who  conforms  to 
the  worship,  and  presumably  to  the  doctrine,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  opposed  to  a  Nonconformist 
or  Dissenter. 

“In  that  year  began  the  long  struggle  between  two 
great  parties  of  conformists.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.:  The  name  arose  among  the  exiles 
who  fled  to  Holland,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  and  other 
places,  in  or  about  the  year  1554,  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fury  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
Some  of  these  exiles  conducted  public  worship 
according  to  the  liturgy  established  by  Edward  VI., 
which  retained  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
the  Genevan  Church  had  abolished.  Those  who 
did  so  were  called  Conformists,  while  those  who 
desired  to  assimilate  their  worship  to  that  used 
under  the  auspices  of  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  were 
called  Nonconformists.  The  names,  especially  the 
latter  one,  are  still  in  use.  [1.] 

con-form  -I-tan,  s.  [Eng.  conformity) ;  -an.] 
A  conformist. 

“  Protestant  nor  Puritan,  Conformitan  or  Non-Conform- 
itan.” — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  8. 

c6n-form  -I-tjf,  *con-for-my-tie,  s.  [Fr.  con¬ 
formity ;  Prov.  conformitat;  Sp.  conformidad; 
Port,  conformidade ;  Ital.  conformity,  from  Mod. 
Lat.  conformitas  (genit.  conformitatis) ,  from  Class. 
Lat.  conformist  [Conform,  a.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  of  bearing  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  any  person  or  thing;  resemblance,  simili¬ 
tude  ;  agreement,  congruity. 

“  Agreement  therefore,  or  conformity,  is  only  to  be  relied 
upon  so  far  as  we  can  exclude  these  several  suppositions.’’ 
— Paley:  Horce  Paulince,  ch.  i. 

“ .  .  .  seinge  they  might  not  enduce  the  kynge  to 
noone  conformytie  or  agremet,  to  resume  his  lawf ull  wyfe, 
.  .  .” — Fabyan,  c.  243. 

It  may  be  used— 

(1)  With  no  preposition  after  it. 

“  Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 

Or  (2)  followed  by  to. 

“  We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  but  by  our  conformity 
to  God.” — Tillotson. 

But  (3)  most  frequently  it  is  followed  by  with. 

“ .  .  .  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  either  nation 
Into  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  other.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  The  act  of  conforming  to  the  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England. 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  those  who  do  so  viewed  as 
an  abstract  existence. 

2.  English  Law:  Submission  to  the  order  of  a 
court.  [Bill  of  Conformity t 

Bill  of  Conformity :  A  bill  filed  in  Chancery  by 
an  executor  or  administrator,  who,  finding  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased  person  involved,  wishes 
them  to  be  wound  up  under  the  direction  of  that 
section  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature.  To  a 
decision  given  by  such  an  authority  both  he  and  the 
creditors  are  of  course  compelled  to  “conform.” 

con-for-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  confor- 
tatio,  from  Lat.  confortatus,  pa.  par.  of  confortor— 
to  be  strong.]  [Comfort.]  A  strengthening  or 
giving  strength. 

“  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take  such  bodies 
as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without  manifest  cold.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

con-for-ta-tive,  *con-for-ta-tife,  a.  [Lat.  con¬ 
fortatus .]  Strengthening. 

“  It  must  be  wyne  confortatife  that  shuld  be  geven  to 
the  seke.” — Gesta  Roman,  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  338. 

c6n-found  ,  *con-founde,  *con-fund,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  confondre ;  Sp.  &  Port,  conf unair ;  Ital.  con- 
fondere,  from  Lat.  confundo— to  pour  together,  to 
mix,  to  confound:  con—cum= with,  together ;  fundo 
=to  pour.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mingle  or  mix  things  together  so  as  to  cause 
confusion. 

“  Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another’s  speech.” — 
Genesis  xi.  7. 


2.  To  confuse  or  throw  into  confusion  or  per¬ 
plexity. 

“  The  knightes  wittes  to  confounde.” — Gower,  i.  146. 

3.  To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  amaze,  to  stupefy,  to 
astound. 

“So  spake  the  Son  of  God;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder,  to  ruin,  to 
overwhelm. 

“.  .  .  gold  confound  you  howsoe’er! 

Amen.”  Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  3. 

5.  To  defeat,  to  baffle,  to  put  to  confusion,  to  dis¬ 
comfit. 

“  .  .  .  fortune,  just  at  this  moment,  put  it  in  his 

power  to  confound  his  adversaries  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

6.  To  put  to  shame,  to  abash,  to  shame,  to  con¬ 
fute. 

“  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  con- 
founded  the  J<,ws  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that 
this  is  very  Christ.” — Acts  ix.  22. 

7.  To  confuse  two  things  together;  erroneously  to 
take  or  mistake  one  thing  for  another. 

“From  truth  and  reason;  do  not,  then,  confound 
One  with  the  other,  but  reject  them  both.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*8.  To  waste,  to  consume  uselessly. 

“  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  L  8. 

9.  Used  colloquially  as  a  mild  curse. 

“ .  .  .  implore  heaven  to  confound  him  .  .  .  if  he 
did  not  take  good  care  of  their  interests.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  throw  into  confusion,  to  destroy. 

“  The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounds, 

But  tickles  still  the  sore.” 

Shakesp..-  Troil.  <£  Cress.,  iii.  1. 

IT  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  to  confound 
and  to  confuse:  “ Confound  has  an  active  sense; 
confuse  a  neuter  or  reflective  sense :  a  person  con¬ 
founds  one  thing  with  another ;  objects  become  con¬ 
fused,  or  a  person  confuses  himself:  it  is  a  common 
error  among  ignorant  people  to  confound  names, 
and  among  children  to  have  their  ideas  confused  on 
commencing  a  new  study.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  confound  and  to 
baffle,  see  Baffle  ;  for  that  between  to  confound 
and  to  mix,  see  Mix. 

c6n-found  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Confound.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Thrown  into  confusion. 

“.  .  .  confounded  Chaos  roar'd, 

And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Perplexed,  abashed,  confused,  stupefied,  or 
astounded. 

“Or  stonish’d  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 

Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood. 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis. 

3.  Used  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation. 

“Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story. 

He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory.”  Swift. 

c6n-found  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  confounded; -ly.'] 
Exceedingly,  greatly,  to  excess  (with  a  strong  sug¬ 
gestion  of  disapprobation  or  dislike). 

“You  are  confoundedly  given  to  squirting  up  and  down, 
and  chattering.” — V Estrange. 

c6n-found'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confounded ;  ■mess.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  confounded  or  put  to 
confusion. 

“Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant  of  my  con¬ 
foundedness.’’ — Milton:  Animad.  Rem.  Def. 

c6n-foimd'-er,  s.  [Eng.  confound;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  confounds,  puts  to  confusion,  or  dis¬ 
comfits. 

“Hateful  confounders  both  of  blood  and  laws.” 

Daniel:  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

2.  One  who  confuses  or  mistakes  two  things. 

“  The  confounder  of  our  church  with  Charenton-Temple, 
is  now  at  leisure  to  finish  and  polish  those  precious  man¬ 
uscripts,  .  .  .” — Dean  Martin:  Letters,  p.  71  (1660). 

c6n-found  -Ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confound,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  confusing  or  putting  to 
confusion ;  a  mistake,  a  confusion. 

*c&n-fract  ,  a.  [Low  Lat.  confractus ,  from  Lat. 
con—cum=wit\\,  together,  fully;  /ractus= broken, 
pa.  par.  of  frango=to  break.]  Broken  up. 

“  The  body  being  into  dust  confract. 

The  spright  diffus’d,  spread  by  dispersion.” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i.,  9.  9. 


cin-frac’-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  confractio,  from 
Lat.  co?i=cwm=with,  together,  fully,  and  fraction 
a  breaking,  a  fracture  \frango=to  break.]  A  break¬ 
ing  up. 

“  The  conf r action  of  the  spirits,  grating  them  with  a 
galling  jar.” — Feltharn:  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  362. 

*con-fra-g6se',  a.  [Lat.  confragosus .]  Broken, 
rocky,  craggy. 

“  .  ,  .  the  precipice  whereof!  is  equal  to  ye  most  con- 

fragose  cataracts  of  the  Alpes,  the  river  gliding  betweene 
them  at  an  extraordinary  depth.” — Evleyn:  Memoirs, 
June  27,  1654. 

*c6n-frair  -y,  s.  [Fr.  confririe.]  A  confraternity, 
a  brotherhood.  ( 

“  The  confrairies  are  fraternities  of  devotees  who 
inlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  particular  saints.” 
— Smollett:  France  and  Italy,  Lett.  27. 

con-fra'-ter,  s.  [Lat.]  A  confrere,  a  member  of 
the  same  brotherhood,  confraternity,  or  religious 
order. 

“  Gild-brother,  a  confrater,  one  that  is  a  brother  or 
confrere  of  the  gild.” — Verstegan:  Rest,  of  Decayed  Intelli¬ 
gence,  ch.  vii. 

con-fra-ter -ni-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  confraternity;  Low 
Lat.  confraternitas,  from  Lat.  con =ciwi= with, 
together,  and  fraternitas =brotherhood ;  frater— a 
brother;  Sp.  confraternitad;  Ital.  confraternity .] 
A  brotherhood ;  a  society  of  men  associated  for  a 
certain  purpose. 

IT  There  are  many  confraternities  of  labor  in  this 
country,  as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Engineers,  &c.  As  the  outgrowth  of  the  Religious 
Parliament  of  the  World  at  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Christian  Unity  was  established.  Its  purpose 
was  declared  to  be  “  union  with  all  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men  under  the 
inspiration  of  thelif  e  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
The  next  great  Parliament  of  Religions  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Benares,  India,  in  1900.  The  founders 
of  this  Brotherhood  include  representatives  of  all 
Christian  churches  in  this  country. 

con-frlc-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  confricatio,  from  con 
=cwm=with,  together,  and  fricatio— a  rubbing, 
frico= to  rub.]  The  act  or  process  of  rubbing 
together ;  friction. 

“  It  hath  been  reported,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a 
stag’s  horn;  which  they  suppose  did  rather  come  from  a 
confrication  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the  horn 
itself.” — Bacon. 

con-frier  ,  con-frere,  *con-fri-g.r,  s.  [Fr.  con¬ 
frere,  from  Lat.  con= cum=vf ith,  together,  and 
frater=  a  brother.]  A  companion  or  associate;  a 
member  of  the  same  brotherhood,  confraternity,  or 
religious  order ;  a  colleague. 

“It  was  enacted,  that  none  of  the  brethren  or  confriers 
of  the  said  religion  within  this  realm  of  England,  and 
land  of  Ireland,  should  be  called  Knights  of  Rhodes.” — 
Weaver. 

con-frlg  -er-ate,  V.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  frigerate 
(q.  v.).]  To  freeze  together. 

“  There  stands  He  shaking  in  a  feauer-fit, 

While  the  cold  aire  His  wounds  confrigerates.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  16. 

Con-fr6nt  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  conf  ronter ;  Sp.  <fc  Port. 
confrontar ;  Ital.  confrontare,  from  Low  Lat.  con- 
fronto= to  assign  bounds  to,  or  from  Lat.  pref.  ccm= 
cum=with,  together,  and  Fr.  front=  Lat.  frons— 
front.  (Sfceai.)] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  border,  to  adjoin,  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  frontier  or  boundary. 

“  It  confronteth  on  the  North  side  upon  part  of  Galatia.” 
— Holland:  Pliny,  i.  113. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  or  place  one’s  self  front  to  front  with 
another;  to  face. 

“  He  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  bull.” 

Dryden:  Virgil:  JEneid,  v.  637. 

2.  To  place  one’s  self  in  opposition  to  another ;  to 
oppose. 

“And  with  new  life  confront  her  heartless  enemies.” 

P.  Fletcher:  The  Purple  Island,  ch.  11. 

“  It  was  impossible  at  once  to  confront  the  might  of 
France  and  to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  To  set  one  thing  face  to  face  with  another  for 
comparison  or  examination;  to  contrast,  to  com¬ 
pare. 

“When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you 
the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands.” — Addison; 
On  Medals. 

4.  To  oppose  one  evidence  to  another. 

“We  began  to  lay  his  unkindness  unto  him:  he  seeing 
himself  confronted  by  so  many,  went  not  to  denial,  but.to 
justify  his  cruel  falsehood.” — Sidney. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confront 
and  to  face:  “Witnesses  are  confronted;  a  person 
faces  danger,  or  faces  an  enemy:  when  people  give 
contrary  evidence  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  extra 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=f. 
-cian.  -tian  -  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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judicial  matters,  to  confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  ;  the  best  tost  which  a  man  can  give  of 
his  courage,  is  to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his 
enemy  whenever  the  occasion  requires."  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

♦con-front ,  s.  [Confront,  «.]  An  opposition 
or  confronting. 

“A  confront  no  less  outrageous  than  if  they  had  given 
him  battel.” — Haclcet:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  187. 

con-front-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  confronter=  to 
confront.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  bringing  together  face  to  face. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  bringing  together  for  compari¬ 
son,  examination,  or  contrast. 

“  The  argument  would  require  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
parisons,  confrontations,  and  combinations  to  find  out 
the  connection  between  the  two  manners  of  architecture.” 
— Swinburne:  Spain,  Lett.  44. 

con-front-e,  a.  [Fr.,  from  confr order  =to  con¬ 
front.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  in  blazoning,  signifying  facing 
one  another,  or  full  faced. 

con-front '-er,  s.  [Eng.  confront ; -er.]  One  who 
confronts  or  places  himself  in  direct  opposition. 

“It  hath  bene  observed  that  princes,  listening  verbally 
to  the  sutes  and  requests  of  their  subjects,  have  mette 
with  bold  and  insolent  confronters.” — Time’s  Storehouse, 
961.  (Latham.) 

con-front -ing,  pr.pctr.,  a.  &s.  [Confront.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Bordering,  adjoining,  having  a  common  fron¬ 
tier. 

“ .  .  ,  the  most  barbarous  Arabians  of  the  desert 
were  and  are  the  confronting,  and  next  people  of  all  other 
unto  it.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  §  8. 

2.  Standing  or  placed  face  to  face,  or  in  direct 
opposition. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  one’s  self  face  to  face  with 
or  in  direct  opposition  to  anything. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  things  together  for  com¬ 
parison,  examination,  or  contrast. 

con-front '-ment,  s.  [En g.  confront;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  together  or  placing  face  to 
face. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed  face  to  face  or  in 
direct  opposition. 

Con-fu-cian  (cian  as  shyun),  a.  &  s  [Mod. 
Lat.  Confucius,  the  name  given  by  the  Jesuits  to 
K’ung-foo-tsze,  the  great  philosopher  and  ethical 
teacher  of  China.]  [Confucianism.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Confucius  (see  etymol¬ 
ogy). 

“.  .  .  to  prevent  the  use  of  idolatry  in  the  Confucian 
religion  of  China.”— Prof.  Legge:  Religions  of  China  (1880), 

p.  22. 

|B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Confucius,  a  Con- 
fucianist. 

“.  .  .  nor  have  the  Confucians  ever  represented  the 
Great  First  Cause  under  any  image  or  personification 
whatever.” — Penny  Cycl.,  vii.  447. 

Con-fu-cian-l§m  (cian  as  shyun),  s.  [Eng. 
Confucian  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ism..] 

Ethics,  Comp.  Religion,  Hist.,  die. :  The  system 
of  belief  and  practice  taught  by  Confucius."  The 
proper  Chinese  name  of  this  distinguished  man  was 
K’ung-foo-tsze,  meaning  the  master  K’ung.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Legge,  professor  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature  in  Oxford  University,  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  born  of  very  good  family,  in  the  year 

B.  C.  551,  in  Lu,  one  of  the  Chinese  feudal  states, 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  the 

rovince  of  Shantung.  He  married  at  nineteen ; 

ecame  a  teacher  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  grew 
distinguished  about  B.  C.  517  (i.  e.,  when  he  was 
thirty-four),  his  disciples  amounting  to  thousands  ; 
had  temporarily  to  leave  Lu  in  B.  C.  516,  owing  to 
civil  commotion ;  in  B.  C.  5U0,  when  he  was  fifty-one, 
became  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Chung-tu, 
wonderfully  reforming  the  place  ;  was  subsequently 
made  superintendent  of  works,  and  afterward 
minister  of  crime  in  the  state  of  Lu,  but  had  to 
resign  these  appointments  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  neighboring  states;  long  wandered  up  and 
down,  teaching  and  exerting  great  influence ;  re¬ 
turned  to  Lu,  but  not  to  his  previous  offices,  in  B.C. 
483,  and  died  in  B.  C.  478,  aged  about  seventy-three. 
Five  books  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Con¬ 
fucius,  and  four  by  his  disciples ;  the  former  are 
looked  upon  with  the  same  veneration  as  the  can¬ 
onical  Scriptures  among  ourselves,  the  latter  also 
are  sacred. 

Confucius  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  teacher 
of  ethics.  He  formulated  the  golden  rule,  which  is 
not  found  in  its  condensed  expression  in  the  old 
Chinese  classics.  Tsze-kung  having  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  asked  him  if  there  was  one  word  which  would 
serve  as  a  rule  af  conduct  for  all  the  life,  he  replied, 


“  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word?  What  you  do  not 
want  done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others.”  But 
when  L&o-tsze,  who  was  his  contemporary,  being 
born  in  B.  C.  601,  enunciated  the  still  more  advanced 
morality  of  returning  good  for  evil,  Confucius, 
being  consulted  on  the  subject  by  one  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  rejected  it,  saying,  “What  then  will  you 
return  for  good?  Recompense  injury  with  justice, 
and  return  good  for  good.” 

Confucius  attached  very  great  importance  to 
obedience  on  the  part  of  children  to  their  parents, 
and  to  veneration  on  the  part  of  people  in  general 
to  their  ancestors.  The  extension  of  the  same  doc¬ 
trine  led  to  his  regarding  all  society  in  each  king¬ 
dom  as  a  great  family,  in  all  circumstances  owing 

assive  obedience  to  its  sovereign.  This  tenet  of 

onfucius  has  rendered  his  system  highly  popular 
with  the  successive  Emperors  of  China  and  the 
Chinese  dignitaries  generally. 

By  most  persons  Confucianism  is  viewed  simply 
as  a  system  of  ethics  and  of  politics.  Prof.  Legge 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  fail  in  regard¬ 
ing  it  also  as  a  religion.  Confucius  professed  to 
revere  the  Chinese  faith,  and  to  revive  or  advo¬ 
cate  it,  instead  of  setting  it  aside.  That  ancient 
belief  was  at  first  monotheistic  but  in  process  of 
time  it  had  become  corrupted  by  a  subordinate  wor¬ 
ship  of  multitudinous  spirits  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  superstitious  divination  on  the  other.  P”of. 
Legge,  therefore,  regards  the  term  Confucianism  as 
covering  first  of  all  the  ancient  religion  of  China  and 
then  the  views  of  the  great  philosopher  himself  in 
illustration  or  modification  of  its  teachings,  as 
when  there  are  comprehended  under  Christianity 
the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the 
New.  He  worshiped  T’ien,  Heaven,  but  Heaven 
used  by  metonymy  for  God.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  more  specific  word  for  God,  Ti  (Lordship 
or  Government),  more  fully  Shang  Ti  (Supreme 
Lordship  or  Government),  which  he  might  have 
employed,  but  ignored.  During  the  thousand  years 
which  preceded  the  twenty-third  century  B.  C.  there 
had  been  instituted  a  worship  of  God  for  all  the 
people,  the  officiator  being  the  king ;  also  a  wor¬ 
ship  of  ancestors  by  all,  or  at  least  by  heads  of 
families  for  themselves  and  their  households.  Sub¬ 
stitution  had  no  place  m  the  religious  sacrifices.  A 
part  of  filial  piety  was  the  worship  of  parents ;  that 
of  forefathers  generally  was  also  enjoined,  prayers 
being  offered  to  the  dead.  Nothing  is  stated  explic¬ 
itly  about  the  state  of  the  departed.  Future  retri¬ 
bution  is  in  this  life.  As  a  religion  Confucianism  is 
better  adapted  to  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Chinese  than  to  the  common  people,  the  latter  feel¬ 
ing  more  attached  to  Buddhism  [Buddhism]  or 
Taoism  [Taoism],  though  commixtures  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  faiths  frequently  occur.  (Prof.  Legge:  Relig¬ 
ions  of  China  (1880),  lect.  i.,  ii.,  Confucianism,  effc.) 

Con-fu’-cian-ist  (cian  as  shyun),  .■?.  [Eng. 
Confucian;  -ist.]  An  adherent  of  Confucianism 
(q.  v.) 

“ .  .  .  the  Heaven  of  the  Confucianist’ s  worship 

.  .  .” — Edinb.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1877. 

Con-fu-§a-bil’-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  conf usable ;  -ity .] 
Capability  of  or  liability  to  confusion. 

c6n-fu'-§a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confus(e) ;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  confused;  liable  to  be  confounded. 

con-fu§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  confusus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
f undo— to  pour  together,  to  mix,  to  confuse.]  [Con¬ 
found.] 

1.  To  mix  or  mingle  together,  so  as  to  render 
indistinguishable ;  to  jumble  up,  to  confound. 

“  At  length  an  universal  hubbub  wild, 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus’d.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  951. 

2.  To  put  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  disor¬ 
ganize. 

“  Thus  roving  on 

In  confus’d  march  forlorn,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  615. 

3.  To  abash,  to  shame,  to  confound. 

“ .  .  .  whreof  Loys,  of  Trauehen,  who  had  alwayes 
before  excused  the  duke,  was  so  confused,  that  he  wold  no 
more  returne  agayne  into  Brabant,  but  dyed  of  sorowe  in 
France.” — Berners:  Frois.  Cron.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

4.  To  obscure  or  render  difficult  or  doubtful  of 
meaning  or  explanation. 

“.  .  .  our  ideas  of  their  intimate  essences  and  causes 
are  very  confused  and  obscure.”—  Watts:  Logic. 

5.  To  perplex,  to  astound,  to  amaze,  to  astonish, 
to  disconcert,  to  confound. 

“  The  want  of  arrangement  and  connection  confuses  the 
reader.”— Whately.  Elements  ofRhet. 

6.  To  confound  one  thing  with  another ;  to  mis¬ 
take  one  for  another. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  confuse  and  to 
confound,  see  Confound. 

*cbn-fu§e',  a.  [Fr.  confus ;  Lat.  confusus,  pa. 
par.  of  confundo .] 

1.  Confused,  mixed  up. 

2.  In  confusion,  disorderly. 

3.  Confounded,  perplexed,  amazed,  disconcerted. 


con-fussed',  pa. par.  or  a.  [Confuse,  u.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mixed  up,  jumbled  together. 

2.  Put  into  confusion,  disorderly,  disorganized. 

3.  Abashed,  disconcerted,  astounded. 

“  Confus’d,  inactive,  or  surpris’d  with  fear; 

But,  fond  of  glory,  with  severe  delight.” 

Pope:  Iliad,  iv.  257. 

4.  Obscure,  unintelligible,  indistinct. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  confused  and  indis¬ 
tinct,  see  Indistinct. 

Con-fu-§ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  confused;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  confused  or  mixed  state  or  manner. 

“  The  inner  court  with  horror,  noise,  and  tears 
Confus’ dly  fill’d.  Denham. 

2.  In  a  confused  mass. 

“He  asks  himself,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  pressure 
upon  a  mass  containing  6uch  plates  confusedly  mixed  up 
in  it.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  416. 

3.  In  a  confused  or  disorderly  manner. 

“  Some  fall  to  earth,  and  some  confus’ dly  fly.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv.,  1.  619. 

4.  In  a  confused,  obscure,  or  indistinct  manner. 

“  He  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his  opinion." 

— Clarendon. 

5.  Irregularly,  improperly,  without  due  care  or 
exactness. 

“The  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
hidden  beauties  of  a  play,  are  but  confusedly  judged  in 
the  vehemence  of  action.” — Dryden. 

con-fu-§ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confused ;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  confused ;  confusion. 

“Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  I  was  but  a  lump,  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusedness  dwelt  in  me.” — Beaum.  and  Flet.:  The  Elder 
Brother,  iii.  5. 

♦con-fu§e  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  confuse;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  confused  or  disorderly  manner ;  confusedly, 

2.  Indistinctly,  obscurely. 

“As  when  a  name  lodg’d  in  the  memory, 

But  yet  through  time  almost  obliterate, 

Confusely  hovers  near  the  phantasie.” 

More:  On  the  soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  iii.,  s.  11- 

c5n-fu'-§ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Confuse,  p.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Causing  confusion,  disorder,  or  per¬ 
plexity. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  confounding  or  causing 
confusion. 

con-fu’-§ion,  *con-fu-§ioun,  *con-fu-syon,  s. 

[Fr.  &  Sp.  confusion;  Ital.  confusione,  from  Lat. 
confusio,  from  confusus,  pa.  par.  of  confundo.]  [Con¬ 
found.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  confounding  or  confusing  ;  a  mixing 
or  mingling  together  of  things  so  as  to  be  indistin¬ 
guishable. 

“  As  the  proud  tow’r,  whose  points  the  clouds  did  hit, 

By  tongues’  confusion  was  to  ruin  brought.” 

Davies . 

2.  The  state  of  being  confused  or  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether. 

3.  Disorder,  tumult. 

“  At  length,  after  much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great 
confusion,  a  vote  was  taken  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

4.  The  act  of  confounding,  perplexing,  or  aston¬ 
ishing. 

5.  Perplexity,  astonishment. 

“  Confusion  dwelt  in  ev’ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ev’ry  heart.”  Spectator. 

♦6.  That  which  causes  ruin  or  destruction. 

“Thou  slye  devourer  and  confusyon  of  geutil  women." 

Leg.  Good  Worn.;  Ypsiph,  2. 

*7.  Ruin,  destruction,  overthrow. 

“  As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.” 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

8.  Obscurity,  indistinctness  of  style  or  meaning. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  legendary  style  is  marked  by 
copiousness  and  confusion.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  i.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360. 

9.  The  act  of  mistaking  or  confounding  one  thing 
for  another. 

“  The  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  .  .  .’’—Locke. 

10.  The  state  of  being  confounded  with  or  mis¬ 
taken  for  another  thing. 

11.  Law: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  The  intermixture  of  the  goods  of 
two  or  more  persons  so  that  their  respective  shares 
cannot  be  distinguished. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  s!r.  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


coTjfujii  '/<•. 
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con'-ge-ner,  s.  [Lat.  (as  adj.)=of  the  same  con-gen -l-tal,  a.  [Lat.  congenit(us) ;  Eng.  snff. 
race,  (as  subst.)=a  joint  son-in-law.]  -a?..]  Born  with  one;  constitutional;  dating  from 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A_ person  of  the  same  race  as  birth;  natural. 


another,  or  an  animal  or  plant  akin  to  another 

2.  Biol. :  An  animal  or  plant  of  the  same  genus  as 
another,  using  the  term  genus  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense. 

“It  runs  (in  contradistinction  to  hopping),  but  not 
quite  so  quickly  as  some  of  its  congeners.” — Darwin:  Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  56. 

con-gen -er-a-py,  s.  [Lat  .congener;  a.  connec¬ 
tive  ;  and  Eng.  suff .  -c;y.]  Similarity,  affinity,  com¬ 
munity  of  origin. 

“  That  they  are  ranged  neither  according  to  the  merit, 
nor  eongeneracy,  of  their  conditions.”  —  More:  Expos. 
Seven  Ch.,  p.  172. 

con-gen-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  congeneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  congenero=to  beget  or  produce  at  the  same 
.time.]  To  produce,  to  originate. 

1  “  That  which  did  congenerate  the  color  is  fitted  with 
whiteness,  .  .  .” — Cudieorth:  Morality,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

son-gen-er'-lc,  con-gen-er -ic-ul,  a.  [Lat. 

songener  (genit.  congener  is),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic, 
- ical. ]  [Congenerous,  II.] 

“In  the  Stork  and  congeneric  birds.” — Todd:  Cyclop. 
Anat.,  i.  288. 

con-gen  -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  congener;  -ous.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  the  same  origin,  kind,  or  nature; 
allied. 

“In  this  place  we  should  introduce  the  wolf,  a  congen¬ 
erous  animal,  .  .  .” — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The 
Wolf. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  Concurring  in  the  same  action  (said  of 
muscles) . 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  the  same  or  an  allied 


“  .  .  .  morbid  change  or  congenital  defect.”— Todd  & 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. ,  p.  373. 

con’-ger,  *con-gar,  *con-gur,  *cong-gyre, 
*con-gyr,  *cun-ger,  *cun-gyre,  *cun-gur,  *kun- 

f  er,  s.  [Fr.  congre;  Sp.  congrio;  Port,  congro; 

tal.  gongro,  all  from  Lat.  conger,  congrus;  Gr. 
gonggros—a  sea-eel.  See  the  def.J 
1.  Lit. :  A  large  sea-eel,  Conger  vulgaris  of  Cuvier, 
Murcena  Conger  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  the  family 
Muraenidae.  It  is  5,  6,  or,  in  rare  cases,  even  10  feet 
long.  Its  upper  parts  are  brownish-white,  and  the 
lower  dirty-white;  the  lateral  line  spotted  with 
white,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  white  margined  with 
black.  A  smaller  species,  Conger  myrus,  is  found 
in  the  Mediterannean. 

“  Congar,  fysshe.  Congre.” — Palsgrave. 
f2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  abuse  applied  to  a  person. 

“Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself  !” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

conger-eel,  s.  The  same  as  Congee  (q.  v.). 

con-ger’-l-es,  s.  [Lat.,  from  con—cum= with, 
together,  and  gero= to  bear,  to  carry.]  A  collection 
or  heap  of  particles  or  bodies ;  a  combination. 


they  soon  become  engorged.  The  tendency  of  con¬ 
gestion  unchecked  for  a  time  is  to  pass  into  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  organs  affected,  and  active  congestion 
presents  all  the  essential  features  of  that  more 
formidable  malady. 

con-ges'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  congest;  -ive.] 

Med. :  Having  a  tendency  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
congestion. 

“  The  excessive  use  of  which  [narcotics)  occasions  all 
the  symptoms  of  congestive  apoplexy  and  even  extravasa¬ 
tion.” — Copland:  Diet.  Pract.  Med.;  Apoplexy. 

con -gl-u-r^,  *con-gi-a-rIe,  s.  [Lat.  congi- 
arium,  from  congius—a  measure  of  a  gallon;  Fr. 
congiaire;  I  tal.  congiario .] 

1.  A  largess  or  present  made  by  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors  to  the  people:  originally  of  corn  or  wine 
measured  out  in  a  congius,  but  later  of  money. 

“  We  see  on  them  the  emperor  and  general  officers, 
standing  as  they  distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or 
people.” — Addison. 

2.  A  coin  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  Roman 
congiaria.  ( Ogilvie .) 

con-gie,  s.  [Congee  (2),  s.]  Indian  boiled  rice. 
(Nuttall.) 

con-gl-us,  s.  [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  liquid  measure  containing  one  gallon 
[Cong.] 

*COn-gla$'-I-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  conglaciatus, 
pa.  par.  of  conglacio=  to  freeze  together:  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  glacio= to  freeze;  glacies= 
ice.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  turn  to  ice,  to  freeze,  to  congeal. 


“In  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  skeleton  can  be 
detected  among  the  other  tissues  of  the  embryo,  it  is 
found  to  consist  only  of  a  congeries  of  cells,  constitut¬ 
ing  the  simplest  form  of  cartilage.” — Todd  dt  Bowman: 

Physiol.  Anal.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  115. 

*con-gest',  s.  [Congest,  v.]  Aheap,  an  accumu¬ 
lation. 

±  .  ^  .  .  ,  rT  ,  .  „  “  No  other  doth  properly  conglaciate  but  water 

COll-geSt  ,  v •  t.  I  Licit,  congcstus ,  pa.  par.  of  conm  —Browne:  Vulgar  Errors . 
genus.  gero—  to  heap  together,  to  collect:  con— cum  =with, 

U  Its  place  has  now  been  supplied  by  Congen-  together,  and  grero=to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Eric  (q.  v.).  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*C0n-gen-er-0us-ness,  s.  [Eng.  congenerous;  1.  Lit.:  To  heap  together,  to  accumulate,  to 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  congenerous  gather. 

or  of  the  same  origin.  “  jt  shewed  his  bounty  and  magnificence  in  congesting 


B.  Trans. :  To  freeze,  to  convert  into  ice. 
con-glag-i-a  '-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conglaci 
atio,  from  conglacio= to  freeze.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  turning  into  ice. 


“Rational  means,  and  persuasive  arguments,  whose 
iorce  and  strength  must  lie  in  their  congenerousness  and 
suitableness  with  the  ancient  ideas  and  inscriptions  of 
truth  upon  our  souls.” — Halliwell:  Me  lamp  roncea,  p.  84 
(1677). 

con-ge  -nl-gtl,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  genial  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  same  kind,  nature,  or  origin; 
allied,  cognate. 

“You  look  with  pleasure  on  those  things  which  are 
somewhat  congenial,  .  .  .” — Dryden:  Juvenal’s  Satires, 

Ded. 

"Welcome  kindred  Glooms  ! 

Congenial  Horrors,  hail  !” 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 

2.  Naturally  adapted  or  suited. 

" .  .  .  a  clemency  and  moderation  which  were  by  no 
means  congenial  to  his  disposition.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  same  natural  characteristics ; 
sympathetic. 

“  But,  as  two  voyces  in  one  song  embrace, 

Fletcher’s  keen  tribble,  and  deep  Beaumont’s  base. 
Two  full,  congenial  souls  ...” 

Berkenhead:  On  the  Collection  of  Fletcher’s  Works. 

4.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

“  The  congenial  sound  of  the  cathedral  bell  hovering 
above  them  all.” — Dickens.  David  Copperfield ,  p.  170. 

con-ge-ni-al’-I-t^,  S.  [Eng.  congenial;  - ity .] 


matter  for  building  the  temple,  as  gold,  silver,  brass, 
<fcc.” — Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Maxims  of  State. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  or  gather  together ;  to  summar¬ 
ize,  to  combine. 

II.  Med. :  To  cause  an  abnormal  accumulation  of 
blood  within  the  capillary  vessels,  in  some  cases 
causing  other  morbid  symptoms  to  follow. 

con-gest’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Congest,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Heaped  together,  accumulated,  piled  up. 

“  .  .  .  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall’d,  and  trench’d  around.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  1.  174,  175. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Accumulated,  combined. 

“  That  thou  at  last  severely  must  account ; 

To  what  will  thy  congested  guilt  amount?” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vii. 

(2)  Crowded  very  closely. 

“  The  lines  themselves  have  become  congested  with  their 
own  cable  trains  and  cars.” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Jan.  1. 
1894. 


“  .  .  .  it  was  a  subject  very  unfit  for  proper  conglaci, 
ation.” — Brown. 


II.  Technically: 

?he%ameSw  obrlffidCOIlgenia1,  ^  partaking  °f  wheftfe  are^ffiV Tate  °of  oTtTeffiTrcTm^ 

which  Painting  holds  with  * 

the  sister  arts,  and  consequently  by  the  common  congeni-  a 


2.  A  frost. 

“  .  .  .  deluges,  draughts;  heates;  conglaciations,  &c.” 
— Bacon:  On  Learning,  by  O.  Wats. 

con’-glo-bate,  con-gl5 -bate,  a.  [Lat.  conglo- 
batus,  pa.  par.  of  conglobo—U)  gather  into  a  ball,  to 
make  round  like  a  ball:  con—cum=  together,  and 
globo= to  make  into  a  ball ;  globus=a  ball,  a  globe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Massed  together,  and  united  into 
a  ball  or  sphere.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“Heaven’s  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  appear 
Scatter'd  in  aether;  all,  as  in  their  sphere, 

Were  fix’d,  conglobate  in  his  soul  .  .  .” 

Dryden:  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

IT  In  the  foregoing  example,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  pronunciation  is  conglo  bate. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  {of  a  flower  head) :  Forming  a  rounded 
ball.  Example,  the  flowers  of  Echinops. 

2.  Anat.:  [Conglobate  Glands.) 

conglobate  glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  A  name  for  what  are  more  commonly 
called  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  by  modern  French 
writers  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 

con  -glo-bate,  con-glo'-bate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Con¬ 

globate,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  form  into  a  solid  ball  or  mass. 

2.  Fig.:  To  gather  together,  to  summarize  or  epit¬ 


axy,  which  they  all  bear  to  our  nature.” — SirJ.  Reynolds, 
l>is.  15. 

c6n-ge  -ni-al-Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  congenial ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  partake  of  the  same  nature  or 
feelings ;  to  sympathize. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  congenial. 

con-ge  -nl-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  congenial;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  congenial;  congeni¬ 
ality. 

con-ge'-nl-ous,  a.  [Congenial.]  Of  the  same 
nature  or  character ;  allied,  akin,  similar. 

con-gen'-it,  *con-gen'-ite,  < 
genitus  =  born  together,  with : 
together,  and  genitus— horn  ;  gigno= to  bear,  to  pro¬ 
duce.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Born  or  coming  into  existence  at  the 
same  time  with  something  else  :  connate. 

“Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths 
seem,  upon  this  account,  to  be  congenite  with  us,  connat¬ 
ural  to  us,  .  .  — Hale :  Origin  of  Mankind. 


2.  Bot. :  Crowded  very  closely.  (<  ,  . 

* -i  ,  vi.  rn  ,  , ,  _  ,.  •  •  • ,  “ow  many  particular  features  and  discrimina- 

con-gesi,  -l-Die,  a.  LJing.  congest;  -able.)  Capa-  tionswillbe  compressed  and  conglobated  into  one  gross 
ble  of  being  heaped  up  or  accumulated.  and  general  idea.”— Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western 

con-gest  -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  congestion;  Sp.  1  of  Scotland, 
congestion;  Port,  congest  do,  all  from  Lat.  congestio  lntrans-  •  -to  become  formed  into  a  solid  ball 

(genit.  congest ionis)— a  heaping  up,  an  accumula-  or  mass# 

tion.]  [Congest.]  “This  may  after  conglobate  into  the  form  of  an  egg.”— 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  heaping  up,  an  accumulation  or  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 


gathering  together,  the  formation  of  a  mass. 

“  So  is  the  opinion  of  some  divines,  that,  until  after  the 
flood  were  no  mountains,  but  that  by  congestion  of  sand, 

c  _  tt  ^  earth,  and  such  stuff  as  we  now  see  hills  strangely  fraughted 

.  S.  ,  Li  at.  con -  with,  m  the  waters  they  w'ere  first  cast  up  .’’—Selden:  On 
con  =  cum  =  With.  Drayton's  Poly olbion,  s.  9. 

2.  Med.:  An  abnormal  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  speedily  producing  a  dis¬ 
ordered  function  of  the  capillaries  themselves.  It 
is  of  two  kinds  simple  or  passive,  and  active  and 
passive.  In  the  former  a  current  of  blood  greater 
than  usual  is  determined  toward  the  capillaries, 

which,  not.  nmno-  qKIo  - - a.i _ •a 


con-glo-ba'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conglobate,  v.] 

con'-glo-bate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conglobate ;  - ly .] 
In  a  spherical  form. 

con-glo-ba  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conglobatio,  from 
conglobo=to  form  into  a  ball  or  round  mass.]  The 
act  or  process  of  forming  into  a  round  body;  a 
round  body  or  mass. 

“In this  spawn  are  discerned  many  specks,  or  little  con- 
globations,  which  in  time  become  black.” — Brown. 

con-globe  ,  v.  t .  &  i.  [Lat.  conglobo:  con=cum= 


which,  not  being  able  to  give  it  proper  vital  resist-  w^h,  together ;  globus=  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 


B.  As  subet. :  That  which  is  born  or  produced  at  ance,  yield  to  it,  and  become  distended  and  weak-  A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  a  spherical  body  or  mass- 
the  same  time  as  something  else.  ened  by  its  presence,  no  other  morbid  appearances,  to  gather  together  into  a  ball.  ’ 

I  mean  the  rational  faculty,  endowed  but  with  however,  presenting  themselves  In  the  latter  the  “  Then  founded  th en  congl  b  .  I 

Like  things  to  like  ;  the  rest  to  several  place 
_ Disparted,”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  239. 

fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  hsh  wa™.  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 


.  *  -  •  vuoiauuuoi  OJ  ,  Cliuuwou  UUP  W1L1A  ^  DOCU  D-LLLg  lAICUIlbUl  ves  111  til  6  la  tt6r  tll0 

its  own  congenit,  or  common  notions  and  ideas.”— Boyle:  bloodvessels  themselves  are  in  an  excited  State  this 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  513.  _ excitement  drawing  to  them  the  blood,  with  which 

fall, 


fate,  fat, 
or.  wore, 


amidst, 
wplf,  work. 


what, 

who, 


son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 

mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there; 
cur,  rfile,  full;  trf, 


Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


conglooed 
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congreet 


B.  Intrans. :  To  form  into  a  spherical  body  or 
mass ;  to  coalesce. 

”  Tho’  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 
!Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal.” 

Burns:  Poetical  Address  to  Mr.  William  Tytler. 

con-globed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conglobe,  v.] 

con-glo'-bifig,  pr.  par.  [Conglobe.] 

coh-glob  -y-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  con,  and  globulus= 
•a  little  globe,  a  globule.]  To  make  into  a  little 
heap. 

“Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of 
them  conglobulate  together,  by  tlying  round  and  round, 
•and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and 
lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river.” — Johnson:  In  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson. 

IT  The  statement  made  in  the  foregoing  example 
is  an  exploded  error :  swallows  migrate  previous  to 
•winter,  and  do  not  hybernate  under  water. 

con-glom  -er-ate,  a.&s.  [Lat.  conglomeratus, 
pa.  par.  of  conglomero—  to  roll  together,  to  wind  up, 
to  conglomerate:  con— together,  and  glomero= to 
form  into  a  ball;  glomus  (genit.  glomeris)—a  ball 
or  clew  of  yarn  or  thread.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.‘  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  (of  textile  fibers,  other  fibers,  glands,  or 
■anything  similar) :  Collected  or  gathered  into  a 
bail.  [Conglomerate  Glands.] 

“  Fluids  are  separated  in  the  liver,  and  the  other  con¬ 
globate  and  conglomerate  glands.” — Cheyne:  Phi.  Prin. 

2.  Fig.  (of  light):  Concentrated  into  a  focus. 

“  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multiplied  und 
conglomerate,  generate  heat.” — Bacon:  Works;  Nat.  Hist., 
•cent.  iii.,  §  267. 

II.  Bot.:  Clustered. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Geol.:  Pebbles,  gravel,  or  any  similar  collection 
■of  rounded  wgter-worn  fragments  of  rocks,  the 
whole  bound  together  by  a  silicious,  calcareous,  or 
argillaceous  cement.  It  is  sometimes  called  also 
pudding-stone,  from  the  similarity  which  it  has  to  a 
pudding,  formed  say  of  raisins  or  other  fruit  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  paste.  The  pebbles  or  gravel  came 
originally  from  some  previously-existing  rock  or 
•rocks :  they  may  have  been  derived  from  various 
sources,  each  of  course  having  had  a  history  of  its 
own  before  becoming  fixed  in  the  conglomerate.  By 
reading  that  history  the  geologist  is  able  to  trace 
the  direction  of  currents  of  water,  &c.,  and  recom¬ 
pose  lost  chapters,  or  parts  of  chapters,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth.  A  conglomerate  resembles  a 
breccia,  but  in  a  breccia  the  imbedded  fragments 
•are  angular,  while  in  a  conglomerate  they  are 
rounded.  Conglomerates  occur  more  or  less  in  all 
tho  great  formations.  Most  of  the  rivers  between 
Toulon  and  Genoa,  along  the  vale  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  are  now  forming  strata  of  conglomerate  and 
-sand. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  a  conglomerate  and 
an  agglomerate,  see  Agglomerate. 

2.  Anatomy: 

Conglomerate  glands:  Compound  glands,  chiefly 
■of  the  racemose  class.  Examples — the  pancreas, 
the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands, 
Brunner’s  glands,  and  most  of  the  small  glands 
that  open  into  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  and  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  (Quain.) 

con-glom  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Conglomerate,  a.]  To 
gather  into  a  ball,  to  bring  together,  to  collect  into 
a  heap. 

“  Conglomerated  into  solid  night, 

And  darkness,  almost  to  be  felt,  ...” 

Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  ii. 

coh-glom'-er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Conglom¬ 
erate,  v.] 

con-glom  -er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  [Conglomer¬ 
ate.] 

con-glom-er-a -tion,  s.  [Fr.  conglomeration; 
Port,  conglomeracao,  both  from  Lat.  conglomeratio 
=  a  crowding  together,  an  assembly.] 

1.  The  collection  of  material  substances  into  a 
mass,  heap,  or  ball. 

2.  Intermixture. 

“  The  multiplication  and  conglomeration  of  sounds  doth 
generate  rarefaction  of  the  air.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

con '-gill- tin,  s.  [Lat.  con=cum= with,  together; 
gluten=gum.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  legumin  of  almonds 
and  of  lupines. 

con -gift  -tin-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conglutinant,  from 
Lat.  conglutinans  (genit.  conglutinant  is),  pr.  jar. 
of  conglutino= to  glue,  to  cement,  to  join  together : 
con=  together,  and  glutino  =  to  glue;  gluten  and 
<glutinum= glue.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Gluing  or  cementing  things  together. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.  &  Surg. :  A  medical  appliance  which  glues 
the  opposite  sides  of  open  wounds  together,  and 
then  promotes  their  healing. 


con-gltl -tln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  conglutinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  conglutino  =  to  glue  together.]  [Conglu- 
tinant.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Glued,  cemented,  or  united  to¬ 
gether.  (Lit.  'di  fig.) 

“All  these  together  conglutinate,  and  effectually  exe¬ 
cuted,  maketh  a  perfect  definition  of  justice.”  —  Sir.  T. 
Elyot:  Gov.,  fol.  142. 

2.  Bot. :  Glued  together,  instead  of  being  united 
organically. 

con-gltl  -tin-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Conglutinate,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  glue  or  cement  together,  to  cause 
to  adhere  together. 

“  Mathiolus  relates  that  in  many  the  bones  having 
been  well  set  .  .  .  have  had  their  broken  parts  con- 

glutinated  within  three  or  four  days.”  —  Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  195. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  coalesce,  to  unite  together  by  the 
intervention  of  glue  or  cement. 

con-gltl -tin-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Conglutin¬ 
ate,  v.  t.] 

con-glfi-tin-a-tion,  s.  [ Fr.  conglutination ;  Sp. 
conglutinacion ;  Port,  conglutinagao ;  Ital.  conglu- 
tinazione,  all  from  Lat.  conglutination] 

1.  Gen. :  A  gluing  or  cementing  together. 

2.  Spec.:  The  reunion  of  the  severed  parts  of  a 
wound. 

con-glfi  -tin-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  conglutinaiif  (m.), 
conglutinative  (f.).]  Having  the  power  of  uniting 
wounds;  conglutinant. 

con-gltl  -tin-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  conglutinat(e) ,  and 
suff.  -or.]  That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  the  opposite  sides  of  wounds,  &c. 

“The  o8teocolla  is  recommended  as  a  conglutinator  of 
broken  bones.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

con-gltl  -tin-oils,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conglutinosus,  from  conglutino.]  Conglutinative, 
conglutinant. 

con-gltl '-tin-ou§-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conglutinous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  conglutinate  manner,  closely. 

“The  matter  of  it  hangeth  so  conglutinously  together.” 
— Swan. 

Con'-go,  s.  &  a.  [A  West  African  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geography : 

1.  A  "river,  also  called  the  Zaire  or  Moienzi  Enzaddi, 
in  the  west  of  Africa. 

2.  A  kingdom  or  district  in  the  west  of  Africa, about 
lat.  6°  s.,  one  of  four  constituting  the  wider  terri¬ 
tory  described  under  [3]. 

3.  The  whole  of  Western  Africa  between  lat.  0°  4J '  s. 
and  lat.  15°  40' s.,  including  the  kingdom  or  districts 
of  Loango,  Congo  proper  [2],  Angola,  and  Benguela. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  places  described 
under  A. 

Con'-go-snake,  s.  A  name  given  to  one  or  two 
of  tho  amphibians  of  the  family  Amphiumid®. 

Congo-monkey,  s.  a  species  of  the  Mycetes 
(q-v.). 

con  -gou,  con -go,  s.  [A  corruption  of  kong-hfx 
(Amoy  dialect) ;  Chinese  kung-fu = laboro r s  tea,  or 
tea  on  which  labor  has  been  bestowed.]  A  tea  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  districts  from  which  the  several  descrip¬ 
tions  come.  Ningchows,  Oonfas,  Oopacks,  and 
Kientucks  are  called  “  Blackish-leaf  kinds.”  These 
are  all  grown  in  districts  near  Hankow.  Kysows, 
Chingwos,  and  Paklings  are.  called  “  Reddish-leaf 
kinds,”  and  are  grown  in  districts  near  Foochow. 
A  small  quantity  of  Congou  called  “Newmake”  is 
grown  in  the  district  of  Tayshan,  near  Canton.  The 
flavor  of  each  description  is  distinctive,  arising 
partly  from  soil  and  climate,  and  partly  from  mode 
of  curing.  Congou  is  picked  as  first,  second,  and 
third  crop,  and  is  prepared  by  slowly  drying  the  leaf 
over  charcoal  fires,  and  subsequently  assorting  care¬ 
fully,  so  that  the  leaf  is  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  chop.  A  chop  (an  undefined  quantity  ranging 
from  200  to  700  chests  of  about  100  lbs.  net)  is  the 
tea  of  one  or  more  gardens  heaped  together,  and 
cured  together,  having  exactly  the  same  appearance 
and  flavor  throughout. 

*con-graf-fet,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  con=cum= with, 
fully;  Gr.  grapho= to  write.]  Registered,  con¬ 
firmed, 

con-grat'-\i-l§.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  congratulate); 
-able.]  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  congratulated ; 
worthy  of  congratulation. 

coh-grat-u-lant,  a.  [Lat.  congratulans,  pr. 
par.  of  congratulor =to  congratulate  (q.  v.).]  Con¬ 
gratulating,  expressing  joy  or  pleasure. 

“  Forth  rush’d  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approach’d  him,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x. 


c6n-grat  -U-late,  V.  t,  &  i.  [Lat.  congratulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  congratulor ;  from  con—  cum—  with ,  to¬ 
gether;  gratulor=to  wish  joy ;  grrafws=pleasing.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  declare  that  we  share  one’s  joy;  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  good  fortune  of  another ;  to  compli¬ 
ment  or  wish  joy  to  on  any  happy  event;  to  felici¬ 
tate. 

“  .  .  .  shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each  other 

in  the  adjoining  gallery.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

IT  It  is  generally  followed  by  on  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  congratulation. 

“  You  congratulate  me  on  the  prosperous  situation  of 
my  affairs  .  .  .” — Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  ii.,  lett.  2. 

*2.  To  welcome,  to  express  joy  or  pleasure  at. 

“  They  congratulate  our  return,  as  if  we  had  been  with 
Phipps  or  Banks.” — Johnson:  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Nov.  12, 
1773. 

Followed  by  to  before  the  object  congratu¬ 
lated. 

“  An  ecclesiastical  union  within  yourselves,  I  am  rather 
ready  to  congratulate  to  you.” — Sprat:  Serm. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  express  one’s  congratulations ;  to 
declare  one’s  pleasure  or  joy. 

“  A  stranger’s  purpose  in  these  lays 
Is  to  congratulate  and  not  to  praise.” 

Cowper:  An  Epist.  to  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady  in 
France. 

If  *1.  Followed  by  for  before  the  subject  of  con¬ 
gratulation. 

“The  inhabitants  of  Burdeaux  hearing  of  the  erle’e 
arriual,  sent  to  him  messengers  in  the  darke  night  thak- 
ing  and  congratulating  for  his  thither  commyng.” — Hall: 
Henry  VI.,  an.  36. 

*2.  Followed  by  to  before  the  object  congratu¬ 
lated. 

“  The  subjects  of  England  may  congratulate  to  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the  clem¬ 
ency  of  our  king,  secure  us.” — Dryden:  Pref.  to  Aureng- 
zebe. 

*3.  Followed  by  with  before  the  object  congratu¬ 
lated. 

“I  cannot  but  congratulate  with  my  country,  which 
hath  outdone  all  Europe  in  advancing  conversation.” — 
Swift. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  congratulate  and. 
to  felicitate,  see  Felicitate. 

c6n-grat-u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Congratu¬ 
late.] 

coh-grat  -u-la-tihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
gratulate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  expressing  joy  in  partici¬ 
pation  with  another. 

con -grat-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Latin  congratulatio. 
from  congratulor=to  congratulate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  congratulating  or  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  in  participation  with  another. 

“While  with  congratulations  and  with  prayers 
He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  The  Sicilian’s  Tale. 

2.  The  form  in  which  sympathetic  joy  or  pleasure 
is  expressed. 

“With  slacken’d  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

con-grat-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.J  One  who  con¬ 
gratulates. 

“Nothing  more  fortunately  auspicious  could  happen  to 
us,  at  our  first  entrance  upon  the  government,  than  such 
a  congratulator.” — Milton:  Lett,  of  State. 

con-grat -ti-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  congratulator ; 
-y.]  Expressing  sympathetic  joy  or  pleasure  for 
the  good  fortune  of  another  ;  congratulating. 

“Making  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  friends,  who  all 
wanted  to  give  him  a  congratulatory  shake  of  the  hand  at 
once,  .  .  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

con-gre  -di-ent,  s.  [Lat.  congrediens,  pr.  par. 
of  congredior—  to  come  together.]  A  component 
part.  (Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  201.) 

con-cree,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  congrier,  from  Low  Lat. 
congreo,  from  Lat.  con—cum=with,  together,  and 
(/raVtts=pleasing.]  To  agree  together. 

coh-gree  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Congree,  v.] 

“  Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close.” 

Shalcesp..  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

con-greet ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  greet  (q.  v.).]  To 
greet,  to  salute  reciprocally. 

“  Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail’d 
That,  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 

You  have  congreeted  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  y.  2. 


bdil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  s&in>  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel»  del. 


congregate 
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Congregationer 


coh'-gre-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  congriger;  It.al. 
conqregare ;  Sp.  congregar,  from  Lat.  congreqo—tc\ 
flock  together :  con=cum=vrith,  together,  ana  grex 
(genit.  gregis)=& flock.] 
tA.  Transitive : 

1.  Of  persons :  To  collect  or  bring  together  into 
one  place  or  assembly ;  to  assemble. 

.  .  in  which  place  they  determined  to  congregate 
and  gather  a  new  armye  .  .  — Hall:  Hen.  VI.,  an.  38. 

2.  Of  things:  To  gather  or  collect  together,  to 
unite,  to  mass. 

“  Heat  congregates  homogeneal  bodies,  and  separates 
heterogeneal  ones.” — Newton:  Optics. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  meet  or  collect  together,  to 
assemble,  to  gather. 

“  That  intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  societies  congregated  within  a  narrow  space  .  .  .” 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

con'-gre-gate,  a.  [Lat.  congregatus,  pa.  par.  of 
congrego .]  [Congregate,  v.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Collected  or  gathered  together; 
assembled. 

“  Who  now,  in  th’  highest  sky, 

Was  placed  in  his  principall  estate, 

With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  19. 

2.  Of  things:  Compact,  united  in  a  mass. 

“Where  the  matter  is  most  congregate,  the  cold  is  the 

greater.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 
con'-gre-ga-ted,  pa.par.  or  a.  [Congregate,  v.~\ 

A.  Ms  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons:  Collected  or  assembled  together. 

“  From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  1.  1,006. 

2.  Of  things:  Gathered  into  one  mass  or  body. 

“ .  .  .  the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  He  call’d  seas.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

con’-gre-ga-tlfig,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Congre¬ 
gate,  u.] 

con-gre-ga'-tion,  *con-gre-ga’-tioune,  *con- 
gre-ga -§ion,  s.  [Fr.  congregation;  Sp.  congrega- 
cion ;  Port,  congregagdo ;  Ital.  congregazione ;  Prov. 
congregatio;  Lat.  congregatio  (genit.  congrega- 
tionisf—a  flocking  or-  herding  together,  society, 
association ;  congrego=bo  collect  into  a  flock  or  herd : 
co«.=together,  and  grego=to  gather  into  a  flock  or 
herd,  to  collect;  grex  (genit.  gregis)—a  flock  or 
herd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  collecting  together  into  a  flock  or 
herd,  or  simply  of  collecting. 

“  The  means  of  reduction  by  the  fire  is  but  by  congre¬ 
gation  of  homogeneal  parts.” — Bacon. 

|2.  The  state  of  being  collected. 

3.  Persons  or  things  collected  together ;  a  mass. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

‘I .  .  .  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament  .  .  .  ap¬ 
pears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapors.” — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  Christian  assembly  gathered  together 
in  a  church,  chapel,  tent,  the  open  air,  or  any  other 
place  to  worship  God. 

“If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphonemas 
would  look  about  them,  they  would  find  part  of  their  con¬ 
gregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep.” — 
Swift. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Jewish  Hist. :  The  Jews  gathered  together — 

(1)  In  the  wilderness  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan. 

“And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness.” — 
Exod.  xvi.  2. 

(2)  At  other  places  and  times. 

“  .  .  .  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the 
strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them.” — Joshud 
viii.  35. 

2.  Scottish  History :  The  Congregation,  or  the 
Congregation  of  Christ,  was  the  designation  which 
the  Scottish  Reformers  assumed  during  the  reign  oi 
Queen  Mary.  The  term  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
taken  from  the  language  of  the  first  Scottish 
National  Covenant,  that  subscribed  at  Edinburgh 
on  December  3,  1557,  in  which  the  word  congrega 
tion  occurs  eight  times. 

1[  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  *Lordis  of  the  Con- 
gregatioun:  The  Scottish  noblemen  and  other  chief 
subscribers  to  the  covenant  or  bond  described 
supra. 

3.  Roman  Catholic  Church : 

(1)  A  board  of  ecclesiastics  meeting  as  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Rome,  both  for  regulative  and  for  admin¬ 
istrative  purposes,  and  generally  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  cardinal.  Of  such  congregations  there 
are  15  for  spiritual  and  6  for  temporal  purposes. 


The  Pope  can  veto  their  decisions,  but  does  not  do 
so  except  for  weighty  reasons.  The  most  notable 
is  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  [Propa¬ 
ganda.] 

(2)  A  company,  society,  or  fraternity  of  monks, 
as  the  Congregation  of  Cluny. 

4.  English  Universities :  The  Congregation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  an  assemblage  of  certain 
official  persons  and  the  resident  Masters  of  Arts. 
Its  principal  business  is  the  granting  of  degrees. 
There  are  similarly  constituted  bodies  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

cofi-gre-ga'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  congregation ;  -al.] 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  a  congregation. 

2.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  the  denomination  of  the 
Congregationalists  (q.  v.). 

IF  The  word  was  first  used  by  the  divines  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  (Collection  of  Scarce  Tracts, 
ed.  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  vol.  vii.,  p.  91.  Trench:  Eng¬ 
lish  Past  and  Present ,  p.  52.) 

congregational  music,  s. 

Music:  Music  in  which  the  people  or  congrega¬ 
tion  take  part,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  sung  by 
the  trained  choir  alone.  The  plain-song  of  the  Re¬ 
sponses,  Creeds,  and  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the 
melody  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  are  congregational 
music :  but  services  and  anthems  are  specially  set 
aside  for  performance  by  the  choir,  acting  as  it 
were  as  the  skilled  representatives  of  the  listening 
and  meditating  people.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

IF  The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales: 

British  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  union  was  formed 
in  1831  among  the  Congregational  churches  for 
mutual  sympathy,  counsel,  and  cooperation.  In 
1833  a  declaration  of  faith,  order,  and  discipline  was 
published.  It  holds  two  meetings  every  year — one, 
called  the  Annual  Assembly,  in  London,  in  May; 
and  the  other,  called  the  Autumnal  Assembly,  in 
autumn,  in  some  other  city  or  town  of  England  or 
Wales. 

Con-gre-ga-tion-g.l-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  congrega¬ 
tional;  - ism .]  The  tenets  of  the  Congregationalists 
(q.  v.).  Viewing  these  under  the  two  heads  of 
doctrine  and  church  government,  the  former  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  other  Protest¬ 
ant  denominations  or  from  that  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  in 
doctrine  but  in  government  that  their  peculiarity 
consists  They  believe  that  every  congregation  has 
independent  powers  of  self-government,  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  any  Bishop,  or  Presbytery,  or  other 
external  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  recognize  a 
ministry,  have  deacons  as  subordinate  rulers  in  the 
congregation,  but  allow  the  congregation  itself  to 
decide  who  are  fit  to  join  its  ranks,  and  to  act  with 
judicial  power  in  cases  of  discipline. 

Cofi-gre-ga'-tion-al-ist,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  congre¬ 
gational  ;  AstJ] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  or  to  the  adherents  of  that  form  of 
Church  government. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Ecclesiol.  <h  Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) : 

(1)  Def.,  &c. :  The  adherents  of  the  form  of  church 
government  called  Congregationalism  or  Independ¬ 
ency,  or  the  members  of  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  in  which  these  views  have  been  carried  out. 
They  are  often  termed  Independents,  the  latter 
name  referring  to  the  fact  that  their  several 
churches  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  in 
spiritual  matters  of  the  civil  power;  and  the  term 
Congregationalists  makes  it  prominent  that  sepa¬ 
rate  congregations  have  self-government  to  an 
extent  which  they  do  not  possess  in  some  other 
religious  bodies. 

_  (2)  Ch.  Hist. :  Congregationalists  in  general  be¬ 
lieve  their  form  of  church  government  to  be  of 
Divine  authority,  and  to  have  been  that  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  churches.  _  The  adherents  of  Episcopacy  and 
of  Presbyterianism,  &c.,  on  the  contrary,  reject  this 
view,  and  put  in  similar  claims  for  their  own 
systems. 

Among  the  sects  which  from  the  13th  century 
separated  from  the  dominant  Church,  some  doubt¬ 
less  had  no  closer  bond  than  that  of  fraternal 
sympathy  between  different  congregations.  To 
descend  to  more  modern  times,  the  tenets  of  Robert 
Brown  [Brownish]  were  essentially  those  of  mod¬ 
ern  Congregationalism.  He  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil.  Ho  was  first  a  preacher, 
then  a  schoolmaster,  and  afterward  a  lecturer. 
From  about  1585  he  inveighed  with  fiery  vehemence 
against  the  corruption,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
against  the  constitution,  of  the  Established  Church, 
his  philippics  being  varied  by  thirty-two  successive 
imprisonments,  some  of  them  in  cells  where  he 
could  not  see  his  hand  at  noonday.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  efforts  to  intimidate  him,  he  succeeded  about 


1593  in  setting  up  a  congregation  in  London.  Those 
in  favor  of  his  doctrines  were  then  estimated  at 
20,090  in  number.  After  a  time  many  of  them,  with 
Mr.  Brown  himself,  were  obliged  to  remove  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  several  churches  were  set  up.  There 
they  were  free  to  act  according  to  their  convictions, 
but  falling  into  divisions  among  themselves,  they 
so  disgusted  their  leader  that  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  conformed  to  the  Established  Church  which, 
he  had  so  vehemently  and  persistently  denounced, 
and  became  rector  of  a  church  in  N  or  th  am  p  to  n  sh  ire;, 
was  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  it  not 
even  dissolute  in  life,  and  died  in  1630,  in  prison- 
where  he  had  been  confined,  not  for  the  sake  or 
conscience,  but  for  striking  a  constable. 

Among  the  churches  in  Holland  one  was  founded 
at  Leyden,  by  Jacobs  and  Brown,  in  1616.  Mr.  John 
Robinson  soon  after  became  minister  of  the  church. 
He  modified  the  Brownist  tenets,  rendering  them 
less  extreme,  and  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  Independency.  In  his  “ Apologia  pra 
Exulibus  Anglis ,  qui  Brownistce  vulgo  ajppellantur, 
published  at  Leyden  in  1619,  the  Latin  word  mde * 
pendenter  (  =  independently)  occurs,  which  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  word  Independents  as 
applied  to  men  of  his  faith.  It  did  not,  however, 
come  into  use  till  between  1640  and  1642.  It  occurs 
in  the  title  of  a  work,  “  Apologetical  Narrative  of 
the  Independents,”  published  in  1644.  In  1616  Henry 
Jacobs  returned  to  England  from  Holland  ana' 
founded  a  meeting-house.  It  was  the  first  un¬ 
equivocal  Independent  or  Congregational  church  in 
England.  In  1620  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  congre¬ 
gation  at  Leyden  removed  to  Plymouth,  m  New 
England.  They  were  followed  by  others  of  the 
same  denomination,  as  well  as  by  persecuted  Puri¬ 
tans  generally  all  through  the  17th  century.  There 
the  foundations  of  the  Independency  or  Congre¬ 
gationalism  of  the  New  World  were  laid  deep  and 
broad. 

When  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  in  1642,  the  Presbyterians  became  dominant, 
and  in  taking  steps  to  set  up  an  Established 
Church  of  that  type  over  England  as  well  as  Scot¬ 
land,  refused  toleration  to  Dissenters.  Among  those- 
Dissenters  were  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  regarded 
as  an  Independent,  and  most  of  his  soldiers.  After 
in  vain  petitioning  for  that  religious  freedom  to- 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  which  a  mere 
enlightened  age  would  have  granted  them,  they 
became  alienated  from  Presbyterianism  and  from 
the  Parliament. 

After  completely  defeating  the  royalists,  Crom¬ 
well  had  been  forced  by  pressure  he  could  not  with- 
stand  to  allow  Charles  I.  to  be  beheaded.  The- 
parliamentary  party  was  known  to  their  opponents, 
without  discrimination,  as  Independents  or  Round- 
heads.  After  the  defeat  of  the  adherents  of 
Charles  II.  at  Worcester  and  the  purging  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  members  hostile  to  them,  that  body  of  the 
dissenters  properly  known  as  Independents  gained 
religious  toleration  from  the  law.  Only  two  Inde¬ 
pendent  ministers  had  approved  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  but  a  good  deal  of  odium  had  come- 
upon  the  name  in  general.  The  word  Independent 
was  a  vague  one ;  it  had  been  adopted  when  it 
became  popular  by  many  men  not  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion,  and  it  was  exchanged  for  the 
term  Congregational.  The  term  occurs  in  the  title 
of  the  “  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Order  owned  and 
practiced  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  Eng¬ 
land,  agreed  upon  and  consented  unto  by  their 
elders  and  messengers  meeting  at  the  Savoy, 
October  12, 1658.” 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  brought 
heavy  trial  to  the  Congregationalists,  as  to  the 
other  dissenters  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689 
restored  them  to  peace.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century  they  were  declining,  till  the  revival 
under  Wesley  and  Whitfield  inspired  them  with 
new  life.  When  an  official  attempt  was  made,  in 
connection  with  the  census  of  1851,  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  actually  present  at  the  several  churches 
on  a  particular  Sunday,  the  Independents  or  Con¬ 
gregationalists  were  credited  with  having,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  3,244  chapels  and  an  attendance  of 
1,067,760,  as  against  14,077  churches,  with  5,317,915 
hearers,  in  the  Church  of  England;  6,579  with 
2,194,298  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body ;  2.789  with 
752,343  among  the  Baptists,  and  570  lurches  with 
186,111  present  of  Roman  Catholics.  This.  consti¬ 
tuted  them  the  third  English  denomination  in  point 
of  magnitude,  a  position  which  they  still  maintain. 
In  this  country  they  occupy  the  eighth  place,  hav¬ 
ing  5,680  churches,  5,576  •miniotors,  ana  634,835  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  late  years  Congregationalism,  -n-hich 
heretofore  had  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Northern  States,  has  made  rapid  strides  both  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

*Con-gre-ga'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  congregation ; 
-er.J  A  Congrega tionalist. 

“  He  would  neither  be  for  the  Oonsistorians  nor  Oon- 
gregationers.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  197. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot„ 
cr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  flail;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


conic 


congress 
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congressus  =  a 
a  contest,  a 


con  -gress,  s.  [Fr-eonpr^s;  Sp.  congreso;  Port 
&  ltal.  congresso,  all  from  Lat. 
friendly  meeting,  a  conference  .  , 
fight.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

A.  friendly  meeting  for  discussion,  a  conference. 

M '  ■ A-  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  affairs 

ditncult  or  delicate  character  between  nations. 

'*  The  general  found  himself  merely  the  president  of  a 
congress  of  petty  kings.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  gathering,  an  assemblage. 

+2.  A  shock  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
things ;  a  fight,  a  contest,  a  combat. 

“  Here  Pallas  urges  on,  andLausus  there; 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands, 
Both  doom’d  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands.” 

Dryden.  Virgil)  Mneid  x.  616. 

”  From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the  con- 
presses  and  reflections  of  two  bodies.”— Cheyne:  Philo¬ 
sophical  Principles. 

II.  History ,  Political  Geography ,  <£c. : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  legislative  body  of  this  country,  consisting 
at  the  present  time  (1893)  of  360  representatives  and 
88  senators — a  total  of  448 — who  are  elected  in  two 
different  ways,  the  representatives  by  the  direct 
popular  vote,  and  the  senators  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state.  There  are  two  senators  from  each  state, 
regardless  of  population,  but  the  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
state,  the  ratio  of  representation  having  risen  from 
a  minimum  of  30,000  (as  provided  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion)  to  173,901  (in  1893).  Thelower  house  is  presided 
over  by  a  speaker,  elected  by  itself,  from  among  its 
members.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
is  ex-officio  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  term 
for  which  the  representatives  are  elected  is  two 
years,  while  the  senators  serve  six,  the  election  of 
members  of  each  house  being  so  timed  that  there  is 
always  a  nucleus  of  old  members  in  every  session  of 
the  two  bodies.  Congress  by  law  must  assemble  in 
regular  session  once  each  year,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  power  to  convene  it  in  ex¬ 
tra  session  should  occasion  demand.  All  appropri¬ 
ation  bills  must  originate  in  the  lower  house,  in 
this  respect  the  practice  conforming  with  that  of 
the  British  legislature. 

The  history  of  the  American  Congress  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  similar  to  that  of  its  great  forerunner  and  pro¬ 
totype  the  British  parliament.  Called  originally  to 
protest  and  petition  against  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
its  sovereign,  when  it  was  apparent  that  those 
wrongs  could  not  be  abated  without  an  appeal  to 
the  sword,  the  appeal  was  made.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  body  took  place  in  the  year  1774-1775,  John 
Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  being  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer.  This  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  colonies  was 
merely  a  convention  to  consider  the  best  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  regard  to  illegal  taxation  and  other 
abuses.  But  the  arrival  of  General  Gage  in  Boston, 
and  his  actions  bringing  on  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  aroused  to  a  fierce  flame  of  rebellion  what  had 
heretofore  been  but  a  spirit  of  loyal  resistance  to 
unconstitutional  methods  of  the  home  government. 
The  seat  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  in  1775  the  colonies  were  first  represented, 
and  where,  after  long  deliberation,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  the  body  declared  the  United  States 
“  free,  sovereign,  and  independent.”  From  this 
point  the  congress  of  the  United  States  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  its  origin.  It  was  until  after  the 
revolutionary  war  styled  the  “Continental  Con¬ 
gress.”  After  the  war  had  closed  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  adopted  it  became  the  body  which 
has,  with  its  removal  to  Washington  City,  and  with 
little  subsequent  variation  and  alterations  (except 
for  the  absence  of  representation  from  the  seceding 
states  from  1861  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period) ,  grown  by  healthy  accretion  to  the  form 
it  now  assumes. 

IT  Among  modern  congresses  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Miinster,  A.  D.  1643-1648,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Thirty  Years’  war  ;  that  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
at  which  peace  was  signed  between  England, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  that  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  signed  between  the  Ministers  of 
.England,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  however,  holding  out.  Coming  to  more  modem 
I  times,  a  congress  of  sovereigns,  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  was  held  at  Vienna  to  arrange  about  the  re¬ 
settlement  of  Europe  after  the  great  disturbance  of 
ancient  landmarks  produced  by  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon. 

congress-man,  s.  A  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

*con-gress',  v.  i.  [Congress,  s.]  To  meet  or 
come  together ;  to  assemble. 

“The  valetudinarians  who  congress  every  winter  at 
Nice.” — Mrs.  Gore. 

cofi-gres'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  congressio,  from  con¬ 
gressus,  pa.  par.  of  congredior .]  [Congress.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  meeting  or  collecting  together. 


2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

“.  .  .  legitimate  the  congression,  even  when  there  is 
hazard  to  have  a  diseased  child  begotten,  .  .  .” — Jer¬ 
emy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i.  290. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  collision,  a  dispute. 

“  I  must  conscionably  make  congression  with  such.” — • 
Chapman:  Comments  on  Iliad,  i.  (Davies.) 

2.  Comparison. 

“Many  men,  excellently  learned,  have  already  dis¬ 
coursed  largely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  approved 
by  a  direct  and  close  congression  with  other  religions, 
that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  appears  to  stand  on  the 
Christian  side.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i. 
123.  (Latham. ) 

coii-gres -sion-?il,  a.  [Eng.  congression;  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  a  congress,  especially  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

con-gres  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  congress;  -ive.}  Meet¬ 
ing,  coming  together,  encountering,  copulating. 

“ .  .  .  if  of  disjoyned  and  congressive  generation, 
there  is  no  male  or  female  in  them  at  all.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

con  -greve,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Con¬ 
greve,  the  second  baronet  of  that  name,  who  was 
born  m  Middlesex,  May  20, 1772,  invented  m  1808  the 
rocket  called  after  him,  and  died  May  14, 1828.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  invention  mentioned  in  the  etymology. 

2.  A  lucifer  match. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  him. 

congreve-match,  s.  A  kind  of  lucifer  match, 
congreve-rocket,  s.  [Rocket.] 

con  grfie,  v.  i.  [Lat.  congruo=to  agree  together, 
to  correspond.]  To  agree,  to  correspond,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent. 

“  Put  into  parts  doth  keep  in  one  consent; 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

Like  music.”  Shakesp.:  Den.  V.,  i.  2. 

con-grfie,  *con-gru,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  con- 
gruus.]  Fit,  suitable,  consistent. 

“Congru:  Congruus.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

con-gru  enge,  *con-gra-en-9ie,  *con-grfi- 
Cn-Qy,  s.  [O.  Fr.  congruence;  Lat.  congruentia, 
from  congruens,  pr.  par.  of  congruo.} 

1.  Agreement,  consistency,  suitability,  corre¬ 
spondence. 

“The  philosophic  cabbala  and  the  text  have  a  marvel¬ 
ous  fit  and  easy  congruency  in  this  place.” — More:  Conj. 
Cab.  (1653),  p.  236. 

2.  Propriety. 

“  Infidels  may  haue  this  attrition  ...  and  yet  shall 
it  not  follows  of  congruence,  that  they  must  receiue  grace, 
and  also  remission  of  their  sinnes.” — Barnes:  Workes, 
p.  273. 

con'-gru-ent,  a.  [Fr.  congruent;  Lat.  con¬ 
gruens,  pr.  par.  of  congruo .]  Agreeing,  correspond¬ 
ent,  suitable. 

“These  planes  were  so  separated  as  to  move  upon  a 
common  side  of  the  congruent  squares,  as  an  axis.” — 
Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

con-gru  cnt-ly,  con-gru-ent-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
congruent ;  - ly .]  Fitly,  suitably,  with  consistence 
or  propriety. 

“  Right  conueniently. 

And  full  congruentlye 
As  nature  could  diuise.” 

Skelton:  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

con-grff  -i-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  congruitS  ;*Vort.  congrui- 
dade ;  ltal.  congruith,  all  from  Low  Lat.  congrui- 
tas.}  [Congruous.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Suitableness,  adaptedness,  agreement. 

“  There  is,  at  least,  moral  congruity  between  the  out. 
ward  goodness  and  the  inner  life,  .  .  .” — Tyndall:  Frag, 
of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  49. 

2.  Fitness,  pertinence,  point. 

“A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by  wanting 
one  particle.” — Sidney. 

3.  Consistency,  consequence  of  argument,  reason. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.  (Of  lines,  figures,  <£c.) :  Correspondence, 
coincidence  in  every  part  of  two  figures,  two  lines, 
&c.,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

1]  In  congruity :  Thus  coincident. 

*Con  -gru-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  congru (e) ; -ly.']  Fitly, 

consistently. 

“Congruly:  congrue,  adv  erbium." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*con’-gru-ment,  s.  [Eng.  congru(e) ;  -ment.} 
Fitness,  accord,  harmony. 

“  The  congrument  and  harmonious  fitting  of  periods  in 
a  sentence,  hath  almost  the  fastening  and  force  of  knit¬ 
ting  and  connexion.” — Ben  Jonson:  Discovery. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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con  -gru-ous,  a.  [Fr.  congru;  Sp.  &  Port,  con¬ 
gruo;  ltal.  congruo,  all  from  Lat.  congruus = agree¬ 
ing,  fit,  suitable;  congruo=t o  run,  come,  or  meet 
together :  con  =  together,  and  gruo  (the  old  form  of 
ruo)=  to  run.l 

1.  Followed  by  to.- 

(1)  Agreeable,  suitable,  or  accordant  to ;  consist¬ 
ent  with. 

“  The  existence  of  God  is  so  many  ways  manifest,  and 
the  obedience  we  owe  Him  so  congruous  to  the  light  of 
reason,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  testimony  to 
the  law  of  nature.” — Locke. 

(2)  Proportioned  to,  commensurate  with. 

2.  Standing  alone,  that  with  which  accordancy 
is  predicated  being  implied  instead  of  being  ex¬ 
pressed:  Fit,  rational. 

“Motives  that  address  themselves  to  our  reason,  are 
fittest  to  be  employed  upon  reasonable  creatures  :  it  is  no¬ 
ways  congruous,  that  God  should  be  always  frightening 
men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.” — Atterbury. 

con  gru-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  congruous:  -ly.} 
Accordantly,  suitably,  fitly,  in  agreement  or  corre¬ 
spondence  with. 

“This  conjecture  is  to  be  regarded,  because,  congru¬ 
ously  unto  it,  one  having  warmed  the  bladder,  found  it 
then  lighter  than  the  opposite  weight.” — Boyle:  Spring  of 
the  Air. 

con  -gru-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  congruous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  congruous  to  anything,  suita¬ 
bility  or  fitness  to,  accordancy  with. 

*CoA-gust'-9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  gustable 
(q.  v.).]  Having  the  same  taste  or  flavor. 

“Wines  congustable  with  those  of  Spain.” — Howell: 
Lett.,  No.  lv. 

conhydrine,  s.  [Lat.  con(ium) ;  English 
hydr(ate) ;  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.)  ] 

Chem.:  CgH^NO.  An  alkaloid,  which  is  contained 
in  the  flowers  and  ripe  seeds  of  hemlock,  Conium 
maculatum.  It  is  obtained,  along  with  conine  and 
ammonia,  by  exhausting  the  flowers  or  the  seeds- 
with  hot  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
supersaturating  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  anct 
distilling.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  then 
absolute  alcohol  is  added,  which  precipitates  am¬ 
monia  sulphate.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated 
to  remove  the  alcohol,  then  supersaturated  with 
concentrated  potash,  and  shaken  with  ether.  The 
brownish-red  ethereal  solution  is  separated  and 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  heated  to  100’,  and 
distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  in  an  oil-bath. 
The  conine  is  purified  by  neutralizing  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  Con¬ 
hydrine  remains  in  the  retort,  and  on  heating- 
sublimes  in  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the  retort. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallization  from  ether.  Con¬ 
hydrine  crystallizes  in  pearly  iridescent  laminae, 
which  melt  at  120°,  and  boil  at  225°.  By  the  action 
of  phosphoric  anhydride,  P9O5,  it  is  converted  into 
conine.  It  is  a  narcotic,  but  less  powerful  than 
conine.  Conhydrine  sulphate  crystallizes  in  flat 
prisms,  readily  soluble  in  water. 

cd  -ni-a  (2),  s.  [From  Gr.  kdnos= a  cone.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cirripeds. 

con’-lc,  *con’-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr .conique;  Sp.  <fc 
Port,  cdnico;  ltal.  conico;  Gr.  fco?dfca3= conical, 
from  konos— a  cone.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  more  or  less  like  a  mathe¬ 
matical  cone.  [Cone.] 

“Tow’ ring  firs  in  conic  forms  arise, 

And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  i. 

“Eildon  is  a  high  hill,  terminating  in  three  conical) 
summits,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John,  Note. 

II.  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  the  mathematical  figure- 
called  a  cone.  [Cone.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  conic  section.  ( Brande .) 

conic  nodes,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  A  mathematical  term  occurring  in  calcu¬ 
lation  regarding  cubic  surfaces  represented  by  a 
common  apex  of  two  cones.  ( Rossiter .) 

conic  sections,  s.  pi. 

Geometry,  Algebra,  and  History: 

1.  Geom. :  That  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of 
the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola,  pro¬ 
duced  by  sections  of  a  right  cone,  made  in  threG 
different  ways.  If  a  right  cone  be  cut  by  a  piano 
parallel  to  a  plane  which  touches  the  cone  along 
the  slant  side,  the  resultant  figure  will  be  a  pa¬ 
rabola  ;  if  the  section  be  made  through  both  slant 
sides,  it  will  be  an  ellipse ;  and  if  one  side  be  cut 
through  by  a  plane  which,  produced  backward,  cuts 
the  other  side  likewise  produced,  the  section  con¬ 
stitutes  a  hyperbola.  Two  other  geometric  figures 
can  be  produced  when  a  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane.  If 
the  plane  cut  from  the  apex  down  vertically  to  the 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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base,  a  triangle  is  produced,  while  if  it  do  so  par¬ 
allel  to  the  base  a  circle  is  the  resultant ;  but  con¬ 
ventionally  a  triangle  and  a  circle  are  excluded 
from  the  list  of  “  conic  sections,”  the  term  being 
limited  to  the  three  figures  first  mentioned. 

2.  Alg.:  Algebraically  viewed,  conic  sections  are 
curves  of  the  second  degree,  i.  e.,  the  curves  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  equations  between  co-ordinates  are  of 
the  second  degree. 

3.  Hist,  of  Geom. :  The  Greeks  studied  conic  sec¬ 
tions  about  the  time  of  Plato,  B.  C.  390.  About  B.  C. 
330  Aristseus  wrote  a  treatise  on  them,  and  Apollo¬ 
nius  eight  books  on  the  subject  about  B.  C.  240. 
But  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  geometricians  no 
special  interest  was  known  to  attach  to  conic  sec¬ 
tions.  Their  value  was  not  perceived  till  Galileo 
discovered  that  projectiles  move  in  parabolic- 
curves,  and  Kepler  that  planets  do  so  in  elliptical 
orbits.  Now  conic  sections  are  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  with 
continual  application  to  natural  philosophy. 

con'-i-cfil,  a.  [Eng.  conic ;  -al.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Conic,  a.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  a  true  cone,  as  the 
prickles  of  some  roses  or  the  fruit  of  the  carrot. 
{ Bindley . ) 

conical-gearing,  s.  An  arrangement  of  gearing 
in  which  a  pair  of  cogged  cones  transmit  through 
interposed  pinions  motion  of  the  required  speed. 

conical-pendulum,  s. 

1.  A  pendulum  of  a  conical  shape,  suspended  by  a 
wire,  and  moving  in  a  circular  path  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  [Pendulum.] 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  rotating  ball 
governor.  [Knight.) 

conical -points,  s.pl. 

Turnery :  The  cones  fixed  in  the  pillars  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  body  to  be  turned;  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  the  fore  center,  and  that  on  the  left 
the  back  center.  ( Weale.) 

conical  projection,  s. 

Geom. :  A  method  of  projecting  a  part  of  a  sphere 
upon  a  plane.  A  cone  is  formed  which  touches  a 
sphere  in  a  small  circle,  and  the  several  points  of 
the  sphere  are  then  projected  upon  the  cone  by 
lines  drawn  through  the  center.  This  being  done, 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  small  circle  of  contact 
will  be  found  projected  into  figures  very  like  the 
originals.  In  Flamsteed’s  projection  the  degrees  of 
latitude  are  made  equal,  which  is  very  nearly  accu¬ 
rate  ;  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  right  line  into  which  the  middle 
longitude  circle  is  thrown.  The  proportions  in 
length  between  the  meridians  of  longitude  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  made  everywhere  the  same 
as  on  the  actual  globe.  This  plan,  slightly  modified, 
was  adopted  by  the  French, 
conical-pulley,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  pulley  used  in  cotton  machinery, 
where  a  gradually  increasing  or  decreasing  speed  is 
required.  [Cone-pulley.] 
conical-valve,  s.  A  form  of  valve  for  water  and 
steam-engines.  [Knight.) 

conical -wheel,  s.  A  wheel  shaped  like  a  frustum 
of  a  cone,  and  used  in  many  ways :  as  a  roller  for 
turning  curves  in  moving  heavy  bodies ;  the  cone- 
pulleys  are  forms  of  wheels  for  changing  speed; 
used  in  spinning-machines  and  lathe-heads;  the 
fusee  is  a  conical-wheel  with  a  spiral  track  for  the 
chain.  [Knight.) 

con-i-cal -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  conical;  -ity.]  Coni- 
calness. 

eon-i-cal-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  conical;  -ly.]  In  the 
form  of  a  cone. 

con’-l-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  conical. 

co-ni-chal'-glte,  s.  [Ger.  konichalcit,  from  Gr. 
konia  =  dust  .  .  .  lime-powder,  and  chalkos  — 
copper.] 

Min. :  A  green,  malachite-looking,  brittle  mineral. 
Hardness,  4'5;  specific  gravity,  4'123.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  arsenic  acid,  30' 68 ;  phosphoric  acid,  8'81 ; 
sesquioxide  of  vanadium,  1*78;  oxide  of  copper, 
31'76;  lime,  21'36;  and  water,  5'61.  Found  in  Anda¬ 
lusia.  in  Spain.  [Dana.) 
con’-i-§Ine,  s.  The  same  as  Conine  (q.  v.). 
tcon-l'-gl-ty,  s.  [Eng.  conic;  -ity.)  The  quality 
of  being  conical ;  conicalness. 

con'-l-co,  in  compos.  [Gr.  konikos=  cone-shaped.] 
Shaped  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  cone,  but  present¬ 
ing  still  greater  resemblance  to  a  figure  indicated 
in  the  second  word  of  the  compound. 

conico-cylindrical,  a.  Nearly  cylindrical,  but 
•yet  tapering  at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  long 
cone. 

conico-hemispherical,  a.  Essentially  hemi¬ 
spherical,  but  with  resemblances  to  a  short  cone. 


conico-subulate,  a. 

Bot.,dtc.:  Awl-shaped,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
resembling  a  cone. 

fcon-lc-o  -vate,  a.  [Eng.  conic ,  and  ovate.) 

Nat.  Science,  &c.:  Ovate — i.  e.,  egg-shaped— but 
to  a  certain  extent  resembling  a  short  cone. 

con’-lcs,  s.  [Conic.  ]_  The  department  of  mathe¬ 
matics  called  conic  sections,  or  the  curves  described 
under  it.  [Conic  Sections.] 

CO'-ni-dEe,  s. pi.  [Lat.  conus;  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

1.  ZoOl. :  Cones,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  order  Siphonostomata.  The  shell  is  inversely 
conical,  with  a  long  and  narrow  aperture ;  the 
outer  lip  notched  at  or  near  the  suture ;  and  oper¬ 
culum  minute.  The  animal  has  an  oblong  trunc¬ 
ated  foot,  with  a  pore  in  the  middle ;  the  tentacles 
far  apart,  eyes  on  the  tentacles,  the  gills  two,  long 
lingual  teeth  in  pairs.  They  are  very  predatory, 
and  bite  when  touched.  Genera — Conus,  Pleuro- 
toma,  and  Cithara. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Conid®  commence  in  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  rocks,  are  numerous  in  the  Tertiaries,  and 
reach  their  maximum  in  the  present  seas. 

co-nld'-l-o-phore,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  conidia ;  Gr. 
phero— to  bear.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  branches  in  fungi  which  bear 
conidia. 

co-nld  -I-um  (pi.  co-nld  -l~a)  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dimin.  of  conus— a  little  cone.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.  (Conidium) :  The  gonidium  of  a  lichen, 
one  of  the  green  spherical  cells  in  the  thallus  of  a 
lichen  constituting  the  distinctive  mark  between 
that  order  of  plants  and  Fungi. 

2.  PI.  [Conidia):  Certain  small  reproductive  cells 
on  the  spawn,  mycelium,  and  other  parts  of  certain 
fungi  occurring  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  fructi¬ 
fication. 

CO  -nl-fer,  s.  [Lat.  conus— a  cone,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order  Conifer®. 

2.  PI.  [Conifers) :  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  his  order  P inace®. 

co-nlf -er-se, s.pl.  [Conifek.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  one  of  those  recog¬ 
nized  in  1751,  in  the  infancy  of  botany,  by  Linn®us. 
Jussieu  in  1789  adopted  the  name.  Lindley  altered 
it  to  Pinace®,  but  retained  the  term  Conifers  as  its 
English  equivalent.  Formerly  he  called  them  Co- 
nace®.  They  belong  to  the  class  or  sub-class  of 
Gymnosperms.  They  are  fine  trees  or  shrubs  abound¬ 
ing  in  resin.  Leaves  linear,  acerose,  or  lanceolate, 
entire  at  the  margin,  often  fascicled.  Inflorescence 
amentaceous,  each  floret  with  one  stamen  or  a  few 
united ;  ovary  spread  open :  it  arises  from  the  axil 
of  a  membranous  bract;  ovule  naked  in  pairs  or 
several  inverted.  Fruit,  a  cone  [Cone];  embryo 
with  two  or  many  cotyledons.  Lindley  divides  it 
into  two  sub-orders,  (1)  Abieteee,  with  the  ovules  in¬ 
verted  and  the  pollen  oval,  curved  ;  and  (2)  Cupres- 
se®,  with  the  ovuleserectandthepollen  spheroidal. 
Sometimes  the  Taxine®  (Yews)  figure  as  a  third, 
but  Lindley  makes  them  a  distinct  order,  and  calls 
them  Taxace®  (Taxads).  Nearly  200  species  are 
known.  They  are  most  useful  to  man,  supplying 
timber,  with  oil,  resin,  and  turpentine.  They  are 
diffused  over  the  world.  Their  appropriate  habitat 
is  in  temperate  climates  ;  when  in  the  tropics  it  is 
generally  high  on  the  mountain-sides. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  wood  of  the  Conifer®  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary  dicotyledons 
by  the  absence  of  proper  ducts  in  the  woody  layers, 
and  by  the  presence  of  large  areolar  disks  on  the 
walls  of  the  wood  cells.  The  wood  of  the  Yew 
[Taxus  baccata),  and  the  Douglas  Fir  [Abies  Doug- 
lasii),  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Winterere,  which  are  not  coniferous,  but 
belong  to  the  Magnoliads,  have  similar  circular 
disks.  When  by  the  chemistry  of  nature  wood  is 
silicified,  these  areolar  disks  are  at  least  as  visible 
under  the  microscope  as  in  recent  coniferous  wood ; 
and  when  they  occur  in  fossil  stems,  or  fragments 
of  stems,  these  are  presumably  the  remains  of  Coni¬ 
fer®.  The  ducts  or.  glands  also  aid  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  genera.  When  in  double  rows  they  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  European  pines  and  firs,  but  are 
arranged  alternately  in  the  Araucarias.  The  Coni¬ 
fer®  commence  at  least  as  early  as  the  Devonian. 
They  are  well  represented  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  being  associated  there  with  the  higher 
Acrogens.  They  flourish  through  the  Secondary 
period,  and  on  to  present  times.  The  Carboniferous 
Conifers  may  have  been  taxoid  (Yew-like),  though 
the  genus  Pinites  also  occurs.  The  species  in  the 
Secondary  rocks  were  more  akin  to  the  Araucaria 
of  our  gardens  than  to  ordinary  pines. 

co-nlf -er-ln,  s.  [Eng.,  &C .,  conifer;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  glucoside  occurring  in  the  cambium  of 
coniferous  woods  [Abies  excelsa,  Pinus  Strobus, 


Larix  curopcea,  &c.).  It  forms  needle-shaped  crys, 
tals,  C16H22CV2H2O,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air- 
give  off  water  at  100%  and  melt  at  185° :  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid  coniferin  gives  a  violet  color, 
turning  red ;  on  diluting  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
a  blue  resin  is  deposited.  Coniferin  boiled  with 
dilute  acids  is  converted  into  a  resin  and  glucose. 

co-nlf  -er-Ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  conifer;  Lat. 
ol[eum ).] 

Inorganic  Chem.:  Coniferyl  alcohol,  C10HJ2O3,  or 
(OCH3  .  ,  , 

CfiHa  <  OH  A  substance  isomeric  with  ethyl 

'  l  C3H4'OH. 

vanillin,  is  formed  along  with  glucose  by  the  action 
of  emulsion  and  water  on  coniferin.  Coniferol 
forms  white  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  74%  solu¬ 
ble  in  ether,  and  forming  a  red  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  repre¬ 
cipitated  by  acids,  it  is  thrown  down  as  an  amor- 

fihous  white  powder,  which  turns  brown.  Crystal- 
ized  coniferol  exposed  to  the.  air  smells  like 
vanilla ;  by  oxidation  and  agitation  with  ether  it 
yields  vanillin. 

co-nlf -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  &  Eng.  conifer,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -own.] 

Bot.:  Cone-bearing.  Used  specially  of  trees  and 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  Conifer®,  though 
what  are  technically  “  cones  ”  are  not  confined  to 
this  order ;  and  the  berries  of  some  genera,  Junipers 
for  instance,  formed  internally  on  the  model  of  a 
cone,  look  to  the  uninitiated  quite  different. 

co'-nl-form,  a.  [Lat.  conus=  a  cone,  and  forma 
=form.]  Conical  in  shape. 

co'-nlm-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  From  Gr.  fcone- 
ion=\i cmlock  (?).]  Also  called  Incense  Resin,  or 
Gum  Hyawa ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  Incense-tree, 
Idea  heptaphylla.  It  contains  an  essential  oil  and 
a  resin. 

co-nl-mene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  conim[a ),  and  suff. 

-ene.] 

Chem. :  CsHg.  The  essential  oil,  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  incense  resin  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
By  fractional  distillation,  and  purification  with 
metallic  sodium,  an  oil  was  obtained  which  boiled 
at  264°.  Conimene  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  mixing  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene;  it  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  fl"  me. 

CO '-nine,  s.  [Lat.  conium = hemlock,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ins  [Chem.).] 

1.  Chem. :  CsHejN.  Also  called  Coniine,  Cicutine, 
Con' a.  An  alkaloid  contained  along  with  Conhy¬ 
drine  (q.v.)  in  hemlock,  Conium  maculatum.  Conine 
is  a  limpid,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  about  168°.  It 
has  a  penetrating,  repulsive  suffocating  odor,  some¬ 
thing  like  mice,  and  is  a  violent  poison.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  reac¬ 
tion;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  smoky  flame; 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  turns  brown,  and  finally 
into  a  resinous  mass.  Oxidized  with  chromic  acid, 
it  yields  normal  butyric  acid ;  treated  with  excess 
of  acid,  conine  is  decomposed  into  a  resin  and  a  salt 
of  ammonia.  Conine  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of 
needles  when  acted  on  by  bromine  vapor.  Conine 
is  a  secondary  monamine,  NH'lCsHu)'.  Nitrous 
anhydride  passed  into  pure  Conine,  and  water  then 
added,  yields  azoic  hydrine.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
colors  dry  conine  red  and  then  blue,  but  if  moist 
forms  crystals.  A  modification  of  conine  has  been 
prepared  synthetically ;  by  heating  butyric  aldehyde 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  distilling  the  dibuty- 
raldine  CgHnNO  .which  is  formed,  a  volatile  oil  is 
obtained  which  has  the  odor  and  physiological 
properties  of  conine.  It  differs  in  giving  a  greenish- 
blue  color  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  precipitates 
silver  oxide  more  slowly,  and  has  no  action  on 
polarized  light. 

2.  Pharm.:  The  action  of  conine  is  to  paralyze 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  to  act  on  terminations 
of  the  motor  nerves,  producing  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  and  death  by  asphyxia.  The 
leaves  of  Conium  maculatum  are  used  to  prepare 
extract  of  Hemlock  [Extr actum  Conii),  which  is 
used  to  form  pills,  and  as  an  inhalation.  Prep¬ 
arations  of  Conium  are  used  to  allay  neuralgia 
muscular  spasm  in  chorea,  &c.,  also  to  aUievate 
cancer;  the  inhalation  to  relieve  cough  in  bron¬ 
chitis,  pertussis,  and  phthisis. 

*con-In’-quIn-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con=cum= with, 
together ;  inquinatus,  pa.  par.  of  inquinor= to  pol¬ 
lute,  to  defile.]  To  pollute  together,  or  at  the  same 
time. 

fcd-ni-o-gys'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  kdnion=a  small  cone, 
and  kystis=  a  bladder.] 

Bot. :  Tubercle-like  closed  apothecia  containing  a 
mass  of  sporules  constituting  the  fructification  of 
some  Alg®.  They  are  more  commonly  called  spo¬ 
rangia.  [Spoeangium.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  tnute,  sub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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co-m-o-my-§e  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  konion  —  a  little 
cone,  and  mykes,  genit.  myketos=  a  mushroom.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Fungi,  consisting  of  genera  in 
which  the  spores  predominate  over  the  receptacle. 
I't  contains  numerous  species  which  infest  living 
plants.  It  is  divided  into  six  sub-orders:  (1) 
Sphaeronemei,  (2)  Melanconiei,  (3)  Phragmotricha- 
cei,  (4)  Torulacei,  (5)  Puccintei,  and  (6)  Cseomacei. 

c6-nl-6p'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  konion— a  little  ccne,  or 
fomia=dust  .  .  . .  lime-powder.] 

.  PalcBont. :  A  fossil  fern,  Coniopteris  murrayana, 
is  from  the  great  Oolite. 

co-nl-o-tha-lam  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  konion  =  a 
little  cone,  and  thalamos—  an  inner  room  .  .  . 
a  bedroom.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichens.  They  have  the  shields 
■open,  the  nucleus  breaking  up  into  naked  spores. 

C0-ni-6-the’-Q3e,  s.  pi.  [Gr  konion=a  little  cone, 
and  Lat.  thecce,  pi.  of  7Aeca=thatin  which  anything 
is  inclosed,  an  envelope ;  Gr.  theke.) 
i  Bot.:  Two  parallel  lobes  or  cells  united  by  the 
-connective  of  an  anther  and  bearing  pollen.  They 
are  called  also  Thee®  and  Loculi  (q.  v.). 

]  *cfmioun,  s.  [Ital.  coglione;  Sp.  cojon—  a  testi¬ 
cle;  Lat.  colens .]  An  expression  or  term  of  con¬ 
tempt. 


fco-ni-ros  -ter,  s.  [Conirostres.] 

Ornith. :  A  member  of  the  sub-order  or  tribe 
Lonirostres  (q.  v.). 

a'  [Lat.  conus,  and  rostrum; 
and  Lug.  surf.  - al.\  [Conirostres.]  Having  a 
conical  beak  or  conical  beaks ;  pertaining  to  the 
■Conirostres  (q.  v.). 

c6-ni-ros'-tre§,  con-I-ros'-trae,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
■conus  =  a  cone,  and  rostrum  -  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-order,  tribe,  or  division  of  Inses- 
sores  (Perchers).  They  have  a  conical  beak  or  bill, 
short  and  very  thick  at  the  base ;  in  some  whole,  in 
-others  it  is  longer  and  thinner.  The  tip  is  generally 
entire,  or  if  there  is  a 
notch  it  is  small.  This 
adapts  the  bird  for  feed¬ 
ing  on  grain,  though 
some  of  them  also  eat  in¬ 
sects.  Cuvier  says  that 
in  proportion  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  their  bill  is  the 
exclusiveness  with  which 
they  feed  _  upon  seeds. 

There  are  eight  families: 

(1)  Bucerid®  (Horn- 
bills),  (2)  Musophagid® 

(Plantain  -  eaters  ),  (3) 

Opisthocomid®  (  Hoat- 


Conirostres  (Head  of 
Great  Hornbill). 


zins),  (4)  Coliid®  (Colies),  (5)  Corvid®  (Crows),  (6) 
Paradiseid®  (Birds  of  Paradise),  (7)  Sturnid® 
(Starlings),  and  (8)  Fringillid®  (Finches).  (Dallas.) 
By  another  classification  it  includes  (1)  Bucerotid® 
(Horn-bills),  (2)  Sturnid®  (Starlings),  (3)  Corvid® 
(Crows),  (4)  Loxiad®  (Crossbills),  and  (5)  Frin- 
•gillid®  (Finches  and  Larks).  ( Nicholson .) 


CO'-nlte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  conites;  Ger.  konit,  from 
Or.  ftoma=dust  .  .  .  lime-powder,  stucco,  and 
-suff.  -ites  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dolomite,  Dolomitic  magnesite. 
It  is  of  a  flesh-red-color.  Composition :  Carbonate 
of  lime,  27*53—28 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia.  67'4-67’97  ; 
carbonate  of  iron,  3‘5-5’05.  It  is  found  in  Iceland. 


CO-nl  -um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  kbneion=(\) 
“hemlock,”  the  cicuta  (q.  v.),  (2)  hemlock-juice. 
(  Theophrastus ,  Liddell  <&  Scott.)  This  again  is  from 
konos=&  cone  .  .  .  a  top,  which  the  giddiness  of 
one  poisoned  by  it  suggests.  ( Hooker  <&  Arnott.) 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  family 
Smyrnid®.  The  fruit,  which  is  broadly  ovate,  has 
five  prominent 
waved  or  cre- 
•nate  ribs,  with¬ 
out  vitt®;  the 
calyx  teeth  are 
obsolete,  the 
petals  obcor- 
ilate;  the  gen¬ 
eral  involucre 
of  few  leaves, 
the  partial  one 
with  three,  aU 
-on  one  side. 

Conium.  macu- 
latum  is  the 
Common  Hem¬ 
lock,  the  term 
maculatum  re¬ 
ferring  to  the 
spots  or  purple  Conium. 

blotches  on  the  1.  Single  Flower.  2.  Petal.  3.  Fruit, 
stem.  There  IS  4.  Transverse  section  of  Fruit, 
a  fusiform 

'biennial  root.  The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  pinnatifid,  with  acute  and  often  cut  segments. 
When  bruised  the  leaves  smell  very  unpleasantly. 


The  flowers  are  greenish-white.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July.  The  plant  is  two  to  four,  five,  or 
more  feet  high.  It  is  common  in  waste  places,  by 
roadsides,  and  under  walls.  Various  species  of 
Hemlock  occur  in  this  country,  Europe  and  Asia. 
Conium  is  a  good  anodyne  and  a  valuable  medicine 
m  scirrhus,  scrofulous  tumors,  dropsy,  and  epilepsy. 
Taken  in  undue  quantities  it  produces  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  nausea,  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 
It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  poisonous  as  the  Water 
Hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
Cicuta  and  not  the  Conium  which  was  used  to 

Epison  Socrates.  [Hemlock]  Still  the  conium  is 
lghly  dangerous.  The  extract  which  renders  it  so 
is  called  Conia  (q.  v.) . 

2.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  Conii Folia:  Hemlock  leaves,  the  fresh  leaves 
and  young  branches  of  Spotted  Hemlock,  Conium 
maculatum ;  also  the  leaves,  separated  from  the 
branches  and  carefully  dried,  gathered  from  wild 
plants  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form.  The  leaf 
rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash  gives  out  strongly 
the  odor  of  conia.  Preparations:  Cataplasma  Conii, 
Extractum  Conii,  Succus  Conii. 

(2)  Conii  Eructus:  The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Conium 
maculatum.  Preparation :  Tinctura  Conii. 

*Con-iect’,  a.  [Lat.  conjectus,  pa.  par.  of  conji- 
cio,]  Thrown  or  cast  together. 

“  Conject  and  cast  into  everlasting  damnation.” — Bacon. 
^chn-ject',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  conjectum,  sup.  of  corv- 
jicio=to  throw  together :  con— cum = wi th ,  together, 
and  jacio—  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  heap  or  throw  together. 

“Particular  calumnies — congested  and  conjected  at  a 
mass  upon  the  church  of  England.” — Mountagu:  App.  to 
Ccesar  (1625),  p.  298. 

2.  To  conjecture,  to  guess  at,  to  divine. 

“Madam,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  tearmes, 
Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  conject." 

Wars  of  Cyrus  (4to),  E,  bk.  i.,  1,594. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  devise. 

“Him  that  one  hateth,  hate  we  all 
And  coniect  how  to  doen  him  fall.” 

Horn,  of  the  Rose. 

2.  To  conjecture,  to  guess. 

“  I  entreat  you  then, 

From  one  that  but  imperfectly  conjects, 

Your  wisdom  would  not  build  yourself  a  trouble.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*c6n-jec  -tlng,  *con-jec’-tynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Conject,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  conjecturing  or  guessing. 
“He  shal  take  coniectynge  or  suspicioun.” — Wycliffe: 
Ezek.  xxi.  19. 

♦con-ject'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  conject;  -ment.]  A 
plotting  or  planning. 

“  By  false  disceivable  coniectments  of  mans  beguil- 
ings.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

*con-jec'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  conjicio.]  [Con¬ 
ject.]  One  who  guesses,  conjectures,  or  divines. 

“  For  so  conjectors  would  obtrude, 

And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.”  Swift. 
con-iec'-tu-rst-ble,  a.  [Eng .  conjectur(e) ;  -able.'] 
Possible  to  be  conjectured,  guessed,  or  divined, 
con-jec’-tv-ral,  a.  [Eng.  conjectur(e) ;  -al.) 

1.  Depending  upon  conjecture  or  guesswork. 

“Who  or  what  such  Editor  may  be,  must  remain  con¬ 
jectural,  .  .  .” — Carlyle ;  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii, 
2.  Said  or  done  upon  conjecture  or  guesswork. 
“Who  thrives  and  who  declines;  side  factions  and  give 
out 

Conjectural  marriages  .  .  .”  Shakesp.:  Coriol,  i.  1. 
Con-jeC-tu-ralTst,  s.  [Eng.  conjectural ;  -ist.J 
One  much  given  to  conjecturing  or  guessing ;  a  con- 
jecturer. 

cbn-j  ec-tu-ral  T-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  conjectural ;  -ity.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  conjectural  or 
depending  upon  conjecture. 

2.  That  which  is  conjectural  or  depending  upon 
conjecture ;  a  conjecture  or  guess. 

“ .  .  .  taken  themselves  unto  probabilities,  and  the 
conjecturality  of  philosophy.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

con-jec'-tp-ral-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  conjectural ;  -ly.] 
In  a  conjectural  manner;  by  conjecture  or  guess¬ 
work. 

“We  cannot  therefore  trace  the  account  of  Polybius, 
even  conjecturally,  to  any  trustworthy  source.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  83,  vol.  ii., 
p.  349. 

con-jec'-ture,  s.  [Fr.  conjecture— a  guess,  from 
Lat.  conjectura,  fern,  of  conjecturus,  fut.  part,  of 
conjicio= to  throw  together;  Sp.  conjetura;  Ital. 
conjettura.]  [Conject,  t>.] 


*1.  The  act  of  placing  together  for  comparison. 

2.  The  act  of  conjecturing,  guessing,  or  inferring. 

“  .  .  .  and  this  is  called  again  conjecture  of  the  past, 

or  presumption  of  the  fact.” — Hobbes:  Hum.  Nat.,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  guess,  surmise,  or  inference. 

“  But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but  dreams, 
Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  An  opinion,  judgment,  notion,  conception,  ox 
idea  formed. 

“Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (chorus),  1. 

*5.  Suspicion,  doubt. 

“ .  .  .  strew 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

*6.  A  plot,  a  plan. 

“In  that  conjecture  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.” — 
Heylyn:  Cosmog.,  Piet. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conjecture, 
supposition,  and  surmise :  “  All  these  terms  convey 
an  idea  of  something  in  the  mind  independent 
of  the  reality;  but  conjecture  is  founded  less  on 
rational  inference  than  supposition ;  and  surmise 
less  than  either :  any  circumstance,  however  trivial, 
may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture;  some  reasons  are 
requisite  to  produce  a  supposition;  a  particular 
state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmise  ...  We  may  with  propriety 
say  that  a  conjecture  is  idle ;  a  supposition  false ;  a 
surmise  fanciful.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-jec’-tpre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  conjecturer ;  ItaL 
congetturare.]  [Conjecture,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  put  or  bring  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison ;  to  compare. 

2.  To  guess,  to  infer,  to  surmise,  to  divine. 

“You  shal  perceiue  the  treasons  false  of  Greeks,  and 
of  this  one 

Coniecture  all.”  Phaer.:  Virgill;  Mneidos,  bk.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  an  opinion  judgment,  or  idea  from 
comparison ;  to  infer. 

“  What  those  things  were  which  some  among  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  built  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
whereby  they  endanger’d  their  salvation,  we  may  prob¬ 
ably  conjecture  by  what  the  apostle  reproves  in  his  epistle^ 

.  .  .” — Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  To  guess,  to  surmise. 

“  When  we  look  upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or 
may  not  be,  human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  con¬ 
jecture  what  will  be.” — South. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  conjecture  and  to 
guess,  see  Guess. 

con-jec'-tpred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conjecture,  u.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Surmised,  inferred,  guessed  at. 

con-jec'-tp-rer,  s.  [Eng.  conjectur(e) ;  - er .]  One 
who  forms  conjectures  or  inferences ;  a  guesser,  a 
diviner. 

con-jec’-tp-rmg,  *con-jec-tp-ryng,  pr.  par., 

a.  &  s.  [Conjecture,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  forming  conjectures  ol 
guesses ;  conjecture. 

*2.  An  explanation  or  interpretation. 

“Shewe  to  me  the  sweuen  and  the  conjecturyng  ol 
menyng  thereof.” — Wycliffe:  Daniel,  ii.  6. 

*COn-job-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  jobbernol 
=the  head.]  To  concert,  to  lay  heads  together 
about. 

“  What  would  a  body  think  of  a  minister  that  should 
conjobble  matters  of  state  with  tumblers,  and  confer  poli¬ 
tics  with  tinkers  1  ” — V Estrange. 

c6n-j6in',  *con-joigne,  *con-joyne,  v.  t.  &  L 
[Pref.  con,  and  join  (qf.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive:  ■ 

1.  To  join  together  into  one,  to  unite. 

"...  the  toes  being  all  conjoyned  with  membrane# 

.  .  .” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,J>k.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  note 3. 

*2.  To  unite  or  join  together  in  matrimony. 

”...  this  day  to  be  conjoin’d 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

*3.  To  associate,  to  connect,  to  join  closely. 

“  And  the  cause,  why  the  poete  conioyneth  experience 
and  memorye  together  .  .  .” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Gov¬ 

ernor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  unite,  to  join. 

“  My  life  is  lost,  if  you  conioyne  not  both  in  one.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  93. 

con-jdmed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conjoin.] 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


conjoinedly 

♦cfcn-jdin'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conjoined;  -ly.] 
Conjointly,  in  union  or  association. 

“  The  which  also  undoubtedly,  although  not  so  conjoin¬ 
edly  as  in  his  epistle,  he  assures  in  his  gospel.” — Barrow: 
Works,  ii.  493.  ( Latham . ) 

*c6n-j6in’-er,  s.  [Eng.  conjoin;  -er.]  Ho  who 
or  that  which  conjoins  or  connects. 

c&n-join'-lng,  *con-joyn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Conjoin.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tho  act  of  joining  or  uniting  together. 

“.  .  .  his  ambassade  for  the  conioyning  of  this  new 
affinitie,  .  .  .” — Grafton:  Edw.  IV.,  an.  4. 

2.  The  act  of.  joining  or  coming  together  into 
union ;  union,  meeting. 

c6n-j6int',  *c6n-jomte\  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conjoint, 
from  Lat.  conjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  conjungo=  to  join 
together:  con=cum=yfith,  together,  and  jungo=to 

join.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Conjoined,  united,  connected,  or  associated. 

“  She  and  the  sun  with  influence  conjoint 
Wield  the  huge  axle  of  the  whirling  earth.” 

Glover:  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

2.  Acting  conjointly  or  in  connection;  cooper¬ 
ating. 

“ .  .  .  the  conjoint  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  nerv¬ 
ous  matter.” — Todd  <£  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  x.,  p.  239. 

II.  Astrol.:  In  conjunction.  [Conjunction.] 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.  Conjoints) :  Persons  married  to 
each  other.  (Wharton.) 

"'conjoint  degrees,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Two  notes  which  immediately  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  scale;  as  ut  and  re. 
(Bailey.) 

conjoint  tetrachords,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Two  tetrachords  or  fourths,  where  the 
same  note  is  the  highest  of  one  and  the  lowest  of 
the  other. 

C&n-jdint’-ljjf,  adv.  [Eng.  conjoint:  -ly.]  In 
union,  connection,  or  association ;  together. 

con-j(5Int'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conjoint;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  conjoint,  or  in  union. 

con-jub'-l-lant,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  jubilant 
(q.  v.).]  Rejoicing,  or  singing  together  for  joy. 

“  They  stand,  those  walls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  6ong.” — Neale. 

*Con-ju'-ga-§^,  s.  [Eat.  conjugation  [Conju¬ 
gation.]  Marriage  ;  the  married  state. 

“  Not  only  in  their  Papal  Celibacy,  but  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  and  later  conjugacy.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.355.  (Davies.) 

con'-jtl-gal,  a.  [Lat.  conjugalis ,  from  conjux 
(genit.  conjugis)=a  wife  or  husband:  con— cum.— 
with,  together ;  jungo= to  join.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  matrimony  or  married  life ;  matrimonial,  con¬ 
nubial. 

“  .  .  .  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

1[  Conjugal  rights : 

Law:  The  legal  right  which  a  husband  has  to 
his  wife’s  society  and  affection,  and  a  wife  to  her 
husband’s.  In  cases  of  separation,  or  “  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  conjugal  rights,”  an  action  lies  for  their 
restoration,  as  far  as  these  depend  on  human  law. 

con-ju-gal'-l-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conjugalitas,  from  conjugalis.]  [Conjugal.]  Sex¬ 
ual  intercourse. 

"...  should  preserve  it  in  love  and  reason,  and 
difference  it  from  a  brute  conjugality." — Milton:  Tetra- 
chordon. 

con-ju'-gal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conjugal;  -ly.]  In 
a  conjugal  manner ;  connubially,  matrimonially. 

con-ju-ga'-tse,  s.pl.  [Fem.  plural  of  conjugatus.] 
[Conjugate.] 

Bot. :  In  some  classifications  a  tribe  of  Alg®  con¬ 
taining  those  in  which  reproduction  takes  place  by 
conjugation.  [Conjugation  II.,  1.]  The  Zygneme®, 
the  Mesocarpe®,  the  Desmide®,  <fcc.,  belong  to  this 
division.  They  are  allied  to  the  Confervace®. 

con -ju-gate,  v.  t.  [Conjugate,  a.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  join  together,  to  unite  closely, 
to  connect  in  marriage. 

** .  •  .  power  and  occasion  to  conjugate  at  pleasure 
the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  houses.” — Sir.  H.  Wotton: 
Kings  of  England. 

2.  Gram. :  To  inflect  or  decline  verbs  through 
their  various  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and 
persons. 
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c3n -jy-gate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conjugatus,  pa.  par. 
of  conjugo  —  to  join  together:  con=together,  and 
jugo=to  bind  to  lathes  or  rails  ;  jugum— a  yoke.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Geom.  <&  Optics:  So  related  as  to  be  interchange¬ 
able.  [Conjugate  Axes,  Mieboes,  Points,  Lines, 
&c.] 

2.  Bot. :  Paired.  Used  spec,  of  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  when  it  bears  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Logic :  A  term  applied  to  a  word  having  the 
same  derivation  as  another,  and  therefore  gener¬ 
ally  resembling  it  in  meaning. 

2.  Chem. :  A  conjugate  compound. 

IT  (1)  Conjugate  axes : 

Geom. :  Two  axes  so  related  as  to  be  interchange¬ 
able  in  position. 

(2)  Conjugate  compounds : 

Chem. :'  [Conjugated.] 

(3)  Conjugate  mirrors: 

Optics:  Mirrors,  the  relative  positions  of  which 
might  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  result. 

IF  The  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mirrors :  Pictet 
and  Saussure  placed  two  such  mirrors  about  four 
or  five  yards  apart  with  their  axes  coinciding.  In 
the  focus  of  one  they  placed  a  wire  basket,  contain¬ 
ing  a  red-hot  ball,  while  in  the  focus  of  the  other 
was  a  piece  of  gun-cotton  or  phosphorus.  The  effect 
was  to  ignite  the  inflammable  body ;  whereas  if 
placed  above  or  below  the  focus  it  did  not  take  fire. 
This  demonstrated  the  existence  of  foci  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  mirrors,  while  exhibiting  also  the  laws  of 
reflection .  ( Ganot. ) 

(4)  Conjugate  points,  lines,  etc. : 

Geom. :  Two  points,  lines,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
jugate  when  their  relative  positions  might  be 
interchanged  without  any  alteration  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  describing  that  property  or  those 
properties  of  theirs  to  which  reference  is  being 
made.  To  this  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
points  out  that  there  is  an  apparent  exception— 
viz.,  the  conjugate  point  of  a  curve,  by  which  is 
meant  a  single  point  lying  by  itself,  the  co-ordinates 
of  which  satisfy  the  equations  of  the  curve  without 
its  actually  being  on  the  continuous  branch  of  that 
curve.  To  abolish  this  anomaly  of  language  he 
proposes  to  call  the  latter  case  the  conjunct  instead 
of  the  conjugate  point  of  a  curve,  or  to  term  it  an 
evanescent  oval. 

con'-ju-ga-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Conjugate.] 

♦conjugated  compounds,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Also  called  copulated  compounds.  A 
term  introduced  in  1839,  by  the  French  chemists 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  to  designate  “  all  such  com¬ 
pounds  as  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  two 
bodies,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  are  capable 
of  reproducing  the  original  bodies  by  again  taking 
up  the  elements  of  water.”  The  term  is  now  out  of 
use. 

con’-jy-ga-tifig,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Conjugate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  The  act  of  inflecting  a  verb;  conjugation. 

conjugating  cells,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Two  cells  in  some  Mucoritei ;  one  at  the  top 
of  each  of  two  club-shaped  bodies,  as  pressed  to 
one  another  by  their  ends,  and  containing  proto¬ 
plasm.  The  conjugating  cell  at  the  end  of  each 
becomes  separated  from  the  rest,  after  which  the 
partition-wall  between  them  disappears,  and  they 
unite  into  a  reproductive  cell  called  the  zygospore. 
(Thom6.) 

con  ju-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conjugation  a  joining 
together,  from  conjugatus,  pa.  par.  of  conjugo=to 
join  together :  con=cum= with,  together;  jugum= 
a  yoke;  jungo=  to  join.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  or  joining  things 
together. 

“The  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and 
notions  of  the  elements,  and  their  conjugations,  are  to  be 
set  aside,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

2.  A  combination,  a  mixture. 

“ .  .  .  various  mixtures  and  conjugations  of  atoms 

.  .  .” — Bentley:  Ser  nons. 

3.  A  union  or  assemblage. 

“  The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  sacred,  mysteri¬ 
ous,  and  useful  conjugation  of  secret  and  holy  things  and 
duties.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 

4.  A  union  or  joining  together  in  matrimony . 

“  Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation." 

Cowper:  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

5.  A  pair,  a  couple. 

“  •  .  .  the  sixth  conjugation  or  pair  of  nerves.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar: 

(1)  The  inflection  of  a  verb. 

“  Have  those  who  have  writ  so  much  about  declensions 
and  conjugations,  about  concords  and  syntaxes,  lost  the  lit 
labor,  and  been  learned  to  no  purpose?” — Locke. 

(2)  The  act  of  conjugating  or  inflecting  a  verb. 

(3)  A  number  or  class  of  verbs  conjugated  alike. 

IF  To  bring  together  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  is  to>- 

conjugate  it.  There  are  said  to  be  in  English  two- 
conjugations,  an  old  or  strong  one  and  a 'new  or 
weak  one.  The  words  belonging  to  the  former  are1 
all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  primitive  or  root 
verbs,  and  are  irregular  in  their  forms,  as,  I  shake , 
I  shook,  I  am  shaken ;  all  derivatives  or  foreign 
words  introduced  into  English  belong  to  the  latter, 
and  are  conjugated  regularly,  as,  I  love,  I  loved , 
I  am  loved.  (Bain :  Higher  English  Grammar.) 

2.  Biol.  <&  Phys.:  A  process  occurring  among  some- 
of  the  lower  plants  and  animals,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  two  distinct  organisms  comes  into  con¬ 
tact,  and  becomes  fused  into  a  single  mass  or 
“  zygoite.”  Always  in  plants,  and  sometimes  in 
animals,  it  is  connected  with  reproduction.  Among 
the  former  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  following 
algal  groups :  Zygnemacese,  Desmidiace®,  Diatom- 
ace®,  and  Palmellace® ;  and  in  the  Fungal  genus 
Syzgites,  which  contain  some  of  the  plants  giving 
rise  to  mildew.  In  the  animal  kingdom  conju¬ 
gation  is  produced  by  the  m  ;re  or  less  complete- 
fusion  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  individuals. 
Example:  Podophyra  pyrum,  an  infusorian.  The 
process  is  called  also  zycosis  (q.  v.).  (Griffith  dr 
Henfrey.) 

“  In  the  simplest  cellular  plants,  in  which  every  cell 
appears  to  possess  the  same  endowments,  so  that  there  ie 
no  kind  of  specialization  of  function,  the  generative  act 
consists  in  the  conjugation  of  two  of  the  ordinary  cells, 
between  which  no  difference  can  be  traced.” — Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter:  Prin.  Human  Phys.,  §  955. 

con-jfi-ga'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conjugation;  -al.J 
Pertaining  to  a  conjugation. 

"...  this  conjugational  characteristic  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  verbal  noun.” — Beames:  Comp.  Gram.  Aryan- 
Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  iv.,  p.  328. 

con-jfi-ga  -to,  in  compos.  [Lat.  conjugating), 
and  connective  o.]  Conjugate  (details  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed) . 

conjugato-palmate,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  two  divisions,  each  of" 
them  palmate. 

conjugato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf ) :  Having  two  divisions,  each  o£ 
them  pinnate. 

con-ju  -gi-al,  a.  [Lat.  conjugialis,  from  conju- 
gium=& union,  a  marriage.]  Conjugal. 

“  Conjugial  for  conjugal,  though  allowed  by  a  few  Latira- 
examples  it,  a  pedantry  on  Swedenborg’s  part.” — Kings ~ 
ley:  Lett.  &  Mem.,  ii.  259. 

con'-juflct,  *c6n-junct',  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  conjunctus, 
pa.  par.  of  conjungo=to  join  together.]  [Conjoint.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Conjoint ;  joined  or  connected  closely  together  j 
in  union. 

“It  pleas’d  the  king  his  master  to  strike  at  me; 

When  he,  conjunct,  and  flatt’ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.”  Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Joint,  associate. 

“ .  .  .  conjunct  plenipotentiary  with  himself,  .  .  .** 
— Burnet:  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 

II.  Music: 

1.  One  of  the  Greek  systems  of  music  [Greek 
Music.] 

2.  Conjunct  motion,  a  succession  of  sounds  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  single  degrees.  (Stainer  <fb  Barrett.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  conjunction,  an  association,  a 
combination. 

con-juiic -tion,  *con-iunc-cion,  *con-iun- 
cion,  s.  [Fr.  conjunction;  Port,  conjunedo;  Ital. 
conjunzione;  Prov.  &  Ital.  conjunctio,  from  Lat. 
conjunctus.]  [Conjunct.] 

I.  Ord.  Lana. !'  The  act  of  conjoining  together, 
the  state  of  being  conjoined ;  union,  association 
league ;  that  which  conjoins. 

“  We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red: 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction, 

That  long  hath  frown’d  upon  their  enmity  !” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

.  Astron.  (of  three  heavenly  bodies) :  The  state 
01  being  in  apparent  union  with  each  other.  One 
distinction  is  between  equatorial  and  ecliptic  con¬ 
junction.  Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in 
equatorial  conjunction,  or,  more  briefly,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  respect  to  a  third,  when  they  have 
the  same  right  ascension  measured  on  the  equator 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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<of  the  third.  Similarly^  they  are  in  ecliptic  con¬ 
junction  with  respect  to  it  when  they  have  the  same 
longitude  measured  on  the  ecliptic  of  the  third. 
Both  conjunctions  take  place  during  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  though  at  different  moments;  unloss  the 
■eclipse  be  exactly  central.  Another  division  is  into 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  conjunction.  In  the  case 
of  one  of  the  inferior  planets  (Mercury  and  Venus) 
its  conjunctions  with  the  sun  are  the  points  of  near¬ 
est  approach  to  it,  the  inferior  conjunction  occur¬ 
ring  when  the  planet  passes  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  and  the  former  when  it  does  so  behind  the 
great  luminary.  The  conjunction  of  a  superior 
planet  occurs  when  it  is  in  the  same  line  as  the 
earth,  with  the  sun  behind  them.  Planets  may  also 
have  conjunctions  with  each  other.  As  Professor 
■Airy  points  out,  the  periodic  times  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  being  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  2  to 
f>,  and  their  axes  being  moreover  different,  con¬ 
junctions  between  them  will  successively  take  place 
at  different  parts  of  their  orbits.  For  about  450 
years  one  planet  makes  the  other  move  more 
quickly  than  its  normal  rate,  and  then  for  450  more 
slowly  than  it,  things  reverting  to  what  they  were 
at  the  beginning  after  900  years.  The  extreme  per¬ 
turbation  will  be  1°  behind  at  one  time,  and  1° 
before  at  another,  that  is,  2°  in  all.  Apparent  con¬ 
junction  supposes  the  spectator  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  true  conjunction  imagines  him  to  be 
looking  from  its  center. 

“.  .  .  the  duration  of  the  month,  as  marked  by  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  its  return  to 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  .  .  .” — Leicis:  Astron.  of  the 
Ancients  (ed.  1862),  ch.  i.,  §  5,  p.  22. 

2.  Gram. :  A  part  of  speech  joining  together  sen¬ 
tences,  parts  of  sentences,  and  single  words;  as, 
“Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  domin¬ 
ion  ”  (Ps.  cxiv.  2)  ;  “  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled”  (ver. 

3) ;  “  Still  waters,  but  deep.”  The  conjunction  does 
net,  like  the  preposition,  alter  the  case  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  following  it ;  as,  He  and  I.  There  are 
two  classes  of  conjunctions,  coordinating  and  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions,  the  former  joining  co¬ 
ordinate  clauses  and  the  latter  uniting  subordina¬ 
ting  or  dependent  clauses  to  the  principal  clause  of 
•a  sentence. 

con-junc'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conjunction;  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  conjunction. 

con-junc'-tion-al-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  conjunctional ; 
-ly.]  In  manner  of  a  conjunction,  as  a  conjunction. 

con-junc-tl-vsi,  s.  [From  Lat.  conjunctivus  = 
connecting,  conjunctive.] 

Anat.:  A  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eyelids,  and  constituting  a  pellucid 
covering  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The  former 
is  called  the  palpebral,  and  the  latter  the  ocular 
part.  In  the  ocular  part  a  sclerotic  and  a  corneal 
portion  may  be  distinguished.  The  conjunctiva  is 
called  also  the  conjunctival  membrane.  ( Quain .) 

con-junc-tl'-vjil,  a.  [Lat.  conjunctiv(us ) ;  suff. 
-aZis.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conjunctive,  joining,  connecting. 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  conjunctiva, 
conjunctival  membrane,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Conjunctiva  (q.  v.). 
con-junc  -tive,  a.  [Fr.  conjonctif ;  Sp.  conjun- 
tivo;  Port,  conjunctivo,  coniuntivo,  all  from  Lat. 

■ conjunctivus = connecting,  cohj unctive. ] 

*1.  Ord'.  Lang. :  Closely  united,  connected,  not 
apart. 

“  She’s  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 

That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 

I  could  not  but  by  her.”  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  Gram. :  Connecting  together  as  a  conjunction. 
“Though  all  conjunctions  conjoin  sentences,  yet,  with 
■respect  to  the  sense,  some  are  conjunctive,  and  some  dis¬ 
junctive.”—^ Harris:  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

1[  Conjunctive  mood : 

Gram.:  The  mood  following  a  conjunction.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  subjunctive  mood,  but  the 
latter  term  is  more  strictly  applied  only  when  the 
verb  is  in  a  subordinate  sentence, 
c&n-junc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conjunctive;  - ly .] 

1.  In  conjunction,  together. 

2.  Inclusively. 

con  junc  -tive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  conjunctive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  conjunctive  or  uniting  to¬ 
gether. 

con-junct'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  conjunct;  -ly.']  In 
■conjunction  or  union;  conjointly,  together,  not 
apart. 

con  junc  -ture,  s.  [Fr.  conjoncture,  from  Lat. 
conjunctura=k  joining,  from  conjunctus,  pa.  par. 
of  conjungo.] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting  together. 

2.  A  mode  of  union  or  connection. 

“  He  is  quick  to  perceive  the  motions  of  articulation, 
and  conjunctures  of  letters  in  words.”— Holder:  Elements 
of  Speech. 

<b<Sil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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3.  A  union  by  marriage. 

4.  A  meeting. 

“  Send  us  in  good  time  a  joyful  conjuncture.” — Howel: 
Epist.  Howel,  p.  13. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  combination. 

“  I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  conjuncture  of  affairs 
than  in  the  business  of  that  earl.” — King  Charles. 

2.  A  combination  of  circumstances ;  a  critical 
moment. 

“A  conjuncture  singularly  auspicious,  .  .  .” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  A  correspondence,  agreement,  or  consistency. 

“  I  was  willing  to  grant  to  presbytery  what  with  reason 
it  can  pretend  to,  in  a  conjuncture  with  episcopacy.”-Ai»3 
Charles. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conjuncture 
and  crisis:  “  Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex¬ 
press  a  period  of  time  marked  by  the  state  of  affairs. 
A  conjuncture  is  a  joining  or  combination  of  cor¬ 
responding  circumstances  tending  toward  the  same 
end ;  a  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  affair 
which  immediately  precedes  a  change :  a  conjunc¬ 
ture  may  be  favorable,  a  crisis  alarming.  An  able 
statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  promises  to 
suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  favorite 
measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  perseverance 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction,”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con-ju-ra’-tion,  *con-jur-a-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  & 

Sp.  conjuracion;  Port,  conjuracdo ;  Ital.  congiur- 
azione,  from  Lat.  conjuratio,  from  conjuro= to 
swear  together,  to  conspire:  con— cum— "with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  juro= to  swear.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  A  conspiracy,  a  plot. 

“Consentyng  of  a  coniuracioun  maked  ageins  hym.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  conjuring  or  invoking  supernatural 
aid ;  the  use  of  magic  arts ;  incantation. 

“ .  .  .  what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic,  .  .  . 

I  won  his  daughter.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  A  magic  spell  or  form  of  words ;  a  charm. 

“.  .  .  the  belief  that  the  demon  by  which  he  was 
possessed,  could  retain  his  hold  before  a  form  of  conju¬ 
ration.” — Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (1st  ed.,  1846),  vol.  ii.,  §  92, 
p.  252. 

4.  A  solemn  adjuration  or  appeal. 

“Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 

This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling  and  these  stones.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

<[  With  upon  before  the  person  or  thing  invoked 
or  appealed  to. 

“If  ever  .  .  .  the  prophet  Jeremy  .  .  .  did  so 
earnestly  ask  God  this  question,  with  a  conjuration  upon 
his  justice,  saying,  Lord,  thou  art  just  when  I  argue  with 
thee  .  .  .” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat.  16. 

II.  Law :  Blackstone  makes  witchcraft,  conjura¬ 
tion,  enchantment  and  sorcery  synonymous  terms. 
See  the  H  for  the  distinction  drawn  between  them 
by  Cowel. 

If  According  to  Cowel,  the  difference  between  con¬ 
juration,  witchcraft,  sorcery  and  enchantment  was 
supposed  to  be,  that  a  person  using  the  first  endeav¬ 
ored  by  prayers  and  invocations  to  compel  the  devil 
to  say  or  do  what  he  commanded  him,  while  the 
practice  of  witchcraft  dealt  with  the  Evil  One  or 
with  a  familiar  spirit  in  a  conciliatory  manner, 
offering  blood  or  other  gifts ;  the  one,  in  short,  tried 
to  coerce  the  foul  fiend,  while  the  other  coaxed  him. 
In  sorcery  again  there  was  a  personal  conference 
with  the  demon,  while  in  enchantment  there  was 
no  more  than  the  use  of  such  charms  as  medicines, 
or  certain  words,  no  apparition  taking  place  or 
being  expected.  For  the  penalties  formerly  in¬ 
flicted  upon  offenders  for  these  imaginary  crimes 
see  specially  Witchcraft. 

c8n  jiir  ~a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  conjuro.]  A  con¬ 
spirator. 

“Both  these  Williams  before  rehersed  were  rather 
taken  of  suspicion  and  ielowsie,  because  they  were  nere 
of  bloud  to  the  coniurators,  then  for  any  proued  offence 
or  crime.” — Grafton:  Hen.  VII.,  an.  29. 

cbn  jure',  con'-jure,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  conjurer; 
Sp.  conjurar;  Ital.  congiur  are,  from  Lat.  conjuror 
to  swear  together,  to  conspire :  con=cum= with, 
together,  and  juro— to  swear;  jus  (genit.  juris)  — 
law,  right.] 

A.  With  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable: 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  conspire. 

2.  To  adjure  or  beseech  earnestly ;  to  call  upon  or 
appeal  by  a  sacred  name  or  in  a  solemn  form. 

“And  I  conjure  thee.  Demon  elf, 

By  Him  whom  demons  fear, 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thy  errand  here.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  14. 
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3.  To  bind  by  a  solemn  oath  or  form. 

“  [He]  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven’s  sons, 
Conjur’d  against  the  Highest.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  69L 

*11.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  conspire,  to  plot. 

“When  those  ’gainst  states  and  kingdomes  do  conjure, 

Who  then  can  thinke  their  hedlong  ruine  to  recure  ?” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  26. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  appeal  or  adjuration. 

“  Then  coniurt  the  knyght  and  on  Cryst  callus.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  xi. 

B.  With  the  accenton  the  first  syllable : 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  affect  by  the  use  of  supernatural  aid ;  to 
enchant,  to  charm,  to  exorcise. 

“  See, 

Magic  of  bounty!  All  these  spirits  thy  power 

Hath  conjured  to  attend.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  L 

(2)  To  raise  up  or  produce  by  magic  arts. 

“  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 

To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  cause  or  give  rise  to  anything  by  any  art, 
as  tnough  by  magic. 

“  You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3 

(2)  To  bring  into  existence  without  any  reason  or 
grounds. 

(a)  With  up. 

“You  have  conjured  up  persons  that  exist  nowhere  else 
but  on  old  coins.” — Addison:  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals. 

(b)  With  out. 

“  And  in  lyke  manner  of  the  leapers  thou  canst  prone 
nothing;  thou  canst  neuer  coniure  out  confession  thence, 
.  .  .” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  effect  anything  by  conjuring  or  tricks. 

II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  charms  or  enchantments ;  to  make 
use  of  magic  or  supernatural  arts. 

2.  To  juggle ;  to  act  as  a  conjurer. 

“I’ll  conjure  you,  I’ll  fortune-tell  you.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  make  use  of  art  or  artifice ;  to  use  anything 
as  a  charm. 

“Somers  and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was  to  conjure  with  the 
name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  martyrs  of  English 
liberty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

con-jiire,  .s.  [Conjure,  v.]  Conjuration,  magic 

enchantment. 

“And  gan  out  of  hir  cofer  take 
Hym  thought  an  heuenly  figure, 

Whiche  all  by  charme,  and  by  coniure 

Was  wrought.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

con-jiir  ed,  con-jured,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Con¬ 
jure,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable : 

1.  Conspired,  confederate. 

“  They  bind  themselves  with  the  conjured  bands.” 

Surrey:  Virgil;  JEnceid,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Appealed  to  solemnly ;  adjured. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 

*1.  Perjured. 

“  .  .  .  the  realms  once  had  given  thair  oath  of  fideli- 

tie  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  sould  be  compelled,  als  ane  con 
jured  people,  to  chuse  ane  other  in  his  place.” — Pitscottie  ■ 
Cron.,  p.  156. 

2.  Caused  by  conjuring  or  tricks. 

con-jiire’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  conjure;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  adjuring  or  appealing  to  solemnly; 
adjuration.  ' 

“I  should  not  be  induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties 
and  serious  conjurements.” — Milton:  Of  Education. 

2.  The  act  of  exorcising ;  exorcism. 

“  The  thrydde  hys  i-cleped  coniurement 
Agenys  the  foule  thynge.” — Shoreham,  p.  45. 

c&n'-jd-rer,  con-jiir -er,  s.  [Eng.  conjur(e); 
-er.] 

I.  With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable:  One 
who  adjures  or  appeals  solemnly. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 

1.  One  who  practices  magic,  or  supernatural  arts, 
“  Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 


§hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  One  who  practices  conjuring  or  sleight  of  hand ; 
a  juggler. 

“  From  the  aooount  the  loser  brings, 

The  oonj’rer  knows  who  stole  the  things.” 

Prior. 

3.  A  clever  fellow. 

“Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  don’t  take  them  to  be 
conjurers;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had 
put  some  corn  in  that  room.” — Addison. 

IT  Conjurer  of  Chalaraves  Fern.  [So  named  from 
the  external  resemblance  of  the  heaps  of  proto¬ 
spores  to  the  fructification  of  ferns.] 

Bot..‘_Aname  given  by  Relhan,  in  his  41  Flora  of 
Cambridgeshire,”  to  a  fungal — Puccinia  anemones. 
( Berkeley ,  in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

c6n-jiir'-IAg,  c6n'-jur-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Conjure,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  &  par ticip.  adj.: 

I.  With  the  accent  on  the  second  m/llable:  Adjur¬ 
ing,  appealing  solemnly,  beseeching. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable:  Making 
use  of  magic  or  supernatural  aid;  enchanting, 
charming. 

“  Each  family  or  tribe  has  a  wizard  or  conjuring  doctor, 
whose  office  we  could  never  clearly  ascertain.” — Darwin/ 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  x.,  pp.  214-15. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable:  The  act 
of  adjuring;  adjuration. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  : 

1.  The  use  of  magic  or  supernatural  arts ;  enchant¬ 
ment. 

“  Geometry  they  have  thought  conjuring.” — Hobbes.  Qf 
Han,  pt.  i.(  ch.  v. 

2.  Jugglery,  sleight  of  hand. 

*con-jiir  -i-son,  *con-jur-y-30un,  *con-jour-i- 

Son,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conjureisun,  from  Lat.  conjuratio .] 

1.  A  conspiracy. 

“There  is  maad  a  strong  coniurysoun — Wycliffe: 
2  Kings  xv.  12. 

2.  Conjuring,  enchantment,  magic. 

“With  charms  and  with  conjurisons.” — Alisaunder,  81. 

con-jiir-or,  *con-jur-our,  s.  [Eng.  conjur{e); 
•Or.] 

Law :  One  bound  with  others  by  a  common  oath. 

“And  hereupon  certain  men,  June  5,  were  commission- 
ated  to  proceed  to  further  examination  of  these  conjurors 
.  .  .” — Strype:  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  1555. 

conn,  s.  [Conn,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  post  taken  by  the  person  who  cons  or 
directs  the  steering  of  a  vessel. 

“The  quarter-master  at  the  conn.” 

Scott:  Cruise  of  the  Midge. 

*con-nach,  *con-noch,  v.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  To  abuse,  to  destroy  in  what  way  soever. 

“  The  lads  in  order  tak  their  seat; — 

They  stech  and  connoch  sae  the  meat, 

Their  teeth  mak  mair  than  tongue  haste  " 

Penneeuik:  Poems,  ii.  61. 

2.  To  waste. 

“  I  canna  say  I  had  any  cause  to  wish  the  body  ill, — only 
he  connach’d  a  hantle  o’  tobacco.” — Journal  from  London, 
P-  2. 

1[  Meat  is  said  to  be  connach'd,  when  it  is  out  of 
season  for  being  eaten,  when  it  has  been  too  long 
kept.  ( Jamieson .) 

*con-nand,  s.  [Conand,  Covenant.] 

"  Wndyr  that  King  quhilk  he  befor  had  maid. 

To  Bruce  sen  syne  he  kepit  na  connand.” 

Wallace,  viii.  (1342.) 

Con-ng,-ra'-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  connarus , 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Connarads,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Rutales.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing.  The  leaves  are  compound, 
not  dotted,  alternate,  exstipulate;  the  flowers  in 
terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles,  with 
bracts  ;  calyx,  5-partite, regular,  persistent;  petals, 
5;  stamens,  10,  the  five  opposite  to  the  petals 
shorter  than  the  others  ;  carpels  solitary  or  several, 
each  with  a  separate  style  or  stigma  ;  ovules  sessile, 
collateral,  ascending.  Fruit  dehiscent,  follicular; 
seeds  erect,  in  pairs  or  solitary.  The  species  are 
tropical  and  mostly  American.  Some  Ompha- 
lobiums  have  an  eatable  aril  and  oily  seeds.  O. 
Lamberti  produces  the  zebra-wood  of  the  cabinet¬ 
makers.  Eurycoma  longifolia,  called  in  Malacca 
Punowur,  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

con'-nur-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  connarus;  and 
Eng,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  English  book-name  for  the  plant-order 
(Jonnaracese  (q.  v), 

Con.'-n<J,r-us,  -s,  tGr.  konnaros— an  evergreen, 
thorny  tree,  like  Celastrus.  This  is  not  the  modern 
botanical  Connarus.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Connaraceee. 
It  consists  of  small  trees,  natives  some  of  the  East 
Indies,  others  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America. 


c8n-nas’HjenQe,  s.  [Lat.  con— cum  =  wi th ,  to¬ 
gether,  axtdnascentia=a  being  bom;  nascor=  to  be 
Dorn.] 

1.  The  production  of  two  or  more  things  at  the 
same  time ;  a  being  produced  with  another. 

2.  A  growing  or  uniting  together. 

“Symphysis  denotes  a  connascence,  or  growing  to¬ 
gether.” —  Wiseman. 

con-nas -§en-§y,  s  .  [Connascence.]  The  same 
as  Connascence  (q  v.). 

“  Christians  have  baptized  these  geminous  births  and 
double  connascencies,  as  containing  in  them  a  distinction 
of  soul.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

con-nas'-<jent,  a.  [Lat.  con=cum= with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  nascens= being  born.]  Born  or  pro¬ 
duced  together  or  at  the  same  time, 
con’-nate,  a. 

ELat.  connatus = 
iorn  at  the  same 
time,  connate,  in¬ 
nate,  from  con  = 
together,  and  natus 
=born.] 

tl.  Ordinary 
Language : 

1  .Lit .  :  Born 
with  another,  born 
at  the  same  birth. 

(Johnson.) 

2.  Fig..\  Of  the 
same  origin  with. 

“Many,  who  deny 
all  connate  notions  in 
the  speculative  intel¬ 
lect,  do  yet  admit 
them  in  this.” — South. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  (Of  leaves):  Having  the  bases  of  two  opposite 
leaves  united  together. 

IT  Connate  is  not  the  same  as  perfoliate,  the  latter 
term  implying  that  the  stem  runs  through  the  base 
of  a  single  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  unite  around  it. 

2.  (Of  botanical  structures  in  general ) :  Having 
parts  originally  distinct  now  united  together. 

fconnate-perfoliate,  fconnate  perfoliate,  a. 
A  term  sometimes  used  when  two  opposite  leaves 
grow  together  at  the  base ;  but  connate  is  enough 
to  designate  this  peculiarity. 

con-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat .connatio,  *om  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  natws=born.]  The  state  of 
being  united  or  connected  by  birth;  natural  con¬ 
nection. 


2  u  Mr  i 

Connate. 

1.  Connate  leaf.  2.  Perfoliate 
Honeysuckle. 


con-na -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  native 
(q-v.).J 

A.  As  adjective: 

“  Connative  pietie.”  Vicard's  Virgil ,  1632.  (Hal- 
liwell:  Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  fellow-countryman. 

con-nat'-u-ral,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  natural 

(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Naturally  united;  connected  or  united  by 
birth ;  inborn. 

“  More  than  heroic  !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

“  But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  527. 

3.  Born  in  the  same  place ;  connected.  (See  ex¬ 
ample  under  Connative,  B.) 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  naturally  connected 
or  of  the  same  nature. 

“.  .  .  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country 
of  its  connaturals.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

con-nat-u-ral-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  natu- 
rality  (q.  v.).]  The  state  or  quality  of  partaking  of 
the  same  nature ;  natural  connection  or  alliance. 

“There  is  a  connaturality  and  congruity  between  that 
knowledge  and  those  habits,  and  that  future  estate  of  the 
soul.” — Hale. 

cSn-nat'-U-r^l-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con ,  and  natu¬ 
ralize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  of,  or  bring  to  the  same 
nature  or  character ;  to  adapt  or  accommodate. 

“.  .  .  you  could  connaturalize  your  midnight  revels 

to  your  temper.” — Scott:  Christ.  s,ife,  i.  4. 

con-nat -ti-ral-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Connatu- 
ralize.J 

con-nat'-p-ral-lz-lflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
natural  IZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  of  t  ho 
same  nature  or  character. 


c8n-nat’-tl-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng. connatural;  -ly.] 

In  a  manner  according  to  nature ;  naturally ;  by  the* 
act  of  nature. 

“Some  common  notions  seem  connaturally  engraven  int 
the  soul,  .  .  .  ” — Hale. 

con  -nat'-p-ral-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  connatural ; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  connatural  or  of  tin* 
same  nature  or  character ;  connaturality. 

“  Such  is  the  connaturalness  of  our  corruptions,  except 
we  looked  for  an  account  hereafter.” — Pearson:  On  the 
Creed. 

con-na  -tiire,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  nature  (q.  v.).] 
Connaturality  ;  natural  union,  connection,  or  simi¬ 
larity. 

“  Connaturs  was  defined  as  Likeness  in  kind  between* 
either  two  changes  in  consciousness,  or  two  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness.” — Herbert  Spencer:  Elements  of  Psychology . 

§94. 

con-nect',  v.  t.&i.  [Lat.  connector  to  fasten  or 
tie  together:  con=cum= with,  together,  and  necto 
=to  bind,  to  tie.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. ;  To  join,  link,  or  fasten  together ;  to  unite. 

“The  corpuscles  that  constitute  the  quicksilver  will  b» 
bo  connected  to  one  another,  .  .  ” — Boyle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  unite  or  link  together  by  some  bond,  rela¬ 
tion,  or  association. 

“The  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct 
the  syllogisms  .  .  .” — Locke. 

2.  To  form  into  or  join  in  a  series  ;  to  link  together. 

3.  To  associate  with  anything  as  a  cause  or  result. 

“That  there  may  have  been  some  historical  ground, 

resting  on  a  faithful  official  tradition,  for  connecting  the 
name  of  Servius  with  an  arrangement  of  the  census,  is 
possible  .  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  xi.,  §  28,  vol.  i.,  p.  501. 

4.  To  join  or  unite  by  marriage  (generally  used  in 
the  pa.  par.). 

B.  Reflex.:  To  join  or  associate  one’s  self  with; 
another,  or  in  any  business. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  unite,  join  with,  or  cohere;  to 
have  a  close  relation  or  association  with. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  connect „ 
to  combine,  and  to  unite:  “The  idea  of  being  put 
together  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  proximity.  Connected  is  more 
remote  than  combined,  and  this  than  united.  What 
is  connected  and  combined  remains  distinct,  but 
what  is  united  loses  all  individuality.  Things  tbs 
most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or  combined; 
things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be  xtnited.  Things 
or  persons  are  connected  more  or  less  remotely  by 
some  common  property  or  circumstance  that  serves 
as  a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by  a  species  of  juncture  -T 
they  are  united  by  a  coalition :  houses  are  connected. 
by  means  of  a  common  passage ;  the  armies  of  two 
nations  are  combined ;  two  armies  of  the  same 
nation  are  united.  Trade,  marriage,  or  general 
intercourse,  create  a  connection  between  individ¬ 
uals  ;  cooperation  or  similarity  of  tendency  aro 
grounds  for  combination ;  entire  accordance  leads 
to  a  union.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con-nec  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Connect.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  United,  linked,  or  fastened  together. 

“Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Joined  or  united  by  some  bond  or  association. 

2.  United  or  linked  together  in  a  series;  consist¬ 
ent,  coherent. 

3.  United  by  marriage. 

4.  Concerned  or  interested  in. 

“X  call  him  ours;  for,  be  assured,  I  cannot  separates 
myself  from  any  thing  with  which  you  are  connected.” — 
Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  xii.,  lett.  11. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  connected 
and  related :  “  Connection  marks  affinity  in  an  in¬ 
definite  manner ;  relation  in  a  specific  manner.  A 
connection  may  be  either  close  or  remote:  a  rela¬ 
tion  direct  or  indirect.  What  is  connected  has  some 
common  principle  on  which  it  depends;  what  is 
related  has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which 
it  is  related,  it  is  a  part  of  some  whole.”  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con-nec  -ted-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  connected;  -ly.]  In 
a  connected  manner ;  by  connection  ;  continuously. 

c&n-nec-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  connected;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  connected  or  following  in  due 
order. 

Con-nect-l-cut  (nect  as  nSt)  s.  [Am.  Indian 
quonektacat=upon  the  long  river.]  One  of  the 
States  of  the  I).  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Nutmeg 
State.”  It  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
that  formed  the  American  Union,  and  is  the  most 
southwesterly  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  cs,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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connoisseurship 


Bounded  W.  by  New  York,  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E. 
by  Rhode  Island,  and  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound. 
Area,  4,990  square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Connecticut,  Housatonic ,  and  Thames.  The 
Connecticut,  entering  the  State  from  Massachusetts, 
traverses  its  whole  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  staples  are  corn,  oats,  hay,  tobacco,  Irish 
potatoes,  dairy  and  market  products.  It  ranks 
among  the  first  States  of  the  Union  in  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  and  has  valu¬ 
able  mineral  resources.  The  chief  cities  are  New 
Haven,  the  metropolis;  Hartford,  the  capital; 
Bridgeport,  Norwich,  Waterbury.  Meriden,  New 
Britain,  Middletown,  Danbury,  Derby,  Stamford, 
and  New  London. 

Connecticut  river,  s.  The  largest  river  in  the 
New  England  States,  rising  in  north  Vermont,  run¬ 
ning  through  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Saybrook,  400  miles  long. 

con-nec'-tliig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Connect,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  connect  or  link  two  things 
together. 

“ .  .  .  we  have  no  right  to  expect  ...  to  discover 
directly  connecting  links  between  them,  .  .  .” — Dar- 

win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xlv.,  pp.  462-3. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  process  of  uniting 
or  linking  two  things  together ;  connection. 

•  connecting-link,  s.  A  link  which  has  a  movable 
section  by  which  it  may  be  made  an  intermediate 
connection  between  two  links  of  a  broken  chain. 
(Knight.) 

connecting  rod,  s. 


Machinery : 

1.  The  rod  connecting  the  piston-rod  or  crossAiead 
of  a  locomotive  engine  with  the  crank  of  the  driving- 
wheel  axle. 

2.  The  coupling-rod  which  connects  driving- 
wheels  on  the  same  side  of  a  locomotive. 

3.  The  rod  connecting  the  cross-head  of  a  beam- 
engine  with  that  end  of  the  working  beam  which 
plays  over  the  cylinder.  (Knight.) 

con-nec'-tion,  con-nex-ion  (nection  or  nex- 
ion  as  nek-shun),  s.  [Fr.  connexion ;  Ital.  connes- 
sione,  from  Lat.  connexio— a  joining  together,  from 
connexus,  pa.  par.  of  connecto  =  to  join  or  link 
together.]  [Connect.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting,  joining,  or  linking  together. 

‘‘  So  much  good  method  and  connection  may 
Improve  the  common,  and  the  plainest  things.” 

Roscommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry, 


2.  That  which  unites,  joins,  or  links  two  things 
together ;  a  bond,  a  union. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  connected  or 
united;  kinship,  association,  alliance. 

“  My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join’d  in  connexion  sweet.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x. 


4.  A  relationship,  as  the  connection  of  cause  and 

effect.  .... 

5.  One  who  is  brought  into  a  state  of  relationship 
by  marriage. 

6.  Sexual  intercourse. 

7.  Character,  surroundings ;  all  matters  connected 
with  any  person. 

“ .  .  .  whose  names,  faces,  connections,  and  characters 

were  perfectly  known  to  him  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


8.  An  intimacy,  a  friendship,  an  association. 

“  There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  no  friend.” 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 


9.  A  party  or  number  of  persons  of  the  same  views 
or  principles. 

“He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliament¬ 
ary  connection.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

10.  A  religious  body.  . 

11.  A  number  of  customers  or  clients  ;  a  business. 

«[  In  this  connection :  lu  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject.  (United  States.) 

For  the  difference  between  connection  and  inter¬ 
course,  see  Intercourse. 

con  -nect-I-val,  a.  [Eng.  connecliv(e) ;  - al.\ 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  connective. 

con-nec'-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  connect,  and  suff. 
wive;  Fr.  connect if  (m.) ,  connective  (f . ) .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  or  involving  a  connection 
with ;  connexive. 

“There  are  times  when  prepositions  totally  lose  their 
connective  nature,  being  converted  into  adverbs.  .  .  .” 

— Harris:  Hermes,  ii.  3. 


B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.;  Any  thing  producing  or  character¬ 
ized  by  connection. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  part  or  body  intervening  between 
the’  two  lobes  of  an  anther,  and  holding  diem  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  analogous  to  the  midrib  ot  a  leaf,  it 


is  usually  continuous  with  the  filament,  and  ter¬ 
minates  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the  anther;  but  in 
some  plants,  like  the  Composites,  it  is  articulated 
with  its  apex  ;  in  others  it  is  lengthened  far  beyond 
it  in  a  crest,  horn,  or  cup-shaped  body  ;  and  yet  in 
others  it  falls  so  far  short  as  to  make  the  anther 
look  bifid. 

f2.  Gram. :  Any  part  of  speech  connecting  words 
or  sentences.  The  preposition  and  the  conj  unction 
fall  under  the  definition. 

“  Connectives ,  according  as  they  connect  either  sen¬ 
tences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different  names  of 
conjunctions  or  prepositions.” — Harris:  Hermes ,  ii.  2. 

connective  tissue,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  A  substance  consisting  of  two  kinds  of 
fibers,  more  or  less  amorphous  matter,  and  peculiar 
corpuscles.  By  means  of  its  fibers  it  connects  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  together,  besides  covering, 
investing  and  supporting  different  organs.  The 
corpuscles  seem  designed  to  aid  in  the  nutrition 
and  repair  of  tissues.  It  is  divided  into  the  areolar, 
the  fibrous,  and  the  elastic  tissues  (q.  v.).  ( Quain.) 

2.  Chern.:  A  substance  chemically  allied  to  car¬ 
tilage,  which  occurs  as  areolar  connective  tissue, 
and  as  compact  forming  the  basis  of  tendons,  liga¬ 
ments,  &c.  Boiled  with  water  it  yields  a  solution 
of  gelatine.  In  concentrated  acetic  acid  it  swells  up 
and  becomes  transparent,  but  does  not  dissolve  till 
water  is  added  and  heat  applied.  By  dilute  acetic 
acid  it  is  rendered  transparent,  and  thus  the  other 
structures  are  rendered  more  visible. 

cdn-nec'-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  connective ;  - ly .]  By 
connection;  in  conjunction  or  union;  conjointly; 
connectedly. 

con-nec  -tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  He  who  or  that  which  connects  or 
links  together. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil. :  A  flexible  tube  used  for  connecting 
or  joining  together  the  ends  of  glass  tubes  in  pneu¬ 
matic  experiments. 

2.  Elect. :  A  name  for  a  device  for  holding  two 
parts  of  a  conductor,  as  the  two  wires,  for  instance, 
in  intimate  contact.  It  is  generally  called  a  binding- 
screw  or  a  clamp. 

3.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  car-coupling. 

con-nel-llte,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Connel,  who 

analyzed  it  in  1847.] 

Min.:  A  translucent  mineral,  with  acicular  or 
hexagonal  prismatic  crystals.  Its  luster  is  vitreous, 
its  color  fine  blue.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  a  sulphate  and  a  chloride  of  copper.  (Dana.) 

con'-ne-mon,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  fruit  of 
Cucumis  Conomon,  cultivated  everywhere  in  Japan. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*COn-ner,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  conroy er  =  to  curry.]  To 
curry,  to  dress. 

“They  worke  the  1  ether  before  it  is  well  convered,  in 
great  hinder  and  skaith  of  the  Kinges  lieges.” — Chalmer- 
lan  Air,  c.  22. 

fcon-ner,  s.  [Eng.  con;  -er.]  One  who  cons  or 
studies  at  anything. 

con-nex',  v.  t.  [Lat.  connexus,  pa.  par.  of  con¬ 
necto.]  [Connect.]  To  connect  or  link  together, 
to  join. 

“  Those  birds  who  are  taught  some  words  or  sentences, 
cannot  convex  their  words  or  sentences  in  coherence 
.  .  .” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*con-nex,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  connexus,  pa.  par.  of 

connecto .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Connected,  joined,  linked. 

“For  as  it  is  an  aphorism  most  true,  so  is  it  also  very 
closely  convex  with  piety  and  religion  .  .  .” — More: 
Philosophic  Cabbala,  App.  c.  8. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  connection,  an  associate,  a  con¬ 
federate. 

.  .  all  their  incidentez  cyrcumstaunces,  depen- 

dentez  and  connexes,  that  touchen  hym  and  hys  persone.” 
— Hall:  Hen.  VI.,  an.  4. 

*C0n-nexed',  a.  [Eng.  connex;  -ed.]  Connected, 
coherent,  consistent. 

“This  history  [Milton’s]  .  .  .  had  only  the  reputa¬ 

tion  of  the  putting  of  our  old  authors  neatly  together  in 
a  connex’d  story,  .  .  .” — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon. 

*con-nex  -Ipg,  *c6n-nex-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
[Connex,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  connecting  or  linking 
together;  connection. 

“ .  .  .  the  connexyng  &  ioyngyng  the  one  to  the  other 

.  .  .’’—Hall:  Hen.  V.,  an.  8. 

c6n-nex-ion  (nexion  as  nek-shun),  s.  [Con¬ 
nection.] 

con-nex'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  connex;  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  connecting ;  conjunctive. 

“The  predicate  and  subject  are  joined  in  a  form  of 
words  by  connexive  particles.” — Watts:  Logic. 


con-nic-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  con=cum= with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  nicto— to  wink.]  The  act  of  winking,  a 
wink. 

con  -ning,  a.  &  s.  [Cunning.] 
con  -mng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  directing  the  helmsman 
in  steering  a  vessel. 

conning-tower,  s.  The  armored  tower  forward 
on  a  warship,  where  the  wheel,  engine,  telegraph, 
etc.,  are  placed,  and  where  the  captain  is  supposed 
to  stand  to  direct  the  righting  of  his  ship  in  time  of 
action. 

COn-niV-Jinge,  s.  [Eng.  conniv(e) ;  -ance.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  winking ;  a  wink. 

2.  Fig.:  Voluntary  or  intentional  neglect  or 
omission  to  see  _  any  fault ;  passive  cooperation, 
especially  in  a  crime. 

“The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  slain  by  his  connivance,  .  .  .” — Scott:  Von  Roderick, 
Note. 

II.  Law :  Consent,  express  or  tacit,  on  the  part  of 
a  husband  in  the  adultery  of  a  wife,  or  of  a  wife  in 
that  of  her  husband.  When  this  is  proved,  the  per¬ 
son  thus  conniving  is  not  entitled  to  obtain  the- 
dissolution  of  the  marriage. 

con-nlve',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  conniver=to  wink  at,  to- 
tolerate,  from  Lat.  connivo—(  1)  to  wink,  (2)  to  com 
nive.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  wink. 

“This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to- 
connive  with  either  eye.” — Spectator. 

II.  Figuratively : 

I.  Voluntarily  to  omit  or  neglect  to  see  or  prevent 
any  wrong  or  fault;  tacit  approval  or  consent. 

“  .  .  .  the  one  violates,  and  the  other  connives.” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

(1)  Followed  by  at. 

“  To  connive  at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  transaction® 
which  took  place  between  his  master  and  the  Court  of 
Versailles.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*(2)  Followed  by  on. 

“Pray  you  connive  on  my  weak  tenderness.” 

Massinger:  The  Picture,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  tamper,  to  meddle,  to  interfere.  (Followed 
by  with.) 

“Nor  were  they  ever  intended  to  b e  connived  with  in  the 
least  syllable.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  178. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  connive  at,  to  overlook. 

“Divorces  were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open 
allowed.  ’  ’ — Milton. 

con-ni'-vent,  a.  [Lat.  connivens,  pr.  par.  of 

conniveo.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Conniving,  overlooking;  volun¬ 
tarily  or  designedly  inattentive. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Converging;  having  a  gradually  inward 
inclination  ;  having  the  points  turned  in,  so  arched 
as  to  meet  above.  Many  petals  are  connivent. 

2.  Anat. :  Applied  to  the  folds  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  canals,  which  serve  to  retard,  without- 
obstructing,  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  such 
canals. 

con-ni'-ver,  s.  [Eng.  conniv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who- 
connives  or  winks  at  anything. 

“.  .  .  consenters;  commenders;  connivers:  concert., 
ersj  not  hinderers;  each  of  these  will  be  found  guilty 
before  God’s  tribunal.” — Junius:  Sin  Stigm.  (1639).  p.  825. 

con-nl'-vlfig,  pr. par., a.&s.  [Connive,  „.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  overlooking  or  winking 
at  any  fault  or  crime  ;  connivance. 

con  mx-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  con=cum  =  with,  to¬ 
gether  ;  nix— snow.]  A  swallowing  up  in  or  cover¬ 
ing  with  snow. 

“  I  thought  last  night  was  the  general  connixation.” — 
Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  337. 

con-noch,  s.  [Gael.  con7iach=murrain.]  A  dis¬ 
ease. 

“ The  coch  and  the  connoch,  the  coliok  and  the  cald.’’ — 
Polw.  Watt’s  Coll.,  iii.  13. 

Con-n6is-setir',  s.  [Fr.,  from  connaltre  —  to 
know ;  Lat.  cognosco.]  One  well  skilled  in  any  art ; 
an  adept,  a  judfge,  a  critic  of  the  fine  arts  ;  a  skillful, 
or  clever  person. 

“.  .  .  the  sheep  are  placed  on  a  table  and  are  studied 
like  a  picture  by  a  connoisseur.” — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  31. 

con-nois-sefir-ship,  s.  [Eng.  connoisseur ; 
-ship.  ]  The  position  or  skill  of  a  connoisseur ;  crit¬ 
ical  judgment. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion. 


gell,  cborus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f„ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <&c.  =  bel,  del. 


connor 
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conquer 


COXl -HOF,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish,  Crenilab- 
rus  melops  It  is  called  also  the  Gilthead  and  the 
'Golden  Maid.  It  is  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  [Ceenilabkus.] 
con-no-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  con^togefcher,  and  nota- 
tus,  pr.  par.  of  noto=to  mark,  to  distinguish  by  a 
mark;  nota—a  mark.]  To  note  along  with  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  to  designate  something  besides  itself. 

“  God’s  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  connotate  pre¬ 
determining,  any  more  than  I  decree  with  my  intellect.” 
— Hammond. 

con  no  ta  ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Connotate.] 
con  -no-ta-tihg,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Connotate.] 
con-nd-ta  -tion,  *con-no-ta  -cion,  s.  [Lat.  con 
=together,  and  notatio— a  marking,  a  noting,  from 
noto  —  to  note,  to  mark.]  The  act  of  noting  one 
thing  together  with  something  else ;  implication  of 
something  besides  itself, 
con'-no-ta-tive,  a.  [Eng .  connotat(e) ;  -ice.] 
Logic  (Of  terms ) .  Denoting  a  subject  and  imply¬ 
ing  an  attribute.  (John  S.  Mill.) 

If  By  a  subject,  in  the  foregoing  definition,  is  to 
be  understood  anything  which  possesses  attributes. 
White,  long,  and  virtuous  are  connotative.  Thus 
white  has  for  its  subject  things,  and  implies  that 
they  have  the  attribute  whiteness.  But  John  is  not 
connotative:  it  refers  to  a  subject  only,  without 
mention  of  attributes.  Noris  whiteness  connotative : 
it  relates  to  an  attribute  only.  It  is  opposed  to  con¬ 
notative,  sometimes  but  improperly  called  abstract. 
A  non-connotative  term  is  one  which  signifies  a  sub¬ 
ject  only  or  an  attribute  only.  John  and  whiteness 
(already  mentioned)  are  non-connotative.  Conno¬ 
tative  names  have  also  been  called  Denominative 
q.  v.).  (J.  S.  Mill:  Logic  (2d  ed.),  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii., 
5.] 

con-note',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  con—  together,  and  noto 
=to  watch,  to  distinguish  by  means  of  a  mark.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  note  along  with  something 
else ;  to  imply,  to  betoken. 

“  Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  connotes  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  suitableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing.” — South. 

2.  Logic:  To  note  a  subject  directly  and  an  attri¬ 
bute  indirectly. 

“  The  name  therefore  is  said  to  signify  the  subjects 
directly,  the  attributes  indirectly;  it  denotes  the  subjects, 
and  implies,  or  involves,  or  indicates,  or  as  we  shall  say 
henceforth  connotes  the  attributes.” — John  S.  Mill:  Logic 
(2d  ed.),  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  5. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  a  meaning  in  connection 
with  another  word. 

con-nu-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  connubialis=ol  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  marriage;  connubium— marriage.]  Of  or 
relating  to  matrimony  ;  nuptial,  matrimonial. 

“  Alone  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air; 

And  X  alone  the  bed  connubial  grac’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  126-7. 

con-nu-bi-al  -i-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
connubialitas,  from  connubialis  =  pertaining  to 
matrimony,  connubial.] 

1.  Actions  or  words  such  as  might  pass  between 
married  people. 

“  With  a  view  of  stopping  some  connubialities  which 
had  begun  to  pass  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie.” — 
Dickens:  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Matrimony. 

“I  think  he’s  the  wictim  of  connubiality.” — Dickens: 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xx. 

con  nu’-bi-gil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  connubial:  -ly.] 
In  a  connubial  manner  ;  after  the  maimer  of  mar¬ 
ried  people. 

con-nu'-mer-ate.  v.  t.  [Lat.  connumero  =  to 
number  with,  to  reckon  among:  co«,= together,  and 
numero  =  to  number;  numerus  =  a  number.]  To 
number  or  reckon  along  with  anything  else.  ( Cud- 
worth.) 

con-num-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Prof,  con,  and  numera¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).J  A  counting  together. 

“How  could  he  otherwise  have  missed  the  opportunity 
of  insisting  upon  the  connumeration  of  the  three  persons, 
0  .  .” — Porson  to  Travis,  p.  225. 

con'-nu-s<m§e,  s.  [O.  Fr .  connoisance ;  Fr.  con- 
naissance.]  Cognisance,  knowledge. 

COn  -nil-§ailt,  a.  [Fr.  connaissant,  pr.  par.  of 
connaitre  =  to  know.]  Cognisant,  having  knowl¬ 
edge. 

con-nu-tri’-tious,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  nutritious 
(q.  v.).]  Nourishing  together;  jointly  nourishing 
or  nutritious. 

co-no-car'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  konos= a  cone,  and 
kardia=  the  heart.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Cardiadse. 
The  shell  is  trigonal;  conical,  and  gaping.  Thirty 
species  are  known  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
They  range  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  period. 


co  -no-carp,  s  [Gr.  kunos=a  cone,  and  karp6s= 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  are  arranged 
around  a  conical  axis.  Example,  the  strawberry. 

c5-n O-car ’-pus,  s  [Gr.  konos=  a  cone,  and  kar- 
pos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Combretaceae.  The 
bark  of  conocarpus  racemosa,  one  of  the  trees  called 
Mangroves  in  Brazil,  is  used  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  tan¬ 
ning.  Some  species  of  the  genus  furnish  excellent 
timber,  but  the  Indian  species  which  do  so  are  now 
removed  to  the  genus  Anogeissus. 

co-no-ge-phal’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  konos= a  cone, 
kephale— head,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zodl. :  A  family  of  Trilobites.  The  glabella  is  nar¬ 
row  in  front,  the  tail  moderately  developed,  the 
thoracic  rings  fewer  than  in  the  Paradoxidse,  to 
which  they  are  closely  akin. 

c6-no-§e-phal-I'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  konos  =  a  cone, 
kephale= head,  and  suff.  -ites  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Conocephal- 
idse  (q.  v.). 

c5'-n5-donts,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  konos— a  cone,  and 
odous,  genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  Certain  minute  bodies  which,  broadly 
speaking,  seem  like  conical  teeth,  but  vary  much  in 
form.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Pander  in  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia.  They  have 
since  been  found  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  country  and  of  Great 
Britain,  if  not  even  as  high  as  the  Upper  Trias. 
Pander,  and  more  recently  Prof.  Newberry,  con¬ 
sider  them  the  teeth  of  fishes,  the  latter  gentleman 
believing  them  to  have  belonged  to  cyclostom atous 
fishes  like  our  modern  lampreys  and  hag-fishes. 
Prof.  Owen  considered  them  akin  to  the  spines, 
hooklets,  or  denticles  of  naked  mollusks  and  anne¬ 
lids.  and  other  views  have  been  expressed.  (Nichol¬ 
son.) 

co-no-hbr-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  konos= a  cone,  and  horos 
=  boundary,  limit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Yiolacese.  The 
leaves  of  Conohoria  Lobolobo  are  used  in  Brazil  for 
spinach.  When  boiled  it  is  mucilaginous. 

co  -n6id,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  kdnos= a  cone,  and  eidos— 
a  shape.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom.:  A  solid,  the  surface  of  which  is  traced 
out  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its 
axis.  If  the  revolving  body  be  a  parabola,  the  re¬ 
sulting  conoid  is  a  parabolic  conoid  or  paraboloid; 
if  an  ellipse,  it  is  an  elliptic  conoid,  ellipsoid,  or 
spheroid ;  and  if  a  hyperbola,  it  is  a  hyperbolic 
conoid  hyperboloid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  cone. 

“The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension  as  a  drum: 
there  remains  another  way,  by  drawing  it  to  the  center 
into  a  conoid  form.” — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

U  Conoid  ligament : 

Anat.:  A  ligament  constituting  part  of  the  con- 
cavo-clavicular  one  of  the  shoulder-bone. 

co-n6i'-d«il,  a.  [Eng,  conoid;  -ah] 

Bot.,  c£c..’  Resembling  a  cone,  but  not  one  truly. 
Example,  the  calyx  of  Silene  conoidea. 

“  The  thorax  is  a  conoidal  cavity,  slightly  flattened  on 
its  anterior  aspect.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  142. 

co-nom  -in-ee,  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  nominee 
(q.  v).]  A  joint  nominee. 

“  They,  therefore,  looked  about  to  find  a  co-nominee  in 
the  most  utterly  disreputable  person  who  was  duly  quali¬ 
fied.” — Sketches  from  Cambridge,  p.  124.  (1865.) 

Co-non-Ites,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Conon,  Bishop 
of  Tarsus  in  the  sixth  century.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Tritheists  founded  by  the 
Conon  mentioned  in  the  etymology.  The  Tritheists 
were  divided  into  Philoponites  and  Cononites,  who 
differed  in  some  matters  regarding  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  Cononites  maintaining  that  the 
matter  only,  and  not  the  form  of  the  body,  was  cor¬ 
ruptible,  and  to  be  resuscitated,  while  the  Philo¬ 
ponites  thought  both  would  be  so.  [Philoponites.] 

co-nop’-I-dss,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  konops^  a  gnat  or  mos¬ 
quito,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. T 
Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera  with  a  distinct  pro¬ 
boscis,  the  last  joints  of  the  antenn®  forming  a  short 
style  :  the  wings  perfect,  with  the  cubital  vein  sim¬ 
ple,  the  halteres  uncovered.  Type,  Conops  (q.  v.). 

co  -nops,  s.  [Gr.  kondps  =  a  gnat  or  mosquito. 
This  is  not  the  modern  genus  Conops.J 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Conopidae 
(ff.v.).  They  have  oblong,  prominent  eyes,  a  long, 
stiff  proboscis,  geniculate  at  the  base,  and  arched 
above,  the  abdomen  rather  long  and  arched.  The 
species  frequent  flowers,  the  larvae  being  parasitic 
on  the  humble-bee.  The  species  are  found  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Australia,  &c. 


cd-no-sper  -ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  conosper - 
mium,  ana  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.'  A  tribe  of  Proteaceee,  sub-order  Nucamen- 
tacese 

CO-no-sper  ’-mum,  s,  [Gr.  konos  =  a  cone,  and 
sperma=  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  proteaceous  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Conospermidae,  with  a  four-cleft 
calyx,  four  stamens,  a  filiform  style,  and  a  free, 
oblique  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  nut  with  a  single 
silky  seed.  About  forty  species  are  known,  nearly 
all  from  the  temperate  parts  of  Australia. 

CO  no-Sty  -le-33,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cono¬ 
styles  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.]  _ 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hmmodoracese,  having  a  long, 
woolly  perianth. 

co-no-sty -lls,  s.  [Gr.  konos— a  cone,  and  stylos 
=a  pillar,  a  style.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Haemodoracese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Conostyle®  (q.  v.).  They  are  from 
Australia. 

con-ov'-ul-us,  s.  [Lat.  conus= a  cone,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ovulus  (should  it  not  have  been  ovuiumf), 
dimin.  of  owm=an  egg.l 
ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Auriculid®. 
The  shell  is  obtusely  cone-shaped,  smooth,  with  a 
short  flat-whorled  spire,  a  long  narrow  aperture, 
the  lip  denticulated  within.  They  exist  in  salt 
marshes  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  fossil  species 
also  in  the  Eocene. 

*con-quace,  *con-quese,  s.  [Conquace,  v.]  » 

1.  Conquest. 

“  Fra  tyme  that  he  had  semblyt  his  barnage, 

And  herd  tell  weyle  Scotland  stude  in  sic  cace, 

He  thocht  till  hym  to  mak  it  playn  conquace." 

Wallace,  i.  60.  (MS.) 

2.  Acquisition  by  purchase,  as  opposed  to  inher¬ 
itance. 

*con-quace,  *con-ques,  *con-quess,  v.  t.  [Fr, 

conquis,  pa.  par.  of  conquer  ir— to  conquer.]  [Con¬ 
quest.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  conquer,  to  acquire  by  conquest. 

“  To  Bruce  sen  syne  he  kepit  na  connand; 

He  6aid,  he  wald  nocht  go  and  conquess  land 

Till  othir  men;  and  thus  the  cass  befel.” 

Wallace,  viii.  1,543, 

2.  To  acquire,  to  procure,  to  gain  in  any  way,  to 
win. 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  purchase  with  money  or  by 
means  of  one's  own  industry. 

“The  husband  may  not  augment  his  wife’s  dowarie, 
with  lands  conquessed  be  him  after  the  marriage  ” — Beg. 
Maj.  Index. 

con-quad -rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  quadrate 
(q.  v.).]  To  bring  into  a  square.  (Ash.) 

*con-quas'-sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conquassatus,  pa. 
par.  of  conquasso=to  shake  often  or  severely:  con 
—together,  and  quasso= to  shake  repeatedly  or  vio¬ 
lently  ;  quassus  —  shaken  ;  quatio  —  to  shake.]  To 
shake,  to  agitate. 

“Vomits  do  violently  conquassate  the  lungs.” — Harvey. 
*cdn-quas’-sa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Conquas¬ 
sate.] 

*con-quas’-sa-ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Conquas¬ 
sate.] 

*con-quas-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conquassatio.]  The 
act  of  shaking  or  agitating;  the  state  of  being 
shaken  or  agitated. 

con'-quer  (quer  as  ker  or  kwer),  *con-quere, 
*con-query,  *cun-cweari,  *con-quire,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  conquerre,  cunquerre= to  conquer;  Fr.  con- 
qubrir;  Sp.  conquerir ;  Ital.  conquidere  ;  Lat .  con- 
quiro=(  1)  to  seek,  to  search  for,  (2)  to  conquer:  con 
=cwm=with,  together,  and  queero— to  seek.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest;  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  or  authority  over  by  superior  strength. 

“  He  conquered  al  the  reyne  of  Femynye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  868. 

*2.  To  acquire  or  gain  in  any  way,  to  win,  to  earn. 

“  By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 

And  make  persuasion  do  th,e  work  of  fear.” 

Milton. 

3.  To  take  possession  of  or  gain  by  art  or  other¬ 
wise. 

“  By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered 
the  first  place  in  her  husband’s  affection.”— Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  To  vanquish,  to  overcome  by  superior  might. 
“The  conquired  Greate  Alexander  the  Medis  &  begane 

ye  third  monarchie,  .  .  .” — Joye:  Exposition  of  Daniel 
Argument. 

5.  To  subdue,  to  overcome,  to  surmount. 

“’Twasfit, 

Who  conquer  d  nature,  should  preside  o’er  wit.” 
_  Pope:  Ess.  on  Criticism,  652. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
•or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


conquerable 
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conscience 


*6.  To  succeed  in  anything,  to  manage,  to  at¬ 
tain  to. 


“If  thou  with  quayntyse  conquer e  hit,  I  quyte  the  thy 
mede.” — E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,632. 


“  Loue  asketh  pees  and  euer  shall : 

And  who  that  fighteth'most  withall. 

Shall  lest  conquere  of  his  emprise.” 

Gower:  Con.  A.,  bk.  iii. 


B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  be  victorious,  to  overcome,  to  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

“  Each  o’er  its  rival’s  ground  extending, 

Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  6. 

*2.  To  attain,  to  succeed. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conquer, 
to  vanquish,  to  subduel  to  overcome,  and  to  sur- 
I mount:  “  Persons  or  things  are  conquered  or  sub- 
>  dued ;  persons  only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  ora 
country  is  conquered ;  a  foe  is  vanquished ;  people 
are  subdued  .  .  .  one  may  be  vanquished  in  a 
single  battle  ;  one  is  subdued  only  by  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  persevering  measures.  W  llliam  the  First 
conquered  England  by  vanquishing  his  rival  Harold ; 
after  which  he  completely  subdued  the  English. 
Vanquish  is  used  only  in  the  proper  sense ;  conquer 
and  subdue  are  likewise  employed  figuratively,  in 
which  sense  they  are  analogous  to  overcome  and 
surmount.  That  is  conquered  and  subdued  which 
is  in  the  mind ;  that  is  overcome  and  surmounted 
which  is  either  internal  or  external.  We  conquer 
and  crvercome  what  makes  no  great  resistance  ;  we 
subdue  and  surmount  what  is  violent  and  strong  in 
its  opposition ;  dislikes,  attachments,  and  feelings 
in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  conquered; 
unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  be  subdued ; 
a  man  conquers  himself ;  he  subdues  his  spirit.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6h-quer-§,-ble  (quer  as  ker),  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
quer;  -able.~\  Able  or  liable  to  be  conquered,  over¬ 
come,  or  subdued. 

coh-quer-<a,-Me-ness  (quer  a9  ker),  s.  [Eng. 
conquerable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
conquerable  or  capable  of  being  overcome. 

con  -quered  (quered  as  kerd),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Conquer.] 

con-quer-ess,  *con  -quer-esse  (quer  as  ker), 
q.  [Eng.  conquer ;  -ess.]  A  female  conqueror. 

“Your  beautie  of  itself e  is  conqueresse.” 

Phoenix’s  Nest  (1593),  p.  39. 

con’-quer-Ing  (quer  as  ker),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Conquer.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  overcoming,  subduing, 
or  vanquishing. 

con -quer-I6g-ly  (quer  as  ker),  adv.  [Eng. 
conquering ;  -lyi]  In  a  conquering  or  overpowering 
manner ;  victoriously. 

*con'-quer-lesse  (quer  as  ker),  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
quer;  -(ess.]  Not  capable  of  being  conquered;  in¬ 
vincible. 

“Which  seeming conquerlesse  did  conquests  lend.” 

G.  Markham:  Sir  R.  Grinvile,  57.  (Davies.) 

♦coh'-quer-ment  (quer  as  ker),  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
quer;  - ment .]  A  conquest,  a  victory. 

“  The  nuns  of  new-won  Gales  his  bonnet  lent 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquer  ment.” 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  iii.,  sat.  7. 

•  con-quer-or  ( quer  as  ker) ,  *conquerour ,  *con- 
querur,  *conquirer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conquereur ;  Sp. 
conqueridor. ]  . 

1.  One  who  gains  or  acquires  anything  by  con¬ 
quest. 

“  As  conquerour  of  vche  a  cost  he  cayser  watz  halte.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  1,322. 

2.  One  who  acquires  or  gains  in  any  war. 

“  For  to  be  a  conquerour  of  worldes  good.” 

Gower,  i.  322. 

3.  One  who  overcomes  or  subdues ;  a  victor,  a  van¬ 
quisher. 

“Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqueror’s  part.” 

Cowper:  On  Heroism. 

If  The  epithet  is  especially  applied  to  William  of 
Normandy,  who  conquered  England  in  1066.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  William  is  improperly  called  the 
Conqueror ;  for,  though  victorious  in  battle,  he  had 
to  come  under  an  engagement  to  observe  the  laws 
of  the  realm  before  obtaining  the  crown.  But  this 
is  not  uncommon  with  conquerors.  Speaking  of 
wh  at  we  usual!  y  call ,  though  somewhat  improperly, 
the  right  of  conquest,  Blackstone  says  that  it-  is  a 
right  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  if  not  by  that 
of  nature  ;  but  which  in  reason  and  civil  polity  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  that,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  hostilities,  a  compact  is  either  expressly  or 
tacitly  made  between  the  conqueror  and  the  con¬ 
quered  that,  if  they  will  acknowledge  the  victor  tor 


their  master,  ho  will  treat  them  for  the  future  as 
subjects  and  not  as  enemies.”  ( Blackstone :  Com¬ 
ment.,  introd.,  §  4.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conqueror  and 
victor:  “A  conqueror  is  always  supposed  to  add 
something  to  his  possessions  ;  a  victor  gains  nothing 
but  the  superiority :  there  is  no  conquest  where 
there  is  not  something  gotten ;  there  is  no  victory 
where  there  is  no  contest:  all  conquerors  are  not 
victors,  nor  all  victors  conquerors:  those  who  take 
possession  of  other  men’s  lands  by  force  of  arms 
make  a  conquest ;  those  who  excel  in  any  trial  of 
skill  are  the  victors.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*con-quer-ous  (quer  as  ker),  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
quer  ;  -ous.]  Conquering,  victorious. 

“  The  conquerous  horsse  unluckie  and  unmindfull  of 
his  gaines.” — Fleming:  Virgil,  Georgia  III.,  p.  53. 

*COn-quest,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  conquesten .]  To  con¬ 
quer,  to  subdue. 

“  Nabugodenozar  makes  much  ioye, 

Nov  he  the  kyng  hatz  conquest.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1,304. 

con -quest,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conquest;  Fr.  conqutte, 
from  Lat.  conquisitum,  neut.  pa.  par.  of  conquiro ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  conquiste. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conquering,  subduing,  or  acquiring 
by  force. 

2.  The  act  of  subduing,  conquering,  or  surmount¬ 
ing  by  mental  strength. 

“  The  last  and  hardest  conquest  of  the  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xiii.,  1.  354. 

*3.  The  act  or  process  of  acquiring  or  gaining  in 
any  way ;  acquisition. 

4.  That  which  is  acquired  or  gained  by  victory  or 
force. 

“  Tru  he  was  and  wise  and  kind, 

O  thair  conquest  he  toke  the  tend.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  2,539. 

5.  The  act  of  gaining  the  affections  of  any  person. 

“  Wrinkles,  or  a  small  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  nay,  even 

gray  hairs,  are  no  objection  to  making  new  conquests.” — 
M.  W.  Montague  :  Lett.,  No.  11. 

6.  A  person  whose  affections  are  gained. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hist. :  The  term  “  the  Conquest  ”  is  applied  to  a 
revolution  in  British  history  following  on  the  defeat 
of  Harold  II.  by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in 
1066, which  reduced  the  inhabitants  for  a  century  and 
more  to  the  position  of  a  subject  and  oppressed  race, 
land,  power,  everything  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Normans.  [Conqueror.] 

2.  Feudal  and  Scots  Law :  (See  extract.) 

“  What  we  call  purchase,  perquisitio,  the  feudists  called 
conquest,  conquaestus,  or  conquisitio ;  both  denoting  any 
means  of  acquiring  an  estate  out  of  the  common  course 
of  inheritance.  And  this  is  still  the  proper  phrase  in  the 
law  of  Scotland:  as  it  was  among  the  Norman  jurists-  who 
6tyled  the  first  purchaser  (that  is  he  who  brought  the 
estate  into  the  family  who  at  present  owns  it)  the  con¬ 
queror  or  conquereur.  Which  seems  to  be  all  that  was 
meant  by  the  appellation  which  was  given  to  William 
the  Norman.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  if. ,  ch.  xv. 

*con~quest-or,  *con-quest-our,  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
quest;  -or.]  A  conqueror,  a  victor. 

con-  qui-fi’-tioa,  s.  [Lat.  conquisitio,  from  con- 
quisitus,  pa.  par.  of  conquiro.']  The  act  of  seeking 
for  in  order  to  make  a.  collection  ;  a  collecting  or 
buying  up. 

“  I  do  not  see  them  making  meanes  for  the  procurement 
of  some  cunning  artificers,  nor  for  the  conquisition  of 
some  costly  marbles,  and  cedars,  .  .  .” — Bishop  Hall: 

Elisha  Raising  the  Iron.  (Latham.) 

*con  -rad-Ize,  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Lat. 
contradico= to  contradict.]  Perverse,  contuma¬ 
cious. 

“  I  shall  neither  eick  nor  pair  [pare]  what  I  think;  but 
I  think  this  generation  is  as  conradize  as  ever  set  our 
crowns  to  God’s  list  .  .  .” — W.  Guthrie:  Serm.,  j>.  19. 

*COn-rey,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conrei,  conroi.]  A  troop,  a 
company. 

“  Ther  formast  convey  ther  bakkis  togidere  sette 

Ther  speres  poynt  ouer  poynt.” 

R.  de  Brunne,  p.  304. 

*Con’-sa-cre,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  sacre  (q.  v.).] 
To  consecrate,  to  dedicate. 

“Stoutly  consacring 

Their  lives  and  soules  to  God,  in  suffering.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas ;  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  5. 

*con-sa  -cred,  a.  [Consacre,  «.]  Consecrated, 
dedicated. 

“  There  was  a  Peach-tree  growing  there  amid 
God-Camosh  Temple,  to  him  consacred.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  Maiden’s  Blush,  672. 

con-san-guln'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  consanguinalis = 
of  the  same  blood.]  The  same  as  Consanguineous 
(q-  J.). 

con-sail '-gumed,  a.  [Lat.  con  =  cum  —  with, 
together ;  sanguis  (genit.  sangu tm.s= blood ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ed.J  Related  by  blood. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


con-san-guin  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  consanguineus; 
from  core=CMm= with,  together,  and  sanguineus =*■ 
full  of  blood,  bloody;  sanguis  (genit.  sanguinis)  = 
blood.]  Of  the  same  blood;  related  by  birth; 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor ;  near  of  kin. 

“Am  not  I  consanguineous  t  am  I  not  of  her  blood  7” — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

con-san-guln  -I-ty ,  s.  [Lat.  consanguinitas 
from  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and  sanguis = 
blood.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  related  by 
blood ;  nearness  of  kin ;  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor. 

“  .  .  .  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  with 
several  others,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

If  Consanguinity  is  of  two  kinds,  lineal  and  col¬ 
lateral.  Lineal  subsists  amongpersons  who  descend 
in  what  may  be  called  a  straight  line  from  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestor:  thus  grandfather,  father,  son, 
grandson,  great-grandsonhavolineal  consanguinity. 
Collateral  consanguinity  is  when  there  is  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  in  a  direct  line: 
as  grandfather,  father,  his  brother,  son  of  the  first, 
&c.,  &c.  Here  the  line  is  not  direct.  If  A.  has  two 
sons,  each  of  whom  has  children,  these  children  are 
related  to  each  other  by  consanguinity.  Consan¬ 
guinity,  which  is  of  Latin  origin,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  kindred,  which  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  For  the  difference  between  consanguinity  and 
kindred,  see  Kindred.  ' 

con-sar-fjln-a  -tion ,  s.  [Lat.  consarcino  =  to 
patch  together,  to  piece.]  The  act  of  piecing  or 
patching  together ;  patchwork. 

*COn-schaft,  *con-schaift,  s.  [Jamieson  sug¬ 
gests  Flem.  kundschap.]  Knowledge,  intimation, 
information. 

“ He  must  also  direct  parties  on  all  quarters  of  horse¬ 
men  to  get  intelligence,  and  conschaift  of  his  enemie,  lest 
unawards  he  should  be  surprised.” — Monro:  Exped.,  P.  i., 
p.  9. 

con-science  (science  as  shyuns),  *  con- 
cience,  *con-sciens,  *con-scyence,  *kun-scence, 

s.  [Fr.  conscience;  Prov.  consciencia,  cossiencia; 
Sp.  conciencia ;  Port,  conscientia;  Ital.  coscienza 
all  from  Lat.  conscientia=(l)  a  joint  knowledge,  a 
being  privy  to,  a  witnessing ;  or,  by  metonomy,  the 
persons  who  are  privy  to  anything;  (2)  conscious¬ 
ness,  knowledge,  feeling ;  (3)  the  moral  sense,  con¬ 
science,  from  consciens,  pr.  par.  of  conscio— to  be 
conscious  (of  wrong);  conscius= one  cognisant  of: 
cow=  together,  and  9cio=to  know,  to  understand,  to 
perceive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  mental  states  or  operations : 

(1)  Consciousness,  knowledge  of  our  personal 
existence  and  of  the  mental  state  existing  within 
us  or  the  outward  action  being  performed  by  us  at 
the  time. 

“Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

(2)  Inmost  thought  or  feeling,  real  sentiments, 

[If  (I)-] 

“Dost  thou  in  conscience  think — tell  me,  .(Emilia — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind?”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

(3)  Reason,  sense,  common-sense,  understanding. 

“  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack. 

To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

2.  Of  moral  feeling : 

(1)  The  moral  sense.  As  the  etymology  indicates* 
it  signifies  “  knowledge  along  with  ” — but  whether' 
with  a  thing,  or  a  person  or  Being,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  South  makes  it  with  a  thing.  Ho  says 
in  his  sermons :  “  Conscience,  according  to  the  very 
notation  of  it,  importing  a  double  or  joint  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rtile,  and  the 
other  of  a  man’s  own  action  ;  and  so  is  properly  th® 
application  of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  instanco 
of  practice.”  (South.)  It  may,  however,  be  along 
with  God.  Paul  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  Rom.  ix.  i. 
[II.  1.] 

“  .  .  .  a,  conscience  which,  indeed  too  often  failed  to 

restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but  which  never  failed 
to  punish  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  The  decision  or  the  impulse  of  conscience, 
morality. 

*(3)  A  point  of  conscience,  in  sense  2  (1). 

“  We  must  make  a  conscience  in  keeping  the  just  laws  of 
superiors.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

If  (1)  A  bad  conscience:  A  reproving  conscience, 
a  conscience  which  at  the  moment  is  reproaching 
one  for  a  fault  or  crime. 

(2)  A  good  conscience :  An  approving  conscience, 
a  conscience  which  at  the  moment  is  producing 
delight  in  the  heart  on  account  of  some  good  deed 
recently  done. 

(3)  A  seared  conscience :  A  conscience  which  by 
being  habitually  disregarded  has  now  lost  its  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  as  flesh,  when  its  nerves  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  cauterized,  ceases  to  feel.  Th® 
phrase  is  founded  on  1  Tim.  iv.  2,  “  .  .  .  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron.” 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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W  A  tender  conscience :  A  conscience  which  is 
very  sensitive  to  moral  considerations.  It  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  a  seared  conscience. 

“  A  preliminary  question,  which  perplexed  tender  con¬ 
sciences,  was  submitted  to  the  Bishops.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(5)  In  all  conscience :  In  all  reason,  in  truth, 
really,  truly. 

.  .  many  of  his  traveling  experiences  were  suffi¬ 

ciently  exciting  in  all  conscience.’’ — London  Times. 

(6)  In  conscience :  Nearly  the  same  as  in  all  con¬ 
science,  but  not  quite  so  strong  an  expression. 

“  What  you  require  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  deferred 
beyond  this  time.” — Milton. 

(7)  Out  of  all  conscience :  Unconscionable,  unrea¬ 
sonable. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil,  dt  Ethics:  The  moral  sense,  the 
internal  monitor  which  signifies  approval  when  we 
do  well,  and  inflicts  more  or  less  acute  and  lasting 
pain  when  we  act  sinfully.  It  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  vicegerent  of  God,  or,  as  Byron  calls  it,  the  oracle 
of  God,  letting  us  know  what  the  Divine  judgment 
on  our  conduct  is ;  but  here  the  difficulty  arises, 
that  the  indications  of  the  conscience  are  often 
wrong.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  conscientious  when  he 
took  part  in  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
subsequently  persecuted  the  Christians,  but,  in 
popular  phrase,  his  conscience  was  not  enlightened. 
This  suggests  that  conscience  is  not  a  simple  but  a 
complex  part  of  our  nature.  In  its  decisions  there 
mingles  first  an  operationof  fallible  intellect  judging 
of  conduct,  then  follows  an  emotional  part  gener¬ 
ating  the  satisfaction  or  the  dissatisfaction  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  judgment.  In  this  case  the  emotional 
part  would  be  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  unerring, 
such  mistakes  of  reasoning  as  might  be  committed 
being  those  of  the  intellect.  Moral  sensibility  may 
be  blunted  by  neglect  of  the  monitions  of  conscience, 
till  at  length  it  scarcely  operates,  the  state  being 
reached  in  which,  to  use  Scripture  phraseology, 
“the  conscience  is  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron.’ 
(1.2(1)  (3).] 

2.  Mech.:  A  plate  resting  against  the  drill-head 
and  enabling  the  pressure  of  the  breast  or  hand  to 
be  brought  upon  the  drill ;  a  pallette. 

conscience  clause,  s. 

English  Law  and  Education :  A  clause  designed 
to  protect  the  conscience  of  a  child  or  of  the  parents 
from  being  subjected  to  religious  teaching  of  which 
the  latter  disapprove.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1860,  which  had  to  do 
with  secondary  education.  With  regard  to  primary 
or  elementary  education,  the  state,  in  aiding 
denominational  schools  by  money  either  raised  by 
rates  or  taken  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  obtained  from  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  the  denominations  in  the  country  or  no 
denomination  at  all,  considered  that  when  there 
was  one  school  in  a  parish  for  the  education  of  both 
Church  and  Dissenting  children,  the  latter  should 
be  exempted  from  any  religious  teaching  to  which 
their  parents  objected,  as  well  as  from  attendance 
at  the  Established  church.  In  November,  1863, 
accordingly  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
extended  the  conscience  clause,  borrowed  from  the 
endowed,  to  elementary  schools  of  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article.  Many  of  the  clergy  were 
much  opposed  to  it,  but  it  held  its  place  and  was 
introduced  as  an  essential  provision  into  the  great 
Education  Act  of  1870. 

conscience-money,  s.  Stolen  or  wrongfully  ac¬ 
quired  money  returned  to  its  rightful  owner  (specific¬ 
ally  to  the  government)  when  conscience  is  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  sense  of  right  dealing.  In  this  country : 
Such  money  paid  into  the  Government  Treasury  at 
Washington  by  self-avowed  debtors  anonymously  is 
known  as  the  Conscience  Fund.  This  Fund  reaches 
a  large  sum  every  year.  In  England:  Money  for¬ 
warded,  as  a  rule  anonymously,  to.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  unpaid  income-tax.  It 
amounts  to  some  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

conscience-proof,  a.  Proof  against  the  moni¬ 
tions  and  the  reproofs  of  conscience. 

conscience-scrupled,  a.  Conscientious. 

“  Conscience-scrupled  or  spiced.  Scrupulus.” — Huloet. 

conscience-smitten,  a.  Smitten  by  conscience 
on  account  of  some  misdeed. 

con-scienced  (scienced  as  shunsd),  a.  in 

compos.  [Conscience.]  Having  a  conscience  of 
the  kind  indicated  by  the  word  prefixed  to  it. 

“  .  .  .  though  soft -conscienced  men  can  be  content  to 
eay  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother, 

.  .  .” — Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

con -science-less  (science  as  shyuns),  a.  [Eng. 
conscience,  and  suif.  -Zess.]  Without  conscience. 

“  .  .  .  even  conscienceless  and  wicked  patrons,  .  .  .” 
— Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  vii.,  §  24. 


con-scient  (scient  as  shyunt),  a.  [Lat.  con- 

sciens,  pr.  par.  of  conscio=to  know  along  with:  con 
^together,  and  scio  to  know.]  Conscious. 

“  As  if  he  were  conscient  to  himself,  that  he  had  played 
his  part  well  upon  the  stage.” — Bacon:  On  Learning. 

*con-scien -tion-al  (scien  as  shi-en),  a. 

[Formed  from  Eng.  conscience ,  on  analogy  of  other 
adjectives.]  Conscientious,  depending  on  the  con¬ 
science. 

“And  so  let  it  rest  ...  a  conscientionall,  accident- 
all  event.” — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  103. 

con-scien-tious  (scien  as  shi-en,  and  tious  as 
shus),  a.  [Fr.  conscientieux  (m.),  consciencieuse 
(f.) ;  Lat.  conscientia .]  [Conscience.] 

1.  Subjectively :  Regulating  one’s  conduct  by  con¬ 
science;  scrupulously  moral. 

“It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls  himself  in  a  pro¬ 
scribed  body  from  any  but  conscientious  motives.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Objectively :  Inspired  by  conscience. 

“  For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring.” 

Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  canto  ii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conscientious 
and  scrupulous :  “  Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as 
a  whole  to  a  part.  A  conscientious  man  is  so  alto¬ 
gether  ;  a  scrupulous  man  may  have  only  particular 
scruples:  the  one  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense;  and  the  other  atleast  in  an  indifferent, 
if  not  a  bad  sense.  A  conscientious  man  does  noth¬ 
ing  to  off  end  his  conscience  ;  but  a  scrupulous  man 
has  often  his  scruples  on  trifling  or  minor  points ;  the 
Pharisees  were  scrupulous  without  being  conscien¬ 
tious;  we  must  therefore  strive  to  be  conscientious 
without  being  over  scrupulous."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-scien -tious-ly  (scien  as  shi-en,  andtious 
as  shus),  adv.  [Eng.  conscientious ;  -ly.]  In  a 
conscientious  manner,  under  the  operation  of  con¬ 
science. 

1.  Of  man: 

“  The  views  adopted  by  the  author  in  early  days  he  still 
conscientiously  maintains. ” — Milman:  Hist,  of  Jews,  3d. 
ed.,  Pref.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  v.,  vi. 

|2.  Of  the  inferior  animals: 

“  .  .  .  another  monkey  sitting  by  ‘  conscientiously 

examines  its  fur  and  extracts  every  thorn  or  burr.’  ” — Dar¬ 
win:  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.;  ch.  iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  76. 

con-scien  -tious-ness  (scien  as  shi-en,  and 
tious  as  shus),  s.  [En g.conscientious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  conscientious ;  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science. 

con  -scion-si-ble  (scion  as  shun),  a.  [A  contr. 
of  conscience  able. A  Governed  or  regulated  by  con¬ 
science;  reasonable,  just.  (Seldom  now  used 
except  in  the  negative  compound  unconscionable.) 

“  Conscionable,  or  hauynge  a  good  conscience.  Religi- 
osus.” — Huloet. 

con  -scion-g,-ble-ness  (scion  as  shun),s.  [Eng. 

conscionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  con¬ 
scionable  ;  reasonableness,  justness. 

con  -scion-a-biy,  *con  -scion-9,-blie  (scion  as 
Shun),  adv.  [Eng .  conscionab(le) ;  - ly.]  In  a  con¬ 
scionable,  reasonable,  or  just  manner;  according 
to  conscience.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  negative 
compound  unconscionably.) 

“  Conscionably,  or  wyth  a  good  conscience.  Religiose .” 
— Huloet. 

con'-scious  (scious  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  conscius 
—  aware,  cognizant  of,  privy  to:  con—  together,  and 
scio= to  know.] 

I.  Subjectively: 

1.  Feeling  or  aware  of  one’s  own  existence.  Used — 

(1)  Gen. :  Of  the  normal  state  of  man  or  any 
other  being  so  endowed. 

“Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  existence.”— Bentley.-  Sermons. 

(2)  Spec.:  In  speaking  of  one  diseased  or  injured, 
when  it  is  opposed  to  unconscious. 

2.  Feeling,  or  aware  by  means  of  sensation  of  any¬ 
thing  at  the  moment  affecting  that  existence. 

(1)  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to. 

“tineas  only,  conscious  to  the  sign, 

Presag’d  th’  event.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Ain.  viii.  70L 

(2)  Now  of  is  the  appropriate  word. 

(3)  Or  a  clause  of  a  sentence  may  follow,  intro¬ 
duced  by  that. 

“  .  .  .  a  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that  he 

had  not  merited.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

(4)  Or  it  may  be  used  reflexively. 

“  The  queen  had  been  solicitous  with  the  king  on  his 
behalf,  being  conscious  to  herself  that  he  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  her.” — Clarendon. 

(5)  Or  it  may  stand  alone. 

“  Thou  well  deserv’6t  an  alienated  son, 

Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge — none.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 


II.  Objectively :  Known  by  means  of  internal  feel* 
ing,  as  “  conscious  guilt.” 

“  Then,  bursting  forth 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrors,  vex  me  round, 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find.” — Milton. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  be  conscious  and 
to  feel,  see  Feel. 

con'-scious-ly  (scious  as  shus),  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
scious;  - ly .]  In  a  conscious  manner,  with  more  or 
less  attention  to  one’s  state,  feelings,  thoughts  or 
actions. 

“.  .  .  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty,  but  who  was  con¬ 

sciously  dying  of  asthma.” — De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 

con-scious-ness  (scious  as  shus),  s.  [Eng. 

conscious;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  a  strict  sense : 

(1)  Gen.:  Internal  feeling;  the  state  of  being 
aware  of  one’s  sensations. 

(2)  Spec.:  Internal,  more  or  less  remorseless,  feel¬ 
ing  of  guilt,  or  pleasurable  feeling  of  innocence. 

“  The  consciousness  of  wrong  brought  with  it  the  co»- 
sciousness  of  weakness.” — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.  (1858),  2d 
ed.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  488. 

2.  In  a  loose  sense :  Memory,  remembrance. 

IT  Consciousness  may  be  followed  by  of  [see  1  (2), 
ex.],  or  by  a  clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by 
that ;  or  it  may  be  reflexive. 

“  Such  ideas,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  had,  had  not 
their  consciousness  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of 
them  kept  them  from  so  idle  an  attempt.”— Locke. 

II.  Mental  Phil. :  The  power,  faculty,  or  mental 
state  of  being  aware  of  one’s  own  existence,  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  moment,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions. 

con  -sci-un-cle  (scl  as  shl),  s.  [A  contemp¬ 
tuous  diminutive  of  Eng.,  &c.,  conscience,  the  suffix 
imitated  apparently  from  Lat.  dimin.  inunculus.] 

"  Their  rubrics  are  filled  with  punctilios,  not  for  con¬ 
sciences  but  consciuncles.” — Hacket:  Williams. 

♦con-scribe’,  v.  t.  [Lot.  conscribo.]  To  enroll,  to 
enlist,  to  levy  by  conscription. 

“The  armie  (which  was  not  small)  was  conscribed ,  and 
come  together  to  Harflete,  .  .  .” — Hall:  Edward  IV., 
The  Ninth  Year.  (Rich.) 

con-script,  *con-scrIpte,  a.  &  s.  '[Lat.  con- 
scriptus,  pa.  par.  of  conscribo— to  write  together,  to 
enroll:  con=cum—vriih,  together,  and  scribo=  to 
write.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Enrolled,  registered,  or  written  down. 

IT  The  Senators  of  Rome  were  styled  Patres  Con- 

scripti;  properly,  Patres  et  Conscripti.  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  whom  that  king  had  slain  were  called  Conscripti, 
i.  e.,  persons  written  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old 
senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled  patres.’’ — Adam: 
Rom.  Antiq. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  enrolled  in  an  army  by  con¬ 
scription.  (See  instance  under  Conscription.) 

con-scrip -tion,  *con-scrip-cioun,  s.  [Lat. 
conscriptio=  a  registering,  an  enrolling,  from  con- 
scriptus,  pa.  par.  of  conscribo— to  write  together,  to 
enroll.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  writing  down,  enrolling,  or 
registering. 

“Thei  maden  the  conscripcioun  of  the  wedloc.” — . 
Wyclitfe:  Tobit,  vii.  16. 

2.  Mil. :  A  compulsory  enlisting  or  levying  of 
soldiers. 

“In  1798  General  Jourdan  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  a  project  of  a  law  for  a  new  mode  of 
recruiting,  under  the  name  of  conscription.” — National 
Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

IT  The  word  conscription  was  first  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  recruiting  in  France,  though  the  same 
system  was  in  force  among  the  old  Romans.  In 
France  it  was  enacted  as  a  law  on  September  5, 
1798,  and,  according  to  Alison,  more  than  4,000.000 
Frenchmen  were  thus  taken  from  their  proper 
employments  between  1792  and  1813.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  civil  war,  1861-1865,  there  was  a  conscription 
carried  out.  It  is  the  common  method  of  recruit¬ 
ing  armies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

con'-se-crate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  consecratus,  pa. 
par  of  consecro= to  make  holy,  to  dedicate  as  sacred 
to  a  deity:  con  (intens.),  and  sacro=  to  set  apart  as 
sacred;  sacer  (m.),  sacra  (f.),  sacrum  (neut.)  = 
sacred.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  setting  apart : 

(1)  To  set  apart  as  sacred,  to  devote  to  the  true 
God  or  to  some  false  deity.  (Used  of  persons  [II.  1], 
of  money,  of  times,  of  anything.) 

“  And  Micah  consecrated  the  Levite  ;  and  the  young  man 
became  his  priest,  .  .  — Judges  xvii.  12. 

“  He  shall  consecrate  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  his 
separation,  .  .  .” — Num.  vi.  12. 


3ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 
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fZ)  To  devote  to  a  sacred  or  high  purpose. 

“  .  .  .  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days,  consecrated  to 

iel  igious  duty,  .  .  — Scott:  The  Chase. 

2.  Of  rendering  holy : 

*(1)  Of  a  person:  To  canonize. 

(2)  Of  a  thing :  To  hallow,  to  make  interesting  in 
a  high  degree  through  the  associations  connected 
■with  it. 

“  A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground, 

Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound.” 

Campbell:  Hallowed  Ground. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Roman  Antiq.:  To  deify.  (Used  of  an  em¬ 
peror.) 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

*(1)  Of  a  saint:  To  canonize. 

(2)  Of  a  bishop:  With  solemn  ceremonies  to  set 
him  apart  to  the  sacred  office  which  he  is  to  fill. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  consecrate  and  to 
dedicate ,  see  Dedicate. 

con’-se-crate,  a.  [Lat.  consecratus. ]  [Conse¬ 
crate,  u.]  Consecrated. 

“  To  a  mysteriously  consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate;  to  death  and  life.'’ 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

con  -se-cra-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Consecrate,  v.] 
*con'-se-cra-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  consecrated; 
- ness  ]  The  state  of  being  consecrated. 

con  -se-era-ting,  pr.par.  &  a.  [Consecrate,!).] 
con-se-cra -tion,  *con-se-cra-coun,  *con-se- 
cra-cyon, s.  [Fr .consecration;  Prov . consecracion ; 
Sp.  consagracion ;  Ital.  consecrazione,  all  from  Lat. 
consecration  (\)  religious  dedication,  (2)  deifica¬ 
tion,  especially  of  the  Roman  emperors,  (3)  a  magi¬ 
cal  incantation.]  [Consecrate,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  consecrating;  the  state  of  being 
consecrated. 

“And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of  the  ram  of  Aaron’s 
consecration,  and  wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord  .  .  .” — Exod.  xxix.  26. 

*2.  Things  consecrated. 

“.  .  .  of  consecrations,  as  I  commanded,  saying, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it.” — Lev.  viii.  3L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gen.  Religious  Customs:  Consecration  of  ani¬ 
mals,  priests,  temples,  &c.,  to  the  several  divinities 
worshiped  was  and  is  common  among  the  Jewish 
•  and  Christian  as  well  as  the  ethnic  or  pagan  nations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Roman  Antiq. :  When  the  Roman  emperors  had 
the  word  consecratio  applied  to  them,  it  meant 
that  they  were  deified  and  held  to  be  entitled  from 
that  time  forward  to  receive  divine  honors. 

3.  Jewish  Antiq. :  At  the  exodus  from  Egypt  the 
rfirst-born  males  in  Israel,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
were  sanctified  to  God — i.  e.,  consecrated  or  devoted 
to  Him— the  beasts  to  be  sacrificed,  the  children  to 
be  redeemed  (Exod.  xiii.  2, 12, 15).  In  lieu  of  these 
first-born  sons  the  Levites  became  specially  God’s 
(Num.  iii.  12, 13,  45 ;  viii.  13-18).  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  anointed  and  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office 
(Num.  iii.  3).  For  details  of  the  ceremonies  ob¬ 
served  see  Lev.  viii.  The  tabernacle  was  “  anointed  ” 
and  “  sanctified”  (Num.  vii.  1) ;  the  first  temple 
and  its  furniture  dedicated  (1  Kings  vii.  51,  viii.), 
as  was  the  second  (Ezra  vi.  15) ;  so  also  was  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  27),  and  all  these  were 

•consecrations  under  other  names. 

4.  Christian  Ecclesiol.  and  Church  Hist. :  Conse¬ 
cration  may  be  resolved  into  two  elements :  (1)  the 
dedication  of  persons  or  things  to  the  service  of 
Urod  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  (2)  the  formal 
declaration  that  in  consequence  of  belonging  to 
God  they  are  now  sacred;  for,  as  South  well  re¬ 
marks,  “  we  must  know  that  consecration  makes 
not  a  place  sacred,  but  only  solemnly  declares  it  so  ; 
the  gift  of  the  owner  to  God  makes  it  God’s,  and 
■consequently  sacred.”  The  term  is  used 

(1)  Of  persons :  .  . 

(a)  Spec. :  Of  the  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests, 

and  deacons.  In  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy 
one  of  the  headings  is,  “  The  form  and  manner  of 
making,  ordaining  and  consecrating  of  Bishops, 
Priests  and  Deacons;”  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  is  entitled,  “  Of  consecrating  of 
Ministers.’  The  other  Protestant  churches  have 
various  order  of  procedure  in  the  consecration  or 
■ordination  of  ministers.  ...  . 

(b)  (In  the  Church  of  Rome) :  The  canonization  of 

8  (2)  *0/  things :  It  is  used  specially  of  the  conse- 
-crating  of  churches.  It  was  not  till  Christianity 
had  existed  for  some  little  time  that  separate  budd¬ 
ings  were  erected  for  Divine  worship,  ordinary 
rooms  at  first  being  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
faithful  (Acts  i.  13).  When  separate  churches  were 
built,  some  simple  rite  of  consecration  was  almost 
-.sure  to  follow  at  once ;  the  cerenmnies  gradually 
became  more  numerous  and  striking,  till,  when 
^Constantine  established  Christianity,  they  oecame 


splendid  and  imposing.  They  are  still  so  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  other  Protestant  sects.  The  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Holy  Communion  are  also  consecrated. 

5.  English  Law:  When  in  England  a  church  is 
consecrated  by  a  bishop  none  but  the  worship  of 
the  Established  Church  can  be  permitted  within  its 
walls  or  precincts.  Till  lately,  when  a  burial- 
ground  was  consecrated,  none  but  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  or  his  delegate  could  officiate  within  it ; 
but  the  Burials  Act  of  1880  in  certain  cases  removed 
the  restriction. 

IT  There  is  a  distinction  between  consecration,  or¬ 
dination ,  and  dedication.  The  first  is  applied  to 
persons  or  things,  the  second  to  persons  only,  the 
last  to  things.  The  term  “consecration  ”  is  used  of 
kings  and  bishops,  the  term  ordination  of  ordinary 
clergymen  or  ministers ;  while  dedication  is  used  of 
temples,  altars,  &c. 

con  -se-cra-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  consecrates 
any  person  or  dedicates  any  temple,  altar,  money, 
&c. 

“Whether  it  be  not  against  the  notion  of  a  sacrament, 
that  the  consecrator  alone  should  partake  of  it.” — After- 
bury. 

con'-se-cra-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  consecrator ;  -y.~\ 
Used  in  consecration. 

“  His  words  of  consecration,  which  you  yourself  in  your 
letter  do  rightly  term  true  consecratory  words,  .  .  .” — 
Bp.  Morton:  Discharge,  p.  69. 

con-sec-tan -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  consectaneus , 
from  consequor= to  follow.]  Following  or  deducible 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

con-sec  ’-tar-y,  a.&s.  [Lat.  consecfamts=  fol¬ 
lowing  logically,  consequent.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consequent  following  by  natural 
sequence ;  consequential  in  a  logical  sense. 

“  From  the  inconsistent  and  contrary  determinations 
thereof,  consectary  impieties  and  conclusions  may  arise.” 
— Browne. 

B.  As  subst.:  Sequence,  consequence;  deduction 
from  premises,  corollary. 

*con  -se-cute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  consecutus ,  pa.  par.  of 
consequor .]  To  follow  after,  to  reach,  to  attain. 

“  .  .  .  if  ye  finding  the  disposition  of  things  in  more 
direct  state,  had  consecuted  all  your  pursuits  and  desires.” 
— Burnet:  Records,  bk.  ii.,  No.  23. 

con-se-cu’-tion,  *con-se-cu'-sion,  s.  [Lat. 
consecutio,  from  consecutus ,  pa.  par.  of  consequor .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession,  a  sequence. 

“  In  a  quick  consecution  of  the  colors,  the  impression  of 
every  color  remains  in  the  sensorium.” — Newton;  Optics. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  A  following,  a  consequence,  an  inference 
or  natural  deduction,  a  chain  or  concatenation  of 
deductions  or  propositions. 

2.  Astronomy : 

The  Month  of  Consecution :  The  lunar  month, 
cbn-sec  -u-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cons&cutif  (m.), 
consecutive  (f.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  consecutivo.  from 
Lat.  consecutus,  pa.  par.  of  consequor^- to  follow 
after:  con=  together,  and  sequor=to  follow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Following,  successive, uninterrupted, 
without  interval  or  break. 

1.  Standing  alone : 

“  In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  the 
greater  parts  areproperly  consecutive,  .  .  .” — Johnson: 
Life  of  Blackmore. 

*2.  Followed  by  to: 

“  This  is  seeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of 
a  man,  consecutive  to  volition.” — Locke. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music  (PI.) :  A  forbidden  progression  of  parallel 
fifths  or  octaves. 

consecutive  poles,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism:  Secondary  poles  formed  at  various 
parts  of  a  magnetic  bar.  These,  though  feeble  in 
their  influence,  yet  tend  to  disturb  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  real  poles, 
consecutive  symptoms,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Symptoms  near  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
disease,  but  not  connected  with  it  very  directly. 
c6n-sec  -U-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consecutive ;  -ly.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  a  consecutive  manner  so  as  to 
follow  something  else. 

II.  Logic: 

1.  Consequently,  as  opposed  to  antecedently. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  effect,  as 
opposed  to  causally  or  effectively. 

con-sec '-ff-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  consecutive; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  consecutive — 
i.  e.,  of  following  after  something  else.  (Used 
chiefly  of  argument.) 

con-sem  -in-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conseminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  consemino  —  to  sow  together:  con=cum= 
with,  together,  and  semino= to  sow;  semen  (genit. 
seminis)  =  a  seed.]  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 
(Bailey.) 


b<5il  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh«m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


con-sgn-es'-cence,  *con-sen-es$  s. 

[Lat.  consenescens,  pr.  par.  of  consenesco— to  grow 
old  together:  con=cum—  with,  together;  senesco— 
to  grow  old ;  senex= an  old  man.]  A  growing  old,  a 
decay  from  old  age. 

“  It  will  not  be  amiss  a  little  to  consider  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  world’s  dissolution,  and  that  is,  its  daily 
consenescence  and  decay.” — Ray:  Three  Discourses,  ch.  v., 

§1- 

con-sense,  kun-scence,  s.  [Lat.  consensus.) 

1.  Consciousness,  inward  perception. 

2.  Consent. 

“  Mid  kunscence  of  heorte.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  228. 

con-sen -sion,  s.  [Lat.  consensio,  from  con= 
cum = with,  together,  and  sensio=a  feeling;  sentio— 
to  feel.]  A  feeling  together,  or  in  sympathy ;  agree¬ 
ment,  accord. 

“  .  .  .  one  greater  individual  animal,  with  one  mind 

and  understanding,  and  a  vital  consension  of  the  whole 
body.” — Bentley. 

con-sen  -su-al,  a.  [Lat.  consensu(s),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -al.) 

1.  Law:  Existing  by  consent. 

“  .  .  .  such  living  apart  must  be  a  consensual  sever¬ 
ance,  pro  tanto,  of  the  nuptial  bond.” — Law  Times,  in 
Daily  News. 

2.  Physiol.:  Excited,  caused  by,  or  dependent 
upon  sensation. 

“  These  motions  ...  belong  to  the  class  which  the 
Physiologist  terms  .  .  .  consensual." — Carpenter:  Men¬ 
tal  Physiol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

Law:  Marriage.  (Wharton.) 

con-sen  -sus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  consentio— to  think 
together.]  A  general  agreement  or  concurrence. 

“  The  theory  .  .  .  seems  to  me  untenable  in  spite 

of  the  consensus  of  eminent  critics.” — Farrar:  St.  Paul, 
ii.  91. 

cSn-sent',  *con-sente,  s.  [Consent,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  of  one  mind  or  feeling  with 
another ;  agreement  or  sympathy  in  feeling  or 
thought. 

“The  fighting  winds  would  stop  there  and  admire, 
Learning  consent  and  concord  from  his  lyre.” 

Cowley:  Davideis. 

*2.  A  connection,  a  tie,  intercourse. 

“  What  consent  to  the  temple  of  God  with  mawmetis?  ” 
— Wycliffe:  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

3.  Voluntary  compliance  or  agreement  with  any 
person  or  thing ;  concurrence,  acquiescence. 

“  The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 

The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  1.  490-1. 

*4.  A  tendency,  inclination,  or  joint  operation 
toward  one  point  or  object. 

“  From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  things.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.,  296. 

*5.  A  correspondence,  coherence,  or  agreement  of 
parts  or  qualities. 

“  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element.” 

Milton:  Tl  Pensereso. 

*6-  Advice,  voice,  counsel. 

“  By  my  consent,  we’ll  even  let  them  alone.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  2. 

II.  Pathology :  The  perception  one  part  has  of 
another,  by  means  of  some  fibers,  and  nerves  com¬ 
mon  to  them  both  ;  and  thus  the  stone  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  by  vellicating  the  fibers  there,  will  affect  and 
draw  them  so  into  spasms,  as  to  affect  the  bowels 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  intermediation  of  nerv¬ 
ous  threads,  and  cause  a  colic ;  and  extend  their 
twitches  sometimes  to  the  stomach,  and  occasion 
vomitings.  (Quincy.) 

TT  With  one  consent:  Unanimously,  with  one  ac¬ 
cord. 

*consent-rule,  s. 

Laic :  A  legal  instrument  in  which  a  defendant  in 
an  action  for  ejectment  stated  why  he  defended, 
and  confessed  to  the  fictitious  lease,  entry  and 
ouster,  as  well  as  to  the  being  in  possession. 
(  Wharton.) 

c&n-sent',  *con-cent,  *con-senti,  *kun-senten, 

v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  consentir,  from  Lat.  con- 
sentio—  to  feel  together,  to  assent:  con=CM/u=with, 
together,  and  sentio= to  feel.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  feel,  think,  or  be  of  the  same  mind  with 
another. 

2.  To  concur,  to  agree,  to  assent,  to  yield,  to  give 
way. 

“  .  .  .  the  Ministry — for  that  word  may  now  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  used — readily  consented.’.’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

(a)  With  to  or  unto. 

“And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death.” — Acts  viii.  1. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  del. 
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*{b)  'With  with. 

“When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with 
him,  ,  ,  — Psalm  1.  18. 

f(c)  With  in. 

“Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio’s  death?” 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  v.  2. 

*3.  To  cooperate  toward  the  same  end. 

*B.  Reflexive:  To  bring  to  agree. 

“Tho  he  him  consentede  to  the  uondinge.’1 — Ai/enbite, 
p.  249. 

C.  Trans.:  To  agree  or  consent  to;  to  submit,  to 

admit. 

“Interpreters  .  .  .  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true 
etory.” — Milton. 

If  Or  abb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  consent,  to 
allow,  and  to  permit:  “  The  idea  of  determining  the 
conduct  of  others  by  some  authorized  act  of  one’s 
own  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  various 
circumstances.  They  express  either  the  act  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior.  As  the  act  of  an  equal  we 
consent  to  that  in  which  we  have  an  interest ;  we 
permit  or  allow  what  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
others :  we  allow  by  abstaining  to  oppose  ;  we  per¬ 
mit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our  will ;  contracts  are 
formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his 
friends  to  sport  on  his  grounds;  he  allows  of  a 
passage  through  his  premises.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  consent;  complaisant  to  permit;  good 
natured  or  weak  to  allow.  When  applied  to  superi¬ 
ors,  consent  is  an  act  of  private  authority ;  permit 
and  allow  are  acts  of  private  or  public  authority: 
in  the  first  case,  consent  respects  matters  of  serious 
importance ;  permit  and  allow  regard  those  of  an 
indifferent  nature :  a  parent  consents  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  children  ;  he  permits  them  to  read 
certain  books ;  he  allows  them  to  converse  with  him 
familiarly.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fcon-sen-ta-ne'-i-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  consentaneitas,  from  consent  aneus.]  The  being 
of  one  mind  or  consent ;  mutual  agreement. 

fcon-sen-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  consentaneus  — 
agreeing,  of  the  same  mind,  from  consentio .]  Con¬ 
sistent,  agreeable,  harmonious,  accordant;  in  har¬ 
mony  or  accord. 

“The  consentaneous  action  of  symmetrical  parts.” — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  390. 

T[  Followed  by  the  preps,  to,  unto,  or  with. 

“  In  the  picture  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son,  Isaac  is 
described  a  little  boy,  which  is  not  consentaneous  unto 
the  circumstance  of  the  text.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

fcon-sen-ta'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consenta¬ 
neous;  -ly.  1  Agreeably,  consistently;  in  a  harmo¬ 
nious  or  accordant  manner. 

H  Followed  by  the  preps,  to,  unto ,  or  with. 

“Paracelsus  did  not  always  write  so  consentaneously  to 
himself,  .  .  .” — Boyle. 

con-sen-ta'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  consenta¬ 
neous;  -ness,  J  The  quality  of  being  consentaneous  ; 
harmony,  accord,  consistence. 

*Con-sent-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  consentir—  to 
consent,  to  agree.]  Consenting  or  assenting. 

“  The  remenant  were  anhanged  more  or  lesse, 

That  were  consentant  of  this  cursednesse.” 

Chaucer:  Doctor’s  Tale,  12,210. 

Gon-sent  -er,  s.  [Eng.  consent;  -e;\]  One  who 
consents  or  assents. 

con-sent-l-ent,  a.  [Lat.  consentiens,  pr.  par.  of 
oonsentio=to  consent.]  Agreeing  or  consenting  in 
opinion;  of  the  same  mind  or  feelings  ;  unanimous. 

“The  authority  due  to  the  consentient  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  universal  church.”  —  Oxford:  Reasons 
against  the  Covenant. 

*Con-sent-i-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consentient; 
■ly.]  With  one  consent  or  accord. 

“Cordially  and  consentiently  he  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic  Conformity  and  Unity.”— Gauden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  -t.  (Davies.) 

con-sent’-Ing,  *con-sent-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 

[Consent,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Assenting  in  opinion;  of  the  same 
mind,  complying. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  agreeing,  acquiescing,  or 
assenting ;  consent. 

con-sent -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consenting;  -ly.] 
In  a  consenting  manner;  with  consent  or  concur¬ 
rence. 

*con-sent'-ment,  *con-sente-men,  s.  [Eng. 
consent;  - ment .]  Consent,  concurrence,  acquies¬ 
cence. 

con'-se-quenge,  s.  [Fr.  consequence;  Lat.  con¬ 
sequents,  from  consequens,  pr.  par.  of  consequor— 
to  follow  with.] 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  follows  as  the  result  or  effect  of 
any  cause. 

“.  .  .  you  see  the  consequence  of  such  neglect.” — 
Goldsmith:  Essays,  iii. 

2.  A  concatenation  or  consecution  of  causes  and 
effects. 

“ .  .  .  must  by  necessary  consequence,  bring  in  sor¬ 
row  too.” — South. 

3.  That  which  produces  an  effect. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Importance ;  having  an  influence  or  effect  upon ; 
moment. 

“  The  place  of  the  perihelion  of  a  planet’s  orbit  is  of 
little  consequence  to  its  well-being  .  .  .” — Herschel: 

Astronomy,  5th  ed.  (1858),  p.  701. 

2.  Rank,  consideration,  importance. 

“  Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence.” 

Cowper:  Moral  to  Poem  of  Retired,  Cat. 

3.  Pride,  conceit,  vanity. 

B.  Technically : 

I.  Logic: 

1.  A  deduction,  a  conclusion,  an  inference  drawn 
from  preceding  propositions. 

“  This  once  believed,  ’twere  logic  misapplied 

To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllogism. 

“  Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 

No,  majors  soon  with  minors  fight: 

Or,  both  in  friendly  consort  join’d. 

The  consequence  limps  false  behind.” — Prior. 

II.  Games  (PI.) :  The  name  of  a  child’s  game 
somewhat  like  cross-readings. 

“  Playing  at  cards  or  consequences.” — Miss  Austen:  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  ch.  xxiii. 

IT  (1)  By  consequence :  Consequently,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  or  effect. 

(2)  In  consequence  of:  By  reason  of,  through. 

“  In  consequence  of  which,  your  welcome  boon 

Did  not  arrive  till  yesterday  at  noon.” 

Cowper:  To  Mrs.  Newton. 

(3)  Of  consequence :  Consequently,  as  a  necessary 
result  or  effect. 

“  A  contagion  more  epidemical,  and,  of  consequence, 
more  fatal.” — Swift:  Against  Punning. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consequence 
and  result :  “  Consequences  flow  of  themselves  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  results  are  drawn.  Conse¬ 
quences  proceed  from  actions  in  general;  results 
proceed  from  particular  efforts  and  attempts.  Con¬ 
sequences  are  good  or  bad ;  results  are  successful  or 
unsuccessful.  We  endeavor  to  avert  consequences 
which  threaten  to  be  bad ;  we  endeavor  to  produce 
results  that  are  according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to 
foresee  the  consequences  which  are  foreseen  by 
others,  evinces  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  indis¬ 
cretion  and  infatuation.  To  calculate  on  a  favor¬ 
able  result  from  an  ill-judged  and  ill-executed 
enterprise,  only  proves  a  consistent  blindness  in  the 
projector.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  consequence  and 
effect,  see  Effect;  for  that  between  consequence 
and  event ,  see  Event  ;  for  that  between  consequence 
and  importance,  see  Importance. 

*con-se-quen<je,  v.  i.  [Consequence,  s.]  To 
draw  inferences  or  conclusions. 

“  .  .  .  a  methodical  and  school-like  way  of  defining 
and  consequencing,  .  .  .” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*con'-se-quen§e-less,  a.  [Eng.  consequence; 
-less.]  Without  results  or  effect. 

“This  is  no  slight,  no  consequenceless  evil.” — Ruskin: 
Lamps,  ch.  vi.,  §  3. 

*con'-se-quen-§y,  *con  -se-quqn-gle,  s.  [Eng. 

consequenc(e) ;  -y. J  The  same  as  Consequence 
(q.  v.). 

con -se-quent,  *con  -se-quente,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  & 

Prov.  consequent ;  Sp.  consecuent;  Port.  &  Ital. 
consequente,  all  from  Lat.  consequens  (genit.  conse¬ 
quent is),  pr.par.  of  consequor— to  follow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Logic  rfc  Ord.  Lang. :  Following  as  a  natural  or  as 
a  logical  sequence  from. 

t(l)  Followed  by  to. 

“  •  -  -  the  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an 
act  perfectly  personal.” — Locke. 

(2)  Followed  by  on  or  upon. 

“  ■  •  •  agriculture,  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have 
been  gradually  driven  by  the  vexations  consequent  on 
their  strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe.”— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Logic  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  consequence ;  that  which 
follows  as  a  logical  sequence  from  premises,  or  as 
an  effect  from  a  cause. 

“  They  were  ill  paid,  and  they  werevill  governed*;  which 
is  always  a  consequent  of  ill  payment.”— Davies:  On 
Ireland. 


2.  Math. :  The  second  term  in  a  ratio,  the  first 
being  called  the  antecedent.  In  the  ratio  A  :  R,. 
B  is  the  consequent  and  A  the  antecedent. 

con-se-quen-tial,  a.  [Eng.  consequent;  -ial.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Following  as  a  consequence,  deduction,  oa 
inference. 

“And  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 

Love-gifts  of  carnival  signoras.” 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  Having  a  logical  connection;  conclusive. 

“  Though  these  kind  of  arguments  may  seem  obscure;, 
yet,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  them,  they  are  highly 
consequential  and  concludent  to  my  purpose.” — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Of  consequence,  rank,  or  importance ;  impor¬ 
tant. 

“  Every  great,  rich,  and  consequential  man,  who  has  not 
the  wisdom  to  hold  his  tongue,  must  enjoy  his  privilege 
of  talking.” — Memoirs  of  Cumberland,  i.  133.  ( Latham . ) 

2.  Full  of  consequence  or  self-importance;  con¬ 
ceited,  proud. 

“  It  may  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was  sometimes- 
content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon 
occasions  would  be  consequential  and  important.” — Bos¬ 
well:  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  97. 

IT  Consequential  injury  : 

Law :  An  injury  inflicted,  not  by  a  direct  act,  but 
as  the  indirect  result  of  one. 

*con-se-quen-ti-al'-I-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng- 
consequential;  - ity .]  Self-importance,  conceit- 
(Mrs.  Gore  :  Castles  in  the  Air,  ch.  vi.) 

con-se-quen'-tial-lif,  adv.  [Eng.  consequential I 
•ly-] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  By  consequence  or  true  deduction;  conse¬ 
quently  ;  connectedly,  logically. 

“  .  .  .  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  writing  conse¬ 
quentially,  and  expressing  his  meaning.” — Addison:  Whiff 
Examiner. 

2.  As  a  consequence,  not  directly  but  eventually. 

“  This  i-elation  is  so  necessary,  that  God  Himself  can¬ 
not  discharge  a  rational  creature  from  it;  although 
consequentially  indeed  he  may  do  so,  .  .  — South. 

3.  Consecutively,  continuously ;  in  a  series. 

“Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar 

awake,  and  dreamt  consequentially,  and  in  continued 
unbroken  schemes,  would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar?” — Addison. 

II.  Fig. :  In  a  consequential,  self-important,  or 
conceited  manner. 

“He  adjusts  his  cravat  consequentially.” — R.  R.  Peaker 
Court  and  City,  iv.  1. 

con-se-quen-tial-ness,  s.  [Eng.  consequent 
tial;  -ness.) 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  of  being  in  regular  consecu¬ 
tive  order  or  series. 

2.  Fig. :  Self-importance,  consequence,  or  conceit-- 

“With  petulant  consequentialness  elate.” 

(Southey:  To  Alan  Cunningham. 

con-se-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consequent;  -ly.] 

*1.  Following  in  due  order;  consecutively;  ii> 
order. 

“  •  .  .  and  consequently  sets  down  the  manner  how 
.  .  — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

2.  In  consequence,  as  a  consequence,  necessarily. 

“It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first  arraigned 
did  not  sever  in  their  cha  llenges,  and  were  consequently 
tried  together.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  consequently  and 
naturally,  see  Natuealey  ;  for  that  between  conse¬ 
quently  and  therefore,  see  Therefore. 

*eon  -se-quent-ness, s.  [Eng.  consequent;  -ness.] 

A  logical  and  regular  consecution  or  connection  of 
propositions. 

“  Let  them  examine  the  consequentness  of  the  whole- 
body  of  the  doctrine  I  deliver.”— Digby.-  On  the  Soul;  Ded. 

*COX  ’-se-quest,  s.  [A  corruption  of  consequence 
(q-v.).J  Consequence. 

“And  so  by  the  oonsequest  we  shall  be  clansid.” 

Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  70. 

Gon-ser  -tion,  s.  [Lat .consertio,  from consero= 
to  join  together :  con  =  cum  =  with,  together ;  sera- 
—to  sow.]  A  junction,  adaptation,  or  fitting  to¬ 
gether. 

“  What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  size, 
Consertion  of  design,  how  exquisite.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  is. 

^  Con-ser'-vq-ble,  a.  [  Eng.  conserv(e) ;  -able.J: 
Capable  of  being  kept,  maintained,  or  preserved. 

*con-ser  -vg,-§y,  s.  [Lat.  conservatio.]  The  same 
as  Conservancy  (q.  v.). 

“  The  conservancy  of  the  Thames  belongs  to  the  City.” 
— Howell:  Londinopolis,  p.  17. 


fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work, 


P"11,  ffther!  w  we>  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  not 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kwl 
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<Con-ser  -van-cjf ,  s.  [Lat.  conservans ,  pr.  par-,  of 
xonservo.]  A  commission  or  court  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  rivers,  to  regulate  the  fisheries,  navigation, 
-Ac.  Thus  there  is  a  Conservancy  of  the  Thames. 
{.Eng.) 

*Con-ser  -vant,  a.  [Lat.  conservans,  pr.  par.  of 
conservo.]  Preserving,  maintaining,  or  supporting. 

con-ser-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conservatio,  from 
< conservatus ,  pa.  par.  of  conservo=  to  preserve,  to 
maintain.] 

1.  The  act  of  preserving,  maintaining,  supporting, 
-or  protecting ;  protection,  preservation. 

2.  Preservation  or  protection  from  decay  (.lit.  dt 

fig-)- 

“In  addition  to  this  power  of  propagation,  organized 
toodies  enjoy  one  of  conservation  and  reproduction.” — 
Todd  dt  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  introd.,  p.  10. 

IT  Conservation  of  energy ,  fforce,  or  vis  viva. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  general  principle  that  energy 
communicated  to  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  is 
never  lost;  it  is  merely  distributed  and  continues  to 
exist  as  potential  energy,  as  motion  or  as  heat. 
Faraday  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  Grove 
■elaborately  treated  it,  and  it  now  stands  as  one  of 
the  axioms  of  physics.  It  is  sometimes  called  cor¬ 
relation  of  forces.  [Coreelation.] 

“We,  moreover,  speak  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
instead  of  the  conservation  of  force.’’ — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed. ),  i.  23. 

con-ser-va'-tion- 9,1 ,  «.  [Eng.  conservation;  -ah] 
Tending  to  conserve.  (Nuttall.) 

e6n-ser'-va-ti§m,  s.  [Eng.  conservative ) ;  -ism.~\ 

1.  English  Politics:  The  political  tenets  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Conservatives — viz.,  the  preservation 
of  the  present  British  constitution  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  especially  the  monarchy,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  as  a  buttress  to  it,  that  of  Scotland. 
There  may  be  also  a  religious  conservatism,  a  doc¬ 
trinal  conservatism,  an  ecclesiastical  conservatism, 
Ac. 

2.  Favorable  disposition  toward  established  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  opposition  to  radical  innovations  or  meas¬ 
ures. 

con-ser  -vative,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conservatif  (m.), 
conservative  (f.) ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  conservative.] 
.{Conserve.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen. :  Tending  to  preserve  from  loss,  waste  or 
injury. 

“The  spherical  figure,  as  to  all  heavenly  bodies,  so  it 
aagreeth  to  light,  as  the  most  perfect  and  conservative  of 
-all  others.” — Peacham. 

2.  Spec.:  Desirous  of  preserving  the  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  or,  if  any  of  them  must 
meeds  be  altered,  then  keeping  the  changes  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits.  [B.] 

“The  movement  against  the  last  king  of  the  House  of 
fituart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland  destruc¬ 
tive.” — Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Gen.:  A  person  or  Being  who  conserves  or 
preserves  anything ;  a  preserver. 

“  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new 
•life  .  .  .” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Of  Confirmation,  fol.  32. 

(2)  Spec.:  One  belonging  to  the  party  described 
under  2,  or  holding  similar  convictions  in  any  other 
state. 

2.  PI.  (Conservatives) :  One  of  the  two  great  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  In  every  society  which  has  ever  existed  one 
large  section  of  the  community  has  been  led  by 
mental  constitution,  by  its  position  in  society,  or  by 
-other  causes,  to  deprecate  change,  unless  where  the 
necessity  for  it  can  be  proved  by  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence.  Others,  from  the  same  causes,  tend  to  become 
a  party  of  movement,  and  on  much  less  proof  of  its 
necessity  than  that  which  the  first  would  deem  suf¬ 
ficient.  advocate  change  and  wha  t  they  deem  reform. 
Though  both  parties  are  needful  to  the  healthy 
political  life  of  the  country,  vet  each  is  disposed  to 
regard  the  other  as  its  mortal  foe.  Each  has  a  cen¬ 
tral  organization,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
local  societies  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
prominent  spirits  of  each  party  are  never  long  at 
Test,  but  seek  every  opportunity  of  advocating  their 
views.  Perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  community  have 
pronounced  political  views,  and  are  able  to  explain 
why  they  hold  them ;  the  remainder  constitute  an 
inert  mass  of  no  strong  political  convictions,  but 
this  swaying,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
successively  puts  each  party  in  power.  The  national 
obligations  entered  into  by  the  one  are  scrupulously 
respected  by  the  other,  even  though  it  may  at  first 
have  opposed  their  being  formed.  Both  these  parties 
consented  for  many  years  to  be  known  only  by  nick¬ 
names,  which  caricatured  their  failings — the  party 
which,  speaking  broadly,  resisted  change  being  stig¬ 
matized  by  the  nickname  Tory,  and  that  which 
advocated  it  by  Whig.  N either  term  was  of  English 


origin :  the  term  Tory  [Tort]  came  originally  from 
Ireland,  and  Whig  [Whig]  from  Scotland.  It  was 
inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  these  names  should 
be  exchanged  for  others  of  a  more  complimentary 
character,  and  accordingly  the  “Tories”  called 
themselves  “ Conservatives,  and  the  “Whigs”  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  “  Liberals.”  For  the  first  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  term,  see  Conservative  Party.  It  was 
suggested  that  their  opponents  were  the  Destructive 
party,  but  the  name  was  unjust  and  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  Lord  Beaconsfield  attempted  to  revert  to 
the  old  name  Tory,  but  his  followers  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it,  and  the  word  was  left  to  his  opponents 
to  use.  Constitutionalist  was  also  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  but  the  use  of  that  new  term  did 
not  long  continue. 

The  first  French  revolution  being  in  the  earlier 
stages  everywhere  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  party  of  progress,  the  reign  of  terror  so  dis¬ 
credited  that  party  that  it  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives  for  about  forty  years. 
The  strong  Liberal  movement  which  produced  the 
first  Reform  Bill  terminated  its  rule  for  the  time. 
During  the  next  sixty  years  it  was  in  office  for  the 
following  periods:  Under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from 
December  26, 1834,  to  April  18, 1835,  and  again  from 
September  6,  1841,  to  July  6, 1846 ;  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  from  February  27, 1852,  to  December  28  of 
the  same  year ;  from  February  25, 1858,  to  June  18, 
1859;  and  again  from  July  6,1866,  to  February  27, 
1868;  under  Benjamin  Disraeli,  afterward  Lora 
Beaconsfield,  from  February  27,  1868,  to  December 
27th  of  the  same  year;  from  February  21,1874,  to  April 
28, 1880 ;  under  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  from  June 
24, 1885,  to  February  6,  1886 ;  and  again  from  August 
3, 1886,  to  August  19,  1892. 

At  the  close  of  the  United  States  civil  war,  1860-65, 
the  people  of  the  South  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties — the  conservatives,  who  were  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  affairs,  and  the 
radicals,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  thorough  regener¬ 
ation  and  reconstruction  of  political  institutions. 
Upon  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  that  race  at  once  aligned 
itself  with  the  radicals,  while  the  whites  were  as  a 
unit  conservative — afterward  reproachfully  called 
Bourbon. 

IT  (1)  Conservative  Club:  A  club  founded  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1840.  The  mansion  in  St.  James  street  which 
it  occupies,  was  opened  on  February  10, 1845. 

(2)  Conservative  party : 

Political  Hist.:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Croker  in  1830  to  the  great  party  in  England 
previously  known  as  the  Tory  party.  [B,  2.]  [See 
also  Tory.] 

“  .  .  .  we  are  now,  as  we  always  have  been,  decidedly 
and  conscientiously  attached  to  what  is  called  the  Tory, 
and  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.” — Qu.  Rev.,  vol.  xlii.,  No.  83  (Jan.,  1830), 
p.  276. 

c6n  ser'-va-tor,  con'-s§r-va-tor,  *con-ser- 
va-tour,  s.  [Lat.  conservator.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  person  appointed  to  conserve, 
preserve,  or  watch  over  anything. 

“Like  conservators  of  the  public  health.” 

Cowper :  Conversation. 

II.  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I. 

“ .  .  .  the  Severn  Board  of  Conservators,  .  .  .’’ — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  standing  arbitrator  appointed  to  adjust  dif¬ 
ferences  which  may  arise  between  two  parties. 

IT  (1)  Conservators  of  the  Peace  : 

Old  Law  <£■  Hist. :  Officers  appointed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law  to  see  that  the  peace  is  kept. 
They  were  originally  of  two  kinds.  Those  who  held 
other  offices  than  this,  and  aided  in  keeping  the 
peace  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  such  offices.  To 
this  category  belonged  the  King,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  High  Constable,  and  other  dignitaries. 
A  second  kind  were  those  who  had  no  other  func¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Conservators  of  Truce  and  Safe  Conducts: 

Old  Law  dt  Hist.:  Officers  appointed  at  every 
English  seaport  to  hear  and  decide  on  charges 
regarding  the  breaking  of  truces  and  safe  conducts, 
or  abetting  and  receiving  the  truce-breakers. 

con-ser -va-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conservatoire 
(a.  &  s.)  ;  Sp.  conservatorio  (a.) ;  Port,  conservatorio 
—  &  conservatory ;  Ital.  conservatorio— s.  workhouse, 
a  nunnery;  Low  Lat.  conservator ius  (a.),  conserva¬ 
tor  ium  (s.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Tending  to  preserve  anything  from 
loss,  decay,  or  injury. 

“  She  transmits  a  souvrain  and  conservatory  influence 
through  all  the  members.” — Howell:  Pari,  of  Beasts, 
p.  143. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept  to  preserve  it 
from  loss  or  injury. 

“  A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they  use  for 
delicacy  to  cool  wine  in  summer.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 


2.  Any  glazed  building.  (This  is  the  significa¬ 
tion  2  (1),  (2)  used  in  a  looser  sense.) 

Horticulture  : 

(1)  Properly :  A  building,  generally  of  brick,  con¬ 
taining  shelves  for  rows  of  pots ;  as  its  etymology 
implies,  it  is  designed  to  conserve  or  protect  plants 
which  can  be  put  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  but 
require  protection  from  the  rigor  of  our  climate  in 
winter. 

(2)  A  glass  house  for  plants  at  any  season  of  the 
year. 

II.  Technically : 

Educational :  An  institution  in  which  are  perpet¬ 
uated  by  teaching  the  various  fine  arts  and  sciences; 
applied  in  this  country  especially  to  schools  for  the 
higher  musical  education. 

c6n-ser-va-trlx,  s.  [Lat.]  A  female  conser¬ 
vator. 

con-serve',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conservo:  con  —  cum  — 
with,  together,  and  servo= to  keep.] 

1.  Gen.:  To  preserve  or  protect  from  injury  or  loss. 

“They  will  be  able  to  conserve  their  properties  un¬ 
changed  .  .  — Newton:  Optics. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  To  preserve  or  candy  fruit ;  to  make  conserves. 
*(2)  To  compound. 

“And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skillful 
Conserved  of  maidens’  hearts.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4 

con '-serve,  s.  [Conserve,  v.] 

*1.  A  preservative. 

“  The  firsts  which  is  the  conserve 
And  keper  of  the  remenaunt.” 

Gower,  iii.  86. 

*2.  The  act  of  compounding  or  preserving. 

“  Phisique  of  is  conserve 
Maketh  many  a  restauracion.” 

Gower,  iii.  22. 

*3.  A  conservatory  or  place  where  anything  is  kept. 
“ .  .  .  set  the  pots  into  your  conserve ,  end  keep  them 
dry.” — Evelyn’s  Kalendar. 

*4.  A  compound,  a  preparation. 

“They’ll  fetch  you  conserve  from  the  hip 
And  lay  it  softly  on  your  lip.” 

Drayton:  Nymph.,  2. 

5.  A  sweetmeat;  fruit  preserved  or  candied. 

“Ishall  .  .  .  study  broths,  plaisters,  and  conserves, 

till  from  a  fine  lady  I  become  a  notable  woman.” — Tatler, 
No.  63. 

con-served  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conserve,  «.] 
*c6n-ser  -ver,  s.  [Eng.  conserv(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  preserves  or  keeps  from  injury 
or  loss ;  a  preserver. 

“  In  the  Eastern  regions  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  custom  of  the  priests  having  been  the  perpetual 
conservers  of  knowledge  and  story.” — Temple. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  makes  conserves. 
c6n-ser’-vlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conserve,  r.] 
*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  preserving  or  keeping  from 
loss  or  injury. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  or  art  of  making  conserves. 
*c6n-ses'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  consessio ,  from  consider 
=to  sit  together:  con— cum— with,  together,  and 
sedeo= to  sit.]  A  sitting  together.  (Bailey.) 

*c6n-ses -sor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  consideo .]  One 
who  sits  together  with  others;  an  assessor. 
(Bailey.) 

c6n-sid'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  considdrer:  Sp.  & 
Port,  considerar;  Ital.  consider  are,  from  Lat.  con- 
sidero—  to  observe,  to  consider,  to  contemplate; 
prop,  to  observe  the  stars:  con.=CMm=with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  sidus  (genit.  sideris)  =a  star.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  or  ponder  upon;  to  contemplate,  to 
reflect  or  fix  one’s  thoughts  on. 

“  Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many 
generations  .  .  .” — Deut.  mil.  7. 

2.  To  examine,  to  inspect. 

“Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Consider  him  well." — 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  have  regard  or  respect  to;  to  take  into 
account. 

“It  seems  necessary,  in  the  choice  of  persons  for 
greater  employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well  as 
their  minds,  .  .  .” — Temple. 

4.  To  look  upon  as  of  importance. 

“ .  .  .  more  united  at  home,  and  more  considered 
abroad,  .  .  — Sir  IP.  Temple:  To  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Feb.  21,  1678. 

5.  To  look  upon  in  a  certain  light;  to  estimate,  to 
regard,  to  view. 

“  Mr.  Montague  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop  to  anything 
below  the  height  he  was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered 
profit.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


1)611  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  £em,  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cicus,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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consideringly 


IT  Followed  by  as. 

“  •  •  .  two  leaders,  either  of  whom  might,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  absent  chief.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*6.  To  estimate  at  its  proper  value ;  to  requite,  to 
reward. 

“ .  .  .  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou  hast 
done  ;  which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered  .  .  .  to  be 
more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be  my  study.” — Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  look  upon  with  pity  or  sympathy. 

“Consider  mine  affliction,  and  deliver  me  .  .  — 

Psalm  cxix.  153. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reflect,  to  ponder,  to  deliberate  or  think 
seriously. 

“Consider  whose  thou  art  .  ,  .  ” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  2. 

2.  To  deliberate. 

(а)  Followed  by  of. 

“Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit.” 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 

(б)  Used  in  a  sort  of  reflexive  sense. 

“.  .  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves  .  .  .” 

— Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  examine  or  inquire. 

“’Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  doubt,  to  waver. 

“’Twas  rage  alone, 

Which  burning  upward,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consider 
and  to  regard :  “  There  is  most  caution  in  consider¬ 
ing;  most  attention  in  regarding.  The  circum¬ 
stances,  situation,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and 
the  like,  are  objects  of  consideration;  personal 
character,  abilities,  and  qualities,  are  objects  of 
regard.  A  want  of  consideration  leads  a  person  to 
form  a  very  unfair  judgment  of  others ;  a  want  of 
regard  makes  them  regardless  of  their  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  respectability.  We  ought  to  have  a 
consideration  for  ail  who  are  in  our  service,  not  to 
demand  more  of  them  than  what  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect ;  we  ought  at  all  times  to  have  a  regard 
for  our  own  credit  and  respectability,  among  those 
who  are  witnesses  of  our  conduct.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*con  sld-er-a-bll  -I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  considerable; 
- ityA  The  quality  of  being  considerable  or  capable 
of  being  considered. 

con-sid'-er-sji-ble,  a.  &  s»  [Fr.  considerable .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Worthy  or  capable  of  being  considered ;  worth 
consideration. 

“It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  had  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning.” 
— Wilkins. 

*2.  Deserving  of  notice ;  noteworthy. 

“The  Author  thought  them  considerable  enough  to  ad. 
dress  them  to  his  Prince  .  .  .” — Popei  Horace,  bk.  ii., 
ep.  i. 

f3.  Important;  of  consequence  or  weight;  influ¬ 
ential. 

“ .  .  .  escorted  by  many  of  the  most  considerable 
gentlemen  of  the  western  counties,  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Of  some  size,  amount,  or  quality ;  moderately 
large  or  great. 

“The  weight  of  Franoe,  therefore,  though  still  very 
considerable,  has  relatively  diminished.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  matter  or  point  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

“For  the  sense  there  are  two  considerables;  the  motion 
made  on  the  brain,  and  the  soul’s  act  consequent  there¬ 
upon,  which  we  call  animadversion.” — Olanvill:  Van.  of 
Dogm.,  ch.  viii. 

con-sld’-er-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  considerable  ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  consideration. 

(1)  In  importance,  moment,  or  weight. 

“  Nor  doth  all  the  glory  that  riseth  out  of  them,  to  him, 
rise  up  to  a  considerableness  in  comparison  of  what  shall, 
and  doth,  out  of  us.”— Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv., 
p.  95. 

(2)  In  size,  extent,  or  amount. 

“  .  .  .  to  the  smallness  of  the  worth  of  their  livings, 
and  to  the  considerableness  of  income  they  yield  the  im¬ 
propriation.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  168.  App.  to  the 
Life. 

con-sid’-er-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  considerable); 
-ly-1 

1.  In  a  manner  or  degree  deserving  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

“  I  desire  no  sort  of  favor  so  much,  as  that  of  serving 
you  more  considerably  than  I  have  been  yet  able  to  do.” — 
Pope- 


2.  Greatly ;  to  a  great  extent. 

“  In  regard  to  ducks  and  rabbits,  the  breeds  of  which 
differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  structure.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  19. 

*con-sld  -er-<m?e,  s.  [Eng.  consider;  -ance.] 
Consideration,  reflection,  or  deliberation. 

“  After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

con-sld'-er-jlte,  a.  [Lat.  consideratus,  pa.  par. 

of  considero .] 

*1.  Thoughtful ;  given  to  consideration  and  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  serious. 

“The  expediency,  in  the  present  juncture,  may  appear 
to  every  considerate  man.” — Addison. 

*2.  Serious,  sober,  expressive  of  thought  or  reflec¬ 
tion. 

“  Beau  mark’d  my  unsuccessful  pains 
With  fix’d  considerate  face.” 

Cowper:  Dog  and  Water  Lily. 

*3.  Quiet,  calm, careful. 

“  I  went  the  next  day  secretly,  unto  a  high  decayed  piece 
of  a  turret,  upon  the  wall  over  the  haven,  to  take  a  con¬ 
siderate  view  thereof.” — Sir  H.  Blount:  Voyage  to  the 
Levant,  p.  106. 

*4.  Having  a  regard  to  or  consideration  for;  re¬ 
gardful  (followed  by  the  preposition  of). 

“  Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  they  may 
be  presumed  more  considerate  of  praise.” — Dr.  H.  More: 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

5.  Characterized  by  a  consideration  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  situation  of  others ;  thoughtful. 

“ACneas  is  patient,  considerate,  and  careful  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.” — Dryden. 

“It  will  be  the  business  of  a  just  and  refined  nature  to 
be  sincere  and  considerate  at  the  same  time.” — Helps: 
Friends  in  Council,  i.  15. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  considerate  and 
thoughtful,  see  Thoughtful. 

Con-Sld -er-ute-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  considerate ;  - ly .] 

*1.  After  due  consideration  or  reflection ;  not 
hastily  or  rashly ;  seriously. 

2.  With  consideration  or  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others. 

con-sld-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  considerate; 
-nessA 

1.  Tne  quality  of  being  considerate,  prudent,  or 
thoughtful. 

2.  The  quality  of  having  a  consideration  or  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others. 

“  Your  considerateness  and  bounty  will  make  you  faith¬ 
ful  ones  [attendants]  wherever  you  go.” — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  vol.  iii.,  let.  xxxii. 

con-sid-er-a'-tion,  *con-syd-er-a-cyon,  s.  [Fr. 

consideration;  Ital.  consider azione ;  from  Lat.  con- 
sideratio,  from  considero = to  consider  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  considering,  reflecting,  or  seriously 
deliberating  on. 

2.  Careful  attention,  thought,  or  deliberation ; 
care,  prudence. 

“  These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  another 
fact  which  seems  to  deserve  consideration.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Contemplation  or  meditation.  (Followed  by 
the  preposition  o/.) 

“  Moses,  having  his  mind  fixed  upon  him  who  is  invis¬ 
ible,  acted  more  from  the  consideration  of  him  whom  he 
could  not  see,  than  of  him  whom  he  saw  to  be  highly  dis¬ 
pleased  with  him  .  .  .” — Stillingfleet,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

4.  An  examination,  inquiry,  or  investigation  into 
anything. 

5.  The  result  of  examination,  deliberation,  or 
meditation ;  reflections,  thoughts. 

“  .  .  .  a  little  tract  entitled  ‘  Considerations  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Speaker’  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xxiv. 

6.  Thought,  regard,  attention,  or  respect  for  the 
feelings  or  opinions  of  others. 

“.  .  .  unless  the  House  should,  out  of  consideration 
for  him,  be  disposed  to  retain  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  A  respectful  expression  of  regard. 

8.  That  which  is  considered  or  reflected  on ;  a 
motive  or  ground  of  action  or  conduct. 

“  The  consideration,  in  regard  whereof  the  law  forbid- 
deth  these  things,  was  not  because  those  nations  did  use 
them.” — Hooker. 

9.  A  point  or  matter  to  be  considered  or  taken 
into  account. 

“ .  .  .  by  what  considerations  the  applicability  of 
the  principle  is  bounded.” — J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.  (1848), 
vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  i.,  p.  255. 

10.  The  ground  or  reason  for  a  conclusion. 

“  Not  led  by  any  commandment,  yet  moved  with  such 
considerations  as  have  been  before  set  down.” — Hooker. 

11.  A  claim  to  notice  or  regard ;  importance, worth, 
consequence. 

“.  .  .  peers  of  high  consideration  .  .  .” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 


12  A  reward,  recompense,  or  payment  for  any  act 
done. 

“We  are  provident  enough  not  to  part  with  anything 
serviceable  to  our  bodies  under  a  good  consideration,  but 
make  little  account  of  our  souls.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

13.  An  equivalent. 

“Foreigners  can  never  take  our  bills  for  payment, 
though  they  might  pass  as  valuable  considerations  among 
your  own  people.” — Locke. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Consideration  is  the  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  bindeth.  It  is  either  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  if  a  man  bargain  to  give  twenty  shillings  for 
a  horse;  or  else  implied,  as  when  a  man  comes  into  an. 
inn,  and  taking  both  meat  and  lodging  for  himself  and 
his  horse,  without  bargaining  with  the  host,  if  he  dis¬ 
charge  not  the  house,  the  host  may  stay  his  horse.” — 
Cowel. 

%  To  take  into  consideration: 

(1)  To  consider,  to  reflect  on,  to  weigh. 

(2)  To  pay  attention  or  regard  to  as  a  matter 
deserving  of  consideration. 

“.  .  .  they  took  into  consideration  another  matter  of 

high  importance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  In  consideration  of:  Considering,  taking  into 
account. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consider¬ 
ation  and  reflection:  “ Consideration  is  employed 
for  practical  purposes;  reflection  for  matters  of 
speculation  or  moral  improvement.  Common  ob¬ 
jects  call  for  consideration:  the  workings  of  the 
mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spiritual,  occupy 
reflection.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  consideration 
and  reason:  “  Considerations  influence  our  actions  ; 
they  are  a  species  of  motives:  reason  determines 
our  belief  or  our  conduct.  Considerations  are  re¬ 
strictive  or  negative;  reasons  are  positive..  Wo 
may  have  powerful  considerations  for  forbearing  to 
act,  and  powerful  reasons  for  adopting  one  line  of 
conduct  in  preference  to  another.  Considerations 
are  almost  always  personal,  affecting  either  our 
own  interest  or  that  of  others ;  reasons  are  general, 
and  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
No  consideration  of  profit  or  advantage  should  in¬ 
duce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word.  The  reasons 
which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  a» 
absurd  as  they  are  false.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cdn-sid  -er-3,-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  considerate) :  -ive.) 
Given  or  inclined  to  reflection;  thoughtful,  con¬ 
templative. 

*con-sld -er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  considers 
or  reflects ;  a  considerer. 

“.  .  .  thinking  considerators  .  .  .” — Brown:  Chr. 
Mor.,  i.  30. 

con-sld-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Consider.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reflected  on;  devoted  to  reflection. 

“And  at  our  more  consider’d  time  we’ll  read, 

Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Thought  of,  estimated,  looked  upon. 

IT  All  things  considered:  After  a  careful  weigh¬ 
ing  of  and  reflecting  on  all  the  circumstances  of 
any  case. 

c6n-sld'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  consider ;  - er .]  One. 
who  is  given  to  consideration  and  reflection. 

c&n-sid-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.  &  prep,  or  conj- 
[Consider.] 

A.  As pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Reflective,  reasoning. 

“.  .  .  yet  after  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  the  Scripture 
must,  by  considering  men,  be  confest  to  speak  not  only 
properly,  but  often  politely  and  elegantly  to  the  present 
age.” — Dr.  H.  More:  Government  of  the  Tongue,  sec.  ii., 
§  12. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  taking  into  consideration  , 
reflecting  or  seriously  thinking ;  consideration. 

“ .  .  .  I  am  afraid 

His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 

His  serious  considering.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

D.  As  prep,  or  conj.:  Taking  into  consideration, 
making  allowance  for. 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering  the. 
weakness  of  our  nature.” — Spectator. 

IT  A  considering  cap:  A  state  or  appearance  of 
consideration,  meditation,  or  reflection. 

“Now  ril  put  on  my  considering  cap.” — Beaum.  &Flet.: 
Loyal  Subject. 

con-sld'-er-lfig-l^,  adv.  [  Eng.  considering; 
-ly.)  In  a  serious  manner;  with  deep  thought  or 
consideration  ;  without  haste  or  rashness. 

“  .  .  .  read  them  consideringly  over,  .  .  .” — 

Whole  Duty  of  Man:  Heads  of  Self-Exam. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wbre,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rflle,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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c6n-Slgn'  ( g  silent) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  consigner ; 
ltal.  consegnare ;  Sp.  consignar,  from  Lat.  consigno 
=to  seal,  to  attest:  con—cum= with,  together,  and 
signo=to  seal ;  signum=a.  seal.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  To  sign  or  mark  with  a  sign. 

“  .  .  .  consigning  them  with  holy  chrism,  .  .  .” 

— Strype:  Records,  No.  88,  Judgment  of  Buckmaster. 

*(2)  To  confirm,  to  assure. 

“  For  my  father  hath  consigned  and  confirmed  me  with 
his  assured  testimonie,  .  .  .” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  457. 

(3)  To  hand  over,  to  deliver  formally  or  by  deed. 

“  Men,  by  free  gift,  consign  over  a  place  to  the  Divine 
worship.” — South. 

(4)  To  commit,  to  transfer. 

“  Hopeless  as  they  who,  far  at  sea, 

By  the  cold  moon  have  just  consign’d 
The  corpse  of  one,  loved  tenderly, 

To  the  bleak  flood  they  leave  behind.” 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  Fire  Worshipers. 

(5)  To  yield,  to  give  up,  to  surrender,  to  resign. 

“  At  last, 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  171-2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  stamp,  mark,  or  impress. 

“  Consign  my  spirit  with  great  fear.” — Bp.  Taylor. 

(2)  To  commit. 

“  The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  his¬ 
tory.” — Addison. 

(3)  To  give  in  charge,  to  intrust. 

“  Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 

Consign’d  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care.” 

Pope:  Odyssey. 

*(4)  To  appropriate,  to  apply  to  a  certain  pur¬ 
pose,  to  assign. 

‘"The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  donor.” — Dryden:  Fables; 
Dedic. 

(5)  To  condemn,  to  give  up  to  a  certain  state. 

“  .  .  .  put  their  seals  to  the  packet  which  consigns 
every  new-born  effort  to  oblivion.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee, 
No.  v.;  Of  Reverie. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Eccles. :  To  mark  or  sign  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

“  In  baptism  we  are  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
presented  unto  Him,  consigned  with  His  sacrament.” — Bp. 
Taylor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  Dis.  6. 

2.  Comm. :  To  hand  over  or  intrust  to  an  agent 
goods  for  disposal  or  superintendence. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  consent,  to  agree. 

“  .  .  .  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson 
of  modesty,  ...  It  were  ...  a  hard  condition  for 
a  maid  to  consign  to.” — Sliakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  yield,  to  submit,  to  give  way. 

“  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust.” 

Shakesp.:  Song  of  Cymbeline. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consign, 
to  commit,  and  to  intrust:  “The  idea  of  transfer¬ 
ring  from  one’s  self  to  the  care  of  another  is  com¬ 
mon  to  these  terms.  What  is  consigned  is  either 
given  absolutely  away  from  one’s  self,  or  only 
conditionally  for  one’s  own  purpose ;  what  is  com¬ 
mitted  or  intrusted  is  given  conditionally.  A  person 
consigns  his  property  over  to  another  by  a  deed  in 
law ;  a  merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  another,  to 
dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage  ;  he  commits  the 
management  of  his  business  to  his  clerks,  and 
intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  his  property.  Con¬ 
sign  expresses  a  more  positive  measure  than  com¬ 
mit,  and  commit  than  intrust.  When  a  child  is 
consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  is  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  one’s  trust  into  the  hands  of 
another ;  but  any  person  may  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  another  with  various  limitations ;  and  when 
he  is  intrusted  to  his  care,  it  is  both  a  partial  and 
temporary  matter,  referring  mostly  to  his  personal 
safety,  and  that  only  for  a  limited  time.”  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con-slg'-n^-tar-jf,  s.  [Lat.  consignatus,  pa.  par. 
of  consigno.']  One  to  whom  goods  are  consigned  or 
intrusted ;  a  consignee. 

con-slg-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  consignation;  from 
Lat.  consignatio,  from  consignatus,  pa.  par.  of  con¬ 
signo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  marking  or  signing  with  any  sign. 

.  7  with  the  consignation,  with  the  cream,  impo¬ 
sition  'oT  hands  of  the  prelats,  be  the  signes .’’—Strype: 
Records,  No.  88;  Judgment  of  Stokesly. 


*2.  The  act  of  ratifying,  affirming,  or  confirming, 
as  though  by  affixing  a  seal ;  confirmation,  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

“  If  we  find  that  we  increase  in  duty,  then  we  may  look 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  holy  sacramental  symbols  as 
a  direct  c  onsignation  of  pardon.” — Taylor:  Worthy  Com¬ 
municant. 

3.  The  act  of  consigning,  committing,  or  deliver¬ 
ing  over. 

“As  the  hope  of  salvation  is  a  good  disposition  toward 
it,  so  is  despair  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin.” — 
Taylor. 

4.  A  sign,  indication,  or  mark. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  The  act  of  consigning  goods  to  an 
agent  for  sale  or  disposal ;  consignment. 

2.  Civil  and  Scots  Law :  The  act  of  depositing  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person  a  sum  of  money  about 
which  there  is  a  dispute. 

con-sig  -nft-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  sig¬ 
nature  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  signature  ;  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  ratification, 

con-sig-ne  (signe  as  sen-ye),  s.  [Fr.] 

Military : 

1.  A  watchword  or  countersign  given  to  a  sentinel. 

2.  A  person  required  to  keep  within  certain 
bounds. 

con-signed'  (g  silent) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Consign.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Committed,  delivered,  handed  over. 

2.  Given  in  charge,  intrusted. 

3.  Assigned,  appropriated,  given  over. 

II.  Comm. :  Intrusted  or  delivered  to  an  agent  for 
sale  or  disposal.  (See  extract  under  Consignee.) 

con-slgn-ee’  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  consign;  -ee.] 
One  to  whom  goods  are  intrusted  or  consigned  for 
sale  or  disposal ;  an  agent,  a  factor. 

“Consigned  goods  are  supposed  in  general  to  be  the 
property  of  him  by  whom  they  are  consigned  (who  is 
called  the  consignor),  but  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  consigned,  who  is  called  the  consignee.” — 
Mortimer :  Commercial  Dictionary. 

con-slgn'-er,  con-sign  -8r  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
consign;  -er,  -or.]  He  who  consigns  or  intrusts 
goods  to  another  for  sale  or  disposal.  (See  extract 
under  Consignee.) 

con-slg-mf'-l-cfint,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 

significant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Having  a  joint  or  common  significa¬ 
tion. 

“But  I  find  not  one  of  those  words  or  any  consigniflcant 
or  equivalent  to  them,  in  all  our  Saxon  laws.” — Spelman: 
Of  Feuds  and  Tenures,  pt.  ii.,  p.  7. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  having  the  same  meaning  as 
another ;  a  synonym. 

con-slg-nl-fl-ea  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
signification  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  or  common  significa¬ 
tion. 

“He  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time,  by  a  truly 
philosophic  word,  a  consignification.” — Harris:  Philolog. 
Inq. 

con-sIg-mf'-Ic-3t.-tive,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
significative  (q.  v.).]  Having  a  joint  or  common 
signification ;  synonymous. 

con-slg  -nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  signify 
(q.  v.).]  To  mark  or  denote  in  union  with  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“The  cypher  .  .  .  only  serves  ...  to  connote 
and  consignify,  and  to  change  the  value  of  the  figures, 
.  .  .” — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 

con-sign -Ing  ( g  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
sign.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  intrusting  goods  to  an¬ 
other  for  sale  or  disposal ;  consignment. 

con-slgn-ment  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  consign; 

-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  consigning  or  intrusting  goods  to 
another  for  sale  or  disposal. 

“  .  .  .  to  increase  your  consignments  of  this  valuable 
branch  of  national  commerce,  .  .  .” — Burke :  Report  of 

a  Com.  on  the  Affairs  of  India. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned  or 
intrusted. 

3.  That  which  is  consigned ;  goods  intrusted  to 
an  agent  or  factor  for  sale  or  disposal. 

4.  It  is  commonly  used  for  a  batch  of  goods 
received  for  sale,  not  necessarily  upon  trust  or  as 
by  an  agent. 

cbn-sil  -  I-ar-jf,  a.  [Lat.  consiliarius,  from  con¬ 
silium.]  Having  the  character  of  a  counsel. 


c&n-sll'-l-enge,  s.  [Lat.  consiliens;  pr.  par.  of 
consilio  =  to  leap  together:  con  —  cum  =  with, 
together,  and  salio— to  leap.]  The  act  of  concur¬ 
ring  or  coinciding ;  coincidence. 

“This  is  what  Dr.  Whewell  expressively  terms  the  con¬ 
silience  of  inductions.” — Herschel:  Astron.,  3d  ed.  (1850), 
p.  4,  note. 

con-sll'-l-ent,  a.  [Lat.  consiliens.]  Coinciding, 
concurring. 

“The  consilient  testimony  in  their  favor.” — Garbett: 
Bampton  Lect.,  viii. 

*c(>n-Sl'-nn-lar,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  similar 
(q.  v.).]  Having  a  common  likeness. 

*c6n-sl  -nn-lar  y,  a.  [Eng.  consimilar ;  -y  J 
Similar,  having  like  qualities  or  appearance. 

“  The  flood  consimilary  ducts  receive,  .  .  .” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iii. 

c6n-sl-ml'-ll-t\ide,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
similitude  (q.  v.).]  A  common  likeness  or  resem¬ 
blance. 

*c6n-si-ml  -ll-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  consimilitas,  from 
con — cum = with,  together,  and  similitas= likeness; 
simili's=like.]  The  same  asCoNsiMiLiTUDE  (q.  v.). 

con-slst',  v.  i.  [Fr.  consister,  from  Lat.  consisto 
=to  stand  firm:  con  —  cum  —  with ,  together,  and 
sisto= to  stand.] 

*1.  To  stand  together;  to  remain  fixed. 

“  It  is  against  the  nature  of  water,  being  a  flexible  and. 
ponderous  body,  to  consist  and  stay  itself.” — Brerewood 
On  Languages. 

*2.  To  hold  together,  to  exist. 

“He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  thing  consist.’’ 

~Colossians  i.  17. 

*3.  To  have  concurrent  existence,  to  co-exist. 

“  Necessity  and  election  cannot  consist  together  in  the- 
same  act.” — Bramhall:  Against  Hobbes. 

4.  To  be  composed  or  made  up,  to  be  comprised- 
(With  the  prep,  of.) 

“ .  .  .  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  cento  .  .  .” — Scott:  Thomas  the- 

Rhymer. 

5.  To  be  comprised  of,  to  be  contained,  to  depend 
on.  (Followed  by  in.) 

“If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  L  3. 

*6.  To  bo  based,  to  stand,  to  insist  or  claim.  (Con¬ 
joined  with  on.) 

“  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

*7.  To  hold  together ;  to  be  consistent,  agreeable, 
or  in  accord ;  to  harmonize,  to  accord. 

“Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.” 

Alex.  Pope. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

“  His  majesty  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  any  thing 
that  could  consist  with  his  conscience  and  honor.” — Clar¬ 
endon. 

con-slst-enge,  con-sist-en-gy,  s.  [Lat.  con- 

sistentia,  from  consistens,  pr.  par.  of  consisto .]  [Con¬ 
sist.] 

1.  A  holding  together;  the  act  of  remaining  or 
existing  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state. 

2.  A  state  of  rest  in  things  capable  of  growth  or 
motion. 

“Even  there  [in  the  heaven]  I  find  a  change,  of  motion, 
of  face,  of  quality;  motion  whether  by  consistence  or  ret- 
rogradation  .  .  .” — Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  2. 

3.  A  substance,  form ;  firmness  of  character  or 
nature. 

“  His  friendship  is  of  a  noble  make,  and  a  lasting  con¬ 
sistency.” — South:  Sermons. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  durable  or  lasting ;  persist¬ 
ence,  durability. 

“The  first  can  only  refer  to  that  sort  of  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  six  Powers  which 
seems  to  gain  more  and  more  consistency,  and  from  which 
Turkey  would  be  excluded.” — London  Times. 

*5.  A  substance  or  material. 

“  Nigh  founder’d  on  he  fares, 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

6.  A  degree  of  denseness  or  rarity. 

“Let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

*7.  A  combination,  a  combined  or  united  body. 

“The  Church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence 
of  orders  and  members.” — Milton,  in  Ogilvie. 

8.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  consistent,  har¬ 
monious,  or  in  accord  with  itself  or  other  things ; 
agreement,  accord,  harmony. 

“That  consistency  of  behavior,  whereby  he  inflexibly 
pursues  those  measures  which  appear  the  most  just  and 
equitable.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

“  .  .  .  the  consistency  of  popery,  with  the  civil  and 

religious  liberties  of  this  nation,  .  .  .” — Hoadly.  Letters 
signed  Britannicus,  Let.  64. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  ~*tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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con-sist'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  consistens,  pr.  par.  of 
consisto.) 

*1.  Holding  together  ;  firm,  solid,  not  fluid.  {Lit. 
&  fig.) 

2.  In  consistence  or  harmony;  congruous,  har¬ 
monious,  not  contradictory  (followed  by  with). 

“  A  great  part  of  their  politics  others  do  not  think  con¬ 
sistent  with  honor  to  practice.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  Acting  up  to  one’s  professions. 

“  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker 
and  a  courtier ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once 
a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  consistent  and  com¬ 
patible,  see  Compatible  ;  for  that  between  consistent 
and  consonant,  see  Consonant. 

con-sist'-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  consistent ;  -hj.\ 

1.  In  a  consistent  manner;  agreeably,  harmoni¬ 
ously. 

2.  According  to,  or  in  consistence  with,  one’s  pro¬ 
fessions. 

c6u-sist'-lfig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Consist,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  consistence. 

“  .  .  .  consisting  bodies.” — Bacon:  Nat.  and  Eccperi - 

mental  History . 

2.  Comprised,  contained,  or  depending  on. 

“  Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  8. 

3.  Consistent. 

“You  could  not  help  bestowing  more  that  is  consisting 
with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man.” — Dryden. 

con-sls-tor'-l-gl,  a.  [Eng.  consistory ;  - at .]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  consistory  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

“  .  .  .  the  Consistorial  Courts,  .  .  .” — Lord  Brougham: 
Historical  Sketches;  Lord  Mansfield, 

*T  Consistorial  Court  (Scotland):  A  term  applied 
to  the  Commissary  Court  (now  abolished),  which 
took  the  place  of  the  more  ancient  bishop’s  court. 
( Ogilvie .) 

C0n-sis-tbr  -i-9.il,  a.&s.  [En g. consistory ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Presbyterian ;  relating  to  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  government.  (Used  by  a  seventeenth 
century  controversialist  contemptuously.) 

“You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics;  for  so 
you  call  Presbyterians.” — Milton:  Notes  on  Dr.  Griffith’s 
Serm. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  a  consistory. 

con -sis-tor-y,  *con-sis-tor-ie,  *con-stor-ie, 

s.  &  a.  [Lat.  consistorium=a  place  of  assembly, 
from  consisto— to  stand  together.]  [Consist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  court  of  every  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
or  Catholic  Church  for  the  consideration  and  de¬ 
cision  of  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within  the 
diocese.  In  England  the  consistory  is  held  by  the 
bishop’s  chancellor,  or  commissary,  and  by  arch¬ 
deacons  or  their  officials,  either  in  the  cathedral  or 
other  convenient  place  in  the  diocese.  (Burns: 

.  j Eccles.  Law.) 

“  This  false  judge,  as  telleth  us  the  storie, 

As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consistorie 
And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas.” 

Chaucer:  The  Doctor’s  Tale,  12,095. 

2.  In  the  Homan  Catholic  Church:  The  highest 
council  of  state  in  the  Papal  government ;  the 
assembly  of  cardinals. 

“  By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 

Yea  the  whole  consisfry  of  Home.” 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

3.  An  assembly  or  council  of  ministers  and  elders 
of  any  church  to  settle  matters  connected  with  that 
church  or  body. 

“ .  .  .  confiscated  property  bequeathed  to  Protestant 
oonsistories.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  solemn  assembly  or  meeting. 

“  To  oouncil  summons  all  his  mighty  peers, 

Within  thick  clouds,  and  dark,  tenfold  involved, 

A  gloomy  consistory.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  42. 

2.  A  council  or  court. 

“  My  other  self,  my  counsel’s  consistory, 

My  oracle.”  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ecclesiastical  court ;  consistorial. 

consistory  court,  s. 

Law  dfr  Eccles. :  [Consistoey,  A.  1. 1.] 

*Con-sls’-ture,  s.  [Eng.  consist;  -ure.]  Consist¬ 
ency. 

“  Trees  proof  against  weapons  .  .  .  being  of  a  con- 
sisture  so  hard.” — Evelyn:  Silva,  p.  490. 


con-site’,  a.  [Lat.  consitus,  pa.  par.  of  consero= 
to  sow  together.]  To  sow  or  plant  together,  to  unite. 

*conskite,  *conskitt,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  befoul  with  ordure. 

“  By  the  means  of  which  they  gripe  all,  devour  all,  con- 
skite  all,  burn  all.” — Rabelais,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi. 

COn-SO-brl'-ngd,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  conso- 
brinalis .]  Pertaining  to  a  cousin ;  having  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  cousin.  (J.  Hannay :  Singleton,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  vii.) 

con-so'-ci-9,te  (ci  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  consociatus, 
pa.  par.  of  consocio:  con=cum=wit\t,  together,  and 
socio= to  join,  to  associate.]  An  associate,  a  con¬ 
federate,  an  accomplice. 

“  Partridge  and  Stanhope  were  condemned  as  conso- 
ciates  in  the  conspiracy  of  Somerset.”— Hayward. 

con-s8'-ci-ate  (ci  as  shl),  v.  t.  &i.  [Conso- 
ciate,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  unite  or  join  together,  to  associate. 

“  Generally  the  best  outward  shapes  are  also  the  like¬ 
liest  to  be  consociated  with  good  inward  faculties.” — Wot- 
toii:  On  Education. 

2.  To  bring  into  communication  or  connection. 

“  Ships,  besides  the  transporting  of  riches  and  rarities 
from  place  to  place,  consociate  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  earth  .  .  .” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  102. 

3.  To  cement,  to  hold  together. 

“The  ancient  philosophers  always  brought  in  a  super¬ 
natural  principle  to  unite  and  consociate  the  parts  of  the 
chaos.” — Burnet. 

II.  American  Church :  To  convene  a  consociation 
of  pastors  and  delegates  of  different  churches  for 
consultation  and  advice. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  coalesce,  to  join  or  unite  to¬ 
gether. 

“If  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict  with  other 
atoms  they  might  be  separated  again,  without  ever  con- 
sociating  into  the  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets.” — 
Bentley:  Serm.,  vii. 

II.  American  Church:  To  meet  in  a  consociation. 

con-so’-gi-a-ted  (or  gi  as  shl),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Consociate,  v.] 

c&n-so'-gi-a-ting  (or  gi  as  shl),  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 

[Consociate,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting  together. 

2.  The  act  of  associating  or  joining  with  others. 

con-so-gi-a’-tion  (or  §i  as  sill),  s»  [Lstt  coixm 
socicitio.,  from  consociatus ,  pa.  par.  of  consocio .] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  alliance,  union,  or  conjunction. 

“ .  .  .  a  consociation  of  offices  .  .  .” — Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

2.  Intimacy,  close  companionship  or  association. 

“  By  so  long  and  so  various  consociation  with  a  prince, 

.  .  .” — Wotton. 

II.  Ecclesiol. :  A  union  or  fellowship  of  churches, 
by  means  of  the  pastors  and  delegates.  A  meeting 
of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  different  churches 
for  consultation  and  mutual  aid  and  support  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Used— 

1.  In  a  general  sense. 

“Nor  does  there  appear  in  the  first  century  that  conso¬ 
ciation  of  the  churches  of  the  same  province  which  gave 
rise  to  councils  and  to  metropolitans.”—  Mosheim:  Church 
Hist.  (ed.  Murdock),  cent,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  14. 

2.  In  the  American  churches. 

con-so-gi-a'-tion-al  (or  gi  as  shl),  a.  [Eng. 

consociation;  -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  consociation. 

con-so-gi’-et-y,  *c6n-s6-gi-et-ie,  s.  [Pref.  con, 
and  Eng.  society  (q.  v.) .]  Association. 

“By  mutuall  consociete.” — Hey  wood:  Dialogues,  No.  II. 

con-s6r-9,-ble,  a._  [Eng.  consol(e) ;  -able.)  Able 
to  be  consoled ;  admitting  of  consolation. 

“A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consolahle." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  705. 

con  -sol-ate,  a.  [Lat.  consolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
consolor.  J 

1.  Consolatory,  cheering. 

“The  most  consolate  thing  in  the  world  to  me.”— Rich¬ 
ardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  40.  (Davies.) 

2.  Consoled,  comforted. 

“He  cometh  to  thee,  to  make  thee  consolate.”— Quarles- 
Emblems,  bk.  v.,  No.  15. 


con -sol-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  consolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
consolor= to  console  (q.  v,).]  To  console,  to  com¬ 
fort,  to  cheer. 

“  That  pitiful  rumor  may  report  my  flight, 

To  consolate  thine  ear.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  2. 

con-sol-a'-tion,  *con-sol-a  -gion,  s.  [Fr.  con¬ 
solation;  Ital.  consolazione,  from  Lat.  consolatio, 
from  consolor  —  to  console :  con  =  cum  =  with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  solor— to  comfort.] 

1.  The  act  of  consoling,  cheering,  or  comforting. 

“  Thynkest  thou  it  a  small  thynge  of  the  consolacions  of 
God  ?” — Bible  (1551);  Job,  ch.  xv. 

2.  That  which  consoles,  cheers,  or  comforts;  a 
source  or  cause  of  comfort. 

“  Hear  diligently  my  speech,  and  let  this  be  your  conso¬ 
lations” — Job  xxi.  2. 

3.  A  state  of  comparative  comfort  and  happiness. 

“For  we  have  great  joy  and  consolation  in  thy  loye, 

.  .  .” — Philem.  i.  7. 

Con'-s51-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  comforter,  a  con¬ 
soler,  a  cheerer. 

“A  kind  of  officers  termed  consolators  of  the  sick.” — 

Johnson:  Note  on  Tempest. 

con-s8l’-9,-t5r-^,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  consolatorius .] 

A.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  consoles,  comforts, 
or  cheers  ;  a  consolation. 

B.  Me  adj.:  Consoling,  comforting,  cheering; 
containing  or  tending  to  consolation  or  comfort. 

“Letters  .  .  .  objurgatory,  consolatory,  monitory, 
or  congratulatory.” — Howell:  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

c6n-sol  -9.-trix,  s.  [Lat.]  A  female  consoler. 

“Love,  the  oonsolatrix,  met  him  again.” — Mrs.  OIL 
phant:  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  xxvi. 

*con-solde,  s.  [Consound.] 

cftn-sole',  v.  t.  [Fr.  consoler, from  Lat.  consolor: 
con=cum— with,  together,  fully;  solor  =  to  cheer,- to 
comfort.]  To  comfort  or  cheer  the  mind  in  time  of 
trouble  or  distress ;  to  alleviate  grief  or  sorrow ;  to 
soothe,  to  solace. 

“Mr.  Pope  retired  with  some  chagrin  to  Twickenham, 
but  consoled  himself  and  his  friend  with  this  sarcastic  re¬ 
flexion — ‘We  shall  take  our  degree  together  in  fame, 
whatever  we  do  at  the  university.’  ” — War-burton:  Life,  by 
Hurd. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  console,  to 
comfort,  and  to  solace:  “  Console  and  solace  denote 
the  relieving  of  pain;  comfort  marks  the  com¬ 
munication  of  positive  pleasure.  We  console  others 
with  words ;  we  console  or  solace  ourselves  with 
reflections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Console 
is  used  on  more  important  occasions  than  solace. 
We  console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  afflic¬ 
tions  ;  we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with 
disasters :  we  comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
comfort.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

con  -sole,  s.  [Fr.J 

1.  Archit.:  A  bracket  cr  truss,  mostly  with  scrolls 
or  volutes  at  the  two  ends,  of  unequal  size  and 
contrasted,  but 
connected  by  a 
flowing  line 
from  the  back 
of  the  upper 
one  to  the  inner 
convolving  face 
of  the  lower. 

(Weale.)  Also 
called  Ancones 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Furnit.:  A 
pier-table  or 
bracket. 

“  Showing  m  e 
the  beautiful  Console, 

books  and  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  consoles  and  chiffonieres.” — C.  Bronte.-  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xiii. 

console-table,  s.  [Console,  s.,  2.] 

c8n-s51ed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Console,  u.] 

con-sol'-er,  s.  [Eng.  consol(e);  -er.]  One  who 
consoles,  cheers,  or  comforts. 

“  And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the 

consoler. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it 
forever.” — Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.,  v.  5. 

con-sol  -id-ant,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  consolidans,  pr. 
par.  of  consolido  —  to  condense,  to  consolidate 
(q-  v.). 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  con¬ 
solidating  ;  especially  applied  to  a  medicine,  hav¬ 
ing  the  tendency  to  unite  and  close  up  wounds. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  has  the  power  or  quality 
of  consolidating;  especially  used  of  a  medicine 
having  the  quality  of  closing  up  wounds. 


?rte’  *"!¥  W,hatl  ,mi’  fa\ther:  ,  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  ffill;  tr?;  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Con-sol -I-date,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  consolider. 
[Consolidate,  a.]  The  word  is  explained  in  the 
glossary  to  Philemon  Holland’s  translation  of 
Pliny’s  Natural  History,  1601,  as  if  then  of  recent 
introduction  into  the  English  tongue.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  solid,  to  form  into  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  to  compress,  to  harden,  to  solidify. 

“  The  word  may  be  rendered,  either  he  stretched,  or  he 
fixed  and  consolidated,  the  earth  above  the  waters.” — 
Burnet:  Theory. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  strengthen  ;  to  render  firm  or  steady. 

“  .  .  .  wherby  knowledge  is  ratyfied,  and  (as  I 

mought  saye)  consolidate." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

(2)  To  unite  closely  and  firmly ;  to  bring  into  close 
union. 

“  So  long  as  he  was  compelled  to  act  he  would  endeavor 
to  consolidate  the  Empire  by  every  justifiable  means.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  To  mass  together. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Legal: 

(11  To  combine  two  benefices  in  one. 

(2)  To  combine  two  or  more  actions  into  one. 

2.  Pari. :  To  combine  or  unite  two  or  more  bills  in 
one. 

*3.  Surg. :  To  unite  or  close  the  lips  of  a  wound, 
or  the  parts  of  a  broken  bone. 

4.  Funds:  To  unite  severalitems  of  revenue  under 
one  head.  [Consol.] 

“  .  .  .  a  great  variety  of  taxes  and  surpluses  of 

taxes  and  duties  which  were  at  that  year  consolidated." — 
Bees:  Cyclopaedia;  Funds. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  solid;  to  form  into  a 
solid  and  compact  body,  to  solidify. 

“  In  hurts  and  ulcers  of  the  head,  dryness  maketh  them 
more  apt  to  consolidate." — Bacon:  Nat.  History. 

con-sol  -I-date,  a.  [Lat.  consolidatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  consolido:  con=cum— with,  together,  and  solidc 
=to  make  solid;  sohdus=solia ,  compact.] 

*1.  Lit.:  Formed  into  a  solid  and  compact  mass; 
solidified,  hardened. 

“  .  .  .  the  brawnes  and  sinewes  of  his  thighs  not 

fully  consolidate." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gov.,  fol.  68. 

f2.  Fig. :  Firmly  fixed  or  united ;  combined. 

“  Tho  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame." 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

con-sol'-I-da-ted,  pa.  particip.  or  a.  [Consoli¬ 
date,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Solidified;  formed  into  a  solid  and  com¬ 
pact  mass ;  hardened. 

‘‘Take,  then,  a  mass  of  partially  consolidated  mud, 

.  .” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (8d  ed.),  xiv.  417-8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Brought  into  union ;  combined. 

“  .  .  .  the  equality  manifestly  becomes  as  predicable 
of  the  consolidated  states  as  it  was  of  the  serial  states.” — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  300. 

(2)  In  close  union  and  connection ;  compact. 

“The  Germans  believe  that,  as  they  have  only  their 

own  consolidated  and  easily  traversed  country  to  defend 
.  .  .” — London  Times. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pari. :  Applied  to  two  or  more  bills  combined 
into  one. 

2.  Funds :  Applied  to  two  or  more  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  combined  in  one.  [Consols.] 

3.  Law :  Applied  to  two  or  more  actions  combined 
into  one. 

H  Consolidated  Funds: 

Finance:  Funds  so  called  because  consolidated 
out  of  several  others.  In  this  country  loans  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  have  several  times  been  consolidated, 
the  bonds  and  securities  for  which  are  quoted  on 
the  market  as  “consols”  (q.  v.).  In  England  the 
consolidated  fund  has  been  created  of  three  loans 
or  funds — the  aggregate,  the  general,  and  the  South 
Sea  funds.  It  was  first  formed  in  1786.  On  Jan.  5, 
1816,  it  became  as  it  now  is,  the  consolidated  fund 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

c6n-sol'-i-da-tIng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Consoli¬ 
date,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  solid  or  compact. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  solid  or  hard¬ 
ened. 


II.  Laic,  <£c. :  The  act  of  combining  two  or  more 
actions,  bills,  &c.,  into  one. 

I  Consolidating  of  actions : 
aw :  The  joining  of  two  or  more  actions  in  one. 
This  may  be  done  by  order  of  a  judge,  when  two  or 
more  actions  are  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff, 
against  the  same  defendant,  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
cause  of  prosecution  which  might  have  been  tried 
in  a  single  action. 

con-sol-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  consolidatio ,  from 
consolidatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolido .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally :  s 

1.  The  act  of  consolidating  or  forming  into  a  solid 
and  compact  mass. 

“The  consolidation  of  the  marble,  and  of  the  stone,  did 
not  fall  out  at  random.” — Woodward:  Essay  toward  a 
Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consolidated  or  formed  into 
a  solid  and  compact  mass ;  solidification. 

“In  an  able  and  elaborate  essay  published  in  1836,  Prof. 
Sedgwick  proposed  the  theory  that  cleavage  is  due  to  the 
action  of  crystalline  or  polar  forces  subsequent  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  rock.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),xiv.  410. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

I.  A  ratifying  or  confirmation. 

“  He  firBt  offered  a  league  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
for  consolidation  thereof  his  daughter  Margaret.” — Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury:  Hist,  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  11. 

2.  A  strengthening  or  rendering  firm. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Geol.:  The  rendering  of  strata  harder  and  more 
stony.  [A.  1. 1.]  As  a  rule  the  older  rocks  are  more 
consolidated  and  therefore  more  stony  than  those 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  but  there  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some,  such  as 
calcareous  and  silicious  deposits,  were  hard  from 
the  first.  Among  those  which  were  originally  soft, 
the  solidifying  causes  were  the  pressure  of  super¬ 
incumbent  rocks,  heat,  the  infiltration  of  a  calcare¬ 
ous,  ferruginous,  or  silicious  cement,  &c.  ( Lyell : 
Princip.  of  Geol.,  &c.,  ch.  xii.) 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  combining  of  two  or  more  actions  in  one. 
“Application  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  these  several  actions  for  a  judge’s  order  to  stay 
all  the  actions  except  one.  This  is  called  consolidating 
the  actions,  and  the  order  by  which  it  is  effected,  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Rule.” — Arnold. 

*(2)  The  combining  of  two  benefices  in  one. 

(3)  The  uniting  the  possession  or  profit  of  land 
with  the  property. 

3.  Funds :  The  combining  of  two  or  more  sources 
of  revenue  in  one. 

con-sol'-l-da-tive,  a.  [Eng.  consolidate ) ;  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  consolidating. 

♦con-sol’-I-da-tor,  s.  [Eng.  consolidat(e) ; -or.] 
One  who  consolidates. 

“  Harmonists  and  consolidators  force  it  into  the  cruci¬ 
ble.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  6,  1877,  p.  426. 

cfcn-sol-IiLg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Console,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Comforting,  cheering. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  comforting  or  cheering ; 
consolation. 

con-sol  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  consoling  ; -ly.]  In 
a  consoling  or  comforting  manner ;  by  way  of  con¬ 
solation. 

con-sols',  s.  pi.  [Abbreviation  for  consolidated 
annuities.] 

Finance :  Securities  of  a  consolidated  indebted¬ 
ness,  whether  of  public  or  private  corporation,  are 
in  this  country  quoted  as  consols.  In  England,  the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  constituting 
part  of  the  British  funded  debt,  are  indicated  by 
the  word.  Their  value  fluctuates  perpetually,  but 
within  narrow  limits  ;  they  are  generally  not  much 
below  par.  In  1761  four  per  cent.,  and  in  1762  five 
per  cent,  consols  were  created,  but  the  interest  upon 
them  was  gradually  reduced,  till  now  it  is  only 
three  per  cent. 

con-som-me',  s.  [Fr.]  A  broth  or  soup  made  by 
boiling  meat  and  vegetables  to  a  jelly. 

con'-son-g.n$e,  *c6n'-son-$n-$Sf,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
sonantia,  from  consonans,  pr.  par.  of  consono=to 
sound  together,  to  agree  in  sound :  con— cum— -mAh, 
together,  and  sono=  to  sound;  sonus  =  a  sound.] 
[Sound,  i\] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Accord  or  agreement  of  sound. 

“And  winds  and  waters  flow’d 
In  consonance.  Such  were  those  prime  of  days.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  270. 


2.  Rhyme  or  agreement  in  sound. 

“  .  .  .  the  ode  is  finished  before  the  ear  has  learned 
its  measures,  and  consequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence.” — John¬ 
son:  Life  of  Gray. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Consistency,  agreement,  harmony,  accord. 

“As  in  everything  else,  beauty  and  favor  is  composed 
and  framed  (as  it  were)  of  many  members  meeting  and 
concurring  in  one,  and  altogether  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  by  a  certaine  simmetry,  consonance,  and  harmony.” 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  60 

(a)  Followed  by  with. 

“  The  optic  nerve  responds,  as  it  were,  to  the  waves  with 
which  it  is  in  consonance." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),  viii.  9.,  p.  196. 

*(b)  Followed  by  to. 

“  I  have  set  down  this  to  show  the  perfect  consonancy  of 
our  persecuted  church  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture  and 
antiquity.” — Hammond:  On  Fundamentals. 

*2.  Concord,  close  union,  friendship. 

“ .  .  .  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  conso¬ 
nancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved 
love,  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Music.:  A  combination  of  notes  which  can 
sound  together  without  the  harshness  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth  flow  of  the 
sound.  (Grove:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

con  -so  nant,  *con-so-naunte,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 
[Lat.  consonans,  pr.  par.  of  consono.]  [Conso¬ 
nance.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Agreeing  or  according  in  sound ;  having  like 
sounds. 

“  .  .  .  often  intermingled  with  perfect  or  consonant 
rhymes.” — Hallam.-  Lit.  of  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*(2)  Consisting  of  consonants,  consonantal. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Agreeing,  consistent,  congruous ;  in  harmony, 

*(a)  Followed  by  with. 

“  That  where  much  is  given  there  shall  be  much  re¬ 
quired,  is  a  thing  consonant  with  natural  equity.” — Decay 
of  Piety. 

( b )  Followed  by  to. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  much  consonant  to  the  law  of  God,  as  a 
thing  willed,  not  commanded.” — Burnet:  Records,  bk.  iii.. 
No.  21. 


*(2)  Sympathetic. 

II.  Music :  Composed  of  consonances. 

B.  As  adv. :  Agreeably,  consistently,  in  accord. 


“Christe  6ayeth  consonaunte  to  the  same.” — Latimers 
6 th  Sermon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  letter  which  cannot  be  sounded,  or  but 
imperfectly,  by  itself — that  is,  without  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  a  vowel.  Consonants  are  divided  into 
litruids ,  mutes,  and  sibilants.  (See  these  words.) 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consonant, 
accordant,  and  consistent:  “  Consonant  is  employed 
in  matters  of  representation ;  accordant  in  matters 
of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  consistent  in  matters  of 
conduct.  A  particular  passage  is  consonant  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures ;  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and  sees  on  a 
subject  ;  a  person’s  conduct  is  not  consistent  with 
his  station.  Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant,  ac¬ 
cordant  to  discordant,  consistent  to  inconsistent. 
.  .  .  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the  truth 
of  anything,  but  dissonance  does  not  prove  its  false¬ 
hood  until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  or  in¬ 
consistency."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

consonant  interval. 


Music:  [Interval.]  (Stainer  <fk  Barrett.) 

COn'-s6-n(in-tiJ,l,  a.  [Eng.  consonant;  -al.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  consonant. 

“  The  consonantal  sounds  b  and  d  begin  no  Greek  word.'* 
— Marsh:  Lect.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  469. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  consonants. 

“  .  .  .  cases  where,  from  consonantal  corruptions,  a 
short  vowel  has  to  be  lengthened.” — Beames:  Comp.  Gram. 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  ii.,  p.  167. 

con-so-nan-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consonantal; 
- ly .]  By  a  consonant. 

con-so-nan'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  consonant;  -ic.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  consonant ; 
consonantal. 

“  Consonantic  bases,  or,  of  the  vooalic,  those  which  end 
in  u  (v),  a  vowel  of  a  decided  consonantic  quality,  ar' 
most  apt  to  preserve  the  inflections  in  their  unaltered 
form.” — Chambers:  Encycl.  (Ogilvie.) 

con’-sd-nant'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  consonant;  -ly.'] 
In  a  consistent  manner ;  consistently,  agreeably. 

con’-so  ngint-ness,  s.  [Eng.  consonant ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  consonant;  consistency,  ac¬ 
cord. 


b<Sil  bb?;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-cia’n  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
'68 


consonous 
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conspicuousness 


COD. -s6n-0us,  a.  [Lat.  consonus  =  sounding  to¬ 
gether,  agreeing:  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and 
sonus =  a  sound.]  Agreeing  in  sound;  accordant, 
concordant,  harmonious. 

c6n-so  -pl-ate,  v.  t.  [Consopite,  i>.]  To  lull  to 
sleep. 

ci>n-s&-pI-a'-tion,  s.  [Consopition.]  A  lulling 
to  sleep. 

“  .  .  .  a  total  abstinence  from  intemperance  or  busi¬ 
ness,  is  no  more  philosophy,  than  a  total  consociation  of 
the  senses  in  repose  .  .  .” — Pope.-  Lett,  to  Digby. 

con  -sc-plte,  v.  t.  [Consopite,  a.]  To  lull  to 
sleep,  to  quiet,  to  compose. 

“  The  masculine  faculties  of  the  soul  were  for  a  while 
well  slaked  and  consopited.”  — More:  Cong.  Cabb.  (1658), 

p.  68. 

con  -sfc-pite,  a.  [Lat.  consopitus ,  pa.  par.  of 
consopio= to  lull  to  sleep.]  Lulled  to  sleep,  quieted, 
composed. 

“  I  have  the  barking  of  bold  sense  confuted; 

Its  clamorous  tongue  thus  being  consopite .” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  43. 

con-sb-pl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  consopitio ,  from  con- 
topio.]  A  lulling  to  sleep,  a  quieting  or  composing, 
con  sordini,  phrase.  [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  With  the  mutes  on. 

2.  With  the  soft  pedal  of  the  pianoforte  held  down. 
C Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

COn'-SOrt,  s.  [Lat.  consors=  a  partner:  con^cum 
=with,  together,  and  sors  (genit.  sortis)  —  a  lot.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  shares  the  lot  or  fortunes  of  another ; 
a  companion,  an  associate. 

“  .  .  .  on  the  whole  most  dangerous  as  a  consort,  and 
least  dangerous  when  showing  hostile  colors.”  — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  partner  of  one’s  bed ;  a  wife  or  husband. 

“  And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor’d  by  thy  side.” 

Cowper:  On  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  out 
of  Norfolk. 

3.  A  mate,  a  partner. 

“ .  .  .  the  snow-white  gander,  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  darker  consort,  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  200. 

*4.  An  assembly,  a  meeting,  a  consultation. 

“  In  one  consort  there  sat 
Cruel  revenge,  and  ranc’rous  despite, 

Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q. 

*5.  A  group  or  company. 

“  Great  boats  which  divide  themselves  into  divers  com¬ 
panies,  five  or  six  boats  in  a  consort.”— Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
rol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  478. 

*6.  A  company,  a  fellowship. 

“.  .  .  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort  ?” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Bent,  of  Ver.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  companion,  a  fit  associate. 

“  Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Union,  concurrence,  combination,  or  associa¬ 
tion. 

“Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity;  but  in 
consort  with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  quite  different.” — 
Atterbury. 

3.  Used  catachrestically  for  concert  (q.  v.). 

(1)  A  number  of  instruments  playing  in  harmony 
together. 

“  A  consort  of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is  as  a  signet 
of  carbuncle  set  in  gold.” — Ecclesiasticus  xxxii.  5. 

(2)  Harmony. 

“  Visit  by  night  your  lady’s  chamber-window 
With  some  sweet  consort.” 

Shakesp..-  Txoo  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  2.  (Folio  ed.,  1623.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Polit.  ( Queen  Consort) :  The  wife  of  a  king,  as 
distinguished  from  a  Queen  Regnant  or  Queen 
Dowager.  ( Prince  Consort):  The  husband  of  a 

queen. 

“Mary,  being  not  merely  Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen 
Regnant,  was  inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a  King.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Naut.:  A  vessel  keeping  company  with  another. 

3.  Music: 

*(1)  A  consort  of  viols  was  a  complete  set,  the 
number  contained  in  a  chest,  usually  six.  [Chest 
of  Viols.] 

(2)  The  sounds  produced  by  the  union  of  instru¬ 
mental  tone.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 


con-sort  ,v.i.&t.  [Consobt,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  associate,  or  keep  company,  to  share  one’s 
lot,  or  fortunes. 

“  However,  I  with  thee  have  fix’d  my  lot, 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom :  if  death 
Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

*2.  To  agree,  to  arrange. 

“All  these  consorted  to  goe  to  Goa  together,  and  I 
determined  to  goe  with  them.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i., 
pt.  i.,  p.  222. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  associate  or  join  one’s  self,  to 
mix. 

“He  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men,  and  thinks 
himself  one.” — Locke:  Thoughts  on  Education. 

*C.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  match,  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  join. 

“  So  forth  they  pass,  a  well  consorted  payre 

Till  that  at  length  with  Archimage  they  meet.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  11. 

2.  To  associate  with. 

“And  they 

Consorted  other  deities,  replete  with  passions.” 

Chapman:  Iliad,  viii.  385. 

3.  To  unite  or  join  in  harmony. 

“  Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  twist  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long.”  Herbert. 

4.  To  accompany,  to  attend,  to  escort. 

“  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence.” 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  &  Jul.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  To  attend,  to  accompany. 

“ Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace!  ” 
Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  1. 

*ci>n-SOrt'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  consort;  -able.'] 

1.  Suitable  or  fit  to  be  associated  with. 

2.  Fit  to  be  compared  or  ranked  with;  compara¬ 
ble. 

“He  was  consortable  to  Charles  Brandon,  under  Henry 
VIII.  who  was  equal  to  him.” — Wotton. 

c6n-sort  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Consobt,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Joined,  associated,  united,  leagued. 

“  .  .  .  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords.” 

Shakesp..-  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,609. 

*2.  Joined  in  marriage,  united. 

“He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 

The  story  heard  attentive,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

*3.  In  harmony  or  accord. 

“Sundry  consorted  instruments  they  held  in  their 
arms.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

con-sort -er,  s.  [Eng.  consort;  -er.]  A  con¬ 
federate,  an  accomplice,  a  companion,  an  abettor. 

“All  and  every  their  coadjutors,  counsellors,  consorters, 
procurers,  abetters  and  maintainers.” — Burnet:  Records, 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  32. 

con-sor-tier,  s.  [Eng.  consort= concert,  and  suff . 
•der.]  One  who  takes  part  in  a  concert. 

“His  lordship  had  not  been  long  master  of  the  viol,  and 
a  Bure  consortier,  but  he  turned  composer.” — North:  Life 
of  Ld.  Guildford,  ii.  273.  (Davies.) 

con-sort  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Consobt,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  associating  or  keeping 
company  with. 

*COn-SOr  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  consortio,  from  consors.] 
Fellowship,  companionship,  association. 

“ .  .  .  study  thou  conversation,  and  be  critical  in  thy 
consortion.” — Sir  T.  Browne:  Christian  Morals,  ii.  9. 
COn'-SOr-tI§m,  s.  [Eng.  consort;  -ism.] 

Biol. :  The  union  of  animals  and  plants  in  one 
organization,  each  affording  accommodation  in 
some  respects  to  the  other.  It  was  discovered  by 
Max  Schultze  that  chlorophyll  constituted  the 
green  coloring  matter  in  Hydra  and  the  Planarian 
Vortex.  Lankester,  by  means  of  spectroscopic 
analysis,  proved  its  existence  in  Hydra  and  Spon- 
gilla.  Sorby  showed  that  chlorophyll-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  must  have  a  plant-like  nutritive  process ;  in 
fact,  they  are  vegetating  animals,  just  as  fly-traps 
are  regarded  as  carnivorous  plants.  Mr.  Patrick 
Geddes  subsequently  showed  that  the  green  Plan¬ 
arian  was  colored  by  chlorophyll,  which  gave  off 
oxygen  in  sunlight  like  a  plant.  The  parasitic 
character  of  the  yellow  cells  existing  in  various 
Radiolaria  was  shown  by  Cienkowski.  On  this  and 
other  animals  classed  as  Protozoa  and  Coelenterata 
there  are  parasitic  algse.  Consortism  is  called  also 
symbiosis,  and  algse  parasitic  on  animals  are  de¬ 
nominated  symbiotic.  ( Academy ,  No.  509,  Feb.  4, 

1882,  p.  86.) 


con  -sort-ship,  s.  [Eng.  consort;  -ship.]  The 
condition  or  position  of  a  consort;  fellowship, 
partnership,  companionship. 

“Thus,  consulting  wisely  with  the  state  of  times,  and 
the  child’s  disposition  and  abilities  of  containing,  must 
the  parent  either  keep  his  virgin,  or  labor  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  meet  consortship." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Consc., 
iv.  1. 

con-sound',  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  sound 
(q.v.).]  To  make  sound,  to  heal. 

con-sound',  *con-soud,  con-solde,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Fr.  consoude;  Ital.  consolida;  Lat.  con- 
solida= comfrey.  from  consolido= to  consolidate,  so 
named  from  its  healing  qualities.]  [Consolidate.] 
Botany : 

1.  Of  the  form  Consolde:  The  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  several  plants.  The  Greater  Consolde 
was  Symphytum  officinale,  the  middle  one  is 
thought  by  some  to  nave  been  Spiraea  Ulmaria,  but 
Britten  and  Holland  make  it  Ajuga  reptans;  the 
smaller  one  is  the  Daisy,  Beilis  perennis. 

2.  Of  the  forms  Consound  and  Consoud:  Various 
plants. 

IT  (1)  Comfrey  Consound:  Symphytum  officinale. 

!2)  King’s  Consound:  Delphinium  Consolida. 

3)  Less  Consound :  Beilis  perennis. 

4)  Middle  Consound :  Ajuga  reptans. 

5)  Saracen's  Consound:  Senecio  saracenicus. 
COn-spe-§If-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  con-,  and  Eng.  specific 
(q.  v.).l  Belonging  to  the  same  species.  (Athe¬ 
naeum,  Feb.  24, 1883,  p.  250.) 

*con-spect'-g,-ble,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conspectabilis,  from  conspectus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
spicio.]  Able  or  easy  to  be  seen,  conspicuous. 

♦con-spec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conspectio ,  from  con¬ 
spectus,  pa.  par.  of  conspicio.]  A  beholding  or 
looking  at. 

♦con-spec-tu  -I-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

conspectuitas,  from  conspectus — sight;  conspicio= 
to  see,  to  behold.]  The  organs  of  vision ;  faculty  of 
sight. 

♦con-spec-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  a  subject;  an  abstract,  a  synopsis,  a 
prospectus. 

♦con-sper  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  conspersio,  from  con- 
spersus,  pa.  par.  of  conspergo=to  sprinkle  about: 
con  —  cum  =  with,  together,  fully,  and  spargo  =  to 
scatter,  to  sprinkle.]  The  act  of  sprinkling ;  asper¬ 
sion. 

“  The  conspersion  and  washing  the  door  posts  with  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.” — Jer.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  142. 
(Latham.) 

con-splc-u-l-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conspicuitas,  from  conspicuus.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  conspicuous ;  conspicuousness,  brightness. 

“  .  .  .  midnight  may  vie  for  conspicuity  with  noon." 

— Glanville:  Scepsis. 

con-spic  -u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  conspicuus,  from  con¬ 
spicio  =  to  see  clearly :  con  —  cum  —  with,  together, 
fully,  and  spicio= to  see.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Plain  or  obvious  to  the  sight ;  visible  at  a  long 
distance. 

“The  morn,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  1.  646. 

2.  Notable,  attracting  the  eye. 

“  Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 

Signing  the  Cross,  the  Abbess  stood.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  11. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Attracting  the  mental  eye ;  notable,  famous, 
eminent. 

“To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous.” 

Addison:  Cato. 

2.  Above  the  ordinary ;  extraordinary. 

“ .  .  .  the  conspicuous  example  of  courage  set  by 
their  generals,  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

con-spic  -u-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  conspicuous; 
-iy-] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  manner  obvious  or  plain  to  the  eye ;  mani¬ 
festly,  plainly. 

“  Conspicuously  station’d,  one  fair  plant, 

A  tall  and  shining  holly,  ...” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  attract  the  eye. 

II.  Fig. :  Eminently,  notably,  remarkably. 

“These  methods  may  be  preserved  conspicuously,  and 
entirely  distinct.” — Watts:  Logic. 

con-spic'-R-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conspicuous; 
-ness.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  open  or 
obvious  to  the  sight. 

“  .  .  .  that  twilight,  which  is  requisite  to  their  con¬ 
spicuousness.” — Boyle:  Proem;  Essay. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 
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2.  The  quality  of  being  attracting  to  the  eye. 

“If  we  take  the  colors  of  the  female  goldfinch,  bull¬ 
finch,  or  blackbird,  as  a  standard  of  the  degree  of  con¬ 
spicuousness,  which  is  not  highly  dangerous  to  the  sitting 
female,  .  .  .  ” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169. 

II.  Fig.  :  Eminence,  fame,  notoriety. 

“ .  .  .  and  finding  in  themselves  strong  desires  of 
eonspicuousness,  with  small  abilities  to  attain  it,  .  .  .” 
— Boyle:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  803. 

c&n-splr  -$,-<} f,  *c6n-splr'-g,-§le,  ♦con-spyr- 

a-cy,  s.  [Lat.  conspiratio.)  [Conspiration.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  carrying  ont  of  some  illegal  purpose  or 
the  perpetration  of  some  crime ;  a  plot. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  concurrence  or  general  tendency  of  things  to 
one  end  or  event. 

“When  the  time  now  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for 
him,  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly 
things,  to  frame  fit  occasions  to  lead  him  unto  it.” — Sid¬ 
ney:  Arcadia. 

2.  A  combination- 

“So  is  the  conspiracy  of  her  several  graces  held  best 
together  to  make  one  perfect  figure  of  beauty.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

B.  Law:  A  secret  agreement  or  combination  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons  to  commit  any  unlawful 
act  that  may  injure  any  third  person  or  persons. 
Specifically  a  combining  falsely  and  maliciously  to 
indict,  or  to  procure  the  indicting  or  conviction  of 
any  innocent  person  of  felony.  Every  act  of  con¬ 
spiracy  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

cdn.-sp1r  -3.nt,  a.  [Fr.  conspirant ;  Lat.  conspi 
vans,  pr.  par.  of  conspiro=to  blow  together,  to  ac* 
cord :  con  =  cum  —  with,  together,  and  spiro  —  to 
breathe.]  Engaged  in  a  conspiracy;  conspiring, 
plotting. 

“  Conspirant  ’gainst  this  high-illustrious  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

con-spi-ra -tion,  *con-spir-a-sion,  *con- 
spir-a-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  conspiration ;  Lat.  conspira- 
tio,  from  conspiro. j 

1.  An  agreement  or  combination,  a  conspiracy. 

“  Whanne  his  seruauntis  by  conspiracioun  had  sworyn.” 
—  Wycliffe:  2  Paralip.  xxxiii.  24. 

2.  A  concurrence  or  agreement  in  tendency  to  any 
result. 

“ .  .  .  were  it  not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest 
were  too  potent  for  the  diversity  of  judgment.”— Decay  of 
Piety. 

3.  Harmony,  accord,  agreement. 

>  •  what  an  harmony  and  conspiration  there  is  be¬ 

twixt  all  these  laws,  .  .  .” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p. 
210. 

cdn-splr  -a-tor,  *con-spir-a-tour,  *con-spyr- 
a-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  conspiro .]  One  who  engages 
in  a  conspiracy ;  one  who  combines  or  conspires  with 
others  to  commit  any  unlawful  act. 

♦cdn-splr  -3-tress,  s.  [Eng.  conspirator) ,  and 
fern.  suff.  -ress.]  A  female  conspirator. 

“In  place  of  the  cool  conspiratress  .  .  .  there  stood 
by  his  side  a  passionate  woman.” — Maurice  Dering  (1864), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  91. 

*con-spire,  s.  [Conspire,  u.]  A  conspiracy,  an 
agreement,  a  compact. 

“  By  a  generall  conspire  to  know  no  woman  themselves 
and  disable  all  others  also.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
p.  136. 

cdn-sp’ire’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  conspirer;  Ital.  con- 
spirare ,  from  Lat.  conspiro— to  blow  together,  to 
accord.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  to  commit  any 
unlawful  act,  to  plot,  to  concert  a  crime,  to  hatch  a 
treason. 

“  .  .  .  swearing  allegiance  to  a  King  against  whom 
they  were  conspiring.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  agree  together,  to  concur,  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  tendency,  to  suit,  to  fit. 

“  Begin,  ye  captive  bands,  and  strike  the  lyre, 

The  time,  the  theme,  the  place,  and  all  conspire." 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

1[  Followed  by  to. 

“  Two  poets,  (poets  by  report 
Not  oft  so  well  agree,) 

Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora’s  court  ! 

Conspire  to  honor  thee.” 

Cowper:  Lines  Addressed  to  Dr.  Darwin. 

(2)  To  join  or  unite  with. 

“  .  .  .  we  must  know  whether  the  external  force  con¬ 
spires  with  or  opposes  the  internal  forces  of  the  body 
itself.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  v.  97. 


II.  Law:  To  combine  or  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  any  unlawful  act  to  the  injury  of  a 
third  person.  Specifically  to  combine  falsely  and 
maliciously  to  procure  the  indicting  or  conviction 
of  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  combine  for,  to  plan. 

“  Thus  smooth  he  ended,  yet  his  death  conspir’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  464. 

cdn-splre  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  conspire;  -ment.)  A 
conspiracy,  a  plot. 

“But  suche  a  false  conspirement 
Though  it  be  priue  for  a  throwe, 

God  wolde  not  it  were  vnknowe.” 

Gower:  i.  216. 

cdn-sp'ir  -er,  s.  [Eng.  conspir(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
conspires,  a  conspirator. 

cdn-spir'-Ing,  pr.  par.  a.&s  [Conspiee.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Plotting,  combining  in  a  conspiracy  or 
common  plan ;  united  in  a  plot. 

“  From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west. 
Conspiring  nations  come.” 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Uttered  or  breathed  simultaneously;  united. 

“  .  .  .  the  conspiring  voice 
Of  routed  armies,  when  the  field  is  won/’ 

Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  3. 

(2)  United  or  agreeing  in  a  common  tendency, 
concurring. 

”...  conspiring  changes  may  accumulate  on  the 
orbit  of  one  planet  .  .  .” — Herschel:  Astronomy  (6th 

ed.,  1858),  §  701. 

II.  Mech. :  Applied  to  powers  which  act  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  not  opposite  to  each  other ;  co-operating. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  entering  into  a  conspir¬ 
acy;  plotting. 

“Allay  their  rage  and  mutinous  conspiring.” 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  iv.  26. 

c6n-spir  -Ing-l^f,  adv.  [Eng. conspiring;  -ly.) 

1.  Lit. :  By  way  of  conspiracy  or  combination. 

“Either  violently  without  mutual  consent  for  urgent 

reasons,  or  conspiringly  by  plot  of  lust  or  cunning  malice.” 
— Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Fig.:  In  agreement  or  accord;  concurringly, 
unitedly. 

“.  .  .  these  three  joined  and  confederated,  as  it  were, 
are  conspiringly  propitious  and  favorable  to  us.” — Bar- 
row,  ii.  499. 

con-spls  -sate,  v.t.  [Lat.  conspissatus,  pa.  par. 
of  conspisso.)  To  make  thick  or  viscous,  to  thicken. 

“  For  that  which  doth  conspissate  active  is.” 

H.  More:  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  14.  (Davies.) 

con-spls-sa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conspissatio,  from 
conspissatus,  pa.  par.  of  conspisso  =  to  make  thick : 
con  =  cum  —  with,  together,  fully,  and  spisso  =  to 
thicken;  spissus=  thick.]  The  act  of  making  thick 
or  viscous ;  thickness. 

“  With  taste  and  color  by  natural  conspissation 

Of  things  dissever’d.” 

Ancient  Poem  in  Ashmole’s  Theat.  Chem.,  p.  176. 

con  -spur-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conspurco.)  To  defile, 
to  pollute.  ( Cockeram .) 

con-spur-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conspurcatio,  from 
conspurco=to  pollute:  con= cum— with ,  together, 
fully,  and  spurco=  to  make  foul,  to  pollute.]  The 
act  of  defiling  or  polluting ;  defilement,  pollution. 

con-sta-bil’-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  constabl(e) ;  -ity.) 
The  office  of  a  constable. 

“His  constability  ceases  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
is  over.” — Mis  son:  Travels  in  Eng.,  p.  128.  (Davies.) 

con-sta-ble,  *con-es-ta-ble,  s.  [Dan.  constabel; 
Sw.  konstapel;  Dut.  konnetabel;  Fr.  conn6table; 
O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  conestable ;  Sp.  condestable;  Port. 
condestavel;  Ital.  conestabile:  Low.  Lat.  conestab- 
ulus,  from  comes  stabuli—  (lit.)  count  of  the  stable.] 
[I.  1  (1).] 

I.  Formerly: 

1.  On  the  Continent: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  empire  during  the  latter  part  of 
its  existence:  The  comes  stabuli,  the  functionary 
from  which  the  mediaeval  constable  developed,  had 
(as  his  name  imported)  charge  of  the  stables  with 
the  horses  housed  therein.  He  was  not  a  plebeian 
groom,  but  a  high  functionary,  who  might  now  be 
called  Master  of  the  Horse.  The  English  word  con¬ 
stable  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  applied  to 
him  in  this  rudimentary  stage  of  his  development. 

(2)  In  France  and  some  other  continental  coun¬ 
tries  during  mediaeval  times:  Under  the  early 
French  kings  the  comes  stabuli,  now  transformed 
into  the  “  conestable ,”  was  a  high  functionary  of 
government.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 


army,  which  then  depended  for  success  a  good  deal 
upon  horsemen ;  was  judge  of  military  offenses,  and 
regulated  all  matters  of  chivalry.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  first  celebrated,  and  then  notorious 
military  leader,  known  to  the  French  as  the  Cone¬ 
stable,  and  in  English  history  as  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  who  fell  in  his  daring  attack  on  the  city 
of  Rome  on  May  5,  1527.  In  1627  the  office,  winch 
his  possession  of  it  had  rendered  immortal  in  his¬ 
tory,  was  abolished.  Napoleon  I.  revived  it,  but  it 
was  finally  brought  to  an  end  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

“  .  .  .  had,  since  the  eleventh  century,  given  to 

France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  Constables  and 
Marshals.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  In  England .  The  office  of  the  constable  crossed 
the  Channel  with  the  Norman  conquerors,  the  dig¬ 
nitary  who  filled  it  being  called  Lord  High  Con¬ 
stable.  The  functions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
his  French  brother.  As  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Chivalry  he  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
legal  functionaries,  and  his  power  in  this  direction 
had  to  be  abridged,  which  it  was  by  the  statute  13 
Richard  II.,  c.  2.  The  office  of  the  High  Constable, 
though  carrying  with  it  what  may  be  called  the 
Commander-in-chiefship  of  the  army,  was  heredi¬ 
tary,  being  attached  to  certain  manors.  It  was 
therefore  held  successively  by  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Essex,  with  their  heirs,  the  Staffords, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham.  In  1514,  Henry  VIII. 
discharged  the  manors  of  the  burden  of  furnishing 
hereditary  commanders  to  the  army  as  an  indirect 
means  of  dismissing  the  commanders  themselves. 
When,  in  1522,  the  then  existing  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  was  attainted  for  high  treason,  the  manors 
themselves  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 

Modern  Times :  In  this  country  there  are  in  the 
different  states  various  degrees  of  dignity  attached 
to  the  office  of  constable,  but  in  all  he  is  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  police  department,  and  in  most  of 
them  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  minor 
mandates  of  the  judiciary,  the  sheriff  being  usually 
the  chief  police  officer  and  performing  the  acts  of 
greater  importance  commanded  by  the  courts.  In 
some  places  the  functions  of  the  constable  are  con¬ 
fined  to  civil  causes,  while  in  others  he  has  both  a 
criminal  and  a  civil  sphere.  In  England  a  consta¬ 
ble  is  a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  district, 
and  serves  warrants,  summonses,  &c. 

H  Special  constables  are  respectable  citizens 
sworn  in  to  aid  the  regular  police  force  to  keep 
order  on  occasions  of  special  danger. 

III.  A  large  glass,  the  contents  of  which  one  is 
obliged  to  drink,  if  in  company  he  did  not  drink 
fair ;  that  is,  did  not  drink  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  company.  (Scotch.) 

1[  To  outrun  the  constable, to  overrunthe  constable  : 
To  spend  more  than  one  can  afford.  (Inelegant.) 

c&n-stab’-ler-^,  *c6n-st3'-bler-le,  *con-sta- 
bil-rie,  s.  [ O.ltal.  conestaboleria .]  [Constable.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  duties  of  a  guardian  or 
constable. 

“  Ye  will  take  the  constabilrie  of  myn  housholde  and  of 
all  the  lordship  of  my  londe  after  me.” — Merlin,  I.  ii.  373. 

2.  The  body  collectively  of  constables. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  or  district  of  a  constable. 

cdn'-st3-ble-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  constable;  -ship.) 
The  office  or  position  of  a  constable. 

“  This  keepership  is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of  the 
castle,  and  that  granted  out  in  lease.” — Carew:  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

con  -sta-bless,  *con-sta-blesse,  s.  [Eng.  con • 
stabl(e) ;  -ess.]  A  female  guardian  or  governor. 

“  Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place.” 

Chaucer:  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  4,963. 

c6n-stab'-3-l3-r^,  a.  &  s.  [Low.  Lat.  constabu- 

larius;  from  constabu lus = constable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  con¬ 
stables  ;  relating  to  the  office  of  a  constable. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  body  of  constables  in  any  town, 
district,  or  country. 

♦con-stab -fi-la-tor-^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  constabu- 
larius .]  A  constablery ;  the  jurisdiction  or  district 
of  a  constable. 

♦con  -stange,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  constantia .] 
Constancy. 

“  And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  besinesse.” 

Chaucer:  The  Clerkes  Tale,  8,884. 

con'-stan-?^,  s.  [Lat.  constantia;  Sp.  &  Port. 
constancia;  Ital.  constanza,  from  Lat.  constans= 
constant  (q.  v.).] 

♦1.  The  quality  of  being  constant:  immutability, 
unalterable  continuance,  stability,  fixedness. 

“  The  laws  of  God  himself  no  man  will  ever  deny  to  be 
of  a  different  constitution  from  the  former,  in  respect  of 
the  one’s  constancy,  and  the  mutability  of  the  other.” — 
Hooker. 


1)611,  b6^;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*2.  An  unvaried  and  unchanging  state ;  consist¬ 
ency. 

“  Constancy  of  character  is  what  is  chiefly  valued  and 
sought  for  by  naturalists.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
(1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  vol.  i.,  u.  214. 

t3.  Resolution,  firmness  of  mind,  steady  deter¬ 
mination  ;  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  perseverance. 

“ .  .  .  compared  you  to  those  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whose  constancy  in  suffering  pain,  and  whose  resolution 
in  pursuit  of  a  generous  end,  you  would  rather  imitate 
than  boast  of.” — Pope:  Letter  to  Blount  (1717). 

4.  Fidelity,  faithful  attachment. 

5.  Endurance  of  affection ;  permanence  of  love  or 
friendship. 

“  While  innocence  without  disguise, 

And  constancy  sincere.” 

Cowper:  The  Doves. 

6.  Consistency,  steadiness,  stability. 

”  .  .  .  integrity,  constancy,  or  any  of  the  virtues  of 
the  noble  family  of  Truth.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*7.  Certainty,  reality. 

“  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 

More  witnesseth  than  fancy’s  images 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

8.  Frequency. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  constancy, 
stability,  firmness,  and  steadiness:  “ Constancy 
respects  the  affections ;  stability  the  opinions ; 
steadiness  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution.  Constancy  pre¬ 
vents  from  changing,  and  furnishes  the  mind  with 
resources  against  weariness  or  disgust  of  the  same 
object;  it  preserves  and  supports  an  attachment 
under  every  change  of  circumstances :  stability  pre¬ 
vents  from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against 
the  movements  of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a 
diversity  of  objects  might  produce:  steadiness  pre¬ 
vents  from  deviating ;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear 
up  against  the  influence  of  humor,  which  tempera¬ 
ment  or  outward  circumstances  might  produce  ;  it 
fixes  on  one  course  and  keeps  to  it :  firmness  pre¬ 
vents  from  yielding ;  it  gives  the  mind  strength 
against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  may  be  exposed ; 
it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off  triumphant.” 

( Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Con  -St(int,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  constant;  Ital.  constante : 
from  Lat.  constans,  pr.  par.  of  consto— to  stand 
firm :  con=cum=vfith,  together,  and  sto= to  stand.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  Remaining  or  continuing  firm  or  fixed; 
not  fluid. 

“If  you  take  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  de- 
phlegmed  spirit  of  urine,  and  mix  them,  you  may  turn 
these  two  fluid  liquors  into  a  constant  body.” — Boyle: 
History  of  Firmness. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Unvaried  or  unvarying,  unchanging,  durable. 

“  The  world’s  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant,  in  nature  were  inconstancy.”  Cowley. 

*(2 )  Firm,  steady,  or  determined  in  mind;  un¬ 
shaken  or  unmoved  in  purpose  or  opinion ;  perse¬ 
vering. 

“The  lord  privy  seal  found  the  woman,  in  her  examina¬ 
tion,  constant  in  her  former  sayings.” — Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury:  Hist.  Henry  VIII.,  p.  472. 

(3)  Unchanging,  continuous,  unceasing. 

“  Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 

Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps.” 
Longfellow:  Coplas  de  Manrique  (Translation). 

(4)  Firm  and  steadfast  in  affection  ;  not  fickle  or 
changeable. 

“  .  .  .  they  yet  remained  constant  friends.” — Sidney. 
*(5)  Grave,  important. 

“  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are:  make  the  trial  of  it 
In  any  constant  question.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

+(6)  Certain,  sure,  firmly  attached  or  adhering. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

“He  shewed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion,  as  mod¬ 
eled  by  our  national  constitution;  and  was  constant  to  its 
offices  in  devotion,  both  in  public  and  in  his  family.” — • 
Addison:  Freeholder. 

*(7)  Evident,  acknowledged,  obvious,  beyond 
doubt  or  question.  (Lat.  constat.) 

“It  is  constant,  without  any  dispute,  that  if  they  had 
fallen  on  these  provinces  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
Gharleroy,  Neville,  Louvaine,  &c.,  would  have  cost  them 
neither  time  nor  danger.”— Sir  W.  Temple:  Works,  ii.  35. 

(8)  Frequent,  continual. 

II.  Math,  db  Physics:  Unvarying  or  unchanging. 
(See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math.  &  Physics:  That  which  is  not  subject  to 
change,  that  which  remains  invariable. 


IT  (1)  Arbitrary  or  indeterminate  constant : 

Math.:  A  constant  to  which  any  value  may  be 
assigned  at  pleasure.  Thus  in  the  algebraic  equa¬ 
tion  na  +  4  =  1  —  my,  n  and  m,  the  coefficients  of 
a  and  y  respectively,  may  have  any  arbitrary  value 
assigned  them  that  one  chooses. 

(2)  Constant  of  aberration,  of  friction,  &c. : 
Physics ,  Astron.,  dbc.:  A  constant  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  which  the  aberration,  friction,  or  any¬ 
thing  varying  within  equally  narrow  limits  may  at 
any  moment  be  determined. 

(3)  Determinate  constant : 

Math.:  One  which  cannot  be  so.  altered;  one 
which  remains  invariable,  as  the  ratio  between  the 
radius  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

(4)  Indeterminate  constant :  [Arbitrary  constant.) 

(5)  Variation  of  constants  : 

Math. :  This  strange  expression,  which  seems  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  means  that  what  is  theoret¬ 
ically  a  constant,  and  would  be  so  if  no  other  force 
operated,  is  made  variable  by  the  action  of  such  a 
force.  If,  for  instance,  the  orbit  of_a  planet  were  a 
constant,  a  perturbation  of  its  course  in  that  orbit 
might  and  would  be  effected  by  a  planet  being  in  its 
vicinity  as  it  passed  a  certain  point ;  the  constant 
would  then  for  a  time  become  a  variant. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  constant  and  con¬ 
tinual,  see  Continual  ;  for  that  between  constant 
and  durable,  see  Durable. 
constant  battery,  s. 

Elect. :  An  electric  battery  with  two  liquids.  It 
is  called  constant  because  its  action  remains  unim- 
aired  for  a  considerable  time.  Daniell’s,  Grove’s, 
unsen’s,  Smee’s,  and  other  batteries  are  of  this 
type. 

constant  currents,  s.  pi. 

Elect. :  Currents  of  electricity  produced  by  such 
batteries.  They  do  not  soon  lose  their  force. 

constant  forces,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Such  as  remain  invariable  or  unchang¬ 
ing. 

constant  quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Such  as  remain  invariable  or  unchanging 
while  others  increase  or  decrease. 

constant  white,  s. 

Pigments:  Sulphate  of  baryta.  When  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  free  from  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
whites  for  water-color  painting,  being  of  superior 
body  in  water,  though  not  in  oil.  It  is  called  also 
permanent  white  and  barytic  white.  (  Weale.) 

con-stan  -tia  (tia  as  shu),  s.  [So  named  from 
the  farms  of  Constantia  at  the  Cape.]  A  kind  of 
wine  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re¬ 
nowned  as  the  best  liqueur  wine  after  Tokay.  The 
vines  were  originally  brought  from  Shiraz,  in  Per¬ 
sia.  ( Ogilvie ,  dbc.) 

“  The  famous  Constantia  wine  is  the  product  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  farms  of  that  name  at  the  base  of  the  Table 
Mountain,  between  eight  and  nine  miles  from  Cape 
Town.” — McCulloch:  Diet.  Commerce. 

Con-stan-tl-no-pol  -I-tan,  a.  [Lat.  Constan- 
tinopolitanus  =  belonging  to  Constantinople,  so 
called  after  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine,  who 
changed  the  original  name  of  the  city,  Byzantium, 
to  Constantinople=the  city  of  Constantine;  Gr. 
polls—  a  city.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Constantinople 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Con'-st(ilLt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  constant;  -ly.] 

*1.  With  firmness,  constancy,  steadiness,  or  perse¬ 
verance. 

“  And  last  of  all  he  was  called  before  the  bishoppes 
in  a  common  assemblye  at  London,  where  he  so  con¬ 
stantly  defended  himselfe  .  .  .” — Frith:  Works;  Life,  p.  3. 
*2.  Patiently,  firmly. 

“  Does  our  nephew 

Bear  his  restraint  so  constantly,  as  you 

Deliver  it  ?” — Massinger:  Grand  Duke  of  Florence. 

3.  Continually,  frequently. 

“  .  .  .  was  constantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scottish 
marauders.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

con'-stat,  s.  [Lat.=it  is  evident  or  acknowl¬ 
edged;  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  const o=(l)  to 
stand  firm,  (2)  to  be  established  or  certain.] 

1.  Literally : 

Eng.  Law  : 

(1)  A  certificate  given  out  of  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  a  person  who  wises  to  plead  or  move 
for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that  court.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  appear 
upon  the  record  what  respects  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  name  given  to  an  exemplification  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Britain  of  the  enrollment  of  any 
letter  patent.  ( Eng .) 

*2.  Fig. :  A  certificate,  an  assurance ;  sure  evi¬ 
dence. 

“  We  have  a  co.^tat  for  his  British  nativity.”— Fuller: 
Worthies,  iii.  493. 


con-stel-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  con,  and  stellatus, 
pa.  par.  of  stello= to  cover  or  set  with  stars ;  stella— 
a  star.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  join  in  luster ;  to  shine  with  com 
bined  radiance  or  splendor. 

“The  several  things  which  engage  oui  affections  do,  in 
a  transcendent  manner,  shine  forth  and  constellate  in 
God.” — Boyle. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  unite  in  one  combined  radiance  or  splendor, 
as  stars. 

“  He  who  is  solicitous  for  his  own  improvement  must 
.  .  .  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals  their  character- 

istical  virtues,  and  constellate  in  himself  the  scattered 
graces  .  .  .’’—Rambler,  No.  201. 

(2)  To  ennoble,  to  illumine,  to  enlighten. 

“.  .  .  those  that  constellate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  ai* 
heroic  mind.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  561. 

(3)  To  doom,  to  fate. 

“  I  am  at  the  best  but  a  porter  constellated  to  carry  uj> 
and  down  the  world  a  vile  carcass.” — W.  de  Britaine 
Humane  Prudence  (1686),  p.  91. 

con -stel-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Constel' 

LATE,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Clustered  like  stars. 

2.  Starlike,  star-shaped. 

“  The  constellated  flower  [daisy]  that  never  sets.” 

Shelley:  The  Question. 

3.  Doomed,  fated. 

con-stel-la -tion,  *con-stel-la’-<)ion,  *con- 
Stel-la-cioun,  s.  [Ger.  konstellation ;  Fr^  constel¬ 
lation  ;  Sp.  constelacion ;  Port,  constellagdo ;  Ital. 
constellazione,  all  from  Lat.  constellatio  (genit.  con- 
stellationis) :  con— cum = with,  together,  and  stella 
— a  star.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  astronomical  sense.  [II.  1,  2.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  planet  or  star ;  fortune. 

“  To  be  bore,  other  bygete  in  suche  constellacioun.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman. 

*(2)  Fate,  destiny. 

“  It  is  constellacion,  which  causeth  all  that  a  man  doeth.*' 

Gower,  i.  21. 

(3)  Illuminations  or  fireworks. 

“.  .  .  they  now,  in  honor  of  the  victorious  champion 
of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of  Amsterdam  with 
showers  of  splendid  constellations.”  —  Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(4)  An  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 

II.  Astronomy: 

*1.  Originally :  The  relative  positions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  planets  at  a  given  moment. 

2.  Now:  A  number  of  fixed  stars,  grouped,  for 
more  easy  identification,  within  the  limits  of  an 
imaginary  figure,  supposed  to  be  traced  upon  the 
vault  of  heaven.  Eighty-three  constellations  are 
recognized  by  modem  astronomers.  The  ancients 
had  forty-eight,  of  which  forty-seven  are  still 
accepted,  the  remaining  one,  Antinoiis,  being  now 
included  in  Aquila.  Hevelius,  of  Dantzic,  a  distin¬ 
guished  astronomer,  who  flourished  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  intercalated  nine  others ;  and  finally 
Lacaille,  who  prosecuted  astronomical  researches 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  1751  to  1755,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Government,  found  it 
needful  to  add  twenty-seven  more,  mostly  in  regions 
of  the  sky  which  the  ancients  never  beheld.  The 
eighty-three  recognized  constellations  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

(1)  The  twenty  ancient  northern  constellations : 

L  Andromeda,  Eng.  name,  Andromeda ;  2.  Aquila,  the 
Eagle ;  3.  Auriga,  the  Charioteer  ;  4.  Bootes,  Bootes  ;  6. 
Cassiopea,  Cassiopea ;  6.  Cepheus,  Cepheiis ;  7.  Corona 
borealis,  the  Northern  Crown  ;  8.  Cygnus,  the  Swan  ;  9. 
Delphinus,  the  Dolphin;  10.  Draco,  the  Dragon  ;  11.  Equal 
leus,  Equuleus ;  12.  Hercules,  Hercules ;  13.  Lyra,  the 
Lyre  ;  14.  Ophiuchus  or  Serpentarius,  the  Serpent-bearer ; 
15.  Pegasus,  the  Flying  Horse  ;  16.  Perseus,  Perseus  ;  17. 
Sagitta,  the  Arrow  ;  18.  Triangulum,  the  Triangle ;  19. 
Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear  ;  20.  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little 
Bear. 

(2)  The  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  constellations  : 

1.  Aries,  the  Ram  ;  2.  Taurus,  the  Bull ;  3.  Gemini,  the 
Twins  ;  4.  Cancer,  the  Crab  ;  5.  Leo,  the  Lion  ;  6.  Virgo 
the  Virgin  ;  7.  Libra,  the  Balance  ;  8.  Scorpio,  the  Scorl 
pion ;  9.  Sagittarius,  the  Archer ;  10.  Capricornus,  the 
Goat  ;  11.  Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer ;  12.  Pisces’  the 
Fishes. 

(3)  The  fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations : 

1.  Ara,  the  Altar;  2.  Argo  Navis,  the  ship  Argo;  a 

Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog  ;  4.  Canis  Minor,  the  Little 
Dog ;  5.  Centaurus,  the  Centaur ;  6.  Cetus,  the  Whale  • 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  w8re,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw’ 
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7.  Corona  Australis,  the  Southern  Crown  ;  8.  Corvus,  the 
Crow ;  9.  Crater,  the  Cup ;  10.  Eridanus,  Eridanus ;  11. 
Hydra,  the  Hydra  ;  12.  Lepus,  the  Hare  ;  18.  Lupus,  the 
Wolf  ;  14.  Orion,  Orion  ;  15.  Piscis  Australis,  the  South¬ 
ern  Fish. 

(4)  The  nine  introduced  by  Hevelius: 

1.  Camelopardus,  the  Giraffe ;  2.  Canes  Venatici,  the 
Hunting  Dogs  ;  8.  Coma  Berenices,  Berenice’s  Hair  ;  4. 
Lacerta,  the  Lizard  ;  5.  Leo  Minor,  the  Lesser  Lion  ;  6. 
Lynx,  the  Lynx  ;  7.  Monoceros,  the  Unicorn  ;  8.  Sextans, 
the  Sextant ;  9.  Yulpecula,  the  Fox. 

(5)  Lacaille’s  twenty-seven  southern  constella¬ 
tions  as  revised : 

1.  Antlia  Pneumatica  (abbreviated  into  Antlia),  the 
Air-pump  ;  2.  Apparatus,  v el  Oflicina,  Sculptoris  (Sculp¬ 
tor),  the  Sculptor’s  Workshop  ;  3.  Apus,  the  Bird  of  Para¬ 
dise  ;  4.  Coela  Sculptoria  (Coelum),  the  Sculptor’s  Tools  ; 

6.  Chameleon,  the  Chamelion  j  6.  Circinus,  the  Compass  ; 

7.  Columba,  the  Dove ;  8.  Crux,  or  Crux  australis,  the 

Southern  Cross  ;  9.  Dorado,  the  Swordfish  ;  10.  Equuleus 
Pictorius  (Pictor),  the  Painter’s  Easel ;  11.  Fornax,  the 
Furnace ;  12.  Grus,  the  Crane ;  13.  Horologium,  the 

Clock ;  14.  Hydrus,  the  Water  Snake ;  15.  Indus,  the 
Indian  ;  16.  Microscopium,  the  Microscope :  17.  Mons 
Mensse  (Mensa),  the  Table  Mountain ;  18.  Musca,  the 
Bee  ;  19.  Norma,  the  Rule  ;  20.  Octans,  the  Octant ;  21. 
Pavo,  the  Peacock  ;  22.  Phoenix,  the  Phoenix  ;  23.  Piscis 
Volans  (Volans),  the  Flying  Fish;  24.  Reticulum,  the 
Net ;  25.  Telescopium,  the  Telescope ;  26.  Toucan,  the 
Toucan ;  27.  Triangulum  Australis,  the  Southern  Tri¬ 
angle. 

[See  all  these  words  in  their  several  places.]  The 
several  stars  are  designated  by  Greek  letters,  as 
Alpha  Lyrse,  Gamma  Persei.  The  more  important 
have  also  distinctive  names,  as  Arcturus=Alpha 
BoOtis  ;  Aldebaran  =  Alpha  Tauri ;  Bellatrix=Gam- 
ma  Orionis. 

*con  -ster,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Construe.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  construe,  to  explain. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  conjecture. 

“  Conster  what  this  is,  and  tel  not ; 

For  I  am  fast  sworne,  I  may  not.” 

Wyat:  A  Riddle  of  a  Gift  given  by  a  Lady. 
♦con  -Ster-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  consternatus,  pa. 
par.  of  consterno=  to  terrify,  to  affright,  from  Fr. 
consterner .]  To  strike  with  consternation. 

“  The  king  of  Astopia  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
consternated  at  this  association.” — The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 
(Nares. ) 

con-ster-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  consternation;  Sp. 
consternation ;  Port,  consternagao ;  Ital.  conster- 
nazione ,  from  Lat.  consternatio  (genit.  consterna- 
tionis)  =consternation  ;  consterno=to  strew  over,  to 
bestrew :  con  =  together,  and  sterno  —  ...  to 

strew.]  Such  a  combination  of  surprise,  wonder, 
and  terror  as  to  literally  or  figuratively  prostrate 
the  individual  thus  affected. 

“  .  .  .  the  chiefs  around, 

In  silence  wrapp’d,  in  consternation  drown’d, 
Attend  the  stern  reply.” 

Pope :  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ix.,  1.  556-8. 
♦con-stille',  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  still 
(q.v.).]  To  distill,  to  drop. 

“  Som  drope  of  thi  grace  adowne  to  me  constille.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  62. 

con’-sti-pate,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  constiper;  Ital.  costi- 
pare ;  Sp.  constipar,  from  Lat.  constipo=to  press  or 
crowd  closely  together :  con= together,  and  stipo= 
to  press,  to  crowd.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  crowd  together  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
thicken,  to  condense. 

“  There  might  arise  some  vertiginous  motions  or  whirl¬ 
pools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the  atoms  might 
be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle  of  those  whirlpools, 
and  there  constipate  one  another  into  great  solid  globes.” 
— Bentley. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.  v.) 

II.  Medicine: 

*1.  Gen. :  To  obstruct  by  filling  up  capillary  or 
other  passages. 

“  it  is  not  probable  that  any  aliment  should  have  the 
quality  of  entirely  constipating  or  shutting  up  the  capil¬ 
lary  vessels.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Spec.:  To  render  costive,  to  bind.  [Constipa¬ 
tion.] 

“  Omitting  honey,  which  is  laxative,  and  the  powder 
of  some  loadstones  in  this,  doth  rather  constipate  and 
bind  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly.”—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

con'-sti-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Constipate.] 
con-stl-pa'-ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Constipate.] 
con-stl-pa-tion,  s.  [Fr.  constipation ;  Prov. 
constipacio;  Sp.  constipacion ;  Port,  constipagao; 
Ital.  constipazione,  all  from  Lat.  constipatio  —  a 
crowding  together.]  [Constipate.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  crowding  anything  into  smaller 
space ;  the  state  of  being  so  crowded ;  condensation. 

“  This  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  spirits,  and  con¬ 
stipation  of  the  tangible  parts.” — Bacon:  Rat.  Hist. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.  v.) 


II.  Med. :  An  undue  retention  of  the  faces  or 
their  imperfect  evacuation.  When  the  morbid 
affection  is  but  slight  it  is  of  little  moment.  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  is  headache,  more  rarely 
vertigo ;  while  if  the  disease  be  protracted  and 
severe,  colic,  haemorrhoids,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  or  even  ileus  or  enteritis,  the  last 
two  fatal  diseaseSj  may  be  the  result.  In  many 
cases  constipation  is  from  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
liver,  or  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  in  some  cases  is  moreover 
distended  by  flatus.  In  many  cases  it  is  produced 
by  the  eating  of  an  undue  quantity  of  food,  or  of 
food  that  is  indigestible.  It  is  continually  present 
in  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  Purgatives  may 
temporarily  remove  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels, 
but  without  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air  no 
permanent  cure  can  be  expected. 

*con-sti-tue,  V.  t.  [Fr.  constituer. [Consti¬ 
tute,  v.~]  To  constitute  or  appoint. 

“  Thair  being  ane  gift  and  diepositioun  of  the  said 
chaplanries — to  the  provest,  baillies,  counsaill  and  comitie 
of  Glasgw,  makand  ande  constituande  thame  patronis  of 
the  samyn,  .  .  .” — Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1594  (ed.  1814),  p.  78. 

con  stlt  -u-en-cjy,  s.  [Eng.  constituent ) ;  -cy.] 
A  body  of  voters  who  have  the  privilege  of  electing 
members  of  a  representative  body.  [Representa¬ 
tion.]  Also  used  generally  of  any  body  of  sup¬ 
porters. 

con-stit-n-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  constituant;  Sp. 
constituyente ;  Port,  constituente,  all  from  Lat.  con- 
stituens  (genit.  constituentis) ,  pr.  par.  of  constituo 
—to  set  or  put  together:  con— together,  and  statuo 
=to  cause  to  stand,  to  set  up.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constituting,  making,  composing, 
elemental.  Used — 

(1)  Of  things  material. 

“It  is  impossible  that  the  figures  and  sizes  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  particles  should  be  so  justly  adapted  as  to  touch 
one  another  in  every  point.” — Bentley:  Serm. 

“  .  .  .  the  constituent  atoms  of  a  compound,  ...” 

— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed. ),  viii.,  p.  213. 

(2)  Of  persons  individually  or  collectively. 

“  For  the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted 
with  the  bill  .  .  .” — Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

If  Constituent  Assembly  of  France : 

Hist. :  The  same  as  National  Assembly  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

fl.  A  being,  person,  or  thing  which  constitutes, 
forms,  or  produces  anything. 

“Their  first  composure  and  origination  requires  a 
higher  and  nobler  constituent  than  chance.” — Hale:  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Mankind. 

2.  That  of  which  anything  is  made  up.  Used— 

(1)  When  atoms  of  matters  or  aggregations  of 
anything  merely  physical  constitute  the  body. 

“Mr.  Sorby  finds  plates  of  mica  to  be  also  a  constit¬ 
uent  of  slate-rock.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
xiv.  416. 

“We  know  how  to  bring  these  constituents  together, 
and  to  cause  theta  to  form  water.” — Ibid.,  i.  9. 

(2)  When  persons  constitute  the  body. 

(а)  Sing. :  One  who  appoints  an  agent. 

(б)  PI.  (Spec.) :  Voters  electing  a  representative 
or  official. 

con'-sti-tute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  constitutus,  pa.  par.  of 
constituo— to  cause  to  stand  together,  to  establish: 
co»=cim=with,  together,  and  statuo— to  place,  to 
settle;  Fr.  constituer;  Sp.  constituir;  Ital.  constit- 
wire.] 

1.  To  establish,  enact,  or  appoint;  to  found,  to 
settle. 

“We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  law¬ 
ful  authority,  not  against  the  law  of  God.”— Taylor:  Holy 
Living. 

*2.  To  set  up,  to  establish,  to  give  existence  to,  to 
found. 

“  This  Brutus  had  three  sonnes,  who  constituted  three 
kingdoms.” — Stow:  Memorable  Antiquities. 

3.  To  make  up  or  compose;  to  give  existence, 
form,  or  character  to. 

“The  different  forms  of  bones,  when  united  according 
to  various  mechanical  contrivances,  constitute  the  skele¬ 
ton.” — Todd  <£-  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi., 

p.  126. 

4.  To  appoint,  establish,  or  depute  to  an  office. 

“Me  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine.”  _ 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

|f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  constitute, 
to  appoint,  and  to  depute:  “The  act  of  choosing 
some  person  or  persons  for  an  office,  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms :  constitute  is  a  more  solemn 
act  than*  appoint,  and  this  than  depute :  to  consti¬ 
tute  is  the  act  of  a  body ;  to  appoint  and  depute, 
either  of  a  body  or  an  individual :  a  community  con¬ 
stitutes  any  one  their  leader ;  a  monarch  appoints 
his  ministers  ;  an  assembly  deputes  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  To  constitute  implies  the  act  of  making  as 


well  as  choosing ;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is 
new  ;  in  appointing ,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is 
new.  A  person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  judge 
as  circumstances  may  require ;  a  successor  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  not  constituted.  Whoever  is  consti¬ 
tuted  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  derived 
from  the  highest  sources  of  human  power,  common 
consent ;  whoever  is  appointed  derives  his  authority 
from  the  authority  of  others,  and  has,  consequently, 
but  limited  power;  no  individual  can  appoint  an¬ 
other  with  authority  equal  to  his  own ;  whoever  is 
deputed  has  private  and  not  public  authority  :  his 
office  is  partial,  often  confined  to  the  particular 
transaction  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individ¬ 
uals.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

|[  For  the  difference  between  to  constitute  and  to 
form,  see  Form  ;  for  that  between  to  constitute  and 
to  frame,  see  Frame. 

♦con-sti-tute,  s.  [Lat.  constitutum,  neut.  pa. 
par.  of  constituo .]  That  which  is  established  or  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  an  established  law. 

“A  man  that  will  not  obey  the  king’s  constitute.” 

Preston:  Trag.  of  Combises  (about  1561). 

con  -sti-tu-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Constitute,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  oar.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Appointed,  established,  enacted. 

2.  Composed,  made  up. 

3.  Naturally  framed. 

con  -stl-tu  ter,  *con-sti-tu-tour,  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
stitute)  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes, 
appoints,  or  establishes. 

con-sti-tu-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Consti¬ 
tute,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  appointing,  establishing,  or  com¬ 
posing. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  framing;  com¬ 
position. 

con-sti-tu  -tion,  *con-sty-tu-cyone,  *con- 
Sti-tu-cion,  s.  [Fr.  constitution;  Sp.  constitucion ; 
Ital.  constituzione,  from  Lat.  constitutio,  from  con¬ 
stitutus,  pa.  par.  of  constituo—  to  establish,  to  con¬ 
stitute.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  constituting,  making  up, 
or  forming. 

“  Cons tytucy one.  Constitucio — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  constituting,  establishing,  or  enact¬ 
ing  ;  enactment,  establishment. 

3.  An  established  form  of  government ;  a  system 
of  law  and  customs.  [II.  1.] 

4.  Any  particular  law,  rule,  or  regulation;  an 
established  custom ;  an  institution  or  usage. 
[II.  2.1 

5.  The  manner  or  nature  of  composing  or  making 
up  a  compound ;  the  principles  according  to  which 
compounds  are  made. 

“  Throughout  this  discourse  the  main  stress  has  been 
laid  on  chemical  constitution.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3d  ed.),  ix.  239. 

6.  The  state  or  nature  of  being;  the  particular 
texture  of  the  component  parts  ;  the  natural  quali¬ 
ties  of  any  compound  material  hody. 

“  .  .  .  the  physical  constitiCtion  of  the  sun.” — Her- 
schel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.,  1858),  §  385. 

*7.  A  corporeal  frame. 

“Amongst  many  bad  effects  of  this  oily  constitution, 
there  is  one  advantage;  such  who  arrive  to  age  are  not 
subject  to  stricture  of  fibers.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

8.  The  temper  or  disposition  of  the  body  in  re¬ 
lation  to  health  or  disease  ;  natural  strength  of  the 
hody. 

“  .  .  .  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance, 
and  in  manners.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

9.  A  disposition  or  temper  of  mind ;  mental  quali¬ 
ties. 

“He  cannot  limit  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  it 
alone,  but  endeavors  to  ascertain  its  position  in  a  series 
to  which  the  constitution  of  his  mind  assures  him  it  must 
belong.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiii.  377. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Political  Econ.,  Government,  <&c. :  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  popularly  with  great  vagueness. 
The  natives  of  England  speak  with  pride  of  the 
British  “  constitution.”  Each  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  a  “  constitution,”  while  the  Federal 
“constitution”  holds  them  all  together.  During 
the  democratic  uprising  in  Continental  Europe  in 
1848,  the  people  in  each  country  demanded  that  their 
despotic  sovereigns  should  grant  them  a  “constitu¬ 
tion.”  In  all  these  cases  the  constitution  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  great  body  politic  with  regard  to 
such  fundamental  matters  as  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  power  and  authority.  In  the  uprisings 
in  1848,  the  constitution  sought  was  an  instrument 
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having  the  force  of  solemn  compact,  by  which  the 
despot,  who  had  hitherto  ruled  alone,  or  nearly 
alone,  gave  a  substantial  share  of  his  power  to  his 
subjects,  so  as  to  render  them  in  a  manner  self-gov- 
erned.  In  the  United  States,  whether  the  state  in 
point  was  founded  before  or  after  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  it  was  an  engagement  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  society  as  to  the  political  powers 
which  they  should  respectively  exercise.  In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  constitution  it  is  the  complex  political  organiza¬ 
tion  which  lias  grown  up  during  the  many  centuries 
that  the  British  people  have  existed,  and  which 
consequently  has  a  stability  and  an  adaptation  to  all 
classes.  One  reason  of  the  successful  working  of 
the  American  and  the  British  constitutions  has 
been  their  mixed  character.  No  class  of  men  are 
morally  capable  of  wielding  supreme  power  with¬ 
out  abusing  it.  A-Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  Tiberius,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  emperors,  show  what  uncon¬ 
trolled  royal  power  can  do.  The  French  Reign  of 
Terror,  when  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  shows  to  what  depths  un¬ 
checked  democracy  can  fall.  The  tyranny  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  Popedom  forever  teaches  that  unlimited 
power  cannot  be  trusted  even  in  sacred  hands.  In 
a  national  organization  no  class  should  be  allowed 
all  that  it  desires  to  obtain  ;  its  claims  should.  be 
conceded  only  with  reference  to  the  counter  claims 
of  others.  When  this  is  the  case,  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  obtain  more  liberty  and 
ain  more  real  advantage  than  if  any  single  class, 
ing,  nobles,  or  common  people,  had  their  way. 
By  the  State  and  National  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
National  and  State  legislatures;  the  executive 
power  in  the  president  and  governors,  both  of  whom 
are  elected  and  removed  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
judiciary  interpret  the  law,  and  are  in  turn  re¬ 
strained  by  written  statutes  and  prescription.  The 
rights  of  the  people  are  guarded  by  the  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  act,  and  by  the  further  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  of  both  the  state  and  the  national  charters.  The 
jury  trial  stands  as  a  bar  to  malicious  persecution. 
Should  an  exigency  arise  necessitating  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state  or  of  the  nation,  the 
change  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  ratified 
by  them.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
it  now  stands  consists  of  7  original  articles  and  15 
articles  of  amendment,  the  last  one  being  that 
enfranchising  the  negro  slaves.  It  was  originally 
framed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
met  at  Philadelphia,  and  finally  adopted  it  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,1787.  It  became  the  law  of  the  land  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  1789.  In  the  British 
constitution  legislative  power  isplacedin  the  hands 
of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons ;  the  exec¬ 
utive  power  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign,  but  really  in  those  of  responsible  ministers. 
The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  judges,  not 
removable  except  for  very  serious  fault ;  while  the 
jury  system  affords  a  guarantee  that  no  one  can  be 
pronounced  guilty  unless  twelve  of  his  peers  see 
their  way  to  convicting  him  of  the  offense.  Nor 
can  one  be  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  period  with¬ 
out  being  brought  to  trial ;  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  may  be  applied  for,  which  requires  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  produced  for  trial  within  a  certain  time 
or  released.  These  fundamental  arrangements  are 
not  like  the  changeless  laws  of  nature.  A  consti¬ 
tution  made  directly  or  indirectly  by  men  may  be 
altered  by  men,  and,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
when  parts  of  the  constitution  are  systematically 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  society,  society,  speaking 
by  its  mouthpiece  the  legislature,  can  meet  the 
crisis  by  enacting  that  they  shall  be  temporarily 
suspended  or  permanently  repealed. 

“If  this  [the  freedom  and  independency  of  parliament] 
be  shaken,  our  constitution  totters.  If  it  be  quite  removed, 
— our  constitution  falls  into  ruin.” — Bolingbroke:  Disser¬ 
tation  upon  Parties. 

f2.  Ecclesiology : 

Apostolic  Constitution :  Ordinances  for  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church,  particularly  the  apostolic  con¬ 
stitutions  and  a  collection  of  regulations  attributed 
to  the  Apostles,  and  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
by  St.  Clement,  whose  name  they  bear.  Their 
authenticity  has  been  greatly  questioned, 

“  Constitution ,  properly  speaking  in  the  sense  of  the 
civil  law,  is  that  law  which  is  made  and  ordained  by  some 
king  or  emperor;  yet  the  canonists,  by  adding  the  word 
sacred  to  it.  make  it  to  signify  the  same  as  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  canon.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Scots  Law : 

Decree  of  Constitution:  A  decree  by  which  the 
extent  of  a  debt  or  obligation  is  ascertained.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  those  decrees  which 
are  requisite  to  found  a  title  in  the  person  of  the 
creditor  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  debtor  or 
the  original  creditor.  ( Ogilvie .) 

If  Constitutions  of  Clarendon : 

Eng.  Ch.  &  Civil  Hist. :  Constitutions,  in  the  sense 
of  laws  or  regulations,  made  at  a  Council  held 
at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  on  January  25,  1164. 
They  were  designed  to  define  the  boundary-line 
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between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
did  so  in  a  sense  favorable  to  the  civil  power. 
On  this  account  Thomas  h  Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused  to  sign  them,  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  done  so. 
This  led  to  the  feud  between  him  and  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  ultimately  caused  his  assassination, 
on  December  29, 1170. 

If  For  the  difference  between  constitution  and 
government ,  see  Government. 

con-stl-tu  -tion-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  constitutionnel , 
from  constitution .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  constitution  or 
established  form  of  government. 

“  .  .  .  the  perilous  Constitutional  crisis  which  seemed 
inevitable  at  the  close  of  last  week.” — London  Times. 

2.  Founded  on  or  consistent  with  an  established 
form  of  government ;  legal,  according  to  law. 

“  A  nation  which  held  so  strictly  to  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  precedent,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
.  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii., 
§  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 

3.  Inbred  in  the  constitution ;  radical,  connate, 
natural ;  affecting  the  constitution. 

“  It  is  not  probable  that  any  constitutional  illness  will 
be  communicated  with  the  small-pox  by  inoculation.” — 
Sharp:  Surgery. 

4.  Beneficial  to  or  done  for  the  sake  of  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  walk  or  other  exercise  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  bodily  health.  ( Colloquial .) 

Con-stI-tu’-tion-al-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  constitutional ; 
-ism.]  The  theory  or  principles  on  which  a  consti¬ 
tution  is  based. 

“The  aim  of  this  form  of  government  is  to  keep  a  mid¬ 
dle  path,  so  as  to  annihilate  despotism  and  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  arrest  the  development  of 
democratic  ideas.  Such  is  evidently  the  principle  of  con¬ 
stitutionalism,  .  .  — S.  Edwards:  Polish  Captivity, 
ii.  30. 

con-stl-tu'-tion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng,  constitutional ; 
-ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {Gen.):  Any  one  who  defends  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  or  is  said  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  party  to  which  he  belongs  to  do  so. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  {PI.),  {Spec.) :  A  name  assumed  by 
the  Conservatives,  with  a  few  Whigs,  in  August, 
1867.  It  never  took  root  as  a  distinct  party  name, 
and,  after  being  employed  for  two  or  three  years, 
gradually  died  away. 

fcon-stl-tu-tion-al’-I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  constitution- 

nalite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  constitutional  or 
consistent  with  an  established  form  of  government ; 
legality. 

“In  place  of  that  you  have  got  into  your  idle  pedan¬ 
tries,  cons ti tutionali ties,  bottomless  cavilings  and  ques¬ 
tionings  about  written  laws  for  my  coming  here.” — Car¬ 
lyle. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  constitutional  or 
inherent  in  the  body  naturally. 

tcon-stl-tu  -tion-al-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  constitu¬ 
tional;  - ize .]  To  take  a  constitutional,  or  a  walk 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health. 

con-stl-tu’-tion-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  constitution¬ 
al;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  accordance  or  consistently  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  form  of  government ;  legally. 

“ .  .  .  nothing  would  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
that  an  assemblyof  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
together  without  authority  from  the  Great  Seal,  was  con¬ 
stitutionally  a  Parliament.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution  or  natural 
disposition  of  the  body ;  naturally. 

“He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts,  but  consti¬ 
tutionally  prone  to  insolence  .  .  .” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  With  a  view  to  benefit  the  health. 

♦con-stl-tu ’-tion-a-rjr,  a.  [Eng.  constitution; 

•ary.]  The  same  as  Constitutional  (q.  v.). 

con-stl-tu’-tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  constitution;  -is#.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {Gen.)  :  One  who  adheres  to  or  sup¬ 
ports  the  constitution ;  a  constitutionalist. 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  admit  the 
nominal  division  of  Constitutionists  and  Anti-constitu- 
tionists.” — Bolingbroke:  On  Parties,  L.  19. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  (Spec.) :  A  name  given  to  those  who 
accepted  the  decision  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  that  101  propositions 
in  the  Commentary  of  Quesnel  were  heretical.  They 
were  called  also  Acceptants.  They  consisted  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  allies;  the  Jansenists  were  on  the 
other  side,  and  were  called  Appellants  and  Recus¬ 
ants. 

con’-stl-tu-tlve,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  constitu¬ 
tive,  from  constitutus,  pa.  par.  of  constituo;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  constitutivo.] 


constraining 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  constituting, 
framing,  or  producing  anything;  elemental,  pro¬ 
ductive,  composing. 

“  .  .  .  neither  naturally  constitutive  nor  merely  de¬ 

structive,  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  enact,  constitute,  or  estab¬ 
lish. 

II.  Logic,  dtc.:  Predicating  that  something  A 
riori  determines  how  something  else  must  or  is  to 
e ;  the  opposite  of  regulative  (q.  v.). 

con-stl-tti'-tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  constitutive, 
•ly.]  In  a  constitutive  manner. 

fcon'-stl-tu-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  Ono  w;ho  or  that 
which  constitutes  or  composes ;  a  constituent. 

“  .  .  .  elocution  is  only  an  assistant,  but  not  a  con¬ 
stitutor,  of  eloquence.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  vii.;  On 
Eloquence. 

con-strain’,  *con  streign,  *constreinen,  *con- 
streynen,  *constreynyn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  constrain- 
dre,  from  Lat.  constringo  —  to  bind  together,  to 
fetter:  con=  cum— with,  together,  and  stringo  =  to 
draw  tight;  Fr.  contraindre:  Ital.  constrignere, 
constringere ;  Sp.  constrehir ;  Port .  constringir.] 

*1.  Literally  : 

1.  To  bring  into  a  narrow  compass,  to  compress, 
to  shrink. 

“Sumtyme  sche  constreynede  and  schronk  hir  seluen 
lycke  to  the  comune  mesure  of  men.” — Chaucer:  Boe¬ 
thius,  p.  5. 

2.  To  restrain,  hinder,  or  keep  down  by  force. 

“  My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.” — Dry  den. 

3.  To  bind,  to  tie. 

“With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constrains.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.,  1.  36. 

4.  To  confine,  to  press,  to  clasp,  to  hold  tightly. 

“  And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  constrains.” 

Dryden. 

5.  To  imprison,  to  shut  up,  to  confine. 

“  Constrain’d  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-color’ d  plumes,  a  chatt’ring  pye.” 

Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

♦1.  To  bind,  to  constringe. 

“When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  430. 

2.  To  restrain,  to  withhold,  to  keep  back  or  down. 
“ .  .  .  overweak  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil; 

or  after,  when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it.” — 
Raleigh. 

3.  To  force,  to  compel;  to  urge  with  irresistible 
power. 

“  Constreynyn.  Compello,  cogo,  coarceo,  arto,  urgeo.”— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

“  .  •  •  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained 
to  take  a  step  of  awful  importance.” — Macaulay:  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*4.  To  necessitate,  to  compel. 

“  When  to  his  lust  TEgysthus  gave  the  rein, 

Did  fate  or  we  th’  adult’rous  act  constraint ” 

Pope .  Homer;  Odyssey  i.  46. 

*5.  To  urge  on. 

“  .  .  .  the  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me.” — Job 
xxxii.  18. 

*6.  To  ravish,  to  force,  to  violate,  to  do  violence 
to. 

*7.  To  produce  in  opposition  to  nature. 

“ .  .  .  constrained  blemishes.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  iii.  13. 

c6n-strain-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  constraignable ; 
Fr.  contraignab le.]  Capable  of  being  constrained; 
liable  to  constraint.  (Hooker.) 

con-strained',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Constrain.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Reduced  by  force  or  compulsion. 

2.  Forced,  compelled;  acting  under  compulsion 
and  not  voluntarily. 

3.  Done  under  compulsion ;  not  voluntary,  forced, 
fcon-strain’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  constrained; 

4y.]  By  compulsion  or  restraint;  forcibly,  com¬ 
pulsorily. 

“  .  .  we  did  constrainedly  those  things,  for  which 

conscience  was  pretended.” — Hooker. 

con-strain'-er,  *con-streyn-er,  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
strain  ;  - er .]  One  who  constrains,  forces,  or  applies 
compulsion  to  anything ;  a  ruler. 

“  To  the  maystris  of  werkis  and  to  the  constreyners  of 
the  people.” — Wycliffe:  Exod.  v.  6. 

c6n-strain’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Constrain.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  compelling  or  forcing; 
constraint. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  qe  =  ev  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


construe 


constrainingly 
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*c6n-strain-Ing-lf,  *con-streign-yng-li,  adv. 
tiling,  constraining ;  ly.]  In  a  constraining  or  com¬ 
pulsory  manner ;  by  compulsion  or  constraint. 

‘Purueiynge  not  constreignyngli  but  wilfulli.” — Wyc- 
UfTe:  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

cftn-straint’,  *con-streint,  *con-streynte,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  constraint,  pa.  par.  of  c  oust  r  a  indr  e.] 

*1.  The  act  of  constraining,  compelling,  or  forcing ; 
the  exercise  of  compulsion  or  force. 

“•  •  •  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  person  is  to  be 
considered,  and  constraint  always  to  be  avoided  .  .  .” — 
Locke:  Of  Education,  §  202. 

*2.  Confinement,  restraint. 

“  .  .  .  long  imprisonment,  and  hard  constraint." 

Spenser;  F.  Q. 

3.  Compulsion,  force ;  a  compelling  force  or 
power ;  necessity. 

“And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  con¬ 
straint  and  restraint:  “  Constraint  respects  the 
movements  of  the  body  only ;  restraint  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  outward  actions :  when  they  both 
refer  to  the  outward  actions,  we  say  a  person’s  be¬ 
havior  is  constrained ;  his  feelings  are  restrained: 
he  is  constrained  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  act  in  a 
certain  manner ;  he  is  restrained  from  acting  at  all, 
if  not  from  feeling :  the  conduct  is  constrained  by 
certain  prescribed  rules,  by  discipline  and  order ; 
it  is  restrained  by  particular  motives:  whoever 
learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  to  move 
his  body  in  a  certain  direction  ;  the  fear  of  detec¬ 
tion  often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity.  The 
behavior  of  children  must  be  more  constrained  in 
the  presence  of  their  superiors  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves:  the  angry  passions  should  at  all 
times  be  restrained." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  constraint  and 
compulsion: '  “There  is  much  of  binding  in  con¬ 
straint;  of  violence  in  compulsion:  constraint  pre¬ 
vents  from  acting  agreeably  to  the  will ;  compulsion 
forces  to  act  contrary  to  the  will :  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  moves  with  much  constraint,  and  is  often 
subject  to  much  compulsion  to  make  him  move  as 
is  desired.  Constraint  may  arise  from  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances;  compulsion  is  always  produced  by 
some  active  agent :  the  forms  of  civil  society  lay  a 
proper  constraint  upon  the  behavior  of  men  so  as  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  each  other ;  the  arm  of 
the  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  to  compel  those 
who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion :  in  the 
moments  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children 
should  be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which 
is  one  means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compul¬ 
sion  when  they  are  called  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

con-straint'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  constraint;  -fee.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  constraining ;  com¬ 
pelling,  compulsory. 

“Not  through  any  constraining  necessity,  or  oonstraint- 
ive  vow,  .  .  .” — Carew:  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

♦con-strewe,  v.  t.  [Construe] 

“  Thei  the  conclucioun  constrewe  ne  couthe.” — Depos.  of 
Richard  II.,  p.  29. 

cdn-strlct',  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  constrictus,  pa.  par. 
of  constringo.]  [Constringe.] 

Physiol.,  &c. :  To  render  narrower  without  the 
application  of  external  pressure. 

“ .  .  .  they  are  always  arranged  as  membranous 
organs  inclosing  a  cavity  which  their  contraction  serves 
to  constrict." — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  And.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii.,  p.  150. 

c6n-strlc’-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Constrict.] 
c6n-stric'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Constrict.] 
constricting  snakes,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Snakes 
or  Serpents,  tbe  others  being  the  Colubrine  and  the 
Viperine  Snakes.  The  Bqas  and  Pythons  belong  to 
this  section  of  the  Ophidians. 

c6n-stric'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  constriction;  Prov.  con- 
striccio;  Sp.  constriccion ;  Port.  constricgdo;  Ital. 
costrizione ,  all  from  Lat.  constrictio  (genit.  con- 
8trictionis)=&  binding  or  drawing  together;  con¬ 
strictus,  pa.  par.  of  constringo .]  [Constringe.] 
Anat.  <£  Physiol. :  A  binding  together ;  compres¬ 
sion,  contraction,  astringency. 

IT  Constriction  binds  by  means  of  the  physiolog¬ 
ical  operation  of  the  vessel  acted  upon ;  compression 
is  produced  by  external  force.  Thus,  the  constric¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  throat  may  take  place  by  the 
reduction  through  quinsy  of  the  width  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  ;  while  a  wounded  artery  is  compressed  by  a 
bandage  tied  around  it. 

cbn-strlc'-tlve,  *con-stric-tife,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
itrictivus.]  Binding,  contracting,  astringent. 

c6n-Stric'-tor,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  &  Eng.,  from  Lat. 
c<mstricfws=compressed,  contracted,  pa.  par.  of 
constringo— to  bind  together.]  [Constringe.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  second  word  in  the  term  Boa 
Constrictor,  which  was  originally  the  Latin  scien¬ 
tific  name  of  a  great  American  serpent.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  public  have  quite  learned  the  term,  and 
extended  it  to  the  Asiatic  Pythons,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  large  snake.  [Boa  Constrictor.]  The  term 
Constrictor  implies  that  the  Boa  so  designated 
compresses,  contracts,  or  even  crushes  any  unfor¬ 
tunate  animal  or  human  being  which  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  encircling  within  its  deadly  folds. 

2.  Anat. :  Any  muscle  which  compresses  or  con¬ 
tracts  a  tube,  vessel,  or  organ  in  the  body.  Thus 
the  pharyngeal  wall  is  inverted  by  an  inferior,  a 
middle,  and  a  superior  constrictor.  There  are  also 
a  constrictor  isthmi  faucium  and  a  constrictor  ure¬ 
thrae.  ( Quain .) 

♦con-stringe',  v.  t.  [Lat.  constringo  =  to  bind 
tightly:  con.=cM»i=with,  together,  and  stringo— to 
draw  tight.] 

1.  To  bind  tightly ;  to  contract,  to  draw  together. 

“  The  dreadful  spout, 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call. 

Constring’ d  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress  ida,  v.  2. 

2.  To  contract,  to  cause  to  shrink. 

“  Strong  liquors,  especially  inflammatory  spirits,  intox¬ 
icate,  constringe,  harden  the  fibers,  and  coagulate  the 
fluids.” — Arbuthnot. 

con-stringed',  pa.  par.  [Constringe.] 
con-strln  -gent,  a.  [Fr.  constringent,  from  Lat. 
constringens ,  pr.  par.  of  constringo .]  [Constringe.] 
Having  the  quality  of  binding  or  contracting, 
con-strin  -glfig,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Constringe.] 
con-struct  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  constructus,  pa.  par.  of 
construo= to  put  together,  to  construct:  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  struo— to  heap,  to  pile  strues 
=a  heap;  Fr.  construire;  Sp.  &  Port,  construir; 
Ital.  construire .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  build  up,  to  frame,  to  form ;  to  put  together 
the  component  parts  of  a  material  structure. 

“.  .  .  he  was  pleased  to  construct  this  vast  fabric.”— 
Boyle:  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  To  put  together ;  to  arrange. 

“  .  .  .  all  celestial  objects  be  ascertained,  and  maps 
and  globes  constructed." — Herschel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed., 
1858),  §  296. 

II.  Fig.:  To  form  or  fabricate  by  the  mind;  to 
make  up. 

“The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct 
a  story,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 
c6n-struc  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Construct.] 
c6n-struc'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  construct;  -er.]  One 
who  constructs,  frames,  or  puts  together. 
c6n-struc  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Construct.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  together,  fram¬ 
ing,  or  arranging ;  construction. 

c6n-struc  -tion,  *con-struc-cioun,  *con-struc- 
cyon,  s.  [Fr.  construction;  Lat.  constructio=a. 
putting  together,  a  building,  from  constructus,  pa. 
par.  of  construo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  art  of  constructing,  building,  framing,  or 
putting  together ;  erection. 

“  The  Normans  of  this  period  .  .  .  were  very  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  construction <” — 
Parker:  Gothic  Arch.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  49. 

2.  The  form  or  manner  of  building;  structure, 
conformation. 

“The  ways  weremadeof  several  layers  of  flat  stones  and 
flint:  the  construction  was  a  little  various,  .  .  .” — 

Arbuthnot. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  fabricating  in 
the  mind. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  constructed 
or  arranged  by  the  mind. 

*3.  Judgment  or  mental  representation. 

“It  cannot,  therefore,  unto  reasonable  constructions 
seem  strange,  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*4.  The  act  of  construing,  interpreting,  or  explain¬ 
ing  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  terms. 

“John  Cornwaile,  a  maister  of  grammer,  chaunged  the 
lore  in  gramer  scole  and  oonstruccioun  of  Frensche  into 
Englische.” — Trevisa,  ii.  16L 

5.  The  act  of  mentally  interpreting  or  putting  a 
meaning  on. 

“  For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  epilogue. 

6.  A  sense  or  meaning  attributed  to  words  or 
actions ;  an  explanation  or  interpretation. 

“Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit.” 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 


bfill,  b<5y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  ^  Jem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


B.  Technically : 

1  Gram.  :  The  syntactical  arrangement  and  con¬ 
nection  of  the  words  in  a  sentence. 

“  Some  particles  constantly,  and  others  in  certain  cott- 
struotions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained 
in  them.” — Locke.  » 

2.  Geom.:  The  act  or  manner  of  constructing  a 
figure  by  the  drawing  of  such  lines  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  demonstration  of  any  problem ;  also 
the  additional  figure  so  drawn. 

I  Sometimes  the  expression  that  a  problem  is 
ved  by  construction  means  no  more  than  that 
it  is  solved  by  geometric  instead  of  algebraic 
methods. 

3.  Mathematics: 

Construction  of  an  equation : 

(1)  The  drawing  of  such  lines  and  figures  as  will 
represent  geometrically  the  quantities  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  when  the  roots  of  an 
equation  are  given,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
solution  shall  be  found  from  these.  This  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  process  usually  adopted  in 
dealing  with  equations. 

4.  Naut. :  The  method  or  process  of  ascertaining 
a  ship’s  way  by  means  of  trigonometrical  problems 
and  diagrams.  ( Ogilvie .) 

5.  Legal  and  Parliamentary :  The  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  an  act,  a  will,  a  deed,  or  anything 
similar. 

“  In  the  construction,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  the 
Acts  hereinafter  incorporated,  the  expression  ‘  The  Spe¬ 
cial  Act,’  shall  mean  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848.” — Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  vii. 

If  (1)  To  bear  a  construction:  To  allow  an  inter¬ 
pretation  or  explanation. 

(2)  To  put  a  construction  on  or  upon:  To  inter¬ 
pret  or  explain  in  a  certain  way. 

ebn-strue  -tion-3,1,  a.  [Eng.  construction;  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  or  deduced  from  construction  or 
interpretation ;  constructive. 

c6n-struc'-tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  construction;  -ist.l 
One  who  puts  a  construction  upon  the  law,  legal 
documents,  &c.  (Ogilvie.) 

c&n-struc'-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  constructif.] 

1.  Having  ability  or  power  to  construct  or  form. 

“  The  constructive  fingers  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Arkwright 
.  .  .” — Emerson:  Essays,  Series  I.,  No.  1,  p.  36. 

2.  Relating  to  construction  or  forming ;  as,  Con¬ 
structive  accounts. 

3.  Derived  from  or  depending  on  construction  or 
interpretation ;  inferred ;  not  directly  expressed. 

“  It  was  notpossibletomakeit  look  even  like  a  construc¬ 
tive  treason." — Burnet:  Hist,  of  His  Own  Time  (1682). 

(1)  Constructive  notice : 

Law:  Evidence  of  facts  which  render  it  highly 
probable  that  notice  must  have  been  given. 

(2)  Constructive  total  loss: 

Marine  Insurance:  The  assumption  that  the 
total  loss  of  the  ship  or  goods  insured  is  so  certain, 
if  it  has  not  occurred  already,  that  the  insurer  is 
willing  to  take  the  amount  of  the  insurance  and 
relinquish  all  right  to  the  property  insured,  even  if, 
after  all,  it  should  happen  to  be  recovered  unin¬ 
jured. 

(3)  Constructive  treason : 

Law.:  An  attempt  to  prove  by  forced  or  unnatural 
construction  of  statutes  that  certain  offenses  are 
treason,  though  the  law  does  not  plainly  call  them 
so.  Under  arbitrary  rulers  this  was  a  weapon  used 
with  dangerous  effect  against  liberty. 

(4)  Constructive  trust: 

Law:  A  trust  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist, 
though  no  actual  mention  of  it  be  made. 

(5)  Constructive  uses: 

Law :  Implied,  as  distinguished  from  express  or 
resulting,  usee  in  the  transfer  of  property.  [Use,  8.] 

c6n-struc’-tlve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  constructive ; 
-ly.]  By  construction  ;  by  inference  or  deduction. 

cfcn-struc-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  constructive; 

-ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tendency  to  form  or  construct. 

2.  Phrenol. :  A  faculty  supposed  to  give  the  power 
of  or  skill  in  construction ;  constructive  ability. 

con  strue  -tor,  s.  [Constructer,] 

♦con-struc  ture,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  struc¬ 
ture  (q.  v.).]  An  edifice  or  fabric;  the  whole 
structure  or  mass. 

“  They  shall  the  earth’s  constructure  closely  bind. 

And  to  the  center  keep  the  parts  confin’d.” 

Blackmore. 

con’-strfie,  *con-strewe,  ♦con-struyn,  v.  t.  &  L 

[Lat.  construo=(l)  to  heap  together,  to  build,  (2) 
to  construe:  con =cum— with,  together,  and  struo= 
to  heap;  strues= a  heap;  Fr.  construire.']  [Con¬ 
struct,  Conster.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


construed 
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consular 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to;  to  arrange 
words  in  their  natural  order,  so  as  to  show  the 
exact  meaning. 

“  Olerkus  that  were  confessours,  couple  hem  togeders 

To  construe  this  clause.”  P.  Plowman,  p.  71. 

2.  To  translate,  to  reduce  from  one  language  to 
another. 

“  Lete  thy  confessour  syre  kyng,  construe  this  in  Eng¬ 
lish.”  P.  Plowman,  p.  71. 

3.  To  interpret,  to  explain ;  to  put  a  construction 
upon. 

“  .  .  .  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this  Act 
largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  of  dissent 
and  for  the  encouraging  of  informers.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to;  to 
explain  grammatically. 

“In  alle  the  gramere  scoles  of  Engelond  children 
lernth  Frensche  and  construeth  and  lerneth  an  Eng- 
liBche.” — Trevisa,  ii.  161. 

con'-strfled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Construe.] 

con -strfl-er,  *con-stru-are,  s.  [Eng.  con- 
stru(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  construes. 

“  Construare.  Constructor.”— Prompt.  Parv. 

con  -strfl-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Construe,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  applying  the  rules  of 
syntax  to;  interpreting  or  explaining  grammatic- 

*con-stult,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  Lat.  stultus= 
foolish.]  To  be  or  become  as  great  a  fool  as  an¬ 
other. 

con'-stu-prate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  constupratus,  pa. 
par.  of  constupro:  con = cwm= with ,  together,  and 
stupro=to  ravish.]  To  violate,  to  ravish,  to  de¬ 
bauch. 

♦con-stu-pra-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Constu- 

PRATE.] 

con-stu-pra -tion,  s.  [Lat.  constupratus.)  The 
act  of  violating  or  debauching ;  violation,  defile¬ 
ment. 

con-sti-a’-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Consus= a 
name  of  Neptune.  According  to  Festus  he  was  the 
god  of  counsel.] 

Roman  Archceol. :  Games  in  honor  of  Consus  [see 
etym.l,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  kalends  of.September,  i.  e.,  on  the  18th  of 
August.  These  were  the  games  at  which  the 
Romans  carried  off  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
come  as  spectators  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  was  to 
facilitate  the  perpetration  of  this  lawless  act  of 
rapine  that  Romulus  resolved  to  observe  the  games. 
They  were  afterward  called  Circenses,  from  being 
celebrated  in  the  circus. 

*Con-sub-ject',  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. subject, 
V.  (q.  v.)]  To  make  subject  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

“They  would  consubject  themselves  with  those  of  Juda 
»nd  Benjamin.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  §  6. 

con  sub-sist',  v.  i.  [Lat.  con= together,  and  sub- 
sisto=to  standstill,  to  remain  standing:  sub=  under, 
and  sisto=to  cause  to  stand.]  To  subsist  or  exist 
together. 

con-sub-sis -ting,  pr.par.  &  a.  [Consubsist.] 

con-sub-stan -tial  (tial  as  shyul),  *con-sub- 
stan-tiall,  a.  [Fr.  consubstantiel ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
consubstancidl;  ltal.  consustanziale ;  Lat.  consub- 
stantialis:  con = together,  and  substantialis= per¬ 
taining  to  the  same  essence  or  substance,  substan¬ 
tial,  from  substantia= that  of  which  a  thing  consists  ; 
the  being,  essence,  or  substance  of  any  thing  or  of 
any  being.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  same  nature. 

“  Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  twig, 

There  sprouts  another  consubstantiall  sprig.’ 

Du  Bartas:  The  Sixth  Day  of  the  First  Week. 

2.  Theol.,  Logic,  <&c. :  Having  the  same  substance 
or  essence,  co-essential. 

1[  When  the  Arian  controversy  ran  high  in  the 
Church,  and  with  the  view  of  settling  it,  Constan¬ 
tine  was  induced  to  summon  the  General  Council  of 
Nice  in  325,  the  Council  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
Athanasian  view  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  homoousios  with  the  Father.  [Homo- 
ousios.]  To  this  the  corresponding  Latin  term  was 
consubstantialis.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Churches, 
as  well  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland  with  the 
leading  Continental  Protestant  Churches,  still 
adopt  this  view  ;  thus  the  second  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  commences,  “  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God  and  of  one  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father  .  .  .”  Similarly  the 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith — the  standard  of 


the  proper  Presbyterian  Churches — teaches  that 
“  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons 
of  one  substance  .  .  .”  (ch.  ii.  §3.) 

“The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God;  in  which  indivis¬ 
ible  unity,  notwithstanding  we  adore  the  Father,  as  being 
altogether  of  himself,  we  glorify  that  consubstantial 
Word,  which  is  the  Son  .  .  .” — Hooker. 

icon-sub-stan  -tial-ism  (tial  as  shyul),  s. 
[Eng.  consubstantial:  -ism.] 

Theol.:  The  same  as  Consubstantiation  (q.  v.). 

con-sub-stan -tial-Ist  (tial  as  shyul),  s.  [Eng. 
consubstantial;  -istA 

Theol.:  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  consub¬ 
stantiation. 

con-sub-stan-ti-al-I-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Fr. 

consubstantialit6 ;  Sp.  consubst antialidad;  Port. 
consubstancialidadeA  [Consubstantial.]  Co¬ 
existence  in  the  same  substance ;  participation  in 
the  same  nature.  (Used  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity) . 

“I  replied,  ‘Neither  is  the  ConsiLbstantiality,’  the  Ho- 
moijusian  of  Nicsea,  ‘to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in 
the  Holy  Fathers,  .  .  .’ ” — Newman:  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

con-sub-stan'-tial-ly  (tial  as  shyul),  adv. 
[Eng.  consubstantial;  - ly .]  In  a  consubstantial 
manner,  so  as  to  possess  identity  of  substance  or 
nature. 

con-sub-stan -ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.  t.  & i.  [Con- 

SUBST  ANTI  ATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  unite  in  one  common  sub¬ 
stance  or  nature. 

“  That  so  by  ‘putting  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  side,’  he  [St. 
Thomas]  might  almost  consubstantiate  and  unite  himself 
unto  his  Savior,  .  .  .” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  684. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 

2.  To  hold  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation 
(q.  v.). 

con-sub-stan -ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Pref.  con= 
cum— with,  together,  and  Eng.  substantiate  (q.  v.).] 
Of  the  same  substance  or  nature  with,  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  common  nature. 

“We  must  love  her,  [the  wife,]  that  is  thus  consubstan¬ 
tiate  with  us.” — Feltham:  Serm.  on  St.  Luke  xiv.  20. 

con-sub-stan'-ti-a-ted  (ti  as  shi),  pa.par.  &  a. 

[Consubstantiate,  t>.} 

con-sub-stan'-ti-a-tiflg  (ti  as  shi),  pr. par.  &  a. 

[Consubstantiate,  v .] 

con-sub-stan-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Fr.  con¬ 
substantiation;  Port,  consubstanciagao,  from  Lat. 
con—  together,  and  SM6s^cmUa= substance.]  [Con¬ 
substantiate.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.  <£  Logic:  Union  of  two  or  more 
substances  together. 

2.  Theology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  Theol.:  The  doctrine  that  in  the  Holy  Eucha¬ 
rist  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present 
and  are  of  the  same  substance  with  the  bread  and 
wine.  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  that 
when  the  words  of  consecration  are  pronounced  by 
the  priest,  the  bread  and  wine  are  transformed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
cease  to  exist  in  their  original  form.  The  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  after 
consecration  they  continue  to  exist  in  their  original 
form,  but  substantially  conjoined  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

(2)  Ch.  Hist.:  This  doctrine,  generally  ascribed  to 
John  of  Paris  as  its  earliest  advocate,  has  had  few. 
if  any,  confessors.  The  term  “Consubstantiation,” 
is  often  incorrectly  used  to  designate  Luther’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sacramental  conjunction  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
of  the  substantial  conjunction.  Luther  taught  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  present  in  the  natural,  but 
the  body  and  blood  in  a  supernatural,  manner.  The 
presence  is  not  “consubstantial”;  for  while  the 
elements  are  masticated,  swallowed,  digested,  etc., 
the  body  of  Christ,  according  to  Luther’s  teaching, 
is  present  only  when  the  element  is  received  by  the 
communicant,  as  the  words  of  distribution  are  re¬ 
peated,  and  no  longer.  The  presence  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  is  comprehensible,  visible,  tangible  ;  that  of 
the  body  and  blood,  incomprehensible,  invisible, 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  imagination  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  can  be  received  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bread  and  wine,  the  Lutheran 
church  designates  a  “  Capernaitic  error,”  as  the 
people  of  Capernaum,  in  John  6 :  52,  seemed  to  have 
had  such  an  impression.  Consubstantiation  is 
sometimes  called  Impanation  (q.  v.). 

tcon'-sue-tude  (ueaswe),s.  [Lat.  consuetudo, 
from  consuetus,  pa.  par.  of  consuesco= to  be  accus¬ 
tomed.]  Custom,  usage,  habit. 

“  Whanne  the  kyng  hadd  setten  vpon  his  chayer  after 
the  consuetude.”—  Wy cliff e:  1  Kings  xx.  25. 

tcon-sue  tud  -in-3,1  (ue  as  we),  a.  [Low  Lat. 

consuetudinalis=of  or  pertaining  to  custom.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  custom  or  usage ;  customary,  usual. 


con-sue-tud  -in-ar-^  (ue  as  we),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

consuetudo.  genit.  consuetudin(is) ;  and  Eng.  suit. 
-ary.) 

A.  As  adj. :  According  to  custom  or  usage ;  cus¬ 
tomary. 

“.  .  .  genuine  remnants  of  their  early  jurisprudence, 
and  of  antiqu  consuetudinary  law,  .  .  .”  —  Lewist 

Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  v.,  §  5,  vol.  l.,  p.  141. 

B.  As  subst.:  [ Lat.  consuetudinarium.] 

Eccles. :  A  ritual  of  monastic  forms  and  customs. 

“An  account  of  a  consuetudinary  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Bury.”— Baker:  MS.  Catalogue  by  Masters  Camb., 

p.  61. 

con'-sul,  s.  [Lat.  consul,  in  old  inscriptions  con¬ 
sol,  and  once  cosol.  Remote  etym.  doubtful,  gener¬ 
ally  derived  from  consulo=to  deliberate;  but  the 
sol  of  the  old  form  consol  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  root  sol  of  solium=a  seat,  the  se  l  of  sella— a.  seat, 
chair,  or  stool,  and  the  sed  of  sedeo— to  sit.  In  this 
case  consuls  would  be  those  who  sit  together.] 

1.  Roman  History : 

(1)  Properly  (PL,  Consuls) :  Two  supreme  magis¬ 
trates,  with  equal  authority,  elected  annually  in 
ancient  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  and  the  commencement  of  the  republic  (A.  U. 

C.  244 ;  B.  C.  509).  They  were  called  at  first  prcetors 
(praetors) ,  imperatores  (commanders) ,  and  judices 
(judges)  ;  but  ultimately  the  name  consules  (con¬ 
suls)  prevailed  over  these  designations.  The  annual 
meetingor  assemblyof  the  Roman  citizens  for  their 
election  was  called  by  the  plural  term  comitia,  from 
the  comitium,  a  place  in  or  near  the  forum,  where 
the  elections  were  held.  They  continued,  with  a  few 
exceptional  elections,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  republic,  and  were  so  important  in  the  State, 
that  the  successive  years  were  distinguished  by  the 
consuls  who  had  held  office  during  each  of  them. 
At  first  none  but  patricians  could  hold  the  dignity, 
but  in  B.  C.366  a  plebeian  was  elected  one  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  and  in  B.  C.  172  two.  The  consulate  nominally 
continued  under  the  empire ,  but  was  little  more 
than  a  titular  dignity.  Tiberius  transferred  the 
power  of  electing  consuls  from  the  people  to  the 
senate.  Afterward  their  number  was  augmented. 
The  last  consul  at  Rome  was  Decimus  Theodorus 
Paulinus  in  A.  D.  536 ;  the  last  at  Constantinople, 
Basilius  junior  in  A.  D.  541. 

(2)  A  senator. 

“Many  of  the  consuls  rais’d  and  met 
Are  at  the  duke’s  already.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

2.  French  Hist.:  One  of  three  supreme  magis¬ 
trates  in  France,  designated  first,  second,  and 
third  consul,  who  held  office  between  1799  and  1804. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  first  consul,  and  his 
power  soon  absorbed  that  of  the  rest.  [Consu¬ 
late,  2.] 

3.  Comm.:  An  officer  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country  to  reside  in  a  specified  foreign 
land,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  nation  in  whose  service  he  is  en¬ 
gaged.  On  arriving  at  his  destination,  or  on  his 
being  appointed  a  consul — if  he  be  a  native  of  the 
land  in  which  he  is  accredited,  he  shows  his  cre¬ 
dentials  to  the  government  of  the  region  in  which 
he  is  to  reside,  and  obtains  an  exequatur  [Exequa¬ 
tur]  sanctioning  his  appointment,  and  according 
him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  He  annually  or  more  frequently  reports 
to  his  government  the  state  of  commerce  in  the 
region  where  his. opportunities  of  observation  lie. 
The  office  of  consul  in  this  sense  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cent¬ 
ury,  and  by  the  sixteenth  had  spread  over  Europe. 

consul-general,  s.  A  consul  of  higher  official 
dignity  than  ordinary,  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
ordinary  consuls  or  at  more  places  than  the  one  in 
which  he  ordinarily  resides. 

con  -sul-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  consul;  -age A 

Commerce : 

*1.  A  consulate  or  consulship. 

“  At  Council  we  debated  the  business  of  the  consulage  of 
Leghorn.” — Evelyn:  Diary,  Nov.  8,  1672.  {Davies.) 

2.  A  duty  or  tax  paid  by  merchants  for  the  expense 
of  protecting  their  goods  by  means  of  a  consul  in  a 
foreign  country. 

con'-SU-lar,  a.  [Sp.  &  Port,  consular;  Fr.  con- 
sulaire  ;  ltal.  consolare,  from  Lat.  consularisA 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  consul. 

“.  .  .  the  men  of  consular  dignity,  .  .  .” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  81,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  327. 

2.  Having  been  consul.  [A  consular  man.] 

consular  tribunes,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Archceol. :  Military  tribunes  with  the  same 
power  as  consuls  would  have  possessed.  They  were 
the  highest  officers  of  the  State  from  A.  U.  C.  31tt 
(B.  C.  443)  to  A.  U.  C.  388  (B.  C.  365).  [Tribune.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


consulate 
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consummate 


eon  -su-l3,te,  s.  [Fr.  consulat;  Sp.  &  Port,  cor?-* 
etulado;  Ital.  consolato ,  all  from  Lat.  consulatus= 
the  consulship.] 

1.  Roman  Archceol. :  The  office  of  a  consul,  a  con¬ 
sulship. 

“  Bearing  the  honorable  offices  of  preture  and  consulate , 
•  •  .” — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  ISO. 

.  2.  French  Hist. :  The  office  of  a  consul  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  sense.  A  consulate  was  established  in  France 
on  November  10, 1799  On  December  24th  a  first, 
second  and  third  consul  were  appointed,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  being  the  first  consul,  whose  term  of 
office  was  extended  on  August  4, 1802,  so  as  to  be  for 
life.  But  on  May  18, 1804,  the  consulate  gave  way  to 
the  empire,  the  first  consul  being  transformed  into 
the  emperor, 

3.  Commerce: 

(1)  The  office  of  a  commercial  consul  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country. 

(2)  The  residence  of  a  consul. 

con'-sul-ship,  s.  [Eng.  consul,  and  suff.  -ship.] 

The  office  or  dignity  of  a  consul,  especially  in  the 
original  or  Roman  sense  of  that  word. 

“  How  many  stand  for  consulships  ?” — Shakesp. :  Corio- 
lanus  ii.  2. 

con-sult’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  consulter ,  from  Lat.  con • 
eulto,  a  frequent,  form  of  consulo=:to  consult,  to 
consider.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deliberate,  to  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether. 

“  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put 
Lazarus  also  to  death.” — John  xii.  10. 

(1)  Followed  by  with  before  the  persons  consulted. 

“  He  sent  for  his  bosom  friends,  with  whom  he  most  con¬ 
fidently  consulted,  .  .  .” — Clarendon. 

(2)  Followed  by  for  before  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  the  consultation  is  held. 

“  .  .  .  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  consulting 
always  for  the  people.” — 1  Mac.  viii.  15. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ask  advice  or  seek  counsel  from. 

“  The  Lord  President  probably  expected  that  he  should 
bt  consulted  before  they  were  given  away  .  .  .” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  To  refer  to,  to  examine ;  as,  to  consult  a  book. 

3.  To  have  regard  to,  to  act  with  a  view  to,  to 
respect,  to  consider. 

‘‘Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  115. 

*4.  To  plan,  to  plot,  to  contrive,  to  devise. 

“  O  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab 
consulted,  .  '.  .” — Micah  vi.  5. 

*5.  To  bring  about  by  counsel  or  contrivance,  to 
Contrive. 

“  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people.” — Habakkuk  ii.  10. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consult 
and  to  deliberate:  “  Consultations  always  require 
two  persons  at  least;  deliberations  require  many, 
or  only  a  man’s  self :  an  individual  may  consult  with 
one  or  many;  assemblies  commonly  deliberate: 
advice  and  information  are  given  and  received  in 
consultations;  doubts,  difficulties  and  objections 
are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations.  W e  com¬ 
municate  and  hear  when  we  consult;  we  pause  and 
hesitate  when  we  deliberate:  those  who  have  to 
cooperate  must  frequently  consult  together ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon  must 
coolly  deliberate.'"  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦con-sult',  Sc  [Lat.  consultum—a  decree  or  de¬ 
cision,  neut.  sing,  of  consultus,  pa.  par.  of  consulo .] 

1.  The  act  of  consulting  or  deliberating  together, 
a  consultation. 

“  After  short  silence  then 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began.” 

Milton •  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

2.  The  result  of  consultation  or  deliberation;  a 
decision  or  determination. 

“  .  .  .  the  council  broke ; 

And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolv’d  in  smoke.” 

Dry  den:  Fables. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  met  for  consultation  or 
deliberation ;  a  council. 

a  consult  of  coquets  below 

Was  call’d,  to  rig  him  out  a  beau.” — Swift, 

4.  A  person  consulted. 

“  *  Bon,’  cried  the  consult,  *  a  happy  prognostic.’  ” 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  543.  {Davies.) 

5.  Agreement,  concert. 

"...  march  t’  oppose  the  faction  in  consult 
With  dying  Dorax.”  . 

Dry  den:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  L 

♦con-sult'-il-ble,  a-  [Eng.  consult ;  -able.]  Able 
or  ready  to  be  consulted. 

“  I  have  got  my  .  .  .  collection  stuck  on  tablets 

and  put  in  consultubte  order.” — E.  Forbes,  in  Memorials  of 
Wilson  and  Qeikie,  ch.  xii.,  p.  422  (July  18,  1847). 


Con-sult  -a.r-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  consultarius .] 
■1  ormed  on  or  resulting  from  consultation, 
il  Consultary  response: 

,  •’  The  opinion  of  a  court  on  a  special  case. 

{Wharton.) 

c5n-siL„-a'-tion,  s.  fFr.,  from  Lat,  consultatio .] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  consulting  or  deliberating;  delibera¬ 
tion. 


”  The  subject  of  those  consultations. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


.” — Macaulay. 


2.  The  act  of  referring  to  or  examining ;  a  refer¬ 
ence  to. 

“By  the  consultation  of  books,  .  ,  .*’ — Rambler,  No.  87. 

*3.  A  number  of  persons  met  to  consult  together; 
a  council ;  a  meeting  of  experts  to  consider  a  point 
or  case. 

“  A  consultation  was  called,  wherein  he  advised  a  saliva¬ 
tion.” — Wiseman:  Of  Abscesses. 

II.  Law:  (See extract.) 

“  Consultatio  is  a  writ,  whereby  a  cause,  being  formerly 
removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclesiastical  court,  or 
court  Christian,  to  the  king’s  court,  is  returned  thither 
again;  for  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  if,  upon  com¬ 
paring  the  libel  with  the  suggestion  of  the  party,  they  do 
find  the  suggestion  false,  or  not  proved,  and  therefore  the 
cause  to  be  wrongfully  called  from  the  court  Christian; 
then,  upon  this  consultation  or  deliberation,  decree  it  to 
be  returned  again.” — Cowel. 

Con-sult -at-ive,  a.  [Lat.  consultat{us) , pa. par. 
of  consulto;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  con¬ 
sultation  or  deliberation;  having  the  power  or 
right  of  consulting  and  giving  advice  or  decisions. 
It  is  opposed  to  Executive  (q.  v.). 

con-sult -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Consult,  v.] 

cbn-sult’-er,  s.  [Eng.  consult ;  -er.]  One  who 
consults  or  seeks  advice  or  information. 

1[  Followed  by  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
consulted. 

“  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  a  charmer,  or  a 
consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard.” — Deut.  xviii. 
11. 

con-sult'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Consult,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Seeking  advice  or  information. 

2.  Imparting,  or  capable  of  imparting,  advice:  as, 
a  consulting  attorney,  a  consulting  physician. 

“The  death  of  Dr.  Luke,  F.  R.  S.,  hon.  consulting  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  hospital,  was  also  noted,  .  .  — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  consultations ;  as,  a 
consulting  room. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  deliberating  or  consult¬ 
ing  together ;  consultation. 

con-sult'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  consult :  •ive.)  Deter¬ 
mined  by  consultation,  deliberate,  consultative. 

“  He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God,  sins  not  by  any 
deliberative,  consultive,  knowing  act.” — Bp.  Taylor. 

*con-sult'-ive-ly,  adv ,  [Eng.  consultive;  -ly. ] 
Of  deliberate  purpose,  deliberately. 

“  Therefore  consultively  1  overslip  it.” — Nashe:  Lenten 

Stuffc. 

c5n-sum'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  consum(e);  - able .] 
Capable  of  being  consumed;  susceptible  of  con¬ 
sumption  or  total  destruction ;  fit  for  consumption. 

con-sume',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  consumer;  Sp.  con- 
sumir ;  Ital.  consumare ,  from  Lat.  consumo  =  to 
take  up  wholly,  to  consume :  con  —  cum  —  with, 
together,  fully,  and  sumo= to  take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  destroy,  as  by  decomposition,  waste,  or  fire. 

“  And  the  fire  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  con¬ 
sumed  him  and  his  fifty.”— 2  Kings  i.  12. 

2.  To  bring  to  utter  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  extermi¬ 
nate. 

“Separate  yourselves  from  among  this  congregation, 
that  1  may  consume  them  in  a  moment.” — Rumb.  xvi.  2L 

ii.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  use  up,  to  absorb,  to  utilize. 

“When,  therefore,  writers  on  the  conservation  of  energy- 
speak  of  tensions  being  ‘ consumed ’  and  ‘generated.’  they 
do  not  mean  thereby  that  old  attractions  have  been  anni¬ 
hilated.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  28. 

2.  To  devour,  to  eat  up  greedily. 

“.  .  .  onely  the  stomacha  lay  idle  and  consumed  all.” 
— Camden:  Remains s  Wise  Speeches. 

3.  To  wear  away,  to  waste,  to  cause  to  disappear. 

“  His  flesh  is  consumed  away,  .  .  .” — Job  xxxiil.  21. 

*4.  To  spend,  to  pass. 

“  Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  consumes  the  day.” 

Thomson:  Spring. 


5.  To  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  squander. 

6  To  wear  away  mentally. 

“  I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age." 

Shakes p.:  Titus  Andron.,  iii.  1. 
e"  8om  man  consumyd  with  hate  and  fals  envye.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  159 

*h.  Reflex. :  To  waste  to  spend. 

'*.  .  .  thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life?” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  ix.  2. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  waste  away  slowly,  to  wear  away  r- 
to  be  exhausted,  to  disappear.  (Generally  followed 
by  aivay.) 

“  Their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while  they  stand  upon 
their  feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their 
holes,  and  their  tongue  shall  consume  away  in  their 
mouth.” — Zech.  xiv.  12. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consume , 
to  destroy ,  and  to  waste:  “The  idea  of  bringing 
that  to  nothing  which  has  been  something  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  these  terms.  What  is  consumed  is  lost 
for  any  future  purpose ;  what  is  destroyed  is  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  consume  may 
therefore  be  to  destroy  as  the  means  to  the  end; 
things  are  often  destroyed  by  being  consumed: 
when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no  purpose, 
and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any.  When  iron  is  consumed 
by  rust,  or  the  body  by  disease,  or  a  house  by  the 
flames,  the  things  in  tnese  cases  are  literally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  consumption:  on  the  other  hand,  when 
life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and  when  things  are 
either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they  are 
destroyed.  In  _  the  figurative  signification^  it  is 
synonymous  with  waste:  the  former  implies  u. 
reducing  to  nothing;  the  latter  conveys  also  the 
idea  of  misuse :  to  waste  is  to  consume  uselessly  s 
much  time  is  consumed  in  complaining,  which 
might  be  employed  in  remedying  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of ;  idlers  waste  their  time  because  they  do 
not  properly  estimate  its  value :  those  who  consume 
their  strength  and  their  resources  in  fruitless  en¬ 
deavors  to  effect  what  is  impracticable,  are  unfitted 
for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  themselves-  ” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-sumed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Consume.] 

con-sum -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  consumed;  -ly. 
Or  perhaps  a  corruption  of  consummately  (q.  v.).) 
Very  much,  greatly,  excessively. 

“.  .  .  they  laughed  consumedly.'  — Byron  -.  Vision  of 

Judgment ;  Preface. 

♦con-sume -less,  a.  [Eng.  consume ;  -less.)  Un¬ 
consumable,  indestructible. 

“  How  the  purple  waves 
Scald  their  consumeless  bodies.” 

Quarles:  Emblems,  iii.  14.  {Davies,  i 

Con-Siim  -er,  s.  [Eng.  consum{e ) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  consumes,  uses  up,  wastes, 
or  destroys. 

2.  Polit.  Econ.:  One  who  uses,  and  in  using  de¬ 
stroys,  the  value  of  an  article  produced. 

con-sum -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Consume.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  nsing  up 
wasting,  or  destroying  ;  consumption. 

con'-sum-mar,  s.  [Hind,  Tchdnsdmdn.)  Avery 
erroneous  spelling  of  Khansaman  (q.  v.). 

con -sum-mate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  consommer. J  [Con 
summate,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  bring  to  completion ;  to  perfect, 
to  finish,  to  complete ;  to  raise  to  the  highest  pitch 
or  point. 

“ .  .  .  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords  .  .  will 
post 

To  consummate  this  business  happily.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

2.  Law :  To  perfect  or  complete  a  marriage. 

c5n-sum  -m<Lte,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.  consummatus, 
pa.  par.  of  consummo=to  finish,  to  complete:  con— 
cum  =  with,  together,  wholly,  and  s umrnus  =  the 
highest,  the  greatest.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Complete,  perfect. 

”...  eartn  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate,  lovely  smiled  .  .  .’ 

Milton .-  P.  L.,  bk.  vii 

2.  Perfect,  of  the  highest  degree  or  quality 

(1)  Of  persons: 

“  Form’ d  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage, 

In  early  bloom,  an  oracle  of  age.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  L  883-4. 

(2)  Of  things : 

“  .  .  .  both  the  attack  and  the  defense  would  be  coo- 
ducted  with  consummate  ability.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eno.. 
ch.  xix. 


btfil,  boy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tioh- 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


$hin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhirn.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  r. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  dal. 
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II.  Law: 

Consummate  tenant  by  courtesy :  A  husband  who, 
upon  his  wife’s  death,  becomes  entitled  to  hold  her 
lands  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  of  which  she  was 
seized  during  her  marriage  for  his  own  life,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  had  issue  capable  of  inheriting. 
( Ogilvie .) 

B.  As  adverb:  Consummately. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consummate 
and  complete:  “As  epithets,  consummate  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  a  bad  sense,  and  complete  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense :  those  who  are  regarded  as  com¬ 
plete  fools  are  not  unfrequently  consummate  knaves  : 
the  theater  is  not  the  only  place  for  witnessing  a 
farce ;  human  life  affords  many  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  among  the  number  of  which  we  may  reckon 
those  as  complete  in  their  kind,  which  are  acted  at 
elections,  where  consummate  folly  and  consummate 
hypocrisy  are  practiced  by  turns  [?].”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con'-sum-ma-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Consummate, 

v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Completed,  perfected,  finished. 

II.  Law:  Perfected,  as  a  marriage  by  cohabita¬ 
tion. 

c8n-sum'-mate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  consummate; 
-ly.]  In  a  consummate  manner ;  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  perfectly,  completely. 

tcon  -sum-ma-ter,  *con'-sum-ma-t6r,  «.  [Eng. 
consummat{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  consummates,  com¬ 
pletes,  or  perfects  anything. 

“  Looking  on  the  author  of  faith,  and  the  consummator 
•Jesus.” — Rheims  New  Test.;  Heb.  xii.  2. 

con'-sum-ma-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Consum¬ 
mate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  perfecting  or  completing ; 
consummation. 

con-sum-ma  -tlon,  s.  [Fr .  consommation ;  Lat. 
consummatio,  from  consummatus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
summo .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  consummating,  completing,  or 
perfecting ;  the  end  or  completion. 

“.  .  .  from  its  original  to  its  consummation.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  end  of  the  present  system  of  things;  the 
end  of  the  world. 

2.  Death ;  the  end  of  life. 

“  Or  if,  by  Thy  decree, 

The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  Thy  Word  prevail.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

3.  A  result,  an  end,  an  event. 

"A  happy  consummation  /  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wish’d  for  !  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

B.  Law: 

Consummation  of  marriage :  The  completion  or 
perfecting  of  connubial  relation  by  sexual  inter¬ 
course. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consumma¬ 
tion  and  completion :  “  The  arrival  at  a  conclusion 
is  comprehended  in  both  these  terms,  but  they  dif¬ 
fer  principally  in  application ;  wishes  are  consum¬ 
mated;  plans  are  completed:  we  often  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our  plans  will 
be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and  thus 
expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments  :  the 
consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not  always 
the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappoint¬ 
ment:  we  often  sacrifice  much  to  the  completion  of 
a  purpose  which  we  afterward  find  not  worth  the 
labor  of  attaining.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
con  -siim-ma-t5r,  s.  [Consummates.] 
•c&n-sum-ma-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  consummator; 
- y. ]  That  consummates,  completes,  or  perfects ; 
consummating. 

“There  is  an  introductory  and  a  consummatory  blessed- 
nesse.” — Donne:  Seventy-four  Sermons  (1620),  fol.  761. 

*c8n-sumpt  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  consumptus, 
pa.  par.  of  consumo .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consumed,  destroyed,  expended. 

“It  is  nat  geuento  knowe  hem  that  ben  dede  and  eon- 
sumpt." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  60. 

B.  Assubst.:  Consumption, 
cin-sump'-tion,  *c8n-sump -cion  (p  silent), 

*.  [Fr .  consomption ;  Sp.  consuncion;  Ital.  consun- 
tione,  from  Lat.  consumptio=  a  consuming;  from 
consumptus,  pa.  par.  of  consumo.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  consuming,  destroying,  or 
dissipating ;  destruction. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  being  consumed,  or  of 
gradual  waste  and  decay. 

“I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the 
purse  .  .  .  ”■ — Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

3.  The  process  of  using  up  or  utilizing.  [II.  1.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Political  Economy : 

(1)  The  utilization  or  expenditure  of  the  products 
of  industry. 

(2)  The  amount  or  quantity  of  industrial  products 
expended  or  utilized. 

“Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a 
new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quality  of  his  con¬ 
sumption  .  .  .  ’’-—Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

2.  Medicine : 

(1)  Hist.:  A  disease  called  by  the  Greeks  phthisis 
=  a  decline,  a  decay,  a  wasting  away,  from  phthio— 
to  decay,  to  dwindle.  The  Romans  retained  the 
Greek  word  phthisis,  though  they  had  also  a  word 
of  their  own,  consumptio:  from  the  Latin  came  the 
English  word  Consumption.  [Etym.]  Phthigis  in 
medicine  became  a  genus,  with  the  proper  meaning 
of  wasting  away,  and  under  it  were  reckoned  vari¬ 
ous  species,  as  Phthisis  pulmonalis,  P.  hep  otic  a, 
P.  Tuberculosis,  &c.  Consumption  also  is  a  genus, 
with  at  least  two  species,  one  the  Pulmonary  and 
the  other  the  Mesenteric  form. 

(2)  Symptoms,  dbc. :  The  remote  origin  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  often  hereditary  tendency  or  consti¬ 
tutional  proclivity.  In  the  former  case  the  skin  in 
childhood  has  a  pale  pasty  look,  the  upper  lip  is 
large,  and  the  cheeks  full.  If  the  complexion  be 
dark  the  color  is  sallow;  if  fair,  it  is  unnaturally 
white,  with  large  conspicuous  veins :  those  who 
are  fair  being  sometimes  very  beautiful,  those  who 
are  dark  generally  the  reverse.  The  circulation  in 
both  cases  is  languid,  and  the  strength  as  a  rule 
small.  There  is  generally  mental  precocity  in  the 
fair,  .while  there  are  often  dullness  and  stupidity  in 
the  dark.  Sooner  or  later  “tubercle”  is  deposited 
at  the  apex  of  one  of  the  lungs,  just  beneath  the 
shoulder-bone.  [Tubeecle.]  The  irritation  which 
it  causes  produces  a  dry  cough,  soon  followed  by 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing.  Expectoration 
next  takes  place  when  the  cough  comes,  the  matter 
ejected  being,  in  the  earliest  stage,  frothy-like 
saliva,  then  with  specks  of  opaque  matter,  then 
wholly  tenacious,  and  at  times  streaked  with  blood. 
Theoriginal  tubercles  are  now  breaking,  but  others 
are  commencing,  the  disease  traveling  downward 
till  it  pervades  the  whole  lobe  of  the  lung;  after 
which  a  similar  process  tends  to  begin  in  the 
remaining  lobe.  Long  before  this,  however,  the 
whole  constitution  has  sympathized  with  the  local 
injury.  There  are  hectic  fever,  night  perspirations, 
emaciation,  and  other  symptoms,  till  the  scene  is 
closed  by  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs,  aphthee  (small 
ulcers)  in  the  mouth,  mild  delirium,  and  death. 
The  mean  duration  of  the  disease  from  the  first 
deposition  of  tubercle  is  twenty-three  months,  but 
in  more  than  one-half  the  cases  the  fatal  result 
takes  place  within  nine  months  and  often  within 
four.  There  are  various  types  of  it,  specially  an 
acute,  a  chronic,  and  a  latent  type.  It  exists  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  but  not  equally  in  all.  The 
Pacific  coast  of  this  country,  Colorado,  Florida, 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
parts  of  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are 
good  resorts  for  consumptive  patients,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  being  feeble,  must  not  over-fatigue  themselves 
in  those  lands.  In  this  country  consumption  pro¬ 
duces  about  one  in  five  of  all  the  deaths  which 
occur.  The  mortality  is  greater  between  twenty 
and  forty  than  above  and  below  those  ages,  and  in 
women  more  than  in  men. 

AEtiology :  The  microscope  in  the  hands  of  bac¬ 
teriologists  has  done  much  to  disturb  old  ideas  as 
to  the  cause  of  tubercular  consumption.  Dr.  Koch, 
the  great  German  authority,  corroborated  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  and  Sir  Henry  Greene,  in  1880  propounded 
the  doctrine  that  tubercles  were  congeries  of  bacilli 
which  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  part  affected.  Dr.  Koch  conducted  a 
aeries  of  experiments  and  then  gave  to  the  world 
his  celebrated  remedy  (or  rather  protection)  against 
the  scourge  by  inoculation  with  an  attenuated 
lymph  containing  the  specific  morbific  matter,  the 
result  of  his  announcement  being,  as  invariable  in 
the  medical  world,  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  its 
utility.  Other  methods  of  treatment  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  among  them  the  inhalation  of  dry  hot  air, 
the  degree  of  heat  being  sufficient  to  kill  the  mi¬ 
crobes.  The  surgeon  general  of  the  English  military 
establishment  advocated  the  use  of  dilute  carbolic 
acid,  by  perdermic  absorption,  stating  that  leprosy 
bacillus  has  thus  been  killed.  With  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  came  also  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  contagious,  and  that  much  can  be  done  to 
prevent,  its  spread.  Proper  sanitation  is  the  best 
preventive,  and  in  large  workshops  or  any  places  of 


public  assembly  expectoration  in  any  other  places 
than  cuspidors  partly  filled  with  water  should  be- 
absolutely  prohibited.  Otherwise  when  the  sputa 
becomes  dry  the  tread  of  feet  causes  it  to  rise  in 
the  dust,  and  the  bacilli  are  taken  into  the  lungs  of 
passers  by  inhalation.  The  water  in  spittoons  pre¬ 
vents  this,  and  the  vessels  themselves  should  be- 
emptied  directly  into  a  sewer  flushed  by  water. 

1  (1)  Mesenteric  consumption ;  [Marasmus. J 

(2)  Pulmonary  consumption:  [H.  2.] 

“The  stoppage  of  women’s  courses,  if  not  looked 
sets  them  into  a  consumption,  dropsy,  or  other  disease  ' 
Harvey. 

IT  In  June,  1898,  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  of  Chicago* 
announced  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  in  Denver,  the  discovery  of  what 
has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  New 
York,  “the  most  important  yet  made  for  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.”  The  treatment  consists- 
in  the  hypodermic  injection  of  nitrogen  gas  into  the 
envelope  of  the  lungs.  “  The  action  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,”  says  Dr.  Murphy  in  his  address  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  “compresses  the  lung  and  gives  it  entire 
rest.  The  nodule  of  tuberculosis  becomes  cicatrized,, 
or  scarified,  into  a  solid  substance,  and  the  new  tis¬ 
sue  builds  up  around  it.”  The  treatment,  however* 
can  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  phthisis  where  but 
one  lung  is  affected,  for  if  one  lung  were  put  out  of 
service  where  both  are  diseased,  the  lung  left  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  strain 

*c6n-BUmp  -tion-Ous,  a.  [Eng,  consumption  f 
-ou8.]  Consumptive. 

“Sensibl®  of  the  consumptionous  state  of  Ms  body/’ — - 
Fuller:  Ch .  Hist.,  bk.  viii.,  p.  17. 

c8n-8ump'-tlve  {p  silent),  a.  [Fr.  consomptif.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Consuming,  destructive,  wasteful,  dissipating. 

“A  long  consumptive  war  .  .  .” — Addison:  Present 

State  of  the  War. 

IT  Followed  by  of. 

“  It  [prayer]  is  not  at  all  consumptive  of  our  time.’’— 
Sharp:  Works,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  15. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  consumed ;  consumable. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Polit.  Econ. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the- 
consumption  of  industrial  products  and  articles  of 
commerce. 

“There  is  a  steady  consumptive  demand  for  hops  of  all 
descriptions,  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Med. :  In  danger  of,  if  not  even  affected  with, 
consumption. 

“By  an  exact  regimen  a  consumptive  person  may  hold 
out  for  years.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

con-sump -tlve-iy  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con¬ 
sumptive;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  tending  toward  con¬ 
sumption. 

c6n-sump  -tlve-ness  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
sumptive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
consumptive ;  a  tendency  to  consumption. 

*COn-sump’-t\i-ous  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  consump- 
tu{8) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ou8.]  Consumptive,  decaying, 
wearing  away. 

“No  wonder  if  the  whole  constitution  of  Religion  grow 
weak,  ricketty,  and  consumptuous.” — Gauden.-  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  262. 

*c6n-su  -tile,  o.  [Lat.  consutilis,  from  consuo— 
to  sew  together.]  Sewed  or  stitched  together. 

*COn-sfm  -path-Ize,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
sympathize  (q.  v.).]  To  sympathize,  to  unite  or  join, 
in  feeling. 

“  Do  thy  affections  eonsympathizet’’ — Timon  ( Old  Play), 
ii.  1. 

con-tst-bes  -$en$e,  g.  [From  Lat.  contabesco= to 
waste  away  gradually.] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  stamens  in 
which  they  are  defective.  {R.  Brown,  1874.) 

*C0n-tab  -\i-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contabulatum,  sup. 
of  contabulo=to  floor  with  boards  :  con=cum= with, 
together;  tabula= a  board,  a  plank.]  To  floor  with 
boards. 

con-tab  -fi-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contabu- 

EATE.] 

♦con-tab-fi-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contabulatio,  from 
contabulo .]  The  act  or  process  of  flooring  with 
boards ;  a  boarding,  a  flooring. 

con’-tact,  s.  [Fr.  contact;  Sp.  contacto ;  Ital. 
contatto,  from  Lat.  contactus  =  a  touching  on  all' 
sides,  pa.  par.  of  contingo:  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together,  fully,  and  tango=to  touch.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Touch,  close  union  or  junction  of  one  body  with 
another. 

“The  Platonists  hold,  that  the  spirit  of  the  lover  doth, 
pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  person  loved,  which  causeth 
the  desire  of  return  into  the  body;  whereupon  followeth 
that  appetite  of  contact  and  conjunction.” — Bacon:  Nat¬ 
ural  and  Experimental  History. 


f&te,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  thlre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  p5t, 
or.  wbre.  wolf.  w8rk.  who,  a&n;  mftte,  eib,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rffle,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  du  =  lew. 


contact-level 
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contaminate 


t"  '.is  net  or  power  of  touching. 

"Tiy  [the  looking  slunk  |  will  permit  n  bent  to  follow 
thou  Itliool  ocoolorut  log  theh  motion  till  It  comes 
nlim>  within  coafuct."'  /'.M mint  Doltish  Kmtlout (|  /tort-- 
^H(/  tilfk, 

ii  .b  it/ui'atively : 

1.  loso  union  or  commotion. 


infectious according  to  ilm  sumo  rule  v.f  diet incilon  : 
\ylmn  Imitvily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapors  and 
deadly  disease,  it  Is  Justly  cntitln.l  ctnifui/iotiit,  lint 
iu  ordinary  oases  infectious.  In  the  figurative 
sense,  vloo  In  for  Ilm  same  obvious  reason  termed 
I'oitftwionn ,■  ami  but!  principles  urn  denominated 
infect  iotts;  some  young  people,  who  urn  fortunate 
.  enough  Ionium  t  lie  i'.>iif.ii/i.>,i  of  had  society .  at  c. 

m  history  ,.r  astronomy  I  urn  numerous  .joints  ,*f  perhaps,  caught  by  Ilm  iiiA'cfum  of  had  principles, 
TV'  ,vr  1.7.'  "umklml,  I  iu'i«  noting  us  u  slow  poison  on  Ilm  moral  ooustllu 

Astern, fAmteuis  tIHtWi.on.  l.,j  l.  p.a.  -  tlon.  (<Yuhh;  Kng. 


finioty  or  conuuuulcut lot 

ueotto. 


In  business  \  non* 


mu!  uom.  of  the  tunny  diplomatists  wit  h  whom 
ho  lu  hiitm  brought  into  CoofoW  ,  .  London  l>ailg 
I'elctny.h. 

lllSpecial  p  Artises  naif  compounds; 

1-  nglc  <(/*  t'tiufiicf .’ 

Mtli.,:  Tim  angle  matin  by  n  curved  Htmnml  tlm 
tniMgil.  to  if  at  tlm  point,  of  coot  net. 

2.  ontocf  ocffoH  ■' 

('me.:  The  sumo  un  Catai.ynih  (q,  v.). 

H.  hntoct  if  the  first  order; 

Mill.:  Contact  of  twocurvos  In  a  point  .fur  which 

they  t,  vo  t  !m  uattm  coofilciont  of  t  Im  Hi  nt  order. 

4.  Kntuct  <> f  the  second  order; 

Atm,  t  Contact  of  twoonrvnn  In  a  point  for  which 
Mu  -  n vo  tlm  mono  dllYorontlal  ooolfioteufc  of  Ilm 
first,  rdcr,  ami  I  Im  Minim  tlltVorouMu!  oonlllclonl  of 
tbomoml  onlor.  (Ogilvtc,) 

ft-  bint  of  oon f oof ; 

Alth. ;  Tlm  point  In  which  t  wo  llntm,  plant's,  or 
botlit  touch  each  other. 

II  vubh  tints  discriminates  between  otmftu'f  ami 
toui  t  “  Tlm  formt'r  t'xi.rortsns  a  stats',  ami  referring 
to  tv>  bodies  actually  In  that  state;  Mm  laMt'f  on 
(bother  hand  Implying  Min  abstract  net  of  touch¬ 
ing  n  spouk  of  I  ul ii«:h  coining  or  being  in  contact, 
but  Jrt.  of  tin'  contort  Instead  of  tlm  touch  of  a 
thing  t  lm  poison  which  comes  from  the  polson-troo 
is  si/ijrworfnl  In  Its  nature.  t hot  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  In  contact  with  II  in  onlor  to  fool  its  bane* 
ful  itthenen  j  somo  insocts  am  arnmtl  with  stlnga  so 
inoomivablv  sltarp  (bat  Mmsmallost  touch  posslblo 
is  sutaient  to  produce  a  punctnro  into  t  lu>  fiosh,” 

— (( h'hb:  Kng,  Synon.) 

cotaot-levol,  s.  An  adaptation  of  Mm  spirit 
love  sod  by  cortnln  InHlrnmonl makers  for  tlm 
prmJAt.ion  or  exact ,  tllvlslonn  of  scab's,  anil  goner- 
ally  ir  Mm  determination  of  minute  dllVerenoee  of 
lousttJ 

tco-tilo'  ti  ot.t.1,  it.  |  Kng.  contact ;  -teal.]  l*or- 
tttiuwr  to  or  Implying  contact;  conttvotunl. 

♦entile  tlon,  *.  I  Kng  contact;  'ion,  as  If 
from  Lui.  oonfoof/o,  from  oonluoftts.]  The  act  of 
toucing;  ooutnot,  touch,  Juncture, 

♦cn-tilo  t(i  ijlI ,  a.  |  l,at.  coutnctu(s);  Kng. 
ndj.  rtT.  -<t/.  |  Pertaining  to  or  Iintilylan  contact. 

ftlon,  «.  |  Fr.  contagion ;  Ht>.  confagio, 

contaUrn;  Port,  contagion,  coot  agio;  lt.nl.  contn- 
ffio,  mtag/onc,  nil  from  Mat.  contogio  a  toncltlutr, 
con  tuts,  touch  ;  contingo  to  touch,  to  lay  hold  of; 
con  oiflotlmr,  ami  tiingo  to  touch.  | 

I.  *((.  (t  Or<l,  Lang, : 

(M  lie  communication  of  a  disease  by  eon  (net 
witftlie  parson  laboring  under  It,  as  ills!  ln«ulsht'(l 
fron.  ifooMott,  used  to  sitritify  Its  transmission  by 
mom  of  tlm  air  without  actual  personal  contact 
wit  h  m  diseased  person.  Hut  sometimes  the  word 
couM/ion  is  used  lu  both  of  these  senses,  and  Is  di¬ 
vide  into  immediate  or  eontaetioal  Contutflon,  that 

P"  ad  by  actual  confact,  and  mediate  or  roiirtifo  "J  ,  „„tv  t. >  l  l.u  ,'iiiifii(//imsusss.  Imti  to  tl.s  muilualty 
con,  .-.on,  coinmiinlenloil  by  tlm  air.  InrooMon  lit  „f  fl,n  iilsutis,  .  .  //tiyli  W'mA's,  vol.  v.,  p.  (tit. 
a  ho  i  a  morn  extensive  sense,  to  include  also 
mltusatn  or  other  causes  of  diseason  not  coining 


o6«  tft  jflouetl,  it.  |  Kng.  o0Hfii(/h>ti,‘  -rtf.]  Af> 
footed  by  oontaglon. 

o6n  t.ft  jlUm  1st,  s.  [  m&g.  poutiigion,'  -t'sf.) 

Med,  Hist  (liio  who  It. »)ds  Mu'  view  Mint  certain 
diseases,  tlm  evidence  regarding  Ilm  trnusiulssiuu 
of  which  from  t  hose  alfccterl  tootlters  Is  doubtful, 
are  really  contagious, 

Otln  W  Aloha,  *oon  tn  gcous,  ♦con  tn  Ryows, 

it.  I  Fr.  etinfti|/iViM’,‘  Bp.,  Port.  A  Ital.  confiigioHO, 
all  from  Mat,  enuftigtiotniS.] 

I,  Literally; 

M  ,Ved,  (0/  a  ilixeoMc) :  (bumnuuionblebyeonl.net. 

|  (  MINT  AlltON.  1 

of  oir,  of  rite*,  the. :  t'ommunlonMng ©r  trans¬ 
mitting  oontagleit. 

"After  the  whlohs  rsyus  tuinusil  rii  gveut  evt'Silyngs 
iiumlirs  iuiiI  malty  tails  of  (lyes,  tlm  whli'lis  wars  In  tlm 
peopla  an  iiiiyiiiiuiii.il  iiiiN/ttgueus,  that,  (  hey  uleivs  moche 
pe«ide."-  Kitfiyuii,  vcl,  I,,  oh.  »l». 

II,  I'ig.:  ('omnutnlt'al ing  atiythlng  from  one  to 
another  or  to  others. 

"  Pretn  leek  to  leek,  isiHfngtniis  through  the  ornwil, 
The  pnnte  riiiiu,  ,  ,  ,"  TAoiiiuuhi  A tilnwn, 
('ontogiiom  IUhcoacm  Actu; 

lu  this  country,  national,  stab',  and  municipal 
laws  have  been  nnnoted  regulating sauitallon,  iso 
lallon,  ijuaianllne,  Ac.,  during  tn©  prevalence  of 
conlagtous  diseases.  Thnonfnri'nnmut  of  t  lit'se  laws 
are  generally  committed  (o  health  olllct't's,  who 
have  powers  of  pollen  conferred  upon  I  Item. 

( 'mbit  t  hus  illserbulnalin  between  contagion*, 
cvidcnUcol,  and  i>e»(ilcnttal ;  “Tlm  contagious  np- 
plles  In  I  lint  wlileh  Is  eni'itble  of  being  caught ,  and 
on  glil  not,  I  berefore,  I  o  be  I  one  1  mi  I ;  the  ptadctnicnl 
to  Hint  which  Is  already  caught  or  circulated,  and 
rnuulros,  therefore,  to  be  slopped ;  Mm  pestilential 
(o  t hat  which  may  orend  an  evil,  and  Is,  therefore, 
to  be  removed  ;  dlsnnsns  are  contagious  or  epiticni 
l co I ;  tlm  air  or  breath  is  pestilential.  They  may  all 
be  applied  morally  or  IlgttrnMveiy  In  Ilm  mime  Sense. 
We  endeavor  to  slum  a  eonfii|Wi>itn  disorder.  Mint  It 
:aa.V  not  come  near  us  ;  we  endeavor  to  purify  a  pcs 
titentint  air,  (.bat  It  may  not  be  Inhaled  lit  our  In 
Jury:  we  endeavor  to  provide  against  epidemical 
disorders.  Mint  they  may  not  spread  any  farther, 
Ylolomi  example  is  contagious;  certain  follies  or 
vices  of  fashion  art'  epidemical ;  I  he  breath  of  Inti 
dnllfy  In  pestilential."  (('rn/ih;  Kng,  Synon.) 

oAn  t.!t  Alolla  lj,  ode.  |  Kng,  contagious;  dg.) 
In  a  contagious  msmmr,  so  sn  tn  communicate  eon 
l  agliiu  or  any  tiling  else  capable  of  lining  l  ransinlt  ted 
from  one  to  anol  her. 

"Thprs  In  mithlng  which  uprcAtlu  suire  aoutnultnislu 
freia  (suchor  t"  eupll  thiot  olcvatisn  of  neat  Inmnt..'"  ,/.  ,V. 
Mtlli  /unlit/,  .(dtirsu*  ,t(  St,  linlreic's,  IHII7,  p.  87. 

cAn  tfv  Abths  uftaii.  s.  |  Kng.  contagious;  •Mess.] 
Tlm  ((tialllyof  imlng contagious. 

I.  In  the  medical  sense. 

"Those  corpusi'leu.  tlmt  Impregnate  (lie  .Hgypl  Inn  sir 
nuoa  the  nwstllag  of  the  Nile,  are  utile  to  nut  a  needy 
.  ‘  1  it  to  tie 


tg  rt 

any  'her  source.  Home  make  the  two  words  con 
tag/.';  and  infection  strictly  synonymous. 

(  1  he  poisonous  matter  oommunloatod  by  cou- 
t.ttct. <  some  kind. 

*(.  Venom,  poison. 

"  II  touch  my  point  with  t  his  oonfni/ion.'' 

Shahssp,/  JiamM,  Iv.  7. 

2.  id,  Lang,  <Sb  Fig, ;  ...  ,  , 

(1)  ho  communication  by  other  peoi>b»  of  any- 
tluindeletcriouH  to  the  mind  or  heart.. 


"JS*  will  the  goodness  of  Intention  excuse  the  scan  dal 
anil  tMayitm  uf example."— King  Ctuirles. 

(2)  ho  dolotorious  influonco  exerted. 

"  Here,  In  His  commerce  with  Ilia  liveried  herd, 
arkH  the  aontayion  childly  to  lie  fear’d. " 

Cowp  Tin  ><i  inixt  wi . 

H  Mtbb  thus  (Haorlminatos  between  contagion 
and  i faction:  "Home  things  act  more  properly  by 
e-onl'tOm,  others  by  infection:  Mm  more  powerful 
diMos.H,  MH  tlm  plague  or  yellow  fever,  are  com 
mu:  -  a toil  by  contagion;  they  are  Imrelorn  , 
deu'.'  i  nal  t'il  contagious ;  tlioless  vlruleul  dlsetileis. 
ns  'rers,  consumptions,  and  tlm  like,  lire  termed 
inje.ous,  as  they  arc  communicated  by  tlm  less 
i  i  n icons  of  infection:  tlm  air  1>  COfttftgtom  or 

bfii  btf^;  pfiiit,  Jdvb-1;  oat,  9*11,  ohoru«, 
gjia.  -tlan  =  shan-  -tlon,  -Blon  1  Hhftn; 


jlmi slices  of 


In  the  llgurntlve  sense. 

"As  excellent  preservative  against  the  I’lsi/ss/nu 
win."  If.  A/sini/iii/iii  Devout  Kssnys  (HUM),  p.  177. 

cAn  t&'  A'  bill,  s.  |  Mat.  )  The  same  ns  (loN'i'A- 

oh»n  (d>  V.). 

",  ,  ,  it, i  I'dM/opfwm  of  ateasleo,  nor  any  i'oii/mi//mis  of 
ecarlet-fever,  nor  any  dni/it(//iui»  of  small  pox  .  . 
Tumlna  Frag.  uffhdencS  (ltd  ed  ),  >1.  III'J, 

♦con  tn  gy ,  s,  [Mat,  contaglum, )  A  contagious 
complaint. 

"...  and  after  falowsd  »  eont<ii/v  ami  a  fewla 
eteache."  Fnhyant  C/uiiit,  pt.  vll.,  ch.  ooxxlil.,  p.  'Jilt 

cAn  t&ln’,  *oon  ta-yno,  *oon  tone,  ♦oou  telul, 
#00n  toyne.  *00D  tloneu,  ♦Uun  toyno,  ♦con 
toynyii,  i>.  t.  A  i.  |  Fr,  con tenir;  Hit.  contencr;  Ital. 
eonlcneec;  from  Mat.  conttneo  to  contain!  cen  - 
cum  with,  togetlier,  ami  fencts^to  bol(l>] 

A.  Transitive ; 

I.  Literally ! 

1.  To  hold  within  llxotl  limits,  as  lu  a  vessel. 

( 'nnts  1/W|/ it,  hauyaor  kepya  wit  Imtyn  K,  Heps  within 
((niffiiss."  /'rnwpti  IS 

ii  ,  ,  ,  lieavca  and  the  heaven  tlf  heavone  cannot  mill- 
tain  ( hao  .  .  -"  t  '/trim.  vl.  IH 

2.  To  be  caimble  of  bolding ;  to  have  capacity  for. 


II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  restrain,  to  hold  or  keep  within  bounds. 
"...  lawns  are  II ft nrivurdns  to  be  made  for  keeping 
and  ,’ihi ts|/u i up  It  .  •  — Spenseri  /'resent  State  of  lre- 

land, 

2.  To  cetuprebentl,  to  comprise,  to  include. 

"  Wherefore  also  It  Is  contained  In  the  aertpture,  .  .  -’ 
—1  fVf.  II.  «. 

!i.  To  be  equivalent  to,  to  comprehend. 

"  A  oablteef  gemelrle  snii/si/iis/A  sixe  Oomoun  oubltes. 
— J'fst'fsn,  II.  unft. 

*4.  To  Mil  up,  to  amount  to. 

"  Hem  eplstel  .  .  that  walde,  ns  seith  mjrn  uuotOttr 

well  i'iiii/piis  neigh  half  this  boke.” — Chaucer i  Teoiius, 

111.  4fta, 

♦ft.  To  comprise,  to  make  up  a  number ;  to  include. 

"Nbinives,  wlitoha  that  eenUenen  the  more  partle  of 
men."—  Chauceri  Dnethfiis,  p.  110. 

(I.  To  Include,  to  be  accompanied  or  attended  by. 
"  l'ygynayng  of  mans  ly f  .  .  . 

Cenlenes  mykel  wreebednes.” 

ttontpolet  /'rick  of  Cenee.,  4.78. 

B.  Iteflc.cicc ; 

I.  To  restrain  or  retain  one’s  self,  to  keep  quiet  or 
calm. 

“Contain  thyself,  good  friend.” 

shakesp.:  Tinum  of  Athens,  II.  2. 

*2.  To  conduct,  bear,  or  carry  one’s  self. 

"  lion  lilt  ssnlde  ho  in  evntetnt  the  wule  the  but  ulle  Haste," 

//oh.  of  atone.,  p.  ft47. 

♦0.  Intransitive  I 

1.  To  restrain  one’s  self,  to  keep  quiet  or  calm. 
"...  us  be  read,  lie  wept  and  trembled;  and  not 

being  able  longer  to  contain,  .  .  ifuti(/at!(  J*fl(/»'(fa’s 
/'digress,  pt.  I. 

2.  Spec,:  To  live  In  continence  or  chastity. 

"  Uni  If  they  caannt  itnlifttOi,  let  them  marry  .  .  . 

1  Oil',  vll.  II. 

!!.  To  Conduct  or  bear  one’s  self ;  to  act. 

"  Ilea  t  hat.  Immalt  knight  klinteyned  on  his  stndn." 

n  tlliam  h f  /'nlerne,  2,800. 

II  Crabb  (bus  dlscrittiinates  between  to  contain 
and  to  hold :  "  These  terms  agree  in  Ronse.  blit.  dilTor 
in  implication ;  the  former  is  by  comparison  noble, 
the  latter  is  ignoble  In  Its  use;  hold  Is  employed 
only  for  the  material  content*  of  hollow  bodies | 
contain  Is  employed  for  (  lie  moral  or  spiritual  con- 
lenlsi  In  familiar  discourse  a  cask  is  said  to  hold, 
bul  In  morn  polished  language  it.  is  said  to  contain 
a  certain  number  of  gallons.  A  coach  holds  or  Con¬ 
tains  a  given  number  of  persons;  a  room  holds  a 
given  quantity  of  furniture:  a  house  or  city  con¬ 
tains  Its  Inhabitants,"  (Crabb:  Kng.  Synon.) 

’ll  For  the  dllTerenee  between  fo  contain  and  to 
Comprise ,  see  (’i)MPHisM. 

oAn  tftln  g  bio,  it.  [Eng.  contain;  - able .]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  contained, 

oAn  thin  ant,  s.  [Fr.  contenant,  pr.  par.  of 
contcnir.  |  Ono  who  or  that  which  contains,  a  con¬ 
tainer. 

oAn  tallied  ,  pa,  par,  A  a.  [Contain.] 
oAn  thin  Ar,  s.  [Kng.  contain ;  ■«»'.]  Ono  who 
or  that  which  contains. 

"And  yea,  fulr  eyes,  containers  of  my  Itllss." 

thmieli  Complaint  of  Mosamond. 

cAn  tftln  -lAg,  pr.  par.,  a,  A  s.  [Contain.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr,  par,  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  holding,  including,  or  com¬ 
prehending, 

*2.  That  which  is  contained ;  contents,  (flhakesp. : 
('ymbeline,  v.  ft.) 

♦oAn  thill  mont,  *oon  tein  ment,  s.  [Eng.  con- 

fain;  •rnenf.] 

1.  Substance, 

"  Twenty  pounds  a  month,  a  vast  sum  .  .  .  enough  to 
shatter  Mis  coHteinment  of  u  rich  in  nil’s  estate." — Fullert 
i  /.  /bn/,,  IX.  Iv.  0.  (Davies.) 

2.  Competence  (7). 

"Iieti  us  now  see  If  (boro  lie  not  a  good  menus  of  virt- 
ttotis  containment,  e»  well  in  the  days  of  ponce  ns  of 
wnri'o,"— Time's  Storehouse,  (Latham,) 

♦oAn  thl  lit,  s,  tCoNTNNT, «.]  Extent,  sian. 
"...  cnlled  n  sen  from  the  Inrge  coiifoftif  theroof.”-s 
Fatten  J'tsgnh  Sight,  lik.  lib,  oh,  ix.,  p.  SUB. 

cAn  thin  In  Rte.  v,  t,  [Mat.  contaminntus.  pa. 
oar.  of  con/amino  to  defile ;  contomcn  -coni  agion.  [ 
f  ( kiN't'AOT.  |  To  dellle,  to  sully,  to  pollute;  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  to  tarnish.  (Generally  used  figuratively.) 
"...  shall  wo  now 
t'antamlnate  our  fingers  with  hnse  bribes  T" 

Shakesp.i  Julias  Qmsttr,  Iv.  8. 

II  Crabb  Huts  discriminates  between  to  contam¬ 
inate,  to  pollute,  to  defile,  and  fo  taint:  “  Contam¬ 
inate  Is  not  so  strong  an  expression  ns  defile  or 
pollute;  but  It.  Is  stronger  than  taint ;  these  terms 


qliiu,  bough;  go,  Aom;  thin,  this; 
-tlon,  -glow  »  xliiiu.  -tlous,  -clous, 


sin,  tuj,  oxpeot,  Xenophon,  o^ist.  ph  =a  f. 
-slotta  m  shtis.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  «  bgl,  del. 


contaminate 
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contemplative 


are  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purity :  corrupt 
has  the  idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  impure 
contaminates,  what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural 
sense  defiles ,  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes ;  what 
is  contagious  or  infectious  corrupts:  and  what  is 
corrupted  may  taint  other  things.  Improper  con¬ 
versation  or  reading  contaminates  the  mind  of 
youth  ;  lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  the  body  and 
pollute  the  mind ;  loose  company  corrupts  the 
morals ;  the  coming  in  contact  with  a  corrupted 
body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-tam'-in-ate,  a.  [Lat.  contaminatus.]  Con¬ 
taminated,  defiled,  polluted. 

“  The  sons  of  ideots,  of  ignoble  birth, 

Contaminate,  and  viler  than  the  earth.” 

Sandys:  Paraphr.  of  Job,  p,  42. 

con-tam-In-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contamin¬ 
ate,  v.] 

con-tam-In-a-tmg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contam¬ 
inate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  polluting,  defiling,  or 
tarnishing. 

con-tam-ln-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contaminatio,  from 
contaminatus. ] 

1.  The  act  of  contaminating,  polluting,  or  defil¬ 
ing. 

2.  That  which  pollutes,  defiles,  or  contaminates. 

cSn-tam'-m-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  contaminat(e) ; 

- ive .]  Having  a  tendency  to  contaminate  or  pol¬ 
lute. 

con-tan'-go,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  only 
a  slang  word;  but  cf.  Sp.  contante= ready  money.] 

Stock  Exchange:  The  commission  on  “continu¬ 
ances,”  i.  e .,  for  carrying  over  transactions  from 
the  settling  day  to  the  one  which  succeeds  it — viz., 
the  account  day — when  the  money  due  is  actually 
paid.  {Eng.) 

*Con-tec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contectus,  pa.  par.  of 
contego=to  cover:  con = cum = wi th ,  together,  fully, 
and  tego=to  cover.]  The  act  of  covering;  a  cover. 

*con-tek,  *con-tak,  *con-teck,  *con-tecke, 
*con-te,  a,  *cun-take,  *cun-tek,  s.  [Norm.  Fr. 
contek=a.  quarrel.] 

1.  Quarrel,  dissension,  contention. 

“Acontak:  vbi  stryfe.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

“  Contek  bigan  bituene  hom.” — Rob.  of  Glouc.,  p.  509. 

2.  Disgrace,  contumely. 

“Thei  token  this  kyngis  seruauntis,  and  punishiden 
with  conteke,  and  killiden  hem.” — Wycliffe:  Select  Works, 

i.  49. 

*con-tek,  *con-teck,  v.  i.  [Contek,  s.]  To  quar¬ 
rel,  to  dispute,  to  disagree. 

*con-tek-er,  *con-teck-our,  *con-tek-our, 
*con-tec-cour,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  contek;  -er,-our.]  A 
quarrelsome  person. 

*Con-tem'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  contemeratus.  pa.  par. 
of  contemero=  to  defile:  con = cum = w i th ,  together, 
fully  ;  temero  —  to  treat  rashly,  to  defile.]  Defiled, 
contaminated,  polluted,  violated. 

con-temn'  (final  n  silent),  *con-temne,  *con- 
tempne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  contemner ;  Ital.  contemnere, 
from  Lat.  contemno= to  despise:  cow=cw»i=with, 
together,  wholly ;  temno= to  despise.] 

1.  To  despise,  to  view  with  contempt  or  disdain; 
to  scorn. 

“  She  that  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friends  contemns  them  all.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  slight,  to  reject,  to  neglect. 

“  Because  they  rebelled  against  the  words  of  crod,  and 
contemned  the  counsel  of  the  most  High  .  .  .” — Ps. 

cvii.  11. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contemn, 
to  despise,  to  disdain,  and  to  scorn:  “  Contempt ,  as 
applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
-Christian  temper  when  justly  provoked  by  their 
character ;  but  despising  is  strictly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which  is 
contemptible;  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to 
despise  the  person,  or  anything  _  belonging  to  the 
person,  of  another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free¬ 
will  of  another  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  but 
the  casualties  of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
which  are  alike  independent  of  personal  merit, 
should  never  expose  a  person  to  be  despised.  We 
may,  however,  contemn  a  person  for  his  impotent 
malice,  or  despise  him  for  his  meanness.  Persons 
are  not  scorned  or  disdained,  but  they  may  be 
treated  with  scorn  or  disdain;  they  are  both  im¬ 
proper  expressions  of  contempt  or  despite;  scorn 
marks  the  sentiment  of  a  little  vain  mind ;  disdain 
of  a  haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful 
woman  looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises- 
for  the  want  of  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man 
treats  with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his 
poverty.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


♦con-tem-nand-lie,  adv.  [North  Eng.  &  Scotch 
contemnand,pr.  par.  of  contemn;  -ly.]  Contemptu¬ 
ously,  in  contempt  of  a  law  or  order, 
con-temned'  (a  silent),  pa.  par.  ora.  [Contemn.] 
♦con-tererr  ed-ly  (n  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con¬ 
temned;  -tt/.j  In  a  despicable  or  contemptible 
manner ;  despicably. 

“For  if  from  high  degree 
Hee  suddenly  do  slide  to  live  contemnedly 
With  the  vile  vulgar  sort.” 

Sylvester:  Paradox  against  Liberty,  S09. 

con-temn-er  {n  silent),  *con-tempn-er,  s. 
[Eng.  contemn;  -erf] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  contemns  or  despises  ;  a 
scorner. 

*2.  Law:  One  who  has  committed  contempt  of 
court.  {Wharton.) 

con-temn’-lng  {n silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Con¬ 
temn.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  despising  or  scorning; 
contempt. 

“Security  is  the  bane  of  good  euccesse;  it  is  no  con- 
temning  of  a  foyled  enemy  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.  Ahab 
<&  Benhadad. 

fcon-temn-Ing-ly  {n  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con¬ 
temning;  -ly.]  In  a  scornful  manner;  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  scorn ;  contemptuously. 

*c6n-tem-per,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contempero  =  to 
temper,  to  moderate.]  To  temper  or  moderate ;  to 
reduce  to  a  lower  degree  by  mixture ;  to  allay,  to 
soften. 

“  The  leaves  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat,  and  hinder 
the  evaporation  of  moisture.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*con-tem  -per-a-ment,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
temperament  (q.  v).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempered  or  moderated ;  temperament. 

“There  is  nearly  an  equal  contemperament  of  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  ’  ’ — Derham. 

*con-tem-per-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contemperatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contempero .]  To  contemper,  to  moder¬ 
ate,  to  soften,  to  reduce. 

“  The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  do  not  only  moisten  and 
contemperate  the  air,  but  refresh  and  humectate  the 
earth.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*Con-tem-per-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contemperatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contempero .] 

1.  The  act  of  moderating,  softening,  or  reducing 
in  degree  by  a  mixture  of  something  of  an  opposite 
nature  or  tendency. 

“  The  use  of  air,  without  which  there  is  no  continuation 
in  life,  is  not  nutrition,  but  the  contemperation  of  fervor 
in  the  heart.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Adapting,  regulating,  or  suiting. 

“  .  .  .  the  contemperation  of  affairs  to  the  civil  con¬ 

stitutions  of  cities  and  provinces,  .  .  .  ” — Hammond: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

3.  Relative  or  proportionate  mixture ;  propor¬ 
tion. 

“  There  is  not  greater  variety  in  men’s  faces,  and  in  the 
contemporations  of  their  natural  humors,  than  there  is  in 
their  phantasies.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*con-tem  -per-a-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
temperature  (q.  v.).]  Contemperament,  relative  or 
proportionate  mixture. 

“  .  .  .  the  different  contemperature  of  the  elements, 
.  .  .  ” — South,  vol.  ix.,  Ser.  9. 

*c6n-tem -plant,  a.  [Fr.  pr.  par.  of  contempler.] 
Meditative,  contemplative. 

“  Contemplant  Spirits  !  ye  that  hover  o’er  .  .  .” 

Coleridge:  Religious  Musings.  {Davies.) 

con-tem  -plate,  or  con-tem-plate,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Lat.  contemplatus,  pa.  par.  of  contemplor  =  to 
observe;  probably  first  used  of  the  augurs  who 
attended  the  temples  of  the  gods :  con=cui w=with, 
together,  and  templum  =  a  temple  {Skeat) ;  Fr. 
contempler;  Sp.  &  Port,  contemplar ;  Ital.  contem- 
plare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  look  at,  to  view,  to  observe. 

“  Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  158. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  look  at  or  observe  from  various  points  of 
view ;  to  study,  to  meditate  or  reflect  deeply  on. 

“  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to 
contemplate  what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know.” — 
Waffs. 

2.  To  have  in  view,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to 
design. 

3.  To  look  for,  to  expect. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meditate  or  reflect  deeply,  to  study,  to 
ponder. 


(1)  Followed  by  over  before  the  subject  meditated 
on. 

“Sapor  had  an  heaven  of  glass,  which  he  trod  upon, 
contemplating  over  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  Jupiter.” — 
Peacham. 

(2)  Followed  by  on. 

“  How  can  I  consider  what  belongs  to  myself,  when  I 
have  been  so  long  contemplating  on  you.” — Dryden-.  Juve¬ 
nal,  Pref. 

2.  To  look  for,  to  expect,  to  purpose. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contem¬ 
plate,  to  meditate,  and  to  muse:  “  We  contemplate 
what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes  ;  we  meditate  on 
what  is  past  or  absent.  The  heavens  and  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator  are  objects  of  contemplation; 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  for  medita¬ 
tion.  One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances 
which  have  been  just  passing.  We  may  contemplate 
and  meditate  for  the  future,  but  never  muse.  In 
this  case  the  two  former  terms  have  the  sense  of 
contriving  or  purposing :  what  is  contemplated  to 
be  done  is  thought  of  more  indistinctly  than  when 
it  is  meditated  to  be  done :  many  things  are  had  in 
contemplation  which  are  never  seriously  meditated 
upon :  between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  distance  than  between  medita¬ 
ting  and  executing.  Meditating  is  a  permanent 
and  serious  action ;  musing  is  partial  and  unim¬ 
portant:  meditation  is  a  religious  duty,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person’s  spiritual 
improvement ;  musing  is  a  temporary  employment 
of  the  mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they 
happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time.”  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con -tem-pla-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contem¬ 
plate.] 

*con-tem-pla-tif,  *con-tem-pla-tife,  a.  [Con¬ 
templative.] 

con  -tem-pla-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contem¬ 
plate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  meditating  or  reflecting; 
contemplation,  meditation. 

con-tem-pla -tion,  *eon-tem~pla-cion,  *con-. 
tem-pla-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  contemplation ;  Sp.  con. 
templacion;  Ital.  contemplazione,  from  Lat.  con. 
templatio,  from  contemplatus,  pa.  par.  of  content, 
plor .]  [Contemplate.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  looking  at  or  viewing ;  a  sight, 
a  view. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  contemplating  or  reflect¬ 
ing  deeply  ;  meditation,  reflection,  deep  thought  or 
study. 

“  Soared  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 

Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  Spring, 

Till  Contemplation’ s  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 

And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  25. 

*2.  Suggestion,  mediation,  plan. 

“The  soldiers  .  .  .  at  the  contemplation  of  a  certeine 

ladie  there  amongst  them,  were  licensed  by  the  king  to 
depart  without  armor  or  weapon.” — Holinshed:  Chron.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  570. 

3.  Holy  meditation ;  the  exercise  of  the  soul  or 
mind  in  meditating  on  sacred  things. 

“  I  have  .  .  .  breathed  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

4.  The  results  of  meditation  or  study  ;  reflections, 
thoughts. 

5.  The  act  of  purposing,  designing,  or  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  anything. 

6.  The  faculty  of  study. 

“  There  are  two  functions,  contempldtion,  and  practice, 
.  .  .” — South. 

If  To  have  in  contemplation :  To  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  to  purpose,  to  design,  to  expect,  to 
intend. 

c8n-tem  -plat-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  contemplat{e) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  contemplates  or  meditates ;  a  contem- 
plator. 

con-tem -pla-tlve,  *  con-tem-plat-if,  *con- 
temp-lat-ife,  *con-tem-plat-yf,  a.  &  s-  [Fr.  con- 

templatif ;  Lat.  contemplativus,  from  contemplatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contemplor .]  [Contemplate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Given  to  contemplation,  thought,  or  medita¬ 
tion  ;  meditative,  reflective. 

“  The  mind  contemplative,  .  .  .” 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iv. 

*Y  Followed  by  of. 

“He  stands  erect,  conscious  and  contemplative  of  the 
benefaction.” — Guardian,  No.  175.  (Latham.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot., 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  _  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


contend 


contemplatively 
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2.  Employed  in  or  given  up  to  study  ;  studious. 
li  Contemplative  men  .  .  — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

*3.  Of  the  nature  of  contemplation ;  thoughtful, 
deep. 

“  •  •  •  the  Psalmes  and  contemplatife  meditacions, 

.  .  .” — UcLall:  Luke,  Pref. 

4.  Possessing  the  power  or  faculty  of  thought  or 
reflection. 

“  .  .  .  the  contemplative  faculty  of  man.” — Ray:  On 

the  Creation. 

*11.  Old  Divinity : 

Contemplative  life :  One  of  spiritual  service  to 
God,  as  distinguished  from  active  life ,  one  of  bodily 
service. 

“  Contemplatyf  lyf  or  actyf  lyf  cryst  wolde  men 
wroughte.” — Langland:  P.  Plowman,  bk.  vi.,  251. 

B.  Ms  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contempla¬ 
tive  and  musing:  “ Contemplative  and  musing ,  as 
epithets,  have  a  strong  analogy  to  each  other.  Con¬ 
templative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  musing  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-tem'-plg,-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contempla¬ 
tive;  -ly. ]  In  a  contemplative  or  thoughtful  man¬ 
ner  :  with  contemplation  or  meditation ;  atten¬ 
tively. 

fcon-tem  -pla-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contempla¬ 
tive  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  con¬ 
templative  ;  meditation,  thoughtfulness. 

con-tem'-pla-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  contemplatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contemplor. ]  One  given  to  contempla¬ 
tion,  meditation,  or  study  ;  a  student,  a  meditator. 

IT  Followed  by  of. 

“ .  .  .  a  contemplator  of  truth,  .  .  — Hammond: 

Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  642. 

con-tem  -p5r-a-ne'-It  y,  s.  [Lat.  contemporane 
(us) ;  Eng.  suit’.  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
contemporaneous. 

“ .  .  .  inserted  in  this  place  to  show  the  contempora¬ 
neity  of  the  two  last  and  principal  parts.” — Hurd:  Works, 

vol.  v.,  Ser.  10,  N.  x. 

con-tem-po-ra  -ne-ous ,  a.  [Lat.  contempora- 
neus,  from  con =cttm= with,  together,  and  tempus 
(genit.  temporis)= time.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Existing,  acting,  or  occurring  at 
the  same  time ;  contemporary. 

“Hence,  if  prolonged,  movements  of  approximately 
contemporaneous  subsidence  are  generally  widely  exten¬ 
sive,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  from  my  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Coral  Reefs  of  the  great  oceans,  .  .  .” — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvi.,  p.  345. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

“  The  great  age  of  Jewish  philosophy  .  .  .  had  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  later  Spanish  school  of  Arabic 
philosophy.” — Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hist. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  persons 
existing  at  the  same  time,  but  not  of  the  same  age ; 
the  whole  life  of  the  one  m  such  a  case  is  not  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  whole  life  of  the  other,  but 
only  a  part  of  it  is  so. 

2.  Geol. :  Formerly  strata  found  partly  with  iden¬ 
tical,  partly  with  allied  fossils,  were  held  to  be 
exactly  contemporary,  though  widely  separated  on 
the  earth’s  surface ;  now  the  same  facts  are  used  to 
establish  the  contrary  conclusion.  If  each  species 
came  into  existence  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  from  which  it  gradually  spread  in  various 
directions,  it  cannot  have  reached  a  remote  region 
till  some  considerable  time  after  its  birth.  Two 
strata,  then,  widely  separated  in  the  world,  contain¬ 
ing  some  species  common  to  both,  are  contemporane¬ 
ous  in  this  sense,  that  they  were  formed  while  that 
species  lived ;  but  the  stratum  near  its  birthplace  is 
older  than  the  one  to  which  it  spread  after  it  had 
already  multiplied  greatly  and  rooted  itself  suc¬ 
cessively  in  all  the  intervening  regions,  wherever  a 
place  appropriate  for  its  habitation  could  be  found. 

c6n-tem-p6-ra'-ne-ouS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contem¬ 
poraneous;  -ly.]  At  the  same  time  with  some  other 
event ;  simultaneously. 

“.  .  .  a  history  written  contemporaneously  with  the 
events,  .  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  iii.,  §  8,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

con-tem-po-ra'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contem¬ 
poraneous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
contemporaneous ;  contemporaneity. 

con-tem’-po-rst-ri-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contempo¬ 
rary  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contem¬ 
porary  ;  contemporaneousness. 

con-tem  -po-ra-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  con  =  cum  = 
with,  together,  and  temporarius= of  or  pertaining 
to  time;  tempus  (genit.  temporis) =timc.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Living  at  the  same  time,  contemporaneous. 

“.  .  .  framed,  by  contemporary  historians.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiv.,  §  1,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488. 

2.  Done  or  caused  by  persons  living  at  the  same 
time  ;  belonging  to  the  same  times. 

“  None  is  founded  on  any  ascertainable  contemporary 
evidence  .  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  viii.,  §  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  277. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

“Michael  Drayton,  contemporary  with  Shakespeare, 
•  •  •” — Pennant:  British  Zotilogy;  the  Horse. 

*(2)  Followed  by  to. 

“Albert  Durer  was  contemporary  to  Lucas.” — Dry  den: 
Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Existing  at  the  same  point  of  time. 

“.  .  .  bring  ages  past  and  future  together,  and  make 
them  contemporary. ” — Locke. 

*4.  Of  the  same  age,  coeval. 

“  A  grove  born  with  himself  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.” 

Cowley. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lives  or  flourishes  at  the 
same  time  as  another. 

“ .  .  .  his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in  con¬ 
sidering  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and  vivacity.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IT  It  is  commonly  used  by  writers  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  speaking  of  other  papers  or  peri¬ 
odicals  published  at  the  same  time. 

♦con-tem  -po-rlze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
temporize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  contemporary ;  to  place 
in  the  same  time  or  age. 

“The  indifferency  of  their  existences,  contemporized 
into  our  actions,  admits  a  farther  consideration.”-£rotc»e: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

♦con-tem’-po-rlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contem¬ 
porize.] 

♦con-tem'-po-rlz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Con¬ 
temporize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  contemporary. 

con-tempt',  *con-tempte,  *con-tempt  ( p 

silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.  contempt,  from  Lat.  contemptus = 
scorn,  contempt,  from  contemptus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
temno. ]  [Contemn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  contemning  or  despising  others; 
scorn,  disdain. 

“ .  •  .  criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling.  .  .  c" 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.f  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  despised  or 
scorned ;  shame,  disgrace. 

“  Men  so  the  world  shall  love,  religion  hate, 

That  all  true  zeal  shall  in  contempt  be  brought.” 

Stirling:  Dooms-Day ;  The  Second  Houre. 

*3.  An  insult,  an  act  expressive  of  contempt  or  dis 
dain. 

“After  my  fancy  had  run  over  the  most  obvious  and 
common  calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable 
to,  it  descended  to  these  little  insults  and  contempts, 
.  .  .” — Spectator,  No.  150. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  An  act  of  disobedience  to  the  rules, 
orders,  or  regulations  of  a  court  or  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  ;  a  failure  to  carry  out  the  order  of  a  court ; 
disorderly  conduct  or  language  tending  to  disturb 
the  proceedings  of  any  court  or  legislative  assembly. 
Contempt,  when  committed  outside  the  court  itself, 
is  punishable  by  an  attachment ;  when  inside,  which 
is  of  course  a  more  aggravated  offense  than  the 
former,  it  is  punishable  summarily  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  In  England,  contempt  of  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  person  is  also  a  penal  offense.  A  similar 
manifestation  toward  the  government  was  once 
penal  too,  but  every  successive  administration  now 
expects  much  abuse  from  politicians  of  opposite 
politics  to  its  own,  and  never  thinks  of  bringing 
them  to  justice. 

2.  Parliamentary  law  and  usage:  By  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  each  house  of  con- 

ress  is  given  authority  to  punish  its  members  for 

isorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member.  This  power  of  pun¬ 
ishing  for  contempts,  however,  is  confined  to  punish¬ 
ment  during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  cannot 
extend  beyond  it.  The  constitutions  of  the  several 
states  confer  similar  authority  upon  their  respect¬ 
ive  legislatures.  Similarly  in  England,  contempt 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  can  be  punished  by 
the  House  insulted,  which  has  the  power  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  offender. 

♦con-tempt'-ful  (p  silent),  a.  [En g.  contempt; 
-ful(l).]  Deserving  of  contempt  or  scorn  ;  contempt¬ 
ible. 


con-temp-tl-bll-it-y  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
temptible  ;  -ity.}  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
held  in  or  considered  worthy  of  contempt ;  despica¬ 
bleness. 

“The  contemptibility  and  vanity  of  this  effeminate 
argument  .  .  ." — Speed:  Edward  II.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xi. 

con-tempt  -l-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  contempti- 
bilis ,  from  contemptus .] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt  or  scorn;  despicable,  mean. 

“Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,361. 

2.  Despised,  scorned. 

“  The  loss  of  a  faithful  creature  is  something,  though 
of  ever  so  contemptible  a  one  .  .  .” — Pope:  Letter  to 
H.  Cromwell  (1709). 

*3.  Feeling  or  expressing  contempt ;  scornful,  con¬ 
temptuous. 

“  If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  ’tis  very  possi¬ 
ble  he’ll  scorn  it;  for  the  man  .  .  .  hath  a  contemptible 
spirit.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contemptible , 
pitiful,  and  despicable :  “  A  person  may  be  contempt¬ 
ible  for  his  vanity  or  weakness ;  but  he  is  despicable 
for  his  servility  and  baseness  of  character ;  he  is 
pitiful  for  his  want  of  manliness  and  becoming 
spirit.  A  lie  is  at  all  times  contemptible ;  it  is  despic¬ 
able  when  it  is  told  for  purposes  of  gain  or  private 
interest ;  it  is  pitiful  when  accompanied  with  indi¬ 
cations  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is  contemptible  to  take 
credit  to  one’s  self  for  the  good  action  one  has  not 
performed;  it  is  despicable  to  charge  another  with 
the  faults  which  we  ourselves  have  committed ;  it  is 
pitiful  to  offend  others,  and  then  attempt  to  screen 
ourselves  from  their  resentment  under  any  shelter 
which  offers.  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  in  a 
superior  station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiors ;  it  is 
despicable  in  him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful 
in  him  to  attempt  to  conceal  by  artifice.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

tl  For  the  difference  between  contemptible  and 
contemptuous,  see  Contemptuous. 

con-temp-tl-ble-ness  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
temptible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
contemptible  or  worthy  of  scorn  and  contempt; 
meanness,  vileness,  baseness. 

“Who,  by  a  steady  practice  of  virtue,  come  to  discern 
the  contemptibleness  of  baits  wherewith  he  allures  us.” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

con-temp'-ti-bly  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
temptib(le ) ;  -ly.]  In  a  contemptible  or  despicable 
manner ;  meanly,  basely. 

♦con-temp '-tion,  *con-temp-cion,  s.  [Lat.  con- 

temptio,  from  contemptus.] 

1.  An  act  of  contempt,  an  insult. 

“  He  ‘  maid  thairfore  his  aith  to  reuenge  this  proud  con- 
temption  done  to  Caratak.” — Bellend.  Cron.  F.  33. 

2.  Contempt  of  or  disobedience  to  a  court  of  law. 

con-temp -tu-Ous  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  contemp- 
tu(s).  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

1.  Acting  in  a  manner  expressive  of  contempt  or 
scorn ;  scornful,  disdainful. 

“Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wond’rous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,462. 

2.  Done  or  said  in  a  manner  expressive  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  scorn. 

“.  .  .  assailed  with  savage  invective  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  sarcasm.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*3.  Despised,  contemned. 

“Last  of  all,  the  contemptuous  Samaritan.” — Vocacyon 
of  Johan  Bale  (1553).  (Davies.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contemptible 
and  contemptuous :  “  Contemptible  is  applied  to  the 
thing  deserving  contempt:  contemptuous  to  that 
which  is  expressive  of  contempt.  Persons,  or  what 
is  done  by  persons,  may  be  contemptible  or  con¬ 
temptuous;  but  a  thing  is  only  contemptible.  A 
production  is  contemptible;  a  sneer  or  look  is  con¬ 
temptuous."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-temp -ty-ous-ly  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con¬ 
temptuous;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  expressive  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  scorn;  scornfully,  disdainfully;  with 
scorn,  contempt,  or  disdain. 

“  But  his  objections  were  contemptuously  overruled.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

con-temp  -tR-Ous-ness  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con¬ 
temptuous;  -ness.]  A  disposition  or  tendency 
toward  contempt  or  disdain;  insolence,  scomful- 
ness,  haughtiness. 

con-tend',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  contendre;  Sp.  <fc  Port. 
contender,  from  Lat.  contendo:  con—cum= with, 
together,  and  tendo— to  stretch.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  struggle,  to  strive  in  opposition. 

(a)  Absolutely: 

“His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  1.  8. 


totfil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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contentedly 


f.b)  With  the  prep.  with. 

“  Dundee  rode  forward  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
force  with  which  he  was  to  contend.  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(c)  With  the  prep,  against. 

“  In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  exert  one’s  self  or  strive  in  defense  or  support 
of  anything.  (With  for.) 

“.  .  .  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should  earnestly  con¬ 

tend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints.” — Jude,  8. 

3.  To  strive  in  debate ;  to  dispute  or  argue ;  to 
support  an  opinion  or  statement. 

(а)  With  for  before  the  opinion,  &c.,  supported. 

.The  question  which  our  author  would  contend  for, 

.  .  .” — Locke. 

(б)  With  about  before  the  matter  in  dispute. 

“He  will  find  that  many  things  he  fiercely  contended 

about  were  trivial.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

*4.  To  reprove,  to  chide,  to  find  fault. 

“  Thus  contended  I  with  the  rulers.” — Neheni.  xiii.  11. 

*5.  To  exert  one’s  self. 

“  Arise,  contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and  let  the 
hills  hear  thy  voice.” — Micah  vi,  1. 

*6.  To  use  power  or  strength  upon  ;  to  punish. 

“  .  .  .  behold,  the  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by 

fire,  and  it  devoured  the. great  deep,  and  did  eat  up  a 
part.” — Amos  vii.  4. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  contend  or  struggle  for,  to  dis¬ 
pute,  to  contest. 

“  Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler’s  prize.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEneid,  vi.  874. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  con¬ 
tend,  to  contest,  and  to  dispute:  “  Contend  is  to 
contest  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  To  contest  is  a 
species  of  contending ;  we  cannot  contest  without 
contending ,  although  we  may  contend  without  con¬ 
testing.  To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of 
setting  one’s  self  up  against  another;  contest  and 
dispute  must  include  some  object  contested  or  dis¬ 
puted.  Contend  is  applied  to  all  matters,  either  of 
personal  interest  or  speculative  opinion ;  contest 
always  to  the  former ;  dispute  mostly  to  the  latter. 
Individuals  or  distinct  bodies  contend;  nations  con¬ 
test.  During  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest 
between  England  and  France,  the  English  have 
contended  with  their  enemies  as  successfully  by 
land  as  by  sea.  Trifling  matters  may  give  rise  to 
contending ;  serious  points  only  are  contested.  Con¬ 
tentions  are  always  conducted  personally,  and  in 
general  verbally  ;  contests  are  carried  on  in  different 
manners  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  The 
parties  themselves  mostly  decide  contentions ;  but 
contested  matters  mostly  depend  upon  others  to 
decide.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  contend,  to 
strive,  and  to  vie:  “  Contending  requires  two  par¬ 
ties  ;  strive  either  one  or  two.  There  is  no  contend¬ 
ing  where  there  is  not  an  opposition  ;  but  a  person 
may  strive  by  himself.  Contend  and  strive  differ  in 
the  object  as  well  as  the  mode :  we  contend  for  a 
rize ;  we  strive  for  the  mastery :  we  contend  ver- 
ally ;  but  we  never  strive  without  an  actual  effort, 
and  labor  more  or  less  severe.  We  may  contend  with 
a  person  at  a  distance ;  but  striving  requires  the 
opponent,  when  there  is  one,  to  be  present.  Oppo¬ 
nents  in  matters  of  opinion  contend  for  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  truth ;  sometimes  they  contend 
for  trifles:  combatants  strive  to  overcome  .their 
adversaries,  either  by  dint  of  superior  skill  or 
strength.  Contend  is  frequently  used  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  in  application  to  things ;  strive  very  sel¬ 
dom.  We  contend  with  difficulties;  and  in  the 
spiritual  application,  we  may  be  said  to  strive  with 
the  spirit.  Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contend¬ 
ing  in  it ;  we  strive  to  excel  when  we  vie,  but  we  do 
not  strive  with  any  one;  there  is  no  personal  col¬ 
lision  or  opposition :  those  we  vie  with  may  be  as 
ignorant  of  our  persons  as  our  intentions.  Vying 
is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and  striving 
are  always  serious  actions :  neighbors  often  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their  house, 
dross,  and  equipage.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

c6n-tend  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contend.] 

*con-tend'~ent,  s.  [Lat.  contendens,  pr.  par.  of 
coniendoi]  One  who  contends  with  another ;  an 
opponent,  an  antagonist,  a  combatant. 

“In  all  notable  changes  and  revolutions,  the  contend- 
ents  have  been  still  made  a  prey  to  the  third  party.” — 
L’  Estrange. 

c6n-tend-er,  s.  [Eng.  contend;  -erf]  One  who 
contends. 

ciln-tend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contend.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Striving,  struggling  for  mastery  or  superiority ; 
opposing. 

“.  .  .  the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  contending 

arties” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv., 

5,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. 

2.  Opposed,  clashing. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  struggling  or  striving; 
contention. 

“  .  .  .  there  must  be  great  stragglings  and  labor,  with 
earnest  contendings,  if  ever  you  intend  to  be  saved.” — 
Hopkins,  Ser.  24. 

con-ten'-dress,  s.  [Eng.  contender;  -ess.]  A 
female  contender. 

“The  a!l-of-gold-mode-laughter-louing  dame, 

Left  odorous  Cyprus  ;  and  for  Troy  became 
A  swift  contendress.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Venus. 

con-ten -e-ment,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  tene¬ 
ment  (q.  v.) .] 

Law :  That  which  is  connected  or  held  together 
with  a  tenement  or  other  thing  holden :  as  a  certain 
amount  of  land  adj  acent  to  a  dwelling  and  necessary 
to  the  reputable  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling;  an 
appurtenance. 

*con-ten-ing,  *con-ten-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Contene,  Containing.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  containing. 

2.  Behavior,  demeanor. 

“Our  all  the  ost  than  yeid  the  king; 

And  beheld  to  thair  contenyng." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  xi.  241. 

3.  Military  discipline ;  generalship. 

“  And  haff  his  spyis  on  the  King, 

To  knaw  alwayis  his  contenyng.” 

Barbour:  Bruce,  vii.  387. 

c6n-tent  ,  a.  [Fr.  content;  Sp.  &  Ital.  contento, 
from  Lat.  contentus,  pa.  par.  of  contineo .]  [Con¬ 
tain.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine  or  grumble ;  easy 
in  mind,  at  rest ;  not  demanding  more. 

“  Who  is  content  is  happy.” — Locke. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

“  The  OommonB  were  not  content  with  addressing  the 
throne.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  oppose ;  willing,  ready, 
agreed. 

“And  Naaman  said,  Be  content,  take  two  talents.” — 
2  Kings  v.  28. 

3.  Pleased,  willing. 

“  .  .  .  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

II.  Legis. :  The  term  used  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords  to  express  assent  to  any  motion.  “Con¬ 
tent  ”  and  “  Non-Content,”  take  the  place  of  “  Aye  ” 
and  “No.” 

c6n-tent',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contenter.]  [Content,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  meet  one’s  wishes,  to 
stop  complaint. 

2.  To  gratify,  to  please. 

“And  so  Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  released 
Barabbas  unto  them,  .  .  .” — Mark  xv.  15. 

3.  To  fulfill  one’s  expectations  or  hopes. 

4.  To  pay,  to  satisfy  a  debt,  to  requite. 

“  Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

T[  To  content  and  pay :  To  pay  in  full ;  to  pay  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tno  creditor. 

“  .  .  .  Johne  of  Muncreif  of  that  ilk — sail  content  <& 
pay  to  Michel  of  Balfoure  .  .  — Act.  Dorn.  Cone.  A. 
1480,  p.  72. 

B.  Reflexively : 

1.  To  satisfy  one’s  self,  to  feel  satisfied  or  con¬ 
tented,  to  put  up  with. 

“  Carstairs  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  power,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  To  compose  one’s  self,  to  keep  one’s  temper  or 
be  at  ease  or  without  care.  (Used  in  the  impera¬ 
tive  only.) 

“  O,  content  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

con  -tent  orc6n-tent',  *con-taint,  s.  [Lat.  con¬ 
tentus,  pa.  par.  of  contineo— to  hold  in,  to  contain.] 
[Contain,  Content,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  Capacity  or  power  of  containing. 

“This  island  had  then  fifteen  hundred  strong  ships  of 
great  content.” — Bacon. 


*2.  Extent,  size. 

“.  .  .  the  geometrical  content,  figure,  and  situation 
of  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom,  .  .  .” — Oraunt:  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

3.  That  which  is  contained  or  included.  (Now  only 
in  the  plural.) 

(1)  Within  material  limits. 

“  Scarce  had  he  gone  when  a  young  lad  came  by, 

And,  as  the  purse  lay  just  before  his  eye, 

He  took  it  up;  and  finding  its  content, 

Secur'd  the  treasure,  and  away  he  went.” 

Byron:  Moses'  Vision. 

(2)  In  a  book,  writing,  speech,  <fcc. 

“I  shall  prove  these  writings  not  counterfeits,  .but  au¬ 
thentic;  and  the  contents  true,  and  worthy  of  a  divine 
original.” — Orew:  Cosmologia. 

4.  Composition,  component  parts. 

“Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  determined  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  contents  of  any  single  mass  of  ore  by  mere  inspection.” 
—  Woodward. 

5.  A  table  or  list  of  what  is  contained  in  a  book 
or  writing. 

![  Table  of  contents :  The  same  as  A.  I.  5. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Satisfaction,  contentedness,  moderate  happi¬ 
ness  ;  ease  or  rest  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  repining, 
grumbling  or  discontent. 

“  Not  deck’d  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 

Nor  to  be  seen:  my  crown  is  called  content.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

2.  That  which  is  the  condition  of  happiness  o* 
satisfaction. 

(1)  A  wish,  a  desire. 

“.  .  .  so  will  I 

In  England  work  your  grace’s  full  content.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 

(2)  Resignation,  meekness. 

“His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show’d  content.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucreoe,  1,508. 

3.  Happiness,  joy. 

“Such  is  the  fullness  of  my  heart’s  content.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*4.  Acquiescence  ;  agreement  or  satisfaction  with 
a  thing  unexamined. 

“  Their  praise  is  still — the  stile  is  excellent; 

The  sense  they  humbly  tuke  upon  content.” 

Pope:  Epistles. 

IT  To  one's  heart's  content :  To  full  and  complete 
satisfaction. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  The  area  or  quantity  of  space  or  matter 
contained  within  certain  limits.  Superficial  con¬ 
tents,  the  area  or  surface  included  within  certain 
lines ;  cubical  contents  or  solid  contents,  the  number 
of  solid  or  cubic  units  contained  in  a  space :  as  s® 
many  cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  volume.  ( Ogilvie , 
Ac.) 

*con-tent-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  contentatio,  from 
contento=to  content,  to  satisfy. 

1.  Satisfaction,  content. 

“I seek  no  better  warrant  than  my  own  conscience,  nor 
no  greater  pleasure  than  mine  own  contentation." — Sidney. 

2.  Apparently  used  incorrectly  for  contention. 

“  There  is  no  weak  contentation  between  these,  and  the 
labor  is  hard  to  reconcile  them.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  454. 
(Davies.) 

c6n-tent -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Content,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Satisfied,  easy  in  mind;  moderately  happy; 
content. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

“Barbarossa,  in  hope  by  sufferance  to  obtain  another 
kingdom,  seemed  contented  with  the  answer.” — Knolles: 
Hist. 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause. 

“  Dream  not  of  other  worlds, 

Contented  that  thus  far  has  been  reveal’d, 

Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  heaven.” 

.  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vlii. 

TT  Shakespeare  used  the  word  absolutely,  in  the 
sense  of  agreed,  content. 

“Well  contented.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

2.  Acquiescing,  satisfied,  willing,  agreed. 

“Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown?” 

Shakesp.:  Rchard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Composed,  at  ease. 

“  But  be  contented." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  Ixxiv.  1. 

c6n-tent  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  contented ;  -ly .]  In 
a  contented  or  satisfied  manner ;  with  content  or 
satisfaction. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wh2.t,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  *u  =  kw! 
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.  c6n-tent'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contented;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  contented ;  satisfac¬ 
tion,  contentment. 

*c6n-tent’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  content;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  contentment  or  satisfaction  ;  perfectly  contented. 

.  .  contentful  submission  to  God’s  disposal  of 
things,  .  .  .” — Barrow:  Serm.,  iii.  S.  6. 

*c6n-tent'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contentful;  ness.] 
Contentment,  satisfaction,  content. 

“Because  of  the  contentfulness  of  our  errand.” — Pepys: 
Diary,  July  24,  1665.  (Davies.) 

c&n-ten-tion,  *con-ten’-9ion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Sp. 

contencion;  Fr.  contention .  from  Lat.  contentio, 
from  contentus,  pa.  par.  or  contendo= to  contend 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  contending,  striving,  or  struggling 
for  anything ;  an  endeavor,  an  effort. 

“  This  is  an  end,  which  at  first  view  seems  worthy  our 
utmost  contention  to  obtain.” — Rogers. 

2.  A  quarrel,  strife,  or  contest. 

“  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  be¬ 
tween  the  mighty.” — Prov.  xviii.  18. 

3.  A  strife  or  contest  of  words ;  controversy,  de¬ 
bate. 

“On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Emulation;  eagerness  or  struggling  to  excel; 
friendly  rivalry. 

“No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  Ill,,  i.  2. 

*5.  Zeal,  ardor,  eagerness. 

“Your  own  earnestness  and  contention  to  effect  what 
you  are  about,  .  .  .” — Holder. 

6.  A  point  argued,  supported,  or  contended  for. 

“  His  contention  was  that  God  was  not  honored  by  idle¬ 
ness  and  ineptity.” — Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  in  London 
limes,  Oct.  12,  1817  ;  Church  Congress. 

II.  Law:  A  point  contended  for,  or  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  in  support  of  it. 

c&n-ten  -tious,  a.  [Fr.  contentieux.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Given  or  disposed  to  contention  or  debate; 
quarrelsome. 

“  In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
’Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  69. 

2.  Relating  to  or  involving  contention  or  strife ; 
characterized  by  contention. 

“  .  .  .  the  more  cheerful,  though  not  less  contentious, 
regions  of  political  men  .  .  .” — Brougham:  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.;  Mr.  Burke. 

*11.  Law :  Having  power  to  decide  points  of  con¬ 
troversy,  or  relating  to  points  of  controversy. 

If  1.  Contentious  business : 

Law :  Business  in  which  a  plaintiff  and  defend¬ 
ant  contend  against  each  other,  as  opposed  to 
business  unopposed. 

2.  Contentious  jurisdiction : 

Law :  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  dispute ;  that  is, 
when  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  contend  against 
each  other.  This  is  opposed  to  noncontentious 
jurisdiction ;  i.  e.,  that  in  which  there  is  no  contest. 

“I  pass  by  such  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  having  only 
what  is  called  a  voluntary  and  not  a  contentious  jurisdic¬ 
tion  .  .” — Blacks  tone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

c&n-ten -tious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  contentious ;  - ly .] 
In  a  contentious,  quarrelsome,  or  perverse  manner. 

con-ten-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contentious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  contentious;  quarrel¬ 
someness,  perverseness. 

c&n-tent-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  content;  -ive.]  Produc¬ 
ing  or  tending  to  produce  content. 

“  When  we  had  taken  a  full  and  contentive  view  of  this 
ffw©6 1  city*  •  •  - -MS,  LandscL.f  213*  (Ho-lliwcll;  Con~ 
trib.  to  Lexicog. ) 

con-tent’-less,  con-tent-less,  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
tent;  -less.]  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

“ .  .  .  best  state,  contentless, 

Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

C&n-tent-l3f,  adv.  [Eng.  content;  -ly.]  Con¬ 
tentedly,  with  contentment. 

C&n-tent'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  contentement ;  Ital.con- 
tentamento ;  Sp.  contentamiento.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  contented  or 
satisfied. 

**  To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know.’* 

Byron;  Hours  of  Idleness, 

2.  Pleasure,  gratification. 

"At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  to  give  hie 
mind  some  oententment  in  viewing  of  a  famous  city.” — 
Wotton. 


*3.  That  which  affords  content,  satisfaction,  or 
gratification. 

“  .  .  .  it  may  disrelish  all  the  contentments,  and  con- 

temn  all  the  crosses,  which  this  world  can  afford  me.” — 
Bishop  Hall:  Soliloquies,  67. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contentment 
and  satisfaction:  “  Contentment  lies  in  ourselves; 
satisfaction  is  derived  from  external  objects.  .  .  . 
The  contented  man  has  always  enough ;  the  satisfied 
man  receives  enough.  The  contented  man  will  not 
be  dissatisfied ;  but  he  who  looks  for  satisfaction 
will  never  be  contented.  Contentment  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pain;  satisfaction  is  positive  pleasure. 
Contentment  is  accompanied  with  the  enjoyment  of 
what  one  has :  satisfaction  is  often  quickly  followed 
with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A  contented  man 
can  never  be  miserable ;  a  satisfied  man  can  scarcely 
be  long  happy.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con'-tents,  con-tents',  s.  pi.  [Content,  s.] 

*c&n-ten'-n-ment,  s.  [Eng.  continue;  -ment.] 
Continuing,  continuation. 

“  The  sad  impressions  which  our  civil  wars  have  left  in 
their  estates,  in  some  to  the  shaking  of  their  contenument.” 
— Fuller:  Worthies;  Yorkshire,  ii.  623.  (Davies.) 

*con-ter,  *contars,  a.  [Lat.  cowfra=against, 
opposite.]  [Conteabe,  Countee,  a.]  Cross, 
athwart. 

conter-tree,  s.  A  cross  bar  of  wood ;  a  stick 
attached  by  a  piece  of  rope  to  a  door,  and  resting 
on  the  wall  on  each  side,  thus  keeping  the  door  shut 
from  without. 

If  (1)  Aconter:  To  the  contrary. 

(2)  Incontars:  In  opposition  to,  in  spite  of. 

*con-ter,  v.  t.  [Contee,  a.]  To  contradict,  to 
thwart,  to  oppose. 

*Con-ter-I'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  con  =cwm=with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  tero= to  rub.]  A  rubbing  or  striking 
together;  friction. 

c&n-ter-mln-a,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
terminable  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  same  bounds  or 
limits ;  conterminous. 

“  .  .  .  love  and  life  are  not  conterminable,  .  .  ." 

Sir  H.  Wotton:  Letters. 

con-ter'-mln-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  conterminalis .] 
The  same  as  Contebminous  (q.  v.). 

con-ter  -mln-ant,  a.  [Lat.  conterminans ,  pr. 
par.  of  contermino .]  Having  the  same  bounds  or 
limits;  conterminous. 

“  Her  suburban  and  conterminant  fabrics.” — Howell: 
Vocal  Forest,  43.  (Latham.) 

*ci>n-ter'-mln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  conterminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  contermino— to  border  upon,  to  have  the 
same  bounds :  con=cum— with,  together,  and  termi- 
nus=a  boundary.]  Having  the  same  bounds  ;  con¬ 
terminous. 

“  .  .  .  a  strength  of  empire  fix’d 

Conterminate  with  heaven.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 

C&n-ter’-mln-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  conterminus,  from 
con=cum— with,  together,  and  terminus^ a  bound¬ 
ary.]  Having  the  same  bounds  or  limits ;  border¬ 
ing  upon,  contiguous. 

*con-ter-myt,  pa.  par.  [Fr.  contremettre .] 
Firmly  set  against. 

“  The  Duk  said,  Gyff  ye,  Schir,  oontermyt  be, 

To  mowff  you  more  it  afferis  nocht  for  me.” 

Wallace,  vi.  674. 

*con-ter-ra -ne-an,  *con-ter-ra'-ne-ous,  a. 

[Lat.  conterraneus :  con=cum— with,  together,  and 
terraneus= belonging  to  a  country  ;  terra— a.  coun¬ 
try.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  same  country. 

“.  ,  .  if  women  were  not  conterranean  and  mingled 
with  men,  angels  would  descend  and  dwell  among  us.” — • 
Howell:  Lett.,  iv.  7. 

*con-tesse,  s.  [Countess.] 

*con-tes-ser-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contesseratio  =  a 
contract  of  friendship  by  means  of  tesserae ,  or  small 
tablets  or  tokens,  which  were  broken  by  two  friends, 
each  retaining  a  part,  by  which  they  or  their  de¬ 
scendants  might  at  any  time  be  recognized.] 

1.  A  combination,  union,  or  assemblage. 

"...  describe  that  person  of  his,  which  afforded  so 

unusual  a  contesseration  of  elegancies,  and  set  of  rari¬ 
ties  to  the  beholder.” — B.  Oley.  Life  of  G.  Herbert  (1671), 
sign.  O.  6. 

2.  A  union ;  a  bond  or  connection. 

“ .  .  .  a  contesseration  of  charity  among  all  Christ¬ 
ians.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  124. 

C&n-test,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  contester  =  “  to  contest, 
call,  or  take  to  witness,  .  .  .  also  to  brabble, 

argue,  debate  ”  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Lat.  contestor  =  to  call 
to  witness:  con=CMm=with,  together,  and  testor= 
to  bear  witness ;  testis— a  witness.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  contend  about ;  to  make  a  subject  of  con¬ 
tention. 


b<5il,  b6y-  p6ut,  jtfwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  To  struggle  or  strive  earnestly  for ;  to  endeavor 
to  defend  or  maintain. 

3.  To  dispute,  call  in  question,  oppose,  or  contro¬ 
vert;  to  contend  against. 

“  Yet  these  each  other’s  power  so  strong  contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveller. 

II.  Law :  To  defend  a  suit  or  cause ;  to  resist  or 
dispute  a  claim. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strive,  to  contend;  to  engage  in  strife  or 
contention. 

“  .  .  .  thinking  to  speed  better  by  submission  than 
by  contesting ,  •  .  .” — Stow:  Edward  VI.,  an.  1660. 

If  Followed  by  with. 

“  The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
contesting  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.”— 

Burnet. 

2.  To  vie,  to  emulate. 

"  .  .  .  and  do  contest 

As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  contest  and  to 
contend,  see  Contend. 
con  -test,  s.  [Contest,  v.] 

1.  A  struggle,  a  fight,  a  battle,  a  combat. 

2.  A  strife  of  words,  a  brawl,  an  altercation. 
“Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamors,  and 

brawling  language.” — Watts. 

3.  A  struggle  in  debate,  a  dispute,  a  controversy. 

“ .  .  .it  was  fully  expected  that  the  contest  there 

would  be  long  and  fierce  .  .  — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  contest  and  conflict , 
see  Conflict. 

con-test '-3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contest;  -able.]  That 
may  be  contested  or  disputed ;  disputable. 

c&n-test-a-ble-ness  s.  [Eng.  contestable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  contestable  or  disput¬ 
able. 

c&n-test  -ant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  contester.]  One 
who  contests ;  a  disputer,  a  controverter. 

con-test-a'-tion  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  contesta- 
tio=  a  joining  in  witness  ;  contestor=  to  join  in  wit¬ 
ness.]  A  giving  of  evidence  jointly ;  joint  evidence. 

"...  a  solemn  contestation  ratified  on  the  part  of 
God,  .  .  .” — Barrow:  Serm.,  ii.,  8.  34. 

con-test-a'-tion  (2),  s.  [Eng.  contest;  -ation.] 
A  contest,  a  debate,  a  strife. 

“  Your  wife  and  brother 
Made  wars  upon  me  ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  &  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

c&n-test -ed,  a.  [Eng.  contest;  -ed.] 

1.  Fought  or  struggled  for  in  actual  combat. 

“  ’Twas  thou,  bold  Hector!  whose  resistless  hand 
First  seiz’d  a  ship  on  that  contested  strand.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xv.,  1.  854-5. 

2.  Contended  for,  disputed,  fought  out. 

“  In  four  out  of  the  six  contested  wards  the  Lund  League 
candidates  were  rejected,  .  .  .  ” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 

graph. 

con-test’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contest,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fb  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  contending,  struggling, 
or  disputing;  contest. 

c6n-test'-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  contesting;  -ly.]  In 
a  contending  manner. 

C&n-test -less,  a.  [Eng.  contest;  -less.]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  contested  or  controverted ;  incontesta¬ 
ble. 

“But  now’tis  truth  contestless.”  A.  Hill. 
C&n-tex',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contexo= to  weave  together: 
con = cum = with,  together,  and  texo— to  weave.]  To 
weave  together ;  to  unite  by  interposition  or  inter¬ 
mixture  of  parts. 

“  Nature  may  conte x  a  plant,  though  that  be  a  perfectly 
mixt  concrete,  without  having  all  the  elements  previously 
presented  to  her  to  compound  it  of.” — Boyle. 

con '-text,  s.  [Fr.  contexte ;  Sp.  &  Port,  contexto, 
all  from  Lat.  contextus= a  binding,  a  putting  to¬ 
gether,  a  connection.]  [Context,  a.] 

I.  Scrip. :  The  parts  of  a  Scripture  passage  which 
are  connected  in  meaning  with  a  text  and  immedi¬ 
ately  precede  or  follow  it,  or  do  both.  The  word 
is  more  loosely  used  when,  in  place  of  a  text  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  there  is  a  selected  or  prescribed 
theme ;  in  which  case  all  in  a  published  discourse 
treatise,  or  dissertation  which  is  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  the  context. 

"...  manifest  from  the  context.” — Hammond:  On 
Fundamen. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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II.  Law:  The  general  verbiage  or  composition  of 
a  law  or  contract.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase  in  an  act  or  contract  is  obscure,  the  intent 
must  be  construed  from  the  general  tenor,  and 
evident  purpose  of  the  context  taken  in  its  usually 
accepted  sense.  If  it  is  a  criminal  statute  no  lati¬ 
tude  of  interpretation  is  allowed.  It  must  be 
strictly  construed. 

con-text',  a.  [Ital.  contesto = woven ,  from  Lat. 
Contextus= cohering,  connected,  pa.  par.  of  contexo 
=to  weave,  to  entwine  or  bind  together:  con= 
together,  and  texo= to  weave.]  Woven  or  knit  to¬ 
gether  ;  close,  firm. 

con-text1,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  context  uni,  supine  of 
contexo.]  [Context,  a.]  To  bind  together,  to 
unite. 

“  This  were  to  unglue  the  whole  world’s  frame  which  is 
oon  texted  only  by  commerce  and  contracts.” — Junius:  Sin 
Stigmat.  (1639),  p.  776. 

c6n-text'~u-r9,l,  a.  [Eng.  contextur[e ) ;  -ah] 
Producing  contexture  ;  weaving,  binding,  or  uniting 
together. 

“  Again,  the  ccntextural  expressions  are  of  the  self-same 
nature.” — Smith:  Portrait,  of  Old  Age,  p.  182., 
con-tex  -tiire,  s.  [Lat.  contextura,  from  contexo 
=  to  weave  together.] 

Ordinary  Lang. :  A  weaving  or  framing  together. 
The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  parts  ;  their  con¬ 
stitution,  system,  or  composition ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  component  parts  of  any  compound  body 
are  arranged. 

1.  Of  material  things: 

”...  the  firm  contexture  of  the  whole  is  provided 
for.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  A»af.,vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  78. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things,  as  language,  etc.: 

“.  .  .  the  framing  his  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by 

the  sequel  and  contexture  of  the  names  of  things  into 
affirmations,  negations,  and  other  forms  of  speech.” — 
Hobbes:  Leviathan,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

con-tex’-tured,  a.  [Eng.  contextur(e) ;  -ed.] 
Woven  or  formed  in  texture;  composed,  arranged, 
disposed. 

“A  garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  senses)  contextured  in  the 
loom  of  Heaven.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

Con  -ti-9?nt,  a.  [Lat.  conticens,  pr.  par.  of  con- 
ticeo= to  keep  silent:  con  — cum  =  with,  together, 
wholly,  and  taceo= to  be  silent.]  Silent. 

”  The  servants  have  left  the  room,  the  guests  sit  conti- 
cent." — Thackeray:  Virginians,  ch.  li.  (Davies.) 

con-tlg-na-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contignatio,  from  con 
=  cum  =  with,  together,  and  tignum  —  a  beam,  a 
rafter.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  framing  or  putting  together  a  fabric 
of  wood. 

2.  A  fabric  of  wood  framed  and  put  together ;  a 
contexture  of  beams  ;  a  story. 

”...  several  stories  or  contignat  ions,  .  .  .’’ — Wot- 
ton:  Reliquiae,  p.  26. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  closely  or  weaving 
together. 

“  Their  own  buildings  .  .  .  were  without  any  party- 
wall,  and  linked  by  contignation  into  the  edifice  of 
France.” — Burke. 

2.  Any  immaterial  framework  or  fabric. 

”...  when  they  have  the  full  sight  of  heaven  above 
them  they  cannot  climb  up  into  it,  they  cannot  possibly 
see  that  whole  glorious  contignation  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall: 
The  Free  Prisoner. 

*con-tlg-u.-ate,  a.  [Lat.  contiguous) ,  and  Eng. 
sufi.  -ate.]  Contiguous,  touching. 

”...  the  two  extremities  are  contiguate,  yea,  and 
continuate.” — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

*Con-ti-gue,  a.  [Fr .  contigu.]  Contiguous, 
con-ti-gu'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  contiguity ;  Sp.  contigui- 
dad ;  Port,  contiguidade ;  Ital.  contiguita,  all  from 
Lat.  contiguus.]  [Contiguous.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Contract  with,  or  (more  loosely) 
immediate  proximity  to,  nearness  in  place. 

“  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  Proximity  either  in  place  or  in 
time.  These  are  two  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
influences  which  produce  association  of  ideas. 

”  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  con¬ 
nexion  among  ideas,  namely,  resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  cause  and  effect.” — Hume:  Human 
Understanding ,  §  3. 

con-tig -u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  contiguus,  from  con= 
cum=with,  together,  and  tango—  to  touch;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  contiguo ;  Fr.  contigu. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Meeting  so  as  to  touch;  adjoining,  touching, 
close  together,  connected. 

”...  the  two  halfs  of  the  paper  did  not  appear  fully 
divided  from  one  another,  but  seemed  contiguous  at  one 
of  their  angles.” — Newton:  Optics. 


T[  Followed  by  with. 

“  Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth  it,  but 
moisteneth  it  not.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

2.  Used  more  loosely  in  the  sense  of  neighboring, 
close,  near. 

“He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

*3.  Connected  in  order  of  time,  successive. 

“  The  favors  of  our  beneficent  Saviour  were  at  the  least 
contiguous.  No  sooner  hath  he  raised  the  centurion’s 
servant  from  his  bed,  than  he  raises  the  widow’s  son  from 
his  bier.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  The  Widow’ s  Son  Raised. 

*4.  Connected  as  cause  and  effect ;  closely  related. 

“  But  the  fancy  is  determined  by  habit  to  pass  from  the 
idea  of  fire  to  that  of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  always  perceived  them  contiguous  and  successive 
.  .  .” — Beattie:  Essay  on  Truth,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  Arising  from  contiguity. 

2.  Geometry: 

Contiguous  angles:  [Adjacent  Angles.] 

tcon-tlg  -u  ous-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  contiguous ;  -ly.  ] 
In  a  contiguous  manner ;  without  any  intervening 
space ;  closely ;  so  as  to  touch. 

tcon-tlg'-R-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contiguous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  contiguous;  con¬ 
tiguity,  close  union,  adjacency. 

con  -tl-nen<je,  con  -tl-nen-<jy,  *con-ti-nen- 
cie,  *COn-ty-nence,  s.  [Fr.  continence :  Sp.  & 
Port,  continencia ;  Ital.  continenza,  from  Lat.  con- 
tinentia,  from  contineo= to  hold  together,  to  re¬ 
strain:  con=cum—  with,  together;  teneo— to  holxl.] 

1.  Self-restraint;  self-command. 

“He  knew  what  to  say;  he  knew  also  when  to  leave  off, 
a  continence  which  is  practiced  by  few  writers.” — Dryden: 
Fables,  Pref. 

2.  A  moderation  or  self-restraint  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  sexual  enjoyment. 

“  To  justice,  continence  and  nobility; 

But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  i.  1. 

3.  A  forbearance  from  lawful  pleasure. 

“  Content,  without  lawful  venery,  is  continence;  without 
unlawful,  chastity.” — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

4.  Chastity. 

”...  greater  continencie  is  found  among  the  than 
among  Christen  men.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  765. 

*5.  A  continued  course ;  a  due  succession ;  con¬ 
tinuity. 

“Answers  ought  to  be  made  before  the  same  judge 
before  whom  the  depositions  were  produced,  lest  the  con¬ 
tinence  of  the  course  should  be  divided,  .  .  .” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

H  For  the  difference  between  continence  and 
chastity,  see  Chastity. 

con  -tln-ent,  *con-tyn-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  contin¬ 
ent,  a.  &  s. ;  Sp.  continente,  s.  &  a. ;  Port,  continente, 
s. ;  Ital.  continente,  a.,  from  Lat.  continens=  (1) 
holding  together;  (2)  bordering  upon,  adjacent 
(when  used  of  a  continent  terra  is  to  be  supplied), 
pr.  par.  of  contineo—  to  hold  together:  con— to¬ 
gether,  and  teneo=  to  hold  tightly ;  to  hold.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Subjectively : 

(1)  Reflexively  ( not  in  form,  but  in  sense ) :  Re¬ 
straining  one’s  self  from  indulgence  in  unlawful,  or 
from  over-indulgence  in  lawful,  pleasures. 

”...  sobre,  iust,  hooli,  contynent.” — Wycliffe:  Tyte,  i. 

(2)  Half  reflexively :  Having,  possessing,  or  ac¬ 
quiring  that  within  the  mind  which  exerts  restraint 
upon  one’s  desires. 

”  I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed 
of  his  rage  goes  slower  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Objectively :  Exercising,  from  a  source  external 
to  one’s  self,  restraint  upon  one ;  op  posing,  resisting. 

“ .  .  .  my  desire 

All  continent  impediments  would  o’erbear 

That  did  oppose  my  will.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

II.  Geography ,  &c. : 

fl.  Continuous  with. 

“  The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  not  continent  with  the 
west  side  of  America,  .  .  .” — Brerewood:  On  Languages. 

*2.  _  Continental ;  inclosed  within  a  continent  or 
continents  (in  the  sense  B.). 

“  .  .  .  the  mayne  and  continent  land  of  the  whole 
world.” — Grafton:  Briteyn ,  pt.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  {Gen.):  That  which  contains  any 
material  thing,  any  person,  or  any  abstract  concep¬ 
tion. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geog.:  Avast  tract  of  land  so  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  world  as  to  render 


it  expedient  to  give  it  a  distinctive  name.  There 
are  six  continents,  four  of  which — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia— are  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  two — North  America  and  South  America — in  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  three  larger  continents 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere — Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa— are  not  detached  from  one  another,  but  are 
joined  into  one  vast  land  mass,  constituting  by  far 
the  largest  island  in  the  world.  Though  North  and 
South  America  are  connected  by  only  a  narrow 
isthmus,  they  sometimes  are  designated  together  as 
the  American  Continent.  The  continents  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  are  grouped  together  by  geograph¬ 
ers  under  the  name  of  the  Old  World,  and  North  and 
South  America  under  the  name  of  the  New  World. 
Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  continents,  and  Australia 
the  smallest.  Australia  is  the  only  continent  that 
constitutes  an  island,  it  being  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Indian,  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans. 
It  was  formerly  called  New  Holland. 

2.  Geol.:  In  essentially  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 1- 
As  the  action  of  water  tends  to  wash  away  all  land 
and  deposit  it  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea,  while 
igneous  agency,  operating  through  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  and  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean,  tends  to  heave  it  up,  it  is  evident  that  if  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  be  given  the  continents 
will  change  their  places,  and  they  have  done  so  in 
time  past.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  under¬ 
stood  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 

“  The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay, 

And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea  : 

Seas,  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  shore, 

Make  solid  land  what  ocean  was  before  ; 

And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fishes  found 
And  rusty  anchors  fix’d  on  mountain  ground.” 

Dryden:  Trans,  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses ;  The  Pytha¬ 
gorean  Philosophy. 

Murchison  considered  that  the  aboriginal  conti¬ 
nents  had  been  mostly  submerged.  Lyell  founded 
his  hypothesis,  designed  to  explain  the  changes  of 
climate  in  bygone  geologic  periods,  by  supposing 
successive  gradual  redistributions  of  sea  and  land 
quite  different  from  those  now  prevailing.  [Cli¬ 
mate.]  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  considered  it  prob¬ 
able  that  a  “great  Miocene  land,”  by  which  he 
meant,  not  a  land  existing  during  Miocene  times, 
but  one  consisting  of  Miocene  beds,  subsequently 
upheaved,  extended  into  the  Atlantic  far  past  the 
Azores,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Spain  being 
parts  of  it.  Still,  what  may  be  called  the  nuclei 
of  existing  continents  have  existed  since  a  remote 
geological  period,  though  they  have  been  sub¬ 
merged  from  time  to  time. 

con-tm-ent'-al,  a.  [Eng.  continent;  -al;  Fr. 
continental.]  Pertaining  to  a  continent. 

“  The  union  of  two  great  monarchies  under  one  head 
would  doubtless  be  opposed  by  a  continental  coalition.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

H  U.  S.  History:  The  name  “Continental”  was 
applied  to  the  Congress  which  met  in  1774 ;  then  to 
the  army  raised  under  its  auspices,  and  then  to  the 
money  or  scrip  issued  by  it.  “Not  worth  a  continen¬ 
tal”  has  reference  to  the  disrepute  into  which  this 
money  fell.  “I  don’tcare  a  continental”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  colloquialism  expressive  of  utter  carelessness 
concerning  any  matter  in  discussion. 

IT  Continental  system: 

European  Pol. :  A  project  planned,  and  partially 
carried  temporarily  into  effect,  of  cutting  off 
Britain  from  all  connection  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  striking  a 
mortal  blow  at  her  maritime  and  commercial  su¬ 
premacy.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
armistice  of  Foligno,  February  18, 1801,  but  it  was 
not  thoroughly  developed  till  the  issue  of  the 
Berlin  Decree,  November  19, 1806.  This  placed  the  ' 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade  [Blockade, 
II.],  forbade  all  commerce  with  them,  made  all 
goods  coming  from  Britain  or  its  colonies  contra¬ 
band,  ordered  all  letters  to  or  from  it  to  be  opened, 
and  all  British  subjects  to  be  arrested.  All  the 
Continental  nations  to  which  Napoleon  could  dic¬ 
tate  were  forced  to  carry  out  his  system  whether 
they  liked  it  or  no.  Britain  retaliated  hy  successive 
Orders  in  Council,  and  finally  the  restiveness  of 
the  nations  under  the  insupportable  inconven¬ 
ience  produced  by  the  decrees,  not  merely  caused 
their  practical  abandonment,  hut  aided  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  in  producing  the  fall  of  N  apoleon. 

fcon-tln-en-tal-lst,  s.  [Eng.  continental;  -ist.] 
One  who  lives  on,  or  is  a  native  of,  a  continent. 

“  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins  could  only  have 
been  written  by  islanders.  No  continental  ist  could  have 
conceived  either  tale.” — Coleridge:  Table  Talk,  p.  309. 

con'-tin-ent  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  continent;  -ly.]  In 
a  continent  manner  ;  chastely. 

*Con  -tln-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  continent;  -n.ess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  continent ;  self-com¬ 
mand,  self-control. 

vt  f  CLat.  contingo={  1)  to  touch, 
(2)  to  happen.]  [Contiguous.]  To  touch,  to  reach, 
to  happen,  to  fall  out. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  p8t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


continuator 


contingence 
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cSn-tin'-genge,  s.  [Lat.  contingens,  pr.  par.  of 
contingo=  (1)  to  touch,  (2)  to  happen.  ] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  close  or  nearly  connected ; 
close  union  or  connection. 

“ .  .  .  loving  respect  through,  contingence  of  blood 
.  .  .” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1;  Selden’s  Notes. 

2.  A  chance  or  fortuitous  occurrence  ;  any  possible 
or  probable  event. 

3on-tin'-gen-§y,  s.  [Eng.  contingency ) ;  -?/.] 

*1.  The  act  of  reaching  to  or  touching. 

“  .  .  .  he  came  to  L,  the  point  of  contingency,  .  .  .” 
— Gregory:  Posthuma,  p.  39  (1650). 

*2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contingent  or 
fortuitous ;  accident,  possibility. 

“ .  .  .  the  contingency  in  events,  .  .  .” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  A  contingence,  a  chance  or  possible  occurrence. 

“  Above  contingency  and  time, 

Stable  as  earth,  as  heaven  sublime.” 

Blacklock;  To  Doctor  Downman. 

.  .  .  this,  as  previously  shown,  depends  on  various 

complex  contingencies.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  278. 

*4.  An  adjunct  or  accessory. 

“  Contingencies  of  pomp  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

IT  Contingency  with  a  double  aspect: 

Law :  Provision  with  regard  to  a  landed  estate 
for  two  contingencies,  viz.,  that  a  certain  event  will 
happen,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it  will  not  hap¬ 
pen.  This  prevents  the  intentions  being  frustrated 
in  either  case. 

con-tin -gent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  contingent ;  Sp.,  Port. 
&  Ital.  contingente,  all  from  Lat.  contingens,  pr.  par. 
of  contingo=to  touch,  to  take  hold  of,  to  seize: 
con,  =  together ;  and  tango— to  touch.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dependent  on  an  uncertain  issue, 
of  doubtful  occurrence,  which  may  or  may  not 
happen. 

“ .  .  .  things  of  their  own  nature  contingent  and 

mutable  .  .  .  Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xlviii.,  §  4. 

2.  Logic:  Applied  to  the  matter  of  a  proposition 
when  the  terms  of  it  partly  agree,  and  partly  dis¬ 
agree. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  may  or  may  not 
happen,  anything  of  uncertain  event. 

“By  contingents  we  are  to  understand  those  things 
which  come  to  pass  without  any  human  forecast.”— Grew).- 
Cosmologia. 

2.  Mil. :  The  proportionate  number  of  soldiers 
which  a  country  or  an  individual  of  high  rank  is 
bound  or  engages  to  furnish  toward  a  common  en¬ 
terprise  ;  a  quota  of  soldiers  or  other  fighting  men. 

If  (1)  A  contingent  legacy: 

Law:  A  legacy  depending  on  a  condition  and 
lapsing  if  the  condition  be  not  fulfilled  or  the  uncer¬ 
tain  event  fail  to  happen,  as  when  a  legacy  is  left 
to  one  provided  he  reach  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(Blaclcstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  32.) 

(2)  Contingent  remainder : 

Law:  A  remainder  in  which  the  estate  either  is 
to  pass  to  an  uncertain  person  or  is  to  depend  on 
a  dubious  event.  It  is  called  also  an  executory 
remainder.  ( Blaclcstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11.) 

(3)  Contingent  uses : 

Law:  Uses  depending  upon  a  contingency.  There 
must  be  a  person  seized  to  such  uses  when  the  con¬ 
tingency  happens,  else  the  use  will  be  permanently 
destroyed.  They  are  called  also  springing  uses. 
( Blaclcstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20.) 

con-tin-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contingent ;  -ly.] 
Accidentally,  fortuitously;  not  according  to  any 
settled  rule  or  law. 

con-tin  '-gent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contingent ;  - ness .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  accidental,  or  depend¬ 
ent  on  chance. 

con-tin’-ger-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  contingo= to  touch.] 
To  touch  on,  to  come  in  contact  with. 

con-tin'-u-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  continu(e) ;  -able.'] 
That  may  be  continued. 

con-tin-u-al,  *con-tin-u-el,  *con-tin-u-ele, 
*C0n-tyn  u-ei,  a.  [Fr.  continuel,  from  Lat.  con- 
tinuus=holding  together,  unbroken:  con=cum= 
■with,  together,  and  teneo= to  hold.] 

1.  Unbroken,  incessant,  unceasing,  proceeding 
without  interruption  or  cessation. 

“Where  in  bright  train  continual  wonders  rise.” 

Thomson:  Spring . 

2.  Constant,  unvarying. 

“With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

3.  Perpetual. 

^[  *(1)  Continual  claim : 

Eng.  Law :  A  claim  to  land  repeated  at  intervals, 
none  of  them  exceeding  a  year  and  a  day.  It  was 


used  when  possession  could  not  be  taken  without 
hazard.  It  was  abolished  by3&4Wm.  IV.,  c.  27, 
§11. 

(2)  Continual  proportionals : 

Math. :  Quantities  or  magnitudes  in  continued 
proportion  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  continual 
and  continued :  “  Both  these  terms  mark  length  of 
duration,  but  the  former  admits  of  a  certain  degree 
of  interruption,  which  the  latter  does  not.  What  is 
continual  may  have  frequent  pauses;  what  is  con¬ 
tinued  ceases  only  to  terminate.  Rams  are  contin¬ 
ual  ;  noises  in  a  tumultuous  street  are  continual ; 
the  base  in  music  is  said  to  be  continued ;  the  mirth 
of  a  drunken  party  is  one  continued  noise.  Continual 
interruptions  abate  the  vigor  of  application  and 
create  disgust:  in  countries  situated  near  the  poles, 
there  is  one  continued  darkness  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  months;  during  which  time  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Continual  respects 
the  duration  of  actions  only  ;  continued  is  likewise 
applied  to  the  extent  or  course  of  things :  rumors 
are  continual ;  talking,  walking,  running,  and  the 
like,  is  continual  /  but  a  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a 
stream  of  water,  is  continued." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  constant,  con¬ 
tinue tl,  and  perpetual :  “  What  is  continual  admits 
of  no  interruption :  what  is  perpetual  admits  of  no 
termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to  that  which  is 
continual,  and  there  may  be  intervals  in  that  which 
is  perpetual.  Rains  are  continual  in  the  tropical 
climates  at  certain  seasons  ;  complaints  among  the 
lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but  they  are  frequently 
without  foundation.  There  is  a  continual  passing 
and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  during 
the  day;  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are 
subject  to  perpetual  change.  Constant,  like  con¬ 
tinual,  admits  of  no  interruption ;  but  it  may  cease 
altogether.  Continual  respects  the  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  events ;  constant  the  temper  of 
mind.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-tin'-y-al-ly,  *  con-tin-u-al-liche,  *  con- 
tin-u-el-y,  *con-tyn-u-el-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  con¬ 
tinual  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  a  pause;  uninterruptedly. 

“He  reigned  therynne  continualliche  thrifty  yere.” 

Trevisa,  ii.  99. 

2.  Without  ceasing ;  incessantly. 

“Alle  manere  of  melody  .  .  . 

Was  continuely  tharein  sownand.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  8,913. 

3.  Used  loosely  for  frequently,  often,  constantly. 

*c6n-tin-u-yl-ness,  s.  [En g.  continual;  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  continual ;  continuance,  per¬ 
manence. 

con-tin-y-ynge,  *cdn-tin'-u-aun<je,  s.  [Lat. 

continuans,  pr.  par.  of  continuo=to  join  together, 
to  continue.]  [Continual.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  .• 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  holding  or  keeping 
together ;  resistance  to  separation  of  parts ;  con¬ 
tinuity. 

“■Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk,  have,  besides  the 
desire  of  continuance  in  regard  to  the  tenuity  of  their 
thread,  a  greediness  of  moisture.”— Bacon. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession. 

“  The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation, 
or  the  continuance  of  his  species.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

3.  Permanence  or  constancy  in  one  state. 

4.  Lastingness,  duration. 

“  .  .  .  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance,  .  . 

— Deut.  xxviii.  69. 

5.  Perseverance,  unceasing  action. 

“ .  .  .  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  .  .  — 

Bom.  ii.  7. 

6.  Perseverance  or  constancy  in  conduct ;  fixed¬ 
ness  of  purpose  or  resolution. 

“  Continuance  is  a  stedfast  and  constant  abiding  in  a 
purposed  and  well  aduised  matter,  not  yeelding  to  any 
man  in  quarell  of  the  right.” — Wilson:  The  Art  of  Rhet¬ 
oric,  p.  38. 

7.  Progress  of  time. 

“In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  in 
continuance  were  fashioned.” — Ps.  cxxxix.  16. 

8.  Abode  or  continuing  in  one  place. 

“.  .  .  cloy’d 

With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place.” 

Shakesp. :  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

9.  Permanence. 

“  This  forenamed  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the  continuance 
of  her  first  affection  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas., 
iii.  1. 

II.  Law: 

1.  United  States:  The  postponement  of  a  trial  or 
suit  from  one  day  to  another,  or  from  one  stated 
term  of  the  court  to  another. 

2.  English:  The  naming  of  a  day  to  which  a  trial, 
not  concluded,  will  be  adjourned.  ( Blaclcstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  21.) 


T[  Notice  of  trial  by  continuance:  Notice  by  a 
prosecutor  or  plaintiff,  who  is  not  ready  to  proceed, 
that  he  wishes  the  trial  to  be  adjourned  by  continu¬ 
ance  to  some  other  sitting  in  place  of  allowing  it  to 
be  fallen  from.  ( Wharton. ) 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cowtmuowice, 
continuation  and  duration:  “  Continuance  and 
duration  are  both  employed  for  time ;  things  may 
he  of  long  continuance,  or  of  long  duration :  but 
continuance  is  used  only  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  men ;  duration  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
every  thing.  Whatever  is  occasionally  done,  and 
soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  contmuance ;  what¬ 
ever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration ;  there  are  many  excellent  institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  continuance 
than  of  utility.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative  term; 
things  are  of  long  or  short  duration :  by  comparison, 
the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublunary  objects 
is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-tln’-u-ate,  v.  t.  [Continuate,  a.]  To  join 

closely  together. 

con-tin'-y-ate,  a.  [Lat.  continuatus.] 

1.  Closely  or  immediately  united. 

.  .  .  while  it  is  continuate  and  undivided,  .  . 

Peacham. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

“.  .  .  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  con= 
tinuate  with  his.” — Hooker. 

2.  Uninterrupted,  unbroken,  continual. 

“  .  .  .  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 

con-tin'-y-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Continu¬ 
ate,  v.] 

con-tin '-y-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  continuate;  -ly.] 
Continuously,  uninterruptedly ;  with  continuity. 

con-tin '-y-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  continuate ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  continuate  ;  freedom 
from  interruption ;  continuity. 

con-tln'-u-a-tlng,  a.  [Continuate,  v.]  Join¬ 
ing,  connecting,  uniting. 

con-tin-y-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  continuatio,  from 
continuo.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  continuing  or  carrying  on  without 
interruption  or  cessation. 

“ .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  continuation 
of  the  royal  line.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  That  which  is  carried  on ;  an  extension. 

“.  .  .  I  coul  d  send  yon  either  the  Miscellany,  or  my 

continuation  of  the  version  of  Statius.” — Pope:  Letter  to 
H.  Cromwell,  March  7,  1709. 

3.  An  extension  or  prolongation  ;  as,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  line. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  A  restraint  or  keeping  together ;  moderation. 

“And  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  continuation  and  natural 
composure  of  the  spirits  be  rest  and  ease  to  the  soul,  .  .  .” 
— More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  A  prorogation.  (Scotch.) 

3.  ( Plur .) :  A  euphemism  for  trousers.  (Slang.) 

“A  sleek  man  .  .  .  in  draff  shorts  and  continuations.” 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  continu¬ 
ation,  continuity,  and  continuing:  ‘‘  Continuation 
is  the  act  of  continuing;  continuity  is  the  quality 
of  continuing :  the  former  is  employed  in  the  figu¬ 
rative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions: 
the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the 
writer  is  the  work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  every  year : 
there  are  bodies  of  so  little  continuity  that  they 
will  crumble  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  continuation  and 
continuance,  see  Continuance. 

con-tin’-y-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  continuat(e) ; 
-ive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  permanence  or  duration ;  continuous, 
permanent. 

2.  Continuing  or  extending. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Logic :  That  which  contains  the  idea  of  contin¬ 
uance,  permanence,  or  duration. 

“To  these  may  be  added  continuatives :  as,  Rome  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  .  .  .” — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Gram.:  A  word  which  serves  to  connect  two 
sentences,  or  to  continue  a  sentence. 

“ Continuatives  ...  consolidate  sentences  into  one 
continuous  whole,  .  .  .” — Harris:  Hermes,  bk.  ii. 

con-tin'  -y-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  continuat(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  continues  or  keeps  up  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  a  series. 


b<Sil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  fhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shyn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  ■  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  byl,  del. 
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2.  On©  who  continues  or  carries  on  the  work  of 
another ;  a  continuer. 

cbn-tln'-ue,  *con-tyn-ue,  *con-tune,  v.  t.  &  i. 

SFr.  continuer;  Sp.  continuar;  Ital.  continuare, 
rom  Lat.  continuo— to  continue,  to  last.]  [Con¬ 
tinual.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  join  together,  to  unite,  to  connect. 

“The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the 
mother,  .  .  — Broxone:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  To  carry  on  without  interruption. 

“  .  .  .  the  series  of  a  constant  continued,  succes¬ 
sion  is  lost  .  .  .” — Locke. 

3.  To  protract,  extend,  or  lengthen  ;  to  draw  out. 
“  The  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulph 
Tamely  endur’d  a  bridge  of  wond’rous  length, 

From  hell  continued,  reaching  th’  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.”  Milton:  P.  L„  bk.  ii. 

4.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  another;  to  complete. 
“.  .  .  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  story 
.  .” — Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  Epilogue. 

*5.  To  delay. 

*6.  To  prorogue. 

7.  To  extend  or  protract  in  duration  ;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease. 

“  0  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  that  know 
thee;  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart.” — 
Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 

8.  To  persevere  or  persist  in,  to  keep  up,  not  to 
cease  or  leave  off. 

“  You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy,  by  only  con¬ 
tinuing  such  a  life  as  you  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
lead.  ” —  Pope. 


9.  To  retain  or  suffer  to  remain ;  not  to  get  rid  of. 
*10.  To  allow  to  live. 

“And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio?” 

Shakesp.:  Mens,  for  Meas.,  iv.  3. 

II.  Geom. :  To  extend  or  protract  a  line  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  to  produce. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remain  in  the  same  state,  position,  or  place. 
“ .  .  .  the  multitude  .  .  .  continue  with  me  now 

three  d  ay s,  e,nd  have  nothing  to  eat  .  .  .” — Matt.  xv.  32. 

2.  To  endure ;  to  last  or  be  durable. 

“ .  .  .  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue  .  .  .” — 1  Sam. 
xiii.  14. 

3.  To  persevere  or  persist,  not  to  omit  or  cease. 

“ .  .  .  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant,  .  . 

Heb.  viii.  9. 

4.  Not  to  leave  off. 

“.  .  .  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions.” 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


5.  To  remain  in  connection  with,  not  to  leave  or 
forsake. 

“They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  if 
they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
with  us  .  .  .” — 1  John  ii.  19. 


If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  con¬ 
tinue,  to  remain,  and  to  stay :  “The  idea  of  confin¬ 
ing  one’s  self  to  something  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  but  continue  applies  often  to  the  sameness 
of  action,  and  remain  to  the  sameness  of  place  or 
situation  ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  active  sense 
in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action ;  the  latter  is 
altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  continuing 
to  do,  or  continuing  to  be  anything;  but  of  re¬ 
maining  in  a  positipn,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a 
condition,  and  the  like.  There  is  more  of  will  in 
continuing ;  more  of  necessity  and  circumstances  in 
remaining.  A  person  continues  in  office  as  long  as 
he  can  perform  it  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
his  employers :  a  sentinel  remains  at  his  post  or 
station.  Continue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  remain  is 
opposed  to  go.  Things  continue  in  motion :  they 
remain  stationary.  Remain  and  stay  are  both  per¬ 
fectly  neuter  in  their  sense,  but  remain  is  employed 
for  either  persons  or  things :  stay  for  persons  only. 
Remain  is  often  involuntary,  if  not  compulsory: 
stay  is  altogether  voluntary.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  continue ,  to 
persevere,  to  persist,  to  pursue,  and  to  prosecute : 
“  The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  continue  without  any 
other  addition;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  spe¬ 
cies  of  continuing,  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as 
well  as  from  each  other.  Continue  is  comparable 
with  persevere  and  persist  in  the  neuter  sense  ;  with 
pursue  and  prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To  con¬ 
tinue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has  done  hitherto;  to 
persevere  is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change, 
or  from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object ;  to  per¬ 
sist  is  to  continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not 
to  cease.  The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies 
no  characteristic  of  the  agent ;  that  of  persevering 


or  persisting  marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the 
former  is  always  used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter 
in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense.  Continue,  when 
compared  with  persevere  or  persist,  is  always 
coupled  with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  comparison 
with  pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed  by 
some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or  persist 
in  doing  something:  but  we  continue,  pursue,  or 
prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to 
perfection  by  additional  labor.  Continue  is  equally 
indefinite,  as  in  the  former  case ,  pursue  and  prose¬ 
cute  both  comprehend  collateral  ideas  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the  nature  of  the 
object ;  to  continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  thing  as  it  has 
been  begun ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in  some  particular 
manner:  a  work  is  continued;  a  plan,  measure,  or 
line  of  conduct  is  pursued ;  an  undertaking  or  a  de¬ 
sign  is  prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency;  we  may 
pursue  a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  ourselves 
or  another;  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in 
order  to  obtain  some  peculiar  object:  continue, 
therefore,  expresses  less  than  pursue,  and  this  less 
than  prosecute :  the  history  of  England  has  been 
continued  down  to  the  present  period  by  different 
writers ;  Smollett  has  pursued  the  same  plan  as 
Hume,  in  the  continuation  of  his  history ;  Captain 
Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  discovery  in  three  sev¬ 
eral  voyages.  We  continue  the  conversation  which 
has  been  interrupted;  we  pursue  the  subject  which 
has  engaged  our  attention;  we  pursue  a  journey 
after  a  certain  length  of  stay ;  we  prosecute  any 
particular  journey  which  is  important  either  on 
account  of  its  difficulties  or  its  object.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con-tin-yed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Continue,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Produced,  extended,  or  lengthened. 

2.  Carried  on  uninterruptedly  ;  continuous. 

“  .  .  .  those  points  which  at  the  present  time  are  un¬ 
dergoing  rapid  change  by  continued  selection,  are  also 
eminently  liableto  variation.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  152. 

IT  (1)  Continued  base,  continued  bass: 

Music:  [Figured  bass.] 

(2)  Continued  fever : 

Mel. :  A  fever  which  neither  intermits  nor  remits. 
[Fever.] 

(3)  Continued  fractions: 

Arith.  <&  Alg. :  A  series  of  fractions  of  which  the 
first  has  a  fraction  in  the  denominator,  which  frac¬ 
tion  has  again  a  fraction  in  the  denominator,  and  so 
onward — if  need  be,  on  to  infinity.  They  are  used  in 
solving  numerical  equations  and  problems  on  inde- 
i _ 

terminate  analysis.  2  1  -  is  a  continued  fraction. 

4  4 

(4)  Continued  proportion: 

Arith.  dk  Alg. :  Proportion  in  which  the  conse¬ 
quent  of  the  first  ratio  becomes  the  antecedent  of 
the  second,  the  consequent  of  the  second  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  third,  and  so  on ;  as,  3  :  6  : :  6  : 12  : : 
12  :  24,  &c. 

con-tin '-ued-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  continued;  - ly .] 
Without  cessation  or  interruption;  uninterrupt¬ 
edly,  continuously. 

con-tin  -y-er,  s.  [Eng.  continu(e) ;  -er.] 

fl.  One  who  continues  or  carries  on  the  work  of 
another ;  a  continuator. 

f2.  One  who  continues,  perseveres,  or  persists  in 
any  act  or  conduct. 

“  .  .  .  indulgent  continuers  in  sin.” — Hammond,  §  64. 

*3.  One  which  has  the  quality  of  durability,  or 
permanence. 

“  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and 
so  good  a  continuer.” — Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

*4.  One  who  causes  continuance,  durability,  or 
permanence. 

“ .  .  .  the  first  founder,  sustainer,  and  continuer 

•  •  •” — Dr.  H.  More:  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
p.  170.  ’ 

con-tin  -u-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Continue,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Remaining  in  the  same  state. 

*2.  Permanent,  lasting,  durable,  abiding. 

“  For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one 
to  come.” — Heb.  xiii.  14. 

*3.  Unceasing,  continual. 

C.  As  substantive : 

.  1-  The  act  of  producing,  extending,  or  protract¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  remaining  in  the  same  place 
or  condition. 


c8n-tln-fi’-l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  continuity;  Prov.  con- 
tinuitat t*  Sp.  continuidad ,*  Ital.  continuitd ,  all 
from  Lat.  continuitas  —  a  connected  series,  a  con¬ 
tinuation.]  [Continuous.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uninterrupted  connection ;  union, 
without  a  break  or  interval. 

2.  Technically  * 

(1)  Med.:  Uninterrupted  cohesion  of  the  texture 
of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

“  The  solid  parts  may  be  contracted  by  dissolving  their 
continuity ;  for  a  fiber,  cut  through,  contracts  itself.”— 
Arbuthnot.  * 

(2)  Geol.  ( chiefly  of  time) :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 
The  doctrine  that  there  never  has  been  a  universal 
destruction  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  in  bygone 
geologic  times,  and  that  the  gaps  which  now  occur 
between  strata  are  only  local,  and  if  they  appear 
universal,  are  produced  not  by  such  catastrophes  as 
the  older  geologists  imagined  to  account  for  them, 
but  by  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge.  Two  great 
breaks  were  once  supposed  to  exist — one  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Triassic,  which  separated  the 
palaeozoic  from  the  mesozoic  or  secondary  rocks, 
and  the  other  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Eocene, 
separating  the  mesozoic  and  the  cainozoic  or  ter¬ 
tiary.  Both  still  exist,  but  intermediate  rocks, 
called  the  Lignitic  series,  4,000  feet  thick,  have  been 
found  in  this  country,  partially  filling  the  latter 
gap.  It  is  believed  that  were  all  the  existent  strata, 
including  those  under  the  modern  oceans,  known, 
and  all  which  have  been  destroyed  by  denudation 
replaced,  the  first  and  all  other  gaps  would,  dis¬ 
appear.  The  doctrine  of  geological  continuity  is 
essential  to  Darwinism,  but  it  can  be  and  is  held 
also  by  the  advocates  of  successive  separate  cre¬ 
ations.  ( Nicholson ,  <&c.) 

“  .  .  .  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  may  be  called 
geological  continuity."  —  Nicholson:  Palaiont.  (2d  ed.), 
ii.  46. 

IT  Solution  of  continuity : 

Med. :  (See  extract.) 

“That  texture  or  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  upon  the  destruction  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a 

solution  of  continuity." — Quincy. 

U  For  the  difference  between  continuity  and  con¬ 
tinuation,  see  Continuation. 

con-tin'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  continuus .]  [Con¬ 
tinual.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Joined  together,  connected;  with  no  interven¬ 
ing  space. 

“  .  .  .  for  I  believe  that  many  perfectly  defined 

species  have  been  formed  on  strictly  continuous  areas 
.  .  .” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p. 

174. 


2.  Continual,  unceasing. 

3.  Unbroken,  uninterrupted. 


“  .  they  were  detached  notices  and  morsels  of 

evidence,  but  not  a  continuous  narrative,  .  .  ." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Homan  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  2,  vol.  ii., 
p.  361. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  inflorescence,  the  pinnae  of  leaves,  dkc.:  Un¬ 
interrupted,  symmetric  or  normal  in  form  through 
its  whole  length.  The  inflorescence  of  most  plants 
is  continuous,  so  are  the  pinnae  of  most  pinnate 
leaves.  The  opposite  of  continuous  is  interrupted 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  Of  stems:  Not  jointed.  It  is  opposed  to  articu¬ 
lated.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Philol.:  (See  extract.) 


“  The  most  natural  primary  division  of  the  consonants 
is  into  those  which  require  a  total  stoppage  of  the  breath 
at  the  moment  previous  to  their  being  pronounced,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  prolonged;  and  those  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  which  the  interruption  is  partial,  and  which 
can,  like  the  vowel  sounds,  be  prolonged  ab  libitum.  The 
former  have  received  the  designation  of  explosive,  and 
the  latter  of  continuous.” — Dr.  Carpenter:  Prin.  of  Human 
Physiol.,  §  941. 


continuous  bearings,  s.  pi. 

Railway  Engin. :  Sleepers  laid  longitudinally 
under  the  rails  of  a  railway,  instead  of  at  right 
angles. 

continuous  brake,  s. 

Railway  Engin. :  A  kind  of  brake  which  when 
set  in  action  affects  the  wheels  of  the  whole  train, 
and  not  only  of  the  carriage  in  which  it  is  worked. 
All  modern  air-brakes  are  continuous. 

continuous  current,  s.  [Electric-current.] 
continuous  impost,  s. 

Arch. :  The  moldings  of  an  arch  continued  along, 
the  pillar  that  supports  it,  and  down  to  the  ground, 
without  any  member  to  mark  the  impost  point ; 
that  is,  the  point  at  which  the  arch  and  pillar 

meet. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


continuous 


Continuous  rail,  s.  A  rail  made  in  sections  with 
a  longitudinal  vertical  joint,  and  the  sections  laid 
together,  breaking  joint. 

c&n-tin'-u-oiis-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  continuous ;  - ly .] 
In  a  continuous  manner ;  without  break  or  inter¬ 
ruption. 

c6n-tIn  -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  continuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  continuous ;  conti¬ 
nuity. 

con-tir-mont,  adv.  [Fr.  contremont.]  Against 
Ihe  hill ;  upward ;  the  contrary  way. 

“Eridanus  the  heuinly  reuer  clere 
Flowis  contirmont,  and.  vpwart  to  the  lift.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  188, 14. 

cont  -line,  s.  [Perhaps  Eng.  cant;  line.] 

1.  Nautical :  The  space  between  the  bilges  of  casks 
which  are  stowed  alongside  of  each  other. 

2.  Rone-making :  The  space  between  the  strands 
on  the  outside  or  a  rope.  In  worming,  this  space  is 
filled  up  with  spun  yarn  or  small  rope,  which  brings 
the  rope  so  treated  to  a  nearly  cylindrical  shape, 
■either  to  strengthen  it  or  to  render  the  surface 
smooth  and  fair  for  serving  or  parceling.  {Knight.) 

c&n-tor-ni-ate,  con-tor-nl-a  -to,  s.  [Ital.  con- 
torniato,  .pa..  par.  of  contorniare,  contornare  =  to 
make  a  circuit  or  furrow ;  contorno=  a  circuit  or  fur¬ 
row.] 

Numis. :  A  name  applied  to  a  medal  or  medallion 
of  bronze,  having  a  furrow  on  both  sides,  supposed 
to  have  been  scruck  in  the  days  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  and  to  have  been  used  as 
tickets  or  passes  for  admission  to  the  public  games 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
c&n-tor-sion,  s.  [Contortion.] 

c6n-tort, y.  t.  [Lat.  contortus.  pa.  par.  of  contor- 
yueo—  to  writhe  or  twist  together :  co?t=cttm= with, 
together,  and  torqueo—to  twist.]  To  twist,  writhe, 
or  curl,  to  bend. 

“  The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.” — Ray. 

con-tort-ae,  con-tor'-tl,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  &  masc. 
pi.  of  Lat.  contortus.']  [Contort,  v.] 

Bot. :  The  names  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  his  natural  order  of  plants ;  that  containing 
Vinca,  Asclepias,  &c.  They  were  applied  on  account 
of  the  contorted  aestivation  of  some  of  these  plants. 
c6n-tort-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contort.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twisted,  curled. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  corolla  which  has  the  edge 
of  one  petal  lying  obliquely  over  the  next,  or  to  the 
portions  of  a  leaf  or  to  leaves  similarly  folded. 

2.  Geol.:  Applied  to  strata  which  are  curved  or 
twisted  about  as  if  by  lateral  pressure  while  in  a 
soft  state. 

con-tor-tl,  s. 
pi.  [Contort.®.] 
con-tor’-tion, 

♦con-tor- sion, 
s.  [Fr.  contor¬ 
tion;  Lat.  con- 
tortio,  from  con¬ 
tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  contorqueo.] 

.^Contort.] 

I.  Ordinary 
Language : 

1.  The  act  of  twisting,  bending,  or  curving. 

"...  disruption  they  would  be  in  danger  of,  upon  a 

igreat  and  sudden  stretch  or  contortion.” — Ray:  On  the  Cre¬ 
mation. 

2.  A  twist,  bending,  or  flexure,  a  writhing  move- 
,ment. 

“  How  can  she  acquire  those  hundred  graces  and  mo- 
'tions,  and  airs,  the  contortions  of  every  muscular  motion 
in  the  face  ?” — Swift. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  Partial  dislocation  of  a  limb  or  member 
-of  the  body. 

2.  Bot. :  Any  unnatural  twisting  of  the  branches 
•  or  other  organ. 

c&n-tor-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  contortion ;  -ist.] 

-  One  who  practices  the  twisting  or  bending  of  the 
« body  in  various  contortions. 

c6n-tor’-tiOUS,  a.  [Eng. contort;  -ions.]  Twisted, 
bent,  curved;  affected  by  contortions. 

c&n-tor’-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contortions ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  twisted,  bent,  or  con¬ 
torted. 

con-tort-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  contort;  -ive.]  Express* 
dve  of  contortion. 

cou-tor-tu-plI-CSLte,  a.  [Lat.  contortu(s)  = 
twisted,  and  piicafMS=folded,  pa.  par.  of  plico=  to 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf,  &c.,  turned  back  on  itself. 
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con-t6ur',  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  outline  or  defining  line  of  any 
figure  or  body. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  A  line  or  lines  representing  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  figure. 

“  Titian’s  coloring  and  contours  .  .  .” — Drummond : 
Travels,  p.  64  (1754). 

2.  Fortif. :  The  horizontal  outline  of  works  of 
defense.  When  the  conformation  of  the  ground  or 
works  is  described  by  contours  or  horizontal  sec¬ 
tions,  these  sections  are  taken  at  some  fixed  vertical 
interval  from  each  other  suited  to  the  scale  of  the 
drawing  or  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  distances 
of  the  surface  at  each  interval  above  or  below  some 
assumed  plane  of  comparison  are  given  in  figures 
at  the  most  convenient  places  on  the  plan.  ( Ogil - 
vie,  &c.) 

3.  Surv. :  The  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  regard  to  its  undulations. 

IT  (1)  Natural  contour:  The  form  of  the  ground 
surface  with  respect  to  its  undulations. 

(2)  Line  of  contour :  A  horizontal  plane  intersect¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  ground. 

contour  lines,  s.pl. 

Civil  Engineering:  Lines  on  a  map  or  plan  of 
a  survey  of  a  district  joining  the  several  Levels 
together. 

con-tour-ne’,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  beast  represented  standing, 
passant,  courant,  &c.,  with  its  face  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

con-tour’-ni-a-ted,  a.  [Contorniate.] 

Numis.:  Applied  to  medals,  &c.,  having  the  edges 
appearing  as  though  they  had  been  turned  in  a 
lathe. 

con-tra,  prep.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition 
meaning  against  or  opposite,  used  largely  in  compo¬ 
sition  in  English,  to  denote  opposition,  resistance, 
or  contrariety.  In  compound  words  in  music  it 
signifies  an  octave  below,  e.  a.:  Contra-gamba,  a 
16  ft.  gamba  ;  contra-basso,  a  double-bass  ;  contra- 
fagotto,  a  double  bassoon,  &c.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

contra-dance,  s.  [Fr.  contredanse;  Sp.  contra- 
danza .]  A  kind  of  dance  in  which  the  partners  are 
ranged  face  to  face  or  in  opposite  lines  to  each 
other.  It  is  frequently  corrupted,  both  in  speech 
and  writing,  into  country-dance,  with  which  it  is  not 
synonymous,  the  contra-dance  and  country-dance 
consisting  of  figures  not  at  all  alike. 

contra-rotation,  .  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
rotation  (q.  v.).]  Circular  motion  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion. 

con  -tra-band,  a.  &  s.  [Ital.  contrabbando— 
contrary  to  proclamation;  French  contrebande .] 
[Ban.] 

A.  .As  adj. :  Prohibited,  unlawful,  illegal;  ex¬ 
cluded  or  forbidden  by  proclamation  or  law. 

“  .  .  .  .  many  false  helps,  and  contraband  wares  of 
beauty,  ...  ” — Spectator,  No.  33. 

IT  Contraband  goods,  Contraband  of  war:  (See 
extract.) 

“When  two  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  if  there  be  any 
foreign  article  or  articles  necessary  for  the  defense  or 
subsistence  of  either  of  them,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  it  to  carry  on  the  contest,  the  other  may 
legitimately  exert  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  its 
opponent  being  supplied  with  such  article  or  articles.  All 
writers  of  authority  on  international  law  admit  this  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  lay  it  down  that  a  nation  which  should  furnish 
a  belligerent  with  articles  contraband  of  war — that  is, 
with  supplies  of  warlike  stores  or  any  article  required  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war — would  forfeit  her  neutral 
character,  and  that  the  other  belligerent  would  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  preventing  such  succors  from  being  sent  and 
confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.” — McCulloch:  Commer¬ 
cial  Dictionary. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 

2.  Contraband  goods,  articles  forbidden  to  be 
imported  or  exported. 

if  During  our  civil  war  this  term  was  applied  to 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  South,  who  were  held  by 
General  Butler  to  be  “contraband  of  war,”  the 
reasoning  in  the  case  being  that  the  negro  was  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  strength  to  the  confederates  by  reason  of 
his  availability  as  a  producer  of  munitions  of  war 
or  as  a  soldier  for  active  service. 

con  -tra-band,  v.  t.  [Contraband,  a.] 

1.  To  declare  contraband ;  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

“  The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  off  men’s  hands.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

2.  To  deal  in  contraband  articles ;  to  smuggle,  to 
import  or  export  illegally. 
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con-tra-band-ed,  a.  [Eng.  contraband;  -ed.l 
Smuggled. 

“Christian  shippes  .  .  .  are  there  also  searched 

for  concealed  slaves  and  goods  contrabanded.” — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  87.  {Davies.) 

Con-tra-band-I§m,  s.  [En g.  contraband;  -ism.] 
Traffic  in  contraband  or  prohibited  goods ;  smug¬ 
gling. 

con’-tra-band-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  contraband;  -ist.] 
One  who  deals  in  contraband  goods ;  a  smuggler. 

con-tra-bass  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  contrabass{o ) ;  -«(.] 
A  double-bass  player.  {Stainer  <Sb  Barrett.) 

con-trg,-bas'-so,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Double-bass  (q.  v.). 
*con-tra-con -scient  (scient  as  shent),  adj. 
[Lat.  contra,  and  Eng.  conscient  (q.  v.).]  Repug¬ 
nant  to  conscience. 

“  The  most  reprobate  wretch  doth  commit  some  contra- 
conscient  iniquities.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  249.  {Davies.) 

c6n-tract’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contractus,  pa.  par.  of 
contraho= to  draw  together,  to  contract:  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  traho=to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  draw  together  into  a  less  compass,  to 
lessen,  to  make  smaller. 

“  But  when  contending  chiefs  block  up  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

(2)  To  draw  the  parts  of  anything  together ;  to 
bring  close. 

“  Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints !” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

*(3)  To  collect  or  bring  together;  to  draw,  to 
procure. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tb  lessen,  to  diminish  in  extent  or  compass. 

“In  all  things  desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our 
faculties.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

(2)  To  epitomize,  to  abridge. 

“  Why  love  among  the  virtues  is  not  known; 

It  is,  that  love  contracts  them  all  in  one.” 

Donne. 

(3)  To  shorten,  to  abbreviate. 

(4)  To  procure,  to  bring  or  draw  together;  to 
incur. 

“He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought. 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal. 

(5)  To  gain,  to  acquire. 

“Unhappily  he  had,  during  the  siege  in  which  he  had 
so  highly  distinguished  himself,  contracted  a  passion  for 
war  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(6)  To  incur,  to  become  liable  for. 

*(7)  To  bargain  or  stipulate  on. 

“Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  L  L 

*(8)  To  agree  on,  to  conclude,  to  arrange. 

“We  haue  contracted  an  inviolable  amitie,  peace  and 
league  with  the  aforesaid  queene.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
vol.  ii,,  pt.  i.,  p.  148. 

*(9)  To  affiance,  to  betroth. 

“  Enough  then  for  your  wonder.  But,  come  on. 

Contract  us,  ’fore  these  witnesses.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*(10)  To  give  in  the  names  of  a  man  and  woman 
to  be  called  by  banns.  [Contract,  *.]  {Scotch.) 

II.  Gram. :  To  shorten  by  omitting  one  or  more 
letters  or  syllables. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  contracted  or  diminished  in 
compass  or  extent. 

“  This  power  of  contracting,  in  obedience  to  a  stimulus, 
is  characteristic  of  muscle.” — Todd  <St  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  55. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  lessened,  diminished,  or  abridged. 

“  .  .  .  the  belief  in  continuous  miracles,  which  long 

prevailed  in  the  whole  Church,  which  is  even  yet  fondly 
cherished,  though  in  a  still  contracting  part  of  it.” — Mil- 
man:  Hist,  of  Jews  (3d  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  xviii.,  pref. 

*2.  To  stipulate,  to  bargain. 

“  On  him  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow; 

But  first  contracted,  that,  if  ever  found  .  .  . 

His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit.” 

Dry  den:  Palamonand  Aroite,  ii.  276. 

3.  To  bargain,  to  agree  to  do  any  act  or  work  or 
to  supply  any  articles  for  a  settled  reward. 

4.  Frequently  followed  by  for  before  the  act  to  be 
done  or  the  article  to  be  supplied. 

“  The  value  of  all  things  contracted  for,  .  ,  .” — 

Hobbes:  Leviathan,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 


Contorted  Strata. 


1)611,  tody’;  pdut,  jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin»  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b?l.  del. 


contradiction 
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*5.  To  bind  one’s  self  by  betrothal;  to  affiance 
one’s  self. 

“  Although  the  young  folks  can  contract  against  their 
parents’  will.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 

con-tract',  a.  [Lat.  contractus.']  Betrothed, 
affianced. 

“For  first  he  was  contract  to  Lady  Lucy.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

con  -tract,  s.  [Contract,  n.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  formal  agreement  by  which  two  or  more 
persons  contract  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  cer¬ 
tain  acts ;  a  compact,  a  bargain. 

“  .  .  .  bound  together  by  a  formal  contract .” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  The  writing  or  deed  by  which  an  agreement  is 
entered  into,  and  in  which  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  bargain  are  entered. 

“Then  the  people  of  Israel  began  to  write  in  their 
instruments  and  contracts,  in  the  first  year  of  Simon.” — 
1  Maccabees,  xiii.  42. 

4.  The  act  of  affiancing  or  betrothing. 

“  Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  tonight  may  no  shadow 
of  sorrow 

Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth;  for  this  is  the  night  of 
the  contract.”  Longfelloiv:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

5.  The  application  made  to  the  clerk  of  a  parish 
by  an  unmarried  man,  accompanied  by  witnesses, 
to  have  his  name  and  that  of  his  sweetheart  enreg- 
istered,  in  order  to  the  proclamation  of  the  banns. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  An  agreement  entered  into  between  two  or 
more  persons  with  a  lawful  consideration  or  cause, 
whereby  each  person  binds  himself  to  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  certain  acts. 

“  .  .  .  every  man  should  know  what  his  contracts 

meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.” — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  An  undertaking  to  do  a  certain  work  or  supply 
certain  articles  for  a  specified  consideration.  (Fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  for.) 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  Contract  of  benevolence : 

Law :  A  contract  made  for  the  benefit  of  only  one 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

2.  Contracts  of  record :  Such  as  judgments,  recog¬ 
nizances,  and  statutes  of  staple. 

3.  Contracts  of  specialty :  Such  as  are  under  seal, 
as  deeds  and  bonds. 

4.  Nominate  contracts: 

Scots  Law:  Loan,  commodate,  deposit,  pledge, 
sale,  permutation,  location,  society,  and  mandate. 
Contracts  not  distinguished  by  special  names  are 
termed  innominate,  all  of  which  are  obligatory  on 
the  contracting  parties  from  their  date.  (Ogilvie.) 

5-  Simple  contracts:  Contracts  by  parole. 

con-tract-ed,  pa  par.  &  a.  [Contract,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Compressed  or  lessened  in  compass  or  extent. 

“  A  contracted  muscle  has  no  power  of  extending  itself.” 
— Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  182. 

2.  Shrunken,  knitted. 

“  To  him  the  Angel  with  contracted  brow.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  560. 

3.  Affianced,  betrothed. 

“  .  .  .  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 

had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns  .  .  .” — Shakesp.: 

Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Bargained  or  agreed  on. 

5.  Incurred,  as  a  debt. 

6.  Mean,  narrow,  selfish ;  as,  a  man  of  a  contracted 

mind. 

II.  Gram. :  Shortened  by  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  letters  or  syllables. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contracted, 
confined,  and  narrow :  “  Contraction  arises  from  the 
inherent  state  of  the  object  ;  confined  is  produced 
by  some  external  agent ;  a  limb  is  contracted  from 
disease  ;  it  is  confined  by  a  chain  :  we  speak  morally 
of  the  contracted  span  of  a  man’s  life,  and  the  con¬ 
fined  view  which  he  takes  of  a  subject.  Contracted 
and  confined  respect  the  operations  of  things; 
narrow  their  qualities  or  accidents;  whatever  is 
contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  less  narrow ;  but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never  been 
contracted  or  confined ;  what  is  narrow  is  therefore 
more  positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  con¬ 
fined;  a  contracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on 
which  it  dwells  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  a  con¬ 
fined  education  is  confined  to  few  points  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information  ;  a  narrow  soul  is  hemmed  in 
by  a  single  selfish  passion.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


contracted  vein,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  term  denoting  the  diminution  which 
takes  place  in  the  diameter  of  a  stream  of  water 
issuing  from  a  vessel  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
discharging  aperture,  owing  to  the  particles  nearest 
the  periphery  experiencing  greater  attrition  than 
the  rest,  and  being  thus  retarded.  (Ogilvie.) 

con-tract -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contracted;  - ly .’J 
In  a  contracted  manner;  as  though  contracted;  not 
fully. 

c on-tra ct  -ed-ne s s,  s.  [Eng.  contracted;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contracted ; 
contraction. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Meanness,  narrowness,  selfishness. 

2.  Brevity,  shortness,  conciseness. 

“.  .  .  brevity,  or  contractedness  of  speech  in  prayer, 
.  .  .” — South,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  4. 

con-tract-I-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  contractible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  contractible ;  possibility 
or  capability  of  being  contracted. 

con-tract'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  contracted;  admitting  of  con¬ 
traction. 

“Small  air  bladders,  dilatable  and  contractible,  .  .  .” 
— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

con-tract-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contractible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  contractible ;  contract- 
ibility,  contractility. 

con-tract ’-lie,  a.  [Fr.  contractile;  Sp.  con- 
tractil.]  Having  the  powei  of  contracting  or 
shortening  itself. 

contractile  force,  s. 

Physics:  A  force  by  which  a  body,  from  heat  or 
other  cause,  recedes  into  smaller  dimensions  from 
those  which  it  previously  occupied.  The  property 
is  taken  advantage  of  when,  before  the  tire  of  a 
wheel  is  put  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  it  is 
made  red  hot,  that,  when  cooled,  it  may  grasp  the 
wheel  with  exceeding  force.  Iron  bars  screwed 
when  hot  into  walls  which  have  bulged,  will,  in 
cooling,  force  them  back  into  their  place, 
contractile  tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  Any  tissue  of  which  the  property  is,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  contract,  muscular  tissue. 
[Contractility.] 

“.  .  .  those  depressing  causes  which  usually  put  a 
stop  to  the  action  of  contractile  tissue." — Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  66. 

contractile  vesicles,  s.pl. 

Zotil.  Anat.:  Certain  clear  spaces  in  various 
species  of  protozoa  which  constitute  the  sole  circu¬ 
latory  system  and  doubtfully  perform  the  functions 
of  a  heart.  (Nicholson.) 

con-tract-il’-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  contractil(e) ;  -ity ; 
Fr.  contractility.]  Capability  of  contracting.  (See 
theH.) 

“A  muscle  when  stimulated  shortens  itself,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  contractility.” — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  65. 
n  Vital  contractility : 

Anat. :  The  property  which  a  muscle  has  during 
life  to  contract  or  shorten  itself  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  will,  or  by  mechanical,  electric,  or  other 
stimulus.  It  continues  for  a  short  time  after  death. 
It  is  sometimes  called  irritability,  but  in  this  case 
that  word  is  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
con-tract’-ihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contract,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Shortening,  diminishing ;  causing  contraction. 

2.  Entering  into  a  contract ;  stipulating,  agreeing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  shortening  or  diminishing;  contrac¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  incurring  or  drawing  upon  one’s 
self. 

3.  The  act  of  entering  into  a  contract, 
con-trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  contraction ;  Prov.  con 

traccio;  Sp.  contraccion;  Port,  contracgao ;  Ital. 
contrazione ,  all  from  Latin  contractio .]  [Con¬ 
tract,  v.\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  contracting,  shortening,  or  nar¬ 
rowing  into  smaller  dimensions.  (Used  of  things 
material  or  immaterial.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  contracted. 

3.  That  which  is  contracted ;  an  abbreviation. 

II.  Fig. :  A  contracting  or  betrothal,  a  contract. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  nearer  approach  to  each  other 
of  the  molecules  of  a  body  with  the  effect  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  its  bulk  and  increasing  its  density.  [Con¬ 
tractile  Force.] 


2.  Surg  :  A  permanent  alteration  in  parts  or  the 
human  frame,  as  in  the  limbs,  &c.  Contraction  lj 
often  feigned  by  malingering  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
mendicants,  to  escape  work.  _  The  sham  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  detected  upon  administration  of  chloro¬ 
form  or  similar  anaesthetic. 

3.  Gram. :  The  reduction  of  two  vowels,  two  syl¬ 
lables,  or  anything  similar,  to  one. 

contraction-rule,  s. 

Metal. :  A  rule  in  excess  of  standard  measurement 
used  by  pattern-makers,  to  allow  for  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  cast  metal  in  cooling.  (Knight.) 

con-tract -Ive,  a.  [En g.  contract;  -ive.]  Having 
the  quality  or  power  of  contracting. 

“  The  heart,  as  said,  from  its  contractive  cave 
Ou  the  left  side,  ejects  the  bounding  wave.” 

Blackmore:  The  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

con-tract -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contract ;  -ly.]  Con- 
tractedly ;  by  contraction, 
con-tract-or,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  One  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain. 

“  .  .  .  chiefe  contractors  in  euery  treatie  and  amitle 
concluded,  .  .  .” — Grafton:  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9. 

(2)  One  who  contracts,  incurs,, or  draws  anything 
upon  himself. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  enters  into  a  contract  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  work,  or  the  supply  of  any  ma¬ 
terials  or  goods  for  a  stipulated  consideration. 

II.  Law:  In  the  same  senses  as  I. 

con-tract'-ures,  s.  A  term  in  electro-therapeu¬ 
tics,  signifying  a  muscular  spasm  due  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  current  of  electricity. 

con-tra-dlct',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contradictus,  pa, 
par.  of  contradico=to  speak  against,  to  contradict; 
contra=  against,  and  dico= to  speak.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  oppose  in  words  ;  to  gainsay  ;  to  deny 
the  truth  of  any  statement  or  assertion ;  to  assert 
the  opposite  to  any  statement. 

“  Dear  Duff,  I  prithee,  contradict  thyself, 

And  say  it  is  not  so.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  oppose,  to  be  contrary  to. 

“  Are  worthiest  of  the  mind’s  regard  ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  oppose,  to  hinder,  to  resist. 

“When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  f  ” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  oppose  in  words,  to  deny  or  gainsay. 

“  .  .  .  they  were  filled  with  envy,  and  spake  against 
those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and 
blaspheming.” — Acts  xiii.  45. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  be  opposed  or  contrary  to. 

“Yet  more  there  be,  who  doubt  His  ways  not  just. 

As  to  His  own  edicts  found  contradicting .“ 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contra¬ 
dict,  to  deny,  and  to  oppose:  “  Contradict  and  deny 
are  performed  by  words  only;  oppose  either  by 
words  or  actions :  we  contradict  an  assertion,  deny 
a  fact,  oppose  a  person  or  his  opinions ;  we  may  con¬ 
tradict  ourselves  or  others  ;  we  oppose  others  only ; 
if  liars  have  not  excellent  memories  they  are  sure  to 
contradict  themselves  on  a  close  examination ; 
those  who  oppose  others  should  be  careful  not  to  do 
it  from  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Contradict  is  like¬ 
wise  used  in  denying  what  is  laid  to  one’s  charge; 
but  we  may  deny  without  contradicting,  in  answer 
to  a  question :  contradiction  respects  indifferent 
matters  ;  denying  is  always  used  in  matters  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-tra-dlct  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Contradict.] 

con-tra-dlct'-er,  *con-tra-dict-or,  s.  [Eng. 
contradict; -er.]  One  who  contradicts,  opposes,  or 
gainsays ;  an  opposer. 

con-tra-dlct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contra¬ 
dict.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  gainsaying,  denying,  or 
opposing;  contradiction. 

con-tra-dlc’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contradictio,  from 
contradictus.]  [Contradict.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  opposing  in  words ;  a  gainsay¬ 
ing  or  denial  of  any  statement  or  assertion. 

“The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 

Is  contradiction  for  his  own  dear  sake.” 

Cowper:  Conversation. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


contradictional 
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contrariantly 


II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Opposition  by  words  or  acts. 

“ .  .  .  consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  himself,  .  .  — Heb.  xii.  3. 

2.  Inconsistency,  incongruity,  or  disagreement 
with  itself. 

“  Can  he  make  deathless  death?  That  were 
Strange  contradiction,  .  . 

Milton:  P.  X.  798. 

*3.  Direct  contrariety  or  opposition,  repugnancy. 

“  Laws  human  must  be  made  without  contradiction  unto 
any  positive  law  in  scripture.”— Hooker. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  inconsistent  with 
itself. 

“  And  yet  in  both  rejoicing;  man  unblest; 

Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

IT  A  contradiction  in  terms :  An  expression  involv¬ 
ing  an  inconsistency,  a  statement  one  part  of  which 
contradicts  the  other;  as,  “  an  honest  thief,”  “a 
square  circle.” 

con-tra-dic  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  contradiction ; 

■ al .]  Contradicting,  opposing,  contradictory. 

“ .  .  .  the  boisterous  and  contradictional  hand  of  a 
temporal,  earthly,  and  corporeal  spirituality  .  .  — 

Milton:  Of  Ref .  in  England. 

*c6n-tra-dic-tious,  a.  [Eng .contradict;  -ious.] 

1.  Opposed;  inconsistent  with,  or  opposite  to, 
anything. 

“  .  .  .  contradictious  to  the  attributes  of  God,  .  .  .” 

— Collier. 

2.  Filled  with  contradictions  or  inconsistencies. 

“ .  .  .  so  party-colored  and  contradictious,  .  .  .” — 
Collier. 

3.  Given  or  inclined  to  contradiction  ;  caviling. 

“  Bondet  was  argumentative,  contradictious,  and  irasci¬ 
ble.” — Bishop  of  Killala:  Narrative,  p.  54. 

con-tra-dic'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contradic¬ 
tious  ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  Inconsistency  or  incongruity;  contrariety  with 
itself. 

‘‘This  opinion  was,  for  its  absurdity  and  contradictious¬ 
ness,  unworthy  of  the  refined  spirit  of  Plato.” — Norris. 

2.  A  disposition  to  contradict  or  oppose ;  cavil¬ 
ing. 

“ .  .  .  contradictiousness  is  repugnant  to  conception.” 
— Cudworth:  Intel.  Syst.,  p.  719. 

con-tra-dict-ive,  a.  [Eng.  contradict;  -ive.] 
Contradictory,  opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with. 

con-tra-dlct'-lve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contradictive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  contradictive  manner ;  by  contradiction  ; 
inconsistently. 

con-tra-dic-tor,  s.  [Contradictek.] 

con-tra-dic  -tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contradictory ; 
■ly.~\  In  a  contradictory  or  inconsistent  manner; 
inconsistently. 

con-tra-dic'-tor  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  contradictory ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  contradictory  or  in¬ 
consistent  ;  contradiction,  inconsistency. 

“.  .  .  confounding  himself  by  the  contradictoriness 

of  his  own  ideas.” — Whitaker:  On  Gibbon,  ch.  lx. 

*Con-tra-dic-tor -i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  contradictory ; 
-oils.]  Contradictory. 

“This  is  therefore  a  contradictor  ious  humor  in  you 
„  .  .’’—State  Trials;  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Lilburne,  an.  1649. 

*con-tra-dIc-tor  -l-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contra¬ 
dictor  ious;  -ly.]  In  a  contradictory  manner ;  con¬ 
tradictorily. 

con-tra-dic  -tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  contradictor ; 

■y-] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Opposed,  inconsistent,  or  contradicting. 

“The  Jews  hold,  that  in  case  two  rabbies  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to 
believe  the  contradictory  assertions,  of  both.” — South: 
Sermons . 

*2.  Inclined  or  given  to  contradiction. 

II.  Logic:  Where  both  the  terms  of  one  proposi¬ 
tion  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  opposite  to  those  of 
another.  [Contradictory  Propositions.] 

Contradictory  propositions : 

Logic:  Propositions  of  which  one  is  universal, 
and  the  other,  which  is  not  so,  denies  not  the  whole 
of  the  assertion  made  by  the  first,  but  only  a  portion 
of  it.  It  is  thus  briefly  stated:  Some  A’s  are  not 
B’s.  If  the  first  proposition  asserts  that  snow  falls 
in  every  country  in  winter,  a  contradictory  proposi¬ 
tion  denies  only  the  universality  of  the  statement, 
but  admits  it  to  be  true  in  a  more  limited  degree.  In 
other  words,  it  admits  that  snow  falls  in  winter  m 
many  cases,  but  denies  that  it  does  so  in  all.  Con¬ 
tradictory  differ  from  Contrary  propositions.  [Con¬ 
trary  Propositions.] 


B.  As  subst. :  A  proposition  which  is  in  the  fullest 
degree  contradictory  to  another. 

“  .  .  .  to  make  the  same  thing  to  be  determined  to 
one,  and  to  be  not  determined  to  one,  which  are  contra¬ 
dictories.” — Bramhall:  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

con-tra-dls-tlnct',  a.  [Lat.  contra ,  and  Eng. 
distinct  (q.  v.) .]  Distinguished  by  opposite  qualities. 

“ .  .  .  the  several  contradistinct  parts  of  the  body, 

.  .  .” — Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  183. 

con-tra-dis-tlne  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra ,  and 
Eng.,  distinction  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  beingcon- 
tradistinct  or  of  opposite  qualities. 

“  .  .  .  we  may  come  to  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  by  imagination,  in  contradistinction  to 
some  other  powers.” — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

con-tra-dls-tinct  -ive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  contra, 
and  Eng.  distinct  ive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Characterized  by  contradistinction 
or  opposite  qualities. 

“  The  diversity  between  the  contradistinctive  pronouns 
and  the  enclitic,  .  .  .’’—Harris:  Herm.,  i.  5. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  mark  of  contradistinction. 

con  tra-dis-tin  -gulsh,  V.  t. .  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  distinguish.]  To  distinguish  by  a  quality  not 
merely  differential  from,  but  the  opposite  of  that 
possessed  by  the  other. 

con-tra-dis-tin'-guished,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Con¬ 
tradistinguish,  v.] 

con-tra-dis-tiii'-guish-ing,  pr.par.  &a.  [Con¬ 
tradistinguish,  u.] 

con-tra-fac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra=  against,  and 
f actio— a.  making,  a  doing;  /acftts=made,  pa.  par. 
of  facio=to  make.]  A  counterfeiting.  {Blount.) 

con-tra-fait,  *con-tra-fit,  v.  t.  [Counter¬ 
feit,  v.] 

1.  To  counterfeit,  to  pretend. 

2.  To  imitate. 

con-tra-fiss -ure  (fiss  as  fish],  s.  [Lat.  contra 
=against,  and  Eng.  fissure,  from  Lat .Jissura.] 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

“Contusions,  when  great,  do  usually  produce  a  fissure 
or  crack  of  the  scull,  either  in  the  same  part  where  the 
blow  was  inflicted,  and  then  it  is  called  fissure;  or  in  the 
contrary  part,  in  which  case  it  obtains  the  name  of  con- 
traflssure.” — Wiseman. 

con-tra  har-mon  -I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  harmonical .]  The  opposite  of  harmonical. 

II  Contra-harmonical  proportion : 

Math. :  Proportion  in  which  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  terms  is  to  the  difference 
between  the  second  and  third  as  the  third  is  to  the 
first.  Thus  a,  b,  and  c  are  in  contra-harmonical 
proportion  if  a — b  :  b — c  :  :  c  :  a.  The  three  num¬ 
bers,  5, 15,  and  10  are  in  contra-harmonic  proportion, 
for  5  ~  13  : 15  ~  10  :  :  10  :  5;  i.  e.,  10  :  5  :  :  10  :  5. 

con  -tra-hent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  contrahens,  pr.  par. 
of  contraho= to  contract.]  [Contract.] 

I.  As  adj. :  Contracting,  covenanting. 

II.  As  subst. :  One  who  contracts  or  covenants  ;  a 
contracting  party. 

con-tra-in’-di-cant,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
indicant'  (q.  v.).]  A  symptom  which  forbids  to 
treat  a  subject  or  matter  as  a  disease  in  the  usual 
manner. 

“  Throughout  it  was  full  of  contraindicants.” — Burke. 

con-tra-in -di-cate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
indicate  (q.  v.).]  To  indicate  or  point  out  some 
peculiar  method  of  treatment,  contrary  to  what  the 
general  tenor  of  the  malady  requires. 

con-tra-in  -di-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contra¬ 
indicate.] 

con  tra-m'-di-cat-mg,  pr.par.  &  a.  [Contra¬ 
indicate.] 

con-tra-In-di-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  indication  (q.  v.).]  An  indication  or  symptom 
which  forbids  to  treat  a  disease  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  ;  a  contraindicant. 

*con-trair,  *con~trare,  prep.  [Contrare, 
Contrary.]  Contrary  to,  in  opposition. 

“  .  .  .  ane  lyk  quarrell  to  thame  all  contrair  quhat- 
sumevir  man  within  or  without  the  real  me.” — Pitscottie: 
Cron.,  p.  95. 

If  In  contrare :  Against,  in  opposition  to. 

In  our  contrare :  Against  or  in  opposition  to  us. 
“We  declared  our  state  to  the  king  our  husband,  certi¬ 
fying  him  how  miserably  he  would  be  handled,  in  case  he 
permitted  thir  lords  to  prevail  in  our  contrare.” — Letters 
Queen  Mary;  Keith’s  Hist.,  p.  333. 

In  the  contrair :  To  the  contrary. 

“He  was  schamfullie  hanged,— notwithstanding  the 
kingis  commandement  in  the  contrair.” — Pitscottie:  Cron., 
p.  96. 

*Con-traire',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contrarier.]  To  cross,  to 
thwart. 

con-tra-jer'-va,  s.  [Contrayerva.] 


con-tral-to,  a.  &  s.  [Ital.] 

JMusic  * 

1.  The  voice  of  deepest  tone  in  females.  It  is  of  a 
quality  allied  to  the  tenor  voice  in  men,  and  the 
usual  compass  is  within  two  octaves.  The  best 
notes  of  the  range  are  between  G  or  A  flat  below  the 
treble  stave,  and  treble  0  or  D.  [Alto,  Counter¬ 
tenor.]  {Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

2.  One  who  sings  in  a  contralto  voice. 

3.  The  part  written  and  arranged  for  a  contralto 
voice. 

con  -tra-mure,  s.  [Fr.  contremur.] 

Fort. :  An  out-wall  built  about  the  main-wall  of  a 
city  or  fortification.  [Countermure.] 
con-tra-nat  -fi-ral,  a.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
natural  (q.  v.).]  Against  or  opposed  to  nature; 
unnatural. 

“  .  .  .  to  be  determined  and  tied  up,  either  by  itself, 
or  from  abroad,  is  violent  and  contranatural.”  Bp.  Rust: 
Disc,  on  Truth,  §  8. 

con-tra-nl'-ten-sy,  s.  [  Lat.  contra  =  against, 
and  nitens,  pr.  par.  of  nitor= to  strive.]  A  resisting 
against  pressure ;  resistance,  reaction.  {Bailey.) 

Con-tra-po§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contra  =■  against,  and 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono= to  place.]  To  put  or  place 
against,  in  opposition  to,  or  contrary  to. 

“We  mav  manifestly  see  contraposed  death  and  life, 
justice  and  injustice,  .  .  .  ” — Salkeld:  Treat,  of  Paradise 
(1617),  p.  235. 

con-trg,-po-§i  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra  —  against, 
and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.).]  .  . 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  A  putting  or  setting  against,  con¬ 
trary  to,  or  in  opposition. 

“  Many  other  things  might  here  be  alleged  to  show  how 
exact  and  exquisite  an  antithesis  and  contraposition  there 
is  between  the  apostles  and  cardinals.” — Potter:  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Number  666,  p.  91. 

2.  Logic:  Conversion  in  particular  negative  prop¬ 
ositions,  effected  by  separating  the  word  nof  from 
the  copula  and  attaching  it  to  the  predicate,  thus, 
in  the  particular  negative  proposition,  Some  who 
possess  wealth  are  not  happy,”  not  happy,  instead 
of  happy,  may  be  made  the  predicate,  in  which  case 
the  proposition  will  become  a  particular  affirma¬ 
tive  equivalent  to  the  following :  “  There  are  people 
who  can  be  wealthy  without  being  happy. 

con-trap  -tion,  s.  A  term  slightingly  applied 
to  any  kind  of  device  or  contrivance.  {U.  8. 
Colloq.) 

con-trap-pun  -to,  s.  [Ital.]  Counterpoint, 
con-tra-punt  -al,  a.  [Eng.  counterpoint ;  -al.] 
Music :  Pertaining  to  counterpoint, 
con-tra-punt adv.  [Eng  .contrapuntal; 
-ly.]  In  a  contrapuntal  manner. 

“  Certain  parts  of  the  ‘  Te  Deum  ’  are  treated  contra- 
puntally  with  success,  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

con-tra-pnnt’-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  counterpoint;  -ist.] 
Music :  One  who  is  skilled  in  counterpoint. 

.  .  a  learned  contrapuntist,  .  .  .” — Mason:  On 
Church  Music,  p.  209. 

con-tr’ar'-co,  s.  [Ital.]  False  or  incorrect  bow¬ 
ing  on  the  violin,  &c.  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

con-tra-reg-u-lar  -1-ty,  s.  [Latin  contra  - 
against,  and  Eng.  regularity  (q.  v.).]  An  opposi¬ 
tion  or  contrariety  to  rule. 

“ .  .  .  it  is  not  so  properly  an  irregularity  as  a  contra- 
regularity.” — Norris. 

con-tra-re-mon  -strant,  s.  [Lat.  contra  = 
against,  and  Eng.  remonstrant  (q.  v.).]  .  . 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  remonstrates  in  opposition  or 
answer  to  a  remonstrant. 

“  As  for  their  plea,  that  they  came  to  defend  their  opin¬ 
ion  no  otherwise  then  the  contra-remonstrants  did  for 
theirs,  it  was  replyed,  first  that  they  did  the  synod  wrong 
to  make  this  distinction  of  contra-remonstrants  and  re¬ 
monstrants;  for  in  the  synod  there  was  no  contra-remon¬ 
strant,  and  no  man  was  call’d  thither  under  that  name, 
whereas  they  in  their  letters  came  under  the  name  of  re¬ 
monstrants.”—  Hales:  To  Sir  D.  Carlton  (1618). 

2.  Specially  {Plural) : 

Ch.Hist.:  A  name  given  in  Holland  in  the  17th 
century  to  the  Calvinists  who  presented  a  petition 
termed  the  “Counter-remonstrance”  to  the  “Re¬ 
monstrance”  sent  to  the  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland  in  1610  by  the  Arminians.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  called  Remonstrants.  {Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
17th  cent.,  section  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1.) 

c6n-trar'-I-g.nt,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  contrarier = 
to  oppose,  to  be  contrary  to.] 

Law :  Opposed,  contradictory,  inconsistent. 

“  The  very  depositions  of  witnesses  themselves  being 
false,  various,  contrariant,  single,  inconcludent.”-Aj/Lj0’e. 
Parergon. 

*c6n-trar'-I-?int-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contrariant ;  -ly.] 
In  a  contradictory  manner ;  contrarily.  ( Coleridge .) 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


contravene 


contrarie 
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*c8n-trar'-Ie,  v.  t.  [Conteaey.]  To  oppose,  to 

thwart. 

“  Our  country  law  contrdri’d  that  desire, 

To  which  our  loves  so  wholly  did  incline.” 

Harrington:  Orlando ,  bk.  xiii.,  §  9. 

*c8n-trar-I-ende,  a.  [Contbabiant.]  Con¬ 
trary,  opposing. 

*c8n-trar  -I~ent,  s.  [Fr.  contrariant,  pr.  par.  of 
contrarier— to  oppose.] 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  barons  who  took  part  with  him 
against  Edward  II.,  because  in  respect  of  their 
great  power  it  was  not  fit  to  call  them  rebels  or 
traitors.  ( Ogilvie .) 
con-tra-rIe§,  s.  pi.  [Conteaey,  s.] 

Logic:  Propositions  which  are  contradictory  to 
and  destroy  each  other,  but  of  which  the  falsehood 
of  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 

“  If  two  universals  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contra¬ 
ries;  as,  ‘every  vine  is  a  tree,  no  vine  is  a  tree.’  ” — Watts: 
Logic. 

con-tra-rl  -et-^,  s.  [Lot.  contrarietas,  from 
c<mtra=against.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  contrary  or  opposed. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of 
opinions  .  .  .’’—Locke. 

2.  Repugnance,  disagreement,  opposition. 

“He  which  will  perfectly  recover  a  sick,  and  restore  a 
diseased,  body  unto  health,  must  not  endeavor  so  much  to 
bring  it  to  a  state  of  simple  contrariety ,  as  of  fit  propor¬ 
tion  in  contrariety  unto  those  evils  which  are  to  be  cured.” 
— Hooker. 

3.  A  repugnant  or  opposed  quality ;  an  inconsist¬ 
ency. 

“  All  that  I  have  I  give  thee;  and  then  see 
All  contrarieties  unite  in  thee.” 

Cowper:  Translations ;  The  Nativity. 

4.  A  proposition  inconsistent  with  or  opposed  to 
another. 

“  He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here: 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  8. 
II.  Metaphys.:  An  associative  principle  of  the 
mind,  whereby  the  presence  of  cold,  for  instance, 
raises  the  idea  of  heat,  hunger  of  eating,  &c. 

con-tra-rl-ly,  *con-tra-ri-li,  *con-tra-ri-lye, 

adv.  [Eng.  contrary;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  or  opposed  to  something. 

“  .  .  .  all  this  contrarily  to  the  Jaws  of  specific 

gravity,  .  .  .” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  In  contrary  or  different  directions ;  variously. 

3.  Perversely. 

con-tra-rl-ness,  s.  [Eng .contrary;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary ;  opposi¬ 
tion,  contrariety,  inconsistency. 

2.  Perverseness. 

con-trar  -I-ous,  *con-trar  -I-us,  *con-tra-ry- 

OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  contralius ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  con- 
trarioso.]  Opposite;  repugnant  the  one  to  the 
other. 

“Euer  he  was  couetous,  Proud  of  herte  and  contrarius.’’ 
— Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  226. 

con-trar  -I-ous-ly,  *con-tra-ry-ous-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  contrarious;  - ly .]  In  a  contrary  manner; 
oppositely,  contrarily. 

"...  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

♦con-trar  -I-ous-ty,  *con-tra-ri-ous-tie,  sJ 
[Eng.  contrarious ;  - ty .]  Contrariety,  opposition. 

♦con-trar -I-some  ( Eng .),  *  con-trar-I-sum 
(Scotch),  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  contrary,  and  some  (q.v.).] 
Perverse,  obstinate. 

COn’-tra-rI-wI§e,  adv.  [Eng.  contrary ,  and 
wise  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  a  contrary  or  opposite  manner;  on  the  con¬ 
trary. 

“  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing:  but 
contrariwise  blessing  .  .  .” —  1  Peter  iii.  9. 

2.  Conversely. 

“  Every  thing  that  acts  upon  the  fluids,  must  at  the 
same  time,  act  upon  the  solids,  and  contrariwise.” — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

con-tra-ry,  *con-i;rar'-y,  "con-tra-rie,  ♦con¬ 
tra-rye,  *con-trair,  *con-trare,  *con-treyre, 

a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  contraire;  Prov.  contrari;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  contrario,  all  from  Lat.  contrarius— 
lying  over  against;  contra^ over  against.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  over  against,  opposite. 

1.  In  opposition  to.  Used — 

(1)  Of  things  material,  as  also  of  things  immate¬ 
rial  and  abstract : 

“ .  .  .  the  wind  was  contrary.’’ — Matt.  xiv.  24. 


(2)  Of  persons : 

(a)  At  the  present  moment  in  opposition  to. 

“  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  me;  I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you 
according  to  your  sins.” — Lev.  xxvi.  21. 

( b )  Disposed  habitually  to  oppose;  wayward, 
perverse,  forward. 

2.  Opposite,  different,  excluding  something  else. 
“  Whom  when  the  Lady  saw  so  faire  a  wight 
All  ignorant  of  her  contrary  sex.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  47. 

*[  Opposites  complete,  while  contraries  exclude 
one  another.  Thus  sweet  and  sour  are  opposites, 
sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.  ( Trench :  On  the 
Study  of  Words.) 

II.  Logic:  [Contrary  propositions."] 

B.  As  adv. :  Contrarily,  in  opposition. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thing  opposed  or  opposite  to 
another  one. 

“  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

T  (1)  On  the  contrary :  On  the  other  hand. 

“He  pleaded  still  not  guilty  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

The  king’s  attorney  on  the  contrary 

Urged  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions, 

Of  divers  witnesses  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  L 

(2)  The  contrary :  The  opposite  of  a  motion  put 
from  the  chair,  that  if  any  are  opposed  to  it  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  visible  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  views. 

(3)  To  the  contrary :  To  an  opposite  purpose. 
“They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instruction  to  the  con¬ 
trary.” — Stillingfleet. 

II.  Logic  &  Ord.  Lang.:  A  proposition  contrary 
to  some  other  one. 

“The  instances  brought  by  our  author  are  but  slender 
roofs  of  a  right  to  civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  first- 
orn,  and  do  rather  shew  the  contrary.” — Locke. 

If  (1)  Contrary  motion:  Melodies  or  chords  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  opposite  directions.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

(2)  Contrary  propositions: 

Logic:  Propositions  which  contradict  every  sup- 
posable  case  of  each  other.  The  two  propositions, 
“every  A  is  B,”  and  “no  A  is  B,”  are  contrary 
propositions.  If  it  be  asserted  by  one  that  every 
star  is  shining,  and  this  be  met  by  the  counter-asser¬ 
tion  that  no  star  is  shining,  the  two  statements  are 
contrary  propositions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  negation  of  one  contrary  proposition  does 
not  establish  or  affirm  the  truth  of  the  other  con¬ 
trary  opposed  to  it. 

(3)  Contrary  terms: 

Logic :  Terms  moro  opposed  to  each  other  than 
any  of  the  same  class,  as  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor. 

contrary-minded,  a.  Of  a  different  mind  or 
opinion. 

♦con'-tra-ry,  *con-tra-rien,  *con-tra-rye,  v.  t. 

[Conteaey,  a.  &  s.]  To  act  contrarily  to,  to  op¬ 
pose. 

“  When  I  came  to  court,  I  was  advised  not  to  contrary 
the  king.” — Latimer. 

cSn-trast',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  contraster— to 
to  contend  against;  Low  Lat.  contrasto=to 
opposed  to,  to  oppose:  Lat.  contra— against,  and 
sto= to  stand.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  exist  or  to  be  placed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  something  else  so  as  to  show  more  clearly 
the  difference  or  unlikeness  between  the  two 
things  ;  to  exhibit  the  excellence  of  one  thing  com¬ 
pared  with  another. 

“  The  joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  contrast  finely 
with  the  divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into 
pillars.” — Lyell. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  be  of  such  a  quality,  or  to  be  so 
placed,  that  each  of  two  things  shall  show  clearly 
the  difference  in  quality,  extent,  &c.,  between  it  and 
the  other,  to  put  in  contrast. 

“The  figures  .  .  .  must  contrast  each  other  by  their 

several  positions.” — Dryden. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  in  contrast ;  to  place  so  that  the 
differences  or  dissimilitudes  of  two  things  may  be 
clearly  shown. 

“.  .  .  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  .  .  .” 

— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig. :  Mentally  to  compare  the  different  quali¬ 
ties  or  extents  of  two  things. 

con'-trast,  *con-tras-to,  s.  [Fr.  contraste ; 
Ital.  c ontrasto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  ?  A  placing  two  things  in  such  a  position 
as  to  sho  rf  clearly  and  markedly  the  differences  or 


strive, 

stand 


dissimilitudes  between  them ;  to  exhibit  difference* 
of  quality  or  extent  by  juxtaposition. 

“  But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  opposed  or  placed,  physio- 
ally  or  mentally,  as  to  exhibit  clearly  and  vividly 
differences  of  quality  or  extent ;  opposition,  variety, 
or  contrariety  in  quality. 

“  How  the  poor  brute’s  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road, 

Sad  contrast!  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*3.  Opposition. 

“He  married  Matilda  .  .  .  but  not  without  contrast 
and  trouble.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  26.  (Davies.) 

*4.  The  state  of  being  opposed  or  in  opposition, 
disagreement. 

“There  was  such  a  contrasto  ’ twixt  the  cardinals.”— 
Howell:  Lett.,  I.  vi.  8. 

II.  Art:  Opposition  of  varied  forms  in  color  or 
sculpture, .which,  by  their  juxtaposition,  bring  out 
more  vividly  the  characteristic  peculiarities  or 
features  of  each  other. 

U  For  the  difference  between  contrast  and  com¬ 
parison,  see  Compaeison. 
c5n-trast-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Conteast,  v.] 
con-tra-stlm -q-lant,  s.  [Lat.  contra  ana  Eng 
stimulant  (q.  v.).J 

Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  interned  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  stimulant. 
c6n-trast’-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Conte-sei  . 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj .  „  >3-1  • 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  placing  in  contrast ;  con¬ 
trast. 

♦con-tra-ta  -tion,  s.  [Sp.  contratacion—»  con¬ 
tract.]  A  contract,  an  agreement. 

♦contratation-house,  s.  A  house  where  con¬ 
tracts  and  bargains  are  made  for  the  promotion  of 
trade. 

“Touching  the  Constitutions  and  Orders  of  the  contra¬ 
tation-house  of  the  West  Indies  in  Sevil.” — Howell :  Letters, 
p.  123. 

con-trate,  a.  [Lat.  contra= against,  opposite.] 
Having  cogs  or  teeth  placed  contrary  to  those  of 
common  wheels,  or  projecting  parallel  to  the  axis, 
contrate-wheel,  s. 

Hor.:  A  crown-wheel  or  face-wheel  in  a  watch. 
Also  known  as  the  fourth  wheel.  Its  cogs  project 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  It  gave 
a  name  to  the  old  vertical  or  verge  movement,  in 
clocks  and  watches,  where  a  crown-wheel  is  placed 
in  engagement  with  the  pinion  on  the  arbor  of  the 
escape-wheel,  in  order  to  bring  into  horizontal 
position  in  the  clock  the  arbors  of  all  except  the 
escape-wheel.  The  anchor  pallet  has  put  the 
contrate-wheel  out  of  use  in  clock  escapements,  and 
the  lever  and  other  movements  have  superseded  the 
old  Tactical  movement  in  watches.  [Knight.) 
con  -tra-ten-8r,  .<?.  [Countee-tenoe.] 

“  In  Ms  [Dr.  Croft’s]  time  there  was  a  very  fine  contra- 
tenor  in  the  Koyal  Chapel,  .  .  .” — Mason:  On  Church 
Music,  p.  136. 

c0n-tr3.-va.l-la -tion,  s.  [Eng.  contra,  and  valla - 
tion  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  contrevallation ;  Sp.  contravala - 
cion ;  Port,  contravallagdo ;  Ital.  contravallazione.) 

Fort.:  A  trench  defended  by  a  parapet,  con¬ 
structed  by  a  force  besieging  a  place,  and  designed 
to  protect  themselves  and  intercept  sallies  of  the 
besieged. 

“ .  .  .  the  lines  of  contravallation  which  General 
Gourko  is  rapidly  constructing  .  .  .” — London  Times. 

con  -tra-va-pefir,  s.  [Fr.] 

Loco.  Engin. :  A  French  invention,  a  partial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  brakes.  It  consists  in  injecting  a  small 
stream  of  water  from  the  boiler  into  the  exhaust- 
pipes  or  passages  before  and  during  the  reversal,  so 
as  to  bring  a  counter-pressure  of  steam  upon  the 
piston.  [Knight.) 

con-tra-vene',  *con-tro-vene,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr 

contrevenir ;  Lat.  contravenio= to  come  against 
contra— against,  and  venio= to  come.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  come  in  opposition  to  or  conflict  with ;  to 
oppose,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  to  contravene,  to  thwart,  and  overthrow, 
what  in  us  lies,  .  .  .” — Hoadly:  Letters  signed  Britan- 

nicus,  &c.,  Let.  94. 

2.  To  transgress,  to  violate,  to  break ;  to  act  in 
opposition  to. 

“  .  .  .  those  who  have  said  and  heard  mass,  and 

otherwise  contravened  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
against  idolatrous  papistry,  .  .  .” — State  Trials;  John 

Ogilvie,  an.  1616. 

*3.  To  incur,  to  become  subjected  to.  [Scotch.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


contravened 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  act  in  opposition  to,  or  so  as  to 
Tiolate,  any  law  or  order. 

“•  •  •  certification  of  those  that  contravened,  .  . 

—Spotsirood:  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1605,  bk.  vi. 

con  tra  vened  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contbavene.] 

con-tra,-ven  -er,  s.  [Eng.  contravene);  -er.)  c6n-trlb'-u-ta-rf ,  a. 
law  Jvhodcont;ravenes>  violates,  or  transgresses  a  tributary  (q.  v.).]  [Coi 

“  .  .  .  the  contravener  of  any  act  of  parliament 

.  .  — State  Trials;  Sir  Robert  Spotsirood,  an.  1645. 

c5n-tra-ven  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contra¬ 
vene.] 
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*COn-tre-Vore,  s.  [O.  Fr.  troveure;  Ital.  trova-  purpose  or  result;  contributing,  assisting,  pro- 
fur®.]  A  contrivance,  a  plan.  moting. 

“  Here  now  a  contreuore  .  .  .” — R.  de  Brunne,  p.  834.  “.  .  .  highly  contributive  to  the  same  end.” — Dtoag 

c6n-trlb  -u-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contribute) ;  -able.)  °f  Pietv- 
That  can  be  contributed.  c&n-trib'-u-t8r,  *con-tryb-ut-our,  s.  [Lat.] 

&  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  *1.  One  who  pays  tribute  to  a  lord  in  conjunction 
Ontributory.]  with  others ;  a  joint  tributary. 

A.  As  adjective  :  “  I  vnderstande  that  certayn  barbarous  or  estrangera, 

1.  Lit. :  Paying  tribute  to  the  same  lord ;  a  joint  be  contrybutours  vnto  the  Syracusians. ’’—Nicoll .-  Thucyd* 
tributary.  fob  156. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  violating  or  transgress¬ 
ing  any  law  or  order ;  contravention. 
c5n-trg,-ven’-tion,  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  opposing,  thwarting,  or  being  in 
conflict  with ;  opposition. 


2.  Fig.:  Joined  in  contributing, cooperating,  con¬ 
joint;  contributing  to  the  same  purpose  or  end. 

“  Yea,  the  whole  mathematics  must  be  contributary.” — 
Olanvill:  Scepsis. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  pays  tribute  to  the  same  lord ;  a  joint 
tributary  or  contributor. 

2.  A  confederate. 

“Pandrasus  and  his  contributaries.” — Locrine,  i.  1. 
c6n-trib'-fite,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contributus,  pa. 


they  must  of  necessity  be  spent  in  contraven-  par.  of  contribuo:  con=cum=  with,  together,  and 


tions  to  the  laws  of  the  land.” — Swift. 

2,  The  act  of  violating  or  transgressing  any  law  or 
order;  violation. 

“  .  .  .  he  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  posi¬ 

tively  refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts 
•f  Parliament  .  .  .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Scots  Law : 

1.  Gen. :  An  act  done  in  violation  of  a  legal  obli¬ 
gation.  (Bell :  Scotch  Law  Diet.) 

2.  Specially: 


tribuo=  to  pay.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  give  in  common  with  others ;  to 
pay  a  share ;  to  give  or  grant  to  a  common  stock  or 
for  a  common  purpose. 

“  His  master  contributed  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the 
Jesuits’  church,  ,  .  .” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  a  share  to  a  common  stock  or 
purpose. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  or  use  one’s  power  or  influence 


(1)  An  act  done  by  an  heir  of  entail  in  opposition  for  any  object;  to  assist  or  bear  a  share  in  any  de 

to  the  deed  of  entail.  (Bell.)  sign. 

(2)  An  action  founded  on  the  breach  of  law-bor- 
rows.  (Bell.) 

con-tra-ver'-sion,  s.  [LaL  contra=  against, 


“These  men  also  contributed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
wisdom,  .  .  .’’—Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  contribute  and  to 


opposite;  versio— a  turning.]  [Version.]  The  act  conduce,  see  Conduce;  for  that  between  to  con- 
of  turning  to  the  opposite  side  or  direction ;  antis-  tribute  and  to  minister,  see  Minister. 

c6n-trlb-fi-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contribute.] 


trophe. 

“The  second  stanza  was  called  the  antistrophe  from  the 
contraversion  of  the  chorus  .  .  .’’—Congreve:  On  Pin. 

daric  Ode. 

*con  -tra-ver-sjf,  s.  [Controversy.] 
c8n-tra-yer'-va,  s.  [Fr.  contraveryva;  Sp.  con- 
tray  erva,  contrayerba;  Port,  contraherva ;  Low 
Lat.  contrayerva  ;  from  contra^  against,  and  yerva, 
•uerba,  herva,  the  same  as  Class.  Lat.  herba  =  an 
herb.  Literally  a  counter-herb,  i.  e.,  an  antidote  to 
poison.] 

Pharm.:  The  root  of  Dorstenia  Contrayerva,  a 
genus  of  Moraceee  (Mulberries).  It  has  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  tonic  rhizome. 

COntrayerva-TOOt,  s.  The  rhizome  of  the  Con¬ 
trayerva  (q.  v.). 

“No  Indian  is  so  savage  but  that  he  knows  the  use  of 
his  tobacco  and  contra-yerva.” — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  viii.  167. 

♦contre,  *con-tree,  *con-trey,  s.  [Country.] 

“To  quat  contre  sum  that  thou  wend.” — Cursor  Mundi, 

1,149. 

cofl  -tre,  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  confra.] 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied,  in  composition,  to  sev¬ 
eral  bearings  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  shields 
in  a  contrary  and  opposite  manner:  thus  we  have 
contre-bends ,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  &c.,  when 
there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the  same  nature  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other,  so  that  color  is  opposed  to  metal, 
and  metal  to  color, 
contre-dance,  s.  [Contra-dance.] 
con’-tre-basse,  s.  [Contbabasso.] 
*COn-tre-COUp,  s.  [Fr.  contre = against;  coup=a 
stroke.]  Opposition;  a  repulse  in  the  pursuit  of 
anything. 


2.  One  who  contributes  a  share  to  any  commoi 
fund ;  one  who  aids  or  promotes  any  common  pur< 
pose  or  end  in  conjunction  with  others. 

‘I  promised  we  would  be  contributors 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe’er.” 

Shakesp.:  Tam.  of  Shrtw,  i.  2. 

3.  Anything  which  tends  to  produce  or  further 
any  result. 

“A  grand  contributor  to  our  dissensions  is  passion." — 
Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

4.  One  who  supplies  articles  or  papers  to  a  news¬ 
paper.  review,  &c. 

“Let  therefore  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whosoever 
he  be,  observe  the  cautions  of  Swift,  and  write  secretly  in 
his  own  chamber,  .  .  — Rambler,  No.  66. 

cSn-trib-y-tor-jf,  *con-trib-ut-or-ye,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  contributor;  -y.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Paying  tribute  to  the  same  superior;  contribu¬ 
tary. 

2.  Contributing  to  any  common  fund  or  stock. 

3.  Contributing  to,  promoting  or  tending  to  pro¬ 
mote,  any  result  in  conjunction  with  others ;  oon- 
tributive,  promoting,  aiding. 

“  Like  bonfires  of  contributory  wood, 

Every  man’s  look  shew’d,  fed  with  others’  spirit.” 

Chapman:  Bussy  D'  Ambois. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  in  conjunction  with  other* 
contributes  to  any  design  or  end ;  one  who  gives  a 
share  to  any  common  scheme  or  plan.  [As  substan- 


i  w  ^  i  ouaig  bv  auj  cuminuu  ouuuluu  ui  piau.  ouoovuu 

con-trib'-u-ter,  s.  [Eng.  contribut(e) ;  -er.]  One  tive  the  word  is  now  generally  written  contributary 
who  or  that  which  contributes  to  any  common  pur-  (q,  v.),  contributory  being  used  in  its  adjectivial 
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pose  or  end.  sense. 

“  .  .  .  they  were  all  contributors  to  it.” — Forbes.  “  .  .  .  every  one  of  them  to  be  contributories  acoord- 

c6n-trlb  '-u-tlflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  S.  [CONTRIBUTE.]  ing  to  their  goods  and  lands,  .  .  .” — Strype:  Memorial* I 

Commission  dated  May,  1551. 

*c8n-trlst ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contristo. ]  [See  Beat 
word.]  To  sadden,  to  make  sorrowful. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  to  a  common 
stock,  or  of  lending  one’s  influence  or  power  to  carry 
out  any  object. 

con-tri-bu-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contributio,  from  con¬ 
tributus;  Fr.— contribution.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock  or  for  a 
common  purpose. 

“It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia,  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints.” — Rom.  xv.  26. 

2.  That  which  is  contributed  by  several  terms  to  a 
common  stock  or  for  a  common  purpose ;  a  sub¬ 
scription. 

“  A  street,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  chari¬ 
table,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Fig.:  The  act  of  lending  one’s  influence  or  aid 
for  the  carrying  out  of  any  object ;  a  helping  or  aid¬ 
ing  toward  any  result. 

“.  .  .  Aristotle’s  actual  contributions  to  the  physical 

sciences  .  .  .”  —  Whewell:  Philos,  of  Discovery. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  payment  made  by  one  of  several  hav¬ 
ing  a  common  interest  of  his  share  of  any  loss  in¬ 
curred,  or  of  any  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the 
common  good.  Especially  the  amount  assessed  on 
each  of  several  owners  of  a  vessel  to  equalize  the 
loss  incurred  in  sacrifices  made  for  the  common 


“To  deject  and  contrist  myself.” — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  ii.  198. 

*con-tris'-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contristatus,  pa. 
par.  of  contristo=to  make  sad:  con = cum = with,  to¬ 
gether,  fully,  and  tristis=sa.d,  sorrowful.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  sadden,  to  make  sorrowful  or  mel¬ 
ancholy. 

“Let  me  never  more  contristate  thy  Holy  Spirit.” — 

Spiritual  Conquest. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  cause  sorrow  or  sadness. 

“  .  .  .  somewhat  they  do  contristate,  but  very  little.” 
— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 


1[  Suit  for  contribution :  A  suit  brought  by  any 
one  of  several  parties  having  a  common  interest, 
who  has  contributed  his  share  of  a  loss  or  a  lia¬ 
bility,  to  compel  the  others  to  contribute  their 
respective  shares. 

2.  Mil.:  An  imposition  or  tax  levied  upon  a 


*c8n-trec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contrectatio  =  a 
handling:  con= with,  together;  tracto= to  handle.] 

The  act  of  touching  or  handling. 

“The  greatest  danger  of  all  is  in  the  contrectation  and  loss  incurreu  m  saennees  maue  lor  me  con 
touching  of  their  hands.”— Ferrand.-  Love’s  Melancholy  safety  in  sea  voyages  to  avoid  capture  or  loss. 
(1640),  p.  254. 

*con-tr e-fait-ure ,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [Counterfeit.] 

The  act  of  counterfeiting ;  a  sham,  a  deceit. 

“A1  his  contrefaiture  is  colour  of  sinne  and  bost.” — 

Polit.  Songs  and  Poems,  p.  336. 

*con-tr  e-fete,  *con-tre-feten,  *coun-tr e-fete, 
v.  t.  [Counterfeit.] 

c6n-trem-ble,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  tremble 
(q.  v.).]  To  tremble  or  shake  at  the  same  time  or 
together. 

“And  from  all  grounds  the  soyle  contrembling 
shook  .  , 

’  Phaer.:  Virgil;  JEneidos,  bk.  x.,  p.  227. 

cSfl’-tre-temps  (temps  as  tong),  s.  [Fr.]  Any-  _ _ .. 

thing  which  occurs  at  an  unlucky  or  unfortunate  Pertaining  to  or 
moment ;  an  embarrassing  event.  utive. 

*con-tre-vaile,  v.  i.  [Countervail.] 

♦con-treve,  v.  [Contrive.] 


*con-tris-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contristatio,  from 

contristatus.) 

1.  The  act  of  making  sad  or  sorrowful ;  saddening. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  sad  or  sorrow¬ 
ful  ;  sadness,  melancholy,  grief. 

“  .  .  .  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness  and 
contristation  of  the  spirits,  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

con  -trite,  *con-tryt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  contritu»= 
perfectly  bruised,  pa.  par.  of  contero:  con=cum— 
with,  thoroughly,  and  tero=to  rub,  to  bruise;  Fr. 
contrit ;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  c ontrito.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Lit. :  Thoroughly  bruised  or  worn. 

2.  Fig. :  Deeply  sorry  for  sin ;  thoroughly  peni¬ 
tent.  [Contrition.] 

“  .  .  .  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,. 

.  .  .” — Isaiah  lxvi.  2. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  thoroughly  penitent, 
feeling  a  deep  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  please  God. 

. . . . r _  _ _ _  _x _ _  “Such  contrites  intend  and  desire  absolution,  though. 

country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  for  the  support  they  have  it  not.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  vi.,  §  886. 

of  their  troops.  (Latham.) 

“  The  people ’twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground  c8n  trlte-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  contrite j  -ly .]  In  a. 

Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection;  contrite  manner  or  spirit ;  with  contrition  or  peni- 

For  they  have  grudged  us  contribution.”  tence. 

Shakesp..- Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3.  c8n'-trIte-neSS,  8.  [Eng.  contrite;  -ness.]  The- 
][  For  the  difference  between  contribution  and  quality  or  state  of  being  contrite  ;  contrition,  peni- 
tax,  see  Tax.  tence. 

c8n-tri-bu'-tion-g,l,  a.  [Eng .  contribution; -al.)  con-trl -tion,  *con-tri-cion,  *con-tri-cioun, 
furnishing  contributions ;  contrib-  *con-try-cyon,  *con-trys-syoun,  s.  [Fr.  contri¬ 
tion;  Sp.  contricion;  Ital.  contrizione,  all  from 
cbn-trlb -u-tlve,  a.  [Eng .  contribut(e) ;  -ive.)  Lat.  contritio,  from  con  tritug,  pa.  par.  of  contero= 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  contributing  to  any  to  rub  or  bruise  thoroughly.]  [Contrite.] 


b6il  btfy-  p6ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


controversion 


contriturate 
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*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  rubbing  or  bruising  thor¬ 
oughly. 

.  .  reducible  into  powder  by  contrition.-’  — 

Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Fig. :  Deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  please  God ;  repentance,  peni¬ 
tence. 

“  Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs, 

That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition.” 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  contrition  and 
repentance ,  see  Repentance. 

con-trlt-ip-rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con=cum=with , 
thoroughly,  and  Eng.  triturate  (q.  v.).]  To  reduce 
to  small  particles  by  friction,  to  pulverize. 

con-triv'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contriv{e) ;  -able.'] 
Possible  to  be  contrived,  designed,  planned,  or 
invented.  ’ 

c6n-triy  -9.n§e,  s.  [Eng.  contriv{e) ;  - ance .] 

1.  The  act  of  contriving,  designing,  or  planning 
anything  for  a  particular  purpose. 

“  .  .  .  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  A  disposition  of  parts,  an  arrangement,  plan, 
or  design. 

“  Contrivance  intricate  express’d  with  ease, 

Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees.” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

3.  A  device,  plan,  or  scheme  contrived  for  an  end ; 
an  apparatus. 

“ .  .  .  and  apart  from  this,  they  have  a  motive  to 
labor  more  assiduously,  and  adopt  contrivances  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  labor  more  effectual.” — ./.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ. 
(1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  2,  p.  143. 

4.  An  artifice,  plot,  or  scheme. 

“There  might  be  a  feint,  a  contrivance  in  the  matter, 
to  draw  him  into  some  secret  ambush.” — Atterbury. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  contrivance  and 
device,  see  Device. 

con-trlve’  (1),  *con-treve,  *con-troeve,  ♦con- 
trove,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  controver=to  find  out, 
trover— to  find  ;  Fr.  trouver;  Ital.  trovare,  from  Lat. 
turbo=  to  move,  to  seek  for.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  design  or  plan  in  the  mind ;  to  invent,  to 
excogitate,  to  devise. 

“  Be  tham  that  new  gyses  controves.” 

Hampole-.  Prick  of  Conscience,  1,561. 

*2.  To  examine  thoroughly. 

“  Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation  .  .  .”  Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  devise  means  for  an  end,  to  manage ;  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in'  a  design. 

“  .  .  .  persons  who,  under  pretense  of  promoting  the 

anion,  might  really  be  contriving  only  to  prolong  the  in¬ 
terregnum.” — Macaulay :  Hist .  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  form  designs. 

“  .  .  .  have  you  with  these  contrived 

To  bait  me?” 

Sliakesp.:  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contrive, 
to  devise,  and  to  invent:  “To  contrive  and  devise  do 
not  express  so  much  as  to  invent :  we  contrive  and 
devise  in  small  matters;  we  invent  in  those  of 
greater  moment.  Contriving  and  devising  respect 
the  manner  of  doing  things  ;  inventing  comprehends 
the  action  and  the  thing  itself ;  the  former  are  but 
the  new  fashioning  of  things  that  already  exist ;  the 
latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  something  new : 
to  contrive  and  devise  are  intentional  actions,  the 
result  of  a  specific  effort ;  invention  naturally  arises 
from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power ;  we  require 
thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or  devise; 
ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in  invent¬ 
ing.  Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  than  devising;  we  contrive  on  familiar 
and  common  occasions;  we  devise  in  seasons  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  A  contrivance  is  simple  and 
obvious  to  a  plain  understanding ;  a  device  is  com¬ 
plex  and  far-fetched ;  it  requires  a  ready  concep¬ 
tion  and  a  degree  of  art.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

«|  For  the  difference  between  to  contrive  and  to 
concert,  see  Concert. 

*Con-trIv  e  (2),  v.  t.  [A  most  anomalous  forma¬ 
tion  from  Lat.  contero,  pa.  par.  contritus .]  To  wear 
away,  to  pass,  to  spend. 

“  Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 

And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress’  health.” 

Shakesp. :  Tam.  of  Shrew,  i.  2. 

con-trlved',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Conteive.] 
♦con-trive-ment,  s.  [Eng.  contrive;  -ment.] 

1.  A  design,  a  plan,  a  plot. 

“The  king  being  not  only  active  to  meet  their  contrive- 
ments,  but  had  some  advantage  upon  them.”— Sty  G.  Buck: 
Hist.  King  Richard  III.,  p.  43. 


2.  Contrivance,  arrangement,  disposition. 

“ .  .  .  the  admirable  contrivement  and  artifice  of 

this  great  fabric  of  the  universe.” — Glanville:  Pre-existence 
of  Souls,  p.  176. 

con-trlv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  contriv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
contrives,  plans,  or  designs  anything ;  a  planner ;  a 
designer. 

“  The  first  artificer  of  death,  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge.” 

Cowper:  Task ,  bk.  v. 

con-trlv'-ing,  *con-trov-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Conteive.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  planning,  plotting,  or  designing; 
contrivance. 

“  .  .  .  One  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust,  and 
waked  to  do  it  .  .  — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Art,  skill. 

“  For  of  his  owne  controuynge 
He  find  magik,  and  taught  it  forth.” 

Gower:  Con.  A.,  bk.  vi. 

3.  A  plot,  a  scheme. 

“Of  that  fals  controueyng  gaf  thei  jugement.” 

R.  de  Brunne,  p.  255. 

con-trol,  *con-troul,  *con-trole,  s.  [A  con¬ 
traction  of  conter-roll,  counter-roll,  from  Fr.  con- 
trOle;  O.  Fr.  contre-rdle= a  duplicate  register,  a 
check:  contre = against,  and  role— a.  roll,  from  Lat. 
rotulus.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  duplicate  register,  account,  or  book 
kept  by  one  officer  to  act  as  a  check  on  another. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  check,  a  restraint. 

“  .  .  .  for  the  most  part  without  any  checke  or  con- 
trole.” — Hakewill:  Apologie,  p.  1. 

2.  Authority,  superintendence,  or  power  over; 
command. 

“  .  .  .  the  House  of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  administra¬ 
tion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*3.  One  who  exercises  restraint  or  authority;  a 
ruler. 

“Then  formed  to  be  instruments,  not  controls.” — 
Burke:  French  Rev ol.,  p.  34. 

If  Eng.  Hist.  Board  of  Control :  A  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  members,  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784, 
for  the  control  andlegistation  of  India.  It  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  1858  on  the  transference  of  the  government 
of  India  to  the  Crown. 

con-trol',  *con-troule,  *c6n-troir,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[CONTBOL,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  check  by  a  duplicate  register  or  ac¬ 
count. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  confute  or  convict  by  counter-statements. 

“  The  Duke  of  Milan 

And  his  more  braver  daughter  could  control  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  exercise  a  check  or  restraint  upon ;  to 
restrain,  to  check. 

“  Rash  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  control, 

Not  break,  the  settled  temper  of  thy  soul.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  1.  687-88. 

3.  To  exercise  control  over ;  to  keep  under,  to 
govern. 

“  Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  220. 

4.  To  hinder. 

“Nothing  can  affection’s  course  control.” 

Shakesp.:  Rap e  of  Lucrece,  500. 

5.  To  be  superior  to,  to  overpower. 

“  His  art  is  of  such  power, 

It  would  control  my  dam’s  god,  Setebos.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  exercise  control  or  restraint ;  to 
check,  to  rule. 

“  O  dearest  Andrew,  says  the  humble  droll, 
Henceforth  may  I  obey,  and  thou  control.” 

Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

con-trol-la-ble,  con-trbl'-a-ble,  *con-troul- 
a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  control ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
controlled,  or  kept  in  restraint  or  check;  subject 
or  amenable  to  command. 

“  .  .  .  controllable  by  reason.” — South. 

con-trolled',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Control,  v.] 

con-trol’-ler,  *con  troul-er,  *conter-roler,  s. 

[Eng.  control;  -er.]  [Comptroller.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  Comptroller. 


2.  One  who  exercises  control,  authority,  or  re¬ 
straint  ;  a  ruler,  a  governor,  a  director. 

“  .  .  .  who  will  bee  kinge’s  felowes,  yea  and  con- 

troulers,  sauingthey  only?” — Barnes:  Works,  p.  186. 

3.  Spec. :  An  officer  or  overseer  appointed  to  verify 
the  accounts  of  other  officers.  ( Wharton.) 

4.  With  the  matter  expressed  in  which  control  is 
exercised. 

“  The  great  controller  of  our  fate,^ 
Deign’d  to  be  man,  and  liv’d  in  low  estate.” 

Dryden. 

*5.  A  censurer  or  detractor. 

“Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps!” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  li.  3. 

II.  Naut. :  A  cast-iron  block  having  depressions 
on  its  upper  surface  adapted  to  fit  the  links  of  the 
cable  which  passes  over  the  block  on  its  way  from 
the  locker  to  the  hawse-hole.  {Knight.) 

III.  Elect. ;  Any  electric  mechanism  for  control¬ 
ling  a  circuit  or  system,  or  for  controlling  the  speed 
of  a  motor. 

con-trol-ler-ship,  s.  [Eng.  controller ;  -ship.) 
The  office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  controller.  [Comp- 

TROLLERSHIP.] 

con-trol'-ling,  *con-troul-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Control,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  power  of  exercising  con¬ 
trol  or  authority. 

“  .  .  .  the  checking  and  controulling  of  our  vicious 

inclinations.”- — Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

cbn-trol'-ment,  con-troll-ment,  *comp-trol- 
ment,*con-trole-ment,  *con-troul-ment,*coun- 
terrolment,  s.  [Eng.  control ;  -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Control,  regulation,  authority,  or  superintend¬ 
ence  over. 

“  .  .  .  the  charge  and  comptrolment  of  all  suche  as 

were  next  to  hys  bodye.” — Hall:  Hen.  VII.,  an.  9. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  under  control  or  restraint. 

“  .  .  .  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.” — Shakesp.- 
Mach  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  3. 

*3.  Opposition,  confutation. 

“  Were  it  reason  that  we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass 
without  controlment,  .  .  .” — Hooker. 

♦4.  Resistence,  hostility. 

“  Here  have  we  war  for  war  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment  .  . 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  L 

♦II.  Legal:  A  check. 

*con-tr6-vers-?il,  a.  [Eng.  controversy );  - al .] 

1.  Turning  different  ways. 

“The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  controversal  faces, 

.  .  .” — Milton:  Areopagitica,  394.  {Latham.) 

2.  Controversial. 

“  I  may  perhaps  have  taken  some  pains  in  studying 
controversal  divinity.” — Boyle:  Love  of  God,  p.  122. 

♦con-tro-vers'-^-ry,  a.  [Eng.  controversy); 
-ary.]  Controversial. 

“  These  controversary  points  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall:  To  his 
Dioc.,  Works,  ii.  370. 

♦con'-tro-verse,  s.  &v.  t.  [Controversy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  controversy,  a  dispute. 

“  For  he  the  appeal  of  innocence  derides, 

And  with  his  sword  the  controverse  decides.” 

Sandys:  Paraph,  of  Job,  p.  15. 

2.  A  question  in  dispute  or  controversy. 

“The  controverse  of  life  and  death 
Is  arbitrated  by  his  breath.” 

Sandys:  Ps.,  p.  106. 

B.  As  verb:  To  dispute,  to  controvert. 

*con-tro-versed,  a.  [Controverse,  v.] 

con -tro-vers-er,  con'-tro-vers-or,  s.  [Eng. 
controversy) ,  - er,-or .]  A  disputant,  a  controver- 
tor ;  one  who  controverts  any  statement,  or  who 
engages  in  controversy . 

con-tro-ver'-sial  (sial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng.  con¬ 
troversy  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to  controversy  ;  given  or 
inclined  to  controversy . 

“.  .  .  whole  libraries  of  controversial  books.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

con-tro-ver'-sial-ist  (sial  as  shg.1),  s.  [Eng. 

controversial;  -ist.]  One  given  or  inclined  to  con¬ 
troversy  ;  a  controverser,  a  disputant. 

“.  .  .  the  distress  of  those  controversialists  .  .  .” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

con-tro-ver'-sial-ly  (sial  as  sh$tl),  adv.  [Eng. 
controversial ;  -ly.]  In  a  controversial  manner ;  by 
way  of  controversy. 

con'-tro-ver'-slon,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
controversio,  from  controversor=  to  dispute,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  controversy.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  trf.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a  qu  =  kw. 


conus 


controversy 
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1.  The  act  of  controverting  or  disputing. 

2.  A  matter  in  dispute,  a  controversy. 

“.  .  .  the  decision  of  the  controversion  .  .  .” — 
Spotswood:  Church  of  Scotland,  bk.  ii.,  an.  1279. 

con'-tro  ver-sy,  *con  -tra-ver  sy,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
troverse;  Prov.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  controversia, 
from  Lat.  controversia=  (1)  a  turning  against  an 
attack,  (2)  a  civil  lawsuit,  (3)  a  debate,  a  dispute, 
a  quarrel;  confrouerstts=disputed ;  controversor= 
to  be  at  variance:  contro  (the  same  as  contra )  = 
against,  and  versus ,  pa.  par.  of  verto—  to  turn.] 

*1.  Opposition,  resolute  resistance. 

“  The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

t2.  A  lawsuit. 

“.  .  .  when  any  man  that  had  a  controversy  came  to 
the  king  for  judgment,  then  Absalom  called  unto  him, 
„  .  .”—2  Sam.  xv.  2. 

f3.  ( Chiefly  Scripture):  A  cause  of  variance,  a 
quarrel,  a  strife. 

“The  Lord  hath  also  a  controversy  with  Judah  .  .  .” 
— Hosea  xii.  2. 

4.  A  debate,  a  dispute,  as  a  rule  in  writing;  one 
conducted  orally  being  generally  called  a  dispute  or 
an  altercation. 

“.  .  .  controversies  engendered  controversies  .  .  .” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*controversy- writer,  s.  A  controversial  writer. 

“  Their  schoolmen,  casuists,  and  controversy-writers 
.  .  .” — Bp.  Barlow:  Rem.,  p.  159. 

con'-tro-vert,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contra — against,  verto 
=to  turn.] 

1.  To  dispute,  to  oppose  in  reasoning,  to  argue 
about ;  to  call  in  question  or  deny  the  correctness 
or  justness  of  any  statement  or  conclusion. 

“If  any  person  shall  think  fit  to  controvert  them,  he 
may  do  it  very  safely  for  me.” — Cheyne:  Philo.  Prin. 

*2.  To  contend  about,  to  make  a  question  or  point 
of  contention. 

“.  .  .  the  mode  of  its  government  was  controverted 
between  the  republican  and  tyrannical  parties,  .  .  .” 
— Burke:  A  Vindication  of  Rat  ural  Society. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  controvert 
and  to  dispute:  “To  controvert  has  regard  to  spec¬ 
ulative  points ;  to  dispute  respects  matters  of  fact : 
there  is  more  of  opposition  in  controversy;  more  of 
doubt  in  disputing :  a  sophist  controverts ;  a  skeptic 
disputes :  the  plainest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  all  controverted  in  their  turn  by 
the  self-sufficient  inquirer;  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible  itself  has  been  disputed  by  some  few  individ¬ 
uals  ;  the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

con'-tro-vert-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Controvert.] 

con'-tro-vert-er,  s.  (En g.  controvert ;  -er.\  One 
who  controverts  or  disputes  ;  a  disputant,  a  contro¬ 
versialist. 

con-tro-vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng .controvert;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  disputed ;  admitting  of  question 
or  dispute ;  disputable. 

.  many  controvertible  truths,  .  .  — Browne: 

Vulgar  Errors. 

con-tro-vert-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  controvert- 
ib(le ) ;  -ly.]  In  a  controvertible  or  disputable  man¬ 
ner  ;  in  a  manner  open  to  doubt  or  dispute. 

con-tro-vert-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contro¬ 
vert.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  calling  in  question  or 
disputing ;  controversy,  dispute. 

con-tro-vert'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  controvert',  - ist .] 
A  controversialist ;  one  given  to  or  skilled  in  con¬ 
troversy. 

“  .  .  .  this  prince  of  controvertists.” — Archbishop 

Tillotson. 

con-tro-vert-ist'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  controvertist ; 
-ical.]  .Controversial. 

“  In  controvertistical  debates  there  was  no  appeal  from 
reason  to  the  sword.” — Gent.  Instructed,  p.  350.  (Davies.) 

con-trfi'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  con  =  cum.  —  with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  trudo— to  press,  to  squeeze.]  A  pressing 
or  squeezing  together. 

“  .  .  .  the  pressure  or  contrusion  of  the  particles  of 

the  water  against  one  another  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  617. 

con-trfith,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con =cuni= with,  together, 
and  Eng.  truth  (q.  v.).]  To  agree  in  truth;  to 
accord. 

“All  the  holy  doctrines  of  Divine  Scripture  do  .  .  . 

contruth  with  each  other.” — Hall:  Works,  viii.  652. 


c&n-tu-ber’-nal,  con-tfi-ber-nl-al,  a.  [Lat. 

contubernalis=a  companion  in  the  field:  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  taberna=a  tent.]  Lodging 
or  messing  together ;  living  in  comradeship. 

“They  ben  contubernial  with  the  Lord.” — Chaucer:  Par¬ 
son’s  Tale. 

*con'-th-ma9e,  v.  i.  [Fr.  contumacer.]  [Contu¬ 
macious.]  To  act  contumaciously. 

“  .  .  .  no  bishop  was  called  nor  contumaced  except 
the  pretended  bishop  of  Boss.” — Spalding,  i.  313. 

*con -til-mage,  s.  [Fr.  contumace.]  [Contu¬ 
macious.]  Contumacy ;  also  a  legal  term  for 
declaring  a  person  contumacious. 

con-tu  ma  -cious,  a.  [Lat.  contumax,  from  con 
=cwm=with,  together,  and  tumeo=to  swell.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Perverse,  obstinate,  stubborn  ;  dis¬ 
obedient  to  authority. 

“  •  •  •  the  contumacious  resistance  which  they  were 

in  the  habit  of  offering  .  .  — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xviii. 

II.  Law:  Disobedient  to  the  orders  of  a  court; 
in  contempt. 

“  If  he  were  contumacious,  he  might  be  excommunicated, 
.  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  En\.„  ch.  vi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  contumacious  and 
obstinate,  see  Obstinate. 

con-tij-ma'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contumacious ; 
-ly.]  In  a  contumacious,  stubborn,  perverse,  or 
disobedient  manner. 

con-tu-ma-cious-ness,  s.  [En g.  contumacious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contumacious ; 
obstinacy,  perverseness,  stubbornness ;  contumacy. 

“  .  .  .  the  difficulty  and  contumaciousness  of  cure.” 

— Wiseman. 

*c6n-th-ma$'-i-ty,  s.  [Formed  by  analogy,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  rontumacitas.]  Contumacy. 

“  Such  a  fund  of  contumacity  .  .  .” — Carlyle:  Miscell., 
iv.  80. 

con  -  tu-ma-  §y,  s.  [Lat.  contumacia ,  from  con¬ 
tumax.]  [Contumacious.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Perverseness,  obstinacy,  or  stub¬ 
bornness  in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

“  Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,026. 

II.  Law:  Willful  contempt  of  and  disobedience  to 
the  orders  or  summons  of  a  legally  constituted 
court.  It  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

“  .  .  .  the  party’s  contumacies  and  disobedience.” — 

Ayliffe:  Par  ergon. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contumacy 
and  rebellion :  “Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is 
the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification  of 
both  these  terms,  but  contumacy  does  not  express 
so  much  as  rebellion:  the  contumacious  resist  only 
occasionally ;  the  rebel  resists  systematically :  the 
contumacious  stand  only  on  certain  points  and 
oppose  the  individual;  the  rebel  sets  himself  up 
against  the  authority  itself;  the  contumacious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open 
violence;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main  force;  con¬ 
tumacy  shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice;  rebellion  sets  all  law  and  order  at  defi¬ 
ance.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-tu-me'-ll-ous,  a.  [Lat.  contumeliosus,  from 
confMwe Ha = contumely  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Reproachful,  contemptuous,  insolent,  taunting. 
“  With  scoffs  and  scorns  and  contumelious  taunts.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  i.  4. 

2.  Making  use  of  contemptuous  or  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  or  conduct ;  rude,  insolent,  abusive. 

“  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  contumelious  persons, 

.  .  .” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  ignominious. 

“  As  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  them,  so  is 
it  contumelious  to  him.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

*4.  Dishonoring. 

“  Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  madbrain’d  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

con-tu-me'-li-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  contumeli¬ 
ous;  -ly.] 

1.  Reproachfully,  contemptuously,  tauntingly,  in¬ 
solently. 

“  Past  measure  contumeliously,  this  crew 
Fare  through  thy  house.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey,  bk.  i. 

*2.  In  a  disgraceful  or  shameful  manner. 

“Fie,  lords!  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates, 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

con-tii-me'-li-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng. contumelious; 

-ness.] 

1.  Rudeness,  insolence,  contempt. 

2.  Disgrace,  contumely. 


con  -tu-me-ly,  s.  [Fr.  contumSlie.  from  Lat.  con 
tumelia=an  insult,  abuse.] 

1.  Rudeness,  insolence,  contempt,  taunting. 

“  Why  should  any  man  be  troubled  at  the  contumelies  of 
those  whose  judgment  deserves  not  to  be  valued?”—  Arch: 
bishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Disgrace,  shame,  ignominy. 

“  .  .  .  his  arms  were  torn  with  contumely  out  of  the 
Herald’s  Book  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

C&n-tu  -mu-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contumulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  contumulo=to  bury:  con =cwm= with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  tumulus= a  mound,  a  tomb.]  To  bury 
together,  or  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave. 

“And  then  contumulate  both  man  and  wife.” 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole’s  Theat.  Chem.,  p.  178. 
con-tu-mu-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contumulatio,  from 
contumulo .]  The  act  of  burying  together,  or  in  the 
same  grave. 

c&n-tund ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contundo.]  [Contusion.] 
To  beat  together,  to  bruise. 

“His  muscles  were  so  extended  and  contunded  that  he 
was  not  corpus  mobile.” — Gayton:  Notes  on  D.  Quix.,  iii.  2. 

con-tune',  v.  i.  [According  to  Tyrwhitt,  a  form 
of  continue,  used  metri  gratia,  but  i  t  may  mean  con , 
tune,  i.  e.,  to  be  in  accord.] 

“  It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 

That  chaungeth  oft  and  nill  contune." 

Chaucer. 

Con-tfi§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contusus,  pa.  par.  of  con¬ 
tundo.]  [  Contusion.] 

1.  To  beat  together,  to  bruise,  to  pound,  to  bray. 

“.  .  .  roots,  barks,  and  seeds,  contused  together,  and 

mingled  with  other  earth,  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

2.  To  bruise  without  breaking. 

“  The  ligature  contuses  the  lips  in  cutting  them,  .  .  .” 

— Wiseman:  Surgery. 

Con-tfi§ed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Contuse.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bruised,  beaten  up,  pounded,  or 
brayed. 

2.  Surg. :  Applied  to  a  wound  in  which  the  flesh 
is  bruised,  but  the  skin  not  broken. 

con-tfi§  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Contuse.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  bruising,  pounding,  or 
beating  together ;  contusion. 

con-tfi  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  contusio,  from  contusus, 
pa.  par.  of  contundo=to  beat  together:  con=cum= 
with,  together,  and  tundo— to  beat,  to  bruise.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  beating  together,  bruis¬ 
ing,  or  pounding. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  powder  by 
beating. 

“Take  a  piece  of  glass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  it 
acquiring  by  contusion  a  multitude  of  minute  surfaces, 

.  .  .” — Boyle:  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 

Colors. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  beaten  up  or 
bruised. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  The  bones,  in  sharp  colds,  wax  brittle  ;  and  all  contu, 
sions,  in  hard  weather,  are  more  difficult  to  cure.” — Bacon. 
II.  Surg. :  A  bruise. 

c6n-tfi'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  contus(e);  -ive.]  Bruising. 

“  Shield  from  contusive  rocks  her  timber  limbs.” 

Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  150. 

co-nu-lar  s.  [Lat.  conulus=  a  little  cone, 
dimin.  of  conus=a  cone  (q.  v.).l 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  shells  referred,  though 
doubtfully,  to  the  pteropodous  family  Hyaleidee. 
Forty  species  are  known,  extending  from  the  Silu¬ 
rian  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  (Tate).  Conularia 
elongata  is  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  C.  Sowerbyi  in 
Wenlock  limestone  in  England. 

co-nun -drum  (pi.  conundrums),  s.  [Etym. 
uncertain.  Skeat  suggests  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  conandum=  a  thing  to  be  attempted  or  tried, 
from  Conor  =  to  attempt,  to  try.]  A  riddle,  the 
answer  to  which  contains  a  pun. 

“  Mean  time  he  smoaks,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint.” 

Philips. 

co'-nus,  s.  [Lat.=a  cone  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Z06I  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Conidse  (q.  v.).  The  shell 
is  inversely  conical,  with  a  long  narrow  aperture, 
a  notched  outer  lip,  and  a  minute  lamellar  opercu¬ 
lum.  The  animal  has  an  oblong  truncated  foot,  a 
long  head  with  two  widely-separated  tentacles,  sup¬ 
porting  eyes.  The  species,  which  are  called  cone- 
shells,  are  found  in  all  tropical  seas.  About  371 
recent  species  are  known,  and  84  fossil,  the  latter 
from  the  chalk  onward.  Conus  gloria  mavis  has 
fetched  $250. 

2.  Anat.:  Any  conical  structure.  Thus  a  part  of 
the  right  or  anterior  ventricle  is  called  the  Conus 
arteriosus,  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  Conus 
medullar  is.  (Quain.) 


b<5il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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*Con'-\i-§?,  ble,  a.  [A  corruption  of  cognizable 
(q.  v.)-]  Cognizable ;  liable  or  proper  to  be  tried  or 
judged. 

“  He  is  a  judge  of  one  of  those  courts,  where  matri¬ 
monial  causes  are  conusable.” — Bishop  Barlow:  Remains, 
p.  865. 

con-val',  s.  &  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  convallium, 
in  the  compound  term,  Lilium  convallium,  the  old 
name  of  the  “  Conval  Lily.”] 
tA.  As  subst.  ( in  compos,  only) :  A  deep  valley. 
[Conv  all  aria,  etym.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Growing  in  a  deep  valley.  (Used 
only  in  the  subjoined  compound.) 

conval-lily,  s.  A  well-known  lily,  the  lily  of  the 
valley— Convallaria  majalis.  [Convallaria.] 
COn-va-les§e  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  convalesco= to  grow 
strong:  con=cum— with,  together;  valesco,  incept, 
of  valeo— to  be  strong.]  To  become  convalescent, 
to  recover  strength  after  sickness. 

con.-vsjL-les§ed'>  a.  [Eng.  convalesc(e) ;  -ed.) 
Recovering  strength  after  illness ;  convalescent. 

con-va-les  -genge.tcon-va-les  -9en-g$f,s.  [Fr. 
convalescence;  Prov.  convalescencia ;  Sp.  conva- 
lecencia;  Port .  convalecenga,  convalescenga ;  Ital. 
convalescenza,  all  from  Lat.  convalescentia.  [Con¬ 
valescent.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  recovering  from  sickness: 
the  time  during  which  such  an  advance  toward 
health  is  in  process  of  taking  place. 

|2.  Fig. :  It  has  been  used  of  the  spirits  rather 
than  of  bodily  health. 

“.  .  .  she  recover’d  her  spirits  to  a  reasonable  coi.~ 
valescence.” — Clarendon:  History,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  278. 

con-va-les-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  convalescent ;  Sp. 
convaleciente ;  Port,  convalecente ;  Ital.  conva¬ 
lescents,  all  from  Lat.  convalescens,  pr.  par.  of  con- 
valesco  —  to  regain  health,  to  grow  strong,  to  get 
better.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons :  Gaining  health,  becoming  better, 
gradually  advancing  toward  health. 

2.  Of  things.  Associated  with  a  state  of  return¬ 
ing  health;  possessed  by  a  person  in  process  of 
being  restored  to  health. 

“  Sandauce  late  in  convalescent  charms 
Fresh  as  a  May-blown  rose,  .  .  .” 

Olover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  in  process  of  recovering 
from  sickness. 

con-vsi-les  -gent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  convalescent; 
- ly .]  In  a  convalescent  state, with  returning  health 
and  vigor. 

con-va,-les'-glng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Convalesce.] 
con-val-lg-mar-et-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convall 
(aria)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  amar(us)  =  bitter;  Eng.,  <fcc., 
et(her)  (f),  or  (ac)et(ic)  (?),  and  suff.  -in.) 

Chem. :  CooH^eOg.  A  substance  formed  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  convallamarin.  It 
forms  crystalline  spangles,  which  melt  into  a  resin¬ 
ous  mass. 

con-val-la-mar'-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convallaria 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  amarMS=bitter.l 
Chem.:  C23H44O12.  A  bitter  substance  contained 
along  with  convallarin  in  Convallaria  majalis.  It 
is  obtained  by  diluting  and  filtering  the  mother 
liquid  from  which  the  convallarin  has  separated, 
then  digesting  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitating 
■with  tannic  acid,  and  separating  the  tannic  acid 
with  oxide  of  lead.  Convallamarin  is  a  white 
bitter  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco¬ 
hol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the 
convallamarin  is  resolved  into  sugar,  water,  and 
convallamaretin.  Nitric  acid  colors  convallamarin 
yellow ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  it  violet. 

con-val-lar’-et-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convallar(ia) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  et(her),  or  ( ac)et(ic )  (?),  and  suff.  -in. ] 
Chem.:  C14H06O3.  A  yellowish-white  crystalline 
substance,  produced  along  with  sugar,  by  boiling 
convallarin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

con-val-lar  -l-g,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
convallis=  a  deep  valley,  a  valley  inclosed  on  all 
sides,  in  allusion  to  the  place  where  the  typical 
n  Convallaria  ”  grows.] 

Botany : 

Lily  of  the  Valley :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lili- 
aceae,  tribe  Asparageee.  The  Convallaria  majalis  is 
the  sweet-scented  Lily  of  the  Valley.  It  has  two 
•ovate  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  a  semi-cylindrical 
scape  with  racemes  of  very  pure  white  fragrant 
flowers,  with  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  recurved 
at  the  tips.  The  berries,  which  are  globose,  are 
red.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  coppices,  especially 
in  a  light  soil.  [Conval.]  There  are  a  red-flowered 
and  a  double  variety  in  gardens. 

Med. .  Convallaria  majalis  is  a  valuable  cardiac 
tonic,  administered  in  form  of  fluid  extract  or 
tincture.  It  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  super¬ 
seded  digitalis  purpurea  for  heart  diseases,  it  being 


free,  to  a  large  degree,  from  many  objections  to 
which  digitalis  is  obnoxious.  The  remedy  is  old 
enough  to  have  proven  its  value. 

con-val-lar-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convallar(ia) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -in.  ] 

Chem.:  C34H62O11.  Obtained  by  collecting  the 
plant  Convallaria  majalis  during  flowering  time, 
and  drying  and  pulverizing  it ;  it  is  then  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0.84,  the  tincture  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  the  lead  removed 
from  the  filtrate  by  H2S  gas,  convallarin  separating 
out  on  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  ether,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  have  an  irritating 
taste ;  the  solution  in  water  froths  when  agitated. 

con  vec  tion,  s.  [Lat.  convectio,  from  convectus, 
pa.  par.  of  conveho—  to  carry.]  [Convey.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  carrying  or 
conveying  from  one  place  to  another. 

II.  Nat.  Phil.:  The  mode  by  which  heat  is  prop¬ 
agated  through  liquids.  This  is  by  the  portion 
heated  becoming  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  surface,  a  colder  one  descending  to  take 
its  place.  ( Ganot .) 

con-vec -tlve;  a.  [Lat.  convect(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ive.)  Arising  from  or  caused  by  convection. 

c6n-vec-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  convective;  -ly.) 
By  means  of  convection ;  as  heat  communicated 
convectively. 

con-vel,  v.  t.  [Lat.  convello—  to  pull  up,  to  tear.] 
To  confute,  to  disprove,  to  set  aside,  to  nullify. 
(Scotch.) 

con-vel’-lent,  a.  [Lat.  convellens,  pr.  par.  of 
convello= to  pull  up  by  the  roots.]  Tending  to  tear 
or  pull  up. 

“  .  .  .  the  ends  of  the  fragment  are  fixed,  and  will 
not  yield  to  the  convellent  force.” — Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  181. 
c&n-ven-a-ble,  or  *con,-ve-ng-ble,  a.  [Fr. 

convenable.) 

I.  Lit.:  Capable  of  being  convened  or  brought 
together. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Fitting,  suitable,  consistent,  convenient,  or 
proper. 

“ .  .  .  convenable  remedies.”  —  Time’s  Storehouse, 

p.  180. 

Followed  by  for. 

“  It  is  as  convenable  for  us  to  speake  of  the  exercise  of 
disciplines,  as  of  those  which  concerne  the  earth?” — 
Time’s  Storehouse,  54,  2. 

2.  Accordant,  agreeable,  or  consistent.  (Followed 
by  with.) 

“ .  .  .  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  September. 

c6n-vene',  *con-veane,  *con-veen,  *con- 
veine,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  convenir;  Ital.  convenire, 
from  Lat.  convenio= to  come  together:  con=cum— 
with,  together,  and  venio—  to  come.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
fl.  Literally: 

1.  To  come  together,  to  meet,  to  associate,  to  join. 

“Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene.’’ 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Summer. 

2.  To  come  together  so  as  to  unite  into  one. 

“  .  .  .  they  convene  into  a  liquor.” — Boyle. 

3.  Spec. :  To  meet  together  for  the  transaction  of 
any  public  business. 

“There  are  settled  periods  of  their  convening,  .  .  .” 
— Locke. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  be  consistent.  (Scotch.) 
“  The  halines  of  the  doctrine  conueinis  not  to  the  con- 

uenticle  of  the  Caluinistes.” — Hamilton:  Facile  Traictise, 
p.  141. 

2.  To  be  suitable  or  fitting. 

“Barking  can  conveane  but  to  living  and  sensitiue 
creatures  .  .  .” — Forbes.  Eubulus,  p.  111. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  call  together  or  summon  to  a 
meeting,  to  convoke. 

“  You  are  convened  this  day,  .  .  .” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  Legal :  To  summon  to  appear  before  a  court. 
“By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks,  in  criminal  and  civil 

causes,  cannot  be  convened  before  any  but  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  judge.” — Ayliffe. 

con-vened',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Convene.] 
*COn-ve-nee’,  s.  [Eng .  conven(e)  j -ee.]  Onewho 
is  convened  or  summoned  to  a  meeting  with  others 
c&n-ven’-er,  s.  [Eng.  conven(e) ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  meets  with  others  at  any  place  for  a 
particular  business. 

“I  do  reverence  the  conveners  for  their  places,  worth, 
and  learning  .  .  .” — Mountagu:  App.  to  Ccesar,  p.  70. 


2.  One  who  convenes  or  calls  together  a  meeting. 

3.  Scot. :  The  chairman  or  president  of  a  body  or 
committee. 

c&n-ve  -nl-enge,  con-ve  -nl-en-gjf,  s.  [Lat. 

convenientia,  from  conveniens .]  [Convenient.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  convenient. 

(1)  Fitness,  propriety,  appropriateness. 

“  Conveniency  is,  when  a  thing  or  action  is  so  fitted  to 
the  circumstances,  and  the  circumstances  to  it,  that 
thereby  it  becomes  a  thing  convenient.” — Perkins. 

(2)  Commodiousness,  ease,  freedom  from  difficul¬ 
ties. 

“.  .  .  iteatsupall 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

(3)  Comfort,  ease. 

“  Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools, 

Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

(4)  Accommodation. 

“  .  .  .  he  built  a  stately  covered  crosse  in  the  market¬ 
place,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  conveniency  of  the  poor 
people,  .  .  .” — Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

2.  Fitness  of  time  or  place 

“  .  .  .  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency 
Let  me  have  judgment.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

f3.  A  suitable  or  convenient  time. 

4.  Anything  which  is  a  cause  or  source  of  comfort, 
help,  or  accommodation. 

“There  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  pocket  perspective, 
and  several  other  little  conveniences,  .  .  .” — Swift: 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

c6n-ve’-m-ent,  a.  [Lat.  conveniens,  pr.  par.  of 
convenio= to  come  together.]  [Convene.] 

*1.  Fitting,  becoming. 

“  .  .  .  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  con¬ 
venient  .  .  .” — Ephes.  v.  4. 

2.  Suitable,  appropriate. 

“  The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes,  or  under  actions, 
are  either  necessary  or  convenient  .  .  .” — Dryden:  Ded¬ 
ication  to  the  JEneid. 

(1)  Followed  by  for  before  the  person  or  thing 
suited. 

“  .  .  .  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.” — Prov. 
xxx.  8. 

*(2)  Followed  by  to. 

“There  are  some’arts  that  are  peculiarly  convenient  to 
some  particular  nations.” — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Commodious ;  affording  convenience  or  accom¬ 
modation. 

4.  Useful,  advantageous,  handy ;  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  easily  or  readily  assumed  or  laid 
aside  at  will. 

“  But  change  of  opinion  is  a  resource  too  convenient  in 
Courts  .  .  .’’—Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Light  of  the 

Haram. 


5.  Opportune. 

“  When  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee." 
— Acts  xxiv.  25. 

6.  At  hand,  close  by.  ( Colloquial .) 

“  Heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither  convenient  for 
burning.” — Thackeray,  in  Ogilvie. 

(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  con¬ 
venient  and  suitable :  “  Convenient  regards  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  individual ;  suitable  respecks  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  moral  propriety :  nothing  is  con¬ 
venient  which  does  not  favor  one’s  purpose :  noth¬ 
ing  is  suitable  which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place, 
and  thing :  whoever  has  anything  to  ask  of  another 
must  take  a  convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  success ;  his  address  on  such  an  occasion  would 
be  very  unsuitable,  if  he  affected  to  claim  as  aright 
what  he  ought  to  solicit  as  a  favor.”  (Crabb :  Eng • 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  convenient  and 
commodious,  see  Commodious. 

con-ve'-nl-ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  convenient;  -ly.) 

1.  Fitly,  suitably,  appropriately. 

2.  With  proper  arrangement  or  adaptation. 

3.  Commodiously,  with  ease,  without  trouble  or 
discomfort. 

*c6n-ve'-nl-ent-ness,  *c6n-ve  -nl-ent-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  convenient ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
convenient ;  convenience,  fitness. 

c6n-ven-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Convene.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together  to  a  meeting. 

2.  The  act  of  summoning  or  calling  together. 

“No  man  was  better  pleased  withLhe  convening  of  this 

parliament  than  myself.” — King  Charles. 

con  -vent,  *co-vent,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Fr.  couvent ; 
Old  Fr.  couent ;  Prov.  convent,  conven,  coven— 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
■or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


convent-loaf 

aocord,  convention;  covent ,  coven— a.  convent,  an 
assembly;  Sp..  Port.  &  Ital.  convento,  all  from  Lat. 
conventus  =  a  coming  together;  an  assembly  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces,  where  the  gover¬ 
nor  administered  justice  and  transacted  other  busi¬ 
ness.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Gen. :  A  coming  together,  a  meeting. 

“A  usual  ceremony  at  their  convents  or  meetings.” — 
Ben  Jonson. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  The  fraternity  or  sisterhood  of  an  abbey  or 
priory ;  a  community  of  religious  persons,  whether 
monks  or  nuns.  At  firs,t  those  who  withdrew  to  the 
desert  lived  solitarily  [Eremites  j;  the  gathering 
together  into  a  community  of  all  those  solitaries 
who  could  be  brought  to  tolerate  the  restraint  of  a 
society  regulated  by  rule  was  a  later  movement. 
[Ccenobite.] 

“  Lodged  in  the  abbey;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honorably  received  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  The  house  in  which  the  community  described 
under  (1)  dwells ;  a  monastery  or  a  nunnery. 

“.  .  .  yon  mountains  hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride.” 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  15. 

2.  Hist.:  In  this  country  owing  to  religious  up¬ 
heavals  going  on  in  the  Old  World,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  religious  consecrate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  found  refuge.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  our  Commonwealths,  that  of  Maryland, 
was  settled  by  the  Catholics,  who  at  an  early  date 
laid  the  foundations  of  numerous  convents  and 
monasteries.  As  the  settlements  and  centers  of  pop¬ 
ulation  pushed  further  in  every  direction  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  country,  the  devoted  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Church  were  in  the  van,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  building  and  organization  of  some  of 
the  most  noted  convents  in  the  world.  Scarcely  a 
large  town  in  the  country  is  without  its  convent  or 
nunnery,  while  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  there 
are  several  communities  of  either  sex.  The  term 
convent  is  in  this  country  applied  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  an  establishment  containing  a  sodality 
of  nuns,  the  male  religiouses  being  denOTninated 
monks  and  their  establishments  monasteries. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  convent  in  England  was 
erected  by  Eadbald  at  Folkestone  in  630,  and  the 
first  in  Scotland  at  Coldingham  in  670.  They  were 
numerous  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Henry  VIII. 
suppressed  them,  confiscating  their  revenues.  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  their 
erection  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited, 
but  the  Act  was  from  the  first  so  much  of  a  dead 
letter  that  they  were  established  in  various  places 
with  no  protest  from  the  community  in  general. 
For  a  long  time  convents  in  Britain  were  founded 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  only,  but  in  1875  one  was 
opened  at  Bournemouth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ritualist  party  in  the  Establishment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  convent,  specially  in 
the  sense  of  A.  II.  1  (2). 

IF  For  the  difference  between  convent  and  cloister, 
see  Cloister. 

Obvious  compounds :  Convent-bell  (Scott:  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  iv.  21),  convent-bread  (Wordsworth : 
White  Doe,  i.),  convent-cell  (Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
vi.  6),  convent-gloom  (Ibid.,  v.  9),  convent-wall 
(Longfellow:  Dante). 

♦convent-loaf,  s.  Fine  manchet-bread  [Man- 

CHET.] 

con-vent',  v.  t  &  i,  [From  Lat.  conventum, 
supine  of  convenio  =  to  come  together :  con  =  to¬ 
gether,  and  venio= to  come.] 

A.  Transitive: 

■fl.  To  call  together. 

2.  To  summon  before  a  judge. 

‘  To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  L 

♦B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet,  to  assemble. 

2.  To  concur. 

“  All  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

3.  To  serve  for  a  purpose,  to  be  convenient, 
con-ven’-ted,  pa.  par.  &a.  [Convent,  v.] 

c6n-vent'-lc-al.  [Eng.  convent;  -ical.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  derived  from  a  convent  or  monastery. 

“The  gardener  .  .  .  had  mortgaged  a  month  of  his 

conventioal  wages.” — Sterne:  Trist.  Shandy,  v.  115. 
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con-ven  -tl-cle,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  conventicule ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  conventiculo ;  Ital.  conventicolo,  all  from 
Lat.  conventiculum—a  small  assemblage,  from  con¬ 
ventus .]  [Convent,  s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

fl.  Gen. :  A  small  gathering,  an  assembly. 

“They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  conventicles 
of  men  whatever.” — Ayliffe. 

2.  Spec. :  A  small  gathering  for  religious  worship. 
The  word  was  applied  to  the  schools  of  Wycliffe. 
Afterward  it  was  used  of  Dissenters  from  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  butitdidnot 
come  into  great  prominence  till  the  passing  of  the 
Uniformity  Act  in  1662.  Then  Conventicles  was 
employed  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  gatherings 
of  Nonconformists  in  England  and  of  Covenanters 
in  Scotland,  who  remained  in  separation  from  the 
established  Churches  of  their  respective  countries. 
[Conventicle  Act.] 

“  •  .  .  to  leave  unrepealed  the  Act  which  made  it 
death  to  attend  a  Presbyterian  conventicle.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

IT  Conventicle  Acts : 

Law  &  Hist.:  Various  Acts  designed  to  punish 
those  who  conducted  or  frequented  conventicles. 
By  35  Eliz.,  c.  1,  passed  in  1593,  any  persons  attend¬ 
ing  such  places  were  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  con¬ 
formed.  If  they  did  not  conform  within  three 
months  they  were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if  they 
would  not  do  this,  or  if  after  abjuration  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  country  again,  they  were  to  be  hanged. 
By  the  Conventicle  Act,  16  Chas.  II.,  c.  4,  passed  in 
1664,  it  was  enacted  that  whenever  five  persons  more 
than  the  inmates  of  the  house  where  a  conventicle 
was  held  attended  it,  every  one  of  them  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £5  ($25),  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  first  offense,  twice  as  much  for  the 
second,  and  a  fine  of  £100  ($500)  or  transportation 
for  seven  years  for  the  third.  The  penalties  were 
modified  by  the  22  Chas.  II.,  c.  1,  passed  in  1670,  and 
the  Act  itself  repealed  by  the  Toleration  Act,  1 
Will.  &  Mary,  c.  18,  §  1,  passed  May  24, 1689.  Similar 
enactments  were  in  force  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
period.  (Townsend,  c tc.) 

♦con-ven-tl-cle,  v.  i.  [From  conventicle,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  To  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  conventicle; 
to  be  connected  with  a  conventicle. 

con-ven-ti-cler,  s.  [Eng.  conventicl(e ) ;  -er.] 
A  supporter  or  frequenter  of  conventicles 

♦con-ven-ti-cling,  a.  [Eng.  conventicl(e) ; 
- ing .]  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  conventicle. 

“.  .  .  private,  blind,  conventicling  schools,  .  .  .” 
— South :  Sermons ,  v.  45. 

con-vent-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Convent,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  meeting  or  of  summoning 
together  to  a  meeting. 

.  .  the  commenting  together  of  this  councell  .  . 

— State  Trials;  The  Conclusion  of  John  Wickliffe. 

con-ven  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr .^convention ;  Prov.  & 
Sp .convencion;  Port  .convengao;  Ital .  convenzione, 
all  from  Lat.  conventio  (genit.  conventionis)  =  (1)  an 
assembly,  a  meeting,  (2)  an  agreement,  a  compact, 
from  conventus,  pa.  par.  of  convenio.~\  [Convene.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  sense  of  an  assembly  or  meeting:  (See 
etym.) 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  The  act  of  coming  together  or  assembling; 
the  state  of  being  assembled. 

(b)  Those  who  there  meet. 

“  .  .  .  a  convention  of  socialists  which  proclaims  all 
property  to  be  robbery,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

(2)  Of  things :  The  act  of  coming  together  under 
the  operation  of  natural  law ;  the  state  of  being 
brought  together. 

“  .  .  .  the  conventions,  or  associations,  of  several  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  into  bodies  of  any  certain  denomination.” 
— Boyle. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  an  agreement:  (See  etym.) 

3.  A  formal  engagement  entered  into  between  two 
or  more  powers,  parties,  or  individuals. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  U.  S.  _  Politics  et  History :  The  word  conven¬ 
tion  has  in  this  country  an  association  of  ideas 
pregnant  with  all  that  is  most  important  in  our 
political  history..  Several  times  have  conventions 
been  held  at  which  were  considered  questions  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  The  secession 
conventions  held  in  eleven  Southern  States,  resulted 
in  the  civil  war  of  30  years  ago.  Several  times  have 
constitutional  conventions  been  called  to  consider 
and  prepare  State  constitutions — the  most  impor¬ 
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tant  being  those  held  in  the  Southern  States  during 
the  “  Reconstruction”  period  The  great  national 
political  parties  meet  in  convention  to  nominate 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
method  of  nomination  prevails,  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  candidate  for  the  lowest  municipal  or  county 
office.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  a  political  way  that 
does  not  emanate  in  a  convention.  It  is  the  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  the  great  army  of  the  people.  The  custom 
of  assembling  in  convention  has  extended  to  other 
affairs  than  politics  and  many  conventions  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  purposes  are  annually  held. 

2.  Eng.  Parliamentary  Hist.  <&  Law :  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  meeting  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  at  a  time  of  national  crisis  or  revolution, 
without  being  called  together  by  the  writ  of  the 
sovereign  or  waiting  to  ask  his  assent.  The  name 
is  specially  applied  (a)  to  the  Parliament  sum¬ 
moned,  not  by  the  sovereign,  but  by  General  Monk, 
which  met  on  April  25,  1660,  and  restored  Charles 
II.,  and  (b)  to  the  Parliament  convened  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  at  the  time  was  not  king  of 
England.  It  met  on  January  22, 1689,  and  bestowed 
the  kingdom  on  its  author  and  his  wife,  William 
and  Mary. 

“By  the  Act  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  required  to  take 
the  new  oaths.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  French  Hist. :  The  term  applied  to  what  was 
more  fully  named  The  National  Convention,  which 
succeeded  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on 
September  21,  1792,  and  was  dissolved  October  26, 
1795.  It  commenced  by  abolishing  royalty  and  pro¬ 
claiming  a  republic,  it  altered  the  calendar,  was 
sanguinary  in  its  measures,  and  was  at  feud  with 
Europe. 

4.  Diplomacy,  Hist.,  dtc.:  A  treaty.  Thus  there 
have  been  conventions  by  this  country  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  &c.,  about  the  extradition  of  fugi¬ 
tives  from  justice. 

5.  Mil. :  A  treaty  or  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  commanders  of  two  armies  opposed  to  each 
other  in  a  campaign,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  a 
truce  or  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  may  be 
made  between  them. 

B.  As  adj. :  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  such  a  con¬ 
vention  as  that  described  under  A.  II.  1. 

convention-parliament,  convention  parlia¬ 
ment,  s.  A  parliament  which  is  transformed  into 
a  convention,  or  vice  versd. 

“  .  .  .  the  convention-parliament  which  restored  King 

Charles  the  Second  .  .  .” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.t 
ch.  ii. 

con-ven -tion-9,1,  a.  [Eng.  convention ;  -ah] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Agreed  on  by  compact,  or  under  certain  condi- 
tions.and  stipulations. 

2.  Arising  from  or  founded  on  custom  or  use,  and 
sanctioned  by  general  agreement  or  concurrence. 

“Poetry  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of  signs, 
but  those  signs  are  arbitrary  and  conventional.” — Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  10. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fine  Arts:  Depending  on,  or  following  tradi¬ 
tion  and  accepted  models,  irrespective  of  the  true 
principles  of  art. 

“  It  [Christian  painting]  was  rigidly  traditional,  con¬ 
ventional,  hierarchical.” — Milman:  Lat.  Christ.,  bk.  xiv.- 
ch.  x. 

*2.  Old  Law:  Depending  on  or  arising  from  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  several  parties. 

“  Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants, 
made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights’  service.” — Hale:  Com¬ 
mon  Law. 

IT  (1)  Conventional  estates :  Those  freeholds,  not 
of  inheritance,  or  estates  for  life,  which  are  created 
by  the  express  acts  of  the  parties,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  those  which  are  legal,  and  arise  from  the 
operation  and  construction  of  law.  (Blackstone  & 
Wharton.) 

(2)  Conventional  obligations :  Obligations  arising 
from  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  natural  or  legal  obligations. 

c6n-ven'-tion-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  conventional', 
•ism.  1 

1.  Any  conventional  character,  system,  form,  or 
ceremony ;  anything  depending  upon  conventional 
rules  and  precedents. 

“ .  .  .  strengthening  conventionalism  into  irresisti¬ 
ble  law.” — Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  adherence  to  conventional  rules  and  prece¬ 
dents  ;  conventionality. 

“  .  .  .  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  led  to  a  nobler 
conventionalism  of  treatment  .  .  .  — London  Daily 

Telegraph. 

con-ven-tion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  conventional ; 
-is#.] 

1.  One  bound  by  or  adhering  to  a  convention  or 
treaty. 

2.  One  given  to  conventionality. 


btfil,  b6y;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


conventionality 
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the  convergence/  or  divergency  of  the  rays 
— Berkeley:  New  Theory  of  Vision,  §  35. 


con-ver'-gent,  a.  [Fr.  convergent ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 

Ital.  convergente,  all  from  Low  Lat.  convergens  many  circumstances, 

(genit.  convergentis) ,  pr.  par.  of  convergo.]  [Con-  cd- xl' 

VERGE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tending  toward  a  point ;  tending 
to  approach  each  other.  (Used  of  things  material 


4.  Having  relation  or  converse  with;  connected, 
concerned,  or  occupied. 

*(1)  Followed  by  in. 
t(2)  Followed  by  about. 

our  actions  are  conversant  about  things  beset 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  PoU 


Con-Ven-tion-all-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  conventional ;  vergent.]  The  quality  of  converging  or  tending 
A  conventional  system,  habit,  form,  or  rule;  to  meet  in  a  point, 
adherence  to  conventional  rules  or  precedents;  _  the 

conventionalism. 

“.  .  .  breaks  up  a  whole  legion  of  conventionalities." 

— Lamb:  Letter  to  Coleridge . 

tcftn-ven’-tion-sjl-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  conventional; 

•ize.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  conventional ;  to  bring 

under  the  influence  of  conventional  rules.  _ _ 

2.  Fine  Arts :  To  represent  in  accordance  with  or  immaterial.) 

ru^es*  “ .  .  .  directing  its  convergent  curves  to  heaven.” — 

Both  [leaves  and  figures]  are  conventionalized  on  the  Hallam:  Lit.  of  Europe,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  59. 
same  principle.”  Ruskin.  IL  Technically: 

con-ven’-twn-^My,  adv.  [Eng.  conventional ;  i.  Aig.  &  Arith, .  A  term  applied  to  certain  series 
r  r  ,.  ,  ,  ,  ..  °r  numbers.  A  convergent  series  of  terms  or  of 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  a  conventional  manner ;  by  tacit  numbers  is  one  which,  continued  ever  so  far,  will 

agreement ;  in  accordance  with  the  rules  or  ways  of  not  amount  to  a  certain  given  number.  If  3  be  the 
society.  given  number,  then  such  a  series  as  3-H-f  H-iV+is’i 

‘  I  should  have  replied  to  this  question  by  something  is  convergent,  for  all  the  fractions  together  will 
conventionally  vague  and  polite.”—  C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  never  amount  to  3.  It  is  opposed  to  a  divergent 
ch.  xiv.  series  of  terms  or  numbers,  which  being  infinitely 

2.  Fine  Arts :  In  accordance  with  conventional  continued  will  sooner  or  later  amount  to  the  given 

rules  or  precedents;  according  to  tradition  or  ac-  number.  [Divergent.]  ,  .  ,  ,  . ,  , 

cepted  models.  2.  Optics,  & c. :  A  term  used  specially  (1)  of  rays  of  vinl,u  L  f  g  ot  “T  anduwTer,?’  \  freedom„of 

lio-lvf  j  •  J  i  *  e  J  habitudes,  and  conversation  with  the  best  company,  — 

rnn-vSn'-tinn.o-rTT  „  „  i  Vgnti  which,  being  continued,  will  meet  in  a  focus ;  printer  r  1 

con  veil  tion  A  ry ,  a.  [Eng  .convention,  -ary.]  (2)  of  a  lens  which  will  make  the  rays  thus  meet  in  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Acting  under  or  bound  by  a  convention  or  express  a  focus.  - 

agreement  or  contract.  •  „  _  ,  . 

con-ver-gen  -ti,  m  compos.  [From  Low  Lat. 
convergens  (genit.  convergentis)— converging.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com¬ 
pound. 

[Mod.  Lat.  conver- 


*B.  As  subst. :  One  who  converses  with  another. 

*con’-vers-5Lnt-l]f,  adv.  [En g.  conversant ;  -ly. J 

1.  By  way  of  conversation. 

2.  In  a  conversant  or  familiar  manner. 

con- ver-sa '-tion,  *con-ver-sa  -gion,  *con-ver- 
sa  -gioun,  s.  [Fr.  conversation;  Ital.  conversa¬ 
zione;  Sp.  conversation,  from  Lat.  conversatio, 
from  conversor.]  [Converse,  s.] 

*1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  sojourning  in 
any  place ;  residence,  dwelling. 

*2.  Commerce,  intercourse,  dealing,  traffic. 

“ .  .  .  all  trattike  and  mutuall  conuersation  .  .  .“ 
— Haokluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

*3.  Close  intimacy  or  familiarity ;  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship  or  intercourse  with  persons. 

“  The  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom  of 


“The  ordinary  covenants  of  most  conventionary  tenants 
are,  to  pay  due  capon  and  due  harvest  journeys.” — Carew: 
Survey. 


con-ven'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  convention;  -er.]  One 
who  belongs  to  or  joins  in  a  convention. 

con-ven  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  convention ;  -ist.] 
One  who  enters  into  a  convention,  covenant  or  con¬ 
tract. 

con-vent’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  convent;  - ment .]  A 
convention,  bargain,  or  contract. 

“  .  .  .  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  our  ancient  amities 
and  conventments  already  concluded,  .  .  .” — Sir  T. 

Wyatt,  App.  No.  9.  By  the  King. 

con-ven  *con-ven-tu-alle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

conventuel.] 


convergenti-nervose,  a. 

genti-nervosus. ] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  by  Link  to  such  endogenous 
leaves  as  have  the  primary  nerves  or  veins  more  or 
less  convergent. 

con-ver’-gi-nerved,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  convergi- 
nervis. ] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  ribs  of  a  leaf  describe 
a  curve  and  meet  at  a  point.  It  is  called  also 
curve-ribbed. 

con-ver  -glng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Converge,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. 


*4.  Intimate  knowledge  gained  by  long  study  or 
acquaintance ;  a  practical  knowledge  of  things. 

(1)  Followed  by  in. 

“  .  .  .  long  experience  in  business  and  much  conver. 
sation  in  books,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

(2)  Followed  by  with. 

“By  experience  and  conversation  with  these  bodies, 
.  .  .” — Woodward. 

*5.  Intercourse  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex ;  con¬ 
nection. 

*6.  Behavior  or  manner  of  life,  conduct,  deport¬ 
ment,  habits. 

“  Let  your  conversation  be  .as  it  becometh  the  gospel.” 
—Phil.  i.  27. 

7.  The  act  of  conversing ;  familiar  or  intimate 
talk. 

‘What  I  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  conversation,  was 


(See  the  verb.) 

A  As  nrN  ■  PArfalnin^fn  o  ,  2.  Bot. :  Connivcnt,  having  a  gradually  inward  not  a  new  thought,  .  .  .’’—Swift. 

monads tic.^*  ‘  Pertainulg  to  a  convent  or  monastery ;  direction,  as  in  many  petals.  8.  The  subj  ect  on  which  persons  converse. 

con-vers'-a-ble,  *con-vers'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
convers(e) ; -able.]  Fit  or  qualified  for  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  free  in  talk ;  agreeable,  communicative,  soci¬ 
able. 

“  While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind.” 

Cowper :  To  Warren  Hastings. 
con-vers-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conversable; 


*9.  An  informal  gathering  for  purposes  of  social 
intercourse  and  conversation. 

“Lady  Pomfret  had  a  charming  conversation  once  a 
week.” — Walpole:  Lett.,  i.  171.  (Davies.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conversation , 
dialogue,  colloquy,  and  conference:  “A  conversa¬ 
tion  is  always  something  actually  held  between  two 


-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  conversable;  agree-  Persons ;  a  dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and  written 
ableness  in  conversation,  sociability.  ?s  lf  spoken ;  any  number  of  persons  may  take  part 

“Because  of  their  learning  freedom  and  conversable-  1?  a f onversation !  but  a  dialogue  always  refers  to 
ness.” -Richardson:  Sir  C.  GrandiUmAiL  251.  the  t)vo  Persons  who  are  expressly  engaged  :  a  cpn- 

ohr,  rSr s'  „  ,  rc  ,,,  ,  ,  versation  may  be  desultory,  m which  each  takes 

con-vers  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  conversable) ;  -ly.]  his  part  at  pleasure ;  a  dialogue  is  formal,  in  which 
1.  in  conversation,  as  a  language.  there  will  always  be  reply  and  rejoinder :  a  conver- 


“.  .  .  the  oldest  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  conventual 
garb  except  on  the  stage.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  a  convent  or  monas¬ 
tery  ;  a  monk,  a  nun. 

“And  some  questio  hath  arise  in  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  betweene  theobseruauntesandye  convent ualles.” 

— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  875. 

IT  (1)  Conventual  Brethren: 

Ch.  Hist. :  Alarge  section  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
consisting  of  all  laxer  members  who  consented,  upon 
the  permission  of  the  pontiffs,  somewhat  to  modify 
the  severe  discipline  of  the  founder.  The  other  sec¬ 
tions  were  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Observation,  or  _  _  JHI _ 

the  Regular  Observantines.  They  were  much  more  “•  •  •  speaks  it  [the  pristine  Greek]  conversably.”—  sation  may  be  carried  on  by  any  signs  besides  words, 
strict. .  In  1368  they  were  permitted  by  the  general  Howell,  bk.  i.,  §  1,  Lett.  27.  which  are  addressed  personally  to  the  individual 

of  their  order  to  separate  from  the  Conventual  2.  In  a  conversable  manner;  with  agreeable  and  Pres?nt »’  a  dialogue  must  always  consist  of  express 

±>retnren  and  rorm  a  distinct  organization.  (Mo*  sociable  manners.  words :  a  prince  bolds  frequent  conversations  witb 

Bhfim:  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  34.)  vSn,  ...»  *  ~  ~  -  __  his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state;  Cicero  wrote 

(2 )  Conventual  church :  con  -vers-ange,  *COn  -vers-an-gy,  s.  [Eng.  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  many  later 

1.  A  church  attached  to  or  belonging  to  a  convent  convers(e) ;  -ance,  -ancy.]  The  state  or  quality  of  writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as  a  vehicle 
Or  monastery.  being  conversant;  a  habit  of  familiarity;  familiar  for  conveying  their  sentiments:  a  conference  is  a 

intercourse  or  intimacy.  species  of  conversation ;  a  colloquy  is  a  species  of 

con-vers-ant,  *con'-vers-aunt  *Con'-vers-  dialogue;  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the  sub- 
Siunte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conversant ,  pr.  par.  of  con -  or  fbs  parties  engaged  in  it;  a  conference  is 

verser.~\  [Converse,  v.J  conbned  to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of 

A  Asadiective •  persons;  a  conversation  is  mostly  occasional:  a 

*.  T  .  .  J  ' ,  .  conference  is  always  specifically  appointed:  a  con- 

T~.  Q,  ,  .  .  to  t.  i  IjiVlng  or  residing;  having  one’s  abode;  resi-  versation  is  mostly  on  indifferent  matters;  a  con- 

con-verge  ,  v.  t.  &  [Fr.  &  Sp.  converger;  Port.  dent.  ference  is  mostly  on  national  or  public  concerns; 

convergrr ,  from  Low  Lat.  convergo :  Class.  Lat.  con  “.  .  .  in  the  cities  Bethsaida  &  Corozaim,  must  he  be  we  have  a  conversation  as  friends :  we  have  a  con- 
^together,  and  verap= 1,  (t.)  to  cause  to  turn,  to  brought  up  &  be  conversauntP—St-rype:  Discourse  of  Anti,  ference  as  ministers  of  state.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.i 
incline  ;  2,  (..)  to  incline  or  be  inclined.]  Christ  conversation-tube,  s.  A  speaking-tube  (q.  v.). 

tA.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  appear  from  different  L-  Associating  or  keeping  company;  living  in  a 
directions,  and,  if  continued  sufficiently  far,  to  state  of  intimacy  and  familiarity ;  closely  con- 
meet.  nected,  intimate,  familiar. 

“Placing  a  concave  silvered  mirror  behind  the  electric  “ Conversaunte  to  be:  conversor. 
fight  I  converge  its  rays  to  a  focus  of  dazzling  brilliancy.”  Huloet. 

■■  • Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed. ),  ix.  232.  (1)  Followed  by  among. 

B.  Intransitive:  «  *>,„  „ 

......  .  ...  t,  6  strangeis  that  were  conversant  among 

1.  Of  things  material:  To  approach,  and,  if  con-  tliem-  — Joshua  \ iu.  35. 


“  Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church, 

Their  vigils  kept  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Those  connected  with  it. 

3.  A  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  society  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind. 


Frequentor,  Ftor.”- 


con-ver-sa'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conversation ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  conversation  ;  done  in  con¬ 
versation. 

”...  easy,  confidential  conversational  abandon.  .  .  ” 
— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xix. 


tinued  sufficiently  far,  to  meet. 

“  Ensweeping  first 

The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven.” 

Thomson:  Autumn. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial :  To  approach. 

“ .  .  .  subsequently,  as  suggested  by  Vogt,  they  con- 
verged  in  character.”—  Darwin:  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

con-ver -genge,  fcon-ver'-gen-gy,  s.  [Fr. 

convergence  •  Sp.  &  Port,  convergencia ;  Ital.  con-  •>  conversant 
vergenza,  all  from  Low  Lat.  convergentia .]  [Con-  Shake'sp'.: 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work, 


(2)  Followed  by  with. 

“•  •  •  we  were  conversant  with  them,  .  .  .”—1  Sam. 
xxv.  15. 

3.  Having  a  knowledge  of  anything  acquired  by 
study,  familiarity,  intimacy,  or  long  association; 
well  acquainted. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

“  Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men.” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

*(2)  Followed  by  in. 

i  general  services,  .  .  .” — 
Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite, 


con-ver-sa'-tion-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  conversational , 
-isf.]  One  who  has  superior  powers  of  conversation. 

*con-ver-sa  -tioned,  a.  [  Eng.  conversation ; 
-ed.  J  Of  a  certain  manner,  behavior,  or  deport¬ 
ment  ;  mannered,  conducted. 

“  Till  she  be  better  conversationed.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  The  Captain. 

con-ver-sa  -tion-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  conversation; 
-ism.]  An  idiom  or  phrase  used  in  conversation :  a 
colloquialism. 

_ con-ver-sa -tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  conversation; 
•ist. J  One  who  has  high  powers  of  conversation. 

“  Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  xiii.  47. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


conversative 
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convert 


c6n-vers'-&t-Ive,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  from 
Lat.  conversor .]  [Converse,  a.]  Relating  to  public 
life  and  society  ;  not  contemplative  ;  sociable. 

“ .  .  .  she  chose  to  endue  him  with  conversative 
qualities  of  youth.” — Wotton:  Life  of  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

con-ver-s3.-zi  o  -ne,  (zi  as  tsi),  s.  [Ital.]  A 
meeting  -of  company  for  conversation,  especially 
upon  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

“  .  .  .  a  conversazione,  a  sort  of  assembly  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  people’s  houses,  .  .  .” — Gray:  Letters  to  his 

Mother  (1740). 

H  In  the  plural  it  retains  the  Italian  form. 

“  These  conversazioni  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  card- 
assemblies  .  .  .” — Drummond:  Travels  (1754),  p.  41. 

con  verse  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  converser;  Sp.  conversar; 
Ital.  conversare ;  Lat.  conversor = to  associate  with : 
con= cum— with,  together,  and  versor= to  be  occu¬ 
pied.] 

*1.  To  live  or  dwell  in  a  place  ;  to  reside. 

“  Conuersand  in  the  cite  of  Bethsayda.” — Hampole: 
Prick  ofConsc.,  4,197. 

*2.  To  live,  to  associate,  to  be  familiar  with.  (0/ 
persons.) 

“  .  .  .  the  sentiments  of  a  person  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed,  .  .  .” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

*3.  To  be  familiar  or  well  acquainted  with  from 
long  intercourse  or  study.  ( Of  things.) 

“  Men  then  come  to  be  furnished  with  fewer  or  more 
limple  ideas  from  without,  according  as  the  objects  they 
tonverse  with  afford  greater  or  less  variety.” — Locke. 

4.  To  hold  intercourse  with,  to  commune. 

“  ’Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise;  but,  to  converse  with  Heaven — 
This  is  not  easy.’ — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  To  have  dealings,  traffic,  or  intercourse  with. 

“  .  .  .  they  may  friendly  conuerse  &  exercise  mutual 
traffick  together.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  159. 

*6.  To  have  sexual  intercourse. 

7.  To  convey  the  thoughts  reciprocally  by  means 
of  language  ;  to  talk. 

“  Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl, 

So  well  converse."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  395. 

8.  To  discourse  easily  and  familiarly  together;  to 
chat. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person  con¬ 
versed  with,  and  by  on  before  the  subject  talked  of. 

“  We  had  conversed  so  often  on  that  subject,  .  .  .” — 
Dry  den:  Dufresnoy. 

con  -verse  (1),  con  verse',  s.  [Converse,  v.] 

1.  Intercourse,  association,  close  and  intimate 
connection,  familiarity. 

“  .  .  .  a  terrestrial  converse  .  .  —Glanville :  Apol¬ 
lon  ia. 

2.  Conversation ;  free  and  easy  interchange  of 
thoughts. 

“  Gen’rous  converse,  a  soul  exempt  from  pride.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Crit.,  641. 

3.  Information. 

“Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee.” 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

4.  A  point  in  conversation. 

“His  lectures  of  repartes,  converse,  regales,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  unintelligible  toperies.” — The  Reformation 
(1673). 

If  For  the  difference  between  converse  and  com¬ 
munion,  see  Communion. 

con  -verse  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conversus,  pa.  par. 
of  converto=  to  turn  about:  con=cum= with,  fully, 
and  verto—  to  turn.] 

*A.  Asadj.:  Turned  round,  opposite. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  One  who  has  been  converted,  a  convert. 

“He  comaundide  that  alle  conuersis  fro  hethenesse  to 
the  lawe  of  Israel  schulden  be  gaderid.” — Wycliffe-.  Para- 
lip.,  xxii.  2.  {Purvey.) 

2.  The  opposite;  the  counterpart,  the  comple¬ 
ment;  the  reverse,  the  contrary. 

“  It  is  not  true  (says  he)  but  the  converse  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  true  in  the  utmost  latitude,  .  .  .” — Warburton: 

Div.  Leg.,  pref.  to  ed.  of  1758. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  (See  extract.) 

“  A  proposition  is  said  to  be  the  converse  of  another, 
when,  after  drawing  a  conclusion  from  something  first 
proposed,  we  proceed  to  suppose  what  had  been  before 
concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had  been  supposed. 
Thus,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  angles  op¬ 
posite  to  those  sides  are  also  equal:  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is,  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal, 
the  sides  opposite  to  those  angles  are  also  equal.” — 
Chambers. 

2.  Logic :  Transposition  of  the  terms  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  [Conversion.] 

« The  truth  of  any  proposition  implies  that  of  its 
illative  converse.”—  Whately :  Elements  of  Logic,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii.,§  6. 


*Con-versed',  a.  [Eng.  convers(e) ;  -ed.]  Turned 
back,  reversed. 

“Bedlo  without  the  e,  what  is  it  but  Oldeb  conversed  ?” 
— Poe:  Tale  of  Ragged  Mounts. 

con'-verse-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  converse ;  -ly.]  The 
cases  being  changed  the  one  for  the  other ;  in  re¬ 
verse  order,  in  a  contrary  order;  reciprocally. 

con-vers-er,  s.  [Eng.  convers(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
converses ;  a  talker. 

con-vers'-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  convers(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  converted  or  made  converse. 

If  For  the  difference  between  conversible  and 
facetious,  see  Facetious. 

con-vers  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Converse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Intercourse,  dealing,  association,  or  famil¬ 
iarity. 

“  .  .  .  all  our  conversings  with  others,  .  .  .” — Dr. 
H.  More.-  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  §  16. 

2.  Conversation,  talk. 

con-ver’-sion,  *con-ver-syon,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp. 

conversion;  Ital.  conversione;  Lat.  conversio=& 
turning  round,  from  conversus,  pa.  par.  of  converto.] 
[Converse,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  turning  or  changing  from  one  state 
into  another ;  transmutation,  change. 

“  Artificial  conversion  of  water  into  ice,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  or  changed  from  one 
state  into  another ;  change  of  function. 

“  In  considering  transitions  of  organs,  it  is  so  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  conversion  from  one 
function  to  another,  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  vi.,  p.  191. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  changing  or  turning  from  one  mode 
of  life,  religion,  or  belief  to  another.  [B.  5.] 

‘  ‘  He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies  and  to  them  preached 

Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 

In  prison  under  judgment  imminent.”  Milton. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  changed  or 
turned  from  one  mode  of  life  or  religion  to  another. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Laiv :  The  act  of  appropriating  to  private  use, 
as  in  trover  and  conversion. 

“  Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  my  goods.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  3. 


2.  Ship-building: 

(1)  Tne  change  of  a  vessel  from  one  class  to 
another  by  a  reduction  in  size,  alteration  of  rig,  &c. 

(2)  The  cutting — usually  with  the  saw— of  logs  of 
timber  into  pieces  nearly  of  the  shape  required. 

3.  Logic :  The  process  by  which  the  converse  of  a 
proposition  is  obtained. 

“  Conversion  is  the  changing  or  altering  of  words  in  a 
proposition,  .  .  .” — Wilson:  The  Arte  of  Log  ike,  fol.  21. 


4.  Military : 

(1)  A  change  of  front. 

(2)  The  alteration  of  a  muzzle-loading  gun  or  rifle 
to  breech-loading. 

5.  Scrip.  &  Theol. :  The  word  conversion  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Bible,  but  portions  of  the  verb  to 
convert  occur  eleven  times,  and  the  substantive 
convert  once.  Conversion  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek  word  epistrophen=litera]ly  (1)  a  turning 
about,  (2)  a  turning  toward.  Conversio  in  Latin, 
and  conversion  in  English,  are  the  exactly  corre¬ 
spondent  words  in  those  languages.  The  meaning 
is  that'a  large  number  of  the  Gentiles  had  “  turned 
about  ”  so  as  to  leave  behind  them  their  belief  in 
the  imaginary  divinities  of  their  countrymen  and 
direct  their  faces  toward  Christianity,  a  spiritual 
and  moral  renovation  attending  their  change  of 
belief.  The  verb  to  convert  is  used  of  a  change 
wrought  upon  a  sinner’s  heart  when  he  was  turned 
from  his  sins  to  God  without  any  change  in  his  nom¬ 
inal  religious  professions;  before  and  after  his 
change  of  heart  he  remained  an  avowed  adherent 
of  Judaism  (Psalm  li.  13).  Of  such  a  change  of 
heart  the  “law  of  the  Lord”  is  an  instrument  or 
moans  (Psalm  xix.),  or  the  instrumentality  may  be 
human  (James  v.  19,20).  The  change  is  attended 
by  repentance  and  forgiveness  (Acts  iii.  19).  It 
makes  the  character  child-like,  and  none  but  those 
who  have  undergone  this  change  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xviii.  3).  There  are  syn¬ 
onymous  words  of  the  same  meaning ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  turn  in  Jer.  xxxi,  18,  where,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  change  described,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Divine  Being  is  considered  to  be 
needful,  and  is  sought  in  prayer  (Jer.  xxxi.  18). 
This  is  the  continual  teaching  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (John  vi.  44,  xvi.  7-11;  Acts  ii.  26).  Many 


theologians  call  the  Divinely-produced  spiritual 
change  now  indicated  conversion.  The  17th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England,  while  not  using  the 
term,  clearly  describes  the  idea  embodied  under  it 
in  the  following  words :  “  Wherefore  they  which  be 
endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be  called 
according  to  God’s  purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in 
due  season ;  they  through  Grace  obey  the  calling : 
they  be  justified  freely:  they  be  made  the  Sons  of 
God  by  adoption :  they  be  made  like  the  image 
of  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ:  they  walk 
religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God’s 
mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity.”  The 
teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is 
conveyed  in  less  concise  language,  but  the  meaning 
is  in  all  respects  the  same.  And  with  these  the 
teachings  of  most  Protestant  confessions  agree. 

IT  (1)  Byconversion:  [Lat .  convertendo.] 

Math. :  A  term  used  when,  there  being  four  pro¬ 
portionals,  it  is  inferred  that  the  first  is  to  its  excess 
above  the  second  as  the  third  to  its  excess  above 
the  fourth. 

(2)  Center  of  conversion : 

Mech. :  The  point  in  a  body  about  which  it  turns 
as  a  center  when  a  force  is  applied  to  any  part  of 
it,  or  unequal  forces  to  its  different  parts.  ( Ogilvie .) 

(3)  Conversion  of  equations : 

Alg. :  The  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 
an  integral  one. 

(4)  Conversion  of  proportions : 

Math. :  When  it  is  inferred  of  four  proportionals 
that  the  first  is  to  its  excess  over  the  second  as  the 
third  is  to  its  excess  over  the  fourth :  that  is,  if 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  then  by  conversion  of  proportions 
a :  a-b  ::c:  c-d. 

(5)  Conversion  of  propositions : 

Logic :  A  changing  of  the  subject  into  the  place  of 
the  predicate. 

con-ver -sion-Ist,  a.  [Eng. conversion;  -ist.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  conversion  ;  converting. 

“  The  New  Testament  has,  of  course,  been  frequently 
translated,  chiefly  for  conversionist  purposes.” — Academy, 
Oct.  29,  1881,  p.  330. 

*c6n-vers-Ive  (1),  a.  [Eng.  convers(e),  v. ;  -ive.] 
Conversable,  sociable,  agreeable. 

“  .  .  .  one  deficient  in  the  conversive  quality  of  man.” 
— Felltham:  Resolves ,  ii.  75. 

con-vers'-Ive  (2),  a.  [Eng.  convers(e),  a. ;  -ive.] 

1.  Passive:  Capable  of  being  converted  or 
changed;  convertible. 

2.  Active  ( Hebrew  Grammar) :  A  term  applied  to 
the  Hebrew  letter  vau  when  it  is  employed  to 
change  the  future  into  the  tense  of  narration. 

con-vert',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  convertir;  Ital. 
convertere ;  Lat.  converto=  to  turn  about:  con=cum 
=with,  fully,  and  vert o=  to  turn.] 

A.  Transitive: 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  change  physically  from  one  state  to  another, 
to  transmute,  to  transform. 

“  If  the  whole  atmosphere  was  converted  into  water, 
.  .  .” — Burnet. 

*(2)  To  change  from  one  position  to  another,  to 
turn,  to  move. 

(3)  To  change  into  another  kind  of  force  or  power 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  first. 

“  Chemical  affinity,  it  is  said,  can  be  converted  into 
heat  and  light.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  11. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  change  in  character  from  one  state  to 
another. 

(2)  To  give  in  exchange  for  some  equivalent ;  as, 
to  convert  land  into  money. 

(3)  To  change  in  manner,  conduct,  religion,  or 
mode  of  life.  [II.  5.] 

“Augustine  is  converted  by  St.  Ambrose’s  sermon,  when 
he  came  to  it  on  no  such  design.” — Hammond. 

(4)  To  cause  to  turn  from  any  course,  direction, 
or  tendency. 

“  He  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins.” — James  v.  20. 

(5)  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  another. 

(6)  To  divert  from  the  proper  or  legitimate  use ; 
to  appropriate.  [II.  2.] 

“He  acquitted  himself  not  like  an  honest  man;  for  he 
converted  the  prizes  to  his  own  use.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Coins. 


*(7)  To  change  or  turn  from  one  language  into 
another  ;  to  translate,  to  render. 

“Which  story  [Berenice]  then  presently  celebrated  by 
Callimachus,  in  a  most  elegent  poeme,  Catullus  mors 
elegantly  converted." — B.  Jonson. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  To  change  one  proposition  into  another, 
so  that  what  was  the  subject  of  the  first  becomes 
the  predicate  of  the  second. 


btfil,  bby;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?l. 
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2.  Law:  To  appropriate  to  private  use.  [I.  2, 

(6)-J 

3.  Ship-building:  To  alter  in  size,  character,  or 

rig. 

4.  Mil. :  To  alter  a  muzzle-loading  gun  or  rifle  to 
breech-loading. 

“Some  cast-iron  smooth-bore  guns  are  still  converted 
for  the  Government.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt. 

ii.,  p.  218. 

5.  Theol.:  To  produce  in  an  individual  the  spirit¬ 
ual  change  described  under  Conversion,  B.  6. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  round. 

“ Ihesu  conuertid  and  ...  seith  to  hem.” — Wycliffe: 
John  i.  38. 

2.  To  be  turned  or  directed. 

“  The  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  39. 

3.  To  be  converted  or  changed ;  to  suffer  or 
undergo  a  change  or  transmutation. 

(a)  Of  material  things: 

“  They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust  which  converteth  into 
worms,  .  .  .” — Sandys:  Travels. 

( b )  Of  immaterial  things : 

“  The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  I,  , 

con'-vert,  s.  &  a.  [Convert,  v.) 

A  .As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  converted  or  brought  over  from  one 
opinion  or  practice  to  another. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol. :  One  who  is  converted  from  one  religion 
to  another,  especially  from  any  false  religion  to 
Christianity. 

“The  Jesuits  did  not  persuade  the  converts  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  images.” — Stillingfleet :  Defense  of  Discourse 
on  Rom.  Idol. 

*Eccles. :  A  lay  brother  admitted  in  monasteries 
to  the  service  of  the  house,  but  not  to  orders,  nor  to 
sing  in  the  choir.  ( Ayliffe .) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Converted  to  the  true  religion. 

“ .  .  .  circumcising  the  convert  Gentiles,  .  .  .” — 
Locke:  Galatians,  ch.  ii.,  note  2. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  convert  and 
proselyte:  “  Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense 
and  application  than  proselyte:  convert  in  its  full 
sense  includes  every  change  of  opinion,  without 
respect  to  the  subject;  proselyte  in  its  strict  sense 
refers  only  to  changes  from  one  religion  to  another 
.  .  .  Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary  act  than 
proselytism ;  it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of 
the  agent,  independent  of  foreign  influence ;  it  ex¬ 
tends  not  merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative 
opinions  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  whole  current 
of  his  feelings  and  spring  of  his  actions :  it  is  the 
conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Proselytism  is  an 
outward  act,  which  need  not  extend  beyond  the 
conformity  of  one’s  words  and  actions  to  a  certain 
rule :  convert  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin¬ 
cerity:  proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous 
meaning;  the  proselyte  is  often  the  creature  and 
tool  of  a  party ;  there  may  be  many  proselytes 
where  there  are  no  converts."  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-vert-ed,  a.  [Convert,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Changed  from  one  state  to  another,  trans¬ 
muted,  transformed. 

2.  Fig. :  Changed  in  manners,  religion,  or  opin¬ 
ions.  [II.  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chip-building  .'  Changed  from  one  class  to  an¬ 
other  by  an  alteration  in  size,  character,  or  rig. 

2.  Mil. :  Applied  to  a  gun  or  rifle  changed  from  a 
muzzle-loader  to  a  breech-loader. 

3.  Theol. :  Having  undergone  the  spiritual  change 
described  under  Conversion,  B.  6  (q.  v.). 

IT  Converted  Brethren: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  lay  members  of 
the  monastic  order  called  Grandmontains  (q.  v.). 
t Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  26.) 

con-vert -er,  con-vert -or,  s.  [Eng.  convert ; 
-er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  changes  or  con¬ 
verts  anything  from  one  state  to  another. 

2.  Spec.:  One  who  converts  others  to  the  true 
religion. 

“ .  .  .  the  zealous  converters  of  souls,  .  .  .” — Bp. 
Taylor,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

II.  Steel-making:  An  iron  retort  in  which  molten 
iron  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which 
burns  out  the  carbon  and  some  other  impurities  of 


the  iron ;  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  charge 
makes  a  further  chemical  change,  and  the  result  is 
a  grade  of  steel.  It  is  used  in  the  Bessemer  process. 
(Knight.) 

III.  Electricity :  An  induction  coil  used  with  the 
alternating  current  for  changing  potential  differ¬ 
ence  and  inversely  therewith  the  available  current. 

con-vert-I-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  convertible ;  - ity .] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  convertible ;  capability  of 
being  converted. 

“  The  convertibility  of  natural  forces  consists  solely  in 
transformations  of  dynamic  into  potential,  and  of  poten¬ 
tial  into  dynamic  energy,  which  are  incessantly  going 
on.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  28. 

2.  Capability  of  being  exchanged  for  other  things. 

con-vert -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  convert;  euph.  -able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  converted  or  changed  from 
one  state  into  another. 

“Minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  species, 
.  .  .” — Harvey. 

2.  Capable  of  being  applied  to  any  use. 

“  .  .  .  what  were  the  written  memorials,  convertible 
to  the  use  of  the  historian.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1856),  ch.  iv.,  §  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  132. 

3.  So  exactly  correspondent  in  character  or  power 
that  one  may  be  used  for  another ;  capable  of  being 
logically  converted ;  equivalent. 

“  .  .  .  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  are  not 
always  convertible  terms,  .  .  .’’—Blacks tone:  Comment., 
vol.  i.,  introd.,  §  3. 

IT  Followed  by  with  before  that  with  which  any¬ 
thing  so  exactly  corresponds. 

“ .  .  .  the  specific  essence,  to  which  our  name  be¬ 
longs,  and  is  convertible  with  it.” — Locke. 

4.  Interchangeable  ;  capable  of  being  changed  one 
for  the  other ;  as,  b,  p,  and  /  are  convertible  letters. 

5.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  for  anything  else, 
con-vert -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  convertible; 

-ness.)  The  quality  of  being  convertible ;  converti¬ 
bility. 

con-vert'-I-bl^,  ado.  [Eng .convertible);  -ly.) 
By  conversion  or  interchange ;  interchangeably, 
reciprocally. 

con-vert-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Convert,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c6  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  changing  from  one  state  to 
another;  conversion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  changing  in  opinion,  religion, 
<fec. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ship-building  :  The  changing  in  class  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  by  alteration  in  size,  character,  or  rig. 

2.  Mil. :  The  act  or  process  of  changing  a  muzzle¬ 
loading  gun  or  rifle  into  breech-loading. 

3.  Theol.:  The  same  as  Conversion,  B.  6  (q.  v.). 

converting-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  convert¬ 
ing  wrought-iron  into  steel.  The  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  bars  of  iron  are  cut  by  shears  to  the 
required  length  and  are  placed  in  layers  in  a  flat, 
narrow  furnace,  with  intervening  layers  of  pounded 
charcoal.  Above  the  alternate  strata  of  iron  and 
charcoal  is  a  covering  of  ferruginous  earth.  The 
mass  being  heated,  the  carbon  is  in  some  way 
absorbed  by  the  iron,  which  is  converted  into  steel. 
This  is  known  as  Cementing  (q.  v.).  The  resulting 
blister  steel,  so  called  from  the  blisters  formed  by 
bubbles  of  gas  which  were  eliminated  during  the 
process  of  conversion,  is  then  cut  up,  reheated  and 
hammered,  and  becomes  shear  steel.  Blister  steel, 
cut  up,  heated  in  crucibles,  poured  into  molds,  and 
the  ingots  hammered  into  shape,  becomes  cast-steel. 
(Knight.) 

*c6n-vert'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  convert;  -is/.]  A  convert. 

*con'-vert-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  convert ;  -ite.)  A  convert. 
“  .  .  .  a  gentle  convertite.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  1. 

con -vex,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  convexe;  Sp.  convexo;  Port. 
convexo;  Ital.  convesso,  all  from  Lat.  convexus=  (as 
subst.)  a  periphery,  (as  adj.)  carried  round,  rounded 
off,  vaulted,  from  conveho=to  carry  or  bring  to¬ 
gether:  con= together,  and  veho= to  carry,  to  con¬ 
vey.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Curved  in  such  a  way  that  the  pro¬ 
jecting  portion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  spectator’s 
eye.  It  is  opposed  to  concave  (q.  v.).  It  is  used  of 
a  lens,  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  &c. 

“The  convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessell  will  hold 
nothing. ’ ’ — Bp .  Hall:  An  Holy  Panegyric. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  body  swelling  externally  into  a 
curve.  (Used  of  a  lens,  of  the  surface  of  a  globe,  of 
a  shield,  &c.) 

“  Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround; 

And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crown’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  1.  45,  46. 


con -vexed,  a.  [Eng.  convex;  -ed.)  Made  of  a 
convex  form. 

con-vex  -ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  convexed;  -ly.)  In  a 
convex  form. 

con-vex-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  convexed;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  convexed  or  convex,  convex¬ 
ness,  convexity. 

con-vex -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  convexity ;  Sp.  convexi- 
dad ;  Port,  convexidade ;  Ital.  convessitd,  all  from 
Lat.  convexitas.)  [Convex.]  The  quality  of  being 
convex;  curvature,  the  projecting  being  in  the 
direction  of  the  spectator’s  eye. 

“  .  .  .  the  very  convexity  of  the  earth.” — Bentley. 

con-vex  -ly,  adv.  [En g.  convex; -ly.)  In  a  con¬ 
vex  form. 

“ .  .  .  convexly  conical  .  r  — Grew:  Museum. 

con-vex -ness,  s.  [Eng.  convex;  -ness.)  The 
quality  of  being  convex,  convexity. 

con-vex  -6,  in  compos.  [Eng.,&c.,  convex,  and  o 
connective.]  Convex. 

convexo-concave,  a.  Convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other,  like  a  watch-glass.  A  lens  of 
this  form  is  called  also  a  meniscus. 

‘These  are  the  phenomena  of  thick  convexo-concave 
plates  of  glass,  .  .  .” — Newton. 

convexo-convex,  a.  Convex  on  both  sides.  The 
same  as  Doubly  Convex. 

convexo-plane,  a.  Convex  on  one  side  and 
plane  on  the  other.  The  same  as  Plano-convex. 

con  vey  ,  *con-vaye,  *con~veie,  *con-veyen, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  conveier,  convoier  ;  Ital.  convoiare, 
convogliare ;  Sp.  convoy ar,  from  Low  Lat.  convio= 
to  accompany  on  a  road:  Lat.  con= cum— with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  via— a.  road.]  [Convoy.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  carry,  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other. 

“  Those  galleons  .  .  .  had  never  convey  ed  so  precious 

a  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  To  remove  secretly. 

“  .  .  .  there  was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yester¬ 
day  in  this  basket  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor,  iv.  2. 

(3)  To  cause  to  pass  by  any  channel;  as,  to  convey 
water  by  pipes. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  To  conduct  or  escort  a  person  on  his  way. 

*(2)  To  steal,  to  carry  off. 

“  'Convey,’  the  wise  it  call.” 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  i.  8. 

*(3)  To  pass  or  hand  on  to  another,  to  transfer. 

PL] 

“A  divine  natural  right  could  not  be  conveyed  down, 
” — Locke. 

(4)  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
transmit ;  to  act  as  a  medium  in  carrying  from  one 
place  to  another ;  as,  the  air  conveys  sound. 

“  And  mists  in  spreading  streams  convey 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  new-shorn  hay.” 

Warton:  On  the  Approach  of  Summer,  Ode  II. 

(5)  To  impart,  to  communicate. 

“It  is  the  province  of  the  historian,  for  instance,  to  con¬ 
vey  information  by  means  of  language,  .  .  .’’—Whately: 
Elements  of  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

(6)  To  act  as  a  medium  in  communicating  or 
imparting  anything ;  as,  words  convey  ideas. 

“  .  .  .  there  appears  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind, 
before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  .  .  .” — Locke. 

t(7)  To  introduce,  to  cause  to  enter. 

“  Others  convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  more  senses 
than  one,” — Locke. 

(8)  To  give  rise  to,  to  cause ;  as,  to  convey  an  im¬ 
pression. 

*(9)  To  manage  with  privacy  or  secrecy. 

“I  will  .  .  .  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find 

means,  .  .  — Shakesp.:  King  Leart  i.  2. 

II.  Law:  To  transfer  property;  to  pass  a  title  to 
anything  from  one  person  to  another  by  deed,  assign¬ 
ment,  or  otherwise. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  conduct  one’s  self,  to  behave,  to 
manage, 

“  Hugh  Capet  .  . 

Convey’d  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  act  as  a  thief,  to  steal. 

2.  To  give  rise  to  an  impression,  belief,  or  opinion : 
to  suggest,  to  imply. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  convey  and  to 
bear,  see  Bear. 

*con-vey,  s.  [Convoy.]  A  convoy,  an  escort. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


conveyable 
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convincible 


c6n-vey'-gt-ble,  a.  [Eng.  convey;  -able.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  conveyed  or  transferred ;  transferable. 

con-vey'-an§e,  *con-vei-ance,  *con-veigh- 
aunce,  *con-vey-aunce,  s.  [Eng.  convey ;  - ance .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  conveying,  carrying,  or  transporting 
anything  from  one  place  to  another;  carriage, 
transference. 

“  Madest  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  causing  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  by  any  chann<J. 

“  .  .  .  the  conueighaunce  of  more  water  to  the  citee.” 
— Fabyan,  vol.  ii.,  an.  1547. 

3.  The  means,  instrument,  or  vehicle  in  which 
anything  is  conveyed  or  transported  from  one  place 
to  another ;  a  carriage. 

“ .  .  .  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance  .  .  .” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  conveying  or  transmitting  by  a 
medium  from  one  place  to  another. 

“ .  .  .  tradition  is  no  infallible  way  of  conveyance 
.  .  .” — Stilling  fleet,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

*2.  The  act  of  transmitting,  handing  down,  or 
passing  on  anything ;  transmission.  [B.] 

“ .  .  .  the  descending  and  conveyance  down  of  Adam’s 
monarchical  power,  .  .  .” — Locke. 

3.  A  means  or  way  for  carriage  or  transportation. 
“  Following  the  river  downward,  there  is  conveyance 
into  the  countries  named  in  the  text.” — Raleigh:  Hist. 
World. 

ft.  The  act  or  process  of  imparting  or  communi¬ 
cating. 

“  .  .  .  the  best  and  safest  conveyance  of  the  memory 
of  events  to  posterity.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk. 
vi.,  §  5. 

f5.  The  medium  or  channel  by  which  anything  is 
conveyed  or  communicated. 

*6.  Secret  or  cunning  management  or  conduct. 

*7.  Jugglery,  trickery. 

“  Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight, 

Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right  ?” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

B.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  property  ;  the  passing  a 
title  to  anything  from  one  person  to  another  by 
deed,  assignment,  &c. 

“  The  Lord  Coventry  found  the  conveyances  in  law  to  be 
so  firm,  that  in  justice  he  must  decree  the  land  to  the 
earl.’  ’ — Clarendon. 

2.  The  writing  or  document  by  which  property  is 
conveyed. 

c6n-vey'-an§-er,  s.  [Eng.  convey anc (e) ;  -er.) 
A  lawyer  whose  profession  it  is  to  draw  up  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  property. 

“ .  .  .  by  fraud  of  conveyancers.” — Sir  W.  Temple: 
Introd.  Hist.  England. 

con-vey  -ang-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  conveyanc{e) ; 
•ing.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  a  lawyer  who  draws  up 
conveyances,  as  opposed  to  one  who  practices  in 
the  courts. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  profession  of  drawing  up 
conveyances  or  deeds  for  the  conveying  of  property ; 
of  investigating  the  title  of  the  venders  of  any 
property,  and  of  drawing  deeds  and  contracts  for 
the  definition  and  protection  of  the  rights  or  liabil¬ 
ities  of  individuals. 

con-veyed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Convey.] 
con-vey  -er,  s.  [Eng.  convey ;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  conveys  or  carries  anything  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another. 

2.  One  who  transmits  or  causes  anything  to  pass 
from  one  place  to  another. 

“The  conveyers  of  waters  .  .  .” — Brerewood:  On  Lan¬ 
guages. 

f3.  Any  medium  or  channel  for  the  conveyance  or 
transmission  of  anything. 

“.  .  .  those  organs  of  the  body  which  are  the  imme¬ 

diate  conveyers  of  all  our  ideas.” — Law:  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 

*4.  A  thief,  a  robber. 

*5.  An  impostor,  a  juggler,  a  cheat. 

“What  say  ye  of  this  crafty  conueyert  .  .  ."—Tyn¬ 
dall:  Works,  p.  128. 

II.  Mech.:  A  mechanical  means  of  carrying  ob¬ 
jects. 

con-vey-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Convey,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.)  .  .... 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  carrying  or  transmitting 
anything  from  one  place  to  another ;  conveyance. 


*con-vr-§i-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  conviciatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  convicior= to  abuse,  to  clamor  at.]  To  clamor, 
to  raise  a  clamor  or  outcry,  to  rail,  to  revile,  to 
abuse. 

“•  •  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  men  so  resolved,  to  con- 
viciate,  instead  of  accusing.” — State  Trials:  Abp.  Laud, 
an.  1640-4. 

COn-Vl-§In  -l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  vicin¬ 
ity,  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  neighboring; 
neighborhood,  vicinity. 

‘.  .  .  the  convicinity  and  contiguity  of  the  two  par¬ 
ishes.” — Wot  ton:  Hist,  of  Kidding  ton,  p.  18. 

*con-vI-cious,  *con-vi-cyous,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
vtci{um)=- abuse,  reproach;  Eng.  adj.  suif.  - ous .] 
Reproachful,  abusive. 

“.  .  .  these  convicious  words, — papist,  or  papistical, 
heretike,  scismatike,  or  sacramentarie,  .  .  .” — Queen 
Elizabeth:  Injunctions,  &c.,  an.  1559. 

con-vlct',  *con-vyct,  v.  t.  [Lat.  convictus,  pa. 
par.  of  cowvinco .]  [Convince.] 

1.  To  prove  guilty  in  a  court  of  law,  to  detect,  to 
bring  a  charge  home  to  a  person. 

“  Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they  were  called,  were 
convicted.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  any  person 
after  the  hearing  of  evidence. 

“  The  jury  convicted  the  whole  of  the  accused,  .  .  .” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  It  is  now  followed  by  of  before  the  crime 
charged,  but  formerly  for  was  also  used.  Rarely 
followed  by  an  infinitive. 

“.  .  .  we  had  been  convicted  to  have  undertaken  so 
many  toilefull  paines  and  perels  .  .  .” — Holland:  Am- 
mianus,  p.  91. 

*3.  To  convince  of  sin;  to  cause  the  conscience  to 
prick  any  one. 

“And  they  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own 
conscience,  went  out  one  by  one.” — John  viii.  9. 

f4.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  show  clearly  by 
proof  or  evidence. 

“  And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  the  extreme.” 

Cowper:  Conversation. 
*5.  To  confute,  to  prove  false. 

*6.  To  doom  to  death  or  destruction. 

“  A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail.” 

Shakesp. ;  King  John,  iii.  4. 
*7.  To  doom  or  sentence  to  any  penalty. 

“ .  .  .  conuict  to  eternal  damnation  by  the  law, 
.  .  .” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  380. 

c6n-vlct',  *C0H-vycte,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Lat.  con¬ 
victus,  pa.  par.  of  convinco. ]  [Convince.]  Con¬ 
victed,  found  guilty. 

“  By  the  civil  law,  a  person  convict,  or  confessing  his 
own  crime,  cannot  appeal.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

IT  A  convict  recuSant.  Eng .  Eccles.  Law :  One  that 
hath  been  legally  presented,  indicted,  and  convict 
for  refusing  to  come  to  Church  -to  hear  the  Common 
prayer,  according  to  the  statutes.  {Blount.) 
con  -vlct,  s.  [Convict,  v.) 

*1.  A  verdict  of  a  jury  finding  a  prisoner  guilty ;  a 
conviction. 

“.  .  .  the  pretendit  convict,  decreit,  &  dome  gevin  in 
the  Justice  court  .  .  .” — Acts  Mary,  1567  (ed.  1814),  pp. 
666,  577. 

2.  'A  person  found  guilty  of  a  crime ;  a  convicted 
criminal. 

“  .  .  .  the  civil  law  allows  a  certain  space  of  time 
both  to  the  convict  and  to  persons  confessing,  .  .  .” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

3.  A  criminal  undergoing  penal  servitude. 

For  the  difference  between  convict  and  crimi¬ 
nal,  see  Ckiminal. 

con-vlct’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Convict,  v.] 

*1.  Convinced,  persuaded. 

“  They  who  heard  it  being  convicted  by  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  went  out  one  by  one.” — John  viii.  9. 

2.  Found  guilty,  condemned, 
con-vlct'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  convict;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  convicted.  (Ash.) 
con-vlct’-lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Convict,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  proving  or  declaring 
guilty  of  any  charge  ;  conviction. 

con-vlc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  conviction:  Sp.  conviccion ; 
Ital.  convinzione;  Lat.  convictio,  from  convictus, 
pa.  par.  of  convinco.)  [Convict.] 

1.  The  act  of  finding  guilty  of  any  crime  before 
any  legal  tribunal. 

“Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  82. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  convincing  or  fully  per¬ 
suading. 

“  Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appears  ? 

Then  hear  conviction.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiii.,  1.  72-73. 


bdil, 

'dan. 


boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


3.  The  state  of  being  found  guilty  of  any  crime  by 
a  legal  tribunal. 

“ .  .  conviction  may  accrue  two  ways  .  .  .” — 

Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxvii. 

4.  A  record  or  list  of  cases  or  persons  in  which 
verdicts  of  guilty  have  been  found  by  a  legal  tri¬ 
bunal. 

5.  The  state  of  being  convinced  or  fully  per¬ 
suaded. 

“And  Blanche’s  song  conviction  brought.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

6.  A  strong  belief  or  persuasion  resting  on  what 
appears  to  be  indisputable  grounds. 

“And  did  you  presently  fall  under  the  power  of  this 
conviction?” — Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  conviction 
and  persuasion :  “  What  convinces  binds ;  what  per¬ 
suades  attracts.  W e  convince  by  arguments ;  it  is 
the  understanding  which  determines :  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  by  entreaties  and  personal  influence ;  it  is 
the  imagination  or  will  which  decides.  Our  con¬ 
viction  respects  solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith; 
our  persuasion  respects  matters  of  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice  :  we  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ; 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will  have 
half  effected  a  thing  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded 
to  do  that  which  favors  his  own  interests.  Convic¬ 
tion  respects  our  most  important  duties  ;  persuasion 
is  applied  to  matters  of  indifference.  The  first  step 
to  true  repentance  is  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
enormity  of  sin.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

con -vlct-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  convict;  -ism.]  The 
convict  system ;  the  system  of  transportation  of 
convicts  to  penal  settlements. 

“The  evils  of  convictism .” — W.  Howitt. 

con-vlct'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  convict;  -ive.)  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  convincing;  persuasive, 
convincing. 

“  .  .  .  the  most  close  and  convictive  method  that  may 
be.” — Dr.  H.  More •  Antidote  against  Idolatry;  Pref. 

cdn-vlct'-Ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  convictive ;  -Iv.') 
In  a  convictive  or  convincing  manner ;  convincingly. 

c6n-vlct'-lve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  convictive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  convictive  or  convincing ;  the 
power  of  convincing. 

c6n-vln$e’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  convinco=  to  over¬ 
come  by  proof:  con =cttm= with,  fully,  and  vinco= 
to  conquer;  Ital.  convincere;  Sp.  convencer ;  Fr. 
convaincre .] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1,  To  overcome,  to  subdue,  to  master. 

*2.  To  exceed,  to  surpass,  to  defeat. 

*3.  To  convict,  to  prove  guilty  of,  to  bring  a  charge 
home  to  any  one. 

“  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?  ” — John  viii.  46. 

*4.  To  confute ;  to  prove  the  falsity  of  any  state¬ 
ment  or  proposition. 

“ .  .  .  he  convinced  the  texte  of  Scripture  whiche 
Satan  had  falsely  cyted,  .  .  .” — Udall:  Luke,  ch.  3. 

*5.  To  demonstrate  or  prove  to  conviction ;  to 
evince,  to  manifest. 

“  The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

6.  To  persuade  to  conviction ;  to  compel  any  one 
by  reasoning  to  acknowledge  a  contested  point. 

“  Such  proofs  ...  as  might  enable  them  to  convince 
others.” — Atjterbury,  vol.  iii.,  serm.  7. 

(1)  Followed  by  of. 

“ .  .  .  I  have  all  this  while  been  endeavoring  to  con¬ 
vince  men  df,  .  .  .” — Tillotson. 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause. 

“  Such  marks  ...  as  may  convince  them  that  it  Is 
truly  divine.”— Hard:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  serm.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  overcome,  to  master,  to  win. 

“Now  you  look  finely  indeed,  Win  !  this  cap  does  con¬ 
vince.”— .Bcm  Jonson:  Barth.  Fair,  i.  1. 

2.  To  persuade  to  conviction,  to  satisfy  the  mind 
by  evidence. 

cSn-vInged’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Convince.] 
con-vIn$e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  convince;  -ment.’] 
The  act  of  convincing ;  conviction. 

con-ving'-er,  s.  [Eng.  convinc{e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  manifests  or  proves. 

“The  divine  light  now  was  only  a  convincer  of  his  mis¬ 
carriages.” — More:  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  convinces  or  persuades. 

*c6n-vlng  -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  convinc(e) ;  -able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  convinced  or  persuaded;  open 
to  conviction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  refuted  or  disproved ;  refuta¬ 
ble. 

“  .  .  .  what  uncertainties,  and  also  convincible  falsi¬ 
ties,  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,ch.  ix. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


convincing 

3&n.-Vin$'-iiig,  a.  [Eng.  convinc(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  Persuading,  satisfying;  carrying  conviction; 
conclusive. 

“To  give  them  such  convincing  proofs.” — More :  Anti- 
dote  against  Atheism ,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Confuting  or  disproving ;  refuting. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  convincing  and  con¬ 
clusive,  see  Conclusive. 

con-vmq-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  convincing ; 

In  a  convincing  or  convictive  manner ;  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  conviction. 

Icon  vin<j  -ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  convincing:  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  convincing ;  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  conviction. 

*Con-vIv'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  convivalis .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast,  festive, 
convivial.  [Convive.] 

“The  same  was  a  convival  dish.” — Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  guest.  (Sandy s:  Travels,  p.  78.) 
(Davies.) 

*con-v!ve',  v.  i.  [Lat.  convivo=  (1)  to  live  to¬ 
gether,  (2)  to  feast  together:  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together,  and  vivo— to  live.]  To  feast  together,  to 
be  convivial.  ( Shalcesp . :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5.) 

con'-vlve,  s.  [Lat.  conviva= a  guest.]  A  guest 
at  a  banquet. 

“  The  ravished  convives’  tongues  it  courted.” 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  c.  x.,  §  211. 

COH-vlv-1-al,  a.  [Lat.  convivialis,  from  con- 
vivium=a  banquet.] 

1.  Of  things:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  feast, 
festive,  social. 

“  Which  feasts,  convivial  meetings  we  did  name.” 

Denham. 

2.  Of  persons:  Jovial,  merry. 

“Your  social  and  convivial  spirit  .  .  .” — Dr.  Newton. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates,  between  convivial 
and  social:  “The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is 
that  of  sensual  indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in 
social  is  that  of  enjoyment  from  an  intercourse 
with  society.  Convivial  is  a  species  of  the  social ; 
it  is  the  social  in  matters  of  festivity.  What  is  con¬ 
vivial  is  social,  but  what  is  social  is  something 
more  ;  the  former  is  excelled  by  the  latter  as  much 
as  the  body  is  excelled  by  the  mind.  We  speak  of 
convivial  meetings,  convivial  enjoyments  or  the 
convivial  board ;  but  social  intercourse,  social 
pleasure, social  amusements,  andthelike.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-viv'-I-£Ll-lst,  s.  [Eng.  convivial ;  -ist.]  A 
person  of  convivial  habits  or  disposition. 

con-vlv-l-al'-l-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
convivialitas,  from  convivialis .] 

1.  A  disposition  to  convivial  habits. 

“ .  .  .  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  .  .  .” 
—Cowper:  The  Cock-fighter’s  Garland. 

2.  The  mirth  or  merriment  indulged  in  at  conviv¬ 
ial  gatherings. 

“These  extemporaneous  entertainments  were  often 
productive  of  greater  conviviality." — Malone:  Life  of  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  p.  51. 

fcon'-vo-cate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  convocatum,  the 
supine  of  convoco=to  convoke,  to  call  together :  con 
=together,  and  voco= to  call.]  To  call  together,  to 
assemble. 

“  That  authority,  which  .  .  .  did  at  that  time  con  va¬ 

cate  councils.” — Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  g  6. 

con-vo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Ft.  convocation;  Pro y.  con¬ 
vocation  Sp.  convocacion;  Port,  convocagao;  Ital. 
convocazione,  all  from  Lat.  convocatio  (genit.  con- 
vocationis)=a  calling  together.]  [Convoke.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  calling  together,  the  state  of  being 
called  together. 

2.  That  which  is  called  together,  a  meeting,  an 
assembly. 

I.  Lit.  (Of  persons) : 

“.  .  .  societies,  lodges,  convocations,  and  meetings 
without  number.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

(2)  Fig.  (Of  the  inferior  animals,  or  any  thing)  : 

“  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten:  a  certain 
convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e’en  at  him.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  archceol. :  A  stated  festival  or  any  other 
day  on  which  the  people  were  divinely  summoned 
together.  On  those  days,  as  a  rule,  no  servile  work 
was  done. 

“ .  .  .  concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye 
shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  .  .  .” — Lev. 
xriii.  2. 

.2.  Eng.  Eccles. :  An  assembly  of  the  clergy.  Spe¬ 
cially  the  name  given  to  either  of  two  such  gather¬ 
ings,  the  one  termed  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
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convolvulinolic 


Dury,  or  simply  Convocation,  the  other  the  Convo-  con-VOlV-\i-la’-§e-2e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  convolvulus 
cation  of  York.  In  theory  the  Church  of  England  /q,  y.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
is  governed  by  means  of  its  convocations  of  its  Bot_ .  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  placed  by 
bishops  and  clergy.  Each  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  Lindley  in  his  alliance  Solanales.  The  species  are 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  has  its  Con-  generally  twining  and  milky  plants,  though  some 
vocation  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  upper  com-  are  erect  bushes.  The  leaves  are  often  undivided, 
posed  of  Bishops  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop,  There  are  no  stipules.  Inflorescence  axillary  or 
and  the  lower  being  made  up  of  the  deans  of  Lathe-  terminal ;  the  partial  peduncles,  when  any  exist, 
drals,  archdeacons,  and  proctors  elected  from  the  generally  in  the  form  of  two  bracts.  Corolla, 
Cathedral  chapters,  with  two  additional  proctors  m0nopetalous,  deciduous;  the  limb  five-lobed, 
elected  by  clergy  at  large  m  the  province  of  Canter-  plaited ;  stamens  flve;  ovary  simple,  with  two  or 
bury  and  by  the  archdeacons  in  the  province  of  four  cells,  rarely  with  one :  ovules  few,  erect ;  style 
York.  The  life  of  the  Convocation  is  coincident  one,  generally  divided  at  the  top  into  as  many  seg- 
with  that  of  parliament.  At  one  time  the  bodies  ments  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary ;  capsule  one  to  four 
were  paramount  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Then  ceiled,  succulent  or  capsular.  Very  common  in  all 
their  powers  were  abridged,  and  they  gradually  parts  of  tbe  tropics,  rarer  in  cold  countries.  The 
sank  into  almost  utter  nothingness,  but  were  roots  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  stfongly 
revived  in  1872,  and  by  subsequent  legislation  have  purgative.  It  is  the  active  principle  in  Jalap 
had  some  portion  of  their  old  importance  restored.  7 Convolvulus  Jalapa),  Scammony  (C.  Scammonia), 
\  Tin-mining:  The  same  as  Convocatoes  (q.  v.).  &c_  [Convolvulus,  Jalap,  Scammony.]  Batatas 
con-v6-ca'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  convocation;  -al.]  edulis  is  the  Sweet  Potato.  [Batatas.]  There  ard 
Pertaining  to  a  convocation  in  general,  or  in  par-  two  tribes  or  sections  of  the  order :  Convolvuleee, 
ticular  to  the  ecclesiastical  synod  so  designated,  with  the  carpels  consolidated,  and  Dichondreae, 
[Convocation,  II.  2.]  with  them  distinct,  There  are  forty-six  genera 

con-vo-ca  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  convocation;  - ist. ]  known  and  nearly  700  species. 

„.i - *~  „ — --*—■*■ - - tu.  con-volv-u-la'-ce-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  convolvu - 

lace(ce)  (q.  v.],  and  Eng.  suff.  - ous .] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  order  Convolvulaceee,  and 
especially  to  its  typical  genus  Convolvulus. 

con-volv'-ff-lic,  a.  [Lat.  convolvul(us)  (q.  v.}, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

convolvulic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C31H54O18.  An  organic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  convolvulin  with  baryta  water,  then  precip¬ 
itating  the  excess  of  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  lead 
carbonate,  and  finally  removing  the  lead  by  H2S 
gas.  Convolvulic  acid  is  a  white  amorphous  bittei 
powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  acid, 
and  it  forms  salts  called  convolvulates.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  sugar  and  con* 
volvulinol.  It  is  also  called  rhodeoretic  acid. 

con-volv'-ij-lm,  s.  [Lat.  convolvul(us),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C31H50O16.  Also  called  rhodeoretin.  A 
colorless  transparent  resin  contained  in  the  tubers 
or  officinal  jalap-root.  Convolvulin  is  prepared  by 
exhausting  the  root  of  Convolvulus  orizabensis  with 
boiling  water,  then  drying  and  pulverizing  it,  and 
treating  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  ninety  per  cent, 
alcohol,  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract  with  watei 
till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity ;  then  treating  the 
liquid  twice  with  animal  charcoal,  distilling  the 
alcohol  from  the  filtrate,  repeatedly  treating  the 
residual  pulverized  resin  (amounting  to  between 
ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  root)  with  ether; 
dissolving  the  residue  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitating 
with  ether  till  the  precipitate  is  quite  free  from 
resin  soluble  in  ether..  The  residue  is  pure  convolv¬ 
ulin.  Convolvulin  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  dry  it  melts  at 
150°,  forming  a  yellow,  transparent  liquid ;  it  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame.  Finely  divided.  convolvulin 
dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  converted 
into  convolvulic  acid.  When  dissolved  in  alcohol 
it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  con* 
volvulinol  and  glucose.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sub 
phuric  acid,  forming  a  carmine  color,  which  after* 
ward  turns  brown  and  .  deposits  a  dark  brown 
substance.  Convolvulin  is  the  active  principle  of 
jalap-resin.  .  It  exerts  a  very  strong  purgative 
action  even  in  doses  of  a  few  grains. 

con-volv  -u-lin-ol,  s.  [Eng.  convolvulin,  and 
Lat.  ol(eum).] 

Chemistry :  ^Convolvulinolic  acid,  rhoderetinol 


One  who  supports  convocation ;  an  advocate  for  the 
revival  of  the  powers  of  Convocation. 

Con'-vo-ca-tor§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  parliament  of 
tinners.  All  Stannary  laws  are  enacted  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  convocations.  (Weale.) 

con  voke',  v.  t.  [Fr.  convoquer;  Prov.,  Sp.  & 
Tort,  convocar;  Ital.  convocare,  from  Lat.  convoco 
=to  call  together,  to  summon:  from  con=cum— to¬ 
gether,  and  voco= to  call,  to  invite.]  To  call  or 
summon  together,  to  assemble.  Used— 

1.  Lit.  (Of  persons) : 

“Writs  convoking  a  Parliament.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  things):  (Wordsworth:  Excursion.) 

IT  To  convoke  is  to  call  together  by  authority,  to 

summon  ;  to  invite  is  simply  to  request. 

con-voked’,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Convoke,  u.] 

con-v5’-kIng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Convoke,  v.] 

con-vo-lfite,  con-vo-lfi-ted,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  con- 
volutus,  pa.  par.  of  convolvo= to  roll  together,  to 
roll  round.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rolled  together,  rolled  round. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (Of  petals,  leaves,  dfcc.) :  Wholly  rolled  up 
in  another  of  the  same  kind.  [Convolutive.] 

2.  Z06I.:  In  the  same  sense.  (Used  of  bones, 
membranes,  &c.) 

V  Convolute  vernation : 

Bot. :  Vernation  in  which  one  margin  is  rolled  up 
toward  the  midrib,  as  in  grasses  and  bananas. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  rolled  up,  as  in  a 
ball.  (De  Quincey :  System  of  the  Heavens.) 

con-vo-lfi'-tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  convolutus,  pa. 
par.  of  convolvo .]  [Convolve.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  anything  upon  itself  or 
round ;  the  state  of  being  so  rolled. 

“  O’er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift, 

The  feather’d  eddy  floats  .  .  .” 

Thomson:  Autumn. 

2.  The  twists  or  folds  of  anything  rolled  about 
itself  or  round. 

II.  Anat.  (PI.) :  Numerous  smooth  and  tortuous 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi¬ 
spheres,  marked  off  from  each  other  by  deep  fur¬ 
rows.  The  former  are  sometimes  called  gyri,  and 
the  latter  are  named  anfractuosities  or  sulci.  As  a 
rule  the  depth  of  a  convolution  exceeds  its  thick 


ness.  The  dividing  fissures  vary  in  depth  with  the  ,,9  fin?;  jPi? Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
age  of  the  individual,  and  (theoretically  at  least)  °l  emu^sm  °ii  conv°lvullc  acid.  It  forms 

with  the  amount  of  exercise  the  brain  in  its  mental  w.1  vf; ^  a  i5-1.*' 

functions  receives,  those  of  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  S ,  ll.  wwJi  S,r  readily 

person  being  deeper  than  those  of  a  wittol  or  bleiu  alcohol,  it  melts  at  39  .  It  volatilizes  when 

stupid.  Each  has  received  a  name ;  thus  there  are  |ie*  eiH°  Zfwu ®  •  ? a.u s 0 

the  angular,  the  marginal,  the  supra-marginal,  the  J t ls  °?lcllze<i  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into 

binuocarrmal  and  va  nnn<j  nfln>r  /nnvnluHmis  oxalic  and  lpomsmic  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 

Hippocampal,  and  various  other  convolutions.  colors  ifc  firgt  yeUoWj  then  amaranth-red.  It  dis- 

Their  skulls  are  smaller,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  solves  in  alkalies,  and  parts  with  water,  becoming 
t  normal  men.”  Darwin:  C13H04O3,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  true  acid: 

Descent  of  Man  (1871),  Pt.  1.,  ch.  iv.,  vol.  1.,  p.  121.  ifc  mefts  "t  42°.  It  forms  salts,  called  convolvulino- 

con  -vo-lfi-tlve,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  convolutivus.]  lates. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Convolute  (q.  v).  con-volv-u-lln-ol'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  convolvulus), 

con  volve',  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  convolvo= to  roll  suff.  -in  ( ?  Chem,),  in  combination  with  Eng.  oleic, 
together:  con= together,  and  volvo= to  roll.]  To  from  Lat.  oleum— oil  (?).] 


roll  together, 

“  Huge  trunks  !  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibers  serpentine 
TTpcoiling,  and  inveterately  convolved.” 

Wordsworth:  Yew-trees. 

c&n-volved  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Convolve.] 
con-volv  -ihg,  pr.par.&a.  [Convolve.] 


Chem. 

pound. 


A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com- 


convolvulinolic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  chemical  substance  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  resinous  glucosides 
contained  in  the  root  of  Jalap,  Convolvulus  Schie- 
danus,  and  of  C.  orizabensis. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  chr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


convolvulus 
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con-volV-U-lus  (pi.  convolvuli ),  s.  [Lat.=(l)  a 
caterpillar  which  rolls  itself  up  in  a  leaf,  (2)  the 
Bindweed.  Spec.  Convolvulus  sepium.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Convolvulaceee  and  the  tribe  Convolvuleee. 
The  calyx  is  without  bracts,  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  the  capsule  two-celled,  each  cell  with  two 
seeds.  Convolvulus  arvensis  h  a  root  running 
deeply  into  the  ground,  rendering  the  plant  difficult 
of.  extirpation ;  sagittate  leaves,  with  acute  lobes ; 
he  peduncles  usually  single-flowered,  with  minute 
bracts  distinct  from  the  flowers,  which  are  some¬ 
what  smail  and  pale  rose-colored.  It  is  common  in 
fields  and  hedges,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light. 
O'.  Soldanella ,  the  Sea-side  Convolvulus  or  Bind¬ 
weed  has  reruform  fleshy  lines,  and  large  rose-col¬ 
ored  flowers.  It  has  been  sometimes  placed  in  the 
genus  Calystegia.  C.  dissectus  abounds  in  prussic 
acid,  and  is  one  of  ike  plants  used  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  tho  liquor  called  noyau. 

con-vdy',  <:CCn-V3y,  v.  t.  [A  doublet  of  convey 
(q.  v.).  Fr.  convoy er;  Ital.  convogliare;  Sp.  con- 
voyar .] 

1.  To  accompany  on  a  journey  by  land  or  sea  for 
the  sake  of  defense  or  saioty .  to  escort. 

“  That  through  tho  fear  oi  the  Algerines, 

Convoys  those  ltv^y  brigantines.” 

Long f 'How.  The  Golden  Legend,  ▼. 

2.  To  accompany,  to  attend. 

“  Whilst  angels  him  convoy  and  saints  attend.” 

Stirling:  Doomsday. 

*3.  To  convey,  impart,  or  communicate. 

“  In  convoying  this  truth  of  my  understanding.” — Mil- 
ton:  Church  Government. 

*4.  To  accomplish,  to  manage,  especially  by  art¬ 
ful  means.  ( Scotch .) 
con  -v6y,  s.  &  a.  [Convoy,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  convoying  or  escorting  on  a  journey. 
“  He  would  giue  order  to  fetch  the  siluer  with  good  and 

safe  convoy." — Haekluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  181. 

2.  The  act  of  attending  on  or  accompanying. 

“  Your  convoy  makes  the  dangerous  way  secure.” 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe. 

3.  A  protecting  force  accompanying  or  escorting 
any  person  or  persons,  goods,  ships,  &c.,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defense ;  an  escort,  a  guard.  [II.  1,  2.] 

“  .  .  .  the  men  of  war  which  formed  the  convoy." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*4.  The  company  at  a  wedding  that  goes  to  meet 
the  bride. 

5.  The  person  or  persons,  goods,  &c.,  convoyed; 
used  also  to  signify  the  whole  force,  including  the 
protected  as  well  as  the  protectors. 

6.  Guidance,  conduct. 

“  They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  oonvoy  of  their  dangerous  guide.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  18. 

*7.  The  act  of  conveying  or  transporting  anything ; 
conveyance,  carriage. 

”...  his  passport  shall  be  made 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

*8.  A  channel  or  means  of  conveyance. 

“ .  .  .  not  knowing  the  convoy  of  it,  .  .  .” — Bail- 
lie:  Lett.  i.  427. 

*9.  Conduct,  mien,  behavior,  carriage. 

“  Quhen  I  saw  hir  sa  trimlye  dance; 

Hir  good  conwoy  and  contenance.” 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  95. 

*10.  Artful  or  prudent  management ;  finesse. 

“  Then  the  earle  Douglas,  be  whois  moyane  and  convog 
all  the  court  was  guydit,  .  .  .” — Pitscottie:  Cron.,  p.  49. 

*11.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  juggle. 

“  Bot  how,  alace,  as  ye  shall  heir. 

Betrayed  thame  bayth  with  a  tryme  convoy." 

Bp.  St.  Androis:  Poems  (16  cent.),  p.  31L 

IT  A  Scots  convoy :  Accompanying  one  to  the  door, 
or  “  o’er  the  doorstane." 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut..  Ships  of  war  sent  to  accompany  mer¬ 
chantmen  in  time  of  war,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
them  from  being  captured  or  sunk  by  the  enemy. 

2.  Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  accompanying  ammu¬ 

nition,  provisions,  or  other  valuables  liable  to  be 
captured  by  tho  enemy.  ,  , 

3  Vehicles:  The  drag  applied  to  the  wheels  of 
carriages  to  check  their  velocity  ill  going  down 
hills, 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  an  oscort  or  protecting 
force  on  a  journey. 

“  Convoy  shipr  accompany  their  merchants,  .  .  .” — 
Dryden:  Dufrecr  pref. 

*c6n-V<Sy'-[.nyG,  .  [Eng.  convoy;  - ance .]  Art, 
finesse,  skillful  or  artful  management. 


c6n-v6^ed\  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Convoy,  v.J 
c6n-voy  -ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.  [Convoy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  accompanying  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  on  a  journey;  escorting,  protecting,  at¬ 
tending. 

‘‘I  aim  at  the  convoying  of  you  up  to  your  Eton.”— 
Beliq.  Wotton,  p.  453. 

c6n-valse  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  convulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
convelio= to  pluck  up,  to  dislocate,  to  convulse:  con 
=  cum = with,  altogether,  and  vello— to  pluck.l 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  a  shrinking  or  contracting  motion  in 
the  sinews  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body :  to  affect 
with  convulsions. 

“His  head  grows  fever’d,  and  his  pulse 
Th^:  ouick  successive  throbs  convulse." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth. 

2.  To  shake,  to  agitate. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cause  a  kind  of  convulsed  feeling. 

2.  To  shake  violontiy,  to  agitate  greatly. 

“ .  .  .  a  question  which  would,  in  our  age,  convulse 
the  whole  frame  of  society.” — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  from  or  be  thrown  into 
convulsions. 

“  Nor  to  prescribe  when  nerves  convulse 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

c&n-vulsed’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Convulse.] 
c6n-vuls'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Convulse.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  affecting  with  or  throw¬ 
ing  into  convulsions. 

c6n-vul’-sion,  s.  [Lat.  convulsio,  from  convulsus, 
pa.  par.  of  convello.]  [Convulse.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

“Convulsions  dire 

Seized  him,  that  self-same  night  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*2.  A  violent  shaking. 

“  Those  two  massive  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged.”  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

II.  Fig. :  A  violent  agitation  or  disturbance ;  com¬ 
motion. 

“ .  .  .  the  same  convulsions  of  state,  .  .  .” — Temple. 

B.  Med.:  A  diseased  action  of  the  muscular  tis¬ 
sues  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  body,  charac¬ 
terized  by  violent  contractions  with  alternate 
relaxations.  Such  action  of  the  muscles  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  unless  nervous  influence  be  first 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  it 
is  in  these  latter  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  lies. 
As  is  natural,  infants  and  young  children,  females, 
and  men  of  the  temperament  called  nervous,  are 
most  susceptible  of  convulsions.  Hence  one  species 
of  this  genus  of  disease  is  called  Infantile  and 
another  Puerperal  Convulsions,  the  former  affect¬ 
ing  infants,  the  latter  appearing  in  women  toward 
the  conclusion  of  pregnancy  or  immediately  after 
childbirth.  Convulsions  have  been  divided  into 
tonic  convulsions,  in  which  the  contractions  are  of 
some  duration  and  are  not  quickly  succeeded  by 
alternate  relaxations,  and  clonic  convulsions,  in 
which  the  contraction  is  briefer  and  relaxation 
comes  more  quickly.  Of  the  former  tetanus  is  an 
example,  and  oi  the  latter  hysteria.  Some  have  re¬ 
stricted  tho  term  convulsion  to  those  of  the  tonic 
character.  When  the  alternate  contractions  and 
relaxations  are  but  slight,  and  very  quickly  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other,  the  affection  is  called  tremor. 
Convulsions  specially  affect  the  voluntary  muscles, 
in  this  differing  from  spasm,  which  is  applied 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  similar  action  of 
the  muscles  called  involuntary.  .  .'hey  may  be  local, 
affecting  only  certain  muscles  o.  the  oyes,  the  face, 
the  throat,  the  thorax,  or  they  may  be  general  over 
the  body.  They  may  be  idiopathic  or  symptomatic 
of  other  diseases.  They  may  arise  from  congestion 
of  the  brain  or  from  its  deficient  nutriment,  or 
from  mechanical  irritation  or  injury  of  nerves. 
Slight  convulsions  are,  in  many  cases,  unattended 
with  danger,  while  those  which  are  severe  are 
dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  Treatment  should  be 
prompt,  ana  where  it  is  impossible  to  at  once 
secure  medical  attendance  large  doses  (say  40  or 
even  60  grains)  of  Bromide  of  Potassium  should  be 
administered. 

con-vul-sion-al.  a.  [Eng.  convulsion;  -oh] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  convulsion  or  to  con¬ 
vulsions. 


COH-'ViLr-SiOIl-g.r-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  convulsion, 
and  suff .  -ary ;  Fr.  convulsionnaire.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  convulsions,  convulsive. 
“ .  .  .  convulsionary  struggles.” — Scott. 

tB.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  affected  by  convulsions. 

2.  Ch.Eist.:  The  same  as  Convulsionists  (q.  v.). 

Con-vul’-sion-lsts,  8.  pi.  [Eng.  convulsion,  and 
suff.  ists ;  Fr.  convulsionnistes.] 

y  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  section  of  the 
Janseoists  who  arose  in  France  in  1730.  They  were 
accustomed  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground 
and  go  into  convulsions.  Three  years  afterward  an 
order  was  sent  forth  for  their  imprisonment.  [Con¬ 
vulsion  ary,  B.  2.] 

2.  Qeol. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  Convulsionists,  or  believers  in  the  paramount  effi¬ 
cacy  of  subterranean  movement.” — A.  Geikie,  in  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  Man.,  July,  1881,  p.  229. 

c6n-vul’-slve,  a.  [Fr.  convulsif  (m.),  convulsive 
(f.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  convulsivo ,  all  from  Lat.  con¬ 
vulsus,  pa.  par.  of  convello— to  tear  up,  to  pluck  up, 
to  wrench  off  :con=  intensive  (?),  and  vello = to  pluck, 
to  pull.]  Pertaining  to  convulsions,  produced  by 
convulsions,  alternately  contracting  and  relaxing 
the  muscles. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  a  loose  sense. 

“But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there, 

If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe, 

Or  if  the  brow  the  heart’s  true  livery  wear.”  _ 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  L 

2.  Med.:  In  the  strict  sense.  [Convulsion.] 

“  Convulsive  affections  have  been  classed  by  most  nosol- 
ogists  among  the  neuroses  or  nervous  diseases.” — A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  in  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  i.  466. 

cdn-vul-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  convulsive;  - ly. ] 
In  a  convulsive  manner. 

co  -n^,  c5’-ney,  *co-ni,  *con-ni,  *co-nig,  ‘co¬ 
ning,  *co-nyng,  *co-nynge,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  kanin; 
Dan.  kaniin ;  Dut.  konijn:  Ger.  kaninchen ,  dimin. 
of  kanin;  Gael,  coinean;  W el. cwningen ;  Norm.  Fr. 
conille,  coning ;  O.  Fr.  conil,  connil,  conin,  connin, 
connitj  Prov.  conil;  Sp.  conejo;  Port,  coelho ;  Ital. 
coniglto,  from  Lat.  cuniculus=a  rabbit,  a  coney; 
Gr .\koniklos,  Jcuniklos,  kcntniklos,  kounikoulos.  Mahn 
considers  the  English  cony  and  the  German  equiva¬ 
lent  to  be  from  Old  French.  He  thinks  the  Lat. 
cuniculus  a  Spanish  word.  Skeat  considers  the 
English  to  come  from  O.  L.  Germ.,  or  to  be  original. 
The  O.  Fr.  connil,  he  thinks,  clearly  comes  from  Lat. 
cuniculus.  Finally,  he  believes  that  an  initial  s  ha? 
been  lost,  and  that  the  root  is  sfcan=to  dig,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  ska— to  cut.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rabbit. 

“  .  .  .  where  earth-delving  conies  keep.- 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  687. 

2.  Scrip.:  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
shaphan,  occurring  in  Lev.  xi.  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7 ; 
Psalm  civ.  18;  and  Prov.  xxx.  26.  The  animal  thus 
named  is  described  as  chewing  the  cud,  but  as  not 
being  cloven-footed ;  asbeing  “  exceeding  wise,”  but 
in  dimensions  “little  upon  earth”  (Prov.  xxx.  24) ; 
as  making  its  house  in  the  rocks  (not,  11  will  be 
observed,  burrowing  in  sand-banks)  where,  how¬ 
ever,  a  whole  colony  of  them  taken  collectively  are 
only  a  feeble  folk.  The  animal  referred  to  is  what 
Bruce  calls  the  Ashkoko,  the  Ganam,  and  the  Web¬ 
ber.  It  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  but  it  was  not  till  March 
30,  1843,  that  it  was  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  of  Bombay, 
and  his  fellow-traveler,  Mr.  Smith,  having  found  it 
on  that  day  among  the  rocks  near  the  Convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  on  the  side  of  a  ravine  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Kedron.  The  Shaphan  is  the  Hyrax 
Syriacus.  It  belongs  t<  the  Pachydermata,  and  not 
like  the  rabbit  to  the  Rodents.  It  has  short  ears,  a 
pointed  snout,  small  black  naked  feet,  and  no  tail, 
(Dr.  John  Wilson:  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28,  29.) 

“  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats ;  and  the 
rooks  for  the  conies." — Ps.  civ.  18. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  animal  described 
under  A.  and  more  especially  to  No.  1. 

cony-burrow,  cony-gat,  s.  A  rabbit-hole. 

cony-fish,  coney-fish,  s.  The  Burbot,  Lota  vul¬ 
garis,  one  of  the  Gadidse.  The  name  cony-fish  is 
giveD  because  it  lurks  in  holes  like  a  rabbit.  [Lota.] 

COny-WOOl,  s.  The  “  wool  ”  or  fur  of  rabbits  ;  it 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

♦co’-ny-catgh,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cony,  and  catch.]  A 
cant  term  for  to  cheat. 

“  Take  heed  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you  oe  conycatched 
in  this  business.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

*c6-njf-catgh-er,  s.  [Eng.  cony  catch,  -er.]  A 
sharper. 


boil,  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 

TO 


conylene 

con  -jSfl-Sne,  s.  [Lat.  con (ium) ;  - yl ;  -ene  ] 

Chem.:  CsHu.  A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  azoconhydrine 
when  heated  to  90°.  Conylene  is  a  yellowish  oil, 
having  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odor,  boiling  at 
120°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Bromine  unites  with  it,  forming 
C8Hi4Br2. 

CO-ny  -zg,,  s.  [Lat,  conyza:  Gr.  konuza=&  strong 
smelling  plant,  Fleabane,  called  by  Linneeus  Conyza 
squamosa,  now  Inula  Conyza .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  the  type  of  the 
division  Conyzeee,  and  the  sub-division  Euconyze®. 
Conyza  camphoratta  and  C.  marilandica  give  out  a 
strong  smell  of  camphor. 

co-ny'-ze-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  conyza  (q.v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  As- 
teroideee. 

*COO  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  ced.]  [Ca(3),s.]  A  jackdaw 
or  a  chough. 

“  Coo,  byrde,  or  schowhe.  Monedula,  nodula.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

COO  (2),  s.  [Coo,  v.]  The  characteristic  noise 
made  by  pigeons  or  doves. 

“  The  trumpeter  and  laugher,  as  their  names  express, 
utter  a  very  different  coo  from  the  other  breeds.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 

coo,  v.  i.  [A  word  imitated  from  the  sound  of  the 
bird’s  voice.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  made  by  a 
dove  or  pigeon. 

“  The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  cooes." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  act  in  a  loving  way  toward  any  one ; 
to  show  affection. 

“  Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 

Billing  or  cooing  now.”  Byron. 

COOd-ie,  cud-ie,  s.  [Icel.  kutr=a  cask  for  liquor.] 
A  small  tub ;  a  wooden  vessel  with  an  upright  han¬ 
dle. 

“  Nor  kept  I  servants,  tales  to  tell, 

But  toom’d  my  coodies  a’  mysell.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  306. 

COO-ee',  s.  [A  word  imitated  from  the  sound.] 
The  cry  of  the  aboriginal  Australian  natives. 

c6o-ee’>  V.  i.  (Cooee,  v.]  To  call  or  cry  out  like 
the  Australian  aborigines. 

coof,  cufe,  s.  [Chuff.] 

1,  A  blockhead,  a  ninny.  (Scotch.) 

“I  started,  mutt’ring,  blockhead  !  coof  1" 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

2.  A  busybody. 

“  The  rest  seem  coofs  compar’d  with  my  dear  Pate.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  80. 

c6o'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  cry  or  note  of  pigeons  or  doves. 

“  Whirr  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of 
pigeons.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline ,  i.  2. 

t2.  Fig.:  A  fondling,  an  allurement;  an  invita¬ 
tion. 

“  Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee.” 

Young:  The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

cook  (l),*C0k e,v.t.&i.  [Lat.  coquo ;  Ger.  kochen ; 
Dan.  koge ;  Dut.  kooken.]  Cook,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  prepare  food  for  the  table,  by  boiling, 
roasting,  &c. ;  to  dress  meat,  vegetables,  &c. 

“  The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook'd." 

Massinger:  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  dress  or  prepare  for  any  purpose. 

“  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir:  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you 
are  well  cooked." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

2.  To  dress  up  or  prepare  so  as  to  present  a  false 
or  fraudulent  appearance  or  result ;  to  tamper  with, 
to  garble,  to  falsify. 

“  The  accounts  had  been  cooked  so  as  to  deceive  him.” — 
Diary  of  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Rose  (ed.  Vernon  Harcourt), 
ii.  13. 

U  To  cook  up  accounts:  To  prepare  such  by 
false  entries  in  order  to  produce  a  favorable 
impression.  To  cook  up  a  story. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  perform  the  office  or  duties  of  a 
cook. 

*cpok  (2 ),v.i.  [Imitated  from  the  voice  of  the 
bird.]  To  make  a  sound  like  a  cuckoo. 

“  Let  constant  cuckows  cook  on  every  side.” 

The  Silkwormes,  1,599. 
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CpOk  (3),  COUk,  v,  i.  [O.  Fr.  couquer=to  hide.] 

1.  To  appear  and  disappear  by  fits  and  starts. 

“  Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazle.” 

Burns:  Hallowe'en. 

2.  To  hide  one’s  self. 

“  All  closs  under  the  cloud  of  nicht  thou  coukks.” 

Kennedy:  Evergreen,  ii.  73,  st.  32. 

3.  To  cry  cook,  as  children  do  in  the  game  of  hide- 
and-seek. 

cpok  (4),  cooke,  v.  i.  [Icel.  koka= to  gulp ;  kok= 
the  gullet.]  To  take  a  long  drink  of  any  liquid. 

cpok  (1),  *COOke,  *coke,  s.  [A.  S  c6c ,  from  Lat. 
coquus.~\  One  who  prepares  food  for  the  table  by 
boiling,  roasting,  &c. 

“ .  .  .  one  mistress  Quickly  is  .  .  his  cook, 

.  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  2. 

cpok  (2),s.  [Cook  (2), v.]  The  sound  made  by 
the  cuckoo. 

Cpoked,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Cook  (1),  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Prepared  or  dressed  for  the  table. 

2.  Fig. :  Prepared  so  as  to  present  a  false  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  appearance ;  garbled,  falsified. 

fcpok-ee,  s.  [Eng.  cook;  fem.  suff.  -ee.]  A 
female  or  woman  cook. 

Cpoke’-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Cooke,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish-green  flexible  mineral, 
occurring  in  minute  scales,  and  in  slender,  some¬ 
times  vermicularly  bent,  six-sided  prisms.  The 
hardness  is  2’5,  the  specific  gravity  2’7.  Its  luster 
on  the  planes  of  cleavage  is  pearly.  Composition: 
Silica,  34'93 ;  alumina,  44’91 ;  lithia,  2’82 ;  potassa, 
2.57  ;  and  water,  13’41,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  found  at  Hebron  and  Paris,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  (Dana.) 

*Cpoke'-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  cook;  -ly.]  Like  a  cook; 
with  the  art  or  skill  of  a  cook. 

cpok'-er-^,  *cok-er-ie,  s.  [Eng  .cook;  - ery .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  cooking  or  dressing  food  for  the 
table. 

“  .  .  .  so  rare  a  dish. 

Which  needs,  being  recking  hot,  no  cookery.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  9,  8.  67. 

2.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  cook:  the  art  of 
dressing  and  preparing  food  for  the  table  by  cook¬ 
ing. 

“ .  .  .  the  most  exquisite  cookery  of  France  .  .  .” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*3-  A  dainty  or  tasty  dish. 

“  .  .  .  cookeries  were  provided  in  order  to  tempt  his 
palate.” — North:  Life  of  Ld.  Guilford,  ii.  205.  {Davies.) 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  dressing  anything  up,  as 
news,  accounts,  &c.,  so  as  to  present  a  false  appear¬ 
ance  ;  garbling,  falsifying,  tampering  with. 

“ .  .  .  that  art  of  cookery,  which  our  brother  news¬ 
mongers  so  much  excel  in.” — Tatler,  No.  11. 

cpok  -house,  s.  [Eng.  cook,  and  house."] 

Naut.:  The  galley;  an  erection  on  a  ship’s  deck 
containing  the  caboose  or  cooking  apparatus. 

cpok'-I-g,,  s.  [Named  after  the  immortal  navi¬ 
gator  Capt.  James  Cook,  who  was  born  of  humble 
arentage  at  Marton,  six  miles  from  Stockton-on 
ees,  England,  on  Oct.  27,1728,  and  was  killed  at 
Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Feb.  14, 1779.1 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Aurantiace® ;  that 
to  which  the  orange  belongs.  It  consists  of  small 
trees  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves.  Cookia  punc¬ 
tata  bears  an  eatable  fruit  called  Wampee,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  It  is  esteemed  as  food 
in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Wampee. 

CQOk  -Ie,  cpok’-^,  s.  [Dut.  koekje= a  little  cake, 
dimin.  of  koek=  a  cake.]  A  kind  of  small  sweet  cake 
for  eating  at  tea. 

“Muckle  obliged  to  ye  for  your  cookies,  Mrs.  Short¬ 
cake.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

cpok'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cook  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  dressing  or  preparing  food  for  the 
table  by  boiling,  roasting,  &c. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  a  cook. 

COOking-range,  s.  An  arrangement  for  cooking 

purposes,  in  which  the  grate,  oven,  boiler,  &c.,  are 
ranged  in  a  row,  and  set  in  brickwork  within  the 
fireplace. 


cool-wort 

COOking-StOVe,  s.  A  structure,  usually  of  iron, 
containing  a  fuel-chamber  and  ovens,  with  holes 
into  which  pots  may  be  set  to  boil  the  contents. 

cpok '-maid,  s.  [Eng.  cook,  and  maid.]  A  maid 
or  female  servant  who  prepares  food  for  the  table 
by  cooking. 

.  .  Sisly,  the  cook-maid,  .  .  .” — Goldsmith:  The 
Bee,  No.  VIII. 

cpok'-r6om,  s.  [Eng.  cook,  and  room.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  A  kitchen.  . 

2.  Naut. :  The  galley  of  a  ship ;  a  room  ,n  which 
the  food  is  prepared  for  the  crew ;  a  cookhouse. 

.  .  iu  all  their  ships  the  cook-rooms  are  built  in 
their  forecastles,  .  .  .” — Raleigh:  Essays. 

c6ol,  *cole,  *coole,  *coule,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  c6l; 
Dut.  koel;  Dan.  kOl,  kOlig= cool,  chilly;  Icel.  kul— a 
cold  breeze;  Sw .kylig;  Ger.  fttiM=cooi.]  [Cold.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Slightly  or  moderately  cold ;  of  a  temperature 
between  hot  and  cold. 

“  Coolde  ( Cole  or  sumwhat  colde  It).  Algidus."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Cooling ;  affording  a  degree  of  coolness. 

“To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  coole ?" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  63. 

3.  Not  retaining  or  causing  heat;  light. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons  : 

(1)  Not  excited  by  passion  or  feeling;  not  ardent 
or  eager;  quiet,  unexcited,  deliberate,  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  calm. 

“  Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.” 

Shakespeare. 

(2)  Slightly  cold  or  reserved  in  manner ;  chilling, 
frigid. 

(3)  Impudent,  presuming.  (Colloquial.) 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Presenting  an  appearance  of  coolness- 

*(2)  Dispirited,  downcast. 

“  Then  comford  he  caght  in  his  cole  hert.” 

Destr.  of  Troy,  9,255. 

(3)  Deliberate ;  not  done  or  determined  on  hastily. 

(4)  Manifesting  coolness  or  frigidity  of  feeling; 
repellant. 

(5)  Impudent,  presuming.  (Colloquial.) 

Ii  (1)  A  cool  card:  An  impudent,  self-possessedi 
fellow,  whom  nothing  can  put  out  of  countenance. 

(Slang.) 

(2)  Used  of  money;  implying  a  large  sum. 
(Dickens :  Great  Expectations,  ch.  lvii.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Coolness  ;  moderate  temperature. 

“  They  that  wolde  ride  in  the  cole  of  the  mornynge.” — 
Merlin,  I.  ii.  191. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cool,  cold, 
and  frigid :  “In  the  natural  sense,  cool  is  simply 
tho  absence  of  warmth ;  cold  and  frigid  are  posi¬ 
tively  contrary  to  warmth  ;  the  former  in  regard  to- 
objects  in  general,  the  latter  to  moral  objects:  in. 
the  physical  sense  the  analogy  is  strictly  preserved. 
With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free¬ 
dom  from  agitation,  which  is  a  desirable  quality. 
Coolness  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolness  in  an 
argument,  are  alike  commendable.  As  cool  and 
cold  respect  the  affections,  the  cool  is  opposed  to 
the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warmhearted,  the  frigid 
to  the  animated :  the  former  is  but  a  degree  of  the 
latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool ;  an  embrace 
to  be  cold;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Coolness  is  an 
enemy  to  social  enjoyments;  coldness  is  an  enemy 
to  every  moral  virtue :  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of 
character.  Coolness  is  engendered  by  circumstances : 
it  supposes  the  previous  existence  of  warmth; 
coldness  lies  often  in  the  temperament,  or  is  engen¬ 
dered  by  habit;  it  is  always  something  vicious; 
frigidity  is  occasional,  and  is  always  a  defect. 
Trifling  differences  produce  coolness  sometimes  be¬ 
tween  the  best  friends  :  trade  sometimes  engenders- 
a  cold  calculating  temper-  in  some  minds ;  those 
who  are  remarkable  for  apathy  will  often  express 
themselves  with  frigid  indifference  on  the  most 
important  subjects.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  cool  and  dispassion¬ 
ate,  see  Dispassionate. 

fcool-headed,  a.  Deliberate,  calm,  self-pos¬ 
sessed  ;  not  hasty  or  easily  excited. 

“The  old,  coolheaded,  general  law,  .  .  .” — Burke:  Lett, 
to  the  Sher.  of  Bristol. 

cool-tankard,  s.  A  cooling  beverage  composed 
of  ale,  wine,  lemon-juice,  spices,  and  borage  or 
other  herbs. 

cool-wort,  s. 

Bot.:  In  this  country  the  popular  name  of  a  saxi- 
fragaceous  plant,  Tiarella,  cordifolia,  the  properties- 
of  which  are  diuretic  and  tonic.  It  is  prepared  bv- 
the  Shakers.  ( Ogilvie .) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cffr,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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cool,  *colen,  *colyn,  v.  t.  &  L  [A.  S.  c6lian=to 
be  or  become  cool;  O.  S.  k6l6n;  M.  H.  Ger.  kuolen; 
Dut.  koelen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  make  cool,  to  allay  or  moderate  heat;  to 
■reduce  to  a  temperature  between  hot  and  cold. 

“  Colyn  or  kelyn.  Frigefacio .” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  afford  coolness  or  shelter  from  the  heat. 

“  Ye  shady  beeches,  and  ye  cooling  streams.” 

Pope:  Pastorals ;  Summer,  13. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  things :  To  moderate  or  calm  excitement, 
passion,  or  zeal ;  to  quiet,  to  calm,  to  appease,  to 

allay. 

“  .  .  .  it  might  have  cooled  their  zeal.” — Swift. 
t2.  Of  persons :  To  calm,  to  moderate  the  excite¬ 
ment  or  ardor  of. 

“  The  Yorke  shire  menne,  beyng  glad  of  this  small  vie- 
tory,  were  well  cooled  .  .  .” — Hall :  Edw.  IV.,  an.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  cool ;  to  grow  less  hot ;  to  lose 
heat. 

‘‘Come,  who  is  next?  Our  liquor  here  cools.” — Ben 
Jonson. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  To  become  less  impassioned  or 
ardent ;  to  become  cool  or  reserved  in  manner ;  to 
calm  down. 

“Thou  hast  described 
A  hot  friend  cooling  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

2.  Of  things :  To  moderate,  to  be  appeased  or 
calmed ;  to  lose  strength  or  force. 

“Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently  felt  to  the 
royal  house  had  cooled  during  the  long  absence  of  two 
sovereigns.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

cooled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cool,v.] 
cool -er,  s.  [Eng.  cool ;  -erf] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Anything  which  cools  or  abates  heat. 

[II.  I-] 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  allays  excitement,  pas¬ 
sion,  or  zeal. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
abate  heat  or  excitement  in  the  blood. 

“  .  .  .  coolers  and  restoratives  are  necessary.” — Pen¬ 

nant:  Zoiil.  The  Goat. 

2.  Brewing:  A  large  vat,  relatively  broad  and 
shallow,  in  which  the  beer  is  cooled.  Mechanical 
appliances  are  sometimes  used  to  expedite  the  pro¬ 
cess.  {Knight.) 

3.  Domestic: 

(1)  An  ice-chest  or  safe  for  viands  in  hot  weather. 

(2)  A  tin  vessel  with  lid,  faucet,  and  non-conduct¬ 
ing  jacket,  for  containing  ice-water.  {Knight.) 

4.  Sugar-making :  A  trough  in  which  condensed 
cane-juice  from  kettles  or  vacuum-pans  is  placed  to 
crystallize.  {Knight.) 

III.  Figuratively ' 

( U.  S.  Colloq.) :  A  calaboose  or  police  station. 

coo'-lie,  c6o  -ly  (pi.  coolies),  s.  [Mahratta,  &c., 
kolee  {koli)=a  fisherman,  a  hunter,  a  particular 
caste.  {Molesworth.)  Hind,  kuli—  a  laborer.  There 
is  also  an  aboriginal  tribe  called  Coles  in  the  north 
of  Orissa.]  Originally  a  name  derived  from  an 
Indian  hill  or  jungle  aboriginal  tribe,  members  of 
which  occasionally  took  service  with  Europeans  in 
India  as  laborers  or  porters;  hence  a  laborer  in  or 
from  India,  or  from  any  part  of  the  East.  Thus 
there  are  Chinese  “coolies  ”  in  Demarara,  the  West 
Indies,  and  elsewhere.  (Till  lately  Angio-Indian, 
now  used  as  an  English  word.) 

COOl  -In,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Ir.  &  Gael,  coillcam— 
to  blindfold.]  A  sport  of  great  antiquity  still 
retained  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  (See  a 
description  in  Jamieson.) 

“The  bread  and  cheese  of  the  Coolin  are  next  divided 
and  eaten  .  •  .” — Clan-Albin ,  i.  122-3. 
cool’-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cool,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  cool. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  cool  or  of  losing 
heat. 

“  .  .  .  where  this  medium  is  absent  no  cooling  could 
occur.”— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  4. 

cooling-board,  s.  A  light  wicker  frame  or  per¬ 
forated  board,  with  a  head-rest,  used  by  undertakers 
to  lay  a  corpse  upon  until  animal  heat  is  extinct, 
preparatory  to  embalming  or  arranging  for  sepul¬ 
ture. 


cooling  card,  s.  A  phrase  probably  borrowed 
from  primero,  or  some  other  game  in  which  money 
was  staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  decisive  as  to 
cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary.  Hence,  fig., 
something  to  damp  or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an 
expectant.  {Nares.) 

“There  all  is  marr’d;  there  lies  a  cooling  card.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 
cooling- floor,  s.  A  large  shallow  tank  in  which 
wort  is  cooled.  {Knight.) 
coolis,  S.  [CtJLLICB.] 

cool-ish,  a.  [Eng.  cool ;  -ish.]  Rather  cool. 

“.  .  .  the  nights  began  to  grow  a  little  codish  at  this 

time  of  the  year.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

cool  -ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  cool;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  cool  manner  or  state;  without  heat  or 
sharp  cold. 

2.  Lightly ;  not  so  as  to  cause  heat. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  cool,  calm,  or  deliberate  manner ;  without 
heat,  passion,  or  ardor ;  deliberately,  calmly. 

“  Motives  that  address  themselves  coolly  to  our  reason, 

.  .  .” — Atterbury. 

2.  In  a  cool  or  rather  cold  manner;  without 
warmth  or  cordiality. 

3.  In  a  cool  or  impudent  manner ;  with  effrontery. 
"  ,  .a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly 

declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  business,  .  .  .” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Somewhat  cool ;  coolish. 

“  Keeping  my  sheep  among  the  coolly  shade. 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout,  58. 

cool  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  cool;  -ness.'] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cool ;  a  gen¬ 
tle  cold ;  a  moderate  degree  of  temperature  between 
hot  and  cold. 

“The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Calmness,  deliberation ;  freedom  from  excite¬ 
ment  or  haste. 

“  .  .  .  we  have  the  expertness  and  coolness  of  vet¬ 
erans.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Frigidity,  want  of  cordiality  in  manner  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  indifference. 

“ .  .  .  coolness  had  arisen  between  us.”— Melmoth, 
Cicero,  bk.  i.,  lett.  iv. 

3.  Extreme  self-possession  bordering  on  insolence ; 
unabashed  impudence ;  effrontery. 

*c6ol  -rife,  *cooll-riff,  a.  [Cauldkife.] 

1.  Lit. :  Cool,  cold ;  feeling  a  tendency  to  cold. 

“  And  fain,  fain  was  she  of  the  coollriff  shade.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  27. 

2.  Fig. :  Cool,  cold,  indifferent. 

♦cool'-stock,  s.  [Eng.  cole,  as  in  colewort  (?), 

and  sfocfc.J  Colewort.  ( Wright.) 

*coolth,  s.  [Eng.  cool,  and  suff.  -th.  Cf.  warmth.] 
Coolness. 

“ .  .  .  seated  themselves  out  of  doors  .  .  .  for 
coolth  and  chat.” — Madame  D’A?'blay:  Diary,  ii.  77. 
coom  (1),  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 

1.  The  wooden  frame  used  in  building  the  arch  of 
a  bridge ;  centering. 

“  .  .  .  the  frame,  or  coom,  on  which  it  was  raised, 
.  .  .” — P.  Inveresk:  Loth.  Statist.  Acc.,  xvii.  8. 

2.  The  lid  of  a  coffin,  from  its  being  arched, 
coom-ceil’d,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  garret-room, 

of  which  the  ceiling  receives  its  peculiar  form  from 
that  of  the  rafters  and  crossbeams,  within  which 
the  lath  and  plaster  extend  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
arch. 

c6om  (2),  s.  [Fr.  <Scwme=foarn,  dross.] 

*1.  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven’s  mouth. 
{Philips.) 

2.  A  term  applied  to  refuse  matters,  such  as  soot, 
smoke-black,  coal-dust,  the  mold  which  forms  on 
some  liquids,  the  drip  of  journal-boxes,  naves  of 
wheels,  &c.  {Knight.) 

3.  The  dust  which  falls  from  large  coals.  (Scotch.) 
T[  Smiddy  room:  The  ashes  of  a  blacksmith’s 

furnace. 

c6omb  (1),  comb  {b  silent),  *coome,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Fr.  comble—a  heaping,  from  Lat.  cum- 
ulus=a  heap;  cumulo=to  heap  up.  (Skeat.)]  A 
measure  for  corn,  containing  four  bushels  or  half  a 
quarter. 

coomb  (2),  coombe  {b  silent),  combe,  s.  [Wei. 
cwm  (pron.  koom)=a  hollow  between  two  hills,  a 
dale ;  Corn,  cum;  Ir.  cumar=  a  valley.  {Skeat.)]  A 
valley  between  hills,  a  dell,  a  dale;  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  the  bosom  of  a  hill,  having  a  semicircular 
form. 

“  The  dark  cock  bayed  above  the  coomb.” 

Queen’s  Wake,  p.  228. 


*coome,  s.  [Coomb  (1),  s.'| 

coom  -le,  s.  [A  West  African  word.]  A  large 
present,  in  place  of  customs’  duty,  demanded  by 
the  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  Bonny  and  other  South 
African  rivers,  from  supercargoes  of  ships,  for  the 
permission  to  trade  with  the  natives.  {Ogilvie.) 

efiom-jf,  a.  [Eng.  coom  (2),s. ;  -y.]  Begrimed 
with  the  dust  of  coals,  soot,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  my  lingers  are  coomy .” — The  Entail,  ii.  22. 
coon,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  raccoon  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

ZoOl. :  A  raccoon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

Slang:  A  name  bestowed  upon  a  negro.  _  [The 
term  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  reference  being  to  the  noctur¬ 
nal  habits  of  the  negro.] 

][  A  gone  coon:  A  person  hopelessly  lost  or 
ruined.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

“  If  you  start  in  any  business  with  an  empty  pocket, 
you  are  a  gone  coon.” — Reade:  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

coon  can,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  game 
at  cards,  the  object  to  be  attained  in  wliich  is  the 
formation  of  combinations  of  “  fours,”  “threes” 
and  “  straights  ”  of  the  same  suit. 
c6on’-da,  coon’-dl,  s.  [A  Senegal  word  (?).] 
coonda-oil,  coondi-oil,  s.  The  oil  of  Carapa 
guineensis,  a  tree  of  the  order  Moliaceee,  growing  in 
Senegal.  It  is  closely  akin  to  C.  auianensis,  from 
Guiana,  which  yields  the  Carap  or  Crab  oil.  {Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

coop  (1),  s.  [Cop.]  A  small  heap  or  mound, 
coop  (2),  *cupe,  coup,  s.  [A.  S.  ct/pa= a  basket; 
Dut.  kuip= a  tub;  Ger.  Jcufe= a  coop,  a  tub;  Icel. 
fciipa=acup,  a  bowl,  a  basin;  O.  H.  Ger.  chuofa ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  kuofe,  from  Lat.  cupa;  Fr.  cuve—s.  tub, 
a  vat.  Cf.  Gr.  kupe=  a  hole,  a  hut.  {Skeat.)] 

1.  A  cage  or  pen  for  birds  formed  of  a  box  of 
boards  grated,  barred,  or  wired  on  one  side.  It  is 
generally  used  to  keep  fowls  in  while  being  fattened, 
or  while  traveling. 

“  The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord.” 

Cowper:  The  Castaway. 

f2.  A  cage  or  pen  for  animals. 

3.  A  barrel  or  cask  for  liquor.  _ 

4.  An  apparatus  made  of  wicker-work  used  for 
catching  fish. 

5.  A  coop-cart  (q.  v.). 

“  Coops  an’  carts  were  unco  rare.” 

Piper  of  Peebles ,  p.  6. 

coop-cart,  coup-cart,  cowp-cart,  s.  A  close 

cart  for  manure,  liquids,  &c. 
coop,  v.  t.  [Coop,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  confine  in  a  coop  ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pen. 

2.  To  cooper ;  to  hoop  round. 

“  He  coopit  a  coggie  for  our  gudwife, 

And,  heigho!  but  he  coopit  it  braw.” 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  54. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  confine  or  shut  up  in  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
crowd.  (Generally  followed  by  up  in  or  up  within.) 

“The  Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space, 
.  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  cramp,  to  confine,  to  narrow. 

“  The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  .  .  .  coops 
the  understanding  up  within  narrow  bounds,  .  .  .” — 

Locke. 

efioped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coop,  u.] 
coop-ee  ,  s.  [Fr.  coupi.]  A  step  or  movement  in 
dancing.  [Coupee.] 

coop'-er,  *coup'-er,  s.  [Eng.  coop,  v. ;  -er.  M. 
Ger.  kiifer ;  Dut.  kuiper.) 

1.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  and  repair 
casks,  barrels,  tubs,  &c. 

“  The  couper’s  house  is  heelde  by  hooping  fattes.” 

Gascoigne:  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  a  beverage  composed  of 
stout  and  porter  in  equal  proportions.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  custom  at  breweries  of 
allowing  the  coopers  each  day  a  certain  quantity  of 
stout  and  porter,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  before  drinking. 

][  The  tight-cooper,  as  also  the  wet-cooper,  makes 
casks  for  "holding  liquid,  and  is  the  representative 
of  the  first  inventor.  The  dry-cooper  makes  casks 
for  goods  not  in  a  liquid  state,  such  as  flour,  rice, 
dried  fruits,  soda,  &c.  The  white-cooper  makes  but¬ 
ter  casks,  tubs,  pails,  and  churns,  and  combines  in 
some  measure  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  two 
elder  brothers.  A  cooper-in-general  is  seldom  a 
skilled  workman,  but  a  jobber  and  mender  of  other 
men’s  work.  {Weale.) 

cooper’s  hammer,  s.  A  hammer  with  a  narrow 
peen,  whose  length  is  in  the  plane  of  the  motion  of 
the  hammer;  used  for  battering  and  flaring  an  iron 
hoop  to  fit  the  bulge  of  a  cask.  Also  called  a  flue- 
hammer. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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COOper’8  plane,  s.  A  long  plane  set  in  slanting 
position,  sole  upward,  upon  which  staves  are 
jointed.  A  jointer.  Planes  and  shaves  are  or  may 
be  used  in  smoothing  the  work, 
cooper’s  wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Alphitonia  excelsa,  one  of  the  Rhamnads. 
coop  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Coopeb,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  operate  on  in  the  manner  of  a 
cooper. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
a  cooper;  to  make  and  repair  casks,  barrels,  tubs, 
&c. 

coop  -er-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  cooper;  -ape.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  cooper. 

.  2.  A  place  where  the  trade  or  business  of  a  cooper 
is  carried  on ;  a  place  for  the  manufacture  and 
repairs  of  casks,  barrels,  <fcc. 

“Warehouses,  soap-walks,  cooperages,  &c." —  De  Foe: 
Tour  through  Great  Britain,  i.  26.  {Davies.) 

3.  The  price  paid  for  work  done  by  a  cooper, 
co-op -er-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  coopirer 
=to  work  together,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  coopero:  co  = 
con  =  with,  together,  and  opero  =  to  work ;  opus  = 
work.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Operating  or  working  together  with ; 
cooperating. 

“  Bounded  and  conditioned  by  coOperant  Reason,  .  .” 

— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  130-1. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  cooperating  agent;  one  who  or 
that  which  cooperates  with  another  for  a  common 
end. 

“  .  .  .  no  cause  thereof  nor  cooperant  thereto.” — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  383. 

co-op’-er-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co  =  con  =  with,  and 
Lat.  operatus,  pa.  par.  of  operor  =  to  work ;  opus  = 
work ;  Ital.  cooperare ;  Sp.  cooper ar;  Fr.  coopirer .] 

1.  Of  persons:  To  act  or  operate  conjointly  with 
others  for  a  common  end ;  to  labor  in  conjunction 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  advantage. 

^  "...  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to  cooperate  with 

Spaniards  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Of  things :  To  concur  or  unite  in  producing  the 
same  effect,  or  in  promoting  the  same  object.  (Gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
assisted.) 

“  Nature  and  habit  cooperating  .  .  — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*(a)  Followed  by  to  before  the  end  in  view. 

(6)  Followed  by  in. 

3.  To  contribute  to. 

“  Bring  all  your  lutes  and  harps  of  heav’n  and  earth  ; 
Whate’er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth.” 

Crashaw:  The  Name  above  Every  Name. 

co-op  -er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s,  [Cooperate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  laboring  together  with 
others  for  a  common  end ;  cooperation. 

co-op-er-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cooper  at  io;  Fr.  coop¬ 
eration  ;  Sp.  cooperacion.)  [Cooperate.] 

I.  Ordinai-y  Language: 

1.  Of  persons:  The  act  of  laboring  together  with 
others  for  a  common  end;  conjoint  or  concurrent 
labor  or  efforts. 

“.  .  .  zealous  and  strenuous  cooperation.” — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Of  things:  Concurrence  in  producing  the  same 
effect  or  in  promoting  the  common  advantage. 

II.  Political  Economy : 

1.  Definition :  The  combined  action  of  numbers  of 
persons.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  simple  cooperation, 
when  several  individuals  help  each  other  in  the 
same  employment,  and  complex  cooperation,  when 
they  do  so  in  different  employments. 

2.  Hist. :  The  pioneer  of  cooperation  in  this  country 
was  Robert  Owen  For  some  details  of  his  views  and 
work  see  Communism  Though  his  great  philan¬ 
thropic  projects  only  partly  succeeded,  yet  they  sug¬ 
gested  cooperation.  Not  that  the  idea  was  really 
new ;  it  hac  been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in 
most  countries.  It  is  a  form  of  partnership.  It  may 
be  of  two  kinds,  cooperation  in  production  and  coop¬ 
eration  in  distribution.  During  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  the 
equivalent  of  $600,000  to  encourage  cooperation,  a 
commission  being  appointed  to  distribute  the  sum 
among  workmen  desirous  of  rising  to  the  level  of 
capitalists  About  300  cooperative  societies  at  once 
sprung  into  existence,  100  of  them  in  Paris,  the  rest 
in  the  provinces,  all  of  which  became  extinct  within 
twenty  years,  except,  it  is  believed,  about  twenty. 
Most  of  the  twenty,  however,  rose  to  prosperity,  as 
did  others  to  a  larger  extent  which  had  not  obtained 
government  assistance.  The  movement  spread  to 
Germany,  but  few  of  the  cooperative  societies  there 
are  for  production ;  nor  are  there  many  of  this  type 
in  England.  Cooperation  in  production  exists  as 


yet  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  different  with 
cooperation  in  distribution.  This  is  designed  to 
save  the  retail  profits  by  dispensing  with  the  middle¬ 
men.  Cooperation  in  distribution  has  taken  root 
also  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  but 
has  not  made  any  startling  strides  in  this  country. 
Cooperation  in  production  has  several  noted  exam¬ 
ples  still  in  operation. 

co-op  -er-at-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  co,  and  Eng.  opera¬ 
tive  (q.  v.).]  Laboring  conjointly  or  concurrently 
with  others  for  a  common  end,  or  the  promotion  of 
the  common  advantage. 

“  The  same  hath  reason  made  so  agreeable,  so  obeysant, 
so  frendly,  and  cooperative.” — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  622. 

cooperative  society,  s.  A  society  designed  for 
cooperative  purposes.  [Cooperation.] 

cooperative-stores,  s.  pi.  Stores  established  on 
the  plan  of  joint-stock  associations. 

co-op  -er-at-or.  s.  [Lat.  c-  ‘operator ;  Fr.  coop- 
erateur ;  Sp,  cooperador ;  Ital.  cooper atore.]  [Co¬ 
operate.]  One  who  labors  with  another  for  a 
common  end,  or  the  promotion  of  the  common 
advantage. 

coop -er-Iiig,  a.&s.  [Eng.  cooper;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Following  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
a  cooper. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  cooper; 
the  art  or  business  of  manufacturing  and  repairing 
casks,  barrels,  tubs,  &c.,  and  all  kinds  of  circular 
or  elliptic  wooden  vessels  bound  together  by  hoops. 

c6-op-er-to  -rl-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

Arch. :  The  roof  of  a  building.  (  Weale.) 

fcoop  -er-y,  *cdo -per-Ie,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 

cooper;  -y.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  cooper. 

2.  A  place  where  cooper’s  work  is  done;  a  cooper¬ 
age. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trade  of  a 
cooper ;  of  the  nature  of  cooper’s  work. 

fco-opt',  v.  t.  [Fr.  coopter,  from  Lat.  coopto=  to 
elect  into  a  body.]  To  elect  into  any  body ;  to  coOp- 

tate. 

*co-op  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cooptatus,  pa.  par.  of 
coopto= to  elect  into  a  body:  co=c<m=with.  to¬ 
gether,  and  opto— to  choose.]  To  choose  or  elect 
into  any  body.  . 

co-op-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  cooptation;  Ital.  coopt a- 
zione;  Sp.  cooptacion,  from  Lat.  cooptatio—wa 
electing  into  a  body ;  coopto—  to  elect  into  a  body.] 

*1.  The  act  of  choosing  or  selecting ;  choice,  selec¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  first  election  and  coGptation  of  a  friend,  .  .  .” 
— Howel:  Letters,  bk.  i,,  §  6,  Lett.  20. 

2.  The  act  of  electing  or  assuming  into  a  body  or 
office  by  the  members  of  that  body,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  person  is  elected  fellow  of  a  college  or 
society  by  the  existing  body  of  fellows, 

“  .  .  .  two  were  chosen  by  suffrage,  and  three  by  co¬ 
optation.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Soman  Hist. 

co-or-dain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=«m=with,  and 
Eng.  ordain  (q.  v.).]  To  ordain  or  appoint  together 
or  at  the  same  time. 

co-or -dln-an$e,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
ordinance  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  ordinance. 

co-or  -dln-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co—con;  Lat. 
ordinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ordino=to  arrange  in  order 
or  rank;  ordo=an  order.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Holding  the  same  rank  ;  not  sub¬ 
ordinate;  of  equal  rank  or  authority. 

“Whether  there  was  one  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
whole  world,  or  many  coordinate  powers,  presiding  over 
each  country,  climate  or  particular  place.” — Law:  Theory 
of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Biol. :  Of  the  same  order,  of  the  same  rank ;  not 
subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  but  standing  on 
the  same  level. 

“  The  coordinate,  like  other  movements  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  passions  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  196. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  used  in  the  explanation  of 
clauses  doubtful  in  their  meaning  wherever  occur¬ 
ring.  If  two  clauses  are  equally  governed  by  a  third 
one,  the  two  are  said  to  be  coordinate  to  each  other, 
or  simply  coordinate. 

IT  Coordinate  in  this  sense  is  opposed  to  subordin¬ 
ate,  which  is  the  term  used  when,  of  two  clauses,  one 
is  grammatically  governed  by  another.  ( Wharton.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom.,  Ctc.  (PI.) :  Two  lines,  generally  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  employed  to  fix  the  place  of 
any  point.  Thus  on  a  globe  parallels  of  latitude 


and  meridians  ct longitude  are  coordinates,  which, 
taken  together,  fix  with  nearly  mathematical  accu¬ 
racy,  the  position  of  any  place  on  the  globe,  and 
would  do  so  with  perfect  exactress  were  it  a  strictly 
geometrical  figure.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
angles  made  by  two  coordinates  be  right  angles, 
though  right  angles  are  most  commonly  employed 
as  most  convenient  for  use. 

U  The  reason  why  the  term  coordinate  was  given 
is  that  if  various  points  in  a  curve  be  fixed  by  such 
lines  the  several  points  of  the  curve  may  be  treated 
in  order.  Descartes  first  introduced  the  method  of 
fixing  the  position  of  a  point  or  series  of  points  in 
the  way  just  described.  It  is  now  continually  in  use. 
One  division  is  into  Rectilinear  and  Polar  Coordin¬ 
ates,  each  of  which,  again,  maybe  either  in  a  plane 
or  in  space. 

co-or  -din-ate,  v.  t.  [Coordinate,  a,  ■  To  make 
coordinate ;  to  arrange  in  proper  orders  and  classes’ 
to  adjust,  to  harmonize. 

“The  different  parts  of  each  being  must  be  coordinated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  total  being  possible.’ 

—  Watts. 

co  or  -din-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coordinate,!?.  ’ 
co-or -dm-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coordinate;  - ly 
In  a  coordinate  manner  or  degree';  without  subor¬ 
dination  ;  in  the  same  rank,  relation,  or  degree. 

co-or -dln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.,  coordinate ;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  coordinate,  or  of  the 
same  degree  or  rank ;  equality  of  rank  or  authority. 

co  or  -dln-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coordin¬ 
ate,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  coOr. 
dinate;  coordination. 

co-or-din-a  -tion,  s.  [Ital.  coordinazione ;  Sp. 

coordination.) 

1.  The  act  of  making  coordinate,  or  bringing  into 
a  state  of  equality  of  degree  or  rank;  the  act  of 
arranging  in  due  rank  and  order. 

“  The  coordination  of  muscular  movement  by  the  cere¬ 
bellum.” — Carpenter. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  coordinate  or  of 
equal  rank  and  authority. 

“.  .  .  a  rare  coordination  of  power  .  .” — Ilowel: 

Pre-eminence  of  Parliament. 

co-or  -dln-at-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  coOrdinat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Gram. :  Expressing  coordination, 
coos-er,  s.  [Courser.]  A  stallion.  (Scotch.) 
co  os  -sl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  Eng.  ossified 
(q.  v.).]  Ossified  together;  converted  into  bone; 
uniting  separate  portions  together. 

“The sacrum  is  not  completely  preserved,  three  coOssi- 
fied  centra  remain.” — Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  199  (1873). 

coot,  *coote  (1),  *cote  (1),  s.  [Dut.  Jcoet;  Wei. 
cwtiar=  a  bob-tailed  hen,  from  ewfa^short,  docked  ; 
civtan= to  dock,  and  iar=  a  hen;  cwtiad,  cwtyn=a. 
plover ;  Gael,  cut— a.  bob- tail,  cw#«cfo=short,  docked. 
(Skeat.)) 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  A  wading  bird,  Fulica  atra,  belonging  to  the 
family  Rallidae,  and  the  sub-family  Gallinulinee 
(Water  Hens).  The  head  and  neck  are  deep  black, 
the  upper  parts  slaty  black,  those  beneath  bluish 
ash,  the  bill  and  frontal  plate  white,  the  former 
with  a  slightly  roseate  hue,  iris  crimson,  feet  ash- 
colored  with  greenish  tinge  below  the  knee,  above 
it  yellow  or  greenish  red.  It  is  found  in  Britain, 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
throughout  Europe.  It  has  been  seen  also  in. 
Japan.  Its  appropriate  habitat  is  in  rushy  sheets 
of  water.  The  nest,  built  early  in  the  spring,  is 
made  of  rushes,  grasses,  &c.  It  deposits  from 
seven  to  ten  eggs  of  a  brownish  white  color,  spotted 
with  dark  brown. 

“Coote,  byrde.  Mergus,  fullica." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  A  common  name  in  the  United  States  for  all 
species  of  surf  ducks  or  scoters. 

2.  A  simpleton,  a  silly  fellow.  (Colloq.) 

*coote  (2),  *cote  (2),  s.  [Cot  (1),  s.] 

“  Coote,  lytylle  howse.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
coot'-er.s.  A  southern  negro  name  for  the  ter¬ 
rapin,  or  dry-land  tortoise. 

COOthay,  s.  [Native  Indian  name.] 

Fabric:  A  striped  satin  made  in  India.  (Knight.) 

cooth-ie,  a.  [Couth.]  Kind,  affectionate. 
(Scotch.) 

coot -le,  coot -y ,  a.  [Eng.  coot;  -ie,  -y.]  A  term 
applied  to  those  fowls  whose  legs  are  clad  with 
feathers. 

“  Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a’; 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw.” 

Burns:  Tam  Samson’s  Elegy. 

coot'-Ie,  S.  [Coodie.] 

1.  A  wooden  kitchen  dish. 

2.  A  bucket  shaped  like  a  barrel. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try',  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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cope-chisel 


♦cop  (l),*cope,  s.  [Cup.] 

cop  (2)  *coppe,  s.  [A.  S.  copp;  Dut.  kop;  O.  H. 
Lrer.  choph ;  Icel.  koppr ,*  Dan.  /cop,*  Sw .kopp.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  top  or  summit  of  anything;  the  extreme 
point.  Used— 

(1)  Of  a  hill,  a  house,  a  tree,  &c. 

“Thei  .  .  .  ledde  him  to  the  cop  of  the  hil.”— JFuciiffe: 
Luke  iv.  29. 


(2)  Of  the  head  of  a  man. 

“  Bi  the  coppe  he  him  nam .’’—Layamon,  i.  80. 

2.  A  tuft  on  the  heads  of  birds,  a  crest. 

3.  A  blow.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.:  A  merlon  or  portion  of  a  battlement. 

2.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  conical  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  spin¬ 
dle  or  tube  in  a  spinning-machine,  and  removable  by 
slipping  therefrom.  Also  called  coppin  (q.  v.). 

.  (2)  A  tube,  also  known  as  a  quill  (q.  v.),  for  wind¬ 
ing  silk  upon  in  given  lengths  for  market,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  skeins.  Being  hollow  it  maybe  placed 
on  the  spindle  or  skewer  of  any  winding-machine. 
The  silk  end  is  secured  in  a  slot,  as  in  the  case  of 
spools.  (Knight.) 

cop  (3 ),s.  [A  contraction  for  Eng.  copper  (?).]  A 
term  occurring  only  in  the  following  compound : 

cop-rose,  s.  A  poppy,  Papaver  Rhceas.  It  is 
called  also  Copper-rose  (q.  v.). 

cop  (4),  s.  In  the  United  States  a  familiar  name 
for  a  policeman.  [The  appellation  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  policemen  formerly 
wore  copper  badges.  But  there  are  two  other  ex¬ 
planations  offered.  First,  that  it  originated  in  the 
fact  that  the  chief  of  police  usually  has  the  letters 
C.  O.  P.  on  the  front  of  his  cap ;  and  second,  that 
the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
coup= a  sudden  stroke.] 

♦cop  (1),  v.  t.  [Cop(2),s.]  To  throw  at  the  head. 

“  I  could  have  cop't  them  at  their  pates.” 

Bloomfield:  The  Horkey.  ( Davies .) 

cop  (2),  v.  t.  [Probably  from  Fr.  coup= a  stroke.] 
To  catch.  (Slang.) 

co-pa  -hene,  s.  [Copaiba  Oil.] 

c6-pg,-hll-ene,  s.  [Copaiba  Oil.] 

cop-al-ba,  co-pal  -va,  ca-pi  -vl,s.  [Fr.  copalm; 
Sp.  copayba,  from  Port.  (Brazilian  Indian?)  cop¬ 
aiba.) 

Pharm. :  The  balsam  or  oleo-resin  obtained  from 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  Copaifera  multijuga 
and  other  species  of  Copaifera  (q.  v.).  Copaiba  is 
about  the  consistence  of  olive-oil,  light  in  color  and 
transparent,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  and  an  acrid 
aromatic  taste ;  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  benzene  ;  it  does  not  become  gelatinous 
when  heated  to  270°  Fahr.,  and  is  not  fluorescent. 
It  contains  a  resin,  Copaivic  acid,  and  an  essential 
oil.  Copaiba  oil.  It  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  magnesia  carbonate  when  heated,  and 
remains  transparent ;  it  is  said  that  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  contained  in  the  balsam  first  combines 
with  the  magnesia,  forming  a  hydrate  which  is 
soluble  in  the  resin.  Copaiba  acts  as  a  stimulant 
on  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  on  the  genito¬ 
urinary  organs.  It  is  also  a  powerful  diuretic. 


copaiba  balsam,  s.  An  oily,  resin  of  an  amber 
color ;  it  is  used  as  a  vehicle  in  oil-painting,  and 
also  as  a  varnish.  (Weale.)  ■ 

copaiba  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  colorless,  transparent,  mobile,  peculiar 
smelling  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  Copaiba  with 
water,  and  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  recti¬ 
fying.  It  boils  at  260°.  Its  optical  rotatory  power 
is  34T8°  to  the  left.  It  becomes  brown  and  viscid 
by  continued  boiling.  Chlorine  colors  it  yellow- 
green,  then  blue,  and  then  white  crystals  separate 
out.  Nitric  acid  heated  with  it  turns  it  into  a 
resin.  When  distilled  with  calcium  hypochlorite 
it  yields  chloroform.  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
is  passed  into  copaiba  oil,  it  precipitates  a  crystal¬ 
line  aydrochlorate,  called  also  Hydrochlorate  of 
Copahene  or  Copaivene  (CisH24'3HCl),  which  is 
obtained  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  in  trans¬ 
parent  prisms,  which  melt  at  77°,  and  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in 
ether.  A  liquid  substance  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  called  Hydrochlorate  of  Copahilene. 
It  is  a  black  viscid  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
copaiba  resin,  s.  [Copaivic  Acid.] 
cop-ai  -fe-ra,  s.  [Eng.  copai(ba) ;  Lat.  fero=to 
bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Csesalpinieee,  tribe  Cynometre®.  It  has  sometimes 
been  placed  among  the  Amyridace®.  The  calyx 
is  4-partite,  the  petals  0,  the  stamens  10,  decimate. 
The  ovary  has  two  ovules,  but  the  two-valved  fruit 
is  only  one-seeded.  Leaves  alternate;  pinnated 
leaflets,  sometimes  dotted.  Inflorescence  in  axillary 


and  terminal  spikes.  C.  Jacquini  or  officinalis  fur¬ 
nishes  the  West  Indian  Copaiva  balsam.  C.  Langs- 
dorfii  and  C.  coriacea,  with  various  other  species, 
are  said  to  furnish  the  Copaiva  balsam  of  Brazil. 
C.  pubiflora  and  bracteata,  Guiana  trees,  furnish  a 
very  tough  timber,  called  Purple  Heart,  well  fitted 
to  resist  the  discharges  of  artillery. 

cop-ai  -va,  s.  [Copaiba.] 

cop-ai  -vene,  s.  [Copaiba  Oil.] 

Cop-al’-vlc,  a.  [Eng.  copaiv(a) ;  and  suff.  -ic.) 
copaivic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Also  called  Copahuvic  acid.  A  crystal¬ 
line  resin,  which  exists  in  Copaiba  balsam.  It  is 
separated  by  dissolving  the  resins  which  remain 
after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off  in  aqueous  am¬ 
monia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a 
cool  place.  It  is  purified  by  washing  with  ether 
and  re-crystallizing  from  alcohol.  Copaivic  acid 
forms  colorless  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  which  are  decomposed  on  heating.  It  is  to 
have  the  formula  C20H32O2. 

CO-pal’,  s.  [Sp.  copal,  from  Mexican  copalli= 
resin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Chem.:  A  resin  produced  by  a 
plant,  Rhus  copallinum,  which  grows  in  Mexico.  It 
is  obtained  in  rounded,  nearly  transparent,  masses ; 
is  brittle  in  texture  and  colorless,  or  slightly 
yellow.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  and  is  made  into  varnish  by  mixing  in  a 
melted  state  with  oils.  Composition  :  Carbon,  78  to 
80’5  ;  hydrogen,  8’7  to  10'5 ;  oxygen,  9  to  10'7  per  cent. 

IT  (1)  Brazilian  copal:  “Copal”  flowing  from 
several  species  of  Hymen® a,  and  from  Trachy- 
lobium  Martianum. 

(2)  Indian  copal:  A  resin  obtained  from  Vateria 
indica.  It  is  called  in  England  Gum  anirni. 

(3)  Madagascar  copal :  Hymencea  verrucosa. 

(4)  Mexican  copal :  Hymencea  Conibaril. 

2.  Min. :  A  mineral  called  fossil  copal,  copaline, 
or  copalite.  [Copalite.] 

copal  varnish,  s.  A  varnish  made  from  copal. 
It  is  durable  and  brilliant,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments. 

co-pal’-ghe,  s.  [Mexican  or  Brazilian  (?).] 

copalche  bark,  s.  The  name  given  to  two  kinds 
of  bark  resembling  Cascarilla  (q.  v.).  They  are  the 
Brazilian  and  the  Mexican  Copalche  bark.  The 
former  is  from  Strychnos  pseudo-quina,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  Croton  pseudo-china. 

CO  -pal-Ine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  copal;  and  suff.  -ine.) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Copalite  (q.  v.). 

CO  -p<),l-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  copaly  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  combustible  mineral  of  a  yellow,  gray, 
or  brown  color.  It  resembles  copal  in  hardness, 
color,  luster,  transparency,  and  in  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Composition : 
Carbon,  85'7;  hydrogen,  11*4 ;  oxygen,  2’9=100.  It  is 
found  in  the  London  clay  of  Highgate,  on  which 
account  it  is  sometimes  called  Highgate  resin.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  East  Indies.  Copalite  is  called 
also  copaline  and  fossil  copal. 

cop-am’-rf,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  amry= 
ambry  (q.  v.).J  A  press  or  closet  for  keeping  cups, 
&c. 

“  A  langsald  bed,  a  copamry,  &  ane  schuring.” — Aberd. 
Reg. 

c5-par'-§?n-a-ry,  *c6-par-ggn-a-rie,s.  [Eng. 
coparcener ;  -y.)  Joint  succession  or  inheritance  in 
any  estate  ;  a  partnership  in  heirship. 

“  In  descent  to  all  the  daughters  in  coparcenary 
.  .  .” — Hale:  History  of  Common  Law. 

co-par'-gen-er,  *co-par  -gin-er,  s.  [Pref.  co= 

con,  and  Eng  .parcener  (q.  v.).]  One  who  has  part 
or  share  with  another ;  a  coheir  to  an  estate ;  a  co¬ 
partner. 

“  These  coheirs  are  then  called  coparceners ;  or,  for 
brevity,  parceners  only.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xii. 

co-par’-gen-y,  *c6-par'-gen-ie,  s.  [A  short¬ 
ened  form  of  coparcenary  (q.  v.).]  An  equal  share, 
as  of  copartners ;  coparcenary.  (Philips.) 

“They  were  to  hold  the  same  in  coparcenie  with  the 
French  Protestants.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  VIII.  ii.  43. 
(Davies.) 

♦c5-part’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  part 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  share  or  participate  in. 

“Wretched  to  be,  when  none  coparts  our  grief.” — Web¬ 
ster. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sympathize. 

“  .  .  .  will  you  copart  with  me  in  this  my  dejected- 

nesse?” — Heywoodr.  Royal  King. 

♦co-part’-ment,  s.  [Compartment.]  A  com¬ 
partment. 


tco-part'-ner,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  part¬ 
ner  (q.  v.).l 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  with  others  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  common  stock ;  one  concerned  jointly  with 
others  in  carrying  on  any  enterprise ;  a  partner  or 
associate  in  any  transaction. 

“ .  .  .  copartner  with  the  soul  in  creation,  redemp¬ 
tion,  sanctification,  .  .  .” — Hall:  Serm.  at  Exeter. 

2.  One  who  shares  or  participates  in  (Followed 
by  of.) 

“ .  .  .  make  those  whom  he  addresses  copartners  of 
his  thoughts.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (8d  ed.),  vii. 
129-30. 

co-part’-ner-shlp,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
partnership  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  state  of  being  copartner  or  of  having  an 
equal  or  joint  share  with  others  in  any  business  or 
affair;  partnership. 

"...  close  copartnership  in  Government.” — Burke: 
Regicide  Peace,  lett.  4. 

*2.  Joint  succession  or  inheritance  of  an  estate ; 
joint  heirship ;  coparcenary. 

“  .  .  .  the  daughters  equally  succeeded  to  their  father 
as  in  copartnership.” — Hale. 

f3.  Those  who  are  copartners  in  any  business  or 
concern. 

CO-part'-ner-f,  s.  [Eng.  copartner ;  -y.)  The 
state  of  being  a  copartner ;  copartnership. 

*c5 -pa-tain,  a.  [A  word  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  only  found  in  the  passage  here  quoted.  The 
etymology  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  probably 
Mid.  Eng.  cop= top,  summit.]  Probably  high-raised, 
peaked,  or  pointed. 

If  A  copatain  hat:  A  sugar-loaf  hat.  [Copple- 
TANK.] 

“A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak  !  and 
a  copatain  hat  I" — Shakesp.:  Tam.  of  Shrew,  v.  1. 

fco  pat’-rl-ot,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  pat¬ 
riot  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  patriot. 

cop-ay -va,  s.  [Copaiba.] 

*cope(l),s.  [Cup.] 

cope  (2),  *coope,  *kope,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
Cap  and  Cape  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Any  covering  for  the  head.  [Cap.] 

2.  A  cloak,  a  cape. 

“  In  kirtles  and  in  copes  riche 
They  weren  clothed.”  Gower,  ii.  46. 

+3.  The  top  or  summit  of  anything.  [Cop.] 
“Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope.” 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 

♦II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Anything  spread  over  or  covering  the  head,  as 
a  cloud. 

“This  his  .  .  .  her  reiny  cope  did  upon.” 

Gower,  ii.  10L 

2.  Tbe  arch  or  canopy  of  heaven. 

“ .  .  .  nor  only  Paradise, 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  heaveu  perhaps,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

3.  The  roof  of  a  house,  and  hence  the  house 
itself. 

“  All  these  things  that  are  contain’d 
Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  most  and  least." 

Spenser. 

4.  The  arch  over  a  doorway. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  resembling 
a  cloak.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  cappa  or  hood, 
which  was  originally  a  very  necessary  and  highly 
ornamental  _  appendage.  It  is  made  of  various 
materials :  silk,  satin,  velvet,  cloth,  &c.,  of  different 
colors,  and  richly  embroidered.  It  is  fastened  across 
the  breast  by  a  jeweled  clasp.  When  laid  out  flat 
it  is  in  shape  an  exact  semicircle.  It  is  worn  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  clergy  of  all  ranks.  As 
distinguished  from  the  chasuble  (q.  v.)  it  is  a  pro¬ 
cessional  vestment,  while  the  chasuble  is  Euchar¬ 
istic.  The  cope  is  one  of  the  vestments  worn  in 
Ritualistic  Episcopal  churches. 

2.  Founding:  The  top  part  of  a  mold;  the  lower 
is  the  drag.  [Flask.] 

3.  Old  English  Law :  A  custom  or  tribute  due  to 
the  king,  or  lord  of  the  soil,  out  of  the  lead  mines 
in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth  in  Com.  Derby. 
(Blount:  Law  Diet.) 

‘  ‘  Egress  and  Regress  to  the  Kings  High- way, 

The  Miners  have;  and  Lot  and  Cope  they  pay.” 
Manlove:  Lib.  <£  Customs  of  Warksworth  (1653). 

4.  Arch.:  A  crown,  arch,  or  arched  lintel.  [Cop¬ 
ing.] 

cope-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  adapted  for  cutting 

grooves. 
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♦cope  (3),  8.  [Cope  (3),  v.] 

1.  A  bargain  or  exchange. 

“  To  make  a  cope  for  dearth  of  hay.” — Greene:  Friar 
Bacon,  p.  167. 

2.  An  encounter,  a  hostile  meeting. 

“ .  .  .  theyr  horses  refused  at  the  cope,  .  .  .” — 
Berners:  Froissart' s  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

IT  To  gain  cope :  To  attain  equality  with. 

“  We  should  gain  cope  of  them  and  outrun  them.” — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  350. 

fcope  (41,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  perhaps  akin  to 
cope  (2),  s.J  A  coffin. 

“.  .  .  it  was  thocht  best  .  .  .  to  give  him  grit  salt 

yneuohe,  a  cope  of  leid,  and  a  nuck  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
Sey-tour,  .  .  .” — Knox:  Hist.,  p.  65. 

cope  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cope  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  dress  in  or  cover  with  a  cope. 

“  Thei  copyd  hym  as  a  frere.” 

Pierce  Ploughman’s  Crede,  p.  36. 

f2.  To  roof  or  arch  over. 

“  A  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and 
coped  over  head.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bend  or  arch  over ;  to  form  an  arch. 

.  bending  downe  and  coping  toward  the  earth, 
.  .  .” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  jut  out,  as  a  wall.  [  Weale .] 

cope  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  couper= to  cut.]  To  divide, 
to  share. 

cope  (3),  *copen,  *coupe,  v.  t.&  i.  [Dut.  koopen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  choufon ;  Goth,  kaupon;  O.  S.  k6p6n, 
kopian ;  Ger.  kopen ;  Sw.  kOpa ;  Dan.  kfdbe :  cognate 
with  A.  S.  ceapian— to  cheapen;  cedp— a  bargain. 
(Sfceaf.)]  [Cheap,  Chop.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  buy,  to  bargain  for. 

“Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by?” 

Lydgate:  London  Lickpeny,  st.  vii. 

2.  To  pay  as  a  price  for,  to  repay. 

“Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  have  commerce  with. 

2.  To  meet,  to  encounter,  to  engage. 

“And  here’s  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best.” 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  &  Ores.,  ii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  to  do  with,  to  meet  or  deal  with. 

“  .  .  .  thou  art  e’en  as  just  a  man 
As  e’er  my  conversation  coped  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  engage  with  as  an  enemy;  to  struggle,  to 
contend  ;  to  enter  into  a  hostile  contest.  (Followed 
by  with  before  the  opponent.) 

“  If  our  free  passage  they  contest; 

Cope  thou  with  two,  I’ll  match  the  rest.” 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  18. 

3.  To  oppose  or  contend  with  successfully ;  to  be 
a  match  for. 

(1)  Of  an  enemy: 

“  Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
troops  of  Athens,  .  .  .” — Addison:  Whig  Examiner. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things,  as  difficulties,  dangers, 
&c. : 

“ .  .  .  he  .  .  .  was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those 
difficulties.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

co'-peck,  ko’-peck,  s.  [Russian  (?).]  A  Russian 
coin,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  ruble  (q.v.),  worth 
about  three-quarters  of  a  cent. 

coped,  *copede,  a.  [Cope  (2),  s.]  [Copped.] 

1.  Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  cope. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  coping. 

♦cope’ -man,  s.  [Dut.  koopman. ]  [Chapman.] 
A  merchant,  a  dealer.  [Copesman.] 

“.  .  .  A  merchant  or  copeman.” — Verstegan:  Rest,  of 

Dec.  Intell.,  ch.  vii. 

co-pep -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kope  =  a  striking,  a 
stroke  (as  of  an  oar),  and  pous,  genit.  podos=  a 
foot.] 

1.  Zobl.:  An  order  of  Crustacea,  ranked  under  the 
sub-class  Entomostraca  and  the  legion  Lophyro- 
poda.  They  are  animals  of  small  size,  the  body 
divided  into  two  segments,  viz.,  a  cephalothorax 
and  an  abdomen.  There  are  two  pairs  of  antennae, 
two  pairs  of  footjaws,  and  five  pairs  of  ordinary  feet 
furnished  with  bristles  and  adapted  for  swimming. 
There  is  a  jointed  tail  with  a  tuft  of  bristles  at  its 
extremity.  Some  are  found  in  fresh  water,  others 
are  marine.  Prof.  Huxley  says  that  in  addition  to 


the  species  placed  under  Copepoda  by  Latreille 
and  Milne-Edwards,  the  order  contains  some  of  the 
Epizoa  or  Ichthyophthira.  There  are  two  families, 
the  Cyclopidse,  which  have  but  a  single  eye;  and 
the  Cetochilidee,  which  have  two  eyes.  The  English 
book-name  of  the  Copepoda  is  Oar-footed  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  which  is  simply  the  rendering  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  name. 

2.  Palceont. :  No  certain  proof  has  yet  been  ob¬ 
tained  that  the  Copepoda  occur  fossil, 
cop  -e-pods,  s.pl.  [Copepoda.] 

Zo6l. :  The  English  equivalent  of  Copepoda 
(q.  v.). 

“Both  marine  and  fresh  water  Copepods  are  known.” — 
Nicholson:  Zodl.  (5th  ed.),  p.  278. 

♦coper,  s.  [Eng.  cope  (3),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  dealer;  now  only  surviving  in 
this  sense  in  the  compound  horse-coper  (q.  v.). 

2.  Lead-mining :  One  who  contracts  to  raise  lead 
ore  at  q  fixed  rate. 

Co-per’-nl-cqn,  a.  [Pertaining  to  Copernicus,  the 
Latinized  form  of  Copernik  or  Zopernic,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  a  canon  of  Thorn,  in  Prussia. 
He  was  born  in  1472  or  1473,  and  died  on  May  23, 
1543.]  Pertaining  to  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
Copernicus.  [See  etymol.] 

H  (1)  Copernican  hypothesis : 

Astron. :  The  view  regarding  the  solar  system 
promulgated  by  Copernicus,  and  which  he  was 
careful  for  ecclesiastical  reasons  to  call  a  hypothe¬ 
sis  instead  of  a  theory.  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  having  prom¬ 
ised  a  repeal  of  the  Papal  edict  against  the  Coper¬ 
nican  system,  no  offense  was  afterward  taken  at 
Rome  if  the  Roman  Catholic  professors  called  the 
Copernican  views  a  theory,  which  they  had  not  be¬ 
fore  been  permitted  to  do,  having  been  required  to 
employ  the  term  hypothesis.  ( Lyell :  Princip.  of 
Geol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

(2)  Copernican  system : 

Astron. :  The  system  of  astronomy  promulgated 
by  Copernicus,  which  in  most  of  its  essential  feat¬ 
ures  was  identical  with  that  now  accepted.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  time  the  system  in  vogue  was  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  as  modified  by  Tycho  Brahe.  Both  of  these 
eminent  men  had  placed  the  earth  in  the  center  of 
their  system,  and  made  the  sun  and  the  planets  to 
revolve  around  it.  Copernicus  took  the  great  step 
forward  of  placing  the  sun  in  the  center,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  earth  to  the  comparatively  humble  position 
of  a  planet.  The  places  which  he  assigned  to  the 
planets  were  essentially  correct,  but  he  failed  to 
explain  accurately  the  laws  which  regulated  their 
movements.  He  supposed  that  they  must  bo  united 
to  the  central  body— the  sun — by  bars,  like  Ptole¬ 
my’s  epicycles.  It  was  not  till  Kepler  and  Newton 
had  made  two  other  great  movements  forward  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  came  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  There  is  injustice  to  these  men  when  the 
term  Copernican  system  is  held  to  embrace  discov¬ 
eries  made  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Copernicus. 
(Pro/.  Airy,  die.) 

(3)  Copernican  theory : 

Astron. :  The  theory  or  explanation  given  by 
Copernicus  of  the  solar  system.  [Copernican 
Hypothesis.] 

cop-er-ni  -51-q,  s.  [Named  after  Copernicus.] 
[Copernican.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Coryphese,  family 
Sabalidse.  About  six  species  are  known ;  all  from 
tropical  America.  Copernicia  cerifera  is  the  Wax- 
palm,  called  Carnauba  in  Brazil.  [Wax-palm.] 

♦coperone,  *coporne,  *coperoun,  *coperun,  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  cop= a  top.]  The  top  or  summit,  the 
apex  or  pinnacle  of  a  tower. 

“  Coporne,  or  coporour  of  thynge  ( coper  one  K.  H.  cop- 
erun  P.).  Capitellum.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

♦coperose,  s.  [Copperas.] 

“  Coperose,  Vitriola.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
c6pe§'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  cope  (3),  v.,  and  mate 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  has  dealings  or  intercourse  with 
another ;  a  partner,  an  associate.  [Copeman.] 
“Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night.” 

Shakesp. :  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  925. 
cope-stone,  s.  [Eng.  cope  (2),  s.,  and  stone.]  A 
head  or  top-stone ;  coping. 

coph  -in-us,  s.  [Gr.  kdphinos= a  basket.] 
Palceont. :  The  name  given  to  certain  pyramidal 
impressions  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  which  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  stems  of  encrinites  swaying 
about  while  the  rocks  were  as  yet  only  micaceous 
mud.  ( Ogilvie ,  ed.  Annandale.) 

co-pho’-sls,  s.  [Gr.  kophosis=(l)  dumbness,  (2) 
deafness.] 

Med. :  Deafness. 

*cop  -hous,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  eop^cup,  and  hous= 
house.]  A  place  for  keeping  cups,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  In  the  cophous,  in  the  keiping  of  William 
Douchale,  .  .  .” — Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  73. 


Cd’-pl-fi-plte,  s.  [Named  from  Copiapo,  a  vol¬ 
cano,  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  district  of  Northern. 
Chili.]  ,  . 

Min. :  A  yellow,  translucent  pearly  mineral,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  loose  aggregation  of  granular  scales. 
Hardness,  1’5 ;  specific  gravity,  2’14,  Composition  : 
Sulphuric  acid,  42’7 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  34’2 ; 
water.  23'1=100.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  till  lately  called  Misy.  It  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  found  at 
Goslar  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 
( Dana .) 

*C0 -pie,  *C0 -pjf,  s.  [O.  Fr.  copie ;  Lat.  copia= 
plenty.]  [Copy.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance. 

“  This  Spayne  .  .  .  hath  grete  copy  and  plente  of 
castelles.” — Trevisa,  i.  301. 

2.  A  copy. 

“Bad  him  the  copie  here.” — Langtofl,  p.  293. 

3.  (PI.) :  An  army,  fore  s  (Lat.  copice). 

“  Thus  the  knyghtes  and  squyers  turned  theyr  copies  om 
both  parties.” — Berners:  Froissart’ s  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
eexeix. 

cop  -led,  *C0-py-yd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Copy,  r.] 

“  Copyyd.  Copiatus.” — Prompt .  Parv, 

cop  -I-er,  s.  [Eng.  copy ; -er.] 

1.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes  an  original ;  a 
copyist. 

“  .  .  .  copiers  and  transcribers.” — Addison:  On  Coins. 

2.  One  who  imitates  or  plagiarizes  the  style  or 
words  of  another. 

“  Without  invention  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  .  . 

— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

3.  One  who  follows  or  imitates  an  example  set  by 
others. 

“  Our  schismatics  in  England  were  the  copiers  of 
rebellion.” — Dryden:  Vindic.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

cop'-lng  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cope  (3),s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  engaging  or  encountering 
with. 

cop’-lng  (2),  s.  [Eng.  cope;  -ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“ .  .  .  from  the  foundation  unto  the  coping.” — 

1  Kings  vii.  9. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  covering  resembling  the  top  course 
of  a  wall. 


“.  .  .  crowned  by  a  strong  coping  of  wax.” — Darwin: 

Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vii.,  p.  231. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry:  The  top  or  projecting  course  on  the 
top  of  a  wall.  It  should  be  throated— that  is, 
grooved  or  channeled  underneath,  so  that  the  rain 
should  not  run  down  the  wall,  but  drip  from  the 
edge. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  turning  the  ends  of  iron 
lodging-knees  so  as  to  hook  into  the  beams,  and 
thus  ease  the 

strain  off:  the 
necksof  thebolts 
when  the  vessel 
rolls.  (Ogilvie.) 

T[  (1)  A  coping 
over:  A  project¬ 
ing  work, beveled 
on  its  underside. 

(2)  Flat  or  par¬ 
allel  coping:  A 
copingusedupon 
inclined  sur¬ 
faces,  as  gables, 

Earapets  of 
ouses,  tops  of 
garden  walls, 

&c. 

(3)  Feather-edged  coping :  Bedded  level  and  slop¬ 
ing  on  top. 

(4)  Saddle-back  coping:  A  coping  with  a  curved 
or  doubly  inclined  top. 

coping-stone,  s.  One  of  the  stones  forming  the 
coping  of  a  wall,  &c. 

co  -pl-ous,  *co  pi-ouse,  *co-pi-owse,  *co-py- 
OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  copieux;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  copioso, 
from  Lat.  copiosus= plentiful,  from  copia=plenty  : 
co=con= with,  together;  ops  (genit.  opis) = wealth.] 
1.  Plentiful,  abundant,  in  abundant  quantity. 

“ .  .  .  the  zealous  brethren  furnished  copious  mat¬ 

ter  of  ridicule.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Large  in  numbers  or  extent;  ample. 

“  Loo!  a  copyous  oost  in  to  metyng  to  them.” — Wycliffe- 
1  Macc.  xvi.  5. 


Coping. 

A.  Coping  (Iron  Lodging-knee).  B. 
The  Inner  Side  of  a  Ship  between 
Decks.  C.  The  Beams.  D.  A  Port. 


*3.  Fruitful;  furnishing  anything  in  abundance; 
producing  freely  or  largely. 

“  Copiowse  or  plentevows.” — Prompt.  Parv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


copiously 
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copper-oxide 


i.  Furnishing  abundance  of  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion,  thought,  or  reflection ;  extensive,  wide,  com¬ 
prehensive. 

.  .  so  copious,  that  the  study  of  a  whole  life  can¬ 
not  exhaust  it.” — Sharp .*  Works ,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  3. 

5.  Fluent,  rich  in  thoughts  or  language. 

“  .  .  .  ever  easy,  flowing,  copious,  clear,  and  harmo¬ 
nious.” — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Postscript. 

.6-  Of  language ,  die. :  Fluent,  abundant,  varied, 
rich. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  copious  and  plenti¬ 
ful,  see  Plentiful. 

CO  -pl-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  copious ;  - ly. ] 

1.  Plentifully,  abundantly,  freely;  in  great  quan¬ 
tities. 

2.  Fully,  amply,  at  large;  widely,  diffusely. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  copiously  and  largely , 
see  Largely. 

co -pl-ous-ness,  *co  -pi-ous-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

copious;  -ness.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance,  a  large  quantity  or  supply. 
*2.  Wideness  of  extent,  fullness. 

3.  Fluency,  richness,  or  fullness  of  thought  or 
language. 

”...  his  usual  copiousness  and  force  of  language.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist. ‘Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Diffusiveness  of  style  in  treating  of  any  sub¬ 
ject. 

♦cop'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cop(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  copier,  a  transcriber,  a  copyist. 

“He  was  not  able  to  repair  the  copist’s  omissions.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  467. 

2.  One  who  imitates. 

♦cop -land,  s.  [Eng.  cop,  s.,  and  land.]  Apiece 
of  land  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

*CO-plant’,  v.  t.  [  Pref.  co= con,  and  Eng.  plant 
(q.  v.).]  To  plant  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same 
place,  with  something  else. 

♦cop  -ma-ker,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop— cup,  and  Eng. 
maker.]  A  cup-maker. 

“  Hie  cipharius,  a  copmaker.” — Wright:  Vocab.,  p.  213. 
♦cop-nien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  copnian.]  To  expect,  to 
look  for. 

*cd-por'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Lat.  portio 
=  a  portion,  a  share.]  An  equal  portion. 

“  Myselfe  will  beare  a  part,  coportion  of  your  packe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  47. 

fcop’-os,  s.  [Gr.  fcopos=(l)  a  striking,  beating, 
(2)  toil,  trouble,  suffering.] 

Med.:  Lassitude, fatigue.  ( Parr .) 

♦cop-out',  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  Eng. 
out.]  To  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  right  out.  (Gf. 
Carouse.) 

”  Syne  all  the  nobillis  therof  dranke  about, 

(I  will  not  say  that  ilk  man  playit  copout. )” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  36,  51. 

copped,  *coppid,  ♦coppyd,  *copt,  a.  [Mid. 

Eng.  coppe— cop ;  -ed.] 

1.  Rising  to  a  peak  or  point,  sugar-loaf  like, 
pointed.  Applied — 

(а)  To  natural  objects. 

“  Where  was  a  lytle  coppyd  hyll,  .  .  — Fabyan,  vol. 

i.,  ch.  cxxiii. 

(б)  To  artificial  objects. 

“With  high  copt  hattes,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt.” 

Gascoigne:  The  Steele  Glas. 

2.  Crested. 

“Coppid  as  a  lark.” — M3,  in  Halliwell,  p.  269. 
♦coppe’-house,  s.  [Cophous.]  Anciently,  a  tool- 
house.  (Weale.) 
cop-pel,  s.  [Cupel.] 

cop  -per  (1),  *co-per,  *co-purre,  *co-pyr,  s.  & 

a.  [Sw.  koppar;  Dan.  kobber ;  Dut.  koper;  Ger. 
Jcupfer;  O.  H.  Ger.  kuphar ;  Gael,  kopar;  Wei.  copr ; 
Ft.  cuivre ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cobre,  all  from  Lat.  of  the 
third  century  A.  D.  cuprum ,  a  contr.  for  cyprium 
ces  =  copper  ore  from  Cyprus.  Lat.  Cyprus,  Gr. 
kypross—  the  well-known  island, which  anciently  had 
celebrated  copper  mines.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  The  metal  described  under  II.  1  (2). 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  A  coin  of  copper— a  penny,  a  cent. 

(2)  A  boiler  of  copper. 

“  They  boiled  it  in  a  copper  to  the  half.  .  .  .” — Bacon. 
Nat.  Hist. 

(3)  A  policeman.  (Slang.)  [Cop.] 

♦(4)  A  box,  a  blow,  a  drubbing. 

“  Go  to,  no  more,  Barber,  least  copper  you  catch.” 
Whetstone :  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578).  (Old  Plays,  i.  53.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  dyad  metallic  element:  symbol,  Cw ; 
atomic  weight,  63‘5  ;  specific  gravity,  8-95 ;  melting 
point,  1,091°  C.  Copperis  a  red,  malleable,  ductile, 


tenaceous  metal,  which  sometimes  occurs  native. 
It  does  not  decompose  water  at  red  heat,  nor  oxidize 
in  dry  air ;  at  red  heat  it  oxidizes  to  a  black  oxide. 
Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  So^  is  liberated 
and  cupric  sulphate  formed.  It  is  easily  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  N02  being  given  off  and  cupric 
nitrate  formed.  Copper  forms  several  alloys.  Brass 
is  an  alloy  of  two- thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc ; 
bronze,  gun-metal  and  bell-metal  are  alloys  of 
copper  with  tin.  Copper  forms  sets  of  compounds, 
the  cuprous  and  cupric  salts.  [Cupric,  Cuprous, 
and  their  compounds.]  Copper  pyrites  is  a  cuproso- 
ferric  sulphide.  Copper  arsenite,or  Scheele’s  green, 
is  used  as  a  pigment  for  wall  papers,  &c. ;  it  is  very 
poisonous.  Compounds  of  copper  with  ammonia 
are  known.  Copper  salts  are  detected  by  giving  in 
an  acid  solution  a  black  precipitate  with  H2S.  By 
giving  a  blue  precipitate  with  KHO  it  becomes 
black  on  boiling.  When  a  piece  of  clean  steel  is 
placed  in  a  solution,  copper  is  deposited  on  it.  Am¬ 
monia  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
excess,  forming  a  dark-blue  solution.  Potassium 
ferrocyanide  gives  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  copper,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  All  salts  of  copper  are 
poisonous.  Verdigris  is  an  acetate  of  copper,  often 
formed  by  cooking  food  in  copper  vessels. 

2.  Alchem. :  Copper  was  represented  by  the  al¬ 
chemists  by  the  same  sign  as  the  planet  Venus,  both 
the  metal  and  the  goddess  being  associated  with  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

3.  Min. :  A  ductile  and  malleable  isometric  min¬ 
eral,  often  in  twin  crystals,  with  the  composition 
face  octahedral,  or  a  double  six-sided  pyramid,  or 
filiform  and  arborescent.  Hardness,  2-5-3  ;  specific 
gravity,  8-8‘9  or  more ;  color,  copper-red  .  streak 
metallic,  fracture  hackly.  Compos. :  Copper,  pure 
or  with  a  slight  admixture  of  silver,  bismuth,  &c. 
It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins,  chiefly  near  volcanic 
dykes,  in  serpentine,  <fcc.,  or  loose  in  the  soil.  It 
occurs  at  Redruth  and  at  Wheal  Buller,  &c.,  in 
Cornwall:  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia, 
China  and  Japan,  near  Lake  Superior,  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Chili.  (Dana.) 

1[  Antimonial  Copper=Chalcostibite;  three  Arse¬ 
nates  of  Copper  are  Trichalcite,  Olivenite,  and 
Liroconite;  Arsenical  Copper =Domeykite ;  Black 
Copper =Melaconite ;  Blue  Copper=Azurite  ;  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Copper  =  Malachite ;  Chlorid  of  Copper = 
Atacamite  and  Tallingite ;  Chromate  of  Lead  and 
Copper = Vauquelinite ;  Emerald  Copper=Dioptase ; 
Grey  Coppor=Tetrahedrite ;  Indigo  Copper=Covel- 
lite ;  Muriate  of  Copper=At.acamite ;  Oxychlorid  of 
Copper  =  Atacamite ;  Oxide  of  Copper,  the  red 
variety=Cuprite,  the  black  one=Melaconite  ;  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Copper=(l)  Libethenite,  (2)  Pseudomala¬ 
chite  ;  Purple  Copper=Bornite  ;  Pyntous  Copper= 
Chalcopyrite  ;  Red  Copper = Cuprite ;  Selenid  of 
Lead=Berzelianite ;  Selenid  of  Copper  andLead= 
Zargite;  Silicate  of  Copper=Dioptase ;  Sulphate  of 
Copper=Chalcanthite  ;  Sulphatochloride  of  Copper 
=Connellite;  Sulphuret  of  Copper=(l)  Chalcocite, 
(2)  Bornite,  (3)  Chalcopyrite,  (4)  Covellite ;  Vana¬ 
date  of  Copper=Volborthite;  Variegated  Copper= 
Bornite,  and  Vitreous  Copper— Chalcocite. 

4.  Naut.  (PL,  Coppers,  or  Ship's  coppers ) :  The 
cast-iron  apparatus  for  cooking  on  board  ship, 
usually  erected  in  the  cookhouse  or  galley.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

5.  Archceol.,  Hist.,  die. :  Copper  has  been  known 
since  prehistoric  times.  There  may  have  been  a 
copper  age  before  that  of  bronze.  [Bronze.] 
The  latter  compound  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  was  known  long  before  brass,  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  had  been  made.  The  word  copper  occurs 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  “Also  twenty  basins  of 
gold  of  a  thousand  drams,  and  two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as  gold”  (Ezra  viii.  27),  but  what  is 
in  many  places  called  brass  should  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  copper.  [Brass.]  Copper  was  in  use  in 
ancient  Assyria.  The  classical  nations  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  it.  The  Greeks  brought  it  from  Cyprus, 
the  mines  being  at  Tamassus,  near  Famagosta. 
Copper  mines  were  first  opened  in  England  in  A.  D. 
1189,  but  not  very  successfully  till  A.  D.  1689. 

6.  Entom.  (Pi.) :  [Copper  Butterfly.] 

7.  Soap-making:  The  boiling-pan. 

If  To  cool  one' s  coppers :  To  quench  one’s  thirst. 
^Slang.)  (Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  iii.) 

Hot  coppers :  A  possession  attributed  derisively 
to  an  individual  who  has  retired  the  previous  night 
in  an  intoxicated  condition  and  risen  with  a  great 
thirst  as  a  consequence. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  copper  in  its  composition,  pertaining 
to  copper ;  made  of  copper. 

2.  Red  and  metallic  in  aspect,  coppery. 

“  All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky.” 

Coleridge :  Ancient  Mariner. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Copper-fastened. 

copper  arsenate,  s. 

Min. :  Anamo  which  has  been  applied  to  (1)  Olive¬ 
nite,  (2)  Euchroite,  (3)  Erinite,  (4)  Cornwallite,  (5) 
Clinoclase,  (6)  Chalcophyllite,  and  (7)  Liroconite. 


copper  arsenide,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  which  has  been  applied  to  (1) 
Domeykite  (q.  v.),  and  (2)  Whitneyito  (q.  v.). 
copper-belly,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  of  the  Coluber  erythrog aster,  a 
serpent  found  in  this  country. 

copper-bit.  s.  A  pointed  piece  of  copper,  riveted 
to  an  iron  shank  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
handle.  It  is  used  for  soldering.  If  not  previously 
tinned,  it  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  in  a  charcoal  fire ; 
hastily  filed  to  a  clean  metallic  surface;  then 
rubbed  immediately  upon  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  next  upon  a  copper  or  tin  plate,  on  which  a  few 
drops  of  solder  have  been  placed.  This  will  com¬ 
pletely  coat  the  tool,  which  may  be  wiped  clean 
with  a  piece  of  tow,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 
copper  blende,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Tennantite  (q.  v.). 

copper-bottomed,  a. 

Naut. :  Sheathed  below  with  copper.  The  procegs 
began  with  the  ships  of  the  English  navy  in  1761, 
and  was  completed  for  the  then  existing  vessels  by 
1780.  Now  in  general  use. 

copper  butterflies,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  English  name  of  the  small  butter¬ 
flies  belonging  to  the  family  Lyceenidse,  and  spe¬ 
cially  to  its  typical  genus  Lycsena.  They  are  really 
of  copper  color,  and  have  an  onisciform  larva. 
[Lycasna.] 

copper-cap,  s.  The  copper  capsule,  charged 
with  a  fulminate  and  placed  on  the  nipple  of  a  fire¬ 
arm,  to  explode  the  charge  when  the  hammer  falls. 

copper-captain,  s.  One  who  calls  himself  a 
captain  without  any  claim  to  the  title ;  a  pseudo¬ 
captain. 

copper  carbonate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Malachite  or  Chessylite 
(q.  v.). 

copper-colored,  a.  Red,  with  more  or  less  of 
metallic  luster ;  or  simply  reddish  like  the  metal, 
but  without  its  luster. 

copper-faced,  a. 

Type :  Having  a  face  of  copper  upon  a  shank  of 
type-metal. 

copper-fastened,  a. 

Shipbuilding:  Having  the  planks,  etc.,  fastened 
with  copper  bolts,  in  contradistinction  to  iron  ;  the 
latter  being  liable  to  rust,  especially  in  contact 
with  oak  and  by  exposure  to  wet. 
copper  froth,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Tyrolite  (q.  v.). 
copper-glance,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Chalcocite  (q.  v.). 
copper-green,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Chrysocolla  (q.  v.). 
copper-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  very  venomous  species  of  the 
American  moccasin  snake,  which  gives  no  warning 
of  its  attack. 

2.  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  to  those  in  the 
Northern  States,  during  the  American  War  of  Seces¬ 
sion  in  1861-1865,  who  were  supposed  to  favor  the 
South.  (Townsend.) 

copper-iron,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Elect. :  A  couple  of  the  two  metals  for  use  in  a 
voltaic  battery. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  copper  and  iron. 

“ .  .  .  the  electromotive  force  of  a  copper-iron 

couple  .  .  .  ” — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units 
(1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  75. 
copper-manganese,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Crednerite  (q.  v.). 
copper-mica,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Chalcophyllite  (q.  v.). 
copper-nickel,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Nickeline  or  Niccolite 
(q.  v.). 

copper-nose,  s.  A  red  nose  produced  by  the  skin 
disease  called  acne  rosacea,  by  intoxicating  liquors, 
&c.  (Shakesp.) 

copper  ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Melaconite  (q.  v.). 

U  Blue  Copper  ore  is=Azurite;  Emerald  Copper 
ore=Dioptase ;  Green  Copper  ore= Malachite ;  Oc¬ 
tahedral  Copper  ore=Cuprite ;  Velvet  Copper  ore= 
Cyanotrichite ;  and  Yellow  Copper  ore=Chalcopy- 
rite. 

copper-oxide,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  which  has  been  applied  to  (1) 
Melaconite,  and  (2)  Cuprite. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b©l,  d$L 
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coppery-phosphate,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  which  has  been  applied  to  (1) 
Libethenite,  (2)  TagUite,  and  (3)  Phosphorocalcite. 
copper-plate,  a.  &  s.  [Copperplate.] 
copper  pyrites,  s.  sing.  &  pi. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcopyrite  (q.  v.). 
copper  selenide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Berzeliantte  (q.  v.). 
copper  silicate,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  which  has  been  given  to  (1)  Chrys- 
ocolla,  and  (2)  Dioptase. 

copper-spot,  s. 

Entom.:  A  predatory  beetle,  Calosoma  calidum, 
found  in  Canada.  It  has  rows  of  copper-colored 
dots  on  its  otherwise  black  elytra, 
copper  suboxide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Cuprite  (q.  v.). 
copper  sulphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcanthite  (q.  v.). 
copper  sulphide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Copper-glance  (q.  v.). 
copper-underwing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Amphipyridae. 
( Stainton .) 

copper  uranite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cuprotjeanite  and  Torber- 
NITE  (q.  v.). 

copper  vitriol,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcanthite  (q.  v.). 

copper-wire,  *copper  wyre,  s.  Wire  drawn 
out  of  copper,  which  is  a  very  ductile  metal. 

copper-work,  s. 

1.  A  place  where  vessels,  &c.,  are  manufactured 
from  copper. 

2.  Work  wrought  in  copper, 
copper-zinc,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc. 

2.  Elect. :  A  couple  so  formed,  first  introduced  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  A.  Tribe,  in  1872,  has 
been  used  with  effect  in  voltaic  batteries.  {Haydn.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  copper  and  zinc. 

*Cop  -per  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  suff. 
-er.\  A  cup-bearer. 

“Mercie  is  copper,  and  mixes  weill  his  wine.” 

Palace  of  Honor,  iii.  58. 

cop  -per,  v.  t.  [Copper,  s.]  To  sheathe  or  cover 
over  with  sheets  or  a  deposition  of  copper. 

cop'-per-as,  *coperose,  *coppresse,  *copras, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  couperose,  coperose ;  Ital.  copparosa;  Sp. 
caparrosa,  caparros;  Port,  caparosa.  Supposed 
by  Diez  to  be  from  Lat.  cupri  rosa— copper-rose. 
{Skeat.)] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Melanterite  (q.  v.). 

If  Dana  has  a  copperas  group  of  minerals  in 
which  he  includes  the  ordinary  vitriols.  The 
minerals  comprised  under  it  are  Melanterite, 
Pisanite,  Goslarite,  Bieberite,  Morenosite,  and 
Chalcanthite. 

If  (1)  Blue  copperas : 

Chem.,  Metal.,  etc.:  Sulphate  of  copper. 

(2)  Green  copperas : 

Chem.,  Metal.,  dbc. :  Sulphate  of  iron. 

(3)  White  copperas : 

(а)  Min. :  The  same  as  Coquimbite  (q.  v.). 

(б)  Chem.,  Metal.,  dbc.:  Sulphate  of  zinc. 

(4)  Yellow  copperas: 

Min.:  The  same  as  Copiapite  (q.  v.). 

cop  -per-a-slne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  copperas,  and  suff. 
-me  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

I  Min.:  A  variety  of  Jarosite  (q.  v.).  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Shepard  as  a  hydrous,  cuprous,  and 
ferrous  sulphate,  occurring  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

cop'-pered,  a.  [Eng.  copper ;  -ed.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  copper. 

2.  Coated  or  sheathed  with  copper. 

II.  Fig.  :  Of  a  red  or  copper  color, 
cop'-per-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Copper,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  coating  or  sheathing  with  copper. 

2.  A  copper  coating  or  sheathing. 

cop'-per-ish,  a.  [Eng.  copper ;  -ish.]  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  or  containing  copper  ;  resembling 
copper. 

“  .  .  .a  large  vein  of  oopperish  sulphur.” — Robinson: 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Cumb.  and  Westm.  (1709. ) 


cop’-per-plate,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  copper,  and  plate.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  sheet  or  plate  of  copper  on  which  a  design 
is  engraved.  In  copperplate  engraving  the  lines  are 
etched,  or  cut  by  a  graver  in  a  plate ;  then  filled  in 
with  an  ink;  the  surface  of  the  plate  wiped  clean ; 
the  paper  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and 
both  run  through  a  roller-press,  by  which  the  ink  is 
transferred  to  the  paper. 

2.  An  impression  oi  print  on  paper  from  an  en¬ 
graved  copperplate. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  engraving  on 
copper. 

It  Copperplate  Printing-press :  A  press  for  obtain¬ 
ing  impressions  from  sunken  engravings ;  that  is, 
those  in  which  the  design  is  cut  into  the  copper  or 
steel  plate,  in  contradistinction  to  such  as  have  the 
design  salient,  as  in  wood-engravings,  where  the 
part  which  is  not  designed  to  print  is  cut  ''way. 
[Copperplate.]  {Knight.) 

cop  -per-smith,  s.  [Eng.  copper,  and  smith.]  A 
worker  in  copper ;  a  maker  of  copper  utensils. 

“Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil  .  .  ” 

— 2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

cop’-per-worm,  s.  [Eng.  copper,  and  worm.'] 

1.  A  mollusk,  Teredo  navalis.  [Teredo.] 

2.  A  moth  that  preys  upon  garments. 

3.  A  worm  breeding  in  one’s  hand, 
cop'-per-y,  a.  [Eng.  copper ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  copper. 

“.  .  .  coppery  particles  brought  with  the  water  out  of 

the  neighboring  copper-mines.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Made  of  copper. 

3.  Resembling  copper  in  any  of  its  qualities  of 
color,  taste,  &c. 

“Their  skin  is  of  a  dirty  coppery  red  color.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  205. 

II.  Bot. :  Brownish-red,  with  a  metallic  luster. 
{Lindley.) 

cop'-pige,  *C0-pice,  s.  [O.  Fr.  copeiz,  copeau= 
wood  newly  cut,  coper= to  cut;  Fr.  couper ;  Low 
Lat.  copecia=underwood,  copo= to  cut,  colpus= 
a  blow,  from  Latin  colaphus ;  Gr.  kolaphos  =  a 
blow.  {Skeat,.)]  A  small  wood  composed  of  brush¬ 
wood  or  other  wood  of  short  growth,  and  cut  down 
periodically  for  fuel  or  other  purposes ;  a  thicket 
of  brushwood.  Copse,  which  is  now  the  commoner 
form,  is  a  corruption  of  coppice.  [Coppy,  Copse.] 

“  Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  3. 

cop’-piged,  a.  [Eng.  coppic{e) ;  -ed.]  Contain¬ 
ing  coppices  or  copses. 

*cop-pil-ling,  s.  [Eng.  coppel=cupel,  and  suff. 
-mg.]  The  act  or  process  of  refining  in  a  cupel. 

“In  the  coppilling  of  a  fixed  metal.” — Howell:  Parley  of 
Beasts,  p.  148. 

*COp-pm,  a.  [Apparently  from  Mid.  Eng.  cop= 
top.]  Raised  up. 
cop -pin,  s.  [Cop,  s.] 

Spinning:  The  same  as  Cop  (q.  v.). 
cop'-ping,  a.  [Coppin,  s.]  Pertaining  to  the 
coppin  or  cop. 
copping-plate,  s. 

Spinning:  The  copping-rail  of  a  throstle-machine, 
copping-rail,  s.  The  rail  or  bar  upon  which  the 
bobbins  rest  in  the  bobbin-and-fly  or  the  throstle- 
machine,  and  by  whose  up  and  down  motion  the 
rooving  or  yarn  is  evenly  distributed.  {Knight.) 

cop-pin  -i-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Gr.  koppa 
=an  obsolete  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  was 
like  the  Heb.  koph  and  the  Lat.  q .] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Coppiniidas  (q.  v.).  Coppinia 
arcta,  which  is  greenish-yellow,  encrusts  the  stems 
of  other  zoophytes.  {Griffith  db  Henfrey.) 

cop-pin -l-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  coppinia,  and 
suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  sub-order 
Thecaphora. 

*cop-ple  (1),  s.  [Cupel.] 
cop -pie  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop  =  a  top,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -le.]  A  little  hill  or  peak. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  a  low  Cape,  and  vpon  it  is  a  copple  not 
very  high,  .  .  .” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  606. 

copple-crown,  s.  A  crested  crown  or  head. 

.  “  Like  the  copple-crown 

The  lapwing  has.”  Randolph:  Amynt.,  ii.  3. 

*copple-tank,  *coppin-tank  s.  A  high-peaked, 
sugarloaf  hat.  [Copatain.] 

“ .  .  .  their  great  coppin-tankes ,  and  doctours  hattes.” 
— Bee-hive  of  Rom.  Ch.,  I.  7  b. 

*copple-tanked,  *coptankt,  a.  High-peaked, 
sugarloaf. 

“Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  hats,  copple-tanked , 

•  •  .” — Comines,  by  Danet.,  B,  5  b. 


*Cop  -pled,  *cop  -peled,  a.  [Eng.  coppl{e) ; 
Rising  to  a  peak  or  point;  pointed,  sugarloaf. 
cop  -pie-dust,  s.  [Eng.  copple=cupel,  and  dust.] 

[CUPELDUST.] 

1.  Powder  used  in  the  refining  of  metals. 

“.  .  .  powder  of  steel,  or  copple-dust,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

2.  The  grosser  parts  separated  by  the  cupel, 
cop'-ru,  s.  [Fr.  copre;  from  a  native  Indian 

word.] '  The  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed.  It  is  used  in  India  as  an 
ingredient  in  curry. 

*CO-pres  -b^-ter,  s.  [Prefix  co—con,  and  Eng. 
presbyter  (q.  v.).]  A  clergyman  belonging  to  the 
same  presbytery  as  another. 

cop  -ri-dse,  s.pl.  [Gr.  kopros=dung,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of  La- 
mellicorn  Beetles,  though  Swainson  reduced  them 
to  a  series  of  genera  placed  under  his  sub-family 
Scarabeinse.  They  have  convex  bodies,  large 
heads,  with  the  clypeus  projecting  all  around  it,  the 
males  with  projections  on  the  head  and  thorax. 
They  make  large  deep  holes  beneath  dry  dung. 
They  are  found  throughout  the  world.  Some  are 
of  large  size.  These  are  chiefly  from  tropical  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies. 

cop'-ris,  s.  [From  Gr.  koprisis=  a  dunging,  a 
manuring;  koprizo= to  dung,  to  manure.  Cf.  also 
koprion—a.  dung  beetle,  aH  from  fto»ros=dung.J 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  the  typ¬ 
ical  one  of  the  family  Copridse  (q.  v.V.  One  species, 
Copris  lunaris ,  is  found  through  aH  Europe. 

cop  -ro-llte,  s.  [Gr.  kopros=  dung,  and  lithos=  a 
stone.] 

1.  Palceont. :  The  dung  of  various  animals  found 
fossil,  and  sometimes  so  perfect  as  to  indicate,  not 
merelv  what  the  several  species  fed  upon,  but  also 
the  di  uensions;  form,  and  structure  of  their  stom¬ 
ach  a&d  of  their  intestinal  canal.  On  the  shore  at 
Lyme  Regis, England,  they  lie  thickly  in  someparts 
of  the  Lias  like  potatoes  on  the  ground;  they 
abound  also  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  They 
tend  to  occur  in  aH  formations,  speciaUy  where  ver¬ 
tebrates  are  found.  Some  are  of  fishes,  some  of 
reptiles,  and  magnificent  coprolites  originating 
from  the  hyena  were  found  in  Kirkdale  Cavern  and 
other  places.  {Buckland:  Geol.  dt  Min.,  &c.) 

2.  Min. :  Dana  gives  as  a  synonym  of  the  copro¬ 
lites  described  under  1,  Phosphatic  nodules,  and 
associates  them,  but  as  a  distinct  species,  with 
Apatite  (q.  v.).  But  some  phosphatic  nodules  once 
believed  to  be  coprolitic,  such  as  those  of  the  Upper 
Greensand,  though  apparently  of  organic  origin, 
are  not  now  believed  to  be  the  dung  of  any  animal. 

cop-rol-It'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  coprolit{e ) ;  -ic.]  Com¬ 
posed  of  cr  containing  coprolites  ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  coprolites. 

“Then,  as  additional  evidence  of  the  predaceous  habits 
of  these  fish,  there  re  the  coprolitic  bodies,  .  .  .” — 
Murchison:  Siluria,  ch.  vx. 

co-proph  a  gan§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coprophag{i) 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 

Entom. :  A  book-name  for  the  Lamellicorn  Beetles 
called  by  LatreiHe  Coprophagi  (q.  v.). 

co-proph  -a-gl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kopros=dung,  and 
the  root  phag (ein)  =  to  eat.]  g 

Entom. :  Latreille’s  name  for  a  large  section  of 
Lamellicorn  Beetles.  It  contains  the  dung-feeding 
Scarabs.  Latreille  included  under  it  the  genera 
Ateuchus  (that  which  contains  the  sacred  beetle  of 
the  old  Egyptians),  Copris,  Onitis,  Onthophagus, 
and  Aphodius.  {Latreille :  Nat.  Hist.,  year  12,  x.  82, 
&c.) 

CO-proph  -a-gOUS,  a.  [Gr.  kopros=  dung, phagein 
=to  eat;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Feeding  on 
dung.  (A  term  applied  to  several  insects.) 

*COp-roun,  s.  [Coperone.]  The  apex  or  pinnacle 
of  a  tower. 

“  Fayre  fylyolez  .  .  .  with  comon  coprounes.” — 

Gawaine,  796. 

*cops,  *cospe,  s.  [A.  S.] 

1.  A  fetter,  a  shackle. 

“  Manica,  hand-cops.” — Wright’s  Vocab.,  p.  g5, 

2.  A  hasp  or  catch  of  a  door. 

“  Pessellum,  a  lytel  loh  of  tre,  a  haspe,  a  cospe,  a  sclott.' 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

copse,  *COpps,  s.  [A  corruption  of  coppice 
(q.  v.).]  A  coppice,  a  shrubbery ;  a  wood  composed 
of  brushwood  or  trees  cut  down  periodically  for 
fuel  or  other  purposes.  The  trees  generaUy  planted 
in  copses  are  ash,  oak,  chestnut,  birch,  and  willow. 

“  Onward,  amid  the  copse  ’gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet  still  and  deep.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  1.3, 
copse,  v.  t.  [Copse,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  trim  or  cut  down  periodically. 

“By  copsing  the  starvling  .  .  ."—Evelyn:  Forest 

Trees,  ch.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit^  sire,  sir  marine'  g6  pot 
or,  wore,  w«?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 
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2.  To  inclose  or  preserve  underwood. 

“The  neglect  of  copsing  wood  .  .  — Swift:  Address 

to  Parliament. 

II.  Fig.:  To  inclose  or  fence  in. 

“  Nature  itself  hath  copsed  and  bounded  us  in.” 

Farindon:  Sermons. 

copse  -wood,  *copps-wood,  s.  [Eng.  copse ,  and 
wood.]  Underwood,  brushwood;  the  trees,  &c.,  in 
a  copse. 

“ .  .  .  the  side  of  every  hill  where  the  eopsewood 
grew  thick.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

cop  -spln-ner,  s.  [Wei.  cop— a  spider;  Eng. 
spinner.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  spider. 

2.  Weaving :  A  machine  comprehending  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  mule  and  throstle  in  one  frame. 

,  cops'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  cops (e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Containing  or  covered  with  eopsewood. 

“Among  the  reeds  and  copsy  banks.” — Dyer:  The  Fleece, 

bk.  ii. 

2.  Surrounded  or  inclosed  by  copses. 

“Tocopsi/  villages  on  either  side.” — Dyer:  The  Fleece, 

bk.  ii. 

cop-sjf-chos,  s.  [Gr.  kopsichos=&  blackbird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  sub-family  Erythacinee, 
or  Robins.  Copsuchus  saularis  is  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Ceylon  the  Dayal,  and  by  the  English  the 
Magpie  Robin.  It  is  found  also  in  India,  where  the 
rich  natives  set  them  to  fight. 

Copt  (Egyptiar  pronunciation,  gubt  or  glbt),  s. 
[Arab.  Kubt ,  Kibt  Said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Kupt  ( Coptos ),  a  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  now  Ckooft 
or  Gooft,  to  which  the  Christians  sometimes  fled 
during  persecution  by  the  Romans.  But  Renaudot 
shows  that  this  derivation  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson  considers  that  the  Arab  Gubt 
or  Gibt  is  simply  Gr.  A  igyptos—'Egypt.  ] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  <&  Ecclesiol. :  One  belonging  to  the 
Coptic  Church  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ethtiol. :  One  of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  though 
perhaps  with  a  dash  of  Greek,  Nubian,  or  Abys¬ 
sinian  blood. 

Cop’-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Copt  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 

- ic .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  people  called  Copts, 
or  to  their  sect. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Copts 
formerly  or  now,  unless  where  Arabic  has  displaced 
their  native  tongue.  [Coptic  Language.] 

If  (1)  Coptic  Church: 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  The  remnants  of  the  once 
numerous  Church  of  Egypt — that  which  had  the 
celebrated  school  at  Alexandria.  It  broke  off  from 
the  body  Catholic  in  the  embracing  the  Monophy- 
site  doctrine,  viz.,  that  not  two  natures,  but  only 
one,  existed  in  Christ  [Monophysites],  a  view  from 
which  it  has  never  since  departed.  When  Jacob 
Baradeeus  formed  a  slightly  modified  Monophysite 
sect,  most  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  became 
Jacobites.  Being  tyrannized  over  by  the  Greeks, 
they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  Mohammedans, 
under  Amru  ben  Elaas,  in  A.  D.  638,  and  aided  him, 
in  640,  to  take  Alexandria.  Since  then  they  have 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Mohammedans. 
About  250,000  Copts  still  exist  in  Egypt,  mostly  in 
its  upper  province.  They  have  a  patriarch,  bishops, 
presbyters,  archdeacons,  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
lectors,  cantors,  and  exorcists.  They  have  two 
regular  convents— those  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Paul,  with  a  number  of  secondary  monasteries. 

(2)  Coptic  language:  The  language  not  of  the  old 
Egyptians  who  built  the  pyramids  and  covered 
monuments  and  temples  with  hieroglyphics,  but  of 
their  successors  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Theirs  bore  to  the  old  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage  a  relation  like  that  of  the  Italian  to  the 
Latin — i.  e.,  the  nucleus  came  from  the  old  language, 
but  there  was  an  increasing  ingress  of  foreign 
words.  It  continued  till  the  tenth  century,  when  it 
was  in  large  measure  superseded  by  Arabic.  By 
the  seventeenth  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and 
existed  only  as  a  written  dialect.  While  it  lived 
three  dialects  were  recognized— the  Sahidic,  in 
Upper  Egypt;  the  Bahiric  or  Memphitic,  in  Lower 
Egypt;  and  the  Bashmuric,  in  the  Delta. 

cop  -tine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  copt(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  - ine ,] 

Chem. :  A  colorless  alkaloid  which  is  found  along 
with  berberine  in  the  root  of  Coptis  trifolia.  Cop¬ 
tine  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
becoming  purple-red  when  heated ;  it  gives  a  crys¬ 
talline  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
potassium  iodide. 

cop  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  koptd= to  cut;  so  named  from 
the  divisions  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot.  ■  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ranunculaceae, 
tribe  Hellebore®,  sepals  5  or  6,  colored  petaloid, 
petals  small  cucullate,  capsules  6-10  on  long  stalks, 
4-6  seeded.  Coptis  trifolia ,  Gold-thread,  is  a  bitter, 
given  in  the  United  States  as  a  cure  for  aphthous 


affections  of  the  mouth  in  children.  It  yields  a 
yellow  dye.  The  plant  is  not  confined  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  grows  also  in  Norway,  Siberia,  Kamtchatka, 
&c. 

cop-u-lg,  (pi.  copulse),  s.  [Lat.=a  band  or 
link.]  [Couple.] 

1.  Gram,.:  That  word  in  a  sentence  which  acts  as 
a  link  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

2.  Logic :  That  word  which  acts  as  a  link  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  proposition;  as, 
Men  are  mortal :  are  is  the  copula  linking  the  pred¬ 
icate  “  mortal  ”  to  the  subject  “  men.” 

3.  Music:  [Coupler.] 

4.  Law:  Corporal  consummation  of  marriage. 
(  Wharton.) 

*Cop'~u-late,  a.  [Lat.  copulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
copulo= to  join:  co—con,  and  a  verb  apere  (only 
found  in  the  pa.  par.  aptus)= to  join,  to  fit.]  Joined 
or  associated  with  something  else. 

“ .  .  .  the  force  of  custom,  copulate,  and  conjoined 
.  .  .” — Bacon :  Essays. 

cop  -u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Copulate,  a.] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  join  or  associate  together;  to 
couple  together. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  have  sexual  intercourse;  to 
couple. 

cop  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Copulate,  v.] 

IF  Copulated  acids  : 

Chem. :  Acids  in  which  the  base  and  the  acid  are 
more  intimately  mixed  than  in  other  acids.  The 
same  as  Conjugated  Acids  (q.  v.). 
cop'-u-la-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Copulate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sexual  intercourse ;  copu¬ 
lation. 

cop-u-la’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  copulatio,  from  copula¬ 
tus.] 

*1.  The  act  of  joining  or  coupling  together. 

“  .  .  .  the  copulation  of  monosyllables.” — Pultenham: 
Art  of  Poesie. 

2.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  coition. 

cop  -u-lat-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  copulat(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Serving  to  unite  or  link  two  things 
together. 

“.  .  .  join’d  with  them  by  the  copulative  kai,  .  .  .” 
— Locke:  Gal.  vi.  11-18,  N.  16. 

IF  (1)  Copulative  conjunction : 

Gram. :  One  which  links  together  two  or  more 
subjects  or  predicates  in  an  affirmative  or  negative 
proposition ;  as,  Riches  and  honor  come  of  thee. 

(2)  Copulative  propositions: 

Logic :  (See  extract.) 

“  Copulative  propositions  are  those  which  have  more 
subjects  or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive  conjunctions;  as,  riches  and  honors  are  temptations 
to  pride ;  Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  ; 
neither  gold  nor  jewels  can  purchase  immortality.” — 
Watts:  Logic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Connection,  conjunction  by  marriage. 

“  They  understand  polygamy  to  be  a  conjunction  of 
divers  copulatives  in  number,  .  .  .” — Ricaut:  State  of 

the  Greek  Church,  p.  307. 

2.  One  desirous  of  copulation. 

II.  Gram.:  A  copulative  conjunction. 

“ .  .  .  he  dyscerneth  nothing  betwene  copulatiues 
and  disiunctiues.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  943. 

cop'-ff-lat-lve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  copulative;  -ly.] 
In  a  copulative  manner ;  by  means  of  a  copulative. 
cop'-u-la-tor-jF,  «•  [Eng.  copulat(e) ;  - ory .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Copulative,  uniting. 

2.  Physiol.:  Pertaining  to  copulation  ;  applied  to 
the  accessory  generative  organs. 

cop  y,  *cop'-Ie,  s.  [Fr.  copie= a  copy  of  a  writ¬ 
ing;  also  store,  abundance  (Cotgrave) ;  Lat.  copia 
=plenty,  abundance.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally  in  the  Latin  sense  abundance,  plenty, 
copiousness. 

“  .  .  .  we  may  use  the  same  liberty  in  our  English 
versions  out  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  for  that  copy  or  store 
that  He  hath  given  us.” — The  Translators  of  the  Hull  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader  (A.  D.  1611).  ( Trench :  Select 

Glossary,  pp.  44-5.) 

*2.  Fluency  or  copiousness  of  language. 

“  He  shal  not  onely  atteyne  plentie  of  the  tonges  called 
copie,  .  .  .” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governovr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

3.  The  multiplication  of  copies  of  a  book  or  any 
writing  or  document,  being  the  way  to  obtain  abun¬ 
dance  of  it ;  a  transcript. 

“  .  .  .  the  copy  should  deviate  from  the  original.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


4.  An  exercise  in  writing  executed  or  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  after  a  pattern  or  model.  [Copybook.] 

5.  Anything  made  in  imitation  of  another;  as  a 
copy  of  a  painting,  engraving,  statue,  &c. 

“  Originals  and  copies  much  the  same.” 

Bramston. 

6.  An  original  or  model  of  which  an  imitation  is 
or  has  to  be  made ;  a  pattern. 

“Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  .  .  .” — 
Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

7.  An  individual  book,  one  of  many  books  exactly 
the  same. 

“My  copy  once  belonged  to  Pope.” — War  ton:  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry,  §  59. 

*8.  (PI.) :  An  army,  forces. 

*11.  Fig. :  An  example  to  be  imitated;  a  model,  a 
pattern. 

“We  copy  instinctively  the  voices  of  our  companions, 
their  accents,  and  their  modes  of  pronunciation.” — Du* 
gold  Stewart. 

“  Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

B.  Technically : 

*1.  Law : 

(1)  A  legal  instrument  or  form  of  tenure  by  which 
property  is  held.  [Copyhold.] 

“By  copy  all  thy  living  lies  to  me.” — Greene.-  Friar 
Bacon,  p.  170. 

(2)  Copyhold  property. 

“  What  widow’s  copy  or  what  orphan’s  legacy  would 
have  safe  from  us?” — Andrewes:  Serm.,  v.  27.  {Davies.) 

2.  Printing :  Written  matter  ready  for  or  given  to 
a  compositor  to  be  set  up  in  type. 

“.  .  .  I  would  not  deface  your  copy  for  the  future,  and 

only  mark  the  repetitions  .  .  .” — Pope:  Letters;  To  H. 
Cromwell,  Nov.  29,  1707. 

3.  Stationery:  A  size  of  writing-paper  measuring 
20  X  16  inches. 

IF  *(1)  Copy  of  countenance :  A  flam  or  humbug. 

“  If  this  application  for  my  advice  is  not  a  copy  of  your 
countenance." — Foote:  The  Author,  ii.  {Davies.) 

(2)  To  set  a  copy :  To  write  in  an  exercise-book  a 
copy  for  a  learner  to  imitate. 

“  We  took  him  setting  of  boys’  copies.” — Shakesp.:  Hen. 
VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  copy,  model, 

attern,  and  specimen:  “  A  copy  and  a  model  may 

e  both  employed  either  as  an  original  work  or  as  a 
work  formed  after  an  original.  In  the  former  sense, 
copy  is  used  in  relation  to  impressions,  manuscripts, 
or  writings,  which  are  made  to  be  copied  by  the 
printer,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver ;  mode l  is  used 
in  every  other  case,  whether  in  morality  or  the  arts : 
the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the  copy  is 
clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  writing 
formed  after  a  bad  copy ;  no  human  being  has  ever 
presented  us  with  a  perfect  model  of  virtue.  In  the 
second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painting,  and  model 
for  relief.  The  copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  the  model 
ought  to  be  just;  the  former  should  delineate  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  delineated  by  the  original ;  the  latter 
should  adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion 
observed  in  the  original.  The  pictures  of  Raphael 
do  not  lose  their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies :  the 
simple  models  of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value 
originals  of  modern  conception.  Pattern  and  speci¬ 
men  approach  nearest  to  model  in  signification  :• 
the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  prominent  in 
them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  work  ;  the  pattern  serves  either  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice : 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.' 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

copy-book,  s.  An  exercise-book  in  writing,  in 
which  copies  are  written  or  printed  for  learners  to 
imitate. 

copy-head,  s.  The  words  or  sentence  written  or 
printed  on  the  top  lines  of  copy-books  as  models  in 
writing-exercises. 

“Instruction  to  be  given  on  the  vopy-heaa  which  is 
being  done  by  the  class.” — Fearon:  School  Inspection, 
p.  40. 

*COpy-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  copy  or  for 
literary  work.  (Boswell.) 

cop-y,  *cop’-i-en,  v.  t.&  i.  [O.  Fr.  copier;  Sp.  & 
Port,  copiar;  Ital.  copiare,  from  Lat.  copia.] 
[Copy,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  transcribe  or  write  out  any  document  after 
an  original ;  to  make  a  copy  of  a  writing  or  docu¬ 
ment.  (Frequently  with  the  adverb  out.) 

“  My  Lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 

And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

2.  To  imitate,  to  make  or  construct  anything  in 
imitation  of  an  original. 

"...  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  things.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
■  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


copyhold 
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3.  To  imitate  the  style,  language,  or  manner  of 
another ;  to  plagiarize. 

II.  Fig. :  To  imitate  in  manners,  character,  or 
life ;  to  endeavor  to  resemble ;  to  follow  a  pattern 
or  model.  (Frequently  followed  by  the  adverb 
out.) 

“  Set  the  examples,  and  their  souls  inflame 
To  copy  out  their  great  forefather’s  fame.” 

Dryden:  King  Arthur. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  do  anything  in  imitation  of  an  original  or 
pattern  ;  to  make  a  copy. 

(1)  Followed  by  from  before  the  thing  copied. 

“  When  a  painter  copies  from,  the  life,  .  .  .” — Dryden. 

(2)  Followed  by  after . 

“  Several  of  our  countrymen  .  .  .  seem  very  often 
to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatic  writings,  .  .  .” 
— Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  To  write  down  or  transcribe  the  words,  figures, 
&c.,  of  another,  with  the  intention  of  fraudulently 
passing  them  off  for  one’s  own. 

“  The  temptation  presents  itself  to  those  slower  or  care- 
less  members  of  the  class  to  copy  from  their  quicker 
,  class-fellows.” — Fearon:  School  Inspection,  p.  66. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  copy 
and  to  transcribe :  “To  copy  respects  the  matter ;  to 
transcribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing.  What 
is  copied  must  be  taken  immediately  from  the  orig¬ 
inal,  with  which  it  must  exactly  correspond  ;  what 
is  transcribed  may  be  taken  from  the  copy ,  but  not 
necessarily  in  an  entire  state.  Things  are  copied 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  contents ;  they  are  often 
transcribed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  fair  writ¬ 
ing.  A  copier  should  be  very  exact;  a  transcriber 
should  be  a  good  writer.  Lawyers  copy  deeds,  and 
have  them  afterward  frequently  transcribed  as 
occasion  requires.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  copy  and  to  imi¬ 
tate,  see  Imitate. 

cop  -^-hold,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  copy,  and  hold.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

Eng.  Laic : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

“  A  tenure,  for  which  the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show 
but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord’s 
court  .  .  .  This  is  called  a  base  tenure,  because  it 
holds  at  the  will  of  the  lord;  yet  not  simply,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  .  .  .  These  customs  of 

manors  vary,  in  one  point  or  other,  almost  in  every 
manor.  Some  copy-holds  are  finable,  and  some  certain: 
that  which  is  finable,  the  lord  rates  at  what  fine  or  income 
he  pleases,  when  the  tenant  is  admitted  into  it;  that 
which  is  certain,  is  a  kind  of  inheritance,  and  called  in 
many  places  customary;  because  the  tenant  dying,  and 
the  hold  being  void,  the  next  of  blood  paying  the  custom¬ 
ary  fine,  as  two  shillings  for  an  acre,  or  so,  cannot  be 
denied  his  admission.” — Cowel. 

2.  Property  held  by  such  tenure. 


B.  As  adjective: 

Law :  Held  under  the  tenure  described  in  A.  1. 

“  .  .  .  all  his  copy-hold  lands.” — Addison. 

cop  -y-hold-er,  s.  [En g.  copyhold;  -er.] 

1.  Law:  One  who  holds  land  by  the  tenure  of 
copyhold. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  A  person  who  reads  with  the  proof-reader,  the 
copy  from  which  the  compositor  has  set  the  type 
printed  on  the  proof. 

(2)  A  clasp  to  hold  copy  while  being  set  up. 

cop'-y-lng,  pr.par .,  a.  &  s.  [Copt,  v .] 

A.  As pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  copy  of  or  transcribing  an 
original ;  imitation  of  a  pattern  or  model. 

2.  The  act  of  transcribing  the  words,  figures,  &c., 
of  another,  with  the  intention  of  fraudulently  pas¬ 
sing  them  off  as  one’s  own. 

copying-book,  s,  A  book  of  copying  paper 
(q.  v.). 

copying-clerk,  s.  A  clerk  employed  to  make 
copies  of  letters  and  other  documents. 


copying-ink,  s.  Ink  of  a  viscid  character  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  use  in  a  copying-press. 

copying-instrument,  s.  A  tracing  instrument, 
or  one  for  multiplying  by  manifold  process.  A 
silhouette-machine  is  one  for  giving,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  the  outline  of  a  shadow-portrait.  A  photo¬ 
graph  is  used  for  copying  drawings  on  a  changed 
scale. 


copying-machine,  s.  The  same  as  Copying- 
press  (q.  v.). 

copying-paper,  s.  Thin,  unsized  paper,  used 
damp,  for  taking  impressions  from  writings  in  a 
copying-press.  {Knight.) 


copying-press,  s.  A  machine  for  taking  a  copy 
of  a  writing  by  pressure.  The  usual  system  is  to 
write  with  an  ink  having  a  somewhat  viscid  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  expose  the  written  page  to  pressure  in 
contact  with  a  leaf  of  bibulous  paper.  {Knight.) 

copying-telegraph,  s.  An  apparatus  for  auto¬ 
matic  telegraphy  known  as  Bonelli’s  telegraph.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  dispatching  instrument  and 
a  receiver  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  line. 
{Knight.) 

cop -jf-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  copy ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes  an  original ;  a 
copier. 

“All  these  copyists  are  not  equally  dexterous  in  effacing 
and  cleaning  these  manuscripts.” — Jortin:  Eccles.  Hist. 

2.  One  who  imitates  in  any  way ;  one  who  follows 
a  pattern  or  model ;  an  imitator. 

“Colossal  copyist  of  deformity.” 

Byron :  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  iv.  162. 

cop-jf-rlght  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  copy,  and 
right.}  \ 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Law :  The  exclusive  privilege  pos¬ 
sessed  for  a  certain  time  by  an  author,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing  and  sell¬ 
ing  his  original  literary  or  artistic  -productions. 
In  the  United  States  a  copyright  is  now  issued  to 
any  one  who  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
copyright  law,  whether  the  applicant  be  a  resident 
or  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  not,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  non-residents,  the  applicant  must  be 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  an  international  copyright 
arrangement.  Such  arrangment  has  been  made 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries :  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Den¬ 
mark,  Spain  and  Switzerland. 

Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  must  state  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  name  and  residence  of  the  claimant, 
and  whether  right  is  claimed  as  author,  designer, 
or  proprietor.  No  affidavit  or  formal  application 
is  required. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map, 
chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving, 
cut,  print,  or  photograph,  or  a  description  of  the 
painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  or 
model  or  design  for  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  copyright  is  desired,  must  be  sent  by  mail  or 
otherwise,  prepaid,  addressed,  “  Librarian  op 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.”  This  must  be 
done  before  publication  of  the  book  or  other  article. 

Where  the  applicant  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  a  fee  of  50  cents,  for  recording  the  title  of 
each  book  or  other  article,  must  be  inclosed  with 
the  title  as  above,  and  50  cents  in  addition  (or  one 
dollar  in  all)  for  each  certificate  of  copyright. 

Non-resident  applicants  must  inclose  $1  for  entry, 
or  $1.50  for  entry  and  certificate  of  entry,  and 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  return  postage. 

Within  ten  days  after  publication  of  each  book 
or  other  article,  two  complete  copies  must  be  sent 
prepaid,  or  Under  free  labels,  furnished  by  the 
Librarian,  to  perfect  the  copyright,  with  the 
address,  ‘‘Librarian  op  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.” 

Without  the  deposit  of  copies  above  required  the 
copyright  is  void  and  a  penalty  of  $25  is  incurred. 

Copyright  is  void  unless  notice  is  given  in  every 
copy  published. 

“  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the 

year - ,  by - ,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 

Congress,  at  Washington,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
person  entering  the  copyright,  the  words;  “  Copy¬ 
right ,  18 - by - .” 

The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  $100  upon  any  person 
who  has  not  obtained  copyright  who  shall  insert 
the  notice  “  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress," 
or  “  Copyright ,”  or  words  of  the  same  import,  in  or 
upon  any  book  or  other  article. 

Each  copyright  secures  the  exclusive  right  of 
publishing  the  book  or  article  copyrighted  for  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years.  Six  months  before  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  author  or  designer,  or  his 
widow  or  children,  may  secure  a  renewal  for  the 
further  term  of  fourteen  years. 

Any  copyright  is  assignable  in  law  by  any  instru¬ 
ment  of  writing,  but  such  assignment  must  be 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
within  sixty  days  from  its  date.  The  fee  is  one 
dollar. 

A  copy  of  the  record  (or  duplicate  certificate)  of 
any  copyright  entry  will  be  furnished,  under  seal, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents. 

Copyrights  cannot  be  granted  upon  Trade-marks, 
nor  upon  Labels  intended  to  be  used  with  any 
article  of  manufacture.  If  protection  for  such 
prints  or  labels  is  desired,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Patent  Office.  Registry  fee  of  $6  for 
labels  and  $25  for  trade-marks. 

cop-^-rlght  (ffh  silent),  v.  t.  [Copyright,  s.] 
To  secure  the  copyright  of  a  book,  &c.,  by  fulfilling 
certain  formalities 


coquelicot,  coquelico  (pron.  kok-ll-co),  *> 
[Fr.l 

1.  The  Wild  Poppy  or  Red  Corn-rose. 

2.  The  color  of  the  Wild  Poppy,  a  reddish-orange, 
color. 

*co-quet'  (quet  as  ket),  s.  [Coquette.] 
co-quet’  (quet  as  ket),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  “  coqueter 
=to  swagger  or  strowte  like  a  cock  on  his  own® 
dung-hill”  {Cotgrave) ;  from  coq=&  cock.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  entertain  or  ply  with  compliments 
and  love-making;  to  pretend  to  make  love  to;  to 
flirt  with. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  endeavor,  through  vanity,  to  at¬ 
tract  lovers,  or  at  least  admirers ;  to  act  the 
coquette ;  to  flirt. 

co -quet-ry,  co -quet-trjf  (quet  as  ket),  s. 

[Fr.  coqueterie .]  The  acting  the  coquette ;  an  en¬ 
deavor,  prompted  by  vanity,  to  attract  lovers,  or  at 
least  admirers ;  flirtation. 

co-quet  -ta  (quet  as  ket),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.) 
A  term  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined  compound, 
coquetta  bark,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  name  given  to  fibrous  Carthagena 
bark,  from  Cinchona  lancifolia,  which  grows  in 
New  Granada.  It  occurs  in  quills  or  flattened, 
orange-colored  pieces ;  its  powder  is  orange ;  it  con¬ 
tains  quinine,  much  quinidine,  also  some  cincho¬ 
nine.  {Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

co-quette’  (quette  as  ket),  *c5-quet',  s.  &  a . 
[Fr.,  from  coqueter=to  coquet  (q.  v.).J 
A.  As  subst. :  Originally  applied  to  men  as  well 
as  to  women ;  now  restricted  to  the  latter.  One 
who,  prompted  by  vanity,  endeavors  by  art  to  gain 
lovers,  or  at  least  admirers ;  a  vain  flirt,  a  jilt ;  one 
who  lays  herself  out  for  admiration. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Coquettish;  full  of  or  characterized 
by  coquetry. 

“  Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air.” 

Congreve:  Amoret. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  coquette  and 
jilt:  “.  .  .  one  may  be  a  coquet  without  being  a 
jilt.  Coquetry  is  contented  with  employing  little 
arts  to  excite  notice  ;  jilting  extends  to  the  violation, 
of  truth  and  honor,  in  order  to  awaken  a  passion 
which  it  afterward  disappoints.  Vanity  is  the 
mainspring  by  which  coquets  and  jilts  are  impelled 
to  action,  but  the  former  indulges  her  propensity 
mostly  at  her  own  expense  only  ;  but  the  latter  does 
no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of  others  than  she  does 
to  her  own  reputation.”  {Crabb  •  Eng.  Synon.) 
co-quet -ted  (quet  as  ket),  pa.  par.  [Coquet,  v.] 
co-quet -tmg  (quet  as  ket),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Coquet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  conduct  or  habits  of  a  coquette ; 
coquetry. 

co-quet-tlsh  (quet  as  ket) ,  a.  [Eng.  coquett{e)  ; 

- ish .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coquette ;  acting  like  a 
coquette ;  vain,  flirting,  light. 

co-quet’-tish-ly  (quet  as  ket),  adv.  [Eng. 
coquettish ;  ly.}  In  a  coquettish  manner. 

coquilla-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  seeds  of  Attalea  funi- 
fera,  a  Brazilian  palm-tree.  They  are  three  to  four 
inches  long  and  very  hard,  and  are  used  for  various 
urposes  in  turnery,  especially  for  making  the- 
andles  of  umbrellas,  of  doors,  &c. 

CO-quim'-blte,  s.  [Ger  coquimbit,  from  Co- 
quimbo,  a  department  or  province  of  Chili  in  which 
it  is  found. 

Min.:  A  hexagonal  mineral  with  a  hardness  of 
2-2  5,  a  specific  gravity  of  2-2 T,  a  white,  yellow, 
brown,  or  slightly  violet  color,  and  an  astringent 
taste.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  42 ' 7  ;  sesqui- 
cxide  of  iron,  28  5;  water,  28'8=100.  {Dana.) 
C0r(l),s.  [Fr.]  A  horn. 

IT  (1)  Cor  de  chasse  :  A  hunting  horn. 

(2)  Cor  devaches:  Cow-horn,  used  in  many  places 
abroad  to  call  the  cattle  home,  and  formerly 
employed  to  rouse  the  laborers  to  their  work. 

(3)  Cor  de  dejeuner :  A  horn  to  summon  the  farm 
or  plantation  laborers  of  the  South  to  meals.  It 
was  made  of  a  cow’s  horn,  and  the  operative  was 
generally  a  diminutive  negro,  who  being  too  small 
to  work,  was  thus  early  utilized  for  the  general 
good.  {Colloq.  jocose.) 

tcor(2),s.  [Lat.]  The  heart. 

tlT  (1)  Cor  Caroli  (the  Heart  of  Charles) : 

Astron. :  A  name  given  by  Halley,  in  memory  of 
Charles  I.,  to  a  star  of  the  third,  or  intermediate 
between  the  second  and  third,  magnitude,  situated 
on  the  neck  of  the  Lower  Dog  in  the  constellation 
Canes  Venatici  (the  Hunting  Dogs).  When  sym¬ 
bolically  drawn,  it  was  represented  as  a  heart  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown. 

(2)  Cor  Hydros  (the  Hydra’s  Heart)  : 

Astron. :  The  star  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Alpha  Hydrse. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tryt  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu  =  kw! 
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(3)  Cor  Leonis  (the  Lion’s  Heart) ; 

Astron. :  The  name  of  the  star  Alpha  Leonis,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Regulus,  the  bright  star  in  the 
zodiacal  constellation  Leo,  the  Lion. 

(4)  Cor  Serpentis  (the  Serpent’s  Heart) : 

Astron.:  The  star  Unukalkay,  also  called  Alpha 

Serpentis. 

,c0r  (3),  s.  [Heb.  kor ,  from  karar=  to  assume 
"he  form  of  a  circle  or  sphere,  to  be  round.  Cor 
therefore  is  so  called  from  the  circular  form  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  measurement  was  made.]  A 
Hebrew  measure  of  capacity,  containing  11J  bush¬ 
els;  a  homer  or  omer.  Cor  occurs  in  Ezek.  xlv.  14. 
In  the  original  it  is  found  also  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  v. 
11;  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ezra  vii.  22,  being 
always  translated  “  measure.”  The  Hebrew  cor 
(kor)  has  had  assigned  it  as  its  Greek  equivalent 
koros,  which  occurs  in  Luke  xvi.  7,  where  it  is 
rendered  measures. 

“Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye 
shall  offer  the  tenth  part  of  a  bath  out  of  the  cor,  which 
is  an  homer  of  ten  baths;  for  ten  baths  are  an  homer.” — 
Ezek.  x*v.  14. 

cor-a'-gl-as,  s.  [Gr.  korakias=liice  a  raven  or  a 
crow ;  Lat.  corax  (genit.  coracis ) ;  Gr.  korax,  genit. 
korakos=a  raven  or  crow.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Coracid® 
and  the  sub-family  Coracin®  (q.  v.).  Coracias  gar- 
rula  is  the  common  Roller.  It  has  the  head,  neck, 
breast  and  belly  various  shades  of  verditer-blue 
changing  to  pale  green,  the  shoulders  azure-blue, 
the  back  reddish-brown,  the  rump  purple,  the  pri¬ 
maries  of  the  wings  dark  bluish-black  with  a  lighter 
edge,  the  tail-feathers  greenish-blue,  the  outer  ones 
tinged  with  black.  The  length  is  about  thirteen 
inches.  The  common  Roller  is  found  throughout 
Europe,  but  its  special  habitation  is  in  Africa.  Its 
favorite  habitats  are  forests  of  oak  and  birch. 

cor-a'-gi-dse,  cor-a'-gl-ii-dae,  s.pl.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  coracias ,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Ornith. :  Rollers ;  a  family  of  fissirostral  birds, 
tnough  presenting  some  considerable  affinity  also 
to  both  the  conirostral  and  dentrorostral  tribes. 
They  have  a  long  bill,  broad  at  the  base  and  com¬ 
pressed  toward  the  tip,  and  slightly  hooked  and 
notched.  There  are  four  sub-families:  Momotin®, 
the  Motmots;  Todin®,  the  Todies;  Eurylaimin®, 
the  Broadbills ;  and  the  Coracin®  or  Rollers  proper. 

cor-a-gl'-na,  s.  [Lat.  corax  (genit.  coracis ) ;  Gr. 
korax,  genit.  korakos=  a  raven  or  crow.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
Swainson’s  sub-family  Coracin®  [1]  (q.  v.).  The 
front  and  base  of  the  bill  are  protected  by  short 
thick  feathers. 


Cor-<j,-gI'-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  coracias,  and  pi. 
suff.  -inae.] 

Ornithology : 

fl.  Fruit  Crows.  In  Swainson’s  classification  of 
birds,  a  sub-family  of  Corvid®  (Crows)  having  for 
its  type  Coracina  (q.  v.).  The  term  is  not  now 
much  used,  as  being  liable  to  be  confounded  with 

[2]  (q.  v.). 

2.  True  Rollers,  the  typical  sub-family  of  Coracid® 
(q.  v.),  of  which  Coracias  is  the  type. 


cor'-fl-gite,  s.  [From  Lat.  corax  (genit.  coracis 
=  a  raven  or  crow ;  so  named  from  its  pitchy  black¬ 
ness.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  uraninite.  Hardness,  4‘5; 
specific  gravity,  4-38.  It  is  believed  to  be  pitch¬ 
blende  mixed  with  some  gummite.  It  is  found  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  a  vein  two 
inches  wide,  occurring  near  the  junction  of  trap 
and  syenite. 


cor'-il-cle,  s.  [Wei.  corwgl,  cwrwgl,  dim.  of  corwg 
—a  trunk,  a  carcass;  cwrwg=a  frame  or  boat.]  A 
kind  of  boat  in 
use  among  fish¬ 
ermen,  from  the 
earliest  times,  in 
Wales  and  parts 
o  f  Ireland,  and 
composed  of  a 
frame  of  wicker¬ 
work  covered 
with  leather  or 
oiled  cloth.  It  is 
light  and  capable 
of  being  carried 
on  the  shoulders 
by  one  man. 

“ .  .  .  rude  cor- 
ncles  of  wickerwork  Coracle, 

covered  with  the 

eking  of  horses,  .  .  ."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


Cor'-^L-Co,  in  compos,  only.  [Gr.  (in  compos.) 
korakct,  as  in  korako-eides— like  a  raven ;  korax , 
genit.  korakos— a  raven  or  crow.] 

Anat.:  Hooked  like  the  extremity  of  a  crow’s 
bill,  as  the  coraco-acromial,  clavicular  and  hu¬ 
meral  ligaments,  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 


cor-a-cdid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  korakodes,  korako-eides 
—like  a  raven,  of  the  raven  kind :  korax,  genit.  kora¬ 
kos— a  raven  or  crow,  and  etcios=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.,  dtc.:  Hook-like,  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  extremity  of  a  crow  or  raven’s  bill ;  as  the  cora¬ 
coid  process  of  the  scapula,  the  coracoid  ligament. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Human  Anat.:  The  second  clavicle.  It  resem¬ 
bles  a  crow’s  beak  in  form. 

,2 -  Comp ar.  Anat.:  A  separate  bone,  which  in 
birds;  reptiles,  and  monotremes  enters  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  pectoral  arch,  though  in  most 
mammals  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  process  of  the 
scapula.  ( Nicholson .) 

coracoid  process,  s.  A  short  hook  separated  by 
a  strong  groove  from  the  edge  of  the  glenoid. 

*cor-age  (age  as  I g),v.  f.  [Courage.]  To  en¬ 
courage,  to  cheer.  ( Heywood .) 

*Cor-a'-gio,  s.  [Ital.]  Courage. 

“Bravely,  coragiol” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  5. 

cor  -iil,  ♦co-rale,  *co-rall,  *co-ralle.  s.  &  a . 

[O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  cor  alhim,  cor  allium;  Gr.  koral- 
lion=- coral;  Fr.  corail;  Ital.  corallo;  Sp.  coral.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Thousands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 
That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees.” 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  substance  described  in  II.  hung 
round  the  necks  of  infants  for  them  to  bite  with 
their  gums  while  teething. 

“A  spoiled  child — he  threw  his  coral  and  bells  at  my 
head.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Geology; 

1.  Gen.:  The  calcareous  polypidom  or  skeleton  of 
Polypes  or  ZoOphytes. 

2.  Spec.:  The  polypidom  or  skeleton  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  Corallium  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  Black  Corals: 

Zobl.:  Corals  of  the  sub-order  Zoanthari  a  Sclero- 
basica,  and  the  family  Antipathid®.  They  are 
composite  animals,  consisting  of  a  number  of  poly¬ 
pes,  united  by  a  thin  fleshy  ccenosarc,  either  simple 
or  supported  by  an  axis  or  sclerobase.  The  coral- 
lum  or  skeleton  is  horny  and  not  calcareous. 

(2)  Cup  Corals: 

Zobl.:  A  name  for  the  family  Cyathophyllid® 
(q.  v.). 

(3)  Organ  Coral: 

Zobl. :  Tubipora  musica. 

(4)  Red  Coral  ( Corallium  rubrum) : 

Zobl. :  The  red  coral  of  commerce  is  brought  from 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  lives  chiefly  at  depths 
of  five  or  six  fathoms,  though  it  has  been  found  at 
120  or  more  fathoms.  [Corallium.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  coral. 

“  Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 
Their  coral  tomb.” 

Campbell:  Hallowed  Ground. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  full  of  coral. 

“.  .  .  caused  the  death  of  those  coral- groves.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xx.,  p.  461. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  coral ;  red  or  pink. 

“A  corail  lip  of  hue.” 

Turberville:  Praiseofhis  Love. 

Obvious  compounds :  Coral-paven,  coral-produc¬ 
ing,  coral-structure. 
coral  berry,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Symphoricarpus  vul¬ 
garis. 

coral  insect,  s.  The  inaccurate  name  given  by 
many  popular  writers  and  speakers  to  the  little  ani¬ 
mals  which,  aggregated  in  countless  multitudes, 
rear  the  vast  coral  reefs  so  frequent  in  the  tropics. 
These  animals  are,  however,  of  lower  organization 
than  insects.  They  should  be  called  coral  polypes, 
or  coral  zoophytes,  or  coral  builders,  or  coral  ani¬ 
mals,  but  never  coral  insects.  [Actinozoa.J 
coral  island,  s.  An  island  made  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  coral.  Bermuda  is  an  instance  of  the  kind, 
coral  islet,  s.  An  islet  formed  by  corals. 

“.  .  .  low,  insignificant  coral-islets  .  .  .” — Darwin: 
Vjoyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xx.,  p.  460. 

coral-mud,  s.  The  mud  produced  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  coral.  It  is  carried  some  distance  out 
to  sea  by  currents.  _  Lieutenant  Nelson  showed  that 
the  mud  thus  derived  from  the  Bermudian  coral 
reefs  was  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from 
chalk. 

“ .  .  .  the  lagoon  ...  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
coral-mud." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
ch.  xx.,  p.  461. 


coral  polype,  s.  An  anthozoOn, 
coral  rag,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  middle  Oolitic  age,  so  called 
because  it  consists  in  parts  of  continuous  beds  of 
fossil  coral,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position 
in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some¬ 
times  the  mass  is  fifteen  feet  thick.  Leading 
genera :  Caryophyllia,  Agaricia,  and  Astrea.  The 
coral  rag  extends  through  the  calcareous  hills  of 
the  northwest  of  Berkshire  and  the  north  of  Wilt¬ 
shire,  recurring  at  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire, 

coral-reef,  coral  reef,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <&  Geol. :  A  reef  consisting  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  though  not  exclusively,  of  coral. 
The  stony  skeletons  of  zoOphytes  form  large  masses 
of  limestone,  and  these,  with  shells,  fragments  of 
echini,  &c.,  become  cemented  together  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  derived  probably  from  the  decomposition  of 
dead  corals.  Sometimes  there  are  masses  of  lime¬ 
stone  with  the  very  fracture  of  some  of  the  secondary 
limestone ;  these  could  have  been  derived  only  from 
chemical  precipitation.  Mr.  Darwin  divides  coral 
reefs  into  three  kinds:  (1)  the  annular  or  lagoon 
reef,  generally  called  an  atoll,  (2)  the  encircling  or 
barrier  reef,  and  (3)  the  fringing  or  skirting  reef. 
The  first  two  are  found  only  where  subsidence  is  in 
progress.  For  the  construction  of  the  first  see 
Atoll.  An  encircling  reef,  that  is,  one  encircling 
an  island  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  is  found 
in  an  area  of  subsidence  where  the  central  mount¬ 
ain  or  high  land  has  not  yet  disappeared  beneath 
the  ocean.  Allow  time  enough,  with  the  continu¬ 
ance  meanwhile  of  the  present  conditions,  and  the 
encircling  reef  will  become  an  atoll.  A  barrier  reef 
— the  best  known  example  of  which  is  one  running 
parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia  for  1,000 
miles,  350  of  them  without  a  break,  is  a  portion  of 
what,  if  complete,  would  be  an  encircling  reef.  A 
fringing  reef,  close  to  the  shore  of  a  volcanic  island, 
again  is  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  area, 
which  converted  into  dry  land  the  narrow  channel 
by  which  it  was  at  one  time  separated  from  the 
shore.  The  Dangerous  and  Society  Archipelagoes 
are  areas  of  subsidence  with  atolls,  as,  it  may  be 
presumed,  is  the  case  with  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
the  only  specimen  in  the  Atlantic  of  an  atoll.  The 
great  Australian  barrier  reef  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  New  Hebrides,  Solomon  Island,  and 
New  Ireland  afford  examples  of  fringing  reefs. 
Slow  upheaval  is  in  progress  in  that  portion  of  the 
Pacific. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  reefs  of  Palwozoic  times,  if  they 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  reefs,  were  built  up  by 
Rugose  Corals.  From  the  Mesozoic  times  till  now 
the  chief  reef-builders  have  been  the  families 
Astreid®,  Poritid®,  and  Madreporid®,  the  Oculin- 
id®  and  Fungia  taking  a  lesser  share  in  the  work. 
Coral  reefs  are  evidences  of  the  proximity  of  land. 

If  Coral-reef  region :  The  region  where  reef-bear¬ 
ing  corals  live.  It  extends  only  about  1,800  miles  on 
each  side  from  the  equator,  except  in  the  case  of 
Bermuda,  which  lies  in  the  hot  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  66°  or  more  is  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
beneath  which  corals  will  not  live. 

coral-root,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  book-name  for  the  genus  Corallorhiza,  of 
which  it  is  the  literal  translation. 

2.  Dentaria  bulbifera. 

coral  snakes,  s.  pi.  Snakes  of  the  genus  Elaps. 
They  occur  in  Tropical  America.  [Elaps.] 

"...  the  first  coral-snake  which  I  saw  .  .  .” — Dar¬ 
win:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 

coral-tree,  s.  A  name  for  Erythrina,  a  legumin¬ 
ous  genus.  The  species  occur  in  the  tropics.  The 
resemblance  to  red  coral  is  in  their  blood-red 
flowers. 

COral-WOOd,  s.  The  wood  of  an  unidentified 
American  shrub  which,  yellow  at  first,  is  idtimately 
of  coral  red  color.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 

coral-zone,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  sea-zone  in  which  corals  abound. 

K  Deep-sea  coral-zone : 

Zobl. :  A  zone  from  50-100  fathoms  deep,  the  fourth 
and  last  zone  from  the  shore  recognized  by  MM. 
Audouin  and  Milne-Edwards,  M.  Sars,  and  Prof.  E. 
Forbes.  The  largest  corals,  such  as  Oculina  and 
Primnoa,  occcur  in  it.  The  shells,  Crania,  Denta- 
lium,  &c.,  are  mostly  small  and  destitute  ol  bright 
colors,  but  some  of  the  genera  are  geologically  an¬ 
tique.  Of  vegetables,  the  Nullipore  is  abundant. 
(S.  P.  Woodward :  Mollusca.)  [Coralline  Zone.] 

Cor'-gil-ine,  s.  A  trade-mark  name  applied  to 
small  bundles  of  woody  fiber  (said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Mexican  aloe  or  Maguey  plant)  used  for 
stiffening  and  retaining  in  shape  ladies’  corsets, 
bodices,  etc.  It  has  to  a  large  extent  superseded 
whalebone,  rattan,  steel  splints,  &c..  for  such  pur¬ 
poses. 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


corallaceous 
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corbel-steps 


cor-flil-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  coral,  and 
adj.  sufl.  -aceouR.~\  Like  or  pertaining  of  the  nature 

of  coral. 

c5r-g,l-lar'-I-9,,  s.  [Lat.  corallum,  and  pi.  neut. 
adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Milne-Edwards  to  coral 

polypes. 

*c5r  -ailed,  a.  [Eng.  coral ;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
covered  with  coral. 

cor  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  corah] 

ZoOl. :  The  coralline  of  a  single  polype  in  a  com¬ 
pound  mass. 

COr-al-Hf-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  corallum= coral, 
fer{o)  =to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -orts.]  Producing 
or  containing  coral. 

COr  -al-lI-form,  a.  [Lat.  corallum=coT&\ ,  and 
forma— form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Resembling  coral  in  form;  branching  and 
forked. 

COr-al-llg'-an-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  korallion= coral,  and 
gennao— to  beget,  to  engender,  the  causal  of  gig- 
nomai= to  come  into  being.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Actinozoa.  {Huxley.)  It  con¬ 
tains  the  coral-forming  Polypes. 

COr-^l-Hgj-eil-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  coralllgena 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.T 
ZoOl. :  Producing  a  coralline.  {Nicholson.) 

IT  Coralligenous  ZoOphytes: 

ZoOl.:  An  English  name  for  the  Madreporaria 
(q-J.). 

cor-ljl-llg  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  corallum= coral, 
ger{o)  =to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  The  same 
as  (JORALLIFEROUS  (q.  V.). 

Cor  -aLlln,  s.  [Lat.  corall{um)  = coral,  and  suff. 
-in  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  red  dye,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  and  oxalic  acids  on  phenol.  It  is  also 
called  aurin  (q.  v.)  and  rosolic  acid  (q.  v.). 

cor-al-11  -ng,,  s.  [Lat.  corallinus=coral  {Med.), 
from  Lat.  corallum;  Gr.  korallion= coral.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Algse,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Corallinacese  (q.  v.).  They  are  stony  in 
structure,  and  resemble  corals,  except  that  there 
are  no  animals  projecting  from  the  orifices  of 
canals. 

Cor-stl-lin-a’-Qe-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corallina, 
s.=a  coralline,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .]  [Cor¬ 
allina.] 

Bot. :  Florideous  Algae.  A  family  of  Florideae, 
consisting  of  rigid  articulated  or  crustaceous  sea¬ 
weeds,  mostly  calcareous.  When  fresh  they  are 
purple,  but  become  milk-white  after  exposure.  The 
tetraspores  are  tufted,  contained  in  oval  or  spher¬ 
ical  conceptacles,  with  a  terminal  pore.  The  Coral- 
linaceae  were  formerly  believed  to  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  were  placed  with  the  Zoo¬ 
phytes. 

c6r'-?,l-lme.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrallinus,  from 
corallum .] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  coral ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  coral. 

“  .  .  .  in  particular  the  coralline  matter,  .  .  .” — 

Woodward. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Zoology: 

t(l)  Loosely  and  inaccurately :  A  name  for  Coral¬ 
lina  and  its  allies,  then  believed  to  be  of  an  animal 
nature,  and  extended  also  so  as  to  include  the 
Bryozoa,  Sertulariae,  and  other  zoophytes.  Such 
was  the  use  of  the  word  by  Ellis,  and  it  is  not  yet 
extinct. 

(2)  Properly:  The  florideous  algas  included  under 
the  family  Corallinacese  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Corallines  being  calcareous  are 
capable,  when  they  become  decomposed,  of  forming 
extensive  accumulations  of  lime. 

(3)  Colors:  The  same  as  Coralline  Color 
(q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Coralline  color:  An  orange-red  color  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  at  about  300° 
Fahr.,  upon  rosolic  acid.  ( Ogilvie ,  ed.  Annandale.) 
(2)  Coralline  Crag: 

Geol. :  A  division  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  distin¬ 
guished  superficially  by  its  white  color  from  the 
Red  Crag,  which  constitutes  the  other  division  of 
the  same  series  of  beds.  In  the  county  where  it  has 
been  best  studied  it  is  seldom  more  than  twenty 
feet  thick.  It  belongs  to  the  Older  Pliocene  forma¬ 
tion.  The  mollusca  are  very  numerous,  about  sixty 
percent,  being  recent  species.  The  water  in  which 
it  was  deposited  seems  to  have  been  deep  and  tran¬ 
quil. 

t(3)  Coralline  deposits : 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  strata  in 
large  measure  consisting  of  coral,  and  to  presently 
existing  reefs  mainly  the  work  of  coral  polypes. 
While,  however,  the  word  deposit  is  quite  accurate 
in  such  terms  as  “fluviatile  deposits,”  “lacustrine 
deposits,”  &c.,  it  is  but  partially  correct  when  used 
of  the  construction  of  coral  reefs.  [Coral  Reefs.] 


(4)  Coralline  zone: 

ZoOl.:  The  third  zone  from  the  shore  in  the 
division  of  the  sea-bed  made  by  MM.  Audouin, 
Milne-Edwards,  M.  Sars,  and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes. 
It  extends  from  fifteen  or  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
or  fifty  fathoms  in  depth.  Homy  ZoOphytes  abound 
in  it ;  also  various  predatory  genera  of  gasteropo- 
dous  mollusks,  such  as  Buccinum,  Fusus,  Natica, 
&c.,  with  vegetable  feeders,  as  Fissurella  and 
Chemnitzia.  There  are  also  many  bivalves  of  the 
genera  Astarte,  Venus,  Area,  Nucula,  Corbula,  &c. 
The  chief  vegetable  production  is  the  Nullipore. 
{S.  P.  Woodward :  Mollusca.) 

cor-gd-ir-ne-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  corallina,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  In  Lindley’s  classification  a  tribe  of  the 
order  Ceramiaceae  (Rose-tangles),  and  the  sub-order 
Rhodomelero.  Type,  Corallina. 

cor  -al-lin-erz,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  coralline;  Ger. 
Jeorallinc,  and  erz— ore,  metal.] 

Min.:  A  curved  lamellar  mineral,  the  same  as 
Hepatic  Cinnabar,  a  variety  of  Cinnabar.  It  is 
found  in  Idria. 

fcor  -fil-lin-Ite,  s.  TEng.,  &c.,  corallin{e) ;  -ite 
{Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  coralline. 

*CO  -rul-llte,  s.  [Eng.  coral;  -ite.'] 

1.  Palceont. :  A  fossil  polypedon  of  a  coral. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  corallum  secreted  by  an  ActinozoOn, 
which  consists  of  a  single  polype,  or  the  portion  of 
a  composite  corallum  secreted  by  an  individual 
polype.  {Nicholson.) 

cor-al’-ll-um,  s.  [Lat.  coralium ;  Gr.  k  or  allion 
=  coral.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Polypes,  order  Anthozoa. 
The  sclerobasis,  which  is  red  and  calcareous,  is 
unjointed,  but  is  branched.  The  canal  system  is 
filled  with  a  nutrient  fluid  containing  corpuscles 
and  known  as  the  “milk.”  The  skeleton  of  Cor  al¬ 
lium  rubrum  is  the  Red  Coral  of  commerce. 
[Coral.] 

2.  Palceont. :  It  occurs  in  the  Miocene,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

cor'-cll-loid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  korallion= coral,  and 
eidos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  coral. 

“The  pentadrous,  columnar,  coralloid  bodies,  that  are 
composed  of  plates  set  lengthways  of  the  body,  and  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  surface  to  the  axis  of  it.” — Woodward;  On 
Fossils. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  ZoOl. :  An  animal  resembling  a  coral.  Used  of 
various  Bryozoa. 

*2.  Geol. :  The  Coral  Crag.  {Ogilvie,  ed.  Annan¬ 
dale.) 

cor'-al-lbid’-ul,  a.  [Eng  coralloid;  -al.]  Coral¬ 
loid. 

“With  many  coralloidal  concretions.” — Browne;  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

cor'-fll-lo-rlli'-zij,  s.  [Gr.  korallion=coral,  and 
rhiza—a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids  with  converging  sepals, 
the  lip  of  the  corolla  inferior,  the  spur  adnate,  with 
the  ovary  free ;  the  pollen  masses  four,  oblique  to 
each  other.  Corallorhiza  innata  is  the  Spurless 
Corallorhiza.  The  root  consists  of  thick  inter¬ 
woven  fleshy  fibers ;  the  stem,  greenish- white  in 
color,  is  6-12  inches  high,  with  small  scale-like 
sheathing  leaves ;  the  lip  of  the  corolla  is  oblong, 
its  color  is  white. 

cor-^l-lo-rhi  -zi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
corallorhiza,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malaxese.  Type 
Corallorhiza. 
cor-al  -lum,  s.  [Lat.] 

_  ZoOl. :  The  hard  structure  deposited  in  or  by  the 
tissues  of  an  actinozoOn,  commonly  called  a  coral. 
[Coral.] 

cor-al-wort,  s.  [Eng.  coral,  and  suff.  - wort ,  so 
named  from  the  appearance  of  the  rhizome.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Dentaria  bulbifera. 
cor-am  jfi'-dl-§e,  p/irase.  [Lat.  coram= in  pres¬ 
ence  of ;  judice  (abl.  of  judex )  =  a  judge.]  Before 
or  in  presence  of  a  judge. 

cor-am  nd-bls ,  phrase.  [Lat.  coram,  and  nobis 
(abl.  of  nos)  =ms.]  Before  us,  in  our  presence. 

ebr-am  non  jfi'-dl-§e,  phrase.  [Lat.  coram;  non 
=not ;  judice  (abl.  of  judex)  =a  judge.]  Before  one 
who  has  no  jurisdiction. 

cor-am  par'-I-bus,  phrase.  [Lat.  coram,  and 
paribus  (abl.  pi.  of  »ar=equal).] 

Law :  Before  one’s  peers. 

*coran,  s.  [Currant.] 

*coran-tree,  s.  A  currant-tree. 

“The  borders  of  which  grass-plots  are  coran-trees." — 
Survey  of  Manor  of  Wimbledon,  1649.  ( Davies . ) 


coranich,  cronach,  corrinoch,  corynoch.  cor- 
renoth,  s.  [Gael,  and  Irish.] 

1.  A  dirge  or  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

“Cryand  for  yow  the  cairfull  Corrinoch.” 

Papingo:  Lindsay’ s  Warkis,  1592,  p.  208. 

2.  An  alarm  or  war-cry. 

“  Be  he  the  Correnoth  had  done  schout.” 

Bannatyne;  Poems,  p.  30. 


3.  A  proclamation  of  outlawry. 

“The  loud  Corrinoch  then  did  me  exile.” 

Duncan  Laider:  MS.  Warton,  Hist.  E.  P.,  ii.  278. 

co-rant,  co-ran-to,  *cor-ran-to,  s.  &a.  [Fr. 

courant,  pr.  par.  of  courir— to  ?un,  to  skip ;  Ital. 
correre.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 


1.  A  swift  and  lively  dance. 

“.  .  .  dancing  a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath  .  .  .” 

Macaulay;  Hist..Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  newspaper  or  gazette,  surviving  now  in  the 
title  Courant  still  given  to  some  papers. 

“Corants,  avisos,  correspondences.” — B.  Jonson. 

B.  As  adj. :  Swift,  rapid. 

“  But  away  rid  I,  sir  ;  put  my  horse  to  a  coranto  pace, 
.  .  .” — Middleton:  More  Diss.,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv.  411. 

cor  -ax  (pi.  coraces),  s.  [Lat  .corax;  Gr.  korax— 
a  raven,  a  crow.  Named  from  the  resemblance  to  a 
crow’s  beak.] 

Palceont.:  A  provisional  genus  formed  to  include 
a  certain  form  of  extinct  sharks’  teeth,  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  teeth  belonging  to  these  fishes,  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  and  earlier  Tertiary  deposits. 

corb  (1),  s.  [Lat.  corbis=  a  basket.]  A  basket 
used  for  raising  coal  in  collieries. 

corb  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  corbel  (q.  v.).] 
A  corbel. 

“It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wize 
With  curious  corbes  and  pendants  graven  faire.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  6. 

_  cor -ban,  s.  [Gr.  korban,  which  is  a  Greek  trans¬ 
literation  of  Heb.  qorban—a  gift  offering  or  oblation 
to  God.]  Used  specially  of  offerings  given  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  vow.  In  the  Old  Testament  corban  occurs 
in  the  original  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4, 12, 14 ;  vii.  13,  38 ;  ix.  7, 
15 ;  Num.  v.  15  ;  vii.  10, 11 ;  ix.  13 ;  xviii.  9 ;  xxxi.  50; 
Ezek.  xx.  28 ;  xl.  43.  It  is  not  found  except  in  these 
three  books,  but  an  analogous  word  with  the  same 
meaning,  qurban,  is  in  Neh.  x.  35,  and  xiii.  31. 

“ .  .  .  It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  .  .  .” — 
Mark  vii.  11.  (Of.  also  Matt.  xv.  4-6.) 

Tf  The  meaning  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
Revised  Version,  “.  .  .  but  ye  say,  If  a  man  shall 
say,  Given  to  God;  ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do 
aught  for  his  father  or  mother,  making  void  the 
word  of  God  by  your  tradition  which  ye  have  de¬ 
livered.”  The  persons  denounced,  being  deficient 
in  natural  affection,  sought  a  method  of  escaping 
from  the  duty  of  supporting  their  poor  aged  par¬ 
ents.  They  made  a  pretended  dedication  to  God  of 
the  money  which  should  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  |  and  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
transaction  approved  of  the  deed. 


*corbe,  *courbe,  a.  [Fr.  courbe.]  Crooked. 

*C0rbed  {Eng.),  *corbit  {Scotch),  a.  [Eng. 
corb{e) ;  -ed.]  Crooked  in  disposition,  crabbed. 

“Canker’d,  cursed  creature,  crabbit,  corbit,  kittle.” 

Maitland’s  Satyr:  Watson’s  Coll.,  ii.  54. 

cor'-bell,  s.  [Fr.  corbeille,  from  Lat.  corbicula, 
dimin.  of  corbis=  a  basket.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  sculptured  basket  with  carved  flowers 
and  fruits. 

2.  Fortif. :  A  small  basket  filled  with  earth  and 
set  upon  parapets,  to  shelter  men  from  the  fire  of 
besiegers. 


cor  -bel  (1),  *cor-ball,  *cor-bil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cor- 

oei,  from  Low  Lat.  corbella=o.  little  basket:  Lat. 
co7'bis=a.  basket,  a  pannier; 

Ital.  corbella;  Fr.  corbeau.] 

Arch. :  A  form  of  bracket 
used  in  Gothic  architecture 
for  the  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  timbers, 
arches,  parapets,  floors,  cor¬ 
nices,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
projecting  block  of  stone, 
usually  carved  in  a  fantas¬ 
tic  manner,  and  having  a 
receding  face. 

“  The  corbells  were  carved 
grotesque  and  grim.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  LastMinstrel, 
ii.  9. 

corbel-piece,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bolster,  a  wooden 
supporting-piece,  a  bracket,  r,  ,  , 

a  corbel.  Corbel. 


corbel-steps,  s.pl. 

Arch.:  Steps  up  the  side  of  a  gable,  found  in  old 
houses  in  Flanders,  Holland,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  w3rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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corbel-stones,  s.  pi.  Corbels  or  corbel-steps. 

“  The  stone  wall  at  Lundy,  with  the  corbel-stones  at  the 
top  of  it,  .  .  .’’—Lamont:  Diary,  p.  174. 

corbel-table,  s. 

Arch. :  A  cornice  supported  by  corbels. 

♦cor'-bel  (2),  *cor-byal,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
corvus=  a  crow.]  A  crow,  a  raven. 

“  The  corbeles  fee.” — Gawaine,  1,355. 
cor  -bel,  v.  t.  [Corbel  (1),  ».] 

1.  To  support  on  corbels. 

2.  To  dilate  by  projecting  every  member  of  a  series 
beyond  the  one  under  it.  Any  construction  which 
is  carried  by  corbels  so  as  to  stand  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall  is  said  to  be  corbelled  out. 

cor -belled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Corbel,  v.] 
cor -bet,  cor  -bett,  s.  [O.  Fr.  corbet.] 

Arch. :  A  niche  for  an  image. 

“As  corbetz  f  ul  of  imageries.” 

Chaucer:  Hous  of  Fame,  iii.  213. 
cor-blc  -u-la.  s.  [Lat.=a  little  basket,  dimin. 
of  corbis  (q.  v.).j 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusks 
placed  under  the  genus  Cyrena  (q.  v.).  The  shell 
is  orbicular,  concentrically  furrowed,  the  lateral 
teeth  elongated,  transversely  striated,  the  epider¬ 
mis  of  the  shell  polished.  They  are  found  in  the 
mud  of  rivers  and  in  mangrove  swamps.  Recent 
species,  130 ;  fossil,  105,  the  latter  from  the  Wealden 
onward.  Corbicula  consobrinais  found  recent  from 
Egypt  to  China,  and  fossil  in  the  Pliocene  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium  and  Sicily. 

cor -bie,  cor -by,  s.  [Fr.  corbeau ;  Lat .  corvus= 
a  crow.]  A  raven  or  crow. 

“  .  .  .  and  thae  corbies  dinna  gather  without  they 

smell  carrion.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

corbie  messenger,  corbie’s  messenger,  s.  One 

who  is  long  upon  his  errand,  or  who,  like  tne  raven 
sent  from  the  ark,  returns  not  again. 

“  .  .  .  his  Majesty  alledging  that  I  was  Corbie’s  Mes¬ 
senger.” — Melvil:  Mem.,  p.  170. 

corbie-oats,  s.  A  species  of  black  oats, 
corbie-steps,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  A  corruption  of  corbel-steps  (q.  v.).  From 
this  corruption,  and  the  fact  that  corbie  is  in  Scotch 
a  raven  or  crow,  has  arisen  the  still  further  corrup¬ 
tion  of  crow-steps,  a  term  which  has  been  actually 
explained  by  some  as  derived  from  the  fact  that 
crows  are  fond  of  sitting  on  them. 

♦cor-bin,  *COr  bun,  s.  [O.  F r.  corbin—  a  crow,  a 
raven.]  A  crow  or  raven 
“Thet  is  thes  deofles  corbin  of  helle.” — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  84. 

cor  -bis,  s.  [Lat.  corbis= a  basket.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Lucinidse.  It  has  an  oval,  ventricose,  subequilat- 
eral,  concentrically  sculptured  shell,  the  margins 
denticulated  within,  two  huge  teeth  and  two  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve,  and  a  simple  pallial  line.  Five 
recent  species  are  known  and  eighty  fossil,  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  Lias  onward  till  now.  ( Woodward : 
Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 
cor-bond,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Mining:  An  irregular  mass  of  copper  from  the 
lode. 

cor-bu-lar’-i-g,,  s.  [Lat.  corbula= a  little  bas¬ 
ket,  and  n.  pi.  suff.  -aria.  Named  from  the  shape 
of  the  nectary.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacese.  The  species  are 
generally  called  Hoop-petticoats.  They  are  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  best  known  species  is 
Corbularia  Bulbococlium ,  the  Common  Hoop-petti¬ 
coats  ;  it  has  pale  yellow  flowers. 

♦cor-chat,  s.  [Crotchet.] 

Music :  A  crotchet. 

But  scho  can  nevir  the  corchat  cleif, 

For  harshnes  of  hir  carlich  throt.” 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  64,  st.  4. 

COr  -Cho-rus,  s.  [Lat.  corchorus ;  Gr.  korchoros= 
a  sorry  vegetable  growing  wild;  Pimpernel  or  Jews’ 
Mallow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  liypogynous  exogens,  order  Tili- 
aceee,  sub-order  Tileee,  family  Grewidfe.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  small  shrubs.  Leaves  simple,  flowers 
single  or  in  clusters,  inserted  opposite  to  the  leaves ; 
sepals,  five  deciduous ;  petals,  five ;  stamens,  many ; 
style,  one ;  stigmas,  five.  Fruit  capsular  or  pod-like, 
separating  into  five  divisions.  About  fifty  species 
are  known.  The  leaves  of  Corchorus  olitorius  are 
used  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries  as  a  pot¬ 
herb.  From  the  fact  that  the  Jews  thus  employ 
them  they  are  sometimes  called  Jews’  Mallow. 
Fishing-lines  and  nets,  “  gunny,”  i.  e.,  rice  bags,  and 
“  tat,”  a  coarse  kind  of  linen,  have  long  been  mado 
in  India  from  C.  capsularis,  but  it  is  much  more 
recently  that  this  and  tha  former  species  have  been 
used  to  furnish  jute  (q.'v.).  The  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  use  C.  siliquosus  to  make  besoms,  and 
its  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 


cor’-cu-lum  {Lat.)  tcor-cle,  fcor-cule  {Eng.), 
s.  [Lat.  =a  little  heart,  dimin.  of  cor  =  the  heart.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  embryo. 

2.  The  small  axis  of  growth  in  such  dicotyledon¬ 
ous  embryos  as  the  walnut.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cord  (1),  *coorde,  *corde  (1),  s.&a.  [O.  Fr.  & 
Fr.  corde;  Ital.  corda,  from  Low  Lat.  corda=  a 
cord;  Lat.  chorda ;  Gr.  chorde=the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument.  Thus  cord  and  chord  are  but 
different  forms  of  the  same  word.]  [Chord.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  small  rope  or  string  composed  of  several 
strands  or  twists. 

“The  arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound  behind  him 
with  a  silken  cord  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
(21  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3.  {Colloquial.) 

(3)  {Pl.)‘.  A  suit  of  clothes  made  of  corduroy. 

*(4)  A  large  sinew. 

“  Cordes  or  greate  sinnowes  of  the  bodye.  Tendines, 
tendones.” — Huloet. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  bond  morally 
in  the  same  way  that  a  cord  does  physically ;  a 
moral  tie,  restraint,  or  attraction. 

“  .  .  .he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins." 

— Prov.  v.  22. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Music:  The  string  of  a  musical  instrument, 
now  written  chord  (q.  v.). 

2.  Veterinary  {PI.) :  A  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  ;  a  disease  of  horses. 

“The  cords,  &  the  coUt-evil,  the  clasps  &  the  cleiks.” — 
Polwart:  Flyting,  p.  13. 

3.  Timber:  A  measure  or  quantity  of  wood,  so 
called  from  having  been  originally  measured  with 
a  cord  of  a  certain  length.  It  is  a  pile  8  feet  long,  4 
feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad,  and  contains  128  cubic 
feet. 

“  .  .  .  exclusive  of  the  very  large  growth  of  pine  tim¬ 

ber  on  the  estate,  there  are  1,250,000  cords  of  various  other 
woods  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  Fabrics:  The  same  as  Corduroy  (q.  v.). 

5.  Weaving :  The  space  of  the  design-paper  con¬ 
fined  by  two  vertical  lines ;  also,  the  string  which 
connects  the  neck-twines  at  the  leaf.  {Knight.) 

6.  Anat. :  [Spinal  Cord.] 

“  Having  so  far  determined  the  functions  of  the  entire 
cord.” — Todd  dt  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii., 
p.  316. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  small  rope  or  string. 

2.  Made  of  corduroy. 

II  Obvious  compound :  Cord-maker. 

Cord-covering  machine:  A  machine  in  which  a 
cord  receives  a  covering  of  thread  or  silk;  when 
this  is  plaited  on  it  constitutes  braiding.  {Knight.) 

cord-dryer,  s.  A  machine  for  dyying  sized  or 
dyed  cords,  webbing-tapes,  &c. 

cord-grass,  s.  [Prior  says  that  it  was  so  named 
by  Turner,  because  he  saw  the  natives  of  East  Fries¬ 
land  thatch  their  houses  with  ropes  made  of  it. 
{Britten  <fk  Holland.))  A  grass,  Spartina  stricta. 
cord-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Funaria  hygometrica. 
cord-wood,  s.  Wood  piled  up  ready  to  be  sold 
by  the  cord.  In  Scotland,  wood  conveyed  to  market 
on  board  of  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  wood 
floated  down  a  river. 

♦cord  (2),  *corde  (2),  s.  [A  contraction  of  accord 
(q.  v.).]  Accord,  agreement. 

“  By  word  and  cord.” — Alisaunder,  411. 
cord  (1),  v .  t.  [Cord  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fasten  round  or  tie  with  a  cord. 

2.  To  make  or  construct  of  cords. 

“  And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  downe.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  1. 
til.  Timber :  To  pile  up  wood  for  measurement  or 
sale  by  the  cord. 

♦cord  (2),  *corde,  v.  i.  [A  contraction  of  accord, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  accord,  to  agree. 

“  The  word  mot  corde  with  the  thing  werkyng.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,142. 

cord'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  quantity  of  ropes  or  cords;  ropes  or  cords 
collectively. 

“ .  .  .  cordage  and  other  parts  of  ehipping.” — Arbuth- 

not:  On  Coins. 

f2.  A  strand  of  a  rope. 

“  And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  cordage  three, 
Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 


3.  The  ropes  or  rigging  of  a  ship. 

“  Our  cordage  torn,  decay’d  our  vessels  lie.” 

Pope:  Homer* s  Mad,  bk.  ii.,  1.  163. 
til.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  a  quantity  of 
cords,  as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  &c. 

“  Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm 
in  the  tropics 

Stood  a  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape¬ 
vines.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

C0r-da-I'-te§,  s.  [Named  after  Corda,  a  distin¬ 
guished  fossil  botanist ;  with  Gr.  suff.  - ites .] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  vegetables,  either  a 
gymnosperm  or  a  lycopodiaceous  plant.  _  It  has 
broad,  striated,  parallel  veined  leaves.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  Devonian  and  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  Some  have  thought  that  the  small  fruit 
called.  from  its  form,  Cardiocarpon,  belongs  to 
Cordaites,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

COrd-3.1,  s.  [Fr.  cordaille .] 

Her. :  A  string  of  the  mantle  or  robe  of  estate, 
composed  of  silk  and  gold  threads  twisted  like  a 
cord,  and  having  a  tassel  at  the  end. 

cord-ale,  s.  [Fr.  cordaille .]  The  cordage  or 
tackling  of  a  ship. 

“  Ane  anker  &  tua  cordalis.” — Aberd.  Reg.  A.  (1548),  v.  20. 
cor'-date,  cor-dat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cor  (genit 
cordis = the  heart;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate,  - ated .] 
Botany,  Zoology,  &c. :  . 

fl.  ( Of  the  form  cordated)  :  Heart-shaped,  applied 
to  plane  or  to  solid  bodies  [2]. 

“  The  young  birds  vary  in  having  on  their  breasts 
transverse  bars  instead  of  cordated  spots.” — Pennant: 
Brit.  Zool.;  Gentil  Falcon. 

2.  Heart-shaped,  having  two  round  lobes  at  the 
base,  the  whole  resembling  the  heart  in  a  pack  of 
cards.  It  is  used  of  plane  surfaces,  and  is  now  dis¬ 
criminated  from  Cordiform  (q.  v.). 

cor -date-1  jf,  adv.  [Eng.  cordate;  -ly.l  In  a 
cordate  manner  or  form. 

C0r-da'-t5,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cordatus .]  [Cor¬ 
date.] 

cordato-hastate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  hastate  (i.  e.,  spear-shaped)  and 
cordate,  but  nearer  the  former. 

cordato-ovate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  ovate  (i.  e.,  egg-shaped)  and  cor¬ 
date,  but  nearer  the  former, 

cordato-sagittate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  sagittate  ( i .  e.,  of  the  form  of  an 
arrow-head)  and  cordate,  but  nearer  the  former, 
cord  -ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cord  (1),  n.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tied  or  fastened  with  cords. 

2.  Made  or  composed  of  cords. 

3.  Piled  up  for  sale  by  the  cord. 

4.  Grooved  or  furrowed,  as  corduroy. 

II.  Her. :  Bound  or  wound  round  with  cords, 
♦cord  -ed  (2 ),pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cord  (2),  v.) 
corded  fabric,  s. 

1.  A  fabric  having  a  pile  which  is  cut  in  ribs  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  warp,  as  corduroy. 

2.  A  fabric  having  alternate  larger  and  smaller 
threads,  either  in  the  weft  or  the  warp,  so  as  to 
give  a  ribbed  or  corded  surface.  {Knight.) 

♦cordeler,  s.  [Fr.  “  cordemre=knotted  cord- 
worke  in  embroidery  ”  {Cotgrave) .)  For  definition 
see  etymology. 

cordeleris  knottis,  s.  pi.  An  ornament  in 
embroidery  anciently  worn  by  ladies  in  Scotland. 

“  .  .  .  a  breid  of  claith  of  gold  and  ane  uther  of 

silvir,  and  upoun  the  silver  cordeleris  knottis  of  gold.” _ 

Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  133. 

cor-del'-ier,  s.  [Fr.  cordelier ,  from  cordeli£re= 
the  cord  which  he  wore;  from  O.  Fr.  cordel,  Fr. 
cordeau— a  cord,  a  girdle.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist,  dfc  Ecclesiol.  {pi.) :  A  fraternity  of 
monks  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  They 
arose  in  the  13th  century.  They  wore  a  brown  or 
black  habit  with  a  mantle  and  hood  of  the  same 
color,  and  around  their  waist  a  cord  of  three  knots. 
[Etym.]  They  are  called  also  Friars  Minor,  and 
were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscans.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose.  [Fran¬ 
ciscans.] 

“  And  who  to  assist  but  a  grave  cordelier." 

Prior :  The  Thief  and  Cordelier. 

2.  Civil  Hist,  {pi.) :  A  political  club  which  during 
the  first  French  revolution  met  in  a  chapel  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Cordeliers  [1].  It  was  formed 
in  December,  1790,  Danton  being  its  first  president. 
It  took  part  in  executing  all  the  violent  measures 
to  which  the  extreme  revolutionists  had  recourse, 
and  in  some  cases  was  the  first  public  body  to 
demand  them.  It  was  dissolved  in  1794,  and  several 
of  its  members  executed. 

3.  Rope-making:  A  machine  for  rope-making  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  {Rossiter.) 
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cordeling 

COr  -del-Ing,  cor'-dgl-llng,  a.  [Fr.  cordeler= 
to  twist.]  Twisting. 

cord-elle',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  corde— a  cord.] 

1.  A  cord  or  tassel. 

2.  A  tow-rope  of  a  barge,  &c. 

“  By  oars,  sails,  setting-poles,  the  cordelle,  ,  .  — 

Flint,  in  Webster. 

*COrde’-ment,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  corde  (2),  v. ;  -merit.'] 
Agreement,  concord,  harmony. 

“  A  cordement:  concordia,  concordancia.  ”  —  Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

COrd-er,  s.  [Eng.  cord ;  -er.] 

Sewing-machine:  A  device  for  laying  cords  be¬ 
tween  fabrics,  or  cords  or  braids  on  the  surface  of 
a  fabric. 

*corde-van,  *corde'-wane,  *corde-wayne, 
*cor-do-wan,  s.  &  a.  [Cokdwain.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Spanish  leather  from  Cordova. 

“His  schoon  of  cordewane.” 

Chaucer:  The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  15,143. 

IB.  Asadj.:  Made  of  Spanish  leather. 

cor'-dl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Plunder  after  E.  Cor- 
■dus,  a  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
■order  Cordiacese  (q.  v.).  The  corolla,  which  is  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  or  campanulate,  has  a  flat  5-7  cleft 
limb ;  the  stamens  are  5 ;  the  style  bifid,  with  4 
stigmas;  the  ovary  3-4  celled ;  drupe  1  or  3  celled, 
only  1  perfect ;  seed  1.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  muci¬ 
laginous,  and  emollient.  That  of  Cordia  Myxa  and 
C.  latifolia  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  as  are 
the  drupes  of  C.  abyssinicaby  the  Abyssinians,  who 
■call  it  wanzey  or  vanzey.  The  wood  of  C.  Myxa  is 
said  to  have  furnished  the  wood  from  which  the 
Egyptians  made  their  mummy  cases.  The  bark  is 
■r  mild  tonic.  C.  Rumphii  has  a  brown  black-veined 
Wood  smelling  of  musk,  and  C.  Gerasacanthus,  the 
**  Spanish  elm”  of  the  West  Indies,  has  also  a  wood 
Of  economic  value.  About  200  species  of  cordia  are 
known.  [Cordiacea;.] 

cor-dl-a’-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cordia,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  perigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Solanales.  It  is  most  closely  akin  to  the 
Boraginaceee,  and  next  to  the  Convolvulaceee.  It 
consists  of  trees  with  alternate  harsh  scabrous  ex- 
stipulate  leaves ;  calyx  inferior  4-5  toothed  ;  corolla 
jnonopetalous  4-7  cleft ;  stamens  4-5 ;  ovary  4-8 
celled,  each  with  1  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit,  a  drupe 
4-8  celled.  The  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  in  South  America  straggling  into 
more  temperate  latitudes.  Lindley  enumerated 
eleven  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
180.  But  200  species  of  Cordia  itself  are  now  known. 
Mr.  Carruthers,  F.  R.  S.,  makes  the  Cordiacese  a  sub¬ 
order  of  Boraginaceee. 

cor'-dl-al,  *cor’-dI-g.ll,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp. ;  Ital. 

cordiale;  Low  Lat.  cordtaZis= pertaining  to  the 
heart,  from  Lat.  cor  (genit.  cordis)  =the  heart.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cheering  or  comforting  the  heart;  reviving, 
invigorative,  restorative. 

“He  only  took  cordial  waters,  in  which  we  infused 
sometimes  purgatives.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  heart;  sincere,  earnest, 
hearty. 

“.  .  .  gave  them  on  almost  every  occasion  a  cordial 
support.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Warm,  affectionate,  hearty,  sincere,  without 
hypocrisy. 

“That  our  most  bitter  foes  (so  much  depends 
On  men  of  name)  are  turned  to  cordial  friends.” 

Churchill:  The  Candidate. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  tends  to  cheer  or 
comfort  the  spirits. 

“  O  cordial  delicious  !  O  soother  of  pain  !” 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  An  aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit, 
employed  as  a  beverage. 

2.  Medicine : 

(1)  A  medicine  which  increases  the  force  of  the 
heart,  or  strengthens  the  circulation. 

(2)  A  medicine  given  to  restore  or  increase  the 
strength,  to  revive  the  spirits,  and  generally  to 
cheer  and  comfort  a  person  in  a  state  of  depression. 

“Many  Restoratives,  of  vertues  rare, 

And  costly  Cordialles  she  did  apply.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  50. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  cordial  and  hearty , 
see  Hearty. 

cor-di-al  -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  cordiality;  Sp.  cor  diali¬ 
dad,  from  Low  Lat.  cordialitas,  from  cordialis— 
pertaining  to  the  heart;  Lat.  cor— the  heart.] 

*1.  Relation  to  or  connection  with  the  heart. 

“.  .  .  respects  of  cordiality,  or  reference  unto  the 
heart,  .  .  ."—Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 
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2.  W armth  of  feeling ;  sincere  aff  ecti on ;  geniality, 
heartiness,  kind  feeling. 

“.  .  .  it  is  rank  absurdity  in  politics  to  expect  any 
cordiality  between  them,  .  .  .” — Anecdotes  of  the  Life 
of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 

cor'-dl-gl-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  cordial;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  into  a  cordial. 

2.  To  make  cordial  or  warm  in  feeling  or  manner ; 
to  render  genial  or  hearty. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  cordial  or  warm  in  feel¬ 
ing  or  manner ;  to  feel  or  show  cordiality. 

*COr'-dI-(ll-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cordialize.] 
cor'-dI-«>,l-Iz-ing,pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Cordialize.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  cordial  in  feelings  or  manner. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cordial, 
cor-di-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cordial;  -ly.]  In  a 

cordial  manner;  from  the  heart;  heartily,  sin¬ 
cerely,  warmly;  with  cordiality,  heartiness,  and 
goodwill. 

“  On  all  large  questions  of  European  policy  they  cordi¬ 
ally  agreed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

fcor'-dl-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cordial;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cordial ;  cordiality. 

cor’-dl-geps,  cor-dy-geps,  s.  [Lat.  cor  (genit. 
cordis)  = the  heart,  and  ceps=heads,  a  contraction 
of  capites,  as  biceps  is  of  bicapites.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi  (Spheeri- 
acei).  Some  species  grow  upon  decaying  leaves 
and  branches  on  plants  affected  by  ergot,  others  on 
living  insects.  A  wasp  in  the  West  Indies  is  thus 
attacked,  and  the  caterpillar  of  a  New  Zealand 
Ghost-moth  (Hepialus).  [Claviceps,  Sphaeia.] 

cor  -dl-er-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Cordier,  who,  in 
1809t  described  it,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  name  of  Dichroite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Iolite ;  the  same  as  Dichroite : 
these  two  being  but  different  names  of  the  same 
mineral. 

cord  -i-form,  a.  [Lat.  cor.  (genit.  cordis) =the 
heart,  and/orma=form.] 

1.  Bot. :  Of  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  heart-shaped, 
cordate ;  applied  particularly  to  organs  which  have 
a  certain  thickness,  as  the  embryo  of  Trapa  nutans , 
the  capsule  of  Polygala  vulgaris.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  term  cordate  is  reserved  for  similar  structure 
in  a  plane  body. 

2.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

If  Cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm : 

Anat. :  A  strong  tendon  constituting  the  upper 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  called  also  the  central 
or  the  trefoil  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

cor-dil-le  -ra,  s.  [Sp.=a  chain  or  long  elevated 
ridge  of  mountains,  from  O.  Sp.  cordilla= a  gut; 
Ital.  cordella:  Fr.  cordelle,  dimin.  from  Lat.  chorda 
=  a  string,  a*  cord  (q.  v.).]  A  ridge  or  chain  of 
mountains,  especially  applied  to  the  range  of  the 
Andes  in  South  America. 
cord'-Ing  (1  ),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cord  (1),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  tying  or  fastening  with 
a  cord  or  rope. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Timber-trade :  The  piling  up  wood  for  sale  by 
the  cord. 

2.  Dress:  Cord  covered  with  thread  or  silk,  and 
used  for  braiding. 

3.  Weaving:  The  cording  of  a  loom  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  heddles  so  that  they  move  in  such 
clusters  and  times  as  may  be  required  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pattern.  [Draft.]  A  set  of  heddles 
connected  with  a  given  shaft  is  called  a  leaf.  Each 
shaft  is  bonnected  by  a  cord  to  the  treadle  whereby 
it  is  moved.  {Knight.) 

*cord'-Ing  (2),  *cord-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Cord  (2),u.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Agreement,  concord,  harmony. 

“ Cordynge  in  sang:  concentus.” — Gathol.  Anglicum. 
cord’-leafs,  s.pl.  [Eng.  cord  (1) ;  leafs.] 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Restiacese, 
called  by  Lindley  Restiads. 

cor  -don,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  cordone ,  from  Lat. 
chordata  cord  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ribbon  or  cord  worn  as  the  badge  of  any  order. 
“.  .  .  all  lay  brethren  and  sisters  that  did  weare  St, 
Francis’  cordon.” — Sir  E.  Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 


*2.  A  string  or  wreath. 

“.  .  .  small  cordonis  of  silvir  and  blew  silk.” — Inven¬ 
tories  (A.  1578),  p.  219. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  outside  of  a 
building. 

2.  Fort.:  The  coping  of  the  revetment  or  escarp, 
which  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  ditch.  At  this  point 


the  fraise  is  placed,  if  such  be  used.  The  cordon 
projects  a  foot  beyond  the  face  of  the  escarp  or 
revetment. 

3.  Mil.:  A  line  or  series  of  sentries  or  military 
posts  guarding  any  particular  place  to  prevent  in¬ 
gress  or  egress  without  authority. 

4.  Sanitary :  A  line  or  series  of  watchers  round 
any  infected  district  or  place  to  cutoff  communica¬ 
tion  and  prevent  the  egress  of  any  person  or  animal 
likely  to  spread  the  disease. 

5.  Heraldry : 

(1)  A  ribbon  worn  across  the  breast  by  knights  of 
the  first  class  of  any  order. 

(2)  A  tasseled  lace  or  string  of  a  mantle  on  state 
or  installation  robes. 

*cor-don-it,  a.  [Fr.  cordonni = twisted,  plaited.] 
Wreathed. 

“Item  sevin  quaiffis  of  claitb  of  silvir,  cordonit  with 
blaksilk,  .  .  .” — Inventories  (A.  1561),  p.  148. 

cor  -do-van,  *cor-do-wan,  *corduane,  s.  &  a. 

[Cord  wain.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Cordova. 

*2.  Spanish  leather  from  Cordova. 

“No  Roman  perfumes,  buffs  or  cordovans.” 

Howell:  Lett.  Poem  to  the  King  (1641). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  Cordova. 

*2.  Made  of  Spanish  leather. 

“.  .  .  I  will  send  you  the  cordovan  pockets  and 

gloves  .  .  .” — Howell:  Familiar  Letters  (1650). 

cor-dfi-roy',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  Fr, 
corde  du  rcw=the  king’s  cord.] 

Fabric:  A  stout,  ribbed,  cotton  fustian,  made 
with  a  pile,  so  cut  as  to  leave  a  surface  ridged  in 
the  direction  of  the  warp. 

“  Clad  in  a  tight  suit  of  corduroy.” — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch.  xiL 

corduroy-road,  S.  A  road  very  common  in  this 
country  in  the  pioneer  days,  formed  of  poles  laid 
transversely  and  in  contact.  It  is  used  as  a  mud 
bridge  in  swampy  places. 

cord  -wain,  *corde-wan,  *corde-wane,  *cord- 
vane,  *cor-do-van,  *cord-wane,  *cor-den,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  cordouan;  Sp.  cordoban;  Port,  cordovao,  from 
Cordova  or  Cordoba,  a  town  in  Spain,  where  it  is 
manufactured.]  Spanish  leather,  originally  of  goat¬ 
skin,  but  now  frequently  of  split  horsehides.  It  is 
finished  as  a  black  morocco. 

“  Cordwane,  ledyr.  Aluta.”— Prompt.  Parv. 

cord' -wain- er,  *cordiner,  *cordewayner, 
*corduener,  *cordwaner,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cordouanier - 
cordoanier ;  Fr.  cordonnier;  Ital,  cordovaniere. j 
[Cord w ain. ]  Originally  a  worker  in  cordwain  or 
Spanish  leather ;  now,  a  shoemaker  generally. 

IT  The  Cordwainers  were  incorporated  A.  D.  1410. 

*C0rd  -jf,  a.  [Eng.  cord;  -y.]  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  composed  of,  cord. 

cor-dy-ll'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  kordyle— a  club,  a  cudgel, 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  stem  ;  and  suff.  -ine. ] 

Bot. :  A.  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Asparageee.  Cor- 
dyline  Ti,  called  also  Dracaena  terminalis,  is  eaten 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  flowers  of  C.  reflex  a 
are  said  to  be  emmenagogue. 

cor-dy-loph  -or-a,  s.  [Gr.  kordyle= a  club,  a 

cudgel ;  and phoreo— to  bear.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  family  Cla- 
video.  Cordylophora  lacustris  is  the  only  compound 
polype  found  in  fresh  water.  ( Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 
It  is  found  in  the  dock  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh. 

core  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cor,  cuer;  Fr.  cceur;  ItaL 
cuore,  from  Lat.  cor— the  heart.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  heart. 

“  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw* 


core-bar 


coriandram 
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2.  The  heart  or  innermost  part  of  anything. 

“  Core  of  frute.  A^ula.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  internal  foundation  or  basis. 

“  .  .  .  this  hypothesis  is  sure  to  be  dissipated  if  it 
possess  not  a  core  of  truth..”— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed. ),  vii.  166. 

2.  The  innermost  or  deepest  part  of  anything ;  the 
essence. 

“As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart’s  grief.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  center  or  central  part. 

“  In  the  core  of  the  square  she  raised  a  tower  of  a  fur- 
tong  high.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

JB.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.  \&  Masonry  :  The  inner  portion  or  filling 
of  a  -wall. 

2.  Founding : 

(1)  An  internal  mold  which  forms  the  interior  of 
a  cylinder,  tube,  pipe,  faucet,  or  other  hollow  cast¬ 
ing.  It  is  made  of  various  proportions  of  new  sand, 
loam,  and  horse-dung.  It  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  when  containing  horse-dung  must  be 
burned  to  a  red-heat,  to  consume  the  straw.  This 
snakes  it  porous  and  of  a  brick-red  color.  The  core 
is  made  in  a  core-bos,  and  has  projecting  portions, 
known  as  core-prints,  which  rest  in  the  prints  of 
the  mold.  The  model  from  which  the  object  is  cast 
is  solid,  and  makes  an  impression,  partly  in  the 
cope  and  partly  in  the  drag.  When  the  pattern  is 
removed,  the  core  is  laid  in  its  place,  the  projecting 
portions  resting  in  the  recesses  made  by  the  prints 
•of  the  pattern.  Touching  the  loam  of  the  mold  at 
no  other  point,  it  occupies,  in  the  case  of  a  pipe,  a 
central  position  in  the  space  which  is  to  be  run  full 
•of  metal.  When  the  metal  has  been  poured  around 
it  and  then  cooled,  the  core  is  broken  out,  leaving 
the  casting  hollow.  Simple  cores  are  those  which 
•do  not  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  cope  and  drag, 
'that  is,  which  have  no  undercut  portion  which 
•would  prevent  the  portions  of  the  flask  from  being 
parted  in  the  usual  way. 

(2)  A  central  piece  occupying  an  axial  position 
within  a  circular  aperture  at  which  clay  or  lead 
exudes  in  the  process  of  making  earthenware  or 
leaden  pipes.  The  core  gives  the  inside  shape  to 
the  pipe.  {Knight.) 

3.  Surgery:  The  heart  or  innermost  part  of  an 
ulcer  or  boil. 

“  Lance  the  sore, 

And  cut  the  head;  for,  till  the  core  be  found. 

The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground.” 

Dryden:  Virgil. 

4.  Veterinary :  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by 
worms  in  the  liver. 

5.  Submarine  Telegraphy:  The  conducting  wires 
•in  the  heart  of  the  cable.  They  are  twisted  in  a 
spiral  strand  and  covered  with  several  layers  of 
.gutta-percha,  between  each  of  which  is  a  coating  of 
Chatterton’s  compound — a  mixture  of  tar,  resin, 
and  gutta-percha.  ( Ganot .) 

6.  Electro-magnetism :  A  solid  bar  of  iron  around 
which  a  helix  or  spiral  is  wound. 

“.  .  .  the  cores  of  electro-magnets.”  —  Everett:  The 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  x.,  p.  60. 

7.  Rope-making :  The  central  strand  around  which 
four  other  strands  are  twisted  in  a  shroud  hawser- 
laid  rope 

8.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  wall  or  structure  absolutely  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  placed  in  an  embankment  or 
dike  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water,  which  may 
•penetrate  the  porous  material  of  which  the  re- 
maindei  of  the  dike  is  composed.  The  core  may  be 
•of  puddle  or  a  wall  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 
{Knight.) 

core-bar,  s.  The  bar  or  spindle  which  supports 
the  core  of  a  shell. 

core-box,  s.  A  divisible  box  in  which  clay  is 
rammed  to  form  cores. 

Core-box  plane :  A  peculiar  form  of  plane  which 
has  a  cutting  tooth  projecting  below  the  sole,  to 
plow  grooves  in  the  parts  of 
a  core-box.  It  is  commonly 
known  among  carpenters  as 
“  the  old  woman’s  tooth.” 

core -print,  s.  A  project¬ 
ing  piece  on  a  pattern  for 
molding,  to  form  a  hole  in 
the  mold  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  core  by  which  it  is  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  mold  in  proper 
position  relatively  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  cast.  {Knight.) 

core-valve,  s.  A  plug- 
valve  which  has  a  rotary 
reciprocation  in  a  cylindri-  Core-box  Plane, 
cal  or  hollow  conical  seat, 

occupying  about  the  same  relative  position  to  its 
seat  as  the  core  of  a  faucet  does  to  the  casting 
Itself. 


*core  (2) ,  s.  [Fr.  corps=body,  or  a  form  of  choir 
(q-  v.).] 

1.  A  body. 

2.  A  party,  clan,  or  company. 

“.  .  .  he  was  in  a  core  of  people,  .  .  ” — Bacon, 

Hen.  VII.,  p.  17. 

IT  In  core :  In  company  or  concert. 


“  Dukes,  and  geese,  and  hens,  in  core 
Rais’d  their  discordant  voices.” 

D.  Anderson .  Poems,  p.  81,  84. 

core  (3),  s.  [Chore,  Char.] 

Mining :  The  turn  or  shift,  that  is,  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  each  party  of  miners  work  at  a 
time,  generally  six  to  eight  hours. 

core  (1),  v.  t.  [Core  (1),  s.]  To  remove  the  core 
from  an  apple  or  other  fruit. 

core  (2),  v.  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  cure 
(q.  v.).]  To  roll  herrings  in  salt  and  prepare  them 
for  drying. 

co-rec -tome,  co-re  tome,  s.  [Gr.  kore  =  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  ektome= a  cutting  out.]  An 
instrument  for  cutting  through  the  iris  to  form  an 
artificial  pupil ;  an  iridectome  (q.  v.). 

cored,  pa.  par  or  a.  [Core,  r.] 

*CO-re'-gent,  s.  [Pref.  co—con ,  and  Eng.  regent 
(q.  v.).]  A  joint  ruler  or  governor. 

“Joseph  was  .  .  .  coregent  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia.” —  Wraxall:  Berlin,  ii.  435. 

CO-reg  -on-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  kore  =  a  girl,  a 
maiden,  and  gonia  —  an  angle.  Modified  from 
Agassiz.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  abdominal  fishes,  family  Sal- 
monidee.  The  teeth  are  very  small  or  wanting,  the 
scales  very  large,  the  height  or  front  of  the  first 
dorsal  greater  than  its  breadth. 

cor-e-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  koris= a  bug,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff  -idee.') 

Entom. :  A  family  of  bugs,  the  same  as  Coreodea 
(q.  v.). 

*co-reign'-er  ( g  silent),  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  reigner  (q.  v.).]  One  who  reigns  jointly  with 
another. 


“  .  .  .  the  cogovernors  and  coreigners  with  the 

Supreme  God.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  246. 

co-re-la’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  rela¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  Corresponding  relation. 

fcore'-less,  a.  [Eng.  core;  -less.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  no  core. 

2.  Fig. :  Weak,  without  pith  or  stamina. 

“Iam  gone  in  years  .  .  .  coreless  and  sapless.”— 
Taylor:  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  1.  ( Davies . ) 

co-re-li’-gion-ist,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
religionist  (q.  v.).]  One  of  the  same  religion. 

“  .  .  .  their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  help  their 
coreligionists  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

co-re  '-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  korema —  ...  a  besom,  a 
broom,  so  called  from  the  habit  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Empetrace®.  The  only  known 
species,  Corema  alba,  is  called  the  Portugal  Crake- 
berry. 

cbr-e-o'-de-SJl,  s.  [Gr.  koris=  a  bug,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  hemipterous  insects. 
They  have  four-jointed  antenn®  high  on  the  head, 
scutellum  small  and  triangular,  many  nervures  in 
the  hemelytral  membrane.  Found  in  hot  and  in 
temperate  climates,  some  of  the  species  inhabiting 
the  former  being  large  and  of  grotesque  form. 
[CORISIA.] 

cbr-e-op-sld-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coreopsis 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideee.  Genera,  Coreopsis,  Helianthus,  &c. 

ebr  e  op'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  koris= a  bug,  and  opsis= 
appearance,  aspect.  Named  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  two-horned  pappus  has  to  the  antenn®  of 
a  bug  or  other  insect .) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  the  type  of 
the  sub-tribe  Coreopside®  (q.  v.).  The  seeds  are 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  American,  but  several  are  cultivated  in 
European  gardens.  The  flowers  of  Coreopsis  verti- 
cillata  are  used  in  the  United  States  to  dye  cloth 
red. 

cor  -er,  s.  [Eng.  cor{e):  -er.)  An  instrument  for 
extracting  the  core  from  the  fruit. 

Cor’-e-se§,  s.pl.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Dark-red  broad  discoid  bodies  found  be¬ 
neath  the  epicarp  of  grapes.  {Trects.  of  Bot.) 

cd-re-spond-ent,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  Eng. 
respondent  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  One  who  is  made  a  joint  respondent  with 
another  in  a  suit ;  especially  in  a  Divorce  Court,  a 
man  who  is  charged  by  the  plaintiff  with  adultery 
with  his  wife,  and  made  a  party  to  the  suit  for  dis¬ 
solution  of  marriage. 


bbil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -Mon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


cor-e-thr o-sty  -11s ,  s.  [Gr.  korethron= a  broom, 
in  allusion  to  the  very  hairy  style.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttneriace®,  tribe  Lasiopeta- 
lene.  The  genus  consists  of  Australian  bushes.  Cor- 
ethrostylis  bracteata  is  a  common  bush,  with  pink 
flowers  and  bracts  of  the  same  color,  sometimes 
seen  in  greenhouses. 

corf,  *corfe,  s.  [Lat.  corbis=a  basket.]  [Corb.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  basket  used  in  carrying  coals;  a  corb,  a 
corve. 

*2.  A  basket  of  any  kind. 

“Ane  corf  full  of  apillis,  .  .” — Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1543, 

V.  18. 

*3.  Basket-work  in  silver. 

“  Item,  twa  round  tablettis  of  gold  within  ane  corf  of 
silver  wyre.” — Inventories  (A.  1542),  pp.  62,  63. 

*4.  A  measure  or  quantity  of  fish. 

“  Ane  thousand  corf  keyling  in  peyll.” — Aberd.  Reg.,  A. 
1541,  V.  17. 

*5.  A  temporary  dwelling,  a  shed. 

“  And  with  that  wird  intill  a  corf  he  crap, 

Fra  hair  weddir,  and  frostis,  him  to  hap.” 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  11A 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  basket  to  carry  coal  or  ore ;  a  corve. 

2.  A  square  frame  of  wood  to  carry  coals  on. 

3.  A  sled  or  low-wheeled  wagon  in  a  mine,  to  con¬ 
vey  coal  or  ore  from  the  miners  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  {Knight.) 

*corf-house,  *corfe-house,  *corff-house,  s.  A 

house  or  shed  erected  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
salmon  and  to  keep  the  nets  in  during  the  close 
season. 

“To  be  Let, — The  salmon-fishings  in  the  river  Awe, 
near  Oban,  in  Argyleshire, — with  the  corf-houses,  shades, 
&c.,  belonging  thereto.” — Edin.  Even,  Courant. 

*corf,  v.  t.  [Corf,  s.]  To  prepare  fish  by  boiling 
them  in  salt  and  water. 

Cor-fl-ote,  Cor'-fute,  s.  [From  Corfu,  one  of 
the  Ionion  Islands.]  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Corfu. 

*corft,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Corf,  «.] 
cor’-l-a-ge-ous,  a.  [Lat.  coriaceus,  from  corium 
=leather.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  leather. 

2.  Of  a  substance  resembling  leather,  tough. 

",  .  .  thence  perhaps  spissitude  and  coriaceous  con¬ 
cretions.” — Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments. 

II.  Bot. :  Stiff  like  leather  or  parchment.  Exam¬ 
ple,  the  leaves  of  the  box  or  of  the  holly. 

cbr-i-3,-myr’-tIn,  s.  [Lat.  coria{ria) ;  myr- 
t{ifolia) ,  and  suff.  -in.) 

Chem. :  C36H36O10.  The  active  principle  of  Corict- 
ria  myrtifolia  (q.  v.).  It  crystallizes  in  white,  bit¬ 
ter,  rhomboidal  prisms,  melting  at  220°,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether. 

cor-i-an'-der,  *coliaundre,  s.  [Dan. coriander', 
Sw.,Dut.,  &Ger.  koriander ;  Fr.  coriandre ;  Ital.  cori- 
andro,  coriandolo,  all  from  Lat.  coriandrum  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  cfc  Bot.:  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Coriandrum  sativum.  It  has  an  erect,  leafy  stem, 
the  lower  leaves  bipinnate,  the  upper  more  divided, 
the  uppermost  of  all  nearly  setaceous.  Fruit  glo¬ 
bose,  nearly  undivided,  with  ten  obscure  lines  or 
ribs.  It  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and  become 
wild  in  many  places.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant. 

“And  coriander  last  to  these  succeeds, 

That  hangs  on  slightest  threads  her  trembling  seeds.” 

Cowper:  Translations  from  Virgil;  The  Salad. 

2.  Scrip.:  The  word  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  31,  and 
Numb.  xi.  7.  It  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  gad,  and  the  translation  is  probably  correct, 
for  Celsus  says  that  goid  is  coriander. 

“ .  .  .  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white  .  .  .  ” — 

Exod.  xvi.  31. 

*coriander-seed,  s.  A  jocular  term  for  money, 
cor-i-an’-dri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  coriandrum,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot.:  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Apiaceee  (Umbellifers). 

cor-l-an’-drum,  s.  [  Lat. =coriander,  from  Gr. 
koriannon=the  plant  coriander  or  its  seed.] 

1.  Bot. :  Coriander,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  the  type  of  the  family  Coriandrid®.  No 
general  involucre,  partial  involucres  on  one  side ; 
petals  obcordate,  with  an  inflated  point,  the  outer 
ones  radiant;  carpels  closely  cohering;  the  ribs 
obsolete,  interstices  prominent  without  vittae.  Cori¬ 
andrum  sativum  is  the  Coriander  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Coriandri  fructus,  the  dried  ripe  fruit 
of  Coriandrum  sativum.  It  is  globular,  nearly  as 
large  as  white  pepper,  beaked,  finely  ribbed,  yellow¬ 
ish-brown,  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor  and 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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cork-brained 


taste.  Coriander  is  a  stimulant,  aromatic  Carmina¬ 
tive.  It  is  used  in  the  preparationof  Conf  ectio  Sennse , 
Mistura  Gentian®  .Sympus  Rhei,  Tinctura  Rhei,  and 
Tinctura  Senn® .  When  distilled  with  water,  bruised 
coriander  fruit  yields  yellow  oil,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  several  oils ;  the  coriander  oil  is  aromatic,  and 
has  the  same  therapeutic  properties  as  the  seeds. 

cor-l-ar'-l-g,,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  coriarius— 
leathery,  from  corium— skin,  hide,  leather.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  consist¬ 
ing  of  shrubs  with  opposite  branches,  or,  in  some 
cases,  having  on  each  side  one  principal  branch 
and  two  secondary  ones.  Leaves  opposite  ribbed, 
entire ;  inflorescence  terminal  and  axillary  racemes ; 
calyx campanulate, five-parted;  petals  five,  smaller 
than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  fleshy,  keeled ;  stamens 
ten ;  carpels  five  or  six,  arranged  around  a  thickish 
gynobase ;  stigmas  five ;  ovules  solitary  pendulous ; 
fruit  crustaceous.  Found  in  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Nepaul  in  Asia,  and  New  Zealand.  Coriaria 
myrtifolia  and  ruscifolia  are  used  to  dye  black. 
Their  fruit  and  leaves  are  poisonous.  The  latter 
have  been  used  to  adulterate  senna,  and  with  fatal 
effect.  The  fruit  of  C.  nepalensis  is  eaten.  The  C. 
sarmentosa  of  New  Zealand  has  poisonous  seeds, 
but  the  pulp  is  less  deleterious,  or  perhaps  even 
harmless. 

2.  Chem. :  A  greenish-red  substance,  contained  in 
Coriaria  ruscifolia.  It  is  very  poisonous. 

cor-i-ar-I-a'-§e-8e,  s.pl.  [Lat.  coriaria,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens,  formed  to 
include  the  solitary  and  anomalous  genus  Coriaria. 

cor-l-ar’-l-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coriaria,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece? | 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  formed  to  include  Coriaria. 
By  some  it  is  elevated  into  an  order,  Coriariace® 
(q.v.). 

Cor ’-Id-In,  s.  [Lat.  corium— leather,  d  connective, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -in  ( Chem .):  or  Gr.  eidos  .  .  . 
appearance  (T),  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  C10H15N.  A  base  occurring  in  coal  oil 
and  in  tobacco  smoke.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  hav¬ 
ing  a  smell  like  new  leather.  Coridin  boils  at  211°. 
It  gives  a  yellow-red  color  with  bleaching  powder, 
which  is  destroyed  by  acids. 

♦cor'-Ige,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrigo.]  [Corkect,  a.]  To 
correct,  to  set  right,  to  chastise. 

“  Any  man  myght  thinke  that  the  maners  of  shrewes 
ben  coriged  and  chastised  by  vengeannce,  .  .  .” — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  iv. 
cor  -In,  s.  [An  African  negro  word.] 

Z06I.:  A  species  of  gazelle,  or  perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  one. 

CO-rln’-Con,  s.  [Various  Mod.  Indian  languages 
corund,  from  Sansc.  kururinda=the  rubyic  cinna¬ 
bar.] 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  mineral  genus,  contain¬ 
ing  sapphire,  corundum  and  emery. 

Cor'-Inth,  s.  [Lat.  Corinthus ;  Gr.  korinthos,  a 
famous  city  of  Greece,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  noted  for  the  licentious¬ 
ness  and  extravagance  of  its  inhabitants,  and  also 
for  its  public  buildings.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  city  named  in  the  etymology. 

*2.  A  currant  (q.  v.). 

/'  v  “  Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 

Delicious  draughts.”  J.  Phillips:  Cider,  ii. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  bawdy-house. 

Co-rln'-thl-ac,  a.  [Eng.  Corinth;  -iac.]  Of  01 
pertaining  to  Corinth ;  Corinthian. 

Co-rln’-thl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Corinth ;  - ian .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Corinth. 

2.  Fig. :  Licentious,  dissipated,  wild. 

“ .  .  .  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  .  .  .” — Mil- 
ton:  Apol.for  Smectymn. 

II.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  of  all 
the  orders.  Like  the  Ionic,  from  which,  indeed,  it 
differs  little,  it  consists  of  stylobate,  column,  and 
entablature.  The  stylobate  is  more  ornate.  The 
proportions  are  more  slender,  and  the  individual 
parts  more  rich  and  elegant.  The  column  is  fluted. 
The  capital  has  generally  the  form  of  an  expanded 
calyx,  and  is  ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves  and 
scrolls.  The  column  is  ten  diameters  in  height. 
The  abacus  is  square. 

“  Behind  these  figures  are  large  columns  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order,  adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers.” — Dry. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  native  of  Corinth. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  debauchee ;  a  licentious  character ;  a 
wencher. 

“ .  .  .  3  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy, 

.  ,  — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 


II.  Scripture  canon: 

St.  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians:  Two  well-known  epistles  forming  part  of 
the  New  Testament. 

(1)  Corinth  and  its  Church :  Corinth  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  city,  situated  on  the  isthmus  separating  the 
Peloponnesus  from  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and 
with  a  lofty  and  extensive  citadel,  the  Acrocorin- 
thus,  keeping  watch  over  the  security  of  the  plain 
below.  The  Isthmian  games  were  held  in  the 
vicinity.  Commerce  had  made  the  city  wealthy, 
and  wealth  had  rendered  it  corrupt.  Courtesans 
swarmed  in  it  everywhere,  and  the  Greek  verb 
korinthiazomai  meant  to  commit  impurity  of  a 
gross  kind.  Some  improvement  had  taken  place 
since  the  old  Greek  city  had  given  way  to  the 
Roman  one  founded  by  Julius  C®sar :  but  still  the 
moral  reputation  of  the  place  was  low.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  stood  high  intellectually.  Two  visits  of  the 
Apostle  paid  to  Corinth  are  described  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  During  the  first  of  these  residences 
in  Corinth,  which  continued  for  about  eighteen 
months,  from  A.  D.  51  to  A.  D.  53,  he  founded  the 
Christian  Church  there,  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
verts  being  Gentiles  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  Afterward 
the  eloquent  Apollos  took  up  the  work  (Acts  xix.  1). 
The  second  recorded  visit  from  St.  Paul  to  Greece 
— doubtless  including  Corinth — continued  three 
months  (Acts  xx.  3) ;  but  an  unrecorded  visit  seems 
also  to  have  been  made  (2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1). 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  also 
have  been  an  epistle,  now  lost,  earlier  than  the  two 
which  form  part  of  the  canon  (1  Cor.  v.  9) . 

(2)  The  two  canonical  epistles  to  the  Corinthians : 
The  external  and  internal  evidence  that  these  two 
epistles  emanated  from  St.  Paul  is  so  strong  that  it 
convinced  even  the  skeptical  mind  of  Dr. Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  who,  allowing  only  four  of  the  epis¬ 
tles  attributed  to  St.  Paul  to  have  been  really  his, 
placed  the  two  to  the  Corinthians  among  the  four. 
The  four  were  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and 
Romans,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  given 
is  that  in  which,  in  his  view,  they  were  issued  at 
first.  The  probable  date  of  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  is  A.  D.  57  ;  the  first  having  been  written 
from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  the  second  a  few 
months  later  from  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  i.  16,  viii.  1,  ix. 
4,  xi.  9).  The  subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind  and  other 
causes  had  produced  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Cor¬ 
inth,  and  four  parties  had  arisen,  one  of  Paul,  one  of 
Apollos,  one  of  Cephas,  and  one  of  Christ.  The  first 
doubtless  believed  in  the  high  apostolic  dignity  of 
St.  Paul,  and  being  mainly  Gentile,  approved  of  his 
casting  off  the  burdensome  yoke  of  Judaism.  The 
party  of  Cephas,  consisting  of  JudaizingChristians, 
depreciated  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  representing 
his  call  to  the  apostleship  as  late  in  time  and  ab¬ 
normal  in  character.  The  party  of  Apollos  was 
probably  in  its  essence  Pauline,  but  with  more  of 
that  wisdom  of  the  world  which  Paul  had  ignored 
at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  18-24).  The  party  of  Christ  may 
have  begun  by  professing  to  rise  above  all  sects  and 
ended  by  becoming  itself  sectarian.  Besides  these 
parties  and  the  lack  of  Christian  love  which  they 
produced,  there  were  other  matters  for  censure.  A 
case  of  incest  had  been  discovered,  yet  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  offense  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Church.  Grave  irregularities  had  also  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  Holy  Communion.  There 
was  serious  error,  too,  in  doctrine,  the  future  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  being  called  in  question  by 
some.  The  Apostle  in  the  First  Epistle  combats 
these  errors  with  great  eloquence  and  power.  In 
his  Second  Epistle  he  welcomes  back  to  the  fold  the 
now  penitent  delinquent  whose  expulsion  he  had 
counseled,  and  anew  vindicates  his  apostolic 
authority. 

Corinthian  brass,  s.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  at  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Corinth  many  statues  made  of  these  metals 
were  melted  together.  [Brass.] 

co'-rls.s.  [Gr.  koris=  a  bug  .  .  .  a  plant — a 
kind  of  St.  John’s-wort.  This  is  not  the  modern 
botanical  genus  Coris.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  perigynous  exogens ;  order  Prim- 
ulacese,  family;  Primulid®.  It  is  a  branched  herba¬ 
ceous  shrub,  with  alternate  linear  coriaceous  leaves ; 
flowers  in  dense  terminal  spiked  racemes,  and 
globose  capsules  with  five  valves  and  five  seeds. 
Coris  monspeliensis,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
was  used  by  the  Spanish  monks  as  a  vulnerary.  It 
has  also  been  given  in  syphilis. 

cbr’-l-um,  s.  [Lat.=leather.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  body  armor,  composed  of  scales  or 
small  plates  of  leather,  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zobl. :  The  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin, 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  skin  in  mammals.  It  is 
defended  by  the  non-vascular  cuticle.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  interlaced  connective  tissue  with  blood¬ 
vessels  and  lymphatics.  Its  thickness  is  from  a 
quarter  of  a  line  to  a  lino  and  a  half. 

co-rr-vg.1,  cor-rl’-val,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  co=con, 
andEng.  rival  (q.  v.).] 


A.  As  subst. :  A  competitor,  a  rival  in  any  pursuit 
or  object. 

“.  .  .  a  competitor  and  corival  with  the  king  for  the 
hearts  and  alienations  of  the  people.” — Bacon:  Charge  at 
the  Sess.  for  the  Verge. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rivaling,  emulating;  acting  as  a  rival 
or  competitor. 

co-rr-v^l,  cor-rl’-val,  «•  t.  [Corival,,  s.} 

To  rival,  to  emulate. 

“  ,  .  .  where’s  then  the  saucy  boat 
Whose  weak  untimber’d  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivall’ cl  greatness  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  &  Cress. ,  i. 

co-rl’-val-rjf,  cor-rl'-val-r^,  s.  [Pref.  co¬ 
con,  and  Eng.  rivalry  (q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  a  corival  with  another ;  rivalry,  emulation. 

“ .  .  .  this  idolatrous  corrivalry,  .  .  .” — More:  Ex¬ 
pos.  of  the  Seven  Churches  (1669),  Pref. 

co-rl’-val-ship,  s.  [En g.  corival; -ship.]  Rivalry, 
corivalry. 

“ .  .  .  the  corrivalship  of  Shagad  his  false  friend, 

.  .  .” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  149. 

*c6-rl'-val-ty,  *corrivaltie,  s.  [Eng.  corival ; 
-ty.]  Corivalry,  competition. 

,  a  corrivaltie  with  the  written  word.” — Bp. 
Hall :  The  Old  Religion ,  ch.  xvi.,  §  9. 

*co-rIve',  v.  i.  [For  corival  (q.  v.).]  To  be  a 
rival  or  competitor  with  another. 

“  It  lesser  greeueth  he  should  grudge 
That  I  with  him  co-riue.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  iii.,  cn.  xvi. 

cork  (1),  *corke,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  corcho;  Dut.  kurk; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fcorfc=  cork,  from  Lat.  cortex= bark.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(11  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  small  stopper  for  a  bottle  or  cask,  made  of 
the  substance  described  in  II. 

“  Prior  had  passed  his  boyhood  in  drawing  corks  at  a 
tavern,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  The  float  used  by  anglers. 

*2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  cant  term  for  an  overseer,  a  steward. 

(Scotch.) 

(2)  A  name  given  by  operative  weavers  to  the 
agents  of  manufacturers.  ( Scotch .) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany  cfi  Commerce : 

(1)  Spec.:  The  outer  layer  of  bark  of  the  Cork 
Oak  ( Quercus  Suber).  It  is  a  very  elastic  tissue 
consisting  of  thin-walled  nearly  cubical  cells.  It 
does  not  peel  off,  but  often  contains  long  clefts.  It 
forms  a  protection  to  the  subjacent  cells  from 
injurious  influences. 

(2)  Gen. :  The  suberous  layer  of  the  bark  of  other 
trees  when  greatly  developed. 

2.  Chem.:  Cork  twice  boiled  with  alcohol  about 
10  per  cent  dissolved.  The  extract  deposited  Cerin, 
C17H28O,  a  white  substance  melting  at  100°,  then  an 
amorphous  acid  melting  at  86°,  called  decacrylie 
acid,  CjoHg02;  afterward,  on  further  evaporation,, 
a  fatty  substance  melting  at  150°  was  deposited,, 
called  eulysin,  C24H35O3.  The  remainder  of  the- 
liquid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  a  mass  which* 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  yielded  to  that  liquid 
a  tannic  acid,  separating  from  the  aqueous  solution 
in  dark  red  flocks.  Its  solution  forms  with  gelatine 
a  yellow,  with  tartar  emetic  a  brown,  precipitate, 
and  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  in  the 
cold.  Potash  and  ammonia  color  its  solution  red, 
baryta  water  gives  a  dark  colored  precipitate.  The 
calcium  salt  has  the  formula  (Co7H2iOn)2'Ca+ 
8H2O..  The  aqueous  extract  when  further  evaporated 
deposited  a  red  brown  precipitate  called  corticic 
acid.  The  portion  insoluble  in  water  of  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  original  alcoholic  ex¬ 
tract  had  nearly  the  appearance  of  the  original 
cork  substance  ;  it  dissolved  easily  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  partly  separated  on 
cooling  as  a  jelly.  Its  alcoholic  solution  evaporated 
on  paper,  and  penetrated  the  paper  like  fat.  The 
portion  of  cork  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  suberin, 
which  is  a  modified  form  of  cellulose.  Cork  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic,  suberic,  and  ceric 
acids.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  c&c.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  cork. 

“  When  you  fish,  thus, — use  a  large  cork-float,  .  .  .”— 
Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

If  Mountain  cork: 

Min.:  A  variety  of  asbestos  light  enough  to 
swim  on  Water.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  serpentine. 
It  occurs  in  Scotland,  Norway,  Saxony,  Spain,  &c. 

*cork-brained,  *corkebraind,  a.  Empty,  or 
light-headed. 

“Why  you  shall  see  an  upstart  corkebrained  Jacke 
Will  beare  five  hundred  akers  on  his  backe.” 

J.  Taylor:  Works. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


cork-brains 
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corn-beef 


•cork-brains,  s. 
fellow. 


An  empty  or  light-headed 


“  •  •  .  some  giddy-headed  corkbrains  .  .  — 

Taylor:  Workes  (le30).  (Hares. ) 

cork-clasp,  s.  A  wire  attached  to  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  and  holding  down  the  cork.  (Knight.) 

cork-cutter,  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  the  cutting  of  cork  for 
various  purposes. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  corks  for  bottles. 

Cork-cutter  s  knife  :  A  knife  with  a  very  thin  and 

sharp  blade  about  six  inches  long  and  tapering, 
with  a  truncated  end.  Itis  constantly  whetted  upon 
the  board  from  which  rises  the  stake  on  which  the 
cork  rests  during  cutting.  (Knight.) 

cork-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  adapted  to  be  inserted 
through  a  cork,  to  draw  the  contents  of  a  bottle. 
[Bottle-faucet.]  (Knight.) 

cork-jacket,  s.  A  jacket  lined  with  cork  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  wearer  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

cork-le’g,  s.  An  artificial  leg,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  cork  is  used. 

cork-machine,  s.  A  machine  which  produces  a 
cleanly  cut  cork,  usually  of  cylindrical  form,  the 
tapering  form  being  afterward  given  by  pressure. 
The  knife  of  the  machine  cuts  a  perfect  arc :  the 
machine  drops  the  cork  into  one  receptacle  and  the 
shavings  into  another,  and  the  hone  instantly 
sharpens  the  knife  for  further  work.  (Knight.) 

cork-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  a  cork,  pre¬ 
viously  wetted,  is  rendered  elastic,  to  enable  it  the 
more  readily  to  enter  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  In  one 
form,  the  cork  is  placed  between  the  serrated  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  concave  and  the  eccentric  cam,  and 
pressed  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  by  a  partial  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  Another  form  is  a  lever  press 
with  jaws. 

cork-pull,  s.  A  substitute  for  a  cork-screw,  hav¬ 
ing  hooks  or  fangs  which  clasp  a  cork  when  in  the 
bottle  and  draw  it  thence.  The  jaws,  while  col¬ 
lapsed  by  the  slide,  are  passed  through  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and,  being  opened,  are  then  clasped 
around  the  cork  by  the  motion  of  the  slide,  and  the 
cork  with  its  retractor  is  drawn  from  the  bottle. 
(Knight.) 

cork-smut,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  black  cosmetic 
used  by  actors  when  their  character  in  the  cast  is 
that  of  a  blackamoor  or  negro.  It  is  made  of 
charred  cork. 

cork-tissues,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  vegetable  tissues  of  which  cork  is  com¬ 
posed.  (See  the  extract.) 

“In  direct  contrast  to  the  generating  tissues  are  the 
healing-tissues,  suberous  tissues  or  cork-tissues  .  .  . 
Two  kinds  of  the  tissue  are  distinguished,  true  cork  or 
saber,  and  periderm  .  •  .” — Thome:  Bot.  (transl.  by 
Bennett,  1879;,  p.  43. 

cork-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  tree,  Quercus  Suber,  from  which  cork  is 
derived.  It  grows  in  Spain  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Catalonia  and  Valencia. 

cork-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Anona  palustris. 

Tf  (1)  New  South  Wales  Cork-wood:  Duboisia  my- 
oporoides. 

(2)  West  Indian  Cork-wood :  Ochroma  Lagopus. 

cork  (2),  cor’-kln,  kor-ker,  s.  [Gael,  corcar- 
the  Lichen  tartareus  ( Lightfoot ) ;  corcuir^a  purple 
or  red  dye  (Shaw) ;  Norw.  korkje= a  corruption  of 
an  Arabic  word  into  one  more  familiar  ( Prior).) 

Bot. :  Two  lichens :  (1)  Lecanora  tart  area  (Scotch 
Highlands),  (2)  Roccella  tinctoria. 
cork  (3),  s.  [A  corruption  of  calk.)  [Calkin.] 


corked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cobk,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  or  fitted  with  cork. 

2.  Stopped  with  a  cork  stopper. 

3.  Blackened  with  a  burnt  cork. 

4.  Applied  to  wine:  Having  acquired  a  taste  or 
flavor  of  the  cork. 

cork-er,  s.  A  conclusive  argument. 

That’s  a  corker:  That’s  a  clincher,  that  settles  it, 
( United  States  slang.) 

*corkes,  s.  [Corkir.]  The  old  name  for  the 
Lichen  omphalodes. 
cork’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cobk,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fastening  or  stopping  with  a  cork. 

2.  The  act  of  blackening  with  a  burnt  cork. 

3.  The  state  of  acquiring  a  flavor  of  the  cork. 
(Applied  to  wine.) 

II.  Engin.:  The  upturned  edge  of  a  shelf  or  of  an 
iron  wall-anchor,  &c.,  inserted  into  the  wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  slipping  out. 

corking-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  driving 
corks  into  bottles. 

*COrking-pin,  s.  A  pin  of  the  largest  size,  such 
as  were  used  to  fasten  up  a  lady’s  hair. 

“As  cock-chafers  with  corking-pin 
The  school-boy  stabs  to  make  them  spin.” 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhymes. 
*cork-ir,  s.  [Gael,  corcar .] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  lichen,  Lichen  omphalodes,  now 
called  Cudbear  in  Scotland.  Also  called  Corkes 
(q.  v.). 

"...  stones  somewhat  like  these  on  which  the  Corkir 
grows;  but  the  Corkir  is  white,  .  .  .” — Martin:  W.  Isl., 
p.  135. 

cork  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  cork,  and  suff.  -ling.) 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Crenilabrus  multidentatus.  It  is 
found  in  the  N orth  temperate  seas.  [Cbenil abeus.  ] 
cork-screw  (ew  as  H) ,  s.  A  screw  apparatus 
for  extracting  corks  from  bottles. 

fcork'-screw  (ew  as  fi),  v.  t.  [Corkscrew,  s.] 
To  direct  or  push  forward  in  a  wriggling  fashion. 

“Mr.  Bantam  corkscrewed  his  way  through  the  crowd.” 
— Dickens. 

corkscrew-stairs,  s.  A  winding  stairs  with  a 
solid  newel. 

cork-wing,  s.  [Eng.  cork,  and  wing.) 

Ichthy.:  A  fish,  Crenilabrus  norwegicus.  It  is 
called  also  the  Goldfinny  and  the  Goldsinny.  [Cre- 
NLL  ABEUS.] 

cork'-jf,  *cork’-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  cork;  -y.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting,  or  of  the  nature,  of  cork. 

“.  .  .  the  suberous  or  corky  layer.” — R.  Brown:  Man¬ 

ual  of  Bot.  (ed.  1874),  p.  92. 

2.  Having  acquired  a  flavor  of  cork  ;  corked. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Shriveled  up,  withered. 

“  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  Empty  or  light-headed,  volatile,  superficial. 

“  Sic  corkie  gowks  in  rhymin’  strains 
Maun  now-a-days  gae  craze  their  brains.” 

A.  Scott:  Poems  (1811),  p.  57. 

*corky-headed,  *corkie-headit,  a.  Empty  or 
light-headed. 

♦corky-noddle,  s.  An  empty-headed  fellow- 
*cor-lew,  s.  [Cublew,] 

“Of  cranes,  of  pekokes,  of  corlewes.” — Trevisa,  i.  335. 
corm,  cor'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  kormos=the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  a  log,  and  keiro= to  cut  short.] 

Bot.:  The  dilated  base  of  the  stem  in  monocotyl- 


A  calkin ;  a  nail,  or  a  number  of  nails,  driven  into  a  e(jonous  plants  which  intervenes  between  the  roots 
horse  s  shoe  to  prevent  his  slipping  on  frosty  ground  an(j  first  buds,  and  forms 


or  ice. 

COrk(l),v.  t.  [Cork,  s.] 

*1.  To  make  of  or  fit  with  cork. 

“  Crepidatus .  He  that  weareth  a  corked  shoe  or  slip- 
per.”— Huloet, 

2.  To  stop  bottles,  casks,  &c.,  with  cork  stoppers. 
“ .  .  .  a  bottle  in  it  well  corked,  .  .  .’’—Anson: 

Voy.  round  the  World ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  blacken  anything  with  a  burnt  cork. 


the  reproductive  portion  of 
the  stem  of  such  plants,  when 
they  are  not  caulescent.  It 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  trav¬ 
ersed  by  bundles  of  vessels 
and  pleurenchyma.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  much- 
shortened  rhizome,  consisting 
of  a  few  undeveloped  inter- 
nodes.  It  differs  from  a  bulb 
being  solid,  and  from  a 


cork(2),v.f.  [Coek  (3),  s.]  To  shoe  a  horse  with  tuber  in  its  oval  figure.  Exam- 
sharp  points.  (Nuttall.)  pies:  the  so-called  root  of 

v  ,  ,  .  „  ii  -  j  the  Arum  or  that  of  the  Crocus, 

cork-age  (age  asig),s.  A  fee  or  fine  collected  ,Lindiey,) 
in  hotels  or  on  passenger  vehicles  for  the  privilege  ,  *  g  cor-mog- 

of  consuming  wines  or  liquors  within  their  pre-  w  cor  mo  gen§,  cor  mog 
cincts,  said  fluids  having  been  purchased  from  en-S e,  s.  pi.  [Gr.kormos,  and 
others  than  the  steward  or  caterer  of  the  institution  gennao=_ to  engender,  to  generate 


Corm  of  Crocus. 


in  question. 


Bot.:  The  same  as  Cormophxtes  (q.  v.). 


tcor-mo-phy  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kormos  [Corm], 
and  phyton=&  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  plants  which 
have  an  axis.  It  is  opposed  to  thallophytes,  plants 
without  an  axis,  and  preserving  only  an  undiffer¬ 
entiated  foliar  structure.  (Thom6.)  It  contains 
Ferns,  Equisetacese,  Mosses,  &c. 

cor'-m6-rg,nt,  *cormerawnte,  *cormirande, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cormoran ;  Fr.  cormorant ;  Sp. 
cuervo  marino ;  Port,  corvomarinho,  from  Lat.  cor¬ 
pus  marinus  —  the  sea-crow :  corvus  =  crow,  and 
mariwu8= pertaining  to  the  sea;  mare— the  sea 
(Skeat.)) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  glutton. 

II.  Ornith. :  The  name  of  the  sea-bird  called 
Phalacrocorax  Carbo  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  The  genus  Phalacrocorax  belongs  to  the 
family  Pelecanidte.  The  Common  Cormorant  has 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  neck,  breast,  low;er  parts, 
and  rump  lustrous  greenish-black,  a  whitish  collar 
under  the  throat,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wings  ashy  brown,  bordered  by  a 
large  band  of  glossy  greenish-black ;  the  iris  is 
green,  the  feet  black.  Length  27-29  in.  The  cor¬ 
morant  is  the  korax  of  Aristotle.  It  is  found  in 
both  hemispheres.  It  feeds  on  fish,  and  with  vora¬ 
cious  appetite.  It  builds  generally  on  rocky  shores 
and  islands,  or  more  rarely  on  trees.  An  Asiatic 
one,  the  Fishing  Cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  Sineru 
sis,  is  domesticated  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for 
catching  fish.  According  to  Mr.  Fortune,  a  string 
is  tied  round  its  neck  to  prevent  it  swallowing  the 
fishes  which  it  catches.  Not  able  to  make  away 
with  them  for  its  own  sustenance,  it  with  much 
docility  brings  them  on  board  a  boat  to  its  master, 
[Phalaceocorax.] 

“’Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Rapacious,  greedy,  all-devouring. 

“  .  .  .  what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  dt  Cress.,  ii.  2. 

cor  -mus,  s.  [Coem.] 

corn  (1),  *coren,  *corne,  *cowrne,  *koren,  s, 

[A  word  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages.  A. 

S.  corn;  Dut.  koren;  Ger.,  Dan.  &  Sw  korn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chorn:  Goth  kaurn ;  Lat.  granum.  Grain  and 
kernel  are  kin  words.] 

1.  The  seeds  of  cereal  or  farinaceous  plants,  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye  and  maize. 

2.  The  plants  which  produce  corn,  including  the 
stalks,  ears,  and  seeds,  while  unreaped  or  un¬ 
thrashed  ;  a  crop  of  cereals. 

“  Therfore  preye  ye  lord  of  the  ripe  corn  that  he  sende 
work-men  into  his  ripe  corn.” — Wycliffe:  Matt.,  ch.  ix. 

1[  In  this  sense  it  was  formerly  used  in  the  plural. 

“  The  comes  maad  into  handfullis  ben  gederyd  into 
beernes.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis,  xli.  47. 

3.  A  single  seed  or  grain  of  a  cereal  plant. 

“Acorn  of  whete  fullinge  into  the  erthe.” — Wycliffe.- 

John  xii.  24. 

4.  A  single  seed  or  grain  of  any  plant  or  fruit, 
[Pepper-corn.] 

“  Cornys  than  he  gaf  him  thrin. 

The  quilk  of  the  appeltree  he  nam.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  1,366. 

5.  A  grain  or  particle  of  a  hard  substance. 

“Not  a  corn  of  powder  left  to  bless  us.” — Beaum,  <& 
Fletcher. 

j[  In  these  three  senses  it  is  still  used  in  the 
plural. 

IT  (1)  Black  Corn:  A  book-name  for  Melampyrum 
of  which  it  is  a  translation. 

(2)  Broom  Corn:  A  grass,  Sorghum  Dora.  Thf 
name  Broom  is  given  because  the  panicles  of  the 
plant  are  made  into  brooms.  The  designation  Corn 
is  added  because  the  seeds  are  used  for  feeding 
poultry. 

(3)  Caff  re  Corn:  Sorghum  saccharatum.. 

(4)  Goose  Corn:  (1)  A  rush,  Juncus  squamosus,  (2) 
Bromus  mollis. 

(5)  Guinea  Corn:  Sorghum  vulgare. 

(6)  Indian  Corn :  Maize,  Zea  Mays. 

(7)  Pop  Corn:  A  small-grained  variety  of  Indian 
maize,  the  seeds  of  which  when  heated  burst,  and 
the  starch  granules  expand  widely  and  assume  a 
flaky  appearance. 

(8)  Siceet  Corn :  A  variety  of  maize  grown  chiefly 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  highly  prized  as  a  table 
luxury  in  the  form  of  “  roasting-ears.” 

Obvious  compounds:  Corn-basket,  corn-bin. 
corn-field,  corn-heap,  corn-land,  corn-merchant. 

*COrn-badger,  s.  A  dealer  in  corn.  [Badger.] 

corn-beef,  corned-beef,  s.  Beef  pickled  or  pre¬ 
served  with  salt  in  grains  ;  salted  beef. 


bdil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious*  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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COril-bellB,  s.  pi.  The  campanulate  flowers  of 
Nidularia  companulata  or  the  plant  itself. 

corn-berries,  s.  pi.  The  berries  of  Vaccinium, 
Oxycocco8 ,  or  the  plant  itself. 

COrn-bind,  s.  A  name  for  (1)  Convolvulus  arvensis, 
(2)  C.  sepium,  (3)  Polygonum  Convolvulus. 
COrn-binkS,  s.  A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 
Corn-bottle,  s.  A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 
Corn-bread,  s.  In  this  country  bread  made  from 
Indian  corn  or  maize. 

corn-bugloss,  s.  A  name  for  Lycopsis  arvensis. 
com-cake,  s.  A  cake  chiefly  composed  of  maize. 
Corn-cake  cutter :  A  stamp  or  form  which  cuts 
corn-cakes  from  the  sheet  of  dough ;  or  a  machine 
having  a  roller  carrying  said  forms  and  cutting  into 
shapes  the  sheet  of  dough,  which  is  spread  upon 
the  table  passing  beneath. 

COm-cale,  s.  Sinapis  arvensis. 

COm-campion,  s.  Agrostemma  ( Lychnis )  Gith- 
•ago. 

com-cart,  s.  A  kind  of  open-spoked  cart. 
COm-Centaury,  s.  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

corn-chandler,  s.  One  who  deals  in  corn, 
especially  by  retail. 

COrn-COCkle,  s.  The  common  name  of  Agros¬ 
temma  ( Lychnis )  Githago.  When  its  seeds  become 
mixed  with  those  of  the  grain  among  which  they 
grow,  and  are  ground  with  them,  it  is  said  the  effect 
is  to  render  the  grain  unwholesome. 

corn-coverer,  s.  A  plow  or  pair  of  plows  to  run 
alongside  a  row  of  dropped  corn  and  throw  earth 
upon  the  seed.  Sometimes  followed  by  a  roller  on 
the  same  stock  to  compact  the  earth, 
corn-crake,  s.  [Corncrake.] 
corn-crib,  s.  A  granary  for  corn,  having  open¬ 
ings  between  the  slats  forming  the  sides,  to  enable 
the  crib  to  admit  air  and  season  the  corn  without 
molding. 

corn-crowfoot,  s.  The  common  book-name  for 

Ptanunculus  arvensis. 

corn-cultivator,  s.  A  plow  for  cultivating  com 
in  hills  or  drills.  [Cultivator.] 
corn-cutter  (l),s.  A  machine  for  reaping  com. 
corn-dodger,  s.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  Indian 
•corn,  wrapped  in  an  envelope  of  husks  or  paper, 
and  baked  very  hard  under  the  embers. 

corn-drill,  s.  A  planter  for  sowing  corn  in  rows. 
The  corn-planter,  properly  speaking,  places  the  seed 
in  hills  in  a  row.  When  the  rows  are  checked,  so 
called,  the  com  may  be  worked  one  way  and  then 
across,  and  so  on.  Corn  in  drills  can  be  tended  but 
one  way.  [Corn-planter.] 

corn-exchange,  s.  A  market  for  com ;  a  place 
where  farmers  and  corn-factors  meet  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  samples  and  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
corn. 

corn-factor,  s.  One  who  deals  in  com  whole¬ 
sale  ;  a  corn-merchant. 

corn- flag,  s.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Gladiolus  (q.  v.). 

♦corn-floor,  s.  A  floor  or  prepared  place  for 
threshing  corn. 

corn-flour,  s.  The  meal  of  Indian  com  ground 
very  fine. 

corn-flower,  s.  [Cornflower.] 
corn- fly,  s. 

Entom.,  Agric.,  c&c.: 

1  A  name  given  to  Chlorops  tceniopus,  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  of  Muscidae.  The  larva 
produces  the  disease  called  gout  in  wheat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  species  of  Oscinis,  also  ranked 
under  the  Muscidae. 

corn-grater,  s.  A  roughened  surface  for  rasp¬ 
ing  green  com  from  the  cob. 

com-harp,  s.  An  instrument  made  of  wire  for 
freeing  grain  from  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

corn-harvester,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  com 
in  the  field;  sometimes  delivering  the  corn  in 
shocks,  sometimes  merely  laying  it  in  gavels  upon 
the  ground,  or  in  a  cradle  on  the  machine,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  by  hand  and  shocked, 
corn  honewort,  s.  Petro9elinum  segetum. 
corn-huller,  s.  A  machine  for  removing  the 
hull  or  cuticle  from  grains  of  corn  without  powder¬ 
ing  them. 

corn-husk,  s.  The  external  covering  of  com. 
Corn-husk  splitter :  A  machine  to  tear  Lusks  into 
long  shreds  for  stuffing  for  mattresses,  &c. 

com-husker,  s.  A  machine  for  taking  the  ear  of 
com  out  of  its  enveloping  sheath  of  leaves.  Some 
machines  operate  upon  the  com  in  the  field  to  husk 
it  off  the  stalk ;  in  others,  the  ear  is  simply  jerked 
from  the  stalk,  and  the  machine  tears  off  the  husks 
'from  the  ears. 


corn-husking,  s.  An  assemblage  of  friends  and 
neighbors  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  to  assist  him  in 
stripping  the  husks  or  shucks  from  his  Indian  corn. 
It  is  also  known  as  com-shucking.  ( Ogilvie .) 
Corn-Juice,  s.  A  name  given  to  whisky, 
corn-knife,  s. 

1.  Mod.  American :  A  blade  about  20  in.  long,  at¬ 

tached  by  a  tang  to  a  handle,  and  used  for  cutting 
standing  corn.  It 
resembles  the 
cane-knife  or  ma¬ 
chete,  and  is  used 
for  a  similar  pur-  Ancient  Roman  Corn-knife, 
pose.  (Knight.)  (Secularis  dolabrata.) 

2.  Ant.  Roman : 

A  knife  as  shown  in  the  illustration  used  in  vine¬ 
yards,  and  also  in  cornfields  for  cutting  roots  of 
trees,  &c.  (Adams:  Roman  Antiquities.) 

corn-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  designed  to  regulate  the 
price  of  corn,  especially  those  formerly  in  force  in 
Great  Britain,  prohibiting  its  importation  except 
when  its  price  rose  above  a  specified  rate. 

corn-lift,  s.  An  apparatus  for  raising  sacks  of 
com  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  warehouse  or  granary. 

corn-marigold,  fcorn-marygold,  s.  The  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

corn-market,  a.  A  market  or  place  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  com. 

♦corn-master,  s.  One  who  grows  com  for  sale. 
COrn-meal,  a.  The  flower  of  Indian  maize. 

corn-meter,  s.  A  public  officer  appointed  to 
measure  com.  (Eng.) 

COrn-mill,  s.  A  farm  or  plantation  mill,  usually 
of  iron  both  as  to  its  runner  and  the  concave,  and 
used  for  rough-grinding  com  on  the  cob  for  stock. 
(Knight.) 

corn-m^int,  s. 

fl.  Calamintha  Acinos.  (Turner.) 

2.  Mentha  arvensis. 

corn-moth,  s  A  small  moth,  Tinea  granella , 
the  larva  of  which  attacks  com  in  granaries, 
corn-mustard,  s.  A  name  for  Sinapis  arvensis. 
corn-parsley,  s.  A  popular  name  for  Sison 
Amomum.  The  same  as  Stone-parsley  (q.  v.). 

♦corn-pipe,  ♦corne-pipe,  s.  A  kind  of  musical 
pipe  made  by  slitting  a  stalk  of  corn. 

corn-pith,  s.  Fluffy,  cellular  substance  occupy¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  or  maize. 
Cellulose  prepared  from  this  substance  is  used  as 
packing  in  the  sides  of  steel  warships  to  close  leaks 
produced  by  projectiles. 

“  The  discovery  and  application  of  corn-pith  is  of  as 
vital  importance  to  our  navy  as  the  development  of 
Kruppized  armor  and  smokeless  powder.  A  cellulose  belt 
of  three  feet  in  thickness  may  be  said  to  be  as  efficient  as 
a  six-inch  belt  of  steel.  By  this  means  100  tons  of  cellu¬ 
lose  becomes  equivalent  to  1,000  tons  of  armor.  ...  It 
does  not  stop  the  projectile;  it  simply  allows  it  to  go  clear 
through  both  sides  of  the  ship,  if  it  can,  while  the  holes 
made  in  the  ship’s  side  close  up  as  if  the  shell  had  gone 
through  a  sponge.  .  .  .  The  new  battleships,  Illinois, 

Kearsarge,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky,  which  have  been 
launched  this  year,  have  this  protection,  and  it  is  being 
put  on  other  battleships  now  building.  The  corn-pith 
cellulose  was  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Marsden,  who 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Navy  Department.” — 
Henry  W.  Cramp  in  New  York  Journal,  Oct.  29,  1898. 

corn-planter,  s.  A  machine  for  dropping  com 
in  hills,  previously  opening  the  ground  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  seed,  and  subsequently  throwing  back 
the  earth  and  rolling  it  flat. 

COm-plOW,  s.  A  shovel-plow,  double-shovel,  or 
other  form  of  plow  for  tending  crops  planted  in 
hills.  [Cultivator.] 

corn-popper,  s.  A  wire  basket  in  which  pop-corn 
is  heated  till  the  hull  cracks  open  and  allows  the 
starchy  follicles  to  expand.  (Knight.) 

corn-poppy,  s. 

1.  A  book-name  for  Papaver  Rhceas. 

2.  Rosa  arvensis. 

corn-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  in  corn  instead  of  money, 
the  amount  varying  according  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  corn.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  corn- 
rents  are  paid  according  to  the  fiar  prices  of  corn, 
♦corn-rig,  s.  A  corn-rick. 

corn-rose,  i.  ( 1 )  Papaver  Rhceas,  (2)  Rosa 

arvensis. 

corn-row,  s.  A  row  for  com  (Saa  tno  com¬ 
pound.) 

Corn-row  marker :  A  sled  with  a  gauged  width 
between  the  runners  for  marking  out  rows  in  which 
to  plant  com. 

corn  sallet,  corn-salad,  s.  [Sallet  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  salad.]  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  Valerianella 
olitoria. 


Corn  sawfly,  s.  A  hymenopterous  insect,  family 
Tenthredinidee.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
stalks  of  wheat  and  rye,  to  which  they  are  very 
destructive. 

corn-sheller,  s.  An  instrument  for  rubbing  the 
grains  from  the  cob,  made  in  various  forms. 

corn-shock,  *cornesliock,  s.  A  shock  or  sheaf 
of  com. 


‘  Corneshocks  snidged  with  blasterous  hurling  of  south 
wynd  whizling.”  . 


Corn-shock  tier:  An  implement  for  straining  a 
band  around  a  shock  of  corn  to  facilitate  tying. 
The  pin  is  thrust  into  the  shock,  and  one  end  of  the 
band  fastened  to  one  part,  while  the  other  end  of 
the  band  is  wound  upon  the  axis. 

Corn-shocking  machine :  A  machine  for  cutting 
com  in  the  field  and  binding  it  into  shocks. 


corn-shuck,  s.  Husk  covering  ears  of  Indian 
com.  [Corn-husking.  ] 
corn-snake,  s.  A  supposed  harmless  snake, 
Coluber  guttalus,  common  in  the  Southern  States. 

corn  speedwell,  s.  (1)  Veronica  hederifolia; 
(2)  V.  arvensis. 


corn-stalk,  s.  A  stalk  of  corn. 

Corn-stalk  cutter:  A  machine  for  gathering  the 
dry  corn-stalks  of  a  previous  year’s  crop  into  rows, 
and  cutting  them  into  short  pieces,  so  that  they 
may  be  covered  in  by  the  plow,  or  packed  in  silos 
for  cattle  food.  The  hooks,  attached  to  hanging- 
posts,  are  in  the  advance,  and  are  maintained  in 
position  by  certain  devices.  Their  duty  is  to 
straighten  out  the  corn-stalks  parallel  with  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  machine.  The  rotating  cutter- 
wheel  has  its  bearings  in  a  vertically  adjustable 
frame.  (Knight.) 

corn-starch,  s.  A  flour-like  preparation  of 
Indian  corn,  used  for  puddings,  &c. 


corn-thistle,  s.  A  name  for  Carduus  arvensis. 

corn-thripe,  s. 

Entom. :  A  minute  insect,  Thrips  cerealium.  It 
is  of  the  order  Physopoda.  It  often  does  damage  to 
the  wheat  crop  by  gnawing  either  the  ear  or  the  ten¬ 
der  stem. 


♦corn-van,  s.  A  machine  for  winnowing  com. 

“  The  unknown  instrument  with  strange  surprise, 

And  calls  a  corn-v an  .  .  .” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiii.,  1.  290-1. 
corn-violet,  s.  The  popular  name  of  Campanula 
hybrida. 
corn-weevil,  s. 

Entom.:  A  weevil,  Calandra  granaria,  the  larva 
of  which  feeds  on  corn  in  granaries.  [Calandra.] 
corn  (2),  s.  [Fr.  corne=  a  horn,  from  Low  Lat. 
corna=a.  horn,  a  projection;  Lat.  cornu= a  horn.] 
A  homy  excrescence  on  the  foot  or  hand.  A  corn 
at  first  is  only  a  thickening  of  the  skin  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressure  over  a  projecting  portion  of 
bone.  Afterward  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  bursa 
to  arise.  This  sometimes  deposits  pus  and  sup¬ 
purates,  producing  much  pain.  Corns  may  be 
divided  into  soft,  which  are  generally  situated 
between  the  toes,  and  hard,  on  more  exposed  parts 
of  the  foot. 

A  A  bunion  differs  from  a  corn  in  affecting  a 
larger  part  of  the  skin,  and  in  always  having  a 
bursa,  which  as  a  rule  inflames  and  suppurates. 

“  He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain, 

That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gath’ring  rain.” 

Gay:  Pastorals. 

corn-cutter  (2),  s.  A  chiropodist. 

“  I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  .  .  .  my  own 
corn-cutter  .  .  .” — Tatler,  No.  103. 

corn-plaster,  s.  A  plaster  worn  to  prevent  a 
boot  or  shoe  from  pressing  on  a  corn, 
corn,  v.  t.  [Corn,  s.] 

I.  Literally : 

I.  To  pickle  or  preserve  with  salt  in  grains. 

♦2.  To  granulate  or  reduce  to  corns  or  grains. 

“  .  .  .  I  made  a  small  sieve  of  parchment,  which  I 
pricked  full  of  holes  with  a  small  iron  made  hot,  and  this 
was  to  corn  it.” — Dampier:  Voyage,  an.  1688. 

3.  To  feed  with  com. 

“If  ye  corn  an  auld  glide-aver  wee],  she’ll  soon  turn 
about  her  heels,  and  fling  i’  your  face.” — Hogg:  Brownie. 
Ac.,  ii.  202.  ' 

II.  Fig. :  To  make  intoxicated. 

cor-na -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cornus  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Cornels,  an  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Umbellales.  They  are  mostly  trees  or 
shrubs  with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  capitate, 
umbellate,  or  corymbose  flowers,  with  four  sepals, 
four  stamens,  a  filiform  style,  a  simple  stigma,  a 
two-celled  drape,  with  a  solitary  pendulous  seed  in 
each.  They  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  this 
country.  [Cornus.]  In  1844  Lindley  enumerated 
nine  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
forty. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
4>r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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corner-stone 


corn  -blade,  s. 

for  the  leaf  of  the 


cor-na  -§e-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  cornus,  and  Eng.  suff. 

■ aceous .]  Pertaining  to  the  cornus  or  cornel. 

corn  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Low  Lat.  cornagium , 
from  Lat.  cornu=a.  horn.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  kind  of  Grand  Serjeantry  ;  the 
service  of  which  tenure  was  to  blow  a  horn  when 
any  invasion  of  the  Scots  was  perceived.  And  by 
this  many  men  held  their  lands  northward,  about 
Picts-wall.  (Blount :  Law  Diet.) 

*cor'-na  mute,  s.  [Cornemuse.]  A  hornpipe,  a 
bagpipe. 

♦cornardye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cornardie. ]  Deceit, 

trickery. 

“  The  uour  cornardyes  thet  amerreth  the  contraye.” — 
Ayenbite,  p.  130. 

fcor-na  -tion,  s.  [A  corruption  of  carnation 
<q.  v.)  .]  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  [Carnation.] 

[Eng.  corn,  and  blade.]  A  name 
Maize,  Zea  Mays. 
corn  -brash,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  brash  (q.  v.).] 
Geol. :  The  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Oolite.  It 
-consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones,  which 
pass  downward  into  the  Forest  Marble,  or  into 
beds  of  clay.  It  contains  many  echinodermata  and 
•conchiferous  shells,  but  few  belemnites. 

fcorn’-clad,  a.  [Eng.  corn,  and  clad.]  Clad  or 
covered  with  corn ;  bearing  corn. 

corn  -cob,  s.  The  ligneous  spike  upon  which  the 
seeds  of  Indian  Maize  grow  ;  the  internal  cone  of  the 
ear.  [Largely  utilized  in  this  country  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.] 

corncob-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  made  of  corncob,  the 
outer  surface  being  smoothed  in  a  lathe  and  the 
•central  pith  bored  out ;  they  are  then  fitted  with  a 
hollow  reed  mouthpiece  and  are  much  prized  by 
smokers  on  account  of  the  “  cool,  sweet  smoke  ”  they 
afford.  Their  manufacture  has  become  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  industry. 

corn  -crake,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  crake  (q.  v.), 
from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  bird,  Crex  pratensis,  perpetually 
heard  in  the  proper  season  in,  cornfields  uttering 
the  cry  “Crek,  crek,”  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  but  so  skillful  in  hiding  itself  from  prying 
spectators  that  it  is  rarely  that  the  actual  bird  itself 
is  seen.  It  is  a  wader  of  the  family  Rallid®,  and 
the  sub-family  Rallin®.  The  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  are  blackish-brown,  ash-colored  on  the  sides, 
and  reddish  at  the  tip  ;  the  wing  coverts  rusty-red ; 
the  throat  and  belly  white;  the  breast  olive-ash; 
the  sides  reddish,  striped  with  white.  It  is  migra¬ 
tory.  It  feeds  on  grain,  grasshoppers,  worms,  snails, 
insects,  &c. 

2.  Farming:  A  hand-rattle, used  to  frighten  birds 
from  sown  seed  or  growing  corn  ;  denominated,  it  is 
supposed,  from  its  harsh  sound  as  resembling  the 
cry  of  the  rail. 

cor'-ne-g.,  s.  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  corneus= horny, 
from  cornu=  a  horn.] 

Anat. :  The  transparent  forepart  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  eye,  called  cornea  from  its  horny  struct¬ 
ure.  Its  fuller  name  is  Cornea  pellucida,  the  term 
pellucida  referring  to  its  transparency.  This  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  Cornea  opaca  or  sclerotic 
coat.  It  lets  light  into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball. 
Its  forepart  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  the  arc  being 
about  one-sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  sphere 
to  which  it  belongs.  Its  curvature  having  a  smaller 
radius  than  the  sclerotic,  it  projects  beyond  that 
membrane,  and  is  more  convex  in  youth  than  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  ( Quain .)  [Long-sightedness,  Near¬ 
sightedness.] 

|[  (1)  Cornea  opaca :  [Lat.,  lit.  =  the  opaque  horny 
body.] 

Anat.:  The  same  as  the  Sclerotic  Coat  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Cornea  pellucida :  [Lat.,  lit.=the  transparent 
horny  body.] 

corned  (Eng.),  cornit,  cornyt  (Scotch),  pa. par. 
-or  a.  [Corn,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

I .  Pickled  or  preserved  with  salt. 

*2.  Provided  with  corn. 

“  .  .  .  first,  thai  ar  better  cornyt  than  thai  war  fern- 

yere,  and  thair  innemys  war  cornyt.” — Acts  Ja.  II.,  A.  1456 
(ed.  1814),  p.  45,  c.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  Intoxicated.  (Slang.) 

corned  beef,  s.  The  same  as  Corn-beef  (q.  v.). 

‘He  might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the 
carrots  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*Cor-neill,  s.  [Carnelian.]  A  carnelian  stone. 
“  Item,  ane  ring  with  ane  corneill.” -Inventories  (A.  1542), 
IP-  61- 

cor  -ne-Ine,  s.  [Lat.  corneus=of  horn,  horny.] 
Geol. :  A  rock  resembling  diabase,  but  without 
-distinct  grains.  It  breaks  with  a  smooth  flint-like 
fracture.  Itis  the  same  as  Aphanyte  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 


cor  -ngl  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cornauille,  from  Low  Lat. 
corniola  =  a  cornel-berry,  from  Lat.  cornus,  from 
cornu=  a  horn,  in  reference  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood ;  Ital.  corniolo  =  a  cornel-tree,  corniola  —  a 
cornel,  a  cornelian  cherry.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  A  tree,  Cornus  sanguinea.  For  its  botan¬ 
ical  characters  see  Cornus.  It  is  called  the  Corne- 
tree,  the  Female  Cornel,  Prickwood,  Dogberry-tree, 
Dogwood-tree,  Hounds-tree,  Gaten,  and  Gaten-tree. 
Its  seeds  furnish  lamp-oil. 

“  Meanwhile  the  goddess  in  disdain  bestows 
The  mast  and  acorn,  brutal  food,  and  strews 
The  fruits  of  cornel,  as  their  feast,  around.” 

Pope-.  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  1.  282-4. 

2.  PI.  (Cornels):  The  English  name  given  to  the 
botanical  order  Cornace®  (q.  v.) . 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  described 
under  A. 

“  And,  foremost  of  the  train,  his  cornel  spear 
Ulysses  wav’d,  to  rouse  the  savage  war.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.,  1.  509,  510. 

IT  (1)  Dwarf  Cornel:  A  common  book-name  for 
Cornus  suecica. 

(2)  Female  Cornel:  The  Dogwood,  Cornus  san¬ 
guinea. 

(3)  Wild  Cornel:  Cornus  sanguinea. 

Bot. :  The  Cornel.  [Cornel  (1),  A.  1.] 
cor-ne  -ll-gn  (2),s.  [From  Lat.  cornus  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  A  cornel  cherry,  Cornus  mas  or  mascula. 
[Cornus.]  It  has  little  clusters  of  yellow  starry 
flowers  studding  its  naked  branches  in  early  spring. 
It  was  formerly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  small  plum,  very  sour  till  over-ripe, 
but  then  becoming  more  grateful  to  the  palate, 
being  only  sub-acid.  The  Turks  use  it  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  sherbet.  The  fruit  and  leaves  were 
formerly  employed  as  astringents.  It  is  sometimes 
called  also  the  Male  Cornel  (q.  v.). 

cornelian  cherry,  s.  The  edible  fruit  of  the 
Cornel- tree  (q.  v.). 

cornelian-tree,  s.  The  same  as  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  (q.  v.). 

♦cor  -nel-ling,  s.  [Carnelian.]  A  carnelian 
stone. 

“  A  string  of  comellingis  sett  in  gold  ennamelit  with 
quheit  and  tua  peril  betuix  every  corneling,  conteniug 
xxxviii  comellingis,  and  xxvii  couple  of  peril.” — Inven¬ 
tories  (A.  1578),  p.  263. 

C0rne'-mu§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  cor ne—- a  horn;  O.Fr. 
muse=a  pipe  ;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  cornamusa.] 

*1.  A  pipe  or  flute. 

“  With  cornemuse  and  shalmele.” — Gower,  iii.  358. 

2.  The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the  bagpipe. 
(Grove.) 

cor'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  corneus,  from  cornu=a 
horn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Horny;  of  a  substance  resembling 
or  having  the  qualities  of  horn ;  hard. 

2.  Bot.,  Zobl.,  dtc.:  Horny,  hard,  and  very  close  in 
texture,  but  capable  of  being  cut  without  difficulty, 
the  parts  cut  off  being  brittle,  as  the  albumen  of 
many  plants. 

If  Corneous  lead : 

Min.:  The  same  as  Phosgenite  (q.  v.). 
cor'-ner,  *cor-nyer,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cornibre,  from 
Low  Lat.  corneria= an  angle,  a  corner,  from  Low 
Lat.  corna=  a  corner,  closely  connected  with  Lat. 
cornu— a  horn;  Wei.  cornel;  Irish  cearn— a  corn.] 
[Horn.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  angle;  the  point  where  two  converging 
lines  or  surfaces  meet. 

“  Three  aspens  at  three  corners  of  a  square.” 

Wordsworth:  Heart  Leap  Well,  ii, 

(2)  The  space  included  between  any  two  converg¬ 
ing  lines. 

(3)  The  edge  or  extremity,  even  though  not  an¬ 
gular. 

“  .  .  .  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy 

beard.” — Lev.  xix.  27. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  remote,  out-of-the-way,  or  secret  place. 

“  .  .  .  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.” — Acts 

xxvi.  26. 

(2)  Used  indefinitely  for  any  part ;  a  nook ;  the 
very  furthest  part. 

“  I  turn’d  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed, 

To  find  if  sleep  were  there;  but  sleep  was  lost.” 

Dry  den. 

(3)  A  direction  or  point. 

“Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner t  ” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado, 
ii.  3. 

(4)  A  position  of  great  difficulty  or  embarrass¬ 
ment. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding  : 

A  leather  corner-covering 


boo 


a. 


to  a  half-bound 


(2)  A  triangular  tool  used  in  gold  or  blind  tool¬ 
ing. 

2.  Comm. :  A  combination  to  buy  up  all  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  any  commodity,  so  that  the  specula¬ 
tive  sellers  may  be  unable  to  fulfill  their  engage¬ 
ments  except  by  buying  of  the  cornerman  at  his 
own  price.  [Cornerman.] 

,:A  comer  properly  speaking  may  be  called  a  secondary, 
not  a  primary,  speculation.” — London  Daily  News. 

If  (1)  To  drive  into  a  corner:  To  place  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  difficulty  or  embarrassment. 

(2)  To  put  in  (or  to)  a  corner : 

(a)  The  same  as  to  drive  into  a  corner  (q.  v.). 

(b)  To  assume  authority  or  precedency  over  in  a 
house. 

“.  .  .  he  entered  in  his  dwelling  house,  and  not  only 

put  her  to  a  comer,  but  also  staid  there  three  or  four 
months,  .  .  .” — Foord:  Suppl.,  Dec.,  p.  464. 

(3)  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner:  The  name 
given  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  in  New  York  City,  that  church 
being  one  of  the  most  noted  in  this  country,  and 
the  favorite  of  theatrical  professionals  from  all 
over  the  world. 

(4)  The  Corner:  In  English  betting  slang  a  name 
forTattersall’s  betting-rooms  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

B.  As  adj. :  Situated  at  or  in  a  corner ;  forming  a 
corner. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  corner  and 
angle :  “  Corner  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme 
point  of  any  solid  body  ;  angle,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inner  extremity  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two 
right  lines.  When  speaking,  therefore,  of  solid 
bodies,  corner  and  angle  may  be  both  employed? 
but  in  regard  to  simple  right  lines,  the  word  angle 
only  is  applicable.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦corner-cap,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  square  cap. 

“  A  little  old  man  .  .  .  in  a  comer-cap,  by  his  habit 

seeming  to  be  a  divine.” — Breton:  A  Mad  World,  p.  8. 
(Davies.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  completion,  the  chief  ornament,  the 
keystone. 

“Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of 
society.”  Sliakesp.:  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

corner-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  with  two  edges  pro 
jecting  rectangularly  from  a  corner,  used  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  corners  of  mortises. 

♦corner-creeper,  s.  Ono  who  skulks  about  in 
corners. 

“Spider-catcher,  corner-creeper,  C.  E.  pseudo-catholike 
priest.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy. 

corner-drill,  s.  The  same  as  Angle-brace 
(q.  v.). 

corner-gate,  :  .  A  gate  situated  at  a  corner. 

“  .  .  .  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  comer  gate 

four  hundred  cubits.”—  2  Cliron.  xxv.  23. 

♦corner-miching,  a.  Skulking. 

“Our  corner-miching  priests.” — IIacket:  Life  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  i.  134. 

corner-punch,  s. 

Mach.:  An  angular  punch  for  cleaning  out  cor¬ 
ners. 

corner-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  removing  the  corners 
of  a  block,  giving  it  an  octagonal  shape.  The  saw- 
mandrel  is  mounted  in  a  head  which  traverses  on 
ways  parallel  to  the  trough  in  which  the  block  is 
placed.  The  block  is  slid  in  the  trough,  bringing  it 
against  the  saw,  and  taking  off  the  corners  in  suc¬ 
cession.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  block-making 
machines.  (Knight.) 

corner-stone,  corner  stone,  s. 

Architecture  and  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  stone  situated  at  the  most  important 
angle  of  an  edifice,  and  presumably  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  rather  than  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The 
strength  of  buildings  lies  not  in  their  sides,  but  in 
their  angles,  which  hold  the  sides  compactly  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  angle 
of  a  building  is  its  lower  part  on  which  the  solid 
angular  portion  above  rests. 

2.  Fig.  (Scripture) : 

(1)  Of  the  earth  poetically  viewed  as  resting  upon 
foundations :  The  most  important  support  of  the 
earth. 

“  .  .  .  or  who  laid  the  corner  stone  thereof  .  .  .” 

— Job  xxxviii.  6. 

(2)  Of  virtuous  daughters:  The  ornament  and 
support  of  a  household. 

“  .  .  .  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  comer  stones , 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.” — Ps.  cxliv.  12 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin, 
dan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


corner-tooth 
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(3)  Of  the  Church  invisible  viewed  as  a  spiritual 
building:  The  Divine  _  Redeemer  viewed  as  the 
foundation  on  which  His  Church  rests,  and  without 
which  the  edifice  would  fall  to  pieces. 

“•  •  .  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone." — Ephes.  ii.  20. 

Cf.  also  Ps.  cxviii.  22:  “The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the 
corner” — and  the  inspired  comments  upon  it  in 
Mark  xii.  10, 11 ;  Luke  xx.  17 ;  Acts  iv.  11. 

corner-tooth,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  Corner-teeth  of  a  Horse  are  the  four  teeth  between  the 
middling  teeth  and  the  tushes,  two  above  and  two  below, 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which  shoot  when  the  horse  is 
four  years  and  a  half  old.”— Farrier’s  Diet . 

corner-wise,  *corner-wyse,  adv.  Diagonally; 
with  the  corner  in  front;  not  square. 

“  Corner-wyse.  Angulatim." — Huloet.  - 

fcor'-ner,  v.  t.  [Coknee,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  into  a  corner  or  an  angle. 

2. _  Fig. :  To  drive  into  a  corner,  and  so  into  a 
position  of  great  difficulty. 

II.  Comm.:  To  buy  up  all  the  available  supply 
of  any  commodity,  so  as  to  drive  the  speculative 
sellers  into  a  corner ;  to  act  as  a  cornerman  (q.  v.). 

tcor’-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  corner;  -able.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  bought  up  by  a  cornerman  (q.  v.). 

“Useful  articles  of  daily  consumption  are,  perhaps, 
o ornerable,  but  only  at  enormous  outlay  and  risk,  unless 
speculative  buying  and  selling  have  already  gone  great 
lengths  with  them.” — London  Daily  News. 

*COrn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  ere=e ar.]  An  ear 

of  corn. 

“  The  sweuene  of  the  seuene  corneres." — Trevisa,  ii.  305. 

cor’-nered,  a.  [Eng.  corner;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  corners ;  angular. 

“  .  .  .  square  like  a  castle,  or  corner'd  like  a  triangle, 
or  round  like  a  tower.” — Austin:  Hoec  Homo,  p.  75. 

IT  Generally  used  in  compounds ;  as.  Three-cor¬ 
nered,  four-cornered,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Driven  up  into  a  corner ;  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  difficulty. 

*COrnered-Cap,  s.  A  corner-cap. 

“Square  or  four  corner ed-capps." — Strype:  Life  of  Par¬ 
ker;  App.,  No.  40. 

tcor'-ner-er,  s.  [Eng.  corner;  -er.]  A  corner¬ 
man  (q.  v.). 

“Is  the  cornerer  either  morally  or  legally  a  worse  man 
than  the  cornered  ?  ” — London  Daily  News. 

cor’-ner-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cobneb,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  driving  or  putting  in  a 
comer. 

2.  Comm. :  The  buying  up  of  any  article,  so  as  to 
place  the  speculative  sellers  of  it  in  a  corner. 

[COENEKMAN.] 

“Probably  no  one  unconnected  with  a  very  speculative 
kind  of  trade  absolutely  approves  of  or  defends  ‘corner¬ 
ing.’  ” — London  Daily  News. 

cor’-ner-less,  a.  [Eng.  corner;  -Zess.]  Having 
no  corners  or  angles ;  not  angular. 

“  Thrust  into  straight  corners  of  poor  wit 
Thee,  who  art  cornerless  and  infinite.” 

Donne :  Tr ansi,  of  Psalms. 

cor’-ner-man,  cor-ner-er,  s.  [Eng.  comer ; 
man,  -er.]  One  who  buys  up  as  much  as  possible  of 
any  commodity,  so  that  the  speculative  sellers  of  it, 
when  the  time  comes  to  deliver,  cannot  fulfill  their 
engagements,  except  by  buying  of  the  cornerman  at 
his  price,  and  are  thus  driven  into  a  corner. 

“Some  one  has  taken  liberties  with  the  market  by 
speculatively  selling  what  he  has  not  got;  and  the  corner¬ 
man  comes  in  and  plays  Prince  Hal  and  Poins  by  spoiling 
the  spoiler.” — London  Daily  News. 

cor’-net,  *cor’-nett,  *cor’-nette,  s.  [Fr  comet, 
comette—a.  little  horn,  dimin.  of  corne= a  horn ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  cornete;  Ital.  cornetto.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  horn. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  formerly  used  in  war,  or 
for  signaling,  proclamations,  &c.  [II.  1.] 

3.  A  cornet-h-piston  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  square  cap  anciently  worn  by  doctors  of 
divinity. 

5.  A  kind  of  lady’s  head-dress,  so  called  from  two 
projections  resembling  horns. 

6.  A  cap  of  paper  used  by  retailers  for  inclosing 
small  wares. 

7.  A  little  piece,  a  hit. 

“  He  taketh  the  assay  with  cometts  of  trencher  bread.” 
—Leland:  Inthron.  ofAbp.  Nevill,  vi.  9. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  An  obsolete  reed  wind-instrument  not  unlike 
a  hautboy,  but  larger  and  of  a  coarser  quality  of 
tone.  They  were  of  three  kinds,  treble,  tenor,  and 
bass.  The  tubes  gradually  increased  in  diameter 
from  the  mouthpiece  to  the  end,  and  their  outline 
was  gently  curved,  hence  the  Italian  name  cornetto 
curvo.  In  Germany  and  in  England  they  were  once 
in  common  use  for  sacred  and  secular  purposes. 
They  were  often  made  of  wood  neatly  covered  with 
dark  leather.  ( Stainer  c6  Barrett .} 

(2)  A  cornet-stop  (q.  v  ). 

2.  Farriery: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

“  Cornet  of  a  Horse  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  pastern 
that  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof.” — 
Farrier’s  Diet. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  blood-letting  ;  a  fleam. 

*3.  Military: 

(1)  A  company  or  troop  of  horse,  so  called  from  a 
cornet-player  being  attached  to  each. 

(2)  The  officer  who  formerly  carried  the  colors  in 
an  English  troop  of  horse,  corresponding  to  the  en¬ 
sign  in  infantry.  The  title  is  now  disused,  being 
superseded  by  that  of  second  lieutenant. 

“.  .  .  every  cornet  of  cavalry  envied  the  grace  and 
dignity  with  which  the  veteran  appeared  in  Hyde  Park  on 
his  charger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  The  ensign  or  colors  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

“  .  .  .  the  beiring  of  all  his  hienes  banneris  stand- 
artis,  cornettis,  pinsaillis,  handschenyeis,  .  ,  .” — Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1600  (ed.  1814),  p.  244. 

4.  Burg. :  An  auricular  instrument,  which  does 
not  protrude  beyond  the  external  ear.  It  is  used  in 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  meatus  auditorius  by 
reason  of  contraction,  or  the  presence  of  polypi, 
and  is  made  of  gold  or  silver. 

5.  Chem. :  A  paper  head,  in  form  of  a  cone,  used 
to  cover  a  vessel. 

cornet-a-piston,  s. 

Music :  A  metallic  wind-instrument  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  class,  furnished  with  valves  and  stoppers.  It 


was  formerly  called  a  cornopean.  Its  quality  is 
midway  between  that  of  the  bugle  and  the  trumpet. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  orchestras  where  a  trumpet 
is  not  obtainable,  but  it  has  not  until  recently  been 
much  employed  in  the  scores  of  classical  music, 
cornet-stop,  s. 

Music :  A  name  which  has  been  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops. 

*cor-net,  v.  i.  [Coenet,  s.]  To  play  on  the 
cornet. 

“  Here’s  a  whole  chorus  of  Syluans  at  hand  cometting 
and  tripping  th’  toe.” — Chapman:  Widdowes  Teares,  iii. 
( Davies . ) 

Cor-net-9^,  s-  [Eng.  cornet;  -cy.]  The  rank, 
position,  or  appointment  of  a  cornet. 

“ .  .  .  a  cornetcy  of  horse  his  first  and  only  commis¬ 
sion  .  .  .” — Ld.  Chesterfield. 

cor'-net-er,  cor'-net-Ist,  *cor-net-tier,  s. 
[Fr.  cornetier,  from  corne=  a  horn.]  A  blower  or 
player  of  the  cornet. 

“  •  •  the  rabble  of  trumpetters,  cometters,  and 

other  musicians,  .  .  .” — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

cor-nette  ,  s.  [Fr  ] 

Metal. :  The  little  tube  of  gold  left  when  the  alloy 
of  silver  and  gold  taken  from-the  cupel  is  rolled  and 
boiled  in  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  former  metal. 
( Ogilvie .) 

cor'-ne-ule,  s.  [Fr.  cornSule,  dimin.  of  corn&  (m.), 
corn6e  (f.)=homed;  Lat.  comu=& horn.]  TCoene- 
ous.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  minute  transparent  segments 
defending  the  compound  eyes  of  insects.  (Owen.) 

cor  -n e-us,  s.  [Lat.=homy  (?).] 

Mining:  A  kind  of  tin  ore  found  in  black 
columns,  with  irregular  sides  and  terminating  in 
prisms.  ( Weale.) 

a  corn-field,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  field.] 

A  held  in  which  corn  is  growing ;  corn  or  arable  land. 

“ .  .  .  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard  and 
meadow,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


COrn'-flOW-er,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  flower.] 

1.  Formerly  (Gen.):  Various  plants  found  in 
corn. 

“  There  be  certain  cornflowers,  which  come  seldom  or 
never  in  other  places,  unless  they  be  set,  but  only  amongst 
corn  .  .  .” — Bacon •  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Now  (Spec.)  :  (1)  Centaurea  Cyanus,  (2)  Papaver 
Bhceas. 

IT  (1)  Golden  Cornflower:  Chrysanthemum  sege- 

(2)  Yellow  Cornflower :  The  same  as  (1)  (q.  v.). 

cor  -nlc,  a.  [From  Lat.  corn(us)  (q.  v.),  and; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
the  tree  Cornel. 

cornic  acid,  s.  The  same  as  Coknin  (q.  v.). 

cor’-ni$e,  *COr-nish,  s.  [Old  Fr.  &  Ital.  cor¬ 
nice;  Fr.  corniche,  from  Low  Lat.  cornix  (genit. 
cornicis)  =  a  border,  from  Gr.  kordnis=  a  wreath,  a 
cornice,  korone=  a  crown.] 

Arch.:  Thehighestprojectionof  a  wall  or  column ; 
any  molded  projection  which  crowns  or  finishes- 


the  part  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  plain  it  ip- 
called  a  coping  (q.  v.). 

“  Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.” 

Milton.  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

cornice-pole,  s.  A  pole  carried  along  the  tops 
of  windows,  on  which  run  rings,  to  which  are 
attached  the  curtains. 

cornice-ring,  s. 

Ordnance :  The  ring  which  lies  next  to  the  trun¬ 
nion  ring. 

*COr'-nI-Cle,  s.  [  Lat.  corniculum,  dimin.  of 
cor nu= a  horn.]  A  little  horn. 

cor-nic'-u-la,  .s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  corniculum=a 
little  horn,  dimin.  of  cornu= a  horn.] 

Anat. :  Any  small  projections  like  diminutive 
horns.  Two  such  exist  upon  the  hyoid  bone  besides 
two  cornua  or  horns.  There  are  also  cornicula  01 
the  larynx. 

cor-nic-fi-la  -ri-a,  s.  [Lat.  cornicularius  —  a 
soldier  who  led  the  wing  of  a  small  division  of' 
troops.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  tribe  Parmeliacese.  The 
species  are  rigid  tufted  plants,  found  on  the  ground 
or  on  high  mountains. 

*COr-HlC-tl-late,  a.  [Lat.  corniculatus,  from 
cornu=&  horn.] 

1.  Ord .  Lang. :  Horned,  crescent-shaped. 

“  Venus  moon-like  grows  corniculate.’’ — H.  More. 

2,  Bot. ;  (See  extract.) 

“Corniculate  plants  are  such  as  produce  many  distincl 
and  horned  pods;  and  corniculate  flowers  are  such  hollow 
flowers  as  have  on  their  upper  part  a  kind  of  spur,  or  little 
horn.” — Chambers’  Encyclo. 

♦cor-nic'-fi-lere,  s.  [  Lat.  cornicularius  =  an 
officer  who  led  the  wing  of  a  small  body  of  troops.] 

1.  A  lieutenant  or  assistant  to  a  superior  officer, 

2.  An  assistant  or  secretary  to  a  magistrate. 

COr-nif ’-1C,  a.  [Lat.  cornu= a  horn,  and  facio= 
to  make.]  Productive  of  horn;  making  horn. 

cor-nif-I-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  cornific;  -ation.] 
The  formation  of  horn. 

“  The  habit  of  cornification  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
formed  nearer  home.” — Southey. 

cor’-m-form,  a.  [Lat.  corniformis,  from  cornu— 
a  horn,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Horn-shaped, 

*COr-Hlg'-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  corniger,  from  cornu 
=  a  horn,  and  gero  =  to  carry,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
horns ;  horned. 

“  Nature,  in  other  cornigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the 
horns  higher,  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cor'-nln,  s.  [Lat.  corn(us)  =  a  cornel-tree ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  bitter  substance  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Cornus  florida.  The  bark  of  this 
tree  is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  also  called  cornic 
acid. 
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corn'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coen,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  preserving  or  pickling 
with  brine. 

2.  Poivder -making :  The  act  or  process  of  granu¬ 
lating  powder. 

coming-house,  s. 

Powder-making :  The  house  or  budding  in  which 
the  corning  or  granulating  of  powder  is  carried  on. 

“From  the  mill  the  powder  is  brought  to  the  coming- 
house.” — Hist,  of  Gunpowder,  Sprat’s  Hist.;  R.  S.,  p.  281. 

Corn-Ish,  *Corn-yshe,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Corn{wall ) ; 
and  suff.  -is/i.] 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  .  .  .  the  Cornish,  Irish,  and  many  of  the  Armoric 

words.” — Richards:  Welsh  Diet.,  Pref. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  anciently  spoken  in  Cornwall ;  it 
was  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  survived  as  a  spoken 
language  up  to  the  present  century.  Its  literary  re¬ 
mains  are  scanty. 

*2.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Cornwall. 

“  The  Cornish  have  entirely  lost  the  original  language 
-of  their  country.” — Richards:  Welsh  Diet.,  Pref. 

Cornish-boiler,  s.  The  cylindrical-flue  boiler  of 
Smeaton,  who  did  so  much  to  increase  the  economy 
of  working  steam. 

Cornish-chough,  *Cornyshe-chowghe,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  Fregilus  graculus,  one  of  the 
Corvidae  (Crows).  Its  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  fine 
orange  color ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  glossy 
black  ;  its  tongue  is  long,  and  its  claws,  which  are 
black  in  color,  large  hooked.  It  catches  up  bits  of 
lighted  sticks,  and  is  occasionally  the  originator  of 
fires.  It  is  found  in  England,  in  the  Alps  and  in 
Greece. 

Cornish.-diam.ond,  s.  A  variety  of  transparent 
quartz. 

Cornish-engine,  s.  A  form  of  single-acting  con¬ 
densing  steam-engine  used  especially  in  the  copper 
and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  but  also  used 
as  a  pumping-engine  for  water-supply  in  very  many 
places.  Steam,  being  admitted  above  the  piston  at 
the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  follows  the  piston 
to  the  point  of  cut-oil ;  the  remainder  of  the  stroke 
is  completed  by  the  combined  aid  of  expansion  and 
the  momentum  acquired  by  the  mass  of  material 
set  in  motion  by  the  first  impulse  of  the  steam.  On 
the  completion  of  the  stroke,  the  steam  is  allowed 
to  pass  freely  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the 
other,  producing  an  equilibrium  of  effect  during 
the  out-stroke.  Before  the  piston  arrives  at.  the 
point  of  commencement  again,  the  equilibrium- 
valve  is  closed,  shutting  in  a  quantity  of  steam 
before  it.  By  means  of  this  cushioning,  which  is 
subject  to  the  nicest  adjustment,  the  loss  from 
clearance  and  steam-ports  is  rendered  practically 
nothing,  if  the  steam  so  compressed  be  equal  to  the 
initial  pressure.  (Knight.) 

Cornish-hug,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  (See  extract.) 

“  A  Cornish-hug  is  a  term  used  in  wrestling,  when  one 
has  an  adversary  on  his  breast,  and  holds  him  there.” — 
Chambers. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  throw  or  injury  done  by  a 
pretended  friend.  (Fuller.) 

*cor-nish,  s.  [Coenice.]  A  cornice. 

“  Ten  small  pillars  .  .  .  sustaining  the  comish.’’— 
Sandgs:  Travels,  p.  166. 

corn'-lshed,  a.  [En g.  comish;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Adorned  with  a  cornice  or  molding, 
corn '-1st,  s.  [Eng.  corn(et) ;  -ist.]  A  performer 
on  the  cornet  or  horn. 

corn'-less,  a.  [Eng.  corn;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  unprovided  with  corn. 

corn-mu§e,  s.  [Coenemuse.] 

COr-n6-pe-9.11,  s.  [Lat.  cornu  =  a  horn;  Gr. 
paian= a  hymn,  a  war-song.] 

Music:  [Coenet- a-piston.] 

cor-no  -vln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cornov(a),  and  Eng. 

^Cheni. }  A  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  Coroa  Cornova,  a  tree 
growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
corn  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  stone .] 

Geology:  ,  „ 

1.  An  earthy  limestone  of  Devonian  age,  often 
mottled  red  and  green.  In  places  it  exists  only  in 
small  concretionary  lumps,  but  at  others  it  expands 
into  large  sub-crystalline  masses.  Fish  remains  are 
found  in  it. 


2.  An  earthy  concretionary  limestone  in  the  Per¬ 
mian  rocks,  undistinguishable  externally  from 
No.  1,  but  quite  different  in  age,  being  much  more 
recent. 

cor  '-nu,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  horn.] 

Science,  dbc. :  A  horn,  or  anything  more  or  less 
horn-shaped. 

cornu-ammonis,  s.  [The  horn  of  Ammon,  i.  e., 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  horns  on  whose  head  the 
fossil  cephalopod  so-called  was  supposed  to  resem¬ 
ble.] 

.  1-  Geol. :  An  old  name  for  the  fossil  shells  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Ammonites  or  the  family  Ammoni- 
tidw  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat. :  A  name  for  the  hippocampus  major  or 
pes  hippocampi  of  the  brain.  [Cobnua.] 

COr  -nu-9,,  s-  pl-  [Lat.,  pi.  of  cornu= a  horn.] 

1.  Anat.  A  Zobl. :  Horns,  or  horn-like  processes  on 
any  part  of  the  body  or  the  framework  more  or  less 
comparable  to  horns.  They  are  larger  than  cor- 
nicula  (q.  v.).  There  are  cornua  of  the  coccyx,  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  of  the  fascia  lata,  &c.  ( Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  Horn-like  processes  in  the  corona  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants.  [Coentj.] 

*cor-nu'-bi-3,n-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  Cornubia  =  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Geol. :  A  hard  and  laminated  purple  or  dark  blue 
rock.  Dana  considers  it  identical  with  Felsite 
(q.  v.). 

cor-nu-co-pI-3,,  cor-nu-co’-pi-se,  s.  [Lat.= 
the  horn  of  plenty:  cornu= a  horn  ;  copia=plenty.] 

1.  Antiq.  (of  the  two  forms) :  The  horn  of  plenty  ; 
a  horn  wreathed  and  filled  to  overflowing  with 
flowers,  fruit,  corn,  &c.  It  was  the  symbol  of  plenty, 
peace,  and  concord.  It  was  fabled  to  have  been  a 
gift  from  Jupiter  to  his  nurse,  the  goat  Amalthsea. 
It  was  a  frequent  attribute  of  Ceres. 

“  A  cornucopia  fill’d  her  weaker  hand, 

Charg’d  with  the  various  offspring  of  the  land, 
Fruit,  flowers,  and  corn.” 

Hughes:  The  Triumph  of  Peace. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  Cornucopi®) :  A  genus  of 
grasses,  tribe  Phalere®.  Only  known  species,  the 
Cornucopice  cucullata  (the  Horn  of  Plenty  Grass), 
often  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

COr-nu-lI-te§,  s.  [Lat.  cornu= a  horn,  and  Gr. 
lithos=a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Silurian  Annelids,  order 
Tubicola.  Cornulites  serpularius  is  a  cosmopolite 
Silurian  fossil,  ranging  from  Sweden  to  North 
America,  and  ascending  from  a  low  position  in  the 
Llandeilo  formation  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Ludlow  rocks.  Murchison  considered  it  a  fossil 
very  distinctive  of  the  Silurian  formation.  (Mur¬ 
chison:  Siluria.) 

cor’-nus,  s.  [Lat.  cornus,  cornum=(V)  a  cornel- 
cherry,  a  dogwood  tree,  (2)  a  javelin  made  of  cor¬ 
nel-wood;  from  cornu=  a  horn,  the  name  being 
given  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cornace®  (q.  v.).  Calyx,  four-toothed ;  petals, 
four  superior ;  stamens,  four.  Fruit,  drupaceous, 
two-celled,  two-seeded.  Cornus  sanguinea  has  an 
arborescent  stem,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  straight 
branches,  the  older  ones  dark  red,  the  strongly- 
nerved  leaves,  which  are  opposite,  at  first  green 
on  both  sides,  becoming  dark  red  before  they 
fall ;  the  inflorescence  consisting  of  cymes  studded 
with  numerous  white  flowers ;  no  involucre.  It 
is  found  in  woods  and  thickets,  especially  on 
a  chalk  or  limestone  soil.  The  Dwarf  Cornel,  C. 
suecica,  is  a  herbaceous  plant  about  six  inches 
high,  with  opposite  sessile  leaves,  inflorescence 
umbellate,  with  few  flowers.  Four-leaved  petal- 
oid  involucre  present.  A  creeping  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  in  alpine  pastures.  Its  berries  are  said  to  be 
tonic  and  to  have  the  quality  of  increasing  the  ap¬ 
petite.  The  barks  of  Cornus florida,  C.  sericea,  and 

C.  circinata  are  used  in  this  country  as  substitutes 
for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers  ;  the  young 
branches  of  the  first-named  plant  stripped  of  their 
bark  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth 
make  them  very  white,  and  are  used  in  this  capac¬ 
ity  in  connection  with  snuff  by  some  of  the  women 
of  North  Carolina,  while  the  Indians  extract  a  scar¬ 
let  color  from  the  bark  of  the  fibrous  roots.  C.  offi¬ 
cinalis  is  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  its  fruits  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  fever  drinks  of  the  country. 
(For  the  Cobnel  and  the  Coenelian  Cheeey,  see 
these  words.) 

2.  Paloeo-botany :  It  is  believed  that  the  genus 
Cornus  has  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
the  United  States. 

cor-nii-splr'-g,,  s.  [Lat.  cornu=a  horn,  and  spira 
=a  coil,  twist,  or  spire.] 

Zobl.  <&  Palceont.:  A  foraminifer  with  an  un¬ 
chambered  spiral,  suggestive  of  the  form  of  the 
Gasteropodous  genus  Planorbis.  It  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  only  in  the  Tertiary,  and  still  exists  in  the 
North  Atlantic  about  530  fathoms  deep. 


*cor-nute  ,  v.  t.  [Coenute,  a.]  To  bestow  horns 
upon,  to  make  a  cuckold  of,  to  cuckold. 

“  You  are  most  shamefully,  most  sinfully,  most  scorn¬ 
fully  comuted.” — Ford:  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iv.  1. 

cor-nute',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cornuf-us^homed;  cornu 
=  a  horn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Bearing  horns  ;  homed. 

*2.  Fig.:  Cuckolded. 

II.  Bot. :  Horn-shaped,  horned ;  terminating  in  a 
process  like  a  horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornis. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  cuckold. 

cor-nut  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  cornut(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bearing  horns,  horned. 

2.  Fig.:  Cuckolded. 

“  Comuted  aldermen,  and  hen-peck’d  squires.” 

Somervile :  The  Bowling-Green. 

tcor-nu'-to,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  cornutus  = 
horned,  cornu=  a  horn.]  A  cuckold,  one  who  wears 
the  horns. 

“  .  .  .  the  peaking  Cornuto  her  husband,  .  .  . 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  6. 

tcor-nu  -t&r,  s.  [(Eng.  cornut(e) ; -or.]  One  who 
cuckolds  another ;  a  cuckold-maker. 

“  Defiles  his  bed  and  proves  his  own  comutor.” 

Jordan:  Poems,  bk.  ii. 

corn '-wain,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  wain.']  A  corn- 
wagon. 

“ ...  e.  loaded  cornwain  presseth  its  sheaves.” — Bp. 
Horsley:  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  iv.,  p.  320. 

Corn  -wall  (1),  s.  [From  Cornubia,  the  old 
Latin  name  of  the  county;  Wei.  Aermt=Cornwall: 
Wei.  kern,  corn=  a  horn,  and  A.  S.  Wealas= the 
Britons.] 

Geog. :  A  county  of  England,  constituting  the 
southwest  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  from 
about  70  to  81  miles  long  by  42  broad. 

corn  -wall  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  cornel  (2), 
i.  e.,  of  corn.]  Cornwall-sallet.  [Cobnee-sallet, 
COEN-SAXLET.] 

corn'-wal-lite,  s.  [Ger.  cornwallit,  from  Eng. 
Cornwall  (q.  v.).  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  green  amorphous  mineral,  with  a  hard¬ 
ness  of  4-5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4‘16.  Compo¬ 
sition  :  Arsenic  acid,  30'22;  phosphoric  acid,  2T5: 
oxide  of  copper,  54'55;  and  water,  13‘02.  Found  in 
olivenite  in  Cornwall.  (Dana.) 

corn  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  weed.]  Biser- 
rula pelecinus.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
fcorn  -y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  corn  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Producing  com  or  grain. 

2.  Furnished  with  grains  of  corn. 

“  .  .  .  bringing  home  the  corny  ear.” 

Prior:  Solomon;  Knowledge . 

3.  Consisting,  or  of  the  nature,  of  corn. 

.  “The  summer’s  corny  crowne.” 

Sir  P.  Sidney:  Ps.  Ixxiv. 

4.  Made  or  produced  from  corn  or  malt. 

“  Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  corny  ale.” 

Chaucer:  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  12,390. 

II.  Fig. :  Intoxicated.  (Slang.) 
fcor-ny  (2),  a.  [Lat.  cor?i  (u) ;  suff.  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  or  appearance  of  horn  ;  corneous. 

cor  -6-core,  s.  [Malay  (?)  or  some  other  language 
from  the  Eastern  Islands.] 

Naut. :  A  type  of  vessel  used  in  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago.  It  is  of  various  forms.  A  corocore  of  the 
Moluccas  is  a  masted  vessel  50-60  ft.  long,  matted 
over  for  about  four-fifths  of  this  distance.  That  in 
use  in  Celebes  has  a  raised  apparatus  projecting  be¬ 
yond  the  gunwale  and  the  stern  to  accommodate  a 
second  tier  of  rowers.  The  crew  sometimes  number 
sixty  men,  and  the  vessel  is  not  unfrequently  em¬ 
ployed  for  piratical  purposes.  (Ogilvie.) 

cor  -o-dy,  *cor-ro-dy,  s.  [Low  Lat.  corrodium, 
corredium,  conredium ;  Ital .corredo;  O.  Fr.  conroi 
^furniture,  provision..  The  ultimate  source  of  the 
word  is  not  clear,  but  is  probably  Lat.  con=cum= 
with,  together,  and  rodo=  to  gnaw,  to  eat.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  sum  of  money,  or  allowance  of 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  due  to  the  king  from  an 
abbey,  or  other  house  of  religion,  whereof  he  is 
founder,  toward  the  reasonable  sustenance  of  suen 
a  one  of  his  servants,  or  vadelets,  as  he  thinks  good 
to  bestow  it  on.  The  difference  between  a  corody 
.»  pension  seems  to  be,  that  a  corody  is  all,  J 
toward  the  maintenance  of  any  of  the  king’s  set- 
vants  in  an  abbey ;  a  pension  is  given  to  one  of  the 
king’s  chaplains  for  his  better  maintenance,  till  he 
may  be  provided  of  a  benefice.  (Blount.) 
fco-rol',  s.  [Cobolla.] 

Bot.:  An  anglicized  form  of  Lat.  corolla  (q.  v.). 


b  dll,  boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
_cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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CO-rol'-l?,,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  crown,  wreath,  or 
garland;  dimin.  of  corona= a  crown,  a  wreath  or 
garland.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  whorl  of  two  series  of  floral  envel¬ 
opes,  occurring  in  the  more  highly  developed  plants. 
It  is  situated  within  the  outer  of  these  envelopes 
called  the  calyx,  and  exteriorly  to  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  In  all  cases  its  divisions,  which  are  called 
petals,  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  They  are 
generally  colored — i.  e.,  in  botanical  language,  they 
are  some  other 
color  than  green. 

The  corolla  is,  as 
a  rule,  larger  tnan 
the  calyx,  but  in 
some  plants  this 
is  not  the  case. 

When  the  petals 
of  a  corolla  are 
all  distinct,  they 
are  said  to  be 
polyp  etalous, 
which  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  type  of  a  co¬ 
rolla.  When  they 
cohere  continu¬ 
ously  by  their 

margins  they  are  Corolla  of  Flower, 

generally  called 
monopetalous  (one-petaled),  which  is  not  a  quite 
accurate  term  ;  a  better  one  isgamopetalous,  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  petals  have  in  a  certain  sense  con¬ 
tracted  what  may  be  poetically  called  a  marriage 
union.  For  the  several  forms  of  corollas  see  Mono- 
petalotjs,  Polyfetalous ;  see  also  Petal.  The 
petals  of  a  corolla  are  really  only  modifications  of 
leaves.  The  corolla  is  not  essential  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  plant.  It  shades  the  productive  organs 
inside  it  from  injury,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  secret¬ 
ing  honey  attracts  bees  and  other  insects  to  aid  in 
their  fertilization. 

COr-ol-la'-§e-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  corolla ,  and  suff. 
• aceus .]  Pertaining  to  a  corolla. 

“.  .  .  a  corollaceous  covering.” — Lee. 

cor  -ol-lgL-rjf  or  co-rol  -la  ry,  *c6'-r6l-s,r-ie, 
*co  -r8l-?Lr-^,  s.  [Fr.  coroll  air  e ;  Ital.  corollario; 
Lat.  corollarium=SL  present  of  a  crown  or  garland; 
corolla=  a  little  crown,  dimin.  of  corona=  a  crown.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  present  of  a  crown  or  a  wreath. 

“  A  corolarie  or  mede  of  coroune.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  91. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  appendix,  a  supjflement. 

“A  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have  done 
justice  to  others .’’—Dryden:  Fables.  (Fret.) 

2.  A  consequence,  a  result. 

“  It  is  but  a  natural  corollary  that  we  enforce  our  vigil¬ 
ance  against  it.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*3.  Surplus,  excess. 

“  Now  come,  my  Ariel,  bring  a  corollary, 

Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.” 

Shakesp.  •  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

t4.  Any  adjunct. 

"What  they  call  liberty  and  its  corollaries.” — J.  A. 
Froude,  in  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  An  inference,  deduction,  or  conse¬ 
quence  which  follows  from  what  is  directly  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  proposition. 

2.  Law :  A  collateral  consequence. 

tcor  -ol-late,  cor-oll-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  corolla , 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate.] 

1.  Like  a  corolla. 

2.  Having  a  corolla. 

tcor  -6l-l$t,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  corolle  =  a  co¬ 
rolla.] 

Bot. :  The  corolla  of  a  floret  in  an  aggregated 
flower. 

co-rol-li-flor-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  corolla  (q.  v.).  flos 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower,  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ce.] 

Bot. :  A  division  or  subdivision  of  Exogens,  in 
which  the  petals  are  united  into  a  hypogynous 
corolla  or  not  attached  to  the  calyx.  It  was  first 
introduced  by  Decandolle  in  the  edition  of  his 
“  Th6orie,”  published  in  1819.  He  included  under 
it  such  orders  as  Sapotacess,  Ebenaceee,  Oleine®, 
Apocynese,  Gentiane®,  Convolvulacese,  Labiatfe,  &c. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  series — a  Hypogynous 
one,  in  which  the  stamens  are  free  from  the  corolla, 
and  an  Epipetalous  one,  in  which  they  are  inserted 
upon  the  corolla. 

tcor  -ol-line,  a.  [Eng.  coroll(a) ;  -me.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corolla. 

“On  the  parts  of  the  flower  colored  hairs  occur  which 
have  been  called  corolline.” — Balfour;  Bot.,  §  61. 


tco-rol-list,  s.  [Eng.  coroll  (a) ;  -isf.] 

Bot. :  One  who  classifies  plants  according  to  their 
corollas. 

“  The  botanical  world  was  divided  into  factions  ofcorol- 
lists  and  fruticists.” — Earle:  Eng.  Plant  Names,  p.  xxxvii. 

co-rol  -lule,  cor-ol’-ly-lg,,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat. 

corolla  (q.  v.).j 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  A  small  corolla. 

2.  Spec.:  The  corolla  of  a  floret  in  a  composite 
flower. 

Cor-6-man  -del,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Tamil 
Telugu,  &c.  Cholomandala ,  from  Chola ,  the  name 
of  a  dynasty  of  kings,  and  mandal= region.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  The  territory  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna 
to  Point  Calimere. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  region 
described  under  A. 

tCoromandel-wood,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  any  fine  wood  of  the  genus  Diospyros,  brought 
from  the  Coromandel  coast.  Much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  kind  of  furniture. 

co-ro-n^.,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  garland,  wreath,  or 
crown.] 

1.  Roman  Archceol. :  A  garland  or  crown  given  as 
the  reward  of  bravery.  The  highest  of  those  honor¬ 
ary  decorations  was  the  civic  crown  ( corona  civica), 
given  to  one  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  To  one  who  first  mounted  a  rampart  or 
entered  the  enemy’s  camp,  the  corona  vallaris  or 
castrensis  was  given.  On  one  who  first  scaled  the 
walls  of  a  city  in  an  assault  the  corona  muralis  was 
bestowed  ;  and  on  one  who  first  boarded  a  ship  be¬ 
longing  to  the  enemy  the  corona  navalis. 

2.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  broad  projecting  face,  forming  the  principal 
member  of  a  cornice.  The  soffit  is  throated,  so  as 
to  form  a  drip  edge. 

(2)  A  circle  or  crown  suspended  from  a  roof,  espe¬ 
cially  of  churches,  to  hold  tapers ;  called  also 
corona  lucis.  Sometimes  it  is  constructed  with 
tiers  of  circlets  rising  pyramidically. 

3.  Bot.:  A  whorl  of  leaf-like  or  filiform  organs, 
often  brightly-colored,  intervening  between  the  per¬ 
ianth  and  the  stamens,  sometimes  attached  to  the 
former  and  sometimes  to  the  latter.  In  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  it  is  coherent  and  bell-shaped ;  in  the  Pas¬ 
sion-flower  it  consists  of  brightly-colored  hairs  ;  in 
Lychnis  it  is  a  small  coronet  at  the  base  of  the 
rotate  lamina  of  the  corolla ;  in  Lamium  it  is  a 
circle  of  leaves  ;  in  various  Boraginaceee  it  consists 
of  five  scales;  while  in  Parnassia  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  five  leaves,  their  apex  studded  with  9-5 
glandular  bodies.  ( Thomf .) 

4.  Anat.:  Anything  crown-shaped.  Thus  the  col¬ 
lection  of  radiating  fibers  in  each  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  is  called  the  corona  radiata.  Mayo 
termed  it  the  fibrous  cone. 

5.  Astron.:  Either  of  two  constellations.  [IT  (1), 
(2).] 

6.  Optics: 

(1)  Gen. :  An  appearance  like  a  halo  surrounding 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  halo  surrounding  the  moon  when  she 
is  seen  projected  against  the  sun’s  disk  in  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  latter  luminary.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  which  at 
other  times  is  invisible. 

“  The  corona  depicted  on  the  photographic  plate  was 
vastly  different  from  the  corona  seen  by  the  eye,  .  .  .” — 
The  Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 

IT  (1)  Corona  australis  (the  Southern  Crown) : 

Astron.:  A  southern  consteHation  near  Centaurus. 
It  is  an  ancient  constellation  first  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy. 

(2)  Corona  borealis  (the  Northern  Crown) : 

Astron. :  An  ancient  northern  constellation,  sit¬ 
uated  between  Bootes  and  Hercules. 

(3)  Corona  lucis : 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Corona,  2  (2). 

cor-o-nach,  cor'-g,-nich  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael. 
corronach.]  A  dirge,  a  funeral  lamentation. 

“  .  .  .  a.nd  next  morning  their  wives  and  daughters 

came,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach,  and 
shrieking,  and  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  .  .  .” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

co-ro'-nal  or  cor -o-ne.1,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  coronal; 
Lat.  coronctlis,  from  corona=  a  crown.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pert  ining  to  a  corona,  in  an  'of  the  senses 
of  the  word. 

“  .  .  .  we  should  .have  obtained  a  detailed  spectrum 
of  the  coronal  atmosphere  and  chromosphere  .  .  .” — 
The  Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

“ .  .  .  a  round  tubercle  between  the  sagittal  and  coro¬ 
nal  suture.” — Wiseman. 


*3.  Pertaining  to  the  crown  or  to  a  coronation. 

“  The  law  and  his  coronal  oath  require  his  undeniable 
assent.” — Milton:  Eikonoklastes,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wreath,  a  crown. 

“Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal." 

Wordsworth:  Idle  Shepherd-boys. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.:  The  first  suture  of  the  skull. 

*2.  Tournaments:  A  tilting  spear.  [CoKorEL. 

L,  *.] 

Coronal  suture : 

Anat. :  A  suture  connecting  the  frontal  and  the 
two  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the  fronto¬ 
parietal  suture. 

*co  ro'-ne.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coronal;  -ly.]  In  a 
coronal  manner ;  in  a  circle. 

“The  oil  was  poured  coronally  or  circularly  upon  the 
head  of  kings.” — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  i. 

cor-6-na  -men,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  garland  or  wreath.] 

Zobl. :  The  superior  margin  of  a  hoof ;  the  coronet. 

cor  o-nar  -i-se,  s.  pi.  [Fom.  pi.  of  coronarius= 
pertaining  to  a  wreath  or  garland,  from  corona 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  Linnaeus’ Natural  System.  He 
included  under  it  Ornithogalum,  ScUla,  &c. 

cor-o-nar-i-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Coronaria;.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  one  of 
the  four  great  series  into  which  he  divides  the- 
Endogens,  the  others  being  Epigynee,  Nudiflor®. 
and  Glumales.  The  Coronarie®,  ranked  second  in. 
the  series,  have  flowers  with  a  double,  usually 
petaloid,  perianth ;  and  a  superior  ovary  almost 
always  syncarpous. 

cor'-o-n^L-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  coronaire;  Lat.  coro- 
narius,  from  corona— a  crown,  a  wreath.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the- 
head  as  a  crown ;  resembling  or  representing  a 
crown. 

“  The  coronary  thorns  did  pierce  his  tender  and  sacred- 
temples.” — Bp.  Pearson:  On  the  Creed. 

2.  Anat. :  Resembling  a  crown  or  circlet ;  an- 
epithet  applied  to  certain  arteries,  ligaments,  veins. 
&c. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

Veter. :  A  small  bone  in  the  foot  of  a  horse, 

coronary  arteries,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  arteries  springing  from  the  aorta 
before  it  leaves  the  pericardium,  whose  function' 
is  to  supply  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 

“The  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  most  certainly 
made  and  nourished  by  the  blood,  which  is  conveyed  to  it 
by  the  coronary  arteries.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

coronary  ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  For  definition  see  extract. 

“  .  .  .  the  round  ligament  called  the  coronary  liga¬ 

ment  of  the  radius.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  137. 

coronary  vein,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vein  running  in  a  groove  of  considerable- 
depth  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  separating  the- 
auricles  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  It  ends 
in  the  right  auricle. 

coronary  vessels,  s.  pi.  Certain  vessels  which 
furnish  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 

cor  -0-nate,  a.  [Lat.  coronatus,  from  corona=  &• 
crown.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  or  wearing  a  crown; 
crowned. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Furnished  with  a  coronet.  A  term  some¬ 
times  used  of  the  pappus  of  some  composite  plants, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Tansy,  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

2.  Zobl.  {of  spiral  shells ) :  Having  the  whorls 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  spines  or  tubercles,  as  in. 
some  species  of  Voluta,  Conus,  Mitra,  &c.  In  this- 
senseit  is  more  frequently  written  Coronated. 

cor -6n-a-ted,  a.  [Eng.  coronat(e) ;  -ed.  ]  The- 
same  as  Coronate  (q.  v.). 

cor-6n-a-tion  (l),*co-ro-na-cyon,  s.&  a.  [Low 
Lat.  coronatio ,  from  corona=a  crown;  Ital.  corona ~ 
zione;  Sp.  coronacion.  Corona  in  Latin  does  not 
mean  the  royal  crown,  but,  like  the  Gr.  stephanos,. 
is  only  such  a  “  crown  ”  or  garland  as  the  victors  at 
the  Olympic  games  and  other  men  subjects  gained 
and  were  allowed  to  wear.  {Trench:  Synonyms  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  86.)]  [Crown.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  solemnly  crowning  a 
king,  at  which  he  is  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
royalty. 

“Corownynge  or  coronacyon.  Coronado.”  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

“  .  .  .  the  most  splendid  coronation  that  had  ever 
been  known.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what-, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  hnite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poty 
S3,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


coronation 


*2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  attending  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  crowning  a  king. 

“  In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene, 

See  coronations  rise  on  ev’ry  green.” 

Pope:  Epistles,  v.  34. 

IT  The  ceremony  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (2 
Kings  xi.  11,12),  and  from  them  probably  the  Chris- 
tain  nations  borrowed  it  at  first.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  English  sover¬ 
eigns  are  still  crowned.  For  the  oath  they  have 
first  to  swear  see  Coronation  Oath. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
ceremony  of  coronation. 

“  .  .  .  a  cough,  sir,  which  I  caught  with  ringing  in 
the  king’s  affairs  upon  his  coronation- day,  sir.” — Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

coronation,  oath,  s.  The  oath  taken  by  a  king 
at  his  coronation. 

IT  For  the  words  of  the  oath  administered  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  sovereigns,  which  remain  as  they  were  in 
Blackstone’s  time,  see  the  extract: 

The  coronation  oath  is  conceived  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  Archbishop  or  Bishop  shall  say,  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
of  England  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  same  ? 

The  King  or  Queen  shall  say,  I  solemnly  promise  so  to 
do. 

Archbishop  or  Bishop.  Will  you  to  your  power  cause 
law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your 
judgments  ? 

King  or  Queen.  I  will. 

Archbishop  or  Bishop.  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  possession  of 
the  gospel  and  the  protestant  reformed  religion  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  law  door  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them? 

King  or  Queen.  All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

After  this  the  King  or  Queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  gospels,  shall  say,  The  things  which  I  have 
here  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God: 
and  then  shall  kiss  the  book. — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  By  the  act  of  Union,  5  Anne,  c.  8,  the  sovereign 
subscribes  an  oath  also  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian  Church  Government  in  Scotland 
before  ruling  over  that  land. 

coronation  stone,  s. 

Archceol.  db  Hist. :  A  stone  on  which  England’s 
sovereign  is  crowned.  It  is  fixed  under  the  seat  of 
an  oaken  “coronation  chair”  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  London.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that,  prior  to 
A.  D.  1296,  this  stone  lay  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch  had  for 
a  long  period  been  accustomed  to  crown  their  kings 
upon  it.  In  1296,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  and  an  engagement 
made  in  1328,  in  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  to  give 
it  back  was  not  kept.  It  seems  historic,  too,  that  it 
had  been  first  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  in  A .  D. 
805,  the  Scotch  having  brought  it  originally  from 
Ireland.  But  when,  as  has  been  done,  an  effort  is 
made  to  identify  it  with  the  stone  which  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow  at  Luz  or  Bethel 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11, 18,  22)  the  region  of  myth  has  been 
reached  and  history  left  far  behind. 

cor-on-a'-tion  (2),s.  [A  corruption  of  carnation 
(q.  v.).]  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

*c6-rone,  v.  t.  [Crown.]  To  crown. 

“  Salomon  was  corond  kyng.” — Legend  of  Holy  Rood, 
p.  79. 

co-r5-ne  (1),  s.  [Gr.  Jcordne=(  1)  a  crow,  (2)  any- 
thing  bent  or  curved  like  a  crow’s  bill.] 

Anat.:  The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jawbone, 
so  named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crow’s 
bill. 

*co-rone  (2),  *co-rowne,  s.  [Crown.] 

“Than  lieth  the  mede  in  the  corone.  ’ 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  119. 

cor -on-el  (1),  *cor-nall,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
corona .]  . 

1.  The  iron  head  of  a  tilting-spear,  constructed  so 
as  to  be  sufficient  to  unhorse  without  wounding  a 
knight.  Though  properly  of  iron,  it  was  occasion¬ 
ally,  when  intended  for  practice  or  pleasure  only, 
made  of  wood.  It  terminated  in  three  points,  thus 
remotely  resembling  a  crown,  whence  it  received  its 
name. 

“Cornall,  and  amplate  and  grapers.” — Fosbroke. 

2.  A  tilting-spear. 

“With  coronals  stef  and  stelde.” — Lybeaus  Disconus,  919. 

♦coronel  (2),  s.  [Colonel.] 

cor-o-nel'-lg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  Class. 
Lat.  corona— a  crown.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ophidians,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Coronellid®  (q.  v.).  Coronella  austriaca 
is  common  on  the  continent. 
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cor-o-nel  -ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coronella , 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Ophidians,  sub-order  Colu- 
brina.  They  are  broad  snakes,  flat  beneath,  with 
the  shields  of  the  head  regular.  [Coronella.] 
♦co-rone-ment,  *co-ron-ment,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
corone = crown  ;  and  suff.  -ment.  J  A  coronation  or 
crowning. 

“  Whan  the  folk  had  bien  at  the  coronment.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  73. 

cor  -o-ner,  s.  [Low  Lat.  coronator,  from  corona .] 
Eng.  Law:  A  functionary  whose  name  coroner — 
anciently  coronator,  from  Lat.  corona=  a  crown— 
implies  that  he  has  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of 
the  crown  or  in  which  at  least  the  crown  is  con¬ 
cerned.  His  office  is  very  ancient,  mention  being 
made  of  it  in  A.  D.  925.  His  court  is  a  court  of 
record  in  which,  after  sight  of  the  body  of  one  who 
has  died  in  prison,  or  so  suddenly  that  suspicions 
of  violence  may  be  excited,  a  jury  summoned  for  the 
purpose  pronounces  a  decision  as  to  the  cause  of 
death.  “Accidental  death”  is  a  frequent  verdict, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  “Willful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown,”  or  an  in¬ 
dividual's  named.  In  this  the  proceedings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  coroner  prepare  the  way  for  a 
criminal  prosecution.  He  also  officiates  as  a  sheriff’s 
substitute  when  the  sheriff  himself  is  interested  in 
a  suit,  and  cannot  therefore  act  in  it  himself.  From 
four  to  six  are  appointed  for  each  county  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

If  In  the  United  States  the  coroner  is  an  elective 
county  officer.  His  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
coroner  in  England. 

coroner’s  court,  s. 

Law :  A  court  of  record  in  which  a  coroner  dis¬ 
charges  his  appropriate  functions.  (Eng.) 

coroner’s  inquest,  s.  An  official  inquiry  of  a 
coroner  into  the  cause  of  any  sudden,  violent,  or 
mysterious  death. 

♦cor  -o-net  (1) ,  s.  [Cornet.] 

“  Taking  two  coronets  and  killing  forty  or  fifty  men.” — 
Battaile  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  Sept.  20,  1643,  p.  2. 
(Davies.) 

cor  O-net  (2),  s.  [Ital.  coronetta,  dimin  from 
Lat.  corona— a  crown.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  crown  or  circle  of  gold,  or  of  gold 
and  precious  stones. 

"...  ’twas  not  a  crown  neither,  ’twas  one  of  these 
coronets  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Nobility,  noble  birth  or  high  descent. 

“  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets.” 

Tennyson:  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.:  An  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the 

nobility.  The  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  con¬ 
sists  of  a  circlet 
of  gold,  on  the 
edge  four  crosses 
p att 6 e  or  be¬ 
tween  as  many 
fleurs-de-lis ;  and 
from  the  center 
crosses  rises  an 
arch  surmount¬ 
ed  by  an  orb  and  Duke’s  Coronet. 

cross.  The  coro¬ 
net  of  a  duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves; 
that  of  a  marquis  with  leaves  and  pearls  inter¬ 
posed;  that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls  raised  above 
the  leaves ;  a  viscount’s  coronet  is  surrounded  with 
pearls  only,  as  is  also  that  of  a  baron  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  number  is  restricted  to  four. 

2.  Archceol. :  An  ornamental  head-dress. 

3.  Tournament :  A  coronel  or  head  of  a  tilting- 
spear.  [Coronel  (l),s.] 

4.  Veterinary :  The  lower  part  of  the  pastern  of  a 
horse  that  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

5.  Bot. :  Hairs  arranged  in  a  form  like  that  of  a 
coronet.  Example,  those  at  the  apex  of  a  ripe  seed 
of  Epilobium.  (Thomi.) 

♦cor-6-net,  v.  [Coronet  s.]  To  adorn  or  deck 
as  with  a  coronet. 

“  The  simple  lily  braid 
That  coronets  her  temples.” 

IF.  Scott,  in  Ogilvie. 

cor  -o-net-ed,  a.  [En g.  coronet;  -ed.)  Wearing 
or  entitled  to  wear  a  coronet ;  of  noble  birth. 

co-ron  -l-form,  a.  [Lat.  corona— a  crown,  and 
forma— form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  crown. 

cor-o-nH'-lg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Class. 
Lat.  corona= a  crown.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminosro,  the  type  of  the 
sub-tribe  Coronille®  (q.  v.).  It  has  unequally 
pinnated  leaves  and  long  tapering  legumes,  sepa¬ 
rating  at  last  into  one-seeded  joints.  Coronilla 


corporal 

Emerus  is  called  Scorpion  Senna.  It  is  a  small  busb 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  cathartic,  like  those  of 
the  true  senna,  but  less  powerful  in  their  action. 
Other  cathartic  species  are  C,  varia,  from  Southern 
Europe,  C.  globosa,  and  C.  iberica;  but  the  juice  of 
C.  varia  is  poisonous.  Various  others  are  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants. 

COr-6-nxl  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coronill(a), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  leguminous  plants,  tribe 
Heydsare®. 

CO  -ro-nl-um,  s.  [Lat.  corona=- a  crown.]  An 
element  recently  discovered  in  the  sun  by  epectro 
scopic  examination.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
there  was  no  similar  element  to  be  found  in  the- 
composition  of  th*  earth  or  its  atmosphere,  but  in 
August,  1898,  Professor  Nasini,  of  Padaa,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  French  Academy  that  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  gases  of  the  volcano  Solfatara  di 
Pozzoli.  which  contain  argon,  he  found  a  bright 
line  with  the  wave  length  531.5,  corresponding  to 
that  of  corona  174  K,  attributed  to  coronium.  an 
element  not  yet  chemically  discovered  and  which 
should  be  lighter  than  hydrogen.  This  discovery  is 
of  the  highest  interest  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  as  it  adds  another  proof  of  the  substantial 
identity  of  materials  in  the  sun  and  in  the  earth. 

cor  on- did,  a.  L--  Gr.  korone—  a  crow  .  .  . 
anything  hooked  or  curved  .  .  .  the  apophysis 
of  a  bone,  and  eidos=form.] 

Anat.:  Hooked  or  curved  at  the  tip,  as  various 
portions  of  the  skeleton  are.  Thus  there  is  a  cor- 
onoid  fossa  of  the  humerus,  a  coronoid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  another  of  the  ulna. 

cor -on-  ule,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  corona=a, 
crown,  a  garland.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  little  crown  or  coronet  of  downy  tuft 
on  a  seed. 

2,  Spec.:  A  small  body  resembling  a  calyx,  crown¬ 
ing  the  nucule  in  the  genus  Chara. 

CO-roph'-thls-Is  (th  as  t),  s.  [Gr.  kore= pupil, 
and  phthisis=a  wasting.]  Habitual  or  permanent 
contraction  of  the  pupil  owing  to  a  wasting  disease 
of  the  eye. 

corozo  nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  a  palm,  Phytelephas  macro- 
carpa,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  the  hardened 
albumen  of  which  is  usedby  turners  under  the  name 
of  vegetable  ivory. 

cor’-por-g.,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  corpus  (genit.  cor¬ 
poris)  = a  body.] 

COT  -por-gl  (1),  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  caporalf 
Ital.  caporale,  from  Ital.  capo— head,  chief,  from 
Lat.  capwf=head.] 

Military: 

*1.  Formerly :  A  kind  of  brigade-major,  who 
commanded  skirmishing  parties  detached  from  the 
other  forces.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  Now:  Apetty  non-commissionedofficer ranking- 
immediately  under  a  sergeant,  and  just  above  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file.  He  has  charge  of  one  of  the 
squads  of  the  company,  places  and  relieves  sen¬ 
tinels,  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  guard. 

♦j  (1)  Corporal  of  a  ship:  An  officer  that  hath  the 
charge  of  setting  the  watches  and  sentries,  and  re¬ 
lieving  them;  who  sees  that  all  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean,  and  teaches 
them  h<  w  to  use  them.  He  has  a  mate  under  him. 
(Harms.) 

(2)  Lance  corporal : 

Milit. :  One  who  acts  as  corporal  previously  to- 
his  obtaining  the  full  appointment  to  that  grade. 
Meanwhile  his  pay  is  only  that  of  a  private. 

cor -por-al  (2),  *corporalle,  *corporas  (Eng.), 
cor-po  ra  ie  (Lat.),s.  (O.Fr.  corporal;  Ital.  cor¬ 
porate  ;  Low  Lat.  corporate,  from  Lat.  corporate 
(pallium) = a  cloak  or  coverlet  for  the  body.]  [Cor¬ 
poral,  a.] 

Eccles. :  The  fine  linen  cloth  which  is  used  to  cover 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
[CORPORAS,] 

IT  A  corporal  oath :  An  oath  taken  by  any  person, 
with  his  hand  on  the  corporal  or  corporas. 

cor'-por-al,  *cor'-p6-rall,  a.  [O.  Fr.  corporal; 
Fr.  corporel;  Lat.  corporahs= pertaining  to  a  body, 
from  corpus  (genit.  corporis) = a  body.] 

1.  Bodily;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
body. 

2.  Material,  corporeal;  not  spiritual;  having  a 
body  or  substance. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  corporal, 
corporeal ,  and  bodily :  “  Corporal ,  corporeal,  and 
bodily,  as  their  origin  bespeaks,  have  all  relation  to 
the  same  object,  the  body ;  but  the  two  former  are 
employed  to  signify  relating  or  appertaining  to  the- 
body ;  the  latter  to  denote  containing  or  forming 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f.. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del.. 


corporate 
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corpse 


part  of  the  body.  Hence  we  say  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  bodily  vigor  or  strength,  corporeal  sub¬ 
stances  :  the  Godhead  bodily ,  the  corporeal  frame, 
bodily  exertion  .  .  .  corporeal  is  distinguished 
from  spiritual,  bodily  from  mental.”  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon .) 

cor-p6r-a -le,  s.  [Corporal  (2),s.] 

cor-p6-ral’-I-tjf ,  *cor-po-ral-ty,  s.  [Eng.  cor¬ 
pora :  - ity .} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  embodied  or  of 
possessing  a  body ;  material  or  corporal  existence, 
as  opposed  to  spirituality. 

“  While  she  so  many  strokes  heaps  inexcesse, 

That  fond  grosse  phansie  quite  for  to  suppresse 
Of  the  souls  corporal’ ty.” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii,  §  29. 

2.  A  corporation,  guild,  or  confraternity. 

“  .  .  a  corporalty  of  griffin-like  promoters  and  appa¬ 

ritors?” — Milton:  Of  Reformation . 

cor'-p6-ral-l^,  *cor-po-ral-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
corporal;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  manner  pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  body. 

2.  In  a  material  or  substantial  manner ;  not  spirit¬ 
ually. 

“  .  .  .  altho’  Christ  be  not  corporally  in  the  outward 
and  visible  signs,  yet  He  is  corporally  in  the  persons  that 
duly  receive  them  .  .  .” — Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  15. 

tcor  -p6r-al-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  corporal  (1),  s.,  and 
•suff.  -ship.}  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  cor¬ 
poral. 

*cor'-p6r-gfl-ty,  s.  [Corporality.] 

*cor -por-gLS,  *corperaus,  *corporaus,  *cor- 
porasse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  corporaux,  pi.  of  corporal  — 
pertaining  to  the  body,  from  Lat.  corporalisT}  [COR¬ 
PORAL  (2) ,  S.l 

Eccles. :  The  corporal  or  eucharist-cloth. 

♦corporas-cloth,  s.  The  corporas. 

cor'-por-ate,  a.  [Lat.  corporatus  —  shaped  or 
formed  into  a  body,  from  corpus=  a  body.] 

1.  United  in  a  body,  community,  or  corporation; 
legally  competent  to  transact  business  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  having  a  corporation  ;  incorporated. 

“  The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  in  Italy  were  gov- 
•erned  by  magis  rates  of  their  own,  .  .  .  ” — Mtlmoth: 
Cicero,  bk.  ii.,  Lei .  5,  N.  9. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  united  body  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  corporation  or  onion  of  individuals. 

“ .  .  .  t  strong  corp^-ate  cohesion  and  corporate 
work.” — London  Times. 


sole.  Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  two  or  more 
persons  legally  incorporated  in  a  society,  which  is 
kept  up  by  a  succession  of  members,  either  in  per¬ 
petuity  or  until  the  corporation  is  dissolved.  A 
corporation  sole  consists  of  a  single  individual  and 
his  successors,  the  intention  being  to  perpetuate  a 
function  or  office,  which  cannot  be  done  in  any  man 
in  his  personal  or  bodily  capacity.  Thus  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  certain  church  property  is  vested  in  a 
corporation  sole  composed  of  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  To  render  valid  a  transfer  of  lands  to  such 
a  corporation,  the  phraseology  must  always  include 
the  words  “  and  his  successors.”  In  England  the 
king  or  a  bishop  is  a  corporation  sole,  as  the  office 
is  immortal  though  the  man  may  die. 

Corporation  Act,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  The  Act  13  Ghas.  II.,  §  2,  c.  i.,  passed 
in  1661,  under  which  no  person  was  allowed  to  hold 
any  office  in  any  city  or  corporation  in  England 
unless  he  had  within  the  twelve  months  preceding 
received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  generally  coupled 
with  the  Test  Act,  passed  on  March  29, 1673,  under 
the  name  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Both 
were  repealed  on  May  9, 1828,  public  opinion  having 
for  some  time  previously  been  so  much  against 
them  that  their  operation  was  annually  suspended 
by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

“.  .  .  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing 
the  Corporation  Act,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Cava¬ 
lier  Parliament  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  which 
contained  a  clause  requiring  all  municipal  magistrates  to 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

COr'-p6r-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  corporative);  -or.]  A 
member  of  a  corporation  or  corporate  body. 

*C0r'-p6r-a-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  corporate) ;  -ure.} 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  embodied  ;  cor- 
porality. 

2.  Bodily  existence  or  nature. 

“For  whose  corporature,  lineaments  of  body,  behavior 
of  manners,  and  conditions  of  mind,  she  must  trust  to 
others,  .  .  .” — Strype:  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith,  App.  No.  4. 

cor-por'-e-gd,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  corporal .]  [Cor¬ 
poral,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body ;  bodily,  as  opposed 
to  mental,  &c. 

“His  vital  presence — his  corporeal  mold?” 

Wordsworth:  Laodamia. 


COr-pbr-e  -l-tf  s.  [Lat.  corporews= pertaimng 
to  or  having  a  body.]  Corporeality,  materiality; 
the  quality  or  state  of  having  a  material  body  and 
substance. 

“The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God,  and  the  other 
shape  and  figure.” — Slillingfleet. 

*COr-pbr'-e-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  corporeus,  from  cor 
pus= a  body.] 

1.  Having  a  body ;  bodily,  corporeal. 

".  .  .  not  able  to  conceive  God  to  be  anything  but  a 
eorporeous  substance.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  46L 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body ;  earthly,  not  spir¬ 
itual. 

“The  affections  being  more  gross  and  coi'poreous  .  . 

— Hammond:  Works ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  630. 

*COr-pbr-If-i-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  corporifier.} 
The  act  of  corporifying  or  giving  a  bodily  form  and 
nature  to.  [Corporify.] 

*COr-pbr'-l-fy,  v.  t.  [Fr.  corporifler ;  Sp.  corpor- 
ificar,  from  Lat.  corpus  (genit.  corporis)  =  a  body, 
and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =to  make.]  To  embody  or 
endow  with  a  bodily  form  or  nature. 

“.  .  .  the  spirit  of  the  world  corporifled.’’ — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  496. 

COr  -po-§ant,  s.  [Sp.  cuerpo— a  body,  and  santo 
=holy  ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  corpo  santo.} 

Naut.:  A  name  given  by  sailors  to  a  luminous 
electric  body  often  observed  on  dark  stormy  nights 
skipping  about  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

corps  ( ps  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corpus 
=  a  body.  Originally  the  same  word  as  corpse 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  body ;  the  human  frame. 

“Cold  numbness  streight  bereaves 
Her  corps  of  sense,  and  th’  air  her  soul  receives.” 

Denham. 

2.  A  body  (used  contemptuously) ;  a  carcass. 

“  .  .  .  scorns  his  brittle  corps,  and  seems  asham’d 
He’s  not  all  spirit.”  Dryden:  Don  Sebastian. 

3.  A  corpse,  a  dead  body. 

“On  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above, 

And  under  is  the  corps,  .  .  .” 

Chaucer:  The  Squieres  Tale,  10,833. 

4.  The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

“Betwene  the  corps  and  the  spirit.” 

Gower,  ii.  85. 

5.  A  body  of  men  ;  a  company,  a  party. 


3.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  corporate  body  ; 
as,  Corporate  property. 

*4.  General,  united,  unanimous. 

“  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

If  (1)  Corporate  county : 

English  Law :  A  city  or  town  with  more  or  less 
territory  annexed  to  it,  to  which  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  being  a  county  in  itself,  instead  of 
being  comprised  within  another  county.  Such  are 
London,  York,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Coventry,  &c. 
( Blackstone ,  bk.  i.  Introd.) 

(2)  Corporate  name  :  The  name  given  to  a  corpo¬ 
ration  when  it  is  elected.  By  this  name  only  must 
it  sue  and  be  sued. 

(3)  Corporate  reunion: 

Ecclesiol.:  [Reunion.] 

*cor  -por-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Corporate,  a.} 

1.  Trans. :  To  incorporate,  embody,  or  unite. 

“ .  .  .  alleaged  to  be  corporated  in  my  person.” — 

Stow:  Henry  VIII.,  an.  1545. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  unite,  to  become  incorporated 
with. 

“  Though  she  [the  soul]  corporate 
With  no  world  yet,  by  a  just  Nemesis 
Kept  off  from  all  .  .  .” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  IH.  ii.  19. 

♦cor'-por-ate-ljf,  *cor  -po-rat-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
■corporate ;  -ly.} 

1.  As  regards  the  body;  bodily. 

“ .  .  .  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Feuersham  in  Kent, 
where  he  nowe  corporatly  restyth.” — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
ocxxxiii. 

2.  In  a  corporate  manner  or  capacity. 

*cor'-por-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corporate;  -ness.} 

The  quality  or  state  of  a  body  corporate. 

cor'-por-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.  corporation;  Sp.  cor- 
poracion,  from  Lat.  corporatio,  from  corporatus.} 
[Corporate,  a.} 

* I .  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  united  body  or  community. 

*'  Ten  thousand  men  she  doth  together  draw, 

And  of  them  all  one  coporation  make.” 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  8. 

2  The  stomach  of  a  man.  ( Colloquial .) 

II.  Law :  A  corporate  body  legally  empowered  to 
act  as  a  single  individual,  and  having  a  common 
seal.  A  corporation  may  be  either  aggregate  or 


2.  Having  a  body. 

"...  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds 
they  are  corporeall,  .  .  .” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 

3.  Material,  substantial ;  opposed  to  spiritual. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles. :  A  corporal  or  corporas  cloth. 

“The  corporeals  sole  and  unshapliche.” — Keliq.  An¬ 
tiques,  i.  129. 

IT  (1)  Corporeal  hereditaments:  A  legal  title  for 
land  in  its  widest  acceptation. 

(2)  Corporeal  rights :  Such  rights  as  are  appreci¬ 
able  by  the  senses  of  seeing  and  handling,  as 
opposed  to  incorporeal  rights,  such  as  obligations 
of  all  kinds. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  corporeal 
and  material :  “  Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of 
material:  whatever  is  corporeal  is  material ,  but 
not  vice  versa.  Corporeal  respects  animate  bodies ; 
material  is  used  for  everything  which  can  act  on 
the  senses,  animate  or  inanimate.  The  world  con¬ 
tains  corporeal  beings,  and  consists  of  material 
substances.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  corporeal  and  cor¬ 
poral,  see  Corporal. 

cor-pbr  -e-?il-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -ism.} 
The  principles  or  tenets  of  a  corporealist;  materi¬ 
alism. 

“.  .  .  from  the  principles  of  coiporealism  itself  to 
evince  that  there  can  be  no  corporeal  deity  after  this 
manner.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System. 

cor-por'-e-ijil-lst,  s.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -ist.}  A 
materialist;  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit¬ 
ual  substances. 

“Some  corporealists  and  mechanics  vainly  pretended 
to  make  a  world  without  a  God.” — Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris, 
§  259. 

cor-por-e-al’-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  corporeal,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  body  and  substance. 

cor-por  -e-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -ly.} 
In  a  corporeal  or  bodily  manner  or  form ;  bodily,  in 
body. 

“.  .  .  not  corporeally,  but  spirituallv.”— Bp.  Richard¬ 
son.  On  the  Old  Test.  (1655),  p.  251. 

cor-por-e-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corporeal ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  corporeal;  corpore¬ 
ality. 


“I  immediately  returned  back  to  join  my  little  corps.’* 
— Melmoth,  bk.  xiv.,  lett.  xvii. 

6.  A  body  or  code  of  laws. 

“.  .  .  the  whole  corps  of  the  law?” — Bacon:  Union  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Eccles. :  The  land  with  which  a  prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  office  is  endowed. 

“  He  added  .  .  .  the  corps  of  a  good  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Salisbury.” — Heylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  130. 

2.  Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  ;  a  division  of  an  army. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a  body  or 
corpse. 

corps  d  armee,  s.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

corps  de  garde,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Mil.) :  A  post  or  station  occupied 
by  a  body  of  men  on  guard ;  also  the  body  of  men 
on  guard. 

“ .  .  .  we  were  fain  to  take  shelter  in  the  corps  de 
guard,  .  .  .” — Brown:  Travels  (1685),  p.  49. 

*2.  Fig. :  Any  post  of  duty  or  guard. 

“  False  pastors,  whom  a  man  shall  find  rather  in  their 
beds,  or  at  table,  or  in  the  stews,  or  any  where  else  than 
in  their  corps  de  gard."  —Harmar:  Tr.  of  Beza’s  Seryn 
(1587),  p.  334. 

corps  diplomatique,  s.  [Fr.]  The  whole  body 
of  ministers  or  diplomatists  at  any  court. 

corps-present,  s.  A  mortuary  or  funeral  gift  to 
the  church,  in  recompense,  as  was  pretended,  for 
anything  that  had  been  omitted  or  withheld  by  the 
deceased. 

“The  uppermost  Claith,  corps-present,  Clerk-maile,  the 
Pasche-offering,  .  .  .” — First  Buik  of  Discipliyie,  ch. 
viii.,  §  2. 

corps  volant,  s.  [Fr.,  lit.  =  a  flying  body.] 

Mil. :  A  body  of  men  intended  for  rapid  move¬ 
ments. 

corpse,  *corse,  s.  &  a.  [Corps.] 

A.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  body,  living  or  dead. 

“  But  naked,  without  needfull  vestiments 
To  clad  his  corpse  with  meete  habiliments.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  4. 

“Behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses.”— 2  Kings  xix.  35 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
■or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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2.  The  dead  body  of  a  human  being. 

“  .  .  .  came  and  took  np  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a 

tomb.” — Mark  vi.  29. 

*3.  A  human  being  (used  in  contempt). 

“  To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corpse.’! 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  601. 

II.  Law :  Stealing  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
section,  or  with  any  other  object,  is  a  punishable 
offense ;  made  such  by  statute.  At  common  law  it 
is  not  larceny,  as  a  corpse  is  considered  nullius 
lonis,  or  the  property  of  no  one. 

B.  Asadj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  corpse  and  body ,  see 
Body. 

corpse-candle,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  candle  kept  burning  round  the  coffin 
containing  a  corpse  up  to  the  time  of  its  interment. 

2.  Fig  :  A  local  name  for  tho  ignis  fatuus  or  \\T ill- 
O’-the-Wisp  (q.  v.). 

COrpse-COOler,  s.  A  temporary  coffin  or  shell  in 
which  a  body  is  laid  to  delay  the  natural  decay 
by  exposure  to  an  artificially  cooled  atmosphere. 
(Knight.) 

corpse-gate,  s.  The  same  as  Lich-gate  (q.  v.). 
corpse-light,  s.  The  ignis  fatuus  or  Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,  also  called  corpse-candle  (q.  v.). 

“The  corpse-lights  dance — they’re  gone,  and  now  .  .  . 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye !  ”  Scott:  Glenflnlas. 

corpse-sheet,  s.  A  shroud  or  winding  sheet. 
”...  she  wears  her  corpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up 
.  .  .” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

corps-let,  s.  [Corslet.]  A  corslet. 

“Makes  thereof  a  corpslet  or  a  jacke.”  —  Hudson.- 
Judith ,  i.  369. 

cor'-pp-lenge,  cor'-py.-len-§y,  s.  [Fr.  corpu¬ 
lence;  Lat.  corpulentia,  from  corpus= a  body.] 

*1.  Corporeality;  the  quality  of  having  a  body 
and  substantial  form. 

2.  Excessive  fatness  or  bulkiness  of  body ;  fleshi¬ 
ness,  obesity. 

“Her  age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that 
sort  impossible.” — Melmoth:  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  bk.  vi., 
lett.  xx. 

*3.  Thickness,  grossness,  density,  or  opaqueness. 
“ .  .  .  the  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water, 

.  .  .” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

IT  One  of  the  most  notable  cases  known  of  corpu¬ 
lence  was  that  of  Daniel  Lambert,  who  being 
weighed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1809,  was 
found  to  be  739  lbs.,  or  52  st.  11  lbs.  Corpulence  is 
often  constitutional,  and  not  simply  dependent  on 
the  quantity  or  character  of  the  food  consumed. 
The  latter,  however,  have  a  powerful  influence. 

cor'-pfl-lent,  a.  [Fr.  corpulent;  Sp.,  Ital.  & 
Port,  corpulento ;  Lat.  corpulentus,  from  corpus=  a 
body.] 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  Corporeal;  possessing  a  body  and  material 
form. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  the  body  ;  carnal. 

“  .  .  .  to  elevate  our  fancies,  to  make  it  possible  to 
think  anything  pleasure,  which  is  not  corpulent  and 
carnal.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  serm.  vii. 

3.  Excessively  fat,  fleshy,  bulky,  obese. 

“.  .  .  I  was  very  corpulent  and  heauy  .  .  .” — Hack- 

luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  112. 

*4.  Solid,  dense,  thick,  opaque. 

“  The  overmuch  perspicuity  of  the  stone  may  seem  more 
corpulent .’’ — Holland. 

*11.  Fig. :  Dense,  obscure,  wanting  in  clearness. 
“We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile,  when  there  is  much  peri¬ 
phrasis,  and  circuit  of  words;  and  when,  with  more  than 
enough,  it  grows  fat  and  corpulent." — Ben  Jonson:  Dis¬ 
coveries.  / 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  corpulent, 
stout,  and  lusty:  “  Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy 
state  of  the  body ;  stout  respects  also  the  state  of 
the  muscles  and  bones  :  corpulence  is  therefore  an 
incidental  property  ;  stoutness  is  a  natural  property : 
corpulence  may  come  upon  us  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  stoutness  is  the  natural  make  of  the  body 
which  is  born  with  us.  Corpulence  and  lustiness 
are  both  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  health  ;  but 
the  former  may  arise  from  disease ;  the  latter  is 
always  the  consequence  of  good  health  ;  corpulence 
consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of  fat;  lustiness 
consists  of  a  due  and  full  proportion  of  all  the 
solids  in  the  body.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cor-pu-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  corpulent ;  -ly.)  In 
a  corpulent  manner, 
cor'-piis,  s.  [Lat.,  pi.  corpora .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  mass  of  anything.  Thus  corpus 
ligneunij  or  corpus  lignosum,  is  the  mass  of  the 
woody  tissue  in  a  jilant.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 


2.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  Various  parts 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  bodily  frame  are  so  called. 
Thus  there  are,  Corpus  callosum,  corpus  ciliare, 
corpus  dentatum ,  corpus  fimbriatum,  corpus  High- 
morianum,  corpus  luteum,  and  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrae. 

corpus  callosum,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  firm  body.] 

Anat. :  The  great  transverse  commissure  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  man  and  the  mammalia. 

Corpus  Christi,  s.  [Lat.=the  body  of  Christ.] 

For  def.  see  etym. 

IT  There  is  a  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Cambridge, 
England,  which  was  founded  about  A.  D.  1351,  and 
another  at  Oxford,  founded  in  A.  D.  1546. 

IT  (1)  Corpus  Christi  Day : 

Ecclesiol. :  The  day  on  which  the  festival  of  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  is  kept. 

(2)  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi : 

Ecclesiol. :  A  festival  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
honor  of  the  body  of  Christ,  alleged,  after  transub- 
stantiation  has  been  effected,  to  be  corporally 
present.in  tho  Eucharist.  It  was  first  celebrated  at 
Li&ge,  in  A.  D.  1241,  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Martin. 
It  was  recommended  in  a  bull  issued  by  Pope  Urban 
IV.  between  1262  and  1264,  and  confirmed  and  en¬ 
joined  by  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1311  or  1312.  The 
French  call  it  la  Fdte-Dieu.  It  is  observed  on  the 
Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  The  rejection  of 
transubstantiation  by  the  English  Church  at  the 
Reformation  naturally  carried  with  it  the  abolition 
within  its  pale  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival. 

“  At  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen.” 

Longfellow :  The  Theologian’ s  Tale;  Torquemada. 

corpus  comitatus,  s.  The  body  of  the  county; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  county. 

corpus  delicti,  s. 

Law:  The  substance  of  the  crime  alleged,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances  as  specified  in  the 
libel. 

corpus  juris  canonici,  s. 

Law :  The  body  or  code  of  canon  law. 

corpus  juris  civilis,  s. 

Law :  The  body  or  code  of  civil  law. 

*cor'-pu-s3.n9e,  s.  [Corposant.] 

cor-pus-cle  (cle  as  cel),s.  [Lat.  corpusculum 
(pi.  corpuscula)  =  a  little  body,  dimin.  of  corpus 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  body  of  anything. 

“  .  .  .  the  little  corpuscles  that  compose  and  distin¬ 

guish  different  bodies?” — Watts:  Logick. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physics:  The  same  as  Electron,  2  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  Minute  solid  microscopic  bodies 
found  in  tho  blood.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Col¬ 
ored  corpuscles,  known  also 
as  the  red  particles  or  the 
red  globules ;  and  (2)  the 
colorless,  known  also  as  the  /*\ 
white  or  pale  corpuscles. 

The  former  are  the  more  ^ 
numerous.  The  colored  cor- 
puscles  are  not  really  glob- 
ular ;  they  are  flattened  or 
discoidal,  the  outline  being 
circular.  On  the  sides  con¬ 
stituting  the  disks  there  is 
sometimes  a  concavity. 

Their  average  size  is  from 
ssW  to  55W  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  their  breadth  \  of 
that  amount.  *  Corpuscles. 

(2)  Compar.  .’Inmost 

mammals  the  corpuscles  are  like  those  of  man.  In 
the  camel,  however,  they  are  elliptical  in  outline. 
In  birds,  reptiles,  and  most  fishes  they  are  oval 
disks  with  a  central  elevation  on  each  side.  Those 
of  the  invertebrata  are,  as  a  rule,  not  colored,  the 
annelids  alone  being  an  exception.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  disk-shaped,  with  a  circular  or  an  oblong  out¬ 
line.  ( Quain .) 

3.  Botany: 

Plural : 

(1)  Certain  cells  forming  within  the  embryo  sac 
in  the  Conifer®.  Each  of  these  corpuscles  in  its 
turn  produces  in  its  interior  a  rosette  of  cells,  gen¬ 
erally  four  in  number,  with  which  the  pollen  tube 
comes  in  contact.  The  name  corpuscle  in  this  sense 
wras  given  by  the  great  botanist  Robert  Brown. 

(2)  The  spore  cases  of  certain  fungals. 

IT  (1)  Touch  corpuscles  (Corpuscula  tactus) : 

Anat.:  Certain  corpuscles  found  in  the  skin  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  one  or  two  other  parts, 
designed  to  make  those  parts  more  sensitive  in 
touch.  They  were  discovered  by  R.  Wagner  and 
Meissner.  (Quain.) 

(2)  Vermiform  corpuscles : 

Bot. :  Spiral  vessels  in  a  contracted,  strangled,  or 
distorted  condition.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


cor-pus'-cu-lstr,  a.  [Fr.  corpusculaire,  from 
Lat.  corpusculum .]  [Corpuscle.]  Pertaining  to  a 
corpuscle  or  small  body. 

IT  f(l)  Corpuscular  philosophy:  The  philosophy 
which  attributes  all  phenomena  to  the  action  of 
bodies  on  each  other.  It  is  called  also  the  Corpus- 
cularian  philosophy  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Corpuscular  theory  or  hypothesis  of  light: 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  theory  or  hypothesis  which  rep¬ 
resents  light  as  an  imponderable  substance  con¬ 
sisting  of  molecules  of  extreme  tenacity,  emitted 
in  straight  lines  with  almost  infinite  velocity  from 
luminous  bodies.  It  is  called  also  the  Emission 
theory.  It  had  the  powerful  support  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  but  the  Undulatory  theory  or  hypothesis, 
the  rival  of  the  former  one,  is  that  now  generally 
accepted. 

cor-pus-cul-ar'-I-^n,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corpuscul(a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -arian. ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  minute  bodies  or  cor¬ 
puscles,  or  to  the  corpuscular  philosphy  (q.  v.). 

“As  to  natural  philosophy,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any 
principles  proposed,  more  comprehensive  and  intelligible 
than  the  corpuscularian  or  mechanical.” — Boyle. 

2.  Supporting  the  corpuscular  philosophy. 

“  Some  corpusctdarian  philosophers  of  the  last  age.” — 
Berkeley:  Sir  is,  §  232. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  adherent  of  the  corpuscular 
philosophy. 

“He  [Newton]  seems  to  have  made  a  greater  progress 
than  all  the  sects  of  corpuscular ians  together  had  done 
before  him.”— Bp.  Berkeley.  Siris,  g  245. 

IT  Corpuscularian  philosophy :  [  Corpuscular 

Philosophy.] 

cor-pus-cq-lar  -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  corpuscular;  - ity .] 
The  state  of  being  corpuscular. 

cor-pus’-cij-la-ted,  a.  [Eng.  corpuscul(e) ,  and 
suff.  - ated .] 

Anat.  &  Z06I.:  Containing  corpuscles,  as  the- 
blood,  &c. 

cor-pus'-cfi-lous,  a.  [Lat.  corpuscul(um) ;  Eng.. 
suff.  -ors.]  Corpuscular. 

“ .  .  .  the  finest  cocoons  may  envelope  doomed  cor - 

pusculous  moths.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed. ),  xi. 

307. 

*cor-rade',  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrado,  from  con=cum— 
with,  together,  and  rado=  to  rub.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  rub  or  wear  into ;  to  wear  away  by 
frequent  friction. 

2.  Fig. :  To  wear  out,  to  consume. 

“Wealth  corraded  by  corruption.” — Dr.  R.  Clarke,  in 
Ogilvie. 

cor-rad'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cohrade.] 
fcor-ra  -dl-al,  a.  [Lat. cor=con= with, together; 
radius  —  a  ray.]  Radiating  to  or  from  the  same- 
point. 

cor-ra  -di  ate,  v.  t.  [  Lat.,  Eng.,  <fcc.,  corr,  the- 
same  as  con= together,  and  Eng.  radiate .] 

Optics  (Of  rays  of  light) :  To  concentrate  in  one 
focus. 

cor-ra-di-a-tion,  s.  [  From  Eng.  corradiat(e) ; 
-ion.  ] 

Optics  (Of  rays  of  light) :  The  act  of  concentrating 
in  one  focus. 

cor-rad  -lfig.  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Corrade.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  th© 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  wearing  away 
or  consuming  by  frequent  friction,  &c. 

cor  ral',  s.  [Sp.,  from  corro—  a  circle;  Port. 
curral=  a  cattle-pen.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cattle,  horses,  &c. 

2.  An  inclosed  space  formed  of  wagons  as  a  means 
of  defense  for  emigrants  while  passing  through 
Indian  territory. 

3.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  capturing  elephants. 
cor-raP,  v.  t.  [Corral,  s.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  drive  into  or  inclose  in  a  corral. 

2.  To  surround,  comer,  or  capture. 

S.  To  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  corral. 

II.  Fig. :  To  press  hard  or  corner  in  an  argument, 
cor-re'-a,  cor-rae'-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Joseph 
Correa  da  Serra,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  bot¬ 
anist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaceae,  tribe  Boronie®.  The 
leaves  are  simple,  dotted,  and  downy;  the  calyx 
is  cup-shaped,  nearly  entire ;  the  petals  four,  red¬ 
dish  or  greenish ;  the  stamens  eight.  The  leaves 
of  Corrcea  alba  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  are  used  in  their  native  country,  Australia, 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Native  Fuchsias,  from  a  slight  resemblance  they 
have  to  that  genus  of  plants. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  =  f- 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del- 
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C&r-rect',  a.  [Fr.  correct;  Sp.  correcto;  Ital. 
Correrto,.  from  Lat.  correctus,  pa.  par.  of  corrigo= to 
eet  straight  or  right :  con  =  cum  =with,  together, 
fully,  and  rego=to  rule,  to  direct.] 

1.  Set  right ;  free  from  fault  or  imperfection,  or 
according  to  a  fixed  standard  or  rule. 

2.  True,  exact ;  in  accordance  with  facts. 

3.  According  to  propriety. 

4.  Accurate,  faultless. 

“  Always  use  the  most  correct  editions  .  .  .” — Felton. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  correct  and 
accurate :  “  Correct  is  equivalent  to  corrected  or  set 
to  rights :  accurate  implies  properly  done  with  care, 
or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct  is  negative 
in  its  sense  ;  accurate  is  positive :  it  is  sufficient  to 
be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ;  it  must  contain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  correct  which  contains  nothing  but  facts :  it 
is  accurate  when  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  de¬ 
tails.  What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  falsehood: 
what  is  inaccurate  is  general  and  indefinite.” 
(.Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cor-rect’,  *cor-recte,  *cor-ette,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

corriger ;  Sp.  corregir ;  Port,  corrigir ;  Ital.  correg- 
gere .]  [Correct,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  set  straight  or  right  what  is  wrong ;  to 
amend.  Used — 

(1)  Of  faults  of  character  or  conduct: 

“Of  ilka  .  .  .  lered  man  that  my  default  here  cor- 
recte  can.” — Hampole:  Frick  of  Cons.,  9,595. 

(2)  Of  faults  in  writing ,  style,  language,  &c. : 

“He  employed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work  on 

jurisprudence  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  set  a  person  right  when  he  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  to  point  out  a  mistake  or  error  to. 

*3.  To  make  amends  for  a  fault  committed;  to 
accommodate  a  difference. 

*4.  To  set  right  or  remedy  the  effects  of  anything 
hurtful. 

“  It  defendeth  the  humors  from  putrefaction,  and  cor- 
recteth  those  that  are  putrefied.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p. 

133. 

5.  To  obviate,  counteract,  or  qualify  the  effects  of 
one  ingredient  by  the  mixture  or  addition  of  an¬ 
other. 

“.  .  .  its  quality  of  relaxing  may  be  corrected  by 

boiling  .  .  .” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

f6.  To  counteract  the  results  or  effects  of  any 
habit,  act,  or  pursuit  by  occasional  interchange 
with  another. 

“It  was  his  manner  to  intermix  his  literary  pursuits  in 
such  sort  as  to  make  the  lighter  relieve  the  more  serious; 
and  those  again,  in  their  turn,  temper  and  correct  the 
other.” — Hurd:  Life  of  Warburton. 

7.  To  punish  for  faults  committed ;  to  chastise,  to 
place  under  discipline. 

“  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth  .  .  — 

Prov.  iii.  12. 

II.  Printing :  To  revise  a  proof ;  to  point  out  by 
certain  marks  any  words  or  letters  which  may  re¬ 
quire  correction ;  also  to  alter  the  type  where  a 
wrong  letter,  &c.,  has  been  used. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  recall  words  used  in  error. 

tc.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  corrections  or  amendments. 

“  .  .  .  I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to 

correct  as  to  write.” — Pope:  Homer,  Pref. 

2.  To  chastise,  to  punish. 

“  .  .  .  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  correct,  to 
rectify,  and  to  reform :  “  Correct  respects  ourselves 
or  others ;  rectify  has  regard  to  one’s  self  qrily. 
Correct  is  either  an  act  of  authority  or  discretion  ; 
rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion  only.  What  is  cor¬ 
rected  may  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  importance, 
and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trouble  ; 
what  is  rectified  is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  great  injury  or  effort.  Habitual  or  indi¬ 
vidual  faults  are  corrected;  individual  mistakes 
are  rectified.  A  person  corrects  himself  or  another 
of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronouncing;  he 
rectifies  any  error  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  can¬ 
not  be  too  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for  one’s 
self  when  it  respects  personal  actions  ;  but  reform 
and  correct  are  likewise  employed  for  matters  of 
, general  interest.  Correct  in  neither  case  amounts 
to  the  same  as  reform.  A  person  corrects  himself  of 

fiarticular  habits ;  ho  reforms  his  whole  life  -  what 
s  corrected  undergoes  a  change,  more  or  less  slight ; 
what  is  reformed  assumes  a  new  form  and  becomes 
a  new  thing.  Correction  is  always  advisable  ;  it  is 
the  removal  of  an  evil :  reform  is  equally  so  as  it 
■respects  a  man’s  own  conduct;  but  as  it  respects 


public  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a  questionable 
nature ;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  reforming  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  society.  The  abuses  of  government 
may  always  be  advantageously  corrected  by.  the 
judicious  hand  of  a  wise  minister:  reforms  in  a 
state  are  always  attended  with  a  certain  evil,  and 
promise  but  an  uncertain  good;  they  are  never 
recommended  but  by  the  young,  the  thoughtless, 
the  busy,  or  the  interested.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cor-rect'-a-ble,  tcor-rect’-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cor¬ 
rect;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  corrected ;  that  may 
or  can  be  corrected. 

“  The  coldnesse  and  windinesse,  easily  correctable  with 
spice  .  .  ."—Fuller:  Worthies;  Gloucestershire. 

c6r-rect’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coekect,  u.J 
cor-rect'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Correct,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  corrections  or 
amendments ;  the  act  of  chastising  or  punishing. 

2.  Printing :  The  revising  of  a  proof ;  the  point¬ 
ing  out  by  means  of  certain  marks  any  words  or 
letters  which  require  correction ;  also  the  altering 
of  the  type  when  a  wrong  letter,  <fcc.,  has  been  used. 

correcting-plate,  s.  [Magnetic  Compensator.] 
•fcor-rect’-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  correcting ;  -ly.] 
In  a  correcting  manner  or  tone. 

“  Matthew  Moon,  mem,  said  Henry  Fray,  correctingly .” 
T.  Hardy:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  ch.  x. 

cor-rec'-tion,  *cor-rec-cion,  *cor-rec-cioun,  s. 

[Fr.  correction;  Ital.  correzione ;  Sp.  correccion, 
from  Lat.  correctio,  from  correctus.']  [Correct,  a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  straight  or  right  according 
to  a  standard ;  amendment,  improvement. 

(1)  Of  faults  of  conduct  or  action : 

(2)  Of  faults  of  writing,  style,  language,  Ac. : 
“Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  lib¬ 
erty  with  my  writings;  if,  at  least,  they  live  long  enough 
to  deserve  correction.” — Dryden:  Fables,  Pref. 

2.  The  amendment  or  corrected  words  substituted 
for  those  considered  faulty. 

“ Corrections  or  improvements  should  be  adjoined,  by 
way  of  note  or  commentary,  in  their  proper  places.”— 
Watts. 

3.  The  act  of  reproving  or  of  pointing  out  faults 
or  mistakes  for  amendment;  animadversion,  criti¬ 
cism. 

“  I  speke  hem  alle  under  correccion 
Of  you.”  Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  1,283. 

4.  The  act  of  chastising,  punishing,  or  placing 
under  discipline ;  chastisement. 

“  Take  him  to  prison,  officer  : 

Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

5.  The  chastisement,  punishment,  or  discipline 
suffered  for  faults  committed. 

“  He  goeth  .  .  .  as  a  fool  to  the  correction  of  the 
stocks.” — Prov.  vii.  22. 

6.  The  counteracting,  obviating,  or  qualifying  of 
the  hurtful  effects  of  any  ingredient  by  the  admixt¬ 
ure  or  addition  of  another. 

7.  That  which  serves  or  tends  to  correct  the  qual¬ 
ities  or  effects  of  any  ingredient ;  a  correctory. 

II.  Printing :  The  correcting  of  a  proof ;  the  alter¬ 
ing  of  wrong  type. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  correction , 
discipline,  and  punishment:  “Children  are  the 
peculiar  subjects  of  correction ;  discipline  and  pun¬ 
ishment  are  confined  to  no»  age.  A  wise  parent 
corrects  his  child ;  a  master  maintains  discipline  in 
his  school ;  a  general  preserves  discipline  in  his 
army.  Whoever  commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be.pwn- 
ished  by  those  who  have  authority  over  him  ;  if  he 
commits  a  crime  he  subjects  himself  to  b e punished 
by  law.  Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exer¬ 
cised  by  means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are 
often  employed  as  a  substitute ;  punishment  is 
inflicted  in  any  way  that  gives  pain.  Correction 
and  discipline  are  both  of  them  personal  acts  of 
authority  exercised  by  superiors  over  inferiors,  but 
the  former  is  mostly  employed  by  one  individual 
over  another ;  the  latter  has  regard  to  a  number 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly  or  indirectly; 
unishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  agent 
y  which  the  action  is  performed;  it  may  proceed 
alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  who  spares 
the  due  correction  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who  does 
not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  his  school,  will  alike 
he  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  those  over  whom  they  have  a  control.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  House  of  correction :  A  jail,  a  penitentiary. 
Cor-rec  -tion-9,1,  a.  [Fr.  correctionnel,  from  Low 
Lat.  correctionalis,  from  correctio .]  Intended  for 
or  tending  to  correction. 


*cor-rec’-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  correction ;  -er.]  One 
who  has  been  in  the  house  of  correction;  a  jail¬ 
bird. 

“ .  .  .  you  filthy  famished  correctioner ,  •  .  — 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  4. 

cor-rect -Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  correctif;  Ital.  corret- 
tivo ;  Sp.  correctivo .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Intended  to  correct  or  punish  what  is  wrong. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  tendency  to  correct  the 
effects  of  anything  hurtful  or  noxious. 

“  Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali.” 
— Arbuthnot. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  correctory,  punishment,  or  penalty  for  any 
wrong  done. 

2.  Anything  having  the  quality  or  tendency  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  effects  of  anything  hurtful  or  noxious ;  an 
antidote. 

“Some  corrective  to  its  evil  .  .  .  ”  —  Burke:  French 

Revol. 

*3.  A  limitation,  restraint,  or  restriction. 

“  .  .  .  with  certain  correctives  and  exceptions,  .  .  .” 
— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*COr-rect’-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  corrective:  - ly .( 
In  a  corrective  or  correcting  manner. 

“  The  unconsummate  blow  should  back  again 
Correctively  admonish  his  own  pate.” 

Browning :  Ring  and  Book,  ix.  423. 

c&r-rect'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  correct;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  correct  manner,  exactly,  according  to  a 
fixed  rule  or  standard ;  in  exact  accordance  with  an 
original  or  copy. 

“  .  .  .  speak  as  properly  and  as  correctly  as  most  gen¬ 

tlemen  .  .  .” — Locke:  On  Education. 

2.  In  accordance  with  propriety. 

3.  In  accordance  with  truth  and  accuracy. 

cor-rect  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  correct ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  correct  or  in  exact  accord 
ance  with  rules  or  a  fixed  standard ;  exactness, 
faultlessness ;  strict  accordance  with  propriety. 

“In  another  nature  it  would  have  hardened  into  mere 
‘  correctness  ’  of  conduct  .  .  .” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3d  ed.),  xii.  350. 

2.  Accuracy,  truth. 

3.  Conformity  or  accord  with  the  rules  of  art  or 
taste. 

If  For  the  difference  between  correctness  and  just¬ 
ness,  see  Justness. 

cor-rect'-or,  s.  [Eng.  correct;  -or.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  straight  or  right, 
or  corrects  what  is  wrong. 

“  .  .  .  an  universal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses, 

.  .  .” — Swift. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  amends,  corrects,  or 
alters  by  reproof,  criticism,  or  chastisement. 

“  Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  iv.  130. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  An  ingredient  in  a  composition,  or  a 
drug  calculated  to  counteract  or  obviate  the  effects 
of  anything  hurtful  or  noxious  ;  an  antidote,  a  cor¬ 
rective. 

“ .  .  .  turpentines  are  correctors  of  quicksilver,  by 
destroying  its  fluxility,  and  making  it  capable  of  mixt¬ 
ure.” — Quincy. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  One  who  corrects  or  revises  a  proof ;  a  proof¬ 
reader. 

“I  remember  a  person,  who,  by  his  style  and  litera¬ 
ture,  seems  to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hedge-press  in 
Little-Britain,  proceeding  gradually  to  an  author.” — 
Swift. 

(2)  Also  the  workman  who  corrects  the  type. 

3.  Telegraphy :  A  contrivance  intended  to  correct 
any  defect  in  the  type-wheel  of  a  printing  telegraph- 
machine. 

“  The  type-wheel  might  be  slightly  out  of  position,  and 
thus  would  not  print  the  letter  clearly.  A  wheel  with 
wedge-shaped  teeth,  known  as  a  corrector,  is  therefore 
mounted  on  the  same  axis  as  the  type-wheel.” — J.  M.  Wig- 
ner,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii. ,  p.  234. 

cor-rect’-or-^,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  corrector ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Corrective ;  having  the  power  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  correcting. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  corrects  or  amends 
what  is  wrong,  or  counteracts  the  effects  of  any¬ 
thing  hurtful  or  noxious ;  a  corrective. 

“Pepper  is  the  best  correctory  for  it.” — Venner:  Via 
Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  93. 

tc6r-rect'-ress,  s.  [Eng.  corrector ;  -ess.]  A  fe¬ 
male  who  corrects. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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cor-re'-gl-dor,  s.  [Sp.,  lit.=one  who  corrects, 
srom  corregir= to  correct.]  In  Spain,  the  chief 
.magistrate  of  a  town.  In  Portugal,  a  magistrate 
possessing  administrative,  but  no  governing,  power. 
( Ogilvie .) 

“  This  noise  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  correg¬ 
idor,  .  ,  .” — Le  Sage:  Gil  Bias. 

*cor-rei,  *cor-ri,  s.  [Gael.]  The  low  side  of  a 
hui,  or  a  hollow  between  hills,  where  the  game  lies. 

“  Fleet  foot  on  the  correi.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  16. 

*cor  -re-late,  s.  [Correlate,  v.]  One  who  is 
reciprocally  related  to  another,  as  father  and  son. 

“These  two  are  necessarily  connected  as  any  two  corre¬ 
lates  whatever.” — Clarke:  On  the  Evidences ;  Answer  to 
Lett.  6. 

cor -re-late,  v.i.  [Pref.  co=conx  and  Eng.  relate 
(q.  v.).]  To  have  a  reciprocal  relation  ;  to  be  recip¬ 
rocally  related. 

“.  .  .  with  the  hair  the  horns  are  correlated." — Dar¬ 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vi.,  p.  198. 

cor  -re-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Corbel ate.] 

cor-re-la'-tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  correlat(e),  and 
sutf.  -ion;  or  from  Lat.,  Eng.,  Ac.,  cor,  the  same  as 
•con,  and  Eng.  relation.] 

Of  two  or  more  things:  Tho  state  of  being  so  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  that  one  cannot  be  altered 
without  the  others  also  undergoing  change. 

“  In  monstrosities,  the  correlations  between  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  parts  are  very  curious.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1869),  ch.  i.,  p.  11. 

IT  (1)  Correlation  of  growth : 

Biol.:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“  Correlation  of  growth — I  mean  by  this  expression  that 
the  whole  organization  is  so  tied  together  during  its 
.growth  and  development  that  when  slight  variations  in 
any  one  part  occur,  and  are  accumulated  through  natural 
•selection,  other  parts  become  modified.” — Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  143. 

(2)  Correlation  of  the  physical  forces: 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  doctrine  that  all  the  forces  of 
nature,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical 
-affinity,  and  motion  are  convertible  into  each  other. 
This  view  was  promulgated  in  1842  by  Mr.  Grove, 
afterward  Sir  W.  Grove,  F.  R.  S.  The  first  edition 
•of  his  work  on  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
Forces  appeared  in  1846,  the  fifth  in  1867.  The 
■doctrine  is  now  accepted  as  a  postulate  in  natural 
-philosophy. 

Cor-rer~3,-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
relative  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Reciprocally  connected  or  related,  so 
that  the  existence  of  one  in  a  particular  state  de¬ 
pends  on  the  existence  of  the  other ;  correlated. 

“  Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other 
correlative  terms,  seem  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another.’ 
— South. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  or  that  which  is  correlated 
to  another ;  a  correlate. 

“  The  signe  and  the  thinge  signified  bee  correlatiues." 
— Jo  ye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 

cor-rel’-gi-tlve-ly,  adv.  [English  correlative; 
- ly. ]  In  a  correlative  manner  or  relation. 

“  Our  Savior  is  a  king  three  manner  of  wayes,  and  so 
■aor relatively  hath  three  distinct  several  kingdoms.” — 
Hales:  Rem.  Sermons,  John  xviii.  36. 

cor-rel'-9,-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  correlative ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  correlative  or  recip¬ 
rocally  related. 

cor-re-ll'-gion-ist,  s.  [Pref.  co-con,  and  Eng. 
religionist  (q.  v.).]  One  of  the  same  religious  per¬ 
suasion  ;  a  member  of  the  same  church. 

“To  secure  an  election  to  the  council  of  their  cor - 
religionists.” — Sir  IK.  Hamilton. 

*COr-rept,  a.  [Lat.  correptus,  pa.  par.  of  corripio 
=to  reproach.]  Reproachful,  abusive. 

“These  corrept  and  corrupt  extasies  or  extravagancies.” 
—-Gauden:  Teares  of  the  Church,  p.  212.  (Davies. ) 

cor-rep’-tion,  *cor-rep-cioun,  s.  [Lat.  cor- 
reptio,  from  correptus,  pa.  par.  of  corripio— to 
reproach.]  Reproach,  reproof,  reprehension,  abuse. 

“He  hadde correpcioun  or  reprouyng  of  his  woodnesse.” 
—  Wy  cliff e:  2  Peter  ii.  16. 

cor-re-spond',  v.i.&t.  [Fr.  correspondre ;  Sp. 
corresponder  ;  Ital.  corrispondere :  Low  Lat.  cor¬ 
responded,  from  Lat.  cor=con,=with,  together,  and 
respondeo=to  answer.]  [Respond.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  answer  or  be  correspondent  to;  to  agree,  to 
fit,  to  suit,  to  be  adapted  to;  to  be  congruous  or 
answerable. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

“  Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  found 
The  effects  to  correspond  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

(2)  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

“  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  polity  that  ever 
jxisted  has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of  that 
polity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  with. 

“.The  days  .  .  .  will  not  justly  correspond  with  any 

artificial  or  mechanical  equal  measures  of  time.” — 
Holder:  On  Time. 

2.  To  keep  up  a  correspondence  with ;  to  com¬ 
municate  by  letters  sent  and  received. 

(1)  Absolutely : 

“I  am  not  aware  when  I  began  to  correspond." — T. 
Edward,  in  Life  by  Smiles ,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  with. 

“They  freely  correspond  with  their  fellow-zoologists.” 
— Smiles:  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,  ch.  xv. 

*3.  To  hold  intercourse  or  communion. 

“  To  correspond  with  heaven.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  answer  to,  to  agree  with  or  be 
suitable  to. 

“These  kinges  shuld  geue  vnto  these  chosen  and  lerned 
men  their  new  names  corresponding  their  vertews  and 
offices.” — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

cor-re-spond -enge,  tcor-re-spond’-en-gf,  s. 
[Fr.  correspondance  ;  Sp.  correspondence ;  Ital.  cor- 
rispondenza,  from  Low.  Lat.  correspondentia,  from 
correspondeo= to  correspond  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  both  forms:  Agreement,  mutual  adaptation 
or  suitability  of  one  thing  to  another ;  accord,  con- 
gruity. 

“  •  .  .  a  similitude  and  correspondency  between  the 
event  and  the  transaction  which  prefigured  it,  .  •  .” — 
IVarburton:  The  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi.  Note  K. 

2.  Now  only  of  the  form  correspondence : 

(1)  Intercourse  by  means  of  letters  sent  and  re¬ 
ceived. 

“.  .  .  to  open  a  formal  public  correspondence  with 

the  actual  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  .  .  .” — 
Burke:  Chi  the  French  Revolution. 

(2)  The  letters  sent  and  received  by  correspond¬ 
ents. 

“  In  that  correspondence  William  is  all  himself.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*(3)  Friendly  intercourse ;  interchange  of  friendly 
offices  and  civilities. 

“ .  .  .  holding  also  good  correspondence  with  the 
other  great  men  in  the  state.” — Baoon. 

II.  Fine  Arts:  The  mutual  adaptation  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  several  parts  of  a  design. 

cor-re-spond-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr .  correspondant ; 
Sp.  correspondiente ;  Ital.  corrispondente,  from  Low 
Lat.  correspondens,  pr.  par.  of  correspondeo  =  to 
correspond  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Agreeing,  answerable,  congruous ;  in  ac¬ 
cord  or  agreement  with  another. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

“  As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 

As  varied,  and  as  high  .  .  .” 

Thomson:  Autumn. 

(2)  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

“ .  .  .  whose  manners  also  and  conuersation  being 
correspondent  to  the  same.” — Fox:  Life  of  Tyndale. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  with. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Obedient,  conformable  in  behavior. 

“  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Willing,  ready. 

“A  curl’d  knob  of  embracing  snakes  that  kiss 
His  correspondent  cheeks.” 

Crashaw:  Sospetto  d’  Herode,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  corresponds,  or  with  whom  an 
intercourse  is  kept  up,  by  means  of  letters  sent  and 
received;  one  in  regular  correspondence  with 
another. 

“.  .  .  Mary  of  Modena  wished  to  send  to  her  corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  some  highly  important  despatches." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  is  engaged  to  transmit  regu¬ 
larly  news  to  a  newspaper. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  correspond¬ 
ent,  answerable,  and  suitable:  “  Correspondent  sup¬ 
poses  a  greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and 
answerable  requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suita¬ 
ble.  Things  that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  every  minute  particular :  those 
that  answer  must  be  fitted  for  the  same  purpose ; 
those  that  suit  must  have  nothing  disproportionate 
or  discordant.  .  .  .  Actions  are  said  not  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  professions  ;  the  success  of  an  under¬ 
taking  does  not  answer  the  expectation  ;  particular 
measures  do  not  suit  the  purpose  of  individuals.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*COr-re-spond'-ent-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  correspond¬ 
ent;  -ly.]  In  a  correspondent,  answerable,  or  con¬ 
gruous  manner ;  correspondingly. 

“He  terms  the  episcopal  power  of  excommunication, 
the  apostolical  rod;  and  correspondently  he  calls  Damasus, 
a  bishop,  his  shepherd;  and  himself,  a  presbyter,  his 
sheep.” — Bp.  Morton:  Episc.  Asserted,  p.  28. 


*cor-re-spond  -er,  s.  [Eng.  correspond;  - er .] 
One  who  corresponds ;  a  correspondent. 

cor-re-spond  Tng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Corre¬ 
spond.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  state  of  being  correspondent  or  in 
accord ;  answerable,  correspondent. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  intercourse  or  communicat¬ 
ing  by  means  of  letters  sent  and  received;  cor¬ 
respondence. 

“After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  he  (Atterbury)  began  to  corre¬ 
spond  directly  with  the  Pretender.” — Macaulay. 

If  (1)  A  corresponding  member  of  a  society :  One 
residing  at  a  distance,  who  corresponds  with  the 
society  on  special  subjects,  but  does  not  take  any 
part  in  its  management. 

(2)  Corresponding  Society  of  London : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  society  formed  in  London,  England, 
in  1791,  to  reform  the  representation  of  the  people 
and  spread  liberal  opinions,  then  very  distasteful 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  excesses 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  by  the  French 
revolutionists.  In  October,  1794,  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  tried,  the  celebrated  Horne  Tooke  among 
others  ;  but  they  were  acquitted.  In  1795  and  1796 
its  meetings  were  declared  treasonable,  and  in  1798 
one  of  its  members  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  which 
he  protested  he  was  not. 

cor-re-spond -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  correspond¬ 
ing;  -ly.]  In  a  corresponding  manner;  conform¬ 
ably,  answerably,  agreeably. 

“.  .  .  the  lines  correspondingly  lettered  in  figure.” — 
Cassell’s  Tech.  Ed.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  349. 

cor-re-spons'-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
responsive  (q.  v.).]  Corresponding;  answerable, 
conformable. 

“  And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy.” 

Shakesp  :  Troil.  <£-  Cress.,  Prol. 
cor-re-spons'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Ting,  corresponsive; 
-ly.]  In  a  corresponding,  answerable,  or  conforma¬ 
ble  manner. 

cor-rl,  s.  [Correi.]  A  hollow  recess  in  a  mount¬ 
ain,  open  only  on  one  side. 

“The  graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
little  com',  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  burn.” 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xvi. 

cor'-rl-dor,  s.  [Fr.  corridor=  a  curtaine  in  for. 
tification  (Cotgrave) ;  Ital.  corridore— (1)  a  runner, 
2)  a  long  gallery;  correre= to  run,  from  Lat.  curro 
Skeat).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“He  passed  the  portal — cross’d  the  corridor.” 

Byron:  The  Corsair,  i.  14. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  gallery  or  open  communication  to 
the  different  departments  of  a  house. 

2.  Fortif. :  The  covered  way  forming  a  walk 
around  the  whole  of  the  work. 

♦cor'-rlge,  *COr-ige,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  corrigier;  Fr. 
corriger:  Sp.  coriegir,  from  Low  Lat.  corrigo= to 
correct.]  [Correct,  a.]  To  correct,  to  chastise, 
to  punisn. 

“That  the  maneres  of  ehrewes  ben  corig  ed,  and  chas¬ 
tised  by  veniaunce.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  125. 

cor-rl-gen -da  (pi.),  fcor-ri-gen-dum  (sing.), 
s.  [Lat.]  Faults  or  errors  in  a  book  needing  correc¬ 
tion. 

*COr'-rI-g?nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrigens,  pr.  par.  of 
corrigo.]  [Correct,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Correcting,  corrective. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  corrective  or  correctory. 
*cor-rI-gI-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  corrigible;  - ity .} 
Corrigibleness. 

cor-rig' -I-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  corrigibilis,  from 
Lat.  corrigo.]  [Correct,  a.] 

1.  Having  power  or  authority  to  correct ;  correct¬ 
ive. 

“.  .  .  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies 

in  our  wills.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Capable  of  being  set  straight  or  right ;  capable 
of  correction  or  emendation. 

3.  Capable  of  being  morally  set  right  or  reformed. 
“A  satyr  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible.” 

— Spectator,  No.  209. 

4.  Punishable ;  open  or  liable  to  punishment  or 
chastisement. 

“He  was  taken  up  very  short,  and  adjudged  corrigible 
for  such  presumptuous  language.” — Howel:  Voc.  Forest. 

5.  Submissive  to  correction  ;  docile. 

“  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  14. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,’  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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cor-rlg'-l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corrigible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  corrigible ;  corrigibility. 

cSr-rig-I-O-lg,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  corrigia= a 
6hoe-tie,  a  shoe-latchet,  from  corrigo = to  straighten, 
to  make  straight,  to  correct.  So  called  from  its 
long  pliant  stems.] 

Bot . :  Strapwort.  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
order  IUecebracese  (Knot worts).  Calyx,  5-partite 
permanent  ; 
petals,  5  oblong, 
about  as  long  as 
the  calyx :  sta¬ 
mens^  ;  styles,  3; 
fruit, indehiscent 
one-seeded.  Cor- 
rigia  littoralis 
(Sand  Strap- 
wort). 

cor-ri’-vgl, 

adj.  &  s.  [CO- 

RIVAL.] 

A.  As  adj.: 

Rivaling,  emu¬ 
lous,  in  rivalry 
withj  having 
rivaling  claims. 

“ .  .  .  a  power 
equal  and  corrival 
with  that  of  God.” 

— Bp.  Fleetwood: 

Ess.  on  Miracles. 

B.  As  sub  stem- 
tive : 

1.  One  who  is  in  rivalry  with  another;  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

“  So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities.” 

Shakesp:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

2.  A  companion,  a  comrade. 

“  And  many  more  corrivals  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

cor-ri’-val,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Co-rival,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  rival,  emulate,  or  enter  into 
rivalry  with. 

“  But  with  the  Sunne  corrivaling  in  light.” 

Fitz-geffry:  Blessed  Birthday,  p.  46. 

B.  Trans. :  To  rival  or  emulate. 


Corrigiola. 


*cor-rI-var-I-ty,*cor-rI'-vgl-ty,  s.  [Eng.  cor¬ 
rival;  -ity.]  Co-rivalry. 

”...  a  corrivalty  and  opposition  to  Christ,  .  . 

— Bp.  Hall:  Christ  and  Caesar. 

cor-rl’-vgl-ry,  s.  [Eng.  corrival;  -ry.]  Rivalry, 
competition,  emulation. 

cor-rl-val-ship,  s.  [En g.  corrival;  -ship.]  Cor- 
rivalry. 

“  By  the  corrivalship  of  Shagad,  his  false  friend,  Rustan 
was  destroyed.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  149. 

*Cor’-rI-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrivatus,  pa.  par.  of 
corrivo= to  draw  off  into  one:  co=ccm=with,  to¬ 
gether,  and  rivus—a  brook,  a  stream.]  To  draw 
water  from  or  run  several  streams  into  one. 


“  Rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters.” 

Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  276. 

♦cor-rl-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  corrivatio,  from  corri¬ 
vatus,  pa.  par.  of  corrivo.]  The  act  or  process  of 
drawing  water  from  several  streams  into  one. 

“  Corrivations  of  waters  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
grounds.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader. 

cor-rob'-or-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corroborans,  pr. 
par.  of  corroboro=to  strengthen:  con=cum= with, 
fully,  and  robur— strength.  | 

A.  As  adj.:  Strengthening,  corroborating. 

“ .  .  .  refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient.”— 

Bacon:  Natural  History. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  supports  or 
strengthens. 

“  The  brain  with  its  proper  corroborants,  especially 
with  sweet  odors,  and  with  music.” — Southey:  Doctor, 

ch.  ccxvii. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  to  strengthen 
the  body ;  a  tonic. 

cor-rob'-or-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  corroboratus, 
pa.  par.  of  corroboro  [Corroborant]  ;  Fr.  corro- 
borer;  Ital .  corroborare  ;  Sp .  corroborar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  strengthen ;  to  make  strong  or  give 
additional  strength  to. 

1  “Astringents,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  corroborate  the 
parts,  .  .  — Bacon:  Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i.,  Medio. 
Rem.,  p.  427. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  strengthen,  to  given  additional  strength  to, 
to  increase  in  strength  or  vigor. 

“Our  Savior  himself  when  in  his  agony  was  corrobor¬ 
ated  by  an  angel.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 


2.  To  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  more  certain 
or  sure ;  to  bear  additional  witness  to. 

”...  to  confirme  and  corroborate  his  sayinges.” — 
Barnes:  Works;  Life,  p.  3. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  strengthen,  to  give  additional 
strength. 

“Joy  amidst  ills  corroborates,  exalts.” 

Young:  The  Complaint,  Night  9 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  corroborate  and 
to  confirm,  see  Confirm. 

*cor-rob  -or-ate,  adject.  [Corroborate,  v.] 
Strengthened,  made  stronger. 

“  His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

cor-rob-or-at’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Corrobor¬ 
ate,  u.] 

“  As  any  limb  duly  exercised  grows  stronger,  the  nerves 
of  the  body  are  corroborated  thereby.” — Watts. 

*Cor-rob'-or-at-er.  s.  [Eng.  corroborate) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which.  corroborates. 

“.  .  .  a  wonderful  corroborater  of  the  stomach.” — 
Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

*cor-rob'-or-at-Ic,  s.  [Eng.  corroborate) ;  - ic .] 
A  strengthener,  a  corroborant. 

“’Tis  an  excellent  cor  r obor  at  ic  to  strengthen  the  loins.” 
—T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  186.  (Davies.) 

cor-rob’-or-at-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Corrob¬ 
orate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  strengthening  or 
making  stronger. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  confirming,  establishing,  or 
bearing  additional  witness  to  anything;  corrobora¬ 
tion. 

cor-r 8b-or-a ’-tion,  s.  [Fr.  corroboration;  Sp. 
corroboracion;  Ital.  corroborazione,  from  Lat. 
corroboro.] 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  strengthening  or 
corroborating  the  body  when  weak ;  strengthening. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  The  act  of  confirming,  establishing,  or  making 
more  certain. 

“The  lady  herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  marriage.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  That  which  confirms,  establishes,  or  strengthens 
a  statement,  &c. 

cor-rob  -or-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  corroboratif, 
from  Lat.  corroboro.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Lit. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  body  when  weak. 

,  2.  Fig. :  Tending  to  corroborate,  confirm,  or  estab 
lish  a  statement,  doctrine,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  wit  and  humor  are  corroborative  of  religion, 
and  promotive  to  true  faith.” — Shaftesbury:  Characteris¬ 
tics,  vol.  iii.,  Misc.  2. 

II  Generally  followed  by  of,  but  occasionally  by  to. 
.  .  .  a  thing  consonant  to  and  corroborative  to  their 
religion  .  .  .” — Hobbes:  Leviathan,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  xlvi. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  to 
strengthen  the  body  when  weak ;  a  corroborant. 

“In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer  .  .  .  you  are  to  mix  corrob¬ 
oratives  of  an  astringent  faculty  .  .  .” — Wiseman:  Surg. 

cor-rob’-&r-a-t8r-y,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  cor r obor atorius,  from  corroboratus ,  pa.  par.  of 
corroboro.]  Strengthening  or  tending  to  strengthen ; 
confirmatory,  corroborative. 

cor-rob-8-ree',  cor-rob'-o-ry,  s.  [A  native 
word.]  The  war-dance  of  the  aboriginal  Austra¬ 
lians. 

cor-rob'-8-ry-Ifig,  a.  [Corroboree.]  Designed 
for  a  place  of  rendezvous. 

“  .  .  .  the  Menura  Alberti  scratches  for  itself  shallow 
holes,  or,  as  t  toy.  are  called  by  the  natives,  corroborying 
places,  where  it  is  believed  both  sexes  assemble.” — Dar- 
101^2  ^esGen^  °f  ^-an  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 

cor-rode',  v.  t.  [Fr.  corroder,  from  Lat.  corrcdo 
=tognaw,  to  bite:  cor =coii=ctt??i= with,  together 
and  rodo= to  gnaw.] 

I.  Literally: 

1,  To  eat  away  by  degrees;  to  consume  or  wear 
away  gradually ;  to  destroy  by  corrosion. 

•  •  •  irregularly  corroded  like  iron  by  rust.” — Cook: 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  To  consume  or  dissolve  gradually  in  any  way. 

Fishes,  which  neither  chew  their  meat,  nor  grind  it  in 
their  stomachs,  do  by  a  dissolvent  liquor  there  provided, 
corrode  and  reduce  it  into  a  chylus.”— Ray:  On  the  Crea¬ 
tion. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  consume  or  wear  away  by  slow  degrees ;  to- 
prey  upon. 

“ .  .  .  sad  reflection  and  corroding  care.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  h  460. 

*2.  To  poison,  to  embitter,  to  blight. 

“  Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 

Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love’s  paradise.”  Thomson:  Spring. 

cor'-ro’-ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Corrode.] 

cor-ro'-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrodens,  pr.  par.  of 
corrodo— to  corrode  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  cor¬ 
roding;  corrosive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  which  has  the  quality  or  power 
of  corroding ;  a  corrosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  consumes  or  wears  away 
by  degrees. 

“ .  .  .  a  corrodent  and  a  lenient,  compunction  and 
consolation.” — Bp.  of  London:  Vine  Palatine  (1614),  p.  17. 

cor-ro-den'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.pl.  [Lat.  neut. 
pi.  of  corrodens,  pr.  par.  of  corrodo— to  gnaw  to 
pieces :  cor —con=  together,  and  rodo= to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  A  division  or  tribe  of  Orthoptera,  con¬ 
taining  as  its  type  the  Termitidse,  the  family  of 
insects  to  which  the  destructive  white  ants  belong 
(Huxley.) 

*cor-ro  -dl-ate,  v.  t.  [Corrode.]  To  corrode  or 
eat  away  by  degrees. 

cor-ro-dl-bil'-l-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  corrodible;  - ity .J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  corrodible ;  corrosible- 
ness. 

fcor-ro-di-ble,  a.  [Eng.  corrod(e) ;  -able.]  Capa 
ble  of  being  corroded ;  liable  to  corrosion. 

“.  .  .  corrodible  by  waters,  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

cor-ro-dliig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Corrode.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  consuming  away  by  cor¬ 
rosion  ;  the  state  of  being  corroded. 

cor’-ro-dy,  s.  [Corody.j 

*cor’-ro-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrogo,  from  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  rogo=to  ask.]  To  demand  at 
the  same  time ;  to  bring  together. 

“  Why  an  hypothesis  .  .  .  should  be  absurdly  imagined 
and  arrogantly  corrogated  for  the  planting  of  error  and 
falsehood.” — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  107. 

*C0r-rSl,  v.  t.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Probably  tc 
wrinkle. 

“  The  immortall  Sunne 
Corrols  his  cheeke  to  see  those  rites  not  done.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  231.  (Davies.) 

cor-ros-l-bll’-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  corrosible;  -ity.) 
The  quality  of  being  corrosible ;  corrodibility. 

“  Corrosibility  being  the  quality  that  answers  corrosive¬ 
ness,  .  .  — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  183. 

cor-ros’-l-ble,  a.  [Lat.  corrosus,  pa.  par. of 
corrodo  —  to  corrode  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suit',  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  corroded;  liable  to  corrosion: 
corrodible. 

cor-ros'-I-ble^ness,  s.  [En g.  corrosible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  corrosible ;  corrosibility. 

cpr-rS’-sion,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  corrosion ;  Ital.  con- 
rosione,  from  Low  Lat.  corrosio,  from  Lat.  corrosus , 
pa.  par.  of  corrodo= to  corrode  (q.  v.).j 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  eating  or  consuming 
away  by  degrees,  as  metals  are  gradually  eaten 
away  by  acids. 

“ .  .  .  a  greater  resister  of  corrosion .”- — Boyle:  Works. 
vol.  iL,  p.  188. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  eaten  or  consumed  away 
by  degrees. 

“  .  *  .  enter  the  cavities,  and  less  accessible  parts  ol 
the  body,  without  corrosion.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Fig.:  The  act  or  process  of  wearing  or  con 
suming  away  by  degrees,  as  by  fretting,  anxiety 
care,  &c. 

“A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

cor-ro'-sive,  *cor-ros-yve,  *coresie,  *corsive 
*Corsey,  *corzie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  corrosif;  Sp.  &  Port 
corrosivo,  from  Lat.  corrosus,  pa.  par.  of  corrodo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  (Of  the  forms  corrosive  and  cor- 
rosyve) : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  eating  or 
consuming  away  by  degrees,  as  acids  do  metals. 

“Ye  floods!  descend;  ye  winds!  confirming,  blow 
Nor  outward  tempest  nor  corrosive  time.”  ’ 

Thomson :  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 


fate,  fat.  Fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wqlf3  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  w€,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  .  marine;  go  pot 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


corrosive 
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2.  Fig. :  Consuming  or  wearing  away  by  degrees, 
as  by  melting,  anxiety,  care,  &c. ;  fretting,  vexing. 
“In  that  corrosive  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause?” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  16. 

B.  Assubsi.  {of  all  forms): 

1.  Lit.:  Any  substance  which  has  the  quality  or 
power  of  corroding  or  dissolving  bodies. 

“The  rough  file  grates;  yet  useful  is  its  touch, 

As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  schirrous  flesh.” 

Jago:  Eclge-Hill,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  wears  or  consumes  away 
*he  mind  by  degrees,  as  care,  anxiety,  fretting,  &c. 

“Away!  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive. 

It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound.” 

shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

corrosive  sublimate,  s. 

Phar. :  Also  called  Mercuric  Chloride,  HgCl-2, 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,  Perchloride  of  Mercury. 
Prepared  by  heating  mercuric  sulphate  with  dry 
sodium  chloride ;  the  mercuric  chloride  sublimes 
as  a  white  transparent  crystalline  mass.  Specific 
gravity,  5-43.  It  is  dissolvable  in  about  twenty 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  precipitates  albumen,  hence  white  of  egg 
is  an  antidote.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  used  to 
preserve  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It 
is  used  in  pharmacy  as  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchlo- 
ridi,  and  as  Lotio  Hydrargyri  Flava  when  mixed 
with  lime.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  irri- 
tantj  and  is  used  externally  in  skin  diseases.  It  is 
administered  internally  in  syphilis,  usually  in  con¬ 
junction  with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  also  much 
in  use  by  surgeons  in  an  antiseptic  spray  and  as  a 
cleansing  agent  for  sterilizing  their  operating  in¬ 
struments.  As  an  antiseptic  wash  for  wounds  or 
sores  its  strength  is  generally  used  in  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  salt  to  five  thousand  of  the  solvent. 
[Mercury.] 

*cor-ro  -sive,  v.  t.  [Corrosive,  a.]  To  wear  or 
consume  away  by  degrees ;  to  fret  away. 

“ .  .  .  thy  conscience  corrosiv’ d  with  grief.” 

Drayton:  The  Barons’  Wars. 

cor-ro  -sive-ly,  adv.  [En g.  corrosive;  -ly.] 

1.  With  a  corrosive  action ;  so  as  to  corrode. 

2.  Like  a  corrosive. 

“At  first  it  tasted  somewhat  corrosively.” — Boyle:  On 
Saltpeter. 

fcor-ro  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corrosive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  corrosive;  corroding,  eating 
away  by  degrees. 

“  Saltpeter  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corro¬ 
siveness  at  all,  .  .  .” — Boyle:  On  Saltpeter. 

♦cor-ro-slv  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  corrosiv{e) ;  -ity.] 
Corrosiveness. 

cor'-ry-gant,  a.  [Lat.  corrugans,  pr.  par.  of 
corrugo .]  [Corrugate,  a.]  Having  the  power  of 
contracting  into  wrinkles  or  furrows. 

cor'-ru-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Corrugate,  a.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  wrinkle,  to  contract  into  wrinkles 
or  furrows ;  to  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds.  [Cor¬ 
rugated  Iron.] 

“  Salt  exciteth  the  appetite  by  corrugating  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  129. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  wrinkle  or  contract  the  skin. 

“  .  .  .  cold  and  dryness  do  both  of  them  contract  and 

corrugate.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

cor'-ru-gate,  a.  [Lat.  corrugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cor rugo— to  wrinkle;  cor=cow=with,  together,  and 
rugo— to  wrinkle  ;  ruga=  a  wrinkle.] 

1.  Or d.  Lang. :  Wrinkled,  contracted  into  wrinkles 
or  furrows. 

“  Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend: 

Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,384. 

2.  ZoOl.  <St  Bot.:  Applied  to  surfaces  which  rise 
and  fall  in  parallel  angles,  more  or  less  acute. 

cor'-ni-ga-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Corrugate,  v. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Wrinkled,  folded  up  in  every  direction. 
Example,  the  petals  of  poppies. 

corrugated  iron,  s.  Sheet-metal  pressed  into 
wrinkles  or  folds,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  stiffness. 
It  is  used  in  many  ways— as  sheathing,  house-cover¬ 
ing,  roofing,  &c. 

cor  -ru-ga-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Corru¬ 

gate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  contracting  or  pressing 
into  wrinkles  or  folds. 

corrugating-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  corru¬ 
gating  sheet-metal.  It  may  be  either  in  the  shape 
of  a  rolling-mill,  with  a  series  of  parallel  grooves 
alternating  with  parallel  elevations  cut  in  the 


circumference  of  the  central  roll,  and  counterpart 
grooves  and  elevations  formed  in  the  upper  and 
lower  roll ;  or  the  corrugation  may  be  effected  by 
simple  pressure  between  dies.  {Knight.) 

cor-ry-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corrugatus, 
pa.  par.  of  corrotgo.]  A  contraction  into  wrinkles 
or  folds ;  a  wrinkle. 

“  .  .  .  the  corrugation  or  violent  agitation  of  fibers, 

•  .  .” — Floyer:  On  the  Humors. 

cor’-ru-ga-tlve,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  corrugativus, 
from  Class.  Lat.  corrugatus.']  [Corrugate.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Corrugated  (q.  v.). 

cor'-ru-ga-tor,  s.  [Fr.  corrugateur ,  from  Lat. 
corrugatus.] 

Anat. :  Producer  of  wrinkles  or  folds. 

U  Corrugator  supercilii:  [Lat.=wrinkler  of  the 
eyebrows.]  A  small,  deeply-colored  muscle  placed 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  eyebrow.  {Quain.) 

*COr-ruge,  v.  i.  [Lat.  corrugo=to  wrinkle.]  To 
frown,  to  wrinkle.  {Cocheram.) 

*C0r'-r\i-gent,  a.  [Lat.  corrugans,  pr.  par.  of 
corruao.]  Wrinkling,  drawing  or  contracting  into 
wrinkles. 

corrugent  muscle,  s.  [Corrugator.] 
*cor-rump'-u-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Corruptible. 

“  Descending  so,  til  it  be  corrumpdble.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,749. 

*cor-rump’-$ion,  *cor-rump--cioun,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

corrumpre;  Lat.  corrumpo  =  to  corrupt.]  [Cor¬ 
rupt,  a.]  A  corruption. 

“Alle  corrumpciouns  that  we  here  se.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Cons.,  6,352. 

*Cor-rumpe,  *COr-umpe,  V.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  cor¬ 
rumpre;  Lat.  corrumpo= to  corrupt  (q.  v  '  ,] 

1.  Trans. :  To  corrupt. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  corrupt  or  bad. 

*cor-rup’-gion,  s.  [Corruption.] 
cor-rupt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Corrupt,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  decompose  ;  to  turn  or  change  from  a  sound 
to  a  putrescent  state ;  to  make  or  cause  to  become 
putrid ;  to  putrefy. 

2.  To  cause  to  emit  a  putrid  or  fetid  smell. 

“.  .  .  the  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm 

of  flies.” — Exod.  viii.  24. 

3.  To  make  impure  or  unwholesome. 

“  As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  defile,  vitiate,  or  infect ;  to  debase  or  per¬ 
vert. 

“  .  .  .  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.” 

—1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

2.  To  seduce,  to  lead  astray,  to  defile,  to  debauch. 

3.  To  seduce  or  entice  to  any  line  of  conduct  by 
promises  or  bribes. 

“The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  corrupt 
Billop.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4-  To  destroy  or  impair  by  alterations,  additions, 
or  innovations  ;  to  introduce  errors  or  imperfections 
into ;  to  falsify. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  follow  a  corrupt  line  of  conduct ; 
To  become  corrupt. 

“.  .  .  thy  people  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out 
of  Egypt  have  corrupted  themselves  .  .  .” — Deut.  ix.  12. 
C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  corruption  ;  to  wear  away,  to  destroy 
or  decompose. 

“Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  .  .  — Matt.  vi.  19. 

2.  To  become  corrupt  or  putrid ;  to  putrefy. 

“  The  aptness  or  propension  of  air  or  water  to  corrupt 
or  putrefy,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  corrupt  and  to 
contaminate,  see  Contaminate  ;  for  that  between 
to  corrupt  and  to  rot,  see  Rot. 

cor-rupt’,  *co-rupt’,  a.  [Lat.  corruptus,  pa. 
par.  of  corrumpo=to  corrupt :  cor  =  cam = with, 
altogether,  and  rumpo—  to  break.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Putrid,  decomposed,  unsound,  fetid. 

“  We  be  alle  engendrit  of  vile  and  corrupt  matiere.” 

Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale,  p.  287. 

2.  Tainted,  spoiled,  impure. 

“Who  with  such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed 
them.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

3.  Unsound,  diseased. 

“  .  .  .  neither  doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit.” — Luke  vi.  43. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Depraved,  perverted,  tainted  with  wickednesf 
or  vice. 

“  Corrupt  was  all  this  world  for  glotonie.” 

Chaucer:  Pardoner’s  Tale,  12,438. 

2.  Ready  or  willing  to  receive  bribes ;  devoid  of 
uprightness  or  integrity. 

“  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm  were  corrupt,  cruel,  and 
timid.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Debased  or  vitiated  by  additions,  alterations, 
or  innovations. 

4.  Infected  or  vitiated  with  errors ;  incorrect,  not 
genuine. 

“The  passage  is  evidently  corrupt.” — S.  J.  Herrtage : 
Note  to  Song  of  Roland,  792. 

cor-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Corrupt,  v.] 
cor-rupt’-er,  *cor-rupt’-or,  *cor-rupt-our,  s, 

[Eng .corrupt;  -er. ] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  Anything  which  corrupts  or  makes  putrid. 

2.  Anything  which  corrupts  or  becomes  putrid  or 
decomposed. 

“  •  .  .  they  are  brass  and  iron }  they  are  all  corrupt¬ 

ers. — Ter.  vi.  28. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  One  who  corrupts,  seduces,  or  leads  astray ;  a 
seducer,  a  briber. 

“She  should  haue  bene  broght  into  an  high  mountaine, 
and  there  throne  down  headlonges,  her  corruptour  being 
biheaded.” — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  who  debases?  vitiates,  or  perverts  by  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  or  innovations. 

“  .  .  .  Iam  indeed  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of 
words.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  L 

*c6r-rupt’-ful,  *cor-rupt’-full,  a.  [Eng.  cor¬ 
rupt;  -ful.]  Corrupting,  corrupt. 

“  For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detayned, 

And  with  corruptfull  bryoes  is  to  untruth  mistrayned. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  64. 

fcor-rupt-i-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  corruptibiliU ;  Sp. 
corruptibilidad,  from  Lat.  corruptibilitas, .  from 
cor ruptibilis= corrup ti ble  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  corruptible.  {Lit.  &fig.) 

“  The  frequency  of  elections  has  a  tendency  .  .  .  not 
to  lessen,  corruptibility. ” — Burke:  Duration  of  Parlid* 
ments • 

c&r-rupt’-I-ble,  *cor-rupt-y-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

&  Sp.,  from  Lat.  corruptibilis,  from  corruptus  — 
corrupt  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Capable  of  being  made  corrupt,  decomposed; 
or  putrefied. 

“The  several  parts  of  which  the  world  consists  being  in 
their  nature  corruptible,  .  .  .” — Tillotson. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  corruption  and  decay. 

“It  bihoueth  this  corruptible  thing  to  clothe  uncorup. 
tion.” — Wycliffe:  1  Cor.  xv.  63. 

II.  Fig. :  That  may  be  corrupted  morally. 

“.  .  .  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna 
ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  .  .  .” — 1  Peter  iii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  body  or  substance  capable  of 
or  liable  to  corruption  and  decay. 

“This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption.” — 1  Cor. 
xv.  53. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  (pi.  Corruptibles ) :  The  sect  called  in 
Latin  Corrupticolee  (q.  v.) . 

fcor-rupt’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corruptible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  corruptible ;  corrupti¬ 
bility. 

cor-rupt'-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  corruptible) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  corruptible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  corrupted  or 
vitiated. 

“  It  is  too  late;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch’d  corruptibly,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

Cor-rup-tlc’-ol-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  corruptus=  cor¬ 
rupted,  i  connective,  and  co(o=to  cultivate,  to  wor- 

^(fh^Hist. :  A  Christian  monophysite  sect  in  the 
sixth  century,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  corruptible.  From  some  of  them,  and 
particularly  from  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Theodosius,  a  bishop  of  that  city,  sprung 
the  Agnoetee,  who  affirmed  that  while  all  things 
were  known  to  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ,  some 
things  were  unknown  to  His  human  nature.  These 
views  are  generally  held  in  the  modem  churches, 
but  a  peculiar  point  about  the  Agnoetee  was  that 
they  combined  with  those  opinions  the  other  one, 
that  Christ  had  but  a  single  nature. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shun.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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C&r-rupt'-IAg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cobbupt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

•erb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I ,  Lit. .  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  corrupt 
or  putrid. 

II.  Figuratively. 

1.  The  act  of  seducing  or  leading  astray  from  the 
path  of  integrity. 

2.  The  act  of  making  corrupt  by  alterations  or 
additions. 

“.  .  .  their  innumerable  corruptings  of  the  Fathers’ 

writings,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.  from  Popery,  ch.  i. 

cor-rup  -tion,  *cor-rup-cion,  *cor-rup-cioun, 
*co-rup-cion1  s.  [Fr.  corruption ;  Sp.  corrupcion ; 
Port,  corrupgao,  from  Lat.  corruptio,  from  corrupt 
fits,  pa.  par.  of  corrumpo.]  [Coesupt,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  corrupting,  decomposing,  or  making 
putrid. 

2.  The  state  of  being  corrupted,  decomposed,  or 
putrid ;  putrefaction,  decomposition. 

“  I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father,  .  .  .” 
-•Job  xvii.  14. 

3.  Putrid  or  corrupt  matter. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  corrupting  morally ;  debasing,  de¬ 
praving,  perversion  from  the  path  of  integrity. 

“.  .  .  corruption  continued  to  be  practiced,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  by  a  long  succession  of  states¬ 
men,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  morally  corrupt ;  depravity, 
deterioration  of  morals  or  character ;  debasement. 

“.  .  .  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust.” — 2  Pet.  i.  4. 

*3.  A  misrepresentation  or  defamation. 

“  To  keep  mine  honor  from  corruption .” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Anything  morally  corrupting  or  infectious. 

“  .  .  .  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption  .  . 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  v.  L 

5.  A  deterioration  or  debasement  of  language. 

“ .  .  .  corruption  of  other  languages,  .  .  — Raleigh: 

Hist. 

6.  A  corrupt  reading  or  version. 

*B.  Eng.  Law:  Impurity  of  blood  arising  from 
the  attainder  for  treason  or  felony,  by  reason  of 
which  any  person  is  disabled  from  inheriting  lands 
from  an  ancestor,  or  from  transmitting  them  to 
others.  In  this  country  corruption  of  blood  is  a 
subject  of  constitutional  inhibition. 

“  Corruption  of  blood  can  be  removed  only  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament.” — Blackstone. 

If  For  the  difference  between  corruption  and 
depravity ,  see  Depeavity. 

c6r-rup-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  corruption ;  -ist.)  A 
defender  or  supporter  of  corruption.  ( Sidney 
Smith.) 

cfer-rupt  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  corruptif;  Sp.  corruptivo ; 
Ital,  corrutivo,  from  Lat.  corruptivus,  from  cor- 
rwpfws=corrupt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  corrupting, 
tainting,  or  vitiating.  (Lit.  <&fig.) 

“  It  should  be  endued  with  an  acid  ferment,  or  some 
corruptive  quality,  .  .  .” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Corruptible  ;  liable  to  or  susceptible  of  corrup¬ 
tion. 

“  In  their  corruptive  mutations  into  plants,  .  .  .” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cor-rupt  -less,  a.  [Eng.  corrupt;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  not  liable  to  corruption  ;  undecaying. 

“All  around 

The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown’d.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metam.,  bk.  xv. 

c6r-rupt  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  corrupt;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  corrupt,  vicious,  or  depraved  manner; 
viciously,  perversely,  wrongfully. 

“  We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee,  .  .  .” — 

Nehem.  i.  7. 

2.  By  means  of  corruption;  through  corrupting 
influences,  as  bribery. 

“  O,  that  estates,  degrees  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  ii.  9. 

*3.  Improperly,  wrongly,  against  right  or  reason. 

“Alas!  Master  Pole,  whatlackof  learning  and  prudence 
was  this,  so  corruptly  to  judge  the  matter  .  .  .” — Strype: 
Records;  Starky  to  Pole,  No.  8. 

4.  So  as  to  cause  corruption,  debasement  or  loss 
of  correctness. 

“We  have  corruptly  contracted  most  names,  both  of 
men  and  places.” — Camden:  Remains. 


c6r-rupt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corrupt;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  corrupt, 
decomposed,  or  putrid ;  putrefaction,  putrescence. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  state  of  moral  corruption,  depravity,  or 
impurity. 

2.  Debasement,  impurity,  or  incorrectness, 
cor-riipt  -ress,  s.  [Eng.  corrupt ,  and  fern.  suff. 

-ress.]  A  woman  who  corrupts. 

“  Thou  studied  old  corruptness,  tye  thy  tongue  up.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Wife  for  a  Month. 

*c&r-rupt-rl<je,  s.  [Lat.  corruptrix.]  A  cor- 

ruptress. 

“  .  .  .  the  corruptrice  of  states  and  manners  both.” 
— Holland :  Ammianus,  p.  266. 

♦cor-ry,  v.  t.  [Cubby.]  To  curry. 

“ To  carry  a  hors:  strigilare.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

♦cors  (1),  *coors,  s.  [Coeps,  Coepse.] 

♦cors  (2),  *corss,  s.  [Ceoss,  s.] 

1.  A  cross,  specially  the  Holy  Rood. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

“  Item  a  bane  [bone]  coffre,  &  in  it  a  great  core  of  gold 
.  .  .” — Inventories,  p.  12. 

3.  A  market-place. 

4.  Money,  from  the  figure  of  a  cross  on  the  reverse 
of  the  English  silver  pennies,  &c. 

“  My  purs  is  [maid]  of  sic  ane  skin, 

Thair  will  na  corses  byd  it  within.” 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  68. 

5.  The  designation  of  the  signal  formerly  sent 
round  for  convening  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney. 

*cors,  *corss,  *corse,  v.  t.  [Ceoss,  u.] 

1.  To  lay  one  thing  across  another. 

2.  To  cross  over,  to  go  across. 

3.  To  thwart,  to  oppose. 

COr'-sa,  s.  [Lat.] 

Arch.:  The  name  given  by  Vitruvius  to  a  plat¬ 
band  or  square  fascia  whose  height  is  more  than  its 
projecture.  ( Weale.) 

cor -sage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.]  The  body  or 

upper  skkt  of  a  dress. 

♦cor  -saint,  *cor-sant,  *cor-saunt,  *cor-saynt, 
♦cor-seint,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cars—  a  body,  and  saint— 
holy.]  A  holy  or  religious  person,  a  saint. 

cor’-sair,  s.  [Fr.  corsaire,  from  Prov.  corsari, 
from  Prov.  &  Ital.  corsa= a  course,  a  cruise,  from 
Lat.  cursus.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  pirate ;  one  who  cruises  about  with  an  armed 
vessel,  seizing  and  plundering  merchant-vessels, 
without  any  commission  or  authority  from  any  gov¬ 
ernment. 

2.  A  pirate’s  vessel. 

cor’-SAk,  *cor  -sac,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

ZoOl.:  An  animal,  Vulpes,  Canis,  or  Cynalopex 
corsac,  belonging  to  the  family  Canid®.  It  is  a 
native  of  Tartary. 

*cor'-SA-ry,  s.  [Cobsaie.]  A  corsair. 

♦cors'-bol,  s.  [Scotch  cors— cross,  and  bol— bow.] 
A  cross-bow. 

corse,  s.  [Coeps, .Coepse.] 

*1.  A  body,  living  or  dead. 

t2.  A  dead  body,  a  corpse.  (Only  used  in  poetry.) 
corse-encumbered, a.  Encumbered  with  corpses, 
♦corse-present,  s.  The  same  as  Cobps-peesent 
(q.  v.). 

corse’-let,  *corce-let,  *cors’-let,  s.  [Fr.,  a 
double  dimin.  of  0.  Fr.  cors;  Lat.  corpus=  a  body; 
Ital.  corsaletto. ] 

1.  Old  War:  A  light  cuirass  or  armor  worn  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  front  of  the  body. 

“  Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 
Lurk’d  beneath  his  corselet  bright.” 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  bk.  xxv, 

2.  Entom. :  The  tho¬ 
rax;  the  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the 
wings  and  legs  are 
attached. 

corselet-band,  s. 

The  strap  or  band 
used  for  tighten ing  up 
the  corselet  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  securely  in  its 
place. 

“Drew  saddle-girth  and 
corselet-band.” 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  i.  27. 

♦corse -let, ♦cors¬ 
let,  v.  t.  [CoeseleTj  Corselet. 

s.J  To  surround  or  girt  with,  or  as  with,  a  corselet. 

“  Her  arms, 

Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a  synod,  shall 

By  warranting  moon  light  corslet  thee.” 

Beaum.  A  Fletch.:  Tioo  Noble  Kinsmen. 


cor-set,  *cor-sete,  ♦cor-sette,  s.  [Fr.  dimin.  oit 

O.  Fr.  cors= a  body;  Ital.  corsetto;  Low  Lat.  cor- 
settus,  from  corpus— a  body.]  A  bodice,  stays.  A. 
tight-fitting  article  of  dress,  worn  principally  by 
women,  to  give  shape  to  and  support  the  body.  Its- 
shape  is  preserved  by  strips  of  steel  or  whalebone 
bent  to  the  required  form. 

cor  -set,  v.  t.  [Cobset,  s.]  To  dress  or  surround 
with  a  corset. 

fcor’-set-ed,  a.  [Eng.  corset ;  -ed.]  Dressed  in  or 
wearing  a  corset. 

♦cors-gard,  s.  [Fr  corps  de  garde— a  court  of 
gard  in  a  camp  or  fort.  ( Cotgrave .)]  A  house,  a 
place  of  residence  or  refuge. 

“  Within  my  own  garison  and  corsgard.” — A.  Melville: 
Lett,  in  Life,  ii.  630. 

Cor-sIc-An,  a.  [From  Lat., Eng.,  Am,  Corsic(a), 
and  Eng.  suit,  -an.]  Pertaining  to  Corsica,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  immediately  north  of 
Sardinia. 

IT  Corsican  moss : 

(1)  Bot.:  An  algal,  Plocaria  Helminthocorton ,  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(2)  Phar. :  It  had  formerly  a  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  vermifuge. 

♦cor-slcke,  a.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  corsive  (q.  v.).]< 
Grieving,  fretting. 

“  What  corsicke  harteuch  harmelesse  soules  can  greeve.” 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1,609.  ( Nares .) 

cor'-sl-lyte,  s.  [Lat.,  Eng.,  &c.,  Corsica,  and  Gr. 
lithos=a.  stone.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Pinkerton  to  a  variety 
of  Smaragdite. 

*COr-sIve,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  corrosive 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Corrosive,  biting,  wearing  away. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  corrosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  consumes  or  wears  away 
by  degrees. 

“  And  that  same  bitter  corsive,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart  and  made  refraine  from  meat.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  14. 

cors -let,  S.  [Coeselet.] 

cors'-let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  corslet ;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
armed  with  a  corselet. 

cor-sned',  s.  [A.  S.  corsnded,  from  cor,  cer—w 
choice,  andsncfed=a  bit,  a  piece.] 

A.  S.  Lav:s:  A  sort  of  ordeal,  in  which  the  person 
accused  was  obliged  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  ounce 
of  bread  or  cheese  previously  execrated  by  the 
priest.  If  he  ate  it  freely  and  without  any  injury, 
he  was  accounted  innocent ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  swallow  it,  or  swallowed  it  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  was  considered  guilty.  The  consecrated 
bread  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  Christian  times. 

IT  Corsned  bread :  The  bread  used  for  the  purpose 
described  under  Coesned  (q.  v.). 

*cors'-y,  *corsyfe,  *corssy,  a.  [O.  Fr.  corsu= 
gross,  fleshy,  corpulent.  (Cotgrave.)]  Fat,  corpu¬ 
lent. 

“  Corsy  ( Corsy  man  or  woman  or  best,  A.);  corpu. 
lentus.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

corsy-belly,  s.  A  shirt  for  a  child,  open  before ; 
an  infant’s  first  shirt.  (Scotch.) 

*cort  (1),  *corte,  *curt,  s.  [Coubt.] 

*cort(2),s.  [Quabt.] 

♦cort-Stop,  s.  [Scotch  corf=quart,  and  Eng 
stoup  (q.  v.).J  A  vessel  which  held  a  quart. 

♦cort  (3) ,  s.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  quart,  as  being  the 
fourth  part  of  a  denier  or  penny.]  A  species  of 
French  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland. 

“ .  .  .  deneris  of  Franss,  mailyis,  cortis,  mitia, 

.  .’’—Acts  Ja.  III.,  1469  (ed.  1814),  p.  97. 

Cor-tAn-ine,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Lat.  cort(ea:)=bark ;  Eng.  tan(nin) ;  and  suff. -me 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  An  organic  base,  C12H13NO3+H2O,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  narco 
tine.  It  melts  at  120°. 

cor-tege',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital .corteggio,  from  carte 
=  a  court.]  A  train  of  attendants  ;  a  procession, 
♦cor’-tel,  *cor-tyl,  s.  [Kibtle.] 

“  Her  cartel  of  self  sute  schene.” 

*  E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  203. 
cor-te-pl-nl-tan’-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  =  bark ; 
pinus=  a  pine ;  and  Eng.  tannic  (q.  v.).] 
cortepinitannic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the 
bark  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  sylvestris.  It  is  a  red 
powder  having  the  formula  CgHgOp  Its  aqueous 
solution  gives  an  intense  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  a  precipitate  with  lead  acetate 
(C8H7O4)  *2Pb 
♦cor -ter,  s.  [Quabtee.] 

1.  A  quarter. 

2.  A  cake,  so  called  because  marked  with  a  cross. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


Cortes 


Cor  -te§,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  corte  —  a  court.]  The 
states  or  legislative  assemblies  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spam  and  Portugal,  composed  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities.  They  thus 
correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

“ .  .  .  the  ancient  Spanish  cortes  having  been  the 
same  with  the  English  parliament,  .  .  .  ” — Geddes: 
View  of  the  Cortes;  Tracts  (1730),  i.  318. 

eor’-tex  (pi.  cor’-ti-ges),  s.  [Lat.=the  bark, 
rind,  or  outer  covering  of  plants.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  bark  of  a  plant  (etym.). 

(2)  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 

(3)  A  thin,  usually  transparent,  but  close  outer 
layer  of  tissue  in  heteromerous  lichens.  ( Thom6 .) 

2.  Zotil.  &  Anat. :  An  outer  rind  on  any  tissue  or 
structure  of  the  animal  or  human  frame. 

“  .  .  .  fibrous  matter,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vesic¬ 
ular,  which  forms  a  rind  or  cortex  to  it.” — Todd  &  Bow- 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  226. 

cor-tic-al’,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  corticalis ,  from  Class. 
Lat.  cortex  (genit.  cortic»s)=bark.J 

Bot.,  Zobl.,  dtc.:  Belonging  to  the  outer  part  of  a 
plant  or  animal.  External  as  opposed  to  medul¬ 
lary. 

cortical  integument,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  or  false  bark  of  endogens. 

cortical  layer,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  layer  of  consistent  sarcode  which  in 
the  Infusoria  incloses  the  chyme  mass,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  cuticle.  It  is  called  also  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  body.  ( Nicholson .) 

cortical  stratum,  s. 

Bot. :  The  superficial  layer  of  tissue  in  the  thallus 
of  a  lichen.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cortical  tissue,  s. 

Bot.:  A  tissue  in  the  stem  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  just  beneath  the  epidermis.  It  is  often  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
cortex.  ( Thom6 .) 

cor-tl-car  -i-(t,  s.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)^ 
bark,  and  fern.  adj.  suif.  -aria.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Lathridiidse. 

*cor-tI-ca  ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  corticatus 
=covered  with  bark.] 

Zobl.:  “Barked  corals,”  corals  with  bark.  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  corals  possessing  a  fixed 
calcareous  or  horny  axis  of  some  solidity,  from 
which  the  fleshy  portions  project  like  branches 
from  the  stem  of  a  tree.  They  are  now  ranked 
under  Zoantharia  and  Alcyonaria. 

cor'-tic-ate,  tcor'-tlc-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  corticatus 
=covered  with  bark.] 

Bot. :  Coated;  harder  externally  than  internally. 

cor-tic'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)  =  .  .  . 
cork.] 

corticic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HioOp,.  An  acid  found  in  the  alcoholic 
extract  from  cork.  An  amorphous  cinnamon-col¬ 
ored  powder,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  from 
the  alcoholic  extract.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies, 
forming  a  deep-red  solution. 

C0r-tl9’-I-fer,  s.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis) 
=qork,  and  fero=  to  bear.]  One  of  the  Corticata  or 
barked  corals. 

COr-ti9-If-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  cor- 
Iicis)  =  bark,  and  fero=to  bear.]  Producing  bark. 

C0r-ti9  -1-form.  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis) 
=bark,  and  forma— torm,  appearance.]  Of  the 
form  or  appearance  of  bark. 

C0r’-tl-9in,  s.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)  — 
bark,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in..] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous,  tasteless,  inodorous  pow¬ 
der  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Aspen,  Populus 
tremula.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  or  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

COr'-tI-CO§e,  a.  [Lat.  corticosus= full  of  bark.] 
Full  of  bark,  abounding  in  bark,  corticous. 

cor’-tl-cous,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)- 
bark,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ons.]  The  same  as  Corticose 

(<!•  v.). 

cor  -tl-le,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Low  Lat.  cortile,  cur- 
tile .] 

1.  A  small  court  surrounded  or  inclosed  by  the 
appurtenances  of  a  building.  It  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  or  basilicas,  and  was  usually  square  in 

^The  court-yard  or  area  of  a  dwelling-house. 
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cor-ti-n?.,  s.  [Lat.=a  round  vessel,  a  kettle,  a 
caldron.] 

Bot. :  That  portion  of  the  velum  in  a  fungal  which 
adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  pollen  when  the  latter 
is  in  fragments.  The  filamentous  ring  of  some 
Agarics. 

cor-tm-ar'-l-ous,  s.  [Lat.  cortin{a)  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -arious,  from  Lat.  suff.  arius .] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Cortinate  (q.  v.). 
cor-tin  ar'-I-us,  s.  [Lat.  cortin{a),  and  suff. 
•arius.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungals,  closely  akin  to  Agaricus. 
They  have  a  spider-like  web,  and  bright  red-brown 
spores.  The  species  are  numerous. 

cor-tl'-nate,  s.  [Lat.  cortin(a),  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ate. ] 

Bot. :  Having  the  structure  like  that  of  a  cob¬ 
web  ;  cortinarious. 

Cor-tu  -§a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  A.  Cortusus,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  at  Padua.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Primulaceee,  containing  but  one 
known  species,  a  plant  from  the  northern  and  alpine 
arts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  radical  leaves 
ave  long  petioles.  Inflorescence  umbelliferous, 
the  flowers  with  a  tubular  10-toothed  calyx  ;  a  co¬ 
rolla  with  a  short  tube  ;  5  stamens;  and  a  5-celled 
capsule  dehiscent  from  the  apex,  and  giving  forth 
many  seeds. 

C0r-tu-§al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cortus(a),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  - al .] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Cortusa,  or  having 
it  for  a  type. 

IT  Cortusal  Alliance :  [Cortusai.es.] 
C0r-tu-sa'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cortusa  (q.  v.), 
and  pi.  suff.  -ales.) 

Bot.  { The  Cortusal  Alliance) :  An  alliance  of  per- 
igynous  exogens,  containing  the  orders  Hydrophyl- 
lacese,  Plumbaginacete,  Plantaginaceae,  Primula¬ 
ceee,  and  Myrsinaceee.  The  flowers  are  generally 
dicnlamydeous,  monopetalous,  and  symmetrical ; 
the  placenta  free  and  central ;  the  embryo  lying 
amid  much  albumen. 

co-run-del-llte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  <fcc.,  corundum ; 
dimin.  suff.  -ell;  and  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Margcrite  (q.  v.). 

co-run-doph'-jil-llte,  co-run-doph  -l-llte,  s. 

[Dana,  who  gives  the  form  corundophilite,  derives 
it  from  Lat.,  &c.,  corundum,  and  Gr.  philos  =  a 
friend.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  alters  this 
to  corundophyllite,  which  would  be  from  Gi.phyllon 
= a  leaf.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Clinochlore  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat.). 
Dana,  on  the  contrary,  considers  Clinochlore  as 
properly  separating  into  two  minerals,  one  of  which 
is  Corundophilite.  It  is  a  monoclinic  mineral  crys¬ 
tal,  being  in  double  hexagonal  prisms.  The  hard¬ 
ness  is  2-5 ;  the  specific  gravity  2’9  ;  the  color  green  ; 
the  luster  of  the  cleavage  faces  somewhat  pearly. 
Composition:  Silica,  24-0-25’06;  alumina,  25'9-30‘7; 
protoxide  of  iron,  H'8-16‘5 :  magnesia,  16'4-22'7 ;  and 
water,  10'6-11'9.  It  has  strong  doable  refraction. 

co-run'-dum,  *co-rin'-don,  *co-rI-vin-dum, 
*co-ri-ven'-dum,  s.  [Hindust.,  &c.,  karund.) 

Mineralogy : 

1.  Gen. :  A  rhombohedral  transparent  or  translu¬ 
cent  mineral,  very  tough  when  compact.  Its  hard¬ 
ness  is  9,  its  specific  gravity  3‘9-4’16.  Its  luster  is 

enerally  vitreous;  its  colors  blue,  red,  yellow, 
rown,  gray,  or  nearly  white ;  its  streak  in  all  cases 
colorless.  It  consists  of  pure  alumina — i.  e.,  oxygen, 
46-6,  and  aluminum,  B3‘4=100.  Chemically  viewed, 
it  is  aluminum-oxide,  AI0O3.  There  are  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  it — Sapphire,  Corundum  proper,  Rud  Emery. 
(See  these  words.) 

2.  Spec.  {Corundum  proper) :  It  includes  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  which  are  dark  in  color  and  only 
translucent.  But  its  hues  may  be  light  blue,  gray, 
brown,  or  black.  It  is  found  in  the  Carp  *ic,  near 
Ava,  and  in  China.  {Dana.) 

C0-rus'-c§,nt,  a.  [Lat.  coruscans,  pr.  par.  of 
corusco= to  gleam,  to  glitter.]  Gleaming, glittering 
in  flashes ;  flashing. 

“  His  praises  are  like  those  coruscant  beams-  "—Howell, 
bk.  iv.,  let.  49. 

cor-us-cate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  coruscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
corwsco=to  gleam,  to  glitter,  to  flash.]  To  gleam, 
to  glitter  in  flashes,  to  flash. 

“  .  .  .  more  coruscating  and  enlightening  than  any 
other  matter,  .  .  .” — Greenhill:  Art  of  Embalming,  p. 
331. 

cor-us-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coruscatio,  from  corus¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  corusco.) 

1.  Lit. :  A  flash,  a  sudden  gleam  or  burst  of  light 
in  the  clouds  or  atmosphere  ;  a  brilliant  radiation. 

“We  see  that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  which  are 
near  at  hand,  yield  no  sound.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Fig. :  A  brilliant  display  of  intellectual  power 
or  wit. 

“  There  are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy.” — Hallam. 


corycidae 

cor-vee  ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  corvada,  cor- 
roada,  corroata,  corrogata,  from  Lat.  corrogo=  to 
ask  together:  cor=cum= with,  together;  and  rogo— 
to  ask.] 

Feudal  Law:  An  obligation  on  the  tenants  or 
inhabitants  of  certain  districts  to  perform  certain 
services  for  their  lord,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  &c. 

*cor-veile,  s.  [Coral.] 

“She  bends  like  corveille  when  too  ranke  it  grows.” — 
Ileyiootjd:  Troia  Britanica  (1609).  ( Halliwell .) 

cor-vette’,  *C0r’-vet,  s.  [Fr.  corvette ;  Port.  & 
Sp.  corveta;  Lat.  corbita= a  slow-sailing  vessel; 
corbis—a.  basket.] 

Naut. :  A  man-of-war,  having  a  flush  deck,  and 
carrying  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  guns  in  one 
tier.  It  ranks  next  below  a  frigate  (q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .a  corvette,  as  he  called  it,  of  Calais,  which  hath 
been  taken  by  the  English.” — Sidney:  State-Papers,  Lett 
(1636),  vol.  ii.  436. 

cer-vet -to,  s.  [Ital.] 

Manege:  A  curvet  (q.  v.). 

“You  must  draw  the  horse  in  his  career  with  his 
manege,  and  turn,  doing  the  corvetto  and  leaping.” — 
Peacham  :  Or.  Drawing. 

COr’-vI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  corv{us),  and  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  containing 
the  crows  and  their  allies.  The  bill  is  strong,  more 
or  less  compressed;  the  upper  mandible  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  curved,  the  tip  notched;  the  nostrils 
are  covered  with  stiff  bristle-like  feathers  pointing 
forward.  They  can  walk,  run,  or  fly  with  equal 
ease.  Their  nest  is  of  sticks,  lined  with  soft  mate¬ 
rials.  They  may  be  divided  into  five  sub-families : 
(1)  Streperinee,  or  Piping  Crows;  (2)  Garrulinse,  or 
Jays;  (3)  Callseatinas,  or  Tree  Crows;  (4)  Corvinee, 
or  True  Crows ;  and  (5)  Pyrrhocoracines.  (See  these 
words.) 

cor-vl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fem.  pi.  of  corvinus= 
pertaining  to  the  raven.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Corvidae 
(q.  v.).  It  is  represented  in  various  places  by  one 
or  more  of  its  prominent  genera  Corvus  (Crow), 
Pica  (Magpie),  Garrulus  (Jay),  and  Nucifraga 
(Nutcracker)  (q.  v.). 

cor'-vlne,  a.  [Lat.  cormm(.s= pertaining  to  the 
raven.]  Pertaining  to  any  of  the  crows. 

cor-vo-rant,  s.  [Cormorant.] 

“  The  shags  being  our  corvorant  or  water-crow.” — 
Cooke:  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

cor'-vus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  raven  .  .  .  the  constel¬ 
lation  Corvus.] 

1.  Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Corvinee  and  the  family  Corvidae.  The  bill  is 
straight,  large,  compressed,  convex,  and  curved 
toward  the  point ;  the  nostrils  are  open  ;  the  fourth 
quill  of  the  wings  the  longest ;  the  tail  even-rounded 
or  rectilinear.  There  are  many  species  of  the  genus, 
and  they  are  scattered  over  the  world.  There 
are  six  principal  species :  (1)  Corvus  corax,  the 
Raven ;  (2)  C.  corone,  the  Carrion  Crow ;  (3)  C. 
cornix,  the  Hooded  Crow  or  Royston  Crow ;  (4)  C. 
frugilegus,  the  Rook;  (5)  C.  monedula,  the  Jack¬ 
daw  ;  (6)  the  best  known  being  C.  Americanus,  the 
common  Crow  of  this  country,  so  destructive  to  the 
crops.  The  common  crow  of  India  is  C.  splendens. 
[Crow,  Raven,  Rook,  &c.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Representatives  of  the  genus  Corvus 
occur  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

3.  Astron.:  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern 
constellations.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with 
Hydra,  another  of  the  fifteen,  and  figures  as  Hydra 
and  Corvus.  Yet  another,  viz.,  Crater,  the  Cup,  has 
been  superadded,  but  this  is  obsolete. 

*C0T'-\f,  s.  [Fr.  courbeau=&  certain  warlike  in¬ 
strument.  {Cotgrave.))  A  hooked  or  crooked  iron 
used  to  pull  down  buildings  or  walls  in  a  siege. 

“Here  croked  Coruies,  fleeing  brydges  tall, 

Their  scathful  Scorpions,  that  ruynes  the  wall.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  p.  33. 

cor'-y-bant  (pi.  f corybants)  (Eng.),  corybantes 
(Lat.),  s.  [Gr.  korybas,  genit.  korybantos.)  A 
priest  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  in  Phrygia,  whose  rites 
were  accompanied  with  wild  music,  dancing,  &c. 

cor'-^-bant’-I-a§m,  s.  [Eng.  corybant;  i  con¬ 
nective  ;  and  suff.  -asm.) 

Med.:  A  kind  of  frenzy  in  which  the  patient  is 
affected  with  fantastic  visions  and  want  of  sleep. 
{Dunglison.) 

cor-y-ban'-tlc,  *cor-y-ban'-tick,  a.  [Gr.  kory- 

7KTnfifeos= pertaining  to  the  Corybantes.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Corybantes  or  their 
rites. 

2.  Fig.:  Mad,  frenzied,  frantic. 

co-rjf 9’-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corycium  (q.  v  ), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrese. 


boll  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hi.11,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 


corycium 
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corythaix 


CO-ry -5I-u.nl',  s.  [From  Gr.  korus= a  helmet, 
.vhicli  the  flower  somewhat  resembles.  ( Loudon , 
Paxton,  &c.)  Is  it  not  rather  from  korykion, 
dimin.  of  korykos=  a  leathern  sack  or  wallet  for 
provisions?] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Ophreee.  It  has  saccate  p-'ils,  and  the 
lateral  sepals  connate.  Nine  or  ton  species  are 
known,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

♦cor-^-da  -lI-g,,  s.  [Corydalis.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Corydaline  (q.  v.). 
cor-yd’-g,-llne,  tcor-yd-g.-ll'-ng,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
corydalis  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -me,  -in a  (Chem.) .] 
Chem.:  A  weak  organic  base,  C18H19NO4.  Coryd¬ 
aline  occurs  in  the  roots  of  Corydalis  bulbosa,  C. 
fabacea,  and  Aristolochia  cava.  The  root  is  ex¬ 
hausted  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
tho  solution  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  the 
precipitate  dried  and  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
toiution  allowed  to  crystallize.  Corydaline  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at  130°.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  a  rod-brown  resin.  Corydaline 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  form¬ 
ing  a  bitter  solution.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  following  a  dark  orange  solution. 

cor-yd  -3,-llS,  s.  [From  Gr.  korydallis  =  the 
crested  lark,  the  spur  of  which  those  of  the  fumi¬ 
tories  somewhat  rosemble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fumariace®,  tribe 
Fumarie®.  There  are  four  petals,  one  of  them  gib¬ 
bous  and  spurred  at  the  base:  the  ovary  has  many 
ovules ;  the  pod  is  two-valved,  compressed,  many- 
seeded,  the  seeds  with  a  crest.  Corydalis  clavicu- 
lata,  the  White  Climbing  Corydalis,  has  long,  very 
slender,  much-branched  stems,  pinnate  leaves,  the 
petioles  ending  in  tendrils  ;  the  flowers  small,  pale 
yellow,  almost  white.  The  tubers  of  C.  tuberosa 
contain  a  peculiar  alkali  called  Corydaline  (q.  v.). 
C.  bulbosa  has  an  aromatic  tuber  very  bitter,  and 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  astringent  and  acrid. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Birth- 
worts  in  expelling  intestinal  worms  and  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

If  Climbing  Corydalis: 

(1)  Corydalis  claviculata.  [Corydalis.] 

(2)  An  American  name  for  Adlumia.  ( Treas .  of 
Bot.) 

cor-jfl-a'-oe-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  corylus  (q.  v.),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Mastworts.  An  order  of  diclinous  exogens, 
alliance  Quernales.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate,  simple,  exstipulate  leaves,  often 
with  the  veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib  to 
the  margin.  Male  flowers  amentaceous,  with  5  to 
20  stamens ;  female  having  the  ovary  crowned  by 
the  rudimen'-  of  an  adherent  calyx,  seated  within 
.a  coriaceous  involucre  called  a  cupule  ;  ovary  with 
two  or  more  cells ;  ovules  pendulous  or  peltate. 
Among  the  genera  are  Carpinus  (Hornbeam) ,  Cory- 
lus  (Hazel),  Fagus  (Beech),  Castanea  (Chestnut), 
and  Quercus  (Oak).  Found  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  the  tropics  they 
grow  chiefly  on  mountains.  In  1844  Lindley  enu¬ 
merated  eight  genera,  and  estimated  the  species  at 
265. 

cor-jf-loph’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corylophus, 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  pentamerous  beetles.  Type, 
Corylophus. 

c6r-yl'-oph-us,  s.  [Gr.  korys=  a  helmet,  and 
fop/ios=the  Dack  of  the  neck,  ...  a  crest.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
(family  Corylophid®. 

cor'-yl-us,  s.  [Lat.  corylus;  Gr.  korylos,  from 
Jcorys=a  helmet,  the  fruit  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  one.]  • 

1.  Bot. :  The  Hazel-nut.  A  genus  of  trees,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Corylaceae.  The  barren 
flowers  are  in  a  cylindrical  catkin,  tho  scales  3-cleft, 
the  middle  lobe  covering  the  two  side  ones  ;  stamens 
three,  with  one-celled  anthers.  Fertile  flowers  1  or 
2  together,  within  a  minute  involucre  of  2  to  3 
cohering,  lacerated,  hairy  scales,  the  whole  consti¬ 
tuting  a  short  catkin;  stigmas  two,  filiform;  nut 
invested  with  the  enlarged  united  scales  of  the 
involucre.  Corylus  Avellana  is  the  Common  Hazel¬ 
nut  or  Hazel  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceo-botany :  A  species  of  Corylus  is  found  in 
the  Miocene. 

ior  -ymb,  *cor-ym'-bus,  s.  [Lat.  corymbus=  a 
cluster  of  ivy  berries,  or  of  fruit  or  flowers ;  Gr. 
koryir,oos=the  uppermost  point,  head  or  end.] 
Botany : 

*1.  In  Pliny  what  is  now  called  a  capitulum. 
This  is  not  the  corymb  of  modern  botanists. 

“Amongst  the  ancient  botanists,  it  was  used  to  express 
the  bunches  or  clusters  of  berries  of  ivy:  amongst  modern 
botanists,  it  is  used  for  a  compounded  discous  flower, 
whose  seeds  are  not  pappous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  down; 
>uch  are  the  flowers  of  daisies,  and  common  marigold. ”t— 
'iuincy. 


2.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  akin  to  the  raceme  in 
having  stalked  flowers,  but  differing  in  having  the 
lower  pedicels  so 
long  that  their  flow¬ 
ers  are  elevated  to 
the  same  level  as 
those  of  the  upper 
ones.  Examples,  the 
Wallflower,  the 
Elder,  &c. 

tlT  Compound  Cor¬ 
ymb  : 

Bot. :  A  corymb 
the  expansion  of 
which  is  centrifugal 
instead  of  centripe¬ 
tal,  i.  e.,  it  com¬ 
mences  at  the  center 
instead  of  the  cir- 
cumference.  A 
branched  corymb, 
each  of  whose  divis¬ 
ions  is  corymbose, 
is  more  generally  called  a  Fascicle  (q.  v.). 

*cor-ym'-bl-ate,  cor-ym’-bl-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
corymbus,  i  connective,  and  suff.  -ate,  -ated.]  Gar¬ 
nished  with  branches  [bunches  ( ?)  ]  of  berries.  ( J ohn- 
son.) 

cor-ym-blf  -er-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fem.  pi.  of  corym- 
b ife r =b earing  clusters  of  ivy  berries,  from  corymbus 
[Corymb],  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  1789  by  Jussieu  to  the 
sub-order  of  Composite  plants  afterward  called 
Asterace®.  It  is  one  of  three  sub-orders  of  Compos¬ 
ites,  the  others  being  Cynarocephahe  and  Cichora- 
cese. 

cor-ym-blf -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  corymbus=  .  .  . 
a  corymb  ;fero=  to  bear ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  on 
branches.  (Johnson.) 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  corymbs. 

Cor-ym-bI’-te§,  s.  [Lat.  corymbites ;  Gr.  korym- 
bites=a  plant,  Euphorbia  platyphyllos .] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Elaterid®. 

Cor-ym’-b6§e,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  corymbosus,  from 
Lat.  corymbus  [Corymb],  and  suff.  -osus.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  the  inflor¬ 
escence  called  a  corymb,  or  having  a  structure 
resembling  it.  Thus  there  may  be  a  corymbose 
panicle,  and  even  the  branches  in  a  plant  may  be 
corymbose. 

A  Corymbose  raceme : 

Bot. :  A  corymb  elongated  to  a  raceme.  Example, 
the  Candytuft,  Iberis. 

tcor-^m-b6§e'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  corymbose;  -ly.] 
Bot. :  In  a  corymbose  manner, 
fcor-ym  -bous,  a.  [Eng.  corymb;  -oits.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Corymbose  (q.  v.). 
fcor-ym'-bu-lose,  a.  [Dimin.  of  corymbus,  and 
Eng.  suit,  -ose,  from  Lat.  -osws.] 

Bot. :  Having,  containing,  or  consisting  of  a  small 
corymb. 

*Cor-ym  -bq-lous,  a.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  corymbus, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.~\ 

Bot.;  The  same  as  Corymbulose  (q.  v.). 
CO-ry’-ne,  s.  [Gr.  horyne=  a  club.  So  named 
because  the  tentacles  are  sometimes  club-shaped.] 
Zobl. :  A  family  of  marine  Hydroid  Polypes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Corynid®. 

Cor-^-ne  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  korynetes—  a  club-bearer, 
a  mace-bearer.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Cleridae. 
cor-jf-ne  -urn,  s.  [Gr.  koryne=&  club,  and  Lat. 
neut.  suff.  -um.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  coniomycetous  fungals,  growing 
on  dead  twigs.  It  has  dark  naked  spores  radiating 
from  a  receptacle. 

cor-yn-Id,  s.  [Gr.  koryne= a  club,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

Zobl.:  A  member  of  the  order  Corynida  (q.  v.). 

“  More  recently  a  supposed  Corynid  called  Palseocoryne 
has  been  described  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scot¬ 
land.” — Nicholson:  Zool.,  ch.  xii. 

cor-yn  — I-d.9,,  s.  pi.  [Corynid.] 

1.  Zobl.:  An  order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class  Hydro- 
ida.  The  animal  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  single 
polypite ;  or,  if  compound,  then  of  several  poly- 
pites,  united  by  a  common  flesh  or  ccenosarc.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  in  the  form  of  gynophores. 
They  are  sometimes  called  also  Tubularida  or  Pipe 
Corallines. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  occur  fossil  in  various  forma¬ 
tions. 

COr-fn-l’-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coryn(e),  and 
suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  marine  Hydroid  Polypes,  in 
which  the  animals  are  naked  or  have  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  polypidom.  They  are  now  generally 
elevated  into  an  order,  Corynida  (q.  v.). 


cor-fn-ld'-i-g,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  koryne= a  club,  and 
eidos=lorm :  dimin.  of  koryne. ] 

Bot. :  Processes  stuck  into  the  margin  of  the 
germinating  leaf  of  ferns  and  containing  spiral 
threads. 

cor’-jhi-lte,  s.  [Gr.  koryne— a  club,  and  Eng. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  .  ,  ,  . 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  crystallizing  in 
octahedrons,  with  convex  faces  or  globularly.  The 
hardness  is  4‘5-5 ;  the  specific  gravity  5‘1H5 ;  the 
luster  metallic ;  the  color  silvery  white,  or  on  a 
fresh  fracture  steel-gray.  Composition:  Arsenic, 
37'83;  antimony,  13-45  ;  sulphur,  17*19  ;  nickel,  2S"86 ; 
and  iron,  1'98.  Found  in  Carinthia.  (Dana.) 

cor-yn-o-car’-pus,  s.  [Gr.  koryne= a  club,  and 
karpos=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Myrsinace®.  They 
have  entire  smooth  leaves  and  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Now  Zealand.  The 
fruits  of  Corynocarpus  vulgaris  are  used  in  that 
country  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  the  seeds,  unless 
steamed  and  otherwise  treated,  are  poisonous. 

cor'-y-pha,  s.  [Gr.  koryphe— the  top,  because 
the  leaves  are  only  at  the  summit  of  the  tree.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  jialms,  the  type  of  the  tribe  Cory- 
phe®  (q.  v.).  They  have  fan-shaped  leaves,  perfect 
flowers  on  branching  bracteate  spikes,  three  petals, 
six  stamens,  and  a  one-seed  berried  fruit.  About  five 
species  are  known,  all  from  tropical  Asia.  Corypha 
umbra  culifera  is  the  Talipot-tree.  [Talipot.] 
cor-f-phse -na,  s.  [Gr.  koryphaina=  a  fish,  the 
same  as  hippour6s=horse-tail,  i.  e.,  the  Coryphcena 
hippuris,  described  below. 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scomberidre,  or  by  some  it  is 
made  the  type  of  a  family  Coryphrenid®  (q.  v.). 
The  head  is  greatly  elevated,  and  the  palate  and 
jaws  both  furnished  with  teeth.  Coryphcena  hip¬ 
puris  and  several  other  species  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean 
and  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of 
the  Atlantic. 

They  pursue 
the  flying  fish. 

The  first-men¬ 
tioned  species 
is  one  of  the  ,  TJ. 

two  animals  Coryph®na  Hippuris. 

called  the  Dolphin.  It  has  beautiful  metallic  tints, 
looking  golden  while  in  the  water.  It  is  about  five 
feet  long. 

eor-^-phae'-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coryphcena 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -idee.]  _ 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes.  They  have 
a  dorsal  fin  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back ;  the  ventral  fins  are  small  or  wanting ;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  generally  high.  All  the 
species  are  marine.  [Coryphadna.] 
cor-y-phe'-se,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coryph(a),  and 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Palms,  of  which  the  type  is  Cory¬ 
pha.  It  is  divided  into  two  families,  Sabalid®  and 
Phoenicidw. 

cor-y-phee’,  s.  [Fr.]  A  ballet-dancer.  [Cory- 

PHEUS.] 

cor-y-phe -us,  cor-y-phse  -us,  s.  [Gr.  kory- 
phaios=(a.)  at  the  top  or  head,  (s.)  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Attic  drama  ;  koryphe=a  head.] 
1.  Lit.:  A  chief  of  a  theatrical  chorus  or  company. 
*2.  Fig. :  The  leader  of  any  party, 
co-ryph-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  choryphe— a  point,  and 
odous,  genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  ungulate  mammals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Coryphodontid®.  The 
genus  was  founded  by  Prof.  Owen  on  fragmentary 
materials.  He  showed  its  resemblance  to  the 
Tapirs.  From  the  ampler  remains  obtained  in  this 
country.  Marsh  has  proved  that  there  were  five 
toes.  This  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  genus 
from  the  Tapirid®.  Found  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

co-r^ph-6-don’-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cory- 
phodon  (genit.  coryphodontis),  and  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  ungulate  mammals.  Only 
known  genus,  Coryphodon  (q.  v.). 
co-rys'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  koi~ystes=  a  warrior.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Brachyurous  (Short-tailed) 
Crustaceans.  The  chel®  (i.  e.,  the  anterior  feet) 
are,  in  the  males,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body ;  in 
the  females,  they  are  not  remarkably  long. 

co  rys  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corystes  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoblogy :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustaceans. 
Type  Corystes  (q.v.). 

COr-y-tha’-lx,  s.  [Gr.  korythaix= a  helmet  shak¬ 
ing  with  waving  plume :  korys ,  a  helmet,  and  aisso 
=to  move  quickly,  to  dart.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Musophagid®. 
It  contains  the  Touracos.  They  are  African  birds 
with  a  green  body,  and  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail  violet  or  red. 


Corymb,  Elder  Tree. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

.or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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CO-ry'-za,  s,  [Lat.  coryza;  Gr.  koryza,  from 
fcorse=the  side  of  the  head.] 

Med. :  A  “  cold  in  the  head,”  with  running  at  the 
nose,  defluxion  of  phlegm,  &c. 

COS  (l),fcOSS,s.  [Mahratta,  Ac.]  A  measure  of 
distance  in  India,  averaging  about  two  English 
’miles.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

Cos  (2 ),s.  The  name  of  an  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  belonging  to  Turkey. 

cos-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.:  A  curly  variety  of  lettuce  introduced  from 
the  island  of  Cos. 

*COS  (3),  *cosse,  *kosse,  s.  [A.  S.  cos.]  A  kiss* 
an  embrace.  [Kiss.] 

“A  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth.” 

Lyric  Poems,  p.  92. 

COS'-al-lte,  s.  [Named  from  Cosala,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Sinaloa,  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  soft  and  brittle  mineral  of  a  metallic 
luster  and  a  lead-gray  color,  consisting  of  sulphur 
16T0,  bismuth  42-25,  and  load  41-65. 


♦cosche  (1),  *cosh,  s.  [Cosshe.] 

♦cosche  (2),  s.  [Fr.  cocite.]  A  coach. 

COS-§in -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  koskinion,  dimin.  of  kos- 
kinon—a  sieve.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Menispermaceae. 
An  infusion  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  Coscinium  in- 
dicum  is  regarded  as  furnishing  an  excellent 
stomachic.  C.  fenestratum  is  used  in  Ceylon  as  a 
tonic  and  diuretic.  It  is  called  Weni-vel. 


COSHjIn-o-dls-Cus,  s.  [Gr.  koskinon—  a  sieve, 
and  diskos=a  quoit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  with  free  frustules 
and  areolar  valves,  beautiful  to  the  view.  About 
forty-one  species  are  known.  Some  are  fossil  in 
Virginia,  Bermuda,  &c.,  in  recent  rocks. 

cos-9In-6-ma.11  -§f ,  *  cos-kin-o-man'-gy,  s. 

[Gr.  koskinon=a  sieve,  and  man/et'a= prophecy, 
divination.]  A  kind  of  divination  effected  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  wnicn  was  either  suspended  or  fixed  on 
the  point  of  o.  pair  of  shears.  The  diviner  then 
uttered  a  certain  formula,  and  repeated  the  names 
of  any  persons  suspected  of  a  crime.  If  the  sieve 
moved  at  the  mention  of  any  name,  that  person  was 
considered  as  guilty. 

♦cose,  coiss,  *COSS,  *COyse,  v.t.  [Perhaps  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  choose  (q.  v.).]  To  exchange,  to  give  or 
take  in  barter. 

“  The  traist  Alethes 

With  him  hes  helmes  cosit,  and  gaif  him  his.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  288.  33. 


CO-se-cg.nt,  s.  [Eng.  co,  a  contraction  for  com¬ 
plement  first  introduced  by  Gunter,  and  secant 
(q.  v.).] 

Geom. :  The  secant 
of  the  complement  of 
an  arc  or  angle — i.  e., 
the  secant  of  the  arc 
or  angle  necessary  to 
make  the  cosecant  the 
other  one  up  to  90°. 

Let  A  C  be  a  quadrant, 
then  the  arcs  A  E  and 
E  c  are  complements 
of  each  other;  so  also 
are  the  angles  Abe 
and  e  b  c.  Let  c  d  be 
a  tangent  to  the  quad¬ 
rant  or  the  circle  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  Oosecant. 

part,  then  B  d  is  the 

secant  of  the  arc  E  c  or  the  angle  E  b  c,  and  the 
cosecant  of  the  arc  E  A  or  the  angle  eba. 


CO-seI§'-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  co=together,  and  Gr. 
seismos=an  earthquake.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  line  described 
under  B. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  line  in  which  a  “wave  shell” 
reaches  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  ( Rossiter .) 
[Seismology.] 

co-sen ’-tl-ent  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Pref.  co—cum— 
with,  together,  and  Eng.  sentient  (q.  v.).]  Perceiv¬ 
ing  with  or  together. 

♦coseri,  s.  [Scotch  coiss,  cose = to  bargain,  and 
suff.  -ri=-ry.]  Bargaining,  traffic. 

“  To  carpe  of  coseri,  whene  captyfis  ere  takyne.” 

Morte  Arthure,  1,582. 


CO'-gejf,  C0’-§^,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Snug,  comfortable,  warm. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  padded  covering  for  a  teapot,  put 
over  it  to  retain  the  heat. 

♦cosh,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [Cosey.] 

1.  Snug,  comfortable. 

2.  Intimate,  well  acquainted. 


cosh’-er,  v.  t.  [Ir.  cosair— a  feast,  a  banquet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  treat  kindly;  to  welcome,  to 
make  comfortable. 

“  Such  a  worthy  guest  to  cosher." 

Irish  Hudibras.  (Nares.) 

2.  Old  Irish  Feudal  Law:  To  levy  certain  taxes 
on ;  to  demand  coshering  from. 

cosh’-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  cosher;  -er .]  One  who 
practiced  coshering. 

“  .  .  .  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  good  Irish  families.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

cosh-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cosheb,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Old  Irish  Feudal  Law:  A  custom  whereby  the 
lord  was  entitled  to  exact  from  his  tenant  food  and 
lodging  for  himself  and  his  followers  at  the  tenant’s 
house.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  practice  of 
coshering,  to  which  the  political  circumstances  of 
Ireland  from  time  to  time  gave  an  unhappy  stimu¬ 
lus,  that  the  word  Tory  arose.  [Toby.] 

“.  .  .  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

♦cosh'-ly,  adv.  [Scotch  cosh,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ly.] 
Snugly,  comfortably,  cosily. 

♦co'-§I-er,  *c6'-zi-er,  s.  [Fr.  coudre  (pa.  par. 
cousu=to  patch,  to  sew:  Lat.  cob= cwm = with , 
together,  and  suo= to  sew.]  A  botcher,  a  patcher,  a 
cobbler. 

“ .  .  .  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers’  catches  .  .  .” — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

cd-slg-nif  -I-ca-tive,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  significative  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  or  meaning.  ( Cockeram .) 

co-sig'-nl-ta-ry,  co-sig'-ni-tor-jr,  a.&s.  [Lat. 
pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  signitory  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Signing  any  document,  especially  a 
treaty,  in  conjunction  with  another. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  signs  any  document,  espe¬ 
cially  a  treaty,  in  conjunction  with  others. 

co'-§I-ly,  *co -§ie-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cosy;  - ly.] 
Snugly,  comfortably. 

“Cantly  and  cosiely  I  lie.” — Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  74. 

♦cosin,  *cosyn,  s.  &  a.  [Cousin.] 

*co§'-in-age,  *cos -en-age,  *cos-yn-age  (age 
asig),s.  [Fr.  cousi nage= kindred.]  [Cousin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Kindred,  relationship. 

“  Not  for  no  cosynage  ne  alliaunce.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,550. 

2.  Relations,  connections. 

“  Alle  hys  bretheren,  and  al  his  cosynage.” — Wycliffe: 
Exod.  i.  6. 

3.  A  nation,  race,  or  family. 

“  In  thee  shal  be  blissyd  alle  cosynages  of  the  erthe.” 
— Wycliffe:  Genesis  xii.  3. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Kindred  or  relationship  by  blood. 

2.  Deceit,  fraud ;  that  kind  of  circumvention  and 
wrong,  which  has  no  other  specific  name.  ( Bouvier .) 

CO -sine,  s.  [Eng.  CO,  a  contraction  for  comple¬ 
ment,  and  sine.’] 

Geom. :  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or 
angle.  Let  A  E  D  be  a  quadrant,  divided  into  the 
two  arcs  A  e  and  E  D, 
which  are  complements 
of  each  other  jthenE  c, 
which  is  the  sine  c  1  the 
arc  e  d,  is  the  cosine  of 
A  e.  E  C  is  the  sine  also 
of  the  angle  EBC,  and 
the  cosine  of  A  b  e. 

Tf  Law  of  the  cosine : 

Physics :  The  law  that 
the  intensity  of  oblique 
rays  is  proportional  to 
the  cosine  of  the  angle 
which  these  rays  form 
with  the  normal  to  the 
surface.  MM.  Desains 
and  De  la  Provostaye 
have  shown  that  it  is  true  only  within  very  narrow 
limits  —  viz.,  only  with  bodies  like  lampblack, 
destitute  of  reflecting  power.  ( Ganot .) 

][  The  law  of  the  cosine  cannot,  therefore,  be 
rendered  available  exactly  to  measure  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  for  each  degree 
that  the  sun  declines.  As  stated,  the  law  is  true 
only  of  bodies  destitute  of  reflective  power  where 
the  solar  rays  are  not. 


CO§-mar  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  kosmarion,  dimin.  of 
kosmos.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiace®.  It  has  single  cells, 
constructed  in  the  middle.  Rabenhorst  describes 
seventy-seven  species.  ( Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

co§-met'-ic,  *co§-met'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cos- 
m&tique,  from  Gr.  kosmetikos= skilled  in  decoration, 
from  kosmeo— to  decorate,  to  adorn:  kosmos— order, 
beauty.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Skilled  in  dressing  or  adorning  the  hair, 
skin,  &c. 

“  One  of  this  useful  profession  [a  barber],  this  order  of 
cosmetic  philosophers.” — Tatler,  No.  34. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  the  dressing  or  adorn¬ 
ing  the  hair,  skin,  &c. 

“  I  was  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed  through 
the  cosmetic  discipline.” — Johnson  ■  Rambler,  No.  130. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  Any  preparation  used  to  make  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  skin  soft,  clear,  and  white ;  an  artificial 
help  to  beautify  the  complexion. 

IT  Many  cosmetics,  though  improving  the  com¬ 
plexion  for  the  moment,  injure  it  at  last.  The  best 
of  them  is  a  poor  substitute  for  that  beauty  which 
fresh  air,  exercise,  temperance,  regularity  of  habits, 
and  contentment  tend  to  produce. 

“The  oil  of  the  cashew  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
ladies  to  remove  freckles  and  sun-burning.” — Granger: 
The  Sugar-Cane,  137  (Note). 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  will  preserve  the  clear¬ 
ness,  openness,  or  frankness  of  the  countenance. 

“  No  better  cosmetics  than  a  severe  temperance  and 
purity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious  temper  and 
calmness  of  spirit  .  .  .” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

c6§-met'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  cosmetic ;  - al .]  Used 
for  beautifying,  adorning,  or  improving. 

“ .  .  .  the  cosmetical  (but  to  my  aims  truly  vital) 
parts  of  it.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  77. 

co§'-mI-a,  s.  [Gr.  kosimos  =  well  ordered-;  from 
kosmos = order.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cosmidae  (q.  v.).  Cosmia  trapezina  is  a 
grayish  ocherous  or  reddish  ocherous  moth,  abund¬ 
ant  everywhere.  The  larva  is  fond  of  other  cater¬ 
pillars.  ( Stainton .) 

c6|'-mlc,  co§'-mic-al,  a.  [Gr.  kosmikos=ot  the 
world  or  universe,  from  kosmos  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  the  universe,  or  to  the 
laws  through  which  its  beautiful  order  is  main¬ 
tained. 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  Pertaining  to  this  earth. 

( b )  Pertaining  to  the  solar  system  of  which  it 
constitutes  a  part. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Beautifully  ordered. 

(2)  Requiring  for  its  development  a  great  space 
of  time. 

II.  Astron.:  Rising  or  setting  with  the  sun,  as 
opposed  to  achronical. 

If  Cosmic  speed: 

Astron. :  Speed  like  that  of  the  planets,  meteors, 
or  such  other  heavenly  bodies  ( Ogilvie ,  ed.  by 
Annandale.) 

co§’-mIc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cosmical ;  -ly.'] 

Astron. :  With  the  sun ;  not  achronically.  (Used 
of  a  star  which  rises  or  sets  with  the  sun.) 

C0§  -mi-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cosmia,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  sub-section  Noctuina. 
The  wings  are  of  moderate  size  ;  the  antenn®  gen¬ 
erally  simple  ;  the  abdomen  smooth,  slender  in  the 
male ;  anterior  wings  rather  pointed  at  the  tip ; 
wings  in  repose  forming  a  very  inclined  roof ;  larva 
elongate,  bright  colored,  rather  flattened  beneath; 
living  between  the  united  leaves  of  trees.  Genera, 
Cosmia  and  Tethea.  (Stainton.) 

*C0§  -m6-crat,  s.  [Gr.  fcosmo,s= the  world,  and 
krateo= to  rule,  to  govern.]  A  prince  of  this  world. 

“  You  will  not  think,  great  cosmocrat  .  .  .” 

Southey:  The  Devil’s  Walk. 

cog-mog  -on-al,  a.  [Gr.  kosmogonos= creating 
the  world,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.]  Relating  to 
cosmogony,  relating  to  the  commencement  of  the 
world ;  cosmogonical. 

co§-m6-gon-Ic,  co§-md-gon'-Ic-9.1,  a.  [Gr. 
kosmogonos= creating  the  world.]  Relating  to  cos¬ 
mogony  (q.  v.). 

CO§-mog'-6n-Ist,  s.  [Ger.  kosmogonist,  from  Gr. 
kosmoqonia.]  [Cosmogony.]  One  who  speculates 
on  the  origin  of  the  world. 

“  .  .  .  .  cosmogonists  were  not  at  all  restricted,  in 
building  their  systems,  to  the  agency  of  known  causes.” — 
Lyell:  Princip.  ofGeol.,  ch.  iii. 


bdil,  boy;  po&t,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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Co?-mog'-6n-$r,  s.  [Fr.  cosmogonie;  Sp.  &  Port. 
Cosmogonia ,  all  from  Gr.  kosmogonia=the  creation 
or  origin  of  the  world:  kosmo s=order,  .  .  .  the 
world  [Cosmos],  and  powos=that  which  is  begotten, 
a  child,  ...  a  begetting;  gignomai=to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  to  become ;  root  geno  or  gen,  Sans.  gctn.]  The 
origin  or  creation  of  the  world ;  an  investigation  or 
dissertation  regarding  it. 

IT  Cosmogony  and  geology,  though  having  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  are  still  distinct,  cosmogony 
inquiring  into  the  first  origin  of  things,  and  geology 
commencing  at  a  period  when,  that  origin  having 
taken  place,  successive  events  in  the  earth’s  history 
began  to  leave  behind  them  memorials  from  which 
their  character  might  be  more  or  less  clearly  rea¬ 
soned  out.  Various  epochs  may  be  traced  in  its 
history. 

(1)  Ancient  Cosmogony  Unmodified  by  the  Bible: 
The  subject  more  or  less  occupied  speculative  minds 
in  most  ancient  countries,  and  a  work  formally 
named  Kosmogonia  was  published  by  a  Greek  poet 
and  philosopher,  Parmenides,  believed  to  have 
written  about  503  B.  C.  A  prevalent  opinion  among 
the  most  ancient  theologians — Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
Greek,  and  Roman- -was  that  the  world  was  created 
by  the  Supreme  Being.  Various  philosophers,  on 
the.  contrary,  whose  attachment  to  the  creed  of 
their  respective  countries  was  but  nominal,  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The  acceptance  of 
this  latter  tenet  did  not  necessarily  exclude  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being.  Thus,  Plato  held  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and 
that  matter  was  eternal.  Though  not  created  by 
the  Supreme  Being,  He  operated  on  it  and  fashioned 
it  according  to  His  will.  Successive  creations  and 
catastrophes  of  the  world  were  held  to  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  its  ultimate  destruction  or  renovation 
by  fire  was  also  expected. 

(2)  Jewish  db  Christian  Cosmogony:  The  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  matter  disappeared  wherever  the 
new  phase  of  belief  arose,  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  precise :  “  In  the  beginn'  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth”  (Gen.  1). 
See  also  the  whole  of  Gen.  i.,  with  Exod.  xx.  1±. 

(3)  Jewish  and  Christian  Cosmogony  Blended  with 
Independent  Speculation :  While  geology  was  in  its 
infancy,  it  gave  its  strength  to  cosmogonical  in¬ 
quiry,  with  the  result  of  generating  controversies 
which  continued  century  after  century.  They  were 
terminated,  not  by  the  settlement  of  the  question 
in  dispute,  but  by  the  wise  resolve  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  or  at  least  of  the  higher  minds  among  them, 
to  confine  their  inquiries,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
geological  facts,  and  reconstruct,  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  before 
speculating  as  to  its  origin.  Metaphysicians  like 
Kant  took  up  the  abandoned  field,  but  without 
notable  result. 

(4)  Semi-scientific  Cosmogony:  Geologists  have 
shown  some  tendency  to  return  to  cosmological 
speculation,  with  the  aid  of  the  vastly  increased 
number  of  facts  which  the  investigations  of  the  last 
half  century  have  accumulated.  The  revival  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place  was  a  return  to  cos¬ 
mogonical  speculation.  [Nebulae,  hypothesis.] 
The  efforts  made  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  Prof. 
Tait,  and  others,  to  ascertain  by  a  study  of  the  sun 
what  fund  of  bygone  time  geologists  have  at  their 
disposal  to  draw  upon,  also  fall  within  the  province 
of  cosmogony. 

CO§-mog'-raph-er,  s.  [Gr.  kosmographos  [Cos- 
mogeaphic],  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  One  who  describes 
the  broader  features  of  the  world  without  descend¬ 
ing  to  details ;  one  who  studies  or  writes  on  cos¬ 
mography  (q.  v.). 

co§-mo-graph'-Ic,  co§-mo-graph  -lc-al,  a. 
[Fr.  cosmographique,  from  Gr.  kosmographos=  de¬ 
scribing  the  world,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic,  - ical. ]  De¬ 
scribing  the  world ;  pertaining  to  cosmography. 

co§-m6-graph’-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cosmograph- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  cosmographical  manner  ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  tending  to  describe  the  world. 

CO§-mog  -raph-y,  s.  [Fr.  cosmographie,  from 
Gr.  Jcosmographia  =  a  description  of  the  world: 
kosmos=order,  .  .  .  the  world  or  universe,  and 
graphe  =  delineation,  description.]  A  description 
of  the  system  of  the  universe,  or  of  this  world,  with¬ 
out  descending  to  details  except  as  these  illustrate 
general  principles.  Thus  a  statement  as  to  the 
uniform  angle  or  direction  at  which  the  pole  of  the 
earth  is  slanted  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  ought  to 
be  stated  under  cosmography,  since  it  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  fact  on  which  the  alternation  of  the  seasons 
depends ;  but  that  Ceylon  is  an  island  at  the  south¬ 
ern  apex  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  a  mere  detail 
properly  relegated  to  geography.  When,  again, 
the  causes  of  the  appearances  described  under  cos¬ 
mography  are  investigated,  the  science  becomes 
Cosmology  (q.  v.).  These  distinctions  have  often 
been  ignored  by  writers  on  “  cosmography,”  whose 
works  in  some  cases  have  differed  little  from  trea¬ 
tises  on  geography. 
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CO§'-mo-labe,  s.  [Gr.  fcosmos=the  world,  and 

lab,  the  root  of  lambano— to  take.] 

Astron.:  An  instrument  for  taking  the  angles  be¬ 
tween  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  height.  It  was 
called  also  a  Pantacosm,  and  was  nearly  the  same 
as  the  Astrolabe. 

cos'-mo-langue,  s.  [Gr.  cosmos= the  world,  and 
Eng.  language.  World-language.] 

A  proposed  universal  language,  containing  only 
two  hundred  words,  founded  on  the  diatonic  scale. 
As  a  basic  principle,  it  aims  to  strip  human  speech 
of  its  myriad  superfluities,  retaining  only  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  clearness 
and  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  thought.  It  is 
suggested  as  a  basis  of  solution  for  the  great  prob¬ 
lem— which  Volapuk  failed  to  solve— of  a  universal 
or  international  language — a  language  that  shall 
meet  the  ideal  of  being  easily  attainable,  having 
but  few  sounds,  and  only  those  common  to  every 
human  tongue,  and  with  a  written  form  that  shall 
be  already  familiar  to  every  civilized  race  on  earth. 
The  idea  originated  in  Italy. 

c6§-mol  -jji-try,  s.  [Gr.  kosmos= the  world,  and 
latreia=:{l)  the  state  of  a  hired  workman,  service, 
servitude,  (2)  divine  worship  ;  latreuo=to  work  for 
hire  or  pay;  latris=  a  workman  for  hire,  a  hired 
servant.]  The  worship  of  the  world.  In  some  cases 
it  might  rest  on  a  foundation  of  pantheistic  belief. 

COS ’-mo-line,  s.  [Eng.  cosm(etic) ;  -ol ;  -ine.]  A 
commercial  name  for  petrolatum,  a  jelly-like 
preparaiion  obtained  from  the  residuum  of  petrol¬ 
eum,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  an 
emollient  ano  as  a  basis  for  ointments.  Also  called 

f  etroleum  jelly,  petroleum  ointment,  vaseline,  etc. 
Vaseline.] 

co§-m6-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  cosmolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Relating  to  cosmology  (q.  v.). 

c6§-moT-o-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  cosmolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  cosmology. 

CO§-mol  -o-gy,  s.  [Fr.  cosmologie;  Gr .  kosmolo- 
gia  ( Littr6 ,  not  in  Liddell  &  Scott) :  kosmos=the 
world,  and  logos=.  .  .  a  discourse.]  The  science 
which  investigates  the  causes  by  which  the  beauti¬ 
ful  order  of  the  universe,  the  solar  system,  or  the 
earth  has  been  produced,  as  distinct  from  Cosmog¬ 
raphy  and  Cosmogony  (q.  v.).  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considers  Cosmology  and  Cosmogony  identical,  and 
they  are  at  least  closely  akin.  If  cosmology  investi¬ 
gates  the  secondary  causes  by  which  the  present 
order  of  the  universe  is  maintained,  and  those,  as 
there  is  evidence  to  show,  have  been  operative  for 
at  least  an  indefinite  period  during  the  past,  a  study 
of  these  causes  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  study  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  genesis  of  the  world  took 
place. 

“  Cosmogony,  Cosmology.  Words  synonymous  ir  mean¬ 
ing,  applied  to  speculations  respecting  the  first  origin  or 
mode  of  creation  of  the  earth  .  .  .” — Lyell:  Princip.  of 
Geol.;  Glossary. 

CO§-mom  -et-ry,  s.  [Gr.  kosmos= the  world,  and 
metron=a  measure.]  The  science  which  measures 
the  world.  But  as  the  world  in  the  sense  of  the 
universe  is  limitless,  and  therefore  unmeasurable, 
it  must  be  the  earth,  the  solar  system,  or  the  known 
parts  of  the  universe  which  alone  can  be  measured 
or  estimated. 

co§-mo-plas  -tic,  *cos-m6-plas’-tIck,  a.  [Gr. 

kosmos= the  world,  and  Eng.  plastic .]  Pertaining 
to  a  plastic,  spermatic,  or  formative  principle 
alleged  to  be  operative  in  the  universe ;  or  holding 
the  metaphysical  or  cosmological  tenet  that  such  a 
principle  was  at  work. 

cofj-mo-pol'-I-tan,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kosmos=the 
world ;  polites= a  citizen ;  and  Eng.  suff,  -an.]  [Cos¬ 
mopolite.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  free 
from  any  national  prejudices ;  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  cosmopolite. 

2.  Common  to  all  the  world ;  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  country  or  race  ;  universally  spread. 

“  The  Cheiroptera  are  cosmopolitan.” — Prof.  Owen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cosmopolite ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

2.  A  worldling;  one  who  cares  for  no  country  but 
only  for  himself. 

CO§-mo-p5r-I-tjin-i§ni,  s.  [Eng.  cosmopolitan; 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  cosmopolitan ;  cosmo¬ 
politism. 

“ .  .  .  some  Englishmen,  not  wholly  given  over  to 
that  vice  of  cosmopoLitanism  .  .  .” — London  Times. 

co§-mop  -ol-ite  (Eng.),  *cos-m6-p6  -ll-te§, 
(Gr.),  s.  [Gr.  kosmopolites=&  citizen  of  the  world: 
fcos'»(os=tlie  world,  and  polites= a  citizen.]  A  citizen 
of  the  world ;  one  who  is  cosmopolitan  in  feelings 
and  character,  being  free  from  any  national  preju¬ 
dices  ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


CO§-mb-p6-llt  -ic-3,1,  a.  [Gr.  kosmos=theworld, 

and  Eng.  political  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  cosmopolite ;  cosmopolitan. 

“  .  .  .  to  meditate  of  the  cosmopolitical  government 

thereof.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  6. 

tco§-mop'-o-lit-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  cosmopolite ); 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  a  cosmopolite;  the 
character  of  a  cosmopolite  ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  cosmopolitanism. 

“  Indulgent  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  loving  it, 
but  not  with  German  cosmopolitism.” — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Patronage,  ch.  xiv.  (Davies.) 

C0§-m6-ra'-mjl,  s.  [Gr.  kosmos— the  world,  and 
horama= that  which  is  seen,  a  view;  hor ad = seen.] 
A  series  or  collection  of  views  of  various  parts  of 
the  world,  laid  horizontally  upon  a  semi-circular 
table,  and  reflected  by  diagonal  mirrors  to  the 
lenses  at  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  succes¬ 
sively  applied.  The  pictures  are  illuminated  by 
hidden  lamps. 

“The  temples  and  saloons,  and  co^morcimas  .  •  — 

Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz ;  Vauxhall. 

CO§-m6-ram'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Mod.  Gr.,  &c.,  cosmo- 
ram(a),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  cosmorama  (q.  v.). 

CO§  -mos,  s.  [Gr.  =  (l)  order,  (2)  an  ornament, 
(3)  a  ruler,  (4)  the  world  or  universe  from  its  per¬ 
fect  order  and  arrangement,  as  opposed  to  chaos. 
Probably  from  komeo=to  take  care  of,  to  attend  to.] 

1.  Ancient  Phil. :  The  term  kosmos  in.  the  fourth 
sense  [Etym.]  appears  first  in  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras.  His  followers  Philolaos,  Callicrat- 
idas,  and  others  adopted  the  word,  as  did  the 
philosophic  poets  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and 
Empedocles.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  natural 
philosophers,  with  whom  it  became  a  current  word. 
The  Stoics  used  it  for  the  anima  mundi  or  soul  of 
the  world.  With  regard  to  extent  it  had  several 
senses :  (1)  the  earth,  (2)  the  firmament,  (3)  the 
region  in  which  the  stars  are  fixed  or  apparently 
move ;  in  the  Alexandrian  Greek,  the  known  world. 

( Liddell  dt  Scott.) 

2.  Modern  Science :  The  universe,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  may  be  known  by  man.  It  is  a  sublime  word, 
and  useful  when  one  competent  for  the  task — if  any 
man  really  is  competent — attempts  to  sum  up  what 
is  known,  not  of  the  earth  merely,  but  of  the  solar 
system  and  the  limitless  expanse  m  which  are  the 
fixed  stars.  Thus  a  celebrated  book  in  which  the 
great  naturalist  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his 
old  age  massed  together  his  stores  of  knowledge  of 
nature,  was  called  “  Humboldt’s  Cosmos.” 

co§'-mo-sphere,  s.  [Gr.  kosmos=  .  .  .  the 
world,  and  sp7i.aira= a  ball.] 

Astronomical  Instrument :  An  instrument  for  rep¬ 
resenting,  though  of  necessity  very  imperfectly,  the 
relative  position  of  this  earth  with  regard  to  the 
stellar  ‘  ‘  firmament.”  For  the  earth  stands  a  terres¬ 
trial  globe,  for  the  stellar  “vault”  a  hollow  glass 
sphere,  within  which  the  before-mentioned  globe  is 
placed.  But  the  firmament  or  vault  is  an  infinite 
expanse  between  which  and  the  diminutive  earth 
there  is  absolute  incommensurability. 

CO§-m6-thet'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kosmothetes=regulatoT 
of  the  world :  kosmos=  .  .  .  the  world ;  thetes= 
one  who  places;  tithemi— to  place;  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.] 

Metaph.  (Of  persons) :  Believing  in  the  existence 
of  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  denying  that  the 
external  world  has  any  existence  except  in  our  own 
mental  conception.  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.) 

fco-so  -ve-reign,  (g  silent),  s.  [Pref.  co=con, 
and  Eng. sovereign  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  sovereign ;  one 
reigning  jointly  with  another;  a  king  or  queen 
consort. 

“  Sophia  .  .  .  was  joined  with  them  as  regent,  under 
the  title  of  co-sovereign.” — Brougham. 

COSS(l),s.  [Ital.  cosa=  a  thing.]  Only  used  in 
the  phrase  rule  of  coss,  an  old  term  for  algebra. 
(Digby.)  [Cossic.] 

coss  (2),  s.  A  Hindoo  measure  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

Cos'-sack,  s.  [Russ,  kosak;  Turk.  kazak=a 
robber.]  One  of  a  race  of  people  now  forming  part 
of  Russia,  and  living  in  the  south  of  that  empire, 
about  the  river  Don,  &c.  They  form  an  important 
element  in  the  Russian  army,  being  used  as  light 
cavalry  on  account  of  their  exceeding  skill  in  horse¬ 
manship. 

cos'-sas,  s.  pi.  [Native  East  Indian  word.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  plain  Indian  muslin, 
cos -set,  s.  &  a.  [Perhaps  from  Ital.  casiccio 
cassiccio= a  tame  lamb  bred  up  by  hand  in  a  house, 
from  casa—  a  cottage.  ( Florio .)]  [Cosh.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand ;  a  pet  lamb. 

“I  shall  give  thee  yon  cosset  for  thy  payne.” 

Spenser:  Shepheard’s  Calender;  Nov. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


cosset 
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costerd 


2.  Fig.  :t  A  pet  of  any  kind ;  a  spoiled  child. 

“I  am  for  the  cosset,  his  charge.” — Ben  Jonson  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Brought  up  by  hand ;  petted. 

“The  cosset  lamb  is  learned  to  butt.” — Bretons  Fan- 
tastics.  (Davies.) 

cos -set,  u.  i.  [Cosset,  s.]  To  nurse,  to  pamper, 
to  fondle,  to  pet. 

“  I  have  been  cosseting  this  little  beast  up.” — II.  Kings¬ 
ley:  6.  Hamlyn,  ch.  xxvi.  (Davies.) 

♦cosshe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cottage,  a  little 
house,  a  cot. 

“Coote,  lytylle  howse  (cosh  K.,  cosche  H.,  cosshe  P.).” — 
0 rompt .  Parv. 

*COS  -SIC,  *COS'-sic-al,  a.  [Eng.  coss  (2),  s. ;  -ic, 
ical.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  algebra ; 
algebraical. 

“The  art  of  numbers  cossical.” — Digby. 
*cos'-smg,  s.  [Cose.]  Bargaining,  exchange, 
traffic. 

*coss-nent,  *cos-nent,  a.  &s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

I.  As  adj. :  Without  food  or  wages. 

“I  dinna — wish  you  to  work  cosnent  wark,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  meat  or  wage.” — Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  169. 

II.  As  subst.:  Work  for  which  wages  are  paid 
with  victuals. 

cos-so-nus,  s.  [FromLat.  cossus  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Fr. 
cosson;  Sp.  gusano— a  worm.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Curculionidse 
or  Weevils.  They  have  short  somewhat  thick  elytra, 
with  a  large  oval  club,  a  rather  long  rostrum,  thick¬ 
ened  at  the  apex,  and  elongate  elytra.  Cossonus 
linearis  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  is 
black  or  brown  in  color,  with  punctate  striate  elytra. 
It  is  found  in  Boleti  and  trees.  At  least  sixteen 
other  species  are  known. 

COS'-SUS,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  larva,  found  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of 
the  stag-beetle,  Lucanus  cervus.  This  is  not  the  mod¬ 
ern  genus  Cossus.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  fam¬ 
ily  Hepialid®  or  Ghost-moths.  They  have  long 
slender  half  serrate  antennae,  a  small  head,  and  the 
upper  wings  longer  than  the  lower  ones.  The  larvae 
feed  on  wood,  the  pupa  is  inclosed  in  a  cocoon. 
Cossus  ligniperda  is  the  Goat-moth,  so  called  because 
its  larvae  emit  a  disagreeable  smell,  as  the  goat 
does.  It  is  a  large  moth,  the  expansion  of  its  wings 
being  about  3  in.  to  314  in. ;  the  upper  pair  gray 
mottled  with  white,  and  having  moreover  black 
bands;  the  lower  ones  brownish  ash;  the  body 
brownish  gray,  with  silvery  lines.  The  ground  color 
of  the  larva  is  yellow ;  it  is  pink  above,  with  the 
head  and  the  first  segment  of  the  body  black.  It 
takes  three  years  to  come  to  maturity.  It  feeds  on 
old  pollard  willow-trees,  as  well  as  on  the  poplar, 
the  oak,  and  the  aspen. 

cos  -syph-iis,  s.  [Gr.  kossyphos=(l)  a  singing- 
bird,  like  our  blackbird,  (2)  a  sea-fish,  (3)  a  breed  of 
poultry.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  section  Heteromera, 
sub-section  Taxicomes.  The  sides  of  the  thorax 
and  elytra  are  flattened.  They  are  found  in  the 
6outh  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

*COSt  (1),  *COOSte,  s.  [Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  costa, 
from  Lat.  costus.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.:  Tanacetum  Balsamita.  [Cost- 
mary.  See  also  Ale-cost  and  Coast.] 

“  Cooste  herbe.  Costas." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*^[  English  cost: 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  Tanacetum  vulgare. 
{Britten  <&  Holland.) 

cost  (2),  *coste  (1),  *coust,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cost,  const; 
Ger.,  Dut.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  fcosf;Sp.  costo,  costa;  ltal. 
c osto;  O.  H.  Ger.  chosta .]  [Cost,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  price,  value,  or  amount  paid  or  charged 
for  any  commodity  bought  or  taken  in  barter. 

“In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little  change.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Expense,  charge  ;  money  expended  on  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  anything.  1 

“He  schal  hau  a  soper  at  your  alther  cost." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  801. 

*3.  Value,  worth. 

“Hueran  me  zet  ofte  grat  cost.”—Ayenbite  of  Inwyt, 
p.  176. 

4.  The  sustenance  given  to  a  servant,  as  distinct 
from  money  ;  as,  I  got  so  much  money  in  wages,  be¬ 
sides  my  cost.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  penalty  paid  for  any  act  committed,  or  any 

duty  omitted.  ,  .  .  ,  , , 

2.  Loss,  detriment,  injury,  pain,  or  trouble. 

“  I  know  thy  trains 

Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  ginns,  and  toyls.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 


*3.  Luxury,  sumptuousness,  great  expense. 

“  Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boast 

The  rude  effects  of  pride,  and  cost." — Waller. 

B.  Law :  (Generally  in  plural) :  The  amount  of 
charges  incurred  by  the  gainer  in  a  suit,  and 
awarded  against  and  to  be  paid  by  the  party  losing. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cost ,  expense, 
price,  and  charge:  “The cost  is  what  a  thing  costs 
or  occasions  to  be  laid  out;  the  expense  is  that 
which  is  actually  laid  out ;  the  price  is  that  which 
a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  to  be  laid  out ;  the 
charge  is  that  which  is  required  to  be  laid  out.  As 
a  cost  commonly  comprehends  an  expense,  the  terms 
are  on  various  occasions  used  indifferently  for  each 
other :  we  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or  counting 
the  expense  of  doing  anything ;  at  a  great  cost  or  at 
a  great  expense:  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing 
to  do  a  thing  to  one’s  cost,  of  growing  wise  at 
other  people’s  expense.  The  cost  and  the  price  have 
respect  to  the  thing  and  its  supposed  value:  the 
expense  and  the  charge  depend  on  the  option  of  the 
persons.  The  cost  of  a  thing  must  precede  the 
price,  and  the  expense  must  succeed  the  charge ;  we 
can  never  set  a  price  on  anything  until  we  have 
ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us ;  nor  can  we  know  or 
defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  made.  There 
may,  however,  frequently  be  a.  price  where  there  is 
no  cost,  and  vice  vers&\  there  may  also  be  an 
expense  where  there  is  no  charge ;  but  there  cannot 
be  a  charge  without  an  expense  .  Costs  in  suit  often 
exceed  in  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended 
for:  the  price  of  things  depends  on  their  relative 
value  in  the  eyes  of  others:  what  costs  nothing 
sometimes  fetches  a  high  price ;  and  other  things 
cannot  obtain  a  price  equal  to  the  first  cost. 
Expenses  vary  with  modes  of  living  and  men’s 
desires  ;  whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that  which 
is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have  many  expenses  to 
defray ;  when  the  charges  are  exorbitant  the  ex¬ 
penses  must  necessarily  bear  a  proportion.  Between 
the  epithets  costly  and  expensive  there  is  the  same 
distinction.  Whatever  is  costly  is  naturally  expen¬ 
sive  but  not  wee  versd.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cost-book,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mining :  A  book  in  which  a  number  of  adventur¬ 
ers  who  have  obtained,  for  a  stipulated  payment  in 
ore  or  in  money,  the  right  to  work  a  lode  or  mine 
enter  their  names,  the  shares  which  each  of  their 
number  has  in  the  adventure,  and  the  proceedings 
which  take  place  at  their  several  meetings. 

B.  As  adj.:  Possessing  or  using  such  a  book. 

If  Cost-book  mining  company :  A  mining  company 
registered  on  such  a  model  or  scheme. 

cost-free,  a.  Free  of  cost  or  charge. 

fcost-sheet,  s.  _  A  table  or  statement  showing 
the  cost  or  expenditure  on  any  undertaking. 

cost  (3),  *coste  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  coste;  Lat.  costa.~] 
[Coast.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

J.  A  rib  or  side. 

“  Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship.” — Ben.  Jonson :  Staple 
of  News.  * 

2.  A  country,  a  region,  a  district. 

“  Alle  the  costes  aboute.” — P.  Plowman,  1,053. 

3.  A  coast  or  shore. 

“  By  the  cost  of  the  feyer  see.” 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  121. 

II.  Her.:  An  ordinary  which  contains  a  fourth 
part  of  the  bend,  when  only  one  is  borne;  when 
borne  by  couples  it  is  called  cottise  (q.  v.). 

*COSt  (4),  *coste  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  cost—  a  manner,  a 
means;  O.  Icel.  kostr;  O.  H.  Ger.  chost,  host .] 

1.  A  contrivance,  a  plan. 

“  Nis  ther  cost  nan  other.” — Layamon,  ii.  151. 

2.  A  trick. 

“He  haueth  thes  deofles  costes." 

O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  29. 

cost,  *COSten,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  coster,  couster ; 
Fr.  coUter;  Ger.  &  Dut.  kosten ;  Dan.  koste;  Sw. 
kosta;  Ital.  costare,  from  Lat.  consto=to  stand  to¬ 
gether,  to  cost.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  stand  at;  to  require  to  be  paid,  expended, 
or  laid  out  for. 

“.  .  .  neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the 
Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.” — 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

*2.  To  be  at  a  cost  or  charge  for ;  to  pay  for. 

“  Coste  in  hem  that  thei  schaue  her  heedis.” — Wycliffe: 
Acts  xxi.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  require  or  demand  an  expenditure  of,  as  of 
time,  trouble,  &c. 

“  And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 

Cost  blood  upon  another  day.” 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  28. 


2.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  give  rise  to. 

“.  .  .  will  require  the  art  of  a  writer,  and  cost  him 
many  a  pang.” — Dryden. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  bought  for;  to  be  had  at  a 
price. 

If  To  cost  dear:  To  require  or  cause  the  outlay  or 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount,  whether  of  money, 
time,  trouble,  or  pain. 

COS’-ta  (pi.  costae),  s.  [Lat.=a  rib.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  (Generally  in  plural) :  The  ribs.  In 
man  they  number  twelve  on  each  side.  [Rib.] 

If  Costae-  of  the  Scapula,  i.  e.,  of  the  Shoulderbladef 
Three  borders  to  the  scapula,  (1)  the  superior,  (2) 
the  external,  axillary,  or  inferior,  and  (3)  the  inter¬ 
nal  or  posterior  border.  (Quain.) 

(2)  Comparative: 

(a)  Of  Vertebrates :  The  ribs. 

(b)  Of  Crinoids:  The  rows  of  plates  which  suc¬ 
ceed  the  inferior  or  basal  portion  of  the  cup. 

(3)  Of  corals:  The  vertical  ridges  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  theca  ;  they  mark  the  position  of  the 
septa  within.  (Nicholson.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

cost -age,  *coust-age,  *kost-age  (age  as  ig),  s. 

[O.  Fr.  costage,  coustage ;  Low  Lat.  costagium ,  from 
Lat.  consto=: to  cost.]  Expense,  charge,  cost. 

“A  man  may  goon  with  lytel  costage,  and  schorttetyme.” 
— Mciundeville,  p.  125. 

cos-t&l,  a,  [Lat.  cost  (a),  and  Eng.,  &c.f  suff. -aZ.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cost® 
or  ribs. 

If  (1)  Costal  cartilages: 

Anat. :  The  cartilages  which  unite  the  ribs  to  Hie 
sternum. 

(2)  Costal  ribs : 

Zofjl.  <&  Compar.  Anat.:  Developed  ribs  in  the 
chelonia. 

cost  -Ard,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  apple  of  a  large  size. 

“  Costard ,  appulle.  Quirianum." — Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  Fig.:  A  head. 

“  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  awo*d, 
.  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

*costard-boy,  fcoster-boy,  s.  A  young  coster¬ 
monger. 

“  .  .  .  laying  down  the  law  to  a  group  of  coster- 

boys." — C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxiv. 

cos'-tate,  fcos'-ta-ted,  a.  [Lat.  costatus.'] 

Bot. :  Having  a  midrib. 

cos-ta '-to,  in  compos.  [Lat.  costatus.]  Costate, 
costato-venose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  parallel  side-veins  of  a  feather- 
veined  leaf  much  stouter  than  those  which  inter¬ 
vene. 

cos-te-an,  v.  i.  [Corn.  cothas=dropped,  and 
stean— tin.] 

Mining:  To  seek  for  metallic  lodes  by  sinking 
small  pits. 

costean-pit,  s. 

Mining :  A  shallow  pit  sunk  into  the  solid  rock  in 
order  to  trace  or  find  out  tin  by  costeaning.  ( Og&- 

vie.) 

cos-te-an-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Costean.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mining:  The  system  or  process  of  seeking  for 
lodes  by  sinking  small  pits  into  the  solid  rock. 
Cross-galleries  are  driven  from  one  pit  to  another 
so  as  to  intersect  any  veins  between  the  two.  The 
system  is  confined  to  parts  of  Cornwall. 

*coste’-let,  *coste-lett,  s.  [O.  Fr.  costelette.]  A 
cutlet.  [Cutlet.] 

“He  could  .  .  .  broil  costeletts  or  roast  an  egg.” — 

North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  270.  (Davies.) 

cost-el’-late,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  costella, 
dimin.  of  costa=  a  rib.] 

Bot. :  Finely  ribbed  or  costate. 

*cost'-er  (1),  s.  [Low  Lat.  costura,  the  same  as 
cultura,  from  cultus,  pa.  par.  of  colo—  to  cultivate.] 
A  piece  of  arable  land.  (Scotch.) 

"Item,  ane  coster  of  land  with  the  pertinentis,  in  the 
territorie  off  Stanypethe.” — Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621  (ed.  1814), 
p.  646. 

cos'-ter  (2),  s.  Abbreviation  for  costermonger 
(q.  v.). 

*cos-terd  (l),s.  [Costard.] 

♦cos-terd  (2),  *coe-t«re,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  A  cur¬ 
tain,  a  hanging. 

“Coostre  (costere,  H.)  of  am  halle.  Subauleum," — 

Prompt.  Parv. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?iet.  ph=»t 

-clan,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


costermonger 
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cotangent 


cost'-er-mon-ger,  *  costard -monger,  *  cos- 
terd-monger,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  costard,  costerd— an 
apple,  and  monger  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  seller  of  or  dealer  in  apples  and  other  fruit. 

“  Costardmongar,  fruyctier.” — Palsgrave. 

2.  A  hawker  selling  or  dealing  in  any  kind  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  he’ll  rail  like  a  rude  costermonger.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletcher:  The  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  petty,  mercenary. 

“.  .  .  these  costermonger  times  .  .  .” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*cost-e-VOus,  a.  [O.  Fr.  costeous .]  Costly,  ex¬ 
pensive,  sumptuous. 

“In  the  costeuous  toumbe  of  his  fadirs.” — Wycliffe: 
2  Paralip.,  xxxv.  24. 

*COSt’-ful,  *COStVOlle,  a.  [Eng.  cost,  and  ful(l).] 
A.  Costly,  dear,  expensive. 

“  Mid  uayre  robes  and  costuolle.” — Ayenbite,  p.  229. 

2.  Dangerous,  trying,  anxious. 

“  Longe  weige  and  costful  he  thor  fond.’’ 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,878. 

Cd-Stip'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  co,  and  Lat., 
Eng.,  &C.,  stipulator.'] 

Law :  One  who  promises  conjointly  with  another. 
COS  -tlve,  a.  [O.  Fr.  costevi,  from  Lat.  consti- 
patus,  pa.  par.  of  constipo= to  constipate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Constipated;  bound  in  the  body;  having  the 
excrements  obstructed,  or  the  motions  of  the  bowels 
too  slow. 

2.  Causing  constipation  or  costiveness  ;  binding. 

“Egges  roasted  hard  be  costiue.” 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  4. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Close,  tightly  united,  impermeable. 

“Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  costive,  .  .  —  Mortimer: 

Husbandry. 

2.  Reserved,  close,  reticent ;  not  free  in  speech  or 
manners. 

“He  that  courts  others’  ears  may  use  designs, 

Be  coy  and  costive.”  Brome:  Epistles. 

3.  Not  ready  or  quick  of  thought ;  slow,  thick. 

“Sometimes  to  costive  brains 
A  couplet  costs  exceeding  pains.” 

Lloyd:  On  Rhyme. 

|COS -tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  costive;  - ly .]  In  a 

costive  manner ;  with  costiveness. 

cos -tive-ness,  *costifnes,  s.  [Eng.  costive; 
-ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  costive  or 
constipated ;  constipation ;  an  obstruction  or  mor¬ 
bid  slowness  in  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

“  Costiveness  has  ill  effects,  and  is  hard  to  be  dealt  with 
by  physic;  purging  medicines  rather  increasing  than  re¬ 
moving  the  evil.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Slowness  or  want  of  readiness  of  expression. 

“The  same  costiveness  in  public  elocution  .  .  — 

Wakefield. 

2.  Reserve ;  stiffness  or  coldness  of  manner, 
cost -less,  a.  [Eng.  cost;  -less. ]  Free  of  cost  or 

expense ;  costing  nothing. 

“ .  .  .  all  sorts  of  costless  piety  .  .  .” — Barrow,  i., 
Serm.  31. 

*cost-lew,  *coste-lewe,  *cost-lewe,  a.  [Cost¬ 
ly.] 

1.  Costly,  expensive,  dear. 

"Ther  is  also  costlewe  furring  in  her  gownes.” 

Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale,  p.  296. 

2.  Luxurious,  spending  much  money. 

“They  .  .  .  beeth  more  costlewe  in  mete  and  in 

drynke.” — Trevisa,  ii.  167. 

cost-li-ness,  *cost-lI-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  costly; 
•ness. A 

1.  The  quality  of  being  costly,  expensive,  or  dear. 
“Nor  have  the  frugaller  sons  of  fortune  any  reason  to 
object  the  costliness  .  .  .” — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

*2.  Extravagance,  wastefulness,  lavishness  in 
spending  money. 

“Some  law  would  be  made  .  .  .  to  bridle  and  measure 
women’s  costlinesse.” — Vives:  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
Woman,  T.  8. 

COSt'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  cost;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Expensive,  dear,  of  a  high  price  or  value,  sumpt¬ 
uous. 

“  The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 

Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  36. 

2.  Involving  heavy  expenses. 

“ .  .  .  the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tangier 
,  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


*3.  Richly  adorned,  gorgeous,  brilliant. 

“To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand.” 

Shakesp. :  Merch.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  costly  or  expensive  manner;  at 
great  expense,  gorgeously,  sumptuously. 

“Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  cxlvi.  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  costly  and  valuable, 
see  Valuable. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Costly-made  {Tennyson). 
cost  -m<i-ry,  s.  [Lat.  costus  (q.  v.),  costum,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  Mary,  referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <£  Lot. :  Pyrethrum  Tanacetum,  some¬ 
times  called  Balsamita  vulgaris. 

*cost-nmg,  *cost-ninge,  s.  [A.  S.  costnung.] 

1.  Temptation. 

“.  .  .  he  led  us  noht  into  costnunga  .  .  .” — Old  Eng. 

Homilies,  p.  67. 

2.  Cost,  expense. 

“  Time  and  costningge  uor  to  lyerni.” — Ayenbite,  p.  151. 
COS’-t5,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  costa= a  rib,  pi. 
coafce=ribs.]  Pertaining  to  a  rib. 

“  The  articulations  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided  into  three 
sets,  oosto-central,  costo-transverse,  and  cosfo-sternal.” — 
Quain:  Anat.  (8th  ed.),  i.  140. 

costo-central,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  center  of  the 
end  of  a  rib. 

V  Costo-central  articulation  : 

Anat. :  An  articulation  which  in  general  unites 
the  head  of  a  rib  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae 
by  two  distinct  synovial  joints. 

costo-clavicular,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  and 
to  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

IT  Costo-clavicular  ligament: 

Anat. :  A  ligament  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  sternal  extremity, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  clavicle.  It  is  called  also 
the  rhomboid  ligament. 

costo-coracoid,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  coracoid 
process  and  to  the  ribs. 

IT  (1)  Costo-coracoid  membrane : 

Anat. :  A  membrane  extending  from  the  coracoid 
process  to  the  clavicle,  and  giving  firm  attachment 
to  the  subclavius  muscle. 

(2)  Costo-coracoid  ligament : 

Anat. :  The  strong  lower  margin  of  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane. 

costo-scapular,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

II  Costo-scapular  muscles : 

Anat. :  Two  muscles  connected  with  the  ribs  and 
the  shoulder-blades. 

costo-sternal,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  There  are  costo-sternal  articula¬ 
tions. 

costo-transverse,  a. 

Anat. :  Connected  transversely  with  the  ribs. 
There  is  a  costo-transverse  articulation. 

costo-xiphoid,  a.  [Xiphoid  is  from  Gr.  xiphos=a 
sword,  and  eidos=form.l 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  ribs,  and  bearing  som  e 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  sword.  There  are  costo- 
xiphoid  ligaments. 

cos-trel,  *costred,  *costrell,  *costrelle,  *cos- 
tril,  s.  [Wei.  costrel;  Low  Lat.  costrellus.)  A  ves¬ 
sel  made’  of  leather,  wood,  or  earthenware,  and  used 
by  laborers  during  harvest-time  to  contain  their 
drink. 

“  An  earthen  vessel  called  a  costrel,  .  .  .” — Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society.  ( Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiq¬ 
uities.) 

costs,  s.  pi.  [Cost  (2),  s.,  B.  1.] 

COS  -tume,  s.  [Fr.  costume,  from  Ital.  costume, 
from  Low  Lat.  costuma,  a  contracted  form  of  con- 
suetudinem,  acc.  of  consuetudo  =  custom.  Costume 
and  custom  are  thus  twins.]  [Custom,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  customary  style  of  dress  of  a 
particular  nation,  class,  or  rank. 

“  .  .  .  his  usual  practice  of  departing  from  national 
costume.” — Douce:  Illustr.  of  Shakesp.,  ii.  270. 

*2.  Art  &  Literat. :  The  style  in  which  persons  are 
represented  as  regards  dress  and  other  accessories, 
and  agreement  and  suitability  to  particular  classes, 
periods,  places,  and  customs. 

“  Sergius  Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel ;  this  is  hardly 
reconcilable  to  strict  propriety,  and  the  costume  of 
which  Raffaele  was  in  general  a  good  observer.” — Sir  J. 
Reynolds:  Disc.  No.  12. 

tcos'-tumed,  a.  [Eng.  costum{e) ;  -ed.]  Wearing 
a  particular  costume ;  dressed,  arrayed. 

“  They  were  all  costumed  in  black.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xvii. 

COS-tum'-er,  s.  [Eng.  costum{e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
prepares  or  provides  costumes  for  theaters,  fancy- 
balls,  &c. 


cos-tum -l-er,  s.  [Fr.]  A  costumer. 

*cost  -p-ous,  *costyous,  *costyouse,  a.  [O.  Fr. 

costeous.)  Costly,  expensive,  sumptuous. 

“  Costuous.  Sumptuosus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

COS’-tiis,  s.  [Lat.  costum= an  Oriental  aromatic 
plant,  Costus  speciosus  {Smith's  Lat.  Diet.) ;  Gr. 
kostos,  koston=a  root  used  as  spice,  like  pepper 
(Theophrastus)  (Liddell  dk  Scott).  [See  def.]  Sans. 
kuschtha;  Arab,  host,  kust  (from  Sans.).] 

1.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  Anciently:  The  root  of  Aplotaxis,  formerly 
called  Aucklandia  Costus. 

(2)  Now :  The  roots  of  an  Arabian  plant  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  Cardopatum  corymbosum.  The  name 
costus  in  this  sense  is  specially  used  in  shops  on  the 
Continent. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  endogens,  order  Zingiberacese. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  the  leaves  more  or  less 
fleshy,  the  flowers  in  spikeswith  conspicuous  bracts ; 
the  calyx  is  tubular  and  3-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  filaments  petaloid.  It 
contains  various  plants  of  much  beauty,  growing  in 
the  tropics,  but  which  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  as  stove  plants.  The  roots  of  Costus 
speciosus  are  used  in  India  and  elsewhere  as  a  pre-/ 
serve. 

cd-suf-fer-er,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  sufi 
ferer{ q.  v.).]  A  fellow-sufferer.  ' 

“Should  as  cosufferers  commiserate.” 

Wycherly :  Prol.  to  Love  in  a  Wood. 
co-sif-preme',  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  sw 
preme  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  supreme  jointly  with 
another ;  a  sharer  in  supremacy. 

“  To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 

Cosupreme s  and  stars  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  ( Verses  among  the 
additional  Poems  to  Chester’s  Love’s  Martyr,  1601.) 

co-sure  -ty  (sure  as  shiir),  s.  [Pref.  co=con , 
and  Eng.  surety  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  surety  jointly 
with  another ;  a  joint  surety. 

co -§y,  co  -§Ie,  a.  [Cosey.]  Warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  ;  snug. 

“.  .  .  their  old  sluttish  proverb  ‘The  clartier  the 

cosier.’  ” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

cot  (l),*cote  (l),*cott  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  cot,  cote; 
Icel.  &  Dut.  kot;  M.  H.  Ger.  kote;  Low  Lat.  cota.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  little  house,  a  cottage,  a  hut. 

“  Within  some  pious  pastor’s  humble  cot.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  A  sheep-fold.  [Cote  (1),  s.] 

“  Ovile,  schepp-coff.” — Wright’s  Vocab.,  p.  237. 

3.  A  crib  or  small  bed  for  a  child  to  sleep  in. 

4.  A  bedstead. 

5.  A  leathern  cover  or  stall  for  a  sore  finger. 

*11.  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  body  as  the  house  of  the 
soul. 


“In  the  little  house  or  cote  of  the  body.”—  Verstegan: 
Restit.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  hammock. 

2.  Philol.:  As  a  termination  of  the  names  of  places 
it  signifies  a  small  house  or  place. 

cot  (2),*cott  (2),  s.  [Ir.  cot;  Wei.  cwt .]  A  small 
roughly-made  boat,  a  cock-boat ;  a  dugout. 

“They  call,  in  Ireland,  cots,  things  like  boats,  but  very 
unshapely,  being  nothing  but  square  pieces  of  timber 
made  hollow.” — G.  Boate:  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  64. 

COt  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  contracted 
form  of  cotton  (q.  v.).]  A  sort  of  refuse  wool. 

CO-tan  -gent,  s.  [Co=a  contraction  of  Eng.  com¬ 
plement;  and  tangent.) 

Geom.  (Of  a  given  arc  or  angle) :  The  tangent  of 
the  complement 
of  that  arc  or 
angle.  Let  abc 
be  a  quadrant 
divided  into  the 
two  arcs  A  b  and 
b  c,  the  former 
measuring  the 
angle  A  d  b,  the 
latter  measuring 
the  angle  B  D  c ; 
then  A  F  is  the 
cotangent  of  the 
arc  B  c  and  the 
angle  B  D  C,  for 
it  is  the  tangent 
of  their  comple¬ 
ments  A  Band 
A  d  b.  Similarly 
C  E  is  t  h  e  co¬ 
tangent  of  A  b 
and  a  d  b,  for  it  is  the  tangent  of  their  comple¬ 
ments  b  c  and  b  D  c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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COSTUMES — Ancient. 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  U 

No.  i.  Egyptian  woman  in  the  Kalasiris. 

2.  Egyptian  with  apron  and  Sphinxhood. 

3.  Greek  with  chlamys. 

4.  Greek  woman  in  double  cloak.  . 

5.  Greek  woman  in  long  skirt  and  wide  upper  garment. 

6.  Roman  with  toga  (time  of  emperors). 

7.  Roman  lictor  with  sagum. 

8.  Roman  woman  in  tunic,  palla. 

9.  Roman  peasant  with  sleeveless  coat. 


COSTUMES— Middle  Ages. 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  2. 

* 

No.  1.  Man  with  coat  and  mantle;  nth  century. 

2.  Warrior  in  Full  Armor  with  spear. 

3.  Woman  with  schapel,  gown  and  surcoat  ;  nth  century. 

4.  Man  with  hood,  schecke  and  dupfing  ;  14th  century. 

5.  Woman  with  Krueseler,  gown  and  mantle  ;  14th  century. 

6.  Man  in  scalloped  surtout  with  sash  turban  and  tappert  ;  15th  century 

7.  Woman  in  scalloped  robe  and  turban  ;  15th  century. 

8.  9.  Man  and  woman  in  costume  with  tinkling  bells ;  15th  century. 
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COSTUMES— Ancient. 
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COSTUMES— Middle  Ages. 


FIG.  2. 


1.  Egyptian  woman  in  the  Kalasiris.  2.  Egyptian  with  apron  and  Sphinxhood.  3.  Greek  with  chlamys.  4.  Greek  woman  in  double  cloak.  5.  Greek 
woman  in  long  skirt  and  wide  upper  garment.  6.  Roman  with  toga  (time  of  emperors).  7.  Roman  lictor  with  sagum.  8.  Roman  woman  in  tunic,  palla.  9. 
Roman  peasant  with  sleeveless  coat. 


1.  Man  with  coat  and  mantle  ;  1 1th  century.  2.  Warrior  in  Full  Armor  with  spear.  3.  Woman  with  schapel,  gown  and  surcoat ;  llthcentury.  4.  Man 
with  hood  schecke  and  dupfing  ;  14th  century.  5.  Woman  with  Krueseler,  gown  and  mantle  ;  14th  century.  6.  Man  in  scalloped  surtout  with  sash  turban  and 
tappert  •  15th  century.  7.  Woman  in  scalloped  robe  and  turban  ;  15th  century.  8,9.  Man  and  woman  in  costume  with  tinkling  bells ;  1 5th  century. 
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COSTUMES — \  6th  Century. 

PLATE  II.  FIG.  1. 

No.  i.  Man  in  doublet  with  deep  waistcoat  and  short  mantle. 

2.  Woman  with  hood,  gown  (embroidered  bodice)  and  apron. 

3.  Man  in  slit  costume  with  mantle,  hat  and  sandals. 

4.  Woman  with  cape  and  turban. 

5.  Woman  with  farthingale  and  mill-stone  (Elizabethan)  ruff. 

6.  Man  with  cuirass,  short  mantle  and  mill-stone  (Elizabethan)  ruff. 
7/  Man  in  doublet,  puffed  breeches  and  short  mantle. 

8.  Woman  with  overgarment,  hat  and  calotte. 


COSTUMES — 1 7th  and  1 8th  Century. 

PLATE  II.  FIG.  2/ 

No.  1.  Costumes  in  the  times  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  waistcoat,  lace 
collar,  jackboots  and  spur-straps. 

2.  Woman  with  skirt  bodice  with  sleeves,  hat  with  feathers  and  ruff. 

3.  Man  in  short-sleeved  jacket,  skirt,  trousers  and  mantle. 

4.  Woman  in  short-sleeved  robe  and  undergarment. 

5.  6.  Costumes  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV. 

7,  8.  Costumes  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution. 
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COSTUMES— 16th  Century. 


FIG.  1 . 


::V. 


1 .  Man  in  doublet  with  deep  waistcoat  and  short  mantle.  2.  Woman  with  hood,  gown  (embroidered  bodice)  and  apron.  3.  Man  in  slit  costume  with 
mantle,  hat  and  sandals.  4.  Woman  with  cape  and  turban.  5.  Woman  with  farthingale  and  mill-stone  (Elizabethan)  ruff.  6.  Man  with  cuirass,  short  mantle 
and  mill-stone  (Elizabethan)  ruff.  7.  Man  in  doublet,  puffed  breeches  and  short  mantle.  8.  Woman  with  overgarment,  hat  and  calotte. 


1 .  Costumes  in  the  times  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  waistcoat,  lace  collar,  jackboots  and  spur-straps.  2.  Woman  with  skirt  bodice  with  sleeves,  hat 
with  feathers  and  ruff.  3.  Man  in  short-sleeved  jacket,  skirt,  trousers  and  mantle.  4.  Woman  in  short-sleeved  robe  and  undergarment.  5,  6.  Costumes  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XV.  7,  8.  Costumes  toward  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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COSTUMES — 17th  and  18th  Century. 
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cd-tar-nam  -ic,  a.  [Cotarnine.] 

cotarnamic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C11H13NO4.  An  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  on  Cotarnine,  at  a 
temperature  of  140°.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

CO-tar  -nic,  a.  [Transposition  of  the  letters  of 
Eng.  narcotic .] 

Chem.:  A  word  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

cotarnic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid,  C11H12O5,  formed  along  with 
nitrate  of  methylanine  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  Cotarnine.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

co-tar'-nlne,  s.  [Transposition  of  the  letters  of 
Eng.,  &c.,  narcotine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C12H13NO3.  An  organic  base  found  in 
opium.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline,  bitter,  very 
soluble,  slightly  alkaline  substance.  It  forms  a 
salt  with  HC1.  Cotarnine,  gently  heated  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  methylanine 
nitrate,  and  a  bibasic  acid,  Cotarnic  acid.  C11.H12O5. 
cote,  s.  [Cot(1),s.] 

1.  A  cottage,  a  cot. 

2.  A  sheepfold. 

“  By  this  river-side,  in  the  meadows,  there  were  cotes 
and  folds  for  sheep,  .  .  .” — Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Used  largely  in  compounds  in  the  sense  of  a 
fold,  a  house,  a  hut,  a  retreat  or  resting-place,  as  in 
the  following  examples : 

“  Porcaria,  swyn-cote.” — Wright’s  Vocab.,  p.  204. 

“  Gallinarium,  hen-cofe.” — Ibid.  Dove-cote,  &c. 

4.  A  place  where  salt  is  made. 

“A  Salte  cote:  salina,  est  locus  ubi  fit  sal.’’ — Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

*cd-tem'-po-ran,  s.  [Lat.  contemporaneus.]  A 
contemporary. 

“  Some  of  the  cotemporans  .  .  .  will  suffer  their 

labors  to  come  forth.”— North:  Examen,  p.  187. 

co-tem-po-ra'-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  temporaneous  (q.  v.).]  Living  or  existing  at 
the  same  time ;  contemporaneous. 

co-tem-po-ra -ne-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cotem- 
poraneous ;  -ly.]  At  the  same  time  with  another; 
contemporaneously. 

co-tem  -po-rgi-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  temporary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Existing  at  the  same  time ;  contem¬ 
porary. 

“ .  .  .  tc  a  rational  man,  cotemporary  with  the  first 

voucher,  .  .  .  ” — Locke. 

B.  As  subst. ;  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with 
another ;  a  contemporary. 

“We  now  find  so  much  artifice  amongst  those  our  co¬ 
temporaries,  ...  ” — Sprat:  Hist.  R.  S.,  p.  81. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  cotemporary  and 
coeval ,  see  Coeval. 

tco-ten  -ant,  s.  [Pref.  co=con ,  and  Eng.  tenant 
(q.  v.).]  A'  tenant  in  common  with  another  or 
others ;  a  joint  tenant. 

*COt’-er-al,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  cotter  (q.  v.).j 
[Cottepel.]  An  elastic  piece  of  thin  split  iron  put 
through  a  bolt  to  prevent  it  from  losing  hold,  as  the 
end  opens  after  passing  through  the  orifice. 

COterel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Kentish  name 
for  a  tumulus  (q.  v.).  (De  Foe :  Tour ,  i.  153.) 

CO'-ter-Ie,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  coterie ,  cotterie, 
from  Low  Lat.  coteria—  a  tenure  of  land  by  cottars 
who  clubbed  together ;  cota=a  cot.]  A  set  or  circle 
of  friends  who  associate  and  meet  together  for 
social  and  friendly  intercourse;  a  clique.  (Lovi- 
bond :  On  a  Very  Fine  Lady.) 

tc6'-ter-ie-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  coterie ;  -ism.]  A  habit 
or  tendency  to  form  coteries  or  cliques.  (See  ex¬ 
ample  under  Cliqueish.) 

co-term'-ln-ous,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
terminous  (q.  v.).]  Bordering,  touching,  conterm¬ 
inous. 

cot'-gare,  s.  [Eng.  cot  (3)=refuse  wool,  and 
Prov.  Eng.  gare= accouterments.]  [Gare.]  Refuse 
wool.  ( Goodrich  <&  Porter ,  &c.) 

co’-thon,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  quay,  dock,  or 
wharf.  ( Nuttall .) 

tco'-thurn,  s.  [Lat.  cothurnus.']  The  same  as 
Cothurnus  (q.  v.).  ( E .  B.  Browning :  Wine  of  Cy¬ 
prus.) 

co-thurn-ate,  co-thurn'-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  co- 
thurnatus=  (1)  wearing  buskins ;  (2)  tragic ;  cothur- 
nus= a  buskin.] 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  buskins. 

2.  Fig. :  Magic,  solemn. 

“  Desist,  O  blest  man,  thy  cothurnate  stile, _ 

And  from  these  forc’d  iambicks  fall  awhile/ 

Heywood:  Hier.  of  Angels,  p.  348. 


co-thfirn’-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kothornos.] 
Roman  db  Greek  Drama :  A  boot  or  buskin  worn 
by  the  actors  in  tragedies.  It  reached  half  way  up 
the  leg,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  to  the 
knees,  and  had  a 
very  thick  sole  for 
the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  appar¬ 
ent  stature  of  the 
performer.  The  act¬ 
ors  in  comedies 
wore  a  thin  slipper 
called  soccus,  and 
hence  cothurnus 
and  soccus  were  em¬ 
ployed  figuratively 
to  denote  tragedy 
and  comedy  respec¬ 
tively.  In  English 
the  word  “  sock  ” 
has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  used  to  signify  „  ,, 

comedy.  [Sock.]  Cothurnus. 

co-tic -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  coiicula,  dimin.  of  cos 
(genit.  cotis)  =  a  whetstone.]  Pertaining  to  a  whet¬ 
stone  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  suitable  for  a  whetstone. 


co-tl'-dal,  a.  [Lat.,  Eng.,  &c.,  co=together,  the 
same,  and  Eng.  tidal.]  Having  the  tides  at  the 
same  moment  of  time. 

If  Cotidal  lines : 

Physical  Geog.,  c tc. :  Imaginary  lines  marked  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  indicating  where  the  tides 
are  in  the  same  state  at  the  same  time. 


*co-ti’-dI-an,  *c6-ti  -dl-?n,  a.&s.  [0.  Fr.,  Sp., 
&  Ital.  cotidiano,  quotidiano,  from  Lat.  quotidi- 
anus,  cotidianus=daily.]  [Quotidian.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Occurring  or  recurring  daily;  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  a  fever  the  paroxysms  of  which 
recur  every  day. 

“  To  hele  the  feuere  cotidian.” — Boke  of  Quinte  Essence, 
p.  21. 


B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  occurs  or  recurs 
daily ;  especially  a  fever  the  paroxysms  of  which 
recur  every  day. 

“  Cotidien  ne  quartayne,  it  is  nat  so  fill  of  payne.” 

Rom.  of  Rose,  2,401. 

co-til-lon  (Ion  as  yon),  co-til'-li-on,  s.  [Fr.= 

a  petticoat,  dimin.  of  cotte= a  coat,  a  frock.] 

1.  A  woolen  fabric  in  black  and  white  for  ladies’ 
skirts. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  in  which  eight  performers  take 
part ;  also  an  elaborate  French  dance  consisting  of 
a  number  of  figures. 


“.  .  .  the  poet  of  the ‘Excursion’ sprawled  upon  the 

ice  like  a  cow  dancing  a  cotillon.” — De  Quincey:  Works 
(ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 

3.  The  tune  for  such  a  dance. 


CO-tin'-ga,  s.  [A  Brazilian  word  (?).] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  ofAmpelidae  (Chatterers).  They 
have  beautiful  plumage.  They  are  found  in  South 
America. 

cot’-limd,  s.  [Eng.  cof  (1),  s.,  and  Jcmd.]  Apiece 
of  land  allotted  or  belonging  to  a  cottage. 

cot'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  cotland;  -er.]  A  cottager 
who  keeps  a  horse  for  plowing  his  small  piece  of 
land. 

*COt-loft,  a.  [A  corruption  of  cockloft  (q.  v.).] 
A  cockloft,  a  garret. 

“  Houses  indeed  like  cotlofts.” — Fuller:  Holy  State,  J. 
xiv.  2.  (Davies.) 

*cot-lyf,  s.  [A.  S.  cotlif .]  A  cot,  a  little  house. 

“  Wo  is  him  that  vuel  wif  bryngeth  to  his  cotlyf.” — O.  E. 
Miscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  118. 

cot'-man,  s.  [Eng.  cot,  and  man.]  A  cottager. 

“  ...  a.  cotman  on  the  farm,  .  .  .” — Caled.  Merc., 
Nov.  20,  1823. 

CO-tO,  s.  [Guianan  coutari  (?)•]  The  same  as 

C  OUT  AREA  (?). 

coto-bark,  s.  The  bark  of  the  Coutarea  speciosa 
(?).  [Cotoin,  Coutarea.] 

cot -0-in,  s.  [Eng-  coto;  -in.] 

Chem.:  C2iHo0Oa.  A  crystalline  substance  con¬ 
tained  in  coto-bark,  which  is  used  in  South  America 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  Cotoin  forms  yellow¬ 
ish-white  crystals,  which  melt  at  124°.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  blood-red  solu¬ 
tion. 

co-ton-e-as'-ter,  s.  [Lat.  cotonius  =  pertaining 
to  the  quince  cydonia Gr.  Kydonion  [  supply 
meZow]= the  quince;  K)/ddnios=Cydonian,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Cydonia  in  Crete ;  and  Lat.  aster ;  Gr.  aster — 

^  Bot.  ?A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pomaceee.  The 
flowers  are  polygamous,  the  calyx  turbinate,  with 
five  short  teeth  ;  petals,  five,  small,  erect ;  stamens 
erect,  as  long  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx ;  fruit  turbi¬ 
nate,  its  nuts  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  calyx, 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous, 


but  not  united  in  the  center  of  the  fruit.  Cotoneae- 
ter  vulgaris  is  the  Common  Cotoneaster.  Several 
varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Other 
species  are  from  the  European  continent,  from 
India,  &c. ;  some  of  them  also  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain.  C.  Uva  Ursi  and  microphylla  have 
prussic  acid  in  their  seeds. 

*c8-ton’-i-ate,  s.  [Lat.  cotone  (urn)  =  a  quince, 
and  Eng.  suff  -ate.]  [Cotoneaster.]  A  conserve 
or  preserve  made  of  quinces. 

“  The  cotoniate  or  marmalade  made  of  Quinces.”— 
Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  156. 

cot'-o-su-et,  s.  [Eng.  cotto(n ),  and  sue  ^ani¬ 
mal  fat.]  The  trademark  name  of  a  mixture  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  and  animal  fats,  used  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses. 

cot -quean,  *cot-queane,  *cott-quean,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful;  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
coquin,  or  for  cockquean—s.  male  queen  or  woman, 
a  man  who  acts  like  a  woman.]  A  man  who  busies 
himself  about  things  which  belong  properly  to 
women. 

“  Go,  you  cotquean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  <Sb  Jul.,  iv.  4. 

*c8t-quean'-it-ye,  *c8t-quean-it-ie,  s.  [Eng. 
cotquean;  -ity.]  The  conduct,  manners,  or  habits 
of  a  cotquean. 

“  We  will  thunder  thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cotqueanitie ." 
— Ben  .Ton son.  Poetaster,  iv.  4. 

CO-trus-tee',  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  trustee 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  is  trustee  in  conjunction  with 
another ;  a  joint  trustee, 

cot-seth-land,  s.  [A.  S.  cotsetla,  cotesetla— the 
little  seat  or  mansion  belonging  to  a  small  farm.] 
The  same  as  Cotland  (q.  v.). 

*c8t-set-tle,  s.  [A.  S.  cotsetla.]  A  little  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  small  farm.  (Bailey.) 

cots  -wold,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cote= a  sheepfold,  &e., 
and  wold  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  of  a  wold  or  range  of  hills  in 
Gloucestershire,  England,  famous  for  the  sheep 
bred  there. 

2.  One  of  the  breed  of  sheep  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  wool,  and  originally  bred  on  the 
Cotswold  hills. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hills  named  in 
A.  1;  as,  Cotswold  sheep. 

cot'-ta-biis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kottabos.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  game  much  in  vogue  at  the  drink¬ 
ing  parties  of  young  men  at  Athens.  It  was  played 
in  various  ways,  the  main  feature  in  each  case 
being  the  throwing  of  small  quantities  of  wine  from 
the  drinking-vessel  either  into  a  basin  or  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  boats  floating  in  a  basin. 

tc8t-ta-gel,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  A.  S.  cot¬ 
setla.]  [Cotsethland.]  A  small  allotment  or  par¬ 
cel  of  land ;  cotland. 

cot'-tage  (age  as  Ig),  *cot-age,  s.  &  a.  [Fro* 
cot  (1),  s.,  with  Fr.  term,  -age.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Formerly :  A  small  house,  a  cot,  a  hut. 

“  Duellyng  in  a  pore  cotage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,30b. 

2.  Now:  Any  small  residence,  especially  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  town,  a  model  of  neatness  and 
compactness. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Old  Law:  Originally  a  small  house  with  no 
land  attached  to  it.  Such  erections  were  discour¬ 
aged  by  Old  English  law.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
erect  a  cottage  unless  four  acres  of  freehold  land 
were  attached  to  it ;  and  no  owner  or  occupier  of 
a  cottage  was  to  allow  more  families  than  one  to 
inhabit  it. 

2.  Music:  A  cottage  piano  (q.  v.). 

“Uprights,  Grands,  Obliques  and  ordinary  Cottages, 
new  and  second-hand,  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

cottage  allotment,  s.  A  small  piece  of  ground 
allotted  free  to  a  laborer,  and  generally  attached) 
to  his  cottage,  to  be  cultivated  by  him  for  his  pri¬ 
vate  use  and  benefit. 

cottage-chair,  s.  A  form  of  chair  adapted  for 
comfort  rather  than  show,  and  capable  of  being  car¬ 
ried  onto  the  lawn,  at  picnics,  &c. ;  a  folding  chair. 

cottage-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  a  cottage. 

“Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard  tufts.” 

Wordsworth:  On  Re-visiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cotton-hook 


cottage-hind 


COttage-Mnd,  s.  A  cottager.  {Thomson.) 
Cottage  hospital,  s.  A  hospital  which,  if  large, 
|s  built  not  as  one  edifice,  but  as  a  series  of  what 
are  called  cottages,  but  really  are  houses  of  sub¬ 
stantial  size.  Sir  James  Simpson  showed  that  the 
mortality  was  less  than  when  there  was  a  single 
large  house,  and  the  idea  has  been,  in  numerous 
instances,  carried  out  with  manifest  benefit  to  the 
inmates. 

cottage-piano,  s.  A  small  upright  piano. 

COt'-taged  (age  as  lg),  a.  [Eng.  cottag(e) ;  -ed.] 
Built  over  or  provided  with  cottages. 

“  Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cottaged 
grounds.”  Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

*cot -tage-ly  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  cottage;  - ly .] 
Suitable  to  a  cottage ;  poor,  simple. 

“  A  dry  morsel,  a  thread-bare  coat,  a  cottagely  condi¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Gauden:  Hieraspistes  (1653),  p.  40. 

cot'-tag-er  (ag  as  ig),s.  [Eng.  cottag(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  lives  in  a  cottage. 

“  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 

Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store.” 

Cowper:  Truth. 

COt'-tg,-lte,  s.  [Ger.  cottait.'] 

Min. :  A  grayish-white  sub-variety  of  orthoclase, 
found  in  twin  crystals  in  granite  in  Carlsbad,  in 
Bohemia. 

cot -ter  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Machinery : 

1.  A  key;  a  wedge-shaped  piece  driven  between 
the  gibs  in  attaching  a  strap-head  to  a  connecting- 
rod  and  tightening  the  brasses  of  a  bearing.  [Key.] 

2.  A  key  inserted  into  a  link  which  has  been 
passed  through  another  link  of  a  chain.  A  broken 
chain  is  thus  temporarily  mended.  This  mode  is 
adopted  in  fastening  a  log  on  the  sled,  and  generally 
in  securing  an  object  by  a  chain  when  the  whole 
length  of  the  latter  is  not  required.  The  hook  at 
the  end  of  the  chain  usually  forms  the  cotter,  and 
it  is  much  better  than  making  a  running  noose  of 
the  chain  in  the  link,  as  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
unfasten,  while  the  cotter  can  be  slipped  or  driven 
out,  leaving  all  free.  A  toggle. 

3.  A  wedge  which  is  driven  alongside  the  end  of 
the  tongue  in  the  mortise  of  the  sled-roller,  tighten¬ 
ing  the  latter  against  the  gib.  [Gib.] 

eotter-drill,  s.  A  drill  for  boring  slots ;  it  or  the 
work  having  a  lateral  motion  after  its  depth  is 
attained. 

COtter-file,  s.  A  narrow  file  with  straight  sides, 
used  in  filing  grooves  for  cotters,  keys,  or  wedges. 

cotter-plates,  s.  pi. 

Founding :  The  flanges  or  lips  of  a  mold-box. 

cot  -ter  (2),  cot-tar,  cot’-ti-er,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
cot  (1),  s. ;  -er,  -ar,  - ier .] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  of  a  cottage ;  a  cot¬ 
tager. 

“  The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes.” 

Burns:  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night. 

B.  Asadj.:  (See  the  compound.) 
cotter-tenure,  cottier-tenure,  s.  A  system  of 

tenure  in  which  the  amount  of  rent,  &c.,  is  put  up 
to  competition  in  each  year,  the  result  being  ex¬ 
cessive  competition  and  exorbitant  rents.  Cotter- 
tenure  is  defined  to  be  a  tenancy  of  a  cottage  with 
not  more  than  half  an  acre  of  ground  attached,  and 
rented  at  not  more  than  £5  ($25)  a  year.  {English.) 

cot’-ter-cll,  *Cot-ter-ill,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
cotter  (1),  s.]  A  small  cotter. 

cot'-ter-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Prof.  Harkness  after 
Miss  Cotter,  a  local  beauty  of  Mallow,  in  Ireland.] 
Min. :  A  beautiful  pearly  variety  of  quartz.  {Mr. 
Thos.  Davis,  F.  G.  S.) 

cot  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cottus{<i.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes.  Type, 
Cottus. 

COt'-tI-er-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  cottier;  -ism.]  Cotter- 
tenure. 

cot'-tlse,  s.  [Lat.  costa= a  rib.]  [Cost  (3)  s.] 
COt  -tlsed,  a.  [Eng.  cottis{e) ;  -ed.\ 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  bends,  fesses,  &c.,  when 
borne  between  two  cottises. 

cot'-tle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  part  of  a  mold 
Used  by  pewterers  in  the  formation  of  their  ware. 
( Ogilvie .) 

cot-to-line  ,  cot-6-line  ,  cot-to-lene’,  cot-o- 

lene  ,  8.  [Eng.  cott{on) ;  Lat.  ole{um)—oH,  and 
sufif.  -ine.]  A  trade-mark  name  for  cotton-seed  oil 
(q.  v.) ,  now  extensively  used  as  a  food  adjunct. 

cot'-t6n,  *cotinL  *cotoun,  *cotune,  *cotyn, 
•kotyn  (or  pron.  cotn),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  coton,  from 
Arab,  qutn,  qutun= cotton ;  Sp.  coton= cotton-cloth, 
algodon—  cotton ;  Ital.  cotone ;  Port,  cot  do.) 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  fruit  of  a  plant  or 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Gossypium,  or  any 
one  of  similar  structure. 

“  The  species  are,  1.  Shrubby  cotton.  2.  The  most  ex¬ 
cellent  American  cotton,  with  a  greenish  seed.  3.  Annual 
shrubby  cotton,  of  the  island  of  Providence.  4.  The  tree 
cotton.  5.  Tree  cotton,  with  a  yellow  flower.” — Miller. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 

“  Cheap  cottons  and  woolens  .  .  .  probably  find 

themselves  shut  out  of  the  market,  .  .  .” — London 

Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Cotton-thread. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  appropriate  name  of  any  plant 
belonging  to  the  genus  Gossypium,  and  specially  of 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  G.  religiosum,  G.  barbadense , 
G.  indicum,  and  G.  arboreum.  [Cotton-tree, 
Gossypium.] 

IT  (1)  Corkwood  cotton :  The  name  given  in  Trini¬ 
dad  to  the  down  of  Ochroma  Lagopus.  {Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

(2)  Lavender  cotton :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
southernwood,  Abrotanum  feeminea,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  covered  with  hairy  pubescence. 

(3)  Natal  cotton :  A  textile  material  resembling 
true  cotton,  derived  from  the  pods  of  a  species  of 
Batatas.  It  is  of  the  order  Solanacese,  and  the 
same  genus  as  the  Sweet  Potato. 

(4)  Petty  cotton:  A  general  name  for  Gnaphalium 
and  other  woolly  composite  plants. 

*(5)  Philosophic  cotton : 

O.  Chem. :  Flowers  of  zinc  which  resemble  cotton. 

(6)  Wild  cotton:  The  species  of  Eriophorum. 
[Cotton-grass.] 

2.  Hist.,  Comm.,  Manufact.,  Ac. : 

(1)  Definition:  The  fibers  or  filamentous  matter 
produced  by  the  surface  of  the  seeds  in  various 
species  of  Gossypium  [II.  1],  and  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  seed-vessel. 

(2)  Hist. :  Herodotus  refers  to  the  cotton-plant  or 
plants,  which  he  describes  as  growing  in  India,  its 
fibers  being  there  manufactured  into  cloth.  So  do 
Theophrastus  and  Aristobulus  (one  of  Alexander’s 
generals).  Pliny  four  times  mentions  cotton.  The 
Arabs  had  cotton 

goods  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed, 
about  A.  D.  627, 
and  the  manu¬ 
facture  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  his 
followers  from 
Africa  into  Spain, 
whence  in  the 
fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  spread  to 
Italy,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

It  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the 
“  commoditees  ” 
imported  into 

England  by  the  . 

Januays  (Geno-  The  Cotton-plant, 

ese),  in  the  1.  Plant  in  flower.  2.  Pod.  3.  Flower. 
“  Libei  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Policie”  (1436),  and  even  earlier  in  a  “  Com- 
potus  of  Bolton  Abbey,”  dated  1290,  there  is  an 
item, 41  Sapo  et  cotoun  ad  candelam,  xvij.  s  Id.”  Cot¬ 
ton  stuffs  were  first  made  by  machinery  by  Louis 
Paul,  between  A.  D.  1736  and  1740.  They  now  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  our  manu 
facturej  Manchester  and  other  cities  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  being  the  chief  seats. 

Columbus  found  the  cotton-plant  wild  in  His¬ 
paniola,  in  other  West  India  Islands,  and  in  South 
America.  The  Mexicans  were  soon  after  found  to 
be  clothed  chiefly, in  cotton.  Cotton-seed  was 
brought  in  1786  to  Georgia.  The  first  cotton-mill  in 
America  was  erected  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in 
1788.  A  great  part  of  the  raw  cotton  required  for 
the  necessities  of  the  great  English  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  of  Lancashire  is  from  our  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  this  was  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
before  the  cotton-famine.  [Cotton-famine.] 

1[  Of  the  world’s  annual  supply  of  cotton  America 
produces  over  8,000,000  bales,  East  Indies  1,250,000 
bales,  and  other  countries  about  1,000,000  bales.  Of 
this  supply  Great  Britain  consumes  annually  3,500,- 
000  bales,  the  continent  of  Europe  4,500,000  bales, 
and  the  United  States  3,500,000  bales. 

(3)  Old  Law :  The  importation  of  cotton  goods 
from  India  and  elsewhere  into  Great  Britain  was 
forbidden  in  A.  D.  1700.  In  1721  Parliament  imposed 
a  fine  of  £5  ($25)  on  every  one  who  wore  cotton,  and 
£20  ($100)  on  any  one  who  sold  it. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  cotton. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Cotton-goods,  cotton-man¬ 
ufactory,  cotton-manufacturer. 


cotton-bale,  s.  A  bale  of  cotton. 

TT  Cotton-bale  tie :  A  device  for  fastening  the  ends 
of  the  hoops  by  which  cotton-bales  are  kept  in  a 
compact  state. 

cotton-brush  chopper,  s.  A  machine  with 
revolving  knives  to  cut  up  the  old  dried  cotton- 
stalks,  to  prepare  the  land  for  plowing  for  another 
crop.  {Knight.) 

cotton-chopper,  s.  An  implement  which  is 
drawn  over  a  drilled  row  of  cotton-plants,  and  chops 
gaps  in  the  row  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  in  bunches 
or  hills.  The  machine  is  supported  on  two  wheels, 
and  has  a  plow  to  run  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
Motion  is  communicated  from  the  rotary  axle  by 
bevel-wheels  to  a  revolving  head  having  oblique 
cutters,  which  chop  gaps  in  the  row  of  plants  as 
the  machine  progresses.  {Knight.) 

cotton-cleaner,  s.  A  machine  for  separating 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  cotton.  This  is  performed 
by  a  scutching  and  blowing  action,  the  tussocks  of 
cotton  being  torn  asunder  and  opened,  allowing  the 
dirt  to  fall  out.  The  heavier  portions  fall  through 
gratings,  and  the  lighter  are  carried  off  through 
air-ducts  by  means  of  exhaust-fans.  {Knight.) 

cotton-elevator,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  cotton- 
mill  of  a  tube  with  air-blast  or  spiked  straps  for 
carrying  cotton  to  the  upper  stories. 

cotton-famine,  s. 

Hist.,  Ac.:  The  name  given  to  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  to  the  Lancashire  and  other  cotton- 
mills  of  England  which  took  place  while  the  ports 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  were  blockaded 
by  the  fleets  of  the  North  during  the  war  between 
the  Federals  and  Confederates,  which  continued 
from  early  in  1861  to  1865.  When  that  great  struggle 
began,  nearly  all  the  raw  cotton  required  for 
manufacturing  purposes  had  been  supplied  by 
America ;  when  importation  from  that  quarter 
failed,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cotton-plant  in  India  and  other  countries.  In 
India  much  cotton  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
grown  in  Berar,  a  portion  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions 
pledged  to  the  Anglo-Indian  government  in  security 
for  a  debt.  One  remote  result  of  the  famine  has 
been  to  break  the  partial  monopoly  of  cotton  pre¬ 
viously  possessed  by  America,  and  increase  at  once 
the  amount  and  the  certainty  of  the  supply. 

cotton-gimlet,  s.  An  auger-like  plunger  or  gim¬ 
let  used  by  cotton  merchants  to  extract  cotton  from 
the  interior  of  a  bale  for  inspection. 

COtton-gin,  s.  A  device,  originally  invented  by 
Whitney,  1794,  in  which  lint  is  picked  from  the  seed 
by  means  of  saw-teeth  projecting  through  slits  in 
the  side  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  seed-cotton  is 
placed. 

cotton-grass,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Eriophorum,  because  of  their  fruit  being 
clothed  at  the  base  with  a  silky  or  cotton-like  sub¬ 
stance.  It  really  belongs,  not  to  the  grasses,  but  to 
the  sedges  (Cyperacese).  There  are  several  species ; 
the  most  common  is  Eriophorum  angustifolium,  the 


N  arrow-ieaved  Cotton-grass.  Paper  and  the  wicks 
of  candles  have  been  made  of  its  cotton,  and  pillows 
stuffed  with  the  same  material.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  used  in  diarrhoea,  and  the  spongy  pith  of 
the  stem  for  the  removal  of  tape-worm. 

cotton-hook,  s.  A  claw  with  a  handle,  by  which 
cotton-bales  are  moved  in  loading  and  shipping. 
{Knight.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


cotton-lord 


cotton-lord,  s.  A  very  rich  cotton  manufacturer, 
cotton-machines,  s.  pi.  Machines  of  various 
kinds  for  carrying  out  the  several  processes  in  the 
cleaning,  arranging,  and  weaving  of  cotton.  [Cot- 
TON-CLEANER,  COTTON-GIN,  &C.] 

cotton-mill,  s.  A  factory  or  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-goods. 

cotton  paper,  _s.  We  are  indebted  for  cotton 
paper  to  the  Arabians,  and  it  is  surmised  that  they 
learned  it  of  nations  still  east  of  them.  The  use  of 
cotton  for  this  purpose  was  probably  derived  from 
China..  Its  first  use  in  Europe  was  among  the  Sar¬ 
acens  in  Spain,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond 
the  tenth  century.  It  preceded  the  use  of  flax  fiber 
for  that  purpose.  The  paper  of  Xativa,  a  city  of 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  was  famous  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Knight.)  [Paper.] 
cotton-picker,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  scutching  cotton  to  tear  apart 
the  matted  masses  and  clean  it.  [Cotton-cleaner.] 

2.  A  machine  for  picking  cotton  from  the  bolls  of 
the  plant.  One  form  consists  of  a  traveling  toothed 
belt,  which  catches  the  cotton  fiber  and  drags  it 
into  a  receptacle.  (Knight.) 

cotton-plant,  s.  The  name  given  to  various 
species  of  Gossypium,  a  genus  of  the  order  Mal¬ 
vaceae.  It  has  the  calyx  cup-shaped,  with  five  short 
teeth,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  involucre  cor¬ 
date  at  the  base,  and  above  separating  into  three 
broad  deeply-cut  segments.  The  petals  are  5 ;  the 
stamens,  which  are  many,  are  monadelphous ;  the 
ovary,  3-5  celled ;  the  fruit,  a  3-5  celled  capsule ;  the 
seeds  numerous,  covered  with  cotton  (q.  v.).  The 
genus  has  representatives  in  both  hemispheres. 
How  many  species  exist  is  difficult  to  determine. 
They  have  been  unduly  multiplied  in  books.  Some 
one  or  other  is  cultivated  everywhere,  from  the 
equator  to  36°  N.,  and  the  same  of  S.  latitude.  In 
the  United  States  the  species  cultivated  is  Gossyp¬ 
ium  barbadense.  There  are  two  well-marked  vari¬ 
eties:  (1)  The  Sea-island,  or  Long-staple  Cotton, 
introduced  from  the  Bahamas  in  1785,  grown  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
adjacent  islands;  and  (2)  the  Upland,  Georgian, 
Bowed,  or  Short-staple  Cotton,  which  grows  in  the 
Southern  States  generally.  The  former  is  the  finer ; 
the  latter  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  American  cot¬ 
ton.  Indian  cotton  is  furnished  by  G.  herbaceum. 
It  grows  in  Persia,  the  Levant,  Egypt,  the  south  of 
Europe,  &c.  It  is  called  Surats,  from  Surat,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India,  whence  much  of  it  is  exported. 
The  cotton  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America  is  derived  from  G.  peruvianum.  Cotton 
from  the  last  two  species  is  short  staple. 

cotton-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  cotton  is  baled 
for  transportation  and  storage.  There  are  various 
forms  of  cotton-presses,  known  as  the  screw,  toggle, 
beater,  revolving,  hydraulic,  portable,  double-act¬ 
ing,  windlass,  rack-and-pinion,  re-pressing,  and 
rolling-pressure  presses.  See  under  those  heads 
respectively.  The  old  form  of  press  was  the  screw, 
which  ascended  vertically  from  the  follower  and 
worked  in  a  nut  in  the  upper  cross-beam.  It  was 
rotated  by  a  sweep.  (Knight.) 

cotton-printing,  s.  The  art  of  staining  woven 
fabrics  of  cotton  with  various  figures  and  colors. 
( Weale.) 

cotton-root,  s.  The  root  of  the  cotton  plants, 
Gossypium  barbadense  or  G.  herbaceum. 

IT  Cotton-root  bark:  The  cortical  portion  of  the 
root  of  the  G.  barbadense  or  G.  herbaceum,  from 
which  is  extracted  a  valuable  parturient  and 
emmenagogue,  to  a  great  degree  exempt  from  the 
objections  urged  against  ergot,  &c.  In  the  form  of 
fluid  extract  the  remedy  is  much  used  in  the 
Southern  States  in  midwifery. 

cotton-rose,  s.  A  common  name  for  the  com¬ 
posite  genus  Filago. 

cotton-rush,  s.  Eriophorum.  [Cotton-grass.] 
cotton-sedge,  s.  The  same  as  Cotton-rush 
(q.  v.).  (Bentharri.) 

cotton- seed,  s.  The  seed  of  the  cotton-plant. 

If  (1)  Cottonseed  cake :  The  solid  portion  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  from  which  the  oil  has  Been  expressed.  It 
forms  a  valuable  food  for  cattle. 

(2)  Cotton-seed  cleaner:  A  machine  for  tearing 
the  remaining  fiber  from  the  cotton-seed,  or  one 
which  so  far  compacts  the  fiber  upon  the  seed  that 
the  latter  will  roll  upon  itself  without  making  a 
mat,  and  so  become  fitted  to  be  sown  by  an  ordinary 
machine.  (Knight.) 

(3)  Cottonseed  huller:  A  machine  by  which  the 
hull  of  the  cotton-seed  is  rasped  off  and  sifted  from 
the  farinaceous  and  oily  matters,  which  are  utilized 
for  their  oil  and  the  refuse  for  manure.  (Knight.) 

(4)  Cottonseed  mill :  A  mill  for  grinding  the  seed 
of  cotton,  either  for  manure  or  for  obtaining  from 
the  meal  the  oil,  either  by  pressure  or  the  more 
usual  mode  of  treatment  by  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(Sim3’  process)  or  hydrocarbon.  (Knight.) 
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S1 Cottonseed  oil:  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
of  the  cotton-plant.  This  oil  has  become  quite 
an  important  food  product  in  this  country,  in  many 
localities  superseding  lard  and  animal  fats  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  Properly  prepared,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  lard  of  hogs,  &c.,  on  account  of  its 
cleanness  and  healthfulness.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  its  use  is  a  charge  that 
it  tends  to  abort  pregnant  women,  but  this  is  but  a 
suspicion,  and  has  never  had  its  foundation  proven. 

(6)  Cottonseed  planter:  A  planter  in  which  the 
feed-motions  are  positive,  as  the  seed  adheres  by 
the  interlacing  of  its  fibers,  and  requires  to  be  torn 
apart  and  driven  down  the  chute  to  the  ground. 
(Knight.) 

cotton- spinning,  a.  Engaged  in  spinning  cot¬ 
ton.  (Used  of  machines  or  of  persons.) 

“‘Go,’  shrill’d  the  cotton-spinning  chorus;  ‘him  I 
choked.’  ”  Tennyson:  Edwin  Morris. 

cotton-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  usual  book -name  given  to  Onopordum, 
a  genus  of  composite  plants  with  4-ribbed  glabrous 
achenes ;  pilose,  rough,  sessile  pappa ;  a  honey¬ 
combed  receptacle ;  a  tumid  involucre  with  spread¬ 
ing  spindle  scales,  and  anthers  caudate  at  the  base 
with  subulate  appendages  at  the  apex.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Cotton-thistle  is  Onopordum  Acanthium.  It 
is  a  tall  plant,  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  very  spin¬ 
ous  wings,  a  globose  involucre,  and  purple  flowers. 

cotton  thread,  s.  Cotton  thread  for  sewing  is 
made  by  laying  together  two  or  more  yarns  of  equal 
quality  and  twisting  them.  Previous  to  the  doub¬ 
ling  and  twisting,  the  yam  is  passed  through  a 
trough  containing  a  thin  solution  of  starch.  The 
twist  is  given  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
applied  by  the  spinning-machine,  as  in  the  case  of 
organzine  silk. 

cotton-topper,  s.  A  machine  which  passes  along 
and  prunes  the  row  of  growing  cotton-plants,  in 
order  to  curb  their  rampant  luxuriance. 

cotton-tree,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  Sterculiad,  Bombax  pen - 
tandrum,  growing  in  India.  The  bark  is  said  to  be 
emetic,  and  the  gum,  mixed  with  spices,  is  given  in 
certain  stages  of  bowel  complaints. 

2.  (PI.):.  The  order  Bombace®  (q.  v.). 

cotton-waste,  s.  Coarse  or  refuse  cotton,  used 
largely  in  cleaning  machinery,  &c. 

COtton-weed,  s.  A  name  given  to  Gnaphalium 
and  some  other  allied  genera  of  composite  plants. 

cotton-wood,  s.  A  name  for  two  species  of  Pop¬ 
lar,  Populus  monilifera  and  P.  angulata ,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country, 
cotton-wool,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Comm. :  Cotton  consists  of  the  hairs  of  the  seed 
of  various  species  of  Gossypium.  It  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  under  the  microscope  by  appearing,  when 
dry,  as  a  flat  band  with  thickened  borders,  while 
liber  cells,  as  linen,  remain  cylindrical,  and  taper 
to  a  point  at  each  end..  Cotton-wool  is  used,  among 
other  objects,  for  making  gun-cotton. 

“If  this  be  so,  then  disease  can  be  warded  off  by  care¬ 
fully  prepared  filters  of  cotton-wool." — Tyndall :  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  xi.  334. 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  or  consisting  of  raw  cotton. 

“If  a  physician  wishes  to  hold  back  from  the  lungs  of 
his  patient,  or  from  his  own,  the  germs  or  virus  by  which 
contagious  disease  is  propagated,  he  will  employ  a  cotton¬ 
wool  respirator.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xi. 
334. 

cof-ton  (1)  (pron.  cotn),  v.i.  [Cotton,  s.]  To 
rise  with  a  nap. 

“  It  cottons  well :  it  cannot  choose  but  bear 
A  pretty  nap.”  Family  of  Love. 

cot’-ton  (2)  (pron.  cotn),  *cotten,  v.  i.  [Wei. 
cytuno— to  agree,  to. consent.  (Skeat.)]  To  enter 
into  a  state  of  close  intimacy,  to  unite  or  associate 
closely  with ;  to  agree,  to  coincide. 

“  That  first  with  midst,  and  middst  with  laste 
Maye  cotten  and  agree.” 

Brant:  Horace  (1567),  sig.  A.  v.  back, 
cot’-ton-ade  (cotton  as  cotn),  s.  [Eng.  cotton ; 
-ode.) 

Fabric:  A  stout  thick  fabric  made  of  cotton; 
cotton  check. 

♦cot’-ton-ax-jf  (cotton  as  cotn),  a.  [Eng.  cot¬ 
ton;  -ary)  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  cotton. 

“Cottonary  and  woolly  pillows.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

cot’-ton-ee  (cotton  as  cotn),  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
cotton  (q.  v.).] 

Fabric:  A  Turkish  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk 
satinet. 

*cot-ton-Ize  (cotton  as  cotn),  v.  t.  [Eng. 

cotton ;  - ize .]  To  cause  to  resemble  cotton ;  to  treat 
as  cotton. 


cotyledon 

cottonizing  fiber,  s.  A  process  of  disintegrating 
fiber,  adopted  with  flax,  hemp,  jute,  cane,  &c., 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  snort  staple  resembling 
cotton,  which  can  be  worked  on  cotton-machinery. 

cot-ton-oc'-r3,-<jy  (cotton  as  cotn),  s.  [Formed 
from  cotton  (q.  v.),  on  the  analogy  of  aristocracy, 
&c.]  The  leading  members  of  the  cotton  trade  col 
lectively. 

IF  When  at  a  period  anterior  to  our  civil  war,  th* 
newspapers  of  the  South  declared  that  “  Cotton  ij 
King,”  meaning  thereby  to  assert  the  invincibilitj 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  northern  papers  deris 
ively  attributed  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  ai 
these  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  opulent  cottoi 
planters,  dealers,  &c.,  of  the  South  to  establish  i 
cottonocracy ;  hence  the  term. 

cot'-ton-ous  (cotton  as  cotn),  a.  [Eng.  cotton', 
•ous  .1 

1.  Downy  or  nappy  ;  covered  with  a  down  or  nap. 

2.  Soft  as  cotton. 

cot'-ton-tail  (cotton  as  cotn),  s.  A  name  com¬ 
monly  given  to  the  rabbit  in  the  South. 

cot -ton-y  (cotton  as  cotn),  a.  [Eng.  cotton;  -y.} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  a  nap  or  down  resembling  cotton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  cotton. 

II.  Fig. :  Soft  as  cotton,  downy. 

cot  -town,  cot-tar-town,  s.  [Eng.  cotter,  and 
town)  A  village  inhabited  by  cotters. 

COt'-trcl,  s.  [Cotterel.]  A  hook  and  trammel 
for  suspending  a  cooking-vessel. 

COt'-tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  coitus,  from  Gr.  kottos— 
...  a  river  fish,  probably  the  Bull-head,  Cottos 
gobio  (see  def.) ;  from  kotte,  kottis=the  cerebellum.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  by  some  made  the  type 
of  a  family  Cottid®,  by  others  placed  under  the 
Triglid®  or  Gurnards.  The  head  is  large,  depressed, 
furnished  with  spines  or  tubercles ;  there  are  teeth 
in  front  of  the  vomer  and  in  both  jaws,  non# 
on  the  palatines ;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins ;  the  anal 
fin  is  small ;  the  body  is  without  scales  ;  the  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  six.  Yarrell  enumerates  four 
species :  Cottus  gobio,  the  River  Bull-head,  Miller’s 
Thumb,  or  Tommy  Logge ;  C.  scorpius,  the  Sea 
Scorpion  or  Short-spined  Cottus ;  C.  bubalis,  the 
Father  Lasher  or  Long-spin  ed  Cottus ;  and  C.  quad- 
ricornis,  the  Four-horned  Cottus.  In  this  country 
there  are  several  representatives  of  the  species 
called  indifferently  bull-head  and  catfish,  each  of 
which  see. 

cot  -u-la,  s.  [Lat.  cotula,  cotyla;  Gr.  kotyle) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  type  of  the 
tribe  CotuLe®. 

cot-u’-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cotul(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece) 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Sene- 
cionide®. 

co-tun-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Cotugno,  of 
Naples.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  white  color  or 
streak,  of  adamantine  luster,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  5’2,  yet  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scratched  by  the 
nail.  It  consists  of  chlorine  25’5,  and  lead  74.5.  It 
is  found  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  in  the 
lava  which  has  flowed  therefrom, 
co-tur’-nlx,  s.  [Lat.=a  quail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  family 
Perdicid®  (Partridges).  If  differs  from  the  genu3 
Perdix  in  not  having  a  bare  space  behind  the  eyes. 
Coturnix  dactylisonans  is  the  Quail  (q.  v.) ,  the  bird 
so  called  in  this  country  not  being  properly  a  quail, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ortyx. 

tco'-tu-tor,  s.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  Eng.  tutor 
(q.  v.).]  A  joint  tutor  or  guardian. 

cot'-jf-la.,  cot'-jf-le,  s.  [Lat.  cotyla,  cotula;  Gr. 
fcoft/7e=anything  hollow ;  a  small  vessel,  a  cup.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  cavity  of  one  bone  which  receives 
the  end  of  another  so  as  to  constitute  an  articula¬ 
tion. 

2.  Zobl. :  One  of  the  suctorial  cups  or  discs  of  the 
arms  of  a  cuttle-fish,  constituting  a  sucker  by  which 
the  animal  attaches  itself  to  other  objects,  or  other 
objects  to  itself. 

cot-jfl-e'-don,  s.  [Lat.  cotyledon ;  Gr .kotyledon 
=a  cup-shaped  hollow,  a  plant,  probably  Cotyledon 
umbilicus  (1. 1) ;  from  hotyle= a  cup.] 

I.  Botany: 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Crassulace®.  Calyx, 
5-partite  ;  petals,  united  into  a  tubular  or  campan- 
ulate  corolla ;  stamens  ten,  inserted  in  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  Cotyledon  umbilicus  is  a  succulent 
plant  with  peltate,  mostly  radical,  leaves,  and  a 
simple  raceme  of  pendulous  cylindrical  flowers  of  a 
yellowish-green  color.  It  is  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  high. 

2.  The  first  leaf,  or  one  of  the  first  two  leaves, 
developed  in  a  plant.  In  exogens  two  such  leaves 
are  present  in  the  embryo  of  every  plant,  while  in 
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endogens  there  is  one.  In  exogens  the  two  cotyle¬ 
dons  are  always  opposite ;  in  endogens  the  second 
leaf  developed  is  alternate  with  the  tirst.  On  these 
distinctions  or  their  absence  have  been  founded 
three  primary  divisions  of  the  "Vegetable  Kingdom, 
viz.,  Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyle- 
dons.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  are  more 
than  two  cotyledons :  thus  the  Boraginacese  and  the 
Brassicacese  have  four,  and  the  Conifers?  ten.  twelve, 
or  even  fifteen ;  hence  the  term  Polycotyledons  has 
been  used.  In  some  cases  they  are  absent ;  at  other 
times  they  cohere  instead  of  unfolding. 

II.  Anat.:  The  tufts  of  a  ruminant  placenta. 
{Eiucley.) 

tcot-jfl-e  -don- al,  a.  [Eng.  cotyledon;  -ah] 

Bot. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  cotyle¬ 
don. 

COt-]fl-e -d6n-§,-rf ,  a.  [Eng.  cotyledon;  -ary.] 

Z06I. :  Having  a  cotyledon ;  tufted. 

^  Cotyledonary  placenta. 

Compar.  Anat.:  A  placenta  in  which  the  fcetal 
villi  are  gathered  into  cotyledons  or  bunches  as  in 
ruminant  mammals,  (Rossi ter.) 

COt-?l-e  -dbn-ous,  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  cotyledon,  and 

Eng.  stiff .  -ous.J 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  a  cotyledon,  possessing  a 
Cotyledon  or  cotyledons ;  as,  Cotyledonous  plants. 

COt-jfl  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cotyla,  cotula;  Gr. 
tofy .’<?).]  [Cottle.] 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla )  ;  Hollow,  resembling  a  cup  or 
dish ;  rotate,  but  with  an  erect  limb. 

COt  -yl-dld,  a.  A  s.  [Gr.  kotyle=a.  cup,  and  eidos 
=form.] 

Anaf. ;  Cup-shaped. 

“  The  acetabulum  is  a  cotyloid  or  cap-shaped  cavity.” — 
Quant.-  -Anat.  <.Sth  ed.),  i.  ICS. 

7  (1)  Cotyloid  cavity  of  a  joint : 

Anat.:  A  deeper  joint-cavity,  as  distinguished 
from  a  glenoid  or  shallow  one. 

“.  .  .  the  glenoid  and  cotyloid  cavities  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip  joints.” — Todd  <t  Bourman,  Physiol.  Anat .  vol.  i, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  95. 

(2)  Cotyloid  ligament: 

Anat.:  A  thick  fibro-cartilaginous  ring  round 
the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  of  the  hip-joint. 

(^uain.) 

cot-jfl-oph  -5-ra  a.  [Gr.  Iofyfe=anything  hol¬ 
low,  a  cup,  Ac.,  and  phoros=  bearing,  carrying.] 

Compar.  Anat.  O'  ZoOl.:  Mammals  with  cotyle¬ 
donary  placenta.  This  is  found  in  the  ruminant 
families  Bovidse  (Oxen)  and  Cervidte  (Stags  .  while 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  Camelidae  (Camels )  and  the 
Tragulids?  (Chevrotains}. 

cough  (1),  *couchen,  *cowchyn,  r.  t.  A  i.  [O. 
Ft.  colcher,  coucher;  Ital.  colcare,  from  Lat. 
eolloco=to  arrange,  to  set ;  co/=con= with,  together, 
and  ioco—to  place ;  locus=  a  place.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  To  arrange  or  set  together  in  any  place ; 
tolay  or  dispose. 

“  Cowchyu  or  leyne  thinges  togedyr.  Colloco.” — Prompt. 

Pan-. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  lay  or  repose  on  a  bed  or  couch. 

“  Bat  where  anb raised  youth,  with  an  stag  d  brain. 

Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.” 

Shakesp. :  Borneo,  ii.  3. 

(3)  To  lay  or  deposit  in  a  bed  or  layer ;  to  bed. 

**  It  is  at  this  day  in  nse  at  Gaza,  to  couch  potsherds,  or 
vessels  of  earth,  in  their  walls,  .  .  — Bacon:  Sat.  Hist. 

(4)  To  conceal,  to  hide  away. 

“  In  the  selerof  Jnppiter  ther  ben  couched  two  tonnes.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  31 

(5)  To  cause  to  cower  or  hide. 

“  This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 

Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 

Couehetk  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade.” 

Shakesp.:  larquin  and  Lucref"  506-7. 

2.  Pipurativeli 

(1)  To  include,  .o  comprise,  to  involve,  to  express. 

“That  great  argoment  for  a  fotore  state,  which  St. 
Psol  hath  couched  in  the  words  I  have  read  to  yon.” — 

Atterbury:  Sermons. 

*(2)  To  conceal,  to  include  or  involve  secretly. 

“  There  is  all  this,  and  more,  that  lies  naturally 
touched  under  this  allegory.” — V Estrange. 

*(3)  To  arrange,  to  settle. 

“  The  emperor's  ban  was  already  formally  couched,  and 
ready  to  pat  to  the  print.” — Beliqvice  »>  ottoniana,  p.  521. 

(4)  To  combine. 

“  Come  then,  my  friend.  Til  change  my  style. 

And  couch  instruction  with  a  smile.” 

Cotton  Death  and  the  Bake. 

*&)  To  set. 

“  His  coote  armour  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 

Cewched  of  perlys  whyte.  round  and  erete.” 

Chaucer.-  C.  L,  2,152. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  T Tar.,  etc.:  To  set  or  fix  the  spear  in  its 
rest. 

“  But  he  stooped  his  head,  and  couched  his  spear. 

And  sparred  his  steed  to  full  career.” 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  5. 

2.  Surg. :  To  practice  an  operation  by  which, 
when  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  opaque  by  cataract,  a  needle  is  inserted 
through  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  pushed 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vitreous  humor,  so  as 
no  longer  to  stand  in  the  axis  of  vision  and  impede 
the  passage  of  light. 

3.  Malting:  To  spread  out  steeped  barley  upon 
the  floor  to  allow  of  its  germinating,  and  so  becom¬ 
ing  malt. 

“If  the  weather  be  warm,  we  immediately  couch  malt 
about  a  foot  thick  .  .  — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  Paper-making:  To  take  the  flake  of  imper¬ 
fectly  c impacted  pulp  from  the  mold  or  apron  on 
which  it  has  been  formed.  With  hand-laid  paper 
this  is  the  business  of  the  coucher,  who  receives  the 
mold  from  the  dipper  and  conches  the  sheet  upon 
a  felt.  In  paper-machinery  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  roller  called  the  couching-roller. 
(Knight.) 

*B.  Reflexively: 

1.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible. 

“ .  .  .  the  waters  couch  themselves,  as  close  as  may 
be,  to  the  center  of  this  globe,  in  a  spherical  convexity.” 
— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  To  hide,  to  conceaL 

3.  To  dispose  to  rest. 

“  There  benethe  thei  coucher.  hem.” 

Maundeville,  p.  63. 

*C.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  lie  down,  especially  upon  a  conch,  the 
ground,  Ac. 

“  .  .  .  others  on  the  grass 
Coach’d,  and  now  fill’d  with  pasture,  gazing  sat.” 

Milton:  P.’L.,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  lie,  to  sleep. 

“If  I  court  moe  women,  you’ll  couch  with  moe  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3.  (Song.) 

3.  To  crouch,  to  bend,  to  give  way,  to  stoop. 

*‘  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two 
burdens.” — Gen.  tIit.  14. 

4.  To  He  in  concealment ;  to  hide,  to  crouch. 

“Where  Bertram  couched  like  hunted  deer.” 

Scott:  Bokeby,  iii.  6. 

5.  To  be  laid,  disposed,  or  spread  out. 

“ .  .  .  Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  .  .  .  for 
the  dew.  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath.” — Deut. 
miii.  13. 

fcouch  (2) ,  r.  t.  [A  contr.  of  couch-grass  (q.  v.).] 
To  clear  land  of  couch-grass,  weeds,  Ac. 

cough  (l),  *couche,  *cowche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cole  he, 
cone  be.]  [Couch  (1),  r.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  bed,  or  any  place  of  rest. 

“  Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain'd  would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  coach.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  bedroom,  a  bed-chamber. 

“  Whan  thou  shalt  preye,  entre  in  to  thi  couche,  and  the 
do  re  schet,  preye  thi  fadir.” — Wyclijfe:  Matt.  vi.  6. 

3.  A  sofa,  a  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  repose  or  recline  dressed. 

4.  The  lair  of  a  wild  beast. 

“  Then  myghte  noghte  his  cowche  kenne.” 

Avowing  of  K.  Arthur,  si.  12. 

II.  Technically  : 

1-  Malting:  The  heap  of  steeped  barley  on  the 
floor  where  the  grains  undergo  germination,  effect¬ 
ing  the  change  into  malt.  The  operation  of  couch¬ 
ing  takes  about  fourteen  days,  and  the  subsequent 
kiln-drying,  which  arrests  germination,  takes  two 
days. 

“This  heap  is  called  by  maltsters  a  couch,  or  bed,  of  raw 
malt.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*2.  Xauf. :  [Coach,  A.  IL  2.] 

3,  Painting,  etc. : 

(1)  A  layer  or  coat  of  paint  or  varnish  on  the  can¬ 
vas  or  panel  intended  to  be  painted  on. 

(2)  A  coat  of  gold  or  silver-leaf  on  any  surface 
intended  to  be  gilded  or  silvered  over. 

4.  Arch. :  A  course  or  layer  of  sand.  (Cr abb.) 

*COUCh- fellow,  s.  A  bed-fellow ;  a  very  close  and 

intimate  companion. 

couch  (2),  witch,  twitch,  quitch,  quigh, 
quick,  s.  A  a.  [Eng.  qu  :'cfr=Hving,  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  eradicating.]  The  same  as  Couch-grass 

(q-  V.). 

“  Immediately  after  harvest  couch  lies  near  the  snr- 
face" — J.  Wrightam,  in  CasselTs  Technical  Educator,  voh 
ii.,  p.  33  L 


couch-grass,  dog-grass,  witch-grass, 
twitch-grass,  quitch-grass,  quich-grass, 
quick-grass,  s. 

1.  A  grass,  Triticum  repens,  sometimes  called  in 
books  Creeping  Wheat-grass.  It  has  long  spikes, 
the  spikelets 
with  four  to 
eight  flowers; 
the.  glumes, 
which  are 
awned  or  the 
reverse,  having 
five  to  seven  ] 
ribs.  It  is  very 
com  m  o  n  in 
fields  and  waste 
places.  When  j 
occurring  as  a  j 
weed  in  corn-  J 
fields,  its  long  % 
creeping  root  p) 
renders  it  diffi-  J 
cult  of  extirpa-  UJ 
tion, 

“The  couch-  j,  Couch-grass.  2.  Floret. 
grass,  for  the  first 

year,  insensibly  robs  most  plants  in  sandy  grounds  apt  to 
graze.” — Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

Couch-grass  is  a  diuretic  and  aperient,  and  is 
useful  in  cases  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  tract  is  irritated  or  inflamed,  as  in  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder,  gonorrhoea,  Ac.  "Die  dose  is 
from  H  to  a  full  tablespoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  3 
times  a  day. 

2.  Holcus  mollis. 

3.  Poa  pratensis. 

4.  A  vena  elatior. 

r  (1)  Black  Couch:  Alopecurus  agrestis. 

(2)  White  Couch-grass:  Triticum  repens.  [Couch- 
GRASS.] 

couch-mate,  s.  A  bed-fellow :  a  bed-mate ;  hence, 
a  husband  or  wife.  (Browning.) 

COUCh-wheat,  s.  [Eng.  couch,  and  icheaf.]  Trit¬ 
icum  repens.  [Couch-grass.] 

COUCh -g.H-§y,  s.  [Ft.  couchant,  pr.  par.  of 
coucher=to  He  down.]  The  act  or  state  of  lying 
down;  repose. 

cough  -§.nt,  a.  [Ft.,  pr.  par.  of  coucher.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 


1.  Literally: 

1.  Lying  down  in  repose ;  reposing,  squatting. 

“  Why  thus  the  milk-white  doe  is  found 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  mound.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  1. 

2.  Lying  hid  or  in  waiting. 

“  Then  as  a  tiger  who  by  chance  has  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 

Straight  crouches  close,  then  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  ...” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk. iv. 

II.  Pig.:  Lying  concealed ;  crouching,  fearfuL 

“  Oh  then  when  pious  consuls  bore  the  sway  ! 

When  couchant  vice  all  pale  and  trembling  lay  1” 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  1L 

B.  Her.:  AppHed  to  animals  represented  as  lying 
down,  but  having  the  head  raised. 

*1  Levant  and  couchant  (lit.,  rising  up  and  lying 
down]  •  An  epithet  appHed  to  animals  which haTe 
been  on  the  land  of  an¬ 
other  long  enough  to  He 
down  and  rise  up  again : 
such  time  being  held  to 
include  a  day  and  a 
night  at  the  least. 

cou-che  ,  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Her. :  An  epithet  ap¬ 
pHed  to  anything  lying 
along,  as  a  chevron 
coucte.  a  chevron  lying 
sideways. 

2.  Carp.:  A  piece  of  timber  laid  fiat  under  the 
foot  of  a  prop  or  stay. 

couched,  ♦eoueht,  *cowched,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Couch,  r.] 

♦couch-ee',  s.  [Ft.  coucA£e=bedtiine.]  A  visit 
paid  at  night,  as  opposed  to  a  levee. 

“  Isone  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court; 

Levees  and  vouchees  pass'  d  without  resort.” 

Dryden. 

cough  -er  (L  s.  [O.  Fr.  collectier,  from  Lat. 
collectarius.  neut.  coUectarium,  from  colligo= to 
collect,  to  bring  together.] 

1.  Old  Laic  from  the  mage.) :  A  factor  or  agent 
who  continued  in  some  place  or  country  for  traffic. 
(Blount.) 


Couchant. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  &nudst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  s,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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in  the  fourth  general  or  oecumenical  councils  began 
to  be  held.  The  word  oecumenical  was  derived  from 
Gr.  oikoumenikos,  meaning  of  or  from  the  whole 
worldj  and  this  again  was  from  oikoumene,  the 
inhabited  world.  During  the  time  that  the  church 
was  developing  itself  into  the  form  which  it  was 
destined  to  retain  during  mediaeval  times,  seven 
oecumenical  councils  were  held.  The  first  met  at 
Nice  in  A.  D.  325.  It  condemned  Arianism,  and  gave 
its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
which  is  still  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  of 
the  Greek,  and  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
second  —  that  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381  —  con¬ 
demned  the  elder  Apollinaris,  or  Apollinarius,  and 
his  followers,  who  believed  that  the  Divine  nature, 
in  Christ,  did  the  office  of  a  rational  human  soul, 
and  that  God  the  Word,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  a  body, 
constituted  His  person^  The  third— thatof  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431 — condemned  Nestorius,  who  was  alleged  to 
have  made  Christ  consist  of  two  persons,  •while  the 
council  held  that  the  Divine  Savior  had  two  natures 
in  one  person.  The  fourth — thatof  Chalcedon,  A.  D. 
451  —  condemned  Eutyches,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  of  the 
Word,  which  became  incarnate.  The  decisions  of 
these  first  four  councils  are  still  accepted  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  Those  of  the  fifth  (the 
second  at  Constantinople,  held  in  553),  the  sixth 
(also  at  the  same  place,  A.  D.  680),  and  the  seventh 
(that  atTrullo,  A.  D.  69l)  have  met  with  only  partial 
acceptance. 

The  most  important  council  of  modern  times,  that 
held  at  Trent  from  A.  D.  1545  to  1563,  was  not  oecu¬ 
menical,  for  its  authority  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Greek  Church  or  by  the  Protestant  reformers.  It 
was,  however,  highly  important,  defining  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  all  important  points,  and  specially  on 
those  attacked  by  the  Protestants. 

A  more  recent  council  was  that  held  at  Rome  in 
1869  and  1870,  which  promulgated  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church.  Among  Protestant 
councils  may  be  mentioned  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod,  which  met  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  1867,  and 
was  attended  by  Anglican  bishops  from  England, 
from  the  Colonies,  and  from  America.  The  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1877,  and  a  subsequent  meeting  in  America 
were  councils  of  the  scattered  Churches  of  that  de¬ 
nomination. 

IT  (1)  City  Council:  The  legislative  branch  of  a 
city  government,  usually  consisting  of  a  board  of 
aldermen  and  a  common  council,  presided  over  by 
the  mayor  and  a  president  of  the  council. 

(2)  Common  Council :  [Common  Council.] 

(3)  Council  of  War:  A  council  composed  of  a 
number  of  officers  of  high  rank  and  great  experi¬ 
ence,  called  together  by  a  comraander-in-chief  or 
admiral  of  a  fleet  to  deliberate  and  advise  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

■[council-board,  s. 

1.  A  council-table. 

“  And  even  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign’s  mood, 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood, 

And  chafed  his  royal  Lord.” 

Scott  Marmion,  v.  14. 

2.  A  meeting  of  a  council ;  a  council. 

council-chamber,  s.  The  room  or  apartment  in 
which  a  council  meets. 

“  The  council-chamber  for  debate, 

And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state.” 

Pope.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  House  at  Wood- 
stock. 

♦council-house,  *counsel-house,  s.  A  council- 
chamber. 

“  Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

council-man,  s,  A  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  a  city. 

♦council-post,  s.  A  special  messenger  for  dis¬ 
patches. 

council-room,  s.  A  council-chamber. 

“  The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  repeatedly  called  back  into  the  council- 
room.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

council-table,  s.  The  table  in  a  council-cham¬ 
ber  at  which  the  council  sits. 

“  Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven’s  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity.” 

Milton:  Ode  Nativ.,  st.  2. 

♦coun 9II— 1st,  s.  [Eng.  council;  -ist.]  One  who 
is  well  read  in  the  history  and  proceedings  of 
ecclesiastical  councils. 

“  .  .  .1  will  in  three  months  be  an  expert  councilis t.” 
— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

cdun -gll-or,  *counceller,  ♦conseilere,  *con- 
seiller,  *consuler,  *counsailour,  *counseilour, 
♦counseyler,  *kunsiler,  s.  [O.  Fr.  consellier,  con- 
seillier .] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  member  of  a  council  of  any  kind. 

“  .  .  .  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Council¬ 
lor  and  Lord  Keeper.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  An  adviser. 

“  With  Antiphus,  and  Halitherses  sage, 

His  father’s  councillors,  revered  for  age.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xvii.,  1.  80-1. 

II.  Municipal :  A  dignitary  in  a  municipality 
inferior  to  an  alderman. 

H  Privy  Councillor :  [Privy.] 

♦co-un-der-stand'-Ifig,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  understanding  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  or  mutual 
understanding. 

”...  a  reciprocal  knowledge  and  co-understanding 
of  the  art  ’twixt  the  parties.” — Howell:  Lett.,  ii.  71. 

*CO-une',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Lat.  unus= 
one.]  To  make  one,  to  unite  closely. 

“[They]  are  in  man  one  and  couned  together.” — Fel- 
tham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  Kes.  95. 

♦co-U-nlte’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  Eng.  unite 
(q.  v.).]  To  join  or  unite  closely  together. 

“Ahad  these  three  in  one  doth  co-unite.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  i.  39. 

♦co-ij-nite',  a.  [Co-unite,  v.]  United  or  joined 
closely  with  another. 

“She  [the  soul]  .  .  . 

Should  be  more  perfectly  there  co-unite.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  iii.  17.  - 

coun-sel,  *consail,  *conseil,  *consel,  *con- 
seyl,  *cowncel,  *counseile,  ♦cunsaile,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

conseil,  cunseil,  consel,  from  Lat.  consilium= advice, 
deliberation:  consulo=to  consult;  Ital.  consiglio; 
Sp.  conselho .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  consultation,  a  meeting  for  the  interchange 
of  views. 

“  .  .  .  all  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people 
took  counsel  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death.  .  .” — 
Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

2.  Advice,  opinion  given  after  deliberation  or 
consultation ;  direction. 

“And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said.  The  coun¬ 
sel  of  Hushai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.” — 2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 

*3.  A'  conversation,  an  argument,  a  discussion. 

“The apostles  .  .  .  wonder  that  he  wolde  suych  con¬ 
seil  drawe  mid  a  womman  that  sunfol  was.” — Leben  Jesu, 
340. 


*4.  A  deliberation  or  examination  into  events. 

“  They  all  confess,  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  first 
cause,  that  counsel  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way 
observed.” — Hooker. 


*5.  The  faculty  or  habit  of  deliberation ;  pru¬ 
dence,  foresight,  care. 

“  O  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  under¬ 
standing  and  counsel  to  men  of  honor.” — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxv.  5. 

*6.  A  design,  an  intent,  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a 
scheme. 

“ .  .  .  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  deceit.” — Prov. 
xii.  5. 


7.  A  secret ;  a  private  matter  or  opinion. 

“  Thilke  lord  ...  to  whom  no  counseil  may  be  hid.” 

Gower,  i.  9. 

f8.  Confidence ;  a  confidential  position. 

“For  who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word?” — Jer.  xxiii.  18. 


*9.  A  council  (here  confused  with  council,  q.  v.). 
“  The  counceil  saide  .  .  . 

That  they  be  nought  excused  so.” 

Gower,  i.  76. 

*10.  A  councilor. 


“His  two  brothers,  his  eight  councels,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nobility.” — Howel:  Letters,  p.  117. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Scrip. :  The  will  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed 
in  His  word. 


“I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  to  you  all  the  counsel  of 
God.” — Acts  xx.  27. 


2.  Eng.  Law :  A  counselor  advocate  in  a  trial ; 
also  the  whole  number  of  advocates  engaged  on  any 
side  collectively.  Queen's  Counsel  are  barristers 
appointed  counsel  to  the  Crown  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  take  precedence  of  other  barristers. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  silk  gown, 
that  of  an  ordinary  barrister  being  of  stuff. 

“The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his 
judges.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  In  the  United  States  the  term  counsel  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  retained  in  a  cause ;  as,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant. 


♦counsel-keeper,  s.  One  to  whom,  or  a  book  jo 
which,  secrets  are  intrusted ;  a  confidant. 

“  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man,  be  not 
lisping  to  his  master’s  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his 
counsel-keeper.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

♦counsel-keeping,  a.  Keeping  secret;  preserv¬ 
ing  secrecy. 

“  When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised 
And  curtain’d  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 

coun-sel,  *consailli,  *conseil,  ♦con-seyly, 
♦counsele,  *counseillen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  con- 

sillier  ,  conseiller ;  Ital.  consigliare ;  Port,  conselhar  ; 
Sp.  consejar,  from  Lat.  consilior=to  advise ;  con¬ 
silium— advice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  advise,  to  give  advice  or  counsel  to  a  person. 

“  Not  Lemuel’s  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir.” 

Waller:  Epit.  on  Sir  G.  Speke. 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend  any  act  or  course  of 
action. 

“  He  counsels  a  divorce  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  deliberate  or  take  counsel  with 
one’s  self. 

“  Ich  wole  ther  uppe  consailli  me.” — Life  of  Beket, 
1548. 

*C.  Intrans.:  To  deliberate,  to  consult,  to  take 
counsel. 

“Alle  com  to  Carlele  to  conseil  how  were  best.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  316. 

♦coun -sel-ful,  *coun-sail-ful,  a.  [Eng.  coun¬ 
sel;  -fultl ).]  Able  or  fitted  to  give  counsel ;  prudent 
foreseeing. 

“  The  deane  and  college  of  the  right  counsailful  facul- 
tie  of  decrees.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  anno  8. 

♦coun'-sel-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  counsel;  -able.'] 

1.  Willing  to  receive  or  follow  counsel ;  open  to 
advice. 

“  Very  few  men  were  more  counsellable  than  he.” — Clan, 
endon:  Hist.,  i.  344. 

2.  Fit  or  proper  to  be  advised  or  recommended; 

advisable.  1 

“Made  it  very  counsellable  to  suspend  a  present  obedi¬ 
ence.” — Clarendon:  Hist.,  ii.  662. 

coun-selled,  *coun-seled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Coun¬ 
sel,  v.] 

coun  -sel-ling,  *coun-seyl-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Counsel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  counsel  or  advice. 

2.  The  act  of  advising  or  recommending  any  course 
of  action. 

coun  -sel-lor,  *counceller,  ♦councelour,  *con- 
sailour,  *conseilere,  *consuler,  *counsellesi 
♦counseiller,  *counseilor,  *conseyler,  s.  [O.  Fr, 

consellier,  conseillier ;  Ital.  consigliere ;  Port,  con- 
selheiro;  Sp.  consejero,  from  Lat.  consiliarius,  from 
consilium=  advice.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  gives  counsel  or  advice,  an  adviser. 

*2.  A  member  of  a  council. 

*3.  A  confidant,  a  bosom  friend. 

“With  such  old  counsellors  they  did  advise.” — Waller. 

*4,  A  consul  (q.  v.). 

“  Thilke  dignitee  that  men  clepith  the  emperie  of  con. 
sulers.”  Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  64. 

til.  Fig.:  Anything  from  which  one  derives  coun¬ 
sel,  advice,  or  instruction ;  a  monitor,  a  guide. 

“  Thy  testimonies  also  are  my  delight  and  my  counsel % 
lors." — Ps.  cxix.  24. 

B.  Law:  One  who  is  consulted  by  a  client,  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  a  counsel. 

coun'-sel-lor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  counselor;  -ship. 
The  office  or  post  of  a  counselor. 

“Of  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  part  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
counsellorship.” — Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

count,  *cowntyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  counter,  confer', 
Sp.  &  Port,  contar;  Fr.  confer,  from  Lat.  computo= 
to  reckon,  to  compute  (q.  v.). 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  reckon  up  in  numbers,  to  compute,  to  tell  or 
number  one  by  one. 

“  Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count.’’ 

Spenser. 

“In  a  journey  of  forty  miles  Avaux  counted  only  three 
miserable  cabins.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


count 


2.  To  keep  up  or  preserve  a  reckoning  or  account. 

“  Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the 
coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  .  .  — Locke. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  esteem,  account,  or  reckon ;  to  consider,  to 
look  upon  in  a  certain  light,  character,  or  value. 

“I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 

As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 

2.  To  ascribe  dr  impute ;  to  reckon  or  place  to  an 
account. 

‘‘And  he  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness.” — Gen.  xv.  6. 

3.  To  charge  or  set  down  to,  to  lay  to  the  account 
or  charge  of. 

“  All  the  impossibilities,  which  poets 
Count  to  extravagance  of  loose  description.” 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

*4.  To  take  notice  of,  to  pay  attention  or  re¬ 
gard  to. 

“.  .  .  I’ll  count  his  favors.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  reckon  or  calculate  in  numbers. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  possess  a  certain  value  or  carry  a  certain 
weight. 

(2)  To  reckon,  calculate,  depend,  or  rely.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“  I  think  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  I, 
nation,  as  a  standing  argument  in  all  ages.” — Swift. 

*(3)  To  take  account  or  note.  (Followed  by  of.) 

“.  .  .  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty.” — Shakesp.:  Two 
Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii.  1. 

♦II.  Law :  To  plead  or  argue  a  case  in  court. 

1[  (11  To  count  out:  An  expression  used  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  when  the  Speaker,  hav¬ 
ing  had  his  attention  called  to  the  number  of 
members  present,  counts  them,  and  finding  less 
than  forty  present  in  the  House,  declares  the  House 
adjourned. 

(2)  To  count  kin  with  one  ( Scotch ) :  To  compare 
one’s  pedigree  with  that  of  another. 

U  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  calculate, 
lo  reckon,  to  compute,  and  to  count:  “  .  .  .  to 
calculate  is  the  generic  term ;  the  rest  denoted 
modes  of  calculating :  to  calculate  denotes  any 
numerical  operation  in  general,  but  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  abstract  science  of  figures ;  the 
astronomer  calculates  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  the  mathematician  makes  algebraic  calcu¬ 
lations:  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
things  in  detail ;  reckoning  is  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  ;  tradesmen  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts  by  reckoning  .  .  .  To  compute  is  to  come 
at  the  result  by  calculation  .  .  .  historians  and 
chronologists  compute  the  times  of  particular 
events  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
known  events  ...  To  count  is  as  much  as  to 
take  account  of,  and  when  used  as  a  mode  of  calcu¬ 
lation  it  signifies  the  same  as  to  reckon  one  by  one ; 
as  to  count  one  by  one,  to  count  the  hours  or  min¬ 
utes  .  .  .  These  words  are  all  employed  in 

application  to  moral  objects  to  denote  the  esti¬ 
mate  which  the  word  takes  of  things.  To  calcu¬ 
late  is  to  look  to  future  events  and  their  probable 
consequences  ...  to  compute  is  to  look  to  that 
which  is  past  and  what  results  from  any  past 
event  ...  to  reckon  is  either  to  look  at  that 
which  is  present  and  to  set  an  estimate  upon  it,  or 
to  look  to  that  which  is  future  as  something 
desirable  ...  To  count  is  to  look  on  the  thing 
that  is  present  and  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  .  .  .”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

count  (1),  *counte  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  conte,  cunte; 
Ital.  conto,  from  Lat.  computus.'] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  reckoning  or  numbering ;  the  act  of  counting. 

.  .  by  my  count, 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years.” 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  <&  Jul.,  i.  3. 

♦2.  A  number,  reckoning,  or  calculation. 

“  Xuo  thousand  mark  bi  counte.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  136. 

*3.  An  account. 

♦II.  Fig. :  Account,  reckoning,  or  estimation. 

B.  Law.: 

♦1.  The  declaration  or  statement  of  a  plaintiff’s 
case,  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
when  and  where  an  injury  was  committed,  when 
these  are  requisite.  {Blackstone.)  >  . 

2.  A  separate  or  particular  charge  in  an  indict¬ 
ment;  a  particular  statement  in  a  declaration  of 
complaint  or  in  pleading. 

If  Out  of  count,  Out  of  all  count:  Incalculable, 
infinite. 
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count-wheel,  s. 

.  For.:  A  wheel  with  peripheral  notches,  whose 
intervals  are  spaces  whose  proportions  are  1, 2,  3,  up 
to  12.  The  wheel  governs  the  striking  so  far  as  to 
regulate  the  number  of  blows.  The  knife-edge 
detent  being  lifted  out  of  a  notch,  the  hammer 
vibrates  so  long  as  the  edge  rests  on  the  portion  of 
the  wheel  between  the  notches.  These  spaces  are 
graduated  in  length,  so  as  to  allow  the  hammer  to 
make  1,  2,3,  &c.,  vibrations  up  to  12,  when  it  has 
c?mpleted  a  revolution  and  begins  again.  Seventy- 
eight  blows  are  struck  in  a  complete  revolution.  It 
is  superseded  in  some  clocks  by  the  rack  and  snail, 
invented  by  Tompion. 

count  (2),  *counte  (2),  *countee  (1) , «.  [0.  Fr. 

conte,  comte,  from  Lat.  comes  (genit.  comitis)= a 
companion -so  called  because  the  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  comes  was  chosen  companion 
t°  his  sovereign  or  chief.  The  term  comes  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  later  Roman  empire.!  A  foreign 
title  of  rank,  corresponding  to  the  English  earl. 

count-cardinal,  s.  A  count  who  is  also  a  cardi¬ 
nal. 

“ .  .  .  but  our  count-cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  ’tis  well  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  L 

count-confect,  s.  A  nobleman  made  of  sweetness 
and  flattery. 

‘‘Princes  and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  count-confect ;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely!” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

count  palatine,  s. 

.1.  Under  the  Merovingian  kings  the  Count  Pala¬ 
tine  (  Count  of  the  Palace)  was  a  high  judicial  offi¬ 
cer  with  supreme  authority  over  cases  that  came 
directly  under  the  sovereign’s  cognizance.  Later 
the  title  was  given  to  powerful  lords,  who  held  over 
their  provinces  powers  similar  to  those  held  by  the 
original  Countsl  Palatine.  Such  provinces  were 
called  palatinates  or  counties  palatine. 

2.  In  England:  The  chief  or  head  of  a  county. 
He  exercised  almost  royal  prerogatives  within  his 
own  jurisdiction, heldliisown courts  and  appointed 
his  own  judges  and  officers.  All  writs  and  other 
legal  processes  could  only  be  issued  or  enforced  in 
his  name.  Three  Counts  Palatine  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land:  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  dignity  of  the  first 
is  now  vested  in  the  sovereign  ;  that  of  the  second  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being,  and  that  of 
the  third  is  now  attached  to  the  Crown.  [County, 
Palatinate.] 

♦3.  German  Empire :  The  name  given  to  the  rulers 
of  two  German  or  Bavarian  states,  known  respect¬ 
ively  as  the  Upper  and  Lower,  or  Rhenish.  Palatin¬ 
ates. 

♦count'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  count,  and  -able.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  Able  or  possible  to  be  counted  or  reckoned. 

2.  Accountable. 

“We  are  countable  at  the  day  of  judgment.” — Sander¬ 
son:  Serm.,  ii.  49. 

II.  Fig. :  Fit  or  worthy  to  be  reckoned  or  consid¬ 
ered;  comparable. 

“  The  evils  which  you  desire  to  be  recounted  are  very 
many,  and  almost  countable  with  those  which  were  hidden 
in  the  basket  of  Pandora.” — Spenser:  Ireland. 

coun'-ten-gmge,  *  con-ten-ance,  *  con-ten- 
anse,  *con-ten-aunce,  *con-tin-aunce,  *coun- 
ten-aunce,  *coun-ten-aunse,  *kun-ten-aunce, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  contenance,  cuntenance ;  Sp.  contenensa ; 
ltal.continenza,fTom'La.t.continentia=.  .  .  gest¬ 
ure,  behavior,  demeanor,  from  contineo  =  to  hold 
in,  to  conduct:  con=cum=with,  together,  and  teneo 
=to  hold.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Air,  look,  expression,  or  appearance  of  the 
face. 

“  With  clipping  and  kessing  and  contenaunce  kende.” 

William  of  Palerne,  4,900. 

2.  The  face,  the  features. 

*3.  A  grimace. 

“  Wan  the  Amerel  hath  iherd  hym  telle, 
Contenance  made  he  fers  and  felle.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  5,747. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Calmness  or  composure  of  look. 

“  The  two  great  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court  are, 
always  to  keep  his  countenance  .  .  .” — Swift. 

2.  Confidence  or  assurance  of  mien. 

“  We  will  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall  by  the 
answer  ye  shall  receive.” — Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

3.  Kindness  or  good-will;  an  appearance  of  en¬ 
couragement. 

“  .  .  .  how  great  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  man  to  have 
the  countenance  of  the  governor  of  his  province.” — Mel- 
mnth:  Cicero,  bk.  i.,  lett.  13. 


countenancing 

4.  Patronage,  support,  or  favor. 

"...  Franoe  should  bind  herself  to  give  no  help  or 
countenance ,  directly  or  indirectly  •  .  — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

5.  Support,  corroboration,  or  confirmation. 

“  .  .  .  in  our  day  the  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace 
receives  the  independent  countenance  of  spectrum  analy¬ 
sis,  .  .  — Tyndall:  Fragments  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii. 

*6.  An  outward  appearance  or  show  of  looks, 
whether  real  or  pretended. 

“  The  election  being  over,  he  made  countenance  of  great 
discontent  thereat.” — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*7.  External  appearance  or  show. 

“  Apparailed  hem  thereafter, 

In  contenaunce  of  clothyng  comen  disgised.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  B.  prol.  28. 

♦B.  Law:  Credit  or  estimation. 

IT  (1)  To  keep  one's  countenance:  To  continue 
calm  or  composed,  without  showing  any  signs  of 
emotion  or  passion  of  any  kind. 

“.  .  .  kept  his  countenance  all  days  of  his  life  .  .  .” 
— Messinger:  The  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

(2)  To  keep  one  in  countenance :  To  support  the 
confidence  of  another  by  one’s  presence  or  assist¬ 
ance. 

(3)  In  countenance :  In  favor  or  confidence ;  con¬ 
fident,  assured. 

(4)  Out  of  countenance:  Out  of  favor  or  confi¬ 
dence  ;  abashed,  dismayed,  cast  down. 

“When  Cain,  upon  the  non-acceptance  of  his  offering, 
was  out  of  countenance  .  .  .  ” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk« 
iv.,  ch.  iii. 

coun  -ten-ange,  *cbun -ten-aunge,  v.t.  [Coun¬ 

tenance,  s.] 

1.  To  favor,  to  patronize,  to  support,  to  show 
encouragement  to. 

"...  William,  in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to 
countenance  any  attempt  against  the  government  of 
France.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  support,  to  corroborate,  to  confirm. 

.  .  .  we  know  of  no  fact  countenancing  the  belief  .  .  .” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  26. 

3.  Used  frequently  in  the  sense  of  permitting, 
allowing;  not  exactly  supporting  or  encouraging, 
nor  yet  opposing. 

*4.  To  make  a  show  or  appearance  of ;  to  pretend. 

“  Which  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  16. 

*5.  To  act  suitably  to,  or  in  keeping  with,  any¬ 
thing  ;  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of. 

“  Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 

To  countenance  this  horror  !” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  grace,  to  honor. 

“  .  .  .  you  must  meet  my  master  to  countenance  my 
mistress.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  counten¬ 
ance,  to  sanction,  and  to  support:  “Persons  are 
countenanced ;  things  are  sanctioned;  persons  or 
things  are  supported :  persons  are  countenanced  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation  of 
others  ;  measures  are  sanctioned  by  the  consent  or 
approbation  of  others ;  measures  or  persons  are 
supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object.  There  is  most  of  encouragement  in  counten  • 
ancing;  it  consists  of  some  outward  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  regard  or  good  will  toward  the  person: 
there  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning ;  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing ;  there  is 
most  of  assistance  and  cooperation  in  sitpport;  it 
is  the  employment  of  means  to  an  end.  Superiors 
only  can  countenance  or  sanction:  persons  in  all 
conditions  may  support:  those  who  countenance 
evil  doers  give  a  sanction  to  their  evil  deeds  ;  those 
who  support  either  an  individual  or  a  cause  ought 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  support .” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

coun’-tgn-auged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counten¬ 
ance,  v.] 

coun'-ten-ang-er,  s.  [Eng.  countenanc{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  encourages 
another. 

“  Are  you  her  Grace’s  countenancer,  lady?” — Beaum.  <St 
Fletch.:  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

coun-ten-ang-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counten¬ 
ance,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  »4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  encouraging,  supporting, 
or  aiding  another. 

“  The  countenancing  of  the  rich  man  against  the  poor.” 
— Strype:  Memor.  Edw.  VI.,  anno  1553. 


b(Jil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  del. 


counter 
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counter-make 


count  -er  (1),  *count-ere,  *cownt-ere,  *count- 
ure,  *count-our,  *cownt-owre,s.  [O.  Fr.  conteor; 
Fr.  ccmieur :  Lat.  computator=a  reckoner;  O.  Fr. 
comptuoir ;  Fr.  coniptoir ;  Low  Lat.  coniputatorium 
=  a  place  for  reckoning.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  counts,  reckons  up,  or  calculates;  a 
calculator,  a  reckoner. 

“  Cowntere.  Computarius.”  —Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  learner  of  arithmetic.  {Scotch.) 

3.  Anything  made  of  metal,  ivory,  bone,  &c.,  used 
as  a  means  of  reckoning  or  of  keeping  an  account, 
as  in  games. 

“  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ?” 

Shakesp.:  as  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

4.  False  or  counterfeit  coins. 

“  .  .  .  a  bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old  kettles.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*5.  Used  contemptuously  for  money. 

“  When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends.” 

Shakesp Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

*6.  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted ; 
a  money-changer’s  table. 

7.  A  long  narrow  table  or  board  on  which  goods 
are  displayed,  weighed,  or  measured. 

“  It  was  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publications  openly  on 
a  counter.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*8.  A  counting-house. 

“  Ful  fast  his  countour  dore  he  schette.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,496. 

til.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  by  which  a  reckoning  or  calculation 
is  or  can  be  made. 

”  The  outward  and  visible  phenomena  are  with  us  the 
counters  of  the  intellect  .  .  — Tyndall:  Fragments  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  ix.,  p.  237. 

2.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  importance,  a  trifle. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  An  apparatus  attached  to  a  steam- 
engine,  printing-press,  or  other  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  the  revolutions  or  impressions, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

*2.  Old  Eng.  Law:  The  name  given  to  certain 
prisons  in  London  and  Southwark.  [Compteb.] 
Of  these  two  were  in  London :  one  in  the  Poultry, 
the  other  in  Wood-street ;  one  was  in  Southwark. 

“  To  both  the  Counters,  wher  they  have  releast 
Sundrie  indebted  prisoners.” 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

*f  ounter-house,  *countour-hous,  s.  A  count¬ 
ing-house. 

“  Into  his  countour-licus  goth  he.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,488. 

counter-jumper,  s.  A  slang  or  contemptuous 
epithet  for  an  assistant  in  a  shop;  especially  a 
draper’s  assistant ;  a  salesman  in  a  retail  dry  goods 
establishment. 

“It  seems  free  enough  to  every  counter-jumper  in  the 
town.” — C.  Kingsley;  Westward  Ho!  ch.  x. 

count -er  (2),  pref.,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  contre; 
Lat.  contra= against.]  [Contea.] 

A.  As  pref. :  A  prefix  largely  used  in  composition 
to  express  counteraction  or  opposition.  It  is  used 
with  verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  an  opposite  direction,  contrary,  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  (With  verbs  of  motion.) 

“  .  .  .  running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue.” — 
Locke. 

*2.  Wrongly,  in  a  wrong  direction;  contrary  to 

light. 

“How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry! 

O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs!” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
*3.  In  contrary  ways  or  directions. 

“.  .  .  it  is  plain  the  will  and  the  desire  run  counter .” 
—Locke. 

♦4.  Directly  against ;  in  or  at  the  face. 

“.  .  .  they  never  throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of  the 
flyer.” — Sandys’  Journal. 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Return  ;  in  return  or  answer. 

"...  the  counter  question  of  Jesus.” — Strauss:  Life 
of  Jesus;  Trans.  (1846),  §  131. 

2.  Adverse,  opposite,  opposing. 

“Innumerable  facts  attesting  the  counter  principle.” 

— Isaao  Taylor. 


D.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ship-building:  That  part  of  a  ship’s  stern 
which  overhangs  the  stern-post.  The  counter-tim¬ 
bers  spring  from  the  wing-transom,  which  extends 


Counter. 

A  Hull  of  a  Vessel  showing  Counter-timbers. 

across  between  the  fashion-pieces,  crossing  in  front 
of  the  stern-post,  near  its  head.  At  the  top  of  the 
counter-timbers  is  the  taffrail.  (.Knight.) 

2.  Mining :  A  cross  vein. 

3.  Bootmaking :  The  back  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe, 
around  the  heel  of  the  wearer,  and  to  which  the 
boot-heel  is  attached.  (Knight.) 

4.  Music:  The  same  as  Countee-tenoe  (q.  v.). 

5.  Farriery:  That  part  of  a  horse’s  forehand 
which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

counter-approaches,  s.pl. 

Fort. :  A  line  of  trenches  thrown  up  by  the  be¬ 
sieged  to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  besiegers. 

IT  Line  of  counter-approach :  A  line  of  trenches 
made  by  the  besieged  to  the  right  and  left  of  their 
covered  way  in  order  to  sweep  the  besiegers’  works. 

counter-attired,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  the  double  horns  of  animals 
when  borne  two  in  one  way  and  two  in  another  in 
opposite  directions. 

counter-attraction,  s.  Anything  which  acts  in 
opposition  or  contrary  to  any  attraction. 

“  .  .  .  a  variety  of  counter-attractions  that  diminish 
their  effect.” — Shenstone. 

counter-attractive,  a.  Acting  as  a  counter- 
attraction. 

counter-battery,  s. 

Fort. :  A  battery  at  the  crest  of  a  glacis,  to  silence 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  cover  the  storming 
party.  (Knight.) 

counter-beam,  s. 

Printing:  A  beam  connected  to  the  platen  of  a 
printing-press  by  two  or  more  rods,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  reciprocating  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  platen.  (Knight.) 

counter-bond,  s.  A  bond  or  security  of  indem¬ 
nification  to  secure  one  who  has  himself  given 
security  for  another.  (Quarles:  Emblems.  Halli- 
well :  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

counter-brace,  s. 

Naut. :  The  brace  of  the  foretopsail  to  leeward. 

counter-brace,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  brace  the  yards  in  opposite  directions. 

counter-breastwork,  s. 

Fort. :  Works  constructed  to  intercept  those  of 
the  enemy. 

♦counter-buff,  s.  A  blow  in  return. 

“When  they  give  the  Romanists  one  buff,  they  receive 
two  counter-buffs.” — Milton:  Prelat.  Episcopacy,  p.  27. 

♦counter-charm,  s.  Anything  which  can  dissolve 
or  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  charm. 

counter- charm,  v.  t.  To  dissolve  or  neutralize 
the  effects  of  a  charm. 

counter-chevronny,  s. 

Her. :  A  division  of  the  field  chevronnise. 
counter-compony,  counter-compone,  s. 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  border,  bend,  or  other  ordi¬ 
nary  which  is  composed  of  two  rows,  panes  or 
ranks  of  checkers,  of  alternate  metals  and  colors. 

counter-couchant,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  animals  borne  couchant,  and 
with  their  heads  in  opposite  directions. 

counter-courant,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  animals  borne  courant,  and 
with  their  heads  in  opposite  directions. 


counter-curse,  s.  Reciprocal  cursing. 

“With  cruel  counter-curses  and  angry  anathemas.  ’ — 
Ganden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  407. 

counter-deed,  s.  A  private  or  secret  deed,  inval¬ 
idating,  annulling,  or  altering  a  public  deed. 

counter-die,  s. 

Engraving :  The  upper  die  or  stamp. 

counter-drain,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  drain  at  the  foot  of  a 
canal  or  dike  embankment,  to  catch  and  carry  off 
the  water.  (Knight.) 

counter-embattled,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  which  is  embattled 
on  both  sides.  [Embattled.] 

counter-ermine,  s. 

Her. :  The  contrary  to  ermine,  being  a  black  field 
with  white  spots.  [Eemine.] 

counter-evidence,  s.  Evidence  or  testimony  to 
contradict  or  invalidate  that  given  by  a  previous 
witness. 

“  .  .  .  there  is  no  counter-evidence,  nor  any  witness, 
that  appears  against  it.” — Barnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

counter-extension,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  extending  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

2.  Surq. :  A  method  of  reducing  a  fracture  by  ex¬ 
tension  m  the  opposite  direction. 

If  Counter-extension  apparatus  : 

Surg. :  An  apparatus  for  retaining  firmly  the 
upper  part  of  a  limb  while  extension  is  practiced 
upon  the  lower,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  or 
the  neck  of  the  trochanter  major,  to  enable  the 
bony  parts  to  unite  without  a  shortening  of  the 
limb. 

counter-faller,  s. 

Cotton-manufacture:  In  the  mule-spinner,  a 
counterweighted  wire,  which  is  depressed  when  the 
faller-wire  lowers  the  row  of  yarns  to  wind  them  on 
the  cop.  Its  duty  is  to  balance  the  threads  after 
they  are  depressed  by  the  faller-wire,  and  to 
straighten  them  when  loose. 

counter-flory,  a. 

Her. :  An  epithet  denoting  that  the  flowers  with 
which  an  ordinary  is  adorned  stand  opposite  to 
each  other. 

counter-force,  s.  An  opposing  or  counteracting 

force  or  power. 

“  A  counter-force  conflicting  with  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion.” — J.  S.  Mill,  in  Ogilvie. 

counter-fugues,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Fugues  proceeding  the  one  contrary  to 
the  other. 

counter-gate,  s.  Some  unknown  place  in  Wind¬ 
sor.  Probably,  a  gate  which  went  out  by  the 
counterguard  of  the  castle,  consequently  by  the 
fosse,  or  ditch.  (Eng.  Ant.) 

“I  love  to  walk  by  the  Counter-gate.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

counter- influence,  v.  t.  To  affect  by  an  opposing 
or  counteracting  influence. 

“  This  malignant  temper — is  counter-influenced  by  those 
more  meek  and  auspicious  ones.” — Scott:  Chr.  Life,  i.  3. 

counter-influenced,  a.  Affected  by  an  opposing 

or  counteracting  influence. 

counter-influencing,  a.  Exerting  an  opposing 

or  counteracting  influence  upon. 

counter-irritant,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  a  counter-irritant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:  An  irritant  application  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  designed  to  diminish,  counteract, 
or  remove  some  other  irritation  or  inflammation 
then  existing.  Such  are  rubefacients,  perpetual 
blisters,  issues  of  setons,  cauterizing  agents,  &c. 

counter-irritate,  v.  t. 

Med.:  To  act  as  a  counter-irritant ;  to  produce  a 
secondary  or  artificial  disease  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  primary  disease. 

counter-irritation,  s. 

Med. :  The  effect  produced  by  a  counter-irritant; 
the  use  of  a  counter-irritant.  Any  irritation  arti¬ 
ficially  established  with  the  view  of  diminishing, 
counteracting  or  removing  some  other  irritation  or 
inflammation  existing  in  the  body. 

counter-lath,  s. 

Carp. :  A  lath  in  tiling  placed  between  every  two 
gauged  ones. 

♦counter-make,  v.  t.  To  make  contrary  to  what 
anything  has  been  before. 

“He  .  .  .  began  to  make  and  unmake  and  counter¬ 
make  a  many  lines  and  dashes  upon  the  cloth  .  . 
Copley:  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu==kw! 


counter-motion 
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counterchanged 


Counter-motion,  s.  A  contrary,  opposing,  or 
CO"  d  ter  acting  motion;  movement  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

“If  any  of  the  returning  spirits  should  happen  to  fall 
foul  upon  others  which  are  outward  bound,  these  counter - 
motions  would  overset  them,  .  .  — Collier. 

counter-move,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  move  in  an  opposite 
or  contrary  direction. 

counter-movement,  s.  A  movement  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  or  contrary  direction  ;  a  counter-motion. 

counter-natural,  a.  Opposite  or  contrary  to 
nature ;  contra-natural. 

“A  consumption  is  a  counter-natural  hectic  extenuation 
of  the  body.” — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

counter-negotiations,  s.  plural.  Negotiations 
opened  or  carried  on  in  opposition  to  previous  nego¬ 
tiations. 

counter-opening,  s.  An  opening  or  vent  on 
the  opposite  or  contrary  side,  or  in  a  different 
place. 

“.  .  .  mark  the  place  for  a  counter-opening." — Sharp: 
Surgery. 

counter-parole,  s. 

Mil. :  A  word  given  in  time  of  danger  as  a  coun¬ 
tersign. 

counter-pole,  s.  The  opposite  pole,  the  antip¬ 
odes. 

“The  very  counter-pole  to  the  luxurious  posture  of 
dinner.” — DeQuincey:  Roman  Heals.  {Davies.) 

counter-ponderate,  v.  t.  To  weigh  against,  to 
counterbalance. 

counter-potence,  s. 

Her. :  An  epithet  denoting  that  the  pieces  called 
potences  are  set  the  one  opposite  the  other, 
eounter-puff,  s.  An  opposing  or  contrary  breeze. 

“With  counter-puffs  of  sundry  winds  that  blow.” 

Sylvester:  The  Fathers,  246.  {Davies.) 

counter-punch,  s. 

Chasing :  A  punch  which  supports  the  metal  be¬ 
neath  while  the  hammer  is  applied  above,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  expanding  a  dented  place  by  out¬ 
ward  pressure  while  blows  are  given  on  the  outer 
surface  around  the  spot  thus  supported, 
counter-quartered,  a. 

Her.:  An  epithet  employed  to  denote  that  each 
quarter  of  an  escutcheon  is  again  quartered. 

counter-rails,  s.pl. 

Shipbuilding:  The  ornamental  molding  across  a 
square  stern  at  the  termination  of  the  counter, 
♦counter-refer,  v.  i.  To  refer  back. 

“They  counter-ref er  to  each  other.” — North:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  i.  102.  {Davies. ) 

counter-revolution,  s.  A  revolution  designed 
to  upset  one  which  has  already  succeeded,  and  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things. 

“Undoubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not  but  wish 
for  a  counter-revolution  in  England.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

counter-revolutionary,  a.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  counter-revolution. 

counter-revolutionist,  s.  One  who  is  in  favor 
of  a  counter-revolution. 

counter-round,  s. 

Mil. :  A  patrol  of  officers  visiting  and  inspecting 
the  rounds  or  sentinels.  < 

“To  walk  the  round  and  counter-round  with  his  fellow- 
inspectors.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

counter-salient,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  beasts  borne  salient  in  opposite 
directions. 

counter-scale,  s.  A  counterbalance  or  counter¬ 
poise. 

“  To  compare  their  university  to  yours,  were  to  cast 
New-inne  in  counter-scale  with  Christ-Church  college, 

,  .  — Howell:  Familiar  Letters,  1650.  {Nares  ) 

counter-sea,  s.  A  cross-sea,  one  running  against 
the  wind. 

“With  surging  billows  and  counter-seas.” — Holland: 
Camden,  ii.  60.  {Davies.) 

counter-secure,  V.  t.  To  make  secure  or  give 
additional  security  or  warrant  to. 

“  .  .  .  giving  that  pledge  from  the  throne,  and  engag¬ 
ing  parliament  to  counter-secure  it?” — Burke:  On  a  Regi¬ 
cide  Peace. 

counter-security,  s.  Security  given  as  a  counter¬ 
bond  (q.  v.). 

♦counter-service,  s.  Reciprocal  or  mutual  ser¬ 
vice. 

“Without  some  pact  of  counter-services.” — Sylvester: 
The  Trophies,  716.  {Davies.) 

counter- shaft,  s.  An  opposite  and  parallel  shaft 
driven  by  band  or  gearing  from  the  former  one. 

counter-signature,  s.  The  name  of  an  official 
countersigned  on  a  document.  [Countersigna¬ 
ture  .  ]  _ 


counter-slope,  s.  An  overhanging  slope, 
counter- statement,  s.  A  statement  made  in 
opposition  or  contradiction  to  another. 

♦counter-strive,  v.  i.  To  strive  against  or  in 
opposition  to. 

counter-surety,  s.  The  same  as  Counter-bond 
(q.  v.). 

counter-swallowtail,  s. 

Fort. :  An  outwork  in  the  form  of  a  single  te- 
naille,  with  a  wide  gorge. 

counter-thrust,  s.  A  thrust  or  blow  in  return 
for  another. 

counter-timber,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  One  of  the  timbers  in  that  part  of 
a  ship’s  stern  which  overhangs  the  stem-post, 
counter  trade-winds,  s.  pi. 

Meteor ol.  &  Physical  Geog.:  Winds  blowing  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  the  trade-winds.  They  are 
in  a  region  further  north  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  further  south  in  the  southern  one,  than 
the  winds  to  which  they  are  counter, 
counter-trench,  s. 

Fort. :  A  trench  made  by  the  garrison  to  intercept 
that  of  the  besiegers. 

counter-tripping,  counter-trippant,  a. 

1  er.:  Applied  to  animals  borne  trippart  in  op¬ 
posite  directions. 

counter-type,  s.  A  corresponding  type ;  an  ana¬ 
logue. 

counter-vair,  counter- vairy,  s. 

Her. :  A  variety  of  vair  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  cups 
or  bells  are  arranged  base  to  base  and  point  to 
point. 

counter-vault,  s. 

Masonry :  An  inverted  arch  or  vault, 
counter- weight,  s.  A  counter-balancing  weight ; 

a  counterpoise. 

*count-er  (3),  *cownt-ir,  *cownt-yr,  s.  [An 

abbreviated  form  of  encounter  (q.  v,).] 

1.  An  encounter,  a  meeting. 

“With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade.” 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muses,  207. 

2.  A  division  of  an  army  engaged  in  a  battle, 
count'-er,  *count-ur,  v.i.&t.  [Counter  (2),s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  encounter  or  meet  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  to  engage. 

“When  they  counter  upon  one  quarry.” — Albumazar, 
v.  1.  {Davies.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Boxing  :  To  return  a  blow  while  receiving  one. 
“His  left  hand  countered  provokingly.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xiv. 

♦2.  Music :  To  sing  in  harmony. 

B.  Trans.:  To  oppose,  to  encounter,  to  meet. 

“  His  answer  countered  every  design  of  the  interroga¬ 
tions.” — North:  Examen,  p.  246.  {Davies.) 

count-er-act',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  act 
(q.  v.).]  To  act  in  opposition  to  anything,  so  as  to 
hinder  or  destroy  its  effect ;  to  act  as  an  antidote 
to. 

“ .  .  .  one-half  of  their  ability  was  employed  in 
counteracting  the  other  half.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

count-er-act-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counteract.] 
count-er-act  -Ing,  *con-tra-act-ing,  pa.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Counteract.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Acting  or  working  in  opposite  directions. 
“  These  have  no  antagonist  grinders  nor  contra-acting 

millstones.” — Smith:  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  83. 

2.  Fig. :  Acting  in  an  opposite  direction  so  as  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  anything. 

C.  Assubst.:  Counteraction, 
coun-ter-ac'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  action.'] 

Action  in  opposition  to  anything  so  as  to  hinder  or 
annul  its  effect ;  a  counteracting  influence. 

“.  .  .  no  leap  could  take  place,  were  it  not  by  a  coun¬ 
teraction  of  the  law  [of  gravitation].” — De  Quincey:  Works 
(ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  115. 

coun-ter-ac-tlve,  a.  &■  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and 
active.] 

A.  As  adj. :  _  Tending  to  counteract;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  counteracting. 

fB.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  tends  to  counter¬ 
act,  or  has  the  power  or  quality  of  counteracting. 

“  Poetry  is  also,  in  its  highest  types,  the  best  counter¬ 
active  to  materialism.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  1873,  p.  188. 

fcdun-ter-ac  -tive  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  counteractive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  counteracting  manner;  so  as  to  coun¬ 
teract. 


coun-ter-a  -gent,  s.  Anything  which  tends  to 
counteract ;  an  opposing  agent ;  a  counteractive. 

c6un-ter-bal'-?m§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and 

balance.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  weigh  or  act  against  with  an  equal 
weight  or  effect ;  to  countervail,  to  balance. 

“  The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the 
mercurial  cylinder.” — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  an  equivalent  to,  to  balance. 

“  The  abstract  beauty  and  advantage  of  this  principle 
seem  to  be  counterbalanced  in  practice  by  some  unknown 
cause,  .  .  .” —Her schel:  Astronomy  { 5th  ed.,  1858),  §  198. 

coun-terbal-ange,  s.  [Counterbalance,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  weight  acting  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  balancing  another ;  a  counterpoise. 

2.  Fig.:  An  equivalent  or  counterbalancing  power. 

“  But  peaceful  kings,  o’er  martial  people  set, 

Each  other’s  poise  and  counterbalance  are.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis. 

II.  Machinery : 

1.  A  weight  in  a  driver  or  fly-wheel  to  overcome  a 
dead  point,  or  balance  the  weight  of  some  object 
whose  gravity  affects  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel. 

2.  A  suspended  weight  to  counterpoise  the  weight 
of  a  drawbridge,  crane-jib,  bob,  or  working-beam. 
{Knight.) 

eoun-ter-bal-anged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
balance,  v.] 

coun-ter-bal'-ang-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coun¬ 
terbalance,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  balancing  any  weight  or  power 
by  an  equal  weight  or  power  acting  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

♦coun  -ter-band,  o.  [Contraband.]  Contra¬ 
band,  illegal,  illicit. 

“You  carry  on  no  counterband  trade.” — Walpole:  Lett, 
to  Mann,  iii.  309.  {Davies.) 

*coun  -ter-t)and  ed,  a.  [Eng.  counterband ;  -ed.] 
Contraband. 

“  Let  them  be  staved  or  forfeited  like  counterbanded 
goods.” — Dryden:  Pref.  to  Fables.  {Davies.) 

♦coun  -ter-bane,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  bane.] 
An  antidote. 

“  Strong  counterbane.”— Sylvester:  Eden,  228. 

♦coun'-ter-bl-as,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  bias.] 
To  bias  or  prejudice  against,  to  set  against. 

“  Which  so  counterbiased  that  King’s  judgment  against 
Presbytery.” — Gauden:  Tear  s  of  the  Church,  p.  604.  {Davies.) 

♦coun'-ter-brave,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  brave.] 
A  boast  or  challenge  against  another. 

“Make  th’  enemy  yield  with  these  our  counterbraves.” 

Chapman:  Iliad,  xvi.  580.  {Davies.) 

coun'-ter-buff,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  buff,  v.] 
To  strike  or  drive  in  a  direction  opposite  to  a  former 
or  existing  impulse ;  to  repulse,  to  drive  back. 

“  .  .  .  then  shoots  amain, 

Till  counterbuff’ d  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again.” 

Dryden. 

coun'-ter-buff,  s.  [Counterbuff,  v.]  AstFokeor 
impulse  in  a  direction  opposite  to  a  former  or  exist¬ 
ing  impulse ;  a  blow  which  drives  back. 

“  He  at  the  second  gave  him  such  a  counterbuff,  that 
because  Phalantus  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  saddle, 
the  saddle  with  broken  girths  was  driven  from  the  horse. 
— Sidney. 

coun-ter-buffed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter- 
buff,  h.] 

♦coun'-ter-cast,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  cast,  s.J 
An  antagonistic  or  opposing  device. 

“ He  gan  devize  this  countercast  of  slight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  16. 

coun-ter-cast-er,  s.  [Eng.  counter  (1),  s.,  and 
caster.]  A  bookkeeper,  a  caster-up  of  accounts,  a 
reckoner. 

coun -ter-ghange,  s.  [Prefix  counter,  and 
change .]  An  exchange  or  reciprocation. 

cdun-ter-ghange,  v.  t.  [Counterchange,  s.] 
To  exchange,  to  give  and  receive,  to  alternate,  tm 
mark  in  alternate  patches. 

“Witch-elms,  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright.” 

Tennyson:  In  Mem.,  lxxxix. 

coun  -ter-ghanged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counte»- 

CHANGE,  V.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Exchanged,  reciprocated,  alter¬ 
nated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  used  to  imply  that  the  field  is  ol 
two  tinctures,  metal  and  color:  that  part  of  tin 
charge  which  lies  in  the  metal  being  of  color,  and 
that  part  which  lies  in  the  color  being  metal. 


Mil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;,  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b©l,  deL 
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coun'-ter-ghang-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COUN¬ 
TERCHANGE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  exchanging  or  alternat¬ 
ing. 

coun’-ter-gharge,  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  charge , 
s.]  A  charge  brought  in  opposition  or  contradic¬ 
tion  to  another. 

coun’-ter-gharm,  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  charm.'] 
anything  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  a  charm ; 
-an  antidote  or  counteractive  to  a  charm. 

'“Now,  touch’d  by  counter  charms,  they  change  again.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  1.  463. 

coun’-ter-gharm,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
charm,  v.]  To  counteract  or  destroy  the  effects  of 
a  charm,  or  anything  acting  as  a  charm. 

“Like  a  spell  it  was  to  keep  us  invulnerable,  and  so 
eountercharm  all  our  crimes,  .  .  .” — Decay  of  Piety. 

coun'-ter-gharmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter- 
charm,  v.] 

coun’-ter-gheck,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  check, 
T.]  To  oppose,  to  check  by  an  opposing  power, 
coun'-ter-gheck,  s.  [Countercheck,  v.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  check  or  repulse. 

“Who  painfully  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 

To  save  unscratch’d  your  city’s  threatened  cheeks.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  reproof,  a  rebuff,  an  answer  to  a  check. 

"...  many  things  perplex 
With  motions,  checks,  and  counterchecks.” 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 

II.  Carp.:  A  countercheck-plane  (q.  v.). 
countercheck-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  plane  for  working  out  the  groove  which 
unites  the  two  sashes  of  a  window  in  the  middle. 
(Knight.) 

coun’-ter-ghecked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
check,  v.] 

coun'-ter-gheck-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  checking,  repulsing,  or 
censuring. 

*COU.n'-ter-COUp,  v.  t.  [Fr.  contrecoup .]  To  over¬ 
-come,  to  surmount,  to  repulse,  to  overturn,  to  de¬ 
stroy.  (Scotch.) 

coun’-ter-cur-rent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
’current.) 

*A.  As  adj.:  Running  or  flowing  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  current  running  or  flowing  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

♦coun-ter-dls-tlnc-tion,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
distinction.]  The  same  as  Contradistinction, 
(q.  v.). 

“  I  call  it  moral,  in  counterdistinction  to  philosophical 
or  physical.” — More.  Conject.  Cabb.,  p.  195. 

*coun’-ter-draw,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  araw .] 
To  copy  a  design  by  means  of  tracing-cloth  or  paper, 
or  other  transparent  material ;  to  trace. 

*coun'-ter-draw-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coun¬ 
terdraw,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (  See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  copying  a  design 
by  means  of  any  transparent  material. 

coun’-ter-drawn,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
draw.] 

coun-ter-ex-tend’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  ex¬ 
tend.]  To  extend  in  an  opposite  direction. 

“  .  .  .  a  counterextending  band  attached  to  the  bed¬ 
head  .  .  .  ” — Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics  (s.  v.  counter¬ 

extension). 

coun-ter-feit,  *con-tre-fete,  *con-ter-fete, 
*coun-ter-fete,  *coun-tre-fete,  *coun-ter-fayt, 
*«Oun-ter-fate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ital.  contraffare ;  O.  Sp. 
contrafacer ;  Sp.  contrahacer .]  [Counterfeit,  o.J 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  imitate,  to  mimic. 

“  And  countrefet  hym  as  an  ape.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.  121. 

2.  To  imitate  or  copy  with  Intent  to  pass  off  the 
copy  or  imitation  as  original  and  genuine ;  to  forge. 

3.  To  put  on  a  semblance  of,  to  imitate  or  assume 
the  appearance  of ;  to  copy,  to  feign. 

“  He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 

And  shrieked,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear.” 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  11. 


II.  Laic :  To  forge  money,  to  imitate  in  base  or 
counterfeit  metal.  To  counterfeit  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  whether  it  be  coin,  treasury  or 
national  bank  note,  is  felony  [Coin]. 

“ .  .  .  persons  beyond  sea  had  of  late  attempted  to 
counterfeit  testons,  shillings,  groats,  and  other  the  king’s 
coin  of  silver,  .  .  .” — Strype:  Memorials;  Edw.  VI.,  an. 
1548. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  deceive,  to  carry  on  a  deception, 
to  act  a  part,  to  feign. 

“Ah,  sirrah,  a  body  would  think  this  was  well  counter¬ 
feited:  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counter¬ 
feited.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  counterfeit  and  to 
imitate,  see  Imitate. 

coun  -ter-felt,  *  coun-ter-fayte,  *  coun-ter- 
fet,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  contrefait,  pa.  par.  of  contrefaire 
=to  counterfeit,  from  Lat.  contra= against,  and 
facio=  to  make;  so  to  make  anything  that  it  fits 
exactly  against  another.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Made  in  imitation  of  something  else,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  be  passed  off  as  original  and  genuine ; 
forged,  spurious,  fictitious,  not  genuine. 

“  And  tooke  out  the  woolfe  in  his  counterfeit  cote, 

And  let  out  the  sheepes  blood  at  his  throte.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Sept. 

*2.  Resembling,  presenting  the  appearance  or 
likeness  of. 

11  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  Assuming  an  appearance  or  semblance  of  some¬ 
thing  not  genuine ;  false,  deceitful,  hypocritical. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

“ .  .  .  sin.  arrant  counterfeit  rascal  .  .  .” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

(2)  Of  things: 

“ .  .  .  they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance 
.  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

II.  Law :  Forged,  spurious,  not  genuine ;  made  of 
base  or  spurious  metal. 

If  For  the  difference  between  counterfeit  and 
spurious,  see  Spurious. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  who  counterfeits  or  personates  another ; 
an  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  hypocrite. 

“A  drunken  Christian  and  a  Jewish  Christian  being  at 
tearmes  of  brabble,  the  drunkard  call’d  the  counterfeit 
a  drunken  companion,  and  the  counterfaite  called  him  a 
Jew.” — Copley:  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

2.  An  imitation,  copy,  or  likeness  of  anything;  a 
portrait,  a  counterpart. 

“  That  even  Nature  selfe  envide  the  same, 

And  grudg’d  to  see  the  counterfet  should  shame 
The  thing  it  selfe  .  .  .” 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  5. 

3.  An  imitation  or  copy  of  anything  made  with 
the  intent  of  passing  it  off  as  original  or  genuine. 

“One  who  does  not  value  real  glory  will  not  value  its 
counterfeit.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Anything  which  falsely  assumes  the  appearance 
or  semblance  of  something  else  ;  a  spurious,  false,  or 
deceitful  imitation  or  feigned  semblance  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“  .  .  .  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die  is  to  be  a  counter¬ 

feit;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not 
the  life  of  a  man  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Henry  TV.,  Pt.  /., 
v.  4. 

5.  False  or  spurious  coin. 

"...  never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit 
.  .  .” — Shakesp.-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*11.  Law:  One  who  obtains  money  or  goods  by 
counterfeit  letters  or  orders. 

coun'-ter-feit-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [ Counterfeit, 

v.] 

*  *  Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he.” 

Goldsmith . 

coun'-ter-felt-er,  *coun-ter-fet-ter,  *coun- 
ter-fayt-or,  s.  [Eng.  counterfeit;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  counterfeits,  forges,  or  makes  an  imi¬ 
tation  or  copy  of  anything  with  the  intent  of  pass¬ 
ing  off  the  copy  as  original  and  genuine ;  a  forger,  a 
comer. 

“Henry  the  Second  altered  the  coin,  which  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  counterfeiters,  .  .  .” — Camden. 

*2.  One  who  assumes  characters;  an  actor,  a 
mimic. 

“ .  .  .  no  man  hath  sene  a  better  counterfaytor  or 
player  in  any  comedie  or  tragedie.” — Hall:  Edw.  IV., 
an.  14. 

3.  One  who  assumes  a  false  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance  ;  one  who,  with  deceitful  or  fraudulent 
motives,  assumes  a  character  which  is  not  his  own. 


coun'-ter-felt-Ing,  *coun-ter-fayt-yng,  pr. 

par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counterfeit,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  imitating  or  copying  anything  with 
the  intent  of  fraudulently  passing  off  the  copy  as 
original  and  genuine. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  false  character  or  appear¬ 
ance  ;  deceit,  hypocrisy. 

“  Lying  and  counterfeiting  my  soul  abhorreth  .  .  — 

State  Trials;  Earls  of  Essex  Jt  Southampton,  an.  1600. 

3.  A  spurious  imitation. 

“Neither  is  Thomas  Cardinal’s  life  any  thyng  save  a 
counterfaytyng  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.” — Tyndall: 
Works,  p.  361. 

fcoun’-ter-felt-ly,  *coun-ter-fayte-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  counterfeit ;  - ly .]  In  a  spurious,  false,  or 
deceitful  manner;  not  genuinely,  falsely,  ficti¬ 
tiously. 

“  .  .  .  I  will  practice  the  insinuating  nod  and  be  off 
to  them  most  counterfeits  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Coriol., 
ii.  3. 

fcoun’-ter-felt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  counterfeit ;  - ness .] 
The  quality  of  being  counterfeit ;  spuriousness, 
falseness. 

“  A  reply  to  which  came  out  afterward,  shewing  the 
counterfeitness  of  Dr.  Anthony’s  Aurum  Potabile,  Oxon. 
1623.” — Ward:  Gresham  Prof,  p.  265. 

*coun'-ter-feIt-ress,  *coun'-ter-feit-resse,  s. 

[Eng.  counterfeiter ;  -ess.]  A  female  who  counter- 

“  .  .  .  dame  nature,  the  counterfeitresse  of  the  celes- 
tiall  workemen,  .  .  .” — Holinshed:  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

*c6un-ter-felt-iire,  *con-tre-fait-ure,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  contrefaiture .]  Counterfeiting,  simulation. 

“  A1  his  contrefaiture  is  colour  of  sinne  and  bost.” 

Polit.  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  336. 

*c6un’-ter-fer-ment,  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  fer¬ 
ment.]  A  ferment  opposed  to  a  ferment. 

“  What  unnatural  motions  and  counterferments  must  a 
medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body  !” — Addison; 
Spectator. 

*  coun-ter-fe  -§3,nge,  *  coun-ter-fei-sance, 

*count-er-fes-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  contrefaisance,  from 
contrefaire.] 

1.  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  imitating  with  a 
fraudulent  intent ;  forgery ;  coining. 

2.  The  fraudulent  assumption  of  a  false  character 
or  appearance. 

“  Of  fowle  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  49. 

3.  An  imitation,  a  copy,  a  likeness. 

“  This  goodly  counterfesaunce  he  did  frame.”  , 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  27. 

cdun-ter-foil,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  Eng.  foil, 
from  Lat.  fo l  ium = a  leaf .  ] 

1.  That  portion  of  the  tally  formerly  struck  in  the 
exchequer,  which  was  kept  by  an  officer  of  that 
court;  the  other  portion,  called  the  stock,  being 
delivered  to  the  lender  of  the  money  as  his  voucher 
for  the  amount  lent.  [Counterstock.] 

2.  A  portion  of  a  document,  permanently  fixed  in 
a  hook,  to  which  is  attached  another  portion,  such 
as  a  bank  check,  or  draft,  easily  detached  for  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  a  second  party.  On  the  counterfoil,  or 
part  retained  by  the  drawer  of  the  document,  are 
written  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  the  por¬ 
tion  handed  over.  [More  generally  called  Stub 
(q.  v.).] 

coun-xer-fort,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  fort.] 

1.  Masonry  :  A  pier  or  buttress  bonded  as  a  revet¬ 
ment  to  the  back  of  a  retaining  wall,  to  support 
and  also  tie  the  wall,  such  as  the  scarp  of  a  fort,  to 
the  bank  in  the  rear.  The  buttress  is  sometimes  on 
the  face.  When  arches  are  turned  between  counter¬ 
forts,  it  is  called  a  counter-arched  revetment. 

2.  A  spur  or  projecting  part  of  a  mountain. 

coun-ter-gauge,  coun’-ter  gage,  s.  [Pref. 

counter,  and  gauge.) 

Carp. :  An  adjustable,  double-pointed  gauge  for 
transferring  the  measurement  of  a  mortise  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  where  a  tenon  is  to  be  made,  or  vice 
versa. 

coun-ter-guard,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  guard.) 

Fort.:  A  rampart  in  advance  of  a  bastion  and 
having  faces  parallel  thereto. 

coun'-ter-ifig,  *cown-ter-ynge,  pr.  par ,  a. 

&  s.  [Counter,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  encountering ;  an  en¬ 
counter. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gunidst,  -what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5ti 
or.  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  ~  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


counterleague 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Boxing :  The  giving  and  receiving  of  a  blow  at 
the  same  time. 

*2.  Music:  Singing  in  parts,  or  in  harmony. 

“ Cownterynge  yn  songe.  Concentus.”— Prompt.  Parv. 

*COun'-ter-league,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
league,  v.J 

A.  Intrans.:  To  league  or  confederate  against 
others. 

"This king  .  .  .  counterleagues  with  all  the  princes 
he  could  draw  in.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  163. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  a  league  or  confederation 
against. 

"Lest  .they  should  take  the  alarm  and  counterleague  it.” 

-North :  Examen,  p.  21.  (Davies.) 

♦coun’-ter-let,  s.  [Pref.  counter;  -let.]  An  ob¬ 
stacle,  a  hindrance  (?). 

"To  tread  this  maze,  not  free  from  counterlet.” 

Norden:  Labyrinth  of  Man’s  Life. 

*coun-ter-lI-bra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
libration .] 

Astron. :  Libration  in  an  opposite  direction. 
[Libration.] 

“It  [a clock]  shall  show — all  the  comprehensible  motions 
of  the  heavens,  and  counterlibration  of  the  earth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Copernicus.” — M.  of  Worcester:  Cent,  of  Invent.,  §  23. 

COun  -ter-llght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  counter, 
and  light.] 

_  Paint. :  A  light  striking  from  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  on  a  painting,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  a 
disadvantage. 

*COUn'-ter-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  counter  (1),  s. ;  -ly.\ 
Belonging  to  or  fit  for  a  prison. 

Ye  stale,  counterly  villain.” 

Preston:  K.  Cambises.  (Davies*) 

coun'-ter-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  counter  (1),  s.,  and 
man.]  A  clerk  in  a  store  who  attends  at  the  coun¬ 
ter  to  sell  goods. 

coun-ter-mand',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contremander,  from 
contre= against,  and  mander—  to  order.] 

1.  To  give  an  order  opposite  or  in  contradiction  to 
a  previous  one ;  to  annul  a  previous  order  and  give 
a  counter-order ;  to  revoke,  to  recall. 

*2.  To  contradict,  to  oppose. 

‘  Foms  to  alter  any  thing,  is  to  lift  up  ourselves  against 
God,  and,  as  it  were,  to  countermand  him.” — Hooker. 

*•3.  To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 

"Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  choleric  bodies, 

.  .” — Harvey. 

coun'-ter-mand,  s.  [Fr.  contremand.]  An  order 
contrary  to  and  annulling  a  previous  order;  the 
revoking  of  an  order  already  given.  [COUNTER¬ 
MAND,  I!.] 

"  Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand, 

That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

tcoun-ter-mand -g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  countermand; 
-able.]  Possible  to  be  countermanded;  that  may 
be  revoked  or  repealed. 

coun-ter-mand'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
mand,  v.] 

coun-ter-mand’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counter¬ 
mand,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  revoking  a  previous  order 
by  giving  one  contrary  or  opposite  to  it. 

coun'-ter-march,  v.  i.  [Countermarch,  s.] 

Mil. :  To  march  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  one  has  been  moving. 

“  The  two  armies  marched  and  countermarched,  drew 
near  and  receded.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

COun'-ter-mar§h,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  march.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  movement  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  one  has  been  going  ;  retrocession. 

“.  .  .  the  tumults,  marches,  and  countermarches  of 
the  animal  spirits  V’— Collier:  On  Thought. 

2.  A  change  or  alteration  of  conduct;  a  change  of 
measures. 

‘‘They  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  by  such  countermarches  and  retractions,  as  we  do 
not  willingly  impute  to  wisdom.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

B.  Military: 

1.  A  march  or  movement  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  men  have  been  marching. 

2.  A  movement  such  as  to  change  the  face  of  the 
wings  of  a  battalion,  those  on  the  right  now  occupy¬ 
ing  the  left  and  vice  versa,,  and  those  in  the  rear 
now  occupying  the  front. 


c6un'-ter-mar§h-16g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coun¬ 
termarch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  marching  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  men  have  been  marching. 

“  Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching, 
in  countermarching,  and  in  indecisive  skirmishing.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

coun'-ter-mark,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  mark.] 

1.  Commerce : 

(1)  An  additional  mark  or  sign  placed  upon 
goods,  either  for  more  certain  identification,  or  in 
the  case  of  goods  belonging  to  more  than  one  per¬ 
son,  that  they  may  not  be  opened  except  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  owners. 

(2)  The  mark  or  stamp  of  the  London  (England) 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  added  to  that  of  the  artifi¬ 
cer  to  show  the  standard  of  the  metal. 

2.  Farriery:  An  artificial  (and  fraudulent  and 
unlawful)  mark  or  hollow  made  in  the  teeth  of  an 
aged  horse  with  the  purpose  of  disguising  his  age 
and  making  him  appear  younger. 

3.  Numis. :  A  mark  stamped  upon  a  coin  or  medal 
after  it  has  been  struck,  to  show  either  a  change  in 
value  or  that  it  has  been  taken  from  an  enemy. 

coun  -ter-mark,  v.  t.  [Countermark,  s.] 

1.  Comm.,  &c.:  To  mark  with  an  additional 
stamp  or  sign. 

2.  Farriery:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“Ahorse  is  said  to  be  countermarked,  when  his  corner 
teeth  are  artificially  made  hollow,  a  false  mark  being 
made  in  the  hollow  place,  in  imitation  of  the  eye  of  a 
bean,  to  conceal  the  horse’s  age.”  —Farrier’ s  Dictionary. 

coun'-ter-mlne,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  mine.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*11.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  means  of  opposing  or  counteracting. 

“  .  .  .  knowing  no  counter-mine  against  contempt  but 
terror,  .  .  .” — Sidney. 

2.  A  stratagem  or  contrivance  to  frustrate  any 
project. 

“The  matter  being  brought  to  a  trial  of  skill,  the  coun¬ 
termine  was  only  an  act  of  self-preservation.” — L’ Estrange. 

B.  Fort.:  A  mine  by  the  besieged,  to  meet  an  ap¬ 
proach,  destroy  an  offensive  position,  or  intercept 
a  mine  of  the  attacking  party. 

“  After  this  they  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and 
rammed  the  mouths;  but  the  citizens  made  a  counter¬ 
mine,  .  .  .” — Hayward. 

coun'-ter-mlne,  v.  t.  [Countermine,  s.] 

1.  Literally : 

Fort. :  To  drive  a  mine  to  meet  another  made  by 
the  enemy. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  counteract,  frustrate,  or  defeat  in 
any  way  by  secret  measures. 

“  Thus  infallibly  it  must  be,  if  God  do  not  miraculously 
countermine  us,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  against 
ourselves.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

coun’-ter-mlned,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
mine,  v.J 

coun-ter-mln-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counter¬ 
mine,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  operation  of  driving  a  mine  to 
meet  another  made  by  the  enemy. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  frustrating,  defeating,  or 
counteracting  any  project. 

coun'-ter-mo-tlve,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  mo¬ 
tive.]  An  opposing  or  counteracting  motive. 

coun  -ter-miire,  s.  [Fr.  contremur.] 

1.  Fort. :  A  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall,  to 
take  its  place  if  carried. 

“  .  .  .  the  countermure,  new  built  against  the  breach, 
standing  upon  a  lower  ground,  it  seldom  touched.” — 
Knolles. 

2.  Masonry :  The  facing  of  a  wall. 

coun’-ter-miire,  v.  t.  [Countermure,  s.] 

Fort.:  To  fortify  by  building  one  wall  behind 
another. 

“They  are  plac’d  in  those  imperial  heights, 

Where,  countermur’d  with  walls  of  diamond, 

I  find  the  place  impregnable.” — Kyd:  Spa?iish  Trag. 

coun  -ter-miired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter- 

MUEE,  V.] 

*cdun  -ter-n<5i§e,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  noise.] 
A  noise  which  counteracts  or  overpowers  another 
noise. 

“  They  endeavored  ...  by  a  counternoise  of  revel- 
ings  and  riotous  excesses,  to  drown  the  softer  whispers 
of  their  conscience.” — Calamy:  Sermons. 


*coun’-ter-pa§e,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  pace.] 
A  step  or  movement  in  opposition  to  any  course. 

“When  the  least  counterpaces  are  made  to  these  reso¬ 
lutions,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  our  malecon- 
tents.” — Swift. 

*coun  -ter-paine,  s.  [Counterpane  (2),  s.] 
coun  -ter-paled,  a.  [Pref.  counter,  and  paled.] 
Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  escutcheon  divided 
into  an  equal  number  of  pieces  palewise  by  a  line 
fesswise,  the  tinctures  above  and  below  the  fessline 
being  counterchanged. 

coun’-ter-pane  (1) ,  *coun  -ter-p6int,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

contrepoinct— a  quilt,  counterpoint,  quilted  cover¬ 
ing  {Cot grave).  According  to  Skeat the  true  form 
is  coutrepointe  or  coutepointe  (where  coutre  is  a 
variant,  from  Lat.  culcitra,  of  0.  Fr.  coute ,  quieute, 
queute=a  quilt),  from  Low  Lat.  culcita  puncta=a 
counterpane,  lit. = a  stitched  quilt.]  A  coverlet  for 
a  bed,  a  quilt. 

“  On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 

Arachne’s  web  the  same  did  not  surpass.” 

Drayton:  The  Barons’  W’ars,  bk.  vi. 

*coun'-ter-pane  (2),  *coun-ter-paine,  s.  [0. 

Fr.  contrepan= a  pledge  or  gage:  contre= against; 
pan=& pledge,  a  pawn.  Thus  the  word  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  counter  and  pawn,  not  of  counter  and 
pane.  (Skeat.)]  One  part  of  a  deed  or  indenture; 
a  counterpart.  [Pawn.] 

“Read,  scribe;  give  me  the  counterpane.” 

B.  Jonson-  Bartholomew  Fair;  The  Induction. 

coun-ter-part,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  part.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  correspondent  part ;  a  part  which  answers  to 
another ;  a  duplicate,  a  copy. 

2.  Anything  exactly  corresponding  or  answering 
to  another ;  a  fac-simile. 

“  What  the  child  is  to  the  man, 

Its  counterpart  in  miniature.” 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

3.  Anything  which  exactly  fits  another,  as  a  seal 
and  the  impression. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  is  exactly  like  another  in  person, 
character,  or  position. 

2.  One  who  has  exactly  those  qualities  which  are 
wanting  in  another ;  one’s  opposite. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  of  two  corresponding  copies  of  an 
instrument;  a  duplicate.  (Used  especially  of 
leases.) 

2.  Music:  The  complement  of  any  part ;  that  part 
which  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  another,  as 
the  bass  is  the  counterpart  of  the  treble. 

Coun'-ter-pas-S§,nt,  a.  [Pref.  counter,  and  pas¬ 
sant.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  borne  pas¬ 
sant  in  different  directions. 

coun-ter-pe-tl  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  peti¬ 
tion.]  A  petition  presented  in  opposition  to  another. 

*coun-ter-pe-tI  -tion,  v.  i.  [Countebpetition, 
s.]  To  present  a  petition  in  opposition  to  another. 

“  The  gentlemen  and  others  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
counterpetitioned,  .  .  .  were  voted  betrayers  of  th# 

liberties  of  the  people,  .  .  .” — Reresby:  Mem.,  p.  102. 
coun  -ter-plea,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  plea.] 
Law :  A  replication  to  a  plea, 
coun  -ter-plead,  v.  i.  [Pref.  counter,  andpfead  J 
To  plead  in  opposition ;  to  enter  counterpleas. 

“.  .  .  did  strive 

And  counterplead  for  the  prerogative.” 

Sylvester:  The  Decay,  261.  (Davies.) 
*c6un'-ter-plete,  v.  i.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  2>iefe=plead.]  To  counterplead,  to  plead  in 
opposition  to,  or  against. 

“  Love  ne  wol  nat  counterpleted  be 
In  ryght  ne  wrong.” 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Women,  prol.  476. 
*coun’-ter-plot,  v.  t.  [Counterplot,  s  ]  To 
devise  a  plot  to  counteract  or  frustrate  another ;  to 
meet  plot  by  plot. 

“  Every  plot  had  been  counterplotted.” — De  Quincey. 
fcoun’-ter-plot,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  plot.]  A 
plot  or  stratagem  devised  to  counteract  or  frustrate 
another. 

“  The  wolf  that  had  a  plot  upon  the  kid  was  confounded 
by  a  counterplot  of  the  kid’s  upon  the  wolf  .  .  .” — 
L’  Estrange. 

coun  -ter-plot-tihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counter¬ 
plot,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  plotting  against  another; 
a  secret  or  cunning  plot. 

“  A  third  reason  that  God’s  displeasure  so  implacably 
burns  against  this  sin  is,  because  it  is  evidently  a  counter¬ 
plotting  of  God.” — South:  Serm.,  ix.  200. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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coun’-ter-pdlnt  (1),  s.  [Counterpane  (1),  s.]  A 
counterpane,  a  quilt,  a  coverlet  for  a  bed,  &c. 

“ .  .  .  his  bed  all  covered  with  the  clothes  and  hid 
with  the  sheets  and  counterpoint .” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote, 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxix. 

coun'-ter-pdint  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  contrepoinct= a 
ground  or  plain  song,  in  music  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Fr.  con- 
trepoint:  conire = against,  and point= a  point;  Ital. 
contrapunto,  from  Lat.  contra—  against,  opposite, 
and  punctum=  a  point.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  An  opposite  point;  a  point  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  another. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  opposite  state  or  position. 

“  They  fell  suddenly  into  the  very  counterpoint  of  justi¬ 
fying  bestiality.” — Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

2.  A  point  of  difference,  a  contrast. 

“Here  M.  Hardinge  by  counterpointes,  and  by  sundrie 
circumstances  of  difference,  compareth  the  state  of  the 
primitiue  churche,  and  his  churche  of  Home  together.” — 
Jewell:  A  Reply  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  203. 

B.  Music:  The  term  “ counterpoint”  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense  may  be  defined  as  “  the  art  of  adding  one 
or  more  parts  to  a  given  melody in  its  more  limited 
sense  as,  “  the  art  of  harmonizing  a  theme  by  adding 
parts  which  shall  be  in  themselves  melodious.”  The 
terms  subject,  melody,  canto  fermo,  and  theme  are 
synonymous.  Counterpoint  is  simple  or  double. 
There  are  five  species  of  simple  counterpoint:  (1) 
When  the  added  part  is  note  against  note  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  (2)  when  the  added  part  is  two  notes  to  one  of 
the  subject;  (3)  when  the  added  partis  four  notes 
to  one  of  the  subject ;  (4)  when  the  added  part  is  in 
syncopation  to  each  note  of  the  subject;  (5)  when 
the  added  part  is  free,  or  has  a  florid  accompani¬ 
ment  to  each  note  of  the  subject.  Counterpoints 
triple  and  quadruple,  as  their  names  show,  are  the 
due  construction  of  three  or  four  melodies  respec¬ 
tively,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  inter¬ 
changeable  without  involving  the  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  musical  grammar.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

c6un-ter-p61nt-e',  a.  [Fr. 
contrepoint6.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to 
two  chevrons  which  meet  with 
their  points  in  the  center  of 
the  escutcheon  counter  or 
opposite  to  each  other, 
coun  -ter-poi§e,  *con-tre- 

fieise,  *con-tre-pese,  v.  t. 

Fr.  contrepeser ;  Fort,  contra-  „  ,  ... 

pezar;  Sp.  contrapesar ;  Ital.  Counterpoint®. 
contrappesare .]  [Counterpoise,  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  weigh  equally  with,  to  counterbalance, 
to  be  equiponderant  with. 

“  The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  counterpoising 
one  another,  ought  to  be  reciprocal.” — Digby:  On  the  Soul. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  counterbalance ;  to  act  with  equal  weight, 
power,  or  effect  against  anything. 

“So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard 
and  to  counterpoise  the  rest.” — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

*2.  To  be  an  equivalent  or  a  set-off  for ;  to  com¬ 
pensate. 

“  The  lives  of  those  which  w-e  have  lost  in  fight 
Be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

c6un'-ter-poi§e,  *coun-ter-pois,  *coun-tre- 

pese,  s.  [O.  Fr.  contrepois;  Fr.  contrepoids:  con- 
tre=against,  andpoids=a  weight;  Sp.  contrapeso; 
Port,  contrapezo;  Ital.  contrappeso.]  [Poise.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  weight  acting  in  opposition  and  equal  to 
another  weight ;  a  counterbalancing  weight. 

“  .  .  .  we  put  a  metalline  counterpoise  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  scale.” — Boyle:  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  The  state  of  being  kept  in  equilibrium  by  an 
equal  weight  acting  in  opposition ;  equipoise. 

“  The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 

Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales  .  .  . 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed, 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc’d  air 
In  counterpoise."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  1,001. 


II.  Figuratively : 

fl.  An  equal  force  or  power  acting  in  opposition; 
a  counterbalancing  force  or  power.  (Followed  by  to.) 

“The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent.” — Bacon. 

*2.  An  equal  power  or  fortune. 

“And  tell  her  she  is  thine,  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate 
A  balance  more  replete.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

B.  Manage:  The  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the 
body  in  his  seat,  which  a  horseman  acquires  by 
practice. 


c6un'-ter-p(n§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
poise,  v.] 

coun'-ter-p6i§-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counteb¬ 
poise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  counterbalancing  by  an 
equal  weight  or  power  acting  in  opposition ;  coun¬ 
terpoise. 

coun -ter-p6l-§on,  subst.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
poison.']  A  poison  administered  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  another  poison ;  an  antidote. 

“  Counterpoisons  must  be  adapted  to  the  cause  .  .  .” 
— Arbuthnot, 

*cdun'-ter-prac-ti9e,  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and 
practice.]  A  practice  or  line  of  conduct  followed 
m  opposition  to  another. 

“Against  the  stroke  of  Providence,  all  counterpractices 
are  vain.” — Proceedings  against  Oarnet  (1606),  C  c  c.  2.  b. 

*coun'-ter-pres-sure  (sure  as  shur),s.  [Pref. 
counter,  and  pressure.]  A  force  or  pressure  acting 
in  opposition  to  another ;  a  counterpoise. 

“  That  so  the  counterpressure  ev’  ry  way, 

Of  equal  vigor,  might  their  motions  stay.” 

•  Blackmore. 

court -ter-proj-ect,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
project.]  A  project  or  scheme  proposed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  or  in  place  «f  another. 

“ .  .  .  the  obligation  .  .  .  was  struck  out  of  the 
counterproject  by  the  Dutch.” — Swift. 

coun  -ter-proof,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  proof.] 
Engraving:  A  proof  taken  by  transfer  from  a 
proof  just  printed,  to  furnish  the  engraver  with  a 
copy,  non-reversed,  of  his  plate, 
coun'-ter-prove,  v.t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  prove.] 
Engraving:  To  take  a  counterproof  of  an  en¬ 
graving. 

coun’-ter-push,  v.  t.  [Fret,  counter,  and  push,  s.] 
To  oppose,  to  push  against. 

coun -ter-r 611,  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  roll.] 
[Control,  s.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  counterpart  or  duplicate  of  rolls 
relating  to  inquests,  appeals,  &c.,  kept  by  one  offi¬ 
cer  as  a  check  upon  another. 

*c6un'-ter-r611,  v.  t.  [Control,  v.]  To  keep  a 
check  upon,  to  control,  to  check. 

*c6un’-ter-r61-ment,  s.  [Controlment.]  A 
control,  a  check. 

“This  manner  of  exercising  of  this  office,  hath  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counterrol- 
vnents,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

coun-ter-scarp,  *coun-ter-scarfe,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
trescarpe—a  counterscarfe  or  countermure.  (Cot- 
grave.)] 

Fort. :  That  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the 
camp,  or  properly  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth 
of  the  covert-way ;  although  by  this  term  is  often 


Counterscarp. 


understood  the  whole  covert-way,  with  its  parapet 
and  glacis :  and  so  it  is  to  be  understood  when  it  is 
said  the  enemy  lodged  themselves  on  the  counter¬ 
scarp.  (Harris.) 

“  .  .  .  the  English  grenadiers,  overwhelmed  by  num- 
's,  were,  with  great  loss,  driven  back  to  the  counter- 
scarp." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*Coun -ter-scuf-fle,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  scuf¬ 
fle.]  A  scuffle  or  struggle  in  opposition  or  antago¬ 
nism. 

“  They  meet  with  several  wicked  and  abominable  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  a  terrible  counterscuf/le  between  them  and 
their  lusts.” — Hewyt:  Semi.  (1658),  p.  97. 

coun-ter-seal',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  seal.] 
To  seal  or  ratify  with  another  or  others. 

“ .  .  .  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we, 

On  like  conditions,  will  have  counterseal’ d.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  3. 

eoun-ter-sealed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
seal.] 

^  ^  • 
coun-ter-seal-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counter¬ 
seal,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  sealing  or  ratifying  with 
others. 


*cdun-ter-sense,  s.  [Fr.  contresens.]  An  oppo¬ 
site  sense  or  meaning. 

“There  are  some  words  now  in  Erench  which  are  turned 
to  a  countersense.’’ — Howell:  Lett.,  iv.  19. 

*COUn'-ter-set,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  set.]  To 
match  or  parallel. 

“But  thyselfe  thy  selfe  canst  counterset.’’— Davies: 
Humor’s  Heaven;  H.  Cox  to  Davies,  p.  5.  (Davies.) 

coun-ter-slgn’  (<7  silent),  v.t.  [Fr.  contresigner 
=to  subsign  (Cotgrave):  cowtre— against,  opposite, 
and  signer= to  sign.]  To  sign  or  subscribe  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  an  official  capacity,  as  evidence  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  contents  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
original  signatures ;  to  sign  in  addition,  to  attest. 

“It  further  declares  that  each  of  his  acts  shall  be  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  a  Minister.” — London  Times. 

coun-ter-slgn  (g  silent),  s.  [Countersign,  v.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  signature  of  an  official  to  a 
document,  attesting  its  authenticity ;  a  counter- 
signature. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  signature  of  a  secretary  or  other 
subordinate  officer  to  any  writing  signed  by  the 
principal  or  superior  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  it. 

2.  Mil.:  A  secret  word,  signal,  or  sentence  given 
to  soldiers  on  guard,  without  which  no  one  is  to  be 
allowed  by  them  to  pass. 

fcoun'-ter-sig-nal,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  sig¬ 
nal.]  A  signal  designed  to  answer  or  correspond  to 
another ;  a  countersign. 

coun  -ter-slg-na-ture,  s.  [Lat.  counter,  and 
Eng.  signature/] 

I.  Ordinary  Lang..  The  signature  of  an  official 
to  a  document  attesting  its  genuineness. 

II.  Technically : 

Law:  The  signature  of  a  subordinate  officer  at¬ 
testing  the  genuineness  of  a  document  and  his 
superior’s  signature  thereto  attached.  It  is  usually 
preceded  by  the  word  teste  or  attest.  [Counter- 
signature.] 

“Below  the  imperial  name  is  commonly  a  counter- 
signature  of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers.” — Horne  Tooke. 

coun  ter-signed'  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Countersign,  «.] 

coun-ter-sign  -Ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Countersign,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  officially  attesting  th* 
signature  of  a  superior  to  a  document. 

coun-ter-sink',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  sink.] 

1.  To  form  or  chamfer  by  drilling  or  turning. 

2.  To  set  a  screw  or  bolt  flush  with  the  surface,  by 
making  an  enlarged  or  chamfered  hole  to  receive 
the  head. 

coun  -ter-sink,  s.  [Countersink,  v.] 

Mechanics : 

1.  An  enlargement  of  a  hole  to  receive  the  head  of 
a  screw  or  bolt. 

2.  A  tool  for  making  a  countersink  depression. 
Countersinks  for  wood  have  one  cutter  in  the  conic 
surface,  and  have  the  cutting  edge  more  remote 
from  the  axis  of  the  cone  than  any  other  part  of  the 
surface.  Countersinks  for  brass  have  eleven  or 
twelve  cutters  round  the  conic  surface,  so  that  the 
horizontal  section  represents  a  circular  saw.  These 
are  called  rose-countersinks.  The  conic  angle  at  the 
vertex  is  about  90°.  Countersinks  for  iron  have 
two  cutting  edges,  forming  an  obtuse  angle. 

( Weale.) 

countersink-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  having  a  con¬ 
ical  or  cylindrical  cutter,  which  makes  a  depression 
to  suit  the  head  of  a  screw. 

coun-ter-sink ’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Counter¬ 
sink,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  coun 
tersinks. 

*c6un’-ter-snarl,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  snarl.] 
A  snarl  in  reply. 

“ .  .  .  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it, 
give  but  a  countersnarl,  there’s  not  a  dog  dares  meddle 
withhim  .  .  .” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  364. 

*Coun-ter-stA-tute,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
statute.]  A  statute  or  ordinance  made  in  opposi¬ 
tion. 

“His  own  antinomy  or  counterstatute.” — Milton:  Doct. 
and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

coun'-ter-step,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  step.]  A 
step  or  movement  in  opposition  or  contrariety. 

coun’-ter-stock,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  stock.] 
The  same  as  Counterfoil,  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  ttf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


counterstroke 
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coun'-ter-stroke,  s.  [Pref.  counter ,  and  stroke .] 
A  stroke  or  blow  in  response  or  return. 

coun’-ter-sub-ject,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  sub- 
ect.] 

Music:  When  the  subject  of  a  fugue  has  been 
proposed  by  one  voice,  it  is  usual  for  the  answer, 
which  is  taken  up  by  another  voice,  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  former  with  a  counterpoint  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognizable  as  a  definite  subject  to  take 
its  part  in  the  development  of  the  fugue,  and  this 
is  called  the  countersubject.  (Grove.)  [Fugue.] 
coun'-ter-sunk,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
sink,!).] 

If  (1)  Countersunk-headed  bolt:  A  bolt  having  a 
beveled  head,  which  is  let  into  a  corresponding 
cavity  in  one  of  the  pieces  which  it  binds  together. 

(2)  Countersunk  nail :  A  nail  with  a  conical  head 
like  a  wood-screw. 

coun'-ter-sunk,  s.  [Countersink,  s.] 

*coun -ter-sway,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  sway.'] 
An  opposing  or  contrary  power  or  influence. 

“.  .  .  a  countersway  of  restraint  curbing  their  wild 

exorbitance  .  .  .” — Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

coun’-ter-tal-ljf,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  tally.] 
A  tally  or  voucher  corresponding  to  another. 

*c6un'-ter-taste,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  taste.] 
An  opposite  or  false  taste. 

“  There  rls  a  kind  of  countertaste  founded  on  surprise 
and  curiosity,  which  maintains  a  sort  of  rivalship  with 
the  true.” — Shenstone. 

COun'-ter-ten-Sr,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  contreteneur ;  Ital. 
contratenore :  contra= against,  opposite  to,  and  ten- 
ore—  a  tenor.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Music:  The  older  name  for  alto  (q.  v.). 

“.  .  .  a  few  friends  with  countertenor  voices.” — Swift. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  An  alto  voice. 

countertenor-clef,  s. 

Music:  The  C  clef  placed  upon  the  third  line  of 
the  stave  for  the  use  of  countertenor  or  alto  voices, 
the  viola,  &c. 

*COun'-ter-tIde,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  tide.]  An 
opposite  tide. 

“  Such  were  our  counter  tides  at  land,  .  .  .” 

Dryden. 

*c6un’-ter-time,  s.  [Pref .  counter,  and  time.  Fr. 
contretemps .] 

1.  Literally : 

Manage:  The  defense  or  resistance  of  a  horse, 
that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  measure  of  his 
manage.  (Farrier's  Diet.) 

2.  Fig. :  An  opposition  or  defense. 

“Let  cheerfulness  on  happy  fortune  wait, 

And  give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate.” 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe. 

coun'-ter-turn,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  turn.] 
In  plays,  the  crisis  or  catastrophe. 

“  .  .  .  the  counterturn,  which  destroys  that  expecta¬ 
tion,  embroils  the  action  in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves 
you  far  distant  from  that  hope  in  which  it  found  you.”— 
Dryden:  On  Dramatic  Poesy. 

coun-ter-vail’,  *coun-ter-vaile,  *coun-tre- 
vaile,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  contrevaloir :  confre=against, 
and  valoir— to  be  of  power,  to  avail.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  act  against  with  equal  power  or  force  ; 
to  counterbalance  ;  to  equal. 

“The  outward  streams,  which  descend,  must  be  of  so 
much  force  as  to  countervail  all  that  weight  whereby  the 
ascending  side  does  exceed  the  other.”— Wilki res.-  Deed- 
alus. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  counterbalance  or  be  equivalent  to  in  force 
or  power ;  to  match. 

“.  .  .  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly  countervail  the 

inconveniences  that  go  along  with  it.”  V  Estrange. 

2.  To  compensate. 

“  .  .  .  the  enemy  could  not  countervail  the  king’s 

damage.” — Esth.  vii.  4. 

*c6un'-ter-vail,  s.  [Countervail,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  An  equal  or  counterbalancing  weight, 
power,  or  force. 

2.  Fig. :  An  equivalent,  compensation,  or  re¬ 
quital 


countervailing-duty,  s. 

Comm.:  A  duty  charged  on  articles  imported 
from  certain  specified  places  to  equalize  the  charges 
on  those  imported  from  elsewhere  or  manufactured 
at  home. 

coun-ter-val-la  -tion,  s.  [Contravallation.] 

Fort.:  Lines  or  earthworks  round  a  fortress  to 
repel  sorties. 

coun'-ter-view,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  view.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  position  or  posture  opposite  to  or  fac¬ 
ing  another. 

“  Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death 
In  counterview  within  the  gates.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  x. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  opposite  view,  idea,  or  side  ot  a  question. 

“  M.  Peisse  has  ably  advocated  the  counterview  in  his 
preface  and  appendix.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Contrast  or  opposition ;  illustration  by  con¬ 
trast. 

“I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linger’s  character,  on 
purpose  to  place  it  in  counterview  or  contrast  with  that  of 
the  other  company.” —  Swift. 

B.  Painting:  A  contrast  or  situation  in  which 
two  things  illustrate  or  set  off  each  other.  ( Weale.) 

coun-ter-vote’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  vote.) 
To  vote  against  or  in  opposition  to  ;  to  outvote. 

“The  law  in  our  minds  being  countervoted  by  the  law 
in  our  members.” — Scott:  Chr.  Life,  I.  iii. 

*coun-ter-wait ,  *coun-ter-wayte,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
counter,  and  ivait.]  To  watch  for  to  guard  against. 

“Thanne  schal  ye  evermore  counterwayte  embushe- 
mentz  and  alle  espiaille.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus, 
p.  165. 

coun-ter-weigh'  (weigh  as  wa),».  t.  &  i.  [Pref. 

counter,  and  weigh.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  counterbalance,  to  countervail. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  equivalent,  to  counterbalance. 

“If  Wrights  had  ten  fellowships  of  St.  John’s,  it  would 

not  counterweigh  with  the  loss  of  this  occasion.” — Ascham: 
Letter  to  Raven, 


ctfun'-tie§,  s.  pi.  [County.] 

count -mg,  *count-yng,  *cownt-ynge,  pr.par., 

a.  &  s.  [Count,  d.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  calculating,  reckoning, 
or  estimating ;  calculation,  numeration. 

“  Cowntynge.  Computacio.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

counting-house,  *cowntynge  hows,  s. 

Comm.,  dbc. :  The  house  or  office  in  r/hich  a  mer¬ 
chant,  &c.,  keeps  his  books  and  transacts  business. 

“  Cowntynge  hows.  Computoria." — Prompt.  Parv. 

TT  Counting-house  of  the  King' s  Household :  An  old 
name  for  what  is  now  known  in  England  as  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth. 

counting-room,  s.  A  counting-house, 
count  -less,  a.  [Eng .count;  -less.]  Innumerable 
that  cannot  be  counted,  beyond  calculation. 

“  Grouse,  if  not  destroyed  at  some  period  of  their  lives 
would  increase  in  countless  numbers.” — Darwin:  Origit 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  84. 

*coun'-tor,  *count-our,  *cownt-owre,  a.  [Eng 
count,  and  Mid.  Eng.  -our=er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  accountant,  a  bookkeeper,  a  treasurer. 

“  Adam  of  Ardeme  was  his  chef  countour.” 

Rob.  of  Glouc.,  p.  538. 

2.  A  counter,  a  tally. 

“  They  .  .  .  took  tresours 
Gold  and  silver  and  countours.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,940. 

3.  A  counting-house,  a  place  of  account. 

“  Cowntowre.  Complicatorium.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  Old  Eng.  Law :  A  sergeant-at-law  whom  fmat 
retains  to  defend  his  cause  and  speak  for  him, 
( Wharton.) 

*COuntour-hOUS,  s.  A  counting  house. 

“Into  his  countour-hous  goth  he.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,488. 

*coun-tre-taille,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  counter-tally 
(q.  v.). 

coun'-tri-fled,  a.  [Eng.  countrify;  -ed.] 


To  wheel,  turn,  or  direct  in  an  opposite  direction. 

“  Whose  shoots  the  wary  Heron  beat 
With  a  well  counlerwheel’ d  retreat.” 

Lovelace:  Luc.  P.,  p.  23. 

coun-ter-wheel  -ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coun¬ 
terwheel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  turning  or  directing  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

*c6un-ter-wind,  *coun'-ter-winde,  s.  [Pref. 

counter,  and  wind.)  An  opposing  or  contrary  wind. 
“  Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wyde 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certaine  coast, 

Is  met  of  many  a  counter-winde  and  tyde.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  xii.  1. 

edim-ter-work',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  work.] 
To  work  against,  to  counteract,  to  obstruct  by  op¬ 
posing  operations. 

“  But  heav’n’s  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole: 
That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  238-9. 

coun-ter-work'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Coun¬ 
terwork,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  working  against  or  cou:  • 
teracting ;  counteraction,  hindrance. 

coun -ter-works,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
works.  J 

Fort. :  Works  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  or  rendering  useless  those  of  the  enemy. 

coun-ter-wrought  (wrought  as  rat),  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Counterwork,  d.] 
count'-ess,  *contas,  *contasse,  *countas, 
*countes,  *  countese,  *  cometas,  *  comytiss, 
*cuntasse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  contesse,  cunt  esse;  Ital.  con- 

_  ,  .  tessa;  Sp.  &  Port,  condessa,  from  Low  Lat.  comi- 

“Surely  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a,  poor  ^88a  comitassa,  from  Lat.  comes  — a  companion.] 
countervail  for  the  bitterness  of  the  review,  which  begms  rCoUNT  (2),  s.| 

,  -  -  ----- —  — on  a  h.ct«  forever.  South.  Set-  ^  Qrd.  Lang.:  The  wife  of  a  count  (in  the  Euro- 


1.  Having  the  appearance  or  characteristics  of 
coiin-ter-wheel ;,  v.t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  wheel.]  the  country ;  rural. 


where  the  action  ends,  and  lasts  forever. 
mons. 

coun-ter-vailed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Counter¬ 
vail,  v.] 

coun-ter-vail’-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Counter¬ 
vail,  u.]  .  ,, 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (oee  tne 

V<C b<As  subst. :  The  act  or  quality  of  counterbalanc¬ 
ing,*  compensating,  or  being  equivalent  to ;  a  coun¬ 
tervail.  _ 


pean  continental  nobility)  or  of  an  earl  (in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  peerage). 

“  Both  contasse  and  qwene.” — Degrevant  (1845). 

“The  Roman  counts  who  displaced  the  Saxon  Earls, 
who  ruled  each  over  a  shire,  were  of  equal  rank  with  the 
noblemen  of  the  conquered  race  whom  they  supplanted, 
and  Countess  now  stands  for  the  wife  of  an  Earl,  the 
Saxon  designation  being  obsolete.” — Trench:  On  the  Study 
of  Words,  p.  206. 

2.  Building :  A  size  of  slate,  20  in.  by  10  in. 


Well  to  be  sure  it  must  be  own  d 
It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground; 

So  sweet  a  distance  for  a  ride, 

And  all  about  so  countrified.” 

Lloyd:  The  Cit’s  Country  Box. 

2.  Having  the  manners  of  the  country  ;  simple, 
rustic,  unpolished. 

“  .  .  .  the  inhabitants  are  likely  to  be  as  countrified 

as  persons  living  at  a  greater  distance  from  town.” — Grose ; 
Local  Proverbs. 

coun'-trl-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  country,  and  suff.  -fy 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  or  alter  so  as  to  have  a  rural  or  coun¬ 
trified  appearance. 

2.  To  make  to  have  the  manners  or  habits  of  the 
country. 

coun-try,  *con-trai,  *con-traye,  *con-tre, 
*con-tree,  *con-treye,  *cun-tre,  *kon-tre, 
*kun-tre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  contrie ;  Ital.  contrada,  from 
Low  Lat.  contrata,  contrada=  country,  region.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  particular  tract  of  land,  region,  kingdom,  or 
state. 

“  In  countries  some  must  rule,  some  must  obey,  .  .  ." 
— SirJ.  Cheke  ■  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

2.  ( With  a  possessive  pronoun ) :  That  particular 
land  or  region  in  which  one  was  born  or  lives ;  one’s 
native  land. 

"...  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
.  .  .” — Gen.  xxxii.  9. 

3.  A  particular  sub-division  of  a  region,  kingdom, 
or  state  ;  a  county,  a  district. 

“  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  other  side  into  the 
country  of  the  Gergesenes,  .  .  — Matt.  viii.  28. 

4.  That  part  of  any  region  or  district  which  lies 
away  from  cities  or  courts ;  rural  districts  or  parts. 

“  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.”. 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

5.  That  part  of  any  region  or  district  which  lies 
about  the  spot  where  a  person  lives  or  is  staying; 
the  neighboring  district  or  parts. 

“  Send  out  more  horses  ;  skirr  the  country  round  ; 

Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  any  region  or  kingdom  col¬ 
lectively. 

“  For  all  the  country  in  a  general  voice 
Cried  hate  upon  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

7.  The  electors  or  constituencies  of  a  state  col¬ 
lectively. 


bgll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ?hin, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shiin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del- 


country-base 


i.154 


coupe 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  A  jury  of  one’s  countrymen ;  as  in  the 
phrases,  To  be  tried  by  one’s  country ;  to  put  one’s 
self  on  one’s  country  . 

2.  Fort.:  The  region  outside  of  a  fort  down  to 
Which  the  glacis  slopes. 

3.  Mining :  The  rock  or  strata  in  which  a  metallic 
lode  is  found. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country  or  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  rustic,  rural.  (Opposed  to  city  or  town.) 

“  Come,  we’ll  e’en  to  our  country  seat  repair, 

The  native  home  of  innocence  and  love.” 

Norris. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  or  peculiar  to,  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try.  (Opposed  to  foreign.) 

“  She  laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to  scorn,  spake  in  her 
country  language.” — 2  Maccabees  vii.  27. 


TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  countryman, 
peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  and  clown:  “All 
these  terms  are  applied  as  epithets  to  persons,  and 
principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country;  the 
terms  countryman  and  peasant  are  taken  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  and  may  cor  iprehend  persons  of 
different  descriptions ;  they  designate  nothing  more 
than  habitual  residence  in  the  country :  the  other 
terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of  country¬ 
men,  but  with  collateral  ideas  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  annexed  to  them :  swain,  hind,  both  convey 
the  idea  of  innocence  in  a  humble  station,  and  are 
therefore  always  employed  in  poetry  in  a  good 
sense :  the  rustic  and  clown  both  convey  the  idea  of 
that  uncouth  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in 
reality  found  among  the  lowest  orders  of  country¬ 
men."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

U  Countryman's  Treacle:  An  old  English  name 
for  Buta  graveolens.  ( Treas .  ofBot.) 


3.  Unpolished,  rude,  simple,  rustic,  ignorant. 

“We  make  a  country  man  dumb,  whom  we  will  not 
allow  to  speak  but  by  the  rules  of  grammar.” — Dryden: 
Dufresnoy. 

*4.  Immodest,  indelicate. 

“  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ?” — Shakesp.: 
■Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

If  (1)  To  appeal  to  the  country : 

English  Pari.:  Said  when  the  Government  dis¬ 
solves  Parliament  on  any  question,  leaving  it  to  the 
■country  (i.  e.,  the  electors)  to  decide  for  or  against. 

(2)  To  put  one's  self  on  one's  country : 

Law:  To  plead  not  guilty  to  an  indictment,  to 
stand  one’s  trial  before  a  jury. 

“  .  .  .  an  outlaw  who  yielded  himself  within  the  year 
was  entitled  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and  to  put  himself  on  his 
•country.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

D  Obvious  compounds :  Country-folk,  country-girl , 
■country -village. 

country-base,  s.  The  game  of  prisoner’s-base 
or  prison-base. 

♦country-dance,  s.  [Eng.  country,  and  dance. ] 
A  rustic  dance  in  which  the  partners  are  ranged  in 
lines  opposite  to  each  other.  (Not  the  same  as 
■contr  e-dance,  though  possibly  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source.) 

“He  had  introduced  the  English  country-dance  to  the 
-knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

country-fool,  s.  A  stupid  country  lout,  a  boor. 


*COun’-try-ship,  s.  [English  country;  -ship.'] 
Nationality.  ( Verstegan .) 

coun'-ty,  *counte,  *countee,  *countie, 
♦countye,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  comitatus ,  from  comes— a. 
companion,  a  count.  In  the  Saxon  times,  one 
created  an  earl  received  a  shire  to  govern.  When 
the  Normans  took  possession  of  the  land  these 
Saxon  earls  were  displaced  by  noblemen  of  similar 
rank  who  had  come  across  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  from  being  his  companions  were  called  comites. 
These  each  ruled  a  shire  ( comitatus ),  and  from  the 
Latin  designation  comitatus  the  English  word 
county  ultimately  came.  ( Trench :  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  pp.  206-7).]  [Count.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  county  or  subdivision  of  a  state  for  purposes 
of  administration,  called  in  some  states  a  parish  or 
a  shire ;  or,  more  specifically,  the  Roman  name  of 
what  in  Saxon  times  had  been  called  a  shire. 

IT  In  most  of  the  states  the  counties  to  a  great 
extent  preserve  an  autonomy,  each  being  provided 
with  its  own  sheriff,  coroner,  judiciary,  and  inferior 
legislative  body  (for  purposes  of  local  enactment), 
generally  styled  commissioners.  Each  county  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  its 
borders,  with  the  support  of  its  own  paupers,  with 
the  maintenance  of  good  roads,  &c.,  and,  for  local 
election  purposes,  usually  constitutes  an  independ¬ 
ent  constituency.  It  is  in  many  instances  sub¬ 
divided  into  townships  or  parishes,  which  in  turn 
to  a  less  degree  preserve  an  independence. 


“  I  find  no  other  difference  than  this,  betwixt  the  com¬ 
mon  town-wits,  and  the  downright  country-fools,  .  .  .’’ 
— Pope:  Letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  October  26,  1706. 

country-gentleman,  s.  A  gentleman  resident 
and  having  considerable  property  in  the  country. 

country-house,  s.  A  house  in  the  country. 
(Generally  used  in  opposition  to  a  town  or  business 
nouse.) 

country-party,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  The  agricultural  interest  in  a  state. 

2.  Spec.  (English  History) :  A  party  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  soon  after  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  revived  when  J ames  II.  increased  the  army  and 
violated  the  Test  Act  in  1685,  and  again,  in  1698, 
under  William  III. 

“Already  had  been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a  strong 
connection  known  by  the  name  of  the  Country  Party. 
That  party  included  all  the  public  men  who  leaned  toward 
Puritanism  and  Republicanism,  and  many  who,  though 
attached  to  the  Church  and  to  hereditary  monarchy,  had 
been  driven  into  opposition  by  dread  of  Popery,  by  dread 
of  France,  and  by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissolute¬ 
ness,  and  faithlessness  of  the  court.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

country-pepper,  s.  [So  called  from  its  very 
pungent  flavor.]  A  plant,  Sedum  acre. 

country-seat,  s.  A  country  residence  or  house. 

“  Oh,  could  I  see  my  Country  Seat!” 

Scott:  Satires,  vi.  128. 

country-woman,  s. 

1.  A  woman  living  in  the  country. 

2.  A  female  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  particular 
■  country. 

“What  country-woman t 

Hese  of  these  shores  ? ”  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  L 

3.  A  female  born  in  the  same  country  as  another. 

coun'-trjf-man,  *con-trai-man,  s.  [Eng.  coun¬ 
try,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  lives  in  the  country,  as  opposed  to  a 
townsman ;  a  rustic. 

2.  A  farmer,  a  husbandman. 

“  Contraimen  to  chepinge  com  mid  moche  god.” 

Saint  Swithin,  56. 

3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  any  particular  coun¬ 
try  or  region. 

“  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? — Of  Mantua.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

4.  One  bom  or  living  in  the  same  country  as  an¬ 
other. 


“  Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in  agita¬ 
tion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  An  earldom. 

*3.  A  count,  an  earl,  a  lord. 

“  Princes  and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  count,  County  Comfect;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely!” 
— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  county. 

county  corporate,  s.  An  English  city  or  town 
which  has  received  the  privilege  of  becoming  in 
itself  a  county,  having  sheriffs  and  other  magis¬ 
trates  of  its  own.  The  cities  are  twelve,  viz. :  Lon¬ 
don,  Chester,  Bristol,^  Coventry,  Canterbury,  Exe¬ 
ter,  Gloucester,  Litchfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  York.  The  towns  five,  viz. :  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Nottingham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Poole,  and  Southampton. 

county- court,  s.  One  of  a  number  of  tribunals 
established  in  most  states  of  the  Union,  having 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Their  powers 
and  constitution  necessarily  vary  in  different 
states. 

county-jail,  s.  The  jail  or  prison  in  which 
county  prisoners  are  confined — generally  for  misde¬ 
meanors,  felons  after  conviction  being  generally 
lpdged  in  the  state  prisons,  known  as  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  reformatories,  &c.  All  county  prisoners  are 
lodged  in  jail  pending  trial  or  execution  of  capital 
sentence. 

county-palatine,  s.  [ Palatine  is  from  Lat. 
palatinus=pertaining  to  the  imperial  palace,  im¬ 
perial.]  A  European  county  invested  with  what 
may  be  called  royal  privileges  or  rights.  From 
time  immemorial  this  was  the  case  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  counties  Chester  and  Durham,  to  which  Edward 
III.  by  creation  added  Lancaster.  The  Counties- 
palatine  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  their 
separate  jurisdiction  being  controlled  by  the  Courts 
in  London. 

county-rate,  county-levy,  s.  A  tax  levied  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  a  county  for  the  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  such  expenses  as  are  chargeable  upon  the  whole 
county,  e.  a.,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public 
roads,  bridges,  &c. 

county-seat,  s.  The  capital  of  a  county;  the 
town  in  which  are  usually  held  sessions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  county  courts,  and  at  which  are  located  the 
County-jail,  public  offices,  &c.  The  County  Town 
(q.  v.). 


“  .  .  .  people  proud  of  the  genius  and  success  of  their 
,  great  countryman.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


county-sessions,  s.  The  general  sessions  of  the 
courts  of  Justice  for  each  county. 


county-town,  s.  The  chief  town  of  any  county. 
[County  Seat.] 

coup  (p  silent)  (1),  *caupe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  colp,  cop ; 
Fr.  coup;  Ital.  colpo;  Low  Lat.  colpus;  Lat.coto- 
phus=;i  blow.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

“  The  kyng  with  the  caupe  caste  to  the  ground.” 

Destruct.  of  Troy,  1,237. 

2.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  snare. 

3.  A  success  in  a  horse-race,  especially  when  it  has 
been  effected  with  cunning  or  sharpness. 

T[  The  word  occurs  in  several  French  phrases, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  adopted  into  our 
language. 

(1)  Coup  d’Stat: 

(a)  Gen. :  A  decisive  stroke  or  exercise  of  power 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  country  by  force,  and 
without  or  against  the  consent  of  the  people. 

(b)  Spec.  (French  Hist.) :  A  revolution  suddenly 
commenced  and  effected  on  December  2, 1851,  by 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President  of  th» 
French  Republic.  Being  of  opinion  that  a  plot' 
against  him  was  about  to  be  attempted  and  would 
succeed  unless  he  took  the  initiative,  he  dissolved 
the  legislative  assembly,  established  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  arranged  that  the  election  of  a  president 
for  ten  years  should  take  place  and  a  senate  be 
constituted.  About  180  members  of  the  dissolved 
assembly  having  attempted  to  meet  were  arrested, 
and  on  the  two  subsequent  days  sanguinary  con¬ 
flicts  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Paris  between  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon  and  the  more  resolute 
upholders  of  the  old  arrangements.  The  former 
were  victorious,  and  from  the  ten  years’  presidency 
to  the  empire  the  transition  was  easy. 

(2)  Coup  de  gr&ce :  The  finishing  stroke. 

(2)  Coup  de  main : 

Mil. :  A  sudden  assault  or  attack. 

“It  seems  it  could  only  have  been  carried  by  a  coup  di 
main,  which  unluckily  failed.” — Guthrie:  India  within 
the  Ganges. 

(4)  Coup  d’ceil: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  A  general  view ;  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  mind  by  a  rapid  survey. 

“Only  figure  to  yourself  a  vast  semicircular  basin,  full 
of  fine  blue  sea,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  &c. 
This  is  the  first  coup  d’ceil,  and  is  almost  all  I  am  yet  able 
to  give  you  an  account  of.” — Gray :  Lett,  to  West,  from 
Genoa,  1739. 

(b)  Mil.:  The  talent  or  faculty  of  taking  in  and 
appreciating  at  a  glance  the  advantages,  disadvan¬ 
tages,  or  capabilities  of  any  position  for  defense  or 
offense. 

(5)  Coup  de  soleil:  A  sunstroke  (q.  v.). 

(6)  To  run  a  coup : 

English  billiards :  Said  when  a  player’s  ball  runs 
into  a  pocket  without  having  touched  either  of  the 
other  balls. 

coup  (2),  cowp,  s.  [Coup  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  overturning,  upsetting,  or  emptying. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overturned  or  upset ;  a  fall. 

“  Stand  by  the  gait:  lat  se  if  I  can  loup. 

I  mon  run  fast  in  dreid  I  get  a  cowp.” 

Lyndsay:  S.  P.  Repr.,  ii.  158. 

II.  Min. :  A  sudden  break  in  the  stratum  of  coals. 


“The  coal  in  this  district  is  full  of  irregularities,  styled 
by  the  workmen  coups,  and  hitches,  and  dykes.” — P. 
Campsie;  Stirlings.  Statist.  Acc.,  xv.  329. 

H  Free  coup :  The  right  or  privilege  of  shooting 
rubbish  in  any  place, 
coup  (3),  s.  [Coup  (2),  v.] 

1.  Exchange,  barter,  traffic. 

2.  A  good  bargain. 

3.  A  number  of  people  (generally  in  contempt) . 
coup  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  guppa=to  tilt  up ;  Ger. 

kippen— to  turn  over.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  upset,  to  overthrow,  to  overturn. 

“  .  .  .  Od,  I  trust  they’ll  no  coup  us  .  .  — Scott. 

Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlviii. 


II.  Intransitive: 


1.  Lit. :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 

“  The  whirling  stream  will  make  our  boat  to  coup. 
Therefore  let’s  passe  the  bridge  by  Wallace’  loup.” 

Muses  Threnodie,  p.  136. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fail  in  business ;  to  become  bankrupt. 

coup  (2),  v.  t.  [Cope.]  To  buy,  particularly 
horses ;  also  to  truck  or  barter. 


“.  .  .  rade  through  the  country  couping  and  selling 
a’  that  they  gat,  .  .  .’’—Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxvii. 

♦coup  (3),  *cowpe,  *caup,  *kaup,  v.i.  [O.  Fr. 
colper;  Fr.  couper;  Ital.  colpire. ]  To  come  to 
blows,  to  strike,  to  engage  in  fight.  [Coup  (1),  s.] 

“  He  keppit  hym  kenely  and  [thai]  coupid  togedur.” 

_  „  ,  Destruct.  of  Troy,  7,231. 

COU-pe  ,  s.  [Fr.] 


1.  A  four-wheeled  close  carriage,  with  a  single  in¬ 
side  seat  and  a  perch  for  the  driver. 

2.  The  front  apartment  of  a  French  diligence  or 
an  English  railway-car. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  au  =  kwi 


couped 
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couped,  a.  [Fr.  couper=to  cut.]  [Coup  (3),  v.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cut,  slashed ;  ornamented  with 

cuts. 

“  Withoute  couped  shone.” 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1,192. 

2.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  beasts  in  coats  ot 
arms  which  have  the  head  or  any  limb  cut  clean  off 
from  the  trunk. 


COU-pee  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  motion  or  movement  in 
dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  with  the  other  a  forward 
motion  is  made. 

*cdu-pee',  v.  i.  [Coupee,  s.]  To  make  a  coupee, 
to  cut  or  bow  as  in  dancing. 

“  Rather  than  she  not  learn  to  coupee.” — D’  Urfey:  Col¬ 
lin’s  Walk,  ch.  iii.  ( Davies .) 

coupe  -gorge,  s.  [Fr.=cut-throat.] 

Mil. :  A  position  such  that  the  troops  occupying 
it  cannot  escape,  but  must  either  surrender  or  be 
cut  to  pieces. 

♦cou-pelle',  s.  [Fr.] 

Old  MU. :  A  shovel  of  tin  or  copper  used  in  the 
artillery  to  fill  the  cartridges  with  gunpowder. 

couper  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Spinning :  A  lever  on  the  upper  part  of  the  loom 
to  raise  the  harness. 


♦cou'-per  (2),  *coupar,  *cowpare,  *cowper 

(l),s.  [Cooper.] 

‘‘Cowpare.  Cuparius." — Prompt.  Parv. 


coup -er  (3),  cop-er,  *cowp-er  (2),  s.  [Coup 
(2), u.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  dealer,  a  trafficker. 


“  The  horse  which  our  coupers  had  bought  at  Morton 
fair,  were  arrested  many  of  them  by  the  Mayor  of  New¬ 
castle.” — Baillie:  Lett.,  i,  85. 


2.  Fig.:  One  who  traffics  in  or  makes  merchandise 
of  souls. 

“ .  .  .  these  soul-coupers  and  traffickers  show  not  the 
way  of  salvation.” — Rutherford:  Lett.,  P.  iii.,  ep.  66. 

couper-word,  s.  The  first  word  in  demanding 
Loot  in  a  bargain ;  especially  applied  to  horse- 
dealers. 

coup-ing  (1),  *coup-yng  (1),  s.  [Coup  (2), v.] 
Traffic,  bargaining,  barter. 

♦cdup -ing  (2),  *coup-yng  (2),  s.  [Coup  (3),  a.] 
A  fighting,  an  encounter,  an  engagement. 

“So  kenly  thei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  togadere.” 

William  of  Paleme,  3,602. 

tcoup'-l3.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ccrupl{e) ;  -able.]  Able 
or  fit  to  be  coupled  together. 

coup’-le,  *cowpull,  *cupple,  *cowpylle,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cople ;  Fr.  couple ;  Ital.  cupola,  from  Lat. 
copula— a  band,  a  couple :  co  —  con  =  cum  —  with, 
together;  *apo=to  join.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  serves  to  join  or  couple  two  things 
together ;  a  bond,  a  coupler.  fU.  1.] 


placed.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  simple  voltaic  ele¬ 
ment.  When'  the  metals  are  not  in  contact  the 
couple  is  said  to  be  open,  and  when  they  are  con¬ 
nected  it  is  said  to  be  closed. 

5.  Thermo-electrics:  Two  metals  soldered  to¬ 
gether,  the  two  ends  of  which  can  be  joined  by  a 
conductor.  Then  There  may  be  a  bismuth-copper 
couple,  a  bismuth-antimony  conductor,  &c. 

6.  Astron. :  A  double  star.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  an 
optical  and  a  physical  couple.  [IT  (4),  (5).] 

IT  (1)  Magnetic  couple :  [Couple,  II.  3. ] 

(2)  Mechanical  couple:  [II.  2.] 

(3)  Moment  of  couple:  The  product  of  a  force 
by  a  length.  If  m  stands  for  mass,  l  for  length, 

ML  2 

and  t.  for  time,  then  moment  of  couple  is=- — . 

T2 

{Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ed.  1875,  ch. 
i.,p.  5.) 

(4)  Optical  gouple : 

Astron. :  &  Optics :  A  double  star,  of  which  the 
two  constituents  have  no  apparent  mutual  relation, 
except  that  they  look  to  the  eye  in  proxjmity  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Physical  couple : 

Astron. :  A-  double  star,  of  which  the  two  constit- 
uents_  have  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other  in 
addition  to  the  optical  one. 

(6)  Thermo-electric  couple :  [II.  5.] 

(7)  Voltaic  couple :  [II  4.] 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  couple, 
brace,  and  pair :  “  Couples  and  braces  are  made  by 
coupling  and  bracing ;  pairs  are  either  so  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  are  made  so  by  others :  couples  and  braces 
always  require  a  junction  in  order  to  make  them 
complete ;  pairs  require  similarity  only  to  make 
them  what  they  are :  couples  are  joined  by  a  foreign 
tie ;  braces  are  produced  by  a  peculiar  mode  of 
junction  with  the  objects  themselves.  Couple  and 
pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  only  of  animals  or  things,  except  in 
the  burlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  per¬ 
sons.  When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  has 
relation  to  the  marriage  tie ;  the  word  pair  to  the 
association  or  the  moral  union:  the  former  term 
is  therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of 
those  who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  just 
entered  that  state;  the  latter  when  speaking  of 
those  who  are  already  fixed  in  that  state.” 

♦couple-beggar,  s.  A  term  applied  in  Ireland  to 
a  suspended  priest. 

“No  couple-beggar  in  the  land 
E’er  join’d  such  numbers  hand  in  hand.” 

Swift. 

couple-close,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  Couples ;  a  pair  of  rafters  or  spars  for  a 
roof. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary  inclos¬ 
ing  the  chevron  by  couples.  (Written  also  couple- 
closs.) 

coup  -le,  *cow-plyn,  *ku-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

copier,  cupler;  Fr.  coupler;  Ital.  copulare ;  Ger. 
koppelen;  TDan.  koble,  from  Lat.  copulo= to  join  to¬ 
gether  ;  copula= a  band,  a  couple.]  [Couple,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


coup  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Couple,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Joined,  tied,  united. 

♦2.  Fig. :  United  in  rhyme;  rhyming. 

“  The  noble  hater  of  degenerate  rhyme. 

Shook  off  the  chains  and  built  his  verse  sublime 
A  monument  too  high  for  coupled  sounds  to  climb.’' 

Watts-.  Adventurous  Muse. 

coupled  columns,  s.pl. 

Arch.:  Columns  arranged  in  pairs,  where  the 
nature  of  the  openings,  doors,  windows,  or  niches 
precludes  the  usual  intercolumnar  distance.  In 
this  case  two  sistylos  intercolumniations  are  used, 
the  column  which  would  otherwise  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  space  being  brought  to  the  distance 
of  only  half  a  diameter  from  the  extreme  column, 
This  species  has  been  called  areeosistylos, 
{Weale,  die.) 

♦coup'-le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  couple ;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  coupling ;  the  state  of  being  coupled 
or  joined. 

“  .  .  .  thys  conjunction  and  couplement  of  matri- 

monie,  .  .  .” — Grafton:  Hen.  VII.,  an.  27. 

2.  A  couple,  a  pair. 

“  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement  t” 
— Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 
coup  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  coupl{e ) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  couples  or 
ties  together. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  connection  between  the  corresponding 
keys  of  different  banks  or  ranks  of  keys,  so  that 
they  act  together  when  one  is  played  upon.  When 
a  key  of  the  lower  bank  is  touched,  it  actuates  the 
one  above ;  but  the  action  is  not  reciprocal.  The 
coupler  is  thrown  into  action  by  a  draw-stop  or 
pedal.  Octaves  in  the  same  bank  are  sometimes 
coupled,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  striking  octaves 
by  stretching  the  hands.  Similarly,  the  great- 
organ  may  be  coupled  with  the  choir-organ  or  the 
swell.  {Knight.) 

2.  Foundry:  The  ring  which  slips  upon  the 
handles  of  a  crucible  tongs,  or  a  nipping  tool  of 
any  kind.  Also  called  reins.  {Knight.) 

coup  -le§,  s.pl.  [Couple,  s.] 

Carp. :  Rafters  framed  together  in  pairs  by  a  tie, 
which  is  generally  fixed  above  the  feet  of  the  raft¬ 
ers. 

IT  Main  Couples:  The  roof-trusses.  {Knight.) 

♦coup -let,  v.  i.  [Couplet,  s.]  To  write  coup¬ 
lets. 

“  Couplet  it  as  much  as  your  worship  pleases.” — Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi.  {Davies.) 

coup  -let,  *cup-let,  s.  &a.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  couple.'] 
[Couple,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Gen. :  A  couple  or  pair ;  a  brace. 

“.  .  .  we’ll  whisper  o’er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage 
saws.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 


“He  made  the  hows  with  cedre  couplie.” — Wyclife: 
3  Kings  vi.  10. 

2.  A  brace  or  tie  which  holds  two  dogs  together. 

“  It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in 

couples;  they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humor.”— 
V  Estrange. 

3.  A  pair  or  brace  ;  two  of  the  same  kind  or  class 
considered  together. 

(1)  Generally: 

“ .  .  .  behold,  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth  met 
him,  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled,  .  .  .” — 1  Sam. 

xvi.  1. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  male  and  a  female  of  any  species; 
but  more  especially  of  the  human  kind  when 
married  or  betrothed. 

“  So  shall  all  the  couples  three, 

Ever  true  in  loving  be.” 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building:  One  of  a  pair  of  rafters  or  spars  in 
a  roof,  joined  at  the  point  of  meeting  at  the  top, 
and  hold  together  at  the  bottom  by  a  tie. 

2.  Physics. :  Two  equal  parallel  forces  acting  to¬ 
ward  contrary  parts— i.  e.,  in  contrary  directions. 
They  cannot  be  balanced  by  any  single  force  what¬ 
ever.  {Ganot.) 

IT  The  work  done  by  a  couple  in  turning  a  body 
through  any  angle  is  the  product  of  the  couple  by  the 
angle.  There  is  an  identity  of  dimensions  between 
work  and  couple.  _  {Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units,  ed.  1875,  ch.  i.,  p.  6.) 

3.  Magnetism :  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth 
acting  on  a  magnetized  needle.  It  is  called  a  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetic  couple. 

4.  Voltaic  Elect.:  A  pair  of  plates  forming  a 
battery,  or  a  part  of  one ;  two  metals  in  metallic 
contact  and  a  conducting  liquid  in  which  they  are 


1.  To  tie,  bind,  or  join  together. 

(1)  Generally: 

“And  they  shall  be  coupled  together  .  .  .” — Exod. 
xx vi.  24. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  unite  in  marriage. 

“The  great  Antiochus 
*  /  *  * 

Was  coupled  to  a  noble  quene.” 

Gower:  Con.  A.,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  attach  dogs  together  with  a  couple  or  brace. 

“  Thise  cacheres  that  couthe,  cowpled  hor  houndez.” 

Sir  Gpwaine,  1139. 

♦3.  To  add  or  join  one  thing  to  another. 

“Wo  that  ioynen  hous  to  hous  and  feeld  to  feeld 
coupleth.” — Wycliffe:  Isaiah,  v.  8. 

4.  To  unite  or  join  closely  together;  to  consoli¬ 
date,  as  the  several  parts  of  a  body. 

“  For  Christ  is  the  head,  whereby  the  whole  bodie  being 
compacted  and  coupled  by  euery  ioynt  of  gouernment, 
.  .  .” — Whitgift:  Defence,  p.  469. 

5.  To  connect  or  associate. 

“With  whom  also  Ezekiel  coupleth  Gomer  and  all  his 
bands  of  the  north  quarters.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

6.  To  connect  mentally. 

7.  To  connect  by  a  copula. 

"...  which  consequence  is  signified  by  coupling 
them  together  with  the  word  is." — Hobbs :  King.  Darkness, 
ch.  xlvi. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  pair,  to  copulate. 

“  Waters  in  Africa,  being  rare,  divers  sorts  of  beasts 
come  from  several  parts  to  drink ;  and  so  being  re¬ 
freshed,  fall  to  couple,  and  many  times  with  several 
kinds.” — Bacon. 


2.  Spec. :  Two  lines  or  verses  of  a  poem,  especially 
if  rhyming  together ;  a  couple  or  pair  of  rhymes. 

“  When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six.”  Swift. 

B.  As  adj.  .’  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
couplet ;  consisting  of  or  written  in  couplets. 

“I  have  always  found  the  couplet  verse  most  easy  .  .  . 
for  there  the  work  is  sooner  at  an  end,  every  two  lines 
concluding  the  labor  of  the  poet.” — Dryden:  Annus 
Mirab.,  Account  of  the  Poem. 

coup'-llng,  *cowp-lyng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 

[Couple,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  tying  together. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  in  marriage. 

3.  Anything  which  couples  or  unites ;  a  coupler. 

4.  The  state  of  being  coupled  or  united. 

“Thefier  and  ayre  agreed,  and  to  this  cowplyng  gaue 

their  light.”  Phaer:  Virgil;  Mneid.,  bk.  iv. 

5.  The  pairing  of  male  and  female. 

“  .  .  .  the  promiscuous  couplings  of  males  and  females 
of  several  species.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp.:  A  couple. 

“  Even  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy 
hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings,  .  .  .” — 2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  11. 

2.  Mach.:  A  device  for  uniting  adjacent  parts  or 
objects.  An  arrangement  by  which  the  parts  of  a 
machine  may  be  connected  or  disconnected  at 
pleasure,  or  by  which  a  machine  may  be  disengaged 


btfil,  b<5?;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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couroucou 


coupling- box 

from,  re-engaged  with,  a  revolving  wheel  or 
shaft,  through  which  it  receives  motion  from  a 
steam-engine,  water-wheel,  or  other  prime  mover. 

*[[  There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  couplings, 
such  as  chain-coupling,  clutch,  expansion-coupling, 
rod-coupling,  shank-coupling,  &c.,  which  will  be 
found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

3.  Music:  A  device  by  which  the  corresponding 
keys  of  different  banks  of  keys  are  coupled  together, 
so  as  to  act  together  when  one  is  played  on .  a 
couple. 

4.  Railway  Engineering:  A  device  for  coupling 
railroad  cars.  Formerly  it  consisted  simply  of  a 
coupling  link  which  fitted  into  jaws  at  the  ends  of 
the  draw-bar  and  was  fastened  with  a  coupling  pin. 
This  form  of  coupling,  though  still  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  is  mostly  confined  to  freight  cars. 
What  is  known  as  an  automatic  coupling  has  almost 
entirely  supplanted  the  old  link  and  pin  coupling 
on  passenger  cars.  This  coupling  consists,  usually, 
•of  self-locking,  hooked  draw-bars,  which  slide  past 
each  other  and  by  means  of  springs  are  fastened  by 
their  own  weight. 

5.  Mill-work:  The  connection  of  two  or  more 
shafts  together,  when  it  is  necessary  to  convey 
motion  further  than  would  be  possible  by  one  shaft. 

coupling-box,  s. 

Mach. :  A  metallic  box  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
two  shafts  are  fastened,  to  couple  them  in  line. 

coupling-link,  s. 

Mach. :  An  open  or  split  link  for  connecting  two 
objects,  or  forming  a  detachable  section  in  a  chain. 

coupling-pin,  s. 

Vehicle  :  A  bolt  which  fastens  the  hind  hounds  to 
the  coupling-pole,  which  is  attached  to  the  fore¬ 
gears  by  the  king-bolt;  a  pin  for  coupling  cars,  etc. 
coupling-pole,  s. 

Vehicle :  A  pole  connecting  the  fore  and  hind  gear 
of  a  wagon. 

coupling-strap,  s.  A  strap  connected  to  the  off 
bit-ring  of  the  off  horse,  thence  through  the  near 
bit-ring,  and  leading  back  to  the  harness  of  the 
near  horse.  Used  with  artillery  horses,  and  also 
for  restive  horses  in  ordinary  service. 

cou’-pon,  *cou-pin,*cow-pon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  con- 
per— to  cut.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fragment,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  bit. 
“Gin  I  winna  gi’e  you  a  helpin’  haun’  mysel’  tae  rive 

him  in  coupins  lith,  lim,  an’  spawl.” — Saint  Patrick,  iii. 

811. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Banking :  A  warrant  or  certificate  for  the  peri¬ 
odical  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  any 
term  of  years.  The  interest  being  payable  in  differ¬ 
ent  cases  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  as  many 
coupons  are  attached  to  each  bond  as  represent  the 
total  number  of  such  payments  as  are  to  be  made, 
with  the  date  of  payment  printed  on  each.  When  a 
payment  of  interest  becomes  due  at  any  particular 
date  the  holder  of  the  bond  detaches  the  corre¬ 
sponding  coupon  and  presents  it  for  payment  at 
the  specified  banking  house  or  office. 

2.  Traveling :  One  of  a  series  of  tickets,  usually 
over  connecting  lines  of  different  ownership,  enab¬ 
ling  the  holder  to  perform  a  certain  journey  or  tour, 
each  coupon  which  represents  a  certain  portion  of 
the  journey  to  be  given  up  on  completion  of  that 
portion. 

3.  A  detachable  portion  of  a  ticket,  showing  some¬ 
thing  due  to  the  holder,  as  the  privilege  of  a  re¬ 
served  seat  in  a  theater. 

cou-pure',  s.  [Fr.,  from  couper=  to  cut.] 

Fort. :  A  passage  cut  through  the  glacis  in  the  re- 
entering  angle  of  the  covered  way,  to  facilitate 
sallies  by  the  besieged.  They  are  sometimes  made 
through  the  lower  curtain,  to  let  boats  into  a  little 
haven  built  in  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counter¬ 
scarp  of  the  outworks. 

cour,  v.  i.  [Cowee.]  To  cower,  to  stoop,  to  bend 

down,  to  submit.  rn  -i? 

cour  -age,  *cor-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cor- 
ctqe :  Fr.  courage ;  Ital.  coraggio ;  bp.  cor  age :  Fort. 
coragem,  from  Lat .coraticum,  from  cor = the  heart.] 
*1.  The  disposition  of  the  mind ;  inclination. 

“  I’ d  such,  a  courage  to  do  him  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  3. 

*2.  A  heartfelt  desire,  wish,  or  longing. 

H.  Bravery,  boldness,  daring,  intrepidity. 

“The  king’s  becoming  graces  .  .  .  devotion,  patience, 
courage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them.”— Shakspeare. 

*4.  Encouragement. 

“To the  courage  of  such  as  would  this  realme  any  ways 
evil.” — State  Trials  {Bp.  Gardiner),  1551. 

H  Now  only  used  in  the  singular,  but  the  plural 
was  formerly  not  uncommon. 

“  So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10. 


1[  The  courage  of  one's  opinions:  Fearlessness  m 
expressing  one’s  opinions  on  any  subject,  even  when 
unpopular  or  unpalatable. 

if  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cour¬ 
age,  fortitude,  and  resolution:  “  Courage  respects 
action,. fortitude  respects  passion ;  a  man  has  cour¬ 
age  to  meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure  pain. 
Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bears  up 
against  the  evil  that  is  in  prospect;  fortitude  is 
that  power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the 
man  of  courage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  as  the  man  of  fortitude 
undergoes  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  Courage 
seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue ;  fortitude  is 
more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue :  the 
former  is  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex, 
who  are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  the 
females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  without 
courage  would  be  as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  his 
duty  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  woman 
without  fortitude  would  be  to  support  herself  under 
the  complicated  trials  of  body  and  mind  with 
which  she  is  liable  to  be  assailed.  Resolution  is 
a  minor  species  of  courage ;  it  is  courage  in  the 
minor  concerns  of  life ;  courage  comprehends  under 
it  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution  simply  marks  the 
will  not  to  recede  .  .  . ;  courage  always  supposes 
some  danger  to  be  encountered :  resolution  may  be 
exerted  in  merely  encountering  opposition  and  diffi¬ 
culty  .  .  .”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  courage  and  brav¬ 
ery,  see  Bravery. 

*cour -age  (age  aslg),u.  t.  [Courage,?.]  To 
encourage,  to  embolden  or  strengthen  in  spirit. 

“Moreouer  charge  Josua:  and  courage  him  and  bolden 
him.” — Deut.  iii.  28.  (1551.) 

cour’-aged  (aged  aslgd),.a.  [Eng.  courag (e) ; 
-ed.]  Endowed  with  spirit,  disposition,  or  courage. 

“He  who  so  is  most  like  stomacked  vnto  a  woman,  nor 
lusty  courag  ml.” — Vires:  Instruct,  of  a  Christ.  Woman,  bk, 

ii.,  ch.  v. 

If  Obsolete  except  in  the  compound  high-couraged. 

*COur’-age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  courage; 

• ment .]  Encouragement. 

“  From  Sov’raigne’s  weaknesse  taking  couragement.” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  62.  {Davies.) 

cou-ra  -geous,  *co-ra-geus,  *co-ra-gious,  *co- 
ra-gous,  *co-ra-ious,  *coraiows,  *curaiows, 
♦kuraious,  a.  [O.  Fr.  corageus;  Ital.  coraggioso ; 
Sp.  corajoso;  Fr.  courageux .]  [Courage.]  En¬ 
dowed  with  or  exhibiting  courage ;  brave,  fearless, 
intrepid. 

“  .  .  .  the  character  of  a  courageous  but  prodigal  and 

effeminate  coxcomb.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

cou-ra -geous-lj,  *couragyously,  adv.  [Eng. 
courageous ;  -ly.]  In  a  courageous  manner;  with 
courage,  bravery,  or  intrepidity. 

“He  had  only  to  face  calumny  courageously,  and  it 
would  vanish.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

cou-ra -geous-ness,  *cou-ra'-gious-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  courageous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
courageous  fbravery,  intrepidity,  spirit. 

“  .  .  .  the  manliness  and  the  courageousness  that 

they  had  to  fight  for  their  country,  .  .  .” — 2  Mac.  xiv. 

18. 

tcour  -ake,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  “A  plant — 
cauliculus.”  (Wright.) 

If  Cauliculus  is  not  a  plant  or  a  genus  of  plants, 
but  is  used  to  describe  peculiarities  of  botanical 
structure  in  various  orders.  [Cauliculus.] 

cou-rant',  *  co-ran-to,  *  cou-ran-to,  *  cou- 
rante,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  courir=to  run.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  the  form  courant) : 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  any  beast  represented 
as  running. 

B.  As  subst.  (of  all  forms)  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  A  newspaper;  a  gazette. 

*(2)  A  courier. 

“The  shameless  reports  .  .  .  and  certificates  by 
courants  from  foreign  parts.” — Harl.  Miscell.,  iv.  37. 

2.  Mus.:  [Coranto.] 

3.  A  cord,  a  string.  (P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix., 
ch.  i.) 

cou-rap',  s.  [Cf.  Mahratta  khurooz,  khartiz; 
,  Hind.  khdrish= the  itch.] 

Med. :  A  kind  of  skin  disease  occurring  in  the 
East  Indies.  An  eruption  comes  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  affects  specially  the  groin,  the 
face,  the  breast,  and  the  armpits. 

*COurb,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  courber.'] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  stoop,  to  be  submissive. 
“  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea,  courh  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

II.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  bow. 


*C0urb,  *COurbe,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  corb,  courb;  Ital. 

corvo,  from  Lat.  curvus.]  [Curve.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Curved,  rounded. 

“  Her  neck  is  short,  her  shoulders  courb.” 

Gower:  Conf.  Am.,  x.  99. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  crook,  a  hump. 

“  He  had  a  courbe  upon  the  back.” 

Gower,  ii.  159. 

cour  -bil-rll,  s.  [From  a  South  American  word.] 
A  resinous  exudation  from  a  South  American  tree, 
Hymencea  Courbaril,  used  in  varnishing.  Also 
called  Anime  (q.  v.). 

*courbed,  *coorbyd,  a.  [Courb,  u.]  Bounded, 
bent. 

“  Som  man  coorbyd,  som  man  goth  uprihte.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  159. 

*courch,  *courche,  *curch,  *courchef,  s.  [Fr. 

couvrechef=  a  cap,  a  headdress,  from  couvrir=to 
cover;  chef=  the  head.]  [Coverchief,  Kerchief.] 
A  covering  for  the  head,  a  kei’chief. 

“  A  roussat  goun  of  her  awn  echo  him  gaif 
Apon  his  weyd,  at  couryt  all  the  layff, 

A  soudly  courche  ourhed  and  nek  leit  fall.” 

Wallace,  i.  24L 

*cbure  (1),  v.  t.  [Cover.]  To  cover,  to  shelter. 

“  Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight, 

He  much  rejoyst,  and  courd  it  tenderly, 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  II.  viii.  9. 

*Coure  (2) ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  couver. ]  To  cower,  to  stoop, 
to  bend.  [Cower.] 

“  They  coure  so  over  the  coles,  theyr  eyes  be  bleard  with 
smooke.” — Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle.  (O.  Pi,  ii.  9.) 

*cour-few,  *cour-fewe,  *cur-fu,  *cur-fur,  s. 

[Curfew.] 

“  Abowten  oourfew  tyme  or  litel  more,” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,645. 

cpur’-I-er,  *cour-ri-er,  *cur-rour,  s.  [Fr.,  from 

courir;  Lat.  curro—  to  run;  Ital.  corriere;  Sp. 
correo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  messenger  sent  in  great  haste ;  an  express. 
“This  thing  the  wary  Bassa,  well  perceiving,  by  speedy 
couriers  advertised  Solyman  of  the  enemy’s  purpose, 

.  .  .” — Knolles:  History. 

*2.  A  message  sent  in  haste. 

“  He  addressed  af  orehand  his  letters  and  courriers  to  the 
chiefe  of  the  Barchine  faction.” — Holland:  Livy,  p.  398. 

3.  A  servant  accompanying  any  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  while  traveling,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  as  to  hotels,  means  of 
conveyance,  luggage,  &c. 

4.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  a  newspaper  or  news 
letter ;  a  gazette. 

*11.  Fig. :  The  wind. 

“Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye.” 

•  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

B.  Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  and 
others  to  Tachydromus,  a  genus  of  Plovers  (Chara- 
driadee). 

CQU-ronne’,  s.  [Fr.=a  crown.] 

Music :  The  name  for  the  sign  of  a  pause,  V  . 

couronne  des  tasses,  s.  [Fr.=a  circle  or  crown 
of  cups.] 

Galvanism :  A  kind  of  battery,  the  first  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  simple  voltaic  pile.  A  series  of  cups 
are  arranged  in  a  circle,  very  much  as  pearls  or 
jewels  might  be  around  a  crown.  Each  of  these 
cups  is  filled  with  salt-water,  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
or  other  suitable  liquid.  Immersed  in  each  are  two 
plates,  the  one  of  copper  or  of  silver,  the  other  of  zinc. 
The  copper  or  silver  of  each  of  the  cups  is  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  the  next  one.  When  a  wire  is  led 
from  the  silver  or  copper  of  the  last  cup  to  the  zinc 
of  the  first  one,  a  voltaic  current  is  formed,  through 
which  the  electricity  passes.  The  couronne  des 
tasses  was  invented  by  Volta  himself.  It  has  long 
since  been  superseded  by  batteries  of  various  kinds. 
[Battery,  B.  III.  4.] 

COUr-OU-COU,  s.  [An  imitation  of  the  plaintive 
cry  of  the  birds  so  named.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  Any  bird  belonging  to  the  family  de¬ 
scribed  under  2. 

2.  PI. :  The  Trogonidse,  a  family  of  fissirostral 
birds.  The  bill  is  short,  strong,  triangular ;  the  tips, 
and  generally  the  margins,  toothed.  The  wings  are 
short  and  rounded,  the  tail  often  long,  tarsi  more  or 
less  feathery.  The  couroucous  are  beautiful  birds 
with  bright,  often  metallic,  plumage.  South  Amer¬ 
ica  is  their  stronghold,  but  they  are  found  also 
more  or  less  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both  worlds. 
They  frequent  dense  forests,  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
hollow  trees.  [Trogonida.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite,  cur,  rtle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


couroupita 
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coursing 


C0<1  rod  pi  -t&,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  on  top  of  the  cornice  ;  a  bonding-course,  one  in  which 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lecythidacese.  the  stones  lie  with  their  length  across  the  wall ;  a 
Couroupita  guianensis  is  the  Cannon-ball  tree  (q.v.).  heading-course,  one  being  all  headers  ;  a  stretching- 
*C0ur-ra9-i'-er)  s.  [Old  form  of  Eng.  courser  Course'  one  consisting  of  stretchers;  a  springing - 
(?).]  A  horse  courser. 

[Fr.] 


*cours-a-ble,  *curs-a-ble,  a. 
valid,  in  force. 


course  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Course,  s.J 
A.  Transitive  ; 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  run  after,  to  chase,  to  hunt,  to  pursue. 

“But  when  we  came  on  shore,  and  had  coursed  then. 


course,  one  upon  which  an  arch  rests  ;  and  a  string¬ 
course,  a  projecting  course  in  a  wall.  Rows  of 
Current,  slates,  tiles,  and  shingles  are  also  termed  courses,  twice  about  the  island,  they  tooke  the  sea 
Ihe  barge- course  is  one  projecting  over  the  gable  of  luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  114. 

“.  .  .  breuis  of  diuisioun,  or  ony  vther  coursable  a  building.  (Knight.) 
breuis  of  our  souuerain  lordis  chapell  to  the  quhilkis  thai  ”•  Music :  A  set  of  strings  of  the  same  tone  placed 

haf  consentit  before  thaim.”—  Act  Audit.  A.  1478,  p.  67.  alongside,  and  struck  one,  two,  or  three  at  a  time, 
course,  *cours,  *coursse,  *cource,  cowrse,  s.  according  to  the  strength  of  sound  desired.  The 
[Fr.  cours,  course;  Sp.  &  Port,  curso;  Ital.  corso,  a  JJla?°  }s,  made  by  the  soft  pedal, 

from  Lat.  cursus=a.  running,  a  race ;  curro— to  run.]  wbich  shifts  the  bank  of  keys.  (Knight.) 

’  J  4.  File-cutting :  A  row  of  parallel  teeth  on  the 


.” — Hack- 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  running ;  a  rush,  a  charge. 

“Dyomede  the  derfe  drofe  to  the  qwene 
With  a  course  of  his  caple.” 

Destr.  of  Troy,  10,878. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
progress,  passage. 

“And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from  Tyre,  we 
came  to  Ptolemais,  .  .  .” — Acts  xxi.  7. 

3.  The  track  or  line  followed  or  passed  over. 

“  (As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years.” 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  vi. 

4.  The  direction  or  line  of  a  stream,  a  road,  &c. 

“  Mak  waters  to  ryn  ogayn  thair  cours.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Consc.,  4,318. 


face  of  a  file.  One  course  makes  a  single-cut  file. 
A  course  crossing  the  former  at  right  angles  consti¬ 
tutes  it  a  double-cut  file.  Eight  courses  of  cuts  are 
required  for  a  square  file,  double-cut  on  each  side. 
On  the  half-round  files  for  gulleting  saws  as  many 
as  twenty-three  courses  are  required  for  the  convex 
side,  and  only  two  for  the  straight  side.  (Knight.) 

5.  Mining:  The  direction  of  a  vein  or  lode. 
(Knight.) 

*6.  Tilting:  The  charge  of  two  mounted  knights 
in  the  lists. 

“  But  this  hot  knight  was  cooled  with  a  fall,  which,  at 
the  third  course,  he  received  of  Phalantus.” — Sidney. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  That  point  of  the  compass  toward  which  a  ship 
is  steering ;  the  destination. 

(2)  (PI. )  The  sails  which  hang  from  a  ship’s  lower 
yards ;  the  foresail  is  called  the  fore-course,  and 
the  mainsail  the  main-course.  When  a  ship  sails 


5.  A  complete  revolution,  or  the  period  occupied  under  the  mainsail  and  the  foresail  only,  she  is  said 
in  a  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  earth  round  to  sail  “  under  a  pair  of  her  courses." 
the  sun. 


"  No  longer  space  thereto  he  did  desire, 

But  till  the  horned  moone  three  courses  did  expire.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  43. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  *The  continued  progress  or  process  of  anything ; 
gradation  from  one  stage  to  another. 

“  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.” 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 

*2.  The  order  of  succession,  sequence,  turn,  order. 
“And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  month 
by  courses  .  .  .” — 1  Kings  v.  14. 

3.  A  systematic  or  regulated  order  or  succession 
of  motion. 

“  Day  and  night, 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 

Shall  hold  their  course.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  900. 

4.  A  stated  and  orderly  mode  of  procedure  or 
transaction. 

“Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the 

general  course  of  the  action.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /., 
..  3. 

5.  A  line,  direction,  or  order  of  progress. 

“  ...  it  has  not  directed  the  course  of  its  descent  and 
conveyance,  .  .  .” — Locke. 

6.  A  line  or  mode  of  thought  or  action ;  conduct, 
behavior. 

“  .  .  .  I  infer  that  he  was  heal’d 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

7.  A  method  or  manner  of  life  or  conduct ;  habits. 
“  His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 

His  companies  unletter’d,  rude  and  shallow.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  L 

8.  The  natural  bent  or  disposition. 

“  It  is  best  to  leave  nature  to  her  course,  who  is  the  sov¬ 
ereign  physician  in  most  diseases.” — Temple. 

9.  Study,  occupation. 

“A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  Shrew,  i.  1. 

10.  The  dishes  placed  upon  the  table  at  one  time. 
“Vnethe  watz  the  fyrst  cource  in  the  court  kyndely 
serued.”  Gawaine,  134. 


to  sail 

“  To  the  courses  we  have  devised  studding-sails,  sprit- 
sails,  and  top-sails.” — Raleigh:  Essays. 

8.  Medicine : 

(1)  The  menstrual  flux,  the  menses ;  catamenia. 

“The  stoppage  of  women’s  courses,  if  not  suddenly  looked 

to,  sets  them  undoubtedly  into  a  consumption,  dropsy,  or 
some  other  dangerous  disease.” — Harvey:  On  Consump¬ 
tions. 

(2)  A  continued  and  methodical  line  of  treatment 
in  the  administration  of  medicine,  &c. 

“The  glands  did  resolve  during  her  coarse  of  physic, 
and  she  continueth  very  well  to  this  day.” — Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

9.  University  and  Scholastic :  A  series  or  certain 
number,  as  of  lectures,  readings,  &c. 

(1)  Course  of  crops  : 

Farming :  The  rotation  of  crops. 

(2)  Course  of  exchange : 

Comm.:  The  current  rate  of  exchange  between 
two  places. 

(3)  Course  of  the  face  of  an  arch : 


2.  To  cause  to  run,  to  put  to  speed. 

“  When  they  have  an  appetite 
To  venery,  let  them  not  drink  nor  eat, 

And  course  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat.” 

May:  Virgil. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over,  to  traverse. 

“  The  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain.” 

Pope. 

*4.  To  cudgel,  to  beat  with  a  stick.  (Cotgrave.) 

til.  Sports :  To  chase  hares  with  greyhounds. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  run,  to  move  quickly ;  to  rove  about. 

“  .  .  .  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  move  or  discourse  hastily. 

“  We  spoke  of  other  things;  we  coursed  about 

The  subject  most  at  heart  more  near  and  near.” 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

II.  Sports:  To  chase  hares  with  greyhounds;  to 
practice  coursing. 

“  The  meet  was  the  Trawl  Boat,  and  we  coursed  over  the 
famous  moss  .  .  .” — Field. 

*COurse  (2),v.  i.  [Probably  an  abbreviated  form 
of  discourse  (q.  v.) .]  To  argue  or  dispute.  (Col.) 

coursed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Course,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Laid  in  courses  or  regular  rows. 

coursed  masonry,  s.  A  kind  of  masonry  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  pierre  perdue,  in  which  the  stone 
is  cast  in  at  random  to  make  a  foundation,  as  in 
some  breakwaters.  Coursed  masonry  consists  of 
blocks  lying  on  their  beds  in  courses.  When  laid 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  directed 
by  operators  in  the  diving-bell. 

“  The  whole  structure  is  of  the  same  irregularly  coursed 
masonry.” — Anderson:  Scot,  in  Early  Christ.  Times  (1881), 
p.  35. 

TT  Coursed-rubble  masonry  is  laid  in  courses  with 
occasional  headers ;  the  side  joints  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  vertical,  nor  the  stones  in  a  course  of  an  even 
thickness. 

cours-er  (1),  *corsour,  *coursere,  *cowrcer, 
*curser,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cornier,  coursier;  Ital.  corsiere; 


Arch. 


The  face  of  the  arch-stones  which  have  Lat.  cursorius,  from  CWrro=to  run.] 


(Ogilvie.) 


their  joints  radiating  to  the  center 
'4)  In  course : 

a)  The  same  as  of  course.  (Vulgar.) 

’b)  In  due  order. 

*(5)  By  course,  be  course :  The  same  as  of  course. 

1  Moche  sorowe  .  .  .  when  thaire  kyng  was  kylt,  how 
be  course  felle.”  Destruc.  of  Troy,  1,342. 

,  course : 

>f  consequence,  naturally. 

:  With  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  doctors  and  commen¬ 
tators  of  any  sect,  whose  reasonings,  interpretation,  and 
language,  which  I  have  been  used  to,  will  of  course  make 
all  chime  that  way  .  .  .  ” — Locke. 

(b)  By  settled  rule,  according  to  precedent,  with¬ 
out  doubt  or  gainsaying. 

“  Neither  shall  I  be  so  far  wanting  to  myself,  as  not  to 
desire  a  patent,  granted  of  course  to  all  useful  projectors.” 
— Swift. 


m; 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  swift  horse,  especially  one  ridden  in  war;  a 
charger,  a  racer. 

“To  ride  upon  a  strong  courser.” — Wycliffe:  Select 
Works,  iii.  138. 

2-  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Sports :  One  who  is  given  to  or  practices  cours¬ 
ing  ;  one  who  keeps  greyhounds  for  coursing. 

“A  more  popular  courser  ...  we  have  not  in  the 
country,  .  .  .” — Field. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Gen.:  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Cursorinae 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  Spec.:  The  Cream-colored  Courser,  Cursorius 
europceus,  a  “  wading  ”  bird  with  a  rather  short 
bill,  long  scutellated  legs,  and  no  hind  toe.  It  is 


(7)  To  sail  under  a  pair  of  her  courses :  [B.  7  (2)]  thJsoutSf' Europe*  WhenC6  ifc 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  course,  race,  tends  1X5  tne  souttl  ot  fcuropo’ 


and  passage :  “We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think 
proper;  we  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us. 
Course  is  taken  absolutely  by  itself ;  race  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  others:  a  man  pursues  a 
certain  course  according  to  discretion ;  he  runs 


11.  Ordinary,  every-day  occurrence ;  as,  a  matter  race  with  another  by  way  of  competition.  Course 


of  course. 


courser-breeding,  a.  Noted  for  the  rearing  of 

good  horses. 

“  Of  all  that  Ithaca’s  rough  hills  contain, 

And  all  wide  Elis’  courser-breeding  plain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxi.,  373-74. 
*cburs  -er  (2),  s.  [Probably  an  abbreviated  form 


has  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  space  that  is  of  discourser  (q.  v.).j  An  arguer  or  disputant. 


12.  Used  as  expressing  something  which  must  be  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more  particularly  the 


done  or  said,  but  not  from  the  heart ;  hence,  form, 
emptiness. 

“  Men  talk  as  if  they  believed  in  God,  but  they  live  as 
if  they  thought  there  was  none;  their  vows  and  promises 
are  no  more  than  words  of  course.” — L’ Estrange. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Sports: 

(1)  Racing,  Athletics,  <&c. 
tance  marked  out  for  a  race 


idea  of  the  mode  of  going :  we  speak  of  going  in,  or 
pursuing  a  particular  course;  but  always  of  run¬ 
ning  a  race.  Course  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  object  passed  over  or  not:  passage  is  sel¬ 
dom  employed  but  in  the  direct  connection.  Course 
and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mate  objects :  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

The  ground  or  dis-  For  the  difference  between  course  and  route,  see 
Route  ;  for  that  between  course  and  series^  see 


(2)  Coursing :  A  single  chase  after  a  hare  by  one  Series  ;  for  that  between  course  and  way,  see  Wat. 


greyhound  or  by  a  brace 
"...  Deborah’s  cleverness  landed  her  victorious  in 
both  courses.” — Field. 

2.  Masonry :  One  row  or  tier  of  bricks  or  stones 
in  a  wall.  A  plinth-course  is.  a  lower,  projecting, 
square-faced  course ;  a  blocking-course  is  one  laid 


*COurse-a-park,  s.  An  old  English  country  game 
of  some  sort ;  perhaps  kiss-in-the-ring. 

“At  cours e-a-p ark,  without  all  doubt, 

He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 
By  all  the  maids  i’  th’  town.” 

Wit’s  Recreation. 


“He  was  accounted  a  noted  sophister,  and  remarkable 
courser  in  the  public  schools.” — Auth.  A.  Wood. 

cburs  -e§,  s.  [Course,  s.,  B.  7  (2).] 

cour'-sey,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 

Naut.:  A  space  in  the  galley;  a  part  of  the 
hatches. 

cburs'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Course  (1),  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Running,  hunting,  racing. 

II.  Sports: 

1.  Given  to  or  fond  of  coursing. 

2.  Used  or  adapted  for  coursing. 

3.  Held  for  the  purpose  of  coursing ;  as,  a  cours¬ 
ing  meeting. 


\><Til  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del., 


coursing-joint 

C.  As  subst. :  The  sport  or  practice  of  hunting 
hares  with  greyhounds. 

“Splendid  weather  ushered  in  the  opening  day’s  cours¬ 
ing,  .  .  .” — Field. 

coursing-joint,  s. 

Masonry:  The  mortar-joint  between  two  courses 
of  bricks  or  stones. 

court,  *cort,  *corte,  *courte,  *cowrte,  *curt,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cort,  curt;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  corte;  Dut. 
koert,  from  Low  Lat.  cortis,  curtis=a  courtyard,  a 
palace,  from  Lat.  cors,  chors ,  or  cohors  (genit.  cortis , 
&c.)=an  inclosed  space.  Of.  Gr.  chortos^  an  in¬ 
closure.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  inclosed  uncovered  space  or  area,  either 
surrounding  wholly  or  in  part  any  house,  or  itself 
surrounded  by  buildings. 

“ .  .  .  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God.” — Ps.  iiiv.  2. 

2.  A  narrow  street  or  alley  in  a  town. 

“  Some  courts  and  alleys  which  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  alive  with  hurrying  feet.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

3.  A  building  inclosed  within  walls ;  a  castle,  a 
fortified  place. 

“  Curt  Lincolne  and  Berkele,  and  other  courtes  also 
Were  .  .  .  a  fure  ido.”  Hob.  ofGlouc.,  p.  546. 

4.  A  palace ;  the  residence  of  a  sovereign. 

“  The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their 
court  within  the  fortress.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix, 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

6.  The  persons  collectively  who  compose  the 
retinue  of  a  sovereign. 

“  Her  court  was  pure  ;  her  life  serene.” 

Tennyson:  To  the  Queen. 

7.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  corporation  or 
chartered  body. 

8.  A  lodge  or  branch  of  certain  legally  enrolled 
orders  or  societies. 

9.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  such  lodge  or 
branch. 

10.  Any  meeting  or  body  having  any  jurisdiction. 
[COURT-BARON,  COURT-LEET.] 

*11.  The  soldiers  composing  a  guard.  [Court  or 
Guard.] 

11.  Fig. :  The  act  or  aft  of  endeavoring  to  please 
by  flattery  or  attention;  insinuating  attempts  to 
gain  favor. 

“  A  peasant  to  his  lord  paid  yearly  court.” 

Cowper:  The  Cottager  and  his  Landlord.  (Transl.) 

B.  Technically: 

Law: 

1.  The  bailor  chamber  in  which  justice  is  judi¬ 
cially  administered. 

2.  The  judges  or  other  persons  legally  assembled 
for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  any  cause, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  naval. 

3.  The  sitting  or  meeting  of  persons  legally  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  judicial  determination  of  any  cause. 

V  (1)  Court  of  Conscience :  [Court  of  Requests.] 

(2)  Court  of  Inquiry :  A  court  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  some  military  matter. 

(3)  Court  of  guard : 

(а)  The  guard-room  of  a  castle  or  fortress. 

“Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  munition.” 

Beaum.  &  F letch.;  Beggar’s  Bush. 

(б)  The  soldiers  composing  a  guard. 

“  Environed  round  with  a  court  of  guard  about  her.” — 
Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  18. 

*(4)  Court  of  High  Commission  : 

Eng.  Law:  A  Court  which  was  established  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  exercised  powers  like 
those  which  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.  had 
been  intrusted  to  Lord  Cromwell.  The  judges  had 
the  power  of  arresting  suspected  persons,  imprison¬ 
ing,  torturing  them,  and  causing  them  to  accuse 
their  confederates  or  their  friends.  They  could 
impose  new  articles  of  faith,  and  impose  them  on 
recalcitrant  consciences  by  compulsion  of  the 
severest  and  most  odious  kind. 

*(5)  Court  of  Honor :  A  court  of  chivalry,  of  which 
the  lord  high  constable  was  judge.  It  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  what  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  was 
called  Curia  militaris,  Military  Court.  [English.) 

(6)  Court  of  Justice :  A  generic  term  for  a  court  of 
whatever  name  or  character  designed  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

*(7)  Courts  of  Love :  Courts  established  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  twelfth  century  to  decide  on 
matters  relating  to  love.  There  was  such  a  Court 
in  Provence  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Troubadours. 
The  following  case  was  submitted  to  their  judg¬ 
ment  :  A  lady  listened  to  one  admirer,  squeezed  the 
hand  of  a  second,  and  touched  with  her  toe  the  foot 
of  a  third.  With  which  of  these  three  was  she  in 
love? 
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*  (8)  Court  of  Requests : 

Eng.  Law:  A  Court,  or  series  of  Courts,  instituted 
under  Henry  VII.,  in  1493,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  It  was  superseded  in  1847  by  the  County 
Courts  (q.  v.).  Courts  of  Requests  were  sometimes 
called  Courts  of  Conscience. 

“.  .  .  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  gf  Requests.” 

■ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Obvious  compounds:  Court-bred,  court-dress, 
court-gate,  court-suit. 

*COUrt-amour,  s.  A  court  intrigue.  [Milton.) 

COUrt-badge,  s.  A  badge  or  emblem  of  an  office 
at  Court. 

“’Twas  no  Court-badge,  great  Scriv’ner  !  fir’d  thy  brain.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  iii.,  145. 

court-breeding,  s.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  bred  or  brought  up  at  court. 

“ Court-breeding ,  and  his  perpetual  conversation  with 
flatterers,  was  but  a  bad  school.” — Milton:  Eiconoclastes. 

♦court-bubble,  s.  A  contemptuous  appellation 
for  a  flimsy  and  hollow  courtier,  made  by  the  smile 
and  unmade  by  the  frown  of  a  king. 

“  You  are  no  men,  but  masquers  ; 

Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men  j  court-bubbles, 

That  every  breath  or  breaks,  or  blows  away.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Elder  Brother. 

court-card,  s.  [A  corruption  of  coat-card 
(q.  v.).]  One  of  the  picture-cards  in  a  pack  of  play¬ 
ing  cards ;  that  is,  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  in 
each  suit. 

court-chaplain,  s.  The  chaplain  to  the  sov/ 
ereign  ;  a  royal  chaplain. 

“  The  maids  of  honor  have  been  fully  convinced  b”  j 
famous  court-chaplain.” — Swift.  j 

♦court-contempt,  s.  Such  disdain  as  woul  /  be 
felt  by  a  courtier  for  one  of  lower  rank  or  posi  /ion. 

“.  .  .  receives  not  thy  nose  court-odor  from  mi?  re¬ 
flect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  court-contempt t” — ShaLesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4.  / 

court- craft,  s.  The  artifices  or  plottirigs  of 
courtiers ;  court  intrigue.  j 

*court-cup,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  Let  it  dry  in  an  ashen  dish,  otherwise  call’d  a  court- 
cup,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  dish  till  it  be  dry,  and  it  will 
be  like  a  saucer.” — True  Gentlewoman’s  Delight,  1676. 
(Hares. ) 

♦court-cupboard,  s.  A  kind  of  movable  closet 
or  cupboard  in  which  plate  and  other  valuables 
were  arranged. 

“  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court-cupboard, 
look  to  the  plate.”— Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5 

court- day,  s.  Any  day  on  which  a  court  of 
justice  sits. 

“  The  judge  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  the  next  court- 
day  he  spoke.” — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

court-dress,  s.  A  kind  of  costume  which  people 
are  required  to  wear  when  they  attend  a  royal  levee 
or  drawing-room. 

♦court-dresser,  s.  A  flatterer. 

“This  court-dresser,  fancy.” — Locke. 

court-element,  s.  Flattery.  ( Milton :  Eikono- 
klastes,  ch.  xvii.) 

court-fashion,  s.  That  which  is  in  fashion  with 
or  favored  by  the  Court. 

“Christianity  being  the  court-fashion,  none  would  be 
out  of  it.” — Fuller:  Holy  War,  p.  207. 

court-favor,  s.  The  favor  or  benefits  bestowed 
by  a  sovereign  on  his  subjects. 

“We  part  with  the  blessings  of  both  worlds  for  pleas¬ 
ures,  court-favors,  and  commissions,  .  .  .” — L’  Estrange. 

COurt-fOOl,  s.  A  jester  formerly  kept  by  sover¬ 
eigns  in  their  retinue  for  their  amusement. 

court-guide,  s.  A  directory  containing  the 
names,  titles,  and  addresses  of  the  aristocracy. 

♦court-hand,  s.  The  style  of  handwriting  used 
in  records  and  judicial  proceedings. 

“Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand.” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

♦court  holy-water,  s.  A  proverbial  expression 
for  flattery. 

“O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better 
than  this  rain-water  out  o’  door.”— Shakesp.:  King  Lear, 
iii.  2. 

court-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  containing 
the  room  or  rooms  used  by  any  court. 

♦court-lady,  s.  A  lady  in  attendance  at  court. 

“The  same  study,  long  continued,  is  as  intolerable  to 
them,  as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  or  fashion 
is  to  a  court-lady.” — Locke. 

court-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  kept  in  demesne  or 
for  the  use  of  the  lord  and  his  family. 


courtaud 

court-leet,  s. 

English  Law: 

1.  Formerly:  The  local  criminal  court,  where  all 
petty  offenses  were  dealt  with  and  punished. 

2.  Now :  A  court  of  record  held  once  a  year  before 
the  steward  of  any  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor. 

court-life,  s.  Such  a  life  as  is  the  normal  one  at 
courts  ;  the  life  of  a  courtier. 

court-like,  a.  Fit  for  or  becoming  a  court;  ele¬ 
gant,  polished. 

“  Our  English  tongue  is  ...  as  court-like  as  the 
French,  and  as  amorous  as  the  Italian.” — Camden:  Re¬ 
mains. 

♦court-man,  s.  A  courtier. 

“  For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 

I  have  now  ben  a.  court-man  all  my  lif.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,366. 

court-marshal,  s.  One  who  acts  as  marshal  in 
any  court. 

court-martial,  s. 

Mil.  dt  Naval :  A  court  authorized  by  the  articles 
of  war,  for  the  trial  of  all  offenders  in  the  army  or 
navy,  for  military  offenses.  It  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  not  employed  in 
military  service.  It  jmay  consist  of  any  number  of 
Commissioned  officers,  from  five  to  thirteen. 

court-night,  s. 

1.  A  night  when  royalty  attend  a  theater  in  state. 
“  .  .  .  the  three  first  nights  (notwithstanding  two  of 

them  were  court-nights)  were  distinguished  by  very  full 
audiences  of  the  first  Quality.” — Pope:  Letter  to  Congreve 
(1714-5). 

2.  A  night  on  which  a  court  of  any  society  or  order 
is  held. 

♦court-noil,  *COUrtnole,  s.  Meaning  doubtful: 
perhaps  a  hanger-on  at  court. 

“  Now  every  lowt  must  have  his  son  a  court-noil.” — 
Greene:  Quip,  &c. 

court-party,  s.  That  party  which  favors  the 
court.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  the  court  in  every  country  being  the 
great  focus  of  resistance  to  organic,  if  not  even  to 
more  moderate,  change.  [Country-party.] 

♦court-pie,  s.  [Courtepy.] 

court-plaster,  s.  Silk  surfaced  with  a  solution 
of  balsam  of  benzoin.  [Adhesive  Plaster.] 

court-rolls,  s.  pi.  The  rolls  or  records  of  a  court. 

♦court-water,  s.  Flattery.  [Court  Holy-water.] 

“First  trims  the  head  of  his  master’s  humor,  and  then 
sprinkles  it  with  court-water.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  603. 
{Davies.) 

court-word,  s.  A  courtly  or  elegant  word  or  ex¬ 
pression, 

“Advocate’s  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant;  say  you  have 
none.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

court-yard,  s.  A  court  or  open  area  round  or 
attached  to  a  house. 

“In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  many  an 
iron  band, 

Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Ouni- 
gunde’s  hand.”  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

court,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Court,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seek  the  favor  of,  to  endeavor  to  ingratiate 
one’s  self  with ;  to  pay  court  to. 

“By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
courted  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  affections  of,  to  woo. 

3.  To  seek  by  address,  to  solicit. 

4.  To  invite,  to  allure,  to  attract. 

“  Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge.” 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener’ s  Daughter. 

5.  To  seek  after,  to  try  to  gain. 

“  Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirl’d, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil.” 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  play  the  courtier,  to  adopt  the  manners  or 
habits  of  the  court. 

“If  noblemen  will  have  their  sons  court  it  too  soon, 
and  be  more  in  fashion  than  the  rest,  the  fault  shall  be 
their  own,  not  mine.” — Abp.  Laud:  Rem.  Chanc.  of  Oxford, 

p.  61. 

2.  To  seek  the  affections  of  any  one,  to  woo. 

“  Ev’n  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 

A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.” 

Pope. 

♦cour-taud,  *cor-taud,  *cor-thal,  s.  [Fr.  cour- 

thaud=shovt  and  fat,  squat.] 

Music:  An  ancient  instrument  of  the  bassoon 
kind.  ( Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 


courted 
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cburt’-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Court,  v.] 
cburt'-e-ofis,  *cortais,  *cortays,  *cortayse, 
♦corteis,  *corteys,  *courtious,  *curtais,  *cur- 
tase,  *curteis,  *curtese,  *curteous,  *curteys, 
♦kurtes,  *curtious,  a.  [O.  Fr.  cortois,  curteis,  from 
corf,  curt=&  court;  Sp.  &  Port,  cortes;  Ital.  cor- 
tese.] 

,  I-  Of  persons:  Polite;  having  court-like  or  pol¬ 
ished  manners ;  well-bred. 

“  Billop,  though  courteous,  was  inflexible.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

» 

2.  Of  things:  Characterized  by  courtesy  or  polite¬ 
ness  ;  polite,  kind. 

“  Bystanders  whom  His  Majesty  recognized  often  came 
in  for  a  courteous  word.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  courteous , 
complaisant,  and  courtly :  “  Courteousness  displays 
itself  in  the  address  and  the  manners ;  complaisance 
in  direct  good  offices :  courteousness  is  most  suitable 
for  strangers ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  near¬ 
est  relatives among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of 
rank,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  address  each  other 
courteously  on  all  occasions  whenever  they  meet, 
whether  acquainted  or  otherwise  .  .  .  Courtly, 
though  derived  from  the  same  word  as  courteous,  is 
in  some  decree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of  sense ;  it 
denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  likeness 
which  is  favorable :  courtly  is  to  courteous  as  the 
form  to  the  reality ;  the  courtly  consists  of  the 
exterior  only,  the  latter  of  the  exterior  combined 
with  the  spirit ;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with 
the  latter,  which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  con¬ 
trary:  a  courtly  demeanor,  or  a  courtier- like  de¬ 
meanor,  may  be  suitable  on  certain  occasions ;  but 
a  courteous  demeanor  is  always  desirable.  _  Courtly 
may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to  things  ;  but 
courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons:  we  may 
speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur ;  but 
we  always  speak  of  courteous  behavior,  courteous 
language,  and  the  like.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

court'-e-ous-ljf,  *cortaisliche,  *cortaisly, 
♦cortaysly,  *corteisly,  *corteysliche,  *corteis- 
lie,  *courteisely,  *curtaysly,  adv.  [Eng.  court¬ 
eous;  -ly.]  In  a  courteous,  polite,  or  kind  manner; 
with  politeness  or  courtesy. 

“  Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  by, 

Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  30. 

c'durt'-e-ous-ness,  *court'-i-ous-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
c  ourteous;  -ness. J  The  quality  of  being  courteous ; 
courtesy,  politeness. 

“ .  .  .  they  muste  moue  and  allure  all  menne  with 
tourtiousnesse,  ientlenesse  and  beneficialnesse  .  .  .” — 

Vdall:  Matt.  v. 

♦courtepy,  *courtby,  *court-pie,  s.  [Dut.  kort 
*=  short,  pije= a  coarse  cloth;  Goth.paida=a  coat. 
The  word  pile  is  still  retained  in  pea-jacket  (q.  v.).] 
A  short  cloak  or  jacket,  a  gabardine. 

“  Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  292. 

court '-er,  s.  [Eng.  court;  -er.]  [Courtier.] 

1.  One  who  pays  court  or  attention  to  another;  a 

wooer. 

2.  One  who  endeavors  to  obtain  a  favor  by  paying 
court ;  one  who  endeavors  to  please. 

“Queen  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  courter  of  her  people, 
.  .  .” — An  Answer  to  Baxter  (4to,  Lond.,  sans  date), 

p.  28. 

court -e-§!tn,  court'-e-zan,  s.  [Fr.  courtisane, 
fern,  of  courtisan= a  courtier  ;  Ital.  cortegiana;  Sp. 
cortesana;  Low  Lat.  cortesanus.] 

*1.  Originally :  One  frequenting  the  court  (with¬ 
out  any  imputation  of  immorality). 

“By  the  wolf,  no  doubt,  was  meant  the  Pope,  but  the 
fox  was  resembled  to  the  prelates,  courtesans,  priests,  and 
the  rest  of  the  spirituality.”— Fox:  Book  of  Martyrs  (ed. 
1641),  vol.  i.,  p.  511. 

2.  Now:  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet,  a  woman  of 
the  town. 

“ .  .  .  being  accused  to  have  dressed  her  like  a 
courtezan.”  —  Boyle:  Occas.  Reflections;  Last  Section, 

Reflect.  1. 

court'-e-§an-ship,  court'-e-zan-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
courtesan ;  -ship.']  The  character,  condition,  or  arts 
of  a  courtesan. 

court'-e-sy,  *cortaysye,  *corteysye,  *court- 
esee,  *courtesie,  *curteisie,  *curtesie,  *kurt- 
eisie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cortoisie,  curteisie.courtesie;  Fr. 
courtoisie;  Port,  cortezia;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cortesia.] 
[Courteous,  Curtsey.] 

1.  Courteousness  of  manners  ;  politeness,  elegance, 
civility,  good-breeding. 

“.  .  .  he  conversed  with  great  courtesy  and  sprightli¬ 

ness  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Kindness,  complaisance,  affability. 

“  I  pray  you  of  your  curtesie.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  719. 


3.  An  act  of  politeness  or  civility;  a  courteous 
action  or  behavior. 

“  Sweet  looks,  by  human  kindness  bred! 

And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays.” 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

4.  Indulgence,  favor,  as  opposed  to  right.  [Court¬ 
esy-title.] 

5.  A  movement  of  reverence  or  respect ;  a  curtsey, 
a  bow.  (Now  confined  to  women.) 

“  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy:  his 
legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure.” — Shakesp.: 
Troil.  and  Cress.,  ii.  3. 

IT  (1)  By  zourtesy :  By  common  consent,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  courtesy,  not  of  absolute  right. 

(2)  Courtesy  or  curtesy  of  England :  A  tenure  by 
which,  if  a  man  marry  an  inheritrix,  that  is,  a 
woman  seized  of  land,  and  getteth  a  child  of  her  that 
comes  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  the  child 
and  his  wife  die  forthwith,  yet,  if  she  were  in  posses¬ 
sion,  shall  he  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is 
called  tenant  per  legem  Anglice,  or  by  the  courtesy 
of  England.  ( Cowel .) 

3.  Courtesy  of  Scotland: 

Scots  Law:  A  similar  right  to  (2),  but  existing  in 
Scotland. 

(4)  To  make  courtesy  :  To  raise  scruples. 

“  Aristippus  mode  no  courtesie  in  the  matter.” — TJdall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  69. 

courtesy-title,  s.  A  title  assumed  by  or  given  to 
any  person  by  common  consent,  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
or  respect,  not  of  absolute  right.  Thus  in  England, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  is  allowed  the  courtesy-title 
of  marquis ;  the  eldest  son  of  a  marquis  that  of 
earl;  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl,  that  of  viscount, 
&c.  The  younger  sons  of  peers  above  the  sank  of 
viscount  are  allowed  the  courtesy-title  of  lord,  and 
the  daughters  of  lady. 

♦court -e-sy,  *court-sf ,  v.  i.  &.  t.  [Courtesy,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  with  courtesy,  reverence,  or  respect. 

“.  .  .  the  petty  traffickers, 

“  That  courtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  i.  L  (Quartos.) 

2.  To  make  a  movement  of  reverence  or  respect ; 
to  curtsey,  to  bow. 

“  If  I  should  meet  her  in  my  way, 

We  hardly  court’ sy  to  each  other.”  Prior. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  act  courteously  towards,  to  court. 

“  The  prince  politicly  courtisied  him  with  all  favors.” — 
Sir  R.  Williams:  Act  of  the  L.  Countries  (1618),  p.  6. 

2.  To  make  a  bow  or  curtsey  to. 

♦court -e-sjr-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Courtesy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  acting  with  reverence  or 
respect  towards ;  curtseying. 

court  -i-er,  ♦court-e-our,  s.  [Eng.  court;  - ier .] 

1.  One  who  is  in  attendance  at  the  court  of  a 
prince. 

“  This  courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  that  a  company;  a 
third,  the  pardon  of  a  rich  offender;  a  fourth,  a  lease  of 
crown  land  on  easy  terms.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch:  iii. 

2.  One  who  solicits  the  favor  of  another  by  acts  of 
attention  or  flattery  ;  one  who  courts  another. 

“There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier 
of  the  people  than  Richard  III.  .  .  .” — Suckling. 

courtier-like,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  courtier. 

*C0urt  -i-er-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  courtier;  -ism.]  The 
manners  or  behavior  of  a  courtier. 

“  The  perked-up  courtierism,  and  pretentious  nullity 
of  many  here.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  196.  (Davies.) 

♦cour  -ti-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  courtier ;  -y.]  The  man¬ 
ners  or  actions  of  a  courtier ;  courtier-like  behavior. 

“  In  this  garb  he  savors 
Little  of  the  nicety, 

In  the  sprucer  courtiery.” 

B.  Jonson:  Entertainments. 

♦court'-in,  s.  [O.  Fr.  curtin—  a  kitchen-garden.] 
A  yard  for  holding  straw ;  a  farm-yard. 

“  A  set  of  farm  buildings  is  called  a  stead  or  steading  ; 
the  straw-yard  is  the  courtin.” — Ayr.  Surv.  Berwicks., 
p.  305. 

court-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Court,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the1  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  courting  or  wooing. 

“One  bird  after  another  thus  performs  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  but  only  during  the  courting-season.”— Darwin: 
The  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  seeking  the  affections  of 
another ;  wooing. 

“  For  he  is  practiz’d  well  in  policie 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’ s  Tale. 


♦court  -ledge,  s.  A  corruption  of  curtilage- 
(q.  v.).]  An  appendage  to  a  house,  a  curtilage. 

“  A  rambling  courtledge  of  barns  and  walls.” — C.  Kings, 
ley:  Westward  Ho  t  ch.  xiv. 

court'-ll-ness,  «.  [Eng.  courtly ;  -ness.]  Court¬ 
eous  or  courtly  behavior;  elegance,  grace,  good¬ 
breeding. 

“  The  slightest  part  that  you  excel  in,  is  courtliness.” — 
Lord  Digby  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

court'-llfig,  s.  [Eng.  court,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a  courtier. 

“Indeed,  I  must  declare  myselfe  to  you  no  profest 
courtling  .  .  .” — B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  4. 

court'-ljf,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  court;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court. 

"Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  19. 

2.  Polished,  elegant,  polite,  well-bred,  cautious, 

graceful.  ,  . 

(1)  Of  persons:  ( Longfellow :  The  Student  s  Tale.) 

(2)  Of  things:  (Pope:  Donne's  Satires,  iv.  48.) 

*B.  As  adv.:  As  befits  a  court  or  a  courtier;  ele¬ 
gantly,  gracefully. 

“  They  can  produce  nothing  so  courtly  writ,  .  .  .” — 
Dryden:  On  Dramatic  Poetry. 

If  For  the  difference  between  courtly  and  courte¬ 
ous  see  Courteous. 


court  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  court;  -ship.] 

*1.  The  act  of  paying  court  to  anyone  for  the  pun 
pose  of  obtaining  a  favor ;  court,  attention. 

“  He  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 

As  far  as  modest  pride  allow’d.”  Swift. 

*2.  Courtly  manners  or  behavior ;  politeness,  good- 
breeding,  civility,  elegance. 

“  Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Lab.  Lost,  v.  2. 

*3.  Court  artifice,  policy,  finesse,  address. 

|4.  The  act  of  seeking  after  anything. 

“  In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose.” 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiii. 

5.  The  act  of  soliciting  in  marriage,  wooing,  court¬ 
ing. 

(1)  Of  man: 

“  Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chief est  thoughts 
To  courtship  ...” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

(2)  Of  the  lower  animals,  dtc. : 

“  The  courtship  of  butterflies  is  a  prolonged  affair.” — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

coury,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  catechu 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  nuts  of 
Areca  catechu. 


♦cous-cot,  *C0WS-C0tt,  s.  [Cushat.]  The  Wood- 
pigeon  or  Wood-quest. 

“  Hie palumbus,  a  cowscott.” — Wright:  Vocab.,  p.  221. 

COUS-COUS,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  favorite  dish 
in  Western  Africa  composed  of  millet-flour,  flesh, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  baobab ;  called  also  lalo. 

cofi'-§er-an-Ite,  cofi'-zer-an-Ite,  s.  [From 

Couserans,  an  old  name  of  the  department  of 
Arifege  in  France.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Dipyre.  It  crystallizes  in 
square  prisms  of  a  black  color,  or  white  and  black, 
and  is  often  soft  and  fragile.  (Dana.) 

cou-sin  (pron.  cuz  n),  *cosin,  *cosine,  *cosyn, 
♦coosyn,  *cosyne,  *cosyng,  *cousine,  *kosyne, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cosin;  Fr.  cousin;  Ital.  cugino;  Lat. 
consobrinus— the  child  of  a  mother’s  sister,  a  rela¬ 
tive,  a  cousin  :  con  =  cum  —  with,  together,  and 
sobrinus=a.  cousin-german  on  the  mother’s  side.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


*1.  A  relation,  a  relative,  more  remotely  connected 
than  a  brother  or  sister ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 
It  is  used  of  a  niece,  a  nephew,  a  brother-in-laws, 
and  a  grandchild  by  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt. 

3.  A  title  used  by  a  sovereign  in  addressing  @ 
nobleman. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Allied,  akin. 

“  The  wordes  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ;  Prol.,  719, 

TT  (1)  To  call  cousin:  To  claim  relationship. 

(2)  To  have  no  cousin:  To  have  no  equal. 

cousin-german,  s.  A  first  cousin;  a  cousin  in 

the  first  generation. 

“  Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father’s  sister’s  son, 

A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam’s  seed.” 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  iv.  6. 


b6il,  tody;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


covenant 


cousinage 
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•cousin-age  (pron.  cuzn-Ig),  *cos-yn-age, 
•cos-yn-nage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cosinage ,  cusinage,  cous¬ 
inage .1 

1.  Relationship,  kin. 

2.  Relations,  kinsmen. 

“  Alle  hys  bretheren  and  al  his  cosynage."  —  Wycliffe 
Exod.  i.  6. 

3.  A  nation,  a  race,  a  people. 

“  In  thee  shal  be  blissyd  alle  cosynages  of  the  erthe.” — 
Wycliffe:  Gen.  xii.  3. 

*cousin-an9e  ( cousin  as  cuz ’n)  ,*cousign-ance, 
b.  [Eng.  cousin;  -ance.]  A  relation  by  blood,  a 
kinsman. 

•cousin-ess  (cousin  as  cuz'n),  *cousign-es,  s. 

[Eng.  cousin;  -ess.]  A  female  cousin. 

“ .  .  .  a  man  abuseing  his  cousignes,  his  fathers 

brothers  daughter  sevin  yeiris,  .  .  .” — General  Assem¬ 
bly,  A.  1565.  Keith’s  Hist.,  p.  513. 

cousin-hood  (cousin  as  cuz  n) ,  s.  [Eng.  cousin; 
•hood.] 

1.  Relationship,  kinship. 

2.  Relations,  kinsfolk.  (Macaulay .) 

cousin-lv  (cousin  as  cuz'n),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 

cousin;  -ly. J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cousins. 

“  .  .  .  these  cousinly  names.” — Crabbe. 

2.  Like  or  befitting  cousins ;  friendly 

“  In  a  quiet  cousinly  walk.”  Praed. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  manner  like  or  becoming  a 
cousin. 

•cousin-red  (cousin  as  cuz'n),  s.  [Eng.  cousin', 
-red.]  Consanguinity,  kindred. 

“  ‘There  is  some  cousinred  between  us,  doubtless,’  said 
the  Baillie.” — Scott:  Hob  Hoy,  ch.  xxiv. 

c6us -si-net,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  impost  stone  on 
the  top  of  a  pier.  [Cush¬ 
ion.] 

(2)  The  ornament  in  an 
Ionic  column  between  the 
abacus  and  echinus. 

2.  Bot.:  The  name  given 
by  Decandolle  to  the  pro¬ 
tuberance  or  gibbosity 
seen  where  a  petiole  joins 
the  stem  pf  a  plant.  Link 
called  it  pulvinus. 

COU-tar  -e-a,  s.  [From  coutari,  its  native  name 
in  Guiana.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonace®.  fam¬ 
ily  Cinchonid®.  Coutarea  speciosa  of  Aublet,  now 
called  Portlandia  hexandra,  furnishes  the  French 
Guiana  bark,  which  has  properties  like  those  of 
Cinchona. 

•coutch,  v.  i.  [Couch.] 

“  Stiff  as  ane  burd  that  stud  on  athir  sydis, 

Stuffit  and  coutchit  full  of  irne  and  lede.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  141,  11. 

c6u'-teau  (teau  as  to),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cul- 
tellus=a.  little  knife;  culter=&  knife.]  A  short 
knife  or  dagger. 

c6ute  qui  coute,  pliras.  [Fr.  cotite  que  coute= 
let  it  cost  what  it  may.]  Without  any  regard  to 
the  consequences. 

“  Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do’t. 

On  just  occasion,  coute  qui  coute.” 

Pope:  Imitations  of  Hor  ice,  Sat.  vi.,  163-4. 

•couth,  *couthe,  couthie,  couthy,  a.  [A.  S. 
cuth.] 

1.  Well-known,  famous 

“Pergamea  I  nemyt  it,  but  bade, 

Our  folkis  than  that  warren  blith  and  glad, 

Of  this  couth  surname  our  new  cietd, 

Exhort  I  do  graith  hous,  and  leif  in  lee.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  71,  50, 

2-  Affable,  agreeable  in  conversation,  familiar. 
“Nor  will  North  Britain  yield  for  fouth 
Of  ilky  thing,  and  fellows  couth 
To  ony  but  her  sister  South.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  419, 

&  Loving,  affectionate,  kind. 

“And  sayd,  God-speid,  my  son,  and  I  was  fain 
Of  that  couth  word,  and  of  his  company.” 

Henrysone:  Evergreen,  i.  187,  st.  7. 

4.  Comfortable,  agreeable. 

“  A  mankie  gown,  of  our  ain  kintra  growth, 

Did  mak  them  very  braw,  and  unco  couth.” 

Galloway:  Poems,  p.  182. 

•couth  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  couthy;  -ly.]  Kindly, 
familiarly,  comfortably,  agreeably. 

“In  by  they  come,  and  haillst  her  couthily.” 

Boss:  Helenore,  p.  76. 

*c5uth'-i-ness,  s.  (Ting,  couthy ;  -ness.]  Famil¬ 
iarity,  agreeablenes3,  kindness. 


*couth'-less,  a.  [Eng. couth;  -less.]  Cold, unkind. 

“  Their  fause,  unmeaning,  couthless  praise, 

Wad  gar  ane  think  their  votaries 
Were  perfect  saunts.” 

Macaulay:  Poems,  p.  114. 

coux  -i-a,  s.  [From  its  name  in  the  region  near 
the  Orinocco,  its  native  country.] 

Zobl. :  A  black-bearded  American  monkey,  Pithe- 
cia  Satanas.  The  fur  is  black-brown  on  the  males, 
and  brown  on  the  females. 
cou-zer-an-Ite,  s.  [Cousekanite.] 

•covand,  *covande,  *covaunde,  s.  [A contracted 
form  of  covenant  (q.  v.).]  A  covenant,  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

“Alle  my  covandys  holden  shalle  be.” — Towneley  Mys¬ 
teries,  p.  185. 

cove  (1),  *couve,  s.  [A.  S.  c6fa—&  chamber;  Icel. 
fcq/i = a  liu  tor  shed ;  Ger.  koben—  a  cabin;  Sw.  kofwa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  creek,  inlet,  or  bay  sheltered  from  the 
wind. 

“  .  .  .  we  hal’d  our  ship  into  c,  small  sandy  cove,  at  a 
spring  tide,  as  far  as  she  would  float.” — Dampier:  Voyages, 
an.  1688. 

2.  A  nook,  a  sheltered  corner. 

“  .  .  .  the  summits  and  gloomy  coves  of  Helvellyn.” — 
De  Quincey’s  Works  (ea.  1863),  vol.  ii.  (note),  p.  30. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  hollow  forming  a  member  of  some  cornice- 
moldings  or  ceiling-ornamentation. 

(2)  The  concavity  of  an  arch  or  ceiling. 

2.  Ship-building :  An  arched  molding  at  the  foot 
of  the  (affrail.  An  elliptical  molding  sprung  over 
it  is  called  the  arch  of  the  cove.  (Knight.) 

cove-bracketing,  s. 

Arch.:  The  wooden  skeleton  or  framework  of  a 
cove ;  t.  ;  bracketing  of  a  coved  ceiling. 

cove  (2),  s.  [A  word  borrowed  from  the  Romany 
or  gipsy  dialect,  cova=  a  thing  ;  covo=thatman  ;  covi 
=that  woman.]  A  man,  a  fellow,  a  person.  (Slang.) 

fcove  (1),  v.  [Cove  (1),  s.]  To  arch  over,  to 
form  a  coved  ceiling  to. 

cove  (2),  *couve,  v.  t.  [Fr.  couver;  Ital.  covare; 
Lat.  cubo.]  To  brood  on,  to  hatch. 

coved,  a.  [Eng.  cov(e);  -ed.]  Forming  an  arch ; 
made  with  coves. 

“  The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
rounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs.” — Swinbourne:  Ttav. 
through  Spain,  1.  44. 

coved  ceiling,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  with  a  hollow  of  about  a  quarter- 
circle  running  round  the  room,  situated  above  the 
cornice,  and  dying  into  the  fiat  central  portion. 
(Knight.) 

co-vel-llne,  cfc-vel-llte,  e.  [Named  after 
Covelli,  who  discovered  specimens  of  it  in  the  lavas 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  though  the  mineral,  under 
another  name,  had  been  previously  known;  and 
suff.  -ine.-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  opaque  mineral,  generally  massive  or 
spheroidal ;  when  crystalline,  which  it  rarely  is, 
hexagonal.  Hardness,  l'5-2 ;  specific  gravity,  4'6. 
Luster  of  crystals  submetallic,  inclining  to  resinous, 
with  the  cleavage  face  somewhat  pearly.  Color, 
indigo  blue.  Composition:  Sulphur,  32—34*3 ;  cop¬ 
per,  64'56-66 ;  iron.  0-1T4.  There  are  two  varieties, 
Cantonite  and  Alisonite  (q.  v.).  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  in 
America,  in  Georgia,  Bolivia,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*cov’-en-u-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Suitable,  fit,  appropriate,  agreeable. 

“When  a  wvenable  day  was  fallen,  Eroude  in  his  birthe 
day  made  a  soper  to  the  princes,  &c.” — Wycliffe:  Mark  vi. 

2.  Agreeing,  in  accord. 

“The  witnossingis  weren  not  couenable.” — Wycliffe: 
Mark  xiv.  56. 

*COV'-en-a-ble-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  covenable ;  -ness.] 
Fitness,  suitability,  appropriateness. 

“To  alle  nede  time  is  and  couenablenesse.” — Wycliffe: 
Eccles.  viii.  6. 

*cov'-en-u-ble-ty,  *c6v'-en-e,-ble-te,  s.  [Eng. 
covenable;  -ty.)  An  opportunity,  a  fit  or  suitable 
time  or  place. 

“  Fro  that  tyme  he  soughte  covenablete  for  to  bitake 
hym.” — Wycliffe :  Matt.  xxvi.  16. 

cov'-en-a-bly,  *cov-en-&-bli,  adv.  [Eng. 

covenab(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Fitly,  properly,  agreeably. 

“  He  shall  bere  hym,  toward  owre  lord  the  kyng  and  his 
people,  in  the  same  office  wele  and  covenably.” — Indenture 
o/1469,  Archceol.,  xv.  177. 

2.  Conveniently. 

“He  soughte  how  he  schulde  bitraye  him  couenably.” — 
Wycliffe „•  Mark  xiv.  11. 


Coussinet. 


cov'-en-unt,  *cosvenande,  *eovenaunt,  *con- 
venaiit,  *eovent,  *covande,  *covaunde,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  convenant,  covenant;  Ital.  convenente,  from 
Lat.  convenio— to  come  together.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  agreement  or  compact  on  certain  terms. 

•  •  but  for  that  oure  covent 

To  pray  for  yow  is  ay  so  diligent/’ 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,557-8. 

4t  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me;  those  that  have 
made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.” — Psalm  1.  5.  ^ 

2.  A  stipulation,  a  condition.  [II.  1.] 

“If  we  conclude  a  peace  it  shall  be  with  such  strict  and 
sever e  covenants.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*3.  A  writing  or  document  containing  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  or  contract  between  two  or  more 
persons. 

“I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your  return:  let 
there  be  covenants  drawn  between ’s  .  .  .” — Shakesp.. 
Cymb.,  i.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law : 

(1)  A  clause  in  an  agreement  whereby  either  party 
may  stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  may 
bind  himself  to  perform  or  give  something  to  the 
other.  If  the  covenantor  covenants  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  it  is  then  a  covenant  real ,  and  descends 
upon  the  heirs,  who  are  bound  to  perform  it,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  assets  by  descent,  but  not  otherwise ; 
if  he  covenants  also  for  his  executors  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  his  personal  assets  as  well  as  his  real  are 
likewise  pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

(2)  The  name  of  an  action  instituted  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  a  covenantor 
promise  under  seal. 

2.  Scrip.,  Theol.,  <&c. :  An  engagement  entered 
into  between  Jehovah  and  some  other  being  or 
person. 

(1)  Scrip.:  A  vast  number  of  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  few  in  the  New,  speak  of  cove¬ 
nants.  There  was  one  with  Noah,  as  the  represen¬ 
tative,  after  the  Deluge,  of  all  mankind  existing  or 
who  should  subsequently  be. born :.  nay,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  also  of  the  inferior  animated  creatures 
(Gen.  vi.  18,  ix.  9-17).  An  “everlasting  covenant” 
was  made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity  (xvii. 
4,  7,  9),  of  which  circumcision  was  the  token  (10-14). 
It  was  renewed  to  Isaac  and  his  posterity  (xvii.  19). 
The  covenant  was  in  force  while  the  Israelites  were 
a  nation.  The  Sabbath  was  part  of  it  (Exod. 
xxxi.  16) .  The  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the 
moral  law  was  written  were  tables  of  it  (Deut. 
ix.  11).  The  priesthood  entered  into  it  (Num.  xxv. 
13 ;  Neh.  xiii.  29).  It  was  renewed  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5).  Private  individuals,  male  and  female, 
were  bound  by  it— departing  from  God  they  violated 
his  covenant  (Psalm  1- 16;  Prov.  ii.  17).  That  cov¬ 
enant  the  Israelites  broke  (Jer.  xxxi.  32).  These 
are  the  chief  of  the  Old  Testament  covenants. 

In  the  New,  the  Christian  dispensation  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  covenant  (Heb.  viii.  13),  the  covenant  of 
promise  (Eph.  ii.  12),  of  which  Jesus  is  the  mediator 
(Heb.  xii.  24).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for 
Testaments,  in  the  expression  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  Covenants  should  be  substituted,  and  the 
heading  of  the  two  portions  of  Sacred  Scriptures 
should  be  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 

(2)  Theol.:  Two  covenants  are  especially  recog¬ 
nized  by  evangelical  writers,  the  Covenant  of  works 
and  the  Covenant  of  grace  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Ch.  Hist. :  Cocceius,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  carried  the  idea  of  Divine  covenants  more 
thoroughly  than  had  before  been  done  through  his 
whole  system  of  theology.  Calvinists  have  done  so 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Arminians. 

If  (a)  Covenant  of  grace  or  of  redemption: 

Theol.:  A  covenant  of  a  twofold  character:  on  the 
one  hand,  being  between  the  Eternal  Father  and 
the  Eternal  Son,  the  former  engaging,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  mission  to  earth  and  especially  the  aton¬ 
ing  death  of  the  Eternal  Son,  to  grant  salvation  to 
those  who  should  believe  in  the  Redeemer.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  covenant  with  men  that,  on 
their  believing,  they  should  receive  eternal  redemp¬ 
tion  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

(b)  Covenant  of  works  : 

Theol. :  A  Divine  engagement  formed  with  Adam, 
the  parent  of  our  race.  Its  condition  was,  Obey 
and  live  for  ever:  disobey  and  die  (Gen.  ii.  16, 17). 
It  is  believed  that  it  was  made  for  him  as  repre¬ 
senting  all  who  should  ultimately  spring  from  him, 
and  that  his  fall  made  them  no  less  than  him  liable 
to  death,  and  further  that  the  same  dilemma  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  as  was  to  the  parent  of  the  race  with 
the  same  results  consequent  on  choice. 

3.  Scottish,  Ch.,  <&  Civil  Hist.:  Four  bonds  of 
agreement  signed  by  those  who  believed  that  the 
religious  views  and  the  political  settlement  which 
they  advocated  were  in  danger  of  being  crushed, 
and  therefore  pledged  themselves  to  support  them 
notwithstanding  any  peril  which  might  arise. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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(1)  The  first  covenant  was  signed  at  Edinburgh 
on  December  3, 1557,  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Morton,  Archibald  Lord  of  Lorn,  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  with  many  of  the  lesser  barons  and 
influential  country  gentlemen.  [Congregation.] 
It  was  designed  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  the  face  of  all  resistance  which 
might  be  offered  to  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(2)  The  second  covenant  wa  subscribed  at  Perth 
on  May  31, 1559,  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Glen- 
cairn,  Lord  James  Stewart,  the  Lords  Boyd  and 
Ochiltree,  and  Matthew  Campbell  of  Terringland. 
Its  object  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  one. 

(3)  The  National  Covenant  was  signed  on  Feb.  28, 
1638,  the  first  name  appended  being  that  of  the 
aged  Earl  of  Sutherland.  The  covenant  was  signed 
first  in  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  then  as  it 
lay  spread  out  upon  a  tombstone  in  the  adjacent 
graveyard.  The  people,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  Presbyterian,  had  by  a  vote  and  resolution  rid 
themselves  the  year  before  of  episcopacy,  and  knew 
that  their  only  hope  of  ultimate  success  lay  in 
union. 

(4)  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  written  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  accepted  by  the 
Scottish  General  Assembly  on  August  17, 1643,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Convention  of  Estates.  It  was 
then  sent  to  London,  where,  on  September  25,  it  was 
subscribed  by  the  English  Parliament  and  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines.  It  was  designed  to 
be  a  league  between  England  and  Scotland  under 
the  revolutionary  leaders  then  dominant,  and  to 
establish  in  England  no  less  than  in  Scotland  the 
Presbyterian  in  lieu  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

This  is  the  covenant  most  frequently  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novels.  [Covenanter.] 
When  Scotland  declared  for  Charles  II.  against 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  young  king,  previous  to  land¬ 
ing  in  1650,  subscribed  the  covenant.  In  1661  the 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  absolving  the 
lieges  from  the  obligation,  and  prohibiting  its  re¬ 
newal  without  their  special  warrant  and  approba¬ 
tion. 

Writ  of  Covenant: 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  which  a  person  who  was  in 
process  of  purchasing  land  by  means  of  a  “fine” 
sued  for  as  one  step  in  the  complex  process.  By 
this  writ  it  was  stated  contrary  to  the  actual  fact 
that  the  vendor  had  covenanted  to  sell  the  lands  to 
the  purchaser,  and  failed  to  keep  his  agreement, 
on  which  account  the  writ  to  compel  him  to  do  so 
was  sought.  When  such  an  action  was  brought,  the 
king,  by  ancient  prerogative,  claimed  a  noble  for 
every  five  marks  of  land  sued  for. 

c&v'-en-g,nt,  *cov-en-aunt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Coven¬ 
ant,  s.] 

*A.  Trans. :  To  grant  or  agree  to  by  covenant. 

“  I  shal  recorde  of  my  couenaunt  of  pees  that  Y  couen - 
antide  with  you.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis  ix.  15. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  a .  covenant,  to  bargain,  to  agree, 
to  contract,  to  bind  one’s  self  by  a  covenant. 

“  Jupiter  covenanted  with  him,  that  it  should  be  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  calm  or  windy,  as  the  tenant  should 
direct.” — V  Estrange. 

2.  To  enter  into  an  agreement  on  certain  terms. 

“And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver.” — Matt.  xxvi.  15. 

cov  -en-gint-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Covenant,  a.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Secured  by  a  covenant. 

“  And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest !” 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

2.  Bound  by  a  covenant  into  which  a  person  or  a 
body  has  entered. 

“Patronage  had  been  abolished  by  a  Covenanted  Par¬ 
liament  in  1649,  and  restored  by  a  Royalist  Parliament  in 
1661.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

c6v-en-ant-ee',  s.  [Eng.  covenant ;  -ee.]  The 
party  to  a  covenant  to  or  for  whom  the  covenant  is 
made. 

“All  covenants  are  dischargeable  by  the  covenantee, 
.  .  — Hobbes:  De  Oorpore  Politico,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

C&v -en-^nt-er,  cov-en-ant-or,  s.  [Eng.  cov¬ 
enant;  -er,  -or,] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  enters  into  a  covenant;  a 
party  to  a  covenant  or  contract. 

A  covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain  time  or  place 
is  thon  dissolved  by  the  covenanter,  .  .  — Hobbes:  De 
Corpore  Politico,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  British  Ch.  <&  Civil  Hist. :  A  subscriber  of  or  an 
adherent  to  any  of  the  four  covenants  described 
under  Covenant,  II.  2  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  and 

pecially  the  last  two,  When  the  third  or  N ational 
Covenant  was  signed,  it  was  pretty  apparent  that 
civil  war  would  be  the  result  of  the  deed,  and 
preparations  for  it  were  made  both  by  Charles  I. 
and  by  the  Covenanters.  On  January  1, 1640,  the 


latter  took  post  upon  Dunse  Law  to  the  number  at 
first  of  12,000vand  after  a  little  of  24,000.  Next  year 
they  entered  England,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parliament,  and  aided  them  in  the  civil  war 
against  the  king.  On  the  fall  of  Charles  they 
entered  into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  uniformity  of  belief  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  on  the  basis  of  a  Presbyterian 
establishment,  but  very  partial  success  attended  the 
scheme.  Being  monarchical  rather  than  republican, 
they  sympathized  with  Charles  II.  against  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  on  his  subscribing  the  covenant  on 
August  16, 1650,  fought  an  obstinate  battle  for  him 
at  Worcester  on  September  3, 1651,  which  resulted  in 
their  defeat  and  a  “crowning  mercy”  for  their 
antagonist,  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1661,  when  the 
English  and  Scotch  nations  concurred  in  restoring 
Charles  II.,  that  monarch  renounced  the  covenant, 
his  prior  subscription  to  which  had  been  insincere. 
Parliament  declared  the  covenant  illegal,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  burned.  Many  in  consequence  re¬ 
nounced  it,  or  quietly  allowed  the  fact  that  they 
had  ever  signed  it  to  la  le  into  oblivion ;  but  the 
more  resolute  spirits  held  to  what  they  had  done, 
and  n  severity  on  the  part  of  the  government 
could  turn  them  aside  from  their  purpose.  Oftener 
than  once  they  were  in  arms  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  N  ovember,  1666,  they  were  dispersed  with 
loss  at  Rullion  Green  in  the  Pentland  Hills.  On 
June  1, 1679,  they  defeated  Claver house,  the  ‘  ‘  Bonnie 
Dundee  ”  of  song,  at  Drumclog,  but  were  themselves 
totally  routed  by  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  at  Roth- 
well  Bridge  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  and  year; 
many  of  the  prisoners  taken  being  tortured  and 
then  subsequently  executed.  For  a  time  the  noted 
RichardCameron  was  their  leader,  on  which  account 
they  are  often  called  Cameronians  (q.  v.) .  He,  with 
about  twenty  others,  well  armed,  entered  the  little 
town  of  Sanquhar,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  June  22, 
1680,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  deposition  of 
“Charles  Stuart,”  meaning  the  king,  but  he  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Airdsmoss,  in  Ayrshire,  on 
July  20.  For  their  subsequent  history,  see  Camer¬ 
onians,  also  Reformed  Presbyterians. 

c6v’-en-g,nt-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Covenant,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. ;  Entering  into  a  covenant  or  contract. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  entering  into  a  covenant 
or  contract. 

cov-en-ant-or',  s.  [Covenanter.] 

*covenous,  *covinous,  a.  [Eng.  covin(e) ;  -ows.] 
Fraudulent,  deceitful,  collusive. 

“  .  .  .  these  inordinate  and  covenous  leases  of  lands, 
.  .  — Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

*cov'-ent,  s.  [O.  Fr.] 

1.  A  meeting,  an  assembling  together. 

“  If  ther  shal  entre  into  youre  couent,  or  gedaryng  to- 
gydere,  a  man.” — Wycliffe:  James  ii.  2. 

2.  Society,  company. 

“  Thou  hast  defendid  me  fro  the  couent  of  warieris.” — 
Wycliffe:  Ps.  xliii.  3. 

3.  A  convent,  a  monastery. 

“Their  monasteries,  convents,  hospitals,  Ac.”  —  Bale: 
On  the  Revelation  (1550),  i.  8. 

If  The  form  still  survives  in  Covent-gavden,  for¬ 
merly  the  garden  of  a  convent  or  monastery. 

CoV-en-try,  s.  TA.  S.  cofantreo,  from  Cwent 
[Cune],  the  ancient  name  of  a  little  river  which 
runs  past  the  town,  and  - ree  or  -ry— a  river  (Som- 
ner).  According  to  others,  a  corruption  of  Convent- 
garden,  from  a  spacious  convent  founded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leland,  by  Canute,  and  destroyed  by  Edric 
in  1016.  In  1044  Earl  Leofric,  with  his  wife,  the  lady 
Godiva,  founded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Ben¬ 
edictine  monastery  (Charnock,  <£c.).]  The  name  of 
a  town  in  Warwickshire,  England. 

][  To  send  any  one  to  Coventry :  A  phrase  signify¬ 
ing  to  refuse  to  have  any  communication  or  inter- 
course  with  any  one,  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  to 
exclude  him  from  society.  The  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  not  very  clear.  Sev  ral  explanations  have  been 
given,  of  which  the  most  plausible  is  that  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Coventry  had,  at  one  time,  so  great  a  dislike 
to  soldiers,  that  any  woman  seen  speaking  to  one 
was  at  once  shut  out  from  society,  no  intercourse 
whatever  being  allowed  between  the  garrison  and 
the  townspeople :  hence  any  soldier  sent  to  Coventry 
was  shut  out  from  all  social  intercourse. 

Coventry  blue,  s.  Blue  thread,  much  used  for 
working  or  embroidering  upon  linen.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  staples  of  Coven¬ 
try,  England. 

“  I  have  lost  my  thimble  and  a  skein  of  Coventry  blue;' 

B.  Jonson:  Gipsies  Metam. 

cov'-er  (1),  *coover,  *covere  (1),  *covyr  (1), 
*keoverie,  *kever  (l),  *kevere  (1),  *kevyr  (l), 
*kuver0  (1),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  covrir ;  Fr.  couvrir;  Ital. 
coprire;  Sp.  &  Port,  cubrir ,  from  Lat.  coQperio:  co 
=con— altogether,  fully,  and  operio= to  shut,  to 
hide.] 


A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  overspread,  to  overlie. 

“ .  .  .  a  cloud  covered  the  mount.” — Exod.  xxiv.  IS. 

2.  To  overspread  with  anything. 

“  Go  to  thy  fellows,  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in 
the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner.” — Shakesp.: 
Merch.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

3.  To  extend  over. 

“  Drown’d  in  his  own  blood  Goliath  lay 
And  cover’d  half  the  plain.” 

Cowlijy:  The  Davideis,  bk.  ii. 

4.  To  overspread  with  some  intervening  object  so 
as  to  conceal  from  sight. 

“  In  life’s  cool  vale  let  my  low  scene  be  laid, 

Cover  me,  gods,  with  Tempo’s  thickest  shade.” 

Cowley . 

5.  To  hide  or  conceal  from  sight. 

“  The  shielde  of  Pallas 
With  which  he  covereth  sauf  his  face.” 

Gower,  i.  56. 

6.  To  clothe. 

“  Cotis  of  kynde  hem  kevere  all  aboughte.” — Depos.  of 
Richard  II.,  p.  16. 

7.  To  wear  or  put  on  a  covering  for  the  head. 
“That  king  had  conferred  the  honor  of  grandMupoa 

him,  which  was  of  no  other  advantage  or  signification  to 
him,  than  to  be  covered  in  the  presence  of  that  king.”— 

Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  conceal  from  sight  by  intervening. 

2.  To  clothe  or  invest. 

“All  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  xxii.  6. 

3.  To  gain  or  acquire.  (Generally  used  reflex* 
ively,  and  with  the  prep,  with ;  as,  He  covered  him* 
self  with  glory.) 

4.  To  disguise,  hide,  or  keep  back ;  to  keep  secret, 
not  to  disclose. 

“He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper  .  .  .” — 
Prov.  xxviii.  13. 

5.  To  hide  from  notice ;  to  disguise. 

“Raillery  and  wit  serve  only  to  cover  nonjense  with 
shame,  .  .  .” — Watts. 

6.  To  remove  from  remembrance,  to  forget,  to 
forgive. 

“.  .  .  whose  synnes  ben  keuerid  or  hid.” — Wycliffe t 
Rom.  iv.  7. 

7.  To  conceal  or  save  from  punishment. 

“.  .  .  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.”— 
1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

8.  To  shelter,  protect,  or  defend. 

“  The  shady  trees  cover  him  .  .  .” — Job  xl.  22. 

9.  To  shelter  or  protect  from  pursuit  or  danger, 
to  screen,  to  shield.  [B.] 

10.  To  overwhelm. 

“And  the  waters  covered  their  enemies:  there  was  not 
one  of  them  left.” — Psalm  cvi.  11. 


11.  To  incubate  or  brood  on. 

“.  .  .  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male 
generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighboring  bough  with¬ 
in  her  hearing,  .  .  .” — Addison:  Spectator. 


12.  To  copulate  with  a  female,  usually  of  animals. 
13c  To  comprehend,  embrace, _  or  include. 

14.  To  be  equivalent  or  sufficient,  to  suffice  for. 

15.  To  pass  over ;  as,  to  cover  the  ground  or  dis* 

16.  To  take  exact  aim  at ;  as,  He  covered  him  with 
his  rifle 


17.  To  have  range  or  command  over ;  to  command* 
“I  slowly  and  gradually  raised  the  pistol  .  .  .  till 
it  fairly  covered  his  head.” — Trench:  Real,  of  Irish  Lift, 
ch.  xi. 


B.  Military : 

(1)  To  shelter  or  protect  troops  in  their  retreat. 

(2)  To  stand  exactly  behind  another  man. 

ft  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cover  and 
to  hide:  “To  cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  an 
end:  we  commonly  hide  by  covering:  but  we  may 
easily  cover  without  hiding s  as  also  hide  without 
covering.  The  ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that 
of  throwing  or  putting  something  over  a  body :  in 
the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to  one’s 
self,  from  the  observation  of  others.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  things  which  decency  as  well  as  health 
require  to  be  covered ;  and  others  which  from  their 
very  nature  must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must 
be  covered  with  roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing: 
the  earth  contains  many  treasures,  which  in  all 
probability  will  always  be  hidden..”  {Crabb.:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*cov'-er  (2),  *covere  (2),  *covyr  (2),  *kever 
(2),  *kevere  (2),  *kevyr  (2),  *kuvere  (2),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  cobrer ,  coubrer ;  Port.  &  Sp.  cobrar;  Lat* 
recupero .] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  recover,  to  regain,  to  receive  back  or  again. 

“  Ifscholde  covere  agayn  my  syglit.1” 

Seven  Sages,  857. 


SXSil,  t><5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
ocian.  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b?l,  d?L 
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2.  To  win,  to  gain. 

“  Keuered  hem  casteles.” — Alisaunder:  Frag.,  234. 

3.  To  heal,  to  cure.  , 

“The  kynge  delyuered  hem  leches  to  couer  theire 
woundes.” — Merlin,  iii.  574. 

4.  To  rescue. 

“  That  wold  keuyn  the  owte  of  kare.” 

Amadace,  xL 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  recover,  to  be  healed  or  cured. 

“  Uch  wighh  that  it  wist  wend  he  ne  schuld  keuer.” 

/  William,  of  Palerne,  1,488. 

2.  To  escape,  to  hurry. 

“William  at  last  keuered  .  .  .  out  of  the  kene  prese.” 

William  of  Palerne,  3,624. 

cov’-er,  s.  [Cover  (1),  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Anything  which  is  laid  or  placed  on  another  so 
as  to  cover  it. 

2.  The  outside  covering  of  a  book. 

“Finally  closing  his  book,  with  a  bang  of  the  ponder¬ 
ous  cover.” 

Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  ii. 
t3.  An  envelope. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  which  serves  to  conceal  or  screen. 
“Sarsfield  set  forth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  a 

strong  body  of  horse  and  dragoons.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  superficial  covering  or  appearance ;  a  pre¬ 
tense,  a  veil. 

“The  truth  and  reason  of  things  may  be  artificially 
and  effectually  insinuated,  under  the  cover  either  of  a 
real  fact  or  of  a  supposed  one.” — L’ Estrange. 

3.  A  shelter,  a  defense,  either  from  an  enemy  or 
the  weather. 

“ .  .  .  his  army  was  under  cover,  .  .  .” — Clarendon. 

4.  The  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  one  person 
at  table. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Sport:  A  thicket,  underwood,  or  brush,  kept 
up  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

2.  Building :  That  portion  of  a  slate,  tile,  or  shin¬ 
gle  which  is  hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  course 
above.  The  exposed  part  is  the  margin.  {Knight.) 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  cap-head  or  end-plate  of  a  cylinder. 

(2)  A  lid  or  hatch  for  a  coal-hole,  cistern,  or 
vault-opening. 

(3)  A  turret  or  cupola  on  a  kitchen  or  boiling- 
house,  pierced  at  the  sides  to  let  out  steam  or 
6inoke. 

4.  Steam-engine:  The  lap  of  a  slide-valve.  [Lap.] 
{Knight.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cover,  shelter, 
and  screen:  “  Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many 
articular  things  which  are  employed  in  covering ; 
ut  in  the  general  sense  which  makes  it  analogous 
to  the  other  terms,  it  includes  the  idea  of  conceal¬ 
ing  :  shelter  comprehends  that  of  protecting  from 
some  immediate  or  impending  evil :  screen  includes 
that  of  warding  off  some  trouble.  A  cover  always 
supposes  something  which  can  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  a  body :  a  shelter  or  a  screen  may 
merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve  the 
intended  purpose.  Military  operations  are  some¬ 
times  carried  on  under  cover  of  the  night :  a  bay  is 
a  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence 
of  tne  winds :  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a  screen  to 
prevent  the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external 
air.  In  the  moral  sense  a  fair  reputation  is  some¬ 
times  made  the  cover  for  the  'commission  of  gross 
irregularities  in  secret.  When  a  person  feels  him¬ 
self  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies, 
he  seeks  a  shelter  under  the  sanctity  and  authority 
of  a  great  name.  Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth 
and  power  as  a  screen  from  the  punishment  which 
is  due  to  their  offenses.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
cover-point,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  a  little  to  the  rear 
and  right  of  point.  [Point.] 

♦cover-shame,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  An  outward  appearance  or  show  to  con¬ 
ceal  infamy. 

“  Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a  cover-shame  of 
lewdness?” — Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Spec.:  A  kind  of  Juniper  —  Juniperus  Sabina. 
The  term  Cover-shame  is  given  from  the  criminal 
use  of  the  plant  in  procuring  abortion.  {Britten  & 
Holland.) 

♦cover-slut,  s.  An  apron  or  pinafore;  hence, 
anything  used  as  a  cover  for  sluttishness. 

“  .  .  .  I  hope  she  will  never,  in  any  rags  and  cover- 
sluts  of  infamy,  be  seen  at  such  an  exhibition.” — Burke: 
On  a  Regicide  Peace. 


cover-way,  s.  [Covered-way.] 

*c5v-er-a-tour,  *coverature,  s.  [Fr.  couver- 
ture .]  A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  a  counterpane. 

“Item,  four  coveratouris  of  greene  taffatiis  skikkit.” — 
Inventories,  anno  1539,  p.  45. 

*c&v'-er-9hief,  ♦coverchef,  *keverchef,  *cour- 
Chef,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cuevrechief ;  Fr.  couvrechef=a  ker¬ 
chief,  from  couvrir— to  cover,  and  chef  =  the  head.] 
A  covering  for  the  head,  a  kerchief.  [Kerchief.] 
“Her  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 

That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  her  head.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol. 

*cov-er-cle,  *cov-er-kyll,  *cower-kylle,  s. 
[Fr.  couvercle :  Ital.  copercliio,  from  Lat.  coopercu¬ 
lum. ,]  A  small  cover,  covering,  or  lid. 

“Except  we  take  the  onycha  of  that  perfume  for  the 
covercle  of  a  shell-fish,  called  unguis  odoratus.” — Sir  T. 
Brown:  Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  11. 

cov'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cover,  v.] 
covered-way,  covert  way,  s. 

1.  Fort. :  A  sunken  area  around  a  fortification,  of 
which  the  glacis  forms  the  parapet.  A  banquette 
on  the  interior  slope  of  the  glacis  affords  a  place 
for  the  garrison  to  stand  on  while  delivering  a  graz¬ 
ing  fire  over  the  glacis.  {Knight.) 

“One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  a  siege  is  to  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  covert-way,  .  .  .” — Harris. 

2.  Arch. :  A  recess  or  internal  angle  left  in  roofing 
to  receive  the  covering. 

cov'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  cover;  -er.]  Onewhoorthat 
which  covers  ;  a  cover  or  covering. 

“They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof,  and  the 
defense  [in  the  margin,  covering,  or  cover er,]  shall  be 
prepared.” — Nahum  ii.  5. 

cov-er-ing  (1  ),pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Cover  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  serves  as  a  cover  to  another; 
a  lid,  a  case,  a  wrapper. 

“  The  women  took  and  spread  a  covering  over  the  well’s 
mouth.” — 2  Sam.  xvii.  19. 

2.  Clothes  or  dress. 

“They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that 
they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold.” — Job  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Anything  which  covers,  hides,  or  conceals  from, 
or  shuts  out  the  view ;  a  screen. 

“Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth  not 
.  .  .” — Job  xxii.  14. 

II.  Bookbinding :  The  clothing  of  the  sides  and 
back  of  a  book  with  cloth,  muslin,  leather,  paper, 
or  other  material.  The  cover  ready  for  the  contents 
is  a  case.  {Knight.) 

covering  leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  which  cover  or  protect  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  They  include  bud-scales,  bracts  of  all 
kinds,  and  scale  or  cataphyllary  leaves.  {Thom6.) 

covering-strap,  s. 

Iron  Shipbuilding :  A  plate  beneath  the  two  meet¬ 
ing-plates  in  a  strake,  to  which  they  are  riveted  and 
by  which  they  are  connected.  {Knight.) 

♦cov'-er-Iiig  (2),  *couryng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Cover  (2) ,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Recovering,  recovery, 
cov'-er-let',  *cov-er-lett,  *couv-er-lyte,  *cov- 
er-lyght,  cov-er-lid,  s.  [Fr.  couvre-lit,  from  couv¬ 
rir  =to  cover,  and  lit=  a  bed.]  A  counterpane  or 
outer  covering  for  a  bed. 

“  Coverlyte,  clothe.  Coopertorium.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  The  poor  supplied  the  place  of  rich  stuffs  with  blankets 
and  coverlids.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

♦cov-er-pane,  s.  [Counterpane.]  A  covering 
or  coverlet. 

“All  to  be  covered  with  a  coverpane  of  diaper  of  fyne 
sylke.” — Leland:  The  Inthronization  of  Abp.  Nevill. 

cd-versed’,  a.  [Pref.  CO,  signifying  complement, 
and  versed  (q.  v.).J 

coversed  sine,  s. 

Geom.  {of  a  particular  angle) :  The  difference 
between  its  sine  and  unity.  Let  A  be  an  angle,  then 
the  coversed  sine  of  A  is=l— Sin.  A. 

cov’-ert,  *cov-erte,  a.  &s.  [O.  Fr.  covert, cuvert ; 
Fr.  couvert,  pa.  par.  of  couvrir  =  to  cover.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Covered,  sheltered,  not  open  or  exposed. 
“You  are  of  either  side  the  green  to  plant  a  covert  alley, 
upon  carpenter’s  work,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 


2.  Figuratively :  , 

(1)  Secret,  private,  not  open  or  professed;  dis¬ 
guised,  in  privacy. 

“  And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 

Where  covert  guile  and  artifice  abound.’ 

Cowper:  Charity. 

*(2)  Private,  not  public. 

“How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclosed, 

And  open  perils  surest  answered.” 

Shakes]). :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 

*(3)  Mysterious,  dark,  not  open  or  plain. 

“To  speke  in  wordes  so  ooverte.” — Gower,  ii.  65. 

*(4)  Retired,  in  privacy. 

“  Gladly  wolde  I  knowen  all,  , 

And  hold  me  covert  alway.” — Gower,  l.  227. 

*(5)  Retired,  private,  sheltered. 

“  This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand.”  _ 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  in. 

II.  Law:  Under  cover  or  protection,  applied  to 
the  state  of  a  woman  sheltered  by  marriage  under 
her  husband. 

“Instead  of  her  being  under  covert  baron,  to  be  under 
covert  feme  myself  !  to  have  my  body  disabled,  and  my 
head  fortified  !” — Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  Any  covering  or  cover. 

“  This  woman  slepte  withowtyn  alle  coverte." — Coventry 
Myst.,  p.  140. 

(2)  Any  cover  or  sheltering  place;  a  shelter,  a 
defense. 

“Little,  alas  !  was  left  my  wretched  share, 

Except  a  house,  a  covert  from  the  air.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv.,  1.  240-1. 

(3)  A  thicket,  a  shady  place. 

“  Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  517. 

(4)  A  place  of  refuge  or  retreat ;  a  hiding-place. 

“  And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore.’] 

Byron:  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  ii.  72. 

2.  Fig. :  Secrecy,  privacy. 

“  Whiche  axeth  nought  to  ben  apert, 

But  in  silence  and  in  covert 

Desireth  for  to  be  beshaded.” — Gower,  ii.  109L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sports:  A  cover. 

“For  these  places  be  nothing  els  but  couerts  or 
boroughes,  wherein  if  any  one  search  diligently,  he  may 
find  game  at  pleasure.” — Wilson:  The  Art  of  Logic,  37. 

2.  Zo6l.:  The  feathers  which  cover  the  bases  of 
the  quills  of  the  wings  or  tails  of  birds. 

covert-baron,  s.  [Lit.,  covered  by  or  under  the 
protection  of  the  husband.]  [Covert,  A.  II.] 

covert-way,  s.  [Covered-way.] 

♦cov-ert-less,  *c6v-ert-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  cover#; 
-less.]  Without  a  cover  or  covering,  uncovered, 
open,  unsheltered. 

“ .  .  .  rested  day  and  night  wet  and  weatherbeaten 
in  our  couertlesse  boate,  .  .  .” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  674. 

cov'-ert-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  covert;  -hi.']  In  a  covert 
or  hidden  manner ;  secretly,  privately,  not  openly. 

“  A  title  found,  which  covertly  did  bear 

All-working  pow’r  under  another  style.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

fcov’-ert-ness,  s.  [Eng.  covert;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  covert ;  secrecy,  privacy. 

cov’-ert-iire,  *covertor,  *covertour,  *covert- 
oure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coverture;  Fr.  couverture;  Sp  & 
Port,  cobertura ;  Ital .  copritura;  Low  Lat.  cooper- 
tura,  from  cooperio= to  cover.] 

♦A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  coverlet. 

“Cortynes  of  clene  sylk,  with  cler  golde  hemmez,  and 
couertorez  ful  curious.” — Gawaine,  853. 

2.  A  covering,  a  roof. 

“He  made  the  couertour  of  the  tabernacle  of  skynnea  of 
wethers.” — Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxxvi.  19. 

3.  A  shelter,  a  cover,  a  defense. 

“  .  .  .  protected  by  walls,  or  ether  like  coverture.’'— 

Woodward. 

4.  A  hiding-place,  a  covert. 

“  So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  L 

5.  A  thicket,  a  shady  or  thickly-planted  place. 

“  Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung.” 

Tennyson:  Recol.  of  the  Arabian  Knights. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


covet 
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cow-cakes 


XI.  Figuratively: 

1.  Secrecy,  concealment,  privacy,  cover. 

“.  .  .  in  night’s  co vert ure.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Disguise,  cover. 

“  Through,  coverture  of  his  f  alias.”— Gower,  i.  63. 

B.  Law:  The  state  or  position  of  a  married  woman, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  in  potestate  vi.i,  or  under 
cover  or  authority  of  her  husband,  has  been  so 
modified  of  late  that  she  now  stands  more  nearly  on 
an  equal  footing  with  her  husband  before  the  law. 

cov  et,  *coveit,  *coveite,  *covayte,  *coveyt, 
♦coweytyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  covoiter ,  coveiter ;  Fr. 
convoiter ;  Ital.  cubitare,  formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cupidito,  from  cupidus— eager,  desirous.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  desire  or  wish  for  earnestly,  to  long  for  (in 
a  good  sense). 

“  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.”— 1  Cor.  xii.  31. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately ;  to  long  for  that  which 
it  is  forbidden  to  seek  or  to  possess ;  to  lust  after. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  be  eager  for. 

“  Youre  eldres  coueiteden  to  hau  don  awey  that  dignitee.” 
—Chaucer.  Boethius,  p.  51. 

2.  To  have  an  inordinate  desire  or  longing. 

“  That  which  X  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 

Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 
c6T'-et-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  covet;  •able.']  Fit  or 
proper  to  be  coveted ;  to  be  wished  for  or  coveted. 
c6v  -et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Covet,  v .] 
c6v-et-er,  *cov-eyt-er,  s.  [Eng.  covet;  -er.] 
One  who  covets. 

“We  ben  notcoueyteris  of  yuelis.” — Wycliffe •  1  Cor.  x.  6. 

.  cov'-et-Ihg,  *coveityng,  *covetynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Covet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  desiring  or  long¬ 
ing  for  eagerly  or  inordinately. 

“That  place  is  clepid  the  sepulcris  of  couetynge.’’ — 
Wycliffe:  Numb.  xi.  34. 

•cov’-et-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  coveting;  -ly.~]  In  a 
covetous  manner;  with  an  eager  or  inordinate 
desire. 

“  Most  covetingly  ready.” — B.  Jonson:  Cynth.  Revels. 

•cov  -et-I§e,  *covaitis,  *coveitise,  *covaytise, 
•coveytise,  *covetyse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coveitise;  Sp. 
codicia;  ital.  cupidigia ,  cupidezza ;  Low  Lat.  cupi- 
ditia;  Lat.  cupiditas,  from  cupidus— eager,  covet¬ 
ous  ;  cupio= to  desire  earnestly.] 

1.  An  earnest  desire  or  longing  for  anything. 

“Ther  is  an  holy  coueytise  and  an  holy  enuye.” 

Ayenbite,  p.  137. 

2.  Covetousness,  avarice,  inordinate  desire. 

“  Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store; 

Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise; 

Whose  welth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him  pore.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  29. 

c6v-et-ous,  *covatous,  *covaytous,  *coveit- 
•  ous,  *covetouse,  *coveyto<use,  a.  [O.  Fr.  coveitus, 
covoitous;  FT.  convoiteux ;  Ital.  cubitoso.] 

1.  Eagerly  desirous  or  anxious  to  gain  or  possess. 

“Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise; 

His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous  of ;  lusting  after. 

“The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 

Stain’d  with  my  blood  th’  inhospitable  coast.” 

Dryden:  JEneid. 

3.  Spec. :  Excessively  eager  for  money ;  avaricious. 

•  Let  never  so  much  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a 
Covetous  man’s  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.” — Locke. 

tc6v  -et-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  covetous;  - ly .]  In  a 
covetous  manner ;  with  an  inordinately  eager  desire 
to  obtain ;  avariciously, 
cov'-et-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  covetous ;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  covetous ;  an  inordinate 
desire  for  money ;  avarice. 

“  They  might  have  pardoned  his  covetousness  .  .  — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  An  eager  longing  or  desire  for  anything ;  eager¬ 
ness. 

“  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

II.  Theol.:  The  desire  for  what  is  not  one’s  own, 
whether  it  be  money,  other  property,  or  anything 
else  of  a  desirable  kind.  In  Mahratta,  lobh  (covet¬ 
ousness)  is  often  used  for  lust  or  concupiscence 


rather  than  avarice,  and  in  some  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages  (as  Ephes.  v.  5)  the  meaning  seems  to  be  the 
same. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  covetousness, 
cupidity,  and  avarice:  “All  these  terms  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  an  illicit  desire  after  objects  of 
gratification ;  but  covetousness  is  applied  to  property 
in  general ;  cupidity  and  avarice  only  to  money  or 
possessions.  A  child  may  display  its  covetousness  in 
regard  to  the  playthings  which  fall  in  its  way ;  a 
man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains  that 
fall  in  his  way;  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  the  covetous  disposition  in  early  life,  lest  it 
show  itself  in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidity 
in  advanced  years.  Covetousness  is  the  natural  dis¬ 
position  for  having  or  getting ;  cupidity  is  the  ac¬ 
quired  disposition.  As  the  love  of  appropriation 
is  an  innate  characteristic  in  man,  that  of  accumu¬ 
lating  or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  constitutes 
covetousness,  will  show  itself,  in  some  persons, 
among  the  first  indications  of  character :  where  the 
prospect  of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set  before  a 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  distant  prov¬ 
ince,  it  will  evince  great  virtue  in  him,  if  his  cupid¬ 
ity  be  not  excited.  The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add 
to  what  he  has ;  the  avaricious  man  only  strives 
to  retain  what  he  has ;  the  covetous  man  sacrifices 
others  to  indulge  himself ;  the  avaricious  man  will 
sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to  indulge  others;  for 
generosity,  which  is  opposed  to  covetousness,  is 
sometimes  associated  with  avarice."  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

co-vet-ta,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  plane  used 
for  molding  framework,  called  also  a  quarter-round. 
(Knight.) 

COV  -ef  (1) ,  s.  [0.  Fr.  covee;  Fr.  couvSe,  from 
O.  Fr.  cover;  Fr.  couver= to  hatch,  to  brood;  Lat. 
cubo=to  lie  down.] 

I.  Literally; 

1.  A  hatch ;  an  old  bird  with  her  young. 

2.  A  small  flock  or  number  of  birds  feeding  to¬ 
gether. 

“  These  birds  do  not  go  in  coveys,  .  .  — Darwin: 

Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iiL,  p.  45. 

If  Now  exclusively  confined  to  quail,  partridges, 
&c. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  pair,  a  number,  a  set. 

“There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood,  without 
springing  a  covey  of  toasts.” — Addison:  Guardian. 

COV  -ey(2),s.  [Contr.  of  Muscovy.  (Skinner.)] 
A  geraniaceous  plant,  Erodium  moschatum. 

If  Sweet  covey :  The  same  as  Covey  (q.  v.). 

tcov’-In,  *cov-ine,  *cov-yne,  s.  [0.  Fr.  covine, 
from  Lat.  convenio— to  come  together,  to  agree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  trick,  treachery,  scheming,  arti¬ 
fice.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  605.) 

2.  Law :  An  agreement  or  collusion  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  an¬ 
other. 

COVin-tree,  s.  Scott,  in  a  note  to  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  ch.  iii.,  where  the  word  occurs,  says  that  the 
large  tree  in  front  of  Scottish  castles  was  some¬ 
times  so  called.  Davies  suggests  it  may  be  from 
Lat.  convenio,  since  it  was  at  the  covin-tree  that 
the  laird  received  guests,  and  thither  he  accom¬ 
panied  them  on  their  departure. 

cov  -ifig,  s.  [Cove,  v.] 

1.  The  overhang  of  the  upper  portions  of  a  build¬ 
ing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ground-plan. 

2.  The  splayed  reveals  or  inclined  jambs  on  the 
sides  of  a  fireplace.  These  jambs  were  square 
in  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  fireplaces. 

In  some  of  the 
Louvre  fire- 
pi  a  c  e,  s  the 
jambs  Have  an 
angle  of  about 
45°.  These  were 
probably  erect¬ 
ed  about  1750, 
by  Gabriel, 
under  the  o  r- 
ders  of  M.  de 
Mavigny.  Gau¬ 
ger  had  previ- 
o  u  s 1  y  (1715) 
given  t  o  t  h  e 
coving  a  para¬ 
bolic  curve. 

Count  Eumford 
invented  or  adopted  the  inclined  coving,  having  an 
angle  of  135°  with  the  fire-back,  to  radiate  heat 
into  the  room. 

C5v’-In-0US,  a.  [Eng.  covin ;  - ous .]  Fraudu¬ 
lent,  deceitful. 

COW  (1)  ,  *C0U,  *CU,  *kU  (pi.  *ky,  *kie,  *kye,  *kine, 
*kuyni*kin,  cows),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cu  (pi.  cy).  Cogn. 
with  Dut.  koe ;  Icel.  kyr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  ko ;  O.  H. 


Ger.  chuo.  chuoa;  M.  H.  Ger.  kuo,  ku;  Ger.  kuh; 
O.  Ir.  &  Gael,  bd,  all=a  cow;  Lat.  bos;  Gr.  bous= 
an  ox.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2. 

f2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  coward. 

(2)  A  coarse,  awkward  woman. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  ZoGl. :  The  female  of  the  bovine  species  called 
the  Ox,  Bos  taurus,  of  which  the  bull  is  the  male. 
Like  other  domestic  animals  it  has  run  into  numer¬ 
ous  varieties,  and  its  primitive  uniformity  has 
given  rise  to  manifold  diversity.  Nor  is  it  in  color 
alone  that  it  has  altered.  It  has  done  so  in  form, 
besides  which  there  are  horned  and  hornless  oxen. 
The  period  of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  nine  months, 
and  the  normal  number  of  her  offspring  at  a  birth 
only  one.  [Bos,  Cattle.] 

2.  Farming,  Dairy  Operations,  Ac. :  “A  perfect 
cow,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  should  have  black  eyes, 
large  clean  horns,  a  long  thin  skin,  a  large  deep 
belly,  strong  muscular  thighs,  round  legs,  broad 
feet,  short  joints,  &c.,  white  large  udder  with  four 
teats,”  Speaking  broadly  this  is  correct ;  but  in  the 
choice  of  a  cow  attention  should  be  given  primarily 
to  the  nature  of  the  pasture  into  which  it  is  to  be 
turned.  The  Darwinian  principle  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  adapted 
cattle  of  different  sizes  and  qualities  to  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  little  active  cattle  thriving  on 
the  scanty  herbage  found  high  up  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and  large  heavy  slow-going  cattle  of  luxurious 
proclivities  falling  off  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
revel  amid  the  rank  vegetation  of  river  sides  and 
meadows.  The  latter  furnish  the  greatest  quantity 
of  milk.  To  preserve  them  in  health,  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  artificial  food  when  natural  supply  runs 
short,  shelter  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather,  and 
forbearance  to  force  medicine  upon  them  when  it  is 
not  needed,  are  the  chief  requisites. 

3.  Mining: 

(1)  A  wooden  wedge  to  jam  against  the  barrel  of  a 
gin  or  crab,  to  keep  it  from  revolving. 

(2)  A  rude  shed  erected  over  the  mouth  of  a  coal¬ 
pit. 

4.  Mach. :  A  kind  of  self-acting  brake  formerly 
used  on  inclined  planes ;  a  trailer. 

B.  As  adj.:  Female,  the  term  being  used  not 
merely  for  the  female  of  the  species  described 
under  A,  but  for  that  of  any  of  the  larger  herbivor¬ 
ous  mammals.  It  is  opposed  to  bull,  adj.,  in  the 
sense  of  male  or  masculine.  [Cow-calf.] 

*cow-babe,  s.  A  coward, 
cow-baillie,  s. 

1.  The  male  servant  on  a  farm  who  lays  provender 
before  the  cows,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Sometimes 
applied  in  contempt  to  a  plowman  who  is  slovenly 
and  dirty. 

2.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  cow-b.erd,  one 
whose  magistratical  authority  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  his  drove. 

COW-basil,  s.  Saponaria  vaccaria. 

COW-beck,  s.  A  mixture  of  hair  and  wool  for  hats. 

cow-bird,  s. 

Ornitholoay : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  American  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  americanus.  It  is  a  migratory 
bird,  coming  from  the  South  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Canada  in  April  and  May,  and  returning  in 
autumn.  Called  also  the  Cow-bunting  and  the  Cat¬ 
tle-bird. 

2.  The  name  given  in  some  localities  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  to  a  species  of  small  blackbird,  Molothrus 
pecoris,  on  account  of  its  fondness  for  barn-yards 
and  cattle.  [Cow-pen  Bied.] 

COW-blakes,  s.pl.  Dried  cow-dung  used  as  fuel, 
cow-boy,  s. 

1.  A  cattle-herder ;  especially  one  employed  to  look 
after  the  cattle  on  one  of  the  vast  ranges  of  Texas 
or  one  of  our  Western  or  Southwestern  States. 

“  The  New  York  man  who  is  back  from  California  says; 
•  Nothing  like  a  ranch  in  the  world  for  fun  and  health. 
No  man  can  have  dyspepsia  or  melancholy  who  spends  his 
afternoons  herding  and  lassoing  cattle.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  exercise  there  is  in  it.  Of  course  you  want 
to  do  it  on  horseback — be  a  cowboy.'  ” — New  York  Tribune, 
Dec.  10, 1893. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  to  a  band  of  marauders 
who,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
infested  the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  sides, 
and  plundered  the  Revolutionists. 

COW-bunting,  s.  The  same  as  Cow-bied,  1  (q.  v.). 

cow-cakes,  s.  Wild  Parsnip.  The  Heracleum 
f  hondylium  of  Linn,  is  called  the  Cow-parsnip. 
But  this  seems  rather  to  be  the  Pastinaca  sylves - 
tris.  (Jamieson.) 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shaa.  -tion,  -sioa  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bd,  del. 
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cowardly 


cow- calf,  s, 

1.  A  iemale  calf,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
bull-calf,  which  is  a  male  one. 

2.  A  hermaphrodite,  to  all  appearance  a  young 
cow,  but  which  cannot  propagate  its  kind ;  a  free 
martin.  (See  the  extract.) 

“  It  is  a  fact  known,  and  I  believe  almost  universally 
Understood,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  and 
one  of  them  a  bull-calf,  and  the  other  to  appearance  a 
cow,  that  the  cow-calf  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the 
bull-calf  grows  up  into  a  very  proper  bull.  Such  o  cow- 
calf  is  called  in  this  country  a  Free  Martin  .  .  .  it  is  a 
hermaphrodite  (being  in  no  respect  different  from  other 
hermaphrodites)  .  .  .” — John  Hunter:  Account  of  the 

Free  Martin. 

cow- carl,  s.  A  bugbear,  one  who  intimidates 
others. 


COW-catCher,  s.  An  inclined  triangular  frame, 
used  principally  in  the  United  States,  placed  in 
front  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  to  throw 
ob  s  tru  c  tions 
from  the  track ; 
the  “  pilot.” 

cow-  chervil, 
s.  A  name  for 
Anthriscus  syl- 
vestris,  called 
also  Cow-pars¬ 
ley,  &c. 

cow-clog- 
weed,  s.  Hera¬ 
cleum  sphondy- 
lium. 

cow  -  clover, 

's.  (1)  Trifolium 
pratense,  (2)  T. 
medium. 


cow- cracker,  Cow-catcher. 

s.  Silene  inflata. 

COW-craik,  s.  A  mist  with  an  easterly  wind, 
cow-cress,  s.  Lepidiuvi  campestre. 

*COW-dab,  s.  The  same  as  Cowshed  (q.  v.). 
COW-fat,  s.  The  Red  Valerian,  Centranthus  ruber. 
cow-feeder,  s.  A  dairyman  who  sells  milk ;  one 
who  keeps  cows,  feeding  them  for  their  milk  in  the 
meantime,  and  to  be  sold  when  this  fails.  {Scotch.) 

“  Macer,  call  into  court  Jean, — daughter  of  David 
Deans,  cow-feeder,  at  St.  Leonard’s  Craigs.” — Scott:  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxiii. 

COW-fish,  s.  A  name  commonly  applied  in  Orkney, 
Scotland,  to  Mactra  lutraria,  My  a  arenaria ,  or  any 
other  large  oval  shell-fish, 
cow-foot,  s.  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

COW-grass,  s.  Various  plants,  none  of  them  real 
grasses.  Spec.,  (1)  Trifolium  medium ,  (2)  T.  pra¬ 
tense,  particularly  the  cultivated  variety  of  it,  T. 
pratense  perenne :  these  two  plants  are  papilio¬ 
naceous.  (3)  Polygonum  aviculare ,  one  of  the  Buck¬ 
wheats. 

cow-hearted,  a.  Cowardly, 
cow-heave,  s.  Tussilago  Farfara. 
cow-herb,  s.  Saponaria  vaccaria. 

cow-Jierd,  *couherde,  *kouherd,  *kowherde,  s. 

One  who  attends  to  cattle. 

cow-hide  s.  &  a. 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  hide  of  a  cow;  leather  made  of  the  hide 
of  a  cow. 

2.  A  kind  of  whip  made  of  a  cow’s  hide. 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  of  leather  tanned  from  a  cow's 
hide. 


COW-hide,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cow,  and  hide.]  To  thrash 
with  a  whip  of  cow’s  hide. 

COW-horn,  s.  The  horn  of  a  cow. 

If  Cow-horn  forceps :  A  dentist’s  instrument  for 
extracting  molars.  That  for  the  upper  jaw  has  one 
hooked  prong  like  a  cow’s  horn,  the  other  prong 
being  gouge-shaped.  The  cowhorn  forceps  for  the 
lower  molars  has  two  curved  prongs,  which  hook 
between  the  pairs  of  side-roots  of  the  molar. 
{Knight.) 

COW-hOU.se,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  cows  are 
kept. 

cow-hubby,  s.  A  cow-herd. 

“  He  gaif  till  hir  ane  aple-ruby, 

Gramerce,  quod  echo,  my  kind  cowhubby.” 

Evergreen,  ii.  21. 

COW-ill,  s.  Any  disease  to  which  a  cow  is  subject. 
{Scott.) 

COW-keep,  s.  Heracleum  sphondylium. 

cow-keeper,  s.  One  who  keeps  cows ;  a  dairy¬ 
man. 

“  .  .  .  here’s  my  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a  cow- 
Iceeper,  and  to-day  a  gentleman  .  .  .” — Longfellow:  The 

Spanish  Student,  i.  2. 


COW-keeping,  s.  The  business  of  keeping  cows 
for  dairy  purposes  ;  dairy-farming. 

cow-lady,  s.  The  insect  now  called  a  ladycow, 
or  ladybird.  [Coccinella.] 

“  A  paire  of  buskins  they  did  bring 
Of  the  cow-lady es  corail  wing.” 

Musa-run i  Delicice,  1656.  {Nares.) 
cow-leech,  s.  One  who  professes  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  cows ;  a  quack  veterinarian. 

*COW-leech,  v.  ~i.  To  profess  to  understand  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cows. 

COW-leeching,  s.  The  profession  of  a  cow-leech. 

COW-lick,  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  human  fore¬ 
head,  so  named  from  its  being  turned  back  as  if 
licked  by  a  cow. 

cow-man,  s.  A  man  who  attends  to  cows, 
♦cow-meat,  s.  Fodder,  pasture'. 

cow-mumble,  s.  Two  umbelliferous  plants,  (1) 
Anthriscus  sylvestris,  (2)  Heracleum  sphondylium. 

cow-paps,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  teats  of  a  cow. 

2.  Fig. :  The  name  given  by  the  fishermen  to 
Alcyonium  digitatum,  an  Asteroid  Polype.  [Alcy- 
onium.] 

cow-parsley,  s.  (1)  Anthriscus  sylvestris  {Chcero- 
phyllum  sylvestre,  (2)  Heracleum  Panaces. 

COW-parsnip,  s.  [So  called  because  the  plant  is 
good  fodder  for  cows.  {Turner.)]  Heracleum 
sphondylium,  or  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

COW-pat,  s.  Cow-dung. 

tC0W-pea,  s.  Trifolium  medium.  It  is  called  also 
Cow-grass,  &c.,  but  is  neither  a  pea  nor  a  grass:  it  is 
a  trefoil  or  clover.  [  Clover,  Teifolium.] 
cow-pen,  s.  A  pen  or  shed  for  cows. 

COW-plant,  s.  Any  plant  of  the  asclepiadaceous 
genus  Gymnema,  and  specially  G.  lactiferum,  which 
grows  in  Ceylon.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Kir- 
iaghuna,  and  yields  a  milk  used  for  food. 

cow-puncher,  s.  A  name  ludicrously  given  to 
the  Western  cowboys  (q.  v.) ;  a  cowherd, 
cow-quakers,  s.  The  same  as  Cow-quakes,  1. 
cow-quakes,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  Quaking-grass,  Briza  media;  (2) 
Spergula  arvensis. 

2.  Veter. :  An  infection  of  cattle,  &c. 
cow-rattle,  s.  (1)  Lychnis  vespertina ;  (2)  Silene 

inflata. 

cows-and-calves,  cows  and  calves,  s.  pi.  The 

flowers  of  Arum  maculatum. 

COW’S  lungwort,  s.  A  common  name  for  Verbas- 
cum  thapsus. 

COW’S-mouth,  s.  The  Cowslip,  Primula  veris. 
COW-Stone,  s.  Alocal  popular  name  for  a  bowlder 
of  the  greensand  formation.  {Ogilvie.) 

cow-strippling,  cow-stropple,  s.  The  Prim¬ 
rose. 

COW-tbistle,  s.  A  doubtful  plant  mentioned  in 
Mascal’s  Government  of  Cattle  (1662). 

“  Like  a  mare  that  were  knapping  on  a  cow-thistle.’’ — 
Breton:  I  Pray  You,  p.  6.  {Davies.) 

cow-tree,  s. 

1.  Various  milky  trees.  Specially,  a  large  tree, 
Brosimum  Galactodendron,  sometimes  called  Galac- 
todendron  utile.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Artocarp- 
aceee.  It  has  oblong-pointed  rough  leaves,  ten 
inches  long,  alternate  with  each  other,  with  parallel 
ribs  running  laterally  from  the  mid-rib.  When 
wounded  it  emits  a  highly  nutritious  milky  juice 
with  an  agreeable  balsamic  smell.  It  is  chemically 
akin  to  cow’s  milk.  According  to  Humboldt,  it 
grows  only  on  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  of 
Caracas,  where  it  is  called  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol 
de  Leche.  The  negroes  and  other  lean  natives  of 
the  region  fatten  upon  its  milk. 

2.  The  Hya-Hya,  Taberncemontana  utilis,  found 
in  South  America. 

3.  Ficus  Saussureana,  and  other  Fici  (Figs). 

4.  Clusia  Galactodendron. 
cow-troopial,  s.  [Cow-bunting.] 
cow-weed,  s.  Cheer ophyllum  sylvestre. 
COW-wheat,  s.  The  common  name  for  the  per¬ 
sonated  genus  Melampyrum,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  the  most  abundant  being  the  Com¬ 
mon  Yellow  Cow-wheat  {Melampyrum  pratense ). 

COW-WOrt,  s.  A  plant,  Geum  urbanum. 
cbw(2),s.  [Cowl.]  A  cowl. 
cdw(3),s.  [Cow,  v.] 

1.  A  scarecrow,  a  bugbear. 

“To  Southron  still  a  fearfull  grievous  cow.” 

Hamilton:  Wallace,  bk.  viii.,  p.  190. 

2.  A  hobgoblin.  {Scotch.) 


cow,  v.  t.  [Icel.  kuga— to  cow.] 

1.  To  intimidate,  to  abash,  to  terrify,  to  deprive 
of  spirit,  to  dishearten. 

“ .  .  .  the  disastrous  event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people,  .  . 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  To  upbraid,  to  rate,  to  scold. 

*3.  To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  surpass. 

cow'-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Cowhage.] 

COW’-?Ln  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  cog  (q.  v.).} 
A  fishing-boat. 

“.  .  .  thirty  large  cowans  or  fisher-boats,  .  .  .” — 

Wodrow:  Hist.,  ii.  535. 

cow'-an  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr .  coy  on.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  one  who  does 
the  work  of  a  mason,  but  has  not  been  regularly 
bred  to  it. 

2.  Also  used  to  denote  one  who  builds  dry  walls, 
otherwise  denominated  a  dry-diker. 

“A  boat  carpenter,  joiner,  cowan,  (or  builder  of  stone 
without  mortar,)  get  Is.  at  the  minimum,  and  good  main¬ 
tenance.” — P.  Morven:  Argyles.  Statist.  Acc.,  x.  267,  N. 

cdw-g,rd,  *couard,  *couerd,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 

couard,  from  Ital.  codardo,  from  Lat.  cauda==  a 
tail.  The  word  thus  means  either  an  animal  that 
drops  his  tail  between  his  legs  or  one  that  turns 
tail.  Wedgwood  points  out  that  the  hare  is  called 
“  le  coward,  ou  le  court  cow,”  in  the  terms  of  hunt¬ 
ing  in  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  153,  and  prefers  to  consider 
the  original  meaning  to  have  been  bobtailed.  {Skeat, 
c fie.)] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  poltroon;  one  utterly  devoid  of 
spirit  or  courage  ;  a  timid,  fearful  person. 

“.  .  .  the  fury  of  a  coward  maddened  by  strong  drink 

into  momentary  hardihood.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cowardly,  mean,  pusillanimous. 

“.  .  .  Why,  why,  ye  coward  train, 

These  fears,  this  flight  f  ye  fear,  and  fly  in  vain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi.  239-40. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  represented 
with  the  tail  between  the  legs. 

tcoward-like,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  coward,  and  like.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  coward;  timid,  spiritless. 

B.  As  adv.  In  a  cowardly  manner ;  like  a  coward. 
“  .  .  .  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 

But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die.” 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

“  If  I  should,  coward-like,  surrender  up 
The  interest  which  the  inheritance  of  your  virtue, 

And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  honor.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy. 

*cow’-ard,  *cou-ard,  v.t.  [Coward,  s.]  To  make 
coward ;  to  intimidate. 

“  That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

cow  -ard-Ifje,  s.  [Fr.  couardise;  Ital.  codar- 
digia.]  Extreme  timidity ;  utter  lack  of  spirit  or 
courage. 

“Again  moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or  ex- 
ecrated  as  treachery.”- — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*cow  -ard-ie,  *cou-ard-ie,  *cow-ard-y,  *cow- 
ard-ye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  couardie,  cuardie;  Ital.  cod- 
ardia ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cobardia.]  Cowardice,  timidity. 
“Cowardy  it  torneth  into  hardiesse.” — Gower:  iii.  147. 
*COW’-ard-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cow’Ard,  d.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  coward  or  de¬ 
priving  of  spirit. 

*COW'-ard-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  coward;  -ize.]  To 
make  cowardly. 

“Wickedness  naturally  tends  to  dishearten  and  coward, 
ize  men.” — Scott:  Semi,  before  the  Artill.  Comp.,  1680. 

*cdw’-{3ird-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cowardize,  v.] 
*COW'-ard-Iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cowardize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  cowardly, 
cow'-ard-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cowardly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  cowardly  ;  cowardice,  timidity, 
pusillanimity. 

cow'-ard-ly,  *cow-ard-lye,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 

coiuard ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons:  Timid,  pusillanimous,  craven, 
faint-hearted,  spiritless. 

“Worst  traitor  of  them  all  is  he, 

A  traitor  dark  and  cowardly .” 

Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  v. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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2.  Of  things :  Befitting  a  coward ;  mean,  despica¬ 
ble,  dastardly. 

“ .  .  .  fie  was  set  upon  witfi  cowardly  malignity  by 
whole  rows  of  small  men  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  coward;  in  a  cowardly  man¬ 
ner. 

“Against  spirituall  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 

Or  from  the  fielde  most  cowardly  doth  fly!” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  1. 

♦cow'-ard-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coward;  -ness.]  Cow¬ 
ardliness,  cowardice. 

“ .  .  .  for  myne  vntrewtfie  and  false  cowardness  many 
a  one  sholde  be  put  into  full  greate  reprefe.” — State 
Trials;  Wm.  Tlxorpe,  an.  14. 

*COW  -ard-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  coward;  -ows.]  Cow¬ 
ardly,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

♦cow-ard-ree,  *cow-ard-ry,  s.  [Eng.  coward; 

- ry ,  -ree.\  Cowardice,  cowardliness. 

“Truly  I  think,  ne  vain  is  my  belefe,  * 

Of  Goddish  race  some  ofspring  should  he  be: 
Cowar  dry  notes  hartes  swarued  out  of  kind.” 

Surrey:  Virgil;  JEneid,  bk.  iv. 

♦cow'-eird-ship,  s.  [Eng.  coward;  - ship .]  The 
qualities  or  character  of  a  coward ;  cowardice,  cow¬ 
ardliness. 

“  .  .  .  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  deny¬ 

ing  him;  for  his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

COW  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  bane.]  So  called 
because  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  grows  in  the 
water,  cows  often  eat  it  and  are  killed  by  it. 

1.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Cicuta  virosa. 

2  An  American  name  for  Archemora. 
cow  -bell,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  bell.] 

Bot. !  Silene  inflata. 

COW’-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  berry.]  (1)  Vac- 
cinium  Vitis-Idcea,  (2)  Comarum  palustre.  So 
called  because  the  fruits  of  the  plant  are  used  to 
rub  the  inside  of  milk  pails  to  thicken  the  milk. 

♦cowdothe,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  A.  S. 
COdft= sickness.]  Some  kind  of  epidemic. 

“  Ther  was  tua  yeirs  before  this  tyme  [A.  1582]  ane  grate 
vniversal  seiknes  through  the  maist  part  of  Scotland: 
vncertaine  quhat  seiknes  it  wes,  for  the  doctors  could  not 
tell,  for  ther  wes  no  remeid  for  it;  and  the  comons  called 
it  Cowdothe.” — Marjoribanks:  Annals,  p.  37. 

cowed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cow,  v.] 

COW'-er,  *C0ur,  v.i.&  t.  [Icel.  kura^to  lie  quiet; 
Sw.  icura— to  doze,  to  roost;  Dan.  kure= to  lie  still; 
Icel.  kyrr;  Dan.  qvairr— quiet,  still.  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  squat,  to  crouch. 

“Some  sterner  virtues  o’er  the  mountain’s  breast 

May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveller. 

2.  To  shrink,  to  quail,  to  give  way. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cherish  with  care. 

“Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quite, 

He  much  rejoic’d,  and  cour’d  it  tenderly. 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  9. 

1[  In  this  instance  the  word  may  possibly  belong 
to  cover.  [Covek  (1),  v.  ] 

COW-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cower.] 
cow  -er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cower.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  crouching,  squatting,  or 
etooping. 

♦cow  -gang,  s.  [Eng.  coio;  and  gang,  found  in 
oxgang  (q.  v.).]  An  oxgang  (?). 

“  From  the  south  end  of  Wurtheringham  cowgang  to 
Wurtheringham  haven,  .  .  .” — Inquisition,  1583.  ( Hal - 
liwell:  Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

cbw'-Ing.pt*.  par.,  a,  &  s.  [Cow,  m] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  terrifying,  intimidating, 
or  depriving  of  spirit. 

“Ye  hae  gi’en  Dranshogle  a  bonny  cowin’,  whan  his 
capernoitie’s  no  oure  the  bizzin’  yet  wi’  the  sight  of  the 
Loch  fairies  that  war  speelin’  amang  the  rokes.” — Saint 
Patrick,  iii.  42. 

cow'-lsb,  a.  [Eng.  cow;  -ish. ]  Timid,  faint¬ 
hearted,  cowardly,  dastardly. 

“  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 

That  dares  not  undertake  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

C<5w'-Ish,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  a  native  of  South  America, 
cow-itch,  cow-age,  cow-hage,  s.  [Hind. 

Jciwanch ;  Beng.  kUshi.] 

1.  The  stinging  hairs  of  the  plant  described  under 
2,  or  any  species  akin  to  it,  as  Mucuna  urens,  M. 
monosperma,  &c.  They  are  used  as  a  mechanical 
anthelmintic. 


2.  The  name  of  a  papilionaceous  plant,  Mucuna 
pruriens.  It  is  a  twining  annual,  with  pendulous 
racemes  of  dark-colored  flowers,  which  appear  in 
India  in  the  rainy  season.  The  legume,  which  is 
shaped  like  the  letter  S,  is  clothed  with  stinging 
hairs.  These  are  easily  detached  and  stick  on  the 
skin,  producing  intolerable  itching.  The  legume, 
when  young,  can  be  boiled  and  eaten  like  kidney- 
beans. 

IT  The  name  is  sometimes  (improperly)  given  by 
the  negroes  of  the  south  to  the  poison-ivy,  Bhus 
toxicodendron. 

♦cow-kin,  s.  [Fr.  coquin.]  A  beggar,  a  needy 
wretch. 

“  Cowkins,  henseis,  and  culroun  kevels.” 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  109. 
cowl  (1),  *cowle  (1),  *couel,  *cuvel,  *kouel,  s. 
[A.  S.  cufle;  Icel.  kufl,  kojl,  cognate  with  Lat.  cucul- 
lus— a  hood;  Ital.  cuculla;  Sp.  cogulle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*3.  By  metonymy :  A  monk. 

“Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turn’d  the  cowls  adrift.” 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak,  47,  48. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  A  hood,  especially  one  worn  by  a  monk. 

“And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 

With  sable  cowl  and  scapular.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 

2.  Building :  A  chimney-cap  made  to  turn  around 
by  the  wind,  or  provided  with  ducts  by  which  the 
wind  is  made  an  accessory  in  educting  the  smoke 
and  other  volatile  products  of  combustion.  Cowls 
are  also  used  on  the  summits  of  ventilating  shafts 
for  public  buildings. 

IT  The  commonest  form  of  cowl  has  the  spindle 
stepped  in  a  socket,  its  collar  revolving  in  flanges 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  cup-plate,  which  is 
anchored  to  the  brick-work  of  the  chimney. 

3.  Locom.  Engin. :  A  wire  cap  or  cage  on  the  top 
of  a  locomotive  smoke-stack.  ( Knight .) 

♦cowl  (2),  *cowle  (2),  *colle,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
cuvella;  O.  Fr.  cuvel,  cuveau;  Lat.  cupa— a  vat,  a 
butt.]  A  vessel  for  carrying  water  borne  on  a  pole 
between  two  persons. 

*COWl- staff,  s.  The  pole  or  staff  on  which  a  cowl 
(2),  is  supported  when  being  carried  by  two  persons. 

“  Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly;  where’s  the 
cowl-staff ?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

cowled,  a.  [Cowl  (1),  s.]  Wearing  or  furnished 
with  a  cowl. 

“  Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head.” 

Longfellow:  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem. 
cdw-llke,  a.  [Eng.  cow,  and  like.]  Like  those 
of  a  cow. 

“With  cowlike  udders,  and  with  oxlike  eyes.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  164. 

cown'-er,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.  Perhaps  only 
a  misprint  or  mistake  for  counter.]  [Counter 
(2),  D.  1.]  The  arched  part  of  a  ship’s  stern. 

♦cdwn  -tlr,  s.  [Counter  (3),  s.]  Rencounter. 

“  Schir  Jhon  the  Grayme,  quhen  he  the  cowntir  saw, 

On  thaim  he  raid,  and  stud  bot  litill  aw.” 

Wallace-,  v.  923.  (MS.) 

*co-work',  v.  i.  [Pref.  co=cow=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  work  q.  v.).J  To  work  or  cooperate  with 
another. 

“.  .  .  the  power  of  God  co-working  within  us.” — 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  113. 

fco-work  -er,  s.  [Pref.  co=co?t=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  worker  (q.  v.).]  One  who  works  or  co¬ 
operates  with  another ;  a  coOperator. 

“  In  all  acquired  gifts,  or  habits,  ...  we  are  prop¬ 
erly  .  .  .  co-workers  with  God.” — South:  Serm.,  iii., 
S.  xi. 

cowp,  s.  [Coop,  s.]  A  basket  for  catching  fish. 
(Scotch.) 

cow-pen',  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  pen.]  A  pen  or  fold 
in  which  a  cow  is  confined. 

cowpen-bird,  s.  A  bird,  Molothrus  pectoris,  so 
called  from  attending  continually  upon  cows,  with 
the  view  of  picking  up  insects  and  seeds  left  in  their 
litter.  It  is  found  in  North  America.  It  belongs  to 
the  sub-family  Icterince. 

♦cowpendoch,  s.  Colpindach.]  A  young  cow. 
Cowper’s-glands,  s.  pi.  [Gland.] 
cow  -pock,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  pock.] 

Med. :  A  single  pock  or  vesicle  of  the  eruptive 
disease  called  cowpox  (q.  v.). 

♦cowpon,  s.  [Culp<£n.]  A  fragment, 
cow  -pox,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  pox.] 

Medical : 

+1.  Gen.:  Any  disease  producing  pox  upon  the 
udder  or  other  parts  of  a  cow.  Edward  Jenner  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  were  several  of  these. 


Cowry. 


2.  Spec.:  That  particular  cutaneous  disease 
affecting  the  udder  of  the  cow.  which,  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  human  frame,  either  gives  an  immu¬ 
nity  from  small-pox  or  diminishes  its  violence.  That 
this  is  its  effect  had  long  been  a  popular  belief 
among  the  dairy  milkers  in  Gloucestershire,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  when,  prior  to  1770,  Jenner  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  an  eminent  surgeon  at 
Sudbury,  near  Bristol,  a  young  woman  who  came 
into  the  shop  where  he  was,  to  ask  advice,  hearing 
small-pox  mentioned,  said  with  decision,  “  I  cannot 
take  that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cowpox.”  Jenner 
mused  upon  the  statement,  and  spoke  of  it  to  scien¬ 
tific  men,  who  all  treated  it  with  ridicule.  Con¬ 
tinued  investigation,  however,  satisfied  him  of  its 
truth,  and  about  1780  he  struck  out  the  brilliant 
thought  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  propagate 
cowpox  as  "a  preservative  against  small-pox,  by 
inoculating  some  human  being  from  the  cow,  and 
from  that  person  transferring  the  matter  to  another 
and  another  of  the  community  till  protection  was 
obtained  for  all.  This  was  the  origin  of  vaccination 
(q.  v.). 

“  What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  ! 

The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers . 

cow  -ry,  s.  [Hind,  kawri.] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  molluscous  genu3 
Cyprsea  (q.  v.).  The  Money-cowry  is  Cyprcea  mon- 
eta,  a  native  of  the 
Pacific  and  East¬ 
ern  seas.  Many 
tons  are  annually 
shipped  to  Britain, 
whence  they  are 
again  taken  as 
money  to  be  used 
in  commercial 
transactions  with 
the  tribes  of  West¬ 
ern  Africa.  There 
is  another  species, 

Cyprcea  annulus, 
used  locally  among 
the  Eastern  Islands  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  PI.  (Cowries):  The  English  name  of  the  mol¬ 
luscous  family  Cypreeidse  (q.  v.). 

*C0WSCh0t,*C0WSh0t,  s.  [Cushat.]  The  Wood- 
pigeon. 

♦cow'-shed,  s.  [Eng.  cow,  and  shed.] 

1.  A  shed  for  cows. 

2.  Cow  dung. 

“  Blind  as  a  beetle  that  ...  at  last  in  cowsheds 
fall  .  .  .” —  Chapman:  numerous  Dayes  Mirth,  p.  96. 
( Davies . ) 

cow -slip,  cdw’§'-llp,  *cowslap,  *cowslypp, 
♦cowislip,  *cowslop,  *cowslope,  *cowslek,  s. 

&  a.  [A.  a.  cuslyppe,  cusloppe.  The  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  not  clear.  Skeat  suggests  eii= 
cow,  and  slyppe  or  sloppe— a  slop,  a  piece  of  dung.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  well-known  plant,  Primula  veris,  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  Primrose,  P.  vulgaris,  the  Oxslip, 
P  elatior,  &c.  The  two  last  are  very  much  akin. 
The  first  and  second  widely  differ  in  appearance, 
but  statements  from  time  to  time  appear  that  they 
have  been  found  growing  from  the  same  root,  in 
which  case  they  would  not  be  two  species,  but 
varieties  of  one.  To  naturalists  believing  in  the 
separate  creation  and  subsequent  immutability  in 
essential  character  of  each  species,  this  would  be 
an  important  fact ;  but  Darwinians  would  regard  it 
as  of  little  moment.  >  They  would  probably  derive 
the  Primrose,  Cowslip,  Oxlip,  &c.,  from  a  now 
extinct  primulaceous  plant  more  generalized  than 
any  of  these.  The  Cowslip  has  ovate-crenate, 
toothed,  and  wrinkled  leaves,  with  the  flowers  in 
an  umbellate  scape.  The  flowers  are  sedative  and 
diaphoretic.  They  make  a  pleasant  soporific  wine. 
The  fresh  root,  which  smells  like  anise,  was  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  tonic  nervine  and  diuretic. 

“The  flowery  May,  who,  from  her  green  lap,  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose.” 

Milton:  On  May  Morning. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  plant  de¬ 
scribed  under  A. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Made  of  the  Cowslip  [A.]. 

“Well,  for  the  future  I’ll  drown  all  high  thoughts  in 
the  Lethe  of  cowslip  wine  .  .  .  ” — Pope:  Letter  to  H. 
Cromwell,  May  10,  1708. 

(2)  Like  the  Cowslip  [A.]  in  color ;  yellow. 

“These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 

Are  gone,  are  gone: 

Lovers,  make  moan!” 

Shakesp. :  Mid.  Night’s  Dream ,  v.  L 

T(l)  American  Cowslip :  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Dodecatheon. 

(2)  Bedlam  Cowslip,  Cowslip  of  Bedlam:  Pulmo- 
naria  officinalis. 


btfil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-Oian0  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cowslipped 

(3)  Bugloss  Coivslip :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

(4)  Cowslip  of  Bedlam :  \Bedlam  Cowslip. ] 

(5)  Cowslip  of  Jerusalem :  [Jerusalem  Cowslip.] 

(6)  Cowslip  Primrose :  Primula  veris. 

(7)  French  Coivslip :  Primula  auricula. 

(8)  Great  Cowslip :  Primula  elatior. 

(9)  Jerusalem  Cowslip ,  Cowslip  of  Jerusalem:  Pul- 
monaria  officinalis. 

(10)  Mountain  Cowslip :  Primula  auricula. 

(11)  Our  Lady' s  Cowslip :  Gagealutea. 

(12)  Virginian  Cowslip :  Mertensia  ( Pulmonaria ) 
virginica. 

cow  -slipped,  a.  [En g.  cowslip;  -ed .]  Decked 
or  adorned  with  cowslips, 

“Brakes  and  cowslipped  lawns.’’ — Keats. 

COWt,  COWte,  s.  [Colt.]  A  colt.  [Scotch.) 
♦cow'-ther,  s.  [A  corruption  of  cower  (q.  v.).]  To 
Cower,  to  crouch. 

“riautus  in  his  ‘Budens*  bringeth  in  fishermen  cow- 
thring  and  quaking.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Staff e. 

cowth'-wort,  s.  [Corruption  of  Eng.  mother¬ 
wort  (?).]  A  labiate  plant,  Leonurus  cardiaca.  Its 
more  general  English  name  is  Mother-wort  (q.  v.). 

♦cox,  s.  [A  contr.  of  coxcomb  (q.  v.).]  A  cox¬ 
comb. 

COX'-g,,  s.  [Lat.=(l)  the  hip,  (2)  the  hip-bone.] 
*1.  Anat.:  The  femur  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl.  [PL),  Spec.',  The  thighs  of  insects, 
fcox-al’-gl-a,  s.  [Fr.  coxalgie,  from  Lat.  coxa 
(q.  v.),  andGr.  ah/os=pain.] 

Med. :  Pain  of  the  haunch. 

cox  -comb  (6  silent).  *cockes-come,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  cock's  comb  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*i.  The  comb  or  crest  resembling  that  of  a  cock, 
which  jesters  formerly  wore 
in  their  caps. 

“ .  .  .  if  thou  follow  him, 
thou  must  needs  wear  my  cox¬ 
comb.” — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

*2.  A  species  of  silver  lace 
frayed  out  at  the  edges. 

“His  light  gray  frock  with  a 
silver  edging  of  coxcomb.” — John¬ 
ston:  Chrysal.,  ch.  xi.  (Davies.) 

*3.  The  head. 

.  .  and  has  given  Sir  Toby 
a  bloody  coxcomb  too  .  .  ” — 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

4.  A  fop,  a  dandy;  a  vain  Coxcomb, 
empty-headed  fellow- 

“  With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains.” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

II.  Bot. :  [Cockscomb.] 

cox-comb ’-Ic-ftl  [b  silent),  *cox-com-ic-al,  a. 
[Eng.  coxcomb',  - ical .]_  Like  or  befitting  a  cox¬ 
comb  ;  coxcombly,  foppish. 

“Studded  all  over  in  coxcombical  fashion  with  little 
brass  nails.” — Irving. 

cox-comb  -Ic-stl-lf  [b  silent),  *cox-com'-Ic- 
f,  adv.  [Eng.  coxcombical;  - ly .]  Like  a  cox¬ 
comb,  foppishly. 

“  But  this  coxcombically  mingling 
Of  rhymes,  .  .  Byron:  Remarks. 

♦cox-comb '-lt-y  [b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  coxcomb; 
- ity .]  A  coxcombical  figure  or  idea. 

“  Inferior  masters  paint  coxcombities  that  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  universal  modes  of  thought  or  action.” — C.  Knight: 
Once  Upon  a  Time  (1854),  ii.  140. 

♦cox'-comb-ly  [b  silent) ,  a.  [Eng.  coxcomb  ;  - ly .] 
Like  a  coxcomb ;  coxcombical. 

“My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly  ass,  you!” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Maid’s  Tragedy. 
cox'-comb-ry  [b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  coxcomb;  - ry .] 
The  manners  of  a  coxcomb ;  foppishness,  dandyism. 
“Of  coxcombry’s  worst  coxcombs  e’en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  Ixxv. 

cox-com  -rc-gd,  a.  [Coxcombical.]  Foppish, 
coxcombly. 

♦cox-com-Ic-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  coxcomical ;  -ity.] 
Coxcombry,  foppishness. 

cox’-swain,  *cock-swain,  *coxon,  s.  [Cock¬ 
swain.] 

cdy,  *COye,  a.  [O.  Fr.  coi,  coit,  from  Lat.  quietus 
= quiet  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Modest,  shy,  reserved,  bashful. 

“Like  a  coy  maiden.  Ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires  .  .  .” — Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

2.  Disdainful. 

“’Twas  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
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II.  Of  things 

1.  Soft,  gentle. 

“ .  .  .  enforced  hate, 

Instead  of  love’s  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee.” 

Shakesp.  Lucrece,  669. 

2.  Dictated  by  or  arising  from  modesty  or  shy¬ 
ness. 

“Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string; 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse.” 

Milton.  Lycidas. 

*3.  Difficult  to  find. 

“  To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms, 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 
♦coy-bred,  a.  Naturally  shy  or  modest. 

“A  coy-bred  Cumbrian  lass.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  30. 
♦cby  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Cox,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  disdain,  to  be  unwilling. 

“If  he  coy'd 

To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I’ll  keep  at  home.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriol.,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  shy,  modest,  or  bashful ;  to  behave  coyly. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  quiet,  to  soothe. 

2.  To  stroke  with  the  hand,  to  caress. 

“  Pleasure  is  like  a  dog,  which  being  coyed  and  stroked 
follows  us  at  the  heels.” — Bp  Hall  •  Cuntentation,  23. 

3.  To  woo,  to  court. 

♦coy  (2),  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  decoy  (q.  v.).] 
To  decoy,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

“  I’ll  mountebank  their  loves, 

Coy  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 

Of  all  the  trades  in  Borne.” — Shakesp. :  Coriol.,  iii.  2. 
♦coy,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  decoy  (q.  v.).]  A 
decoy,  an  allurement. 

“To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortunately  made 
their  pages  our  coyes,  by  the  influence  of  a  white  powder.” 
— Lady  Alimony,  iii.,  sub  fin.  ( Nares .) 

♦coy-duck,  *coy-duk,  s.  A  decoy  duck. 

“No  man  ever  lost  by  keeping  a  coy-duck."  —  Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  43. 

♦coy’-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cox  (1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Flattery,  caressing,  alluring,  petting. 

“  Makes  by  much  coying  the  child  so  untoward.” 

Drayton:  Ode  to  Cupid. 

*C<5y  -lsh,  a.  [Eng.  coy;  -ish.]  Rather  coy,  shy, 
or  modest ;  bashful. 

“  He  tooke  her  in  his  arms,  as  yet  so  coyish  to  be  kist.” 
— Warner:  Albion’ s  England  (1597). 

coy’-lf ,  *C<5y'-ley,  adv.  [Eng.  coy;  -ly.]  In  a 
coy,  bashful,  or  modest  manner ;  bashfully. 

“  This  said,  his  hand  he  coyly  snatch’d  away 
From  forth  Antinous’  hand.” 

Chapman:  Odyssey. 

c6y’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coy;  -ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  coy ;  modesty,  reserve,  bashfulness,  shyness. 
“  When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.”  Dryden. 
cdy-o'-te,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  Western 
States  to  the  small  prairie  wolf,  Canis  latrans. 

cdy’-pfi,  cby'-p6u,  s.  [The  native  name  of  the 
animal  in  South  America.] 

ZoOl. :  A  mammal  [Myopotamus  coypu)  formerly 
regarded  as  of  the  family  Castoridse  (Beavers),  but 
now  placed  among  the  Octodon tides.  _  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Beaver,  but  has  somewhat  similar  habits. 
The  hind  feet  are  webbed  and  the  tail  long  and 
rounded.  The  skin  is  valuable,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  imported  from  South  America, 
of  which  the  Coypu  is  a  native. 

“  .  .  .  we  look  to  the  waters,  and  we  do  not  find  the 
beaver  or  musk-rat,  but  the  coypu  and  capybara,  rodents 
of  the  American  type.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed. 
1859),  ch.  xi.,  p.  349. 

coy’-strel,  s-  [Coistkll.] 

1.  A  degenerate  hawk. 

“  The  musquet  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak, 

Too  fierce  the  falcon.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther. 

2.  A  faint-hearted,  mean  fellow ;  a  poltroon. 

“ .  .  .  He’s  a  coward,  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not 
drink  to  my  niece,  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

COZ,  s.  [A  contracted  form  of  cousin  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  cousin. 

2.  Used  for  other  relationships  —  as  nephew 

[Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  3),  uncle  (Shakesp. :  Two 
Gent.,  i.  5),  brother-in-law  (Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV., 
iii.  1) ,  &c.  [Cousin,  A.  1.1  4 

3.  Used  by  princes  in  addressing  other  princes,  or 
noblemen. 

“  Be  merry,  coz;  since  sudden  sorrow 
8erves  to  say  thus.  Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow.  * 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 


tcoze,  *cose,  v.  i.  [Cosx.]  To  be  snug  or  cosy. 

“  As  the  sailors  cose  round  the  fire.” — C.  Kingsley:  Two 
Years  Ago,  ch.  iii.  (Davies.) 

♦coze,  s.  [Cosx.]  A  snug  chat. 

“  Where  they  might  have  a  comfortable  coze.” — Mim 
Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxvi. 

coz’-en,  *couz-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  cousiner= to 
claim  relationship  with  any  one  for  ulterior  pur¬ 
poses.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deceive. 

“  He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a 
show  of  moral  goodness  .  .” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

“  Cousins  indeed,  and  by  their  uncle  cozened 
Of  comfort.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4.  (Trench  English  Past  and 
Present,  p.  179.) 

3.  To  beguile,  to  entice. 

“  Not  any  longer  be  flattered  or  couzened  in  a  slow 
security,” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  559. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive. 

“  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

IT  To  make  a  cozen  of  one:  To  deceive  him  (?). 

“  Cassander  .  .  .  dissembled  his  griefe,  although 
hee  were  glad  to  see  things  happen  out  so  well,  and  deter¬ 
mined  with  himselfe  to  make  a  cozen  of  his  young 
nephew,  untill  hee  had  bought  wit  with  the  price  of  woe.” 
— Lylie ;  Euphues. 

coz  -en-age  (age  as  lg),  *cous-en-age,  *couz- 
en-age,  s.  [Eng.  cozen ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  cozening,  cheating,  or  defrauding. 

“  This  schoolmaster  taught  them  the  art  of  getting, 
either  by  violence,  cozenage,  flattery,  lying,  or  by  putting 
on  a  guise  of  religion  .  -  .” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  trick,  a  fraud,  a  deceit. 

“  There’s  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call. 

It  is  meer  cozenage  all.”  Suckling. 

coz’-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  cozen,  -er.]  One  who  cozens; 
a  cheat,  a  defrauder. 

“  O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners!’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  31 

c&z’-en-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cozen.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  th; 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Cozenage,  cheating,  deceiving. 

co’-zle,  a.  [Cosx.]  Snug;  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able. 

“  .  .  .  some  are  cozie  i’  the  neuk.” 

Burns:  The  Holy  Fair. 

coz  -l-er,  s.  [Probably  Sp.  eoser=  to  sew.]  A 
botcher,  a  cobbler 

“Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady’s  house,  that 
ye  squeak  out  your  coziers’  catches,  .without  any  mitiga¬ 
tion  or  remorse  of  voice?” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  3. 

CO'-zi-lf ,  adv.  [Eng .cozy;-ly.]  Snugly,  com¬ 
fortably. 

*COZ'-lIflg,  s.  [Eng.  coz,  and  dim.  stiff,  -ling.]  A 
little  cousin. 

“  Down  to  the  cousins  and  cozlings.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

Cr. 

1.  Chem.:  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element 
Chromium. 

2.  Bookkeeping :  Used  as  an  abbreviation  for 
creditor. 

crab  (1),  *crabbe  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  crabba,  cogn.  with 
Icel.  krabbi ;  Sw.  krabba ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  krabbe ;  Dut. 
krab.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Crabs  delight  in  soft  and  delicate  places;  in  winter 
they  seeke  after  the  warme  or  sunshine  shore:  but  when 
summer  is  come,  they  retire  into  the  coole  and  deepe 
holes  in  the  shade.” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxxi. 

^[  To  catch  a  crab : 

Bowing:  To  fall  backward  through  missing  a 
stroke  in  rowing. 

To  bend  the  crab :  To  bend  the  body  backward  to 
the  ground  so  that  the  weight  rests  upon  the  heels 
and  the  occiput— a  feat  much  attempted  by  small 
boys. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Zoblogy : 

(1)  Gen.:  A  rendering  of  Lat.  cancer,  a  genus 
under  which  Linnseus  included  the  whole  order  of 
Decapod  Crustaceans.  [Brachxura.] 

(2)  Spec.:  A  crustacean,  of  the  restricted  genus 
Cancer,  of  which  the  type  is  the  Eatable  Crab. 

2.  Astron. :  The  zodiacal  constellation  Cancer 
(q.  v.). 


“  He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 

When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rlile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


crab-catcher 
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crack 


3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  winch  on  a  movable  frame  with  power-gear¬ 
ing,  used  in  connection  with  derricks  and  other 
non-permanent  hoisting-machines.  The  larger  gear¬ 
wheel  is  on  the.  shaft  of  the  roller,  and  is  rotated 
by  the  spur-pinion  and  hand-cranks. 

a  A  form  of  windlass  for  hauling  ships  into 

. 

(3)  A  machine  used  in  ropewalks  to  stretch  the 

yarn. 

(4)  A  claw  for  temporarily  anchoring  to  the 
ground  a  portable  machine. 

If  (1 )  Eatable  Crab:  Cancer  pagurus.  Its  form 
is  familiar  to  all,  but  the  colors  seen  are  those 
produced  by  boiling.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  red¬ 
dish-brown  above,  whitish  beneath,  the  legs  deep 
red,  the  claws  deep  shining  black.  It  sometimes,  in 
warm  localities,  weighs  10  or  12  lbs.,  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  Great  Crab.  Immense  numbers  are 
caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  this  country.  It 
undergoes  metamorphoses,  the  so-called  genus  Zoea 
being  an  early  stage  of  its  development.  [Cancer.] 

!2)  Great  Crab :  The  same  as  Eatable  Crab  (q.  v.). 

3)  Hermit  Crab.  [Hermit  Crab.] 

4)  Shore  Crab :  Carcinus  m,cenas. 

5)  Spider  Crab:  The  genus  Maia  (q.  v.). 
crab- catcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  person  who  or  machine  which 
catches  crabs.  ’ 

2.  Ornith. :  Herodius  virescens,  a  bird  of  the  Heron 
family,  which  feeds  specially  on  crabs.  It  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  Jamaica. 

crab  clusters,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Certain  clusters  of  stars  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Taurus. 

fcrab-computing,  a.  Computing  any  enormous 
number  of  parts  in  the  eyes  or  other  organs  of  a 
crab.  Used  in  satire  of  some  of  the  microscopical 
investigations  of  the  eminent  Leuwenhoeck. 

“The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast, 

Even  Leuwenhoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast. 
Employ’d  to  calculate  the  enormous  sum, 

And  own  his  crab-computing  powers  o’ercome.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

crab-eater,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  to  two  small  herons 
occurring  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France. 
These  are  (1)  Ardea  minuta,  (2)  A.  danubialis. 

crab-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  genus  Dig- 
itaria,  more  generally  called  Finger-grass. 

crab-lobster,  s.  Porcellana,  a  genus  of  Crusta¬ 
ceans.  Tribe,  Anomura. 

Crab-louse,  s.  A  kind  of  venereal  louse,  Pe- 
diculus  inguinalis ,  found  in  certain  cases  on  the 
human  body,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  It  prop¬ 
agates  very  rapidly,  and  is  best  destroyed  by  in¬ 
unction  of  mercurial  ointment. 

Crab-Oil,  s.  A  corruption  of  Carap-oil.  [Cakap.] 
crab’s  claw,  s. 

1.  The  claw  of  a  crab.  Such  claws  were  formerly 
used  as  absorbents. 

2.  A  plant,  Stratiotes  aloides. 

crab’s  eye,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  eyes  of  a  crab. 

B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  the  eye  of  a  crab. 

If  Crab's  eye  Lichen:  Lecanora  pallescens.  It  is 
used  for  dyeing  purposes, 
crab’s  eyes,  s.  pi. 

1.  (Pi.) :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2.  Concretions  formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  Cray¬ 
fish,  Astacusfluviatilis.  They  were  formerly  looked 
on  as  alkaline,  absorbent,  and  somewhat  diuretic. 

"Several  persons  had,  in  vain,  endeavored  to  store 
themselves  with  crab's  eyes.” — Boyle. 

3.  The  seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius. 
♦crab-snouted,  a.  Crab-faced. 

“ .  .  .  those  crab-snowted  bestes.” 

A.  Neuyll:  Verses  pref.  to  Gorge’s  Eglogs.  {Davies.) 

crab-yaws,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  occurring  in  the  West  Indies.  .  It 
consists  of  an  ulcer  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  with 
hard  callous  lips. 

Crab  (2),  *crabbe  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  krabbaple.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
l.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

»  Crabbe,  appulle  or  frute.  Macianum.”— Prompt.  Pare. 
(2)  A  stick  or  cudgel  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
crab-tree. 

“  Out  bolts  her  husband  with  a  fine  taper  crab  iD  his 
hand.” — Gcu-rick:  The  Ly;ng  Valet  (1741),  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  A  peevish,  morose,  or  sour-tempered 
person.  _ _ 


II.  Bot.  •  The  same  as  the  Crab-apple  (q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Queensland  Crab :  Petcilostigma  quadrilocu- 
laris. 

(2)  Siberian  Crab:  (a)  Pyrus  baccata,  { b )  P. 
prunifolia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  the 
fruit  or  fruit-tree  described  under  A. 

“  Better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 
Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb’ring  coast.” 

Dryden. 

crab-apple,  s.  A  wild  apple,  Pyrus  Malus.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  and  serrate ;  the  flowers  in 
a  sessile  umbel ;  the  styles  combined  below ;  the 
fruit  globose,  austere  to  the  taste.  Y er juice  is  made 
from  it.  The  Crab-apple  is  found  in  woods  and 
hedges.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  Garden  Apple,  the 
mellow  character  of  which  is  attributable  to  culti¬ 
vation. 

crab-faced,  a.  Having  a  sour,  disagreeable 
look. 

“A  crab-faced  mistress.  ’ — Beaumont  <Sb  Fletcher. 

crab-grass,  s.  Salicornia  herbacea. 

Crab-StOCk,  s.  Pyrus  Malus.  {Wright.) 

crab-tree,  *crab-tre,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Pyrus  Malus.  [Crab-apple.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  crabbed  or  sour  in  temper. 

“  The  crab-tree  porter  of  the  Guild  Hall  gates.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Satires.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

B.  As  adjective :  » 

1.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  Crab-tree. 

“So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree 
cudgel,  .  .  .” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Derived  from  the  Crab-tree.  {Lit.  &  fig .) 

“Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit  thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils’  noble  race.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II ,  iii.  2. 

Crab  (3) ,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Guiana-Indian  cara- 
pa  (q.  v.).]  The  oil  obtained  from  Carapa  gui- 
anensis. 

crab-wood,  s. 

Timber  traffic  :  The  timber  of  Carapa  guianensis. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crab,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Crab  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  sour  or  morose ;  to  provoke, 
to  incense. 

“’Tis  easy  to  observe  how  age  or  sickness  sours  and 
crabs  our  nature.” — Glanville:  Pre-exist,  of  Souls,  p.  83. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fret,  to  be  peevish  or  sour-tempered. 

“  For  be  thay  courtas,  thay  will  quyt  me; 

And  gif  thay  crab,  heir  I  quytclame  it.” 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  210. 

2.  To  hastily  retract  an  ill-advised  assertion,  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  result  of  compulsion  or  fear.  [Craw¬ 
fish.] 

crab'-bed,  a.  [Eng.  crab  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Peevish,  morose,  sour-tempered,  cynical. 

“  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together.” 

Shakesp. :  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  v. 

2.  Difficult  to  understand  ;  perplexing,  obscure. 

“  Whate’er  the  crabbed’ st  author  hath, 

He  understood  b’  implicit  faith.” 

Butler:  Hudibras, 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  harsh. 

“How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 

Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose.” 

Milton:  Comus. 

2.  Difficult,  intricate,  obscure. 

“  The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brest.” 

Chaucer:  The  Clerkes  Tale,  979. 

fcrab’-bed-ly,  *crabbedlie,  *crabd'-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  crabbed;  -ly.] 

1.  Peevishly,  morosely. 

2.  In  a  crabbed  or  difficult  manner ;  perplexingly. 

”...  have  in  such  medleie  or  checkerwise  so  crab. 

bedlie  iumbled  them  both  togither,  as  commonlie  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  meaner  sort  speak  neither  good  English 
nor  good  Irish.” — Holinshed:  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

ferab'-bed-ness,  s.  [En g.  crabbed;  -ness.] 

1.  Sourness  of  taste. 

2.  Peevishness,  mcjtoseness,  sourness  of  temper. 

“  .  .  .  the  very  same  forwardness  and  crabbedness  of 
visage,  .  .  .” — Holland:  Livius,  p.  85. 

3.  Intricacy,  difficulty,  obscureness. 

“  The  mathematics  with  their  crabbedness  And  intricacy 
could  not  deter  you,  .  .  ."—Howell,  bk.  i-.,  §  1,  let.  9. 


ferab  -ber-y,  S.  [Eng.  crab;  -ery.)  A  resort  or 
breeding-place  of  crabs. 

“Mud-banks,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Cangrejales,  or 
crabberies,  from  the  number  of  small  crabs.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  of  a  Nat.,  ch.  iv. 

crab'-bish,  a.  [Eng.  crab;  -ish.]  Rather  sour 
or  cross. 

“The  whips  of  the  most  crabbish  Satyristes.” — Decker: 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  ch.  iv.  {Davies.) 

crab'-bit,  a.  [Eng.  crab,  (2),  s. ;  Scotch  adj.  suff. 
•i£=Eng.  -ed.]  Crabbed,  fretful,  peevish. 

“  Or  lee-langs  nights,  wi’  crabbit  leuks, 

Pore  owre  the  devil’s  pictur’d  beuks.” 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

crab  -bjf,  a.  [Eng.  crab  (2),  s. ; -2/.]  Crabbed, 
difficult,  obscure. 

“  Persius  is  crabby,  because  ancient  .  .  .” — Marston: 
Scourge  of  Villany. 

*crabd'-ljf,  adv.  [Crabbedly.] 

“Fall  not  crosse  and  crabdly  forth.” — R.  Brathwayt: 
Nature’s  Embassie,  p.  290. 

cra’-ber,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  water-rat. 
“  .  .  .  otters,  the  cormorant,  and  the  craber,  which 
some  call  the  water-rat.” — Walton:  Angler. 

cra'-bro,  s.  [Lat.=a  hornet  {Vespa  crabro). 
The  modern  genus  crabro  does  not  contain  the 
genuine  hornet.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  fossorial  hymonoptera,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Crabronidse.  They  are 
yellow  and  black  insects,  very  active  in  their  habits, 
frequenting  the  flowers  of  the  Umbelliferse,  the 
leaves  of  other  plants,  or  palings,  to  surprise  and 
carry  off  flies  or  similar  insects  for  the  sustenance 
of  their  larvae.  Their  cells  are  often  made  in  rotten 
posts.  Crabro  cephalotes  is  more  than  half  an  inch 
long. 

cra-bron'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crabro.  (genit.  era- 
bronis  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects ;  sec¬ 
tion  ACuleata,  sub-section  Fossores.  Antennae 
short,  generally  thickened  toward  the  apex:  head 
large,  and  looks  nearly  square  when  viewed  from 
above  ;  the  body  elliptical,  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a 
peduncle. 

crab -sl-dle,  v.  i.  [Eng.  crab  (1),  and  sidle ,  v.] 
To  go  sideways  like  a  crab.  {Southey:  Letters , 
i.  105.) 

♦cracche,  *cracchyn,  *cratche,  v.  t.  [M.  H. 
Ger.  kratzen.  1  [Scratch.] 

1.  To  scratch.  {Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  To  snatch,  to  save. 

“  Ne  myghte  me  cracche  fro  helle.” 

Langland;  P.  Plowman,  6,865. 

♦cracching,  *cracchyng,  *cratching,  pr.  par,, 
a.  &  s.  [Cracche.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  scratching  or  tearing. 

“  Cracchyng  of  cheekes,  rendyng  eek  of  here.” 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  2,836. 

*crach.ed,  a.  [Fr.  6cras6.]  Infirm,  broken  down. 
”...  contynuyng  my  jorneys  towardes  your  highnes, 
withe  suclie  diligence,  as  myn  olde  and  crached  body  may 
endure.” — State  Papers,  i.  278.  {Nares.) 

cra$'-i-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  crax  (genit.  cracis) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  The  Curassows,  a  family  of  Gallinaceous 
birds.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size,  and  arched  at 
the  tip,  the  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  the  tail 
long  and  very  broad  compared  with  the.  propor¬ 
tionate  breadth  of  the  body  ;  the  hind  toe  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  others.  Genera,  Crax,  Penelope, 
Ourax,  &c.  They  are  found  in  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  America,  and  are  apparently  the  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Phasianidae  (Pheasants)  of  the 
Eastern  world. 

crack,  *crak,  *crake,  *craken,  *crakke, 
♦crakkyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cearcian,  an  imitative 
word.  Cognate  with  Dut.  kraken,  krakken;  Ger. 

krachen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  break  or  cause  to  part  into  chinks ;  to  cause 
to  become  partially  severed. 

2.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  cause  to  open. 

‘‘Crakkyn  or  schyllen  nothys.  Excortico,  enucleo.”— 

Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  To  rend,  break,  or  injure  in  any  way. 

“  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 

Thau  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo, 

While  I  sit  lazy  by.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  L 

4.  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sharp,  sudden  noise ;  as, 
to  crack  a  whip. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  dissolve,  to  break,  to  destroy. 

“  Against  the  Homan  state;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  i.  I. 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tiouA,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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*2.  To  break  with  grief. 

“  The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  5. 

8.  To  craze,  to  destroy  the  intellect. 

“  He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  crackt.” 

Roscommon. 

4.  To  utter  or  do  anything  smartly  or  quickly. 

“  Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  ; 

He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes.” 

Pope:  Moral  Ess.,  iii.  358. 
*5.  To  utter  boastfully  or  blusteringly. 

“  He  crakked  boost  and  swor  it  was  nat  so.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,999. 

6.  To  open  and  drink. 

“  You’ll  crack  a  quart  together  !  Ha,  will  you  not  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  3. 

*7.  To  weaken,  to  impair,  to  destroy. 

“  Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you’ll  tender  me  a  fool.” _ 

.  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

IT  (1)  To  crack  a  crib :  To  break  into  a  house  as 
burglars.  (Slang.) 

(2)  To  crack  anything  up :  To  extol  highly ;  to 

putt. 

(3)  To  crack  credit:  To  lose  character  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  respect;  primarily  applied  to  the 
loss  of  credit  in  mercantile  concerns. 

“  By  Solomon’s  record,  shee  that  gadeth  abroad  cannot 
bee  well  thought  of:  with  Wisedome  shee  hath  cracked  her 
credit.” — Z.  Boyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  970. 

(4)  To  crack  tryst:  To  break  an  engagement. 


B.  Intransitive:  * 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  burst  or  open  into  chinks ;  to  break  partially 
asunder ;  to  exhibit  cracks. 

“  The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side.” 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

2.  To  break  or  fly  in  pieces  ;  to  be  broken. 

“  Must  here  the  burden  fall  from  off  my  back  ? 

Must  here  the  strings  that  bound  it  to  me  crack  f  ” 
Banyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  break,  to  burst. 

”  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack,  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  come  to  ruin,  to  be  ruined,  to  fail. 

“  The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  cracks 
when  little  comes  in,  and  much  goes  out.” — Dryden. 

*3.  To  boast;  to  talk  boastfully  or  blusteringly; 
to  bluster. 

“  Ye  sell  the  beir’s  skin  on  his  back, — 

Quhen  ye  have  done,  its  tyme  to  crack.” 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  47. 

H  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  boasted  of. 
“And  Ethiops  o/their  sweet  complexion  crack: 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  talk  freely  and  familiarly ;  to  chat. 

“  Gae  warm  ye,  and  crack  with  our  dame, — 

The  priest  stood  close,  the  miller  cracked.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  622,  24. 

5.  To  utter  or  give  out  a  sharp  noise. 

“  X  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.” 

Shakesp.:  Tam.  of  Shrew,  i.  2. 

6.  To  break,  to  change.  (Applied  to  the  changing 
of  male  voices  at  puberty.) 

If  (1)  To  crack  on  about :  To  boast,  to  bluster. 

(2)  To  crack  up: 

(a)  To  break  up,  to  fail,  to  come  to  ruin. 

(b)  To  praise  or  extol.  (Slang.) 

if  For  the  difference  between  to  crack  and  to 
break ,  see  Break. 

crack,  *crak,  *crake,  *crakke,  *krakke,  s.  &  a. 
[From  the  verb.  Fr.  crac;  O.  H.  Ger.  chrac.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the  parts  are 
separated,  but  only  a  little  way  from  each  other. 

(2)  The  chink,  fissure,  or  opening  made  by  dis¬ 
ruption. 

“  At  length  it  would  crack  in  many  places;  and  those 
cracks,  as  they  dilated,  would  appear  of  a  pretty  good, 
but  yet  obscure  and  dark,  sky-color.” — Newton:  Optics. 

(3)  A  sharp  sudden  sound  or  report,  as  of  a  body 
falling  or  bursting. 

“  Crakke  or  dyn.  Sonitus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

(4)  A  sharp  blow. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  breach  or  disruption. 

“ .  .  .  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming, 
this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 


*(2)  Craziness  of  intellect. 

*(3)  A  man  crazed ;  a  crack-brained  person. 

“  .  .  .  but  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen  to  me, 
who  look  upon  me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector.” — Addison.  . 
*(4)  A  boast,  boasting,  bluster. 

“  This  to  correct,  they  schow  with  mony  crakkis, 

But  littil  effect  of  speir  or  battar  ax.” 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  43,  st.  8. 

*(5)  Chat,  familiar  conversation. 

“  Nae  langsyne,  fan  our  auld  fouks  were  laid, 

And  taking  their  ain  crack  into  their  bed.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  20. 

*(6)  An  idle  report  or  rumor. 

“A’  cracks  are  not  to  be  trow’d.” — Ramsay:  Scotch  Prov¬ 
erbs,  p.  12. 

*(7)  A  boaster. 

(8)  One  who  is  first-rate  in  any  pursuit  or 
pastime. 

*(9)  A  fault,  a  failing,  a  sin. 

“  I  cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 
*(10)  The  change  of  voice  at  puberty. 

“  Our  voices  have  got  the  mannish  crack." 

Shakesp.:  Gymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*(11)  A  prostitute. 

*(12)  A  pert,  lively  boy. 

“  ’Tis  a  noble  child,  a  crack,  madam.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  i.  8. 

(13)  An  instant. 

“Ablins  ye  ne’er  heard  o’  the  highlandman  and  the 
gauger,  I’ll  no  be  a  crack  o’  tellin’  it.” — Saxon  &  Gael, 
i.  37. 

1[’  In  a  crack :  At  once,  in  a  moment. 

“Poor  Jack  Tackle’s  grimly  ghost  was  vanish’d  in  a 
crack.” 

Lewis:  Tales  of  Wonder;  Sailor’s  Tale. 
II.  Veterinary :  A  disease  in  the  heels  of  horses. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Boastful. 

*2.  Crack-brained. 

3.  Excellent,  superior,  first-rate. 

“.  .  a  crack  small-bore  shot,  .  .  .” — London  Daily 

Telegraph. 

crack-brained,  a.  Crazy,  cracked. 

“ .  .  .  the  ill-grounded  sophisms  of  those  crack- 
brained  fellows.” — Arbuthnot  &  Pope. 

*crack-hemp,  s.  The  same  as  Ceack-eope  (q.  v.). 
“  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.” 

Shakesp.:  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 
*crack-rope,  s.  One  who  deserves  hanging. 
*crack-skull,  s  A  crack-brained  person.. 
*crack-tryst,  s.  One  who  does  not  fulfill  an 
engagement  to  meet  with  another, 
crack- willow,  s.  Salix  fragilis. 
cracked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceack,  i\] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Burst,  split ;  having  cracks. 

“  Lewis,  who  charitably  bestowed  on  his  ally  an  old 
cracked  piece  of  cannon  to  be  coined  into  crowns  and 
shillings.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Crazy,  of  weak  intellect. 

“He  was  a  man  of  crack’d  brain,  .  .  .” — Camden: 
Elizabeth,  an.  1594. 

*2.  Of  bad  reputation. 

crack'-er,  *crak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  crack;  -er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  cracks. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  boaster. 

“  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 
*2.  Sharp,  witty  sayings ;  a  jeu  d' esprit. 

“’Twill  heat  the  braine,  kindle  my  imagination,  I  shall 
talke  nothing  but  crackers,  and  fire-workes,  to-night.” — 
B.  Jonson :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Pyrotech. :  A  form  of  explosive  fire-work.  Mar¬ 
cus  Grsecus,  in  the  eighth  century,  speaks  of  a  com- 

Eosition  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpeter,  which 
e  said  might  be  made  to  imitate  thunder  by  fold¬ 
ing  some  of  it  up  in  a  cover  and  tying  it  tightly. 
This  was  a  cracker. 

2.  Baking :  A  hard-baked  biscuit. 

3.  Mach. :  One  of  the  deeply  grooved  iron  cylin¬ 
ders  which  revolve  in  pairs  and  grind  the  tough, 
raw  caoutchouc,  which  has  been  previously  cut  in 
pieces  by  a  circular  knife.  * 
crack-er-heads,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  cracker ;  head.  So 
named  because  the  vesicles  when  pressed  crack 
with  a  noise.]  The  roots  of  big  tangles,  or  Alga 
marina  (Lammaria  digitata ),  eaten  by  young  peo¬ 
ple.  (Jamieson.) 


crack-ihg,  *crak-ihg,  pr.  par.,  adj,  &  s. 
[Ceack,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  or  splitting  par¬ 
tially. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Failure,  breach. 

2.  Boasting,  bluster. 

3.  The  act  of  conversing  in  a  lively  manner ;  gos¬ 
sip. 

crack  -le,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from  crack  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  short,  sharp,  and  rapid 
cracks ;  to  decrepitate. 

*2.  Music :  A  direction  in  lute  playing,  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  “Maister”  Tbomas  Mace,  1676:  “To 
crackle  such  three-part  stops  is  only  to  divide  each 
stop,  with  your  thumb  and  two  fingers,  so  as  not  to 
lose  time,  but  give  each  crotchet  its  due  quantity.” 
[Arpeggio.]  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

*B.  Trans.:  To  crack,  to  break.  (Cibber:  Non¬ 
juror,  i.) 

crack  -less,  a.  [Eng.  crack,  s. ;  -less.]  Whole, 
flawless.  (Davies:  Sir  T.  Overbury' s  Wife,  p.  <k) 

crack  -ling,  *crack-linge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *. 

[Crackle.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Giving  out  short,  sharp,  and  rapid  cracks ; 
decrepitating. 

til.  Fig. :  Sharp,  wfitty,  sparkling. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  giving  out  of  short,  sharp,  and  rapid 
cracks  ;  decrepitation.  (E”cles.  vii.  6.) 

2.  The  browned  and  sco^d  skin  or  rind  of  roast 
pork. 

3.  A  kind  of  dog-biscuit  made  of  tallow  refuse, 
&c. 

*4.  A  sharp  witty  saying;  a  jeu  d’  esprit. 

5.  (PI.) :  The  refuse  of  tallow  or  hog’s  lard. 

crackling-bread,  s.  A  bread  of  Indian  meal 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  the  fatty  integument  of 
the  intestines  of  hogs  from  which  the  lard  has  been 
rendered  by  boiling  and  expression. 

crack -nel,  *crake-nell,  s.  [Fr.  craquelin; 
Dut.  krakeling .]  A  hard  crisp  biscuit. 

cracks'-m3,n,  s.  [Eng.  crack,  v.,  and  man.]  A 
burglar. 

*crack-y,  *crack'-Ie,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  crack;  -j/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Talkative,  often  denoting  the  effect 
of  being  elevated. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  small,  low,  three-legged  stool  hav¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  lifted,  used  in  cottages.  Often  crackie- 
stool. 

Crac-0  -vI-g.n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Cracow  in  Poland. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cracow. 

cra-co-vl-enne  ,  s.  [Fr.=Cracovian.] 

Music:  [Polacca.] 

Dancing :  A  dance  introduced  from  Poland  into 
this  country,  and  made  famous  by  the  noted  Fanny 
Elssler. 

Crac'-owe, 
s.  [From  Cra¬ 
cow,  a  city  in 
Poland.]  A  kind 
of  boot  or  shoe, 
with  extremely 
long  pointed 
toes ;  they  were 
*  n  t  r  o  du  c  e  d 
from  Cracow, 

*  c  r  a  d  e ,  s. 

[Ceate.J  A 
crate  or  wick¬ 
er-basket  for 
glass  or  crock¬ 
ery. 

“.  .  .  on  their  shoulders  carry’d  erodes, 

With  glasses  in  the  same.” 

The  Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Horner.  (Nares.) 

era -die,  *cradel,  *cradele,  *cradil,  *credel, 
*credille,  *credyll,  *credylle,  *kradell,  s.  [A.  S. 

cradol,  from  Gael,  creathall :  Ir.  craidhal.  Cognate 
with  Lat.  crates= a  hurdle ;  Eng.  crate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  baby’s  bed  or  cot,  oscillating  on  rockers  or 
swung  upon  pivots.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  cra¬ 
dles,  and  called  them  bv  names  indicating  their 


1.  From  Sloane  MS.  2.  Toe  of  Cra- 
cowe  6  in.  long.  3.  From  Royal  MS. 
(Temp.  Rich.  II.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  s-tmidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
-or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtlle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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crag-and-tail 


forms,  such  as  little  bed,  boat,  &c.  Baby  cradles 
were  used  by  the  Romans.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Theocritus.  The  cradle  of  Henry  V.  of  England 
swung  between  two  posts. 

“  The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 

*2.  A  crate.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  place  of  birth  or  early  nurture. 

2.  Infancy ;  the  time  when  children  sleep  in  cra¬ 
dles. 

“.  .  .  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together, 
•  .  .” — Shakesp.  •  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Surgery : 

(1)  A  thin  shell  or  case  of  wood,  acting  as  a  splint 
for  a  broken  bone  or  dislocated  limb. 

(2)  A  framework  which  supports  the  bed-clothes 
above  an  injured  limb. 

2.  Pottery:  A  frame  on  which  loam-molds  are 
placed  in  an  oven  to  be  burned,  after  the  spindle  is 
withdrawn. 

3.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  frame  in  which  a  ship 
lies  on  the  ways,  and  which  accompanies  her  in 
launching ;  or,  the  frame  in  which  a  vessel  lies  on  a 
way  or  slip,  or  in  a  canal-lift.  A  cradle  was  used  in 
very  early  times  in  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
from  the  Corinthian  to  the  Cenchrean  Sea.  The 
place  was  called  the  Diolcos,  or  drawing-place,  and 
was  five  miles  in  length.  This  crossing-place  was 
again  used  during  the  maritime  warfare  between 
the  Genoese  and  the  Turks.  In  its  simple  form,  the 
cradle  consists  of  three  longitudinal  timbers  united 
by  ribs  or  cross-pieces.  This  is  floated  beneath  the 
ship,  which  is  lashed  thereto  by  cables.  The  cradle 
and  its  burden  are  then  floated  to  the  inclined  ways 
or  slip,  up  which  it  is  hauled,  being  supported  by 
rollers  which  intervene  between  the  timbers  of  the 
cradle  and  those  of  the  slip.  (Knight.) 

4.  Metal. :  A  rocking  apparatus,  used  in  collecting 
gold  from  soil  and  sand  by  agitating  the  auriferous 
earth  in  water.  The  earth  is  shoveled  into  the  sieve, 
and  washed  through  its  meshes  by  water,  which 
also  carries  off  the  lighter  earthy  particles  in  sus¬ 
pension.  The  coarser  matters,  which  do  not  pass 
the  meshes  of  the  sieve,  are  thrown  out  and  the 
•operation  repeated.  After  a  large  quantity  of  earth 
has  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  contents  of  the  cradle 
are  washed  in  a  pan  and  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
settlings.  (Knight.) 

5.  Engraving:  A  tool  used  by  mezzotint-engrav¬ 
ers.  It  consists  of  a  steel  plate  with  a  proper  tang 
and  handle,  and  has  angular  grooves  on  its  under 
surface,  so  that  when  the  rounded  end  is  obliquely 
ground,  it  will  form  a  row  of  points  by  which  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  burrs  are  raised  upon  a  plate.  This  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  mezzotint-engraving  (q.  v.), 
the  cradle  being  rocked  backward  a»d  forward,  and 
retreating,  making  a  zigzag  series  of  burrs.  This 
is  crossed  at  right  angles,  and  then  several  times 
diagonally,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  is 
roughened,  so  as  to  hold  the  ink  of  the  copper-plate 
printer.  The  burnisher  and  scraper  remove  the  burr 
in  parts,  according  to  the  desired  graduation  of 
lights.  (Knight.) 

6.  Mining:  A  suspended  scaffold  used  by  miners. 

7.  Carp.:  The  rough  framework  or  bracketing 
forming  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  arches  in¬ 
tended  to  be  covered  with  plaster. 

8.  Husbandry: 

(1)  A  set  of  fingers  projecting  from  a  post  which 
is  mortised  into  the  snath  of  a  grain-scythe. 

(2)  A  grain-scythe. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  or  machine  for  shipping  horses. 

(2)  The  basket  or  apparatus  in  which,  when  a  line 
has  been  made  fast  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  the  sail¬ 
ors,  &c.,  are  brought  to  land. 

10.  Architecture 0 

(1)  The  centering  for  a  bridge,  culvert,  &c. 

(2)  A  square  depression  or  sinking  in  each  inter¬ 
val  between  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cor¬ 
nice,  and  in  other  parts.  (Crabbe.) 

11.  Games:  The  same  as  Cat’s-cbadle  (q.  v.). 

12.  Old  Armor:  The  part  of  the  stock  of  a  cross¬ 
bow  on  which  the  missile  rests. 

13.  Cremation :  The  receptacle  in  which  a  corpse 
is  incinerated  at  a  crematory. 

“It  (the  corpse)  rested  on  a  wheeled  truck  made  noise¬ 
less  by  the  addition  of  rubber-tired  wheels,  and  beside  it 
was  the  cradle,  as  the  pan  is  called  which  receives  the 
body.  *  *  The  cradle  is  made  of  cold-rolled  steel,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  its  becoming  warped  by  the  flames.”— 
Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  21,  1893. 

cradle-babe,  s.  An  infant. 

“  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 

♦cradle-bairn,  *cradelbarn,  *kradelbarne,  s. 

An  infant,  a  cradle-babe. 

“  He  .  .  .  made  hem  rowte 
Ala  he  weren  kradelbarne." 

Havelok,  1,911. 


♦cradle-band,  *cr£edelbonde,  *credelbonde, 
♦credylbonde,  ♦credilbande,  subst.  Swaddling 
clothes. 


‘ ‘A  credilbande :  fascia,  fasciola,  instita." — Cathol  Anglic. 
cradle-cbimlay,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  large 
grate,  of  an  oblong  form,  open  at  all  sides  for  the 
emission  of  the  heat,  which  is  used  in  what  is  called 
a  “  round-about  fireside denominated  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  cradle. 


cradle-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  bed-clothes  belonging 
to  a  cradle. 


"  O  could  it  be  prov’d 

That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang’d, 

In  cradle-clothes,  our  children,  where  they  lay.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  L 


cradle-hills,  s.  pi.  Small  hillocks  formed  by 
fallen  trunks  of  trees. 


cradle-scythe,  s. 

Agric. :  A  broad  scythe  to  be  fitted  in  a  grain- 
cradle,  as  distinguished  from  a  grass  or  mowing 
scythe. 

♦cradle-song,  *credille  sange,  s.  A  lullaby. 

“  A  credille  sange:  fascennine.” — Cathol.  Anglic. 

♦cradle-time,  s.  Childhood,  infancy. 

“Hercules,  whose  famous  acts  .  .  . 

Whereof  the  first  but  not  the  least 
In  cradle-time  befell.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

cradle-vault,  s. 

Arch. :  A  cylindrical  vault, 
cra’-dle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ceadle,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle;  to  rock  to 
sleep. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  nurture,  to  bring  up,  to  rear  from  infancy. 

“  He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty  will  not  leave 
the  throne  to  play  with  beggars.” — Clanville:  Apollonius. 

(2)  To  put  or  lay  to  rest. 

“Though  clasp’d  and  cradled  in  his  nurse’s  arms.” 

Cowper ■  Hope. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.:  To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  To  transport  a  vessel  by 
means  of  a  cradle. 


“At  a  number  of  places  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia  the 
locks  are  insufficient  or  absent,  and  boats  are  cradled  and 
transported  over  the  grade.” — Knight:  Diet,  of  Mech. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 

“Husks  wherein  the  acorn  cradled." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

era  -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [  Ceadle,  v.~) 

cra  -dling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceadle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  or  rocking  in  a  cradle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  bringing  up  or  nurturing  from  infancy. 

(2)  Infancy. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Coopering:  Cutting  a  cask  in  two  lengthwise, 
in  order  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  a  doorway  or 
hatchway,  the  parts  being  afterward  united  and 
re-hooped. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  framework  in  arched  or  coved  ceilings 
to  which  the  laths  are  nailed. 

(2)  The  framework  to  which  the  entablature  of  a 
wooden  shop-front  is  fastened. 

craft  (1),  *craeft,  *craffte,  *creft,  s.  [A.  S.  crceft ; 
Icel.  kraptr,  kraftr  ;  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger.  kraft.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Art,  dexterity,  skill. 

“  A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet;  poesy  is  his  skill  or 
craft  of  making,  the  very  fiction  itself  of  the  work.” — Ben 
Jonson. 

2.  Art,  dexterity,  or  skill  applied  to  bad  purposes  ; 
artifice,  cunning. 

“ .  .  .  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy  were 
united  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  manual  act  or  occupation ;  a  trade,  an  em¬ 
ployment. 

“  For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and 
nations, 

Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the 
people.”  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  L 

4.  The  members  of  a  particular  trade. 

“  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft  he  abode  with 
them,  .  .  .” — Acts  xviii.  3. 


5.  Specially  applied  with  the  definite  article  to  tha 
body  or  brotherhood  of  Freemasons. 

6.  A  corporation,  a  guild. 

“His  craft,  the  blacksmiths,  first  ava, 

Led  the  procession,  twa  and  twa.” 

Mayne:  Siller  Gun,  p.  22. 

II.  Naut.:  A  vessel. 

“  Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 

A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

craft  (2),  s.  [Ceoft.]  A  field  near  a  house.  (In 
old  husbandry.)  (Scotch.) 

“  Or,  faith  !  X  fear,  that  wi’  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I’  the  craft  some  day.” 

Bums  ■  A  Dream. 

♦craft,  *crafte,  *crefte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  crceftan , 
gecrceftan.) 

A.  Intrans.:  To  use  craft,  arts,  or  artifice  ;  to  act 
craftily. 

“  To  say,  Beseech  you,  cease. — You  have  made  fair 
hands, 

You,  and  your  crafts  !  you  have  crafted  fair!” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  gain  or  win  by  craft. 

“  Onnethe  creft  eny  that  stat.” — Shoreham,  p.  1. 

crafter,  s.  [Ceoftee.] 

♦craft-ful,  a.  [Eng.  craft;  - ful(T ).]  Cunning, 
artful,  crafty. 

♦craft ’-ful-ljf,  *craftfullicll,  adv.  [Eng.  craft¬ 
ful;  - ly .]  Cunningly,  cleverly,  with  art  or  skill. 

“  The  best  dark  of  al  this  tun 
Craftfullich  makid  this  bastun.” 

Beliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  176. 

craft  -l-ljf,  *craftilich,  a.  &  adv.  [M.  H.  Ger, 

kraftelich .] 

v  *A.  As  adj. :  Cunning,  skillful,  clever. 

“He  was  a  clerk,  that  wrothete  this  craftilich  werk.” — 
Beliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  176. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  craft  or  cunning;  cunningly, 
dexterously,  artfully. 

“  .  .  .  had,  for  that  cause,  craftily  persuaded  Soly. 
man  to  take  in  hand  the  unfortunate  Persian  war.” — 
Knolles. 

craft -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crafty ;  -ness.]  Cunning, 
art,  craft,  artfulness,  stratagem. 

“  .  .  .  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness." — 
1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

craft'-less,  a.  [Eng.  craft;  -iess.]  Free  from 
craft  or  art ;  artless. 

“ .  .  .  helpless,  craftless,  and  innocent  people.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Living;  On  Covetousness,  §  6. 

crafts -man,  *craftmon,  *craftysman,  s.  [Eng. 
craft,  and  man.)  A  man  skilled  in  any  particular 
craft,  trade,  or  occupation ;  an  artisan,  a  mechanic. 

crafts -m<i.n-ship,  s.  [Eng.  craftsman;  - ship .] 
The  work  of  a  craftsman  or  skilled  artisan. 

“ .  .  .  magnificent  craftsmanship." — Buskin. 

crafts  '-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  craft,  and  master .] 
One  skilled  in  any  craft ;  a  master  of  his  craft  or 
trade. 

“There  is  art  in  pride:  a  man  might  as  soon  learn  a 
trade.  Those  who  were  not  brought  up  to  it  seldom  prove 
their  craftsmaster.” — Collier:  On  Pride. 

craft -y,  *crafti,  ♦crefti,  a.  [A.  S.  crceftig; 
Icel.  krbptugr;  O.  H.  Ger.  chreftig,  kreftig ;  Dan, 
kraftig.  ] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  indicating  craft,  knowledge,  or 
skill.  (There  was  at  first  no  insinuation  of  crooked, 
ness.) 

“  This  ryche  crafty  tabernacle.” 

Lydgate:  Book  of  Troye. 

2.  Possessing  skill  or  dexterity;  skilled,  skillful. 

“He  was  a  noble  crafti  man  of  trees.” — Wycliffe:  Exod. 

xxxviii.  23. 

3.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  craft,  art,  or 
cunning. 

4.  Artful,  cunning,  wily,  sly. 

“  Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust  receive, 

While  craftier  feign  belief,  till  they  believe.” 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh ;  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

crag  (1),  *cragge,  s.  [Wei.  craig;  Gael,  creag .} 

1.  A  rough,  steep  rock ;  a  rugged,  broken  cliff. 

2.  The  rugged  protuberances  or  prominences  of 
rocks. 

“  From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.” 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

crag-and-tail,  crag  and  tail,  s. 

Geol.:  A  crag,  rock,  or  hill,  with  a  precipitous 
face  on  one  side  and  with  an  accumulation  of 
bowlders,  gravel,  mud,  or  similar  detrital  matter  on 
the  other.  The  Castle  Rock  at  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  with  its  steep  western  face,  is  a  “  crag,”  and 
the  eastward  slope  of  the  High  Street  and  Canon- 
gate  constitute  the“  tail.” 


*,<511,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench; 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion*  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 
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go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


crag-built 

Crag-built,  a.  Built  on  a  crag. 

crag-covered,  a.  Covered  ■with  steep,  broken 
cliffs. 

“  But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 
As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-covered  wild.” 

Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness;  When  I  Roved  a  Young  High¬ 
lander. 

crag-platform,  s.  A  standing  place  on  a  crag. 

11 A  huge  crag-platform,  smooth  as  burnished  brass, 

I  chose.”  Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

crag  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  south-country 
word  for  a  small  beer  vessel. 

“  Then  you’ll  have  brewed  if  I  don’t  fail 
A  very  pretty  crag  of  ale.” 

Homer:  Fleas’  Burlesque,  1,722.  ( Halliwell :  Contrib.  to 
hexicog.) 

crag  (3),  craig,  *cragge,  s.  [Dut.  kraag;  Ger. 
kragen.] 

1.  The  neck,  the  throat. 

“  Bearen  the  cragge  so  stiffe  and  so  state.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  ix. 

2.  The  small  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton ;  the  scrag 
(q.  v.). 

crag  (4),  s.  [Provinc.  Eng.  crag ,  a  term  used  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  England,  to  designate 
masses  of  shelly  sand  used  to  fertilize  soils  deficient 
in  calcareous  matter.  ( Lyell.Y] 

Geol.:  Four  series  of  geological  beds,  all  of 
Pleiocene  age;  the  uppermost,  the  Norwich  Crag, 
being  newer,  and  the  Red  Crag  and  White  or  Coral¬ 
line  Crag  being  old  Pleiocene.  Of  the  latter  age  is 
a  series  of  beds  called  Antwerp  Crag. 

crag'-ged,  *craggid,  *craggyd,  a.  [Eng.  crag; 
•ed.] 

fl.  Full  of  crags  or  steep,  broken  rocks ;  craggy. 

“On  a  huge  hill, 

Cragged  and  steep,  truth  stands.” — Crashaw. 

*2.  Covered  with  knots  or  lumps  ;  knotted. 

“As  knave  wyth  this  craggyd  knad  hym  kylled.” 

Coventry  Myst.,  p.  384. 

crag’-ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cragged;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cragged ;  cragginess. 

“  The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain  mak- 
eth  many  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  inaccessible.” — Brere- 
wood. 

crag’-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  craggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  craggy  or  abounding  in 

crags. 

“The  cragginess  and  steepness  of  places  up  and  down.” 
— Howell :  Instruct,  for  Foraine  Travel,  p.  182. 

crag’-gy,  a.  [Eng.  crag;  -?/.]  Full  of  or  abound¬ 
ing  with  crags  or  steep,  broken  rocks  and  cliffs 

“  The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

crag§ -man,  craigsman,  s.  [Eng.  crag  (1),  s. 
and  man.]  One  whose  occupation,  partly  at  least, 
is  to  climb  crags  and  cliffs  for  the  purpose  of  tak¬ 
ing  wild  birds  and  their  eggs ;  one  skilled  in  climb¬ 
ing  cliffs. 

“  I  am  more  of  a  cragsman  than  to  mind  fire  or  water.” 
— Scott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

craig,  s.  [Crag  (3),  s.]  The  neck,  the  throat. 

“  .  .  .  as  I  hae  dealt  a’  my  life  in  halters,  I  think  na 
muckle  o’  putting  my  craig  in  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone’s 
tippet.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxxix. 

craig-claith,  craig-cloth,  s.  A  neck-cloth. 

craigh-ling,  a.  [An  imitat.  word.]  Coughing. 

craik,  v.  i.  [Craik  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  hen ;  to  clock. 

“  The  cry  was  so  ugly  of  elfs,  apes,  and  owles, 

That  geese  and  gaisling  cryes  and  craiks.” 

Polwart:  Watson’s  Coll.,  iii.  21-2. 

2.  To  croak ;  to  emit  a  hoarse  sound. 

“  A  pyet, — after  alighting  on  a  tree  in  his  yeard,  craiks 
as  is  usuall  with  them;  he  being  at  dinner, — takes  out 
his  gun  and  fires  at  her,  .  .  .” — Law:  Memorials, 

p.  230. 

crail,  s.  [Creel.] 

crail-capon,  s.  A  haddock  dried  without  being 
split.  (Scotch.) 

“  To  augment  his  drowth,  each  to  his  jaws 

A  good  Crail-capon  holds,  at  which  he  rugs  and  gnaws.” 

Anster  Fair,  0.  ii.,  6t.  20. 

♦crake  (1) ,  s.  [Crack,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  boast. 

“Leasings,  backbitings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  10. 

2.  Old  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  great  gun  or  cannon. 

“  The  tothyr,  crakys  war  off  wer, 

That  thai  befor  herd  neuir  er.” 

Barbour,  xix.  399. 

crake  (2),  s.  [Imitated  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 
A  bird ;  the  corncrake  (q.  v.). 
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crake-berry,  s.  Empetrum  nigrum. 

IT  Portuguese  Crake-berry :  Corema  alba.  ( Treas . 
of  Bot.) 

crake,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Crack,  u.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  boast,  to  bluster,  to  crack. 

“  Then  she  is  mortal  born,  how  so  ye  crake.’' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  60. 

If  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  boasted  of. 

“Each  man  may  crake  o/that  which  was  his  owne.” 

Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  297. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of,  to  vaunt,  to  puff. 

“  But  I  write  more  than  thou  canst  crake  or  cry.” 

Owen:  Epigrams  Englished,  1677. 

2.  To  utter  boastfully  or  vauntingly. 

“To  whom  the  boaster,  that  all  knights  did  blot, 

With  proud  disdain  did  scornful  answer  make: 

And  further  did  uncomely  speeches  crake." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  16. 

*cra'-ker  (1),  s.  [Cracker.]  A  boaster,  a  brag¬ 
gart. 

“He  yet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters.” 

Damon  and  Pythias,  sign.  E.  iiij. 

cra'-ker  (2),  s.  [Eng.  crake  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  The 
Corncrake. 

“  The  land-fowls  produced  here  are  hawks  extraordinary 
good,  eagles,  plovers,  crows,  wrens,  stone-chaker,  craker, 
cuckoo.” — Martin:  St.  Hilda,  p.  26. 

cram,  *crammyn,  *cremmyn,  *cromme,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [A.  S.  crammian.  Cogn.  with  Icel.  krernja— to 
squeeze ;  Sw.  krama;  Dan.  kramme.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  stuff,  press,  or  push  in,  so  as  to  fill  to  over¬ 
flowing  ;  to  crowd. 

“Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store-houses  crammed 
with  grain  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Coriol.  i.  1. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety ;  to  stuff. 

“  I  am  sure  children  would  be  freer  from  diseases,  If 
they  were  not  crammed  so  much  .  .  .” — Locke. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  thrust,  to  force. 

“In  another  printed  paper  it  is  roundly  expressed,  that 
he  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  throats.” — Swift. 

2.  To  puff  out,  to  stuff. 

“.  .  .  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things.” 

Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  To  coach  or  prepare  a  pupil  for  an  examination, 
by  endeavoring  to  force  mto  him  in  a  short  time 
sufficient  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
required  to  enable  him  to  pass. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  stuff  one’s  self  with  food;  to  eat 
beyond  satiety. 

“  Gluttony  .  .  .  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.” 

Milton:  Comus,  779. 

2.  Fig. :  To  endeavor  to  force  into  one’s  self  in  a 
short  time  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  certain  sub¬ 
jects  to  enable  one’s  self  to  pass  an  examination. 

“  It  was  no  use  telling  the  Civil  Service  candidates  they 
must  not  cram." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

cram,  s.  [Cram,  t\] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  system  of  cramming  for  an  examination ;  a 
coaching. 

2.  A  crammer,  a  coach. 

“It  was  a  great  thing  on  one  side  to  be  a  good  cram  and 
on  the  other  to  take  the  cram  well.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

3.  A  lie.  (Slang.) 

II.  Weaving:  A  warp  having  more  than  two 
threads  in  each  dent  or  split  of  the  reed. 

cram’-be  (1),  s.  [Lat.  crambe;  Gr.  krambe  — 
cabbage,  cole,  kale.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  family  Raph- 
anidse.  The  plant  is  without  valves,  the  upper  joint 
globose,  deciduous,  bearing  one  pendulous  seed 
upon  a  seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  the  lower 
joint  resembling  a  pedicel.  Crambe  maritima  is  the 
Sea  Kale.  It  is  a  glabrous  plant  with  roundish, 
sinuated,  waved,  and  toothed  glaucous  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  It  grows,  though  not  very  com¬ 
monly,  on.  sea-coasts  or  sandy  or  stony  places. 
When  cultivated  and  blanched,  it  is  an  excellent 
culinary  vegetable.  C.  tatarica  is  the  Tatar  Kenyer 
or  Tartar-bread  of  the  Hungarians.  It  is  eaten  by 
them,  peeled  and  sliced,  with  oil,  vinegar,  or  salt, 
or  sometimes  is  boiled. 

cram  -bi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crambus  (q.  v.),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  the  typical  one  of  the 
group  Crambides  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  moths, 
the  wings  of  which  appear  ample  during  flight,  but 
which  when  they  are  at  rest  are  so  closely  folded 
around  the  body  as  to  make  the  insect  look  almost 
tubular,  and  hide  it  from  all  but  careful  eyes. 


cramp 

They  may  be  called  grass-moths,  for  they  frequent 
every  variety  of  grassy  places,  flying  from  the 
ground  at  every  step  which  the  observer  takes. 

cram’-bl-des,  s.pl.  [Lat.  crambus  (q.  v.),  and 
masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Moths,  tribe.  Pyralidma. 
There  are  four  families:  (1)  Budoreidee,  (2)  Gal- 
leridae,  (3)  Phycidse,  (4)  Crambidae.  (Stainton.) 

cramb’-ling,  a.  [A  corruption  of  scrambling.] 
(For  definition  see  etymology.) 

crambling-rocket,  s.  A  name  given  to  (1) 
Sisymbrium  officinale,  (2)  Reseda  lutea.  (Britten 
<&  Holland.) 

cram'-bo,  *cram’-be  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Mahn  compares  cramp = difficult.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  game  in  which  one  person  names  a  word,  to 
which  another  endeavors  to  find  a  rhyme. 

“Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink. 

May  cry,  mine  host,  to  crambe l  Give  us  drink.  ’ 

Ben  Jonson:  The  New  Inn,  i.  L 

2.  A  word  rhyming  with  another  suggested. 

II.  Fig.:  A  joke,  a  game. 

crambo-clink,  crambo-jingle,  s.  Rhymes, 

doggerel  verses. 

“A’  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink." 

Burns:  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

cram’-bus,  s.  [Gr.  krambos,  as  adj  -  =  dry, 
parched,  shriveled;  as  subst.=a  blight  in  fruit.] 
Entomol.  :  A 
genus  of  moths, 
the  typical  one 
of  the  family 
Crambidae  (q.v.). 

The  perfect  in¬ 
sects  have  sim¬ 
ple  antennae  and 
the  labial  palpi 
so  long  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  beak  in 
front  of  the  Crambus  Radiellus. 

head.  The  larvae, 

which  have  sixteen  legs,  feed  among  moss  in  silken 
galleries.  (Stainton.) 
crammed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Cram,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Stuffed,  filled  to  repletion, 

2.  Fig. :  Coached  up  for  an  examination. 

“The  political  and  permanent  officials  of  the  country 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  crammed  and  the 
crammers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
cram'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  cram ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  crams  or  fills  himself  or  any¬ 
thing  to  repletion. 

2.  Fig.:  A  contemptuous  term  applied  by  oppo¬ 
nents  to  those  private  tutors  who  prepare  students 
for  competitive  examinations. 

“  What  was  demanded  was  that  these  studies  should  be 
rescued  from  ‘crammers.’  But  what  was  a  ‘  crammer’ t 
A  professor  was  a  person  whose  pay  came  to  him  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  his  exertions.  A  ‘crammer’  was  a  teacher  whose 
pay  depended  wholly  on  his  exertions.” — Mr.  Sedgwick: 
University  Intelligence,  Oxford,  in  London  Times. 
cram'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cram,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling  anything  to  reple¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  eating  to  satiety. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  system  or  act  of  coaching  for  an  examina¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  for  an  examination  witb 
an  examiner. 

♦cram  -6i-§y,  *cramoisie,  *crammasy,  *cram-> 
mesy,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cramoisi.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Crimson. 

“Item  ane  gowne  of  crammasy  satyne  heich  nekkif 
with  ane  small  vane  of  crammasy  velvot  lynit  all  through 
with  crammasy  velvot  without  hornis.” — Inventories  A. 
(1539),  p.  33. 

B.  Assubst.:  Crimson  cloth. 

“  In  crammesy  clede  and  granit  violate.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  399,  20. 

cramp,  *crampe,  s.  &  a.  [O.  H.  Ger.  chrampho: 
Old  Fr.  crampe;  Sw.  kramp;  Dan.  krampe. ] 
[Clamp.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  restraint,  a  hinderance,  a  restriction,  a 
shackle. 

“  How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 

Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cratnp  of  fear!” 

Oowper:  Trut 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot„ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 


cramp-bark 
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crane-fly 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  spasmodic  contraction  of  some  limb 
or  muscle  of  the  body,  attended  with  pain  and 
numbness.  [Spasm.] 

2.  Masonry :  A  bar  of  iron  with  bent  ends,  used  to 
unite  adjacent  blocks  of  stone  in  situations  where 
they  are  exposed  to  wrenching,  as  in  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  breakwaters,  &c.  The  stones  in  the 
Coliseum  of  Vespasian  were  united  by  bronze 
cramps.  (Knight.)  It  is  sometimes  called  also  a 
Crampern  (q.  v.). 

3.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  rectangular  frame  with  a  tightening  screw, 
by  which  carpenters  compress  the  joints  of  frame¬ 
work,  as  in  making  doors  and  other  panel-work,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Its  purpose  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  a  clamp. 

(2)  A  bench-hook  or  holdfast. 

4.  Boot-making :  A  piece  of  board,  shaped  like  the 
front  of  a  boot,  over  which  leather  is  bent  to  form 
the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  (Knight.)  [Crimp.] 

5.  Falconry :  A  disease  to  which  hawks  are  sub¬ 
ject  from  cold,  which  affects  their  wings. 

B.  As  adj. :  Difficult,  knotty,  obscure,  crabbed, 
cramp-bark,  s.  The  popular  name  given  in  the 

United  States  to  Viburnum  oxycoccus,  an  antispas- 
modic  plant. 

Cramp-bone,  s.  The  patella  of  a  sheep,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  preserving  the  bearer 
from  cramp. 

cramp-drill,  s.  A  portable  drill  having  a  cutting 
and  a  feeding  motion.  In  one  example  the  feed¬ 
screw  is  in  the  lower  member  of  the  cramp-frame, 
and  in  the  other  one  it  is  in  the  upper  portion  and 
forms  a  sleeve  around  the  drill-spindle  which  ro¬ 
tates  within  it.  (Knight.) 
cramp-fish,  cramp  fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  name  for  a  kind  of  Ray,  the  Torpedo 
vulgaris ,  capable  of  giving  a  shock  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  numbness  in  the  part  of  the  human  body 
through  which  it  is  sent.  It  is  called  also  the  Old 
British  Torpedo,  the  Numb-fish,  the  Wrymouth,  the 
Electric  Ray,  and  the  Cramp  Ray.  (Yarrell.) 
cramp-iron,  s. 

Masonry :  An  iron  binding  two  stones  together  in 
a  course.  It  has  usually  turned-over  ends  which 
penetrate  the  respective  ashlars.  [Crampern.] 
Cramp-joint,  s.  One  in  which  the  parts  are 
bound  together  by  locking-bars. 

cramp-ray,  cramp  ray,  s.  The  same  as  Cramp- 
fish  (q.  v.). 

cramp  ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  as  a  preservative 
against  cramp.  Such  rings  were  solemnly  conse¬ 
crated  or  blessed  by  the  kings  of  England  on  Good- 
Friday. 

“I,  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 

Give  to  thee,  Joan  Potluck,  my  biggest  cramp  ring." 

Ordinary  (0.  PL),  x.  250. 

cramp-stone,  s.  A  stone  carried  about  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  cramp.  Such  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  first  used  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

“  A  cramp-stone,  as  I  take  it, 

Were  very  useful.”  Massingers  The  Picture,  v.  L 

cramp,  v.  t.  [Cramp,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  affect  with  cramp. 

“  When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd  .  .  .” 

Dry  den:  Virgil. 

2.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  confine  with  cramp-irons. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  confine,  to  narrow  down. 

“  There  shall  each  poet  share  and  trim, 

Stretch,  cramp,  or  lop  the  verse’s  limb.” 

Cowper:  An  Ode;  Secundum  Artem,  L 

2.  To  hinder  or  restrain  in  growth,  progress,  or 
action. 

“  He  who  serves  has  still  restraints  of  dread  upon  his 
spirits,  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  action,  cramps  and 
ties  up  his  activity.”— South;  Sermons. 

3.  To  bind  or  unite  together. 

“  The  diversified  but  connected  fabric  of  universal 
justice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in  all  its  parts 
.  .  — Burke;  Speech  at  Bristol  (1780). 

cramped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cramp,  v.J 
cramp ’-era,  s.  [Eng.  cramp,  and  iron.]  The 
same  as  Cramp,  s.,  II.  2  (q.  v.),  and  Cramp-iron 
(q-  v.). 

cramp'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cramp,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
^erb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  fastening  or  holding 
With  cramp-irons. 

*cramp’-Ish,  *craumpysshe,  v.t.  [En g.  cramp.] 
I’o  cramp,  to  contract. 

<i  She  .  .  .  crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedly.” 

Chaucer:  Queen  Anelida,  174. 


cramp -it,  cramp  -et,  *cramp-bit,  s.  [Gael. 

crampaid .] 

1.  A  cramping-iron.  (Scotch. ) 

2.  An  iron  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  with 
small  spikes  in  it,  for  keeping  the  foot  firm  on  ice 
or  slippery  ground. 

“  With  crampets  on  our  feet,  and  clubs  in  hand.” 

Muses’  Threnodie,  p.  149. 

3.  The  cramp-iron  of  a  scabbard. 

“  On  the  scabbard  are  placed  four  round  plates  of  silver 
overgilt,  two  of  them  near  to  the  crampit  are  enambled 
blew,  .  .  .” — Inventories,  p.  341. 

4.  An  iron  spike  driven  in  a  wall  for  supporting 
anything. 

5.  The  iron  guard  at  the  end  of  a  staff, 
cramp'-on,  cramp-poon’,  s.  [Fr.  crampon.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  adventitious  root,  serving  as  a  fulcrum 
or  support. 

2.  Mech. :  A  clutch  formed  like  a  pair  of  calipers, 
used  in  raising  objects. 

“  Man  with  his  crampons  and  harping-irons  can  draw 
ashore  the  great  Leviathan.” — Howell:  Parly,  of  Beasts, 

p.  7. 

3.  Mil. :  Iron  spikes  worn  on  the  boots,  to  assist 
the  foothold  in  climbing  the  slopes  of  earthworks. 

cramp-on’-ee,  a.  [  Fr.  cramponni,  pa.  par.  of 
cramponner  =  to  fix  with  a 
cramp.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  for  a  cross 
that  has  at  each  end  a  cramp 
or  crampoon. 

cram-poon’,  s.  [Crampon.] 
fcramp’-y, a.  [En g. cramp; 

- y .] 

1.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted 
with  cramp. 

2.  Causing  or  producing 
cramp. 

cran,  crane,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  unsalted  herrings  to  fill  a  barrel. 
(Scotch.) 

“They  both  fished  and  bought  the  herring  fresh  from 
the  country  people,  at  the  great  price  of  from  9s.  to  12s. 
per  crane  (which  is  the  full  of  a  barrel  of  green  fish)  as 
taken  out  of  the  net.” — P.  Uig.  Lewis  Statist.  Acc.,  xix. 

282.  ( Jamieson . ) 

cran'-age  (age  as  ig),s.  [LowLat.  cranagium.] 

1.  A  liberty  to  use  a  crane  for  drawing  up  wares 
from  the  vessels,  at  any  creek  of  the  sea  or  wharf, 
unto  the  land,  and  to  make  profit  of  it.  It  signifies 
also  the  money  paid  and  taken  for  the  same. 
(Cow  el.) 

2.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

“To  this  objection  it  might  serve  for  a  full  answer,  that 

there  are  other  duties  than  customs  and  subsidies  due 
upon  the  landing  of  wares;  for  example,  wharfage,  cranage, 
scavage,  and  such  like.” — State  Trials;  The  Great  Cause  of  J1 
Impositions,  an.  1606.  on 

cran'-ber-ry,  fcrane-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  crane, 
and  berry.] 

I.  Singular: 

I.  (Of  the  form  cranberry) :  A  plant,  Vaccinium 
oxycoccos,  having  also  the  book-name  of  the  Marsh 
Whortleberry.  It  has  a  filiform  stem,  ovate  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  their  margin  revo¬ 
lute  and  entire ;  a  terminal  single-flowered  peduncle, 
a  four-parted  revolute  corolla,  and  a  berry  of  a 
bright  roseate  hue.  It  is  found  in  bqgs.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  used  for  preserves  and  pies.  The  deeply 
divided  revolute  segments  of  the  corolla  have  led 
Richard  and  other  botanists  to  separate  the  species 
from  Vaccinium  and  call  it  Oxycoccos  palustr  is. 

ITU)  American  Cranberry :  Vaccinium  macrocar- 
pum,  or  Oxycoccos  macrocarpus  or  macrocarpa.  It 
is  found  through  a  great  part  of  North  America. 

The  berries  are  largely  exported. 

(2)  Tasmanian  Cranberry :  An  epacrid  (Astroloma 
humifusum) .  _  It  has  scarlet  blossoms  and  a  green, 
whitish,  or  slightly  reddish  fruit,  about  the  size  of 
a  currant ;  this  consists  of  a  viscid,  apple-flavored 
pulp,  inclosing  a  large  seed. 

II.  PI.  (Cranberries) : 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Yacciniaceee  (q.  v.). 

cranberry-gatherer,  s.  An  implement  shaped 
like  a  rake,  and  adapted  to  catch  below  the  berries 
on  the  stalk,  and  collect  them  in  a  bag  or  box  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rake-head. 

cranberry  tart,  s.  A  tart  made  of  cranberries. 
[Cranberry,  1. 1.] 

*cran?e  (l),s.  [O.  Fr.  cren— a  breach,  cleft.]  A 
crack  or  chink  in  the  wall  through  which  the  wind 
blows. 

Qran9e  (2 ),s.  [O.  Fr.  crans.] 

1.  Naut.:  Any  boom  iron,  but  particularly  an  iron 
cap  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  a  bowsprit,  through 
which  the  jib-boom  passes. 

2.  Fabric  :  Probably  some  stuff  made  of  hair. 


♦cranph,  v.  t.  [Craunch.] 

“.  .  .  but  she  can  cranch 
A  sack  of  small  coal  .  . 

B.  Jonson:  Magn.  Lady. 

*cranck,  *crank,  a.  [Crank,  a.]  Lively,  active, 
spirited. 

crane  (l),s.  [A.  S .  cran,  crano,  crcen;  Sw.  krana, 
trane;  Dan.  trane  (the  bird),  krone  (the  machine) ; 
Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  kraan;  H.  Ger.  kranich;  Corn., 
Wei.,  &  Arm.  garan;  Fr.  grue;  Sp.  grua,  grulla; 
Port,  grow,  Ital.  grua,  gru;  Lat.  grus;  Gr.  geranos 
=  (1)  a  crane  (the  bird);  (2)  a  crane  for  lifting 
weights  .  .  .  from  the  root  geran.) 

1.  Ornithology  and  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Grus,  or  the  fam¬ 
ily  Gruidse  (q.  v.).  The  Common  Crane  is  Grua 
cinerea.  The  tip  of  the  bill  is  horn-colored,  its 
middle  part  greenish-black,  the  base  reddish.  The 
top  of  the  head,  which  is  naked,  is  of  a  red  color ; 
the  plumage  in  general  is  an  ashy-gray ;  the  throat, 
neck,  and  occiput  darker;  the  feet  black— length 
3  feet  8  in.  to  3  feet  10  in.  It  is  a  grallatorial  bird, 
frequenting  marshes,  but  has  certain  affinities  to 
the  Rasores.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  in  winter  liv¬ 
ing  in  India,  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  and  in  summer  migrating  to  the 
North.  In  these  passages  it  flies,  generally  by  night, 
high  in  air,  in  a  large  wedge-formed  flock,  led  by  a 
single  leader,  or  in  long  lines,  and  with  discordant 
cries.  These  movements  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
ancient  classic  writers.  Where  it  breeds,  which  is 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  the  nest  is 
amiig  rushes,  or  even  on  the  walls  of  unfrequented 
houses.  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  pale  bluish- 
green,  with  brown  markings.  [Grus,  Grot  dal] 

“  Like  a  crane,  or  a  swallow,  so  did.  I  chatter.” — Isa. 
xxxviii.  14. 

(2)  PI. :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Grus,  or  the  sub¬ 
family  Gruinse,  or  the  family  Gruideo  (q.  v.). 

“That  small  infantry  warr’d  on  by  cranes.” — Milton. 

2.  Astron. :  A  small  southern  constellation,  one  of 
the  twenty-seven  introduced  by  Lacaille.  It  figures 
as  Grus,  the  Crane. 

3.  Mech. :  A  machine  for  hoisting  and  lowering 
heavy  weights.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  post  or 
frame,  which  is  rotatable  on  its  axis,  and  a  jib  or 
projecting  arm  over  which  the  chain  or  rope  passes 
on  its  way  from  the  winch  at  the  foot  of  the  post  to 
the  load  to  be  lifted. 

“  In  case  the  mold  about  it  be  so  ponderous  as  not  to  be 
removed  by  any  ordinary  force,  you  may  then  raise  it 
with  a  crane.” — Mortimer. 

“Then  commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant,  the  big  warehouse  built. 
Rais’d  the  strong  crane.” — Thomson :  Autumn. 

1[  The  proj  ecting  arm  or  beam  of  a  crane  is  the  jib. 
The  post  and  jib  collectively  are  sometimes  known 
as  the  gibbet.  The  diagonal  is  the  stay. 

4.  Nautical: 

A  forked  post  to  support  a  boom  or  spare  spar 
eck. 

(2)  A  projecting  bracket  to  support  spars,  &c. 

5.  Engin. :  An  overhanging  tube  for  supplying  a 
tender  with  water ;  a  water-crane. 

6.  Lapid. :  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  stone,  and  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  slicer  of  the  lapidary.  It  consists  of  a 
clamp  which  moves  horizontally,  having  its  bear¬ 
ings  on  a  vertical  post  rising  from  the  bench  of  the 
lapidary.  A  weighted  string  is  attached  to  the 
lever-arm,  and  keeps  the  stone  constantly  pressed 
up  against  the  slicer.  [Slicer.] 

7.  Comm. :  A  machine  for  weighing  goods,  on  the 
principle  of  the  crane. 

8.  Domestic:  An  iron  arm  or  beam  fixed  to  the 
back  of  a  fireplace,  and  used  for  suspending  pots, 
kettles,  &c.,  on. 

9.  Dist. :  A  siphon,  or  bent  tube,  used  for  drawing 
liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

*10.  Old  War. :  A  kind  of  balista,  or  catapult, 
used  for  discharging  large  stones,  in  ancient  war¬ 
fare. 

H  (1)  Crowned  Cranes : 

Ornith.  (PI.):  The  African  Cranes  of  the  genua 
Balearica. 

(2)  Derrick  Crane : 

Machin.:  A  form  of  crane  having  spars  for  jib 
and  post.  [Derrick.] 

(3)  Gigantic  Cranes : 

Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  Adjutants,  which 
are  not  of  the  family  Gruidae,  but  are  Ardeidte 
(Herons)  of  the  sub-family  Ciconinee  (Storks). 

(4)  Numidian  Crane  : 

Ornith.:  The  Demoiselle  (Anthropoides  virgo). 

(5)  Stanley  Cranes: 

Ornith.,  &c.:  East  Indian  cranes  of  the  genua 
Anthropoides. 

(6)  True  Cranes: 

Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  sub-family  Gruinse, 

crane-fly,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Any  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus  Tipula 
or  the  family  Tipulidse. 

2.  PI.  (Crane-flies) :  The  genus  Tipula  or  the 
family  Tipulidse.  The  typical  species  is  what  is 
popularly  known  as  Daddy  Long-legs. 


Crampon6e. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b$l,  d?L 
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*rane-like,  a.  Like  a  crane ;  long-necked, 
crane-necked,  a.  Long-necked, 
crane,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Ceane,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  stretch  ont  one’s  neck  like  a 
crane ;  to  stare. 

*B.  Trans. ;  To  raise,  to  lift. 

crane§'-blll,  crane’s-bill,  s.  [Eng.  crane's,  and 
bill.] 

I.  Bot.,<&c.: 

1.  Sing.  (Of  the  two  forms) :  A  general  English 
name  for  the  species  of  Geranium. 

“Is  there  any 
blue  half  so 
pure,  and  deep, 
and  tender,  as 
that  of  the  large 
crane’  s-bill,  the 
Geranium  p  ra¬ 
te  ns  e  of  the 
botanists?” — 

Black:  Advent,  of 
a  Phaeton,  ch.  xx. 

( Davies . ) 

2.  PI.  (Of  the 
orm  Cranes- 
ills) :  The 

name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the 
order  Gerani- 
ace®  (q.  v.). 

If  Crowfo  o  t 
Crane's  -bill : 

[So  called  from  Crane’s-bill. 

the  form  of  the 

leaves.]  Geranium  pratense. 

II.  Surg.  (Of  the  form  Crane’s-bill) :  A  pair  of 
long-nosed  pincers. 

crafig,  s.  [Dut.  kreng= a  carcass.]  The  carcass 
of  a  whale.  [Keang.] 

*cran-gle,  v.  t.  [Ceanki.e,  Cbinkle.]  To  twist, 
to  curl. 

crang’-on,  s.  [Gr.  krangon—a  shrimp,  a  prawn, 
or  some  similar  animal.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Crangonid®  (q.  v.). 

crang-on’-I-dae,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crangon,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  macrourous  (long-tailed) 
Crustaceans.  The  internal  antenn®  are  inserted  in 
the  same  line  as  the  external  ones,,  the  first  joint  of 
the  latter  having  a  large  oval  or  triangular  append¬ 
age.  The  front  pair  of  feet  are  terminated  by  a 
monodactylous  hand  or  subcheliform  extremity. 
XOeangon.] 

cra'-ni-$t,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cranium  (q.  v.).]  [Cba- 
nium.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Craniad®.  The  shell  is  smooth  or  radiately 
striated,  the  umbo  of  the  dorsal  valve  subcentral ; 
that  of  the  ventral  valve  subcentral,  marginal,  or 
prominent  and  cap-like,  with  an  obscure  triangular 
area  traversed  by  a  central  line.  Five  recent  species 
are  known  from  Spitzbergen,  Britain,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  India,  and  New  South  Wales;  thirty-seven 
fossil  have  been  found  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
onward  till  now.  The  range  of  the  former  is  to  150 
fathoms. 

cra’-ni-A-das,  fcra'-nl-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crania ,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Mollusks,  class  Brachiopoda. 
The  shell,  which  is  punctate,  is  orbicular,  calcare¬ 
ous,  and  hingeless,  attached  by  the  umbo  or  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ventral  valve,  rarely  free ;  the 
dorsal  valve  is  limpet-like,  the  disk  with  four  large 
muscular  impressions,  and  digitated  vascular  ones. 
Only  known  genus,  Crania  (q.  v.). 

cra’-nl-Al,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cranialis,  from  cra¬ 
nium  (q.v.),  and  suff. -alis.l  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  cranium  (q.  v.).  Thus  there  are  a  cranial 
cavity,  a  cranial  flexus,  cranial  arteries,  nerves, 
ganglia,  and  sinuses. 

cra-nich’-I-dse  (ch  guttural),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cranichis  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iaoe.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neotte®. 
cra’-nlch-Is  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gr.  kranos  =  a 
helmet,  which  the  flower  somewhat  resembles,  and 
ichis,  an  arbitrarily  formed  suffix  (?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cranichid®  (q.  v.).  The  flowers  are  incon¬ 
spicuous.  The  genus  is  somewhat  large.  The 
species  are  natives  of  America, 
cra-nl-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Ckaniade.] 
cra-ni-6,  in  compos.  [Lat.  crani(um ) ;  o  con¬ 
nective.]  Pertaining  or  related  to  the  cranium  and 
also  to  some  other  part. 

cranio-facial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cranium  and 
to  the  face.  Thus  there  is  a  cranio-facial  axis 
formed  by  certain  bones. 


cranio-vertebral,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cranium  and 
to  the  vertebr®. 

tcra-nI-og  -n6-my,  s.  [Gr.  kranion= the  skull, 
and  gnome=the  means  of  knowing,  a  mark,  a  token, 
.  .  ..  the  organ  by  which  one  perceives  or  knows, 
the  mind,  .  .  .  judgment,  opinion.]  The  science 
founded  on  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cranium  in  different  individuals  or  races. 

cra'-nl-flid,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crania  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
eidos=.  .  .  form.] 

ZoOl. :  Resembling  the  mollusks  of  the  genus  Cra¬ 
nia  ;  pertaining  to  the  family  Craniad®. 

cra-nl-o-lar’-i-g.,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Low  Lat.  cra¬ 
nium— a  skull,  which  the  capsules  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble,  and  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pedaliads,  tribe  Pedale®.  The 
fleshy  sweet  root  of  Craniolaria  annua,  a  West  In¬ 
dian  plant,  when  dry  is  said  to  be  a  bitter  cooling 
medicine.  Moreover,  it  is  preserved  in  sugar  as  a 
delicacy. 

cran-l-6l-0g'-Ic-gl,  a.  [Eng.  craniolog(y ) ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of  craniology 
(q.v.). 

cra-nl-ol'-og-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  craniolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  the  science  of  craniology  (q.  v.). 

cra-nl-ol'-og-f,  s.  [Fr.  craniologie ;  Gr.  kranion 
=  the  .  skull,  and  logos  =  .  .  .  a  discourse.]  A 
scientific  study  of  the  cranium.  It  is  generally  held 
to  be  the  same  as  Phrenology  (q.v.),  but  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  cranium  is  an  essential  part  of  anat¬ 
omy,  altogether  independent  of  the  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  mental  proclivities  which  may  be 
deduced  from  it.  The  comparison  of  different 
crania  is  also  essential  to  ethnology  and  arch®- 
ology. 

cra-nl-om'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  kranion  =  the  skull, 
and  metron=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  sizes  of  skulls.  Dr.  Morton  gives  the 
following  as  the  average  result  of  numerous  meas¬ 
urements  of  skulls : 

European  .  .  .87  cubic  inches. 

Malay  ...  85  “  “ 

Negro  ....  83  “  “ 

Mongol  ...  82  “  “ 

Ancient  Egyptian  .  80  “  “ 

American  .  .  79  “  “ 

Ancient  Peruvian  75  to  79  “  “ 

Professor  Huxley  says  that  the  most  capacious 
European  skull  has  a  capacity  of  114  cubic  inches  ; 
the  smallest,  55  inches.  Schaaffhausen  finds  Hindoo 
skulls  of  46  cubic  inches. 

cra-nl-o-met’-rl-cul,  a.  [Eng.  craniometr(y) ; 
•ical.]  Pertaining  to  craniometry  (q.  v.). 

cra-ni-om'-et-ry,  s.  [Fr.  craniom6trie.]  [Cea- 
niometee.]  The  measurement  of  the  cranium. 

“In  connexion  with  the  author’s  own  special  study  of 
craniometry.” — Athenaeum,  March  4,  1882. 

cra-nl-os'-cop-lst,  s.  [Eng.  cranioscop(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  proficient  in,  or  at  least  who  studies  cranio- 
scopy  (q.  v.). 

cra-ni-os’-cop-y,  s.  [French  cranioscopie ;  Gr. 
kranion=the  skull,  and  skopeo=to  look  at  or  after 
a  thing.]  The  examination  of  the  cranium  for 
scientific  purposes. 

cra'-nl-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr.  kranion— the 
skull.] 

Anat. :  The  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  containing 
the  brain.  The  cranium  and  the  face  taken  together 
constitute  the  'skull.  In  shape  it  is  spheroidal,  a 
form  which  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  external 
violence.  This  strength  is  increased  by  the  com¬ 
pound  structure  of  the  cranial  bones,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  in  two  tables,  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  cranium  is  composed  of  eight  bones : 
one,  the  occipital  bone,  two  parietal,  one  frontal, 


Cranium. 

o.  Occipital.  p.  Parietal.  f.  Frontal. 

t.  Temporal.  s.  Sphenoid.  e.  Ethmoid. 

and  two  temporal  bones,  with  the  sphenoid  and  the 
ethmoid  bones.  The  principal  part  of  the  vault  of 
the  cranium  is  formed  by  the  parietal  bones,  which 
rest  upon  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and  upon  the 


temporal  bones :  these  so  overlap  the  lower  parts  of 
the  parietal  bones,  as  to  prevent  them  starting  out; 
in  fact.,  they  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  tie- 
beams  in  the  roofs  of  houses. 

“  That  substances  and  modes  of  every  kind 
Are  mere  impressions  on  the  passive  mind; 

And  he  that  splits  his  cranium,  breaks  at  most 
A  fancied  head  against  a  fancied  post.” 

Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora, 

crank,  *cranke,  s.  [An  original  English  root,  of 
which  other  languages  have  only  less  distinct 
traces:  the  original  form  was  krank—  to  bend,  to 
twist.  Cf.  Dut.  kronkel— a  rumple,  a  wrinkle; 
kronkeln  =  to  rumple,  to  wrinkle,  to  bend,  to  turn 
to  wind.  (Skeat.)]  [Ceank,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  (Of  a  material  body,  as  a  planet,  <&c.) : 

1.  A  turn,  winding,  or  revolution. 

“  So  likewise  grim  Sir  Saturne  oft  doth  spare 
His  sterne  aspect,  and  calmehis  crabbed  lookes. 

So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many  crookes,* 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii,  52. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  turn,  revolution,  or  vicissitude. 

“  Through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  i.  L 

2.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing  in 
any  manner  the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word ;  a  pun: 

“  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.” 

Milton:  V Allegro,  27. 

3.  A  vagary ;  a  fanciful  freak ;  any  strange  or 
abnormal  action  caused  by  an  unbalanced,  unsteady 
or  distempered  mind. 

“  Violent  of  temper;  subject  to  sudden  cranks.” 

Carlyle. 

B.  Technically  : 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  An  arm  (called  the  web)  at  right  angles  to  an 
axis,  by  which  motion  is  imparted  thereto  or  re¬ 
ceived  therefrom.  The  crank  on  the  axis  of  a  grind¬ 
stone  or  a  f anning-mill  is  a  familiar  instance.  The 
crank  is  also  a  valued  device  in  converting  a  rotary 
into  a  reciprocating  motion,  or  conversely.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  saw-mill ;  of  the 
latter,  in  the  steam-engine.  Watt  is  the  inventor 
of  the  latter  application  of  it.  The  crank  was  first 
used  in  connection  with  steam-navigation  by  Will¬ 
iam  Symington,  in  1802,  on  his  second  steam-boat, 
the  “  Ch arlotte  Dundas.”  The  crank  was  fixed  on 
the  paddle-shaft  of  the  stern-wheel  which  impelled 
the  vessel,  and  was  worked  from  the  piston-rod  by 
means  of  a  connecting-rod.  Since  then  the  crank 
has  superseded  the  sun-and-planet  wheel  motion 
and  all  other  devices  for  producing  rotary  motion  in 
the  steam-engine.  The  bell-crank,  so  called  from 
its  frequent  use  in  bell-hanging,  is  only  used  to 
change  the  direction  of  a  reciprocating  motion.  A 
two-throw  or  three-throw  crank-shaft  is  one  having 
so  many  cranks  set  at  different  angles  on  the  shaft. 

(2)  A  contrivance  used  for  labor  in  prisons,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  small  wheel,  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a 
steamer,  which  the  prisoner  has  to  turn  with  a 
handle  in  a  box  more  or  less  filled  with  gravel. 

2.  Naut.:  Iron  braces  which  support  the  lanterns 
on  the  poop-quarters. 

3.  Mining:  That  part  of  the  axle  of  the  fly  which 
is  bent  into  three  knees,  or  right  angles,  and  three 
projecting  parts  ;  one  of  the  parts  is  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  the  crank-hook  col¬ 
lared  round  it.  (  Weale.) 

crank,  *cranck,  *cranke,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  krankr 
=sick,  ill;  Dut.  &  Ger.  krank.]  [Ceank,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Sick,  ill. 

2.  In  a  shaky  or  loose  condition ;  cranky. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Empire  the  crank  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  double  government  would  augment  all  the 
difficulties  and  enfeeble  every  effort  of  the  State.” — Lon¬ 
don  Times. 

*3.  Lively,  merry,  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

“He,  who  was  a  litle  before  bedred  and  caried  lyke  a 
dead  karkas  on  fower  mannes  shoulders,  was  now  cranke 
and  lustie.” — Udall  Mark  ii. 

*4.  Strong,  mighty. 

“  Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall.” 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

f5.  Peevish,  morose,  sour-tempered,  cranky. 

II.  Naut. :  Liable  to  upset ;  an  epithet  for  a  vessel 
when  she  cannot  bear  her  sail,  or  when  her  floor  is 
so  narrow  that  she  cannot  be  brought  on  the  ground 
without  danger. 

“  In  plying  down  the  river,  the  Resolution  was  found  to 
be  very  crank,  which  made  it  necessary  to  put  into  Sheer¬ 
ness  in  order  to  remove  this  evil,  by  making  some  altera¬ 
tion  in  her  upper  works.” — Cook:  Voyage,  vol.  iii. ,  bk.  i., 
ch.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


crank- axle 


crash 
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B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sick  person. 

“  •  •  •  •  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit 
cranks,  and  every  village  almost  will  yeeld  abundant  tes¬ 
timonies  amongst  us  ;  we  have  Dummerers,  Abraham- 
men,”  Ac. — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

2.  One  whose  habitual  conduct  is  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  course,  or  at  variance  with  that  which  is  usual 
to  persons  of  well-balanced  minds ;  a  crack-brained 
fanatic  or  visionary ;  one  given  to  fanciful  and  im¬ 
practicable  projects ;  a  monomaniac. 

crank-axle,  s. 

1.  Vehicles:  An  axle  bent  down  between  the 
wheels,  in  order  to  lower  the  bed  of  the  wagon  and. 
make  loading  more  easy, 

2.  Steam-engine:  The  driving-axle  to  which  are 
connected  the  piston-rods  of  a  locomotive  engine. 
This  is  the  usual  English  form  ;  in  America  we  con¬ 
nect  to  wrists  on  the  drive-wheels.  ( Knight .) 

crank-bird,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Lesser  Spotted  Wood-pecker  (Picus  minor). 

Crank-brace,  s.  The  usual  form  of  brace,  which 
has  a  bent  shank  by  which  it  is  rotated. 

crank-hatches,  s.  Hatches  for  covering  the 
cranks  of  the  engines  within  steamboats. 

crank-hook,  s.  The  bar  connecting  the  treadle 
and  crank  in  the  common  foot-lathe. 

crank-pin,  s.  A  pin  connecting  the  ends  of  a 
double  crank  or  projecting  from  the  end  of  a  single 
crank.  In  either  case  it  is  for  the  attachment  of  a 
pitman  or  connecting-rod. 

crank-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  pulling  the 
crank  off  an  axle  or  shaft.  ( Knight .) 

crank- shaft,  s.  A  shaft  driven  by  a  crank,  such 
as  that  of  the  grindstone. 

crank-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  a  wrist  to 
which  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod  is  attached,  and 
acting  as  a  crank,  while  the  peripheral  portion  may 
act  as  a  fly-wheel,  or  may  constitute  a  pulley  or  a 
traction-wheel.  (Knight.) 

*crank,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Crank,  a.] 

1.  Intrans.:  To  run  in  and  out,  to  wind  and  turn, 
to  dodge. 

“H e  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles.” 

Sliakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis. 

2.  Trans. :  To  shackle  ;  to  apply  the  hob  or  ham¬ 
shackle  to  a  horse. 

‘‘As  for  the  reward  of  presumption,  it  is  in  Scotland  to 
be  crankit  before  and  kicked  behind.” — Perils  of  Man , 

i.  267. 

cranked,  o.  [Eng.  crank;  -ed.)  Having  a  bend 
or  turn. 


cranked  tool,  s. 

Iron-turning :  A  tool  which  is  made  to  embrace 
the  rest,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  slipping 
away  from  the  work.  A  pin  is  inserted  in  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  rest,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  too] 
sideways.  The  direct  penetration  is  obtained  by 
depressing  the  handle ;  the  lateral  motion  by  rotat¬ 
ing  the  tool  by  its  transverse  handle,  which  may  be 
a  hand-vise  temporarily  screwed  upon  the  shaft,  or 
a  shoulder-rest  handle.  (Knight.) 

crank'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Crank,  u.] 
cran'-kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from  crank , 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Trans. :  To  break  into  turns  or  angles ;  to  bend, 
to  wind. 

“Old  Yaga’s  stream, 

Forc’d  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankling  her  banks.”  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  turn,  to  twist,  to  wind. 

“  Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  do  keep. 

Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way.” 

Drayton:  The  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  vi. 


cran'-kle,  s.  [Crankle,  v.)  A  bend,  a  turn,  a 
twist,  a  winding ;  an  angular  prominence. 

♦cran'-kled,  a.  [Eng.  crankl(e) ;  -ed.)  Bent, 
twisted,  turned. 

♦crafl'-kling,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Crankle,  v.]  Twist¬ 
ing,  bending,  turning,  winding. 

“Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be, 

Hath  not  so  many  turn6,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  §  7. 


crank’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crank ;  -uess.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Health,  vigor. 

2.  Naut. :  A  disposition  to  overset. 

♦crank'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  crank;  -ous.)  Fretful, 

irritable,  captious,  cranky. 

“This  while  she’s  been  in  crankous  mood, 

Her  lost  Militia  fir’d  her  bluid.” 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

crank- ,  a.  [Eng.  crank;  -y.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Irritable,  whimsical,  fidgety. 
“What  a  cranky  old  brute.” — H.  Kingsley:  Geoffry  Ham- 

lyn,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Naut. :  Liable  to  be  overset ;  crank. 


tcran’-nied,  a.  [Eng.  cranny ;  -ed.)  Full  of 
crannies  or  chinks. 

tcran  -nog,  cran  -noge,  s.  [Ir.] 

Archceol.:  A  fortified  lake  dwelling,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  cent¬ 
ury. 

“The  crannogs  or  lake  dwellings.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  30, 
1880,  p.  564. 

cran-njf,  *crany,  s.  [Fr.  cran—  a  notch,  and 
Eng.  dimin.  sufll.  -y ;  Lat.  crena .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crevice,  a  chink,  a  small  or  nar¬ 
row  opening  or  fissure ;  a  corner,  a  hole. 

“Inn  firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled 
with  rubbish,  but  with  brick  or  stone  fitted  to  the  cran¬ 
nies." — Dry  den. 

2.  Glass-making:  A  tool  for  forming  the  necks  of 
glass  bottles. 

cran’-ny,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con¬ 
nected  with  crank  (q.  v.).]  Pleasant,  brisk,  jovial. 

tcran'-ny,  v.  i.  [Cranny,  s.] 

1.  To  be  or  become  full  of  crannies  or  chinks,  to 
crack,  to  open. 

“The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere.” — Golding. 

2.  To  haunt  or  frequent  crannies  ;  to  pass  through 
crannies. 

cran-reuch,  s.  [Gael,  crauntarach.)  Hoar-frost. 

“  To  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble, 

An’  cranreuch  cauld  !” 

Bums:  To  a  Mouse. 

cran-tar-3,,  cran-tar'-r^,,  s.  [Gael.,  from  crann 
=cross,  and  tair  =  shame.  So  called  because  to 
neglect  it  was  regarded  as  shameful.]  The  fiery 
cross  sent  round  to  summon  the  Highlanders  to 
rise. 

cran -ter,  s. ;  pi.  cran-ter-es,  [Gr.  krantes=to 
perfect.]  A  wisdom  tooih;  one  of  the  dentes  sa- 
pientce.  So  called  because  their  presence  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  perfect  denture. 

*crants,  *crance,  s.  [Ger.  kranz ;  Sw.  &  Dut. 
krans;  O.  Dut.  brants.)  A  garland,  a  wreath. 

“  Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  V.  1. 

crap  (1),  v.t.  [Flem.  kroppen .]  To  stuff,  to  fill. 

*crap  (2),  v.  t.  [Crop.]  To  crop,  to  lop. 

“Fu’  vogie,  an’  fu’  blythe  to  crap 
The  winsome  flow’rs  frae  Nature’s  lap.” 

Ferguson:  Poems,  ii.  82. 

crap,  s.  [Crop.] 

1.  A  crop.  (Scotch.) 

2.  The  top  of  anything. 

IT  Crap  and  root:  Wholly  entirely,  every  bit. 

“  And  ye  may  mind,  I  tauld  you  crap  and  root 
Fan  I  came  here.”  Ross:  Helenore,  p.  80. 

crap-leather,  s.  Leather  made  from  thin  cow¬ 
hides.  Used  for  pumps  and  light  shoes. 

*crap-aude,  *crapawte,  *crepawde,  *crep- 
awnde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crapaut;  Fr.  crapaud=  a  toad.] 
The  stone  clielonitis,  or  toad-stone  (q.  v.).  [Bu« 

FONITE.] 

“Crapciude,  a  precious  name — crapaudine.” — Palsgrave . 

crap  -au-dlne,  s._&  a.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Arch. :  A  pivot. 

2.  Farriery :  An  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Arch. :  Moving  or  turning  on  pivots  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  (applied  to  doors). 

crape,  s.  [Fr ,cr&pe;  O.  Fr.  crespc=curled,  friz¬ 
zled,  crisp  ;  Lat.  crispus— crisp  (q.  v.).] 

Fabric:  A  gauzy  fabric  made  of  raw  silk,  and 
woven  without  crossing.  Uncolored,  or  gaily  dyed, 
it  is  a  rich  shawl-stuff.  Colored  black  and  crimped, 
it  is  a  mourning-goods.  Smooth  crape  is  used  in 
ecclesiastical  habits  of  a  certain  order,  not  quite  so 
elevated  as  the  cambric  lawn  of  a  bishop.  Silk  in¬ 
tended  for  crisp  crape  is  more  twisted  than  that  for 
the  smooth.  The  twist  of  the  thread,  especially 
that  of  the  warp,  is  what  gives  the  wrinkled  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  goods  when  taken  out  of  the  loom. 
ASrophanes  and  gauze  are  goods  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription,  either  white  or  colored.  Crape  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Ste.  Badour,  Queen  of  France, 
A.  D.  680.  It  was  first  made  at  Boulogne.  (Knight.) 

crape-fish,  s.  Codfish  salted  and  pressed  hard. 

crape-morette,  s. 

Fabric:  A  gauzy  woolen  fabric  of  fine  texture, 
the  warp  being  light  and  open,  and  the  weft  rela¬ 
tively  heavy  and  fleecy.  Made  either  white  or 
colored. 

crape,  v.  t.  [Fr.  crSper .]  [Crape,  s.]  To 
frizzle,  to  curl,  to  form  into  ringlets. 

“The  hour  .  .  .  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair.” 
— Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  iii.  29.  {Davies.) 


craped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crape,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Dressed  in  crape. 
crap-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crape,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.)  . 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  frizzling,  curling,  or 
crinkling. 

craping-machine,  s.  A  machine  by  which  silk 
is  craped,  i.  e.,  crinkled. 

*crap'-le,  s.  fA  variant  of  grapple  (q.  v.).]  A 
claw.  [Crapple.] 

“  Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  view 
With  ugly  craples  crawling  in  their  way.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  40. 

crap  -nel,  s.  [A  variant  of  grapnel  (q.  v.).]  A 
grapnel,  hook,  or  drag. 

*crappe  (pi.  *crappes),  s.  [Low  Lat.  crappce .] 
Refuse  corn,  chaff. 

“ Crappe  or  gropys  of  corne.  Acus,  criballum.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*crap'-ple,  v.  t.  [Grapple.]  To  grapple,  to 
claw. 

craps,  s.  A  game  of  chance  much  in  vogue 
among  the  negroes  of  this  country,  by  whom  it  is 
said  to  have  been  invented.  It  is  played  with  two 
dice  and  the  object  is  to  duplicate  an  initial  throw 
before  seven  is  cast.  To  throw  seven  or  eleven  at 
first  cast  is  also  a  winning  coup. 

crap'-Tj-ljj,,  s.  [Lat.]  Crapulence. 

“  The  drunkard  now  supinely  snores, 

His  load  of  ale  sweats  thro’  his  pores, 

Yet  when  he  wakes,  the  swine  shall  find, 

A  crapula  remains  behind.” 

Cotton:  Night  Quatrains. 

crap'-y.-len9e,  s.  [Lat.  crapula .]  A  surfeit  or 
sickness  from  over-indulgence  ;  drunkenness. 

crap'-q-lcnt,  a.  [Fr.  crapulant,  pr.  par.  of 
crapuler= to  indulge  to  excess.] 

1.  Surfeited  with  excess  or  intemperance;  drunk. 

2.  Noted  for  intemperance;  given  up  to  excess. 
*crap-Tj-lent'-3,l,  adj.  [Eng.  crapulent;  - al .] 

Caused  by  intemperance. 

“  The  aforesaid  crapulentall  hurts.” —  Venner:  Via  Recta, 
p.  46. 

crap'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  crap{e) ;  -?/.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  crape. 

*crare,  *crayer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  craier .)  [Cray.]  A 
kind  of  coasting  vessel,  now  disused. 

“  .  .  .  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbor  in?” 

Shakesp.:  Cyrnb.,  iv.  2. 

*cra§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  krasa;  Dan.  krase .] 

1.  Trans. :  To  break  to  pieces. 

“Thus  was  yourecroune  eras  id.” — Depos.  of  Richard  II., 
p.  6. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  broken  to  pieces. 

“  The  cablys  crasen.” — Hartshorne:  Metr.  Taints,  p.  128. 

crash,  *crasche,  *craschyn,  *crasshe,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Sw.  krasa;  Dan.  krase.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  to  pieces. 

2.  To  dash  together  violently,  so  as  to  cause  a  loud 
noise. 

“  He  shak’t  his  head,  and  crasht  his  teeth  for  ire, 

His  lips  breath’d  wrath,  eyes  sparkled  shining  fire.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  vii.,  s.  42. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  loud  dashing  or  crashing  noise,  as 
of  many  things  falling  or  breaking  at  once. 

“ .  .  .  and  Boon  roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing 
in  every  part  of  the  city.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence. 

"  That  crash’d  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 
Hound  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell.” 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvii. 
crash  (1) ,  s.  [Crash,  v.) 

1.  Lit. :  A  loud  sudden  noise,  as  of  many  things 
broken  at  the  same  time. 

“Moralizing  sat  I  by  the  hazard-table:  I  looked  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  riches,  the  decay  of  beauty,  and  the 
crash  of  worlds,  with  as  much  contempt  as  ever  Plato 
did.” — Pope. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  failure  or  bankruptcy  of  a  large  business 
undertaking. 

*(2)  An  entertainment. 

“  The  blades  that  want  cash, 

Have  credit  for  crash, 

They’l  have  sack  whatever  it  cost  urn.” 

Wit’s  Recreation,  1654.  ( Nares .) 

crash  (2),  s.  [Lat.  crassus= thick ;  Fr.  Crosse.] 
Fabric:  A  heavy,  coarse,  plain,  or  twilled  linen 
toweling  or  packing  cloth. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^i  t.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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craterous 


crashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cbash,  v.] 
crashed-sugar,  s.  [Crushed-sugar.] 
crash'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cbash,  v-1 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.)  ' 

C.  -4s  subst.:  A  loud  noise,  as  of  many  things 
broken  at  one  time ;  a  crash. 

Cra’-SlS,  s.  [Gr.  krasis=a.  mixing,  from  kerannymi 
=to  mix.] 

1.  Med.:  The  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  any 
kind,  especially  of  the  blood ;  temperature,  consti¬ 
tution. 

“A  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  lust,  and 
anger;  as  these  inclinations  are  founded  in  a  peculiar 
erasis  and  constitution  of  the  blood  and  spirits.” — South. 

2.  Gram. :  The  contracting  of  two  vowels  into  one 
long  vowel  or  a  diphthong ;  syneeresis. 

Cras’-pe-da,  s.  [Gr.  kraspeda,  pi.  of  kraspedon— 
the  edge,  border,  or  margin  of  anything.] 

ZoOl. :  Long,  puckered,  and  convoluted  cords, 
charged  with  thread  cells,  bordering  the  margin  of 
the  mesentery  in  many  sea-anemones. 

cras-ped-0-9eph’-al-uS,  s.  [Greek  kraspedon 
(Ceaspeda),  and  kephale=the  head.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Serpents,  family  Crotalidse  (Rat¬ 
tlesnakes).  In  place  of  the  rattle  of  the  typical 
Crotalus  there  is  only  a  spine.  Craspedocephalus 
lanceolatus  is  a  very  venomous  snake,  infesting  the 
cane-fields  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  sometimes  six 
to  seven  feet  long.  (Dallas.) 

cras-pe-d5'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Ceaspedote.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Naked-eyed  Medusae, 
cras'-pe-dote,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kraspedoo  =  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  border,  to  edge.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Naked¬ 
eyed  Medusae. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  animal  belonging  to  the  Naked¬ 
eyed  Medusae. 

crass,  a.  [Lat.  crassus= thick,  dense.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  material  things:  Thick,  coarse ;  not  thin  or 
fine. 

“  .  .  .  a  crass  and  fumid  exhalation,  caused  from  the 
combat  of  the  sulphur  of  iron  with  the  acid  and  nitrous 
spirits  of  aquafortis.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things,  as  the  intellect,  <&c. :  Dull, 
stupid,  obtuse,  gross,  not  refined. 

"...  more  crass  or  corporeal  cogitations,  .  .  .” 
—Cudworth:  Immutable  Morality,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Bot. :  Thicker  than  what  is  usual  in  similar 
cases.  The  normal  state  of  leaves  is  to  be  papery, 
that  of  cotyledons  is  to  be  of  thicker  and  more 
fleshy  texture:  the  latter  may  be  called  crass. 
(Bindley.) 

cras'-s&-ment,  *crassiment,  s.  [Lat.  crassa- 
mentum,  from  crassws= th  ick.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thickness,  coarseness. 

"...  all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  are 
made  of  the  same  crassiment  of  seed,  may  be  here  in¬ 
cluded.” — Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  179. 

2.  Med.:  [Ceassamentuh,] 
cras-sa-men'-tum,  s.  [Lat.=the  sediment  of  a 

liquid,  the  dregs,  the  lees.] 

Anat. :  The  thicker  part  of  the  blood,  a  red  mass 
of  corpuscles  cemented  together  by  fibrine  so  as  to 
form  a  red  consistent  mass. 

“When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  allowed  to  rest, 
it  speedily  separates  into  a  solid  portion,  the  crassamen- 
tum,  or  clot,  and  a  fluid  portion,  the  serum.” — Todd  d- 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  37. 

cras-su-tel’-lu-  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crassus  = 
thick.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Cyprinidse. 
The  shell  is  solid,  ventricose,  attenuated  behind, 
smooth  or  concentrically  furrowed,  the  pallial  line 
simple,  the  hinge  teeth  1  or  2,  the  lateral  teeth  0  or 
1,  the  adductor  impressions  deep  and  rounded,  the 
animal  with  the  mantle  lobes  united  only  by  the 
branchial  septum.  Thirty-four  recent  species  are 
known  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Brazil, 
&c. ;  sixty-four  fossil  species  have  been  found,  the 
latter  from  the  Neocomian  onward.  ( Woodward,  ed. 
Tate.) 

cras'-sl-ment,  s.  [Ceassament.] 
’cras’-si-tude,  s.  [Lat.  crassitudo,  from  crassus 
=thick,  coarse.] 

1.  Of  solids:  Thickness,  grossness,  coarseness. 

“  they  must  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper 
or  parchment;  for,  if  they  have  a  greater  crassitude,  they 
will  alter  in  their  own  body  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

‘  2.  Of  liquids:  Density. 

“The  Dead  Sea.  which  vomiteth  up  bitumen,  is  of  that 
crassitude,  as  living  bodies,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
cast  into  it,  have  been  borne  up,  and  not  sunk.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 


♦crass'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cross ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  crass,  gross,  or  coarse ;  grossness, 
coarseness,  obtuseness. 

“  The  ethereal  body  contracts  crossness  and  impurity  by 
the  same  degrees  as  the  immaterial  faculties  abate  in  their 
exercise.” — O lanville:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  118. 

cras'-SUl-U,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cmssns=thick. 
So  named  from  the  thickness  of  the  fleshy  leaves 
and  stems.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Crassulaceee  and  tribe  Crassuleae. 
Calyx  five-parted,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla ; 
petals  five,  stellate,  spreading ;  stamens  five,  with 
awl-shaped  filaments ;  five  short  ovate  scales  pres¬ 
ent  ;  carpels,  five,  many-seeded.  The  species,  which 
are  fifty  or  more,  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  leaves  of  Crassula  tetragona, 
boiled  in  milk,  are  used  in  South  Africa  as  a  remedy 
for  dysentery. 

cras-su-la'-^e-se,  S.pl.  [Modern  Lat.  crassul  (a), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  House-leeks.  An  order  of  hypogynous  ex¬ 
ogens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of  succulent 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and 
no  stipules,  flowers  usually  in  sessile,  often  unilat¬ 
eral  cymes  Sepals  3  to  20,  more  or  less  united  at 
the  base,  petals  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx 
distinct  or  united  into  a  monopetalous  corolla ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as 
many;  a  hypogynous  ovule  at  the  base  of  each 
carpel.  Fruct  of  several  follicles,  opening  by  the 
suture,  or  a  several-celled  capsule  opening  at  the 
back.  Seeds  variable  in  number.  Lindley  esti¬ 
mated  the  known  species  at  450. 

cras-su'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Lat.  crassul(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  A  tribe  of  Crassulace®. 

♦cras-tln-a'-tion,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  crasti- 
nus  =  belonging  to  to-morrow ;  cms=to-morrow.] 
Procrastination,  delay. 

*cras'-tIn-0,  s.  [Lat.  crastinus.'i 

Law :  To-morrow,  the  morrow ;  a  term  used  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  return-day  of  writs. 

crg.-t£eg'-In,  s.  [Class.  Lat.  cratceg(us) ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  the  fresh-branch  bark  of  the  White-thorn, 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

crgi-tse'-gus,  s.  [Lat.  cratcegus, cratcegon;  Gr. 
krataigos,  krataigon  =  a  kind  of  flowering  thorn, 
Crataegus  azarolla,  or  Pyrus  terminalis  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pomace®.  Calyx 
segments  short  and  acute,  petals  large  and  round¬ 
ish,  styles  1  to  5,  fruit  oval  or  round,  concealing  the 
upper  end  of  the  cells,  which  are  long.  It  differs 
from  the  genus  Pyrus  in  containing  a  variable 
number  of  stones,  and  from  the  medlar  by  having 
the  fruit  closed.  The  genus  contains  about  eighty 
well-marked  species  and  varieties,  occurring  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Cratcegus 
Oxyacantha  is  the  Hawthorn,  or  May.  It  is  a 
European  thorn.  [Hawthorn.]  The  Oriental 
species  have  heavy  leaves,  large  fragrant  flowers, 
and  large,  succulent,  somewhat  angular  fruit ;  those 
of  America  are  often  very  spinous.  Finally,  some 
species  of  the  genus— viz.,  C.  mexicana  and  C.pyra- 
cantha—1- are  evergreens. 

crj-L-tae’-vg.,  s.  [Named  after  Cratwvus,  a  Greek 
botanist  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates — i.  e ., 
about  430  B.  C.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  order  Cap- 
paridaceee,  tribe  Cappareee.  Leaves  trifoliate, 
flowers  in  cymes,  sepals  four,  petals  four,  unguicu- 
late ;  stamens  8  to  28 ;  berry  stalked,  between  oval 
and  globose ;  within  pulpy.  Cratceva  gynandra  is 
the  Garlic  Pear  of  Jamaica.  The  root  blisters  like 
cantharides.  C.  Tapia  is  the  Tapia,  or  Common 
Garlic  Pear,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America ; 
the  bark.is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  the  bruised  leaves 
are  used  in  Brazil  against  inflammation.  C.  excelsa, 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  furnishes  planks  four  feet 
wide.  The  juicy  berries  of  C.  nurvala  are  agreea¬ 
ble.  (Lindley.) 

♦cratayn,  s.  [A  corruption  of  craven  (q.  v.).]  A 
craven,  a  coward.  [Ceawdown.] 

“  .  .  .  lest  craythayn  he  were.” 

Sir  Gawaine,  1,774. 

*crat9h,*cracche,  *cratche,  *crecche,  creke,  s. 
[Fr.  crbche—a.  manger,  a  crib,  from  O.  Sax.  krib 
bia=a.  crib.]  [Cbib.] 

1.  A  manger,  a  crib. 

“  She  wrapte  Crist  with  clothis,  and  putte  him  in  the 
cratche.” — Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  317. 

2.  An  inclosure. 

“  Potters  dwellynge  in  plaunfcyngis  and  in  cratchis." — * 
Wycliffe:  1  Paralip.,  iv.  23. 

3.  A  hut,  a  cottage. 

“  He  .  .  .  halt  a  wenche  in  cracche.’’ — Polit.  Sonas, 
p.  327. 


♦cratch,  *cratche,  V.  t.  [O.  H.  Ger.  chrazzOn; 
M.  H.  Ger.  kratzen .]  [Sceatch.]  To  scratch.  ^ 

“  Tof ore  thi  souereyn  cratche  ne  picke  thee  nought.  — 
Babees  Book,  p.  27. 

cratch-cradle,  s.  A  child’s  game,  the  same  as 
Cat’s  ceadle  (q.  v.). 
crat§h’-e§,  s.  [Cbatch,  s.] 

Farriery :  A  putrid  swelling  on  the  pastern,  the 
fetlock,  or  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

♦cratjh'-mg,  pr.par.  &  s.  [Cbatch,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  scratching, 
crate,  s.  [Lat.  crates= a  hurdle.] 

1.  A  large  wicker  hamper  with  wooden  supports, 
in  which  crockery-ware  is  packed  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  Crates  among  the  Romans  corresponded  to 
the  English  hurdles.  They  were  of  wickerwork, 
and  were  used  for  screens,  for  leveling  ground  after 
rough-raking  ( rostrum ) ,'  also  for  drying  fruit. 

2.  An  iron  cage  used  in  crematories  for  conveying 
a  corpse  into  the  consuming  furnace. 

“  No  one  else  was  admitted  to  the  room  where  the 
preparations  were  made  or  to  see  the  doors  of  the  furnace 
open  to  receive  the  heavy  iron  crate  which  served  as  a 
carrier  from  the  cooling  room  outside  to  the  flames 
within.” — Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  21,  1893. 

cra'-ter,  s.  [Lat.  crater ;  Gr.  krater=a  mixing 
vessel  .  .  .  a  large  bowl  .  .  .  any  cup-shaped, 

hollow  .  .  .  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.] 

1.  Class.  Archceol. :  A  large  bowl.  ( Etym .) 

“It  was  decreed  that  with  the  sum  thus  obtained  a 
golden  crater  should  be  dedicated  to.  Apollo.” — Lewis: 
Ear.  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  74,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305. 

2.  Geol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  The  basin-like,  circular 
opening,  generally  at  the  apex  of  a  volcanic  cone, 
from  which  the  eruption  takes  place.  It  is  formed 
in  the  following  way :  A  chasm  or  fissure  opens  in 
the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and 
other  gases  are  evolved.  Shattered  lava,  fragments 
of  broken  stone, 
sand,  &c.,  follow; 
and,  falling  in 
heaps,  lay  the  basis 
of  what,  by  the 
continuance  of  the 
same  process,  will 
ultimately  become 
a  volcanic  cone. 

The  movement  up¬ 
ward  of  steam  and 
other  gases  keeps 
open  a  passage 
from  beneath  to 
the  apex  of  the 
cone.  This  passage 
is  the  crater.  The 
efflux  of  lava  may 
ultimately  consoli¬ 
date  it,  or  it  may  Crater, 

produce  the  con¬ 
trary  effect  and  break  it  down.  There  may  be  many 
cones  and  many  craters,  or  one  large  volcano,  and 
escape  of  gases  may  be  by  long  fissures  instead  of 
by  cup-shaped  craters.  ( Lyell ,  &c.) 

3.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  In.  the  same  sense  as  1.  There  are  apparent 
craters  in  the  moon,  and  much  larger  than  those  in 
the  earth,  being  sometimes  as  much  as  100  miles 
across. 

(2)  A  constellation,  called  in  English  the  Cup,  one 
of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations. 

4.  Electricity :  The  depression  that  forms  in  the 
positive  carbon  of  a  voltaic  arc. 

*1T  Elevation  crater  theory  : 

Geol. :  A  theory  which  explained  the  rise  of  vol¬ 
canic  cones  with  their  craters  by  supposing  that  the 
concentric  beds  of  scoriae,  &c.,  now  forming  the  cone 
were  originally  horizontal,  but  were  upheaved  to 
their  present  position  by  subterranean  force.  It 
was  held  by  V on  Buch,  Elie  de  Beaumont, and  others  ; 
but  is  now  generally  abandoned,  the  rival  theory  of 
Lyell  and  others  being  that  the  beds  in  question 
have  been  formed  by  the  descentof  materials  ejected 
into  the  air  by  successive  eruptions,  and  arranging 
themselves  at  or  about  the  angle  at  which  we  now 
find  them  as  they  fell. 

cra-ter’-u,  s.  [Lat. =a  vessel  in  which  wine  was 
mixed  with  water,  a  bowl.] 

Bot. :  The  cup-shaped  receptacles  of  certain  fun- 
gals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cra-ter'-I-form,  a.  [Latin  cratera  (q.  v.),  and 
forma=ioxm,  shape.] 

1.  Geol.,  die.:  Shaped  like  a  cup  or  a  volcanic 
crater.  (Used  of  mountains,  hills,  &c.) 

“Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  ‘Volcanic  Islands,’  has  described 
several  crateriform  hills  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
.  .  .” — Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Bot.:  Globe-shaped,  concave,  hemispherical,  a 
little  contracted  at  the  hase. 

cra'-ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  crater;  -ows.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  containing,  or  resembling  a  crater. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu^kw!. 


cratoxylon 

crat-ox'-y-lon,  s.  [Gr.  kratos=strength,  and 
scy  Ion— hrowood,  timber.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  order 
Hypericaceee,  tribe  Elodeae.  The  capsule  is  three- 
celled,  with  winged  seeds.  The  species  are  bushes 
or  small  trees,  with  opposite  leaves.  Cratoxylon 
Hornschuchii,  which  grows  in  Java,  is  slightly  as¬ 
tringent  and  diuretic. 

fcraunch,  cranch,  v.  t.  [An  onomatopoetic 
word,  the  same  as  crunch,  scraunch,  and  scrunch 
(q.  v.).]  To  crush  or  crunch  with  teeth. 

“  She  would  craunch  the  wings  of  a  lark,  bones  and  all, 
between  her  teeth.” — Swift. 

craunch,  cranch,  s.  [Cranch,  v.]  A  crush,  the 
act  of  crushing. 

“Myne  grunyie  knoityd  with  ane  cranch  against  thilke 
lofte.” — Hogg:  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  42. 

fcraunch’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Craunch.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  <Sb  particip.  adj .:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  crunching  or  crushing 
with  the  teeth. 

cra'-vat,  crabat,  s.  [Fr.  cravate=(  1)  a  Croat, 
Croatian,  (2)  a  cravat.  So  called  because  it  was 
first  introduced  into  France  in  1636  by  the  Groatians 
orCravates.]  An  article  of  dress  of  silk,  muslin, 
&c.,  worn  about  the  neck ;  a  neckcloth. 

“Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morning  to  stand 
round  their  master,  to  chat  with  him  while  his  wig  was 
combed  and  his  oravat  tied.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

*cra-vat',  v.  i.  [Cravat,  s.]  To  put  on  or  wear 
a  cravat. 

“I  coated  and  cravatted.” — Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  xxxiii. 
(.Davies.) 

tcrg,-vat'-ted,  a.  [Eng.  cravat;  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
cravat. 

“The  young  man  faultlessly  appointed,  handsomely 
cravatted.” — Thackeray. 

crave,  *cravyn,  *crawyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  era - 
flan;  Icel.  href  fa;  Sw.  krdfra;  Dan.  kreeve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  submissively ; 
to  entreat. 

“Your  present  aid  this  godlike  stranger  craves." 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii.  27. 

2.  To  long  for;  to  desire  in  order  to  satisfy  a  pas¬ 
sion  or  appetite. 

3.  To  demand,  to  call  for,  to  require. 

“ Then  Torquil  spoke:  ‘ The  time  craves  speed  !’” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  10. 

4.  To  dun  a  debtor.  (.Scotch.) 

*5.  To  persecute,  to  trouble. 

“  Noght  the  proude  sal  crave  me.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxviii.  122. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  and  submissively ;  to  entreat, 
to  desire. 

“  The  appell-nt  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness. 

And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

Followed  by  for  .  efore  the  thing  asked  for. 

“  Once  one  may  crave  for  love.” — Suckling. 

2.  To  feel  an  insatiabl  longing  for  anything. 

'  .  .  .  a  craving  appetite,  .  .  Arbuthnot :  On 

Aliments, 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  crave  and  to  beg , 
see  Beg. 

cra'-ven,  *cravant,  *cravaunde,  s.  &  a.  [O. 

Fr.  cravantS,  acravantS,  pa.  par.  of  cravanter,  ere - 
vanter:  *Lat.  crepanto— to  break,  to  overthrow. 
(Nicol.)  The  word  is  really  cravand,  pr.  par.  of  the 
verb  to  crave  (q.  v.),  and  is  a  sort  of  translation  or 
accommodation  of  the  O.  Fr.  creant;  Mid.  Eng. 
creant,  creaunt.  (Skeat.)  ]  [Recreant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Properly,  one  who  in  battle  yielded  himself  to 
his  adversary  like  a  coward,  without  resisting  as  a 
man ;  hence,  generally,  a  coward,  a  recreant,  a 
mean,  spiritless  fellow.  [Battle,  B.  1.] 

“I  vow’d,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 

To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven’s  leg.” 

Shakesp .:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  L 

*2.  Applied  to  a  beaten  game-cock. 

“No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven." 

Shakesp.:  Tam.  of  Shrew,  ii.  L 

B.  As  adj.  -•  Cowardly,  fainthearted,  despicable. 

“  .  .  .  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset.” 

— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

If  To  cry  craven:  To  give  in,  to  fail. 

“When  all  human  means  cry  craven."— Fuller:  Ch.  Hist., 
H.  vi.  83. 

♦cra'-ven,  v.  t.  [Craven,  s.]  To  make  craven, 
recreant,  cowardly,  or  dispirited, 

“That  cravens  my  weak  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
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*cra’-vened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Craven,  v .] 

*cra  -v^n-ing,  pr.par.  &  s.  [Craven,  v.J 
A.  &  B.  Aspr .  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  craven  or  cow¬ 
ardly  . 

*cra’-ver,  *cravere,  s.  [Eng.  crav(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  craves ;  an  importunate  asker. 

“A  Craver  my  Father, 

A  Maunder  my  Mother.” 

The  Jovial  Crew  (Bagford  Ballads),  1.  11. 
*2.  A  persecutor. 

“Meke  the  cravere  so  he  salle.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  lxxi.  4. 

cra-vlng,  *crawynge,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [Crave.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  asking  for  earnestly  and  submis¬ 
sively. 

2.  The  act  of  dunning  a  debtor. 

“  He  strives  to  pay  what  he  is  due. 

Without  repeated  craving.” 

W.  Ingram:  Poems,  p.  75. 

3.  A  strong  or  vehement  desire  for  anything;  a 
heartfelt  longing. 

“  The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  Persecution,  annoyance. 

“  Fra  craving  of  men  me  bie  thou.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxviii.  134. 
fcra'-ving-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  craving ;  -ly.]  In  a 
craving  or  earnest  manner ;  earnestly. 

cra  -vlng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  craving;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  craving. 

craw  (1),  *crawe,  s.  [Dut.  fcro=the  crop,  kraag 
=the  neck;  Sw  krafva=  the  craw,  the  crop;  akin 
to  crag  or  craig  (q.  v.)=the  neck.] 

1.  Tile  crop  or  first  stomach  of  fowls. 

“  Crawe  or  crowpe  of  a  byrde,  or  other  fowlys.  Gabus, 
vesicula.” — Prompt  Parv. 
f2.  The  stomach  generally. 

"  .  .  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or 
craw,  or  at  least  into  a  kind  of  ante-stomach,  .  .  — 

Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

|3.  The  comb  or  wattles  of  fowls, 
craw  (2),  s.  [Crow,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  crowing. 

“  No  more  the  morning  cock,  with  rousing  craw, 
Awakens  Gib  to  toil  ere  daylight  daw.” 

Train:  Mountain  Muse,  p.  96. 

2.  A  crow,  a  rook. 

3.  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

If  Yellow  Craw;  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  (Lyte.) 
craw-croops,  s.  pi.  Crowberries. 

“  And  what  pray  will  you  dine  on  1 
Rob.  Craw-croops,  hips, 

Blackberries,  slaes,  rough  brambles  frae  the  rock.” 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  74. 

craw-flower,  s.  8  cilia  nutans  (f),  (Tannahill.) 
craw-foot,  s.  [Croweoot.]  (Scotch.)  (Used 
specially  of  Ranunculus  acris  and  R.  repens.) 

“  I  wrought  it  eerthestreen  upo’  the  plain, 

A  garlan’  o’  braw  spinks  and  crawfeet  made.” 

Macaulay:  Poems,  p.  120. 

craws-court,  s.  A  court  of  judgment  held  by 
crows. 

“  The  crows  generally  appear  in  pairs,  even  during 
winter,  except  when  attracted  to  a  spot  in  search  of  food, 
or  when  they  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  what  is 
called  the  craw’s  court.” — Edmonstone Zetland,  ii.  234. 
craw-siller,  s.  Mica. 

“Mica-slate  is  the  most  common  rock  of  the  primitive 
class  in  Zetland.  It  is  composed  of  quartz  and  mica:  the 
last  ingredient  is  termed  by  the  natives  craw-siller.’’— 
Agr.  Surv.  Shetland,  p.  121. 
craw-taes,  s.  pi.  [Scotch  faes=Eng.  toes,] 

1.  Crowfoot — (1)  Ranunculus  acris  (Scotch) ,  (2)  R, 
repens  ( Scotch ) ,  (3)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

“  Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and  grass, 
lands  are,  crow-foot  or  crow-toe,  ranunculus  acris,”  &c.— 
Wilson:  Renfrewshire,  p.  136. 

2.  A  metaphorical  term  for  the  wrinkles  or  puck- 
erings  of  the  skin  about  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  in 
persons  who  are  advanced  in  life,  or  have  been  in 
declining  health.  [Crow’s-feet.] 

3.  Caltrops,  an  instrument  made  with  three  spikes, 
for  wounding  the  feet  of  horses. 

“  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Heavysterne  from  the  Low 
Countries  had  sustained  much  injury  by  sitting  down 
suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three  ancient  calthrops,  or 
craw-taes,  which  had  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  bog  near 
Bannockburn,  and  which,  dispersed  by  Robert  Bruce  to 
lacerate  the  feet  of  the  English  chargers,  came  thus  in 
process  of  time  to  endanger  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned 
professor  of  Utrecht.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iii. 


Crawfish. 
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♦craw-thumper,  s.  One  who  beats  the  breast? 
a  name  given  to  the  Romanists  from  their  doing  so 
at  confession. 

“We  are  no  craw-thumpers,  no  devotees.” — Wolcot:  P. 
Pindar,  p.  138.  (Davies.) 

craw  (1),  v.  i.  [Crow,  v.J  To  crow,  to  crow  like 
a  cock. 

“  Mony  a  gudewife’s  been  wondering  what  for  the  red 
cock  didna  craw  her  up  in  the  morning.” — Scott:  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  xxi. 

*craw  (2),  *crawe,  v.  [Crave.]  To  crave,  to 
bog. 

“The  petitioner  humbillie  crawls  that  the  Kingis  Ma- 
jestie.  .  .  .  Ane  gracious  answer  the  petitioner  hum- 
blie  crawis.” — Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  487. 

craw'-ber-  r^,  s.  [Crowberrt.]  (1)  Empetrum 

nigrum,  (2)  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos. 

craw-crboks,  s.  [Scotch  craw,  and  Eng.  crooks .] 

Empetrum  nigrum. 

IT  Corrupted  in  the  north  of  Scotland  into  craw- 
croops  (q.  v.). 

*craw-doun,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Mid,  Eng. 
creant  (q.  v.).]  A  coward,  a  dastard,  a  craven. 

“  Becum  thou  cowart  crawdoun  recriand. 

And  by  consent  cry  cok,  thy  dede  is  dicht.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  356,  29. 

craw'-flsh,  cray'-flsh,  *craifish,  *crevish, 
*krevys,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  6crevisse .] 

Zodl.  dt  Ord.  Lang. :  A  decapod  long-tailed  Crus¬ 
tacean,  Astacus 
fluviatilis.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same 
family  as  the 
Lobster.  It  is 
found  in  sluggish 
streams,  and  is 
somewhat  used 
for  food. 

‘‘Those  that  cast 
their  shell  are  the 
lobster,  the  crab, 
the  crawfish,  the 
hodmandod  or  dod- 
man,  and  the  tor¬ 
toise.”—  Bacon. 

“  Let  me  to  crack 
live  crawfish  rec¬ 
ommend.” — Pope. 

“  The  common  crawfish,  and  the  large  sea  crawfish,  both 
produce  the  stones  called  crab’s  eyes.” — Hill. 

craw'-flsh,  v.  i.  To  retract  some  hasty  or  ill- 
advised  assertion  or  action.  [See  Crab,  v.] 

crawl,  *crall,  *crawle,  v.  i.  [Icel.  krafla= to 

£aw ;  Sw.  krajia= to  grope,  krala= to  crawl,  to  creep ; 
'an.  kravle.  (Skeat.)'] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  creep,  to  move  with  a  slow  motion  along  the 
ground,  as  a  worm. 

“  Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  oraXl, 

And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  22. 

2.  To  grow  slowly,  as  a  creeper. 

“I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 

That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill." 

Milton:  Comus,  295. 

3.  To  move  about  slowly,  with  an  idea  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl’d  beneath  my  eyes.’ 

Byron.  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

4.  To  move  or  advance  with  secrecy  on  hands  and 
feet,  to  scale. 

“.  .  .  secretly  crawling  up  the  battered  walls  of  th» 
fort,  .  .  .” — Knolles. 

5.  To  move  about  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  as 
one  recovering  from  illness 

“  I  sank,  nor  step  could  crawl." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  creep,  to  advance  slowly  and  slyly;  to  in¬ 
sinuate  one’s  self 

“  Hath  crawl’d  into  the  favor  of  the  king.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  move  about,  to  circulate,  hated  or  despised. 
“  Reflect  upon  that  litter  of  absurd  opinions  that  crawl 
about  the  world,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason.” — South. 

3  To  have  a  sensation  as  though  insects  were 
creeping  over  the  flesh. 

♦4.  To  growl,  to  rumble. 

“  My  guts  they  gawle,  crawle,  and  all  my  belly  rum. 
bleth.” — Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  ii.  L 
crawl  (l),s.  [Crawl,  v.]  The  act  of  crawling  • 
a  slow,  creeping  movement. 

crawl  (2),  s.  [Dut.  kraal=  an  inclosure.]  A  pen 
of  stakes  and  hurdles  on  the  sea-side  for  fish, 
[Kraal.] 


b6xl,  b<S?;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b$l,  d?L 
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cr&wl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  crawl;  -er.] 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  crawls ;  a  creeper. 

“Unarm’d  of  wings  and  Bcaly  oare, 

Unhappy  crawler  on  the  land.” 

Lovelace:  Lucasta. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  crawling  cab.  (Slang.) 

2.  In  Australia :  A  crawler  is  an  assigned  convict 
who  runs  away  and  lives  how  he  can  by  labor  and 
petty  theft.  ( Danvin :  Voyage  round  the  World, 
ch.  xxi.,  January,  1836.) 

crawl'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cbawl,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Creeping  or  moving  slowly  on  or  close  to 
the  ground. 

2.  Fig. :  Flattering,  sneaking,  insinuating. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  creeping  or  moving 
slowly  on  or  close  to  the  ground ;  a  crawl. 

IT  A  crawling  cab: 

In  London :  A  cab  which,  in  place  of  remaining 
at  a  cab-stand,  crawls  or  goes  slowly  along  the 
streets  looking  for  fares. 

crawl  -lng-1^,  adv.  [En g.  crawling;  - ly .]  In  a 
crawling  manner ;  moving  slowly  along  the  ground. 

crax,  s.  [Gr.  krazo  —  to  croak,  to  scream,  to 
shriek.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Rasorial  Birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cracidse  (q.  v.).  Crax  alector  is 
the  Common  or  Crested  Curassow  of  Mexico  and 
Brazil.  [Cubassow.] 

cray,  craier,  cray'-er,  s.  [Old  Fr.  crater.] 
[Cbabe.]  A  kind  of  slow-sailing  coasting  vessel. 

“  A  miracle  it  was  to  see  them  grown 

To  ships,  and  barks,  with  gallies,  bulks,  and  crayes.” 

Harrington:  Ariost.,  xxxix.  st.  28. 
*cray'-f  er-y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 
Pulmonaria  officinalis.  (Grete.) 
cray-flsh,  s.  [Ckawfish.] 

1.  Zobl.,<&c.:  Astacus  fluviatilis. 

“The  cure  of  the  muriatic  and  ammoniac  saltness  re¬ 
quires  slimy  meats;  as  snails,  tortoises,  jellies,  and  cray¬ 
fishes.’’ — Floyer. 

|2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Doronicum  Pardalianches. 
cray’-fcn,  s.  [Fr.,  from  crate,'  Lat.  crefa=chalk.] 

1.  Fine  arts : 

(1)  A  colored  pencil  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of 
fine  pipe-clay  colored  with  a  pigment.  Black  cray¬ 
ons  are  colored  with  plumbago,  or  made  of  Italian 
black  chalk.  A  white  crayon  is  a  cylinder  of  chalk, 
common  in  Europe  and  America.  Bed  chalk  is 
found  in  France.  The  holder  is  a  porte-crayon. 
Crayons  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  France  in 
1422.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  ago  charcoal,  chalk, 
and  ocherous  earths  were  used.  (Knight.) 

“  Let  no  day  pass  over  you  without  drawing  a  line;  that 
is  to  say,  without  working,  without  giving  some  strokes 
of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon.” — Dryden:  Dufres. 

(2)  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  crayons. 

2.  Lithography :  A  composition  formed  as  a  pen¬ 
cil,  and  used  for  drawing  upon  lithographic  stones. 
It  is  of  a  soapy  nature,  consisting  of  soap,  wax, 
resins,  and  lamp-black,  melted,  and  sometimes 
burned,  together.  (Knight.) 

crayon-painting,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  drawing 
in  crayons. 

cray’-on,  v.  t.  [Cbayon,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  in  crayons. 

2.  Fig.:  To  sketch  out,  to  plan,  to  design. 

“And  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  read  the  king’s  speech 
at  the  opening  of  that  session  without  seeing  in  that 
speech  both  the  repeal  and  the  declaratory  act  very  suffi¬ 
ciently  crayoned  out.” — Burke:  On  American  Taxation. 

*cray-oned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceayon,  v.] 
*cray'-on-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceayon,  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  drawing  in  crayons, 
craze,  *crase,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  crash,  from 
Sw.  krasa—to  crackle.  [Cogn.  with  Fr.  <5 eraser . 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  break,  to  crush. 

“  Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch; 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud, 

God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

*2.  To  weaken,  to  break  down,  to  impair. 

“Till  length  of  years, 

And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs.” 

Milton:  Sams.  Agon. 

3.  To  crack  the  brain,  to  derange,  to  impair  the 
intellect  of. 

“I  lov’d  him,  friend, 

No  father  his  son  dearer,  true  to  tell  thee, 

That  grief  hath  craz’d  my  wits.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 


B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  be  broken. 

“Thecablys  crasen  and  begynne  to  ffolde.” 

Hartshorne:  Metr.  Tales,  p.  128. 

f2.  To  become  weakened  or  impaired. 

“  My  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze.” — Keats. 

craze-mill,  crazing-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding 
tin-ore. 

craze,  s.  [Ceaze,  v.] 

*1.  Madness,  insanity,  derangement  of  intellect. 

2.  A  mad  passion  or  longing  for  anything ;  a  mad 
fancy. 

“He  had  taken  up  a  craze  upon  the  danger  to  Europe 
from  the  advance  of  the  Turks.” — Quart.  Rev.,  April,  1865, 
p.  363. 

3.  A  popular  whim;  a  prevailing  fad;  as,  the 
chrysanthemum  craze. 

crazed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceaze,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Broken  down,  damaged. 

“Till  it  choke  up  some  channel  side  to  side, 

And  the  craz’d  banks  doth  down  before  it  cast.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  Deranged,  cracked. 

“  Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel, 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  29. 

*3.  Impaired,  weakened,  broken  down. 

“Her  erased  helth,  her  late  recourse  to  rest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  26. 

fera’-zed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crazed;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  crazed. 

“  The  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  so  like¬ 
wise  of  the  people  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present, 
is  to  imagine  that  any  thing  would  help  them.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity,  Preface. 

cra-zi-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crazy ;  - ly .]  In  a  crazy 
manner. 

“No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find, 

No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 

And  crazily,  and  wearily,  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  The  Last  of  the  Flock. 

cra'-zi-ness,  *crasinesse,  s.  [Eng.  crazy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crazy  or  deranged  in  in¬ 
tellect. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  weak,  poor,  or  broken 
down. 

"Touching  other  places,  she  may  be  said  to  hold  them 
as  one  should  do  a  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  nor  will  I  speak  now 
of  the  craziness  of  her  title  to  many  of  them.” — Howel: 
Vocal  Forest. 

cra'-zing,  s.  [Ceaze,  a.]  The  cracking  of  the 
glaze  upon  articles  of  pottery  or  porcelain. 

crazing-mill,  s.  A  crushing  mill. 

“The  tin-ore  passeth  to  the  crazing-mill,  which  ... 
bruiseth  it  to  a  fine  sand.” — Carew:  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

cra’-zy,  *craesie,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  craz(e );  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Broken  down,  damaged,  out  of  order,  weak,  not 
safe. 

“  Charon  !  receive  a  family  on  board, 

Itself  sufficient  for  thy  crazy  yawl.” 

Cowper:  Transl.  of  Greek  Verses ;  on  Niobe. 

*2.  Broken  down  in  body,  decrepit. 

“When  people  are  crazy,  and  in  disorder,  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  groan.” — L’ Estrange. 

3.  Weak,  feeble,  shattered. 

“Physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 

Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.” 

Dryden , 

4.  Broken-witted,  deranged. 

“  And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

tB.  As  subst. :  The  Buttercup  (genus  Ranunculus), 
the  Midland  rustics  holding  it  to  be  “  an  insane 
herb,”  and  believing  that  its  smell  produces  mad¬ 
ness.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

crazy-bone,  s.  The  extremity  of  the  radial  liga¬ 
ment  in  the  elbow,  a  blow  on  which  irritates  the 
nerve  and  causes  a  painful  tingling. 

crazy-headed,  a.  Deranged  in  intellect,  crazy. 

u  .  .  .  there  is  a  company  of  these  crazy-headed  cox¬ 
combs,  .  .  — Bunyart:  Tue  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*cra-Z3f-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [A  contemptuous  corrup¬ 
tion  of  craniologist  (q.  v.).]  A  craniologist. 

“The  crazyologists  would  have  found  out  a  bump  on 
his  head.” — Southey:  The  Doctor ,  ch.  xxxiv.  ( Davies .) 

crazy-quilt,  s.  A  patchwork  counterpane  or 
bedquilt. 

*cre-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  creabilis,  from  creo=  to 
create.]  Capable  of  being  created.  (Watts.) 


creach,  creagh,  s.  [Gael.  creac?i=plunder.]  An 
incursion  into  a  country  for  plunder;  what  is 
termed  on  the  Borders  a  raid. 

“A  creagh  and  its  consequences.” — Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  xv. 

creak,  *creke,  *kreke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  word  imi¬ 
tated  from  the  sound.  Comp.  O.  Fr.  criquer.] 
[Cback.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  continued  sharp,  grating  noise. 

“  And  the  branches  toBsed  and  troubled, 

Creaked,  and  groaned,  and  split  asunder.’ 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

*2.  To  utter  a  sharp,  grating  cry ;  to  croak. 

“He  cryeth  and  he  creketh.” 

Skelton:  Colin  Clout. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  grating  noise. 

“  Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

*2.  To  utter  in  a  creaking  voice. 

“  My  songe  is  bothe  trewe  and  pleyne, 

Althogh  I  cannot  creke  hit  so  in  veyne.” 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  and  Night,  118. 

creak,  *creake,  s.  [Ceeak,  v.]  A  protracted 
sharp,  grating  noise. 

U  To  cry  creak :  To  yield,  to  repent. 

“  I  now  cry  creake,  that  ere  I  scorned  love, 

Whose  might  is  more  than  other  gods  above.” 

Watson:  Passionate  Centurie,  1681.  ( Nares .) 

creak'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceeak,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  Making  a  protracted,  harsh,  grating 
noise. 

2.  Fig.:  Rough,  uncouth. 

“  Still  must  I  heari — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall?” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  harsh,  grating 
noise ;  a  creak. 

“Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door.” 

Longfellow:  The  Colden  Legend,  vi. 

cream  (1),  *crayme,  *creame,  *creme,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  cresme ;  Fr.  crbme,  from  Low  Lat.  crema.  Prob. 
allied  to  A.  S.  redm=cream  ;  I  cel.  rjdmi.  (Sfceat.)] 
[Chbism.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

“  Cream  is  matured  and  made  to  rise  speedily,  by  put¬ 
ting  in  cold  water,  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth  down  the 
whey.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  prepared  from  cream,  various 
fruits,  &c. 

*3.  A  cosmetic. 

“  In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creams 
To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Double  Transformation. 

*4.  Consecrated  oil,  chrism. 

“  Ich  signithe  with  signe  of  croys, 

And  with  the  creme  of  heli  confermi.” 

Shoreham,  p.  16. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  best  part  of  anything;  the  choicest  bit; 
the  essence  or  quintessence. 

“In  an  instant  all  the  leads  of  the  courts  and  entries 
were  thronged  with  men  and  maid-servants  of  the  duke’s, 
who  cried  aloud,  Welcome,  Oh  flower  and  cream  of  knights- 
errant.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  finest  liquors. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Dairy  Produce:  The  most  oily  part  of  milk.  It 
is  specifically  lighter  than  the  other  constituents, 
and  therefore  rises  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  skimmed  to  be  used  as  an  adjunct  in  making 
tea  and  coffee  palatable,  to  be  eaten  with  various 
fruits  (such  as  strawberries),  or  for  other  purposes. 
If  a  saturated  solution  of  white  sugar  be  boiled  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  cream  added  before  it  cools, 
the  cream,  if  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  will  keep 
fresh  for  some  weeks. 

2.  Chem. :  [Cream,  of  Tartar.] 

3.  Masonry ,  c&c. :  [Cream,  of  Lime.] 

IT  (i)  Cream  of  Lime:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“Adjacent  to  these  reservoirs  are  others  containing 
pure  slaked  lime — the  so-called  cream  of  lime.”— Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d.  ed. ),  ch.  xl.,  p.  341. 

(2)  Cream  of  Tartar : 

Chem.  <&  Pharm. :  Hydrogen  potassium  tartarate, 
KHC4H4O6,  Potasses  Tartras  Acida.  A  salt  obtained 
from  the  crude  tartar,  or  argol,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  wine  casks  during  the  fermentation 
of  grape  juice.  It  is  a  gritty  white  powder  which 
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forms  small  rhombic  prisms,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  cru- 
Cible  it  evolves  inflammable  gas  and  the  odor  of 
burned  sugar,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  char- 
coal  and  potassium  carbonate.  In  small  doses  it  is 
a  refrigerant  and  diuretic  ;  in  large  doses  a  power¬ 
ful  hydragogue  purgative.  It  is  given,  mixed  with 
jalap,  as  a  purgative  in  cases  of  dropsy, and  is  used 
as  a  drink  in  febrile  affections. 

(3)  Cream  of  Tartar  Tree:  A  tree,  Adansonia 
Gregorii,  growing  in  the  north  of  Australia.  It  is 
called  also  the  Sour  Gourd. 

Cream-bowl,  s.  A  bowl  for  holding  cream. 

“Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set.” 

Milton:  V Allegro. 

cream-cake,  s.  A  cake  stuffed  with  custard  of 
eggs,  cream,  &c. 

cream- cheese,  s.  A  variety  of  cheese  made  of 
curds  prepared  from  new  milk,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cream  added.  The  curds  are  placed  in  a 
cloth  and  allowed  to  drain  without  the  application 
of  any  pressure. 

cream-color,  s. 

Bot. :  Ivory-white;  white  verging  to  yellow  with 
a  little  luster,  as  Convallaria  majalis. 

cream-colored,  a.  Of  a  color  resembling  that 
of  cream. 

cream-faced,  a.  With  a  pale  or  colorless  face ; 
cowardly. 

“Thou  cream-faced  lown, 

Where  got’st  thou  that  goose-look?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

cream-freezer,  s.  A  domestic  machine  in  which 
cream  is  stirred  in  a  vessel  plunged  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  usually  of  pounded  ice  and  salt. 

cream-fruit,  s.  A  fruit  found  at  Sierra  Leone, 
conjectured  to  belong  to  the  Apocynaceae.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  Roupellia  grata,  but  it  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  was  an  error.  The  real  plant  is  as 
yet  unidentified. 

cream-laid,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  laid  paper 
of  a  creamy  color. 

cream-nut,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Ber- 
tholletia  excelsa.  [Brazil-nut.]  ( Ogilvie .) 

cream  -  pan,  s.  The  same  as  Creaming-pan 
(q.  v.). 

cream-pot,  s.  A  small  jug  or  vessel  for  holding 
cream. 

cream-slice,  s.  A  wooden  knife  for  dividing 
and  serving  frozen  cream. 

cream-white,  a.  The  same  as  Cream-colored 
(q.  v.). 

cream-wove,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  woven 
paper  of  a  cream  color, 
cream  (2),  s.  Merchandise,  goods. 

cream-ware,  creme-ware,  s.  Goods  such  ao 
are  sold  at  stalls  or  booths. 

cream,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cream  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
fl.  Literally: 

1.  To  skim  off  the  cream  from  milk. 

2.  To  cover  or  top  with  cream. 

“  Creaming  the  fragrant  cups  with  a  rich  lavishness.” — 
Whitney:  Beal  Folks,  ch.  xvii. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  take  off  the  flower  or  quintessence 
of  anything. 

“  Such  a  man,  truly  wise,  creams  off  nature,  leaving  the 
sour  and  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap  up.” — 
Swift. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gather  cream  ;  to  receive  a  covering  or  coat¬ 
ing  ;  to  mantle. 

“  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.” 

Shakesp. :  Merch.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  use  cream. 

“He  sugared  and  creamed  and  drank.”—  Miss  Edgeworth: 
Helen,  ch.  xxxvi. 

creamed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cream,  v.] 
cream -er,  s.  [Eng.  cream  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  A  huck¬ 
ster,  a  peddler. 

cream'-er-jf  (1),  s.  [Eng.  cream;  -ery  = -ry.] 
A  dairy-farm ;  an  establishment  where  cream  is 
manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese. 

*cream'-er-y  (2),  *cream'-er-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  cream 
(2),  s. ;  -ery  =  -ry.]  Merchandise,  such  goods  as  are 
usually  sold  by  a  peddler. 

“  With  my  cramery  gif  ye  list  mail; 

Heir  I  haif  foly  hattis  to  sell.” 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  B.,  ii.  94. 

cream -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  creamy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  creamy. 


cream -Ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Cream,  u.] 
creaming-di3h,  s.  (See extract.) 

“  The  creaming-dishes  (so  I  call  the  vessels  in  which  the 
milk  is  passed  for  throwing  up  cream)  are  to  be  filled  with 
the  milk  as  soon  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  as  pos¬ 
sible.” — Anderson:  On  the  Dairy. 

creaming-pan,  s.  A  wide  shallow  pan  or  vessel 
used  in  dairies  for  the  milk  to  stand  in  till  the 
cream  rises  to  the  top. 

“A  better  practice  would  be,  to  have  the  milk  drawn 
from  each  cow  separately  put  into  the  creaming-pans,  as 
soon  as  it  is  milked,  without  being  ever  mixed.” — Ander- 
son :  On  the  Dairy. 

cream  y,  a.  [Eng.  cream;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  cream  ;  containing  cream. 

2.  Like  cream  ;  luscious,  unctuous. 

“In  such  cases  the  serum  is  opaque  and  nearly  as  white 
as  milk,  and  on  standing  a  short  time,  a  film  forms  on  the 
surface  like  cream.  On  the  addition  of  ether  the  creamy 
pellicle  is  dissolved,  and  the  serum  loses  its  opacity.” — 
Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  85. 

*3.  Soft,  flattering. 

“  Your  creamy  words  but  cozen.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

*cre'-ange,  *creaunce,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
credential  belief ;  Lat.  credo = to  believe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Faith,  belief. 

“This  maiden  taught  the  creaunce  unto  this  wife.” 

Ootver,  i.  185. 

2.  Credit,  borrowing,  surety. 

“  ...  by  creaunce  of  coyne.” — Depos.  of  Bich.  II.,  p.  4. 
II.  Falconry:  A  fine  small  line,  fastened  to  a 
hawk’s  leash  when  she  is  first  lured. 

*cre  -ange,  *creaunce,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  cre¬ 
amer.']  [Creance,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  borrow. 

“  This  marchaund  .  .  .  creaunced  hath  and  payed 

This  somme  of  gold.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,776. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  borrow. 

“  Now  goth  this  marchaund  and  bieth  and  creaunceth.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,713. 

*cre-an-ger,  *creaunser,  *creaunsour,  s.  [Fr. 

criancier.]  A  creditor. 

“Sylle  the  oyle  and  yields  to  thy  creaunser.” — Wy  cliff e: 
2  Kings  iv.  7. 

*creant,  a.  [Fr.  errant,  pr.  par.  of  crier;  Lat. 
cream,  pr.  par.  of  creo= to  create.]  Creating,  form¬ 
ing. 

“The  creant  word 
Which  thrilled  around  us.” 

Mrs.  Browning. 

crease  (1),  s.  [A  Celtic  word.  Cf.  Bret,  kriz— 
a  wrinkle  ;  Sw.  krus=a  curl,  krusa=to  curl;  Ger. 
fcraw.s= crisped,  curled,  krduseln=to  curl,  to  crisp.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  or  doubling 
anything. 

2.  A  slight  hollow  or  indentation. 

“ .  .  .  small  creases  or  furrows.” — Todd  <£•  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  410. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  creaser. 

2.  Cricket:  A  name  given  to  certain  lines  marked 
on  the  ground  at  each  wicket.  They  are  three  in 
number,  the  bowling-crease,  the  return-crease,  and 
the  popping-crease.  The  first  extends  in  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  play,  3  ft.  4  in. 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  stumps.  The  second 
is  a  short  line  drawn  at  an  angle  to  the  end  of  the 
bowling-crease.  The  bowler  in  delivering  his  ball 
must  have  one  foot  behind  the  bowling-crease,  and 
within  the  return-crease.  The  popping-crease  is  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  bowling-crease,  and  at  a 
distance  of  4  feet  from  it.  It  is  unlimited  in  length. 
The  batsman  cannot  move  out  of  the  space  between 
the  bowling  and  popping-creases  except  at  the  risk 
of  being  put  out. 

crease  (2),  s.  [Creese.] 

crease,  v.  t.  [Crease,  s.]  To  make  a  crease  or 
mark  in  by  doubling  or  folding. 

“  Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie 
Or  creas’d,  like  dog’s  ears,  in  a  folio.” 

Or  ay:  Long  Story. 

creased,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crease,  u.] 
creas'-er,  s.  [Eng.  creas(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  creases. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Leather-working:  A  tool  used  for  making  single 
or  double  lines  on  leather,  to  form  guides  or  creases 
to  sew  by.  They  are  also  used  for  lining  leather,  to 
give  it  a  finished  appearance. 

2.  Iron-working :  A  tool  used  by  sheet-iron  work¬ 
ers  for  rounding  small  beads  and_  tubes.  Its  shank 
has  a  tang  by  which  it  is  secured  in  a  square  socket 


of  the  work-bench.  Top  and  bottom  creasing  tools, 
of  any  suitable  size  and  pattern,  may  be  set  in  the 
jaws  of  a  creasing-swage,  the  lower  end  of  whose 
frame  has  a  tang  to  set  in  the  work -bench,  while 
the  upper  hinged  portion  carries  the  top  tool  and  is 
struck  by  a  hammer. 

3.  Book-binding :  A  tool  for  making  the  band- 
impression  distinct  on  the  back. 

4.  Sewing-machine:  An  attachment  which  makes 
a  mark  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  work  in  hand,  to 
indicate  the  place  for  the  next  seam  or  tuck. 

creas  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Crease,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  a  crease  or 
mark  in  anything  by  folding  or  doubling ;  a  crease. 

“It  is  rather  a  mass,  with  longitudinal  parallel 
streaks,  many  of  which  are  creas.ngs.” — Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  69. 

2.  Building :  A  layer  of  tiles  forming  a  corona 
for  a  wall. 

creasing-hammer,  s.  A  narrow  rounded-edge 
hammer,  used  for  making  grooves  in  sheet  metal, 
creasing-tool,  s.  A  creaser  (q.  v.). 
cre’-as-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  creas(ote),  and  Lat. 
ol(eum)  —  oil.] 

Chem. :  Creosol,  CsHipC^.  A  diatomic  phenol, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiacum,  also 
from  creasote.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily,  refractive, 
odorous  liquid,  with  a  pungent  taste.  Its  density 
is  1'037,  boiling  at  203°.  It  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame. 

ere  -a-sote,  cre'-o-sote,  fkre'-a-sdte,  s.  [Fr. 

criosote ;  Gr.  7creas=flesh,  and  sozo= to  save.  _  So 
named  because  of  its  ability  to  preserve  animal 
substances  from  decay.] 

1.  Comm. :  An  impure  creasol,  mixed  with  phenol. 
Wood  creasote  has  powerful  antiseptic  power. 
Wood  smoke  contains  this  substance,  hence  its 
power  of  preserving  meat.  Creasote  is  used  to 
relieve  toothache,  but  often  injures  the  neighboring 
teeth. 

2.  Phar.:  Creasotum  is  obtained  by  distilling 
wood-tar.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  strong 
empyreumatic  odor.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  glacial 
acetic  acid:  it  coagulates  albumen,  and  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
the  right.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Mistura  Creasoti, 
Unguentum  Creasoti,  and  Vapor  Creasoti.  A  slip  of 
deal  wood  dipped  into  it,  ana  afterward  into  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  acquires  on  exposure  to  the  air  a 

reenish-blue  color.  German  creasote  is  prepared 
y  distilling  beech-wood.  Creasote  is  a  mixture  of 
phenol,  guaiacol,  paracresol,  &c. 

creasote-appliance,  s.  A  dentist’s  instrument 
intended  to  prevent  fluid  caustics,  such  as  creasote 
or  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from  running  down 
and  cauterizing  the  lips  when  being  applied  to  the 
gums.  A  spiral  platinum-wire  carries  the  sponge, 
and  a  glass  tube  attached  to  the  handle  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wire  catches  any  of  the  caustic  which 
may  run  down  the  wire.  (.Knight.) 

cre'-3,-sote,  cre'-o-sote,  v.  t.  [Creasote,  s.]  To 
treat  or  saturate  with  creasote. 

cre  -a-so-tlfig,  cre’-6-so-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Creasote,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  A  mode  of  preventing  decay  of  tim¬ 
ber  by  saturating  with  creasote.  This  is  said  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  absorb  the  oxygen,  resinify 
in  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  exclude  air,  and  act  as 
a  poison  to  prevent  fungi,  acari,  and  other  para¬ 
sites.  (Knight.) 

fereas-y,  a.  [Eng.  creas(e);  -y.]  Full  of  or 
marked  with  creases. 

“  The  babe  who  reared  his  creasy  arms.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden. 

creat,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  creatus;  Ital.  creato; 
Sp.  criado— a  pupil.] 

Manige :  An  usher  to  a  riding-master, 
fcre-a’-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng  creat(e) ;  -able.]  Possi¬ 
ble  to  bo  created 

cre-ate',  *creat,  v.  t.  [Create,  a.  InFr.  crier; 
Sp.  &  Port,  crear,  criar ;  Ital.  creare.] 

1.  To  make  out  of  nothing;  to  cause  to  exist;  to 
bring  into  existence. 

“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.” — Oenesis  i.  1. 

2  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  be  the  occasion  of. 
“Long  abstinence  is  troublesome  to  acid  constitution^, 
by  the  uneasiness  it  creates  in  the  stomach.” — Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  produce,  to  compose,  to  arrange,  to  be  the 
author  of. 

“.  .  .  seem’d  by  some  magician’s  art 
Created  and  sustain’d.” 

Cowper:  On  the  Queen’s  Visit  to  London,  March  17,  1789. 
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•4.  To  beget. 

5.  To  appoint,  to  constitute,  to  invest  with  a  new 
character. 


“  Arise,  my  knights  o’  th’  battle:  I  create  yon 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

•6.  To  form,  to  make. 

“King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  create  and  to 
tause,  see  Cause  ;  for  that  between  to  create  and  to 
form,  see  Form  ;  and  for  that  between  to  create  and 
to  make,  see  Make. 

*cre-ate',  *creat,  a.  [Lat.  creatus,  pa.  par.  of 
creo— to  create.] 

1.  Brought  into  existence,  created. 

"  Since  Adam  was  create,  flue  thousand  yeeres  I  gesse 
Fiue  hundreth,  forty  more  and  fiue  as  stories  do 
eipresse.” 

Oascoigne.-  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

■  2.  Composed,  made  up. 

“  Hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal.” 

Shakesp. :  Hem  y  V.,  ii.  2. 

cre-at'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Create,  p.] 

cre-a-tic  -o-lae,  s.pl.  [The  pi.  of  Lat.  creaticola 
= the  worshiper  of  a  created  being,  from  creatus— 
created,  i  connective,  and  colo=.  ■  .  to  worship.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monophysite  sect  in  the  sixth  century 
who  followed.  Severus  in  holding  that,  previous  to 
the  resurrection  of  our  Savior,  His  body  was  cor¬ 
ruptible.  They  were  called  also  Pthartolatrse  and 
Ktistolatrse.  All  the  three  names  were  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  foes.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
cent,  vi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  8.) 

cre’-3,t-Ine,s.  [Ger .Jcreatin,  from  Gr.  kreas ,  genit. 
kreatos=&e sh,  and  suff.  -ine  ( Chem .).] 

Pharmacy  and  Chemistry :  Methyl-glycocyamine. 
Methyl-guanido-acetic  acid,  C4H9N3O2  + H20,  or 

HN=C<N(c2H3)-CH2-COOH.  Creatine  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  muscular  flesh  of  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes.  It  has  been  found  in  the  blood 
and  urine,  and  in  the  brains  of  pigeons  and  dogs. 
It  is  obtained  by  chopping  up  the  lean  muscular 
flesh,  removing  the  fat,  and  rubbing  it  with  water 
and  pressing  it;  the  liquid  is  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then  strained;  to 
the  filtrate  baryta-water  is  added  so  long  as  it  gives 
a  precipitate,  the  filtrate  concentrated  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  crystals,  which  separate,  decolorized  by 
animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallized  from  water. 
Creatine  crystallizes  in  rhombic  needles  containing 
one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  at  100°. 
The  water  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neutral 
to  litmus.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate,  which  is  soluble  in  potash.  After  a  time 
the  solution  solidifies  to  a  transparent  gelatinous 
mass,  which  is  reduced  when  heated.  Creatine 
heated  gives  off  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Creatine  is  dissolved  by  strong  acids;  it  loses  a 
molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  Creatin¬ 
ine.  By  boiling  with  baryta-water  creatine  is 
decomposed,  yielding  sarcosine,  methyl  glycocine, 

C3H7NO2  +  urea  CO*<jj^^  Creatine  has  been 
formed  synthetically  by  heating  cyanamide  C  j 
with  sarcosine,  CH 2<(xpoj|[  3’  in  an  alcoholic  so¬ 
lution  to  100°  for  some  hours ;  or  leaving  a  mixed 
aqueous  solution  to  evaporate,  the  creatine  sepa¬ 
rates  out  in  crystals.  Creatine  heated  to  redness 
with  soda-lime  in  a  tube,  yields  NH3  and  methyl- 
amine,  NH2’CH3. 

cre-a'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Create,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  existence  or  being 
to ;  production,  creation. 


“  For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stating, 

That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating.” 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

cre-at'-In-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  creatin(e) ;  suff.  -ine 
In  Ger.  kreatinin .] 

Pharmacy  cfc  Chemistry:  Methyl-glycocyamidine, 
NH  — CO. 

C4H7N3O,  or  HN — C<  | 

N(CH3)-CH2. 

Creatinine  occurs  in  urine  and  in  muscular  flesh ;  it 
is  found  in  the  mother  liquid  formed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  creatine.  It  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  strong  acids  on  creatine,  also  by  evaporating, 
below  100°,  fresh  urine  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  to  a  syrup.  The  syrup  is  exhausted  by 
alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride ;  the  pre¬ 
cipitate,  after  standing  some  time,  is  washed  and 
boiled  with  water ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  the 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  purified  by 
recrystallization;  the  solution  in  boiling  water 
is  then  digested  with  hydrated  lead  oxide,  filtered 
from  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxychloride  of  lead, 


purified  by  blood  charcoal ;  strong  alcohol  dissolves 
the  creatinine  and  leaves  the  creatine.  Creatinine 
forms  colorless  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol ;  a  concentrated  solution  has  an  alkaline 
taste,  reddens  turmeric, 'and  turns  red  litmus  blue. 
It  is  a  strong  base.  Creatinine  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  gives  a  ruby-red  color,  when  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  potash  and  nitro-prusside  of  sodium 
is  added.  Creatinine  forms  salts  with  acids. 
( Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  die.) 

cre-a -tion,  *creacion,  s.  [Lat.  creatio,  from 
creo=  to  create;  Fr.  creation;  Sp.  creacion;  Ital. 
creazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  or  of  calling  into  existence 
out  of  nothing. 

“  The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  the 
several  originals  of  things  into  two  sorts :  First,  When  the 
thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that  no  part  thereof  did 
ever  exist  before;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth 
begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  natura,  which  had  before  no 
being;  and  this  we  oall  creation.” — Locke.  Hum.  XJnderst., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  (Spec.):  Used  absolutely;  the  act  of  bringing 
the  world  into  existence. 

3.  The  point  of  time  when  the  world  was  created. 

4.  The  act  of  appointing,  constituting,  or  invest¬ 
ing  with  a  new  character  or  position. 

“The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  an¬ 
nounced  also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Continent.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

5.  The  foundation  or  first  constituting  of  any* 
thing. 

“This  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  dictator,  is  given 
by  Dionysius.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

6.  That  which  is  created  or  produced. 

“  The  treach’rous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 

And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away!” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  492-8. 

1.  (Spec.) :  The  universe,  the  world. 

“  For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. 

Creation’s  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine.” 

Goldsmith •  The  Traveler. 


8.  An  original  work,  composition,  or  production. 

“  .  .  and  Schubert’s  Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  100,  the  latter 

one  of  its  composer’s  most  individual  creations,  .  .  .”— 
Athenaeum,  March  4,  1882. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Theol.:  The  act  of  creating  out  of  nothing,  one 
of  the  three  great  operations  attributed  to  God,  the 
others  being  providence  and  redemption. 

2.  Geol. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

If  (1)  Center  or  Centers  of  Creation: 

(а)  Sing.  (Center  or  focus  of  Creation ):  A  point 
or  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  where  it  is  assumed 
that  a  certain  individual  species  was  created,  and 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  it  diffused  itself  to  the 
various  regions  in  which  it  is  now  found. 

(б)  PI.  (Centers  or  foci  of  Creation) :  Certain  spots 
on  the  earth’s  surface  where  not  one  but  various,  or 
perhaps  even  many  species  may  have  been  created, 
and  whence  they  may  have  been  disseminated.  The 
Darwinians  would  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
creation  in  connection  with  “  the  origin  of  species,” 
but  admit  centers  or  foci  where  they  have  come 
into  being. 

(2)  Date,  era,  or  epoch  of  the  Creation:  There  are 
about  140  opinions  professedly  founded  on  calcula¬ 
tions  made  from  Scripture  with  respect  to  the  era 
of  the  Creation.  The  highest  date  given  is  B.  C. 
6984,  the  lowest  3616,  a  difference  of  3,368  years.  One 
chief  reason  of  the  discrepancy  is  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  chronologies  of  Genesis 
v.,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  differ 
widely,  and  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  has  been  changed.  [Chronology.]  The 
geologist  draws  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
date  when  man  first  came  into  being  and  that  at 
which  the  world  was  produced.  The  first  is  a  very 
recent  event,  if  marked  on  the  scale  of  geological 
time,  but  a  very  remote  one  as  compared  with  the 
date  assigned  by  those  who  have  made  their  calcula¬ 
tions  solely  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  Septua¬ 
gint  numbers.  [Antiquity  of  Man.]  Various 
Christian  harmonists  have  attempted  to  reconcile 
Scripture  and  science  in  this  and  other  respects. 
[Harmony.] 

(3)  The  hypothesis  of  successive  creations:  The 
view  was  held  by  Murchison  and  many  others  that 
successive  creations  have  taken  place,  each  an 
advance  on  its  predecessor. 


“These  views  of  the  successive  creation  of  different 
races  are,  it  is  true,  mainly  based  upon  the  progressive 
rise  in  the  scale  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom.” — Murchi - 
son:  Siluria,  ch.  xxviii. 

*creation-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  anything  is 
called  into  existence. 


Created  mute 


whom  God,  on  their  creation-day , 


Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 


cre-a'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  creation;  - al .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  creation. 

cre-a -tion-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  creation ;  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  that  a  soul  is  specially  created  for  each 
human  being  as  soon  as  conceived  in  the  womb. 

cre-a  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  creat(e) ;  -ive.) 

1.  Having  the  power  of  creating. 

“  But  come  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought# 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  beauty  burns 
With  warmest  beam.”  Thomson:  Spring. 

2.  Causing  existence,  creating. 

“ .  .  .  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  creative 
mandate.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.  (1846), 
introd.  p.  8. 

*cre-a  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  creative;  -ness.')  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  creative  ;■  power  of  creation. 

cre-a’-tor,  *creatour,  *creatur,  s.  [Lat.  crea¬ 
tor ;  Ft,  criateur;  Sp.  &  Port,  criador;  Ital.  crea- 
tore.) 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  creates  or  pro¬ 
duces  anything;  a  maker,  a  producer. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Almighty  Maker  of  all  things. 

“And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 

To  sin’s  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

cre-a -tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  creator ;  -ship.)  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  creator. 

cre-a'-tress,  *creatresse,  s.  [Lat.  creatrix.) 
A  female  who  creates,  constitutes,  or  appoints. 
“Him  long  she  so  with  shadowes  entertain’d, 

As  her  creatresse  had  in  charge  to  her  ordain’d.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  10.  44 

cre-a'-trlx,  s.  [Lat.]  A  creatress. 

“  [This]  is  apparently  creatrix  of  the  wound  made  by 
the  fly,  when  she  puts  her  eggs  there.” — Derham:  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xv.,  note  m. 

crea'-tR-rod,  a.  [Eng.  creatur(e) ;  -al.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  creature ;  befitting  a  creature. 

“  Their  understandings  being  but  creatural  huffinest 
of  mind,  .  .  •” — Annot.  on  Glanville,  p.  248. 

crea'-ture,  s.  &  a.  [Fr,  creature;  Ital.,  Sp.  & 
Port,  creatura,  from  Lat.  creatura,  from  creatus , 
pa.  par.  of  creo= to  create.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  created;  anything  not  self- 
existent,  but  created  by  a  supreme  power. 

li  God’s  first  creature  was  light.” — Bacon:  New  Atlantis, 

2.  A  living  being. 

“Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

3.  An  animal  not  human. 

“  In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

4.  Man. 

“  A  greater  number  of  God’s  creatures  believe  in 
Mahomet’s  word  at  this  hour  than  in  any  other  word  what, 
ever.” — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  lect.  ii. 

5.  An  epithet  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  or  of 
contempt  alone. 

“  The  women  said,  who  thought  him  rough, 

But  now  no  longer  foolish 

‘The  creature  may  do  well  enough.’  ” 

Cowper:  On  Himself. 

6.  An  epithet  of  affection  or  tenderness. 

“  Some  young  creatures  have  learnt  their  letters  and 
syllables  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  tablets.”— 
Watts, 

7.  A  servant,  a  dependent. 

“  A  creature  of  the  queen’s,  lady  Anne  Bull en.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

8.  One  who  owes  his  rise  or  fortune  to  another ;  a 
dependent,  an  instrument. 

“  Whatever  the  Governor  said  was  echoed  by  his 
creatures.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

9.  An  offspring,  produce,  or  result. 

“  And  most  attractive  is  the  fair  result 
Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polish’d  mind.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii. 

10.  Drink,  liquor.  (Irish.) 

“  When  they  had  latter  a  cup  of  the  creature." — I 
Brown:  Works,  i.  32.  (Davies.) 

*11.  Food  generally. 

“  ’Tis  pity,  methinks,  that  the  good  creature  should  be 
lost.” — Dryden:  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  p.  25. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  creature  or 
the  body  ;  as  creature  comforts. 

♦crea'-tqre-Ize,  v.  t.  [En g.  creature ; -ize.)  To 
make  like  a  creature ;  to  make  earthly  or  mortal ;  to 
animalize. 

“  This  sisterly  relation  and  consanguinity  betwixt 
them,  would  of  the  two,  rather  degrade  and  creatureize 
that  mundane  soul,  which  is  their  third  God  or  divine 
hypostasis,  than  advance  and  deifie  those  particular 
created  souls.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  594. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pote, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite.  cGr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


creatureless 
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creditor 


crea'-tyre-less,  adj.  [Eng.  creature ;  -less.] 
Without  created  beings  around;  alone,  solitary. 

“  God  was  alone 
And  creatureless  at  first.” 

Donne :  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

crea  -tyre-l^,  a.  [Eng.  creature:  -ly.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  creature ;  having  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  a  creature. 

“  The  several  parts  of  relatives,  or  creaturely  infinites, 
may  have  finite  proportions  to  one  another.” — Cheyne: 
Philosophical  Principles. 

crea-tijre-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  creature;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  creature. 

“  The  laws  of  our  creatureship  and  dependence  do  nec¬ 
essarily  and  indispensably  subject  us  to  God  as  our  Cre¬ 
ator;  and  we  can  as  soon  cease  to  be  creatures,  aB  become 
independent.”— Dr.  Cave:  Serm.,  p.  10. 

v  *crea'-tur-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Creature- 
ize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  like  a  creature; 
animalizing. 

“  So  was  it  a  monstrous  degradation  of  that  third  hypos¬ 
tasis  of  their  Trinity,  and  little  other  than  an  absolute 
creaturizing  of  the  same.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System, 
p.  594. 

creaze.s.  [Ety mol.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  tin  in  the  middle  part  of  the  buddle. 

cre-brl-cos’-tate,  a.  [Lat.  creber  =  frequent, 
close  ;  Eng.  costate  (q.  v.),  from  Lat.  costa— a  rib.] 

Conchol. :  Marked  or  distinguished  by  numerous 
closely-set  ribs  or  ridges,  as  in  the  shell  Fusus 
crebricostatus. 


cre-brl-sul-cate,  a.  [Lat.  creber  —  frequent, 
close  ;  sulcus= a  furrow.] 

Conchol. :  Marked  or  distinguished  with  numer¬ 
ous  closely-set  transverse  furrows,  as  in  the  shell 
Venus  crebrisulca. 


*cre'-bri-tude,  s.  [Lat.  crebritudo,  from  creber 
= frequent.]  Frequentness,  frequency. 

♦ere '-brous,  a.  [Lat.  creber  =  frequent.]  Fre¬ 
quent. 

“Which  indeed  supposeth  (as  their  principles  do)  an 
imperfect  inchoate  power  already  in  man’s  will  to  act 
graciously,  which  through  assisting  grace  stirred  up  by 
crebrous  and  frequent  acts,  grows  up  into  an  habit  or 
facility  of  working.” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
175. 

creche,  s.  [Fr.]  [Cratch.]  A  public  institu¬ 
tion  or  nursery  in  which  the  children  of  poor  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  obliged  to  go  from  home  to  work 
every  day,  are  taken  care  of  for  a  small  payment, 
while  their  parents  are  at  work. 

*crede,  v.  t.  [Cree  (2).]  To  boil  to  softness. 

cre'-d§n§e,  s.  [Fr.  credence;  Ital.  credenza; 
Low  Lat.  credential  belief,  from  credens,  pr.  par. 
of  credo= to  believe.]  [Creed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Belief,  credit,  reliance,  dependence,  trust,  or 
confidence  in  or  upon  any  person  or  thing. 

“  All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  v.  8. 

2.  A  belief,  an  opinion,  a  conviction. 

“A  superstitious  credence  held, 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  17. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief,  or 
confidence. 

“After  they  had  delivered  to  the  king  their  letters  of 
jredence,  they  were  led  to  a  chamber  richly  furnished.” — 
flayward. 

*4.  The  act  of  tasting  food  before  it  was  offered 


to  others,  a  prac¬ 
tice  followed  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  was 
free  from  poison. 

“ .  .  .  credence  is 
used  and  tastynge, 
for  drede  of  poyscen- 
y  n  g  6.”  —  B  a  b  e  e  s 
Book,  p.  196. 

*5.  A  side  table 
where  the  food 
was  set  and  tasted 
before  being  serv¬ 
ed  to  the  guests. 

II.  Eccles.:  The 
small  table  near 
the  side  of  the  al¬ 
tar,  or  communion 
table,  on  which 
the  bread  and 
wine  are  placed  before  they  are  consecrated. 

♦cre'-dense,  v.  t.  [Credence,  s.]  To  give  cre¬ 
dence  to,  to  believe,  to  credit. 

“Tn  nrede.ncina  his  tales.”— Skelton:  Poems,  p.  154. 


cre-den  -da,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  credendus=to 
be  believed;  part,  from  credo= to  believe.] 

Theol.:  Articles  of  faith,  as  distinguished  from 
agenda  or  practical  duties ;  things  which  must  be 
believed. 

“  These  were  the  great  articles  and  credenda  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  so  much  startled  the  world.” — South. 

cre-den-dum,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  credendus 
=to  be  believed.] 

Theol. :  An  article  of  faith. 

cre'-d$nt,  a.  [Lat.  credens,  pr.  par.  of  credo= 
to  believe.] 

1.  Giving  credence ;  believing,  credulous. 

“  Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sustain. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

2.  Credible  ;  bearing  credit  or  authority. 

“For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 

That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch.” 

Shakesp.:  Meas.for  Meas.,  iv.  4. 

cre-den-tial,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  credens  (genit.  ere- 
dentis ),  pr.  par.  of  credo= to  believe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  a  title  to  credit ;  accrediting. 

“  Credential  letters  were  read  from  the  Frisians.” — Lett. 

from  the  Syn.  of  Dort,  Hales’  Bern.,  p.  106. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  Anything  which  gives  a  title  to  credit  or 
confidence. 

2.  Spec.  (PI.) :  Certificates  or  letters  accrediting 
any  person  or  persons ;  the  commission  or  warrant 
given  to  an  envoy,  as  his  claim  to  credit  at  a  foreign 
court. 

“There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth;  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — His  theme  divine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear.” 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

cred-l-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  credibility,  from  Lat, 
credi6iZis=credible.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
credible  or  entitled  to  credit  or  belief ;  credible¬ 
ness  ;  possibility  of  being  believed  ;  a  claim  or  title 
to  credit. 

“  As  all  original  witnesses  must  be  contemporary  with 
the  events  which  they  attest,  it  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  credibility  of  a  witness  that  he  be  a  contemporary, 
though  a  contemporary  is  not  necessarily  a  credible  wit¬ 
ness.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  i.,  §5, 
vol.  i.,  p.  16. 

cred'-I-ble,  *credyble,  a.  [Lat.  credibilis,  from 
credo= to  believe.]  Deserving  of  or  entitled  to 
credit  or  belief ;  that  may  be  believed,  credited,  or 
relied  on ;  trustworthy. 

“All  are  equally  destitute  of  credible  attestation.” — 
Lewes:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  ix.,  §  13,  vol.  i., 
p.  346. 

fcred'-I-ble-ness.s.  [Eng.  credible ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  credible  ;  credibility;  a  just  claim 
to  credit. 

“  The  credibleness  of  a  good  part  of  these  narratives  has 
been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  practicer  of  physic.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  435. 

cred'-I-bly,  *cred'-&-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  credi¬ 
ble);  -ly.]  In  a  credible  manner;  in  a  manner 
deserving  of  credit. 

“  It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight, 

How  credibly,  ’tis  hard  for  me  to  state).” 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

cred'-It,  s.  [Fr.  credit;  Ital.  &  Sp .  credito,  from 
Lat.  creditus,  pa.  par.  of  credo— to  believe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Belief,  trust,  faith,  reliance,  or  confidence  in  or 
upon  a  person  or  thing. 

“  Whatever  Athenian  arrogance  may  pretend,  it  will 
not  easily  gain  credit  with  a  discerning  mind.” — Jeremy 
Bentham:  Works  (1843),  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.;  Essay  on  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Time  and  Place,  p.  191. 

2.  A  ground  of  or  title  to  belief,  trust,  or  confi- 
dence. 

3.  A  reputation  or  character  of  confidence  or 
trust;  a  good  name  or  opinion  gained  by  upright 
conduct  in  business ;  a  reputation  for  solvency. 

“  He  traded  largely :  his  credit  on  the  Exchange  of  Lon¬ 
don  stood  high;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ample  for¬ 
tune.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Trust  reposed  with  regard  to  property  handed 
over  on  the  promise  or  understanding  of  payment 
at  a  future  time ;  correlative  to  debt. 

"  Credit  is  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  money  within 
some  limited  time.” — Locke. 

5.  Anything  due  to  any  person.  [II.  1.] 

6.  The  time  for  which  trust  is  given  for  payment 
for  goods  bought. 

7.  Testimony  or  authority;  that  which  procures 
belief  or  trust. 

“  We  are  contented  to  take  this  upon  your  credit,  and  to 
think  it  may  be.” — Hooker. 

8.  An  honor,  a  cause  of  esteem  or  reputation. 

“  I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  such  as 
it  was  a  credit  to  please.” — Pope. 


9.  Influence,  interest;  power  derived  from  char¬ 
acter  or  reputation. 

“  Having  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide  for 
his  own  interest,  he  troubled  not  himself  for  that  of  other 
men.” — Clarendon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookkeeping :  The  side  of  an  account  in  which 
payment  is  entered  ;  opposed  to  debit  (q.  v.). 

2.  Comm.,&c.:  [Bill  of  Credit.] 

If  (1)  A  letter  of  credit:  The  same  as  a  Circular 
letter  (q.v.). 

(2)  Public  credit:  The  faith  put  by  creditors  and 
the  public  generally  in  the  honesty  and  financial 
ability  of  a  government  seeking  to  borrow  money. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  credit, 
favor,  and  influence :  “These  terms  mark  the  state 
we  stand  in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  toward  ourselves :  credit  _ arises  out 
of  esteem ;  favor  out  of  good-will  or  affection  ;  influ¬ 
ence  oat  of  either  credit  or  favor:  credit  depends; 
altogether  on  personal  merit ;  favor  may  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it.  Credit,  though 
sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got  with¬ 
out  exertion  ;  but  favor,  whether  justly  or  unjustly 
bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on  the 
art  of  the  receiver:  a  minister  gains  credit  with 
is  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct, 
the  gravity  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  strictness  of 
his  life  ;  the  favor  of  the  populace  is  gained  by  arts 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  em¬ 
ploy.  Credit  and  favor  are  the  gifts,  of  others; 
influence  is  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  there  will  always  be  influence  where 
there  is  credit  or  favor,  but  it  may  exist  indepen¬ 
dently  of  either:  we  have  credit  and  fa vor  for  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  exert  influence  over  others :  credit  and 
favor  serve  one’s  own  purposes ;  influence  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  directing  others  :  weak  people  easily  give 
their  credit  or  bestow  their  favor,  by  which  an 
influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend  them  to  the 
will  of  others.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  credit  and  belief , 
see  Belief. 

cred'-It,  v.  t.  [Credit,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  believe,  to  give  credit  or  credence  to. 

“  .  .  .  now  I  change  my  mind, 

And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

2.  To  trust  or  confide  in. 

*3.  To  procure  credit  or  honor  to ;  to  do  credit  to, 
"At  present  you  credit  the  church  as  much  by  your  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  you  did  the  school  formerly  by  your  wit.” — 
South. 

4.  To  sell  upon  credit  to ;  to  sell  or  transfer  on 
agreement  of  future  payment. 

II.  Bookkeeping:  To  enter  upon  the  credit  side  of 
an  account ;  to  give  credit  for. 
cred'-It-£L-ble,  a.  [Eng.  credit;  -able.] 

*1.  Credible,  worthy  of  belief. 

"...  divers  creditable  witnesses  .  .  .’’—Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  74. 

2.  Reputable. 

“He  settled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of  living, 

.  .  .” — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

3.  Honorable,  bringing  credit  or  honor. 

“  It  is  creditable  to  Charles’  temper  that,  ill  as  he 
thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  misanthrope.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

cred'-it-JI-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  creditable;  -ness.] 
*1.  Credibility ;  worthiness  of  belief. 
t2.  Reputation,  estimation. 

“Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  more  entang¬ 
ling  than  the  creditableness  and  repute  of  customary 
vices.”  —Decay  of  Piety. 

cred'-It-g,-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  creditab(le ) ;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  creditable  or  credible  way ;  credibly. 

2.  With  credit  or  honor ;  so  as  to  bring  credit. 
"...  neglect  their  duty  safely  and  creditably,  than 
to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church’s  service,  .  .  .” — 
South. 

cred'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Credit,  v.] 
cred'-It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Credit,  it] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  giving  credit  or  cre¬ 
dence  to. 

2.  Bookkeeping :  The  act  of  entering  upon  the 
credit  side  of  an  account ;  the  giving  credit  for. 

cred  -It-or,  s.  [Lat.=one  who  trusts;  Fr.  crid- 
iteur ;  Ital.  creditore.] 

*1.  One  who  gives  credit  or  credence  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  thing. 

“  Many  sought  to  feed 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 


bdll  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


creditor 
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creeper 


2.  One  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable 
Is  owing;  one  who  has  given  credit  to  another; 
correlative  to  debtor. 

“The  English  government  had  already  expended  all 
the  funds  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging  the  publio 
creditor.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

creditor’s  bill,  s. 

Law:  A  bill  in  equity  filed  by  one  or  more  credit¬ 
ors  of  an  estate,  praying  for  an  account  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  on  behalf  of  him  or 
themselves  and  all  other  creditors  who  may  come 
in  under  the  decree. 

cred'-i-tress,  s.  [Eng  creditor;  -ess.]  A  female 
creditor 

cred'-i-trix,  s.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  Credi- 
Tress  (q.  v.). 

cred'-ner-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  mineralogist 
Credner,  who  analyzed  it.] 

Min.:  A  foliated  crystalline  monoclinic  mineral, 
of  metallic  luster  and  iron-black  to  steel-gray  color. 
Its  hardness  is  4'5 ;  its  specific  gravity,  4’9-5’l ;  its 
composition,  oxide  of  copper  42’9  and  oxide  of 
manganese  57’1=100.  Found  at  Frederichsrode. 
(Dana.) 

ere -do,  s.  [Lat. = I  believe.]  [Creed.] 

1  Eccles. :  The  creed. 

2.  Music:  One  of  the  movements  in  a  mass. 

",cred-'u-len-§y,  *cred-u-len-§Ie,  s.  [Latin 
credulus,  from  credo=  to  believe.]  Credulity. 

“  For  were  thy  selfe  iuror  and  iudge  of  the  most  offen- 
siue,  my  credulencie,  or  thine  inconstancie,  the  iuror 
could  not  but  giue  verdict  for  Elisa  and  the  iudge  sen¬ 
tence  against  ./Eneas.” — Warner:  Albion’s  England,  Addi¬ 
tion  to  bk.  ii. 

cre-du’-li-ty,  s.  [Fr.  cridulitb;  Ital.  credulita; 
Sp.  credulidad,  from  Lat.  credulitas ,  from  credulus 
=believing  from  credo=  to  believe.]  Easiness  of 
belief ;  a  disposition  readily  and  without  sufficient 
evidence  or  inquiry  to  accept  the  statements  of  any 
person. 

“  That  would  have  shock’d  Credulity  herself, 
Unmask’d,  vouchsafing  this  their  Bole  excuse.” 

Cowper;  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

cred’-\l-lous,  a.  [Lat.  credulus,  from  credo— to 
believe.] 

*1.  Easily  or  readily  believed. 

“  ’Twas  he  possessed  me  with  your  credulous  death.” 

Beaum  &  Fletcher., 

2.  Easy  of  belief;  disposed  to  believe  or  accept 
any  statement  without  sufficient  evidence  or  in¬ 
quiry. 

“ .  .  .  nothing  is  so  credulous  as  misery.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

cred  -u-loiis  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  credulous;  - ly .]  In 
a  credulous  manner ;  with  credulity. 

“  If  you  shall  observe  a  man  pretend  to  believe  plain 
impossibilities,  and  not  only  supinely  and  credulously 
swallow  them,  but  .  .  .” — Goodman:  Wint.  Ev.  Conf., 
p.  iii. 

cred  -y-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  credulous;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  of  being  credulous  ;  credulity. 

“  Beyond  all  credulity,  therefore,  is  the  credulousness 
of  atheists.” — Clarke:  Serm.,  vol.  i.,  serm.  i. 

Cree  (lbv.  t.  [Jamieson  suggests  Dan.  kriger= 
to  war.]  To  meddle  or  have  to  do  with.  (Generally 
used  negatively.) 

“Aha!  our  auld  friend,  Michael  Scott,  has  some  hand  i’ 
this!  He’s  no  to  cree  legs  wi’:  I’s  be  quits  wi’  him.”— 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  131. 

cree  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  boil  to  soft¬ 
ness.  (Bailey.) 

Creech,  (gutt.),  s.  [Gael,  carraic  —  a  rock.]  A 
declivity  encumbered  with  large  stones.  (Scotch.) 
[Craig,  Crag.] 

creed,  *crede,  *credo,  s.  [Fr.,  Ital.  &  Sp.  credo, 
from  Lat.  credo— I  believe,  that  being  the  first  word 
in  the  Latin  version.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

“  Heore  bileue  that  is  pater  noster  and  credo.” — O.  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  75. 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  creed. 

“  Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creeds.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  26. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  solemn  profession  of  principles  or  opinion. 

“  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him;  there’s  my  creed.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  severe  reprehension  or  rebuke.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Theol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  summary  of  the  articles 
or  Christian  doctrines  of  which  the  several  churches 
profess  their  belief.  In  the  Church  of  England 


three  such  creeds  are  accepted— viz.,  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Nicene  Creed. 
[Apostles’,  Athanasian,  Nicene.]  In  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  creed  accepted  is  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  to  which  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  The 
Church  of  Rome  accepts  the  same  creeds  as  that  of 
England  does,  but  adds  to  them  the  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople. 

creed-maker,  s.  One  who  draws  up  a  creed  or 
summary  of  articles  of  belief. 

♦creed,  v.  t.  [Creed,  s.]  To  believe. 

“  That  part  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people.'* — Milton. 
tcreed'-less,  a.  [Eng  .creed;  -less.)  Without  any 
creed  or  religion.  (Carlyle:  Fr.  Rev.) 

creek  (1),  *creke,  *krike,  *cryk,  *cryke,  s. 
[A.  S.  crecca.  C’ogn.with  Dut.  kreek=  a  creek;  lcel. 
kriki=a  nook,  a  corner  ;  Fr.  crique=si  creek.  Skeat 
suggests  also  a  connection  with  Wei.  crig=a  crack, 
crigyll= a  ravine,  a  creek.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove. 

“  Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore.” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

2.  A  recess  or  bend  in  the  line  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
river. 

“  As  streams,  which  with  their  winding  banks  do  play, 
Stopp’d  by  their  creeks,  run  softly  through  the  plain.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  Soul. 
*3.  A  turn,  a  winding,  an  alley. 

“A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper ;  one  that  commands 
the  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands.” — 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  rivulet,  a  stream,  a  small  river, 
creek  (2),  s.  [Ger.  krieche .]  The  dawn,  the  break 
of  day. 

“  Like  night,  soon  as  the  morning  creek 
Has  usher’d  in  the  day.” 

Ramsay:  Works,  i.  121. 

♦creek,  v.  i.  [Creek,  s.]  To  form  a  creek  or 
creeks. 

“  The  salt  water  so  creeketh  about  it  that  it  almost  insu- 
lateth  it.” — Holland:  Camden,  p.  451.  (Davies.) 

cr§ek'-y,  a.  [Eng.  creek  (1)  s. ;  -y.)  Full  of  or 
abounding  in  creeks ;  winding. 

creel,  s.  [Ir.  craidhlag .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  ozier  basket  or  pannier. 

“  And  lightsome  be  their  life  that  [bear 
The  merlin  and  the  creel.” 

Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  A  fisherman’s  basket.  • 

II.  Spinning :  The  bar  which  holds  the  paying-off 
bobbins  in  the  bobbin-and-fly,  the  throstle  machine, 
or  the  mule.  In  the  first  machine  the  bobbins  hold 
the  sliver,  which  is  to  be  spun  and  twisted  into  a 
roving;  in  the  latter  machines,  by  a  substantially 
similar  operation,  the  roving  is  converted  into  yarn. 
The  creel  may  have  several  bars  with  rows  of 
skewers,  upon  which  the  bobbins  are  placed  to 
unwind  their  contents. 

1]  To  be  in  a  creel:  To  have  one’s  wits  jumbled 
into  confusion. 

“‘The  laddie’s  in  a  creel  t’  exclaimed  his  uncle.” — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vi. 

creel'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  creel,  and  ful(l).)  A  basket¬ 
ful. 

“  .  .  .  and  yet  the  damage  canna  amount  to  mair 
than  a  creelfu’  of  coals,  .  .  .” — Scott:  Redgauntlet, 
ch.  vii. 

creep,  ♦crepen,  *creopen  (pret.  *crope,  *crupe, 
*crepte,  crept),  v.  i.  [A.  S.  crGopan,  cognate  with 
Dut.  kruipen;  lcel.  krjupa;  Dan.  krybe;  Sw. 
krypa,  all=to  creep,  to  crawl.  Cf.  also  lcel.  kreika 
=  to  crouch;  Sw.  kr aka— to  creep;  Ger.  kriechen. 
(Skeat.)) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  crawl  along  the  ground;  to  move  with  the 
belly  on  the  ground,  as  a  serpent,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  but  this  I  have  resolved  on,  to  wit,  to  run 

when  I  can,  to  go  when  I  cannot  run,  and  to  creep  when  I 
cannot  go.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  a  wall,  or  other 
supports. 

“  The  grottos  cool,  with  shaded  poplars  crown’d, 

And  creeping  vines  on  arbors  weav’d  around.” 

Dryden. 

3.  To  move  forward  without  bounds  or  leaps,  as 
insects. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  or  go  with  secrecy,  silently,  or  clan¬ 
destinely. 

“  Out  of  his  place  he  crept 
So  stille  that  she  nothing  herde.” 

Gower,  i.  72. 


2.  To  move  slowly,  either  from  feebleness  and 
infirmity,  or  timidity  or  reluctance. 

“Creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

3.  To  move  along  slowly  and  insensibly,  as  time, 
the  seasons,  &c. 

“Accordingly,  so  early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to  be 
perceived  that  the  equinoxes  were  gradually  creeping 
away  from  the  21st  of  March  and  September,  where  they 
ought  to  have  always  fallen  had  the  Julian  year  been 
exact,  .  .  — Herschel:  Astron.,  5th  ed.  (1858),  §932. 

4.  To  enter  or  find  the  way  in  insensibly  or  imper¬ 
ceptibly. 

“  By  those  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  he  creeps,  nay  he 
flies,  into  the  favor  of  poor  silly  women.” — Sidney. 

f5.  (Of  literary  composition):  To  move  along 
with  timidity ;  not  to  venture  on  anything  very 
high  or  soaring. 

“  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable;  but  am  I  therefore  bound 
to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  amongst  his  elevations, 
when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  an 
hundred  lines  together?” — Dryden. 

6.  To  enter  into  the  composition  of.  (Generally 
in  a  bad  sense,  implying  intrusion.) 

“It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everyone  should  guard 
his  understanding  from  being  imposed  on  by  the  soph¬ 
istry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argument.” — 
Locke. 

7.  To  come  gradually  or  imperceptibly  into  vogue 
or  fashion. 

8.  To  behave  with  servility ;  to  fawn,  to  court. 

“They  were  us’d  to  bend, 

To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles, 

To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep, 

To  holy  altars.”  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  iii.  3. 

9.  To  feel  a  sensation  as  though  insects,  worms, 
&c.,  were  creeping  over  the  flesh. 

creep,  s.  [Creep,  v.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (PI.) :  A  sensation  as  of  insects  or 
worms  creeping  over  the  flesh.  _  (Colloquial.) 

2.  Mining-engin. :  The  curving  upward  of  the 
floor  of  a  gallery,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  superin¬ 
cumbent  strata  upon  the  pillars.  Opposed  to  thrust, 
which  is  a  depression  of  the  roof. 

“  The  whole  of  the  weight  being  thus  left  to  rest  upon  a 
small  area,  the  pillars  were  sometimes  forced  down  into 
the  floor,  which  would  bulge  upwards  and  form  a  creep.” 
— Prof.  Gladstone,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  viii., 
p.  98. 

cr€ep'-er,  s.  [Eng.  creep ;  -er.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  creeps  or 
crawls ;  any  animal  which  creeps  ;  a  reptile. 

"  .  .  .  not  only  worms  and  serpents,  toads,  frogs,  and 
effs,  but  an  innumerable  host  of  creepers." — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  382. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.,  Mech.,  <&c.:  A  four-clawed  grapnel  or 
drag,  used  in  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  harbor, 
pond,  or  well,  to  recover  anything  which  has  been 
lost  overboard,  or  the  body  of  a  drowned  person. 

2.  Mach. :  An  endless  moving  feeding-apron,  or  a 
pair  of  aprons  arranged  one  above  the  other,  hav¬ 
ing  motion  to  feed  fibers  to  or  from  a  machine ; 
e.  g.,  the  creeper  which  feeds  the  sliver  or  sheet  of 
fibers  from  the  doffer  of  a  carding-machine.  [Lap.] 

3.  Domestic: 

(1)  An  iron  bar  connecting  the  andirons. 

(2)  Small  dogs,  with  low  necks  or  none  at  all, 
used  between  the  usual  andirons  to  support  brands 
above  the  hearth. 

(3)  A  small  sole  or  piece  carrying  spurs,  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  boot,  to  prevent  slipping  on 
ice. 

(4)  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 

4.  Arch. :  Leaves  or  clusters  of  foliage  used  in 
Gothic  buildings  to  ornament  the  angles  of  spires, 
pinnacles,  and  other  parts  ;  crotchets. 

5.  Bot. :  A  plant  with  a  creeping  stem  (q.  v.). 

“Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  bodies 

not  proportionable  to  their  length;  therefore  they  are 
winders  or  creepers,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine.” — Bacon. 

6.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Generally: 

(a)  (Sing.) :  A  bird,  Certhia  familiaris,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Little  Brown  Creeper. 

(b)  (PI.)  :  The  name  commonly  given  to  the  tenu- 
irostral  birds  of  the  family  Certhidse  (q.  v.),or  to 
those  of  the  typical  sub-family  Certhinse  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Spec.:  Certhia  familiaris,  called  also  the  Com¬ 
mon  Creeper,  the  Tree  Creeper,  the  Tree  Climber, 
&c.  The  bill  is  slender  and  curved,  the  head  and 
neck  streaked  with  black  and  yellow-brown,  with  a 
white  line  above  each  eye ;  back,  rump,  and  scapu¬ 
lars  tawny;  quills  dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with 
white  or  light  brown  ;  coverts  variegated,  a  yellow¬ 
ish-white  bar  across  the  wing ;  lower  parts  of  the 
bird  white.  Length,  three  inches.  It  climbs  trees 
and  is  perpetually  in  motion,  but  manages  to  hide 
itself  from  observation.  Nests  in  the  hollows  or 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  egg  six. 
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IT  (1)  Brown  Creeper :  [Creeper,  6  (2).] 

(2)  Bush  Creepers : 

Ornith.:  Birds  of  the  family  Sylvidae,  and  the 
sub-family  Mniotiltinse.  They  are  found  in  the 
warmer  parts,  both  of  the  eastern  and  of  the  west¬ 
ern  hemispheres,  flying  in  small  flocks  and  hunting 
insects  among  bushes,  in  which  also  they  build. 

[MNIOTILTINSE.] 

(3)  Tree  Creepers : 

Ornith. :  Birds  of  the  sub-family  Dendrocolaptinse. 
They  are  found  in  the  South  American  forests,  and 
have  the  habits  of  true  creepers. 

(4)  True  Creepers:  [Certhina:.] 

(5)  Trumpet  Creeper : 

Bot. :  Tecoma  radicans. 

(6)  Wall  Creeper :  A  bird,  Tichodroma  muraria, 
which  seeks  after  insects  in  old  walls,  clinging  to 
them  as  the  ordinary  Creeper  does  to  trees. 

creep  -h51e,  s.  [Eng.  creep,  and  hole .] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hole  or  retreat  into  which  an  animal 
may  creep  to  escape  danger. 

2.  Fig. :  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse. 

creep  -le,  creep’-jf,  s.  [Gael,  creaban—  a  four 
legged  stool.]  A  cutty-stool. 

creepie-chair,  s.  The  chair  or  stool  of  repent¬ 
ance. 

“  When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair, 

Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ?” 

Burns:  The  Rantin’  Dog  the  Daddie  o’t. 

creep ’-Ing,  *crepynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[Creep,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Crawling  or  moving  along  the  ground. 

.  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth.  .  . 

— Genesis  yi.  20. 

2.  Growing  along  the  ground,  a  wall,  &c. 

“What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs.” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Fig. :  Moving  cunningly  and  secretly ;  crafty, 
■sly. 

“  Very  crafty,  very  cunning, 

Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  crawling  or  moving  along  the 
ground. 

“They  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying.” — 
Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  moving  cunningly  and  secretly ; 
craft. 

II.  Naut. :  Dragging  by  grapnels  for  the  recovery 
of  a  lost  cable  or  rope.  The  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  on  record  is  the  recovery  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  broken  in  mid-ocean. 

creeping  crow-foot,  s.  Ranunculus  repens,  a 
common  plant,  with  creeping  scions  and  furrowed 
peduncles. 

creeping-ivy,  s.  The  procumbent  form  of  Hedera 
Helix. 

creeping-root,  s. 

Bot. :  A  root,  the  branches  of  which  run  chiefly 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  ( Thom6 .)  The 
same  as  Creeping-stem  (q.  v.). 

creeping-sheet,  s.  The  feeding-apron  of  a  card- 
ing-machine. 
creeping-stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  slender  stem  which  creeps  horizontally 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  out  at 
intervals  roots  and  new  plants.  Example,  Triticum 
repens.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  a  rhizome, 
only  it  is  subterranean, 
creep  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  creeping;  - ly. ] 
tL  Lit. :  In  a  creeping  or  crawling  manner,  as  a 
reptile. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Slowly,  by  degrees,  imperceptibly. 

“The  joy,  which  wrought  into  Pygmalion’s  mind,  was 
even  such  as,  by  each  degree  of  Zelmane’s  words,  creepingly 
atered  into  Phiioclea’s.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

2.  Cunningly,  craftily. 

“How  slyly  and  creepingly  did  he  address  himself  to  our 
first  parents !  which  surely  his  pride  would  never  have  let 
him  do,  could  he  have  effected  their  downfall  by  force, 
without  temptation.” — South ,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  4. 

*creep'-le,  s.  [Cripple.] 

1.  A  creeper,  a  reptile,  a  creeping  animal. 

“There  is  one  creeping  beast  or  long  creeple  (as  the 

name  is  in  Devonshire)  that  hath  a  rattle  in  his  tail,  that 
doth  discover  his  age.” — Morton. 

2.  A  cripple. 

“  She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer 
As  suburbs  or  the  microcosm  of  her, 

She,  she  is  dead,  she’s  dead  when  thou  know’st  this, 
Thou  know’st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is.” 

Donne. 


creep -mouse,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  creep ,  and  mouse.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Quiet,  still. 

“  You  may  be  as  creep-mouse  as  you  like.” — Miss  Austen: 
Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xv.  {Davies.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  children’s  game. 

“Not  so  old  but  I  can  play  at  creep-mouse  yet:  creep, 
mouse,  creep,  catch  her,  catch  her.”—  Carlile:  The  Fortune- 
hunters,  p.  25  (1689). 

creep '-jf,  a.  [Eng.  creep ;  -y.]  Crawling  as  with 
fear. 

“  One’s  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy.” — Brown- 
ing:  The  Glove,  ( Davies . ) 

Crees,  s.pl.  The  largest  tribe  of  Algonquin  In¬ 
dians,  living  in  British  America,  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

creese,  crease,  s.  [Malay  kris,  kres.]  A  crooked 
Malay  dagger. 


Creeses. 


*  The  cursed  Malayan  crease.” 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  Prol.,  21. 

cre-mail-lere',  s.  [Fr.] 

Fortif. :  An  indented  horizontal  outline. 

cre-ma'-nl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  kre- 

mannymi=to  hang,  to  hang  up.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomacese.  The  species  are 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  in  small  panicles,  and  a  blue  or  violet  berry. 
Cremanium  reclinatum  and  C.  tinctorium  furnish  a 
yellow  dye. 

cre-mas'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  kremaster=  a  suspender.] 

Anat. :  A  muscle,  the  action  of  which  is  to  act  as 
a  suspender  of  one  portion  of  a  complex  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  bodily  frame  of  a  man. 

cremaster  muscle,  s.  The  same  as  Cremaster 
(q.  v.). 

crem-gs'-ter-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremaster  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Suspensory ;  as,  the  cremasteric  fascia, 
cremasteric  artery. 

fcre-mate’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  crematus,  pa.  par.  oicremo 
=to  burn.]  To  bum ;  especially  to  dispose  of  a 
corpse  by  fire  instead  of  burying  it. 

“.  .  .  whose  corpse  was  the  first  cremated  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  21,  1882. 

cre-mS.  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  crematio,  from  crematus, 
pa.  par.  of  cremo= to  burn.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  burning,  a  destroying  by  fire. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  cremating  or  disposing  of  a 
corpse  by  burning  instead  of  burying  it. 

“  And  the  Chinois  without  cremation  or  urnal  interment 
of  their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much  burning, 
while  they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  grave.” — Browne: 
Urn  Burial,  ch.  i. 

IT  Cremation  was  practiced  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  mass  of  the  Hindoos  properly  so 
called  thus  dispose  of  their  dead,  while  the  Moham¬ 
medans  have  recourse  to  burial.  In  1873  an  eminent 
physician,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  advocated  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  England  on  sanitary  grounds,  but 
public  feeling  was  against  the  innovation,  and  it 
made  little  progress  there.  Lately,  however,  in 
many  of  the  European  countries  cremation  of  the 
dead  has  received  the  highest  indorsement  of  the 
governments,  while  in  the  "United  States  crema¬ 
tories  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  cities. 
In  Europe  there  are  crematories  at  Berlin,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Geneva,  Hamburg,  London,  Milan,  Paris, 
Rome,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Zurich,  and  The  Hague. 
The  first  crematory  in  the  United  States  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Washington  Pa.,  in  1876.  It  was  first 
used  for  the  incineration  of  the  body  of  the  Baron 
de  Palm  in  December  of  that  year.  Other  crema¬ 
tories  have  since  been  established  at  Fresh  Pond, 
N.  Y.  ’Germantown.  Pa. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  LaCrosse,  Wis.:  Baltimore.  Md. ; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Waterville,  N.  Y. ; 
Davenport,  Iowa  ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  other  points. 

cre-ma’-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cremation;  -ist.]  An 
advocate  of  the  practice  of  cremation. 


cre'-mg-tor-f,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cremator.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cremation. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  apparatus  for  cremating  a 
corpse. 

“For  the  second  time  since  its  completion  the  crema¬ 
tory  of  Graceland  Cemetery  was  fired  yesterday  and  the 
body  of  a  woman  was  reduced  to  ashes.” — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  Dec.  21,  1893. 

creme,  s.  [Fr.]  Cream. 

creme  dabsinthe,  s.  A  bitter  aromatic  liquor 
made  from  two  composite  plants,  Artemisia  MuteV 
lina  and  A.  spicata.  Both  are  alpine  species. 

*cremeled,  *kremelyd,  a.  [Ger.  krdmeln= to 
crumble  (q.  v.).]  Crumbled,  chopped  fine. 

“  Coloure  hit  with  safrone  in  hast, 

And  kremelyd  6ewet  of  schepe.” 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  36. 

crem'-6-carp,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremocarpium,  from 
Gr.  kremannymi)  =to  hang,  to  hang  up,  and  karpos 
=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  an  inferior,  dry, 
indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two  or  more  cells. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  the  Umbelliferse.  De  Can¬ 
dolle  calls  the  two  halves  of  a  cremocarp  mericarps. 

cre-mo-lob'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cremolobus, 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  small  family  of  plants,  order  Brassicacese. 

cre-mol'-o-bus,  s.  [Gr.  kremannymi= to  hang, 
to  hang  up,  and  lobos— the  lobe  of  the  ear.  So 
named  because  the  fruit,  a  silicule,  is  suspended.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brassicaceee,  the  type  of  the 
family  Cremolobidee.  The  species  have  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  and  are  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

Cre-mo'-ng  (1),  s.  [A  town  in  the  north  of  Italy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  town  mentioned  in  the  ety¬ 
mology. 

2.  Music :  A  name  given  to  the  violins  made  at 
Cremona  during  the  seventeenth  century  by  Andrea 
and  Antonio  Amati,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Antonius  Stradivarius,  his 
pupil,  and  Giuseppe  Guarnerius,  the  pupil  of 
Stradivarius. 

Cremona-fiddle,  s.  The  same  as  Cremona,  2. 

“  A  lady  whisking  about  her  long  train,  which  was  then 
the  fashion,  threw  down  and  broke  a  fine  Cremona  fiddle; 
upon  which  Swift  cried  out,  ‘  Mantua,  vee !  miser®  nimium 
vicina  Cremonse  !”’ — Sheridan:  Life  of  Swift. 


cre-mo’-na  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Ger.  krumm- 
horn;  Fr.  cromo?-ne= crooked  horn.] 

Music :  A  reed  stop  in  the  organ.  [Cromorna.] 

*cr§’-mor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  milky  substance;  a  soft 
liquor  resembling  cream. 

“The  food  is  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  where,  mingled 
with  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  reduced  into  a  chyle  or 
cremor.” — Ray. 

*cremosin,  a.  &  s.  [Crimson.] 

cre’-nate,  cre'-na-ted,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crenatus, 
from  crena= a  notch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Notched. 

“The  cells  are  prettily  crenated,  or  notched,  quite  round 
the  edges;  but  not  striated  down  to  any  depth.” — Wood¬ 
ward. 

2.  Bot.,  c fee.  (of  leaves,  dbc.) :  Having  the  teeth 
rounded.  When  these  are  again  crenated  the  term 
used  is  bicrenate.  The  same  as  Crenelled. 
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notched.] 

crenato-den- 
tate,  a. 

Botany,  die.: 

Having  the  mar¬ 
gin  with  trian¬ 
gular  notches. 

crenato-ser- 
rate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having 
the  serrations 
rounded  instead 
of  straight. 

cre-nat'-u- 
lg,  s.  [Dimin. 
of  Lat.  crenatus 
(q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  sub¬ 
genus  Of  Mol-  Crmatn 

lusks, genus  Per-  Grenato. 

na.  It  consists  Crenate  Ground-ivy.  2.  Bicrenate 
of  thin,  oblong,  ”fS;  n  Crenato-serrateDyaa 
com  nressed  5?ose.P  4.  Crenato-dentate  Pnm- 


com  pressed 
shells.  Eight 
recent  species  are  known  from  North  Africa,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  China,  and  four  fossil.  (  Woodward, 
ed.  Tate.) 

cre'-ng-tiire,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crenat(us);  Eng., 

&c.,  suff.  -ure. ] 

Bot. :  A  crenel,  a  small  rounded  tooth. 
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-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sio n  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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crescent 


crefi’-cle,  *cren-kle,  s.  [Dut.  krinkel= a  curl, 
ring;  Icel.  kringla=&  disk,  circle,  or  orb.] 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Cringle  (q.  v.). 

*cren’-cled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crinkled.] 
*cre-nel’,  *crenell,  ’•'crenelle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  crenel; 
Fr.  creneau=&  battlement,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr .  cren, 
cran=a.  notch ;  Lat.  crena.J  [Carnel.] 

I.  Fortification: 

1.  A  loop-hole  in.  a  parapet,  wall,  or  stockade, 
through  which  to  discharge  musketry. 

2.  A  battlement ;  an  embrasure  in  an  embattled 
parapet. 

“  ’Tis  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 
Crenell  and  parapet  appear. 

While  o’er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 
Makes  momentary  pause.” 

Scott:  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  9. 

II.  Old  Armor :  The  peak  at  the  crest  of  a  helmet. 

III.  Bot.:  A  rounded  tooth  of  a  crenelled  or  cre- 
aate  leaf.  (Generally  pi.,  crenels.) 

*cre’-nel-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  0.  Fr.  crenel.) 
An  embrasure  or  loop-hole. 

“Through  the  Bioping  crenelets  of  the  higher  towers.”— 
C.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xliii.  (Paries.) 

cre-nel’-la,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of  0.  Fr.  crenel • 
So  named  from  having  its  hinge-margin  crenulated 
behind  the  ligament.] 

Zo&l. :  A  sub-genus  or  Modiola  (Horse-muscle). 
The  shell  is  short  and  tumid,  partly  smooth  and 
partly  ornamented  with  radiating  striae ;  interior 
brilliantly  nacreous.  The  species  occur  from  low 
water  to  forty  fathoms  deep,  spinning  a  nest  or 
hiding  among  the  roots  of  sea-weeds  and  corallines. 
Twenty-four  species  are  known  from  Britain,  Nova 
Zembla,  Now  Zealand,  &c.  Twelve  fossil  species 
have  been  found,  the  latter  from  the  Upper  Green¬ 
sand  onward. 

fcre'-nel-late,  v.  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  crenellatus,  from 
0.  Fr.  crenel.)  [Crenel.] 

Fort .  (of  a  parapet  or  breast-work) :  To  furnish 
with  crenelles  or  indentations  for  the  garrison  to 
fire  through. 

cre'-nel-la-ted,  cre’-nel-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Eng.  crenellat(e)  ;  -edd 

1.  Arch.:  Embattled;  furnished  with  crenelles  or 
crenellated  moldings. 

“ .  .  .  the  machicolated  and  crenelated  walls  of  the 
cathedral  close,  .  .  .” — Kemble:  Saxons  in  Eng.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  7. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  for  an  ordinary,  indented  as 
crenelles. 

crenellated  molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  description  of  molding  in  which  the 
beads  have  rectangular  dentations. 
*cre-nel-la-tion,  s.  [Eng.  crenellated 

1.  The  act  of  embattling. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  embattled. 

3.  An  indentation  or  notch. 

4.  An  embrasure. 

“Octavo  ramparts  flanked  with  quarto  crenellations  ” — 
Lytton.  Caxtons,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  vi.  {Davies.) 

ere -nelled,  *carneled,  *kerneled,  a.  [Gar¬ 
nered.] 

1.  Fort.  <&  Arch. :  Embattled ;  crenellated. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Crenate  (q.  v.). 

cre  -nlc,  a.  [Gr.  krene— a  spring ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.) 

crenic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Organic  acids  exist  in  vegetable  mold  and 
in  the  ocherous  deposits  of  ferruginous  waters. 
They  are  extracted  by  boiling  the  deposit  with 
potash,  filtering,  supersaturating  the  liquid  with 
acetic  acid,  and  adding  acetate  of  copper,  which 
gives  a  dark-brown  precipitate  containing  apocrenic 
acid.  The  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  acetate  of  copper  again  added, 
which  gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate  containing 
crenic  acid.  The  precipitates  are  decomposed  by 
suspending  them  in  water  and  passing  HaS  gas 
through  the  liquid.  Crenic  acid  is  obtained  as  a 
pale  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  its  salts 
are  insoluble.  Crenic  acid  has  an  acid,  astringent 
taste.  Its  formula  is  supposed  to  be  C^H^Og. 

fcre-nl-la'-brus,  s.  [Lat.  crena= a  notch,  i  con¬ 
nective,  and  labrus=  an  unknown  fish.  So  named 
from  having  the  margin  of  the  preoperculum  den¬ 
ticulated.]  [Labrus.]  .  ,  ,  , 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Labridee.  Seven  species  are  British,  viz  : 

1.  Crenilabrus  melops  or  tinea:  The  Gilthead, 
Connor,  Golden  Maid ,  &c . 

2.  Crenilabrus  norwegicus  or  cornubicus:  The 
Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny. 

3.  Crenilabrus  gibbus :  The  Gibbous  Wrasse. 

4.  Crenilabrus  luscus :  The  Scale-rayed  Wrasse. 

5.  Crenilabrus  multidentatus :  The  Corkling, called 
also  Ball’s  Wrasse. 

6.  Crenilabrus  rupestris :  J ago  s  Goldsmny. 

7.  Crenilabrus  microstoma:  The  Small-mouthed 
Wrasse  or  Bock-cook. 


crSn’-U-late,  cren'-q-la-ted,  a.  [A  dimin.  for¬ 
mation  from  O.  Fr.  crenel.  Cf.  crenellated 
Bot.,  (pc.:  Finely  crenate,  having  the  margin 
divided  into  small  crenels,  i.  e.,  rounded  teeth. 

ere ’-Ole,  s.  _  [Fr.  crtiole ;  Sp.  criollo,  a  contr.  of 
criadillo,  dimin.  of  criado= one  brought  up,  bred; 
crear,  Lat.  creo= to  create,  to  bring  up.] 

1.  A  native  of  the  West  Indies  or  of  Spanish 
America,  but  not  of  native  parents. 

2.  One  of  any  color  bom  within  or  near  the  tropics 
of  America. 

“At  the  same  time  an  irregular  army  of  Spaniards, 
creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  marched  across 
the  isthmus  from  Panama  .  .  .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

cre-ol’-I-an,  s.  [Eng.  creol(e) ;  -ian.)  A  creole, 
ere  -O-lIn,  s.  [Gr.  fcreas=flesb,  and  Lat.  oleum= 
oil.]  A  coal-tar  product  deprived  of  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  used  as  a  deodorizer,  and  als  5  administered  in¬ 
ternally  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

cre-oph'-Il-us,  s.  [Gr.  fcreas=flesh,  and  philos 
.-  .  .=a  friend.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to  the  order 
Staphylinidse.  Creophilus  maxillosus  is  British, 
ere -O-SOl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  creos(ote),  and  alcohol?] 

Chem.:  C8H1002orC6H3(CH3)<Q^jjo  Dimethyl- 

pyro-catechin.  A  colorless  liquid  found  in  beech- 
tar,  boiling  at  220°.  It  reduces  silver  nitrate  when 
boiling.  It  form  s  with  acetic  anhydride  an  acetate, 
which  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate, 
and  saponification  with  potash,  yields  vanilinic 
acid. 

cre’-pg,n9e,  cre'-pane,  s,  [Lat.  crepans,  pr.  par. 
of  crepo—  to  burst.] 

Farr. :  An  ulcer  seated  in  the  forepart  of  a  horse’s 
foot ;  a  wound  in  one  of  the  hind  feet  caused  by  the 
shoe  of  the  other  striking  and  cutting  it. 

crep-i-do-der ’-a,  s.  [Gr.  krepis,  genit.  krepidos 
=a  half  boot  worn  by  men,  and  deros= skin  (?).] 
Entomol.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Cnryso- 
melidse.  It  is  akin  to  Haltica. 

cre-pid’-ll-lg,,  s.  [Lat.=a  small  sandal,  dimin. 
of  crepida—a.  slipper  or  sandal.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Calyptrseidee  (Bonnet  Limpets).  The  shell  is  oval 
and  limpet-like,  the  hinder  half  of  its  interior  with 
a  shelly  partition.  Known  recent  species  fifty-four, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa, 
India,  and  Australia ;  fossil,  fourteen  species,  from 
the  Eocene  onward. 

cre'-pls,  s.  [Lat.  crepis:  Gr.  krepis= a  plant, 
prob.  Helminthia  echioides .] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Lac- 
tuceee.  They  are  known  as  Hawksbeards.  Pappus 
soft,  deciduous,  white  in  color ;  achenes  without  a 
beak.  Crepis  virens  is  common  in  dry  pastures.  It 
is  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  yellow  flowers.  C. 

faludosa  is  found  in  moist  woods  and  rocky  places. 

t  is.6  ft.  high.  C.  lacera,&  Neapolitan  species,  is 
considered  by  the  Southern  Italians  to  be  venom¬ 
ous. 

crep’-i-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  crepitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crepito=  to  rattle,  to  creak,  to  crackle,  to  clatter,  to 
rustle,  freq.  of  crepo=  to  rattle,  to  crack,  to  creak. 
Imitated  from  the  sound.  Cf.  Eng.  crackd 
1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  crackle;  to  burst  with  a  series 
of  short,  sharp  small  reports,  as  salt  does  in  fire. 

2.  Med. :  To  emit  or  give  out  a  kind  of  rattling 
sound.  [Crepitation,  II.  1.] 

*lf  To  crepitate  is  to  make  a  scries  of  minute  ex¬ 
plosions  ;  to  detonate  is  to  make  a  single  explosion 
with  a  loud  report. 

crep’-I-ta-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crepitate.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Crepitation. 

crep-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  crepitation;  Low  Lat. 
crepitatio,  from  crepitatusd  [Crepitate.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  bursting  with  a  series  of 
minute  explosions,  each  causing  a  short  and  sharp 
but  not  a  loud  noise. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. ;  A  certain  rattling  sound  detected  by 
auscultation  in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 

2.  Surg. :  The  noise  of  fractured  bones  when  a 
surgeon  feels  them  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  fracture,  and  in  the  event  of  there  being 
one,  then  at  what  spot. 

crep'-i-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  Crepita¬ 
tion  (q.  v.). 
crep’-on,  s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  thin  stuff  resembling  crape,  made  of 
wool,  silk,  or  mixed. 

crept,  pret .  &  pa.  par.  [Creep.] 

*cre-pus'-cle,  *cre-pus'-cule,  s.  [Lat.  crepus- 
culum,  a  dimin.  from  crejper=  dusky.]  Twilight. 


cre-pus'-cy-lar,  a.  [Lat.  crepuscul(um) ;  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ar.  In  Fr.  cripusculaired 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  twilight. 

f2.  Fig. :  In  a  state  intermediate  between  light 
and  darkness ;  not  very  clear,  somewhat  obscure, 

“  The  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  this  semi- 
historical  and  crepuscular  period.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiv.,  §  8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494. 

II.  ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  animals  which  are  active 
in  the  dusk  or  twilight. 

“  Others  feed  only  in  the  twilight,  as  bats  and  owla, 
and  are  called  crepuscular .”  —  Whewell:  Bridgewater 
Treatise  (1852),  p.  33. 

cre-pus-cu-lar-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  crepuscul(urn)  — 
the  twilight,  and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ariad 
Entom.:  A  tribe  of  lepidopterous  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  those  called  Sphinxes  or  Hawkmoths. 
They  are  twilight  flyers,  as  distinguished  from 
Diurna,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  fly  during  the 
day,  and  Noctuma,  which  fly  by  night.  The  antennae 
of  the  Crepuscularia  taper  to  the  end,  where  they 
have  a  club  which  is  pointed  at  the  apex  instead  of 
the  oval  club  o  the  Diuma  (Butterflies)  or  the 
filiform  antennae  of  the  Nocturna  (Moths).  The 
larvae  have  sixteen  legs,  and  some  of  them  hairs 
on  the  back.  _  Stainton  calls  the  Crepuscularia  of 
Latreille  Sphingina,  and  divides  them  into  four 
families,  Zygrenidae,  Sphingid®,  Sesiid®,  and 
iEgeriidae  (q.  v  ). 

cre-pus’-cii-llne,  a.  [Lat.  crepuscul(um) ,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine.  In  Fr.  cripusculin ,  m.,  cripus - 
culine,  f.  j  The  same  as  Crepuscular  and  Crepus- 
culocs  (q.  V.). 

“  He  has  made  apertures  to  take  in  more  or  less  light, 
as  the  observer  pleases,  by  opening  and  shutting  like  the 
eye,  the  better  to  fit  glasses  to  crepusculine  observations.  " 
— Sprat:  Hist,  of  the  R.  S.,  p.  314. 

cre-pus'-ctl-lous,  a.  [Eng.  crepuscul(e) ;  -ous.) I 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  twilight;  crepuscular. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscure,  not  clear  or  distinct. 

“  The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a  crepusculous 
obscurity;  and  it’s  yet  scarce  past  the  dawn.” — Glanvill • 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  19. 

*cresce,  *cresyn,  *crees,  v.i.  [Lat.  crescod  To 
grow,  to  multiply. 

“He  bad  hem  cresce  and  multiply.” — Gower,  iii.  276. 
*cres'-99n§e,  s.  [Lat.  crescens,  pr.  par.  of  cresco 
=to  grow,  to  increase.]  Increase,  increasing. 

“To these  adverse,  the  lunar  sects  dissent, 

With  convolution  of  opposed  bent; 

From  west  to  east  by  equal  influence  tend, 

And  toward  the  moon’s  attractive  crescence  bend.” 

Broolces:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iii. 

crescendo  (pron.  9r  e-shea ’-do),  adv.  [Ital.] 
Music:  Increasing;  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
force  of  sound.  Expressed  by  the  sign  ,  or  the 
abbreviation  cres.  The  sign  was  first  employed  in 
England  by  Matthew  Locke,  in  1676.  ( Stainer  <& 
Barrett.) 

cres’-9ent,  *cre3'-sent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  crescens, 
pr.  par.  of  cresco= to  increase,  to  grow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Increasing,  growing;  in  a  state  of  increase 
“  The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

Toward  the  crescent  moon  with  grateful  heart.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Crescent-shaped. 

“A  small  crescent  membranous  sac.” — Owen:  Anat.  of 
Invertebrates. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  the  moon  in  her  state  of 
increase. 

“  And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn.” 

Pope:  Odyssey. 

2.  The  moon  in  her  state  of  increase,  when  in  her 
receding  from  the  earth  she  shows  a  curved  appear¬ 
ance  terminating  in  points  or  horns. 

“Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 

And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes.” 

Dryden. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  new  moon  borne  on  the  national 
standard  of  Turkey ;  and  hence  figuratively  used 
for  the  Turkish  power  or  Mohammedanism  itself. 

Tf  The  Turks  did  not  bring  their  symbol— the 
Crescent — with  them  from  Central  Asia,  but  adopted 
it  on  conquering  Constantinople  in  1453.  Part  of 
that  city  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  Byzantium, 
which  was  a  Greek  city  flourishing  in  Xenophon’s 
time.  Being  besieged  in  B.  C.  340  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  led  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that  crafty  general  made  an  effort  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  place  on  a  dark  night.  The  inhabitants 
however,  had  their  danger  revealed  to  them  by  a 
“  light  ”  which  “  shone  suddenly  from  the  north.” 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  .  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  effr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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It  was  probably  the  moon,  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
aid  it  had  rendered  them,  the  Byzantines  built  an 
altar  to  Diana,  and  assumed  the  crescent  as  the 
symbol  of  their  city.  It  is  found  on  various  extant 
Byzantine  coins  long  before  the  Turks  had  appeared 
in  Europe. 

“  He  stood  alone  among  the  host; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  Crescent  o’er  the  Cross.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  range  of  buildings  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon  or  crescent. 

2.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  half-moon ;  an  honorable  ordinary  rep¬ 
resented  sometimes  with  the  horns  turned  upward. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  four 
orders  of  knighthood. 

(а)  An  order  instituted  in  1268 
by  Charles  I.,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily. 

(б)  A  revival  of  the  first,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Ren 6  of  Anjou,  in  1464. 

(c)  An  order  instituted  by 
Mohammed  II.,  Sultan  of  Tur¬ 
key. 

(d)  An  order  instituted  in  1801 
by  Selim,  Sultan  of  Turkey 


Crescent. 


3.  Vet. :  A  defect  in  a  horse’s  foot,  when  the 
coffin-bone  falls  down. 

4.  Music:  A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
a  staff  with  arms  and  suspended  bells,  used  in  a 
band. 

*5.  Agric. :  An  ox-bow. 

“A  cressent  abowte  the  nek:  torques,  torquis,  luna, 
lunula.” — Cath.  Anglic. 

crescent-formed,  a.  Formed  or  shaped  like  a 
crescent. 

crescent-like,  a.  Like  a  crescent  in  shape  or 
form. 

crescent-lit,  a.  Lit  up  by  the  moon  in  a  cres¬ 
cent  state. 

“  Or  while  the  balmy  glooming  crescent-lit, 

Spread  the  light  haze  along  the  river-shores.” 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener’ s  Daughter. 

crescent-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  crescent ;  lunate, 
lunated. 

2.  Bot. :  Resembling  the  figure  of  the  crescent. 
Example,  the  glandular  apex  of  the  involucral 
leaves  of  many  Euphorbias.  ( Lindley .) 

crescent-wise,  adv.  In  shape  of  a  crescent. 
cres'-§ent,  v.  t.  [Crescent,  s.]  To  form  into 
or  border  with  crescents. 

“A  dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  lawn.” — 
Seward’s  Letters,  vi.  195. 

cres'-9en-tade,  s.  [Eng.  crescent,  and  Eng.,  <fcc., 
suff.  -ade.  A  word  modeled  after  the  manner  of 
crusade.]  A  religious  war  waged  in  defense  of 
“  the  Crescent,”  i.  e. ,  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

‘‘It  has  been  sought  to  make  out  that  many  Liberals 
had  desired  to  go  to  war  against  Turkey  on  behalf  of  its 
Christian  subjects,  in  fact  to  carry  on  a  crusade  against 
a  crescentade." — Mr.  Forsyth,  M.  P. .-  Pari.  Deb.  ( Times , 
Feb.  17,  1877.) 

cres'-§en-ted,  a.  [Eng.  crescent;  -ed.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  crescent  or  crescents. 

2.  Crescent-shaped. 

“Phoebe  bends  toward  him  crescented.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  bk.  iv. 

cres-gen'-tl,  in  compos,  only.  [Lat.  crescens, 
crescentis ,  pr.  par.  of  cresco= to  increase,  increas¬ 
ing-] 

crescenti-pinnatisect,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  pinnated  leaf):  Having  its  lobes 
gradually  becoming  larger  as  they  approach  its  end. 

cres-ijen'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  Pietro 
Crescenti,  of  Bologna,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century, 
and  published  various  works  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  the  principal  one  being  “  Opus  Ruralium 
Commodorum,”  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  of  Sicily.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Crescenti- 
acese  (Crescentiads).  Calyx  deciduous,  of  two 
equal  sepals.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  a  short 
fleshy  tube  and  a  ventricose  5-cleft  unequal  crisped 
limb  ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  the  rudiments 
of  a  fifth ;  fruit  gourd-like,  with  a  solid  external 
shell,  and  an  internal  one-celled  pulpy  many-seeded 
cavity.  The  genus  consists  of  large  trees  with  soli¬ 
tary  flowers  rising  from  the  trunk  or  branches. 
Crescentia  cujete  is  the  Cujete,  or  Common  Cala¬ 
bash-tree.  [Calabash.]  It  inhabits  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  W est  Indies.  The  subacid  pulp  is  eaten 
by  the  negroes,  and  is  made  into  poultices.  The 
hard  shell  is  used  for  a  bottle,  and  in  Bermuda  for 
a  pitcher  with  which  to  draw  water  for  drinking 
and  other  purposes  from  the  inclosed  rain-water 
tanks. 


cres-$en-ti-a'-9e-se  (t  as  sh),  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crescentia  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Crescentiads,  an  order  of  perigynous  exo¬ 
gens.  It  consists  of  small  trees,  with  alternate  or 
clustered  exstipulate  leaves  and  flowers  growing 
out  of  the  old  stems  or  branches.  The  calyx  is 
undivided,  but  ultimately  splits  into  irregular 
pieces.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  somewhat  two-tipped,  the  stamens  4,  didynam¬ 
ous,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  one ;  the  ovary 
one-celled ;  the  fruit  succulent,  hard,  with  parietal 
placentae. 

cres~9en'-tl-3,d§  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crescentia  (q.  v.) ,  and  pi.  suff.  -ads.]  The  name  given 
by  Lindley  to  the  order  Crescentiaceae  (q.  v.). 

fcres-9en  -tlc,  *cres-9en’-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  cres¬ 
cent;  -ici]  Like  a  crescent;  crescent-shaped. 

“  .  .  .  disposed  somewhat  in  a  crescentic  form.” — Todd 
<&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  256. 

tcres-9en'-tic-g.l-l3c  adv.  [Eng.  crescentical ; 
-ly.~\  In  shape  or  fashion  of  a  crescent;  crescent- 
wise. 

“  Fifth  segment  truncate,  sixth  crescentically  emargin- 
ate.” — Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  113  (1873). 

cres  -9lve,  a.  [Lat.  cresco=to  grow,  to  increase.] 
Increasing,  growing. 

“  And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness;  which,  no  doubt, 

Grew  like  the  summer-grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

ere  -sol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  creas(ote),  and  (alcoh)ol; 
Ger.  kresole. ] 

Chem. :  C7HSO  or  CeH4<®jj3  Also  called  Cresyl 
alcohol,  Cresylic  phenol,  Oxytoluene.  It  occurs  in 
the  ortho  (1-2) ,  meta  (1-3) ,  and  para  (1-4)  modifica¬ 
tions. 

Ortho-cresol :  Obtained  by  fusing  orthotoluene- 
sulphate  of  potassium  with  potassium  hydrate,  or 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ortho-toluidine.  It 
melts  at  31°,  and  boils  at  185°.  Melted  with  caustic 
potash  it  yields  salicylic  acid.  It  gives  a  blue  color 
with  ferric  chloride. 

Meta-cresol :  Obtained  by  heating  thymol  propyl- 
phenol  with  phosphoric  anhydride ;  propylene  gas 
is  given  off,  and  the  resulting  compound  fused  with 
potash;  then,  dissolving  in  water  and  agitating 
with  ether,  meta-cresol  is  obtained  as  a  transparent, 
thick  liquid,  boiling  at  201°.  It  gives  a  blue  color 
with  ferric  chloride ;  fused  with  caustic  potash  it 
yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Para-cresol :  Obtained  by  distilling  urine  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  also  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  para-toluidine,  and  by  fusing  para-toluene- 
sulphate  of  potassium  with  potassium  hydrate.  It 
forms  colorless  crystals,  melting  at  36°  into  a  trans¬ 
parent  colorless  liquid  smelling  like  putrid  wine, 
boiling  at  199°.  It  gives  a  blue  color  with  ferric 
chloride ;  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  yields 
para-oxy-benzoic  acid.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  in 
the  decomposition  of  albumen  and  tyrosin,  &c. 

cre-§ot  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  creasot(e),  and  suff.  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  more  or  less  of  creo¬ 
sote. 

cresotic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CsH803  or  CeH3(CH3)  <3ooH.  Oxyt°luic 
acids  are  formed  by  heating  the  corresponding 
sodium  cresol  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Pure 
para-cresol  yields  para-cresotic  acid,  melting  at 
148°.  Pure  ortho-cresol  yields  ortho-cresotic  acid, 
melting  at  160°.  It  gives  a  deep  violet  color  with 
ferric  chloride. 

cresp  -Ie,  s.  [Lat.  crassus  piscis=  a  coarse  fish.] 
A  small  whale ;  apparently  the  same  with  that  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Grampus. 

“  Malcolm  IV.  likewise  gave  them  [the  monks  of  Dun¬ 
fermline]  a  grant  of  the  half  of  the  blubber  ( dimidium 
sagiminis )  of  the  crespeis  or  small  whales,  which  should 
be  taken  between  the  Tay  and  Forth,  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  ad  luminaria  coram  altaribus  prmnominatse 
ecclesise.” — Stat.  Acc.  xiii.,  451,  N.  V. ;  also  Sibbald’s  Fife, 
p.  295. 

cress,  *cresse,  s.  [A.  S.  ccerse,  cyrse,  cressce. 
Cognate  with  Dut.  hers;  Sw.  karse ;  Ger.  kresse. 
( Skeat .)] 

1.  Gen.,  Ord.  Lang.,  <&  Bot.:  Various  cruciferous 
plants.  In  these  the  word  cress  is  often  used  as  the 
second  one  in  a  compound  term. 

“His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stor’d.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  181. 

IT  Halliwell  thought  that  in  one  ancient  manu¬ 
script  it  meant  a  rush,  but  Messrs.  Britten  and  Hol¬ 
land  doubt  the  existence  of  this  signification.  In 
the  subjoined  list  of  compounds,  Lapsana  communis 

(10),  and  a  few  others,  are  not  cruciferous  plants. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Golden  Cress,  Lepidium  sativum,  or 
any  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 

f  (1)  American  Cress:  Barbarea  prcecox.  It  is 
cultivated.  It  is  called  also  the  Belleisle  Cress 
(q.  v.). 


(2)  Australian  Cress:  A  variety  of  the  Common 
Garden  Cress.  It  is  called  also  the  Golden  Cress 
(q.  v.). 

(3)  Bank  Cress:  [80  called  from  its  growing  on 
hedge  banks.]  Sisymbrium  officinale. 

(4)  Bastard  Cress :  The  common  name  for  the 
genus  Thlaspi. 

(5)  Belleisle  Cress:  [Bellexsle-cress.] 

(6)  Bitter  Cress:  [Bitter-cress.] 

(7)  Brown  Cress:  [Brown-cress.  1 

(8)  Carl's  Cress,  Churl's  Cress:  [Carl’s  Cress, 
Churl’s  Cress.] 

(9)  Cow  Cress:  [Cow-cress.] 

(10)  Dock  Cress:  Lapsana  communis. 

IT  Pratt  calls  it  Succory  Dock-cress.  ( Britten  & 
Holland.) 

(11)  French  Cress:  Barbarea  vulgaris.  _  _ 

(12)  Garden  Cress:  Lepidium  sativum.  This  is 
the  cress  preeminently  so  called. 

(13)  Golden  Cress:  [(2)] 

(14)  Indian  Cress : 

(a)  Sing.:  Tropceolummajus. 

( b )  PI. :  Thu  order  Tropeeolacese. 

(15)  Land  Cress:  (a)  Barbarea  prcecox,  ( b )  Car- 
damine  hirsuta. 

(16)  Meadow  Cress:  A  book-name  for  Cardamine 
pratensis. 

S17)  Mouse-ear  Cress :  Arabis  Thaliana. 

18)  Normandy  Cress:  Barbarea  prcecox. 

19)  Para  Cress :  Spilanthes  oleracea. 

20)  Penny  Cress:  A  modern  book-name  for 
Thlaspi  arvense. 

*(21)  Peter's  Cress:  Crithmum  maritimum. 

(22)  Rock  Cress:  (a)  the  genus  Arabis,  * (b)  an  old 
name  for  Crithmum  maritimum. 

(23)  Sciatica  Cress:  A  species  of  Lepidium  (7), 
good  for  the  sciatica.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

(24)  Spanish  Cress :  Lepidium  Car damines. 

(25)  Spring  Cress :  Cardamine  rhomboidea. 

(26)  Swine's  Cress:  (a)  Senebiera  Coronopus 
(Coronopus  Ruellii),  (b)  Lapsana  communis,  (c) 
Senecio  Jacobcea.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

(27)  Thale  Cress:  Arabis  Thaliana. 

(28)  Tooth  Cress :  The  genus  Dentaria. 

(29)  Tower  Cress :  Arabis  Turrita. 

(30)  Town  Cress :  Lepidium  sativum. 

(3l)  Violet  Cress:  Ionopsidium  acaule. 

(32)  Wall  Cress: 

(a)  Gen. :  Any  species  of  Arabis. 

(b)  Spec.:  Arabis  Thaliana. 

(33)  Wart  Cress:  [So  named  from  the  wart¬ 
shaped  fruit.] 

(a)  Gen. :  The  genus  Senebiera. 

(b)  Spec.:  Senebiera  Coronopus  ( Coronopus  Ru¬ 
ellii)  . 

’34)  Water  Cress:  [Water-cress.] 

’35)  Winter  Cress : 
a)  Gen. :  The  genus  Barbarea. 
b)  Spec. :  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

'36)  Wild  Cress:  Thlaspi  arvense. 

37}  Yellow  Cress:  (a)  Nasturtium  palustre,  (6) 
N.  amphibium. 
cress-oils,  s. 

Chem. :  Garden  Cress,  Lepidium  sativum,  dis¬ 
tilled  with  steam,  yields  a  volatile  aromatic  oil, 
which  is  separated  by  agitation  with  benzene  from 
the  distillate.  It  boils  at  226°,  and  is  benzyl-cyan¬ 
ide,  C6H5-CH2-CN  ;  when  heated  to  200°  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  it  yields 
phenyl-acetic  acid,  CeHs’CHg’CO.OH.  Benzyl  cyan¬ 
ide  can  also  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating 
benzyl  chloride  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is 

isomeric  with  toluonitril,  CfiHtC^;^3  Water-cress, 

Nasturtium  officinale,  yields  an  oil,  boiling  at  261°, 
being  phenyl-propionitril,  CgHs’CHyC^’CN ;  on 
fusing  it  with  potash  it  yielded  a  salt  of  phenyl- 
propionic  acid. 

cress-rocket,  s.  Vella  Pseudo-cytisus. 
cres-sel'-l?,,  s.  [Fr.  cricelle= a  rattle.] 

Eccles.:  A  wooden  rattle.  (Used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  bell  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  from  the 
Mass  on  Holy  Thursday  till  the  Mass  on  Holy  Sat¬ 
urday.) 

cres -set,  s.  [0.  Fr.  crasset .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  basket  of  open  iron-work  in  which 
wood  or  coal  is  burned  as  a  beacon.  In  former 
times  the  cresset  was  used  where  lighthouses  are 
now  erected,  and  its  modern  use  is  principally  at 
wharves  and  boat-landings. 

“  Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 

Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared.” 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  26. 

2.  Fig. :  A  burning  light ;  a  meteor. 

“I  cannot  blame  him:  at  my  nativity, 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 

Of  burning  cressets.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Coopering:  An  iron  basket  or  cage  to  hold  fire, 
char  the  inside  of  a  cask,  and  make  the  staves 
flexible. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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crest,  *creast,  *creste,  *crist,  s.  [O.  Fr.  creste , 
from  Lat.  crista.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers  or  comb  on  the  top 
of  the  head  of  a  bird. 

“The  male  has  also  a  small,  longitudinal,  leaden-colored, 
fleshy  crest  or  comb.” — Darwin:  Desc.  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xiv.,  vol.  ii.,  p  129. 

2.  Any  tuft  or  excrescence  on  the  head  of  an  ani¬ 
mal. 

“  Oft  he  bowed 

His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamelled  neck.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  525. 

3.  In  the  same  senses  as  B.  4. 

“  The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  badge. 

“Let’s  write  good  angel  on  the  devil’s  horn, 

’Tis  not  the  devil’s  crest.” 

Shakesp.:  Meas.for  Meas..  ii.  iv. 

*2.  The  end,  the  extreme,  the  top. 

“Two  goldun  ryngis,  the  whiche  thou  shalt  putte  in 
either  creeste  of  the  broche.” — Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxviii.  23. 

*3.  Pride,  spirit,  courage,  fire. 

“  Bristle  up 

The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  1 V.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  L 

4.  The  ridge  or  top  of  a  wave. 

5.  The  ridge  or  highest  part  of  a  mountain  or 
hill. 

“  Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams ! 

And  make  the  snows  thy  crestl" 

Hemans :  Eryri  Wen. 

*6.  A  balk  or  ridge  of  land. 

“ Creyste  of  londe  eryyde.  Porca.” — Prompt.  Pare. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

_  (1)  The  ridge  of  a  roof ;  hence  cresf-tiles,  which 
lie  on  the  comb  of  a  roof  and  shed  water  both  ways. 

(2)  Any  ornament  or  carved  work  on  the  top  or 
ridge  of  anything;  also  used  for  the  ornamental 
finishing  surrounding  a  screen  or  canopy  of  a  build¬ 
ing. 

2.  Engin.  &  Fort. :  The  top  of  a  parapet,  embank¬ 
ment,  slope,  or  wall. 

3.  Vet. :  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  horse. 
[CbEST-F  ALLEN.] 

4.  Heraldry: 

(1)  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers,  hair,  or  other 
similiar  material,  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  helmet; 
and  hence,  sometimes  the  helmet  itself. 

“  So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 

Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

*(2)  The  ornament  on  the  helmet. 

(3)  A  figure  originally  representing  the  ornament 
on  the  helmet,  but  now  used  to  denote  any  figure 
placed  on  a  wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance, 
above  the  helmet  and  shield  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

If  Crests  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  Their 
first  introduction  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Carians ;  and  their  revival  to  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  who  in  1189  wore  one,  consisting  of  a  plume 
of  feathers,  in  his  helmet. 

5.  Bot. :  A  fleshy  appendage  of  fruits  and  seeds  in 
the  form  of  a  crest.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  inferior 
petal  of  the  Polygala  is  in  the  form  of  a  crest. 
(Balfour.) 

6.  Anat.:  A  prominent  border  or  elevation  run¬ 
ning  some  way  along  the  surface  of  a  bone.  It  is 
called  also  a  line  or  ridge.  Thus  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ternal  occipital  crest,  a  nasal  crest,  a  sphenoidal 
crest,  &c. 

crest-fallen,  a. 

1,  Ordinary  Lang,  dt  Fig.:  Dispirited,  dejected, 
abashed. 

“  When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret? 

Eemember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall’n: 

Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

2.  Vet. :  A  term  used  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  upon  which  the  mane  grows  sinks  down  on 
either  side. 

crest-tile,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  A  saddle-tile,  one  having  a  double  slope,  on 
the  ridge  of  a  roof.  It  is  also  called  a  ridge-tile 
(q.  v.). 

2.  In  Gothic  architecture  tiles  decorated  with 
leaves,  foliage,  or  similar  design,  wnich  run  up  the 
sides  of  a  gable  or  ornamented  canopy. 

♦crest- wounding,  a.  Wounding,  i.  e.,  disgrac¬ 
ing  one’s  nobility ;  attainting. 

“  O  unseen  shame  1  invisible  disgrace  ! 

O  unfelt  sore  !  crest-wounding  private  scar  f 

Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collaiinus’  face, 

And  Tarquin’s  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar.” 

Shakesp.:  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  827-30. 


crest,  *creast,  *crestyn,  v.  t.  [Ceest,  s.} 

*1.  To  ornament  or  furnish  with  a  crest. 

“  Crest yn  or  arayyn  wyth  a  creste.  Cristo.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*2.  To  serve  as  a  crest  for. 

“  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean:  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world:  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  form  a  crest  or  top  to ;  to  crown. 

“  The  feudal  towers  that  crest  its  height 
Frown  in  unconquerable  might.” 

Hemans:  The  Troubadour  and  Rich.  Cceur  de  Lion. 

♦4.  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks,  as  the  plume  of 
a  helmet. 

“  Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summer's  night, 

What  time  the  dayes  with  scorching  heat  abound. 

Is  creasted  all  with  lines  of  fierie  light, 

That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  peoples  sight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  13. 
crest ’-ed,  a.  [Eng.  crest;  -ed.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  crest. 

“  On  his  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he  plac’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xv.  665. 

2.  Wearing  a  comb. 

“  The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 

Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below.” 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox. 

3.  Surmounted  or  crowned. 

II.  Botany:  Having  an  elevated,  irregular,  or 
notched  ridge,  resembling  the  crest  of  a  helmet. 
(Used  chiefly  of  seeds  or  of  the  appendages  of  the 
anthers  in  some  heaths,  as  Erica  triflora  and  E. 
comosa .) 

“The  petal  becomes  crested  as  in  Polygala.” — Balfour: 
Bot.,  §  372. 


Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux  in  France,  being 
about  966  miles.  But  this  area  does  not  measure 
the  superficial  area  of  the  chalk  formation,  which 
i  founded  not  on  the  mineral  character  of  chalk  or 
any  other  rock,  but  on  contemporaneousness  of  de 
posit,  as  proved  by  the  identity,  or  at  least  the  close 
similarity,  of  the  organic  remains.  [Cbetaceous 
pebiod.] 

The  Cretaceous  formation  has  generally  been 
divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  series,  the  for¬ 
mer  familiarly  called  the  Chalk  and  the  latter  the 
Greensand.  Chalk  is  not  a  bad  popular  name  for 
the  first  series,  but  Greensand  is  less  appropriate, 
the  green  or  chloritic  grains  which  originated  the 
name  being  local  and  uncharacteristic.  A  better 
term  is  Neocomian,  from  Neocomium,  the  old  Latin 
name  of  Neufchatel,  where  it  is  extensively  depos¬ 
ited. 

Lyell,  in  his  “  Student’s  Elements  of  Geology  ’ 
(1871),  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  or  Elements, 
thus  divided  the  Cretaceous  rocks  and  the  period 
during  which  they  were  laid  down  • 

(a)  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  period : 

L  Maestriclit  Beds  and  Faxoe  Limestone. 

2.  Upper  White  Chalk,  with  flints. 

b.  Lower  White  Chalk,  without  flints. 

4.  Chalk  Marl. 

5.  Chloritic  Series,  or  Upper  Greensand. 

6.  Gault. 


(b)  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian: 


1.  Upper  Neocomian 

2.  Middle  “ 

3.  Lower  “ 


/  Wealden  Beds 
(  (Upper  part). 


In  his  Abridged  General  Table  of  Fossiliferou* 
Strata,  given  in  the  same  work,  the  classification  is: 


10.  Maestricht  Beds. 

11.  White  Chalk. 

12.  Chloritic  Series. 

13.  Gault. 

14.  Neocomian. 

15.  Wealden. 


IT  (1)  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass: 

Bot.:  Cynosurus  cristatus.  A  grass  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  a  second  raceme,  and  3-5 
flowered  spikelets. 

(2)  Crested  Grebe: 

Ord.  Lang,  dt  Ornith. :  A  Grebe,  Podiceps  cris¬ 
tatus.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  or  sometimes  the  Great  Tippeted  Grebe, 
or  merely  the  Grebe.  [Gbebe.] 

crest’-ing,  jpr. par.,  a.  &s.  [Cbest,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  adorning  with  a  crest. 

fcrest'-less,  a.  [Eng.  crest;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  not  entitled  to  a  crest ;  not  of  a  noble  family. 

“  His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 

Third  son.  to  the  Third  Edward,  king  of  England. 

Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

crest’-ma-rine,  s.  [Eng.  crest,  and  marine.)  A 
plant,  Crithmum  maritimum. 

cre'-syl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  creasote  (q.  v.) ;  and  Gr. 
hyle =  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem. :  An  aromatic  monad  radical  (CeH^'CHs) 

cre-syl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cresyl;  -ic.)  Pertaining  to 
cresyl. 

cre'-tfi,  s.  [Lat.  (as  adj.)=from  Crete,  (as  subst.) 
=Cretan  earth,  i.  e.,  chalk,  or  a  similar  kind  of 
earth.]  Chalk. 

creta  prseparata,  s. 

Phar.:  Prepared  chalk,  CaC03.  Chalk  freed 
from  most  of  its  impurities  by  elutriation,  and 
afterward  dried  in  small  masses,  which  are  usually 
of  a  conical  form.  Used  in  Hydrargyrum  cum 
Creta,  Mistura  Cretce,  Pulvis  Cretce  aromaticus, 
Pulvis  Cretce  cum  Opio.  Chalk  is  an  antacid,  and 
acts  as  an  astringent.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

cre-ta'-§e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cre#aceits=chalk-like.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  chalk. 

“Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  success, 

Nor  from  cretaceous,  stubborn  and  jejune.” 

Philips. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.,  f  Geol.,  dtc. :  Consisting  in  larger  or 
smaller  amount  of  chalk. 

2.  Bot.  ( Of  colors) :  Like  chalk,  chalky ;  very  dull 
white  with  a  dash  of  gray. 

H  (1)  Cretaceous  system  or  formation: 

Geol. :  The  system  or  formation  of  which  at  least 
in  England  and  some  other  countries,  chdlk  (Latin 
creta)  is  the  characteristic  rock.  Pure  chalk  of 
nearly  uniform  aspect  and  composition,  stretches 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  about  1,311  English  miles ; 
the  breadth  of  this  great  band,  from  the  south  of 


The  Cretaceous  formation  is  the  uppermost  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks.  The  W eal- 
den  rocks,  with  which  it  begins,  are  fluviatile,  or  in 
parts  fluvio-marine,  never  marine.  Conifer®,  Cyca- 
de®,  and  Ferns  flourished  on  the  adjacent  lands, 
while  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  were  absent.  It 
was  still  the  reign  of  reptiles  and'  specially  of  the 
giant  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.MantelL 
With  the  Lower  Neocomian  marine  conditions 
began  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous 
period ;  the  water,  when  the  chalk  was  deposited, 
being  apparently  deep.  The  seas  of  those  times 
were  inhabited  by  such  cephalopodous  genera  as 
Ammonites,  Baculites,  Hamites,  and  Turrilites, 
while  among  the  lamellibranchiate  mollusks'Was 
the  abnormal  genus  Hippurites.  Where  islands 
existed  pterodactyls,  winged  reptiles,  flew  forth, 
though  birds  doubtless  existed  too.  But  the  organ¬ 
isms  whose  remains  have  left  the  most  extensive 
traces  were  minute  foraminiferous  animals,  Globi- 
germ®,  and  humble  plants  called  Diatoms,  the 
former  forming  chalk,  and  the  latter,  aided  by 
sponges,  forming  flint.  (Lyell,  dtc.) 

(2)  Cretaceous  period  : 

Geol. :  The  period  from  first  to  last  during  which 
the  Cretaceous  formation  was  in  process  of  deposi¬ 
tion.  The  gap  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the 
Eocene  rocks,  as  yet  very  partially  filled  up,  indi¬ 
cates  a  great  lapse  of  geological  time  the  history 
of  which  is  still  unknown.  One  or  two  arches  have 
been  cast  from  the  side  of  the  Secondary,  and  one  or 
two  from  that  of  the  Tertiary,  across  fragments  of 
the  chasm,  but  the  mass  of  it  still  remains  un¬ 
bridged.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks  that  the  gap 
may  be  as  great  as  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  Eocene  till  now. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  the 
Cretaceous  period.  [Chaek.]  Nor  is  it  true,  as 
many  unacquainted  with  geology  believe,  that 
recent  discoveries  have  proved  the  Cretaceous 
period  less  remote  than  it  was  formerly  held  to  be. 
The  discovery  that  certain  cretaceous  species  and 
genera  once  deemed  extinct  still  exist,  does  not 
bring  cretaceous  times  one  day  nearer ;  it  only 
shows  that  vastly  remote  as  they  are,  they  have  not 

Eroduced  as  great  a  revolution  as  they  were  held  to 
ave  done  in  the  character  of  the  animal  life. 

tcre-ta’-9e-ous-ly,  adv-  [Eng.  cretaceous;  -ly.) 
In  a  manner  like  chalk ;  as  chi  Ik. 

Cre’-tan,  *Cre’-ti-an,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Cret(e)  ;  -an.) 

A.  Ms  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  so  the  island  of 
Crete. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Crete. 

“  The  Cretians  are  alway  liars,  .  .  .” — Titus  i.  12. 

*cre-ta’-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cretatus.]  Rubbed  or 
made  white  with  chalk. 

Crete,  s.  A  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  now  belonging  to  Turkey;  it  is  also  called 
Candia. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw' 


cretic 
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cribbling 


cre'-tlc,  *cre-tlck,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  creticus  ( pes ) ; 
Gr.  kretikos  pous—  the  Cretan  foot  or  measure.] 

A.  4s  substantive: 

Pros. :  A  measure  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry ;  a 
poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable  between 
two  long  ones  -  « 

"  The  first  verse  here  ends  with  a  trochee,  and  the  third 
with  a  cretic .” — Bentley:  Diss.  upon  Phalaris . 

B.  As  adjective : 

Pros.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measure  described 
under  A. 

cre'-tl-gl§m,  s.  [Latin  creticus ;  Gr.  kretikos— 
pertaining  to  Crete,  and  suif.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
Cbetism  (q.  v.). 

cre-tln,  s.  [Fr.  cr&tin.  By  some  believed  to  be 
from  Lat.  Christianas,  because  helpless  imbeciles 
appeal  to  Christian  sympathy.  More  probably 
from  Fr.  kreide,  craie— chalk,  from  the  blanched 
appearance.  of  the  cretin’s  skin. ]  The  name  given 
in  the  Valais  and  other  Alpine  valleys  to  one  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  particular  kind  of  idiocy  prevalent  there. 
[Cbetinism.] 

ere  -tln-l§m,  s.  [Fr.  critinisme.) 

Physiol.  <&  Med. :  A  kind  of  idiocy  prevalent  in 
various  Alpine  valleys.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
the  afflicted  person  has  an  ugly  swelling  called  a 
goitre  on  his  neck.  This  varies  in  size  from  a  wal¬ 
nut  to  a  quartern  loaf.  The  existence  of  such  a 
protuberance  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply 
idiocy.  The  mental  deficiency  varies  in  degree, 
being  in  some  cases  so  great  that  the  unhappy  per¬ 
son  thus  affected  is  unable  to  do  anything  for  him¬ 
self,  and  cannot  even  articulate  words,  but  makes  a 
sound  like  that  of  the  inferior  animals ;  in  others 
there  are  some  faint  glimmerings  of  mind.  Various 
causes  of  the  disease  have  been  assigned. 

cre'-tl§m,  s.  [Gr.  fcrefismos=Cretan  behavior, 

i.  e.,  lying.]  A  lie,  a  falsehood.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  old  proverb  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Titus 
i.  12.  [Ceetan.] 

cret-onne,  s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  manufactured 
with  pictorial -patterns  printed  on  one  side.  It  is 
used  for  curtains,  furniture  covers,  &c. 

tcre'-to§e,  a.  [Lat.  cretosus,  from creta—chalk.) 
Chalky. 

creutz-er,  s.  [Keetjtzee.] 

crefix  (x  silent),  s.  [Fr.=hollow.J 

Engin.  db  Sculpt. :  The  reverse  of  relief ;  thus,  to 
carve  en  creux  is  to  carve  below  the  surface. 

cre-vasse’,  s.  [Fr.  crevasse ;  Prov.  crebassa; 
Low  Lat.  crepatia,  from  crepo— to  rattle,  to  crack, 
to  creak.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  crevice,  a  chink.  [Ceevice.] 

2.  A  break  in  the  embankment  of  a  river ;  an  arti¬ 
ficial  lake,  tank,  &c.,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  {American.) 

(1)  Gen. :  A  crack  or  fissure  in  any  body,  as  in  an 
embankment. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  long  deep  fissure  in  the  snow  and  ice 
of  a  glacier.  [II.] 


Crevasse. 

II.  Geol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deep  fissure  in  the  snow 
and  ice  of  a  glacier,  in  general  extending  to  the 
rocky  mountain  side  on  which  the  glacier  rests. 

crevasse-stopper,  s.  A  kind  of  floating  dock 
which  is  brought  broadside  against  the.  bank  and 
sunk  in  place,  to  act  as  a  dam.  When  it  is  fairly 
anchored,  the  sheet-piling  is  driven  down  into  the 
bed  both  on  the  chord  and  arc  side  of  the  structure. 
{Knight.) 

crev'-et,  s.  [Cbuet.]  A  crucible  or  melting-pot. 


crev  -Ige,  *cravas,  *crevase,  *crevesse,  *cre- 
Vis,  *crevisse,  s.  [Fr.  crevasse,  from  Fr.  crever= 
to  burst  asunder,  from  Lat.  crepo.]  A  crack,  a  cleft, 
a  narrow  opening,  a  fissure.  [Cbevasse.] 

"And  still,  all  deadly  aim’d  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot.” 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  29. 

crev  -Ige,  v.  t.  [Ceevice,  s.]  To  crack,  to  flaw, 
to  make  a  crevice  in. 

“  So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  s wagging  down  to  pierce 
with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture,  and  so  to 
crevice  the  wall." — Wotton:  Architecture . 

crev'-Iged,  a.  [Eng.  crevic(e) ;  -ed.]  Full  of 
crevices  or  chinks. 

“Trickling  through  the  crevic’d rock.” 

Cunningham:  Day. 

crew,  *crue  (ew  as  fi),  s.  [Icel.  kml,  gru,  grui = 
a  swarm,  a  crowd ;  krda—  to  swarm.  {She at.).) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  associated  or  assembled 
for  any  purpose. 

“  The  king’ s  owne  troupe  came  next,  a  chosen  crew. 

Of  all  the  campe  the  strength,  the  crowne,  the 
flowre.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  xvii.,  §  29. 

3.  Used  spec,  in  a  bad  sense :  a  gang,  a  mob. 

“  He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by  the 
crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  boat,  ves¬ 
sel,  or  ship.  Properly  the  term  includes  officers  as 
well  as  men,  but  it  is  now  generally  restricted  to 
the  latter. 

“.  .  .  the  Tarentines  sank  four  of  the  ships,  and  took 
one  with  the  crew." — Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1856), 
ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  37,  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 

2.  The  men  assisting  a  gunner,  boatswain,  or  car¬ 
penter. 

crew,  pret.  of  v.  [Ceow,  v .] 

crew-el  (ew  as  fi),  *crewell,  *cruel,  s.  &  a. 

[Etym.  uncertain  ;  possibly  the  same  as  Dut.  klewel 
—  a  clew  or  ball  of  thread.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Fine  two-threaded  worsted,  used  to 
ornament  the  dresses  of  servants  and  the  lower 
classes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  principally  for 
garters,  girdles,  fringes,  &c. 

"With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 

Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fix’d.” 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  i.,  53,  54. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

"Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
To  his  most  worsted  worship.” 

B.  Jonson:  Alchemist. 

crew'-el§  (ew  as  fi),  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
Scrouelles.]  The  scrofula. 

"...  having  a  beloved  child  sick  to  death  of  the 
crewels,  was  free  to  expostulate,  .  .  .” — Scott:  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xlvii. 

crex,  s.  [Imitated  from  the  voice  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  family 

Rallidse,  sub-family  Rallinee.  Crex  pratensis  is  the 
Corn-crake  (q.  v.). 

ergy'-at,  s.  [The  name  of  the  plant  in  various 
languages  and  dialects  in  India.]  Androgr  aphis  or 
Justicia paniculata.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  celebrated 
French  bitter  tincture  called  Drogue  amke. 

crib,  *cribbe,  *cryb,  *crybbe,  s.  [A.  S.  crib, 
cryb.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  Icrib ;  Icel.  krubba;  Dan. 
krybbe ;  0.  H.  Ger.  chripfa ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kripfe ;  Ger. 
krippe .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  rack  or  manger  of  any  beast. 

“  In  a  cryb  was  he  layde.” 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  117. 

2.  A  stall  for  cattle. 

"Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean:  but  much  in¬ 
crease  is  by  the  strength  of  the  ox.” — Prov.  xiv.  4. 

*3.  A  wicker-basket. 

“  They  puttehym  in  a  litel  cribbe,  ischape  as  a  lite  bote, 
and  dede  hym  in  to  the  see.” — Trevisa,  iv.  353. 

4.  A  child’s  cot. 

5.  A  small  cottage,  a  hovel. 

“Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee  .  .  . 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great  T” 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii  1. 

6.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn.  {Scotch.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  stolen,  a  theft ;  a  plagiarism. 

2.  A  translation  or  key  used  by  schoolboys,  &c. 
'Colloquial.)  ( Lytton :  Pelham,  ch.  ii.) 

*3.  The  stomach.  {Slang.) 

4.  A  nouse.  [Oeack,  v.,  A.  If  (1).] 


bfill,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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B.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  A  granary  with  slatted  sides  for  eat 
corn. 

2.  Timber  trade:  A  small  raft  of  timber.  (Cana¬ 
dian.) 

3.  Civil  Engineering:  A  structure  of  logs  to  ba 
anchored  with  stones.  Cribs  are  used  for  bridge- 
piers,  ice-breakers,  dams,  &c.  [Dam.] 

4.  Cards : 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  the  game  of  cribbage. 

(2)  In  the  game  of  cribbage,  a  hand  of  cards 
made  up  of  two  thrown  out  by  each  player. 

crib-biter,  s. 

Veterinary :  Ahorse  giving  to  crib-biting  (q.  v.). 
"...  there  is  no  surer  test  of  neglectful  supervision 
than  the  existence  of  a  crib-biter,  or  of  a  sore-back.” — 
Day:  The  Race-horse  in  Training,  1880,  ch.  v.,  pp.  37-8. 

crib-biting,  s. 

Veterinary :  A  ba,d  habit  in  a  horse,  often  occa¬ 
sioned  by  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teeth,.  and  from 
being  ill-fed  when  hungry.  It  consists  in  seizing 
in  the  teeth  the  manger,  rack,  &c.,  and  sucking  in 
the  air  with  a  peculiar  noise,  technically  known  as 
wind-sucking.  It  frequently  causes  colic  or  gripes. 

“Horses  when  idle  often  contract  bad  habits — crib- 
biting,  wind-sucking,  kicking  in  the  stable.” — Day:  The 
ROce-horse  in  Training,  ch.  v.,  p.  37. 

crib- strap,  s. 

Manage:  A  neck-throttler  for  crib-biting  and 
wind-sucking  horses, 
crib,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ceib,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  shut  up  in  a  crib  or  narrow  habita¬ 
tion  ;  to  confine. 

“  Now  I  am  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  steal,  to  appropriate,  to  plagiarize. 
"...  I  have  a  habit  of  never  writing  letters  but  at 

the  office ;  *tis  so  much  time  cribbed  out  of  the  Company." 
—Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia;  Letter  to  Wilson. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  shut  up  or  confined  in  a  crib. 
"  Who  sought  to  make  the  glory  of  the  nation  and 
Church  truckle  under  a  Scotch  canopy,  and  bishops  to  crib 
in  a  presbyterian  trundle-bed.” — Bp.  Gauden:  Anti-Boat- 
Berith,  1661,  p.  35. 

crlb'-bage  (bage  as  big),  *crib-bidge,  s.  [Prob. 
from  crib,  s.] 

Cards:  A  game  at  cards  played  usually  by  two 
players,  but  sometimes  by  three  or  even  four.  The 
whole  pack  of  cards  is  used,  and  the  leader  deals 
out  five  (or  sometimes  six)  cards  to  each  player. 
The  crib  is  made  up  of  two  cards  thrown  out  by 
each  player,  the  non-dealer  discarding  first.  The 
points  are  counted  by  the  number  of  separate  sets 
of  fifteen  formed  by  the  pips,  and  also  by  pairs  of 
any  cards  and  runs  or  successions  of  three  or  more 
cards  in  regular  order.  The  crib,  or  cards  dis¬ 
carded,  belong  to  the  dealer,  who  scores  all  the 
points  gained  by  it. 

“  For  cardes,  the  philologie  of  them  is  not  for  an  essay. 
A  man’s  fancy  would  be  summ’d  up  in  cribbidge." — John 
Hall:  Horce  Vacivce,  p.  150  (1646). 

cribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceib,  v.] 
crlb'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceib,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  inclosing  in  a  crib  or  narrow 
place. 

2.  Fig. :  Stealing,  thieving,  plagiarizing. 

II.  Min. :  Internal  lining  of  a  shaft  with  frame- 
timbers  and  plank-backing,  to  prevent  caving,  stop 
percolation  of  water,  <fcc.  The  different  styles  are 
known  as  spiking-cribs  and  wedging-cribs. 

*crlb'-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cribellum ,  dimin.  ol 
cribrum=&  sieve.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sieve. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal. 

B.  As  adj. :  Coarse,  as  flour  or  meal. 
*cribble-bread,  s.  Bread  made  of  coarse,  un¬ 
sifted  flour. 

"The  gardens,  with  digging  for  novelties,  are  turned 
over  and  over,  because  we  will  not  eat  common  cribble 
bread." — Transl.  of  Bulling er’ s  Sermons,  p.  243. 

crlb’-ble,  v.  t.  [Ceibble,  s.]  To  sift,  to  riddle, 
*crlb'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceibble,  v.] 
*crlb’-blliag,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceibble,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=£ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl 
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crl-bel'7lg,,  s.  [From  Lat.  cribellum  =  a  small 
sieve,  dimin.  of  cribrum=a  sieve.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  family  Asteriad®, 
sub-family  Solasterin®.  There  are  but  few  rays, 
covered  with  spine-bearing  warts  ;  the  intermediate 
spaces  porous,  with  the  avenues  bordered  by  two 
sets  of  spines. 

crl-bra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cribratus,  pa.  par.  of 
cribro= to  sift.]  The  act  of  sifting  or  separating  by 
means  of  a  sieve. 

cri-bra-tbr'-e§,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cribro  —  to 
sift.  So  called  from  the  way  in  which  the  birds 
take  their  food.] 

Ornith. :  Macgillivray’s  name  for  a  section  of  the 
Wading  Birds.  It  contains  the  Geese  and  the 
Ducks.  The  name  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

crl'-brl-form,  a.  [Lat.  cribrum= a  sieve,  and 
/orma= form,  appearance.]  Like  or  resembling  a 
sieve;  pierced  with  numerous  holes.  (Used  in 
anatomy,  botany,  &c.) 

1.  Anat. :  There  is  a  cribriform  lamella  or  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  separating  the  nasal  cavities 
from  the  brain,  pierced  with  holes  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  There 
are  also  a  cribriform  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  lamina  cribrosa,  having  in  its  lower  part  small 
apertures  through  which  the  divisions  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve  pass ;  and  a  cribriform  fascia  of  the  hip, 
perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

“  .  .  .  the  white  commissure  which  has  a  cribriform 
appearance,  from  being  perforated  by  numerous  blood¬ 
vessels.” — Todd  <&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x., 
p.  256. 

2.  Bot. :  There  are  certain  cribriform  cells,  tubes, 
or  vessels,  thin-walled  and  delicate,  described  by 
Nagli  as  lying  outside  the  cambium.  It  is  believed 
that  the  descending  sap  passes  through  them.  ( B . 
Brown.) 

crl'-br5§e,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  cribrosus,  from 
cribrum=&  sieve.]  Perforated  like  a  sieve;  cri¬ 
briform. 

crl-Qe’-to-don,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cricetus,  and  Gr. 
odous,  odontos=&  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Murid®,  allied  to 
Cricetus  (a.  v.).  Various  species  occur  in  the 
Miocene  of  France.  ( Nicholson .) 

cri-ge-tus,  s.  [From  Gr.  krizO=to  creak  .  .  . 
to  squeak.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Murid®.  The  incisors  are 
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tige  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the 
hind  ones.  Cricetus  vulgaris  is  the  Hamster  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  of 
Europe,  and  a  species  found  in  the  Post-Tertiary  is 
probably  the  Hamster,  Cricetus  vulgaris. 

crlch'-ton-Ite  (ch  silent),  s.  [Named  by  the 
Comte  de  Bournon,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crichton.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Menaccanite.  Found  at  St. 
Cristophe  and  at  Ingelsberg.  (Dana.)  A  variety 
of  Ilmenite.  Dana  ranks  Hmenite  partly  under 
Menaccanite  and  partly  under  Mengite. 

crick  (1),  *cricke,  *crykke,  s.  [A  variant  of 
creek  (q.  v.),  and  allied  to  crook.  (Skeat.)J  A  spas¬ 
modic  affection  of  some  part  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  neck,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  move  the 
part. 

“With  water  he  givath  it  for  the  dropsie;  to  those  also 
that  with  a  cricke  or  crampe  have  their  necks  drawne 
backward.” — Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  v. 

♦crick  (2),  s.  [Creak.]  The  creaking  or  noise 
of  a  door. 

♦crick-crackle,  v.  i.  To  sound  with  a  small  crack. 

“  Not  much  unlike  unto  a  fire  in  stubble, 

Which,  sodain  spreading,  stil  the  flame  doth  double, 
And  with  quick  succour  of  some  southern  blast, 
Crick-crackling,  quickly  all  the  country  waste.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  232,  2. 

crlck’-et(l),  *crykett,  *crykette,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

criquet,  crequet—a  cricket;  Wei.  criciad;  Dut. 
kriek.  From  O.  Fr.  criquer— to  creak,  to  rattle; 
Dut.  krikkraken  —  to  crackle;  Wei.  cricellu  =  to 
chirp.  (Skeat.))  [Creak.] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  name  given  to  any  insects  of  the 
genus  Acheta,  or  of  the  tribe  Achetina.  The  an- 
tenn®  are  long  and  tapering,  the  wings  are  laid 
flat  upon  the  back.  When  at  rest  they  are  folded, 
but  are  so  long  that  they  project  behind  the  wing- 
cases.  The  tail  ends  in  two  bristles,  besides  which 
the  female  has  an  ovipositor.  The  best  known 
species  are  the  following :  The  Common  Cricket  or 
House  Cricket,  Acheta  domestica.  Its  appropriate 
habitat  is  the  kitchen  hearth,  where  it  makes  its 
presence  known  by  its  song..  The  Field  Cricket  is 
Acheta  campestris,  which  is  found  in  burrows 


among  stones  and  sand.  The  Mole  Cricket,  Gryl- 
lotalpa  vulgaris,  has  curious  mole-like  hands  or 
hand-like  organs,  admirably  adapted  for  digging. 

“  Far  from  all  resort  and  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso. 


2.  (PI.) :  The  English  name  of  the  Achetina,  a 
sub-family  of  Gryllid®,  or  it  may  be  made  a  family 
Achetid®  or  a  tribe  Achetina. 

cricket-bird,  s.  [So  called  from  the  note  of  the 
bird  resembling  that  of  the  cricket.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Ornith. :  A  bird,  the  Grasshopper 
Warbler ,  Sylvia  locustella.  It  occurs  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain. 


crlck-et  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  crice= a  staff,  and  Eng. 
dimin.  suff .  -ef.] 

1.  Sports :  The  national  game  of  England,  played 
by  two  sides,  generally  of  eleven  players  each.  At 
a  distance  of  twenty-two  yards  apart  the  wickets, 
that  is,  three  stumps,  are  pitched ;  on  the  tops  of 
these  stumps  are  transverse  pieces  of  wood  called 
bails.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  determined  which  side 
is  to  bat  first,  the  game  begins.  The  batsmen  take 
their  places  one  at  each  wicket;  the  players  on  the 
opposite  side  are  placed  in  different  positions  about 
the  field,  wherever  it  appears  most  advantageous 
to  their  captain.  [Field.]  One  bowls  the  ball 
from  behind  the  bowling-crease  [Crease]  at  one 
wicket,  and  endeavors  with  it  to  hit  the  stumps  at 
the  other  end.  This  the  batsman  endeavors  to  pre¬ 
vent,  by  hitting  the  ball  away  with  his  bat.  The 
batsmen  must  not  move  out  of  their  ground,  that  is, 
outside  the  popping-crease,  except  at  the  risk  of 
beingpwf  out,  that  is,  of  having  to  give  up  batting 
to  another  of  their  own  side.  Should  the  batsman 
drive  the  ball  a  sufficient  distance,  the  two  bats¬ 
men  endeavor  to  cross  from  one  wicket  to  the  other 
before  the  ball  can  be  returned  to  the  wicket  by  the 
fielders.  Each  time  the  batsmen  thus  change  wick¬ 
ets  a  “run ”  is  scored,  which  is  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  striker.  Should  one  of  them  fail  to  reach  his 
ground  before  one  of  the  opposite  side  can  knock 
the  bails  off  the  stumps,  he  is  out.  A  batsman  can 
also  be  put  out  by  any  of  the  fielders  catching  a  ball 
hit  by  him  before  it  touches  the  ground,  or  by  the 
bowler  knocking  off  the  bails  of  his  wicket,  or  if  he 
places  any  part  of  his  body  in  such  a  position  as  to 
prevent  the  ball  from  hitting  the  wicket.  When  all 
the  players  of  one  side  are  out,  the  other  side  begins 
to  bat,  while  their  opponents  take  their  places  in 
the  field,  and  the  game  is  won  by  the  side  which 
scores  the  greatest  number  of  runs.  Cricket  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bo  a  development  of  the  old  English  game 
of  club-ball  which  was  played  with  a  crooked  stick. 
The  word  itself  is  first  mentioned  in  1598.  [Bowler, 
Innings,  Fielder,  Over,  s. ;  Wicket.] 

2.  A  low  stool,  or  a  low  table  or  portable  shelf  for 
kitchen  uses. 


cricket-ball,  s.  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
cricket.  It  weighs  from  5 54  to  5%oz.,  and  measures 
from  9  to  914  in.  in  circumference.  It  is  made  of 
layers  of  cork  and  yarn,  covered  with  thick  leather. 

cricket-bat,  s.  The  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
cricket.  It  is  made  of  willow,  generally  with  a  cane 
handle.  It  must  not  be  more  than  38  in.  in  height, 
or  4*4  in.  in  width. 

cricket-club,  s.  A  club  associated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  playing  cricket.  The  chief  club  in  England, 
by  a  committee  of  which  the  rules  of  cricket  as  now 
played  were  drawn  up,  is  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club,  whose  ground  is  at  Lord’s  in  London. 

crick'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -er .]  One  who 
plays  tb‘  vame  of  cricket. 

“Stay,  1-are’s  Kent,  fertile  in  pheasants,  cherries,  hops, 
yeomen,  codlings,  and  cricketers.” — Coleman  the  Younger: 
The  Poor  Gentleman,  ch.  iv. 

crlck'-et-ing,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -ing.)  The  act  of 
playing  at  cricket. 

crT -CO,  in  compos.  [Gr.  krikos—n  ring.]  Inform 
like  a  ring.  (Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  com¬ 
pound  word.) 

crico-arytenoid,  a. 

Anat.:  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly  a 
pitcher.  There  are  crico-arytenoid  j  oints,  ligaments, 
and  muscles. 

crico -thyroid,  a. 

Anat. :  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly  a  door. 
There  are  a  crico-thyroid  artery,  a  membrane,  and 
joints. 

“.  .  .  the  thyro-hyoid  and  crico-thyroid  membranes.” 
— Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  72. 

crl-co'-dus,  s.  [Gr.  krikos= a  ring,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

Palceont.' :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family  Glyp- 
todipterini,  and  the  sub-family  of  it  (unnamed), 
which  has  cycloidal  scales.  Traquair  places  the 
genus  doubtfully  under  the  Holoptychiid®. 

crl’-coid,  a.  [Gr.  krikos—ariag,  andeidos=form, 
shape.] 

Anat. :  In  form  resembling  a  signet  ring. 


cricoid  cartilage,  a. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  It  is 
a  ring  of  gristle,  forming  the  top  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe. 

“  .  .  .  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  the  rings 
of  the  trachea.” — Todd  &  Bowman  •  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  iv.,  p.  91. 

cried,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Cry,  v.] 

crl  -er,  *cry'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cry;  -er.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  cries  or  proclaims. 

2.  Spec. :  A  public  officer  appointed  to  proclaim 
the  orders  or  directions  of  a  court, _&c. ;  also  a  per¬ 
son  engaged  to  give  public  notice  in  the  streets  of 
matters  concerning  the  inhabitants.  [Town-crier.] 

“He  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier.” — Ecclesiasticus 
xx.  15. 

crike,  s.  [Dut.  kriek=  a  cricket.]  A  small  para¬ 
site  that  sometimes  infests  the  human  body  ;  appar¬ 
ently  a  species  of  tick. 

“Fidgin  Davie  clew  his  haffit, 

Hotchin  thrang  o’  crikes  an’  flaes.” 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  105.  (Jamieson.) 

crile,  cryle,  s.  [Croyl.] 

1.  A  dwarf. 

2.  A  child  or  beast  that  has  not  thriven.  (Jamie¬ 
son.) 

crim.  con.  [An  abbreviation  for  Criminal  Con¬ 
versation  (q.  v.).] 

crime,  *cryme,  s.  [Fr.  crime ,  from  Lat.  crimen — 
an  accusation,  a  fault;  Port,  crime;  Ital.  crimine .] 

*1.  A  fault,  a  ground  of  accusation,  a  charge. 

“  I  rue 

The  error  now  which  is  become  my  crime." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.,  1181. 

2.  Any  act  contrary  to  some  law  human  or  divine  ; 
a  failure  to  perform  some  act  ordered  by  law ;  a 
gross  violation  of  some  law. 

“A  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  an  act  committed  or  omit¬ 
ted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or 
commanding  it.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  L 

3.  Any  great  act  of  wickedness ;  a  sin. 

“  No  crime  was  thine,  if  ’tis  no  crime  to  love.” 

Pope:  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

♦4.  The  cause  or  source  of  any  crime. 

“  Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd 
With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father’s  fall.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  46. 

If  Though  the  word  crime,  in  its  most  general  in¬ 
terpretation,  comprehends  all  offenses  against 
public  law,  yet  in  its  limited  sense  it  is  confined  to 
felony.  The  term  misdemeanor  is  used  of  offenses 
inferior  to  felony,  punishable  by  indictment,  or  by 
particular  prescribed  proceedings. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  crime, 
vice,  andstn;  “A  crime  is  a  social  offense;  a  vice  is  a 
personal  offense :  every  action  which  does  injury  to 
others,  either  individually  or  coHectively,  is  a 
crime;  that  which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a 
vice.  The  crime  consists  in  a  violation  of  human 
laws ;  the  vice  in  a  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  the 
sin  in  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law :  the  sin,  there¬ 
fore,  comprehends  both  the  crime  and  the  vice ;  but 
there  are  many  sins  which  are  not  crimes  and  vices: 
crimes  are  tried  before  a  human  court,  and  punished 
agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge;  vices  and 
sins  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  oi  the  con¬ 
science  ;  the  former  are  punished  in  this  world,  the 
latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to  come,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Almighty;  treason  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes:  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices ;  religious  hypocrisy  one  of  the 
most  heinous  sins.  Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by 
repentance;  society  demands  reparation  for  the 
injury  committed :  vices  continue  to  punish  as  long 
as  they  are  cherished ;  sins  are  pardoned  through 
the  atonement  and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Re¬ 
deemer,  on  the  simple  condition  of  sincere  repent¬ 
ance.  Crimes  and  vices  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  they  affect  men’s  earthly  happiness 
only ;  sin  destroys  the  soul,  both  for  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come:  crimes  sometimes  go  unpun¬ 
ished;  but  sin  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it: 
murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  .due  to  their 
crimes  commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  attend 
the  commission  of  such  flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts ;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commis¬ 
sion;  sins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission, 
habitual  or  particular:  personal  security,  respect 
for  the  laws,  and  regard  for  one’s  moral  character, 
operate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  or 
vices ;  the  fear  of  God  deters  from  the  commission 
of  sin  .  .  .”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  crime  and 
misdemeanor :  “  The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species ;  a  misdemeanor  is 
in  the  technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  House-break¬ 
ing  is  under  all  circumstances  a  crime:  but  shop, 
lifting  or  pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanor. 
Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  an¬ 
nexed  to  crimes ;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently 
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to  misdemeanors.  In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms, 
misdemeanor  is  moreover  distinguished  from  crime, 
by  not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  public  law, 
but  only  of  private  morals;  in  which  sense  the 
former  term  implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  individuals  or 
small  communities.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦crime'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  crime;  -ful(l).)  Involving 
a  ground  of  accusation ;  criminal,  wicked  ;  contrary 
to  law  or  right. 

‘  Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record  all 
My  mortal  archives.” 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
crime-less,  a.  [Eng.  crime ;  -less.]  Free  from 
crime  or  fault ;  faultless,  innocent. 

‘‘My  foes  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 

So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

crIm  -In-9.1,  *criminall,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  crim¬ 
inal  ;  Lat.  criminalis,  from  crimen  (genit.  criminis ) 
=  a  crime,  a  charge;  Fr.  c riminel;  Ital.  criminale; 
Port.  &  Sp.  criminal .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  things:  Of  the  nature  of  a  crime;  involving 
a  crime  ;  contrary  to  duty,  law,  or  right. 

“For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall, 

Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminall.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

2.  Of  persons :  Guilty  of  a  crime ;  tainted  with 
crime. 

“The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.” — Rogers. 

II.  Law:  Relating  to  crimes;  opposed  to  civil 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  discussion  and  admeasurement  of  which  (the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  crimes  and  their  punishment),  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law.” — JBlackstone: 
Comm.,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  i. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  criminal  and 
guilty:  “ Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the 
offense ;  guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the 
offense.  The  criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated 
by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  conduct  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  observation ;  his  guilt  requires 
to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  criminality  is  not  a 
matter  of  question,  but  of  judgment;  the  guilt  is 
often  doubtful,  if  not  positively  concealed.  The 
higher  the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his  crimi¬ 
nality  if  he  does  not  observe  an  upright  and  irre¬ 
proachable  conduct  :  where  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the 
■difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real  offender 
is  greatly  increased.  Criminality  attaches  to  the 
aider,  abettor,  or  encourager ;  but  guilt,  in  the  strict 
sense,  only  to  the  perpetrator  of  what  is  bad.  A 
person  may  therefore  sometimes  be  criminal  with¬ 
out  being  guilty.  He  who  conceals  the  offenses  of 
another  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  more 
criminal  than  the  guilty  person  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty  without  being  crim¬ 
inal:  the  latter  designates  something  positively 
bad,  but  the  former  is  qualified  by  the  object  of  the 
guilt.  Those  only  are  denominated  criminal  who 
offend  seriously,  either  against  public  law  or  private 
morals ;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  guilty, 
either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smaller  offenses.  He 
who  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  is  not 
criminal.  Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  the  thing  done  ;  guilty  is  mostly  applied 
to  the  person  doing  .  .  .”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime  ;  one  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  some  great  offense  against  law,  duty,  or 
right ;  a  malefactor,  a  culprit,  a  felon. 

“Suppose  a  civil  magistrate  should  have  a  criminal 
brought  before  him,  accused,  for  instance,  of  murder, 
burglary,  or  the  like,  and  the  fact  is  proved,  would  you 
not  have  him  in  that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence  that 
the  law  has  awarded  to  all  such  malefactors? ” — Sharp, 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

2.  One  who  is  accused  of  crime. 

“Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead? 

Curb  your  ill-manner’ d  zeal.” 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 

*3.  (Pi.) :  Criminal  cases. 

“By  the  civil  law,  albeit  probation,  especially  in  crim¬ 
inals,  cannot  proceed  unless  the  defender  be  present,  yet 
the  chief  criminal  doctors  except  the  case  of  lese  maj¬ 
esty.” — Stair:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  159. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  criminal, 
culprit,  malefactor, felon,  and  convict:  “When  we 
wisn  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by  offenses 
against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminals :  when  we  consider  them  as  already 
brought  before  a  tribunal,  we  call  them  culprits: 
when  we  consider  them  in  regard  to  the  moral  tur¬ 
pitude  of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil 
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rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors : 
when  we  consider  them  as  offending  by  the  grosser 
violations  of  the  law,  they  are  termed  felons:  when 
wo  consider  them  as  already  under  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  we  denominate  them  convicts  .  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

T*(l)  Criminal  conversation  : 

Law:  An  action  for  adultery  committed  with  a 
married  woman.  The  individual  arraigned  gener¬ 
ally  figures  as  co-respondent  in  a  suit,  tne  respond¬ 
ent  to  which  is  the  erring  wife,  against  whom  the 
injured  husband  may  petition  for  a  divorce  or  for 
judicial  separation. 

(2)  Criminal  information : 

Law:  An  action  in  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  nominally  at  the  instance  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  a  previous  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.  It  is  of 
two  kinds :  (1)  Ex-officio,  for  misdemeanors  and  not 
for  felonies,  and  (2)  By  an  individual,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Court,  for  gross  batteries,  riots, 
immoralities,  libel,  &c. 

(3)  Criminal  jurisdiction:  [Jurisdiction.] 

(4)  Criminal  law: 

Law:  The  law  which  defines  what  wrong  acts  are 
serious  enough  to  be  considered  crimes,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  penalty  affixed  by  the  legislature  to  each. 
Formerly  it  was  almost  of  Draconian  severity,  but 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  republic  special  safe¬ 
guards  were  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
against  the  enactment  of  unjust  criminal  laws  with 
cruel  penalties  annexed. 

(5)  Criminal  letters : 

Scots  Law:  A  form  of  criminal  prosecution  in 
Scotland,  nominally  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown, 
corresponding  to  the  first  kind  of  criminal  informa¬ 
tion. 

(6)  Criminal  prosecution : 

Law :  The  whole  proceedings  in  a  prosecution  of 
a  person  for  a  criminal  offense. 

(7)  Criminal  statutes: 

Law :  Statutes  relating  to  crimes. 

fcrlm'-In-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  criminal  law.  {Sprague.) 

crlm-I -nal'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  criminal;  - ity .]  The 
quality  of  being  criminal  or  guilty ;  guilt. 

“  He  had  almost  as  much  as  declared  his  conviction  of 
her  criminality  last  night.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch. 
xvi. 

crlm'-In-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ly.)  In  a 
criminal  or  guilty  manner ;  guiltily. 

“As  our  thoughts  extend  to  all  subjects,  they  may  be 
criminally  employed  on  all.” — Rogers. 

tcrlm'-In-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ness.) 
Criminality. 

“It  being  no  undertaking  of  ours  to  confess  first,  and 
then  excuse  our  schism,  or  avert  the  criminalness  of  it.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131. 

crim’-In-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  criminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
criminor— to  accuse;  crimen=  a  crime,  a  charge.] 

1.  To  accuse  of  or  charge  with  a  crime. 

“  .  .  .  divers  have  been  pleased  to  take  occasion  to 
criminate  the  Bible,  as  if,  its  bulk  considered,  it  were  but 
a  barren  book.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime;  to  render  liable  to  a 
charge. 

“  Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of  hope 
and  fear  to  criminate  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

crim  -In-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Criminate.] 

crlm'-In-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Criminate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj..  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  accusing,  charging,  or 
involving  in  a  crime. 

crlm-In-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  criminatio .]  The  act 
of  accusing ;  an  accusation,  a  charge. 

“The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by  the 
criminations  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

crlm-In-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  criminat(e) ;  -ive.) 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  charge,  or  accusation  ; 
criminatory ;  accusing. 

“  The  courtiers  are  often  furious  and  .  .  .  crimina¬ 
tive  against  the  judges.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford, 
i.  200.  {Davies.) 

crlm-In-a  -tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  criminat{e) ;  - ory .] 
The  same  as  Criminative  (q.  v.). 

crlm-In-ol'-o-gjf,  s.  [Eng .  crimin{al) ;  ology .] 
The  science  that  treats  of  crime  and  criminals.  It 
is  of  recent  origin. 

♦crlm-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  criminosus .] 

I.  Of  persons :  Criminal,  guilty. 

“  They  are  led  manacled  after  him  as  less  criminous.” 
— Bishop  Hall:  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa, 
ments;  The  Crucifixion. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Criminal ;  exceedingly  wicked  or  guilty. 

“  The  punishment  that  belongs  to  that  great  and  crim¬ 
inous  guilt  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  and  claim  to  all 
mercies,  which  are  made  over  to  him  by  Christ.” — Ham¬ 
mond. 
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2.  Involving  a  heavy  charge ;  heinous. 

“  He  perceived  him  to  be  more  estranged  than  before 
time  through  the  slaunders  and  criminous  imputations 
which  M.  Lollivs,  companion  and  governour  to  the  a  aide 
Caivs,  had  put  into  his  head.” — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  94. 

♦crlm'-in-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  criminous;  - ly ■) 
In  a  criminal  manner ;  guiltily,  wickedly,  criminally . 

“  Some  particular  duties  of  piety  and  charity,  which 
were  most  criminously  omitted  before.” — Hammond. 

♦crlm'-ln-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  criminous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  criminous;  criminality,  guilt. 

“I  could  never  be  convinced  of  any  such  criminous - 
ness  in  him,  as  willingly  to  expose  his  life  to  the  stroke 
of  justice,  and  malice  of  his  enemies.” — King  Charles. 

tcrlmp  (1),  a.  [Connected  with  crumble,  crumb, 
&c.  (q.  v.)1 

1.  Lit.:  Friable,  brittle,  easily  crushed  or  crum¬ 
bled. 

“  Row  the  fowler,  warn’d 
By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps, 

Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and 
glades.”  Philips. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  consistent;  not  forcible;  weak. 

“  The  evidence  is  crimp;  the  witnesses  swear  backward 
and  forward,  and  contradict  themselves,  and  his  tenants 
stick  by  him.” — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

tcrlmp  (2),  *crimpe,  a.  [A  contr.  of  scrimp 
(q.  v.),  or  perhaps  a  softened  form  of  cramped .] 
Scarce,  cramped. 

crimp,  v.  t.  [An  attenuated  form  of  cramp 
(q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  krimpen;  Sw.  krympa; 
Ger.  icrimpen= to  shrink.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  curl  or  crimple. 

“  To  crimp  the  little  frill  that  bordered  his  shirt-collar.” 

— Dickens. 

2.  To  pinch,  to  seize. 

3.  To  decoy  into  any  service  or  cause. 

“  Coaxing  and  courting  with  intent  to  crimp  him.” — 
Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iii.  197.  {Davies.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cookery :  (See  extract.) 

“ The  operation  of  crimping  fish  consists  in  dividing 
the  muscular  fiber  before  it  has  become  rigid,  and  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  spring-water.  A  small  part  treated  in  this 
manner  contracts  and  hardens  within  five  minutes.” — 
Mayo:  Physiol.,  p.  38. 

2.  Nautical : 

1)  To  decoy  into  military  or  naval  service. 

2)  To  decoy  into  a  low  lodging-house.  [Crimp, 
(2),  s.] 

♦crimp  (1),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  game  at 
cards. 

“Laugh,  and  keep  company,  at  gleek  or  crimp.” 

B.  Jonson:  Magn.  Lady. 

crimp  (2),  s.  [Crimp,  u.] 

1.  Naut.  &  Mil.:  One  who  decoys  men  into  the  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval  services ;  one  who,  having  first  plied 
men  well  with  drink,  induces  them  to  sign  articles 
and  ship  as  sailors. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  low  lodging-house,  into  which 
sailors  and  others  are  decoyed  and  then  robbed. 

3.  A  dealer  in  coals.  {Provincial.) 

“  The  brokers  of  these  coals  are  called  crimps.” — De  Foe: 
Tour  through  Great  Britain,  ii.  144. 

♦crimp-sergeant,  s.  A  sergeant  who  was  sent 
forth  to  “  crimp  ”  or  decoy  young  men  into  the 
army. 

crimp-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  crimp  (2); 
-age.)  The  act  or  system  of  crimping ;  the  money 
paid  to  a  crimp  for  men  shipped  as  sailors, 
crimped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crimp,  v.) 
crimp  ’-er,  s.  [Eng.  crimp ;  -er.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  crimps. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shoemaking:  A  curved  board  over  which  the 
upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched,  to  give  it  the 
required  shape. 

2.  Toilet:  A  fork,  a  pair  of  needles,  or  a  pinching 
device  in  which  hair  is  braided  to  acquire  a  wavy 
appearance. 

3.  Fabric:  A  machine  for  crimping  or  ruffling 
textile  fabrics  has  usually  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers 
between  which  the  article  is  passed,  in  which  are 
two  fluted  cylinders,  the  lower  in  fixed  bearings, 
the  upper  vertically  adjustable ;  one  or  both  being 
hollow  for  the  reception  of  a  heated  iron. 

4.  Wire-working : 

(1)  A  machine  in  which  wire  is  given  a  sinuous 
form,  to  adapt  it  the  more  readily  to  take  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  woven  wire-work. 

(2)  A  machine  in  which  wire-cloth  is  crimped  by 
pressure  between  dies,  each  of  which  has  projecting 
teeth  which  come  opposite  the  interdental  spaces  of 
the  other  die. 

5.  Saddlery :  A  press  or  break  in  which  leather  is 
molded  into  form  between  dies. 
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crimp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceimp,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  curling  or  crimpling. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  crimping  fish. 

2.  The  act  or  system  of  decoying  men  into  the 
naval  or  military  services. 

“  There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
crown,  a  great  demand  for  labor;  and  this  demand  was 
partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping  and  kidnapping 
at  the  principal  English  seaports.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

crimping-house,  s.  A  low  lodging-house  into 
which  men  are  decoyed,  afterward  plied  with  drink 
and  induced  to  sign  articles  as  sailors  or  to  enlist  as 
6oldiers. 

crimping-iron,  s.  An  instrument  for  pinching, 
puckering,  or  fluting  w  omen’s  hair,  cap-fronts,  frills, 
skirts,  &c.  [Ceimpee,  II.  3.] 
crimping-machine,  s.  [Ceimpek.] 
crimping-pin,  s.  An  instrument  for  pinching  or 
puckering  the  border  of  a  lady’s  cap. 

Crimp -le,  v.  t.  [A  dimin.  or  frequent  form  of 
crimp  (q.  v.).]  To  contract,  to  corrugate,  to  shrink, 
to  curl  up  or  together. 

“  He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accordingly 
Crimp  led  them  up.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 
crlmp'-led, pa,  par.  or  a.  [Ceimple.] 
crimp’-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceimple.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  contracting,  corrugating, 
or  curling. 

crim'-§on,  *crimosin,  *crimosyn,  *crimo- 
sine,  *cremosine,  *crammysyn,  a.  &  s.  [Ger. 

karmesin ;  Fr.  cramoisi ;  Sp.  carmesi ;  Port,  carme- 
sim ;  Ital.  cremosi,  cremisi,  chermisi,  cremisino.  car- 
mesino;  Low  Lat.  carmesinus;  all  from  Arab. 
quarmazi—pevtaiavag  to  the  kermes;  quarmaz, 
auermez= the  cochineal  insect.  Mahn  and  Skeat 
believe  this  to  be  from  Sans.  fc?-imija=produced 
from  a  worm :  krimi— a  worm,  andj an—  to  generate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Red  with  a  slight  admixture  of  blue,  the 
color  of  blood,  of  a  blush,  of  lips  in  the  sanguine 
temperament,  of  some  flowers,  and  occasionally  of 
parts  of  the  sky. 

“  Early,  before  the  Morne  with.c?’emos?  ii  ray 
The  windowes  of  bright  heaven  opened  had.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  3. 

“  Of  those,  the  famed  in  song,  who  proudly  died 
When  Rio  Verde  roll’d  a  crimson  tide.” 

Hemans :  The  Abencerrage. 

2.  Fig.  {of  a  sin  or  fault) :  Deep  dyed  in  its  guilt. 
It  is  founded  on  the  following  passage  in  Isaiah  i. 
18:  “.  .  .  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.” 

B.  Assubst.:  Red  with  a  slight  admixture  of  blue. 
[A.  1.] 

“  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over 
with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  .  .  ?” — Shakesp. ; 
Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Crimson-lined,  crimson- 
spotted. 

crimson-clover,  s.  The  common  name  given  by 
agriculturists  to  Trifolium  incarnatum. 

crimson-threaded,  a.  Marked  with  thin  or  fine 
lines  of  red. 

“  When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth.” 

Tennyson:  Lilian,  iii. 

crimson-warm,  a.  Warm  to  redness. 
tcrlm’~§6n,  v.  t ,  &  i.  [Ceimson,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dye  with  crimson ;  to  make  crim¬ 
son  or  red ;  to  redden. 

“  .  .  .  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign’d  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson’d  in  thy  lethe.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  I. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  crimson  or  red;  to  be  suf¬ 
fused  with  a  crimson  or  red  color ;  to  redden. 

“  Ancient  towers  .  .  .  beginning  to  crimson  with  the 
tadiant  luster  of  a  cloudless  July  morning.”— lie  Quincey. 
crIm’-§oned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceimson,  v .] 
crIm'-§on-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceimson,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  of  a  crimson 
color  ;  the  act  or  state  of  becoming  crimson. 

crl  -nal,  a.  [Lat.  crinalis,  from  crinis— have.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hair. 

“It  [hair]  is  usually  parted  in  the  center,  from  the 
crinal  front  line  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.” — Burton:  Lake 
Regions  of  Cent.  Equat.  Africa,  p.  85,  §  1. 
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tcrl-na  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  crinis= hair.]  Having  or 
wearing  hair ;  hairy  ;  crinose. 

*crlnch  (1),  *crlntch.  v.  i.  [Ceinge,  a.]  To 
crouch  together. 

“How  now?  what  makes  you  sit  downe  so  tenderly? 
you  crintch  in  your  buttocks  like  old  father  Pater  pat  rice,’’ 
— Trimming  of  Thomas  Nashe,  1527.  ( Nares .) 

*crlnc?h  (2),  v.  t.  [Ceanch,  Ceunch.] 
crln'-cum,  s.  [Cf.  cringe,  crinkle,  and  A.  S. 
crincan.]  A  cramp,  a  contraction,  a  turn  or  whim- 
sey  of  the  mind. 

“  Eor  jealousy  is  but  a  kind 
Of  clap  and  crincum  of  the  mind.’’ 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

*crine,  cryne,  v.  i.  [Gael.  crion= to  wither  away.] 

1.  To  shrink,  to  shrivel,  by  reason  of  heat,  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  air,  or  otherwise. 

“All  witch  but  sicht  of  thy  greit  micht  ay  crinis.” 

Palace  of  Honor,  iii.  94. 

*[  One  who  is  shriveled  by  age  is  said  to  be  crynit 
in. 

“  I  haif  bene  formest  ay  in  feild, 

And  now  sae  lang  haif  born  the  scheild, 

That  I  am  crynit  in  for  eild 

This  litle,  as  ye  may  se.” 

Evergreen,  i.  263,  st.  13. 

2.  It  is  used  improperly  by  Douglas,  to  denote  the 
action  of  diminishing  money  by  clipping  it. 

“  Sum  treitcheour  crynis  the  cunye,  and  kepis  corne 
stakkis.”  Virgil,  238,  64. 

*crlne,  s.  [Lat.  cmMS=hair.]  Hair. 

“  Priests  whose  sacred  crine 
Felt  never  razor.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  p.  482.  {Latham.) 

crlned,  a.  [Lat.  crinis— hair.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  in  blazonry  for  an  animal  hav¬ 
ing  its  hair  of  a  different  tincture. 

crin-et,  s.  [Lat.  crin{is)  =  hair,  and  Eng.  dim. 
suff.  -eh]  A  very  fine  hair-like  feather;  a  black 
feather  on  a  hawk’s  head.  ( Gascoyne :  Works,  1587.) 
( Halliwell .) 

cringe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cringan,  crincgan,  crin¬ 
can.  ] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contract,  to  draw  together. 

“  The  pope  cringed  .  .  .  in  the  Italian  way,  but  said 
he  had  not  time  then  to  hear  those  papers.” — Burnet: 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (1531). 

2.  To  distort. 

“  Whip  him,  fellows, 

Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 

And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bend  lowly  and  humbly  to  any 
one,  to  crouch,  to  fawn,  to  pay  servile  court  to. 

“  Flatterers  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong,  that  they 
are  always  bowing  and  cringing.” — Arbuthnot. 

fcringe,  s.  _  [Ceinge,  v.)  Humble  bowing  or 
fawning ;  servile  court  or  flattery. 

“  They  (what  can  they  less?) 

Make  just  reprisals:  and  with  cringe  and  shrug. 

And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her.” 

Cowper:  Task,  bk  ii.,  644-6. 

crlnge’-llng',  s.  [Eng.  cringe,  s. ;  dim.  suff. 
-ling.)  A  cringer,  a  servile  courtier  or  flatterer  ;  a 
fawner. 

fcrlng'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cring(e) ;  -er.)  One  who 
cringes  or  pays  servile  court  to  another ;  a  flatterer, 
a  fawner. 

crlng'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceinge,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  paying  servile  court  to 
or  fawning  upon  one. 

“A  small  raatter  it  was  which  turn’d  him  [Jehoash] 
from  following  the  ways  of  God,  in  which  he  had.  made  so 
good  a  beginning,  he  was  moved  only  by  the  flatteries, 
bowings,  and  cringings  of  his  wicked  courtiers  to  him.” — 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i..  p.  193. 

fcrlng-Ing-ly,  ctdv.  [Eng.  cringing ;  - ly .]  In  a 
cringing,  servile,  or  fawning  manner. 

crln'-gle,  s.  [Dut.  krinkel— a  curl,  a  bend ;  Icel. 
kringla=  a  circle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate. 

2.  Naut. :  A  rope  made  into  a  grommet  and  con¬ 
taining  a  thimble,  and  worked  into  the  bolt-rope  of 
a  sail  for  the  attachment  of  a  bridle  or  other  rope. 
The  head-cringle  is  lashed  by  the  head-earing  to  the 
strops  on  the  yard-arm.  The  cringles  on  the  leech 
are  for  the  attachment  of  the  reef-tackle. 

crl-ni-cul'-tu-rgl,  a.  [Lat.  crinis^ hair;  cul- 
#w?-a=cultivation,  culture.]  Relating  to  the  culture 
or  growth  of  the  hair. 

CrI’-ni-ger,  s.  [Lat.=hair-bearing,  hairy.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Thrushes,  belonging  to  the 
family  Merulidee,  and  comprehending  those  species 
which  have  strong  setee  on  the  bill,  and  whose 
feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have  sometimes  a 
setaceous  termination. 


crx-nig  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  criniger  =  bearing 
hair;  Eng  adj.  suff.  -ous.j  Bearing  or  overgrown 
with  hair;  hairy. 

*cr l-nip '-ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  crinis— hair ;  pario— 
to  produce.]  Hair-producing. 

“  Bears’  grease  or  fat  is  also  in  great  request,  being 
supposed  to  have  a  criniparous  or  hair-producing  qual¬ 
ity.” — Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  83  (note).  {Davies.) 

crr-nl-tg.1,  a.  [Eng.  crinitfe) ;  -ah]  Hairy;  as 
applied  to  a  star,  having  a  tail  or  train. 

“He  the  star  crinital  adoreth.” 

Stany hurst :  ASneid,  ii.  726. 

cri’-nlte,  a.  [Lat.  crinitus— hairy  ;  crinis— hair.]i 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Hairy. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  tail  or  train  of  light  like  a  tuft 
of  hair. 

“  How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  nars  are  form’d/’ 

Fairfax:  Tass.  xiv.  44. 

II.  Bot.:  Bearded;  covered  with  hair  in  small i 
tufts. 

crl'-nl-tor-jr,  a.  [Eng.  crinit{e) ;  -ory.j  Relat-( 
ing  to  or  consisting  of  hair. 

“.  .  .  away  came  every  vestige  of  its  crinitory  cover-, 
ing.” — Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

crln'-kle,  *crencle,  *crinckle,  v.  i.  &t.  [Dut. 

krinkelen— to  curl,  to  wind.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  make  short 
frequent  bends  and  turns ;  to  be  formed  in  crinkles. 

“  Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie, 

Who  cares  for  ali  the  crinkling  of  the  pie?” 

King:  Cookery.  ■ 

B.  Trans.:  To  form  or  construct  with  frequent 
bends  and  turns ;  to  mold  into  inequalities. 

“  And  for  the  house  is  crencled  to  and  fro, 

And  hath  so  queinte  waies  for  to  go, 

For  it  is  shapen  as  the  mase  is  wrought.” 

Chaucer:  Leg.  of  Good  Women;  Ariadne. 

crln'-kle,  s.  [Ceingle,  b.]  A  wrinkle,  a  twist,  a 
short  bend  or  turn. 

“  It  is  the  crinkles  in  this  glass  making  objects  appear 
double,  .  .  .  ” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  26. 

*crinkle-crankle,  s.  A  wrinkle. 

“  Full  of  crinkle-crankles.” — Cotgrave. 

*crm’-kled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceinkle,  v .] 

*crln'-kllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceinkle,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the^ 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  twist,  a  short  bend  or  turn. 

“  .  .  .  so  many  windlesses  and  crinklings,  before  it 

come  to  the  sea.” — Hollinslied:  Disc,  of  Brit.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  rumpling  or  crackling ;  a  squeaking. 

“  The  curious  crinkling  of  a  silke  stocking.” — Return 
from  Parnassus,  1606.  {Nares.) 

*crln-kum-cran'-kum,  s.  [A  redupl.  from  crin¬ 
cum  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  twisting  or  bending  about;  a  zig-zag;  any¬ 
thing  much  ornamented  or  carved. 

“  All  taste,  zig-zag,  crinkum-crankum,  in  and  out,  right 
and  left.” — Colman  &  Garrick:  Cland.  Marriage,  ii.  2. 

2.  Adultery,  incontinence. 

“  And  for  my  crincum-crancum, 

Have  lost  my  bincum-bancum.” 

Marriott:  Eng.  Diet. 

crl’-no  (pi.  crinones),  s.  [Lat.  crinis- the  hair.] 

1.  Med.  {pi.) :  A  disease  characterized  by  the 
growth  of  rigid  black  hairs  from  the  skin  of  the 
back,  arms,  and  legs,  attended  by  febrile  symptoms 
and  emaciation.  It  affects  infants. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa  infesting  chiefly 
horses  and  dogs. 

cri’-ndld,  a.  &  s.  kGr.  krinon— a  lily,  and  eidos -= 
form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Zodl.  &  Palceont.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Echinoderms  of  the  order  Crinoidea  (q.  v.).  {Owen.) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  member  oDthe  order  Crinoidea. 

“  Of  crinoids,  or  the  lily-shaped  tenants  of  the  deep 
•  .  .” — Murchison:  Siluria,  ch.  viii. 

Crl-n<5i'-dcll,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  crinoid  (q.  v.)  and 
suff.  -ah]  Pertaining  to  crinoids,  abounding  in 
crinoids  or  their  remains. 

Crinoidal  limestone : 

Geol.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain  slates- 
studded  with  the  broken  joints  of  encrinital  stems. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Encrinital  Marble. 

crl-ndl’-de-?,,  s.  pi.  [Ckinoid.]  [From  the  lily¬ 
like  appearance  of  the  stalked  and  branched  ani¬ 
mals  so  named.] 

1.  Zo8l.:  Crinoideans.  An  order  of  Echinodermata, 
in  which  the  body  is  fixed  during  the  whole  or  a. 
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rtion  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  to  the  sea- 
ttom,by  means  of  a  longer  or  shorter  jointed  and 
flexible  stalk.  There  are  five  to  ten  “  arms,”  each 
provided  with  branches  or  pinnul® ;  the  body  is 
composed  of  ar¬ 
ticulated  plates, 
perforated  cen- 
trally  by  a 
®  a  n  a  1 .  The 
mouth  is  central 
and  looks  up¬ 
ward.  The  em¬ 
bryo  is  free.  At 
the  summit  of 
the  stem  is 
^placed  a  calyx. 

T  h  e  Crinoidea 
■are  divided  into 
three  families — 

$1)  Cystocr  in- 
id®,  found  only 
fossil,  (2)  En- 
>crinid®  or  Sea- 
lilies,  and  (3) 

■Comatulid®  (Hair-stars),  the  last  two  both  recent 
and  fossil.  The  living  Crinoids,  however,  are  but 
few,  and  occur  sparingly  in  most  seas.  The  Pen- 
"tacrinid®  are  stalked  during  the  whole  of  their 
•existence,  while  the  Comatulid®  are  ultimately 
free.  The  Crinoidea  are  called  also  Pinnigrada 
(<l-v.).  . 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Crinoidea  are  found  from  Silu¬ 
rian  times  on  through  the  whole  Pal®ozoic  period, 
reaching  their  maximum  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  Other  forms  flourish  through  the  whole 
Mesozoic  period.  Most  of  these  are  stalked,  but 
forms  resembling  the  modern  Comatula  have  been 
found  in  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

crl-ndi'-de-ans,  s.pl.  [Crinoidea.] 

Zodl. :  The  English  book-name  of  the  Crinoidea 
(q.  v.). 

crIn-6-lin’e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cmus=hair,  and 
Zinwm=flax.] 

Fabric :  Originally,  a  horse-hair  and  cotton  fabric 
for  setting  out  a  lady’s  skirts.  The  term  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  the  hoop-skirt,  which  has  its 
periods  of  revival.  Hoops  were  worn  in  1740  three 
feet  wide  across  the  hips.  {Knight.) 

“One  can  move  so  much  more  quietly  without  crinoline.” 

— Miss  Yonge:  The  Trial. 

IT  The  modern  crinoline,  by  that  specific  namei 
came  into  fashion  in  this  country,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  1855. 

crl'-nose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crinosus ,  from  Class. 
Lat.  crmis=hair.]  Hairy. 

crl-nos'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  crinos(e) ;  -ity .]  The 
quality  of  being  crinose  or  hairy  ;  hairiness. 

crl'-num,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  krinon= a 
lily  of  any  kind.  The  Latin  word  used  by  Pliny  is 
crinon,  not  crinum.  Crinum  is  Mod.  Lat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Endogens,  order  Amaryllidace®, 
tribe  Amarylle® .  The  perianth  is  long  and  tubular, 
with  the  limb  reflexed  or  equal;  the  stamens  six, 
the  capsule  membranous,  bursting  unequally  ;  the 
seeds  globose.  The  species  are  very  beautiful. 
They  are  ornaments  of  gardens.  Crinum  asiati- 
cum  is  the  Poison  Bulb  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has 
a  cylindrical  bulb,  which  remains  _  above  the 

ground.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  used  in  the 
last  Indies  to  produce  vomiting  after  poison  has 
been  taken.  Crinum  elegans  was  introduced  into 
greenhouses  from  the  East  Indies  in  1823,  and  C. 
amabile  more  recently.  The  latter  is  now  common. 

crI-09  -er-as,  s.  [Gr.  krios= a  ram,  and  keras= a 
horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cephalopodous  Mollusks, 
family  Ammonitid®.  The  shell  is  discoidal,  but  the 
Whorls  are  not  in  contact.  Thirteen  species  are 
known.  They  are  found  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Upper  Greensand. 

*crI-0'-§er-ate,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  criocer(as) ,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

*  Palceont.:  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras,  (q.v.). 
More  generally  written  Crioceratite  (q.  v.). 

ClT-6-<jer'-g.-tIte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crioceras  (genit. 
■crioceratis)  (q.  v.),  and  suif.  -ite  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras.  [Cri- 

OCERATE.J 

crI-6-9er’-I-d3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  criocer(as), 
and  suff.  -idee.1) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Tetramerous  Beetles,  akin 
to  the  Chrysomelid®,  in  which  they  are  merged  by 
some  entomologists.  Type,  Crioceris  (q.  v.). 

crl-og'-er-Is,  s.  [Gr.  krios=  a  ram,  and  keras=  a 
horn.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  by  some  placed  under 
the  Chrysomelid®,  by  others  made  the  type  of  a 
family  Criocerid®  (q.  v.).  Crioceris  asparagi  is  the 
Asparagus  Beetle.  The  perfect  insect  and  the  larva, 
the  latter  like  green  jelly,  maybe  seen  on  asparagus 
plants. 


crl-o-sphlnx,  s.  [Gr.  kriosphingx={see  def.), 
krios= a  goat,  and  sphingx= a  sphinx.] 

Egypt.  Myth. :  The  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
a  sphinx  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  distinguished 
from  one  with  the  head  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman. 
No  Greek  sphinxes  seem  to  have  been  of  this  type ; 
all  are  Egyptian. 

*crI  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  cry ;  -oms.]  Clamorous,  noisy. 
“  A  fool  womman  and  crious." — Wycliffe:  Prov.  ix.  13. 
*crlppe,  s.  [For  scrip  (q.  v.).]  A  scrip,  a  bag 
“  This  sustynaunce  is  in  my  crippe." — Polit.  Relig.  and 
Love  Poems,  p.  156. 

*crlp’-pen,  v.  t.  [Ger.  krippen .]  To  break,  to 
crush,  to  injure. 

“  A1  beeste,  that  outher  with  al  tobrokun  or  crippid  the 
ballokisis.” — Wycliffe:  Lev.  xxii.  24. 

crip  -pie,  *creeple,  *crepel,  *creple,  *crepul, 
♦crepyll,  *cripel,  *cripil,  *criple,  *crupel, 
*cruppel,  *crypylle,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  crSpel,  from 
cre6pan=to  creep,  cognate  with  O.  H.  Ger.  krupel; 
M.  H.  Ger.  kriipel,  kruppel;  Icel.  kryppill ;  Dut. 
kreupel;  Dan.  krdbling,  krybe  =  to  creep;  Ger. 
krilppel.'] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who,  having  lost  or  wanting  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  is  unable  to  walk ;  one  who  creeps, 
halts,  or  limps. 

“  As  you  see  yourself  so  shamefully  halt,  that  neuer 
lame  cripple  that  lay  impotent  by  the  walles  in  creping 
oute  vnto  a  dole,  halted  half  so  sore.” — SirT.  More:  Works, 
p.  1126. 

B.  As  adj.:  Crippled,  lame;  without  the  use  of 
one’s  limbs. 

“And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp.” 

Shakesp.-.  Henry  V.,  iv.  (chorus), 
cripple-justice,  s.  A  designation  contemptuously 
given  to  one  who  is  lame,  and  at  the  same  time  proud 
of  his  personal  appearance. 

cripple-men,  s.  pi.  Oat-cakes  toasted  before  the 
fire,  probably  denominated  from  the  crooked  shape 
they  often  assume  from  being  set  on  edge  while 
toasting. 

cripple-timber,  s.  Studding  or  scantling  used 
in  narrowing  situations,  where  they  are  necessarily 
shorter  than  their  fellows,  as  the  cripple-studding 
from  the  rafters  to  the  floor-joists  in  attics  finished 
with  a  collar-beam  ceiling.  A  jack-timber, 
crlp-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ckipple,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  lame;  to  deprive  of  the  use  of 
the  limbs ;  to  lame. 

“Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 

He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  13. 

2.  Fig.:  To  disable;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of 
moving  or  exerting  one’s  self.” 

“Does  Russia  desire  to  extend  her  own  territory,  or  to 
cripple  her  natural  foe,  or  to  benefit  oppressed  fellow- 
Christians,  or  to  provide  herself  with  means  of  future 
aggression?” — London  Times. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  creep,  to  walk  as  a  cripple. 

“He  crepeth  cripelande  forth.” — Bestiary,  130. 
crip -pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cripple,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Lame,  lamed ;  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs. 

2.  Fig. :  Disabled. 

“Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went  Paul, 

And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall, 

Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone.” 

Longfellow:  The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille. 
*crip’-ple-d6m,  s.  [Eng.  cripple;  - dom .]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  cripple. 

“  What  with  my  crippledom  and  they  piety  .  .  .” — 

C.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  lv.  {Davies.) 

crlp-ple-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cripple;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  crippled ;  lameness, 
crip -pier,  s.  [Eng.  crippl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  cripples, 
lames,  or  disables. 

2.  Leather-working :  A  board  with  a  corrugated 
under-surface  and  a  strap  above  to  hold  it  to  the 
hand,  used  in  boarding  or  graining  leather,  to  give 
it  a  granular  appearance  and  render  it  supple. 
The  leather  is  folded  wi  th  the  grain  side  in  contact, 
and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  pommel,  which 
is  another  name  for  the  crippler. 

crlp’-pllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cripple,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d)  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  making  crippled  or  lame; 
laming. 


2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  disabling. 

“More  serious  embarrassments  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  were  crippling  the  energy  of  the  settlement  in  the 
Bay.” — Palfrey. 

II.  Building:  One  of  a  set  of  spars  or  beams  set 
up  as  a  support  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

crlp’-ply,  a.  [Eng.  crippl{e);  -y.]  Crippled; 
like  a  cripple. 

“  Because  he’s  so  cripply  he  bean’t  to  work  no  more.”— 
Mrs.  Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iii. 

cris,  s.  [Creese.] 

crls-cross-row,  s.  [Criss-cross-row.] 

*crise,  s.  [Fr.]  A  crisis.  [Crisis.] 

“Art  and  care  .  .  .  will  quicken  the  crise  if  the  dis¬ 
temper  is  not  too  strong.” — Cheyne:  Health,  &c.,  p.  174. 
( Latham. ) 

crI§  T-a,  s.  [Gr.  Krisie=a.  mythological  name.] 
Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Crisiad®  (q.  v.). 

CrI§'-I-9,-d8e,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  crisia  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa  01 
Bryozoa,  founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  They  have 
tubular  cells  and  terminal  cell-mouths.  The  poly- 
zoarium  is  divided  into  distinct  intemodes  con¬ 
nected  by  a  horny  substance. 

crT -sis,  s.,  pi.  cri  -ses.  [Gr.  krisis=  a  separating 
...  a  crisis,  and  krino= to  decide  ;  Fr.  crise.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  decisive  or  turning-point  in  any 
matter ;  the  point  of  time  at  which  any  affair  cornea 
to  its  height. 

“  Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 

Man  may  improve  the  crisis  or  abuse.” 

Cowper:  The  Progress  of  Error,  25-26. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Polit. :  The  point  of  time  when  affairs  are  in 
such  a  state  that  the  fate  of  a  ministry  depends  on 
the  issue. 

“ .  .  .  the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis.” — 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  The  point  when  a  disease  is  at  its  height,  the 
turning-point  of  a  disease,  the  time  when  what 
may  be  called  the  powers  of  life  and  the  powers  of 
death  decisively  struggle  against  each  other  in  a 
disease,  recovery  or  a  fatal  issue  speedily  following 
as  the  one  or  the  other  combatant  prevails.  The 
period  of  crisis  is  not  the  same  in  every  disease ;  in 
some  maladies  it  is  so  regular  that  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand. 

(2)  The  symptoms  which  attend  such  a  period  of 
change. 

“  Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude; 

Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 

Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill.” 

Dryden. 

T  For  the  difference  between  crisis  and  conjunc¬ 
ture,  see  Conjuncture. 

*crls  -o-llte,  *crls'-o-lyte,  s.  [Chrysolite.] 
crisp,  *crips,  *crispe,  *kyrspe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S., 

from  Lat.  crispus— curled ;  O.  Fr.  crespe-,  Sp.,  Porto 
&  Ital.  crespo.  J 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Curled,  curly. 

“  Bulls  are  more  crisp  on  the  head  than  cows.” — Bacon. 
*2.  Winding,  twisting,  crooked,  indented. 

“  You  nymphs,  call’d  Naiads;  of  the  winding  brook3, 
With  your  sedged  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  Brittle,  friable ;  breaking  off  short  and  clean. 
“The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp.” — Goldsmith: 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  Fresh-looking ;  having  a  fresh  appearance. 

“It  [laurel]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet 

looks  as  hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years.”— 
Leigh  Hunt. 

5.  Cheerful,  brisk,  lively/ 

“The  snug  small  room  with  the  crisp  fire  .  .  .” — 

Dickens. 

*6.  Lively,  not  dead  or  palled;  sparkling. 

“  Your  neat  crisp  claret  .  .  .” — Beaum.  efb-  Fletcher. 

7.  Crackling  sharply,  as  snow  under  the  foot  when 
there  is  a  low  temperature. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  undulated  or  curled  margins. 
“Other  petals  have  a  crisp  or  wavy  margin.” — Balfour s 

Botany,  §  374. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fine  linen  or  cobweb  lawn. 

“  I  haue  foryet  how  in  a  robe. 

Of  clenely  crispe  side  to  his  kneis, 

A  bony  boy  out  of  the  globe, 

Gaue  to  hir  Grace  the  siluer  keis.” 

Burel:  Watson’s  Coll.,  ii.  13, 

2.  The  crackling  of  pork. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del 
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Crisp,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  crispo.) 

♦A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  curl,  to  form  into  curls  or  knots. 

“Spirits  of  wine  is  not  only  unfit  for  inflammations  in 
general,  but  also  crisps  up  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater 
and  brain,  .  .  — Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  To  -wrinkle,  to  ripple. 

“  From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Bolling  on  Orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

Kan  nectar,  visiting  each  plant.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  237. 

8.  To  interlace. 


“Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring.” 

Milton:  Comus,  984-5. 

B.  Intransitive: 


*1.  To  curl,  to  grow  in  curls. 

“Their  hair  crisps,  but  grows  longer  than  the  Afri¬ 
can’s.” — Sir  T.  Herbert;  Travels,  p.  837. 

f2.  To  ripple. 

"  To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach.” 

Tennyson.-  The  Lotos-Eaters ;  Chorio  Song,  5. 

3.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  crackling  sound 
made  by  the  ground  under  one’s  feet,  when  there  is 
a  slight  frost. 


“The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were  lang, 

Wi’  frost  the  yird  was  crispin’.” 

A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  63. 

crls'-pate,  crls'-pa-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crispatus, pa.. 
par.  of  crispo=  to  curl.] 

Bot. :  Crisped,  irregularly  curled  or  twisted, 
♦crls-pa’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  crispatio,  from  crispo.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  curling. 

“Heatcauseth  pilosity  and  crispation,  and  so  likewise 
beards  in  men.” — Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  872. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled ;  curling. 

“Some  differ  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the 
quantity,  crispation,  and  colors  of  them.” — Bacon. 

II.  Surg.:  A  term  applied  to  a  slight  morbid  or 
natural  contraction  of  any  part,  as  that  of  the 
minute  arteries  of  a  cut  wound  wnen  they  retract. 
( Mayne .) 

crls'-pa-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  crispatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crispo.)  The  same  as  Crispation  (q.  v.). 

♦crisped,  *cresped,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Crisp,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  margin  excessively  divided 
in  an  irregular  manner,  and  twisted.  It  is  called 
also  curled.  Example,  several  varieties  of  the 
garden  endive.  ( Lindley .) 

*crls’-pel,  *eryspel,  s.  [Eng.  crisp;  dimin. 
suff.  -el. J 

Old  Cookery :  Fritters. 

'•  Cryspels.  Take  and  make  a  foile  of  gode  past  as  thynne 
as  paper,  .  .  .” — Forme  of  Cury,  p.  29. 
crls'-per,  s.  [Eng.  crisp ;  -er.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  curls  or 
crisps. 

2.  Cloth-making :  An  instrument  for  crisping  the 
nap  of  cloth,  i.  e.,  covering  the  surface  with  little 
curls,  such  as  are  seen  in  petersham  or  chinchilla.  A 
crispmg-iron  (q.  v.).  {Knight.) 

♦crlsp’-hQOd,  *cryspheed,  s.  [Eng. crisp; -hood.) 
Crispness.  • 

“  Cryspheed,  or  cryspnesse.  Crispitudo.” — Prompt.  Pare. 
Crls'-pln,  s.  [Lat.  Crispinus .] 

1.  As  proper  name  :  The  patron  saint  of  the  craft 
of  shoemakers. 

*2.  Gen. :  A  shoemaker. 


cris'-pihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crisp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  curling  or  twisting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled  or  crisped. 

crisping-iron,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Crisper,  2. 

♦2.  A  curling-tongs. 

“  For  never  powder,  nor  the  crisping-iron. 

Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch. :  Queen  of  Corinth. 

♦crisping-pin,  s.  A  curling-iron  or  tongs. 

“  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and 
the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins.” — Isa.  iii.  22. 

♦crisping-wire,  *crisping  wier,  s.  A  crisping- 
pin. 

“  That  utensill  .  .  .  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wier, 
curling  pin,  or  crisping  wier,  calamistrum.” — Withal: 
Victionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  275. 

♦crls-pls-ul’-cgmt,  a.  [Lat.  crispisulcans,  from 
crispus= wavy,  and  sr?co= to  make  a  furrowor  track, 
to  dart.]  Wavy  or  undulated,  as  lightning  is  rep¬ 
resented. 


Crls'-plte,  s.  [Named  from  Crispalt,  St.  Gothard, 
where  it  occurs.} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Rutile.  It  is  called  also  Sag- 
Enite  (q.  v.). 

♦crisple,  s.  [En g.  crisp;  dimin.  suff ,  -le.)  A  curl. 
“  The  winde  new  crisples  makes  in  her  loose  haire.” 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  1,694. 

crisp  -ness,  *cryspenesse,  s.  [Eng.  crisp ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  crisp. 

“  Cryspheed  or  cryspenesse.  Crispitudo.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
crisp ’-y,  a.  [Eng.  crisp ;  -y.)  Curled,  curling. 

“  Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  like  silver  curl, 

Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks  to  welcome  us.” 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii.  281. 

crlss'-cross,  s.  &  a.  [For  Christ's  Cross.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  mark  or  cross  made  by  one  who  cannot  write. 

2.  A  child’s  game. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  opposite  directions ;  opposed,  con¬ 
trary. 

♦criss-cross-row,  ♦cris-crosse-row,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  alphabet,  so  called  from  the  ancient 
fact  of  a  cross  being  placed  at  either  end. 

“  It  is  folly  for  a  schoolmaster  to  put  his  scholar  into 
the  Psalter,  that  cannot  learn  his  cris-crosse-row.” — Bar¬ 
nard:  Serm.  on  Catechising  (1613),  p.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  The  beginning,  the  first  start. 

“  She  is  not  come  to  the  criss-cross-row  of  her  perfection 
yet.” — Southerne. 

crlss'-cross,  v.t.  [Criss-cross,  s.]  To  mark  or 
cover  with  cross  lines. 

“It’s  criss-crossed  up  and  down  in  all  the  leaves.” — 
Leisure  Hour,  No.  682,  1865,  p.  34. 

crls’-tjJ,,  s.  [Lat.=a  tuft  on  the  head  of  animals ; 
specially  a  cock’s  comb,  a  crest.] 

Anat. :  A  ridge,  projection,  or  border.  Thus  there 
is  a  crista  frontalis,  which  is  a  ridge  down  the 
frontal  bone  of  the  head,  and  a  thick  process  called 
the  crista  galli  (cock’s  comb)  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

crls-tal'-dre,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Christis 
(Christ’s)  ladder  (q.  v.).]  Christ’s  ladder,  a  plant, 
Erythrcea  Centaurium. 

crls’-tate,  crls-ta'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cristatus,  from 
crist  a= a  crest,  a  tuft.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Crested  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom.:  Tufted  with  hairs. 

“The  mesosternum  is  always  more  or  less  cristate.” — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  118  (1873). 

CrIS-t§L-tel’-l?l,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cristatus = 
crested.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cristatellidd  (q.  v.). 

crls-ta-tel’-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cristatella 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 
Zodl. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa  founded 
by  Prof.  Allman.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Phylac- 
toleemata.  It  has  a  free  and  locomotive  polyzoary. 
The  species  are  found  in  fresh  water. 

crls-ta’-to,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cristatus,  and  o 
connective.] 

-As  the  first  word  in  a  compound :  Crested. 

cristato-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Crested  and  furrowed ;  having  the  wrinkles 
of  a  surface  deep  and  sharp-edged.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

crls-tel-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crista= a 
crest,  and  fem.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.) 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifers,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cristellariadse  or  Cristellaridea  (q.  v.). 

crls-tel-lar’-I-a-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cristel- 
laria,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -{i)dce.)  The  same  as 
Cristellaridea  (q.  v.). 

crls-tel-lar-Id  -e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cristel- 
lar{ia ),  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.) 

1.  Zodl.:  According  to  Reuss,  a  family  of  Fora¬ 
minifers,  one  of  those  with  a  perforate  test,  and  that 
division  of  them  in  which  that  testis  calcareous, 
glassy,  and  finely  porous.  The  species  are  nautiloid, 
and  present  a  resemblance  in  miniature  to  the 
Nautilus.  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Prof.  T. 
Rupert  Jones  also  recognize  the  family  Cristel¬ 
laridea. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  extend  from  the  Cretaceous 
period  till  now. 

crl-teD-I-on  (pi.  criteria),  s.  [Gr.  kriterion, 
from  krites= a  judge  ;  krino— to  judge,  to  decide.] 

1.  A  standard  by  which  anything  is  or  can  be 
judged ;  an  established  law,  principle,  or  fact  by 
which  the  quality  of  anything  may  be  estimated. 

“  The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people 
is  the  amount  of  their  wages.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  ground  or  basis  of  judging. 

“  Certain  inferences,  founded  on  such  enduring  cri¬ 
teria,  can  be  drawn  from  the  historical  times  to  the  dark 
and  unknown  ages,  .  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom. 

Hist.  (1855),  ch.  viii.,  §  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 


TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  _  between  criterion 
and  standard:  “  The  criterion  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  judgment?  the  standard  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  former  serves  for 
determining  the  characters  and  qualities  of  things ; 
the  latter  for  defining  quantity  and  measure.  The 
language  and  manners  of  a  person  are  the  best  cri¬ 
terion  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  station  and 
education.  In  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in 
the  mercantile  transactions  of  mankind  one  with 
another,  it  is  the  custom  of  government  to  set  up  a 
certain  standard  for  the  regulation  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures.  The  word  standard  may 
likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense. 
The  Bible  is  a  standard  of  excellence,  both  in. 
morals  and  religion,  which  cannot  be  too  closely 
followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all  our  per¬ 
formances  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit 
of  improvement.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

crlth,  s.  [Gr.  kri(/i.e=barley,  ...  a  barley¬ 
corn.]  A  term  introduced  by  Hoffmann,  and  signi¬ 
fying  0’0896  grammes— the  weight  of  a  liter  of 
hydrogen  at0°  Centigrade,  and  under  a  barometric 
pressure  of  0'76  meters.  r 

“The  weight  of  1  liter  of  hydrogen  being  called  1  crith , 
the  volume-weight  of  other  gases,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  a  standard,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  this  unit. 
For  example,  the  relative  volume-weight  of  chlorine 
being  35  5,  that  of  oxygen  16,  that  of  nitrogen  14,  the 
actual  weights  of  1  liter  of  each  of  these  elementary  gases 
at  0°C.  and  0'76  m.m.  pressure,  may  be  called  respectively 
35  5  criths,  16  criths,  and  14  criths.  So,  again,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  compound  gases,  the  relative  volume-weight  of 
each  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  its  product-volume. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  consists  of  1  volume  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  chlorine=2  volumes;  or  by 
weight  1— )-S5-5=36'5  units,  whence  it  follows  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  volume  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  36'5-h2= 
18  25  units,  which  last  figure,  therefore,  expresses  the 
number  of  criths  which  1  liter  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
weighs  at  OrO.  temperature  and  0'76  meters  pressure,  and 
the  crith  being  0  0896  grammes,  we  have  18’25 X0‘0896= 
1-6352,  as  the  actual  weight  in  grammes  of  a  liter  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gas.  .  .  .  Thus  by  aid  of  the  hydrogen, 
liter  weight,  or  crith,  0  0896  grammes  employed  as  a  com¬ 
mon  multiple,  the  actual  or  concrete  weight  of  1  liter  of 
any  gas,  simple  or  compound,  at  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  may  be  deduced  from  the  mere  abstract  fig¬ 
ure  expressing  its  volume-weight  relatively  to  hydrogen.” 
— Hoffmann:  Modern  Chemistry,  pp.  131,  132. 

crlth'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  krethmos,  krethmon,  krith- 
mos= samp  hire.  According  to  Hooker  and  Arnott 
from  Gr.  krithe= barley,  to  the  grain  of  which  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  has  some  resemblance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  family 
Seselinidre.  The  involucres  are  many-leaved;  the 
carpels  spongy,  with  five  elevated,  sharp,  somewhat 
winged  ribs,  and  marked  with  numerous  vitt® ; 
fruit  elliptic.  Crithmum  maritivium,  a  plant  with 
bitriternate  fleshy  leaves,  is  the  Sea-samphire1 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  [Samphire]  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  where  it  grows.  It  is 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Europe,  in  the- 
Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  ingredients  in  pickles. 

crith ’-d-man-g^,  s.  [Gr.  krithe^barley,  and 
manteia= prophecy,  divination.]  An  ancient  method 
of  divination  performed  by  examining  the  dough 
or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the 
meal  strewed  over  the  victims  to  be  killed. 

crlt'-Ic,  *crlt'-ick,  *crlt’-ique,  s.  &  a.  [Gr. 
kritikos,  krites—a  judge;  krino— to  judge,  to  de¬ 
cide.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  to  judge  of  and  criticise  the 
merit  of  literary  or  artistic  productions ;  a  con¬ 
noisseur,  an  adept. 

“  Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 

With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics.” 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

2.  A  judge,  an  examiner. 

“  Ah,  ne’er  so  dire  athirst  of  glory  boast, 

Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  522,  523. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  carping  or  caviling;  a 
severe  judge  or  censurer  ;  a  caviler. 

“Where  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with, 
virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  critics  exalt  them¬ 
selves,  .  .  .” — Watts. 

i.  The  art  of  criticism ;  a  critique  (q.  v.). 

“If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly 
considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic- 
and  critic.” — Locke. 

*5.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  criticism,  a  critique. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criti¬ 
cism  ;  critical. 

“.  .  .  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  .  .  .” 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii.,  460,  461. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g&,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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croceous 


critic-proof 


critic-proof,  a.  Which  cannot  be  found  fault 
with  by  critics. 

“  This  simile  were  apt  enough, 

But  I’ve  another,  critic-proof ’.” 

Cowper.  An  Epistle  to  Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.  (1754.) 

•icrit  7ic,  *crit  -Ick,  v,  t.  [Critic,  s.]  To  play 
the  critic ;  to  criticise. 

“  They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been  beaten 
by  the  ancients:  or  comment,  critic,  and  flourish  upon 
them.” — Temple. 

crlf-lc-g.1,  ♦crit  -Ic-3.il,  a.  [Eng.  critic;  -al.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism ;  contain¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  criticism. 

“  Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  those  who  cul¬ 
tivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  without 
this  critical  knowledge  succeeded  well  in  their  several 
provinces  and  will  succeed.” — Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

2.  Qualified  to  criticise  or  pass  judgment  upon 
any  literary  or  artistic  production;  exact,  nice, 
accurate. 

“  It  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critical  ears 
to  direct  and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is 
not.” — Holder. 

3.  Nice,  exact. 

“ .  .  .  who  .  .  .  understands  the  critical  niceties 
of  learning,  .  .  .” — Stillingjleet,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

4.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions;  overnice, 
scrupulous,  fastidious. 

“Virgil  was  so  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  he 
would,  never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these  if 
they  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  customs.” — 
Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

5.  Inclined  to  cavil  or  find  fault ;  exacting,  cap¬ 
tious. 

“  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to ’t; 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical .” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

In  the  following  senses  more  directly  from 
Crisis  (q.  v.). 

6.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  crisis  ;  decisive ; 
forming  a  turning  or  deciding  point  in  the  issue 
of  any  matter  or  business. 

“  .  .  .  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical  conjuncture 
with  sincere  good  will.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

7.  Attended  with  danger  or  risk;  in  a  state  of 
danger  or  uncertainty ;  hazardous. 

“  Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical.” — Burke:  Late 
State  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Forming  a  change  or  turning  point. 

“  The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  measured  by  sevens,  and 
the  critical  or  decretory  days  to  be  dependent  on  that  num¬ 
ber.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or  turning-point 
of  a  disease. 

2.  Producing  a  crisis,  as  a  critical  sweat. 

Tf  (1)  Critical  angle: 

Optics :  An  angle  of  incidence  of  such  a  value  that 
when  light  enters  a  medium  at  that  number  of  de¬ 
grees,  the  angle  of  refraction  becomes  a  right  angle. 
If  there  be  a  greater  angle  than  this  the  ray  of  light 
cannot  emerge,  but  becomes  totally  reflected. 

(2)  Critical  philosophy : 

Metaph. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  meta¬ 
physical  system  of  Kant,  from  his  most  important 
work,  “  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.” 

critical-rays,  s.  A  kind  of  force  similar  to  the 
Roentgen  rayB  (q.  v.). 


3.  To  examine  critically  the  merits  of  any  work  of 
literature  or  art ;  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

“  Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity,  to 
criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person.’  ’ 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  262. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  examine  into  anything  critically;  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  work  of  literature  or  art  as  a 
critic ;  to  point  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

“  They  who  can  criticise  so  weakly,  as  to  imagine  I  have 
done  my  worst,  .  .  .” — Dryden. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  or  find  fault  with  any¬ 
thing.  (Followed  by  the  prep,  on.) 

“Nor  would  I  have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  into 
these  accounts  as  to  take  occasion  from  thence  to  criticise 
on  his  expenses.” — Locke. 

crlt'-I-gised,  crit  -I-glzed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Crit¬ 
icise.] 

crlt'-I-gl-ger,  crit  -I-gl-zer,  s.  [Eng.  criticis(e) ; 
-erf]  One  who  criticises ;  a  critic. 

.  pert  criticisers  and  saucy  correctors  of  the  orig¬ 

inal  before  them.” — Blackwall:  Sac.  Class.  (1731),  ii.  265. 

crit  -I-gi-§Iiig,  crlt'-l-gl-zlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Criticise.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  examining  any 
work  critically ;  a  criticism. 

crlt’-l-gl§m,  *crlt'-l-gl§me,  s.  [Eng.  critic; 
-ism.) 

1.  The  act  of  examining  critically  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  any  work. 

2.  The  art,  system,  .  rules  and  principles  which 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  critic. 

“.  .  .  err  against  the  first  principle  of  criticism, 
which  is,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and  the 
intent  of  its  author.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  (Post.). 

3.  The  act  of  animadverting  upon  or  finding  fault 
with  anything  ;  animadversion,  censure. 

“.  .  .  the  bill,  which  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  criti¬ 
cism,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

4.  A  critical  judgment  or  examination ;  a  crit* 
ique. 

“There  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not 
shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a 
master  of  all  the  eloquence  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue.” — Addison. 

*5.  A  critical  or  minute  point. 

[Higher  Criticism,  Lower  Criticism.] 

tcrIt'-I-gI-Z3-ble,  a.  [Eng.  criticis(e);  -able.] 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  criticised. 

♦crl -tlck-In,  s.  [Eng.  critic ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
A  little  or  contemptible  critic. 

“  Mr.  Critickin — for  as  there  is  a  diminutive  for  cat  so 
there  should  be  for  critic — I  defy  you.” — Southey:  The 
Doctor,  ch.  lxxii.  (Davies.) 

crit-ique,  *crlt'-lc,  s.  [Fr.] 

*1.  A  critic. 

“I  thought  at  first  he  would  have  plaid  the  ignorant 
critique  with  every  word.” — B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels. 
*2.  The  science  or  art  of  criticising ;  criticism. 

3.  A  critical  judgment  or  dissertation  upon  any¬ 
thing,  especially  of  some  literary  or  artistic  work. 

“I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critique  on  the  poesy 
of  a  ring  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal.” — Addison: 
Medals. 


crit  -Ic-3l-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  critical ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  critical  manner;  according  to  the  rules  of 
criticism;  exactly,  nicely,  accurately,  closely. 

“  Difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English, 
and  critically  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad,  .  .  .” 
— Dryden, 

*2.  At  the  exact  point  of  time. 

“  Coming  critically  the  night  before  the  session.” — 
Burnet:  Hist. 

*3.  In  a  critical  position,  place,  or  condition. 

crlt'-lc-3l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  critical;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  critical;  exactness,  ac¬ 

curacy,  or  closeness  of  examination  or  treatment ; 
nicety.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

2.  Incidence  at  a  particular  point  of  time. 

crlt-Ic-as'-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  critic,  on  the 
analogy  of  poetaster  (q.  v.).]  A  petty  critic. 

“  The  rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  poetioule6,  who  de¬ 
compose  into  criticasters.” — Swinburne:  Under  the  Micro¬ 
scope,  p.  36.  (Davies.) 

crlt'-l-gl§e,  crlt-I-gize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  critic ; 
• ize .) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  examine  into  or  judge  critically,  closely,  or 
carefully. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty ;  to  find  fault 
with. 

“  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would  have 
found  much  to  criticise  in  the  spectacle.”  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


♦crit-ique',  v.  t.  [Critique,  s.]  To  examine  or 
pass  judgment  upon  as  a  critic;  to  criticise. 

criz  -zel,  crlz'-zle,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
crystal  (q.  v.).]  A  kind  of  roughness  on  the  surface 
of  glass,  rendering  it  dull. 

criz  -zel-ing,  s.  [Eng.  crizzel ;  -ing.]  The  same 
as  Crizzee  (q.  v.). 

*cro,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.  Jamieson  suggests 
Gael.  cro=&  cow.]  The  compensation  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  made  for  the  murder  of  any  man,  according  to 
his  degree. 

“  The  Cro  of  ane  Erie  of  Scotland  is  seven  tymes  twentie 
kye,  or  for  ilk  kow,  thrie  pieces  of  gold  Ora; — of  ane  Earles 
sonne,  or  of  ane  Thane,  is  ane  hundreth  kye;— of  the  sonne 
of  ane  Thane, — thrie-score  sax,  kye; — of  ane  husbandman 
— saxtene  kye.” — Reg.  Maj.  B.,  iv.,  c.  36. 

croak,  *croke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [An  onomatopoeic  word. 
A.  S.  *cracian.  Cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  krochen;  M.  H. 
Ger.  krochzen;  Ger .krachzen;  Goth,  hrukjan;  Lat. 
crocio,  crocito;  Gr.  krozo,  krazo.  Cf.  also  crake, 
creak,  and  croiv.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low  sound  in  the  throat;  as 
a  frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

“  So  when  Jove’s  block  descended  from  on  high, 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak’ d —  ‘  God  save  King  Log.’  ” 
Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  830. 

*2.  To  make  any  low,  hoarse  sound. 


b<5il,  b6y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -Man  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  utter  words  in  a  dismal  or  grumbling  tone ; 
to  grumble,  to  forbode  evil. 

“Marat  croaks  with  such  reasonableness,  air  of  sincer¬ 
ity,  .  .  .” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk. 

ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  die.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  suffer  decay  from  age,  &c. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  utter  in  a  low,  hoarse  sound ;  as  a  frog,  a 
raven,  &c. 

“  But  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak, 

Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air.” 

Wordsworth:  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

♦2.  To  announce  by  croaking. 

“  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

til.  Fig. :  To  utter  in  a  croaking  or  dismal  voice. 

“But  Marat  will  not  drown  :  he  speaks  and  croaks  ex¬ 
planation,  .  .  .” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii., 

bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

croak,  s.  [Croak,  v.]  The  low  harsh  sound 
made  by  a  frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

“  Was  that  a  raven’s  croak ,  or  my  son’s  voice?” — Lee, 
croak  -er,  s.  [Eng  .croak;  -er.] 

I.  Lit. :  One  that  croaks. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  is  always  grumbling  or  talking  de- 
spondingly  ;  a  querulous  person. 

|2.  A  corpse.  (Slang.) 

♦croak'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  croaky ;  -ly.]  In  a 
croaky  manner.  (Carlyle.) 

croak’-Ing,  *cr6k’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 

[Croak,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  uttering  a  low  hoarse  sound;  as  a 
frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

2.  The  low  hoarse  sound,  as  of  a  frog  or  a  raven. 
“While  the  tongue  quivereth  withal  they  make  that 

evoking  abovesaid.” — Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

3.  Any  low  murmuring  sound ;  a  rumble. 

“  .  .  .  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still 
the  croaking  of  their  own  bellies.” — Locke:  Human  Under , 
standing,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

II.  Fig.:  The  act  of  grumbling  or  talking  desponds 
ently. 

croaking  lizard,  s.  [So  called  from  the  croak¬ 
ing  noise  it  makes.]  A  Gecko  Lizard,  Thecadacty- 
lus  Icevis,  found  in  Jamaica, 
feroak’-y,  a.  [Eng.  croak;  -y.\  Croaking,  hoarse. 

“His  voice  was  croaky  and  shrill.” — Carlyle:  Life  of 
Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

Cro’-at,  a  &s.  [Wendish  Chrobates,  Ilroumthes, 
Horwathes,  the  name  of  a  Wendish  tribe  which, 
coming  from  Bohemia,  occupied  the  country  of 
Croatia.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  country  of  Croatia, 
formerly  a  province  in  the  south  of  Austria,  now 
included  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  of  Croatia,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  empire. 


cro  -C?L-lIte,  s.  [Ger.  krokalith,  from  Lat.  crocus; 
Gr.  krokos  —  saffron  ;  a  connective,  and  litlios  = 
stone.] 

Min.:  A  sub-variety  of  Natrolite.  It  is  a  red  zeo- 
litic  mineral  from  the  Ural  mountains. 


♦crocards,  s.  pi.  [Etymol.  doubtful.  Cf.  cro- 
kard.]  A  kind  of  old  base  money.  ( Wharton.) 

*croce  (l),s.  [Cross.] 

*croce  (2),  *croche,  *crowche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croce; 
Low  Lat.  crocia .] 

1.  A  bishop’s  crosier.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  A  shepherd’s  crook. 

♦croce  (3),  s.  [Prob.  from  cross.]  One  of  the 
sails  in  a  ship,  perhaps  a  cross-sail. 

“  Heis  hie  the  croce,  (he  bad)  al  mak  thaim  boun, 

And  fessyn  bonettis  beneth  the  mane  sale  doun.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  156,  11. 

tcro’-ge-ous,  a.  [Lat.  croceus,  from  crocus= 
saffron.] 

1.  Or d.  Lang.:  Having  the  qualities  of  or  resem¬ 
bling  saffron. 

2.  Bot. :  Saffron-colored,  deep-yellow,  with  a 
shade  of  brown. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


crocoxanthin 


crocetin 
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cro’-$e-tIn,  s.  [Lat.  crocus;  t  connective;  Eng, 
fluff.  -in  (Chem.).) 

Chem. :_C34H460n.  A  dark  red  amorphous  pow¬ 
der,,  obtained  by  boiling  crocin  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Stuffs 
mordanted  with  tin  salts  acquire  by  boiling  with 
crocetin  a  dingy  yellow-green  color,  which  by 
ammonia  is  turned  bright  yellow.  The  yellow 
robes  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  dyed  with  the 
fruit  of  Gardenia. 

croche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  Cf.  crook,  and  Gael.  croic= a 
deer’s  antler.]  A  little  knob  which  grows  at  the  top 
of  a  deer’s  horn. 

*cro-chet  (1),  *crochett,  s.  [Crotchet.] 

Cro'-Qhet  ( t  silent)  (2),  s.  [Fr.  dimin.  from  croc 
=  a  hook.l  A  kind  of  knitting  performed  with  a 
little  hook,  the  materials  used  being  cotton, 
worsted,  or  silk. 

crochet- lace,  s.  Hand-knitted  lace. 

crochet-needle,  s.  A  needle  with  a  hooked  end, 
used  for  catching  the  thread  and  drawing  it 
through  the  loop  in  crochet-work. 

crochet-type,  s.  Type  with  fancy  faces,  to  set 
up  in  imitation  of  lace,  crochet,  or  worsted  work. 
(.Knight.) 

cro'-chet  ( t  silent),  v.  t.  [Crochet  (2),  s.]  To 
knit  or  make  in  the  style  of  crochet. 

*croch-e-teur,  s.  [Fr.]  A  common  porter. 

“  Rescued?  ’Slight  I  would 

Have  hired  a  crocheteur  for  two  cardecues. 

To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip.” 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Hon.  Man’s  T.,  iii.  1. 

*cro'-9i-ar  y  (ci  as  shl),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  croiser 
=a  crozier ;  suff.  -y.)  [Crozier.] 

Eccles : :  The  official  who  carries  the  cross  before 
an  archbishop. 

cro-9ld'-6-lite,.  s.  [Ger.  krokydolith,  from  Gr. 
Icrolcis,  krokys— woof,  in  allusion  to  the  fibrous 
structure.] 

Min. :  A  fibrous  opaque  mineral,  in  aspect  like 
asbestos.  Hardness,  4;  specific  gravity,  3‘2-3’26 ; 
luster,  silky ;  color,  blue  or  green.  Composition  : 
Silica,  51-53;  protoxide  of  iron,  26-34;  soda,  5’6-7’0 ; 
water,  2'5-5'5,  &c.  Occurs  in  South  Africa,  in  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

Cr5'-§in,  s.  [Lat.  croc(us ) ;  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).) 

Chem.:  C29H40O15.  A  yellow  coloring  substance, 
occurring  in  Chinese  yellow,  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  Gardenia  grandi flora.  It  is  a  bright  red  powder, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol:  with  strong  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  it  turns  indigo-blue,  then  violet.  Boiled 
with  dilute  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO2  it  yields 
crocetin  and  sugar. 

crock  (1),  s.  &  v.  t.  [A.  S.  crocca.  Cogn.  with  O. 
Fr.  krokha;  Dut.  cruik;  Icel.  krukka;  Sw .kruka; 
Dan.  krukke.  Skeat  thinks  it  is  probably  from 
Gael.  crog= a  pitcher,  a  jar;  Ir.  crogan;  Wei.  crwc , 
crochan.  ] 

1.  An  earthenware  vessel ;  a  pot,  a  pitcher,  a  cup. 

“.  .  .  these  crocks  were  mostly  sufficiently  kiln-baked 
to  withstand  percolation.” — Dr.  Hume:  Ancient  Meals, 
p.  334. 

2.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“Black  or  soot  of  a  pot,  or  a  kettle,  or  chimney-stock, 
Is  called  crock." — Ray:  South  and  East  Country  Words. 

3.  A  pot  covered  with  dirt  or  soot. 

“As  black  as  a  crock.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xviii. 

crock-saw,  s.  A  bar  of  iron,  toothed  like  a  saw, 
which  hangs  at  the  back  of  the  fire  to  carry  pots  and 
crocks.  (Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone.) 

crock  (2) ,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  ewe  that  has  given  over  bearing. 
(Burns:  The  Twa Herds.) 

2.  Fig. :  Any  useless  or  worthless  animal,  espe¬ 
cially  a  horse.  (Slang.) 

crock  (3),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  little  stool. 

“  I  bid  her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon 
a  little  croclc  at  my  left  hand.” — Tatler ,  No.  116. 

crock  (1) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Crock  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  black  with  soot  of  a  pot,  kettle,  &c. 

“I  couldn’t  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tongs 

without  crocking  myself  by  the  contact.” — Dickens:  Nich¬ 
olas  Nickleby,  ch.  xliii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  off  soot  or  smut ;  to  give  off 
coloring  matter,  as  the  dye  from  cloth,  &c.  Hosiery 
is  often  warranted  not  to  crock. 

crock  (2),v.  t.  [Crock  (1),  s.]  To  put  up  in  a 
crock ;  as,  to  crock  butter. 

*crocker,  *crockere,  *crokkere,  s.  [Eng.  crock 
(1),  s. ;  - er .]  A  maker  of  earthenware  vessels;  a 
potter. 

“As  a  vessel  of  a  crockere.” — Wycliffe:  Ps.  ii.  9. 


crock-er-y,  s.  [Eng. 
ware ;  vessels  manufact¬ 
ured  of  clay,  baked  and 
glazed. 

“  .  .  .  articles  of  domes¬ 
tic  crockery  .  .  .”  —  Dr. 

Hume:  Ancient  Meals,  p.  330. 

crockery-ware,  s.  The 

same  as  Crockery  (q.  v.). 

crock  -et,  s.  [Fr.  cro¬ 
chet— a.  little  hook.] 

1.  Arch. :  An  upwardly 
projecting  carved  orna¬ 
ment  on  a  Gothic  gable 
or  flying-buttress. 

“The  earliest  crockets  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early 
English  style  .  .  .” — Glos¬ 
sary  of  Architecture. 

|2.  Applied  to  the 
croches  or  knots  on  a  stag’s  head. 

“Of  the  antlers  and  the  crockets." — Blackmore:  Princess 
of  Thule,  ch.  xxv. 

crock’-et-ed,  a.  [En g.  crocket;  -ed.) 

1.  Lit.  &  Arch.:  Furnished  or  ornamented  with 
crockets. 

*2.  Fig. :  Ornamented  as  with  crockets. 

crock’-y,  a.  [Eng.  crock  (1),  s. ;  - y .]  Covered 
with  soot  or  smut. 

croc'-o-dlle,  *cokedrill,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.  crocodil; 
Sw.  &  Dut.  krokodil;  Ger.  krokodill:  Fr.  crocodile ; 
Prov.  cocodrilh,  cocodrilhe;  Sp.  &  Port,  cocodr ilo ; 
Ital.  coccodrilo;  Lat.  crocodilus ;  from  Gr.  kroko- 
deilos,  properly  an  Ionic  word,  =  (1)  a  kind  of  lizard, 
(2)  the  crocodile  or  alligator  of  the  Nile.  Little  or 
no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  that 
this  is  from  krokos=(  1)  the  crocus,  (2)  saffron,  and 
deilos=  .  .  .  afraid  of,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
placed  saffron  before  their  beehives  to  protect  them 
from  the  animal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  and  Zoology. : 

1.  Spec. :  A  huge  reptile,  in  general  contour  most 
resembling  a  great  lizard,  found  in  or  near  the  Nile 
and  some  other  rivers.  It  is  the  Lacerta  crocodilus 
of  Linnaeus,  the  Crocodilus  vulgaris  of  Cuvier.  Its 
jaws  project  moderately;  there  are  six  cervical 
plates ;  the  dorsal  shields  or  scutcheons  are  quad¬ 
rangular  and  surrounded  by  six  rows  of  slightly 
elevated  carina?.  The  hinder  feet  are  palmated, 
their  posterior  border  with  a  festooned  crest.  It  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  long.  At  least  four  varieties 
of  it  exist.  It  was  held  sacred  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  Nile  was  and  is  its  best  known 
habitat.  It  darts  with  rapidity  through  the  water 
after  the  fish,  which  is'  its  appropriate  food,  but  is 
dangerous  also  to  dogs,  or  to  human  beings  entering 
the  water  or  lingering  incautiously  on  the  bank. 
The  way  to  elude  it  on  land  is  to  turn  rapidly  and 
repeatedly  in  retreating  from  it,  leaving  it  on  each 
occasion  to  wheel  its  clumsy  body  round. 

The  leviathan  of  Job  is  almost  certainly  the  croco¬ 
dile,  but  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  different 
animals  are  designated  by  the  same  word. 

“  By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Unweeting  of  the  perilous  wandring  wayes, 

Doth  meete  a  cruell  craftie  crocodile.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  18. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  closely  allied  animal.  [Crocodilus, 
Crocodiled.®.] 

II.  Logic:  A  fallacious  dilemma  mythically  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  first  propounded  by  a  crocodile. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  animal  described 
under  A.,  or  to  its  congeners. 

2.  Resembling  the  crocodile. 

3.  Consisting  of  crocodiles  or  animals  akin  to 
them,  as  the  crocodile  family  or  genus. 

crocodile  tears,  s.  pi.  [So  named  from  the 
ancient  fable  that  the  crocodile  shed  tears  over  its 
prey.  It  is  averred  that  they  sigh  and  moan  like 
ersons  in  sore  distress.]  Hypocritical  tears  shed 
y  a  man  of  pitilessly  cruel  disposition. 

cro-co-dll-I-a,  s  .  pi.  [Lat.  crocodil  (us),  and  pi. 
neut.  adj.  suff.  - ia .] 

1.  Zotil. :  An  order  of  Reptiles,  one  of  four  which 
have  modern  representatives,  the  others  being 
Lacertilia  (Lizards),  Ophidia  (Serpents),  and 
Chelonia  (Turtles  and  Tortoises).  They  are  most 
closely  akin  to  the  first,  but  differ  in  having  a  bony 
dermal  exoskeleton  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
epidermic  covering  of  scales,  in  having  the  teeth 
lodged  in  distinct  sockets,  and  in  internal  anatomi¬ 
cal  characters.  In  all  living  crocodiles  the  centers 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  concave  in  front ;  in  the 
fossil  species  they  may  be  either  doubly  concave  or 
concave  behind.  The  heart  consists  of  two  auricles 
and  two  ventricles  ;  the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  the 
hind  ones  four.  All  the  species  are  oviparous.  The 


order  contains  the  modern  Crocodiles,  Alligators, 
and  Caimans,  with  the  extinct  Teleosauria  and 
Belodonts.  Professor  Owen  divides  the  Crocodilia 
into  three  sub-orders :  (1)  Procoelia,  or  those  which 
have  the  dorsal  vertebrae  concave  in  front;  (2) 
Amphicoelia,  or  those  which  have  them  concave  at 
both  ends,  and  (3)  Opisthoccelia,  in  which  they  are 
concave  behind.  The  first  sub-order  cqmprehends 
all  the  living  forms,  whether  Crocodiles  proper, 
Alligators,  orGavials.  Professor  Huxley  divided  the 
Crocodilia  into  three  sub-orders,  founded  on  char¬ 
acters  derived  from  the  base  of  the  skull  and  from 
the  nostrils,  &c.:  (1)  Parasuchia,  (2)  Mesosuchia, 
and  (3)  Eusuchia.  (See  these  words.)  Under  the 
first  were  ranked  Stagonolepis  and  Belodon,  under 
the.  second  Teleosaurus,  &c.,  and  under  the  third 
Crocodilus  and  other  modern  genera. 

2.  Palceont. :  Professor  Huxley  points  out  that 
the  Parasuchia  came  first  in  time,  being  specialized 
from  the  Lacertilia  at  least  as  early  as  the  Upper 
Trias.  The  Mesosuchia  began  not  later  than  the 
Upper  Trias,  from  which  they  go  on  to  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  period.  The  Eusuchia  begin  in  the  Greensand 
and  continue  till  now.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
this  is  exactly  accordant  with  what  is  required  by 
the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  case  of  the  croco¬ 
diles  is  as  cogent  evidence  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  evolution  as  that  of  the  horses. 

croc-6-dil'-i-an,tcroc-6-dIl'-e-&n,  a.&s.  [Eng. 
crocodil(e),  i  or  e  connective,  and  suff.  -an.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  (of  a  reptile) :  Akin  to  the  crocodile. 

“  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Stagonolepis  is,  in  the  main,  a 
crocodilian  reptile.” — Prof.  Huxley,  in  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL 
xv.  (1859),  pt.  i.,  p.  455. 

2.  Fig. :  Crocodile-like  in  character ;  treacherous 
and  cruel. 

“  O  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 

Compos’d  of  treach’ries  and  insnaring  wiles  !” 

Quarles:  Emblems. 

B.  Assubsl.:  A  member  of  the  order  Crocodilia 
(q.  v.). 

“.  .  .  the  dorsal  scales  of  the  same  Crocodilians  .  . 

— Prof.  Huxley,  in  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc., vol.  xv.  (1859),  pt.  i.,  p.  450. 

croc-o-dil'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crocodil(us) ,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. J 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Reptiles,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Crocodilia.  It  contains  the  Crocodiles, 
Alligators,  and  Gavials  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genera  Crocodilus,  Alligator, 
and  Gavialis  have  all  representatives  in  the  Eocene 
beds  of  England. 

cro’-co-dl-llne,  a.  [Lat.  crocodilinus.)  Like  a 
crocodile, 

tcroc-o-dll’-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  crocodil(us) ,  and  suff. 
-ity.) 

Logic :  A  captious  or  sophistical  method  of  argu¬ 
mentation.  [Crocodile,  A.  II.] 

croc-o-dl  -lus,  s.  [Latin=the  crocodile  (q.  v.).] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Reptiles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Crocodilidse  and  the  order  Crocodilia.  Tliey 
have  an  oblong,  blunt,  and  flattened  snout,  with  two 
long  canine  teeth,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  received 
into  a  notch  in  the  upper  one.  The  Nilotic,  or  Com¬ 
mon  Crocodile,  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  belongs  to  the 
genus.  The  Alligators  of  the  W est  Indies  also  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus,  but  those  on  this  continent  are 
ranked  under  the  genuine  genus  Alligator  (q.  v.). 

cro'-c5-Ite,  *cr6’-c6i§-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  crocoisit, 
crocoise,  krokoit,  from  Gr.  fcrohos= saffron.] 

Min.:  A  hyacinth-red  translucent  mineral,  ada¬ 
mantine  to  vitreous  in  luster  ;  hardness  2'5-3,  specific 
gravity  6.  Composition  :  Oxide  of  lead,  68’9  ;  chromic 
acid,  31T=100.  Found  in  Siberia,  Brazil,  Hungary, 
and  the  Philippian  Islands.  (Dana.)  Dana  prefers 
the  form  Crocoite. 

cr5'-con-ate,  s.  [Eng.  crocon(ic),  and  suff.  -ate.) 
A  salt  of  croconic  acid  (q.  v.). 

cro-con’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  fcrofcos=saffron.]  Saffron- 
colored. 

croconic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H9O5.  Obtained  by  dissolving  in  water 
the  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon 
monoxide  with  potassium,  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  several  weeks  or  else  it  explodes.  It 
is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  is  obtained  from  the  water 
solution  in  long  yellow  needles  of  croconate  of 
potassium  ;  oxalate  of  potassium  remains  in  solu¬ 
tion.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  in  orange-yellow 
crystals,  by  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  cro- 
conates  are  yellow,  hence  the  name  of  the  acid. 

crd-co-xan’-tMn,  s.  [Lat.  crocus,  and  Gr.  xan- 
thos— yellow .] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  occurring  in  the 
flowers  of  Crocus  luteus.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids 
or  bases.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether. 


crocker;  - y .]  Earthen- 


Crocket. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who.  s6n;  mute  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf ,  Syrian,  se,  cb  -  e:  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’ 


crocus 

cro i  ~cus,  s.  [Lat .crocus;  Gr.  krokos=thecrocus.] 

1.  Oifd.  Lang,  eft  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese.  The 
perianth,  which  is  single,  is  colored.  The  tube  is 
long  and  the  limb  cut  into  six  equal  segments, 
btamens  three,  distinct:  stigma  three-parted  or 
three-cleft,  segments  widening  upwards,  plaited: 
ovary  three-celled,  many-seeded.  The  root  a  corm, 
the  leaves  grassy.  The  appropriate  habitat  of  the 
crocuses  is  m  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia  Minor.  Some  are  vernal,  others  flower  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Crocus  luteus  is  the  Common  or  Large  Yel¬ 
low  Crocus.  It  was  carried  from  Turkey  to  various 
parts  of  Europe  in  A.  D.  1629.  C.  mcesiacus,  imported 
trom  Greece  in  the  same  year,  may  not  be  distinct; 
nor  maj  C.  aureus ,  the  Small  Yellow  Crocus,  also 
from  Greece.  C.  lagenoeflorus,  another  Greek  spe¬ 
cies,  has  red-yellow,  pale-yellow,  and  more  typical 

/e^.ya£let!es-  is  the  Common  Purple 

or  White  Spring  Crocus.  C.  sativus  is  an  autumnal 
i  P  brought  from  the  East.  It  has  long  been 
cultivated  for  its  long  reddish-orange  drooping  stig- 
'  which  when  dried  become  the  saffron  of  the 
I,.  °PS*  According  to  Gussone  C.  odorus  furnishes 
Sicilian  saffron. 

A  certain  young  gentleman,  called  Crocus,  went  to  plaie 
at  coits  in  the  field  with  Mercurie,  and  being  heedlesse  of 
himselfe,  Mercurie’s  coit  happened  by  mishap  to  hit  him 
on  the  head,  whereby  he  receiued  a  wound  that  yer  long 
killed  him  altogither,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  his 
friends.  Finallie,  in  the  place  where  he  bled,  saffron  was 
after  found  to  grow,  whereupon  the  people  seeing  the  color 
of  the  chiue  as  it  stood  (although  I  doubt  not  but  it  grew 
there  before),  adjudged  it  to  come  of  the  blood  of  Crocus, 
and  therefore  they  gave  it  his  name.” — Holinshed:  Eng¬ 
land,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  dry  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  the 
several  crocuses.  Their  chief  foes  are  slugs,  which 
may  be  driven  away  by  the  application  of  lime- 
water. 

3.  Phar.:  Saffron.  The  dried  stigma  and  part  of 
the  style  of  Crocus  sativa.  It  has  a  powerful  aro¬ 
matic  odor,  and  stains  the  wet  skin  an  intense 
orange-yellow.  Saffron  has  a  slight  stimulating 
action.  It  is  used  as  a  coloring  agent,  as  Tinctura 
croci,  and  is  an  ingredient  of  the  decoction  of  aloes, 
pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  compound  tincture  of 
cinchona,  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  and  tinct¬ 
ure  of  rhubarb. 

*4.  Chem. :  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
orange  or  red-colored  metallic  oxides  and  oxysul- 
phides.  Crocus  antimonii  or  metallorum  was  oxy- 
sulphide  of  antimony ;  C.  Martis  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  C.  Veneris  cuprous  oxide. 

5.  Metal.  :  A  polishing  powder  composed  of  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron.  It  is  prepared  from  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  calcined  in  crucibles.  The  portion 
at  the  bottom,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
greatest  heat,  is  the  hardest,  is  purplish  in  color, 
and  is  called  crocus.  It  is  used  for  polishing  brass 
or  steel.  The  upper  portion  is  of  a  scarlet  color, 
and  is  called  rouge.  It  is  used  for  polishing  gold, 
silver,  and  speculum  metal.  Rouge,  the  cosmetic, 
is  made  from  safflower,  or  from  carmine,  which  is  a 
preparation  of  cochineal. 

croft  (l),s.  [A  corruption  of  carafe  (q.  v.).]  A 
glass  water-bottle. 

“The  bishop  .  .  .  pushed  the  croft  to  the  vicar.” — 
Savage:  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

croft  (2),  craft,  *crofte,  s.  [A.  S.  Cogn.  with 
Dut.  kroft= a  hillock.] 

1.  A  close  or  piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining  a 
house. 

“I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possessed 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumbered  ground.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  A  small  farm. 

“This  have  I  learn’d, 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i’  th’  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade.” 

Milton:  Comus,  530-32. 

croft-land,  s.  The  land  of  superior  quality, 
which,  according  to  the  old  mode  of  farming,  was 
still  cropped. 

“Lima  and  manure  were  unknown,  except  on  a  few 
acres  of  what  is  called  croft-land,  .  .  .” — P.  Tinwald: 

Dumfr.  Statist.  Acc.,  i.  181. 

croft  -er,  craft-er,  *croiteir,  s.  [Eng.  croft; 

- er .]  One  who  rents  a  small  piece  of  land. 

“  There  cannot  be  too  many  day-laborers,  nor  too  few 
large  crofters,  who  hold  their  grounds  of  the  farmers.” — 
Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  (Pref.  Obs.),  p.  14. 

croft'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  croft;  - ing .] 

1.  The  state  of  being  successively  cropped. 

“  By  turning  thi9  croft-land  into  grass,  the  labor  and 
manure  that  has  yearly  been  bestowed  upon  it,  may  be 
employed  in  improving  and  enriching  the  other  third 
part,  and  bringing  it  into  crofting.” — Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans., 

p.  12. 

2.  Transferred  to  the  land  itself  which  is  cropped 
in  this  way. 

“The  lands  are  generally  divided  into  crofting  and 
oatfield-land. — The  crofting  consisteth  of  four  breaks. — 
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They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former  crofting,  till 
these  four  new  breaks  are  brought  in.” — Maxwell:  Sel. 
Trans.,  p.  316.  ( Jamieson . ) 

3.  Exposing  linen  on  the  grass  to  the  influence  of 
air  and  sunshine,  after  being  bucked  or  soaked  in 
an  alkaline  lye. 

*crog  an  [Gael.  crog= a  crock.]  A  term  used 
in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  denote  a 
bowl,  or  vessel  of  a  similar  shape,  for  holding 
milk. 

*croich-lies,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease 
affecting  the  cattle  on  the  coast  of  Moray,  Scotland, 
and  described  as  peculiar  to  that  district. 

“  The  only  name  by  which  it  is  any  where  known  is  the 
croichlys. — At  first  one  apprehends  a  dislocation,  or  other 
cause  of  lameness,  in  the  hip- joint.  While  attending  to 
that,  the  other  leg  is  discovered  to  be  in  the  same  state, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  lameness  appears  in  all  the  legs.” 
— Agr.  Surv.  Nairn  and  Moray,  p.  816. 

*croil,  s.  [Dut.  kriel.)  A  dwarf,  a  crooked  per¬ 
son. 

*cr6in,  *croon,  *croyne,  v.  i.  [Ckoon,  t>.] 

1.  To  make  a  continued  cry  or  noise,  as  a  bull. 

“He  said  he  was  a  lichelus  bul, 

That  croynd  even  day  and  nycht.” 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  360. 

2.  To  whine,  to  persist  in  moaning ;  often  used 
concerning  peevish  children,  or  adults  who  habitu¬ 
ally  utter  heavy  complaints  under  slight  indisposi¬ 
tion. 

3.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Whiles  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet; 

Whiles  crooning  o’er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet.” 

Burns:  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

*cr6in,  *crone,  *croyne,  *crune,  s.  [Ckoon,  s.] 

1.  A  hollow  continued  moan. 

“  Like  as  twa  bustuous  bullis  by  and  by, — 

With  front  to  front  and  home  for  horn  attanis 
Buschand  togiddir  with  crones  and  fereful  granis.” 

Doug.:  Virgil,  437,  49. 

2.  A  simple  piece  of  music ;  a  chant. 

3.  An  incantation,  as  being  uttered  with  a  hollow 
murmuring  sound. 

“  She  can  o’ercast  the  night,  and  cloud  the  moon, 

And  mak  the  deils  obedient  to  her  crune.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  95. 

crdin'-ter,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  crooner 
(q.  v.).]  One  of  the  names  given,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  the  Gray  Gurnard. 

“  Trigla  Gumardus,  Grey  Gurnard;  Crooner,  or  Croin- 
ter.” — Neill:  List  of  Fishes,  p.  14. 

*crois,  s.  [Cross.] 

*crdis-ade’,  *crdis-a  -do,  s.  [Fr.  croisade,  from 
croix= a  cross.] 

1.  A  crusade,  a  holy  war. 

“  See  that  he  take  the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope  of 
that  name  did  first  institute  the  croisado  .  .  .” — Ba¬ 
con. 

2.  A  crusader. 

“  If  envy  make  thy  labors  prove  thy  loss, 

No  marvel  if  a  croisade  wear  the  cross.” 

Verses  prefixed  to  Fuller’s  Holy  War. 

3.  A  cross. 

“  Like  the  rich  croisade  on  th’  imperial  ball.” 

Zouch :  Dove,  1,613. 

*crdi§e  (1),  *croisee,  s.  [Fr.  croisi— a  crusader, 
from  croix=  a  cross.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carried  a  cross. 

2.  A  crusader ;  a  soldier  fighting  against  infidels 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

“The  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the 
croises,  were  generally  the  purchasers  of  both.” — Burke: 
Abridgement  of  English  History. 

*croise  (2),  s.  [Cruise  (2),  s.] 

*crfu§e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  croiser.)  To  brand  with  the 
mark  of  the  cross ;  to  mark  in  any  way  with  a  cross. 
[Cross.] 

“  Himself  the  first  was  croised  on  his  flesch.” 

Langtoft,  p.  226. 

cr (Sis '-ant,  *crois  -sant,  a.  &  s.  [Crescent,  a.] 
*A.  As  adj. :  Increasing. 

“  So  often  as  she  [the  Moone]  is  seene  westward  after 
the  sunne  is  gone  downe,  and  shineth  the  forepart  of  the 
night  onely,  she  is  croisant,  and  in  her  first  quarter.” — 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  c.  32. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crescent. 

“ .  .  .  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme  of  a 
croisant.” — The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Or  ayes 
June  (1612). 

2.  Her. :  A  cross,  the  ends  of  which  terminated  in 
crescents. 

*cr<n§  -er-Ie,  *croys-er-ie,  *croys-er-ye,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  croiserie., ]  A  crusade. 

“  The  prechede  of  the  croyserye  wide.” 

Rob.  ofGlouc.,  p.  486. 


Cromwellian 

*crdi§ -ey,  *croysey,  s.  [Fr.  crois6= a  crusader.] 
A  crusade. 

"...  they  were  greatly  abashed,  and  then  ordeyned 
a  croysey,  against  these  yuell  Christen  people,  .  .  — 

Berners:  Frois.  Cron.,  c.  216. 

*crdi§’-I-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croisier ,  from  crois  =  a 
cross.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  religious  order,  founded  in  honor  of 
the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
In  England  they  obtained  the  name  of  Crouched 
Friars  or  Crutched  Friars  (q.  v.).  ( Staunton .) 

*crok  -ard,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  counterfeit 
coin,  value  about  one  halfpenny,  introduced  from 
abroad  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

*crd’-ker,  s.  [Eng.  croc(us) ;  -er.]  A  cultivator 
of  or  dealer  in  saffron. 

“  The  crokers,  or  saffron-men  .  .  .” — Holinshed:  Eng¬ 
land,  c.  8. 

cro -ma,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  quaver  (q.  v.). 

*crombe,  *crowmbe,  s.  [  Cf.  Gael,  crom  =  (s.) 
a  bending,  (a.)  bent.]  A  stall  with  a  hooked  end. 

crom-bolle,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  crom  =  crumb,  and 
bolle— bowl.]  A  bread  dish  (?). 

“At  the  londes  ende  laye  a  litell  crombolle.” 

P.  Plowman:  Crede,  437. 

crom-cruach,  s.  [Gael,  cromchruach.)  The  name 
of  the  chief  idol  of  the  Irish  before  their  conversion 
by  St.  Patrick. 

*crome,  s.  [Gael.  croro=bent.]  A  hook,  a  pincer. 
“  Kent  apieces  with  hot  burning  cromes." —  Bacon: 
Works,  ii.  150. 

crom'-ford-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Cromford,  Id 
Derbyshire,  England,  near  to  which  it  was  first 
found,  about  the  year  1800.] 

Min. :  A  chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  its  composition 
being  represented  by  the  formula  PbOC02+PbCL 
It  crystallizes  in  the  Pyramidal  (Miller)  or  Tetra¬ 
gonal  system  (Dana),  and  mostly  in  simple  forms 
of  great  beauty,  in  which  the  square  prism  pre¬ 
dominates.  Cleavages  parallel  to  two  prisms,  and 
basal.  Has  occurred  in  late  years  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  crystals  in  lead  mines  near  Monte  Poni,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  but  is  still  scarce.  The  same  as  Phosgenitb 
(q.  v.).  ( Thos .  Davies,  F.  G.  S.) 

crom -lech  (ch  guttural),  fcrom-leh,  s.  [Wel.= 
an  incumbent  flag,  a  stone  of  covenant  ( Spurrell ) ; 
from  crom— bending,  bowed,  and  llech=a  flat  stone, 
a  flag.] 

Archaeology :  An  erection  consisting  of  two  or 
more  stones  standing  like  pillars,  with  a  large  fiat,  or 
rather  a  slightly  inclined  one,  placed  upon  the  top,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  present  a  rude  resemblance 
to  a  table.  Two  fine  cromlechs  exist  atPlasNewydd 
in  Anglesea ;  others,  less  notable,  are  scattered 
through  Wales ;  they  exist  also  in  Scotland.  Jersey, 
Brittany,  and  throughout  the  Celtic  area.  Formerly 
they  were  generally  held  to  be  old  altars  for  sacri¬ 
fices.  Borlase  long  ago  suggested  that  they  were 
sepulchers,  an  opinion  which,  meeting  with  but 
little  credit  at  first,  is  now  the  one  generally  held. 
A  cromlech  is  called  also  a  Dolmen  (q.  v.).  Some¬ 
what  similar  erections  are  seen  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Arabia,  in  India,  and  North  and  South 
America,  other  races  than  the  Celtic  having  adopted 
the  same  idea. 

IT  Nature  can  ape  the  formation  of  at  least  the 
top  of  a  rude  cromlech.  If  amid  the  subsidence 
which  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  an  ice¬ 
berg  grounded  on  the  top  of  a  submarine  shoal  and 
melted,  a  flat  tabular  stone  may  have  been  de¬ 
posited  ,  horizontally  upon  the  summit.  On  the 
reelevation  of  the  land  it  may  have  remained  in 
position.  Pseudo-cromlechs  of  this  kind  are  seen 
on  various  mountain-tops. 

“ .  .  .  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech  t” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 
cro-mor’-na,  s.  [Ger.  krummhorn=&  crooked 
horn ;  Fr.  cromorne.)  [Cremona.] 

Music:  The  cromorna  or  krummhom  is  a  reed- 
pipe  stop  of  an  organ,  tuned  in  unison  with  open- 
diapason,  and  depending  for  the  peculiar  timbre  or 
quality  of  its  tone  upon  the  shape  and  proportions 
of  the  tube  through  which  the  sound  of  the  tongue 
is  emitted.  (Knight.)  [Stop.] 

Crom-wel'-ll-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  England,  April  25, 
1599 ;  made  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  December  16, 
1653 ;  and  died  September  3, 1658.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  follower  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  In  Ireland  (pi.):  The  descendants  of  English 
settlers  first  sent  to  Ireland  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

“ .  .  .  whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromwel - 
lians,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


b<5il,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bql,  d$L 


crone 
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croon 


crone,  *croan,  *crony,  s.  [Probably  connected 
with  Gael.  &  Irish  crto«,= withered,  dry,  old ;  crion 
=to  wither.] 

*1.  An  old  ewe. 

“  Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michel  brings, 

With  fatted  crones,  and  such  old  things.’* 
Tusser:  Husbandry;  The  Farmer’s  Daily  Diet. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

“Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man, 

The  village  crones  can  tell.’’ 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

|3.  A  man  who  talks  and  acts  like  an  old  woman. 

“  A  few  old  batter’d  crones  of  office.” — Disraeli. 
cron-ique  (ique  as  ek),  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  chronicle. 

“  As  the  cronique  telleth,  .  .  .” — Gower,  i.  81. 
cron’-sted-tlte,  s.  [Sw.&Ger .  cronstedtit.  Named 
after  A.  Fr.  Cronstedt,  a  Swedish  mineralogist  and 
chemist.] 

Min.;  A  brilliantly  vitreous  mineral,  crystallizing 
in  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  diverging  sub-cylindrical 
oi*  reniform  groups,  or  amorphous.  The'  hardness 
is  3’5,  the  specific  gravity  3’3;  the  color  black,  but 
with  a  dark  olive-green  streak.  Composition  :  Sil¬ 
ica,  21-23 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  29-35 ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  27-58 ;  oxide  of  maganese,  1-5  ^  magnesia,  3-4 ; 
water,  10-11.  Found  in  Cornwall,  England,  also  in 
Bohemia.  (Dana.) 

cro  -ny,  cro'-nle,  s.  [ Crony  and  crone  were 
originally  only  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
word.]  ,  [Crone.] 

1.  A  crone. 

“  Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.” — Burton. 
( Trench :  English  Past  and  Present,  pp.  64,  66.) 


2.  An  intimate  friend,  an  associate. 

“  My  name  is  fun — your  cronie  dear, 

The  nearest  friend  ye  ha’e.” 

Bums:  The  Holy  Fair. 

*croo,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  coo  as  a 
dove.  (Ash.) 

*crdo,  s.  [Arm.  crou—SL  stye.]  A  hovel,  a  stye. 

“  I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo  house, 

At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu’  dreary.” 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  45. 

crood,  croud,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  coo 
as  a  dove. 

“While  thro’  the  brae  the  cushat  croods 
With  wail  fu’  cry!” 

Bums:  To  William  Simpson. 

Croo -die,  v.  i.  [A  dimin.  of  crood  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

“  Far  ben  thy  dark  green  plantin’s  shade. 

The  cushat  croodles  am’rously.” 

Tannahill:  Poems,  p.  159. 

2.  To  hum  a  song. 

3.  To  cower,  to  couch,  to  cuddle. 

"  ‘There,’  said  Lucia,  as  she  clung  croodling  to  him.” — 
0.  Kingsley:  Two  Tears  Ago,  ch.  x.  ( Davies .) 

crook,  *croc,  *crok,  *croke,  *crooke,  *cruke,s. 
[O-.,  Dut.  croke ;  Dut.  kreuk=  a  fold,  a  bend;  Icel. 
kr6kr—&  hook  ;  Sw  .krok,  Dan.  fcrogr=a  crook,  krone 
=to  crook,  to  bend.  Cf.  also  Gael,  crocan— a  hook, 
a  crook;  Wei.  crwca= crooked;  crwg—o.  crook;  Fr. 
croc.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  crooked,  bent,  or  curved  instrument.  Used: 

(1)  Of  a  hook. 

“In  goith  the  grapenel  so  ful  of  crokes 

Chaucer \*  Leg .  Good  Women;  Cleop 61. 

(2)  Of  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook. 

“Quen  corne  is  coruen  with  crokes  kene.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  40. 

(3)  Of  a  shepherd’s  staff,  a  staff  with  a  bent  or 
curved  piece  of  iron  at  the  end,  by  means  of  which 
the  shepherd  is  enabled  to  catch  his  sheep. 

“He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks.” — Prior. 

*2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

“Thogh  yur  crune  be  ischape,  fair  beth  yur  crokes.” — 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  175. 


*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  meander,  a  turning. 

“  My  wife  ensued,  through  lanes  and  crokes  and  darknes 
most  we  past.”  Phaer.:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  bk.  ii. 


2.  A  bow,  a  kneeling  before  any  one. 

“Hee  is  the  now  court-god,  and  well  applyed 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks  and  cringe.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  act  i. 

3.  A  halt. 

“  If  ye  mind  to  walk  to  heaven,  without  a  cramp  or  a 
crook,  I  fear  ye  must  go  your  way  alone.”—  Rutherford: 
Lett.,  P.  II.,  ep.  ii. 

4.  A  trick,  deceit,  a  trap. 

“Hy  were  asshreynt  in  her  crook.’’ 

Alisaunder,  4,819. 


5.  A  gibbet. 


“ .  .  .  forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crooke.” 


Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  V.  18. 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Domestic :  The  iron  chain  with  its  hooks  on 
which  vessels  for  cooking  are  hung  over  the  fire. 

“They’re  now  as  black  as  the  crook." — Scott:  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ch.  xxxv. 

2.  Music :  A  short  tube,  either  straight  or  curved- 
adapted  for  insertion  between  the  mouthpiece  and 
the  body  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  or  cornet-h-piston, 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  key.  (Stainer  dt 
Barrett.) 

3.  Eccles.: 
fashioned  Iff 

with  jewels,  carvings,  &c. 


The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot, 
:e  a  shepherd’s  crook,  and  ornamented 


“  For  er  the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 
They  weren  in  the  archedeken’s  book.” 

Chaucer:  The  Frere’s  Tale,  v.  6,900. 


IT  A  bishop’s  crook  is  exactly  of  the  same  form  as 
the  lituus,  or  crooked  wand  of  the  old  Homan 
augurs.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a  Crozier  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  By  hook  or  by  crook:  By  some  means  or 
other  ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

(2)  Crooks  and  bands :  The  hooks  and  staples  used 
for  hinges.  The  crook  is  the  iron  hook  fixed  in 
stone  or  in  a  wooden  door-post  on  which  the  band 
turns. 

crook-back,  s.  A  crook-backed  person ;  one  who 
has  a  crooked  or  deformed  back. 


“  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back  rather.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  5. 

crook-backed,  crook-backt,  adj.  Having  a 
crooked  or  deformed  back. 


“  Or  crook-backt,  or  a  dwarf,  .  .  .” — Lev.  xxi.  20. 

*crook-headed,  a.  With  a  curved  or  bent  face. 
(Curvifrons ;  Withal,  ed.  1688,  p.  92.) 


crook-kneed,  a.  With  crooked  or  bent  knees, 
bandy. 

“  Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp’d  like  Thessalian  bulls.” 

Shakesp.:  Mid.  Night’ s  Dream,  iv.  L 


crook-saddle,  s.  A  saddle  for  supporting  pan¬ 
niers. 


“Creels  and  crook-saddles  are  entirely  in  disuse.” — P. 
Alford:  Aberd.  Statist.  Acc.,  xv.  462. 

crook-shouldered,  a.  With  crooked  or  deformed 
shoulders. 

“It  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  being  crook-shouldered, 
his  scholars,  who  so  much  admired  him,  would  endeavor 
to  be  like  him,  by  bolstering  out  their  garments  on  that 
side,  that  they  might  appear  crooked  too.” — South:  Serm., 
vii.  190. 

crook-studie,  s.  A  cross-beam  in  a  chimney  from 
which  the  crook  is  suspended ;  that  which  keeps  the 
crook  steady. 


crook-tree,  s.  The  same  as  Crook-studie. 


crook,  *croken,  *crooken,  *crokyn,  *croki, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Crook,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  make  crooked  or  curved. 
“.  .  .  bowing  or  crooking  the  tail.” — Derham:  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi.  (Note.) 

*(2)  To  curl. 

“The  hare  here  well  to  croki." — Ayenbite,  p.  177. 

*2  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  turn  from  the  right  path,  to  pervert. 

”...  I  thincke  there  is  no  one  thing  that  crokes  youthe 

more  than  such  unlawful  games.” — Ascham:  Toxophilus. 

(2)  To  turn  or  pervert  to  an  end ;  to  misapply. 
“Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man’s  hands,  hecrooketh 

them  to  his  own  ends  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

II.  Music:  To  alter  the  crook  of  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  put  it  into  another  key. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  bent,  curved,  or  crooked ;  to  have  a  curve 
or  bend. 

“  The  port  lieth  in  from  estem  seas,  and  crokith  like  a 
bowe.”  Phaer.:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  bow,  to  crouch,  to  cringe. 

“I  clyng,  I  cluche,  I  croke,  I  couwe.” — Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii. 

211. 

3.  To  halt  in  walking ;  to  go  lame. 

“  We  halt,  and  crook  ever  since  we  fell.” — Rutherford: 
Lett.,  P.  I.,  ep.  6L 

II.  Fig. :  To  go  astray,  to  wander. 

“  Thes  new  ordres  that  croken  fro  ordenaunce  of  Crist.” 
— Wycliffe:  Set.  Works,  289. 

IT  (1)  To  crook  a  finger:  To  make  the  slightest 
exertion  or  movement. 

(2)  To  crook  a  hough:  To  sit  down;  to  be  seated; 
to  bend  the  knee-joint  in  order  to  motion. 

(3)  To  crook  the  elbow :  To  use  freedom  with  the 
bottle. 


(4)  To  crook  one's  mou' :  To  close  the  lips  in  order 
to  articulate ;  to  disfigure  the  face,  as  when  about 
to  cry ;  to  manifest  anger  or  scorn  by  a  distortion  of 
the  mouth. 

“  O  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi’  you, 

Illfardly  wad  she  crook  her  mou’.’’ 

Gaberlunzie  Man,  Herd's  Coll.,  ii.  51. 

crpok-ed,  *croked,  *crookede,  *crokld 
*crokyd,  a.  [Eng.  crook ;  -ed.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Bent,  curved. 

“  That  tassell’d  horn  so  gaily  gilt, 

That  faulchion’s  crooked  blade  and  hilt.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  23. 

2.  Turning  or  twisting ;  not  straight ;  winding. 

“ .  .  .  a  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy 
lanes,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Deformed. 

“  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Of  persons:  Departing  from  the  right  way; 
perverse. 

“  They  have  corrupted  themselves,  .  .  .  they  are  a 

perverse  and  crooked  generation.” — Deut.  xxxii.  5. 

f2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Perverse,  untoward,  not  straightforward. 

“  But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  souls, 

Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion’s  crooked  ways?  ” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(2)  Deceitful,  untrustworthy,  malignant. 

“  Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix, 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics.” 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  410,  41L 

crooked  mouth,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  species 
of  Flounder.  (Buchan.) 

“  Pleuronectes  tuberculatus,  Crooked  mouth." — Arbuth- 
not:  Peterhead,  p.  18. 

crpok’-ed-ly,  *crokedly,  adv.  [Eng.  crooked; 
~ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  crooked,  bent,  or  curved  manner  or 
fashion. 

“  She  craumpyssheth  her  lymes  crokedly.” 

Chaucer:  Queen  Anlyda,  174. 

*2.  Fig. :  Perversely,  untowardly. 

“If  we  walk  perversely  with  God,  he  will  walk  crookedly 
towards  us.” — Taylor:  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

crpok’-ed-ness,  *  crok-ed-nesse,  s.  [English 

crooked;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crooked,  bent,  or  curved; 
curvature,  curvity,  inflection. 

“  .  .  .  the  absence  of  straightness,  in  bodies  capable 

thereof,  is  crookedness.” — Hooker. 

2.  A  physical  deformity. 

*11.  Fig. :  Perverseness,  untowardness. 

“But  the  wickednesse  of  his  will  and  crokednesse  or 
forwardnesse  wherewith  hee  sleath  vnrighteously.” — Tyn¬ 
dall:  Works,  p.  301. 

*crpok  -pl,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  croo,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  coo  as  a  dove.  (Ash.) 

terpok  -pn,  V.  t.  [Eng.  crook;  -en.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  crooked,  curved,  twisted,  or 
bent. 

2.  Fig.:  To  make  perverse  or  untoward;  to  per¬ 
vert,  to  lead  astray. 

crpoke§'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Crookes,  F.R.  S.,  F.C.S.,  the  discoverer  of  the  metal, 
thallium.] 

Min. :  A  brittle  mineral  of  metallic  luster  and 
lead-gray  color.  Hardness,  2’5-3 ;  specific  gravity, 
6'9,  Composition:  selenium,  33’28 ;  copper,  45’76; 
thallium,  17’25  ;  silver,  3'71=100.  Occurs  in  Norway. 

Crookes  tube,  s.  [Named  from  the  inventor, 
Wm.  Crookes,  English  physicist.]  A  glass  tube  con¬ 
taining  a  high  vacuum  for  showing  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  ultra-gaseous  state  of  matter. 
[Roentgen  rats.] 

crpok'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crook,  v.  ! 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making 
crooked  (lit.  <& fig.). 

*crool,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  mutter. 
(Ash.) 

croom,  crome,  s.  [Gael.  crom=bent.]  A  hus¬ 
bandman’s  forks  with  long  tines.  (Prov.) 

croon,  *croin,  *croyne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [An  imitative 
word.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  sing  in  a  low  voice. 

“  I  was  crooning  to  keep  them  quiet  a  wee  while  since.” 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Trans.:  To  murmur  softly. 

“Hearing  such  stanzas  crooned  in  her  praise.”— C. 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  campl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


croon 
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croslet 


croon,  s.  [Cboon,  r.]  A  hollow  %nd  continued 
moan. 

croon'-er,  crown-er,  s.  [Eng.  croon;  - er .] 
Ichthy. :  According  to  some,  the  Gray  Gurnard,  a 
fish.  Trigla  gurnardus  (Linn.).  It  receives  this 
name  from  the  crooning  or  croyning  noise  it  makes 
after  being  taken.  It  is  also  vulgarly  called  the 
Captain.  (Jamieson.) 

croon-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crown,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  singing  or  humming  in  a 
low  tone ;  a  croon. 

“Here  an  old  grandmother  was  crooning  over  a  sick 
child  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro.’’ — Charles  Dickens. 

cr6op,  v.  i.  [Ceoup,  v.] 

*croose,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  An  assistant  to 
the  banker  at  basset.  (Ash.) 

crop  (1),  *croppe,  ♦crope,  s.  [A.  S .  cropp,crop 
=  (l)atop,  ...  (2)  a  bird’s  craw.  Cogn.  with 
Dut.  krop  =  a  craw;  Ger.  kropf;  Icel.  kroppr  =  a 
hunch  or  bump;  Sw.  kropp ;  Dan.  fcrop= the  trunk 
•of  the  body.  Also,  in  Celtic  languages :  Wei.  cropa 
—  the  craw  of  a  bird ;  Gael,  and  Ir.  sgroban. 
•( Skeat .)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  first  stomach  or  craw  of  a  fowl. 

“  So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 

He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop.” 

Cowper:  The  Nightingale  and  Glow-worm. 

2.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything. 

“  A  man  es  a  tre,  .  .  . 

Of  whilk  the  crop  es  turned  donward.” 

Hampole:  P.ofConsc.,  662. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting,  clipping,  or  cropping. 

4.  That  which  is  cut,  gathered,  or  cropped  from 
anything. 

“  Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 

It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  reserv’d  for  thee.” 

Dry  den:  Fables. 

5.  Spec.:  The  harvest;  the  com  gathered  of  a 
field. 

“  Lab’ ring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  18. 

6  Corn  and  other  plants  cultivated,  while  still 
growing. 

7.  The  yield  of  a  particular  plant. 

“.  .  .  but  he  hoped  that  before  the  time  came  for 
shipping  the  new  crop  [cotton]  matters  would  have  greatly 
improved.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*8.  Hair  worn  short,  and  without  powder. 
“Wearing  the  hair  short,  and  without  powder,  was  at 
this  time  considered  a  mark  of  French  principles.  Hair 
«o  worn  was  called  a  crop.” — Letters  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
p.  410.  (Davies. ) 

II.  Fig.:  A  yield,  a  return,  a  harvest. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  Tin  ore  of  the  first  quality,  after  it  is  dressed 
or  cleaned  for  smelting. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  a  vein  or  seam,  or  of  ore  or 
•coal,  at  the  surface ;  the  strike. 

2.  Geol. :  The  outcrop  of  a  bed,  layer,  or  stratum. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  pouch  or  dilatation  in  the  raptorial 
and  grain-feeding  birds  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  just  in  front  of  the  merry-thought.  Here  the 
food  is  kept  for  a  time  before  being  transferred  to 
the  proper  digestive  organs.  (Nicholson.)  [A.,  I.I.] 

4.  Entom. :  A  membranous,  usually  folded,  stom¬ 
ach  in  the  masticating  insects.  It  constitutes  a  first 
stomach,  from  which  the  food  passes  into  a  second 
one  termed  the  gizzard. 

IT  Another  name  for  3  and  4  is  Ingluyies  (q.  v.). 

(1)  Crop  of  whey:  The  thick  part  of  whey. 

“ .  ,  .  that  delicious  beverage  called  crop  of  whey, 
.  .  ,” — Blackwood’s  Mag. 

(2)  Crop  and  root:  A  proverbial  phrase  signifying 
■entirely,  completely.  (Cf.  Boot  and  branch.) 

“  Therefore  they  conclude  to  go  on  upon  a  course,  and 
Sweep  off  the  bishops  of  both  kingdoms  crop  and  root, 
.  .  .” — Spalding,  i.  100. 

(3)  Rotation  of  crops :  [Rotation.] 
♦crop-doublet,  s.  A  short  doublet. 

“  Hospitality  went  out  of  f  ashion  with  crop-doublets 
Love  will  Find  Out  the  Way,  i.  1. 

crop-ear,  s. 

1.  A  horse  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 

“What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ?” — Shakesp.: 

Henry  I V.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  person  whose  ears  have  been  cropped, 
crop-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  cropped. 

“A  crop-ear’ d  scrivener,  this.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques. 


crop-lifting,  s.  The  stealing  c-f  a  crop, 
crop-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  best  ore  of  a  parcel. 

crop-out,  s. 

Mining,  Mineral  Surveying  &  Geol. :  The  rising 
up  to  the  surface  of  one  or  more  strata  ;  an  outcrop 
(q- v.) . 

11  For  crop  out,  v.,  see  Cbop,  v. 

♦crop-sick,  a.  Sick  through  over-eating  or  drink¬ 
ing  ;  sick  with  excess. 

"Strange  odds!  where  crop-sick  drunkards  must  engage 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm’d  with  sober  rage.” 

Tate:  Juvenal,  sat.  XV. 

♦crop-sickness,  s.  Sickness  through  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking. 

crop-weed,  s.  A  name  for  Centaurea  nigra. 
crop  (2) ,  s.  [Ckap.]  A  name  given  to  two  plants : 
(1)  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  (2)  Lolium  perenne. 
crop,  *croppen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cbop  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cut  ofE  the  top  or  tip,  to  lop. 

2)  Spec. :  To  mow  or  reap  the  harvest. 

3)  To  pluck  off,  to  pull  off  or  gather. 

,4)  To  eat  off,  to  graze,  to  browse. 

5)  To  sow,  to  plant ;  to  cause  to  bear  a  crop. 

Fig. :  To  cut  off  untimely. 

II.  Bookbinding :  To  cut  the  edges  of  a  book  so 
closely  as  to  reduce  the  margin  too  much. 

“  The  book  is  quite  perfect,  but  has  been  cruelly  cropt 
—S.  J.  Herrtage:  Tntrod.  to  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  xxi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  pluck,  to  gather. 

“  Of  these  she  cropp’d  to  please  her  infant  son. 

And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done.” 

Pope:  Fable  of  Dryope,  25. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  yield  a  harvest,  to  bear  fruit. 

“  Royal  wench! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed: 

He  plough’d  her,  and  she  cropp’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  same  as  to  crop  the  cause,  or  causeway 

(q.  v.). 

"...  treacherously  cropping  within  his  land.”— 
Spalding,  ii.  274. 

I  To  crop  out: 

Ord.  Lang. :  To  appear  or  come  to  light  inci¬ 
dentally  and  occasionally. 

“ .  .  .  the  same  idea  and  phraseology  crop  out.”— 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  x.  248. 

2.  Mining,  Mineral  Surveying  <&  Geol. :  To  come 
to  or  appear  at  the  surface,  as  a  layer,  bed,  or 
stratum,  underlying  another  but  showing  itself 
from  below  at  the  edge,  the  main  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  being  covered. 

“In  many  places,  immense  quantities  [of  iron-stone] 
may  be  observed  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of  those 
streams.” — Wilson:  Agr.  Sur.  Renfr.,  p.  25. 

If  To  crop  the  causey:  To  walk  boldly  in  the 
street;  literally,  to  keep  the  uppermost  part  (S. 
synon.  the  crown)  of  the  causey. 

“All  the  covenanters  now  proudly  crop  the  causey,  glad 
at  the  incoming  of  this  army.” — Spalding,  i.  176. 

crope,  v.  i.  [Cbottp  (1),  v.]  To  make  a  hoarse 
noise. 

tcrop’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  crop:  ful(l).Ji  Having  a 
full  crop  or  stomacli ;  satiated. 

“  And,  cropful,  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings.” 

Milton  •  V  Allegro. 

♦cropin,  *cropon,  *cropyn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croqnon.] 
The  buttock  or  haunch, 
cropped,  cropt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cbop,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Cut,  lopped,  mown,  reaped. 

“  I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 
Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 
The  treasure  at  my  feet.” 

Cowper:  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily. 

2.  Planted  or  set  with  a  crop. 

II.  Bookbinding :  A  book  cut  so  severely  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  margin  too  much.  When  cut  into  the 
print,  the  book  is  said  to  bleed, 
crop  -per,  s.  [Eng.  crop ;  -er.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  grain  or  plant  which  yields  a  crop. 

"The  root  was  recognized  as  a  field  cropper.” — Smith- 
son:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 


(2)  One  who,  having  no  interest  in  the  land,  works 
it  in  consideration  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
crop  for  his  labor. 

2.  Fig.:  A  fall  on  to  the  head;  hence,  an  utter 
failure,  a  collapse. 

“Handicraftsman  was  leading  three  lengths,  but  fell  a 
cropper,  which  took  all  the  go  out  of  him.” — Field. 

II.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon  having  a  large 
crop.  [Pouteb.] 

“There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tame  there 
be  croppers,  carriers,  runts.”—  Walton:  Angler. 
crop '-ping,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cbop,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting,  lopping,  mowing,  or  reap- 
ing. 

“  And  slitting  of  noses,  and  cropping  of  ears, 

While  his  own  ass’s  rags  were  more  fit  for  the  shears.” 

Swift:  The  Yahoo’s  Overthrow . 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  crops, 
crop'-pjf,  crop -pie,  s.  [Eng.  crop;  -y.] 

1.  Irish  Hist. :  One  whose  ears  have  been  cropped 
for  treason.  The  word  was  especially  applied  dur¬ 
ing  Irish  insurrections  to  an  Irish  rebel,  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  notoriously  immortal  in  the  song  “  Croppies, 
lie  down.” 

2.  Eng.  Hist. :  A  Roundhead.  (So  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roundheads,  as  the  parliamentary 
party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  called,  wore 
their  hair  cut  short,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Royalists,  who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets.) 

3.  One  whose  hair  has  been  cropped  in  prison. 
(Slang.) 

croquet  (pron.  cro’-ka),  s.  [Fr.  croquer= to 
crack.] 

1.  An  open-air  game  played  with  mallets,  balls, 
and  little  iron  hoops  or  arches.  It  maybe  played 
by  any  two  or  more  persons.  It  consists  in  driving 
the  ball  through  a  certain  number  of  hoops  in 
order  till  it  reaches  a  peg  at  the  end  of  the  ground. 
On  the  way  the  player  may  if  he  choose  endeavor  to 
strike  his  opponent’s  ball  and  drive  it  away  from 
the  hoop  which  it  has  to  pass  through. 

2.  When  a  player  has  croqueted  or  struck  bis 
opponent’s  ball  with  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  place 
his  own  ball  in  contact  with  it,  and  by  a  smart  blow 
of  his  mallet  to  drive  it  to  any  distance  he  pleases : 
this  is  called  a  croquet. 

croquet  (pron.  cr5'-ka),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cboqtjet,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  In  the  game  of  croquet,  to  drive  the 
opponent’s  ball  away  from  his  hoop  by  a  smart 
blow  of  the  mallet  on  one’ s  own  ball. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  game  of  croquet, 
cro-quette'  (quette  as  ket),  s.  [From  Fr.  cro- 

quer= to  crunch.]  A  mass  of  meat  finely  minced, 
highly  seasoned,  made  into  cakes,  rolled  in  bread 
crumbs  or  cracker  dust  and  fried  in  grease. 

_  crore,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  Ten  mil¬ 
lions.  (Anglo-Indian.)  Often  used  of  rupees,  a 
crore  of  which  are  about  three  million  dollars. 

crosier  (pr.  cro’-zher),  *crocer,  *croycer, 
♦croyser,  *crozier,  s.  [O.Ft.  croiser;  Fr.  croix— 
a  cross.] 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross ;  or  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  curve  or  crook. 

It  is  generally  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented  with 
jewels,  &c. 

“ .  .  .  Anselmus  and  Thomas 
Beoket,  who,  with  their  crosiers, 
did  almost  try  it  with  the  king’s 
sword.” — Bacon. 

(2)  A  cross-bearer. 

“A  croser;  cruciferarius,  cruci¬ 
fer.” — Cathol.  Angl. 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  stars  in  the  form 
of  a  cross;  also  known  as  the 
Southern  Cross. 

crosiered  (pr.  cro’-zherd), 
a.  [Eng.  crosier ;  -ed.]  Carry¬ 
ing  a  crosier.  Head  of  a  Crosier. 

cros'-let  (1),  *crose-lett,  *crosse-let,s.  [Cf.  O. 
Fr .croisel;  Fr.  creuset:  Sp .crisol;  Ital .  crociuolo; 
Low  Lat.  crucibulum .]  A  crucible. 

"  And  this  chanoun  took  out  a  croselett 
Of  his  bosom,  and  schewed  it  the  prest.” 

Chaucer:  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1,304,  1,305. 
♦cros'-let  (2),  *cross’-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
cross  (q.  v.).]  A  little  cross.  * 

“  Then  Una  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew. 

Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  trew. 

That  in  his  armor  bare  a  croslet  red?” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  vi.  3& 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deb 
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cross-barrow 


♦cros  -let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  croslet;  -ed."]  Marked 
with  a  croslet. 

“  The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield, 

To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosleted  shield.” 

Scott:  The  Fire-King. 

cross,  *creoiz,  *croice,  *crois,  *croiz,  *cros, 
♦crosse,  *croyce,  *croys,  *croyse,  s.,  a.,  adv.  & 

?rep.  [O.  Fr.  crois ;  Fr.  croix ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cruz ; 

tal.  croce,  from  Lat.  crucem,  accus.  of  crux==a. 
cross ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  kors.  The  root  is  the  same  as  in 
Eng.  crook  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  laid  across 
each  other  at  various  angles,  and  in  various  pat¬ 
terns. 

“  At  Costantynople  is  the  cros  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist.” 
— Maundeville,  p.  9. 

(2)  A  monument  or  ornament,  either  made  in 
form  of  a  cross  or  surmounted  with  a  cross. 

“  She  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  L 

IT  In  some  countries  rude  crosses  or  crucifixes  are 
set  up  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  fatal  accident,  a 
murder,  or  other  tragic  occurrence. 

“  This  happened  close  to  a  cross,  the  record  of  a  former 
murder.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
ch.  iii.,  p.  41. 

(3)  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

“  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  forth  to  summon 
all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to  sixty.” — Macaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(4)  A  crucifix  (q.  v.). 

“They  knelt  before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine.” 

Hemans :  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

(5)  A  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  spec,  one 
placed  on  a  deed  or  other  document  by  a  person 
who  cannot  write,  in  lieu  of  his  signature. 

(6)  A  market-place ;  so  called  from  the  crosses  so 
commonly  erected  in  them. 

“ .  .  .  the  place  called  Charing  Cross.” — Baker:  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  an.  1306. 

(7)  A  line  drawn  through  another. 

“  And  some  against  all  idolizing 
The  cross  in  shop-books.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  2. 

*(8)  A  bishop’s  crosier. 

“  Crosse  for  a  bysshoppe.  Crosse.” — Palsgrave. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  Christian  religion. 

“Hii  sholde  gon  to  theHoli  lond 
And  fihte  there  for  the  croiz.” 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  334. 

(2)  The  chosen  symbol  of  Christianity.  The  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  sign  of  the  Christian  religion. 

“In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory. 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime.” 

Sir  John  Bowring. 

*(3)  Money ;  so  called  because  formerly  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  coin  was  stamped  a  cross,  for  convenience 
in  dividing  the  coin  into  halves  or  quarters. 

“  .  .  .  he  had  not  a  cross  to  pay  them  salary.” — 
Bowel:  Vocal  Forest. 

*(4)  The  reverse  of  a  coin;  that  stamped  with  a 
cross. 

“Why,  in  tossing  up  a  halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it 
equally  probable  that  we  shall  throw  cross  or  pile?” — J.  S. 
Mill:  System  of  Logic,  iii.  18,  §81. 

*(5)  The  church  lands  in  Ireland. 

“.  .  .  the  church  lands  lying  within  the  same,  which 
were  called  the  cross  .  .  .  ” — Sir  J.  Davies. 

(6)  Trouble,  affliction,  regarded  as  a  test  of 
patience  or  virtue ;  trial. 

“  .  .  .  we  are  on  the  earth, 

Were  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

(7)  Anything  aone  on  the  cross — i.  e.,  unfairly  or 
dishonestly ;  a  swindle.  (Slang.) 

(8)  A  hybrid,  a  mixture. 

“Toning  down  the  ancient  Viking  into  a  sort  of  a  cross 
between  Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Diddler.” — Lord  Dufferin: 
Lett,  from  Bigh  Latitudes,  lett.  xiii.,  p.  387. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  The  most  ancient  and  noble  of  all  the 
honorable  ordinances,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 
perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  near  the 
fess  point,  where  they  make  four  right  angles.  The 
numerous  forms  of  cross  fall  under  three  leading 
types:  (1)  The  Crux  decussata,  the  St.  Andrew’s 


Cross,  formed  like  the  letter  X ;  (2)  the  Crux  com- 
missa,  or  joined  cross,  like  the  letter  T ;  and  (3)  the 
Crux  immissa,  like  the  dagger  used  in  printing  (f). 
[Crucifixion.] 

2.  Law:  The  sign  of  a  cross  made  to  a  deed  or 
writing  by  such  as  cannot  write. 

3.  Min.:  Two  nicks  cut  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  mark  the  ground 
to  be  taken  by  miners  who  will  dig  for  ores. 

4.  Manage:  The  cross  movement  of  a  horse,  as  to 
make  a  cross  in  ballotades. 

5.  Sports:  The  act  of  impeding  another  in  his 
course,  and  probably  preventing  him  from  winning 
a  race  by  crossing  in  front  of  him. 

6.  Teleg.:  Accidental  metallic  connection  between 
two  wires  on  a  line. 

7.  Surv. :  An  instrument  for  laying  off  lines  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  main  course. 

8.  Breeding : 

(1)  The  mixing  of  two  distinct  breeds  in  produc¬ 
ing  animals. 

“  .  .  .  the  above-described  appearances  are  all  due  to 

ancient  crosses  with  the  dun  stock.” — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  164. 

(2)  An  animal  of  a  cross-breed. 

*9.  Old  Arm. :  The  horizontal  piece  near  the  top 
of  a  dagger. 

10.  Theol. :  Christian  doctrine,  regarded  as  having 
for  its  central  truth  the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross.  It  is  founded  on  such  passages  as 
the  following :  1  Cor.  i.  17, 18 ;  Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  12,  &c. 

11.  Ch.  &  Civil  Hist. :  Early  in  the  second  century 
the  Christians  seem  to  have  signed  with  the  cross. 
In  the  third  century  they  supposed  that  the  cross 
was  a  preservative  against  all  evils,  especially 
against  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits,  and  there¬ 
fore  entered  on  no  enterprise  of  importance  without 
first  crossing  themselves.  The  allegation  was  made 
by  Constantine  that  when  advancing,  in  A.  D.  312, 
to  encounter  Maxentius,  he  saw  in  the  heavens  a 
great  shining  cross,  with  the  inscription,  In  hoc 
signo  vinces.  After  his  victory  in  that  year  he 
adopted  the  cross  as  his  standard.  According  to 
Theodoret  and  others,  Helena,  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  found  at  Jerusalem  three 
crosses  with  a  superscription.  One  of  those,  having 
(reputedly)  cured  a  dyingwoman,  was  held  to  be  the 
true  cross  of  Christ;  one  part  was  given  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  another  part  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was 
encased  within  the  emperor’s  statue,  became  the 
palladium  of  the  city,  and.  so  venerated  that  the 
people  used  to  assemble  round  the  statue  with  wax 
candles.  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  carried  off  the 
moiety  of  the  cross  kept  at  J erusalem,  but  it  was  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  A.  D.  615,  an  au¬ 
spicious  event  celebrated  by  the  establishment,  in 
A.  D.  642,  of  a  festival  called  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross.  Crosses  were  introduced  into  churches  about 
A.  D.  431,  and  began  to  be  set  up  on  steeples  about 
A.  D.  568.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to 
sign  documents  with  the  cross,  accompanying  it 
with  their  own  name  if  they  could  write,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  unaccompanied  if  they  could  not;  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  markjnade  by  the  illiterate  is  still  a 
cross.  A  charter  of  King  Caedwalla,  signed  with  a 
cross,  has.  a  note  appended  at  the  instance  of  the 
monarch  in  which  Ee  frankly  admits  his  inability  to 
write.  In  1641,  when  the  Puritan  party  were  domi¬ 
nant,  crosses  were  removed  from  the  churches. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  falling  across  or  athwart 
something  else. 

“ .  .  .  they  either  advance  toward  one  another  in 
direct  lines,  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  cross  ones.” 
—Bentley. 

2.  Oblique ;  lateral,  zigzag. 

"...  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Adverse,  opposing  or  contrary  ;  unpropitious, 
obstructing. 

“  We’re  both  love’s  captives  ;  but  with  fate  so  cross, 
One  must  be  happy  by  the  other’s  loss.”  Dryden. 

2. j  Contrary,  contradictory. 

“.  .  .  all  the  appearing  contrarieties  and  contradic¬ 
tions,  that  seemed  to  lie  cross  and  uncouth,  and  to  make 
the  whole  unintelligible.” — South. 

3.  Perverse,  untractable,  untoward. 

“  .  .  .  the  cross  circumstances  of  a  man’s  temper  or 
condition,  .  .  .” — South. 

4.  Peevish,  ill-humored ;  out  of  temper. 

”...  a  fine  high-spirited  young  woman,  who  could 
now  and  then  be  cross  and  arbitrary.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*5.  Contrary  to  wishes  or  hopes ;  unfortunate ; 
unlucky. 

"...  the  cross  and  unlucky  issue  of  my  design  .  .  .” 
— Glanville. 


*6.  Interchanged. 

“  Cross  marriages,  between  the  king’s  son  and  the  aroh. 
duke’s  daughter  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Reign  of  Ben.  VII. 

7.  Done  in  reply,  replication,  or  opposition ;  as,  a 
cross  interrogatory. 

8.  Cross-bred. 

*C.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit. :  Across,  athwart 

“  .  .  .  give  him  another  staff ;  this  last  was  broke 
cross.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  In  opposition  or  contrary  to ;  adversely, 
opposite.  (Followed  by  the  prep,  to  ) 

“It  runs  cross  to  the  belief  and  apprehension  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  .  .  — Atterbury. 

*D.  As  preposition : 

1.  Across. 

“  I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Through. 

“A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  cross  a  village.” — 
V  Estrange. 

IT  (1)  The  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Catholic  league,  instituted  under  the> 
auspices  of  Cardinal  Manning,  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance  among  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

(2)  Cross  and  pile  :  A  game  of  tossing  with  money, 
equivalent  to  our  heads  and  tails,  the  cross  being 
the  reverse  or  tail  of  the  coin.  [Cross  ,  s. ,  A.  1. 2  (3) .] 

“  This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boys’  play;  cross, 
I  win,  and  pile,  you  lose  .  .  .” — Swift. 

(3)  Cross  of  Jerusalem:  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

(4)  On  the  cross:  Unfairly,  dishonestly.  Opposed 
to  on  the  square  (q.  v.).  (Slang.) 

(5)  Order  of  the  Cross  : 

(a)  A  sisterhood  instituted  in  1625  in  Picardy  by 
four  young  women,  and  afterward  removed  to  Paris. 
In  1640  it  was  erected  into  a  regular  order. 

(b)  An  order  of  the  same  kind,  instituted  in  1668 
by  Eleanora  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leopold  I. 

(6)  To  take  up  one's  cross:  To  bear  troubles  and 
trials  with  patience. 

“If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.” — Luke  ix.  23. 

IT  Obvious  compound:  Cross-legged. 

cross-action,  s. 

Law :  A  case  in  which  the  defendant  in  an  action 
brings  another  action  against  the  plaintiff  on  points 
arising  out  of  the  same  transaction. 

cross-aisle,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Transept  (q.  v.). 
cross-armed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  With  arms  folded  across. 

“  Yet  neither  will  I  vex  your  eyes  to  see 
A  sighing  Ode,  nor  cross-arm’ d  Elegie.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  182. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  branches  in  pairs,  each  at  right 
angles  to  the  pairs  above  and  below  ;  decussated. 

♦cross-arrow,  s.  The  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 

“  .  .  .  shot  i’  the  head  with  a  cross-arrow,  ...  ” — 
Beaum.  d?  Piet. :  King  and  No  King. 

cross-axle,  s. 

1.  Mach. :  A  shaft,  windlass,  or  roller  worked  by 
opposite  levers ;  as  the  copper-plate  printing  press, 
&c. 

2.  Railway  Engin.:  A  driving-axle  with  cranks 
sot  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other. 

cross-banded,  a. 

Carp.  :  A  term  used  when  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
veneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of  any  piece  of 
furniture,  wainscoting,  &c.,  so  that  the  grain  of  it 
is  contrary  to  the  general  surface. 

cross-bar,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bar  fixed  transverse  or  across 
another. 

2.  Naut.:  A  round  bar  of  iron,  bent  at  each  end, 
used  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  shank  of  an  anchor. 
(Weale.) 

3.  Her. :  A  bar  sinister ;  a  mark  of  illegitimacy. 

“Few  are  in  love  with  cross-bars.” — Gentleman  In¬ 
structed,  p.  1L  (Davies.) 

H  Cross-bar  shot :  A  kind  of  shot  which  folds  into 
a  sphere  for  loading,  but  on  parting  from  the  muz¬ 
zle  expands  to  a  cross  with  sections  of  the  shot  atr 
the  extremities  of  the  arms. 

cross-barred,  o.  Secured  by  bars  fixed  trans¬ 
versely. 

“.  .  .  a  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr1  d  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

cross-barrow,  s.  An  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 

(Ogilvie.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot„ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Cross-bars,  s.  A  game  for  children, 
♦cross-bated,  a.  Checkered, 
cross-beak,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Crossbill  (q.  v.). 

cross-beam,  s. 

1.  Build. :  A  beam  in  a  frame  laid  crossways. 

“And  above  it  the  great  cross-beam  of  wood 
Representeth  the  Holy  Rood.” 

Longfellow:  The  Oolden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  Naut.:  In  a  ship,  a  piece  laid  across  heavy 
posts  called  bitts,  and  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened 
when  riding  at  anchor.  (Knight.) 


cross-bearer,  s. 

1.  Roman  Archceol. :  One  who  bears  a  cross.  The 
rendering  of  the  Latin  expression  furcifer,  a  term 
■of  reproach  for  slaves. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate 
who  bears  the  cross  before  him  on  solemn  occa¬ 
sions. 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  Holy  office  or  inquisition,  who 
had  made  a  vow  before  the  inquisitors  to  defend 
the  Catholic  faith  even  thougla  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  the  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 

3.  Mach.:  The  transverse  bars  supporting  the 
grate-bars  of  a  furnace. 

cross-bedding,  s. 

Geol. :  Apparent  lines  of  stratification  crossing 
the  real  ones  ;  false  bedding,  cross-stratification. 


cross-bill,  cross  bill,  s.  [Eng.  cross ,  and  bill.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  cfe  Ornith.  (of  the  form  cross-bill) : 

(1)  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Loxinse,  and  spe¬ 
cially  the  common  species,  Loxia  curvirostra.  The 
male  is  ash-colored, 

tinged  with  green ; 
the  front,  cheeks,  and 
eyebrows  gray,  with 
yellowish  and  white 
spots  ;  the  tail,  small 
wing  coverts,  and 
scapulars  greenish ; 
the  rump  yellow  ;  the 
lower  parts  _  yellow¬ 
ish-green  ;  wings  and 
tail  feathers  black 
bordered  with  green. 

Length  about  six 
inches.  It  is  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  Japan,  &c. 

(2)  PI.  ( Cross-bills ) :  A  name  for  the  Loxinse,  a 
sub-family  of  Fringillidee.  The  English  name  is 
given  because  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  cross  each 
other.  This  structure  enables  cross-billsto  shell 
pineapples  to  find  the  seeds.  These  are  their  spe¬ 
cial  food,  but  they  are  said  also  to  attack  apples,  &c. 

2.  Law  (of  the  form  cross-bill) :  A  bill  by  which 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  in  equity  prays  for  relief 
against  the  plaintiff,  or  against  other  defendants 
in  the  same  suit,  as  concerning  the  matters  in 
question  in  the  original  bill. 

cross-billed,  a.  Having  crossed  bills  or  beaks. 


Common  Cross-bill. 


cross-birth,  s. 

Surq.:  A  birth  in  which  the  child  lies  trans¬ 
versely  within  the  uterus  rendering  version  neces¬ 
sary. 

♦cross-bite,  s.  A  deception,  a  trick,  a  cheat. 

“  The  fox,  that  trusted  to  his  address  and  manage,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  dreaming  of  a  cross-bite  from  so  silly  an 
animal,  fell  himself  into  the  pit  that  he  had  digged  for 
another.” — L’  Estrange. 

♦cross-bite,  v.  t.  To  deceive,  to  trick,  to  swindle, 
to  gull. 

“No  rhetoric  must  be  spent  against  cross-biting  a 
country  evidence,  .  .  .” — Collier. 

♦cross-biter,  *crosbyter,  *crosse-biter,  s.  A 
swindler,  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

“.  .  .  the  ‘coney-catchers,  cooseners,  and  crosse- 
biters,’  whose  infamous  practices  he  laid  bare,  menaced 
him  repeatedly  with  threats  of  vengeance.” — R.  Greene. 

♦cross-biting,  s.  The  act  of  swindling,  cheat¬ 
ing,  or  tricking ;  a  swindle,  a  cheat. 

“Affronts,  tergiversations,  cross-bitings,  and  such  like.” 
—North:  Examen.,  p.  55.  {Davies.) 

cross-bitt,  s.  A  cross-piece  (q.  v-). 

♦crOSS-bitten,  a.  Swindled,  cheated,  tricked. 


cross-bond,  s. 

Bricklaying :  A  form  of  bricklaying  in  which  the 
joints  of  one  stretcher-course  come  in  the  middle  of 
the  courses  above  and  below.  (Knight.) 

cross-bones,  s.  pi.  The  representation  of  two 
bones  laid  across  each  other  on  tombstones. 

“  Here’s  neither  head  nor  foot  stone,  plate  of  brass, 
Cross-bones  or  skull.”  Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 


cross-bow,  s. 

Old  Armor:  A  weapon  formed  of  a  bow  cross¬ 
wise  upon  a  stock.  It  is  similar  in  kind  to,  but 
smaller  than, 
the.  b a llist a, 
which  it  doubt¬ 
less  suggested. 

It  was  used  by 
the  Normans  at 
the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  Cross-bow. 

arbalest  was  a 
form  of  it.  [Latch.] 

“I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff, 

And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  12. 

♦cross-bower,  s.  A  cross-bow  man. 

“The  French  assisted  themselves  by  land  with  the 
cross-bowers  of  Genoa  against  the  English.” — Raleigh: 
Essays. 

cross-bow-man,  s.  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
cross-bow. 

“Crossbowmen  were  considered  as  a  very  necessary  part 
of  a  well  organized  army.” — Hallam:  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.,  pt.  ii. 

cross-bred,  a.  Bred  from  a  male  and  female  of 
different  breeds,  strains,  or  varieties. 

“  Or  again,  as  when  the  horns  of  cross-bred  cattle  have 
been  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  horns  of  either  parent.” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  443. 

cross-breed,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  animal  bred  from  a  male  and  female 
of  different  breeds,  strains,  or  varieties. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  partaking  of  the  natures  of  two 
different  things  ;  a  hybrid. 

“  .  .  .a  kind  of  cross-breed  between  a  part-song  and  a 

psalm  tune  with  orchestral  accompaniment.”— Athenaeum, 
September  9,  1882. 

cross-breeding,  s.  The  practice  or  system  of 
breeding  animals  from  males  and  females  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  strains,  or  varieties. 

cross-bun,  s.  A  bun  marked  with  a  cross  in¬ 
dented.  It  is  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 

♦cross-buttock,  s. 

1.  A  blow  across  the  back  or  loins. 

“  Many  cross-buttocks  did  I  sustain.” — Smollett:  Roderick 
Random,  ch.  xxvii.  (Davies.) 

2.  A  particular  throw  in  wrestling, 
cross  causes,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Causes  in  which  each  of  the  litigants  has  a 
suit  against  the  other  in  connection  with  the  same 
affair,  each  thus  being  both  plaintiff  and  defendant. 
Cross  causes  are  generally  brought  on  together. 
(Blackstone.) 

cross-chap-vise,  s.  A  vise  in  which  the  jaws 
close  toward  each  other  in  a  line  contrary  to  their 
usual  direction. 

cross-chock,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  fayed  across  the  deadwood 
amidships,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
lower  futtocks.  (Knight.) 

♦cross-cloth,  *cross-clout,  *crosse-cloath,  s. 

A  kerchief  or  cloth  to  wrap  round  the  head  or 
bosom. 

“A  crosse-cloath,  as  they  tearme  it,  a  powting-cloth, 
plagula.” — Withal:  Dictionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  275.  ( Nares .) 

cross-country,  a.  &  adv.  Across  the  country; 
not  along  the  road, 
cross-course,  s. 

Mining:  A  non-metalliferous  seam  crossing  at 
any  angle  thereto. 

Cross-course  spar: 

Mining:  Radiated  quartz, 
cross-crosslet,  s. 

Her. :  A  cross  having  the  three  upper  ends  termi¬ 
nating  in  three  little  crosses, 
cross-cut,  v.  t.  To  cut  across, 
cross-cut,  s. 

Mining :  A  drift  from  a  shaft  to  intersect  a  vein  of 
ore. 

If  (1)  Cross-cut  chisel:  A  chisel  with  a  narrow 
edge  and  considerable  depth,  used  in  cutting  a 
groove  in  iron,  especially  in  cast-iron,  where  a  por¬ 
tion  is  to  be  cut  or  broken  off.  (Knight.) 

(2)  Cross-cut  saw :  A  kind  of  saw  adapted  for  cut¬ 
ting  timber  across  the  grain.  Hand-saws  are  made 
and  sot  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  saw  for  cut¬ 
ting  timber  into  lengths  has  a  handle  at  each  end 
and  cuts  each  way.  (Knight.) 

cross-days,  s.  pi.  The  three  days  preceding 
Ascension-day. 

♦cross-elbowed,  a.  With  the  arms  folded  across. 

“  Oft,  cross-elbowed  o’er  his  mighty  bowl.” 

Joanna  Baillie. 


cross-examination,  s.  The  examination  of  a 
witness,  by  the  party  who  did  not  call  him,  upon 
matters  to  which  he  has  been  examined  in  chief, 
cross-examine,  v.  t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  examine  closely  or  minutely. 

2.  Law :  To  examine  or  interrogate  the  witnesses 
of  the  opposite  side  who  have  already  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  their  own  counsel,  to  test  the  truth  of 
evidence  given  by  a  second  examination. 

“ .  .  .  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  the  most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

cross-examined,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cross-examine.] 

cross-examining,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cross- 
examine.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Law :  The  act  of  cross-examination. 

cross-eye,  s.  That  kind  of  squint  in  which  the 
eyes  are  turned  inward  toward  the  nose ;  strabismus. 

cross-eyed,  adj.  Suffering  from  strabismus; 
squinting. 

cross-fertilization,  s. 

Bot. :  A  crossing  between  different  flowers  and  the 
same  plant,  or  between  flowers  on  different  plants 
belonging,  however,  to  the  same  species. 

cross-file,  s.  A  file  used  in  dressingout  the  arms 
or  crosses  of  fine  wheels.  It  has  two  convex  faces 
of  different  curvatures.  It  is  also  known  as  a  double 
half-round  file. 

cross-fire,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <&  Mil.:  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the  lines 
of  fire  of  two  or  more  batteries,  or  parts  of  works, 
cross  one  another. 

\2.  Fig. :  An  attack  from  several  sides  at  once. 

“.  .  .  raising  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  subtil¬ 
izing  intellect  .  .  .” — De  Quincey:  Works  (edition  1863), 
vol  ii.,  p.  146. 

cross-fish,  S. 

Ichthy. :  A  kind  of  star-fish. 

“  The  typical  asterias — the  cross-fish  (uraster),  .  .  .” 
— Ansted:  The  Channel  Islands,  p.  237. 

cross-flookan,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  a  vein  of 
stony  matter  running  north  and  south. 

cross-flow,  v.  i.  To  flow  across  or  obliquely. 

“ThatBtaid  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course.” 

Milton:  Comus,  83L 

cross-flower,  s.  A  plant,  Polygala  vulgaris.  So 
called,  according  to  Gerard,  who  invented  the  name, 
from  flowering  in  “Crosse  or  Gang  weeke  or  Roga¬ 
tion  weeke.”  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

cross-frog,  s.  An  arrangement  of  crossingrails  at 
a  rectangular  intersection  of  roads.  Each  track  is 
notched  for  the  passage  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
traversing  the  other  track.  A  crossing. 

cross -furrow,  s.  A  furrow  cut  across  a  field 
transversely  to  other  furrows,  in  order  to  intercept 
and  carry  off  the  water  conveyed  in  them ;  a  catch- 
drain. 

cross-garnet,  s. 

Build. :  A  cross-shaped  hinge  made  like  the  letter 
T  on  its  side  (I-).  The  cross-portion  is  fastened  to 
the  jamb  or  post,  and  the  strap  is  hinged  to  the 
vertical  leaf  and  secured  to  the  door  or  gate. 

cross-gartered,  a.  Wearing  the  garters  crossed 
on  the  leg. 

“ .  .  .  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered  .  .  .” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  v. 

cross-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.  &  Joinery :  Having  the  fibers  running  in 
contrary  positions  to  the  surfaces,  and  consequently 
unable  to  be  made  perfectly  smooth  when  planed 
in  one  direction  without  turning  it  or  turning  the 
plane.  ( Weale.) 

2.  Fig. :  Perverse,  untractable,  peevish,  cranky. 

“  The  spirit  of  contradiction,  in  a  cross-grained  woman, 
is  incurable.” — V Estrange. 

cross  half-lattice  iron.  A  kind  of  angle-iron 
with  four  radiating  flanges.  Double-T  iron,  with  a 
section  like  a  Greek  cross. 

cross-handle,  s.  A  handle  attached  transversely 
to  the  axis  of  a  tool,  as  that  of  the  auger.  One 
form  of  dueling-pistols  had  a  cross-handle. 

cross-head,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  bar  moving  between  parallel  and 
straight  sides,  It  is  driven  by  the  piston-rod,  and 
by  means  of  a  connecting-rod  imparts  motion  to  a 
beam,  or  to  the  crank  of  an  axle  or  shaft.  On  its 
ends  are  the  cross-head  blocks,  which  slide  between 
two  parallel  guides. 


boll  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  *=  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Cross-head  blocks: 

Steam-engine :  The  parts  which  slide  between  the 

Earallel  guides.  The  ends  of  the  cross-head  are 
tted  into  these  blocks.  The  cross-head,  cross- 
head  block,  and  cross-head  guides  constitute  what 
is  called  “  the  motion  of  the  engine.” 

Cross-head  guides  : 

Steam-engine:  The  parallel  bars  between  which 
the  cross-head  moves  in  a  right  line  with  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  driving-wheel  axle.  They  are  also  called 
Motion-bars.  ( Weale.) 

♦cross-invite,  v.  i.  To  return  an  invitation, 
cross-jack  (pron.  by  sailors  cro'-jek),  cross¬ 
jack-yard,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  yard  of  a  square-sail  occasionally  carried 
by  a  cutter  in  running  before  the  wind. 

2.  The  lower  yard  on  the  inizzen-mast. 
cr.OSS-jingling,  a.  Antithetical.  ( Milton :  Refor¬ 
mation  in  England,  bk.  i.) 

cross-lode,  s. 

Mining :  A  cross-vein ;  one  intersecting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lode. 

cross-mouth  chisel,  s.  A  boring-chisel  of  cylin¬ 
drical  form  with  a  diametrical  blade.  (Knight.) 

cross-multiplication,  s  [Duodecimals.] 
♦cross-nook, v. 

1.  To  check,  to  restrain. 

2.  Used  as  a  sort  of  imprecation. 

“  Come  in  !  come  in  !  my  cauldrife  lown; — 
Cross-nook  ye,  bairns,  an’  let  him  in 
Aiore  the  fire.”  IF.  Beattie:  Tales,  p.  4. 

CrOSS-patch,  s.  A  cross,  ill-tempered  person. 
(Colloquial.) 

“  I’m  but  a  cross-patch  at  best.” — Mrs.  Gaskell:  Sylvia’s 
Lovers,  ch.  xxvi. 

cross-pawl,  cross-spall,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  temporary  horizontal  timber- 
brace,  to  hold  a  frame  in  position.  Vertical  or 
inclined  braces  are  called  shores.  Cross-spalls  hold 
the  position  afterward  occupied  by  the  deck-beams. 

cross-piece,  *crosse-peece,  s. 

1.  Literally  and  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  flooring-piece  resting  upon  the  keel,  and 
placed  between  the  half-floors  which  form  the  lower 
sections  of  the  ribs  on  each  side.  The  half-floors 
make  a  butt-joint  on  the  middle  line  of  the  vessel 
between  the  keel  and  keelson. 

(2)  A  bar  running  athwartship  between  the 
knight-heads,  and  to  which  the  running  rigging  is 
belayed. 

(3)  A  bar  connecting  the  bitt-heads. 

2.  Fig. :  An  ill-tempered  person. 

“  .  .  .  the  rugged  thoughts 
That  crosse-peece  of  your  sex  imprinted  in  mee,  .  .  .” 

Wilson:  Inconstant  Lady  (1614).  ( Fares .) 

♦cross-point,  s.  A  step  in  dancing. 

“  What,  not  one  cross-point  against  Sundays?” — Greene: 
James  IV.,  iv.  3. 

cross-pollination,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Cross-fertilization  (q.  v.). 
♦cross-post,  s.  The  post  that  carries  letters  on 
the  cross-roads.  (Ash.) 

cross-purpose,  s. 

1.  A  contrary  purpose ;  contradictory  system ;  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  inconsistency. 

“  To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press, 
seems  to  have  something  of  cross-purpose  in  it.” — Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  conversational  game,  carried 
on  by  question  and  answer. 

“The  preceding  sport  was  probably  the  diversion  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our  modern  cross¬ 
purposes,  or  questions  and  commands.” — Whalley.  Note 
on  Ben  Jonson’ s  Cynthia’s  Revels. 

3.  Misunderstanding. 

“  There  has  been  a  match  of  cross-purposes  among  you.” 
— Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker. 

IT  To  be  at  cross-purposes :  To  misunderstand  or 
act  unintentionally  counter  to  each  other. 

cross-quarters,  s.pl. 

Arch.:  An  ornament  of  tracery  representing  the 
four  leaves  of  a  cruciform  flower. 

cross-question,  v.  t.  To  cross  examine  ;  to  ques¬ 
tion  closely. 

cross-questioning,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Asstibst.:  Cross-examination, 
cross-reading,  s.  The  combination  of  words 
produced  by  reading  the  lines  of  a  newspaper,  &c., 
directly  across  the  page,  instead  of  down  each 
column. 


cross-remainder,  s. 

Law :  (See  extract.) 

“  Where  a  devise  is  of  black  acre  to  A,  and  of  white  acre 
to  B,  entail,  and  if  they  both  die  without  issue,  then  every 
heir  to  A  and  B  have  cross-remainders  by  implication.” — 
Blacks  tone.  (  Craig. ) 

cross-road,  s. 

1.  A  road  running  across  or  transversely  to 
another.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  A  by-road. 

“  The  carriages  taking  the  road  to  Yarennes,  he  went  a 
cross-road  to  rejoin  them.” — Guthrie:  Geog.  France. 

cross-row,  *crosrowe,  s.  The  alphabet.  [Criss- 

CROSS-ROW  •  ] 

“He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 

And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

cross-rule,  s. 

1.  A  line  ruled  across  or  at  right  angles  to  another. 

2.  Law  (pi.  cross-rules) :  Rules  where  each  of  the 
opposite  litigants  obtains  a  rule  nisi,  as  plaintiff  to 
increase  the  damages  and  defendant  to  enter  a  non¬ 
suit. 

Cross-rule  paper:  Paper  ruled  off  in  squares, 
affording  a  means  of  drawing  a  pattern  for  weaving 
or  worsted  work. 

Cross-sea,  s.  A  current  or  waves  running  in  con¬ 
trary  directions. 

cross-set,  a.  Directed  or  set  across  any  line  or 
course. 

“  A  cross-set  current  bore  them  from  the  track.” 

Joanna  Baillie, 

cross-shaped,  a.  Of  the  shape  or  form  of  a 
cross. 

“  Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt.” 

Longfellow:  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  xii. 

cross-shed,  s.  The  upper  shed  of  a  gauze-loom. 

cross-sill,  s.  A  railroad  sleeper  or  tie  lying  trans¬ 
versely  beneath  the  rails. 

cross-somer,  cross-summer,  s.  A  beam  of 
timber. 


cross-spine,  s.  A  plant,  Stauracanthus  aphyllus. 

cross-springer,  s. 

Arch.:  In  a  groined  arch,  the  rib  that  springs 
from  a  pillar  in  a  diagonal  direction  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  arches  forming  the  groin. 

cross-staff,  *crosse-staffe,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  commonly  called  the  fore-staff, 
used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun  or  stars.  (Harris.) 

“  The  crosse-stajfe  is  an  artificial  quadrant,  .  .  .” — 
Hopton;  Baculum  Geodceticum  (1614). 

2.  A  surveyor’s  instrument  for  measuring  off-sets. 


cross-stone,  s. 

Mineralogy : 

*1.  The  same  as  Harmotome  (q.  v.).  It  was 
named  from  the  twin  intersecting  crystals.  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.,  old  ed.) 

f2.  The  same  as  Staurolite  (q.  v.).  It  is, so  called 
from  the  shape  of  some  crystals. 

3.  The  same  as  Andalusite  and  Crucite  (q.  v.) , 
especially  the  variety  Chiastolite.  It  is  so  named 
because  on  a  transverse  section  of  the  crystals 
markings  like  a  cross  appear.  (Dana,  etc.) 


cross-straining,  s. 

Saddlery:  Canvas  or  webbing  stretched  trans¬ 
versely  over  the  first  straining.  The  two  are 
stretched  over  the  tree,  and  united  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  seat  of  the  saddle. 


cross-stratification,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  Cross-bedding  (q.  y.). 
cross-tail,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  bar  connecting  the  rear  ends  of 
the  side-bars  of  a  back-action  steam-engine.  The 
side-bars  proceed  from  the  cross-head  on  the  end  of 
the  piston-rod,  and  receive  motion  from  the  piston ; 
from  the  cross-tail  proceeds  the  pitman,  which  is 
connected  to  the  crank  of  the  propeller-shaft. 
(Knight.) 

Cross-tail  gudgeon: 

Mach.:  A  gudgeon  having  a  winged  or  ribbed 
shank. 

cross-talk,  s. 

Telephony :  On  telephone  circuits  by  induction  or 
by  contact  with  other  wires  sound  effects  of  talking 
are  sometimes  received  from  other  circuits;  such 
effects  are  termed  cross-talk. 

cross-tie,  s. 

Railway  Engin.:  A  cross-sill  beneath  the  rails, 
to  support  them  and  keep  them  from  spreading 
apart. 


cross-timber,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  floor- timbers  of  a  frame, 
resting  at  its  middle  upon  the  keel.  Butted  against 
its  heads  are  the  heels  of  the  first  futtocks.  Along¬ 
side  of  it  are  half-floor  timbers,  whose  heels  butt 
against  each  other  over  the  keel.  (Knight.) 
cross-tining,  s. 

Agric. :  A  mode  of  harrowing  crosswise  or  trans¬ 
versely  to  the  ridges. 

cross-trees,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Timbers  athwartship  in  the  tops,  resting 
on  the  trestle-trees,  to  spread  the  shrouds  of  the' 
mast  above  and  support  the  frame  of  the  top- 
(Knight.) 

cross-trip,  s. 

Sports:  A  term  in  wrestling  when  the  legs  are 
crossed  within  one  another 

cross-vaulting,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two> 
or  more  simple  vaults  of  arch-work. 

cross-way,  s.  A  cross-road  (q.v.).  (Obadiah  14.) 

cross-weaving,  a.  Adapted  for  weaving  with  a 
crossed  warp. 

Cross-iceaving  loom:  A  loom  for  weaving  with  a 
crossed  warp. 

cross-week,  s.  [Rogation  Week.] 
cross-webbing,  s. 

Saddlery:  Webbing  stretched  transversely  over 
the  saddle-tree,  to  strengthen  the  foundation  for 
the  saddle-seat. 

cross-wind,  s.  A  wind  blowing  across  one’s 
course  ;  a  side  wind. 

“A  violent  cross-wind  from  either  coast.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  487. 

cross,  *creoisen,  *croici,  *cro!se,  v.  t.  &  L 

[Cross,  s.J 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  , 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lay  one  body  across  another;  to  draw  a 
line  across  ;  to  cause  to  intersect. 

(2)  To  lie  across  or  athwart ;  to  intersect. 

.  .  the  tips  crossing  one  another,  .  .  .” — Derham : 
Physico-Theology. 

(3)  To  mark,  stamp,  or  brand  with  a  cross. 

“Manie  in  hor  bare  fless  hom  late  croice  vaste.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  614. 

(4)  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon. 

“  Friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run  .  .  . 
Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls, 

And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  halls.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  81. 

(5)  To  come  or  move  across  a  person’s  way. 

“  But  soft,  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 

I’ll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  L 

(6)  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  an¬ 
other. 

“It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would  cross 
the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage  through 
the  Sound.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

(7)  To  put  one’s  leg  across ;  to  bestride. 

“To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 

Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  467,  468. 

(8)  To  cancel. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  thwart,  to  oppose,  to  embarrass,  to 
obstruct. 

“ .  .  .  the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that  great 
city  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  To  counteract ;  to  be  inconsistent  with. 

“.  .  .  their  appetites  cross  their  duty.” — Locke 
*(3)  To  contradict. 

“  .  •  .  howsoever  it  cross  the  received  opinion,  .  . 
•~-Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

*(4)  To  restrain,  to  moderate,  to  keep  down. 

“  To  make  a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man,  ’tis  fit  he 
should  learn  to  cross  his  appetite,  .  .  — Locke:  On 
Education,  §  62. 

*(5)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  shut  out. 

“  .  .  .  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  shall  spring 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 
*(6)  To  cancel,  to  condone. 

“  By  dying  for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  own 
sins.” — Fuller. 

(7)  To  cause  to  interbreed;  to  effect  a  cross  in 
the  way  of  breeding. 

“  .  .  .  the  most  suitable  dog  to  cross  with  her,  .  .  .** 
— “Stonehenge” :  The  Greyhound,  ch. xix. 


fS,te:  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw^ 


crossarchus 
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crotaphitis 


II.  Banking :  To  write  the  name  of  a  banker  or 
banking  company  between  two  lines  drawn  across 
the  face  of  a  cheque.  [Crossed-cheque.] 

H  (1)  To  cross  cudgels :  To  submit ;  to  yield. 

“  This  forced  the  stubborn’st  for  the  cause 
To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws.” 

Butler;  Hudibras. 

(2)  To  cross  one's  path : 

(а)  To  come  across,  to  meet. 

(б)  To  oppose,  to  thwart,  to  obstruct. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

“  Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  !” 

Longfellow ;  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

C.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lie  across  or  athwart  another  thing ;  to  in¬ 
tersect. 

,  2.  To  move  or  pass  over  or  across. 

“  .  .  .  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river, 
to  cross  there,  .  .  .” — Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*3.  To  move  zig-zag. 

“  He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles.” 

Shakesp.i  Venus  and  Adon  is,  682. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  be  inconsistent. 

“  Men’s  actions  do  not  always  cross  with  reason.” — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  interbreed. 

“  If  two  individuals  of  different  races  cross,  a  third  is 
invariably  produced  different  from  either.”— Coleridge. 

cross-ar'-chus,  s.  [Gr  krossos=  a  water-pail, 
pitcher,  or  jar,  and  archos—  .  .  .  the  fundament, 
referring  to  the  civet-bag  of  the  animal  (?).  Or,  as 
Agassiz  believed,  the  first  element  may  be  krossos = 
a  fringe.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Viverrid®,  with  a  more  rounded 
head  and  a  larger  muzzle  than  the  Ichneumons. 
Crossarchus  obscurus  is  the  Mangue  of  Western 
Africa. 

cross  -bill,  s.  [Cross-bill.] 

crossed,  *crossydde,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cross,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Laid  or  lying  across  or  athwart ;  having  a  line 
drawn  across. 

(2)  Marked  or  signed  with  a  cross. 

“  Crossydde.  Cruce  signatus.” — Prompt  Parv. 

2.  Fig. :  Thwarted,  opposed,  obstructed. 

II.  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  charges,  &c., 
borne  crosswise. 

crossed  belt,  s. 

Mach.:  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys  so  as  to 
revolve  them  in  opposite  directions.  [Belting.] 
To  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the  belts,  rollers  may  be 
interposed.  {Knight.) 

crossed-check,  s. 

Banking:  A  check  with  two  lines  drawn  across 
its  face,  between  which  the  name  of  a  particular 
banker  or  banking  company  may  be  written, 
stamped,  or  printed.  Such  checks  will  only  be  paid 
by  the  bank  on  which  they  are  drawn,  when  pre¬ 
sented  through  another  bank.  WThen  the  name  of 
the  payee’s  banker  is  unknown  to  the  person  who 
draws  the  check,  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  words 
“&  Co.,”  leaving  the  payee  himself  to  fill  in  the 
banker’s  name.  The  abbreviation  “&Co.”is  not, 
however,  essential,  and  may  be  omitted,  the  draw¬ 
ing  the  lines  across  the  face  of  the  check  being 
sufficient. 

Crossed  Friars,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  [Crutched  Friars.] 

crossed  lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  form  of  single  convex  lens  having  the 
least  spherical  aberration.  The  refractive  index  of 
the  glass  should  be  1*5,  and  the  radius  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  six  times  that  of  the  anterior  surface, 
both  surfaces  being  convex. 

crossed  out,  a. 

Mach. :  When  the  ■Web  of  a  wheel  is  sawed  and 
filed  away  so  as  to  leave  a  cross  of  four  spokes  or 
arms,  it  is  said  to  be  crossed  out.  This  is  common 
in  watch  and  clock  wheels.  {Knight.) 

cros-sette',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  crosse= a  crosier.] 

Building : 

1.  A  projecting  piece  on  a  voussoir,  which  gives  it 
a  bearing  upon  the  next  voussoir  on  the  side  toward 
the  springing. 

2.  The  return  on  the  corners  of  door-cases  or 
window-frames. 


cross  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cross,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  over  or  across;  passage. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  crossed. 

(3)  Intersection. 

** .  •  the  endless  crossing  and  twining  of  these 
microscopic  filaments.” — Todd  &  Bowman ;  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  75. 

(4)  The  place  where  one  crosses. 

(5)  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

2.  Fig. :  A  contradiction,  a  thwarting,  an  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Banking :  The  writing  the  name  of  a  banker  or 
banking  company  between  two  lines  drawn  across 
the  face  of  a  check.  [Crossed-check.] 

2.  Railway :  A  casting  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  two  railways,  where  the  rails  of  each  track  are 

Sartly  cut  away  to  allow  passage  to  the  flanges  of 
le  crossing  wheels. 

IT  Level-crossing :  A  place  where  a  railway  crosses 
a  road  on  the  level.  In  England  it  is  protected  by 
gates  opening  inward  on  the  line,  and  under  charge 
of  an  official. 


crossing-sweeper,  s.  A  person  who  gains  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  sweeping  clean  the  crossings  in  streets. 

cross-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  cross,  a. ;  -isft.]  Rather  cross. 
{Richardson :  Pamela,  i.  128.) 
cross-let,  s.  [Croslet.] 
cross'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cross,  a.;  -ly.) 

*1.  Lit. :  Across,  athwart,  obliquely ;  so  as  to  inter¬ 
sect  something  else. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Adversely,  unfortunately,  in  opposition.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  to.) 

2.  Unfortunately. 

“  If  he  have  any  child, 

He  shall  be  crossly  matched.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster. 

3.  Peevishly,  with  ill-humor,  fretfully, 
cross’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cross;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cross  or 
transverse ;  transverseness. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Opposition,  contrariety,  perverseness. 

2.  Peevishness,  ill-humor. 

cros-sop-ter-yg-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  krossos-a 
tassel,  a  fringe,  and.  pteryx,  genit.  pterygos— a  wing, 
...  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.  dt  Palceont.:  Fringe-finned  fishes.  The 
name  given  by  Professor  Huxley  to  a  family  of 
Ganoid  fishes  in  which  the  fin  rays  of  the  paired 
fins  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  fringe  round  a  cen¬ 
tral  lobe.  The  majority  have  a  heterocercal,  the 
rest  a  homocercal  tail.  The  Crossop terygidtc  are 
of  the  sub-order  Lepidoganoidei.  Prof.  Huxley 
raises  them  into  a  sub-order,  and  divides  them  into 
the  following  families :  (1)  Polypterini,  (2)  Sauro- 
dipterini,  (3)  Glyptodipterini,  (4)  Ctenodipterini,  (5) 
Phaneropleurini,  and  (6)  Coelacanthini.  Dr.  Tra- 
quair  divides  the  Crossopterygid®  into  six  families: 
(1)  Polypterid®,  (2)  Coelacanthid®,  (3)  Rhombodip- 
terid®,  (4)  Cyclodipterid®,  (5)  Holoptychiidae  and 

(6)  Phaneropleurid®. 

IT  For  the  terminations  of  these  “sub-orders” 
and  “  families  ”  see  Family  and  Classification. 

Most  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Crossoptery- 
gid®  are  Silurian,  some  are  Devonian,  and  a  smaller 
number  Carboniferous.  Only  the  Coelacanthini  are 
Mesozoic.  In  the  present  day  the  only  living  genus 
known  is  Polypterus. 

cros-sop-ter-yg'-I-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  crossop- 
terygi{dce),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont.:  Pertaining  to  the  family 
Crossopterygidae  or  its  characters. 

cros-so'-pus,s.  [Gr.  fcrossofos=tasseled,  fringed, 
from  krossoi= tassels,  fringes,  and  pous=  a  foot.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Soricid®  (Shrews) .  Crossopus 
fodiens  is  the  Water-Shrew  or  Oared-Shrew. 

cross'-wI§e,  *cross’-wy§e,  adv.  [Eng.  cross, 
and  wise.) 

1.  Across. 

“Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely. 

By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted, 

Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise. 

And  forbidding  further  passage.” 

Longfellow;  Song  of  Hiawatha,  vi. 

2.  In  figure  of  a  cross. 

“And  kulled  [killed]  him  on  crosswyse,  to  Calvarye  on 
a  Friday.”  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  373. 


cross’-wort,  s.  [  Eng.  cross,  and  suff.  -wort 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  several  plants,  specially 
(1)  Galium  cruciata  or  cruciatum,  (2)  the  genus 
Crucianella,  and  (3)  Eupatorium perfoliatum. 


crot-SL-COn’-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  crot{on),  and  aeon- 
{ it)ic .] 

crotaconic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H604  or  C3H4  [CO  OH)2.  A  dibasic 
acid,  isomeric  with  citracomc,  itaconic,  and  mesa- 
conic  acids.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  ethylic  chlorocrotonate.  On  supersatu¬ 
rating  the  potassium  salt  of  the  resulting  cyano- 
cro tonic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  with 
ether,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate,  am¬ 
monium  crotaconate  is  obtained,  from  which  the 
acid  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and 
agitating  with  ether.  Crotaconic  acid  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  water ;  it  melts  at  119°.  Heated  above  130°  it 
gives  off  CO2,  and  crotonic  acid  is  formed. 

crot-a-lar’-l-g,,  s.  [Lat.  crotalum;  Gr.  krota- 
lon=  a  rattle  made  of  split  reeds,  pottery  or  metal, 
and  Lat.  fern  sing.  adj.  suff.  - aria .  So  named,  be¬ 
cause,  when  the  inflated  legumes  are  shaken,  the 
seeds  rattle  inside.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the  typi¬ 
cal  one  of  the  family  Crotolarie®  (q.  v.).  The 
leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  the  inflorescence  in 
racemes,  the  flowers  generally  yellow,  the  legume 
oblong,  curved  inward,  with  puffed  out  or  swollen 
sides.  Between  250  and  300  species  are  known. 
Crotalaria  juncea  is  cultivated  in  India  and  South¬ 
ern  Asia  generally  for  the  fiber  yielded  by  the  inner 
bark.  It  is  called  San,  Sun,  Shunum,  or  Sunn  Hemp, 
a  name  which  has  no  connection  with  the  luminary 
of  day,  but  is  the  Hindustani  san  or  sun  =  hemp. 
It  is  termed  also  Madras  hemp,  Bombay  hemp. 
Brown  hemp,  and  Taag,  &c.  Bags  and  low-priced 
anvas  are  made  in  India  from  its  fibers.  It  is  also 
grown  as  a  fodder  plant.  C.  retusa  is  sometimes 
grown  in  India  for  its  fibers.  The  branches  of  C. 
Burhia  are  twisted  by  the  people  of  Scinde  into 
tough  ropes.  A  decoction  of  C.  espadilla  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  Y enezuela  as  sudorific  in  fevers. 

crot-<j,-lar'-i-e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  crotalar{ia) , 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.J 
Bot. :  A  family  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Geniste®. 

cro-tal-l-d®,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  crotal{us)  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  serpents,  sub-order  Yiperina. 
There  is  a  deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  nose  lined 
with  small 
plates.  The 
crown  of  the 
head  is  scaly, the 
belly  covered 
with  shield-like 
plates.  The 
poison  fangs  are 
very  large ;  the 
other  teeth  are 
small.  [  C  R  o  - 
talus.]  The 
rattlesnake  o  f  Head  of  Crotalus. 

this  country  is 

the  most  formidable  of  the  family,  taking  the  name 
C.  horridus. 

crot-9,-lI'-as3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crotal{us)  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Crotalid®. 
The  tail  ends  in  a  rattle. 

cro -tg.-lo,  s.  [Gr.  krotalon—a  rattle.]  [Crota¬ 
lum:.]  A  Turkish  musical  instrument. 
crot-31-lum,  s.  [Gr.  krotalon= a  rattle.] 

Music :  A  rat  tle  or  clapper  used  sometimes  to  mark 
the  rhythm  of  dancing  in  the  worship  of  Cybele. 
It  was  generally  made  of 
wood,  having  a  loose 
piece  hinged  midway,  so 
that  when  shaken  in  the 
hand  a  clattering  noise 
was  produced,  called  by 
the  Greeks  plat  age. 

{Stainer  cfc  Barrett.) 

crot  -a-lus,  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
crotalum ;  Gr.  krotalon= 
a  rattle.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  a  series  of  horny 
bodies,  loosely  united  to¬ 
gether  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  rattles  when  it 
moves.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  ser¬ 
pents,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Crotalid®. 

Crotalus  horridus  is  the 
Rattlesnake  (q.  v.). 

w  ,  ,  -  w  r/~,  Y  XI I  ill  UU1HHCOO. 

*Crot  -apn-lc,  a.  [Gr.  2.  Mosaic  Pavement,  Villa 
krotaphos  =  the  temple.]  Corsine. 

Belonging  to  the  temples. 

{Ash.) 

*crot-aph-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  fcrofapfti<?'s=pertaining 
to  the  temples.] 

Med. :  A  pain  in  the  temples.  {Ash.) 


Crotalum. 

1.  From  bas-relief  of  Vase 

Villa  Unrcrhoeo 


bfill,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?!,  del. 


crottle 


I  crotch 

1  crotgh,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croche ;  Fr.  croc= a  crook.] 
[Ckoche.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  hook,  a  fork. 

“  With  poles  upon  crotchis  as  high  as  thy  brest.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  lvii.  51. 

2.  A  curved  weeding-tool. 

3.  A  crutch. 

II.  Naut. :  A  forked  post  for  supporting  a  boom 
or  horizontal  spar, 
crotghed,  a.  [Eng.  crotch;  -ed.\ 

1.  Lit.:  Forked,  hooked, curved,  winding. 

2.  Fig.:  Crotchety,  peevish. 

crotgh’-et,  *crogh’-et,  s.  [Fr.  dimin.,  from  O. 
Fr.  croche ;  Fr.  croc— a  hook.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

“Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks; 

Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing!” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

*(2)  A  support,  a  crotch. 

“  A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies, 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise.” 

Dryden:  Ovid,  Met.  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Fig. :  A  whimsical  fancy  or  conceit ;  a  perverse 
fancy. 

“All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  brain  he  bears.” 

Sir  J.  Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Sura. :  Applied  to  surgical  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  hooked  form  derived  from  the  French ; 
as  the  craniotomy  or  placenta  hooks.  Specifically, 
a  curved  instrument  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

2.  Print.:  A  bracket  ([  ]). 

“.  .  .  the  passages  included  within  the  parentheses  or 
crotchets,  as  the  press  styles  them,  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  3;  The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 

3.  Naut. :  A  forked  support ;  a  crotch. 

4.  Fort. :  An  indentation  in  a  covered  way,  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  traverse. 

5.  Mil. :  An  arrangement  of  troops  by  which  they 
are  drawn  up  in  a  line  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  battle. 

6.  Music:  A  note,  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  a 
semibreve  (q.v.). 

7.  Sport:  The  master- teeth  of  a  fox. 

8.  Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Yicq  d’Azyr  to  a 
hook  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior 
occipito-temporal  convolution  of  the  cerebrum. 

crotchet-monger,  s.  One  who  has  a  crotchet  or 
fancy  on  which  he  is  perpetually  harping. 

“  A  few  crotchet-mongers,  Positivists  and  doctrinaires.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

♦crotgh’-et,  v.  i.  [Crotchet,  s.] 

Music:  To  play  in  a  measured  time,  or  to  play 
rapidly. 

“The  nimblest  crocheting  musician.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  68. 

*crotgh’-et-ed,*crotgh’-It-ed,  a.  [Eng.  crotchet; 
•ed.']  Marked  with  or  measured  by  crotchets. 

tcrotgh'-et-eer,  s.  [Eng.  crotchet;  -eer.]  One 
with  a  crotchet  (I.  2). 

“The  author  has  a  keen  eye  for  modern  varieties  of 
orotche  teers.’  * — A  thenceum. 

crotgh -et-y,  a.  [Eng.  crotchet;  -y.~\  Full  of 
crotchets  or  perverse  and  whimsical  fancies ;  whim¬ 
sical,  fanciful. 

“This  will  please  the  crotchety  radicals.” — Saturday 
Review. 

♦crote,  *croote,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crote;  Fr.  crotte= 
dirt,  mud.] 

1.  A  clod;  a  lump  of  turf  or  earth. 

2.  Refuse. 

3.  The  smallest  particle. 

*cro-tesc'que,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  crotesgue.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Grotesque. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  grotesque  painting  or  drawing. 
“Item  two  paintit  broddis  the  ane  of  the  muses  and 

the  uther  of  crotescque  or  conceptis.” — Inventories  (A. 
1561),  p.  130. 

cro’-ton  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  crofon.=the  Castor-oil 
plant;  Gr.  kroton={\)  a  dog-louse,  a  tick,  (2)  the 
Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  thought  remotely  to  resemble  ticks.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceee,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Crotonese.  The  flowers  are  monoecious, 
the  males  with  a  five-parted  valvular  calyx,  five 
petals,  five  glands  alternate  with  the  petals,  definite 
stamens  distinct  from  each  other ;  the  females  with 
a  five-parted  calyx,  no  petals,  styles  bifid  or  mul¬ 
tifid,  three  glands  round  the  ovary,  and  tricoccous 
fruit.  Some  are  trees,  others  bushes,  and  yet  others 
herbaceous  plants ;  the  leaves  and  inflorescence 
are  also  variable.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  Some  are  purgative.  A 
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decoction  of  Croton  perdicipes  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  cure  for  syphilis  and  as  a  diuretic.  The  purga¬ 
tive  root  of  C.  campestris,  and  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  C.  origanifolius,  are  diaphoretic  and  antispastic. 
The  wood  of  C.  Tiglium  is  sudorific,  and  used  against 
syphilis ;  the  seeds  are  purgative.  The  oil  of  C.  Tig¬ 
lium  ana  Parana,  two  East  Indian  trees,  is  so 
acrid  as  to  blister  the  skin.  They  are  used  as 
diuretics  and  purgatives.  Many  are  balsamic. 

C.  balsamifer  is  used  in  Martinique  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  called  Eau  de  Mantes.  Frankin¬ 
cense  is  extracted  from  C.  thurifer  and  C.  adipatus, 
which  grow  on  the  Amazon.  C.  humilis,  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  has  aromatic  qualities,  and  is  used 
in  medicating  baths.  C.  gratissimus  is  fragrant, 
and  is  used  as  a  perfume  by  the  Koras  in  South 
Africa.  The  balsam  of  C.  origanifolius  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  copaiva.  C.  cascarilla  is  aro¬ 
matic.  Yet  others  have  a  coloring  matter.  C.  Draco 
and  C.  sanguiferum  furnish  a  red  substance  like 
gum-lac.  Croton  cascarilla,  a  Jamaica  bush,  was 
thought  to  furnish  the  cascarilla  of  commerce, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  derived  from  C.  Eleuteria, 
a  Bahama  shrub ;  that  of  Mexico  comes  from  C. 
pseudo-China;  and  C.  nitens,  C.  cascarilloides, 
micans,  and  suberosus  might  also  be  made  to  yield 
cascarilla. 

B.  As  adj.:  Derived  from  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Croton.  [Croton-oil.] 

croton-oil,  s. 

Pliar.:  A  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
Croton  Tiglium.  The  oil  is  brownish-yellow,  slightly 
viscid,  and  has  an  acrid  nauseous  taste.  The  seeds 
are  smaller  and  duller  than  those  of  the  castor-oil 
plant.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  irritant  drastic 
purgative,  often  causing  nausea  and  vomiting.  In 
overdoses  it  is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is  useful  in 
emptying  the  intestines  quickly  in  cases  of  obsti¬ 
nate  constipation  or  of  accidental  poisoning.  The 
dose  is  from  1  to  5  drops  in  extreme  cases.  It  is 
used  externally  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Croton-oil  acids  : 

Chem. :  Croton  oil  when  saponified  with  soda 
yields  salts  of  acetic,  isobutyric,  and  valarianic 
acids,  which  are  volatile,  and  a  crystalline  acid 
called  tiglic,  or  methyl-crotonic  acid,  C5H8O2,  or 
CaHiCCHsFCO'OH,  which  is  the  chief  product.  It 
melts  at  64°,  and  boils  at  197°.  A  small  quantity  of 
higher  acids  of  the  acrylic  series  are  also  obtained. 

cro’-ton  (2),  s.  [From  the  Croton  river,  which 
furnishes  the  water  of  New  York  City.] 

croton-bug,  s.  A  long-winged  species  of  Cock¬ 
roach,  Blatta  germanica.  ( Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

H  A  Cockroach  and  a  proper  Bug  belong  to 
different  orders. 

cr5’-ton-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  crotontic) ,  and  suff. 
-afe.]  A  salt  of  crotonic  acid. 

cro-to’-ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  croton,  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiaceee.  The  ovule  is  soli¬ 
tary,  the  flowers,  which  usually  have  petals,  are  in 
clusters,  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  ( Bindley .) 

cro-ton’-ic,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  croton  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  - ic .]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  derived 
from  some  plant  of  the  genus  Croton. 

crotonic  acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  C4B.6O2.  The  three  modifications  are: 
Crotonic  acid,  CH-i’CH — CH’CO’OH  ;  Isocrotonic 
acid,  CH2— CH-CH2-CO-OH ;  and 

Methacrylic  acid,  j-  (C) — CO'OIL 

1.  Crotonic  acid:  A  solid  substance  crystallizing 
in  white  needles,  melting  at  72°,  and  boiling  at  182°. 
It  can  be  formed  synthetically  by  dropping  ethylic 
alpha  monobrom-butyrate  into  a  warm  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.  Both  crotonic  acid  and  isocro¬ 
tonic  acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorous 
pentachloride  on  ethyl-diacetic  acid.  Crotonic  acid, 
fused  with  potash,  yields  only  acetate  of  potassium. 
Crotonic  acid,  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid 
on  a  water-bath,  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  large  rhombic  crystals  of  iodo- 
butyric  acid  these,  when  boiled  with  potash,  are 
converted  into  oxybutyric  acid ;  on  converting  this 
acid  into  a  zinc  salt  and  gradually  adding  alcohol 
to  the  solution,  the  zinc  salt  of  alpha  oxybutyric 
acid  crystallizes  out  first,  and  the  last  mother 
liquids  yield  the  beta  oxybutyrate  of  zinc  as  an 
amorphous  varnish.  Crotonic  acid  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  croton  aldehydes,  formed  by  the  con¬ 
densation  of  acetic  aldehyde.  Also  by  distilling 
allyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash. 

2.  Isocrotonic  acid  :  A  liquid  formed  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  modification  of  chloro- 
crotonic  acid,  which  melts  at  59'5°.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boilingat  172°,  but  when  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  180°  it  is  converted  into  solid  crotonic  acid. 

3.  Methacrylic  acid:  Obtained  by  heating  to  100° 
citraconic  anhydride  saturated  at  0°  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  boiling  the  product  with  strong 
soda  solution.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  long 


colorless  prisms,  which  melt  at  16°,  and  boil  at 
160'5°.  When  fused  with  potash  it  yields  propionic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

crotonic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  Croton  aldehyde,  C4H6O,  or  CH3’CH= 
CHCO’H.  Obtained  by  heating  pure  aldehyde  in 
soda-water  bottles  with  a  very  little  zinc  chloride 
and  a  few  drops  of  water,  for  a  day  or  two,  at  100’. 
It  is  purified  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Crotonic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an 
extremely  pungent  odor,  and  boils  at  104°. _  It  re¬ 
duces  silver  oxide.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  oxid¬ 
izes  to  crotonic  acid.  Crotonic  aldehyde,  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  converted  into  chloro- 
butyric  aldehyde,  CaHgCl’CO'H,  which  crystallizes 
in  white  needles,  melting  at  97° ;  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
crotonic  chloral,  s. 

Chem.  db  Pharm. :  Croton  chloral,  a  substance 
which  has  been  found  to  be  butyric  chloral, 
C4II5CI5O,  or  CC15-CH2-CH2-C0-H  (Trichlorbutyl- 
aldehyde).  It  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into 
aldehyde,  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  heated 
to  100°  at  the  close  of  the  reaction.  The  liquid  was 
distilled ;  the  fraction  which  passed  over  between 
160°  and  180°  yielded,  by  fractional  distillation,  a 
colorless,  peculiar-smelling  oil,  boiling  at  164°.  It 
combines  with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
CC13-CH2-CH2-CH(0H)2-,  which  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  stated  by  Garrod  to  produce  a  deep 
sleep  accompanied  by  anmsthesia  of  the  head,  the 
fifth  nerve  being  completely  paralyzed,  while  the 
pulse  and  respiration  continue  unaffected,  and  the 
voluntary  muscles  retain  their  tone.  It  is  given  in 
cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  where  chloral 
hydrate  is  inadmissible  owing  to  disease  of  the 
heart. 

cr6-t6-nl'-trll,  s.  [Eng.  croto(n),  and  nitril.] 
Chem.:  C3HVCN.  Allyl  cyanide.  A  liquid  boiling 
at  117°,  obtained  by  heating  allyl  iodide  with  potas¬ 
sium  cyanide  to  110°  for  two  days. 

cro'-ton-ol,  s.  [Eng.  croton,  and  Lat.  ol{eum)  — 
oil.] 

Chem. :  C()Hi402.  A  yellow,  viscid  substance,  said 
to  occur  in  croton-oil. 
cro’-t6n-^l,  s.  [Eng.  croton;  -yl.~\ 

Chem.:  An  organic  nomad  radical  (04119)’. 
crotonyl  amines,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Organic  bases,  C4H9NH9,  &c.,  formed  to¬ 
gether  with  butylene  diamines  by  heating  isobutyl¬ 
ene  dibromide  to  100°  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  part 
of  the  dibromide  being  resolved  into  HBr  and 
crotonyl  bromide ;  the  latter  is  converted  by  the 
ammonia  into  crotonyl  amines, 
crotonyl  bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HgBr.  A  liquid  boiling  at  90°.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  isobutylene 
dibromide,  C4HsBr2. 

cro-ton’-yl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  crotonyl,  and  suff.  -ene.] 
Chem.:  C4H8  or  HC=C-CH2’CH3.  Ethylacetylene. 
A  hydrocarbon  which  occurs  among  the  products 
obtained  by  the  compression  of  coal-gas.  _  It  boils 
at  20°  to  25°,  and  forms  a  tetrabromide,  which  melts 
at  116°  and  crystallizes  in  shining  needles. 

cr6-toph’-g,-ga,  s.  [Gr.  kroton— a  dog-louse,  a 
tick,  and phagein=to  eat.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Crotophaginse  (q.  v.) .  The  bill  is  greatly 
compressed,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible 
keeled.  The  species  are  found  in  South  America. 
Crotophaaa  ani  is  the  Ani  or  Anno  of  the  Latin 
races  of  South  America,  the  Razor-billed  Blackbird 
of  Jamaica,  called  also  the  Savannah  Bird  and  the 
Great  Blackbird.  It  feeds  on  small  lizards,  insects, 
and  seeds.  It  lives  in  flocks,  and  when  one  individ¬ 
ual  is  slain  the  rest  gather  again  almost  at  the 
same  spot.  Several  females  are  said  to  use  the 
same  nest. 

cro-toph-ag’-In-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  cro- 
tophag(a)  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.  1 
Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidee  (Cuckoos). 
The  bill  is  compressed,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible  curved,  the  wings  usually  short  and  rounded, 
and  the  two  outer  toes  longer  than  the  rest.  [Cro- 
tophaga.] 

*crott,  s.  [Fr.  crotte. ]  Excrement,  ordure. 

“  .  .  .  the  dirt  and  crott  of  Paris  may  be  smelt  ten 

miles  off,  .  .  .” — Howel:  Londonopolis  (1657),  page  39L 
{Hares.) 

crot  -tie,  crot'-al,  s.  [Gael,  crotal .] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  lichen. 

2.  Spec. :  Parmelia  omphaloides. 

IF  (1)  Black  crottles :  Parmelia  saxatilis.  ( Chiefly 
Scotch.) 

(2)  Light  crottles :  Lecanora  pallescens.  ( Chiefly 
Scotch.) 

(3)  Stone  crottles:  Parmelia  saxatilis.  {North  of 
Ireland.)  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


crottly 

*crot'-tl^,  *erott-lie,  a. 

Covered  with  lichen. 
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crow-blackbird 


[Eng.  crott(le) ;  - ly .] 


“As  o’er  the  crottlie  crags  they  climb’d.” 

Train:  Mountain  Muse,  p.  65. 

*CTbt’-f,  v.  i.  [Fr.  crotter.]  To  dung,  as  a  hare 
{Ash.) 

crouglL  (1),  *crowche  (1),  v.  t.  &i.  [A  variant 
or  derivative  of  Mid.  Eng.  croken= to  bend ;  crok=a 
crook.]  [Crook.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit,:  To  stoop  or  bend  low ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground. 

“While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 

Her  station  claimed  with  jealous  pride.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  23. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

“ .  .  .  the  Jacobite  party,  .  .  .  had  crouch'd  down 
in  silent  terror,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng^  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  cringe,  to  fawn,  to  stoop  servilely. 

“  .  «  .  servility,  with  supple  knees, 

Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  127,  128. 

tB.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  lowly ;  to  bend 
down. 

“She  ...  crouched  her  head  upon  her  breast.” — 
Coleridge. 

*  crouch-back,  a.  Crook-backed. 

“With  Edward  went  his  brother  Edmund,  earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  surnamed  crouch-back  .  .  .” — Fuller:  Holy  War, 

p.  215. 

*cr6u9h  (2),  *crowche  (2),  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng. 
-crouche=a  cross.]  To  sign  with  the  cross. 

“I  crowche  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightes.” 

Chaucer:  Miller’s  Tale,  3,479. 

•crou9he,  *cruche,  s.  [O.  S.  kriici;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chrttci,  chrhzi ;  Lat.  crucem,  accus.  of  crux— a 
’cross.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  cross. 

“Toe  Calvarye  his  crouche  ha  beer.” — Shoreham,  p.  85. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

“The  halyede  thinges,  the  crouchen,  the  calices.” — ■ 
^yenbite,-p.  40. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  cross. 

“On  the  foreheved  the  crouche  a  set.” — Shoreham,  p.  15. 

4.  A  mark  or  figure  of  a  cross. 

“Many  a  crouche  on  his  cloke.” 

P.  Plowman,  2,547. 

II.  Fig. ;  Coin,  money. 

“  Loke  wheder  in  this  purse  whether  ther  be  eny  cros  or 
-trouclie.” — Occleve,  in  HalliwelL,  .p.  282. 

•crouched,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  crouch= a  cross  ;  -ed.] 
Marked  with  a  cross. 

•crouched- friars,  s.pl.  [Ckutched-friaes.] 

crou9h'-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crouch  (1),  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
▼erb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  bending  low  to  the 
ground;  cringing,  fawning, 

•crouch-mas,  *crowch-mas,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
crouche— a  cross,  andmos=mass.]  St.  Helen’s  Day, 
May  3d,  being  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
■Cross. 

“  From  bull  cow  fast 
Till  Crowchmas  be  past.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  1.  36. 

crou9h’-^,  crouch'-le,  adj.  [Eng.  crouch  (1), 
-V. ;  -y.)  Crook-backed. 

“Or  Crouchie  Merran  Humphie.” 

,  Bums:  Halloween. 

croup  (1),  *croupe,  s.  [Fr.  croupe= the  croup.] 

1.  The  rump  or  buttocks,  especially  of  a  horse. 

“  This  carter  thakketh  his  horse  upon  the  croupe.” 

Chaucer:  Fryaf’s  Tale,  7,14L 

2.  The  place  behind  the  saddle. 

“  Each  warlike  feat  to  show; 

To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain.” 

Scott:  Narmion,  V.  2. 

croup  (2),  *croop,  s.  [A.  S.  hrdpan-to  cry  out; 
Icel.  hrdpa;  Goth,  hropjan;  Dut.  roe  fen;  Ger. 
■rufen.)  . 

Med. :  Membranous  laryngitis.  An  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  specially  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane, 
distinct  from  other  diseases  apparently  but  not 
really  identical,  especially  so  from  diphtheria 


therefore  diphtheria  is  non-contagious.”  This  is  upon  young  corn  shoots,  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  It 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  identity  theory  from  does  not,  however,  disdain  other  food.  It  is  very 
one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Group  is  peculiarly  a  destructive  to  crops,  and  in  many  instances  has 
disease  of  infancy,  generally  arising  from  damp,  become  so  troublesome  that  the  state  governments 
It  has  a  brassy  or  ringing  sound,  like  the  crow  of  a  have  offered  bounties  for  its  destruction.  The 
oock  or  the  sound  of  a  piston  forced  up  a  dry  pump,  bird  does  not  fly  gracefully,  its  flight  being  maTked 
which  is  very  unmistakable.  When  fatal  it  is  by  incessant  flapping  of  the  wings,  but  it  can 
early  in  the  disease,  usually  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  sustain  the  fatigue  of  traveling  long  distances,  and 
day,  and  produces  death  by  mechanical  strangula-  is  said  to  fly  in  an  undeviating  line  toward  its  des- 
tion  and  exhaustion  of  the  sufferer,  while  a  fatal  tination. 

issue  in  diphtheria  is  usually  more  protracted  and  (6)  In  England:  The  rook,  Corvus  frugilegus. 
results  from  a  vitiation  of  the  entire  constitutional  Called  also  the  Common  Crow.  [Rook.] 


hoarse  voice ;  a  term 


forces — real  sepsis. 

croup  (3],  s.  [A.  S.  cropp,  crop.]  A  berry. 

croup  (l),*crope,  *crowpe,  *crupe,  v.L  [Croup 

1.  To  croak,  to  cry  with 
applied  to  crows. 

“  The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  eras  (crows), 
crope.” — Cotnpl.  Scot.,  p.  60. 

2.  To  speak  hoarsely,  as  one  does  under  the  effects 
of  a  cold. 

•erdup  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  croupe= the  rump,  back. 
Comp,  our  use  of  the  verb  to  back.]  To  back  up,  to 
help. 

“  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand,  in  which,  if  you’ll  croup 
me,  that  is,  help  me  to  play  it,  you  shall  go  five  hundred 
to  nothing.” — Cibber:  Provoked  Husband,  p.  20. 

erfiup-ade’,  s.  [Fr.  croupe=the  croup.] 

1.  Manage:  Higher  leaps  than  those  of  curvets, 
that  keep  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  in 
an  equal  height,  so  that  he  trusses  his  legs  under 
his  belly  without  yerking. 

2.  Cookery  :  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a  loin  of 
mutton.  (Ash.)  [Croutade.] 

cr6up’-ie,  s.  [Croup  (1)4  v.]*  A  name  given  to  the 
raven  in  Scotland. 

croup'-ier,  *croup-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  croupe = 
the  back;  as  of  one  who  stands  at  your  back  to 
assist  ana  support  you.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  vice-chairman  at  a  dinner. 
He  sits  at  thelower  end  of  the  table. 

“Jeffrey  presided  at  the  Fox  dinner  on  the  24th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1825;  Moncrieff  was  croupier.” — Lord  Cockburn: 
Memorials  of  his  Time,  ch.  vii.,  p.  425. 

2.  Gaming:  One  who  superintends  and  collects 
the  money  at  a  gaming-table. 

croup '-in  g,  •crowp-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Croup 
(1), t-] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  hoarse  noise  or  sound,  as  of  ravens, 
cranes,  &c. 

croup'-y,  a.  [Eng.  croup;  -y.] 

1.  Croupal  (q.  v.). 

2.  Showing  symptoms  of  croup. 

crouse,  a.  &  adv.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Brisk,  lively,  bold. 

“  Ane  s.pak  wi  wOurdis  wonder  cro us.” 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  j. 

B.  As  adv.:  Briskly,  boldly. 

crouse  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crouse;  -ly.)  Briskly, 
courageous-like,  freely,  boldly. 

•crout,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  imitative  word.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  coo  out,  to  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

“  The  dou  croutit  hyr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik  sorrou.  ” 
— Compl.  Scot.,  p.  60. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  croaking,  murmuring,  or 
rumbling  noise. 

“And  O,  as  he  rattled  and  roar’d, 

And  graen’d  and  mutter’d,  and  crouted.” 

Jamieson:  Popular  Ball.,  i.  298. 

crout,  krfmt,  s.  [Ger.  kraut.]  The  same  as 
Sour-krout  (q.  v.). 

*cr6ut-ad  e,  s.  [Fr.  croUter=  to  incrust.] 

Cookery :  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a  loin  of 
mutton.  (Philips.)  [Croupade,  2.] 

crow,  •craw,  *crawe,  *crowe,  s.  [A.  S.  erdwe— 
a  crow,  crdwan= to  crow;  Icel.  krdke,  krdka;  O.  H. 
Ger.  craia;  M.  H.  Ger.  krde ,  kra ;  Ger.  kr&he.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 

And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

2.  The  cry  of  a  cock. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Singular: 

(a)  In  this  Country:  A  large  black  bird  of  the 


(c)  Csn. :  Any  one  of  various  other  birds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Corvid®  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Plural: 

(a)  Gen.:  The  family  Corvid®  (q.  v.). 

(b)  Spec.:  The  sub-family  Corvinsa,  or  even  the 
genus  Corvus. 

2.  Mech. :  An  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever ;  it  liau 
usually  a  bent  end,  which  was  frequently  forked, 
and  may  have  been  named  from  its  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  beak. 

“  Go,  get  thee  gone  ;  fetch  me  an  iron  crow.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

3.  Naut .:  Formerly,  the  beak  or  rostrum  on  the 
stem  of  a  war-galley.  Also  a  device  formerly  used, 
consisting  of  a  pivoted  lever  and  chain,  with  hooks 
for  engaging  an  enemy’s  vessel  or  picking  off  her 
men.  A  corvus. 

4.  Ancvt.:  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of  a  beast. 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  Special  phrases : 

(1)  As  the  crow  flies:  In  a  direct  line. 

(2)  To  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  any  one :  To 
have  some  fault  to  find  with  or  an  explanation  to 
demand  from  one. 

(3)  To  pluck  or  pull  a  crow:  To  be  contentious 
about  that  which  is  of  no  value. 

“  If  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluck  a  crow  about  it.”— 
Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

(4)  To  eat  crow :  To  retract  a  hasty  assertion,  or 
to  apologize  for  an  ill-considered  action,  in  a 
sheepish  and  undignified  maimer. 

2.  Compounds: 

(1)  Alpine  Crow:  Pyrrhocorax  Alpinus. 

(2)  Black  Crow:  [4.J 

(3)  Bunting  Crow :  [13.] 

(4)  Carrion  Crow:  Corvus  corone.  It  is  a  crow, 
black  with  purple  reflection  above,  green  beneath, 
the  plumage  with  glossy  luster.  It  is  a  solitary  bird, 
feeding  chiefly  on  carrion,  but  also  eating  shell-fish, 
small  quadrupeds,  nay,  even  young  lambs.  It  also 
can  subsist  on  grass.  It  is  a  European  bird,  being 
the  common  species  in  England.  The  eggs  are  4  to 
5,  bluish-green,  speckled  and  spotted  with  ash-color 
and  clove-brown.  The  Carrion  Crow  is  called  also 
the  Flesh  Crow,  the  Black  Crow,  the  Corhy  Crow, 
the  Gor  Crow,  the  Hoody  Crow,  or  Hoody,  and  the 
Bran. 

(5)  Common  Crow:  The  rook,  Corvus  frugilegus. 

(6)  Corby  Crow:  [4.] 

(7)  DunCroiv  :  [13.] 

(8)  Fruit  Crows:  The  sub-family  Gymnoderinse 
(q.  v.).  [Fruit-crows.] 

(9)  Gor  Crow :  [4.] 

(10)  Gray-backed  Crow:  [13.] 

(11)  Gray  Crow:  [13.] 

(12)  Heedy  Crcno :  [13.] 

(18)  Hooded  Crorc :  Corvus  cornix.  A  crow  with 
the  head,  fore-neck,  wings,  and  tail  black,  the  other 
parts  ash-gray.  It  is  found  on  European  sea-coasts. 
It  frequents  estuaries,  feeding  on  fishes  and  mol- 
lusks,  but  attacking  also  small  quadrupeds,  aud 
even  lambs.  It  is  ■called  also  the  Gray  or  Gray- 
backed  Crow,  the  Dun  Crow,  the  Bunting  Crow,  the 
Heedy  Crow,  and  the  Royston  Crow. 

(14)  Indian  Crow :  Corvus  splendens. 

(15)  King  Crow :  A  chatterer — Dicrurus  macrocer- 
cus.  [Dicrurus,  King  Crow.] 

(16)  Laughing  Or ow :  Garrulax  leucolophus,  one 
of  the  Timalin®. 

(17)  Piping  Crows:  The  Streperin®,  a  sub-family 
of  Corvid®. 

(18)  Red-legged  Crow :  The  Cornish  Chough — Fru- 
giles  graculns. 

(19)  Royston  Crow:  [13.] 

(20)  Tree  Crows:  TheGolleatinee,  a  sub-family  o 
Corvid®. 

crow-bar,  s.  [Crow,  s.,  II.  2.] 

“  .  .  .  masons,  with  wedge  and  crowbar ,  begin  demo 
lition.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  iii.  v.  8. 

CTOW-bells,  s.  [The  form  is  pi.,  the  meaning 

sing.]  Scilla  nutans. 

Yellow  Crow-bells:  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus. 
(Lyte.) 

crow-blackbird,  s.  A  name  given  in  America 
to  Quiscalus  versicolor ,  a  bird  of  the  family  Sturnid® 


(a  v  )  (Niemeyer,  Aitken,  & c.),  although  the  diag-  family  Corvidae,  its  generic  name  being  C.  Ameri-  (Starlings),  and  the  sub-family  Quiscalin®  (Boat- 
nosis  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  two  affections  cana.  Itisofaglossyblackplumage,strongofwing,  bills).  It  comes  from  South  to  North  in  this  country 
are  frequently  combined ;  distinct  also  from  acute  about  10 or  12  inches  in  length,  and  is  well  known  in  spring,  returning  again  to  the  South  in  autumn, 
laryngitis,  asthma,  nervous  croup,  and  others.  It  is  all  over  this  country  by  reason  of  its  gathering  in  and  making  great  depredation  on  the  crops  of 
not  contagious.  Daviot  says,  “Croup  is  non-con-  large  flocks  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  grain.  It  is  black,  but  with  blue,  violet,  and  cop- 
itagious,  and  diphtheria  and  croup  are  the  same;  familiarity  of  its  harsh  cry.  It  feeds  principally  pery  reflections.  _ _ _ 

bdil,  b<5y;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhnn.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d?L 
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crowfoot 


crow-fig 

crow-fig,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  It  is  thought  that  he  has  been  poisoned  with  crow-fig, 
the  berry  of  the  nux  vomica.” — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

crow-flower,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Crowfoot  (q.  v.). 

“  There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  Caltha  palustris. 

3.  Lychnis  flos-cuculi. 

4.  Geranium  sylvaticum. 
crow-foot,  s.  [Crowfoot.] 
crow-  garlic,  s.  Allium  vineale. 

♦crow-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  boy  employed  to  scare  away  crows. 

2.  A  scarecrow. 

“  Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper." 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

crow-leek,  s.  Scilla  nutans. 
crow-mill,  s.  A  machine  for  taking  crows. 
( Ogilvie .) 

fcrow-net,  s.  A  net  for  catching  wild  fowl. 
{Ogilvie.) 

crow-quill,  s. 

1.  The  quill  from  a  crow’s  wing. 


2.  A  very  fine  pen  used  in  lithography. 


crow-silk,  s.  [Crowsilk.] 
crow-stone,  s. 

1.  Build.:  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end  of  a 
house. 

2.  Geol.:  A  local  term  for  sandstone  in  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire,  England. 

crow-toe,  s. 

1.  {Sing.) :  Probably  the  same  as  crow-foot. 

“  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  142, 143. 

2.  {PI.):  {a)  Lotus  corniculatus,  {b)  Scilla  nutans. 
{Britten  <&  Holland.) 

crow’s-bill,  s. 

Surg.:  A  bullet  forceps. 

crow’s-feet,  *crowis-feete,  s.  pi.  The  wrinkles 
under  the  eyes  which  become  manifest  in  old  age. 

“  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proude, 

Till  crowis-feete  growin  under  your  eie.” 

Chaucer:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  ii.  404. 

crow’s-foot,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Echinochloa  crus-corvi.  Daucus  Carota, 
Wild  Carrot.  {Britten  cfi  Holland.)  Halliwell  and 
Wright  had  supposed  it  to  be  “wild  parsley.” 

2.  Well-boring :  A  bent  hook  adapted  to  engage 
the  shoulder  or  collar  on  a  drill-rod  or  well-tube 
while  lowering  it  into  a  well  or  drilled  shaft,  or  to 
hold  the  same  while  a  section  above  it  is  being 
attached  or  detached.  In  well-boring  the  auger  or 
drill-rod  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  staging,  but 
the  crow’s-foot  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
hole,  and  is  thus  the  means  of  holding  the  sections 
of  rod  or  tubing  which  are  suspended  therefrom. 

3.  Fort. :  A  ball  armed  with  spikes,  so  arranged 
that  one  is  always  presented  upwardly ;  such  are 
strewn  on  the  ground  for  defense  against  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cavalry.  A  caltrop  {q.  v.)  {Knight.) 

crow’s-nest,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tub  or  box  at  the  top-gallant  mast-head, 
for  the  lookout-man  who  watches  for  whales. 

crow,  *eraw,  *crowe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  crdwan 
(pa.  t.  creow) ;  Dut.  kraaijen;  Ger,  krdhen;  M.  H. 
Ger.  crawan,  krdjan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chr&jan,  crahan, 
Cretan .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes  in 
joy  or  defiance. 

“  .  .  .  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that 
thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me.” — Luke 
xxii.  34. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  swagger,  to  vapor. 

“  Selby  is  crowing,  and  though  always  defeated  by  his 
wife,  is  crowing  on.” — Biohardson. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or  pleasure  ; 
to  chuckle. 

“  The  sweetest  little  maid, 

That  ever  crowed  for  kisses.” — Tennyson. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  proclaim,  to  announce  by  crowing. 

“  There  is  no  cock  to  crowe  day.” — Gower,  ii.  102. 

crow'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  and  berry.  So 
named  because  crows  greedily-  devour  the  berries 
of  the  plant. J 


1.  Sing. :  Empetrum  nigrum ,  a  small  procumbent, 
greatly-branched  plant,  with  recurved  leaves,  small 
purplish  axillary  flowers  and  black  berries,  abun¬ 
dant  in  Scotland  on  mountainous  heaths.  Its 
berries  are  subacid  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
They  are  eaten,  however,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  are, regarded  as  scorbutic  and  diuretic.  A  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  is  made  from  them  by  the  Green¬ 
landers. 

2.  PI.  (Crowberries) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  botanical  order  Empetracese  (q.  v.) . 

“  .  .  .  few  blackberries  or  crowberries,  and  only  here 
and  there,  unless  in  very  favorable  localities,  a  cranberry 
or  an  arbutus.” — W.  Macgillivray :  Nat.  Hist.,  Dee  Side  and 
Braemar. 

IT  Broom  crowberry :  An  American  name  for  Co- 
rema.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

crowd  (1),  *crowde  (1),  *crowth,  *crwth, 
♦crouthe,  s.  [W  el.  crwth,  crwdd ;  Gael  .emit;  Ir. 
crot ;  Low  Lat.  chrottaf] 

Music : 

1.  An  ancient  instrument,  like  a  violin,  with  six 
strings,  four  of  which  were  played  on  by  a  bow,  and 
•the  other  two  played 
or  plucked  by  the 
thumb,  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  neck 
had  a  hole,  through 
which  the  player 
thrust  his  hand,  so 
that  he  could  only 
command  the  notes 
lying  under  his  fingers. 

“  Crowde,  instrument 
of  musyke.  Chorus.” — 

Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  A  tune  played 
upon  the  instrument 
described  in  1. 

“He  herde  a  sym- 
phonye  and  a  crowde.” — 

Wycliffe;  Luke  xv.  25. 

crowd  (2),  *crowde 

(2),  s.  [A.  S.  croda,  gecrod=a.  crowd.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  wheelbarrow.  , 

“  Crowde,  barowyr.  Cenivectorium .” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  crowded  together ;  a 
throng;  a  multitude  closely  and  confusedly  col¬ 
lected  together. 

“ .  .  .  a  crowd  of  people  would  have  been  very 
troublesome  in  the  heat  of  the  day  .  .  ."—Grew.  Cosmo 

Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  collection  or  number  of  things  closely  pressed, 
or  lying  close  together. 

“  .  .  .  that  tumult  he  had  observed  in  the  Icarian 

sea,  dashing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd  of  islands.” — 
Pope. 

II.  Fig. :  The  mass,  the  mob,  the  populace,  the 
lower  orders. 

“He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine, 

But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine.” 

Dry  den:  Fables. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  crowd  and  multi¬ 
tude,  see  Multitude. 

crowd  (1),  *crode,  *croude,  *crowdyn,  crude, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  creddan— to  crowd,  to  press,  to 
push.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  kruijen=to  push  or  drive 
along.  {Skeat.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  To  drive,  to  impel,  to  push. 

“  He  crud  his  wain  into  the  fen.” 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  1,883. 

2.  To  press  or  drive  closely  together ;  to  mass 
together ;  to  collect  into  a  mass. 

“  .  .  .  into  those  buildings  men  accused  of  no  crime 

but  their  religion  were  crowded  in  such  numbers  that 
they  could  hardly  breathe.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

3.  To  fill  by  pressing  or  collecting  together ;  to  fill 
to  overflowing. 

“  .  .  .  and  the  Dee  was  crowded  with  men  of  war  and 
transports.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  collect  in  crowds  round ;  to  throng  or  press 
upon. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  incommode  or  encumber  by  excess  of 
numbers. 

“How  short  is  life!  Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil, 

And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile  ?” 

Granville. 

2.  To  compress. 

“ .  .  .  the  vast  business  of  eternity  is  crouded  into 
this  poor  compass.” — South,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  15. 

3.  To  collect  together  in  excess. 

“  It  would  not  have  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  have 
crowded  together  so  many  allusions  to  time  and  place, 

.  .  .” — Jortin:  On  the  Christian  Beligion,  Dis.  6. 


(1)  To  crowd  out :  To  press  out ;  specifically,  not 
to  insert  in  a  newspaper  on  account  of  pressure  of 
more  important  matter. 

(2)  To  crowd  sail: 

Naut. :  To  carry  an  extraordinary  force  or  press 
of  sail,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  way  of  a  ship. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  press  or  throng ;  to  swarm ;  to  collect  in 
crowds. 

“  The  gownsmen  crowded  to  give  in  their  names.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
f2.  To  press  or  force  one’s  way. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  press,  to  throng,  to  appear  or  occur  in  great 
numbers. 

“As  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall  find  instances  of 
folly  croud  in  upon  us.” — Bp.  Taylor:  On  Repentance,  ch. 
x.,  §  7. 

*2.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon  her  eggs. 

“  Accouveter.  To  brood,  sit  close,  or  crowding,  as  a 
henne  over  her  egges,  or  chickens.” — Cotgrave. 

♦crowd  (2),  *croud,  *crowde  (2),  V.  i.  [Probably 
the  same  as  Grout,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  coo  as  a  dove. 

“  The  kowschot  croudis  and  pykkis  on  the  ryse.” 

Doug.:  Virgil,  403,  22. 

2.  To  croak,  as  frogs. 

II.  Fig. :  To  groan,  to  complain. 

“  They  are  a  groning  generation,  turtles  crouding  with 
sighes  and  grones  which  their  tongues  cannot  express.” — 
Z.  Boyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  299. 

♦crowd  (3),  v.  i.  [Crowd  (1),  s.]  To  play  upon  a 
crowd  or  fiddle. 

“  Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  on;  let  no  man  lay  a  block 
in  your  way.  Crowd  on,  I  say.” — Massinger :  Old  Law,  v.  1, 
crowd  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crowd  (1),  p.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  parts  of  any  organ 
or  organs  are  pressed  closely  round  about  each 
other. 

crowd'-er,  s.  [Eng.  crowd  (l),s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
plays  upon  a  crowd  or  fiddle ;  a  fiddler. 

“.  .  .  commonly  called  crowders  because  they  crowd 
into  the  company  of  gentlemen.” — Fuller :  Worthies,  ch.  x. 

crow-die,  crow'-djf,  s.  [Probably  the  same 
word  as  Groat  (q.  v.).J  Meal  and  water  in  a  cold 
state  stirred  together,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  gruel; 
porridge. 

“  There  will  be  drammock  and  crowdie.” 

Ritson:  Scotch  Poems,  i.  211. 

crowdie-time,  s.  Breakfast  time. 

“Then  I  gald  hame  at  crowdie-time.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

crowd  ing,  *crowd -jfnge,  pr.  par.  a.  & 
[Crowd  (1),  c.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantival 

*1.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  barrow. 

“  Crowdynge,  carynge  wythe  a  barowe.  Cenivectura.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  pressing  or  thronging  closely  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  gathering  or  collecting  into  a  crowd. 

‘‘Crowdynge  or  schowynge.  Pressura,  pulsio.” — Prompts 
Parv. 

♦crowd -wain,  *croudewain,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 

crowde— a.  barrow,  and  wain— a  wagon.]  A  cart, 
a  wagon. 

“Thai  bought  hem  a  gode  croudewain." 

Amis  dt  Amiloun,  1,858. 
crow-fpot,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  and /oof.] 

I.  Of  the  form  Crow-foot : 

1.  Naut. :  A  contrivance  for  suspending  the  ridge 
of  an  awning.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  cords 
depending  from  a  long  block  called  an  euphroe  or 
uphroe. 

2.  Fort. :  A  crow’s  foot  or  caltrop.  [Caltrop.] 

II.  Of  the  form  Crowfoot ; 

1.  Spec.:  (1)  Ranunculus  acris,  (2)  R.  bulbosus, 
and  (3)  R.  repens. 

“  And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill.”' 

Tennyson:  May  Queen. 

2.  PI.  {Crowfoots)  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
he  botanical  order  Ranunculaceae  (q.  v.). 

IF.  (1)  Rape  Crowfoot :  [So  named  because  the  root 
is  like  that  of  the  rape.]  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

(2)  Spear  Crowfoot:  Ranunculus  Lingua  and  R. 
Flammula. 

(3)  Urchin  Crowfoot:  [Named  because  its  carpels 
are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  “Urchin,”  i.  e.,  the 
hedgehog.]  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

(4)  Wood  Crowfoot :  (1)  A  book-name  for  Ranun¬ 
culus  auricomus ,  (2)  Anemone  nemorosa. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


crowfoot-cranesbill 
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crown-rape 


crowfoot-cranesbill,  s.  [So  named  because  the 
form  ot  the  leaves  resembles  that  of  some  crowfoots 
(Ranunculi) .  ]  Geranium  pratense . 

crow  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  uttering  a  crow  like  a  cock. 

2.  Fig. :  A  boasting,  vaunting,  or  bragging. 

*crow'-ish,  *crow-^she,  a.  [Eng.  crow;  -ish.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  t,o  a  crow  ;  like  a  crow. 

“  Crowyshe,  or  ot  a  crowe.  Coracinus,  coruinus.”  — 
Huloet. 

*crowl,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf.  groivll] 
To  rumble  or  grumble,  as  the  stomach. 

.  *crowl  -i,ng,  s.  [Eng  crowl ;  -ing.]  Grumbling 
in  the  stomach. 

“The  cron-ling  in  the  bellye,  bothorigmon.” — Withal: 
Dictionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  297  (Nares. ) 

crown,  *coron,  *corone,  *coroune,  *corune, 
corown,  *croune,  *crowne,  *crune,  s.  &  a.  [O. 

Fr.  corone;  Fr.  couronne ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  corona,  from 
Lat.  corona ;  Gr.  korone=the  curved  end  of  a  bow; 
koronis,  koronos= curved.  Cogn.  with  Gael,  cruinn 
=round,  circudar;  Wei.  crwn  (Skeat.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  wreath  or  garland  for  the  head,  given  as  the 
reward  of  victory  or  of  some  noble  deed.  Among 
the  Romans  they  were  of  several  kinds  :  Castrensis, 
or  vallaris,  given  to  the  individual  who  first  scaled 
the  rampart  in 
assaulting  the 
camp  of  an 
enemy;  mu- 
ralis,  to  him 
who  first 
mounted  the 
breach  in 
storming  a 
town ;  navalis, 
to  him  who 
first  boarded 
an  enemy’s 
ship ;  obsidion- 
alis,  given  by 
soldiers  who 
had  been  be¬ 
leaguered  to 
the  command¬ 
er  by  whom 
they  had  been 
relieved*  and  civica  (the  most  honorable  of  all), 
bestowed  on  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citi¬ 
zen.  [Corona.] 

(2)  The  ornament  of  the  head,  worn  as  a  badge  of 
sovereignty  by  emperors,  kings,  and  princes.  Those 
worn  by  the  nobility  are  called  coronets  (q.  v.). 
That  worn  by  the  Pope  is  more  commonly  called  a 
tiara  (q.  v.). 

T[  The  monarchical  practice  of  wearing  crowns  on 
state  occasions  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  did  so  (2  Sam.i.  10).  So  did 
the  king  of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  B.  C.  616,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  sovereign  who  wore  one.  Constantine,  who 
began  to  reign  in  A.  D.  306,  wore  a  crown.  From 
him,  it  is  said,  the  several  European  kings,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  borrowed  the 
practice.  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  began  to  reign 
in  A.  D.  786,  is  represented  on  his  coins  as  crowned. 

“In  Queen  Victoria’s  crown  there  are  1,363  brilliant 
diamonds,  1,273  rose  diamonds,  and  147  table  diamonds, 
besides  one  large  ruby,  17  sapphires,  four  small  rubies, 
and  227  pearls.” — Weekly  Review. 

*(3)  A  royal  fillet  or  band  for  the  brow  (dia¬ 
dem  a.) 

*(4)  A  crowned  personage  ;  a  king,  a  prince. 

“  .  .  .  ,  In  his  livery 
Walk’d  crowns  and  crownets.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v  2. 

(5)  The  sum  of  five  shillings. 

“  But  he  that  can  eat  beef,  and  feed  on  bread  which  is 
so  brown, 

May  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  crown.” 

Suckling. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Regal  power  or  authority ;  royalty. 

“  The  succession  of  a  crown  in  several  countries  places 
it  on  different  heads.” — Locke. 

(2)  The  sovereign,  as  the  wearer  of  the  crown. 

“The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  changed  the 

whole  aspect  of  affairs.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(3)  The  sovereign,  as  the  representative  or  head 
of  the  government. 

“That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  .  .  .’’—Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


(4)  Reward,  mark  of  distinction. 

“Be  theirs,  be  theirs  unfading  honor’s  crown, 
The  living  amaranths  of  bright  renown!  ” 

Hemans:  England  and  Spain. 


(5)  Glory, 
or  glory. 


ornament ;  source  or  ground  of  honor 


“  .  .  .  my  brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for, 
my  joy  and  crown,  .  .  ” — Philip,  iv.  1. 

(6)  The  top  of  anything ;  the  highest  part,  as  of — 

(a)  A  mountain,  hill,  ridge,  &c. 

“Huge  trunks  of  trees,  fell’d  from  the  steepy  crown 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down.” 

Dry  den:  JEneid. 

(b)  The  top  of  a  hat. 

.  .  as  big  as  the  crown  ot  a  man’s  hat,  .  .  .” — 
Sharp :  Surgery. 

(c)  The  head. 

“  Behold!  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 

Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns .” 

Pope:  Mor.  Ess.,  i.  103. 

(7)  The  head,  used  for  the  mind. 


“  In  more  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down: 

This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown.” 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

(8)  The  completion  or  accomplishment;  the  high¬ 
est  or  most  perfect  state  ;  the  acme,  the  consumma¬ 
tion. 


“  But  oh,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 

Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown!” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  903,  904. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  That  portion  of  a  tooth  which  appears 
beyond  the  gum. 

“  The  teeth  of  reptiles,  with  few  exceptions,  present  a 
simple  conical  form,  with  the  crown  more  or  less  curved, 
and  the  apex  more  or  less  acute.”—  Owen:  Anatomy  of  Ver¬ 
tebrates. 


2.  Architecture: 

1)  The  vertex  of  an  arch. 

,2)  The  corona  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice. 

3)  The  dome  of  a  furnace. 

Bell-founding :  The  hub  or  canon  of  a  bell. 
[Canon.] 

4.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Corona  (q.  v.). 

5.  Eccles. :  The  clerical  tonsure  ;  a  little  circular 
patch  shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

6.  Geom. :  The  area  inclosed  between  two  concen¬ 
tric  circles. 

7.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  A.  I.  (2). 

(2)  A  representation  of  a  crown  in  the  mantling  of 
an  armorial  bearing,  to  denote  the  dignity  of  the 
bearer. 

8.  Jewelry:  The  part  of  a  cut  gem  above  the 
girdle ;  the  upper  work  of  a  rose  diamond. 

9.  Mech. :  The  steel  face  of  an  anvil. 

10.  Numismatology : 

(1)  An  English  silver  coin,  of  the  face  value  of 
five  shillings  ($1.20).  Gold  crowns  were  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  the  crown  on  the  reverse.  Silver  crowns 
were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  crown 
had  the  king  crowned  on  horseback,  1551. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  French  6cu,  and  other 
foreign  coins,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  English 
crown. 

11.  Naut. :  The  part  of  an  anchor  where  the  arms 
join  the  shank. 

12.  Paper-making :  A  size  of  paper,  15x20  inches, 
so  called  from  the  water-mark.  [Crown-paper. J 

13.  Astron.:  [CORONA.] 

14.  Fort. :  An  outwork  having  a  large  gorge  and 
two  long  sides  terminating  toward  the  field  in  two 
demi-bastions,  intended  to  inclose  a  rising  ground, 
or  even  an  intrenchment  [Crown-work.] 

If  (1)  Crown  of  India;  Imperial  order  of  the 
Crown  of  India : 

Her. :  An  order  instituted  on  December  31,  1877, 
the  last  day  of  the  year  on  the  first  day  of  which 
Queen  Victoria  had  legally  assumed  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  It  consists  of  princesses  of  the 
royal  family  and  distinguished  ladies  of  rank,  all 
the  latter  connected  with  India. 

(2)  Crown  of  the  sun:  Gold  coin  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  with  the  mint  mark  of  a  sun.  It  was  struck 
in  1475.  Proclamations  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Queen  Mary  fixed  its  value,  which  ranged  from 
4s.  4d.  to  7s.  ($1.00  to  $1.75.) 

“  Let  Mm  be  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  grace, 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  coming  over, 
Twenty-five  thousand  crowns  of  the  sun.” 

Hey  wood:  Edward  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4.  (Nares.) 


(3)  Iron  crown : 

Her.  <&  Hist. :  A  crown  having  in  it,  besides  gold 
and  jewels,  a  thin  circle  of  iron,  said  to  have  been 
made  with  a  nail  of  Christ’s  cross.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Lombard  kings  in  A.  D. 
591.  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  with  it  at  Milan  on 
May  26,  1805,  and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  [If  (4).] 


(4)  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown : 

Her.  &  Hist. :  An  order  instituted  by  Napoleon  L 
in  1805,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  been  crowned  with  the  iron  crown.  It  lapsed 
in  1814,  but  was  renewed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
in  1816. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 


Crown  and  Bridge  Work  :  Crowning,  in  den¬ 
tistry,  is  the  attaching  of  an  artificial  crown  to  the 
natural  root  of  a  tooth  whose  crown  has  been  lost 
through  decay  or  accident.  A  gold  or  platinum 
dowel  is  inserted  into  a  porcelain  crown,  a  gold  or 
platinum  ferrule  being  placed  around  the  exposed 
part  of  the  root  to  prevent  its  splitting  on  the  forci¬ 
ble  insertion  of  the  dowel.  A  cement  of  gutta¬ 
percha  or  zinc-phosphate  is  used  to  firmly  retain 
the  dowel  and  prevent  the  decay  of  the  root. 
Bridge-work  is  an  extension  of  crown-work,  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  insertion  of  several  teeth  without 
the  use  of  a  plate.  Two  teeth  or  roots  at  the  ends 
of  the  space  to  be  covered  are  necessary  as  abut¬ 
ments  to  the  bridge  structure.  The  intervening 
crowns  are  fitted  to  the  toothless  base,  and  all  firmly 
and  smoothly  united  together  with  gold  solder. 

crown-antler,  s.  The  topmost  antler  of  the 
horn  of  a  stag. 


crown-gate,  s. 

Inland  Navigation:  The  head-gate  of  a  canal- 
lock. 

crown-glass,  s.  Glass  made  by  blowing  and 
whirling,  changing  the  ball  of  glass  into  a  globe 
and  eventually  into  a  disk  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  ponty.  Window-glass  is  made  in  this  manner. 
Crown-glass  is  a  finer  variety,  a  compound  of 
silicate  of  potash,  or  soda,  and  silicate  of  lime: 
silica,  63 ;  potash,  22 ;  lime,  12 ;  alumina,  3.  It  is 
much  harder  than  the  glass  into  whose  composition 
lead  enters,  and  which  is  caUed  flint-glass.  The 
size  of  a  table  or  disk  of  crown-glass  is  about  52  in., 
and  a  pot  holding  one  half -ton  will  make  about  100 
tables.  [Glass.] 

crown- grant,  s.  A  grant  of  money  to  the  Crown. 
(Eng.) 


crown-imperial,  crown  imperial,  s. 

Bot. :  A  liliaceous  plant,  Fritillaria  imperialis. 
It  has  a  six-parted  perianth  of  checkered  colors, 
each  division  having  at  its  base  a  nectary,  six 
stamens,  and  a  three-parted  ovary,  crowned  by  the 
three-parted  style.  It  is  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  poisonous,  the  very  honey 
distilling  from  it  being  said  to  be  emetic. 

“ .  .  .  bold  oxlips  and 
The  crown  imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one!” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

crown-jewels,  s.  pi.  The  regalia  and  other 
jewels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  sovereign 
for  the  time  being. 

crown-lands,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Law  &  Government :  Lands  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  These  the  sovereign  is  accustomed  to  sur¬ 
render  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  for  its  Whole 
continuance,*  in  consideration  of  receiving  the 
amount  of  the  Civil  List  settled  upon  him  or  her  by 
Parliament. 

crown-law,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  That  part  of  the  common  law  ot 
England  which  is  applicable  to  criminal  matters, 

crown-lawyer,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  lawyer  engaged  by  the  Crown;  a 
lawyer  practicing  in  criminal  cases. 

crown-office,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  An  office  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  criminal  cases  of  every  degree.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Crown  side  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench, 

crown-paper,  s.  Paper  which  formerly  had  the 
crown  for  a  water-mark.  Its  size  is  15X20  in. 
[Crown,  II.  12.] 

“  And  may  not  dirty  socks  from  off  the  feet 

From  thence  be  turn’d  to  a  crowne-paper  sheet?” 

Taylor:  Works  (1630). 

crown-piece,  s. 

1.  A  strap  in  a  bridle,  head-stall,  or  halter,  which 
passes  over  the  head  of  a  horse,  its  ends  being 
buckled  to  the  cheek-straps. 

2.  An  English  coin  of  the  face  value  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  ($1.20),  weighing  436’56  grains. 

crown-post,  s. 

Carp. :  A  vertical  post  in  a  truss,  supporting  the 
crown-plate  in  a  king-post  truss  ;  a  king-post  (q.v.). 

crown-prince,  s.  In  Germany,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  Crown. 


boil,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 
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•crown-right,  *crowne-right,  s.  The  right  or 
title  to  the  crown. 

u  To  whom,  from  her,  the  crowne-right  of 
Lancastrians  did  accrewe.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxiv. 
crowil-saw,  s,  A  saw  of  cylindrical  shape,  with 
teeth  on  the  end  and  operated  by  a  rotative  motion. 
The  trephine  was  the  first  of  the  class.  It  is  used 
for  making  buttons  and  markers,  sawing  staves, 
brush-backs,  chair-backs,  &c. 
crown-scab,  s. 

Farr.:  A  cancerous  scab  that  forms  round  the 
comers  of  a  horse’s  hoof. 

crown-sheet,  s.  The  upper  plate  of  a  locomotive 
fire-box. 

crown-solicitor,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  The  solicitor  who  prepares  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  when  the  Crown  prosecutes.  (In 
the  United  States  the  attorney-general  and  the 
several  United  States  district  attorneys  take  charge 
of  prosecutions  for  the  general  government,  and  the 
commonwealth’s  attorneys  and  state’s  attorney- 
generals  for  the  various  cities,  counties  and  states.) 
crown-tax,  s. 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  tax  substituted  for  a  golden 
crown  which  was  required  annually  from  the  Jews 
by  the  king  of  Syria,  in  token  of  their  subjection  to 
his  power. 

“I  release  all  the  Jews  from  tribute  .  .  .  and  from 
crown-taxes.”— 1  Macc.  x,  29. 

•crown-thistle,  s.  The  name  given  by  Johnson 
to  a  plant  which  he  calls  Corona  imperialis.  As  he 
bestows  the  same  name  on  the  Crown  imperial 
(q  v.),  this  is  probably  the  flower  he  had  in  view, 
crown-tile,  s.  A  common  flat  tile  ;  a  plane  tile, 
crown-valve,  s.  A  dome-shaped  valve,  which  is 
vertically  reciprocated  over  a  slotted  box. 

crown-wheel,  s.  One  in  which  the  cogs  are  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  wheel.  It 
is  also  called  a  contrate  or  face  wheel. 

Crown-wheel  escapement:  An  escapement  so 
named  because  the  escape-wheel  is  a  crown  ratchet- 
wheel,  whose  teeth  escape  from  the  pallets  of  the 
verge  ;  a  vertical  escapement, 
crown-work,  s. 

Fort. :  An  extension  of  the  main  work,  consisting 
of  a  bastion  between  two  curtains,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  main  work. 

crown,  *coronen,  *coroun,*coroune,*corowne, 
♦crouni,  *crouny,  * cruni,  v.  t.  [Crown,  s. J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  decorate  or  invest  with  a  crown  ;  hence,  to 
invest  with  royal  dignity  and  authority. 

“He  did  him  coroune  kyng.” — Hob.  de  Brunne,  p.  20. 

2.  To  cover  or  surround  the  head  as  with  a  crown. 
"  He  was  clarifiet  on  crosse,  and  crowned  with  thorne.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  xviii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  surmount;  to  stand  at  the  summit  of. 

2.  To  form  a  crown  or  ornament  to. 

“  The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 
That  crowned  the  eastern  copse.” 

Keble:  Christian  Year, 

3.  To  dignify,  to  adorn,  to  make  illustrious. 
“Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 

and  hast  crowned  him  With  glory  and  honor.”— Ps.  viii.  5. 

4.  To  reward,  to  recompense. 

“  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction;  who  crown- 
eth  thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies.” — 
F: s.  ciii.  4. 

5.  To  consummate,  to  be  a  favorable  issue  or 
result  to,  to  reward, 

“.  .  .  the  success  which  had  generally  crowned  his 
enterprises,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xy. 

6.  To  perfect,  to  complete,  to  consummate. 

“  I  likewise  must  have  power  to  crown  my  works  with 
wished  end.”  Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad  iv. 

7.  To  complete,  to  terminate,  to  finish. 

“  All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb  surround, 

Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet  crown’d.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

8.  To  fill  so  full  that  the  contents  rise  above  the 
brim  like  a  crown. 

“The  youths  crowned  cups  of  sacred  wine,  to  all  dis¬ 
tributed.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix. 

B.  Technically: 

Naut. :  To  crown  a  knot  is  to  finish  it  by  passing 
the  strands  of  the  rope  over  and  under  each  other. 

•crown -a-rle,  *crownry,  s.  [Eng.  crowner  = 
coroner ;  -ry.  ]  The  office  of  a  crowner ;  the  same  as 
(  ROWNARSHIP  (q.  v.). 

“  .  .  the  offices  of  shirefship  and  crownarie  of  the 

said  shiref dome  of  Sutherland.”— Act  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814), 
vol.  v.,  63. 


*crown-ar-ship,  s.  [Eng.  crowner ;  -ship.]  The 
office  of  a  crowner. 

“  Carta  to  Allan  Erskine,  of  the  office  of  the  Crownar - 
ship  of  Fyfe  and  Fothryf.”— Robertson’s  Index,  p.  60,  4. 

crown  -beard,  s.  [Eng.  crown,  and  beard.']  An 
American  name  for  Yerbesina.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

crowned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crown,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  Invested  with  royal  dignity  or  power. 

*2.  Consummate,  consummated,  perfect. 

“All  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice.” 

Chaucer. 

II.  Her. :  Surmounted  by  a  crown. 

•crowned-cup,  s. 

1.  A  cup  wreathed  round  with  a  garland. 

2.  A  bumper,  a  cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the  con¬ 
tents  rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

“We’ll  drink  her  health  in  a  crowned-cup,  my  lads.” — 
Old  Couple,  O.  PI.,  x.  481. 

crown'-er  (1) ,  s.  [A  vulgar  corruption  of  coroner 
(fi-  v.).] 

1.  A  coroner  (q.  v.) 

"...  make  her  grave  straight;  the  crowner  hath  set 
on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
v.  1. 

*2.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  troops  raised  in 
one  county.  (Scotch.) 

“Renfrew  had  chosen  Montgomery  their  crowner.” — 
Baillie’s  Lett.,  i.  164. 

•crowner’ s-quest,  s.  A  coroner’s  inquest, 

“But  is  this  law?” 

“Ay,  marry  is  ’t;  crowner’ s-quest  law.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  L 

crown'-er  (2),s.  [Eng.  crown’,  - er .] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  crowns. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  or  that  which  perfects,  com¬ 
pletes,  or  consummates. 

“O  thou  mother  of  delights, 

Crowner  of  all  happy  nights.” 

Beaum.  dt  Fletch.:  Mad  Lover,  v.  1. 

erdwn'-et,  *cron-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  crown.] 

[Coronet.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  little  crown,  a  coronet. 

“  Sixty  and  nine  that  wore 
Their  arownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forward  toward  Phrygia.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ProL 

2.  Fig. :  The  chief  end,  the  ultimate  reward  or 
result  of  an  undertaking ;  the  consummation. 

“  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt!  this  grave  charm — 

Whose  eye  beck’d  forth  my  wars,  and  call’d  them 
home; 

Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

erdwn  -lhg,  *corounTyng,  *corown-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crown,  v .] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Investing  with  a  crown  or  regal  dignity 
and  power. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Surmounting. 

(2)  Consummating,  perfecting,  completing. 

“  Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo,  .  .  .” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  y, 

-  II.  Technically : 

1,  Bot. :  Situated  on  the  top  of  anything.  Thus 
the  limbs  of  the  calyx  may  crown  the  ovary,  and  a 
gland  at  the  apex  of  the  filament  may  crown  the 
stamens.  (Lindley.) 

2.  Mach.:  Convex  at  top.  (Opposed  to  dishing  ) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I*  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit::  The  act  of  investing  with  a  crown  or 
regal  dignity  and  power. 

2.  Fig. :  The  consummating  or  perfecting  of  any 
undertaking ;  consummation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  That  which  finishes  off  or  crowns  any 
decoration,  as  a  piedment  or  a  cornice. 

2.  Naut. :  The  finishing  part  of  a  knot  made  on 
the  end  of  a  rope. 

3.  Mach. :  The  central  bulge  or  swell  of  a  band- 
pulley. 

crown-less,  a.  [Eng .  crown ; -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  crown. 

“  There  she  [Rome]  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79. 


crown’-worts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  crown ;  and  pi.  of 
suff.  -wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  orddr 
Malesherbiaceee  (q.  v.). 

•crowse,  a.  [Crouse.]  Sprightly,  merry. 

“  ‘How  chear,  my  hearts?’ 

‘  Most  crowse,  most  capringly.’  ” 

Brome:  Jovial  Crew,  i. 

Crow  -silk,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  and  silk.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Conferv® 
and  other  delicate  green-spored  Algee,  such  as  Con¬ 
ferva  fr  acta,  C.  crispata ,  &c. 

2.  Spec. :  Conferva  rivularis. 

crow-s5pe,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  s.,  and  sope,  old 
spelling  of  soap.]  A  plant,  Saponaria  officinalis 
( Britten  dt  Holland).  Lyte,  &c.,  make  it  Lychnis 

ctiurna. 

croy,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Marshland.  (Blount.) 

2.  A  mound  or  structure  projecting  into  a  stream, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  water  on  a  particular  part 
and  prevent  encroachments. 

crbyl  -stone,  s.  [First  element  of  etym.  doubtful, 
second=Eng.  stone.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  crystallized  sulphate  of 
barytes  or  cauk. 


*croy§e,  *croise,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croizeix,  croyses = 
persons  intending  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.]  A  piF 
grim.  So  called  because  he  wore  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  garments.  (Bracton.)  [Ceoisado.] 


croze,  v.  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  cros* 
(q.  v.).] 

Hat-making :  To  unroll  and  re-roll  a  hat-body  so 
as  to  change  the  surfaces  in  contact,  and  prevent 
their  felting  together  in  the  process  of  felting  hats, 
croze,  s.  [Croze,  v.] 


Coopering : 

1.  A  tool  used  for  making  the  grooves  for  the  heads 
of  casks,  after  the  ends  of  the  staves  have  been 
leveled  by  a  tool  called  a  sun-plane,  which  is  like  a 
jack-plane,  but  of  a  circular  plan.  The  croze 
resembles  a  gauge,  except  that  it  is  very  much 
larger}  the  head  is  nearly  semi-circular,  and  termi¬ 
nates  m  two  handles.  The  stem,  which  is  propor¬ 
tionally  large,  is  secured  by  a  wedge ;  the  cutter  is 
composed  of  three  or  four  saw-teeth,  closely  followed 
by  a  hooked  router,  which  sweeps  out  the  bottom  of 
the  groove. 

2.  A  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge  of  the 
head  of  a  cask. 

croz'-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Croze,  v.] 

crozing-machine,  s. 

Coopering:  A  machine  for  cutting  on  staves  the 
croze  or  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge  of  the- 
head. 


croz-oph'-Sr-a,  s.  [First  element  in  the  com¬ 
pound  doubtful.  It  would  not  bring  a  suitable 
meaning  out  if  it  were  derived  from  Gr.  krozo—bo 
caw  like  a  crow  or  raven.  Cf.  krossos= a  water-pail, 
a  pitcher,  second  element  p/ioros=bearing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacese, 
tribe  Crotonese.  The  flowers  are  monoecious :  the 
male  flowers  with  a  5-parted  calyx  and  five  petals, 
the  female  ones  with  a  10-parted  calyx  and  no 

Eetals.  Crozophora  tinctoria  is  a  small,  prostrate, 
airy  annual,  growing  wild  in  barren  places  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  around  Montpelier, 
because  it  produces  a  deep  purple  dye  called  tour- 
nesole.  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  acrid,  and  the 
seeds  cathartic. 


cruban  (1),  s.  [Gael.]  A  disease  of  cows. 

cruban  (2) ,  s.  [Gael,  crobhan—  a  hook.]  In  Caith¬ 
ness,  a  sort  of  pannier,  made  of  wood,  for  fixing  on 
a  horse’s  back. 


“The  tenants  carry  home  their  peats,  and  some  lead 
their  com,  in  what  they  call  crubans.” — P.  Wick:  Statist. 
Acc.,  x.  23.  , 

•cruce,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  jug  or  goblet. 

“They  had  sucked  such  a  juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  cruce.” 

The  Unluokie  Firmentie.  (Naves.) 

•cruched  friars,  s.  pi.  [Crutched  Friars.] 
•crfHjI-a’-da,  s.  [Sp.  cruzada=(l)  a  crusade,, 
(2)  a  bull.]  A  papal  bull,  giving  certain  privileges  ■ 
to  those  who  joined  in  a  crusade. 

“The  Pope’s  Cruciada  drew  thousands  of  soldiers.”— 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  196.  (Davies.) 

cru  -gi-al  ($i  as  Shi),  a.  [Fr.  crucial,  from  Lat. 
crux  (genit.  crucis)= a  cross,  and  Lat.  suff.  -alis: 
Eng.  suff.  -al.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

“  Whoever  has  seen  the  practice  of  the  crucial  incision, 
must  be  sensible  of  the  false  reasoning  used  in  its  favor. 

— Sharp. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  r^le,  full;  trj,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


crucian 
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2.  Fig.  (of  an  experiment) :  So  severe  as  to  bring 
a  disputed  matter  to  a  decisive  test,  as  if  it  had  to 
stand  the  ordeal  of  crucifixion. 

II.  Anat.:  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

IF  Crucial  ligaments : 

Anat.  :  Two  ligaments  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
knee-joint.  Ihey  are  called  the  anterior  or  external 
ligament,  and  the  posterior  or  internal  ligament. 
(tfuain.) 

crd  -9i-9.il  (gi  as  shi),  s.  [Ger.  karausche;  Dan. 
karudse;  Sw.  karussa.] 

Ichthy. :  The  German  Carp,  Cyprinus  carassius. 
It  was  long  confounded  with  the  Prussian  Carp,  C. 
gibelio.  The  length  of  the  head  is  to  the  depth  of 
the  body  as  1  to  2 ;  and  to  the  whole  length  of  head, 
body  and  tail,  as  1  to  5 ;  the  depth  of  the  body  to 
the  whole  length  as  2  to  5 ;  the  tail  nearly  square  at 
the  end. 

*crd  -gi~ar  (gi  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  cruciator, 
from  crucio=  to  crucify,  and  crux = a  cross.]  A 
crucifier. 

“He  .  .  .  prayed  for  his  oruciars.” — Wycliffe,  Apol¬ 
ogy,  p.  21. 

crd  -§i-ate  (gi  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  cruciatus— 
crucified,  pa.  par.  of  crucio= to  crucify.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

2.  Spec,  (of  a  flower) :  Having  four  valvaceous 
sepals,  four  petals,  and  six  tetradynamons  stamens. 
(Link.) 

*cril'-gi-ate  (gi  as  shi),  v.  t.  [Lat.  cruciatus 
pa.  par.  of  crucio .] 

1  Lit. :  To  torment,  to  torture. 

2.  Fig. :  To  torment. 

“  They  vexed,  tormented,  and  cruciated  the  weak  con¬ 
sciences  of  men/' — Bale:  Discourse  on  Revelations ,  i.  5. 

*crd  -gi-at-ed  (gi  as  shi),  a.  [Eng.  cruciat(e) ; 
■ed.  ]  Tortured,  tormented. 

“  The  thus  miserably  cruciated  spirit  must  needs  quit 
its  unfit  habitation.” — Glanville:  Pre-existence  of  Souls , 
oh.  xiv. 

*crfi-gi-a/-tion  (gi  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  cruciatus , 
pa  par.  of  crucio = to  torture,  from  crux  (genit. 
crucis)  —  a  cross.]  The  act  of  torturing ;  torture. 

“  .  .  .  the  eructation  and  howling  of  his  enemies.” — 
Bishop  Hall:  Soul’s  Farewell  to  Earth,  ij  7. 

*crfT-gi-a-tor-y  (giasshi),  a.  [Lat.  cruciat(us), 
pa.  par.  of  crucio,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ory .]  Tortur¬ 
ing,  excruciating. 

“These  cruciatory  passions  do  operate  with  such  a 
violence.” — Howell:  Pari,  of  Beasts,  p.  7.  (Davies.) 

crh  -gi-ble,  *cru  -si-ble,  s.  [Low  Lat.  crucibu- 
lum,  crucibolus=a.  hanging-lamp,  a  melting-pot, 
from  a  base  which  appears  in  Fr.  cruche=an 
earthen  pot,  a  pitcher;  Dut.  kroes— a  cup,  a  pot.  a 
crucible.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  asB.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fnr- 
nace. 

“  Where,  in  a  mighty  crucible,  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

t2.  A  severe  or  searching  trial  or  test. 

“  Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  v. 

B.  Chemistry: 

1.  A  melting-pot  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  of 
refractory  metal,  or  of  plumbago,  adapted  to  with¬ 
stand  high  temperatures,  without  sensibly  soften¬ 
ing,  to  stand  sudden  and  great  alterations  of 
temperature  without  cracking,  to  resist  the  cor¬ 
rosive  action  of  the  substance  fused  in  them,  and 
the  action  of  the  fuel.  They  are  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  authors,  are  shown  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings,  were  early  used  in  docimastic  operations, 
and  were  made  by  the  old  alchemists  for  their  own 
use.  Metallic  crucibles  are  of  platinum,  silver,  or 
iron. 

1[  Metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  &c.,  which  are  easily 
reduced,  should  not  be  heated  in  silver  or  platinum 
crucibles.  A  fused  hard  mass  of  silicate  can  be 
often  removed  from  a  platinum  crucible  by  heating 
it  on  the  outside,  and  plunging  it  in  cold  water. 

2.  A  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace  to  collect 
the  molten  metal. 

crucible-mold,  s.  Crucibles  are  molded  on  a 
wheel  or  in  a  press.  Different  materials,  qualities, 
and  sizes  require  different  treatment. 

crucible-oven,  s.  A  heater  for  crucibles,  to  dry 
them  before  burning  in  a  kiln.  Plastic  clay  is 
molded  into  green  crucibles,  assumes  the  biscuit 
form  by  drying,  and  is  burned  to  constitute  a  cru¬ 
cible. 


crucible-steel,  s.  [Cast-steel.] 

crucible-tongs,  s.  A  form  of  tongs  for  lifting 
crucibles  from  the  furnace. 

erfi-gi-fer,  s.  [Lat. = the  cross-bearer,  from  crux 
(genit.  crucis)=&  cross,  and  fero— to  bear.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  Crucifer®. 

2-  PI-  (Crucifers) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
his  order  Brassicace®,  by  many  called  Crucifer® 
(q.  v.). 


passages  which  lend  countenance  to  the  statomerd 
(Matt,  xxvii.  22-50 ;  Mark  xv.  12-37 ;  Luke  xxiii.  21 
46;  John  xix.  15-30;  cf.  also  xx.  25,  and  Ps.  xxii.  16). 
Though  in  the  last-named  passage  the  Hebrew  has 
an  anomalous  form,  yet  the  English  rendering  of 
the  verse  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
oryxan  cheiras  mou  kaipodas,  is  probably  correct. 
Several  dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  CrucifixioE 
— viz.,  Friday,  April  5,  A.  D.  30 ;  or  April  15,  A.  D 
29,  or  April  3,  A.  D.  33,  or  March  31,  A.  D.  31. 


„  ~  _  “  This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 

Cru-911  -er-93,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crux  (genit  .crucis)—  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Savior’s  crucifixion.”  - 
a  cross,  and  fero= to  bear.  So  named  because  the  Addison:  On  Italy . 


petals  of  the  flowers  are  four  in  number,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  crosswise.  (Hooker.)] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  hypogynons  exogens,  alliance 
Cistales.  Jussieu  and  many  others  used  the  name, 
which  is  still  showing  no  symptoms  of  becoming 
obsolete.  Lindley  altered  it  to  Brassicace®,  to  make 


II.  Fig. :  Torture. 


“Do  ye  prove 

What  crucifixions  are  iu  love  ?” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  169. 


crd  -gi-form,  a.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  —s 
it  harmonize  with  the  ending  of  other  orders,  but  cross,  and/orma=form.J 
he  appends  the  English  name  Crucifers,  [Brassi-  Ora.  Lang. :  Of  the  form  of 

cacea;.] 

erfl-gif -er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  crucifer,  and  Eng.  suff. 

-ous.] 

Bot.,  <&c.:  Bearing  a  cross.  (Used  specially  of  any 
plant  of  the  order  Crucifer®,  or  of  that  order  col¬ 
lectively  viewed.) 

crfl'-gi-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crucify.] 
erfl  -gi-fi-er,  *crfi'-gy-fy-er,  s.  [Eng.  crucify  ; 

•er .  ]  One  who  puts  auother  to  death  by  crucifixion. 

“For  hys  crucyfyers  mekely  he  preyd.” 

Robert  de  Brunne:  Meditations ,  710. 
erfi  -gi-fix,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crucifixus ,  pa. 
par.  of  crucifigo=to  crucify  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  crucifisso.'] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cross  or  figure  of  a  cross,  haying  ou  it  the  atlas  and  its  appendages. 


a  cross. 

that  tremendous  cruciform  image,  with  thre- 
rotuud  bores  qn  the  head-board,  in  the  Cornmarket.” — 
T.  Warton:  The  Student,  ii.  375. 

2.  Bot.:  In  the  same  sense.  [IT  (1).] 

“The  polypetalous  corolla  if  regular  is  cruciate  oi 
cruciform  when  composed  of  four  petals,  so  as  to  form  t 
cross,  as  in  the  wallflower,  mustard,  <tc.” — Henfrey:  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Bctany. 

T[  (1)  Cruciform  corolla : 

Bot. :  A  corolla  in  which  four  unguiculate  petals 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  exists  in  the 
Crucifer®. 

(2)  Cruciform  ligament: 

Anat.:  A  name  given  to  the  transverse  ligament 


a  figure  of  Christ  crucified. 


crfi'-gl-fy,  *cru-gi-fie,  *cru-ci-fye,  *cru-cy- 


“  There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  fye  Vmf,  ryr>  crucifier ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  crucifi- 
Srwef,er  .The  figure  of  our  Savior  represents  car  .  Ital.  crociflggere,  crucifigqere,  aH  from  Low 
\taly  S  0f  death-  ~Addlson:  Travels  in  Lat.  crucifigo;  'class.  Lat.  crux  (geuit.  crucis) = a 

I"  Its  use  began  about  the  fourth  and  became  To  fi_ 

general  about  the  eighth  century.  ‘  " 

*2.  Fig.:  The  cross  or  religion  of  Christ. 

*cril'-gl-fix,  v.  t.  [Crucifix,  s.]  To  crucify 


‘Who  mockt,  beat,  banisht,  buried,  crucifixt, 
For  our  foule  sins.” 


Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  1,082. 

crfi-gl-fix'-ion  (xion  as  xshun) ,  s. 


(Latham.) 
[Fr.  cruci- 


1.  Lit. :  To  fix  in  any  way  to  a  cross  with  the  view 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  [Crucifixion.] 

“  .  .  .  and  put  his  own  clothes  on  him,  and  led  him 
out  to  crucify  him.” — Hark  xv.  20. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Scripture: 

(a)  To  cause  to  die  or  cease  to  exist,  with  every 


flxion;  Sp.  crucifixion ;  Port,  erucifixao;  Ital.  cro-  expression  of  scorn,  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
cifissione,  crucifissione,  all  from  Lat.  crux  (genit.  «...  the  cross  of  our  Lord  JeSus  Christ,  by  whom 
ci  ucis)  ^&^cross,  jipo ,  fixi ,  fixuni — to  fix,  to  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  X  unto  the  world.” — 


fasten,  drive  in,  attach.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  affixing  to  a  cross  with  the 
view  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  attended  by 
lingering  torture.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Per¬ 
sians,  the  Indians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Whether  it  was  a  Jewish  punishment 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  considered^  the  most  cruel  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  of  punish¬ 
ments,  being,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  slaves,  though 
in  cases  of  extreme  guilt  freemen  also,  if  of  humble 
rank  or  from  the  provinces,  might  be  condemned  to 
this  method  of  death.  Scourging  of  a  severe  char¬ 
acter  preceded  crucifixion.  (For  the  forms  of 
crosses  used  see  Cross.)  Sometimes  the  cross  was 
first  reared,  and  then  the  sufferer  raised  to  he 
affixed  to  it ;  at  others  it  was  laid  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  he  was  affixed  to  it  before  it  was  raised. 
In  some  cases  he  was  simply  tied  to  it :  in  others 
nails  were  driven  through  his  hands,  while  the  feet 


Gal.  vi.  14. 

(b)  To  put  to  mental  torture  and  shame. 

“ .  .  .  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame.” — Heb.  vi.  6. 

(2)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  torture,  to  torment. 

“  It  does  me  good  to  think  how  I  shall  conjure  him. 
And  crucify  his  crabbedness.” 

Beaum.  <&  PI  etch.:  Pilgrim. 

crfi'-gl-fy-mg,  *crfi'-gy-fy-yng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Crucify,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.  <&  adj.:  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

2.  Fig.:  The  state  of  tormenting  any  person  oi 
thing. 

crfl-gig'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  = 
a  cross,  and  gero= to  .  .  .  carry.]  Bearing  oi 
carrying  a  cross. 

The  crucigerous  ensigne  carried  this  figure,  .  .  ” 


were  tied ;  and  yet  again  in  others  nails  were  driven  — Brown:  Cyrus *  Garden ,  ch.  i, 


both  through  the  hands  and  feet.  In  the  last-named 
case  the  unnatural  position  of  the  victim,  causing 
tension  of  every  joint,  the  lesions  to  the  nerves  and 
tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  burning  fever, 
with  its  attendant  thirst  produced  by  the  fever, 
which  arose  when  the  constitution  in  general  had 
begun  to  sympathize  with  the  local  injuries,  con¬ 
stituted  untold  agonies.  Nevertheless  it  was  round 
that  a  frame  of  average  strength  could  bear  up 

against  this  heavy  load  of  suffering  for  about  three  -  ,  .  , 

days,  and  sometimes  die  at  the  last,  it  is  said,  of  blood),  from  cruor— blood. J 
hunger,  though  more  probably  of  gangrene.  Con-  A.  Ordinary  Language : 
stan tine,  in  A.  D.  330,  abolished  crucifixion  as  a  r  r iterallv  • 

punishment  among  the  Romans,  and  sacred  consid-  *•  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

siderations  prevented  the  Christian  nations,  even  !•  Raw,  not  cooked;  not  prepared  or  dressed  by 
when  they  were  in  a  backward  3tate  of  civilization,  ure.  _ 
from  introducing  it  again.  It  was,  however,  prac-  2.  Unripe,  not  matured. 


crfi’-gil-ly,  *cru'-sll-y,  a.  [Lat.  crux ,  crucis— 
a  cross.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  field  or  charge  strewn 
with  crosses. 

crfi'-glte,  s.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  =■  a  cross.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Andalusite  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Cross-stone. 

erfide,  a.  [Lat.  crudus  —  raw  (prop,  full  of 


ticed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  Syria,  and  in  modern  times  by  the  Burmese. 
Anciently,  a  person  doomed  to  crucifixion  might  in 
certain  cases  be  put  to  death  out  of  mercy  before 
being  affixed  to  the  cross ;  to  this  there  may  be  an 
allusion  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23. 

2.  Spec. :  The  method  of  death  in  the  case  of 
Christ.  Tradition  represents  this  as  of  the  most 
cruel  type — viz.,  that  in  which  both  hands  and  feet 


“  A  juice  so  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of 
nourishment.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  Unconcocted;  not  digested  in  the  stomach. 

“ .  .  .  it  is  crude  and  inconcoct  .  .  .  ” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

4.  In  a  natural  state ;  not  changed  by  any  process 
or  preparation. 

‘Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common  aqua 


were  pierced  with  nails,  and  there  are  Scripture  fortis,  will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold.”-  Boyle , 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  glim,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Nenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del. 


crudelite 
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crumb 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  brought  to  perfection;  imperfect,  im¬ 
mature. 

“ .  .  .  saw  beneath 
Th’  originals  of  nature,  in  their  crude 
Conception.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  610,  611. 

2.  Not  properly  digested  or  matured  in  the  intel¬ 
lect;  immature. 

.  .  crude  projects,  inconsistent  with  the  old  polity 
of  England.” — Macaulay:  Hist .  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Having  undigested  or  immature  ideas;  inex¬ 
perienced. 

“  Deep  vers’d  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  327,  328. 

*4.  Premature. 

‘‘John  Huss,  for  the  crude  delivery  of  this  truth,  was 
sentenced  by  the  council  of  Constance.” — Bp.  Taylor,  pt. 
i.,  ser.  6. 

B.  Fine  Arts,  etc. ;  Coarse,  rough,  unfinished. 

“No  architect  took  greater  care  than  he  [Vanbrugh] 
that  liis  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard:  that  is, 
that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the  ground  without 
expectation  or  preparation.” — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dis.  13. 

*cril-dcl'-i-t,e,  *cru-del-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  crudeliU, 
from  Lat.  crudelitatem,  acc.  of  crudelitas^ciuelty.] 
Cruelty,  an  act  of  cruelty. 

“ « ,  .  .  the  mortal  weiris,  crudelites,  depredatiounis, 
and  intollerabill  iniuris  done  be  our  auld  enemeis  of 
Ingland,”  <tc. — Acts  Mary,  1548  (ed.  1814),  p.  481. 

crfide'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crude;  -ly.]  In  a  crude, 
undigested,  or  immaturely  considered  manner; 
without  proper  consideration  or  preparation. 

“  The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay, 

’Twas  carried  by  the  major  part  to  stay.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  626. 
erfide'-ness,  *crude’-ncs,  s.  [Eng.  crude;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  of  being  crude,  raw,  or  undi¬ 
gested. 

“The  meate  remaininge  raw.it  corrupteth  digestion 
and  maketh  crudene s  in  the  vaines.” — Elyot:  Castle  of 
Health,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  imperfectly  matured 
or  digested  in  the  intellect ;  crudity,  rawness. 

“You  must  temper  the  crudeness  of  your  assertion.” — 
Chillingicorth:  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Sal¬ 
vation. 

crfid'-I-ty,  *crud'-I-tie,  s.  [Lat.  cruditas,  from 
cnteXus=raw.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Rawness,  unripeness,  immaturity. 

2.  Anything  crude  or  undigested. 

“  A  diet  of  viscid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and  crudities 
In  the  stomach.” — Arbuthnot. 

H.  Fig. :  Crudeness,  immaturity  of  mental  diges¬ 
tion  or  preparation ;  an  undigested  notion. 

“.  .  .  usher  in  their  crudities  under  the  name  and 
umbrage  of  the  men  of  6ense.” — Water  land:  Charge,  p.  17 
(1782). 

*crud'-le,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  crud,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
[Ceuddle.]  To  curdle,  to  coagulate. 

"  I  felt  my  crudled  blood 
Congeal  with  fear;  my  hair  with  horror  stood.” 

Dryden:  Virgil. 

Crud -wort,  s.  [Dialectical  difference  for  curd- 
wort.']  A  plant,  Galium  verum. 

•crud’-jf  (1),  *crud'-df ,  a.  [Eng.  crud,  s. ;  -y.] 
Curdled,  coagulated,  concreted. 

“And  comming  to  the  place,  where  all  in  gore 
And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  they  fownd 
The  lucklesse  Marinell  lying  in  deadly  swownd.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IIL  iv.  34. 

Cmdy  butter,  s.  “A  kind  of  cheese,  only  made  by 
the  Scots,  whose  curds  being  generally  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  the  English,  they  mix  with  butter  to 
enrich  it.”  ( Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  154.) 

♦erfid'-^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  crud(e) ;  -y.]  Crude,  raw, 
harsh. 

“.  .  .  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  cmdy  vapors, 

Which  environ  it.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

*crue  (l),s.  [Crew.] 

crue  (2),s.  [Gael,  cro.]  A  sheep  pen  or  smaller 
fold. 

**.  .  .  gather  their  sheep  in  [r.  into]  folds,  or  what 
are  termed  here  punds  and  crues.” — Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.,  App., 

p.  43. 

crue-herring,  s.  Apparently  the  Shad,  or  Mother 
of  Herrings,  Clupea  Alosa,  Linn. 

“  Alosa  minor,  a  Crue-Herring." — Sibb.  Scot,  p.  23. 
erfi  -el,  *crew-ell,  *cru-elle,  *cruw-el,  a.,  s.  & 
adv.  [Fr.  cruel;  Sp.  &  Port,  cruel;  Ital.  crudele , 
from  Lat.  crudelis— cruel.]  [Crude.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Disposed  to  hurt  or  to  take  pleasure  in  the  hurt 
of  others ;  inhuman,  unfeeling,  hard-hearted ;  void 
of  pity  or  feeling  for  others ;  savage. 

“Theyshall  lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear;  they  are  cruel, 
and  have  no  mercy.” — Jer.  vi.  23. 


*2.  Keen  in  battle. 

“  Perseys  war  trew,  and  ay  of  full  gret  waill, 

Sobyr  in  pess,  and  cruell  in  battaill.” 

Wallace,  iii.  308. 

II.  Of  acts,  words,  <&c. : 

1.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  a  disposition 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  hurtof  others ;  causing  pain 
or  hurt  to  others ;  savage,  unfeeling,  inhuman. 

“Consider  mine  enemies;  for  they  are  many;  and  they 
hate  me  with  cruel  hatred.” — Psalms  xxv.  19. 

2.  Painful. 

“  And  now,  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 

Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  cruel  person. 

“  If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl’d  that  stern  time. 

Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Good  porter,  turn  the  key; 

All  cruels  else  subscribed.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

tC.  As  adv.:  Cruelly,  extremely. 

“I  would  now  aske  ye  how  ye  like  the  play, 

But  as  it  is  with  school  boys,  cannot  say; 

I’m  cruel  fearful.” 

Beaum.  dt  Fletcher  ■  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cruel, 
barbarous,  brutal,  inhuman,  and  savage .  “  Cruel 
is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful  epithet 
of  all  these  terms ;  it  designates  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
pensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which,  if  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably 
show  itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain 
on  others,  or  abridging  their  comfort :  inhuman  and 
barbarous  are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty ;  brutal  and 
savage  rise  so  much  in  dogree  above  the_rcst;  as 
almost  to  partake  of  another  nature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  cruelty  by  his  ill 
treatment  of  animals:  but  we  do  not  speck  of  his 
inhumanity,  because  this  is  a  term  confined  to  men, 
and  more  properly  to  their  treatment  of  their  own 
species,  although  extended  in  its  sense  to  their 
treatment  of  Hie  brutes:  barbarity  is  but  too  com¬ 
mon  among  children  and  persons  of  riper  years.  A 
person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature  he  should 

rotect  and  take  care  of ;  he  is  inhuman  if  he  with- 

old  from  him  the  common  marks  of  tenderness  or 
kindness  which  are  to  be  expected  from  one  human 
being  to  another ;  he  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  inflicting  pain ;  he  is  brutal  or  savage 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation 
which  accompany  the  act  of  torturing.  Cruel  is 
applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  conduct; 
inhuman  and  barbarous  mostly  to  the  outward  con¬ 
duct  ;  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cruel  and  hard¬ 
hearted,  see  Hard-hearted. 

cruel-hearted,  a.  Having  a  cruel  heart ;  without 
feeling  or  pity  for  others. 

“  They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they 
say,  .  .  ”  Tennyson:  May  Queen. 

crfi-el-lf,  *crew-el-ly,  *cru-el-iche,  adv. 
[Eng.  cruel;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  cruel,  inhuman,  unfeeling,  or  barbarous 
manner ;  with  a  disposition  to  cause  pain  or  hurt ; 
so  as  to  cause  pain  or  hurt. 

“  Since  you  deny  him  entrance,  he  demands 
His  wife,  whom  cruelly  you  hold  in  bands.” 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  i.  i. 

2.  Painfully. 

“  Brimstone  and  wild  fire,  though  they  burn  cruelly, 

.  .  .” — Bacon. 

t3.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

“ .  .  .  a  speculation  which  shows  how  cruelly  the 
country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town.” — Spectator: 
No.  129. 

tcrfi'-el-ness,  *crfi -el-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  cruel; 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel ;  cruelty,  inhumanity. 

“  My  people’s  daughters  live 
By  reason  of  the  foe’s  great  cruelnesse,  .  .  .” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  362. 

*2.  Destructiveness. 

“  Once  have  the  winds  the  trees  despoiled  cleane, 

And  once  again  begins  their  cruelness.” 

Lord  Surrey:  Songs  and  Sonettes. 

*cru'-el§,  s.  [Fr.  Scrouelles.]  Scrofula;  the 
king’s  evil. 

“Not  long  after,  his  right  hand  and  right  knee  broke 
out  in  a  running  6ore,  called  the  cruels.” — Wodrow,  ii. 
445. 

crfi'-el-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cruelte ;  Fr.  cruauti,  from 
Lat.  crudelitatem,  accus.  of  crudelit as = cruelty ;  Sp. 
crueldad;  Port .crueldade;  Ital.  crudeltd.] 

1.  A  cruel  disposition  or  temper;  a  disposition  to 
take  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  or  hurt  on  others, 
or  in  looking  at  the  pain  of  others. 

“All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  cruel,  barbarous,  or  inhuman  act ;  any  act  or 
conduct  which  causes  pain  or  hurt  to  others. 

“  .  .  .  the  cruelties  of  conquering,  and  the  calamities 
of  enslaved  nations.” — Temple. 


*crfi-ent  -0us,  a,  [Lat.  criientus .]  Bloody 

‘Thus  a  cruel  and  most  cruentous  civil  war  begaa, 
.  .  .” — A  Venice  Looking-Glass,  &c.  (1648),  p.  9. 

erfi'-et,  *crew-et,  *crew-ete,  s.  [A  w<prd  of 

doubtful  etymology.  Skeat  suggests  that  it  is  a 
doublet  from  Dut.  kruick= a  pot,  a  pitcher;  Wedg¬ 
wood,  that  it  is  due  to  the  loss  of  z  in  O.  Fr.  cruzet , 
dim.  of  cruse.] 

1.  A  bottle  or  vessel.  ( Palsgrave .) 

2.  A  small  glass  pot  or  bottle  for  holding  vinegar, 
oil,  &c 

“  [I]  filled  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide.” — Swift. 

cruet-stand,  s.  A  frame  in  which  cruets  stand 
on  the  table. 

crfii§e  s  [Dut.  kruis  =  a  cross,  from  Latin 
crucem ,  accus.  of  crux.]  A  voyage  made  in  several 
directions ;  a  sailing  here  and  there  for  pleasure, 
exercise,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy. 

“  In  his  first  cruise,  ’twere  pity  he  should  founder.” 

Smollett-  Epilogue  to  the  Reprisal 

crfii§e,  v.  i.  [Dut  kruisen,  from  kruis— cross.] 
To  sail  here  and  there  ;  to  rove  about  on  the  sea  for 
pleasure,  exercise,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy 

“’Mid  sands  and  rocks  and  storms  to  cruise  for  pleas¬ 
ure  ”  Young-  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  986. 

crfii§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cruis{e ),  v. ;  -er  ]  One  who 
cruises  about ;  specifically,  an  armed  vessel  which 
cruises  about,  either  to  protect  the  commerce  of  its 
own  country  or  to  inflict  damage  on  that  of  another. 
The  cruiser  rates  just  below  the  battleship  anu  just 
above  the  gunboat.  An  armored  cruiser  has  side  or 
vertical  armor  and  horizontal  or  deck  armor.  A 
protected  cruiser  has  horizontal  or  deck  armor  only. 
An  unprotected  cruiser  has  no  armor. 

"...  some  ship9  which  had  been  sent,  with  him,  and 
which  were  laden  with  stores,  had  been  taken  by  English 
cruisers.” — Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

H  One  of  the  finest  and  swiftest  cruisers  afloat 
is  the  United  States  Cruiser  No.  12,  the  “Columbia,” 
which  on  her  official  trip  in  November,  1893,  aver¬ 
aged  for  four  consecutive  hours  a  speed  of  twenty- 
two  and  eighty-hundredths  (22.80)  knots  per  hour. 


The  United  States  Cruiser  **  Columbia.” 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Columbia  and  her 
sister  ship,  the  Minneapolis,  are  the  two  fastest 
cruisers  of  their  size  (7,475  tons)  afloat  to-day,  the 
former  having  a  record  of  22.8  knots  per  hour  and 
the  latter  having  slightly  over  23  knots  to  her  credit. 
— Scientific  American,  Feb.  20, 1897,  [Warship.] 

crfiif  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cruise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sailing  about  here  and 
there  for  pleasure,  practice,  or  in  search  of  an 
enemy. 

“  .  .  .  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  nation  by  cruising 
— Ludlow:  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  369. 

cruive,  *crufe,  *crove,  s.  [Gael  cro.] 

1.  A  sty. 

“  Gif  thair  be  ony  swine  cruivis  biggit  on  the  foregait, 
stoppand  the  samin,  or  doand  on  it  unhonestlie.” — Chaim; 
Air;  Balfour’s  Pract.,  p.  688. 

2.  A  hovel,  a  hut. 

“  I  that  very  day 

Frae  Roger’s  father  took  my  little  orove.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  186. 

3.  A  salmon-trap  of  the  nature.  of  a  weir.  It  has 
stone  walls,  which  cross  the  river,  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  chamber  of  slats  or  spars  which  admit  the 
fish  but  oppose  their  exit. 

crull,  v.i.  &  t.  [Ger.  Kruller.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  contract  or  draw  one’s  self  up ;  to 
cower,  to  crouch. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl. 

crul-ler,  s.  [Kruller.] 

♦crumb  (6  silent),  *croume,  a.  [A.  S.  crumb; 
O.  Fries,  krumb  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  clurumb,  crump.] 

1.  Lit.:  Curved,  bent. 

“With  a  lytil  croume  knyfe.” — Seven  Sages,  2,477. 

2.  Fig. :  Wrong,  not  correct. 

“All  that  ohht  is  wrang  and  crumb.” 

Ormulum,  9,207. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu-kw. 


crureus 


crumb 

•crumb  (1),  *cromyn,  v.  t.  [Crumb,  a.  1  To 
bend,  to  curve. 

“Crokyn  ( cromyn ,  K.  H.  P.)  Vnco.''— Prompt.  Parv. 
crumb  ( b  silent),  *crome,  *cromme,  *crum, 
•crumme,  s.  [A.  S.  cruma,  cogn.  ■with  Dut.  kruim ; 
Dan.  krumme;  Ger.  krume.) 

1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  bread  or  other 
food. 

“  .  .  .  the  dogs  under  the  table  eut  of  the  children’s 

crumbs.” — Mark  vii.  28. 

2.  Thesoft  part  of  bread. 

*T  The  cavities  in  the  crumb  of  bread  are  due  to 
the  endeavor  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  alcohol 
which  has  been  prodiiced  by  the  action  of  the  yeast 
on  the  starch,  to  escape  from  the  stringy  and  elas¬ 
tic  gluten  which  surrounds  them  ;  the  gummy  mat¬ 
ter  also  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  starch 
enables  these  cavities  to  retain  their  form  on  cool¬ 
ing,  which  gives  the  bread  its  characteristic  light¬ 
ness  and  porosity. 

“Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only 
thin  cut  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

<  *T  (1)  Crumb  of  bread  sponge :  A  sponge,  the  Hal- 
ichondria  papillaris.  The  orifices  are  large,  sub¬ 
tubular,  with  entire  smooth  margins ;  the  pores 
villous ;  the  spicula  fusiform,  slightly  curved.  It  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  encrusts  rocks 
and  the  stalks  of  the  larger  fuci,  and  is  very  com¬ 
mon  on  our  shores. 

(2)  To  gather  up  one's  crumbs:  To  recover 
strength. 

“  .  .  .  with  her  merry  sporting  and  good  nourishing, 
T  began  to  gather  up  my  crums ,  and  in  short  time  to 
■walke  into  a  gallery  neere  adjoyning  unto  my  chamber, 
-  .  .” — Lylie:  Euphues. 

(3)  To  a  crum:  Exactly. 

“.  .  .  he  knows  f  a  crum  how  much 
Posse  is  in  twenty  dozen  of  bread,  between 
That  which  is  broke  by  th’  hand,  and  that  is  cut.” 

Cartwright:  Ordinary  (1651).  ( Naves .) 

If  Obvious  compound :  Crumb-brush. 
crumb-cloth,  s.  A  cloth  laid  over  the  carpet 
and  under  a  table  to  receive  crumbs,  &c.,  falling 
from  the  table,  and  to  preserve  the  carpet. 

crumb-remover,  s.  A  tray  for  receiving  the 
■crumbs  swept  up  by  the  crumb-brush. 

crumb  (2)  (6  silent),  *  crum,  *  crum-men, 
•crum-myn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ceumb,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  break  up  into  crumbs  or  small 
pieces  with  the  fingers. 

“  Crum  not  your  bread  before  you  taste  your  porridge.” 
— Beaumont  &  Fletcher :  Monsieur  Thomas. 

2.  Cookery :  To  cover  with  crumbs. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  crumble. 

“  .  .  .  the  vally  is  a  great  slimy  ground,  and  so  rot¬ 
ten  that  it  is  not  able  to  bear  a  man,  but  being  trodden 
•on,  crummeth  like  white  lime,  and  turneth  to  dust  under 
his  feet.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

•crum  -^.-ble,  *crum  -ma-ble,  a.  [Eng.  crum 
= crumb ;  -able.']  Capable  of  being  crumbled  or 
"broken  into  small  particles. 

♦crumbed,  *crumpt,  a.  [Ceumb  (l),v.]  Bent. 
“ Crumb’d  with  the  budgets  of  the  lustie  broune.” — 
Hist,  of  Albura  and  Bellama.  ( Halliwell :  Cont.  to  Lexi- 
•cog.) 

crum  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from  crumb 
<q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  break  into  small  particles;  to  com¬ 
minute. 

“The cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  22. 
*2.  Fig.:  To  divide  into  minute  parts  or  divisions. 
“  By  frequent  parcelling  and  subdividing  of  inherit- 
.ances,  in  process  of  time  they  became  so  divided  and 
crumbled,  that  there  were  few  persons  of  able  estates.” — 
Hale:  Law  of  England. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  or  break  up  into  small  particles 
“The  whiter  that  salt  is,  the  more  brittle  it  is,  and 

Teadier  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pouder.” — Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fall  to  ruin ;  to  perish ;  to  dissolve 
•away. 

“  The  hopes  his  yearning  bosom  forward  cast, 

And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  past ; 

All  fell  together,  crumbling  in  disgrace, 

A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base.” 

Longfellow:  Theologian’s  Tale;  Torquemada. 

tcrum  -ble,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  crumb  (q.  v.).]  A 
crumb,  a  small  particle. 

crum  -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ceumble,  c.j 
crum  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ceumble,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  breaking  into  small  par¬ 
ticles  ;  the  state  of  being  comminuted. 
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crum  -bl£,  a.  [  Eng.  crumbl(e) ;  -y.]  Apt  to 
crumble ;  easily  crumbled. 

“Brick  too  often  ill-baked  and  crumbly.” — W.  G.  Pal- 
grave,  in  Macmillan’s  Mag.,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  27  (1881). 

crumb-jf  (b  silent),  a.  [Ceummy.] 

crum -met,  a.  [Ceumb  (1),  p.]  Having  crooked 
horns. 

“  Spying  an  unco  crummet  beast 
Amang  his  broomy  knowes.” 

Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  51. 

crum-mie,  crum-mock,  s.  [Ceummie,  a.]  A 
name  for  a  cow;  properly,  one  that  has  crooked 
horns. 

“  My  crnmmie  is  an  useful  cow. 

And  she  is  come  of  a  good  kine.” 

Auld  Cloak;  Tea  Table  Miscell. 

crum -mie,  crum  -my,  a.  [A  dimin.  form  from 
crumb,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Crooked,  curved,  bent. 

crummie-  staff,  s.  A  staff  with  a  crooked  head, 
on  which  the  hand  leans. 

crum  -mock  (1),  s.  [Gael,  crumag.]  Skirret,  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Sium  sisarum. 

“Cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  skirret,  or  crum- 
mocks,  &c.,  grow  to  as  great  a  bigness  here  as  anywhere.” 

—  Wallace:  Orkney,  p.  35. 

crum  -mock  (2),s.  [A  dimin.  from  Gael,  crom— 
crooked.] 

1.  The  same  as  Ceummie,  s.  (q.  v.) 

“  They  tell  me  ye  was  in  the  other  day, 

And  sauld  your  crummock,  and  her  bassand  quey.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  87. 

2.  The  same  as  Crummie-stapf  (q.  v.). 

“  But  wither’d  beldams,  auld  and  droll, — 

Lowpin’  and  flingin’  on  a  crummock.” 

Burns:  Tam  O’  Shanter. 

crum’-mf,  crumb  -f  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  crumb; 
■ v •]  ^ 

1.  Full  of  crumbs. 

2.  Soft,  like  the  crumb  of  bread. 

3.  Infested  with  parasites,  particularly  Pediculus 
corporis.  ( Colloq .) 

crump  (1),  a.  [Probably  an  imitative  word.] 
Hard  and  brittle,  crisp  (spoken  of  bread). 

“  Wi’  sweet  milk-cheese  in  monie  a  whang, 

And  farls  bak’d  wi’  butter. 

Fu’  crump  that  day.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

crump  (2),  *croump,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  crumb.] 
[Ceumb,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crooked,  bent. 

“  Crump  [is  said]  of  some  defect  of  body,  as  having 
some  member  crooked  or  withered.” — Verstegan:  Restitu* 
tion  of  Decayed  Intelligence ,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  deformed  person. 

“  That  piece  of  deformity!  that  monster  !  that  crump!” 

—  Vanbrugh:  JEsop ,  ii. 

•crump-shouldered,  *croump-shouldreed,  a. 

Crook-backed. 

“  Crump-shouldered  and  shrunken  so  vngoodly.” — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  203. 

•crump,  v.  t.  [Ceumb  (1),  a.]  To  crunch. 

crump  -et,  s.  [Prob.  from  crump  (1),  a.]  A  sort 
of  thin  tea-cake,  very  light  and  spongy. 

“Muffins  and  crumpets  on  a  stone  with  an  iron  plate 
fixed  on  the  top.” — Kitchener:  Cook’s  Oracle,  p.  456. 

crum  -pie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from  cramp 

(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles;  to 
rumple. 

“  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing  his 
palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him.  they  crumpled  it 
into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle  that 
could  be  made.” — Addison. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  wrinkled ;  to  contract. 

"The  locust  and  grasshopper  are  both  of  them  hard, 
crusty,  cragged,  crumpling  creatures.” — Smith.  Portrait¬ 
ure  of  Old  Age,  p.  175. 

crum'-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Crumple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Folded  up  irregularly,  as  the  petals  in 
the  (estivation  of  the  poppy. 

crum  -pling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crumple,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  wrinkling  or  pressing  into  wrinkles ; 
the  state  of  being  wrinkled. 

“  This  crumpling  can  be  experimentally  imitated  .  .  .” 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  412. 

*2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

“Grezillons  .  .  .  crumplings,  or  twirles,  as  of  ha  ire 
curled.” — Cotgrave. 

3.  A  small  degenerate  apple ;  an  apple  nipped  in 
its  growth ;  one  with  an  uneven  or  wrinkled  sur¬ 
face.  (Ash.) 


crump  -y,  a.  [Eng.  crump ;  -y.]  Easily  broken ; 
brittle. 

crunch,  *craunch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  imitative  word.] 
[Scrunch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crush  with  the  teeth  or  chew  with 
force  and  noise. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  of  craunching;  to  grind  as 
the  teeth. 

2.  To  force  a  way  with  violence  and  noise  through 
some  brittle  substance. 

“The  transport  wagons,  whose  wheels  crunched  overthe 
sandy  plains  with  a  sound  which  to  our  ears  seemed 
strangely  loud.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

•crunk,  *crunk-le  (1),  v.  i.  [Icel.  krunka= to 
croak  as  a  raven,  krunk— a  raven’s  cryu]  To  cry 
like  a  crane.  (Bailey.) 

“The  crane  crunketh,  gruit  grus.” 

Withal:  Dictionarie  (ed.  1608),  p.  20. 

crun  -kle  (2),  v.  t.  [Crinkle.] 

1.  To  crinkle,  to  rumple. 

“  .  .  .  tliis  crunkled  waur-for-the-wear  hat,  and  hi» 
best  hammer.” — Tennant:  Card.  Beaton,  p.  154. 

2.  To  shrivel,  to  contract. 

“  Wi’  crunkl’t  brow,  he  aft  wad  think 
Upo’  his  barkin  faes.”  Tarras:  Poems,  p.  46. 

criint,  s.  [An  onomatopoeic  word.]  A  blow  oj 
the  head  with  a  cudgel. 

“An’  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi’  hearty  crunt.” 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson,  Post, 
crfi  -or,  s.  [Lat.]  Blood,  gore, 
crfi  -or-m,  s.  [Lat.  cruor,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in 
( Chem .)  (q.  v.).j 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  coloring  matter  of 
blood.  [Hjemoglobin.] 

criip,  croup,  s.  [Ceoup.]  The  croup,  the  but¬ 
tocks. 

crup,  a.  [Cbump  (1),  a.] 
t.  Short,  brittle ;  as,  a  crup  cake. 

2.  Snappish ;  as,  a  crup  answer. 

•cru-pel,  *crup-pel,  s.  [Criple.] 
crup -per,  s.  [Fr.  croupibre,  from  croupe = the 
buttocks.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  buttocks  or  haunch  of  ahorse, 

2.  Harness:  A  loop  which  passes  beneath  the  tail 
of  a  horse,  and  is  connected  by  a  strap  with  the 
saddle,  to  keep  it  from  riding  forward. 

“  .  .  then  slipping  off  over  the  crupper,  he  caught 

hold  of  the  tail,  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 

World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  143. 
crupper-chain,  s. 

Naut.:  A  chain  for  lashing  the  jib-boom  down  to 
the  bowsprit. 

crupper-loop,  s. 

Harness:  The  rounded  portion  at  the  end  of  the 
crupper. 

crup  -per,  v.  t.  [Crupper,  s.]  To  put  a  crupper 
on. 

erfir  a,  s.pl.  [Lat.  pi.  of  crus  (genit.  cruris)— a 
leg,  a  shank,  a  shin.] 

1.  Anat. :  Peduncles,  connecting  links  or  pro¬ 
cesses  pillars ;  anything  shaped  more  or  less  like 
the  leg  of  an  animal  or  the  peduncle  (flower-stalk) 
of  a  plant.  The  term  is  used  of  the  superior,  infe¬ 
rior,  and  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  which 
are  called  respectively  crura  ad  cerebrum,  crura  ad 
medullam,  and  crura  ad  pontem.  There  are  pedun¬ 
cles  or  crura  (crura  cerebri)  at  the  base  of  the 
cerebrum,  anterior  and  posterior  crura  or  pillars  of 
the  fornix,  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  similar  ones 
in  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 

2.  Bot. :  The  legs  or  divisions  of  a  forked  tooth. 
(R.  Brown ,  1874.) 

crfir  -al,  s.  [Fr.  crural,  from  crwraZis=pertain- 
ing  to  the  legs,  from  crus  (genit.  cruris)— a  leg,  a 
shank,  a  shin.] 

Anat.,  dtc.:  Pertaining  to  the  leg.  Thus,  there 
are  crural  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Crural  arch : 

Anat..:  A  dense  band  of  fibers  arching  over  the 
vessels  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  fascia 
transversalis.  They  constitute  the  ligament  of  the 
thigh. 

(2)  Crural  canal: 

Anat. :  A  canal,  constituting  the  passage  through 
which  the  femoral  hernia  descends.  It  is  called 
also  the  femoral  canal. 

(3)  Crural  nerve: 

Anat. :  A  nerve  branching  from  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  lumbar  region  and  going  to  the  thigh. 

(4)  Crural  ring: 

Anat. :  The  ring  through  which  the  femoral  hernia 
descends. 

erfi-re  -us,  .c.  [Lat.  crus^leg.]  Anat.:  A  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  forming  part  of  the  great  extensor  of 
the  leg. 


t>6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ict.  ph  =  £, 

-cian,  -tian  -  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c-  =  Vff.  deL 
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(5)  Crural  septum : 

A  uat. :  The  name  givers  by  Cloquet  to  a  sub- 
peritoneal  connective  tissue  covering  the  femoral 
ring. 

(6)  Crural  sheath : 

Anat. :  An  investment  of  fascia  surrounding  the 
femoral  vessels. 

Crus,  s.  [Lat.  crus  (genit.  cruris).']  Generally 
in  the  plural  {crura).  For  definition  see  that  word. 

“  The  inferior  surface  of  the  mesocephale,  the  pons 
varolii,  consists  of  a  series  of  curved  fibers,  which  pass 
from  one  crus  cerebelli  to  the  other.” — Todd  db  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  10.,  pp.  273-4. 

crfi-sa’de,  croi-sade,  croi-sa-do,  croy-sa-do, 
s.  [Fr.  croisade ;  Prov.  crozada ;  Sp.  cruzada;  Port. 
cruzado;  Ital.  crociata,  from  Low  Lat.  crdciat  a,  in 
the  compound  term,  expedilio  cruciata= ail  expedi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  those  who  had  on  their  garments  a 
cross,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  cross  figuratively 
so  called ;  Class.  Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis)  =a  cross.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  dk  Hist. :  Properly  an  expedition  con¬ 
ducted  by  those  who  wore  a  cross  upon  their  breast, 
that  symbol  indicating  that  they  fought  for  the 
interests  of  the  cross.  In  the  caseof  the  crusaders 
described  in  this  article  the  cross,  which  was  of 
woolen  cloth,  was  white,  red,  or  green,  and  sewed 
upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the  crusader’s  dress. 

If  In  the  first  vigor  of  Mohammedan  conquest, 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  .Sepulchre  itself  fell  into 
Moslem  hands.  This  did  not  deter  Christian  pil¬ 
grims  from  thronging  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  as 
long  as  the  Saracens  were  in  power  in  the  East  they 
had  the  prudence  to  act  with  tolerable  kindness  to 
the  pilgrims.  When  the  Saracens  yielded  their 
dominion  to  the  Turks  all  this  passed  away.  The 
pilgrims  were  pillaged,  insulted,  or  even  barbar¬ 
ously  murdered,  and  those  who  returned  filled  all 
Europe  with  their  complaints  of  Turkish  insolence 
and  barbarity.  The  Christians  of  every  land  felt 
humiliated  that  places  of  the  most  sacred  interest 
should  be  in  such  custody,  and  as  early  as  the  con¬ 
cluding  years  of  the  tenth,  century  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  attempted  to  induce  the  Christian  world  to  suc¬ 
cor  the  afflicted  Church  of  Jerusalem,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pisans,  none  responded  to  the  call, 
and  the  feeble  and  abortive  effort  of  the  people  of 
Pisa  is  not  reckoned  a  crusade. 

The  following  seven  are  the  enterprises  against 
the  Mohammedans  regarded  as  crusades; 

(1)  The  daring  pontiff  Gregory  VII.  wished  to 
lead  a  crusade,  but  his  contest  with  Henry  IV. 
turned  his  energy  in  another  direction.  His  suc¬ 
cessor;  Urban  II.,  was  also  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
expedition  to  the  East,  and  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Council  of  Placentia  (Piacenza)  in 
March,  1095,  and  decided  on  at  that  of  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Univer¬ 
sal  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  enterprise  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  had  traveled  over  Europe  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  orator,  with  a  number  of  others  too*  impatient 
to  wait  for  the  prudent  preparations  of  the  men 
who  understood  what  fighting  meant,  led  to  the 
East  an  immense  but  motley  assemblage  of  people 
unadapted  for  military  enterprise,  who  misbehaved 
all  along  the  road,  were  especially  cruel  to,  the  Jews, 
and  nearly  all  perished  miserably  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  warriors  having  at  length  completed  all  neces¬ 
sary  preparations,  started  for  the  East  under  such 
capable  leaders  as  Godfrey  (Godefroy)  of  Bouillon, 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  his  brother  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  &c.  In  1097  they  took  Nice,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia ;  in  1098,  Antioch  in  Syria  ;  and 
in  1099  J  orusalem,  where  a  Christian  kingdom  was 
set  up.  The  institution  of  the  two  great  military 
and  religious  orders,  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Knights  Templars,  dates  from  this  crusade. 

(2)  Edessa  having  been  taken  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  A.  D.  1144,  Jerusalem  was  believed  to  be  in 
danger,  and  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux, preached 
a  second  crusade,  as  Peter  the  Hermit  had  done  the 
first.  Lewis  VII.,  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  III., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  took  the  cross  and  went  forth 
in  1147,  but  their  enterprise  ended  in  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  In  A.  D.  1187  the  Christians  were  totally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  and  Jerusalem 
soon  after  being  captured  by  the  celebrated  Saladin 
(Salaheddin),  the  Christian  kingdom,  which  had 
continued  there  for  about  100  years,  came  to  an  end. 

(3)  In  A.  D.  1190,  first  Italian,  German,  and  other 
warriors,  and  then  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  departed  for  the  East.  Some  success  attended 
the  crusading  arms ;  the  exploits  and  even  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Richard  were  remarkable,  but,  in  1192, 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  his  late  colleague  the 
French  king,  who  had  returned  home,  compelled 
him  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  time  with  Saladin, 
leaving  the  latter  potentate  in  possession  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

(4)  The  fourth  crusade  was  successful,  but  in  an 
unexpected  direction.  The  Western  Christians  cap¬ 
tured  Constantinople  from  their  Greek  brethren  in 
the  East,  and  founded  a  Latin  kingdom  there, 
which  lasted  fifty-seven  years. 


(5)  This  crusade  left  under  the  leadership  of  An¬ 
drew,  king  of  Hungary,  and  with  the  benediction  of 
Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  A.  D.  1217.  The  crusaders 
temporarily  took  Damietta  in  A.  D.  1220.  In  1227 
the  German  Emperor,  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstauf- 
fen,  then  excommunicated,  followed  and  obtained 
the  city  of  J erusalem  by  treaty,  without  expenditure 
of  human  blood. 

(6)  This  crusade  was  twice  conducted  by  Louis 
IX.,  king  of  France ;  in  the  first  expedition  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  Damietta  surrendered ;  in  the 
second  he  died  of  pestilence  at  Tunis. 

(7)  In  A.  D.  1240;  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
brother  of  Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  led  a  new  crusade 
to  the  East.  It  failed,  however,  and  in  1291  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  expired. 

When  the  crusades  to  Palestine  were  abandoned 
similar  enterprises  were  _  attempted  against  the 
Mussulmans  of  Spain,  against  European  heathens, 
who  still  were  numerous  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania, 
against  the  Albigensian  “  heretics,”  and  others. 

Enterprises  conducted  for  two  centuries  with  all 
the  might  of  Europe  could  not  fail  of  producing 
great  changes  in  the  several  kingdoms.  Millions  of 
lives  had  been  lost,  yet  more  millions  of  money 
spent  unproductively,  and  the  domination  of  the 
Papacy  unduly  increased.  But  Europe  was  made 
more  than  previously  one  great  federation,  feudal 
power  was  broken,  aDd  the  commercial  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes  received  an  impulse,  bigotry  was  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  the  germs  of  new  ideas  sown  in  inquir¬ 
ing  minds,  which,  in  future  centuries,  were  to 
advance  to  maturity. 

“  With  gallant  Frederick’s  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  Crusade.” 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  enterprise  carried  on  with  intense 
zeal,  like  that  shown  during  the  crusades  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross ;  as,  a  crusade  against  vice,  a 
crusade  against  intemperance. 

crfi-sade',  v.  i.  [From  crusade,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  conduct  a  crusade  or  engage  in  one  in 
a  subordinate  capacity. 

2.  Fig.:  To  prosecute  any  object  with  intense 
ardor. 

“  Religion  with  free  thought  dispense, 

And  cease  crusading  against  sense.” 

Gtreen:  The  Grotto. 

crfi-sa’-der,  s.  [Eng.  crusad{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
engages  in  a  crusade. 

"...  the  settlements,  which  the  crusaders  made  in 
Palestine.” — Robertson. 

crfi-sa'-dlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Crusade,  v.] 

cru  sa  -do,  s.  [Port,  crusado,  from  Lat.  crux 
(genit.  crucis)  =a  cross.  So  named  from  having  a 
cross  stamped  upon  it.]  A  Portuguese  coin  worth 
about  64  cents  of  our  money. 

“  Believe  me,  X  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crusadoes.” — Shakesp. .-  Othello,  iii.  4. 

crfi§e,  *cruce,  *erouse,  *crowse,  s.  [Icel.  krus 
=a  pot;  Dut.  kroes=  a  pot,  a  cup ;  Sw.  krus;  Dan. 
kruus= a  jug  or  mug.]  A  small  bottle  or  eruet. 

“  .  .  .  take  thou  now  the  spear  that  is  at  his  bolster, 
and  the  cruse  of  water,  and  let  us  go.” — 1  Sam.  xxvi.  11. 

crfi’-§et,  s.  [Fr.  creuzet.]  A  goldsmith’s  melt¬ 
ing-pot  ;  a  crucible. 

crush,  *cruschyn,  *crousshe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

cruisir,  croissir;  Sw.  kripta ;  Dan.  kripte ;  Icel. 
kreista ,  kreysta=to  squeeze,  to  press.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  between  two  harder  bodies ; 
to  destroy  by  pressing. 

“  Cruschyn  or  quaschyn.  Quasso.” — Prompt.  Parv 

2.  To  force  or  press  with  violence. 

“  The  ass  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Ba¬ 
laam’s  foot  against  the  wall.” — Numbers  x  x  I  i .  25. 

3.  To  squeeze  or  press  together  in  a  mass. 

“  Wedg’d  in  the  trench,  by  our  troops  confus’d, 

In  one  promiscuous  carnage  crushed  and  bruis’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii.  82,  83. 

4.  To  destroy  or  overwhelm  by  the  pressure  or 
weight  of  a  superincumbent  mass. 

“  Roofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and  crushed 
the  inmates.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

5.  To  comminute ;  to  grind  or  bruise  into  fine  par¬ 
ticles. 

6.  To  squeeze  or  subject  to  pressure  so  as  to  cause 
juice  to  be  expressed. 

7.  To  bruise. 

“Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is  bruised, 
or  crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut.” — Lev.  xxii.  24. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overwhelm  or  press  down  by  superior  power ; 
utterly  to  subdue  or  break. 

“  The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  completely 
crushed.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


2.  To  oppress ;  to  keep  under  foot. 

“.  .  .  and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed. 

alway.” — Deut.  xxviii.  33. 

3.  To- destroy,  to  ruin. 

B.  Intrcms To  become  condensed  or  compact  by- 

pressure.  T  ,  . 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  cricsh  and  to 
break ,  see  Break  ;  for  that  between  to  crush  and 
to  overwhelm,  see  Overwhelm. 

(1)  To  crush  a  cup  or  pot :  To  crack  a  bottle,  to 
drink. 

“  My  master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  bo 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray  come  and  crush  a 
cup  of  wine.” — Shakesp. .-  Emneo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

“  Come,  George,  we’ll  crush  a  pot  before  we  part.” 

George  a  Greene,  in  Dodsley,  iii.  5L 

(2)  To  crush  out: 

(а)  Lit. :  To  force  or  express  by  pressure. 

“ .  .  .  some  astringent  plasters  crush  out  purulent 

matter.” — Bacon. 

(б)  Fig. :  To  extract  by  violence  or  force. 

“  He  crushed  treasure  out  of  his  subjects’  purses,  by  for¬ 
feitures  upon  penal  laws.” — Bacon. 

crush,  s.  [Crush,  «-] 

I.  Literally  : 

I.  A  violent  collision  or  pressing  together  ;  press¬ 
ure. 

.  .  the  cares  that  have  caught  some  hurt  either  by¬ 

bruise,  crush,  or  stripe.” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  vi. 
2..  A  violent  pressure  caused  by  a  crowd  or  throng, 

II.  Fig. :  Ruin,  destruction. 

“  The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.” 

Addison:  Cato,  v.  L 

crush-hat,  s.  A  soft  hat  constructed  to  collapse 
with  a  spring,  so  as  to  be  carried  under  the  arm  in  a 
crush,  without  any  danger  of  injury  to  its  shape. 

crush-room,  s.  A  large  room  or  hall  at  a  theater, 
opera,  &c..,  in  which  the  audience  may  promenade- 
during  the  intervals. 

‘.‘He  ran  up  into  the  crush-room." — Disraeli:  The  Young 
Duke,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 
crushed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Crush,  v.J 
IT  Crushed  sugar ,  crashed  sugar :  Unrefined  sugar 
which  has  undergone  a  second  process  of  crystal¬ 
lization  and  requires  to  be  crushed  to  bring  it  to  a. 
proper  degree  of  smallness  for  use. 
crush -er,  s.  [E ng.  crush;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  crushes. 

2.  Tech . :  A  mill  or  machine  for  mashing  rock  or 
ore.  [Ore-crusher,  Stone-crusher,  Stamp.] 

crush -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crush,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  pressing  or  grinding  between 
two  harder  bodies. 

2.  Fig.:  Subjugation*  overwhelming,  conquest. 

“ .  .  .  the  crushing  of  all  those  kings  his  neighbors,” 
&c. — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  it.,  §  9. 

II.  Min. :  The  grinding  of  ores,  &c.,  without; 
water. 

cru  so-cre-at'-m  me,  s.  [Lat.  crus=  the  leg,  and 
Eng.  creatinine.]  A  leucomaine  (C6HsN40)  iso¬ 
lated  from  muscle  tissue. 

crust,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cruste,  crouste;  Fr.  croiite;  Ger. 
Icruste ;  Dut.  korst,  from  Lat.  crusta.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  hard,  or  comparatively  hard,  outer  shell  or 
covering  by  which  any  body  is  enveloped. 

“I  have  known  the  statue  of  an  emperor  quite  hid 
under  a  crust  of  dross.” — Addison:  On  Medals. 

2.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  pie. 

“  They  stitched  and  spun,  .  .  .  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  outer  hard  portion  of  bread. 

][  The  formation  of  the  crust  of  bread  is  due  t®- 
the  almost  total  expulsion  of  moisture  and  the 
roasting  of  the  outside  of  the  loaves.  Most  of  the 
starch  is  converted  into  gum  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven. 

“  Th’  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  defies.” 

Dry  den:  Juven. 

4.  An  incrustation  or  collection  of  matter  into  a 
hard  body. 

5.  A  deposit  from  wine  as  it  ripens,  consisting  of 
tartar  and  coloring  matter. 

6.  A  waste  piece  of  bread. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  casing  or  covering. 

“  What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 

Shall  e’er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ?” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viLL 


fate,  fat,  fare,  grnidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 
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B.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  [TT  Crust  of  the  earth.] 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  An  external  portion  of  anything  less  fluid 

«than  the  rest.  / 

“  -  -  .  the  buffy  coat  or  inflammatory  crust.” — Todd 
<£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  37. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  Crusta 

t.)  . 

3.  Zodl. :  A  chitinous  or  subcalcareous  exoskeleton 
protecting  the  body  of  a  crustacean. 

“It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Trilobite 
occupied  the  median  lobe  of  the  crust.” — Nicholson:  Zool. 
<5tb  ed.),  281. 

4.  Bot.:  [Ceosta.] 

II  Crust  of  the  Earth : 

Geology ,  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography , 
c&c. : 

(1)  In  a  more  extended  sense:  The  outer  shell  or 
rind  of  the  earth  at  and  beneath  its  surface  which 
is  solid,  as  distinguished  from  fluid  or  melted  parts 
-assumed  to  exist  in  the  interior.  If  we  suppose  the 
whole  of  the  earth  to  have  once  been  perfectly  fluid, 
and  then  a  certain  portion  of  the  exterior  to  have 
acquired  solidity  by  gradual  refrigeration,  the 
question  arises — Are  there  means  of  ascertaining 
how  much  is  now  solid,  and  how  much  fluid?  Mr. 
Hopkins — proceeding  from  the  fact  that  the  pre¬ 
cession  of  the  equinoxes  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun,  specially  the 
former,  on  the  protuberant  parts  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator  will  be  different  according  to  the 
Solidity  or  fluidity  of  the  mass  on  which  the  two 
attractions  operate — has  calculated  that  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  earth’s  radius,  viz.,  from  800  to 
1.000  miles,  must  be  solid,  though,  as  Lyell  adds, 
greatlakes  or  seas  of  melted  matter  may  be  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  nominally  solid  area. 

(2)  In  a  more  limited  sense:  Such  superficial 
parts  of  our  planet  as  are  accessible  to  human  ob¬ 
servation,  or  on  which  we  are  enabled  to  reason  by 
observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface  {Lyell). 
No  mine  yet  opened  is  a  mile  deep,  but  when  strata 

'«dip  they  bring  to  the  surface  oblique  sections  across 
lower  beds  which  but  for  that  dip  would  be  buried 
hopelessly  deep  for  human  investigation,  so  that 
strata,  collectively  about  ten  miles  thick,  have 
been  discovered  and  studied — about  jjtfth  part  of 
the  earth’s  radius,  or  about  as  much  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  diameter  of  a  globe  a  foot 
-across. 

crust,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Crust,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  envelop ;  to  cover  with  a  hard  case  or 
crust. 

“  Why  gave  you  me  a  monarch’s  soul, 

And.  crusted  it  with  base  plebeian  clay?” 

Dryden. 

2.  To  foul  or  incrust  with  concretions. 

“.  .  .  many  musty,  or  very  foul  and  crusted  bottles, 
.  .  — Swift. 

*11.  Fig. ;  To  cover,  to  obscure. 

“.  .  .  their  minds  are  crusted  ever,  like  diamonds  in 
the  rock.” — Felton. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  incrusted;  to  acquire  a 
hard  case  or  crust. 

“I  contented  myself  with  a  plaister  upon  the  place  that 
•was  burnt,  which  crusted  and  healed  in  very  few  days.” — 
Temple. 

crus-ta,  s.  [Lat.=a  hard  shell,  rind,  or  crust.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  crust,  a  fasciculated  portion  of  any¬ 
thing.  Thus  there  is  a  crust  of  each  cerebral  pe¬ 
duncle,  and  a  crusta  petrosa  of  a  tooth. 

2.  Zodl. :  The  same  as  Crust,  s.,  B.  3. 

3.  Bot. :  A  brittle  crustaceous  thallus,  constitut¬ 
ing  the  upper  surface  of  some  lichens. 

4.  Gem  Engraving :  A  gem  engraved  for  inlaying 
a  vase  or  other  object. 

If  Crustapetrosa : 

Anat.:  The  cement  of  a  tooth.  It  is  distinct  both 
from  the  dentine  and  the  enamel. 

crus-ta'-ge-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Crustacea,  n.  pi. 
of  adj.  crustaceus,  from  Class.  Lat.  crusta  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zodl.:  Crustaceans:  a  great  and  important 
class  of  animals,  ranked  under  the  sub-kingdom 
Articulata,  better  called  Annulosa  (Ringed  Ani¬ 
mals),  and  the  higher  division  of  it,  that  called 
Arthropoda— animals  with  jointedlimbs.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  smaller  the  number  of  limbs  in  the 
Annulosa  the  higher  the  organization.  If  this  prin¬ 
ciple  be  carried  out,  then  the  insects  stand  highest 
as  having  but  six  legs ;  the  spiders  come  next  with 
eight,  though  anatomically  they,  in  some  respects, 
approach  more  closely  than  the  insects  do  to  the 
human  organization.  The  Crustaceans  are  the 
third  in  order  as  possessing  ten  or  more  limbs,  then 
follow  the  Centipedes  and  Millepedes,  which,  etymo¬ 
logically  rather  than  zoologically,  have  the  former 
“  100  ”  and  the  latter  “  1,000  ”  limbs.  The  Annelids 


bring  up  the  rear,  with  numerous  imperfect  limbs 
vegetatively  repeated  in  indefinite  numbers  in  the 
higher  orders  and  none  at  all  in  the  lower.  Both 
the  English  book-name  Crustaceans  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  Latin  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
class  of  animals  so  designated  possess  a  crusta, 
crust,  or  shell,  cast  periodically.  [Crusta,  Zodl.] 
The  body  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  “som¬ 
ites  ”  or  definite  segments,  in  the  higher  members 
of  the  class  divided  into  three  regions :  a  head,  a 
thorax,  and  an  abdomen.  Of  the  “  somites,”  in  the 
view  of  some  zoologists,  theoretically  twenty-one 
in  number,  seven  belong  to  the  head,  seven  to  the 
thorax,  and  seven  to  the  abdomen.  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  believes  that  their  number  should  be  six,  eight, 
and  six.  All  these  somites,  except  the  last,  may 
have  appendages;  the  last,  called  the  “telson,” 
does  not  possess  any.  Generally  the  head  and 
thorax  are  welded  together  into  a  single  mass 
called  the  cephalo-thorax ;  it  is  generally  covered 
by  a  great  shield  or  buckler  called  the  “  carapace.” 
The  upper  part  of  a  somite  is  termed  its  “ter- 
gum,”  and  the  lower  one  its  “sternum,”  while  the 
plate,  constituted  by  the  dividing  line  produced 
downward  and  outward,  is  called  in  the  singular 
“pleuron,”  or  in  the  plural  “  pleura.”  Of  the  ap¬ 
pendages  in  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  first  sogment 
of  the  head  has  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  borne  upon 
long  stalks,  the  second  the  lesser  antennae  or  an- 
tennules,  a  pair  of  jointed  feelers;  the  third,  the 
great  antennae  ;  the  fourth,  the  mandibles  or  jaws ; 
the  fifth,  the  first  pair  of  maxillae,  a  kind  of  jaws ; 
the  sixth,  the  second  pair  of  maxillae  ;  the  seventh, 
three  pairs  of  foot-jaws  or  maxillipedes.  The 
eighth  segment,  the  first  of  the  thorax,  carries  a 
second  pair  of  foot-jaws,  and  the  ninth,  a  third  pair ; 
the  tenth,  a  pair  of  jointed  limbs,  constituting  the 
nipping  claws  in  a  crab  or  lobster.  The  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth  somites  carry  ambulatory  limbs ; 
these,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the  appendages 
of  the  cephalo-thorax.  The  fifteenth  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  segments  have  swimming  appendages,  called 
“  swimmerets  ;  ”  the  last  of  all,  called  the  “  telson,” 
have  none.  Respiration  is  by  branchia?.  Crustacea 
occur  in  all  seas ;  there  are  also  fresh-water  and 
terrestrial  species. 

To  all  but  the  naturalist  the  classification  will 
look  unnatural,  which  brings  together  the  eatable 
crab,  shrimp,  and  lobster  on  the  one  hand,  the 
“slater”  (Oniscus),  the  little  one-eyed  animals  with 
bivalve  shells  (Cyprides,  &c.)  of  fresh  water  brooks, 
the  barnacles  from  returned  ships’  bottoms,  and 
the  Dudley  trilobite  of  the  quarries,  but  all  are 
really  akin  to  each  other.  It  has  cost  even  the 
scientific  inquirer  much  observation  and  research 
to  constitute  the  modern  class  Crustacea ;  one 
main  difficulty  being  that  many  of  the  species 
undergo  a  metamorphoses,  which  makes  them  in 
their  adult  state  totally  unlike  what  they  were 
when  immature.  [Cancer,  &c.] 

The  following  constitute  the  Sub-classes  and 
Orders  of  Crustacea : 


Sub-class  I. — Epizoa  or 

Haustellata. 
Order  1. — Ichthyophthira. 
“  2. — Rhizocephala. 

Sub-class  II. — Cirripedia. 
Order  1. — Thoracica. 

“  2. — Abdominaiia. 

“  3.— Apoda. 

Sub-class  III. — Entomos- 
traca. 

Order  1. — Ostracoda. 

“  2. — Copepoda. 

“  3. — Oladocera. 


Sub-class  III.  (cont inued)  .- 
Order  4. — Phyllopoda. 

“  6. — Trilobita. 

“  6. — Merostomata. 

Sub-classIV. — Malacostraca 
Division  I. — Edriophthal- 
mata. 

Order  1. — Lcemodipoda. 
“  2. — Isopoda. 

“  3. — Amphipcda. 

Division  II. — Podophtlial- 
niata. 

Order  1.— Stomapoda. 

“  2. — Decapoda. 


2.  Palceontol. :  The  Crustacea  are  highly  impor¬ 
tant  for  palffiontological  inquiries,  as  to  the  age  of 
strata,  &c.  The  less  highly-organized  members  of 
the  class  come  into  existence  apparently  as  early 
as  the  Cambrian  period.  Trilobites  abounded  in 
the  Silurian,  and  went  upward  into  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  rocks.  The  Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans,  begun  in 
the  last-named  formation,  went  on  increasing  in 
numbers  through  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks, 
and  apparently  reach  their  maximum  now.  ( Wood¬ 
ward,  Huxley , Nicholson,  <&c.) 

crus-ta ’-ge-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Crustacea, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

Zodl. :  Pertaining  to  the  class  Crustacea  or  any 
member  of  it ;  containing  the  crustaceans,  as  the 
crustacean  class. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  class  Crustacea. 

2.  PI. :  The  English  name  of  the  class  Crustacea 
(q.  v.). 

“  Crustaceans ,  for  instance,  not  the  highest  in  their  own 
class,  may  have  beaten  the  highest  mollusks.” — Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  x.,  p.  337. 

crus-ta-ge-o-log'-ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  crustace- 
olog{y)  ;  -ical.]  .  Pertaining  to  crustaceology. 


crus-ta-ge-ol-og-ist,  s.  [Eng.  crustaceolog{y ) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  studies  crustaceology ;  a  zoologist 
who  gives  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  class 
Crustacea  (q.  v.). 

“Dr.  Leach,  the  most  accomplished  Crustaceologist  of 
his  day.” — Owen:  Invertebrate  Animals,  lect.  xv. 

crus-ta-§e-ol -og-^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crustace{a); 
o  connective,  and  Or.  logos—  ...  a  discourse.] 
The  department  of  zoological  science  which  treats 
of  the  Crustacea.  [Crust  auogy.J 
crus-ta-ge-ous,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  crustaceus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  crusta  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot.:  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle,  as  the  testa  of 

Asparagus  or  of  Passiflora  (the  Passion-flower). 
{Bindley.)  — 

2.  Zodl. :  Pertaining  to  the  crusta  or  shelly  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  Crustacea,  to  any  member  of  that  class, 
or  to  the  class  itself. 

“ .  .  .  some  shells,  such  as  those  of  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  others  of  crustaceans  kinds,  .  .  .” — Woodward:  Nat. 
Hist. 

IT  Crust, aceous  Lichens : 

Bot.:  A-sub-division  of  Lichens,  with  a  stratified 
thallus.  It  includes  those  which  have  that  thallus 
crustaceous.  [Crusta,  Bot.] 
criis-ta'-ge-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crustaceous , 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  crustaceous  (q.  v.). 

*crus  -tade,  *crus'-tate,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croustade; 
Ital.  crostaita. ]  A  pie  with  a  crust. 

“  Crustate  of  flershe.” — Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  40. 
criis  t?L-log  -Ic-Jj.1,  o,  [Eng.  crustalog{y ) ;  -ical.] 
The  same  as  Crustaceological  (q.  v.). 

crus-taT-b  -^Ist,  s.  [Eng.  crustalogiy) ;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  Crustaceologist  (q.  v.). 

crus-tal-6-gy,  s,  [Lat.  crusta  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
logos=  ...  a  discourse.]  The  same  as  Crusta¬ 
ceology  (q.  v.). 

ferus  -ta-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crust.atus,  pa.  par.  of 
crusto— to  cover  with  a  crust.]  Covered  with  a  crust, 
as  crusted  basalt. 

crus-ta '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  crustatus,  pa.  par.  of 
crusto=  to  incrust,]  An  incrustation;  an  adherent 
crust. 

“  The  crustation  of  the  building  was  changed  to  what  it 
now  is.” — Peggc :  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng.  Language. 

crus  -ted, pa.. par.  or  a.  [Crust,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par..:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Incrusted ;  covered  with  a  hard  case  or  crust. 

2.  Applied  to  wine  when  a  deposit  of  tartar  and 
coloring  matter  collects  in  the  interior  of  the  bot¬ 
tles. 

*crus  tlf  'Ac,  a.  [Lat.  crusta  =  a  crust ;  facia 
{pass,  fid)— to  make.]  Producing  or  causing  a  crust 
or  incrustation. 

criis'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crusty ;  -ly..]  In  a  crusty, 
peevish,  or  ill-tempered  manner. 

crus  -ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crusty ;  -ness,] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  beiDg  crusty. 

2.  Fig. :  Peevishness,  moroseness,  ill-temper,  sur¬ 
liness. 

crust  -Ing,  pr.  .par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crust,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tbe  act  of  incrusting  or  covering 
with  a  crust ;  the  state  of  becoming  crusted. 

crust  -y,  a.  [Eng.  crust ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  crust. 

“The  egg  itself  deserves  our  notice:  its  parts  within, 
and  its  crusty  coat  without,  are  admirably  well  fitted  for 
the  business  of  incubation.”--  IS'.r/ium:  Pliysico-Theology. 

2.  Fig. :  Peevish,  morose,  surly,  ill-tempered. 

“  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what’s  the  news?” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

crut,  s.  [Er.  croFte— crust.]  The  rough  part  of 
oak  bark. 

crutgh,  *cruoche,  *cruche,  erutche,  s.  [A.  S. 

crice;  cogn.  with  Dut.  kruk;  Sw.  krycka;  Dan. 
krykke  ;  Ger.  kriicke=&  crutch.  Apparently  a  deri- 
vate  from  crook  (q.  v.i).  {Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  A  staff  with  a  crosspiece  to  support  the 
person  beneath  the  arm-pit.  The  foot  is  shod  with 
a  rubber  pad,  or  may  have  a  spur  to  prevent  slip¬ 
ping. 

“A  crutch,  a  crutch!— Why  call  you  for  a  sword?” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

■jT.  A  support. 

“  Rhyme  is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  along. 
Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  strong.” 

Smith, 


t)6il,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bgl,  deL 
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*2.  Old  age. 

“  Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new  born, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle’s  infancy.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  host,  iv.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Hor. :  The  fork  at  the  end  of  the  arm  which 
depends  from  the  axis  of  the  anchor-escapement. 
The  pendulum-rod  is  contained  within  the  limbs  of 
the  crutch,  and  vibrates  the  anchor,  itself  also 
receiving  a  slight  impulse  from  the  train.  {Knight.) 

2.  Saddlery :  One  form  of  pommel  for  a  lady’s  sad¬ 
dle,  consisting  of  a  forked  rest  which  holds  the  leg 
of  the  rider. 

3.  Shipwrighting : 

(a)  One  of  the  struts  or  stay-plates  in  the  prow 
or  stern  of  an  iron  vessel,  which  supports  the 
sides  where  they  nearly  approach  each  other.  They 
occupy  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
dead-wood  in  a  timber-vessel,  and  are  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crushing  in  of  the  plating. 

( b )  A  knee-timber  placed  inside  a  vessel  to  secure 
the  heels  of  the  cant  timbers  abaft. 

(c)  A  support  upon  the  taffrail  for  the  boom. 

(d)  A  forked  row-lock  upon  the  gunwale. 

4.  Founding :  The  cross-handle  on  the  end  of  a 
shank  (a  founder’s  metal-ladle),  by  which  it  is 
tipped. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  crutch  and  staff,  see 
Staff. 

♦crutch-back,  s.  A  crooked  back. 

“  ^Esope  for  all  his  crutch-back  had  a  quick  wit.” — Nine 
Worthies  of  London,  1592.  {Davies.) 

crutch-like,  a.  Like  a  crutch,  acting  as  a 
crutch  or  support. 

"...  a  crutch-like  rod, 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — the  dust  we  all 
have  trod.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  126. 

crutgh,  v.  t.  [Crutch,  s.]  To  support,  as  a 
cripple  on  crutches. 

“  I  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse, 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.’ 

Dry  den;  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

crutghed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  crutch ;  -ed.]  Supported 
on  crutches. 

*crut§h'-ed  (2),  a.  [Corrupted  from  crossed. 
Remotely  from  Norm.  Fr.  cruix,  crous ,  croise, 
croisse=&  cross.]  Marked  or  badged  with  a  cross. 

][  Crutched  Friars ,  Crouched  Friars ,  Crossed 
Friars : 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  three  orders  of 
friars— one  in  England,  one  in  Flanders,  and  one  in 
Bohemia.  All  traced  back  their  origin  to  St.  Cle- 
tus,  whom  they  considered  to  have  been  Pope  at 
Rome  from  A.  I).  73  to  91,  and  acknowledged  as  the 
restorer  of  their  fraternity  St.  Cyriacus,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  331.  Their  real  origin  was  evidently 
much  less  antique.  In  1169,  Pope  Alexander  III. 
framed  rules  and  a  constitution.  In  1462  they 
adopted  the  blue  robe  and  silver  cross,  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  they  derived  their  name  of  Crossed, 
Croised,  or  “Crutched”  friars.  In  1568,  Pius  V. 
enlarged  and  confirmed  their  privileges,  but  hav¬ 
ing  long  lost  their  original  sanctity,  they  were  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Popie  Alexander  VII.  in  A.  D.  1656. 
{Townsend.) 

“  On  the  west  side  of  this  portion  of  the  walls,  stood 
the  house  of  the  Crutched  or  Crossed  Friars,  or  Fratres 
sanctce  Crucis.  This  order  was  instituted,  or  at  least 
reformed,  about  the  year  1169,  by  Gerard,  Prior  of  St. 
Mary  de  Morell,  at  Bologna.” — Pennant:  London,  p.  347. 

crux,  s.  [Lat.=a  cross.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

♦1.  Lit. :  A  cross. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  exceedingly  puzzling  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  ;  a  puzzle. 

“But  the  next  feast  visited  by  Jesus  (v.  1),  which  is 
indefinitely  designated  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  has  been  the 
perpetual  crux  of  New  Testament  chronologists.”— Strauss: 
Life  of  Jesus  (transl.),  vol.  i.,  §  59,  pp.  415,  416. 

II.  Astron. :  The  cross,  a  constellation  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  [Crux  Australis.] 

V  Crux  Australis :  The  Southern  Cross. 

Astron. :  A  small  but  brilliant  southern  constella¬ 
tion,  situated  near  the  Pole,  and  close  to  the  hinder 
legs  and  under  the  body  of  Centaurus.  The  name 
and  grouping  on  the  celestial  map  seem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Augustin  Royer,  who  turned  to 
account  the  observations  of  Halley.  It  contains 
seven  stars,  one  of  which  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  is  a  constellation  to  which  voyagers  from  India, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere  attach  a  sacred  interest, 
and  which,  though  a  striking  object  in  the  sky,  has 
had  its  splendor  exaggerated. 

cruy-shage,  s.  [Dan.  kruishaag,  from  7cruis= 
cross,  and  haay,  haai=&  shark.] 

Ichthy. :  Lanina  cornubica,  a  shark  with  a  some¬ 
what  triangular  head  and  mouth. 

cry,  *crie,  *crrien,  *crye,  ♦cryyn,  *krie,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [Fr.  crier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  grit.ar ;  Ital.  gridare  ; 
from  Low  Lat.  quirito=to  shriek,  a  freq.  of  Lat. 
queror— to  lament.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  or  call  out  loudly  or  vehemently ;  to 
shout,  to  exclaim. 

“And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  .  .  .” — Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

2.  To  call  earnestly  and  importunately ;  to  utter 
earnest  prayers. 

"...  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it 
be  sin  unto  thee.” — Deut.  xv.  9. 

3.  To  proclaim ;  to  make  anything  public. 

“  Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  .  .  — Jerem. 

ii.  2. 

4.  To  talk  eagerly  or  incessantly ;  to  repeat  words 
continually. 

“  .  .  .  therefore  they  cry,  saying,  Let  us  go,  .  .  .’’ — 
Exod.  v.  8. 

♦5.  To  exclaim,  to  complain ;  to  call  for  vengeance 
or  punishment.  [Cry  out.] 

“  .  .  .  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  utter  lamentations  ;  to  lament  loudly. 

“  .  .  .  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall 

howl  for  vexation  of  spirit.” — Isaiah  lxv.  14. 

7.  To  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

“For  sometimes  she  would  laugh  and  sometimes  cry.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  76. 

8.  To  squall  as  an  infant. 

“  Thus,  in  a  starry  night,  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky." 

Waller. 

9.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  sound. 

“  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

10.  To  yelp  as  a  hound. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  loudly ;  to  call  out,  to  exclaim. 

*2.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

“The  Juwys  dedyn  cryyn  her  parlament.” 

Songs  and  Carols,  p.  42. 

*3.  To  beg  for,  to  implore.  [Cry  mercy.] 

*4.  To  demand,  to  call  for. 

“.  .  .  the  affair  cries  haste,  .  . 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

V  (1)  To  cry  against:  To  exclaim  against,  to 
accuse  vehemently. 

“  What  is  the  matter 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city, 

You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  L  L 

(2)  To  cry  aim.  [Aim.] 

(3)  To  cry  down : 

(a)  To  depreciate,  to  decry,  to  blame. 

“  .  .  .  a  band  of  stockjobbers  in  the  city,  whose  inter¬ 
est  it  happened  to  be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*{b)  To  declare  publicly  the  crimes  or  faults  of 
any  one. 

“  .  .  .  her  husband  first  cried  her  down  at  the  cross, 
and  then  turned  her  out  of  his  doors.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

.  *(c)  To  prohibit. 

“  By  all  means  cry  down  that  unworthy  course  of  late 
times,  that  they  should  pay  money.” — Bacon:  To  Villiers. 

*{d)  To  overbear,  to  overwhelm. 

“  I’ll  to  the  king, 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honor  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow’s  insolence.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

(4)  To  cry  mercy :  To  implore  mercy. 

“  Ever  among  mercy  she  cride.”  —Gower,  i.  149. 

(5)  To  cry  one  mercy :  To  beg  one’s  pardon. 

“Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  I  cry  you  mercy.’’ — Bunyan: 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(6)  To  cry  on  or  upon :  To  call  upon  earnestly  or 
importunately ;  to  address  or  name  with  earnest¬ 
ness. 

“  No  longer  on  St.  Denis  will  we  cry.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  6. 

(7)  To  cry  out : 

(а)  To  call  or  cry  loudly,  to  vociferate. 

“  His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 

Cride  out,  ‘Now,  now,  Sir  knight,  shew  what  ye  bee.’  ” 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  19. 

(б)  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

“  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  criest  out  thou  art.” 

Shakesp.:  Bom.  and  Jul.,  iii.  3. 

(c)  To  complain. 

“They  groan  as  pitifully,  and  cry  out  as  loud  as  other 
men.” — Tillotson. 

*{d)  To  be  in  labor ;  to  be  brought  to  bed. 

“  What  !  is  she  crying  out  f 
So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  suif’rance  made 
Each  pang  a  death.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 


(8)  To  cry  out  against:  To  exclaim  or  complain 
loudly. 

“  Tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion,  are  things  that  the* 
followers  of  that  hypothesis  cry  out  against.” — Locke. 

(9)  To  cry  out  of:  To  complain  loudly,  to  find, 
fault  with. 

“  We  are  ready  to  cry  out  of  an  unequal  management* 
and  to  blame  the  Divine  administration.” — Atterbury. 

(10)  To  cry  out  on  or  upon:  To  complain  loudly? 
to  blame,  to  exclaim  against. 

“  Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 
Ill  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing.” 

Butler:  Hudibrasi 

(11)  To  cry  up : 

(a)  To  extol,  to  praise  highly ;  to  applaud. 

“  Everybody  will  cry  up  the  goodness  of  men  .  .  f 

— Bunyan;  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*{b)  To  raise  the  price  of  anything  by  proclama¬ 
tion. 

“  All  the  effect  that  I  conceive  was  made  by  crying  up 
the  pieces  of  eight,  was  to  bring  in  much  more  of  that 
species,  instead  of  others  current  here.” — Temple. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry 
and  to  weep :  “ Crying  arises  from  an  impatience  in 
suffering  corporeal  pains ;  children  and  weak  peo¬ 
ple  commonly  cry :  weeping  is  occasioned  by  men¬ 
tal  grief ;  the  wisest  and  bes  t  of  men  will  not  disdain 
sometimes  to  weep.  Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  ia 
weak ;  it  serves  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  individual 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  hearer;  weeping,  when 
called  forth  by  other’s  sorrows ,  is  an  infirmity  which 
no  man  would  wish  to  be  without ;  as  an  expression 
of  generous  sympathy  it  affords  essential  relief  to 
the  sufferer.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry,  to 
scream,  and  to  shriek:  “  To  cry  indicates  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  an  articulate  or  an  inarticulate  sound ; 
scream  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
word;  shriek  is  a  species  of  crying  in  its  latter 
sense.  Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utter¬ 
ance  resorted  to  on  common  occasions ;  one  cries  in 
order  to  be  heard :  screaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying,  resorted  to  from  an  impatient  de¬ 
sire  to  be  heard,  or  from  a  vehemence  of  feeling. 
People  scream  to  deaf  people  from  the  mistaken 
idea  of  making  themselves  heard ;  whereas  a_  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation  will  always  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  cry  when  we  cannot 
render  ourselves  audible  by  any  other  means  ;  but 
it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to  scream.  Shriek 
may  be  compared  with  cry  and  scream,  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  pain  ;  in  this  case  to  shriek  is  more  than  to* 
cry ,  and  less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify  to 
cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry  from  the 
slightest  pain  or  inconvenience ;  but  one  shrieks  or 
screams  only  on  occasions  of  great  agony,  either 
corporeal  or  mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt 
its  finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terror  at  the 
sight  of  a  frightful  object:  or  screams  until  some 
one  comes  to  its  assistance.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry,  to  ex¬ 
claim  and  to  call:  “We  cry  from  the  simple  desire 
of  being  heard  at  a  distance ;  we  exclaim  from  a 
sudden  emotion  or  agitation  of  mind.  A  cry  be¬ 
speaks  distress  and  trouble ;  an  exclamation 
bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  .  .  .  Tc  cry  is 
louder  and  more  urgent  than  to  call.  A  man  who  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help  ;  he  who* 
wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance  ;  a  cry  is  a 
general  or  indirect  address ;  a  call  is  a  particular 
and  immediate  address.”  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

cry,  *cri,  *crie,  *crye,  *kri,  *kry,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

crit ;  Fr.  cri;  Ital.  grido,  grida;  Sp.  &  Port,  grito, 
grita;  O.  Sp.  crida,  grida.  Of.  M.  H.  Ger.  krei .] 

1.  The  act  of  crying  out ;  a  shriek,  a  scream,  a  loud 
noise,  expressive  of  pain  or  suffering. 

“And  all  the  fir9t-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, 
and  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land.’" — 
Exod.  xi.  5,  6. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamor,  an  outcry. 

“Crye  or  grete  noyse  among  the  peple.  Tumultus.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  A  public  outcry  or  demand  for  any  particular 
course  of  action. 

“But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  ever.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  any  emotion,  as 
wonder,  alarm,  <fcc. 

“.  .  .  so  the  cry  goes  round,  without  examining  into 
the  cheat.” — Swift. 

5.  An  importunate  or  earnest  call  or  prayer. 

“.  .  .  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  cries.” 

Milton:  P.  L„  xi.  309,310. 

♦6.  A  proclamation  or  public  notification  by 
authority. 

“  Than  was  it  kenly  komanded  a  kri  to  make  newe.” 

William  of  Palerne,  2,174. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a-  qu  .=  kwC 
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7.  A  proclamation  or  public  calling  out  of  good3 
for  sale,  as  by  hawkers. 

8.  Popular  acclamation  or  favor. 

“  The  cry  went  once  for  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Ores.,  iii.  3. 

9.  A  political  or  electioneering  catchword. 

“  ‘And  to  manage  them  you  must  have  a  good  cry,’  said 
Taper.  ‘All  now  depends  upon  a  good  cry.’  ‘So  much 
for  the  science  of  politics,’  said  the  Duke,  bringing  down 
a  pheasant.” — Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*10.  Noise,  fame,  report. 

“.  .  .  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry  her.” — 
Shakesp..-  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*11.  A  complaint  or  calling  for  punishment  or 
vengeance. 

“And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin  is  very  grievous; 
I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto¬ 
gether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know.” — Gen.  iviii.  20,  21. 

12.  The  act  of  weeping. 

13.  An  inarticulate  or  confused  noise,  as  of  beasts, 
infants,  &c. 

“  There  shall  be  the  noise  of  a  cry  from  the  fish-gate, 
and  an  howling  from  the  second,  and  a  great  crashing 
from  the  hills.” — Zeph.  i.  10. 

14.  The  yelping  of  dogs. 

*15.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

“  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o’ th’ rotten  fens  ...” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*16.  A  company,  a  band.  (Used  in  contempt.) 

“ .  .  .  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players.” — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

IT  (1)  Out  of  cry,  out  of  all  cry:  Out  of  or  beyond 
all  estimation. 

“  And  then  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me,  and 
stand  upon  my  pantofles  to  them,  out  of  all  crie.” — Old 
Taming  of  Shrew,  6  pi.,  i.  174. 

(2)  Cry  of  tin :  A  sound  emitted  by  tin  when  bent. 

“The  cry  of  tin  is  due  to  crystalline  structure;  it  is  not, 
however,  characteristic  of  tin  only,  as  generally  supposed, 
but  may  be  emitted  by  zinc  and  probably  by  other  metals 
when  crystalline  in  texture.” — Abstracts  of  Chem.  Papers , 
Chern.  Soo.,  1881. 

*crf  -en,  v.  [Cry,  v.] 

*cry  -er  (1),  s.  [Crier.] 
cry  -er  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  cry,  v. ;  suff.  -er.]  A 
kind  of  hawk,  called  the  falcon  gentle,  an  enemy  to 
pigeons,  and  very  swift.  ( Ainsworth .) 

cry-es-the'-sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kryos= cold,  and  ais - 
thesis= sensation.]"  Undue  sensitiveness  to  cold. 

cry  -Ing,  *cri-inge,  *crieng,  *criyng,  *cryeng, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s  (.Cry,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Calling  out  loudly  ;  shrieking,  lamenting. 

2.  Weeping,  shedding  tears. 

“ .  .  .  the  passengers  were  grievously  annoyed  by 

invalids  and  crying  children,  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Eng.,  oh.  iii. 

3.  Calling  for  vengeance,  punishment,  or  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  outrageous,  notorious. 

“  .  .  .  imposed  the  limit  of  500  jugera,  as  a  necessary 
remedy  for  a  crying  evil.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9.  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  calling  out;  a  cry,  a  shout. 

“  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets  .  . 
Isaiah  xxiv.  11. 

2.  Lamentation,  mourning ;  a  loud  expression  of 
grief. 

“  A  voice  of  crying  shall  be  from  Horonaim,  spoiling 
and  great  destruction.” — Jer.  xlviii.  3. 

3.  An  importunate  cry  or  prayer. 

“So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  will, 

If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  143. 

4.  The  noise  of  children. 

“Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the 
crying  of  children.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  6. 

*crf  11,  s.  [Creel  (?). ]  A  creel,  a  basket  (?). 

“  The  hedge  creeper  that  goes  to  seek  custom  from  ship 
to  ship,  with  a  cryll  under  his  arme.” — Tom  of  all  Trades 
(1631).  ( Halliwell :  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

cry  -o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  &ryos=cold,  and  genual f=to 
engender.]  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Nat.  Phil.  &  Chem. :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  By  cryogen  I  mean  an  appliance  for  obtaining  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  0°  Centigrade.  In  this  paper  it  always 
signifies  a  freezing  mixture.”—  Prof.  Frederick  Guthrie,  in 
Proceedings  of  Physical  Society  of  London,  pt.  ii. 


cry-o-hy  -drate,  s.  [Gr.  kryos— cold,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  hydrate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“By  cryohydrate  I  mean  the  body  resulting  from  the 
union  of  water  with  another  body,  and  which  hydrate  can 
only  exist  in  the  solid  form  below  0°  Centigrade.  Ex¬ 
amples,  Cryohydrate  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  cryohydrate  of 
magnesium,  cryohydrate  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  Ac.” — 
Prof.  Frederick  Guthrie,  in  Proceedings  of  Physical  Society 
of  London,  pt.  ii. 

cry  -6-lIte,  kry  o-lite,  s.  [Ger.  chryolith;  Gr. 
fcryo8=cold,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  brittle  mineral  subtransparent  to  trans¬ 
lucent.  Hardness,  2’5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'9-3T. 
Luster  generally  vitreous,  color  snow-white,  red,  or 
black.  Composition :  Aluminium,  13‘0 ;  sodium,  32'8 ; 
fluorine,  54-2=100.  Fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
It  occurs  in  great  abundance  at  Arksut-fiord  in 
Greenland,  whence  it  has  been  carried  to  Europe 
and  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
alumina  salts,  as  also  the  metal  aluminium. 
{Dana  ) 

cryolite-glass,  s.  A  semi-transparent  glass  made 
from  cryolite  and  sand,  and  sometimes  known  as 
fusible  porcelain  or  milk-glass 
crf-oph  -or-us,  s.  [Gr.  kryos= ice,  and  phoros= 
bearing,  pherd— to  bear,  to  carry.]  An  instrument 
to  illustrate  the  process  of  freezing  by  evaporation, 
invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs 
and  a  connecting  tube,  air  being  expelled  from  the 
interior  by  heating  the  body  of  water  inclosed  and 
hermetically  closing  the  opening.  The  water  being 
poured  into  one  buib,  the  other  bulb  is  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  which  condenses  the  vapor 
and  causes  so  rapid  evaporation  from  the  former 
bulb  as  to  freeze  the  water  therein.  {Knight.) 

cry-oph  -fl-llte,  s.  [Gr.  kry  os =cohl ;  phyllon  = 
a  leaf,  andsulf.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).l 
Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  crystallizing  in 
six-sided  prisms.  Hardness,  2*2-5 ;  specific  gravity, 
2’9.  Luster  of  the  cleavage  faces,  pearly  to  resinous. 
Color  by  transmitted  light,  emerald  green;  except 
transverse  to  the  axis,  where  it  is  brownish  red. 
Streak,  greenish  gray.  Composition:  Silica,  51 ’49 ; 
alumina,  16‘77  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1‘97  ;  sesquioxide 
of  manganese,  0’34  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  7*78,  &c.  Oc¬ 
curs  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann.  {Dana.) 

crypt,  s.  [Lat.  crypta;  Gr.  krypte  —  a  vault  or 
crypt;  krj/pfos=hidden,  secret;  krypto=to  hide.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  vault  beneath  a  church  or  mauso¬ 
leum,  and  either  entirely  or  partly  underground. 

“  .  .  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his  body  in 

the  crypt  of  that  magnificent  church.” — Malone:  Life  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

2  Anat. :  A  tubular  or  saccular  simple  gland.  It 
is  called  also  a  follicle  or  a  lacuna. 

3.  Bot.  {PI.) :  [Crypta.] 

IT  (1)  Crypts  of  Lieberkiihn : 

Anat. :  Comparatively  short  tubular  glands  in 
the  small  and  in  the  large  intestines. 

(2)  Multilocular  crypt : 

Anat. :  A  gland  in  which  the  sides  or  extremity  of 
a  simple  tube  or  sac  becomes  pouched  or  loculated. 
It  is  intermediate  between  a  simple  and  a  compound 
gland.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Quain. 
crfp'-tg,  (pi.  cryptae),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  Any  long  narrow  vault,  whether  wholly 
or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth. 

2.  Anat. :  The  same  as  Crypt,  2. 

3.  Bot. :  One  of  the  receptacles  of  oily  secretion  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Aurantiacese  (Oranges),  the 
Myrtaceee  (Myrtle  blooms),  and  various  other  orders 
of  plants. 

erf  p-tal,  a.  [Eng.  crypt ;  - al .]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  a  crypt. 

“  The  use  of  the  cryptal  or  follicular  secretion.” — Dungli- 
son,  in  Ogilvie. 

cryp-tan'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  fcrypfos=hidden,  secret, 
and  aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man ;  by  botanists  used 
for  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  An  Australian  genus  of  undershrubs,  order 
Rhamnaceee.  They  look  like  heaths.  About  seventy 
are  known.  {Mr.  Carruthers,  in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

erf  p -tic,  *crfp'-tick,  cryp'-tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. 
kryptikos= fit  for  hiding;  krypto— to  hide.]  Hid¬ 
den,  secret,  occult,  private. 

“  Speakers,  whose  chief  business  is  to  amuse  or  delight, 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  natural  order,  but  in  a 
cryptical  or  hidden  method  adapt  everything  to  their 
ends.” — Watts. 

crfp-tic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  cryptical’  -ly.]  In 
a  secret  or  occult  manner ;  secretly,  occultly. 

cryp  -tl-cus,  s  [Gr.  kryptikos= fit  for  conceal¬ 
ing  ;  krypton  to  conceal.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Tenebrionidse. 
crfptld-In,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  secret;  eidos= 
form  ;  and  sufE.  -in  {Chem.).  ] 

Chem.:  Abase,  CnHuN,  homologous  with  chino- 
lin.  Formed  in  the  traction  of  the  bases  from  coal- 
tar,  which  boils  at  274°. 


fcrfp-to-branch  i-a  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos = 
secret;  brangchia— the  gills  ] 

ZoOl. :  Animals  which  have  no  conspicuous  gills, 
crfp-to-branch -Late,  a.  [Cryptobranchi- 

ATA.] 

ZoOl. :  Having  concealed  gills ;  having  no  con¬ 
spicuous  gills ;  a  term  used  of  various  molluscous 
and  annulose  animals. 

cryp-to-cal  -vin  ists,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos = 
hidden,  secret,  and  Eng.  Calvinists  (q.  v.).] 

Ch.  Hist. :  Certain  German  theologians  in  the  16th 
century,  who,  though  nominally  Lutherans,  really 
held  Calvinistic  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Casper  Peucer,  the  son-in-law  of 
Melancthon,  a  physician  and  medical  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  was  their  head.  The  views  of  the  Cryp¬ 
tocalvinists  having  been  clearly  stated  in  1574  at 
the  Convention  of  Torgau,  some,  including  Peucer, 
were  imprisoned  and  others  banished  by  Augustus, 
the  Prince-Elector  of  Saxony.  {Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
Cent,  xvi.,  ch.  i.,  §  38,  39.) 

crfp-tocar-fa,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  karua— the  walnut  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauraceee.  There 
is  a  6-cleft  perianth,  twelve  stamens  in  four  rows, 
the  nine  outer  fertile,  the  three  inner  sterile.  Cryp¬ 
tocar  y  a  moschata  produces  Brazilian  nutmegs. 

cryp-t6-9eph.  -g.Lus,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos= hidden, 
secret,  and  kephale— the  head.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chrysomel- 
idee.  They  are  small  insects,  with  the  head  deeply 
inserted  into  the  thorax,  the  antennae  long  and  fili¬ 
form,  the  body  short  and  cylindrical.  Cryptocepha- 
lus  sericeus  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It 
is  of  a  fine  golden-green  color,  and  is  found  during 
July  on  the  flowers  of  some  composite  plants.  C. 
lineola  is  glossy  black,  the  elytra  red,  except  the 
margin.  It  is  found  on  oaks  and  hazels. 

erf  p-t6-chl  -11-dae ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
chilus  (q  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeae. 
cryp-to-chl-lus,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  cheilos=  a  lip.  So  named  because  the 
labellum  is  not  easily  seen  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mouth  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cryptochilidae.  Cryptochilus  sanguinea  is 
an  Indian  orchid  with  spikes  of  crimson  tubular 
flowers. 

cryp-to-cor-y  ne,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  —  hidden, 
secret,  and  koryne=a.  club.  So  named  from  the 
shape  of  its  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Araceae.  Cryptocoryne  ovata  is 
used  to  bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain  when  it  is  too 
viscid,  and  cannot  be  made  to  granulate  properly 
by  the  application  of  lime  alone.  {Lindley.) 

cryp-to-cor-y'-ne-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
coryn{e),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Araceae.  The  stamens  are  distinct 
from  the  pistils.  The  latter  are  several  in  number, 
whorled  round  the  base  of  the  spadix,  and  there 
combined  into  a  many-celled  ovary.  {Lindley.) 
[Cryptocoryne.] 

erf  p-t6-don  -tl-g.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fcr^pfos^hidden, 
secret,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)= a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.  &  Balmont. :  In  Professor  Owen’s  classi¬ 
fication,  the  second  family  of  the  Anomodontia,  the 
fifth  order  of  Rep tilia  or  [Reptiles.  {Owen:  Palae¬ 
ontology,  ed.  1860.) 
crfp'-to-gam.  s.  [Cryptogam a.] 

1:  Sing  :  A  plant  of  the  Linnseau  order  Crypto- 
gamia  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.  {Cryptogams):  The  English  name  of  Lin¬ 
naeus’  class  Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .  well-developed  cryptogams,  .  .  — Herbert 

Spencer:  Data  of  Biology,  §  22. 

erf p-to-ga  -ml  g,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos= hidden, 
secret,  and  gamos— a  wedding,  a  marriage.] 

Bot.:  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  order  in  the 
artificial  botanical  system  of  Linnaeus.  The  class 
Cryptogamia  is,  however,  essentially  a  natural  one, 
the  only  question  being  whether  it  should  not  be 
divided  into  two.  It  corresponds  to  Lindley’s 
Thallogens  and  Acrogens  taken  together.  Linnaeus 
divided  it  into  the  following  orders:  Filices,  Musci. 
Algae,  Fungi,  which  are  not  artificial  but  .natural 
groups  of  genera. 

ferf  p-t6-ga -ml-gn,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  .cryptogamia, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Cryptogamic  (q.  v.) . 
crfp-t6-gam  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptogam{ia) , 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  organs  of  reproduction  con¬ 
cealed,  or  at  least  having  organs  of  reproduction 
the  precise  character  of  which  is  difficult  tc  under¬ 
stand;  pertaining  to  the  class  Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 

IT  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  Cryptogamia 
since  Linnseus  wrote,  but  the  term  Cryptogamic  is 
still  retained. 
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eryp-tog'-g-mist,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypt  ogam  [id), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suif.  -ist.\ 

Bot. :  Ono  -who  studies  cryptogamic  botany, 
cryp-tog-g-mous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptogam{ia) 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Cryptogamic  (q.  v.). 
cryp-tog’-sumy,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
gam{ia)  (q.  Y.),  and  Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -y.] 

Bot . :  A  term  applied  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
obscurity  about  the  organs  and  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  plants.  The  term  is  used  only  of  the 
Cryptogamia  (q.  v.). 

cryp-to-gram'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  gramma=a  written  character,  a  letter; 
or  from  gramme— a  line.  So  called  from  the  con¬ 
cealed  line  of  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiace®.  The 
sori  at  length  confluent  and  marginal.  Involucre 
formed  from  the  revolute  margins  of  the  pinnules. 
Cryptogramma  crispa  is  the  Curled  Rock-brake. 
The  sterile  fronds  are  bipinnate,  the  pinnules 
bi-trip innatifid,  the  fertile  ones  are  tripinnate  below, 
bipinnate  above. 

cryp’-to-graph,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  secret,  and 
graphc=a  writing  ;  grapho— to  write.]  A  system  of 
writing  in  secret  characters  or  cipher;  a  secret 
writing ;  a  cipher. 

cr^p-tog  -raph-al,  a.  [Eng.  cryptograph ;  -ah] 
Secret,  occult. 

cr^p-tog  -raph-er,  s.  [Eng.  cryptograph ;  -er.] 
One  who  writes  in  secret  characters  or  iu  cipher. 

cryp-to-graph-ic,  cryp-to-graph  -Ic-gl,  a. 
[Gr.  kryptos  —  secret,  ana  graphikos  —  suited  for 
writing;  grapho— to  write.]  Written  or  writing  in 
secret  characters  or  in  cipher. 

“  A  cryptographic  machine  was  patented  1860.” — Haydn: 
Dates  (ed.  1878),  p.  210. 

cryp-tog’-rgph-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cryptograph {y); 
-ish]  The  same  as  Cryptographer  (q.  v.). 

cryp-tog'-raph-y,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  secret,  and 
graphe=a writing.] 

1.  The  art  or  system  of  writing  in  secret  charac¬ 
ters  or  in  cipher. 

2.  Secret  characters,  cipher;  enigmatical  lan¬ 
guage. 

cryp-to-hyp-nus,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  —  hidden, 
secret,  and  hj/pmos=sleep.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  Elaterid®. 

cryp  -to-llte,  s.  [Ger.  kryptolith ,  from  Gr.  kryp- 
fos=hidden,  secret,  and  lithos=stone.] 

Min.:  An  apparently  hexagonal  mineral,  occur¬ 
ring  in  acicular  prisms  and  minute  grains.  Specific 
gravity,  4'6;  color,  wine-yellow.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  27*37  ; 
protoxide,  either  of  cerium  or  of  didymium,  73’70; 
protoxide  of  iron,  1*51.  Found  at  Arendalin  Nor¬ 
way,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  very  closely 
akin  to  Phosphocerite  (q.  v.). 

cryp  -to-line,  cryp-to  ll’-nlto,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos 
=hidden,  secret,  linon—  anything  made  of  flax,  a 
net,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  colorless  transparent  fluid,  resembling 
Brewsterlinite,  but  more  dense  than  that  species. 
It  is  found  in  cavities  of  crystals.  Index  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  P2946.  Hardens,  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
into  a  yellowish  transparent  resin.  {Dana.) 

cryp-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos = secret,  and  logos 
—a  word,  a  discourse.]  Enigmatical  or  occult 
language. 

cryp-to-mor-plllte,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos = b i ddcn , 
secret,  and  morphe  =  form,  shape.  In  allusion  to 
the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  structure  unless 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  without  luster,  lying  between 
crystals  of  glauber  sa'ts^  at  Windsor  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Composition  :  Boric  acia,  55  6;  lime,  16’7  ;  soda,  6*2 ; 
water,  21  5=10u.  {Dana.) 

cryp  -ton,  s.  [Gr.  fcj7/pfos=hiddpn  ;  krypto= to 
hide  f  An  element  of  tiie  atmosphere  discovered 
by  Professor  Ramsay,  of  England,  in  July.  1898.  It 
was  obtained  by  evaporating  large  quantities  of 
liquid  air.  It  is  a  light  gas  possessing  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  argon  —  inertness.  It  is  capahleof 
liquefaction  and  mixes  easily,  but  chemical  action 
is  entirely  lacking  so  far  as  known. 

cryp-to-ne -mg-tg,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos= hidden, 
secret,  and  nemata,  pi.  o[n«ma=  that  which  is  spun, 
yarn.] 

Bot.:  Small  cellular  threads  produced  by  Cryp¬ 
tostomata. 

cryp-to-ne-me-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptone- 
mia  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Algals  (Sea-weeds),  order 
Ceramiacese.  The  frond  is  cellular,  favillidia  con¬ 
taining  a  firm  mass  of  compact  granules  within  a 
gelatinous  envelope.  Totraspores  globose  or  ob¬ 
long,  formed  out  of  cells  of  the  circumference.  The 


sub-order  is  a  large  one.  Among  the  genera  are 
Chondrus  and  Irideea,  species  of  which,  abounding 
in  gelatine,  are  used  for  food. 

cryp-to-ne -mi-g,,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret ;  nema— that  which  is  spun,  yarn,  neo  —  to 
spin.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Cryp  tone  mete  (q.  v.). 

cryp-to-ne-mi-a’-Qe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryp- 
tonemi{a) ,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Sea-weeds,  identical  in  its 
character  and  extent  with  the  sub-order  Crypto- 
nemese  of  other  classifications.  [Cryptonemea:.] 

cryp-to-pen-tam'-er-g,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  -  hid¬ 
den,  secret,  and  pentameres=va.  five  parts.] 

Entom. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Beetles 
ranked  by  Latreille  under  his  section  Tetramera  or 
Beetles,  with  four  joints  to  the  tarsi.  They  have 
really  five,  but  the  fifth  joint  is  minute  and  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  one  adj  acent  to  it. 

cryp-to-phag'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
phages),  and  Lat.  pi.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  order  Pentamera. 
They  are  minute  in  size,  and  are  beetles  found  in 
fungi. 

cryp-topll'-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  —  hidden, 
secret,  and  phagein= to  eat,  or  its  root  {phag).] 

Entom. :  A.  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cryptophagid®  (q.  v.). 

cryp-to-phan’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  phaind= to  bring  to  light',  to  make  to 
appear,  whence  phanos  =  light,  phane  —  a  torch, 
&c.  (?)] 

Chem.:  A  word  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

cryptophanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  dibasic  acid,  C5H9NO5,  which  occurs  in 
normal  human  urine.  The  acid  is  amorphous  and 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
calcium  salt  is  crystalline.  Cryptophanic  acid 
reduces  alkaline  copper  solution. 

tcryp-to-phy’-te§,  cryp-to-phy-tg,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 

fcr7/pfos=hidden,  secret,  and  phyta,  pi.  of  phyton=a 
plant.] 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Cryptogams. 
[Cryptogamia.]  The  Latin  form  of  it,  Cryptophy  ta, 
was  introduced  by  Link. 

cryp'-top-ine,  s.  [Gr.  fcr?/pfos=hidden,  secret; 
opio?t=poppy-juice  [Opium],  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine 
{Chem.).] 

Chem.:  An  organic  base,  C21H23NO5,  which  is 
found  in  opium,  about  one  ounce  in  a  ton.  It  is 
found  in  alcoholic  matter  liquid  from  which  mor¬ 
phine  has  been  crystallized,  and  is  precipitated  by 
milk  of  lime,  and  purified.  Cryptopine  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  colorless,  six-sided  short  prisms ; 
it  melts  at  217°.  It  is  a  strong  alkaloid,  and  forms 
crystalline  salts.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  yellow 
nitro-cryptopine ;  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  gives 
a  yellow  solution,  turning  violet,  then  dark  violet ; 
ferric  salts  give  a  beautiful  violet  color,  turning 
dirty  green  on  warming.  Cryptopine  has  a  bitter 
taste.  Caustic  potash  precipitates  it  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  excess. 

cryp-to-por'-ti-cus  {Lat.),  cryp-to-pbr'-ti-cS 

{ltal.),  s.  [Gr.  kryptos= secret,  hidden;  Lat. porti- 
cus=a  portico,  &c.J  An  inclosed  gallery  or  portico, 
having  a  wall  with  openings  or  windows  in  it, 
instead  of  columns  at  the  side.  (  W eale.) 

cryp-to-prbc’-tg,  s.  [Gr.  kryptos  =  hidden, 
secret,  and  proktos  =  hinder  parts,  bottom  .  .  . 
tail.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Yiverridse. 
It  has,  however,  the  retractile  claws  of  the  Feiid®, 
with  which  it  is  a  connecting  link.  Cryptoprocta 
ferox  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

cryp-to-rhyfich’-i-des,  $.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos = 
hidden,  secret,  and  ryngchos= snout.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Schoenherr,  author  of  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  Cureulionid®,  this  is  a 
family  of  Rhyncophora.  It  contains  upward  of 
twenty  genera, 

cryp-tor-nis,  s.  [Gr.  fcn/pfos= hidden,  secret, 
and  ornis= a  bird.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  apparently  allied  to 
the  Hornbills.  It  is  founded  on  ornithic  remains 
from  the  Upper  Eocene.  {Nicholson.) 

cryp-to-ste  -gl-g,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fcrypfos=hidden, 
secret,  and  stege=a  roof.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  Foraminif era  with  a  perfo¬ 
rate  test,  in  the  classification  of  Reuss.  The  order 
does  not  figure  in  the  systems  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  twining  Asclepiadace®  with 
reddish-white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes.  Two 
species  are  known  ;  one  from  India,  the  other  from 
Madagascar. 


cryp-to-stom  -g-tg,  s.  pZ.  [Gr.  kryptos— hidden, 
secret,  and  stomata ,  pi.  of  stoma — mout  h .] 

Bot. :  Little  circular  nuclei  found  on  the  surlace 
of  some  Algals.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cryp-to-tsm’-i-g,  S.  [Gr.  kryptos  —  hidden, 
secret,  and  Lat.,  icenia;  Gr.  tainia— a  band,  a 

Bot:  A  genus  of  Umbollifer®.  Only  described 
species,  Cryptotcenia  canadensis,  known  m  its 
native  country  as  the  Honewort. 

cryp-to-tet-ram’-er-g,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kryptos— 
hidden,  secret,  and  fefra»teres=quadrupartite, 
divided  into  four.]  [Tetramera.]  ...  , 

Entom.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Latreille  s 
section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles).  They  are  called 
Trimcra  because  they  have  apparently  only  tnree 
joints  to  the  tarsi.  The  term  Cryptotetramera  im¬ 
plies  that  there  is  a  fourth  joint  concealed,  as  is  tiie 
case.  It  is  nearly  inclosed  within  the  adj  acent  ono. 

cryp-to-the'-?!-!,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ar?/pZos=hidden, 
secret,  and  theke— a  box,  a  chest.] 

Bot. :  A  small  group  of  Muscace®  (Mosses).  -  1’P® 
Spiridens. 

cryp-tur'-x-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptur{us ) 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  . 

Ornith. :  In  the  classification  of  Prince  Bonaparte, 
a  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  type  Crypturus 
(q.  v.). 

cryp-tur-T-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptur{us) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -inoe.)  _ 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Tetraonid®.  [Cryp¬ 
turus.] 

cryp-tiir  -us,  s.  [Gr.  fcrypZos=hidden,  secret, 
and  oura=tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  by  Swain- 
son  and  others  placed  under  Tetraonid®,  and  by 
some  made  the  typo  of  a  sub-family  Crypturin®, 
but  by  Prince  Bonaparte  elevated  into  a  family, 
Crypturid®. 

*cr5fs'-o-lIte,  s.  [Chrysolite.] 

*crys'-o-pa§e,  s.  [Chrysoprase.] 
crfs'-tgl,  *cres-tel  *cris-tal,  *cris-talle, 
*crys-talle,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cristal;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cristal,  from  Lat.  crystallum,  from  Gr.  krystallos— 
ice,  crystal,  fcryos= ice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  .  .  — 

Job  xxviii.  17. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  body  or  substance  resembling  crystal  in 
purity,  transparency,  or  brightness,  as  water. 

“  .  .  .  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas.’’ 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

*(2)  PI. :  The  eyes. 

“  Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  clear  thy  crystals.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 
t(3)  The  glass  of  a  watch-case. 

*(4)  It  is  used  by  Wycliffeto  express  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  frost. 


“He  sendes  his  cristal  [crystallum,  Yulg.  hoar-frost, 
A.  V.]  as  musselis.” — Wycliffe:  Ps.  cxlvii.  17. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.,  Min.,  <&c.:  A  more  or  less  symmetrical, 
geometrical  solid,  commonly  bounded  by  piano  sur¬ 
faces,  called  planes  or  faces.  Two  such  planes 
meeting  form  an 

edge.  The  terms 
solid  angle,  base, 
apex,  prism,  pyr¬ 
amid,  &c.,  used 
in  describing 
crystals,  are  used 
in  the  same 
senses  as  they  are 
in  geometry. 

[Crystallog¬ 
raphy.]  Crystals 
of  various  sub¬ 
stances  can  be 
produced  by  dis¬ 
solving  them  in 
water,  alcohol, 

&c.,  if  they  are 
soluble  in  one  or 
other  of  these 
liquids,  or  if  not 
then  by  fusing 
them  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  cool 
slowly.  In  the 
chemistry  of  nature  crystals  continually  occur,  and 
the  study  of  their  structure  and  the  laws  which 
have  operated  in  their  formation  constitute  the 
science  of  crystallography,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  Mineralogy.  [Crystallography.] 

2.  Glass-making:  A  peculiarly  pellucid  kind  of 
glass.  {Knight.) 


Forms  of  Crystals. 

1.  Regular  Dodecahedron.  2.  Crystal 
of  Copper.  3.  Crystal  of  Potassium. 
4.  Crystal  of  Amethyst. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woif,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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B.  4s  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

“Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,251. 

2.  Fig.:  Clear,  transparent  or  bright  as  crystal. 
Applied— 

(1)  To  water. 

“ .  •  .  in  the  ci-ystal  spring  I  view  my  face.” 

Pope-.  Pastorals ;  Summer,  27. 

(2)  To  the  eyes.  {Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2.) 

(3)  To  tears.  {Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  i 91.) 
(.4)  To  hail-stones. 

“The  crystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal, 

And  from  the  ground  rebounds  the  rattling  hail.” 

Brookes:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 
t  IT  (1)  Iceland  crystal  : 

Min  :  An  old  name  for  Iceland  Spar  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Rock  crystal:  A  general  term  for  quite  or 
nearly  colorless  quartz,  whether  in  distinct  crystals 
or  not.  _  Dana  makes  it  identical  with  ordinary 
crystallized  quartz, the  first  sub-variety  of  his  Pheno- 
crystalline,  or  Vitreous  varieties  of  Quartz. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Crystal  form,  crystal- 
girded. 

Crystal  Palace.  A  well-known  building  at 
Sydenham,  England,  for  public  instruction  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
Buburbs  of  London.  The  Great  Exhibition,  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  on  February  25,  1851,  and  the 
reat  promoter  of  which  was  Prince  Albert,  was 
eld  in  Hyde  Park.  Important  as  it  was,  it  could 
not  be  allowed  to  occupy  that  site  permanently, 
and  on  October  11  it  was  closed  to  the  public,  and 
toon  afterward  emptied  and  taken  down.  A  com¬ 
pany  formed  for  the  purpose  bought  the  materials, 
and  erected  on  a  site  obtained  in  perpetuity  at 
Bydenham,  in  Kent,  a  building  in  various  respects 
resembling  its  predecessor.  Both  were  built  mainly 
of  glass,  and  were  poetically  called  crystal  palaces. 
The  term  Crystal  Palace  has  now  become  the  every¬ 
day  name  of  the  Sydenham  edifice,  and  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  used  also  of  all  subsequent 
buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected  throughout  the 
British  empire.  The  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  was 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on  June  10,  1854.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  a  large  building  erected  in 
New  York  city  in  1853  for  exhibition  purposes, 
which  after  a  successful  career  of  five  years  was 
burned  in  the  year  1858.  Its  site  was  Reservoir 
Square. 

crys  tal-hy-dra  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  crystal,  and 
hydration.'] 

Chem. :  The  formation  of  a  hydrate  which  is  also 
a  crystalline  body. 

“ .  .  .  the  temperature  of  the  salt  and  its  degree  of 

cry stalhydration.” — Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  81. 

crys'-tgl-lin,  s.  [Eng.  crystal;  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  An  albuminous  substance  contained  in 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  [Globulin.] 
crjfs'-taLHne,  a-  &  «•  [Lat.  crystallinus ;  Gr. 
Jcrystallinos.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

“  They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fix’d, 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk’d,  and  that  first  moved.  ” 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  482. 

2.  Made  of  crystal  glass. 

“.  .  .  small  receivers,  blown  of  crystalline  glass.”— 

Boyle. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization. 

“ .  .  .  their  crystalline  structure.” — Whewell:  Hist. 
Scient.  Ideas,  ii.  27. 

II.  Fig.:  Bright,  transparent,  pellucid,  or  clear  as 
crystal. 

“  He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  throned.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  772. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geol.  &  Min.:  Having  the  internal  texture 
which  regular  crystals  exhibit  when  broken,  i.  e., 
having  internally  a  confused  assemblage  of  ill- 
defined  crystals.  ( Lyell .) 

IT  There  is  a  difference  between  crystalline  and 
crystallized,  the  latter  term  implying  that  the 
crystals  are  well  defined  and  of  regular  forms 
Loaf  sugar  and  statuary  marble  have  a  crystalline 
texture ;  rock-candy  and  calcspar  are  crystallized . 
{Lyell.) 

2.  Chemistry: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

*(2)  An  old  term  for  aniline  (q.  v.). 

H  (1)  Crystalline  heavens: 

Ancient  Astron.:  Two  orbs  supposed  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  to  exist  between  the  primum 
mobile ,  or  first  power,  and  the  firmament. 

(2)  Crystalline  humor: 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Crystalline  Lens  (q.  v.). 


(3)  Crystalline  lens : 

Anat.:  A  transparent  solid  body  placed  behind 
the  iris  of  the  eye,  but  very  near  it.  It  is  sometimes 
called  simply  the  lens.  In  form  it  is  doubly  con¬ 
vex,  with  the  circumference  rounded  off.  The  con¬ 
vexity  is  greater  behind  than  in  front,  and  less  at 
the  center  than  at  the  margin.  It  is  above  one-third 
of  an  inch  across,  and  one-fifth  from  side  to  side.  It 
is  inclosed  in  a  transparent  elastic  membrane, 
called  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Br-rh  it  and  the 
imbedded  lens  are  very  transparent.  Around  the 
latter  is  an  annular  wreath  called  the  ciliary  liga¬ 
ment.  The  Crystalline  Lens  is  called  also  the 
Crystalline  Humor. 

(4)  Crystalline  limestone : 

Geol. :  A  kind  of  limestone  of  Permian  age,  called 
also  Concretionary  Limestone.  Among  its  charac¬ 
teristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi  and 
Mytilusseptifer.  {Lyell.) 

(5)  Crystalline  rocks : 

Geol. :  A  term  often  applied  to  the  Plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  certain  porphyries,  and  also  to  the 
Metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c. 
The  term  refers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  highly 
crystalline.  Their  structure  almost  necessarily 
leads  to  their  being  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
This  does  not  imply  that  they  were  laid  down 
before  life  began  upon  the  planet,  for  even  in  the 
most  antique  examples  of  them  the  same  operation, 
or  series  of  operations,  which  rendered  the  rocks 
crystalline,  may  have  destroyed  the  organic  remains. 
It  is  demonstrable  that  this  has  taken  place  in  cer¬ 
tain  crystalline  rocks  of  comparatively  modern 
date.  Crystalline  rocks  were  once  called  by  many 
primitive,  but  when  it  was  shown  that  some  of 
the  rocks  so  designated  had  been  deposited  in 
Secondary,  nay  even  in  Tertiary  times,  the  errone¬ 
ous  designation  Primary  was  abandoned.  {Lyell.) 

(6)  Crystalline  schists : 

Geol.:  Metamorphic  rocks  of  crystalline  struct¬ 
ure,  and  notably  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende- 
schist,  statuary  marble,  clay,  slate,  chlorite-schist, 
&c.  {Lyell.) 

(7)  Crystalline  stylet: 

Zodl. :  A  peculiar  transparent  glossy  body  on  the 
right  side  of  the  stomach  or  opening  into  it  in  some 
lamellibranchiate  bivalve  Mollusks.  Its  use  is 
unknown,  but  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  conjectured  that 
it  may  be  to  crush  the  food  and  render  it  more  easy 
of  digestion. 

crys'-tal-li§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Crystallize.] 

crys  -tal-ll§ed  (e  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Crys¬ 
tallized,  w.] 

crys-t3.1-ll§-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crystal¬ 
lizing.] 

crys  -tal-llte,  s.  [Gr.  krystallo8=crystal,  and 
lithos= a  stone.] 

*  Lithology :  A  name  given  to  whinstone,  cooled 
slowly  after  fusion. 

crys  tal-liz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  crystalliz{e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  crystallized  or  of  being  formed 
into  crystals. 

“  .  .  .  the  crystallizable  and  the  oily  portion  of  the 

fat.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  85. 

crfs-tal-llz-a'-tion,  *chrfs-t3,l-lIz-a-tion,  s. 

[Eng.  crystalliz{e ) ;  -ation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  crystallized. 

“ .  .  .  Haiiy’s  theory  of  crystallization.” — Phillips: 
Mineralogy  (2d  ed.),  Pref. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  crystallizing. 

II.  Chem.,  Min.,  <&c.:  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1 — 
i.  e.,  the  act  of  assuming  the  crystalline  form  or  the 
state  of  being  in  that  shape.  As  a  rule,  bodies 
which  pass  slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state 
tend  to  crystallize  before  the  process  is  complete. 
When  this  takes  place  with  a  generally  solid  body 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  then  crystallization  is  said  to 
take  place  by  the  dry  way.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  produced  during  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  salt 
in  solution,  it  is  said  to  be  effected  by  the  moist 
way.  Sometimes  also  crystals  are  formed  when  a 
body  passes  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state. 
This  is  the  case  with  iodine.  Nearly  all  substances 
will  crystallize  when  allowed  to  pass  slowly  into 
the  solid  state  ;  those  which  do  not  crystallize  are 

generally  of  very  complex  organization.  [Crystal, 

RYSTALLOGRAPHY.] 

if  Water  of  crystallization : 

Chem. :  Water  combining  with  a  saline  substance 
less  intimately  than  is  the  case  when  a  hydrate  is 
formed.  Still  it  has  to  do  with  the  geometric  figure 
of  the  salt.  It  is  easily  driven  off  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

crys  tal  lize,  *chr^s'-tal-llze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng. 

crystal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in 
crystals. 

“  If  you  dissolve  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  or  spirit  of  nitre, 
you  may,  by  crystallizing  the  solution,  obtain  a  goodly 
blue.” — Boyle:  Forks,  i.  607. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  become  congealed  or  concreted’ 
into  crystals ;  to  form  crystals. 

“Recent  urine  will  crystallize  by  inspissation.” — Ar- 
buthnot:  On  Aliments. 

crys'-t&l-llzed,  pa.  par  or  a.  [Crystallize.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Chem.  and  Min. :  Existing  in  the  state  of  regular 
forms  or  crystals. 

If  Crystallized  tin-plate,  or  moire  mMallique :  A 
variegated  crystallized  appearance  produced  on 
the  surface  of  tin-plate  by  applying  to  it,  in  a  heated 
state,  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  washing, 
drying,  and  coating  it  with  lacquer. 

crys'-t3,l-llz-lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Crystal¬ 
lize.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  4s  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into 
crystals ;  crystallization. 

crys-tal'-lp,  in  comp.  [Gr,  krystallos=CTystal.] 

crystallo-ceramic,  s.  A  kind  of  glass  incrusta¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  an  opaque  substance  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  colorless  glass.  A  medallion  or  bas- 
relief  is  molded  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  and 
inclosed  between  two  pieces  of  soft  glass  in 
their  melted  state.  The  molten  glass  is  dropped 
upon  the  surface  of  the  medallion,  and  the  surface 
afterward  polished.  The  white  clay  seen  within  the 
clean  and  highly  refractive  glass  presents  an 
appearance  nearly  resembling  that  of  unburnished 
silver. 

cry stallo -engraving,  s.  A  mode  of  ornament¬ 
ing  glassware  by  taking  impressions  from  intaglio, 
and  impressing  them  on  the  ware  while  casting. 
The  die  is  first  sprinkled  over  with  Tripoli  powder, 
then  with  fine  dry  plaster  and  brick-dust,  and  then 
with  coarse  powder  of  the  same  two  materials ;  it  is 
placed  under  a  press,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water,  by  which  the  sandy  layers 
become  solidified  into  a  cast.  This  cast  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  placed  in  the  iron  mold  in  which  the  glass 
vessel  is  to  be  made,  and  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  vessel  so  produced ;  but  by  the  application  of 
a  little  water  the  cast  is  separated,  and  leaves  an 
intaglio  impression  upon  the  glass  as  sharp  as  the 
original  die.  The  cake  thus  used  seldom  suffices  for 
a  second  impression. 

crfs-tal-lo-gen'-Ic,  crjfs-tal-lo-gen-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  crystallogen{y ) ;  -ic,  -deal.]  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  crystallogeny ;  crystal-producing. 

“  The  crystallogenic  forces  that  produce  the  cyanose  of 
the  mine.” — S.  Htghley,  in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  858. 

crys-tal-log-en-jf,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos= crystal; 
gennad— to  produce.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  formation  of  crystals. 

crys  tal-log-raph-er,  s.  [Eng.  crystallo¬ 
graphy)  ;  -er.]  One  who  describes  or  investigates 
crystals  and  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

“ .  .  .  the  chemist  and  crystallographer,  .  .  .” — E. 
Forbes:  Literary  Papers,  165. 

crjfs-tal-lo-graph  -Ic,  crys-tal-lo-graph -le¬ 
al,  a.  [Eng,  crystallography)  ;  -ic ;  -ical.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  crystallography. 

“The  following  are  convenient,  simple  rules  for  U9e  in 
connection  with  crystallographic  measurements  and  cal. 
culations.” — Dana:  Mineralogy  (5tli  ed.),  p.  xxviii. 

crys-tal-lo-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crys- 
tallographical ;  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  a  crystallographer,  or  of 
crystallography. 

“.  .  .  crystallographically  speaking,  .  .  — Whe¬ 

well:  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  p.  89. 

2.  By  crystallization. 

crys-tal-log'-raph-f ,  s,  [Gr.  krystallos= crys¬ 
tal;  graphc=u  writing;  grapho= to  write.]  The 
science  which  describes  or  delineates  the  form  of 
crystals.  In  A.  D.  1672,  Romo  de  Lisle  published 
his  “Essay  on  Crystallography,”  but  the  honorof 
being  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  science  is 
given  to  the  Abbe  RenAJust  Hally.  He  was  born  at 
St.  Just,  in  what  is  now  called  the  department  of, 
Oise,  and,  among  other  works,  published  his  “Es¬ 
say  on  the  Structure  of  Crystals,”  iu  1784,  as  also  his' 
“Treatise  on  Mineralogy  ”  and  his  “Treatise  on 
Crystallography  ”  both  in  1822— the  year  of  his 
death.  His  view  was  that  all  the  varieties  of  crys¬ 
tals  which  a  particular  mineral  may  assume  are 
derivable  from  one  simple  form,  which  is  the  type 
of  the  mineral.  That  form  he  attempted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  each  individual  case.  Essentially  the  same 
view  is  still  held.  Imaginary  lines  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  drawn  through  a  simple  crystal  longi¬ 
tudinally  from  end  to  end,  transversely  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  either  of  those  ways,  or  obliquely  from 
angle  to  angle,  around  which  imaginary  lines  all  the 
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particles  of  matter  composing  the  crystal  may  be 
supposed  to  arrange  themselves.  Such  imaginary 
lines  are  called  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  If  skillfully 
chosen  they  become  somewhat  more  than  imaginary 
lines,  for  they  may  coincide  with  the  optical  axes 
of  the  crystal  if  it  possess  double  refraction.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number,  relative  length,  position,  and 
inclination  to  each  other  of  these  lines  depends  the 
outward  form  of  the  crystal. 

Dana  enumerates  the  following  “  systems  of  crys¬ 
tallization 

(1)  Having  the  axes  equal — the  Isometric  system. 

(2)  Having  only  the  lateral  axes  equal=  the  Tetrag¬ 
onal  and  Hexagonal  systems. 

(3)  Having  the  axes  unequal=  the  Orthorhombic, 
Monoclinic,  and  Triclinic  systems.  (See  these 
words.) 

“Instruction  in  crystallography  is  also  attainable.” — 
Phillips:  Mineralogy  (2d  ed.),  Pref. 

crys'-t&l-lfiid,  a.  &  s.  (Gr.  krystallos=crystal, 
and  eidos=  appearance]. 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  a 
crystal. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

Physics :  Bodies  capable  of  crystallization.  They 
form  a  solution  free  from  viscosity,  are  always  sapid 
and  are  especially  endowed  with  the  tendency  to 
diffuse  through  colloids  (q.  v.}.  [Dialysis.] 

crys-taT-lo-man-9jf,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos=  a 
crystal,  and  manteia— divination,  prophecy.]  A 
method  of  divination  by  means  of  a  crystal  or  other 
transparent  body,  especially  a  beryl. 

crys-tg,l-lom'-et-r$f,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos=  a  crystal, 
and  metron=a  measure.]  The  art  or  method  of 
measuring  the  forms  of  crystals. 

*crys-tal’-lo-type,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos= crystal, 
and  typos=  a  blow,  ...  a  stamp.]  A  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  on  glass. 

crys-tal-loT-h-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  kryst a  1 1  os = c r y s t a  1 , 
and  logos=a  discourse.]  The  same  as  Crystallog¬ 
raphy  (q.  v.). 

crys'-tal-lfir-gy,  s.  [Gr.  krystallos- crystal, 
and  ergow=work.J  Crystallization, 
crys’-tal-worts,  s.pl.  [Eng.  crystal,  and  wort.'] 
Bot.:  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to  his  natural 
order  Ricciacese  (q.  v.).  1 

cshat-riy-g.,  s.  [Kshetriya.] 

cten-a  can  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos=a 
comb,  and  akantha—a  thorn, .a  prickle.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes,  ichthy- 
odorulites  (spines)  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Mountain  Limestone. 

cten-iz'-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  ktenizo  —  to  comb;  from 
kteis,  genit.  7ctenos= a  comb.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  spiders,  family  Mygdalidse.  The 
species  are  of  large  size,  and  live  in  a  subterranean 
burrow  closed  by  a  trap-door.  Hence  they  are 
called  Trap-door  Spiders. 

cten-b-brangh-I-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit. 
ktenos= a  comb,  and  brangchion=  a  fin,  pi.  gills.] 
ZoGl.:  The  name  given  by  Van  der  Hoven  to  a 
family  of  Mollusks  characterized  by  spiral  shells, 
in  the  last  turn  of  which  are  comb-like  branchiae. 
Example,  the  Whelk. 

cten'-0-§yst,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos= a  comb, 
and  kustis=  the  bladder,  ...  a  bag.] 

ZoGl.:  The  organ  of  sense  which  exists  in  the 
Ctenophora.  It  is  probably  the  auditory  one. 
( Nicholson .) 

cten-o-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Gr.  kteis ,  genit.  ktenos= 
a  comb,  and  daktylos  =  a  finger.  So  called  because 
the  toes  are  pectinated  internally.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  Rodentia,  family  Octodontidae. 
There  are  on  each  foot  four  perfect  toes  and  an  im¬ 
perfect  thumb,  the  latter  destitute  of  a  claw.  The 
tail  is  short  and  hairy.  Masson’s  Comb-rat  comes 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Excluding  the  tail, 
it  is  about  nine  inches  long.  It  is  akin  to  the  lem¬ 
mings. 

cten-6-dip  -ter-ine,  s.  [Ctenodifterini.]  An 
animal  belonging  to  the  family  Ctenodipterini 
(q.  v.). 

“  .  .  .  unless  Ceratodus  be  a  Ctenodipterine." — Hux¬ 
ley. 

cten-o-dip-ter-In -i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit. 
ktenos=  a  comb;  Mod.  Lat.  dipterus  (q.  v.),  and 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ini.) 

Ichthy.  <&  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crossopterygidsa 
in  Professor  Huxley’s  classification  of  these  fishes, 
but  which  may  be  a  section  of  the  Dipnoi.  The 
dorsal  fins  are  two,  the  scales  cycloidal,  the  pec¬ 
torals  and  ventrals  acutely  lobate,  the  dentition 
ctenodont.  It  contains  the  genus  Dipterus,  and 
perhaps  Ceratodus  and  Tristichopterus.  Dr.  Gun¬ 
ther  considers  the  first  two  genera  closely  akin,  but 
Dr.  Traquair  would  place  Tristichopterus  with  the 
cycliferous  division  of  the  Glyptodipterini.  Cera¬ 
todus  has  also  been  found  to  be  closely  allied  to 


Lepidosiren,  till  lately  considered  as  an  Amphibian. 
These  are  now  placed  together  in  the  order  Dipnoi, 
which,  however,  is  reduced  by  Gunther  to  the  rank 
of  a  sub-order  of  Ganoideans.  The  genus  Dipterus, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  order,  is  of  Devonian  age. 

Cten  -o-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos—a 
comb,  and  odous,  odontos=  .  .  .  tooth.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  ctenoid  teeth. 

tB.  As  subst. :  An  animal  with  ctenoid  teeth. 

Cten-o-don  -ti-dae,  s.pl.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos 
=  a  comb,  odous,  genit.  odontos  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiaceae,  tribe 
Cryptonemeae. 

cten-6-diis,  s.  [Ctenodontida:.] 

1.  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  probably 
belonging  to  the  order  Dipnoi,  and  the  section 
Ctenodopterini. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Ctenodontidae  (q.  v.). 

cten  -dld,  a,  &  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos—a 
scale,  and  eidos—torm.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

Ichthyology  and  Palaeontology : 

1.  Comb-shaped,  pectinated ;  toothed  like  a  comb, 
or  having  such  a  structure  in  some  of  its  parts. 

“  In  the  tertiary  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca  there  are 
numerous  Ctenoid  Ichthyolites.” — Mantell:  Fossils  of  the 
British  Museum  (1851),  p.  440. 

2.  Containing  species  with  toothed  comb-like 
scales. 

“  Fossil  fishes  of  the  Ctenoid  Cycloid,  and  Placoid 
orders.” — Mantell  Fossils  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  440. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Ichthyology  and  Palaeontology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  fish  of  the  order  of  Ctenoids  [2]. 

2.  (PI.  Ctenoids) :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by 
Agassiz  for  those  families  which  have  ctenoid 
scales  (q.  v.).  It  is  one  of  four  orders  into  which 
Agassiz  divided  fishes,  founding  his  classification 
on  the  character  of  the  scales.  The  fossil  Ctenoids 
first  began  in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  those  from 
the  slate  of  Glaris  being  the  most  ancient  known. 
They  abound  in  the  white  chalk  of  the  South  of 
England,  and  in  that  of  Germany.  Almost  all  the 
genera,  however,  of  this  age  are  extinct.  Ctenoids 
go  on  through  the  whole  Tertiary  period,  and  are 
numerous  in  the  modern  seas. 

*1T  Ctenoid  scales: 

Ichthy.  tfc  Palceont.:  Scales  formed  of  plates 
which  are  toothed  or  pectinated  on  their  posterior 
margin  or  edge  like  a  comb.  As  the  scales  are  im¬ 
bricated,  the  lower  over  the  upper,  like  slates  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  the  toothed  margins,  which 
alone  are  presented  to  the  touch,  make  the  scales 
feel  very  rough.  Example,  the  Perch. 

cten-6id'-e-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos=  a 
comb,  eidos=foTm,  and  Lat.  m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.) 

Ichthy.  <&  Palceont. :  One  of  four  orders  into 
which  Agassiz  divided  the  class  of  Fishes.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  those  which  have  ctenoid  scales.  Orders 
founded  on  a  single  character  are  generally  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is, 
however,  useful  for  palaeontological  purposes,  inas¬ 
much  as  scales  are  often  the  only  remains  found  of 
certain  fishes.  It  is,  therefore,  retained  provision¬ 
ally  for  the  classification  of  some  fragmentary 
exuviae,  but  the  zoologist  is  prepared  to  re-classify 
each  species  when  more  of  it  is  found.  The  Ctenoi- 
dei  are  now  merged  in  the  Teleostean  order. 

cten-did'-I-un,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  ctenoid;  i  con¬ 
nective,  and  suff.  -an.] 

Ichthyology  and  Palaeontology  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  any  fish  of  the  order 
Ctenoidei  or  to  that  order  itself ;  a  fish  with  ctenoid 
scales. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.:  A  fish  covered  with  toothed  or  pecti¬ 
nated  scales. 

2.  PI. :  The  order  Ctenoidei  (q.  v.). 

“  The  Ctenoidians  first  appear  in  the  Cretaceous  forma¬ 
tion.” — Mantell:  Fossils  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  440. 

Cten-6-mys,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos= a  comb, 
and  mys=  a  mouse.] 

1.  ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family  Octo- 
dontidae.  The  toes  are  five  on  ail  the  feet,  the  inner¬ 
most  one  much  shorter  than  the  others.  The  best 
known  species  is  Ctenomys  magellanicus.  The  body 
is  brownish-gray,  tinged  with  yellow ;  its  length,  7(4 
inches  without  the  tail ;  the  latter  2%  inches.  The 
animal  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  plains  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
&c.,  where  it  lives  in  burrows. 

2.  Palceont. :  Mr.  Darwin  found  a  species  of 
Ctenomys  in  a  cliff  of  red  earth  of  Pliocene  age  at 
Bahia  Blanca,  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  on 
the  east  coast  of  South  America. 


cten-oph'-or-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos=  a 
comb,  and  phora,  neut.  pi.  of  p/io?-os=bearing,  car¬ 
rying  ;  phoreo—ta  bear,  to  carry.]  .  . 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Actinozoa,  consisting  of 
marine  animals  which  swim  by  means  of  cteno- 
phores.  [Ctenophore.J  The  body,  which  is  gelat¬ 
inous  and  transparent,  is  generally  more  or  less 
oval  in  form.  Most  of  the  species  have  a  pair  of 
very  extensible  filiform  tentacles.  There  are  two 
tribes.  Eurystomata  and  Stenostomata,  the  first 
containing  the  family  Beroidte,  and  the  second  the 
families  Saccatse,  Lob  a  tie,  and  Tseniatee.  The  Oten- 
ophora  are  found  in  all  seas. 

Palceont.:  The  Ctenophora,  being  soft-bodied, 
have  left  no  traces  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  rocks. 

cten-oph'-or-ul,  a.  [Eng.  ctenophor(e ) ;  -al.) 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  a  ctenophore  or  to  cteno- 
phores. 

ctenophoral  canals,  s.  pi. 

ZoGl.:  Longitudinal  vessels  coinciding  in  their 
course  with  the  locomotive  bands  in  one  of  the 
ctenophora. 

cten  -6-phore,  s.  [Ctenophora.] 

ZoGl. :  A  band  of  cilia  arranged  in  comb-like 
plates.  Such  an  apparatus  is  used  by  the  Cten¬ 
ophora  for  swimming  purposes.  [Ctenophora.] 

cten-os’-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos—a 
comb,  and  stoma = mouth .  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  family  Cicinde- 
lidae.  The  species  are  from  South  America.  The 
best  known  is  Ctenostoma  macilentum,  from  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Cten-6s-tom'-a-ta,  »’•  [Gr.  kteis,  genit.  ktenos=  a 
comb,  and  stomata,  pi.  of  s(oma= mouth.]  [Ctbn- 
ostoma.] 

ZoGl. :  A  sub-order  of  marine  Polyzoa,  order  Gym- 
nolsemata.  It  consists  of  animals  in  which  the 
cells  arise  from  a  common  tube,  and  the  closure  of 
the  mouths,  which  are  terminal,  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  fringe  of  hairs,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  order  is  derived.  The  consistence  of  the  cells 
is  horny  or  fleshy. 

Cu.  [The  first  two  letters  of  Lat.  cuprum=cop- 
per.] 

Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element  cop¬ 
per. 

Cub  (1) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  refers  to  Fr. 
cuib=a  cub,  a  whelp,  and  compares  Wei.  cenan— a 
whelp ;  Gael.  cuain= a  litter  of  whelps.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  young  of  certain  animals,  as  of  a  dog, 
a  lion,  a  bear,  a  fox ;  a  puppy,  a  whelp. 

“I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,  .  .  . 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  ii.  L 

IT  In  the  following  Waller  applies  the  word  to  the 
young  of  a  whale. 

“One  as  a  mountain  vast,  and  with  her  came 
A  cub,  not  much  inferior  to  his  dam.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  87. 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  boy  or  girl.  (Used  in  contempt 
or  aversion.) 

“  O  thou  dissembling  cub!  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow’d  a  grizzle  on  thy  case?” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 
cub-drawn,  a.  Sucked  by  cubs. 

“  This  night  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch.” 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

CUb-hOOd,  s.  The  time  during  which  an  animal 
is  a  cub  or  young. 

“The  numerous  teeth  and  jaws  in  the  cave,  ranging 
from  cub-hood  to  old  age.” — W.  Boyd  Dawkins:  Early  Man 
in  Britain  (1880),  p.  177. 

*cub  (2),  s.  [A  variant  of  coop  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  stall  for  cattle. 

“  And  why  are  they  not  turned  out  of  theyr  cubbes,  if 
vowes  may  not  be  broken?” — Confutation  ofN.  Shaxton.  H. 
vi.  b.  (1546). 

2.  A  press,  a  cupboard. 

“ The  great  leidger-book  of  the  statutes  is  to  be  placed 

in  archivis,  .  .  .  not  in  any  cub  of  the  library.” _ 

Archbishop  Laud:  Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 

*cub  (1),  v.  t.  [Cub  (1),  s.]  To  bring  forth.  [Ap¬ 
plied  in  contempt.) 

“Cubb’d  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  sat.  v. 

*cub  (2),  V.  t.  [Cub  (2),s.]  To  shut  up  or  con¬ 
fine  ;  to  coop  up. 

“  To  be  cubbed  up  on  a  sudden,  how  6hall  he  be  per¬ 
plexed,  what  shall  become  of  him?” — Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  153. 

C.u.b.  An  abbreviation  for  cubic.  (Everett:  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  C.  G.  8.  System  of  Units,  1875). 

cu'-ban,  s.  [Ger.  cuban,  from  Cuba,  where  it 
occurs.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Cubanite  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 


cnbanite 
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cubital 


Cli  -bgn-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Cuban,  from  Cuba, 
■and  suff.  -ite  ( Min.)  (q.  v.).]  [Cuban.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  cleaving  in  cubes.  It 
5s  a  bronze  or  brass-yellow  color,  with  a  dark-reddish 
bronze  or  even  a  black  streak.  The  hardness  is  4 ; 
the  specific  gravity  4-4'l  or  4'2.  Composition :  Sul¬ 
phur,  39-01-39-57  ;  iron,  37'10-42-51 ;  copper,  18-23-22-96. 
It  occurs  at  Barracano  in  Cuba.  {Dana.) 

*CU-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cubatio,  from  cubo—  to  lie 
•down.]  The  act  or  state  of  lying  down. 

cu-ba-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  cubatum,  sup.  of  cubo— 
to  lie  down.]  Recumbent,  reclining,  lying  down. 

cu.  -bg.  ture,  s.  [Fr.  cubature ,  ah  irregular  forma¬ 
tion,  on  the  model  of  quadrature.  ( Littre .)] 

Geom. :  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  finding 
•exactly  the  solid  contents  of  any  proposed  body  by 
(reducing  it  to  a  cube  of  equivalent  bulk. 

♦cubbed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cub  (1),  e.] 
♦cubbed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cub  (2),  «.] 

♦cub  ’-bifig  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cub  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth, 
cub  -bifig  (2 ),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cub  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  or  cooping  up. 
cub-bridge -head,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Naut.:  A  partition  across  the  forecastle  and  half¬ 
deck  of  a  ship. 

cub'-bjf,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  cub  (2),  s.;  -y.~\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Narrow,  close,  confined, cooped  up. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  narrow,  close  or  confined  place, 
cubby-bole,  s.  The  same  as  Cubby  (q.v.). 
cube,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  kub ;  Ban.  cubits;  Dut. &  Ger. 

kubus=&  die,  a  cube,  a  cubic  number;  Wei.  cub— a. 
mass,  a  heap,  a  cube ;  Fr.  cube;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
•cubo;  Lat.  cubus,  all  from  Gr.  kubos=  a  cube.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom.:  A  solid  figure  contained  by.  six  equal 
squares;  a  regular  hexahedron.  From  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  form  it  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the 
■contents  of  other  solids.  [Cubature,  Cubic.]  Cubes 
are  to  each  other  as  the  third  power  of  any  of  the 
lines  inclosing  their  sides. 

2.  Arith. :  The  third  power  of  a  number ;  a  num¬ 
ber  multiplied  by  itself,  and  the  product  multiplied 
again  by  the  original  number ;  thus,  125  is  the  cube 
■of  5,  for  itis=5X5X5. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  standing  in  a  geo¬ 
metrical  or  arithmetical  relation  to  a  cube  in 
either  of  the  senses  described  under  A.  [Cube- 
boot.] 

2.  Cubical.  [Cube-ore,  Cube-spar.] 

T[  (1)  Duplication  of  the  cube :  [Duplication.] 

(2)  Leslie's  cube : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  cubical  canister  filled  with  hot 
water,  designed  to  be  used  in  experiments  on  the 
reflection  of  heat. 

cube-numbers,  cube  numbers,  s.  pi. 

Arith. :  Numbers  produced  by  the  multiplication 
of  three  equal  factors ;  thus,  2X2X2=8. 

Series  of  cube-numbers : 

Arith.:  The  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers  taken 
in  order — viz.,  1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  &c. 

cube-ore,  cube  ore,  s.  [Named  from  the  cubical 
cleavage  of  the  crystals.]  The  same  as  Pharma- 
cosidekite  (q.  v.). 
cube-root,  cube  root,  s. 

Arith.,  Alg.,  dbc.  {of  a  given  number  or  quantity) : 
A  number  or  quantity  which  twice  multiplied  by 
itself  will  have  for  the  double  product  that  given 
number  or  quantity.  Thus  the  cube  root  of  8  is  2, 
because  2X2X2  will  make  8.  Similarly,  3  is  the  cube 
root  of  27,  and  4  of  64. 
cube-spar,  cube  spar,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Anhydrite,  which  is  pseudo- 
morphous  in  cubes  after  rock-salt- 
cube,  v.  t.  [From  cube,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  raise  a  number  or  quantity  to  the  third 

power.'  , 

2.  To  ascertain  or  work  out  the  cubical  con¬ 
tents  of. 

“.  .  .  other  kinds  of  material  which  are  taken  by  the 

cubic  foot  or  yard,  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  being  multiplied  together,  and 
the  cubical  contents  obtained;  such  work  is  said  to  be 
cubed.’' — W.  Tarn,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii., 
p.  366. 

cu'-beb,  cu'-bebs,  s.  [Dut.  kubeber;  Ger.  kubebe ; 
Fr.  cubebe;  Prov.  &Sp.  cubeba;  Port. cubebas  -ltal. 
kubebe;  Low  Lat.  cubeba;  Pers.  kabdbah;  Hind. 
kababa;  Arab,  kabdbat;  corrupted,  according  to 
Endlicher,  from  Arab.  rhababalh=the  Butcher’s 
Broom  {Ruscus  aculeatus ).] 


1.  Bot.:  The  small  spicy  berry  of  the  plant  or 
plants  described  under  Cubeba  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Cubeba.  The  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Cubeba  officinalis.  Cubebs  has  a  warm  camphor- 
aceous  taste  and  peculiar  odor.  The  volatile  oil 
extracted  from  it  is  colorless,  boiling  at  about  260°. 
Cubebs  is  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  the  oil 
is  also  used  to  arrest  abnormal  discharges  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder. 

“Aromatics,  as  cubebs,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  are 
usually  put  into  crude  poor  wines,  to  give  them  more  oily 
spirits.” — Floyer:  On  the  Humors. 

cubebs  camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  The  volatile  oil  of  cubebs,  after  rectifi¬ 
cation  _  with  water,  deposits  this  compound  in 
rhombic  crystals,  melting  at  67°,  and  distilling  at 
150°  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  con¬ 
verts  it  into  a  brown  resin, 
cu-be  -bg,  s.  [Cubeb.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Piperaceee,  tribe  Piperidse.  The  flowers  are  dioe¬ 
cious,  invested  by  sessile  bracts ;  the  fruits  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  base  into  what  look  like  pedicels. 
They  are  found  in  Asia  -ud  Africa.  The  ripe  fruits 
of  Cubeba  officinalis  c  ■  to  a  certain  extent,  also 
those  of  C.  canina  and  C.  Wallichii,  constitute  the 
cubebs  of  the  shops.  The  first  of  these  named 
species  is  a  native  of  Java. 

cu-beb-ene,  s.  [Eng.  cubeb;  and  suff.  -ene 
( Chem .).] 

Chern.:  C15H14.  An  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of 
cubebs,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  distillation 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Cubebene,  heated  to  280°  with 
fifty-six  parts  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid, 
yields  pentane,  C5H12 ;  decane,  C10H22 :  pentade- 
cane,  C15H32,  and  an  oil  volatilizing  at  about  360°. 
cu  beb  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  cubeb;  -ic.] 
cubebic  acid,  s. 

Chern. :  A  resinous  bibasic  acid,  C13II14O7,  melt¬ 
ing  at  45°.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ethereal  extract 
of  cubebs.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it  forms  salts  with  the  alka¬ 
lies  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Cubebic  acid  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  crimson  color, 
cu  -beb-in,  s.  [Eng.  cubeb;  -inf] 

Chern.:  C33H34O10.  A  crystalline  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  exhausting  with  alcohol  the  pulpy 
residue  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  essential  oU 
of  cubebs.  Cubebin  crystallizes  in  small  white 
needles,  melting  at  120°.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
gives  with  cubebin  a  bright  red  color,  which  after¬ 
ward  changes  to  crimson, 
cubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cube,  v.] 
cu  -bic,  *cu'-bick,  cu-bic-gl,  a.  [Fr .cubique; 
Sp.  cubico;  Port,  cubico;  Ital.  cubico;  Lat.  cubi¬ 
tus,  all  from  Gr.  fcw6ifcos= cubic,  from  fcu6os=cube.] 

I.  Ord  Lang.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a  cube  ; 

shaped  ’  ne  a  cube.  [II.  1.]  . 

‘  Par  otherwise  the  inviolable  6aints, 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire.” 

Milton:  P.  L„  vi.  398,  399. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.  {of  solid  figures):  Consisting  of  a  cube; 
having  the  properties  of  a  cube. 

2.  Arith.  db  Alg.  {of  numbers  or  quantities) :  Ex¬ 
isting  as  or  containing  the  third  power  of  one  or 
more  numbers  or  quantities. 

3.  Crystallog.  &  Min. :  Monometric  or  tessaral. 
[Cuboid.] 

IT  (1)  Cubic  equation : 

Alg. :  An  equation  in  which  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  a  cube. 

(2)  Cubic  foot : 

Geom. :  A  solid  of  the  form  of  a  cube,  measuring 
a  foot  each  way,  or  the  equivalent  in  solid  contents 
of  such  a  body. 

(3)  Cubic  number : 

Arith. :  A  number  produced  by  multiplying  a  num¬ 
ber  by  itself,  and  then  the  product  by  the  original 
number  again  ;  or  produced  by  multiplying  a  square 
number  by  its  root.  It  is  now  called  also  a  Cube 
number. 

(4)  Cubic  quantity : 

Alg. :  The  third  power  in  a  series  of  continued 
geometrical  proportionals,  as  a3  in  the  series  a, 
aA,  a3,  &c. 

cu-bic-g,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  very  fine  kind  of  shalloom  {Ogilvie, 
old  ed.) 

cu  -bic-al,  a.  [Cubic.] 

Cubical  system : 

Crystallog. :  A  system  in  which  the  axes  are  rect¬ 
angular.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  isometric  system 
(q.  v.). 

♦cu-bic-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cubical;  - ly .]  So  as 
to  raise  a  number  to  a  cube. 

cu  -bic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 


cu  -bi-$ite,  s.  [Ger.  cubizit.  Named  from  its 
cubical  cleavage.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Analcite  or  Analcime  (q.v.). 

CU  -bl-Cle,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  A  portion  of  a 
large  dormitory  or  bedroom  partitioned  off  so  as  to 
make  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  In  many 
schools  the  dormitories  are  arranged  upon  the 
cubicle  system. 

♦cu-blc  -y-lgr,  a.  [Fr.  cubiculaire;  Ital.  cubic- 
olare—a  groom  of  the  chamber,  from  Lat.  cubicu- 
iar;MS= pertaining  to  a  chamber,  from  cubiculum= 
a  sleeping-place ;  cubo=  to  lie  down.]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  a  chamber  or  cubicle. 

“.  .  .  the  inseparable  cubicular  companion  the  king 
took  comfort  in.” — Howell:  Letters,  iv.  16. 

♦cu-bic'-tl-lg-rjf,  a.  [Eng.  cubicular;  -t/.]  Fit¬ 
ted  for  the  posture  of  lying  down  or  reclining. 

“  Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cubiculary  beds 
into  discubitory,  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cu -bi-cule,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.']  A  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  a  chamber. 

♦cij-bic -\l-16,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  Acubicule; 
a  bed-chamber. 

“We’ll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo:  go.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  2. 

Cub '-1-form,  a.  [Lat.  cubus=a  cube,  and  forma 
=  form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  cube. 

cu  -bl-le,  s.  [Lat.] 

Masonry:  The  ground-work,  or  lowest  course  of 
stones  in  a  building. 

cu  -bil-ose,  s.  [Lat.  cubile=&  couch,  a  bed,  from 
cubo=to  lie  down,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Chem. :  A  constituent  of  the  edible  birds’  nests  of 
India,  having  the  properties  of  neutral  albumin¬ 
oids. 

cu'-bit,  feu-bite,  s.  &a.  [In  Port,  cfibito;  Ital. 
cubito,  from  Lat.  cubitum ,  cubitus=(  1)  the  elbow, 
(2)  {of  length)  an  ell,  a  cubit:  Gr.  kubiton= the 
elbow.  A  Sicilian  Doric  word.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  db  Scrip.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  forearm,  the  ulna,  a  bone  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

2.  Measures :  A  measure  of  length,  usually  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  varying  iu  different  countries. 

(1)  The  Hebrew  cubit:  This  was  called  ammah, 
according  to  Gesenius,  from  em=mother,  as  if  the 
forearm  were  the  mother  of  the  arm,  though  others 
take  it  from  the  Egyptian  mahe  =  cubit,  which 
occurs  in  Coptic  as  mahi.  It  is  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  building  of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15, 
&c.),  the  deluge  waters  (vii.  20),  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  2),  &c. 
The  cubit  varied  in  length,  so  that  it  was  needful  to 
define  which  one  was  meant;  thus  there  are  the 
cubits  of  a  man  {i.  e.,  apparently  of  a  full  grown 
man),  as  if  there  had  been  other  cubits,  viz., 
measured  on  boys.  The  great  cubit  of  Ezek.  xli.  8, 
is  literally  a  “  cubit  to  the  joint,”  and  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  cubit  and  a  handbreadthof  Ezek. 
xl.  5  ;  besides  which  the  length  of  the  cubit  evidently 
varied  at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history,  if,  as 
is  believed,  the_“ first”  measure  of  2  Chron.  iii.  3, 
means  the  first  in  point  of  time,  that  length  which 
had  become  obsolete  before  the  Chronicles  wore 
penned.  Arbuthnot  considered  the  Hebrew  cubit 
twenty-two  inches.  This  must  have  been  the  larger 
cubit ;  the  ordinary  one  was  probably  only  eighteen 
inches. 

(2)  Roman  cubit:  Arbuthnot  considered  this  to 
be  seventeen  and  a  half  inches. 

(3)  English  cubit:  Arbuthnot  considered  this  to 
be  eighteen  inches  (a  foot  and  a  half).  Lindley 
defines  a  cubit,  when  used  as  a  measure  of  length 
in  botanical  books,  as  “seventeen  inches,  or  the 
distance  between  the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the 
fingers.” 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  cubit  in  either  of  the 
senses  defined  under  A. 

cubit-arm,  s. 

Her. :  An  arm  cut  off  at  the  elbow,  represented  as 
part  of  a  crest. 

cubit-bone,  s. 

Anat.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  bone  described  under 
Cubit  II.  1. 

“The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke.” 

Dryden:  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  bk.  xii. 

cu  -bit-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cubitalis.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Containing  or  of  the  length  of  a 
cubit. 

“  .  .  .  they  appeared  in  a  cubital  stature.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna. 

*B,  As  subst. :  A  sleeve  for  the  forearm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  hand. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9M11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -ti&n  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 
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cubital  artery,  s. 

Anat.:  The  ulnar  artery. 

cubital  nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  ulnar  nerve. 

cu'-blt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  cubit ;  -ed.]  Having  the 
measure  of  a  cubit. 

“  The  twelve-CK&itecZ  man,  as  Jacobus  a  Voragine  meas- 
ureth  his  length,  .  .  — Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist, 

p.  303. 

cu  -blt-us,  s.  [Lat.] 

A  nat. :  The  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 

cub'-less,  a.  [Eng.  cub ;  -less.']  Without  or 
deprived  of  her  cubs. 

cu’-bo-,  in  compos .  [Lat.  cubus ;  Gr.  kubos— 
a  die,  a  cube,  and  o  connective.]  Approaching  the 
form  of  a  cube.  [Cube.] 

IT  It  may  be  the  first  or  the  last  word  in  a  com¬ 
pound,  as  cubo-cuneiform,  calcaneo-cuboid. 

cubo-cube,  s. 

Math. :  The  square  of  the  cube  or  the  sixth 
power  of  a  number. 

cubo-cubo-cube,  s. 

Math. :  The  cube  of  the  cube,  or  the  ninth  power 
of  a  number. 

cubo-cuneiform,  a.  Partly  cubical,  partly 
cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped. 

If  Cubo-cuneiform  articulation : 

Anat. :  An  articulation  formed  by  cartilaginous 
surfaces  which  connect  the  cuboid  and  the  external 
cuneiform  bone  of  the  lower  limb. 

cubo-dodecahedron,  s. 

Oeom.  Crystallog. :  A  combination  of  the  cube 
and  the  dodecahedron. 

cubo-octahedral,  a. 

Geom.  <&  Crystallog. :  Combining  the  forms  of  the 
cube  and  of  the  octahedron. 

cubo-octahedron,  s. 

Geom.  <&  Crystallog. :  A  combination  of  the  cube 
and  the  octahedron. 


cub'-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kubos= a  cube,  and  eidos= 
form,  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Anat.  (Gen.):  Resembling  a  cube  in  form. 

“It  deviates  from  the  cuboid  form.” — Quain :  Anat.  (8th 
ed.),  i.  116. 

B>  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Cuboid  Bone  (q.  v.). 

“The  outer  side  of  the  third  cuneiform  articulates  by  a 
smooth  flat  surface  with  the  cuboid.” — Quain:  Anat.  (8th 
ed.),  i.  116. 

If  Cuboid  bone : 

Anat. :  A  bone  somewhat  cubical,  but  partly  also 
pyramidal  inform,  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones. 

Cfl-<jhun-$hur-l3?,  cuichunchulli,  s.  [A  Peru¬ 
vian  word.]1 

Bot. :  A  plant,  lonidium  microphyllum,  belonging 
to  the  order  Violace®.  It  is  a  violent  purgative 
and  emetic,  and  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  Elephantia¬ 
sis  tuberculata.  It  is  used  also  as  a  substitute  for 
ipecacuanha. 

cuck,  v.  t.  [Cuckoo.]  To  cry  cuckoo.  ( 'TJrqu - 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

cuck  -en-wort,  s.  [From  A.  S.  cicen=  a  chicken, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -wort  (q.  v.).]  A  name  for  Chickweed, 
Stellar ia  media.  (Scotch.) 

cuck’-ing,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound 
emitted  by  the  cuckoo. 

“ .  .  .  clucking  of  moorfowls.  Clicking  of  cuckows, 
.  .  Urquhart :  Rabelais,  iii.  106. 

cuck'-iiig-stool,  *cooking-stoole,  *cucking- 
etoole,  *cucking-stol,  *cucke-stole,  *cuk- 
stolle,  *kuk-stole,  *coking-stole,  s.  ( lc-el.  kuka 
zz to  go  to  stool,  fciifcr=dung,  ordure,  andEng.  stool.] 
A  kind  of  chair,  used  anciently  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  the 
punishment  of 
scolds  or  refrac- 
tory  women, 
or,  d  i  s  h  o  n  e  s  t 
tradesmen.  The 
culprit  was 
placed  in  the 
chair,  there  to 
bo  hooted  and 
pelted  at  by  the 
mob.  It  was 
sometimes  used 
as  a  ducking- 
stool  (q.v.).  It 
was  in  common 
use  up  to  the 
sev  ente  en  th 
century.  Cham-  Cucking-stool, 

bers  says  that  ,  _ 

one  was  used  at  Kingston-on-Thames  as  late  as  A.D. 
1745,  and  one  at  Cambridge  till  1780.  Townsend 
states  that  a  woman  was  punished  by  means  of  the 


cucking-stool  at  the  former  place  in  1801.  Many 
cucking-stools  are  still  in  existence.  It  was  called 
also  goging-stool,  trebucket,  castigatory,  or  tum¬ 
brel  ;  and  the  term  cucking-stool,  the  etymology  of 
which  had  become  unintelligible  to  the  common 
people  before  the  apparatus  itself  ceased  to  be 
used,  was  corrupted  into  ducking-stool. 

“  These  mounted  on  a  chair-curule, 

Which  moderns  call  a  cucking-stool.'’ 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

ciick -old,  *cocke-wold,  *coke-wold,*cok-olde, 
*kuk  wald,  *kuke-weld,  *koke-wold,  s.  [The  d 
is  excrescent,  the  true  form  being  cokol,  extended  to 
cokolde  in  the  “Coventry  Myst.,”  p.  120.  From  O. 
Fr.  coucol,  a  fuller  form  of  Fr.  coucou=  a  cuckoo, 
from  Lat.  cuculus=a  cuckoo  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)  The 
derivation  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  cuckoo  laying 
her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.] 

1.  The  husband  of  an  adultress ;  one  whose  wife 
is  unfaithful. 

“  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold tn 
Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  v.  1. 

2.  A  plant,  the  Burdock,  Arctium  lappa. 

cuckold-dock,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  plant 

Arctium  lappa. 

cuckold-maker,  s.  One  who  has  criminal  inter¬ 
course  with  a  married  woman. 

“  .  .  .  either  young  or  old. 

He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

cuckold-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Acacia  cornigera,  a  South  American  tree. 

2.  An  East  Indian  variety  of  the  Acacia  dahlia,  or 
Thorn-bearing  Acacia. 

cuckold’s  buttons,  s.  The  fruit  of  Arctium 
lappa. 

cuckold’s  cut,  s.  In  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
the  first  or  uppermost  slice  of  a  loaf  of  bread;  the 
same  with  the  Loun’s-piece. 

cuckold’s-knot,  3. 

Naut. :  [Cuckold’s-neck.] 

cuckold’s-neck,  s. 

Naut. :  A  knot  by  which  a  rope  is  secured  to  a 
spar,  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  crossing  each  other, 
and  seized  together. 

cuck-old,  v.  t.  [Cuckold,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  man  a  cuckold  by  criminal  inter¬ 
course  with  his  wife.  - 

2.  (Of  a  wife ) :  To  wrong  a  husband  by  unchastity. 

“  But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam. 

Nor  strut  in  streets  with  amazonian  pace; 

For  that’s  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

*cuck'-old-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cuckold,  v.] 
cuck'-old-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cuckold ;  -ize.]  To 
make  a  cuckold  of ;  to  cuckold. 

cuck'-oldriz-mg,  a.  [Eng.  cuckoldiz(e) ;  - ing .] 
Having  a  tendency  to  make,  or  promoting  the  mak¬ 
ing  of,  cuckolds. 

“Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizing  juice  ?  ”  -v 

Di-yden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  ii.  (Latham.) 

cuck’-old-ly,  a.  [Eng.  cuckold;  -ly.]  Like  a 
cuckold;  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  sneaking. 

“Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave!” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

cuck'-old-om,  s.  [En g.  cuckold;  - dom .] 

1.  The  act  of  adultery. 

“ .  .  .  conspiring  cuckoldom  against  me.” — Dryden: 
Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cuckolded. 

“It  is  a  true  saying,  that  the  last  man  of  the  parish 
that  knows  of  his  cuckoldom  is  himself.” — Arbuthnot: 
John  Bull. 

cuck'-old-ry,  s.  [En g.  cuckold;  -ry.]  The  sys¬ 
tem  or  practice  of  making,  or  of  being  made,  cuck¬ 
olds. 

“How  would  certain  topics,  as  aldermanity,  cuckoldry, 
have  sounded  to  a  Terentian  auditory.” — Lamb:  Essays  of 
Elia,  Pop.  Pall. 

Cuck'-ol-dy,  a.  The  same  as  Cuckoldly  (q.  v.). 

cuckoldy-burs,  s.  pi.  The  fruit  of  the  Burdock 

( Arctium  lappa). 

cuck  -6o,  *coccou,  *cockou,  *cocow,  *cocowe, 
*cukkOW,  *cuckO,  s.  [Imitated  from  the  note  of 
the  bird,  as  it  is  in  many  other  languages.  In  Sw. 
kulcu ;  Dut.  koekoek;  Ger.  kuckuck ;  N.  L.  Ger.  kuk- 
kuk ;  O.  L.  Ger.  cuccuc;  Wei.  cwcw ;  Gael,  cuach, 
cuthag ;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  cogul;  Fr  coucou;  Sp. 
cuclillo;  Port,  cuco;  Ital.  cuccu,  cuculo;  Lat.  cucu- 
lus ;  Gr.  kokkux,  from  kokku ,  the  bird’s  cry,  though 
used  only  as  an  adv.=now,  quick;  Pol.  kukulka, 
kulcawka;  Hind,  lcoel,  kokila;  Sans,  kokila.  Cf. 
also  A.  S .  geac,  gcec;  Sw.  gOk;  Dan.  gidg;  Icel. 
gaukr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gouch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kouch.]  [Gawk, 
Gowk.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Sing.:  Cuculus  canorus,  a  well-known  bird, 
The  head  and  upper  parts  are  of  dark  ash,  the* 
throat,  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  fore  part  of 
the  breast  of  a  paler  ash  or  brown,  the  rest  of  the* 
breast  and  the  belly  white,  with  transverse  undu¬ 
lating  black  lines,  the  quill  feathers  with  white  on 
their  inner  webs,  the  tail  ash,  white,  and  black 
commingled,  feet 
yellow  ;  length, 
fourteen  inches. 

The  common 
cuckoo  arrives  in 
Northern  climates 
in  April,  from 
Northern  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor, 
its  note  (“  cue — 
koo  ”)  being  wel¬ 
comed  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  spring. 

It  remains  only 
till  about  the  end 
of  June.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  cater¬ 
pillars.  It  builds 
no  nest  of  its  own, 
but  deposits  its 
egg  in  the  nest  of  Cuckoo. 

the  hedge-spar¬ 
row,  the  water-wagtail,  th©  yellow-hammer,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  birds.  When  the  egg  is  hatched  the  young- 
cuckoo  unceremoniously  pushes  out  of  the  nest  the* 
actual  offspring  of  the  foster  parent,  to  which  she 
herself  looks  for  nurture. 

“  To  left  and  right 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills.” 

Tennyson :  The  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

(2)  PI. :  The  English  name  for  the  family  Cucul¬ 
id®,  the  sub-family  Cuculin®,  or  the  genus  Cuculus. 
(See  these  words. ) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  term  of  jesting  or  of  contempt  used  for  an 
individual. 

“  Prince  H.  Why  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to  praise- 
him  so  for  running  ! 

Falstaf ,  O’  horseback  ye  cuckoo;  but  afoot  he  will  not 
budge  a  foot.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

(2)  An  appellation  applied  to  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  supports  the  policy  of  the  President  in 
any  and  every  emergency.  The  word  was  first  used 
in  its  present  sense  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress,  convened  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  silver 
purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  14, 1890. 
The  appellation  originated  with  Senator  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  who,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  likened 
the  unswerving  supporters  of  the  President  to  the 
“  cuckoo  ”  in  the  great  clock  at  the  White  House, 
which,  whenever  the  clock  strikes  the  hours,  pops 
out  and  apparently  cries,  “  cuckoo!  cuckoo!  ” 

“  The  tone  of  the  talk  of  the  cuckoos,  as  those  whe 
defend  the  administration  through  thick  and  thin  are- 
called,  is  exceedingly  unfriendly.” — Washington  Dispatch 
in  Chicago  Daily  Record,  Jan.  8,  1894. 

II.  Scrip. :  The  Cuckoo  of  Scripture,  Heb.  schach - 
haph,  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15.  The  Septuagint 
translators  render  it  laros.  and  the  Vulgate  has  it 
larus,  both  signifying  a  gull. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  bird  described  under  A. 

If  (1)  Ground  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  of  the  Saurotherin®, 
a  sub-family  of  Cuculid®. 

(2)  Hook-billed  Cuckoos: 

Ornith.:  The  English  name  of  the  sub-family 
Coccyzin®. 

(3)  Lark-heeled  Cuckoos  : 

Ornith.:  The  name  for  the  genus  Centropus, 
which  is  ranked  under  the  family  Cuculid®  and  th© 
sub-family  Coccyzin®.  They  have  the  claw  of  th© 
hind  toe  long,  as  in  the  larks,  whence  their  English 
name.  They  are  called  also  Pheasant  Cuckoos  from 
having  lengthened  tails. 

(4)  Pheasant,  Cuckoos :  The  same  as  Lark-heeled 
Cuckoos  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Typical  Cuckoos: 

_  Ornith. :  A  book-name  for  the  sub-family  Cucu¬ 
lin®. 

If  Obvious  compound :  Cuckoo-like. 

CUCkOO-babies,  s.  Arum  maculatum. 

cuckoo-bees,  s.  pi.  Bees  of  the  family  Andrenids© 
and  the  genus  Nomada.  They  are  so  called  because 
instead  of  making  nests  of  their  own  they  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  cells  of  other  bees.  They  ar© 
elegant  in  form  and  brightly  colored.  (Balias.) 

cuckoo  bread  and  cheese,  cuckoo’s  bread 

and  cheese,  s.  Oxalis  acetosella. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


cuckoo -buds 


cucurbitaceous 
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cuckoo-buds,  s,  Ranunculus  bulbosus  (1). 

‘  Lady-smocks  all  lily  white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue.” 

Shakesp.;  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 
cuckoo-clock,  s.  A  clock  in  which  the  hours  are 
Sounded  by  wind  proceeding  through  reeds  which 
simulate  the  voice  of  the  bird  after  which  it  is 
named. 

CUCkoo-flies,  s.  pi.  A  name  often  given  to 
the  hymenopterous  insects  called  Ichneumonides, 
which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
insects  or  in  the  bodies  of  their  larvse.  The  eggs 
when  hatched  give  egress  to  predatory  larvse,  which 
devour  the  insects  which  sheltered  them  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  their  existence. 

cuckoo-flower,  *cu  chow- flower,  s.  Various 
plants,  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  (2)  Lychnis  Elos-cuculi, 

(3)  Cardamine  pratensis,  (4)  Arum  maculatum .  (5) 
A  nemone  nemorosa.  Other  plants  are  locally  called 
Cuckoo-flower.  In  the  following  example,  Messrs. 
Britten  and  Holland  believe  No.  4  (Arum  macula¬ 
tum)  to  be  the  one  intended. 

“  Where  peep  the  gaping  speckled  cuckoo-flowers. 
Prizes  to  rambling  schoolboys’  vacant  hours.” 

Clare:  Poems,  p.  8. 

V  The  same  botanists  believe  that  Nares  is  not 
correct  in  supposing  the  cuckoo-flower  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  King  Lear  to  be  the  cowslip. 

“  Nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

It  is  doubtful  which  are  Wordsworth’s  and 
Tennyson’s  Cuckoo-flowers. 

“Here  are  daisies,  take  your  fill! 

Pansies  and  the  cuekoo-flower.” 

Wordsworth :  Foresight. 

“And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet 
cuckoo- floioers.”  Tennyson ;  May  Queen. 

cuckoo-gilliflower,  s.  Lychnis  floscuculi. 

CUCkOO-hOOd,  s.  Centaurea  cyanus.  (Scotch.) 
(Brown,  MS. ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

cuckoo-meat,  cuckoo ’s-meat,  s.  Oxalis  acet¬ 
osella. 

cuckoo-orchis,  s.  Orchis  mascula. 
cuckoo-pint,  *cucko-pintell,  *cockow-pin- 
tell,  s.  Arum  maculatum. 

“ .  .  .  the  root  of  the  cuckoo-pint  was  frequently 
scratched  out  of  the  dry  banks  of  hedges,  and  eaten  in 
severe  snowy  weather.”  —  White:  Nat.  Hist.  Selbome, 
let.  xv. 

cuckoo-sorrel,  s.  Oxalis  acetosella. 
cuckoo-spice,  s.  Oxalis  acetosella. 
cuckoo- spit,  s. 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  secretion  from  the  froghopper,  often  seen  on 
plants.  It.contains  the  larva  of  the  insect. 

(2)  The  insect  producing  it.  (Cuckoo-spit  frog- 
hopper.') 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Cardamine  pratensis,  because  the  food  of  the 
insect  described  under  No.  1  is  often  upon  it. 

(2)  Arum  maculatum.  (Mascal:  Government  of 
Cattle;  Britten  dt  Holland.) 

IF  Cuclcoo-spit  froghopper :  A  homopterous  insect, 
Aphrophora  spumaria,  which  secretes  the  cuckoo- 
spit  as  a  protection  to  its  larvse. 

cuckoo’s  mate,  cuckoo’s  maid,  s.  A  name  given 
to  the  wryneck,  from  its  appearing  about  the  same 
time  as  the  cuckoo. 

*cuck’-ot,  s.  [Prob.  from  cuckold  (q.  v.).]  A 
cuckold. 

“You  dolt,  you  asse,  you  cuckot." 

Randolph:  Amyntas  (1640).  (Nares.) 

*cuc '-quean,  *cuck’-quean,  s.  [Cockqueene, 
Cotquean.]  A  woman  whose  husband  is  false  to 

her. 

“  Now  [he]  her,  hourly,  her  own  cucquean  makes.” 

B.  Jonson:  Epigram,  25. 

♦cue -quean, *cuck’-queane,  v.  t.  [Cucquean,  s.] 
To  make  a  cucquean  of. 

“  Came  I  from  France  queene  dowager,  quoth  she,  to 
pay  so  deere 

For  bringing  him  so  great  a  wealth,  as  to  be  cuck- 
queaned  heere.” 

Warner:  Albion's  Engl.,  viii.  41. 
cu-cu  -bal-us,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  fcatos=bad, 
and  bdlos= a  clod  or  lump  of  earth.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Caryophyllace®, 
tribe  SUenese.  Calyx  campanulate,  petals  deeply 
cleft,  stamens  10,  styles  3,  fruit  a  globular  berry 
black  when  ripe.  Cucubalus  baccifer  is  a  native  of 
Continental  Europe. 

2.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Jelly-fishes, 
cu-cu'-jl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucuj(us),  and 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.T 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles.  Sharp  enumerates 
fifteen  species. 


Cu-Cu’-jus,  s.  [From  cucujo,  a  Brazilian  word= 
a  Buprestis  beetle.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cucujid®. 

*cu'-cule,  s.  [Lat.  cucullus=a  hood,  a  cowl.]  A 
monk’s  hood. 

“  Cotta,  perplex’d  with ’s  wife,  a  cucule  bought. 

That  dying  he  might  die  no  cuckold  thought.” 

Owen:  Epigrams  Englished  (1677).  (Nares.) 

cu-cul'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  c ucul(us),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

.  Ornith. :  A  family  of  Scansorial  Birds.  The  bill 
is  generally  slender,  with  the  upper  mandible  curved 
and  notched  at  the  tip ;  the  tail  is  long  and  rounded. 
There  are  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  which  are 
long  and  unequal.  It  is  divided  into  five  families : 
(1)  Cuculin®  (True  cuckoos),  (2)  Crotophagin® 
(Anis),  (3)  Coccyzin®  (Hook-billed  cuckoos),  (4) 
Saurotherin®  (Ground  cuckoos),  (5)  Indicatorin® 
(Honey-guides). 

Cu-CU-H'-me,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucul(us),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inee.) 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Cuculid®. 
The  wings  are  pointed,  the  nostrils  circular,  the  bill 
slender,  convex  above  ;  the  tarsus  very  short, 
cu-cul-lse’-g,,  s.  [From  Lat.  cucullus=a  cowl.] 
Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Arcad®.  The 
shell  is  subquadrate,  ventricose ;  the  hinge  teeth  few 
and  oblique,  parallel  at  each  end  with  the  hinge  line. 
Two  recent  species  are  known,  from  Mauritius, 
Nicobar,  and  China;  and  240  fossil  ones,  the  latter 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks, 
cu-ciil-lar'-is,  s.  [From Lat.  cucuUus—a  hood.] 
Anat. :  Another  name  for  the  trapezius  muscle. 
[Tkapezius.] 

cu  -cul-late,  cu'-cul-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cucullatus 
= hooded ;  cucullus=a  hood,  a  cowl.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Hooded,  covered  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl ; 
cowled. 

“  They  are  differently  cucullated,  and  capuched  upon 
the  head  and  neck.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors 

2.  Having  the  shape  or  resemblance  of  a  hood  or 
cowl. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Formed  like  a  hood,  as  a  cucnllate leaf  or 
nectary.  Aquilegia  vulgaris  is  an  example. 

2.  Etitom. :  Applied  to  the  prothorax  of  insects 
when  elevated  into  a  kind  of  hood  which  receives 
the  head. 

ch'-cul-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cucnllate;  -ly.)  In 
manner  or  shape  of  a  hood  or  cowl. 

cucullately  saccate,  a.  Having  a  form  between 
cucnllate  and  saccate  (q.  v.). 

*cu-culled,  a.  [Lat.  cucullus=a  hood,  a  cowl.] 
Hooded. 

“With  hys  venym  wormes,  hys  adders,  whelpes,  and 

snakes, 

Hys  cuculled  vermyne  that  unto  all  myschiefe  wakes.” 

Bale:  Kynge  Johan,  p.  93.  (Nares.) 

Cd-cul  -ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  cucullus—a  hood  or 
cowl,  and f orma— form ,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  hood 
or  cowl.  (Balfour.) 

cu-cul-lus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hood,  a  cowl,  as  worn  by  monks, 

2.  Bot. :  A  hood  or  terminal  hollow. 

Cu'-Cff-lus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cucu¬ 
lid®  and  the  sub-family  Cuculin®.  The  bill  is 
broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  is  obsoletely 
notched,  the  culmen  convex,  the  nostrils  circular, 
the  wings  long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest ;  the 
tarsus  very  short.  The  species  inhabit  the  Old 
World.  Cuculus  canorus  is  the  Common  Cuckoo 
(q.  v.). 

cu  -cum-ber,  *coeumber,  *cucumer,  s.  [From 

O.  Fr.  coucombre ;  Mod.  Fr.  concumbre;  Prov. 
cogombre;  Sp.  cohombro;  Port,  cogombro;  Ital. 
cocomero ;  Dut.  komkommer ;  Ger.  kukumer;  all 
from  Lat.  cucumis  (acc.  cucumereni) .) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.:  Cucumis  sativus.  It  has 
yellow  unisexual  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaf  stalks.  The  leaves  are  large,  the 
stems  weak  and  trailing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Asia  and  of  Egypt.  For  its  early  use  in  Egypt 
see  2.  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  common  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  A.  1).  1327-1377.  Having  gone  out  of 
culture  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  it  was  re-intro¬ 
duced  under  Henry  VIII.  from  the  Netherlands, 
between  1509  and  1547,  probably  about  1538.  From 
the  mother  country  the  cucumber  was  brought  to 
this  country,  where  it  forms  an  important  product, 
both  as  a  fresh  food  and  for  pickling  purposes. 

“  How  cucumbers  along  the  surf  ace  creep, 

With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  182. 


2.  Scrip.:  The  word,  a  plural  one,  is  Hebrew 
qishuim,  which  seems  properly  translated  cucum¬ 
bers  (Numb.  xi.  5,  Isa.i.  8).  In  Arabic  the  cucumber 
is  still  called  kisha. 

IF  (1)  Bitter  cucumber :  Cucum  is  colocynthis. 

(2)  Globe  cucumber  •  Cucumis  prophetaruni. 

(3)  Madras  cucumber :  Cucumis  maderaspatanus. 

(4)  Snake  cucumber :  Cucumis  flexuosus. 

(5)  Serpent  cucumber :  Cucumis  anguinus. 

(6)  Squirting  or  Spirting  cucumber:  Ecbalium 
agreste  (Momordica  Elaterium) . 

cucumber-root,  s.  The  genus  Medeola. 

cucumber-tree,  s.  (1)  Magnolia  acuminata,  (2> 
M.  Frazeri. 

cu'-cum-berts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  cucumber ,  and  suff. 
-fs.] 

Bot. :  A  name  which  has  been  proposed  for  th» 
order  Cucurbitace®  (q.  v.). 

cu  cu  mi-form,  s.  [Lat.  cucumis— a  cucumber, 
and  format  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a  cucumber ;  cylindrical  and  tapering  toward  the 
ends. 

Cu'-CU-miS,  s.  [Lat.=the  cucumber  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitace®,  tribe  Cucurbite®. 
The  stigmas  are  divided  into  3 ;  ovary  3  or  6-ceIled  ; 
fruit  internally  pulpy,  and  many  seeded ;  the  seeds 
with  a  thin  margin.  Cucumis  sativus  is  the  cucum¬ 
ber  (q.  v.),  C.melo  the  melon,  C.  citrullus  the  water¬ 
melon,  C.  colocynthis  the  colocynth.  C.  hardwickii 
and  C.  pseudocolocvnthis,  with  some  other  species, 
are  powerfully  cathartic ;  the  melon,  C.  melo,  and 
C.  utilissimus,  are  much  less  so.  The  species  furnish 
the  most  useful  hydragogues  and  cathartics  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  the  one  most  used  being  elaterium. 

cu  cu-ml’-tes,  s.  [Lat.  cucumis,  and  Lat.  suff. 
-ites.) 

Palceo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  appar¬ 
ently  allied  to  Cucumis,  occurring  in  the  London 
Clay  (Eocene)  of  Sheppey. 

cu-cur  -bit,  fcu'-cur-bite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cucwr- 
bita= a  gourd.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  used  in  distillation, 
and  having  a  rounded  shape  like  a  gourd ;  hence 
the  name.  It  contains  the  liquid  to  be  distilled, 
and  is  crowned  by  the  alembic.  [Alembic.] 

“I have  for  curiosity’s  sake  distilled  quicksilver  in  a 
cucurbite.” — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.  Cucurbits) :  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  order  Cucurbitace®  (q.  v.) . 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  cucurbit;  gourd¬ 
shaped. 

“Let  commou  yellow  sulphur  be  put  into  a  cucurbite 
glass,  npon  which  ponr  the  strongest  aqua  fortis." — 
Mortimer. 

cu-cur’-bl-ts,,  s.  [Lat.  cucurbita—a  gourd.]- 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cucurbita¬ 
ce®.  The  flowers  are  monoecious ;  the  corolla  cam¬ 
panulate,  yellow ;  the  petals  united  together,  and* 
found  also  in  the  calyx,  stamens,  &c.,  in  three 
bundles;  stigmas  three,  thick  and  two-lobed;  fruit 
three  to  five-celled ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed ;  the 
margins  but  slightly  tumid.  Cucurbita  pepo  is  the 
Pumpkin,  Pumpkin  Gourd,  or  Pompion  Gourd  ;  C. 
ovifera  succada  is  the  Vegetable  Marrow  or  Egg¬ 
bearing  Gourd ;  C.  maxima,  the  Common  Large 
Gourd  or  Melon  Pumpkin. 

cu-cur-bi-ta-§e-ge,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbit(a) ,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  The  Gourd  tribes,  called  by  Lindley  Cucur¬ 
bits  (q.  v.) ;  an  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
class  Diclinous  Exogens  and  the  alliance  Cucur- 
bitales.  The  flowers  are  usually  unisexual;  the 
calyx  generally  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  five-parted, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  calyx,  sometimes 
fringed ;  the  stamens  five,  either  distinct  or  in  three 
parcels,  with  long  sinuous  anthers ;  the  ovary  in¬ 
ferior,  with  three  parietal  placent® ;  the  fruit  suc¬ 
culent,  with  flat  ovate  seeds ;  the  stem  succulent- 
climbing  by  tendrils;  the  leaves  often  palmate, 
generally  rough:  the  flowers  white,  red,  or  yellow. 
Their  habitat  is  India  and  other  tropical  countries. 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at1 270.  The 
order  contains  the  melon  and  the  cucumber.  There 
is  a  bitter  laxative  quality  in  the  pulp  of  them  all, 
but  the  seeds  are  sweet,  oily,  and  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  an  emulsion.  The  colocynth  is  almost  poison¬ 
ous.  The  order  is  divided  into  three  tribes:  (1) 
Nhandirobe®,  (2)  Cucurbite®,  and  (3)  Sice®.  For 
further  details,  see  Benincasa,  Bryonia,  Cucumis, 
Feuill»a,  Joliffia,  Momordica,  and  Trichosanthes ; 
also  Colocynth. 

cu-Cur-bl-ta'-§e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucurbita- 
ceus,  from  Class.  Lab  cucurbit (a)=a  gourd,  and 
suff.  -aceus.)  Pertaining  to  the  Cucurbitace® ; 
gourd-like. 

“  Cucurbitaceous  plants  are  those  which  resemble  a 
gourd  ;  such  as  the  pumpion  and  melon.” — Chambers. 
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Cfi-cilr  -bi-tfil,  a.  [Lat.  cucurbit  (a)  =a  gourd, 
end  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Pertaining  to,  ranked 
<ander,  or  akin  to  the  Cucurbitaceee  (q.  v.). 

IT  Cucurbital  alliance: 

•  Lindley’s  name  for  his  alliance,  including 
the  Gourds. 

Cfi-cur-bl-ta-le§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbit(a) ,  and 
pi.  m.  &  f.  adj.  suff.  - ales .1 
Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens.  They 
nave  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  inferior  fruit, 
parietal  placente,  and  embryo  with  no  albumen 
whatever. 

cfi-cur  -bite,  s.  [Cucurbit.] 

cti-cfir-bit  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucurbita—s.  gourd, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  One  of  the  three  tribes  into  which  the 
Cucurbitaceee  are  divided.  [Cucurbit  ace.®.] 
cu-cur'-bl-t!ve,  o.  [Lat.  cucurbit(a)=&  gourd, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.)  Shaped  like  the  seeds  of  a 
gourd. 

Cfi-ciir-blt  -fi-la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  from  cucurbita 
=  (1)  a  gourd,  (2)  a  cupping-glass.]  A  cupping- 
glass. 

IT  The  cucurbitula  cruenta  is  designed  to  draw 
blood  The  cucurbitula  sicca  is  for  dry  cupping, 
and  is  a  local  vacuum  apparatus.  The  cucurbitula 
cum  f  err o  is  armed  with  iron.  (Knight.) 

cu'-curd,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  plant,  Bryonia 
dioica  (?).  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

cud,  *code,  *cudde,  *cude,  *quede,  *quide,  s. 
[A.  S.,  connected  with  A.  S.  ce6wan= to  chew.] 

1.  That  food,  which  is  deposited  by  ruminating 
animals  in  the' first  stomach,  thence  to  be  drawn 
and  chewed  over  again  at  leisure. 

“  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that  chew 
the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof:  as  the  camel, 
because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof.” — 
Lev.  xi.  4. 

2.  A  quid  or  lump  of  tobacco  chewed  in  the 
mouth.  LQuid.] 

If  To  chew  the  cud : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  chew  a  second  time  the  food  deposited 
in  the  first  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  reflect, 
cud  -bear,  s.  [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  crimson  dye 
manufactured  by  heating  certain  lichens,  especially 
Lecanora  tartarea,  with  an  alkali.  Glasgow  was 
the  first  place  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  lichens 
were  collected  principally  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  Now  they  come  chiefly  from  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

2.  The  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea,  itself. 

“At  Glasgow  it  is  called  cudbeai — a  denomination 
which  it  has  acquired  from  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
the  Christian  name  of  the  chemist  who  first  employed  it 
on  the  great  scale  (Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon);  at  least  it  is  the 
principal  species  used  in  the  cudbear  manufacture.” — 
Edin.  Eneycl.,  xii.  739. 

•cud -d^n,  *cud-din,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  per¬ 
haps  related  to  coddle  or  cuddle .] 

1.  A  clown,  a  stupid  lout,  a  blockhead. 

“  The  slavering  cudden,  propp’d  upon  his  staff, 

Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  179, 180. 

2.  The  coalfish,  Merlangus  carbonarius. 

Cud'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  coalfish. 

“  The  fish  which  frequent  the  coast  are  herrings,  ling, 
cod,  skate,  mackerel,  haddocks,  flounders,  sye,  and  cud¬ 
dies.” — P.  Durinish:  Sky,  Statist.  Acc.,  iii.  131. 
cud  -ding,  s,  [Gael,  cudan .]  The  char. 

“  In  both  loch  and  river  [Doon]  there  are  salmon,  red 
and  white  trouts,  and  cuddings,  or  charr.” — P.  Straiton: 
Ayrs.  Statist.  Acc.,  iii.  589. 

cud'-dle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  word  of  uncertain  origin. 
Skeat  suggests  that  it  is  a  frequent,  verb,  formed 
with  the  suff.  -le,  from  Mid.  Eng.  couth— well-known, 
familiar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cover,  to  squat,  to  lie  close. 

“  Have  you  mark’d  a  partridge  quake, 

Viewing  the  tow’ring  falcon  nigh? 

She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake; 

Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dare  she  fly.” — Prior. 

2.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

“  I  wat  na  how  it  came  to  pass, 

She  cuddled  in  wi’  Jonnie.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  273. 

B.  Trans. :  To  embrace,  to  hug,  to  fondle, 
cuddle-me-to-you,  s.  [Cull-me-to-you.] 
Cud'-dlie,  s.  [Prob.  from  cuddle,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A 

whispering  or  secret  muttering  among  a  number  of 
people. 

cud  -dum,  cud-dem,  v.  t.  [Cuddum,  s.] 

1.  To  tame  or  make  tractable. 

2.  To  make  sociable,  to  domesticate. 

"Well,  aunt,  ye  please  me  now,  well  mat  ye  thrivel 
Gin  ye  her  cuddum,  I’ll  be  right  belyve.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  40. 


cud-dum,  a.  [Cuddum,  v.]  Tame,  tractable, 
cud -dy  (1),  cud -die,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of 
Cuthbert.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  donkey,  an  ass.  (Scotch.) 

“While  studying  the  pons  asinorum  in  Euclid  he  suf¬ 
fered  every  cuddie  upon  the  common  to  trespass  upon  a 
large  field  belonging  to  the  Laird.” — Scott:  Reart  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  lout. 

“  .  .  .  to  a  boothful  of  country  cuddies.” 

Rood:  Miss  Killmansegg. 

cud -djf  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  of  East- 
Indian  origin.] 

1.  Nautical: 

1)  The  cook-house  or  galley  of  a  vessel. 

2)  A  small  double-decked  portion  of  a  canal-boat 
or  lighter,  forming  a  cabin  for  the  crew. 

2.  Mech. :  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  railroad-ties,  <fcc. ;  a  lever-jack. 
(Knight.) 

cud  -df  (3),s.  [Cuddie  (2), s.]  Gadus carbonarius, 
the  Coalfish. 

“  The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  philo¬ 
sophical  name.” — Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles. 

cudg '-$1,  s.  [Wei.  cogyl,  cogail;  Gael,  cuigeal; 
Ir.  cuigeal,  coigeal .]  A  short  club  or  thick  stick,  a 
bludgeon. 

“  The  ass  was  quickly  given  to  understand,  with  a  good 
cudgel,  the  difference  betwixt  the  one  playfellow  and  the 
other.” — L’  Estrange. 

IT  To  cross  the  cudgels:  To  forbear  the  contest, 
from  the  practice  of  cudgel-players  to  lay  one  over 
the  other. 

"...  either  to  cross  the  cudgels,  or  to  be  baffled  in 
the  conclusion.” — L’ Estrange. 

cudgel-play,  s.  Fighting  with  cudgels. 

“  Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a  cudgel-play. 

Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 

Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke.” 

Witts  Recreations  (1654).  (Nares.) 

cudgel-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  blow  of  a 
cudgel. 

“  His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

cudg  ~el,  v.  t.  [Cudgel,  s.]  To  beat  with  a 
cudgel. 

“Sometimes  he  was  knocked  down;  sometimes  he  was 
cudgeled.”—  Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  To  cudgel  one's  brains:  To  puzzle  about  any¬ 
thing  ;  to  labor  long  and  earnestly  to  discover 
something. 

“  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it;  for  your  dull  ass 
will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  .  .  .” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  v.  i. 

cudg'-$led,  *cudg-eld,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Cudgel, 

u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Beaten  with  a  cudgel ;  thrashed. 

2.  Fig. :  Embroidered  thickly. 

*■ .  .  .  an  Irish  footman  with  a  jacket  cudgeld  down 
the  shoulders  and  skirts  with  yellow  or  orange  tawny  lace, 

.  .  — Taylor:  Works  (1630).  (Nares.) 

Cudg'-$l-er,  s.  [Eng.  cudgel;  • er .]  One  who 
beats  another  with  a  cudgel. 

“They  were  often  liable  to  a  night-walking  cudgeler, 

.  .  .” — Milton:  Apol.  for  Smectym. 

cudg’-el-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cudgel,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel  ; 
the  state  of  being  cudgeled. 

“  .  .  .  proud  of  an  heroic  cudgeling,  .  . 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  &  Cress.,  iii.  3. 

•cudle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of  small 
sea-fish. 

“Of  round  fish  there  are  britt,  spratt,  cudles,  eels.”— 
Carew. 

Cud  -weed,  *cud'-weede,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  cotton-weed  (q.  v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum. 
Its  flowers  retain  their  odor  for  a  great  length  of 
time  if  gathered  carefully.  They  also  retain  their 
beauty. 

2.  The  English  book-name  of  the  genus  Gna¬ 
phalium. 

IT  Sea-cudweed:  A  book-name  for  Diotis  mari- 
tima. 

cud -wort,  s.  [Eng.  cud,  and  suff.  -wort.)  A  com¬ 
posite  plant,  Filago  germanica. 


cue  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  coe;  Fr.  queue=a  tail,  from 
Lat.  cauda,  coda.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  tail  or  end  of  anything,  as  the  long  curl  of 
a  wig. 

2.  A  curl,  a  twist.  (See  example  under  Cue,  v.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

“  .  .  •  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. 
Piramus  enter,  your  cue  is  past;  it  is  ‘never  tire.’”— 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night s  Dream,  iii.  1 

2.  A  hint,  intimation  or  direction. 

“  ‘  The  Whig  papers  are  very  subdued,’  continued  Mr. 
Rigby.  ‘Ah  !  they  have  not  the  cue  yet,’  said  Lord  Esk- 
dale.” — Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  part  which  any  person  is  to  play. 

“Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 

Without  a  prompter.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

4.  A  humor,  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind. 

“  My  uncle  was  in  thoroughly  good  cue." — Dicken» 

Pickwick,  ch.  xlix. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  staff  with  the  end  of  which  the 
billiard  ball  is  struck.  It  is  usually  shod  with  vul¬ 
canite  or  leather.  This  end  is  known  as  the  tip.  _ 

2.  Theatr.:  The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which 
the  player  who  answers  or  follows  waits  for,  and 
regards  as  an  intimation  to  begin. 

3.  Old  Arm. :  A  support  or  rest  for  a  lance. 

cue-ball,  a.  Piebald,  skewbald. 

"  A  gentleman  on  a  cue-ball  horse  was  coming  slowly 
down  the  hill.” — Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxxix. 

cue-fellows,  s.  pi.  Players  who  act  together. 

“  You  have  formerly  heard  of  the  names  of  the  priests, 
gran nd  rectors  of  this  comedie,  and  lately  of  the  names 
of  the  devils,  their  cue-fellowes  in  the  play.” — Decline  of 
Popish  Impost.,  H.,  2.  (Nares.) 

•cue  (2),  cu,  s.  [Q  should  seem  to  stand  for  quad- 
rans,  a  farthing;  but  Minshew,  who  finished  his 
first  edition  in  Oxford,  says  it  was  only  half  that 
sum,  and  thus  particularly  explains  it:  “Because 
they  set  down  in  the  battling  or  butterie  bookes  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a  far¬ 
thing  ;  and  in  Oxford  when  thej  make  that  cue  or  q 
a  farthing,  they  say,  cap  my  c,.  and  make  it  a  far¬ 
thing,  thus  q.  But  in  Cambridge  they  use  this 
letter,  a  little  f ;  thus  f ,  or  thus  s,  for  a  farthing. 
He  translates  it  in  Latin  calculus panis.”  (Nares.)) 

1.  A  half-farthing. 

“  Cu,  halfe  a  farthynge,  or  q.  (cue  P.)  Calcus,  minutum ." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer ;  a  term  for. 
merly  current  in  both  the  English  universities,  the 
letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to 
denote  such  a  piece. 

“  To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees, 

With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  single  beer.” 

Beaum.  dt  Fletch.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii. 

IT  Mr.  Way,  in  his  note  in  the  Prompt.,  s.  v.  Cue, 
suggests  that  cue  or  q  may  have  been  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  “  calcus,  quarta  pars  doli." 

Cue,  v.  t.  [Cue(2),s.]  To  curl,  to  twist. 

“They  separate  it  into  small  locks  which  they  woold  or 
cue  round  with  the  rind  of  a  small  plant,  .  .  .  ’’—Cook: 
Voyage:  vol.  iv.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

Ciie'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cue  (1),  s. ;  -isf.]  A  billiard 
player.  ( Slang. ) 

•cue-Is'-tic,  s.  [Eng.  cueist ; -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
billiard  playing.  (Slang.) 

“  Many  oueistic  engagements  have  been  .  .  .  not 
real  matches  at  all.” — London  Echo. 

•cfi-er'-po,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  corpus= the  body.] 
The  body ;  hence,  in  cuerpo—  to  be  without  an  upper 
cloak  or  coat,  so  as  to  discover  plainly  the  shape  of 
the  body. 

“  Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage, 

Without  my  arms  and  equipage.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

cuff,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  kuffa=to  thrust,  to  push. 
Wedgwood  refers  to  “  Hamburg,  kuffen— to  box  the 
ears.  ] 

A.  Transitive. 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist ;  to  box. 

"...  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword,” 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

•2.  To  strike  with  the  talons  or  wings. 

“  The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing, 

With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 

Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird.” 

Dryden. 

3.  To  strike  or  buffet  in  any  way. 

“  Cuffed  by  the  gale.” — Tennyson. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
-or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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*B.  Intrans. :  To  fight,  to  scuffle,  to  come  to 
blows. 

“  Clapping  farces  acted  by  the  court. 

While  the  peers  cuff  to  make  the  rabble  sport.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal. 

cuff  (1),  s.  [Cuff,  u.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box,  a  stroke. 

“  The  mad-brain’d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest.” 

Shakesp.:  faming  of  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  blow  or  stroke  of  any  kind,  a  buffet. 

“  The  billows  rude,  rouz’d  into  hills  of  water, 

Cuff  after  cuff,  the  earth's  green  banks  did  batter.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  6X9. 

H  (1)  Tobe  atcuffs:  To  fight,  to  quarrel. 

“  Their  own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  be 
soon  at  cuffs  again  with  each  other  about  power  and  prefer¬ 
ment.”—  Sw  ift. 

(2)  To  go  to  cuffs:  To  come  to  blows,  to  begin  to 
fight. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  an  odd  kind  of  revenge  to  go  to  cuffs  in 
broad  day  with  the  first  he  meets,  .  .  .” — Swift: 

Apology;  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*cuff(2),s.  [Chuff.]  An  old  miser. 

“What,  with  that  rich  old  cuff?" — Bailey:  Colloq.  of 
Erasmus,  p.  371.  (Davies.) 

cuff  (3),  *coffe,  *cuffe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf. 

coif.) 

1.  A  glove  or  mitten. 

“  Caffe,  glove,  or  meteyne  or  mitten.  Mttta.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  of  a  coat,  shirt, 

&c. 

“  Ripe  are  their  ruffes,  their  cuffes,  their  beards,  their 
gaite.”  B.  Jonson:  The  New  Cry,  Epig.  92. 

3.  A  linen  band  worn  loose  over  the  wristband  of 
a  shirt. 

“.  .  .  he  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  morning  gown 
band,  shortcut’s,  and  a  peaked  beard.” — Arbuthnot. 

cuff  (4),  s.  [Scruff.]  The  fleshy  part  of  the  neck 
behind ;  the  scruff. 

“  Her  husband,  seizing  his  grace  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck, 
swung  him  away  from  her  .  .  .” — R.  Gilhaize,  i.  31. 
cuffed  (1),  pa. par.  or  a.  [Cuff,  v.] 
cuffed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  cuff  (3),  s. ;  -ed.]  Wearing 
or  furnished  with  cuffs, 
cuf  -f  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cuff,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking  with  the  hand  or 
otherwise ;  buffeting. 

*cuf'-fle,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  of  cuff,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  cuff 
or  strike  frequently. 

“  Now  cuffing  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  XV.  iv.  29. 

Cu'-flc,  a.  [Arab.  Cufa.  See  def.]  Pertaining 
to  Cufa,  a  town  founded  by  Omar  I.,  in  A.  D.  637, 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon  having- 
been  largely  used  for  the  purpose. 

cui  bo-no,  phrase.  [Eat.  =  for  whose  good  or 
benefit  (is  itf)7]  For  whose  benefit. 

“For,  what  of  all  this?  what  good?  cui  bonot” — Bp. 
Andrews:  Serm.  when  Dean  of  West.  (1604.) 

cui-chun-chul  -li,  S.  [A  Peruvian  word.]  A 
plant,  Ionidium  microphyllum.  Its  root  is  emetic 
and  purgative. 

CUif,  s.  [Icel.  Tcveif.)  A  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
"How  fumblin’  cuifs  their  dearies  slight.” 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

♦cuinyie,  v.  t.  [Coin,  p.]  To  coin;  to  strike 
money. 

“  That  the  cuinyeouris  vnder  the  pane  of  deid,  nouther 
euinyie  Demy,  nor  vther  that  is  cryit  till  haue  cours  in 
the  land,  nor  yit  vi.  d.  grotis.” — Acts  Jas.  II.  1456,  c.  64 
(ed.  1566). 

*cuinyie,  s.  [Coin.] 

1.  Coin,  money. 

"...  sail  forge  money,  and  euinyie  to  serue  the 
fcingis  lieges.” — Acts  Jas.  IV.  1489,  c.  34  (ed.  1566). 

2.  The  mint. 

•‘ .  .  .  the  siluer  wark  of  this  realme,  quhilk  is 
brocht  to  the  cuinye ,  .  .  .” — Acts  Jas.  IV.  1849,  c.  84 
(ed.  1566). 

*cuinyie-house,  s.  The  mint. 

“  The  valoure  of  money,  sauld  in  the  cuinyie-house,  suld 
be  modified  be  Goldsmithes.” — Skene:  Index  to  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

cui-rass'  (cui  as  kwi),  *cu-race,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

cuirace;  Fr.  cuirasse;  Ital.  corazza;  Sp.  coraza, 
from  Low  Lat.  coratia,  coratium ,  from  corium= 
leather,  hide;  Ft.  cuir.)  ,  . .  . , 

1.  Mil. :  Armor  for  the  body ;  formerly  of  leather, 
but  now  of  metal.  It  consists  of  a  breast  and  a 
back-plate,  lapping  on  the  shoulders  and  buckled 


together  beneath  the  arms.  It  succeeded  the  hau¬ 
berk,  or  coat-of-mail,  and  the  hacqueton,  or  padded 
leather  jacket,  about  1350.  It  has  survived  all  other 
forms  of  defensive  armor  for  the  body,  being  yet  in 
use  in  the  heavy  cavalry  of  some  European  armies. 
The  surcoat  or  jupon,  which  usually  covered  the 
former  styles  of  armor,  was  laid  aside  about  the 
time  the  cuirass  was  adopted,  say  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  early  cuirass  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  linen,  which  was  afterward  covered  with  plates 
of  horn  or  scales  of  horse-hoofs.  The  Roxalani 
wore  leather  with  thin  plates  of  iron.  The  Persians 
wore  a  similar  cuirass.  The  Romans  introduced 
flexible  bands  of  steel,  folding  over  one  another 
during  the  flexure  of  the  body.  The  Roman  hastati 
wore  chain-mail  (hauberks).  The  same  nation,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks,  used  the  back  and  breast-plate. 

Napoleon  had  several  regiments  of  cuirassiers. 
The  first  act  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  that  an 
immense  body  of  French  cuirassiers  swept  across 
the  plain  to  embarrass  the  British  army  in  its  for¬ 
mation.  Most  European  powers  have  cavalry  simi¬ 
larly  equipped  as  an  essential  part  of  their  army. 

“We  have  forgotten  one  thing,  a,  cuirass  tor  yourself.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  A  sheathing  or  skin  of  iron 
plates  with  which  ironclads  are  armored. 

"...  with  a  cuirass  of  iron  plates  about  four-and-a- 
half  inches  thick.” — Brit.  Quart.  Rev. 
cui  rassed'  (cui  as  kwi),  a.  [Eng.  cuirass;  -ed.] 

1.  Mil. :  Armed  with  or  wearing  a  cuirass. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  Sheathed  or  coated  with  iron 
plates. 

“  The  first  completed  cuirassed  vessels  in  the  world.” — 
Brit.  Quart.  Rev. 

cui  ras  sier '  (cui  as  kwi) ,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  coraz- 
ziere;  Sp.  coracero;  Port,  couraceiro.)  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  cuirass. 

“  And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier 

Scott:  Rolceby,  i.  6. 

*cuir-b6u-Il-l3?,*cu'ir-b6u-Il-If  (cuir as  qwer), 
*quyr-boilly,  *qwyr-bolle,  s.  [French  ==Doiled 
leather.]  Leather  softened  by  boiling  or  soaking 
in  hot  water,  so  that  it  might  take  any  required 
shape,  after  which  it  was  dried  and  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  stiff  and  hard.  Froissart  tells  us  that  the 
Saracens  covered  their  targes  with  “cuir  bouilli  de 
Cappadoce.”  It  was  used  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  shields,  sword-sheaths,  pen-cases,  purses,  &c. 

“  His  jambeux  were  of  quyrboilly.” 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  2,065, 

“  The  King  of  France  caused  his  Mr.  Stabler  to  pass  to 
his  cuirie,  where  his  great  horse  were,  .  .  — Pitscottie, 

p.  159. 

cuish,  cuisse  (pr.  kwls),  s.  [Fr.  cuisse;  Ital. 
coscia,  from  Lat.  coxa= the  hip.] 

Old  Armor:  Defensive  armor  for  the  protection 
of  the  thighs. 

“  And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset  .  .  .”  Tennyson:  Mort  d’  Arthur. 

*cuish  -fn  (cuish  askwlsh),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cuissin.) 

A  cushion. 

cui-§ine’  (cui  as  kwi),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

coquina= a  kitchen.] 

1.  A  kitchen. 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  cooking. 

cuis  -sarts  (cuis  as  kwis),  s.  pi.  [Fr.  cuisse= 
the  thigh.] 

Ancient  Armor :  Small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid 
horizontally  over  each  other  round  the  thigh  and 
riveted  together.  They  were  worn  by  troopers, 
♦cuis-ser,  *cusser,  s.  [Courser.]  A  stallion. 

(Scotch.) 

*cuist  (pr.  kwist),  s.  [Custroun.]  A  term  allied 
to  Custroun  (q.  v.). 

“  And  we  mell,  thou  shalt  yell,  little  custroun  cuist.n 

*  Polwart:  Watson’s  Coll.,  iii.  2. 

*cfiit  (1),  s.  [Cute,  s.]  The  ankle. 

*cfiit  (2)  ,  s.  [O.  Fr.=prepared,  dressed.]  A  sort 
of  sweet  wine. 

cfiit'-I-kln,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  cwif=the  ankle.] 
A  gaiter. 

-cflit-le,  *cuit-tle,  v.  t.  [Kittle.] 

1.  To  tickle. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  hoax. 

cu  -jfi-mar-y,  s.  [From  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant.]  For  definition  see  the  compound. 

cujumary  beans,  s.  pi.  The  fruit  of  Aydendron 
cujumary,  a  lauraceous  plant. 

*ciik  -stoole,  *cuk'-stule,  s.  [Cucking-stool.] 
A  toadstool. 

cul  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  cw7=the  back.]  The 
laying  up  a  ship  in  the  dock  to  be  repaired, 
cul-an-tril  -lo,  s.  [A  Chilian  word.] 

Bot.  <&  Pharm.:  The  genus  Tetilla,  which  is 
ranked  under  the  Francoaceee.  The  leaf-stalks, 
which  are  notable  for  their  astringency,  are  eaten 
as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 


cff-lasse  ,  s.  [Fr.=the  breech  of  a  gun.] 
Diamond-cutting :  The  lower  faceted  portion  of  a 
brilliant-cut  diamond,  which  is  embedded  in  the 
setting,  or  is  below  the' girdle.  The  culasse  has 
twenty-four  facets,  which  occupy  the  zone  between 
the  girdle  and  the  collet  or  culet.  [Brilliant.] 
Cul-dee§,  s.  pi.  [Apparently  an  abbreviation 
and  corruption  of  Lat.  cul(tores)  Dei = worshipers 
of  God,  or  from  Gael,  gille  De=servants  of  God,  or 
from  Gael,  cuil,  ceal=  a  sheltered  place,  a  retreat.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  which  seems  originally  to  have 
been  given  to  certain  Christians  who,  in  the  early 
centuries,  fled  from  persecution  to  those  districts 
of  Scotland  which  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire.  One  of  their  number,  Columba, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  from  Ireland  and  of  royal 
extraction,  founded  the  monastery  or  abbey  of  Iona, 
the  date  assigned  to  the  event  being  A.  D.  563.  They 
founded  other' semi-monastic  houses  at  Dunkeld, 
Abernethy,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Monymusk,  Lindis- 
farne,  and  St.  Andrews,  each  establishment  having, 
twelve  monks  with  a  president.  In  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter  they  followed  the  Eastern  and  not 
the  Western  Church,  till  the  Synod  of  _ Whitby,  in 
the  year  A.  D.  662,  when  the  Culdees  in  essential 
matters  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  monastery  at  Iona 
was  oftener  than  once  pillaged  by  the  Danes.  In 
1176  the  Culdees  placed  themselves  under  the  Roman 
ontiff.  In  1203  a  Roman  Catholic  monastery  was 
uilt  at  Iona  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Culdees, 
who  seem  to  have  retired  to  Kyle  and  Cunningham 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.  They  soon  after  became 
un traceable,  yet  their  tenets  never  really  died  out; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  sowed  here  and  there  over 
the  land  the  seeds  of  future  reformation.  (Hether- 
ington,  &c.) 

“  These  Culdees,  and  overseers  of  others,  had  no  other 
emulation  but  of  well  doing — nor  striving,  but  to  advance 
true  piety  and  godly  learning.” — D.  Buchanan:  Pref  to 
Knox's  Hist.,  C.  i.  b. 

efil  -de-four,  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  arched  roof  of  a  niche  on  a  circular 
plan  ;  a  spherical  vault.  (Weale.) 

cffl  -de-lampe,  s.  [Fr.=a  tail-piece.] 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  several  decorations 
both  in  masonry  and  ironwork.  ( Weale.) 

cffl'-d^-sac,  s.  [Fr.  =  the  bottom  of  a  sack,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  narrow  lane  or  alley  through  which 
there  is  no  thoroughfare ;  a  blind  alley. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  inconclusive  argument. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.:  The  position  of  a  body  of  troops  when 
they  are  so  hemmed  in  in  some  narrow  place  that 
they  have  no  means  of  breaking  out  except  at  the 
front. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  A  natural  cavity,  bag,  or  vessel 
open  only  at  one  end. 

*cule,  s.  [Fr.  cui;  Lat.  cuius.) 

1.  The  buttocks  or  fundament. 

“  Trapped  with  gold  under  her  cule." 

Rede  me  dt  be  nott  wrothe,  p.  66. 

2.  The  keel.  [Keel.] 

“  The  schippe  was  .  .  .  thritty  cubite  high  from  the 
cule  to  the  hacches.” — Trevisa,  ii.  233. 

culer-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Culrage.] 

*cu-let'tes,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  cul= the  poste¬ 
riors.] 

Old  Armor:  The  overlapping  plates  from  the 
waist  to  the  hip,  forming  a  protection  to  the  back 
of  the  wearer. 

cu -lex,  s.  [Lat.=a  gnat,  a  midge.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Diptera  (two-winged  insects), 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Culicid®  (q.  v.).  The 
palpi  of  the  males  are  larger  than  the  proboscis, 
those  of  the  females  being  short.  Culex  pipiens  is 
the  Common  Gnat  [Gnat]  ;  C.  mosquito  is  the  Mos¬ 
quito  (q.  v.). 

*cul'-fre,  *cull-fre,  s.  [Culver.]  A  dove. 

“  On  ane  culfre  onlicnesse.” — O.  Eng.  Homilies. 
Cff-lIf'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  culex  (genit.  culicis)  = 
a  gnat,  a  midge,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  tribe  Nem- 
ocera.  The  proboscis  is  long  and  slender,  project¬ 
ing  forward;  the  antenn®  are  filiform,  covered  in 
both  sexes  with  hairs,  which  in  the  males  resemble 
little  plumes ;  the  eyes  are  contiguous,  and  there 
are  no  ocelli ;  wings  with  one  marginal  and  two 
sub-marginal  cells.  The  family  contains  the  Gnats, 
the  Midges,  and  the  Mosquitoes.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  one  by  one  to  the  number  of  200  or  300  on 
a  raft,  which  floats  on  the  water.  The  body  of  the 
larva,  which  is  aquatic,  has  numerous  segments; 
the  head  has  two  ciliate  organs  which  are  contin¬ 
ually  in  motion. 


b6il  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Cfi-li$'-i-form,  a.  [Fr.  culiciforme ,  from  Lat. 
culex  (genit.  culicis)— a  gnat,  and  forma— iovm, 
shape.]  Of  the  form  of  a  gnat. 

cu-lil'-si-wan,  s.  [From  culilawan ,  the  specific 
name  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be  an  Amboynan 
word.] 

culilawan  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
culilawan.  It  has  a  taste  of  cloves.  It  is  called 
also  Clove-bark.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Amboyna. 

feu  -lin-fir-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  culinary ;  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  pertaining  to  the  kitchen  or  cookery. 

cu'-lin-fir-y,  o.  [Lat.  culinarius,  from  culina = 
a  kitchen.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  kitchen 
or  the  art  of  cookery  ;  used  in  kitchens  or  in  cooking. 

“  .  .  .  the  air  increases  the  heat  of  a  culinary  fire.” 
— Newton. 

culinary-boiler,  s.  A  cooking-vessel  for  holding 
water  in  which  victuals  are  boiled.  Its  form  and 
appurtenances  are  adapted  to  the  customary  uses 
of  people — to  be  swung  over  a  fire,  to  stand  on  a 
hearth,  to  rest  on  the  bars  of  a  grate,  or  to  be  set 
within  a  pot-hole  of  a  stove.  ( Knight . ) 

Cull  (1),  *cullyn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  coillir,  cui.llir;  Fr. 
cueillir;  Port,  colher ;  ltal.  cogliere;  Sp.  coger, 
from  Lat.  colligo—  to  collect  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  select  or  pick  out  from  others ;  to  gather  or 
select  out  of  a  number. 

“  Amongst  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull’d  me  out.” 

Milton:  Comus,  629,  630. 

2.  To  pick,  to  choose. 

“Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,  and 
culling  his  phrases.” 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand  ish,  ii. 

3.  To  wander  or  search  over. 

“  With  humble  duty  and  officious  haste, 

I'll  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast.” 

Prior. 

tcull  (2),  v.  t.  [A  corruption  of  cuddle.']  A  term 
occurring  only  in  the  following  compound : 

TT  Cull-me-to-you :  A  plant,  Viola  tricolor.  It  is 
called  also  Cuddle-me-to-you.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 
cull,  s.  [Cully.]  A  fool,  a  dupe. 

“Thinks  I  to  myself,  I’ll  nick  you  there,  old  cull.’’ — 
Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

*cul-lage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Habit,  shape,  or  figure  of  body. 

“  A1  rouch  of  haris,  semyng  of  cullage. 

In  mannys  forme.”  Douglas:  Virgil,  322,  5. 

culled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cull  (1),  v.] 
cul-len-der,  s.  [Colander.] 
cul  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  cull  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  culls,  picks,  or  chooses  from  many. 

2.  The  same  as  Culling,  s.,  3. 

Cul -let,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  cui=tbe  back.] 

1.  Gem-cutting:  A  small  central  plane  in  the 
back  of  a  cut  gem. 

2.  Glass. :  Broken  glass  for  remelting. 

“A  large  proportion  of  broken  plate-glass  or  cullet  is 
used.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

cul-li-bil  -l-ty,  s.  [Eng .  cullible;  -ity.]  Capa¬ 
bility  of  being  easily  gulled  or  deceived ;  gullibility, 
credulity. 

“  Providence  never  designed  Gay  to  be  above  t.wo-and- 
twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cullibility.” — Swift: 
Lett. 

cul  -11-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cully;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  easily  gulled  or  deceived;  gullible,  credu¬ 
lous. 

cul'-ling,  *cul  -l^nge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 

[Cull,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  The  act  of  picking  or  choosing  out  of  many. 

“  To  talk  of  looking  out,  and  culling  of  places,  is  non¬ 
sense.” — Locke:  Second  Vindic. 

2.  That  which  is  culled  or  picked  out  from  a  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  refuse  or  rejected  portion. 

“It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  lord  Fairfax  would 
take  anything  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  send  up  the  cuttings 
to  the  parliament.”— Dr.  Walker:  True  Acc.  of  the  Ikon 
Bas.  (1692),  p.  32. 

3.  An  inferior  sheep,  separated  from  the  rest. 

‘  Those  that  are  big’st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  breed, 
My  cullings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed.” 

Drayton:  Nymphidia,  6,  p.  1,496. 

4.  A  second  or  under-sized  oyster, 
ciil'-li-on,  *culyeon,  *cullian,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

couillon,  couille.  Cf.  Ital.  coglione;  Lat.  coleus, 
culeus ,  culleus=  a  sheath,  the  scrotum.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  testicle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  poltroon ;  a  mean,  base,  cowardly  wretch. 

2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root. 

3.  PI. :  The  genus  Orchis. 


cul  -11-on-ly,  *cul-lyen-ly,  a.  [Eng.  cullion; 
-ly.]  Mean,  base,  cowardly. 

“  .  .  .  you  whoreson  cullibnly  barber-monger,  draw.” 
— Shakesp.:  King  Lear ,  ii.  2. 

*cul'-li-6n-ry,  s.  [Eng.  cullion;  -ry.]  The  con¬ 
duct  of  a  poltroon,  or  mean,  base,  cowardly  fellow. 


ii.  284." 


cowardice  and  cullionry — Baillie:  Letters , 


*cul-lis(l),  *culice,  *colles,  *coleise,  *eollyse, 

s.  [Fr.  coitlis,  from  couler  —  to  strain.]  A  very  fine 
and  strong  broth,  strained  and  made  clear  for 
patients  in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  especially 
for  consumptive  persons. 

“  When  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles, 

And  culises,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me.” 

Beaum.  df  Fletch.:  The  Captain,  i.  3. 

cul'-l!s  (2),s.  [Fr.  coulisse.]  A  gutter  in  a  roof 
or  elsewhere. 

*cul  -li-sen,  *cullisance,  *cullizan,  s.  [See 
def.]  A  corruption  of  cognizance  (q.  v.) ;  a  badge 
of  arms. 

“.  .  .  I’ll  give  coats,  that’s  my  humor,  but  I  lack  a 

cullisen.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor. 

cul'-lock,  cul-leock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
species  of  shell-fish. 

“  The  shell-fish  are  spouts,  muscles,  cockles,  cullocks, 
smurlins,  partans,  crabs,  limpets,  and  black  wilks.” — 
P.  Unst.  Statist.  Acc.,  v.  99. 

culls;,  s.  pi.  [Cull  (1),  s.]  The  name  given  in 
Canada  to  second-class  timber  from  which  the  best 
has  been  culled  or  picked  out. 


*cul  -Turn-bine,  s.  [Columbine.]  The  plant 
columbine  (q.  v.). 

“  Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed; 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullumbines.” 

Spenser. 

s.  &  a.  [Ital.  coglione=a  booby,  a  fool.] 

[Cullion.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  dupe ;  one  who  has  been  deceived 
or  imposed,  upon,  as  by  a  sharper,  a  strumpet,  &c. 
“  Or,  to  known  good  preferring  specious  ill, 
Reason  becomes  a  cully  to  the  will.” 

Fenton:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Lambard. 

IT  Used  sometimes,  especially  in  Canada,  as  an 
equivalent  for  comrade,  in  a  friendly,  honorable 
sense. 


B.  As  adj. :  Cheated,  imposed  upon,  duped. 

“  Why  should  yon,  whose  mother-wits 
Are  furnish’d  with  all  perquisites, 

B’  allow’d  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  cully  sex,  and  we  use  none  ?” 

Hudibras. 

ciil'-ljf,  *culye,  *culyie,  v.  t.  [Cully,  s.] 

1.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  get  round,  to  cajole. 

“  Heav’n  gave  to  woman  the  peculiar  grace 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  human  race.” 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  160,161. 

2.  To  soothe. 

“  Sche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith. 

To  gif  them  souck,  can  thaym  culye  bayth.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  266,3. 

3.  To  cherish,  to  fondle,  to  cuddle. 

“  Cullyeand  in  hir  bosum,  and  murnand  ay.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  124,  19. 

4.  To  gain,  to  draw  forth. 

“Our  narrow  counting  oulyies  no  kindness.” — Scotch 
Proverb. 

5.  To  train  to  the  chase. 


“  The  cur  or  mastis  he  haldis  at  smale  auale. 

And  cutyeis  spanyeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  272,  1. 

1J  To  culye  in  with  one :  To  attempt  to  gain  one’s 
affection  by  wheedling,  to  curry  favor. 

CuT-ly-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  cully;  -ism.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  cully. 

“.  .  .  these  less  frequent  instances  of  eminent  cully- 
ism,  .  .  .” — Spectator,  No.  486. 

culm  (1),  s.  [Lat.  culmus=a  haulm,  a  stalk,  a 
stem,  especially  of  grain  ;  Gr.  kalamos.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  club,  a  staff. 

“  To  mak  debate,  he  held  in  til  his  hand 
Ane  rural  club  or  culmez  in  stede  of  brand.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  388,  63. 

2.  Botany: 

*(1)  A  stem  in  general. 

(2)  The  straw  or  hollow  stem  seen  in  the  Grami- 
nacete  (Grasses).  It  may  be  herbaceous  or  woody, 
and  is  generally  simple,  with  well-marked  elon¬ 
gated  nodes. 

H  The  culm  of  grasses  and  the  calamus  of  rushes 
differ  from  each  other.  The  former  is  a  stem,  the 
intemodes  of  which  are  separated  by  thickened 
nodes,  it  is  moreover  usually  hollow  and  un¬ 
branched  ;  the  latter  is  pithy  and  without  thick¬ 
ened  nodes. 


culm  (2),  *culme,  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  cwlm,  cwlwm=os 
knot,  a  tie.  [Named  from  the  knots  or  balls  lit 
which  anthracite  is  often  found  occurring  m  vv  ales, 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Stone-coal,  anthracite-coal,  especially  if  frac¬ 
tured  into  small  pieces. 

“.  .  .  in  the  state  of  stone-coal,  culm,  or  anthracite.” 
— Murchison :  Siluria  (ed.  1854),  ch.  x. 

2.  Smut,  blacks. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  stone-coal  or  anthra¬ 
cite. 


*culm-measures,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  A  name  modeled  on  the  term  “  Coal-meas¬ 
ures.”  The  culm-measures  are  certain  jocks  m 
Devonshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  England,  wmc». 
Murchison  and  Sedgwick  first  settled  to  be  or 
Carboniferous  age.  In  Pembrokeshire  the  culm 
has  been  shivered  into  small  fragments  in  some  con¬ 
vulsion,  and  accumulated  in  small  troughs  or 
hollows,  called  by  the  miners  “  Slashes.”  [Slash.] 


*culme,  s.  [Lat.  culmen.]  The  top. 

“  Who  strives  to  stand  in  pompe  of  princely  port 
On  guiddy  top  and  culme  of  slippery  court, 

Finds  oft  a  heavy  fate.” 

Arthur,  a  Tragedy  (1537). 


cul-men,  s.  [Lat.=tlie  top  or  summit  of  any¬ 
thing.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  top  of  anything. 

“At  the  culmen  or  top  was  a  chapel.” — Sir  T.  Herbert: 
Travels,  p.  227. 

2.  Fig. :  The  height  or  acme. 

“  The  culmen  of  the  historian’s  art  and  invention.”— 
North:  Examen,  p.145. 

II.  Ornith.:  The  ridge  along  the  summit  of  a 
bird’s  bill. 


cul-mif-er-ous  (1),  a.  [Fr.  cuXmifbre ;  Lat. 
culmus;  fero= to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.f 
Bearing  or  producing  culms  or  hollow  stems. 

cul-mif-er-ous  (2),  a.  [Eng.  culm  (2) = anthra¬ 
cite;  Lat.  fero=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.\, 
Containing  anthracite  in  some  abundance, 
cul-min-fint,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  culmen  (genit.. 

1.  Lit. :  Vertical,  at  the  highest  point  or  altitude- 
“  At  once  all  culminant  in  one  hemisphere.” 

Brome:  To  His  Mistress. 


2.  Fig. :  Predominating. 

cul'-min-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  culmen  (genit.  culminisf 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  {of  a  person,  a  pouter,  an  enterprise ,  dtc.)  : 
To  come  to  the  highest  point  which  he  or  it  can,  or 
at  least  will,  ever  reach. 

“  The  ultimate  culminating  height  of  true  Christianity.” 
— Milman:  Lat.  Christ.,  bk.  x.,  eh.  iii. 

II.  Astron.  {of  a  star  or  other  heavenly  body) :  To 
come  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the  highest  point  it 
can  possibly  reach. 

“  All  the  heavenly  bodies  culminate  ( /'.  e.,  come  to  their 
greatest  altitudes)  on  the  meridian  .  .  — Herschel-. 
Astronomy,  oth  ed.  (1858),  p.  124. 

cul-mln-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Culminate.] 

cul-min  a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  culminat{e) ;  and  suff. 

-ion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Of  a  person,  a  power ,  an  enterprise,  dtc. :  The 
act  or  state  of  coming  to  the  highest  point  which  ha- 
or  it  can  ever  reach. 

“We  .  .  .  wonder  how  that  which  in  its  putting- 
forth  was  a  flower,  should  in  its  growth  and  culmination 
become  a  thistle.” — Faringdon:  Sermons,  p.  429  (1657). 

II.  Astron.  {of  a  heavenly  body) :  The  act  or  state 
of  coming  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the  highest 
point  it  can  ever  reach. 

“All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual  ap¬ 
parition  come  twice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon, 
in  every  diurnal  revolution;  once  above  and  once  below 
the  pole.  These  are  called  their  upper  and  lower  culmi¬ 
nations.” — Herschel:  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  §  24,  125. 

*Cul-min-l-83,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  culminia,  col- 
miniana= an  unknown  kind  of  olive  tree.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-sixth  class  of  plants  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’ Natural  System  of  Botany,  published  in  1751, 
in  his  Philosophia  Botanica.  He  included  under  it 
the  genera  Tilia,  Bixa,  Dillenia,  Clusia,  &c. 

*Cul-ot'-tiC,  a.  [Er.  cwZott(e)  =  breeches,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Wearing  breeches,  and  hence  be¬ 
longing  to  the  more  respectable  classes,  as  opposed 
to  the  sansculottes. 

“  Young  Patriotism,  culottic  and  sansculottic,  rushes 
forward  emulous.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iL, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 
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'■“cul-ot  s.  [Fr.  culott(e),  and  Eng.  suff. 

-Asm.]  The  rule  or  influence  of  the  more  respectable 
•■classes. 

“  A  new  singular  system  of  culottism  and  arrangement.” 
'-Carlyle:  French  Revolution ,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

fcul-p^-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  culpable;  -ity.]  The 
■quality  of  being  culpable ;  blamableness,  culpable- 
ness. 

“No  blame  attached  to  me :  I  am  as  free  from  culpa¬ 
bility  as  any  of  you  there.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre ,  ch.  x x  i  x . 

cul'-p^-ble,  *coul-pa-ble,  *cou-pa-ble,  a.  &  s. 

£0.  Fr. culpable;  Fr.  coupable;  Sp.  culpable ;  Ital. 
■colpabile,  from  Eat.  culpabilis,irom.  culpa=a  fault.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Blamable ;  blameworthy;  deserving  of  censure 
or  blame. 

“.  .  .  artifices  which  even  in  an  advocate  would  have 
been  culpable.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Guilty,  in  fault. 

“  Proceed  no  straiter  ’gainst  our  uncle  Glo’ster, 
Than  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem 
He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

1[  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  fault  al¬ 
leged. 

“Flatrours  coupable  were  of  thre  errours.” — Gower, 
iii.  158. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  culprit. 

“  Talked  ...  by  those  only  who  were  the  culpables.” 
— North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  217. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  culpable  and 
faulty:  “We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  of 
on  e  fault :  we  are  faulty  from  the  number  of  faults ; 
■culpable  is  a  relative  term  ;  faulty  is  absolute ;  we 
are  culpable  with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  inten¬ 
tions  we  have  not  fulfilled ;  we  are  faulty  whenever 
we  commit  any  faults.  A  master  pronounces  his 
servant  as  culpable  for  not  having  attended  to  his 
commands;  an  indifferent  person  pronounces  an¬ 
other  as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under  his 
notice.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  faulty  with¬ 
out  being  culpable,  but  not  vice  versct .”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

cul-pa-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  culpable ;  -ness.] 
"The  quality  of  being  culpable  ;  culpability. 

“  All  those  who  have  known  me  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
my  culpableness  in  those  particulars.”  —  W.  Mountagu: 
Devout  Essays,  p.  145  (1648). 

cul-p<i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  culpab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
■culpable,  blameworthy,  or  censurable  manner. 

“  If  we  perform  this  duty  pitifully  and  culpably,  it  is 
mot  to  be  expected  we  should  communicate  hoiily.” — 
Taylor. 

cul-pa-tor-jf,  «•  [Eat.  culpatus,  pa.  par.  of 
culpo=to  accuse,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff .  -ory.]  Blaming, 
censuring,  inculpating. 

“.  .  .  most  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors  in  a  cul- 

patory  sense.” — Walpole:  Cat.  of  Engravers,  vol.  v.  (post¬ 
script.) 

*culpe  (1),  s.  [Lat.  culpa.]  Fault,  blame,  guilt. 
“  Baptisms  .  .  .  bynymeth  us  the  culpe.” — Chaucer: 
Persones  Tale. 

*culpe  (2),  s.  [Icel.  kolfr= a  root.]  A  root. 
*culp'-en,  v.  t.  [Culpon.]  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 
*cul -pon§,  s.  [O.  Fr.  colp;  Ital.  colpo;  Fr. 
coupon.]  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit.  [Coupon.] 
cul  -prit,  vS.  &  a.  [Generally  believed  to  stand 
for  culpate,  an  Englished  form  of  the  Law  Lat. 
culpatus — i.  e.,  the  accused,  from  Lat.  culpo=  to 
accuse.  The  r  has  been  inserted  (as  in  cartridge) 
toy  corruption.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime;  a  criminal,  a 
malefactor. 

2.  One  who  is  arraigned  before  a  judge  on  a  charge. 

3.  One  who  is  in  fault  or  blamable. 

B.  As  adj.:  Culpable,  guilty. 

“Like  other  culprit  youths  he  wanted  grace.” 

Whitehead:  Epilogue  to  Roman  Father. 

cul -rage,  cul  -er-age  (age  as  Ig),  *culrache, 
*culratche,  s.  [From  Fr.  curage,  culrage,  the 
name  of  the  plant  in  that  language.  ( Cotgrave .)] 
A  name  of  the  water-pepper,  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

“  An  erbe  is  cause  of  all  this  rage, 

In  our  tongue  called  culrage.” 

Hartshorne :  Metr.  Tales,  133.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*cul-reach,  s.  [Gael.  cwl=custody,  and  reachd= 
law.]  A  surety  given  to  a  court,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  being  repledged  from  it.  [Repledge.] 

“  Gif  he  is  repledged  to  his  Lords  court,  he  sail  leaue 
behinde  him  .  .  .  ane  pledge  called  Culreach,  .  .  .” 

— Quon .  Attach.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

cult,  s.  [Fr.  culte;  Lat.  cultus=(f)  cultivation, 
(2)  worship,  from  colo-(l)  to  cultivate,  (2)  to  wor¬ 
ship.] 


1.  Homage,  worship. 

“  .  .  .  the  reality  of  a  better  self,  and  of  the  cult  or 
homage  which  is  due  to  it.” — Shaftesbury ;  Advice  to  an 
Author,  pt.  iii.,  §  1. 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief;  the  ceremonies  or 
ritual  of  a  system  of  religious  belief. 

“  The  ceremonial  or  cult  of  the  religion  of  Christ.” — 
Coleridge. 

cult§h,  s.  [  Etymol.  unknown.]  The  gravel, 
stones,  Ac.,  placed  for  oysters  to  spawn  on. 

“  The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oyster-shells,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  such-like  things  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which 
they  call  cultch.” — DeFoe:  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  i.  9. 

*Cul'-tel,  s.  [Lat.  cultellus,  dimin.  of  culter=a 
knife.]  A  long  knife  carried  by  a  knight’s  squire. 

*cul  -ter,  s.  [Lat.=a  knife.] 

1.  A  knife,  a  dagger. 

“  Set  a  cutter  in  thi  throte.” — Wycliffe:  Prov.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  A  coulter  (q.  v.). 

“  Cutter  for  a  plowe.  Cultrum.” — Prompt.  Pare. 

tcul-tl-va-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cultiv  (ate) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  cultivated  ;  fit  for  cultivation. 

cul-ti-vat -&-ble,  *cul-ti-vat-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
cultivat(e);  -able.]  The  same  as  Cultivable 
(q.  jv.). 

cul  -ti-vate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  cultivatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cultivo— to  till,  to  cultivate,  from  Low  Lat.  culti- 
mis=cultivated,  from  Lat.  cultus,  pa.  par.  of  colo= 
to  cultivate;  Fr.  cultiver ;  Sp.  cultivar;  Ital.  culti- 
vare.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  till;  to  prepare  for  crops;  to  manure,  plow, 
harrow,  sow,  mow,  or  reap  land. 

2.  To  raise  by  cultivation. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  labor  to  improve  by  attention  and  study  ;  to 
endeavor  to  advance,  refine,  or  increase  intellect¬ 
ually  ;  to  cherish,  to  foster. 

2.  To  make  an  object  of  study;  to  direct  especial 
attention  to ;  to  devote  one’s  self  to  the  study  of. 

3.  To  eudeavor  to  strengthen  or  improve. 

4.  To  seek  the  friendship  of. 

5.  To  cherish,  to  foster. 

*6.  To  civilize ;  to  meliorate ;  to  raise  intellectually 
or  morally. 

cul-tl-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Cultivate,  r.] 

cul'-ti-vat-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Cultivate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  the  cultivation  of 
land* 

2.  Fig.:  The  endeavoring  to  improve,  refine,  or 
strengthen  intellectually ;  a  fostering  or  cherishing. 

cul-ti-va  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  cultivate ) ;  -ion.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  tilling  and  prepar¬ 
ing  land  for  crops ;  husbandry. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  by  tillage. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  cultivated. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  endeavoring  to  improve  or  refine 
intellectually  by  study,  application,  and  attention ; 
the  practice  of  such  means  as  are  likely  to  enlarge 
or  refine  any  art  or  study ;  culture ;  a  devoting  or 
applying  one’s  self  to  any  study  or  pursuit. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  refinement  or  culture. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cultiva¬ 
tion,  culture,  civilization,  and.  refinement:  “  Culti¬ 
vation  is  witn  more  propriety  applied  to  the  thing 
that  grows ;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows.  The 
cultivation  of  flowers  will  notrepay  the  labor  unless 
the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  speaking  figuratively,  the  cultivation 
of  any  art  or  science ;  the  cultivation  of  one’s  taste 
or  inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to  one’s 
own  skill  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  itself ;  but 
the  mind  requires  culture  previous  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  exertion  of  the  powers.  Civilization  is  the  first 
stage  of  cultivation ;  refinement  is  the  last  stage ; 
we  civilize  savages  by  divesting  them  of  their  rude¬ 
ness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  such  arts  as 
are  requisite  for  civil  society ;  we  cultivate  people 
in  general  by  calling  forth  their  powers  into  action 
and  independent  exertion ;  we  refine  them  by  the 
introduction  of  the  liberal  arts.  .  .  Cultivation 
is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things ;  civilization 
is  applied  to  men  collectively,  refinement  to  men 
individually  ;  we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or  any  of 
its  operations,  or  we  may  cultivate  the  ground  or 
anything  that  grows  in  the  ground;  we  civilize 
nations  ;  we  refine  the  mind  or  the  manners.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  cultivation, 
tillage,  and  husbandry:  “ Cultivation  has  a  much 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  either  tillage  or 
husbandry .  Tillage  is  a  mode  of  cultivation  that 


extends  no  farther  than  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ;  cultivation 
includes  the  whole  process  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  earth  is  drought  to  maturity.  We  may  till  with¬ 
out  cultivating ;  but  we  cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as 
respects  the  soil,  without  tillage.  Husbandry  is 
more  extensive  in  its  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not 
so  extensive  as  cultivation.  Tillage  respects  the 
act  only  of  tilling  the  ground ;  husbandry  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  office  of  cultivating  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  A  cultivator  is  a  general  term  defined  only 
by  the  object  that  is  cultivated,  as  the  cultivator  of 
the  grape,  or  the  olive ;  a  titter  is  a  laborer  in  the 
soil  that  performs  the  office  for  another ;  a  husband¬ 
man  is  a  humble  species  of  cultivator,  who  himself 
performs  the  whole  office  of  cultivating  the  ground 
for  domestic  purposes.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cul-ti-va-tor,  s.  [Eng.  cultivat(e) ;  -or;  Fr.  cul- 
tivateur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cultivador ;  Ital.  cultivatore.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  One  who  cultivates  or  tills  the  ground ;  a 
farmer,  an  agriculturist. 

2.  One  who  raises  or  produces  any  crop  by  culti¬ 
vation. 

II.  Fig. :  One  who  seeks  to  improve,  promote,  or 
refine  by  study,  application,  and  attention ;  one 
who  applies  or  devotes  himself  earnestly  to  any 
study. 

“  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  inf  erior 
to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  physical  science 
.  .  .” — Buckle-.  Hist.  Civil.,  i.  1. 

B.  Agric. :  This  term,  in  a  broad  signification,  in¬ 
cludes  narrows,  drags,  grubbers,  scarifiers,  scufllers, 
pulverizers,  spiked  harrows  and  rollers,  horse-hoes, 
shovel-plows,  and  some  other  implements.  The 
essential  idea  of  cultivation  is  of  course  broader 
still,  as  it  comprehends  all  the  means  of  till-age, 
which  would  include  plows,  the  dominant  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  The  term  cultivator, 
in  this  country,  also  embraces  specifically  two  im¬ 
plements  which  are  used  in  tending  growing  crops. 
These  are :  (1)  The  implement  specifically  known  as 
a  cultivator,  having  a  triangular  frame  set  with 
teeth  or  shares,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  which 
walks  in  the  balk  between  the  rows  of  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  or  other  plants.  The  animal  is  hitched  to  the 
apex  of  the  frame,  and  the  implement  is  guided  by 
a  pair  of  bandies  at  the  rear.  (2)  Single  and  double 
shovel-plows,  which  are  used  for  precisely  the  same 
purpose,  but  are  known  as  plows.  [Shovel-plow.] 
The  cultivator  is  an  improved  harrow.  (Knight.) 

cultivator-plow,  s.  A  plow  used  in  tending 
crops,  such  as  a  shovel-plow,  a  double  shovel-plow, 
&c. 

cul  -trat-ed,  cul  -trate,  a.  [Lat.  cultratus,  from 
cutter  =  a  knife.]  Shaped  like  a  pruning-knife, 
and  sharp  edged,  straight  on  one  side  and  curved 
on  the  other. 

cul '-tri-form,  a.  [Lat.  cutter  (genit.  cultri) = a. 
knife,  and  /orma=form,  shape.]  Knife-shaped ; 
cultrate. 

cul-trl-ros'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  cutter  (genit.  cultri) 
—  a.  knife,  a  razor,  rostrum= a  bill,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

Ornith.:  Razor-billed;  having  a  bill  shaped  to  a 
certain  extent  like  a  razor  or  a  knife ;  pertaining  to 
the  Cultirostres  (q.  v.) . 

cul-trl-ros -tre§,  cul-tl-ros -tres,  $.  pi.  [LaG 

cutter  (genit.  cultri)— a  knife,  a  razor,  rostrum=a 
bill,  and  m.  &  f.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -es.J 

Ornith. :  A  tribe  ranked  under  the  order  Gralla* 
tores  (Waders).  It  was  established  by  Cuvier.  The 
bill  is  long  and  laterally  compressed ;  the  legs  long 
and  slender,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  tibiae  un¬ 
feathered  ;  the  toes  four,  to  a  certain  extent  con¬ 
nected  at  their  bases  by  a  membrane.  It  contains 
two  families— Gruidas  (Cranes)  and  Plataleadae 
(Spoon-bills). 

cul-triv'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  cutter  (genit.  cultri) 
=  a  knife,  voro=  to  swallow,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Swallowing,  or  pretending  to  swallow,  knives. 

cul'-tu-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  -able.]  Fit 
for  or  capable  of  cultivation  ;  cultivable. 

cul-tu-r<il,  a.  [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  culture.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

cul'-ture  (1  ),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cultura=c\Ativa- 
tion,  from  colo  (pa.  par.  cultus)  =  to  cultivate;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  cultura.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  cultivation  or 
tillage ;  husbandry,  farming. 

*2.  Cultivated  land  or  ground. 

“  .  .  .  proceeds  the  caravan 
Through  lively  spreading  cultures,  pastures  green.” 

Dyer:  The  Fleece. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  cultivation;  improvement,  refinement,  or 
advancement  of  the  intellect  by  study,  applications 
and  attention. 


U6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-jcian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  d?L 


culture 


cumbrous 
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2.  A  devotion  or  application  of  one’s  self  to  any 
Study,  pursuit,  or  science ;  constant  attention  and 
care. 

3.  A  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  refinement  or 
cultivation. 

4.  The  process  of,  medium  used  in,  or  produc'". 
arising  from,  bacteria  culture. 

*cul-ture  (2),  s.  [Coulter.] 

cul’-tiire,  v.  t.  [Culture,  s.]  To  cultivate. 

cul’-tiired,  a.  [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  -ed.) 

*1.  Lit. :  Cultivated,  tilled. 

"And  gardens  smile  around,  and  cultured  fields." 

Thomson:  Summer,  770. 

2.  Fig.:  Intellectually  cultivated,  improved,  or 
refined ;  in  a  state  of  intellectual  culture. 

"...  a  mind 

Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.,  323,  324. 

cul’-tiire-less,  a.  [Eng.  culture ;  -teas.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  cultivation ;  uncultivated. 

“cul'-tiir-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Culture,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.;  The  act  or  process  of  cultivating. 
{Lit.  &  fig.) 

cul’-tiir-ist,  8.  [Eng.  cultur(e) ;  - ist .]  A  culti¬ 
vator. 

cul’-ver  (1),  *col-ver,  *col-vere,  *col-vyr, 
•culfre,  *culvre,  *culvere,  *kulvre,  s.  [A.  S. 

culfre,  culufre,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  columba— a 
dove.]  A  pigeon,  a  dove. 

“ .  .  .  whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing, 

The  sounding  culver  shoots.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  452,  453. 

culver-dung,  s.  Pigeons’  dung.  ( Lupton : 

Thousand  Notable  Things,  p.  105.)  (Halliwell.) 

culver-house,  s.  A  dove-cot. 

“Yet  was  this  poor  culver-house  sorer  shaken.” — Har- 
mar:  Transl.  of  Beza’s  Semn.  (1587),  p.  279. 

culvers’  physic,  s.  The  same  as  Culvers’ 
Boot  (q.  v.) . 

culvers’  root,  s.  An  American  name  for  Veron¬ 
ica  virginica. 

ciil’-ver  (2),  s.  [Culverin.] 

“Falcon  and  culver  on  each  tower.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ,  iv.  20. 

*cul-verd,  s.  [Coward.]  ( Wharton.) 

cul'-ver-fpot,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  culver,  and  Eng. 
foot.)  A  plant,  probably  Geranium  columbinum 
(Prior),  or  G.  molle  ( Cockayne ,  also  Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land)  . 

cul’-ver-in,  s.  [O.  Fr.  couleuvrine,  fern,  of 
couleuvrin= snake-like ;  couleuvre=a  snake,  from 
Lat.  colu6rt?ms=:snake-like ;  coluber= a  snake.] 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  9  to  12  feet  long,  5lA  inch  bore,  and  carrying 
18-pound  round  shot.  A  demi-culverin  was  a 
9-pounder.  Cannon  in  those  days  were  named  after 
reptiles  and  rapacious  animals ;  as,  for  instance, 
Culverin,  serpent,  from  the  snake  (coluber),  which 
was  formed  upon  it  to  constitute  handles. 

"  Here  and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be 
seen  the  old  oulverins  which  scattered  bricks,  cased  with 
lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks,” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiL 

cul  -ver-key,  s.  [Apparently  from  culverts. 
dove,  a  pigeon,  and  key,  a  word  used  for  the  seeds 
of  the  ash,  &c.] 

1.  Generally  pi.  ( Culverkeys ) :  A  bunch  of  ash- 
keys  or  pods  of  the  ash-tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

2.  A  flower,  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  the  Columbine 
(culver  in  Lat.  being  columba).  The  flowers  are 
supposed  to  resemble  a  culver,  i.  e.,  a  dove,  and  the 
florets  keys.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

■"Looking  down  the  meadows  I  could  see  a  girl  crop¬ 
ping  culverkeys  and  cowslips,  to  make  garlands.” — Wal¬ 
ton:  Angler,  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Scilla  nutans.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

4.  Primula  veris  (cowslip).  (Britten  <£•  Holland.) 

5.  Orchis  mascula.  (Britten  <£r  Holland.) 

cul'-vert,  s.  [Either  from  O.  Fr.  culvert ;  Fr. 
Couert=  a  covered  passage,  from  couvrir= to  cover, 
or  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  coulouere— a  channel,  a 
gutter;  Fr.  couler=  to  flow,  to  trickle ;  Lat.  colo— to 
filter;  colum=a  strainer.  (Skeat.))  A  drain  or 
water-way  of  masonry  beneath  a  road  or  canal.  It 
is  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on  a  small  scale. 

•cul-vert,  a.  [O.  Fr.  culvert,  cuivert .]  Cowardly. 

“The  porter  is  culuert  and  felun.”— Florice  db  Blanche- 
fleur,  329. 

*cul’-vert-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  culvert, 
a. ;  Eng.  suff.  -age.)  The  forfeiture  of  a  vassal’s 
land  to  the  lord. 

“Under  pain  of  culvertage  and  perpetual  servitude, 
.  .  .” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  116. 


Cul’-ver-tilil,  s.  [Eng.  culver—  a  dove,  a  pigeon, 
and  tail.) 

Carp. :  A  kind  of  tenon,  the  form  of  a  dove’s  tail, 
a  dovetail  (q.  v.) .  (Ash.) 

*cul’-ver-tail,  v.  t.  [Culvertail,  s.]  To  fasten 
one  piece  of  timber  into  another  by  tenon  in  the 
form  of  a  dove’s  tail ;  to  dovetail.  (Ash.) 

♦cul'-ver-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Culver- 
tail,  v.) 

♦cul’-ver-tail-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Culver- 
tail,^.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -Is  substantive 

Carp.:  The  method  of  fastening  by  culvertails. 
(Ash.) 

*cul’ -vert-ship,  *kul’-vert-schlpe,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  culvert,  a. ;  schipe=Eng.  ship.)  Cowardice. 

“Brouhte  so  to  grunde  his  kointe  kuluertschipe.” — 
Ancren  Biwle,  p.  294. 

cum,  prep.  [Lat.]  With. 

Cum  grano  salis:  [Lat.=with  a  grain  of  salt.] 
With  allowance  for  exaggeration. 

Cfl-ma’-^e-g,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kuma= anything  swollen, 
awave  (?),and  Lat.  n.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.)  Crus¬ 
taceans  belonging  to  the  Malacostraca.  ( Huxley  : 
Invertebrated  Animals.) 

cu  -m5te,  s.  [Eng.  cum(ic);  suff.  -ate.)  A  salt 
of  cumio  or  cuminic  acid. 

*cu-mat'-lc-g.l,  a.  [Gr.  kuma,  genit.  kumatos= a 
wave  ;  Eng.  adj .  suff .  -ical.)  Blue,  of  a  sky  color; 
sea-green.  (Ash.) 

cum’-bent,  o.  [Lat.  cumbens,  pr.  par  of  cumbo 
=to  lie  down.]  Lying  down. 

“  Too  cold  the  grassy  mantle  of  the  marl. 

In  stormy  winter’s  long  and  dreary  night, 

For  cumbent  sheep.”  Dyer:  Fleece. 

cum'-ber,  *cum-byre,  *cum-mere,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr. 

combrer,  from  Low  Lat.  curnbra— a  heap;  Lat. 
cumulus;  Fr.  encombrer.) 

1.  To  crowd,  to  cover. 

“  Where  now  these  warriors? — in  their  gore. 

They  cumber  Marston’s  dismal  moor  !  ” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  17. 

2.  To  overload,  to  burthen. 

“The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially 
frivolous  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labor,  but  cumbers  the 
memory  to  no  purpose.” — Locke. 

3.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

“  Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 

Clogg’d  with  his  cloaths,  and  cumber’d  with  his 
years.”  Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid  v.  232. 

4.  To  be  a  trouble,  an  annoyance,  or  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  be  a  useless  burthen. 

“Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?” — Luke  xiii.  7. 

f5.  To  embarrass,  to  retard  or  delay,  as  though 
by  overloading. 

“  So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4. 

*6.  To  involve  in  troubles,  difficulties,  or  dangers  ; 
to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  distress. 

“  Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

*7.  To  busy,  to  distract  with  a  multiplicity  of 
cares. 

“  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving.” — Luke  x. 
40. 

cum’-ber,  s.  [Cumber,  v.] 

1.  An  encumbrance. 

“The  greatest  ships  are  least  serviceable,  go  very  deep 
in  water,  are  of  marvelous  charge  and  fearful  cumber." — 
Raleigh. 

2.  Trouble,  vexation,  embarrassment,  distress. 

“By  the  occasion  thereof  I  was  brought  to  as  great 

cumber  and  danger,  as  lightly  any  might  escape.” — 
Sidney. 

cum’-bered,  *cum-byrd,  *cum-merd,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Cumber,  s.] 

cum’-ber-field,  s.  [Eng.  cumber;  and  field.) 
Polygonum  aviculare. 

cum  -ber-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cumber,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  encumbering,  embarrass¬ 
ing,  hindering,  or  distracting. 

Cum  -ber-land,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Cumbri,  and  Eng. 
land.)  [Cumbrian.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geng. :  A  county  in  the  northwest  of  England. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  county  named  under  A. 


Cumberland  hawthorn,  s.  Purus  aria,  which, 
according  to  Gerarde,  delighteth  to  grow  in  our 
ehadowie  woods  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.” 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*eum’-ber-ment,  *com-bur-ment,  s.  [Eng.  cum¬ 
ber;  -ment.  Cf.  Fr.  encombrement.)  Trouble,  em¬ 
barrassment,  annoyance,  or  vexation. 

“To  kepe  hire  fro  cumberment." — Alisaunder,  471. 

cum’-ber-some,  a.  [Eng.  cumber ;  -some.) 

1.  Unwieldly,  unmanageable. 

“  Very  long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  .  .  .” — Newton: 
Optics. 

2.  Burdensome,  embarrassing,  vexatious,  trouble¬ 
some. 

"...  going  to  perform  a  cumbersome  obedience.” — 

Sidney. 

♦cum'-ber-some-l]?,  adv.  [Eng.  cumbersome; 
-ly.)  In  a  cumbersome,  burdensome,  troublesome, 
or  vexatious  manner;  so  as  to  encumber  or  em¬ 
barrass. 

Cum’-ber-aome-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cumbersome; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  cumbersome,  embar¬ 
rassing,  or  vexatious ;  burdensomeness. 

*cum’-ber-world,  s.  [Eng.  cumber,  and  world.) 
One  who  is  only  a  burden  or  encumbrance  in  the 
world ;  a  useless  being. 

“A  cumberworld,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 

A  fruitles  plot  with  brambles  overgrowne.” 

Drayton:  Shepherd’ s  Garland,  1593. 

*cum'-ble,  s.  [Lat.  cumulus=a  heap,  the  b  being 
inserted  for  euphony,  as  in  number,  from  numerus .] 
A  pinnacle. 

“ .  .  .  the  Spanish  monarchy  came  to  its  highest 
cumble,  .  .  .” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  36. 

*cum’-brun$e,  *com-branse,  *com-braunce, 
*cum-branse,  s.  [Comber,  v.)  A  burden,  an  encum¬ 
brance  ;  a  source  of  embarrassment,  trouble  or 
vexation. 

Cum-bri-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  Cumbria=tho 
country  of  the  Cumbri,  an  old  British  tribe,  inhabit¬ 
ing  what  afterward  came  to  be  called  Cumber¬ 
land.] 

A.  Hs  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Cumber” 
land. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pative  of  Cumberland. 

*2.  Geol. :  The  Cambrian  formation.  [If] 

(1)  Cumbrian  formation : 

Geol. :  The  same  as  2  and  3  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Cumbrian  group  : 

Geol. :  The  same  as  1  and  3  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Cumbrian  rocks : 

Geol.:  Ancient  rocks  constituting  the  lowest  of 
the  slaty  deposits  in  Skiddaw  and  Grasmere  Fell  in 
Cumberland,  England.  They  consist  of  the  Skid- 
daw  Slates — i.  e.,  the  equivalent  in  age  of  the  Lower 
Llandeilo  Flags,  above  which  are  the  Coniston 
Limestone=Bala  Limestone,  and  the  Coniston  Grits 
= Llandovery  group.  The  term  Cumbrian  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  believed  the  bods  in 
Cumberland  thus  designated  to  be  the  equivalents 
in  age  of  others  in  W ales,  on  which,  when  occurring 
in  the  latter  locality,  he  had  bestowed  the  name 
Cambrian.  There  was  no  use  for  two  terms  if  one 
would  do,  and  Cumbrian  is  now  disused,  Cambrian 
being  retained.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  would  also 
have  dispensed  with  Cambrian,  and  brought  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  rocks  so  designated,  with  the  Cumbrian  beds, 
also  under  bis  Silurian  system.  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
however,  in  his  Student's  Elements  of  Geology,  has 
retained  the  word  Cambrian,  omitting  Cumbrian. 
Under  the  heading  Upper  Cambrian,  he  places  Tre- 
madoc  Slates,  and  the  Lingula  Flags  of  Britain, 
enumerating  as  their  foreign  equivalents  in  age 
part  of  Barrande’s  Primordial  Zone  of  Bohemia, 
the  Alum  Schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone;  and  under  the  Lower  Cam¬ 
brian  Rocks  the  Menevian  beds  of  Wales,  and  the 
Longmynd  group,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  Har¬ 
lech  Grits  and  the  Llanberis  Slates.  The  foreign 
equivalents  of  these  are  the  lower  portion  of  Bar¬ 
rande’s  Primordial  Zone  in  Bohemia,  the  Fucoid 
Sandstones  of  Sweden,  and  perhaps  the  Huronian 
series  of  Canada.  The  Cambrian  as  thus  described 
is  made  immediately  to  follow  the  Laurentian  and 
precede  the  Silurian  formation. 

cum'-brous,  a.  [Eng.  cumber;  -ous.) 

1.  Burdensome,  weighty,  oppressive ;  embarrass*, 
ing  by  reason  of  weight. 

“  The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield, 

The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv/441,  442. 

2.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance ;  vexatious,  an¬ 
noying. 

“  A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest, 

All  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stinges, 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  gd  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  s&n;  mute  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kwl 


cumbrously 
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cumoyl 

[Cumber,  s.]  Vexation,  difficulty. 


3.  Confused,  unmanageable,  awkward.  and  purified  by  crystallization  from  alcohol.  It  is  *cum-mar,  s, 

“  Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  ford  also  obtained  by  oxidizing  cumic  aldehyde  with  entanglement. 

To  Harran;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train  potassium  permanganate.  It  forms  colorless  pris-  cum'-mer  s.  [COMMERE,  GAMMER.]  A  gossip,  a 

Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  servitude.”  matic  tables,  which  melt  at  114°  and  boil  at  250°.  female  acquaintance,  a  midwife. 

Milton-.  P.  L.,  xii.  131, 132.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  -in  »  rTn  <?w  kummin  •  Dam 

4.  Confused,  mixed  up,  not  simple  or  plain.  chromic^  »“l)At  komijn;  Get?  klnmel ;  Fr.  cumin; 

.  .  .  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated  cnromlc  aciu  mixture  it  yields  terepntiiaiic  acia.  Sp.  &  Ital.  comino ;  Port,  cominhos;  Lat.  cummum; 

are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other  .  .  cumic  aldehyde,  s.  Qr>  kuminon,  from  Arab,  qamoun— the  name  of  the 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.  Chem. :  Cuminic  aldehyde,  Cumyl  hydride,  or  plant.]  Cuminum  cyminum:  The  common  cumin 

Cum  -broiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cumbrous;  -ly.]  In  Cuminol.  or  cummin.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  resembling  fennel, 

a  cumbrous,  burdensome,  embarrassing  or  confused  .CHj  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia 

manner.  CxoH^O,  or  CgHuCO-H,  or  C9H4<  CH3  Cumic  Minor,  &c.,  for  its  seeds,  which  are  hot  and  aro- 

“  Capitals  to  every  substantive  are  cumbrously  intrusive  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  QQ  .  matic,  and  used  like  those  of  anise,  caraway,  &c. 

upon  the  eye.”— Seward:  Letters  i.  164.  aldehyde  occurs  in  the  essential  oil  ot  cumin,  on  It  13  not  used  medicinally,  but  only  in  veterinary 

,  distilling  which  the  cymene  distils  over  first  at  200°  practice. 

TW^uablitj  of  benig  Cumbrous  Cemba?rassing  § or  a  qd  af  te.r,ward  th®  cumic  aldehyde.  If  the  cumin  „  when  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not 
confused- ^IwkwaSLss  wln^of  ^imnUcitv  knd  oll,is  agitated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  cagt  abroad  the  fitches,  and  scatter  the  cummin,  .  .  .” 
nlairmesq’  awKwaruneBS’  want  or  simpncitj  ana  sodium  sulphite  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  —isaiah  xxviii.  25. 

plainness.  with  cumic  aldehyde,  which  can  be  decomposed  by  .  t*.  :n  vow  Tf,ata- 

“  The  cumbrousness,  imperfection,  and  even  expense,  of  potash.  These  compounds  also  occur  in  the  volatile  nrM  Heb  kammon  and  is 

this  process  would  render  such  a  mode  Of  government  oil  obtained  from*  the  seeds  of  water-hemlock,  “XubtedlyXe0 p’lanT d  esSfbed*  i  article 

Cicuta  virosa.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  „ vT  “CV; ; ;  mLon  Mq+i  wiii 

liquid,  boiling  at  230°.  It  should  be  distilled  in  an  ^ifark'rum  m  in  ■  Niaella  sativa  a  ranuncu- 

atmosphere  of  C02  It  oxidizes  into  cumic  acid  j  Je ^f^ul  the  pungeSeds^f^ ^^’icVar^ed 

Inorganic  Cliem.:  CgHx2orC6H3-CH<Qj|3.  Isopro-  chromm^ci^nLtu^f^yfjld^l'rephth^  achl?  S£?SrrH°  ^  th6m  Scahdana*  f°C  th® 
Ffir %£i  ^ato^uminatTof1  potassium  anxlcy  my  lie  afeohoh  -  (2>.  Common  cummin :  Cuminum  cyminum.  (Lou- 

tilling  cumic  acid,  with  baryta,  and  is  also  formed  Cum-id -1C  acid,  a.  [Eng.  cumiene ) ;  Sulf.  -idle. ] 

1L  -.L  1  iC  -  ’  ,  "  CH| 


process  would  render  suck  a  mode  of  government 
intolerable.” — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis:  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion ,  ck.  vii. 

cu  -rnene,  s.  [Eng.  cum{in) ;  -ene.] 

-CH3 


synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromben- 
zene  and  isopropyl-iodide.  Cumene  is  a  colorless 
oil,  boiling  at  151°.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  benzoic  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid.  It  will 
not  mix  with  water.  Bromine  forms  substitution 
products. 

cumene-sulpfionic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  cumene.  It  forms  small  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  on  heating  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  cumene.  Its  barium  salt  (CgHnS03)2Ba 
is  soluble  in  water. 

Cum  -eng-Ite,  s.  [From  Cummenge,  who  ana¬ 
lyzed  it.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Volgerite  (q.  v.).  {Dana.) 

cum  -en-yl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cumen{e),  and  suff.  -yl 
{Chem.)  (q. v.).] 

Chem. :  The  principle  of  cummin  or  cumin  (q.  v.). 
Occurs  chiefly  in  compos.  (See  the  subjoined  com¬ 
pounds.) 

cumenyl-acrylic  acid,  s. 

Inorganic  Chem. :  Isopropyl-phenyl-acrylic  acid. 


Chem.:  CioH1004,  or  CgH2 


{ 


An  acid 


Ci2Hu02  or  C6H4<0±i<CH3 

CH=CHGO-OH. 


Obtained  by 


heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  anhydride.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  crys¬ 
tallization  from  alcohol.  Cumenyl-acrylic  acid, 
crystallized  in  white  needles,  melting  at  158°,  is 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  c9Hu-CC>-NH2.  Obtained  by' the  action  of'hoat  on 
only  slightly  soluble  in  boning  water.  \\  hen  boiled  r,nminate  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  crystalline  sub- 


CH* 

CO-OH 
,  CO  OH 

formed  along  with  cumylic  acid,  but  it  is  not  vola¬ 
tilized  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  _  It  crystallizes  in  long  transparent 
needles,  on  adding  benzene  to  its  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion.  At  high  temperatures  it  sublimes  without 
fusion. 

Cum  -id-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  kuminon= cu m min  ;  eidos= 
form,  appearance,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ine.] 

Inorganic  Chem. :  Amido-cumene,  C9H11  (NH2) ,  or 

CeH4  Obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nitro- 

cumol  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide.  Also  by 
the  distillation  of  amido-cuminic  acid  with  baryta. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallizing  the  oxalate  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  by  potash.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  refractive 
oil,  having  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  burning  taste, 
boiling  at  225°.  The  name  has  been  given  to  other 
compounds. 

cum  -in,  s.  [Lat.  cumin{um).]  [Cummin.] 
cumin  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Cuminum  cyminum  by  extraction  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  cuminol  and  cymene. 

cum  In  -am-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  cumin{ate) ;  - amide .] 
Inorganic  Chevyistry :  Cumylamide  CioHjsNO,  or 


it  is  decomposed  into  C02  and  isopropyl-cinna- 
mene;  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  a  distillate  of  cumic  aldehyde.  Nitric  acts 
on  it,  forming  nitro-substitution  compounds. 

cumenyl-angelic  acid,  s. 

P  XT 

Chem. :  ChH1802,  or  C6H4<(j|i=!CH.CH2.co.OH 


cuminate  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

cum  -In-ate,  s.  [Eng.  cumin{ic) ;  -ate-l  A  salt 
cf  cumic  or  cuminic  acid. 

cum-ln  -Ic,  a.  [Cumic,] 

cum-in  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cuinin(um) ,  and  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idoe.\ 


don.)  .  . 

(3)  Sweet  cummin:  The  anise,  Pimpmella  an- 
isum.  Used  as  an  aromatic  and  as  a  carminative 
for  infants. 

(4)  Wild  cummin:  Lagoecia  cuminoides.  {Lou¬ 
don.) 

cummin-seed,  s.  The  seed  of  the  cummin. 

*|[  Cummin-seed  was  used  for  attracting  pigeone 
to  inhabit  a  dovecot. 

“He  [the  gamester]  is  onely  used  by  the  master  of  the 
ordinairie,  as  men  use  cummin-seed,  to  replenish  their 
culver-house.” — Clitus  Whimz.,  p.  54. 

Cum  -mlng,  s.  [From  the  verb  to  come  (q.  v.), 
said  of  malt.] 

Brewing :  A  vessel  for  holding  wort. 

“Item,  ane  maskin  fett — -a lie  kettell — tua  gyle  fattea — 
ane  cumming .” — Inventories,  A.  (1566),  p.  174. 

Cum’-ming-ton-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Cumming- 
ton  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  Two  minerals— 

(1)  Cummingtonite  of  Dewey :  A  variety  of  Actin- 
olite  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat.).  Iron-magnesia  Amphibole 
{Dana.)  It  is  fibro-laminar,  often  radiated.  The 
color  gray  to  brown. 

(2)  Cummingtonite  of  Rammelsberge :  A  variety  of 
Rhodonite.  Dana  arranges  it  with  Photicite, 
which  he  ranks  under  his  heading  Carbonated 
Rhodonite. 

cum  -m6ck,  s.  [Cammock.]  A  short  staff  with 
a  crooked  head. 

“Until  you  on  a  cummock  driddle 
A  grey  hair’d  carle.” 

Burns:  Epistle  to  Major  Logan. 

Cum'-O,  in  compos.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cum(ene)  (q.  v.), 
and  o  connective.] 

Chem. :  Having  cumene  in  its  composition. 

cumo-phenol,  s. 

Inorqanic  Chemistry  ;  Also  called  Cumol.  C9H12G, 

n  tt 

orCeH4<Q|£7’  Obtained  by  fusing  potassium  cu¬ 
mene  sulphonate  with  potash,  acidifying  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass,  dehydrating 


Obtained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  butyric  -  ,  .  .  faTT|->1v  f  Umbelliferous  nlants.  TvDe  aqueous  solution  or  tne  rusea  mass,  aenyarating’ 

anhydride  and  sodium  butyrate.  It  is  a  crystalline  /,,“  V  ot  Uinbeiiiterous  plants,  lype  ^  crude  oi[y  product,  and  purifying  it  with  frac- 

substance,  melting  at  123°.  Soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  _  tional  distillation.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 

cumenyl-crotonic  acid,  s.  cum  -in-ol,  s.  [Cumic  aldehyde.]  -  -  -  - 

_  „  _  „  c3H7  cy.-mi  -n.um,  s.  [Lat.]  [Cumin.] 

Chem. :  Ci3Hi6O2,orC6±i4<(jj:j2_(-,jj2.0Q.Qjji  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  the  typical 

Obtained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  sodium  ?.a°  of  ti!°  ?am- 
acetate  and  three  parts  of  propionic  acid,  and  puri-  By  C  u  m  1  n  1  ate. 


tied.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nodular  masses, 
from  petroleum  spirit  in  oblique  prisms,  and  melts 
at  91°. 

cu-men-yl  am-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cumenyl ;  amine.'] 
Also  called  Cumenyl  urea.  [Cymyl-carbamide.] 

cum  -frey,  *cum-for-y,  *cum-fir-ie,  s 

S-REY.] 


There  are  both 
general  and  par¬ 
ti  al  involucres, 
the  latter  one¬ 
sided  ;  calyx  five¬ 
toothed  ;  fruit 
[Com-  elongated,  with 
five  filiform 


*1.  (O/flte/orutCumfirie) :  The  daisy,  Beilis peren-  ridges  and  four 


intermediate 
ones  prominent 
and  slightly 
prickly,  with  a 
vitta  between 


,  2.  {Of  the  other  forms) :  [Comfrey.] 

\  “They  gave  them  a  decoction  of  cum  fury  to  bouza.” — 

’Sir  T.  Browne:  Tracts,  No.  5. 

cum’-lc,  a.  [Lat.  cuminum;  Gr.  kuminon— cum.-  each.  The  spe- 
min,  and  Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -ic,  from  Lat.  -icus;  Gr.  cjes  are  annuals 
ikos.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cummin.  •  ■  ■  ’  ;  ’ 

cumic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cuminic  acid;  otherwise  Cumylic  acid, 

Ci0Hi2O2,  or  C9Hu-CO-OH  or  C6H4<{i5¥^i  By 
dropping  cumic  aldehyde  on  fused  potassium  hy-  ,  , 

drate,  hydrogen  is  liberated  andcumateof  potas-  '•'i-  y- 
sium  is  formed  ;  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and 


with  multifid 
leaves  and  pink 
or  white  flowers. 
Cuminum  cymi- 
nuv lis  the  Cum- 
or  Cummin 


Cuminum.  , 

1.  Plant.  2.  Flower. 


*cum-ll-ca  -tion,  s.  [A  corruption  of  compli- 


decomposed  by ’an  acid ;  the  cumic  acid  is  deposited  cation  (q.  v.) .]  A  complication. 


needles,  melting  at  61°. 

cum  -ol,  s.  [Eng.  cum{ene ),  and  Lat.  ol{eum)  = 
oil.] 

Chem.:  A  name  which  has  been  given  to  cumo- 
phenol,  and  also  to  cumene, 
cum-o-nl'-trll,  s.  [Eng  .cumene;  nitril.] 

Chemistry :  CioH44N,  or  C9HaCN,  or  CtlH4 < (j'^P7 

Also  called  Cumenyl  cyanide.  It  is  obtained  by- 
heating  cuminate  of  ammonium;  also  by  heating 
cyanogen  bromide  with  cuminate  of  sodium, 
CNBr+C9HxiC0"0Na=C9HnCN-(-C02+KBr.  Cum^ 
onitril  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refractive,  pleasant 
smelling  liquid ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

cum-o-ni-tril-ym-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cumonitril; 
-amine.]  . 

Chem.:  CjoHxo(NH2)N,  Amido-cumomtril.  When 
cumonitril  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  cooked  mix¬ 
ture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  crystal¬ 
line  nitro-cumonitril,  CioHxo(N02)N,  is  formed, 
which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  reduced  by 
nascent  hydrogen,  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
into  cumonitrilamine. .  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  needles,  which  melt 
at  45°,  and  boils  at  305°.  It  forms  crystalline  salts, 
which  are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
cum  -o-jfl,  s.  [Eng.  cuminol;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  An  aromatic  monad  radical  (CgHn'CO) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion, 


Sell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  — f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


cunila 


cumoyl 

cumoyl  chloride,  s. 

Chemist :  Commonly  called  Cumyl  chloride, 
CjoHnOCl.  or  CnHn'CO'Cl.  Obtained  by  the  action 
<of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCI5,  on  cumic 
acid.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  260°.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  cumic  acid, 
cum  6-yl  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cumoyl;  -ic.] 
cumoylie  acid,  s.  [Hydkocinnamic  Acid.] 
cum -shaw,  s.  [Chin.  kom-tsie=  a  present.]  A 
present  or  bonus ;  originally,  that  paid  on  vessels 
entering  the  port  of  Canton. 

cum'-shaw,  v.  t.  [Cumshaw,  s.]  To  make  a 
present  or  bonus  to. 

CU-mu-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cumulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cumulo  =  to  heap  up ;  cumulus  =  a  heap ;  Fr.  cu- 
muler.'] 

1.  Lit. :  To  heap  up  or  together,  to  accumulate. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  together  ;  to  combine. 

“All  the  extremes  of  worth  find  beauty  that  were  cumu¬ 
lated  in  Camilla.” — Shelton:  Translation  of  Don  Quixote, 

iv.  6. 

ch-mu-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cumulatio,  from  cumu- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  cumulo= to  heap  up.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  together ; 
an  accumulation. 

2.  Eng.  Universities :  The  taking  of  two  degrees 
by  accumulation  (q.  v.). 

“For  cumulation ,  I  must  needs  profess  I  never  liked  it.” 
— Archbishop  Laud:  History  of  his  Chancellorship  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  p.  17. 

cu-mu-lat-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cumulat(e) ;  -ist.~)  One 
who  gathers,  collects,  or  accumulates  ;  an  accumu¬ 
lator. 

cu'-mu-lat-ive,  a.  [Fr.  cumulatif.'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  parts  heaped  or 
aggregated  together. 

“As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it 
4s  cumulative.” — Bacon:  On  Learning. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Law: 

(1)  Augmenting  or  increasing  the  same  point. 

(2)  Applied,  to  a  legacy  when  the  legatee  is  more 
than  once  benefited  in  the  same  will. 

2.  Logic:  Specially  applied  to  a  series  of  argu¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  may  be  by  itself  weak,  but 
which  give  in  the  whole  a  sum  of  which  the  strength 
is  greater  than  that  of  its  component  parts  taken 
separately 

“  Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  fact,  ...  on  the  whole,  I  consider  that  a  cu¬ 
mulative  argument  rises  from  them,  .  ,  .” — Gladstone : 
delation  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  p.  23. 

3.  Med.:  Specially  applied  to  drugs  which  remain 
■in  the  system  some  time  without  showing  signs  of 
■action,  and,  after  an  interval,  exert  their  influence 
suddenly;  digitalis,  or  foxglove,  being  formerly 
considered  a  typical  medicine  of  this  kind,  but 
since  the  days  of  Fothergill  acquitted  of  the  impu¬ 
tation,  and  rightly,  too. 

11  (1)  Cumulative  legacy :  [II.  1  (2).] 

(2)  Cumulative  remedy : 

Law :  A  second  mode  of  procedure  in  addition  to 
•one  already  available.  It  is  opposed  to  an  alterna¬ 
tive  remedy,  for  in  the  latter  case,  though  there  are 
two  remedies  provided,  one  or  other  must  be  chosen  ; 
both  cannot,  as  in  the  former  case,  be  enforced. 

(3)  Cumulative  vote : 

In  stock  companies:  An  arrangement  which,  when 
several  candidates  present  themselves,  enables  an 
■elector  to  accumulate  his  votes  upon  the  one  whom 
he  prefers,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  bestow 
them  singly  on  more  candidates  than  one.  This  is 
feasible  only  in  those  organizations  in  which  the 
stockholder  has  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock 
held  by  him. 

cu -mu-16,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cumul(us)=a  heap, 
and  o  connective.] 
cumulo-cirro-stratus,  s. 

Meteorol. :  The  same  as  the  Nimbus  or  Rain-cloud. 

cumulo-stratus,  s. 

Meteorol.:  A  cloud  intermediate  between  the 
cumulus  and  the  stratus.  It  tends  to  spread,  settle 
down  into  a  nimbus,  and  descend  in  rain. 

cu'-nnj-16se,  «.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cumulosus,  i rom  cumulus=  a  heap.]  Full  of  heaps. 

cu  -mu-lus  (pi.  cumuli),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  heap,  a 
pile.] 

1.  Meteorol. :  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  clouds. 
It  consists  of  round  masses  like  bales  of  wool  or 
mountains  heaped  on  mountains.  It  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  the  former 
season  they  may  often  be  seen  in  the  morning,  their 
tendency,  however,  being  to  become  Teduced  in 
bulk  or  even  vanish  altogether  before  evening.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  increase  in  number,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  become  surmounted  by  cirrus  clouds, 
rain  or  storm  may  be  expected.  (G-anot .) 

2.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  von  Baer  to  the 
thickened  portion  of  a  cellular  layer  in  which  the 
ovum  is  imbedded. 
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ciim  -yl,  s.  [Eng.  cum{ene) ;  -yV\ 

Chem.:  An  aromatic  monad  radical,  having  the 
formula  C9H11.  This  radical  has  been  wrongly 
called  cumoyl,  but  it  corresponds  to  benzyl  (C7H9)  ’ 
and  not  to  benzoyl  ((^ByCO)'. 
cumyl  chloride,  s.  [Cumoyl  Chloride.] 
ciim-yl -fim-ide,  s.  [Cuminamide.  ] 
cum’-yl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  cumyl ;  suff.  -ene  ( Chem .).] 
(See  the  compound.) 
cumylene  diamide,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H14N2,  or  CgHiofNB^.  A  crystalline 
base,  obtained  by  distilling  dinitrocumene  with 
acetic  acid  and  iron  filings.  It  melts  at  47" . 

Cum-yl-lC,  a.  [Eng.  cumyl;  -icf]  Pertaining  to 
cumyl ;  having  cumyl  in  its  composition, 
cumylic  acid,  s. 

fCH3 

j  pTT 

Inorganic  Chem. :  C10H12O2,  or  CeB^  qjj3 

Ico-3oh. 

Obtained  by  oxidizing  durene  (tetra-methyl-ben- 
zene,  CeH^CHaD  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
separated  irom  cumidic  acid  by  distilling  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  steam ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  needles,  melting  at  140°  to  150°. 
cum-^l-lde,  s.  [Eng.  cumyl;  -ide.'] 

Chem.:  Cumylide  of  potassium,  CioHnOK.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  heating  cumyl  hydride  with  potassium. 
*cun,  *cunne,  s.  [Kin.] 

1.  Race,  family,  kin. 

“  Seinte  Katerine  of  noble  cunne  com.” 

St.  Katherine,  i. 

2.  Kind. 

“  Alles  cunnes  wilde  dor.” — O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  79. 
*cun,  *cunnen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cunnian ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chunnen.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  taste,  to  try. 

“  They  sail  not  than  a  cherrie  cun, 

That  wald  not  enterpryse.” 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st.  47. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try. 

“  He  wollde  cunnen  swa  to  brinngnen  inn  hiss  herte 

Erthlike  thingess  lufe.”  Ormulum,  12,137. 

tcTj-nab'-ti-l<L  s.  [Lat.  pl.=  (l)  a  cradle,  (2) 
birth,  origin.] 

Bibliog. :  The  existing  copies  of  the  first  printed 
books  ;  those  dating  in  the  generality  of  cases  from 
the  fifteenth  century. 

cunc-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cunctatio ,  from  cnnctor 
=to  delay.]  Delay,  procrastination,  dilatoriness. 

“ .  .  .  celerity  should  always  be  contempered  with 
cunctation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cunc  -tgi-tive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cunctativus ,  from  cunctatus ,  pa.  par.  of  cunctor .] 
Delaying,  procrastinating,  dilatory. 

*cuiiC-ta'-tOT,  s.  [Lat.]  A  delayer,  a  procras¬ 
tinator;  one  who  is  cautiously  slow. 

“ .  .  .  unwilling  to  discourage  such  eunctators, 

.  .  .” — Hammond:  Fundam. 

If  The  title  was  especially  given  to  Quintus  Fabins 
Maximus,  who,  when  elected  dictator  of  Rome  after 
the  fatal  battle  at  Lake  Thrasymene,  in  B.  C.  217, 
by  a  succession  of  skillful  movements,  marches, 
and  countermarches,  without  ever  coming  to  an 
engagement,  greatly  harassed  the  army  of  Han¬ 
nibal. 

*cund,  v.  t.  [Con dee.] 

1.  To  give  notice  or  intimation  to;  to  guide  by 
signal. 

“  They  are  directed  by  a  balker  or  huer  on  the  cliff, 
who,  discerning  the  course  of  the  pilchard,  cundeth,  as 
they  call  it,  the  master  of  each  boat.” — Carew:  Survey  of 

Cornwall. 

2.  To  pilot  or  steer  a  ship ;  to  con  a  vessel. 

■  *cun'-die,  *cun  -dy,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
Eng.  conduit  ( q.  v.).] 

1.  A  sewer,  a  conduit ;  a  channel  for  water,  &c. 

2.  A  grating  in  a  road,  a  gully. 

3.  An  apartment,  a  place  for  lodging. 
*cundie-hole,  *cundy-hole,  s.  A  conduit,  as 

one  across  a  road. 

cun-du-rang'-d,  s.  The  name  of  a  hark  and 
wood  of  a  species  of  vine  found  in  Ecuador.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  cancer. 

eu  -ne-gtl,  a.  [Lat.  cuneus=a  wedge.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  wedge ;  wedge-shaped. 

cu’-ne-ate,  cu'-ne-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cu neatus= 
wedge-shaped,  from  cuneus=a  wedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wedge-shaped;  made  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge. 

2.  Hot.'  0 chiefly  of  the  form  cuneate) :  Wedge- 
shaped,  inversely  triangular,  with  rounded  angles, 
as  the  leaf  of  Saxifraga  tridentata.  (Lindley.)  A 
cuneate  leaf  passes  gradually  at  its  base  into  the 
petiole. 


cu-ne-at'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  c«neatits= wedge-shaped, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  adj.  suff.  -ic.']  Pertaining  to  what  is 
wedge-shaped,  spec,  wedge-shaped  letters.  [CUNE¬ 
IFORM.] 

“.  .  .  at  the  beginning  of  cuneatic  decipherment.”— 

Prof.  Sayee,  in  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  (1874),  p.  465. 

eu-ne  -l-form,  cu-ni-form,  a.&s.  [Fr.  cunU- 
forme,  from  Lat.  cuneus—  a  wedge,  and  forma— 
form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Archceol.:  Wedge-shaped. 

2.  Anat.:  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  There  are  cune¬ 
iform  bones  of  the  head  and  others  of  the  foot. 
There  are  also  cuneiform  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

3.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Cuneate  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Cuneiform  characters  or  writing 

(V(1)  Cuneiform  characters:  Characters  resem¬ 
bling  a  series  of  wedges  or  arrow  heads,  commonly 
found  covering  the  surface  of  Ninevite  sculptures. 
The  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  the  cunei¬ 
form  alphabet  was  taken  by  Prof.  Grotefend  as 
long  ago  as  1802.  In  a  paper  read  during  that  year 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  same  town,  he 
announced  that,  in  examining  Persian  cuneiform  he 
had  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  names  of  Cyrus, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  and  had  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  true  determination  of  nearly  a  third  of 
the  entire  alphabet.  English-speaking  races  were 
late  in  entering  this  field  of  inquiry,  but  they  have 
since  had  very  eminent  students  of  cuneiform  writ¬ 
ing,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  the  British  Museum,  andothers.  The  (English) 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.,  and  the 
first  part  of  vol.  xi.  (the  former  published  in  1846 
and  the  latter  in  1849),  were  entirely  devoted  to 
papers  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  cuneiform  writ¬ 
ing.  Adopting  a  classification  which  use  had  made 
extremely  convenient,  he  divided  the  arrow-headed 
writing  known  to  him  into  three  classes — Babylo¬ 
nian,  Median,  and  Persian._  The  first  of  these, 
which  he  also  called  Complicated  Cuneiform;  he 
further  sub-divided  into  Primitive  Babylonian, 
Achsemenian  Babylonian,  Mfedo-Assyrian,  Assyrian, 
and  Elymiean.  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci¬ 
ety,  vol.  x.,  pp.  1-52.) 

In  1874  Mr.  George  Smith  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  was  the  invention 
of  a  race  having  a  Turanian  language  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Semitic  language  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  (Bib.  Arch.  Soc.  Transact.,  vol.  iii. 
(1874),  p.  462.)  The  Turanian  or  Ural  Altaic  people 
referred  to  by  Mr.  George  Smith  were  shown  by 
Professor  Sayce  and  others  to  be  the  Accadians  who 
descended  into  Chaldea  from  the  highlands  to  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  Professor  Sayce  considers 
that  their  language,  only  recently  known,  stands  to 
the  other  Turanian  tongues  in  the  same  relation 
that  Sanscrit  does  to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
He  traces  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Media  to 
the  Amardi,  the  Cassi  or  Kossseans,  and  the  Anzan- 
ites  or  Snsaites,  all  akin  to  the  Accadian.  ( Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  in  Bib.  Archceol.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  465-485.) 

The  earliest  deciphered  cuneiform  inscription 
may  be  placed  about  2000  B.  C, ;  the  latest  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  336-323. 

(2)  Cuneiform  writing:  Writing  in  which  the 
characters  described  under  *[[  (1)  are  those  employed. 
Every  visitor  to  the  Assyrian  rooms  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  familiar  with 
Ps  appearance, 
cu-nette',  s.  [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  small  ditch  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  ditch, 
to  drain  the  water  off  the  place.  (Knight.) 

*cu-nic'-tl-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cunae—a  cradle.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  cradle  or  infancy  ;  childish. 

“In  his  cunitnilar  days.” — Anecdote  of  Lodowiek  Muggle- 
ton  (1676).  (Davies.) 

cu-nic  -il-late,  a.  [Lat.  cuniculus—(T)  a  rabbit, 
(2)  a  rabbit-hole,  a  mine.] 

Bot. :  Pierced  with  a  long  passage  open  at  one 
end,  as  the  peduncle  of  Tropseoleum. 

♦cif-nie’-u-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  cuniculus—a  rabbit.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rabbits, 
cu-ni-form,  a,  [Cuneiform.] 

*cunig,  *cuning,  *cunyng,  s.  [Coning,  Cony.] 
A  rabbit. 

“  The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat.” 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  8. 

cu-ni-la,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  “A  Roman  name 
applied  by  Linnseus  to  this  genus.”  (Loudon.)  By 
some  botanists  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  conus—  a 
cone,  and  by  others  to  be  from  Cunila,  the  name  of 
a  town.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lamiacese,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cunilidse  (q.  v.).  The  calyx  is  thirteen- 
nerved,  the  stamens  two.  An  infusion  of  Cunila 
mariana  is  used  in  North  America  in  slight  fevers 
and  colds,  as  is  C.  microcephala  in  Brazil. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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cup -valve 


S'PL  [Lat'  cuniKa)’  and  fem-  PL 

r,  BoP-  •'  A  family  of  Lamiace®,  tribe  Sature®,  type 
L  unila  (q.  v.). 


*cunner  (1),  s.  [Connee.] 

i C  (2)\  *•  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind  of 

shell -fish  less  than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to 
the  rocks.  ( Ainsworth .) 


2.  A  salt-water  fish  of  New  England  ( Cienola - 
07  ms  adspersus),  sometimes  called  blue-perch.  It 
attains  a  length  of  about  10  inehes,  and  is  usually 
round  near  rocks  in  the  sea- 


cun -nifig,  *con-ning,  *comnyng,  *con-nynge, 
*cun-nand,  *cun-nyng,  *kun-nyng,  a.  &  s.  [As 
aaj.,  pr.  par.  of  Mid.  Img.  cunnen= to  know;  A.  S. 
cunnan.  As  snbst.,  from  Icel.  kunnandi  =  knowl¬ 
edge,  from  kunna— to  know.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  In  a  good  sense : 

(1)  Having  knowledge,  skill,  or  learning. 


A  konyng  man  of  lore.” 

,  ,  William  of  Palerne,  2,917. 

(2)  Skillful,  dexterous. 


“  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  cun¬ 
ning  men,  ,  ,  .” — 2  Chron.  xxvi.  15. 


(3)  Precocious;  roguish;  interesting;  as,  we  say 
of  a  sprightly  little  boy,  “  The  cunning  little  rogue.” 
(U.  S.  Colloq.) 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Artful,  crafty,  sly,  designing, 
shrewd,  astute. 

“ .  -  .  the  supple  and  slippery  consciences  of  cun¬ 
ning  priests,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xv. 

II.  Of  things : 

1.  Made  or  wrought  with  skill  and  art,  ingenious, 
curious. 

“To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass.” — Exod.  xxxi.  4. 


2.  Artful,  crafty,  sly. 

“With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determined  of.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 


1.  ( Originally ):  Skill  (no  bad  sense  being  im¬ 
plied)  . 

“If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  for¬ 
get  her  cunning.” — Psalm  cxxxvii.  5. 

ir  As  early  as  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  word 
was  degenerating  in  meaning,  owing  to  the  fact, 
discreditable  to  human  nature,  that  skill  is  often 
used  to  defraud  those  less  highly  gifted. 

*2.  A  profession,  a  trade. 

“  Shame  not  these  woods 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

3.  Art,  craft,  artfulness,  artifice,  shrewdness, 
wiliness. 

“ Gunning  is  the  natural  defense  of  the  weak.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cunning , 
crafty ,  subtle,  sly,  and  wily:  “The  cunning  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing :  this  re¬ 
quires  little  more  than  reservedness  and  taci¬ 
turnity  ;  the  crafty  man  goes  farther ;  he  shapes  his 
words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion :  hence  it 
is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning  but  an  old  man  will 
be  crafty ;  a  subtle  man  has  more  acuteness  of  in¬ 
vention  than  either  .  .  .  the  cunning  man  looks 
only  to  the  concealment  of  an  immediate  object; 
the  crafty  and  the  subt le  man  have  a  remote  object 
to  conceal :  thus  men  are  cunning  in  their  ordinary 
concerns ;  politicians  are  crafty  or  subtle  ;  but  the 
former  is  more  so  as  to  the  end,  and  the  latter  as  to 
the  means.  A  man  is  cunning  and  crafty  by  deeds  ; 
lie  is  subtle  mostly  by  means  of  words  alone,  or 
words  and  actions  combined.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar 
kind  of  cunning;  the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and 
silently  to  work.  Wiliness  is  a  species  of  cunning 
or  craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  de¬ 
fense.”  {Crabb :  Eng .  Sy non.) 

cunning-man  (orwoman).s.  Aman  (orwoman) 
who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  to  teach  how  to  re¬ 
cover  stolen  goods,  <fcc. 

“  He  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment 
Of  beadle,  constable,  and  watchmen, 

T’  attach  the  cunning-man  for  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 


cunning-simple,  a.  Simple  but  with  some  art¬ 
fulness. 

“  So  innoeent,  so  cunning-simple, 

From  beneath  her  gather’d  wimple.” 

Tennyson:  Lilian,  ii.  17. 

*cun-nin-gaire  *cun-in-gar,  *cun-nyn-garth, 

s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  cony-garthe= a 
rabbit-warren:  cony=&  rabbit,  and  garth=i\  gar¬ 
den.  an  inclosure.  Cf.  Sw.  lcaningaard=&  rabbit- 
warren.]  A  rabbit-warren. 

“That  na  man  tak  cunnyngis  out  of  vtheris  cunnyn- 
garthis.” — Acts  Ja.  III.,  1474  (ed.  1814),  p.  107. 


cun-ning-ham'-i-{j,  s.  [Named  after  J.  &  A. 
Cunuingham,  botanists  and  travelers  iu  New  South 
Wales.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pinace®,  section  Ahietin®.  Cun- 
ninghamia  sinensis  is  a  handsome  tree  now  intro¬ 
duced  into  northern  temperate  climates.  It  will 
grow  in  these  climates  in  the  open  air,  if  projected 
in  winter. 

cun-nlng-ly,  *con  ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cun¬ 
ning;  -ly.] 

1.  Skillfully  ;  with  art  or  skill. 

“  A  stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 

AVhich  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  cunning,  artful,  or  crafty  manner;  art¬ 
fully,  slyly,  wilily,  craftily. 

“  But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  1. 

cun  -ning-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cunning;  -wess.J  Cun¬ 
ning,  art,  artfulness,  craft,  wiliness. 

“  But  mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash, 

Such  a  strange  carded  cunningness.” 

Beaumont  <JC  Fletcher. :  Tamer  Tamed. 

*cun-ny,  s.  [Cony.] 

*cunny-berry,  s.  A  rabbit-burrow;  hence,  a 
retreat,  a  refuge. 

“  He  would  fetch  him  out  of  his  cunny-berry.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  p.  277. 

*cunny-catch,  v.  t.  [Cony-catch.] 

“He  will  noc  suffer  himself  to  be  cunny-catcht.” — S. 
Lennard:  Of  Wisdome,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  4,  p.  212  (1670). 

cu-no'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Christian 
Cuno,  of  Amsterdam,  who  in  1750  described  his  own 
garden  ia  verse.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cunoniace®.  There  are  a  five-parted  decid¬ 
uous  calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  two  diverging 
styles,  a  conical  two-celled  capsule,  separable  into 
two.  many-celled  carpels.  Cunonia  capensis,  the 
White  Cunonia,  is  the  Rood  Elze  of  the  Dutch  resi¬ 
dents  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  small  tree 
with  opposite  pinnate  leaves  and  dense  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers. 

Cii-n5-ni-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cunoni{a ) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Cunoniads.  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Saxifragales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  large  interpetiolar  stipules,  a  four  or 
five-cleft  nearly  inferior  calyx,  petals  four  to  five  or 
none ;  stamens  perigynous,  definite,  or  indefinite ; 
styles  two ;  ovary  two-celled,  witn  two  or  many 
seeds ;  fruit  two-celled,  capsular,  or  indehiscent. 
The  species  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
Lindley  enumerated  22  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  100. 

Cil-no '-ni“3.d§,  s. pi.  [Lat.  cunoni {a),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.  J 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  the  botanical  order 
Cunoniace®  (q.  v.). 

cun'-tey  cun  -tey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Laic :  A  kind  of  trial  by  an  ordinary  jury. 

cup,  *cop,  *coppe,  *eoupe,  *cowpe,  *cupe, 
*cuppe,  s.  [Lat.  cupa= a  cask,  a  vat;  Dan.  &  Dut. 
kop ;  Sw.  kopp ;  Sp.  &  Port,,  copa;  Ital.  coppa;  Ger. 
kopf;  Fr.  coupe;  Gr.  lcupellon—a  cup.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  vessel  for  liquids  used  to  drink  from; 
a  drinkiug-vessel. 

“  Thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh’s  cup  into  his  hand, 

.  .  — Genesis  xl.  13. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  that  may  be  contained 
in  a  cup  ;  the  contents  of  a  cup. 

“  When  the  ava  is  ready,  cups  of  it  are  handed  about  to 
those  who  do  not  join  the  song,  .  .  .’’—Cook:  Voyages, 

vol.  vii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  8. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cup ;  as,  the  cup  of  a 
flower,  an  acorn,  &c. 

“  The  cup  was  all  fill’d,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet.” 

Gowper:  The  Rose. 

2.  {PI.) :  An  entertainment ;  a  drinking-bout,  a 
carous'e. 

“  Amidst  his  cups  with  fainting  shiv’ ring  seiz’d.” 

Dry  den:  Persius. 

*3.  The  portion  or  lot  which  one  has  to  endure 
or  enjoy. 

“  .  .  .  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?  and 

be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?” — 
Mark  x.  38. 

“  My  cup  runneth  over.” — Psalm  xxiii.  5. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  The  calyx. 

“.  .  .  an  acorn  in  its  cup.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 


2.  Surg. :  A  glass  placed  above  a  scarified  place* 
to  extract  blood  in  cupping ;  a  cupping-glass. 

“  .  .  .  in  applying  of  cups,  the  scarification  ought  to 
be  made  with  crooked  instruments.” — Arbuthnat. 

3.  Naut. :  The  step  of  the  capstan-spindle. 

4.  Boilers :  One  of  a  series  of  little  domes  attached 
to  a  boiler-plate  and  serving  to  extend  the  fire- 
surface. 

5.  Eccles. :  The  chalice  used  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

6.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  cup  was  first  denied  to  the  laity 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  a  decree  issued  on 
June  14, 1415.  The  Council  of  Basle  in  1433  restored 
the  cup  to  the  Calixtines,  and  thus  reconciled  them 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  [Calixtines.] 

IT  (1)  A  cup  too  low:  With  less  than  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  wine  or  other  stimulating  liquor. 

“  To  be  sure  I  am  what  one  calls  a  cup  too  low,  but  when 
thoroughly  cleared  I  hope  to  feel  fully  equal  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  appear.” — Letter  from  George  III.  to  Pitt,  in, 
Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.,  App.  2. 

(2)  Cup  and  can:  Familiar  companions;  boon 
companions. 

“  That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can.” — Swift. 

(3)  In  one's  cups:  Drinking;  intoxicated. 

“ .  .  .  reasoning,  as  one  friend  with  another,  by  the 
fireside,  or  in  our  cups,  .  .  — Knolles  ■  History  of  the 

Turks. 

cup-and-ball  joint,  s.  A  ball-and-socket  joint. 

cup-and-cone,  s. 

Metal.:  An  apparatus  used  for  charging  iron 
furnaces  which  are  worked  with  clamped  tops  for 
collecting  the  waste  gases. 

cup-and-saucer,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing. :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2.  PI.  (cups  and  saucers) :  A  child’s  name  for 
acorns  and  the  cups  that  contain  them. 

B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  cup  and  saucer. 

ll  Cup-and-saucer  limpet :  A  popular  name  for  the 
molluscous  genus  Calyptr®a,  given  because  a  pro¬ 
cess  like  half  a  cup  is  in  the  interior  of  the  limpet¬ 
like  shell.  [Calypte^a.] 

cup-flower,  s.  Scyplianthus  elegans.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

cup-gall,  s.  A  gall  of  a  cup-like  form  found 
occasionally  on  oak  leaves. 

cup-goldilocks,  s.  Trichomanes  radicans. 

cup-lead,  s.  A 
long  leaden  weight 
with  a  cup-shaped 
cavity  closed  by  a 
leather  valve,  used 
for  deep-sea  dredg¬ 
ing. 

cup-lichen,  s. 

[So  called  from 
the  form  of  the 
thallus.]  Scypho- 
phorus  pyxidatus. 

*eup-man,  s.  A 
hard  drinker ;  a 
boon  companion. 

cup-moss,  s. 

1.  Scyphophorus  Cup-lichen. 

pyxidatus. 

2.  Lecanora  tartarea.  Neither  of  the  two  is  a- 
genuine  moss  ;  both  are  lichens. 

“  They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb.” 

Hemans:  The  Adopted  Child. 

cup-mushroom,  s.  A  name  given  to  various 
species  of  Peziza. 

cup-plant,  s.  An  American  name  for  Silphium, 
perfoliatum. 

cup-rose,  s.  A  name  for  the  Poppy. 

cup-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Cyathiform,  resembling  a  drinking-cup. 
Nearly  the  same  as  pitcher-shaped.  Example,  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  of  Symphytum. 

*cup-shotten,  a.  Intoxicated;  tipsy. 

cups  and  ladles,  s.  pi.  The  husks  of  the  acorn, 
from  their  resemblance  to  these  utensils. 

cup-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  A  cup-shaped  or  conical  valve,  which  is  guided 
by  a  stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  seat. 

2.  A  form  of  balance-valve  which  opens  simulta¬ 
neously  on  top  and  sides. 

3.  A  valve  formed  by  an  inverted  cup  over  the  end 
of  a  pipe  or  opening. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bd,  d?L 
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cupola-ship 


cup,  v.  i.  [Cup,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Trans.:  To  supply  with  cups — i.  e.,  with  liquor, 

“  In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown’d; 

With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown’d; 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round, 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  1” 

Shakesp..-  Ant.  and,  Cleop.,  ii.  7. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  drink. 

“The  former  is  not  more  thirsty  after  his  cupping.”— 
Adams:  Works,  i.  484. 

II.  Surg. :  To  bleed  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass. 

“Him  the  damn’d  doctors  and  his  friends  immur’d, 

They  bled,  they  cupp’d,  they  purg’d;  in  short,  they 
cur’d.”  Pope:  Satires,  vi.  193. 

CU-pa'-ni-a>  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Cupani, 
en  Italian  monk  and  botanical  author,  who  died  in 
A.  D.  1710.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Sapindacese,  tribe  Sapindete.  It  has  a  capsular 
dehiscent  fruit ;  the  flowers  in  racemes ;  calyx  five- 
parted;  petals  five;  stamens  ten,  inside  a  fleshy 
rim ;  style  trifid.  The  species  are  found  chiefly  in 
South  America,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
tropics.  More  than  fifty  are  known.  The  succulent 
root  of  the  Akee  tree,  Cupania  sapida,  sometimes 
called  Blighia  sapida,  is  eaten.  Boiled  down  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  it  is  used  also  in  diarrhoea.  C. 
cunninghami  is  a  large  timber  tree,  growing  in 
Australia. 

cup'-bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and  bearer .] 

1.  Gen.:  An  attendant  or  official  whose  duty  it  is 
to  hand  round  the  wine  to  the  guests. 

“  .  .  .  his  carrying  away  his  son  Ganymede  to  be  his 
cupbearer.” — Broome. 

*2.  Spec.:  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  taste 
the  wine  before  handing  it  to  his  lord,  thus  guard¬ 
ing  against  poison. 

“  I  was  the  king’s  cupbearer.” — Nehem.  i.  11. 

cup-board  (pron.  cub-berd),  *cup-borde, 
•cup-burde,  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and  Mid.  Eng.  borde=a 
table.]  [Board,  s.] 

*1.  A  board,  shelf,  or  buffet  on  which  cups,  <fcc., 
■were  placed. 

“  Some  trees  are  best  for  planchers,  as  deal  ;  some  for 
tables,  cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut.” — Bacon.-  Nat. 
Hist. 

2.  A  small  case  with  shelves,  on  which  plates, 
dishes,  cups,  &c.,  are  placed ;  sometimes  applied  to 
a  press  without  shelves  ;  a  wardrobe. 

“  Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  these  curmudgeon- 
lubbards 

Bock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards.” 

Swift. 

3.  A  sideboard  or  piece  of  furniture  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  plate. 

If  (1)  Cupboard  love :  Interested  love;  that  which 
has  an  eye  to  what  can  be  gained  by  a  pretense  of 
love. 

“  A  cupboard  love  is  seldom  true, 

A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few.” 

Poor  Robin.  ( Nares .) 

(2)  To  cry  cupboard :  To  call  for  or  demand  food. 

"My  belly  began  to  cry  cupboard.” — Swift:  Polite 
Conv.,  ii. 

cupboard  (pr.  cub  -berd),  v.  t.  [Cupboard, s.] 
To  treasure  or  hoard  up  in  a  cupboard. 

"  Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

*cupboarded  (pr.  cub  -berd-ed),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Cupboard,  p.] 

*cupboardy  (pr.  cub  -berd  ^),  a.  [Eng.  cup¬ 
board;  -«/.]  Like  a  cupboard  or  press  in  size; 
diminutive. 

"Lucy  was  glad  to  have  her  funny  little  cupboardy 
room  nil  to  herself.” — Miss  Braddon -.  Weavers  and  Weft, 
p.  315  (ed.  1877). 

♦cupe,  s.  [A.  S.  cypa.]  A  basket. 

“Yif  I  myght  gadre  eny  scrappes  of  the  releef  of  the 
twelf  cupes.”—Trevisa,  i.  15. 

cu’-pel, *cup-pel, s.  [Lat.  cupella=&  small  vat 
or  cask  ;  dimin.  of  cupa=  a  vat,  a  cask.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  cask  ;  a  firkin. 

"Item,  4  cuppells  of  butter  and  cheese.” — Depred,  on 
the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  112. 

2.  Assaying:  A  porous  vessel,  usually  made  of 
pulverized  bone-ashes,  and  employed  in  assaying 
lor  separating  the  precious  metals  from  their  oxid- 
izable  alloys.  Cupels  are  made  in  a  mold  with  a 
die  having  a  boss-like  projection  for  forming  the 
■cavity  for  containing  the  specimens  to  be  assayed. 
■Cupels  of  bone-earth  are  described  by  the  great 
Arabian  chemist  Djafar,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  875. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia. 
{Knight.) 

“There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  as  we  see  in  the  stuff 
-whereof  cuppels  are  made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces, 
•upon  which  fire  worketh  not.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

cupel-dust,  s.  Powder  used  in  the  purifying  of 
metals. 


cupel-pyrometer,  s.  An  alloy  pyrometer  which 
indicates  the  heat  by  incipient  or  total  liquefac¬ 
tion.  {Knight.) 

tcu  -pel,  v.  t.  [Cupel,  s.]  To  purify  or  refine 
in  a  cupel. 

“Alloys  containing  both  silver  and  gold  are  cupelled 
with  lead  and  a  quantity  of  silver  .  .  .” — Graham-. 
Chemistry  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  362. 

cu-pel-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cupell{a),  and  Eng. 
suff .  - ation .  ] 

Assaying:  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  or  re¬ 
fining  gold  or  silver  by  a  cupel.  An  alloy  of  silver 
and  lead  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on  the  floor  of  a 
muffle,  where  a  current  of  air  plays  over  its  surface. 
The  lead  is  converted  into  the  protoxide,  melts,  and 
runs  offj  leaving  the  refined  silver.  In  assaying 
silver  it  is  purified  in  a  small  cupel  subjected  to  an 
oxidizing  heated  blast.  This  leaves  it  pure  silver, 
the  lead  passing  into  the  porous  vessel.  The  assay 
of  gold  is  more  complex.  The  copper  and  other 
oxidizable  metals  are  removed  by  cupellation  with 
lead.  A  large  excess  of  silver  is  then  added  to  the 
alloy,  which  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  called  a  cornet. 
The  silver  is  dissolved  out  with  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  gold  as  a  sponge.  This  is  called  parting. 
{Knight.) 

“.  .  .  refined  by  cupellation  .  .  .” — Babingtoh:  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Mineralogy  (1799). 

tcu '-pel-ling,  pr.  par.,  a  &  s.  [Cupel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Cupellation. 

“.  .  .  the  quick  melting  down  of  oreB,  and  cupelling 
of  them.  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  453. 

Cllp’-fdl,  *cupe-ful,  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and  ful{l)."] 
The  quantity  which  a  cup  will  hold. 

Ch’-phe-a,  s.  [Gr.  Jcuph os — curved,  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  capsule.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  perigynous  Exogens,  order  Ly- 
thraceee,  tribe  Lythrese.  The  leaves  are  opposite ; 
the  flowers  solitary  ;  calyx  tubular,  inflated  below, 
and  gibbous  or  spermed  at  the  base  on  the  upper 
side ;  petals  6  or  0,  unequal  in  size ;  ovary  one  to 
two-celled;  ovules  few:  fruit  an  oblong  capsule. 
Habitat  chiefly  tropical  America.  In  Brazil  a  de¬ 
coction  of  Cuphea  balsamona  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
scribed  in  intermittent  fever. 


cu'-pld,  s.  [Lat.  cupido,  from  cupio=to  desire.] 
Myth. :  The  god  of  Love,  generally  represented  as 
a  beautiful  naked  boy,  winged,  blind,  and  armed 
with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full 
of  arrows,  with  which  he 
transfixed  the  hearts  of  lov¬ 
ers,  kindling  desire  in  them. 

He  was  equivalent  to,  but  not 
perfectly  identical  with,  the 
Eros  of  the  Greeks.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus. 

H  To  look  for  Cupids  in  the 
eyes :  A  phrase  expressive  of 
the  amorous  gazing  which 
lovers  bestow  upon  each 
other. 

CU-pId -I-t^,  s.  [¥v.  cupid¬ 
ity,  from  Lat.  cupiditus,  from 
cupidus  —  desirous ;  cupio  = 
to  desire,  to  long  for.] 

*1.  Love ;  the  affection  over 
which  Cupid  presides. 

"  She  calls  her  idle  flame  love 
— a  cupidity  which  only  was  a 
something  6he  knew  not  what  to  make  of.” — Richardson: 
Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  179. 


Cupid. 


2.  An  eager  or  inordinate  desire  to  possess  some¬ 
thing,  especially  wealth ;  covetousness,  avarice. 

cu-pi-do'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  Cupido  =  Cupid.]  The 
pinnated-grouse  iq.  v.). 

*cup-meal.  *cuppe-mele,  adv.  [Eng.  cup,  and 
meal=a  bit.  Cf.  piecemeal.]  Cup  by  cup ;  by  cups 
at  a  time. 


“  It  cam  in  cuppemele.”—P.  Plowman,  2,921. 

cup-of-gold,  s.  The  eschscholtzia,  or  California 
poppy. 

“  Strangers  visiting  California  are  attracted  by  the 
great  splashes  of  gold  that  appear  in  the  pasture  lands 
and  by  the  waysides.  It  is  the  eschscholtzia  (esh-sholts- 
i-a),  which  is  now  the  flower  emblem  of  California.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  selection  is  seen  in  many  ways. 
It  is  the  wild  wine-goblet  of  the  state,  suggestive,  in  color, 
of  the  orange  and  tne  precious  metal.  The  Spaniards, 
indeed,  called  it  el  copa  de  oro— the  cup  of  gold.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1816,  the  ship  Rurick  entered  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  naturalist  Adalbert  von  Chamisso 
was  on  the  Rurick  and  named  the  poppy  for  his  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  voyage,  one  Herr  Eschscholtz.  *  *  *  This 
flower  has  a  wide  distribution.  It  is  found  from  Oregon 
to  the  central  highlands  of  Mexico,  from  Nevada  and 
Arizona  to  the  islands  off  the  coast.” — London  Illustrated 
News. 


cu-po-la,  *cu-po-lo,  *cup-po-la,  «.  [Ital. 

cupola,  a  diminutive  from  Lat.  cupa= a  cup.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  lantern  or  small  apartment  on  the  summit 
of  a  dome. 

(2)  A  spherical  or  spheroidal  covering  to  a  build¬ 
ing  or  any  part  of  it.  {Knight.) 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  furnace  for  melting  metals  for  casting. 
[Cupola-furnace.] 

(2)  A  furnace  for  heating  shot  to  be  fired  at  ship¬ 
ping  and  other  inflammable  objects.  {Knight.) 

3.  Anat. :  The  dome-like  extremity  of  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea. 

cupola-furnace,  s. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  for  melting  iron  in  a  foundry. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  cupola  or  dome  leading 
to  the  chimney, 
which  is  now 
frequently  omit¬ 
ted.  A  cupola  of 
ordinary  size 
may  be  thus  de¬ 
scribed:  At  the 
base  is  a  pedes¬ 
tal  of  brickwork 
20  to  30  inches 
high, upon  which 
stands  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder 
from  30  to  40 
inches  diameter, 
and  5  to  8  feet 
high ;  this  is 
lined  witfi  fire¬ 
clay,  brick,  or 
other  refractory  Cupola-furnace, 

matter,  which 

contracts  its  internal  diameter  some  18  or  24  inches. 
The  furnace  is  open  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the 
flame  and  gases,  and  for  the  admission  of  the 
charge,  consisting  of  pig-iron,  waste  or  old  metal, 
coke,  and  lime  in  due  proportion.  The  lime  acts 
as  a  flux,  and  much  assists  the  fusion ;  chalk  or 
oyster-shells  are  used  where  conveniently  accessible. 
At  the  back  of  the  furnace  are  several  tuyere-holes, 
one  above  another,  through  which  the  air  is  urged 
by  a  blower.  As  the  fluid  metal  collects  below,  the 
air  is  admitted  at  a  higher  aperture,  and  the  lower 
blast-hole  is  stopped.  The  front  of  the  furnace  has 
a  large  opening  at  which  clinkers,  slag,  and  uncon¬ 
sumed  fuel  are  removed  when  cleaning  the  furnace. 
This  aperture  is  closed  by_  a  guard-plate,  fixed  on 
by  staples  attached  to  the  iron  case  of  the  furnace. 
In  the  center  of  the  guard-plate  is  the  tapping-hole, 
which  is  closed  during  the  melting  by  a  ramming  of 
sand.  Some  furnaces  are  made  rectangular  or 
cylindrical,  with  separate  plates  like  staves,  bound 
by  hoops,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  taken  down  if 
the  charge  should  accidentally  become  solidified 
therein.  {Knight.) 

cupola-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron-clad  war  vessel,  low  in  the  water, 
but  having  projecting  above  it  a  cupola  or  turret 
for  firing.  The  first  vessel  of  the  kind  constructed 
was  designed  by  Captain  Ericsson,  and  was  called 
the  “  Monitor.”  It  figured  quite  prominently  in 
our  late  civil  war,  and  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
construction  of  iron-clad  war-ships.  The  idea  had 
been  previously  discussed  in  England,  and  as  a 
result  the  British  Government  afterward  adopted 


it,  and  several  of  their  ships  are  on  the  cupola  or 
turret  principle.  The  strong  points  about  such  ves¬ 
sels  are— first,  the  difficulty  of  hitting  them; 
secondly,  the  probability  that,  even  if  they  be 
struck,  the  shot,  impinging  obliquely,  will  glance  off 
without  doing  serious  injury.  The  weak  point  is 
that,  lying  very  low  in  the  water,  and  being  the 
reverse  of  buoyant,  they  may  ship  enough  water  by 
the  funnel  to  founder  at  sea,  as  the  “  Monitor  ”  itself 
ultimately  did.  A  cupola-ship  is  called  also  a 
turret-ship. 


Cupola-ship. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


cupolaed 
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cuprous 


Cu  p6-laed,  *cu  -po-loed,  a.  [Eng.  cupola; 
~ed.]  Having  a  cupola. 

“  Opposite  to  this  palace  is  a  fair  temple — cupoloed, 
■compassed  with  walls,  and  open  to  the  air.”— Sir  T.  Her. 
<bert:  Travels,  p.  163. 

Cup’-pg,,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Her.:  One  of  the  furs  composed  of  any  metal  and 
•color.  Called  also  Potent-counter-potent  (q.  v.). 
( Ogilvie .) 

cupped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cup,  p.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Intoxicated;  in  one’s  cups. 

”  All  night  with  one  that  had  bin  shrieve  I  sup’d, 
Well  entertain’d  I  was,  and  halfe  well  cup’d.” 

Taylor:  Works,  1650. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Sure/. :  Bled  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass. 

2.  Mech. :  Depressed  at  the  center ;  dished.  The 
depression  around  the  eye  of  a  millstone  is  called 
the  bosom.  ( Knight .) 

Cup’-per,  s.  [Eng.  cun,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  bleeds 
by  means  of  a  cupping-glass ;  a  scarifier. 


cup  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cup,  -u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  drinking. 

2.  The  act  of  bleeding  with  a  cupping-glass  ;  scar¬ 
ifying. 


“Blistering,  cupping,  and  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  use 
but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

IT  Cupping  was  known  to  Hippocrates.  It  was 
practiced  a  good  deal  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  has  since  gone  into  disuse, 
as  blood-letting  in  all  forms  has  done. 

cupping-glass,  s. 

Surg.:  A  glass  vessel  resembling  a  cup,  used  in 
the  operation  of  cupping.  It  is  first  heated,  by 
which  means  the  included  air  becomes  rarefied.  It 
is  then  applied  to  the  skin,  and  as  the  heated  air 
becomes  cooler  it  produces  a  partial  vacuum,  by 
which  means  the  skin  and  integuments  are  drawn 
into  the  cupping-glass.  There  are  several  varieties 
■of  cupping-glasses;  in  some  cases  the  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Dry  cupping  is  the 
application  of  air-exhausted  cups  to  an  unscarified 
place  to  excite  the  part,  and  on  an  extended  scale 
is  known  as  a  depurator  (q.  v.). 

“A  bubo,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  drawn  outward  by 
cupping-glasses,  and  brought  to  suppuration.” — Wiseman. 

♦cupping-house,  s.  A  tavern. 

“  A  cupping-house,  a  vaulting-house,  a  gaming-house.” 
• — Adams:  Works,  i.  277. 

CU  -pre-Ine,  s.  [Lat.  cupre(us)  =  of  copper,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -me.J 

Min.:  The  same  as  Copper-Glance  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.).  The  same  as  Chalcocite,  of  which  copper- 
glance  is  made  a  synonym.  (Dana.)  Breithaupt 
considered  it  a  distinct  species,  but  his  views  have 
not  been  accepted. 

CU  -pre-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cupreus=ot  copper,  from 
cuprum= copper  J  Containing  more  or  less  of  cop¬ 
per,  coppery.  [Cuprous.] 

If  (1)  Cupreous  angles  ite: 

Min.:  Tne  same  as  Lxnarite  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Cupreous  idocrase  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cyprine. 

(3)  Cupreous  manganese : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lampadite  (q.  v.). 

CU-pres  -se-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cupress(us),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Pin  ace®.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  erect  ovules  and  spheroidal  pollen.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  Cupressin®. 


cu-pres-si'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cupress(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J  The  same  as  Cupeessese 
<q.  v.). 

cu-pres-sl-ni  -te§,  s.  [Lat.  cupressin(ce)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -ites.] 

Paloeo-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  from  the 
London  clay  of  Sheppey,  which  is  of  Eocene  age. 
Bowerbank  described  thirteen  species. 


CU-pres'-sIte,  s.  [Lat  cupress(us)  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite  (Paloeont.)  (q.  v.).J 
Palceont-botany :  Plant  remains  from  the  Trias  to 
the  Wealden,  resembling  the  genus  Cupressus,  but 
not  proved  to  be  of  that  actual  genus. 

cu-pres-so-crl  -ni-dse ,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cupres- 
socrin(us) ,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paloeont.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea  with  a  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  the  center  of  its  base  being  supported 
by  the  expanded  uppermost  joint  of  the  column, 
surrounded  by  five  basals,  carrying  five  large  radials 
and  five  smaller  plates,  these  latter  giving  origin 
to  the  five  arms.  Known  range  in  time,  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Carboniferous.  Type,  Cupres- 
6ocrinus  (q.  v.). 


♦cu-pres-sS-crl-nl-tes,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cupres- 
socrin(us),  and  Lat.,  <fcc..  suff.  -ifes.]  The  same  as 
Cupressocrinus  (q.  v.).] 

cu-pres-sb-crl  -nus,  s.  [Lat.  cupress(us) ;  o 
connective,  and  Lat.  crinon ;  Gr.  krinon=  a  lily, 
specially  Orange  Lily  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Crinoideans,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cupressocrinid®  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  in 
the  Devonian  rocks. 

cu-pres'-sus,  s.  [Lat.=the  cypress;  Gr.  kyparis- 
sos,  of  the  same  meaning.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gymnogens,  order  Pinace®, 
sub-order  Cupresse®,  of  which  latter  it  is  the  type. 
The  loaves  are  reduced  to  mere  scales ;  the  cones 
consist  of  peltate  woody  bracts;  the  seeds  are 
small  and  angular,  several  in  each  bract;  the  fruit 
is  like  that  of  the  juniper,  but  much  larger.  Cupres¬ 
sus  sempervirens  is  the  Common  Cypress.  [Cy¬ 
press.]  There  are  other  species. 

2.  Paloeo-botany :  The  genus  Cupressus  is  believed 
to  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
this  country. 

cu’-pric,  a.  [Lat.  cupr(um)  =copper,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  Having  copper  in  its  composition.  Each 
molecule  of  the  substance  contains  one  atom  of 
copper. 

cupric  acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  (CH3'C0-0)2Cu.  It  is  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid  and  allowing 
the  filtered  solution  to  cool.  It  forms  dark-green 
crystals,  which  dissolve  in  fourteen  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  five  parts  of  boiling,  water. 

cupric  carbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  A  green,  basic  carbonate,  CuC03.Cu(0H)2 
is  obtained  when  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a 
hot  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  It  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  called  verditer. 

cupric  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CuCl2.  Obtained  by  burning  copper 
filings  in  an  excess  of  chlorine  gas.  It  is  a  brown- 
colored,  deliquescent,  powder.  When  cupric  oxide 
or  cupric  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated,  green  needle, 
deliquescent  crystals,  CuClj^HjO,  are  found.  It 
forms  double  salts.  If  the  green  needles  are  dried 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  pale 
blue.  Cupric  chloride  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
solution  burning  with  a  green  flame. 

cupric  nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  Nitrate  of  copper,  Cu(N03)2*6H20.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid;  it  is  a 
blue,  deliquescent  salt,  crystallizing  in  rhombic 
prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  If  a  few 
crystals  of  cupric  nitrate  be  wrapped  up  in  tinfoil, 
they  convert  it  into  stannic  oxide,  the  metal  taking 
fire. 

cupric  oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  CuO.  Monoxide  of  copper,  black  oxide 
of  copper,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  to  red¬ 
ness  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen.  Cupric  salts,  mixed 
with  potassium  hydrate  give  a  pale  blue  precipi¬ 
tate  of  cupric  hydrate,  Cu(HO)2,  which,  on  boiling 
in  water,  is  converted  into  black  cupric  oxide. 
Cupric  oxide  forms  salts.  Cupric  oxide  is  soluble 
in  ammonia,  also  in  oils  and  fats.  Cupric  oxide  is 
used  in  organic  ultimate  analysis  (q.  v.) ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  oxide, 
which  must  first  be  carefully  dried,  as  it  is  hygro¬ 
scopic.  The  mixture  is  then  burnt,  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  formed,  and  the  copper  oxide  is 
reduced.  Cupric  oxide  gives  a  green  color  to  glass. 

cupric  sulphate,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  CUSOT5H2O.  Sulphate  of  copper,  blue 
vitriol,  Cupri  sulphas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  is  obtained  by  boiling  copper  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  copper  with  sulphur, 
which  forms  cuprous  sulphide  ;  this,  when  oxidized, 
yields  cupric  sulphate  and  oxide;  this  is  thrown 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to  crystal¬ 
lize.  Cupric  sulphate  crystallizes  in  large  blue, 
triclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  two  parts  of  boiling,  water  WThen  heated  to 
100%  it  loses  four  molecules  of  water,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  molecule  at  about  200e.  The  anhydrous 
salt  readily  absorbs  water, _  and  is  used  to  remove 
water  from  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  Cupric  sulphate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  cupric  chloride.  The  anhydrous  salt 
absorbs  the  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Cupric 
sulphate,  at  high  temperatures,  gives  off  SOa  and 
O,  and  yields  cupric  oxide.  Cupric  sulphate  forms 
double  salts  with  sulphates  of  potassium  and  am¬ 
monium.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  used  in  calico- 
printing. 

2.  Phar. :  Cupri  sulphas  is  given  in  small  doses  as 
an  astringent  or  tonic,  in  large  doses  (five  grains) 
as  an  emetic.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  obstinate 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  also  in  cases  of  chorea 
and  epilepsy.  Externally,  it  is  used  to  dress  ulcers, 


&c.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  used  to  prevent  smut  in 
com,  and  has  been  employed  to  prevent  dry-rct  in 
timber. 

cupric  sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sulphide  of  copper.  CuS  occurs  native. 
It  is  precipitated  as  a  dark-brown  powder  when 
HoS  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt.  Precipitated  sulphide  of  copper  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  also  in  potassium  cyanide ;  it  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  KHS,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
(NH4)2S2,  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

cu-prlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cuprum= copper;  fero 
=to  bear;  and  Eng.  suff.  - ous .]  Copper-bearing; 
bearing  copper. 

“  .  .  .  the  whole  cupriferous  district  of  North  Wales." 
— Sir  H .  JDelabeche:  Elements  of  Geology . 

*cup’-rlte  (1),  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and  rife.]  A  libation, 
cu'-prlte  (2),  s.  [Lat.  cwjpr  (um)  =  copper,  and» 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  with  octohedral 
cleavage.  Hardness,  3*5—4 ;  specific  gravity,  5-85- 
6'15 ;  luster  adamantine  to  earthy ;  color  red, 
streak  shining  brownish-red.  It  is  subtransparent 
to  subtranslucent,  and  in  texture  brittle.  Com¬ 
position:  Oxide  of  copper,  11‘2;  copper,  88'8=100. 
There  are  three  varieties — (1)  Ordinary  Cuprite, 
crystallized  or  massive,  (2)  Chalcotrichite  (q.  v.), 
and  (3)  Earthy  Cuprite,  or  Tile  Ore.  Found  in 
Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  near  Tavistock  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  near  Lyons,  in  France ;  as  well  as  in  South 
Australia  and  South  America.  (Dana.) 

cup-r6id’,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  cuprum= copper,  and  Gr. 
eidos— form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  copper. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Crystallog. :  A  crystal  of  the  tetrahedral  type, 
with  twelve  equal  angles. 

cu-pr&-plum’-blte,  s.  [Lat.  cuprum—  copper; 
plumbum— lead,  and  suff.  - ite  (Min.)  q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Dana  considers  this  not  a  proper,  species, 
but  only  a  mixture  of  galenite  and  chalcocite. 

cu-pro-scheel-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  cuprum= copper, 
and  Eng..  &c.,scheelite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  granular  mineral  of  vitreous 
luster,  green  color,  and  light  greenish-gray  streak  ; 
its  hardness,  4' 5-5.  Composition:  Tungstic  acid, 
78’43;  oxide  of  copper,  8'95 ;  lime,  12'62=100.  Found 
in  Lower  California.  (Dana.) 

CU-pr5-s6-vIn'-fl,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cwpros«s=full 
of  copper;  o  connective:  mnwm=wine ;  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  - yl  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  Etymologically 
viewed,  it  signifies  copper  and  wine,  copper  wine,  or 
wine  of  copper, 
cuprosovinyl  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  C4(Cu2)2' '  H2O.  A  red  precipitate,  obtained 
by  passing  ethine  (acetylene)  C2H2  into  anammoni- 
acal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride.  This  compound 
yields  ethene  C2H4when  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute 
ammonia. 

cu'-prous,  a.  [Lat.  CMpr(ttm)=copper,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]  Having  a  considerable  quantity  of  cop¬ 
per  in  its  composition.  Each  molecule  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  contains  two  atoms  of  copper  which  are 
united  to  each  other  by  a  pair  of  bonds  (Cu— Cu) ' 
cuprous  chloride,  s. 

Chemistry:  Subchloride  of  copper,  CU2CI2  or 
(Cl — Cu— Cu — Cl).  A  white  crystalline  powder,  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  cupric  chloride  ;  also  by  burning  copper 
in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  distilling  copper  with  mer¬ 
curic  chloride.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  blue, 
cuprous  iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  Cu2I2.  Subiodide  of  copper  is  a  white 
insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  heating  copper 
with  iodine,  or  by  adding  an  iodide  to  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  cupric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate. 
2KI  +  2CUSO4+ 2FeS04=Cu2l2+  KoS04+Fe2(S04)3. 

This  reaction  is  Used  to  detect  iodine  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  chlorides  and  bromides. 

cuprous  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  CU2O  or  O,  red  oxide  of  copper,  sub¬ 
oxide  of  copper.  Obtained  by  heating  a  cupric  salt 
with  sugar  and  excess  of  caustic  potash.  It  is  a 
bright  red  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia,  forming  a 
colorless  solution,  which  absorbs  oxygen  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  and  turns  blue.  Cuprous  oxide  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  cuprous  chlo¬ 
ride.  N itric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  cupric  nitrate, 
Cu(N03)2.  It  is  used  to  give  a  ruby  red  color  to 
glass.  Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  smelted  copper 
rendering  it  brittle  ;  it  is  then  called  dry  copper, 
cuprous  sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  CU2S,  or  j^>S.  A  dark  gray  fusible  pow¬ 
der,  formed  by  heating  three  parts  of  sulphur  and 
eight  parts  of  copper,  also  by  rubbing  finely- 
divided  copper  with  sulphur  in  a  mortar,  and  by 


b<5il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  *  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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heating  copper  in  sulphur  vapor.  When  heated 
with  cupric  oxide  it  forms  sulphur  dioxide  and 
metallic  copoer,  Cu2S  +  2CuO=SOg  -\-  4Cu.  The  fine 
metal  obtained  in  copper  smelting  is  chiefly  cuprous 
sulphide. 

CU  -pp-lg,,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  tub  or  cask,  dimia. 
of  cupa=a.  tub  or  cask.]  The  same  as  Cupule 
(q.  v.J. 

cupula- shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Slightly  concave,  with  a  nearly  entire 
margin,  as  the  calyx  of  citrus,  or  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  The  same  as  Cupuliform. 

cu'-pil-lar,  a.  [Cxjpula.]  Having  as  an  inflor¬ 
escence  a  cupula ;  tub-shaped,  cask-shaped. 

“It  only  differs  from  the  true  Dacrydia  in  wanting  the 
cupular  disk  of  the  fruit.” — Gardeners’  Chronicle,  No.  407 
(1881),  p.  503. 

cu'-pu-late,  a.  [Lat.  cupu(la )  (q.  v.),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Cupular  (q.  v.). 

cu-pple,  cu  -pu-l&,  s.  [Cupula.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  cup 
formed  by  bracts  cohering  by  their  bases.  In  the 
oak  the  cupule  is  woody,  entire,  and  scaly,  with 
undulated  bracts ;  in  the  beech  it  forms  a  sort  of 
coriaceous,  valvu¬ 
lar,  spurious  peri¬ 
carp  ;  in  the  hazel¬ 
nut  it  is  foliaceous 
and  lacerated ;  and 
in  the  hornbeam  it 
takes  the  form  of  a 
lobed  bract. 

2.  A  cup-like 
body  existing  in 
Peziza  and  some 
other  Fungals. 

eu-pu-lif  -er-se, 
s.  pi.  [Eat.  cupula , 
in  the  botanical 
sense,  and  fero=to 
bear.] 

Bot. :  The  name 
given  in  A.  D.  1808 
by  Richard,  and 
subsequently  by 
various  other  botanists,  to  the  order  of  diclinous 
Exogens  termed  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  &c.,  Corylacete. 
They  are  so  called  from  possessing  a  cupule  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  bony  or  coriaceous  one-celled 
nut,  more  or  loss  inclosed  in  an  involucre.  [Cory- 
LACEiE,  MasTWORTS.] 

CU-pu-llf-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  cupula,  i  connective, 
fero=  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -oas.] 

Bot.:  Bearing  a  cupule  or  cupules;  pertaining 
to  the  botanical  order  Cupuliferse. 

cu'-pil-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  cupula,  in  the  botan¬ 
ical  sense,  and  /orma=form.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Cupula-shaped  (q.  v.). 

Cur,  s.  [Sw.  dial,  kurre  —  a  dog ;  Dut.  korre  =  a 

W1  ^Lit  Tl  degenerate,  worthless,  or  cowardly  dog. 

“  Flies,  as  before  some  mountain  lion’s  ire 
The  village  cars  and  trembling  swains  retire.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  69,  70. 


Cupule. 

1.  Oak.  2.  Hazel.  3.  Hornbeam. 


cUr'-&ge,  ciir-u-gle,  cul-rage  (age  as  ig),  s. 

[Culrage.]  A  plant,  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

( Hollyband :  Dictionary,  A.  I).  1593.)  ( Britten  <& 

Holland.) 

ciir  a  -na,  s.  [A  Guiana  word  (?)] 

Timber  traffic :  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana,  Idea 
altissima.  [Cedar-wood.] 

efi-rar'-i,  efi-ra'-ra,  *ourari,  curare,  urari, 
woorara,  woorali,  *wourali,  s.  [A  Guiana  Indian 
word.  In  Fr.  culrare .] 

Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  used  by  the  Indians 
of  South  America  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  said 
to  be  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  climbing  plant 
belonging  to  the  genus  Strychnos.  It  is  a  brown- 
black,  shining,  brittle,  resinous  mass,  almostwholly 
soluble  in  wTater.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  burns 
with  a  yellowish-red  flame,  giving  off  disagreeable 
smelling  vapors.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  curarine 
(q.  v.).  It  is  a  deadly  poison  when  introduced  into 
the  blood  through  a  wound.  It  acts  on  the  motor 
nerves,  arresting  their  functions,  while  the  senso¬ 
rial  nerves  retain  their  activity.  Death  ensues  from 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  decompose  curara  and  neutralize  its  poi¬ 
sonous  action.  Curara  is  said  to  contain  no  strych¬ 
nine,  and  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  it  must  be 
when  game  killed  by  the  poisoned  arrows  is  eaten, 
it  produces  no  ill  effects.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

cff-ra  -rlne,  s.  [Fr.  curarine,  from  curari  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C10H15N.  Curarine  is  obtained  from  cu¬ 
rara  resin.  When  pure  it  crystallizes  in  four-sided 

Erisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
ut  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether  and  in  benzene. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts.  It  is  very  poisonous, 
like  curara.  It  gives  a  blue  color  with  potassium 
dichromato  and  sulphuric  acid.  Curarine  can  be 
separated  from  strychnine  by  its  insolubility  in 
benzene. 

curas-sow,  s.  [An  American  word  (?)]  The 
name  given  to  a 
large  Gallinaceous 
Bird,  Crax  alector, 
more  fully  denomi¬ 
nated  in  English 
the  Crested  Curas- 
sow.  The  upper 
parts  are  deep 
black,  with  a  glow 
of  green  on  various 
parts ;  the  lower 
parts  dull  white,  a 
color  found  also  on 
the  lower  tail  cov¬ 
erts.  The  Curassow 
is  found  in  flocks  in 
the  forests  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  Guiana,  and 
Brazil.  Its  nest  is 
composed  of 
branches  interlaced 
with  the  stalks  of 
herbaceous  plants, 
and  lined  with  leaves ;  the  eggs  five,  six,  or  eight. 

“The  sternum  of  Columba  coronata  resembles  that  of 
the  curassow.” —Owen:  Anat.  of  Vertebrates,  eh.  xiii. 


Curassow. 


2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  and  reproach 
to  a  man. 

“  You  coir  '1011  cry  of  curst  whose  breath  I  hate.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus ,  iii.  3. 

tcur-3.-bil'-i-ty,  a.  [Fr.  curability.]  The  quality 
of  being  curable  ;  curableness. 

ciir'-g,-ble,  a.  [Fr.  curable .] 

1.  Capable  of  being  cured;  that  may  be  healed  or 
cured. 

«.  .  .  differs  from  all  other  curable  diseases,  .  .  .” 

— Harvey. 

*2.  Curative. 

“  Retaining  a  curable  virtue  against  all  diseases.’ — 
Sandys:  Travels,  bk.  iii.,  p.  174. 

ciir'-§i,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  curable;  capability  or  possibility 
of  being  healed  or  cured. 

ciir  a-ljoa',  s.  [Named  from  Curagoa,  or  Cura¬ 
sao,  an  island  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Venezuela,  where  the  liquor  so  called  was  first 
made.]  A  liquor  made  of  brandy  with  orange-peel 
and  sugar,  and  a  little  cinnamon. 

“  It  pleased  me  to  think  at  a  house  that  yon  know 
Were  such  good  mutton  cutlets  and  strong  curacoa.” 

Moore:  Twopenny  Post-Bag. 

cur'-g,-9y,  s.  [Eng.  cura(te) ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  curate;  curate- 
ship. 

“  They  get  into  orders  as  soon  as  they  can,  and,  if  they 
be  very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy  here  in  town.” 
— Swift. 

*2.  Guardianship,  curateship. 

“  By  way  of  curacy  and  protectorship.” — North:  Exam., 

p.  260.  _ 


][  (1)  Crested  curassow :  [Curassow.] 

(2)  Red  curassotv :  Crax  rubra. 

(3)  Red-knobbed  curassow :  Crax  Yarrellii. 

♦curate  (1),  ♦curat  (1),  *curats,  *curiet„  ». 

[Cuirass.]  A  cuirass. 

“His  shield,  his  helmet,  and  his  enrats  bare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  8. 

ciir'-ate  (2),  *cu-rat  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  curatus— 
one  who  is  charged  with  the  cur  a — i.  e.,  with  the 
cure  or  care  of  souls.  In  Ital.  curato;  Fr.  cure.] 
[Cure.] 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ord.  Lang  :  The  designation  of  an 
ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  position  and  functions  have  much  varied  in 
bygone  times.  The  following  have  been  the  chief 
changes : 

I.  Formerly  : 

1.  Originally  ( in  a  general  sense) :  Any  one  hav¬ 
ing  cure  of  souls  and  of  rank  inferior  to  a  bishop. 

“  Curate,  a  parson  or  vicar,  one  that  serves  a  cure,  or  has 
the  charge  of  souls  in  a  parish.” — Phillips:  The  New  World 
of  Words.  (Trench.) 

If  This  meaning  has  left  traces  in  the  Liturgy, 
where  prayer  is  made  for  “  bishops,  curates,  and  all 
congregations  committed  to  their  charge.’’  When 
in  Scotland  during  the  period  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  revolution  of  1688  episcopally  ordained 
parochial  incumbents  existed,  the  people  called 
them  “  curates,”  which  was  simply  a  survival  of  the 
original  use  of  the  word. 

“  About  two  hundred  curates — so  the  episcopal  parish 
priests  were  called— were  expelled.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


2.  Next  (in  more  special  senses) :  _ 

(1)  An  incumbent  of  a  parochial  church  m  whie*. 

no  arrangement  was  ever  come  to  for  the  ordination 
of  a  vicar.  ,  ,  , 

(2)  The  incumbent  of  a  chapel  founded  after  tiL. 
parochial  arrangement  had  been  completed,  and 
which  consequently  had  not  the  privileges  of  a 
parish  church. 

]f  The  last  two  types  of  curates  held  perpetual 
curacies,  and  when  a  perpetual  curacy  is  now  field, 
the  explanation  of  it  is  that  given  under  2  (1)  or  (2). 
[Perpetual  curacy.] 

II.  Now:  The  assistant  to  a  rector  or  vicar;  a 
minister  temporarily  officiating  in  the  church 
instead  of  the  proper  incumbent. 

If  Perpetual  curate: 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ord.  Lang. :  One  holding  a  perpetual 
curacy  ;  a  curate  not  appointed  by  an  incumbent  as- 
his  assistant  or  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
former,  but  holding  an  unendowed  or  badly- 
endowed  non-parochial  charge.  [Curate,  I.  2  (1), 
(2)-] 

ciir-g,-ter-la,  s.  [From  Gr.  koureub=tq  be  a 
barber,  koureus=a  barber,  keiro— to  shave,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  polishing  effects  of  the  leaves  of  one 
species.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dilleniaceee  belonging  to  the- 
tribe  Delimeae.  Curatella  Sambaiba  is  astringent. 
It  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  wash  for  wounds,  and  also- 
for  tanning  purposes.  The  rough  leaves  of  C. 
americana  are  used  in  Guiana  for  polishing. 

tcur-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  curate,  and  ship.]  Th© 
office  of  a  curate  ;  curacy. 

*ciir'-at-ess,  s.  [Eng.  curat(e);  -e.s's.]  The  wife 
of  a  curate. 

“  A  curatess  would  be  sure  to  get  the  better  of  me." — 
Trollope  •  Barchester  Towers,  ch.  xxi. 

*ciir-a-tion,  *ciir-a-9ion,  s.  [Lat.  curatio,  from. 
curator,  pa.  par.  of  euro— to  take  care  of.]  Cure* 
remedy,  healing. 

“.  .  .  so  vnskilful  an  opinion 
That  of  thy  wo  nis  no  euracion.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  i.  {Rich.) 

ciir'-a-tlve,  a.  [Er.  curatif;  Ital.  curativo.J 
Relating  to  the  curing  or  healing  of  diseases  ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  cure. 

“  There  may  be  taken  proper  useful  indications,  both, 
preservative  and  curative,  from  the  qualities  of  the  air.” — 
Arbuthnot. 


ciir-a -tor  (Scotch),  ciir-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from, 
curatus,  pa.  par.  of  cur 0= to  take  care;  Fr.  cur- 
ateur .] 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  A  person  who  has  the  care  and- 
superintendence  of  anything,  as  of  a  public  library* 
a  museum,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  &c. 

.  .  the  society  shall  much  stand  in  need  of  a  cura*- 
tor  of  experiments.” — Boyle:-  Works,  vi.  147. 

II.  Scots  Laic: 

1.  A  trustee  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  purpose. 

“  The  patronage  .  .  .  was  transferred  to  seven  curo- 
tors.” — Chambers :  Encyclop. 

2.  A  guardian ;  a  person  duly  appointed  to  man¬ 
age  the  estate  of  any  one  who  is  not  legally  com¬ 
petent  to  manage  it  himself,  as  a  minor,  a  lunatic. 

“A  minor  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in  court,  bub 
by  his  guardian  and  curator.” — Ayliffe Parergon. 

ciir-a -tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  curator',  -ship.]  The 
office  of  a  curator.  (Ogilvie.) 
ciir-a  -trix,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  woman  who  cures  or  heals. 

“  That  nature  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  the  curatrix  oi 
diseases.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  167. 

2.  A  female  curator. 

curb,  s.  [Curb,  u.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

“That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 


II.  Fig. :  Anything  which  restrains  or  checks ;  a 
restraint,  a  check. 


.  .  .  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  571. 


B.  Technically : 


1.  Harness :  A  chain  or  strap  behind  the  jaw  of  a 
horse,  connected  at  its  ends  to  the  rings  on  the- 
upper  ends  of  the  branches  of  a  stiff-bit,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  fulcrum  for  the  branches,  which  act  as  a  lever. 
[Curb-bit.] 

2.  Paving :  The  edge-stone  of  a  sidewalk,  or  trot- 
toir ;  the  kerb. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  stoned  or  boarded  structure  around  a  well, 
to  keep  back  the  surrounding  earth.  Iron  curbs  aro 
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curd-cutter 


constructed  of  boiler-iron  or  of  cast-iron  segments 
bolted  together,  rings  being  added  at  the  top  as  the 
•structure  descends. 

(2)  A  boarded  structure  to  contain  concrete,  which 
hardens  and  acts  as  a  pier  or  foundation. 

(3)  The  outer  casing-wheel  of  a  turbine.  It  is  a 
■cylinder  inserted  into  the  floor  of  the  forebay,  in¬ 
closing  the  wheel  which  rotates  within. 

(4)  A  curved  shrouding  which  confines  the  water 
^against  the  floats  or  buckets  of  a  Scoop-wheel  or 
Breast-wheel  (q.  v.). 

(5)  The  inclosure  which  leads  water  from  a  fore¬ 
bay  to  a  water-wheel.  Also  called  a  Mantle. 

4.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  wall-plate  at  the  springing  of  a  dome. 

(2)  The  circular  plate  at  the  top  of  a  dome  into 
which  the  ribs  are  framed. 

(3)  The  wall-plate  on  the  top  of  the  permanent 
portion  of  a  wind-mill,  on  which  the  cap  rotates  as 
the  wind  veers. 

5.  Soap  Manuf.,  &c. :  An  inclined  circular  plate 
around  the  margin  of  a  soap  or  salt  kettle,  to  re¬ 
turn  what  boils  over. 

6.  Civil  Engin. :  A  breast-wall  or  retaining  wall  to 
hold  up  a  bank  of  earth. 

7.  Farr.:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“There  are  often  injuries  to  particular  parts  of  the 
■hock- joint.  Curb  is  an  affection  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  en¬ 
largement  at  the  back  of  the  hock,  three  or  four  inches 
below  its  point  ...  It  is  either  a  strain  of  the  ring¬ 
like  ligament  which  binds  the  tendons  in  their  place, 
or  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons;  oftener,  however,  of 
the  ligament  than  of  the  sheath.  Any  sudden  action  of 
•’the  limb  of  more  than  usual  violence  may  produce  it,  and 
-therefore  horses  are  found  to  ‘throw  out  curbs’  after  a 
Fardly-contested  race,  an  extraordinary  leap,  a  severe 
.gallop  over  heavy  ground,  or  a  sudden  check  in  the  gallop 
.  .  .  Curbs  are  generally  accompanied  by  considerable 
lameness  at  their  first  appearance,  but  the  swelling  is  not 
.always  great.  They  are  best  detected  by  observing  the 
leg  sideway.” — Youatt:  The  Horse,  p.  369. 

curb-beam,  s.  A  beam  of  a  wooden  bridge  to 
-confine  the  road  material. 

curb-bit,  s. 

Harness :  A  stiff-bit  having  branches  by  which  a 
leverage  is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of  a  horse.  The 
.lower  end  has  rings  or  loops  for  the  reins,  and  the 
upper  end  has  loops  for  the  curb-chain  and  the 
-cheek-straps  of  the  head-stall.  The  curb-chain  has 
usually  twisted  links,  is  held  fast  by  one  end  to  the 
loop  of  the  off  branch,  and  is  hooked  to  the  loop  of 
the  near  branch.  It  forms  the  fulcrum  for  the  lever¬ 
age  of  the  branches.  [Bit.]  {Knight.) 

curb-pins,  s.  pi. 

Horol.:  The  pins  on  the  lever  of  a  watch-regula¬ 
tor  which  embrace  the  hair-spring  of  the  balance 
and  regulate  its  vibrations. 

curb-plate,  s. 

Arch. :  The  wall-plate  of  a  circular  or  elliptical 
•dome  or  roof. 

curb -roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  with  canted  slopes ;  having  two  sets 
■of  rafters  with  different  inclinations.  Otherwise 
-called  a  Mansard- 
roof,  after  the  French 
architect  who  fre¬ 
quently  adopted  it ; 
or  a  gambre  1-roof, 
from  its  crooked 
shape,  like  the  hind 
leg  of  a  horse. 

curb-stone,  s.  A 
stone  laid  along  the 
-edge  of  a  foot-path 
next  the  roadway,  to 
keep  up  the  material 
•of  the  path,  and  to 
prevent  vehicles  from 
running  on  to  it;  a  Curb-roof, 

kerb-stone.  [Curb,  B.  2.] 

cfirb,  *courb,  *curbe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  courber=to 
Bend,  to  bow ;  Lat.  curvo,  from  curims= curved, 
Bent.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  bend,  to  curve. 

“  Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between  the 
tropics,  .  .” — Hay. 

2.  To  restrain  or  to  keep  in  check  with  a  curb. 

“  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigade  form.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  531,  532. 

3.  To  strengthen,  confine,  or  maintain  the  shape 
of  anything  with  a  curb. 

"The  well  at  Southampton  was  curbed  in  this  way.” — 
Knight:  Pract.  Diet,  of  Mechanics. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  keep  in  check;  to  keep 
back. 

“Perhaps  he  had  spurred  his  party  till  he  could  no 
longer  curb  it,  and  was  really  hurried  on  headlong  by  those 
-whom  he  seemed  to  guide.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


IT  It  Is  sometimes  followed  by  from. 

“  Yet  you  are  curbed  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  of  the  crown.” 

Shakes/).:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

*2.  To  swindle,  to  rob. 

“Though  you  can  foyst,  nip,  hug,  lift,  curbe.” 

Oreene:  Thieves  Falling  Out  (1615). 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  give  way,  to  keep  back. 

‘  ‘  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  curb  and  to  check , 
see  Check. 

cur'-bg,,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  African  meas¬ 
ure,  used  for  the  sale  of  palm-oil,  grain,  &c.  It 
varies  from  7]  to  18  gallons. 

*curb'-jl~ble,  a.  [Eng.  curb;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  curbed,  restrained,  or  checked, 
curbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Curb,  t\] 
curb'-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Curb,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  restraining  or  keeping  in  check 
with  a  curb. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  restraining  or  keeping  m 
check ;  a  restraint,  a  check. 

“  .  .  .  the  mind  that  is  warping  to  vice,  should  not 
think  much  to  be  kept  upright  by  the  curbings  and  the 
strokes  of  adversity.” — Feltham,  pt.  ii.,  Resolve  67. 

II.  Road-making :  A  curb,  a  curbstone. 

*curb  -le,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  curb,  3.  (q.  v.)]  The 
mouth  of  a  well. 

"...  petticoats  as  big  as  a  well’s  curble,  .  .  .” — 
Five  Strange  Wonders  of  the  World.  (Fares. ) 

Curb ’-less,  a.  [Eng.  curb;  -less.]  Without  any 
curb,  check,  or  restraint. 

“  That  beck  itself  was  then  a  torrent,  turbid  and  curb- 
less.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  ix. 

*curb -let,  s.  [Eng.  curb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  curb. 

“  I  sprung  from  my  horse  and  tied  the  steed 
With  silver  curblet  to  a  tree.” 

Sir  J.  Bowring:  The  Strawberries. 
cur’-cas,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Crotone®. 
It  was  formerly  merged  in  Jatropha,  but  it  has  a 
bell-shaped  corolla,  while  Jatropha  has  one  with 
distinct  petals.  Curcas  purgans  is  what  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Jatropha  curcas.  It  is  a  large  bush  or 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of,  but 
cultivated  elsewhere  in,  the  tropics.  The  seeds  are 
called  Purging-nuts.  An  oil  pressed  from  them  is 
of  use  in  itch  and  herpes,  and  when  diluted  it  has 
been  helpful  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  oil,  boiled 
with  oxide  of  iron,  makes  a  good  varnish ,  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  covering  boxes.  Similarly  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant  dyes  linen  black,  and  makes  good 
marking-ink.  The  leaves  are  rubefacient  and  dis- 
cutient.  Curcas  multifidus,  a  South  American  plant, 
now  by  some  removed  from  the  genus,  yields  a  purga¬ 
tive  oil  called  Pinhoen.  ( Lindley ,  c&c.) 

curch,  s.  [Kerchief.]  A  covering  for  a  woman’s 
head ;  a  kerchief. 

“  Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  me  clean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky.” 

Burns:  Lady  Onlie. 

*cur-cheff,  s.  [Kerchief.] 

curcli-ie,  s.  [Curtsy.]  A  courtesy  or  curtsy. 

“  An’  wi’  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e’er  she  saw  me.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

Cur-Cfil'-i-CO,  s.  [From  La  t.  curculio=a  weevil, 
a  process  upon  the  seeds  of  this  genus  resembling  a 
weevil’s  projecting  rostrum  or  snout.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hypoxidace®.  The  roots  of 
Curculigo  orchioides  are  somewhat  bitter  and  aro¬ 
matic,  and  are  used  in  the  East  in  gonorrhoea.  The 
tubers  of  C.  stans  are  eaten  in  the  Marianne 
Islands. 

cur-cQ.-lI-6,  s.  [Lat.=a  corn-worm,  a  weevil.] 

Entomology : 

*1.  A  genus  of  insects  founded  by  Linnaeus  It 
included  all  insects  which  had  a  prominent  rostrum 
or  beak,  with  the  antennse  subclavate  and  inserted 
upon  it.  In  the  Systema  Natures  95  species  are 
enumerated.  The  genus  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
modern  family  of  Curculionid®,  which  is  a  very 
large  one.  The  beetles  contained  in  it  are  popularly 
called  Weevils.  [Weevil.] 

2.  The  genus,  now  much  restricted,  is  the  type  of 
the  family  Curculionidse.  Curculio  imperialis  is 
the  Diamond  Beetle,  so  called  from  the  splendor  of 
its  colors.  It  is  brought  from  Brazil. 


curculio  trap,  s.  A  tray,  or  a  cincture  of  fiber, 
attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  plum,  apricot,  or  other 
curculio-ravaged  tree,  to  intercept  the  insects  which 
climb  up  the  bark. 

cur-cu-li-6i’-de§,  s.  [Lat.  curculio=a  beetle, 
and  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Beetles,  doubtfully 
akin  to  Curculio.  It  is  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

cur-cu-ll-on’-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curculio  (genit. 
cure ulionis),  and  suff.  -idee,  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Entom. :  A  large  family  of  insects,  tribe  Tetra- 
mera,  sub-tribe  Rhynchophora  (Snout-bearing  In¬ 
sects).  Or  they  may  be  called,  as  Stephens  does, 
section  and  sub-section.  The  rostrum  is  thick, 
rounded,  and  frequently  very  long,  the  antennse 
clavate,  with  from  9-12  joints,  the  basal  one  so  much 
elongated  as  sometimes  to  be  equal  to  all  the  rest 
united ;  these  stand  to  it  in  certain  cases  at  a  right 
angle.  The  species  are  very  numerous ;  some  are 
beautifully  colored.  They  are  all  vegetable  feeders. 
Some  are  destructive  to  grain.  The  larvee  are  some¬ 
what  elongate,  linear,  with  the  extremities  acute, 
the  head  scaly,  and  the  body  furnished  with  tuber¬ 
cular  projections  in  place  of  legs.  They  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  Weevils.  ( Stephens ,  &c.) 

2.  Palceont. :  For  doubtful  remains  of  the  family 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  see  Curculioides. 
Genuine  Curculionid®  are  believed  to  occur  in  the 
Lias.  There  are  some  also  in  rocks  doubtfully  re¬ 
garded  as  of  Eocene  age  at  Taklee,  near  Nagpore, 
in  Central  India. 

cur-ctL-H-Sn'-I-deg,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  curculio  (genit. 
curculionis)=  a  beetle,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 
Entom. :  The  equivalent  in  the  classification  of 
Schoenherr  of  the  family  Curculionid®.  He  makes 
it  a  much  higher  designation,  and  proposes  numer¬ 
ous  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

cur'-cu  ma,  s.  [From  Arab,  curcum,  the  name 
of  the  turmeric  plant.  (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Zingiberace®  (Gingerworts). 
Curcuma  long  a  is  the  turmeric  plant.  The  corm  is 
about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  is  divided  into 
several  parts.  The  leaves,  which  are  about  a  foot 
long,  are  lanceolate  in  form  and  sheathing.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  bracteate,  with  a 
pale  yellow  flower  in  the  axil  of  each  bract.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal.  The  tuberous 
rhizomes  furnish  the  substance  called  Turmeric 
(q.  v.).  The  “root”  or  rhizome  of  C.  zedoaria 
(Alpinia  racemosa)  and  C.  zerumbet  (A.  galanaa ) 
are  aromatic  and  stimulating.  The  starch  of  C. 
rubescens,  C._  angustifolia,  and  some  other  Asiatic 
species  constitute  East  Indian  arrowroot, 
curcuma-paper,  s.  [Turmeric  Paper.] 
cur  -cp-min,  s.  [Low  Lat.  curcum(a),  and  Fug. 
suff.  -in  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CuHiiOp  The  coloring  matter  of  tur¬ 
meric  (q.  v.).  Curcumin  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  Is  best  extracted  by  boiling  the 
rhizome  with  benzene.  It  forms  orange-yellow 
crystals,  which  melt  at  177°.  It  dissolves  in  alka¬ 
lies,  forming  a  brown-red  solution.  Boric  acid 
solution  gives  an  orange  color  with  a  solution  of 
curcumin,  which  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids,  but 
alkalies  turn  it  blue,  which  soon  changes  into  a 
dirty  gray.  Hot  nitric  acid  oxidizes  curcumin  into 
oxalic  acid ;  chromic  acid  mixture  converts  it  into 
terephthalic  acid. 

curd,  *crod,  *crodde,  *crudde,  s.  [Ir.  cruth, 

gruth,  or  groth;  Gael,  cruth.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  coagulated  or  curdled  part  of  milk,  which 
is  generally  made  into  cheese,  but  is  in  some 
countries  eaten  as  common  food. 

“  A  few  cruddes  and  creme  and  an  haver  cake.” 

P.  Plowman,  4,865. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 

*11.  Fig.:  Sourness. 

“  Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred, 

The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd.’’ 

Cowper:  Charity,  503,  504. 

curd-breaker,  s.  A  frame  of  wires  or  slats 
which  is  worked  to  and  fro  in  a  vat  of  cheese-curds, 
to  break  the  latter  into  small  pieces  and  enable  the 
whey  to  drain  off.  A  curd-cutter.  (Knight.) 

*curd-cake,  s.  A  delicacy  of  the  table  in  former 
times.  (See  example.) 

“  To  make  curd-cakes — Take  a  pint  of  curds,  four  eggs, 
leaving  two  of  the  whites;  add  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg, 
with  a  little  flower;  mix  them  well,  and  drop  them  like 
fritters  in  a  frying-pan,  in  which  butter  is  hot.” — Closet 
of  Rarities  (1706).  (Nares.) 

curd-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  spindle  with  revolving  knives  on  an  axle,  for 
cutting  the  curd  to  expedite  the  separation  of  the 
whey. 

2.  A  hoop  with  a  diametric  knife  having  an  arched 
stem  and  wooden  handle.  It  is  used  by  an  up-and- 
down  motion,  the  curd  being  in  a  tub.  (Knight.) 


t>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tions,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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cfird,  *crudden,  *cruddyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ctted.s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  form  into  curds ;  to  curdle. 

“As  cheese  thou  hast  crudded  me.” — Wyclife:  Job  x.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cause  to  coagulate;  to  curdle;  to 
congeal. 

“  Maiden,  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 

To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  curdle ;  to  become  coagulated  or 
congealed. 

card  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cued,  v.] 

Curd'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curdy;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  curdy  or  curded. 

curd’-le,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  curd,  v. 
(Q-  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  curd,  to  form  into  curds ;  to  coagu¬ 
late,  to  thicken. 

“  There  is  in  the  spirit  of  wine  some  acidity,  by  which 
brandy  curdles  milk.” — Floyer. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  coagulate,  to  congeal,  to  cause  to  run 

slowly. 

“  But  my  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins, 

And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid. 

•2.  To  condense,  to  congeal. 

“  .  .  .  in  itself  a  thought, 

A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 

And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour.” 

Byron:  The  Dream,  i. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit. ;  To  become  curded  or  curdled ;  to  coagu¬ 
late. 

“  Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  263. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  become  congealed ;  to  run  slowly. 

“Fancy  shrinks. 

And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdles  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  design’d  his  grave.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  512-14. 

*2.  To  creep  slowly  and  coldly. 

“  An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 
My  heart,  .  .  .” — Byron:  Mazeppa,  xviii. 

*ctlrd'-le,  s.  [Cuedle,  u.]  A  curd,  a  coagula¬ 
tion. 

“  There  is  a  kind  of  down  or  curdle  on  his  wit.” — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  501. 

cGrd  -l$d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cuedle,  v.] 

curd  -less,  o.  [Eng.  curd;  -less.]  Free  from 
curds  and  coagulations, 
curd'-lifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cubdle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  curding  or 
coagulating ;  the  state  or  condition  of  becoming 
curdled  or  congealed. 

*ciir-d6o',  v.  i.  [Icel.  kyrra— to  calm,  soothe,  and 
doo— a  pigeon.]  To  make  love. 

“  She  frequently  chided  Watty  for  neglecting  the  din¬ 
ner  hour,  and  ‘  curdooing,’  as  she  said,  ‘  under  cloud  of 
night.’  ” — The  Entail,  i.  247. 
curd  -wort,  s.  [Ceudwoet.J 
cdrd'-^,  a.  [Eng.  curd ;  -y.]  Full  of  curds ;  coag¬ 
ulated,  curdled,  congealed. 

“ .  .  .  coagulating  into  a  curdy  mass  with  acids.” — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

*curd-y,  v.  t.  [Cuedy,  a.]  To  congeal. 

“  .  .  .  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Cure  (1),  s.  [Fr.  cure;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  cura, 
from  Lat.  cura  =  care,  cure.  It  is  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  care  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Care,  attention,  concern,  regard. 

“  If  that  he  wol  take  of  it  no  cure.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  283. 

*2.  Affection,  regard. 

“  Thou  woldest  sette  al  thi  cure  and  thi  love  in  him.” — 
Qesta  Romanorum,  p.  167. 

*3.  A  charge,  superintendence,  or  management. 

“  Ionatas  toke  in  cure  of  the  forest.” — Oesta  Romanorum, 

p.  148. 

4.  Spec. :  A  charge  or  care  of  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  people ;  a  care  of  souls. 

“  .  .  .  had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  The  act  of  healing  or  curing. 

“  I  do  cures  to-day,  and  to-morrow.” — Luke  xiii.  32. 


6.  A  method  or  system  of  curing  or  treating 
disease. 

7.  A  remedy,  a  restorative ;  a  preparation  or  med¬ 
icine  intended  or  calculated  to  cure  or  heal. 

“  Of  surgerie  he  knewe  the  cures.” 

Gower:  Con.  Amantis,  bk.  vi. 

8.  Anything  which  acts  as  a  remedy  or  restorative. 

“  That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  woe.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  452. 

9.  The  state  of  being  cured,  healed,  or  restored  to 
health. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cure  and 
remedy  :  “  Cure  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing,  or 
the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  cures.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a 
cure  is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy. 
That  is  incurable  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ; 
but  a  cure  is  sometimes  performed  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  specified  remedy.  The  cure  is  com¬ 
plete  when  the  evil  is  entirely  removed ;  the  remedy 
is  sure  which  by  proper  application  never  fails  of 
effecting  the  cure.  A  cure  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  thing  that  cures,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  infallibly  cures.  Quacks  always  hold  forth 
their  nostrums  as  infallible  cures,  not  for  one,  but 
for  every  sort  of  disorder ;  experience  has,  however, 
fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  most  cases  i3 
worse  than  the  disease.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ciire  (2) ,  *kire,  s.  [A.  S.  cyre.\ 

1.  Choice,  pick. 

“Ten  thousand  monnen  ...  thet  wes  the  beyste 
cure  of  al  Brutlonde.” — Layamon,  i.  345. 

2.  A  wish. 

“ASfter  cure  heo  him  yeuen  threo  hundred  y isles.” — 
Layamon,  i.  263. 

3.  A  custom. 

“Ebrisse  foie  adden  an  kire.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,451. 

Cure  (3),  s.  [Fr.  curS.]  A  clergyman,  a  curate, 
a  parson. 

cure,  *curen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  curo= to  take  care 
for,  to  cure.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  take  care  of,  to  busy  one’s  self  about. 

“  Men  dredeful  curiden  or  biriden  Stheuene.” — Wyoliffe: 
Deeds,  viii.  2. 

2.  To  heal,  to  restore  to  health,  to  free  from 
disease. 

“  If  Peter  and  John  cured  the  lame  man  by  the  strength 
of  imagination  .  .  ." —Stilling fleet,  y ol.  i.,  Ser.  9. 

3.  To  heal,  to  make  sound  or  whole. 

“  .  .  .  all  contusions  of  bones,  in  hard  weather,  are 
more  difficult  to  cure." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

4.  To  remove  by  the  application  of  remedies. 

“  He  .  .  .  gave  them  power  to  cure  diseases.” — Luke 
ix.  1. 

5.  To  remedy,  to  correct. 

“.  .  .  thinks  to  cure  his  evil  nature,  .  .  .” — Bp. 

Taylor,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  10. 

6.  To  prepare  for  preservation;  to  perserve,  to 
pickle. 

“The beef  would  be  so  ill  chosen,  or  so  ill  cured,  as  to 
stink  many  times  before  it  came  so  far  as  Holland.” — 

Temple. 

IT  (1)  To  cure  by  verdict : 

Law :  After  a  cause  has  been  sent  down  to  trial, 
the  trial  had,  and  the  verdict  given,  the  Court  over¬ 
looks  defects  in  the  statement  of  a  title  which 
would  be  fatal  on  a  demurrer,  or  if  taken  at  an 
earlier  period:  this  is  what  is  called  to  cure  by  a 
verdict.  {New  Law  Diet.) 

(2)  To  cure  a  person  of  a  thing : 

(а)  Lit. :  To  heal  or  free  from  a  disease. 

(б)  Fig. :  To  correct  a  habit  or  practice  ;  to  cause 
one  no  longer  to  have  a  taste  for  something. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  care ;  to  strive. 

“Bisyli  cure  or  heps  for  to  yyue  thi  self  prouable.”— 
Wy cliff e :  2  Timothy  ii.  15. 

2.  To  effect  a  cure,  to  heal. 

”.  .  .  Hke  to  Achilles*  spear, 

Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  i. 

3.  To  be  cured  or  healed ;  to  heal. 

“  One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another’s  anguish.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cure,  to 
heal,  and  to  remedy:  “To  cure  is  employed  for 
what  is  out  of  order;  to  heal  for  that  which  is 
broken :  diseases  are  cured,  wounds  are  healed ;  the 
former  is  a  complex,  the  latter  is  a  simple  process. 
Whatever  requires  to  be  cured  is  wrong  in  the  sys¬ 
tem;  it  requires  many  and  various  applications 
internally  and  externally ;  whatever  requires  to  be 
healed  is  occasioned  externally  by  violence,  and 


requires  external  applications.  In  a  state  of  refine- 
ment  men  have  the  greatest  number  of  disorders  ta 
be  cured, ;  in  a  savage  state  there  is  more  occasion 
for  the  healing  art.  Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the 
moral  as  the  natural  sense :  heal  in  the  moral  sense 
is  altogether  figurative.  The  disorders  of  the  mind 
are  cured  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  of  the 
body.  The  breaches  which  have  been  made  in  the 
affections  of  relatives  toward  each,  other  can  be 
healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christain  spirit  of  forbear¬ 
ance  and  forgiveness.  Remedy  is  used  only  in  the 
moral  sense,  in  which  it  accords  most  with  cure. 
Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter. 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured ;  an  omis¬ 
sion,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief  requires  to  be  remr 
edied.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cure-all,  s.  A  plant,  Geum  rivale. 

cured,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cube,  u.] 

ciire'-less,  a.  [Eng.  cure;  -less.]  Without  cure 
or  remedy,  that  cannot  be  cured. 

“  To  inflict  a  cureless  wound.” 

Byron;  Fare  Thee  Well • 

ciir'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  cur{e) ;  -er.]  Onewhocurea 
or  heals  ;  a  healer. 

*cur-er  (2),s.  [Coveeee.]  A  cover,  a  dish. 

“With  all  curers  of  cost  that  cukis  could  kyth.” — 
Houlate,  iii.  5. 

cu-rette",  s.  [Fr.] 

Sing. :  An  instrument  shaped  like  a  scoop,  used- 
for  removing  any  matter  that  may  be  accumulated- 
in  a  tumor,  wound  or  ulcer. 

cur -few  (ew  as  u),  *cor-fu,  *cor-fur,  *cur- 
phour,  s.  [Fr.  couvre-feu=cover-tiTe,  from  couvrir 
=to  cover,  and/ew=fire,  from  Lat.  focus— a.  hearth.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet:  he  begins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.” — Shakesp.:  Lear, 
iii.  4. 

2.  A  bell  still  rung  in  England  and  other  countries 
in  continuation  of  the  ancient  custom,  but  without 
retaining  its  meaning. 

“  Kang  out  the  hour  of  nine  the  village  curfew,  and 
straightway 

Bose  the  guests  and  departed;  and  silence  reigned 
in  the  household.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

*3.  A  cover  for  a  fire ;  a  fire-plate. 

“  But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters,  and  the 
like,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

II.  Feudal  Law :  A  bell  rung  every  evening  as  a 
signal  to  the  people  to  extinguish  all  fires  and 
retire  to  rest.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  most  probably  as  a  safe- 

Suard  against  fire,  but  it  was  regarded  by  the- 
English  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  The  original  time 
for  ringing  it  was  eight  o’clock  P.  M.,  but  in  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  it  is  represented  as  being 
rung  an  hour  later : 

“Well, ’tis  nine  o’clock,  ’tis  time  to  ring  curfew." — 
O.  Play,  v.  292. 

From  the  following  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(iv.  4),  it  seems  that  the  bell  which  was  commonly 
used  to  ring  the  curfew  obtained  in  time  the  name 
of  the  curfew-bell,  and  was  so  called  whenever  it 
was  rung  on  any  occasion : 

“  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath  crowed; 

The  curfew-bell  hath  rung,  ’tis  three  o’clock.” 

In  a  few  places  in  England  the  custom  is  still  kept 
up  of  ringing  a  bell  at  nine  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  the 
old  name  is  retained. 

Curfew-knoll,  s.  The  sound  of  the  curfew-bell. 

.  .  the  curfew-knoll 

That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror’s  stern  behest. 99 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  viii. 
cur-fuf-fle,  s.  [Cubfuffle,  i\]  A  ruffled, 
rumpled,  disordered,  or  tumbled  state ;  agitation, 
tremor. 

“  .  .  .  an  he  puts  himsell  into  sic  a  curfuffle  for  onj- 
thing  you  could  bring  him,  Edie.”—  Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xx  ix. 

cur-fuf-fle,  v.t.  [Fuffle,  t\]  To  put  in  a  dis¬ 
ordered,  ruffled,  or  rumpled  state;  to  agitate,  to 
disturb. 

“  His  ruffe  curfuflled  about  his  craig.” 

Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  16 th  Cent.,  322. 

ciir-I-g,  (pi.  curiae),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquities : 

(1)  One  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  instituted  by  Romulus,  there  being  three  tribes, 
and  each  tribe  being  divided  into  ten  sections  or 
curice.  The  members  of  each  curia  were  called  in, 
reference  to  each  other  curiales;  each  had  its  own 
chapel,  its  own  place  of  meeting  called  curia ,  its 
own  priest,  called  Curio  or  Flamen  Curialis,  who 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt,, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 
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presided  at  the  solemnities  peculiar  to  his  curia , 
and  out  of  the  thirty  curiones  one  was  selected  who 
presided  oyer  the  whole,  under  the  title  of  Curio 
Maximus. 

“His  next  act,  according  to  Dionysius,  is  to  divide  the 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curia p.” 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  1,  vol. 
i.,  p.  412. 

(2)  The  building  in  which  the  curiae  met  for 
divine  worship. 

(3)  The  Senate-house. 

*2.  Law :  A  court  of  justice. 

3.  Eccles. :  The  Roman  see,  including  the  Pope, 
cardinals,  &c.,  in  their  temporal  capacities. 

Cur-1-g.l-lst  -lc,  a.  [Lat.  curialis={\ )  of  or 
belonging  to  a  curia,  (2)  pertaining  to  a  court.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  court. 

*ciir-I-al'-I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  curialitas, 
from  curialis .]  Matters  connected  with  a  court,  as 
its  privileges,  prerogatives,  retinue,  &c. 

“I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I  propounded, 
the  court  and  curiality." — Bacon:  To  Villiers. 

*cur-le,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  cura= care;  or 
from  qucero=  to  seek.]  Inquiry,  search,  investiga¬ 
tion, 

ciir-Ihg,  *cur-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cure,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  healing,  restoring  to  health,  or  mak¬ 
ing  sound. 

“  Curynge  or  heelynge  of  sekenesse.  Curacio,  sanacio.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  preserva¬ 
tion,  as  by  drying,  salting,  &c. 

curing-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
various  articles,  such  as  bacon,  are  cured;  specific¬ 
ally  a  building  in  which  sugar  is  drained  and  dried. 

ciir-I-6-log  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kuriologikos= speaking 
or  describing  literally :  kurios—  .  .  .  strict,  lit¬ 
eral,  and  logos=a.  word;  lego=to  speak,  to  tell.] 
Applied  to  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which 
things  are  represented  by  their  pictures. 

cur-I-os-i-tf,  *cu-ri-os-i-te,  *curiouste,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  curiosete;  Fr.  curiositi;  Sp.  curiosidad; 
Port .  curiosidade ;  Ital.  curiositd;  Lat .  curiositas, 
from  cwtosus=careful  (q.  v.).]  [Curious.] 

1.  A  curious  disposition  or  feeling  ;  a  strong  desire 
to  see  something  new  or  novel ;  inquisitiveness ;  an 
inclination  or  disposition  to  inquiry. 

*2.  Niceness,  fastidiousness,  delicacy. 

“  When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity,  .  .  .” — Shakesp.: 
Timon,  iv.  3. 

*3.  Accuracy,  exactness;  niceness  or  delicacy  of 
performance. 

“.  .  .  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.” — 

Ray. 

*4.  Elaborate  work. 

“  The  other  kinde  of  fountaine,  which  we  may  call  a 
bathing  poole,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty.” 
— Bacon:  Essays,  No.  46. 

5.  A  nice  or  curious  experiment. 

“  There  hath  been  practiced  also  a  curiosity,  to  set  a  tree 
upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at  a  little  height,  to 
draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  spread  it  upon  the  south 
side  .  .  .” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

6.  An  object  of  curiosity;  a  rarity;  something 
strange,  rare,  or  curious ;  something  deserving  of 
being  seen  or  preserved. 

“He  has,  likewise,  a  complete  service  of  Corinthian 
metal,  which  though  he  admire  as  a  curiosity,  is  far  from 
being  his  passion.” — Melmoth:  Pliny,  iii.  let.  1. 

7.  A  strange  or  curious  personage;  a  character. 
( Colloquial .) 

ciir-I-6  -§6,  s.  [Ital.]  A  virtuoso ;  a  collector  of 
curiosities. 

“  Dr.  J.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  college,  the  great 
ourioso  of  his  time,  .  .  ."—Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  112. 

*ciir'-l-ous,  v.  i.  [Curious,  a.]  To  work  curi¬ 
ously  or  elaborately. 

“  When  some  artist  curiousing  upon  it.” 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  p.  920. 

Ciir -i-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  curios,  curious,  curius ; 
Fr.  curieux;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  curioso,  from  Lat. 
curiosits= careful ;  cwra=care.] 

1.  Of  persons: 

*1.  Careful,  anxious,  concerned,  eager. 

“  That  ben  ful  besy  and  curious 

For  to  dispreisen  that  best  deserven  love  and  name.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,052,  1,053. 

2.  Inquisitive;  strongly  desirous  to  see  or  know 
something  new,  strange,  or  extraordinary  ;  prying. 

“  .  .  .  he  must  take  care  not  to  be  too  curious." — 

B.  Jonson:  Discoveries . 


3.  Given  to  research  or  investigation. 

“  .  .  .  one  of  the  curiousest  and  most  observing  mak¬ 
ers  of  steel  tools,  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  413. 

IT  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  after ,  in,  or  of  be¬ 
fore  the  object  of  research  or  inquiry. 

“  .  .  .  a  gentleman  so  very  curious  after  things  that 
were  elegant  and  beautiful,  .  .  .” —  Woodward. 

*4.  Accurate,  exact,  careful,  precise,  scrupulous. 
“ .  .  .  men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  par¬ 
ticles  of  speech  they  used.” — Hooker. 

*5.  Nice,  fastidious,  hard  to  please,  anxious. 

“A  temperate  person  is  not  curious  of  fancies  and 
deliciousness  .  .  .” — Taylor.- 

6.  Extraordinary,  remarkable,  out  of  the  common, 
strange. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Inquisitive;  searching. 

“  The  curious  search  of  Euryclea’s  eye.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  459. 

2.  Disposed  strongly  to  research  or  investigation. 

“  .  .  .  a  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 
Of  knowledge,  half  so  tempting  or  so  fair,^. 

As  man  to  man.” 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  iii. 
*3.  Exact,  nice;  made  or  done  with  care  and 
skill;  elegant. 

“  And  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof;  even 
of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  flue  twined 
linen.” — Exod.  xxviii.  8. 

*4.  Over-nice,  fastidious,  or  particular. 

“  By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optic  skill 
Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Of  telescope,  were  curious  to  inquire.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  40-12. 
*5.  Exact,  particular,  scrupulous. 

“  Each  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies. 

By  curious  chance,  or  careless  art,  compos’d.” 

Fairfax. 

*6.  Nice,  subtle,  refined. 

“  .  .  .a  more  curious  discrimination,  .  .  .  ” — Holder. 

7.  Strange,  rare,  remarkable,  extraordinary, 
worthy  of  note. 

“It  is  a  curious  fact,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  curious,  in' 
quisitive,  and  pry  ing :  “  The  disposition  to  interest 
one’s  self  in  matters  not  of  immediate  concern  is 
the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms.  Curiosity  is 
directed  to  all  objects  that_  can  gratify  the  incli¬ 
nation,  taste,  or  understanding ;  inquisitiveness  to 
such  things  only  as  satisfy  the  understanding.  The 
curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the  works  of 
nature  and  art;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects  and 
examine  causes ;  the  inquisitive  person  endeavors 
to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  employs 
every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  gratification ;  the  curious  man  uses  his  own 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  purpose: 
inquisitiveness  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal 
inquiry ;  the  inquisitive  person  collects  all  from 
others.  A  traveler  is  curious  who  examines  every¬ 
thing  for  himself;  he  is  inquisitive  when  he  mi¬ 
nutely  questions  others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore 
to  curiosity  as  a  part  to  the  whole;  whoever  is 
curious  will  naturally  be  inquisitive,  and  he  who  is 
inquisitive  is  so  from  a  species  of  curiosity.  Curious 
and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad  sense ; 
prying  is  never  used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sense. 
Inquisitiveness,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode  of 
curiosity,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  which  he  ought  not  to  know ;  an  inquisitive 
person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
uestions;  a  pry  ing  temper  is  unceasing  in  its  en- 
eavors  to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
others.  Curiosity  is  a  fault  common  to  women ;  in¬ 
quisitiveness  is  most  general  among  children ;  a 
pryinq  temper  belongs  only  to  people  of  low  char¬ 
acter.  ’  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ciir'-i-ous-ly,  *cur-i-os-li,  *cur-i-ouse-liche, 
adv.  [Eng.  curious;  -ly.~\ 

*1.  In  an  elegant,  neat,  or  skillful  manner;  ele¬ 
gantly. 

“  That  same  kirk  gert  scho  make  curiosli." — Leg.  of  Holy 
Rood,  p.  123. 

*2.  With  care,  attention,  or  close  investigation; 
attentively,  closely,  studiously. 

“Observing  it  more  curiously  I  saw  within  it  several 
spots.” — Newton:  Optics. 

*3.  With  nicety,  preciseness,  or  fastidiousness; 
over-nicely  or  scrupulously. 

“  Makes  me  vow, 

Which  shall  be  curiously  observed.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  225. 

4.  Ip  a  curious,  strange,  or  extraordinary  manner 

or  degree ;  strangely. 

“The  formation  of  different  languages  and  of  distinct 
species,  and  the  proofs  that  both  have  been  developed 
through  a  gradual  process,  are  curiously  the  same.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Voyage  round  the  World,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  59. 


♦oiir'-i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cur  ictus;  - ness .J 

1.  Care,  attention,  carefulness. 

“  My  father’s  care 

With  curiousness  and  care  did  train  me  up.” 

Massinger:  Pari,  of  Love,  i.  4. 

2.  Curiosity ;  inquisitiveness. 

“  Ah  !  curiousness,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill. 

And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torments  us  still.” 

Sir  W.  Alexander:  Hours,  i.  62. 

3.  A  curious  or  inquiring  disposition  ;  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  research  or  investigation. 

“  Thus  curiousness  to  knowledge  is  the  guide.” 

Sir  W.  Alexander :  Hours,  i.  65. 

4.  Exactness,  elaborateness. 

“  .  .  .  to  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also  add 
the  curiousness  of  the  figure.” — South:  Sermons,  viii.  321. 

5.  Nicety. 

“There  is  that  coolness  and  curiousness  in  a  verse, 
which  speaks  it  greatly  unsuitable  to  the  vehemence  and- 
seriousness  of  the  prophetic  spirit.” — ./.  Spencer:  Vulgar 
Prophecies,  p.  63. 

*cur-jute,  v.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  over¬ 
whelm  ;  to  overcome  with  liquor. 

*cur-kling,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound  or 
noise  emitted  by  the  quail. 

“  Curkling  of  quails,  chirping  of  sparrows,  crackling  of 
crows,  .  .  .” — Urquliart:  Rabelais. 

Ciirl,  *crul,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  krul= a  curl,  krullen? 
=to  curl;  O.  Dut.  fc/-oi=curled,  krollen= to  curl; 
Dan.  krOlle=a.  curl,  krOlle= to  curl;  Sw.  krullig= 
crisp;  Sw.  dial,  krulla— to  curl.  We  may  regard 
curl  as  a  contr.  of  to  crookle  or  make  crooked.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twine,  to  twist. 

“  Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Maid’s  Tragedy. 

2.  To  bend,  turn,  or  twist  into  ringlets  or  curls. 

“  A  serving  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind,  that  curled 
my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  King 
Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  dress  out  with  curls. 

“They  up  the  trees 

Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl’d  Megffira.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  658-60. 

4.  To  raise  or  cause  to  form  in  breaking  waves. 

“  The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curled." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  28. 

5.  To  bend  or  curve  up  in  contempt. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  twist,  twine,  or  contract  into  curls  or  ring¬ 
lets. 

“No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curled  diffuse 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews.” 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  83,  84. 

2.  To  bend  or  purve  up  with  contempt. 

“The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curled.” 

Soott:  Rokeby,  i.  8. 

3.  To  grow  or  rise  in  curves,  curls,  or  spirals. 

“  .  .  .  where  wanton  ivy  twines. 

And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines.” 

Pope:  Pastorals;  Spring,  35,  36. 

4.  To  rise  in  undulations  or  ripples. 

“  To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxv. 

*5.  To  twist  or  twine. 

“Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 

And  stamp’d  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov’reign  of  the- 
world.”  Dryden. 

6.  To  shrink,  to  cower,  to  crouch ;  as,  He  curled 
down  in  the  corner. 

II.  Games:  To  play  at  the  game  of  curling  (q.  v.). 
“  To  curie  on  the  ice  does  greatly  please, 

Being  a  manly  Scottish  exercise.” 

Pennecuik:  Poems  (1715),  p.  59. 

curl,  *crolle,  *crulle,  s.  &  a.  [Cure,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

“Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  cluster’d  round  her  head.” 

Wordsworth:  We  are  Seven. 

2.  An  undulation,  a  wave,  a  sinuosity. 

“.  .  .  those  numberless  waves  or  curls,  which  usually 
arise  from  the  sand  holes.” — Newton:  Optics. 

3.  A  bend  or  curve  in  contempt. 

“The  lip’s  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govern’d  aspect  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions;  .  .  .’’  Byron:  Corsair,  i.  10. 

4.  A  curve  or  winding  in  the  grain  of  wood. 

II.  Agric. :  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the 
leaves  on  their  first  appearance  look  curled  and 
shrunk  up,  the  plants  producing  minute  tubers 
which  never  come  to  maturity.  It  is  attributed  to 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tton,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bjl,  del. 


curl-headed 
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curragh 


“the  unhealthy  state  of  the  seed,  bad  management 
or  a  bad  soil.  It  was  first  observed,  in  England,  in 

A.  D.  1764,  and  is  still  local.  The  curling  up  of  leaves 
infested  with  aphides  is  a  different  phenomenon 
E.  As  adj. :  Curled,  curly. 

“  Crulle  was  his  heer.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,314. 

If  Blue  Curls:  An  American  name  for  Triclios- 
tema.  ( Trecis .  of  Bot.) 

curl-headed,  curl-pate,  curly-pated,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  curly  hair. 

“  Make  curld-pate  ruffians  bald.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
fcurl-cloud,  s.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  cloud  more  generally  known  as  Cirrus  (q.  v.). 

c&rl'-dod-dy,  curl  doddy,  s.  _  [Named  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  head  of  its  flowers  presents 
'to  the  curly  pate  of  a  boy.] 

1.  Chiefly  Scabiosa_succisa. 

“  Curlydoddy  do  my  biddin.” 

Chambers :  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland, 

'2.  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

3.  Plantago  lanceolata. 

4.  Plantago  major.  { Britten  &  Holland.) 

5.  A  name  given  to  natural  clover. 

“Never  did  our  eyes  behold  richer  tracts  of  natural 
clover,  red  and  white,  than  in  this  island;  Trifolium 
medium;  T.  alpestre  of  Liglitfoot;  known  in  Orkney  and 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  whimsical  name  of 
Red  Curldoddy ;  and  Trifolium  repens,  called  White  Curl¬ 
doddy.” — Neill:  Tour,  p.  41. 

6.  PI. :  Curly  cabbage, 
curled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Curl,v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.  {of  leaves):  Having  the  margins  very  irreg¬ 
ularly  divided  and  twisted.  It  is  called  also  Crisp 
<q.  v.).  Example,  the  Garden  Endive. 

curled'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curled;  - ness. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  curled  or  curly ;  curliness. 

curl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  curl,  v. ;  -er.l  A  player  at  the 
■game  practiced  in  Scotland  called  curling  (q.  v.). 

“  The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day, 

The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play.” 

Bum s:  The  Vision. 

*cur-let,  s.  [A  contraction  of  coverlet  (q.  v.).] 
A  coverlet. 

“ .  ,  .  twa  fedder  beddis,  a  doble  curlet  of  sey,  a  pare 
of  ffustiane  blankatis,  .  .  — Act.  Dorn.  Cone.  A.  (1493), 

p.  315. 

efir  -Tew  (ew  as  u),  *cur-lu,  *cor-lew,  *cor- 

lue,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  corlieu.  Skeat  thinks  its 
name  imitated  from  the  bird’s  cry.] 

Ornith. :  A  wading  bird,  Numenius  arquatus,  of 
the  family  Scolopacidse  (Snipes) .  Male  of  a  bright 
ash  color  on  the 
head  and  breast, 
here  and  there 
•clouded  with  red, 
white  on  the  belly, 
and  spotted.  Fe¬ 
male  more  ash- 
colored,  the  red 
less  pure.  It  is 
found  inmost 


mollusks,  insects, 

<&c.  It  makes  its 
nest  of  a  few  dry 
leaves,  and  de¬ 
posits  in  it  a  large 
«  g  g,  olive-green 
blotched  and 
spotted  with  darker  green  and  brown.  There  are 
several  American  species, 
curlew-jack,  s.  A  bird,  Numenius phceopus. 
curlew-knot,  s.  The  same  as  Curlew-jack 
(q.  v.). 

curl'-l-cue,  s.  A  fantastic  flourish  or  ornament. 
"Written  also  carlicue  and  curly  cue. 

CurlTe-Wurl'Te,  s,  [A  reduplicated  form  from 
guHie=curly  (q.  v.).]  A  fantastical  circular  orna¬ 
ment. 

.  .  and  cnrliewurlie  and open-steek  hems  about  it 

.  .  — Scott;  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xix. 

curl-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curly ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  curly. 

curl'-Ifig,  pr.par .,«.  &  s.  [Curl,  *>.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Falling  or  contracting  into  ringlets. 

“.  .  „  some  have  it  [the  hair]  of  a  curling  disposition 
or  of  a  brown  color.” — Cook ;  Voyage,  vok  v.,  bk.  i-,  ch.  viii. 


parts  of  the  world. 
In  Scotland  it  is 
called  the  Whaup. 
Its  food  consists 
of  earthworms, 
slugs,  and  other 


2.  Used  or  fit  for  curling  hair,  &c.  [CURLING- 
IRON.l 

3.  Undulating,  curving. 

“.  .  .  as  the  curling  breaker  reached  it.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  224. 

4.  Rising  in  curls  or  spirals. 

‘  ‘  As  when  through  the  curling 

Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial 
face  gleams  .  .  — Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

5.  Curving  or  bending  upward  in  contempt. 

II.  Games: 

1.  Used  in  the  game  of  curling.  [Curling-stone.] 

2.  Established  for  or  devoted  to  curling;  as,  a 
curling-club. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  habit  of  dressing  the 
hair  in  curls. 

“  Thy  curling  and  thy  cost,  thy  friesling  and  thy  fare.” 

Gascoigne:  A  Challenge  to  Beauty. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting  {PI.) :  The  small  spotted  curls  by 
means  of  which  a  deer’s  head  is  powdered.  {Ask.) 

2.  Games:  An  amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which 
contending  parties  move  smooth  stones  toward  a 
mark.  These  are  called  curling-stanes.  The  mark 
is  called  a  tee  (q.  v.).  The  player  endeavors  to  place 
his  stone  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tee,  and  to  drive 
the  stones  of  his  rivals  away  from  it. 

*f  The  game  of  curling  is  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  by  Flemish  immigrants.  Of  late 
years  in  our  northern  states  it  has  become  a  favorite 
winter  pastime. 

“  Of  the  sports  of  these  parts,  that  of  curling  is  a  favorite, 
and  one  unknown  in  England:  it  is  an  amusement  of  the 
winter,  and  played  on  the  ice,  by  sliding,  from  one  mark 
to  another,  great  stones  of  forty  to  seventy  pounds  weight, 
of  a  hemispherical  form,  with  an  iron  or  wooden  handle 
at  top.  The  object  of  the  player  is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near 
to  the  mark  as  possible,  to  guard  that  of  his  partner, 
which  has  been  well  laid  before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his 
antagonist.” — Pennant:  Tour  in  Scotland  (1772),  p.  93. 

curling-iron,  s.  A  heated  rod,  or  a  tube  with  an 
internal  neater,  around  which  hair  is  bent  and 
pressed  to  curl  it.  The  curling-iron  of  the  Romans 
was  hollow,  and  named  calamistrum,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  reed  {calamus).  The  use  of  it  was 
common  among  both  sexes  in  the  imperial  city.  In 
its  modern  form  it  usually  has  a  clamp  parallel 
with  the  rod  to  hold  the  hair  in  position  until  it  is 
curled  sufficiently. 

“  .  .  .  she  bid  me,  with  great  vehemence,  reach  the 
curling-irons.” — Johnson :  Idler,  No.  46. 

curling-stone,  curling- stane,  s.  The  smooth 
stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 

“  The  curling-stane 
Slides  murm’ring  o’er  the  icy  plain.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  883. 

CUrling-stuff,  s.  Timber  in  which  the  grain  cunis 
or  winds  at  the  place  where  branches  shoot  out 
from  the  trunk. 

curling-tongs,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  having  one 
round  member  and  one  semi-tubular,  between  and 
around  which  hair  is  wound  to  curl  it. 

curTTngTy,  adv.  [Eng.  curling ;  -It/.]  In  a 
curling,  winding,  or  waving  fashion. 

*C&rr  or-Ous,  a.  [Formed  from  A.  S.  ceorl; 
Eng.  churl  (q.  v.) .]  Churlish,  niggardly’. 

curl’-y,  cfirl  -ie,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  curl;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  curls ;  wavy  hair ;  curly-headed. 

2.  Inclined  to  curl  or  fall  into  ringlets. 

3.  Wavy,  undulated;  full  of  undulations  or 
ripples. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  margins  curled  or  wavy. 

B.  .4s  subst.:  A  particular  kind  of  colewort,  so 
called  because  the  leaves  are  curled,  sometimes 
called  curlie-kail. 

curly-fuffs,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied,  apparently  in 
a  ludicrous  way,  to  false  hair  worn  by  women  in 
order  to  supply  deficiencies  ;  from  the  idea  of  puff¬ 
ing  up  the  hair. 

curly-headed,  curly-pated,  a.  Having  curly 
hair. 

curly-kale,  kurlie-kail,  s.  The  same  as 
Curly,  s. 

“The  hare  nne  langer  loves  to  browze  on  the  green 
dewy  blade  o’  the  clover,  or  on  the  bosom  o’  the  kindly 
curly-kale.” — Blackwood's  Mag.  (May,  1820),  p.  159. 

*cur-mudg'-el,  s.  [A  form  of  curmudgeon 
adopted  apparently  from  stress  of  rhyme.]  A  cur¬ 
mudgeon. 


cur-mudge -on,  *cornemudgin,  *cornmudg- 
in,  *curmudgin,  *curmudgon,  s.  [A  corruption 
of  corn-mudging= corn-hoar  ding  or  corn-withhold¬ 
ing,  from  Mid.  Eng.  muchen= to  hide ;  O.  Fr.  mucer 
( Skeat ).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  corn-dealer ;  one  who  hoarded  up  cam 
in  order  to  raise  the  price. 

"...  the  fines  that  certein  commudgins  paid  for 
hourding  up  and  keeping  in  their  graine.” — Holland; 
Lives,  p.  1,004. 

2.  Fig. :  A  miserly,  niggardly  person ;  a  niggard, 
a  churl. 

cur-mudge -on-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  curmudgeon ;  - ly. ] 
Like  a  curmudgeon ;  niggardly,  miserly,  churlish. 

*cur-mudge’-0us,  s.  [Scotch  curdmudge=cur- 
mudgeon ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oils.)  Mean,  niggardly, 
churlish,  curmudgeonly. 

cur-mur  -ring,  s.  [An  imitative  word.]  Grum¬ 
bling. 

“  A  country  squire  ta’enwi’  the  bofs, 

Some  loud  curmurrin’  in  his  guts.” 

Burns:  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 


efirn  (1),  s.  [Corn.] 

1.  A  grain,  a  seed,  a  corn. 

2.  A  particle,  whether  greater  or  smaller  part  of 
a  grain  of  seed. 

“.  .  .  it  soul  d  be  broken  in  twa  or  thrie  comes  in 

the  mylne.” — Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  26,  §  6. 

3.  A  number  of  persons. 

“  I  saw  a  cum  of  camla-like  fellows  wi’  them.” — Journal 
from  London,  p.  8. 

4.  A  quantity ;  an  indefinite  number. 

“.  .  .  a  drup  mair  lemon  or  a  cum  less  sugar  than 
just  suits  you.” — Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  ch.  xiv. 

*curn  (2),  *curne,  s.  [Quern.]  A  hand-mill,  a 
quern. 

*cflrn,  v.  i.  [Churn.]  To  churn,  to  grind. 

“  Flie  where  men  feele  the  curning  axel-tree.” 

Chapman:  Bussy  d’  Ambois,  v. 

*cur-nab,  *curnob,  v.t.  [Etym.  of  first  syllable 
doubtful;  second  syllable,  Eng.  nab  (q.  v.).l  To 
pilfer,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 

“  That  of  their  honesty  they  oft  are  rob’d, 

So  their  best  jewell  likewise  is  cumob’d.” 

The  New  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.  {Nares.) 

•curne,  V.  i.  [Corn.]  To  form  grain ;  to  granu¬ 
late. 

“  Tho  grene  corn  in  somer  ssolde  curne.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  490. 

*cur-nel,  *cur-nell,  *cur-nle,  s.  [Kernel.] 

“  Seven  cumels  of  a  pyne  appul.” 

Palladius :  On  Husbandrie,  bk.  xi.,  st.  58. 

curu-ey,  a.  [Corny.] 

1.  Grainy,  full  of  grains. 

2.  Round,  granulated. 

“  .  .  far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotchr 

man’s  stamach  as  the  curney  aitmeal  is,  .  .  — Scott: 
Old  Mortality ,  ch.  xx. 

cui '  nock  °  [Cf.  Wei.  cunnogaid  =  a  pailful-* 
cunnog,  cuvnach=a.  milk-pail.] 

Measures :  A  measure  containing  four  bushels,  or 
half  a  quarter. 

*Curol,  *curtol,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Prob.  con¬ 
nected  with  Lat.  cultellus  =  a  knife.]  [Cutlass.] 
A  kind  of  knife. 

curpin,  *curpon,  s.  [Crupper.]  A  crupper ;  the 
buttocks. 

“  The  grape  he  for  a  harrow  taks. 

An’  haurls  at  his  curpin.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*curr,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.] 

1.  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  an  owl. 

“  The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr,” 

Wordsworth:  The  Idiot  Boy. 

cur'-ragh  (gh  silent),  *cur-rack,  *eur-rock, 
*cur-rok,  *cur-rough,  s.  [Gael .  curach.]  [Cora¬ 
cle.] 

1.  A  coracle  or  small  skiff ;  a  boat  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  hide. 

“Donald  could — tat  is,  might — would — should  send  ta 
curragh .” — Scott:  Waverleyy  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  small  cart  made  of  twigs. 

“  Before  that  period  the  fuel  was  carried  in  creels,  and 
the  corns  in  curracks  .  .  — P.  Alvah:  Banffs.  Statist 
Acc.,  iv.  395. 

currock-cross’t,  a.  Bound  to  a  currack. 

■“Behaud  me  bown’  fast  to  a  belter — 

An’  my  aul’  hurdies  currock-cross’t.” 

The  Cadgers’  Mares.  Tarras’  Poems,  p.  53. 


fl,te,  fat,  fare,  emidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


currant 
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current 


cur  -rant  (pi.  currants,  *coraunce,  *corouns), 

s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Corinthe,  in  the  French 
term  raisins  de  Corinthe ,  i.  e.,  of  the  city  of  Cor¬ 
inth ;  Lat.  Corinthus;  Gr.  Korinthos.  ( Trench , 
Skeat,  dtc .)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  ( Originally ) :  The  dried  currants  of  the  shops. 
These  are  not,  like  No.  2,  derived  from  the  genus 
Ribes,  but  are  the  fruit  of  a  small  grape  cultivated 
in  what  was  the 

ancient  Ithaca 
(the  island  of 
Ulysses),  at  Pat¬ 
ras  in  the  Morea, 
in  Zante,  Cepha- 
lonia,  &c.  Cur¬ 
rants  in  this  sense 
were  introduced 
into  England  in 
the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the 
name  of  Corin- 
ihes. 

2.  The  name 
given  to  a  number 
of  shrubs,  placed 
in  the  genus 
Ribes,  and  by  De 
Candolle  in  the 
sub-genus  Ribe- 
sia.  About  forty 
so-called  species 
are  known,  many  of  them  doubtless  mere  varieties 
of  others.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  the 
currant  grows  in  Greece,  and  must  have  attracted 
notice,  allusions  to  it  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  have  not  been  found,  and  if  existent  must 
be  few.  [Ribes.] 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  currant;  made  of 
or  resembling  currants,  &c. 


Flower. 


3.  Fruit. 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  continual  or  constant  flow ;  an  uninterrupted 
course. 

“The  currency  of  time  .  .” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  General  reception  by  circulation  among  the 
public. 

“  .  .  .  different  versions  of  its  foundation  got  into 

currency  .  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  ( 1855), 

ch.  x.,  §  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  394. 

*3.  Circulation  or  constant  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  a  medium  of  trade,  &c. 

“The  currency  of  those  half-pence  .  .  .  ” — Swift: 

I> rapier' s  Letters. 

*4.  Fluency,  readiness  of  utterance ;  easiness  of 
pronunciation. 

*5.  General  esteem  or  estimation ;  the  nominal 
value  of  a  thing. 

“  .  .  .  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.” — Bacon. 

*6.  A  right  or  claim  to  circulation ;  value  as  a 
medium. 

“  ._  .  .  ’tis  the  receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very 
passing,  that  gives  them  their  authority  and  currency, 
.  .  — Locke:  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

II.  Technically : 

l.Comm.:  The  current  money  or  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  whether  in  coin  or  in  paper. 

“  If  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  simultaneously  as  a 
currency,  the  proportionate  amount  of  labor  required  to 
produce  each  cannot  ...  be  disturbed.”  —  Rogers: 
Poiit.  Econ.,  ch.  iii. 

If  (1)  Metallic  currency :  The  gold,  silver,  nickel, 
and  copper  coin  in  circulation  in  any  country.  But 
for  these  three  latter  aids  to  circulation  the  metal¬ 
lic  currency  would  fall  far  short  of  the  necessities 
of  the  country.  In  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France  bronze  coin  is  used  instead  of  copper. 


*(10)  Such  as  may  be  admitted  or  accepted; 
admissible. 

“  The  ill  weare 

His  person  had  put  on,  transformed  him  so, 

That  yet  his  stampe  would  hardly  current  go.”  _ 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey  xxiii. 

*(11)  Authentic,  genuine,  sterling. 

“  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

*(12)  True ;  in  force. 

“It  holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight.”— 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Comm. :  Insured  by  authority  and  in  general 
circulation. 

“  .  .  .  the  foresayd  money  to  ronne  and  be  curraunt 
through  the  cytie.” — Fabyan:  John  (an.  7). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  flowing,  running,  or  passing ;  a  stream. 

“  Also  if  there  oommeth  any  whale  within  the  current 
of  the  same,  they  make  a  pitiful  crie.” — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  vol.  i.,  p.  811. 

(2)  A  stream  or  body  of  water,  air,  &c.,  moving  in 
a  certain  direction. 

“  The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  course,  movement,  or  progression;  as,  the 

current  cf  time. 

(2)  A  connected  series  or  course ;  as,  the  current 
of  events. 

(3)  The  general  or  main  course,  direction,  or  in¬ 
clination. 

“.  .  .  the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity 
which  causes  'Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the 
Lazaroni  of  Naples,  .  .  .” — Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 


country,  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  as  attention  of  political  economists.  In  the  United 
well  as  in  the  North  of  Continental  Europe,  and  in  States  the  dollar  is  the  unit  of  value.  It  consists  of 
Siberia.  either  gold  or  silver.  The  gold  dollar  contains  23’22 

(2)  Red-flowered  Currant,  or  Bloody  Currant:  An  grains  of  gold  and  2’58  grains  of  alloy,  having  a 

'  1  •  -  — 1 - - -•*  J —  total  weight  of  25’8  grains,  nine-tenths  fine.  The 

silver  dollar  contains  371" 25  grains  of  silver  and  4F25 


ornamental  species  with  large  racemes  of  deep 


Nickel  minor  coins,  25  per  cent,  nickel  and  75  per  uji 

(1)  Red  Currant,  Common  Red  Currant:  Ribes  cent,  copper,  are  used  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  £ "“(introductory  Note  ) 
rubrum,  a  well-known  garden  shrub  in  various  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Coins  of  platinum  *  ‘  \  )  . 

respects  resembling  its  ally  the  Black  Currant,  but  have  been  used  in  Russia.  The  relation  between  *(4)  A  movement,  direction,  or  carrying  to  a  place, 
having  red  fruit.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  metallic  and  paper  currency  and  various  intricate  “.  .  .  drew  on  a  resurprise  of  the  castle,  a  recovery 
mountainous  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  questions  thence  arising  have  long  occupied  the  of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  into  the  walls 

.  _ _ —  Ce/\4lnn/1  o  v»  rl  4-Vi /\  \T  nwklv  T7«  f>l  O  r>  ^  O  O  nffonfi  An  A  f  nAllfmol  A/1  An  A  m  i  0(0  T  r»  4  b  A  I  I  ni  1-A/-I  Of  Sp&rtfi.*  fiflCOW* 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydrol.,  Physical  Geog.,  dbc. : 

(1)  River  currents :  Rivers  have  currents  varying 
in  strength,  chiefly^  according  to  the  inclination  of 

grains  of  alloy,  having  a  total  weight  of  412’5  grains. 

(2)  Paper  currency  :  Bank-notes,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  or  checks,  which  circulate  as  substitutes  or 
representatives  of  coin. 

cur '-rent,  *cur’-rant,  *cur-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [O. 

Fr.  cur  ant;  Fr.  courant,  pr.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  cur  re=  to 
run  ;  Fr.  courir ;  Lat.  currens ,  pr.  par.  of  cujro,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Running,  flowing. 

Current  water  is  opposed  to  stagnant  water,  and  com- 


rose-colored  flowers,  and  bluish-black  berries.  It 
is  indigenous  to  the  northwest  coast  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

(3)  Hawthorn  Currant-tree :  Ribes  oxyacanthoides, 
indigenous  to  Canada  and  the  Northern  States. 

(4)  Golden-flowered  Currant :  Ribes  awreum,  an¬ 
other  American  species. 

(5)  Dark  Purple-flowered  Currant:  A  species  of 
currant  wild  on  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  near  the  Ural  river. 

(6)  Bloody  Currant :  The  same  as  Red-floivered 
Currant  (q.  v.). 

(7)  Indian  Currant :  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris. 

(8)  Black  Currant :  ^Ribes  nigrum.  The  leaves 


the  bed  down  which  they  flow. 

(2)  Sea  currents:  There  are  currents  in  the  sea 
vastly  broader  than  any  existing  even  in  the  largest 
rivers,  while  the  length  is  indefinite,  for  each  is  so 
connected  with  all  the  rest  that  the  whole  surface 
waters  of  the  ocean  resemble  a  very  much  curved  and 
contorted  chain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  exces¬ 
sive  irregularity  of  its  figure,  so  moves  as  perpetually 
to  return  into  itself.  In  the  Atlantic  the  chief  cur¬ 
rents  were  long  held  to  be,  first,  the  Gulf-stream, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  northeasterly  direc¬ 
tion,  a  branch  ultimately  reaching  the  Azores  and 
another  the  British  Islands.  This  current  was  coun¬ 


stamens  normally  five;  berries  black;  they  are 

tonic  and  stimulating.  The  black  currant  is  found  2.  Figuratively .  ... 

at  large,  but  probably  not  really  wild,  in  Britain,  (1)  Passing  at  the  present  time  ,  not  yet  past. 

Sly  It  is  touni  also  ii  the  clucaau,  of  mu.  (1H9),  p.  .6, 

*(2)  Done  or  written  at  the  time;  contemporary,  current  originates  a  ,great  equatorial  current  m  tner 


Equatorial  current,  running  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  shown  that  not  merely  the  Gulf-stream,  but  a 


Currant :  Leucopogon  richei. 


more  sparingly, 
and  in  Siberia. 

(9)  Australian 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(10)  Tasmanian  Currant :  A  name  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  shrubs  of  the  cinchonaceous  genus  Coprosma. 

(11)  White  Currant:  A  variety  of  red  currant, 
currant-bun,  s.  A  bun  or  sweet  cake  with  cur- 

Tants. 

currant-jelly,  s.  A  jelly  made  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  currants  and  sugar. 

currant-wine,  s.  A  kind  of  wine  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  currants,  red,  white,  or  black. 

*cur-rant  (2) ,  s.  [Coukant.]  A  newspaper. 

“  It  was  reported  lately  in  a  currant  .  .  .”—J.  Tay¬ 

lor.  Works  (1630). 

cur-rant,  cur '-rent,  *cours-ant,  a.  [Lat.  cur¬ 
rens,  pr.  par.  of  curro=to  run.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Running. 

"  Like  to  the  currant  fire.” — Gower,  iii.  96. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  courant  (q.  v.}. 
cur -rant-worts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  currant;  -worts.'] 
Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Grossu- 
lariacoee  (q.  v.). 

cur  -ra-tow,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 

.Ananassa  sagenar  ia.  ( Treas ■  of  Bot.) 

efir  '-ren-ey,  s.  [Lat.  currentia,  neut.  pi.  of  cur¬ 
rens,  pr.  par.  of  curro= to  run ;  Ital.  correntia .] 


“  .  .  .  the  current  histories  of  those  times.” — Swift. 

*  (3)  In  accord  or  agreement ;  running  on  all  fours 
with. 

“  .  .  .  in  terms  current  with  the  forms  of  their  state, 
.  .  — Sir  W.  Temple:  To  Arlington  (Sept.  1688). 

*(4)  Flowing,  moving  easily. 

“  What  shall  I  name  these  current  traverses, 

That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run?  ” 

Davies:  Orchestra,  Iti't. 

(5)  Circulatory  ;  in  circulation. 

“  .  .  .  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant.” — Gen .  xxiii.  16. 

(6)  Generally  received,  acknowledged,  or  credited ; 
authoritative. 

“  .  .  .  whatsoever  they  utter  passeth  for  good  and 

current.” — Hooker. 

(7)  In  general  circulation  amongst  the  public ; 
common,  general ;  having  currency. 

“ .  .  .  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France’s 
death.” — Addison. 

(8)  In  general  or  common  estimation ;  nominal. 

“ .  .  .  that  is  a  man’s  intrinsic,  this,  his  current 
value  .  .  .” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

*(9)  In  general  use  or  practice  ;  popular,  general. 
“  Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 

The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  448,  449. 


Pacific  Ocean,  which  flows  north  around  the  west¬ 
ern  shores  of  South  America,  and  then  west  through 
the  Pacific,  filling  the  entire  tropics.  Strong  land 
currents  sweep  from  it  round  East  Australia, 
through  the  China  Seas,  and  by  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  movement  of  currents  from  warmer  or  colder 
regions,  or  vice  versd,  modifies  the  temperature  of 
the  several  regions  through  which  they  pass.  Thus 
the  Equatorial  current,  which  crosses  from  Africa 
to  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  being  3°  or  4° 
cooler  than  the  ocean  at  the  equator,  diminishes 
the  heat  of  the  latter  region.  The  Gulf-stream, 
on  the  contrary,  brings  with  it  heat,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Mexican  Sea  being  7°  above  that  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude. 

Among  the  causes  of  currents  on  a  greater  or  less 
scale  may  be  enumerated  the  winds,  the  tides,  the 
evaporation  produced  by  solar  heat  in  certain 
places,  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  water 
by  heat  and  cold. 

2.  Geol. :  The  effects  of  currents  in  rivers  and  those 

in  the  ocean  are  the  same.  They  waste  away  the 
land,  and  transport  detritus  to  greater  or  less  dis¬ 
tances.  They  also  deposit  strata,  They  transport 
the  seeds  of  plants  from  region  to  region,  thus  dif¬ 
fusing  algae,  it  is  believed,  from  the  Antarctic  to  the 
Arctic  ocean.  . 

3.  Navig. :  A  flow  or  stream  of  a  body  of  water, 
more  or  less  rapid,  by  which  vessels  are  compelled 
to  alter  or  modify  their  course  or  velocity,  or  both, 
according  to  the  set  or  drift  of  the  current. 


hdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ?hin, 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  *  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


current -fender 


1234 


curse 


4.  Elect. :  The  passage  of  electricity  from  one  pole 
of  a  battery,  pile,  coil,  &c.,  to  the  other.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  laws  regulating  the  attraction  and  re¬ 
pulsion  of  electric  currents  by  other  currents  of  the 
same  kind,  or  their  operation  upon  magnets,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  science  of  electrody  namics-tha  t  of  electric¬ 
ity  in  motion — as  opposed  to  electrostatics,  electric¬ 
ity  at  rest.  Thenumerous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  former  science  can  be  explained  by  carrying  out 
to  their  remote  consequences  the  two  following  sim¬ 
ple  laws:  (1)  Two  currents  which  are  parallel  and  in 
the  same  direction  attract  one  another  •  two  currents 
parallel  but  in  contrary  directions  repel  one  another. 
The  word  current  is  used  also  in  connection  with 
electrostatics.  (See  the  example.) 

“In  electrostatics,  the  numerical  value  of  a  current  (or 
the  strength  of  a  current)  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  passes  in  unit  time.” — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units  (ed.  1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  65. 

5.  Build. :  The  fall  or  slope  of  a  platform  or  sheet- 
metal  roof,  to  carry  off  the  water.  Gutters  usually 
have  a  current  of  a  quarter-inch  to  the  foot. 

IT  The  technical  language  in  which  the  flow  of 
water  and  its  channels  are  known  and  described  is 
as  follows:  The  bed  is  the  water-course,  having  a 
bottom  and  two  sides  or  shores.  When  the  latter 
are  described  as  right  or  left  hand,  going  down 
stream  is  assumed.  The  transverse  section  is  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  The  perimeter  is  the  length  of  this  section  in 
the  bed.  The  longitudinal  section  or  profile  is  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  flowing 
water.  The  slope  or  declivity  is  the  mean  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  fall  is  the  difference  in  the  height  at  any 
two  points  of  determinate  distance  apart,  as,  for 
instance,  eight  inches  to  the  mile.  The  line  of  cur¬ 
rent  is  the  direction  of  maximum  velocity.  The 
mid-channel  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed.  The 
velocity  is  greater  at  the  surface  than  at  the  bed. 
The  surface  is  higher  in  the  current  than  at  the 
shore  when  the  river  is  rising,  lower  than  at  the 
shore  when  the  river  is  falling.  The  direction  is 
the  set  of  the  current ;  the  rate  is  the  drift  of  the 
current.  {Knight.) 

current-fender,  s.  A  structure  to  ward  off  the 
current  from  a  bank  which  it  may  otherwise  under¬ 
mine. 

current- gauge,  s.  [Current-Meter.] 

current-meter,  s. 

Civil  Engin. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  currents. 

(1)  The  Pilot  tube,  which  acts  by  the  ascension  of 
water  in  a  bent  pipe  whose  lower  orifice  is  presented 
squarely  to  the  current,  the  indication  being  read 
by  a  float  or  graduation  in  or  upon  the  vertical  part 
of  the  tube. 

(2)  One  which  acts  as  a  dynamometer,  by  oppos¬ 
ing  a  resisting  body  to  the  action  of  the  current, 
and  indicating  the  force  of  the  action  by  a  dial  or 
graduated  bar.  This  is  Boileau’s. 

(3)  The  dynamometer  current-gauge  of  Wolt- 
mann,  1790,  is  a  light  water-wheel  operated  by  the 
current,  and  having  on  its  axis  an  endless  screw, 
which  operates  toothed  wheels  and  a  register,  the 
rate  or  force  being  deduced  from  the  rotations  in  a 
given  time. 

current-mill,  s.  A  mill  driven  by  a  current- 
wheel,  and  usually  on  board  a  moored  vessel  with 
steam-driven  paddles.  The  first  notice  of  current- 
mills  is  the  account  of  the  recourse  had  to  them  by 
Belisarius,  A.  D.  536,  when  the  Romans  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  V itiges  the  Ostragoth,  who  had  cut  the 
fourteen  aqueducts  which  brought  water  to  the 
imperial  city.  The  surplus  water  of  the  aqueducts 
drove  the  grain-mills  of  the  city,  and  the  recourse 
had  by  Belisarius  to  moored  twin-vessels  provided 
with  paddles,  and  the  mills,  enabled  the  people  to 
eat  bread  instead  of  parched  wheat  and  frumenty. 

current-regulator,  s. 

Telegraphy  :  A  device  for  determining  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  current  allowed  to  pass  a  given  point. 
It  usually  consists  of  interposed  coils  of  greater  or 
less  resistance. 

current-wheel,  s.  The  current-wheel  is  perhaps 
the  first  application  of  the  force  of  water  in  motion 
to  driving  machinery.  The  noria  has  been  in  use 
for  thousands  of  years  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Syria,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  or  Sara¬ 
cens  (probably  the  latter)  into  Spain.  [Noria, 
Tympanum.] 

cur-ren-te  cal-am-5,  phrase.  [Lat.,  lit.=with 
a  running  pen.]  Rapidly,  fluently,  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  stop. 

cur'-rent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  current;  -ly.) 

I.  Lit. :  With  a  constant  flowing  or  motion. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  accord  or  agreement. 

“ .  .  .  they  even  see  how  the  word  of  God  runneth 
currently  on  your  side,  .  .  .” — Hooker:  Ecol.  Pol.  (Pref.) 


2.  Commonly,  publicly,  popularly,  generally. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  currently  reported  at  Norwich  that  he  is  a 
Methodist.” — Jones:  Life  of  Dr.  Home. 

*cur'-rent-ness,  *cur-rant-nes,  *curvrent- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng .current;  -ness.] 

1.  Circulation,  currency. 

“  .  .  .  on  order  for  the  valuation  and  currantnes  of 
monie.” — Nomenclator.  ( Nares .) 

2.  Fluency,  easiness  of  pronunciation. 

“When  substantial  ness  combineth  with  delightful¬ 
ness,  and  currentness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the  lan¬ 
guage  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness?  ” — Camden: 
Remains. 

cur'-ri-cle,  s.  [Lat.  curriculum  =  a  course,  a 
light  car;  a  dimin.  from  cuiro=to  run.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. : 

A  small  or  short 
course. 

“Upon  a  curricle 
in  this  world  de¬ 
pends  a  long  course 
of  the  next,  .  .  .” 

— Browne :  Christian 
Morals,  ii.  23. 

2.  Vehicle s :  A 
two-wheel  chaise 
with  a  pole  for  a 
pair  of  horses. 

*cur-ri-cle,u.f. 

[Curricle,  s.]  To 
drive  in  a  curricle. 

“  Who  is  this  that  comes  curricling  through  the  level 
yellow  sunlight  ?” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  No.  98. 

cur-ric  -u-liim,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  race-course. 

2.  A  fixed  or  specified  course  of  study  at  a  uni¬ 
versity,  school,  &c. 

cur'-rled  (1  ),pa.  par.  or  a.  [Curry  (1),  n.] 
cur’-ried  {2),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Curry  (2),  v.\ 
*cur-ri-er  (1),  s.  [Quakrier.]  A  trap  or  appa¬ 
ratus  for  catching  birds. 

“The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the 
fowle.” — Breton:  Fantastics  {January). 

cur-ri-er  (2),  *cor-i-er,  *cor-i-our,  s.  [Fr. 
corroyeur ;  Low  Lat.  coriator ;  Lat.  coriarius ,  from 
coriwm=leather.]  [Curry  (1),  p.]  One  whose  trade 
it  is  to  curry,  dress,  and  color  leather  after  it  has 
been  tanned. 

“Strain’d  with  full  force,  and  tugg’d  from  side  to  side, 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch.” 

Pope:  HomePs  Iliad,  xvii.  451,  452. 

currier’s  knife,  s.  A  large,  two-handled  knife, 
with  a  recurved  edge,  employed  by  curriers  to  shave 
or  pare  the  flesh  side  of  hides.  The  knife  is  about 
twelve  inches  long  and  five  wide ;  one  end  has  a 
plain  handle  and  the  other  a  cross-handle,  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  the  blade.  The  edge  of  the 
knife  is  brought  up  by  means  of  a  whetstone,  and  a 
wire  edge  is  constantly  preserved  by  a  steel  wire 
which  acts  as  a  burnisher, 
cur'-ri-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  currier;  -y.\ 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  currier. 

2.  A  place  where  the  trade  of  a  currier  is  carried 
on. 

Cur'-rish,  a.  [Eng.  cur;  -ish.)  Having  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  cur ;  cowardly, 
mean-spirited,  churlish,  snappish. 

“  Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Cur  -rish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  currish;  -ly.)  In  a 
currish,  churlish,  or  snappish  manner ;  like  a  cur. 

“  Bonner  being  restored  againe, — currishly,  without 
all  order  of  law  or  honesty,  —  wrested  from  them  all 
the  livings  they  had.” — Fox:  Acts  and  Mon.  Acc.  of  Rid¬ 
ley. 

Cur'-rish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  currish;  -ness.)  The 
quality  of  being  currish ;  churlishness,  snappish¬ 
ness. 

“Diogenes,  though  he  had  wit,  by  his  currishness  got 
the  name  of  dog.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  69. 

Cur-ru  -CU,  s.  [Lat.  curruca=a  small  bird,  per¬ 
haps  the  Wagtail.  {Smith.)  ] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylvides  or  Sylviadse.  The 
best  known  species  are — Curruca  atricapilla  (the 
Black-cap  Warbler)  [Black-cap],  C.  hortensis  (the 
Garden  Warbler,  q.  v.),  C.  cinerea  (the  Common 
Whitethroat) ,  and  C.  sylvella  (the  Lesser  White- 
throat)  . 

cur  -ry  (1),  *coraye,  *corry,  *currayyn,  *cur- 
rey,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  conroier,  conreier,  couroier, 
coureier ;  Fr.  couroyer ;  Ital.  corredare,  from  O.  Fr. 
conroi —  a  pp a r a tu s ,  equipage,  gear,  &c. ;  O.  Fr.  con 
=Lat.  con= cum = wi th ,  together,  and  O.  Fr,  rot- 
array,  order.  (Skeat.)) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dress  or  rub  down  a  horse  with  a  comb. 

“Lik  as  he  wold  coray e  his  maystres  hors.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  53. 


2.  To  dress  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  by  beating* 
rubbing,  scraping,  and  coloring.  [Currying,  s.] 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  drub. 

“  I  may  expect  her  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and  curry 
her  hide  in  case  of  refusal.”— Addison;  Spectator. 

2.  To  flatter,  to  curry  favor  with. 

“  Thei  curry  kings.” — Langland-  P.  Plowman' s  Crede,  365. 

3.  To  dress,  to  make  ready. 

“  Yea,  when  he  curried  was,  and  dusted  slicke  and 
trimme, 

I  eausde  both  hey  and  prouander  to  be  allowde  for 
him.” — Gascoigne :  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  curry  favor,  to  use  flattery. 

“If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  hie 
men;  ...  if  to  his  men,  I  would  cui'ry  with  master 
Shallow.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

‘I  To  curry  favor :  A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  to 
curry  favell;  Fr.  6triller  fauveau=\it.  to  rub  down 
the  chestnut  horse  ;  favell  was  a  common  name  for 
a  horse,  and  the  same  word,  but  from  an  entirely 
different  source  (Lat.  fabula ) ,  was  used  for  flattery. 

“Then  sche  currayed  favell  well.” — How  a  Merchant  did 
his  Wyfe  Betray,  203. 

“ .  .  .  changed  their  religion  to  Ourry  favor  with 
King  James.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng^  ch.xvi. 

curry-card,  s.  A  leather  or  wooden  slip  with 
inserted  teeth  like  those  of  wool-cards,  and  used 
for  currying  animals. 

curry-comb,  s.  An  implement  with  projecting 
serrated  ribs,  used  for  grooming  horses. 

curry-comb,  v.  t.  To  rub  or  comb  down  with  a 
curry-comb. 

*curry-favel,  s.  [See  Curry,  v.  U.] 

1.  One  who  curries  favor ;  a  flatterer. 

“  Whereby  all  the  curryfavel,  that  be  next  of  the  deputy® 
is  secrete  counsayll,  dare  not  be  so  bolde  to  shewe  hym 
thegreate  jupardye  and  perell  of  his  soule.” — State  Papers, 
ii.  15.  (Nares.) 

2.  Flattery. 

“  As  though  he  had  lerned  curyfavel  of  some  old  f  rere.” 

Chaucer  [?]:  C.  T.,  The  Merchant’ s  Second  Tale. 

*curry-favor,  *curri-favor,  s.  A  flatterer ;  oue 
who  tries  to  curry  favor. 

“  .  .  .  some  curri-fauours  among  them  set  forward 

the  matter  to  the  best  of  their  powers.” — Holinshed ■  Scot¬ 
land;  Kenneth. 

cur  -ry  (2),  v.  [Curry,  s.]  To  flavor  or  prepare 
with  curry. 

cur'-ry,  s.  [Pers.  khur=meat,  relish;  khurdi— 
broth,  juice.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  cayenne-pepper,  garlic,  turmeric,  cori¬ 
ander,  ginger,  and  other  spices. 

“ .  .  .  a  strong  flavor  of  curry  and  mulligatawney 
.  .  .” — Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  dish  or  stew  of  fowl,  rice,  &c.,  prepared  with 
carry. 

“  .  .  .  the  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  in 
the  preparation  of  their  innumerable  curries,  .  . 

Sir  •/.  E.  Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

curry-leaf  tree,  s.  The  name  given  in  India  to 
a  small  tree,  Bergera  KSnigii.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

curry-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  in  making  cur¬ 
ried  dishes.  It  is  composed  of  cayenne-pepper, 
ginger,  coriander-seed,  and  other  strong  spices. 

cur '-ry-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Curry  (1) ,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  rubbing  or  dressing 
down  a  horse  with  a  curry-comb. 

“We  see  that  the  very  curryings  of  horses  doth  make 
them  fat  and  in  good  liking.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  58. 

2.  Leather-trade:  The  process  of  shearing  the 
green,  tanned  skins,  to  bring  them  to  a  thickness, 
and  afterward  dressing  them  by  daubing,  graining, 
and  surface-finishing ;  transmuting  the  tanned  skins 
into  merchantable  leather.  The  mechanical  pait 
of  the  process  is  performed  by  a  peculiar  knife 
[Currier’s  Knife]  upon  a  nearly  vertical  beam 
over  which  the  hide  is  placed. 

currying-glove,  s.  A  heavy  glove  having  a  pile 
of  coir  woven  into  a  hempen  fabric,  and  shaped  to 
the  hand.  Back  and  palm  are  alike,  and  either 
may  be  used  for  currying. 

*curs'-a,-ble)  a.  [Coursable.]  Valid,  in  force, 
current. 

curse,  *corsen,  *corsien,  *kurse,  v.  t.  &  u 

[A.  S.  cursian,  corsian ;  prob.  connected  with  Dan. 
korse ;  Sw.  korsa= to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  kors;  Icel.  kross';  O.  Fr.  crois= a  cross. 
(Skeaf.)] 


Curricle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  eub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


curse 
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cursory 


A.  As  Transitive : 

1.  To  imprecate  or  wish  evil  to;  to  execrate;  to 
Invoke  harm  or  evil  upon. 

“•  •  •  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three 
times.” — Numbers  xxiv.  10. 

2.  To  bring  a  curse  upon ;  to  cause  evil  or  harm 
to ;  to  blast. 

3.  To  injure,  vex,  or  torment  heavily;  to  cause 
great  sorrow,  trouble,  or  injury  to. 

“  .  .  .  no  country  could  be  secure  which  was  cursed 
with  a  standing  army.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  utter  imprecations,  curses,  or 
oaths ;  to  swear,  to  blaspheme ;  to  affirm  or  deny 
with  curses. 

“  He  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  language  which  no 
welltred  man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight.” 
■ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

curse,  *cors,  *curs,  s.  [A.  S.  curs,  cors .] 

1.  An  imprecation  or  invoking  of  evil  upon ;  a 
malediction. 

“  .  .  .  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  a 
curse  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  solemn  invocation  of  divine  vengeance  upon. 

“  The  priest  shall  write  all  these  curses  in  a  book.” — 

Nehem.  x.  29. 

3.  Condemnation ;  a  sentence  of  divine  vengeance. 

“  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under 

the  curse  .  .  .” — Gal.  iii.  10. 

*  4.  Anything  which  causes  evil,  trouble,  or  great 

vexation  ;  as,  intemperance  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
a  country . 

“’Tis  the  curse  in  love, 

When  women  cannot  love  when  they’re  beloved.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  v.  4. 

IT  The  Curse  of  Scotland ;  The  nine  of  diamonds. 
The  epithet  is  variously  accounted  for ;  by  some  it 
is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  tidings  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Culloden  having  been  written 
on  the  back  of  this  card.  Others  explain  it  as  a 
corruption  of  Cross  of  Scotland,  the  pips  being  ar¬ 
ranged  somewhat  like  a  St.  Andrew’s  Cross.  Others, 
again,  refer  the  origin  to  the  arms  (a  cross  ot 
Lozenges,  arranged  like  the  nine  of  diamonds)  of 
Col.  Parker,  who  governed  with  great  cruelty  in 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  others  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  the  resemblance  of  the  arms  of  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  who  was  concerned  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe.  Grose,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary,  gives 
the  following  explanation:  “Diamonds,  it  is  said, 
imply  royalty,  being  ornaments  to  the  imperial 
crown  ;  and  every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  has  been 
observed,  for  many  ages,  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  curse 
to  that  country.  Others  say,  it  is  from  its  similarity 
to  the  arms  of  Argyle ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  having 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
Union,  which,  by  some  Scotch  patriots,  has  been 
considered  as  detrimental  to  their  country.” 

IT  The  vulgar  phrase,  not  to  care  a  curse,  has 
really  no  connection  whatever  with  the  word  curse; 
it  is  a  corruption  of  a  phrase  not  uncommon  in 
Middle  English,  as  in  P.  Plowman  (C.  xii.  14),  “  nat 
worth  a  Jcarse,”  that  is,  not  worth  a  cress.  [Cress.] 

curs'-ed,  tcurst,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Curse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Deserving  of  a  curse;  execrable;  accursed, 
abominable,  damnable. 

“Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thine 
house,  lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it;  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it;  for  it 
is  a  cursed  thing.” — Deut.  vii.  26. 

2.  Blasted  by  a  curse ;  execrated,  accursed, 
damned. 

“How  long  on  these  curs’d  confines  will  ye  lie?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  694. 

3.  Vexatious,  troublesome. 

The  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew’d.” 

Dryden. 

*4.  Froward,  shrewish,  malicious. 

“ .  .  .  shrewd  touches  of  many  curst  boys,  .  .  .” — 

Ascham  Schoolmaster. 

♦cursed-blessed,  a.  Partly  cursed  and  partly 
blessed. 

“  Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 

To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Rape  of  Lucrece,  865,  866. 

♦cursed  thistle,  s.  Carduus  arvensis  { Nemnich ). 
{Britten  &  Holland.) 

♦curs  -ed-hood,  *cur-sid-hede,  s.  [Eng. cursed; 
-hood.']  Cursedness. 

“Thei  shul  turnen  awei  themself  .  .  .  fro  thei 

Cursedhedus.” — Wycliffe:  Baruk ,  ii.  33. 

curs  -ed-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  cursed;  -ly.] 

*1.  With  curses  or  imprecations. 

“Neither  speke  you  cursedly  vnto  men  that  punysh  you 
throughe  ignoraunce,  .  .  .” — Udall.  1  Peter  iii. 

2.  In  a  cursed,  execrable,  or  damnable  manner. 

“Satisfaction  and  restitution  lies  so  cursedly  hard  on 
the  gizzard  of  our  publicans.”  L  Estrange. 


cGrs  -ed-ness,  *curs-ed-nesse,  ♦curst-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  cursed;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a  curse. 

“  Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  termes. 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter.” 

Shakesp..-  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

*2  A  cursed  or  damnable  disposition ;  shrewish¬ 
ness. 

“  I  could  tellen  of  my  wives  cursednesse.” 

Chaucer:  C,  T.,  9,115 

♦3.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  curses. 

“His  mouth  is  full  of  cursedness.” 

Metr.  Version  of  Psalms,  Ps.  x. 

*4.  A  cursed  action. 

“  Alle  forsothe  this  cursidnessis  diden  the  tiliers  of  the 
erthe.” — Wycliffe:  Leviticus  xviii.  27. 

♦curse'-ful,  *curs-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  curse;  -ful{l).] 
Accursed ;  deserving  of  curse. 

“His  orisoun  shal  be  mad  cursful.” — Wycliffe:  Proverbs 
xxviii.  9. 

curs  ~er,  s.  [Eng.  curse(r) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  curses  or  execrates. 

“  .  .  .  a  curser  of  father  and  mother.” — Wodroephe: 

French  Grammar  (1623),  p.  382. 

2.  One  who  is  given  to  cursing  or  swearing,  a 
blasphemer. 

“  But  no  man  of  you  suffre  as  a  mansleer,  either  a  theef, 
either  a  curser,  either  a  desirer  of  othere  menes  goodis.” 
—  Wycliffe:  1  Peter  iv.  15. 

Cur -ship,  s.  [Eng.  cur ;  -ship.]  A  manner  of 
contemptuously  addressing  one  as  a  cur. 

“How  durst  he,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship, 

’Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship?” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

cGrs  -Ifig,  *cors-inge,  *cors-ynge,  *curs-inge, 
♦curs-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Curse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  a  curse  upon  ;  execration. 

“With  cursinge  and  enterdite.” 

Gower,  i.  259. 

2.  A  solemn  denunciation  of  God’s  anger  or 
vengeance. 

“And  afterwards  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the 
blessings  and  cursings,  .  .  .” — Joshua  viii.  34. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  uttering  curses  or  oaths ; 
blasphemy. 

“As  rash  swearing,  so  all  cursing  also,  is  a  part  of  that 
prophanation  of  the  name  of  God.” — Clarke:  Sermons,  ii., 
Serm.  125. 

♦cQr -si-tor,  *cur-se-tor,  *coore-se-toore, 
♦cowre-se-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  curso,  cursito,  a  freq. 
of  curro= to  run.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  courier,  a  runner. 

“For  their  office  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground  to 
be  cursitours  to  and  fro,  .  .  .” — Holland:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (1609). 

2.  A  vagrant,  a  vagabond. 

“  Oallinge  these  vagabonds  cursetors  in  the  intytelynge 
of  my  booke,  as  runneres  or  rangers  aboute  the  country.” 
— Harman:  Caveat,  To  the  Reader. 

II.  Eng.  Law:  An  officer  of  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery,  whose  office  was  to  make  out  original 
writs. 

cur  -slve,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  cursivus;  Ital.  cor- 
sivo,  from  Lat.  curso,  freq.  of  curro=  to  run,  to 
flow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Running,  flowing ;  written  in  a  run¬ 
ning  hand. 

“  .  .  .  all  these  cursive  alphabets .’’—Beames:  Comp . 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  Introd.,  p.  55. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  manuscript  written  in  a  cursive 
or  running  hand. 

“The  later  manuscripts  from  being  written  in  smaller 
characters,  in  running  hand,  were  called  cursives.” — 
Parochial  Magazine. 

cur  -sor,  s.  [Lat.=a  runner,  from  cursus,  pa. 
par.  of  curro= to  run.] 

1.  Eccles. :  An  inferior  officer  of  the  papal  court. 

2.  Ornith.:  [Cursores.] 

3.  Instr.:  A  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
which  slides  on  the  main  portion  ;  as,  The  movable 
leg  of  a  beam-compass ;  the  joint  of  the  propor¬ 
tional  compasses;  the  hand  of  a  barometer;  the 
beam  of  the  trammel ;  the  slide  of  a  Gunter  rule  ; 
the  adjustable  plate  of  a  vernier  ;  the  moving  wire 
of  a  reading  microscope.  {Knight.) 

♦cur  -sor-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  cursor{y) ;  -ary.]  Cur¬ 
sory,  hasty,  careless. 

“  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O’erglanced  the  articles.” 

Shakesp .:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 


cur-sor  -e§,  s.pl.  [Lat.  pi.  of  cwmw=  a  runner.] 
[Cursor.]  . 

1.  Ornith.:  An  order  of  birds  characterized  by 
wings  ill-suited  for  flight,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  feet  admirably  adapted  for  running.  They  fall 
under  Professor  Huxley’s  sub-class  Ratitee,  in  which 
the  sternum  has  no  prominent  ridge  or  keel.  The 
feathers  approach  in  structure  to  hairs.  The  hind 
toe  is  wanting,  except  in  the  Apteryx,  in  which  it  is 
rudimentary.  It  is  divided  into  two  families — 
(1)  Struthionid®,  containing  the  Ostrich,  the  Emu, 
the  Cassowary,  &c. ;  (2)  Apterygidw,  having  for  its 
typical  genus  Apteryx  ;  and  (3)  Dinornithidae.  They 
belong  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  unequivocal  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  family  are  in  the  Eocene  rocks.  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  Dinornis  and  its 
allies,  which  are  of  Postpliocene  age  and  from  New 
Zealand.  {Nicholson.) 

cur  sbr  -i  a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  cursorius = 
pertaining  to  a  racecourse.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera  containing 
those  families  which  have  the  legs  adapted  for  run¬ 
ning,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  have 
them  fitted  for  leaping.  It  has  been  made  to  include 
the  Phasmina  or  Walking  Sticks,  Mantina  or  Man- 
tises,  Blattina  or  Cockroaches,  and  the  Forficulina 
or  Earwigs.  The  last-named  tribe,  however,  is  now 
generally  elev  ated  into  the  order  Dermaptera  (q.  v.) , 
and  Dr.  Leach  thought  that  the  Cockroaches  also 
should  form  an  order  by  themselves,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Dictyoptera  (q.  v.). 
cur  sor -I-3I,  a.  [Lat.  cursor;  -ial.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Adapted  or  fitted  for  running. 

2.  Zodl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cursores  or  Cur- 
soria. 

IT  (1)  Cursorial  Isopoda: 

ZoOl. :  In  the  system  of  Milne-Edwards,  a  sub¬ 
order  or  section  of  Crustaceans,  order  Isopoda. 
They  have  no  tin-like  expansion  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  Their  limbs  are  adapted 
for  running.  There  are  three  families— (1)  Idothe- 
idee,  (2)  Asellidse,  (3)  Oniscidee.  The  “  Woodlouse” 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  Cursorial  Isopods. 

(2)  Cursorial  Orthoptera : 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Cursoria  (q.  v.) . 
cQr'-sor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng  cursory;  -ly.]  In  a 
cursory,  hasty,  or  careless  manner ;  hastily. 

“  I  noticed  these  objects  cursorily  only.” — Charlotte 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviii. 

cur-sor-T-nae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cursorius  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Charadriid®  (Plovers). 
They  have  short,  slender,  depressed  bills  slightly 
arched  at  the  extremity,  long  legs  with  the  hind  toe 
absent.  Locality,  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

fcur’-sor-l-ness,  s.  [En g.  cursory;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  cursory  ;  a  cursory  or  superficial 
character. 

cur-sor'-l-us,  s.  [Lat.  a  dj.= pertaining  to  a 
racecourse.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Charadriad®,  the  typical 
od6  of  the  family  Cursorin®.  The  bill  is  as  long  as 
the  head,  the  mandibles  arched,  the  base  depressed, 
the  extremities  compressed,  the  tip  sharp  and 
entire,  the  nostrils  basal,  the  first  quill  the  longest, 
the  legs  long,  three  front  toes  without  webs,  the 
middle  one  the  longest  and  with  a  serrated  claw. 
Cursorius  Temminckii,  or  Iscibellinus,  is  the  Black- 
bellied  Courier,  or  Cream-colored  Courser,  called 
by  Selby  the  Cream-colored  Swift-foot.  It  is  of  a 
creamy  brown,  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  breast 
ferruginous,  a  double  collar— the  upper  white,  the 
lower  black — on  the  back  of  the  head,  middle  of  the 
body  black,  the  sides  white.  Length,  including  the 
bill,  8  inches,  legs,  3  inches.  Its  native  country  is 
Africa,  especially  Abyssinia. 

cur'-sor-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cursorius;  from  Lat. 
cursor=a  runner,  from  cursus,  pa.  par.  of  curro= to 
run.] 

♦1.  Moving  about,  not  stationary. 

“  .  .  .  parsons  at  Rome;  besides  their  cursorie  men, 
as  Gerrard,  &c.” — Proceedings  against  Garnet,  Siam.  F. 
(1606.) 

2.  Hasty,  superficial,  careless ;  without  due  care 
or  attention ;  desultory. 

“  The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cur¬ 
sory  mention.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cursory, 
hasty,  desultory,  and  slight:  “ Cursory  includes 
both  hasty  and  slight:  it  includes  hasty  inasmuch 
as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion  ;  it  includes  slight  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  partial  action  :  a 
view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty,  as  the  former 
is  taken  by  design,  the  latter  from  carelessness  :  a 
view  may  be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but  the  former 
is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  latter:  an  author  will 
take  a  cursory  view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject;  an  author 
who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by 
his  errors ;  he  who  takes  a  slight  view  will  disap¬ 
point  with  the  shallowness  of  his  information. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-ciaiL,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


curst 
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curtilage 


between  cursory  and  desultory  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  running  and  leaping ;  we  run 
in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another ;  so 
remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still  more  or  less 
connection ;  but  remarks  that  are  desultory  are 
without  any  coherence.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 
cQrst,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cursed.] 

*cfirst’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  curst;  - ful{l). ]  Froward, 
peevish,  ill-natured. 

*ciirst-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  curst;  -ly.]  In  a  cursed 
manner ;  cursedly. 

“So  curstly  and  in  such  wise  taunted,  .  .  .” — Wilson: 
Art  of  Logic,  fo.  8. 

*curst'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curst;  -ness.] 

1.  Cursedness. 

2.  Frowardness,  peevishness,  ill-nature. 

“  Then,  noble  partners, 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 

Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter.” 

Shakesp. :  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  i.  2. 

*cfir -sus,  s.  [Lat.=  a  running  ...  a  course 
.  .  .  progress,  direction.]  The  name  originally 
given  to  the  Roman  breviary.  [Breviary.] 
ciirt  (1),  a.  [Lat.  curtus=  clipped,  docked,  short* 
ened.] 

1.  Short,  concise ;  not  diffuse. 

“  .  .  .  a  man  may  have  a  curt  epitome  of  the  whole 
course  thereof  in  the  days  of  his  own  life.” — Browne t 
Christian  Morals,  ii.  22. 

2.  Short  and  sharp,  dry. 

“  .  .  a  curt,  gruffish  voice.” — Disraeli:  The  Young 
Duke,  bk.  v.,  oh.  vii. 

ciirt.  (2),  a.  [A  contraction  for  current,  a. 
(q.  v.)]  Current,  instant;  as,  the  10th  curt.— the 
10th  of  the  current  month,  or  the  10th  instant. 
*cfir-tail',  s.  [Curtail,  v.] 

1.  A  curtail-dog. 

2.  A  horse  whose  tail  has  been  docked,  or  short¬ 
ened. 

cilr-tail’,  *cur-tall,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  courtault » 
®our£attf= curtail  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Ital.  cortaldo=  a  cur¬ 
tail;  a  horse  without  tail  ;  cortare= to  shorten,  to 
curtail ;  corta  =  short,  brief,  curtailed  ( Florio ) ; 
from  O.  Fr.  court  (Ital.  corta) =short ;  with  suff. 
- ault ,  -alt= Ital.  aldo  (Low  Lat.  - aldus ) ;  from  Lat. 
e«rtws=:  docked.  {Skeat.)A 
*1.  Lit. :  To  cut  the  end  or  tail  off. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  shorten,  to  dock,  to  cut  off,  to  deprive. 

“  I  that  am  curtail’d  of  all  fair  proportion, 

Deform’d,  unfinish’d,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  contract. 

“.  .  .  curtail  and  retrench  the  ordinary  means  of 
knowledge  and  erudition,  .  .  .” — Woodward. 

3.  To  reduce,  to  cut  down. 

“  Our  incomes  have  been  curtailed;  his  salary  has  been 
doubled,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  taken 
away  or  cut  off. 

“  The  count  assured  the  court  that  Fact,  his  antagonist, 
had  taken  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of  three 
letters;  for  that  Ms  name  was  not  Fact,  but  Faction." — 
Addison. 

curtail-dog,  s.  Originally  the  dog  of  an  unquali¬ 
fied  person,  which,  by  the  forest  laws,  must  have 
its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from 
a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog  is  necessary  to  him  in 
running.  In  later  usage,  curtail-dog  means  either  a 
common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that 
missed  his  game.  ( Nares .) 

"...  I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 
faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel, 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail  dog,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

curtail-step,  s. 

Join. :  The  bottom  step  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  when 
finished  with  a  scroll  and  similar  to  the  hand-rail. 

cur-tailed',  *cur-tald,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cur¬ 
tail,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  tail  docked. 

“  Cur-tailed  dogs  in  strings.”—  Fletcher:  Faithful  Shep.; 
Address  to  Reader . 

2.  Fig. :  Abridged,  cut  short,  cut  down,  reduced, 
♦cilr-tail-  ed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  curtailed ;  -ly.']  In 

a  curtailed,  abridged,  reduced,  or  shortened  form. 

"The  name  thereof,  perhaps  it  was  written  curtail’ dly." 
— Barton :  Antoninus,  167. 

cOx-tail’-er,  s.  [Eng.  curtail;  -er.]  One  who 
curtails,  abridges,  lessens  or  reduces. 

"...  the  Greeks  had  been  curtailers.” — Waterland: 
On  the  Athan.  Creed,  x.  §  21. 


ctir-tail'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Curtail,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  abridging,  shortening, 
lessening,  or  reducing  ;  curtailment,  abridgment. 

“  Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  abominable  curtailings,  and  quaint  modernisms.” — ■ 
Swift. 

cffr-tail’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  curtail;  -went.']  The 
act  of  curtailing,  abridging,  reducing,  or  lessening. 

cur  tain,  *cor-teyn,  *cor-tyn,  *cor-tyne, 
*cur-teyn,  *curtyn,  s.  &  a.  [ O.  Fr.  cortine,  cur- 
tine;  Fr.  courtine,  from  Low  Lat.  cortina=  a  small 
court  or  inclosure ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  cortina .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  screen  of  cloth  hanging  beside  a  window  or 
round  a  bed,  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  the  light,  or 
to  conceal  or  disclose  anything. 

“  Ther  beddyng  watz  noble  of  cortynes  of  clene  sylk.” 

Sir  Gawaine,  863. 

(2)  A  strip  of  leather  which  overlaps  the  parting 
of  a  trunk. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  tent,  a  habitation. 

"I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction:  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble.” — Habak.  iii.  7. 


(2)  A  screen,  a  cover. 


"  Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  570,  p71. 

(3)  A  screen  or  protection. 

“  The  curtaine  made  of  shields  did  well  off  keepe 
Both  darts  and  shot,  and  scorned  all  their  wrath.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  xi.  37. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Fort.:  That  portion  of  a  rampart  which  ex¬ 
tends  between  and  joins  the  flanks  of  two  bastions. 
[Bastion.] 

"...  raised  up 
a  curtain  twelve 
foot  high,  at  the 
back  of  his  sol¬ 
diers.” — Knolles. 

2.  Locksmith- 
ing :  A  shifting- 
plate,  which, 
when  the  key  is 
withdrawn,  in¬ 
terposes  so  as 

to  screen  the  Curtain, 

inner  works 

from  being  seen  or  reached  by  tools. 

3.  Theater:  The  screen  in  a  theater  or  similar 
place,  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  conceal  or  discover  the  stage. 


“  The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury’s  days  of  old.” 
Byron:  Address  at  Opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theater. 


B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  (1)  To  draw  the  curtain : 

(a)  To  admit  the  light;  to  discover,  disclose,  or 
expose  anything. 


“  Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 

Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 

An  th’  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 

Then  the  curtain  will  be  drawn.” — Crashaic. 


(6)  To  exclude  the  light ;  to  conceal  anything. 

“  I  must  draw  a  curtain  before  the  work  for  a  while, 
.  .” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


(2)  To  drop  the  curtain :  To  end  the  scene ;  to  end. 

(3)  To  raise  the  curtain:  To  begin  the  scene;  to 
discover  or  disclose  anything. 

(4)  The  curtain  rises:  The  scene  or  the  action 
begins. 

(5)  The  curtain  falls:  The  scene  of  the  action 
ends. 


curtain-lecture,  s.  A  lecture  or  reproof  given 
by  a  wife  to  her  husband  after  they  have  retired. 

“  I  still  prevailed,  and  would  be  in  the  right, 

Or  curtain-lectures  made  a  restless  night.” 

Pope •  Wife  of  Bath,  164,  165. 

curtain-paper,  s.  A  heavy  paper,  printed  and 
otherwise  ornamented,  for  window-shades. 

curtain-pole,  s.  A  pole  extending  across  the  top 
of  a  window  on  which  the  curtain-rings  run. 

curtain-rings,  s.  pi.  Rings  of  wood  or  metal 
running  along  a  curtain-pole,  to  which  a  curtain 
is  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  the  curtain  can 
be  drawn  backward  or  forward. 


curtain-serge,  s. 

Fabric :  A  stout  all-wool  stuff,  employed  for  por¬ 
tieres  and  other  hangings.  It  is  54  in.  in  width. 


cur-tain,  *cor-tene,  v.  t.  [Curtain  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  with  curtains. 

"...  another  trauerse  siled,  and  cortened  all  of 
whits  satten.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  24). 

2.  To  inclose  or  shut  in  with  curtains. 

“Now  o’er  the  one  half-world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse  _ 

The  curtained  sleep.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  fi.  L 

II.  Fig. :  To  surround,  to  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

“  So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.” 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

*cur  -tamed,  *cortened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cur¬ 
tain,  v.] 

cur  -tain-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Curtain,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  with  curtains ;  shutting  in, 
inclosing,  or  concealing. 

2.  A  mass  or  body  forming  a  curtain  or  screen. 

“  Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds.”. 

Keats:  Hyperion,  i.  271. 

cur -tain-less,  a.  [Eng.  curtain;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  curtains. 

“I  rose  up  on  my  curtainless  bed.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

cur  -ts.1,  *cur'-ta,ll,  s  &  a.  [Curtail.  «.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"A  Curtail  is  much  like  to  the  Upright  man,  boj  hys 
authority  is  not  fully  so  great.  He  vseth  commonly 
to  go  with  a  short  cloke,  like  to  Grey  Friers.” — Awdeley: 
The  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes  (1575)  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  4. 

3.  Any  person  cropped  of  his  ears. 

“  I  am  made  a  curtail;  for  the  pillory  hath  eaten  off 
both  my  eares.” — Greene:  Quip,  etc.,  in  Hurl.  Misc.,  v.  410. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Curt,  brief,  concise. 

“.  .  .  essays  and  curtal  aphorisms,  .  .  .” — Miltoni 

Eiconoclastes. 

2.  Cut  down,  diminished,  niggardly. 

“We  had  some  soure  cherries,  three  soure  plummes 
.  .  .  but  in  that  minced  and  curtail  manner  that  .  . 

— Mabbe.-  The  Rogue  (ed.  1623),  pt.  ii.,  p.  274. 
*curtal-axe,  s.  [Curtle-axe.] 

*cur  -t?ild,  s.  [O.  Fr.  courtault— &  kind  of 
short  piece  of  ordnance  used  at  sea  ( Philips ) ;  Fr. 
cowrf=short.]  A  kind  of  cannon. 

“.  .  .  the  provision  of  ordnance,  the  quhilk  is  bot 

letill  that  is  to  say  ii  great  curtaldis,  that  war  send  out  of 
France,  .  .  .” — Pink:  Hist.  Scot.;  Lett.  Ramsay  of  Bed. 
mane  to  Henry  VII.,  ii.  440. 

*cur'-t?il-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  curtal;  - ize .]  To  cur¬ 
tail  or  crop. 

*curtall-dog,  s.  [Curtail-dog.] 
c&r  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of  curto— 
to  dock,  to  shorten.] 

Geom.  <&  Astron. :  Shortened,  lessened,  reduced. 
(Used  of  a  line  projected  orthographically  upon  a 

plane.) 

H  Curtate  distance  of  a  planet: 

Astron. :  The  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun, 
reduced  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  equal  to  the 
true  distance  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
planet’s  heliocentric  latitude.  {Craig.) 

curt-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of 
curto.] 

Astron. :  The  interval  between  a  planet’s  distance 
from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

*curt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  curt ;  -ed .]  Curt,  laconic. 
“Do  you  curted  Spartans  imitate?” — Sidney  Astro- 
vhel,  92. 

*cur-tein,  *cur-ta'-ng,,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  sword  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation  ;  called  also  the  sword  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  It  has  the  edge  blunted,  and  wants 
the  point,  as  an  emblem  of  mercy. 

II  Cortine,  Corteyne.  or  Cortayn  was  the  name 
given  to  the  sword  of  Ogier,  one  of  the  celebrated 
Douzeperes  of  Charlemagne. 

*curte-ly,  adv.  [Courtly.]  Courteous,  kind. 

“For  which  deiightfull  joys  yet  thank  Icurtely  Jove, 

By  whose  almighty  power,  such  sweet  delites  I  prove!” 

Paradyse  of  Day nty  Devises  (1576). 
[Lat.  curtus= docked,  and  Eng. 
lower  frustum  of  a  cone ;  a  cone 
f.  (Ash.) 

cur -til-age  (ageasig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  courtilage; 
Low  Lat .  curtilagium,  from  O.  Fr.  courtil;  Low 
Lat.  &Ital.  cortile= a  courtyard;  Lat.  cors  (genit. 
cortis)—a  court.] 

Law:  A  piece  of  ground  lying  near  and  belonging 

to  a  dwelling-house,  and  included  within  the  same 
fence :  a  court. 


*cur  -ti-cone,  s. 
cone  (q.  v.).]  The 
with  the  top  cut  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;,  wg,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  pFfr.  ciire-  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


curtiaia 
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curvetting 


Cfir-tU'-*-*,  n.  (Samtal  after  Mr.  William  Car  tie, 
b/t iti'v-.r  ‘A  tii‘,  JlfrtanltvJ,  Mo/jU'/Aw' .  ' 

Hot,:  A  genus  ot  Lornace/e  (JCornetx),  (ialyz  four- 
pe'U-A  ;  petals,  1<m i  oJunt;  ;-ta men--.,  tour  a\ tern ate ; 
the  b/nd  J rnrtof  the  atone  fruit  f/tor  Ur  five  celled. 
Owrilxia  p. rgima  f>,  a,  large  tree  from  the  Lape  of 
CtOO<\  Hope,  called  the  A  ga  i  't  I'l*,  the 

daljvi#,  form  their  assegais  from  its  wwl, 

*curtle-axe,  *cnrtal-axe,  s,  [A  corruption  of 
nulla#) 1 q.  v.),j 

dirt  1^,  a4vu  [Eng,  curt;  -it/.} 

1.  in  a  concise  or  brief  manner;  concisely,  briefly. 

2,  In  it  curt,  abort,  or  sharp  manner ;  with  curt* 

tUrtiX, 

** .  ■  ■  v>  curtly,  succinctly,  and  concisely  epitomis'd 
tin  Urrtg  story  ot  the  captive,”-  VJayt/mi  :/>,£,*  ,,n  It, 
<fuA's//te,  iv.  J5, 

Cftrt  nf-.KU,  x.  1  Hog,  curt, ;  -nexx.] 

*1.  Conciseness,  brevity. 

“  The  sense  u,  u»t,  he  curtailed  and  broken  into  pert*  to 
mere  it,  rupture  with  the  eurtnexx  of  the  melody/' — /strut 
K/i/mext  idem,  of  OritUiUm,  ii.  IM. 

2.  Bbortnexs  or  sharpness  of  ) anguage  or  Urn#, 

*cUr  t6l<U,  a.  (CvurAh.)  Apyaretitly  the  same 
woo)  he  cv/rtall  when  applied  Urn  slipper,  droit, 
abridged  of  ite  long  peak,  and  other  ornaments. 

“  A  slender  slop  close-couched  Ur  your  dr, eke, 

A  curtsrtAe  slippex  end  e  short  silke  hose  ” 

OmesAynei  hleelc  Ol/, ire,  tig,  j*.  t,  (Fo/rex.) 

eftrt'  v/j ,  *otirt  ze<j,  x.  [Originally  the  -a  mo 
word  a#  LOC'Etxsv  to.  v.),'j  A  bow,  a  gesture  ot 
re  apect  or  c. vil ity  performed  by  women. 

“  Anurov  three  thousand  people  hi  a  bull, 

'J  o  make  iu-.r  'mrUy  t hough*  it  right  nod  fittl mi  " 
Affront  Hcppo,  hizv. 

efirt  v/f ,  *cQrt  ?.ie,  v.  I,  It  t.  [Cvwihv, 

Ck/fHlTkXV,  V.  j 

A,  Intro.m,:  To  make  a  curtsy  or  how, 

“The  bird  ot  i'araAixe  cnrlxleA  ,  .  .  end  <:r<n»ed 
her  breast  w.ih  er me  .  .  -MfroeUt  The  young  Irnke, 
t.k,  ii,,  ctr.  Hi. 

rB.  Tram.:  To  m&ke&eartey  or  howto;  Ur  uniat#. 

“they  Ch(r  me  ht.d  cwrOtie  me  mud  ventUip  me,”-  ti. 
rim, Uh,t  tWnreoah,  i.  ktfi, 

*'  The  word  U  me//  /vm fined  Ur  -//omen,  hot  for- 
rneri y  it  wax  ait|>i».C'i  Ur  either  -,ez. 

“  Whetfn  w<m#, 
t  curlrrey  hi  the  treneere," 

Hh/tMmp.i  Oymbciintf  H  i,  %. 

co rt k y - c a pd ia>f ,  curtKie-cappiag,  *,  A  he// 

(saJatatioo  or  act  of  re-ierenw. 

“(freht  HhirUr  tteZed  with  fnin’d  /rnHsie-eopfrino  ’ ’ 

iryteenteri  //a  fPt/rUx*;  Sony  %  Week  i.  iff  ft, 

cumoui,  #.  !  Hruzbiuu.  !■  Koutli  American  bird, 
Tr<Pj//ft  (1/wrvxvA. 

cur  dle,  //,.  '  l^at,  cwrullrt,  form  cv/rrux  ~  a 

chariot.] 

U  Of  or  perXH.iie.fric.  Ur  a  cintrUrt. 

2.  ifeye.v  •/,■/■■■  tor  p:.-,.eye  ot  a  cunde  chair. 

“Tbstee  who  hoA  r hired  iitentmive*  Ur  a  owrr/M  olfere."— 
Are, i,.>er.'/  Ip/oi,.  Antt/f,,  p.  tfl. 


curul*-clialr,  * 


Burn.  A/dUf.:  An  ivory  chair  ot  oocuiiar  form, 
wrmewhat  l.zen  rrutdem  camp-stool.  Tier  right  of 
»*i an,  it  wax  conftutA  Ur 
certain  off'rte  t  -,a  -  dicta- 
U>rt,  conmte,  pra-Uira, 
ceoMc/rx,  and  reduce,  who 
were  t tueuae  ca Hed  c Ut¬ 
ah:  maic'y.XraUrk. 

.  tire  i ieP/rx  with 
the  fmeex,  the  ivory  /un/M 
ch/t/rr,  ,  .  —  IseM*  t 

Crx/t,  fUt/Hy  Us/m/. rn  Hint,, 

(iy. 65;,  do  iv.,  %  Z,  voLL, 

p.  UK. 

ctrv  -^at,  cerv'Al, 

a.  [Oat.  curs; ane  pr. 
pa  r.  ‘A  cv,rrj>—t/r  curve, 

Ur  iernd.l 

Her.:  Ottrred,  \xrwed, 

*  c&rv  iX  ^4, «.  that. 
cv/rsoJvx,,  pa.  par.  of  _ 
cur  so,  j  I'Aitved,  boot. 
cBrv  h.  -  tton,  «. 


C  a  rule  Ohiair. 


[Oat.  cv,rsoM/>.  fnnst  cure  alvei,  pa.  par.  of  cv/rvo.} 
Toe  art, ‘A  cerviiey.  bor.'iiag,  or  cr </>,/.  > my ;  the  AJite 
of  ie-..  -e/'-.-.rved  or  curvature. 


"...  tire  /rv/m'MU/u  >A  our  limit/’ — I'vtrtsm;  Ow  Ur, 
Creed-,  Art,  rt. 


cSrv  a  tire,  a.  [Mod,  Oat*  cv/reoMvm,  from 
Oat.  cur coJ.vx,  end  vAfL  Anws..  j 
Hr  A. :  Slav  tax  the  margin:.  ;.Vnprti\y  curved  either 
hack  ward  or  forward  ■*  a:. out  any  tearj  ble  tv/i..-v 
inyr,.  ‘ JM  Cawf/.Ue,,  in  TA/uttey.) 


ofirv'-VtttM,  n.  [Oat.  curvature,,  from  curvo  - 
Ur  curve,,  Ur  it end.  J 

1.  Or/J/inary  L/mgwujc: 

J.  The  act  of  curving  or  bending, 

2.  The  -tab;  of  f/eing  curved  or  bent, 

.  .  the  tre<5  feme,  though  out  i<»rge,  were,  from 
their  bright  green  foliage  u«/i  the  elegant  cwmaturx  of 
their  frond*,  most  worthy  ot  hdrnimtUtu.” — iJarutint 
V'ty/i/jr,  rtruwl,  the  World  0 elO),  ch.  11,,  p,  21, 

2,  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  a  weep. 

",  .  ,  who*e  wihr#l!'4  walk*, 

With  rwmratur*  of  ..low  and  e««y  Bweep— 
UeceptUrn  in o ore nl — give  ample  xpaee 
To  narrow  traundM.”  Otvrpc/r t  Tank,  i,  YftiAA. 

II,  fferm.:  The  comparative  degree  of  flexion  or 
bending  which  take-  place  near  the  different  point « 
of  a  curve. 

’  When  the  ratlin v, of  a  circle  i >  doubled,  the  curv- 
titure  i.-;  diminished  one  half.  In  most  other  cases, 
the  increase  i m  the  size  of  a  curved  body  dim/ni  -.he •- 
Its  curvature, 

*  (J  )  (ftorcU  o f  c/wrvalurc  or  circle  of  tire  xame 
curvature:  A  circle  toochin#  a  curve  in  a  certain 
point,  v;  that  no  other  circle,  touching  It  in  the 
same  point,  can  pass  between  it  and  the  curve. 

12)  u/mt,U  curvo, tv,re :  A  term  applied  te  the  curv¬ 
ature  of  a  line  which  twists  v/t  that  ail  the  parts  of 
it  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  rhomb  line  or 
the  loxodromie  curve.  <  O'/llene.) 

<Z)  UoaIIux  of  cwrvatwc :  The  radios  of  the  circle 
of  curvature, 

14)  The  curvature  of  a  curve:  The  angle  turned  by 
the  tangent  per  unit  distance  traveled  along  the 
curve.  If  four  stands  for  length,  then  It  is  -  1. 
(M/mretl :  The  C.  b'.  /I,  Hyxtem,  of  (Jnitx  ted.  l.%lft], 
ch.  L,  p.  7.) 

cilrve,  «,  A  «.  f  Lat.  curm/A = curved,  ie;nt:  curve 
—  U>  curve  or  bend.  j 

A.  d *  Heading:  bent  or  crookr^l  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  manner  and  without  angles, 

".  ,  .  describe  a  curve  line  about  the  attracting 
bod  y.” — Hentley. 

B.  Ae  xvfrxtardl ve: 

I.  Ordlwpry  Lo/n/jv/j/je: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  If,  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 2. 

II.  Technlc/rXly : 

1,  O'c/sm.:  A  line  no  three  consecutive  points  in 
which  a/e  in  the  same  plane  ■  a  line  which  may  be 
cut  by  a  right  J  ine  in  more  than  one  i/oin  r. 

" ,  .  ,  like  a  Ixrvr  long  fsrrced  i rtUt  a  curve,  “ 

rpswpert  Table  Talk,  <522. 

'  if  a  poj t  move  with  a  perfectly  gradual  cheese 
of  direction,  it  d.e  -cribes  a  curve.  Curves  are  of  tins 
same  species  v.-hen  the  motion,  of  the  describing 
p</iut  is  reguiatrgl  by  the  same  mathematical  law 
viz.,  by  the  one  characterizing  the  species.  AJ1 
circles,  for  instance,  are  of  the  same  species;  tJ/ey 
vary  great Jy  in  the  length  of  their  radii,  but  the 
motion  of  '•  be  describing  point  in  all  cases  is  regu 
label  by  tbe  same  law.  There  are  two  kind s  of 
curve  lines  -<l)  algebraical  or  gwnnetrical  curves, 
and  12)  transcendental  or  mechanical  curves.  By 
means  of  cesbrdi.uates  every  algebraical  function 
can  be  connected  witha  curve.  Among  the  curves 
which  have  received  names  are  the  circle,  the 
ellipse,  the  pars  lx /la.  and  the  hyperbola ;  these  are 
the  curves  specially  treatypl  of  under  conic  fiectunte. 
Hater  one s  are  the  cissohL  the  conchoid,  the 
cycloid,  varh/us  spirals,  Ax;.  Jn  the  higher  algebra 
the  word  curi  e  is  u s</l  in  so  extended  a  meaning 
that  it  includes  even  a  straight  line,  which  looks 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

2.  fC-ualn. :  A  bend  in  road,  canal,  or  railway; 
especially  in  the  track  of  the  latter. 

2.  JJr/puahtf/nrpruiMp :  A  draughtsman’s  instru¬ 
ment  leaving  one  or  a  variety  of  curves  of  various 
characters  other  than  arcs,  which  may  Is;  struck  by 
a  compass.  Home  n/e  constructed  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  shipwright’s  curves,  radii-carves, 
Ac, 

4,  f}col,:  A  flexure  or  bending  of  strata.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  an  anticlinal  and  a  synclinal  curve 
f*  12),  (4) J.  When  strata  appear  vertical,  they 
often  con  btute  part  of  a  great  curve.  They,  curve-: 
may  ha  ve  arisen,  as  an  old  experimentby  Hir  James 
Hale  showed,  by  lateral  compression  applied  hori- 
x  eo  cad«  of  the  strata  at  the  time 

when  they  were  horizontal, 

*  11)  AUjelrralc  cv/rvex : 

(fe/r/a.  /t  AUj.:  l.  urves  in  which  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  abaci ssa  and  the  or  imate  is  expre s.vsd  by 
an  algebraic  equation  called  the  nation  of  the 
curve.  They  are  of  various  orders.  In  those  of  the 
fl/st  order  the  equation  ris/rsonlytothesecondde- 
gp^eor  di/ne/n-ion,  in  thos/j  of  tin?  wreod  order  it 
ri  y?s  to  the  third  degree  or  dimension,  and  iy>  on  in 
an  ascending  series. 


(2)  AntldUml curve: 

< leol .:  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  tilted  updo 
not  meet  in  an  angle,  but  are  arched  over  so  as  to 
con  stitute  a  curve,  saddle,  or  arch.  Vertical  strata 
are  generally  parts  of  such  curves. 

(2)  Mechanical  cwrvex : 

Math,:  Curve  a  which  cannot  lx?  expressed  analyt¬ 
ically,  and  have  no  known  equation. 

1 4  /  Hyncllnal  curve : 

Oc/rL:  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  dipping  down¬ 
ward  toward  each  other  have  not  an  angle  at  the 
point,  but  a  curve,  so  as  Ur  make  a  trough  or  basin¬ 
like  hollow. 

(ft)  Transcendental  curve : 

(iei/m.  dr,  Calculux:  A.  curve  in  which  the  relation 
lx? tween  the  abscissa  and  the  ordinate  is  expressed 
by  a  differential  instead  of  an  algebraic  equation. 

curve-ribbed,  a. 

Hot.  (of  leam»,  Abe.) :  A  term  applied  when  the 
ribs  describe  a  curve  and  meet  at  the  point.  Hz- 
ample.  these  of  the  Hlamta/jo  lanceokita. 

curve-veined,  a. 

Hurt,  (of  l/:a/oe«) :  A  term  applied  when  the  pri¬ 
mary  veins,  though  resembling  those  iri  straight- 
veined  leaves  in  being  parallel,  simple,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  unbranched  proper  vein  lets,  yet  differ 
from  them  iri  diverging  from  the  midrib  along  its 
whole  length,  and  losing  themselves  in  its  margin, 
in  place  or  passing  from  near  tin?  base  of  the  leaf  Ur 
its  apex, 

cBrve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ewrw=to  curve,  to  bend.] 

A.  Trane.;  To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect, 

“  And  the  tongue  Is  drawn  hack  and  curved..” — lloUler. 

B.  intro, nx. ;  To  bond,  to  be  bent  or  curved. 

“ In  the  third  It  curve*  backward  in  the  same  degree.” 
—f Suren !  Tranx.  TSrit.  Assoc,  (I.S4S), 

cQrved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cckve,  v.] 

1.  Ord  Lo.ny.  •  (He#  the  verb.) 

2.  hot. ;  hunt  so  as  to  constitute  the  are  of  a 
circle,  as  the  fruit  of  Axtro/jalux  tamuMux,  MedUm/ja 
fal/mto,,  &c,  (Llndley.) 

curved-pump,  x.  One  in  which  the  piston  recip¬ 
rocates  in  an  arc. 

cQrv'  ^d  n^ss,  ».  [Eng.  curved;  -nea#.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  curv<?d ;  curvature. 

"There  is  a 5 so  a cv.rve/l/nexx,  which  may  bv  redu/xsd  te  a 
fracture.” — Wteeman:  'ri-u.r'jeny,  hk.  rtf.,  ch.  L 

ettrv  bry  e  33  ,x.pl.  [Lat.  curvux  =curverl, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  embryo;  Or,  embrv/m.  j  [Emkevo,] 

hot. :  Tbe  second  of  two  sub-orders  of  Bolauacem, 
in  tlie  classification  of  that  order  proposed  by  Mr. 
Miers.  The  first  is  the  ih^ctembry'w;,  in  which  the 
embryo  i  straight;  in  the  w?cond,fhxrvcmbryea?,  as 
the  name  imports,  it  is  curved.  These  sub-orders 
are  not  adopted  by  Lind  ley.  who  simply  divides  the 
Holanacem  into  thirteen  tribes, 

cBr  v^t',  *cor  vet,  *.  fltal.  mrrvetUj,- a  curvet, 
a  leap  ;  /■/rrvetta.re-~Ut  curvet,  or  Jeap  ;  O.  ItaL  cou- 
a/re—Ut  bow,  bend,  curve;  Lat.  curvo. j 

1,  Cfrdlnary  La.wpui/je : 

J.  Lit. :  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  hiy. ;  A  frolic,  a  prank. 

II.  Mo.nfae :  A  particular  leap  of  a  home,  when 
he  raise  -,  both  Ins  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  ad¬ 
vanced ;  and,  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises 
h  is  hind  legs,  so  that  all  four  legs  are  off  the  ground 
at  once. 

"  Which  should  sustain  the  lx>und  and  high  cu/vet 
Of  Mars’  furry  xXer-A.”  Khukexp.i  Alt’*  Well,  ii.  A 

cBr  vet ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Cue vex,  #.] 

A.  Inlrantitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  To  leap,  to  bound. 

"  Yet,  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 

80  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet/' 

lArayU/nt  <>/urt  of  Palry. 

2.  Fig. :  To  frolic,  to  frisk,  Ur  prank. 

“Cry  holla!  to  thy  tongue,  X  prithee  *t  curvete  umet. 
sonably.” — Hlmkeep.  t  Ax  You,  tAke  It,  ii L  i. 

II,  Manf/je ;  To  perform  a  curvet. 

"  But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  horse 
For  bounding  and  curvetting  in  his  course?” 

Cmepcr:  Table  ToAk,  'CM,  808. 

*13.  Trane.:  To  cause  Ur  perform  a  curvet;  to 
make  to  spring  or  leap  up. 

“  The  upright  leaden  spout  curvettinsj  Its  liquid  h la¬ 
ment  into  it.  — TssnsJssr. 

vc5r  vet'-tlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  x.  [Ctjevet,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  Ax  jrr.  parr.  &,  particlp.  adj.:  (Bee  the 
verb.) 

C.  A*  mtbef,.:  The  act  of  performing  a  curvet; 
frisking,  frolicking,  prancing. 


ttfil,  bdy;  pout,  j<Twl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  <jMn,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  L 
-dan,  -tian  *  ahan.  -tion,  -slon  ~  shdn;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhffn.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shns.  -ble,  -die,  & c.  =  bel,  <1#L 


curvicaudate 

tcur-vl-ca  U-date,  a.  [Lat.  curvus=bent,  and 
cauda= the  tail.] 

ZoOl. :  Having  the  tail  curved ;  curve-tailed, 
fcur-vi-cos  -tate ,  a.  [Lat.  curvus=bent,  and 
costatus= having  ribs ;  from  costa=a  rib.] 

Bot. :  Having  bent  ribs. 

fcur-vi  -den-tate,  a.  [Lat.  curvMs=bent,  and 
de7iiaf'Ks=toothed.]  [Dentate.] 

Bot.:  Having  curved  teeth. 

fcur-vl-fo'-ll-ate,  a.  [Lat.  curvus=b('nt,  and 
foliatus= leaved.]  [Foliate.] 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  curved  or  bent  backward ; 
having  revolute  leaves. 

curv'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  curvus= curved,  bent, 
and  for  ma—  form,  shape.]  Having  a  curved  or  bent 
form. 

*curv'-l-fy,  *curv'-l-fle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  curve;  -fy.~\ 
To  curl. 

“Irons  to  curvifie  your  flaxen  locks.” 

Jordan:  Death  Dissected  (1649). 
curv-i-lin-e-ad,  s.  [Lat.  cur v (us ) = cu rved , 
bent,  and  tinea— a  line.]  A  drafting  instrument’ 
used  in  describing  irregular  curves.  The  various; 
shapes  of  its  marginal  outline  enable  it  to  be  fitted 
into  position,  so  as  to  project  or  transcribe  the 
curve  required.  M.  Desalier,  of  Paris,  invented  a 
machine  for  generating  the  curves  and  marking  out 
the  patterns.  It  is  capable  of  making  1,200  varie¬ 
ties  of  curves. 

f Cur-vi-lIn-e-3,1,  a.  [Lat.  curv(us)  =bent,  and 
linealis=  consisting  of  lines;  lineal.]  The  same  as 
CURVILINEAR  (q.  V.). 

cur-vi-lin'-e-ur,  a.  [Lat.  cttru(its)=bent,  and 
linear ts=linear.]  Consisting  of  curved  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  straight  lines  ;  curvilineal. 

fcQ r-vl-ner  -vate ,  a.  [Lat.  curv(us)  =bent.  and 
nervus=a  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.]  The  same  as 
CURVINERVED  (q.  V.). 

Cur-vi-nerved  ,  a.  [Lat.  curv(iis)= bent,  and 
Eng.  nerved .] 

Bot.:  Curve-nerved  (q.  v.).  The  same  also  as 
CONVERGATE-NERVOSE  (q.  V.). 

curv-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Curve,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  crooking ;  curvature. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent ;  curvature. 

3.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  winding. 

tcur-vl-r O S  -tr  &1 ,  a.  [Lat.  curvus  =  bent,  and 
rostralis— pertaining  to  the  rostree,  but  here  used 
for  pertaining  to  the  beak.] 

Entom.,  Bot.,  die. :  Having  a  curved  beak,  snout, 
or  proboscis. 

cur-vi-ser-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  cwnm8=curved,  and 
Eng.  serial  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  by  Bravais  to  cases  in 
which  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  placed  directly 
over  others  in  a  straight  series,  are  disposed  in  an 
infinite  curve. 

curv'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  curviti,  from  Lat.  curvitas; 
curvus=curved,  crooked.]  A  curving,  a  bending, 
an  inflection ;  curvature. 

“ .  .  .  give  a  greater  curvity  to  the  posture  of  the 
ossicles.” — Holder:  On  Speech. 

curv-o-graph,  s.  [Lat.  curvus= curved,  bent; 
Gr.  grapho = to  write,  to  describe.]  An  instrument 
for  drawing  a  curve  without  reference  to  the  center. 
It  is  usually  an  elastic  strip,  which  is  adjustable  to 
a  given  curve,  and  serves  to  transfer  the  latter  to 
another  plat  or  another  place  on  the  plat.  [Arco- 

GRAPH,  CVCLOGRAPH.] 

cus'-co,  s.  [From  Cuzco  in  Lower  Peru,  whence 
the  bark  is  obtained.] 

cusco-bark,  s.  A  kind  of  Cinchona  bark,  ex¬ 
ported  from  Arequipa.  It  is  of  use  in  the  cold  stage 
of  intermittent  fevers  and  in  low  typhoid  states  of 
the  system. 

cusco- china,  s.  The  same  a*-Cusco-BARK  (q.  v.). 
cus  con  -i-dine,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  cuscon(ine) ;  Gr, 
6idos=appearance,  and  suff.  -ine  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  An  amorphous  alkaloid  accompanying 
cusconine. 

cus'-co-nine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cusco;  -me.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid,  C23H26N2O4,  obtained  from 
Cusco  cinchona  bark.  It  occurs  along  with  aricine. 
Barks  containing  these  alkaloids  give  off  brown 
vapors  when  heated,  while  those  containing  quinine 

give  off  red  vapors.  [Cinchona  Bark.]  An  alco- 
olic  solution  of  comminuted  cusco-bark  is  su¬ 
persaturated  with  soda  and  shaken  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  liquid  is  agitated  with  acetic  acid, 
which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  acetic  solution  is  partly  neutralized  with  am¬ 
monia,  which  throws  down  aricine  acetate,  and  the 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  which  precipitates  cusconine  as 
sulphate,  from  which  cusconine  can  be  obtained  as 
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an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  can  be  recrystal¬ 
lized  from  alcohol  in  large  white  laminae.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  forming  salts.  Cusconine  gives,  when 
added  to  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate, 
a  dark  blue  color,  changing  to  olive-green  when 
heated,  and  again  turning  blue  as  the  liquid  cools, 
cus  -cus,  COUS-SOUS.S.  [A  Molucca  island  word.] 
Z06L:  The  name  given  in  the  Moluccas  to  a  Mar¬ 
supial  mammal,  Phalangista  cavifrons.  It  has  a 
prehensile  tail  and  large  eyes.  Its  progression  is 
slow.  (Dallas.) 

cus-cu  -tg,,  s.  [Sp.  cuscuta;  Fr.  cuscute;  Ital. 
cuscuta,  cussuta;  Dan.  kaskute;  all  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  from  Arab.  cochOut,  keshut= dodder,  or 
rather  one  of  the  names  of  dodder,  the  common  one 
in  that  language  being  aftimum.  Hooker  &  Arnott 
suggest  as  an  alternative  etymology  Heb.  clihuts= 
to  bend,  to  surround.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Cuscutaceee.  The 
calyx  is  four  to  five-cleft;  the  corolla  campanulate, 
four  to  five-lobed,  the  tube  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  with  internal  scales  ;  styles  two  ;  ovary  two- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  ;  capsule  two-celled, 
bursting  all  round.  The  species  are  plants,  with 
long  filiform  twining  stems.  The  common  species 
is  Cuscuta  europcea,  with  red  stems  and  pale 
yellowish-rose  flowers.  It  is  found  on  nettles, 
thistles,  &c.  C.  epithymum  (Lesser  Dodder) ,  which 
has  white  flowers,  is  found  on  furze,  heath,  and 
thyme.  C.  racemosa  is  used  in  Brazilian  pharmacy. 

cus-cy-ta  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuscut(a), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Solanales.  It  consists  of  leafless  climbing  colorless 
parasites,  with  the  flowers  in  dense  clusters  ;  calyx 
inferior,  persistent,  four  to  five-parted,  imbricated 
in  aestivation ;  limb  of  the  corolla  four  to  five-cleft, 
having  scales  alternating  with  the  segments  :  sta¬ 
mens  five,  free ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  with  two 
ovules ;  styles  two  or  none ;  stigmas  two  ;  placentae 
basal ;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  two-celled ;  cells 
one  to  two-seeded ;  embryo  spiral.  Found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres  as  twining 
parasites.  Lindley  enumerated  two  genera,  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  fifty. 

Cush,  s.  A  dish  made  of  boiled  crackers  or  bis¬ 
cuits. 

cush  -g,t,  *cusch-ette,  s.  [A.  S.  cusceote,  cus- 
cote,  cuscute.]  The  Ringdove,  Coluniba palumbus. 

cushat-dove,  s.  The  ringdove,  or  queest  ( Col - 
umba  palumbus).  Varrell  gives  the  name  wood- 
pigeon  to  that  species,  but  the  “  English  Cyclo¬ 
paedia”  makes  this  another  name  for  the  Stock¬ 
dove  (Columba  cenas) . 
cush  -ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  large  bird,  Ourax  pauxi,  of  the  family 
Cracidw  or  Curassows,  and  itself  sometimes  called 
the  Gaieated  Curassow.  The  bill  is  bright  red,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  protuberance  of  a  livid  slate  color; 
the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  rich  black 
color  and  velvety  texture:  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  brilliant  black,  with  green  reflections ;  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  white ;  legs  red, 
claws  yellow.  The  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  hen  turkey,  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  grega¬ 
rious,  and  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground, 
cushew  bird,  s.  The  same  as  Cushew  (q.  v.). 
cush -ion,  *cuischun,  *cusheon,  *cushin, 
*cuysshen,  *coyschun,  *quysshen,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
coissin ;  Fr.  coussin ;  Ital.  cuscino ;  Sp.  coxin ;  Port. 
coxim;  Ger.  kilssen,  from  Low  Lat.  *culcitinum, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  culcita  =  a  cushion,  a  pillow.  The 
modes  of  spelling  this  word  in  Mid.  Eng.  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous :  over  five  hundred  have  been 
counted.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  pillow  or  soft  padded  seat  for  a  chair, 
&c. ;  a  bag  or  case  stuffed  with  feathers,  wool,  or 
other  soft  material,  and  used  as  a  seat. 

“  So  saying,  he  led  ASneas  by  the  hand, 

And  placed  him  on  a  cushion  stuffed  with  leaves.” 

Cowper:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  viii.  411,  412. 
*11.  Figuratively: 

1,  Ease,  peace. 

2.  The  seat  of  justice. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  The  side  or  edge  of  a  billiard-table, 
which  causes  the  balls  to  rebound.  The  cushions 
of  billiard-tables  were  for  merly  padded,  but  are 
now  formed  of  solid  india-rubber. 

2.  Engrav. :  A  flat  leathern  bag  filled  with  pounce 
and  supporting  the  plate. 

3.  Gild. :  The  pad  on  which  the  gilder  spreads  his 

gold-leaf,  and  from  which  he  takes  it  by  a  camel’s- 
air  tool  called  a  tip. 

4.  Lace  Manuf. :  The  pillow  of  a  bone-lace  maker. 
[Lace.] 

5.  Elect.:  The  rubber  smeared  with  amalgam,  the 
friction  of  which  against  the  glass  cylinder  or  disc 
causes  the  electrical  excitation. 


cushioning 

6.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  impost-stone  on  a  pier ;  a  coussinet. 

(2)  A  capital  of  a  column  so  sculptured  as  t® 
resemble  a  cushion  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of 
its  entablature. 

(3)  The  Norman  capital,  consisting  of  a  cube 
with  the  lower  extremities  rounded  off. 

7.  Steam-engine :  A  body  of  steam  at  the  end  of  a 
cylinder  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  piston.  This 
is  accomplished  by  closing  the  eduction-port  a 
little  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  or  by  opening  the 
induction-port  on  the  same  side  of  the  piston,  a 
little  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.  (Knight.) 

8.  Customs:  A  kind  of  dance  formerly  very  com¬ 
mon  at  weddings.  [Cushion-dance.] 

*9.  Archery:  The  mark  at  which  archers  shot. 
[C.  I.] 

C.  Special  phrases  and  compounds : 

*1.  Phrases: 

1.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion:  To  hit  or  miss  the 
point.  [B.  9.] 

2.  To  be  beside  the  cushion:  To  be  mistaken,  to  be 
deceived.  [B.  9.] 

“  To  he  beside  the  cushion.  Scopumn  on  attingere;  a 
scopo  aberrare.” — Coles.  Latin  Diet. 

“  .  .  .  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  art  quite  beside  the 
cushion.” — The  Woman  Turn’d  Bully  (1675). 

3.  To  set,  place,  or  put  beside  the  cushion :  To  lay 
or  set  aside ;  to  pass  over  ;  to  lay  or  put  on  the  shelf. 

“  Thus  is  he  set  beside  the  cushion,  for  his  sincerity  and 
forwardness  in  the  good  cause.” — Spalding,  i.  291. 

II.  Compounds: 

1.  Lady's  cushion,  Ladies'  cushion,  Our  Ladies’ 
cushion : 

(1)  Gen. :  Armeria  maritima. 

(2)  Locally:  (a)  Saxifraga  hypnoides ;  (2)  Chrys- 
oplenium  oppositifolium ;  (3)  Lotus  corniculatus. 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  Sea  cushion:  Armeria  maritima. 
cushion  capital,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Cushion,  s.,  B.  6  (3). 
cuahion-dance,  s.  An  old-fashioned  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it  would  appear, 
at  weddings.  In  it  each  woman  selected  her  partner 
by  placing  a  cushion  before  him.  But  by  some  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  corruption  of  cussing-dance= kiss¬ 
ing  dance. 

“I  have,  ere  now,  deserved  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
cushion-dance.” — Heywood.  Woman  Killed  with  Passion 
(1600).  ( Fares .) 

*cushion-lord,  s. 

1.  A  lord  made  by  favor,  and  not  for  good  service. 

2.  An  effeminate  person. 

cushion-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  An  auxiliary  rafter  beneath  a  principal 
one,  to  sustain  a  great  strain.  (Knight.) 

cushion-stitch,  s. 

Embroid. :  A  flat  embroidery  stitch  largely  em¬ 
ployed  to  fill  in  backgrounds  in  old  needlework, 
especially  in  Church  embroidery.  It  is  a  variety  of 
satin-stitch  (q.  v.).  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 
cush'-i&n,  v.  t.  [Cushion,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
fl.  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  cushions. 

2.  To  seat  or  place  on  cushions. 

“  Many,  who  are  cushioned  upon  thrones,  would  have 
remained  in  obscurity.” — Bolingbroke:  On  Parties. 

3.  To  cover  or  conceal,  as  with  a  cushion 
*11.  Fig.:  To  put  aside,  to  suppress. 

“Desiring  to  cushion  his  6on’s  oratory.” — Savage :  R. 
Medlicott,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

B.  Billiards:  To  place  or  leave  a  ball  close  up  to 
the  cushion. 

cush’-ioned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cushion,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (Seethe  verb.) 
f2.  Bot. :  Flattened  or  somewhat  convex;  pulvi- 
nate. 

3.  Billiards:  Used  of  a  player  when  his  ball  is  left 
resting  against  the  cushion  ;  also  of  a  ball  so  placed. 

*cush-ion-et,  *coshionet,  *cushonet,  s.  [Eng. 
cushion;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 

1.  A  little  cushion. 

“  Upon  these  pretty  cushionets  did  lie 
Ten  thousand  beauties,  .  .  .” 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  vi.  200. 

2.  A  casket. 

“  .  .  .  she  had  afterward  put  the  latter  letter  in  her 
bosome,  and  the  first  in  her  coshionet,  .  .  .” — Howell: 

Familiar  Letters  (1650). 

cush'-ion-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cushion,  v .} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Of  steam :  The  gradual  stoppage  of  the  piston  in 
a  steam-engine  by  the  resistance  of  a  small  quantity 
of  steam  left  in  the  cylinder. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whEt,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kwv 
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Cush  -i6n-jf,  a.  [Eng.  cushion ;  -y.)  Flat  and 
bulging. 

“A  bow-legged  character  with  a  flat  and  cushiony  nose, 

,  .  .’’—Dickens:  Uncom.  Traveler,  ch.  x. 

*cus  -ing,  *cus -yng,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of 
accusing  (q.  v.).]  An  accusing,  an  accusation. 

“  Him  sell!  began  a  sair  cusyng  to  mak.” 

Wallace,  vi.  897. 

*cus  -kln,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  drinking-cup. 
cusp,  *ciispe,  s.  [Lat.  cuspis=  a  point.] 

I.  Orel.  Lang.:  A  point. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  stonework  of  the  Gothic 
order.  It  consists  of  projecting  points,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  curves,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
peculiar  foliation,  feathering,  tracery,  archery,  and 
panels  of  the  order.  The  term  was  first  applied  by 
Sir  James  Hall  in  his  Essay  on  the  “Origin  of 
Gothic  Architecture.” 

“  Cusp  [is]  a  point  formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meet¬ 
ing;  hence  applied  to  the  projecting  points  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  small  arches  or  foils,  in  foil-arches  on 
tracery.  ...  In  the  Romanesque  and  Norman  styles 
the  cusp  is  often  ornamented  with  a  small  cylinder.” — 
Olossary  of  Architecture. 

*2.  Astrol.:  “The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon  the  figure  and 
degree  of  the  zodiac  is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the 
table  of  houses.”  (Philips.) 

“  I’ll  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria.” 

Albumazar  (Dodsley)l  0.  PL,  vii.  171. 
*3.  Astron. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  points  or 
horns  of  the  moon  or  other  luminary.  (Harris.) 

*4.  Math.:  A  term  used  where  two  branches  of  the 
same  or  of  different  curves  appear  to  end  in  a  point. 

5.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  prominence  in  the  molar 
teeth.  / 

“  It  occupies  half  the  length  of  the  crown  in  the  larger 
molars,  and  is  preceded  by  an  elevated  conic  cusp.”  — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  201. 

cus-par’-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  cusp(is)  =  a  point,  a  spike, 
and  fem.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  now  made  a  syno¬ 
nym  of  Galipea  (q.  v.).  [Cuspariejs.] 

cusparia-bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  Cusparice  cortex.  The  bark  of  Galipea 
cusparia ,  order  Rutacea,  Angustura-bark  tree 
growing  in  tropical  South  America.  It  is  imported 
in  straight  pieces,  more  or  less  incurved  at  the 
sides,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness,  pared 
away  at  the  edges,  epidermis  mottled-brown  or  yel¬ 
lowish-gray,  inner  surface  yellowish-brown,  flaky, 
breaks  with  a  short  fracture;  the  taste  is  bitter 
and  slightly  aromatic.  The  cut  surface  examined 
with  a  lens  usually  exhibits  numerous  white  points 
or  minute  lines.  The  inner  surface  touched  with 
nitric  acid  does  not  become  blood-red,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  Strychnos  nux  vomica ,  or  false 
Angustura-bark.  Cusparia-bark  is  used  to  prepare 
Infusum  cusparice.  It  is.  an  aromatic  stomachic, 
given  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery,  also  in  convalescence  from  acute 
diseasgs. 

cua^par  -I-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuspari(a), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutacese,  the  type  Cusparia  (q.v.) . 
cus  -p^LT-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuspar(ia) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ine.\ 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  contained  in  cus¬ 
paria-bark.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

tciis'-pa-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cusp(is)  =  a  point,  andEng. 
suff.  - ated .] 

Bot.:  The 
same  as  Cus¬ 
pidated  (q.v.). 

cusped,  a. 
f  E  n  g.  cusp; 

-e  d  .  ]  Fur¬ 
nished  w  t-h  a 
cusp;  cuspi¬ 
dal. 

feus'  -  pld  - 
ill,  a.  [L  a  t. 
cuspis  (genit. 
cuspidis)=a 
point,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff. 

-ah]  Ending  in 
a  point. 

cus-pid- 
ate,  *cus  -pl- 
■da-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cuspidatus=  made  pointed,  pa. 
par.  of  cuspido=to  make  pointed.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Furnished  with  small  pointed  emi¬ 
nences  or  cusps.  [Cuspidate  Teeth.] 

2.  Botany :  .  .  .  . 

(1)  Tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid  point. 

“The  medium  vein  .  .  .  at  times  ends  in  a  free  point 
-or  cuspis,  and  then  becomes  cuspidate.” — Balfour:  Bot¬ 
any,  §  372. 

(2)  Abruptly  acuminate,  as  the  leaf  of  many  Rubi. 


cuspidate  teeth,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  A  name  applied  to  the  canine  teeth  in  the 
human  jaw,  of  which  there  are  four,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  two  incisors  above  and  below.  There  is 
a  single  central  point  or  cusp  on  the  crown  of  these 
canines,  whence  the  term  cuspidate  has  been  de¬ 
rived.  The  cusp  is  invariably  worn  away  by  use. 
(Qua  in.) 

Cus’-pl-dor,  s.  [Sp.  escupidera= a  spitting  box ; 
escupidor=a  great  spitter.]  An  earthenware  waste¬ 
basket,  or  a  vessel  for  the  reception  of  sputa  or 
ejected  saliva. 

cus  pis,  s.  [Lat.]  A  point,  a  tip. 

“The  multiplied  cuspis  of  the  cone  .  .  .” — More: 
Notes  on  Psych.,  p.  425. 

Cus  -so,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word.]  The  same  as 
Cabotz  (q.  v.).  [Brayeba.] 

*cust,  *custe,  s.  [A.  S.  cyst;  O.  S.  kust;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chust .]  A  custom,  a  habit. 

“Swulche  weoren  his  custes.” — Layamon,  ii.  414. 
cus  -tard,  *crus-tade,  *cus-tade,  s.  [Accord¬ 
ing  to  Skeat  a  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  crustade,  a 
general  name  for  pies  made  with  crust ;  from  O.  Fr. 
croustade= a  pasty,  crust.  Cf.  Ital.  ”  crostata=  a 
kind  of  pie  or  tart  with  a  crust;  also  the  paste, 
crust,  or  coffin  of  a  pie  ”  (Florio) :  from  Lat.  crus- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  crusto— to  encrust.] 

*1.  A  pie,  a  pastry. 

“  Custarde,  cheke  them  inche  square.” — W.  de  Worde: 
Booke  of  Keruynge,  in  Babees  Book,  p.  159. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  eggs  boiled  with  flour  and 
sugar  till  the  whole  thickens  into  a  mass. 

“  With  cawdle,  custard,  and  plumb-cake.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

custard-apple,  s.  [So  called  because  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit  in  the  typical  species  is  about  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  custard.] 

1.  A  species  of  Anona,  A.  reticulata.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  cultivated  in  India  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  It  has  yellow  pulp.  It  is 
eaten,  but  is  not  so  much  prized  as  some  other 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  large,  dark-brown  in 
color,  and  netted  all  over. 

2.  The  genus  Anona  (q.  v.). 

*custard- coffin,  *custard-coffen,  s.  The  raised 
crust  of  a  pastry  or  pie.  [Coffin.] 

“Why,  thou  eay’et  true;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 

A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*CUS-ti,  a.  [A.  S.  cystig= good, liberal,  excellent; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chustig ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kustig.)  Excellent, 
preeminent,  liberal. 

“Cniht  he  was  ewithe  strong,  kene  and  custi.” — Laya¬ 
mon,  i.  271. 

*cus  -til,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coustel,  coutil ;  Lat.  cultellus .] 
A  knife,  a  dagger. 

“Daggers,  custils,  and  other  basyelardes.” — English 
Gilds,  p.  427. 

*cus-tl-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  cystignes .]  Liberality. 

“Largitas,  that  is  custinesse  on  Englise.” — O.  E.  Homi¬ 
lies,  p.  105. 

cus -toe,  cus-tock,  s.  [Castack,  Castock.]  A 
cabbage-stalk. 

“  An’  gif  the  custoc’s  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi’  joctelegs  they  taste  them.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*CUS-tode,  *cus-td-dee  ,  «.  [Lat.  custos  (genit. 
custodis)=  a  guard,  a  guardian.] 

Law:  One  to  whom  the  custody  or  guardianship 
of  anything  has  been  committed;  a  custodian,  a 
guardian. 

“The  religious  earnestness  of  the  young  custode.” — 
Cornhill  Mag.,  Oct.  1881,  p.  446. 

cus-to  -dl-Sl,  s.  [Lat.  =a  guard-house;  from 
custos  (genit.  custodis)  =  a  guard.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  The  shrine  in  which  the  host  is  carried  in 
solemn  processions  ;  a  custodial. 

2.  The  shrine  in  which  the  relics  of  any  saint  are 
carried  in  a  procession. 

*CuS-tO  -dl-3.1,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  custodia; 
from  custos  (genit.  c.ustodis)  =  a  guard.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  custody  or  guardian¬ 
ship. 

“ .  .  .  for  the  custodial  charges  and  government 

thereof,  .  .  .” — Lett,  to  the  Bp.  of  Rochester  (1772),  p.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccl. :  A  custodia. 

“The  priest  then  took  the  custodial,  and  showed  the 
patient  the  Corpus  Domini  within.” — C.  Reade:  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  ch.  lxii. 

cus-to -dl-am,  s.  [Accus.  sing,  of  Lat.  custodia 
=wat.ching,  ward,  guard,  or  care.]  Custody. 

^f  Custodiam  lease : 

Eng.  Laid :  A  grant  from  the  crown  under  the 
Exchequer  seal,  by  which  the  custody  of  lands,.  &c., 
seized  in  the  king’s  hands  is  demised  or  committed 
to  some  person,  or  custodee,  or  lessee  thereof. 
( Wharton.) 


CuS-t6-di-kn,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  custody ;  -an.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  the  custody,  keeping, 
or  guardianship  of  anything. 

"...  the  Ministry,  the  custodian  of  the  national 
power,  .  .  .” — London  Times. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Law :  Given  in  charge,  trust,  or  keeping. 

cus-to -dl-au-ship,  s.  [Eng.  custodian ;  -ship.') 
The  office,  position  or  duty  of  a  custodian  or 
guardian. 

cus-to'-dl-er,  s.  [Low  Lat.  custodianus ;  from 
Lat.  custodia,  from  custos.]  A  custodian,  a  guard¬ 
ian,  a  keeper,  a  depository. 

“Now  he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why  or  wherefore,  or 
to  what  extent,  the  custodier ,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  is,  of 
some  important  state  secret,  .  .  — Scott:  Abbot,  ch. 
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cus  -to-dy,  *cu3-to-die,  *cus-to-dye,  s.  [Lat. 

custodia,  from  custos  (genit.  custodis)  =  a  guard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  keeping  guard,  charge,  or  guardianship. 

“  Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
shall  be  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.” — Numb.  iii.  36. 

*3.  Defense,  security,  protection,  preservation. 

“  There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the 
custody  of  the  narrow  seas.” — Bacon. 

4.  Imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty. 

“What  peace  shall  be  given 
To  us  enslav’d,  is  custody  severe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  S32,  333. 

II.  Law :  The  charge  or  care  of  a  constable  or 
other  legally-authorized  officer,  to  be  kept  in  deten¬ 
tion  until  some  accusation  has  been  determined  or 
offense  purged. 

“  Warrants  had  been  out  against  him,  and  he  had  been 
taken  into  custody,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

cus -t6m,  *cos-tom,  *cos-tome,  *cos-toum, 
*cos-tume,  *cus-tume,  *kus-tume,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

costume,  custume ;  Fr.  coutume;  Ital.  costume,  cos- 
tuma;  Port,  costume;  Low  Lat.  costuma,  from  a 
neut.  pi.  form,  consuetumina,  from  consuetumen— a 
custom,  from  consuetus,  pa.  par.  of  consuesco= to 
accustom;  inchoative  form  of  consueo=to  be  ac¬ 
customed:  con=cwm=with,  together,  fully,  and 
sueo= to  be  accustomed.  Custom  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  costume  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  habitual  or  common  use  or  practice;  a 
regular  habit. 

“  And  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was,  that 
when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest’s  servant  came, 
while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a  flesh-hook  of  three 
teeth  in  his  hands.” — 1  Sam.  ii.  13. 

*2.  Frequent  occurrence. 

“  Such  things  .  .  .  are  tricks  of  custom.” — Shakesp.: 

Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  An  established  manner,  usage,  practice,  or 
fashion. 

“  .  .  .  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of 

the  feast.” — Luke  ii.  42. 

4.  Familiarity,  use,  habit,  fashion. 

“  Custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fails  to 
make  them  worship.” — Locke. 

5.  The  practice  of  buying  from  or  dealing  with 
certain  persons ;  a  frequenting  or  applying  to  for 
goods,  &c. 

“  You  say  he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling,  and  is  he  not 
grown  rich  by  it?  Let  him  have  your  custom  but  not 
your  votes.” — Addison. 

ffi.  Application  from  buyers. 

*7.  Tribute,  toll,  duty. 

“  .  .  .  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  custom 

or  tribute?  .  .  .” — Matt.  xvii.  25. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.:  The  duty  imposed  by  law  on  merchan¬ 
dise  imported  or  exported.  The  management  of  the 
Customs  is  now  incorporated  with  that  of  the  In¬ 
land  Revenue. 

“  They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of 
the  customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Law:  The  common  or  unwritten  law  (lex  non 
scripta)  of  the  country  ;  a  law  or  right  not  written 
but  established  by  use  from  time  immemorial,  and 
daily  practiced. 

If  Custom  is  either  general  or  particular ;  gen¬ 
eral,  that  which  is  current  through  the  entire 
country  ■,  particular  or  local  is  that  which  belongs 
to  this  or  that  state.  Custom  differs  from  pre¬ 
scription:  for  custom  is  common  to  more,  and 
prescription  is  particular  to  this  or  that  man  ;  pre¬ 
scription  may  be  for  a  far  shorter  time  than  custom. 


b6il  b6v’  pdut  jCTwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  £. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  <1*1. 


custom-duties 


cut 


IT  Blair  thus  distinguishes  custom  from  habit: 
“  Custom  respects  the  action ;  habit  the  actor.  By 
custom  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  by  habit  the  effect  which  that  repetition 
produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the  custom  of 
walking  often  in  the  streets  one  acquires  the  habit 
of  idleness.” 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  custom 
and  habit:  “  Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  habit  the  effect  of  such  repetition ;  the 
custom  of  rising  early  in  the  morning  is  conducive 
to  the  health,  and  may  in  a  short  time  become  such 
a  habit  as  to  render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is 
useful.  Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the  will ;  habit 
implies  an  involuntary  movement:  a  custom  is  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  a  habit  is  acquired :  whoever  follows  the 
custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture  of 
another  is  liable  to  get  the  habit  of  doing  the  same 
himself:  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  is 
of  importance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  become  habituated:  the 
drunkard  is  formed  by  the  custom  of  drinking  in- 
temperately,  until  he  becomes  habituated  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  :  the  profane  swearer  who 
accustoms  himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths 
which  he  hears  will  find  it  difficult  in  advanced 
years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  swearing ;  the 
love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the  human 
breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of  mankind  to 
follow  custom  even  in  ridiculous  things ;  Solomon 
refers  to  the  power  of  habit  when  he  says  '  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;’  a  power 
which  cannot  be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  of 
virtue  and  religion.  Custom  is  applicable  to  many ; 
habit  is  confined  to  the  individual:  every  nation  has 
customs  peculiar  to  itself,  and  every  individual  has 
habits  peculiar  to  his  own  station  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  Customary  and  habitual,  the  epithets  derived 
from  these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction : 
the  customary  action  is  that  which  is  repeated 
after  the  manner  of  a  custom ;  the  habitual  action 
is  that  which  is  done  by  the  force  of  habit." 
(.Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  custom,  fash¬ 
ion,  manner,  and  practice:  “  Custom  is  authorita¬ 
tive  ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of  law,  and  regulates 
the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  important  concerns 
of  life:  fashion  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  it 
decides  in  matters  of  trifling  imnort ;  manners  are 
rational :  they  are  the  express)  >■  of  moral  feelings. 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  jin  a  barbarous  state  of 
society ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury  has  made 
the  greatest  progress:  manners  are  most  distin¬ 
guishable  in  a  civilized  state  of  society.  Customs 
are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  as  fashions  are 
variable  ^manners  depend  on  cultivation  and  col¬ 
lateral  circumstances :  customs  die  away  or  are 
abolished ;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place ;  manners  are  altered  either  for  the 
better  or  worse  .  .  .  Both  practice  and  custom 
are  general  or  particular,  but  the  former  is  abso¬ 
lute,  the  latter  relative ;  the  practice  may  bo 
adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without  reference 
to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  is  always  followed 
either  by  imitation  or  prescription  ...  it  may 
be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  charity,  as 
the  occasion  requires ;  but  when  he  uniformly  does 
a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given  period  of 
the  year,  it  is  properly  denominated  his  custom .” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  custom  and  tax, 
see  Tax;  for  that  between  custom  and  usage,  see 
Usage. 

H  Custom  of  Merchants:  The  Lex  mercatoria,  a 
particular  system  of  customs  used  only  among 
merchants,  and  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  mer¬ 
cantile  contracts,  freight,  insurance  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  &c.,  which,  although  they  differ  from  the 
general  rules  of  the  common  law,  are  yet  engrafted 
into  it,  and  made  a  part  of  it. 

custom-duties,  customs-duties,  s. 

Comm. :  The  same  as  Custom,  s.,  11. 1. 

custom-house,  a. 

*1.  The  office  of  a  collector  of  tribute  or  toll. 

“ .  .  .  as  he  passed  by  the  custome-house,  he  espyed 
sitting  there  a  certayne  publicane,  called  Matthewe, 
.  .  .  ” — Udall:  Matthew,  ch.  lx. 

2.  The  house  or  office  where  vessels  enter  and 
clear,  and  where  the  proper  customs  or  duties  are 
paid. 

3.  That  department  of  the  government  which  has 
to  do  with  the  collection  of  duties. 

If  Custom-house  broker:  A  person  authorized  to 
act  for  others  in  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels, 
payment  of  customs,  &c. 

♦custom- shrunk,  a.  Having  fewer  customers 
than  usual. 

“What  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am 
tts tom-shruntc.” — Shakesp.:  Meets,  for  Meas.,  i.  2. 
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*cus-tom,  cus-tume,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Custom,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  familiar  with  or  used  to;  to  accustom- 

2.  To  give,  bring,  or  supply  custom  or  business  to. 

“  .  .  .  while  the  winds  blew  the  windmills  wrought, 

and  the  water-mill  was  less  customed.” — Bacon :  Works, 
v.  318. 

3.  To  pay  the  duty  or  custom  on  at  the  custom¬ 
house  ;  to  clear. 

.  .  .  all  the  merchants,  with  other  merchandise, 
Are  safe  arriv’d,  and  have  sent  me  to  know, 

Whether  yourself  will  come  and  custom  them.” 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  2. 

4.  To  exact  custom  for,  to  subject  to  taxation. 

“That  na  custumaris  of  burrowis  custume  ony  salt  pass- 

and  furth  of  the  realme,  .  .  .  ” — Acts,  James  V.,  1524 
(ed.  1814),  p.  290. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  accustomed. 

“  For  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q. 

*cus-tom-able,  *cus-tum-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cus¬ 
tom;  -able.] 

1.  Customary,  usual,  habitual,  frequent. 

“.  .  .  the  customable  use  thereof,  .  .  .” — Homilies, 

bk.  i.,  p.  78. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  custom  or 
duty. 

“  Customable  gudes  may  nocht  be  caried  foorth  of  the 
realme,  .  .  .” — Skene ■  Ind.  to  Acts,  s.  v.  Customers. 

*cus  -tom-a-ble-nes3,  s.  [Eng.  customable ; 

-ness.] 

1.  Frequency,  commonness,  customariness. 

2.  Conformity  to  custom. 

3.  Liability  to  the  payment  of  customs  or  duty. 

*cus'-tom-!l-bly,  adv,  [Eng.  customable) ;  -ly.] 

Customarily,  habitually,  frequently,  commonly. 

“  Works  of  darkness,  not  only  because  they  are  custom- 
ably  in  darkness,”  &c. — Homilies,  bk.  i.;  Against  Adultery. 

cus-tom-Ul>  s.  [Eng.  custom;  -al.\ 

Archceol. :  A  book  descriptive  of  the  customs  of  a 
manor  or  city  ;  a  customary. 

“If  our  manor  court  rolls  and  their  customals  were 
printed  .  .  .  very  much  new  knowledge  .  .  .  would 
be  forthcoming.” — Athenaeum. 

*cus -tom-amje,  s.  [En g.  custom;  -ance.]  Cus¬ 
tom,  habit,  practice. 

“Pluto  these  othes  ouer  all 
Swore  of  his  common  customance.” 

Gower:  Con.  Amantis,  bk.  v. 

cus'-tom-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  customary;  -ly.] 
Habitually,  common  ;  of  custom  or  habit. 

“ .  .  .  common  discourse,  customarily  without  con¬ 
sideration,  .  .  .” — Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

cus’-tom-g.r-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  customary ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  customary,  usual,  or  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence ;  frequency,  commonness. 

“A  vice  which  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the  sharpest, 
and  for  its  customariness  the  frequentest,  invectives, 
which  can  be  made  against  it.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

cus'-tom-ar-y,  *cus-tum-ar-ye,  *cus-tum- 
ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  custumarius ;  O.  Fr.  cous- 
tumier ;  Fr.  coutumier.]  [Custom.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  conformity  with  established  custom  or 
usage. 

“.  .  .  the  customary  marks  of  respects  .  .  — • 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Usual,  wonted,  accustomed. 

“Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 

Its  customary  look,  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  Habitual. 

“.  .  .  the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  God’s  name, 
by  cursing,  or  customary  swearing  .  .  .” — Tillotson. 

II.  Eng.  Law: 

1.  Holding  under  the  customs  of  a  manor,  as,  a 
customary  tenant  who  is  a  copyholder. 

2.  Held  under  the  customs  of  a  manor,  as,  a  custo¬ 
mary  freehold. 

“  Copyhold  lands  and  such  customary  estates  as  are 
liolden  in  ancient  demesne.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Acquired  or  held  by  the  local  usage  of  some 
particular  place,  or  by  the  almost  general  and  uni¬ 
versal  usage  of  the  kingdom. 

“  I  shall  here  mention  three  sorts  of  customary  interests 
only,  .  .  .  viz.,  heriots,  mortuaries,  and  heirlooms.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  descriptive  or  explanatory  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  manor,  city,  &c. 

“As  appeareth  by  their  custumary." — Spelman:  Origi¬ 
nals  of  Terms,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  The  office  of  the  customs.  (O.  Fr.  coustumerie.) 

“.  .  .  anentis  his  office  of  thesaurarie  of  the  custum- 
arie  of  the  burghe  of  Edinburgh.” — Acts  Ja.  V.,  1540 
(ed.  1814),  p.  354. 


customary  court  baron. 

Eng.  Law :  A  court  which  should  be  kept  withits- 
the  manor  for  which  it  is  held.  ( Wharton.) 

customary  freehold,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  land  hold  under  the  customs  of  a 
manor,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  It  is  a  supe¬ 
rior  kind  of  copyhold, 
customary  tenant,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  copyholder  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  right* 
of  the  latter  being  defined  and  abridged  by  long 
continued  custom  which  now  has  the  force  of  law. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.) 

*Cus'-tomed,  a.  [Eng.  custom;  -ed.] 

1.  Usual,  customary,  wonted,  common,  of  frequent 
ccurrence. 

“  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

2.  Accustomed. 

“Adam  wak’d,  so  custom’ d,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aerie  light.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  3,  4. 

3.  Supplied  with  or  frequented  by  customers. 

“If  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but 

only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  would  be  weakly  cus¬ 
tomed.” — Bacon,  i.  137. 

♦4.  Subject  to  or  charged  with  custom. 

“  Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  .  .  .  not  lawfully 
customed.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  210. 

cus  -tom-er,  *cus-tom-ere,  *cus-tom-mere,  s. 

&  a.  [O.  Fr.  coustumier,  costumier.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for  th.ee 
purpose  of  purchasing. 

“  When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

*2.  One  who  collects  tolls  or  tribute. 

“  .  .  .  Zaccheus’  conversion  from  his  evil  way  of 

covetousness  and  extortion,  as  a  common  customer 
Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  184. 

*3.  A  common  woman ;  a  prostitute. 

“X  marry  her!  what?  a  customer !” — Shakesp.:  Othello . 
iv.  1. 

4.  A  person  with  whom  to  deal  or  have  anything: 
to  do.  (Slang.) 

“Customer  foryou:  rum  customer  too.” — Bulwer:  Eugene- 
Aram,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Filling  the  office  or  place  of  a  customer;  pur¬ 
chasing. 

“  Such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer  country.” 
— J.  S.  Mill. 

f2.  Applied  to  goods  made  to  special  order,  as- 
opposed  to  ready  made. 

cus  -tos,  s.  [Lat.=a  guard.]  A  keeper,  a  guar¬ 
dian,  a  curator. 

♦custos  brevium,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  name  formerly  given  to  certain  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench  and  Common. 
Pleas,  who  received  and  had  the  custody  of  all  the 
writs  returnable  in  their  respective  courts,  field 
warrants,  and  various  other  documents  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  courts, 
custos  oculi,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  during  an 
operation. 

custos  rotulorum,  s.  The  chief  civil  officer  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  in  England,  to  whose- 
custody  are  committed  the  records  and  rolls  of  the 
sessions.  He  must  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

*cus  -trel,  *cus-trell,s.  [O.  Yv.coustillier,  from 
coustille= a  long  knife,  a  dagger;  coustel,  coutel; 
Lat.  cultellus= a  little  knife,  dimin.  of  culter=  a 
knife.] 

1.  An  armor-bearer,  a  squire,  or  a  knight. 

“  Custrell,  or  page  whyche  beareth  hys  master’s  buckler, 
sliyelde,  or  target.  Scut iger ulus.” — Huloet. 

2.  A  fool,  a  silly  fellow.  (Scotch.) 

cut,  *cutt,  *cutte,  *cuttyn,  *kitt,  *kitte,  *kut„ 
*kutte,  *kytte  (pa.  t.  *cutte,  *citte,  cut,  *ketter 
*kitte,  *kut,  *kutte,  *kyt),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wei.  cwtau=to 
shorten,  to  curtail;  cwta= short,  abrupt,  bobtailed;. 
cwtogi— to  shorten;  cwtws= a  lot,  a  scut,  a  short- 
tail  ;  cwt=&  tail,  a  skirt;  Gael.  cutaich= to  shorten, 
to  curtail ;  cutach—Aiort,  docked ;  cut— a.  bob-tail,  a 
piece.  (Sheaf.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  divide  or  separate  the  parts  of  anything 
with  a  knife  or  other  sharp-edged  instrument.  , 

“  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it. 

As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  Work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 
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cut 


cut 


.  (2)  To  separate  from  the  main  body  with  a  sharp 
anstrument. 

.  .  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

(3)  To  hew,  to  cause  to  fall,  to  fell. 

“  .  .  .  thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  .  .  — 2  Chron.  ii.  8. 

(4)  To  mow  or  reap. 

“  Very  little  grain  having  been  as  yet  cat  down,  .  .  ” 

— London  Standa  rd. 

(5)  To  trim  or  clip. 

“  •  •  •  cut  your  hair."— Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver., 

d.  1. 


(6)  To  carve,  to  fashion  by  carving  or  sculpture. 

‘Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster?” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  ofVen.,  i.  1. 

(7)  To  form  by  cutting. 

“  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it 
»nto  wires,  .  .  .” — Exod.  xxxix.  3. 

(8)  To  cut  out,  to  fashion. 

“A  blue  jacket  cut  and  trimmed  ip  what  is  known  as 
‘man-o’-war’  style.”  —  Century  Magazine,  August,  1882. 
j).  687. 

(9)  To  form  or  fashion  with  the  sharp  edge  of 
anything. 

“  I,  tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond.” 

Tennyson:  The  Epic,  9, 10. 

(10)  To  hack,  to  wound. 

“ .  .  .  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.” — 
Mark  v.  5. 

(11)  To  open  or  clear  by  cutting  away  any  inter¬ 
vening  obstacle. 

“  .  .  .  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,109,  1,110. 

(12)  To  excavate  ;  to  form  by  excavation. 

“  A  canal  having  been  cut  across  it  by  the  British 
Iroops.” — Century  Magazine,  August,  1882,  jj.  587. 

(13)  To  castrate. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  divide  by  passing  through. 

“  With  rapid  swiftness  cut  the  liquid  way, 

And  reach  Gesertus  at  the  point  of  day.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  216,  216. 

(2)  To  intersect,  to  cross.  [II.  2.] 

(3)  To  divide,  to  break  up. 

“  .  .  .  it  contains  universal  history  down  to  the  year 
1600,  cut  into  shreds,  .  .  .  ” — Southey:  Letters,  vol.  iv., 
p.  536  (1837). 

(4)  To  pierce  or  wound  deeply. 

“  The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consola¬ 
tions.” — Addison. 

(5)  To  figure,  to  make,  to  describe. 

(6)  To  leave,  to  quit,  to  give  up. 

“  I’ve  cut  it,  Piggy,  I’ve  cut  it.  That’s  the  last.” — G  A. 
Sala:  The  Late  Mr.  D — . 

(7)  To  give  up,  or  shun  the  acquaintance  of. 

“  Some  were  expelled;  his  Grace  had  timely  notice,  and 
having  before  cut  the  Oxonians,  now  cut  Oxford.” — 
D-israeli:  The  Young  Duke,  bk.  i.,  ch.  in 

*(8)  To  cheat,  to  cozen. 

(9)  To  cut  down  or  reduce  as  low  as  possible  in 
competition  with  others. 

“ .  .  .  to  cut  rates  and  thus  injure  the  prospects  of 
the  leading  roads.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 

“We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn, 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.”  Prior. 

(2)  Cricket :  To  hit  the  ball  to  the  off  side,  square, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  wicket. 

“  Parnam’s  first  ball  Blackham  cut  very  nicely  for  a 
■couple,  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Geom. :  To  intersect,  to  cross ;  as,  one  line  cuts 
another  at  right  angles. 

3.  Surg. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
on  any  one. 

4.  Min. :  To  intersect  a  vein,  branch,  or  lode  by 
driving  horizontally  or  sinking  perpendicularly  at 
right  angles. 

5.  Lap  id. :  To  grind  down  and  polish  precious 
stones. 

6.  Fencing :  To  deliver  a  cut. 

7.  Paint.:  To  lay  one  strong  lively  color  on  another 
without  any  shade  or  softening. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  separate  or  divide  as  a  knife  or  sharp- 
edged  instrument:  as,  this  knife  cuts  well. 

(2)  To  admit  of  being  cut;  as,  this  wood  cuts 
easily. 


(3)  To  go  through  the  process  or  act  of  cutting. 

“And  when  two  hearts  were  join’d  by  mutual  love. 

The  sword  of  justice  cuts  upon  the  knot, 

And  severs  ’em  forever.” 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

(4)  To  make  a  way  by  dividing  or  cutting. 

“ .  .  .  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,  .  .  .” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  move  away  quickly. 

“  I  cut  away  and  make  too  hasty  haste.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  Week  i..  Day  i.,  1.  841. 

(2)  To  make  a  short  cut. 

“  Sometimes  we  would  cut  across  the  shoulders  of  some 
projecting  spur.” — Lord  Dufferin:  Letters  from  High  Lati¬ 
tudes  (1857),  Lett,  vii.,  p.  114. 

(3)  To  manage,  to  act,  to  contrive. 

“  And  frankly  leave  us  human  elves 
To  cut  and  shuffle  for  ourselves.”  Prior. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 

(2)  Cricket:  To  make  a  cut. 

2.  Surg. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

“ .  .  .  his  manner  of  cutting  for  the  stone.” — Pope. 

3.  Manage :  To  strike  the  inner  and  lower  part  of 
the  fetlock-joint  while  traveling;  to  interfere. 

C.  Special  phrases  : 

1.  To  cut  away : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(а)  Lit. :  To  separate  from  the  main  body. 

“  Of  England’s  coat  one  half  is  cut  away.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  /.,  L  1. 

(б)  Fig. :  To  make  away  with,  to  remove. 

“  If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  move,  or  run  away. 

2.  To  cut  down : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  fell ;  to  hew  down. 

“  All  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turkes. 

(It)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  reduce,  to  curtail,  to  retrench. 

(ii)  To  compress,  to  abridge. 

*(iii)  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  humble. 

“  So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence  that  he  cuts  down  the 
finest  orator,  .  .  .” — Addison:  Count  Tariff. 

(2)  Shipbuild.:  To  reduce  in  height  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  into  a  different  kind  of  vessel,  as 
from  a  line-of-battle  ship  to  a  frigate. 

“One  was  produced  by  cutting  down  a  magnificent 
three-decked  line-of-battle  ship,  .  .  .” — Brit.  Quart. 

Review,  vol.  Ivii.  (1873),  p.  111. 

3.  To  cut  in : 

(1)  To  cut  a  card  with  the  view  of  joining  in  a 
game. 

(2)  To  join  or  break  in  suddenly. 

‘“You  think,  then,’  said  Lord  Eskdale,  cutting  in  before 
Kigby,  ‘that  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  us  no  harm?’  ” — 
Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xci. 

4.  To  cut  off: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  separate  by  cutting  from  the  main 
body. 

“  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped  off  his  armor, 
.  .  .” — 1  Sam.  xxxi.  9. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(а)  To  aprostrophize,  to  drop. 

“  No  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before  another,  when  we  can¬ 
not  sink  the  pronunciation  of  it.” — Dryden. 

(б)  To  destroy,  to  extirpate, 

“  .  .  .  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.” — 
Lev.  vii.  27. 

(c)  To  bring  to  an  untimely  end. 

“  Cut  off  in  the  fresh  ripening  prime  of  manhood.” 

Philips:  Distrest  Mother,  v.  L 

( d )  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  obviate,  to  prevent. 

“  To  cut  off  contentions,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  make  certain  the  limits.” — Hayward. 

(e)  To  withhold. 

“We  are  concerned  to  cut  off  all  occasion  from  those 
who  seek  occasion,  that  they  may  have  whereof  to  accuse 
us.” — Rogers. 

(/)  To  preclude,  to  shut  out. 

“  .  .  .  cuts  himself  off  from  the  benefits  and  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity.” — Addison. 

(g)  To  intercept,  to  shutout  from  return  or  union. 

“  His  party  was  so  much  inferior  to  the  enemy  that  it 
would  infallibly  be  cut  off.” — Clarendon. 

(h.)  To  interrupt,  to  hinder:  as,  to  cut  off  com¬ 
munication. 

(i)  To  interrupt,  to  silence,  to  cut  short. 

“.  .  .  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence 
.  .  .” — Bacon. 


*(J)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 

“To  cut  off  the  argument.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 

i.  2. 

*(k)  To  reduce,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail. 

“Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies.” 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  L 

5.  To  cut  out : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Literally: 

(1)  To  remove  by  cutting. 

(ii)  To  shape  or  fashion  by  cutting. 

“How  to  cut  out  and  prepare  work,  with  figures  showing 
the  necessary  measurements.” — London  Times  (Ad.). 

(iii)  To  erase,  to  eliminate. 
b )  Figuratively : 

i)  To  fashion,  to  design,  to  adapt. 

“You  know  I  am  not  cut  out  for  writing  a  treatise, 
.  .  .’’—Rymer. 

(ii)  To  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  prepare. 

“Having a  most  pernicious  fire  kindled  within  the  very 

bowels  of  his  own  forest,  he  had  work  enough  cut  him  out 
to  extinguish  it.” — Howel. 

(iii)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  cut  off. 

“I  am  cut  out  from  any  thing  but  common  acknowledge 
ments,  .  .  .” — Pope. 

(iv)  To  excel,  to  outdo. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  capture  a  ship  in  harbor  and  carry 
her  ofl*j  by  getting  between  her  and  the  shore  and 
attacking  her  from  the  land  side. 

6.  To  cut  short  : 

(1)  To  abridge,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail,  to  shorten. 

*(2)  To  abridge  or  to  withhold  from:  as,  the 
soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay. 

(3)  To  hinder  or  stop  from  proceeding  by  inter¬ 
ruption. 

“  But  William  cut  him  short.  ‘We  shall  not  agree,  my 
Lord;  my  mind  is  made  up.’  ” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch, 
xxiv. 

7.  To  cut  under:  To  undersell. 

8.  To  cut  up  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Literally: 

(1)  To  divide  into  pieces ;  to  carve. 

“The  boar's  intemperance,  and  the  note  upon  him 
afterwards,  on  the  cutting  him  up,  that  he  had  no  brains 
in  his  head,  may  be  moralized  into  a  sensual  man.”-* 

L’  Estrange. 

(ii)  To  eradicate;  to  root  up. 

“Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper-roots 
for  their  meats.” — Job  xxx.  4. 

(iii)  To  make  rough  and  uneven:  as,  the  ground 
was  cut  up. 

b)  Figuratively: 
i)  To  eradicate,  to  cut  away. 

“  This  doctrine  cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots.” — 
Locke. 

(ii)  To  wound  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

“Poor  fellow,  he  seems  dreadfully  cut  up.” — Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxxii. 

(iii)  To  criticise  severely  and  unfavorably;  to 
censure. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  turn  out  or  be  worth  when  cut 
up. 

9.  To  cut  up  rough :  To  be  disagreeable  or  quar¬ 
relsome  about  anything. 

10.  To  cut  a  caper:  To  leap,  dance,  or  caper 
about. 

11.  To  cut  a  dash:  To  show  off ;  to  make  a  show 
or  display. 

12.  To  cut  a  feather : 

Naut. :  A  phrase  used  to  express  that  a  vessel 
cuts  so  quickly  through  the  water  that  it  foams  be¬ 
fore  her. 

13.  To  cut  a  figure:  To  make  a  show  or  display. 

“A  tall  gaunt  creature,  pale  enough,  and  smooth  enough 

to  be  a  woman  certainly,  but  cutting  a  most  ridiculous 
figure.” — Marryat:  Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

14.  To  cut  a  joke :  To  crack  a  joke. 

“And  jokes  shall  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

And  throats  in  the  county  Kerry.” 

Praed:  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine,  iv. 

15.  To  cut  a  knot:  To  effect  anything  by  short  and 
strong  measures,  rather  than  by  skill  and  patience, 
from  the  story  of  Alexander  the  Great  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  with  his  sword. 

“  Decision  by  a  majority  is  a  mode  of  cutting  a  knot 
which  cannot  be  untied :  it  is,  therefore,  on  every  account 
expedient  that  the  knot  should  be  cut  effectually.” — Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis:  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 

16.  Cut  and  come  again :  A  phrase  designed  to  ex¬ 
press  that  one  may  take  as  much  to  eat  as  he 
pleases,  and  then  come  back  for  more;  hence,  no 
stint,  plenty. 

“  Cut  and  come  again  was  the  order  of  the  evening.”— 
Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxix. 

17.  To  cut  one's  stick,  To  cut  one's  lucky :  To  move 
off  quickly  or  at  once.  (Slang,) 

“  Cut  your  lucky  or  look  out  for  squalls,  .  .  .” — Cap¬ 
tain  Mackinnon:  Atlantic  and  Trans-Atlantic  Sketches. 


txnl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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cut-throat 


18.  To  cut  and  run : 

Lit. :  To  cut  the  cable  and  sail  off ;  hence  (fig.)  to 
move  off  quickly 

19.  To  cut  to  pieces : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cut  up  into  pieces. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  exterminate. 

“Whole  troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces .” — Macaulay i 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*20.  To  cut  lots :  To  draw  lots. 

*21.  To  cut  the  grass  under  one :  The  same  as  To 
cut  the  ground. 

“  My  Lord  Clifford  .  .  .  cutte  the  grasse  under  his 
feet.” — Evelyn  Diary  (August  18,  1673). 

22.  To  cut  the  ground  under  or  from  under  one : 
To  disconcert  or  leave  a  person  without  any  plea  or 
ground  to  stand  on. 

23.  To  cut  the  round,  To  cut  the  volt : 

Manage :  To  change  the  hand  when  the  horse 
volts  upon  one  tread,  so  that,  dividing  the  volt  into 
two,  he  turns  upon  a  right  line  to  commence 
another  volt. 

24.  To  cut  the  neck : 

Husb.:  To  cut  the  last  handful  of  standing  corn, 
which  was  the  signal  for  merry-making. 

25.  To  cut  one' s  teeth :  To  pass  or  force  the  young 
teeth  through  the  gum. 

26.  To  cut  one's  eye-teeth :  To  become  knowing  or 
sharp.  (Slang.) 

27.  To  cut  one's  way  To  make  one  s  way  or  force 
a  passage  through  opposing  forces. 

28.  To  cut  rates:  To  reduce  the  fare,  or  price  of 
transportation,  on  railroads,  etc.,  below  the  usual 
established  rates. 

29.  To  cut  a  splurge :  To  make  a  show  or  great 
display. 

30.  To  cut  a  dido:  To  play  a  fantastic,  unex¬ 
pected  trick  ,  to  caper  about. 

31.  To  cut  one's  wisdom  teeth:  To  arrive  at  an  age 
of  discernment. 

cut,  *cutt,  *cutte,  *kut,  s.  [Cut,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument;  a 
blow  with  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument  or  body. 

2.  The  opening,  notch,  or  gash  made  by  a  sharp 
or  edged  instrument ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting. 

“  Sharp  weapons,  according  to  the  force,  cut  into  the 
bone  many  ways;  which  cuts  are  called  sedes,  and  are 
reckoned  amongthe  fractures.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  A  slit  made  in  a  dress. 

“Cloth  of  gold  and  cuts  and  laced  with  silver.” — 
Shakesp. .  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

4.  A  channel,  canal,  or  ditch  made  by  excavation ; 
a  groove,  a  furrow. 

“This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  the  rich  king  of 
Egypt,  and  long  after  him  Ptolomeus  Philadelphus,  pur¬ 
posed  to  have  made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper,  and 
thereby  to  have  let  in  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 

“  Suppose  a  board  to  be  ten  fcot  long^  and  one  broad, 
one  cut  is  reckoned  so  many  foot.” — Mortimer:  Whole 
Art  of  Husbandry. 

6.  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment,  a  shred,  a  portion 
cut  off  ;  as,  “  a  cut  off  the  joint.” 

*7.  A  gelding. 

“  The  collier’s  cut,  the  courtier’s  steed,  will  tire.” 
Gascoigne,  in  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (1592). 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6  (1). 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  surface  made  or  left  by  a  cut ;  as,  a  clean 
cut. 

2.  A  short  or  near  way  or  path  by  which  an  angle 
or  corner  is  cut  off. 

“  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way, 
and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground,  .  . 

— Swift:  Examiner. 

3.  A  near  way  or  means  to  an  end. 

“The  evidence  of  my  sense  is  simple  and  immediate, 
and  therefore  I  have  but  a  shorter  cut  thereby  to  the 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  things  so  evidenced.” — Hale: 
Origin,  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  fashion,  manner,  shape,  or  form  in  which 
anything  is  cut  or  made. 

“  Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  Pagan  cut,  too.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

5.  A  lot,  from  being  made  of  pieces  of  stick,  straw, 
paper,  &c.,  cut  to  different  lengths.  [If] 

“  The  cut  fil  to  the  knight.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  847. 

6.  The  act  of  passing  a  person  without  recognition 
or  acknowledgment;  the  shunning  an  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“We  met  and  gave  each  other  the  cut  direct  that  night.” 
— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

7.  Figure,  style. 

“  There  must  have  been  something  very  innocent  and 
confiding  in  the  cut  of  our  jib.” — Lord  Dufferim  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes;  Lett,  xiii.,  p.  386  (1857). 


*8.  A  fool,  a  dupe. 

“Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her  not  i’  the 
end,  call  me  cut." — Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  8. 

9.  A  degree ;  from  count  or  tallies  being  kept  by 
notches. 

“  This  conjugal  morality  was  a  cut  above  Arghyrousa’s 
mark.” — D.  R.  Morier:  Photo  the  Suliote  (1857),  vol.  iii., 
ch.  xxxv.,  p.  27. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Spinning,  <&c. :  A  term  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
yarn  ;  the  half  of  a  heer  (q.  v.). 

“A  stone  of  the  finest  of  it  [wool]  will  yield  32  slips  of 
yarn,  each  containing  12  cuts,  and  each  cut  being  120 
rounds  of  the  legal  reel.” — P.  Galashiels,  Roxburghs. 
Statist.  Ace.,  ii.  308. 

2.  Macn. :  The  style  of  the  notches  of  a  file ;  as, 
Rough  cut,  bastard  cut,  second  cut,  smooth  cut, 
dead-smooth  cut. 

3.  Typo. :  Cut  of  a  letter:  its  size  and  shape. 

4.  Engin. :  Cut  of  a  pontoon-bridge ;  the  water¬ 
way  between  the  pontoons. 

5.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  The  act  or  duty  of  cutting  a  pack  of 
cards. 

“  The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut."  Swift. 

(2)  Cricket :  The  act  of  striking  a  ball  to  the  off 
side,  square  or  nearly  so  with  the  wicket ;  the 
stroke  itself. 

“  .  .  .  a  couple  of  forward  cuts  in  the  following  over 
contributing  eight.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  Engraving : 

(1)  The  stamp  or  block  on  which  a  picture  is  cut 
or  carved. 

(2)  An  impression  from  such  stamp  or  block. 

“  .  .  .  he  is  set  forth  in  the  prints  or  cuts  of  martyrs 
by  Cevallerius.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

7.  Fencing :  A  stroke  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

8.  Carp. :  Tlie  cut  which  is  made  in  the  thickness 
of  a  deal  with  the  saw,  so  as  to  form  a  leaf.  Thus, 
a  five-cut  deal  is  divided  into  six  leaves. 

T[  To  draw  cut  or  cuts :  To  draw  lots. 

“ .  .  .  at  last  they  acorded  and  sware,  and  made 
promyse  before  all  the  company,  that  they  shulde  drawe 
cuttes,  and  he  that  shulde  haue  the  longest  strawe  shulde 
go  forthe,  and  the  other  abyde.” — Berners:  Froissart ; 
Crony cle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  288. 

cut,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cut,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Divided,  separated,  gashed,  wounded. 

(2)  Gelded,  castrated. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Deeply  wounded  or  affected;  pained. 

*(2)  Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

“Was  not  master  such-a-one  cruelly  cut  last  night?” — 
Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

II.  Bot.:  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

IT  (1)  Cut  and  dry  (or  dried ) :  Ready  prepared, 
ready  beforehand. 

“Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry, 

Evermore  thy  tongue  supply.”  Swift. 

*(2)  Cut  and  long-tail :  A  phrase  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  all  kinds  of  dogs,  curtail  curs,  sporting  dogs, 
<fec. :  hence,  every  one,  any  one  ;  all  kinc[s. 

cut-away,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  skirts  cut  away  or 
rounded  off. 

“ .  .  .  boys  of  ten,  in  cut-away  coats  and  dainty 
gaiters.” — Horticultural  Record,  No.  15  (June,  1877). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  coat,  the  skirts  of  which  are  cut 
away  or  rounded  off. 

“A  fifth-form  boy,  clad  in  a  green  cut-away,  with  brass 
buttons  and  cord  trousers.” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

cut-bracket,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bracket  molded  on  the  edge. 

cut-finger,  s.  [So  called  because  the  leaves  are 
applied  to  cut  fingers,  &c.]  Two  plants :  (1)  Valeri¬ 
ana  pyrenaica,  (2)  Vinca  major. 

cut-finger’ d,  a.  A  ludicrous  term  applied  to  one 
who  gives  a  short  answer,  or  replies  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  acrimony.  (Scotch.) 

cut-glass,  s.&  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  Flint-glass  ornamented  by  having 
portions  of  it  cut  away.  The  decanter,  tumbler,  or 
other  object,  is  held  against  a  revolving  wheel, 
whose  surface  is  provided  with  a  grinding  mate¬ 
rial;  and  afterward  to  another  wheel  with  a  pol¬ 
ishing  power.  The  first,  or  cutting-wheel,  is  of 
iron,  furnished  with  sand  and  water.  The  second, 
or  smoothing-wheel,  is  of  stone,  with  clear  water, 
to  work  out  the  scratches  of  the  grinder.  The 
third,  or  polishing-wheel,  is  of  wood,  with  rotten- 
stone  or  putty-powder  for  polishing.  (Knight. ) 


B.  As  adj.:  Connected  with  the  manufacture  off 
cut-glass ;  dealing  in  or  making  cut-glass. 

“  .  .  .  one  of  the  first  cut-glass  manufacturers  in  the> 

kingdom,  .  .  .” — Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Matson , 
vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

cut-grass,  s.  A  grass,  Leersia  oryzoides,  the* 
leaves  being  so  rough  as  to  cut  the  hand. 

cut-heal,  s. 

1.  Valeriana  officinalis  (Prior),  but  Messrs.  Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holland  think  V.  pyrenaica  the  genuine' 

species. 

*2.  Polemonium  cceruleum. 

cut-in  letter,  s.  Print..  A  type  of  large  size  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph  of  a 
chapter  as  an  initial  letter, 
cut-in  notes,  s.pl. 

Print.:  Notes  which  occupy  spaces  taken  out  of 
the  text,  the  lines  of  which  are  shortened  to  give 
room  therefor. 

cut-mark,  s.  A  mark  made  upon  a  set  of  warp- 
threads  before  placing  on  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom,  to  mark  off  a  certain  definite  length,  the  mark 
defining  the  end  of  which  shall  appear  in  the  woven, 
piece  and  afford  a  measure  to  cut  by.  (Knight.) 

CUt-nail,  s.  A  nail  cut  from  a  nail-plate,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  one  forged  from  a  nail-rod,  as  a 
clasp,  horse-shoe,  or  flat-head  nail.  (Knight.) 

cut-off,  s. 

Engineering: 

1.  The  term  is  applied  to  that  mode  of  using 
steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  in  which  it  ia  admitted, 
to  the  cylinder  during  a  portion  only  of  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  ;  the  steam,  after  the  induction  ceases, 
working  expansively  in  the  cylinder  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  cut-off  in. 
locomotive-engines  is  effected  by  a  certain  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  link-motion  (q.  v.).  The  cut-off,  in 
many  steam-engines,  is  effected  by  the  governor, 
which  is  so  connected  to  the  valve-gear  as  to  vary 
the  throw  of  the  valve-rod,  modifying  it  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  engine  ;  the  effect  being  that  an 
acceleration  of  speed  works  a  diminution  of  steam 
inducted  and  conversely,  the  object  being  to  secure 
uniformity  of  speed.  A  drag  cut-off  is  one  actuated 
directly  by  the  main  valve. 

2.  A  valve  or  gate  in  a  spout,  to  stop  discharge  ;  as 
in  grain-spout  when  the  required  weight  or  quan¬ 
tity  has  been  discharged  or  the  receiving  vessel  is 
full. 

3.  A  device  in  a  rain-water  spout  to  send  the  fall¬ 
ing  water  in  ei  ther  of  two  directions,  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  gutter  until  the  roof  is  clean  and  then  to  the 
cistern. 

4.  A  rod  on  a  reaper,  to  hold  up  the  falling  grain 
while  it  is  being  cleared  from  the  platform. 
(Knight.) 

If  Cut-off  valve : 

Engin. :  A  valve  arranged  to  close  the  induction- 
ports  of  a  steam-cylinder  at  any  given  period  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order 
that  the  steam  may  be  used  expansively  in  the  in¬ 
terval.  [Cut-off.] 

cut-out,  s. 

Teleg.:  A  species  of  switch  used  in  telegraph 
offices  to  connect  the  wires  passing  through  the 
office,  and  “  cut-out  ”  the  instrument  from  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  Usually  a  mere  lever,  pivoted  between  the 
wires  leading  to  and  from  the  instrument,  so  that, 
on  being  turned  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  coui- 
nect  the  wires.  (Knight.) 

cut-pile,  s. 

Fabric:  A  fabric  woven  in  loops,  and  subse¬ 
quently  cut  so  as  to  give  a  pile  (hairy)  surface,  such, 
as  velvet,  plush,  Wilton  carpet,  &c. 

cut-prices,  s.  pi.  Prices  that  are  lower  than 
ordinary ;  as  where  they  have  been  reduced  for  a 
special  sale,  or  to  undersell  a  competitor. 

cut-rates,  s.  pi.  Reduced  rates;  as  where  a 
ticket-broker  or  “scalper”  offers  railroad  tickets 
at  prices  below  those  charged  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies. 

cut-purse,  s.  [Cutpubse.] 
cut-splay,  s. 

Build. :  The  oblique  cutting  of  the  edges  of  bricks- 
in  certain  kinds  of  fancy  brick-work. 

cut-stoue,  s. 

Masonry :  A  hewn  stone ;  ashlars  reduced  to  form, 
by  chisel  and  mallet. 

cut-throat,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  assassin,  a  murderer,  a  ruffian. 

“  The  Gaucho,  although  he  may  be  a  cut-throat,  ia  a- 
gentleman,  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1876),  ch.  xii.,  p.  258. 


^.*e,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  potR 
Q*,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  effr,  rule,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 
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cuttee 


cut-throatery 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shs.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


cutter 
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cuttingly 


Cut  -ter,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  cut ;  -er.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that,  which  cuts. 

*2.  Spec. :  A  sculptor. 

*3.  A  bravo,  a  cut-throat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  implement  or  machine  for  cutting  feed, 
fjuch  as  a  straw-cutter,  a  root-cutter,  &c.  {Knight.) 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  mower  or  reaper  which 
actually  severs  the  stalk.  The  varieties  are  numer¬ 
ous,  but  the  general  verdict  of  approval  has  been 
given  to  what  may  be  called  the  saw— a  term  which 
describes  generally  a  device  consisting  of  project¬ 
ing  teeth  or  sections  affixed  to  a  bar  and  recipro¬ 
cated  longitudinally  of  the  latter.  (Knight.) 

2.  Anat.:  A  fore- tooth,  an  incisor. 

“The  molares,  or  grinders,  are  behind,  .  .  .  and 
the  cutters  before,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  cut  off  a 
morsel  from  any  solid  food,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
grinders.” — Ray:  Chi  the  Creation. 


2.  Harvester :  A  bar,  usually  reciprocating  longi¬ 
tudinally,  and  having  attached  to  it  the  triangular 
knives  or  sickles,  which  slip  to  and  fro  in  the  slots 
of  the  lingers,  and  cut  the  grain  or  grass  as  the 
machine  progresses.  The  bar  carrying  the  fingers 
is  the  finger-bar.  (Knight.) 

cutter-grinder,  s.  A  grindstone  or  emery-wheel 
specially  constructed  for  grinding  the  sections  of 
the  cutter-bars  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines. 
(Knight.) 

cutter-head,  s.  A  rotating  head,  either  dressed 
and  ground  to  form  a  cutter,  or  having  means  for 
the  attaching  of  bits  or  blades  thereto. 

*CUtter-off,  s.  One  who  destroys  or  exterminates. 

“  The  cutter-off  of  Nature’s  wit.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

cutter-stock,  s.  A  head  or  holder  in  which  a 
cutting  blade  is  fastened  for  use.  (Knight.) 

cut  -tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Black  Guille¬ 
mot. 

“  .  .  .  I  observed  several  Black  Guillemots,  Colymbus 
Grylle,  which  the  boatman  called  cutties.” — Fleming: 
Tour  in  Arran. 


3.  Build.:  A  soft  brick  adapted  to  be  rubbed 
down  to  the  required  shape  for  ornamental  brick¬ 
work  or  arches. 

4.  Engraving :  A  burin,  an  engraver’s  tool ;  as  a 
tint-cutter. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  revolving  cutting-tool  of  a  gear-cutter,  a 
planing-machine,  &c.  [Cutter-head.] 

(2)  An  upright  chisel  on  an  anvil ;  a  hack-iron. 

(3)  The  router  or  scorper  portion  of  the  center- 
bit,  which  removes  the  portion  circumscribed  by 
the  nicker. 

(4)  A  file-chisel.  (Knight.) 

6.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  vessel  with  one  mast,  having  fore  and  aft 

sails.  The  spars  are  a  mast,  boom,  gaff  and  bow¬ 
sprit.  Cutters 
are  usually 
small,  but  the 
fancy  has 
sometimes 
been  to  make 
them  as  large 
as  460  tons  and 
28  guns.  They 
are  either 
clincher  or 
carvel  build ; 
have  no  jib- 
stay,  the  jib 
hoisting  and 
hanging  by 
the  halyards 
alone.  A  cutter 
carries  a  fore 
and  aft  main¬ 
sail,  gaff-top-  Cutter. 

sail,  stay, foresail',  and  jib. 

(2)  A  boat  smaller  than  a  barge,  and  pulling  from 
four  to  eight  oars.  It  is  from  22  to  30  feet  long,  and 
has  a  beam  equal  to  '29  to  '25  of  its  length.  A 
number  are  required  for  the  miscellaneous  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  large  ship,  and  are  known  as  first,  second, 
&c.,  cutters.  (Knight.) 

*7.  O.  Eng.  Law:  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  sum 
paid  upon  them  ;  and  then  casts  the  same  into  the 
court  to  be  written  upon.  (Cowel.) 

8.  Shooting:  A  wad-punch. 

9.  Vehicles:  A  one-horse  sleigh. 

10.  Mining:  A  crack  or  fissure  cutting  across  or 
intersecting  the  strata. 

11.  Mineral.:  A  crack  in  a  crystal  or  precious 
stone ;  a  flaw. 

12.  Shoe-making:  A  peg-cutter,  or  float. 

13.  Tailoring :  A  person  who  cuts  out  the  cloth  for 
garments  according  to  measurement  taken. 

14.  Lapid. :  One  who  cuts  and  polishes  gems. 
"...  a  skillful  cutter  of  diamonds  and  polisher  of 

gems,  .  .  .  ” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  36. 

Tf  Cutter  of  the  tallies :  [II.  7.] 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  compounds. infra.) 

cutter-bar,  s. 

1.  Boring-machinery :  A  bar  supported  between 
lath-centers  or  otherwise  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
to  be  bored,  and  carrying  the  cut  ting- tool.  By  vari¬ 
ous  modifica¬ 
tions  having 
the  same  ob¬ 
ject  in  view, 
the  tool- 
stock,  cutter- 
bar,  or  cylin- 
der  may  be  Cutter-bar. 

moved,  so  as 

to  cause  the  tool  to  pass  around  inside  the  cylinder 
of  conversely,  and  also  cause  it  to  ti  averse  from 
end  to  end.  [Boring-machine.] 


cut  -ting,  *cutt-ynge,  *kit-ting,  pr.par.,  a.&s. 

[Cut,  t\] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Penetrating  or  dividing  by  means  of  a 
sharp  or  edged  instrument;  serving  to  cut;  sharp- 
edged. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Wounding  the  feelings  deeply;  bitter,  acri¬ 
monious,  sarcastic,  biting. 

“  .  .  .  reprimanded  by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in 

the  most  cutting  terms.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Underselling;  selling  at  a  very  small  profit  in 
order  to  cut  out  competition. 

*3.  Thieving,  cheating. 

“  Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  cutting  knave9 
to  wait  upon  me?” — Greene:  Friar  Bacon,  v. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  with  a  sharp- 
edged  instrument ;  the  act  of  wounding  or  incising ; 
the  act  of  mowing,  reaping,  or  trimming. 

“This  kitting  awei  is  clepid  circumcisioun.” — Wycliffe; 
Select  Works,  i.  335. 

(2)  A  wound,  an  incision,  a  cut. 

“Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead,  .  .  .” — Leviticus  xix.  28. 

(3)  A  piece  or  portion  cut  off .  [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  caper,  a  prank. 

(2)  The  act  of  passing  a  person  by  without  an 
acknowledgment. 

*(3)  A  fashioning,  contriving,  or  adapting. 

“  To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument, 

No  cutting  and  contriving.” 

Cuicper:  Friendship. 

(4)  A  wounding  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

(5)  A  sudden  moving  away  or  departure. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gardening :  A  slip  or  portion  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  when  placed 
in  the  earth. 

“  Many  are  propagated  above  ground  by  slips  or  cut¬ 
tings." — Ray. 

2.  Manage :  The  action  of  a  horse  when  he  strikes 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  fetlock  joint  with 
bis  hoof  while  traveling. 

3.  Civil  Engin.:  An  excavation  for  the  purpose  of 
a  road,  railroad,  or  canal.  When  the  earth  is  not 
required  for  a  fill  or  embankment,  it  is  called  waste. 
When  the  sides  are  not  secure,  sufficient  slope  must 
be  allowed  or  retaining-walls  constructed.  These 
walls  batter  toward  the  bank  in  order  to  withstand 
the  thrust.  [Batter,  Breast-wall,  Betaining- 
wall.] 

4.  Mining :  A  poor  quality  of  ore  mixed  with  that 
which  is  better. 

5.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  The  act  of  making  a  cut  of  a  pack  of 
cards. 

(2)  Cricket :  The  act  of  making  a  cut. 

6.  Metal.  (PI.) :  The  larger  and  lighter  refuse 
which  is  detained  by  the  sieve  in  the  hotching-tub, 
or  hutch.  (Knight.) 

7.  Paint. :  The  laying  one  strong,  lively  color  on 
another  without  any  shade  or  softening. 

cutting-board,  s.  A  board  for  the  bench  or  lap, 
in  cutting  out  leather  or  cloth  for  clothing. 

cutting-box,  s. 

Aaric. :  A  machine  for  cutting  hay,  straw,  or  corn¬ 
stalk  into  short  feed.  [Straw-cutter.] 


cutting-compass,  s.  A  compass,  one  of  whose 
legs  is  a  cutter,  to  make  washers,  wads,  and  circular 
disks  of  paper  for  other  uses. 

cutting-down,  pr.  par.  &s. 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  away  from  the  main 

body.  ,  . 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  reducing,  retrenching,  or 
compressing. 

(1)  Cutting-down  line  : 

Shipbuilding:  A  curved  line  on  the  sheer-plan, 
which  touches  the  lowest  part  of  the  inner  surface 
of  each  of  the  frames.  It  determines  the  depth  of 
the  floor-timbers  and  the  height  of  the  dead-wood 
fore  and  aft. 

(2 )  Cutting -down  staff : 

Shipbuilding :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it  the 
height  of  the  cutting-down  line  above  the  keel  at 
the  several  frames. 

cutting-engine,  s. 

Silk-machinery :  A  machine  in  which  refuse  or 
floss  silk— the  fibers  having  been  previously  disen¬ 
tangled,  straightened,  and  laid  parallel  by  the 
Hackle,  Filling-engine,  and  Drawing-frame  (q.  v.)— 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  treated  as  a 
staple  by  the  carding-machine  and  the  machines 
which  follow  in  the  cotton  process,  bringing  the 
fiber  to  a  sliver,  a  roving,  and  a  thread,  suitable  for 
weaving.  The  cutting-engine  has  feed-rollers  and 
an  intermittingly  acting  knife,  somewhat  similar  to 
a  chaff  or  tobacco  cutter. 

cutting-file,  s.  The  toothed  cutter  of  a  gear¬ 
cutting  engine. 

cutting-gauge,  s.  A  tool  having  a  lancet-shaped 
knife  (one  or  two)  and  a  movable  fence  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  knife  from  the  edge  of  the  board  is 
adjusted.  It  is  used  for  cutting  veneers  and  thin 
wood. 

cutting- line,  s. 

Printing :  A  line  made  by  printers  on  a  sheet  to 
mark  the  off -cut ;  that  which  is  cut  off  the  printed 
sheet,  folded  separately,  and  set  into  the  other 
folded  portion. 

cutting-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  reducing  the  length  of  staple  of 
flax.  [Breaking-machine.] 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  out  garments.  A  recipro¬ 
cating  vertical  knife  works  in  a  slot  of  the  table 
which  supports  the  pile  of  cloth  to  be  cut.  The 
cloth  is  fed  by  the  attendant  so  as  to  bring  the  line 
marked  on  the  upper  layer  in  line  with  the  knife. 

cutting-nippers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  the  jaws  of 
which  are  sharp  and  come  in  exact  apposition.  The 
cutters  are  sometimes  on  the  face  of  the  jaws  and 
sometimes  on  the  side.  (Knight.) 

CUtting-OUt,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  separating  from  the 
main  body  by  cutting. 

2.  Tech. :  The  act  of  fashioning  or  shaping  by 
cutting. 

3.  Naut. :  The  act  of  capturing  a  ship  in  harbor. 
[Cut,  v.  C.  5  (iv.)  (2).]  Also  as  adj.  in  such  a 
phrase  as  a  cutting-out  expedition. 

If  Cutting-out  machine:  A  machine  by  which 
planchets  for  coins,  or  blanks  for  other  purposes, 
are  cut  from  ribbons  of  metal.  [Cutting-press.] 

cutting-plane,  s.  A  carpenter’s  smoothing- 
plane. 

cutting-press,  s. 

1.  A  screw-press  for  cutting  planchets  of  metal 
from  strips.  It  has  a  cast-iron  frame  fixed  on  a 
stone  basement. 

2.  A  bookbinder’s  press  for  holding  a  pack  of 
folded  sheets  while  the  book  is  sawed  previous  to 
sewing,  or  for  holding  the  sewed  book  for  edge¬ 
cutting.  The  screws  pass  through  the  side-pieces, 
which  are  steadied  by  sliding-guides.  The  pack 
may  now  be  plowed  or  saw-cut  on  the  back  for  the 
twines  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed. 

cutting-shoe,  s.  A  horseshoe  with  nails  on  only 
one  side,  for  horses  that  cutor  interfere.  A  feather- 
edge  shoe. 

cutting-thrust,  s.  A  tool  like  a  cutting-gauge, 
employed  in  grooving  the  sides  of  boxes,  &c.  It 
has  a  routing-cutter  in  a  stock,  and  an  adjustable 
sliding-head  which  forms  a  gauge  for  distance  from 
the  guide-edge  of  the  board. 

cut  -ting  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cutting;  - ly .]  In  a 
cutting  manner. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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cyanate 


Cut -tie  (1),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cudele=a  cuttle-fish; 
Ger.  kuttel(fisch) ;  Dut.  kuttel(visch) .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  cuttle-fish  (q.  v.). 

“It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  blood  of  all  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red  color,  and  only  the 
blood  of  the  cuttle  should  be  as  black  as  ink.’’ — Bacon. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  blackens  the  character  of 
others ;  a  slanderer.  (Referring  to  the  inky  fluid 
which  the  cuttle-fish  throws  out.) 

“  .  .  .  I’ll  thrust  my  knife  into  your  moldy  chaps, 
if  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.” — Shakesp..-  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  animal  alluded  to 
under  A.  (See  the  first  compound.) 

cuttle-bone,  s. 

1.  Zodl. :  The  calcareous  shell  which  constitutes 
the  external  and  only  skeleton  in  the  cuttle-fish  or 
cuttle-fishes.  It  consists  of  a  broad  laminated 
plate,  terminated  behind  in  a  hollow  imperfectly 
chambered  apex  called  the  mucro.  Another  name 
for  it  is  the  sepiastaire. 

2.  Manuf. :  The  cuttle-bone  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  antacid  by  apothecaries ;  it  is  now  in 
use  only  as  pounce,  or  in  casting  counterfeits. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

cuttle-fish,  s. 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  cephalopod  mollusk,  Sepia  officinalis.  It 
has  an  oblong  body,  with  lateral  fins  as  long  as 
itself,  and  ten  arms,  each  with  four  rows  of  suckers. 
For  its  internal  shell  see  Cuttle-bone. 

“  He  that  uses  many  words  for  the  explaining  any  sub¬ 
ject  doth,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  hide  himself  for  the  most 
part  in  his  own  ink.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

(2)  As  the  singular  corresponding  to  any  of  the 
series  given  under  2  PI. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  cephalopods  of  the  genus  Sepia. 

(2)  The  family  Sepiad®. 

(3)  The  cephalopoda  in  general. 

♦cut -tie  (2),  s.  [Lat.  cultellus= a  knife.]  A 
.knife,  a  dagger. 

“  .  .  .  dismembering  himself e  with  a  sharp  cuttle  in 

her  presence.” — Bale ;  English  Votaries ,  pt.  ii. 

cut-toe',  cut-too',  s.  [Fr.  couteau= a  knife.]  A 
large  knife. 

cuttoo-plate,  s.  A  hood  above  the  nave  or  hub 
of  a  vehicle,  to  prevent  the  street  mud  from  falling 
upon  the  axle  and  becoming  ground  in  between  the 
axle-box  and  spindle.  Otherwise  called  a  dirt- 
board,  or  round  robbin.  It  is  attached  to  the  axle 
or  bolster. 

cut  -ty,  cut  -tie,  a.  &  s.  [Gael.  cutach= short, 
hob-tailed  ;  cutaich= to  shorten,  dock.]  [Cut,  u.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Short. 

“  He  gae  to  me  a  cuttie  knife, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  my  life.” 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  208. 

2.  Fig. :  Testy,  hasty,  hot-tempered. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  popgun. 

2.  A  short  spoon.  [Gael.  cutag=a  short  spoon.] 

fCUTTV-SPOON.] 

“  It  is  better  to  sup  with  a  cutty  than  want  a  spoon.” — 
Ramsay:  S.  Prov.,  p.  44. 

3.  A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

“I’m  no  Bae  scant  of  clean  pipes,  as  to  blaw  with  a  brunt 
cutty.” — Ramsay :  S.  Prov.,  p.  40. 

4.  A  short  stump  of  a  girl. 

5.  A  hare. 

“Lepus  timidus,  Common  Hare. — S.  Maukin,  Cuttie.” — 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  July,  1819,  p.  507. 

cutty-brown,  s.  Apparently  a  designation  ap- 

£lied  to  a  brown  horse  that  is  crop-eared,  or  per- 
aps  docked  in  the  tail.  (Jamieson.) 

“  I  scoured  awa  to  Edinborow-town, 

And  my  cutty-brown  together.” 

Herd:  Coll.,  ii.  220. 

cutty-free,  a.  Able  to  take  one’s  food ;  free  to 
handle  the  spoon.  A  person  is  said  to  be  cutty-free, 
who,  although  he  pretends  to  be  ailing,  yet  retains 
his  stomach.  (Jamieson.) 

CUtty-gun,  s.  A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

“But  wha  cam  in  to  heese  our  hope, 

But  Andro  wi’  his  cutty-gun  ?” 

Old  Song,  Andro,  Ac. 

cutty-pipe,  s.  A  short  pipe. 

“  .  .  .  they  overtook  a  sharp-looking  lad,  with  a  short 

bit  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  at  once  slipped  the  cutty- 
pipe  into  a  side  pocket.” — Rev,  J.  W.  Warter:  The  Sea¬ 
board  and  the  Down  (1860),  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 
cutty-quean,  s. 

1.  A  worthless  woman. 

2.  Ludicrously  applied  to  a  wren. 

“  Then  Kobin  turn’d  him  round  about, 

E’en  like  a  little  king; 

Go,  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber  door,  __ 

Ye  little  cutty-quean.” — Herd:  Coll.,  XL  167, 


cutty-rung,  s.  A  crupper  used  for  a  horse  that 
bears  a  pack-saddle,  formed  by  a  short  piece  of 
wood  fixed  to  the  saddle  at  each  end  by  a  cord. 
(Jamieson.) 

cutty-spoon,  s.  A  horn  spoon  with  a  short 
handle. 

“  If  ye  dinna  eat  instantly,  and  put  some  saul  in  ye,  by 
the  bread  and  the  salt,  I’ll  put  it  down  your  throat  wi’  the 
cutty-spoon.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlvi. 

cutty-stool,  s. 

1.  A  low  stool. 

2.  The  stool  of  repentance,  on  which  offenders 
were  seated  in  church,  now  disused. 

cutty-stoup,  cuttie-stoup,  s.  A  pewter  vessel 
holding  the  eighth  part  of  a  chopin  or  quart. 

“The  cuttie-stoup  bit  hauds  a  soup, 

Gae  fetch  the  Hawick  gill  O.” — Burns. 

cut-under,  s.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  front  wheels  passing  under  the  body 
when  turning. 

Cut'-wal,  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The  chief 
officer  of  police  in  an  Indian  town.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

cut-wid  -die,  cut-wild  -die,  s.  [Eng.  cut,  and 
wuddie,  a  dim.  of  wood.) 

1.  The  piece  of  wood  by  which  a  harrow  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  yoke. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  links  which  join  the  swingle-trees  to 
the  beam  in  a  plow. 

cut'-worm,  s.  [Eng.  cut,  and  worm.)  A  small 
white  grub,  which  destroys  coleworts  and  other 
vegetables  of  this  kind,  by  cutting  through  the 
stem  near  the  roots. 

CU-vette’,  s.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  cuve—a  vat.] 

1.  Glass-making:  A  basin  for  receiving  the  melted 
glass  after  it  is  refined,  and  decanting  it  on  to  the 
table  to  be  rolled  into  a  plate.  The  cuvettes  stand 
in  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  are  filled 
with  melted  glass  from  the  pots  by  means  of  iron 
ladles.  The  material  remains  sixteen  hours  in  the 
pots  and  sixteen  in  the  cuvettes.  In  casting,  the 
cuvette  is  lifted  by  means  of  gripping-tongs,  chains, 
and  a  crane,  and  the  contents  are  poured  upon  the 
casting-table. 

“The  glass  is  transferred  from  the  melting-pot  to  a 
large  vessel  called  the  cuvette,  and  allowed  to  remain  some 
hours  in  the  furnace.” — Timbs:  Glass-making,  in  Cassell’s 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

2.  Fort.:  A  ditch  in  the  main  ditch.  (Knight.) 

cfi-Vl-er  -a,  s.  [From  Georges  Cuvier,  ultimately 
Baron  Cuvier,  born  August  23, 1769,  in  France,  but 
of  a  Swiss  father.  He  himself  was  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  faith.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he,  in  1795, 
became  assistant  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in 
Paris,  in  the  same  year  lectured  on  comparative 
anatomy,  became  in  1796  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  French  Institute  formed  that  year,  in  1798  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  work  on  animals,  and  in  1800  became 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France.  The  same  year  he  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  Comparative  Anatomy ,  the  three 
following  ones  in  1805.  After  receiving  many  honors 
and  offices,  and  rendering  science  good  service,  he 
in  1817  published  the  second  edition  of  his  Ossemens 
Fossiles,  his  first  publication  on  the  subject  having 
appeared  in  1798.  In  1817  he  published  his  R&gne 
Animal  (Animal  Kingdom),  which  revolutionized 
zoological  classification,  and  has  even  yet  been 
superseded  only  in  details.  He  died  in  1830.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Pteropoda  with  a  cylindrical 
transparent  shell,  the  animals  with  simple  narrow 
fins.  Four  recent  species  are  known,  from  the 
Atlantic,  India,  and  Australia,  and  four  fossil,  the 
latter  from  the  Miocene. 

CW. 

If  For  words  beginning  with  cw  see  gu. 

cwt.,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  hundred¬ 
weight,  c.  being  the  symbol  for  Lat.  centum= a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  wt.  a  contraction  of  Eng.  weight. 

-cy,  an  affix  forming  abstract  nouns  of  state,  an 
Eng.  adaptation  of  Lat.  -tia  (really  a  compound 
affix  formed  by  adding  the  abstract  noun  ending 
-ia,  to  adj.  and  particip.  stems  in  -t,  -nt,  as  inf  a-, 
infa-nt-,  infa-nt-ia,  infa-n-cy ;  lega-,  lega-t-us,  lega- 
t-ia,  lega-cy). 

cy. 

Chem.:  A  symbol  sometimes  used  instead  of  (CN)' 
for  the  monad  radical  of  cyanogen  (CN)2'. 

§y-am -e-llde,  s.  [Eng.  cy(anic),  and  am(m)e- 
lide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  (CNHO)x.  A  white  porcelain-like  mass 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanic  acid,  CNHO. 
It  is  polymeric  of  cyanic  acid,  and  is  also  formed 
when  equivalents  of  phosphoric  anhydride  and  urea 
are  distilled  at  40%  Also  formed  when  cyanic  acid 
is  cooled  to  0% 


$y-g,m-el  -iir-ate ,  s.  [Eng.  cyamelur(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyameluric  acid. 

§y-am-el-iir  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  cya(nic),  melflone) 
and  uric,  (q.  v.).]  A  word  occurring  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

cyameluric  acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C6H3N7O3,  or  a  tribasic 

acid  prepared  by  boiling  mellone  with  caustic  pot¬ 
ash.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  from  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  cyamelurate  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cyameluric  acid  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  which  when  heated  gives  off 
vapors  of  cyanic  acid,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue 
of  mellone. 

9y-am -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyam(us),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoQl. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  L®modi- 
poda.  The  species  are  called  Whale-lice.  The  head 
is  small,  the  body  broad,  the  first  pair  of  legs  very 
small,  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  legs  very 
powerful,  the  third  and  fourth  converted  into 
branchial  vesicles.  [Cyamus.] 

9y-am'-l-um,  s.  [Latin  cyam(us)  [Cyamus], 
-i  connective,  and  neut.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -urn.  1 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  follicle  resembling  a  legume. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

$y  -a-mus,  s.  [Lat.  cyamos;  Gr.  kyamos=(l)  a 
bean,  (2)  the  Egyptian  bean  (Nelumbium  speci- 
osum ).] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nelumbiace®,  now  made 
simply  a  synonym  of  Nelumbium. 

2.  Z06I.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cyam- 
id®  (q.  v.).  Cyamus  balcenarum,  or  C.  ceti,  is  the 
common  Whale-louse. 

9y-an-,  9y-an-o-,  pref. 

Chem. :  Denotes  that  the  compound  contains  the 
radical  CN'. 


9y-a-nse  -a,  s.  [Cyanea.] 

9y-an  -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ogen) ;  -amide.] 

(  NTT 

Chemistry:  Carbo-diimide,  CN'NH2,  or  C  j 

Obtained  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen 
into  a  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  anhydrous  ether, 
ammonium  chloride  separating  out,  and  the  ethe¬ 
real  solution,  evaporating  in  a  water  bath,  yields 
pure  cyanamide :  also  by  the  action  of  dry  CO2 
on  sodamide,  NH2Na,  or  by  adding  mercuric  ox¬ 
ide,  HgO,  to  a  cold  solution  of  thio-carbamido, 
CS(NH2)2.  It  forms  colorless  deliquescent  crystals, 
melting  at  40%  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  con¬ 
verted  slowly  into  ammonia  and  methylamine, 
NH2‘CH3j  by  sulphuric  acid  partly  intoammelide 
and  also  into  urea  CO(NH2)2.  WRen  HoS  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  cyanamide  in  anhydrous  ether, 
thio-carbamide  is  precipitated.  By  heating  cyana¬ 
mide  with  ammonium  chloride  in  an  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion,  guanidine  hydrochlorate  is  formed.  When 
cyanamide  is  heated  with  water  or  dilute  alkalies,  or 
when  heated  alone  to  150%  it  yields  dicyan-diamide. 
Cyanamide  gives  a  yeUow  precipitate,  CN2Ag2,  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  dark  brown  precipitate,  CN2Cu, 
with  cupric  salts. 

9-y -<m-ate,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ogen) ;  -ate.] 


Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid.  Metallic  cyanates 
can  occur  in  two  modifications;  Normal  cyanates, 
as  potassium  normal  cyanate,  N — C — O — K,  and  Iso¬ 
cyanates,  as  potassium  isocyanate,  0=C=N — K. 
Nearly  all  the  cyanates  at  present  known  are  prob¬ 
ably  isocyanates. 

If  (1)  Cyanate  of  ammonium: 

Chem.:  CNO'NHj  is  formed  when  the  vapor  of 
cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  dry  ammonia  gas.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  substance  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  giving  off  C02  when  an  acid  is  added,  and 
NH3  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  If  the 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanate  of  potassium  is  boiled, 

it  is  converted  into  urea  COO  < 

If  This  was  the  first  synthesis  of  an  organic  sub¬ 
stance. 


(2)  Cyanate  of  potassium : 

Chem.:  CONK,  the  ordinary  potassium  cyanate  is 
an  isocyanate,  CO'NK.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing 
potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  in  a  crucible  and  adding 
plumbic  oxide,  PbO,  till  it  is  no  longer  reduced; 
the  fused  cyanate  of  potassium  is  then  decanted 
off,  and  purified  by  crystallization  from  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  deli¬ 
quescent  colorless  plates.  Cyanate  of  potassium  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  thus,  2CONK+ 
2H20-f2H2S04=(NH4)2S04+K2S04+2C02)  a  very 
small  quantity  of  cyanic  acid  escaping.  Cyanate 
of  potassium  exposed  to  moist  air  gives  off  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  potassium 
bicarbonate.  Heated  in  a  closed  crucible  with 
charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  potassium  cyanide. 


Mil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  tem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
■  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  - 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


cyanea 

9y-g,-nse'-g,  s.  [Lat.  cyaneus;  Gr. 
&jyaneos=dark  blue.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Coelenterata  (Radiata),  sub¬ 
class  Lucernarida,  order  Pelagid®.  Cyancea  capil- 
lata  is  common 
on  the  British 
coasts;  it  is  about 
a  foot  across.  It 
sometimes  comes 
in  contact  with 
bathers,  and, 
swimming  away, 
leaves  its“arms, 
which  have  sting¬ 
ing  qualities, 
fixed  in  their 
bodies.  The  um¬ 
brella  of  C.  arc- 
tica  has  in  one 
case  been  found  „ 

seven  feet  in  di-  Lyanea. 

ameter. 

cy-an’-e-g,n,  a.  [Gr.  fc2/anos=dark  blue.]  Of  an 
azure  color. 

§y-an  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cyaneus ;  Gr.  kyaneos— 
dark  blue,  glossy  blue.] 

Nat.  Science :  Of  a  clear  bright  blue  color. 

gy-an’-eth-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ogen) ;  eth(yl) ; 
-ine.] 

Chem. :  C9H15N  3.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  me¬ 
tallic  sodium  on  ethyl-cyanide,  CjHs’CN.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  white  plates,  which  melt  at  189°,  and 
bods  at  280°. 

gy-an  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kyanos=a.  dark  blue  substance, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.]  Dark  blue;  pertaining  to 
that  color. 

cyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CONH,  probably  0=C=NH,  or  N  jj"* 

isocyanic  acid,  carbimide.  Obtained  by  heating  in 
a  sealed  bent  tube  cyanuric  acid,  C3H3N3O3,  the 
other  limb  of  the  tube  being  kept  cold  by  ice. 
Cyanic  acid  condenses  as  a  colorless  volatile  liquid 
having  a  pungent  irritating  odor;  it  attacks  the 
skin ;  when  kept  it  changes  into  the  polymeric 
porcelain-like  substance,  cyamelid.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanic  acid  decomposes,  forming  car¬ 
bonic  dioxide  and  ammonia ;  also  by  a  secondary 
re-action  urea  is  formed,  the  result  being  thus  ex¬ 
pressed,  CO-NH+H20=C02+NH3  and  CO’NH-f  NH3 

=  CO<  jj-,  urea.  Cyanic  acid  is  monobasic ;  cyan- 
ates  of  lead,  mercury  and  silver  are  insoluble  in 
cold  water ;  cyanate  of  barium  is  soluble. 

cyanic  ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Two  isomeric  modifications.  (1)  Normal , 
as  methyl  cyanate,  (N — C) — O — CH3.  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  sodium 
alcohols.  They  are  colorless  oily  liquids,  decom¬ 
posed  by  dilute  alkalies  into  cyanate  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  alcohol.  (2)  Iso,  or  carbimides,  0=0= 
N— CH3,  methyl  isocyanate.  Obtained  by  distilling 
a  dry  mixture  of  potassium  isocyanate  and  methyl 
sulphate;  it  boils  at  60°.  Heated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  COo 
and  methylamine,  NH2‘CH3.  Corresponding  ethyl 
compounds  are  known. 

cyanic  series,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Do  Candolle  to  the 
series  of  colors  of  which  the  typical  one  is  blue.  In 
1825,  Messrs.  Schubbler  and  Funk  published  a 
memoir  at  Tubingen  upon  the  color  of  flowers, 
dividing  them  into  two  great  series :  (1)  Thosewhich 
have  yellow  for  their  type,  and  which  are  capable 
of  passing  into  red  or  white  but  never  into  blue ; 
and  (2)  those  of  which  blue  is  the  type,  which  can 
pass  into  red  or  white  but  never  into  yellow.  They 
called  the  first  series  oxidized,  and  the  second 
deoxidized,  and  were  of  opinion  that  greenness  was 
a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  series.  To 
the  first  of  these  series  De  Candolle  gave  the  name 
of  the  xanthic  series,  and  on  the  second,  as  stated 
above,  he  bestowed  the  name  of  the  cyanic  series. 
The  latter  includes  the  following  colors :  red,  violet- 
red,  violet,  violet-blue,  blue,  and  greenish-blue. 

Lindley.) 

gy'-gn-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  cyan(ic),  and  suff.  -ide 

^Chem.^ Cyanides  are  chemical  compounds  which 
contain  the  monad  radical  (ON)’,  combined  with  a 
metallic  element,  as  K(CNV,  potassium  cyanide.  or 
with  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  as  CH3'(CN)  ,  methyl 
cyanide.  Cyanides  can  be  obtained  synthetically 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
charcoal  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  passing 
nitrogen  gas  through  the  tube,  K2C03+4Ci-N2= 
2KCN+3CO.  Also  formed  when  an  organic  body 
containing  nitrogen  is  heated  in  a  tube  with 
metallic  sodium.  If  Cyanides  are  dissolved  in 
water  rendered  alkaline  by  potash  or  soda,  then  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  is  added, 
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and  the  mixture  is  rendered  acid  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  a  blue  color  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron 
being  formed.  If  the  liquid  containing  a  cyanide 
be  made  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  a  little  yellow  ammonium  sulphide 
be  added,  and  the  liquid  gently  evaporated  till  the 
excess  of  sulphide  is  volatilized,  the  residue  will 
give  a  red  color  when  a  few  drops  of  tincture  iron 
are  added.  Cyanides  give  a  curdy  white  precipi¬ 
tate  with  silver  nitrate,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
nitric  acid,  the  dry  precipitate, _  Ag(CN)',  when 
heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  giving  off  cyanogen. 
Cyanides  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  metallic 
oxides  or  hydroxides  in  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  H‘CN,  also  by  double  decomposition  of 
metallic  salts,  with  potassium  cyanide  if  the 
resulting  cyanide  is  insoluble. 

IT  (1)  Cyanide  of  ammonium: 

Chem. :  Ammonium  cyanide,  NHj’CN.  Obtained 
by  mixing  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with 
ammonia  gas,  by  passing  ammonia  over  redhot 
charcoal ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dry  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  ammonium  chloride  ;  by  passing 
a  mixture  of  carbonmonoxide,  CO,  and  ammonia 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  forms  colorless  very  vol¬ 
atile  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  sublimes  at  40°. 

(2)  Cyanide  of  ally l : 

Chem.:  CsHs’CN.  Crotonitril. 

(3)  Cyanide  of  amyl : 

Chem.:  CsHu'CN.  Capronitril.  Boiling  point, 
146°. 

(4)  Cyanide  of  barium: 

Chem.:  Ba(CN)2.  Obtained  by  passing  air  over 
an  ignited  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  and  finely 
divided  carbon.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  Heated  to 
300°C.  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapor  it  gives  off  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

(51  Cyanide  of  benzyl:  [Cress  Oil.] 

(6)  Cyanide  of  butyl: 

Chem.:  CjHj’CN.  Valeronitril.  Boiling  point, 
125°. 

(7)  Cyanide  of  cacodyl :  [Cacodyl.] 

(8)  Cyanide  of  cobalt:  [Cobalti-cyanide,  Co- 
BALTO-CYANIDE  (q.  V.).] 

(9)  Cyanide  of  ethyl : 

Chem.:  C2H5'CN.  [Propionitril.] 

(10)  Cyanide  of  gold: 

Chem.:  Aurous  cyanide,  Au'CN.  Obtained  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  to  auric  chlo¬ 
ride,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  a  lemon-yellow  crys¬ 
talline  powder  ;  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide.  A  solution  of  gold  in  excess  of  potassium 
is  used  for  gilding  silver  or  copper. 

(Ill  Cyanide  of  hydrogen: 

Chem.:  HCN.  Hydrogen  cyanide,  hydrocyanic 
acid  (q.  v.). 

(12)  Cyanide  of  iron:  [Ferricyanide,  Ferro¬ 
cyanide  (q.  v.).] 

(13)  Cy  anide  of  mercury : 

Chem.:  Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg "(CN)2.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  in  a  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  by  boiling  two  parts  of  mer¬ 
curic  sulphate,  HgS04,  with  one  part  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  KjFe(CN)6,  in  eight  parts  of  water. 
Mercuric  cyanide  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  color¬ 
less  prisms ;  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  cold  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  very  poisonous. 
Heated  it  gives  off  cyanogen  and  metallic  mercury, 
a  little  paracyanogen  being  also  formed  ;  if  moist, 
it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  mercury.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  de¬ 
composed  by  potash. 

(14)  Cyanide  of  methyl. : 

Chem.:  CH^ON.  Acetonitrile  (q.  v.). 

(15)  Cyanide  erf  nickel: 

Chem.:  Ni(GN)2.  When  potassium  cyanide  is 
added  to  solutions  of  nickel  salts  they  give  a  light 
apple-green  precipitate  of  nickel  cyanide,  which  is 
soluble  in  excess,  forming  a  double  salt;  dilute 
acids  reprecipitate  the  Ni(CN)2. 

(16)  Cyanide  of  phenyl : 

Chem.:  CeH^'CNT.  Benzonitrile,  Cyanobenzene 
(q.  v.). 

(17)  Cyanide  of  platinum:  [Platino-cyanide, 
Platini-cyanide  (q.  v.).] 

(18)  Cyanide  of  potassium: 

Chem.:  KCN.  Cyanide  of  potassium  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure  by  passing  hydrocyanic  gas  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  potash  in  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Impure  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  fusing  in 
a  covered  crucible  organic  matter  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  as  horn,  woolen  rags,  carcasses  of  animals, 
leather,  &c.,  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  it  is 
better  to  add  iron  filings,  and  form  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water, 
and  the  crude  salt  is  recrystallized.  Eight  parts  of 
anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  when  fused 
with  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassium 
yield  cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium,  thus, 
K4Fe(CN)6  +  K2C03  =  5KCN  +  KCNO+Fe  +  C02; 
the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal  prevents  the  for¬ 
mation  of  isocyanates.  Cyanide  of  potassium  ex¬ 
posed  crystallizes  in  colorless  cubes  ;  when  exposed 
moist  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  dioxide  and 
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gives  bff  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  very  poisonous ;  it  is  used  in  photography  and  in 
electrotying ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  1 1 
reduces  metallic  oxides  when  fused  with  them,  and 
is  used  in  blowpipe  analysis.  An  aqueous  solution 
when  boiled  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
formate  of  potassium.  Cyanide  of  potassium  ex¬ 
plodes  when  heated  with  chlorate  of  potassium ; 
when  fused  with  sulphur  it  is  converted  into 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  KCNS.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  removes  the  stains  produced  by  silver 
nitrate,  but  it  is  dangerous  if  absorbed  into  a  cut 
or  wound  of  the  skin. 

(19)  Cy  anide  of  propyl : 

Chem.:  C3H7-CN.  Butryonitrile.  Boiling  point. 

115°. 

(20)  Cyanide  of  silver : 

Chem.:  Argentic  cyanide,  AgCN.  Obtained  as  a 
white  precipitate  when  argentic  nitrate  is  added  to 
potassium  cyanide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  i 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  Heated  it  gives  off! 
cyanogen, leaving  a  mixture  of  metallic  silver  and 
paracyanogen.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potas¬ 
sium  cyanide,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  is  used  to  electroplate  metals 
with  silver. 

gy-an -l-llne,  s.  [Eng.  cy(anic);  aniline.'] 
Chem.:  C14H14N4.  A  crystalline  substance  formed 
by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline. 

gy-an-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos=  a  dark  blue  sub¬ 
stance;  as  adj.  dark  blue,  and  suff.  -ine  ( Chem .) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Chinoline  blue,  C28H35IN2.  Used  as  a 
blue  dye.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
amyl-chinoline  iodide,  CaHytCsHiCNI.  It  oceurs 
as  green  or  yellow  crystalline  powder,  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it.  It  dissolves 
in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a  dark-blue  solution  ;  it  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

gy'-gn-Tte,  s.  [Gr.  A:?/cmos=blue,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Min. :  A  translucent  or  transparent  triclinic 
mineral  in  flattened  prisms.  Its  hardness  is  5-7-25; 
its  specific  gravity  3'45-3'7  ;  its  luster  from  vitreous 
to  pearly,  crystals  blue  with  white  margins,  or  gray, 
green,  or  black  ;  streak  colorless.  Composition; 
Silica,  36'8;  alumina,  63‘2=100.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  It  is  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  blue  and  white  varieties  of  it.  It  is  some¬ 
times  altered  to  talc  and  steatite.  (Dana.) 

2.  Chem.:  Chemically  viewed,  the  mineral  de¬ 
scribed  under  1  is  a  basic  aluminum  silicate, 

Al203Si02. 

gy-an'-meth-Ine,  s.  [Eng .cyan(ogen);  meth(yl)', 
•ine.] 

Chem.:  C6H9N3.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  methyl-cyanide,  CH3‘CN.  A  crystalline 
substance,  melting  at  180°,  and  forming  salt9  with 
acids. 

gy'-il-no,  in  compos.  [Gr.  kyanos.]  [Cyanic.] 
Bot.,&c.:  Blue;  a  clear,  bright  blue;  Prussian 
blue. 

gy-an-6-ben  -zene,  s.  [Eng.  cyano(gen),  and 

benzene .] 

Chem. :  Phenyl  cyanide,  or  benzonitril,  CgHr'CN. 
Prepared  by  distilling  potassium  benzene-sulpho- 
nate  with  potassium  cyanide  ;  by  distilling  benza- 
mide,  CeHj'CO'N^,  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
P^Og' ;  by  heating  formanilide,  CeHVNH'CO’H, 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Cyano¬ 
benzene  is  a  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  oil  of 
almonds,  boiling  at  191°.  By  heating  with  acids  or 
alkalies  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

gy-a-no-chro'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  kyanochroos—Aa.r'k- 
colored,  dark-looking:  kyanos= dark  blue,  chroa 
=color,  andsuff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  of  a  clear  blue  color, 
believed  by  Scacchi  to  be  a  hydrous  sulphate  of 
potash  and  copper.  (Dana.) 

gy-a-no'-chro-us,  a.  [Gr.  kyanochroos,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.]  [Cyanochroite.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  blue  skin. 

gy-an’-6-form,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cyan(ide ),  and 
(chlor)oform.] 

Chem.:  Tricyanomethane,  CH(CN)3.  Said  to 
have  been  formed  by  heating  trichlormethane 
(chloroform),  CHCI3,  with  potassium  cyanide, 
K(CN.). 

gy-an’-o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos= blue,  and  gennao 
=to  produce.] 

Chem.:  Dicyanogen,  (CN)2,  or  (N— C)— (C— N),  or 
Cy2.  Obtained  by  heating  silver  or  mercuric  cyan¬ 
ide  ;  also  by  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  oxalate. 
Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  poisonous  gas,  which 
liquefies  at  — 25°,  or  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmos¬ 
pheres  at  20°,  and  at  —34°  becomes  crystalline.  It 
oarns  with  a  peach-blossom-colored  flame,  forming 
C02  and  nitrogen;  water  dissolves  four  volumes. 
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■und  alcohol  twenty-three  volumes  of  the  gas. 
Cyanogen  is  very  poisonous,  and  smells  like  prus¬ 
sic  aciu.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  into  strong  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  oxamide. 
Nascent  hydrogen  from  tin  and  hydrochloric 
•acid  converts  cyanogen  into  ethylene-diamine, 
No(C2H4)”H4.  A  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water 
turns  dark  and  deposits  azulmic  acid,  C4H;jNt,0, 
and  the  solution  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  urea, 
and  oxalate  and  formate  of  ammonium.  Cyanogen 
dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  forming 
-cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium.  Cyanogen 
can  be  regarded  as  the  nitril  of  oxalic  acid.  Dry 
ammonia  gas  and  cyanogen  combine,  forming 
hydrazulmin,  CiNaHe.  Small  quantities  of  cyan¬ 
ogen  are  formed  during  the  distillation  of  coal. 
Potassium  burns  in  cyanogen  gas,  forming  potas¬ 
sium  cyanide. 

^ ‘Mly fmogen  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in 

cyanogen  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  Also  called  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride, 
<CN)C1.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  the  excess  of  chlorine  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  removed  by  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  mercuric  oxide.  Cyanogen 
chloride  is  a  liquid  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  15°,  and  gives 
■off  an  irritating  vapor  which  attacks  the  eyes  ;  it  is 
very  poisonous. 

cyanogen  iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  (CN)I.  Obtained  by  subliming  a  mixture 
of  one  molecule  of  mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  with 
two  molecules  of  iodide ;  or  by  adding  iodine  to  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyan¬ 
ide,  and  shaking  out  the  (CN)I  with  ether.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  its  vapor  has 
a  very  irritating  smell.  It  sublimes  in  colorless 
needles  at  45°.  With  ammonia  it  forms  cyanamide 
and  ammonium  iodide.  Cyanogen  bromide,  (CN)Br, 
is  also  a  crystalline  irritating  substance. 

gy-an'-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos  [Cyanic],  and 
■lithos=: a  stone.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  bluish-gray 
color,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  an  impure  form  of 
centrallassite  with  more  than  the  normal  amount 
•of  silica,  or  chalcedony  impure  with  centrallassite. 

gy-an-om-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  fc;/<rmos=dark  blue,  and 
metron=a  measure.]  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Saussure,  for  determining  the  depth  of  the  tint  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  circular  band  of  thick  paper  is 
divided  into  fifty-one  parts,  each  of  which  is  painted 
with  a  different  shade  of  blue ;  the  extremities  of 
the  scale  being  respectively  deep  blue  and  nearly 
white.  The  colored  band  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
observer,  who  distinguishes  the  particular  tint  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  color  of  the  sky.  The  number 
of  this  tint,  reckoning  from  the  light  end,  indicates 
hhe  intensity  of  the  blue.  {Knight.) 

gy-a-nop-a-thy,  s.  The  same  as  Cyanosis. 
(jy-an  -O-phyll,  s.  [Gr.  fcya?ios=dark  blue,  and 
phyllon=&  leaf.] 

Bot.  &  Chem. :  A  blue  coloring  matter,  alleged  to 
commingle  with  a  yellow  one  called  xanthophyll  to 
produce  the  green  characteristic  of  leaves.  Micheli 
and  Stokes  deny  its  existence. 

^y-an-6  -pi-A,  s.  [Gr.  fcyanos=blue,  and  ops= 
eye.]  Pathol.:  A  perverted  state  of  vision,  in  which 
ail  objects  appear  blue. 

§y-A-HO  “SIS,  s.  [Gr.  kyandsis= a  dark-blue  color.] 

Med. :  What  the  ancients  called  Blue  Jaundice,  a 
disease  in  winch  the  complexion  becomes  blue  or 
leaden  in  hue,  the  cause  being  the  mixture  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood.  The  affection  is  very 
often  noticed  in  new-born  infants,  especially  where 
the  second  stage  of  the  labor  has  been  undhly  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  the  infant  subjected  to  great  muscular 
compression  in  birth. 

gy-a-no -site,  gy'-an-ose,  s.  [Gr.  kyanosis 
{Cyanosis],  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcanthite  (q.  v.). 

gy-an-o’-tis,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos= dark  blue,  and  ous, 
genit  otos=the  ear.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Commelynace®  (Spiderworts). 
It  consists  of  hairy  or  woolly  plants  from  the  hotter 
parts  of  Asia.  A  decoction  of  Cyanotis  axillaris  is 
■drunk  in  the  East  as  a  remedy  for  tympanis. 

gy-an-ot  -rich-ite,  s.  [Ger.  cyanotrichit ;  Gr. 
kyanos=  dark  blue,  and  thrix,  genit.  trichos— hair.] 

Min. :  A  blue  mineral  occurring  in  short  capillary 
crystals  of  velvety  aspect.  Composition  :  Sulphuric 
acid,  14T-15’4 ;  alumina,  1T0 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
1'18;  oxide  of  copper,  43'2-46'6;  water,  23.  It  occurs 
in  the  Banat.  Dana  prefers  the  name  Cyanotrichite ; 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  calls  it  Lettsomite, 
after  an  English  mineralogist,  W.  G.  Lettsom. 
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gy-an  -6-type,  s.  [  Gr.  kyanos  —  dark  blue,  and 
Eng.  type  (q.  v.).j 

Phot.:  A  process  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  which 
cyanogen  is  employed.  One  form  of  the  process  is 
as  follows :  A  paper  is  washed  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  dried ;  placed  under  a  frame,  the  parts 
exposed  to  light  are  changed  from  yellow  to  blue 
(Prussian  blue).  The  picture  is  washed,  then  fixed 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dried.  The  picture  before 
washing  is  lavender  on  a  yellow  ground,  but  washes 
out  to  a  blue  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  rather  curious 
than  really  useful.  The  process  has  several  varia¬ 
tions.  {Knight.) 

gy-an  -iir-ate,  s.  [Eng.  cyanur{ic) ;  ■ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  chemical  compound  formed  from  cyan- 
uric  acid,  by  replacing  hydrogen  atoms  by  an  equiv¬ 
alent  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  Cyanurate  of 
silver  is  insoluble  in  water. 

gy-an-Ur’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cyan{ogen),  and  uric 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Derived  from  cyanogen  and  urea.  A  word 
occurring  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  following 
compounds. 

cyanuric  acid,  s. 

Inorganic  Chem. :  C3H3O3N3  can  have  two  isomeric 
formulae — normal  cyanuric  acid , 


N=C— N 

d)H. 

and  isocyanuric  acid,  OC  —  N  < 

HN — CO — NH.  The  common 
cyanuric  acid  is  probably  the  isocyanuric  acid,  or 
tricarbimide.  It  can  be  formed  by  boiling  cyanuric 
chloride,  C3N3CI3,  with  dilute  alkalies ;  also  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  over  fused 
urea,  the  ammonium  chloride,  which  is  formed  at 
the  same  time,  being  removed  by  cold  water,  and 
the  cyanuric  acid  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water. 
It  forms  colorless  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms  con¬ 
taining  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 
It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  hot  nitric 
acid,  and  also  in  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
concentrated  acids  for  a  long  time  it  is  decomposed 
into  CO2  and  N  H3.  Three  atoms  of  hydrogen  can 
be  replaced  by  metals,  forming  cyanurates.  Cyan¬ 
uric  acid,  when  distilled,  splits  up  into  three  mole¬ 
cules  of  cyanic  acid,  and  can  be  recognized  by  its 
characteristic  odor. 

cyanuric  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C3N3CI3.  Tricyanic  chloride,  solid  chlo¬ 
ride  of  cyanogen.  Obtained  by  distilling  cyanuric 
acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride ;  also  by  expos¬ 
ing  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  chlo¬ 
rine  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  forms  colorless 
needles,  which  melt  at  140°.  It  has  a  powerful 
offensive  odor,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

cyanuric  ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem, :  Ethers  existing  in  two  modifications  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  of.  the  acids.  They  are  always 
found  in  the  preparations  of  both  the  normal  and 
iso  cyanic  ethers  (q.  v.).  They  are  crystalline 
solids,  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  cyanic 
ethers  by  their  higher  boiling  point. 

gy-an-iir’-us,  s.  [Gr.  kyanos = dark  blue,  and 

owra=tail.] 

Ornitli.:  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Corvid® 
(Crows),  and  sub-family  Garrulin®  (Jays).  Cyan- 
urus  crestatus  is  the  Blue  Jay  of  the  United  States. 
{Dallas.) 

gy-aph -en-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cya{n),  and phen{ol) ; 
-ine.] 

Chem.:  (CtHsN.Ix.  Obtained  by  gently  heating 
cyanobenzene  with  sodium.  Also  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride,  C6H5COCI,  on  potassium  cyanate. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
crystallizes  from  carbon  bisulphide  in  small  needles, 
which  melt  at  224°. 

gy  -ar,  s.  [Gr.  kyar=  a  hole,  especially  of  a 
needle.] 

Anat. :  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear. 

gy-a-thax-5  -nI-a.  s.  [Lat .cyathus;  Gr.  kyalhos 
=  ac.up,  a  drinking-cup,  and  axon=an  axle,  an  axis.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  rugose  Corals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cyathaxonid®.  It  has  a  styliform 
columella.  Its  range  is  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous  period.  ( Nicholson .) 

gy-a-thax-o’-ni-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathax- 
onia  (q.  v.),  andfem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.  &  Paloeont. :  A  family  of  rugose  Corals.  The 
corallum  is  simple,  the  septa  are  well  developed, 
and  the  interseptal  loculi  are  open.  {Nicholson.) 
Range  from  the  deposition  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks 
fill  now. 


cybium 

gy-a-the’-a.  s.  [So  named  from  their  cup-like 
indusium.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.  {Cyathea)  :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceous 
Ferns,  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Cyathea7'.  They 
have  globose  sori  situated  on  a  vein  or  veinlet,  or  in 
the  axil  of  the  fork  of  a  vein,  the  involucre  at  first 
entire  and  covering  the  whole  sorus,  then  bursting 
from  the  top  with  a  nearly  circular  opening,  be¬ 
coming  cup-shaped.  The  genus  is  extensive  and 
widely  spread,  having  representatives  in  South 
America,  in  Mexico,  South  Africa,  India,  China,  and 
the  eastern  islands  and  those  of  the  Pacific.  They 
are  Tree-ferns.  Cyathea  arborea,^  the  Common 
Tree-fern,  is  the  typical  species.  It  is  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  The  rhizome  of  C.  medullaris  is 
occasionally  eaten. 

2.  PI.  (Cyathece) :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiace®.  The 
spore  cases  have  a  vertical  ring,  usually  sessile,  on 
a  more  or  less  elevated  receptacle ;  spores  three- 
cornered  or  three-lobed.  {Kaulf,  also  Bindley .) 

gy-A-the-a’-ge-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathe{a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  - aceous .] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cyathe®. 
gy-ath'-i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathiformis, 
from  Lat.  cyathus  —  a  cup,  and  forma  =  form, 
shape.] 

Bot. :  Cup-shaped,  resembling  a  drinking  cup.  It 
differs  from  pitcher-shaped,  in  not  being  contracted 
at  the  margin.  Example,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  of 
Symphytum. 

gy-a-tho-crl'-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyatho- 
crin{us )  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Type,  Cyathocri- 
nus  (q.  v.). 

gy’-A-tho-crl'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  cyathus— cop,  and 
Gr.  krinon=a  lily.] 

Z06I. :  The  type  of  the  family  Cyathocrinid® 
(q.v.).  Calyx  subglobose,  five  basals,  five  paraba- 
sals  or  subradials,  radials  generally  three  to  each 
arm,  no  inter-radials.  Range,  from  the  Silurian  to 
the  Permian,  especially  the  Carboniferous  and 
the  Permian.  ( Nicholson .) 

gy-A-tho-phyl'-li-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyatho- 
phyll{um)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-idee.] 
Palceont. :  Cup-corals,  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  family  of  the  rugose  corals.  Corallum 
simple  or  compound,  septa  not  generally  quadri¬ 
partite  ;  tabul®  present,  interseptal  loculi  with 
dissepiments.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub-families, 
Zaphrentin®  and  Cyathophyllin®.  Only  Pal®ozoic. 

gy-A-tho-phyl  ll'-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyatha- 
phyll{um),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -inoe.] 

Paloeont.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllid®  (q.v.). 
Septa  more  or  less  regularly  radiate. 

gy-A-tho-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Lat.  cyathus',  Gr. 
kyathos=a  cup,  and  phyllon=&  leaf.  So  named 
because  the  corallum  or  polypidom  has  a  more  or 
less  cup-like  form ;  the  polype  being  in  a  cell  at 
the  upper  end.] 

Paloeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Cyathophyllin®,  and  of  the  family  Cyathophyl¬ 
lid®.  Corallum  simple  or  compound,  septa  well- 
developed,  some  of  them  forming  a  spurious 
columella.  Range,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  period. 
gy-Ath-us,  s.  [Lat.=a  cup.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Fungals,  one  of  two  generally  called 
Bird’s-nest  Peziz®.  Two  species  occur  in  England, 
Cyathus  striatus  and  C.  vernicosus. 

2.  The  cup-like  body  containing  the  reproductive 
organs  of  Marchantia.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gyb-e-le,  s.  [Lat.  Cybele ;  Gr.  Kybele.  Seedef.  L 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  Phrygian  goddess,  first  wor¬ 
shiped  at  Pessinus,  then  throughout  all  Asia  Minor, 
next  in  Greece,  and  finally,  from  A.  U.  C.  fe47,  at 
Rome,  where  she  was  called  the  Id®an  mother. 
Her  rites  in  Greece  coalesced  with  those  of  Rhea. 
{Liddell  &  Scott.) 

2.  Astron. :  Afi  asteroid,  the  sixty-fifth  found,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Tempel  on  March  1,  1861. 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Encrinu- 
rid®. 

4.  Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Proteads,  now  called 
Stenocarpus. 

gy-bis’-tax,  s.  [Gr.  kybistad= to  tumble  head 
foremost  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniace®.  Cybistax  antisi- 
philitica ,  the  only  known  species,  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in  Brazil.  It  is 
prescribed  in  syphilis. 

gyb  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  kybion= a  species  of  tunny.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  natives  of  the  seas 
about  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Paloeont. :  Agassiz  gives  the  name  of  Cybium 
to  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  London  clay  of 
Slieppey. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tiom  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cyclobranchiata 


5^  -CSLd,  s.  [Lat.  cycas  (genit.  cycados)  ,*  Gr. 
Jcykas  (genit.  kykados)  small  Ethiopian  palm. 

( Loudon ,  Paxton,  <&c .)] 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Cycadaceae. 
9y-ca-da  -5e-se,  s.  pi,  fLat.  cycas  (genit.  cyca¬ 
dos)  [Cycad],  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

1.  Bot. :  An  order  of  Gymnosperms,  first  separated 
by  Richard,  who  considered  them  as  plants  inter¬ 
mediate  between  ferns  and  palms.  In  1827  Robert 
Brown  established  their  affinity  with  the  Conifer®. 
The  order  contains  nearly  100  species,  grouped  in 
nine  genera.  The  genus  Cycas  is  confined  to  trop¬ 
ical  Asia  and  Australasia,  and  to  the  Mascarine 
Islands.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  seeds  being 
borne  on  the  margins  of  altered  open  leaves.  The 
stems  are  simple,  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  the 
permanent  bases  of  the  leaves.  In  all  the  other 
genera  the  seeds  are  borne  in  pairs  on  scales  which 
form  a  cone.  The  staminal  flowers  are  arranged  in 
cones  in  the  whole  order.  Besides  the  species  of 
Cycas  found  in  Australia,  there  are  two  endemic 
genera,  Macrozamia  with  imbricating  scales  to  the 
fertile  cone,  and  the  anomalous  genus  Bowenia 
with  peltate  scales  and  bipinnatisect leaves.  Africa 
has  also  two  endemic  genera,  Encephalartos  with 
cylindrical  stems  covered  with  the  permanent  bases 
of  the  leaves,  and  Stangeria  with  a  short  somewhat 
spherical  naked  stem,  and  leaves  with  forked  veins. 
The  American  Cycadaceae  have  been  referred  to  four 
genera ;  the  greater  number  of  the  species  belong 
to  Zamia,  with  peltate  scales  arranged  in  vertical 
series,  and  usually  short  repeatedly-branched  stems. 
One  species  in  Cuba  with  a  slender  cylindrical  stem 
and  velvety  cones,  is  separated  from  Zamia  and 
named  Microcycas,  while  several  species  with  taller 
stems,  found  in  tropical  America,  are  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  two  horned  cone  scales,  from 
which  the  generic  name  Ceratozamia  has  been 
given  to  them.  Dion  is  an  anomalous  Mexican 
genus  containing  two  species.  The  large  seed-bear¬ 
ing  cone  is  composed  of  woolly,  thin,  ovate-acute 
scales,  with  slender  pedicels. 

2.  Palceo-botany :  The  Cycadaceae  form  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  Floras  of  Secondary  age, 
wherever  these  have  been  investigated.  Some  fos¬ 
sils  from  the  palaeozoic  rocks  havelbeen  erroneously 
referred  to  this  order.  Besides  species  referable  to 
the  modern  types,  the  Secondary  rocks  contain  two 
extinct  forms.  One  of  these,  Williamsonia,  is  an 
obscure  plant  from  the  Oolites  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  India,  with  uncertain  affinities ;  and  the 
other,  Bennettites,  has  a  compound  fleshy  fruit 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  cone-bearing  Cycads  that  the  fruit 
of  the  Yew  has  to  the  cone-bearing  Conifer®.  The 
species  of  this  tribe  constitute  the  “  crow’s  nests  ” 
of  the  Portland  quarries,  and  are  found  in  the 
oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of.  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  tertiary 
strata  have  hitherto  yielded  only  some  doubtful 
fragments. 

9f'-ca-da  -<je-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cycadace(ce ) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cycadacese. 

qf-cad-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  cycad;  i  connective; 
Lat.  forma— tocm,  appearance.]  Resembling  a 
cycad  in  form  or  appearance. 

.$r  -ca-dlte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cycas ,  and  suff.  -ite 
( Palceont .)  (q.  v.).]  A  fossil  cycad. 

“  Our  fossil  cycadites  are  closely  allied  ...  to  ex¬ 
isting  Cycadea.” — Buclcland. 

qf  -cas,  s.  [Cycad.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cycadace® 
(q.  v.).  A  kind  of  sago  is  procured  in  Japan  from 
Cycas  revoluta  and  C.  circinalis.  Their  nuts  are 
eatable,  and  a  bad  kind  of  flour  is  made  from  them, 
while  a  grain-like  tragacanth  which  they  produce 
is  applied  to  malignant  ulcers,  causing  them  to 
suppurate  very  quickly. 

§ych  -rus,  s.  [From  Gr.  Kychreus,  a  mytholog¬ 
ical  name.  ( Agassiz .)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  predatory  Beetles,  family 
Carabidro.  Mandibles  projecting,  labial  append¬ 
ages  consisting  of  slender  processes,  denticulated 
externally  at  the  base  ;  head  and  thorax  attenuated ; 
elytra  broad,  expanded,  and  reflected  over  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen.  Cychrus  rostratus  is  a  long  narrow 
beetle,  black  in  color,  and  rugosely  punctate. 

53fc'-la-de§,  s.  [Gr.  kyklades  (nesoi)  = the  en¬ 
circling  [islands] ;  kyklas,  genit.  kyklados= encir¬ 
cling;  kyklos=a  circle.]  A  group  or  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  lying  round  Delos.  At 
first  they  were  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were 
afterward  increased  to  fifteen.  These  were  Andros, 
Ceos,  Cimolos,  Cythinos,  Gyaros,  Melos,  Myconos, 
Naxos,  Olearos,  Paros,  Prepesinthos,  Seriphos, 
Siphnos,  Syros,  and  Tenos.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  B.  C.  479,  they  became  subject  to  Athens. 

gjf-clad’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cyclas  (genit.  cy- 
cladis)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Zo8l. :  A  family  of  Conchifera,  section  Siphonida, 
and  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  pallial  line  is 
simple.  The  shell  is  suborbicular  and  closed,  the 
ligament  external,  the  epidermis  thick  and  horny, 
the  hinge  with  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth.  Genera : 
Cyclas,  Cyrene,  &c.  Both  occur  in  fresh  water. 

9yc'-lg,-men,  s.  [Greek  kyklaminos.  It  is  so 
named  from  its  spiral  peduncle.] 

Bot. :  Sowbread.  A  genus  of  Primulace®,  family 
Primulid®.  Rootstock  solid,  tuberous ;  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  half  five-cleft,  corolla  rotate,  with  re¬ 
flexed  segments ;  stamens  five,  not  protruded ;  cap¬ 
sule  globose,  one-celled,  opening  with  five  teeth. 
According  to  Sibthorp,  the  modern  Greeks  used  the 
bruised  root  of  Cyclamen  persicum  to  draw  the 
Sepia  octopodia  (now  called  Octopus  vulgaris)  out 
of  its  holes.  The  root  of  the  same  species  is  said 
to  be  innoxious  and  even  eatable  when  dried  or 
roasted. 

“Thirdly,  a  kind  of  cyclamen,  or  sowbread.’’— Sprat: 
Hist.  R.  S.,  p.  211. 

9yc'-la~min,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclam(en) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -in  iff  hem.),] 

Chem. :  Primulin,  C20H34O10.  A  glucoside  ex¬ 
tracted  by  alcohol  from  the  tubers  of  Cyclamen 
europceum.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which 
melts  at  236°.  It  has  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  By  heating  its  aqueous  solution  to  95°  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into 
sugar  and  cyclamiretin.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
roots  of  cowslips.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
cyclamin,  forming  a  red  solution ;  on  diluting  the 
solution  the  color  disappears,  and  cyclamiretin  is 
precipitated. 

9yc  la-mir  -e-tln,  s.  [Eng.  cyclam(in) ;  second 
element  not  obvious.] 

Chem. :  C15H22O2,  is  a  white  amorphous,  inodor¬ 
ous,  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  198°,  and  is 
colored  violet  by  sulphuric  acid. 

93fc-lan-tlia'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclan- 
th(us),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  for  Pandanacesse  (q.  v.). 

9y-clan -the-S3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclanth(us) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  One  of  two  tribes  into  which  the  Pandan- 
acete  are  divided.  The  leaves  are  flabellate  or 
pinnate,  the  flowers  usually  furnished  with  a  calyx. 
Type,  Cyclanthus. 

9y,C-lan'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos= a  ring,  a  circle, 
and  anthos= a  blossom,  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pandanace®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Cyclantheae  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  from 
tropical  America. 

9yc'-l9.S,  s.  [Lat.  cyclas ;  Gr.  kyklas  (esthes)=& 
woman’s  dress  with  a  border  all  round  it.] 

1.  Fabrics:  A  rich  stuff,  manufactured  in  the 
Cyclades ;  also  called  Ciclatun  orCiclatoun  (q.  v.). 
Also  a  garment  made  of  this  stuff. 

2.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cycladid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  thin, 
ventricose,  and  nearly  equilateral,  the  cardinal 
teeth  1  minute,  the  lateral  ones  1-1  to  2-2,  elon¬ 
gated  and  compressed.  Sixty  species  are  known 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  fossil  species 
are  thirty -eight,  from  the  Wealden  onward.  Cyclas 
cornea  i3  common  in  this  country ;  C.  rivicola  is 
in  the  Thames,  England,  &c. ;  C.  caliculata  in  the 
North  of  England^ 

IT  A  sub-genus  Pisidium,  with  inequilateral  shells, 
is  also  represented  in  America.  [PisrprtTM.] 
cycle  (pr.  slkl),  s.  [Gr.  kyklos^a  circle.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  circle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  long  period  of  time. 

“I  said,  ‘  When  first  the  World  began, 

Young  Nature  thro’  five  cycles  ran, 

And  in  the  sixth  she  molded  man.’  ” 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  A  round  or  course,  a  calendar. 

“  .  .  .  a  complete  cycle  of  what  is  requisite  to  be 

done  throughout  every  month  of  the  year.” — Evelyn: 
Kalendar. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  An  imaginary  orb  or  circle  in  the 
heavens ;  an  orbit. 

“  Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.”  • 

Milton:  P.  L.,  riii,  84. 

2.  Chronol. :  A  round  of  years  or  period  of  time, 
in  which  certain  revolutions  or  successions  of  events 
or  phenomena  take  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
cycle  begin  again  and  go  through  the  same  course. 

“ .  .  .  changes  which  require  eleven  years  or  there¬ 

about  to  run  through  their  cycle." — London  Times;  Transit 
of  Venus. 


3.  Literature:  An  accumulation  or  collection  of 
legendary  or  traditional  matter  round  some  mythi¬ 
cal  or  heroic  character  or  event,  and  embodied  in. 
verse  or  prose :  such  cycles  are  gathered  round  the 
Siege  of  Troy,  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
Niebelungen,  &c. 

4.  Bot. :  A  complete  turn  of  the  spire  assumed  to- 
exist  where  leaves  are  spirally  arranged. 

TJ  (l)  Cycle  of  the  Moon:  A  period  of  nineteen, 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and  full 
moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  month.  Also- 
called  the  Golden  Number  and  the  Metonic  Cycle, 
after  its  discoverer  Meton.  . 

(2)  Cycle  of  the  Sun:  A  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  dominical  or 
Sunday  letters  in  the  calendar  return  to  their  former 
place ;  that  is,  the  days  of  the  month  return  to  the 
same  days  of  the  week. 

(3)  Cycle  of  Indiction: 

Roman  Antiq.:  A  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  use 
among  he  ancient  Romans,  beginning  from  B.  C.  3. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  cycles  an  extraordinary 
tax  was  levied  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
period  of  service  then  came  to  an  end. 

(4)  Metonic  Cycle:  [Metonic.] 

(5)  Vehicles:  Any  vehicle  of  the  bicycle  order,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bicycle,  tricycle,  hydrocycle,  motocycle, 

et“The  first  builders  of  cycles  had  only  in  mind  the  con¬ 
struction  of  machines  used  for  pleasure,  or  possibly,  exer¬ 
cise  But  the  bicycle,  now  that  its  permanency  is  assured,, 
is  developing  a  utility  in  many  lines  entirely  removed 
from  the  original  idea  of  cycling  for  pleasure.  .  .  .  Men 
who  have  not  previously  been  interested  in.  the \  cycle  in- 
dustry  are  entering  the  field  of  building  modified  cycles- 
for  special  uses;  and  manufacturing  concerns  who  have 
in  the  past  made  only  regular  bicycles  are  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  their  institutions  and  to  increase  their  divi¬ 
dends  by  making,  as  well,  machines  for  this  or  that  pui> 
pose,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  undreamed  of.’  —E.  Ralph 
Estep,  in  Modem  Machinery  for  July,  1898. 

t9^  -cle,  v.  i.  [Cycle,  s.]  To  move  in  a  circular 
or  nearly  circular  orbit. 

*qfO  -li-an,  a.  [Gr.  kyklos=  a  circle;  Eng.  adj, 
suff.  -ian.]  Cyclic,  cyclical.  ( Bentley .) 

9yc -lie,  a.  [Lat.  cyclicus= a  cyclic  poet;  Gr, 
kyklikos=ia  a  cycle,  from  kyklos.]  [Cycle.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  moving  in  a 
cycle ;  cyclical. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hist.:  Pertaining  to  a  Roman  year  of  ten 
months  existing  in  early  times. 

2.  Literature :  Pertaining  to  the  cyclic  poets,  or 
to  the  cycle  of  events  which  they  recorded. 

T|  (1)  Cyclic  chorus:  [So  called  because  the  per¬ 
formers  danced  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a 
circle.] 

Greek  worship :  The  chorus  which  performed  the 
songs  and  dances  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  at 
Athens.  It  was  opposed  to  similar  dances  in  which 
the  arrangement  was  in  a  square. 

(2)  Cyclic  poets:  Certain  poets  whose  compo¬ 
sitions  taken  collectively  formed  a  cycle  or  series  of 
mythic  and  heroic  story,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses;  hence  a  cycle  or  series  of  poets  on  any 
subj  ect. 

“The  Homer  of  this  race  of  cyclic  poets  was  to  be  an 
Italian.” — Milman:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiv., 
ch.  vi. 

9-yc  -1I-C&,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  kyklikos.J 
[Cyclic.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-section  of  Tetramera  in  the  system 
of  Latreille. 

qyc  -H-cal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cyclic,  and  suff.  -al.J 
The  same  as  Cyclic  (q.  v.). 

cycTif-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kyklos=  a  circle,  and. 
Lat.  fero—  to  bear.] 

Zobl. :  A  group  or  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub-order  Hol- 
ostsa.  Body  covered  with  rounded  over-lying 
scales,  fins  destitute  of  fulcra.  In  both  these  char¬ 
acters  the  Cyelifera  approach  the  ordinary  bony 
fishes.  Only  family,  Amiidee.  (Dallas.) 

9y-cling,  s.  The  same  as  Wheeling  (q.  v.). 

9f-ClIst,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=  a  circle,  a  wheel;  Eng. 
suff.  -7st.]  A  rider  of  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.  Used, 
originally  as  an  abbreviation  of  bicyclist. 

9y-ClI'-tIs,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and  itis= in¬ 
flammation.]  Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  ciliary 
body. 

gy-clo-bran'-chi-ans,  s.  pi.  [Cyclobeanohi- 
Ata.]  The  same  as  Cyclobeanchiata  (q.  v.). 

9y-cl6-brafi-cM-a/-tg,,  s.pl.  [Gr.  kyklos— a  cir¬ 
cle,  and  branghia=  .  .  .  gills. ]  [Beanchi.®.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  M.  De  Blainville  to 
wbat  he  considered  an  order  of  Gasteropodous 
Mollusks  characterized  by  the  circular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  branchiae.  It  co*tains  two  families. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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cyclogen 

the  Chitonidae  and  the  Patellidee.  The  order  Cyclo- 
branchiata  is  not  universally  adopted.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Woodward,  F.  (1.  S.,  &c.,  arranged  the  Chitonidae 
(Chitons)  and  Patellidse  (Limpets),  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  families  of  the  class  Gaster¬ 
opoda,  Mr.  Milne-Edwards’  order  Prosobranchiata 
and  the  section  B  Holostomata  (Sea  Snails).  The 
fourteenth  family — that  standing  between  the  two 
already  mentioned — is  the  Dentaliadae  (Tooth- 
shells). 

93T  -clo-gen,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and  gennad 
=to  produce,  to  generate.] 

Bot, :  An  exogen. 

“  Exogenous  plants  have  sometimes  received  the  name 
of  cyclogens,  in  consequence  of  exhibiting  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  in  their  stems.”—  Balfour:  Botany,  §  77. 

gy  -clo-graph,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos  =  a  circle,  and 
graplio=to  write,  to  draw.]  An  arcograph  or  curvo- 
graph. 

gy'-Cloid,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cyclo'ide,  from  Gr.  kyklo- 
eides= circular,  kyklos= a  circle,  and  et'dos=form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  form  of  a  circle. 

2.  Zodl.  <&  Palceont. :  Pertaining  to  a  cycloid  scale 
or  to  the  fishes  which  have  this  dermal  covering. 
[Cycloid  Scale,  Cycloidei.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  curve  which  is  produced  when  a 
circle  rolls  forward  on  a  straight  line.  A  familiar 
example  of  it  is  a  carriage-wheel  moving  along  a 
smooth  road.  If  a  mark  be  made  at  any  point  on 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  it  will  describe 
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gf-Cldi’-d&l,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  cycloid ,*  -ah]  The 
same  as  Cycloid,  a.  (q.  v.) 

IT  (1)  Cycloidad  engine: 

Engrav. :  An  instrument  employed  by  engravers 
in  making  what  is  called  machine-work  upon  the 
plates  for  bank-notes,  checks,  &c.  The  lines  have 
a  general  cycloidal  form,  being  generated  by  a  point 
revolving  around  a  moving  center,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same,  are  cut  by  a  graver-pomt  to  which  a 
revolution  is  imparted,  the  plate  traversing  below 
in  a  straight  line,  a  waved  line,  a  circle,  ellipse,  or 
ether  figure.  The  line  is  thus  compounded  of  two 
movements,  and  a  wavy  or  compound  interlacing 
figure  of  absolute  regularity  is  produced  as  a  guard 
against  counterfeiting ;  it  being  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  work  by  any  means  other  than  such  a 
tool.  Counterfeiting,  being  an  underhand  proceed¬ 
ing  and  seeking  secrecy,  is  followed  by  skillful  men, 
but  without  the  expensive  and  complicated  mechan 
ical  adjuncts.  {Knight.) 

(2)  Cycloidal  paddle:  The  name  is  a  misnomer, 
but  is  applied  to  a  paddle-wheel  in  which  the  board 
is  divided  longitudinally  into  several  strips  in  a 
slightly  retreating  order,  en  Echelon.  The  object  of 
the  division  of  the  float  is  to  bring  the  sections  in 
succession  into  the  water,  lessening  the  concussion  ; 
and  by  a  more  complete  distribution  of  floats 
around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  make  the 
resistance  more  uniform.  {Knight.) 

(3)  Cycloidal  pendulum: 

Horology,  c tic. :  A  pendulum  moving  in  a  cycloid. 
It  is  perfectly  isochronous  in  its  beats  ;  that  is,  the 
time  taken  by  each  beat  is  the  same. 

“Hence,  despite  the  beauty  of  Huyghens’  invention, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  flexible  cycloidal 
pendulum,  and  now  exclusively  make  use  of  a  rigid  pen- 
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series  of  cycloids.  The  curved  figure  thus  produced  dulum,  restrained  to  describing  only  small  arcs.” — Smyth 
is  not,  as  the  etymology  suggests,  “of  the  form  of  a  &  Grant:  Arago’s  Pop.  Astron.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 
circle  were  it  so,  then  the  point  of  the  circumfer-  (4)  Cycloidal  space  • 
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ence  commencing  its  revolution  at  a  given  spot  on 
the  road  would,  when  that  revolution  was  com¬ 
pleted,  return  to  that  spot  again.  It  does  not  so  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  when, 
having  complet¬ 
ed  its  revolution , 
it  afresh  touches 
the  road,  it  is 
at  an  advanced 
point  in  it  com¬ 
pared  with  the 
spot  at  which  it 
came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  it  before.  Let  a  b  e  be  a  circle— say  a 
carriage-wheel — revolving  around  its  center,  and  at 
the  same  time  moving  forward  along  the  straight 
line  or  road  C  D,  from  C  to  D.  Let  B,  the  highest 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  be  also  the 
point  the  movements  of  which  it  is  desired  to  trace, 
then,  during  the  time  that  B  takes  to  move  from  b 
to  E,  a  portion  of  the  wheel  exactly  equal  to  the 
same  b  e  will  have  measured  its  length  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  wheel  will  have  moved  that  dis¬ 
tance  horizontally  forward.  If  E  F  be  drawn 
parallel  to  C  D,  then  the  straight  line  E  F  will  be= 
the  arc  B  E.  The  whole  arc  c  A  D  is  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  b>  which  it  was  generated. 
The  area  contained  by  the  chord  o  A  D  and  the 
straight  line  c  d  is  three  times  the  area  of  the  circle 
abe.  If  the  cycloid  be  supposed  to  be  reversed, 
and  be  now  not  a  mathematical  abstraction  but  a 
real  material  curve,  then  a  weight  placed  at  any 


Geom. :  The  space  contained  between  the  cycloid 
and  its  substance.  (Chambers.) 

gy-cldl’-de-l,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pL  of  Mod.  Lat. 
cycloideus,  from  Gr.  kyklos— a  circle.! 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont. : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  the  four 
orders  into  which,  for  palaeontological  purposes,  he 
divided  the  great  class  of  Fishes.  It  consisted  of 
those  which  have  cycloidal  scales.  The  carp,  the 
salmon,  the  herring,  &c.,  possess  this  dermal  cover¬ 
ing.  [Cycloid  Scale.] 

2.  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification  the  second  sub¬ 
order  of  the  Acanthoptera  or  Acanthopterygious 
Fishes. 

gy-cldi'-di-sin,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c .,  cycloid;  i  con¬ 
nective,  and  suff .  -an.) 

Zoology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  cycloidal  scales ;  hav¬ 
ing  cycloid  scales. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  fish  having  cycloid  scales. 

2.  PL  (Cycloidians) :  The  English  name  of  the 
artificial  order  of  Fishes,  called  by  Agassiz  Cycloi- 
dei  (q.  v.). 

gy-clo-lab  -rl-d83,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kyklos= a  circle, 
Lat.  labr(um)  =  a.  lip,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  tribe 
Pharyngognathi.  It  contains  the  genus  Wrasse. 
[Wrasse.] 

gy-cld-li-teg,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos= a  circle,  and  lithos 


point  of  it  will  take  the  same  time  to  descend  from  _ 
any  part  of  it  to  the  lowest  point.  Moreover,  it  will  =  a  stone.  J 

descend  more  swiftly  than  it  will  in  any  other  curve.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Actmozoa,  family  Fungidse. 
The  cycloid  is  a  transcendental  curve,  since  its  It  ranges  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Miocene 
equation  cannot  be  expressed  in  common  algebraic  strata. 

terms.  _  .  gy-clo-lith,  s.  [Cyclolites.] 

Cycloids  are  of  different  kinds.  That  now  Archceol. :  A  circle  of  stones,  such  as  those  at 
described  is  the  common  cycloid.  Others  are  the  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  England,  Stennis  in  Ork- 


ney,  Scotland,  &c.  Popularly  they  are  regarded  as 
Druidic,  but  modern  antiquarians  consider  this 
view  untenable.  According  to  Joseph  Anderson, 
LL.  D.,  who  specially  refers  to  Scottish  stone- 
circles,  they  are  connected  with  the  interment  of 


prolate  or  inflected  cycloid,  and  the  curtate  cycloid. 

There  is  also  a  curve  called  the  Epicycloid,  and 
another  the  Hypooyeloid  (q.  v.). 

“A  man  may  form  to  himself  the  notion  of  a  parabola 
or  a  cycloid  from  the  mathematical  definition  of  those 
figures.” — Reid:  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

*ff  (1)  Curtate  cycloid :  .  ... 

Geom. :  A  cycloid  in  which  the  point  whose 
motion  generates  the  figure  falls  without  the  circle. 

(2)  Inflected  cycloid :  The  same  as  Prolate  cycloid 

(q.  v.). 

(3)  Prolate  cycloid :  .  .  .  , 

Geom.:  A  cycloid  in  which  the  point  whose 

motion  generates  the  figure  falls  within  the  circle. 

It  is  called  also  an  Inflected  cycloid  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Cycloid  fishes: 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  Fishes  with  cycloid  scales. 

[Cycloidei.  ] 

Zofi?UA°piiafnti:  A  scale  with  concentric  stria-  the  dead.  In  the  stone  age  places  of  burial  were 
tions  u^onit  The  substance  is  thin  and  flexible,  marked  by  chambered  earns  of  two  types.  One 
though  horny  •  it  is  not  bony  or  enameled.  The  of  these,  which  was  circular  in  form,  passed  into 
outline  is  smooth,  the  shape  generally  circular  or  the  bronze  age.  In  some  of  the  later  cairns  of  the 
1  Tf  i?the  kind  of  scale  found  on  most  of  stone  age  there  had  been  a  circle  of  stones  sur- 
f  e  fishes'  with  whichThe  publfc  familiar.  rounding  the  cairn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  bronze 

bdll  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

’  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  chun;  -fion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions, 
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age  the  stone  circle  became  the  principal  object/ 
while  the  cairn  was  degraded  into  a  mere  struct¬ 
ureless  mass  of  boulders.  Then  in  the  rest  of  the> 
bronze  period  the  cairn  disappeared,  and  only  the- 
encircling  stones  remained.  In  this  view  many  at 
least  of  the  so-called  Druidical  stones,  or  temples* 
were  simply  the  inclosures  of  bronze  burying  places. 
It  should  be  added  that  in  other  areas  than  the 
Celtic  region  stone-circles  occur.  For  instance,  at 
Takulghaut,  twenty  miles  from  Nagpore,in  Central 
India,  about  ninety  stone-circles  exist,  with  one 
stone  outside  the  inclosure.  The  archaic  remains 
dug  from  them  were,  however,  of  iron.  [Stone 
Circle.] 

gy-clom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos=a  circle,  and  me- 
tron=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  registering 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  especially  of 
a  bicycle,  to  which  it  is  attached. 

cy-clo-me-tb'-pa,  gy-clo  me-to  -pi-ta,  s.  pi. 
[Gr.  lcyklos=a  circle,  and  metdpon= the  forehead, 
the  front.]  [Cancebida;.) 

gy-clom  -e-ter,  s.  [Cyclometry.]  A  device  for 
measuring  the  distance  traversed  by  a  wheel  by 
automatically  recording  the  number  of  rotations  it 
makes.  It  is  in  general  use  among  wheelmen. 

gy-clom -e-try,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos= a  circle,  and 
metron= a  measure.]  The  art,  operation,  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  measuring  circles. 

gy-clon  -al,  a.  [Eng.  cyclon(e) ;  -ah]  The  same 
as  Cyclonic  (q.  v.). 

gy'-Clone,  s.  [Gr.  kyklon,  pr.  par.  of  kyklo6=t» 
whirl  round;  kyklos= a  ring,  a  circle.] 

1.  Meteor.  <&  Ord.  Lang.:  The  term  proposed  in, 
1848,  by  Mr.  Piddington,  of  Calcutta,  in  his  “  Sailors’ 
Hornbook,”  more  appropriately  to  designate  the 
violent  rotatory  storms  popularly  known  as  hurri¬ 
canes.  [Hurricane.]  The  word  was  so  felicitous 
that  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  scientific  men,  and, 
passing  from  them  to  the  general  public,  soon 
firmly  rooted  itself  in  the  language.  The  erroneous 
belief  was  formerly  entertained  that,  as  a  rule, 
hurricanes  blew  in  a  straight  line.  Between  the 
years  1835  and  1840,  however,  Mr.  Redfield,  a  naval 
architect  of  New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (after¬ 
ward  Sir)  William  Reid  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Mr.  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Prof.  Dov6  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  showed  that  the  wind  in  a  hurricane  has  really 
two  motions :  it  revolves  with  great  rapidity  (80  or 
100  miles  an  hour),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  rotating  mass  is  slowly  moving  forward.  A 
spinning  top  slowly  altering  its  position  on  a  pave¬ 
ment  has  similar  motions.  The  cause  of  cyclones  is 
believed  to  be  as  follows :  The  fierce  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  within  the  tropics  so  heat  the  air  that  it 
rapidly  ascends,  colder  air  rushing  in  beneath  it  to 
take  its  place.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  produces 
the  revolving  motion.  There  are  no  cyclones  on  the 
equator.  Those  south  of  it  whirl  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move, 
those  north  of  the  line  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  There  are  various  cyclone-regions  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Western  States  of  the  Union, 
West  Indies,  the  seas  round  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
China  Seas.  In  the  last  named  region  cyclones  are 
known  as  typhoons.  The  West  India  cyclones 
mostly  originate  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  the 
Western  States  of  America  cyclones  have  become 
more  frequent, ,  and  terrible  in  results,  devastating 
whole  regions  in  their  erratic  and  resistless  course. 
Some  claim  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests  of 
the  West  has  had  some  influence  in  this  direction. 

2.  Navigation :  When  a  sailing-ship  encounters  a 
cyclone,  the  responsible  navigators  now  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  it  is  moving,  and  in  what  part  of  it  they 
are  at  the  moment.  They  sail  out  of  it  if  they  can ; 
if  they  fail  to  do  this,  and  pass  through  its  center 
or  vortex,  in  which  there  is  little  wind,  but  a  rough 
sea,  they  adjust  the  sails  to  meet  a  blast  from  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  at  which  it  struck  them 
first,  and  in  due  time  the  other  half  of  the  cyclone 
comes  up  with  a  deafening  roar.  Before  this  was 
understood,  many  an  old  navigator  hoisted  sail 
when  in  the  vortex,  had  his  ship  struck  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  when  the  other  part  of  the 
cyclone  came  up,  lost  his  ship,  and,  with  his  com¬ 
rades,  perished.  [Hurricane,  Typhoon.] 

gy-clon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cyclon(e) ;  - ic .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone. 

“ .  .  .  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  storms,  .  .  — 

Trans.  Amer .  Philos.  Soc.  (1873),  voi.  xiii.,  p.  249. 

gy-clon’-igm,  s.  [Eng.  cyclon(e) ;  -isvi.]  A  state 
of  being  subject  to  cyclones. 

“.  .  .  Redfield’s  centers  of  cyc/lonism,  .  .  .” — Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soo.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  248. 

gy-clS-pse-di-a,  *gy  elo  pas-dy,  gy-cl5-pe  - 
di-a,  *gy'-cl6-pede,  s.  [Gr.  kyklopaidia,  kyklos— 
a  circle, paideia=discipline,  instruction.] 

1.  A  book  or  work  containing  information  on  all 
branches  of  science  or  knowledge ;  an  encyclopaedia. 

.  tedious  and  unedifying  commentaries  on  Peter 
Lombard’s  scholastic  cyclopede  of  divinity,  .  . 

Warton:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  450. 


-cian, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cyclopaedic 
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cygnus 


*2.  A  circle  of  learning. 

“  If  regard  be  taken  of  the  cyclopcedy  of  the  learning 
-resulting  from  those  several  sciences.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist., 
31.,  ii.  56. 

Sy-clo-pse  -die,  9f-clo-pae  -dlc-g.1,  gy-clo-pe  - 
'die,  §y-clo-pe -dIc-3,1,  a.  [Eng.  cyclopaedia) ; 
adj.  Sufi.  -ic,  -iced.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  cyclopaedia. 

sy-clo'-pe-gin,  a.  [Gr.  kykl6peios=pertainmg  to 
the  Cyclopes.]  Cyclops. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes. 

2.  Fig. :  Immense,  vast,  gigantic,  fierce. 

“  .  .  .  the  cyclopean  furnace  of  all  wicked  fashions, 
the  heart,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Fashions  of  the  World. 

II.  Arch. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  very  primitive 
style  of  architecture  fabled  to  be  the  work  of  the 
'Cyclopes.  The  only  remains  existing  are  fragments 
•of  circular  walls  around  towns  and  palaces,  found 
in  Greece  itself,  and  in  many  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sardinia.  The  best  known  remains  are 
-at  Mycenae  in  Greece.  Such  walls  consist  of  gigan¬ 
tic  polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  the  corners  of  which 
dt  accurately  into  one  another.  Other  structures 
of  this  kind  consist  of  regular  blocks  of  equal 
height.  Both  kinds  are  constructed  entirely  with¬ 
out  mortar.  The  oldest  of  these  monuments  are 
formed  of  enormous  unhewn  boulders  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  shape  laid  one  on  another,  and  the  interstices 
.filled  up  with  smaller  stones. 

9y-clo  -pe-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  (?),  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  called  also  Breislakite,  a  variety 
of  Augite  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  a  variety  of  Pyroxene 
{Dana).  It  occurs  in  wool-like  forms  at  Vesuvius 
and  Capo  di  Bove.  [Breislakite.  ] 

9y-cloph  -or-us,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos  —  a  circle,  and 
phor os— bearing,  carrying.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Cyclostomid®.  The  shell  is  depressed,  and  has  a 
-circular  aperture  with  a  horny  many-whorled  oper¬ 
culum.  The  animal  has  long  pointed  tentacles. 
About  150  species  are  known,  from  India,  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  tropical  America.  There  are  various  sub-genera. 
[Eyclotus.] 

§y-cloph-thal  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos  =  a  circle, 
.and  ophthalmos=an  eye.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Scorpions.  Cycloph- 
thalmus  senior  is  from  the  Bohemian  Coal-meas¬ 
ures. 

9y-cl0  -pi-g,,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos— &  circle,  and  pous= 
,a  foot,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  base  of  the 
pods.  {Paxton.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papilionacero.  Cyclopia  genista 
is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  called 
Bush-tea,  from  the  tea-like  smell  and  the  astringent 
taste  of  its  leaves.  A  decoction  of  it  is  given  to  pro¬ 
duce  expectoration  in  catarrh  and  consumption. 

cy-clop'-Ic  (1),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclopia  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.\  Pertaining  to  the  plant  Cyclo¬ 
pia  genista ,  or  derived  from  it. 
cyclopic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  ChH^Os.  An  organic  acid  obtained  as  a 
yellow  powder  from  the  leaves  of  Cyclopia  vogelli, 
a  plant  used  in  Africa  for  the  preparation  of  tea. 
Its  alkaline  solution  gives  a  greenish-yellow  flores¬ 
cence.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

gy-clop  -ic  (2),  *5y-clop  -Ick,  a.  [Gr.  kyklo- 
pikos= of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Cyclops ;  Cyclopean. 

“ .  .  .  so  many  bold  giants,  or  cyclopic  monsters 
.  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Hands.,  p.  53. 

§y,-clop'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat .,  &c.,  Cyclops  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order  Cope- 
poda.  They  have  but  a  single  eye. 

§y  -clo-pIte,  s.  [So  called  from  being  found  in 
the  Cyclopean  islands,  near  Catania,  where  it  coats 
geodes  in  the  doleryte.] 

Min.:  A  little-known  mineral  found  in  white, 
transparent,  glossy  crystals.  Hardness,  6.  Com¬ 
position:  Silica,  41'45 ;  alumina,  29'83;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  2’20 :  lime,  20’83 ;  magnesia,  0'66 ;  soda,  2'32 ; 
potassa,  1'72;  water,  1'91. 

Qy-clo-ple'-gl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos— circle,  and 
plege= a  stroke.]  Pathol.:  Paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

$y  -clops,  t$y'-clop,  s.  [Lat.  Cyclops',  Gr.  ky- 
klops,  as  adj . = round-eyed ,  as  subst.— a  round-eyed 
being.]  [II.  1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  one-eyed,  or  that  by  imagina¬ 
tion  may  be  represented  as  being  so.  Wordsworth 
uses  it  of  the  daisy. 


Cyclopterus  Lumpus  (Lump¬ 
sucker), 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  {of  the  two  forms) :  One  of  the 
people  called  Cyclopes,  alleged  to  be  a  savage  race 
of  one-eyed  giants,  resident  in  Sicily.  They  owned  no 
social  ties  and  were  ignorant  of  cultivation.  The 
caverns  of  -Etna  were  their  smithy,  and  blacksmiths 
were  looked  upon  as  their  descendants.  {Liddell  db 
Scott.) 

“  The  land  of  Cyclops  first,  a  savage  kind, 

Nor  tam’d  by  manners,  nor  by  laws  confin’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  119, 120. 

2.  Zo6l.  {of  the  form  Cyclops,  only) :  A  genus  of 
Entomostraca,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyclop- 
idse.  The  foot-jaws  are  large,  strong,  and  branched  ; 
eye  single,  frontal;  the  inferior  antenn®  simple; 
the  ovaries  two.  The  only  known  species  is  Cyclops 
quadricornis.  It  lives  in  fresh  water.  It  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  aWTater-flea,  some  other  entomostra¬ 
cans  being  designated  by  the  same  appellation. 

9y-clop -ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos- a  circle,  and 
pteris—  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceo-botany :  A  genus  of  ferns  in  which  the 
frond  is  somewha  t  circular  in  form.  It  ranges  from 
the  Devonian  to  the  Oolitic  rocks.  Example, 
Cyclopteris  hybernicus,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
rocks. 

<jy-clop -ter-us,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos— a  circle,  and 
pteron  =  a  feather, 
a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus 
of  fishes,  family 
Gobiid®.  The  ven¬ 
tral  fins  constitute 
a  sucker.  Cyclop¬ 
terus  lumpus  is 
the  Lump-fish,  so 
called  because 
there  is  a  row  of 
tubercles  along  the 
back.  It  can  ad¬ 
here  firmly  to  any 
object  by  its  sucker.  It  is  marine,  and  is  preyed  on 
by  the  seal.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  seas  of  Eur¬ 
ope  and  America.  The  Scotch  call  it  Cock-paddle. 

§y-clo-ra  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos^a  circle,  and 
horama— a  view.]  A  circular  form  of  panorama. 
[See  Panorama.] 

9?  -Clo-sack,  s,  [Gr.  kyklos= a  circle,  and  Eng. 
sack.]  An  ingenious  contrivance  invented  in  1897  by 
Major  Padrin,  of  the  Italian  army,  designed  to  super¬ 
sede  the  knapsack.  It  is  a  vehicle  on  which  is 
carried  the  baggage  of  two  soldiers,  the  uprights  of 
their  tent  being  used  to  convert  it  into  a  sort  of 
wheelbarrow,  which  the  soldier  can  drag  behind  him 
when  ascending  or  push  before  him  descending.  In 
case  of  a  battle  ail  impediments  can  be  left  in  these 
light  vehicles  in  the  rear.  The  two  soldiers  push  or 
puff  it  turn  about. 

9y-clos-td  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos  —  a  circle,  and 
stoma = the  mouth.  ] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cyclostomid®.  The  shell 
is  turbinate  and  thin,  and  the  axis  perforated;  the 
epidermis  is  very  thin  ;  the  operculum  shelly;  the 
animal  with  club-shaped  tentacles.  About  160  spe¬ 
cies  are  known  recent,  and  40  fossil,  the  latter  from 
the  Eocene  onward.  The  majority  of  the  recent 
species  are  from  the  South  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Madagascar.  {Woodward :  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9y-clos-t6m-g,-tg,,'9y-cl6s'-t6m-l,  s.pl.  [Cy- 

CLOSTOMA.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes,  called  by  Muller 
and  Owen,  Marsipobranchii.  The  gills  are  fixed, 
bursiform,  inoperculate,  receiving  the  respiratory 
streams  by  apertures  usually  numerous  andlateral, 
distinct  from  the  mouth;  a  heart  present.  There 
are  two  families :  (1)  Myxinoidei  or  Myxinid®,  the 
Myxines  or  Hags,  and  (2)  the  Petromyzontid®,  or 
Lampreys.  {Owen:  Compar.  Anat.;  Fishes  (ed. 
1846),  p.  48.) 

2.  Zodl.:  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Gymno- 
l»mata.  They  have  tubular  cells  with  terminal 
orifices,  and  have  no  apparatus  for  closure.  AH  are 
marine.  The  sub-order  is  divided  into  the  foHow- 
ing  families:  (1)  Crisiad®,  (2)  Idmoneid®,  (3) 
Tubuliporid®,  (4)  Diastoporid®,  (5)  Cerioporid®, 
(6)  Theonoid®.  ( Nicholson ,  <&c.) 

9y-clos-tom  -g,-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclosto- 
mat{a)  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - ous .] 

Zodl. :  Having  a  circular  mouth  or  mouths. 
“Passing  on  next  to  the  series  of  the  cyclostomatous 
polyzoa  .  .  .’’—Nicholson:  Palceont.  (2d  ed. ),  i.  430. 

9y  -clos-tome,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cyclostomata 
(q.  v.). 

Zodl. :  A  member  of  the  order  of  fishes  caUed 
Cyclostomata  (q  v.). 

“  The  primitive  spermatic  cells,  which  are  persistent  in 
the  cyclostomes,  have  coalesced  into  tubes  in  osseous 
fishes.” — Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 


9y-clos-tom'-I-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclostom(a) 
(q.v.),  and  f*m.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  f  amffy  of  Gasteropodous  MoHusks,  order 
Pulmonifera,  section  Operculata.  The  sheU  is 
spiral,  rarely  elongated,  often  depressed,  spiraUy 
striated,  the  aperture  nearly  circular,  operculum 
spiral.  The  animal  is  unisexual.  It  has  the  eyes  on 
slight  prominences  at  the  outer  bases  of  the 
tentacles ;  the  foot  is  somewhat  elongated.  The 
genera  are  Cyclostoma,  Cyclophorus,  Helecina,  &c. 
They  are  terrestrial  sheUs,  which  is  the  reason  why 
so  few  of  them  have  been  found  fossH. 

9y-clos  -tom-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclostom{a ) 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zodl.:  The  same  as  Cyclostomatous  (q.  v.). 
9y-clos-tyl  -g.r,  a,.  [Gr.  kyklos=  a  circle,  and 
stylos=&  pillar. 

Arch.:  Consisting  of  a  circular  row  of  columns 
outside  an  interior  budding. 

9y-Clo-tel  -la,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos—  a  circle;  Lat. 
dim.  suff.  -ella.]  . 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Diatomace®,  in  which  the 
valves  are  circular,  flat,  depressed,  or  undulated, 
striated,  and  marked  with  dots  or  depressions 
arranged  in  radiating  rows.  Kiitzing  enumerates 
twenty  species,  marine  and  fossd.  ( Griffith  <&  Hen- 
frey.) 

9y-clo  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  kyklos— a  circle,  and  ous 
(genit.  dtos)=the  ear.] 

Zodt. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cyclophorus  (q.  v.).  Known 
recent  species,  44,  from  tropical  America,  Southern 
Asia,  &c.  There  is  a  fossil  representative  of  the 
genus  from  the  Eocene. 

*cy-con-ye,  s.  [Lat.  ciconia.]  A  stork. 

“  Thesomer  foul  that  is  clepid  cyconye.” — Wycliffe:  Jere¬ 
miah  viii.  7. 

9y  -der,  s.  [Cider.] 

9y -der-g.ch,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Polygonum  hydropiper.  {Prior, 
in  Britten  <&  Holland.) 

9y-dip'-pe,  s.  [From  a  beautiful  young  lady  of 
that  name  who  figures  in  the  classical  mythology.] 
Zodl. :  Agenusof  Ctenophora,  family  CaHianirid®. 
It  is  sometimes  caHed  Pleurobranchia.  It  has  a 
transparent,  colorless,  gelatinous,  melon-shaped 
body,  divided  into  eight  more  or  less  distinct  sec¬ 
tions  by  as  many  double  longitudinal  rows  of 
vibratile  cilia.  Cydippe  pileus  is  common  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts. 

9y-do  -nl-g,,  s.  [Named,  it  is  believed,  from  a 
place  caHed  Kydon,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  of  which 
it  is  a  native.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fruit  trees,  order  Pomace®  ( Ap- 
pleworts).  It  resembles  Pyrus,  but  has  leafy  calyx 
lobes,  and  many-seeded  cells  in  its  fruit.  Cydonia 
vulgaris  is  the  Quince ;  C.japonica  is  an  ornamental 
shrub. 

9y-e§-I-ol  -O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  kyesis  —  conception, 
pregnancy,  and  logos=  a  discourse.] 

Physiol. :  The  science  which  concerns  itself  with 
gestation. 

9yg'-net,  *9lg  -net,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  O.  Fr. 
eigne;  Fr.  cygne—  a  swan;  Ital.  cigni,  from  Lat. 
cygnus;  Gr.  kyknos—  a  swan,  and  suff.  -et,  implying 
little.]  A  young  swan. 

“  So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 

Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

cygnet-royal,  s. 

Her. :  A  swan  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  hav¬ 
ing  a  chain  attached  thereto,  and  reflexed  over  the 
back. 

9yg-nl'-nffl,  s.  pi.  [Latin 
cygn{us)=a  swan,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Ornith. :  Swans.  A  sub-fam¬ 
ily  of  Anatid®,  the  Duck  fam- 
Hy.  They  have  stouter  feet  pro- 
portionaHy  than  the  true  ducks ; 
their  bffls  are  simffar,  but  their 
necks  are  longer.  They  have 
long,  powerful  wings,  and  are 
migratory.  They  are  elegant  and  majestic  birds. 
9jfg'-nus,  s.  [Lat.=a  swan.]  [Cygnet.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-famHy  Cygnin®  (q.  v.).  The  base  of  the 
bffl  is  tumid,  fleshy,  and  naked ;  the  neck  remark¬ 
ably  long ;  the  feet  short,  the  hinder  toe  simple. 
The  birds  which  it  contains  are  called  Swans,  and 
are  of  large  size.  One  European  species,  the  Mute 
Swan  {Cygnus  olor),  is  weU  known.  It  buHds  its 
nest,  which  is  bulky,  among  sedges,  composing  itof 
grass,  rushes  and  coarse  herbage.  It  is  the  domes¬ 
ticated  species.  Three  other  species  are  not  so  famH- 
iar,  viz.,  Cygnus  ferus,  the  Hooper  or  Whistling 
Swan,  so  called  from  its  note  resembling  the  word 
“  hoop  ”  frequently  repeated ;  C.  Bewickii ,  Bewick’s 
Swan ;  and  C.  immutabilis,  the  Polish  Swan. 


fate,  fat.  Fare,  g,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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cylindric 


2.  Astron.:  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  northern 
constellations.  It  contains  two  bright  stars,  Deneb, 
•called also  Alpha  Cygni,  and  Albiero.  Deneb  comes 
to  the  meridian  at  8  P.  M.  on  October  1.  The  bright 
stars  of  Cygnus  form,  with  those  in  the  constella¬ 
tions  Aquila  and  Lyra,  a  remarkable  triangle.  The 
double  star  61  Cygni  possesses  no  slight  interest.  It 
Las  a  proper  motion  of  nearly  3"  in  a  year.  It  has, 
moreover,  a  parallax  of  one-third  of  a  second,  which 
would  give  a  distance  from  the  earth  of  600,000 
times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us.  {Prof.  Airy : 
Pop.  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  197, 198,  214-216,  &c.) 

*cylerye,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (For  def.  see 
extract.) 


“Diaperye  werke  or  cylerye,  a  kynde  of  carvynge  for 
payntynge  so  called.  Volute.” — Huloet. 

9y-llch'-na,  s.  [Gr.  kylichne—(l)  a  small  cup, 
(2)  a  dish  for  food.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Bullidee.  They  have  a  strong  cylindrical,  smooth, 
or  punctate-striate  shell,  with  the  spore  minute  or 
truncated,  and  the  aperture  narrow,  rounded  in 
front.  Forty  species  are  known  from  the  United 
States,  Greenland,  Britain,  Red  Sea,  and  Australia. 
The  genus  is  also  represented  in  Tertiary  strata. 

gyl'Tn-der,  s.  &  a.  [Swq  Dan.,  &  Ger.  cylinder ; 
Dut.  cilinder ;  Fr.  cylindre ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cilindro ; 
Port,  cilindro ,  cylindro ,  all  from  Lat.  cylindrus; 
Gr.  kylindros,  from  kylindroo— to  roll  level  with  a 
Toller,  kylindo=to  roll.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Georn. :  A  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram  about  one  of 
its  sides  which  remains  fixed.  The  axis  of  a  cylin¬ 
der  is  the  fixed  straight  line  about  which  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  revolves.  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the 
circles  described  by  the  two  revolving  opposite 
sides  of  the  parallelogram.  ( Simpson :  Euclid,  bk. 
xi.,  def.  21-24.) 

“The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
compartments,  bases,  pedestals,  plots,  and  buildings; 
your  cylinder,  for  vaulted  turrets,  and  round  buildings.” 
— Peacham. 

The  solid  contents  of  a  cylinder  are  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  units  in  the 
base  by  the  linear  units  in  the  elevation. 

2.  Steam-engine :  That  chamber  of  a  steam-engine 
in  which  the  force  of  steam  is  utilized  upon  the  pis¬ 
ton. 

3.  Pneum. :  The  barrel  of  a  pump,  such  as  used  by 
Heron  of  Alexandria  in  his  fountain,  and  that  of 
Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  in  his  air-pump, 
f  Air-pump.]  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  piston  is  found  in  the  blowing-machines  of 
native  metallurgists  in  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
(Knight. ) 

4.  Weaving: 

(1)  The  cylinder  of  the  Jacquard  loom  is  really  a 
square  prism  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  cards. 

(2)  A  clothed  barrel  in  a  carding-machine.  U rchins 
and  doffers  are  clothed  cylinders  of  smaller  size. 

5.  Elect.:  The  glass  barrel  of  an  electrifying- 
machine.  (Knight.) 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  The  cylinder  of  a  printing-machine  is  the  cir¬ 
cular  surface  which  rolls  over  a  flat  form  of  type, 
carrying  with  it  a  sheet  of  paper  held  by  a  proper 
mechanism,  thus  producing  an  impression  of  the 
type  ;  or,  it  is 

(2)  The  surface  around  which  a  stereotype  mold 
made  to  fit  it  is  curved,  and  which  rotating  against 
another  cylinder  equipped  as  described  in  (1), 
thereby  produces  a  printed  sheet ;  or 

(3)  The  ink-distributing  surface  of  a  printing- 

machine ;  or  further,  . 

(4)  In  the  old-fashioned  type  revolving  machine 
the  type  was  rotated  on  a  cylinder,  being  held  in 
place  in  turtles  and  impinging  in  turn  upon  several 
impression  cylinders  grouped  around  it. 

(1)  The  bore  of  a  gun.  The  charge  cylinder  is  that 

occupied  by  the  charge  ;  the  vacant  cylinder  is  the 
remaining  portion.  .... 

(2)  A  wooden  bucket  in  which  a  cartridge  is  car¬ 
ried  from  the  magazine  to  the  gun. 

8.  Mech. :  The  body  of  a  pump. 

9.  Gard.  :  A  garden  or  field  roller. 

10.  Assyrian  Antiq.  :  A  cylindrical  stone  or  brick 
covered  with  inscriptions. 

“  The  inscriptions  being  mostly  incised  on  cylinders  of 
clay.”_  IF.  K.  Cooper:  Resurrection  of  Assyria  (1876),  p.  30. 

*11.  Surg. :  A  kind  of  roll  or  plaster.  (£sh.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  geo¬ 
metric  solid  described  under  A,  as  cylinder -tape, 
cylinder-engine  (q.  v.). 

cylinder-blower,  s.  A  blowing-machine  for 
blast  and  cupola  furnaces,  which  consists  of  a 
•piston  working  in  a  cylinder.  [Blower.] 

cylinder  boring-machine. 

Metal-working :  A  machine  having  face-plates  on 
which  the  cylinder  is  dogged  concentrically  with 


the  axial  boring-bar  on  which  a  tool-holder  has 
longitudinal  feed,  to  move  from  end  to  end  of  the 
cylinders.  The  bar  draws  entirely  out,,  to  allow  the 
work  to  be  shifted,  and  independent  slide-rests  face 
off  the  ends  of  the  cylinder. 

•  cylinder-cock,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  faucet  in  the  end  of  a  cylinder 
to  allow  water  of  condensation  to  escape  when  the 
piston  approaches  the  said  end  of  the  cylinder. 
Owing  to  the  incompressibility  of  water,  the  end  of 
the  cylinder  may  be  driven  out,  if  the  water  be 
allowed  no  means  of  escape.  It  is  also  used  to 
allow  the  passage  of  steam  blowing  through  the 
cylinder,  &c.,  in  warming  up.  It  is  then,  function¬ 
ally,  a  blow-through  cock.  When  the  cylinder-cock 
is  made  automatic,  it  has  a  spring  to  keep  it  closed 
against  the  normal  pressure  of.  steam,  but  which 
yields  to  the  excessive  pressure  in  the  cylinder  in¬ 
cident  to  the  striking  of  the  piston  against  a  body 
of  water,  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  steam  in 
the  cylinder, 
cylinder-cover,  s. 

Steam-engine:  The  lid  bolted  to  a  flange  round 
the  top  of  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  steam- 
tight.  The  piston-rod  passes  through  a  stuffing-box 
in  the  center.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
jacket,  lagging,  or  cleading,  which  prevents  to  some 
extent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

cylinder-engine,  s.  A  paper-machine  in  which 
the  pulp  is  taken  up  on  a  cylinder  and  delivered  in 
a  continuous  sheet  to  the  dryers, 
cylinder-escapement,  s. 

Horol. :  Another  name  for  the  horizontal  escape¬ 
ment  invented  by  Graham.  [Horizontal  Escape¬ 
ment.] 

cylinder  escape-valve.  A  valve  in  the  end  of 
a  cylinder  to  let  off  water  of  condensation. 

cylinder-faces,  s.pl. 

Steam-engine :  The  port-faces  of  the  steam-engine, 
i.  e.,  the  smooth  surface  against  which  the  faces  of 
the  slide-valve  work.  ( Ogilvie .) 

cylinder-glass,  s. 

Glass-making :  A  mode  of  making  window-glass, 
in  which  the  material  is  brought,  by  a  succession  of 
operations,  to  the  shape  of  an  open-ended  cylinder, 
which  is  split  by  a  diamond  and  flatted  in  a  furnace. 
While  crown-glass  is  blown  into  a  globe,  then 
whirled  and  blown  into  an  oblate  spheroid,  pierced 
and  eventually  expanded  into  a  disk,  cylinder-glass 
or  broad-glass,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  made  into  a 
hollow  bulb,  which  is  made  gradually  to  assume 
the  cylindrical  form  ;  the  ends  are  then  opened,  and 
finally  the  cylinder  is  split  and  flattened.  (Knight.) 

cylinder  grinding-machine.  A  machine  for 
making  true  and  polishing  the  insides  of  cylinders. 

cylinder-mill,  s.  One  form  of  mill  for  pulver¬ 
izing  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  runner  traversing  on  a  bedstone. 

cylinder-powder,  s.  That  of  which  the  char¬ 
coal  is  made  in  iron  cylinders. 

cylinder-press,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  press  in  which  the  type  is  secured  on 
a  cylinder  which  revolves  and  presents  the  form 
successively  to  the  inking-rollers  and  to  the  paper. 
The  type-revolving  printing-machine  of  Hoe  is  of 
this  class.  These  machines  are  made  with  two,  four, 
six,  or  ten  printing-cylinders  arranged  in  planetary 
form  around  the  periphery  of  the  larger  type-carry¬ 
ing  cylinder.  The  type  is  secured  in  turtles,  or  the 
stereotype  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  cylinder.  The 
circumference  of  the  latter  has  a  series  of  binary 
systems,  the  elements  of  which  are  an  inking  appa¬ 
ratus  and  an  impression  apparatus,  the  paper  being 
fed  to  the  latter,  and  the  printed  sheet  carried  away 
therefrom  by  tapes  to  a  flyer,  which  delivers  it  on 
to  the  table. 

2.  A  press  in  which  the  form  is  placed  upon  a  bed 
and  the  impression  taken  by  a  cylinder,  which  takes 
a  sheet  and  receives  an  impression  from  the  form 
while  it  is  passing  under  it.  These  are  known  as 
double,  single,  small,  large,  stop,  cylinder-presses. 
In  the  double  cylinder-press  two  cylinders  are  used, 
which  take  sheets  alternately.  The  single  has  but 
one,  and  needs  but  one  attendant  feeder ;  the  printed 
sheets  are  thrown  down  by  a  fly-frame.  The  stop- 
cylinder  press  is  one  in  which,  after  a  sheet  is 
printed,  the  cylinder  remains  stationary  while  the 
bed  is  running  back,  during  which  time  a  fresh 
sheet  is  placed  in  position.  In  this  press,  designed 
for  woodcut  printing,  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  inking— by  a  vibrating  cylinder  or  inking- 
table,  as  may  be  desired— and  the  number  of  form- 
rollers  may  be  proportioned  to  the  character  and 
size  of  the  work,  being  usually  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  bed.  The  impression  cylinder  is  stationary 
during  the  return  of  the  bed,  and  the  fingers  close 
on  the  sheet  before  the  register-points  are  with¬ 
drawn  ;  the  cylinder  then  revolves,  and  it  gears 


todil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


directly  into  the  bed,  and  perfect  register  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  bed  is  arranged  to  run  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  beneath  the  inking-rollers  to  each  impres¬ 
sion,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  perfect  distribution  of 
the  ink. 

cylinder-printing,  s. 

1.  Print. :  A  mode  of  printing  in  which  the  type 
is  secured  to  the  cylinder,  or  the  paper  on  a  cyh 
inder  which  acts  in  connection  with  a  rolling-bed, 
[Cylinder-press.] 

2.  Calico-printing :  A  system  of  printing  calicoes 
by  engraved  copper  cylinders.  These  are  engraveq 
on  the  Perkins  principle,  by  which  a  small  roller 
with  the  design  in  cameo  is  impressed  against  the 
surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  delivering  upon 
the  latter  the  design  in  intaglio  as  many  times 
repeated  as  the  circumference  of  the  small  steel 
cylinder  (the  mill)  is  contained  in  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  copper  cylinder. 

cylinder-tape,  s. 

Print. :  A  tape  running  on  the  impression-cylinder 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  paper,  to  remove  the  sheet 
from  the  cylinder  after  printing. 

cylinder-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  A  form  of  scape-wheel,  used  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  or  cylinder  escapement. 

cylinder- wrench,  s.  A  form  of  wrench  adapted 
to  grasp  round  rods  or  tubes.  [Pipe-wrench.] 

(jjfl-In-dra'-ge-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cylindra - 
ceus .]  Cylindrical. 

9yl-In-drel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cylindrus .} 
[Cylinder.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pulmoniferous  Gasteropods, 
called  in  English  Cylinder  Snails.  The  shell  is  cyl¬ 
indrical  or  pupiform,  sometimes  sinistral,  many 
whorled,  with  the  aperture  round.  One  hundred 
and  forty-three  recent  species  are  known  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  this  country.  None  have  yet  been 
found  fossil ;  land  shells  are  much  more  rarely  pre¬ 
served  than  those  which  are  freshwater  or  marine. 

9yl-ln-dren-chy  -mg,,  s.  [Greek  kylindros  =  a 
roller,  a  cylinder,  and  engchyma=a.n  infusion.] 

Bot. :  In  the  nomenclature  of  tissue  first  proposed 
by  Professor  Morren,  a  division  of  parenchyma, 
characterized  by  the  cylindrical  character  of  its 
cells.  It  occurs  in  the  Confervae  and  in  the  hairs  of 
various  plants. 

9yl-ln'-drlc,  93?l-ln  -dric-al,  «•  [Gr.  kylindri- 
fcos= pertaining  to  a  cylinder,  cylindrical ;  kylindros 
=a  cylinder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form,  nature,  or  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  cylinder. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  nearly  a  true  cylindrical  figure, 
as  the  stems  of  grasses  and  of  various  other  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  the  leaves  of  the  Stonecrop 
(Sedum  acre),  &c. 

“.  .  .  those  are  glands,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
arteries  formed  into  cylindrical  canals.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments. 

(1)  Cylindrical  arch.: 

Arch.:  An  arch  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  curve  throughout  its  length  ;  a  vault  without 
groins,  resting  upon  two  parallel  walls. 

(2)  Cylindrical  boiler:  A  boiler  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  and  earlier 
forms.  The  cylindrical  boiler  was  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  a  higher  pressure  of  steam, 
which  rendered  the  haystack,  hemispherical,  and 
wagon  boilers  unsafe.  Smeaton  introduced  the  flue 
into  the  boiler.  The  cylindrical  return-flue  boiler 
was  patented  in  England,  by  Wilkinson,  in  1799. 
(Knight.) 

(3)  Cylindricalbones : 

Anat.:  Long  bones,  such  as  the  chief  bones  of 
the  limbs.  They  have  a  body  or  shaft,  which  is  the 
part  that  is  cylindrical  or  prismatic  in  form,  while 
the  extremities  are  usually  thick.  ( Quain.) 

(4)  Cylindrical  lens :  A  reading-glass  whose  back 
and  front  faces  are  formed  by  cylindrical  surfaces, 
the  diameters  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other :  the  form  being  that  of  two  segments  of  cyl¬ 
inders  united  attheir  bases.  A  lens  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  body  and  convex  ends ;  a  Stanhope  lens.  The 
term  may  also  include  a  lens  consisting  of  a  true 
cylinder  which  gives  a  line  of  light;  or  of  cylin¬ 
drical  segments  parallel  to  each  other,  which  com¬ 
bination  also  gives  a  line  of  light. 

(5)  Cylindrical  saw :  A  saw  having  a  cylindrical 
form  and  sharpened  at  one  end.  Used  in  sawing 
staves  from  the  block,  giving  them  a  transversely 
rounded  form  ';  for  sawing  felloes,  chair-backs,  &c. 
It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  crown-saw,  and  is  vari¬ 
ously  called  a  Tub-saw,  Drum-saw,  Barrel-saw,  &c. 

(6)  Cylindrical  valve : 

Steam-engine :  A  valve  in  a  trunnion  or  elsewhere, 
having  a  cylindrical  shape  and  oscillating  on  its 
axis,  to  open  and  close  ports  in  the  cylindrical  case 
which  forms  its  seat. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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(7)  Cylindrical  walling : 

Arch. :  That  erected  upon  a  circular  plan,  forming 
a  cylinder,  or  a  part  less  than  a  cylinder,  according 
as  the  plan  is  an  entire  circumference  or  a  less 
portion.  ( Weale.) 

9yl-in'-dric-al-ly,  adv.  [En g.  cylindrical ;  - ly .] 
In  the  manner  or  shape  of  a  cylinder. 

tfjyl-in'-dric-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cylindrical ; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  Cylindricity  (q.  v.). 

9^1-in-dri5'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng. cylindric;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cylindrical. 

*9^1-in'-dri-cule,  s.  [Eng.  cylinder ,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -cule.]  A  little  cylinder. 

“Each  twin-corpuscle  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cylin- 
driaules.” — Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

9yl-In'-drI-form,  a.  [Eng.  cylinder ,  and  Lat. 
forma=iorm,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cylinder. 

9yl-in’-dr5-,  a.  [Lat.  cylindrus—a  cylinder.] 

In  compos. :  Cylindrical. 

cylindro- conical,  a. 

Ordnance :  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a 
cylindrical  body  and  a  conical  head. 

cylindro-conoidal,  a. 

Ordnance:  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a 
cylindrical  body  and  a  conoidal  head. 

cylindro-cylindrical,  a. 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  a  cylindrical  vault  with  another 
cylindrical  vault,  of  greater  span  and  height, 
springing  from  the  same  level. 

cylindro-ogival,  a. 

Ordnance:  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a 
cylindrical  body  and  an  ogival  head. 

9yl-In ’-droid,  s.  [Gr.  kylinaros— a  cylinder,  and 
e;dos= appearance.]  A  solid  body  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing  in  some  re¬ 
spects  ;  as,  having  the  bases  elliptical,  but  parallel 
and  equal. 

9yl-in-dr5-met'-rlc,  a.  [Gr.  kylindros=  a  cylin¬ 
der,  and  metrikos= belonging  to  measure ;  metron— 
a  measure.]  Pertaining  to  a  scale  used  in  measur¬ 
ing  cylinders. 

9yl-in-drom'-et-ry,  s.  [Gr.  kylindros= a  cylin¬ 
der,  and  metron=a  measure.]  The  art  or  act  of 
measuring  cylinders. 

9y'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kyma= a  wave.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Cymatium  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Cyme  (q.  v.). 

u  (1)  Cyma  recta :  A  form  of  waved  or  ogee  mold¬ 
ing,  hollow  in  its  upper  part  and  swelling  below. 
The  member  below  the  abacus  or  corona. 

(2)  Cyma  reversa :  An  ogee  in  which  the  hollow 
member  of  the  molding  is  below. 

9y  -m^-phen,  s.  [Gr.  kyma= a  wave,  and  phaino 
=to  show.]  An  apparatus  in  a  telephone  for  receiv¬ 
ing  transmitted  electric  waves. 

*9]f-mar',  s.  [Chimere.]  A  slight  covering;  a 
scarf. 

“  The  maids  in  soft  eymars  of  linen  dressed.’ 

Pope:  Homer1 8  Iliad ,  xviii.  685. 

9f-ma'-ti-um  (ti  as  sM),s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  kymation, 
dimin.  of  kyma=  a  wave.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  molding  whose  section  or  profile  is 
one  half  convex  and  the  other  concave.  [Cyma.] 
An  ogee  molding. 

“  In  a  cornice,  thegola,  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
coping,  the  modillions,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  graceful  projections.” — Spectator. 

2.  Sculp.:  Carved  work  resembling  rolling  waves. 

9f-mat’-6-lite,  fcu-mat’-6-lIte,  s.  [Gr .kyma, 

genit.  kymatos=a  wave,  and  lithos—a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which  Dana  considers  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  as  Pihlite  ;  while  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
separates  them  into  two  quite  distinct  species. 
[Pihlite.] 

9fm’-b?L,  s.  [Lat.  cymba;  Gr.  kymbe=a  boat,  a 
skiff.] 

ZoOl. :  Boatshell,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusks,  family  Volutidae.  The  shell,  which  is  like 
that  of  Voluta,  has  a  large  and  globular  nucleus, 
with  a  few  angular  whorls.  Animal  with  a  very 
large  foot.  Ten  species  are  known,  al'  recent,  from 
West  Africa  and  Portugal. 

9ym’-b$tl,  *9ym’-b9,ll,  *sym-bale,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

cimbale;  Fr.  cy  mb  ale,  from  Lat.  cymbalum ,  from 
Gr.  kymbalon  —  a  cymbal,  from  kymbos,  kymbe  =  a 
cup,  a  basin.] 

Music  (PI.) :  Discs  of  bronze,  more  or  less  basin¬ 
shaped,  clashed  together  or  lightly  touched  in 
accord  with  the  music.  They  are  very  ancient, 


being  represented  in  different  forms  upon  the  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments.  They  were  used  by  the  Levites 
in  the  Temple  ordinances,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph 
excelled  in  their  use.  They  are  mentioned  among 
other  instruments,  1013  B.  C.,  when  David  brought 
the  ark  home — “  harps,  psalteries,  timbrels,  cornets, 
cymbals”  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  loud  sounding  and 
high-sounding  cymbals  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5,  were 
probably  the  clashing  cymbals  and  rattling  casta¬ 
nets.  The  Arabians  have  two  sorts  at  the  present 
time:  the  larger  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  the 
smaller  only  in  accompaniments  to  a  dance. 
Cymbals  were  the  special  instruments  of  the 
Corybantes,  the  priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele. 
[Corybant.]  The  metal  used  in  their  manufacture 
now  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  of  tin. 
They  should  not  be  struck  together  so  as  to  coincide, 
but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against  each  other 
with  a  single  sliding  motion. 

“The  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and 
the  rolling  of  drums  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

“Away  with  slothful  loitering.  Together  arise,  advance 
To  Cybele’s  Phrygian  forest,  to  the  goddess’  Phrygian 
home. 

Where  ring  the  clanging  cymbals,  where  echoes  the 
bellowing  drum.” 

Grant  Allen:  Trans,  of  Catullus,  Carm.  lxiii. 

♦cymbal-doctor,  s.  A  teacher  giving  forth  an 
empty  sound  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 

“He  was  a  disciple  of  those  cymbal-doctors." — Milton: 
Eilconoklastes,  ch.  viii. 

9ym’-bg,l-ist,  s.  [Lat.  cymbalista .]  One  who 
plays  the  cymbals. 

9ym-bel’-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  cymbalum=a 
cymbal.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  reproductive  locomotive  body  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  found  in  some  algae. 

2,  A  genus  of  Diatomaceee,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Cymbelleee.  It  is  so  called  from  its  cym- 
biform  valves.  It  is  found  recent  as  an  aquatic 
production  and  also  fossil. 

9fm-bel  -le-39,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cymbell(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Diatomaceee. 
The  individuals  are  quite  free.  They  are  angular 
and  siliceous. 

9^m-bld’-l-um,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.,  from  Gr. 
kymbe=a  boat.  So  named  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  labellum.] 

Bot.:  A  large  genus  of  Orchids,  mostly  from 
India,  China,  &c.  All  live  on  the  ground. 

9ym’-bI-form,  a.  [Lat.  cymba;  Gr.  kymbe= a 
boat,  and/orma=form,  appearance.] 

Bot.,  Anat.,  dbc. :  Shaped  like  a  boat;  hollowed. 
[Boat-shaped.]  It  is  closely  akin  also  to  keeled 
(q.  v.). 

“According’  as  the  veins  proceed  in  a  straight  or  curved 
direction,  so  may  the  limb  of  the  petal  be  flat  or  concave, 
or  hollowed  like  a  boat,  cymbiform  or  navicular.” — Bal¬ 
four:  Botany ,  §  373. 

9yme,  t9y'-nui,  s.  [Lat.  cyma= a  young  sprout 
of  a  cabbage;  Gr.  A;7/»ia= anything  swollen,  a  wave, 

.  .  .  a  young  sprout  of  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  depressed  centrifugal  inflores¬ 
cence — that  is,  one  in  which  the  first  flowers  which 
come  to  perfection 
are  those  in  the 
center  of  the  com¬ 
pound  inflorescence, 
and  the  last  those 
at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  It  has  a  soli¬ 
tary  terminal  flower, 
from  beneath  which 
secondary  pedicels 
develop.  If  the 
leaves  are  opposite, 
and  a  peduncle  is 
produced  in  the 
axil  of  each  one  of 
them,  pedicels  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  similar 
arrangement,  the 
cyme  is  a  dichotom¬ 
ous  one.  If,  instead 
of  opposite  leaves, 
there  is  a  verticel  of 
three,  each  sending  a  pedicel  from  the  axil,  then 
trifurcation  occurs  instead  of  bifurcation,  and  a 
tnchotomous  cyme  is  the  result.  There  are  various 
types  of  cyme,  such  as  a  helicoid  cyme,  a  scorpioid 
one,  &c.  [See  these  words.]  Examples  of  the  cyme 
may  be  seen  in  the  Guelder  rose,  in  which  it  is  glob¬ 
ular.)  and  the  Laurustinus,  in  which  it  is  flat¬ 
headed  or  corymbose.  The  verticillaster  is  a  modi¬ 
fied  cjrme. 

9yme  (2),s.  [Cement.]  Cement. 

.  1  Cement  or  cyme,  wherewith  stones  be  joyned  together 
m  a  lumpe.  Lithocalla.” —Huloet. 


Cyme. 


(jy-mene,  s.  [_Cym(inum) ,  the  same  as  cuminumt. 
=cumin,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ene  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 
Inorganic  Chem. :  Cymol,  methyi-propyl-benzene„ 

CioHu,  or  (1)  Ortho-  (1-2),  obtained, 

by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ortho-bromtoluene- 
(1-2)  CeH-Cj^3’  and  propyl  iodide,  C3H7I.  It  boils 

at  182°.  (2)  Meta-  (1-3), obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  meta-bromtoluene  (1-3)  and  propyl 
iodide,  boiling  at  177°.  (3)  Para-  (1-4),  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  para-brom- 
toluene  (1-4)  and  normal  propyl  bromide  dissolved 
in  anhydrous  ether.  It  is  also  obtained  by  beating 
camphor,  CinHigO,  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
P2O5 ;  from  thymol  by  the  action  of  phosphorus; 
pentasulphide,  P2S5 :  also  from  cumin  oil  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  cuminic  aldehyde  by  combining  it  with  acid 
sodium  sulphite,  and  then  distilling  off  the  cymene. 
Cymene  occurs  in  cumin  oil,  in  the  seed  of  the 
Water  Hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa.  Also  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  Cymene  is  an  agreeable 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  175°.  It  dissolves  in  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphonic  acid. 
By  the  action  of  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized 

into  terephthalic  acid,  C6H4-“qq]|  (1-4).  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  also  paratoluic  acid- 

c8“<co6h. 

9y’-mlc,  a.  [Lat.  cym(inum) ,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.. 
-ic.\  Derived  from  cuminum  (q.  v.). 
cymic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C11H14O2.  A  monatomic  aromatic  acid, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  cymyi 
cyanide. 

9y’-ml-dlne,  s.  [Lat.  cym(inum) ;  Gr.  eidos  — 

.  .  .  appearance,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem.}- 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C10H15N.  An  aromatic  base,  boiling  at 
250°,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-deriva- 
tive. 

t9y-mIf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cyma  [Cyme]  ;  fero= 
to  boar,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  cyme  or  cymes. 

9y-mo-gene,  s.  [Gr.  kym(inon)  =cumin,  and 
genes— producing.]  Chem.:  A  product  of  crude  pe¬ 
troleum,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice- 
and  for  the  production  of  great  cold  in  local  or 
minor  surgical  operations.  It  is  a  gas  at  ordinary- 
temperatures,  hut  is  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure 
boiling  at  320°  F. ;  specific  gr  vity  110°. 

9y  -m6id,  a.  [Lat.  cyma  [Cyme],  and  Gr.  eidos — 

.  .  .  form,  appearance.] 

Bot . :  Having  the  form  of  a  cyme ;  resembling  a* 
cyme. 

9Y  -mo-phane,  s.  [Gr.  kyma=wave ;  o  connect¬ 
ive,  and  phaino  =  to  appear.  In  allusion  to  a. 
peculiar  opalescence  sometimes  seen  in  the  crystal.! 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Ckrysoberyl.  Chemically- 
viewed,  it  is  an  aluminate  of  glucinium. 

9y-moph’-an-Ous,  a.  [Cymophanite.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  wavy  floating  light ;  opalescent,  chatoyant. 

9y-mo§  -ae,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  cymosus=f\iil 
of  shoots.]  [Cyme.] 

Bot. ;  An  order  in  the  Natural  System  of  Linnaeus, 
published  in  1751,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica.  He 
included  under  it  Lonicera,  LoraPthus,  Ixora,  and 
doubtfully  Cinchona. 

9y  -m5se,  a.  [Lat.  ei/mosws— full  of  shoots,  from 
cyma.']  [Cyme.] 

Bot.  (of  aggregate  flowers ) :  Containing  a  cyme, 
or  approaching  the  arrangement  of  flowers  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  cyme. 

9y-mo  th6'-a)  9y-moth’-6-e,  s.  [Gr.  kymothoe , 
from  kyma=a  wave  (see  def.  1),  and  fho<5s=quick„ 
nimble,  active,  swift.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology  (of  the  form  Cymothoe ) :  The 
name  of  a  Nereid. 

2.  Zobl.  (of  the  form  Cymothoa) :  A  genus  of  Isopod. 
Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cymo- 
thoidae  (q.  v.). 

9y-m6-th6  -i-dse,  9y-m6-th6  -a-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat. 

cymothoa,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Isopoda. 
The  antennae  are  short,  the  head  small,  the  legs 
short,  with  hooks  which  enable  them  to  cling  to  the 
tails  and  other  parts  of  fishes,  on  which  they  are- 
parasitic. 

§y  -mule,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  cyme.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  diminutive  cyme. 

2.  A  branch  or  cluster  of  a  compound  cyme. 

[Campy  ]1C’  Cwm  -ric  fcum’-ric),  a.  &  5, 
Welsn”4*  a^' '  °r  perta^nin'=  the  Cymry; 
Weish  *  SUbst' :  Tlle  lanSuaSe  spoken  by  the  Cymry ; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir  marine-  go — ^5t" 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  3yrian.  i  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw. 


Cymrjj 
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jr™5?n;rr^'  Cwm'-ry  (pr.  kum'-ry,  kum-ry),  s. 

T  Wei.  Cymmro  (pi.  Qymmry)  =  a  Welshman.]  The 
mame  applied  to  themselves  by  the  Welsh.  More 
■widely  it  is  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  Celtic  race 
which  originally  inhabited  Britain  before  they  were 
•driven  into  Cornwall,  Wales  and  the  Highlands  by 
the  Saxons  and  others. 


<jy'-myl,  s.  [Lat.  cym (inum),  and  suS.-yl  (Chem.) 
<q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  monad  aromatic  hydrocarbon  radical, 
CioH13',  of  which  cymene,  C10H14,  is  the  hydride. 

cymyl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CioH140=CuiHi3(OH).  Cumylic  alcohol. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  243°,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  cuminic  aldehyde. 

cymyl  chloride,  s 

Chem. :  C10H13GI,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlor¬ 
ine  on  cymene,  in  the  presence  of  iodine.  It  boils 
at  210°, 


§y-myr-a-mlne.  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  cymyl;  amine.'] 

Chem.:  NH2(C10Hl:>).  An  oily  liquid,  boiling  at 
280°.  Obtained  by  heating  cymyl  chloride  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes. 

93fn-£e-lur'-us,  s.  [Gr.  kyon= a  dog,  and  ailou- 
tos= a  cat.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Felidae.  Cyncelurus  jubatus  is 
the  Cheetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  generally  called 
Pelis  jubata.  [Cheetah.] 

*9yn~a tnone,  *cyn-o-mum,  s.  [Cinnamon.] 

cy-nanch  e,  s.  [Gr.  kynangke  =  dog-quinsy, 
from  kydn=  a  dog,  and  angchd= to  press  tight,  to 
strangle.] 

Med,.:  Malignal  sore-throat.  It  is  of  various 
(kinds. 

If  (1)  Cynanche  maligna:  [Scarlatina,  Pha¬ 
ryngitis.] 

(2)  Cynanche  par otidcea :  [Parotitis.] 

(3)  Cynanche  pharyngea :  [Pharyngitis.] 

(4)  Cynanche  tonsillaris :  [Tonsilitis.] 

(5)  Cynanche  trachealis :  [Croup.]  (Cycl.  Pract. 
Med.) 

93?n-anch'-ol,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynanch{um ) ;  and 
Lat,.  ol(eum ).] 

Chem. :  A  substance  crystallizing  in  needles  and 
plates,  obtained  from  the  sap  of  Cynanchum 
<acutum.  Cynanchol  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
<echicerin  C30H4.8O2  and  echitin,  C32H52O2,  which 
occurs  also  in  Dita-bark.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

^-nanch'-um,  s.  [Gr.  kyon=  a  dog,  and  angchO 
=  to  press  tight,  to  strangle.  So  named  from  its 
poisonous  properties.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asclepiadace®, 
tribe  Asclepiadese.  The  corolla  is  somewhat  rotate 
and  five-parted,  with  a  coronet  of  five  to  twenty 
lobed  appendages ;  pollen  masses  ventricose,  folli¬ 
cles  smooth.  A  widely  diffused  genus,  extending 
from  50°  N.  to  32°  S.  latitude.  What  was  formerly 
called  Cynanchum  vincetoxicum,  now  Vincetoxicum 
officinale ,  a  native  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
emetic  and  purgative.  It  was  once  valued  as  an 
antidote  to  poisons.  C.  acuturn  is  also  a  drastic 
purgative.  C.  monspeliacum,  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  furnishes  Montpellier  Scammony.  C.  argel , 
which  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  generally  comes  to 
■this  country  mixed  with  the  genuine  senna  leaves, 
not,  however,  it  is  believed,  as  an  intentional  adul¬ 
terant.  C.  ovalifolium,  which  grows  in  Penang, 
■yields  caoutchouc. 

gyn-an'-throp-y,  s.  [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos=  a 
dog,  and  anthropos= a  man.] 

Pathol.:  A  species  of  madness  in  which  a  man 
imagines  himself  to  be  transformed  into  a  dog,  and 
imitates  its  bark  and  habits. 

9yn  -ap-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynap(ium) ;  Eng. 
Huff,  -ine  {Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  said  to  occur  in 
Fool’s  Parsley,  ^Ethusa  cynapium. 

9yn’-g,-rg,,  s.  [Lat.  cinara;  Gr.  kinara  —  an 
artichoke.  Cf.  also  Gr.  kynara  either  also  =  the 
artichoke,  or  possibly  =  the  dog-rose.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  the  typical 
-one  of  the  tribe  Cynare®.  It  is,  however,  placed 
under  the  sub-tribe  Carduinea,  of  which  the  genus 
■Carduus  is  the  type.  The  involucre  consists  of 
thick,  fleshy,  spiny  scales ;  the  receptacle  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  covered  with  bristles.  Cynara  scolymus 
is  the  Artichoke,  and  C.  cardunculus  is  the  Car- 
doou.  The  eatable  part  of  the  former  consists  of 
the  succulent  receptacles.  The  Arabs  consider  the 
root3  and  the  gum  derived  from  them  aperient. 
■Cardoons  are  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  and  stems  of 
C.  cardunculus. 

9yn-3.r-a'-9e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynara;  Class. 
Lat.  cinar{a ),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 


Bot.:  The  name  proposed  by  Lindley,  in  his 
Natural  System  of  Botany ,  for  one  of  four  orders 
into  which  he  believed  the  Composites  should  be 
divided.  It  was  identical  with  the  Cynarocephal® 
of  Jussieu.  The  characters  given  were  that  the 
albumen  was  described  as  absent,  the  seed  erect, 
th°  involucre  rigid  or  spiny,  conical,  the  flowers  of 
the  .  ^toular,  inflated,  regular.  In  Lindley’s 
Vegetable  Kingdom  another  classification  has  been 
adopted,  the  order  Cynarace®  no  longer  appears, 
and  the  tribe  Cynare®  takes  its  place. 

9yn-3.r-a’-9e-ofis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar{a ),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -accous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Cynaracese. 

9yn-arc-tom'-ach~y,  s.  [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos 
=a  dog;  arktos= a  bear;  mache= a  fight,  a  battle.] 
A  battle  of  a  dog  and  bear. 

“  That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy .” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  2. 

9yn-ar'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar{a),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  sub-order 
Tubuliflorae.  [Cynara.] 

9yn-ar  -e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynareus.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  tribe  Cynareae  (q.  v.). 

9yn-ar-6-9eph'-a-lae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar{a ) ; 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  kephale= the  head.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  that  great 
section  of  the  Composite  characterized  by  having 
all  the  florets  tubular ;  the  others  being  Corym- 
biferss,  in  which  only  those  of  the  disk  are  tubular, 
the  remainder  being  ligulate,  and  Cichorace®,  in 
which  all  the  florets  are  ligulate. 

9yn-ar -rho-dum,  9yn-ar'-rh6-don,  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.  cynara  (q.  v.),  and  rhodon=a  rose.] 

Bot. :  An  aggregated  fruit,  in  which  the  ovaries 
are  distinct,  the  pericarps  hard,  indehiscent,  in¬ 
closed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of  a  calyx.  {Lindley.) 
Example,  the  “  hips  ”  of  the  rose.  They  are  not 
true  fruits,  the  true  fruits  being  achenes. 

C^n-e-get-Ics,  s.  [Gr.  kynegetes= a  hunter, 
kynegetikos=pertainiug  to  hunting,  he  kynegetike 
techne— the  art  of  hunting,  kyun=a  dog,  hegeomai 
=to  lead.]  The  art  or  science  of  hunting,  training 
dogs,  &c. 

“There  are  extant,  in  Greek,  four  books  of  cynege tics 
or  venation.” — Broivne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

9yn-i  at  ri-a,  s.  [Gr.  kyon=  a  dog,  and  iatrea= 
medication.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  dog  and  their  treatment. 

9yn'-Ic,  *9yn'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cynicus=a 
cynic,  from  Gr.  kymkos— dog-like,  cynical,  kyon, 
genit.  kynos= a  dog.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  habits  cf  a  dog;  cur¬ 
rish,  snarling,  snappish,  misanthropical. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Asiron. :  Pertaining  to  the  Dog-star. 

2.  Greek  Phil. :  Belonging  to  the  sect  of  philoso¬ 
phers  known  as  Cynics. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sneering,  sarcastic,  or  surly 
person ;  a  misanthrope. 

“  Without  these  precautions  the  man  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette.” — Addison. 

2.  Greek  Philosophy :  One  of  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
founded  by  Antisthenes.  They  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  moral  dis¬ 
orders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice  ;  the  great 
aim  of  its  adherents  being  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
virtue,  and  to  produce  simplicity  of  manners.  The 
rigorous  discipline  of  the  first  Cynics  degenerated 
afterward  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  _  Of  this 
sect  the  most  distinguished  member  was  Diogenes. 

9yn’-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  cynic;  - al .]  The  same  as 
Cynic  (q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .  one  of  those  bitter  and  cynical  smiles  .  .  .” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

9Jn'-lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cynical;  -ly.]  In  a 
cynical,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner. 

“  Bather  in  a  satire  and  cynically,  than  seriously  and 
wisely.” — Bacon:  Works,  i.  176. 

t9yn’-Ic-{il-ness(  s.  [En g.  cynical; -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  cynical ;  moroseness,  bitterness, 
sarcasm  ;  contempt  for  riches  and  pleasure. 

t9yn'-I-9i§m,  s.  [Eng.  cynic;  -ism.]  The  con¬ 
duct  or  philosophy  of  a  cynic. 

(1)  In  a  good  sense:  Contempt  for  riches  and 
pleasure. 


(2)  In  a  bad  sense :  Contempt  for  everything  that 
other  people  value,  and  for  the  good  opinion  of 
mankind. 

93m  -ics,  s.  pi.  [Cynic,  s.] 

9fn-ic  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos— a  dog, 
and  iktis—a  kind  of  weasel  or  ferret.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mammals  whose  proper  place  is 
perhaps  among  the  Viverrid®  (Civets),  though  it 
has  affinities  also  to  the  dogs  and  the  hyenas,  in  the 
family  Canid®.  The  incisors  are  1,  the  canines 

iHi  the  molars  - — =38.  Cynictis  Steedmanii  or 
1 — 1  5 — 5 

Ogilbyi  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
is  called  the  Meerkat. 

9yn-lp'-l-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynip{s),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  . 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  sub¬ 
order  Petiolat-a,  tribe  Terebrancliia,  and  sub-tribe 
Gallicola  (Gall-inhabiting  Insects).  The  antenn®, 
which  are  straight,  have  generally  13. to  15  joints, 
the  palpi  are  short,  and  the  wings  have  but  few 
nervures,  the  ovipositor,  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  is 
nearly  all  concealed  within  the  abdomen.  The 
larv®  are  destitute  of  feet.  [Cynips.] 

9yn'-ips,  s.  [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos=  a  dog,  and 
ips= a  worm  which  eats  horn  and  wood,  one  which 
injures  vine-buds ;  it  is  a  kind  of  cynips.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cynipid®.  The  species 
are  minute  animals  which  puncture  the  leaves  or 
other  partsof  various  trees  or  plants,  producing  the 
excrescences  known  as  galls.  Cynips  gallce  tincto- 
rice  thus  punctures  an  oak,  Quercus  infectoria,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  galls  of  commerce.  They  come  from  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  C.  confluens, 
in  our  own  country,  produces  round  excrescences 
on  the  leaves  of  the  common  red  oak,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Oak  Apples.  The  puncture  of  C. 
insana  produces  the  Dead  Sea  Apples.  [Sciniph.] 

9yn-5-9eplT-?il-us,  s.  [Lat.  cynocephalus;  Gr. 
kynokephalos={ as  subst.)  the  dog-headed  baboon 
[def.],  (as  adj.)=dog-headed:  kyon,  genit.  kynos— a 
dog,  and  kephale— the  head.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Old  World  Monkeys  or  Baboons, 
family  Simiid®  or  Simiadse.  As  the  etymology 
implies,  the  head,  which  is  very  large,  is  like  that 
of  a  dog.  The  resemblance  is  specially  in  the  pro¬ 
longation  forward  of  the  jaws  and  the  low  facial 
angle  (about  30°),  making  the  animal  diverge  more 
widely  from  the  human  type  than  the  tailless  apes. 
The  natesal  callosities  are  of  great  size,  and  often 
bright  colored.  The  disposition  of  this  baboon  is 
violent.  Its  native  country  is  South  Africa.  It  is 
the  species  described  in  the  following  verse  by 
Pringle,  the  Cape  poet: 

“  And  the  grim  satyr-faced  baboon 
Sits  railing  to  the  rising  moon. 

Or  chiding  with  hoarse  angry  cry 
The  herdsman  as  he  wanders  by.” 

“  The  lid  of  one  vase  consisted  of  a  carved  human 
head;  another  was  a  jackal’s  head,  and  the  third  that  of  a 
cynocephalus.” — Blackwood’ s  Magazine,  Nov.  1881,  p.  681. 

9yn -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  kynodon,  the  same  as  kyno- 
do«s=the  canine  tooth.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Chlorid®.  The 
spike  is  one-flowered  with  a  superior  rudiment,  the 
glumes  nearly  equal,  the  styles  long  and  distinct 
with  feathery  stigmas.  Cynodon  dactylon  (the 
Creeping  Dog’s-tooth  Grass)  has  three  to  five 
digitate  spikes.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  on  the  coasts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  England.  It  occurs 
also  in  Asia,  and  is  an  East  Indian  fodder  grass.  A 
cooling  drink  is  made  in  that  country  from  its 
roots.  It  has  been  considered  as  a  good  substitute 
for  sarsaparilla.  So  has  another  Indian  species,  C. 
linearis,  or  lineare,  which  is  called  Durva-grass. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals,  belong¬ 
ing  probably  to  the  family  Canid®,  though  with 
affinities  to  the  Viverrid®. 

9yn-o-dra-c6,  s.  [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos= a  dog, 
and  Lat.  draco;  Gr.  drakon=  a  dragon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  order  Theriodontia. 
Teeth  of  three  sorts,  as  in  the  carnivorous  mam¬ 
mals;  the  canines  are  large.  Found  in  Triassic(?) 
strata  in  South  Africa. 

9yn-og  -a-le,  s.  [Gr.  kyon,  genit.  kynos=  a  dog, 
and  gale,  contraction  of  galee=  a  weasel.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Viverrid®  or 
Civets.  Cynogale  Bennettii  is  found  in  Borneo.  It 
feeds  partly  on  fish,  which  its  webbed  feet  enable 
it  to  pursue  in  their  native  element. 

9yn-o-glos'-se-9e,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  cyno-  , 
gloss{um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Boraginace®,  type  Cynoglossum 
(q-  v.). 

9yn-6-glSs'-Sum,  s.  [Lat.  cynoglossus ;  Gr.  kyno- 
glosson:  kyon,  genit.  kynos= a  dog,  and  glossa—a. 
tongue.] 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cijin,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcl,  d$I 


cynograpliy 


Rot,:  Hound’s-tonguo.  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Bornginaeom.  Calyx  five-cleft,  corolla  funnol- 
trimpod,  with  tho 
mouth  closed, 
j>rotntnoi\fc  blunt 
«<5&los,>  filaments 
of  the  stamens 
very  short,  nuts 
million  tori.  More 
than  fifty  spe¬ 
cies  are  known. 

Two-  via. ,  ('ynit- 
ffltmum  officin¬ 
ale,  the  Common 
Hoond’s- tongue, 
and  C.  manta • 

Hum,  the  Green- 
leaved  Hounri’s- 
tonguo— are  com* 
m  o  n.  T  h  e  i  r 
flowers  are  pur* 
pi  e  -  r  o  d.  Tho 
former  species 
has  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  mouse-like 
smell,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  narcotic. 
Its  leaves  are  bitterish,  and  produce  a  strong- 
seen  tod  oil. 

*9?u  5greph  f,  s.  [Gr.  kySn  (gonit.  fcgnos)=a 
dog  \  grapho= to  write,  to  describe.]  A  treatise  on, 
or  history  of,  the  dog. 

9?n  A  m8'-tra,  s.  [Or.  kynn  (gonit-  fcyn08)a»a 
dog,  and  t»f’tra=tho  matrix  or  womb,  from  mCtOr=> 
a  mother,  1 

Hat.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  tho  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Cyuomotroai  (q.  v.) 


Cyuoglossum. 

1.  Section  of  Oorolln.  2.  Seed-vessel. 
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tffn-A-sUr  -iia,  s.  [Lat.  cynomra  (q.  v.).] 

Hat.:  Dog’s-tail  Grass.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Fcstuoote,  family  Bromides.  The  flowers  are  in  a 
spiked  unilateral  panicle,  the  spikelets  with  two  to 
five  perfect  florets,  with  a  pectinated  bractea  at 
their  base;' glumes,  two  equal,  membranaceous, 
shortly  awned;  glumellas  two.  Cynosurus  crista- 
tux,  t.lio  Crested  Dog’s-tail  Grass,  or  Gold-seed,  is 
highly  valued  as  a  fodder  grass.  It  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  narrow  linear  loaves 
ami  second  racemes.  U,  echinatus  is  found  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

qfn.  tlll-g,  s.  [From  Cynthus,  now  Monte  Cintio, 
a  mountain  of  Delos,  where  Apollo  and  Diana  were 
born.  | 

1.  Ancient  Myth.:  One  of  the  names  of  Diana;  tho 
moon. 

2.  ZoGlagy : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Lopidoptern,  family  Nymphalid®, 
and  sub-family  Vanessidt  of  Stainton.  It  contains 
the  Fainted  Lady,  Cynthia  eardui. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Crustaceans. 

(3)  A  genus  of  Ascidian  Mollusks.  Body  sessile, 
external  envelope  coriaceous,  branchial  and  anal 
orifices  opening  in  four  rays  or  lobes. 

6-phor  -I-JL  a,  [Gr.  kyos= a  foetus,  and phoreO 
=to  carry,  to  bear.] 

Med,:  The  period  of  gestation. 

pSr  i'-sS-H),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(us) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 

Hot. :  Sedges.  A  largo  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
allianceGlutnales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants, 
somewhat, resembling  grasses,  but  the  latter  have 
cylindrical  stems  with  many  joints,  while  the  Cy- 


_  .  poraeo®,  as  a  rule,  have  triangular  stems  with  only 

tjyn  o  mS  tre  ai^s.  pl.^  [Mod.  Lat,  cynometr(a),  one  joint.  When  tho  leaves  form  a  sheath,  that 

sheath  is  not  slit.  Flowers  consisting  of  imbri¬ 
cated  solitary  bracts,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are 
generally  empty ;  calyx  none :  corolla  none ;  stamens 
one  to  t  welve ;  ovary  one-celled,  often  surrounded 


cyno- 


atui  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit  -e<*>.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  legumiuous  plants,  sub-order 
Oavsnlpinem, 

qyn  &  inbr  I-&  -9?  aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
♦aort(ttm),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<i<v<r.] 

Hot.:  In  some  classifications  a  distinct  order  of 
Rhizogons,  constituted  by  what  L 
consider  entitled  to  rank  only  as 

perianth  of  the  male  Honors.  ains.  There  is  in  them  a  great  absence  of  ftecula 

qyn-0  mor  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynomor-  and  sugar^so  that  cattle  do  not  care  to  use  them  as 

.  andfem.pl.  mil.  suff.  »d<r.] 

Hot.:  A  tribe  or  family  of  Balauophoraco®. 

^yu-fi-mbr -I-iim,  s.  [Lat. 


by  seta' ;  ovule  one,  erect ;  nut  crnstaceous  or  bony, 
iitcminr  The  order  is  divided  into  tho  teu  following  tribes : 

'  nd lev  amD  hers  (2)  Elyno®  (2)  Sel erne,  (4)  Rhyncos- 

•is'a  trifie  or  family  Vor®»;J5)  Diadem,  (61  fclirysitricho®,  (7)  Hypoly- 

K.S.Fte'SSfe  te 


cynomorium ;  Gr. 
kynomorion^n  plant,  the  orobanebo  or  broom- 
rape.  This  is  not  the  modern  cynomorium,  but 
resembles  it  in  being  parasitical.] 

Botany : 

1.  iSDio.:  A  genus  of  Rh isogens  (tho  same  as 
Rhisanthsl,  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  or  family 
Cynomor  id®.  It  is  of  the  order  Balauophoraco®, 
for  which  Lindley  gives  t  he  English  equivalent  of 
Cynomoriums.  The  only  known  species  is  Cynomor- 
turn  coceineum,  formerly  called  Fungus  meletensis. 

It  is  of  much  higher  organization  than  a  fungus,  hav¬ 
ing  actual  flowers,  which  are  generally  unisexual, 
but  sometimes  even  hermaphrodite.  The  stem  is 
herbaceous,  and  is  covered  with  scales.  1 1  is  found 
in  the  Levant,  in  Malt  a,  t  he  north  of  Africa,  and  tho 
Canary  Islands.  It  was  formerly  valued  as  a  styptic. 

2.  PI. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Balanophoraoea'  (q.  v.). 

9yn'-6-mys,  s.  [Gr.  kyOn  (gonit,  kynos)=n  dog, 
and  my s— a  mouse.] 

Zi>OI.:  A  genus  of  Mammals,  family  Sciurid®. 

Cynomys  ludovicianns  is  the  Prairie  Dog  of  North 
America. 

cyn-6  phS  bi-*,  S.  [Gr.  kyon=:\  dog,  and  pho- 
hos— fear. J  Pathol.:  1.  A  morbid  fear  of  dogs. 

2.  Imaginary  hydrophobia. 

cyn-S-pItll'-Vciis,  s.  [Gr.  kyOn  (gonit.  kynos)  =  aroused  by  Hm- 
a  dog.  and pitMkos^&n  ape,  a  monkey.]  Jr  5* 5*  rV,V»8  J,?  i 

Z-Vti..’  A  genus  of  apes.  The  tail  is  entirely  ah- 
sent.  Cynopitheeus  niger  is  found  in  the  Celebes  P®rf'lmnig  their 
and  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  an  animal  in  some  „ i TA. H. . V*  At 

respects  resembling  a  baboon, 

9S^l-h-r§X'-l-?L,  s.  [Fr.  cynare.vie.  From  Gr. 
kyCin—n  dog,  and  ore.ria— a  longing  for,  .  .  .  ap¬ 
petite.] 

Med.:  A  canine  appetite,  t.  e.,  a  voracious  one. 

^yn  -A-slire,  *cyn  A-siir  -a,  s.  [Lat.  cynosures, 
the  Lessor  Bear ;  Gr.  A  vmison  ro ;  kyOn  (gonit.  kynos ) 

=a  dog ;  oni'a—n  tail.] 

I.  Lit. :  Tho  constellation  of  the  Lessor  Bear,  con¬ 
taining  the  north  star. 

“Having  the  ('yimsiiiv  and  Hrsn  Minor  for  their  best 
directors.'1 — Sir  H‘.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  877. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Anything  which  servos  to  guide  or  point  the 


fodder.  There  arc  120  known  genera,  and  more 
than  2,000  species. 

9?~Pt5r'-£-80,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(us),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cm.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Cyperacete. 

§?-p5r-I  -t6s,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(.us),  and  -ites 
(Iff  in.)  =stone.] 

Palcno-botany :  Agenns  of  fossil  plants,  supposed, 
when  the  name  was  first  given  them,  to  be  akin 
to  Cyperus.  Now,  however,  they  are  believed  to  be 
the  leaves  of  Slgillarla,  or  some  similar  plant. 
Tlioy  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

§y-per-iis,  s.  [Mori.  Lat.  cyperus;  Class.  Lat. 
cyperos,  cyperum ;  Gr.  kypeiros= the  species  of  the 
modern  genus  Cyperus.  called  by  Linna?us  Cyperus 
longus,  or  C.  comosus  of  Sibthorp.] 

Hot. :  A  large  gimus  of  Endogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Cyperose  and  the  order  Cyperacew.  The 
spikelets  are  many-flowered ;  the  glumes  of  one 
valve,  keeled,  nearly  all  fertile,  equal ;  bristles  none ; 
style  deciduous.  Altogether  870  species  are  enumer¬ 
ated  by  Kuntli.  It  is  essentially  a  southern  gei*us, 
Carex  taking  its  place  in  the  north.  The  roots  are 
given  successfully  by  Hindoo  practitioners  in  cases 
of  cholera.  They  call  it  Mootna.  Those  of  C.  per- 
tenuis,  or  Kagur 


Moot  ha ,  dried 
and  pulverized, 


'way* 

2.  A  center  of  attraction. 


f&te,  fat, 
or.  whre. 


administered  in 
India  in  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  men¬ 
ses  and  in  colic. 

The  tubers  or 
corms  of  C.  escu¬ 
lent  us  are  used 
in  the  south  of 
Europe  for  food, 
as  well  as  for  the 
preparation  of 
orgeat :  in  India 
they  have  been 
roasted  and  used 
as  a  substitute 
for  coffee  or  cocoa.  Those  of  C.  bulhosus  ( C.jemen - 
tens,  Linmeus),  if  not  so  small,  would  Vie  similarly 
used  in  India.  C.  textilis  isusediuthosamecoiuitrv 


Cyperus  Longus. 

1.  Spikelet.  2.  Floret. 


cypres 

for  covering  rooms  and  for  making  ropes.  C  inun* 
flatus,  by  binding  tho  bank  of  the  Ganges,  protects 
it  from  tlio  action  of  tho  water. _  Finally,  C.  hydra, 
is  the  Nutgrass  of  tho  West  Indies,  which  overruns 
sugar-cane  plantations  and  renders  them  barren. 
( Lindley ,  eke.) 

§y-phSl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*1.  The  Common  Housoleok,  Sempervivum  teo 
torum. 

2.  Cherleria  sedoides. 

9y-phel'-l$,,  s.  [Gr.  kyphella— the  hollows  of  the 
ears.] 

Botany :  _  .  . 

1,  A  genus  of  Ilymonomycetous  Fungi,  forming 
somewhat  membranous  minute  cups,  sessile  or 
stalked  upon  branches  of  trees  or  upon  mosses. 

2.  A  pale  tubercle-like  spot  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

qf  -pher,  s.  [Cipher.] 

9y-pher,  v.  [Cipher,  v.] 

cypher-tunnel,  s.  A  dummy  or  mock  chimnoy. 

“  The  device  of  cypher-tunnels  or  mock-chimneys,  merely 
for  uniformity  of  building,  being  unknown  in  those 
parts.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  V.,  iii.  46. 

9y-phl-si,  8.  [Gr.  kypho8= bent,  bent  forward, 
stooping;  used  with  reference  to  the  gibbous 
stigma.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Campanulaceee, 
tribe  Campanule®.  Its  appropriate  locality  ia 
South  Africa.  It  is  said  that  the  Hottentots  eat  the 
tuberous  root  of  Cyphia  digitata. 

9y-phon,  s.  [Gr.  kyphon  =  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Da  sc  ill  id  ro. 
Sharp  enumerates  several  species. 

9P-ph5n  -I-dse1  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyphon,  and 
fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  In  some  classifications  a  family  of 
Beetles,  type  Cyphon^  which  is  more  commonly 
placed  under  the  Dascillid®.  [Cyphon.] 

cy-ph6n-l§m,  s.  [Gr.  A-(/p7k7ni>mos=punishment 
in  tne  pillory ;  kyphon= a  pillory.  1  An  ancient  mode 
of  punishment  or  torture  inflicted  on  criminals.  It 
consisted  in  rubbing  tho  offender  with  honey,  and 
afterward  exposing  him  in  a  cage,  or  fastening  him 
to  a  stake,  to  bo  a  prey  to  swarms  of  insects.  An¬ 
other  view  is  that  it  was  the  placing  of  a  wooden 
collar  around  tho  nock  of  the  malefactor,  pressing 
it  down,  as  is  still  done  in  China. 

9y-prs3'-8,,  s.  [From  Lat.  Cypris;  Gr.  kypris= a 
name  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  which  she  was  first  adored,  and  where 
her  worship  flourished  most.] 

ZoOl. :  Cowry.  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mol. 
lusks,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cypraeid®.  The 
shell  is  veutricose,  convolute,  enameled ;  tho  spire 
concealed,  tho  aperture  long  and  narrow,  with  a 
short  canal  at  each  end.  the  inner  lip  crenulated, 
the  outer  one  inflected  aiid  crenulated.  The  young 
shell  differs  greatly  from  the  mature  one:  it  has  a 
sharp  outer  lip  and  a  prominent  spire.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  recent  species  are  known  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  especially  from 
the  Eastern  one;  fossil,  eighty  species,  from  the 
Chalk  period  till  now.  Cyprcea  moneta  is  the  Money 
Cowry,  used  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Africa, 
India,  and. the  East  generally’.  C.  annulus  is  usea 
by  tho  Asiatio  Islanders  as  an  ornament  to  their 
dress,  a  weight  for  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  barter. 
Layard  found  specimens  of  it  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  The  species  of  Cowry  so  frequently  seen 
on  mantelpieces  is  Cyprcea  tigris. 

9y-prse  I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyprce(.a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -nice.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks.  The 
shell  is  convolute,  enameled,  the  spire  concealed, 
the  aperture  narrow,  channeled  at  each  end,  the 
outer  lip  thickened  and  inflected;  no  operculum. 
The  animal  has  a  broad  foot  and  a  mantle  expanded 
cm  each  side  into  lobes.  The  Cypneid®  live  in  shal¬ 
low  water  near  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  reed  on 
zoophytes.  Chief  genera,  Cypr®a  and  Ovulum. 

9y-pres  (pron.  9e-pra),  s  [Norm.  Fr.=as  near 

as  can  be.  ( Kelham .)] 

Law :  Approximation.  It  is  specially  used  in 
connection  with  wills  and  with  charitable  bequests. 
A  person,  by  his  will,  bequeaths  property  G'  a  cer¬ 
tain  descendant,  but  through  imacquaiutano^  with 
the  law  he  proposes  an  illegal  arrangement  for  car¬ 
rying  it  out ;  the  Chancery  Division  of  tho  Supreme 
Court  can  do  as  the  Courts  of  Chancery  have  done 
continually',  substitute  a  legal  for  the  illegal  method 
of  carrying  out  the  testator’s  intentions,  and  allow 
the  essential  part  of  the  expressed  intention  to 
stand.  A  similar  improvement  of  procedure  is 
often  made  m  connection  with  badly -drawn  charit¬ 
able  bequests. 


f&re,  amidst, 
wolf,  wdrfe, 


wh5t,  f&ll,  father;  we,  w§t,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
who,  s6n;  mate,  efih,  ciire,  unite,  cilr,  rfile,  fill;  tr£,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go.  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


cypress 
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cypsela 


?y  -press  (1),  *ci-pre,  *ci-presse,  *cy-pur, 
*cy-pyr,  *cy-pres,  *cy-parisse,  *cu-presse, 

s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  cypress;  Dan.  cypres(trcp) ;  Dut.  & 
Sp.  cipres ,  Ger.  cypresse ;  Fr.  cyprbs ;  Prov.  cypres ; 
Port,  cipreste ;  Ital.  cipresso;  Lat.  cwpressus,  from 
Gr.  kyparissos  =  the  cypress-tree.  Cf.  also  Heb. 
gopher  (Gen.  yi.  14).]  [Gopher.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tree,  Cupressiis  sempervirens,  a  tall  evergreen 
conifer,  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant,  but 
planted  all  over  the  adjacent  regions,  though  not 
to  any  extent  in  India.  The  Greek  word  kyparissos 
has  by  some  been  derived  from  Kypros ,  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  abundant.  It  is  planted,  in 
the  regions  where  it  grows,  in  burial-grounds,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  of  the  Mohammedans  and  of  the 
Armenians.  The  modern  Romans  admit  it,  as  did 
their  ancient  predecessors,  into  their  private  gar¬ 
dens.  The  Greeks  made  their  coffins  of  its  wood, 
and  some  Egyptian  mummy  chests  are  of  the  same 
material.  It  is  used  in  Candia,  Malta,  and  other 
places  for  building  purposes,  being  very  durable. 
The  doors  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  are  formed  of  it, 
and  have  lasted  1,100  years.  The  gates  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  also  built  of  it,  continued  the  same  length 
of  time.  Cabinet-makers  and  turners  find  it  suit¬ 
able  for  their  respective  crafts.  Formerly  the 
cypress  was  considered  to  be  febrifugal  and  its  oil  as 
anthelmintic. 

“Bind  you  my  browes  with  mourning  cyparisse .” 

Bp.  Hall:  Elegy  on  Dr.  Whitaker. 

2.  Any  species  of  Cupressus.  Thus,  there  is  the 
Spreading  Cypress  (Cupressus  horizontalis.) 

II.  The  Cypress  of  Scripture:  Heb.  tirzah  is  de¬ 
rived  from  taraz= to  be  strong.  It  is,  therefore, 
some  strong  tree  which  there  are  no  means  of  iden¬ 
tifying.  It  is  probably  not  the  cypress,  which  has 
another  word  to  express  it,  namely,  berosh,  in  most 
places  translated  cedar  or  nr. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  cypress,  or  in  any  way  per¬ 
taining  to  it. 

“  Let  Nymphs  and  Sylvans  cypress  garlands  bring.” 

Pope:  Winter,  22. 

IT  (1)  Bald  Cypress:  An  American  name  for  Tax- 
odium.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(2)  Broom  Cypress:  Kochia  scoparia.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

(3)  Deciduous  Cypress  :  Taxodium  distichum. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(4)  Field  Cypress :  Ajuga  Chamoepitys. 

S  Garden  Cypress : 

)  Artemisia  maritima.  (Gerard.) 

(b)  Santolina  Chamoecyparissus.  (Lyte;  Britten 
dt  Holland.) 

(6)  Ground  Cypress:  Santolina  Chamoecyparissus. 
[(5)  (6).]  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(7)  Summer  Cypress:  The  same  as  (2). 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Cypress-bough  (Hemans: 
The  Cambrian  in  America) ;  Cypress-bud  (Milton : 
An  Epitaph). 

cypress-knees,  s.  pi.  Great  excrescences,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  disease  called  exostosis,  on  the  roots  of 
Taxodium.  In  this  country  they  are  hollowed  out, 
and  then  used  for  beehives.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cypress-moss,  s.  Lycopodium  alpinum.  (Par¬ 
kinson;  Britten  Holland.) 

cypress-oak,  s.  Quercus  pedunculata  fastigiata. 
(Paxton.) 

cypress-powder,  s.  A  powder  made,  in  France 
at  least,  from  the  dried  leaves  of  Arummaculatum. 
(Paxton.) 

cypress-spurge,  subst.  Euphorbia  cyparissus. 
(Hooker  &  Arnott.) 

cypress  turpentine,  s.  Pistacia  terebinthus. 

9y -press  (2),s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat.  cyperus 
(q.  v.).]  Cyperus  longus.  (Gerard ;  Britten  <&  Hol¬ 
land.) 

IT  (1)  Sweet  Cypress :  Cyperus  longus. 

(2)  Cypress  root :  Cyperus  longus. 
gyp'-ri-itu,  a.  &  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Cyprus.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

2.  Fig. :  Lewd,  abandoned. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  native  of  Cyprus  ;  a  Cypriot. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  lewd  woman ;  a  prostitute ;  a  courte¬ 
san. 

gy-pri-car  -dt-a,  s.  [Gr.  kypris=  a  name  of 
Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  kardia= the  heart.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Cyprinidse.  The  shell  is  oblong,  with  2-2  cardinal 
teeth,  and  1-1  lateral  ones  in  each  valve.  Thirteen 
recent  species  are  known,  from  the  Red  Sea,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  sixty  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  onward  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 


gy'-pri-dse,  gy-prld  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cypi-(is)  (q.  v.),  genit.  cypridis ,  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Mollusks, 
order  Ostracoda.  They  move  the  antennae  with 
great  rapidity,  thus  converting  them  into  swimming 
organs.  They  reside  entirely  within  a  bivalve  shell, 
which,  unlike  the  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  they  cast 
annually.  Type,  Cypris  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  extends  from  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  period  till  now,  its  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  seeming  to  be  at  the  present  time.  Individuals 
belonging  to  single  species  abound  in  the  fresh¬ 
water  limestone  of  Burdie  House  (Lower  Carbon¬ 
iferous),  in  the  insect  limestone  (Lias),  in  the 
Wealden  strata,  and  in  the  marls  of  Auvergne,  the 
last-named  of  Eocene  age. 

<?y-pri-di  -na,  s.  [Gr.  kyp ridios = belonging  to 
Aphrodite,  and  fern.  sing.  suff.  -Mia.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cypridi- 
nidae  (q.  v.).  Eyes  two  stalked ;  antennae  two  pairs, 
both  pediform,  one  pair  always  inclosed  within  the 
shell;  a  beak-like  projection  in  front  of  the  cara¬ 
pace  ;  abdomen  terminated  by  a  lamellar  plate, 
armed  with  strong  claws  and  hooked  spines.  They 
have  a  distinct  heart,  though  this  is  wanting  in  the 
allied  Cypris  and  Cythere.  They  are  exclusively 
marine. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  has  existed  from  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous  period  till  now. 

gy-prl-din-i-dse,  gy-pri-din'-a-dae,  s.  plur. 
[Mod.  Lat.  cypridin(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufE. 
-idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustaceans,  order  Ostracoda.  Type  Cypridina 
(q.  v.).  Other  known  genera,  Entomis  and  Ento- 
moconchus.  The  two  last  are  extinct. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  range  from  the  Silurian  till 
now.  [1.] 

py-prl  -n?.,  s.  [Gr.  Kypris=&  name  of  Aphrodite 
or  Venus,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  her 
worship  is  said  to  have  come,  and  where  it 
flourished.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cyprinidse.  The  cardinal 
teeth  are  2-2 ;  the  laterals  0-1, 1-0.  Cyprina  Island- 
ica  is  a  large  bivalve,  often  seen  on  the  shores  after 
storms,  especially  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  northern 
shell,  though  fossil  in  Sicily  and  Piedmont.  It  is 
the  only  recent  species,  but  there  are  ninety  fossil, 
ranging  from  the  Muschelkalk  onward  till  now. 

py-prlne  (1),  *gy’-prm,  a.  &  s.  [Gr ,kypros= 
pertaining  to  Cyprus  or  to  copper,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ine .  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cypress. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Idocrase.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
For  the  latter  mineral  Dana  prefers  the  name 
Vesuvianite.  Cyprine  is  of  a  pale  sky-blue  color, 
produced  by  a  trace  of  copper.  It  is  found  in  Nor¬ 
way.  (Dana.) 

gy'-prlne  (2),  a.  [Cyprinus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

gy-prln’-i-dae  (1),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cyprin(us )  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacoptera, 
sub-order  Abdominalia.  The  mouth,  which  is  small, 
is  formed  by  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  destitute  of  teeth.  The  Pharyngeans,  on  the 
contrary,  have  strong  teeth.  The  branchiostegous 
rays  are  few,  the  scales  generally  large. 

2.  Palceont.:  It  is  not  known  before  the  Tertiary 
period. 

gy-prln’-i-dae]  (2),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Cyprin(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  bivalve  Mollusks,  belonging  to 
the  class  Conchifera,  the  section  Siphonida,  and 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  pallial  line  is  simple 
in  place  of  being  sinuated.  They  have  regular 
equivalve  oval  or  elongated  shells,  with  solid  close 
valves,  an  external  conspicuous  ligament  with  1-3 
cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve,  and  usually  a  posterior 
lateral  tooth.  The  leading  genera  are  Cyprina, 
Circe,  Astarte,  Crassatella,  Isocardia,  Cypricardia, 
Opia,  Cardinia,  and  Cardita. 

gy-prin-6-don’-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kyprinos=a 
kind  of  carp,  and  odous,  genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacoptera, 
sub-order  Abdominalia.  As  the  name  imports,  in 
dentition  they  resemble  the  Cyprinidse  (Carps), 
with  which  they  are  still  sometimes  associated,  but 
the  jaws  are  more  retractile  and  toothed.  Genera 
Anableps,  &c. 

gy-prl-nus,  s.  [Lat.  cyprinus;  Gr.  kyprinos=a 
species  of  carp.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cyprinidse  [Cypkinid.e  (1)].  There  is  one 


large  dorsal  fin,  the  mouth  small  and  without 
teeth,  the  scales  large,  the  branchiostegous  rays 
three,  the  second  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  finsi 
large,  bony,  and  more  or  less  serrated. 

Qyp-rl-bt,  s.  [Gr.  A)/prios=Cyprian.]  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

gy-pri-ped-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. cypriped(ium > 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchids,  type  Cypripedium. 

gy-pri-ped  -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  V|/pris= Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  and  said  to  be  from  podion=dimin.  of  penis 
=  a  foot,  used  in  the  sense  of  a  slipper;  but  mors 
probably  from  pedion—  a  plain,  &c.] 

Bot. :  Lady’s  Slipper.  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe- 
Cypripede®.  The  lip  is  large  and  inflated,  ths 
column  with  a 
large  terminal 
dilated  lobe  or 
stamen  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  an¬ 
thers ;  the  two 
lateral  sepal3 
often  combined. 

Cypripedium 
calceolus ,  the 
Common  Lady’s 
Slipper,  is  very 
beautiful.  C. 
guttatum  is  pre 
scribed  in  Siberia 
as  a  palliative  in 
epilepsy,  and  C. 
ubescens  in 
orth  America  as 
a  substitute  for 
Valerian.  Cypripedium. 

9  y”-prl  S  s.  1.  Column,  back  view.  2.  Column, 
[Lat.  Cypris;  Gr.  front  view. 

Kypris  =  a  name 

of  Aphrodite,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  waa 
the  earliest  seat  of  her  worship,  and  its  chief 
metropolis.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustacea,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyprid® 
(q.  v.).  The  eye  is  single,  the  inferior  antenn®  with 
a  tuft  or  pencil  of  long  filaments  arising  from  the- 
last  joint  but  one.  There  is  a  bivalve  carapace 
which  the  animal  can  open  or  shut  at  will,  and- 
from  which  it  can  protrude  its  feet.  The  swimming 
apparatus  consists  of  appendages  at  the  tail.  The 
Cyprides  are  minute  in  size.  _  They  may  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  swimming  swiftly  in  ditches,  stag¬ 
nant  fresh-water  pools,  and  similar  places.  Among 
these  are  Cypris  unifasciata,  C.  vidua,  &c. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  cast-off  shells  are  so  abundant 
in  various  fresh-water  strata  of  different  ages,  that 
they  impart  to  them  a  divisional  structure  like 
that  so  frequently  produced  by  mica. 

gy'-prlte,  s.  [Gr.  frypros=copper,  and  suff.  -it» 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  The  same  as  Copper  Glance  or  Ch  aloa- 
cite. 

<?y’-prfis  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Cyprus;  Gr.  Kypros .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  An  island  in  the  Levant.  There  were- 
anciently  celebrated  copper  mines  in  it._  It  was  the 
great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 
Now  it  is  under  British  rule,  though  still  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  island  described- 
under  A. 

Cyp  rus  bird,  s.  The  Blackcap  (Curruca  atrica- 
pilla) ,  said  to  be  abundant  in  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  wine,  s.  A  kind  of  wine  made  in  Cyprus, 
“The  rich  Cypi-us  wine,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  In 
all  parts,  is  very  dear.” — Pococke:  Observations  on  Cyprus, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  i. 

*gy'-prus  (2),  *ci-pres,  *cy-press,  *sy-pres,  s. 

[See  def.]  [Crape.]  A  stuff  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  from  Cyprus,  whence  its 
name.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  kind  of 
fabric  it  was :  probably,  a  sort  of  linen  crape. 

“  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e’er  was  crow.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

♦Cyprus  hat,  s.  A  hat  with  a  crape  hat-band 
on  it. 

♦Cyprus  lawn,  s.  The  same  as  Cyprus  (2) 
(q.  v.). 

“  And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  awn, 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso. 

gyp-sel'-a,  s.  [Gr.  kiypsele—  any  hollow  vessel.] 
Bot. :  A  kind  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley  under 
his  class  Syncarpi  or  Compound  Fruit.  It  is  one- 
seeded,  one-celled,  indehiscent,  with  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  seed  not  cohering  with  the  endocarp. 
In  the  ovarian  state  it  evinces  its  compound  nature* 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f„ 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shg.u.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl,. 


_  ,  w  «  ^  '  t  x.  »  ^  irpiins  is  aboJished  bscausc  it  was  founded  on 

gyr-tan-dre-ss.  pi.  [Moa.  Lat.  cyrtandra ,  JJe  8^  of  animais  classified  already  m 

and  fom.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -eoe.J  .  „r,.ti,pr  „nrj.  nt  *.ua  system.  [Cystic  Woems.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Gesnenacese.  They  r>vstiCercus  cellulosce  produces  “measles”  in  the 
are  herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  stemless.  They  c  Cerehmh4  what  are  called  the  staggers  in 

are  not  twiners,  but  are  sometimes  parasites.  Calyx,  the’ sheep  A species,  C.  cellulosce ,  already  men- 
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(by  the  presence  of  two  or  more  stigmas,  but  at  last 
it  is  unilocular,  with  only  one  ovule.  It  is  generally 
^called  an  achene,  but  as  that  term  has  been  used  in 
different  senses,  Lindley  prefers  cypsela.  Example, 
the  fruits  of  the  Compositae. 

§jfp-sel-I-d£e,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cypsel(  us),  and  fern.  wroUa"  and”stamen7  ail^BignoSiacera.  Fruit  a  tfoned' ?sPth<fonlyone  which  at'that  stage  'infest 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  long,  slender,  two-celled  pod,  with  many  seeds.  The  , ,  ,  ’  snbieet  being  occasionally  found  in  tiio 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  birds,  tribe  Fissirostres.  It  tribe  consists  of  beautiful  flowers  from  the  East  the  brain^  the  heart  and  in  the  voluntary 

-consists  of  birds,  the  affinity  of  which,  in  general  Indies.  The Cyrtandre®  differ  from  the  Gesnenace®  ^ye,  tne  pram,  me  nean,  an 

characters,  to  the  Swallows  all  must  recognize,  in  having  the  seeds  with  no  albumen  and  the  fruit  *  .  ~  .  7 

They  differ,  however,  in  having  all  the  four  toes  wholly  free.  gyst'-I-Cle,  s.  [Eng.  cyst,  dimin.  suit.  -tele. J  A 

pointed  forward,  in  having  longer  and  narrower  gyr-tan’-dri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat .  cyrtandr(a),  little  cyst. 

wings,  m  the  structure  of  the  trachea,  &c.  [Gyp-  and  fem.  pL  adj.  sutf.  cys-tid  -e-se  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  eidos 

.  rT  .  „  ,,  ...  .  « Bot.  yM.  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  =form  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

?yp  -sel-us,  s.  [Lat.  cypsellus ,  the  spelling  of  Gesnenaceee  and  the  tribe  Cyrtandreie.  The  fruit  is  -  --  —  ^  - —  •  r- 

which  it  will  be  observed  has  been  altered  in  the  baccate. 

modern  genus  ;  Gr.  kypselos=the  Sand-martin.]  cyr-toc’-er-as,  s.  [Gr.  kyrtos  =  curved,  arched, 

Ornith . ;  A  genus  or  Birds,  the  typical  one  of  the  anT^  ]ceral=a  horn  ] 
family  Cypselid®  (q.  v.).  Cypselusapus  is  the  Com-  '  Fu)a:,onU  .  A  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  family  Ortho- 

:m  o  nEurop  e  an  S  w  i  f  t .  It  has  a  forked  tail,  is  black-  cerfl  ticlre.  The  shell  is  curved,  the  siphuncle  small, 

*sh;brown  m  color,  with  a  grayish-white  throat.  jntemal  or  subcentral.  Eigkty-four  species  are 

aoi^ol{  known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carbonifer- 
1T1  ous  rocks.  {Woodward:  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

gyr'-to-lite,  s.  [Gr.  kyrtos— hent,  and  lilhos=  a 
stone.] 

Min. :  A  brownish-red  mineral  with  somewhat 


-screaming  voice ;  sometimes  careering  in  small  oug  rocks 
parties  round  steeples  or  other  elevated  objects.  It 
is  migratory,  like  the  Swallows,  going  off  earlier  in 
"the  autumn  than  they.  C.  pelagica  is  the  Common 
American  Swift,  or  Chimney  Sivallow. 

gy-re'-n«l,  s.  [From  the  nymph  Cyrene.']  [Cy- 

BENE.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluslcs,  family 
Cycladid®.  They  have  strong  oval  shells,  with  a 

thick  epidermis,  the  hinge  teeth  3-3,  the  laterals  and  stylos— &  pillar,  a  column.] 
^aS^w“3ahiSa£,°ir«bSltS  Arch. :  A  circular  projecting  portico, 
elongated  and  striated  across,  belong  to  the  section  9 9^s  “^lS,  s«  [Gr.  kystis= a  bag,  a  pouch.] 
Corbicula.  One  hundred  and  thirty  recent,  and  one  i,  Path.:  A  bag  or  sac  containing  some  morbid 
hundr ed  and  ffve  fossil,  species  are  known,  the  latter  matter, 
from  the  Wealden  upward.  Cyrena  consobrina  is 
found  recent  from  Egypt  to  China,  and  fossil  in  the 
Pliocene  of  England,  Belgium,  and  Sicily. 


Zodl.:  The  same  as  Cystoidea  (q.  v.). 

$?s-tid'-e-aiLS,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cystide(ce )  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -<ms.]  ,  _  , .  ,  ,, 

Zodl. :  The  English  name  of  the  Cystidea  or  the 
Cystoidea  (q.  v.). 

gys-tld-i-um  (plur.  cystidia),  s.  [Latinized 
dimin.  of  Gr.  kystis=&  bladder.] 

fl.  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what  Gartner, 
Lindley,  and  others  call  utriculus. 

2.  (PI.  cystidia) :  The  projecting  cells  accompany- 

-1  “  •  1  ■  •  r  a* 1  r.  on  T\r\ACDn  trt 


Qy-re-na'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  A-j/rewai‘fcos=pertainingto 
-Cyrene.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  named  after  the  nymph 
'Cyrene. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Epicurean  school 
of  philosophers  founded  by  Aristippus,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  at  Cyrene. 

^y-re-ne,  s.  [Lat  .Cyrene;  Gr  .kyrene.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  nymph  carried  into  Africa  by 
Apollo.  The  city  Cyrene  in  Africa  was  said  to  be 
-called  after  her. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  133d  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Watson,  on  August  16, 1873. 

Qy-re’-ni-^n,  s.  [Gr.  kyrenaios.]  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Cyrene 

“  And  they  compel  one  Simon  a  Cyrenian  .  .  .  to  bear 
his  cross.” — Mark  xv.  21. 

gy-ril-la,  s.  [Named  after  Dominico  Cyrillo, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Naples.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
■order  Cyrillace®  (q.  v.). 

gy-ril-la'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  cyr.ill(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Cyrillads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
-gens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
with  evergreen  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  flowers 
usually  in  racemes,  calyx  four  to  five  parted,  petals 
five  distinct,  hypogynous,  imbricated  in  aestivation ; 
-stamens  five  to  ten,  ovary  two,  three,  or  four- 
celled,  fruit  a  succulent  capsule,  or  drupe,  seeds 
inverted,  with  much  albumen.  It  is  native  in  this 
country.  Lindley  enumerated  three  genera,  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  five. 

gy-rll  -lgtds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrill(a),  and  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ads.] 


adamantine  luster.  Hardness,  5‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  ing  the  basidia  or  asci  of  fungals,  and  supposed  to 
3-85-4‘04.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  altered  Zircon,  be  the  antherids  or  male  organs  of  the  plants. 
Found  at  Rockport  in  Massachusetts.  (Dona.)  gys'-tl-form,  a.  [Gr.  kystis-n  bladder,  and  Lat- 

gyr'-to-style,  s.  [Gr.  kyrtos  =  curved,  arched,  format  form,  shape.] 

Zodl.:  Bladder-shaped. 

|  If  Cystiform  Helminthozoa  : 

Zodl. :  The  same  as  Hytadis  (q.  v.). 
cys’-tine,  s.  [Gr.  kystis=&  bladder,  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

„  ,,  Inorganic  Chem.:  Cystic  oxide,  C3H7Nb02,  or 

2.  Phys.:  A  hollow  organ  with  thm  walls,  as  the  0H2(NH2)'CO'CO(SH).  Cystine  occurs  m  a  rare 

urinary  bladder.  urinary  calculus.  It  can  be  extracted  by  potash 

3.  Antiq.:  A  cist  (q.  v.J.  and  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes 

4.  Botany:  .  ,  from  a  solution  in  hot  potash  in  six-sided  lamimfi. 

(1)  A  reproductive  ceH  m  certain  fungi.  „  A  T  , 

(2)  The  receptacle  of  essential  oil  in  the  rind  of  gys-tl-phyl  -li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  c% 

the  orange,  etc.  phyll(um) ,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'dce.] 

evs-tal’-e-i- a  s  TGr  kustis— bladder  and  alaos=  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Rugosa  (Rugose  Corals), 
gys  tat  gi  a,  s.  fttr.  tcystts-o  aaaer,  ana  aigos  jj  corallum  generally  simple,  the  wall  complete, 

pam.]  Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  bladder.  the  visceral  chlmber  with  small  convex  vesicles  of 

gys-tau-chen-i-tls.  s.  [Gr.  kystis  =  bladder ;  tabulre  and  dissepiments,  both  combined ;  an  oper- 
av  thcn=  neck  ;  -itis.]  Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  culum  sometimes  present.  Range  in  time  from  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  period. 

eys-tql-co  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  %sfis=bladder,  and  el-  P^q_t,i-nhvl'-lum  <?. 
kos  is = u  lc  eration.  ]  Pathol.:  Glceration  of  the  blad-  a  \  Jaf  ]  ’ 

<ier:,  „ .  „  r  Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cystipliyl- 

gys-ten'-chy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  and  iid8?  (q.  v.). 
egchyma=an  infusion.]  Biol.:  A  connective  tissue 


[Gr.  kystis=&  bladder,  and 


of  large  oval  cells,  as  seen  in  certain  sponges. 

gyst'-ed,  adj.  [Eng.  cyst; 
inclosed  in  a  cyst. 

*gys’-terne,  s.  [Cistekn.] 

9^s’-tic,  *9ys  -tick,  a.  [Eng.  cyst;  -ic.J 

1.  Contained  or  inclosed  in  a  cyst. 

2.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
urinary  or  gall  bladders. 

3.  Cystose.  _ 

4.  Formed  in  or  shaped  like  a  cyst. 

cystic  artery,  s.  A  branch  of  the  hepatic  (q.  v.). 
cystic  duct,  s.  The  canal  serving  to  conduct  the 
bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  to  the  gall-bladder, 
cystic  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  of  the  gall-bladder, 
cystic  oxide,  s.  [Cystine.] 
cystic  worms,  s.  pi. 

Zodl.:  Worms  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  mature  species,  but  are  now  known  to  be  only 


_ _  gys-tir-rhee'-?.,  s.  [Gr.  kystis - 

-ed.]  Contained  or  =,to  ,  , , ,  ,  ,  , , 

Med. :  Catarrh  of  the  bladder. 


a  bladder,  and 


tgys'-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystis,  from  Gr.  kystis=  a 
bladder.]  The  same  as  Cyst  (q.  v.). 

g^s-ti'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  kystis= the  bladder,  and  suffc 
-iffj?=denoting  inflammation.  ] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

gys -ti-tome,  s.  [Cystotome.] 
gys'-to-carp,  tgys-to-car'-pi-um,  s.  [Gr.  kystis 
=a  bladder,  and  karpos=fruit.j 
Bot.  (of  Algals)  :  A  spore-case  with  many  spores. 
It  exists  in  many  Floridese. 

gys'-t6-gele,  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a.  bladder,  and  kele 
=  (1)  a  tumor,  (2)  hernia.] 

Med. :  A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

gys-to-cri'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysto- 
crin(um)  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  The  body  is  round 


mu  stitt  ritis  i  tapeworms  in  certain  stages  of  development.  Four  .  . 

cXi&jvr  s"“  *» Linmey  to  the  orier  S)ttsiKrzs-£bS;£KMS; 

a.  Wwi  -*•:  A  term  applied  ..  [Gr.  bladder,  and 


who  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church.  It  was  brought 
into  use  by  Clement,  first  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  a  dis- 
-ciple  of  St.  Cyril.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  Glag¬ 
olitic,  with  some  signs  adapted  from  the  Greek. 
£Geagolitic.] 

gy-rl-oTog  Tc,  a.  [Gr.  kyriologikos= speaking 
or  describing  literally:  ky?-ios=chief,  and  logos= a 
word.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  capital  letters. 

gyr-tan'-dr?.,  s.  [Gr.  kyrtos  —  curved,  arched, 
and  aner  (genit.  andros)= a  man,  .  .  .  (Bot.)  a 
stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Gesneraceae,  the  tribe  Cyrtandrese,  and  the 
family  Cyrtandridee.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
various  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 
leaves,  tubular  corollas,  and  from  four  to  five 
•stamens,  only  two  of  them  fertile.  They  are  natives 
-of  tne  Moluccas. 


tapeworm.  (Nicholson.)  Cystic  worms  are  thus 
tapeworms  in  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
stages  of  growth.  A  curious  fact  about  them  is,  as 
a  rifle,  that  they  do  not  inhabit  the  same  animal 
during  their  early  life  that  they  will  prey  upon  when 
they  reach  maturity.  In  their  mature  state  they 
are  called  cestoid  instead  of  cystic  worms. 

*gys'-ti-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Class.  Lat. ; 
Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ica.] 
Cystic  worms.  What  was  once  supposed  to  be  an 
order  of  mature  Intestinal  Worms,  but  the  species 
arranged  under  it  are  now  known  to  be  only  imma¬ 
ture  forms  of  the  tapeworms.  [Cystic  Woems.] 
gys-ti-ger’-cus  s.  [Gr.  kystis=a  bladder,  and 
kerkos=a  tail.] 

Zodl.:  ‘‘The  wandered  scolex  of  Tcenia  solium 
in  its  hydatid  form.”  (Huxley.)  An  old  genus  of 
Intestinal  Worms,  order  Teenidea  (Tapeworms). 


family  Cystocrinid®  (q.  v.). 

gys  -to-gyte,  s.  [Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  kytos— a 
cell.]  Biol. :  One  of  the  bladder-like  cells  of  the 
cystenchyma. 

gys-tdi'-de-g,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kystis=  a  bladder,  and 
eidos=form.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  extinct  Ecliinoderms. 
They  are  spheroidal  animals,  pedunculate  or  ses¬ 
sile,  inclosed  by  polj'gonal  calcareous  plates.  They 
have  a  mouth  above ;  the  arms  are  rudimentary. 
Yon  Buch  first  elucidated  their  structure  and  atfin- 
ites  in  an  essay  published  at  Berlin,  in  A.  D.  1845, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Cystidese  in  place  of 
Spheeromtes,  which  was  their  original  appellation. 
Now  Cystide®  has  become  Cystoidea.  They  range 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Silurian,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the  Bala  Limestone. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
'£>r„  wore,  wglf,  work.  who.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trjp,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  <ju  =  Kw. 


Czarowitz 
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9fs-t6-lith’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cystolith;  -ic.] 

Med. :  Relating  to  stone  in  the  bladder. 

§ys  -to-liths,  97s  '-to-llthes,  s.  [Gr.  kystis—a 
bladder,  and  lithos=  a  stone.] 

Bot.  <&  Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Weddell  to  cer¬ 
tain  crystalline  bodies  clustered  in  the  superficial 
cells  of  nettles  and  some  other  Urticaceee. 

9ys-toph'-or-g,  s.  [Gr.  kystis—a  bladder,  and 
phora,  neut.  pi.  of  pfooros=bearing,  carrying.] 

Zobl.  ;  A  genus  of  Phoeid®,  having  in  the  male  a 
proboscis-like  appendage  to  the  nose.  C.  probos- 
cidea  is  the  Bottle-nosed  Seal,  or  Sea  Elephant.  It 
inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  a  similar  species, 
C.  crist ata,  the  Hooded  Seal,  finds  its  home  in  the 
Antarctic  seas. 

9ys-top-ter-I'-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystop- 
ter{is),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea;.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Ferns,  tribe  Polypodeso.  The 
sori  are  globose,  the  indusium  sub-acuminate,  fixed 
by  a  stiblateral  basal  point,  the  veins  scarcely  anas¬ 
tomosing.  {Griffith  d  Henfrey.)  [Cystopteris.J 
9ys-top'-ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  kystis—a  bladder,  and 
pteris=  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Bot. :  Bladder-fern.  A  genus  of  F erns,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub¬ 
tribe  Cystopteri- 
de®  (q.  v.).  Cys- 
topteris  fragilis, 
the  Brittle  Blad¬ 
der-fern,  is  found 
occasionally  o  n 
rocks  and  walls. 

C.  alpina.  the  Ba¬ 
ckdate  Bladder- 
fern,  and  C.  mon- 
tana,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Bladder-fern, 
are  rare. 

9#S  -to-pus,  s. 

[Gr.  ky  st  is  =  a 
bladder,  and  pous 
=a  foot  (?).] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of 
Cffiomacei  (Conio- 
mycetous  Fungi), 
one  species  of 
which,  Cystopus  candidus.  produces  the  “white 
rust  ’’  so  commonly  seen  on  cabbages  and  other 
cruciferous  plants.  ( Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

2.  A  genus  of  Orchids  from  Java. 
9ys'-tb-scbp-^,  s.  [Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  and 

skopein— to  view.]  Examination  of  the  human 
bladder  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  incandes¬ 
cent  electric  lamp. 

9fs-tose,  a.  [Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ose,  from  Lat.  suff.  -osus=full  of.]  Full  of  blad¬ 
ders,  containing  bladders,  bladdery. 

sys-to-selr’-g,  s.  [Gr.  kystis= a  bladder,  and 
8eira= a  cord,  rope,  string,  or  band.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucace®,  the  typical  one  of  the 
fayiily  Cystoseirid®.  It  consists  of  much  branched 
•ea weeds,  common  on  rocks,  in  tide-pools,  or  be¬ 
tween  tide-marks. 

9^s-t6-seir’-i-dse,  s ■  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystoseir{a) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  and  family  of  Fucoid  Algals,  sub¬ 
order  Fuce®.  The  conceptacles  or  receptacles  are 
distinct  from  the  frond. 


Cystopteris  Fragilis. 

1.  Pinnule.  2.  Portion  of  Pinnule. 
3.  Spores  of  Involucre. 


9ys-t6-tome,  s.  [Gr.  kystis= a  cyst,  and  tome= a 
cutting;  temnd=  to  cut.] 

Burg.:  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  a  cyst, 
natural  or  morbid,  such  as  opening  the  bladder  for 
the  extraction  of  urinary  calculi,  opening  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  &c.;  a  cystitome. 
{Knight.) 

9ys-tot'-6m-y,  s.  [Cystome.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  opening  encysted 
tumors,  or  cutting  the  bag  in  which  any  morbid 
matter  is  contained :  the  cutting  into  the  bladder 
for  the  extraction  of  urinary  calculi. 


93?s’-tfl-la  (pi.  cystulae),  s.  [Fem.  dimin.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  cystis;  Gr.  kystis=a  bladder.] 

Botany:  . 

1.  A  round  closed  apothecium,  filled  with  spores, 

adhering  to  filaments,  arranged  like  rays  around  a 
common  center  in  lichens.  They  are  called  also 
Cistell®.  ,, 

2.  PI.  ( Cystulce) :  Little  open  cups,  sessile  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fronds  of  Marchantia,  and 
containing  the  organs  of  reproduction. 


9y-ther'-e,  s.  [Lat.  Cythere;  Gr.  Kythere=the 
island  of  Cythere  (Cerigo),  and  Aphrodite,  who  was 
connected  with  it.] 

1.  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order  Ostra- 
coda,  family  Cytherid®  (q.  v.).  The  eye  is  single, 
the  inferior  antenn®  setigerous,  but  without  a  tuft 
or  peucil  of  tiny  filaments ;  three  pairs  of  feet  in¬ 
closed  within  the  shell.  No  heart  present. 


2.  PalcBont. :  The  genus  has  existed  from  the 
Palaeozoic  period  till  now.  From  the  Chalk  alone 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  describes  nine  fossil  species. 

9yth-er-e  -g,  s.  [From  Cytherea,  a  name  for 
Venus,  so  called  because  she  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea  near  Cythera,  now  Cerigo, 
an  island  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Morea.l 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Venerid®.  The  shell  is  like  that 
of  the  genus  Venus.  There  are  three  cardinal  teeth 
and  an  anterior  one  beneath  the  tunicle.  The  Cyth- 
ereas  are  in  all  seas  ;  176  recent  species  are  known, 
and  200  fossil,  the  latter  ranging  from  the  Oolite 
till  now.  {8.P.  Woodward:  Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9^-ther  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Cyther{e)  (q.  v.),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
of  which  Cythere  is  the  type. 

9y  -tin,  s.  [Gr.  kytos—a  cell.]  An  insoluble  cellu¬ 
lar  substance  remaining  in  various  residues  of  ani¬ 
mal  tissue  after  the  removal  of  cytoglobin. 

9yt-i  -na'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cytin{us),  and 
fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  belonging  to  the  Cistus  rapes,  class 
Rhizogens.  They  are  polygamous ;  the  perianth 
tubular,  four-lobed ;  the  anthers  sessile,  on  a  cen¬ 
tral  column,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth ; 
the  ovary  is  inferior,  one-celled,  with  many  ovules, 
attached  to  the  parietal  placent®.  The  fruit  is 
baccate,  leathery,  and  divisible  into  eight  many- 
seeded  lobes.  The  order  has  the  habit  of  Fungi, 
and  yet  possesses  certain  affinities  to  Bromeliace® 
and  other  endogenous  plants.  Griffith,  however, 
believes  the  approximation  to  be  to  Exogens,  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Cytinace®  a  reduced  or  degen¬ 
erate  form.  Lindley  in  1845  enumerated  three  gen¬ 
era  and  estimated  the  known  species  at  seven. 
Habitat  Europe  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
contain  gallic  acid,  and  have  in  consequence  been 
used  as  astringents  and  styptics. 

9yt  -I-nus,  s.  [Lat.  cytinus;  Gr.  kytinos=  the 
calyx  of  the  pomegranate.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhizogens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cytinace®  (q.  yd.  It  is  parasitical  upon 
Cistus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  an  English 
name  of  the  order  Cistus  rapes. 

9yt-Is’-e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cytis{us),  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  section  or  family  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Geniste®. 


9y-t6-ge-net  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kytos=  .  a  vessel 
and  genetes  (as.  adj.)=belonging  to  one’s  birth.] 

Physiol. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cell  formation, 

9y~tog'-en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  kytos=a  hollow,  ... 
a  vessel,  and  gennap— to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat. :  For  definition  see  the  compound, 
cytogenous  tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Kblliker  to  what  is- 
otherwise  called  retiform  or  reticular  connective- 
tissue.  {Quain.) 

9y-t0g  -en-y,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=  ...  a  vessel,  a 
jar,  an  urn,  and  gennao=to  engender,  to  produce.] 
The  same  as  Cytogenests  (q.  v.). 

9y-t6-glO’-bin,  s.  [Gr.  !;ytos= a  cell,  Lat.  globus— 
a  ball.]  An  albuminoid  forming  three  per  cent  of" 
the  pulp  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  obtainable- 
in  the  form  of  a  white  solub'e  powder,  and  is  par¬ 
tially  convertible  into  preglobin. 

cy-tol -0-gist,  s.  [EDg.  cytolog{y) ; -ist.)  On» 
versed  in  cytology. 

9y  tol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  kytos= a  cell,  and  - ology .]} 
That  branch  of  biology  that  treats  of  cell  formation 
and  cell  life. 

9y-tol  -y-sis,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=  a  cell,  and  lysis — 
loosening.]  Cell  disintegration. 

9^t-tar’-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  kyttarion,  dimin.  from 
kyttaros={\)  any  cavity,  (2)  the  cell  of  a  honey¬ 
comb,  (3)  any  cell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  order  Ascomycetes. 
They  are  parasitical  upon  beeches  in  South  America. 
Cyttaria  Darwinii  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food 
used  by  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  during  some 
months  of  the  year. 

Czar.s.  [Russ.  tsare= a  king.]  A  king ;  the  title 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  first  assumed  by- 
Ivan  II.  in  1579. 

If  A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  requested  the  foreign  newspapers- 
not  to  continue  to  use  the  term  Czar,  but  it  appears- 
to  be  employed  in  Russia  itself. 

“Most  gracious  Czar — Thou  hast  summoned  us  to  the 
fight.” — Address  of  the  Moscow  Burgomaster ;  Times. 

Czar-ev-ng,  s.  [Russ,  tsarevna.)  The  title  of 
the  wife  of  the  Czarowitz. 

Czar  i  na,  s.  [In  Russ,  tsaritsa.)  The  wife  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

“ .  .  .  the  Czarina  was  satisfied  with  introducing: 
them.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  vii. 


9yt  -I§-ine,  s  [Lat.  cytis{us);  Eng.  suff.  -ine 
{Chem.).) 

Chem. :  C20H97N3O.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the 
ripe  seeds  of  the  Laburnum.  Cytisus  laburnum.  It 
forms  white  crystals,  which  melt  at  155°.  It  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  is  a  very  strong  base  ;  the  nitrate  crystal¬ 
lizes  out  of  alcohol  in  thick  transparent  prisms. 
Cytisine  is  very  poisonous.  Bromine  water  gives 
an  orange-yellow  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cytisine,  forming  a 
colorless  solution,  which,  on  adding  a  fragment  of 
potassium  dichromate,  turns  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  then  green.  (  Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

9yt-i§-us,  s.  [Lat.  cytisus ;  Gr.  kytisos  =  a 
shrubby  kind  of  clover,  Medicago  arborea.  The 
Lat.  cytisus  and  the  Greek  word  meant  also  the 
Laburnum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  sub-tribe  Geniste®  and  the  section  or  family 
Cytise®.  The  species  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Cytisus  laburnum  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful 
Laburnum  of  our  gardens.  [Laburnum.]  C.  pur- 
pureus  is  an  elegant  shrub  about  a  foot  high  from 
Carniola  ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  called  C. 
purpurascens  between  it  and  the  Laburnum.  The 
ordinary  broom  once  called  C.  scoparius  is  now 
termed  Sarothamnus  scoparius.  For  the  properties 
of  the  Laburnums,  see  Laburnum.  C.  weldeni,  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  is  said  to  poison  the  milk  of 
the  goats  which  browse  on  its  foliage.  [Broom, 
Laburnum,  Sarothamnus.] 

9y'-t5-blast,  s.  [Gr.  kytos= a  hollow  in  a  vessel, 
jar,  or  urn,  and  blastos—a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  what  is 
generally  called  the  nucleus  in  the  center  of  the 
bladders  composing  the  cellular  tissue  in  many 
plants. 

9y-to-blas-te  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=  .  .  .  a  ves¬ 
sel,  a  jar,  an  urn,  and  61asfema=increase,  growth.] 

1.  Zobl.  {that  of  animals) :  The  same  as  Blas¬ 
tema  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.  {that  of  plants) :  The  same  as  Proto¬ 
plasm.  {Griffith  dt  Henfrey.) 

9y-to-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  kytos=  a  vessel,  a  jar, 
an  urn,  and  genesis = origin.] 

Bot.:  The  origin  and  development  of  cellular 
tissue  in  a  plant. 


czar-in ’-I-gn,  a.  [Eng.  czar,  czarina;  -ian. } 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Czar  or  Czarina  of  Russia. 

czar'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  czar;  -ish.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

“His  czar  ish  majesty  dispatched  an  express .” —Tatler, 
No.  55. 

Czar-6-witz,  Czar-e-vitch,  Czar-e-witch,  s. 

[Russ,  tsarevitch.)  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  op 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


THE  fourth  letter  and  the. 
third  consonant  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet.  It  represents 
a  dental  sound  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongu® 
against  the  roots  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  then  passing  up- 
vocalized  breath  into  the> 
mouth.  It  is  always  sounded 
in  English  words,  though  fre¬ 
quently  slurred  over  in  rapid 
speech  in  such  words  as  handkerchief.  After  a  non- 
vocal  or  surd  consonant  it  takes  a  sharper  sound, 
nearly  approaching  that  of  t,  especially  in  the  past- 
tenses  and  past  participles  of  verbs  in  -ed.  D  some¬ 
times  represents  an  older  t,  as  in  card= Fr.  carte, 
Lat.  charta:  proud=0.  Eng.  prut.  Sometimes  the 
older  d  has  become  t  as  in  abbot—  O.  Eng.  abbad , 
abbod;  partridge=0.  Fr.  &  Lat .  perdrix.  Again  it 
sometimes  is  represented  by  th,  as  hither— O.  Eng. 
hider.  It  has  been  lost  from  some  words,  as  gospel 
=0  Eng.  godspel;  gossip=0.  Eng.  god-sib.  On  the- 
other  hand,  for  phonetic  reasons  it  has  been  inter¬ 
calated  in  many  words,  as  thunder— O.  Eng.  thunor; 
sound=0.  Eng.  soun,  Lat.  sonus;  gender— Ft.  genre. 
Lat.  genus;  jaundice=Fr.  jaunisse,  Sic. 

D.  As  an  initial  is  used: 

1.  In  Chronology : 

(1)  For  Domini,  genit.  sing,  of  Lat.  Dominus= 
Lord,  as  A.  D .—Anno  Domini— in  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

(2)  For  died. 

2.  In  Music:  As  an  abbreviation  for  Discantus, 
Dessus,  Destra,  &c. 


bdil,  ^boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
^-cian,  -tiau  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  — L 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?I,  d§L 


D 
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dacrydium 


3.  In  University  degrees,  dbc.:  For  Doctor,  as  M.D. 
—Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  C.  L.  =  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law ;  D.  D.=Doctor  of  Divinity ;  D.  Sc.=Doctor  of 
Science,  &c. 

4.  In  English  Titles:  For  Duke. 

D.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  Numer. :  For  500.  Thus  DC  =  600 ;  DL  =  550. 
When  a  dash  or  stroke  is  written  over  the  letter 
its  value  is  increased  tenfold,  i.  <?.,  to  5,000. 

2.  In  Chem.:  For  the  element  Didymium. 

3.  In  Music: 

(1)  For  the  first  note  of  the  Phrygian,  afterward 
•called  the  Dorian,  mode. 

(2)  For  the  second  note  of  the  normal  scale  of  C, 
•corresponding  to  the  Italian  re. 

(3)  For  the  major  scale  having  two  sharps  and 
for  the  minor  scale  having  one  flat  in  its  signature. 

(4)  For  a  string  tuned  to  D,  e.  g.,  the  third 
-string  of  the  violin,  the  second  of  the  viola  and 
violoncello. 

(5)  For  a  clef  in  old  mensurable  music,  D  excel¬ 
lent.  ( Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

(6)  d  is  used  for  doh  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  system. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism:  For  the  Beza  manuscript 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

5.  In  Comm.:  For  English  penny  or  pence,  as  £  s. 
d.=pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

da,  prep.  [Ital.]  From,  according  to,  as  befits. 

Music : 

.(D.  Da  capo:  From  the  beginning.  An  expression 
signifying  that  the  performer  must  recommence  the 
piece,  ana  conclude  at  the  double  bar  marked  Fine. 

(2)  Da  capo  alfine:  From  the  beginning  to  the 
sign  Fine. 

(3)  Da  capo  al  segno:  From  the  beginning  to  the 
sign  (=8) . 

dab,  daub,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cognate  with  O.  Dut. 
Happen— to  pinch,  to  knead,  to  dabble;  Ger.  tappen 
=to  grope,  to  fumble.  It  is  a  doublet  of  tap  (q.  v.)„ 
(Sfceaf.)} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  strike  gently,  to  tap,  to  prick. 

•‘St.  Paul  himself  confesseth  that  for  a  medicine  pre* 
.servative  against  pride  there  was  given  to  him  .  .  • 

the  prick  of  the  flesh  to  dab  him  in  the  neck.” — Sir  P 
More. 

2.  To  rub  or  pat  gently. 

“A  sore  should  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of 
■tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine  lint.” 
— Sharp. 

3.  To  daub,  to  besmear. 

4.  To  daub,  to  rub  on  or  apply  so  as  to  smear. 

II.  Building :  To  perform  the  process  of  dabbing 
<q.  v  ). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prick,  to  tap. 

”  The  thorn  that  dabs  I’ll  cut  it  down.” 

Jamieson:  Popular  Ball.,  i.  87. 

2.  To  peck,  as  birds. 

*'  Weel  daubit,  Kobin!  there’s  some  mair, 

Beath  groats  and  barley,  dinna  spare.” 

Rev.  J.  Nicol:  Poems,  i.  48. 

*3.  To  fall  with  a  noise,  to  patter  down. 

*•  Encombrid  in  my  clothes  that  dabbing  down  from  me 
•did  droppe.”  Phaer.  :  Virgil’s  JEneid,  bk.  vi. 

4.  To  fish  in  a  particular  manner.  (See  example.) 

"And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call  doping,  dabbing,  or 
■dibbing,  wherein  you  are  always  to  haue  your  line  flying 
before  you — up,  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves — and 
to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same  side 
-whereon  you  stand.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

TJ  To  dab  nebs :  To  kiss. 

"Dab  nebs  with  her  now  and  then.” — Coalman’s  Court¬ 
ship  to  the  Creel-wife’s  Daughter,  p.  6. 

dab  (1),  *dabbe,  s.  [Dab,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

“Philot  him  gof  anothir  dabbe.’’ 

Alisaunder,  2,306. 

*2.  A  peck  or  stroke  from  a  bird’s  beak. 

*3-  A  smart  push  with  a  broken  sword  or  point¬ 
less  weapon. 

"  As  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the 
mouth  with  my  broken  sword,  which  very  much  hurt 
him  .  .  .  ” — Memoirs  ofCapt.  Creichton,  p.  82. 

4.  A  blow  with  any  moist  or  soft  substance. 

5.  Anything  moist  or  slimy. 

*6.  A  trifle,  a  little  bit. 

“  Some  dirty  dab  of  a  negotiation.” — Walpole:  To  Mann, 
ii.  63. 

7.  A  pinafore. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Die-sinking:  An  impression  in  type-metal  of  a 
die  in  course  of  sinking. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  name  commonly  applied  to  any 
.species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Pleuronectes 
<q.  v.).  Specially  applied  to  Pleuronectes  limanda, 
-a  small  flat  fish  common  on  sandy  coasts. 


dab  (2),  s.  St  e.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  adept 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  adept,  a  skillful  person,  an  ex¬ 
pert.  ( Colloquial .) 

“  .  .  .  a  third  is  a  dab  at  an  index.” — Goldsmith:  The 
Bee,  No.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Expert,  adept,  skillful,  clever, 
dabbed,  daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dab,  w.] 
dab  -her,  daub  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dab;  -er.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  dabs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  The  original  inking-apparatus  fora 
form  of  type.  It  consisted  of  a  ball  of  cloth  or  skin 
stuffed  with  an  elastic  material.  Two  of  them  were 
used,  one  in  each  hand.  One  of  them  being  dabbed 
upon  the  inking-table  to  gather  a  quantity  of  ink, 
the  balls  were  then  rubbed  together  so  as  to  spread 
it  uniformly.  This  was  done  while  the  pull  was 
being  made,  and  when  the  bed  was  withdrawn  from 
below  the  platen,  and  the  printed  sheet  removed, 
the  assistant,  working  actively  with  both  handsi 
inked  the  surface  of  the  form.  Another  form  of 
dabber  is  a  roll  of  cloth,  the  end  of  which  is  used 
for  inking  an  engraved  copperplate. 

2.  Engraving:  A  silk  or  leather  ball,  stuffed  with 
wool,  used  in  the  first  process  of  engraving,  for 
spreading  the  ground  upon  the  hot  plates. 

dab’-bing,  daub'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dab,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  striking,  pecking,  or 
smearing. 

2.  Building:  Working  the  face  of  a  stone  after  it 
has  been  broached  and  draughted  with  a  pick¬ 
shaped  tool,  or  the  patent  axe,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  minute  holes.  (Gwilt .) 

3.  Stereotyping :  In  the  paper  process,  the  insinu¬ 
ation  of  the  damp  paper  into  the  interstices  of  the 
letters  by  dabbing  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a 
hair  brush.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
cliche  process,  in  which  the  form  is  dabbed  down 
into  a  shallow  cistern  of  type-metal  which  is  just 
setting. 

dabbing-machine,  s. 

Type-founding :  The  machine  employed  in  casting 
large  metal  type. 

dab  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  of  dab  (q.  v.). 
Cognate  with  Dut.  dabbelen. ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  smear  or  daub  over,  to  bespatter, 
to  besprinkle. 

“I  scarified  and  dabbled  the  wound  with  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  or  splash  about  in  water  or  mud. 

“  We  twa  ha'  dabbl’t  i’  the  burn.” — Auld  Lang  Syne. 

‘‘Where  the  duck  dabbles  ’mid  the  rustling  sedge.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Fig. :  To  do  or  practice  anything  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  or  amateur-like  manner ;  to  take  up  any  pur¬ 
suit  or  subject  superficially  or  slightly  ;  to  dip  into 
anything  without  following  it  up  thoroughly;  to 
trifle. 

“ .  .  .  written  by  the  painter  himself,  who,  we  have 
seen,  dabbled  in  poetry  too.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

dab -bier,  s.  [Eng.  dabbl{e ) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dabbles  or  plays  about  in  water 
or  mud ;  a  meddler. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  dabbles  in  a  subject  or  pursuit ; 
a  superficial  student  or  investigator. 

“Payne  had  been  long  well  known  about  town  as  a 
dabbler  in  poetry  and  politics.”—  Macaulay.  Mist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

dab'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dabble,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  actor  action  of  playing  in  water  or 
mud. 

“  ’Tis  but  to  dye,  dogs  do  it,  ducks  with  dabbling 

Beaum.  <(-  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  ii.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  superficial  pursuit  of  any  subject  oi 
profession. 

fdab'-blifig-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dabbling  ; -ly.]  In  a 
superficial  or  shallow  manner ;  not  thoroughly  or 
earnestly. 

dab'-ghlck,  dob-chiclr,  s.  [Eng.  dap,  a  variant 
of  the  verb  to  dip  (q.  v.).  The  word  dabchick  thus 
means  the  chick  or  bird  that  dips  or  dives.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  chicken  newly  hatched,  a  chicken  with 
its  feathers  not  grown.  (AsA.) 

*2.  Fig, :  A  childish  person. 


II.  Omith.!  A  familiar  name  applied  to  the  Little 
Grebe,  Podiceps  minor,  a  well-known  bird,  which 
frequents  rivers,  but  more  especially  fresh-water 
lakes.  [Grebe.] 

dab  -er-la  ck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 

1.  A  kind  of  long  sea-weed. 

2.  Any  wet  dirty  strap  of  cloth  or  leather.  In  this 
sense  it  is  often  used  to  signify  the  rags  of  a  tattered 
garment,  from  its  resemblance  to  long  sea-weed. 

3.  Applied  to  the  hair  of  the  head  when  hanging 
in  lank,  tangled,  and  separate  locks. 

*dab'-let,  *daib-let,  s.  [Fr.  diabloteau,  dimin, 
from  diable=th.e  devil.]  An  imp  ;  a  little  devil. 

“  When  all  the  weird  sisters  had  thus  voted  in  one  voice 
The  deid  of  the  Dablet,  then  syne  they  withdrew.” 

Watson:  Coll.,  iii.  16. 

dsi-bce  -$1-3,,  s-  [Named  after  St.  Dabeoc.] 

Bot.:  Irish-wort,  formerly  considered  a  genus  of 
plants,  but  now  made  a  sub-genus  of  Menziesia, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  Dabcecia  polifolia, 
natural  order  Ericaceae.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub  with 
terminous,  racemose,  :>urple,  or  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Ir.land,  France,  and  Spain,  and  is 
found  in  boggy  heaths.  In  Ireland  it  is  called  St. 
Dabeoc’s  Heath,  Irish-whorts  and  Cantabrian 
Heath. 

dab -ster,  s.  [Eng.  dab  (2),  s. ;  and  suff.  -ster.] 
An  expert  or  adept  person  a  dab. 


dape,  s.  [According  'ic  Skeat,  the  same  as  dare: 
“  Dace  or  dare,  a  small  .dvcv-iish  ”  ( Kersey ) ,’  O.  Fr. 
dars=dace,  from  d  w.  or  Carr—a  dart,  so  named 
from  the  quicknes.  o  its  movements.] 

Ichthy.:  A  sm  F  European  river  hsh,  Leuciscus 
vulgaris,  belonging  tc  ih:  rmily  Cyprinidae  (q.  v.). 
It  is  gregarious  in  its  habi  s 

da-pe-lo,  s.  [A  transposition  of  alcedo,  the  Lat. 
name  for  the  Kingfisher  (q.  v.).  ’ 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Kingfishers,  natives  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

*dack-er,  *daik-er,  *dak-er,  v.  i.  [Etymology 

doubtful.  ] 

1.  To  work  as  in  job-work  or  piece-work. 

2.  To  truck,  to  barter,  to  higgle. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  as  for  stolen  goods. 

“The  Sevitians  will  but  doubt  be  here, 

To  dacker  for  her  as  for  robbed  gear.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  9L 

4.  To  loiter,  to  stroll  about  idly. 

“  ‘The  d— — ’s  in  the  daidling  body,’  muttered  Jeany 
between  her  teeth;  ‘  wha  wad  hae  thought  o’  his  daikering 
out  this  length  ?’  ” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  ix. 

5.  To  engage,  to  grapple. 

IT  (1)  To  duiker  on :  To  continue  in  any  situation, 
or  engaged  in  any  business,  in  a  state  of  irresolution 
whether  to  quit  it  or  not ;  to  hang  on. 

(2)  To  daiker  up  the  gate:  To  jog  or  walk  slowly 
up  a  street. 

“I'll  pay  your  thousand punds  Scots,  plack  and  bawbee, 
gin  ye’ll  be  an  honest  fallow  for  anes,  and  just  daiker 
up  the  gate  wi’  this  Sassenach.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
xxiii. 

*dack'-er,  *daik-er,  subst.  [Dacker,  u.]  A 
struggle. 

“For  they  great  dacker  made,  an’  tulyi’d  strang, 

Ere  they  wad  yield  an’  let  the  cattle  gang.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  23. 

dac  -ne,  s.  [Gr.  dakno= to  bite,  to  sting  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging  to  the 
family  Clavicornes. 

dac'-nls,  s.  [Gr.  dakno= to  bite.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Conirostres  (q.  v.).  The  forehead,  shoulders,  and 
wings  are  sky-blue,  the  tail  black.  They  are  natives 
of  Mexico. 


aa-coit  ,  d^-kblt'  s.  [Hind.,  Ac..,  dakait.]  A 
gang  robber.  ( Anglo-Indian. ) 

IT  Such  gang-robbers  make  their  depredations 
chiefly  in  Lower  Bengal.  Like  the  Irish  “  moon¬ 
lighters,  they  go  by  night,  and  with  disguised 
faces  ;  their  object,  however,  being  not  intimidation 
or  revenge,  but  robbery. 

d{t-c61  -t]f,  da  koi  -t$ ,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.,  dakaiti.] 
Lang  robbery. 

dac  -rya-gogue,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  dakry  =  tear,  and 
agopos=leading.  ] 


1.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  induce  a  flow  of  tears. 

2.  As  subst. :  An  agent  that  induces  a  flow  of  tears 

dac  -r^d,  s.  [Dacrydium.] 

Bot. :  A  tree  of  the  genus  Dacrydium  (q.  v.). 

“In  New  Zealand,  the  Dacryds  are  sometimes  no  bigger 
than  mosses.” — Lindley:  Veg.  King.  (3d  ed. ),  p.  228. 

dac-ryd-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  dakrydion),  dimin.  of 
dakry= a  tear,  from  the  resinous  exudations  of 
the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Taxaceee 
or  Yews.  They  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  size, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 


daemon 


dacryolite 
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from  a  dwarf  shrub  to  a  tall  tree.  They  are  natives 
■of  New  Zealand  and  the  East  Indies.  From  the 
.young  branches  of  Dacrydium  taxifolium  (the 
kakaterro  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand)  an  excel¬ 
lent  anti-scorbutic  beverage  like  spruce-beer  is 
made. 

dac  -rjf-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  dakry= a  tear,  o  connect¬ 
ive,  and  lithos=  a  stone.] 

Med.:  A  calculous  concretion  in  the  lachrymal 
passage. 

dac  ry-6-mgi,  s.  [Gr.  dakryo=  to  weep;  dakry 
=  a  tear.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  lachrymal  duct  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  tears 
are  prevented  from  passing  into  the  nose,  and  con¬ 
sequently  trickle  over  the  cheek. 

dac'-tjfl,  s.  [Lat.  dactylus;  Gr.  daktylos=(l )  a 
linger,  (2)  a  dactyl.] 

1.  Pros. :  A  name  given  to  a  poetical  foot  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  long  syllable  followed  by  two  short  ones, 
as  the  joints  of  a  finger:  thus  cdndldus  tegmine  are 
•dactyls. 

2.  Ichthy.:  The  Razor-fish  (q.  v.). 

♦dac’-tyl,  v.  i.  [Dactyl,  s.]  To  run  or  move 
nimbly.  (B.  J orison.) 

dac-tyl-ar,  a.  [Eng.  dactyl;  - ar .]  Of  or  per* 
taining  to  a  dactyl ;  dactylic. 

*dac'-tjfl-et,  s.  [Eng.  dacty(l);  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]  A  dactyl. 

“ .  .  .  how  handsomely  befits 

Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactylets.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.,  i.  6. 

dac-tjfl-eth  -rk,  s.  [Gr.  da,ktylos=  a  finger,  and 
«fheira=hair.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Amphibians,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  the  only  one  of  the  family  Dactylethrid® 
(q.  v.).  It  contains  two  species.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  having  the  three  inner  toes  enveloped  in  a 
sharp-pointed  claw  or  nail. 

dac-tjfl-eth  -rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dactyl- 
€thr(a),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  amphibious  vertebrata,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  single  genus  Dactylethra  (q.  v.). 
dac ■‘-tyi-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  daktylos—  a  finger.] 

Class.  Ant iq. :  The  priests  of  Cybele,  in  Phrygia, 
«o  called  from  having  been  five  in  number,  thus 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  fingers  on  the 
hand.  Their  functions  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  of  the  Corybantes  and 
Curetes. 

dac-tjfl'-Ic,  *dac-tjfl'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dactyl- 
icus;  Gr.  daktylikos ,  from  daktylos.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  wholly  or 
in  part  of  dactyls. 

“  This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaik  and  dac¬ 
tylic  harmony ;  but  our  language  can  reach  no  eminent 
diversities  of  sound.” — Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  94. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  line  consisting  of  or  containing  dactyls. 

2.  (PI.) :  Meters  which  consist  wholly  or  in  part 
of  dactyls.  [Hexameter.] 

dac-tfl'-i-o-glyph,  s.  [Dactylioglyphy.] 

1.  An  engraver  of  rings  or  gems. 

2.  The  inscription  of  the  engraver’s  name  on  a 
stone  or  gem. 

dac-tyl-i-og  -ly-phjf,  s.  [Gr.  daktylioglyphia, 
from  daktylios  =  a  ring,  and  glypho  —  to  engrave.] 
The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  seal-rings  or  gems. 

♦dac-tyl -i-og  -rgt-phf ,  *dac-t^l-og  -rk-phf,  s. 
[Gr.  daktylios— a  ring,  from  daktylos— a  finger,  and 
prapho=to  write,  to  describe.] 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  gems. 

2.  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  engraved  stones 
and  rings. 

dac-tyl-I-ol -6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  daktylios=a  ring, 
and  logos—  a  treatise  or  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
finger-rings  ;  the  science  which  treats  of  finger-rings 
and  their  history. 

dac-tfl'-i-&-man-gJr,  *dac-t^l'-o-man-gf ,  s. 

SGr.  daktylios  =  a  ring,  and  manteia  =  prophecy, 
.ivination.]  Divination  by  means  of  rings, 
dac-t^l-lon,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos= a  finger.] 

1.  Surg.:  Cohesion  between  two  fingers,  whether 
congenital  or  from  burning. 

2.  Music :  An  instrument  invented  by  Henry  Herz 
for  training  the  fingers  and  suppling  the  joints. 
[Chiroplast.]  (Knight.) 
dac’-tyl-is,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos=  a  finger.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses  containing  about  a 
dozen  species.  Dactylis  glomerata,  the  Common 
Cock’s-foot-grass,  is  common  in  England,  but  is  of 
little  use  as  pasture,  being  coarse  and  hard. 

dac’-tjfl-lst,  s.  [Eng .  dactyl;  -ist.]  A  writer  of 
dactylic  or  flowing  verses. 

“  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  Latin  poetry  of  May  and 
Cowley  to  that  of  Milton,  and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first 
of  the  three.  May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  dactylist.” — 
War  ton:  Pref.  to  Milton's  Sin.  Poems. 


dac-t^l-I'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos= a  finger;  suff. 
-itis  (Med.)  (q.  v.).] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  finger. 
dac-tyl-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos— a  finger.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  consist¬ 
ing  of  molds  growing  over  decayed  plants.  One 
species,  Dactylium  oogenum,  grows  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  membrane  within  the  shell  of  the  eggs 
of  fowls  and  other  birds.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 
♦dac-tyl-6-glyph,  s.  [Dactylioglyph.] 
♦dac-tyl-og  -ly-phjf,  s.  [Dactylioglyphy.] 
dac-tjf-lol’-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos=  a  finger,  and 
logos— a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  art  or  science  of 
the  communication  of  ideas  by  means  of  motions 
of  the  fingers  or  hands ;  cheirology. 

“  Cheirology,  or  dactylology,  as  the  words  import,  is 
interpretation  by  the  transient  motions  of  the  fingers 
•  •  •  ” — Dalgarno:  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Tutor  (1680), 
Introd. 

♦dac-tyl  -o-man-gy,  s.  [Dactyliomancy.] 

dac-tyl-on -om-jf,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos= a  finger, 
and  nomos— a  regulation,  a  law;  nemo— to  dis¬ 
tribute.]  The  art  or  science  of  counting  on  the 
fingers. 

dac-tyl-o-por  -a,  fdac-tjfl-I-por s.  [Lat. 

dactylus;  Gr.  daktylos— a  finger,  and  Lat.  porus; 
Gr.  poros=  ...  a  passage.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dactyloporid®  (q.  v.).  Some,  as  Dac- 
tylopora  eruca,  are  of  simple  organization,  others 
are  more  complex. 

dac-tjfl-o-pbr  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dactyl- 
opora,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Biol. :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foraminifera, 
sub-tribe  Miliolida.  By  some  they  are  held  to  be 
calcareous  algae.  The  successive  chambers  of  the 
multilocular  test  or  shell  have  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  another,  but  simply  cohere  by  their 
walls. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Dactyloporidee  range  from  the 
Trias  till  now.  Vast,  masses  of  Triassic  limestone 
in  the  Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps  are  formed  from 
their  remains.  (Nicholson.) 

dac-tyl-op  -ter-ous,  a.  [Gr.  daktylos— a  finger, 
and  pteron=a  wing,  a  fin.l" 

Ichthy.:  An  epithet  applied  to  fish  which  have  the 
inferior  rays  of  their  pectoral  fins  either  wholly  or 
partially  free. 

dac- tjf  1-op  -ter-us,  s.  [Dactylopterous.] 
Ichthy. :  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  fishes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  in  which  the 
head  is  flat¬ 
tened,  large, 
and  long,  and 
rises  sudde  n  1  y 
from  a  short 
muzzle  ;  the 
body  is  covered 
with  large 
scales ;  sub-pec¬ 
toral  rays  n  u- 
merous  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large. 

It  contains  only 
two  species,  of  Flying-gurnard, 

which  one,  Dac- 

tylopterus  volitans,  is  the  Flying-gurnard.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Flying-fish,  but  that  name  is 
given  specially  to  Exoccetus  exiliens.  [Exoccetus.] 

dac-t^l-&-rhI -Zk,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos  =  a  finger, 
and  rhiza= a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  the  bulbs  of  turnips,  causing 
them  to  branch  out  and  become  hard  and  useless. 
It  is  generally  called  Fingers-and-Toes. 

dac  -tyl-us,  s.  [Gr.  daktylos=  a  finger.]  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  English 
foot.  (Weale.) 
dad  (1),  s.  [Dawd.] 

1.  A  large  piece. 

2.  A  blow. 

dad  (2),s.  [Wei.  tad=  father;  Com.  tat;  Ir.  daid: 
Gael,  daidein;  Gr.  tat  a,  tetta;  Sansc.  father.] 

A  child’s  name  for  a  father. 

“  Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

♦dad,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  the  sound.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  thrash,  to  beat,  to  cuff. 

“  .  .  .  dadding  his  heid  to  the  calsay,  .  .  .” — Knox: 
Hist.,  p.  96. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  or  clap  down  forcibly  and  with  noise. 

“  Swith  to  Castalius’  fountain  brink, 

Dad  down  a  grouf,  and  tak  a  drink.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  839. 

2.  To  dash. 


♦dad-der,  v.  i. 

quake,  to  tremble. 


[A  free/,  of  dade  (q.  ▼.).]  To 
[Didder,  Dither.] 


“  To  dadder,  trepidare.” — Levins:  Manip.  Vocab. 


dadder-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  the  Common  Quaking- 
grass,  Briza  media.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dad -die,  dad-df,  s.  [Eng.  dad;  -ie,  -y.]  An 
affectionate  form  of  dad,  father. 

daddy-longlegs,  s. 

Entom. :  A  child’s  name  for  various  species  of  the 
Crane-fly. 


dad  -die,  dai  -dle,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  form  of  dade 
(q.  vd.] 

1.  To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child  or  old  man;  to 
toddle. 

2.  To  loiter  about,  to  be  lazy  or  idle. 

“Aweel,  thriftless  bodie, — can  ye  kame  wool?  that’* 
dainty  wark  for  sic  a  daidlen  bodie.” — Blackwood,' s  Mag^ 
Jan.,  1821,  p.  407. 

dad  -dock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ash  suggests 
dead  oafc.J  The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly 
rotten. 


♦dade,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  unsteadily,  as  a  child ;  to 
totter. 

“Which,  nourished  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous 
pap, 

No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip, 
And  in  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  L 

B.  Trans.:  To  lead  like  a  child  by  the  hand;  to 
hold  up  by  leading  strings. 

“A  man  of  years  who  is  a  politician,  muste  offer  himself 
lovingly  unto  those  that  make  toward  him,  and  be  glad 
to  sort  and  converse  with  them;  such  he  ought  to  inform, 
to  correct,  to  dade  and  lead  by  the  hand.” — Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  899. 

*da-dir,  v.  i.  [Probably  a  freq.  of  dade  (q.  v.).J 
To  shiver,  to  quake.  [Didder.] 
da -do,  s.  [Ital.=a  die.] 

Architecture : 

1.  A  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a  pedestal. 
The  dado  employed  in  the  interior  of  buildings  is  a 
continuous  pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  mold¬ 
ing,  and  a  cornice  or  dado  molding  surmounting  the 
die. 

2.  The  solid  block  or  cube  forming  the  body  of  a 
pedestal,  in  classical  architecture,  between  the  base 
moldings  and  cornice ;  an  architectural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  moldings,  &c.,  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  of  a  room.  ( Weale.) 

dad-ox  -Jfl  on,  s.  [Gr.  dais,  contr.  das,  genit. 
daidos,  contr.  dados—  a  pine-torch,  a  fire-brand,  and 
xylon—  wood.] 

Palceont. :  A  kind  of  fossil  Conifer,  found  in  car¬ 
boniferous  sandstone.  Some  appear  to  be  allied  to 
the  genus  Araucaria.  Also  called  Araucarites. 
da-djfl.  s.  [Gr.  dais=a  torch;  Ay Ze= matter.] 
Chem.:  A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  distilling  the 
solid  monohydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil  several 
times  over  quicklime.  It  is  a  limpid,  aromatic 
liquid,  specific  gravity  0’87,  boiling  at  156°,  and 
without  action  on  polarized  light. 

dsed  -9,1,  *daedale,  a.  [From  Lat.  dcedalus;  Gr. 
daidoios= cunningly  or  curiously  wrought.] 

I.  Lit.:  Variegated,  curiously  or  ingeniously 
worked  or  formed. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Skillful,  ingenious,  clever. 

“  Nor  hath 

The  dcedal  hand  of  nature  only  pour’d 

Her  gifts  of  outward  grace.” — Philips:  Cider,  L 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  Deceitful,  treacherous,  insin¬ 
cere. 

“  The  Latmian  started  up.  Bright  goddess,  stay! 
Search  my  most  hidden  breast  !  By  truth's  own 
tongue 

I  have  no  deedale  heart.”  Keats:  Endymion,  iv. 

daed-g,l-en-chjf -ma,  s.  [Gr.  <iaidalos=cunning]y 
wrought,  and  engchyma= an  infusion.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  cells,  as  of  some 
fungi,  when  entangled ;  tortuous  cells, 
dse-da -li-an,  a.  [D^dal.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Curiously  or  artfully  wrought; 
maze-like  ;  resend  ling  a  labyrinth. 

“  Our  bodies  decked  in  our  dcedalian  arms.” — Chapman. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Dasdalous  (q.  v.). 

d8e  -d?il-0us,  a.  [Gr.  daidalos.]  [Daedal.] 

Bot-.:  A  term  applied  to  leaves  of  a  delicate 
texture,  whose  margins  are  marked  with  various 
intricate  windings. 

dse-mon,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  daimon=  a  god,  a 
spirit.]  A  spirit,  a  being  of  another  world. 
[Demon.] 

“  Baptized  men  poured  libations  of  ale  to  one  Daemon, 
and  set  out  drink  offerings  of  milk  for  another.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


bdil  bdy'  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 

-cian.  -t’i  a  n  =  khan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d?L 


dsemonorops 

dse-mon-or'-ops,  s.  [Name  not  explained  (Pax¬ 
ton)  ;_Gr.  daimon=a  god,  a  goddess  .  .  .  a  demon; 
horao— to  see  (?),  and  ops=  face,  countenance  (?).] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Calamese.  About 
forty  species  are  known.  Dosmonorops  Draco  (for¬ 
merly  Calamus  Draco)  is  the  Dragon's-blood  Palm. 
[Dragon’s-blood.] 
dsesman,  s.  [Desman.] 

*daez,  *daise,  v.  t.  [Daze.]  To  stupefy,  to  daze. 

“  For  me,  I’m  on  Parnassus’  brink, 

Kivin’  the  words  tae  gar  them  clink; 

"Whyles  daez't  wi’  love,  whyles  dciez’t  wi’  drink.” 

Burns:  Second  Epistle  to  Davie. 

*daff,  *daffe,  s.  [Probably  allied  to  deaf.  Sw 
stupid ;  Icel.  daw/r=deaf .]  A  stupid  blockhead, 
a  numskull.  [Duffer.] 

“And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 

I  shal  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,205,  4,206. 
*daff  (1),  v.  t.  [Doff.]  ■, 

1.  To  doff,  to  put  off,  to  lay  or  toss  aside. 

“There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  duff’d, 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards  and  civil  fears.” 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover’s  Complaint,  297,  298. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

“  And  duff’d  me  to  a  cabin  hang’d  with  care, 

To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay.” 

Shakesp.:  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xiv. 

daff  (2),  v.  i.  [Daff,  s,] 

1.  To  be  foolish,  to  act  foolishly. 

“  Dastard,  thou  daffs,  that  with  such  devilry  mels; 

Thy  reason  savours  of  reek,  and  nothing  else.” 

Polwart:  Watson’s  Coll.,  iii.  27. 

2.  To  play,  to  toy. 

*daf-fer-y,  s.  [Eng.  daff;  - ery .]  Romping; 
frolicsomeness ;  foolery. 

“  That  wad  be  fain  her  company  to  get; 

Wha  in  her  daff  ery  had  run  o’er  the  score.” 

Moss:  Helenore,  p.  90. 

daf -f mg,  *daffm,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Daff  (.2),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Merry,  light-hearted. 

“ .  .  .  though  she  has  a  dafflng  way  with  her,  she 
■could  never  bide  a  hard  word  a’  her  days.” — Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  266. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Thoughtless  gayety ;  foolish  playfulness  ;  fool¬ 
ery. 

“ .  .  .  sae  folk  ca’d  us  in  their  daffln,  young  Nick  and 
anld  Nick.” — Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness. 

“  But  ’tis  a  daffln  to  debate, 

And  aurgle-bargain  with  our  fate.” 

Bamsay:  Poems,  i.  335. 

3.  Loose  or  indelicate  conversation. 

4.  A  derangement  of  the  mind,  a  frenzy. 

“  Going  to  France,  there  he  falls  into  a  phrenzib  and 
dafflng  which  keeped  him  to  his  death.” — Melville:  MS., 

p.  58. 

daf-fod-11,  *daffadil,  *daffadilly,  s.  [Consid¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Murray  as  “an  unexplained  variation 
of  affadyll ,  affodylle,  an  adapt,  of  Med.  Bot.  Lat. 
affodillus,  prob.  late  Lat.  *asfodillus,  Class.  Lat. 

1 asphodilus ,  asphodelus,  from  Greek.  Another  Med. 
(Lat.  corruption  was  asphrodillus,  whence  Fr. 
afrodille.  Half-a-dozen  guesses  have  been  made  at 
the  origin  of  the  initial  D  ;  a  playful  variation,  like 
Ted  for  Edward,  Dan  (in  the  North)  for  Andrew; 
the  Northern  article  t'affodill,  the  Southern  article 
th’  affodill,  in  Kent  de  affodill,  or  (?)  d’ affodill  (Cot- 
grave  actually  has  th'  affodill ) ;  the  Dutch  bulb- 
growers  de  affodil,  theFr.  (presumed)  Jleur  d' afro¬ 
dille,  &c.”  (Note  in  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  Feb,  6, 1880.)] 

1.  Botany: 

*1.  The  Asphodel. 

2.  A  name  in  common  use  for  the  Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus.  [Narcissus.] 

3.  The  Common  Fritillary  (Fritillariameleagris). 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

II.  Pharm. :  The  bulbs  of  daffodil  are  emetic. 

If  Checkered  daffodil: 

Bot.:  [Checkered,] 
daf-il-SL  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith:  A  genus  of  Anatidae,  containing  the  Pin¬ 
tail  Ducks. 

daft  (1),  *daffte  (1),  *deft  (1),  *defte,  a.  [Daff, 
s.;  Daff  (2),  v .] 

1.  Mad,  maniacal,  insane. 

“He  was  a  daft  dog.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi, 

2.  Foolish,  unwise. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

“  Thow  art  the  daftist  full  that  evir  I  saw.” 

Lyndsay:  Pink.  S.P.  B.,  ii,  65. 

(2)  Of  things: 

“ .  .  .  carnal  affection  or  sum  vther  daft  opinioun, 
„  ,  — Abp.  Hamiltoun.  Catechisme  (1552),  fol.  50,  a. 
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3.  Giddy,  thoughtless. 

“  Quhen  ye  your  selfis  ar  daft  and  young.” 

Diallog  sine  Tit.  Beign  Qu.  Mary. 

4.  Wanton,  frolicsome. 

“However  daft  they  wi*  the  lasses  be.” 

Shirref:  Poems,  p.  68. 

Daft-days,  s.  pi.  Those  called  the  Christmas 
holidays.  (Scotch.) 

daft’-ish,  a.  [Eng.  daft;  - ish .]  In  some  degree 
deranged ;  a  diminutive  from  daft. 

daft- -like,  a.  [Eng.  daft;  -like.'] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  folly. 

“  I  widna  wish  this  tulyie  had  been  seen, 

’Tis  sae  daft  like." — Bamsay:  Poems,  ii.  148. 

2.  Having  a  strange  or  awkward  appearance. 
(Scotch.) 

“ .  .  .  for  fear  lest  she  should  ‘turn  him  into  some 
daftdke  beast,’  .  .  — Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  &o.,  ii.  31. 

3.  Silly,  maniacal. 

“The  other  broke  suddenly  out  into  an  immoderate 
daft  like  laugh  that  was  reallyawful.” — The  Steam-Boat, 
p.  86. 

daft’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  daft;  -ly.] 

1.  Foolishly,  like  a  fool. 

“  Some  other  chiel  may  daftly  sing, 

That  kens  but  little  of  the  thing.” 

Bamsay:  Works,  i.  143. 

2.  Merrily,  gaily.  (Scotch.) 

“  Toddling  lammies  o’er  the  lawn 
Did  daftly  frisk  and  play.” 

Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  48. 

daft’-ness,  *daft  -nes,  s.  [Eng.  daft ;  -ness.] 

1.  Foolishness,  folly. 

“  The  word  of  the  crosse  semi  s  to  be  daftnes  and  folie 
to  thame  that  perischis  .  .  — Abp.  Hamiltoun:  Cate¬ 
chisme  (1552),  fol.  101,  b. 

2.  Fatuity,  insanity,  madness. 

“But,  Jenny,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  instance  of  his 
daftness?” — The  Entail,  ii.  175. 

dag(l),s.  [Icel.  dbgg;  Sw.  dagg.]  [Deg.] 

1.  A  thin  or  gentle  rain. 

2.  A  mist,  a  thick  fog. 

*dag  (2),*dagge,  s.  [Fr.  dague;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
dag  a;  Port. 
daga,  adaga = 
a  dagger.] 

1.  A  dagger. 

2.  A  fashion 

of  wearing  the 
dress, the  edges 
being  cut  or  Dag. 

slit  in  various 

styles. 

“  Beggars  with  high  shewis  knoppid  with  dagges.” 

Bomaunt  of  the  Bose,  7,260. 

3.  A  band-gun  or  pistol. 

“  My  dagge  shall  be  my  dagger.” — Decker. 

4.  A  dag-lock  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  leather  latchet. 

dag-lock,  s.  A  lock  of  wool  which  hangs  at  the 
tail  of  a  sheep  and  draggles  in  the  wet  and  dirt. 

*dag-maker,  *dagge-maker,  s.  A  dagger- 
maker  or  a  pistol-maker. 

“The  dagge  was  bought  not  many  days  before,  of  one 
Adrian  Mulan,  a  dagge-maker,  dwelling  in  East  Smith- 
field,  as  by  the  said  Mulan  was  testified  viva  voce  upon 
his  oath.” — State  Trials}  Death  of  Northumberland  (an. 
1584). 

dag-swain,  *dag-swaynne,  *dag-gysweyne, 

s.  A  kind  of  rough  cloth  or  rug. 

“ .  .  .  covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlits 
made  of  dagswain." — Harrison:  Descr.  of  Eng.;  Pref.  to 
Holinshed’s  Chron. 

dag  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dag  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rain  gently,  to  drizzle. 

B.  Trans. :  To  besmear,  to  bemire,  to  draggle. 

*dag  (2) ,  *daggen,  v.  t.  [Dag  (2) ,  s.] 

1.  To  cut  into  slips. 

2.  To  cut  round  the  edges. 

“  Leet  daggen  his  clothes.” — P.  Plowman,  14,210. 

*dagged,  *daggit,  *daggyd,  *daggyde,  pa. par. 
ora.  [Dag(2),v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Slit  at  the  edges, 

“  Daggyde.  Fractillosus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Barbed. 

“  They  schot  speiris,  and  daggit  arrowis,  quhair  the 
cumpaneis  war  thickest.” — Knox:  Hist.,  p.  30. 

II.  Comm. :  A  name  given  to  birch-tar  oil.  It  is 
also  called  Black  Doggert  or  Deggett.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem..:  vol.  i.,p.  589.) 


daggle-tail 

dag’-ger,  *daggar,  *daggere,  s.  [Wei.  dagr-vs 

dagger;  Ir.  daigear;  Gael,  daga ;  Fr.  dague.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  short  two-edged  weapon  resem¬ 
bling  a  miniature  sword,  and  adapted  for  stabbing. 
It  was  a  favorite  instrument  as  an  accessory  to  th© 
soldier’s  equipment  for  close  combat.  [Dirk, 
Stiletto,  Poniard.] 

“ .  .  .  the  day 

When  Brutus  made  the  dagger’s  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword,  in  bearing  fame  away. 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  82 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fencing :  A  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  basket: 
hilt,  used  for  defense. 

2.  Printing :  A  character  (f)  to  call  attention  n» 
the  text  to  notes  on  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  page. 
As  a  reference-mark  it  comes  next  after  the  star(*)„ 
Also  called  an  Obelisk  (q.  v.).  A  double  dagger 
(i)  is  another  sign  for  a  similar  purpose  when  ref¬ 
erences  are  numerous.  (Knight.) 

3.  Shipbuilding:  A  piece  of  timber  crossing  all 

the  poppets  of  the  bmgeways  diagonally,  to  keep 
them  together.  ~ 

IT  (1)  To  look  daggers:  To  look  with  an  aspect  of 
the  greatest  fierceness  or  animosity. 

*(2)  To  speak  daggers:  To  speak  with  great  fierce¬ 
ness  and  animosity. 

“  As  you  have  spoken  daggers  to  him,  •  •  Junius . 

Let.  26. 

(3)  To  be  at  daggers  drawn  with  one :  To  be  oa 
openly  hostile  terms.  [Daggers’  Drawing.] 
*dagger-cheap,  a.  [The  “Dagger ’’was  a  low 
ordinary  in  Holborn,  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  a nft 
others;  the  fare  was  probably  cheap  and  nasty.} 
Dirt-cheap. 

“  He  [the  Devil]  may  buy  us  even  dagger-cheap,  as  w 
say.” — Andrewes :  Sermons,  v.  546. 

dagger-flower,  s.  [So  named  from  the  knife  or 
dirk-shaped  anthers  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  composite  plant-genns,  Machaeranthera^ 
allied  to  Aster, 
dagger-knees,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  Pieces  in  a  ship’s  frame,  whose> 
side-arms  are  cast  down  and  bolted  through  th® 
clamp.  They  are  placed  at  the  lower  decks  of 
some  ships,  instead  of  hanging-knees,  to  preserve  ass. 
much  stowage  in  the  hold  as  possible.  ( W eale,  dtc.) 

dagger-knife,  s.  A  weapon  capable  of  being’ 
used  either  as  a  knife  or  as  a  dagger. 

“  Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  7. 

*dagger-money,  s.  Money  formerly  paid  to  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  in  the  north  of  England  to  pro¬ 
vide  arms  against  marauders. 

dagger-piece,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  diagonal  piece  in  a  ship’s  frame, 
as  dagger-knee,  dagger-wood,  &c. 

dagger-plank,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  planks  which  unite  th© 
poppets  and  stepping-up  pieces  of  the  cradle  oa 
which  the  vessel  rests  in  launching. 

dagger-plant,  s.  [So  called  because  the  tips  of 
its  endogenous  leaves  are  very  sharp.] 

Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Yucca  (q.  v.). 
daggers’  drawing,  daggers-drawing,  s.  Th© 
act  of  drawing  out  daggers,  hence,  approach  to 
actual  violence,  open  violence,  or  quarreling. 

‘  They  always  are  at  daggersdrawing, 

And  one  another  claiqierclawing.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

“I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern,  where  all  were 
at  daggersdrawing,  till  one  desired  to  know  the  subject  of 
the  quarrel.” — Swift. 

*dag-ger,  v.  t.  [Dagger,  «.]  To  pierce  or  stab 
with  a  dagger. 

*dag  -gered,  a.  [Eng.  dagger;  -ed.] 

1,  Furnished  or  armed  with  a  dagger. 

2.  Pierced  with  a  dagger.  [Decker.] 
dagges,  s.  pi.  [Dag  (2),  s.] 

dag  -gle,  a.  [Eng.  dag  (1),  s. ;  -ie=-y.]  Drizzling. 
TJ  A  daggie  day:  A  day  characterized  by  slight 
rain. 

*dag  -gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  from  Sw.  dagga ;  IceL 
dbggva=to  bedew.]  [Dag  (1),  s. ;  Dew  ] 

1.  Trans.:  To  bemire;  to  drag  or  trail  through 
mud  or  wet ;  to  befoul,  to  dirty,  to  defile. 

“  Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gay, 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  27. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  run  through  wet  and  mire. 

“  Nor  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town.. 

To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down.” 

Pope:  Prol.  Sat.,  225,  226. 

daggle-tail,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Daggled-Tail  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  slattern,  a  slut. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


daggle -tailed 
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daintify 


haggle-tailed,  a.  The  same  as  Daggled-tail 

•«q.  V.). 

hag'-gled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Daggle.] 
daggled-tail,  a.  Having  the  ends  of  the  dress 
(trailing  in  the  wet  and  mire  ;  bespattered,  bemired. 

“The  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  be 
.^choked  at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggled-tail  parsons  that 
3iappen  to  fall  in  their  way.’’ — Swift. 

dag  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Daggle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
^erb.) 

C.  Assubst.;  The  act  of  trailing  or  befouling  in 
anire  and  wet ;  the  state  of  being  so  fouled. 

Da'-go,  s.  [Derivation  doubtful;  said  to  be  a 
■corruption  of  the  Spanish  name  Diego .]  A  term 
of  opprobrium  applied  in  the  United  States  to 
low-class  Italians,  Sicilians  and  Portuguese.  The 
term  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Louisiana, 
and  at  first  to  have  been  limited  in  its  application 
to  persons  of  Spanish  descent. 


Dago-dive,  s.  A  low  groggery  or  resort,  conducted 
t>y  a  Dago. 


da-go-ba,  *deh-gop,  s.  [Pali.]  The  eastern 
topes,  or  tumuli, _  mostly  contained  relics,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  these  objects  being  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Buddhism.  These  were  termed 
dagobas,  of  which  the  word  pagoda  appears  to  be  a 
corruption.  In  a  Buddhist  temple,  the  dagoba  is  a 
structure  which  occupies  the  place  of  an  altar  in  a 
Christian  church.  It  consists  of  a  low  circular 
basement  or  drum  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical 
or  elliptical  dome,  that  supports  a  square  block 
■covered  by  a  roof  called  a  tee.  [Tope.] 


Da’-gon  (1),  s.  [Heb.  dagon;  Sept.  Dagon.)  A 
national  god  of  the  Philistines  worshiped  at  Gaza 
(Judges  xvi.  21-30) ,  Ashdod 
<1  Sam.  v.  5,  7,  and  1  Chron. 
x.  10),  and  elsewhere.  The 
word  has  by  some  been 
■derived  from  dagan= corn, 
but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  comes  from  dag=  a 
fish,  and  that  Dagon  was 
the  fish-god.  On  at  the  end 
-of  the  word  may  be  a  dimin¬ 
utive  designed  as  a  term 
of  endearment ;  or,  as  Gese- 
xdus  thinks,  it  may  be  an 
-augmentative  meaning  a 
large  fish.  Probably  he  had 
the.  head  and  hands  of  a 
man  with  the  body  and  tail 
-of  a  fish.  The  temple  of 
Dagon  at  Ashdod  continued  Figures  of  Dagon. 

beyond  the  period  of  the 

'Old  Testament,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Mac- 
-cabeeus  about  the  year  B.  C.  148. 


“  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish;  yet  had  his  temple  high.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  462,  463. 


*dag-on  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dag  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  little  slip  or  piece,  a  strip. 

“  Gif  us  ...  a  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leeve  dame.” 

Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale,  p.  296. 

*Da’-gon-al,  s.  [Eng.  Dagon  (1),  s.;  -ah]  A 
feast  or  orgie  in  honor  of  Dagon. 

“  A  banquet  worse  than  Job’s  children,  or  the  Dagonals 
<of  the  Philistines.” — Adams:  Works ,  i.  160. 

Da-gner'-rei-gm,  a.  [From  the  proper  name 
Daguerre,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -fan.]  Relating  to 
Daguerre, or  his  process  of  photography.  [Daguer- 

JtEOTYPE.  J 

da-guer'-re-o-tVpe,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Da¬ 
guerre,  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and 
<lr.  typos=  a  blow,  a  stamp,  a  model.] 

Photography : 

1.  The  photographic  process  invented  by  Da¬ 
guerre  during  the  years  1824-39,  resulting  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  for  the  exposure  of  a  silver  or 
.■silvered  plate,  sensitized  by  exposure  to  fumes  of 
iodine  in  a  dark  chamber.  The  latent  image  was 
•developed  by  fumes  of  mercury  and  fixed  by 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  1829,  Daguerre  was  j  oined 
in  his  experiments  by  Niepce,  who  had  been  experi¬ 
menting  for  fifteen  years  with  an  allied  process  in 
•which  a  plate  coated  with  asphaltum  was  exposed 
in  a  camera,  the  image  developed  by  dissolving 
away  the  unalloyed  portions  by  oil  of  lavender. 
The  French  government  granted  a  pension  of  6,000 
francs  ($1,200)  to  Daguerre,  one-half  of  which  was 
to  revert  to  his  widow;  and  4,000  francs  ($800)  to 
Niepce’s  son,  also  with  reversion  of  one-half  to 
his  widow.  Niepce  died  in  1833,  and  Daguerre  in 
1851.  [Photography.] 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  described  in  1. 

daguerreotype  etching.  A  mode  of  etching  by 
means  of  the  influence  of  light  on  a  prepared  plate. 
The  plate  becomes  exposed  where  the  dark  lines  of 
the  image  fall,  and  the  plate  is  corroded  at  those 
places  by  a  subsequent  operation. 


daguerreotype  process.  The  process  of  photog¬ 
raphy  on  the  method  introduced  by  Daguerre. 
tda-guer  -re-6-type,  v.  t.  [Daguerreotype,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  produce  or  represent  by  the  daguerre¬ 
otype  process. 

2.  Fig.:  To  imitate  or  reproduce  with  great 
exactness  and  distinctness. 

fda  -  guer re-o  - typ  -  er,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreo- 
typ(e);  -er.]  One  who  produces  pictures  by  the 
daguerreotype  process. 

tda-guer-re-o-typ'-Ic,  fd^-guer-re-o-tfp'-Ic- 

fl-1.  a.  [Eng.  daguerreotyp(e) ;  -ic,  -teal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  daguerreotype  or  the  daguerreotype 
process. 

tda-guer-re-6-ty  -pist,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreo- 
typ(e) ;  -ist.']  A  daguerreotyper. 

tda-guer  -re-6-ty-py,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreotyp(e) ; 
-2/.]  The  act  or  process  of  producing  pictures  by 
the  daguerreotype  process. 

da-ha-bi'-eh,  s.  [An  Egyptian  word.]  A  kind  of 
boat  in  use  on  the  Nile  for  passenger  traffic.  It 
carries  from  two  to  six  or  eight  passengers.  It  is 
two-masted,  with  triangular  sails. 

Dahl’-gren,  s.  [A  proper  name.]  [Dahlgren 
Gun.] 

Dahlgren  gun,  s.  [Named  from  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.]  A  gun 
in  which  the 
front  portion 
i  s  materially 
lightened  and 
the  metal 
transferred  to 
the  rear,  giv¬ 
ing  the  “hot-  Section  of  Dahlgren  Gun. 
tie-shape,” 

which  caused  some  surprise  on  its  first  appearance 
in  Europe.  Colonel  Bomford,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 
the  United  States  army,  commenced  making  this 
experiment  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  gave 
the  name  of  “Columbiad”  to  the  piece.  [Colcm- 
biad.] 

dahl'T-a,  s.  [So  called  after  Andrew  Dahl  a 
Swedish  botanist,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  by  whom 
this  beautiful  garden  plant  was  first  brought  into 
cultivation.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Aster¬ 
oids®,  sub-tribe  Ecliptere.  The  receptacle  is  chaffy, 
the  pappus  none;  involucre  double,  the  outer  one 
multifoliate,  the  inner  one  with  a  leaf  divided  into 
eight  segments.  Two  species  are  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  Dahlia  superflua,  which  has  the  outer  invo¬ 
lucre  reflexed,  and  D.  frustranea,  in  which  it  is 
spreading.  D.  variabilis  is  a  cross  between  the  two. 
Both  are  from  Mexico.  A  species  named  D.  imperi¬ 
als ,  the  Tree  Dahlia,  has  of  recent  years  been 
imported  from  Mexico.  It  attains  a  height  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  The  genus  was  first  car¬ 
ried  over  into  Spain  about  1787.  A  beautiful  carmine 
is  obtained  from  the  corolla  of  the  dahlia. 

2.  Chem. :  The  tubers  of  Dahlia  pinnata  contain 
10  per  cent  of  inuline ;  also  citric  and  malic  acids, 
chiefly  as  calcium  salts,  a  fixed  oil  and  a  volatile 
oil  which  quickly  resinizes  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

dahlia-paper,  s. 

P aper -malting :  A  kind  of  paper  made  for  the 
production  of  artificial  flowers,  especially  dahlias. 
It  is  thick,  and  colored  externally  on  both  sides 
according  to  the  color  required. 
dahl’-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  dahl(ia) ;  - ine .] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Payen  to  the  inuline  ex¬ 
tracted  by  him  from  the  tuberous  roots  of  the 
dahlia.  Formula,  C6Hi0O5.  [Inuline.] 
dai'-dle  (1),  v.  i.  [Daddle.] 

1.  To  loiter  about. 

2.  To  trifle. 

dai’-dle  (2),  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  daggle  (q.  v.).] 
To  daggle,  to  bemire,  to  befoul. 

dai'-dle,  daid-lie,  s.  [From  daggle  (q.  v.).]  A 
larger  sort  of  bib,  used  for  keeping  the  clothes  of 
children  clean ;  a  pinafore. 

“For — petticoat,  dishclout  and  daidle.” 

Jacobite  Belies,  i.  7. 

daid  -ling,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Daidle  (1),  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Lazy,  mean-spirited. 

“  .  .  .  he’s  but  a  daidling  coward  body.” — Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xvii. 
daigh-ie,  a.  [Doughy.] 

1.  Lit.:  Doughy.  (Applied to breadnot wellfired.) 

2.  Fig. :  Soft,  inactive,  destitute  of  spirit. 

3.  Applied  to  rich  ground,  composed  of  clay  and 
sand  in  due  proportions. 

*daigh-i-ness,  s.  [Doughiness.]  The  state  of 
being  doughy. 


*daik'-er,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dbcorer—  to  decorate.} 
To  arrange  in  order,  to  lay  out. 

“ .  .  .  Madge  Mackittrick’s  skill  has  failed  her  in 
daikering  out  a  dead  dame’s  flesh.” — Blackw.  Mag.,  Sept., 

1820,  p.  662. 

*dail,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  ewe  which,  not 
becoming  pregnant,  is  fattened  for  butchering. 

“  Than  the  laif  of  ther  fat  flokkis  follouit  on  the  fellis 
baytht  youis  and  lammig,  kebbis  and  dailis,  gylmyrs  and 
dilmondis,  and  mony  herueist  hog.” — Compl.  Scotland, 
p.  103. 

dail'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daily ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
of  happening  or  occurring  daily ;  daily  occurrence. 

*daill,  s.  [Deal,  s.]  Dealing,  intercourse. 

daill-silver,  daill-siluer,  s.  Money  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  clergy  on  a  foundation.  (.Scotch.) 

“Oure  souerane  lordis  dearest  mothir  gave  and  grantit 
to  the  provest,  &c.,  of  Edinburghe  for  the  sustentatioun  of 
the  ministry  and  hospitalitie  within  the  samyn,  all  landis, 
annuellis,  obitis,  daill-siluer,  mailis,  rentis.  Ax.  .  .  — 

Acts  James  VI.  1679  (ed.  1814),  p.  169. 

dail’-f,  *dayly,  *daylye,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 

doeglic;  O.  H.  Ger.  tagalih ;  Ger.  tdglich;  Icel. 
dagligr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  daglig.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Happening  or  recurring  every  day;  done  day 
by  day ;  appearing  daily. 

“  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound  to  heaven 

In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

2.  Fitted,  proper,  or  necessary  for  each  day. 

“  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.” — Luke  xi.  3. 

II.  Fig.:  Ordinary,  usual,  not  uncommon;  as,  a 
matter  of  daily  occurrence. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit. :  Every  day,  day  by  day. 

“Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord:  for  I  cry  unto  thee 
daily.” — Ps.  ! x x x v l .  3. 

2.  Fig, :  Constantly,  continually. 

“Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at 
my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors.” — Prov.  viii.  34. 

C.  Assubst.:  A  newspaper  published  daily,  that 
is,  on  every  week-day. 

j[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daily  and 
diurnal:  “ Daily  is  the  colloquial  term  which  is 
applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  day  time; 
diurnal  is  the  scientific  term,  which  applies  to 
what  passes  within  or  belongs  to  the  astronomical 
day:  the  physician  makes  daily  visits  to  his 
patients ;  the  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its 
own  axis.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

dai-men,  a.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Rare,  now  and 
then,  here  and  there. 

“  I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 

What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 

A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

’S  a  sms’  request.” 

Burns;  To  a  Mouse. 

dalm'-I-o,  s.  [Japanese  native  word.]  The  official 
•title  of  a  class  of  feudal  lords  in  Japan.  Previous 
to  1871,  eighteen  of  the  264  daimios  in  the  empire 
were  independent  princes,  the  remainder,  though 
to  a  great  extent  independent,  yet  owed  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  mikado.  They  are  all  now  the 
official  governors  of  their  districts,  having  no  claim 
to  independence  in  any  way. 

*daint,  *daynt,  s.  &  a.  [A  syncop.  form  of 

dainty  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  subst.:  A  dainty;  something  exquisite  or 
delicious. 

“  Excesse,  or  daints,  my  lowly  roof  maintain  not.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Pise.  Eel.,  vii.  37. 

B.  As  adj.:  Delicate,  elegant. 

“  Picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.  (Prol.),  ILL 

*daint’-e-ous,  a.  [Eng.  dainty ;  -ous.J  Dainty, 
excellent. 

“  The  most  dainteous  of  all  Itaille.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,588. 

*daint  -e-ous-ly,  *daynteousliche,  adv.  [Eng. 
dainteous;  - ly.j  Daintily. 

“  Therm  e  was  this  folk  feyne,  and  fedde  hunger  dayn- 
teousliche P.  Plowman ,  p.  145. 

*daint-ie,  a.  [Dainty.] 

*daint-i-f I-ca’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  daintify;  c  con¬ 
nective  ;  and  suff.  -ation.2  Dandyism,  affectation, 
effeminacy. 

“He  ...  is  all  daintifleation  in  manner,  speech, 
and  dress.” — Mad.  D’  Arblay :  Diary,  i.  327. 

daint-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dainty ;  -fy. J  To  make 
dainty ;  to  reline  away. 

“  Not  to  daintify  his  affection  into  respects  and  compli¬ 
ments.” — Mad.  D’ Arblay:  Diary,  i.  414. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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*daint'-I-hQ0d,  s.  [Eng.  dainty;  -hood.']  Nicety, 
daintiness. 

“To  avoid  shocking  her  by  too  obvious  an  inferiority  in 
daintihood  and  ton.’’ — Mad.  O’  Arblay:  Diary,  i.  856. 

daint  -I-ly,  *daint-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dainty;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  dainty  manner ;  on  dainties,  luxuriously, 
delicately,  sumptuously. 

“  Those  young  suitors  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing 
but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare  daintily.” — Broome:  View  of 
Epic  Poems. 

2.  Luxuriously,  delicately,  tenderly. 

“  .  .  .  whom  thou  fought’ st  against, 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 

Than  savages  could  suffer  .  .  .” 

Sliakesp. .-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

3.  Elegantly,  prettily. 

“  And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  home-spun  wool, 

But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  Pleasantly,  agreeably. 

“  There  is  no  region  on  earth  so  daintily  watered,  with 
auch  great  navigable  rivers.” — Uowel:  Vocal  For. 

5.  With  ceremony  or  niceness  of  manners;  cere¬ 
moniously. 

6.  Fastidiously,  squeamishly,  over-nicely. 

daint-I-ness,  *daint'-I-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  dainty; 

•ness.  1 

1.  Niceness  or  deliciousness  to  the  palate. 

“  It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  he  served  in  it,  .  .  .”  —  Hakewill:  On 
Providence. 

2.  Luxuriousness,  delicacy,  softness. 

“  How  iustly  may  this  barbarous  and  rude  Kusse  con- 
demne  the  daintinesse  and  nicenesse  of  our  captaines, 

.  .  .” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 

*3.  Beauty,  elegance,  neatness. 

“  The  duke  exceeded  in  the  daintiness  of  his  leg  and 
foot,  .  .  .” — Wot  ton. 

4.  Scrupulosity  or  over-niceness  in  manners ;  cere¬ 
moniousness. 

5.  Fastidiousness,  squeamishness. 

“  Of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clay,  Vitruvius  hath  discoursed 
without  any  daintiness.” — Wotton. 

♦daint'-Ith,  *daint-eth,  s.  [Wei.  daintaidd, 
dainteith.}  A  dainty. 

“  Save  you,  the  board  wad  cease  to  rise, 

Bedight  wi’  daintiths  to  the  skies.” 

Fergusson:  Poems,  ii.  97. 

♦daint-lf,  adv.  [Daint.]  The  same  as  Daint¬ 
ily  (q.  v.). 

♦daint'-rel,  *deintrell,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dainty 
(q.  v.) .]  A  delicacy,  a  dainty ;  luxuries. 

“  Neither  glut  thyselfe  with  present  delicates,  nor  long 
after  deintrelles  hard  to  be  come  by.”— Transl.  of  Ballin¬ 
ger's  Sermons,  p.  249. 

daint'-y,  *dainte,  *daintie,  *daynte,  *deinte, 
♦deintie,  ♦deynte,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  daintie,  from 
Lat.  dignitatem,  accus.  of  dignitas—ytorth,  from 
dignus= worthy.  (Skeat.)} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  very  nice  to  the  taste;  a  delicacy,  a 
luxury. 

“Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  our  bower.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.,  456. 

*2.  Anything  agreeable  or  pleasant ;  a  pleasure. 

“It  was  daynte  for  to  see  the  cheere  bitwix  hem  two.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,988. 

*3.  Excellence,  value,  neatness. 

“  They  .  .  .  maken  clothis  of  gilt  deynte.” 

Alisaunder,  7,069. 

♦4.  A  term  of  endearment. 

“  There’s  a  fortune  coming 
Toward  you,  dainty,  that  will  take  thee  thus, 

And  set  thee  aloft.”  Ben  Jonson. 

B.  As  adjective: 

T.  Of  things: 

1.  Nice  or  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  delicious,  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  palate. 

“So  that  his  life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  soul  dainty 
meat.” — Job  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Delicate,  tender. 

“  But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Pleasing  or  desirable  in  any  way. 

“  .  .  .  and  all  things  which  were  dainty  and  goodly 

are  departed  from  thee,  .  .  .” — Rev.  xviii.  14. 

4.  Delicate,  nice,  sensitive,  difficult  to  please. 

“This  is  the  slowest,  yet  the  daintiest  sense.” 

Davies. 

5.  Elegant,  neat,  handsome. 

II.  Of  persons: 

1.  Of  delicate  or  nice  sensibility;  fond  of  dainties, 
fastidious. 

“They  were  a  fine  and  dainty  people;  frugal  and  yet 
elegant,  though  not  military.” — Bacon. 


2.  Scrupulous  or  precise  in  manner ;  ceremonious. 

“Therefore,  to  horse  ; 

And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 

But  shift  away  .  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Macb.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Over-nice,  affected. 

“  Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse, 

To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse.” 

Prior:  Alma,  ii. 

If  To  make  dainty : 

(1)  To  scruple,  to  be  particular. 

(2)  To  feast,  to  enjoy  one’s  self. 

“Jacob  here  made  dainty  of  lentils.” — Adams:  Works, 
i.  5. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dainty  and 
delicacy:  “Inasmuch  as  a  dainty  may  be  that 
which  is  extremely  delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes 
a  species  of  dainty ;  but  there  are  many  delicacies 
which  are  altogether  suited  to  the  most  delicate 
appetite,  that  are  neither  costly  nor  rare,  two 
qualities  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a 
dainty  :  those  who  indulge  themselves  freely  in 
dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to 
eat  with  an  appetite  ;  but  those  who  are  temperate 
in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  be  enabled 
to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects.”  (.Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

♦dainty-chapped,  a.  Fastidious  or  particular 
as  to  food. 

“You  dainty-chapped  fellow.” — Bailey:  Erasnms,  p.  42. 

♦dainty-mouth,  s.  An  epicure. 

“Sybarita  [signifieth]  a  delicate  dainty-mouth.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Camden,  p.  10. 

dair  -y,  *dair  -le,  *deyrye,  *deyery,  *deyrie, 

s.  &  a.  [Either  from  Mid.  Eng.  deye= a  maid,  with 
the  Fr.  termination  -erie=Lat.  -aria,  or  Fr.  -rie= 
Lat.  -ria  [Deye].  Or  it  may  mean  a  woman  who 
made  dough,  from  Icel.  deig,  Sw.  de<7=dough;  Icel. 
deigja,  Sw.  deja=  a  maid,  especially  a  dairymaid. 
(, Skeat .)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  or  apartment  where  milk  is  stored  and 
made  into  butter  or  cheese. 

“  Deyrye  (deyery).  Androcliianum,  vaccaria.” — Prompt. 
Pare. 

2.  A  shop  or  place  where  milk,  butter,  &c.,  are 
sold. 

3.  The  art  or  occupation  of  keeping  cows  for  the 
production  of  milk  to  be  converted  into  butter  or 
cheese. 

“Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to 
feeding  or  dairy  .  .  ." — Temple. 

4.  A  dairy-farm. 

“Dairies,  being  well  housewived,  are  exceeding  com¬ 
modious.” — Bacon. 

B.  Asadj.:  Used  or  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
a  dairy. 

“Children,  in  dairy  countries,  do  wax  more  tall  than 
where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and  flesh.” — Bacon. 

dairy-farm,  s.  A  farm,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  laid  down  as  pasture  for  the  keep  of  cows,  whose 
milk  is  either  sold  direct  or  converted  into  butter 
or  cheese. 

dair'-J-house.s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  house."]  The 
same  as  Dairy,  A.  1  (q.  v.). 

dair'-y-maid,  s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  maid.}  A 
maid  or  woman  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  milk 
cows,  attend  to  the  dairy,  &c. 

“  Come  up  quickly,  or  we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art 
in  love  with  one  of  Sir  Roger’s  dairymaids.” — Addison. 

dair-y-rdom,  s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  room.}  A  dairy- 
house. 

da -Is  (1),  *deis,  *des,  *dese,  *deys,  *dees, 
♦dece,  *deesse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  deis,  dois,  dais;  Ital. 
desco,  from  Lat.  discus— (1)  a  quoit,  a  platter,  (2)  a 
table  ;  Gr.  diskos= a  quoit,  a  plate.] 

*1.  The  high  or  principal  table  at  the  end  of  a 
hall,  usually  covered  with  tapestry  or  hangings.  At 
it  the  chief  guests  were  seated. 

“  At  the  heighe  deys  sitte.” 

P.  Plowman,  4,495. 

♦2.  The  raised  portion  of  the  floor  or  platform  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  on  which  the  high  table  was 
placed, 

“He  ,  .  .  goth  toward  the  deis  on  high.” 

Gower,  iii.  74. 

♦3.  The  chief  seat  at  the  high  table. 

*4.  The  canopy  or  hangings  over  the  high  table,  or 
over  any  chair  of  state. 

*5.  Any  chair  of  state. 

“  Sittend  upon  his  highe  deis.” 

Gower,  iii.  148. 

*6.  A  seat  or  form  ranged  against  a  wall,  and 
serving  for  either  a  seat  or  a  table.  (Scotch.) 

7.  A  raised  platform  in  any  hall  or  room,  on 
which  the  chief  personages  sit  at  any  meeting. 

IT  To  begin  the  dais:  To  have  the  seat  of  honor  at 
the  high  table. 

“The  marchand  the  dees  began.” — Amadace,  xx. 


da'-lS  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
Thymelaceae,  or  Daphnacese.  The  bark  of  Dai» 
madagascariensis  is  made  into  paper. 

*dai§e,  v.  t.  [Daze.] 

1.  To  wither,  to  become  rotten. 

2.  To  become  cold  or  benumbed. 

dai§-Ied,  adj.  [Eng.  daisy;  -ed.}  Full  of  or 
covered  with  daisies. 

“ .  .  .  let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can.’[ 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

dais'-Iiig,  s.  [Daise.]  A  disease  in  sheep,  called 
also  Pining  and  Vanquash. 

dai§ -y,  *daieseyghe,  *daiseie,  *daysey, 
♦daysy,  *daysye,  ♦dayesye,  s.  [A.  S.  dceges6gey 
from  doeges  (genit.  of  dceg)  —  a  day,  and  Sge,  edge — 
an  eye ;  hence,  literally,  it  means  the  day’s  eye  (i.  e., 
the  sun),  from  the  appearance  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  the  well-known  plants 
and  flowers  of  the  genus  Beilis,  especially  Beilis 
perennis.  [Bellis.1  Every  one  feels  the  charm  of 
this  familiar  little  flower  .nor  is  the  appreciation 
confined  to  this  country.  The  French  call  the  daisy 
“  Marguerite,’  from  the  Greek  word  margarita— a 
pearl.  Though  daisies  are  so  common  here,  they 
are  not  universally  distributed  over  the  world  ;  for 
instance,  the  traveler  may  wander  over  hundreds  of. 
miles  in  the  Indian  Empire  without  seeing  one  soli¬ 
tary  daisy. 

TI  (1)  Big  Daisy  :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum- 

(2)  Blue  Daisy :  Aster  tripolium. 

(3)  Devil's  Daisy :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum. 

(4)  Dog  Daisy :  (a)  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum,  (b)  Achillea  millefolium,  (c)  Beilis  perennis » 
(dj  Anthemis  cotula. 

15)  Ewe  Daisy  :  Potentilla  tormentilla. 

(6)  Great  Daisy :  [ Big  Daisy.} 

(7)  Horse  Daisy  :\Big  Daisy.) 

(8)  Irish  Daisy :  The  dandelion. 

9)  Marsh  Daisy:  Armeria  maritima. 

10)  Michaelmas  Daisy :  Aster  tripolium. 

11)  Midsummer  Daisy :  Chrysanthemum  leucarv ■■ 
themum. 

(12)  Moon  Daisy:  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum. 

(13)  Ox-eye  Daisy :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum. 

(14)  Sea  Daisy :  Armeria  maritima. 

715)  Shepherd’s  Daisy :  Beilis  perennis. 

(16)  Small  Daisy :  Beilis  perennis. 

(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

daisy-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  trotting  horse. 

“  I  should  like  to  try  that  daisy-cutter  of  yours  upon  a. 
piece  of  level  ground.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Baseball  or  Cricket :  A  ball  projected  or  bowled' 
so  low  that  at  no  time  does  it  seem  to  rise  from  the- 
ground. 

daisy-goldins,  s.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum. 

daisy-mat,  s.  A  wool  mat  made  in  a  wooden 
frame,  and  so  called  from  the  likeness  the  round 
fluffy  balls  of  which  it  is  composed  are  supposed 
to  bear  to  the  buds  of  daisies, 
daisy-star,  s.  Belli diastrum,  a  genus  of  plants,. 
♦da’-ker  (1),  *dakir,  *dakyr,  s.  [Lat .decuria, 
from  decem= ten.]  A  term  used  in  old  English 
statutes  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  last  of  hides : 
each  last  containing  twenty  dakirs,  and  each  dakir- 
ten  hides.  But  by  Statute  James  1.,  c.  xxxiii.,  one- 
last  of  hides  or  skins  is  twelve  dozen.  (Blount.} 
[Dicker.] 

da-ker  (2),  s.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of  Wei. 
creciar— the  daker-hen.]  [Daker-hen.] 

daker-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Landrail  or  Corncrake  (q.  v.). 
dak-6-sau-ros,  s.  [Gr.  dafcos= a  noxious  or 
poisonous  animal;  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Crocodiles, 
confined  altogether  to  the  Mesozoic  period,  ranging: 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

da-lal'  la-ma,  s.  [Mongol  Tartar  dalai  or  tale 
=  the  ocean,  and  Tibetan  Zawa=priest.  The  priest 
who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  vastness  of  mind).] 
Buddhist  Hierarchy :  The  official  title  given  to 
the  Buddhist  pontiff  and  temporal  ruler  who 
resides  at  Lhassa  in  Tibet.  When  the  spirit  of 
Buddha  quitted  the  earthly  tenement  which  it  had 
inhabited,  it  was  believed  that  it  transmigrated  to 
another  human  body,  the  individual  thus  favored 
becoming  in  consequence  a  spiritual  guide  worthy 
of  implicit  confidence.  One  of  these  pontiffs, 
residing  at  Putala  in  Tibet  in  the  thirteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  was  raised  by  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  a  position 
of  high  authority,  and  one  of  his  successors  in  the- 
sixteenth  century  had  the  title  bestowed  upon  him 
by  which  the  line  of  Tibetan  pontiffs  has  since  been 
known.  Sometimes  a  Lama  of  this  type  is  elected. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pots. 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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to  the  pontifical  throne  when  yet  an  infant.  One 
wag  an  infant  of  eighteen  months  old,  being  under 
the  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of 
China. 

.  d3,-lar  -nlte.s.  [From  Dalarn,  in  Sweden,  where 
it  is  found,  and  suit,  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Arsenopyrite  (q.  v.). 

dal-berg-i-3,,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Nicholas 
Dalberg,  a  Swedish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the  typi¬ 
cal  one  of  the  tribe  Dalbergieae.  The  calyx,  which 
is  campanulate,  is  five-toothed;  stamens  eight  to 
ten,  a  stipitate  membranous  legume  tapering  at 
both  ends ;  seeds  one  to  three.  The  species  are 
generally  shrubs,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves ; 
more  rarely  they  are  trees.  At  least  twenty-two 
species  are  known.  Dalbergia  Sissoo  furnishes  the 
Sissoo-wood  of  Bengal.  D.  latifolia  is  the  East 
Indian  Rosewood  tree  or  Black-wood.  D.  monetaria 
yields  a  resin  like  that  of  Dragon’s  blood. 

dal-berg-I-e  -ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dalbergia  ; 
Lat.  adj.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants.  The  fila¬ 
ments  are  monadelphous  or  diadelphous,  the  legume 
continuous,  generally  indehiscent;  the  cotyledon, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  fleshy;  the  leaves  usually 
pinnate. 

dale,  *dael,  *daylle,  deal,  s.  [A.  S.  dcel;  Icel. 
dalr;  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Dut.  dal;  Goth,  dal,  dais; 
Ger.  thral;  O.  H.  Ger.  tal.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  valley  or  low-lying  place  between 
two  hills.  [Dell.] 

“Went  wand’ring  over  dale  and  hill, 

In  thoughtless  freedom  bold.” 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 


2.  Naut. :  A  spout  or  trough  to  carry  off  water,  as 
a  pump-dale. 

dale-land,  s.  Low-lying  land, 
dale-lander,  s.  A  dalesman. 


dale-minz-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Dalminzien, 
the  ancient  name  of  Freiberg ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  resembling  in 
its  physical  characters  Argentite.  It  is  found  near 
Freiberg.  Specific  gravity,  7'044-7'049. 


dale§'-man,  s.  [Eng.  dale,  and  man.)  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  a  dale  or  valley. 

"The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesman  saw.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  21. 

dalk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
Icel.  dalkr=a  backbone.]  A  term  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  particular  varieties  of  slate  clay,  and  some¬ 
times  to  common  clay,  by  the  coal-miners  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

“  Below  the  coal,  there  is  eighteen  inches  of  a  stuff, 
which  the  workmen  term  dalk;  then  the  white  lime,  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  the  other,  and  as  yet  but  seldom 
wrought.” — P.  Campsie:  Stirlings.  Acc.,  xv.  329. 

♦dalke,  s.  [A.  S.  dale,  dole;  Icel.  dalkr=  a  thorn.] 
A  pin,  a  brooch,  a  clasp. 

“A  Dalke  (or  a  tache) :  Firmaculum,  flrmatorium  monile." 
— Cathol.  Anglicum. 


dal'-ll-ange,  *dal-i-ance,  *dal-i-aunce,  *dal- 
yaunce,  s.  [Dally.] 

1.  The  interchange  of  caresses  or  acts  of  fondness  ; 
the  act  of  dallying. 


“  Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  dalliance  and  delight,  as  is  the  use.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 


2.  Conjugal  conversation,  sexual  intercourse. 

“  And  my  fair  son  here  show’st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heav’n.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  818,  819. 

3.  Delay,  procrastination. 

“  Good  Lord!  you  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

4.  Toying,  trifling. 

“And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 

dal-ll-er,  s.  [Eng.  dally ;  -er.]  One  who  dal¬ 
lies  ;  a  fondler,  a  trifler. 

“  The  daily  dalliers  with  pleasant  words,  with  smiling 
countenances,  and  with  wagers  purposed  to  be  lost  before 
they  were  purposed  to  be  made.” — Ascham. 

dal  -lop,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  patch,  a  tuft, 
a  clump.] 

"  Leave  never  a  dallop  unmowne  and  had  out.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  ch.  lvi.,  st.  6. 


dal-ly,  *dalien,  *daly,  *dalye,  *dalyyn,  *day- 

ly,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  H.  Ger.  dahlen,  dallen,  dalen- to 
trifle,  to  play  ( Mdtzner ) ;  or  dalien  is  a  dialectal 
form  of  dwelien- A.  S.  dweligean= to  err,  to  be 
foolish  {Skeat.).]  _ 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trifle,  to  toy,  to  amuse  one’s  self  with  idle 
play. 

“  Awhile  he  stood  upon  his  foot ; 

He  felt  the  motion — took  his  seat ; 

And  dallied  thus.” 

Wordsworth:  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

2.  To  exchange  caresses  or  acts  of  fondness. 

“  Thay  dronken  and  daylyeden,  thise  lordez  and 
ladyez.”  Gawaine,  1,114. 

3.  To  play,  to  sport,  to  frolic. 

“  Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

4.  To  chat,  to  gossip,  to  pass  the  time  in  idle  talk. 

“  0  my  life  / 

In  Egypt  !  O  the  dalliance  and  the  wit. 

The  flattery  and  the  strife  !  ” 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

5.  To  delay,  to  waste  time. 

“  If  thou  shouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 

With  thine  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 

Stand  in  assured  loss.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

*B  Trans. :  To  put  off,  to  procrastinate,  to  delay, 
to  defer. 

“  King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 
With  Heron’s  wily  dame.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  34. 

*dal-ly,  a.  [Dally,  v.]  Idle. 

“  A  working  mother  makes  a  dally  daughter.” — Tricks 
of  Leper  the  Tailor,  p.  11. 

dal'-ljf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dally,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Dalliance,  trifling,  foolish  play. 

2.  Delay,  procrastination. 

“Is  there  now  any  dallying  in  such  a  matter  as  this  ?” 
— Shaip:  Sermons,  vii.  13. 

*dal-lf-ing-ljf,  *dalliengly,  adv.  [Eng.  dally¬ 
ing;  -ly.j  With  trifling  or  dallying. 

“Wher  as  he  doth  but  dalliengly  persuade,  they  may 
enforce  and  compel.” — Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

*dal-ma-hdy  ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
wig,  worn  especially  by  chemists  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

Dal-ma  -tian,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Dalmati(a) ;  -an.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dalmatia,  a 
province  of  Austria  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Dalmatia. 

Dalmatian  dog. 

Zobl.:  A  variety  of  dog,  resembling  partly  the 
hound  and  partly  the  pointer,  and  kept  mainly  as 
a  carriage  dog.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  black  spots  on  its  coat.  It  is  also  called  the 
Danish,  Spotted,  or  Carriage  dog. 

dal-mat  -Ic,  *dal-mat-yk,  s.  [From  Lat.  Dal- 
matica  (ues(is)=the  Dalmatian  dress,  it  having  been 
originally  worn  in  Dalmatia  as  a  royal  robe.] 

Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  formerly  worn 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  when  celebrating  mass,  the 
use  of  which  was  afterward  conceded,  as  an  especial 
favor,  to  certain  prelates  of  the  church.  For  many 
centuries,  however,  every  bishop  has  been  entitled 
to  assume  this,  with  his  other  vestments,  when 
celebrating  mass.  It  is  not  worn  by  priests.  St. 
Sylvester  conceded  to  the  deacons  at  Rome  the  use 
of  the  dalmatic  in  particular  solemnities,  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  was  extended  to  other  churches  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  popes.  It  is  now  universally  worn,  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  by  deacons  when  minis¬ 
tering  at  High  Mass.  It  is  a  long  robe,  open  on 
each  side,  and  differs  from  the  chasuble  in  having  a 
species  of  short  sleeve.  It  was  formerly  white,  but 
is  now  made  in  all  five  colors  which  the  Roman 
Church  employs.  _  It  succeeded  the  ancient  Roman 
Colobium,  which  it  closely  imitates,  whence  it  has 
been  confounded  with  that  vestment.  It  was  some¬ 
times  embroided  with  orphreys  round  the  bottom  of 
the  robe  and  on  the  edges  of  the  sleeves,  and  with 
pearls  and  jewels.  ( Staunton ,  dtc.) 

“  Dalmatyk.  Dalmatica." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*dalmes,  s.  [Damask.]  Damask  cloth. 

dal  segno  (pr.  dal  san'-yo), phrase.  [Italian= 
from  the  sign.] 

Music :  A  direction,  put  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
to  go  back  to  the  sign  0  and  repeat  to  the  close. 

dalt,  s.  [Gael,  dalta.]  A  foster-child. 

"It  is  false  of  thy  father’s  child;  falser  of  thy  mother’s 
Bon;  falsest  of  my  dalt.” — Scott  (in  Ogilvie). 

*dalt,  pret.  of  v.  [Deal,  v.] 

“  A1  the  lond  that  ther  was  they  dalten  it  in  two, 

And  leeten  Gamelyn  the  yonge  withoute  lond  go.” 

Chaucer:  The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  ii,  45. 


dal-to'-ni-an,  s.  [From  the  proper  name  Daliors. 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.\  One  suffering  from  dal¬ 
tonism  (q.  v.). 

dal-toni§m,  s.  [From  the  proper  name  Dalton, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  Color-blindness  (q.  v.). 

T[  Daltonism,  or  inability  to  distinguish  between 
different  colors,  especially  between  green  and  red, 
is  so  called  from  John  Dalton,  the  celebrated  phys¬ 
icist  and  founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry. 
In  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  in  October, 
1794,  he  gives  the  earliest  account  of  that  ocular 
peculiarity  known  as  dyschromatopsis,  chromato- 
pseudopsis,  daltonism,  parachromatism,  all=color- 
blindnesSj  and  sums  up  its  characteristics  as 
observed  in  himself  and  others.  When  a  boy,  being 
present  at  a  review  of  troops,  and  hearing  those' 
around  him  expatiating  on  the  brilliant  effect  of  a 
military  costume,  he  asked  in  what  the  color  of  a 
soldier’s  coat  differed  from  that  of  the  grass  on 
which  he  trod,  and  the  derisive  laugh  of  his  com¬ 
panions  first  made  him  aware  of  the  defectiveness 
of  his  eyesight.  He  stated  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to  “  that  part  of  the  image  which  others 
call  red  appears  to  me  little  more  than  a  shade  or 
defect  of  light ;  after  that  the  orange,  yellow,  and 
green  seem  one  color,  which  descends  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  from  an  intense  to  a  rare  yellow,  making 
what  I  should  call  different  shades  of  yellow.”  The 
subject  is  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  G.  Wilson’s  Re¬ 
searches  on  Color-Blindness  (1855). 

dam  (1),  *damme  (l),s.  [A  corruption  of  dame 
(q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  woman,  a  lady.  (Used  as  a  title  of  respect.). 

“  Dam  Helienore  queue  was  sche.” 

Langtoft,  p.  73. 

f2.  A  mother.  (Used  of  a  woman  in  contempt.) 

“  It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes: 

Heuce  with  it,  and  together  with  the  dam 
Commit  them  to  the  fire!” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

3.  A  female  parent,  a  mother.  (Used  of  beasts.) 

“  A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam,  that  did  thee  yean. 

Upon  the  mountain-tops,  no  kinder  could  have  been.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Pet  Lamb. 

II.  Draughts:  A  crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
draughts.  [Dam-board.] 

dam  (2),  *dame,  *damme  (2),  s.  [Prob.  an  A.  S. 
word,  though  not  found  except  in  the  compound 
verb  fordemma=to  stop  up.  O.  Fris.  dam,  dom ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  tam;  Icel.  dommr;  Dut.  &  Dan.  dam; 
Sw.  damm.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  and  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Engineering: 

(1)  A  bank  or  structure  across  the  current  of  a 
stream,  intended  to  obstruct  or  keep  back  the  flow 
of  the  water  for  any  purpose,  as  to  obtain  sufficient 
head  and  power  for  driving  a  water-wheel,  &c. 

(2)  The  water  kept  back  by  a  mound,  mole,  or 
bank. 

*(3)  A  pond,  a  lake,  a  body  of  water. 

“  Hoc  stangnum,  a  dame." — Wright:  Vol.  of  Vocal}., 
p.  239. 

2.  Iron-icorks :  A  wall  of  fire-brick  closing  the 
hearth  of  a  blast-furnace.  [Dam-plate,  Dam- 
stone.] 

3.  Law:  A  boundary  or  confinement  within  the 
bounds  of  a  person’s  own  property  or  jurisdiction. 

dam-head,  s.  The  top  of  a  dam  or  mole. 

“  .  .  .  as  much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head,  as- 
if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dam-plate,  s.  A  plate  in  front  of  the  dam-stone 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  in  a  blast¬ 
furnace  (q.  v.).  {Knight.) 

dam-stone,  s.  The  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

dam,  v.  t.  [Sw.  ddmma ;  Dut.  dammen;  Icel. 
demma.]  [Dam,s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  confine,  keep  back,  or  obstruct  the 
flow  of  water  by  a  dam.  (Generally  used  with  the 
adverbs  in  or  up.) 

"...  a  weight  of  earth,  that  dams  in  the  water, 

.  .  .” — Mortimer. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confine,  to  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

"  The  more  thou  damm’st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  hinder. 

“  And  dammed  the  lovely  splendor  of  their  sight.” 

Cowley. 

da  -ma,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  fallow-deer,  buck  or  doe.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cervidae, 
Dama  platyceros  is  the  Fallow-deer,  called  by  Prof, 
Thomas  Bell  and  many  other  zoologists,  Cervus 
dama.  [Fallow-deer.] 


bffll,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  Qhm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del 


damasked 


damage 
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.dam -age  (ageasig),  s.  [O.Fr .  damage,  domage; 
Ft.  dommage;  Ital.  dannaggio,  from  Low  Lat. 
damnaticum ,  from  Lat.  damnum = loss ,  injury.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment  done 
to  any  person  or  thing. 

“  .  •  •  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and 
ffortu ne.”— Bacon. 

2.  The  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment  suf¬ 
fered  by  any  one ;  any  loss  or  harm  incurred. 

3.  The  value  or  cost  of  hurt  or  injury  done.  [II.] 
{Generally  plural.) 

“ .  .  .  to  pay  the  damages  which  had  been  sustained 
■toy  the  war  .’’—-Clarendon. 

4.  Retribution  or  reparation  for  hurt,  injury,  or 
detriment  done  or  suffered.  [II.] 

“  The  bishop  demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils  taken 
toy  the  Scots,  or  damages  for  the  6ame.” — Bacon. 

6.  The  cost  of  anything.  (Slang.) 

II.  Laic: 

1.  (Sing.) :  Any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  the 
fault  or  illegal  act  of  another. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  amount  in  money  at  which  any  dam¬ 
age  sustained  by  any  person,  through  the  act  or 
omission  of  another,  is  assessed  by  a  jury ;  the  pecu¬ 
niary  recompense  for  damage  sustained  claimed  by 
the  plaintiff,  or  awarded  by  the  jury,  in  a  civil 
action. 

"  Tel]  me  whether  ...  I  may  not  sue  her  for  dam * 
•ages  in  a  court  of  justice?” — Addison. 

U  For  the  difference  between  damage  and  injury , 
■see  Injubv  ;  for  that  between  damage  and  loss,  see 
Loss. 

dam -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Damage,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  damage,  hurt,  or  injury  to,  to 
hurt,  to  injure,  to  harm. 

“Soon  after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  themselves 
(for  they  had  generally  been  much  damaged  by  the 
engagement  in  Solbay)  they  appeared  in  sight  of 
Scheveling,  making  up  to  the  shore.” — Burnet:  Own  Time, 
an.  1672. 

2.  Fig.:  To  hurt,  to  impair,  to  cause  detriment  to ; 
as,  to  damage  one’s  reputation  or  character. 

+B.  Intrans. :  To  receive  damage  or  hurt,  to 
become  damaged. 

dam’-age-SL-ble  (ageasig),  a.  [En g.  damage; 
-able.) 

+1.  Liable  to  be  damaged,  susceptible  of  damage. 
*2.  Causing  damage,  hurtful,  mischievous. 

“  .  .  .  damageable  and  infectious  to  the  innocence  of 
our  neighbors,  .  .  .” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

dam  -aged  (aged  as  Igd),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dam¬ 
age,  u.] 

♦dam -age-ment  (age  asig),  s.  [Eng.  damage ; 
- ment .]  Damage,  injury. 

“The  more’s  the  soule  and  bodie’s  damagement." — 
Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.44. 

•dam’-age-ous  (ageasig),  a.  [Eng.  damage; 
-ous.}  Hurtful,  injurious,  damaging. 

**  Damageous  or  doynge  hurte  or  hurtful.  Damnificus, 
incommodus,  iniuriosus.” — Huloet. 

dam-ag-e§  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  pi.  [Damage,  s.] 

U  Damages  ultra  : 

Law:  Damages  claimed  by  a  plaintiff  beyond 
those  paid  into  court  by  a  defendant. 

dam'-ag-Iffg  (agaslg),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dam¬ 
age,  u.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  damage,  hurt,  or  injury  to. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  damaged, 
da-ma-ja'-vag,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  chestnut  tree,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
oak-bark  and  gall-nuts  in  tanning.  (Ogilvie.) 

dam  -gil-Is,  s.  [Gr.=a  young  cow,  a  heifer.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
order  Ruminantia,  and  intervening  between  the 
cow  and  the  sheep.  They  were  formerly  classed 
with  the  antelopes.  The  horns  are  sub-cylindrical, 
lyrate,  and  diverge  from  each  other;  a  small,  bald, 
moist  muffle  exists  between  and  below  the  nostrils ; 
the  female  has  two  tails.  Damalis  lunatus  is  the 
Sassaby  or  Bastard  Harte-beest;  D.  senegalensis, 
the  Korrigum  :  D.pygarga,  the  Nunui  or  Bonte-boc ; 
D.  albifrons,  tne  Bless-boc  ;  and  D.  zebra,  the  Doria. 
(Eng.  Cyclopaedia.) 

dam-<tl-ur'-TC,  a.  [Gr.  damalis=  a  young  cow,  a 
heifer,  and  Eng.  uric  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  the 
urine  of  cows, 
damaluric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H12O2.  A  volatile  monatomic  acid,  said 
to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses. 


dam-an,  s.  [Syriac.] 

Z06I. :  Hyrax  syriacus,  believed  to  be  the  “coney” 
of  Scripture.  [Conv.] 

dam'-ar,  s.  [Damhae.] 

dam -as,  s.  [Fr.=Damascus.]  A  saber  made  of 
Damascus-steel.  (Nuttall.) 

Dam-as-gene’,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  Damascenus,  from 
Damascus.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Damas¬ 
cus. 

“  In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king  kept 
the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  .  .  .” — 
2  Cor.  xi.  32. 

2.  Bot.:  [Damson.] 

“In  April  follow  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the  damas¬ 
cene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom,  and  the  white  thorn  in 
leaf.” — Bacon. 

Damascene  lace.  An  imitation  of  Honiton  lace, 
and  made  with  lace  braid  and  lace  sprigs  joined 
together  with  corded  bars.  The  difference  between 
it  and  modern  point  lace,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
consists  in  the  introduction  into  Damascene  of  real 
Honiton  sprigs,  and  the  absence  of  any  needlework 
ffllings.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

Damascene  work,  s.  The  same  as  Damask- 
woek  (q.  v.) . 

*dam-as-gene  ,  v.  t.  [Damascene,  a.]  To  dam¬ 
ask,  to  damaskeen. 

Da-mas -cus,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  often  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  city  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  having  existed  in 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  by 
some  ancient  writers  that  this  patriarch  reigned 
there.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
cities  in  Syria,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  plain  of  the  same  name,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus.  It  is 
distant  northeast  from  Jerusalem  about  140  miles. 

Damascus-blade,  s.  A  sword  originally  man¬ 
ufactured  chiefly  at  Damascus.  The  surface  was 
variegated  with  white,  silvery,  or  black  streaks  or 
veins.  The  swords  of  Damascus  were  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  their  steel. 
[Damask,  s.,  2.] 

Damascus-iron,  s.  Damascus-iron  is  produced 
by  the  following  method  :  Unite  by  welding  twenty- 
five  bars  of  iron  and  mild  steel  alternately,  each 
about  2  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  54  inch  thick, 
and  having  drawn  the  fagot  into  a  bar  %  inch  square, 
cut  it  into  lengths  of  5  or  6  feet.  One  of  these 
pieces  is  heated  to  redness,  and  one  end  is  held 
firmly  in  a  vice,  while  the  other  is  twisted  by  a 
wrench  or  tongs,  which  shortens  the  rod  to  half  its 
length  and  makes  it  cylindrical.  If  two  of  these 
twisted  pieces  are  to  be  welded  together,  they  are 
turned  in  diverse  directions,  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left ;  these  are  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  welded  and  flattened.  If  three  rods  be  used, 
the  outside  ones  turn  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of 
the  middle  one,  and  this  produces  the  handsomest 
figure.  By  these  operations  the  alternations  of 
iron  and  steel  change  places  at  each  half-revolution 
of  the  square  rod,  composed  of  twenty-five  laminae, 
the  external  layers  winding  round  the  interior  ones ; 
thus  forming,  when  flattened  into  a  ribbon,  irreg¬ 
ular  concentric  ovals  or  circles.  The  fineness  of 
the  Damascus  depends  upon  the  number  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  alternations. 

Damascus-steel,  s.  A  kind  of  steel  brought 
from  the  Levant,  greatly  esteemed  for  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  cutting  instruments.  ( Weale.)  [Damask- 
steel.] 

Damascus-twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gun-barrel  made 
of  a  ribbon  of  Damascus-iron  coiled  around  a  man¬ 
drel  and  welded.  (Knight.) 

dam  -  9.sk,  s.&  a.  [From  Damascus,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured.  ] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  rich  silk  stuff  originally  made  at  Damascus, 
and  thence  deriving  its  name.  Ithad  raised  figures 
in  various  patterns,  and  flowers  in  their  natural 
colors  embossed  upon  a  white  or  colored  ground. 
The  work  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  embroidery 
in  the  first  place,  but  the  figures  were  afterward 
exhibited  on  the  surface  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 
°f  the  loom,  which  brought  up  certain  of  the  colors 
and  depressed  others,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  pattern. 

(2)  A  woven  fabric  of  linen,  extensively  used  for 
table-cloths,  fine  toweling,  napkins,  etc.  By  a  par¬ 
ticular  management  of  the  warp-threads  in  the 
loom,  figures,  fruits,  and  flowers  are  exhibited  on 
the  surface,  as  in  the  ancient  damask.  It  is  known 


as  washing  damask,  or,  when  unbleached,  as  brown 
damask.  A  small-patterned  toweling,  known  as 
diaper ,  has  a  figure  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

“He  looked  at  the  table-cloth,  and  praised  the  figure  of 
the  damask  .  .  .’’ — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  Ho.  II.;  On  the 

Use  of  Language. 

(3)  Stuff  with  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 
[Moiee.]  . 

2.  Metallurgy :  A  wavy  pattern  shown  in  articles 
forged  from  a  combined  iron  and  steel  blank,  lhe 
two  metals  are  mechanically  associated,  and  the 
bar  is  then  twisted,  doubled,  welded,  or  otherwise 
treated,  so  as  to  convolve  the  fibers  of  the  respective 
metals.  When  the  forging  and  grinding  (and  tem¬ 
pering,  if  a  sword)  are  completed,  the  article  is 
dipped  in  acidulated  water,  which  corrodes  the 
steel  and  does  not  affect  the  iron.  The  steel  waves 
thus  appear  black,  and  the  iron  remains  white. 
The  damask  is  produced  by  the  unequal  tendency  to 
oxidation  of  the  two  metals. 

*11.  Fig.:  Used  for  a  red  color,  as  that  of  tnc 
damask-rose. 

“And  for  some  deale  perplexed  washer  spirit,  , 

Her  damask  late,  now  chang’d  to  purest  white. 

Fairfax. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

2.  Of  a  red  color,  rosy. 

“  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .  .  ” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iL  4. 
*3.  Variegated,  diversified  with  flowers. 

“  The  damaske  meddowes,  and  the  crawlinge  streamer 
Sweeten,  and  moke  soft  thy  dreams.” 

Corbet:  The  Country  Life. 

damask-carpet,  s.  Also  known  as  a  damask 
Venetian.  A  variety  of  carpet  resembling  the  Kid¬ 
derminster  in  the  mode  of  weaving,  but  exposing 
the  warp  instead  of  the  weft. 

damask-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving  figured 
fabrics.  [Jacquabd.] 
damask-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Damson  (q.  v.). 
damask-rose,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  A  red  variety  of  rose,  Kosa  damascena, 
originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

“  Damask-roses  have  not  been  known  in  England  above 
one  hundred  years,  and  now  are  so  common.” — Bacon. 

2.  Pharm.:  As  Aquarosce,  ten  pounds  of  the  fresh 
petals  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and  distill.  Rose 
water  is  only  given  as  an  agreeable  medium  for 
medicines,  and  in  coloring  lotions. 

damask-steel,  s.  The  steel  of  Damascus  origi* 
nally ;  the  process  traveled  into  Khorassan  and  Per¬ 
sia,  where  it  prospered  long,  but  decayed  as  the 
hordes  swept  over  the  country.  It  is  a  laminated 
metal  of  pure  iron  and  steel,  of  peculiar  quality, 
produced  by  careful  heating,  laborious  forging, 
doubling,  and  twisting.  [Damascus-ieon.] 
damask-stitch,  s. 

Needlercork:  A  name  given  to  Satin-stitch  when 
worked  upon  a  linen  foundation.  [Satin-stitch.] 
damask- violet,  s.  Hesperis  matronales.  It  is 
called  also  Dame’s-violet  (q.  v.). 

damask-work,  s.  The  art  or  process  of  inlaying 
one  metal  upon  another  in  the  manner  described 
under  A.  I.  2. 

dam'-usk,  v.  t.  [Damask,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  ornament  steel-work  with  figures,  streaks, 
or  stripes. 

“  The  cuishes,  which  his  brawny  thighs  infold, 

Are  mingled  metal,  damask’d  o’er  with  gold.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  xi.  735,  736. 

2.  To  imprint  the  figures  of  flowers  upon. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  paint  or  color,  to  stain. 

“The  last  reason  of  such  their  going  naked  sometimes 
was  out  of  an  opinion  that  no  clothing  so  adorned  them 
as  their  painting  and  damasking  of  their  hodies 
Speed:  Ancient  Britaines,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii.,  §  7. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

“  Around  him  dance  the  rosy  hours, 

And  damasking  the  ground  with  flow’rs.” 

Fenton. 

U  To  damask  wine :  To  warm  it  a  little.  (Kersey.) 
dam  -9.sked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Damask,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Variegated  or  ornamented  with  figures 
like  watering. 

2.  Fig.:  Variegated,  diversified. 

“ .  .  .  the  damask’d  meads 
Unforc’d,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers.” 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

II.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  field  or  charge 
when  it  is  covered  over  with  small  squares  fretted 
all  over.  Also  called  diapered  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full:  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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d$m  ”5*9  1^6611j  d&ni  a s  ken,  v .  f .  [Fr<  damas- 
yuiner.]  To  ornament  one  metal  by  another  by 
inlaying  or  incrustation:  as,  for  instance,  a  sword- 
blade  of  steel  by  figures  of  gold.  The  metal  to  be 
ornamented  is  carved  or  etched,  and  the  hollows  or 
lines  filled  in  with  the  gold  or  silver,  and  united  by 
hammering  or  by  solder.  It  was  practiced  as  early 
as  617  B.  C.  by  Glaucus  of  Chios.  This  mode  of 
decoration  of  metal  is  principally  applied  to  the 
ornamentation  of  swords  and  other  weapons,  and 
has  three  forms  among  the  Persians,  where  the  art 
is  principally  practiced :  (a)  The  design  is  drawn 
by  a  brush,  engraved,  wires  laid  in  so  as  to  project, 
and  fastened  at  points  by  golden  nails.  The  surface 
of  the  gold  inlay  is  then  engraved.  (b)  The  en¬ 
graved  blade  is  filled  even  to  the  surface  with  gold, 
which  is  pressed  in  and  polished  by  a  burnisher  of 
nephrite,  (c)  The  design  consists  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  minute  holes,  which  are  filled  with  gold-wire 
burnished  in. 

dam-gs-keened  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Damaskeen.] 
*dam-gs-keen'-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  damaskeen;  - ery. ] 
The  art  of  damaskeening ;  steel-work  damaskeened. 

dam-gs-keen’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Damas¬ 
keen.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (  See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  process  of  ornamenting 
one  metal  by  another,  by  inlaying  or  incrustation. 
It  is  used  principally  in  enriching  the  blades  of 
swords,  the  locks  of  pistols,  &c. 

dam  -gs-kln,  s.  [Lat.  Damascenus= of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Damascus.]  A  Damascus-blade. 

“No  old  Toledo  blades,  or  damaskins; 

No  pistols,  or  some  rare  spring  carabines.” 

Howell’s  Lett.:  Poem  to  X.  Ch.  I.,  1641. 

dam'-gsk-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Damask,  -d.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  art  or  process  of  damaskeening. 

dam-g-sd'-ni-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class. 
Lat .damasoneon;  Greek  damasdnion=  the  plant 
described  in  the  definition.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Alismace®,  founded  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  common  Star-fruit,  of  which  the 
more  common  scientific  name  is  Actinocarpus 
Damasonium.  [Actinocabpus,  Star-fruit.] 

dg-masse  ,  s ■  [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  Flanders  linen  woven  with  flowers  and 
figures,  and  resembling  damask. 

dam-gs-sin,  s.  [Lat.  damascenus.] 

Fabric :  A  silk  damask  containing  gold  or  silver 
flowers  in  the  fabric. 

♦dam  -board,  *dam  -brod,  s.  [Eng.  dam,  and 
board.]  A  chess  or  draught-board. 

dambrod  pattern,  s.  A  large  check  pattern. 

*dam'-board-<$d,  ♦dam’-bord-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dam- 
board;  - ed .]  Having  square  divisions,  checkered, 
diced. 

dam'-bin-Ite,  s.  [From  the  native  name ;  Eng. 
sutf.  - ite .] 

Chem.:  C6Hio(CH.q)206.  A  saccharine  substance 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  a  variety  of  caoutchouc 
exported  from  Gaboon  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  melts  at  190°,  and 
sublimes  at  about  200°.  By  acting  upon  it  with 
hydriodic  acid  it  yields  dambose  and  methyl  iodide. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

dam  -bo§e,  s.  [From  the  native  name ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ose.  (Chem.)  ] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
on  dambonite.  Dambose,  C6Hi206,  is  a  crystalline 
sugar.  It  forms  six-sided  thick  anhydrous  prisms, 
which  melt  at  212°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

dame,  s.  [Fr.  dame;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  dama; 
from  Lat.  domina,  fern,  of  dominus—  a  lord.] 

1.  A  lady,  a  title  of  honor  or  respect  to  women 
(now  specially  applied  to  the  widow  of  a  knight  or 
baronet). 

“  How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown’ d, 

And  Troy’s  proud  dames ,  whose  garments  sweep  the 
ground.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  662,  663. 

2.  A  mistress. 

“  Bothe  beon  obedient  to  hore  dame.” — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  424. 

3.  A  woman  in  general,  especially  one  advanced 
in  years. 

4.  A  mistress  of  an  elementary  school. 

«  He  .  .  .  received  his  first  regular  instruction  at  a 
tame’s  school.” — D.  O.  Gregory. 

*5.  A  mother,  a  dam. 

“  As  eny  kyde  or  calf  folwing  his  dame.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.f  3,2 89. 


dame’s  violec 

Bot. :  The  common  -  imo  of  Hesperis  matronalis, 
a  perennial  flower  belonging  to  the  order  Crucifer®. 
The  flowers  are  pale-purplish  and  sweet-scented, 
especially  in  the  evening.  Prior  suggests  that  the 
name  is  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  French  name, 
Violette  de  damas=the  Violet  of  Damascus,  misun¬ 
derstood  for  Violette  des  dames. 
dame-wort,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Dame’s  Violet  (q.  v.). 
da'-mer,  s.  [Fr.  darner— to  ram  (?).]  A  long 
needle,  with  a  considerably  elongated  eye,  some¬ 
what  like  the  long  eye  in  a  bodkin,  intended  to 
receive  the  coarse,  loosely- twisted  strands  of  darn¬ 
ing  yarn,  either  of  wool  or  cotton. 

Da’-ml-gn,  Da'-mi-en,  s.  [Name  of  a  medi®val 
saint.] 

II  Hermits  of  St.  Damian  or  Damien: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Celestines  (q.  v.). 
The  French  called  them  Damianes. 

dam-i  an-g,  s.  A  drug  much  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  cases  of  sexual  atony.  It  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  medical  faculty  in  1875  by  a  number  of 
articles  by  Dr.  Caldwell  in  the  Virginia  Medical 
Monthly.  Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  1  to  3  teaspoon¬ 
fuls. 

Da  -ml-gn-ists,  s.  pi.  [From  the  name  of  their 
founder,  and  Eng.  suit.  -ist.] 

Eccl.:  A  religious  sect,  disciples  of  Damian, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century.  They 
disowned  any  distinction  of  persons  in  the  God¬ 
head,  and  professed  one  single  nature  incapable  of 
any  change,  yet  they  called  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

dam  -mar,  dam-mg  -rg,  s.  [Javan  and  Malay 
d&mdr .] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  Coni¬ 
fer®.  Six  species  are  known,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Malayan  and  other  islands  of  the 
southern  tropic;  one  extending  to  New  Zealand, 
Dammara  australis,  is  also  called  the  Kauri  or 
Cowrie  Pine  ( q.  v.)._  D.  orientalis,  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  &c.,  furnishes  the  resin  called  Dammar 
(q.  v.).  It  grows  to  a  great  height;  the  wood  is, 
like  cedar,  light  and  unfit  for  exposure  to  the 
weather.  D.  vitiensis  is  a  native  of  Fiji,  attaining 
a  height  of  80  to  100  feet.  The  wood  is  largely  used 
for  masts,  booms,  spars,  &c. 

2.  Chem.:  [Dammakin.] 

II  Piney  Dammar  [Piney.] 
dammar-gum,  s.  [Dammae-eesin.] 
dammar-pine,  dammer-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tree,  former]  y  called  Agathis  loranthifolia. 
Now,  however,  Agathis  has  been  reduced  to  a  syno¬ 
nym  of  Dammara,  and  the  pine  formerly  placed 
under  it,  originally  the  Pinus  Dammara  of  Linn®us, 
has  become  in  turn  Agathis  Dammara,  Abies  Dam¬ 
mara,  Dammara  alba,  and  D.  orientalis.  It  is  a 
tree  100  feet  high,  growing  on  mountain  tops  in 
Amboyna,  Ternate,  and  the  Molucca  islands.  The 
timber  is  light  and  of  inferior  quality.  It  furnishes 
the  dammar-resin  (q.  v.) . 
dammar-resin,  s.  [Dammakin.] 

Commerce : 

1.  From  Australia:  Also  called  Cowrie-gum, 
Kauri-gum.  The  produce  of  a  large  coniferous  tree, 
Dammara  australis,  which  grows  in  New  Zealand. 
It  occurs  in  hard  white-yellow  masses,  having  a 
shining  fracture  and  an  odor  of  turpentine.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  acid  resin,  Dammaric  acid,  and  a  neutral 
resin,  Dammarin.  The  former  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol.  The  resin  distilled  yields  a  volatile  oil, 
called  Dammarol,  boiling  at  156°  and  having  the 
formula  C10H90O7.  When  distilled  with  quicklime 
it  yields  a  yellow  oil,  called  Dammarone. 

2.  East  Indian:  Dammar  Put i  (Cat’s-eye  resin), 
said  to  be  obtained  from  Dammara  alba.  The 
resin  exudes  from  excrescences  on  the  stem  near  the 
root,  in  the  form  of  yellowish  transparent  lumps, 
having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  partly  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  part  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  is 
called  Dammarylic  acid.  Afterward  a  part  can  be 
dissolved  in  ether,  forming  a  hydrocarbon  called 
Dammaryl.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dam-mgr-gn,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  suff.  -an.J 
[Dammar-resin,  1.] 
dam  -mgr-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dammar;  -7c.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  dammar, 
dammaric  acid,  s.  [Dammar-resin,  1.] 
dam  -mgr-In,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  suff.  -in. 
(Chem.)] 

Chem. :  A  resin  found  in  various  species  of  dam¬ 
mar.  Dammara  orientalis  furnishes  one  kind, 
which,  mixed  with  chalk  and  pulverized  bamboo- 
bark,  is  used  for  caulking  ships.  Another  kind, 
obtained  from  the  Dammara  australis,  or  Cowrie- 
pine  of  New  Zealand,  is  dissolved  in  turpentine  and 
used  as  a  colorless  varnish.  It  is  also  used  for 
mounting  purposes  instead  of  Canada-balsam.  The 


best  form  of  varnish  is  to  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
dammar-gum  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  turpentine }  to  dis¬ 
solve  one  ounce  of  mastic  in  two  fluid  ounces  of 
chloroform,  and  mix. 

dam’-mgr-ol,  s.  [Eng.  dammar;  -oh]  [Dam¬ 
mar-resin,  1.] 

dam'-mgr-one,  s.  [Eng.  dammar ;  -one.]  [Dam¬ 
mar-resin,  1.] 

dam'-mgr-jrl,  s.  [Dammar-resin,  2.] 
dam-mgr-jfr-lc,  a.  [Eng.  dammaryl;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  dammaryl.  [Dammar-resin ,  2.] 
dammed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dam,  v.] 
dam'-mer  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dam;  -er.]  One  who 
dams  up  water ;  the  constructor  of  a  dam. 
dam'-mer  (2),  s.  [Dammar.] 
dammer-pine,  s.  [Dammar-pine.] 
dammer-pitch,  s.  The  resin  of  Valeria  imdica, 
the  White  Dammer-tree. 
dammer-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  two  trees  which  follow.  [Dammar.] 

TI  (1)  Black  dammer-tree :  Canarium  strictimi. 

(2)  White  dammer-tree :  Vateria  indica. 
♦dammes,  s.  [Damask.] 
dam-mlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dam,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  confining  or 
restraining  the  flow  of  water  by  a  dam. 

damn  ( n  silent),  ♦damnyn,  *dampne,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[0.  Fr.  damner;  Sp.  &  Port,  damnar;  Ital.  darn- 
nare,  from  Lat.  damno— to  condemn,  damnum— Sl 
loss,  a  fine.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  condemn. 

(a)  Absolutely: 

“  Yt  is  no  maistrye  for  a  lorde 
To  dampne  a  man,  without  answers  of  worde.’ 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol.,  400. 

(b)  With  the  penalty  expressed  : 

“  Wherfor  Adam  was  dampnyd  to  helle.” 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  49. 

2)  To  condemn  to  eternal  punishment.  [II.] 

34  To  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned. 

“That  which  he  continues  ignorant  of,  having  done  the 
utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant 
of  it,  shall  not  damn  him.” — South:  Serm. 

(4)  To  curse ;  to  caU  down  the  curse  of  God  on. 

“  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride; 

And  damn’d  all  those  that  trust  them  !” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

H  Frequently  used  interjectionally  as  a  curse. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  condemn,  to  cry  down,  to  ruin  by  express¬ 
ing  disapprobation. 

“  .  .  .  you  are  not  so  arrant  a  critic  as  to  damn  them, 
like  the  rest,  without  hearing.” — Pope. 

(2)  To  ruin,  to  blast. 

til.  Scripture  and  Theology : 

1.  Gen.:  To  condemn  as  sinful;  bo  pronounce 
blameworthy ;  to  doom  to  punishment  without  indi¬ 
cating  what  is  its  character  or  amount.  [ Damna¬ 
tion,  1.] 

“And  he.that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  becapae  he 
eateth  not  of  faith;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  ife  sin.” 
— Rom.  xiv.  23. 

2.  Spec. :  To  sentence  or  condemn  to  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  to  the  penalty  designed  as  the  appro¬ 
priate  punishment  of  the  unbeliever  and  impeuoeut 
sinner. 

“  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.” — Mark  xvi.  £L 
H  In  the  R.  V.  it  is  altered  to  condemned  in  each 
of  the  passages  cited. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  curse,  to  swear  profanely,  to  bias- 
pheme. 

damn  (n  silent) ,  s.  [Damn,  v.]  A  curse,  a  p®o« 
fane  oath. 

dam-ng-bll-I-tf ,  *dam-ng-bir-i-tle,  s.  [Em- 
damnable  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dam¬ 
nable  ;  damnableness. 

“  Of  the  damnabilitie  belonging  to  the  mortale  offense. ” 
— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  438. 

dam’-ng-ble,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dammar 
bilis.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Deserving  of  or  liable  to  damnation  or  condem¬ 
nation. 

2.  Odious,  vile,  execrable,  pernicious. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Damnably. 

“  That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant 
And  damnable  ingrateful  .  .  .” 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 


Mil,  bd^;  pdut,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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dam  -na-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  damnable;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  damnable  or  de¬ 
serving  or  damnation. 

“The  question  being  of  the  damnableness  of  error.” — 
Chillingworth:  Religion  of  Protestants. 

2.  Vileness,  execrableness,  odiousness. 

dam'-ng,-bly,  adv.  [En g.damnabl{e) ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  damnable  manner ;  in  a  manner  calling 
for  damnation ;  cursedly. 

“They  do  cursedly  and  damnably  ayenst  Crist.” — Chau¬ 
cer:  Persones  Tale. 

2.  Odiously,  vilely,  execrably. 

“The  more  sweets  they  bestowed  upon  them,  the  more 
damnably  their  conserves  stunk.” — Dennis. 

dam-na -tion,  *damnacioun,  *dampnacion, 
*dampnacioun,  *dampnacyone,  s.  [Lat.  dam¬ 
nation  from  damno=to  condemn.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  sentencing  or  condemning  to  eternal 
punishment.  [B.] 

“.  .  .  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth 
not,  and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not.” — 2  Pet.  ii.  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  condemned  to  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment. 

“ .  .  .  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  damnation.” — John  v.  29. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  A  crime  so  execrable  as  to  call  for  eternal 
punishment. 

“  ’Twere  damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought  .  .  .” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

f2.  The  condemnation  or  damning  of  a  play, 
book,  &c.,  by  openly  expressed  disapprobation. 

“  Don’t  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to  my  account.” 
Fielding. 

B.  Thtology: 

1.  Gen.:  Judgment  without  indicating  its  char¬ 
acter  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  on  account  of  some  sin 
for  which  one  has  been  Divinely  judged. 

“For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself  .  .  .” — 1  Cor.  xi.  29 
(O.  Y.). 

If  In  the  revised  version  this  is  very  jjroperly 
altered  to  judgment.  The  “  damnation  ”  spoken  of 
seems  to  have  been  that  some  were  weak  and  sickly, 
and  some  slept,  i.  e.,the  “judgment”  sent  was  tem¬ 
poral;  in  less  aggravated  cases,  “sickness in  those 
more  aggravated,  death  ;  temporal  as  distinguished 
from  eternal  death.  (1  Cor.  xi.  30-32  ) 

2.  Spec.:  The  act  of  God  in  condemning  unbe¬ 
lieving  and  impenitent  sinners ;  the  state  of  being 
so  condemned;  the  penalty  inflicted.  [Condem¬ 
nation,  II.] 

dam’-nsi-tor-y,  a.  [Latin  damnatorius,  from 
damno.]  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemnation ; 
condemnatory. 

“.  .  .  the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses  and  to  retain  the  damnatory 
clauses.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

damned  {n  silent),  *dampned,  *dampnyd,  pa. 
par.,a.&s.  [Damn,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Condemned  to  eternal  punishment;  accursed 

of  God. 

“That  evil  one,  Satan,  for  ever  damn’d.” 

Milton:  P.  It.,  iv.  194. 

2.  Vile,  execrable,  damnable,  hateful. 

“  .  .  .  swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
called  the  English  interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish  thing, 
and  a  damned  thing,  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  vi. 

3.  Condemned  by  loudly-expressed  disapproba¬ 
tion. 

C.  As  subst.  {pi.):  The  unbelieving  and  impeni¬ 
tent  sinner,  or  all  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  damna¬ 
tion. 

dam’-ned-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  damned;  -ly.']  Damna¬ 
bly. 

“  Fell  it  out  so  accursedly  f  ” 

Ambi.:  “ Soidamnedly.” 

Tourneur:  Revenger’s  Tragedie,  iii.  1, 
dam-nif-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  damnificus,  from  damnum 
=loss,  injury,  and  facio  (pass.  fio)= to  make,  to 
cause.]  Causing  or  producing  hurt  or  injury ;  hurt¬ 
ful,  pernicious,  damaging. 

dam-nl-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  damnificus,  from 
domB«m=damage,  loss ;  facio=  to  make,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ation.] 

Law :  That  which  causes  or  engenders  damage  or 
loss.  {Wharton.) 


*dam'-m-fied,  *damnifyde,  pa.  particip.  or  a. 

[Damnify.  ] 

“  To  see  my  Lord  so  deadly  damnifyde.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.,  vi.  43. 

dam-nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  damnifico:  damnum = 
loss,  injury,  and/aeto=to  make,  to  cause.] 

1.  To  cause  loss,  detriment,  or  damage  to ;  to 
injure,  to  endamage. 

“To  stay  here  so  much  of  their  goods  as  they  haue  dam¬ 
nified  mee.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  134. 

2.  To  hurt,  to  injure  in  person. 

“.  .  .  they  could  never  yet  have  power  by  their  con¬ 

jurations  to  damnify  the  English  .  .  — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  320. 

*dam-nl-fyde,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Damnified.] 

*dam'-nl-fy-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Damnify.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing  damage,  detri¬ 
ment,  or  injury  to,  in  person  or  property. 

dam'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a. &s.  [Damn,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Involving  or  deserving  of  damnation;  dam¬ 
nable. 


“ .  .  .  a  scroll 

Of  damning  sins,  seal’d  with  a  burning  soul  !” 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

2.  Making  use  of  profane  oaths ;  cursing,  swear¬ 
ing  blasphemously. 

“  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  a  mind  to.” 

Alexander  Pope. 

C.  As  substantive : 


1.  Condemnation  to  eternal  punishment. 

2.  The  act  of  ruining  or  destroying. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  profane  oaths; 
cursing. 

dam'-nlng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  damning;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  damning  or  damnable  ;  damnable¬ 
ness. 


“  He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  sins  which  he  hath 
had  such  experience  of,  for  the  emptiness  and  damning¬ 
ness  of  them,  and  so  think  himself  a  complete  penitent.” 
— Hammond:  Works,  i.  20. 

*dam'-nose,  a.  [Lat.  damnosus.]  Hurtful,  in¬ 
jurious.  {Ash.) 

*dam-nos'-It  y,  s.  [Lat.  damnositas .]  Hurtful- 
ness,  injury.  {Ash.) 
dam’-num,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law :  Such  a  damage,  whether  pecuniary  or  per¬ 
ceptible  or  not,  as  is  capable  of  being  estimated  by 
a  jury.  {Smith:  Manual  of  Common  Law,  5th  ed., 
p.  418.) 

TI  Damnum  absque  injuria.  A  loss  without  in¬ 
jury^ 

*dam-  o-cle'-{in,  a.  [From  Damocle{s) ,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -an.]  Of  or  relating  to  Damocles,  a 
courtier  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  having 
grossly  flattered  his  sovereign,  he  was  by  his  orders 
seated  in  his  place,  but  with  a  sword  suspended  by 
a  single  hair  over  his  head,  to  illustrate  the  fickle 
and  dangerous  nature  of  such  exalted  positions. 
Perilous,  anxious. 

*damoisel,  *damosell,  s.  [Damsel.] 

1.  A  young,  unmarried  woman ;  a  maid,  a  damsel. 

2.  The  wife  of  an  esquire. 

dam-oF-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  damalis=  a  young  cow,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cows, 
damolic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C13H2.1O2.  A  volatile  monatomic  acid 
said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses. 

d^-mon’-l-CO,  s.  [Ital.]  A  compound  of  terra 
di  Sienna  and  Roman  ocher,  burnt  and  having  all 
their  qualities ;  it  is  rather  more  russet  in  hue  than 
the  orange  de  Mars,  has  considerable  transparency, 
and  is  rich  and  durable  in  color.  ( Weale.) 
*da-m6-sel,  *damosella,  s.  [Damsel.] 
dam  -our-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Damour,  a 
French  chemist;  and  Eng.  suff .  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min.:  An  aggregate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like  in 
structure ;  color  yellow  or  yellowish-white.  Closely 
allied  to  margarodite.  {Dana.) 

damp,  a.  &  s.  [Cogn.  with  Dut.  &  Dan.  damp ; 
Ger.  damp/— vapor ;  Icel.  dampr .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Moist,  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet,  humid, 
containing  moisture. 


Wide  anarchie  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark.” 

„  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  283. 

2.  Clammy. 

“  O’erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear.” 

Dryden:  VirgiFs  ACneid,  vi.  85. 


3.  Admitting  moisture  or  wet,  not  impervious  to 
wet ;  as,  A  damp  house. 

*11.  Fig. :  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down. 

“  All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 

Downcast,  and  damp  ...”  _ _ _ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  522,  523. 


I.  Literally: 

1.  Humidity,  dampness,  moisture,  fog. 

“And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river’s  fog, 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down.” 

Longfellow:  Landlord  s  Tale. 

2.  An  exhalation  or  vapor  issuing  from  the  earth, 
noxious  or  fatal  to  animal  life.  Such  vapors  are 
found  in  mines,  in  deep  unused  wells,  &c.  [Aftee. 
damp,  Choke-damp,  Fire-damp.] 

“.  .  .  we  see  lights  will  go  out  in  damps  of  mines.”-- 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §375. 

*11.  Fig.  Dejection  or  depression  of  spirits. 

“Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter’d  spirits  return’d.’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  293,  294. 

For  the  difference  between  damp  and  moisture. 
see  Moisture. 

damp-sheet,  s. 

Min. :  A  large  sheet  placed  as  a  curtain  or  par¬ 
tition  across  a  gate-road  to  stop  and  turn  an  air- 
current. 

damp,  v.  t.  [O.  H.  Ger.  damfjan— to  suffocate; 
Sw.  damma  =  to  raise  a  dust ;  Dut.  dampen  =  to 
steam.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  suffocate. 

“A1  watz  damped  and  don  and  drowned  by  thenne.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  989. 

2.  To  make  damp,  moist,  or  humid ;  to  moisten. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  discourage,  to  reprove,  to  condemn. 

“  And  maie  it  one  daie  please  God  to  vouchsalue  whan 
He  seeth  His  time,  to  dampe  ye  taunting  mockes  of  such 
persones,  .  .  .” — Udall:  Luke  xvi. 

2.  To  depress,  to  deject,  to  cast  down,  to  chill. 

“  Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  natural  man, 
and  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  damps  all  his 
jollity.” — Atterbury. 

*3.  To  weaken,  to  abate,  to  dull.. 

“A  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound  much  more  than  a 
hard.” — Bacon. 

*4.  To  discourage,  to  depress. 

“  Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  industries,  improvements, 
and  new  inventions,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Iron-working :  To  damp  down  a  furnace  is  to 
fill  it  with  coke  to  prevent  its  going  out.  It  is  done 
when,  owing  to  a  strike  of  the  workmen  or  other 
cause,  the  furnace  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for 
some  time. 

“  Blast  furnaces  are  being  generally  damped  down,  that 
is  filled  with  coke,  to  prevent  their  going  out.”— London 

Times. 


2.  Music  : 

(1 )  On  instruments  played  by  plucking  the  strings , 
as  the  harp,  guitar,  &c  ,  to  check  the  vibrations  by 
placing  the  hand  lightly  on  the  strings. 

(2)  To  apply  mechanical  dampers.  {Stainer  dt 
Barrett.) 

IT  To  damp  off: 

Hort. :  To  become  ulcerated,  as  the  stems  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  tender  plants,  from  the  soil  and  atmos¬ 
phere  being  too  moist  or  damp. 

fdamp  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  damp;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  damp  or  humid ;  to  damp. 

“  .  .  .  dampens  the  smiling  day.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vii.  88. 

2.  Fig. :  To  chill,  to  depress  or  deject,  to  discour¬ 
age. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  damp. 

“  And  o’er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  28. 

damp  -en-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dampen.] 

damp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  damp;  er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  makes  damp  or 
humid. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  anything  which  damps,  de¬ 
presses,  or  chills.  {Colloquial.) 

“This  was  .  .  .  rather  a  damper  to  my  ardor.” — 

Theodore  Hook. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Furnaces,  Chimneys,  &c.:  A  plate  in  an  air-duct, 
whether  air-draft  or  flue,  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  energy  of  the  fire  by  regulating  the  area 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f8.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 
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damper-regulator 

of  the  passage  of  ingress  or  egress,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Dampers  are  of  various  forms.  They  are  to 
the  air-pipe  or  flue  what  the  valve  or  faucet  is  to 
the  duct  for  steam  for  liquids.  The  dampers  of 
furnaces  are  either  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  to 
regulate  the  ingress  of  air,  or  in  the  course  of  or  on 
top  of  the  chimney,  to  close  the  egress  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  results  of  combustion.  In  the  latter  form  they 
are  used  in  almost  all  metallurgic  furnaces. 

2.  Locomotive  engines:  A  kind  of  iron  venetian- 
blind,  fixed  to  the  smoke-box  end  of  the  boiler  in 
front  of  the  tubes ;  it  is  shut  down  when  the  engine 
is  standing,  and  thus  stops  the  draught  and  econo¬ 
mizes  fuel,  but  it  is  opened  when  the  engine  is 
running.  {Weale.) 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  padded  finger  in  a  piano  action  which  comes 
against  the  strings  and  limits  the  period  of  the 
vibrations.  Its  normal  position  is  upon  the  string, 
from  whence  it  is  lifted  by  a  wire  as  the  key  is 
depressed  by  the  player. 

(2)  The  mute  of  a  liorn  and  other  brass  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

4.  Baking:  A  kind  of  bread  made  of  flour  and 
water,  without  fermentation,  and  baked  on  flat 
stones.  ( Australian .) 

damper-regulator,  s.  A  device,  by  which  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  or  the  pressure  of  steam  is  made 
to  vary  the  area  of  the  air-supply  opening  of  the 
furnace,  or  of  the  flue  which  carries  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  the  volatile  results  of  combustion. 
damp'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Damp,  v.] 
damping-macliine,  s. 

1.  Printing:  A  machine  for  damping  sheets  of 
paper  previous  to  printing.  A  certain  amount  of 
the  paper  may  be  thoroughly  wetted  and  built  up 
between  dry  quires  into  a  pile,  by  their  own  weight 
or  pressure  causing  an  equal  distribution ;  or  a 
quire  may  be  quickly  passed  under  water  and  out 
again  and  then  built  up  with  others  into  a  pile ;  or 
a  sparger  may  be  used,  (as  in  the  perfecting  presses 
which  print  from  a  roll,)  which  sends  a  fine  spray 
upon  the  paper  as  it  is  rolled  off  from  one  rod  and 
rolled  on  to  another. 

2.  Fabrics:  A  machine  in  which  starched  goods 
are  moistened  previous  to  running  them  through 
the  calendering-machine,  to  give  them  a  finished 
and  lustrous  surface.  {Knight.) 

damp-ish,  a.  [Eng.  damp ;  -ish.]  Rather  damp 
or  moist. 

“  One  mile  in  dampish  shade.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  62. 

damp'-Ish-ljT,  adv.  [Eng.  dampish;  -ly.]  In  a 
dampish  manner,  rather  damply. 

damp  -ish-ness,  s.  [Pug.  dampish;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dampish ;  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  or  humidity ;  a  tendency  to 
dampness. 

*damp'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  damp;  -ly.]  In  a  damp 
manner. 

damp  '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  damp -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  damp  ;  humidity,  moisture,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  wetness, 
damp'-y,  a.  [Eng.  damp;  -y.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Damp,  humid,  moist. 

“I  wish  the  matter  as  well  tried  as  might  be,  by  very 
dampy  vapors  about  the  mouth  of  the  baroscope,  or  in 
the  closet,  and  then  again,  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Works,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  397. 

2.  Fig. :  Dejected,  depressed,  gloomy,  discour¬ 
aged. 

‘‘The  lords  did  dispel  dampy  thoughts,  which  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  uncle  might  raise,  by  applying  him 
with  exercises  and  disports.” — Hayward. 

II.  Mining :  When  foul  gases  do  not  move  freely 
by  the  ordinary  natural  ventilation  in  a  colliery,  it 
is  said  to  be  dampy.  {Weale.) 

♦dams,  *dames,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  dames=draughts.] 
The  game  of  draughts. 

“There  he  played  at  the  Dames  or  draughts.” — Vrqu- 
hart:  Babelais,  p.  94. 

dam'-§el  (l),*damaisele,  *damaysele,  *dame- 
sel,  *damesele,  *dameselle,  *damisele,  *damoi- 
sel,  *damosel,  *damoysel,  *damysele,  *damy- 
selle,  s.  LO.  Fr.  dameisele,  damisele,  damoisele ; 
Sp.  damisella;  Ital.  damigella,  from  Low  Lat. 
domicellus=&  page,  domicella-a  maid,  from  dorni- 
nus=&  lord,  a  master.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  young  unmarried  woman  ;  a  lady. 

“Damsels  of  the  best  families  in  the  town  wove  eolors 

for  the  insurgents.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

2.  A  female  attendant,  a  maid. 

“  With  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone 
In  shady  walks,  the  scorching  heat  to  shun.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Ouiscardo,  201,  202. 
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*11.  Fig. :  A  contrivance  put  into  bed  to  warm  the 
feet  of  old  or  sick  persons.  {Bailey.)  (Evidently 
in  reference  to  the  passage,  1  Kings  i.  1-4.) 

B.  Millwork :  A  projection  on  a  mill-stone  spindle 
for  shaking  the  shoe. 

damsel-flies,  s. pi.  [Fr.  demoiselle.]  Probably 
Dragon-flies  of  the  genus  iEshna  or  Agrion,  so 
called  from  the  elegance  of  their  appearance  and 
attire. 

“  The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies.” 

Moore :  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
damsel-train,  s.  A  train  of  female  attendants. 
“  I  saw  it  not  (she  cried),  but  heard  alone, 

When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan. 

The  damsel-train  turn’d  pale  at  every  wound.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiii.  41-3. 
*dam'-sel  (2),*dam-sil,  s.  [Damson.]  The  same 
as  Damson  (q.  v.). 

dam  -§6n,  *damasine,  *damasyn,  *damassyn, 
♦dammasin,  *damysyn,  s.  [Fr.  damaisine  =  a 
Damascene  or  Damson  plum  {Cotgrave) ;  Damas 
^Damascus;  Lat.  damascenus— of  or  pertaining  to 
Damascus.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  small  species  of  black  plum,  the  fruit  of 
Prunus  domestica  or  communis  (var.  damascena) 
[Peuntts],  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
brought  from  Damascus. 

“  .  .  .  my  wife  desired  some  damsons, 

And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  tree  Prunus  domestica  or  communis. 

IT  (1)  Bitter  damson :  Simaruba  amara. 

(2)  Mountain  damson:  The  same  as  (1)  (q.  v.) 

(3)  Wild  damson :  The  bluish-black  plums  of  the 
hedge ;  the  sloe. 

damson-cheese,  s.  A  conserve  of  fresh  damsons 
pressed  to  the  consistency  of  cheese. 

*dan  (1),  *danz,  *daun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dans;  Lat. 
dominus= a  lord,  a  master.]  [Don,  Dom.]  A  title 
of  respect  or  honor  equivalent  to  sir  or  master. 

“Dan  sicut  monachi  vocantur.-  nonnus.” — Cathol  AnglL 
cum. 

“Thre  steedes  .  .  .  covered  with  armes  of  dan 

Arcyte.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,891. 
dan  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  A  truck  or  sled  used  in  coal-mines. 

Dan  -a-e,  s.  [Gr.j 

1.  Ancient  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos,  and  mother  of  Perseus  by  Jupiter,  who  in¬ 
troduced  himself  into  her  chamber  under  the  form 
of  a  shower  of  gold. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fifty-ninth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on  September  9, 
1860. 

dan'-se-a,  [Named  after  Pierre  Martin  Dana, 
who  wrote  on  the  plants  of  Piedmont.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ferns,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Danseaceee.  The  rhizome  is  large  and  woody, 
the  fronds  pinnate,  or  more  rarely  simple ;  son 
linear,  covering  the  whole  under-surface  of  the 
frond.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  are  found 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

dan-ae-a'-<je-33,  dan-se'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dancea  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ce.] 
Bot.:  An  order  of  fern-like  Acrogens,  having  the 
habit  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  but  distinguished  by 
ringless  dorsal  spore-cases,  which  are  combined  in 
masses  and  split  irregularly  by  a  central  cleft.  They 
are  all  tropical  plants.  One  species  is  used  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  perfume  cocoa-nut  oil. 

dan  -se  -A-worts,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dancea,  and 
Eng.  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Danaeaceee  (q.  v.). 

dan'-a-Ide,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hydr.  Mach.:  A  water-wheel  having  a  vertical 
axis  and  inner  and  outer  drums  between  which 
radial  floats  are  attached.  The  water  acts  tangent¬ 
ially  upon  the  spirally  arranged  radial  floats,  passes 
down  between  the  said  inner  and  outer  cases,  and 
is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  The  water  dashes 
upon  the  wheel  from  the  chute,  and,  the  floats  being 
spiral,  the  wheel  may  be  said  to  act  by  percussion 
and  recoil.  A  tub-wheel.  {Knight.) 

dan’-a-ls,  s.  [Latin  Danais  =  a  daughter  of 
Danaiis,  king  of  Argos.] 

1.  Bot. ;  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonaceoe,  and  consisting  of  climbing  or  strag¬ 
gling  shrubs,  with  fragrant  orange-colored  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  Mauritius. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies. 

dan  -a-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana,  an 
American  geologist  and  mineralogist;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  {Min.) .]  _ 

Min.:  A  cobaltic  variety  of  Arsenopyrite  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


dan  -9,1-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana,  th< 
celebrated  American  geologist  and  mineralogist 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.  {Min.)] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  varioui 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Specific  gravity,  3'427 
color,  flesh-red  to  gray.  It  is  translucent  anc 
brittle.  (Dana.) 

dan-bur-Ite,  s.  [From  Danbury,  Connecticut 
where  it  occurs  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.  {Min.)] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  of  a  pale  yellow  oi 
whitish  color.  Specific  gravity,  2-95.  {Dana.) 

dange,  *daunce,  *daunse,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  dan 

ser,  dancer ;  Fr.  danser ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dansar ;  fron 
O.  H.  Ger.  dans6n= to  draw,  to  trail  along.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  trip  with  graceful  motion  an< 
measured  steps  in  time  with  a  tune  sung  or  playe< 
on  an  instrument. 

“  .  .  .  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in 
and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod  .  .  — Mark  vi.  22. 

2.  To  skip  or  frolic  about ;  to  move  about  quickly 
“And  saw  the  light,  now  fix’d,  and  shifting  now, 

Now  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  leap,  to  move  quickly  with  excitement  o 
joy,  to  exult,  to  triumph. 

“I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me:  my  heart  dances; 

But  not  for  joy;  not  joy.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

*2.  To  move  or  pass  quickly. 

“  Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  (Introd.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perform  or  carry  out,  as  in  dancing. 

“ .  .  .  do  you.  sing  it,  and  I’ll  dance  it.” — Shakesp 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  4. 


2.  To  dandle,  to  make  to  dance  or  move  quick! 
up  and  down. 

“  The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1. 

*3.  To  excite,  to  stir  up. 


“  In  pestilences,  the  malignity  of  the  infecting  vapo 
danceth  the  principal  spirits.” — Bacon. 

H  (1)  To  dance  attendance:  To  wait  upon  cor 
stantly  and  obsequiously  ;  to  pay  constant  court  t 
without  being  admitted  to  the  presence.  {Bichar i 

III.,  iii.  7.) 

(2)  To  dance  upon  nothing:  A  euphemism  fo 
hanging. 


dange,  *daunce,  *daunse,  *dawnce,  s.  [O.  Fi 

dance,  danse ;  Fr.  danse :  Ital.  &  Sp.  danza ;  Pori 
daiiQa;  Dan.  dands;  O.  H.  Ger.  tanz;  Icel.  &  Sw 
dans.]  , 

1.  A  graceful  movement  of  the  feet  or  body,  in 
tended  as  an  expression  of  various  emotions,  wit. 
or  without  the  accompaniment  of  music  to  regulat 
its  rhythm. 

“  He  lered  Inglis  men  a  neu  daunce.” — Minot,  p.  18. 

2.  A  tune  by  which  the  movements  in  dancing  ar 
regulated :  as,  the  waltz,  the  polka,  the  minuet,  th 
cotillon,  &c.  (See  these  words.) 

Tf  (1)  Dance  of  Death:  An  allegorical  represents 
tion  of  the  power  of  death  over  all  ages  and  ranks 
The  triumph  of  death  over  all  ranks  of  men  was 
favorite  subject  with  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages 
and  appears  in  rude  carvings  and  pictures  in  variou 
countries.  The  Chorea  Machabceorum  or  Dans 
Macabre,  the  first  printed  representation,  publishe 
by  Guyot  Marchand,  a  bookseller  of  Paris  (1485) 
Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death  (concerning  the  authoi 
ship  of  which  there  has  been  much  controversy) 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1538,  and  at  Basle,  1594.  Man 
editions  have  since  appeared;  one  with  an  intrc 
duction  and  notes  published  by  Mr.  Russell  Smitj 
(1849).  The  term  Dance  of  Death  was  also  appliei 
to  the  frenzied  movements  of  the  Flagellants,  wh 
had  sometimes  skeletons  depicted  on  their  clothing 
about  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 

(2)  Dancing  mania,  accompanied  by  aberratioi 
of  mind  and  distortions  of  the  body,  was  very  prev 
alent  in  Germany  in  1374,  and  in  the  16th  century  ii 
Italy,  where  it  was  termed  Tarantism,  and  errc 
neously  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  th 
Tarantula  spider.  The  music  and  songs  employe; 
for  its  cure  are  still  preserved.  [Taeanteple.] 

STo  lead  a  person  a  dance : 

To  cause  one  great  trouble  or  delay  in  th' 
pursuit  of  any  object. 

(6)  To  make  a  person  pursue  or  follow  one  hithe 
and  thither. 


dance-music,  s.  Music  specially  composed  t< 
regulate  the  movements  in  a  dance. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  1 
-sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


danced 
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Dane-money 


danged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dance, v.]  dan-de-11 -in,  *dent-de-lyon,  s.  [Fr.  dent  de  C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  tossing  in  the  arms  or 

dan'-ger,  *daun-cer,  *dawn-cere  s.  [English  h‘on=lion’s  tooth ;  from  Lat.  dentem,  accus.  of  dens  rocking  on  the  knee,  as  a  child ;  fondling 
lanclei  ■  -er  1  ’  .  •  l  «  =a  tooth,  and  leonem,  accus.  of  leo=&  lion.]  “Or  like  the  froward  infant  still’d  with  danc 

^  .  _  1  "D  ^4-  •  fflU  nl  O  T\  f  ml/7  All. 


1.  Bot.i  The  common  and  well-known  plant, 
Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis  or  officinale ,  belonging  to 


_  dandling . 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  562. 

dan-driff,  ♦dan-druffe,  s.  [Wei. 


danc{e) 

gagesin  dincmif!  'l3')'  °ne  Wh°  PraCtlC6S  °r  en  luraxacum  uens  jjRorna  or  ojicincue,  peionging  to  dan  druff,  uau-uwu,  - -  -  . - 

2  Ch.  Hist,  (id.) :  A  religious  sect  which  arose  in  the  natural  order  Composite.  It  yields a  milky  #on=skin,and  drwg=b*d.  ( Skeat.U 
A.  D.  1373.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  spread  through  JuV?e>  which  m  the  forna  of  extract  is  used  medici-  Path  .  ’pityriasis,  a  disease  in  which  scurf  forms 
Li6ge,  Hainault,  and  other  parts  of  Belgium.  Per-  najly  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative.  It  contains  a  {n  bran-like  patches  on  the  head,  which  exfoliate 
sons  of  both  sexes,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  fitter  crystalline  principle  called  taraxacme.  Its  an(j  recur  without  crusts  or  excoriations.  There 
danced,  in  public  or  in  private,  with  great  energy  rookkas  been  used  to  adulterate  coffee  in  a  similar  are  severai  varieties;  as,  Pityriasis  rubra,  red 
till  they  became  quite  exhausted.  They  maintained  wa^  ^9  u1?0??*  na^^u  "With  dandruff  ;  Pityriasis  nigra,  black  dandruff,  &c. 


-  - -  They  maintained 

tha£ while  so  engaged  they  were  favored  with  won¬ 
derful  visions.  They  made  a  livelihood  by  religious  _ _ 

mendicancy.  They  had  little  respect  for  ordinary  Soot?  are  eaten  as  such  by  1 
church  worship  or  for  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  furnished  with  a  fine  white  pappus  by  means  of 
The  priests  at  Lffige  attributed  the  frenzy  of  the  which  it  is  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind.  The 
dancers  to  demoniacal  possession,  and  believed  that  }eaves  are  lanceolate  and  sinuous,  rising  from  a 
they  succeeded  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  by  ta.P’rrj?*; ln  f°rm  °f  a  rosette, 
means  of  hymns  and  incense.  {Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.  ^arm. :  LaaeaxacuM.J 


_  ( Moshei 

(cent,  xiv.),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  8.) 

IT  Merry  dancers :  A  popular  name  given  to 
streamers  in  connection  with  the  Aurora  Borealis 
01  to  the  Aurora  itself.  The  name  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  streamers  which  appear  to  revolve,  as  they 
occasionally  do. 

♦dan'-ger-ess,  s.  [En g.  dancer ;  -ess.]  A  female 
dancer,  a  danseuse. 

♦dan-ger-y,  *dan  -ger-ie,  s.  [Eng.  dance;  -ry.] 
Dancing,  the  dance. 

“Two,  with  whom  none  would  strive  in  dancerie.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii. 

dan-gette  ,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  the  zigzag  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  line  of  division  indented  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  zigzag  molding  in  archi¬ 
tecture. 

B.  As  substan¬ 
tive  : 

Arch.:  The 
zigzag  or  chev- 
ronfret  or 
molding  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Norman 
architecture. 

dan-c hi, 
dhun  -chi,  s. 

[A  n  a  t  i  v  e  Dancette. 

n  a  me  .]  The 

name  of  a  fiber  obtained  from  Sesbania  aculeata.  a 
slender,  prickly-stemmed  annual  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Leguminosse,  and  having  winged  leaves  of 
numerous  leaflets,  which  in  some  degree  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  plant.  The  fiber  is 
rough  but  strong,  and  lasts  a  long  time  under 
water. 

dan'-glng,  a.  &  s.  [Dance,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  science  of  moving  in  a 
dance. 

“  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the 
eemp,  that  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing  .  .  .” — 
Bxod.  xxxii.  19. 

dancing-days,  s.  pi.  Days  in  which  dancing  is 
enjoyed;  youth. 

“  For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing-days." 

Shakespeare. 

dancing-girls,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Girls  employed  to  dance  at  the 
courts  of  certain  Oriental  sovereigns,  specially 
those  of  the  Indian  Rajahs  or  in  the  houses  of 
wealthy  natives.  Among  Anglo-Indians  they  are 
often  called  Nautch  girls. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Mantisia  saltatoria. 

dancing-master,  s.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of 

dancing. 

“  The  apes  were  taught  their  apes’  tricks  by  a  dancing- 
master.” — 11  Estrange. 

danoing-party,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  party  or  number  of  persons  met  for  the 
purpose  of  dancing. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  an  assemblage  of  animals  or 
birds  amusing  themselves  with  various  evolutions. 

“With  Birds  of  Paradise  a  dozen  or  more  full-pl  umaged 
males  congregat  e  in  a  tree  to  hold  a  dancing-party  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  .  .  .  ’’ — Darwin:  The  Descent  of 
Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 

♦dancing-pipe,  s.  Probably  a  flute. 

♦dancing-rapier,  s.  A  sword  or  rapier  worn  only 
for  ornament  while  dancing. 

“.  .  .  our  mother,  unadvised, 

Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

dancing-room,  s.  A  room  set  apart  for  dancing ; 

a  ball-room. 

dancing-school,  s.  A  school  or  place  where 
dancing  is  taught. 

“They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 


dandelion-root,  s. 

Fharm. :  Taraxaci  Radix ,  the  fresh  and  dried 
roots  of  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis.  It  is  used  fresh 
in  the  preparation  of  Extractum  Taraxaci ,  Succus 
Taraxaci,  and  dried  for  making  Decoctum  Taraxaci. 
Dandelion  acts  on  the  liver,  modifying  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  secretion,  and  is  given  in  hepatic  diseases 
attended  with  an  habitually  engorged  state  of  the 
vessels  of  that  organ  ;  it  also  promotes  digestion, 
dan'-der,  v.i.  [A  corruption  of  dandle  or  d addle.'] 

1.  To  wander  about. 

2.  To  maunder,  to  talk  incoherently, 
dan'-der  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  dandruff  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Dandruff. 

2.  Fig.:  Passion,  temper,  anger.  {Slang.) 

“What  ’ll  make  ye  act  like  freemen, 

What  ’ll  get  your  dander  riz?” 

James  Bussell  Lowell. 

dan'-der  (2),  s.  [Icel.  tendra= to  kindle.]  A 
cinder.  (Generally  in  the  plural ;  used  for  the  slag 
or  refuse  of  a  furnace.) 

“And  when  the  callans  romping  thick, 

Did  crowd  the  hearth  alang. 

Oft  have  I  blown  the  danders  quick 
Their  mizlie  shins  amang.” 

A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  146. 

*dan'-di-a-cal,  a.  [From  dandy.]  Pertaining 
to  a  dandy,  dandified. 

“Those  Dandiacal  Manicheans,  with  the  host  of  Dandy- 
ising  Christians,  will  form  one  body  .  .  .” — Carlyle: 
Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

dan  -dl-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dandify.] 
dan  -di-fy,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  Eng.  dandy,  on 
the  analogy  of  other  verbs  in  -fy.]  To  make  like  a 
dandy. 

“  Whose  dandified  manners  .  .  .  gave  umbrage  to 

these  elderly  apprentices.”— Thackeray:  Newcomes,  ch. 
xviii. 

*dan  -dl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dandy ;  -ly. ]  In  manner 
of  a  dandy,  like  a  dandy. 

dan  -di-prat,  s.  [Eng.  dandy,  and  prat=brat 
(q.v.).] 

+1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  fellow,  an  urchin,  a  lad. 
(Used  both  in  fondness  and  contempt.) 

“  The  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  the  proudest  of  his 
acquaintance.” — Brewer:  Lingua,  iii.  3. 

♦2.  Numis.:  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  {Camden:  Remaines;  Money.) 

dan -die,  v.  t.  [Cogn.  with  Ger.  tanteln—  to  toy, 
to  trifle,  to  lounge;  Ital.  dandolare= to  swing.] 

*1.  To  play  or  trifle  with,  to  put  off. 

“  King  Henry’s  ambassadors  into  France  having  been 
dandled  by  the  French.” — Speed:  Hen.  VII.,  bk.  ix.,  ch. 
xx.,  §28. 

*2.  To  delay,  to  procrastinate,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 


haire  of  the  head  or  beard.” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xx., 
ch.  viii. 

dan  -dy  (1),  s.  [Fr.  dandin,  from  Eng.  dandle. 
{Littri.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  fop;  a  person  extravagantly 
fond  of  dress ;  a  coxcomb. 

“  First,  touching  Dandies,  let  us  consider,  with  some 
scientific  strictness,  what  a  Dandy  specially  is.  A  Dandy 
isaClothes- 
wearing  Man, 
a  Man  whose 
trade,  office 
,and  existence 
consists  in  the 
wearing  of 
Clothes.  Every 
faculty  of  his 
soul,  spirit, 
purse  and  per¬ 
son  is  heroie- 
a  1 1  y  con  se- 
erated  to  this 
one  object,  the 
w  e  a  r  i  ng  of 
Clothes  wisely 
and  well;,  so 
that  as  others 
dress  to  live,  he 
lives  to  dress.” 

—Carlyle:  Sar¬ 
to  r  Besartus,  T,  , 

bk.  iii.,  eh.  x.  Dandy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  jigger-mast 
abaft,  on  which  a  mizzen  lug-sail  is  set. 

2.  Paper-making :  A  perforated  roller  employed 
to  press  out  the  surplus  water  and  set  the  paper. 

3.  English  Excise :  A  dandy-note  (q.v.). 

4.  A  small  glass,  as  in  the  expression,  a  dandy  of 
punch. 

dandy-brush,  s.  A  hard  whalebone-bristle 
brush. 

dandy-cock,  dandy-hen,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 

bantam  cock  or  hen. 

♦dandy-horse,  s.  A  velocipede  or  bicycle. 

dandy-note,  s. 

English  Excise:  For  goods  removed  from  the 
warehouses  of  H.  M.  Customs  a  form  of  dandy-note 
and  pricking-note  combined  is  used.  A  dandy-note 
is  a  document  used  for  the  shipment  of  goods. 
This  paper  is  filled  in  by  the  exporter,  and  is  then 
passed  at  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  Accounts. 
In  the  case  of  the  delivery  for  exportation  of  wine 
or  spirits,  the  gauger,  who  examines  these,  notes  on 
the  back  of  the  dandy  the  bung  and  wet  dimensions 
and  the  contents  and  ullage  of  each  cask.  The 
export  examining  officer  also  records  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  goods,  and  on  the  shipment  of  these  it 
is  forwarded  to  the  Principal  Searcher’s  office. 
{Bithell:  Counting-House  Diet.) 

dandy-rig  cutter,  dandy-rigged-cutter,  s.  A 
peculiarly  rigged  sloop.  [Dandy  (1),  II.  1.] 
dandy-roller,  s. 

Paper-making :  A  sieve-roller  beneath  which  the 
web  of  paper-pulp  passes,  and  by  which  it  is  com- 


>P 

“  Captains  do  so  dandle  their  doings,  and  dally  in  the  Pacted  and  partially  drained  of  its  water.  It  may 
— -.1  _  - ,  ..  B  .  i  . .._  be  made  the  means  for  water-marking  the  paper, 


service,  as  if  they  would  not  have  the  enemy  subdued.”- 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*3.  To  treat  as  a  child,  to  fondle,  to  pet. 

“.  .  .  their  child  shall  be  advanced. 

And  be  received  for  the  emperor’s  heir. 

And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own.” 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
♦4.  To  pet,  to  encourage,  to  cherish. 

“  Dare  not  you  cherish  those  sins  in  your  souls  .  .  ? 
Do  you  not  dandle  them  in  your  thoughts?” — Hopkins: 
Serm.  xiv. 

5.  To  rock  or  move  a  child  up  and  down  on  the 
knees,  or  with  the  hands ;  to  toss  in  the  arms. 

“  A  mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound, 

Whale  she  dandles  the  babe  in  her  arms  to  the  sound.” 

Wordsworth:  Power  of  Music. 
dan  -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dandle.] 
fdan  -dler,  s.  [Eng.  dandl{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
dandles  or  plays  with  children. 

dan  -dllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dandle,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


whiph  passes  thence  to  the  first  pair  of  pressing- 
rollers.  A  dandy.  {Knight.) 
dan  -dy  (2) ,  s.  [A  corruption  of  dengue  (q.  v.).] 
dandy-fever,  s.  The  same  as  Dengue  (q.  v.). 
fdan  -d^-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dandy ;  -t's/i.]  Like  a 
dandy ;  having  the  manners  or  habits  of  a  dandy. 

dan-djMgm,  s.  [Eng.  dandy;  -ism.]  Foppish¬ 
ness  ;  the  manners  of  a  dandy. 

♦dan  -djf-Ize,  V.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  dandy ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  like  a  dandy ;  to  acquire  the 
habits  of  a  dandy.  [See  ex.  under  Dandiacal.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  like  a  dandy ;  to  dandify. 
dan'-dtMlng,  s.  [Eng.  dandy,  and  dimin.  sull. 

-ling.]  A  little  or  insignificant  dandy. 

Dane,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Dani,  contr.  for  Dacini.]  A 
native  of  Denmark. 

Dane-money,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  [Danegelt.] 

“Danegelt,  which  is  or  was  to  meane,  money 
Danys,  or  shortly  Dane-money.” — Fabyan,  i.,  c. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  gmldst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wbre,  wolf,  w6rk,  whd,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g5,  pSt, 
qu  =  kw. 


danes’-blood 
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danes’-blood,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  of  several  plants. 

(1)  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambucus  ebulus.  [DANEBALL.] 

(2)  Anemone  pulsatilla. 

(3)  Campanula  glomerata.  { Britten  <&  Holland.) 

danes’-flower.  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  pulsatilla. 

dane-weed,  danes’-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Eryngium  campestre 

“The  road  hereabouts,  too,  being  overgrown  with  Dane- 
weed,  they  fancy  it  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Danes  slain 
in  battle.” — De  Foe:  Tour  thro’  Gt.  Britain. 

(2)  Dwarf  Elder. 

dane  -ball,  s.  [Eng.  Dane,  and  ball.) 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Sambucus  ebulus ,  the 
Dwarf  Elder,  also  called  Danes’-blood,  Dane-weed, 
and  Danewort  (q.  v.).  According  to  Camden  it 
received  its  name  from  its  having  sprung  up  from 
the  blood  of  the  Danes  killed  in  the  battle  of  Swan- 
field.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 


*6.  Insolence,  opposition. 

“  And  swore  if  she  him  daunger  make 
That  certainly  she  shulde  deie.” 

Gower,  i.  196. 

7.  Risk,  peril,  hazard;  a  state  of  exposure  to 
injury  or  loss  of  any  kind. 

“  But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  746. 

1[  (1)  But  dawngere :  Without  hesitation  or  ap¬ 
prehension. 

“  Than  Rychard  Talbot  can  hym  pray 
To  serwe  hym  of  thre  Cours  of  Were, 

And  he  thaim  grawntyt  but  dawngere.’’ 

Wyntoun,  viii.  35,  144. 

(2)  To  make  danger :  To  hesitate. 

“I  made  danger  of  it  awhile  at  first.” — Maitland:  On  the 
Reformation,  p.  17. 

(3)  To  danger:  Dangerously. 

“I  am  hurt  to  danger.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Dangerous. 

“  We  ar  our  ner,  sic  purpos  for  to  tak, 

A  danger  chace  thai  mycht  vpon  ws  mak.” 

Wallace,  viii.  202. 


dane -gelt,  danegeld,  s.  [A.  S.  danegeld;  Low 
Lat.  danigeldum,  danegeldumT) 

Eng.  Hist. :  Originally  a  tax  or  tribute  on  every 
hide  of  land  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  maintaining  forces  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  plundering  attacks  of  the  Danes.  At  first  it 
was  Is.  for  every  hide,  but  in  time  it  rose  as  high  as 
7s.  The  tax  enforced  by  Ethelred  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  for  the  purpose  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was 
similarly  called  Danegelt.  His  payments  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  at  first  only  £10,000,  at  last  reached  the  sum  of 
£48,000.  The  Danegelt  proper  was  abolished  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  but  a  tax  under  the  same 
name  continued  to  be  levied  by  the  Danish  kings  on 
every  hide  of  land  owned  by  the  conquered  nation. 
It  was  finally  abolished  by  Stephen. 

“He  [Edward  the  Confessor]  remitted  the  heavy  impo¬ 
sition  called  Danegeld,  amounting  to  £40,000  a  year,  which 
had  been  constantly  collected  after  the  occasion  ceased.” 
—Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  5. 

Dane'-lagh,  Dane  lage,  s.  [A.  S.  Dena  lagu= 
the  law  of  the  Danes.] 

1.  (0/  the  form  Dane  lage) :  Certain  customs  or 
legal  arrangements  introduced  by  the  Danes  and 
retained  when  the  expulsion  of  those  invaders  left 
the  Saxons  free,  if  they  pleased,  to  return  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  their  ancient  institutions.  {Blackstone : 
Comment.  (Introd. ),  §  3,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxxiii.) 

2.  (0/  the  form  Danelagh)  :  The  portion  of  Eng¬ 
land  allotted  to  the  Danes  by  the  Treaty  of  Wed- 
more  in  878  A.  D.  It  extended  from  the  east  coast 
to  a  line  which  ran  from  the  Thames  a  little  below 
London  to  Chester  on  the  Dpe. 

dane'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  Dane,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot . :  The  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambucus  ebulus.  [Dane- 
ball.] 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  danger, peril, 
and  hazard:  “The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty 
is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  the  two  former  may 
sometimes  be  foreseen  and  calculated  upon;  but 
the  latter  is  purely  contingent.  The  danger  and 
peril  are  applied  to  a  positive  evil ;  the  hazard  may 
simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ;  risks  are  volun¬ 
tarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good:  there  may  be 
many  dangers  included  in  a  hazard ;  and  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger.  A  general 
hazards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage  himself 
from  a  difficulty ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve  him¬ 
self  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honor  or  his 
life ;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superior 
skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are 
hourly  exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  fore¬ 
sight  can  guard  against,  and  are  frequently  in¬ 
duced  to  engage  in  enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives  and  of  all  that  we  hold  dear.  Dangers  are  far 
and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  they  meet 
us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them :  perils  are  al¬ 
ways  distant  and  extraordinary ;  we  must  go  out  of 
our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them:  in  the 
quiet  walk  of  life,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumul¬ 
tuous,  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by 
danger ;  he  has  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger 
of  losing ;  and  knows  of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in 
danger  of  suffering :  the  mariner  and  the  traveler 
who  go  in  search  of  unknown  countries  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  way  of  undergoing  perils  both  by  sea 
and  land.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

danger-signal,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  signal  made  by  one  person  to 
another  to  warn  him  of  danger  close  at  hand. 

“Wild  horses  and  cattle  do  not,  I  believe,  make  any 
danger-signal  .  .  .” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  74. 


dang,  dung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Ding,  v.]  Struck; 
subdued ;  knocked  over. 

“  .  .  .  whomling  a  chield  on  the  tap  o’  me,  that  dang 
the  very  wind  out  of  my  body.” — Scott.  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xxiv. 

dan-ger,  *dangere,  *daunger,  ♦dawnger, 
s.&a.  [O.  Fr.  danger ,  dangier;  Fr.  danger;  Low 
Lat.  dominiarium,  from  dominus= a  lord.  [She at.)) 


A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Originally  a  feudal  word,  implying  that  the 
suzerain  possessed  strict  rights  with  regard  to  the 
fief  held  by  his  vassal,  the  violation  of  which  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  would  be  followed  by  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  fief.  Such  a  fief  was  called  a  fief  de 
danger,  a  fief  in  danger  of  being  forfeited,  “  juri 
stricto  atque  adeo  confiscation!  obnoxium.  {Du 
Cange.) 

*2.  Servitude. 

«  We  ourselves  were  in  times  past  unwise,  disobedient, 
deceived,  in  daunger  to  lusts  (Gr.  douleuontes  epithy- 
miais).” — Tyndale:  Titus  iii.  3. 

*3.  Power,  jurisdiction,  authority. 

“  Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will.” 

Shakesp..  Venus  and,  Adonis,  639. 


Used  commonly  for  being  in  one’s  power 
through  debt. 

“  To  be  in  your  danger,  with  more  care 
Should  be  avoided  than  infectious  air.” 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  i.  1. 

4.  Sparingness,  niggardliness,  stint. 

“  Golde  and  siluer  for  to  spende 
Without  lacking  or  daungere 
As  it  were  pourde  in  a  garnere.” 

Bom.  of  Rose,  1,147. 

*5.  Coyness,  shyness. 

“  And  if  thy  voice  is  faire  and  clere, 

Thou  shalt  maken  no  great  daungere 
When  to  singen  they  goodly  pray; 

It  is  thy  worship  for  to  obey.” 

Rom.  of  Rose,  2,317-20. 


2.  Railway  Engin. :  A  signal,  generally  a  sema¬ 
phore  extended  horizontally  by  day  and  a  red  light 
at  night,  to  indicate  to  the  engineer  of  any  train 
that  there  is  an  obstruction  or  obstacle  involving 
danger  ahead  of  him,  and  to  warn  him  to  stop  his 
train. 

♦dan  -ger,  v.  t.  [Danger,  s.]  To  place  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  danger,  to  endanger. 

“  .  .  .  whose  quality,  going  on, 

The  sides  o’  the  world  may  danger  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

♦dan-gered,  a.  [Eng.  danger;  -ed.}  Placed  in 
a  position  of  danger ;  endangered. 

“With  more  care  our  dangered  fields  defend.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  v.  3. 

♦dan  -ger-field,  s.  [So  called  from  one  Danger- 
field,  a  dramatic  bully  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  sword  and  habit  of  feigning  to  draw  it  had 
become  proverbial.]  A  sword. 

“I  shall  answer  you  by  the  way  of  Dangerfleld.”  [Claps 
his  hand  on  his  sword.] — Dryden:  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  v.  1. 

♦dan  -ger-ful,  a.  [Eng.  danger;  -ful(l).)  Full 
of  or  involving  great  danger ;  dangerous. 

“Other  things  less  dangerful.’’ — Ward:  Eng.  Reforma¬ 
tion,  ch.  ii.,  p.  172. 

♦dan  ger-ful-ly,  *daungierfully,  adv.  [Eng. 
dangerful;  - ly .]  Dangerously;  in  a  manner  involv¬ 
ing  danger. 

“Whose  6olles  ye  spirite  of  Satan  did  more  daungier- 
fully  possesse.” — Udall:  Luke,  ch.  xi. 

dan’-ger-less,  a.  [Eng.  danger;  -less.]  Free 
from  danger  or  risk ;  without  danger. 

“  Burrough  did  therein,  not  dangerless  preuaile.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  Eng.,  bk.  xi.,  c.  67. 

dan  -ger-ous,  *daungerous,  *daungerouse,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  &  Fr.  danger eux.) 

1.  Niggardly,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

“  My  wages  ben  full  streyt  and  eke  ful  smale, 

My  lord  to  me  is  hard  and  daungerous.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,008,  7,009. 


2.  Full  of  or  involving  danger ;  hazardous,  risky, 
unsafe. 

“  That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,160,  1,161. 

3.  Producing,  or  likely  to  produce,  danger  or  risk. 

“  No,  Ceesar  shall  not:  danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he.” 

Shakesp.  •  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dangerous, 
hazardous,  and  perilous:  “It  is  dangerous  for  a 
youth  to  act  without  the  advice  of  his  friends  ;  it  is 
perilous  for  a  traveler  to  explore  the  wilds  of 
Africa  ;  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant  to  speculate 
in  time  of  war :  experiments  in  matters  of  policy 
or  government  are  always  dangerous  ;  a  journey 
through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts  of 
prey  is  perilous;  a  military  expedition  conducted 
with  inadequate  means  is  hazardous."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dan-ger-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dangerous;  -ly.} 
In  a  dangerous  manner ;  perilously,  hazardously. 

“  Oh!  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 

In  woman’s  eye  the  unanswerable  tear.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  15. 

tdan'-ger-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dangerous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dangerous ;  danger, 
risk,  peril. 

“  I  shall  not  need  to  mind  you  of  judging  of  the  danger¬ 
ousness  of  diseases,  by  the  nobleness  of  that  part  af¬ 
fected.” — Boyle. 

dan  -gle,  v.i.Sz  t.  [Dan.  dangle=to  dangle, >.  to 
bob;  dingle^to  dangle  or  swing  about;  Sw.  dial. 
dangla= to  swing;  etmgda= to  dangle ;  Icel.  dingla= 
to  dangle.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  hang  loosely,  swinging  or  waving 
about. 

“  A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e’er 
From  any  garden  scarecrow  dangled.” 

Wordsworth:  Alice  Fell. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hang  about  one,  to  be  a  constant  fol¬ 
lower  or  attendant  upon. 

“  The  presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  dangle 
after  them,  are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present 
establishment.  ” — Swift. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  dangle,  to  swing  about. 

dangle-thorn,  s.  According  to  Nemnich;  the 

Quaking-grass  {Briza  media),  but  the  name  is  in¬ 
appropriate,  and  Messrs.  Britten  &  Holland  suspect 
an  error  in  the  identification. 

tdan  -gle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dangle;  - ment .]  The 
act  of  dangling. 

1  “The  very  suspension  and  danglement  of  any  puddings.” 
— Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

dan'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  dangl{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hangs  about  women ;  a  woman-hunter. 

“  Gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at  toilets.” 
— Burke:  Lett,  to  Nat.  Assembly. 

dah  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  & s.  [Dangle,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  hanging  loosely,  swinging  or  wav¬ 
ing  about. 

2.  The  act  of  swinging  about  or  causing  to  dangle. 

II.  Fig.:  The  act  or  habit  of  hanging  about 

women. 

Dan  -I-el  (iel  as  yel),  s.  [Heb.  Daniel,  or  Dani 
=  my  judge,  or  judge  of,  and  Ui=  God.  Thus  Dan¬ 
iel  means  either  God  [is J  my  judge,  or  the  judge  of 
God,  i.  e.,  who  does  justice  in  God’s  name.] 

Script.:  Three,  if  not  four,  or  even  five,  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

(1)  A  son  of  David,  called  also  Chileab  (1  Chron. 
iii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

(2)  A  very  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  who  was 
carried  when  he  was  very  young  to  Babylon,  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.  C.  604),  brought  up  with 
other  young  men  for  the  king’s  service,  held  high 
office  undei  successive  kings,  saw  visions,  and  pros¬ 
pered  till  at  least  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (Dan.  vi. 
28 ;  x.  1).  [IT  The  Book  of  Daniel .]  His  Babylonish 
name,  Belteshazzar,  means  the  Prince  of  Bel,  or  the 
Prince  whom  Bel  favors. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  to 
Judea  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  2). 

(4)  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe* 
miah  (Neh.  x.  6).  Probably  he  is  the  same  as  3 

(5)  One  who  was  held  up  for  admiration  for  his 
righteousness  and  for  his  wisdom  in  Ezekiel’s  time 
(Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3) .  He  is  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  No.  2,  the  only  shade  of  doubt  arising 
from  the  fact  that  Daniel  the  prophet  was  very 
young  at  that  time.  But  it  rests  on  other  historical 
evidence  that  he  did  actually  rise  to  great  emi¬ 
nence  at  a  remarkably  early  period  of  life. 


bdll.  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sbin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  d©L 
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r  The  Book  of  Daniel : 

Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
phetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  honored  by  quo¬ 
tations  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15; 
Mark  xiii.  14)  ;  containing  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Messianic  prophecies  existing  (Dan.  ix.  24-27) 
\Seventy  Weeks],  and  in  symbolic  language,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  subject,  resembling  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Apocalypse,  to  which  it  stands  in  a  certain 
relation. 

Daniel  commences  in  Hebrew,  which  goes  on  to 
chapter  ii.,  and  the  middle  of  verse  4,  then  Aramaean 
takes  its  place  to  the  end  of  chapter  vii.,  after 
which  Hebrew  is  resumed,  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  Gesenius  places  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  in 
the  same  class  with  that  of  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
1st  Chronicles,  and  Jonah.  He  deems  it  somewhat 
purer  than  that  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Zechariah  and 
Malachi.  The  Aramaean  is  not  like  that  of  the 
“Targums,”  Translations  or  Paraphrases,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  but  like 
that  of  Ezra.  Startling  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 
what  look  uncommonly  like  four  Greek  words  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew  letters  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 10, 15). 

The  Jewish  Church  received  the  Book  of  Daniel 
as  canonical.  They  placed  it,  however,  not  among 
the  other  prophets,  but  among  the  “  Kethubim  ” 
(Holy  Writings),  the  Hagiographa  of  the  Greeks, 
between  Esther  and  Ezra.  The  early  Christian 
Church  regarded  it  as  inspired,  and  received  it  with 
much  veneration,  as  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians  in  every  church  do  to  the  present  day. 

The  date  of  its  composition  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  and  its  settlement  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  another  has  a  bearing  on  more  than 
chronology.  Porphyry,  who  in  the  third  century 
wrote  a  work  in  fifteen  books  against  Christianity, 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  one  against 
Daniel.  He  maintained  that  it  was  written,  not  by 
Daniel  in  Babylonian  or  Persian  times,  but  by  a  Jew 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
“  and  that  Daniel  did  not  so  much  ^predict  future 
events  as  narrate  past  ones.”  What  doubtless 
operated  with  him  to  produce  this  view  was  the 
fact  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  especially 
ch.  xi.,  are  very  specific  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (B.  C.  175-164),  then  they  become  vague, 
and  remain  so  for  the  whole  period  intervening  be¬ 
tween  that  king  and  Messianic  times.  The  English 
deist,  Collins,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  took  the  same  view.  Subsequently  on  the 
continent  Corrodi,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Gesenius, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Lficke,  and  others  followed  in  the 
same  direction,  many  of  them  impugning  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  narrative.  More  recently  advocates 
for  the  late  date  of  Daniel  have  not  been  wanting, 
even  within  the  Christian  Church,  the  noble  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  England,  leading  the  way.  Heng- 
stenberg  and  others  on  the  continent,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  &c.,  have  been  the  able 
defenders  of  the  older  view. 

Mr.  Bosanquet,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  a 
scheme  of  chronology  of  his  own,  by  which  he 
places  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Darius, 
whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the  well-known 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in  B.  C.  492,  in  place  of  B.  C.  538, 
t.  e.,  forty-six  years  lower  than  the  common  view, 
and  reduces  the  whole  range  of  dates  connected 
with  the  Jewish  monarchy  twenty -five  years.  He 
also  makes  two  Cyruses,  and  believes  that  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Babylon  was  the  son,  and  not  the  father 
of  Cambyses.  For  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  see  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  also 
Susanna. 

Dan  -i  el-ite,  s.  &  a.  [Proper  name  Daniel,  and 
Buff.  - ite. ] 

A.  As  subs t :  A  member  of  an  order  founded  in 
1876  by  a  life-long  abstainer  and  vegetarian,  T.  W. 
Richardson,  to  bring  about  the  general  adoption  of 
a  non-animal  diet.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
refusal  of  the  prophet  to  partake  of  the  “  king’s 
meat.”  (Dan.  i.  8-16.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Danielites. 

Daniell,  proper  name.  [From  John  Frederick 

Daniell,  F.  R.  S.,  who  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society,  England,  in  1837  for  this 
invention ;  he  died  in  1845.] 


Daniell’S  battery,  s.  The  double-fluid  battery 
invented  by  Daniell.  It  consists  of  a  jar  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  in  which  fits  a  plate  of  copper,  bent 
into  cylindrical  form.  Within  the  copper  is  a 
porous  cup  containing  the  zinc.  The  liquids  used 
are  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
the  outer  cell,  and  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  inner 
ceU  or  porous  cup.  To  the  copper  a  perforated 
sheH  or  jacket  is  often  attached  for  holding  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  so  that  the  solution  may  be 
kept  at  the  point  of  saturation.  [Galvanic  Bat¬ 
tery.] 

Daniell’S  cell,  s.  Same  as  Daniell’s  Battery. 

Daniell’S  hygrometer,  s.  A  hygrometer  in 
which  a  glass  bulb  containing  a  thermometer 
placed  in  ether  is  cooled  by  evaporation  till  dew  is 
deposited. 


Daniell’S  pyrometer,  s.  A  pyrometer  for  measur¬ 
ing  very  high  temperatures  by  the  expansion  of  a 
metallic  rod. 

Dan'-Ish,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  Dan(e) ;  -ish.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Denmark  or  the 
Danes. 

“Hardicanute  thus  dead,  the  English,  rejoicing  at  this 
unexpected  riddance  from  the  Danish  yoke,  sent  over  to 
Elfred.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  language  of  the  Danes. 

Danish  balance,  s.  A  form  of  the  steelyard, 

the  inverse  of  the  Roman  or  Chinese.  The  weight 
and  load  are  suspended  at  the  respective  ends,  and 
the  suspension-loop  is  shifted  along  the  beam  till 
equilibrium  is  attained.  The  weight  of  the  goods  is 
thus  to  the  weight  of  the  bob  reciprocaHy  as  their 
respective  distance  from  the  loop. 

*Dan’-l§m  (l),s.  [Eng.  Dan(e) ;  -ism.']  An  idiom 
or  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  language. 

fdan'-i§m  (2),  s.  [Gr.  daneisma  =  a  loan.]  .  The 
lending  of  money  upon  usury. 

Dan’-Ite,  s.  [Proper  name  Dan,  and  suff.  -ite.]  A 
member  of  a  band  existing  among  the  Mormons,  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing,  as  avengers  of  blood,  with 
the  “Gentiles.  ”  They  are  said  to  have  been  organized 
about  1837.  They  derive  their  name  from  Jacob’s 
blessing  to  his  son  Dan  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

dank,  a.  &  s.  [  Cog.  with  Icel.  ddkk  =  a  pit,  a 
pool;  <J<5fcfcr=black,  dark ;  ddgg=de'w.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Asadj.:  Damp,  moist;  exhaling  cold,  damp 
vapors. 

“  Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal?  ” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dampness,  moisture,  humidity. 

“  The  rawish  dank  of  clumsy  winter  ramps 
The  fluent  summer’s  vein;  .  .  .” 

Marston;  Antonio  and  Mellida  (Prol.). 

2.  The  sea. 

“  Oft  they  quit 

The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  tour 

The  mid  aerial  sky.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  440-42. 
*dank,  *donk,  v.  t.  [Dank,  a.]  To  make  damp 
or  moist. 

“  Deowes  donketh  the  dounes.” 

Lyric  Poems,  p.  44. 

tdank-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  dank;  -ish.]  Rather  dank. 
.  .  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
dank'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dankish;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dankish  ;  dampness. 

Danne'-brog,  s.  [Dan.,  lit.  =  the  cloth  of  the 
Danes.]  A  Danish  order  of  knighthood  instituted 
in  1219,  revived  in  1693,  and  reconstituted  in  1808. 

dan-ne-mor  -Ite,  s.  [Ger.  dannemorit.  Named 
from  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  where  there  are  large 
iron  mines.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  amphibole.  Dana  calls  it  iron- 
manganese  amphibole. 

dan'-ner,  v.  i.  [Dander.]  To  saunter,  to  stroU 
about. 

“  Lang,  lang  they  dannepd  to  and  fro, 

Wha  miss’d  a  kinsman  or  a  beau.” 

Mayne:  Siller  Gun,  p.  86. 

dan-sefi§e',  s.  [Fr.]  A  female  dancer  on  the 
stage. 

Dans'-ker,  s.  [Dan.  dansfc=Danish.]  A  Dane. 
.  .  .  what  Danskers  in  are  Paris.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Da-nu  -bl-an,  a.  \B.ng.  Danub(e) ; -ian.]  Of  or 
connected  with  the  Danube ;  bordering  on  the 
Danube. 

da-6ur  '-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Daouria,  a  country 
east  of  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  found ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  also  caHed  Rubellite  (q.  v.).  It 
is  a  variety  of  Tourmaline. 

dap,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  dip  (q.  v.).]  To  fish  by 
letting  the  bait  faU  gently  into  the  water. 

“He  even  tried  dapping  with  the  natural  fly.”— Black- 
more:  Alice  Lorraine,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*da-pat'-ic-g,l,  a.  [Lat.  dapaticus,  from  dapes 
=a  feast.]  Sumptuous  in  cheer.  {Bailey.) 

dap-ed-i'-dE3,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  dapedium,  and 
suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification  the  ninth 
family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order  of  Ganoid- 
ian  fishes.  (Prof.  Owen:  Palceont.,  ed.  1860.)  The 
tail  fin  is  slightly  heterocercal ;  scales  interlocked 
by  pegs  and  sockets ;  back  teeth  obtuse. 

dap-ed'-i-um,  dap-ed'-I-us,  s.  [Gr.  dapidion, 
dimm.  from  dapedon— the  floor  of  a  chamber.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  belonging  to 
the  family  Dapedid®  (q.  v.).  They  are  peculiar  to 
the  Lias.  The  arrangement  of  the  scales  resembles 


a  tesselated  pavement.  It  is  compressed  and  deep* 
bodied ;  front  teeth  typically  notched  or  bifurcate. 
The  body  is  rapidly  contracting,  and  terminates  in 
an  equally-lobed  tail. 

daph-nads,  s.pl.  [En g.daphn(e),  and  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot. :  Lindley’s  English  name  for  the  Thymelae- 
acese. 

daph  -nal,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  daphn(e)  =  a  laurel-tree 
or  bay-tree,  and  adj.  suff.  - al .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Daphne  or 
the  order  Thymelaeacese. 

B.  Ms  substantive: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  Thymelseaoeee. 

(2)  PI. :  Lindley’s  name  for  the  alliance  includ¬ 
ing  the  Daphnads  and  Laurels. 

“Natural  order  of  Daphnals.” — Lindley:  Veg.  Kingd. 
(3d  ed.),  p.  529. 

IT  Daphnal  alliance :  [Daphnales.] 
daph-na-les,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Mod.  Lat.  daphnalis 
=daphnal  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Daphnal  alliance.  An  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.  The  flowers  are  monochla- 
mydeous,  the  carpel  solitary,  an  amygdaloid  em¬ 
bryo  without  albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it 
Thymelseaceae,  Proteacese,  Laurace®,  and  Cassy- 
thace®. 

Daph'-ne,  s.  [Lat.  daphne ;  Gr.  daphne  =  the 
laurel,  or  rather  the  bay-tree.] 

1.  _4wc.  Myth. :  One  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  who 
was  said  to  nave  been  turned  into  a  laurel-tree. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  forty-first  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on  March  22, 1856. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Thy- 
melseaceee  (q.  v.).  Orifice  of  the  calyx  without 
appendages,  stamens  eight  to  ten,  inclosed  within 
the  calyx,  stigma  simple,  fruit  succulent.  Daphne 
laureola  is  the  Spurge  Laurel.  It  is  an  evergreen. 
D.  mezereum  has  deciduous  leaves  and  very  fra¬ 
grant  flowers.  They  are  all  found  in  the  temperate 
districts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
as  weU  as  that  of  the  branches,  of  D.  mezereon  is 
used  in  decoction  as  a  diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  and 
syphilitic  affections.  In  large  doses  it  is  an  irritant 
poison,  causing  hypercatharsis.  Used  extemaUy  it 
acts  as  a  vesicant.  It  contains  a  ventral  crystalline 
principle,  called  Daphnein  (q.  v.).  The  fruit  is 
poisonous.  The  barks  of  D.  gnidium,  D.  alpina, 
D.  cneorum,  D.pontica,  and  Z>.  laureola  have  sim¬ 
ilar  properties.  The  berries  of  the  last  are  poison¬ 
ous  to  all  animals  except  birds.  The  inner  bark  of 
D.  lagetta,  when  cut  into  thin  pieces  after  macera¬ 
tion,  assumes  a  beautiful  net-like  appearance, 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Lace-bark. 
( Balfour ,  <Stc.) 

daph  -ne-se,  s.pl.  [Eng.,  &c.,  daphn(e) ;  Lat. 
adj.  fem.pl.  suff.  -ece.~] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  tne  order  of  Thymelseaceae  with 
hermaphrodite  or  rarely  unisexual  flowers,  and 
plano-convex  cotyledons. 

daph’-neln,  s.  [Daphnin.] 

daph’-ne-tin,  s  [Mod.  Lat.  daphne ;  t  connec¬ 
tive;  Eng.  suff.  -in  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).J 
Client.:  Obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  Daph¬ 
nin  in  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid.  It  crystaHizes  in 
small  needle-shaped  monoclinic  prisms,  having  a 
strong  refracting  power,  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  melting  at  220°.  Nitric  acid 
colors  it  red ;  ferric  chloride  gives  a  green  color, 
which  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  acid.  Daph- 
netin  reduces  in  the  cold  an  alkaline  cupric  solu¬ 
tion.  It  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  plumbic 
acetate. 

daph'-ni-a,  s.  [Greek  daphne;  Latin  pi.  adj. 
suff.  - ia .] 

Zopl. :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order  Cladocera, 
family  Daphniad®.  Daphnia  pulex  is  the  Common 
Water-flea.  The  head  is  large,  rounded  above  and 
in  front ;  superior  antennae  very  small ;  the  head 
produced  into  a  more  or  less  prominent  beak  ;  eye 
spherical,  with  about  twenty  lenses  ;  j  aws  composed 
of  a  strong  body  ending  in  four  horny  spines,  three 
of  which  curve  inward.  The  antennae  act  as  oars, 
by  which  the  animals  project  themselves  by  a  series 
of  jerks  through  the  water.  They  are  frequently 
very  numerous  in  ponds  and  ditches,  which  they 
often  color,  especially  when  the  water  is  stagnant 
with  an  appearance  of  blood.  D.  pulex  is  a  favorit* 
and  interesting  microscopic  object. 

daph'-ni-a-dte,  daph’-ni-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat 
daphnia  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Entomostraca,  order  Copepoda. 
The  head  is  protruded  beyond  the  shell, 
daph'-nin,  daph-nine,  s.  [Fr.  daphnine.) 
Chem. :  A  crystalline  glucoside  obtained  from  the» 
bark  of  Daphne  alpina  and  D.  mezereum.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  is  exhausted  with 
water,  the  solution  precipitated  by  plumbic  acetate, 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  and  decomposec 
by  H2S,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
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crystallised  out  of  alcohol.  Daphnin  forms  color¬ 
less  transparent  prisms,  C15Hi609-j-2H20,  and  is 
isomeric  with  Aesculin.  It  melts  at  200%  and  then 
decomposes,  yielding  Daphnetin.  Heated  with 
aqueous  acids  it  yields  Daphnetin  and  glucose. 
Ferric  chloride  (neutral)  gives  a  bluish  color  with 
Daphnin. 

dg.-pi'-chb,  d ?i-pi  -co,  s.  [For  etymology  see 
definition.] 

Comm. :  The  South  American  name  of  the  dirty 
white  spongy  caoutchouc  which  exudes  from  the 
roots  of  Siphonia  elastica.  It  is  blackened  over  an 
open  fire,  and  used  for  making  stoppers.  It  is  also 
called  Zaspis.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem. ,vol.  ii.,  p.  305.) 

dap'-l-fer,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dapes= a  feast,  and 
fero— to  bear,  to  carry.]  One  who  carried  the  meat 
to  the  table :  a  steward ;  afterward  the  chief  steward 
or  bailiff  of  any  honor  or  manor. 

“  Thou  art  all  for  inlandish  meat,  and  outlandish 
sawoes;  thou  art  the  dapifer  to  thy  palate,  or  the  cup¬ 
bearer  to  thy  appetite.” — Reeve:  God’s  Plea  for  Nineveh, 

dap'-per,  *daper,  *dapyr,  a.  [Dut.  dapper;  O. 
H.  Ger.  taphar ;  Ger.  fan/er=:valiant,  courageous. 
Trench  attributes  the  degeneracy  in  meaning  of 
this  word  in  English  to  the  depression  of  the 
Saxons  after  their  conquest  by  the  Romans.] 
Spruce,  smart,  brisk,  active,  neat. 

“  Dapyr  or  praty.  Elegans.”— Prompt.  Parv. 

If  A  contemporary  of  Spenser,  who  wrote  a  glos¬ 
sary  on  the  poet’s  Shepherd’s  Calendar  for  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  old  words,  includes  “  dapper  ”  among  them, 
but  it  has  since  thoroughly  revived. 

tdap'-per-ling,  s.  [Eng.  dapper ,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]  A  dandiprat,  a  little  fellow. 

dap  -pie,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  depill=a spot.  Cog.  with 
Eng.  dip  and  dimple.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  Asadj.:  Spotted;  variegated  with  shades  or 
spots  of  different  colors, 

IT  Used  in  composition  with  the  name  of  a  color 
to  express  that  that  color  is  variegated  with  spots 
of  another  color ;  as,  Dapple-bay ,  dapple-gray. 

“O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  24. 

B .  As  substantive : 


*1.  A  spot,  a  mark. 

‘‘As  many  eyes  upon  his  body,  as  my  gray  mare  hath 
dapples." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii.,  p.  271. 

2.  A  dappled  or  spotted  horse. 

“  Be  it  Dapple’s  bray 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may.” 

Cowper:  The  Needless  Alarm. 
dap  -pie,  v.  t.  [Dapple,  o.]  To  spot,  to  streak, 
to  variegate  with  spots  or  shades  of  color. 

“  Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  y.  3. 
dap -pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dapple,  v .] 


*dap-pling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dapple,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <it  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  marking  with  dapples  or 
spots. 

fdap'-ster,  s.  [Dabster.]  An  expert,  a  dab,  a 
dabster. 


“  .  .  .  a  dapster,  thorough-skilled,  ready-handed.” — 
Barnes:  Early  England  &  the  Saxon  English  (1869),  p.  126. 
dap'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  dapto=  to  devour,  to  feed  on.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Harpalid®. 
dar,  dart,  s.  The  Dace  (q.  v.). 

“  Hie  capita,  a  dar.” — Wright:  Vol.  of  Vocab.,  p.  253. 


d^-rap  -ti,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the  JVIiddle  Term 
is  the  subject  of  both  premises.  Taking  X  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Major  Term,  Y  the  Minor,  and  Z  the  Mid 

Z  X 

die,  the  scheme  of  this  figure  is—  Z  Y  and  a  syl- 

Y  X , 

logism  in  dArAptl  would  stand  thus :  All  Z  is  X ; 
all  Z  is  Y,  .'.  some  Y  is  X ;  that  is,  from  two  Univer¬ 
sal  Aflirniatives  (A)  we  arrive  at  a  Particular  Con¬ 
clusion  (I).  This  mode  is  valid,  but  useless,  in  the 
first  figure,  but  may  be  employed  in  the  fourth. 
[Logic,  Syllogism.] 

dar  -bies,  s.  Handcuffs  ;  fetters  ;  manacles, 
dar-bot-tle,  s.  [Eng.  dark= dark  (?),  and  bottle .] 
A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra. 


dar  -by,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Build.  ( Plastering ):  A  fioat-tool  used  by  plas¬ 
terers  in  working  on  ceilings  especially.  It  is  354 
feet  long  and  7  inches  wide,  with  two  handles  on 
the  back  by  which  it  is  manipulated.  {Knight.) 


Dar  -by-ltes,  s.  [From  Mr.  Darby,  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  followers  of  Mr.  Darby,  a  very 
prominent  personage  among  the  Plymouth  Breth¬ 
ren,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  their  founder.  A 
schism  taking  place  among  the  brethren,  Mr.  Darby, 
with  others,  seceded  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  associated.  The  name  Darbyites  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
themselves. 

*dar9e,  s.  The  Dace  (q.  v.). 

“Roche,  darce,  makerelle.” — Babees  Book,  p.  156. 

*dard,  s.  [Fr.=a  dart.]  A  spout,  a  small  aper¬ 
ture. 

“Through  the  spikes  of  the  trident  are  made  three 
dards  or  spouts.” — Dr.  Harris:  Descr.  of  the  Palace  at  Loo 
(1699),  p.  31. 

dare  (1),  *dar,  *dear,  *dur,  *durren,  *der 

(pret.  *dorst,  *dorste,  *durste ,  *d,ore,  dared ,  durst; 
pa.  par.  dared),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  ic  dear=I  dare; 

ret.  ic  dorste  =  I  dared,  we  durston=we  dared  or 

urst ;  infin.  durran— to  dare;  Goth.  dars=l  dare, 
daursta—1  durst,  daurst an = to  dare;  O.  H.  Ger.  tar 
=1  dare,  torsta= I  dared,  turran= to  dare.  Cogn. 
with  Gr.  tharsd= to  be  bold,  thrasys— bold,  daring. 
{Skeat.)  j 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dare,  to  venture,  to  have  courage  or  strength 
of  mind  for  any  act  or  purpose ;  to  be  bold  or 
adventurous  enough. 

“Therfore  dur  not  the  marchauntes  passen  there.” 

Maunaeville,  p.  271. 

2.  To  be  able,  to  have  reason  or  grounds  for 
doing  anything ;  as,  I  dare  say,  I  dare  assure  you. 

“.  .  .  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  Y1II.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  be  willing  or  ready  to  do  any  act. 

“  .  .  .  I  dare  be  bound  again, 

My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  venture  on,  to  attempt,  to  risk. 

“WThatman  dare,  I  dare." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
“And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  374. 

2.  To  challenge,  to  defy. 

“Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare, 

To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 

*3.  To  terrify,  to  daunt. 

“  Those  mad  mischiefs 
Would  dare  a  woman.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

If  In  the  transitive  uses  the  form  dared  only  is 
used  for  the  past  tense. 

if  For  the  difference  between  to  dare  and  to  brave, 
see  Brave,  v. 

dare-devil,  s.  &  a. 

1.  Assubst.:  One  who  fears  nothing,  but  is  ready 
for  any  enterprise. 

“I  deem  myself  a  dare-devil  in  rhymes.” — Woolcot: 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  189. 

2.  As  adj. :  Fearing  nothing ;  reckless. 

*dare  (2),  *daare,  *dear,  *daryn,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  tarnjan=tarhnjan;  A.  S. 
dernan= to  lie  hid,  dearc,  deorc=dark,  hidden. 
{Matzner.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  hide,  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

“He  mighte  not  dare  or  be  priuy.” — Wycliffe:  Mark 
vii.  24. 

“  Daryn,  or  drowpyn,  or  prively  to  be  hydde.  Latito, 
lateo.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  droop,  to  be  frightened,  to  tremble. 

“The  kynge  dares  for  dowte,  dye  as  he  scholde.” 

Morte  Arthurs,  3,226. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  hidden  or  concealed  from;  to  escape 
notice  of. 

“  It  daarith  hem  willinge  this  thing.” — Wycliffe:  2  Pet. 
iii.  5. 

2.  To  catch  birds,  especially  larks,  by  causing 
them  to  crouch  and  hide,  by  means  of  a  mirror  or 
mirrors  fixed  on  scarlet  cloth,  or  of  a  hawk  either 
carried  on  the  wrist  or  kept  hovering  over  the  spot 
where  the  birds  lie.  A  similar  practice  is  even  now 
sometimes  followed  with  a  kite,  cut  in  shape  of  a 
hawk,  and  kept  steady  over  the  birds. 

“They  doe  so  insult  over,  and  restrain  them,  never 
Hoby  so  dared  alarke.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  654. 

*da,re  (3) ,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  thurfan ;  Icel.  thurfa ;  Goth. 
thaurban;  O.  H.  Ger.  dur fan= to  have  need.]  To 
want,  to  have  need. 


*dare  (1),  s.  The  Dace  (q.  v.). 

*dare(2),s.  [Dare  (l),n.] 

1.  Boldness,  daring,  dash. 

“It  lends  a  luster  and  more  great  opinion, 

A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1 

2.  A  challenge,  a  defiance. 

“  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*dare,  a.  [Dare  (2),  v.]  Stupid,  dull. 

“  Drowpane  and  dare.” — Houlate,  i.  15. 

*dare-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dare;  - ful{l ).]  Full  of  de¬ 
fiance. 

“We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home.” 

Shakesp..-  Matbeth,  v.  5. 

fdar-er,  s  [Eng  dare  (l),v. ;  -er.]  A  challenger; 
one  who  dares  or  defies. 

“  Don  Michael,  Leon;  another  darer  come.” 

Beaum.  <£■■  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  6. 

dar g,  dargue,  *dark,  s.  [Prob.  a  contr.  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  daywork .] 

1.  A  day’s  work. 

“I  canna  gang  in — I  have  a  lang  day’s  darg  afore  me.” 
— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

“  .  .  .  the  men,  even  at  the  reduced  rates,  are  making 
better  wages  now  than  they  obtained  when  rates  were  20 
to  30  per  cent,  higher  with  the  restricted  darg.” — Colliery 
Guardian. 

*darg-days,  s.  pi.  Cottars  in  Scotland  were  for¬ 
merly  bound  to  give  the  labor  of  a  certain  number 
of  days  to  the  superior,  in  lieu  of  rent,  which  were 
called  “  darg-days  i.  e.,  days  of  work. 

darg,  v.i.  [Darg,  s.]  To  be  employed  on  day¬ 
work  or  by  the  day. 

darg  -er,  s.  [Eng.  darg;  -er.]  One  who  works 
by  the  day. 

dar'-Ic,  *darick,  s.  [Gr.  dareikos,  prob.  from 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  either,  as  Herodotus  states, 
Darius  Hystaspis,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an 
earlier  monarch.] 

Numis.:  A  gold  coin  current  in  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  It  was  of  the  value  of  about  $5.29,  and 
weighed  about  130  gr.  On  the  obverse  is  the  figure 
of  a  crowned  archer  kneeling  with  a  bow  and  long 
j  avelin,  on  the  reverse  a  rude  indentation.  _  There  is 
no  inscription.  Darics  are  mentioned  in  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Anabasis,  so  they  would  be  in  circulation 
about  400  B.  C.  They  are  also  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  adarkonim  in  some  of  the  later  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  viz.,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  7  and  Ezra  viii.  27. 

“He  repaired  at  the  length  unto  Cimon,  and  brought 
him  home  to  his  own  door  two  bowls,  the  one  full  of  dar- 
icks  of  gold,  and  the  other  full  of  daricks  of  silver,  which 
be  pieces  of  money  so  called,  because  that  the  name  of 
Darius  was  written  upon  them.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  415. 

dar-I-P,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  the  first  figure,  in  which  the  Middle  Term  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  Major  and  the  predicate  of 
the  Minor  premise.  By  this  mode  we  arrive  at  a 
Particular  Conclusion  from  a  Universal  and  a  Par¬ 
ticular  premise,  e.  g.,  (A)  All  men  are  mortal.  (I.) 
John  is  a  man.  (I.)  Therefore  John  is  mortal. 
[Logic,  Syllogism.] 

dar  -lit g  (1  ),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dare  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Bold,  brave,  courageous,  fear¬ 
less,  stout,  hardy. 

“  The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung  ! 

Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  23. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  depreciatory  sense :  Presumptuous, 
audacious. 

“  Weak,  daring  creatures  !” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  169. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Boldness,  bravery,  courage, 
stoutness. 

“  Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop’d  success.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  v.  282. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Presumption,  audacity,  hardi¬ 
hood. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daring  and 
bold:  “These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  but  daring  much  oftener  than  bold ;  in  either 
case  daring  expresses  more  than  bold:  he  who  is 
daring  provokes  resistance  and  courts  danger ;  but 
the  bold  man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  resist¬ 
ance  offered  to  him :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use 
of  words  only  ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions :  he  is 
bold  in  the  defense  of  truth  ;  he  is  daring  in  military 
enterprise.”  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
“#ian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  — •  bel,  del. 


daring -hardy 

•daring-hardy,  a.  Audacious,  presumptuous, 
fool-hardy. 

"  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  8. 

♦dar'-Iiig  (2 ),pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Dare  (2),v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  catching  birds 
by  means  of  a  mirror  or  a  hawk. 

"'daring-glass,  s.  A  mirror  used  to  dare  larks; 
hence,  any  fascination. 

“ .  .  .  daring-glasses  or  decoyes  to  bring  men  into 
the  snares.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  197. 

d&r  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  daring  (1) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Bravely,  courageously,  fearlessly. 

“  Tour  brother,  fir’d  with  his  success, 

Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press.” 

Halifax. 

2.  Audaciously,  presumptuously. 

“  Some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  every  day 
^wnly  and  daringly  attacked  from  the  press.” — Atlerbury. 

dar-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daring;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  daring  ;  boldness,  daring. 

“All  the  deep  daringness  of  thought  and  deed 
With  which  the  Dives  have  gifted  him.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

dark,  *darck,  *derk,  *derke,  *derc,  *deork, 
•dirk,  *dirke,  *dorke,  *durk,  *durke,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  deorc.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  light.  (Opposed  to 

light.) 

2.  Approaching  to  black,  dull.  (Opposed  to  bright 
or  light  colored.) 

“In  Muscovy  the  generality  of  the  people  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  have  dark  colored  hair  than  flaxen.” — Boyle. 

3.  Of  a  brownish  color.  (Opposed  to  fair. ) 

“  Their  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of  the 
Otaheiteans.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Opaque.  (Opposed  to  transparent.) 

5.  Shaded,  gloomy. 

“No  !  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 

His  dark  Lochaber’s  boundless  range.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Deprived  of  light — i.e.,  of  sight;  blind. 

“The  eyen  of  Ysrael  weren  derke  for  greet  eelde.” — 
Wycliffe:  Gen.  xlviii.  10. 

2.  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge;  ignorant,  un¬ 
taught. 

“The  age  wherein  he  liv’d  was  dark;  but  he 

Could  not  want  sight,  who  taught  the  world  to  see.” 

Denham:  Progress  of  Learning,  63,  64. 

3.  Obscure,  ambiguous,  mysterious;  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  understand. 

“  But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but  dark. 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  484,  435. 

4.  Hidden,  concealed,  not  open . 

“  Thei  that  .  .  .  wenten  bi  derke  weies.” — Wycliffe : 
Prov.  ii.  18. 

5.  Morally  black,  wicked,  atrocious. 

“  The  dedes  whiche  are  inward  derke.” 

Gower,  i.  63. 

*6.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

“  All  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of 
melancholy  or  enthusiasm,  may  find  convents  fitted  to 
their  humors.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

7.  Unfavorable,  disheartening,  discouraging,  dis¬ 
mal. 

*8.  Reticent,  secret,  not  open. 

“  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius  .  .  .” — Gibbon. 

9.  Applied,  in  racing  slang,  to  a  horse  which  hat 
never  appeared  in  public. 

“  This  dark  brother  to  Reveller  had  been  almost  lost 
sight  of/’ — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Darkness,  obscurity,  absence  of  light;  night 
time. 

“  When  it  dreew  to  the  derk  and  the  daie  slaked.” 

Alisaunder:  Fragment,  714. 

*2.  A  dark  spot,  or  part. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  moral  or  intellectual  en¬ 
lightenment  ;  ignorance. 

“  Till  we  ourselves  perceive  by  our  own  understandings, 
we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as 
before.” — Locke. 

2.  A  state  of  obscurity ;  the  background. 

“  All  he  says  of  himself  is,  that  he  is  an  obscure  per¬ 
son  ;  one,  I  suppose  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark.” — 

Atterixary. 

3.  Secrecy,  privacy. 
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*C.  As  adv.:  In  the  dark,  without  light. 

“  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dark,  ob¬ 
scure,  dim,  and  mysterious:  “ Darkness  expresses 
more  than  obscurity :  the  former  denotes  the  total 
privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only  the  diminution 
of  light.  Dark  is  opposed  to  light:  obscure  to 
bright.  Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense; 
in  this  case  the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavorable 
idea  than  the  latter ;  darkness  serves  to  cover  that 
which  ought  not  to  fee  hidden  ;  obscurity  intercepts 
our  view  of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see ;  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  design  ;  the  latter  of 
neglect  or  accident :  the  letter  sent  fey  the  conspir¬ 
ator  in  the  gunpowder  plot  to  his  friend  was  dark; 
all  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  longer  known  must  necessarily  be 
obscure ;  a  corner  may  be  said  to  be  dark  or  obscure, 
but  the  former  is  used  literally  and  the  latter  fig¬ 
uratively :  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness  of 
its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  corners  in  the 
daytime ;  men  of  distorted  minds  often  seek  obscure 
corners,  only  from  disappointed  ambition.  Dim 
expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  employed 
more  in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim,  or  the 
sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim,  by  which 
things  are  but  dimly  seen.  Mysterious  denotes  a 
species  of  the  dark,  in  relation  to. the  actions  of 
men  ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally  thrown  over  any 
object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incomprehensible  as  that 
which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always 
in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an  in¬ 
different  sense.  We  are  told  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  dark 
in  the  ways  of  men  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
evil ;  but  things  may  be  mysterious  in  the  events  of 
human  life,  without  the  express  intention  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an 
assassin  and  conspirator  will  he  dark:  any  intricate 
affair  which  involves  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
men  may  be  mysterious."  { Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  Dark  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
names  of  colors,  to  express  the  deepness  of  shade  of 
the  color :  as  dark-blue,  dark-brown,  dark-gray,  dark- 
red,  &c.  Obvious  compounds  are:  Dark-browed, 
dark-colored,  dark-haired,  dark-skinned. 

dark  ages ,s.pl.  An  epithet  frequently  applied 
to  the  middle  ages,  when  exaggerated  views  were 
entertained  as  to  the  amount  of  ignorance  then  ex¬ 
isting.  Hallam  makes  it  to  span  a  little  more  than 
1,000  years,  commencing  with  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Clovis,  A.  D.  486,  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 

dark-box,  s.  A  closed  chamber  in  which  an 
electric  light  is  placed,  in  order  that  experiments 
may  be  deprived  of  all  light  except  the  beams  issu¬ 
ing  at  the  lens.  {Knight.) 

dark- chamber,  s.  [Camera  Obscura.] 
dark-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  dark  or  black  eyes. 

*2.  Fig. :  Dark. 

“  .  .  .  dark-eyed  night.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

dark-fringed,  a.  Having  dark  lashes. 

“  Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  ii.  27. 

dark-glancing,  a.  Having  dark  eyes. 

“  With  Spain’s  dark-glancing  daughters.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  69. 

dark-glasses,  s.  pi.  Shades  fitted  to  optical  re- 
flecting-instruments  .to  intercept  the  sun’s  rays. 

dark-horse,  s.  [Dark,  A.  II.  9.]  Also  used  of 
any  competitor  in  a  contest  of  any  kind,  about 
whose  abilities  or  prowess  nothing  is  certainly 
known  ;  a  possible,  unannounced  candidate  for  any 
political  nomination  or  office. 

*dark-house,  s.  A  place  of  confinement  for 

lunatics,  a  mad-house. 

“Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as 
well  a  dark-house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do.” — Shakesp.' 
As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

dark-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  having  a  circular 
shade,  which  may  be  used  to  close  the  aperture  and 
hide  the  light. 

dark-light,  s.  A  general  name  for  the  various 
kinds  of  non-luminous  radiations  analogous  to  the 
X  or  Rontgen  rays. 

dark-lines,  s.  pi.  [Spectrum  Analysts.] 

dark-minded,  a.  Having  a  traitorous  or  de¬ 
praved  mind. 

dark-red  silver. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrargite  (q.  v.) . 


darkening 

dark-rolling,  a.  Rolling  darkly, 
dark-room,  s.  A  room  from  which  the  actinic 
rays  of  light  have  been  excluded  to  admit  of  the 
sensitizing  and  development  of  photographic  plates. 

dark-slide,  s. 

Photography :  The  holder  for  the  sensitized  plate. 
[Plate- holder.  ] 

dark-souled,  a.  Having  a  depraved  spirit, 
dark- veiled,  a.  Closely  or  darkly  veiled;  hid¬ 
den,  concealed. 

‘‘  Dark-veil’ d  Cotytto!” — Milton:  Comus,  129. 
dark- well,  s.  A  cell  elevated  beneath  a  trans- 
arent  ofeject  in  a  microscope,  to  form  an  opaque 
ackground  when  the  said  object  is  to  be  viewed  as 
illuminated  fey  light  from  above. 

dark-working,  a.  Working  or  acting  secretly; 
not  openly. 

‘‘Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

♦dark,  *darke,  *derke,  *derken,  *dirk,  v.t.&i, 

[A.S.  dearcian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  dark,  to  darken. 

“  The  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  brighte  sonne.” 

Gower,  iii.  307. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

“  Our  feith  was  dirked.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  138. 

2.  To  disfigure. 

“  This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv  (Introd.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  dark. 

“  The  wind  aros,  the  wether  darketh." — Gower,  iii.  296. 

2.  To  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

“  A1  that  day  in  that  den  they  darked." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,851. 

*darke'-long,  adv.  [Darkling.] 

“  Such  as  for  pouertie  be  not  able  to  go  to  that  chargee 
are  in  the  night  darkelong,  without  all  pompe  and  cere, 
monies  buried  in  a  dunghill.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  86. 

dark -en.  *durken,  *dyrkyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [En«. 

dark;  -en.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  To  lie  hid,  to  conceal  one’s  self,  to  hide. 

“  Alle  dyrkyns  the  dere  in  the  dym  scoghes.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  v. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  darker. 

“  As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 

Hears  round  about  him  voices  as  it  darkens.” 

Longfellow:  Dedication 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  dark  or  darker ;  to  deprive  of  light. 

“  But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.”-— 
Mark  xiii.  24. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  make  dark,  to  obscure. 

“  They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened.” — Exod.  x.  15. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  cloud,  to  make  dark  or  obscure. 
“Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without 

knowledge?” — Job xxxviii.  2. 

2.  To  perplex,  to  cloud,  to  dim. 

“  Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  his  confidence  did  seldom 
darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things  near  hand.” — 

Bacon. 

3.  To  foul,  to  sully,  to  disgrace. 

“  Spend’ st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light?’ 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  100. 

4.  To  make  gloomy  or  cheerless. 

“What  cloud  soeuer  hath  darkened  my  present  lot.” — 
Speed:  The  Romans,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi.,  §  15. 

dark  -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Darken,  v.] 
dark'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  darken;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  darkens.  {Lit.  &fig.) 

“.  .  .  it  is  a  pernicious  evil,  the  darkener  of  man’s 

life,  the  disturber  of  his  reason,  and  common  oon- 
founder  of  truth.” — B.  Jonson:  Discoveries. 
dark  -en-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Darken,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dark  or  darker. 

2.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  darker. 

*3.  The  twilight,  the  evening. 


f&te,  fa*t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w3rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  fill;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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darkful 

oSk'noS11^6^1-  “•  t-V.S.deorcfull.]  Full  dar  -ling ,  Merling,  *derlyng,  *derlynge, 

ful  ”ltn^yririBhe  be  weyward>  al  thi  body  shul  be  derk-  ling ,  from  de6r = dca?5 ’  *  &  °  ^A'  S  dmUU-  dedl ' 

ful.  -  U  ycUffe  ■  Matt.  vi.  22.  A.  As  substantive  : 


f  yoliffe;  Matt.  vi.  22. 

♦dark -hpod,  *deorkhede,  *derkhede,  *durc- 

A6d6,  s.  [Eng.  dark,  and  hood.  J  Darkness. 

“  Al  o  tide  °fthe  dai  we  were  in  durchede.” — St.  Bran- 
aan,  p.  2. 


*dark  -Ing  *deorcunge,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
deorcung .]  [Dark,  v.) 

A.  &  B 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst 
darkening. 


[A.  S. 

As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dark ; 


1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  dearly  beloved ;  a  favorite,  a 
pet. 

“Dauid,  Godes  owune  deorling .” —Ancren  Riwle. 

“  Come,  and  see  my  ship,  my  darling t” 

Longfellow :  Musician’s  Tale. 
*2.  Fig.  (Script.) :  The  life. 

Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword;  my  darling  (Hebrew 
yehidathi)  from  the  power  of  the  dog.” — Psalms  xxii.  20. 


dart-man 

dar -nex,  dar  -nix,  s.  [Doenick.]  A  sort  of 
coarse  damask,  manufactured  at  Tournay.  for  car¬ 
pets,  &c.  ( Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Noble  Gentle¬ 

man,  v.  2.) 

darn '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Darn.  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  mending  holes 
or  rents  by  darning. 

“  Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John’s  endued 
with  some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular 
darning,  they  would  have  been  sensible,  that  they  were 


i *  Tli o  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  shows  the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings,  both  before  and 


dark-Ish, 

dusky. 


[Eng.  dark,  -t*ft.]  Rather  dark, 


Then  the  priest  snail  look  ;  and,  behold,  if  the  bright 
spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  be  darkish  white  ” 

— Lev  it.  xiii.  39. 

dark  le,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  or  incept,  form  from 
dark  (q.  v.)  ]  To  grow  dark. 

“  ■  •  ■  bis  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  toward 
me.  ’ — Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  lxvi. 

dark  -ling,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  dark,  and  adv.  suff. 
-ling.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Dark,  gloomy. 

1 1  And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  dash’d  into  the  deep  abyss.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  the  dark. 


after  the  darning,  and  this  sensation  would  have  contin¬ 
ued  in  them  through  all  the  succession  of  darnings  I” — 
Arbuthnot  &  Pope:  Mart.  Scrib. 

darning-ball,  s.  An  egg-shaped  ball,  made  of 
hard  wood,  ivory,  cocoa-nut  shells,  or  glass,  and 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hand  in  the  darn¬ 
ing  of  stockings  ;  a  darning-last, 
darning-last,  s.  A  potato,  an  egg,  an  apple,  a 


that  darling  here  means  life 

.B.  As  adj.:  Dearly  beloved ;  regarded  with  great 
kindness  and  tenderness  ;  favorite. 

“  Great  iEsyetes  was  the  hero’s  sire  ; 

His  spouse,  Hippodame,  divinely  fair, 

Anchises’  eldest  hope  and  darling  care.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  538-40. 

*dar -lihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  darling;  -ness.}  The  u,  a  ^  c66,  ....  .. 

quality  or  state  of  being  greatly  beloved  ;  dearness,  small  gourd,  or  anything  similar,  used  to  stretch 
great  ailection.  (Browning:  Aristoph.  Apol.,  p.  a  portion  of  a  stocking  while  being  darned. 

'J  .  w  _  darning-needle,  s.  A  needle  of  large  size  for 

dar  ling-to  -ni-a,  S.  [Named  after  Dr.  Darling-  carrying  a  woolen  yarn  in  stopping  holes  in  knitted 
ton,  an  American  botanist.]  or  woven  fabrics. 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  pitcher-plants,  belonging  to  the  If  Devil's  darning-needle :  [Devil.] 
order  Sarracemaceee  (Sarraceniads).  The  Darling-  .  rT?,  ,  ,  ,  - 

tonia  calif ornica  grows  in  the  northern  part  of  Cal-  aar  ms,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

lfornia,  chiefly  in  the  district  around  MountShasta.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hemiptera,  belonging  to  the 

It  is  found  in  boggy  places,  on  the  slopes  of  mount-  family  Cercopidae.  The  animal  is  inclosed  in  a  hard 
“  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkima aiu?-  Xt  entraps  insects,  which  are  attracted  to  the  shell  without  any  external  appearance  of  wings, 

, ana  we  were  leit  darkling.  —  curious  pitcher  or  hood  at  the  extremity  of  the  which  lie  concealed  beneath. 

tubular  leaves ;  and,  once  inside,  are  prevented  by 
the  fine  hairs  which  point  downward  from  again 
returning.  Sometimes  the  leaf  stems  at  their  base 
are  filled  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  with  in¬ 
sect  remains.  The  larva  of  a  small  moth,  Xanthop- 
tera  semicrocea,  preys  on  the  plant,  and  that  of  a 
dipterous  insect,  Sarcophaaa  sarracenice,  feeds  on 
the  dead_insects_  which  it  incloses.  ( Horticultural 


Shakesp.;  King  Lear ,  i.  4. 

dark  -11ns,  adv.  [Darkling.]  In  the  dark. 

“  An’  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 

An’  darklins  graipitfor  the  banks.” 

Burns ■  Halloween. 

dark  -ly,  *darckelye,  *derkliche,  adv.  [A.  S 
deorchce;  Eng.  dark;  -ly.} 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  dark  manner;  without  light. 


2.  Fig.:  Obscurely,  dimly,  vaguely,  uncertainly,  Records,  No.  15,  June,  1877,  p.  81.) 


imperfectly. 

“  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly! — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  .  .  .” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  7. 

dark  -ness,  *darkenesse,  *darknes,  *derknes 
♦derkness,  *derkenesse,  *dirknesse,  s.  [Eng. 
dark;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dark  or  without 
light ;  obscurity,  gloominess.  (Opposed  to  bright¬ 
ness.) 

“And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there  was  dark¬ 
ness  over  the  whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour.” — Mark 
xv.  33. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  opaque.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  transparency .) 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  a  dark  color.  (Opposed 
to  fairness.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  state  of  being  obscure,  secret,  mysterious, 
or  not  easily  explained  or  understood  ;  obscurity. 

2.  A  state  of  ignorance,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual 
blindness. 

“Though  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned 
his  interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  principles.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*3.  Blindness  ;  deprivation  of  sight. 

“  Ende  I  wol,  as  Edippe,  in  derkenesse 
My  soruful  lyf.” 

Chaucer:  Troil.  and  Cres.,  iv.  271. 

*4.  Privacy,  secrecy. 

“What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak  ye  in  light.” — 
Matt.  x.  27. 

5.  Wickedness. 

“The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

6.  The  empire  or  power  of  Satan  or  the  devil ;  heli. 

“  Now  let  the  powers  of  darkness  boast 

That  I  am  foiled,  and  thou  art  grieved!” 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  xl. 

*7.  Death. 

“  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*8.  Ill  will,  bad  blood. 

“Ther  is  som  darknes  hapned  ’twixt  the  two  Favorites.” 
— Howel:  Lett.,  p.  122. 

tdark’-some,  *darkesum,  s.  [Eng.  dark,  and 
suff.  -some  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Lit.:  Dark,  gloomy,  shaded. 

“Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

“  The  darksome  hours  .  .  .’’—Carlyle. 

dark  -jf,  s.  [Eng.  dark,  -y.} 

1.  A  common  name  for  a  negro.  (Colloquial.) 

2.  A  bull's-eye;  a  policeman’s  lantern. 


darn  (1),  *dern  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wei.  darnio  =  to 
piece,  darn=a  piece;  O.  Fr.  darne=slice,  apiece. 
( Skeat .)] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  mend  or  patch  a  hole  or  rent  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  texture  of  the  original  material  with  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  yarn,  &c. 

“Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darn t” — Gay. 

2.  Fig. :  To  patch  up. 

“To  darn  up  the  rents  of  schism.” — Milton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mend  or  patch  by  darning. 

*darn  (2),  *dern  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Darn,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 

2.  To  cause  to  hide ;  to  drive  into  concealment. 

“  .  .  .  till  he  kill  or  derne,  in  putting  the  fox  in  the 

earth,  and  then  hooke  him  out,  or  starve  him.” — Monro: 
Exped.,  P.  ii.  122. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hide. 

“  Their  courage  quailed  and  they  began  to  dern.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  p.  31. 

darn,  s.  [Dakn,  v.]  A  hole,  rent,  or  piece  mended 
by  darning. 

♦darn,  *dern,  a.  [A.  S.  derne.}  [Derne.]  Se¬ 
cret,  hidden,  private. 

“  There’s  not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in  the  whole 
country  that  he’s  not  acquainted  with.” — Scott:  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  xviii. 

darned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Darn,  v.} 
dar-nel,  *der-nel,  *der-nell,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful;  prob.  connected  with  O.  Fr.  darwe=stupefied. 
(Skeat.)} 

Bot. :  The  popu¬ 
lar  name  for  Loli- 
um  tenul entum, 
which  some  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the 
Infelix  lolium  of 
Virgil  and  the  zi¬ 
zania  or  tares  of 
Scripture.  It  was 
believed  by  the 
ancients  to  be 
poisonous  and 
narcotic.  It  is 
common  in  corn¬ 
fields.  It  has 
culms  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the 
spike  being  like 
that  of  Triticum 
repens, the  Wheat- 
grass  or  Couch-grass. 

T[  Red  darnel :  Lolium  per enne. 
land.) 

darn  er,  s.  [Eng.  darn;  - er .] 
or  mends  by  darning. 


Darnel. 

(Britten  &  Hoi- 
One  who  darns 


da-ro’-gah,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  ddroga.}  An  over¬ 
seer,  a  superintendent.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

da-roo',  s.  [An  Egyptian  word  (?).]  See  the 
compound. 

daroo-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Egyptian  Sycamore,  Ficus sycamorus. 
*dar-rain  ,  *dar-reyne,  *de-raine,  *derayne, 
♦dereyne,  v.  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  daraigner,  deraigner ; 
Low  Lat.  deraisno ,  from  derationo,  from  Lat.  de— 
from,  by,  and  ratio=  a  reason,  an  account.]  [De- 
RAIGN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  defend  in  battle,  to  champion. 

“ That  hymself  ,  .  .  in  wylde  field  wolde  fyghte 
To  derayne  Godes  ryghte.” 

Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  7,096. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  in  battle. 

“Thou  wenest  to  dereyne  hire  by  batayle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  1,610. 

3.  To  set  out  in  order  of  battle,  to  range. 

“Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  engage  in,  to  undertake  battle. 

“Therewith  they  ’gan  to  hurlen  greedily, 
Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darraine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  20. 

II.  Old  Law :  To  clear  a  legal  account;  to  answer 
an  accusation  ;  to  settle  a  controversy. 

dar-rein,  a.  [O.  Fr.  darrein;  Fr.  dernier .] 

Old  English  Law:  The  last;  as,  darrein  present- 
ment=the  last  presentment. 

dart  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  dart,  a  modification  of  A.  S. 
daradh,  daredh;  Sw.  dart;  Icel.  darradhr;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tart.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  javelin,  a  short  missile  weapon  thrown 
by  the  hand,  or  impelled  by  the  breath  through  a 
tube.  Dart-heads  are  usually  made  of  iron,  but 
among  savage  nations  flints,  sea-sliells,  fish-bones, 
and  other  hard  substances  have  been  employed; 
and  among  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  country  and  Africa,  the  dart  was  merely  a 
sharp-pointed  stick,  the  end  of  which  was  carbon¬ 
ized  by  fire.  The  weapon  is  always  very  simple  in 
its  construction,  and  is  usually  from  3  to  5  feet 
long. 

“  And  he  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  .  .  .” — 2  Sam. 
xviii.  14. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  pierces  or  wounds  as  a 
dart. 

II.  Needlework :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
two  short  seams  made  on  each  side  of  the  front  of 
a  bodice,  whence  small  gores  have  been  cut,  making 
the  slope  requisite  to  sit  in  closely  under  the  bust. 

*dart-caster,  s.  One  who  throws  darts ;  a  light¬ 
armed  soldier. 

“And  anone  after,  the  Bceotians  caused  a  certain® 
nomber  of  slingers  and  dart-casters  to  comme  from  Malie 
wyth  two  thousande  good  souldiars  on  fote.” — Nicoll: 
Thucid.,  fol.  118. 

*dart-man,  s.  A  dart-caster. 

“  Without  an  aim  the  dart-man  darts  his  spear.” 

Sylvester:  The  Vocation,  304. 


tx5il,  b<5y;  pout,  jcfwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


dart-snake 
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dart-snake,  s. 

ZoOl.:  An  epithet  given  to  snakes  of  the  genus 
Aeontias,  from  their  habit  of  darting  on  their  prey 
or  enemies. 

dart,  *darte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dabt  (l), «.] 

A.  Transitive; 

*1.  To  pierce  with  a  dart. 

“I  darte,  I  perce  or  stryke  thorowe  with  a  darte.” — 
Palsgrave. 

f2.  To  throw  as  a  dart,  to  cast  hostilely. 

**  He  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dares  the  war  ; 

Th’  invaders  dart  their  javTins  from  afar.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  AZneid,  x.  1,004,  1,005. 

3.  To  shoot  out. 

"  Forth  from  his  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throws, 

Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten’s  nose.” 

Cowper:  Colubriad. 

4.  To  emit,  to  send  forth,  to  shoot  out. 

“  Pan  came,  and  ask’d  what  magic  caus’d  my  smart: 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart.” 

.  Pope:  Autumn,  80,  81. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start  and  rush  suddenly;  to  run  or  move 
with  speed. 

“  He  spurr’d  his  steed,  he  couched  his  lance, 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  15. 

*2.  To  throw  darts. 

“  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  dart  and  to  shoot, 
see  Shoot. 

dart  (2) ,  s.  [Dace.]  The  dace. 
dart'-3,r§,  s.  [Fr.  dartre=ringworm,  tetters.] 
Veterinary :  An  ulcer  on  the  skin,  to  which  lambs 
are  subject. 

dart'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dakt,  u.] 
dart’-er,  s.  [Eng.  dart;  -erf] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  throws  darts. 

“ .  .  .  what  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  be  among  the 
Gods,  a  darter  of  lightning,  .  .  .” — Sir  W.  Jones:  To 

Lord  Althorp. 

2.  One  who  starts  and  runs  suddenly  and  quickly. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  An  order  in  Macgillivray’s  classification  of 
birds,  containing  the  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters,  and 
Jacamars,  so  called  from  their  habit  of  darting  on 
to  their  prey.  [Jaculatoees.] 

(2)  A  genus  or  web-footed  swimming  birds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Pelicanidse.  The  neck  in  all  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  long.  Plotus  melanogaster  is  the  Snake-bird, 
so  called  from  the  serpent-like  form  of  the  neck 
and  head.  The  Darters  are  natives  of  tropical 
America  and  Africa,  and  of  Australia.  [Snake- 
bied,  Plotus.] 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  darter-fish,  Toxotes. 

“The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  67. 

darter-fish,  s.  [Aechee-fish.] 
dart'-ers,  s.pl.  [Daktee,  B.] 

Dart'-ford,  s.  [The  name  of  a  small  town  in 
Kent,  England.] 

Dartford  blue,  s.  A  British  butterfly — the  Chalk- 
hill  Blue,  Polyommatus  or  Lyccena  corydon,  found 
in  plenty  on  a  range  of  hillocks  between  Dartford 
and  Darenth  Wood,  England. 

Dartford  warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  Sylvia  provincialis,  a  bird  found  fre¬ 
quently  in  England  and  on  the  European  continent. 
[Sylvia,  Waeblee.] 
dart '-mg',  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dabt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  darts. 

2.  The  act  of  starting,  running,  or  moving  with 
velocity. 

dart’-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  darting;  - ly .]  In 
manner  of  a  dart;  with  velocity. 

dart'-le,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  dart  (q.  v.).]  To 
dart. 

“  My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue.” 

Browning:  My  Star. 

dart'-6ld,  a.  [Grr.  darfos=flayed,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 
dartoid-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  structure  of  the  dartos,  intermediate 
between  muscle  and  elastic  fibrous  tissue. 


dar  -tos,  s.  [Gr.  darfos=fiayed ;  dero= to  flay.] 

Anat. :  The  second  or  proper  covering  of  the  scro¬ 
tum,  the  other  being  the  integument.  The  dartos 
is  a  very  thin  and  abundant  layer  of  contractile 
fibrous  tissue,  between  elastic  tissue  and  muscular 
fiber  in  property.  It  sends  inward  the  Septum  scroti, 
a  distinct  septum  dividing  into  two  cavities  for  the 
two  testes.  It  is  continuous  round  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  with  the  common  superficial  fascia  of  the 
perineum  and  abdomen. 

dar-tre,  s.  [Fr.]  Herpes,  a  term  used  occa¬ 
sionally  by  French  writers  to  denote  almost  any 
disease  of  the  skin.  [Daetabs.] 

dar  ’-trous,  a.  [Eng .  dartr(e) ;  -ous.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  dartre ;  herpetic. 

Dar-wIn-I-an,  a.  &s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Darwin,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -fan.]  [Daewinism.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Charles 
Darwin  or  his  biological  views. 

“The  second  reason  is  a  somewhat  Darwinian  one. 
There  seems  to  exist  among  words,  even  as  among  living 
beings,  a  struggle  for  existence,  terminating  in  the  ‘  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.’ ” — Beames:  Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang, 
of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872.)  Introd.,  p.  72. 

B.  .4s  subst.:  A  follower  of  Charles  Darwin. 
[Darwinism.] 

Dar-Win'-lC-al,  a.  [From  (Charles)  Darwin, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Charles  Darwin  or  his  views. 

Dar-win'-Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  Darwinical ;  -ly.] 
.  Of  reasoning :  After  the  manner  of  Charles  Dar¬ 
win. 

Dar’-wIn-I§m,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Darwin, 
M.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  published  in 
1781 ;  the  ZoOnomia,  or  Laivs  of  Organic  Life,  given 
to  the  world  in  1796 ;  and  the  Phytologia,  or  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening ,  sent  forth  in 
1800.  The  son  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician  practicing  at  Shrewsbury,  England, 
in  which  town  Mr.  CharlesDarwin  was  born,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Cambridge.  He  first  became  known 
through  going  (without  salary)  as  naturalist  with 
the  Beagle  surveying  ship  of  war,  which,  between 
December,  1831,  and  December,  1836,  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  globe.  In  1839  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Emma  Wedgwood,  and  had  ultimately  a  family 
of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Between  1842  and 
1846  he  published  three  important  works,  one  of 
which — that  on  Coral-reefs  —  revolutionized  the 
views  till  then  held  on  the  formation  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  On  November  24, 1859,  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  edition  of  his  immortal  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Species;  on  January  7, 1860,  the  sec¬ 
ond  appeared.  The  one  we  quote,  printed  in  1882, 
is  stated  to  be  the  sixth  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections  to  1872.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  most,  if  not  all,  civilized  languages.  In  1871 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  extended  the 
views  advanced  in  the  Origin  of  Species  to  the 
human  race.  His  last  great  work,  one  announcing 
great  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  earthworm, 
was  called  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould. 
When  the  Origin  of  Species  and  the  Descent  of  Man 
were.  sent  forth,  many  replies  were  published  by 
religious  men  who  deemed  his  views  completely 
antagonistic  to  Revelation ;  but  when  he  died,  on 
April  19, 1882,  his  merits  were  acknowledged  on  all 
sides.  Admirers  considered  him  the  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  of  biology,  while  even  those  who  could  not 
assent  to  his  views  believed  that  Westminster 
Abbey  was  his  fitting  resting-place,  and  in  a  circular 
appealing  for  contributions  to  a  memorial  in  his 
honor  two  of  the  most  prominent  names  are  those 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.] 

Biol.,  Hist.,  die.:  The  views,  especially  regarding 
the  origin  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  detail  and  advocated  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness,  but  with  perfect  scientific  candor,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin.  [Etym.] 

Just  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  first 
great  work  on  the  subject,  the  vast  majority  of 
naturalists  believed  that  each  species,  whether  of 
animals  or  of  plants,  was  a  separate  creation.  It 
was  known  that  it  might  run  into  “varieties,” 
might  be  improved  by  cultivation,  or  might  help  to 
originate  a  “hybrid”  between  it  and  another 
species,  in  which  case  the  hybrid  was  sterile,  but  it 
was  deemed  quite  a  canon  of  natural  science  that 
it  could  undergo  no  farther  change.  Mr.  Darwin 
followed  a  small  but  distinguished  school  of  nat¬ 
uralists  in  setting  wholly  aside  this  canon,  and 
accepting  instead  of  it  the  transmutation  of 
species.  [Transmutation.]  Mr.  Darwin’s  views 
as  to  how  species  originated,  arrived  at  independ¬ 
ently  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Yv  allace,  and  foreshadowed  by  Aristotle,  Matthews, 
and  others,  may  be  embodied  in  the  foRowing  postu¬ 
lates  or  propositions : 


dash 

(1)  That  a  certain  amount  of  variability  exists  in 

every  animal  or  plant.  No  children  of  the  same 
parents  are  quite  alike,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  life  of  each  tend  to  increase  the  original  varia¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  same  with  animals  and  plants.  \  ari- 
ation  is  so  great  under  domestication  that  it  Has 
excited  universal  notice.  Witness  the  case  ot  tame 
pigeons,  dogs,  cats,  or  cattle.  Similar  changes  go 
on  at  a  slower  rate  in  nature  among  wild  animals 
and  plants.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , .  . 

(2)  Animals  and  plants,  when  not  checked  in  their 
increase,  tend  to  multiply  at  a  geometrical  ratio. 
Malthuslong  ago  pointed  out  that  this,  is  the  case 
with  man,  and  it  is  the  same  with  inferior  animals 
and  plants.  Each  species  would  singly  fill  the  earth 
were  it  not  checked  by  others. 

(3)  Hence  the;re  is  a  continuous  struggle  tor 
existence  among  all  organized  beings  in  the  world, 
individuals  of  each  species  battling  against  those 
of  all  other  species,  and  yet  more  severely  against 
those  of  their  own. 

(4)  Speaking  broadly,  those  best  adapted  for  the 
struggle  wiH  be  the  victors  in  it,  while  those  less 
adapted  to  it  will  be  defeated  and  die.  This  is 
called  by  Mr.  Darwin,  Natural  Selection. 

(5)  As  the  offspring  of  any  animal  or  plant  tends 
to  be  in  most  respects  like  its  parent,  and  as  the 
less  improved  forms  are  likely  to  be  vanquished  and 
perish,  each  race  will  ultimately  be  continued  by 
the  individuals  in  it  more  highly  organized  than  the 
rest.  Sexual  preferences  will  produce  a  selection 
tending  in  the  same  direction. 

(6)  The  result  will  be  an  endless  progression, 
evolving  higher  species,  genera,  families,  orders, 
classes,  if  not  even  sub-kingdoms  themselves,  the 
infinitely  varied  forms  being  each  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Man  is 
believed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  possibly  descended 
at  a  highly  remote  period,  from  “  a  group  of  marine 
animals  resembling  the  larvae  of  existing  Ascidians 
(a  lowly  type  of  mollusks)  .  The  line  of  our  ancestry 
ran  next  through  the  Ganoid  fishes,  the  Amphibians, 
the  Monotremata,  the  ancient  Marsupials,  the  early 
progenitors  of  the  Placental  Mammals,  the  Lemuri- 
dae,  the  Simiadae,  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  and  a  species 
covered  with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards,  the 
ears  pointed  and  capable  of  movement,  great  canine 
teeth  present  in  the  males,  the  body  provided  with 
a  tail,  the  foot  prehensile,  the  habits  arboreal,  the 
birthplace  some  warm  forest-clad  land. 

IT  Darwinism  was  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  general  public.  When  first  it 
was  broached  it  was  held  as  teaching,  among  other 
views,  that — 

“  A  very  tall  pig,  with  a  very  long  nose, 

Puts  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes, 

And  then  by  the  name  of  an  elephant  goes.” 

Here  the  transformation  is  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
animal.  Mr.  Darwin’s  transformations  demand  for 
their  accomplishment  vastly  extended  geological 
ages,  and  at  the  end  of  them  the  pig  does  not  become 
the  elephant.  He  held  that  at  a  remote  point  of  by¬ 
gone  geological  time  an  animal,  which  was  neither  a 
pig  nor  an  elephant,  but  had  the  characteristics  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  existed.  It  gave  rise  to  more  specialized 
forms ;  the  same  process  took  place  with  them  till 
the  pig  came  at  last  from  an  ancestor  not  so  special¬ 
ized  as  itself,  and  the  elephant  from  another.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  harmonize  Darwinism 
with  the  views  regarding  creation  entertained  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people ;  with  Theism  it 
has  not  necessarily  any  controversy.  With  regard 
to  the  origin  of  life  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  it 
may  have  “  been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator 
into  a  few  forms  or  into  one.”  Thus  not  merely  a 
God,  but  a  Creator,  is  recognized. 

dar-wln-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Darwin.] 
[Daewinism.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Whitneyite  (q.  v.). 

das-911-ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dascillus,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles.  Chief 
genera,  Dascillus,  Cyphon,  and  Helodes. 

das-gll'-lus,  s.  [Greek  daskillos= the  name  of  a 
fish.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dascillidse. 

dash,  *dasche,  *dassche,  *dasse,  v.t.&i.  [Icel. 

daska= to  strike  ;  Sw.  daska;  Dan.  dctske= to  Map.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  strike  violently,  to  shatter. 

“  Daschte  and  adreynte  fourty  shippes  there.” 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  61. 

IT  Generally  with  the  adverb,  phrase,  To  pieces, 
in  pieces. 

“  A  brave  vessel  .  .  .  dash’d  all  to  pieces.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  strike,  to  smite,  to  knock.  (Generally  with 
the  adverb  out.) 

“  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  .  .  .’’—Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


dash 

.  3.  To  strike  violently,  to  cause  to  come  sharply 
into  collision  with  anything. 

“ .  .  .  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stone.” — Matt.  iv.  6. 

4.  To  knock  or  throw  away  sharply. 

“  And  dash’d  away  the  tear  he  scorn'd.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  20. 

5.  To  throw  violently. 

“  Dashing  water  on  them  may  prove  the  best  remedy.” 
—Mortimer. 

6.  To  bespatter,  to  besprinkle. 

7.  To  agitate  or  throw  up  violently,  to  cause  to 
rise. 

“  At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  brazen  prow 
Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depths  below.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v.  188,  189. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  bespatter,  to  disturb. 

“ .  .  .  this  tempest, 

Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  place  or  put  hastily  or  carelessly. 

*3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  adulterate  with  some  in¬ 
ferior  admixture. 

“  Several  revealed  truths  are  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.” — Specta¬ 
tor,  No.  580. 

4.  To  flood,  to  fill  with  water. 

“Fountains  and  cypresses  peculiarly  become  buildings, 
and  no  man  can  have  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  vast 
basins  of  marble  dashed  with  perpetual  cascades  in  the 
area  of  St.  Peter’s,  without  retaining  an  idea  of  taste  and 
splendor.” — Walpole:  On  Modem  Gardening. 

5.  To  compose  or  sketch  in  haste  or  carelessly ;  to 
throw  off,  to  dash  off. 

“  Never  was  dash’d  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 

A  fool  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit.” 

Pope :  Dunciad,  ii.  47,  48. 

*6.  To  obliterate,  to  cross  out,  to  blot  out. 

“  To  dash  over  this  with  a  line  will  deface  the  whole 
copy  extremely,  and  to  a  degree  that,  I  fear,  may  dis¬ 
please  you.” — Pop  e. 

*7.  To  confound,  to  abash,  to  shame,  to  confuse. 

“  After  they  had  sufficiently  blasted  him  in  his  personal 
capacity,  they  found  it  an  easy  work  to  dash  and  over¬ 
throw  him  in  his  political.” — South. 

f8.  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 

“  Tome  stronger  pow’r  eludes  our  sickly  will; 

Dashes  our  rising  hope  with  certain  ill.” — Prior. 

*9.  To  overspread  or  suffuse,  as  in  confusion. 

“  The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  move. 

Still  dash’d  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love.” 

Addison. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  rush  violently  or  excitedly. 

“  The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 

Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 

As,  dashing  o’er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

2.  To  be  thrown  up  violently. 

“  If  the  vessel  be  suddenly  stopped  in  its  motion,  the 
liquor  continues  its  motion,  and  dashes  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.” — Cheyne. 

3.  To  fall  or  fly  in  flashes. 

“The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.” 

Mrs.  Hemans:  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

II.  Fig. :  To  compose  or  execute  anything  with 
rapidity  and  apparent  carelessness. 

“  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there, 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care.” 

Rochester :  An  Allusion  to  Horace. 

IT  To  dash  off: 

1.  Trans.:  To  compose  or  execute  with  rapidity 
and  apparent  carelessness ;  to  form  or  sketch 
hastily  ;  to  do  anything  with  a  dash. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  rush  away  violently  or  excitedly. 

dash,  s.  &  adv.  [Dash,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  collision  or  violent  striking  together  of  two 
bodies. 

“  By  the  touch  ethereal  rous’d. 

The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 

They  furious  spring.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,118-16. 

(2)  A  rapid  movement,  a  stroke  ;  a  sudden  attack, 
rnsn,  or  onset. 

“  Horses  that  can  make  a  rapid  dash  .  .  .” — Darwin: 

Voyage  round  the  World ,  ch.  viii. 
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2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  admixture,  mingling,  or  infusion  of  any 
other  substance  or  quality. 

“  There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with  an 
eye  of  mirth  and  pity,  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in  it  a 
dash  of  folly.” — Addison. 

(2)  A  small  quantity  of  any  substance  mixed  with 
another. 

*(3)  A  stain,  a  disgrace,  a  blot. 

“  Now  (had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in  me) 
would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s 
Tale,  v.  2. 

(4)  Capacity  and  readiness  for  dashing  actions ; 
spirit,  daring,  activity,  or  promptness. 

“  .  .  .  lately  she  has  evinced  all  the  brilliancy  and 
dash  that  characterized  her  victory  of  a  twelvemonth 
back.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(5)  A  flourish,  a  show  off,  bluster. 

(6)  A  sudden  check  or  blow ;  frustration,  disap¬ 
pointment. 

(7)  A  short  stroke. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Printing  and  writing:  A  short  line  (— )  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  sentence  to  mark  a  significant  pause  of 
more  moment  than  that  indicated  by  a  comma. 
Also  used  to  indicate  a  consecutive  series ;  as,  John 
xiv.  1-8.  Also  used  as  a  “ditto”  mark.  The  em- 
dash  is  the  length  of  the  “em”  of  its  fount;  the 
en-dash  one-half  the  former.  The  double-dash  has 
the  length  of  two  em’s.  [Em.] 

“Strange!  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market  and  helps  off  the  trash.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  521,  522. 

2.  Vehicle:  Formerly  splash-board.  A  board  or 
fender  erected  on  the  forepart  of  the  bed,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  driver.  A  dash-board  (q.  v.). 
(.Knight.) 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  line  drawn  through  a  figure  in  thorough¬ 
bass,  showing  that  the  interval  must  be  raised  one 
semitone. 

(2)  A  line  drawn  through  the  duple  time-sign, 
implying  a  division  either  of  measurement  or  of 
pace. 

(3)  A  short  stroke  (' )  placed  above  note  or  chords, 
directing  that  they  are  to  be  played  staccato. 

(4)  In  harpsichord  music,  a  dash  passing  between 
two  bars,  called  a  slur  or  coul6.  ( Stainer  dt  Bar¬ 
rett.) 

IT  (1)  At  a  dash:  At  one  movement,  at  once. 

“And  whan  he  perceyueth that  Scriptures wyl  not  ayde 
hym  in  approuynge  of  hys  bablynges,  he  heapeth  me  in, 
an  whole  halfe  leafe  at  a  dash,  out  of  Saynt  Augustyne.” 
— Bale:  Apology,  fol.  87. 

(2)  At  first  dash:  From  the  first,  at  once. 

“She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  dashing  manner;  with  a  dash, 
dashingly. 

“  Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall; 

And,  with  a  murmuring  sound. 

Dash,  dash,  upon  the  ground, 

To  gentle  slumbers  call.”  Dryden. 

dash-board,  s. 

1.  The  float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

2.  The  splash-board  of  a  vehicle.  [Dash,  s.,  II.  2.] 
dash-pot,  s.  A  contrivance  for  easing  the  fall  of 

a  weight.  The  falling-rod  is  connected  to  the  piston, 
and  the  latter  plunges  into  the  water  contained  in 
the  cylinder, 
dash-rule,  s. 

Printing :  A  rule  between  articles  across  a  column 
or  page,  and  shorter  than  the  width  measure, 
dash-wheel,  wash-wheel,  s. 

Bleaching :  A  wheel  with  compartments  revolving 
partially  in  a  cistern,  to  wash  and  rinse  calico  in 
the  piece,  by  alternately  dipping  it  in  the  water  and 
then  dashing  it  from  side  to  side  of  the  compart¬ 
ments  as  the  wheel  rotates, 
dashed,  *dasht,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dash,  r.] 
dash'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dash;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  dashes,  as  the 
plunger  of  a  churn  ;  the  float  of  a  paddle-wheel,  &c. 

2.  Fig, :  One  who  makes  a  dash,  a  dashing  person. 

“These  young  ladies  were  dashers,  .  .  — Miss  Edge- 

worth:  Almeria,  p.  292. 

II.  Vehicles:  A  dash-board  (q.  v.). 
dash -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dash,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Striking  violently  against  or  in  collision 
with  anything. 

“  Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark!” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and,  Juliet,  v.  3. 


dasycladus 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons:  Daring,  spirited,  prompt  in  under¬ 
taking  any  work  of  danger  or  difficulty;  smart, 
brilliant. 

“  The  dashing  fellow,  as  great  genius  usually  show* 
strong  indications  of  it  at  the  earliest  age,  begins  his 
career  of  glory  at  the  public  school,  .  .  .” — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings,  Even.  28. 

2.  Of  things:  Brilliant,  smart,  daring. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  state  of  being  in  collision  with 
or  striking  violently  against  anything. 

“  .  .  .  their  stroaks  and  dashings  against  one  another, 
.  .  .” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  97. 

dash'-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  dash;  -ism,.']  Dash,  courage, 
high  spirit. 

“  He  must  fight  a  duel,  before  his  claim  to  complete 
heroism,  or  dashism,  can  be  universally  allowed.” — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings,  Even.  28. 

das-or-nis,  das-y-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  dosus=huiry ; 
ornis= a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  large  bird,  allied  to  the  ostrich,  but 
still  more  closely  to  the  Dinornis  (q.  v.)  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  London  clay, 
dass,  s.  [Icel.  des.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  hay-stack  that  is  cut  off  with  a 
hay-knife  for  immediate  use. 

2.  What  remains  of  corn  when  a  quantity  in  the 
sheaf  is  left  in  the  barn,  after  part  has  been  removed. 
In  the  same  manner  the  hay  left  in  the  stack,  when 
part  is  cut  off,  receives  this  designation. 

3.  A  small  landing-place. 

“  They  soon  reached  a  little  dass  in  the  middle  of  the 
linn,  or  what  an  Englishman  would  call  a  small  landing- 
place.” — Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  61. 

das-tard,  *das’-tarde,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  dcestr= 
exhausted,  breathless ;  O.  Dut.  dasaert,  daasaardt 
=  a  fool.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  coward,  a  poltroon,  a  mean- 
spirited,  cowardly  fellow. 

“And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die.” 

Pope-  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  427. 

B.  As  adj.:  Cowardly,  mean-spirited. 

“Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

das'-tard,  v.  t.  [Dastard,  s.]  To  terrify,  to 
intimidate,  to  make  cowardly,  to  dispirit,  to  das- 
tardize. 

“I’m  weary  of  this  flesh  which  holds  us  here, 

And  dastards  manly  soul  with  hope  and  fear.” 

Dryden :  Conquest  of  Mexico,  ii.  2. 
*das'-tai’d-l§e,  s.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ice.]  Cow¬ 
ardliness,  dastardliness. 

“I  was  upbraided  with  ingratitude,  dastardice,  .  .  .” 
— Richardson:  Cl.  Harlowe,  vi.  49. 

das-tard-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ize.)  To 
make  cowardly,  to  terrify,  to  frighten,  to  dispirit. 

“  .  .  .  would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle, 

And  dastardize  my  courage.” 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

*das  -tg,r-dlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dastardize.] 
*das-tard-i'-zlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dastard¬ 
ize,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  terrifying,  dispiriting,  or 
making  cowardly. 

das -tard-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dastardly;  -wess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dastardly ;  cowardli¬ 
ness. 

das  -tard-ly,  a.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ly.]  Cowardly, 
mean. 

“  .  .  .  opposed  the  dastardly  proposition  with  great 
ardor.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

das  -tard-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dastard;  -ness.]  Cow¬ 
ardliness,  dastardliness. 

das'-tar-dy,  *das -tar-die,  s.  [Eng.  dastard; 
-y.]  Dastardliness,  cowardliness, 
das  -y-a,  s.  [Gr.  dasys=  thick,  hairy.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Florideous  Algse,  consisting  of 
tufted,  filamentous  seaweeds,  of  a  red,  brown,  or 
purple  color.  Four  species  are  British. 

das-jf-an-thos,  s.  [Gr.  dasj/s^thick,  hairy,  and 
anthos=&  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericaceae.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

das-y-cla-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyclad(us), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals  arranged  by  Kutzing  under 
his  sub-order  Cceloblasteae.  [Dasycladus.] 
das-^-cla'-dus,  s.  [Gr.  dasys  =  shaggy,  and 
hlados= a  young  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  Kfitz- 
ing’s  tribe  Dasycladese. 


Ddil,  b<5y;  poftt,  jowl;  eat,  gell,  eh«rus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=£ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shhs.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  tel,  del. 


dasygastreae 

das-^-gasa  -  tre-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dasys  =  shaggy, 
and  gaster ,  gastros—  belly,  and  Lat.  tem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Entom. :  A  little  group  of  bees  instituted  by  Cu¬ 
vier,  in  which  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  gener¬ 
ally  furnished  with  a  silky  brush.  It  ranks  under 
the  Apides,  is  distinguished  from,  the  Andreenides, 
and  includes  the  genera  Megachile,  Osmia,  &c. 

das-^m’-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  cZasys= thick,  dense,  and 
metron=  a  measure.] 
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*3.  A  chronologer ;  one  skilled  in  dates. 

“I  am  not  datary  enough  to  understand  this.” — Fuller: 
Ch.  Hist.,  in.  iv.  8. 

date  (1),  s.  [Lat.  data,  pi.  of  datum— something 
given,  neut.  of  datus=g iven,  pa.  par.  of  <Jo=to  give. 
From  the  formula  datum  ( Romce ,  &c.)  appended  to 
letters,  deeds,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  formula  appended  to  a  letter,  deed,  &c.,  to 


etron=  a  measure.]  ,  L  i  A 

Nat.  Phil. :  An  instrument  for  weighing  gases.  It  denote  the  year,  month,  and  day  when  such  letter 


consists  of  a  thin  glass  globe,  which  is  weighed  in 
the  gas  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  known  den¬ 
sity. 

das-f-or'-nls,  s.  [Gr.  dasys=thick,  dense,  and 
ornis—&  bird.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Me- 
rulidse,  or  Thrush  family.  They  are  natives  of 
South  Australia. 

2.  Palceont.:  [Dasornis.] 

das-y-pel-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dasws=thick ;  pelte 
=  a  shield,  and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  stiff,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  serpents,  of  which  Dasypeltis 
is  the  type. 

das-jf-pel -tls,  s.  [Gr.  dasys= thick ;  pelte— a 
shield.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  serpents,  destitute  of  teeth. 
[Anodon.] 

das-^p-od-a,  s.  [Gr.  dasys=thick,  hairy,  and 
pous,  genit.  poaos=a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bees  belonging  to  the  family 
Anthophila. 


or  deed  was  signed  or  executed. 

“  My  father’s  promise  ties  me  not  to  time; 

And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  say,  are  void.” 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 


datisem 

date,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Date  (1) ,  s.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affix  a  date  to,  to  write  down  the  point  of 
time  at  which  a  letter  is  written  or  a  deed,  &c.,  exe¬ 
cuted. 

2.  To  fix  or  note  the  time  of  anything. 

*3.  To  give  rise  to,  to  originate. 

“  From  the  blessings  they  bestow, 

Our  times  are  dated  and  our  eras  move: 

They  govern  and  enlighten  all  below, 

As  thou  dost  all  above.” 

Prior:  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  reckon,  to  count. 

_  .....  ,  ,  .  .  .  “ ’Tis  all  one,  in  respect  of  eternal  duration  yet  behind, 

2.  The  point  of  time  at  which  anything  happened,  whether  we  begin  the  world  so  many  millions  of  ages  ago, 
'  ,=  annnintorl  tr,  h a nr>An  or  fiafe  from  the  ]ate  £ela  0f  about  six  thousand  years.” — 

Bentley. 

2.  To  begin,  to  exist,  to  have  an  origin. 

3.  To  write  under  a  certain  date ;  as,  he  dates  from 
Rome. 

4.  To  bear  a  date,  to  be  dated, 
da  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Date,  u.] 
fdate  -less,  a.  [Eng.  date,  and  Zess.] 


or  is  appointed  to  happen. 

“  .  .  .  his  days  and  times  are  past, 

And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  1. 
*3.  Duration,  continuance ;  time  generally. 

“  Could  the  declining  of  this  fate,  O  friend, 

Our  date  to  immortality  extend  ?” 

Denham:  Sarpedon’ s  Speech  to  Glaucus. 

4.  The  period  of  time  during  which  any  person  or 
thing  is  in  existence. 

*5.  An  end  or  conclusion. 

“  What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date.- 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate.” 

Pope:  Pape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  171,  172. 


II.  Law:  A  deed  may  be  good,  although  it  men¬ 
tions  no  date,  or  has  a  false  date,  or  even  if  it  has 
...  ~  „  ,  rAr  .  t  an  impossible  date,  as  the  30th  of  February,  pro- 

das  yp  od  l  d® ,  s.  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasypus,  and  vi<je(j  tke  reai  <jay  of  ^ts  being  dated  or  given,  that 


Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suti.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  small  family  of  edentate  mammals  in¬ 
cluding  the  armadillos.  They  resemble  the  anteat- 
ersin  the  form  of  their  head  and  jaws,  but  they 
have  wider  mouths,  and  the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
numerous  molar  teeth.  The  species  occur  in  South 
America. 

2.  Palceont. :  Dasypodidee  occur  in  the  late  Plio¬ 
cene  and  Post-pliocene.  The  family  was  represented 
in  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  times  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  by  .  the  gigantic  Glyptodon,  Schistopleurum, 
Chlamydotherium,  <fcc.,  while  the  genuine  genus 
Dasypus  also  appears. 

das-jf-proc’-tg,  s.  [Gr.  dasys— thick,  dense,  and 
proktos— the  anus,  the  tail.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dasyproctidse  (q.  v.),  or  in  some  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  genus  of  Cavidee.  It  contains  the  Agoutis. 
[Agouti.] 

das-f-proc  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyproct 
(ms),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Rodentia.  It 


is  delivered,  can  be  proved.  {Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii.) 

For  the  difference  between  date  and  time,  see 
Time. 

*date-broke,  a.  Not  mec  or  provided  for  on  the 
appointed  day. 

“  How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds  V 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

date  (2),  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  date ;  Fr.  clatte;  Dan. 
daddel ;  Dut.  dadel ;  Ger.  dattel ;  Prov.  datil,  dactil ; 
Sp.datil;  Port,  datile;  Ital.  dattero,  all  from  Lat. 
dactylus=&  date;  Gr.  daktylos— a  finger,  from  the 
shape  of  the  fruit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  belonging  to  the  genus  Phoenix,  and 
particularly  the  species  Phoenix  dactylifera;  also 
that  of  the  tree  itself.  For  its  botanical  characters 
see  Phcenix.  It  is  the  palm-tree  of  Scripture  and 
of  classic  writers.  It  still  flourishes  in  Egypt, 


is  generally  included  under  the  Cavidee  (q.  v.).  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  adjacent  regions; 
[Dasyprocta.] 

das'-f-pus,  s.  [Gr.  cZasi/s=  thick,  hairy,  and  pous 
=a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  Armadillo  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  [Dasypodida;.] 

das-ys'-te§,  s.  [Gr.=hairiness.] 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the 
family  Cleridee. 

2.  Physiol. :  Hairiness ;  an  unusual  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth  of  hair  on  any  part  not  usually  covered 
by  it. 

das  -y-iire,  das-y-iir  -us,  s.  [Greek  dasys  = 
thick,  hairy,  and  oura=&  tail.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  Brush-tailed  Opossums,  a  genus  of 
marsupial  animals,  sub-order  Sarcophaga.  They 
are  natives  of  Australia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  tails  being  hairy,  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
opossums  of  America. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  closely  allied  form  existed  pre¬ 
viously  in  Australia. 


and  is  of  im¬ 
mense  import¬ 
ance  to  their  in¬ 
habitants.  The 
fruit  is  made  into 
a  conserve  with 
sugar.  The 
stones,  when 
ground,  are  eaten 
by  camels,  or 
may  be  formed 
into  ornaments. 
The  leaves  are 
made  into 
couches,  baskets, 
bags,  &c. ;  the 
fibers  into  ropes ; 
the  trunk  split 
into  spars  for 
fences,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  houses, 


Date-palm  and  Fruit. 


Haq-v-iir-i'-njp  s  « Z  TMod  Lat  dasvur(us)  and  &c'>  a,nd  [he  ful?e  1S  used  for  the  manufacture  of  three  genera,  and  estima 
T  „ t  w,  .1  i  ctasyunus),  ana  arrack.  An  analogous  species,  P.  sylvestris,  is  the  four.  They  are  scattered 

u  “  i  i'nh  fa  mil  v  of  Marsnnials  of  which  the  most  common  palm  in  the  interior  of  India  ;  from  and  the  southeast  of  Eur 
MSS!1" L^uic«  a  drPk  cadcd  by  the  natives  toddy  is  made. 


genus  Dasyurus  is  the  type.  [Dasyurus.] 
da'-tg,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  cZaZus=granted,  pa. 
par.  of  cZo=to  give,  to  grant.]  [Datum.]  Certain 
facts  or  positions  granted  from  which  other  facts  or 
positions  may  be  deduced. 

“ .  .  .  the  most  important  experimental  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  each  subject  are  concisely  presented  on  one  uni¬ 
form  scale.” — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875). 
Preface. 

da-tar'-I-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  the  formula  at 
the  end  of  the  Bulls,  datum  Romce= given  (sealed) 
at  Rome.]  The  Papal  Chancery  at  Rome,  from 
which  all  Bulls  are  issued, 
da-tgr-y,  s.  [Datakia.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  Papal  Chancery,  who  affixes 
the  datum  Romce  to  all  Bulls. 

2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  datary. 

‘‘Pius  Y.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  IX.  and  for 
riches,  besides  the  temporal  dominions,  he  hath  in  all  the 
countries  before  named  the  datary  or  dispatching  of 
Bulls.”— Howell,  bk.  i.,  §  1,  let.  38. 


There  are  other  species. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  date,  resembling 
the  date.  [A.] 

date-coffee,  s.  A  kind  of  coffee  prepared  by 
roasting  and  grinding  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm. 
It  was  first  made  under  Henley’s  [English]  patent 
in  1880. 

date-palm,  s.  The  tree  described  under  A. 

date-plum,  s. 

1.  The  fruit  of  Diospyros  lotus. 

2.  The  same  as  Diospyros  (q.  v.). 

date-season,  s.  The  time  of  year  when  the  dates 
are  ripe. 

“  And  still,  when  the  merry  date-season  is  burning, 

And  calls  to  the  palm-groves  the  young  and  the  old." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 


fruit  of  the  date-palm. 


1.  Not  having  a  date ;  undated.  ... 

2.  Having  no  fixed  period  or  limit ;  unlimited,  in¬ 
definite  in  time  or  duration. 

“  The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.” 

Shakesp. :  Kichard  II.,  i.  3. 

3.  Going  so  far  back  as  to  be  beyond  date. 

“  From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

da  -ter,  s.  [Eng .  dat(e) ; -er.] 

1.  One  who  affixes  a  date  to  a  document. 

*2.  A  datary. 

“The  dataire  is  more  particularly  the  dater  or  dispatcher 
of  the  pope’s  bulls.” — Cotgrave. 

dath  -ol-lte,  s.  [Datolite.] 
da  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Date,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  affixing  or  assigning  a 
date  to  a  letter  or  other  document, 
dg-tis  -eg,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
small  order  Datiscacem  (q.  v.).  Datisca  cannabina 
is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  it  is  used  in  Can 
dia,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  as  a  substitute  for  Peru 
vian  bark,  in  fevers  as  well  as  in  gastric  and  scrofu 
lous  diseases.  It,  moreover,  furnishes  a  yellow  dye 

2.  Comm. :  The  leaves  of  Datisca  cannabina 
Bastard  Hemp,  contain  a  yellow  dye  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  decoction  with 
plumbic  acetate,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  Da¬ 
tisca  yellow  is  a  brown  translucent  mass  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  to  dye 
silk.  A  concentrated  decoction  of  the  plant,  mixed 
with  a  little  potash,  can  be  used  as  a  yellow  ink. 

dat-is-ca-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  datisc(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.] 

Bot.:  Datiscads.  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Cucurbitales.  The  species  are  either 
branched  herbs  or  trees  of  some  size.  Leaves 
alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary 
racemes  or  panicles;  calyx  of  the  male  flower 
dividedinto  three  to  four  pieces,  those  of  the  female 
ones  adherent,  three  to  four-toothed.  Stamens, 
three  to  seven ;  ovary,  one  to  three-celled,  with 
three  to  four  parietal  placentae ;  seeds  many. 
Fruit  capsular,  one-celled.  Lindley  enumerated 
estimated  the  known  species  at 
?red  over  North  America,  Asia, 
Europe. 

dg-tis  -cgds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  datisc(a),  and  pi. 
suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Datiscacese. 

dg-tls  -ge-ae,  s.pl.  [Datiscacese.] 
dat-Is-get -In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  datisca,  t  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CisHmOe.  Obtained  by  boiling  datiscin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Datiscetin  is  deposited 
in  colorless,  tasteless  needles,  which  are  nearly  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalies,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

dg-tls'-gln,  dgt-Is -gine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dat- 
isc(a),  and  Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
CZiem.;  C21H22O12.  A  glucoside  closely  allied  to 
salicin.  Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Datisca  can¬ 
nabina  ;  also  from  the  roots  by  treating  the  alco¬ 
holic  extract  with  water  to  precipitate  resin,  and 

hvannrfl  fin  cr  fno  -fi  1  f  T'n  fn  •  f  lyi  c?  io  - ,1  t  1 


date-shell,  s.  [Lithodomus.] 

date-sugar,  s.  Sugar  manufactured  from  the  evaporating  the  filtrate ;  this  is  redissolvedYn  alco* 

hoi,  and  the  resin  precipitated  with  water  till  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


datisi 
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daunster 


alcoholic  solution  yields  colorless  silky  needles  of 
datiscin ;  these  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  180°. 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  datis- 
cetin  and  sugar. 

dat'-Is-l,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  the  third  figure.  It  differs  only  from  da- 
rapti  (q.  v.)  in  having  the  Minor  premise  Particular 

(I)  instead  of  a  Universal  Affirmative  (A). 

da’-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  daiivus= giving,  from 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  do=to  give ;  Fr.  daft/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gram. :  The  epithet  applied  to  that  case  of  a 
noun  which  follows  a  verb  or  other  word  expressive 
of  giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  That  may  be  given  away  or  parted  with  at 
pleasure. 

(2)  Removable  at  pleasure  ;  holding  an  office  dur¬ 
ing  pleasure. 

(3)  Applied  to  executors  who  are  appointed  as 
such  by  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
appointed  by  a  testator  in  his  will. 

“We  haif  given  our  full  power  to  our  saids  Commissaries 
of  Edinburgh,  to  give  dative s,  and  constitute  sik  persons 
as  they,  be  the  aviss  of  our  Lords  of  the  said  Sessioun,  or 
ane  certain  nowmer  of  them  as  sail  be  appointit  to  that 
effect  (sail  judge  proper  to  be)  executors-datives  to  the 
guids  and  geir  of  the  persons  deceissand.” — Act  Sedt.,  July 
24,  1564. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Scots  Law:  A  power  legally  granted  to  one  to 
act  as  executor  of  a  latter  will,  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  proper  heirs  of  the  testator.  He  to 
whom  this  power  is  granted  is  called  the  executor- 
dative. 

2.  Gram. :  That  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which 
usually  follows  verbs  or  other  words  expressive  of 
giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

dat’-ni-a,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
family  Helotinee  and  family  Percidse,  or  Perches. 
The  body  is  broad  ;  the  head  and  muzzle  are  con¬ 
tracted,  and  rather  pointed ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
spines  remarkably  large,  and  head  scaly. 

dat  -ol-Ite,  dath  -ol  ite,  s.  [Gr.  dateomai=  to 
divide,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lite— Gr.  lithos=  a  stone.] 
Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  of  colors  varying 
from  white  to  olive-green.  It  is  of  a  vitreous  luster, 
and  translucent.  Specific  gravity,  2'8-3 ;  hardness, 
5-5‘5.  It  is  found  in  various  localities  in  North 
America,  Scotland,  Sweden,  &c.  Composition: 
Silica,  36’08-38'51 ;  boric  acid,  19'34-22’40 ;  lime, 
84-68-35-67 ;  water,  4'60-8-63. 

da-turn,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  datus,  pa.  par.  of  do— 
to  give.]  [Data, Date  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  point  or  position  given, 
granted,  or  admitted. 

“All  the  rules,  relating  to  purches,  perpetually  refer  to 
this  settled  law  of  inheritance,  as  a  datum  or  first  prin¬ 
ciple.”—  Blackst  one. 

II.  Technically . 

1.  Math.:  A  quantity,  condition,  or  other  mathe¬ 
matical  premise  given  or  supposed  to  be  known, 
from  which  other  unknown  quantities,  &c.,  are  or 
may  be  discovered. 

2.  Geom.:  [Hypothesis.] 

3.  Civil  Engin.:  [Datum-line.] 
datum-line,  s. 

Engin.:  The  horizontal  line  of  a  section  from 
which  all  heights  and  depths  are  calculated. 

da-tiir'-a,  s.  [Arab.  tatorah= the  plant-genus 
described  below.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanacete,  tribe  Daturese.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  infundibulate,  the  latter  much 
the  larger  of  the  two,  both  five-lobed ;  capsule  four- 
celled.  Datura  stramonium  is  the  Thorn  Apple, 
better  known  in  this  country  as  the  Jamestown 
Weed,  the  name  arising  from  a  poisoning  among  the 
Virginian  settlers  by  its  use.  It  is  found  on  dung¬ 
hills,  in  waste  places,  &c.  When  taken  internally  it 
is  a  powerful  narcotic;  medically  it  is  used  in 
mania,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  ticdoloureux,  &c. 
When  smoked  it  palliates  the  symptoms  in  asthma. 
D.  tatula  and  metel  are  similarly  used.  The  seeds 
of  these  two  latter  species  are  said  to  have  been 
used  to  produce  the  frenzied  ravings  of  the  priests 
in  the  Delphic  and  some  other  temples.  The  Peru¬ 
vians  use  for  the  same  purpose  D.  sanguinea,  manu¬ 
facturing  from  it  also  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

da-tiir-r-na,  da-tUr-l-a,  da’-tur-Ine,  da  - 

tpr-in,  s.  [Eng.  datur(a),  and  suff.  -ina,  -ine 
( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  both  of  which,  when  heated, 
yield  tropic  acid  CgHmOa,  and  tropine,  CgHi5N'0. 
Pure  atropine,  Ci7HmN03,  melts  at  107°  ;  strongly 
heated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  picric  acid.  Datur- 
ine  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  obtained  from  Datura 
stramonium  and  Atropa  belladonna. 


daub,  *dauben,  *dawbyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

dauber ,  from  Lat.  dealbo—  to  whiten,  to  plaster; 
aZ6us=white  {Skeat).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  smear  over ;  to  plaster  or  cover  with  mud  or 
other  substance. 

“  She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it 
with  slime  and  with  pitch.’  ’ — Exod.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  paint  coarsely. 

“  If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  and  glaring 
colors,  .  .  .’’—Watts. 

*3.  To  make  dirty,  to  stain. 

“He’s  honest,  though  daub’d  with  the  dust  of  the  mill.” 

Cunningham:  The  Miller. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cover  over  or  disguise  with  something 
specious. 

“  So  smooth  he  daub’d  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.” 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

2.  To  cover  with  anything  gaudy  or  tasteless ;  to 
dress  up  ostentatiously  and  showily. 

“  Let  him  be  daub’d  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  xvi. 

3.  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with  flattery. 

“  I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 

Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undeserving  praise.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  359,  360. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  smear,  to  bedaub,  to  paint  coarsely. 

“  Hasty  daubing  will  but  spoil  the  picture,  and  make  it 
so  unnatural  as  must  want  false  light  to  set  it  off.” — 
Otway. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with  flattery. 
“  Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence  of  his 
conscience;  for,  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not  daub  nor  flatter.” 

— South. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  daub  and  to 
smear ,  see  Smeab. 
daub,  s.  [Daub,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  daubing  over. 

2.  A  smear ;  the  state  of  being  daubed  over. 

“  She  duely,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 

Meantime,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  vL 

3.  A  coarse  painting. 

“  And  soothed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  284,288. 
daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Daub, -u.] 
daub-er,  s.  [Eng.  daub;  -er.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  daubs. 

“  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  borne,  of  mean  parent¬ 
age,  a  durt  dauber’s  sonne,  am  I  therefore  to  be  blamed?” 
— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  320. 

2.  A  coarse,  poor  painter. 

“  What  they  called  his  picture,  had  been  drawn  at  length 
by  the  daubers  of  almost  all  nations,  and  still  unlike 
him.” — Dryden. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  mean,  gross  flatterer, 
daub'-er-jr,  *daub-ry,s.  [Eng.  daub;  -ery,  -ry.] 

1.  Daubing. 

2.  Specious  coloring ;  false  pretense. 

“She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our  element:  we  know 
nothing.  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you;  come  down, 
I  say  !” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

daub  -mg,  *daubyng,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Daub,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4  s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  smearing  over. 

(2)  That  which  is  smeared  over  anything. 

“  Such  gross  and  dangerous  daubings  of  black,  red  and 
white  as  wholly  change  the  very  natural  looks.” — Taylors 
Artiflc.  Handsomeness,  p.  116. 

(3)  The  act  of  painting  coarsely. 

2.  Fig. :  Gross  and  mean  flattery. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Currying:  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and  tallow 
which  is  worked  into  leather  after  the  latter  has 
been  shaved  by  the  knife  at  the  currier’s  beam. 
Also  called  Dubbing  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plastering: 

(1)  A  rough  coat  of  mortar  thrown  upon  a  wall, 
and  supposed  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  stone. 
I  Rough-cast.] 

(2)  The  chinking  or  closing  of  the  apertures 
between  the  logs  of  a  cabin.  The  daubing  is 
usually  mud.  The  chimneys,  made  of  sticks,  are 
also  daubed  inside  and  out. 


*daub  -if ,  s.  [Daubery.] 

daub  -f,  a.  [Eng.  daub;  -y.]  Adhesive,  sticky, 
glutinous,  viscous. 

“  Not  in  vain  th’  industrious  kind, 

With  dauby  wax  and  flow’rs  the  chinks  have  lin’d.” 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Georgia  iv.,  63,  64. 

dau  -91-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  daucus ,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  umbelliferous  plants,  type 
Daucus  (q.  v.). 

dau'-cus,  s.  [Gr.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  There 
are  several  species,  one  of  which,  Daucus  carota,  is 
the  origin  of  the  Garden  Carrot.  The  fruit  is 
spinous,  somewhat  ovate  or  oblong.  Daucus  gum- 
mifer  furnished  what  the  old  pharmacopoeias 
called  Sicilian  bdellium. 

daugh’-ter  {gh  silent),  *docbter,  *dohter,  *doh- 
tre,  *doghter,  *doghtre,  *doughter,  *doughtyr, 
*douhter,  s.  [A.  S.  ddhter.  Cog.  with  Dut.  doch- 
ter;  Icel.  ddttir ;  Dan.  datter,  blotter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tohter ;  Ger.  tochter ;  Sw.  dotter ;  Goth,  dauhtar ; 
Gr.  thygater.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  female  child  of  a  man  and  woman. 

“  Creusa,  Priames  kinges  dohter.” — Layamon,  i.  10. 

*2.  A  daughter-in-law. 

“  And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  my  daughters  .  .  .” — 
Ruth  i.  11. 

*3.  Any  female  descendant. 

“  .  .  .  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a 
year.” — Judges  xi.  40. 

4.  Used  as  a  paternal  form  of  address  by  a  con¬ 
fessor  to  a  female  penitent. 

“  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 
t5.  The  female  offspring  of  a  plant  or  animal 
*11.  Fig. :  The  offspring. 

“  .  .  .  and  left  that  command 
dole  daughter  of  his  voice.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  652,  653. 

tdaughter-cell,  s. 

Bot. :  A  cell  proceeding  from  an  original  cell 
called  a  mother-cell.  Its  formation  is  preceded  by 
.the  generation  of  fresh  nuclei  in  addition  to  the 
nucleus  existing  in  the  mother-cell.  (Thomb.) 

Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  s.  A  sobriquet 
given  by  Confederate  veterans  to  Miss  Varina  Jeff¬ 
erson  Davis,  generally  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  Miss  “Winnie”  Davis.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  president  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  was  born  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1864.  Miss 
Davis  wrote  several  novels  which  had  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  South.  She  died  in  1898. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  s.  A 
society  composed  of  women  who  are  descendants  of 
ancestors  who  “with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered 
material  aid  to  the  cause  of  independence  as  a 
recognized  patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil 
officer  in  one  of  the  several  colonies  or  States.”  It 
was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  11,  1890, 
and  in  1898  reported  a  membership  of  about  25,000. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  s.  An  associa¬ 
tion  composed  of  the  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  and  lineal  female  descendants  of  men  who 
served  honorably  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
Southern  States,  or  who  gave  personal  services  to 
the  Confederate  cause.  It  was  organized  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  10,  1894,  and  in  1898  it  had  400 
chapters  in  the  United  States  and  its  membership 
was  about  8,000. 

daughter-in-law,  s.  The  wife  of  a  son. 
daugh -ter-ll-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  daugh¬ 
terly  -ness.]  The  conduct  or  actions  becoming  a 
daughter. 

*daugh  -ter-llng  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  daughter 
and  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A  little  daughter. 

“  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  daughter  or  daughterling  of 
mine?  ” — Miss  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxv. 

daugh’-ter-ly  {gh  silent),  *daugh’-ter-lie,  a. 

[Eng.  daughter;  -ly.]  Becoming  a  daughter. 

“Sir  Thomas  liked  her  naturall  and  deare  daughterlie 
affection  toward  him.” — Cavendish:  Life  of  Sir  T.  More. 

dauk,  s.  [Dawk.] 

*dauke,  s.  [Lat.  daucum,  daucus;  Gr.  daukos.] 
[Daucus.]  The  wild  carrot,  Daucus  carota.  {Grete: 
Herbal.)  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

*dau-kin,  s.  [Dawkin.] 
daun9e,  s.  &  v.  [Dance.] 

“  Upon  this  daunce,  amonges  othere  men, 
Daunced  a  squier  before  Dorigen” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,237,  11,238. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph=£ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del 
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daunt,  *dant,  *daunte,  *daunten,  *dawnte, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  danter,  donter;  Fr.  dompter,  from 
Lat.  domito=to  subdue,  to  tame,  a  freq.  form  from 
domo=to  tame.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  tame,  to  break  in. 

“Sum  began  to  dant  beystis.” — Compl.  Scotland,  p.  145. 
2.  To  intimidate,  to  frighten,  to  subdue,  to 
deprive  of  spirit  or  courage. 

*3.  To  conquer,  to  overcome. 

“  That  which  of  hem  that  other  daunteth 
In  armes,  hym  she  shulde  take.” 

Gower:  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  iv. 
*4.  To  fondle,  to  cherish. 

“  Vpon  the  knes  men  shul  daunte  you.” — Wycliffe:  Is. 
lvi.  12. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  afraid. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  daunt  and  to  dis¬ 
may,  see  Dismay. 

♦daunt,  s.  [Daunt,  t\]  A  fright,  an  alarm, 
daunt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Daunt.] 
daunt -er,  s.  [Eng.  daunt ;  -er.]  One  who 
daunts  or  intimidates. 

daunt -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Daunt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  taming,  intimidating,  or 
discouraging. 

“A  doctor  of  Jesuits,  that  is,  a  doctor  of  five  D  D’s  as 
dissimulation,  deposing  of  kingdoms,  daunting  and 
deterring  of  subjects,  and  destruction.” — State  Trials,  an. 
1606 ;  Henry  Garnet. 

♦daunt ’-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daunting;  -ness.] 
Fear,  fright,  alarm.  ( Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4.) 

daunt'-less,  a.  [Eng.  daunt;  -less. ]  Fearless, 
bold,  not  discouraged  or  timid ;  intrepid. 

daunt’-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ly.]  In 
a  dauntless,  fearless,  or  intrepid  manner. 

daunt-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dauntless;  fearlessness,  in¬ 
trepidity. 

dau  -phin,  s.  [O.  Fr.  daulphin:  Fr.  dauphin, 
from  Lat.  delphinus=a  dolphin.  The  crest  of  the 
lords  of  Dauphiny.]  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  kings  of  France  or  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Hum¬ 
bert  II.,  lord  of  Dauphiny,  in  the  ninth  century, 
having  bequeathed  his  lordship  as  an  appanage  to 
the  French  throne,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  son 
always  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Viennois. 
[Dolphin,  Delphin.] 

“  Look  upon  the  years 

Of  Lewis  the  dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  L 

d&U’-phln-ess,  s.  [Eng.  dauphin;  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

“It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles.” — 
Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

daur,  v.  [Dare.]  To  dare,  to  defy,  to  brave,  to 
challenge. 

“  ‘I  daur  ye  to  touch  him,’  spreading  abroad  her  long 
and  muscular  fingers  garnished  with  claws  which  a  vulture 
might  have  envied.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 

dauw,  s.  [A  native  name.] 

Zo6l. :  A  species  of  South  African  Zebra,  Equus 
burchellii. 

da-val'-lI-U,  s.  [Named  after  Edmund  Davall,  a 
Swiss  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiacese,  the  typical  and 
only  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Davallieee.  The  sori  are 
globose,  inframar¬ 
ginal,  the  indusium 
urn  or  cup-shaped, 
with  the  mouth 
truncated;  veins 
pinnate.  They  are 
from  southern  Asia, 

Australia,  South 
America,  &c.  Da- 
vallia  canariensis 
is  the  Hare’s-foot 
Fern.  It  and  the 
other  species  are 
beautiful. 

da-val-ll-e  -se,s. 
pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  da- 
vallia,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe 
o  f  Polypodiacese, 
tribe  Polypodese. 

dav'-en-pbrt,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  original 
maker.]  Alcind  of  small  writing-desk  with  drawers 
on  each  side. 


Davallia. 

L  Part  of  a  frond.  2.  Rhizome. 


Da-vld,  s.  [Heb.  Davad  or  David.  (See  def.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is,  one  who  loves  or  one  who  is 
beloved.]  The  second  king  of  Israel,  known  and 
venerated  by  Christians,  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 

David’s  harp,  s.  (Sam.  xvi.  16-23.)  Polygonatum 
multiflorum.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

Da-vld-ist,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  founder.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth  century 
founded  by  David  George,  a  native  of  Delft,  who 
gave  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  denied  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and  interdicted  marriage.  Also  called 
David-Georgian. 

da-vld-son-lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  discoverer, 
Prof.  Davidson,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Beryl,  found  at  Rubislaw,  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color. 

da-  vil  -la,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Catherine 
Davila,  a  celebrated  Italian  historian.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dilleniacese.  Da- 
villa  rugosa  is  astringent.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used 
in  Brazil  in  swellings  of  the  legs  and  other  parts. 
D.  elliptica,  which  is  also  astringent,  furnishes  the 
vulnerary  called  Sambaibinha. 

da-vln-a,  da-vyne,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine,  -yne  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. ;  A  variety  of  Nephelite  from  Vesuvius,  hav¬ 
ing  a  feeble  luster,  and  12  to  14  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

da  -vlt,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Fr .  davier 
=pincers.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  beam  projecting  from  a  ship’s  bow,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tackle  whereby  the  anchor-fluke 
is  lifted  with¬ 
out  dragging 
against  the 
side  of  the 
vessel.  The 
operation  is 
n  a  u  tically 
called  fishing 
the  anchor. 

2.  One  of  a 
pair  of  cranes 
on  the  gun- 
w  a  1  e  of  a 
ship,  from 
which  are 
suspended 
the  quarter  or 
other  boats. 

The  boat- 
tackles  are 
attached  to 
rings  in  the  A.  Fisk  davit.  B.  Cat-kead.  C.  Anchor- 
bow  and  stem  fluke. 

of  the  boat 

respectively,  and  the  fall  is  belayed  on  deck.  When 
the  boat  is  lowered  the  hooks  of  the  fall-blocks 
are  cast  off  simultaneously,  or  great  danger  results 
when  the  ship  is  under  way.  {Knight.) 

davit-fall  hook,  s.  A  hook  having  a  means  for 
instant  unclutching  or  release,  and  used  at  the  end 
of  a  davit-fall  to  engage  a  ring-bolt  at  the  stem  or 
stern  of  a  boat.  {Knight.) 
da  -vlte,  s.  [After  Sir  H.  Davy.] 

Min. :  A  sulphate  of  alumina,  constituting  a 
variety  of  Alunogen,  if  indeed  it  is  really  distinct 
from  that  species.  It  was  found  in  a  hot  spring, 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogota,  in  South 
America. 

Da -vy ,  proper  name.  [Davy-lamp.] 

Davy  Jones,  s.  In  the  mythology  of  sailors,  the 
fiend  that  presides  over  all  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
deep.  {Smollett.) 

Davy  Jones’  locker,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Gone  to  Davy  Jones'  locker :  Dead  and  cast  into 
the  sea. 

Davy-lamp,  s. 

Mining :  The  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  which  a  wire-gauze  envelope  covers  the  flame- 
chamber  and  prevents  the  passage  of  flame  outward 
to  the  explosive  atmosphere  of  the  mine,  while  it 
allows  circulation  of  air. 
da-vyne,  s.  [Davina.] 

Da'-vy-um,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  H.  Davy.] 

Min. :  A  metal,  said  to  be  found  in  Russian  plat¬ 
inum  ore.  Atomic  weight,  154;  specific  gravity, 
9’39.  A  hard  silver-white,  malleable  metal,  easily 
dissolved  by  aqua  regia.  H2S  gives  a  brown-black 
precipitate,  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides.  Potas¬ 
sium  thiocyanate  colors  its  solution  deep  red.  An 
acid  solution  of  the  chloride  gives  a  brown  precipi¬ 
tate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Davyum  chlo¬ 
ride  forms  crystals  soluble  in  water.  The  sodium 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  The 
sodium  double  chlorides  of  the  other  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  are  soluble  in  water. 


Davit. 


daw  (1)  *dawe,  s.  [An  imitative  word.  Cog¬ 
nate  with  Ger.  dohle=  a  jackdaw,  a  dimin.  from  0. 
L.  Ger.  daha;  O.  H.  Ger.  tdha;  M.  H.  Ger.  tdhe.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  jackdaw  (q.  v.). 

“.  .  .  tke  clamor  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  349. 

2.  Fig.:  An  empty-headed  fellow. 

*daw-cock,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  cock  jackdaw. 

2.  Fig. :  An  empty-headed  chatterer, 
♦daw-dressing,  s.  The  assuming  of  a  character 

or  quality  to  which  one  is  not  entitled ;  from  the 
old  fable  of  the  jackdaw  which  dressed  itself  in 
peacock’s  feathers. 

*daw-pate,  s.  A  daw,  a  simpleton. 

♦daw  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  broad-bladed, 
short,  pointless  sword. 

♦daw  (l),*dawen,  *dawyn,  *daghen,  *dagyn,^ 
♦dayyn,  *daighen,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  dagian;  0.  H.  Ger. 
tag6n;  Icel.  daga;  Dan.  dages;  Sw.  dag  as  =  to 
dawn.]  To  dawn,  to  break.  [Day  ;  Dawn,  v.] 

“  Tyll  tke  day  dawed  tkese  damosels  daunced.” 

P.  Plowman,  fol.  103,  b. 

♦daw  (2),  v.  t.  [Ad aw.]  To  frighten,  to  terrify. 

“  Tyll  with  good  rappes. 

And  keuy  clappes 
He  dawde  kym  vp  agayne.” 

Sir  T.  More:  Works;  These  Fowre  Things. 

dawd,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  piece, 
daw'-dle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [D addle.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  trifle,  to  idle  about,  to  waste 
time ;  to  gossip. 

“  Come,  some  evening,  and  dawdle  over  a  disk  of  tea 
witkme.” — Johnson:  Letters. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste,  to  spend  idly. 

daw -die,  s.  [Dawdle,  v.]  A  dawdler,  an 
idler. 

daw'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  dawdl{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
dawdles  about,  an  idler. 

daw  -dy,  s.  [Dowdy.]  A  slattern,  a  slut  who 
affects  finery. 

♦daw-Ing,  *dawunge,  *dawynge,  *dayyng, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Daw  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Dawning,  dawn;  break  of  day. 

daw -Ish,  *daw'-Ishe,  a.  [English  daw,  s. ; 
-ish.  1  Like  a  daw ;  foolish,  conceited,  empty- 
headed. 

“  Such  dawishe  dodypols  were  the  parents  of  him  that 
was  borne  blinde  .  .  .” — Bale:  Yet  a  Course,  Ac.  (1543), 
fol.  59. 

dawk  (1),  s.  [Dale.]  A  hollow,  crack,  or  in¬ 
cision  in  wood. 

“  Observe  if  any  hollow  or  dawks  be  in  tke  length.” — 
Moxon. 

dawk  (2),  dauk,  s.  [Hind.  ddlc= a  post.]  The 
East-Indian  word  for  the  post,  carried  by  relays  of 
men  in  stages  ;  also  a  relay  of  horses  or  palanquin 
bearers. 

“There  isn’t  muck  above  1,000  miles  to  come  by  daukP 
— Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ck.  xliv. 

dawk,  v.  t.  [Dawk  (1),  s.]  To  make  a  mark,  cut, 
or  incision  in  wood. 

“ .  .  .  where  a  small  irregularity  of  stuff  should 
happen,  jobb  tke  edge  into  tke  stuff,  and  so  dawk  it.” — 
Moxon. 

♦daw -kin,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  daw,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  fool,  a  simpleton, 
dawn,  v.  i.  [Daw  (1),  u.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  grow  light,  to  break. 

"...  when  tke  first  of  August  dawned,  .  . 1  — 
Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  more  light  or  evident;  to  become 
less  obscure  or  dark  ;  to  break  in  upon. 

2.  To  begin  to  expand;  to  give  signs  of  future 
eminence  or  luster. 

“Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 

WRen  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.” 

Pope,  Ep.  iii.  8,  4. 

f3.  To  come  into  sight ;  to  become  gradually  vis¬ 
ible  in  increasing  daylight. 

“I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills.” 

Tennyson:  (Enone,  46. 

dawn,  s.  [Dawn,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  break  of  day. 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  beginnings  or  appearances ;  the 
first  rise. 

“  That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v.  562. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  whd:  s6n,-  mute  cub.  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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dawn-light 


dayfly 


dawn-light,  s.  Morning  light. 

“  The  return  of  the  beautiful  dawn-light.’’ — Cox:  Aryan 
Mythol.,  ii.  5. 

dawn'-Ing,  *daun-ynge,  *dawn-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Dawn,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Breaking,  becoming  more  luminous. 

A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  652. 

2.  Fig. :  First  appearing ;  giving  the  first  signs  of 
life,  or  future  eminence. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  dawn  or  break  of  day ;  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  light. 

“Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 

Shall  rush  upon  the  ravished  sight.” 

Scott:  Bokeby,  ii.  3. 

*(2)  Used  as  we  now  use  day  and  morning. 

“  Good  dawning  to  thee  ,  friend.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  The  dawn  or  first  opening  or  appearance ; 
the  first  promise  of  future  eminence  or  excellence. 

“  .  .  .  from  the  very  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in 
his  understanding,  .  .  .” — Locke. 

dawt,  v.  t.  [Dote.]  To  fondle,  caress. 

“  An’  dawtit,  twal-pint  Hawkie’s  gaen 
As  yeld’s  the  bill.” 

Bums :  Address  to  the  Deil. 

day  (l),  *dai,  *daei,  *dag,  *daig,  *dagh,*daghe. 
*dawe,  *daye,  *dei,  *deie,  s.  [A.  S.  dceg,  pi.  dagas ; 
Dut.,  Dan.  &  Sw  .dag;  Icel.  dagr ;  Ger.  tag;  Goth, 
dagrs.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

“  .  .  .  he  abode  with  him  three  days.” — Judges  xix.  4. 

IT  Among  the  Jews  the  day  began  at  sunset.  Our 
practice  of  commencing  it  at  midnight  was  bor¬ 
rowed  at  first  from  the  Romans. 

2.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  a  single  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

“  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  f 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

3.  Daylight,  light. 

“  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

4.  Daytime ;  the  period  during  which  it  is  light. 

“  So  sone  so  hit  wes  day." — Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  45. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  particular  or  specified  time ;  an  age.  (In 
this  sense  frequently  used  in  the  plural.) 

“  In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a  judge.” 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  bent  tine  of  life,  the  prime. 

3.  (Pi.):  Life,  lifetime. 

“  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  :  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.” — Exod.  xx.  12. 

4.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

“  Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day.” — Dryden. 

5.  A  day  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  any 
event. 

“  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 

Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

6.  A  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 

“  To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 

And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  33. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  time  taken  by  the  earth  to  revolve 
once  on  its  axis.  This  varies  according  to  the 
method  adopted  in  making  the  calculation. 

If  A  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
the  sun’s  coming  to  the  meridian  and  returning  to 
it  again.  Similarly  a  sidereal  day  is  the  interval 
between  the  time  of  a  star’s  coming  to  the  meridian 
and  again  returning  to  it  on  the  immediately  subse¬ 
quent  night.  A  mean  solar  day  is  twenty-four  hours 
long.  A  mean  sidereal  day  is  about  23  hours,  56 
minutes,  and  4  seconds.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  that  the  sun  appears  to  go  slowly  to  the  east 
through  the  stars,  which  makes  them  reach  the 
meridian  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  does,  if  the  esti¬ 
mate  be  made  by  sun-time.  An  apparent  day  is  the 
interval  which  exists  between  two  successive  tran¬ 
sits  of  the  sun  across  the  meridian.  An  astronomical 
day  is  a  day  beginning  at  one  P.  M.  and  continuing 
to  the  next.  It  is  divided  into  24  hours,  not  into 
two  periods  of  12  hours  each. 


2.  Scripture  Harmony :  Some  harmonists,  compar¬ 
ing  Gen.  i.  with  the  teachings  of  geology,  consider 
day  in  that  chapter  to  mean  an  indefinitely  long 
period  of  time.  Hugh  Miller,  modifying  this  view, 
and  combining  with  it  the  vision  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
James  Sime,  made  the  days  the  times  taken  for  the 
successive  visions  given  to  Moses  of  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  geological  period  of  the  earth’s  his¬ 
tory. 

C.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  A  dog  will  have  his  day :  [See  C.  5.] 

“  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

2.  Day  in  banc,  Day  in  bank : 

English  Law :  A  day  in  which  appearance  may  be 
made  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Several  such 
days  exist  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  On  some 
ono  of  them  all  original  writs  must  be  made  return¬ 
able.  They  are  therefore  often  called  the  returns 
of  that  term.  ( Blackstonc :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xviii.) 

3.  Day  of  the  Lord  ( literally  Jehovah),  Day  of 
God: 

(1)  Generally: 

Scrip. :  Any  day  during  which  some  striking  judg¬ 
ment  or  other  awe-inspiring  Divine  operation  is 
witnessed.  In  Joel  ii.  1  the  reference  is  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  crops  by  locusts.  See  verses  2-11, 
also  20,  25. 

“  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and  thy  spoil 
shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thoe.” — Zech.  xivs.  L 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  The  first  advent  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  5,  6). 

( b )  The  second  advent  (2  Thess.  v.  2)  or  the  day 
of  judgment.  It  is  sometimes  called  shortly  “  that 
day  ”  (2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8). 

(c)  The  day  or  time  when  all  things  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved  (2  Peter  iii.  10-12). 

4.  Day  of  Grace : 

(1)  Law:  A  day  given  as  a  favor  beyond  the  time 
when  an  appearance  in  court  or  other  legal  act 
ought  in  strict  propriety  to  be  carried  out. 

(2)  Comm.  (PI.) :  A  certain  number  of  days 
allowed  over  and  above  the  time  specified  on  the 
face  of  a  bill  (payable  otherwise  than  on  demand). 
In  this  country  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  so 
that  a  bill  becomes  due  upon  the  third  day  of  grace, 
and  not  earlier,  unless  it  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  or 
legal  holiday,  in  which  cases  the  bill  becomes  due 
the  day  before.  In  Austria  and  England  three,  and 
in  Russia  ten,  days  of  grace  are  allowed;  no  other 
countries  in  Europe  allow  them. 

5.  Every  dog  has  his  day : 

(1)  Lit. :  Every  dog  has  a  period  during  which  he 
is  in  his  prime  and  has  a  certain  sphere.  [C.  1.] 

(2)  Fig. :  The  phrase,  though  spoken  of  dogs,  is 
meant  of  men,  and  signifies  that  every  person  has  a 
time  during  which  he  lives,  flourishes,  and  makes 
more  or  less  noise  in  the  world ;  after  which  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  one  hears  of  him  any 
more.  [C.  1.] 

6.  To  gain  the  day :  The  same  as  to  win  the  day 
(q.  v.). 

7  To  win  the  day :  To  gain  the  battle ;  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise.  [A.  II.  6.] 

“  If,  striking  first,  you  were  to  win  the  dayt" 

Dr'yden. 

♦day-bed,  s.  A  couch,  a  sofa. 

“Having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
sleeping,” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  6. 

day-blindness,  s.  Nyctalopia,  a  defect  of  sight, 
owing  to  which  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly  only 
in  a  faint  light  or  by  night,  and  not  in  a  strong  light 
or  in  the  daytime.  [Nyctalopia.] 

*day-blush,  s.  The  dawn  or  break  of  day. 

“  .  .  .  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high.” 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

♦day-daw,  s.  The  dawn. 

“.  .  .  we  may  rise  with  the  day-daw.” — Tennant:  Card. 
Beaton,  p.  28. 

♦day-devourer,  s.  A  waster  of  time. 

“  A  day-devourer,  and  an  evening  spy!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xir.  83. 

♦day-distracting,  a.  Causing  distraction  or 
trouble  during  the  day. 

“  The  night  renews  the  day-distracting  theme.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  102. 

♦day-fever,  s.  The  sweating  sickness.  So  called 
from  its  short  duration,  it  proving  fatal  in  a  few 
hours. 

“  That  pestilent  day-fever  in  Britaine.” — Holland:  Cam¬ 
den,  p.  24. 

day-flyer,  «.  Flying  by  day. 

♦day-god,  s.  The  sun. 

“Full  of  the  Day-god’s  living  fire.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers 

day-labor,  s.  Daywork ;  labor  done  daily. 

“Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?” 

Milton:  On  His  Blindness. 


day-laborer,  s.  One  who  works  by  the  day. 

“  His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh’d  the  corn. 

That  ten  day-laborers  coaid  not  end.” 

Milton:  V Allegro. 

day-lily,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  [Hemeeocallis.] 

2.  PI.  (Day-lilies) :  The  Hemerocalleae,  a  tribe  of 
Liliace*. 

tday-mare,  s.  An  incubus  experienced  in  the 
daytime,  similar  in  its  nature  and  symptoms  to  the 
nightmare  (q.  v.),  hypochondria  or  indigestion, 
day-reflection,  s.  A  daydream. 

“The  day-reflection  and  the  midnight  dream.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  1,062. 

dav-room,  s.  A  room  in  a  prison,  asylum,  &c.,  in 
which  the  inmates  are  kept  during  the  day. 

♦day-rule,  *day-writ,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  rule  or  order  of  court,  allowing 
a  prisoner  of  the  King’s  Bench  to  leave  the  prison 
for  one  day 

day-school,  s. 

1.  A  school  which  the  scholars  attend  every  day, 
but  at  which  they  are  not  boarded. 

2.  A  school  held  in  the  daytime,  as  opposed  to  a 
night-school. 

tday-shine,  s.  Daylight. 

“Naked  in  open  day-shine.” 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

day-sight,  s.  Hemeralopia,  a  defect  of  the 
sight,  owing  to  which  objects  can  only  be  seen  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  daylight,  and  but  dimly  or  confusedly 
in  the  dusk. 

day-sky,  s.  The  appearance  of  the  sky  at  break 
of  day  or  at  twilight. 

“It  was  a  while  before  the  day-sky — when  I  thought  I 
saw  something  white.” — Perils  of  Man,  ii.  256. 

day- tall,  a.  Hired  by  the  day.  ( Sterne :  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  iii.  143.) 

day-times,  adv.  By  day,  in  the  daytime.  ( Amer¬ 
ican .)  (The  Lamplighter,  p.  116.) 

♦day-wearied,  a  Wearied  with  the  occupation 
of  the  day. 

“  The  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  4. 

.ay-work,  day’s-work,  s.  [Day-woek.] 
day-writ,  s.  [Day-rule.] 

day  (2) ,  s.  [Deye.]  A  term  used  only  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  compound. 

day-nettle,  s.  A  plant,  Galeopsis  tetrahit. 

day  -beam,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  beam.)  A  beam  or 
ray  of  daylight. 

“  After  the  day-beam’ s  withering  fire.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 
day  -ber-rf ,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  berry.) 

Bot.:  The  Wild  Gooseberry. 

day  -book,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  book.) 

1.  Lit.:  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  enters  aH 
the  transactions  of  each  day,  and  from  which  they 
are  afterward  posted  into  the  ledger,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  The  “books”  which  will  be  opened  at 
the  day  of  judgment. 

“  The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent  .  . 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 
day-break,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  break.)  The 
dawn,  the  first  appearance  of  day. 

“  As  men  for  daybreak  watch  the  Eastern  skies.” 

Dryden 

day  -coal,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  coal.) 

Mining :  The  upper  stratum  of  coal,  so  called  by 
miners  from  its  being  nearest  the  surface  or  the 
light. 

day  -dream,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  dream.)  A 
reverie,  the  indulgence  of  fancies  while  awake ;  a 
castle  in  the  air. 

“.  .  .  the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble  mind.” — 

lacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

day'-dream-er,  s.  [Eng .  daydream;  -er.)  One 
who  is  given  to  daydreams  ;  a  dreamer. 

♦day-dream-^,  a.  [Eng.  daydream;  -y.)  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  daydreams ;  given  to 
daydreams. 

day  -fldw-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  flower.) 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
Commelyna. 

lay'-fly,  s.  [Eng.  day,  said. fly.) 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  insects  belonging  to 
the  genus  Ephemera.  [Ephemeelde.] 


bdil  bdy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -t-ian  =  sh?,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


daylight 
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day '-light  (gh  silent;,  s.  [A.  S.  doegledht .] 

I.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  moon,  a  candle,  &c. ;  the  light  of  day. 

“They,  by  daylight  passing  through  the  Turks’  fleet, 
recovered  the  haven,  .  .  — Knolles:  History  of  the 
Turks. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Open  or  public  view ;  not  secrecy  or  privacy. 

"He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honor  he  is  tied.” — Dryden. 


2.  The  space  left  in  a  partly-filled  glass  between 
the  liquor  and  the  brim.  (Slang.) 

*3.  The  eyes. 


day'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Daily,  a.  &  adv .] 


*day’-maid,  *dey-maid,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dey,  deie 
=a  dairy.  J  A  dairymaid. 

day'-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  man.]  A  day- 
laborer. 

day -net,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  net. ]  A  net  for 
catching  small  birds,  as  larks,  &c. 

day -peep,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  peep.}  The  dawn 
or  break  of  day.  (Milton.) 

day§'-mun,  *dayes-man,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and 
man.] 

1.  An  umpire,  an  arbitrator,  a  mediator. 

“Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might 

lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.” — Job  ix.  33. 

2.  A  day-laborer. 

“He  is  a  go»d  daysman  or  laborer.’’ — Ward:  Sermons,  p. 
106. 

fday-sprlng,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  spring.]  The 
dawn  or  break  of  day  ;  daybreak. 

“  So  all,  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night, 

Secret  they  finish’d.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  621,  622. 

day -star,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  star.] 

1.  The  morning-star. 

“Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day  star  lessens  still.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  The  sun. 

“  So  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  ocean  bed.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  168. 

day’-tlme,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  time.]  The  time 
during  which  there  is  daylight ;  the  day  as  opposed 

to  night. 

"  And  -there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the 
daytime  from  the  heat,  .  .  .” — Isa.  iv.  6. 

♦day ’-WQm-an,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dey,  deie=a  dairy¬ 
maid  ;  Eng.  woman.]  A  dairymaid. 

“For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park:  she  is 
allowed  for  the  day-woman.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s 

Lost,  i.  2. 

day ’-work,  *da-werk,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  work.] 

1.  Work  done  by  the  day  ;  day-labor. 

"  True  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord, 

Ere  prime  thou  hast  th’  imposed  daywork  done.” 

Fairfax. 

2.  Work  done  in  the  daytime. 

3.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"...  the  fiftj  dawerk  of  hay,  price  xx  merkis,”  &c. 
— Act.  Audit,  A.  1489,  p.  140. 

daze,  *dase,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  dasask= to  become 
weary  or  exhausted ;  Sw.  dasa  =  to  lie  idle.  Cf. 
A.  S.  dwdes,gedwces= stupid,  foolish.]  [Doze.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  stun,  to  stupefy. 

“The  deire  of  his  dynt  dasit  hym  but  litle.” 

Destr.  of  Troy,  7,654. 

f2.  To  dazzle,  to  overpower  with  light. 

“  While  flashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble  eyen.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  iv.  9. 

*3.  To  addle,  to  spoil 

“  But  then  she  minds  when  from  the  nest  they’re  rais’d. 
They  stay  not  too  long  off,  lest  th’  eggs  be  dazed.” 

Money  Masters  All  Things  (1698),  p.  103. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  dazed,  stunned,  or 
stupefied. 

“  I  dase  and  I  dedir  for  ferd  of  that  taylle.” 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  28. 

daze,  s.  [Daze,  u.] 

Min.:  A  glittering  stone.  ( Ogilvie .) 

*da'-zed-ly,  *da-sed-li,  adv.  [En g.  dazed;  -ly.] 
In  a  dazed,  stupid  manner. 

“When  a  man  God  dasedli  loves,  .  .  .” — Hampole: 
Pmche  of  Conscience,  p.  289  (ed.  Morris). 

♦da'-zed-ness,  *da-sed-nes,  s.  [Eng.  dazed; 
-ness.]  Foolishness,  stupidity. 

“  Agayn  the  dasednes  of  charite.” 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Consc.,  4,904. 


daz  -zle,  *daz-le,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  form  from 

daze  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  daze  or  overpower  the  sight  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  light. 

‘But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  dazzled  the  Warrior’s  sight.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  21. 

2.  Fig.:  To  overpower  or  confuse  by  glitter,  splen¬ 
dor,  or  brilliancy. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  be  so  bright  as  to  overpower  the  sight, 

*2.  To  become  dazzled,  dimmed,  or  overpowered ; 
to  lose  the  power  of  sight. 

“TJpon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,060,  1,061. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  confound  or  overpower  with  brilliancy  or 
splendor. 

“  As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

•  That  dazzle  as  they  fade.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  23. 

♦2.  To  mislead,  to  deceive. 

“  Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air.” 

Milton:  Comus,  153,  154. 

daz-zle,  s.  [Dazzle,  t\] 

1.  Lit. :  An  overpowering  or  dazzling  light. 

2.  Fig. :  Meretricious  show  or  display. 

daz  -zled,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Dazzle.] 

daz’-zle -ment,  s.  [Eng.  dazzle;  -ment.]  A 
dazzling ;  a  dimming  or  overpowering  of  the  sight. 

“It  beat  back  the  sight  with  a  dazzlement." — Donne: 
Hist,  of  the  Septungint.  (1633),  p.  55. 

fdaz'-zler.  s.  [Eng.  dazzl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
a  thing  which  dazzles  by  brilliancy  or  splendor. 

daz'-zling,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dazzle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  overpowering  or  con¬ 
founding  by  excess  of  light,  splendor,  or  brilliancy. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

daz'-zllng-ly,  *dazelingly,  *dazzelingly,  adv. 

[Eng.  dazzling;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  dazzling  manner ;  so  as  to  dazzle. 

2.  In  a  dazzled  or  confused  manner ;  as  though 
dazzled. 

dbk.  A  contraction  for  drawback  (q.  v.). 

d-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  bolted  to  the  ship’s  side  in  the 
channels,  to  reeve  the  lifts  through. 

D.  D.  An  abbreviation  for  Divinitatis  Doctors 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

de,  pref.  [Lat.  or  Fr.]  A  prefix  largely  used  in 
English,  and  representing  generally  the  Lat.  de— 
down  from,  away  from  ;  but  sometimes  representing 
the  Latin  dis=  apart,  through  the  O.  Fr.  des- ;  Fr. 
di-.  Sometimes  its  force  is  intensitive,  as  in  declare, 
deprave,  &c. 

dea,  s.  [Deye.] 

dea  nettle,  s.  (1)  Various  species  of  Lamium, 
(2)  Galeopsis  versicolor,  (3)  G.  tetrahit,  (4)  Stachys 
palustris.  All  these  are  labiate  plants.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

dea-con  (pron.  dekn),  *deakne,  *decon,  *de- 
coun,  *dekene,  *dekyn,  *diakne,  s.  [A.  S.  deacon, 
diacon;  Dut.  diaken;  Sw.  &  Dan.  diaconus;  Ger. 
diakonus;  Fr.  diacre;  Prov.  diacre,  diaque ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  diacono;  Lat.  diaconus,  all  from  Gr. 
diakonos=( as  subst.)  (1)  a  servant,  a  waiting-man, 
.  .  .  (2)  a  minister  of  the  church,  especially  a 
deacon,  a  deaconess;  (as  adj.)  serving,  serviceable; 
probably  from  dioko= to  cause  to  run,  to  pursue.] 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. : 

(1)  In  Scripture :  Omitting  the  passages  in  which 
diakonos  has  a  general  meaning,  three  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  offi¬ 
cers  so.  denominated.  In  Phil.  i.  1  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  conjunction  with  the  “bishops,”  and  were 
evidently  of  inferior  authority  to  them,  for  they  are 
mentioned  last.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  6-13  the  proper  qual¬ 
ifications  requisite  for  their  office,  as  well  as  the 
character  which  their  wives  should  possess,  are 
pointed  out,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  precise 
duties  which  they  had  to  discharge.  In  Rom.  xvi. 
liPoeh0is  described  as  a  servant  or  deaconess  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea,  and  in  commendation  of 
h^r  it  is  stated  that  she  had  been  a  succorer  of 
many,  the_Apostle  Paul  himself  being  among  the 
number.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  the 
first  institution  of  the  order  of  deacons  is  narrated 


in  Acts  vi.,  but  as  the  functionaries  there  elected 
are  not  specially  called  deacons  some  doubt  niust 
remain  upon  the  identification.  If  the  officers 
whose  election  is  described  in  Acts  vi.  were  deacons, 
then  the  special  duty  of  that  order  of  men  was  the 
distribution  of  the  church  alms.  to  the  poor.  A 
“  daily  ministration  ”  took  place  in  the  early  apos¬ 
tolic  times  to  widows  who  could  not  support  them¬ 
selves  unaided.  The  majority  of  these  could  speak 
only  Aramaic  ;  a  minority,  Jewish  by  descentlike  the 
former,  were  Grecians,  i.  e.,  spoke  Greek,  or  at  least 
their  husbands  had  done  so.  The  majority  monop¬ 
olized  all  the  attention  of  the  alms-givers,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  minority  had  to  complain  of 
neglect.  The  apostles,  being  appealed  to,  felt  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  their  spirit¬ 
ual  work  if  they  became  mixed  up  with  disputes 
about  the  apportionment  of  money,  and,  express¬ 
ing  their  unwillingness  “to  leave  the  Word  of  God 
to  serve  tables,”  they  advised  or  commanded  that 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  i.  e.,  of  honorable  repu¬ 
tation,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  should 
be  sought  and  appointed  almsmen  to  the  church. 
Their  acceptance  of  this  office  did  not  preclude 
them  from  discharging  higher  functions,  for  of  the 
seven  men  elected  one  was  Stephen,  the  first  martyr. 
(Acts  vi.  5, 8-11,  &c.) 

(2)  In  modern  churches: 

(a)  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches:  The 
junior  order  of  the  priesthood,  the  novitiate  being 
first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  then  after  a  time,  if 
satisfactory  conditions  have  been  fulfilled — such  as 
progress  in  grace  and  gifts,  and  the  probation  of 
character — elevated  to  the  full  priesthood  or  elder¬ 
ship — the  latter  the  highest  order  in  the  church — 
the  Bishops  occupying  not  a  superior  ecclesiastical 
order  but  holding  a  merely  supervisory  office. 

(b)  In  the  Churches  of  Borne  and  England :  A  dea¬ 
con  is  a  spiritual  officer  ranking  beneath  the  bishops 
and  priests  or  presbyters.  The  diaconate  may  be 
held  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  [Diaconate],  the 
priesthood  not  till  twenty-four. 

(c)  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches :  The  orders  here 
are  teaching  elders,  or  ministers,  ruling  elders,  gen¬ 
erally  called  simply-  elders  (these  two  orders  look¬ 
ing  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  congregation) ; 
and  deacons  (now  gradually  being  displaced  in 
many  places  by  managers),  to  attend  to  the  more 
secular  matters. 

(d)  In  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  some 
other  Churches:  Deacons  are  spiritual  officers  rank¬ 
ing  immediately  under  the  minister,  and  looking 
after  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  congregations. 

dea-con-ess,  *dea-con-isse,  s.  [Eng.  deacon ; 
-ess.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  A  female  deacon  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  sister-of-mercy 
or  those  ladies  who  live  in  community  and  follow 
the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  deaconesses. 

TT  Deaconesses  existed  in  the  first  century,  and 
were  generally  respectable  matrons  or  widows 
charged  to  look  after  the  poor  and  perform  other 
offices  of  utility  to  the  church.  (Mosheim:  Ch.Hist., 
cent,  i.,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  10.)  The  office  of  deaconess 
lapsed  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  about  the 
twelfth.  It  has  been  recently  revived  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  Germany,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  England. 

dea-con-hQOd,  s.  [Eng.  deacon,  and  hood.] 

1.  The  same  as  Deaconship  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  number  of  deacons  taken  collectively. 

fdea-con-ry,  s.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

“.  .  .  the  deacons  of  all  those  churches  should  make 
up  a  common  deaconry  .  .  .” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv., 
pt.  iv.,  p.  188. 

dea-con-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  deacon,  and  ship.]  The 
office,  dignity,  or  ministry  of  a  deacon. 

“.  .  .  n  common  deaconship  .  .  .” — Goodwin:  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  188. 

dead,  *daed,  *ded,  *dede,  *deed,  *desede, 
♦deade,  *dyad,  *dyead,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  (A.  S.  dead; 
Icel.  daudhr ;  Goth,  dauths;  Dut.  dood ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
dt)d.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deprived  of  life  ;  lifeless. 

“  .  .  .  he  hath  been  dead  four  days.” — John  xi.  39. 

IT  With  of  before  the  cause  of  death. 

“.  .  .  the  crew,  all  except  himself,  were  dead  of  hun¬ 
ger.” — Arbuthnot. 

(2)  Destitute  of  or  without  life :  inanimate. 

(3)  Temporarily  deprived  of  life  or  power  ot 
action.  [Dead-drunk.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  death ;  motionless. 

“ .  .  .  cast  into  a  dead  sleep.” — Ps.  lxxvi.  6. 


Ste,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 
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dead-head 


dead 


*(2)  Causing  or  threatening  death;  deadly,  mor- 
:al. 

“  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim.” 

Shakesp..-  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Without  life  or  spirit. 

“  Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was  he.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  837. 

*(4)  Deadly  pale;  pale  as  death. 

“Honest  Iago,  that  look’st  dead  with  grieving.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

(5)  Still,  motionless,  perfectly  calm. 

“  .  .  .  dead  calms  are  in  the  ocean, 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  drowsy  main.”— Zee. 

(6)  Having  lost  the  power  of  procreation,  growth, 
ar  vegetation  ;  as,  A  dead  branch. 

“Being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his  own 
body  now  dead,  .  .  .” — Ron i.  iv.  19. 

t(7)  Without  natural  force,  power,  or  efficacy ;  as, 
A.  dead  fire. 

(8)  Flat,  stale,  tasteless,  vapid;  having  lost  the 
natural  life. 

“  Pale  wyne  whyche  is  deade  and  vinewed  .  .  .  Muci- 
ium  vinum.” — Huloet. 

(9)  Destitute  of  ardor  or  warmth ;  cooled  down, 
abated. 

“  .  .  .  my  love  to  her  is  dead.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii.  6. 

(10)  Dull,  frigid ;  wanting  in  animation  or  spirit. 

“How cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  com¬ 
posed  in  the  most  elegant  forms  of  speech,  .  .  .” — 
Addison. 

(11)  Not  presenting  the  resemblance  of  life  or 
spirit ;  dull,  flat. 

“  .  .  .  I  must  touch  the  same  features  over  again, 
and  change  the  dead  coloring  of  the  whole.” — Dryden. 

(12)  Dull,  heavy  ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

“  .  .  .  the  bell  seemed  to  sound  more  dead  than  it 
did  when  just  before  it  sounded  in  the  open  air.” — Boyle. 

(13)  Dull,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

“.  .  .  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  midst  of 

that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy.” — Addison. 

(14)  Deep,  still,  undisturbed. 

“ .  .  .  the  dead  darkness  of  the  night.” — Hayward. 

(15)  Useless,  unprofitable,  unemployed. 

“  .  .  .  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an 
attribute  lie  dead  -and  useless  by  him.” — Addison, 

(16)  Empty,  vacant. 

“  Naught  but  a  blank  remains,  a  dead  void  space.” 

Dryden. 

(17)  Certain  or  unerring  as  death;  as,  A  dead 
shot,  a  dead  certainty.  ( Colloquial .) 

(18)  No  longer  in  use,  unspoken,  disused;  as,  A 
dead  language. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech.,  Building,  dkc.: 

(1)  Lusterless  (as  of  some  kinds  of  unpolished  or 
unburnished  metallic  surfaces) .  Also  of  color  with¬ 
out  brilliancy ;  as,  A  dead  color.  [Distemper.] 

(2)  False  (as  of  imitation  doors  and  windows, 
put  in  as  architectural  devices  to  balance  parts). 

(3)  Motionless ;  as,  The  dead  spindle  of  a  lathe, 
which  does  not  rotate ;  a  dead-lock ;  the  dead-center 
of  a  crack. 

(4)  Opaque;  as,  a  dead-light  or  shutter  over  a 
cabin  window. 

(5)  Solid,  without  light  or  opening ;  as,  A  dead- 
wall,  a  dead-plate,  or  unperforated  portion  of  a 
furnace-grate  ;  the  dead-wood  of  a  ship. 

(6)  Useless;  as,  Dead  steam — that  is,  exhausted; 
a  dead- head,  a  feeding-head  or  sullage-piece ;  a 
dead-weight:  deads  in  mining,  the  useless  sub¬ 
stances  which  inclose  the  ore. 

(7)  Soundless ;  as,  A  dead-floor,  which  absorbs 
the  sound. 

(8)  Flat;  as,  A  dead-smooth  file,  having  the  least 
possible  height  of  teeth.  [Dead-level.] 

2.  Law :  Accounted  as  one  civilly  dead ;  deprived 
of  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

3.  Theology: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

“  .  .  .  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.” — Ephes.  ii.  1. 

(2)  Not  productive  of  good  works;  not  springing 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith. 

“  .  .  .  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  .  . 

— Heb.  ix.  14. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dead , 
deceased ,  and  departed:  “As  an  epithet,  dead  is 
used  collectively  ;  departed  is  used  [generally]  with 
a  noun  only ;  deceased  generally  without  a  noun,  to 
denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  connection. 
There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offense  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed  spirits  as  tak¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those  whom  they 
have  left.  All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death 
by  some  violence.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  dead  and  lifeless , 
see  Lifeless. 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  (pi.):  Those  who  have  died  or  are  dead; 
the  departed. 

2.  Fig. ;  Depth,  stillness ;  the  height  or  acme  of 
any  period  of  time  ;  as,  The  dead  of  night,  the  dead 
of  winter. 

“  He  reached  the  camp-fires  at  dead  of  night,  .  .  .” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Mining:  N on-metalliferous  rock  excavated 
around  a  vein  or  in  forming  drifts,  levels,  shafts, 
cross-courses,  &c.  Many  veins  are  too  narrow  for 
working  and  the  walls  have  then  to  be  cut  into  to 
afford  space.  Such  work,  as  yielding  nothing,  is 
called  dead-work  or  tut-work,  and  the  proceeds  are 
deads  or  attle,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  economically  as 
possible,  by  sending  up  to  the  surface,  or  filling  up 
the  gunnies  and  goafs  of  old  workings.  (Knight.) 

C.  As  adv.:  Completely,  quite,  entirely;  as  in 
dead-drunk,  dead-beat,  dead-ripe,  dead-against,  &c. 

dead  account,  s. 

Bank. :  An  account  standing  in  the  name  of  a  per¬ 
son  deceased. 

dead-alive,  dead-and-alive,  a.  Without  spirit 
or  animation  ;  dull,  spiritless. 

dead-angle,  s. 

Fort. :  The  space  in  front  of  a  parapet  which  is 
out  of  view  of  the  soldiers  in  the  work,  and  which 
they  cannot  fire  upon. 

dead  arsesmart,  s.  Polygonum  Persicaria,  of 
which  Gerard  says,  “  It  doth  not  bite  as  the  other 
doth.”  The  other  is  P.  Hydropiper.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

dead -axle,  s.  An  axle  which  runs  but  does  not 
communicate  motion,  as  distinguished  from  a  driv¬ 
ing  axle,  which  is  a  live  axle. 

dead-ball,  s. 

Football:  The  ball  is  said  to  be  dead,  (1)  when 
the  umpire  or  referee  blows  his  whistle  or  declares 
a  down,  (2)  when  a  goal  is  made,  (3)  when  a  touch¬ 
down,  safety  or  touchback  is  made,  (4)  when  a  fair 
catch  is  heeled,  (5)  when  it  is  downed  after  going 
out  of  bounds  or  into  touch-in-goal. 

dead-beat,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  exhausted ;  unable  to  move. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  worthless,  lazy  fellow  who  sponges 
on  others.  (V.  8.  Colloq.) 

K  Dead-beat  escapement : 

Hor. :  An  escapement  also  known  as  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  repose,  invented  by  Graham  about  1700,  and 
intended  to  isolate  the  going  works  more  completely 
from  the  pendulum.  The  seconds-hand  in  the  dead¬ 
beat  stands  still  after  each  drop,  whereas  in  the 
recoil  escapement  there  is  a  back-lash  to  the  train. 
The  working  surfaces  of  the  pallets  of  the  anchor 
in  this  escapement  are  curved  concentrically  with 
the  axis  of  oscillation  of  the  anchor.  When  a  pal¬ 
let  escapes  from  one  tooth  and  allows  a  partial 
rotation  of  the  scape-wheel,  a  tooth  on  the  opposite 
side  is  arrested  by  the  other  pallet,  but  without 
giving  any  back-lash  to  the  wheel,  which  would 
cause  a  recoil  to  the  train  of  gearing.  The  term 
dead-beat  is  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the  recoil 
escapement,  in  which  the  working  faces  are  curved 
eccentrically  in  relation  to  their  axis  of  oscillation 
so  as  to  offer  a  slight  impediment  to  the  motion  of 
the  wheel.  This  impediment  causes  a  slight  recoil 
of  the  scape-wheel,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
train.  The  pallets  in  the  recoil  escapement  are 
both  check  and  impulse,  but  in  the  dead-beat  one  is 
simply  check  and  the  other  gives  a  slight  impulse 
at  the  moment  of  escaping.  The  impulse  given  to 
the  pallet  is  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  to 
overcome  the  friction  on  the  pendulum  bearing  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  thereby  keep  the  beats 
of  the  pendulum  isochronous.  The  cylinder  or 
horizontal  escapement  is  a  dead-beat  escapement 
for  watches,  and  was  also  invented  by  Graham. 
(Knight.) 

*dead-bed,  *ded-bed,  *dede-bed,  s.  A  death¬ 
bed. 

“On  his  ded-bed  he  lay.” 

Childe  of  Bristowe. 

dead-bell,  *dede-bell,  s. 

1.  The  passing-bell. 

2.  A  ringing  in  the  ears.  So  called  from  the  super¬ 
stition  that  it  forbodes  death. 

dead-born,  a.  Falling  flat  or  spiritless ;  dull, 
not  spirited  or  animated. 

“All,  all  but  truth  drops  dead-bom  from  the  press.” 

Pope;  Epil.  to  Sat.,  ii.  26. 

dead-broke,  s.  Entirely  out  of  cash ;  bankrupt. 

dead-candle,  *dede-candle,  s.  A  light  seen  by 
the  superstitious,  and  believed  by  them  to  presage 
death. 


b<5il,  b<5y;  pdut,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious, 
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dead-center,  s. 

Mach.  :  One  of  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a 
crank,  in  which  it  is  in  line  with  the  connecting- 
rod.  It  is  also  called  a  Dead-point  (q.  v.). 
dead-coloring,  s. 

Painting :  A  first  layer  of  color  forming  a  basis 
for  that  which  succeeds  it.  It  is  called  dead  because 
it  has  no  gloss,  and  is  to  be  hidden  by  the  finishing 
coats.  (Knight.)  [Distemper.] 

*dead-deal,  *dede-deal,  s.  A  stretching-board 
for  a  dead  body. 

dead-dipping,  s.  The  process  of  giving  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  a  dead  pale  yellow  color  to 
brass.  (Weale.) 

*dead-doing,  a.  Destructive;  causing  death; 
fatal,  mortal. 

“  Make  up  some  fierce  dead-doing  man.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

*dead-dole,  *dede-dole,  s.  A  dole  given  away 
at  funerals, 
dead-door,  s. 

Ship-building :  A  door  fitted  in  exterior  rabbets, 
to  protect  a  cabin-window  or  cover  an  opening 
when  the  lights  are  carried  away.  (Knight.) 

dead-drunk,  a.  .So  drunk  as  to  be  insensible 
and  incapable  of  action. 

dead-earth,  s.  A  fault  in  a  telegraph  line  which 
consists  in  the  wire  being  thoroughly  grounded  or 
connected  to  the  earth, 
dead-eye,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  block  without  a  sheave,  probably  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  death’s  head  or 
skull.  Such  are  those  flat,  round  blocks  fixed  in  the 
channels,  and  having  eyes  for  the  lanyards  by  which 
the  shrouds  are  set  up.  The  circumferential  groove 
for  the  shroud  is  called  the  score.  The  dead-eye  is 
also  known  as  a  ram-block. 

2.  The  crow-feet  dead-eyes  are  cylinders  with  a 
number  of  holes  for  the  lines  composing  the  crow's- 
foot.  Also  called  a  Euphroe  or  Uvrow. 

3.  The  eye-bolt  or  staple  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
canal-boat  to  which  the  towing-line  is  bent.  The 
line  is  retained  by  a  key  of  wood,  which  passes 
through  the  eye  and  is  cast  loose  by  pulling  out  or 
breaking  the  key.  (Knight.) 

dead-fall,  s. 

Machinery ;  : 

1.  A  dumping-platform  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine. 

2.  A  trap  in  which  a  falling  gate,  board,  or  log 
drops  upon  the  game  and  kills  it.  Used  especially 
for  vermin.  (Knight.) 

dead-file,  s.  A  file  which  cuts  so  fine  and  close 
that  its  operations  are  practically  noiseless. 
[Dead-smooth  File.] 

dead-flat,  s.  The  midship  bend  or  frame  having 
the  greatest  breadth, 
dead-floox  s.  [Deadening,  G.  II.  1.] 
dead-flue,  s.  A  flue  bricked  up  at  bottom  and 
discontinued, 
dead-freight,  s. 

Comm.  Law :  The  freight  or  hire  paid  by  a  char¬ 
terer  for  unoccupied  space  in  a  ship,  when  he  has 
not  supplied  sufficient  cargo  to  fill  the  whole  ship. 

dead-gold,  s.  The  unburnished  surface  of  gold 
or  gold-leaf,  from  the  electro  bath  or  the  hands  of 
the  gilder.  Parts  of  objects  are  frequently  left  un¬ 
burnished  as  a  foil  to  the  brilliant  and  lustrous 
burnished  portions.  Gilders  call  it  matt.  [Gild¬ 
ing.]  (Knight.) 
dead-ground,  s. 

Mining :  A  body  of  non-metalliferous  rock  divid¬ 
ing  a  vein,  which  passes  on  each  side  of  it.  The  vein 
is  said  to  take  horse,  in  allusion  to  its  straddling 
the  intervening  rock. 

dead-head,  s. 

1.  Ordnance:  An  extra  length  of  metal  cast  on 
the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun  in  order  to  contain  the 
dross  and  porous  metal  which  floats  on  the  sounder 
metal  beneath.  When  cooled  and  solid  the  dead¬ 
head  is  cutoff. 

3.  Founding :  That  piece  on  a  casting  which  fills 
the  ingate  at  which  the  metal  entered  the  mold ;  a 
feeding-head  or  sullage-piece. 

3.  Lathe :  The  tail-stock  of  a  lathe  containing  the 
dead-spindle  and  back-center ;  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  live-head  or  head-stock  at  the  other  end 
of  the  sheers,  which  contains  the  live-spindle. 

4.  Naut. :  A  block  of  wood  used  as  an  anchor- 
buoy.  (Knight.) 

5.  One  who  habitually  obtains  admission  to  places 
of  entertainment,  &c.,  without  payment;  one  who 
is  on  the  free  list,  a  sponger.  (  U.  S.  Slang.) 

“  Poor  hopelessly-abandoned  loafers,  wearing  plainly 
the  stamp  of  deadhead  on  their  shameless  features.” — A.  C. 
Grant:  Bush-life  in  Queensland,  1881,  ii.  235. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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dead-wire 


dead-hearted 


dead-hearted,  a.  Spiritless,  dull,  lifeless,  list¬ 
less. 

"There  are  dead-hearted,  patients,  .  .  — Bp.  Hall: 

Select  Thoughts,  §  63. 

dead-heartedness,  s.  Want  of  spirit  or  life, 
lifelessness,  listlessness. 

“  This  meets  with  my  dead-heartedness  and  security 
.  .  .  .” — Bp.  Hall:  Dev.  Soul,  §  25. 

dead-heat,  s. 

1.  Racing :  A  race  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
contestants  reach  the  winning-post  so  closely  to¬ 
gether  that  the  judge  cannot  say  which  has  won. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  or  position  of  exact  equality, 
dead-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  or  fence  made  of  dead 

wood,  that  is,  not  growing. 

dead-horse,  s.  Work  paid  for  before  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Tf  To  pull  the  dead-horse :  To  do  work  which  has 
been  paid  for  before  it  is  finished.  {Slang.) 

dead-house,  s.  A  room  or  place  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  kept;  a  mortuary, 
dead-killing,  a.  Fatal,  mortal. 

“Here  with  a  cockatrice’  dead-killing  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  540. 
dead-latch,  s.  A  kind  of  latch  whose  bolt  may 
be  so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  cannot  be  opened 
from  the  inside  by  the  handle  or  from  the  outside 
by  the  latch-key.  The  detent  is  usually  capable  of 
locking  the  bolt  in  or  out,  so  that  the  device  forms  a 
latch,  a  dead-lock,  or  is  made  inoperative,  as  de¬ 
sired.  {Knight.) 
dead-letter,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  letter  which  from  some  reason  or  other,  such 
as  imperfect  or  illegible  address,  removal,  &c.,  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  by  the  postal  officials  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Such  letters  are  after  a 
time  opened  in  the  Dead-letter  office,  and  then  (if 
practicable)  returned  to  the  senders. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  inoperative,  of  none  effect  or 
influence,  or  not  put  into  force. 

“  The  Hatti  Humayan  was  from  the  first  a  dead-letter.” 
— Mr.  Forsyth,  M.  P.,  Pari.  Deb.  ( London  Times.) 

*11.  Print. :  Type  which  has  been  used  for  print¬ 
ing,  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  Also  called  Dead- 
matter.  {Knight.) 
dead-level,  s.  A  perfect  level. 

♦dead-lift,  s.  A  hopeless  chance,  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity. 

“  And  have  no  power  at  all,  nor  shift, 

To  help  itself  at  a  dead-lift.”  Butler:  Hudibras. 

dead-light,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  shutter  placed  over  a  cabin  window 
in  stormy  weather,  to  defend  the  glass  against  the 
blows  of  the  waves. 

“  The  dead-lights  are  letting  the  spray  and  the  rain  in.” 

Barham :  Brothers  of  Birchington. 

2.  {PI.) ;  The  name  given  by  the  pea  antry  to  the 
luminous  appearance  which  is  sometimes  observed 
over  putrescent  animal  bodies,  and  which  arises 

robably  from  the  disengagement  of  phosphuretted 
ydrogen  gas. 

“  At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  the  old  man,  that  there 
were  always  dead  lights  hovered  over  a  corpse  by  night,  if 
the  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  .  .  .” — Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

dead-lock,  s. 

1.  Locksmithing :  A  lock  operated  on  one  side  by 
a  handle  and  on  the  other  by  a  key. 

2.  Fig. :  A  position  or  state  of  affairs(  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  no  progress  can  be  made  with  them,  a 
complete  standstill  being  the  result;  a  hopeless 
entanglement  or  complication  ;  a  complete  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  legislative  proceedings. 

“Washington,  Feb.  20. — When  the  House  met  this 
morning  it  was  still  dead-locked  on  the  Bland  bill.”— 
Chicago  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1894. 
dead-man,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  dead. 

2.  Figuratively:  * 

(1)  A  bottle  emptied  at  a  dinner  or  carouse. 

(2)  The  branchiae  and  other  refuse  portions  of  a 
crab  rejected  in  the  eating.  {U.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  reef  or  gasket-ends  carelessly  left 
dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  furled,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  tucked  in. 

Tf  (1)  Dead-man's  bell:  The  foxglove,  Digitalis 
purpurea. 

(2)  Dead-man's  bellows: 

Bot. :  Ajuga  reptans. 

(3)  Dead-man' s  bones  : 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  several  plants,  as  the 
Orchis  mascula,  O.  Morio,  O.  maculata,  &c. 

"  Our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's  fingers  call  them.'* 
Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  7. 


(4)  Dead-man's  hand: 
la)  Botany: 

(i)  [Dead-man’s fingers.') 

(ii)  Applied  to  several  ferns,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  young  fronds  before  they  begin  to  open,  re¬ 
sembling  a  closed  fist.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

(iii)  Laminaria  digitata. 

(b)  ZoOl.:  Alcyonium  digitatum.  It  is  called 
also  dead-man' s  fingers  and  dead-man’s  toes. 

(5)  Dead-man's  neeshin:  The  spores  of  Lycoper- 
don,  and  especially  those  of  L.  Bovista.  {Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

(6)  Dead-man’ s part : 

Scots  Law :  The  remainder  of  an  intestate  person’s 
movables,  beyond  that  which  of  right  belongs  to  his 
wife  and  children.  [Dead’s  Part.] 

(7)  Dead-man’s  thumb : 

Bot. :  Orchis  mascula. 

(8)  Dead-man’s  toe: 

Bot. :  Laminaria  digitata. 

dead-march,  s. 

Mil.:  A  march,  or  piece  of  slow  solemn  music 
played  at  a  funeral,  but  specially  at  that  of  a  sol¬ 
dier:  as  the  “Dead  March”  in  “ Saul,”  played 
especially  at  military  funerals. 

dead-matter,  s. 

Print.:  [Dead-letter,  II.] 
dead-metal,  s.  Metal,  such  as  gold  or  silver, 
left  with  dead  or  lusterless,  that  is,  unbumished  or 
unpolished,  surface.  [Matt.] 

dead-neap,  s. 

Naut. :  A  low  tide, 
dead-nettle,  s.  [Deadnettle.] 

dead-oil,  s.  The  heavy  oil  obtained  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coal-tar,  also  called  creosote  oil.  It 
contains  phenol,  cresoi,  aniline,  naphthalene,  and 
other  hydrocarbons.  It  has  powerfnl  antiseptic 
properties,  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
for  railway  sleepers,  &c.,  and  is  burnt  in  lamps  and 
employed  for  heating  purposes. 

dead-on-end. 

Naut. :  Exactly  opposite  to  the  ship’s  course. 
(Applied  to  the  wind.) 

♦dead-pale,  a.  Deadly  pale ;  as  pale  as  death, 
dead-pay,  s. 

Mil. :  The  continued  pay  of  soldiers  actually  dead, 
which  dishonest  officers  took  for  themselves. 

“Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead-pays.” 

Davenant:  Siege  of  Rhodes,  iii. 

dead-plate,  s. 

Furn. :  An  ungrated  portion  of  a  furnace  floor, 
on  which  coal  is  coked  previously  to  being  pushed 
into  the  fire  above  the  grates.  It  was  introduced 
by  Watt  in  his  patent  of  1785. 

dead-pledge,  s. 

Law :  A  mortgage  on  lands  and  goods. 

dead-point,  s. 

Mach. :  One  of  the  points  at  which  the  crank  as¬ 
sumes  a  position  in  line  with  the  pitman  or  the  rod 
whicfi  impels  it.  In  steam-engines  with  vertical 
cylinders,  the  dead-points  are  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  positions  of  the  crank ;  a  dead-center  (q.  v.). 
dead-reckoning,  s. 

Naut. :  The  estimation  or  calculation  which  sail¬ 
ors  make  of  their  position  by  keeping  an  account  of 
the  ship’s  way  as  shown  by  the  log,  the  course 
steered,  and  by  making  the  necessary  allowances 
for  driftway,  leeway,  &c. ;  so  that  this  reckoning  is 
without  any  observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  must  be  rectified  as  often  as  any  good 
observation  can  be  had. 

*dead-ripe,  a.  So  ripe  that  all  growth  has 

ceased. 

“  .  .  .  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  dead- 
ripe,  in  other  words  that  the  circulation,  in  both  straw 
and  corn,  should  be  over  before  it  is  cut  down.” — Agr. 
Surv.  E.  Loth.,  p.  115. 

dead-rising,  s.  The  portion  of  the  ship’s  bottom 
formed  by  the  floor  timbers, 
dead-ropes,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Such  ropes  as  do  not  run  in  any  block  or 
pulley. 

Dead-sea,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

“  Like  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

If  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  or  Apples  of  Sodom,  are  the 
fruit  of  Asclepias  procera,  a  plant  which  grows  on 
the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tliey  are  beautiful 
on  the  outside,  but  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  when 
mature  are  filled  with  fiber  and  dust. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceptive,  illusory. 


B.  Assubst.:  The  name  given  to  that  inland  sea 
in  the  Holy  Land  covering  the  sites  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  is  about  forty-six  miles  long  by  ten 
and  a  third  broad.  Its  waters  are  intensely  bitter. 
Asphalt  is  found  along  its  shores,  whence  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  Lacus  asph'altites.  It  is  1,317 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
dead-set,  s. 

1.  Shooting :  The  set  or  point  of  a  dog  at  game. 

2.  A  preconcerted  attack  or  plot  against  any  one. 
dead-sheave,  s. 

Naut. :  A  scored  channel  for  the  run  of  a  rope ; 
destitute  of  a  sheave, 
dead-shoar,  dead-shore,  s. 

Building :  A  timber  strut  worked  up  in  brick-work 
to  support  a  superincumbent  mass,  till  the  brick¬ 
work  which  is  to  carry  it  has  set  or  become  hard. 

dead-shot,  s.  A  marksman  who  seldom  misses 
his  aim. 

dead-smooth,  a.  Perfectly  smooth. 

Dead-smooth  file: 

Mech. :  A  file  whose  teeth  are  of  the  finest  and 
closest  quality.  The  grades  are— rough,  middle- 
cut,  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  dead-smooth. 
The  number  of  the  teeth  to  the  inch  of  a  dead- 
smooth.  file  varies  with  its  length  in  inches. 

dead’s-part,  *deedis-part,  s. 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  man’s  movables  which 
remains  besides  what  is  due  to  the  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  or  whicfi  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  before 
his  death  in  whatever  way  fie  may  please. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  called  the  deacCs  part,  because  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  full  power  over  it.”— Erskine :  Inst.,  B.  iii.  T. 
ix.  sec.  18. 

dead-spindle,  s. 

Lathe :  The  non-rotating  spindle  in  the  tail-stock 
or  dead-head  of  a  lathe. 

dead-stand,  s. 

1.  A  determined  opposition. 

*2.  A  difficulty,  a  dilemma,  a  standstill. 

“  I  am  at  a  dead-stand  in  the  course  of  my  fortunes.”  — 
Howell:  Letters. 

dead-steam,  s.  Steam  destitute  of  energy,  in¬ 
active  from  want  of  heat,  from  having  attained  its 
ultimate  expansion,  or  from  being  so  placed  as  to 
have  no  effective  value  in  any  given  case. 

dead-stroke,  a.  A  stroke  unattended  by  any 

recoil. 

Dead-stroke  hammer:  A  power-hammer  which 
delivers  its  blow  without  being  affected  by  the 
recoil  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  ram  or  hammer  is 
stocked. 

dead-thraw,  s.  The  death  agony,  the  death- 
throe. 

dead-top,  s.  A  disease  which  sometimes  befalls 
young  trees, 
dead-use,  s. 

Law :  A  future  use. 
dead-wall,  s. 

1.  A  blank  wall,  unrelieved  by  windows  or  other 
openings. 

"...  scrawled  upon  every  dead  wall.” — Macaulay, 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  [Deadening,  C.  II.  1.] 

dead-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  eddy  water  immediately  at  the  stem 
of  a  ship  while  under  way. 
dead-weight,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  of  any  kind; 
that  which  must  be  transported  in  addition  to  the 
load. 

2.  Fig. :  A  heavy  burden  or  weight. 

II.  Naut. :  A  cargo  which  pays  freight  according 
to  its  weight,  not  its  bulk. 

dead-well,  s.  A  well  dug  through  a  stratum  im¬ 
pervious  to  water  and  penetrating  porous  strata ; 
used  to  allow  surface  water  to  pass  away,  or  to 
carry  off  by  infiltration  refuse  water  of  factories, 
dye-houses,  &c.  An  absorbing-well.  [Drain-well.] 
dead-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wind  blowing  dead-on-end  against  j>. 
ship. 

dead-wire,  s. 

1.  The  portion  of  wire  on  an  electric  dynamo  or 
motor  armature  that  does  not  concur  in  tfie  produc¬ 
tion  of  electro-motive  force. 

2.  A  disused  and  abandoned  electric  conductor 
such  as  a  telegraph  wire. 

3.  A  wire  in  use,  but  tfirough  which  at  the  time  of 
speaking  no  current  is  passing.  {T.  O'Conner 
Sloane.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  -wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


dead-wood 
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deafen 


dead-wood,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Branches,  &c.,  which  have  lost  the 
power  of  vegetation. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  solid  mass  of  built-up  tim¬ 
bers  at  the  narrow  portions  of  the  extremities  of  a 
ship’s  frame,  fore  and  aft,  above  the  keel,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  high  as  the  cutting-down-line.  In  arctic 
vessels  the  dead-wood  is  in  unusual  quantity,  to 
pi vo  solidity  to  a  structure  liable  to  contact  with 
ice-floes  and  drifts. 

IT  To  have  the  dead-wood  on  one :  To  have  one  at 
your  mercy  or  in  your  power.  [  U.  S.  Colloq .] 

dead-wool,  s. 

Comm.:  Wool  taken  from  sheep  which  have  been 
slaughtered  or  have  died, 
dead-work,  s. 

1.  Min.:  [Dead,  adj.,  B.  II.] 

2.  Naut.  (pi.) :  The  parts  of  a  vessel  above  the 
load  water-line. 

♦dead,  *dede,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dead,  a.] 

I.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  die,  to  lose  vital  power. 

“  The  holde  tre  bygan  to  dede.” — Seven  Sages,  623. 

2.  To  lose  force  or  life. 

“Iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  strait 
ways.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kill. 

“After  that  the  body  is  dedid.” 

Chaucer :  Boethius,  p.  127. 

2.  To  destroy  or  weaken  the  force  of. 

“  Great  trusses  of  hay,  to  blench  the  defendants’  sight, 
and  dead  their  shot.” — Carew:  Sum.  of  Cornwall,  fol.  1556. 

3.  To  deprive  of  life,  vigor,  or  sharpness;  to 
deaden. 

“ .  .  ,  the  laxness  of  that  membrane  will  certainly 

dead  and  damp  the  sound.” — Holder. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness  or  liveliness ;  to  make 
dull  or  stale. 

“The  beer  and  the  wine  .  .  .  have  not  been  palled 
or  deaded  at  all.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  385. 

*dead-bote,  *daed-bote,  *ded-bote,  s.  [A.  S. 

dcedbdte.]  A  penalty  or  compensation  paid  for  any 
crime  or  offense. 

“  Boghsamnessi  ine  dede,  thet  is  amendinge  and  ded- 
bote.” — Ayenbite,  p.  33. 

dead'-en,  V.  t.  [Eng.  dead ;  -en.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deprive  of  sense  or  sensibility. 

“  .  .  .  what  deadens  the  sensation  of  the  brain,  by 
procuring  sleep.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  To  abate  or  lessen  the  force  or  power  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“This  motion  would  be  quickly  deadened  by  counter- 
motions.” — Glanville:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

3.  To  retard,  to  delay. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness ;  to  make  dead  or  stale. 
II.  Gilding:  To  diminish  the  glitter,  gloss,  or 

brilliancy  of ;  to  tone  down, 
dead -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deaden.] 
dead'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deaden.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  force,  life, 
or  vigor. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  Packing  in  a  floor,  ceiling,  or  wall,  to 
prevent  conduction  of  sound.  Such  provision  con¬ 
stitutes  it  a  dead-floor  or  dead-wall. 

2.  Gilding: 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  glue,  slightly  warmed,  smeared 
over  a  surface  that  is  gilded  in  distemper,  and  is 
not  to  be  burnished. 

(2)  Roughening  a  surface  to  diminish  the  glitter. 
dead'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  dead,  v.;  -ing.] 
Steam-engine:  The  clothing  or  jacket  put  around 

a  steam  boiler  or  cylinder  to  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.  Called  also  Cleading  or  Lagging. 

dead -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dead;  -is^.]  Death-like, 
resembling  death. 

“  The  lips  put  on  a  deadish  paleness.” 

Stafford:  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  (1611),  p.  186. 

*dead-lI-hpod,  s.  [Eng.  deadly;  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  dead ;  death. 

“  .  .  .  the  state  or  condition  of  the  dead,  in  deadli- 

hood.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

dead  -11-ness,  *  dead-lic-nesse,  *  dede-ly- 

nesse.s.  [Eng.  deadly;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  deadly. 

“  Dedelyne sse.  Mortalitas.’’ — Prompt.  Parv. 

“  He  that  had  formerly  denied  the  deadliness  of  Laza¬ 
rus  his  sickness,  would  not  suddenly  confess  his  death.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Contempt,  bk.  iv. 


dead-lf,  *deade-ly,  *dead-lich,  *deed-li, 
*dede-lik,  *ded-li,  *dede-ly,  *ded-ly,  *ded-lich, 
*dyad-lich,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  deadlic:  Icel. 
daudhligr;  Sw.  dbdlig;  Dan.  dOdelig;  M.  H.  Ger. 
tOtlich .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

*1.  Of  old  that  which  suffered  no  less  than  that 
which  inflicted  death ;  subject  or  liable  to  death, 
mortal. 

“Elye  was  a  deedli  man  like  us.” — Wycliffe:  Jamesv. 7. 

*2.  Suffering  death  ;  punished  by  death. 

“  A1  dai  dedelik  er  we  for  the.” — E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps. 
xliii.  22. 

3.  Causing  or  procuring  death,  fatal,  mortal. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body. 

“  Dedli  drynke,  yif  thei  taken  it,  anoieth  hem  not.” — 
Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  361. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death. 

“  Tha  syns  that  er  cald  dedly  .  .  .  thai  sal  be  punyst 
ay  in  helie.” — Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,358. 

II.  Fig. :  Implacable,  mortal,  irreconcilable. 

“  Dionise,  which  was  her  dedlich  enemy.” 

Gower:  iii.  820. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deadly ,  fatal, 
and  mortal :  “  Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  death ;  mortal  to  what  terminates  in  or  is 
liable  to  death ;  fatal  applies  not  only  to  death,  but 
everything  which  may  be  of  great  mischief.  A 
poison  is  deadly ;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mortal ;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one’s  conduct, 
may  be  fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly;  creatures 
art  mortal.  Hatred  is  deadly  :  whatever  has  life  is 
mortal.  There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to  coun¬ 
teract  that  which  is  deadly ;  but  that  which  is  mor¬ 
tal  is  past  all  cure  ;  and  that  which  is  fatal  cannot 
be  retrieved.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adv. :  [A.  S.  deddlice.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Mortally,  fatally,  so  as  to  cause  or  procure 
death. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body : 

“  He  wonded  the  kyng  dedely  f ulle  sore.” — Langtoft, 
p.  33. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death  : 

“He  zenegheth  dyadliche.” — Ayenbite,  p.  86. 

2.  Like  death,  so  as  to  resemble  death. 

“  And  ask’d  him  why  he  look’d  so  deadly  want” 

Dryden. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mortally,  implacably,  irreconcilably. 

“  Thus  hate  I  deadely  thilke  vice.” 

Gower:  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Used  as  an  intensitive :  very,  extremely,  excess¬ 
ively. 

“  Lewis  was  so  deadly  cunning  a  man.” — Arbuthnot. 

deadly-carrot,  s. 

Bot.:  A  common  name  for  the  genus  Thapsia 
(q.  v.). 

deadly-feud,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Law :  A  feud  so  bitter  that  those 
engaged  in  it  seek  the  death  of  their  antagonist  or 
antagonists. 

*deadly-handed,  a.  Sanguinary,  murderous. 

“  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed.” 

*  Shakesp .:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  V.  2. 

deadly-nightshade,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Atropa  bella¬ 
donna.  [Belladonna,  Nightshade.] 

2.  Sometimes  misapplied  to  Solanum  dulcamara. 

dead -ness,  s.  [Eng.  dead ; -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dead  or 
without  life ;  absence  of  life  or  vital  power. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  loss  or  absence  of  the  power  of  procreation, 
growth,  or  vegetation. 

“.  .  .  he  manifested  his  power,  by  cursing  it  to 
deadness  with  a  word,” — South,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Weakness  of  the  vital  powers;  languor,  dull¬ 
ness. 

“  Your  gloomy  eyes,  my  lord,  betray  a  deadness, 

And  inward  languishing.” 

Dryden  &  Lee:  CEdipus,  iv.  L 

3.  A  state  of  indifference  or  carelessness. 

“  .  .  .  a  time  of  chillness  and  numbness,  and  of 

deadness  of  the  faculties  for  repentance.” — Pearce,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  16. 

4.  Frigidity,  absence  of  ardor,  energy,  or  warmth 
of  affection. 

“  .  .  .  our  natural  deadness  and  disaffection  towards 

them.” — Rogers. 


5.  Flatness,  dullness,  vapidness. 

“  Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder  .  .  .” — Mortimer „ 

6.  Inactivity,  dullness,  want  of  animation. 

“By  the  deadness  of  trade  they  did  want  employment/ 
— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  412. 

7.  Flatness,  dullness,  want  of  clearness  or  sharp¬ 
ness.  (Said  of  sound.) 

dead-net-tle,  s.  [Eng.  dead  (i.  e.,  inactive,  not 
stinging),  and  nettle .] 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  La¬ 
mium.  especially  L.  album  and  L.  purpureum .  Al¬ 
though  nettle-like  in  foliage,  they  do  not  sting. 
[Archangel,  Lamxum:.] 

(1)  Bed  deadnettle :  Lamium  purpureum. 

2)  Yellow  deadnettle :  Lamium  galeobdolon. 

*dead-pledge  (pledge  as  plej),s.  [Eng .dead, 
and  pledge.]  A  pawning  or  mortgaging  of  goods; 
also  that  which  is  mortgaged  or  pawned. 

deads,  s.  pi.  [Dead,  s.,  II.] 

♦dead  -struck,  a.  [Eng.  dead,  and  struck.] 
Struck  with  horror,  confounded,  dismayed,  thun¬ 
derstruck. 


“  The  deadstruck  audience.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.  i.  3. 

dead-wort,  s.  [Eng.  dead,  and  suff.  -wort.]  The 
elder  tree,  Sambucus  ebulus. 

deaf,  *dsefe,  *deave,  *deef,  *def,  *defe,  *deffe, 
*dyaf,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  deaf;  Icel.  daufr;  Goth,  daubs ; 
Ger.  taub;  Dan.  dOv;  Sw.  dof;  Dut.  doof.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  either  wholly 
or  in  part ;  not  capable  of  receiving  sounds. 

“Dee/ men  he  made  to  heere.” — Wycliffe:  Markvii.  37. 

2.  Deprived  temporarily  of  the  sense  of  hearings 
deafened. 

“Deaf  with  the  noise  I  took  my  hasty  flight.” 

Dryden. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Unwilling  to  hear,  inattentive,  disregarding; 
refusing  to  listen. 

“.  .  .  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear.” — Ps.  lviii.  4. 

IT  With  the  prep,  to  before  that  which  should  be 
heard  or  listened  to. 


“  I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo,  iii.  L 


2.  Applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  destitute  of  all 
sense. 


“  Infected  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets.” 

Shakesp . :  Macbeth,  v.  L 


*3.  Obscure,  dull;  not  easily  heard  or  distin¬ 
guished,  stifled. 

“  Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 

But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease.” 

Dryden. 

*4.  Flat,  not  sharp,  applied  to  soil.  (Scotch.) 

*5.  Dead,  having  lost  the  power  of  vegetation. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Those  who  are  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  wholly  or  in  part. 

“To  hele  the  defe  and  the  dome.” 

Townely  Myst.,  p.  192. 

deaf-mute,  s.  One  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb, 
deaf-nettle,  s.  (a)  Lamium  purpureum ;  (b)  L. 
album.  (Prompt.  Parv.,  etc.) 

deaf-nut,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  rotten. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  disappoints  expectation 
and  turns  out  worthless. 

“He  is  but  a  deaf-nut  that  hath  outward  service  with, 
out  inward  fear.” — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  v.  81. 

*deaf,  *deave,  *deeffe,  *deve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

adedfian— to  become  deaf ;  Icel.  deyfa—  to  stupefy; 
Dan.  dbve ;  Sw.  dbfva;  Ger.  betauben ;  Dut.  dob- 
ven .] 

1.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to 
deafen ;  to  stupefy  with  clatter. 

“  This  eager  river  seems  outrageously  to  roar. 

And,  counterfeiting  Nile,  to  deaf  the  neighboring 
*  shore.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  song  3. 

2.  Intrans :  To  become  deaf. 


“I  deeffe,  I  begyn  to  wante  my  heryng.” — Palsgrave. 
deaf-?n,  V.  t.  [Eng.  deaf;  -en.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to  make 
deaf. 

2.  To  stun  with  a  loud  noise. 

“  Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  return’d  them  loud  acclaim.** 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  519,  520. 

II.  Building:  To  prevent  the  passage  of  a  sound 
through  wooden  partitions  by  the  use  of  pugging. 


btfil,  bfiy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


deafened 


leaf-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deafen.] 

deaf-en-Ing,  !>«•  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deafen.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C..  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  deaf,  wholly  or 
in  part. 

TT  Deafening-sound  boarding:  The  pugging  used 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through  wooden 
partitions.  ( Weale .) 

*de-fif-for'-est-ed,  a.  [Pref.  de,  and  afforested 
(q.  v.).] 

Old  Law:  Discharged  from  being  a  forest;  dis¬ 
forested. 

*deaf -Ing,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deaf,  d.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  deaf,  or  deafening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  remaining  unwilling  to 
hear. 

“It  is  enough,  my  hearing  shall  be  punish’d, 

With  what  shall  happen,  ’gainst  the  which  there  is 
Hodeafing,  but  to  hear.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. .-  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

deaf  -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  deaf; 

1.  Lit. :  Without  sense  of  sounds. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscurely,  dimly,  not  clearly. 

deaf -ness,  *def-nes,  s.  [Eng.  deaf;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  deaf,  or 
without  a  sense  of  sounds ;  inability  to  receive 
sounds,  wholly  or  in  part. 

“  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  deafness.” — Holder. 

2.  Fig. :  Unwillingness  or  refusal  to  listen  to  an¬ 
other. 

“I  found  such  a  deafness,  that  no  declaration  from  the 
bishops  could  take  place.” — King  Charles. 

II.  Path. :  Deafness  is  found  in  all  degrees,  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  total  inability  to  receive  sounds,  the 
sense  of  hearing  being  entirely  absent,  to  a  defect 
in  that  sense  by  which  the  ear  is  unable  accurately 
to  distinguish  or  appreciate  slight  or  faint  sounds. 
Dumbness  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  total  deaf¬ 
ness,  even  when  there  is  no  natural  defect  in  the 
organs  of  speech.  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb 
generally  communicate  their  thoughts  by  means  of 
a  manual  alphabet.  Of  late  years,  however,  Profs. 
Melville  and  Graham  Bell,  the  inventors  of  “Visible 
Speech,”  have  succeeded  in  teaching  them  to  com¬ 
municate  by  the  motion  of  the  lips.  This  system  is 
now  largely  adopted  in  the  government  schools  of 
this  country. 

deal,  *dselen,  *deale,  *deaien,  *dalen,  *dele, 

*deilen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  ddelan;  O.  S.  dklian;  Dut. 
deelen;  O.  H.  Ger.  teilan;  Goth,  dailjan;  Icel. 
deila;  Dan.  dele.  Originally  to  deal  and  to  dole 
were  but  two  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
word  {Trench).']  [Dole,  v.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  break  up. 

“Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  f  ” — Isaiah 
lviii.  7. 

*2.  To  separate,  to  sunder,  to  put  apart. 

“  The  man  .  .  .  deleth  him  fro  gode.” — Ayenbite,  p.  76. 

3.  To  share,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

“  Thai  delt  to  tham  mi  schroudes  ilkan.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxi.  19. 

(1)  Frequently  with  the  adverb  out. 

“  Lib’ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stern  severity  deals  out  the  year.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  208,  209. 

*(2)  Sometimes  followed  by  with  {mid). 

“  Delen  mid  ham  thet  god  thet  he  hef  de.” — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  248. 

4.  To  scatter  about,  to  hurl,  to  distribute. 

“One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  612. 

*5.  To  arrange,  to  ordain. 

“  This  thing  was  deled  and  dight 
So  hem  thought  best.” 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  6,439. 

II.  Cards :  To  distribute  the  cards  to  the  players 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  a  game. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  share,  to  participate. 

*2.  To  separate  one’s  self,  to  part  from,  to  with¬ 
draw. 

“Julius  .  .  .  here  dalden  from  than  fihte.” 

Layamon,  i.  323. 
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3.  To  have  intercourse  or  society  with. 

*4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

“  The  womman  that  ye  with  deele.” 

P.  Plowman,  4,664. 

5.  To  have  business  or  traffic,  to  trade,  to  transact 
business. 

“  They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic.” — South. 

6.  To  behave,  to  act,  to  conduct  one’s  self  towards 
others. 

“But  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them:  ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images  .  .  .  ” — Deut. 
vii.  6. 

7.  To  have  to  do  with,  to  be  concerned  with. 

“  .  .  .  in  bows  he  deals. 

Perhaps  he  takes  them  or  perhaps  he  steals.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxi.  433,  434. 

8.  To  act  between  two  parties ;  to  intervene. 

“Sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man, 

raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both.” — Bacon. 

*9.  To  fight,  to  contend. 

“Thus  heo  gannen  delen  thene  dsei  longe.” 

Layamon,  iii.  221. 

II.  Cards:  To  distribute  the  cards  to  the  players 
before  the  commencement  of  a  game. 

1[  (1)  To  deal  by:  To  act  towards,  to  treat. 

“  Such  an  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  nor 
conducts  his  own  understanding  aright.” — Locke. 

(2)  To  deal  in:  To  be  engaged  in,  to  follow  as  a 
pursuit,  to  practice. 

“.  .  .  those  who  deal  in  political  matters.” — Addison. 

(3)  To  deal  out:  To  distribute,  to  share. 

(4)  To  deal  with : 

(a)  To  have  to  do  with. 

“  Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*{b)  To  contend  with. 

(c)  To  treat,  to  behave  towards. 

“.  .  .  as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the 
Cromwellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  deal  and  to  part, 
see  Pabt. 

deal,  *dale,  *dael,  *dsele,  *deale,  *del,  *dele, 
*deille ,  *delle,  *dole,  s.  [A.  S.  dcel;  Dut.  &  Dan. 
deel;  O.  H.  Ger.  toil ;  Ger.  theil;  Goth.  dails= a 
part,  a  portion.]  [Deal,  v.,  Dole.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  share,  a  division,  a  part,  a  portion. 

“  Dele  or  parte.  Porcio.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

*2.  A  share,  a  participation  in,  a  portion. 

“  Their  tresour  and  their  meles 
He  toke  to  his  own  deles.” 

Rich.  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,221. 

3.  The  act  of  distributing  or  sharing;  a  dole. 
[Dole.] 

4.  An  indefinite  quantity  more  or  less  ;  generally 
qualified  by  the  adj.  great,  and  is  then  equivalent 
to  a  considerable  degree,  proportion,  or  extent. 

“  Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A  B  c.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  13,  14. 

5.  A  business  transaction ;  a  negotiation  of  a 
character  usually  not  creditable  to  the  participants. 

( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

IF  A  great  deal  is  also  used  adverbially,  with  the 
sense  of  greatly,  considerably. 

“There  is,  indeed,  store  of  matters,  fitter  and  better,  a 
great  deal,  for  teachers  to  spend  time  and  labor  in.” — 
Hooker. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cards:  The  act  or  process  of  dealing  cards  to 
the  players. 

2.  Carpentry :  . 

(1 J  In  this  country :  A  plank  12  feet  long,  11  inches 
wide,  and  2(4  inches  thick.  Deals  are  sawed  of  other 
sizes,  but  are  reduced  to  that  cubic  dimension  in 
computing  them. 

(2)  In  England:  Lumber  not  exceeding 3  inches 
in  thickness  and  9  inches  wide.  The  word  is  applied 
especially  to  the  wood  of  the  fir.  If  the  planks  are 
7  inches  or  less  in  width,  they  are  called  battens 
[Batten],  and  if  less  than  6  feet  long,  deal-ends. 
Fifty  cubic  feet  of  deals  are  a  load,  and  100  feet 
superficial  are  a  square. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deal,  portion, 
and  quantity:  “ Deal  always  denotes  something 
great,  and  cannot  be  coupled  with  any  epithet  that 
does  not  express  much :  quantity  is  a  term  of  rela¬ 
tive  import ;  it  either  marks  indefinitely  the  how, 
or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some 
epithet  to  express  much  or  little ;  portion  is  of 
itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  much  or  little : 
deal  is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  some¬ 
times  substituted  for  quantity,  and  sometimes  for 
portion.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  quantity 
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of  money ;  likewise  of  a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion 
of  pleasure,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion  or 
wealth  ;  and  in  some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than 
either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal  of  heat,  a  deal 
of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noise,  and  the  like ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  the  higher  style 
of  writing.  Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
is  detached  from  the  whole ;  quantity  pay  soSJ?" 
times  be  employed  for  a  number  of  wholes.  We 
may  speak  of  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  books ;  a 
large  or  a  small  quantity  of  plants  or  herbs;  but  a 
large  or  small  portion  of  food,  a  large  or  small 
portion  of  color.”  {Crabb:  Eng,  Sy non.) 

deal-apple,  s.  The  cone  of  Pinus  sylvestris. 

deal-fish,  s.  [So  named  from  its  likeness  to  a 
deal  or  board.] 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Trachypterus  arcticus,  sometimes 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

deal-frame,  s. 

Carp. :  A  gang-saw  for  slitting  deals  or  balks  of 
pine- timber. 

*deal-taking,  s.  Participation,  sharing. 

♦deal  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  Rhenish 
wine, 

*de-al'-bate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dealbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dealbo— to  whiten:  de=intensitive  ;  aZ6its= white.] 
To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

de-al'-bate.  a.  [Lat.  dealbatus ,  pa.  par.  of  dealbo 
=to  whitewash,  to  plaster.] 

Botany : 

1.  Whitened ;  covered  with  a  very  opaque  white 
powder,  as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 

2.  Slightly  covered  with  white  upon  a  darker 
ground. 

*de-al-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dealbatio.]  The  art 
or  process  of  making  white  or  bleaching. 

“All  seed  is  white  in  viviparous  animals,  and  such  as 
have  preparing  vessels,  wherein  it  receives  a  manifold 
dealbation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

deal'-er,  s.  [Lat.  deal;  -erf] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  deals  or  traffics  in  any  particular 
goods  ;  a  trader,  a  merchant,  a  trafficker. 

“  Where  fraud  is  permitted  and  connived  at,  the  honest 
dealer  is  always  outdone  .  v  .”  —  Swift:  Gidliver’a 
Travels. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  concerns  himself  with  or  practices 
anything ;  a  meddler  in. 

"...  these  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning  .  .  .” 
-—Swift. 

*2.  One  who  acts  or  behaves  himself  in  any  par-  . 
ticular  way  (now  obsolete,  except  in  the  uses  a 
plain  dealer,  a  double  dealer) . 

“Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers 
without  wit.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

B.  Cards:  The  player  who  deals  out  the  cards  to 
the  other  players. 

deaf -Ing,  *deal-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Deal, 
•u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Distributing,  sharing,  dividing  out. 

2.  Scattering,  giving  out. 

“Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  deaths  to  Troy.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  443. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Having  to  do  or  concerned  with  ;  practicing. 

*2.  Acting  or  behaving  in  any  particular  manner 
(obsolete,  except  in  the  compounds  plain -dealing 
and  double-deab’ngf). 

C.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  distributing,  parting,  or  shar¬ 
ing. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Conduct  toward  others ;  behavior,  actions, 
practice. 

“  Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love, 

And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

(2)  Intercourse  or  connection  in  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“ .  .  .  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  .  .  , 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  Traffic,  trade. 

“With  an  avaricious  man  we  seldom  lose  in  oui  deal, 
ings  .  .  .” — Goldsmith;  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

II.  Cards:  The  act  of  distributing  the  cards  to 
the  players  before  the  commencement  of  a  game. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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dealt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deal,  v.] 

♦de-am  -bfi-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deambulo ,  from  de 
=from,  away,  and  ambulo= to  walk.]  To  walk 
abroad. 

*de-?im-bu-la -tion,  *de-3.m-bu-la'-9ion,  s. 
[Lat.  deambulatio .]  The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

“ .  .  .  deambulations  or  moderate  walkynges.” — Sir 

T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

,  *de-am -bfi-la-tor-y,  *de-am-bu-la-tour,  a. 
&  s.  [Lat.  deambulatorius—&t  for  walking  out  in.] 

A.  As  adj. :  W alking  abroad,  strolling,  wandering. 

“  The  deambulatory  actors  used  to  have  their  quietus  est, 

.  .  — Bp.  Morton:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  142. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  covered  place  in  which  to  walk 
for  exercise ;  an  ambulatory.  Also  the  aisles  or 
cloisters  of  a  church. 

“  .  .  .  deambulatories,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
citizens  in  all  weathers.”  —  Warton:  Hist,  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  93. 

dean  (l),*deen,  *deene,  *dene,  s.  [0.  Fr.  deien; 
Fr.  doyen;  Lat.  decanus—(l)  an  officer  over  ten 
men,  (2)  a  prior  set  over  ten  monks,  (3)  a  dean; 
decern = ten.] 

1.  Eccles. :  A  certain  ecclesiastical  officer  or  digni¬ 
tary  (English  Established  Church)  usually  attached 
to  a  cathedral.  Though  the  great  body  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy  are  connected  with  parishes,  yet  some 
are  retained  in  cathedrals  for  the  assistance  of  the 
bishop  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  in 
other  offices.  [Chapter.]  Over  these  the  dean  pre¬ 
sides.  There  are  four  sorts  of  deans  and  deaneries 
recognized  by  the  English  law.  The  first  is  a  dean 
who  lias  a  chapter,  consisting  of  canons,  as  a  coun¬ 
cil  assistant  to  the  bishop  in  matters  spiritual,  re¬ 
lating  to  religion,  and  in  matters  temporal,  relating 
to  the  temporalities  of  his  bishopric.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  the  fabric  and  maintenance  of  the 
cathedral  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  and 
for  the  management  of  the  cathedral  estates.  To 
them  belongs  also  the  right  of  electing  the  bishop, 
under  a  Cong&  d'6lire.  [Conge  d’elire.]  But  this 
first  class  does  not  include  deans  of  collegiate 
churches,  as  Westminster  and  Windsor,  who  yet 
have  no  connection  with  episcopal  sees,  nor  does  it 
include  the  deans  of  the  Chapels  Royal.  The  sec¬ 
ond  sort  is  a  dean  who  has  no  chapter  and  yet  is 
presen tive,  and  has  cure  of  souls  ;  he  has  a  peculiar, 
and  a  court  wherein  he  holds  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  he  is  not  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
bishop  or  ordinary :  such  is  the  dean  of  Battle  in 
Sussex.  The  third  dean  is  ecclesiastical  also,  but 
the  deanery  is  not  presentive  but  donative,  nor  has 
it  any  cure  of  souls.  The  fourth  dean  is  he  who  is 
usually  called  the  rural  dean,  having  no  absolute 
judicial  power  in  himself,  but  he  is  to  order  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his  deanery  and  pre¬ 
cinct,  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  arch¬ 
deacon,  and  is  a  substitute  of  the  bishop  in  many 
cases.  ( Stephens :  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy,  dtc.) 

“Pride  may  be  pampered  while  the  flesh  grows  lean, 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  118. 

H  Dean  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury:  The 
Bishop  of  London,  by  whom  under  a  mandate  from 
the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  are 
summoned  to  meet  in  Convocation. 

2.  Universities:  - 

(1)  American:  The  secretary  or  registrar  of  a 
faculty  or  department. 

(2)  English:  The  head  of  a  faculty.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  dean  of  a  college  is  a  resident 
Fellow,  usually  in  Holy  Orders,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  in  the  col¬ 
lege  chapel,  and  also  for  the  discipline  of  the  under¬ 
graduates.  If  the  dean  is  a  layman  he  appoints  a 
chaplain. 

3.  English  Law : 

(1)  Dean  of  Faculty:  The  president  of  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  barristers.  Specially  the  president  of 
the  incorporation  of  Advocates,  in  Edinburgh. 

(2)  Dean  of  the  Arches:  The  lay  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Arcnes. 

4.  Scots  Law : 

Dean  of  a  Guild : 

*(1)  A  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh,  who  was  also 
head  of  a  guild  or  merchant  company. 

(2)  The  magistrate  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh  be  agree¬ 
able  to  law,  neither  encroaching  on  private  prop¬ 
erty  nor  on  the  public  streets  or  passages  ;  and  that 
houses  in  danger  of  falling  be  thrown  down.  (Ers- 
kine.)  He  has  his  court,  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
over  which  he  presides,  and  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  relating  to  buildings,  weights  and 
measures,  police,  &c. 

f>.  Mining:  The  end  of  a  level  or  gallery. 

dean  (2),s.  [Dene.]  A  sandy  valley;  a  narrow 
valley. 

“Abroad.  .  .  .  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 

strip  of  low  sand-banks,  and  sandy  downs  or  deanes.”— 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  354,  p.  424. 


dean  -er-y,  *denerye,  s.  [Eng.  dean;  -ry.] 

1.  The  office  or  appointment  of  a  dean. 

“  .  .  .  he  went  to  kiss  hands  for  his  new  deanery 
.  .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  revenue  of  a  dean. 


“Instead  of  the  deans  make  the  deanery  double.” 

Swift. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 


“Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  deaneries, 
and  each  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes.” — Blackstone. 
4.  The  official  residence  of  a  dean. 


“He  lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 


♦dean-ess,  s.  [Eng.  dean; -ess.] 
dean  ;  a  female  dean. 


The  wife  of  a 


“  The  prioress,  the  deaness,  the  subchantress.” — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy ;  Tale  of  Slaukenbergius. 

fdean  -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  dean;  -ship.]  The  office 
or  position  of  a  dean  ;  a  deanery. 

“In  spite  of  his  deanship  and  journeyman  Waters.” 

Swift:  An  Excellent  New  Song. 

dear,  *deere,  *dere,  *deore,  *deir,  *dier,  a., 

adv.  &s.  [A.  S.  dedre,  dyre;  Icel.  durr ;  Dut.  duur; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  dyr;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiuri;  M.  H.  Ger.  tiure; 
Ger.  theuer.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Beloved,  loved. 


“  .  .  .  the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  76. 
2.  Highly  valued,  precious. 

“  .  .  .  from  thy  dear  friendship  torn.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  675. 

*3.  Important,  weighty. 

“  .  .  .  full  of  charge 
And  dear  import.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2. 
4.  Heartfelt,  sincere,  earnest. 


“  So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  Valuable,  costly,  precious,  of  a  high  price. 

“The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

6.  Not  plentiful,  characterized  by  dearth  or 
scarcity. 

“I  trowe  ther  be  a  deere  year.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  133. 

7.  Charging  a  high  price  ;  exorbitant. 

“  The  dearest  chandler’s  in  Europe.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

V  It  appears  in  Shakespeare  to  bear  a  meaning  of 
own,  private ;  “  .  .  .  let  thy  folly  in,  And  thy  dear 
judgment  out.” — Lear  i.  4.  (Cf.  the  use  of  the  Gr. 
philos=dear,  as  in  philon  kara— one’s  own  head, 
phila  heimata= one’s  own  clothes.) 

B.  As  adverb : 


1.  Dearly,  with  great  affection. 

“  I  could  not  love  you  dearer.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  115. 

2.  At  a  high  price. 

“  To  zelle  the  thinges  as  dyere  ase  me  may.” — Ayenbite, 
p  44. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  dear  or  highly  beloved ;  a  darling, 
a  favorite. 

“  A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 

A  counselor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear.” 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

*2.  Dearness,  scarcity,  dearth. 

“  A  strong  dere  bigan  to  rise  of  korn  of  bred.” — Havelok, 
824. 

U  Dear  me!  An  English  ejaculation,  probably 
derived  from  Spanish  Dios  mio!— My  God  ! 

1[  Obvious  compounds:  Dear-bought,  dear-pur¬ 
chased. 

dear-loved,  a.  Dearly  beloved;  greatly  or  dearly 
loved. 

“  Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 

Which  once  contain’d  our  youth’s  retreat.” 

Byron:  To  Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq. 

♦dear,  *dere,  v.  t.  [Dear,  a.] 

1.  To  make  dear,  to  endear. 

“  Deprived  of  his  deared  conversation.” 

Shelton:  Trans,  of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  4,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  raise  in  price. 

“  That  na  vittalis,  mannys  met,  na  horss  met,  be  deryt 
apon  our  lorde  the  kyngis  men  in  ony  place  vythin  the 
kynryk.” — Acts  Ja.  I.,  A.  1424,  ed.  1814,  p.  7. 

dear -born,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Vehicles :  A  light  four-wheeled  family  carriage  of 
moderate  pretensions. 

dear-Ie,  dear -f ,  s.  [Eng.  dear ;  -ie,  -y.\  A 
diminutive  of  dear ;  a  little  dear  or  darling. 

“  Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie?” 

Burns:  Wilt  Thou  be  My  Dearie? 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat/  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
dan,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


deary 

♦dear -ling,  *dere-lynge,  s.  [Eng.  dear;  -ling.] 
[Darling.]  A  darling,  a  pet. 

“  Were  we  neuer  so  deare  derelynges  to  him.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  700. 

dear  -1^,  *  deor-liche,  *  deor-ly,  *  dere-ly, 
*dere-lych,  der-like,  adv.  [A.  S.  dedrlice.] 

1.  With  great  fondness  or  affection. 

“ .  .  .  if  you  did  love  him  dearly.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

*2.  Heartily,  earnestly. 

“ .  .  .  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

3.  At  a  high  price,  expensively. 

“It  is  rarely  bought,  and  then  also  bought  dearly 
enough  with  such  a  fine.” — Bacon. 

*4.  Finely,  exquisitely. 

“  I  .  .  .  dighte  me  derely.” 

P.  Plowman,  12,962. 

dearly-loved,  a.  Greatly  beloved,  held  in  great 
affection. 

“  For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 

Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly-loved  mate.” 

Milton:  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

dearn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [Dern.] 

Arch. :  A  doorpost  or  threshold, 
dear'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dear;  -ness.] 

1.  Fondness,  great  affection  or  love. 

“  My  brother  .  .  .  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearness 
of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage.” — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  act  of  affection  or  love. 

“  The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual 
dearnesses  there  had  appeared,  was  but  short.” — Strype- 
Memorials,  anno  1521. 

3.  The  state  of  being  dear  or  greatly  beloved. 
“Could  he  but  come  to  see  the  king’s  face  again,  h« 

should  be  reinvested  in  his  former  dearness.” — State 
Trials;  Sir  L.  Overbury  (anno  1615). 

4.  High  price,  scarcity,  dearth. 

“  .  .  .  the  dearness  of  corn.” — Swift. 

*dearn'-ly,  adv.  [Dernly.]  Secretly,  unseen; 
sadly,  mournfully. 

“  At  last,  as  chaunst  them  by  a  forest  side 
To  passe,  for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray, 
They  heard  a  ruefull  voice,  that  dearnly  cride 
With  percing  shriekes.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  35. 
dearth,  s.  [Eng.  dear;  -th.] 

1.  A  scarcity,  causing  a  dearness  of  food. 

“  And  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal :  there  was  a  dearth 
in  the  land.” — 2  Kings  iv.  38. 

*2.  High  price. 

“ .  .  .  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness 
.  .  .” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  Want,  need,  famine,  lack. 

“  Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fear  here  no  dearth.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  322. 

4.  Absence,  barrenness,  sterility,  poorness. 

“  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth. 

Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 
dearth-cap,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  Scotland,  to  a  species  of  fungus  which  in 
its  form  resembles  a  bowl,  or  what  is  in  Scotland 
called  a  cap,  containing  a  number  of  seeds. 

IT  It  must  have  received  its  name  from  its  being 
supposed  to  afford  a  supply  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 
(Jamieson.)  Probably  Nidularia  campanulata. 
( Britten  dk  Holland.) 

♦dearth,  deart,  v.  t.  [Dearth,  s.]  To  raise  the 
price  of  anything. 

“  That  thay  dearth  the  mercat  and  countrey  of  eggis 
buying.” — Chaim.:  Air,  Balfour’s  Pract.,  p.  583. 

dearth’-ful,  a.  [English  dearth;  -full.]  Dear, 
high-priced. 

de-?ir-tlc'-tl-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  de=away 
from,  and  articulo— to  joint;  articulus—a  joint.] 
To  disjoint. 

♦dear  -worth,  *deore-wurthe,  *dere-worth, 
♦dere-wurth,  *der-worth,  *dire-werthe,  s.  [A. 

S.  dedrwyrdhe.]  Worthy  of  being  loved;  dear, 
beloved. 

“  This  is  my  derworth  sone,  .  .  .” — Wycliffe:  Matt. 

xvii.  5. 

♦dear  -worth-lf ,  *deore-wurth-liche,  *dere- 
worth-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  dearworth;  Mid.  Eng. 
deorumrth,  &c. ;  Eng.  -ly,  Mid.  Eng.  -liche.]  Dearly, 
with  fondness  or  affection. 

“  That  heo  with  the  wolle  of  bote  deoreworthliche  dele.” 

Wright:  Lyric  Poems,  p.  54. 

dear’-jf,  s.  [Dearie.]  A  dear,  a  pet,  a  favorite. 
“But  to  return  to  my  deary.” — Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  15. 

sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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*deas,  s.  [Dais  ' 

dea’-sil  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Gael.]  Motion  from  east  to 
west.  {Scotch.) 

death,  *daeth,  *deeth,  *deth,  *dethe,  *dede,  s. 

[A.  S.  deddh ;  Icel.  daudhi;  Goth,  dauthus;  Dut. 
dood;  Dan.  &  Sw.  dOd;  Ger.  tod.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being-  dead  ;  that  state  of  any  ani¬ 
mal,  being,  or  plant  in  which  the  vital  functions 
have  totally  and  permanently  ceased  to  act ;  the 
extinction  of  life. 

“Warm’ din  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies. 

The  purple  death  comes  floating  o’er  his  eyes.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  551,  552. 

2.  This  state  personified. 

“.  .  .  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  .  .  .” — 
Rev.  vi.  8. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  dying ;  the  manner  of  dying ; 
decease. 

“Thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas.” — Ezek.  xxviii.  8. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  dead. 

“  In  swinish  sleep 

Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

5.  That  which  causes  death ;  the  agent  or  instru¬ 
ment  of  death 

(1)  Of  persons: 

“All  the  endeavors  Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector, 
and  be  the  death  of  him,  .  .  .” — Broome:  View  of  Epic 
Poetry. 

(2)  Of  things: 

“  And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  15, 16. 

6.  Mortality,  destruction. 

“In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death,” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  skeleton,  or  figure  of  a  skeleton. 

“  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death’s  head,  with  a  bone 
in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.” — Shakesp.:  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

*2.  Murderous  proclivities  or  actions;  murder. 

“  .  .  in  this,  not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live.” — 

Bacon. 

f3.  Destruction ;  anything  deadly. 

.  .  they  cried  out,  and  said,  0  thou  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot.” — 2  Kings  iv.  40. 

4.  Capital  punishment;  as,  to  be  sentenced  to 
death. 

5.  The  state  of  being  considered  civilly  dead. 

*6.  Total  loss  or  extinction,  a  death-blow ;  as, 
“This  was  the  death  of  all  his  hopes.” 

7.  Anything  exceedingly  dreadful  or  dreaded. 

“  It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such 
doctrines.” — Atterbury. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Theology: 

1.  A  state  of  spiritual  alienation  from  God ;  the 
state  of  being  spiritually  dead. 

2.  Eternal  separation  from  God,  and  condemna¬ 
tion  to  everlasting  punishment,  called  the  “  second 
death  ”  in  Rev.  ii.  11. 

“We  pray  that  God  will  keep  us  .  .  .  from  everlast¬ 
ing  death.” — Church  Catechism. 

II.  Physiol. :  Death  sometimes  happens  from  de¬ 
cay  of  nature,  as  in  old  age,  but  more  frequently 
from  accident  or  disease.  Death  has  been  divided 
into  somatic  and  interstitial,  i.  e.,  death  of  the 
whole  body,  and  death  of  a  part.  The  three  princi¬ 
pal  modes  of  dying  begin  at  the  heart,  the  brain,  or 
the  lungs.  (1)  (a)  By  syncope,  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  stops  from  loss  of  blood,  or  decline  of 
aortic  pressure,  indicated  by  anaemia  (q.  v.).  (b) 
By  asthenia,  when  the  contractile  movements  of  the 
heart  stop  from  loss  of  nerve-power,  indicated  by 
fainting,  as  distinct  from  syncope,  (c)  By  starva¬ 
tion,  in  which  fainting  and  syncope  become  united. 
(2)  Death  by  coma  commences  at  the  brain,  indi¬ 
cated  by  profound  stupor,  with  stertorous  breath¬ 
ing.  (3)  Death  by  asphyxia,  or  suffocation,  com¬ 
mences  at  the  lungs,  when  the  respiratory  functions 
are  suspended,  as  when  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
lungs  is  impeded  or  prevented,  accompanied  gener¬ 
ally  by  convulsions,  finally  tremor  of  the  limbs, 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  sphincters.  Tho 
heart  may  not  cease  beating  for  three  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds,  and  the  pulse  may  be  even  felt, 
after  every  other  sign  of  life  is  gone.  The  physio¬ 
logical  cause  of  sudden  death  is  still  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  Molecular  death  (of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tissues  and  organs)  follows  more  closely  on 
somatic  death  in  warm-blooded  than  in  cold¬ 
blooded  animals.  In  man  the  duration  of  the 
powers  of  the  brain,  generative  system,  and  other 


organs  and  structures,  i  -  longest  when  they  have 
been  exercised  in  moderation,  and  is  curtailed  by 
excess ,  but  their  entire  or  partial  disuse  does  not 
lead  to  increased  duration  of  activity,  as  atrophy  is 
induced,  which  is  injurious.  When  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  all  power  of  action 
has  gone,  then  death  ensues,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
untrue  that  “  the  dead  body  may  have  all  the  or¬ 
ganization  it  ever  had  while  alive.”  Death;  then, 
is  the  cessation  of  vitality  or  organization  in 
action. 

If  (1)  The  death:  Generally  means  either  a  violent 
death,  or  one  in  accordance  with  judicial  sentence. 

“He  that  curseth  father  and  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death  ” — Matt.  xv.  4. 

(2)  To  death ,  To  the  death:  Mortally,  fatally,  so 
as  to  cause  or  be  followed  by  death. 

“  A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  99. 

IT  Death  is  frequently  found  used  as  an  impreca¬ 
tion. 

“Death  and  damnation  !” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  death ,  de¬ 
cease,  demise,  and  departure :  “  Death  is  a  general 
or  a  particular  term :  it  marks  in  the  abstract  sense 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  applicable  to  men  or 
animals,  to  one  or  many.  Departure,  decease,  and 
demise  are  particular  expressions,  suited  only  to 
the  condition  of  human  beings.  Departure  is  a 
Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another ;  decease  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common 
life  to  designate  one’s  falling  off  from  the  number 
of  the  living;  demise  is  substituted  for  decease 
sometimes  in  speaking  of  princes.  Death  of  itself 
has  always  something  terrific  in  it ;  but  the  Gospel 
has  divested  it  of  its  terrors:  the  hour  of  departure , 
therefore,  for  a  Christian,  is  often  the  happiest* 
period  of  his  mortal  existence.  Decease  presents 
only  the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of 
death  it  has  been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  when  it  will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have  here 
no  resting  place  of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  look  forward  to  our  departure:  property  is  in 
perpetual  occupancy ;  at  the  decease  of  one  pos¬ 
sessor,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  another.”  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

death-adder,  s.  Acanthophis  tortor,  a  viperine 
snake  found  in  Australia. 

death-agony,  s.  The  agony  or  struggle  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  death. 

death-angel,  s.  The  messenger  or  instrument  of 
death  sent  by  God. 

“  Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death-Angel’s  sword.” 

Longfellow:  Spanish  Jew’s  Tale 

death-bed,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies,  or  lies  in  his 
last  illness. 

“By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 

And  many  a  sinner’s  parting  seen,  ...” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

2.  A  last  illness ;  a  fatal  sickness. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  death-bed  or  a 
last  sickness;  especially  used  in  the  phrase,  “A 
death-bed  repentance.” 

“  A  death-bed  repentance  ought  not  indeed  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  .  .  .  ” — Atterbury. 

death-bell,  s.  A  funeral-bell. 

“’Tis  death-bells’  clang,  ’tis  funeral  song, 

The  body  to  the  clay.” 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  xl. 

death-blow,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  blow  which  causes  death ;  a  fatal  blow. 

“Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  4. 

“Law:  In  medical  jurisprudence  to  establish  the  fact 
that  a  death-blow  has  been  dealt,  a  direct  chain  of  evidence 
is  necessary.”— Kent:  Syllabi. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  causes  utter  ruin  or  de¬ 
struction  ;  as,  “  A  death-blow  to  one’s  hopes.” 

death-boding,  a.  Foreboding  death. 

“No  noise  but  owls’  and  wolves’  death-boding  cries.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  165. 

death-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  or  arrow  scattering  death 
abroad. 

“  ,  .  .  and  when  showered 

The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn’d  files  along.” 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  29. 

death-candle,  s.  The  appearance  of  what  is 
viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  a  preternatural  light, 
giving  warning  of  death ;  a  death-fire. 

death-chair,  s.  The  chair  in  which  criminals 

are  electrocuted.  [Electric-death,] 


death-hymn 

fdeath-cord,  s.  The  rope  of  a  gallows, 
death-counterfeiting,  a.  Imitating  or  counter¬ 
feiting  sleep ;  death-like. 

“  Till  o’er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep. 

Shakesp.:  Mid.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  t- 

death-cry,  s.  The  cry  of  a  dying  man, 

“  Every  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  war-cry  and  a  death-cry 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha ,  ix. 

death-damp,  s.  &  a . 

A.  As  subst.:  Tho  cold  clammy  sweat  which 
breaks  out  before  death. 

B.  As  adj. :  Covered  with  cold  clammy  sweat. 

“  .  .  .  with  death-damp  hand 

The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-dart,  s.  A  fatal  dart,  a  death-bolt. 

“  Struck  by  a  thousand  death-darts  instantly.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

death-darting,  a.  Causing  death  with  a  glance ; 
shooting  out  death. 

“.  .  .  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.” 

Shakesp..  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

death-deafened,  a.  Rendered  deaf  in  death. 

“  .  .  shrieked  in  his  death-deafened  ear.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

death-defiance,  s.  An  utter  disregard  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  fear  of  death. 

“  Death-defiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love  of  music 
on  the  other:  I  could  call  these  two  opposite  poles  of  a 
great  soul,  .  •  — Carlyle :  Heroes ,  Lect.  iv. 

death-devoted,  a.  Devoted  or  consigned  to 

death. 

death-die,  s.  The  die  or  lot  of  life  and  death. 

“  .  .  .  the  tremendous  death-die  cast  !” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers . 

death-divining,  a.  Presaging  its  own  death. 

“Be  the  death-divining  swan.” 

Shakesp. :  Phoenix  and  Turtle,  15. 

death-doomed,  a.  Doomed  or  devoted  to  death, 
death-drink,  s.  A  fatal  draught. 

“  A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale . 

death-drum,  s.  A  drum  acting  as  a  signal  of 
death. 

“  And  quick — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 
Tell  Denzil’s  hour  of  fate  is  come.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  24 

death-feud,  s.  A  deadly  feud ;  war  to  the  death. 
“  I  stanched  thy  father’s  death-feud  Btern, 

With  stout  De  Vaux  and  gray  Glencairn.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  27 . 

death-fire,  s.  A  kind  of  ignis  fatuus  or  luminous 
appearance,  supposed  to  presage  death. 

death-firman,  s.  A  firman  or  Turkish  sentence 
of  death. 

“  Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  7. 

death-flames,  s.  pi.  Flames  causing  death. 

“  The  death-flames  which  beneath  him  burned.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-flash,  s.  A  flash  causing  or  accompanied 
by  death. 

“  More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  31. 

death-game,  s.  A  game,  struggle,  or  contest  to 
the  death. 

“  When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metalled  Swede, 

On  the  warped  wave  their  death-game  played.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

death-grapple,  s.  A  struggle  for  life  or  death. 
“ .  .  .  the  death-grapple  between  the  two  hostile 
nations  was  at  hand,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 

ch.  xiv. 

death-groan,  s.  The  groan  of  a  dying  person-. 

“  Now  sink  beneath  an  unexpected  arm, 

And  in  a, death-groan  give  their  last  alarm.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

death-halloo,  s.  The  shout  of  a  victor  over  hie 
slain  antagonist. 

“  For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo, 

Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  8. 

death-hour,  s.  The  hour  or  moment  of  death. 

“  Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 
Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 
death-hymn,  s.  A  funeral  hymn. 

“  For  a  departing  being’s  soul 
The  death-hymn-peala  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  v.  Ilk 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine’  gd  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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debarkation 


death-ill,  s.  Mortal  sickness. 

death-kingdom,  s.  The  kingdom  or  region  of 
death. 

“ .  .  .  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  Death-kingdom,  sit 
three  Nornas.” — Carlyle:  Heroes,  Lect.  i. 

death-knell,  s.  A  knell  rung  for  the  dead. 

I  must  not  Moray’s  death-knell  hear  !” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  18. 
death-light,  s.  A  death  fire. 

“  That  just  has  caught  upon  her  side 
The  death-light,  and  again  is  dark.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

death-marked,  a.  Marked  out  for  death ;  des¬ 
tined  or  doomed  to  perish. 

“The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark’ d  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Prol.). 
death-note,  s.  A  battle-cry  or  blast. 

“  Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 

They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  3. 

death-pang,  s. 

1.  Lit. ;  The  pangs  or  agony  of  a  dying  person. 

2.  Fig. :  The  pangs  accompanying  utter  ruin  or 
destruction. 

“  With  bitter  drops  were  running  o’er 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherished  hope.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  33. 
death-peal,  s.  A  death-knell. 

“Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung. 

Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung  f  ” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  13. 

*death-practiced,  a.  Threatened  with  death  by 
conspiracy. 

“  With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practiced  duke.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

death-prayer,  s. 

1.  A  prayer  said  for  the  soul  of  a  dying  person. 

2.  A  prayer  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person. 

“  The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain.” 

.  Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

death-rattle  (Eng.),  death-ruckle  (Scotch),  s. 
A  rattling  or  gurgling  sound  in  the  throat  of  a  per¬ 
son  on  the  point  of  death. 

“That  was  the  death-ruckle — he’s  dead.” — Scott:  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

death’s-door,  s.  The  very  gates  of  death ;  a  near 
approach  to  death. 

“I  myself  knew  a  person  of  sanctity,  who  was  afflicted 
to  death’s-door  with  a  vomiting.” — Taylor:  Worthy  Com¬ 
municant. 


*death-shadO'wed,  a.  Dark  and  dismal  as  death. 
“With  dreary  sound  doth  pierce  through  the  death- 
shadowed  wood.” — More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  iii.  21. 


death’s-head,  s. 

1.  A  human  skull  or  a  picture  or  figure  of  one. 


[A.  II.  1.] 

*2.  A  ring  with  a  death’s-head  carved  upon  it.  Such 
rings  were  usually  worn  by  procuresses  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


“  Sell  some  of  my  clothes  to  buy  thee  a  death’s-head.” — 
Massinger:  Old  Law,  iv.  1. 


death’s-head  moth,  s.  [So  named  from  having 
on  the  thorax  certain  markings  which  to  the  imag¬ 
inative  are  suggestive  of  a  human  skull  with  the 
adjacent  clavicles.  ] 

Entom. :  A  species  of  Hawk-moth  or  Sphinx,  the 
Acherontia  atropos.  The  upper  wings  are  black, 
with  black  and  red  freckles,  while  the  under  ones 
are  yellow,  bordered  with  a  double  bar  of  black. 
The  body  is  banded  with  yellow  and  black,  with 
gray  down  its  center.  It  can  squeak  like  a  mouse. 
The  larvae  feed  upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the 
potato,  without,  however,  injuring  the  crop,  even 
when  they  are  in  large  numbers.  The  chrysalis  is 
of  a  mahogany  color ;  the  larvae  are  full  grown,  some 
in  July  and  others  in  October,  and  the  perfect 
insect  is  found  in  September  and  October. 


death- shot,  s.  A  fatal  shot. 

“The  death-shot  parts— the  charger  springs.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

death- shriek,  s.  The  shriek  of  a  dying  person. 

“  It  was  the  last  death-shriek.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 

death’s-man,  s.  An  executioner,  a  headsman, 
a  hangman. 

“The  very  death’ s-men  paused  to  hear.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  32. 

death-song,  s.  A  song  or  hymn  said  over  a  dead 
person. 

“Amid  the  rushing  and  the  waving  of  the  whirlwind 
element  come  tones  of  a  melodious  death-song.” — Carlyle: 
Sartor  Resartus,  ch.  vii. 


death-SOUgh,  s.  The  last  inspiration  of  a  dying 
person.  ( South  of  Scotland.) 

“  Heard  nae  ye  the  lang  drawn  death-sough  ?  The 
death-sough  of  the  Morisons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan  frae 
the  grave.” — Blackwood’ s  Magazine,  Sept.  1820,  p.  662. 

death-stroke,  s.  A  fatal  stroke;  a  death-blow. 

“For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  8. 

death-struck,  a.  Having  received  a  fatal  stroke; 
mortally  wounded. 

“Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  77. 

death-swimming,  a.  Becoming  glazed  or  glassy 
in  death. 

“  Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs.” 

Scott:  The  Fire-King. 

death-thirst,  s.  The  thirst  of  death. 

“  Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 

Scorch’d  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  17. 

death-throe,  s.  A  death-agony  or  pang. 

death-tick,  s.  The  death-watch  (q.  v.). 

“.  .  .  death-ticks  ( Anobium  tessellatum )  are  well 

known  to  answer  each  other’s  ticking,  .  .  .  ” — Darwin: 

Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  vol  i.,  pp.  384,  385. 

death-token,  s.  A  sign  or  token  of  approaching 
death. 

“  He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry  ‘  No  recovery.’  ” — Shakesp.:  Troil.  and  Cres.,  ii.  3. 

death-train,  s.  A  funeral  procession. 

“  Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 

Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  28. 

death-warrant,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  warrant  or  order  for  the  execution  of  a 
criminal. 

“  .  .  .  Ingoldsby,  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  the 
memorable  death-warrant,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  death-blow, 
death-watch,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  The  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  species 
of  wood-boring  Beetles,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anobia,  that  produce  a  clicking  sound  by  striking 
the  walls  of  their  burrows  with  the  head  or  mandi¬ 
bles.  They  are  mostly  found  in  old  wood,  and  the 
sound  produced  is  by  the  superstitious  still  thought 
to  be  a  forewarning  of  death  in  the  house.  The 
species  which  have  been  proved  to  produce  it  are 
Anobium  tessellatum  and  A.  striatum. 

“  Chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death-watch, 
Because,  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  ‘  Click!  ’  ” 

Swift. 

2.  A  minute  wingless  insect,  Atropos  pulsatorius, 
belonging  to  the  family  Psocidse  (q.  v.).  It  is  of 
the  order  Dictyoptera. 

8.  Tbe  guard  placed  over  a  prisoner  condemned  to 
death.  In  some  prisons  this  guard  is  placed  from 
date  of  sentence  to  time  of  execution. 

death-winged,  a.  Bearing  death  on  its  wings. 

“Had  braved  the  death-wing’ d  tempest’s  blast.” 

Byron:  To  Florence. 

death- worthy,  a.  Deserving  or  worthy  of  death. 

“  This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  635. 

death-wound,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  death-blow  ;  a  fatal  wound. 

2.  Naut. :  The  springing  of  a  fatal  leak  in  a  vessel. 

death -ful,  a.  [Eng.  death,  and  -ful(l).} 

1.  Full  of  death  or  destruction ;  deadly,  fatal. 

“  That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 

In  deathful  hour,  o’er  dangerous  track.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  17. 

2.  Liable  to  death ;  mortal. 

“  The  deathless  gods  and  deathful  earth.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to'Hermes. 

death  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathful  ;  -ness.~\  An 
appearance  of  death  ;  an  association  with  death. 

“.  .  .  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks,  so  as  may  be 

most  remote  from  a  deathfulness,  .  .  .” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  70. 

*death-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathly;  -ness.]  An 
atmosphere  of  death. 

“  With  the  air  around 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  v. 

death  -less,  a.  [Eng.  death ;  -less.] 

1.  Lii. :  Not  liable  to  death ;  immortal,  undying. 
“  O  thou!  whose  glory  fills  th’  ethereal  throne, 

And  all  ye  deathless  powers!  protect  my  son.” 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad,  vi.  604,  605. 


2.  Fig. :  That  cannot  be  destroyed  or  overcome ; 
imperishable. 

“  Ne’er  shall  oblivion’s  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise.” 

Sir  W.  Jones:  From  the  Chinese. 

death -like,  a.  [Eng.  death ;  -like.']  Resembling 
death;  still,  gloomy,  unmoved, motionless. 

“  Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

death  -li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  deathly  ;  deadliness. 

*death  -lihg,  s.  [Eng.  death,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.}  A  child  of  death  ;  one  subject  to  death. 

“  That  Death  should  get  a  num’rous  breed: 

Young  deathlings.” — Swift:  Death  and  Daphne. 

death-ljf,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  death;  -ly.~\ 

A.  Asadj.:  Deadly,  fatal,  mortal. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  death  ;  so  as  to  resemble  death, 

*death-ward,  adv.  [English  death;  -ward.} 

Toward  death. 

“  Alas,  the  sting  of  conscience 
To  death-ward  for  our  faults.” 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.  ■  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iv.  3. 

♦death  -jf,  adv.  [Eng.  death ;  -y.~\  Deadly,  death¬ 
like. 

“  The  cheeks  were  deathy  pale.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  ii. 

*de-au  -rate,  *de-au-rat,  a.  [Lat.  deauratus, 
pa.  par.  of  deauro=to  gild:  de,  in  tens.,  and  aurum 
=gold.]  Gilded,  gilt,  golden.  (Bailey.) 

“  And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rows  rede 
Of  Phebus  light  were  deaurat  alite 
A  penne  I  tooke.” 

Chaucer:  The  Blacke  Knight. 

deave,  deve,  v.  t.  [Icel.  deyfa.\  To  deafen;  to 
stupefy  or  stun  with  noise.  [Deaf.] 

“  .  .  .  it  wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gude- 
man’s  bairns  than  to  be  deaving  us  here.” — Scott:  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  xxx. 

*de-a-war'-ren,  v.  t.  [Pref.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  warren  (q.  v.).]  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“  Deawarrened  is  when  a  warren  is  diswarrened  or  broke 
up  and  laid  in  common.” — W.  Nelson:  Laws  cone.  Game , 
1727,  p.  32. 

de-bac'-chate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  debacchatus,  pa.  par. 
of  debacchor= to  celebrate  the  rites  of  Bacchus.] 
To  rave  or  rage  as  a  bacchanal  or  drunkard. 

de-bac-cha’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  debacchatio,  from 
debacchor .]  A  reveling,  a  raving. 

“  .  .  .  most  impure  pollutions,  most  wicked  debac- 

chations,  and  sacrilegious  execrations.” — Prynne:  Ilistrio- 
Mastix,  pt.  I.,  vi.  12. 

de-ba  -cle,  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  river,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flight,  a  stampede. 

II.  Geol. :  A  sudden  outburst  and  rush  of  water, 
carrying  with  it  stones,  &c. ;  a  great  aqueous  tor¬ 
rent  ;  a  breaking  up  and  transport  of  massive  rocks 
and  gravel  by  an  enormous  rush  of  water. 

“Geologists  would  have  formerly  brought  into  play  the 
violent  action  of  some  overwhelming  debacle  .  .  .  ” — 

Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  181. 

de-bar’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  bar  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude,  to  preclude,  to  hinder. 
•  “Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarr’d 

Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claim’d.” 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  To  prevent,  to  stop,  to  oppose. 

“Whether  God  .  .  .  oppose  the  felicities  of  his 
enemies,  and  debar  their  injustice  to  his  adherents, 

.  .  .” — Mountagu:  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  Treat.  iv.,§2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  debar  and  to 
deprive,  see  Deprive. 

*de-barb,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  barba 
=  a  beard.]  To  deprive  a  man  of  his  beard. 

*de-bar  e,  *de-bayre,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  bare  (q.  v.).]  Bare,  stripped. 

“  As  wooddes  are  made  debayre  of  leaues,  .  .  .” 

Drant:  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

tde-bark',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  d£barquer.\ 

A.  Intrans. :  To  disembark ;  to  pass  from  a  ship 
to  the  land. 

“With  speed  debarking,  land  the  naval  stores.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  346. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  disembark ;  to  land. 

de-bark-a  -tion,  s.  [Debakk.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  disembarking. 

“.  .  .  the  Indian  troops,  in  part  at  least,  have  reached 
the  point  of  debarkation.” —Loudon  Daily  Telegraph. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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de-bark  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Debark.] 
de-bark  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Debark.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Debarkation,  disembarking. 

de-bark -ment,  s.  [Eng  debark;  - ment .]  De¬ 
barkation,  disembarking. 

“  In  the  open  field  at  the  place  of  debarkment.” — Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

de-bar'-rass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dibarrasser.]  To  clear 
or  set  free  from  embarrassment ;  to  disembarrass. 

“Clement  had  time  to  debarrass  himself  of  his  boots 
and  his  hat.’’ — Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  lxxxiv. 

de  bar  red,  pa.  par.  or  a  [Debar.] 
de-bar'-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Debar.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  shutting  out,  excluding, 
or  precluding. 

de-base',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng.  base, 
a.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  lower  in  state,  condition,  quality,  or  position ; 
to  degrade. 

“Exalt  the  lowly  or  the  proud  debase.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  233. 

2.  To  make  mean  or  despicable ;  to  degrade  in 
character. 

“ .  .  .  all  that  the  discipline  ...  of  James’  army 
had  done  for  the  Celtic  kern  had  been  to  debase  and 
enervate  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  vitiate,  to  adulterate 

“  He  ought  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject  debase 
his  style,  .  .  .” — Addison. 

4.  To  lessen  in  value  by  an  addition  of  baser 
admixtures ;  to  adulterate. 

“He  reformed  the  coin,  which  was  much  adulterated 

and  debased  .  .  .” — Hale. 

de-ba  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Debase.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lowered  in  condition,  quality,  or 
position  ;  degraded,  vitiated,  adulterated. 

“  .  .  restore  a  debased  currency,  .  .  .” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

II.  Her.:  Inverted,  turned  over, 
de-base -ment,  s.  [Eng.  debase;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  debasing  or  degrading. 

“  It  is  a  wretched  debasement  of  that  sprightly  faculty, 
the  tongue,  thus  to  be  made  the  interpreter  to  a  goat  or 
boar.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  state  of  degradation. 

de-bas-er,  s.  [Eng.  debas(e) :  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  debases  or  degrades. 

*de-bashed,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
abashed  (q.  v.).]  Abashed,  confounded,  confused. 

“Fell  prostrate  down,  debash’ d  with  reverent  shame.” 

Niecols  England’s  Eliza,  Induction. 

de-bas  -xng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Debase.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  value,  con¬ 
dition,  or  position  ;  degrading,  debasement. 

de-bas -ihg-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  debasing;  - ly .]  So 
as  to  debase. 

de-bat  -g,-ble,  de-bate  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  debat{e) ; 
- able. ]  That  may  be  debated;  subject  or  open  to 
debate  or  question. 

“  .  .  .  the  possession  of  the  debatable  land  of 

Thyrea.” — Lewis:  Cved.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (185a),  ch. 
xiv.,  §  8. 

de-bate',  *de-baat,  s.  [Fr.  dibat .] 

1.  A  discussion  of  a  question ;  a  contest  of  argu¬ 
ments  or  reasoning. 

“  Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 
j.  A  quarrel,  contention,  or  controversy. 

“  He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  28. 

*3.  A  delay. 

de-bate'  (1),  *de-bait  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
debattre ;  Fr.  d<56a(=debate.  j 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  about  in  words  or  arguments;  to 
dispute,  to  argue,  to  discuss,  to  deliberate,  to  con¬ 
sider. 

“  .  .  .  the  error  that  you  hear  debated.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 
+2.  To  strive  or  contend  for  with  arms. 

*3.  To  strive  or  seek  for  diligently. 

“  .  .  .  commandit  na  vagabound  nor  ydill  pepyll  to 
be  ressauit  in  ony  town  without  they  had  sum  craft  to 
debait  their  leuying.” — Bellenden:  Cron.  B  xv.,  c.  1. 


*4.  To  protect, 

“  .  .  .  sa  vehement  weit  &  haill,  that  he  mycht  skars- 
lie  debait  hym  self  &  his  army  vnperist  be  storme  of  wed- 
der.” — Bellenden:  Cron.  B.  xv.,  c.  12. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  deliberate,  discuss,  or  argue  on  any  point. 

“  Nay,  stay,  Sir  John,  awhile,  and  we’ll  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 

*2.  To  fight  or  contend  with  arms. 

“  Over  that  his  cote-armour  in  which  he  wold  debate.’ 

Chau'-  r:  C.  T.,  15,274. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  debate  and 
to  deliberate :  “  Both  these  words  mark  the  act  of 
pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether  appli¬ 
cable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  supposes  always  a 
contrariety  of  opinion ;  to  deliberate  supposes  sim¬ 
ply  the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the 
opinion  that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have 
tne  liberty  of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  debating ;  when  any  sub¬ 
ject  offers  that  is  complicated  and  questionable,  it 
calls  for  mature  deliberation.  It  is  lamentable 
when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendency  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which  course  of 
conduct  he  shall  pursue ;  the  want  of  deliberation, 
whether  in  private  or  public  transactions,  is  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  any  other.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  debate  and  to 
consult,  see  Consult. 

*de-bate'  (2),*de-bait  (2),  v.  t.&  i.  [Pref.  de= 
down,  and  Eng.  abate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  abate,  to  lower,  to  bring  down. 

“  The  same  wyse  thir  Kutulianis,  as  he  wald, 

Gan  at  command  bebait  thare  voce  and  ceice.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  459, 11. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  off,  to  abate. 

“  When  they  are  at  the  full  perfection  doo  debate  and 
decrease  againe.” — Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  94. 
de-bat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Debate,  d.] 

*de-bate  -ful,  *de-bate  -full,  a.  [En g.  debate; 

■ ful{l ).] 

1.  Of  persons:  Quarrelsome,  contentious. 

“  .  .  .  if  ye  be  so  debatefull  and  contencious,  .  .  .” 
— Udall:  1  Corinthians  vi. 

2.  Of  things:  Subject  to  or  causing  debate  or 
contention. 

‘‘Debatefull  strife,  and  cruel  enmitie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  35. 

*de- bate-ful-ly,  adv.  [English  debateful;  - ly .] 
With  debate  or  contention. 

de-bate -ment,  s.  [Eng.  debate ;  -ment.]  Con¬ 
troversy,  debate,  discussion,  consideration. 

“  Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 

He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  V.  2. 
de-bat  -er,  s.  [Eng  debat{e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  A  quarrelsome  person. 

“  Priuy  backbiteris.  detractouris,  hateful  to  God,  debat - 
ouris,  .  .  .” — Wycliffe:  Romans  i. 

2.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  debate ;  a  disputant, 
an  arguer. 

“  He  was  not  likely  to  find  any  equal  among  the 
debaters  there.” — Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

de-bat'-Iffg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Debate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  deliberating,  discussing 
or  arguing  on  a  point ;  debate. 

“  .  .  .a  debating  of  the  several  enterprises,  .  .  .” — 
State  Trials;  Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  1600). 

IT  Debating  Club  or  Society :  A  society  or  club  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  purpose  of  holding  debates  on 
important  points,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  views 
and  improve  the  extempore  speaking  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

“  But  what  army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever 
escaped  discomfiture  and  disgrace?” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

de-bat -Ing-ly,  adv.  [En g.  debating;  - ly .]  In 
manner  of  a  debate. 

*de-bat'-ous,  *de-bat-ouse,  a.  [Eng.  debat{e) ; 
-ows.]  Quarrelsome,  contentious. 

“  Debatouse :  contensiosus,  contumeliosus,  dissidiosus.” 
— Cathol.  Angl. 

de  baupb  ,  *de-bausb,  *de-bosh,  v.t.& i.  [O.Fr. 

desbaucher;  Fr.  debaucher .] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  corrupt,  to  lead  astray. 

“  .  .  .  his  conscience  thoroughly  debauched  and  har¬ 
dened,  .  .  .” — South. 

2.  To  lead  astray  from  chastity ;  to  seduce. 

3.  To  degrade,  to  debase. 

“  .  .  .  to  debauch  himself  by  intemperance  and  bru¬ 
tish  sensuality.” — Tillotson. 


*4.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless  or  unserviceable. 
“  East  year  his  barks  and  gallies  were  debosh’ d; 
This  Bpring  they  sprout  again.” 


*5.  To  squander,  to  dissipate. 

“  .  c  .  her  husband  had  debausched  all,  and  left  noth, 
ing  to  her.” — Foord:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  399. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  indulge  in  intemperance  or  ex¬ 
cess,  especially  of  drinking. 


de-bauQb’,  s.  [Debauch,  v.] 

1.  An  excessive  indulgence  in  eating  and  drink> 
ing;  intemperance,  drunkenness. 

“  With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatter’d  in  the  service  of  debauch.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  632,  633. 

2.  An  act  of  debauchery ;  a  carouse,  a  drunken  fit. 
“  .  .  .  half  slept  off  his  debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire, 

his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a  maniac.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

de-bauQh  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Debauch,  «.] 
tde-bauph  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  debauched;  -ly.] 
In  a  debauched  or  profligate  manner. 

fde-bauph’-ed-ness,  *de-baucht-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
debauched;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
debauched ;  profligacy,  intemperance. 

“A  strange  kind  of  loose  debauchedness  hath  possessed 
too  many  of  the  young  gallants  of  our  time.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Rem.,  p.  45. 

deb -au-phee,  *de-bau-che  (au  as  5),  s.  [Fr. 

debauch 6,  pa.  par.  of  debaucher=to  debauch.]  A 
man  given  to  excess  or  intemperance,  a  rou6,  a 
profligate. 


“  The  Marquis  d’Argens  attempts  to  add  the  character 
of  a  philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a  debauchee.” — Goldsmith: 
On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 


de-bauph -er,  s.  [Eng.  debauch;  -er.]  One  who 
debauches  or  seduces  others ;  a  corrupter,  a  se¬ 
ducer. 


de-bauph -er-y,  s ■  [Eng.  debauch;  -ery.]  Excess, 
intemperance,  profligacy, 

“  .  .  .  brought  scandal  on  the  Christian  name  by 
gross  fraud  and  debauchery.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng ch. 
xiv. 


de-baupb -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Debauch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb,) 

C.  Assubst.:  Debauchment,  debauchery. 

*de-bauph -ment, s.  [Eng .debauch;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  debauching  or  seducing ;  corruption,  seduc¬ 
tion,  debauchery. 

*de-bauph-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  debauch ; -ness.]  De¬ 
bauchery. 

“  By  their  own  debauchnesse  and  distempers.” — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  390. 

*de-baurd,  s.  [Debord,  s.]  A  going  out  of  the 
way. 

“  .  .  .  the  ground  of  all  our  sinful  debaurds  (viz.), 

our  unbelief,  .  .  .” — Annand:  Mysterium  Pietatis,  p. 
118. 


de-bel',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  dibeller;  Lat.  debello.]  To 
beat  in  war.  [Debell ate.] 

“  Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didst  debel,  and  down  from  heaven  cast 
With  all  his  army.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  604-6. 

de-bel'-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  debellatus,  pa.  par.  of 
debello— to  beat  in  war;  6eH«wt=war.]  To  beat  in 
war,  to  overcome,  to  conquer. 

de-bpl-la’-tion,  *de-bpl-la’-5ion,  s.  [Lat.  de- 
bellatio,  from  debello.] 

1.  The  act  of  overcoming  or  conquering  in  war; 
conquest. 

“The  debellacion  of  Salem  and  Bizance  made  by  Syr 
Thomas  More,  .  .  .” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  929. 

2.  A  putting  an  end  or  stop  to  war. 

“  Seditio  et  sedatio:  an  insurrection  and  a  debellation.” 
— Adorns.-  Works,  iii.  281. 

de-bel-llsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from;  Lat. 
bellus—pretts .]  [Embellish.]  To  disfigure. 

“What  blast  hath  thus  his  flowers  debellishedt” 

G.  Fletcher:  Chrisfs  Triumph. 

de  be'-ne  es'-se,  phrase.  [Lat.] 

Law :  At  or  for  its  present  value ;  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  as,  to  take  a  thing  de  bene  esse,  i.  e.,  to 
allow  it  for  the  present  without  prejudice,  until  the 
point  can  be  more  fully  discussed. 

de-ben’-ture,  *de-ben-ter,  *de-ben-tur,  s. 
[Lat.=they  are  owed,  third  pers.  pi.  pr.  ind.  pass, 
of  debeo= to  owe.] 

1.  Finance :  A  certificate  or  document  signed  by 
a  legally  authorized  officer,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt  due  to  some  person ;  a  deed  or  bond  of 
mortgage  on  certain  property  for  the  repayment  to 
a  certain  person  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  ad¬ 
vanced  by  such  person,  together  with  interest 
thereon  at  a  certain  stated  rate.  Debentures  are 
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frequently  issued  in  England  by  public  companies, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  completion 
or  carrying  on  of  their  undertakings. 

2.  Customs:  A  certificate  entitling  the  person  to 
■whom  it  is  granted  to  a  drawback  on  certain  goods 
exported,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  paid. 

3.  Public  Offices:  In  some  government  depart¬ 
ments  a  term  used  to  denote  a  bond  or  bill  by  which 
the.  government  is  charged  to  pay  a  creditor  or  his 
assigns  the  money  due  on  auditing  his  account. 
(Ogilvie.) 

de-ben'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  debentur{e) ;  -ed.]  Se¬ 
cured  by  or  subject  to  a  debenture ;  entitled  to  a 
drawback. 

de-bet,  phrase.  [Lat.=he  owes,  third  pers.  sing, 
pr.  indie,  of  debeo—to  owe.] 

Law:  The  form  of  a  writ,  &c.,  stating  that  the 
defendant  owes  {debet)  and  keeps  back  ( detinet ) 
the  sum  or  thing  due. 

*de'-blle,  a.  [Lat.  debilis.]  Weak,  feeble,  im¬ 
potent,  imbecile. 

“For  that  I  have  not  wash’d 

Mv  nose  that  bled,  or  foil’d  some  debile  wretch.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

de-bil-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  debilitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
debilito=to  weaken,  to  cripple  ;  debt7is=weak.] 

1.  Of  the  body,  physical  powers ,  etc. :  To  weaken, 
to  enfeeble ;  to  make  weak  or  feeble ;  to  enervate. 

“Imoderate  watch  drieth  to  moch  the  body,  and  doth 
debilitate  the  powers  animall.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of 
Helth,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Of  the  mental  powers :  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

“.  .  .  a  mind  .  .  .  at  once  debilitated  and  excited 

by  disease.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  debilitate  and  to 
weaken,  see  Weaken. 

de-bll'-i-tate,  a.  [Latin  debilitatus.']  Weak, 
feeble,  debilitated. 

“Debilitate,  or  feble  or  wythout  synnowes.  Eneruis, 
eneruus.” — Huloet. 

*de-bll'-i-ta-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Debilitate.] 
de-bll'-i-ta-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Debilitate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  weakening, 
enfeebling,  or  enervating ;  debilitation. 

“  .  .  .  the  taking  quite  away  or  the  debilitating  of 
the  resistance  from  within,  .  .  .” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i., 
p.  18. 

de-bll-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  debilitatio .]  The  act 
or  process  of  debilitating  or  weakening. 

“The  weakness  cannot  return  any  thing  of  strength, 
honor,  or  safety  to  the  head,  but  a  debilitation  and  ruin.” 
— King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

de-Ml'-I-ty,  *de-byl-y-te,  s.  [Fr.  dibiliti ;  Lat. 
debilitas.  The  word  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  to 
Philemon  Holland’s  Translation  of  Pliny’s  Natural 
History,  A.  D.  1601,  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction 
into  English.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Weakness,  loss  or  want  of 
strength  ;  feebleness,  faintness,  imbecility. 

“.  .  .  the  men  being  quite  jaded,  we  were  obliged, 
by  mere  debility,  to  desist,  .  .  .” — Anson:  Voyage  round 

the  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Astrol.  {PI.):  Certain  affections  of  the  planets, 
whereby  they  are  weakened,  and  their  influences 
become  less  vigorous  or  more  depraved ;  and  they 
are  either  essential,  as  when  a  planet  is  in  his 
Detriment,  Fall,  or  Peregrine  ;  or  Accidental,  as 
when  he  is  in  the  12th,  8th,  or  6tii  houses  ;  or  Com¬ 
bust,  or  beheld  of  She  Infortunes,  &c. ;  by  each  of 
which  circumstances,  as  he  is  comparatively  more 
or  less  affected,  so  he  is  said  to  have  in  such  a  case 
so  many  or  so  few  Debilities.  ( Moxon  ) 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  debility, 
infirmity,  and  imbecility :  “The  two  former,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  first,  respect  that  which  is  physical, 
and  the  latter  that  which  is  physical  or  mental. 
Debility  is  constitutional  or  otherwise;  imbecility 
is  always  constitutional ;  infirmity  is  accidental  and 
results  from  sickness,  or  a  decay  oi  the  frame. 
Debility  may  be  either  general  or  local ;  infirmity 
is  always  local ;  imbecility  always  general.  Debility 
prevents  the  active  performance  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  deficiency  in  the  mus¬ 
cular  power  of  the  body;  infirmity  is  a  partial 
want  of  power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity ;  imbecility  lies  in 
the  whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely 
powerless.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

deb'-It,  s.  [Lat.  debitum,  neut.  sing,  of  debitus, 
pa.  par.  of  debeo=to  owe.] 

1.  An  amount  which  is  set  down  as  a  debt  or 
owing. 

“  .  .  casting  up  their  debits  and  credits.” — Burke: 

On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

2.  That  side  of  an  account  in  which  are  set  down 
the  sums  owing  by  any  person ;  the  debit-side. 


debit-side,  s. 

Bookkeeping :  The  left-hand  side  of  an  account, 
deb  -it,  v.t.  [Debit,  s.] 

t.  To  charge  with,  to  set  down  to  the  account  or 
debit  of. 

2.  To  enter  or  set  down  on  the  debit  or  debtor  side 
of  a  ledger. 

*deb  -ite,  *debyte,  s.  [Deputy.]  A  deputy. 
"...  the  vicar  and  debyte  of  Christ.” — Udall:  Reve¬ 
lation,  xvii. 

deb  -it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Debit,  v.] 
deb'-It-Ihg,  pr.par.  &  s.  [Debit,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  down  to  the  debit 
of  any  person. 

♦deb'-it-or,  s.  [Latin,  from  debeo=  to  owe.]  A 
debtor. 

IT  Debitor  a:  d  creditor :  An  account-book. 

“You  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it.” — 
Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

de-bi-tu-min-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de- away, 
from,  and  Eng.  bituminization  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or 
process  of  freeing  from  bitumen. 

de-bi-tu  -min-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  bituminize  (q.  v.).j  To  free  or  clear  from 
bitumen. 

de-bl-tu’-mm-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Debitu- 

MINIZE.] 

de-bi-tu'-min-Iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.,  [Debitu- 
minize.1 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Debituminization. 
*de-blat'-er-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deblateratum,  sup. 

of  deblatero.]  To  babble.  {Cockeram.) 

*de-boise,  *de-boish,  *de-boist,  *de-bosh,  v.  t. 

[Debauch,  v.] 

*de-boise,  *de-boyse,  s.  [Debauch,  s.] 

1.  A  debauch. 

2.  A  debauchee,  a  profligate. 

“  .  .  .  villain,  deboyse,  peasant,  &c.” — Butler:  Rem. 
Character  of  a  Clown. 

deb  on-air  ,  *de-bo-naire,  *de-bo-neire,  *de- 
bo-nere,  a.  [Fr.  dibonnaire.  The  word  appeared 
in  literature  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.]  Of  good  manners  or  breeding;  affable, 
courteous,  agreeable,  accomplished. 

“  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm’d, 

As  bending  angels  ;  that’s  their  fame  in  peace.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

deb-on-air -ly,  *de-bon-ayr-ly,  *de-bon- 
er-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  debonair;  -ly.]  With  good 
breeding  or  manners ;  courteously,  affably,  win- 
ningly,  elegantly. 

“  And  up  his  look  debonairly  he  caste.” 

Chaucer-  Troilus,  ii.  1,259. 

deb-on-air  -ness,  *de-bo-ner-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
debonair;  -ness.]  Good  manners  or  breeding,  cour¬ 
tesy,  elegance,  affability. 

“  For  treuthe  and  debonernesse  and  righteoisnesse.” 
—  Wycliffe:  Ps.  xliv.  5. 

*deb-on-air  -ty,  *de-bo-nair'-I-ty,  *deboneir- 
ete,  *debonerte,  s.  [Old  Fr.  debonairete;  Fr. 
dibonnaireti.]  The  same  as  Debonairness  (q.  v.). 

“  .  .  .  the  debonairity  and  facility  of  the  king.” — 
Donne:  Hist,  of  the  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  24. 

*deb-on-nair',  a.  [Debonair.] 
*deb-on-nair'-ly,  adv.  [Debonairly.] 
*deb-on-nair  -ness,  s.  [Debonairness.] 
*de-bord  ,  *de-board,  *de-baurd,  v.  i.  [Fr.  di¬ 
border.]  To  depart  from  the  right  way,  to  go  to 
excess,  to  go  beyond  bounds. 

“  It  is  a  wonder  that  men  should  take  pleasure  to 
deboard  in  their  clothing,  .  .  .” — Durham:  Ten  Com¬ 

mand.,  p.  362. 

*de-bord  ,  *de-baur,  s.  [Debord,  v.]  A  going 
beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

*de-bord'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  debord;  -ment.]  Ex¬ 
cess. 

“  To  cleanse  it  of  all  those  debordments  and  defilements.” 
— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  214. 

*de-bosh',  v.  &  s.  [Debauch.] 

*de-bosh  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Debauched.] 
*de-bosh'-ment;  s.  [Debauchment.] 
de-bough',  v.  i.  [Fr.  d£boucher=to  issue  out;  de 
=  from,  bouche=a.  mouth.]  To  march  or  issue  from 
a  narrow  place  into  a  more  open  ground. 

“We  watched  them  debouche  from  the  forest.” — H. 
Kingsley:  Geffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  xviii. 

de-bou-ghe',  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  An  opening,  a  mouth. 

2.  A  mart,  a  market. 


de-bou-ghiire  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mouth  or  opening  of 
a  river. 


*de-bOUt,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dibouter.]  To  thrust  from. 

“  Yet  his  fraud  was  detected  before  they  came  home, 
and  he  debouted,  and  put  from  that  authority.” — Hume: 
Hist.  Doug.,  p.  264. 

♦de-break,  *de-breke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng 
break  (q.  v.).]  To  agitate,  to  tear. 

“The  vnclene  goost  debrekynge  hym,  wente  away  fro 
hym.” — Wycliffe  Mark  i.  26. 

de-brlde-ment’  (ment  as  mail),  s.  [Fr.  di- 

brider= to  unbridle.] 

Surg. :  The  act  of  enlarging  or  opening  up  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound,  by  cutting  the  parts  affected. 

de-bris'  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  desbriser 
=to  tear  asunder:  des  =  Lat.  dis=apart;  briser=  to 
break.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Broken  rubbish,  fragments,  ruins. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  remains  or  relics. 

“.  .  .  the  supposed  renegadoes  at  Mtesa’s  capital 
were  the  debris  of  the  slave-hunting  hordes  whose  power 
he  broke.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


II.  Geol. :  Any  accumulation  of  fragmentary  or 
broken  matter,  such  as  fragments  of  rocks,  bowl¬ 
ders,  gravel,  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  detached 
from  the  summits  or  sides  of  mountains,  hills,  &c., 
by  a  rush  of  water. 

*de-brfii§e,  *de-brise,  *de-bruse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O. 

Fr.  debruisir,  debruser .] 

1.  Trans.:  To  break,  to  bruise. 

“Ourgiwes  debrusede  al  his  bones.” — Legends  of  Holy 
Rood,  p.  40. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  bruised  or  hurt. 

“  He  trupte  and  debrusede,  and  deide  in  a  stounde.” 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  537. 


de-brfii§ed,  a.  [Pref.  <fe=down ;  Eng.  bruised 
(q.  v.).] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bend  or  other 
ordinary  placed  over  some  animal,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  appear  to  restrain  its 
freedom  of  action. 

“  The  lion  of  England  and  the 
lilies  of  France  without  the  baton 
sinister,  under  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heraldry,  they  were 
debruised  in  token  of  his  illegitimate 
birth.” — Macaulay. 

debt  (6  silent),  *det,  *dette, 

♦deytte,  s.  [Fr.  dette;  Lat- 
debita—  a  sum  due, det>eo= to  owe. 

The  b  was  introduced  under  the 

false  idea  that  the  word  was  derived  directly  from 

the  Latin.  It  was  never  sounded.] 


Debruised. 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  owing  from  one  person  to 
another,  either  in  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  a  sum 
of  money  due  by  certain  and  express  agreement. 


“Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation’s  debt." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  177. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  obligation  due,  a  claim,  a  liability  or 
penalty  incurred. 


“Fly  not;  standstill;  ambition’s  debt  is  paid.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  L 
2.  A  duty  or  liability  neglected,  a  trespass. 

“  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.” — 
Matt.  vi.  12. 


B.  Law:  An  action  which  lies  when  one  man 
owes  a  sum  of  money  to  another. 

H  1.  To  pay  the  debt  of  nature:  To  die. 

2.  Debts  and  Credits : 

Mil. :  The  monthly  accounts  given  in  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  troop  or  company. 

3.  A  debt  of  honor:  A  debt  the  payment  of  which 
cannot  be  enforced  by  law,  but  must  depend  upon 
the  good  faith  or  honor  of  the  debtor ;  specifically, 
a  debt  incurred  in  gambling. 

4.  National  Debt:  The  debt  which  a  nation  owes 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  following  are  the 
national  debts  of  the  principal  nations,  given  in  the 
year  1890,  together  with  the  proportion  per  capita 
for  each  inhabitant,  the  figures  after  each  amount 
showing  this  proportion  :  Austria-Hungary,  $2,866,- 
339,539,  $70.84 ;  France,  $4,446,793,398,  $116.35  ;  Prussia, 
$1,109,384,127,  $37.03;  Great  Britain,  $3,350,719,563, 
$87.79;  Greece,  $107,306,518,  $49.00;  Italy,  $2,324,826,- 
329,  $76.06;  Mexico,  $113,606,675,  $9.98;  Russia,  $3,491, - 
018,074,  $30.79 ;  Spain,  $1,251,453,696,  $73.85 ;  Switzer¬ 
land,  $10,912,925,  $3.72;  Turkey,  $821,000,000,  $37.20; 
United  States,  $915,962,112,  $14.63. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  debt  and 
due:  “  Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive;  due, 
either  as  a  substantive  or  adjective.  A  person  con¬ 
tracts  debts,  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both 
obligatory  and  compulsory  ;  it  is  a  return  for  some¬ 
thing  equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 


bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 
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with ;  what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always 
compulsory.  A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  debts :  but  it  is  not  always  in  the  power 
of  a  man  even  to  claim  that  which  is  his  due.  Debt 
is  generally  used  in  a  mercantile  sense :  due  either 
in  a  mercantile  or  moral  sense.”  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*debt'-blnd  (debt  asdet),  v.  t.  [Eng.  debt,  and 
bind.]  To  oblige,  to  put  under  an  obligation. 

“  Banish’d  by  them  whom  he  did  thus  debtbind.’’ 

Sackville;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  st.  43. 

*debt -bound  (debt  as  det),  a.  [Eng.  debt,  and 
bound.]  Under  an  obligation  or  engagement. 

*debt'-ed  {b silent),  *det-tid,  a.  [Eng. debt ; -eci.] 

1.  In  debt,  indebted. 

“  Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

2.  Owing,  owed. 

“Towhomony  thing  is  dettid  ethir  owid.” — Wy cliff e: 
Vent.  xv.  2. 

debt-ee’  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  debt;  -ee.] 

Law :  One  to  wiiom  a  debt  is  due ;  a  creditor. 
*debt-ful  ( b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  debt;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Due,  honest. 

“.  .  .  gaif  his  ayth  for  debtfull  administratioun 
thairof.” — Act.  Dom.  Con.  A.  (1567);  Keith’s  Hist.,  p.  553. 

2.  Indebted. 

"  .  .  .  debtful  to  him  in  greater  sums,”  &c. — Foord: 
Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  434. 

•  debt-less  (6  silent),  *dette-les,  a.  [Eng.  debt, 
and  (ess.]  Free  from  debt  or  obligation. 

“  To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 

In  honour  detteless." — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  583,  584. 

debt -or  ( b  silent),  *det-tour,  *det-ur,  s.  &  a. 

(O.  Fr.  deteur;  Lat.  debitor.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  wyho  owes  anything  to  another ;  one 
who  is  indebted  to  another  for  goods  received  or 
services  done. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  another. 

“I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians 
.  .  .” — Rom.  i.  14. 

*(2)  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  obligation. 

‘‘As  we  forgiueour  edettouris.” — Wycliffe:  Select  Works, 

iii.  95. 

II.  Law:  Debtors  have  been  subjected  to  im- 

Frisonment  in  almost  all  countries  and  times, 
mprisonment  for  debt  is  now  abolished  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  w'here  fraud  is  proved 
to  have  entered  into  matters  connected  with  the 
contraction  of  the  debt.  During  many  centuries 
the  law  of  England  wras  that  a  debtor  should  be  im¬ 
prisoned.  This  was  changed  in  November,  1861, 
when  none  were  to  be  imprisoned  except  fraudulent 
debtors,  and  those  in  confinement  up  to  that  date 
were  released.  Laws  passed  in  1869  abolished  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  even  for  fraudulent  debt¬ 
ors  unless  in  special  circumstances,  and  those  in 
prison  were  set  free. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  debt,  as  the 
debtor  side  of  an  account=the  debit-side  (q.  v.). 

“  When  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  find  such  innu¬ 
merable  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast  them  up 
.  .  .  ” — Addison. 

debtor-executor,  s. 

Law :  One  who  is  at  once  a  person’s  debtor  and 
his  executor  when  he  dies.  At  law  his  appointment 
releases  him  from  his  debt,  but  equity  requires  him 
to  add  it  to  the  assets  of  the  testator’s  estate. 
(  Wharton.) 

*de-bul-li'-tion,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
debullitio,  from  de  (intens.),  and  bullio= to  boil 
over.]  A  bubbling  or  boiling  over.  {Bailey.) 

*de-burse',  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  bursa 
=  a  purse.]  To  pay  out  of  the  purse,  to  expend,  to 
disburse. 

“  .  .  .  the  charges  whyche  the  cytie  had  debursed  for 
that  preparation.” — Nicoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  157. 

de’-bfi-scope,  s.  [From  the  inventor,  M.  Debus, 
a  French  optician  ;  and  Gr.  skopeo=to  see.] 

Optics:  A  modification  of  the  kaleidoscope.  It 
consists  of  two  highly  polished  silvered  plates,  set 
at  an  angle  of  70°  with  each  other.  When  placed 
before  a  picture  or  design,  an  assemblage  of  flower 
petals,  or  other  small  colored  objects,  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  are  formed  by  their  reflected  images.  The 
instrument  is  held  stationary  while  these  are  cop¬ 
ied,  and  by  successively  moving  it  over  the  object, 
different  combinations  of  figures  are  shown,  which 
may  be  added  to  the  first.  It  is  particularly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  draftsmen  who  are  required  to 
design  ornamental  patterns  for  fabrics. 


deb-fit’  ( t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  nrst  entrance  or 
appearance,  a  first  attempt.  (Specifically  applied 
to  the  first  appearance  in  public  of  an  actor  or  other 
public  performer.) 

“  To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut 
Of  embryo  actors  to  the  Drama  new.” 

Byron:  An  Occasional  Prologue. 

deb-fi-tant'  {mas.),  deb -fi-tante'  {fem.),s.  [Fr.] 
One  who  makes  his  or  her  debut ;  specifically  a 
male  or  female  performer  making  his  or  her  first 
appearance  before  the  public, 
dee.,  s.  &  adv.  [See  definition.]  , 

Music : 

1.  Assubst.:  An  abbreviation  lor  decani  (q.v.). 

2.  As  adverb:  An  abbreviation  for  decrescendo 

(q.  v.). 

dec  -9,-,  pref.  [Gr.=ten.]  A  prefix  largely  used 
in  composition,  with  the  force  of  ten,  ten  times. 

fdec-a-chord,  *dec'-a-chord  on,  s.  [Greek 
dekachordos= ten-stringed,  <fefca=ten,  and  chorde= 
a  string.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  collection  or  set  of  ten. 

‘‘A  decacordon  of  ten  quodlibetical  questions  concern¬ 
ing  religion  and  state.” — Watson:  Quodlibets  of  Religion 
and  State  (1602). 

2.  Music:  A  Greek  musical  instrument  of  ten 
strings.  It  was  triangular  in  shape. 

“It  signifies  decachord,  or  instrument  of  ten  strings.” 
— Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  91. 

*de-ca-cu’-min-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  decacuminatus, 
from  de=away,  from,  and  cacuminatus = topped, 
cacumen=  a  top.]  Having  the  top  cut  off. 

dec’-3,d-al,  a.  [Eng.  decad{e) ;  - al .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  consisting  of  ten. 
dec  -ade,  dec  -ad,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  dekada, 
ecus.  sing,  of  dekas= a  company  of  ten.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  A  company  or  group  of  ten ;  specially  applied 
to  works  written  in  ten  books,  as  the  Decades  of 
Livy,  &c. 

“All  rank’d  by  tens;  whole  decads,  when  they  dine. 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  157,  158. 

2.  A  period  or  aggregate  of  ten  years. 

“  .  .  .  through  the  two  stormy  decades  interposed  be¬ 
tween  1861  and  1881.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-ca'-den§e,  de-ca'-den-gy,  s.  [Fr.  deca¬ 
dence,  from  Low  Lat.  decadentia  —  decay,  from  de  — 
down,  away,  and  cadentia=  a  falling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  decay  or  ruin. 

“  .  .  .  long  since  abandoned  by  its  princes  to  obscur¬ 
ity  and  decadency .”  —Swinburne :  Spain,  Lett.  44. 

2.  Art: 

1)  A  declension  from  the  standard  of  excellence. 

2)  Ancient:  A  term  applied  to  the  works  of  the 
ages  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Rome  until  the 
revival  of  classical  researches  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

(3)  Modern:  Applied  to  that  art  which  succeeded 
the  Renaissance,  and  began  to  assume  the  rococo 
of  Louis  Quinze.  {Fairholt.) 

*de-ca’-dent,  a.  [Lat.  de=away,  down,  and 
cadens=falling.]  In  a  state  of  decay  or  ruin. 

dec’-ad-ist,  s.  [Eng.  decad{e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
writes  a  work  in  decades. 

dec'-st-gon,  s.  [Gr.  deka— ten,  and  gonia=a.  cor¬ 
ner.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  ten  angles  and  ten 
sides.  A  regular  decagon  is  one  which  has  all  the 
sides  and  angles  equal. 

tae-cag'-on-al,  a.  [Eng.  decagon;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  decagon ;  ten-sided. 

dec-fi-gram,  dec-a-gramme,  s.  [Fr.  deca¬ 
gramme,  from  Gr.  deka= ten  ;  Fr.  gramme= a  weight 
(q.  v.).] 

Weights:  A  French  weight  of  ten  grammes,  or 
5-644  drams  avoirdupois  ;  each  gramme  being  equal 
to  15'43249  grains.  ’ 

dec'-a-gyn,  s.  [Gr.  deka  —  ten,  and  gyne= a 
woman,  a  female.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  which  has  ten 
pistils. 

dec-a-&y  -nl-ii,  s.  [Eng.  decagyn,  and  Lat.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot. :  Lindley’s  name  for  those  orders  of  plants 
which  are  decagyns. 

dec-a-gy'-ni-an,  a.  [Eng.  decagyn;  -ian.] 

Bot. :  Having  ten  pistils, 
dec-ag'-yn-ous,  a.  [Eng.  decagyn;  -cuts.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Decagynian  (q.v.). 
dec-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  deka= ten,  and  hedra= 
a  seat,  a  base.] 

Geom. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decahedron ;  having 
ten  sides. 

dec-a-he -dron,  s.  [Gr.  deka— ten,  and  hedra= 
a  seat,  a  base.] 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  having  ten  sides. 


*de-caid,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cie=away,  from,  and  cado— 
to  fall.]  To  fail,  to  decay.  [Decay.] 
de-cais-ne-a  (s  silent),  s.  [Named  after  M. 
Decaisne,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Himalayas, 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  the  order 
Lardizabalacese,  which  are  not  climbers.  They 
have  pinnate  leaves,  racemose  inflorescence,  with 
greenish  flowers,  having  six  sepals,  no  petals,  six 
stamens,  three  ovaries  developing  into  follicles, 
with  parietal  placentee  and  many  seeds.  The  leaves 
are  at  times  two  feet  long ;  the  fruit  resembles  a 
cucumber,  and  is  edible. 

de-cal-gl-fi-ca’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 

and  Eng.  calcification  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  removal  or  clearing  away  of 
calcareous  matter. 

2.  Dentistry:  The  removal  of  the  hardening  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  teeth  by  chemical  process. 

de-cal  -91-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  calcify  (q.  v.).]  To  free  or  clear  of  calcareous 
matter ;  to  deprive  of  lime. 

de-cal-co-ma-m-?,,  s.  [Fr.]  The  art  of  trans¬ 
ferring  pictures  to  china,  glass,  &c. 

dec'-fi-li-tre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  deka= ten;  Fr. 
litre— a.  measure  of  capacity.]  A  French  measure 
of  capacity,  containing  10  liters  or  610’27  cubic 
inches;  and  so  nearly  equal  to  2£  imperial  gaHons. 

de-cal  -o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  decalog{ ue) ;  -is#.]  One 
who  treats  on  or  explains  the  decalogue. 

“  .  .  .  Mr.  Dod,  the  decalogist.” — Account  of  J.  Greg¬ 
ory;  Pref.  to  his  Posthuma  (1650). 

dec -A-logue,  *de-ca-Ioge,  s.  [Fr.  dialogue, 
from  Lat.  decalogus ;  Gr.  dekalogos,  irom  deka= ten, 
and  logos= a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  They 
were  first  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
1552. 

“  The  commands  of  God  are  clearly  revealed  both  in  the 
decalogue  and  other  parts  of  sacred  writ.” — Hammond. 

de-cam-er-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  deka— ten,  and 
hemera— a  day.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Gen. :  Anything  of  ten  days’  occurrence. 

2.  Spec. :  The  title  given  to  the  collection  of  tales 
in  Boccaccio,  written  in  ten  parts,  each  part  con¬ 
taining  ten  stories,  and  being  supposed  to  occupy 
one  day  in  the  narration.  Boccaccio  represents  the 
stories  as  being  told  by  seven  ladies  and  three  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  had  fled  from  Florence  into  the  country 
to  escape  the  fearful  plague  of  1348,  and  who  h  d 
no  other  means  of  passing  the  time. 

“  A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 
In  Palmeri’s  garden  old.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Interlude. 

*11.  Fig. :  Apparently  used  to  express  a  revel  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part. 

“  .  .  .  such  a  decameron  of  sport  fallen  out,  Boccace 
never  thought  of  the  like.” — B.  Jonson:  The  Silent  Woman, 

dec-a-me-ter,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  deka= ten,  and 
metron= a  measure.]  A  French  measure  of  length, 
containing  ten  meters  or  393'7  inches=32‘8  feet. 

de-camp',  v.  i.  [Fr.  dicamper,  from  Lat.  pref. 
dis=  away,  apart,  and  campus= a  field.] 

1.  To  move  a  camp  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
shift  a  camp ;  to  march  away  from  a  camp  or 
camping-ground. 

“  .  .  .  the  army  of  the  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Elvas 
on  the  22nd  of  the  last  month,  and  was  to  decamp  on  the 
24th,  .  .  .” — Tatler,  No.  11. 

2.  To  depart  quickly  or  suddenly,  especially  with 
an  implied  idea  of  secrecy  or  slyness ;  to  move  or 
take  one’s  self  off. 

“ .  .  .  the  fathers  were  ordered  to  decamp,  and  the 
house  was  once  again  converted  into  a  tavern.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Essays,  v. 

de-camp-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decamp ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  decamping ;  a  shifting  or  moving  from  one 
camp  to  another. 

dec  -3.11-al,  a.  [Lat.  decan(us) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-a(.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dean  or  a  deanery. 

“In  his  rectorial,  as  well  as  decanal  residence  .  .  ." 
— Churton:  Life  of  A.  Nowell,  p.  78. 

*de  -cau-ate,  s.  [Lat.  decem= ten.] 

Astrol. :  Third  part,  or  ten  degrees,  of  each  sign, 
attributed  to  some  particular  planet,  who  being 
therein,  shall  be  said  to  have  one  Dignity,  and  con¬ 
sequently  cannot  be  Peregrine.  {Moxon.) 

dec-an’-der,  s.  [Gr.  deka= ten,  and  aner  (genit. 
andros)=&  man,  a  male.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  ten  stamens. 

dec-ail  -drl-g,,  s.  [Eng.  decander,  and  Lat.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  tenth 
class  of  plants  in  his  system.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  ten  stamens. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

OT,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


decandrian 

dec-an  -dri-9,n,  dec-an'-drous,  a.  [Eng.  decan¬ 
ter;  -ian,  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Haying  ten  stamens. 

de  -cane.  s.  [Latin  dec(em)  =  ten ;  suff.  -ane 
( Chem .).] 

Chew,.:  A  hydrocarbon  (C10H22),  boiling  between 
155°  and  162°.  Obtained  by  heating  turpentine  oil 
to  275°  for  twenty-four  hours  with  sixty  parts  of 
hydriodic  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  Cu- 
bebene  (q.  v.). 

dec-an'-gu-lg,r,  a.  [Gr.  deka= ten,  and  Eng. 
a/ngular  (q.  v.).j 

Geom. :  Having  ten  angles. 

de-cant’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  decanter,  from  Ital.  decant- 
are,  from  de=down,  and  canto— a.  side,  a  corner; 
hence,  to  lay  or  lower  a  bottle  on  its  side.]  To 
pour  out  gently  ;  to  pour  wine  from  the  bottle  into 
another  vessel,  as  a  decanter  (q.  v.). 

“  They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 

Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef.”  Swift. 

*de-cant'-ate  (1),  v.  t.  [Ital.  decantare.]  To 
decant,  to  pour  out. 

*de-cant'-ate  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  decantatus,  pa. 
par.  of  decanio.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  speak  much  of,  to  celebrate. 

“Yet  were  we  not  able  sufficiently  to  decantate,  sing, 
and  set  forth  his  praises.” — Bacon:  Works,  i.  182. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  speak  much  or  often. 

“  These  men  impertinently  decantate  against  the  cere¬ 
monies.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  99. 

de-cant-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  decanting  or  pouring  a 
liquid  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  the  pouring  of  a 
clear  liquid  from  the  sediment.  In  starch-making 
and  operations  on  a  similar  scale  it  is  performed 
by  siphons. 

2.  Chem. :  The  separation  of  a  clear  liquid  from  a 
precipitate  or  deposit  by  inclining  the  vessel  and 
suffering  the  liquid  to  runout.  The  glass  should 
not  be  filled  above  three-quarters  of  its  depth,  as 
otherwise  the  stream  of  liquid  which  runs  out  on 
inclining  the  vessel  makes  too  sharp  an  angle  with 
the  side,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  run  down  the 
edge.  A  wet  glass  rod  should  be  held,  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  against  the  edge  of  the  glass,  so 
as  to  cause  the  stream  of  liquid  to  run  down  it. 
This  prevents  the  liquid  from  running  down  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  also  causes  it  to  fall  into  the 
lower  vessel  without  splashing. 

de-cant -ed  (1) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decant.] 

*de-cant’-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  decanto= to  speak 
much  of.]  Commonly  spoken  or  reported. 

“This  decanted  notion  of  a  popular  action.” — Forbes: 
Buppl.  Decrees,  p.  29. 

de-cant -er,  s.  [Eng.  decant;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  decants  liquors. 

2.  A  large  glass  vessel  used  to  contain  wine  which 
has  been  decanted  from  the  lees,  &c.,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  poured  into  the  wine-glasses. 

de-cant’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decant.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  pouring  liquors  gently 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  as  to  free  them 
from  the  lees,  &c. 

dec-aph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  deka=  ten,  and  phijl- 
lon=  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  those  flowers,  the 
perianths  of  which  have  ten  leaves. 

♦de-cap-it-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from; 
Eng.  capital;  suff.  - ize .]  To  reduce  from  the  rank 
or  position  of  capital. 

“.  .  .  if  Rome  could  not  be  decapitalized  without 

War  .  .  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-cap '-lt-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  decapitatus; 
Lat.  de  =  away,  and  caput  (genit.  capitis )  =  the 
head.]  To  cut  off  the  head  or  top  ;  to  behead. 

“Hedge-row  ashes  may  the  oftener  be  decapitated, 
.  .  .” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  i.  7.,  §  2. 

de-cap -It-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decapitate.] 

de-cap  -I t-at-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decapit¬ 
ate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  head  or 
top;  decapitation. 

de-cap-it-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off  the  head  ;  beheading. 

“.  .  .  corporal  punishment  and  decapitation.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

dec'-gt-pod,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  deka= ten,  pous  (genit. 
podos)  —  a  foot.] 
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A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Decapoda 
(q.  v.). 

“Associated  with  the  skeletons  of  the  fishes  are  the 
remains  of  some  new  phyllopoa  and  decapod  crustaceans.” 
— London  Times. 

B.  aIs  subst. :  One  of  the  Decapoda. 
de-cap  -6-dg,,  s.pl.  [Decapod.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  section  of  one  of  the  great  classes  (Cephalo¬ 
poda)  into  which  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca  is 
divided.  The  Decapoda  have  eight  arms,  and  two 
tentacles,  originating  within  the  circle  of  the  arms, 
making  ten  so-called  feet  or  cephalic  processes. 
The  tentacles  are  longer  than  the  arms,  are  more  or 
less  retractile,  and  serve  to  seize  prey  which  may 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  latter,  or  to  moor  the 
animal  safely  in  a  stormy  sea.  The  shell  is  horny 
and  translucent  in  the  Calamaries,  when  it  is 
termed  the  pen  or  gladius,  a  calcareous  bone,  so 
called,  or  sepiostaire  in  the  Cuttle-fishes,  and  a  del¬ 
icate  spiral-chambered  tube  in  Spirula.  In  all  it  is 
internal,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Spirula,  unat¬ 
tached  to  the  body  by  any  muscles,  but  merely 
loosely  lodged  in  the  mantle.  The  shells  of  the 
fossil  forms  present  various  modifications  in  shape. 
The  Decapods  chiefly  frequent  the  open  sea,  appear¬ 
ing  periodically,  like  fishes,  in  great  shoals  on  the 
coasts  and  banks,  either  in  pursuit  of  food  or,  in  the 
case  of  females,  when  seeking  for  favorable  spawn¬ 
ing  places.  The  families  are  (1)  Teuthidee,  (2)  Beiem- 
nitidae,  (3)  Sepiadee,  (4)  Spirulidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  highest  order  of  Crustaceans.  [Cbtjsta- 
cea.]  Members  of  this  order  have  five  pairs  of 
ambulatory  thoracic  legs,  of  which  the  first  pair  is 
modified  to  form  nipping-claws,  some  of  the  other 
pairs  behind  this  being  chelate  as  well.  The  whole 
of  the  thoracic  segments  are  united  with  those  of 
the  head  into  a  single  piece  [cephalothorax) ,  and 
the  gills  are  contained  in  cavities  at  the  sides  of  the 
thorax.  The  order  Decapoda  includes  the  greater 
number  of  the  stalk-eyed  Crustaceans.  Their  ear¬ 
liest  appearance  in  geological  tim  e  is  in  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  formation,  where  they  are  represented  by 
the  genus  Anthracopalsemon,  while  the  higher  forms 
of  the  order  are  very  abundant  in  Tertiary  rocks, 
and  especially  in  the  London  clay. 

3.  Decapoda  are  subdivided  into  (1)  Brachyura, 
Crabs,  (2)  Anomoura,  Hermit  Crabs,  (3)  Macroura, 
Lobsters  and  Shrimps. 

de-cap  -o-dal,  a.  [Eng.  decapod;  -ah]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Decapoda  ;  ten-footed. 

de-cap  6 -dous,  a.  [Eng.  decapod;  -ows.]  The 
same  as  Dec  apodal  (q.  v-). 

de-car'-bon-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  carbonate  (q.  v.).]  To  rid  or  clear  of  carbonic 
acid. 

de-car  bon-lz-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  carbonization  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process 
of  ridding  or  clearing  of  carbon ;  as  in  the  process 
of  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  malleable  iron  or 
steel.  [Carbonizing-furnace.]  Cast-iron  par¬ 
ticles  are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  contact  with 
some  peroxide  of  iron,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  its 
carbon  and  rendered  tough. 

de-car -bon-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  carbonize  (q.  v.).]  To  rid  or  clear  of 
carbon. 

de-car  -bon-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decarbonize.] 
de-car  -bon-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decar¬ 
bonize.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  freeing  from 
carbon ;  decarbonization. 

decarbonizing-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which 
superfluous  carbon  is  burned  out  of  a  metal.  The 
term  is  a  very  general  one,  and  may  include  the 
boiling  and  puddling  furnaces  in  which  cast-iron  is 
heated  to  make  the  metal  malleable. 

de-car-bur-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Prof.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  carburization  (q.  v.).  |  The  act  or  process 
of  freeing  from  carbon ;  decarbonization. 

“A  new  process  for  the  production  of  steel  by  the  par¬ 
tial  decarburization  of  cast  iron.” — Academy,  Feb.  15, 1871, 
p.  141. 

♦de-card',  v.  t.  &.  i.  [Discard.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cast  off,  to  discard. 

“  You  have  cast  those  by,  decarded  them.” — Fletcher. 

2.  Cards :  To  discard  or  throw  away  a  card  from 
a  hand. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Cards :  To  discard. 

“  Can  you  decard,  madam?” 

Dumb  Knight  ( Dodsley ,  v.  485). 

*de-car -dln-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  cardinalize  (q.  v.) .]  To  remove  or  degrade 
from  tho  rank  or  position  of  cardinal.  ( Howel .) 


decayable 

de-car-na  -tion,  s.  [Formed  with  the  pref.  de- 
away,  from,  on  analogy  of  incarnation  (q.  v.).]  The 
putting  off  or  laying  aside  of  carnality  or  fleshly 
lusts. 

“For  God’s  incarnation  inableth  man  for  his  own  de- 
carnation,  as  I  may  say,  and  devesture  of  carnality.” — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat,  ii. ,  §  1. 

dec-a-stich,  s.  [Gr.  deka  =  ten,  and  stichos  = 
a  row,  a  line,  a  verse.]  A  verse  or  short  poem  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  lines. 

“  According  to  your  friendly  request,  I  send  you  this 
decast  ich.”  —Howell :  Lett.,  I.  vi.  27. 

dec  -gt-style,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  deka= ten,  and  stulos= 
a  pillar,  a  column.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  those  temples  which  have 
a.  portico  containing  ten  columns  in  a  line  ;  contain¬ 
ing  ten  columns. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  portico  or  colonnade  consisting  of 
ten  columns  in  front. 

dec-a-syl-lab’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  deka=  ten,  and  Eng. 
syllabic  (q.  v.).]  Having  or  containing  ten  syllables. 

“  Not  that  Dryden’s  rhyme  composition  is  seen  so  clearly 
in  his  odes  as  in  his  decasyllabic  poems.” — Athenceum, 
May  7,  1881. 

de-cay’,  *de-eaie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  decaer,  from 
Lat.  de=down,  from,  and  cado=to  fall.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  decline  gradually  from  a  state  of  soundness 
or  perfection  to  one  less  sound  or  perfect ;  to  become 
gradually  impaired;  to  fall  or  waste  away,  to 
deteriorate. 

“  But  thou  wast  worthy  ne’er  to  have  decayed.” 

Cowper:  On  the  Death  of  the  University  Beadle. 

2.  To  fade  away,  to  pass  away. 

“  Till  in  the  vault  of  heaven  the  stars  decay.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  468. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impair ;  to  make  less  sound  or  perfect ;  to 
cause  to  fail. 

“  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the 
better  fool.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*2.  To  destroy. 

“  .  .  .  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day’s  work  in  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  5, 

*3.  To  slacken,  to  abate. 

“  Decayeth  his  pace,  as  a  man  weary.” 

Puttenharn:  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

de-cay',  *de-caie,  ♦de-caye,  s.  [Decay,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  declining  gradually  from  a 
state  of  soundness  or  perfection  to  one  less  sound  oi 
perfect deterioration,  wasting,  or  failing. 

“  Has  life’s  fair  lamp  declin’d  by  slow  decays  ?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  208. 

2.  Anything  which  causes  decay  or  deterioration. 

“ .  .  .  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among 

cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age.” — Bacon. 

*3.  A  mark  or  sign  of  decay  or  deterioration. 

“  She  has  been  a  fine  lady,  and  paints  and  hides  her 
decays  very  well.” — Ben  Jonson. 

4.  A  consumption. 

“  They  have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  if  persons  be 
in  a  decay  or  not,  .  .  .” — Brand:  Orkney,  p.  62. 

5.  A  decline  in  worldly  prosperity  ;  want. 

“  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay 
with  thee  ;  then  thou  slialt  relieve  him.” — Levit.  xxv.  85. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decay,  de¬ 
cline,  and  consumption:  “The  direction  expressed 
by  both  these  actions  [ decay  and  decline]  is  very 
similar ;  it  is  a  sideward  movement,  but  decay  ex¬ 
presses  more  than  decline.  What  is  decayed  is 
fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leads  toward  a  fall  or 
is  going ;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of 
a  decay.  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection, 
their  greatness,  and  their  consistency ;  by  decline 
they  lose  their  strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lus¬ 
ter  ;  by  consumption  they  lose  their  existence. 
Decay  brings  to  ruin ;  decline  leads  to  an  end  or 
expiration.  There  are  some  things  to  which  decay 
is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to  which  decline  is 
peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which  both  decay  and 
decline  belong.  The  corruption  to  which  material 
substances  are  particularly  exposed  is  termed 
decay;  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and  strength 
begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline ;  the  decay 
of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by  the  same 
process  as  the  decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural  world ; 
the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of  elevation 
and  splendor,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from  the 
decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  anything  but  animal  bodies.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

♦de-cay'-gi-ble,  a.  [Eng .  decay ; -able.]  Capable 
of  or  liable  to  decay. 

“Were  his  strength  decayable  with  time.” — Adams- 
Works,  iii.  3. 


b6Il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$L 


decemvir 


decayed 
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de-cay  ed.  pa. par.  or  a.  [Decay,  r.] 
de-cay -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decayed;  -ness.]  A 
state  of  Deing  decayed  or  deteriorated. 

“  .  .  .  weakness  and  sickness  of  body,  decayedness  of 
understanding,  .  .  — Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Duty  to 

Parents,  g  xiv. 

de-cay -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  decay;  -er.]  That  which 
causes  decay. 

de-cay’-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decay,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  de¬ 
cayed;  decay. 

“These  indeed  are  not 
So  subject  to  decayings  as  the  face.” 

Massinger:  City  Madam,  i.  1. 

de-gease',  s.  [Fr.  dlcbs,  from  Lat.  decessus=  a 
departing:  de  =  away,  from,  and  cedo  =  to  go.] 
Death ;  departure  from  this  life. 

“Lands  are  by  human  law,  in  some  places,  after  the 
owner’ s  decease,  divided  unto  all  his  children  .  .  .  ” — 
Hooker. 

If  For  the  difference  between  decease  and  death, 
see  Death. 

de-gease’,  v.  i.  [Decease,  s.]  To  depart  this 
life,  to  die. 

“  .  .  .  the  first,  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased, 
and,  having  no  issue,  left  his  wife  .  .  .” — Matt.  xxii.  25. 

deceas  ed,  *deceassyd,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  deceas(e) ; 
-ed.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Gen. :  Departed,  gone,  passed  away. 

“  O  all  ye  blest  ghosts  of  deceased  loves.” 

F.  Beaumont:  An  Elegy. 

2.  Spec. :  Departed  this  life  ;  dead. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  has  died. 
de-$eas’-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decease,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  Decease,  death. 

*de-gede  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  decedo:  de= away,  from, 
and  cedo=  to  go,  to  yield.]  To  go  away,  to  depart, 
to  secede. 

“Moderation  in  what  they  deceded  from  Borne.” — 
Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  iii.  25. 

♦de-ged’-gnt,  a.&s.  [Lat.  decedens,  pr.  par.  of 
decedo=  to  go  away,  to  depart.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Departing,  going  away,  removing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1  One  who  has  given  up  an  offic_ 

2.  Deceased,  dead. 

*de-ceipt,  s.  [Deceit,  s.] 
deceit’,  *de-ceipt,  *de-ceite,  *de~ceyt,  *de- 
ceyte,  *desceit,  *dessate,  *dissait,  *dyssayt,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  decepte,  from  Lat.  deceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
decipio=to  deceive.]  [Deceive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  or  cheating 
any  person  ;  any  act  or  practice  intended  to  cause 
what  is  false  to  pass  for  what  is  true  ;  fraud,  cheat¬ 
ing,  double-dealing. 

“  Deceyte  or  begylynge.  Fraus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  That  which  deceives,  misleads,  or  cheats ;  de¬ 
ceitfulness,  trickery,  deception,  duplicity. 

3.  A  stratagem  or  artifice. 

“  His  demand 

Sprjngs  not  from  Edward’s  well-meant  honest  love, 

But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  3. 
II.  Law:  Any  trick,  device,  plot,  collusion,  craft, 
or  false  representation  intended  to  defraud  another. 

“He  is  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his 
hand  .  .  Hos.  xii.  7. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deceit 
and  deception :  “A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit;  but  a 
deception  may  be  occasionally  practiced  by  one  who 
has  not  this  habit  of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  so  base  a  nature,  that  those  who  have  it 
practice  every  species  of  deception  in  order  to  hide 
their  characters  from  the  observation  of  the  world. 
The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind  ;  but  a  deception 
may  be  practiced  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects.  A  person  or  a  [course  of]  conduct  is  de¬ 
ceitful;  an  appearance  is  deceptive." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  deceit,  duplic¬ 
ity  ,  and  double-dealing :  “The  former  two  may  be 
applied  either  to  habitual  or  particular  actions, 
the  latter  only  to  particular  actions.  There  may  be 
much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a  person’s  character  or 
in  his  proceedings ;  there  is  double-dealing  only 
where  dealing  goes  forward.  The  deceit  may  be 
more  or  less  veiled;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep, 


and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is  mostly 
employed  for  a  course  of  conduct;  double-dealing 
is  but  another  term  for  duplicity  on  particular  oc¬ 
casions.  Children  of  reserved  characters  are  fre¬ 
quently  prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  into  consum¬ 
mate  duplicity  in  riper  years ;  the  wealthy  are  often 
exposed  to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their 
favorites  among  the  low  and  ignorant;  nothing 
gives  rise  to  more  double-dealing  then  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  wills.” 

(3)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between  deceit, 
fraud,  and  quite :  “  Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  indeterminate  when  compared  with 
fraud,  which  is  a  specific  mode  of  deceiving ;  deceit 
is  practiced  only  in  private  transactions  ;  fraud  is 
practiced  toward  bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in 
public  as  well  as  private :  a  child  practices  deceit 
toward  its  parents ;  frauds  are  practiced  upon  the 
government,  on  the  public  at  large,  or  on  trades¬ 
men  ;  deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law, 
fraud  that  of  the  civil  law.  A  servant  may  deceive 
his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going, 
but  he  defrauds  him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it 
by  any  false  means.  Deceit,  as  a  characteristic,  is 
indefinite  in  magnitude ;  guile  marks  a  strong  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual.  The 
former  is  displayed  in  petty  concerns;  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays 
itself  in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that 
are  suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author 
of  all  evil.”  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-geit’-ful,  *dyseatful,  a.  [English  deceit; 
-ful{l).] 

1.  Full  of  deceit  or  deception ;  deceiving,  cheat¬ 
ing,  fraudulent. 

“ .  .  .  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found  in 
their  mouth.” — Zeph.  iii.  13. 

2.  Delusive,  disappointing  expectation. 

“  Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,423. 

deceit  -ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  deceitful;  -ly.]  In  a 
deceitful  manner ;  with  intent  to  deceive ;  fraudu¬ 
lently. 

“  And  after  the  league  made  with  him  he  shall  work 
deceitfully,  .  .  .” — Dan.  xi.  23. 

de-§eit  -ful-ness,  *dyseatfulnes,  s.  [English 
deceitful; -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  de¬ 
ceitful  ;  a  tendency  to  deceive ;  a  deceitful  or 
fraudulent  habit. 

“  .  .  .  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  .  .  .” — Matt.  xiii.  22. 
de-geit -less,  a.  [Eng .  deceit ; -less.]  Free  from 
deceit  or  deception  ;  guileless,  honest,  true. 

“.  .  .  he  that  should  call  Satan  an  unclean  devil 
should  imply  that  some  devil  is  not  unclean;  or  de- 
ceivable  lusts,  some  lusts  deceitless!” — Bp.  Hall:  Old 
Rel.,  §  2. 

de-geiv  -g,-ble,  *de-ceyv-a-ble,  *disseyvable, 

a.  [Eng.  deceiv(e) ;  -able.] 
fl.  Capable  of  being  deceived;  open  or  subject  to 
deceit. 

“  Man  was  not  only  deceivable  in  his  integrity,  but  the 
angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarity.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

*2.  Deceitful,  fraudulent,  deceptions. 

“.  .  .  there’s  something  in’t 
That  is  deceivable.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3. 

de-geiv-able-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deceivable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deceivable. 

“And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  perish,  .  .  .'’ — 2  Thess.  ii.  10. 

de-geiv-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  deceivab{le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  deceivable  or  deceitful  manner ;  deceitfully. 

*de-geiv'-ange,  *desceyvance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  decev- 
ance.]  Deceit,  deceitfulness. 

“Here  of  a  desceyvance  thei  conseild  him  to  do.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  133. 

*de-geiv  -ant,  *de-geiv’-aunt,  a.  [O.  Fr.  decev- 
ant.]  Deceitful. 

“That  thou  be  nought  deceivaunt.” 

Oower,  i.  82. 

deceive ,  *decayve,  *deceyve,  *disceyve, 
*disseyve,  *dyssayve,  *dysave,  *dyssave,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [0.  Fr.  deceivve,  deceveir,  from  Lat  decipio— 
to  take  away,  deceive:  de=away,  from,  and  capio= 
to  take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mislead  intentionally ;  to  cause  to  mistake ; 
to  impose  upon  ;  to  cheat,  to  delude. 

2.  To  disappoint,  to  frustrate  one’s  expectation  or 
hope. 

“I  now  believ’d 

The  happy  day  approach’d,  nor  are  my  hopes  deceiv'd.” 

Dryden. 

With  of  before  the  thing  expected. 

“The  Turkish  general,  deceived  of  his  expectation,  with¬ 
drew  his  fleet  twelve  miles  off.” — Knolles. 


3.  To  deprive  or  take  from  stealthily,  to  rob. 

“ .  .  .  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment.11 
— Bacon. 

|4.  To  while  away,  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly. 

“  These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived  the  listless 
hour.” — Wordsworth.  ( Ogilvie . ) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  mislead,  to  cause  to 
mistake,  to  delude. 

“  Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  ?  ” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii.  186. 

][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deceive , 
to  delude,  and  to  impose  upon:  “Falsehood  is  the 
leading  feature  in  all  these  terms :  they  vary,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  To  deceive 
is  th  e  most  general  of  the  three :  it  signifies  simply  to 
produce  a  false  conviction  ;  the  other  terms  are  prop¬ 
erly  species  of  deceiving,  including  accessory  ideas. 
A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  a  person  deceived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases  where  decep¬ 
tion  is  unavoidable ;  he  is  deluded  through  a  volun¬ 
tary  blindness  of  the  understanding,  .  .  .  Decep¬ 
tion  is  practiced  by  an  individual  on  himself  or 
others ;  a  delusion  is  commonly  practiced  on  one’s 
self ;  an  imposition  is  always  practiced  on  another. 
Men  deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  motives  ;_they 
always  impose  upon  them  for  purposes  of  gain  or 
the  gratification  of  ambition.  Men  deceive  them¬ 
selves  with  false  pretexts  and  false  confidence  [they 
delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes  and  wishes. 
{Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-geived  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deceive.] 
de-geiv'-er,  *de-ceyv-ar,  *deceyver,  *dis- 
seyver,  s.  [Eng.  deceiv{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  deceives ; 
a  cheat. 

“For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and 
deceivers,  ,  .” — Titus  i.  10. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deceiver  and 
impostor:  “ Deceiver  is  a  generic  term;  impostor 
specific:  every  impostor  is  a  species  of  deceiver:  the 
words  have,  however,  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver 
practices  deception  on  individuals :  the  impostor 
only  on  the  public  at  large.  The  false  friend  and 
the  faithless  lover  are  deceivers ;  the  assumed  noble¬ 
man  who  practices  frauds  under  his  disguise,  and 
the.  pretended  prince  who  lays  claim  to  a  crown  to 
which  he  was  never  born,  are  impostors."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

*de~geiv’-er-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  deceive;  -rie  =  -ry.]  A 
course  of  deceitful  conduct, 
de-geiv  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deceive.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  misleading,  cheating,  or 
deluding;  a  deceit. 

“  .  .  .  they  everlastingly  perish  in  their  own  deceiv- 
ings.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

de’-gem,  a.  [Lat.]  A  numerical  adjective,  ten, 
which  is  largely  used  in  composition  in  English, 
with  the  meaning  of  ten,  tenth,  or  tenfold. 

De-gem’-ber,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Originally :  The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  the 
Roman  year  beginning  in  March,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  in  January. 

2.  Now :  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance  south  of  the 
equator.  It  contains  thirty-one  days. 

*De-gem-ber-iy,  a.  [Eng.  December ;  -ly.]  Like 
December;  wintry,  cold. 

“The  many  bleak  and  decemberly  nights  of  a  seven 
years’  widowhood.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  208. 

de-gem-den-tate,  a.  [Lat.  decem=  ten,  denta- 
fws=toothed,  dens=a  tooth.]  Having  ten  teeth  or 
points. 

de-gem'-fld,  a.  [Lat.  decem=ten,  and  fido  (perf. 
tense  fidi)  = to cut,  to  divide.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  perianths  of  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  divided  into  ten  divisions  or  parts : 
ten-cleft. 

de-gem-loc'-p-lar,  adj.  [Latin  decern  =  ten, 
locul{us)=a  little  bag,  a  cell,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff, 
-ar.] 

Bot. :  Ten-celled ;  having  ten  receptacles  or  cells 
for  seeds. 

*de-gem  -pe-da,  s.  [Lat.,  from  decem= ten,  and 
pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  A  ten-foot  rod,  used  by 
surveyors  and  architects  in  taking  measurements. 

de-gem'-pe-dal,  a.  [Lat.  decern— ten,  pedalis- » 
of  the  length  of  a  foot,  pes=  a  foot.]  Ten  feet  in 
length. 

de-gem  -vlr  (pi.  de-gem  -vlr-I,  Lat.;  de-gem- 
vTrs,  Eng.),s.  [Lat.,  from  decem= ten,  and  vir=  a 
man.] 

1.  Roman  Hist. :  One  of  a  body  of  ten  magistrates, 
in  whom  was  vested  the  sole  government  of  Rome 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


decemviral 


for  a  period  of  two  years,  from  B.  C.  449  to  B.  C.  447. 
1  he  brutal  and  licentious  conduct  of  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  Appius  Claudius,  caused  their  downfall  in  the 
latter  year. 

*The  decemviri,  having  now  taken  the  government  upon 
them,  agreed,  .  ,  — Kennet:  Roman  Antiquities,  ii.  11. 

f2;  Now:  A  member  of  any  body  of  ten  men  ap¬ 
pointed  for  any  special  purpose  or  office. 

de-gem  -vir-ul,  a.  [Lat.  decemviralis .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Decemvirs. 

“.  .  .  the  decemviral  legislation  .  .  — Lewis: 

Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (185S),  ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

de-gem'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  decemvir atus.] 

1.  Roman  History : 

(1)  The  office  or  rank  of  the  ten  senators  elected 
instead  of  consuls  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  449.  [Decem- 
Vib.] 

(2)  The  period  during  which  decemvirs  were  in 
office. 

f2.  Any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

“  If  such  a  decemvirate  should  ever  attempt  to  restore 
our  constitutional  liberty  ” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Letter  to  Lord 
Althorp. 

de-gem’-vir-ship,  s.  [Eng.  decemvir  (q.  v.) ; 
-ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  decemvir. 

“The  decemvirship  and  the  conditions  of  his  colleagues 
had  so  greatly  changed.” — Holland:  Livy,  p.  115. 

♦de’-ggnge,  s.  [Decency.] 
de’-ggn-gy,  *<Se'-gen-sie,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  de- 
centia= what  is  becoming,  neut.  pi.  of  decens,  pr. 
par.  of  the  imp.  verb  decet=it  is  becoming.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  decent  or  becom¬ 
ing  ;  suitableness  to  character ;  propriety. 

“  And  must  I  own,  she  said,  my  secret  smart, 

What  with  more  decence  were  in  silence  kept?” 

Dryden:  Virgil’ s  JEneid,  x.  95,  96. 

2.  Propriety  of  form ;  proper  form  or  formality ; 
becoming  manners  or  behavior,  decorum. 

“  .  .  .  the  offices  of  religion  stript  of  all  the  external 
decencies  of  worship,  ,  .  .” — Atterbury. 

3.  Spec. :  Decent  or  modest  words  or  actions ;  a 
freedom  from  anything  obscene  or  ribald. 

“  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.” 

Roscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decency  and 
decorum :  ‘  ‘Decency  respects  the  conduct ;  decorum 
the  behavior:  a  person  conducts  himself  with  de¬ 
cency  he  behaves  with  decorum.  Indecency  is  a 
vice  ;  it  is  the  violation  of  public  or  private  morals : 
indecorum  is  a  fault ;  it  off  ends  the  feelings  of  those 
who  witness  it.  Nothing  bat  a  depraved  mind 
can  lead  to  indecent  practices ;  indiscretion  and 
thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  that 
which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship,  to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead :  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
enjoins  a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one 
who  attends  a  funeral.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
de-gene’,  s.  [Lat.  decem= ten;  Eng.  suff. -ene.] 
Chem.:  A  hydrocarbon,  C10H20.  Obtained,  along 
with  decine,  CioHis,  by  heating  turpentine  oil  for 
some  hours  with  twenty  parts  of  hydriodic  acid.  It 
boils  at  165°,  and  has  an  alliaceous  odor. 

de-gen  -n<J.-r3?  (l),s.  [Lat.  decennium=  a  period 
of  ten  years :  decern  =  ten,  and  annus  —  a  year.]  A 
period  of  ten  years;  now  commonly  supplanted  by 
decade  (q.v.). 

de-gen’-ngi-r^  (2),s.  [Lat.  decem= ten.] 

Feudal  Laiv :  A  town  or  tithing,  consisting  of  ten 
families  or  freeholders. 

“  .  .  .  the  whole  land  was  divided  into  hundreds,  and 
those  again  into  decennaries,  .  .  .” — Hobbes:  A  Dialogue 
on  the  Common  Law. 

*de-gen  -ner,  s.  [Low  Lat.  decenus,  from  decern 
=ten.]  A  freeholder  of  a  decennary. 

“In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenner,  his 
nine  pledges  had  one  and  thirty  days  to  bring  the  delin¬ 
quent  forth  to  justice.” — Fielding:  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Increase  of  Robbers,  §  5. 

de-gen'-ni-sj,l,  a.  [Lat.  decennalis=ot  ten  years : 
decern— ten,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

2.  Occurring  every  ten  years. 
dS-gen’-nl-um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  period  of  ten  years ; 

a  decennary. 

“.  .  .  an  entire  decennium.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 

Roman  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  xii.,  §  60. 

de-gen’-nd-vul,  de-gen  -no-va-r^,  a.  [Lat. 
decern— ten,  and  novem= nine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  number  nineteen. 

“ .  .  .  a  decennoval  circle,  or  of  nineteen  years 

,  .  .” — Holder. 

“  .  .  .  this  whole  decennovary  progress  of  the  epacts, 

.  .  .” — Ibid. 
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de  -gent,  *de-cente,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
decens,  pr.  par.  of  decet= it  is  becoming.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Becoming,  fit,  suitable,  seemly,  decorous. 

“For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  56. 

2.  Graceful,  comely,  noble. 

“  And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 

And  natural  in  gesture,  .  .  .” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  401,  402. 

3.  Free  from  obscenity,  immodesty,  or  ribaldry. 

4.  Moderate,  tolerable,  sufficiently  great  or  good, 
passable. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Decently,  becoming,  seemly. 

“  And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Hiad,  vii.  513. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  decent  and  becoming, 
see  Becoming. 

fde  -gent-ish,  a.  [Eng.  decent;  -ish.]  Fair,  mod¬ 
erately  good,  passable. 

“  We’ve  decentish  wine.” 

Barham:  Some  Account  of  a  New  Play. 

de  -ggnt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  decent,  becoming,  or  seemly  manner;  be¬ 
comingly. 

“  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.” — 1  Cor. 
xiv.  40. 

2.  With  decency;  without  breach  of  decorum. 

“  Such  gifts  as  we  shall  bring,  for  gifts  demand 

That  grace,  nor  can  be  decently  refus’d.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii. 

3.  Without  obscenity,  immodesty,  or  ribaldry. 

4.  Moderately,  tolerably  well,  passably. 

de’-ggnt-ness, *de’-gent-nesse, s.  [Eng. decent ; 
-ness.]  Decency,  decorum. 

“  Shall  they  be  carried  forth  without  any  decentnes se  t  ” 
— Hunting  of  Purgatory  (1561),  fol.  37. 

de-gen-tral-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  centralization  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  or  process  of  decentral¬ 
izing. 

2.  Polit.:  The  act  or  system  of  distributing  the 
administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country 
in  various  places  in  that  country,  as  opposed  to  cen¬ 
tralization,  where  the  administration  of  all  matters 
is  concentrated  at  one  place. 

de-gen'-trul-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  centralize  (q.v.).]  To  carryout  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  decentralization ;  to  distribute  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  internal  affairs  in  various  places  in  a 
country. 

*de-gep-ti-bir-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  deceptible;  -ity.] 
Liability  to  be  deceived. 

“.  .  .  the  deceptibility  of  our  decayed  natures.” — 
Glanville  •  Vanity  of  Dogm.,  ch.  vii. 

de-gep'-ti-ble,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  deceipt;  Lat.de- 
ceptus=deceit;  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Liable  or  possible 
to  be  deceived ;  open  to  fraud  or  deceit. 

“.  .  .  the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  of 
whose  deceptible  condition,  perhaps,  there  should  not 
need  any  other  eviction  than  the  frequent  errors  we  shall 
ourselves  commit.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-gep'-tion,  *de-cep-cioun,*de-cep-cioune,  s. 

[French,  from  Lat.  deceptio,  from  deceptus,  pa.  par. 
of  decipio=  to  deceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  cheating,  or 
deluding. 

“  All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs,  which, 
by  compact  or  institution,  were  made  the  means  of  men’s 
signifying  or  conveying  their  thoughts.” — South. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deceived,  misled,  or  deluded. 

“And  fall  into  deception  unaware.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  362. 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  misleads ;  a  deceit,  a 
fraud. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deception  and  deceit, 
see  Deceit. 

de-gep’-tious,  a.  [Lat.  deceptus  =  a  deceit.] 
Deceitful,  deceiving,  deceptive. 

“  .  .  .  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

de-gep'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  decept(us ) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ive.]  Deceitful,  deceiving,  cheating,  false,  mis¬ 
leading. 

“  .  .  .  dates,  in  such  a  context,  are  misleading  and 
deceptive.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist  (1855),  ch. 
viii.,  §  i. 

deceptive  cadence,  s. 

Mus. :  A  term  used  when  _  the  last  chord  of  a 
phrase  is  other  than  the  tonic  chord,  and  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  that  of  the  dominant.  Called  also  Inter¬ 
rupted  or  False  Cadence.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 
[Cadence.] 

de-gep -tive-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  deceptive;  -ly.]  In 
a  deceptive,  deceitful,  or  misleading  manner. 


decharming 

de-gep'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng  deceptive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  deceptive  or  deceitful ;  deceit¬ 
fulness, 

de-gep-tiv'-l-tjf,  s.  [English  deceptiv(e) ;  -ity.] 
A  deceit,  a  sham.  (Carlyle.) 

de-gep'-tor-]f,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deceptorius,  from  deceptus .]  Containing  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  deceit;  deceptive,  deceitful, misleading. 

de-gem',  *de-gerne’,  *de-serne’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
dicerner ;  Lat.  decerno = to  decree :  de — away,  from- 
and  cerno— to  distinguish.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

“  Decerning  the  good  and  lerned  from  the  evil  and  in- 
lemed.” — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  1. 

2.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

“  They  can  see  nothyng,  nor  decern  what  maketh  for 
them,  nor  what  against  them.” — Abp.  Cranmer:  On  the 
Sacrament,  fol.  83. 

3.  To  decree,  to  pronounce,  to  declare. 

“We  .  .  .  decerne  and  declare  the  same  King  Rich¬ 
ard  before  this  to  have  been  and  to  be  vnprofitable,  vn- 
able,  &c.” — Holinshed:  Chron.  Richard  III.  (anno  1399). 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  adjudge,  to  decree. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discern. 

“  To  deserne  betwene  the  true  doctrine  and  the  false.” 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  528. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  give  judgment,  to  decree. 

“  The  saidis  lordis  and  estatis  of  parliament,  find, 
decemis,  and  declaris,  that  the  said  Frances,  sumtyme 
erll  Bothuile,  hes  committit  and  done  oppin  and  mani¬ 
fest  tressoun  aganis  our  said  souerane  lord,”  &c. — Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1593  (ed.  1814),  p.  11. 
de-gerned’,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Deceen.] 
*de-gern'-er.  s.  [Eng.  decern;  -er.]  One  who 
gives  a  judgment  or  opinion. 

“ .  .  .  those  slight  and  vulgar  decerners  .  .  .” — 

Olanvill:  Lux  Orientalis  (Pref.). 
de-gern’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Deceen.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  decreeing  or  adjudging, 
de-gern'-i-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  decerniturus,  fut.  par. 

of  decerno— to  decree.] 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  or  sentence  of  a  court,  some¬ 
times  as  enforcing  payment  of  a  debt. 

“  .  .  .  to  infer  decerniture  against  the  heritors.” — 
Newbyth;  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  517. 

♦de-gern’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decern ;  -ment.]  Dis¬ 
cernment,  judgment,  apprehension. 

“ .  .  .  a  yet  more  refined  elective  discretion  or  de- 
cernment,  .  .  .” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  488. 

*de-gerp’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decerpo .]  To  crop,  to 
pluck  off. 

♦de-gerpt’,  a.  [Lat.  decerptus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
cerpo= to  crop:  de=away,  from,  and  carpo  =  to 
pluck.] 

1.  Cropped,  taken  off,  torn  away. 

“ .  .  .  mannes  soule,  being  decerpt  or  taken  of  the 
portion  of  diuinite  called  mens,  .  .  .” — Elyot:  Gov¬ 

ernor,  bk.  iii.,  c.  23. 

2.  Torn  or  rent  in  pieces,  distracted. 

“O  howe  this  moste  noble  isle  of  the  worlde  was  decerpt 
and  rent  to  pieces.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  c.  2. 

♦de-gerpt  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decerpt;  -able.]  That 
may  be  cropped  or  plucked  off. 

de-gerp'-tion,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
decerptio ,  from  decerptus,  pa.  par.  of  decerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  cropping  or  plucking  off. 

2.  That  which  is  plucked  off ;  a  piece,  a  fragment. 
“.  .  .  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerptions  of 

our  parents,  .  .  .” — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  3. 

de-ger-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  decertatio.]  A  striv¬ 
ing  or  contending ;  contention,  dispute. 

*de-ges  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  decessio,  from  decessus , 
pa.  par.  of  decedo= to  go  away.]  A  going  away,  a 
departure. 

*de-gest,  v.  i.  [Desist.]  To  cease,  to  desist 
from. 

de-gharm’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dicharmer.]  To  disen¬ 
chant,  to  remove  a  spell  or  charm. 

“.  .  .  he  was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the 

witchcraft.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

*de-gharmed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dechaem.] 
♦de-gharm -Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dechaem.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disenchanting  or  remov¬ 
ing  a  spell  or  charm ;  disenchantment. 


WIl,  bdy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
>cian,  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious.  -cious  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


dechausse 
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decimal 


dechausse  (pr.  da-sho'-sa),  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Dismembered  (q.  v.) . 

dech-enflte,  s.  [Named  after  a  German  geolo¬ 
gist,  Von  Dechen.] 

Min. :  A  red  or  yellow  greasy  mineral,  occurring 
massive,  botryoidal,  nodular,  stalactitic,  and  at 
times  slightly  columnar.  Hardness,  3-4;  specific 
gravity,  5'6-5'8.  Composition :  Sesquioxide  of  vana¬ 
dium,  16'81-49'27 ;  protoxide  of  lead,  48'7-57'66 ;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  zinc,  0-21 '41.  Found  in  Germany.  [Eusvn- 
CHITE.] 

de-chrls  -ti-an-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  christianize  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  or 
pervert  from  Christianity  ;  to  heathenize. 

“The  next  step  in  dechristianizing  the  political  life  of 
nations.” — Disraeli:  Lothair,  ch.  lxxxiv. 

*de-chris'-ti-an-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dechris- 

TIANIZE.] 

*de-chrls-ti-an-lz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [De- 

CHRISTIANIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  perverting  or  turning 
from  Christianity. 

deg’-i-a-tlne,  s.  [Dessiatine.] 

de-$Id  -a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  decid(e) ;  -able.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  decided. 

“  Our  controversies  about  things  indifferent  are  decid¬ 
able  by  these  principles.” — Jones:  Rome  No  Mother  Church 

(1678),  §  1. 

de-gide  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  decider;  Ital.  decidere, 
from  Lat.  decido= to  decide:  de— away,  and  ccedo= 
to  cut.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cut  off,  to  separate. 

“The  sea  too  near  decides  us  from  the  rest.” — Fuller: 
Holy  State,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  determine  a  question  or  dispute ;  to  settle, 
to  adjudge. 

“  .  .  .  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  >  ” 
Byron:  Corsair,  i.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  a  decision  on  a  question  or  dispute  ;  to 
determine,  to  adjudge. 

“  .  .  .  who  decides  so  often,  and  who  examines  so 
seldom,  .  .  .” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

2.  To  make  up  one’s  mind  on  a  point;  to  come  to 
a  decision. 

*3.  To  be  determined  or  settled. 

“  At  last  I  thought,  Since  ye  are  thus  divided, 

I  print  it  will;  and  so  the  case  decided.” 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  decide ,  to 
determine,  and  to  conclude  upon:  “The  idea  of 
bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  all  these  words;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  determine,  and  determine  more  than  con¬ 
clude.  Decide  and  determine  are  both  employed  in 
matters  relating  to  ourselves  or  others ;  conclude  is 
employed  in  matters  that  respect  the  parties  only 
who  conclude.  As  it  respects  others,  to  decide  is  an 
act  of  greater  authority  than  to  determine ;  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child;  a  subordinate  person  may 
determine  sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him 
in  the  absence  of  his  superiors.  In  all  cases,  to  de¬ 
cide  is  an  act  of  greater  importance  than  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  nature  and  character  of  a  thing  is  de¬ 
cided  upon;  its  limits  or  extent  are  determined  on. 
A  judge  decides  on  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case ; 
the  jury  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person.  An  individual  decides  in  his  own  mind 
on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  : 
h e  determines  in  his  own  mind  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  it  shall  be  commenced.  To  determine  and 
conclude  are  equally  practical ;  but  determine  seems 
to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an  individual ;  con¬ 
clude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many.  W e  determine 
by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will;  we  conclude  on  a 
thing  by  interference  and  deduction.  Caprice  may 
often  influence  in  determining ;  but  nothing  is  con¬ 
cluded  on  withou  t  deliberation  and  judgment.  Many 
things  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either  never 
put  into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted ;  but 
that  which  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by 
immediate  action.  To  conclude  on  is  properly  to 
come  to  a  final  determination .”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-gld’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decide.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Settled,  determined,  adjudged. 

(2)  Clear,  evident,  unambiguous ;  that  cannot  be 
doubted  or  mistaken. 

“ .  .  .  every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a 
man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that  church.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


(3)  Strong,  determined,  resolute. 

“  .  .  .  compelled  the  Privy  Council  to  take  decided 

steps.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.xiii. 

2.  Of  persons:  Determined,  resolute,  unhesitat¬ 
ing,  unwavering. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decided, 
determined,  and  resolute:  “A  man  who  is  decided 
remains  in  no  doubt ;  he  who  is  determined  is  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  doubts  or  questions  of  others ;  lie 
who  is  resolute  is  uninfluenced  by  the  consequences 
of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  ...  a 
determined  character  is  essential  for  a  commander, 
or  any  one  who  has  to  exercise  authority ;  a  resolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  is  engaged  in 
dangerous  enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of 
a  decided  temper  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  government  in  a  season  of  turbulence 
and  disquietude;  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  dis¬ 
played  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  determined  char¬ 
acter,  when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
breach  of  military  discipline ;  Brutus,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar,  was  a  man  of  resolute  temper.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  decided  and 
decisive:  “  Decided  marks  that  which  is  actually 
decided;  decisive  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 
Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  decisive 
only  for  things.  A  person’s  aversion  or  attachment 
is  decided;  a  sentence,  a  judgment,  or  a  victory  is 
decisive.  A  man  of  a  decided  character  always 
adopts  decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly 
adverse  to  everything  which  is  immoral ;  we  should 
be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  point 
where  we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded 
in  our  opinion.’1  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-gid'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decided;  -ly.]  In  a 
decided  manner ;  clearly,  plainly,  unmistakably. 

“ .  .  .  men  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of 
the  people.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*de-glde'-ment,  *des-cide-ment,  s.  [Eng.  de¬ 
cide  ;  -ment.]  A  decision,  a  deciding. 

“Fie  Signior,  there  be  times,  and  terms  of  honor 
To  argue  these  things  in,  descidemenls  able 
To  speak  ye  noble  gentlemen,  .  .  .” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 
tde-gld-enge,  s.  [Lat.  decidentia,  from  decidens, 
pr.  par.  of  decido=  to  fall  down:  de— down,  away, 
and  cado=  to  fall.]  The  act  or  process  of  falling  off 
or  away. 

“Men,  observing  the  decidence  of  their  homes,  do  fall 
upon  the  conceit  that  it  annually  rotteth  away,  .  .  .” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 
de-gld-er,  s.  [Eng.  decid{e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  decides  questions  or  cases  ;  a  judge. 

“  .  .  .  proper  judges  or  deciders  of  controversy.” — 
Watts. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  determines  a  contest  or 
contention. 

II.  Sports :  A  race  run  or  a  game  played  to  decide 
a  match,  when  in  the  former  race  or  games  the  con¬ 
testants  have  been  exactly  equal. 

“  .  .  .  Frisky  Matron  and  Latour,  the  former  of  whom 
won  the  decider.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-gid'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decide.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  determining  or  settling  a 
case,  question,  or  contention  ;  decision. 

*de-gld-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deciding;  -ly.]  De¬ 
cisively,  decidedly. 

“  .  .  .  so  decidingly  concludeth,”  Ac. — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiii. 

de-gid'-Tj-g,,  s.  [Lat.  deciduus.] 

Physiol. :  A  membrane  thrown  off  the  uterus  after 
parturition.  It  has  a  threefold  division,  the  larger 
forming  the  immediate  lining  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
being  called  the  decidua  vera  (true  decidua),  the 
second  the  decidua  reflexa  (turned-back  decidua), 
and  the  third  the  decidua  serotina  (latest  decidua). 

de-gid  -\i-ate,  a.  [Eng.  decidu{a ) ;  -afe.] 
Physiol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  those  mammals 
which  part  with  a  decidua  after  parturition. 

If  In  addition  to  man,  the  Quadrumana,  Cheir¬ 
optera,  Insectivora  and  Roden tia  have  such  a 
decidua. 

fde  gid-u-I-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deciduitas,  from  deciduus.]  The  quality  of  being 
deciduous. 

de-gid  -u.-ous,  a.  [Lat.  deciduus,  from  decido— 
to  fall  down.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  {Of  leaves,  etc.) :  Falling,  not  permanent;  an 
epithet  applied  to  those  organs  which  detach  them¬ 
selves  after  fulfilling  their  functions.  Most  of  the 
trees  of  this  country  have  deciduous  leaves.  Those 
trees  which  are  called  evergreen,  as  the  Pines  and 


Evergreen  Oak,  always  lose  a  certain  number  of 
leaves  at  intervals,  sufficient,  however,  being  left  to 
preserve  the  green  appearance. 

(2)  {Of  trees,  &c.) :  Having  deciduous  leaves,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  the  lighter  green  of  the  deciduous  trees.” — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  31. 

2.  Zool. :  Applied  to  thos«  parts  which  have  only 
a  temporary  existence,  and  are  shed  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  animal,  as  the  hair,  horns,  and  teeth  of 
certain  animals. 

“  .  .  .  deciduous  parts,  such  as  the  placenta  uterina, 
and  the  different  membranes  that  involve  the  foetus.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  733. 

H  Deciduous  Cypress :  A  tree,  Taxodiumdistichum. 

de-gid  -u-ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  deciduous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  deciduous. 

de'-gi-gram,  de -gi-gramme,  s.  [French  deci¬ 
gramme.]  A  weight  of  one-tenth  of  a  gramme= 
0’056438  drams.  [Gramme.] 

de'-cil,  de'-gile,  s.  [Lat.  decem= ten.] 

Astron.:  An  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets, 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  tenth 
part  of  the  zodiac. 

de'-gi-ll-tre,  s.  [French.]  A  French  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  liter,  or 
0-176077  of  a  pint. 

de-cll'-li-on,  s.  [Lat.  decem= ten.]  In  Eng¬ 
land  a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power,  in  this 
country  a  thousand  involved  to  the  eleventh  power, 
i.  e.,  a  unit  with  thirty -three  ciphers  annexed. 


de-gll'-li-onth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  decillion;  -th.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decillion. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  decillion  equal  parts ;  the 
decillionth  part. 

deg'-I-ma,  s.  [Lat.  fern,  of  decimus— the  tenth; 
decewi=ten.] 

Music :  A  tenth,  an  interval  of  a  tenth. 

(1)  Decima plena  detonis:  A  major  tenth. 

(2)  Decima  non  plena  de  tonis:  A  minor  tenth. 

(3)  Decima  quarta :  A  fourteenth,  or  octave  of  the 
seventh. 

(4)  Decima  quinta :  A  fifteenth  or  double  octave. 

(5)  Decima  tertia:  A  thirteenth,  or  octave  of  the 
sixth.  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

deg'-I-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decimus—the  tenth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ten ;  counted  or  proceeding 
by  tens. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or,  at  most, 
four-and-twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  confu¬ 
sion.” — Locke. 


*2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tithes. 

“  Causes  testamentary,  decimal,  and  matrimonial.”— 
Heylin:  Hist,  of  Presbyt.,  469.  (Davies.) 

II.  Math. :  [Decimal  Arithmetic.] 

B .  As  substantive : 

*1.  Any  number  expressed  in  a  decimal  notation, 
on  a  scale  of  tens. 

2.  A  decimal  fraction  (q.  v.). 

decimal  arithmetic. 

Mathematics : 

[1.  The  common  system  ot  arithmetic,  in  which 
the  figures  represent  a  different  value,  progressing 
or  decreasing  by  tens :  the  value  increasing  tenfold 
for  each  place  nearer  to  the  left  hand,  and  decreas¬ 
ing  tenfold  for  each  place  nearer  the  right  hand. 

2.  That  part  of  the  science  of  numerical  calcula- 
tion  which  treats  of  decimal  fractions. 

decimal  fraction. 


vxcuwuiiuabUI  lo  luj  UI 

some  power  of  ten,  that  is  some  multiple  of  10,  into 
itself,  as  100, 1,000,  &c.  Thus  are  decima] 

tractions,  but  for  convenience  the  denominator  is 
usually  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  dot  or 
point  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  as  many 
figures  of  the  numerator  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the 
denominator :  thus  the  fractions  given  above  are 
usually  written  ;3,  ‘05, '007,  ciphers  being  added  on 
tne  left  hand  side  where  the  number  of  figures  in 
the  numerator  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  ciphers  in 
tne  denominator. 


decimal  measure.  A  measure,  the 
which  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

decimal  notation. 


unit  of 


Math. :  The  system  of  numerical  calculation  by 


tens 


JS  a.sPecies  of  order  extremely  obvious  to  ab 
who  use  the  decimal  notation.”  Burke.  Abridg.  of  Ena . 
History,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii.  J  M 

decimal  system.  A  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  which  the  values  of  the  several  weights, 
&c.,  proceed  by  multiples  of  ten.  [Metric  System.1 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  eo  not. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try;  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kv 
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tdeg'-i-mal-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  decimal;  - ism .]  The 
principle  of  a  decimal  system  of  currency,  weights, 
measures,  &c. 

tdeg  -i-mal-!z-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  decimaliz  (e) ; 

- ation. ]  The  act  or  process  of  decimalizing  the  cur¬ 
rency,  weights,  measures,  &c.,  of  a  country. 

tdeg'-i-mg,l-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ize.]  To 
reduce  or  adapt  to  the  decimal  system. 

deg'-I-mgl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ly.]  By 
means  of  tens ;  according  to  the  decimal  notation. 

deg’-I-mate,  v.  t.  [Latin  decimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decimo,  from  decirnus= tenth  ;  decern = ten.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*2.  To  take  the  tenth  part  or  tithe  of. 

II.  Fig. :  To  destroy  a  considerable  proportion  of. 
“The  Egyptians  fought  with  determined  bravery,  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  hot  fire  poured  into  their  forts  from  our  heavy 
guns  until  they  must  have  been  quite  decimated.” — Dis¬ 
patch  from  Sir  F.  B.  Seymour,  July  14,  1882. 

B.  Mil.  Law,  Ac.:  To  select  every  tenth  man  for 
punishment  by  death  in  case  of  a  general  mutiny  or 
other  outbreak. 

“To  decimate  the  guilty  would  have  been  to  commit  a 
frightful  massacre.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

deg'-I-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decimate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Having  lost  the  great  proportion  of 
one’s  property. 

“  ...  as  poor  as  a  decimated  cavalier,  .  .  .” — Dryden-. 
Wild  Gallant,  ii.  2. 

deg'-I-mat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decimate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  selecting  by  lot  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment ;  decimation. 

2.  A  taking  of  the  tenth  part  or  tithe ;  decimation. 
deg-I-ma’-tion,  *deg-I-nia'-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  deci¬ 
mation;  Ital.  decimazione;  Lat.  decimatio,  from 
decimatus .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*2.  The  taking  of  the  tithe  or  tenth  part,  a  tithing. 

“ Imprimis ,  the  first  means  or  course  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  your  Majesty’s  revenue  or  profit  withal,  is  of  greatest 
consequence,  and  I  call  it  a  decimation,  .  .  .  ” — State 

Trials:  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  &c.  (an.  1630). 

II.  Fig. :  A  destruction  of  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons ;  a  severe  loss  of  life. 

B.  Mil.  Law,  Ac. :  The  act  or  system  of  selecting 
by  lot  every  tenth  man  for  punishment  by  death. 

“By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

deg-I-mat-or,  s.  [Eng .  decimal (e) ; -or. One 
who  decimates. 

“  .  .  .  armies,  committees,  sequestrators,  triers,  and 

decimators.” — South:  Serrn.,  vol.  6,  ser.  1. 

*deg-I-ines'-tri-g.l,  a.  [Lat.  decern  =  ten,  and 
mensis= a  month.]  Consisting  of  or  containing  ten 
months. 

“.  .  .  the  decimestrial  year  of  Romulus.” — Lewis: 

Astron.  Ancients,  ch.  i.,  g  3. 

deg'-l-me-tre,  s.  [French]  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  meter,  or 
3’93710  inches. 

deg-I-mo-sex  -to,  s.  [Lat.=sixteenth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  [II.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  small  compass. 

“  Proceed,  my  little  wit 

In  decimo-sexto.” — Massinger:  Unnat.  Combat,  i.  2. 
II.  Print.  &  Bookbinding :  A  name  given  to  the 
size  of  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  the  size 
of  one  fold  of  a  sheet  26x38  or  24x36  folded  so  as  to 
make  sixteen  leaves.  It  is  generally  written  16mo. 

de-gine,  s.  [Lat.  dec(em)  =  ten,  and  Eng.  suff. 
■ine  (Chem.).]  ^  _  ,  ,  ... 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CicHis,  formed  along  with 
Decene  by  heating  turpentine  oil  for  some  hours 
with  20  parts  of  hydriodic  acid.  It  boils  at  170°  to 
175°.  Heated  to  280°  with  hydripdic  acid,  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  Decane,  C10H22)  with  evolution  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  57  parts  of  hydrogen  and  43 
parts  of  propane,  C3H8. 

*de-gln-er,  de-gen’-ni-Sr,  do  -zin-er,  s.  [Lat. 
decem=ten.]  A  tithing  man.  He  had  the  oversight 
of  ten  households  mutually  bound  by  frankpledge 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

“The  tithing  man  or  deciner.”—Ward:  Sermons,  p.  128. 


de-91-pher,  v.  t-  [Fr.  dtichiffrer .] 

1.  Literally: 

L  To  explain  or  make  clear  any  secret  characters 
or  cipher ;  to  discover  the.  meaning  of  any  secret 
writing. 

“They  deciphered  Latin  inscriptions.” — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  read  or  explain  bad  or  indistinct  writing. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  discover,  to  explore,  to  investigate. 

“  The  better  deciphering  of  the  River  of  Plate,  .  .  .” 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  763. 

2.  To  explain,  to  make  clear,  to  unfold,  to  unravel, 
to  interpret. 

“.  .  .  the  spirit  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  decipher 
it.” — South:  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  Serm.  2. 

3.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  find  out. 

“That  you  are  both  deciphered,  that’s  the  news.” 

Shakesp..  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  write  or  set  down  in  characters  ;  to  set  forth, 
to  declare. 

“  Then  were  laws  of  necessity  invented,  that  so 
every  particular  subject  might  find  his  principal  pleas¬ 
ure  deciphered  unto  him,  in  the  tables  of  his  laws.” — 
Locke. 

*de-gl-pher,  *de-gy'-pher,  s.  [Decipher,  d.] 
An  explanation  or  key  to  a  cipher. 

“Baker  brought  me  a  decypher.” — State  Trials  (anno 
1571),  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

tde-9r-ph.er-g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decipher;  -able.] 
Able  or  possible  to  be  deciphered ;  that  may  or  can 
be  deciphered. 

“.  .  .  nothing  but  the  Name  was  decipherable.” — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de-gl'-phered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decipher,  -d.] 
de-gl-pher-er,  *de-gjr-pher-er,  s.  [Eng.  deci¬ 
pher; ' -er.]  One  who  reads  or  explains  anything 
written  in  cipher  or  secret  characters. 

“.  .  .  delude  and  forestall  all  the  cunning  of  the 
decyplierer,  .  .  .” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

de-91-pher-ihg,  *de-9y’-pher-lng,  pr.  par., 
a.  &s.  [Decipher,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  science  of  reading  or 
explaining  anything  written  in  cipher  or  secret 
characters ;  decipherment. 

“  The  knowledge  of  cyphering  hath  drawne  on  with  it  a 
knowledge  relative  unto  it,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
decyphering.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

de-gi’-pher-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decipher ;  - ment .] 
The  act  or  science  of  deciphering  secret  or  obscure 
writing. 

“  The  Herculaneum  papyri,  when  the  practicability  of 
their  decipherment  was  suggested,  were  confidently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  wholesale  repertory  of  the  lost  literature  of 
the  ancients.” — Edinburgh  Review,  No  236,  p.  319,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1862. 

de-gip  -I-g.,  s.  [Lat.  decipio=  to  deceive.] 

Chem.:  The  oxide  of  decipium,  formula  doubtful; 
either  DpO  or  DP2O3. 
de-gip-i-um,  s.  [Decipia.] 

Chemistry :  Symbol  Dp,  atomic  weight  106,  if  the 
oxide  is  DpO.  Found  in  the  samarskite  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  said  to  be  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  metals  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium 
groups.  Its  salts  are  colorless.  The  acetate  crystal¬ 
lizes  easily.  The  double  sulphate  of  decipium  and 
potassium  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Decipium  nitrate  gives  in  direct  solar 
light  an  absorption  spectrum  containing  at  least 
three  bands  in  the  blue  and  indigo. 

*de-gl§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  decisus ,  pa.  par.  of  decido.] 
To  decide,  to  settle,  to  determine. 

“  No  man  more  profoundly  discusseth  or  more  fynely 
deciseth  the  vse  of  ceremonies.” — Udall:  Preface  to  Matthew. 

de-gl'-gion,  s.  [Lat  decisio,  from  decido.]  [De¬ 
cide.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  separating. 

“Not  by  derivation  or  decision,  but  by  a  total  and 
plenary  communication.” — Pearson.  On  Creed,  art.  ii. 

*2.  A  piece  cut  off,  a  fragment. 

“  And  especially  from  rocks  and  stones  along  the  sea, 
continually  washed  and  dashed  with  waves,  there  be  de¬ 
cisions.” — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

3.  The  act  of  deciding,  determining,  or  settling 
any  point,  question,  difference,  or  contest. 

“.  .  .  no  measure  of  legislation,  no  decision  of  war  or 
peace,  .  .  .  could  take  place  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  people.” — Lewis.  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist., 
(1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  40. 


4.  The  judgment  given  in  any  case. 

5.  The  determination  of  an  event. 

“  And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right, 

The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  fight.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  863. 

II.  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  decided ;  a  decided, 
resolute,  or  determined  character ,  resolution,  firm¬ 
ness. 

B.  Law:  The  judgment  given  in  a  court  of  law 
][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decision, 
judgment,  and  sentence :  “  .  .  .  decision  conveys 
none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are  expressed  by 
judgment  and  sentence :  a  decision  has  no  respect  to 
the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  it  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual;  but  a  judgment  is  given  in  a  public 
court,  or  among  private  individuals :  a  sentence  is 
passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  de¬ 
cision;  it  may  be  a  decision  according  to  one’s 
caprice,  or  after  mature  deliberation :  a  judgment 
is  always  passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  con¬ 
sequently  by  virtue  of  authority  ;  or  it  is  passed  by 
an  individual  by  the  authority  of  his  ovm.  judgment: 
a  sentence  is  always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law, 
or  the  will  of  the  public.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-91-Slve,  a.  [Fr.  d&cisif,  from  Lat.  decisus, 
from  decido— to  decide  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Of  persons:  Characterized  by  decision,  firm¬ 
ness,  or  resolution ;  decided. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  attribute  of  deciding  or 
determining  a  question,  difference,  or  event ;  con¬ 
clusive,  final. 

“  .  .  .  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.f  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Final,  irrevocable,  unalterable. 

“ .  .  .  the  soul  immediately  after  its  departure,  re¬ 
ceives  a  decisive  irrevocable  doom,  .  .  .” — Bates:  Ser.: 
Prov.  i.  82. 

3.  Characterized  by  decision,  firmness,  or  resolu¬ 
tion. 

*11  Decisive  oath: 

Civil  Law :  When  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  was 
unable  to  prove  his  allegation  against  the  other,  he 
challenged  his  adversary  to  swear  that  it  was  not  so. 
If  guilty  he  was  placed  in  this  dilemma,  that  he  must 
either  confess  his  crime  or  on  the  other  hand  per¬ 
jure  himself.  (Blackstone:  Comment,  bk.  iih, 
ch.  22.) 

de-gl  -sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decisive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  decisive  manner ;  so  as  to  decide  any  point, 
question,  or  difference. 

“  Not  pointing  very  decisively  anywhither.” — Carlyle: 
Lett.  &  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  167. 

2.  With  decision,  firmness,  or  resolution, 
de-gl-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decisive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  decisive,  final,  or  con¬ 
clusive. 

2.  Decision,  firmness,  or  resolution  of  character. 
de-91  -§o,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Determined,  decided,  with  decision, 
tde-gl'-sor-jf,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latin 
decisorius,  from  decisus.]  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  deciding ;  decisive. 

deg-i-stere',  s.  [Fr.]  In  the  French  or  metric 
system,  a  cubic  measure  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a, 
stere  (q.  v.). 

deck,  *decke,  v.  t.  [O.  Dut.  decken;  Dut.  dekken, 
cogn.  with  Dan.  deekke;  Sw.  tdeka:  G-er.  decken; 
Lat.  tego,  all  =  to  cover.  Cf  A.  S.  theccan  =  to 
thatch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  cover,  to  overspread. 

“  Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th’  uncolor’d  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  189,  190. 
*2.  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  array. 

“  He  shall  decke  me  like  a  brydegrome,  .  .  .” — Bible 
(1551) :  Esaye,  lxi. 

3.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embellish,  to  set  off. 

“  .  .  or  diamond  drops 
That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass.” 

Wordsworth-  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
*4.  To  equip,  to  furnish  out. 

“  He  decked  and  vitailed  dyuers  shippes  of  warre  .  . 

— Hall.  Henry  VIII.,  an.  25. 

II.  Shipbuilding :  To  furnish  with  a  deck, 
deck  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Deck,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Shipbuilding :  A  floor  in  a  ship  above  the  bottom 
of  the  hold.  Boats  have  no  permanent  decks,  but 
are  sometimes  temporarily  covered  with  a  preventer- 
deck.  (Knight.) 


b<Sil  b<5y°  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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IT  Decks  may  run  from  stem  to  stern,  or  be  but 
partial.  Some  fishing-craft  have  a  partial  deck, 
forming  a  cuddy.  Vessels  are  classed,  for  some 
purposes,  by  the  number  of  their  decks ;  as,  single- 
decked,  two -decked,  thr ee-decked.  In  three-decked 
ships  the  decks  above  the  water-line  are  known  as 
the  upper  or  spar,  main,  middle,  gun  or  lower  deck. 
In  two-decked  ships,  the  upper  or  spar,  main, 
and  gun-deck.  In  frigates  and  merchant-vessels, 
the  upper  and  main  decks.  The  deck  next  below 
the  water-line  is  the  orlop-deck  in  two  or  three- 
deckers,  but  is  known  as  the  lower  deck  in  vessels 
of  the  lower  grades.  The  after  part  of  the  orlop- 
deck  is  the  cock-pit.  A  passage  round  the  orlop- 
deck,  to  get  at  the  ship’s  side  for  repairs  during 
action,  is  called  the  wing-passage.  On  this  deck 
are  the  cabins  and  berths  of  officers  and  men. 
A  complete  deck  over  the  main-deck  is  the  spar 
or  flush-deck.  The  forecastle  is  the  foremost  part, 
and  the  quarter-deck  tne  aftermost  part,  of  the 
spar-deck ;  the  waist  is  the  space  amidships.  A 
small  deck  at  the  after  end  is  the  poop  or  round¬ 
house,  and  usually  extends  to  themizzen.  Above  it 
is  tho  poop-deck.  A  similar  deck  at  the  forward 
end  is  called  tho  topgallant-forecastle.  A  transverse 
deck  extending  across  the  middle  of  the  vessel  is 
called  a  hurricane-deck,  bridge-deck,  or  bridge.  It 
is  common  in  steam-vessels,  covering  the  space 
below  the  paddle-boxes.  Detached  buildings  on  a 
deck  are  deck-houses.  The  openings  in  a  deck  are 
ladder-ways  or  hatchways.  'Tween-decks  is  the 
space  below  the  spar-deck.  The  former  is  covered 
by  a  hood  or  covering  called  a  companion.  The 
coverings  of  a  hatchway  are  hatches.  The  raised 
ledges  around  the  hatchway  are  coamings  in  the 
fore  and  aft  direction ;  head-ledges  in  the  parts 
athwartships.  Glasses  inserted  in  boles  made  in  a 
deck  are  called  deck-lights,  and  serve  to  light 
cabins  below.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deck ;  as,  deck-light,  deck- 
pump,  &c. 

2.  Carried  on  the  deck;  as,  deck-cargo,  deck-pas¬ 
senger,  &c. 

If  To  clear  the  decks:  To  prepare  for  action. 

deck-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  strong  beam  running  across  a  ship, 
to  support  the  deck  and  keep  the  sides  at  their 
proper  distance. 

deck-bridge,  s. 

1.  Bail.  Eng.:  One  in  which  the  track  occupies 
the  upper  stringer,  as  distinguished  from  one  in 
which  the  track,  whether  for  cars  or  carriages,  rests 
on  the  lower  stringer  and  forms  a  througli  bridge. 

2.  Naut.:  A  platform  connecting  the  paddle-boxes 
of  a  paddle  steamer,  or  above  and  across  the  deck 
amidships  of  a  screw. 

deck-cargo,  s. 

Naut. :  That  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is  carried 
on  the  deck. 

deck-feed  pump,  s. 

Naut. .  A  hand-pump  used  for  washing  decks, 
feeding  the  boiler,  &c. 

deck-hand,  s.  A  worker  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

deck-hook,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  thwartship-frame  crossing  the 
apron  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  to  strengthen 
the  bow  and  support  the  forward  end  of  the  deck. 
[Stem.] 

deck-light,  s.  A  bull’s-eye  or  thick  glass  window 
let  into  an  upper  deck  to  light  a  cabin  or  state-room. 
Side-lights  are  made  in  a  similar  manner,  and  light 
the  state-rooms  through  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  (Knight.) 

deck-load,  s. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Deck-cargo  (q.  v.). 

deck-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  diamond-shaped  spike  for  nailing  down 
the  deck-planks. 

deck-passage,  s.  A  passage  or  voyage  as  a  deck- 
passenger. 

deck-passenger,  s.  A  passenger  who  is  only  en¬ 
titled  to  remain  on  deck,  not  to  enter  the  chief 
cabins  of  a  ship ;  a  steerage  passenger. 

deck-pipe,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  pipe  through  which  a  chain  cable 
is  paid  into  the  locker. 

deck-plate,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  plate  around  the  chimney  of  a 
marine-engine  furnace,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with 
the  wood  of  the  deck. 

deck-pump,  s. 

Naut.:  [Deck-feed  Pump.] 

deck-sheet,  s. 

Naut.:  The  sheet  of  a  studding-sail  leading 
directly  to  the  deck,  by  which  it  is  steadied  until 
set. 


deck-stopper,  s. 

Naut.:  A  cable-stopper  on  deck,  to  secure  the 
cable  forward  of  the  windlass  while  it  is  being  over¬ 
hauled;  or  one  abaft  the  bitts  to  keep  more  cable 
from  running  out. 

deck-transom,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  horizontal  timber  under  a  ship’s 
counter.  (Knight.) 
deck  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  pack  of  cards. 

“But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

The  king  was  slily  finger’d  from  the  deck.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  L 

2.  A  heap,  a  pile,  as  of  papers. 

“And,  for  a  song  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer  who  on  all  occasions, 

For  all  times,  and  all  seasons,  hath  such  trinkets 
Ready  in  the  deck.”  Massinger:  Guardian,  iii.  3. 
decked,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Deck,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Covered,  dressed,  adorned,  set  out. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Shipbuild. :  Furnished  with  a  deck. 

“  .  .  .  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty 
tons  burden,  .  .  .” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  xiv., 

ch.  v. 

2.  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bird  when  the 
feathers  are  trimmed  or  edged  with  a  small  line  of 
another  color. 

deck'-^l,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Paper-making :  A  curb  which,  by  confining  the 
pulp,  determines  the  width  of  the  sheet  or  roll  of 
paper.  In  hand-machines  it  is  a  loose  rectangular 
frame  of  wood.  In  machine  work  it  is  continuous ; 
usually  of  linen  and  caoutchouc  along  the  two 
margins  of  the  apron.  The  uncut  edge  is  known  as 
the  deckel  edge.  (Knight.) 
deckel-edge,  s.  [Decked.] 
deck  -er,  s.  [Eng. deck;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  decks,  covers,  or  adorns 
anything. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  vessel  furnished  with  a  deck  or 
decks.  (Only  used  in  composition ;  as,  a  two-decker , 
thr oo-decker,  &c.) 

deck  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deck,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  dressing,  adorning,  or  setting  out. 

“  Such  glorious  deckings  of  the  temple.’’ 

Homilies,  B.  ii.;  Against  Idolatry. 

2.  An  ornament. 

“.  .  .  ornaments  apt  for  her, 

And  deckings  to  her  delicacy.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 

II.  Shipbuild. :  The  act  of  furnishing  a  ship  with 
decks. 

dec'-kle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  deckel  (?).] 

Mach. :  An  endless  band,  used  in  machinery  to 
communicate  motion.  (Rossiter.) 

de-claim',  *de-clame,  v.i.  [Fr.  d£clamer;  Sp. 
&  Port,  declamar ;  Lat.  declamo= to  cry  out:  de, 
intens.,  and  clamo— to  cry,  to  shout.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  harangue,  to  speak  a  set  oration  in  public. 
“It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on 

both  sides  of  an  argument.” — Sicift. 

2.  To  inveigh. 

“The  orators  of  the  opposition  declaimed  against  him 
with  great  animation  and  asperity.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  To  speak  or  write  pompously. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  loudly  in  public  ;  to  utter  rhetorically. 

“Right  as  they  declamede  this  matere.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,247. 
*2.  To  support  by  declaiming. 

“Whosoever  strives  to  beget,  or  foment  in  his  heart, 
such  [malignant]  persuasions  concerning  God,  makes 
himself  the  devil’s  orator,  and  declaims  his  cause.” — 
South:  Serm.,  viii.  82. 

*3.  To  cry  down. 

“  This  banquet  then  is  .  .  .  declaimed,  spoken  of  and 
forbidden.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  175.  (Davies.) 

tde-claim'-$,nt,  s.  [Fr.  d6clamant,  pr.  par.  of 
diclamer.]  A  declaimer  (q.  v.). 
de-claim -er,  s.  [Eng.  declaim;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  declaims  or  harangues. 

“.  .  .  these  declaimers  contradicted  themselves.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


2.  One  who  inveighs  or  protests. 

“Your  salamander  is  a  perpetual  declaims:  against 
jealousy.” — Addison. 

3.  A  clamorer,  a  noisy  speaker. 
de-claim'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Declaim.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  haranguing  or  speaking  rhetorically 
in  public. 

2.  A  harangue,  a  speech. 

“  Using  not  the  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  God’s  Word, 
but  the  blunt  foils  of  human  fallacies  and  declaimings.’ 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Handsom.,  p.  95. 

de-cl3L-man'-do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  In  a  declamatory  style, 
dec-lgi-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  declamatio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  declaiming  or  speaking  rhetorically 
in  public ;  the  delivery  of  a  speech  or  harangue  in 
public. 

“  Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 

If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes.” 
Byron:  Thoughts  Suggested  by  a  College  Examination. 

2.  A  speech  or  harangue  made  in  public,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  passions ;  a  set  oration. 

“  At  length  these  declamations  became  too  ridiculous  to 
be  repeated.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Showy,  pompous  oratory ;  empty,  bombastic 
speaking. 

II.  Music:  The  proper  rhetorical  rendering  of 
words  set  to  music.  [Recitative.] 
fdec  -la-ma-tor,  *dec-la-ma-tour,  s.  [Lat.]  A 
declaimer. 

“  Who  could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  declamator,  with¬ 
out  being  fired  at  his  noble  zeal?” — Tatler. 
de-clam  -3,-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  declamatorius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  declamation ;  treated  or 
spoken  rhetorically . 

“ .  .  .  a  declamatory  theme  amongst  the  religious 
men  of  that  age.” — Wotton. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  passions  ;  noisy,  bcftnbastic. 

.  .  .  thought  low,  or  vainly  declamatory,  to  exhort 
our  youth  from  the  follies  of  dress,  and  of  every  other 
superfluity.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

fde-clar’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  declar(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  shown  or  proved.  - 

“  What  slender  opinions  the  ancients  held  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  star  is  declarable  from  their  compute.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  may  be  declared  or  expressed. 

“  .  .  .  the  divine  is  inexpressible,  but  the  human 
declarable.” — Cudworth:  Intel.  System,  p.  23. 

de-clar'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  declarer.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Declaring,  showing,  proving. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  declares,  shows,  or  proves, 
dec-la-ra  -tion,  *dec-lg,-ra  -§ion,  *dec-la-ra- 

§ioun,  s.  [Fr.  declaration ;  Sp.  declaracion;  Port. 
declaracdo;  Lat.  declaratio,  from  declaro— to  make 
clear ;  de,  intens.,  and  cZarws=clear.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  explaining  or  making  clear ;  an  ex¬ 
planation,  an  interpretation. 

“  He  shal  discriue  to  hym  a  declaracioun  of  this  lawe.” 
— Trevisa,  i.  243. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring,  making  known,  affirming, 
publishing,  or  avowing ;  an  open  assertion,  avowal, 
or  affirmation. 

“.  .  .  plain  and  full  declarations  of  mercy  and  love 
to  the  sons  of  men,  .  .  .” — Tillotson. 

3.  That  which  is  declared,  affirmed,  or  avowed. 
“Hear  diligently  my  speech,  and  my  declaration  with 

your  ears.” — Job  xiii.  i7. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in  which 
a  statement  of  the  plaintiff’s  complaint  against  the 
defendant  is  set  forth,  with  the  additional  circum¬ 
stances  of  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  in¬ 
jury  was  committed,  where  these  are  requisite. 

“  When  the  plaintiff  has  stated  his  case  in  the  declare \- 
tion,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  to  make  his  defense  by  putting  in  a  plea.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  A  simple  affirmation  allowed  in  certain  cases 
to  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath  or  solemn  affirma¬ 
tion. 

(3)  The  statement  made  by  a  prisoner  on  being 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  which  is  taken 
down  in  writing. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  solemn  form  to  which  the  English 
Church  requires  subscription  from  all  who  seek  ad¬ 
mission  to  her  ministry. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  pnlte,  cGr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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X  CO  Declaration  of  Independence : 

United,  States  History:  After  the  outbreak  of 
aostalities  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  before 
the  world  a  statement  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
and  justifying  this  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of 
vhe  colonists,  and  raising  the  revolt  above  the  crime 
of  treasonous  rebellion.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  state  delegates  who  had  met  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  action,  and  to  this  committee,  of  which 
ihomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  the  leading 
spirit,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  dec¬ 
laration  explanatory  and  justificatory  of  the  posi- 
tion  taken  by  the  colonists.  The  declaration  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Jefferson,  although  it 
is  alleged  that  the  influence  of  Thomas  Paine  is 
clearly  to  be  discerned  in  its  text.  After  long  de¬ 
bate,  and  great  hesitation,  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress  affixed  their  names  to  the  paper,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  was  given  to  the  world  the  docu¬ 
ment  now  known  everywhere  as  the  palladium  of 
this  great  republic,  and  of  which  the  great  English 
historian,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  says : 

“In  1776  the  Americans  laid  before  Europe  that  noble 
Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  in  the  nursery  of 
every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal 
palace.’’ — Buckle. 

(2)  Declaration  of  Rights : 

Eng.  Hist.:  A  declaration  drawn  up  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  presented  to  William  III.  and  Mary  on 
their  acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  England,  1689.  In 
it  Parliament  claimed  the  right  of  Englishmen  to 
keep  arms  for  their  own  defense;  that  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free;  that 
no  excessive  fines  or  unusual  punishments  should 
be  inflicted ;  that  money  should  not  be  raised  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Parliament;  that  a  standing 
army  must  not  be  raised  or  kept  up  in  times  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  &c. 
These  articles  were  afterward  embodied  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  [Bill,  B.  II.] 

“  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  therefore  turned  into  a 
Bill  of  Rights.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Declaration  of  Indulgence  : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  declaration  or  proclamation  issued 
By  Charles  II.  in  1672,  professedly  to  favor  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  in  giving  them  liberty  to  adopt  and 
practice  their  own  methods  of  worship,  which  had 
been  curtailed  by  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile 
Acts.  Parliament,  however,  suspecting  that  its  real 
object  was  to  benefit  the  Roman  Catholics,  passed 
in  the  following  year  the  Test  Act.  [Test.] 

“  On  the  4th  of  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Indulgence." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  Declaration  of  War: 

Polit.:  A  public  proclamation  by  the  State  in 
which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  with  another 
Power. 

de-clar  -g,-tive,  a.  [Fr.  diclaratif .] 

1.  Explanatory,  making  plain  or  clear. 


A.  Transitive: 

I  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  make  clear  or  plain;  to  explain,  to  ex¬ 
pound. 

“  As  hit  is  declared  ynnere  in  his  place,”— Trevisa,  i.  89. 

*?•  X°  make  known  or  evident :  to  describe,  to 
unfold. 

1  To  declare  this  a  little  we  must  assume  that  the  sur- 
taces  of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth,”’ — Boyle. 

3.  To  tell  or  speak  out  publicly  or  openly. 

“  Go,  set  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he  seeth.” — 
Isaiah  rxi.  6. 

4.  To  publish,  to  spread  abroad,  to  exhibit, 

“  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen.  ’—1  Chron. 
xvi.  24. 

5.  To  proclaim  ;  to  appoint  by  proclamation. 

“.  .  .  declaring  her  Queen  of  France.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  proclaim. 

“  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.” — Psalm  xix.  L 

7.  To  assert,  to  affirm,  to  avow. 

*8.  To  clear,  to  exculpate. 

“  Wheche  must  be  answered  the  causes  why,  and  we 
declared.’’  —Paston  Letters,  i.  S08. 

II.  Customs:  To  make  a  declaration  or  statement 
of  goods  upon  which  duties  are  payable  at  the 
custom-house. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  avow,  to  throw  off  reserve  or  dis¬ 
guise,  and  state  openly  one’s  opinion,  or  the  side 
one  will  take. 

“We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.” — Addison. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  dear,  to  show,  to  describe,  to  tell. 

‘Also  ferforth  as  I  can  declare.  ’ — Gower,  i.  158. 

2.  To  manifest,  to  show  clearly. 

“  The  sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 

Both  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day- 

And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds  away.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgici.,  620-22. 

3.  To  affirm,  to  avow,  to  declare,  to  state  openly. 

“He  declared  therefore  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of 

a  standing  army.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xxiii. 

4.  To  make  a  declaration  or  avowal  of  one’s  views ; 
to  declare  one’s  self. 

(1)  With/or=in  favor  of  any  person  or  thing. 

“  Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait. 

And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  fate.” 

Dryden. 

(2)  With  against=in  opposition  to  any  person- or 
thing. 

“The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  understanding 
decreeing  and  declaring  against  them.”— Taylor. 

II.  Law: 


*de-Clare  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  declare;  - ment .]  A 
declaration,  manitestation,  or  proof. 

“  Which  is  a  declarement  of  very  different  parts.”— 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de-clar  -er,  s.  [Eng.  declar(e);  -er.]  One  who 
makes  a  declaration;  one  who  proclaims,  declares, 
or  avows  anything. 

.  «  an  open  declarer  of  God’s  goodness.” — Udall: 
Luke  c.  18. 

de-clar -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Declare.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  clear,  known,  or 
public; ;  declaration. 

“And  now  we  will  come  to  the  declaring  of  the  matter 
in  a  few  words.”— 2  Mdc.  Vi.  17. 

de-cleii'-Sioh,  s.  [Fr.  dSclinaison,  from  Lat. 
declinationem ,  acc.  of  declinatio—  a  turning  or  lean¬ 
ing  away.]  [Decline.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  A  turning  Of-  moving  away;  declination;  de¬ 
scent. 

“.  .  .  the  declension  of  the  land  from  that  place  to 
the  sea  .  .  .” — Burnet:  Theory. 

2.  An  act  or  state  of  descending  or  falling  from  a 
better  toward  a  worse  state ;  falling  off. 

“  From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence.” 

Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

*3.  A  state  of  deterioration,  or  inferiority. 

“To  base  declension  and  loath’d  bigamy.” 

Shakesp. :  Bichard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*4.  The  act  of  courteously  declining  or  refusing; 
a  refusal. 

II  Ch  • ammar : 

1.  The  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pro¬ 
nouns:  the  different  forms  assumed  by  them  as 
they  lean  or  fall  away  from  the  form  of  the  nomina¬ 
tive.  [CASE.] 

“ .  .  „  ancient  languages  were  more  full  of  declen¬ 
sions,  cases,  conjugations,  tenses,  and  the  like.” — Bacon; 
On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  declining  a  noun,  &c. ;  that  is.  of 
repeating  in  order  the  different  forms  assumed  in 
the  diferettt  cases, 

3.  A  number  or  class  of  nouns  declined  after  the 
same  pattern. 

H  Declension  of  the  needle:  [Declination.] 

fde-cl§r '-1-caI-iZe,  V.  f.  [Prof.  de=away,  from* 
Eng.  clerical;  -foe.]  To  remove  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  supervision ;  to  secularize, 

fde-cisr-l-cal-iz-mg,  pr.  par ,  &  s.  [DeclEei- 
calize.] 

A.  As  pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.] 


“  This  is  a  declarative  law,  and  such  are  not  to  be  taken 
toy  way  of  consequence,  equity,  or  construction,  but  by 
the  letter  only,  .  .  .” — Baker:  Chas.  I.  (an.  1641.) 

2.  Making  declaration ;  assertive,  declaratory. 

“  Notwithstanding  ye  sonne  is  the  cause  declarative, 
whereby  we  know  that  the  other  is  a  father.” — Tyndall: 
Works,  p.  67. 

de-clar'-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  declarative ; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  declaration  or  assertion. 

‘“The  priest  shall  expiate  it,'  that  is  declaratively , 
.  .  .” — Bates:  Harmony  of  Divine  Attributes,  eh.  mix. 

de-clar -a-tor-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .  declaratory; 
-ly  ]  By  way  of  declaration  or  assertion. 

.  ..  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the  same.” — 

Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-clar  a-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dAclaratoire .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Declarative,  expressive,  affirmatory, 
affirmative. 

**.  .  .  whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  de¬ 
claratory.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

If  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  declared  or 
affirmed. 

“ .  .  .  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood, 

.  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  As  subst..:  An  explanatory  declaration. 

“.  .  .  looking  certainly  for  none  other  thing  but  a 
summary  cognition  in  the  cases  of  controversy,  with  a 
small  declaratory  to  have  followed.” — State  Trials:  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (  an.  1571). 

IT  Declaratory  part  of  an  Act: 

Law:  A  part  of  an  Act  which  clearly  defines 
rights  to  be  observed  and  wrongs  to  be  avoided. 

(  Wharton.) 

declaratory  act,  s. 

Polit. :  An  Act  intended  to  explain  or  declare  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  a  previous  act. 

de-Clare',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  declarer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
’declarar;  Ital.  dichiarare ;  Lat.  declaro,  from  de, 
intens.,  and  claro— to  make  clear,  clarus— clear.] 


1.  To  make  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant. 

2.  To  make  a  simple  declaration  or  affirmation  in 
lieu  of  a  solemn  affirmation  or  oath. 

If  To  declare  off:  To  refuse  to  proceed  with  any 
tmdertaking,  contract,  or  engagement ;  to  renounce. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  declare, 
to  publish,  and'  to  proclaim:  “The  word  declare 
does  not  express  any  particular  mode  or  circum¬ 
stance  of  making  known,  as  is  implied  by  the 
others ;  we  may  declare  publicly  or  privately ;  we 
publish  and  proclaim  only  in  a  public  manner ;  we 
may  declare  by  Word  of  mouth,  or  by  Writing;  we 
may  publish  or  proclaim  by  any  means  that  will1 
render  the  thing  most  generally  known.  In  declar¬ 
ing,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  speaking  out  that 
which  passes  i-n  the  mind;  in  publishing,  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  is  that  of  making. public  or  common;  in 
proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying 
aloud:  we  may  therefore  often  declare  by  publish¬ 
ing  and-  proclaiming:  a  declaration  is  a  personal 
act ;  a  proclamation  is  of  general  interest.”  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

Eor  the  difference  between  to  declare  and  to  dis¬ 
cover,  see  Discover  ;  for  that  between  to  declare 
and  to  express,  see  Express  ;  and  for  that  between 
to  declare  and  to  profess,  see  Profess. 

de-clar 'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Declare.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Made  clear,  known,  of  manifest. 

2.  Openly  avowed,  professed. 

de-clar'-ed-ly,  adv.  [English  declared;  -ly.] 

Openly,  avowedly,  explicitly;  without  disguise  or 
concealment. 

“.  .  .  undiscernably  as  some  or  snspectedly  as  others, 
or  declaredly  as  many.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Handsomeness, 
p.  93. 

de-clar -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  declared;  -ness.] 
The  stare  or  quality  of  being  declared  or  openly 
avowed. 


B.  Assubst .:  The  act  of  removing  from  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  or  supervision ;  secularization. 

“  We  shall  have  fresh  measures  directed  to  the  decleri - 
edltSireg  of  education.” — London  Times. 

dfi-ClI-eux’-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Declieux,  s 
French  gardener  ;  Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -fa.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonaccse,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs,- 
rarely  herbs. 

de-clln'-a.-ble,  a.  [Fr.  declinable.]  Capable  of 
being  declined ;  having  inflections, 

“  Infinitives  [of  Hebrew  words]  are  not  declinable." — 
Sharpe:  On  the  Hebrew  Language,  let.  4. 

de-elm'  al,  a.  [Eng.  declin(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bending  down,  declining. 

2.  Geol. :  Applied  to  the  slope  of  strata  from  the 
axis. 

detf’-Hn-ginty  a.  [Lat.  declinans,  pr.  par.  of 
declino .] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  serpent  borne  with 
the  tail  straight  downward ;  also  called  Declivant 
(q.  v.). 

dec'-lin-ate,  a.  [Lat.  declinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
declino.]'  [DfcctrNE,  v.  ] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  organs  curving  or  bending  down¬ 
ward,  whether  the  natural  direction  or  in  virtue  of 
weakness. 

dec  lin-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat  declinationem,  acc.  of 
declinatvo=a  bending  down,  from  declino;  Fr.  die- 
linaison ,  Sp.  declinacion.]  [Decline,  v.j 

A,  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  bending  of  moving  downward;  a 

descent,  a  slope. 

“  .  .  .  few  men  have  frowned  first  upon  Fortune,  and 
precipitated  themselves  from  the  top  of  her  wheel,  before 
they  felt  at  least,  the  declination  of  it.” — Dryden:  Am¬ 
boy  na  (Dedication). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  deL 

E>  .  .  _ _ 


declination 


2.  The  act  of  moving  obliquely ;  deviation  from  a 
straight  line. 

3.  A  variation  from  a  fixed  point. 

“There  is  no  declination  of  latitude,  nor  variation  of 

the  elevation  of  the  pole,  .  .  .” — Woodward, 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  deviation  from  moral  rectitude ;  a  going  aside 
from  the  straight  way. 

“  .  .  .  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and  re¬ 
pent  of  every  declination  .  .  .” — South:  Sermons. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  off  or  becoming 
weaker ;  decay,  deterioration. 

“ .  .  .  oure  force  groweth  in  declination.’' — Brende: 

Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  260. 

3.  The  act  of  declining  or  refusing;  a  refusal,  a 
non-acceptance. 

4.  An  averseness  or  disinclination. 

“  .  .  .  the  queen’s  declination  from  marriage,  .  .  .” 

. — Stow:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1581). 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  angular  distance  of  a  star  or 
planet  north  or  south  of  the  celestial  equator.  It  is 
measured  on  the  great  circle  which  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  body  and  the  two  poles,  and  is 

consequently  perpendicular  to  the  equator.  „„„„„ 

|  2.  Compass:  The  horizontal  angle  which  a  needle  direct  tf>  one  side, 

makes  with  the  meridian.  [Variation.]  “And  now  fai 

3.  Dialing:  The  declination  of  a  plane  is  an  arc 
of  the  horizon,  comprehended  either  between  the 
plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  accounted 
from  the  east  or  west ;  or  else  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  if  accounted  from  the  north  or  south. 

(Harris.)  .  a 

*4.  Gram. :  The  declension  or  declining  ot  a  noun 
through  its  cases.  ^ 

Tf  (1)  Declination  circles:  [Circles  of  Declina¬ 
tion.]  rT^ 

(2)  Declination  of  a  ivall  or  plane:  [Declina¬ 
tion,  B.  3.]  _ 

(3)  Declination  of  the  needle:  [Declination, 

B.2.] 

declination  compass,  s.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  magnetic  declination  of  any  place  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  when  its  astronomical  meridian  is  known. 

(Ganot:  Physics,  §677.)  [Declinometer.] 

declination  needle,  s.  [Declinometer.] 
dec-lin'-a-tor,  s.  [Fr.  dSclinatoire ;  Ital.  declin 
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*3.  To  sink  down. 

“I  am  declined 

Into  the  vale  of  years.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  become  feeble,  decayed,  or  deteriorated ;  to 
decay,  to  sink  or  fall  into  a  worse  state ;  to  fail. 

His  popularity  and  authority  among  his  brethren  had 
greatly  declined  .  .  .  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

5.  To  approach  the  close  or  end. 

*6.  To  incline,  to  tend. 

“  The  purple  luster  .  .  .  declineth  int  ho  end  to  the 

color  of  wine.” — Holland:  Pliny. 

*1.  To  condescend,  to  bend. 

“  He  would  decline  even  to  the  lowest  of  his  family.” — 
Lady  Hutchinson. 

8.  To  avoid,  to  refuse,  to  shirk  or  shun. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
fl.  Literally: 

(1)  To  bend  or  hang  down ;  to  depress,  to  lower. 

“  Carnations  once 

Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 

Declined  their  languid  heads  without  support.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

(2)  To  cause  to  descend  or  turn  downward,  to 


And  now  fair  Phoebus  ’gan  decline  in  haste, 

His  weary  wagon  to  the  western  vale.’ — Spenser. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way ;  to  influence ; 
to  bend  to  one’s  will. 

“  A  lady  tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings 
How  to  decline  their  wives  and  curb  their  manners.” 

Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Rule  a  Wife,  ii.  4. 

*(2)  To  turn  aside. 

“  .  .  .  when  feasts  his  heart  might  have  declined. 

With  which  they  welcomed  him.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  807. 

*(3)  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  decrease. 

“You  have  declined  his  means.” — Beaum.  cfc  Fletch. 

(4)  To  shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid,  to  turn  away 
from. 

“  .  .  .  they  far  more  readily  forgive  a  commander 

who  loses  a  battle  than  a  commander  who  declines  one.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Gram. :  To  inflect  a  noun  ;  to  repeat  or  write 


atorio ,  from  Lat.  declinat (us) ,  pa.  par.  of  declino .]  the  various  terminations  of  a  noun  according  to  its 

1.  Dialing:  An  instrument  used  in  dialing,  for  various  cases. 

taking  the  declination  and  inclination  of  a  plane.  <<  you  ^ecijne  nmsa,  and  construe  Latin,  by  the  help  of 
(Knight.)  a  tutor,  or  with  some  English  translation.” — Watts. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  same  as  Declinature  (q.  v.  .  ^  ^  diffcrence  betweea  to  decHne  and  to 

to  go  to  the  council,  and  make  a  declinator  re/wse ,  see  REFUSE, 
against  the  bishops,  .  .  .  — Spalding,  l.  63.  ^  „  r  1:- 


de-clln  -a-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  declinator-  CL^®, 
ius,  from  declinatus,  pa.  par.  of  declino .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination  or 
declining ;  expressive  of  or  containing  a  refusal. 


s.  [Fr.  declin;  Ital.  declino.]  [De- 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  A  setting  or  sinking. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse,  a  reason  for  declining. 

“They  had  a  declinatory  of  course,  viz.,  that  matters  of 

parliament  were  too  high  for  them.”— North:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  ii.  10.  (Davies.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dialing:  The  same  Declinator,  1. 

“  There  are  several  ways  to  know  the  several  planes;  but 

the  readiest  is  by  an  instrument  called  a  declinatory  fitted 
to  the  variation  of  your  place.” — Moxon. 

2.  Law:  The  same  as  Declinator,  2  (q.  v.). 

*1T  Declinatory  pled : 

Old  English  Law :  The  act  of  pleading  benefit  of 
clergy  before  trial  or  conviction.  (Blackstone: 

Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi.) 
de-clln  -3,-tiire,  s.  [Fr.  diclinatoire.] 

The  act  of  declining  or  refusing, 
de-cline',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  d&cliner;  Sp.  &  Port. 
declinar,  from  Lat.  declino=to  bend  or  lean  away  Evelyn:  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

1  1  2.  Dialing:  The  same  as  Declining-dial  (q.  v.). 


“This  evening  from  the  sun’s  decline  .  .  . 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  792. 

2.  Fig. :  A  falling  off  or  sinking  from  a  better, 
stronger,  or  more  perfect  state  to  one  worse ;  a 
becoming  impaired,  decayed,  or  deteriorated; 
decay,  diminution,  deterioration. 

“  The  decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  .  .  .” — Sir 
W.  Temple:  Heroic  Virtue. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  A  common  name  for  consumption,  particularly 
pulmonary,  and  other  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
the  strength  gradually  fails  until  the  person  af¬ 
fected  dies. 

2.  That  stage  of  a  disease  at  which  the  character¬ 
istic  symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

de-clln  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decline,  p.] 

de-clin'-er,  s.  [E ng.  declin(e) ;  -er.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  declines. 

studious  decline r  of  honors  and  titles.” — 


from  :  de=away  from,  and  clino—  to  bend,  to  lean.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

I.  To  bend  or  lean  downward  ;  to  hang  down. 

“  .  .  .  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  i. 

;  *2.  To  bend  or  bow  down. 

“  Far  more  to  you  do  I  decline." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  move  aside  or  away ;  to  deviate  from  what 
is  right ;  to  leave  the  straight  path. 

“  Neither  shalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline  after 
many  to  wrest  judgment.” — Exodus  xxiii.  2. 

*2.  To  turn  aside  or  keep  away  from. 

“  .  .  .  yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies.” — 
Ps.  cxix.  157. 


de-clin  -iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decline,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  turning,  or  hanging  down. 

2.  A  declination  from  the  right  path ;  a  deviation 
from  rectitude. 

“  .  .  .  the  most  seeming  declinings  of  his  eqnitie, 
.  .  .” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  Treat.  4,  §  4. 

3.  The  act  of  refusing,  rejecting,  or  shunning; 
non-acceptance. 

II.  Gram.:  The  declination  or  declension  of  a 
noun. 

“  .  .  .  the  first  declining  of  a  nowne  and  a  verbe.” — 
Ascham:  The  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 


decoirment 

declining-dial,  s. 

Dialing:  One  which  cuts  either  the  plane  of 
prime  vertical  circle  or  plane  of  the  horizontal 
obliquely.  (Knight.) 

de-clin-om-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  declin(e),  and  Gr. 
metron=a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  declination  of .  a  magnetic  needle,  its  variation, 
from  the  true  meridian, 
tde-clin'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  declin (e) ;  -oms.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Declin  ate  (q.  v.). 
dec'-llv-ant,  a.  [Lat.  declivis=  inclining  dowm- 
ward.]  _  .  . 

Her.:  The  same  as  Declin  ant  (q.  v.). 

de-Cliv  -it-ous,  a.  [Lat.  declivis  (genit.  decliv- 
itis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.]  Gradually  sloping  or 
descending ;  moderately  steep. 

de-Cliv  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  d&cliviU,  from  Lat.  declivi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  declivitas=n  declivity,  a  slope;. 
declivis= inclining  downward :  de  =  away,  down,  ana 
clivus= a  slope.]  ’*  ,  ,  -  ,  » 

1.  An  inclination,  slope,  or  gradual  descent  ot  tho> 
surface  of  the  ground ;  the  same  inclination  ot  the 
ground  is,  when  regarded  from  the  bottom  upward, 
an  acclivity  (q.  v.) ,  and,  when  regarded  from  the« 
top  downward,  a  declivity. 

“  Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills. 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  333,  344. 

2.  An  inclination,  fall,  or  descent. 

“  .  .  .  is  so  called  from  the  swiftness  of  its  current : 

and  that  swiftness  [is]  occasioned  by  the  declivity  of  its* 
course.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

de-Cliv  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  declivus= sloping  down¬ 
ward.]  Declivitous,  sloping. 

de-coct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoctus,  pa.  par.  of  decoquo 
=to  boil  down:  de— down  (intens.),  aud  coquo— to 
cook.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  prepare  by  boiling  or  by  digesting  in 
hot  water.  ✓ 

“The  longer  malt  or  herbs  are  decocted  in  liquor,  the» 
clearer  it  is.” — Bacon. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  digest  by  heat  of  the  stomach. 

“  There  she  decocts,  and  doth  the  food  prepare.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  Souls,  s.  12; 

2.  To  warm  up,  to  heat. 

“  Can  sodden  water,  .  .  . 

Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

de-coc-ta,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  decoctus,  pa.  par. 
of  decoquo—  to  boil  down.] 

Pharm. :  Decoctions  are  watery  solutions  of  vege¬ 
table  medicinal  substances  prepared  by  boiling. 
They  should  uot  be  prepared  from  substances  con¬ 
taining  volatile  oils,  as  they  are  dissipated  in  the 
process.  They  should  be  strained  when  hot,  as 
some  of  the  active  substances  may  be  deposited  on- 
cooling. 

de-COCt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decoct.] 

de-coct -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decoct;  -able.]  That* 
may  be  boiled,  or  digested. 

de-coc  -tion,  *de-coc-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  decoction 
Sp.  decoccion ;  Ital.  decozione,  all  from  Lat.  decoc- 
tionem,  acc.  of  decoctio,  from  decoctus,  pa.  par.  of 
decoquo=to  decoct  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  by  boiling  or 
by  digesting  in  hot  water. 

“The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the- 
strongest  decoction.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water ;  the 
liquor  in  which  any  vegetable  or  animal  matter  has 
been  digested. 

“If  the  plant  be  boiled  in  water,  the  strained  liquor  is- 
called  the  decoction  of  the  plant.” — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Pharm.:  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  active 
principles  of  any  substance,  obtained  by  boiling- 
These  solutions  are  classed  as  simple  and  compound. 
[Decocta.] 

*de-COCt'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  decoct;  -ive.]  Havingthe 
power  or  quality  of  decocting. 

de-coct'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  decoct;  -ure.]  A  decoc¬ 
tion  ;  a  substance  prepared  by  decocting. 

dec  -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  deJca=ten,  and  odous,  genit. 
odontos=  a  tooth.  So  called  because  the  calyx  has 
ten  teeth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracese.  Decodon  verticil- 
lata,  the  Swamp  Loose-strife,  is  a  native  of  this 
country.  It  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue. 

*de-c6ir-ment,  s.  [Fr.  dScorement.]  A  decora-- 
tion  or  decorating. 

“.  .  .  the  policie  and.  decoirment  of  this  realms,  .  .  ." 
—Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  506. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rllle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


decoil 

*de-coll',  v.  t.  [Lat .  decollo.]  [Decollate.]  To 
behead. 

“  By  a  speedy  dethroning  and  decolling  of  the  king.” — 
Parliam.  Hist.  (an.  1648). 

de-col-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decollo= to  behead:  de=away,  from;  collum= the 
neck.]  To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

“He  brought  forth  a  statue  with  three  heads;  two  of 
them  were  quite  beat  off,  and  the  third  was  much  bruised, 
but  not  decollated.’’ — Heywood:  Hierarch,  of  Angels  (1636), 

p.  474. 

de-col-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decollate.] 

Zodl. :  A  term  applied  to  spiral  shells  that  have 
lost  their  apex.  It  frequently  happens  that  as 
spiral  shells  become  adult,  they  cease  to  occupy 
the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  The  deserted  space 
is  sometimes  very  thin,  and  becoming  dead  and 
brittle  it  breaks  away,  leaving  the  shell  truncated 
or  decollated.  This  happens  constantly  with  the 
Truncatellse,  Cylindrellas,  and  Bulimus  decoilatus. 

*de-col  -lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decollate.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  beheading;  decollation. 

de-col-la  -tion,  *de-col-la-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  decol¬ 
lation,  from  Lat.  decollationem,  acc.  of  decollatio, 
from  decoilatus,  pa.  par.  of  decollo—  to  behead.]  The 
act  of  beheading  or  decapitating.  It  is  more  espe- 

d@-COl-le-te  ,  a.  [Fr.]  Cut  low  in  the  neck,  as 
in  a  low-necked  dress. 

de-c6l  -or,  v.  t.  [Lat.  <2ecoZor=without  color.] 
To  deprive  of  color ;  to  bleach. 

de-c6l -or-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  decolorans,  pr. 
par.  of  decnloro.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Capable  of  depriving  of  color ;  bleed¬ 
ing,  blanching. 

B.  Assubst.:  Anything  which  bleaches  or  removes 
color. 

de-col  -Sr-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoloratus;  pa. par. 
of  decoloro= to  remove  color  from :  de=away,  from  ; 
co(or=color.]  To  remove  color  hom ;  to  bleach, 
to  blanch. 

de-col  -5r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  decoloratus .] 

Bot. :  Having  lost  its  color. 

de-c6l-or-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  decoloration 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  color,  bleach¬ 
ing,  blanching. 

2.  The  state  of  being  without  color;  absence  or 
loss  of  color. 

“ .  .  .  we  must  not  understand  by  this  word  pale  a 

simple  decoloration ,  or  whiteness  of  the  skin.” — Ferrand: 
Love  Melancholy  (1649),  p.  121. 

de-col-or-Im  -et-er,  s.  [Lat.  decolor= without 
color;  Gr.  metron= a  measure.]  A  measurer  of  the 
effects  of  bleaching-powder.  An  instrument  to  test 
the  power  of  charcoal  in  its  divided  state  in  decol¬ 
orizing  solutions.  It  is  a  graduated  tube  charged 
with  a  test  solution  of  indigo  or  molasses.  (Knight.) 

de-c6l  -or-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decolor.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  removing 
color;  bleaching. 

decoloring-style,  s.  A  method  of  calico-printing 
in  which  the  piece  of  goods  is  colored,  and  a  part 
of  it— forming  a  given  pattern— is  subsequently  dis¬ 
charged.  Also  known  as  the  discharge-style.  It 
may  be  done  by  printing  a  dyed  piece  with  some¬ 
thing  which  cancels  a  portion  of  the  color,  or  by 
printing  an  uncolored  piece  with  a  substance  which 
keeps  the  color  from  penetrating  certain  parts. 
This  is  called  the  resist-style.  By  printing  certain 
parts  with  a  mordant,  then  coloring,  a  subsequent 
washing  may  remove  all  trace  of  dye  except  at  the 
mordanted  parts. 

de-col-or-Iz-a  -tion,  de-col-our-iz-a-tion,  s. 
[Eng.  decoloriz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
decolorizing  or  bleaching. 

de-col’-or-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  decolor ;  -ize.]  To 
remove  color  from  ;  to  deprive  of  color ;  to  bleach. 

de'-com-plex,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
complex  (q.  v.).]  Compounded  of  complex  ideas. 

de-c6m-po§’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decompos(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  decomposed  or  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements. 

de-c6m-po§e',  v ■  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  decomposer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  resolve  a  compound  into  its  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  ;  to  separate  the  elementary  parts  of. 

“  That  portion  of  this  earth,  which  is  by  water  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  plant,  is  decomposed  .  .  .” — Kirwan:  On 

Manures,  p.  49. 
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2.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve. 


tion, 


busy  in  their  trade  of  decomposing  organiza- 
.” — Burke:  Lett,  to  a  Noble  Lord. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  become  resolved  into  the  constit¬ 
uent  elements ;  to  become  decomposed,  broken  up, 
or  analyzed  ;  to  putrefy. 

de-c6m-p6§-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decom¬ 
pose.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  resolving  a  compound  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  elements. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed. 

de-com  -po§-Ite,  a.  &  s.  [Pret.de  (intens.),  and 

Eng.  composite  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Compounded  a  second  time ;  com¬ 
pounded  with  something  already  composite. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  decompound  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  substance  compounded  with  others 
already  compounded. 

2.  Chem.:  A  metallic  or  other  body  cdmposed  of 
the  metal  and  a  menstruum. 

“  Decomposites  of  three  metals  .  .  — Bacon. 

de-com-pS-fl  -tion  (l),s.  [Fr .decomposition.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  resolving  a  compound 
body  into  its  constituent  elements ;  resolution, 
analysis. 

2.  Gen. :  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming  re¬ 
solved  into  the  constituent  elements ;  a  release 
from  combined  matter;  disintegration,  resolution ; 
putrefaction. 

3.  Spec.:  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed  or 
decayed. 

II.  Fig. :  A  breaking  up  or  dissolving. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  to  be  effected  without  a  decomposition  of 
the  whole  civil  and  political  mass  .  .  .” — Burke:  On 

the  French  Revolution. 

IT  (1)  Decomposition  of  forces : 

Mech. :  The  same  as  Resolution  of  Forces  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Decomposition  of  light : 

Optics :  The  resolving  or  breaking  up  of  a  beam 
of  light  into  the  prismatic  colors. 

de-Com-po-§I -tion  (2),  s.  [Pref.  de  (intens.); 
Eng.  composition  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  compounding 
substances  already  compound. 

“  We  consider  what  happens  in  the  compositions  and 
decompositions  of  saline  particles.” — Boyle. 

de-com-pound'  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  compound,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Gen.:  Compounded  of  things 
already  compound ;  doubly  compounded. 

“  .  .  .  they  are  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of  the  gram¬ 
marians,  decompound  bodies,  made  up  of  the  whole 
metal  and  the  menstruum,  or  other  additaments  em¬ 
ployed  to  disguise  it.” — Boyle. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  an  organ  which  is  deeply  di¬ 
vided,  the  divisions  themselves  being  divided.  A 
leaf  is  said  to  be  decompound  when  it  is  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate ;  a  panicle,  when  its  branches  are 
also  panicled ;  a  flower,  when  it  is  formed  of  com¬ 
pound  flowers.  ' 

B.  Assubst.:  A  decomposite  (q.  v.). 

“  .  .  .  they  are  but  compounds  and  decompounds  of 
the  several  presbyteries  of  presbyterial  churches.” — 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  139. 

de-com-pound'  (1)  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.  v.)l  To  decompose;  to 
resolve  into  the  constituent  elements. 

“.  .  .  if  we  consider  that  in  learning  their  names, 
and  the  signification  of  these  names,  we  learn  to  de¬ 
compound  them  .  .  .” — Bolingbroke:  On  Human  Knowl¬ 
edge. 

de-com  pound  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  compound  a  second 
time ;  to  compound  a  substance  with  another 
already  compound. 

“  The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  what¬ 
soever;  which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
may  at  last  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas.” — Locke:  Hu¬ 
man  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

de- com  pound'-a-ble,  a.  [English  decompound 
(1),  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  decomposed  or  re¬ 
solved. 

“.  .  .  all  nature  seems  to  be  decompoundable  into 
fluidity.” — Brit.  Crit.,  ix.  68. 

de-com-pound -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decom¬ 
pound,  v.] 

de-com-pound  -ing  (1) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  Decom¬ 
pound  (1),  «.] 


decoration 

de-c6m-p6und  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Db- 
compound  (2) ,  u.J 

*de-COmpt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  descompt;  Fr.  dScompte.J 
An  account.  i 

de-con-coct',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and 
Eng.  concoct  (q.  v.).]  To  decompose,  dissolve,  or 
separate. 

“Since  these  Benedictines  have  had  all  their  crudities* 
deconcocted.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  vi.  267. 

de-con -se-crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  consecrate  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  sacred 
character  ;  to  unconsecrate ;  to  secularize,  to  devote 
or  apply  to  secular  uses. 

de-con-se-cra  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  consecration  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  decon¬ 
secrating,  or  depriving  of  sacred  character;  secu¬ 
larization  ;  turning  or  applying  to  secular  uses. 

*de-COped,  a.  [Fr.  d£coup6.]  Cut,  slashed. 

“  With  shoon  decoped,  and  with  laas.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  842. 

*dec'-o-r?i-ment,  s.  [Lat.  decoramen,  from 
decoro= to  ornament.]  An  ornament  or  embellish¬ 
ment. 

dec -o-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
decoro= to  ornament;  decus  (genit.  decor is)  =  an 
ornament.] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embellish,  to 
deck  out. 

“  .  .  .  the  ancient  Romans  had  decorated  their  baths 
and  temples  with  many-colored  columns  .  .  .” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Spec. :  To  invest  a  person  with  a  cross,  medal, 
or  other  insignia  for  distinguished  conduct. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  probable  that  gentleman  will  be  decorated 
for  his  clever  and  gallant  behavior.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  adorn,  to  ennoble,  to  enrich. 

“  .  .  .  my  mynde  deliberately  determined  to  haue 
decorated  this  realme,  wyth  wholesome  lawes,  statute* 
and  audinaunces.” — Hall:  Edward  IV.  (an.  23.) 

dec  -6-rat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decorate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Decked  out,  adorned,  ornamented, 
embellished. 

2.  Arch. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Middle,  or 
Perfect,  Pointed  style  of  architecture  in  England, 
which  lasted  from  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  style 
exhibits  the  most  complete  stage  of  development  ia 
Pointed  architecture, 

combined  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  richness 
of  form.  Its  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  is 
the  tracery  of  the 
windows,  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  at  first  of 
geometrical  figures, 
such  as  circles  and 
trefoils,  but  subse¬ 
quently  become  more 
complicated  with  un¬ 
dulating  and  inter¬ 
secting  lines.  The 
application  of  orna¬ 
ment  was  also  freer, 
both  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  treatment.  The 
normal  form  of  the 
piers  of  the  nave  in 
ornate  churches  was  diamond-shaped.  The  Deco¬ 
rated  style  was  preceded  by  the  Early  Pointed  style, 
and  succeeded  by  the  Perpendicular.  [Perpen¬ 
dicular,  Pointed.] 

dec  -o-rat-ing,  pr.par .,  a.  &  s.  [Decorate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  beautiful  or 
adorning ;  decoration. 

dec-o-ra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  decoration;  Sp.  decora- 
cion;  Ital.  decorazione,  all  from  Low  Lat.  decoratio , 
from  decoratus,  pa.  par.  of  decoro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  decorating,  embellishing,  or  adorn¬ 
ing. 

“  .  .  .  if  he  attempted  decoration ,  seldom  produced 
anything  but  deformity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Anything  used  as  an  ornament,  or  to  decorate 
any  place,  person,  or  thing. 

“  .  .  .  our  church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Romish 
in  ceremonies  and  decorations.” — Marvel:  Works,  vol.  ii.. 

p.  208. 


Decorated  Window. 


btfil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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decree 


decoration-day 


3.  Spec. :  A  cross,  medal,  or  other  insignia,  given 
and  worn  for  distinguished  conduct. 

“  His  Highness  the  Khedive  has  already  conferred  deco¬ 
rations  npon  the  officers  leaving  .  .  .’’—London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  The  signature  of  a  piece  of  music. 

( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

2.  Art,  Archceol.,  <£c. :  The  combination  of  orna¬ 
mental  objects,  which  are  employed  in  great  variety 
principally  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  all  kinds 
of  edifices,  and  for  purposes  of  art  generally. 

decoration-day,  s.  In  the  United  States  the 
name  given  to  two  days  appointed  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  with  flowers,  &c.,of  the  graves  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-5.  One  is  now  termed 
memorial-day ,  and  for  the  other,  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  name  decoration-day  is  still  maintained. 

dec  -o-rat-ive,  a.  [Fr.  dJicoratif ,\  Decorating, 
adorning ;  pertaining  to,  used,  or  fit  for  embellish¬ 
ment  ;  skilled  in  decorating. 

decorative  art.  The  art  of  decoration.  In 
1835,  A.  W.  Pugin,  the  celebrated  English  Gothic 
architect,  investigated  its  principles  as  applied  to 
churches  and  their  furniture.  Others  have  since 
followed  in  the  direction  in  which  he  led,  and  of  late 
years  especially  have  developed  the  art  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  secular  objects. 

dec-6-rat-lve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decorative ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  decorative. 

dec  -o-ra-tor,  s.  [Fr.  dicorateur. ] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  decorates,  ornaments,  or  em¬ 
bellishes. 

2.  Spec. :  A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  decorate 
houses,  rooms,  &c. 

*de-c'ore  ,  v.  t.  [Eat.  decoro .]  To  adorn,  to  beau¬ 
tify,  to  ennoble. 

“  .  .  .  all  supernatural  gifts  beautifies  and  decores 

mature.” — Bruce:  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.,  M.  3,  b. 

*de-core  -ment,  *de-cor  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  d&core- 
ment.)  A  decoration,  ornament,  or  embellishment. 

“These  decorements  which  beautify  and  adorn  her 
.  .  .” — Heywoocl. 

de-cor'-ous,  de'-CQ-rous,  a.  [Lat.  decorus— 
becoming,  seemly.]  Becoming,  seemly,  befitting, 
decent. 

“Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  .  .  .” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  xcv. 

de-cor -ous-ly,  adv.  [En g.  decorous;  -ly.]  In  a 
decorous,  fitting,  or  becoming  manner. 

de-cor'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decorous;  -ness.] 
Decent  or  becoming  behavior;  decorum. 

“  The  will  of  God  is  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom, 
decorousness,  fitness.”  — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System, 

p.  874. 

de-cor  -ti-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decorticatus,  pa. 
par.  of  decortico= to  strip  tne  bark  from  :  de=away, 
and  cortex  (genit.  coriicis)  =  bark.]  To  strip  the 
bark,  peel,  or  husk  from  ;  to  peel,  to  husk. 

•  Take  great  barley,  dried  and  decorticated,  after  it  is 
well  washed,  and  boil  it  in  water.” — Arbuthnot. 

*de-cor'-ti-cat-ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decorti¬ 
cate.] 

*de-Cor  -ti-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decorti¬ 
cate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
vcib.) 

C.  Assubst ■:  The  act  or  process  of  stripping  the 
bark,  peel,  or  husk  from  ;  decortication. 

de-cor-tl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  decortication;  Lat. 
decortication  The  act  or  process  of  stripping  the 
bark,  peel,  or  husk  from. 

“  Decortication ,  the  putting  off  the  outward  bark  of 
trees:  also  the  peeling  or  unhusking  of  roots.” — Miller: 
Gard.  Diet. 

de-cor -tl-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  decorticat(e) ;  -or.] 
A  process  or  a  machine  for  removing  the  hull  from 
grain.  In  the  hominy-mill  the  fibrous  envelope  is 
taken  from  the  corn,  which  may  be  left  nearly  intact 
otherwise,  if  desired.  The  process  is  sometimes 
performed  by  a  preliminary  steaming,  followed  by 
rubbing  or  rasping.  Decorticating  was  practiced 
by  the  Romans,  the  whole  grain  being  pounded  in 
mortars  with  some  abradant  which  rasped  off  the 
cuticle  or  bran.  Mills  for  decorticating  are  known 
in  England  as  barley-mills,  that  grain  being  princi¬ 
pally  used  as  human  food  in  the  condition  known 
as  pearl  barley.  The  barley-mill  has  a  roughened 
exterior,  and  revolves  in  a  wooden  casing.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  latter  is  lined  with  sheet-iron 
pierced  like  a  grater  with  holes,  the  sharp  edges  of 
which  turn  upward.  In  Germany  grain  is  decorti¬ 
cated  between  stones  set  at  such  a  distance  apart 
as  to  rasp  the  bran  off  the  grain  without  mashing 
t  ho  latter.  (Knight.) 


de-cor -urn,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  decorus  =  be¬ 
coming,  seemly,  from  decet  =  it  becomes,  is  fitting.] 
1.  Or d.  Lang.:  Decency  and  propriety  of  conduct 
and  words ;  an  observance  of  the  laws  of  good 
society. 

“  It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had  also  copied 
the  decorum,  which  their  great  French  contemporaries, 
with  few  exceptions,  preserved.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

*2.  Arch.:  The  suitableness  of  a  building,  with  its 
several  parts  and  ornaments,  to  its  position  and  in¬ 
tended  use. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  decorum  and  de¬ 
cency,  see  Decency. 

de-cdup-le',  a.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  decoupler  —  to 
untie,  uncouple.] 

Her. :  Parted,  severed.  The  same  as  Uncoupled 
(q.  v.). 

*de-cburt  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and  Eng. 
court,  s.  (q.  v.j]  To  drive  or  expel  from  court. 

“  .  .  .  if  he  be  but  decourted,  .  .  .” — Cabbala:  “To 
His  Sacred  Majestie,  ab  Ignoto. 

de-coy',  v.  t.  [Formed  by  prefixing  de  to  O.  Fr. 
coi,  coy  =  tame,  quiet.  (Skeat.)  From  the  subst. 

( Wedgwood.)] 

1.  To  allure,  lure,  or  entice  into  a  trap  or  cage  ;  to 
draw  into  a  snare ;  to  entrap. 

“  A  fowler  had  taken  a  partridge,  who  offered  to  decoy 
her  companions  into  the  snare.” — L’ Estrange. 

2.  To  allure  or  attract ;  to  draw 

“  Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  6. 

de-coy  ,  duck-coy,  s.  &  a.  [Decoy,  v.  Wedg¬ 
wood  suggests  a  corruption  from  duck-coy,  the  name 
given  in  the  Fens  to  the  ponds  or  traps  for  wild 
fowl.  He  compares  Dut.  kooi=  a  cage,  an  inclosure, 
a  sheepfold ;  and  the  Norfolk  dialect  coy  —  a  decoy 
for  ducks,  a  coop  for  lobsters.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  pond  or  inclosed  water  into  which  wild  fowl 
are  decoyed ;  a  place  for  entrapping  wild  fowl.  The 
pond  is  entered  by  numerous  channels  covered  over 
with  light  net  or  wire-work.  The  wild  fowl  are  en¬ 
ticed  into  these  channels  by  tame  ducks  trained  for 
the  purpose,  or  else  by  food  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  have  gone  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  channel,  the  decoy-man  with  his  dogs 
appears  and  drives  them  into  the  nets  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pond. 

‘‘Decoys,  vulgarly  duck-coys.”  —  Sketch  of  the  Fens,  in 
Gardener’ s  Chron.,  1849. 

2.  A  tame  duck,  or  a  likeness  of  one,  used  to  decoy 
wild  fowl  into  the  channels  leading  to  the  decoy. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  intended  to  act  or  acting  as  an 
allurement  into  a  snare  ;  an  allurement  into  temp¬ 
tation  or  danger. 

“  The  devil  could  never  have  had  such  numbers,  had  he 
not  used  some  as  decoys  to  ensnare  others.” — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  a  decoy  or  allurement;  de¬ 
coying,  alluring. 

decoy-duck,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  tamed  duck  trained  to  decoy  wild  fowls 
into  the  decoy. 

“  There  is  a  sort  of  ducks,  called  decoy-ducks,  that  will 
bring  whole  flights  of  fowl  to  their  retirements,  .  .  .” 

— Mortimer. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  person  who  acts  as  a  decoy  to  allure 
others  into  a  snare  or  temptation. 

“ .  .  .  drawn  into  the  net  by  this  decoy-duck,  this 
tame  cheater.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
iv.  1. 

decoy-man,  s.  A  man  employed  to  attend  to  a 
decoy. 

de-edyed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decoy,  v.] 
de-edy’-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decoy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fb  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  alluring  or  attracting  by 
means  of  a  decoy.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

de-crease',  *de-crece,  *de-crese,  v.i.&t.  [O. 

Fr.  decroistre,  decrestre;  Port,  decrecer ;  Ital.  de¬ 
er  escere,  from  Lat.  decresco,  from  de=away,  from, 
and  cresco=to  increase.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  less,  to  become  dimin¬ 
ished  in  size,  bulk,  quantity  or  quality  ;  to  wane,  to 
fail. 

“  Thanne  begynnethe  the  ryvere  for  to  wane,  and  to 
decrece  lytyl  by  lytylle.”— Maundeville,  p.  44. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  less,  to  diminish;  to  reduce 
in  size,  bulk,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  to  cause  to  wane 
or  fail. 

“  Nor  cherish’d  they  relations  poor, 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store.” 

Prior:  An  Epitaph. 


de-crease',  s.  [O.  Fr.  decrois.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  becoming  less  or 
diminished  in  bulk,  size,  quantity,  or  quality; 
diminution. 

“  By  weak’ning  toil  and  hoary  age  o’ercome, 

See  thy  decrease,  and  hasten  to  thy  tomb.” 

Prior:  Solomon ,  m.  728. 

2.  The  amount,  quantity,  or  extent  by  which  any¬ 
thing  becomes  less. 

II.  Astron.:  The  wane  of  the  moon. 

“.  .  .  they  differ  from  those  that  are  set  in  the  decrease 
of  the  moon.” — Bacon. 

de-creased',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decrease,  v.] 
de-creas'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decrease,  if.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  less  or  diminishing. 

“  Never  such  joy  was  since  the  world  begun, 

As  in  the  ark,  when  Noah  and  his  beheld 
The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told, 

The  flood  decreased.”  Drayton 

decreasing  function,  s. 

Math.:  In  analysis  one  quantity  is  a  decreasing 
function  of  another  when  it  decreases  as  the  other 
increases. 

decreasing  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  is  said  to  be  decreasing  when  each 
term  is  less  than  the  preceding  one.  Thus,  a  geo¬ 
metrical  progression  is  decreasing  when  the  ratio  is 
less  than  1.  In  any  series  whatever  if  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  any  term  by  the  preceding  is 
numerically  less  than  1,  the  series  is  decreasing. 
[Progression.] 

de-creas-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decreasing;  -ly.] 
In  a  decreasing  or  diminishing  manner. 

*|  Decreasingly  pinnate :  _  ... 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  in  which 
the  leaflets  diminish  insensibly  in  size  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  Example,  those  of  Vicia  sepium. 

de-cre-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  creation  (q.  v.).]  The  undoing  or  destruction 
of  creation. 

“  .  .  .  the  continual  decreation  and  annihilation  of 

the  souls  of  the  brutes,  .  .  .” — Cudworth:  Intel.  System, 

p.  45. 

de-cree',  *de-cre  (Eng.),  *de-creet,  *de-creit 
(Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  decret;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
decreto,  from  Lat.  decretum,  neut.  sing.  pa.  par.  of 
decerno= to  decree.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

1  An  edict,  law,  or  ordinance  made  by  any  su¬ 
perior  authority  for  the  government,  guidance,  or 
regulation  of  subordinates. 

“  Then  watz  demed  a  decre  bi  the  duk  seluen.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,745. 

2.  An  edict,  order,  or  ordinance  made  by  a  council 
or  legally-constituted  body,  for  the  administration 
of  business  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  fixed  and  established  rule. 

“When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the 
lightning  of  the  thunder.”—  Job  xxviii.  26. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  judgment  or  decision  of  a  judicial  court 
in  any  matter. 

“The  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

*(2)  The  award  or  decision  of  an  umpire  in  any 
case  submitted  to  his  arbitration. 

2.  Theology :  The  predetermined  purpose  of  God 
concerning  future  events. 

“  The  last  leaf  which  by  Heaven’s  decree 
Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  tree.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

3.  Eccles. :  A  judicial  decision  of  the  Papal  Court 
at  Rome ;  an  ordinance,  which  is  enacted  by  the 
pope  himself,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  cardi¬ 
nals  in  council  assembled,  without  being  consulted 
by  any  one  thereon.  (Ajyliffe.)  [Decretal.] 

H  Grabb  thus  discriminates  between  decree,  edict, 
and  proclamation :  “A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and 
deliberative  act  than  an  edict ;  on  the  other  hand 
an  edict  is  more  authoritative:  a  decree  is  the 
decision  of  one  or  many ;  an  edict  speaks  the  wiU  of 
an  individual:  councils  and  senates,  as  well  as 
princes,  make  decrees;  despotic  rulers  issue  edicts. 
Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  public  and 
private  matters  ;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  public  ;  edicts  and  proc¬ 
lamations  contain  the  commands  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by  the  prince 
to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic 
government ;  a  proclamation  is  common  to  a  mon¬ 
archical  and  an  aristocratic  form  of  government: 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
oi\  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


decree 


decrustation 
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the  ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which 
the  emperor  makes  known  his  will  to  his  people ; 
the  king  of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects 
the  determinations  of  himself  and  his  council  by 
means  of  a  proclamation.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
de-cree',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Decree,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  establish,  determine,  fix,  or  decide  by  a 
decree. 

“Thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  .  .  — Job  xxii.  28. 

2.  To  doom,  to  fate,  to  assign. 

“For  Fate  decreed,  one  wretched  man  to  fall.’ 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x.  658. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  -Late:.  To  determine,  order,  or  appoint  judi¬ 
cially. 

2.  Theol.:  To  predetermine  the  course  of  future 
events ;  to  establish  immutably. 

“  Well  hop’d  we  then  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore, 

Whom  Heaven,  alas  !  decreed  to  meet  no  more.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x  X  i  V .  365,  366. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  determine,  to  establish,  to  decide. 

“  All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 

As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  171,  172. 

de-cree -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decree;  -aide.]  That 
may  or  can  be  decreed. 

de-creed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decree,  v.] 
de-cree  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decree,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  establishing,  determin¬ 
ing,  or  fixing  a  decree. 

tde-cre'-er,  s.  [Eng.  decre(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
issues  a  decree ;  one  who  ordains  or  determines. 

“In  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me,  says  Christ;  that  I 
should  do  thy  will;  he  is  not  willing  only,  but  the  first 
decreer  of  it,  it  is,  written  of  me.” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol. 
i.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  103. 

de-creet,  *de-creit,  s.  [Decree,  s.] 
dec'-re-ment,  s.  [Latin  decrementum;  from 
decresco= to  decrease.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  decrease  or  decreasing ;  the  action  or  state  of 
becoming  less. 

“  Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  che 
earth  suffer  a  continual  decrement,  and  grow  lower  and 
1  jwer.” — Woodward. 

2.  The  quantity  or  amount  lost  by  decreasing  or 
diminution. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.:  The  wane  of  the  moon  from  the  full  to 
the  new;  the  moon  in  this  state  is  called  moon 
descrescent,  or  in  dScours. 

2.  Math.:  A  term  in  the  doctrine  of  annuities, 

whence,  by  the  annual  decrease  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  by  death,  it  may  be  shown  when  all  shall 
be  dead.  . 

3.  Phys.  (pi.) :  The  small  points  by  which  a  varia¬ 
ble  and  decreasing  quantity  becomes  gradually  less. 

A.  Crystall.:  A  gradual  and  successive  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  layers  of  molecules  applied  to  the  faces 
of  the  primitive  form,  by  which  the  secondary 
forms  are  hypothetically  produced.  (Ogilvie.)  _ 

*5.  English  Univ.:  A  fee  paid  at  the  Universities 
for  the  damage  done  to  things  in  the  use  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

de-crep'-It,  *de-crep-id,  a.  [Fr.  decrepit ;  Lat. 
decrepitus= noiseless,  hence  unable  to  move  or  stir: 
de= away,  from,  and  crepitus=  a  noise.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Broken  down  by  age  and  infirmities;  feeble, 
-decayed. 

“  This  pope  is  decrepit,  .  .  .” — Bacon. 

*2.  Causing  infirmity,  feebleness,  and  decay. 

“.  .  .  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter  .  .  .”  Milton:  P.  L .,  x.  654,  655. 

■  *11.  Fig. :  Worn  out,  exploded. 

“  Decrepit  superstitions,  .  .  .’’—Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
' rors . 

de-crep  -it-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  crepitate  ( q.  v.).] 

*A,  Trans. :  To  roast  or  calcine  in  strong  heat,  so 
as  to  cause  a  constant  crackling  of  the  substance. 

“So  will  it  come  to  pass  in  a  pot  of  salt,  although  de¬ 
crepitated.” —Browne :  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  loud  and  constant  crack¬ 
ling  noise,  as  salt  in  a  strong  heat. 

de-crep’-it-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decrepitate.] 
de-crep’-It-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decrep¬ 
itate.] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  calcining  in 
strong  heat,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  crackling. 

2.  The  act  of  crackling,  as  salt  in  a  strong  heat. 

de-crep-it-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  d6cr6pitation.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  crackling  or  bursting  noise 
made  by  several  salts  and  minerals  when  wasted  or 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible. 

2.  Chem.;  The  crackling  noise  which  several  salts 
make  when  suddenly  heated,  accompanied  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  exfoliation  of  their  particles,  due  to  the  sudden 
conversion  into  steam  of  the  water  which  is  me¬ 
chanically  inclosed  between  the  solid  particles  of 
the  body  ;  or  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  lami- 
nte  of  which  the  mineral  is  composed  in  consequence 
of  their  being  imperfect  conductors  of  heat.  The 
true  cleavage  of  minerals  may  be  often  detected  in 
this  way,  for  they  fly  asunder  at  their  natural 
fissures.  (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

de-erep-It-ness,  s.  [English  decrepit ;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  decrepitude  (q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .  from  wailing  infancy  to  querulous  decrepit¬ 
ness  .  .  — Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  Ser.  8. 

de-crep  -lt-ude,  s.  [Fr.  decrepitude .]  A  state 
of  decay  or  breaking  down  from  old  age  and  infirm¬ 
ities  ;  old  age. 

“  Praise  from  the  rivell’d  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  488,  489. 

♦de-crep  -lt-y,  s.  [Eng.  decrepit;  -y.]  The  same 
as  decrepitude  (q.  v.) . 

“  Honest  credulity 

Is  a  true  loadstone  to  draw  on  decrepity.” 

Chapman:  All  Fools,  iv.  L 

de-cresc-en  -d5  (cresc  as  kresh),  s.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  Decreasing  gradually  the  volume  of  tone. 
It  is  indicated  in  music  by  the  abbreviations  Dec., 
Deeres.,  or  the  sign  >  Whether  there  was  origi¬ 
nally  any  difference  between  decrescendo  and 
diminuendo  or  not,  at  present  the  two  terms  appear 
to  be  convertible.  (Grove.) 

de-cres'-fjent,  a.  [Lat.  decrescent ,  pr.  par.  of 
decresco= to  decrease  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Growing  or  becoming  less;  de¬ 
creasing,  waning. 

“  Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon.” 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  when  in  her 
decrement,  or  waning  from  the  full  to  the  last  quar¬ 
ter.  [Decrement,  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  the  form  of  those  organs  which 
decrease  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

de-cret-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decretah's= containing 
a  decree ;  decretum= a  decree.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  decree. 

“A  decretal  epistle  is  that  which  the  pope  decrees 

.  .  .” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Singular: 

1.  Gen.:  A  letter  containing  or  embodying  a 
decree  or  authoritative  order. 

2.  Spec. :  A  letter  of  the  Pope  determining  a  point 
or  question  in  ecclesiastical  law. 

II.  Plural: 

1.  Gen. :  A  book  or  collection  of  decrees  or  edicts ; 
a  corpus  of  laws. 

2.  Spec. :  A  collection  or  body  of  decrees,  re¬ 
scripts,  mandates,  edicts,  and  general  resolutions 
of  the  Papal  Council  for  the  determination  of 
points  in  ecclesiastical  law  or  discipline.  (Haydn, 
d-c.) 

“Traditions  and  decretals  were  made  of  equal  force, 
and  as  authentical  as  the  sacred  charter  itself.” — 
Bowel:  Vocal  Forest. 

^[  When  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome  was 
only  one  of  many  bishops,  it  was  customary  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  episcopal  body  in  general  any  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  requiring  to  be 
decided.-  As  he  rose  above  his  colleagues  in  power 
and  dignity,  such  questions  came  to  be  submitted 
to  him  individually  rather  than  to  them  in  common. 
In  the  twelfth  century  his  decisions  in  such  cases 
acquired  the  force  of  law.  The  term  decretals 
applied  to  them  was  intended  to  recall  the  term 
decrees  used  of  the  Emperor’s  decisions  in  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  The  decretals  had  the  force  of 
law  throughout  the  church,  and  were  received  with 
implicit  obedience  till  the  Papacy  began  to  decline, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Successive  collections  of  these  decretals  were 
made.  In  the  sixth  century,  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
the  distinguished  chronologer  who  calculated  the 
Christian  era,  made  a  collection  of  Papal  decisions, 
but  candidly  confessed  that  he  could  find  none 


earlier  than  the  pontificate  of  Syricius,_wlio  suc¬ 
ceeded  Damasus  1.  in  A.  D  385.  In  the  ninth  cent¬ 
ury,  a  man  of  a  different  spirit  issued  what 
professed  to  be  an  earlier  series,  from  Clement  I. 
to  Damasus  I.,  A.  D-  384.  He  adhibited  to  them  the 
signature  of  Isidore,  an  eminent  Spanish  bishop  in 
the  sixth  century.  The  word  peccator  (sinner)  was 
appended  to  Isidore’s  name,  in  token  of  humility. 
Transcribers,  not  knowing  why  this  term  was  used, 
altered  it  to  mercator  (^merchant)  ;  the  author  is 
therefore  called  Isidorus  Mercator,  or  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorus.  The  decretal  epistles  which  he  sent  forth 
were  accepted  as  genuine  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  used  in  support  of  the  papal  claims;  they  are 
now  universally  given  up  as  forgeries.  About  A.  D. 
1141  or  1151  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  completed 
his  “  decretum,”  or  Concordia  Discordantium  Cano- 
num.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  a  Catalonian  and 
general  of  the  Dominican  order,  compiled  five 
books  of  decretals,  which  Gregory  IX.  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  work  of  Gratian.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  about  A.  D.  1230.  Near  the  end  of  the  cent¬ 
ury  a  sixth  book  was  added  by  direction  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  about  A.  D.  1298.  The  decretals 
constitute  a  portion  of  what  is  called  Canon  Law 
(q.  v.).  The  Clementines  were  collected  by  Clement 
V.  in  1313. 

If  Decretal  Order : 

English  Law :  A  chancery  order  in  the  nature  of  a 
decree.  ( Wharton.) 

*decrete,  s.  [Lat.  decretum.]  A  decree. 

*de-cre'-tion,  s.  TLat.  decretus,  pa.  par.  of 
decresco— to  decrease.]  A  decrease,  a  decreasing. 

“ .  .  .  by  which  decretion  we  might  guess  at  a  former 
increase  .  .  .” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  Art.  1. 

de-cret'-ist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  decretista ;  from  Lat. 
decretum=a  decree.]  One  who  studies  or  professes 
the  knowledge  of  the  decretals. 

“  The  decretists  had  their  rise  and  beginning  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

de-cret-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  decretum  =  a  decree.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  force  of  a  decree. 

“The  will  of  God  is  either  decretive  or  preceptive;  the 
decretive  extends  to  all  events  .  .  .” — Bates:  On  Spirit¬ 
ual  Perfection,  ch.  xi. 

de-cre-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  decretory  ;  -al.]  De¬ 
cretory,  authoritative. 

4i .  .  .  overrule  tlie  Scripture  itself,  in  a  decretorial 
manner  .  .  — Farmer •  Letters  to  Worthington,  let.  1. 

de -cre-tor-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  decretory;  -ly.] 
In  a  decretory  manner. 

“Deal  concisely  and  decretorily  .  .  .” —  Goodman: 

Wint.  Ev.  Conf.,  P.  iii. 

de’-cre-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  decretorius,  from  decre- 
tum=a  decree.] 

1.  Judicial,  deciding,  definitive. 

“.  .  .  the  decretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sen¬ 
tence.” — South:  Sermons. 

2.  Critical,  determining. 

“  The  motions  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  measured  by 
sevens,  and  the  critical  or  decretory  days  depend  on  that 
number.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*de-crew’  (ew  as  fi),  v.  i.  [Fr.  d4crue= a  de¬ 
crease  ;  decru=pa.  par.  of  decroltre= to  decrease.] 
To  decrease,  to  fail,  to  waste. 

“  Sir  Arthegall  renewed 

His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decrewedF 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  18. 

*de-crewed'  (ew  as  fi),  pa.  par.  ova.  [Decrew.] 

de-crl-al,  s.  [Eng.  decry;  -al.]  A  decrying; 
a  clamorous  outcry  against ;  hasty  or  noisy  censure 
or  condemnation. 

“  .  .  .  a  decrial  or  disparagement  of  those  raw  works 
to  which  they  owed  their  early  character  and  distinc¬ 
tion.” — Shaftesbury :  Miscel.  Refl.ee.,  Misc.  5,  ch.  ii. 

de-cried  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decry.] 

de-cri-er,  *de-crjr'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deei~y;  -er.] 
One  who  decries,  or  cries  down  any  person  or  thing. 

“  .  .  .  the  brutish  folly  and  absurd  impudence  of  the 
late  fanatic  decry ers  of  the  necessity  of  human  learning, 

.  .” — South,  vol.  vii.,  Ser.  2. 

de-crown',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  crown  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  crown,  to  de¬ 
throne. 

“Dethroning  and  decrowning  princes  .  .  .” — Dr. 
Hakewill:  Answ.  to  Dr.  Carier  (1616),  p.  87. 

*de-crown'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Decrown.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  a  crown; 
dethroning. 

“ .  .  .  the  decrowning  of  kings,  .  .  .” — Overbury: 

Characters. 

de-crust-a-tion,  $.  [Pref.  c?e=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  crust ation  (q.  v.).]  The  removal  of  a  crust  or 
incrustation. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian-  -tiar  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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dedicate 


decry 


de-cry,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dicrier.]  To  cry  down ;  to  dis¬ 
parage  ;  to  clamor  against ;  to  depreciate ;  to  con¬ 
demn. 

“Quacks  and  impostors  .  .  .  decry  others’  cheats 
only  to  make  more  way  for  their  own.” — Swift. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  decry  and  to  dis¬ 
parage,  see  Disparage. 
de-cry'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Decry.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  eubst.:  The  act  of  crying  down,  clamoring 
against,  or  disparaging. 

“.  .  .  there  hath  been  a  decrying  by  the  people, 
.  .  .” — State  Trials;  J.  Hampden  (an.  1637). 

*de-cu-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  decubo= to  lie  out  of  a 
bed :  de= away,  from,  and  cubo—  to  lie.]  The  act  of 
lying  down. 

“  At  this  decubation  upon  boughs  the  satirist  seems  to 
hint.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  iv.  §  7. 

de-cu  -bi-tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  Anaclisis  (q.  v.). 

••■dec  -U-m?in,  a.  [Lat.  decumanus=decimanus, 
from  decimus=  tenth,  deeem=ten.] 

/  1.  Lit.  &  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the  gate 
in  a  Roman  camp  near  which  the  tenth  cohorts  were 
stationed.  It  was  the  principal  gate  of  the  camp, 
and  was  situated  at  the  rear. 

2.  Fig. :  The  greatest,  the  chief. 

“To  be  quite  sunk  by  6uch  decumane  billowes.” — Gau- 
den:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  30. 

♦de-cumb',  v.  i.  [Lat.  decumbo.]  To  lie  down, 
to  rest.  ( Money  Masters  all  Things,  1698,  p.  55.) 

de-cum'-ben9e,  *de-cum'-ben-$jf ,  s.  [Latin 
decumberus,  pr.  par.  of  decumbo=to  lie  down  :  de— 
down,  and  cumbo=to  lie]  The  act  of  lying  down; 
a  decumbent  position  or  posture. 

“ .  .  .  they  lie  not  down,  and  enjoy  no  decumbence  at 
all.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-cum  -b?nt,  a.  [Lat.  decumbens,  pr.  par.  of 
decumbo .] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Recumbent,  lying  down,  reclining,  prostrate. 

2.  Lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

II.  Bot. :  Lying  flat  by  its  own  weight ;  declined, 
bent  down. 

de-ciim  -b?nt-iy  adv.  [Eng.  decumbent ;  - ly .] 
In  a  decumbent  or  recumbent  manner  or  posture. 

de-cum'-bl-ture,  s.  [Lat.  decumbo  —  to  lie 
down.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down. 

2.  The  time  at  which  a  person  takes  to  his  bed  in 
a  disease,  or  during  which  he  is  confined  to  his 
bed. 

II.  Astrol. :  A  scheme  of  the  heavens  erected  for 
the  time  of  a  person  taking  to  his  bed,  by  which 
the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are  discovered. 

dec  -u-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  decuple;  Ital.  decuplo; 
Low.  Lat.  decuplus ;  Gr.  dekaploos,  dekaplous—  ten¬ 
fold.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  ten  times  as  many;  ten¬ 
fold. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  quantity  or  number  tenfold  an¬ 
other. 

dec '-\i-ple,  v.  t.  [Decuple,  a.]  To  increase 
tenfold. 

♦dec  -u-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Decuple,  p.] 
dec-u  -plet,  s.  [Decuple.] 

Mus. :  A  group  of  eight  or  ten  notes  played  in  the 
time  of  eight  or  four.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*de-ciir  -I-6n,  s.  [Lat.  decurio,  from  decern = 
ten.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  tithing-man ;  an  overseer  or  commander  of 
ten  ;  the  chief  man  of  a  colony. 

II.  Roman  Mil.  Antiq.:  An  officer  commanding 
ten  men,  or  a  decury  ;  a  corporal. 

H  Wycliffe  speaks  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  “  a 
decurion,  a  good  man,  and  a  just,”  where  the  A.  V. 
has  counsellor. 

*de-ciir'-I-6n-ate,  s.  [Lat.  decurionatus.]  The 
position  or  duties  of  a  decurion. 

*de-cur'-rcn§e,  s.  [Decurrency.]  A  running 
down ;  a  lapse. 

de-cur  -ren-§y,  s.  [Lat.  decurrentia ,  neut.  pi. 
of  decurrens,  pr.  par.  of  decurro=  to  run  down.] 

Bot. :  The  state  of  being  decurrent ;  the  portion 
of  a  leaf  extending  along  the  stem  below  the  point 
of  insertion. 

de-cur  -rent,  a.  [Latin  decurrens,  pr.  par.  of 
decurro=  to  run  down:  de=down,  and  curro  —  to 
run.] 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Running  or  flowing  downward. 

II.  Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which  are 
attached  along  the  side  of  a  stem  below  their  point 
of  insertion.  Such  decurrent  stems  are  often  called 
winged. 

“Leaves  .  .  .  decurrent  as  in  Thistles.” — Balfour: 

Botany,  §  163. 

de-cur  -rent-ly,  adv.  [Eag.  decurrent ;  -ly.]  In 
a  decurrent  manner. 

*de-cGr  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  decursio,  from  decurro — 
to  run  down.] 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  or  state  of  running  or  flowing 
down. 

“  .  .  .  decayed  by  that  decursion  of  waters,  .  .  — 

Hale. 

2.  Spec. :  A  hostile  incursion  or  attack  by  soldiers. 

“  .  .  .  preserved  upon  coins,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 

congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  &c.” — Priestley:  On 
History,  pt.  ii.,  lect.  6. 

tde-curs  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  dicursif .] 

Bot. :  Decurrent. 

de-curs  -lve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decursive;  • ly .] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  decurrently  (q.  v.). 
decursively-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.:  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
their  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running  along  the  peti¬ 
ole. 

*de-curt  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decurto :  de,  intens.;  curto 
=  to  shorten,  to  curtail ;  cw#ws=  short.]  To  curtail, 
abridge,  cut  short. 

“ .  .  .  bring 

Thy  free,  and  not  decurted,  offering.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  339. 

*de-curt',a.  [Lat.  decurto.]  Curtailed,  abridged, 
cut  short. 

*de  -curt-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  decurtatus,  pa.  par.  of 
decurto= to  cut  off,  to  curtail,  to  mutilate.]  To 
shave,  to  trim  the  hair. 


*de-cus-sat-Ing,  pr.par.,a.&s.  [Decussate,  in) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubet.:  The  act  of  intersecting  or  crossing 
at  acute  angles. 

de-cus-sa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  decussatio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intersection  in  the  form  of  an  X.  The  act 
of  intersecting  or  crossing  at  acute  angles. 

2.  A  decussated  figure  ;  a  figure  like  an  X. 

“ .  .  .  being  doubled  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the 
letter  X,  that  is  the  emphatical  decussation,  or  funda¬ 
mental  figure.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  i. 

II.  Geom.,  Optics,  dtc. :  The  crossing  of  two 
nerves,  lines,  or  rays,  which  meet  in  a  point  and 
then  diverge. 

“  .  .  .  there  be  decussation  of  the  rays  in  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  .  .  .” — Ray. 

de-cus  -sa-tive,  a.  [Eng.  decussat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Crossing  or  intersecting  at  acute  angles. 

“  .  .  .  decussative  diametrals,  quincunciall  lines  and 
angles.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Gar, ten,  ch.  i. 

de-cus  -sa-tive-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  decussative; 
-ly.]  In  the  form  of  an  X  or  cross  ;  in  an  intersect¬ 
ing  manner ;  decussately. 

“  .  .  .  the  high  priest  was  anointed  decussatively  or 
in  the  form  of  an  X.”— Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  i. 

de-cus-sor  -l-um,  s.  [Low  Latin,  from  Latin 
decusso—  to  make  into  form  of  an  X  ;  to  divide.] 
Surg. :  An  instrument  used  for  pressing  gently  on 
the  dura  mater  or  outer  envelope  of  the  brain, 
causing  an  evacuation  of  the  pus  collected  between 
the  cranium  and  that  membrane,  through  the  perfo¬ 
ration  made  by  the  trephine. 

de  -9^1,  s.  [Gr.  defco=ten.  So  named  because  it 
contains  ten  carbon  atoms.] 

Chemistry:  A  monatomic  hydrocarbon  radical, 
CqoHYi'. 


“He  sends  for  his  barber  to  depure,  decurtate,  and 
spunge  him.” — Pas  he:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*de-curt-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  decurtatio,  from  de¬ 
curto.]  The  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  short,  or 
abridging. 

“  Ambiguous  equivocation,  affected  decurtation  or  soph¬ 
istication  of  expression.”  —  Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer . 
p.  69. 

*de-cfirt  -ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  or  s.  [Decurt.] 

*dec  -u-ry,  s.  [Lat.  decuria=&  company  of  ten, 
from  decem= ten.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  set  or  body  of  ten. 


decyl  hydride,  s. 

Chemistry:  Also  called  Diamyl  or  Di-iso-pentyl. 
C10H22,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a-myl 
iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  158\  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  it  yields  decyl  chloride,  C10H21CI. 
de-9fl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  decyl;  -ic.] 
decylic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHjg'CO-OH.  [Capric  Acid.] 

*de-dec  -or-ate,  V.  t.  [Lat..  dedecoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dedecoro  —  to  disgrace :  de=away,  from,  and 
decoro— to  adorn,  to  ornament.]  To  disgrace. 


“  .  .  .  parted  themselves  into  tens  or  decuries,  and 
governed  successively  by  the  space  of  five  days,  one 
decury  after  another  in  order.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the 
World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  3,  §  7. 

2.  Rom.  Mil.  Antiq.:  A  company  or  body  of  ten 
men,  under  the  command  of  a  decurion  (q.  v.). 

de-cus  -sate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  decussatus,pa.  par. 
of  deaisso= to  cross,  to  put  in  form  of  an  X  ;  from 
decussis= a  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  asses,  and 
marked  with  an  X=10.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  intersector  cross  at  acute  angles ; 

to  intersect.  v 

“  .  .  .  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  made  up  of  many 
fibres,  decussating  one  another  longways.” — Ray. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  intersect  at  acute  angles. 

“But  whether  they  decussate,  coalesce,  or  only  touch 
one  another,  they  do  not  well  agree.”— Berham:  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

de-cus  -sate,  a.  [Lat. 

decussatus.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed 
or  intersected  at  acute 
angles. 

II.  Bot. :  An  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  opposite  leaves 
crossing  each  other  in 
pairs  at  right  angles. 

de-cus  -sat-ed,  pa. par. 
or  a.  [Decussate,  v.J 

*A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See 
the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed, 
intersected. 

“  .  .  .  we  observe  the  de¬ 
cussated  characters  in  many 
Consulary  coynes,  .  .  .  ” —  Decussate  Leaves. 

Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  decussate,  a.  (q.  v.) 

*2.  Rhet. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  period  which 
consists  of  two  rising  and  two  falling  clauses, 
placed  alternately  in  opposition  to  eaclj  other. 

de-cus  -sate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decussate;  -22/-]  In 
a  decussate  or  intersecting  manner. 


“Why  lett’st  weake  wormes  thy  Head  dedecoratet” — 
Davies .-  Holy  Roode,  p.  13. 

de-dec-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dedecoratio.]  The 
act  of  disgracing ;  a  disgrace. 

de-dec'-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  dedecorosus.]  Dis¬ 
graceful,  shameful,  unbecoming. 

de-den-tl'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  d<?=away,  from  ;  Eng. 
dentition  (q.  v.).j  A  falling  out,  loss,  or  shedding 
of  the  teeth. 

“ .  .  .  dedentition,  or  falling  of  teeth.” — Browne : 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  12. 

ded  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dedico= to  devote :  de  (intens.) ,  dico=  to  devote ;  Fr. 
didier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dedicar;  Ital.  dedicare.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  hand  over,  to  deliver. 

“  I  heard  that  he  had  dedicated  a  letter  to  you,  desiring 
you  not  to  come.” — Dr.  Black:  Lett,  to  Adam  Smith,  Aug. 
26,  1776. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  devote,  apply,  or  give  wholly  up  to  some 
person,  purpose,  act,  or  thing. 

“Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I’ll  dedicate.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  L 

2.  To  inscribe  or  address,  as  to  a  friend  or  patron. 

“.  .  .  having  brought  Jiis  long  work  to  a  conclusion, 

I  desire  to  dedicate  it  .  .  .” — Pope:  Homed s  Iliad  (Post¬ 
script). 

3.  To  devote  or  consecrate  to  the  memory  of  any 
person. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Relig. :  To  consecrate  or  set  apart  with  certain 
solemn  forms  or  ceremonies  to  a  Divine  Being,  or  to 
some  sacred  use  or  object;  to  devote  solemnly. 

“  So  the  king  and  all  the  people  dedicated  the  house  of 
God.” — 2  Chron.  vii.  5. 

2.  Law  (of  roads )  :  To  make  a  private  way  a  pub¬ 
lic  one  by  acts  showing  an  intention  of  doing  so. 

( Wharton.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dedicate, 
to  consecrate,  to  devote,  and  to  hallow:  “  There  is 
something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  dedicating 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dedicate 


deduit 
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than  in  that  of  devoting ;  but  less  so  than  in  that  of 
consecrating.  To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters:  to 
consecrate  and  hallow  only  in  the  spiritual  sense : 
we  may  dedicate  or  devote  anything  that  is  at  our 
disposal  to  the  service  of  some  object:  but  the 
■former  is  employed  mostly' in  regard  to  superiors, 
and  the  latter  to  persons  without  distinction  or 
rank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service  of  God ;  or 
we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  an  object;  but  the  former  always  implies 
a  solemn  setting  apart  springing  from  a  sense  of 
duty :  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one’s  self 
from  zeal  and  affection :  in  this  manner  he  who  ded¬ 
icates  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God :  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  minis¬ 
try  pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his  attention  and 
regard :  such  a  dedication  of  one’s  self  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  other  duties  as  members  of  society ; 
but  a  devotion  of  one’s  powers,  one’s  time,  and  one’s 
-knowledge  to  the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  sacred  kinds  of  de¬ 
votion.  To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  by  virtue  of  a  religious  observance ;  it  is  appli¬ 
cable  mostly  to  places  and  things  connected  with 
religious  works :  hallow  is  a  species  of  informal  con¬ 
secration  applied  to  the  same  objects :  the  church 
is  consecrated ;  particular  days  are  hallowed.'1' 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ded  -I-cate,  a.  [Lat.  dedicatus .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Wholly  given  up  or  devoted  to  some  pur¬ 
suit,  act,  or  thing. 

“  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

II.  Relig. :  Solemnly  consecrated  and  set  apart  to 
a  Divine  Being  or  some  sacred  use. 

ded-i-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dedicate,  v.] 


IT  If  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  an  old 
church  is  not  known,  it  can  often  be  determined  by 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  true  East  and 
West,  as  churches  were  formerly  built  so  that  the 
rising  sun  on  the  day  of  dedication  would  shine 
through  the  east  window. 

ded  -I-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  In  Fr.  dSdicateur.]  One 
who  dedicates,  devotes,  or  inscribes  anything  to 
another. 

“  Here  they  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls,  some  of  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  with  the  names  of 
the  dedicators.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  ix.,  §  5. 

ded-i-ca-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  dedicatory ;  -ah] 
The  same  as  Dedicatory  (q.  v.). 

ded-l-ca-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  dedicator;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  a 
dedication. 

“  Thus  I  should  begin  my  epietle,  if  it  were  a  dedicatory 
one  .  .  ” — Pope. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  dedication,  an  inscription. 

“  .  .  .  a  passion  6ermon,  with  a  formal  dedicatory  in 
great  letters  to  our  Saviour.” — Milton:  An  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

*ded'-I-fy,  *ded  -y-fye,  v.  t.  [A  curious  forma¬ 
tion  from  Lat.  dedico=  to  dedicate,  and  facio  (pass. 
fio) =to  make.]  To  dedicate,  to  consecrate. 

‘‘Dedyfye;  dicare,  dedicare, ”  &c. — Cathol.  Angl. 

de'-di-mus,  s.  [Lat. = we  have  given,  1st  pers. 
pi.  perf.  indie,  of  do= to  give.] 

Law  :  A  writ  empowering  any  person  to  do  some 
act  for  or  in  place  of  a  judge.  So  called  from  the 
first  words,  dedimus  potestatem=v/e  have  given 
power  or  authority. 

de-di  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deditio,  from  dedo= to  give 
up.]  The  act  of  giving  up  or  surrendering  anything ; 
a  surrender. 

“  It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  dedition 
upon  terms  and  capitulations  agreed  between  the  con¬ 
queror  and  the  conquered.” — Hale. 


ded-I-ca-tee',  s.  [Eng.  dedicatee);  -ee.]  One 
to  whom  anything  is  dedicated. 

“M.  Daudet  was  hardly  guilty  of  the  usual  insincerity 
of  dedicatees — Saturday  Rev. 

ded -i-cat-ing,  *ded-i-cat-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
{Dedicate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Dedication  (q.  v.). 

“ .  .  .  ye  dedicatynge  of  the  altar  .  .  ” — Bible 

G651):  Numeri,  ch.  vii. 

ded-I-ca'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  dedicatio,  from 
dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of  dedico. ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tbe  act  of  giving  up  or  devoting  wholly  to 
some  person,  purpose,  or  thing ;  devotion,  devoted- 
ness. 

“  My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 

All  his  in  dedication.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  inscribing  or  addressing,  as  to  a 
friend  or  patron. 

“  Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 

Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song.” 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Sat.,  233,  234. 

(3)  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  book,  &c.,  is 
inscribed  or  addressed  to  any  person. 

*(4)  Anything  dedicated,  devoted,  or  inscribed. 

“You  are  rapt  in  some  work,  some  dedication  to  the 
great  lord.” — Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Relig.:  The  act  of  solemnly  consecrating  or 
setting  apart  with  certain  religious  forms  and  cer¬ 
emonies  to  a  Divine  Being,  or  some  sacred  use,  or 
ministry ;  consecration. 

‘‘And  .  .  .  the  children  of  the  captivity  kept  the 
dedication  of  this  house  of  God  with  joy.”— Ezra  vi.  16. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  dedicating  a  highway.  ( Whar¬ 
ton. ) 

IT  The  Feast  of  Dedication  : 

Jewish  Hist.:  A  feast  kept  in  memory  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  by  whom  the  temple  and  altar  had  been 
dedicated  anew  after  their  profanation  byAntio- 
,chus  Epiphanes. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dedication. 

dedication  day,  s.  A  feast  or  festival  held  an¬ 
nually  to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  a  church 
to  a  particular  saint.  {Eng.  Eccles.) 

dedication  feast,  or  festival,  s.  The  same  as 
Dedication  Day  (q.  v.).  The  vdlage  feast  is  gen¬ 
erally  held  on  this  day.  {Eng.  Eccles.) _ 


*de-dol-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dedolatio,  from 
dedoZo=tohew  with  an  ax.] 

Surg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  action  whereby  a 
cutting  instrument,  applied  obliquely  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  inflicts  an  oblique  wound  with  loss  of 
substance. 

de  -do-lent,  a.  [Lat.  dedolens,  pr.  par.  of  dedo- 
leo=  to  cease  from  or  to  lose  feeling.]  Without  feel¬ 
ing  or  compunction. 

“Then  men  are  dedolent  and  past  feeling  .  .  .” — 
Hallywell:  Saving  of  Souls  (1677),  p.  114. 

de-duge’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deduco= to  lead  or  draw 
down  :  de  =  down,  and  duco  =  to  lead ;  Fr.  diduire  ; 
Sp.  dgducir ;  Ital.  didurre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  lead  or  draw  down. 

“  To  deduce  a  genius  down  from  heaven.” — Gaule:  Mag- 
Astro-Mancer,  p.  24. 

(2)  To  lead,  to  conduct. 

“ .  .  .  he  should  hither  deduce  a  colony.” — Selden: 
Illustrations  of  Drayton,  §  17. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  derive. 

“  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth.” 

Cowper:  On  the  Receipt  of  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

(2)  To  trace  down  through  several  steps. 

“.  .  .  they  naturally  sought  to  deduce  the  pedigree 
of  the  great  Roman  family  from  its  origin.”— Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii.,  §  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 

(3)  To  draw  or  derive  from  the  beginning. 

“  O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 

From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times?” 

Pope. 

(4)  To  gather  by  reasoning  ;  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

“  Kepler  had  deduced,  from  a  vast  mass  of  observation, 

the  general  expressions  of  planetary  motion  known  as 
Kepler’s  law.”— Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  iii., 
pp.  59,  60. 

*(5)  To  deduct,  to  subtract. 

“  A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

*11.  Law :  To  bring  before  a  court  for  decision. 

+B  Intrans. :  To  gather  from  reasoning,  to  infer, 
to  conclude. 

“  We  deduce  thereupo  that  he  wil  not  suffer  his  church 
fal  into  yt  erronious  belief  of  anie  damnable  vntrouthe, 
,  .  .” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  461. 

For  the  difference  between  to  deduce  and  to 
derive,  see  Derive. 


1)611,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  £em;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cions, 


de-duged1,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deduce.] 
de-duge  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  deduce ;  -ment.]  Any¬ 
thing  deduced,  gathered,  or  inferred ;  a  deduction. 

“ .  .  .  those  deducements  which  X  am  confident  are  the 
remote  effects  of  revelation.” — Dryden. 

de-dug-I-bil’-it-y,  s.  [English  deducible;  - ity. ] 
The  quality  of  being  deducible ;  deducibleness. 

de-dug ’-I-ble,  a.  [En g.  deduc{e) ; -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  deduced,  gathered,  or  inferred. 

“  The  condition,  although  deducible  from  many  grounds, 
yet  shall  we  evidence  it  but  from  few.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

fde  dug  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deducible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deducible. 

de-dug'-ing,  *de-dug'-yng,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Deduce.] 

A.&B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  gathering  by 
reasoning,  or  inferring. 

de-dug'-Ive,  a.  [English  deduc{e ) ;  -ive.]  Per¬ 
forming  the  act  of  deduction ;  deducing. 

de-duct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  deductus,  pa.  par.  of  deduco 
=to  diraw  down,  to  deduce.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  lead  forth,  to  conduct,  to  guide. 

“  .  .  .a  people  deduoted  oute  of  the  citie  of  Philippos, 

.  .  .” — Vdall:  Pref.  to  the  Philippians. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  To  subtract,  to  take  away. 

“We  deduct  from  the  computation  of  our  years  that 
part  of  our  time  which  is  spent  in  incogitancy  of  infancy.” 
— Norris. 

*2.  To  derive,  to  deduce. 

“Having  yet  in  his  deducted  spright 
Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fyre.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Love,  107. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deduct 
and  to  subtract :  “  Deduct,  from  the  Latin  deductus , 
participle  of  deduco ,  and  subtract,  from  subtractus, 
participle  of  subtraho,  have  both  the  sense  of  tak¬ 
ing  from,  but  the  former  is  used  in  a  general,  and 
the  latter  in  a  technical  sense.  He  who  makes  an 
estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct;  he  who  makes  a  cal¬ 
culation  is  obliged  to  subtract.  The  tradesman 
deducts  what  has  been  paid  from  what  remains 
due  ;  the  accountant  subtracts  small  sums  from  the 
gross  amount.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-duct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deduct.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  away  or  subtract¬ 
ing;  deduction. 

de-duc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  deduction;  Lat.  deductio; 
from  deductus,  pa.  par.  of  deduco .] 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  leading  forth  or  guiding. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  deducing,  inferring,  or  gathering  by 
reasoning  from  principles  or  established  data. 

“  To  prove  or  disprove  the  induction,  we  must  resort 
to  deduction  and  experiment.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3d  ed.),  ch.  iii.,  p.  58. 

2.  An  inference,  a  consequence,  or  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  premises  ;  a  fact,  opinion,  or  result  col¬ 
lected  from  principles  or  established  data.  [De 
ductive  reasoning .] 

“  This  was  the  first-fruit  of  his  deduction.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  iii.,  p.  61. 

3.  The  act  of  deducting,  subtracting,  or  taking 
away. 

4.  That  which  is  deducted  or  subtracted. 

“  .  .  .  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  pounds, 

clear  of  all  deductions.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deduction  and  con¬ 
clusion,  see  Conclusion. 

de-diict'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  deduct ;  -ive.]  Deducible; 
that  is  or  may  be  deduced  from  premises  or  by  de¬ 
duction. 

“  All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive.” — Glanville. 

If  Deductive  reasoning : 

Logic:  That  process  of  reasoning  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  necessary  consequences,  starting  from 
admitted  or  established  premises.  It  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  Inductive  (q.  v.). 

de-duct  -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deductive;  -ly.]  By 
deduction  ;  by  way  of  inference  or  consequence. 

“ .  .  .  the  value  of  physical  science  as  a  means  of 
discipline  consists  in  the  motion  of  the  intellect,  both 
inductively  and  deductively.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3d  ed.),  p.  101. 

*de-duit,  *dedut,  *dedute,  s.  [  0.  Fr.  deduit , 
desduit ;  Fr.  deduit.]  Pleasure,  sport,  game. 

“  A1  is  solas  and  dedute.” — Land  of  Cockayne,  50. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 

-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hgl,  dgL 


deduplication 


de-du-pli-Ca’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  dupli¬ 
cation  (a.  v.).] 
t.:  The 
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[Deed,  s.]  A  contraction 


deep 


’deed,  adv.  &  interj. 

..  for  in  deed  or  indeed. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Chorisis  (q.  y.).  deed  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  deed;  -ful{l).]  Full  of  noble 

Parts  of  the  flower  are  often  increased  by  a  process  of  deeds  ;  marked  by  noble  exploits.  (Tennyson.) 
deduplication/*— Balfour:  Botany.  §  6o4.  v  ^  ttp  ,  ,  7  t 

rA  cj  tp  •  *deea-i-ly,  adv .  [Eng.  deedy ;  -ly.\  Busily,  in¬ 

deed  (I),  dead,  dede,  s»  [A.  S.  deed ,  O.  Fris.  dustriously. 
d8de ;  Goth,  gad&ds:  O. H.  Ger.  dat:  Get.  that:  Dut.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

&  Dan.  daad;  Swei  d&d ;  Icel.  dadh.]  Austnf Emma! voh^lh  x  spectacles.'  -Miss 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  deed ’-less,  a.’  '[Eng! deed ;  -Zess.]  Inactive;  not 

1.  An  action  or  thing  done,  or  effected,  whether  having  performed  any  noble  deeds. 


good  or  bad. 

“  Only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.,  581,  682. 

2.  A  noble  or  illustrious  exploit  or  performance ; 
an  achievement. 

Thousands  were  there,  in  darker  frame  that  dwelt, 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxvi. 

*3.  The  power  of  acting  or  action. 

“  Nor  knew  I  not 

To  be  with  will  and  deed  created  free.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v,  547,  548. 

4.  Fact,  reality.  [1[  4.] 

‘‘David  therefore  sent  out  spies,  and  understood  that 
Saul  was  come  in  very  deed.” — 1  Sam.  xxvi,  4. 

II.  Law :  An  instrument  in  writing  or  in  print,  or 
partly  in  each,  comprehending  the  term  of  a  contract 
or  agreement,  and  the  evidence  of  its  due  execution 
between  parties  legally  capable  of  entering  into  a 
contract  or  agreement. 

If  (1)  Deed  of  assignment : 

Law :  A  deed  by  which  an  insolvent  conveys  to  a 
third  party,  called  an  assignee,  his  entire  (or  speci¬ 
fied)  property,  to  be  administered  and  distributed 
among  his  creditors.  In  the  various  states  there 
are  different  restrictions  as  to  modes  of  procedure 
in  execution  of  such  instruments. 

(2)  Deed  of  composition: 

Law :  A  deed  by  which  an  insolvent  person  comes 
to  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  they  agreeing 
to  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  their  debt  in  lieu 
of  the  whole. 

(3)  Deed  of  covenant : 

Law:  A  covenant  entered  into  by  means  of  a 
Separate  deed. 

(4)  In  deed,  *In  dede :  In  fact,  in  truth, In  reality. 
(Now  generally  written  as  one  word,  and  employed 
as  an  adverb.) 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deed,  ex¬ 
ploit,  achievement,  and  feat:  “  The  first  three  words 
rise  progressively  on  each  other:  deed,  compared 
with  the  others,  is  employed  for  that  which  is 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  exploit  and  achievement 
are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary ;  the  latter  in  a 
higher  sense  than  the  former.  Deeds  muslt  always 
be  characterized  as  good  or  bad,  magnanimous  or 
atrocious,  and  the  like :  exploit  and  achievement  do 
not  necessarily  require  such  epithets;  they  are 
always  taken  in  the  proper  sense  for  something 
great.  Exploit,  when  compared  with  achievement, 
is  a  term  used  in  plain  prose ;  it  designates  not  so 
much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is 
most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance:  it  soars 
above  what  the  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
affords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Martial  deeds 
are  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer : 
the  pages  of  modern  history  will  be  crowded  with 
the  exploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as 
those  of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the 
achievements  of  their  heroes  and  demigods.  An 
exploit  marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an 
achievement  denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every 
respect,  grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  valor  in  action.  An  exploit  may  be 
executed  by  the  design  and  at  the  will  of  another ; 
a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may  perform  exploitsi 
An  achievement  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever;  Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve¬ 
ments:  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knight-errants  or  of  great  com¬ 
manders.  Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in 
signification :  the  former  marks  skill,  the  latter 
resolution.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

^eed-achieving,  a.  Performing  noble  exploits. 

“  By  deed-achieving  honor  newly  named — 

What  is  it  ? — Goriolanus  must  I  call  thee?” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

deed-box,  s.  A  tin  or  iron  box  in  which  lawyers 
keep  the  deeds  referring  to  any  particular  estate. 

deed-poll,  s. 

Laiv:  A  deed  made  by  one  person  only  and  not 
indented,  beginning  generally  with  the  words: 
“  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,”  &c. 

deed  (2),  s.  [Dead,  s.]  The  gravel  or  coarse  soil, 
&c.,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  ditch. 

.  what  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch  (vernacularly 
the  deeds),  thrown  behind  this  facing  to  support  it.” — 
Ayr.  Surv.  Peeb.,  p.  131. 

deed,  v.  t.  [Deed,  s.]  To  transfer  or  convey  by 
deed.  {American.) 


“  Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  fame.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  978. 

deed'-y,  a.  [English  deed;  -y.\  Industrious, 
active,  efficient. 

“  Who  praiseth  a  horse  that  feeds  well  but  is  not  deedy 
for  the  race  or  travel,  speed  or  length?  Ward:  Sermons, 
p.  165. 

deem,  *deman,  *deme,  demen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
deman ;  Dut.  doemen;  Dan.  ddmme ;  Sw.  ddmma ; 
Icel.  deema;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuomen .] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  judge. 

*2.  To  sentence,  to  condemn. 

“  Sum  sal  be  denied  to  helle  to  wende.” 

Hampole:  Prick  ofConsc.,  6,028. 
*3.  To  decide,  to  determine,  to  conclude. 

“  I  would  also  deem 

O’er  others  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve.” — Byron. 
4.  To  consider,  to  think,  to  suppose,  to  look 
upon  as. 

“  Mortham, — whom  all  men  deemed  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  11 

*5.  To  declare,  to  lay  down. 

“Dauid  that  demed  this  speche 
In  a  psalme.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  iii.  lift 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  decide,  to  determine. 

“  Hi  ne  conne  .  .  .  deme  betuenes  grat  and  smal.”— 
Ayenbite,  p.  82. 

2.  To  judge,  to  consider,  to  suppose. 

“  And  little  deem’d  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare! 

When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  5. 

*deem  (1),  s.  [Deem,  v.] 

1.  Judgment,  sentence,  doom. 

2.  Thought,  idea. 

“I  true!  hownow?  what  wicked  deem  is  this?” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

*deem  (2),  *deame,  *deeme,  s.  [Dime.]  Atithe, 
a  tenth. 

“There  was  graunted  vnto  him  halfe  a  deem  of  the 
spiritualitie,  and  halfe  a  deeme  of  the  temporalitie,  . 
—Grafton:  Richard  II.  (an.  10.) 

deemed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deem,  r.] 

*deem  -er,  *demar,  *demer,  s.  [A.  S.  dimere .] 
A  judge,  an  adjudicator. 

“  Demar.  Judicator.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
deem’-ing,  *dem-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[Deem,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  & particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  considering,  supposing, 
or  judging ;  a  sentence,  a  decision. 

‘‘Demynge,  or  doom.  Judicium.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

deem’-ster,  *demester,  *demister,  *dempster, 
*demster,  s.  [Eng.  deem ;  -ster.] 

*1.  Gen.:  A  judge,  an  umpire. 

“  After  Sampson  was  Heli  dempster.” 

•  Cursor  Mundi,  7,263. 

2.  Spec. :  A  judge ;  one  of  two  officers  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  who  officiate  as  judges,  one  for  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  island,  the  other  for  the  southern. 
They  hold  their  courts  weekly.  [Doomster.] 
*deene,  s.  [Din.]  A  din,  a  noise, 
de-en’-er-glze,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  its  supply  of 
electric  energy  from  an  electric  motor. 

deep,  *deap,  *deepe,  *deop,  *dep,  *depe, 
*deope,  *dup,  *dyep,  a.,  adv .  &  s.  [A.  S.  de6p; 
Dut.  diep ;  Dan.  dyb ;  Sw.  diup ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiuf ;  Ger. 
tief;  Icel.  djupr.  {Sic eat.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Descending  far  below  the  surface,  having 
depth ;  profound ;  not  shallow. 

“Helle  is  dyep  wythoute  botme.” 

Ayenbite,  p.  264. 

(2)  Situated  low  down ;  below  the  surrounding 
ground. 

(3)  Measured  from  the  surface  downward. 

“  .  .  .  when  he  was  sunk  many  fathoms  deep  into  the 
water,  .  .  — Newton. 


(4)  Entering  far ;  penetrating  some  distance,  as 
the  wound  was  very  deep. 

“  His  face  deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrencht.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  601. 

(5)  Away  from  the  outside. 

“  So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread. 

Deep  ambush’d  in  her  silent  den  does  lie.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxx. 

*(6)  Measured  from  below  upward ;  high. 

“  This  way  seems  difficult  and  deep  to  scale.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  7L 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  superficial;  not  evident;  ab¬ 
struse. 

“  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies  deep, 

.  .  .’’-—Locke. 

(2)  Dark-colored. 

“With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread.” 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  92. 

(3)  Very  still,  gloomy,  or  heavy. 

“And  the  Lord  God  oaused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upois 
Adam.” — Ben.  ii.  21. 

(4)  Grave  or  low  in  sound ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 
“The  sounds  made  by  buckets  in  a  well  are  deeper  and 

fuller  than  if  the  like  percussion  were  made  in  the  open 
air.”— Bacon. 

(5)  Sonorous,  loud,  full-toned. 

"...  the  thunder. 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

(6)  Very  much  depressed  or  weighed  down. 

“Their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 

liberality.” — 2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

(7)  Grave,  solemn,  heartfelt,  earnest. 

“Curses not  loud,  but  deep.” — Shakesp.:  Macb.,  v.  3. 

(8)  Sagacious,  penetrating,  cunning,  sharps 
skilled. 

“  Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2- 

S  Cunning,  artful,  scheming. 

)  Of  persons  : 

“Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 

Be  he  to  me.”  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  L 

{b)  Of  things: 

“The  statesman,  skill’d  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Might  burn  his  useless  Machiavel,  and  sleep.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  612,  613. 
*(10)  Important;  touching  one  nearly. 

“  I’ll  read  you  matters  deep  and  dangerous.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3., 
*(11)  Heavy,  grievous. 

“’Tis  much  deep.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  4. 

(12)  Hidden,  secret. 

“  .  .  .  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.” — 1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

II.  Mil.:  Applied  to  the  rows  or  ranks  of  mao- 
standing  one  behind  the  other;  as  two,  three,  &c«j 
deep. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

I.  Lit. :  Far  below  the  surface. 

“  The  wonders  hidden  deep  in  earth  below.” 

Fawkes :  On  Sir  I.  Newton,. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Strongly,  profoundly,  earnestly. 

2.  Deeply,  inwardly,  feelingly. 

“This  avarice 

Strikes  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  particularly  deep ;  specially  the  sea* 
the  ocean. 

“The  goddess  spoke:  the  rolling  waves  unclose: 

Then  down  the  deep  she  plung’d  from  whence  she  rose/* 
Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  562,  563. 

IF  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural,  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  waves,  waters. 

“The  deeps  dividing,  o’er  the  coast  they  rise.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  127. 

(2)  The  channel  or  deepest  part  of  a  river. 

“At  the  Ford-dike  the  deep  or  channel  of  the  river  ie 
upon  the  Seaton  side.” — State:  Leslie  oj  Powis,  p.  119. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  most  solemn  or  still  part ;  the  depth. 

“  There  want  not  many  that  do  fear, 

In  deep  of  night,  to  walk  by  this  Herne’s  oak.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 
*(2)  Hell ;  the  lower  regions. 

“  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iiL  L. 
*(3)  Anything  very  deep,  profound,  or  abstruse. 
“Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.” — Prov.  xxxvi.  6. 

*(4)  The  bottom  of  the  heart. 

“  She  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  depe.” 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale . 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
whd,  sen;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


gs,  pot 
qu  =  kw 
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deer 


deep-brained 


II.  Naut.  (PL):  The  estimated  fathoms  Detween 
the  marks  on  the  hand  lead-line. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Deep -blooming,  deep- 
brooding,  deep-browed,  deep-chested,  deep-crim¬ 
soned,  deep-felt,  deep-furrowed,  deep-laden,  deep- 
loaded,  deep-piercing,  deep-rooted,  deep-scarred, 
deep-sounding,  deep-toned,  deep-wrinkled.  Eor  deep 
compounded  with  a  color,  see  A.  2  (2) . 

♦deep-brained,  a.  Ingenious. 

“  .  .  .  deep-brained  sonnets  .  . 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover3 s  Complaint ,  209, 

deep-brown,  a. 

Bot.:  Pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same  as  umber- 

brown. 


*deep:contemplative,  a.  Given  up  to  profound 

meditation.  ( Shakesp . :  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  T.) 
*deep-domed,  a.  Having  a  deep  dome  or  vault. 
“  The  deep-domed  empyrean” — Tennyson:  Milton,  7. 

.  deep-drauchtit,  deep-draughed,  a.  Design¬ 
ing,  artful,  crafty. 

deep-drawing,  a.  Sinking  deep  into  the  water; 
requiring  a  great  depth  of  water. 

“  The  deep-drawing  barka  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage.” 

Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Ores.  (Prol.) 
deep-drawn,  a.  Heartfelt,  earnest. 

deep -dr inking,  a.  Given  or  addicted  to  drink¬ 
ing  deeply. 

deep-dyed,  a.  Dyed  of  a  deep  or  dark  color. 

“  Gently  flows 

The  deep-dyed  Brents,  where  their  hues  instill 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose.” 

Byron:  X'hilde  Harold,  iv.  28. 
deep-echoing,  a.  Giving  out  a  loud  echo. 

“  Beep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  148. 
deep-embattled,  a.  Drawn  up  in  deep  ranks, 
numerous. 

“  Sometimes  she  bids  the  deep-embattled  host. 

Above  the  vulgar  reach  resistless  form’d, 

March  to  sure  conquest,  never  gained  before.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v.  412-14. 
♦deep-fermenting,  a.  In  strong  preparation. 

“  Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew’d.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  13. 
♦deep-fet,  s.  Deeply-fetched. 

“My  deep-fet  groans.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  YU,  Pt.  II., 
4i  1 


s^ep-fixed,  a.  Fixed  deeply  or  strongly. 

“  It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fixed  pillar  to  the  shore.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

deep-green,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  dark  green  color. 

“  The  deep-green  emerald,  in  wThose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend.” 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover’ s  Complaint ,  213,  214. 

■2.  Bot. :  Green  a  little  verging  upon  black, 
deep-laid,  a.  Cunningly  devised  or  plotted. 

“  And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o’er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall?  ” 

Scott.  Rokeby,  vi.  81. 

deep-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  loud,  sonorous 
Toiee  or  note. 

“  But  of  their  monarch’s  person  keeping  ward, 

Since  last  the  deep-mouthed  bell  of  vespers  tolled.” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  iii. 

deep-musing,  a.  Deeply  meditating;  contem¬ 
plative. 

“But  he,  deep-musing,  o’er  the  mountains  stray’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  1. 

♦deep-premeditated,  a.  Craftily  or  carefully 
prepared. 

“  Comest  thou  with  deep-premeditated  lines?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I .,  iii.  1. 

deep-read,  a.  Having  great  knowledge  in ;  well 
read. 

"...  deep-read  men  in  the  maxims  of  state  and 
government.” — L’ Estrange:  Transl.  of  Quevedo’s  Vis.,  p. 
232. 

deep-revolving,  a.  Deeply-thinking;  crafty. 

“  The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv  2. 


deep-sea,  a. 

ocean 

Whe 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  sea  or 


Deep-sea-buck ie :  Murex  corneus,  Long 

Deep-sea-crab :  Cancer  araneus,  Spider  Crab. 
Deep-sea  Coral  Zone:  From  50  to  100  fathoms; 
one  of  the  zones  into  which  the  sea-bed  has  been 
divided.  In  tbe  northern  seas  the  largest  corals 
(Oc-ulina  and  Primnoa)  are  found  in  this  zone,  and 
shells  are  relatively  more  abundant  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  temperature  at  these  depths.  These 
deep-sea  shells  are  mostly  smaH  and  destitute  of 


orignt  colors,  but  are  interesting  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  found,  their  wide 
range,  and  high  antiquity.  Among  the  character¬ 
istic  genera  are  Crania,  Thetis,  Neaera,  Cryptodon, 
Yoldia,  Dentalium,  and  Scissurella.  (Woodwardf 
Mollusca,  p.  152.) 

(4)  Deep-sea  line: 

Nautical : 

(a)  A  water-laid  line  of  200  fathoms,  and  used 
with  a  28-pound  weight  in  sounding. 

(b)  A  line  for  deep-sea  fishing ;  a  cod-line. 

(5)  Deep-sea  soundings: 

Hydrol.:  Soundings  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
sea  or  ocean.  [Sea.] 

deep-seated,  a.  Situated  low ;  deeply  implanted. 

♦deep-sworn,  a.  Promised  by  a  solemn  oath. 

.  .  .  deep-swoim  faitb.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

deep-tangled,  a.  With  branches  closely  inter¬ 
woven. 

“  Every  copse 

Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush  .  .  .” 

Thomson:  Spring,  594,  595. 

deep -thinking,  a.  Deeply  meditating ;  contem¬ 
plative,  musing, 

deep-thrilling,  a.  Thrilling  or  moving  strongly. 

“That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  severe, 

At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  20. 

deep-throated,  a.  Emitting  a  deep,  sonorous 
sound. 

“But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  appear’d, 

From  those  deep-throated  engines  belch’d,  whose  roar 

Embowel’d  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  585-87. 

deep-transported,  a.  Enrapt. 

“  Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound, 

Such  where  the  deep-transported  mind  may  soar.” 

Milton:  College  Exercise. 

deep-vaulted,  a.  Having  a  deep  vault  or  ex¬ 
panse. 

“ From  hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  116. 

deep-voiced,  a.  Sending  out  deep  sonorous 

echoes. 

“Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighbor¬ 
ing  ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail 
of  the  forest.” — Longfellow:  Evangeline  (Introd.). 

deep-waist,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  part  of  the  open  skids  between  tbe  main 
and  fore  drifts  in  a  man-of-war. 

2.  The  remaining  part  of  a  ship’s  deck  when  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  very  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  main-deck  so  as  to  leave  a 
vacant  space  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  deck. 

deep-waisted,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  a  deep  waist,  as  a  ship  when  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  elevated  four  to  six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  main  deck. 

deep-well  pump,  S.  A  pump  specially  adapted 
for  oil  and  brine  wells  which  are  bored  of  small 
diameters  and  to  great  depths. 

deep-worn,  a.  Showing  deep  marks  of  wear. 

deep-wounded,  a.  Wounded  to  the  quick. 

“.  .  .  your  deep-wounded  heart.” 

Byron:  Reply  to  some  Verses . 

deep'-en,  *deopen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  deep;  -enf] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  deeper ;  to  sink  lower. 

“  .  .it  would  raise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed  of 
the  Tiber.” — Addison. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  dark  or  deep ;  to  intensify. 

“You  must  deepen  your  colors  so  that  theorpimentmay 
be  the  highest.”— Peacham. 

2.  To  make  more  sad  or  gloomy. 

“  Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.” 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  169, 170. 

3.  To  make  more  deep,  grave,  or  low. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  become  deep  or  deepen. 

“The  water  deepned  and  sholdned  so  very  gently.” — 
Dampier:  Voy.  to  N.  Holland  (1699). 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  grow  in  loudness  or  sonorousness;  to  be¬ 
come  louder. 

“  Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening ,  mingling.” 

Thomson Summer,  1,141,  1,142. 

2.  To  become  deeper  or  greater ;  to  be  intensified. 

“  Ere  yet  the  deepening  incidents  prevail, 

Till  rous’d  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale.” 

Falconer  Shipwreck ,  i.  106,  107. 


deep'-qned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deepen.] 
deep  en-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deepen.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tbe  act  or  process  of  becoming  or 
making  deeper  (lit.  <Skfig.). 
deep -In,  s.  [Gael,  dipinnl]  A  net. 
deepin- worker,  s.  A  net-weaver, 
deep-lj?,  *deopliche,  *deplike,  adv.  [A.  S. 
dedplice.  ] 

I,  Lit.:  To  or  at  a  great  depth  ;  far  below  tbe  sur¬ 
face. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  the  bottom,  profoundly,  thoroughly. 

“Fear  is  a  passion  that  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  our 
natures,  .  .  .  ” — Tillotson. 

2.  Profoundly ;  with  groat  care  or  attention. 

“He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and 

deeply.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Earnestly,  from  the  heart,  solemnly,  feelingly. 

“  And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.” — Mark  viii.  12. 

4.  With  a  tendency  to  darkness  or  intensity  of 
color. 

“Hedge  and  wood  full-leaved  and  deeply  tinted.” — 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Strongly,  greatly ;  in  a  high  degree. 

“  To  keep  his  promise  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended 
both  his  nobles  and  people.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

6.  Gravely ;  with  deep  or  low  tone. 

deep  -most,  a.  [Eng.  deep;  most.]  The  furthest 
or  most  remote  ;  the  extreme. 

“  Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
King  from  her  deepmost  glen.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19.  {Boat  Song.) 

deep -ness,  *deop-nesse,  *depe-nes,  ♦dep-nes, 
♦dep-nesse,  ♦dep-nisse,  *dyep-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 

dedpness,  dedpniss.’} 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Depth,  profundity;  distance  below  the  surface. 
"...  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had 

no  deepness  of  earth.” — Matt.  xiii.  6. 

♦2.  The  deep,  or  deeps. 

“  In  the  se  and  in  alle  deepnesses.” — E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Fs 
cxxxiv.  6. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Incomprehensibility ;  mystery. 

“The  thridde  [sseweth] the  dyepnesse  of  his  zothhede.” 

Ayenbite,  p.  105. 

2.  Cunning,  craft. 

*3.  Profundity,  excellence ;  as,  the  deepness  of  his 
learning  or  reading. 

If  Depth  is  more  usually  employed  in  the  literal, 
deepness  in  a  figurative  sense. 

♦deep  -ship,  ♦deope-shipe,  s.  [A.  S.  dedpscipe.] 
Deepness,  depth. 

“  The  deopeschipe  and  te  dearne  run  of  his  death  rolle.” 

Legend  St.  Katherine,  1,339. 
♦deep -some,  a.  [En g.  deep ; -some.')  Deep. 

.  .  he  [Proteus]  diued  the  deep  som  e  watrie  heapes.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  iv. 

deer,  *der,  *dere,  *deor,  s.  [A.  S.  dedr;  O.  S. 
dier.  Cognate  with  0.  Fris.  diar,  dier;  Goth,  dius; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tier ;  Ger.  thier ;  Dut.  dier;  Dan.  dyr; 
Icel.  dyr;  Lat.  fera;  Gr.  ther=;\  wild  beast.] 

1.  Zodl. :  The  true  Deer  (Cervidee)  are  a  family  of 
the  Ruminants  distinguished  chiefly  by  tbe  nature 
of  the  horns  or  antlers,  which,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Reindeer,  are  borne  by  tbe  males 
only.  They  are  bony  throughout,  are  annually  shed 
and  reproduced  at  the  breeding  season,  increasing 
each  time  in  size  and  tne  number  of  brancht  s  until, 
in  the  old  males  of  some  species,  they  attain  an 
enormous  size.  The  antlers  are  carried  upon  tbe 
frontal  bone,  and  are  produced  by  a  process  not 
unlike  that  by  which  injuries  of  osseous  structures 
are  made  good  in  man.  At  first  they  ar,e  covered 
with  a  sensitive  skin  or  “velvet;”  but  as  develop¬ 
ment  proceeds  this  skin  dries  up  and  peels  off ;  a 
bony  ridge  or  “  burr  ”  being  formed  , on  the  antler 
just  above  its  base  of  attachment  to  tbe  frontal 
bone.  When  fully  developed  tbe  antlers  consist  of 
a  main  stem  or  “beam,”  carrying  one  or  more 
branches  or  “  tynes.”  When  first  produced,  in  the 
second  year  after  birth,  the  antler  consists  only 
of  the  “beam,”  tbe  animal  being  then  termed 
a  “  brocket.”  Tbe  next  year  a  basal  branch 
or  “  brow-tjme  ”  is  developed;  it  is  then  termed  a 
“spayed;”  and  in  tbe  following  year  a  second 
branch  or  “  tros-tyne,”  directed  forward,  appears 
above  the  former,  the  hinder  portion  of  the  beam 
constituting  the  “royal.”  Should  the  antler  de¬ 
velop  further,  it  is  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
branching  ot  these  tynes ;  the  “  royal-tyne,”  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  very  liable  to  become  subdivided  in 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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successive  years.  The  Musk-deer  and  the  Water- 
deer  of  China  have  no  horns.  Deer  are  very  gener- 
ally  distributed,  but  none  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  either  Australia  or  South  Africa.  The  largest 
living  form  is  the  True  Elk  ( Alces  palmatus )  or 
Moose,  while  the  Indian  Muntjacs  are  among  the 
smallest,  the  Chevrotains  being  now  placed  in  a 
group  by  themselves.  Except  the  Reindeer  ( Cervus 
tarandus) ,  no  member  of  the  group  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  domesticated. 

2.  Palceont.:  In  the  fossil  state  Deer  are  not 
found  earlier  than  in  the  Pliocene  period,  while  the 
best  known  extinct  form,  the  Irish  Deer,  or  Irish 
Elk,  occurs  in  peat  bogs  or  cave  deposits. 

deer-balls,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Elaphomyces  granulatus. 

deer-berry, s. 

Bot.:  (1  )Amer.:  Vaccinium stamineum ;  (2)  Eng.: 
Gaultheria  procumbens. 

deer-fold,  s.  A  deer-park, 
deer-hair,  deer’s-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Eleocharis  ccespitceus,  the  Heath  Clubrush. 

“  And  on  the  spot  where  they  boiled  the  pot, 

The  spreat  and  the  deer-hair  ne’er  shall  grow.” 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  iii.  376. 
deer-hayes,  s.  pi.  An  old  English  engine  or 
great  net  of  cord  designed  to  catch  deer. 

deer-herd,  s.  One  who  tends  deer ;  a  keeper,  a 
forester. 

deer-hound,  s.  A  hound  kept  for  hunting  deer; 
a  staghound. 

deer-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  A  small  Rodent  ( Hesperomys  leucopus)  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Muridse,  which  is  found  in 
abundance  in  this  country.  Its  fur  shows  various 
brownish  or  gray¬ 
ish  tints  above, 
while  the  lower 
surface  and  feet, 
up  to  the  wrists 
and  ankles,  are 
snow-white.  The 
tail,  which  varies 
consider  ably  in 
length,  is  general¬ 
ly  white  beneath. 

The  length  of  the 
head  and  body  is 
aboutthree  inches. 

Its  habits  are  noc¬ 
turnal,  andit  feeds 
on  corn,  of  which, 
with  acorns  and 
nuts,  it  lays  up 
stores  for  winter  use.  The  deer-mouse  constructs  a 
small  nest  for  itself  of  fine  moss  and  strips  of  bark, 
or  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a 
squirrel  or  small  bird. 

deer-neck,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  thin,  ill- 
formed  neck  in  a  horse. 

deer-skin,  *dere-skynne.  s.  The  skin  or  leather 
made  from  the  skin  of  a  deer. 

“  Magic  mittens-made  of  deer-skin.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iv. 

deer-stalker, s. 

1.  One  who  kills  deer  by  stalking. 

2.  A  kind  of  low  felt  hat. 

deer- stalking,  s.  The  killing  of  deer  by  stalk¬ 
ing. 

deer-stealing,  s. 

Eng.  Game  Law :  The  offense  of  stealing  deer.  It 
is  a  heavily  punishable  one. 
deer’s-foot,  s.  The  foot  of  a  deer. 

If  Deer'' s-foot  grass : 

Bot. :  Agrostis  setacea. 

deer-ing  -l-u,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Deering, 
an  English  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaranthaceas.  The  bitter  and 
acrid  leaves  of  Deeringia  celosioides  are  used  in 
Java  in  cases  of  measles, 
de-e'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  deesis=  a  supplication.] 

Rhet. :  An  invocation,  a  supplication, 
deev,  dive,  s.  [Zend.] 

Persian  Mythol. : 

1.  Formerly :  One  of  the  inferior  spirits  of  the 
lower  regions.  [Brahmanism.] 

2.  Now :  A  kind  of  malignant  spirit. 

de-fa^e',  *de-faas,  *dif-face,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
desfacer,  from  O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis=apart,  away, 
and  Lat. /acies=  a  face.  (Sfceaf.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

1.  To  disfigure ;  to  spoil  the  appearance  or  beauty 
of ;  to  mar. 

“ .  .  .  weeds  defaced 

The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 


2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  disfigure,  to  mar. 

“Thi  vertues  let  no  fulthe  defaas.” 

E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  126. 

*2.  To  cancel. 

“Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond.” 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  iii.  2. 

3  To  slander,  to  defame. 

“  The  Norman  writers  .  .  .  who  have  so  defaced  earle 
Goodwine.” — Harrison:  Description  of  England,  bk.  ii. , 
ch.  i. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  disfigured  or  spoiled. 

“  Which  of  thy  derke  cloudy  face 
Makest  the  worldes  light  deface.” 

Gower,  ii.  97. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deface,  to 
disfigure,  wad  to  deform:  “ Deface  expresses  more 
than  either  deform  or  disfigure.  To  deface  is  an  act 
of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual  destruction  of  that 
which  has  before  existed :  to  disfigure  is  either  an 
act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous  execution,  which 
takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform  is  altogether  an 
imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the  form  what 
it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by  design ; 
it  is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  accident ;  it  is 
deformed  either  by  an  error  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  Persons  only  deface :  persons  or  things  dis¬ 
figure:  things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of 
themselves.  ...  A  statue  may  be  defaced,  dis¬ 
figured,  or  deformed ;  it  is  defaced  when  any  violence 
is  done  to  the  face  or  any  outward  part  of  the  body  ; 
it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb  ;  it  is  deformed 
if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect  form  of  a  human 
being.  Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or 
disfigured,  but  seldom  deformed;  animate  objects 
are  either  disfigured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced. 
A  person  may  disfigure  himself  by  his  dress;  he  is 
deformed  by  the  hand  of  nature.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de  fac  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deface.] 
defaced  coin,  s.  A  coin  which  has  been  defaced 
by  stamping  or  otherwise  ;  such  a  coin  is  not  a  legal 
tender,  and  any  person  who  with  fraudful  intent 
defaces  any  coin  current  in  the  United  States,  or 
who  knowingly  utters  any  such  defaced  coin  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
de-fa^e  -ment,  s.  [Eng.de/ace,'  -ment.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  defacing,  disfiguring,  or  spoiling  the 
appearance  of. 

2.  That  which  defaces  or  disfigures  ;  a  disfigure¬ 
ment. 

“.  .  .  the  image  of  God  is  purity,  and  the  defacement 

sin.” — Bacon. 

de-fa§  -er,  s.  [Eng.  defac(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  defaces,  disfigures,  or  spoils ;  a  destroyer, 
a  v’olator. 

“  Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

de-faij'-Ihg,  *de-fac-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Deface.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  defacement. 

“  The  which  defacynge  &  blottyng  of  the  beutye  of  that 
countrey,  .  .  .” — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

*de-fa§’-Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  defacing;  •ly.'] 
In  a  defacing  or  disfiguring  manner ;  so  as  to  deface 
or  disfigure. 

de  fac  -to,  phrase.  [Lat.=in  fact.]  In  fact,  in 
reality  :  as,  A  king  de  facto  is  one  actually  in  pos¬ 
session  of  tho  throne,  a  king  de /are  is  one  having 
the  right  to  the  throne,  but  not  in  possession. 

*de-fade,  *dif-fade,  v.  i.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  fade  (q.  v.).]  To  fade  away. 

“Now  ea  my  face  defadede.” 

Morte  Arthure,  3,304. 
def-se-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Defecation.] 

*de-faik,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dSfalquer.2 

1.  To  relax,  to  remit. 

“Thir  nouellis  maid  Cesius  to  defaik  sum  part  of  his 
curage.” — Bellenden:  Cron.,  fol.  39,  a. 

2.  To  make  default  in  respect  to  money. 

*de-faiP,  *de-faill',  v.  i.  [Fr.  dSfaillir.J  To 

fail ;  to  wax  feeble. 

“Feill  Scottis  horss  was  drewyn  into  trawaill, 
Forrown  that  day,  so  irkyt  can  defaill.” 

Wallace,  x.  704. 

*de-fail  -an5e,  s.  [Fr.]  A  failure,  a  miscar¬ 
riage. 

“.  .  .  it  must  suppose  a  defailance,  or  an  infirmity, 
as  physic  supposes  sickness  and  mortality.” — Bishop  Tay¬ 
lor:  On  Repentance. 

*de-failed  ,  *de-fay  led,  a.  [French  d£faillir .] 
Failed,  feeble,  broken  down, 

“He  is  al  recreyd  and  defayled.” — Ayenbite,  p.  33. 


*de-fai§  -g,n$e,  *de-feas-ance,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  An  acquittance  from  a  claim. 

2.  An  excuse,  a  subterfuge. 

3.  A  defalcation. 

“  It  sail  be  lesum  to  the  annuellaris,  notwithstanding 
the  defaisance  maid  presentlie,  gif  thay  pleis,  to  by  in 
agane.” — Acts  Marie  (1551),  c.  9. 

*de-fai§e',  *de-fease,  *de-fese,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dSfaire .] 

1.  To  discharge,  to  free  from,  to  acquit  of. 

“  He  has  charteris  to  defese  him  tharof.” — Act  Dom . 
Cone.  (1478),  p.  22. 

2.  To  deduct. 

“  Twenty  shillings  Scots  he  be  defeased  to  the  defender.’1 
— Newly th:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  499. 

*de-faite',  *de-faited,  a.  [O.  Fr.  desfait ,  des- 
faict .]  Defeated,  undone,  decayed,  wasted. 

“  He  so  defaite  was.” — Chaucer:  Troilus,  v. 
*de-falc',  *de-falk  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  defalquer .]  To 
subtract,  to  deduct.  [Defalcate,  v.] 

“  They  should  be  allowed  £9,500,  to  be  defalked  in  nine- 
and  a  half  years  out  of  their  rent.” — State  Trials:  Lord 
Naas;  Middlesex  (an.  1624). 

*de-fal-cate,  v.  t.  [Lpw  Lat.  ditfalco,  defalco— 
to  abate,  to  deduct,  to  take  away  from,  from  Lat. 
di/=d£s=apart ;  Low  Lat.  falco  —  to  cut  with  a. 
sickle;  Lat.  falx  (genit.  falcis)  =  a.  sickle  (Skeat) ; 
Fr.  defalquer;  Ital.  diffalcare;  Sp.  &  Port,  desfal- 
car.]  To  take  away,  to  deduct,  to  embezzle.  (Gen¬ 
erally  used  of  money.) 

“To  show  what  maybe  practicably  and  safely  defalcated: 
from  them.” — Burke:  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

*de-fal'-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  defalcatus,  pa.  par, 
of  defalco= to  deduct,  to  take  away.]  [Defalcate, 
4/\]  Deprived,  lopped,  diminished. 

“  Yet  ben  nat  these  in  anie  parte  defalcate  of  their 
condigne  praises.” — Sir  T.  Elyot-  The  Governor,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  x. 

*de-fal-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defalcate,  p.}- 

*de-fal-cat-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defal¬ 
cate,  i».] 

A.  Aspr  par.:  (See  the  Verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Cutting  off,  deducting. 

2.  Deficient  in  money  intrusted ;  making  default.. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  a  defaulter  ; 
defalcation. 

de-fal'-ca-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  diffalco 
=  to  defalcate  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Originally  a  cutting  down,  as  with  a  scythe;  a 
lopping  off. 

“  .  .  .  some  additions,  defalcations,  and  other  altera¬ 

tions  more  or  less.” — Sanderson:  Sermons  (1671),  Preface. 
( Trench :  Glossary,  p.  49.) 

*2.  An  abatement,  a  deduction,  a  diminution. 
“With  the  defalcation  of  the  annual  butt  of  Back.”— 
Mason:  Ode  to  Sir  F.  Norton  (Note). 

*3.  A  curtailment. 

“  The  tea-table  is  set  forthwith  its  customary  bill  of 
fare,  and  without  any  defalcation.” — Addison:  Spectator „ 
No.  488. 

*4.  That  which  is  abated  or  deducted. 

5.  A  fraudulent  making  default  in  regard  to  money- 
intrusted  ;  the  abstraction  or  embezzlement  of 
money  by  an  agent  or  servant. 

6.  The  amount  in  which  default  is  made;  a  defi¬ 
ciency,  a  sum  embezzled. 

“  .  .  .  the  prosecutors  could  only  find  alleged  defal¬ 
cations  to  the  amount  of  £30.” — London  Daily  Telegraph 

*de-falk',  v.  t.  [Fr.  defalquer .] 

.  1.  To  cut  off,  to  lop  away,  to  defalcate. 

“  Defalke  a  decre,  law,  or  statute.  Befigere  decreta  vel 
leges,”  dtc. — Huloet. 

2.  To  abrogate,  to  abolish. 

“  What  he  defalks  from  some  insipid  sin,  is  but  to  mate 
some  other  more  gustful.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*def-{i-mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  diffamatum,  sup.  of 
diffamo= to  spread  a  report.]  To  defame,  to  slander. 

def-a-ma -tion,  *dif-fa-ma-Qioun,  s.  [Latin 
diffamatio,  from  diffamo=to  spread  a  report.]  [De¬ 
fame.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  defaming  or  slandering;  the  false- 
and  malicious  uttering  of  slanderous  words  with  a 
view  to  damage  the  character,  reputation,  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  another  ;  slander,  calumny,  libel. 

*2.  A  disgrace,  a  scandal. 

“  Sometyme  it  were  a  greet  diffamacioun  for  a  man  t» 
vse  more  rynges  than  oon.” — Trevisa,  ii.  313. 

II.  Law:  Defamation  of  character  is  actionable 
either  by  indictment  or  by  action.  But  to  support 
an  action  it  is  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should 
aver  some  particular  damage  to  have  happened  to- 
him.  ( Blackstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.) 
[Slander,  Libel.] 
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*def-a-ma-tor,  s.  [Eng.  defamat{e);  -or.]  A 
defamer,  a  slanderer. 

“  .  .  .to  ferret  our  defamators.” — Gent.  Instructed, 

p.  66. 

de-fam  -a-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  diffamatoire,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  diffamator ius,  from  diffamo.  1  Containing  or 
involving  defamation ;  slanderous, libelous,  calum¬ 
nious. 

“James,  a  short  time  before  his  accession,  had  insti¬ 
tuted  a  civil  suit  against  Oates  for  defamatory  words.”— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

de-fame',  *dif-fame,*  dyf-fame,  v.  t.&i.  [O.  Fr. 

diffamer,  defamer;  Port,  diffamar ;  Sp.  difamar; 
Ital.  diffamare,  from  Lat.  diffamo—  to  spread  a  re¬ 
port:  dif=dis— apart,  about,  and/ama=a  report.] 
1  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  utter  or  publish  falsely  and  maliciously 
slanderous  words  with  a  view  to  damage  the  char¬ 
acter,  reputation,  or  business  of  another;  to 
slander,  to  libel. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of,  to  asperse ;  to  bring  or 
endeavor  to  bring  into  disgrace  or  ill  repute. 

*3.  To  cry  down,  to  condemn,  to  blame. 

“  Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defame." 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxi.  355. 
*4.  To  disgrace,  to  bring  a  scandal  or  disgrace  on. 

“  Lest,  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fir’ d. 
Dishonest  wounds  or  violence  of  soul 
Defame  the  bridal  feast  and  friendly  bowl.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  14-16. 

*5.  To  charge,  to  accuse,  to  indict. 

“  Rebecca  is  defamed  of  sorcery.” — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch. 
Xxxviii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  utter  or  publish  defamatory 
Fords  ;  to  slander,  to  libel. 

“  They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame. 

And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame.’’ 

Butler:  On  the  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

♦de-fame  ,  *dif-fame,  s.  [O.  Fr.  diffame.]  Dis¬ 
grace,  infamy. 

“  Decrees  which  mighte  tome  into  diffame." 

Gower,  iii.  154. 

de-fam'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defame,'  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Slandered,  calumniated. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  which 
has  lost  its  tail. 

de-fam -er,  s.  [Eng.  def  am  {e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
defames  another  ;  a  slanderer,  a  libeler,  a  calumni¬ 
ator. 

“  It  may  be  a  useful  trial  for  the  patience  of  the  de¬ 
famed,  yet  the  defamer  has  not  the  less  crime.” — Govern, 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

de-fam  -ihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defame,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  uttering  defamatory 
words ;  defamation. 

“  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many.” — Jer.  xx.  10. 
fde-fam  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  defaming ;  Ay']  In 
a  defamatory  or  slanderous  manner. 

♦de-fam-ous,  a.  [From  defame,  v.,  on  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  infamous  (q.  v.).J  Defamatory,  slanderous. 

“ .  .  .  there  was  a  knighte  that  spake  defamous  words 
of  him.” — Holinshed,  vol.  ii.,  K  k  1. 

de-fat'-i-ga-ble,  a.  [Lat.  defatigo  =  to  tire,  to 
weary.]  Liable  to  become  wearied. 

“  We  were  made  on  set  purpose  defatigable,  .  . 
Qlanvill:  Pre-exist,  of  Souls,  p.  116. 

de-f  at'-I-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  defatigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  defatigo=to  tireout :  de  (intens.),/afipo=to  tire, 
to  weary.]  To  tire  out,  to  weary,  to  exhaust. 

“  The  power  of  these  men’s  industries,  never  defatigated, 
hath  been  great.” — Dr.  Maine. 

de-fat-i-ga  -tion,  *de-fat-i-ga-9yon,  s.  [Lat. 

defatigatio .]  Weariness,  fatigue,  exhaustion. 

“We  shall  come  in  to  euerlastynge  defatigacyons  and 
werynesse  in  helle.” — Fisher:  Seven  Psalmes,  cxliii.  2. 

de-fault ,  *de-falt,  *de-faulte,  *de-faute,  s. 

,0.  Fv.deffaute,  defaute;  Fr.  difaut;  def  —  Lat.  dis 
=apart,  away,  and  faute— a.  fault.]  [Fault.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Want,  need. 

“  The  lady  had  defaute  bothe  of  mete  and  drynk.” 

Langtoft,  p.  122. 

*2.  A  failing,  fail. 

“Thou  miht  withoute  defaulte to  paradys  evene  gon.” 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  23. 

3.  An  omission  or  failure  to  do  any  act;  neglect. 

“  Sedition  tumbled  into  England  more  by  the  default 
of  governors  than  the  people’s.” — Haywood. 

*4.  A  fault,  a  failing. 

“God  amend  defaulte.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,392. 

5.  A  defalcation  in  accounts. 


II.  La  tv:  A  failure  to  appear  in  any  court  on  the 
day  assigned;  especially  applied  to  a  defendant 
when  he  fails  or  neglects  to  plead  or  put  in  his 
answer  in  the  time  limited.  In  such  cases  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sign  judgment  against  him, 
which  is  called  judgment  by  default,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  said  to  suffer  judgment  by  default. 

IT  (1)  In  default  of:  Instead  or  in  lieu  of  some¬ 
thing  wanting  or  absent. 

“  Still  make  our  former  loves  my  pleasing  theme, 
And,  in  default  of  passion,  give  you  fame.” 

Boyse:  To  his  Wife. 

(2)  To  make  default: 

(a)  To  fail  to  appear  in  a  court  or  to  observe  any 
engagement,  obligation,  contract,  or  claim. 

(b)  To  be  a  defaulter  in  monetary  matters. 

♦de-fault’,  *de-falt,  de-fauten,  v.  i.  &  t.  [De¬ 
fault,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fail,  to  be  wanting. 

“ .  .  .  ne  defautide  siche  a  maner  meet.” — Wycliffei 
Numbers  xi.  33. 

2.  To  fail  or  omit  to  do  any  act. 

3.  To  fail  in  duty ;  to  offend. 

“  And  pardon  craved  for  his  so  rash  default. 

That  he  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  default.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VL  iii.  21. 

4.  To  fail,  to  give  away,  to  break  down. 

“The  men  that  ben  wery  and  han  defautid .” — Wycliffet 
Judges  viii.  15. 

5.  To  give  way,  to  become  dilapidated. 

“The  old  defaulted  building  being  rid  out  of  the  way." 
— Knight:  Trial  of  Truth  (1580),  fol.  63. 

II.  Law:  To  make  default  in  appearing  in  any 
court,  or  in  putting  in  an  answer  or  plea  in  the  time 
limited. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  fail  in  the  performance  of;  to  omit,  to  neg¬ 
lect. 

“ .  .  .  what  they  have  defaulted  toward  him  as  no 

king.” — Milton:  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

2.  To  keep  back  a  part  of,  to  excise,  to  lop  off. 

“.  .  .  selecting  out  of  the  best  writers  what  is  neces¬ 
sary,  defaulting  unnecessary  and  partial  discourses.” — 
Hales:  Remains;  Ser.  Rom.  xiv.  L 

II.  Law:  To  enter  any  person  a3  a  defaulter  who 
fails  to  appear  in  a  court  on  the  day  assigned,  and 
to  give  judgment  by  default  against  him. 

♦de-fault  -ed,  *de-falt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [De¬ 
fault,  v.] 

de-fault -er,  s.  [Eng.  default;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  fails  in  any  duty. 

“  That  very  law  annulled  the  defaulter’s  right  of  inher¬ 
itance,  .  .  — Hist,  of  Duelling.  (Introd.) 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  fails  to  account  for  moneys  in¬ 
trusted  to  him,  or  passing  through  his  hands. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  makes  default  by  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  court,  or  by  omitting  or  neglecting  to  put  in 
a  plea  or  answer  within  the  time  specified. 

2.  Stock  Exchange  or  Betting  Ring :  One  who  is 
unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 

“  The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  notify  that 
Messrs.  .  .  .  were  to-day  declared  defaulters.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

♦de-fault  -Ing,  *de-faut-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Default,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  default;  a  de¬ 
fault,  a  failure. 

“  The  enemyis  of  hem  suffreden  paynes  fro  the  defaut- 
ing  of  ther  drinc.” — Wycliffe:  Wisdom,  xi.  5. 

♦de-fault'-Ive,  *defautiyf,  a.  [Eng.  default; 
dve.]  Defective,  imperfect. 

♦de-fault’-less,  *de-faut-les,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
defaute  —  Eng.  default,  and  suff.  -Zess.]  Free  from 
fault,  failing,  or  imperfection ;  perfect. 

“  Alle  f  ayrnes  of  this  lyfe  here  .  .  . 

That  any  man  myght  ordayne  defautles.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  8,697. 

♦de-fault  -y,  *de-faut-y,  *de-fawt-y,  a.  [Eng. 
default;  -y.]  Defective. 

“  Defawty.  Defectivus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

de-fea§  -an9e,  *de-feaz  -an9e,  *de-fea§’-aun9e, 
s.  [Fr.  difaisance.]  [Defaisance.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  defeat,  conquest,  or  overthrow. 

“  After  his  foe’s  defeasaunce,  .  .  .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  con¬ 
tract  or  stipulation. 


II.  Law: 

1.  A  condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which,  being 
performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered  void ;  or 
a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  with  a 
feoffment  or  other  conveyance,  containing  certain 
conditions  on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
then  created  may  be  defeated  or  totally  undone.  A 
defeasance  on  a  bond,  or  recognizance,  or  judg¬ 
ment  recovered,  is  a  condition  which,  when  per¬ 
formed,  defeats  or  undoes  it,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  defeasance  of  an  estate.  ( Blackstone :  Comment., 
ii.  17.) 

2.  The  writing  in  which  a  defeasance  is  con¬ 
tained. 

de-fea§'-9,n9ed,  *de-feaz'-an9ed,  a.  [Eng.  de- 

feasanc{e) ;  -ed.]  Subject  to  defeasance. 

*de-fea§  -ant,  *de-fe§’-aat,  «•  C°-  Fr.]  A  de¬ 

feasance. 

“  Defesants,  warrants,  or  thy  mittimusses.” — Barry: 
Merry  Tricks,  iii.  L 

de-fea§  -I-ble,  *de-fes-i-ble,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  de¬ 
feasible  ;  Fr.  dtfaire— to  make  void.]  That  may  be 
annulled  or  abrogated.  (Now  only  used  in  the 
negative  comparative  indefeasible,  q.  v.)- 
“ He  came  to  the  crown  by  a  defeasible  title,  so  was  never 
well  settled.” — Davies. 

de-fea§ '-i-ble -ness,  *de-fes-i-ble-nes,  s.  [Eng. 

defeasible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
defeasible. 

de-feat’,  s.  [Defeat,  v.  In  Fr.  dSfaite 

1.  The  overthrow  or  discomfiture  of  an  army. 

“  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  134-36. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overthrown  or  discomfited ; 
as,  He  suffered  a  defeat. 

3.  A  frustrating,  disappointing,  or  nullifying. 

“.  .  .  the  de/eat  of  Julian’s  impious  purpose  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  •  •  .” — Warburton:  Divine 

Legation,  bk.  ii.  (notes). 

*4.  An  act  of  violence ;  destruction,  undoing,  ruin. 

“And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  L 
de-feat’,  V.  t.  [  O.  Fr.  def  ait,  desfait,  pa.  par.  of 
defaire,  desfaire=to  undo :  de  (des) =Lat.  dis=away7 
apart,  and  faire  (Lat.  facere) =to  do,  to  make.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  discomfit,  to  vanquish ;  as  one 
army  defeats  another. 

“They  Invaded  Ireland,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Lord 
Mount  joy.” — Bacon. 

*2.  To  undo  or  destroy. 

“  My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  nullify,  or  thwart. 

“ .  .  .  his  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted, 
his  offers  refused,  .  .  .” — Barrow:  Sermons,  i.  L 

4.  To  render  null  and  void. 

“A  defeazance  on  a  bond,  or  recognizance,  or  judgment 
recovered,  is  a  condition  which,  when  performed,  defeats 
or  undoes  it.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 

5.  To  resist  successfully ;  to  baffle,  to  foil. 

♦6.  To  spoil,  to  undo,  to  disfigure. 

"...  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard  .  .  .** 
— Shakesp .:  Othello,  i.  3. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  defeat, 
to  foil,  to  frustrate,  and  to  disappoint:  “ Defeat 
and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  enterprise ; 
but  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only  planned, 
and  that  is ^foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being 
executed.  What  is  rejected  is  defeated:  what  is 
aimed  at  or  purposed  is  frustrated :  what  is  calcu¬ 
lated  on  is  disappointed.  The  best  concerted 
schemes  may  sometimes  be  easily  defeated:  where 
art  is  employed  against  simplicity  the  latter  may 
be  easily  foiled:  when  we  aim  at  what  is  above 
ov.r  reach,  we  must  be  frustrated  in  our  endeavors: 
when  our  expectations  are  extravagant,  it  seems  to 
follow  of  course  that  they  will  be  disappointed. 
Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only 
to  foil,  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint. 

( Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  defeat  and  to 
beat,  see  Beat  ;  for  that  between  to  defeat  and  to 
baffle,  see  Baffle. 

de-feat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defeat,  n.] 
de-feat  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defeat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  overthrowing,  overcom¬ 
ing,  or  frustrating ;  a  defeat. 

♦de-feat -tire  (1),  *dif-feat-ure,  s.  [English 

defeat;  -uref\  A  defeat,  an  overthrow. 

“  The  inequality  of  our  power  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  loss  in  their  defeature.” 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Thierry  and  Theod.,  i.  2. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


defeature 


*de-fea  -tiire  (2),  s.  [Pref.  de^away,  from,  and 
Eng.  feature  (q.  v.).]  A  change  of  features;  a  dis¬ 
figurement;  deformity. 

“  What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruined?  Then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 
*de-fea  -tiire,  v.  t.  [Defeature  (2),  s.]  To 
change  the  features,  to  disfigure,  to  disguise. 

“  Features  when  defeatured  i n  the  way  I  have  described.” 
— De  Quincey. 

def-e-cate,  *def -Ee-cate,  v.  t.  [Defecate,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  purify  liquors  from  dregs,  lees,  or 
other  foulness ;  to  purify,  to  clarify,  to  clear. 

“  I  practised  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil 
of  amber.” — Boyle. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  purify  or  clear  from  any  extraneous 
mixture. 

“We  defecate  the  notion  from  materiality,  and  abstract 
quantity,  place,  and  all  kind  of  corporeity  from  it.” — 
Qlanvill. 

def' -e-cate,  *def -ae-cate,  a.  [Lat.  defcecutus, 
pa.  par.  of  defceco= to  purify  from  dregs,  <fcc. :  de= 
away,  from,  and  fcex  (genit. /cecis)  —  dregs,  lees.] 

1.  Lit.:  Purified,  clarified,  or  cleared  of  dregs, 
lees,  or  othei  foulness. 

“This  liquor  was  very  defecate,  and  of  a  pleasing  golden 
color.” — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  Purified  or  cleared  of  any  extraneous 
mixture. 

“.  .  no  absurdities  to  our  more  defcecate  faculties.” 
— Glanville .  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

def-e-cat-ed,  def -se-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Defecate,  v.\ 

def  -e-cat-Ihg,  def  -se-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Defecate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Defecation. 

def-e-ca -tion,  def-se-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  defce- 
catio,  from  defcecatus. ] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  from  dregs,  lees, 
&c. ;  clarification,  purification. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  faeces ;  evacuation  of 
the  bowels. 

“The  spleen  and  liver  are  obstructed  in  their  offices  of 
defecation,  whence  vicious  and  dreggish  blood.” — Harvey. 

*11.  Fig. :  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  any 
extraneous  mixture. 

“  His  abstinence  from  meat  might  be  a  defecation  of  his 
faculties.” — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  i.  9. 

fdef-e-ca-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  defecation;  -tsf.] 
On  who  practices  oris  in  favor  of  defecation. 

def -e-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

Sugar-manufac. :  An  apparatus  for  the  removal 
from  a  saccharine  liquid  of  the  immature  and  fecu¬ 
lent  matters  which  would  impair  the  concentrated 
result. 

de-fect',  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  defectus—a  want,  from 
defectus,pa.  par.  of  deficio=to  be  wanting,  to  fail.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  want,  absence  of  something  necessary;  in¬ 
sufficiency,  failure. 

“  .  .  .  neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects 
of  the  other’s  army.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Any  natural  physical  want  or  imperfection, 
blemish,  or  failure. 

“  Men,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want  words, 
yet  fail  not  to  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs.” — 
Locke. 

3.  A  moral  want  or  imperfection  ;  a  failing. 

“  Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend’s  defect  long  hid  from  sight.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

4.  A  fault,  a  mistake,  an  error. 

“  We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  whom 
we  like  not,  than  in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.” 
— Hooker. 

If  For  the  difference  between  defect  and  imper¬ 
fection,  see  Imperfection  ;  for  that  between  defect 
and  blemish,  see  Blemish. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Deficient,  defective,  imperfect. 

“  Where  though  their  service  was  defect  and  lame 
Th’  Almighty’s  mercy  did  accept  the  same.” 

Taylor:  Works  (1630). 
*de-fect',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Defect,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  deficient  or  defective;  to  fail, 
to  fall  short. 

.  .  the  inquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way,  .and 

tired  within  the  sober  circumference  of  knowledge.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Trans. :  To  damage,  to  injure. 

“  Who  is’t  will  say  so,  men  may  much  suspect, 

But  yet,  my  lord,  none  can  my  life  defect.” 

Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1639). 
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de-fect-i-bll -1-ty,  s.  [Eng.  defectible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defectible ;  deficiency, 
imperfection. 

“  .  .  .  the  defectibility  of  that  particular  tradition.” 
— LordDigby:  To  Sir  Ken.  Digby. 

de-fect-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  defect;  -able.]  Imper¬ 
fect,  defective,  deficient. 

“The  extraordinary  persons,  thus  highly  favored  were 
for  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  defectible  condition.” — 
Hale:  Prim.  Origin  of  Mankind. 

de  fec  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  defection;  Lat.  defectio.] 

1.  A  want,  a  deficiency. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty ;  an  apostasy,  a  falling  away. 

“  That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast. 

That  after  man’s  defection  laid  all  waste.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  751,  752. 

3.  A  falling  away  from  allegiance ;  desertion  of 
one’s  lord ;  revolt. 

“.  .  .  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to 
have  been  our  protector.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defection  and 
revolt:  “ Defection  is  a  general,  revolt  a  specific 
term ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of  defection.  De¬ 
fection  is  applicable  to  any  person  or  thing  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  any  obligation ;  revolt  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound. 
There  may  be  a  defection  from  religion,  or  any 
cause  that  is  held  sacred:  a  revolt  is  only  against  a 
monarch  or  the  supreme  authority.  Defection  does 
not  designate  the  mode  of  the  action ;  it  may  be 
quietly  made  or  otherwise ;  a  revolt  is  an  act  of 
violence,  and  always  attended  with  violence.  The 
defection  may  bo  the  act  of  one ;  a  revolt  is  properly 
the  act  of  many.”  {Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

*de-fec'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng .  defection;  -ist.]  One 
who  supports  or  is  in  favor  of  defection. 

*de-fec'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  defect;  -ious.]  Full  of 
defects ;  defective,  imperfect. 

“  Perchance  in  some  one  defections  piece,  we  may  find 
a  blemish.” — Sidney:  Apology  for  Poetry. 

de-fect  ive,  a.  [Fr.  difectif,  from  Lat.  defecti- 
vus;  Sp.  A  Port,  defective;  Ital.  difettivo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Wanting  in  the  proper  or  just  quantity; 
deficient;  imperfect. 

“  Nor  will  polished  amber  .  .  .  be  found  a  long  time 
defective  upon  the  exactest  scales.” — Browne.  Vulgar 
Errors. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Wanting  or  imperfect  in  any  physical  quality. 

“  Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight.” 

CoWper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

2.  Imperfect,  not  complete,  faulty. 

“  The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is  defective 
and  confused.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x*. 

3.  Wanting  or  imperfect  morally  and  intellectu¬ 
ally. 

“  If  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplishment,  it  gen¬ 
erally  leaves  us  defective  in  another.” — Addison. 

4.  Failing  in  duty,  faulty,  blamable. 

“  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  defective 
in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  they  intro¬ 
duce.” — Add.  son. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  Wanting  one  or  more  of  the  usual 
forms  of  declension  or  conjugation,  as  a  defective 
noun  or  verb. 

2.  Music:  [Diminished,  Imperfect.] 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defective  and 
deficient:  “  Defective  expresses  the  quality  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  having  a  defect.  [Blemish.]  Deficient  is 
employed  with  regard  to  the  thing  itself  that  is 
wanting.  A  book  may  be  defective  in  consequence 
of  some  leaves  being  deficient.  A  deficiency  is  there¬ 
fore  often  what  constitutes  a  defect.  Many  things, 
however,  may  be  defective  without  having  any 
deficiency,  and  vice  verscl.  Whatever  is  misshapen, 
and  fails  either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defective ; 
that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing  complete  is 
deficient.  It  is  &  defect  in  the  eye  when  it  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances ;  there  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman’s 
accounts  when  one  side  is  made  to  fall  short  of  the 
other.  Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective ;  but 
persons  may  be  termed  deficient  either  in  attention, 
in  good  breeding,  in  civility,  or  whatever  else  the 
occasion  may  require.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  Defective  hyperbola : 

Math. :  A  curve  having  two  infinite  branches  and 
but  one  rectilinear  asymptote. 

de-fect-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  defective;  - ly .]  In 
a  defective  manner ;  imperfectly. 

“  The  poets  used  to  express  it  sometimes  defectively,  and 
sometimes  more  fully.” — Abp.  Usher.  Answer  to  the  Jesuit 
Malone,  p.  299. 


defencible 

tde-fect-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defective;  -ness.j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defective ;  imperfec¬ 
tion,  deficiency,  faultiness. 

“ .  .  .  the  defectiveness  of  some  other  particular, 
.  .  .” — Addison. 

*de-fect-u-os'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ddfectuositi ;  Sp.  de- 
fectuosidad;  Ital.  difettosith  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
defectuositas.]  The  same  as  Defectiveness  (q.v.). 

“  Those  acts,  wherein  man  conceives  some  perfection, 
are  in  the  sight  of  God  defectuosities.1’ — W.  Mountagu: 
Devout  Essays,  ii.  135. 

*de-fect’~ti-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  defectuosus ;  Fr.  defect- 
ueux;  Sp.  &  Port,  defectuoso;  Ital.  difettoso .]  De¬ 
fective,  deficient,  imperfect,  faulty. 

“  Nothing  in  nature  or  in  prouidence,  that  is  scant  or 
defectuous,  can  be  stable  or  lasting.” — Barrow:  Serm 
ii.  15. 

*def-e-da-tIon,  *def-se-da-tion,  s.  [Fr.  def6- 
dation,  from  Lat.  de  (intens.),/cedo— to  befoul.]  A 
making  foul  or  dirty ;  a  staining  or  defiling. 

“.  .  .  successive  crops 

Of  defeedations  oft  will  spot  the  skin.” 

Grainger:  Sugar  Cane ,  iv. 

de-fen§e',  de-fense  ,  *de-fens,  *dif-fence,  *dif- 
fense,  s.  [Fr.  defense;  Sp.  &  Port .defensa;  ItaL 
difesa,  from  Lat.  defensa — a  defending,  from  de- 
fensus,  pa.  par.  of  defender^- to  defend.  {Sice at.)} 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  protecting,  or  guarding 

2.  That  which  defends,  protects,  or  guards ;  a  pro¬ 
tection  ;  anything  ivhich  affords,  or  is  intended  to 
afford,  security  or  protection. 

“  That  England,  being  empty  of  defense, 

Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighborhood. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

3.  The  science  of  defending  or  guarding  against 
enemies ;  military  skill. 

“  He  is,  said  he,  a  man  of  great  defence, 

Expert  in  battell,  and  in  deedes  of  armes.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  6. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  vindication,  apology,  or  justification,  whether 
in  words  or  writing. 

“Alexander  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  would  have 
made  his  defense  unto  the  people.” — Acts  xix.  33. 

*2.  A  prohibition. 

“My  wol  not  certein  breken  youre  diffencef 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  1,250: 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  That  part  which  flanks  another  work. 

2  Laic : 

(1)  The  vindication  made  by  or  for  a  defendant  in 
any  case. 

“  Defense,  in  its  true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  a  justifica¬ 
tion,  protection,  or  guard  which  is  now  its  popular  signi¬ 
fication;  but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  (from  the 
French  verb  defender)  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  The  side  or  part  of  the  defendant. 

“The  examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  defense.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  Line  of  defense : 

Fort. :  A  continuous  line  or  succession  of  fortified 
places. 

‘f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defense  and 
protection :  “  Defense  requires  some  active  exertion 
either  of  the  body  or  mind ;  protection  may  consist 
only  of  the  extension  of  power  in  behalf  of  any  par¬ 
ticular.  A  defense  is  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a 
protection  weak  or  strong.  A  soldier  defends  his 
country ;  a  counsellor  defends  his  client ;  a  prince 
protects  his  subjects.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*defence-month,  s.  The  same  as  Fence-month 
(q.  v.). 

“The  Fence-Month  by  the  Ancient  Foresters  was  called 
the  Defence-month,  and  is  the  Fawning-time;  during 
which  Watch  and  Ward  is  kept.” — W.  Nelson:  Laws  Cone. 
Game,  p.  77. 

*de-fen9e'  *de-fensyn,  v.  t.  [Defense,  s.] 

1.  To  defend  or  protect  with  fortifications;  to 
fortify. 

“  The  city  itself  he  strongly  fortifies, 

Three  sides  by  six  it  well  defenced  has.” 

Fairfax 

“  Defensyn.  Defenso,  munio,” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  defend,  to  maintain. 

“  This  Gospell  .  .  .  she  hath  maintained  in  her" 
owne  countries  without  change,  and  defenced  against  all 
kingdomes  that  sought  change.” — Lyly:  Euphues  ana,  His 
England. 

*de-fen$'-i-ble,  a.  [Defensible.]  Capable  of 
defense. 

“ .  .  .  making  the  place  which  nature  had  already 
fortified  much  more  by  art  defencible.” — Speed:  Henrie 
II.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vi.,  g  56. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  F$le,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  Irw. 


defencion 
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defensively 


*de-fen  -gion,  s.  [Lat.  defensio.)  A  defense. 

“  •  •  .  no  defencion  could  take  place,  .  .  — Fox: 

Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  159. 

de-fend',  *defende,  *defenden,  *dlffende, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  defendo— to  strike  down,  toward  off ; 
from  fendo= to  strike;  Fr.  dtfendre ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
defender ;  Ital.  d.i fend  ere.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  ward  or  keep  off,  to  repel. 

“  Great  Jove  defend  the  mischiefes  now  at  hand.” 

Ferrex  rf;  Porrex  ( Dodsley ,  i.  129). 

2.  To  protect,  to  guard ;  to  ward  or  repel  attacks 
from. 

‘‘Deliver  me  from  mine  enemies,  O  my  God  !  defend  me 
'•.from  them  that  rise  up  against  me.” — Ps.  liv.  1. 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  vindicate,  to  up* 
hold  by  power  or  argument. 

“Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  hedge  about,  to  make  secure. 

“And  here  the  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 

And  here  th’  innavigable  lake  extends.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEneid,  vi.  340,  341. 

*5.  To  hedge  about  with  restrictions  ;  to  forbid,  to 
prohibit. 

“  Shal  I  than  only-be  defended  to  use  my  right?” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  34. 

II.  Law : 

1.  To  maintain  one’s  own  cause  against  a  charge 
or  demand. 

“For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  comes  and  defends  (or,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  jus¬ 
tifies,)  the  force  and  injury,  in  one  line,  and  pleads  that 
he  is  not  guilty  of  the  trespass  complained  of,  in  the  next.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  plead  a  cause  for  a  defendant. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  To  protect,  to  act  as  a  guard  or  protection ;  to 
make  defense. 

“  Lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*2.  To  forbid. 

“God  defend  his  grace  should  say  us  nay!” 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*11.  Law :  To  appear  in  court  and  make  a  defense 
of  a  case. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  defend,  to 
protect,  and  to  vindicate:  "Defend  is  a  general 
term ;  it  defines  nothing  with  regard  to  the  degree 
and  manner  of  the  action ;  protect  is  a  particular 
and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of  some 
considerable  importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station  :  none 
but  superiors  protect  their  inferiors.  Defense  is  an 
occasional  action ;  protection  is  a  permanent  ac¬ 
tion.  A  person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular 
case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty;  he  is  protected 
from  what  may  happen  as  well  as  what  does  hap¬ 
pen.  Defense  respects  the  evil  that  threatens  ;  pro¬ 
tection  involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the 
affording  comforts.  To  vindicate  is  a  species  of 
defense  only  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts 
of  importance  are  defended :  those  of  trifling  im¬ 
port  are  commonly  vindicated.  .  .  .  Defense  is 
employed  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct,  vindi¬ 
cate  only  in  matters  of  conduct.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•fde-fend  -g,-ble,  *de-fend  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  de¬ 
fend;  -able.)'  Capable  of  being  defended. 

“  .  .  .  easily  defendible  by  the  power  of  man’s  reason 
and  art,  .  .  .” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

de-fend -Ant,  *de-fen-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  de¬ 
fendant,  pr.  par.  of  dSfendre— to  defend.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Defending ;  acting  on  the  defense. 

“Now  growling,  spluttering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 
’Tis  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter.” 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  The  King  and  Queen. 

2.  Defensive  ;  fit  for  defense. 

“With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Law :  In  the  position  of  a  defendant. 

“ .  .  .  then  commeth  an  officer  and  arresteth  the 

party  defendant.”— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  defends,  protects,  or  guards  another 
against  danger  ;  a  defender,  a  protector. 

“.  .  .  conveniently  fight  the  defendants  on  the  wall.” 

— Wilkins:  Mathematical  Magic. 

2.  One  who  defends  a  cause. 

“  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  46. 


II.  Law :  A  person  accused  or  summoned  into 
court,  who  defends,  denies,  or  opposes  the  demand 
or  charge,  and  asserts  his  own  right. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defendant 
and  defender:  “The  defendant  defends  himself; 
the  defender  defends  another.  We  are  defendants 
when  any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we 
wish  to  refute ;  we  are  defenders  when  we  under¬ 
take  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
another.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fend'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Defend.] 

de-fend  -ee,  s.  [Eng.  defend ;  -ee.]  One  who  is 
defended. 

de-fend-er,  *de-fend  -or,  s.  [Eng.  defend  f-er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  defends  or  protects  another. 

“.  .  .  without  a  friend  and  defender.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  One  who  supports,  maintains,  or  upholds  a 
cause. 

“Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  to  betray  the 
truth,  as  to  procure  it  a  weak  defender.” — South. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  U.  8.  and  Eng. :  An  advocate  who  pleads  the 
case  for  a  defendant. 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  defendant. 

2.  Hist,  {pi.) :  A  faction  in  Ireland,  which  took 
its  origin  from  a  quarrel  between  residents  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Hill  on  July  4, 1784.  Their  friends  joined  them, 
and  many  battles  were  fought.  The  Defenders  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  their  opponents,  ■who  were  ulti¬ 
mately  called  Peep-o’-day  Boys,  were  Presbyterians, 
or  at  least  Protestants.  [PeepofDay.]  {Haydn.) 

If  Defender  of  the  Faith  {Fidei  defensor ) :  A  title 
generally  believed  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII.,  in  1521,  for  his  treatise  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  written  in  opposition  to  Luther. 
The  title  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  England.  But  Chamberlayne  says  the 
title  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  1521, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  appeals  to  several  char¬ 
ters  granted  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  so  that 
Pope  Leo’s  Bull  was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient 
right. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defender, 
advocate,  and  pleader:  “  A  defender  exerts  himself 
in  favor  of  one  that  wants  support ;  an  advocate, 
from  the  Latin  advoco,  to  call  or  speak  for,  signifies 
one  who  is  called  to  the  assistance  of  another ;  he 
exerts  himself  in  favor  of  any  cause  that  offers  ;  a 
pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  him  who 
exerts  himself  in  favor  of  one  who  is  in  distress.  A 
defender  attempts  to  keep  off  the  threatened  injury 
by  rebutting  the  attack  of  another :  an  advocate 
states  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
or  thing  advocated:  a  pleader  throws  in  pleas  and 
extenuations;  he  blends  entreaty  with  argument. 
Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed  opinions 
require  defenders ;  that  which  falls  in  with  the 
humors  of  men  will  always  have  advocates ;  the  un¬ 
fortunate  and  the  guilty  require  pleaders.”  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  defender  and  defen¬ 
dant,  see  Defendant. 

de-fend’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  protecting,  guarding,  or 
maintaining. 

de-fend  -ress.  *de-fend-resse,  s.  [Eng.  de¬ 
fender;  -ess.)  A  female  defender. 

“ .  .  .  Queene’s  maiesties  vsuall  stile  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  clefendresse  of  the  faith,  Ac.” — Stow. 
Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1586). 

*de-fen-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  de=of,  and  fenero= 
to  lend  on  usury.] 

Law :  The  act  of  lending  money  on  usury.  ( Whar¬ 
ton.) 

de-fens -a-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  defensativus ;  from  defenso=to  defend.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  defense,  a  protection,  a  guard. 

“A  very  unsafe  defensative  it  is  against  the  fury  of  the 

lion.” — Brcnvne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Surg. :  A  bandage,  plaster,  &c.,  used  to  protect 
a  wound  from  external  injury. 

B.  As  adj. :  Defensive. 

“No  war  can  be  called  just  that  bears  no  real  tincture 
of  defensative.” — Osborn:  Characters,  p.  629. 

de-fense,  s.  [Defence.] 

*de-fen  sed,  *de-fenst,  a.  [Eng.  defens(e) ;  -ed.) 
Defended  or  protected  wflth  fortifications  ;  fortified, 

“  .  .  .  these  defensed  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of 
Judah.” — Jer.  xxxiv.  7. 


de-fense  -less,  a.  [Eng.  defense ;  -less.] 

1.  Naked,  undefended,  unprotected;  without 
means  of  defense. 

“  To  refuse  him  military  resources  is  to  leave  the  state 
defenseless.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Powerless,  weak,  impotent. 

“Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 

Their  strength  against  a  weak,  defenseless  boy?” 

Addison. 

de-fense  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  defenseless;  -ly.) 
In  a  defenseless  manner ;  nakedly. 

de-fense'-less-ness,  s.  [English  defenseless; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  defenseless. 

“  Compensation  obtains  throughout,  defenselessness 
and  devastation  are  repaired  by  fecundity.” — Paley.  Nat. 
Theol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

de-fens  -er,  *de-fen-sor,  *  de-fen-sour,  s. 

[Eng.  defens{e) ;  -er.)  A  defender,  a  protector,  a 
supporter. 

“If  I  may  know  any  of  their  fautors,  comforters, 
counsellors,  or  defensers.” — Fox:  Book  of  Martyrs,  p  591. 
de-fens  -e§,  s.  pi.  [Defense,  s.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Fort.:  The  line  or  lines  of  works 
which  defend  any  point. 

de-fens-i-bil-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  defensible;  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defensible. 

de-fens -I-ble,  *de-fens  -a-ble,*def-fens-y-ble, 
a.  [Fr.  defensible ;  from  Low  Lat.  defensibilis, 
from  Lat.  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  defendo.) 

*1.  Capable  of  being  defended. 

“.  .  .  one  olthe  most  defensible  cities  in  the  world.” 

— Addison. 

f2.  Capable  of  being  maintained,  supported,  or 
upheld ;  justifiable. 

“  I  conceive  it  very  defensible  to  disarm  an  adversary.” 
— Collier. 

*3.  Capable  of  making  defense,  able  to  defend. 

“  Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur’s  name 
Did  seem  defensible.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defensible  and 
defensive:  “ Defensible  is  employed  for  the  thing 
that  is  defended:  defensive  for  the  thing  that  de¬ 
fends.  An  opinion  or  line  of  conduct  in  defensible  ; 
a  weapon  or  a  military  operation  is  defensive.  The 
defensible  is  opposed  to  the  indefensible;  and  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive.  It  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  attempt  to  defend  that  which  is  indefensible ;  it 
is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  commence  the  offen¬ 
sive.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fens -l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defensible;  -ness.] 
Capabilit  j*of  being  defended  or  vindicated ;  defensi- 
biiity. 

*de-fens-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  defensible);  -ly.) 
With  arms  of  defense. 

“  Eche  of  you  in  your  owne  persones  defensibly  araied.” 
— Poston:  Letters,  ii.  422. 

de-fens  -ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  difensif;  Sp.  &  Port, 
defensivo;  Ital.  difensivo;  from  Low.  Lat .  defen» 
ivus,  from  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  defendo.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  defense ;  defensible. 

2.  Defending  or  serving  for  defense. 

“  The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox.” 

Byron:  Epistle  to  Augusta. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  of  defense. 

4.  Used  or  useful  for  repelling  attack ;  opposed  to 
offensive. 

“  Thei  that  be  ill  been  alwaies  double  ill,  bycause  the! 
beare  armour  defensiue  to  defend  their  own  yuels ;  and 
armes  offensive  to  assaile  the  good  manors  of  other.” — 
The  Golden  Boke. 

5.  Carried  on  in  self-defense  ;  not  offensive. 

6.  Entered  into  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense ; 
as,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  safeguard,  a  defense,  a  protection. 

2.  A  state  or  posture  of  defense. 

'll  To  be,  act,  or  stand  on  the  defensive :  To  be  or 
remain  in  a  posture  or  condition  ready  for  defense 
or  resistance  to  an  attack. 

“  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  defensive  and  defen¬ 
sible,  see  Defensible. 

Defensive  allegation. 

Eng.  Ecc.  Law :  A  propounding  of  circumstances 
of  defense  by  a  defendant  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
to  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  plaintiff’s  answer 
upon  oath,  and  may  thence  proceed  to  proofs,  as 
well  as  his  antagonist.  {Ogilvie.) 

de-fens  -lve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  defensive ;  -ly.)  In 
a  defensive  manner  ;  on  the  defensive. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cia’n,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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de-fens-or-y,  a.  [Lat.  defensor  ins.]  Tending 
to  or  useful  for  defense ;  defensive. 

de-fer'  (1),  *de-ferre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  different 
to  delay  ;  Lat.  differo  —  to  carry  in  different  ways: 
di/=d«s=away,  apart,  and /ero=to  carry.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  off,  to  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to  delay. 

“  Thus  the  resignation  was  deferred  till  the  eve  of  the 
King’s  departure.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  appoint  for  a  future ;  to  put  off. 

“  And  when  Felix  heard  these  things,  having  more  per. 
feet  knowledge  of  that  way,  he  deferred  them  .  .  .” — 
Acts  xxiv.  22. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  delay,  to  postpone,  to  put  off. 

“  .  .  .  for  God, 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 

To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  473-475. 

For  the  difference  between  to  defer  and  to  de¬ 
lay,  see  Delay. 

de-fer',  (2),  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  dtfirer,  from  Lat.  defero 
=  to  bear  down  or  to  offer  to  a  person  :  de  —  down, 
and /ero=  to  bear.] 

*A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer,  to  render. 

2.  To  refer,  to  leave  to  one’s  judgment  or  decision  ; 
to  submit. 

“  The  commissioners,  being  somewhat  astonished,  de- 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  Earle  of  Northumberland.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  67. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  yield  or  give  way  to  the  opinion 
of  another ;  to  submit ;  to  pay  deference. 

“  In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight; 

And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway.” 

Pope:  Homer1  s  Iliad,  xii.  250,  251. 

def -er-en§e,  s.  [Fr.  deference.'] 

1.  Begard,  respect. 

“ .  .  .  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to 
show  any  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  peers.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  A  courteous  yielding  or  submission  to  the 
opinions  or  views  of  another. 

“  Most  of  our  fellow  subjects  are  guided  either  by  the 
prejudice  of  education  or  by  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who,  perhaps  in  their  own  hearts,  disapprove  the 
opinions  which  they  industriously  spread  among  the 
multitude.” — Addison. 

f[  For  the  difference  between  deference  and  com¬ 
plaisance,  see  Complaisance. 

def -er-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deferens,  pr.  par.  of 
defero=  to  bear  down.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Carrying  or  conveying. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  carries  or  con¬ 
veys  ;  a  conveyer,  a  carrier. 

”...  sounds  may  be  created  without  air,  though  air 
be  the  most  favorable  deferent  of  sounds.” — Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  circle  or  oval  curve,  on  which  the 
center  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a  planet  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  move  round  the  latter.  The  term  belongs 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system.  [Epicycle.] 

2.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Certain  vessels  in  the  human  body 
appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humors  from  one 
place  to  another. 

def-er-en  -tial,  a.  [Eng .  deferent : -iall]  Show¬ 
ing  deference ;  courteously  yielding  to  the  views  or 
opinions  of  others. 

“  It  made  them  emulous  to  merit  the  deferential  treat¬ 
ment  they  received.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxi. 

def-er-en  -tial-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  deferential;  -ly.] 
In  a  deferential  manner ;  with  deference. 

de-fer  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  de/er(l),  v. ;  - ment .]  A 
putting  off,  a  delay,  an  adjournment. 

“  But,  sir,  my  grief,  join’d  with  the  instant  business, 

Begs  a  deferment.”  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

de-fer  red  (1) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defee  (1) ,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Put  off,  postponed,  adjourned, 
deferred  annuity,  s.  An  annuity  which  does 

not  begin  to  be  paid  at  once,  but  at  a  certain  future 
day. 

de-fer  red  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defee  (2),  v.] 
*de-fer -rent.  s.  [Lat.  deferens,  pr.  par.  of 
defero.']  One  who  hands  over  or  refers. 

“If  the  materials  I  have  amassed  be  still  in  heapes 
blame  not  me,  who  write  not  for  glory,  unless  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  what  I  write,  and  assist  the  deferrent,  for  I  am 
no  more.” — Evelyn:  Mem.;  To  Lord  Clifford,  Nov.,  1671. 

de-fer -rer,  s.  [Eng.  defer  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
puts  things  off,  a  procrastinator,  a  delayer. 

“  A  great  deferrer,  long  in  hope,  grown  numb 
With  sloth,  yet  greedy  still  of  what’s  to  come.” 

B.  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 


de-fer'-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defee  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  putting  off,  postponing, 
or  adjourning. 

”...  the  deferring  of  my  revenge,  .  .  .” — State 
Trials;  Lord  Sanquire  (an.  1612). 

de-fer-ves'-§en$e,  de-fer-ves  -§en-$jf,  s.  [Lat. 

defervescens,  pr.  par.  of  defervesco—  to  cool  down: 
de=away,  down,  and  fervesco—  to  become  warm, 
incept,  from  ferveo— to  be  warm.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
cool ;  a  cooling  down.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

”...  they  are  abated  by  defervescency  in  holy  ac¬ 
tions.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Pathol.:  An  abatement  of  fever  or  feverish 
symptoms. 

de-feu  -dsl-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away  from, 
and  Eng.  feudalize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the 
feudal  character  or  form. 

*def-formed,  *defformyd,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  formed  (q.  v.).]  Formed,  cut,  graven. 

“  Defformyd  by  lettris  in  stoones.”  —  Wycliffe  ■  2  Cor. 
iii.  7. 

de-fl-anee,  *de-fy'-g,un§e,  s.  [0.  Fr.  defiance; 
Sp.  desfianza.]  [Defy.] 

1.  Originally  the  release  from  all  bonds  of  faith 
which  had  heretofore  bound  one  to  the  individual 
to  whom  the  defiance  —  i.  e.,  renunciation  —  was 
sent. 

“  Now  although  I  instanced  in  a  question  which  by  good 
fortune  never  came  to  open  defiance,  yet  there  have  been 
such  formed  on  lesser  grounds.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  §  3,  5.  (Trench:  Select  Glossary,  pp.  60,  51.) 
*2.  A  despising ;  a  looking-down  upon. 

*3.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
”...  it  bade  such  express  defiance  to  apostasy,  .  . 

— More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A  challenge  to  battle . 

‘‘Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 

5.  A  challenge  to  any  contest. 

6.  A  contemptuous  and  daring  manner  or  look. 
”...  he  saw  triumph  and  defiance  in  the  bully’s  coun¬ 
tenance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

7.  A  contemptuous  or  daring  disregard  for  any¬ 
thing. 

“In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  assembled 
.  .  .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

H  To  bid  or  to  set  at  defiance :  To  defy,  to  brave. 
“Nobody  will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense, 
as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  contradictions.” — Locke. 

de-fi-ant,  a.  [Fr.  defiant.]  Characterized  by  or 
exhibiting  defiance ;  daring,  bidding  defiance. 

“He  looked  as  proudly  defiant  as  if  daring  him  to  the 
act.” — C.  Lever:  The  Daltons,  ch.  xi. 

de-fi'-?,nt-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  defiant;  -ly.]  In  a 
defiant  manner. 

de-fi  -jmt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defiant;  -ness.]  De¬ 
fiance. 

“Speaking  with  quick  defiantness.” — G.  Eliot:  Middle- 
march,  ch.  Ixi. 

*de-fi-ator-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  diffadatorius.] 
Bidding  defiance,  defiant. 

de-fi-brln-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de— away  from,  and 
Eng.fibrin(e ) ;  -ate.]  To  defibrinize. 

de-fi-brin-a  -tion,  s.  [Defibeinate.]  The  act 
or  process  of  depriving  of  fibrine. 

de-fi-brin-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away  from,  and 
Eng.  fibrin(e ) ;  -ize.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  fibrine. 

de-fl  -cien-9y,  *de-fi-cien9e,  s.  [Lat.  deficiens, 
pr.  par.  of  deficio= to  fail,  to  be  wanting.] 

1.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

“  Thou  in  Thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  Thee 
Is  no  deficience  found  .  .  .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  415,  416. 

2.  A  want,  a  failure,  or  shortcoming  of  the  full 
amount  or  quantity. 

“  .  .  .  it  is  found  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  enlisting  largely  from  among  the  poorer  population  of 
Munster  and  Connaught.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Especially  applied  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
revenue  of  a  state,  company,  &c.,  falls  short  of  the 
expenditure;  a  deficit. 

4.  A  defalcation. 

de-fi  -9ient,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  deficiens.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wanting,  defective,  not  complete,  imperfect. 

2.  Failing,  defective,  not  fully  supplied,  prepared, 
or  endowed. 


*3.  Failing,  fainting,  giving  way. 

“  I’ll  look  no  more; 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*B.  Assubst. :  A  deficiency. 

11 .  .  .  we  have  with  painfull  and  faithfull  service 
every  where  sought  out,  and  collected  assistances,  that 
supplements  to  deficients, — to  variations,  rectifications, 
may  be  ministered.” — Bacon-  On  Learning  (Pref.j. 

deficient  number,  s. 

Arith. :  A  number,  the  sum  of  the  aliquots  of 
which  are  together  less  than  the  number  itself — 
thus,  10  is  a  deficient  number,  since  the  sum  of  the 
aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  5,  is  only  8. 

deficient  hyperbola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  having  one  asymptote. 

deficient  year,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
Jewish  year,  when  the  month  Cisleu  is  twenty-nine 
days,  instead  of  thirty. 

de-ficient-lf ,  adv.  [Eng .  deficient ;  -ly .]  In  a 
deficient  or  defective  manner. 

*de-fi'-cient-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deficient ;  -ness. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  deficient. 

def -i-9lt, s.  [Lat.  =  it  is  wanting;  third  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  de/icio=ik>  be  wanting ;  Fr.  deficit.] 
A  deficiency  or  falling  short.  (Specially  used  when 
the  revenue  of  a  country  falls  short  of  the  estimate 
or  expenditure.) 

“The  corn  he  has  imported  betrays  his  deficit  in 
grains.” — Lord  Aukland-  Consid.,  pt.  i.  42. 

*de-flde',  v.  t.  [Lat.  diffido.]  To  distrust.  [Dif- 

FIDE.] 

de-fied',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defy.] 

de-fi  -er,  s.  [Eng.  defy :  er.]  One  who  defies  or 
challenges ;  a  challenger ;  one  who  acts  in  defiance 
of  any  authority,  power,  or  law. 

“.  .  .  those  bold  and  insolent  defiers  of  Heaven.” — 
Tillotson. 

*de-fig-u-ra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de= away  from, 
and  Eng.  figuration  (q.  v.).]  A  disfiguring. 

“  These  traditions  are  defigurations  and  deformations 
of  Christ  exhibited.” — Bp.  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  30. 

*de-fig'-iire  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=down,  and  Eng. 
figure  (q.  v.).]  To  figure,  to  delineate. 

“  On  the  pavement  of  the  said  chapel  be  these  two 
stones  as  they  are  here  defigured.” — Weever:  Funer.  Mon.. 
p.  844. 

*de-fig’-ure  (2),  *defygure,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desfig- 
urer ;  Fr.  ddfigurer.]  To  disfigure. 

“  Fowle  devels  of  helle,  and  horribely  defygurd.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  2,340. 

de-fi-la  de,  V.  t.  [Fr.  from  difiler.] 

Fort. :  To  raise  the  defenses  so  as  to  shelter  the 
interior  works  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
commanded  by  guns  placed  on  some  higher  point. 

de-fi-lad  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Defilade,  Defile 
ment  (2).] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fort.;  That  branch  of  the  science  the  object  of 
which  is  to  determine,  when  the  intended  work 
would  be  commanded  by  eminences  within  range, 
the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or 
arapet,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not 
e  incommoded  by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  suck 
heights. 

de-file'  (1),  *de-foil,  *de-foyle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
pref.  de  (intens.),  and  A.  S.  fylan—  to  make  foul: 
/%Z=foul.]  [Defoul.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  foul  or  filthy ;  to  dirty ;  to  befoul. 

(2)  To  make  turbid  or  impure. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  soil,  sully,  or  tarnish  ;  to  disgrace,  to  stain. 

“  No  sour,  pedantical,  abusive  rage, 

No  vicious  rant  defiles  her  freest  page.” 

Byron:  Dulces  ante  omnia  Musce. 

(2)  To  make  morally  impure  or  unclean ;  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  to  taint. 

“  God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die  than  defile 
ourselves  with  impieties.” — Stilling  fleet. 

(3)  To  debauch,  to  violate ;  to  corrupt  the  chas¬ 
tity  of. 

“  Every  object  his  offense  revil’d, 

The  husband  murder’d,  and  the  wife  defil'd.” — Prior. 

II.  Mosaic  Law:  To  make  ceremonially  unclean. 
“And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were  defiled  by  the 
dead  body  of  a  man,  that  they  could  not  keep  the  pass- 
over  on  that  day.” — Num.,  ix.  7. 


“  .  .  .  by  no  means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw! 
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B.  Intrans.:  To  befoul,  to  soil,  to  make  foul  or 
filthy. 

“This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile; 
«o  doth  the  company  thou  keepest  .  .  — Shakesp  .- 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

de-fl'le  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  difiler :  de=Lat.  dis— 
■away,  apart,  and  JiZe^Lat.  filum=a  thread,  a  row.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  file  off  ;  to  march  off  in  a  line,  or 
file  by  file. 

B.  Transitive : 

Fort.:  To  defilade. 

de-fl'le,  s.  [Fr.  difili ,  from  difiler. ~\ 

1.  Grd.  Lang. :  A  narrow  pass  or  passage,  as  be¬ 
tween  hills,  along  which  men  can  only  march  in 
file. 

“Livy  describes  this  pass  as  a  small  plain  to  which 
there  was  one  inlet  and  one  outlet,  through  narrow  defiles, 
covered  with  wood.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
<1855),  ch.  liii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  29. 

2.  Fort.:  Defilading. 

de-fl'led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defile  (1),  u.] 

“They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled?’ — Shakesp. 
de-fl  le-ment  (1),  s.  [Fr.  difiler .] 

Fort. :  The  arrangement  of  a  fortification  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  height  of  its  parapet  and  direction  of 
its  faces,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  an  enfilading  or 
reverse  fire.  [Defilade.] 
de-fl  le-ment  (2) ,  s.  [En g.  defile:;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  defiling,  befouling,  or  making  un¬ 
clean. 

2.  That  which  defiles  ;  pollution. 

3.  A  state  of  being  defiled;  pollution,  impurity, 
physical  or  moral. 

.  .  the  chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement — Spectator. 

de-fil -er,  *de-fyl  -er,  e.  [Eng.  defil(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  defiles  ;  a  corrupter,  violator,  or  debaucher. 

“Thou  bright  defiler 

Of  Hymen’s  purest  bed!  thou  valiant  Mars!” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens ,  iv.  3. 

•de-fll  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Defile  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  befouling,  polluting,  or 
violating ;  defilement. 

de-fil-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s'.  [Defile  (2),  i\] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  filing  off,  or  marching 
file  by  file. 

de-fm'-a-ble,*de-fTne-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  defin(e) ; 
-able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defined  in  words. 

“  .  .  .  whether  any  form  be  sufficiently  constant  and 
distinct  from  other  forms  to  be  capable  of  definition;  and 
if  definable,  whether  the  differences  be  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  deserve  a  specific  name.” — Darwin.  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiv.,  p.  484. 

2.  Capable  of  being  fixed  or  determined. 
“Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the 

question  is,  whether  that  time  be  definable  or  no.” — Bur¬ 
net.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Having  qualities  capable  of  being  determined 
or  defined. 

tde-fln  -ably,  adv.  [Eng .  definable) ; -ly .]  In 
a  definable  manner. 

de-fine,  *de-fyne,  *dif-fyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

definer;  Fr.  difinir,  from  Lat.  definio=  to  limit,  to 
define:  de=down,  and  finis=a  limit,  a  boundary.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine  or  describe  the  limits  ot  bounds  of. 

2.  To  circumscribe ;  to  bound  ;  to  mark  the  limit. 
“When  the  rings  appeared  only  black  and  white,  they 

were  very  distinct  and  well  defined ,  .  .  .” — Newton. 

Optics. 

*3.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  settle. 

“A  more  ready  way  to  define  controversies.” — Barroiv 
On  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

4.  To  give  a  definition  of ;  to  explain  anything  by 
its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

“It  [gravity]  was  no  better,  but  often  worse,  than  what 
•a  French  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it.” — Sterne :  Tristram 
Shandy,  ch.  xi. 

5  To  explain  or  state  the  particular  properties  or 
circumstances  of  anything;  to  describe  with  pre¬ 
cision  ;  as,  to  define  an  angle. 

!i‘B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  conclude. 

“  The  unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  properties.” — Bacon. 

2-  To  give  a  definition  ;  to  explain  anything  by  its 
■qualities  and  circumstances. 

“  But  I  haue  defined,  that  blisfulness  is  souerain  good, 
,  •  — Chaucer ;  Boethius ,  bk.  iii. 


de-fin  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Define.] 

A.  As  pa  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Determined,  fixed  ;  of  a  determinate  or  definite 
size,  value,  or  amount;  definite. 

“.  .  .  a  certain  defined  amount,  .  .  .” — Lewis:  Cred. 

Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  v.,  §1. 

2.  Determined  or  explained  by  a  definition  ;  hav¬ 
ing  its  qualities  and  circumstances  explained. 

*de-fi  ne-ment,  s.  [Eng.  define;  - ment .]  De¬ 
scription,  definition. 

“  His  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you.” 

Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

de-fin -er,  s.  [Eng.  defin(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
defines,  determines,  or  explains  anything;  one  who 
describes  the  qualities  and  circumstances  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“Let  your  imperfect  definition  show, 

That  nothing  you  the  weak  definer  know.” 

Prior. 

de-fin  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Define.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  explaining  or 
determining ;  a  definition. 

*de-fin-ish,  v.  t.  [Fr.  definir;  Lat.  deftnio.]  To 
define,  to  explain. 

“  .  .  .  any  60ch  thynge  as  I  haue  definished  a  little 

here  beforn.” — Chaucer:  Boethius ,  bk.  v. 

def -I-nite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  definitus,  pa.  par.  of 

definio= to  define  ;  Fr.  difini.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I .  Ord  inary  Language : 

1.  Bounded  by  certain  limits;  limited,  determi¬ 
nate. 

“  .  .  .  had  the  sight  of  the  goddess,  who  in  a  definite 
compass  can  set  forth  infinite  beauty.” — Sidney. 

2.  Fixed,  certain,  determinate. 

“We  learn,  for  example,  that  the  water  of  our  rivers  is 
formed  by  the  union,  in  definite  proportions,  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3d  ed.),  i.  8. 

3.  Determinate,  defined,  or  fixed  in  meaning; 
exact,  precise. 

*4.  Resolved,  determined,  free  from  hesitation ; 
precise. 

“  For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favor,  would 
Be  wisely  definite.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  b. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  [Definite  Article.] 

2.  Log. :  [Definite  Term.] 

3.  Chem.:  [Definite  Proportions.] 

4.  Bot.:  Tne  same  as  terminal  or  centrifugal. 
Terminating  in  a  single  flower.  When  stamens  are 
under  twenty  they  are  said  to  be  definite.  (.Bal¬ 
four^  [Definite  Inflorescence.] 

If  C'rabb  thus  discriminates  between  definite  and 
positive :  4 1  The  understanding  and  reasoning  powers 
are  connected  with  what  is  definite :  the  will  with 
what  is  positive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing 
to  be  explained :  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room 
for  hesitation  or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
definite  in  giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in 
giving  commands.  A  person  who  is  definite  in  his 
proceedings  with  another  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreas¬ 
onable  expectations ;  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  positive,  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and  contu¬ 
macious.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

*B.  -4s  subst.:  Anything  defined,  determined  or 
explained. 

“.  .  .  the  general,  again,  is  nothing  else  but  a  defi¬ 
nite  of  the  special.” — Ayliffe. 

definite  article,  s. 

Gram.:  The  article  or  demonstrative  adjective 
the,  so  called  because  it  defines  or  limits  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  oldest  English  it  was 
inflected  like  an  adjective  for  number,  gender,  and 
case.  [The,  Article.] 
definite  inflorescence,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Centrifugal  Inflorescence 
(q.v.). 

definite  peace,  s. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  treaty  signed  at 
Paris.  September  3,  1783,  by  which  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  ( Toivnsend.) 
definite  proportions,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  relative  proportions  in  which  bodies 
unite  to  form  compounds.  [Equivalent,  s.] 
definite  term,  s. 

Log.:  A  term  which  defines  or  determines  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  things,  or  a  single  person,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  an  indefinite  term,  which  does  not 
mark  out  any  particular  object. 


def -In-Ite-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  definite ;  -ly.]  In  a 
definite  or  determinate  manner ;  definitively. 

fdef -In-Ite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  definite ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  definite  ;  certainty,  exact¬ 
ness,  determinateness. 

“  [To]  reveal  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  with 
definiteness  of  expression.”  —  Dr.  Dresser,  in  Cassell’s 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  378. 

def-In-I'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  definitio ,  from  definio— 1& 
limit,  to  define;  Fr.  definition;  Ital.  definizione; 
Sp.  definicion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  defining  or  describing 
anything  by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

2.  A  brief  description  or  explanation  of  anything 
by  its  qualities  and  circumstances ;  an  explanation 
of  a  word  or  term. 

“  The  definiticr.  of  the  crime,  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
remained  unaltered.” — ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  Archbishop  Whately  regards  a  definition 
as  being  an  expression  explanatory  of  that  which  is 
defined,  i.  e.,  separated  as  by  a  boundary  from 
everything  else ;  an  expression  which  explains  any 
term  so  as  to  separate  it  from  everything  else. 
John  Stuart  Mill  states  that  the  simplest  and  most 
correct  notion  of  a  definition  is  a  proposition  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  word— namely,  either 
the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  common  acceptation, 
or  that  which  the  speaker  or  writer,  for  the  partic¬ 
ular  purpose  of  his  discourse,  intends  to  annex  to 
it.  ( J .  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.)  According 
to  Whately,  definitions  are  divided  into  those  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  accidental.  An 
essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that  which  is  to 
be  defined,  while  an  accidental  definition  is  one 
which  lays  down  what  are  regarded  as  circum¬ 
stances  belonging  to  it — viz.,  as  properties  or  acci¬ 
dents,  such  as  causes,  effects,  &c.  Accidents  in  the 
narrowest  sense  cannot  be  employed  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion — i.  e.,  in  an  accidental  definition  of  any  species, 
while  not  properties  but  accidents  generally  of  the 
kind  called  inseparable  are  used  in  discriminating 
an  individual.  An  essential  definition  is  divided 
into  a  physical— i.  e.,  a  natural — and  a  logical — i.  e., 
a  metaphysical— definition.  [IT  (4).]  Another  divis¬ 
ion  is  into  nominal  and  real  definitions.  [IT  (6)  & 
IT  (8).]  To  be  perfect  a  definition  should  be  (1) 
adequate— i.  e .,  neither  too  extensive  nor  too  nar¬ 
row  ;  (2)  it  should  be  plainer  than  that  which  it  is 
intended  to  explain  ;  and  (3)  it  should  be  couched 
in  a  convenient  number  of  appropriate  words. 
( Whately :  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  6.) 

2.  Nat.  Science :  Linneeus,in  his  Systema  Naturae, 
defined  the  species  under  each  genus,  not  by  de¬ 
scribing  their  whole  characters,  but  by  stating  only, 
and  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  point  or  points 
discriminating  them  from  the  other  known  species 
of  the  same  genus.  That  system  isnowused.chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  analytical  tables.  Discrimi¬ 
nating  characters  are  not  enough,  unless  one  is  sure 
that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  existing,  or  that 
ever  have  existed,  are  before  him  ;  else  his  distinct¬ 
ive  characters  will  fail  to  identify  the  species.  If, 
for  instance,  there  was  in  Linnaeus’  time,  a  genus 
of  plants  with  two  known  species,  one  with  ovate 
and  one  with  lanceolate  leaves,  Foliis  ovatis  and 
Foliis  lanceclatis  would  have  been  enough  to  dis¬ 
criminate  them.  But  perhaps  by  this  time  the  two 
species  have  been  raised  by  fresh  discovery  to 
twenty,  thirteen  of  them  with  ovate  leaves  and 
seven  with  lanceolate  ones,  in  which  case  the  Lin- 
naean  characters  are  not  enough  to  discriminate 
them.  Lengthened  definitions  are  consequently 
now  given,  all  the  essential  characters  being  enu¬ 
merated  instead  of  simply  one  or  two.  The  Linnwan 
method  employs  the  metaphysical  definition  [IT  (41], 
that  which  superseded  it  is  the  phyt  Leal  definition 
[IT  (7)]. 

IT  (1)  Accidental  definition:  [II.  1.] 

(2)  Essential  definition :  [II.  1.] 

(3)  Logical  definition: 

Logic :  A  definition  consisting  of  the  genus  and 
difference.  Thus  if  a  planet  be  defined  as  a  wan¬ 
dering  star,  star  is  the  genus  and  wandering  points 
out  the  difference  between  a  planet  and  an  ordinary 
type  of  star.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  a  meta¬ 
physical  definition. 

(4)  Metaphysical  definition :  The  same  as  Logical 
definition  (q.  v.).  The  term  metaphysical  is  used  to 
imply  that  a  dual  conception  of  the  objectis  merely 
a  mental  one,  and  not  inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(5)  Natural  definition  : 

Logic:  The  same  as  a  Physical  definition  (q.v.). 

(6)  Nominal  definition: 

Logic :  A  definition  which  explains  only  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  defined.  It  is  opposed  to  a  Real 
definition  (q.  v.). 

(7)  Physical  definition: 

Logic:  A  definition  made  by  enumerating  such 
parts  as  are  actually  separable,  as  the  hull,  masts, 
&c.,  of  a  ship,  the  leaves,  petal,  &c.,  or  a  rose. 
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(8)  Real  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  which  explains  the  nature  of 
the  thing  signified  by  a  particular  name.  ( Whately.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  definition 
and  explanation:  “A  definition  is  correct  or  pre¬ 
cise;  an  explanation  is  general  or  ample.  The 
definition  or  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent  of 
its  signification :  it  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in 
the  use  of  any  word ;  the  explanation  of  a  word  may 
include  both  definition  and  illustration  :  the  former 
admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term  ;  the  latter 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diffuseness  on  the 
part  of  the  explainer.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de  -f m-l-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  definition;  -ah]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  definition ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
definition. 

de-fln'-it-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  definitivus;  from  de- 
finitus,  pa.  par.  of  definio;  Fr.  difinitif .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Limiting  or  determining  the  extent ;  determi¬ 
nate,  exact. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  positive,  exact. 

“  Other  authors  write  often  dubiously,  even  in  matters 
wherein  is  expected  a  strict  and  definitive  truth.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*3.  Determined,  peremptory,  absolute. 

“  Never  crave  him:  we  are  definitive .” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*11.  Law:  Final,  conclusive;  opposed  to  provis¬ 
ional  or  interlocutory . 

“  This  was  not  a  definitive  sentence,  but  a  sentence  in¬ 
terlocutory,  as  it  is  termed  in  that  court.”— State  Trials-. 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (an.  1626). 

*B.  As  substantive ; 

Gram. :  A  word  used  to  define  or  limit  the  extent 
of  the  signification  of  an  appellative  or  common 
noun.  Such  are  the  definite  article  and  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronouns. 

“  .  .  .  as  they  can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner 
define  or  determine,  they  may  justly  for  that  reason  be 
called  definitives.” — Harris.-  Hermes,  i.  S. 
de-f m  -It-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  definitive;  - ly .] 

1.  Determinately,  expressly,  positively. 

“.  .  .  definitively  set  down  by  Moses.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 

gar  Errors. 

2.  Finally,  conclusively,  definitely 

“  .  .  .  from  that  to  a  national  synod,  which  must 
definitively  end  all.” — Strype:  Life  of  Whitgift. 

de-fin  -I t-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  definitive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  definitive ;  decisive¬ 
ness,  positiveness,  definiteness. 

de-fin’-i-tude,  s.  [Eng.  definit(e) ;  -ude.]  De¬ 
finitiveness. 

“  Destitute  of  the  light  and  definitude  of  mathematics.” 
— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

*de-fix',  v.  t.  [Lat.  defixus,  pa.  par.  of  defigo= to 
fix,  or  fasten  down:  de=down,  and/ic/o=to  fix.]  To 
fix,  to  settle,  to  fasten. 

“  The  country  parson  is  generally  sad,  because  he  knows 
nothing  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  mind  being  defixed 
on,  and  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master  was.” — 
Herbert:  Country  Parson,  ch.  xxvii. 

de-fla-gra-bil  -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  deflagrable ;  -ity.] 
Chem.  •  Combustibility;  the  quality  of  taking  fire 
and  becoming  totally  consumed. 

“We  have  spent  more  time  than  the  opinion  of  the 
ready  deflagr ability,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  saltpeter  did 
permit  us  to  imagine.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  362. 

de-fla'-grit-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  deflagr  a- 
bilis ,  from  deflagro= to  consume  by  fire.] 

Chem.:  Capable  of  being  totally  consumed  by 
fire ;  combustible. 

“  Our  chemical  oils  .  .  .  the  more  inflammable  and 

deflagrable.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  538. 

def  '-la-grate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deflagratus,  pa, 
par.  of  deflagro— to  consume  by  fire;  de  (intens.), 
and./lag,ro=to  burn.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  set  fire  to  and  consume  totally  by 
deflagration. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  rapidly  consumed  in  fire. 

*def  -Ig-grat-ed,  pa ,  par.  or  a.  [Deflagrate.], 
def  '-lg,-grat-ing, pr.par.,  a. &s.  [Deflagrate.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  consuming 
totally  by  fire :  deflagration. 

deflagrating  mixtures,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Combustible  mixtures,  made  with  niter, 
the  oxygen  of  which  promotes  their  combustion. 

def-la-gra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deflagratio;  from 
deflagro— to  consume  by  fire.] 

Chem- :  The  sudden  combustion  of  a  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  some  change  in  its 
composition  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  oxygen. 


It  is  usually  performed  by  projecting  in  a  red-hot 
crucible,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  the  body  to  be  oxidized,  and 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  or  other  energetic 
oxydizer.  (Knight.) 

“I  excited  .  .  .  as  many  deflagrations  as  I  could.” — 

Boyle-  Works,  iii.  89 

def-lg.-gra.t-6r,  s.  [Lat.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  producing  intense  heat. 
It  was  generally  a  form  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
Such  was  used  by  Davy  in  1807-8,  when  he  decom¬ 
posed  soda,  potash,  borax,  and  lime.  (Knight.) 
Hare’s  deflagrator  is  a  simple  voltaic  arrangement, 
consisting  of  two  large  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc 
rolled  together  in  a  spiral,  but  preserved  from 
direct  contact  by  bands  of  leather  or  horsehair 
The  whole  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  acid¬ 
ulated  water,  and  the  two  plates  are  connected 
outside  the  liquid  by  a  conducting-wire.  (Ganot.) 

deflect',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  deflecto:  de=away,from 
anAflecto— to  turn.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn  or  move  to  one  side;  to  device, 
to  become  deflected. 

“At  some  parts  of  the  Azores  the  needle  deflecteth  not, 
but  lieth  in  the  true  meridian  .  .  .  ’’—Browne.  Vulgar 
Errors. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  deviate  or  swerve  from  the  right 
course. 

“  That  principle  .  .  .  can  every  moment  deflect  from 

the  line  of  truth  and  reason.” — Warburton:  Nat.  and 
Revealed  Relig.,  Ser.  2. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  bend,  or  cause  to  turn  to  one  side, 
or  from  a  straight  line. 

“  Sitting  with  their  knees  deflected  under  them,  to  show 
their  fear  and  reverence.” — Lord-  Discov.  of  the  Banians 
(1630),  p.  72. 

de-flect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deflect.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Turned  or  bent  to  one  side  or  from 
a  straight  line. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Deflexed  (q.  v.). 

de-flec -tion,  *de-flex'-ion,  s.  [Fr.  dSflexion; 

Lat.  deflexio,  from  defiexus,  pa.  par.  of  deflect o= to 
turn  aside.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turning  aside,  a  deviation ;  a 
departure  from  the  straight  line  or  course ;  a  caus¬ 
ing  to  bend  or  give  way  from  a  straight  line.  (Lit. 
d:fig-) 

“  .  .  .  from  the  dimensions  of  those  orbits,  we  calcu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  deflection ,  in  either,  from  their  tan¬ 
gents,  in  equal  very  minute  portions  of  time,  .  .  .  ” — 
Herschel:  Astron.  (1858),  §530. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  The  deviation  or  departure  of  a  ship 
from  its  true  course. 

2.  Optics:  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward 
the  surface  of  an  opaque  body. 

3.  Math. :  The  distance  by  which  a  curve  deviates 
or  departs  from  another  curve,  or  from  a  straight 
line. 

4.  Mech.,  Engin.,  &c. :  The  measurement  of  the 
distance  by  which  any  material  deflects  or  gives 
way  from  a  straight  line  under  a  load. 

de-flect’-ive,  a.  [Eng.  deflect;  -ive.]  Causing 
deflection. 

deflective  forces,  s  pi. 

Mech. :  Those  forces  which,  acting  upon  a  moving 
body,  cause  it  to  deviate  from  its  course,  or  to  move 
in  another  direction. 

de-fiec-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  deflect;  o  connect¬ 
ive;  Gr.  metron= a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  deflection  of  a  rail  by  a  weight  ih 
rapid  motion.  (Knight.) 

de-flect-or,  s.  [Lat.]  A  plate,  diaphragm,  or 
cone  in  a  lamp,  furnace,  or  stove,  to  bring  the  flame 
and  gases  into  intimate  contact  and  improve  the 
combustion.  (Knight.) 

de-flex  ed,  a.  [Lat.  deflexus=\>ent  down.] 

Bot. :  Curved  downward. 

de-flex  -ure,  s.  [Lat.  defiexus .]  A  bending  down 
or  aside  ;  a  deflection. 

de~flor -ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  defloratus,  from  Lat. 
defloreo= to  lose  its  blossoms:  de=away,  from,  and 
flos  (gea\t.floris)—dL  flower.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  when  it  has 
discharged  its  farin,  pollen,  or  fecundating  dust; 
also  to  a  plant  when  its  flowers  have  fallen. 

de-flor-a'-tion.  s.  [Fr.  defloration,  from  Low 
Lat.  defloratus.'] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  deflouring;  the  taking  away  of 
a  woman’s  virginity ;  ravishing. 

2.  Fig. :  A  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  and  val¬ 
uable  parts  of  anything. 

“  The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
defloration  of  the  English  laws,  and  a  transcript  of  them.” 
—Hale. 


de-flour',  *de-flore,  de-flow'-er,  *de~flowrev 

v.  t.  [Fr.  deflorer,  from  Low  Lat.  defioro.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  take  away  flowers  from ;  to  deprive 
of  flowers. 

“  .  .  .  deflowering  the  gardens.” — Mountagu:  Devout !* 
Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat.  19,  §  6. 

II  Figuratively: 

1  To  take  away  a  woman’s  virginity ;  to  ravish. 

“As  is  the  lust  of  an  eunuch  to  deflower  a  virgin;  so  i» 
he  that  executeth  judgment  with  violence.” — Ecclesiastical 
xx.  4. 

*2,  To  cull  the  most  beautiful  or  best  parts  from. 

“  The  whiche  book  Robert  Bisshop  of  Herforde  de- 
florede.” — Trevisa,  i.  39. 

*3.  To  take  away,  to  rob. 

“  For  soone  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflowre.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  75. 

de-floured  ,  de-flow -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [De- 
flour.] 

de-flour  -er,  de-flowr’-er,  s.  [Eng.  deflour;  -er.] 
One  who  takes  away  a  woman’s  virginity  ;  a  ravisher. 

“I  have  often  wondered  that  those  deflourers  of  inno¬ 
cence,  .  .  .  are  not  restrained  by  humanity.” — Addison. 

de-flour  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deflour.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  away  a  woman’s 
virginity;  ravishing,  defloration. 

*de-flow  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  defluo:  de= down,  and  fluo 
=  to  flow.]  To  flow  down. 

“Superfluous  matter  deflows  from  the  body  unto  their 
proper  emunctories.” — Browne  •  Vulgar  Errors. 

*de-flfi-en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  defluens,  pr.  par.  of 
defluo .]  A  flowing  down  ;  a  flow. 

“  .  .  .  the  cold  had  taken  away  the  defluency  of  the 
oil.” — Boyle;  Works,  ii.  642. 

*de  -flfi-OUS,  a.  [Latin  defluus,  from  defluo.] 
Flowing  down  ;  falling  off. 

*de-flux',  s.  [Lat.  defluxus.]  A  downward  flow. 

“  Both  bodies  are  clammy,  and  bridle  the  deflux  of 
humors.”— Bacon. 

de-fluxion  (fluxion  as  fluc-shun),  s.  [Latin 

defluxio,  from  defluo .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flowing  down  ;  a  deflux. 

2.  Med. :  A  flowing  down  of  humors  from  a  supe¬ 
rior  to  a  lower  part  of  the  body ;  a  discharge  of 
humors,  as  a  defluxion  from  the  nose  in  catarrh. 

“  .  .  .  and  so  doth  cold  likewise  cause  rheums  and 
defluxions  from  the  head.” — Bacon. 

*def-ly,  adv.  [Deftly.]  Dexterously,  skillfully. 

“  They  dauncen  defly ,  and  singen  soote, 

In  their  merriment.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd' s  Calendar.;  April. 

*de-foe-da  -tion,  s.  [Defedation.] 

“ .  .  .  the  defcedation  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad 
printer,  and  a  worse  editor.” — Bentley. 

*de-foir,  v.t.  [Pref.  rie=away,  from,  and  folium 
=a  leaf.]  To  strip  off  the  leaves. 

“  Over  and  beside,  in  disburgening  and  defoiling  a 
vine,  you  must  beware  how  you  pluck  off  those  burgeons 
that  are  like  to  beare  the  grape,  or  to  go  with  it.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Plinie,  xvii.  22. 

de-fo -li-ate,  *de-fo  -li-a-ted,  a.  [Pref.  de  = 
away,  from,  and  Eng  foliate  (q.  v.).]  Deprived  of 
or  having  lost  its  leaves. 

de-fo-li-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and 
Eng.  foliation  (q.  v.).]  The  fall  or  shedding  of  a 
leaf ;  the  time  when  leaves  are  shed ;  autumn. 

de-for9e',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  dif or cer= to  disseize, 
dispossess  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Low  Lat.  difforcio=to  take 
away  by  violence.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  treat  with  violence ;  to  take 
anything  out  of  the  possession  of  by  forcible  means. 

“The  herald  .  .  .  was  manifestly  deforced,  and  hie 
letters  riven.” — Pitscottie  (ed.  1768),  p.  137. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful  possession 
of  an  estate  ;  to  withhold  the  possession  of  an  estate 
from  its  rightful  owner. 

“If  she  were  deforced  of  part  only  of  her  dower.” — 
Blaclcstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Scots  Laic :  To  resist  or  use  violence  to  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

*de-fdr9e',  s.  [Deforce,  v.]  Violent  ejectment; 
deforcement. 

“That  Johne  Idndissay  sail  restore  .  .  .  a  kow  of  a 
deforce,  a  salt  mert,  a  mask  fat,  .  .  .” — Act.  Dom.  Cone 
(an.  1479),  p.  33. 

*de-for9ed’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deforce,  v.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  wort,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ynite.  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


deforcement 

de-forge'-m^nt,  s.  [Low  Lat.  deforciamentum.] 

Law: 

1.  The  withholding  the  possession  of  an  estate 
from  its  rightful  owner ;  the  holding  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  which  another  person  has  a  right. 

“  Deforcement  may  be  gav  unded  on  the  disability  of  the 
party  deforced.” — Blaokstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  resisting  or  using  violence  to 
an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

*de-forge'-or,  *de-fors'-or,  s.  [Eng.  deforce) ; 
•er.) 

Law :  A  deforciant. 

*de-fbrg'-I-ant,  s.  [0.  Fr.  deforciant,  pr.  par.  of 

de/orcier .] 

Law; 

1.  One  who  keeps  the  rightful  owner  out  of  pos¬ 
session  of  an  estate. 

“In  levying  a  fine  of  lands,  the  person  against  whom 
the  fictitious  .action  is  brought  upon  a  supposed  breach  of 
covenant  is  called  the  deforciant.  And,  lastly,  by  way  of 
analogy,  keeping  a  man  by  any  means  out  of  a  freehold 
office  is  construed  to  be  a  deforcement :  though,  being  an 
incorporeal  hereditament,  the  deforciant  has  no  corporeal 
possession.” — Blaokstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  One  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  is  brought 
in  fine  and  recovery.  It  was  abolished  by  Stat.  3<fc  4 
William  IV.,  c.  lxxiv. 

de-fbrg-I-a  -tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.] 

Law;  The  seizing  of  goods  in  satisfaction  of  a 
lawful  debt;  distress. 

de-fbrg'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  -s.  [Deforce,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Deforcement. 

de-form',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  d((forme=deformed,  ugly; 
Fr .  deformer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deformar ;  Ital.  deformare, 
from  Lat.  deformo,  from  deformis=  deformed,  ugly : 
de=away,  from,  and/orma=form,  beauty.] 

I.  Literally; 

1.  To  render  ugly  or  unshapely ;  to  disfigure. 

“.  .  .  deformed  by  many  miserable  relics  of  a  former 
age.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  To  put  out  of  form  or  order ;  to  disarrange,  to 
disturb. 

“Me  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm, 

And  the  fair  ranks  of  battle  to  deform." 

Pope.  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  251,  252. 

*3.  To  render  ugly  or  displeasing  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  anything. 

“His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 

Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears.” 

Pope.  Homer’s  Hiad,  xviii.  29,  30. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  render  unpleasant  or  disagreeable. 

“His  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless.” 

Thomson.  Spring,  20,  21. 

2.  To  disfigure,  to  make  ungraceful  or  unpleasant ; 
to  mar,  to  spoil. 

“  The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the  verses 
of  Donne  .  .  disappeared  from  our  poetry.” — Ma- 

oaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  deform  and  to 
deface,  see  Deface. 

*de-form  ,  *de-fourme,  a.  [O.  Fr.  defforme;  Lat. 
deformis .]  Of  an  ugly  or  ungainly  form  ;  disfigured, 
distorted,  unshapely. 

“  Other  seuen  oxen,  in  as  myche  defourme  and  leene.” — 
Wycliffe:  Gen.  xli  19. 

“So  spake  the  grizzly  Terror,  and  in  shape, 

So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  704-6. 

*de-form'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  deformatus.)  Deformed, 
disfigured. 

“  And  whan  she  sawe  her  visage  so  deformate, 

If  she  in  hart  were  wo,  I  ne  wite  God  wate.  ” 

Chaucer:  Compl.  of  Creseide. 

de-for-ma  -tion,  S.  [Lat.  deformatio;  Fr.  defor¬ 
mation  ;  Sp.  deformacion.)  A  rendering  deformed  or 
ugly ;  a  defacing,  a  disfiguring. 

“I  confesse  ’tis  hard  in  some  sense,  i.  e.,  to  them  that 
suffer  under  you  for  being  heretics  (as  you  call  those  that 
depart  from  your  deformations)." — Hammond:  Works, v ol. 
ii.,  p.  617. 

de-formed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deform,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.:  Of  an  ugly  or  distorted  figure;  misshapen. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Morally  disfigured,  debased,  polluted. 

“Thus  has  he  ransomed  you  from  your  transgressions  by 
blood,  and  covered  your  polluted  and  deformed  souls  with 
righteousness  .  .  .”  —Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 
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*2.  Causing  deformity  or  disfigurement. 

“And  careful  hours,  with  time’s  deformed  hand, 

Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 
de-form -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deformed;  -ly.)  In 
an  ugly,  deformed  manner ;  so  as  to  disfigure. 

“  .  ■  .  with  these  deformedly  to  quilt  and  interlace 
the  entire,  the  spotless,  and  undecaying  robe  of  truth,  the 
daughter  not  of  time,  but  of  heaven.” — Milton:  Of  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy. 

de-form’-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deformed ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deformed;  ugliness, 
deformity. 

de-fomf-er,  s.  [Eng.  deform;  -er.]  One  who 
deforms,  disfigures,  mars,  or  injures. 

“They  are  now  to  be  removed,  because  they  have  been 
the  most  certain  deformers  and  ruiners  of  the  church.” — 
Milton:  Animadv.  on  Remonstrants’  Defense. 

de-form -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deform,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disfiguring  or  spoiling, 
de-form'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  dSformiti ;  Sp.  deformi- 
dad;  Ital.  deformitd,  all  from  Latin  deformitas , 
from  deformis— deiormed,  ugly.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  deforms,  disfigures,  or  makes  un¬ 
gainly,  ugly,  or  misshapen ;  a  disfigurement,  a  dis¬ 
tortion. 

“  Why  should  not  man. 

Retaining  still  Divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free  ?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  511-13. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deformed,  ugly, 
or  misshapen. 

“  Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  That  which  spoils  or  mars  the  beauty  of 
a  thing ;  an  absurdity,  an  irregularity,  a  disfigure¬ 
ment. 

“ .  .  .  when  deformities  are  such  that  the  perturba¬ 
tion  and  novelty  are  not  like  to  exceed  the  benefit  of 
reforming.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*de-fors  -er,  s.  [Deforceor.]  A  deforciant. 
*de-fos-sion  (fossion  as  fosh’-un),  s.  [Lat. 
defossus,  pa.  par.  of  defodio— to  bury  in  the  earth.] 
The  punishment  of  burying  alive. 

*de-four,  *de-foil,  *de-foul-y,  *de-foyle,  v.  t. 
[Defile.] 

1.  To  defile,  to  pollute. 

“  She  defouleth  with  hir  fete  hir  metes  yshed.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  68. 

2.  To  tread  under  foot,  to  oppress,  to  cover. 
“Derknessis  schulen  defoule  me.” — Wycliffe:  Ps. 

cxxxvili.  11. 

*de-t(5ul ,  *de-fowle,  s.  [Defoul,,  v.]  Disgrace. 
“  Wys  men  suld  drede  thare  innymys ;  , 

For  lychtlynes  and  succwdry 
Drawys  in  defowle  oomownaly.” 

Wyntoun,  viii.  26,  54. 

*de-f6ul'-lng,  *de-foul-yng,  *de-fowl-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defoul.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  defiling  or  polluting ;  defilement, 

“  Defowlynge.  Deturpacio,  maculacio.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
*2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot. 

“  I  haue  youun  to  you  power  of  defoulinge  othir  tredinge 
on  serpents.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  x.  19. 

II.  Hunting  {PI.) :  The  marks  made  by  a  deer’s 
feet  in  wet  soil. 

*de~found',  v.  t.  [Lat.  defundo.]  To  pour  down. 

“  The  son  schene 

Begouth  defound  his  bemes  on  the  grene.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  293,  8. 
*de-fowled ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defoul.] 
de-fraud',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  defrauder:  Sp.  & 
Port,  defraudar ;  Ital.  defraudare,  from  Lat.  de- 
fraudo— to  take  away  by  fraud:  de— away,  from, 
and  fraus  (genit.  /rawdis)  =fraud.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Fraudulently  to  deprive  any  one  of  what  is  his 
right,  whether  by  deception  or  artifice ;  to  cheat,  to 
cozen. 

“  .  .  .  if  I  haue  ony  thing  defraudid  ony  man:  I  yelde 
foure  so  myche.” — Wycliffe.  Luke  xix.  8. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  that  is 
fraudulently  taken  away  or  withheld. 

“He  besought  Pallas  and  Juno 
And  Diane,  2br  to  helpe  also 
That  he  be  not  defrauded  o/his  boone.” 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  i. 
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3.  Fraudulently  to  withhold  what  is  the  right  os 
due  of  another. 

“My  son,  defraud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and  make' 
not  the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long.” — Ecclus.  iv.  1. 

4.  Fraudulently  to  frustrate  or  cheat. 

“  By  the  duties  deserted  ...  by  the  claims  de¬ 
frauded.” — Paley. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  cozen,  to  withhold  any¬ 
thing  fraudulently. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  defraud  and  to 
cheat,  see  Cheat. 

de-fraud-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  defraudatio;  from 
defraudo .]  The  act  of  defrauding. 

“Their  impostures  are  worse  than  any  other,  deluding: 
not  only  into  pecuniary  defraudations,  but  the  irrepa¬ 
rable  deceit  of  death.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
de-fraud’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defraud.] 
de-fraud'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defraud;  -er.]  One  who 
defrauds ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler,  an  embezzler. 

“  The  profligate  in  morals  grow  severe, 

Defrauders  just  and  sycophants  sincere.” 

Blackmore. 

de-fraud  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defraud.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cheating,  swindling,  or 
fraudulently  withholding  from  another  what  is  hie 
right  or  due. 

*de-fraud'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  defraud ;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  defrauding. 

“  I  grant  infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual 
defraudments  of  truest  conjugal  society.” — Milton:  Doct, 
and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

de-fray',  v.t.  [Fr.  difrayer;  de=Lat.  dis= away, 
from  ;  /rais=expense,  from  Lat. /ractus— expense,  j 
1.  Lit. :  To  pay  or  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  cost  of ;  to  pay  for ;  to  bear  the  charge  of, 
“  .  .  .  and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would  grant 
him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  expense.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  avert. 

“Can  Night  defray 

The  wrath  of  thundring  Jove  .  .  .  ?” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  V.  42. 

de-fray -?tl,  s.  [Eng.  defray;  -ah]  The  act  of 
defraying  or  discharging  the  cost  of ;  defrayment, 
de-frayed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defray.] 
de-fray -er,  s.  [Eng.  defray :  -er.]  One  who 
defrays  the  expenses  of ;  one  who  bears  the  cost  of. 

“  .  .  .  the  defrayers  of  the  charges  of  common  plays.” 
—North:  Plutarch,  p.  273. 
de-fray’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Defray.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  bearing  or  discharging 
the  cost  of. 

de-fray  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  defray;  -ment.]  The 
defraying  or  discharging  of  expenses. 

“ .  .  .  two  hundred  thousand  nobles,  toward  the  de¬ 
frayment  of  the  duke’s  huge  charges.” — Speed:  Richard 
II.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  13,  §  85. 

deft,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dceft= fit,  which  occurs  in 
daift lice= fitly ,  conveniently.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  handsome,  spruce.  , 

“  He  said  I  was  a  deft  lass.” 

Brome:  Northern  Lass. 
*2.  Proper,  fitting,  convenient. 

*3.  Dexterous,  clever. 

“  Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz’d  the  guests,  to  see 

The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry.” 

Dryden. 

B.  As  adv.:  Dexterously,  cleverly,  nimbly. 

“  Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  IS. 

deft'-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  dceftlice.] 

1.  Neatly,  finely. 

“ Deftly  deck’d  with  all  costly  jewels.” — Beehive  of 
Romish  Church,  25. 

2.  Aptly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

“Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well.” 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

deft-ness,  s.  [English  deft;  -ness.]  Cleverness, 
dexterity,  neatness. 

“  Two  little  Isles,  her  handmaids;  which  compared 
With  those  within  the  Poole,  for  deftness  not  out 
dared.”  Drayton:  Polyolb.  S.  2. 

de-funct',  a.  &  s.  [Latin  defunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
defunqor=to  fulfill  one’s  duty:  de  (intens  ,),fungor 
= to  fulfill.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dead,  deceased. 

“  In  me  defunct." — Shakesp.:  Othello  i.  3. 

2.  Having  ceased  to  exist  or  be  in  operation. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl,  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  thun-:  -$ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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defunction 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  performed  the  conrse 
sof  life ;  one  that  is  deceased ;  a  dead  person. 

“  For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*de-func'-tion,  s.  [Latin  defunctio,  from  de- 
■functus.']  Death,  decease. 

‘‘After  defunction  of  King  Pharamond.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*de-funct  -ive,  a.  [Eng.  defunct ;  -ive.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  dead,  or  to  a  burial. 

“Tho  priest  in  surplice  white, 

That  defunctive  music  can.” 

Shakesp.:  Phoenix  and  Turtle,  20. 

*de-fu§'-ed-lf ,  *de-iu§  -ed-lle,  adv.  [Appar¬ 
ently  for  diffusedly  (q.  v.) .]  Confusedly. 

“So  defusedlie  written  that  letters  stood  for  whole 
words.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxii. 

de-fy”  (1),  *def-fye,  *de-fye,  *de-fyghe,  *dyf- 

fyyn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  deffler,  desfier ;  Fr.  difier,  from 
Low  Lat.  diffido= to  renounce  faith:  dif=dis= 

•  apart,  from,  and  fides— trust,  faith  ;  Ital.  disfidare; 
Sp.  &  Port,  desafiar.] 

*1.  Originally  to  dissolve  all  bonds  of  faith 
between  two  parties,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
restraint  in  extreme  hostility  if  or  when  it  should 
be  subsequently  proclaimed ;  hence,  to  renounce 
utterly. 

“All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy , 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.I.,  i.  3. 

*2.  To  despise,  to  look  down  upon. 

“  Dyffyyn  or  vtterly  dyspysyn.  Vilipendo."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

3.  To  dare ;  to  challenge  ;  to  invite  to  a  contest. 

“I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day;  give  me  a  man, 

that  we  may  fight  together.-’ — 1  Sam.  xvii.  10. 

4.  To  dare,  to  brave ;  to  risk  a  contest  or  struggle 
■with. 

“  All  these  tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  authority 
-of. Westminster  Hall.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

5.  To  set  at  defiance ;  to  disregard ;  to  make  light 

of. 

“  Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigor  of  a  polar  sky.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  461,  462. 

6.  To  challenge  to  any  act. 

“.  .  .  that,  I  defy  any  one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport.” — Darwin :  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  199. 

Y  For  the  difference  between  to  defy  and  to 
■brave,  see  Brave. 

*de-fy'  (2),  *de-fie,  *de-fye,  *de-fyen  *di-fye, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Mid.  Eng.  fien, 
<fyin=  to  digest.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  digest. 

"  My  stomach  may  it  nought  defye.” — Gower,  iii.  25 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  digested. 

“  Shal  nevere  fyssh  on  fryday 
Defyen  in  my  wombe.” 

P.  Plowman,  3,251. 

*de-fy',  ...  [Deft  (1),  v.]  A  challenge  or  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  contest. 

“  At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy. 

His  trumpet  sounds.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  580,  681. 

*de-fy-er,  s.  [Eng.  defy  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
defies  another ;  a  challenger ;  a  defier. 

“  God  may  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  them  by  such 
impudent  defyers  of  both,  .  .  .” — South. 

de-fy'-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deft  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  challenging,  braving,  or 
daring  another. 

deg(l),t;.  t.  [Icel.  ddgg:  Sw.  dagg=dew.]  To 
sprinkle. 

deg  (2),  v.  t.  [French  dague— a  dagger  (q.  v.).] 
[Dig,  s.] 

1.  To  strike  a  sharp-pointed  object  into  anything, 
•by  means  of  a  smart  stroke  ;  as,  “  Deg  the  knife  into 
the  buird,”  strike  the  knife  into  the  table. 

2.  To  pierce  with  small  holes  or  indentations  by 
means  of  smart  strokes  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment. 

deg,  s.  [Deg  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  a 
-sharp  blow. 

"...  Winterton,  when  he  lay  down,  gave  him  a  deg 
with  his  elbow,  and  swore  at  him  to  be  quiet.” — R.  Gib- 
■haize,  i.  127. 

2.  The  bole  or  indentation  thus  produced. 

de-ga-ge  (ge  as  zha  ),  a.  [Fr.]  Free;  at  ease. 

“  Ho  dancing  bear  was  so  genteel, 

Or  half  so  degage.”  Cowper:  Of  Himself. 
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tde-gar-nish,  V.  t.  [Fr.  digarnir,  pr.  par. 
digarnissant.] 

1.  To  strip  of  furniture ;  to  remove  furniture  from. 

2.  To  remove  troops  or  a  garrison  from. 

*de-gar  -ni shed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Degaknish.] 

*de-gar'-nlsh-ihg,pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Degarnish.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  stripping  of  furniture  or 
of  a  garrison. 

tde-gar  -nlsh-ment,  s.  [Eng.  degarnish ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of  furniture, 
troops,  <fcc. 

*de-gen'-er,  v.  i.  [Fr.  d6g£nirer.]  To  degener¬ 
ate. 

“Is  he  not  able,  though  all  the  natural  seed  should 
degener,  yet  of  stones  to  raise  children  to  Abraham?” — 
Forbes:  Defense,  p.  22. 

de-gen'-er-«l-$y,  s.  [Lat.  degeneratio,  from  de- 
generatus.] 

1.  A  falling  off  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  a 
decline  in  quality ;  degeneration. 

“  The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an  uni¬ 
versal  degeneracy  of  manners.”—  Swift. 

If  Followed  by  from  beforo  tho  original  state. 

“  .  .  .  our  willful  degeneracy  from  goodness.” — Tillot- 
son. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degenerate. 

“Let  idle  declaimers  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 

age;  but,  in  my  opinion,  every  age  is  the  same.” — Gold¬ 
smith-  Essays,  v. 

3.  The  degradation  of  an  organism  through  mor¬ 
bid  deviation  and  heredity  to  or  towards  a  lower 
type  of  being;  retrograde  metamorphosis. 

“That  which  distinguishes  degeneracy  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  species  (phylogeny)  is  that  the  morbid  vari¬ 
ation  does  not  continuously  subsist  and  propagate  itself, 
like  one  that  is  healthy,  but,  fortunately,  is  soon  rendered 
sterile,  and  after  a  few  generations  often  dies  out  before 
it  reaches  the  lowest  grade  of  organic  degradation.” — 
Max  Nordau:  Degeneration,  Bk.  I,  chap.  II,  p.  16,  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.’s  translation. 

de-gen  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [Fr.  dfginfrer ;  Sp.  degen- 
erar;  Ital.  degenerare .]  [Degenerate,  a.] 

1.  To  become  degenerate ;  to  fall  off  in  quality 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  to  suffer  a  loss  or 
diminution  of  good  qualities. 

“  What  would  the  Romans  have  been,  had  they  degener¬ 
ated  in  this  proportion  for  five  or  six  generations  more?” 
—Harris:  Phil.  Inquiries. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  from,  before  the  original  state, 
and  by  into  before  the  state  fallen  into. 

“When  wit  transgresseth  decency,  it  degenerates  into 
insolence  and  impiety.” — Tillotson. 

2.  To  fall  from  its  kind ;  to  become  wild  or  base. 

“Most  of  those  fruits  that  use  to  be  grafted,  if  they  be 

set  of  kernels  or  stones,  degenerate." — Bacon. 

de-gen  -er-pte,  a.  [Lat.  degeneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  degenero,  from  degener  =  base,  ignoble :  de=away, 
from,  and  genus  (genit.  generis)= a  kind,  a  class.] 

1.  Having  fallen  off  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state ; 
having  lost  some  good  qualities ;  declined  in  natural 
or  moral  worth  ;  deteriorated. 

“How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band!” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  (Introd.),  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  degeneracy. 

de-gen'-er-3,te,  s.  [Degenerate,  a.] 

1.  An  organism  which  through  morbid  deviation 
and  hereditv  has  become  degraded  below  its  normal 
type. 

2.  A  person  of  a  degenerate  type. 

“In  the  mental  development  of  degenerates,  we  meet 
with  the  same  irregularity  that  we  have  observed  in  their 
physical  growth.  The  asymmetry  of  face  and  cranium 
finds,  as  it  were,  its  counterpart  in  their  mental  facul¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  latter  are  completely  stunted,  others 
morbidly  exaggerated.  That  which  nearly  all  degenerates 
lack  is  the  sense  of  morality  and  of  right  and  wrong.”— 
Max  Nordau :  Degeneration,  Bk.  I,  chap.  If,  p.  15,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.’s  translation. 

de-gen  -er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Degenerate, 
v-] 

de-gen'-er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  degenerate ;  - ly .] 
In  a  degenerate  or  unworthy  manner ;  basely, 
meanly. 

de-gen '-er-site-ness,  s.  [Eng.  degenerate  ;-ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  degenerate  ;  degener¬ 
acy,  degeneration. 

“Wherefore  complains  another  of  its  falling  into  degen- 
eratenesst” —Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  61. 

de-gen’-er-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Degener¬ 
ate,  i;.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  di  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  actor  process  of  becoming  de¬ 
generate  ;  degeneration. 


deglutition 

de-gen-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  d6g6n6ration ;  Sp. 
deg  ener  avion :  It.  degenerazione  from  Lat.  degen¬ 
eratus,  pa.  par.  of  degenero.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  falling  off  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  state ;  a  growing  worse  or  becoming  de¬ 
teriorated  in  qualities  ;  a  loss  of  natural  or  moral 
worth ;  the  state  of  being  degenerate. 

“  Lot  us  hate  and  bewail  this  common  degeneration  of 
Christians.” — Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  154. 

2.  That  which  has  become  degenerated. 

"...  cockle,  aracus,  mgilops,  and  other  degenera¬ 
tions.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Technically: 

•  1.  Bot.:  A  transition  from  the  normal  to  another 

state,  as  when  the  leaves  become  petaloid,  or  the 
petals  foliaceous. 

‘‘Degeneration,  or  the  transformation  of  parts,  often 
gives  rise  either  to  an  apparent  want  of  symmetry,  or  to 
irregularity  in  form.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §651. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  a  tissue, 
which  has  become  impaired  or  deteriorated  in  vital¬ 
ity  ;  the  gradual  deterioration  of  any  class  of 
animals,  or  of  any  organ,  from  natural  causes. 

3.  Hort. :  The  return  of  a  plant  changed  by  culti¬ 
vation  to  its  original  state. 

de-gen-er-a'-tion-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  degenera¬ 
tion ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
theory  of  degeneration. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  holds  or  supports  the 
theory  that  there  is  in  all  organized  bodies  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  a  permanent  and  hereditary  degeneration, 
as  well  as  to  a  higher  development. 

tde-gen-er-p,-tive,  a.  [Eng.  degenerate ) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  degenerate  or  deteriorate. 

*de-gen  -er-Ize,  v.  i.  [Latin  degener  =  base, 
ignoble ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  degenerate ;  to  become 
degenerated. 

“  Degeneriz’d,  decay’d,  and  withered  quight.” 

Sylvester .  The  Vocation,  104.  (Davies.) 

*de-gen  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  degener= base,  ignoble ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Degenerate,  degenerated ;  deteriorated  or  fallen 
away  from  a  higher  or  better  state. 

2.  Vile,  base,  infamous,  low. 

“  Degenerous  passion,  and  for  man  too  base.” 

Dryden. 

*de-gen  -er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  degenerous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  degenerate  manner ;  basely,  meanly. 

“How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  heroes,  like 
Hercules  at  the  distaff,  thus  degenerously  employed  !” — 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

deg-er'-o-ite,  s.  [From  Degero  in  Finland,  where 
it  is  found  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.l.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hisingerite  (q.  v.). 

*de  -gest,  a.  [Lat.  digestus.]  Grave,  composed. 

“  Furth  held  the  stout  and  degest  Auletes.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  321,  49. 
*de-ges'te-g,-ble,  a.  [Digestable.]  Concocted. 

“The  flouris  suete, 

Degesteable,  engenered  throu  the  hete.” 

Wallace,  iii.  2.  M.  S. 

*de -gest-lle,  adv.  [Eng.,  &c ., degest;  -lie=-ly.] 
Sedately,  deliberately. 

*degg-er,  s.  [Eng.  deg  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
degs  or  sprinkles. 

degg  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Deg  (1),  v.] 
degging-machine,  s. 

Cotton  Manufacture :  A  machine  for  damping  the 
fabric  in  the  process  of  calendering. 

*de-gl§e  ,  *de-gy§e,  s.  [Disguise.]  A  disguise. 

“  In  selcouthe  maners  and  sere  degyse.” 

Hampole:  Pvicke  of  Conscience,  1517. 

♦de-glor’-y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  glory  (q.  v.).]  To  disgrace,  to  dishonor. 

“  His  head 

That  was  before  with  thorns  degloried.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph. 
*de-glff’be,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deglubo.]  To  skin,  to  peel. 
*de-glfib  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Deglube.] 

“  Now  enter  his  taxing  and  deglubing  face.” 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  1,651. 

de-glfi'-tln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deglutinatus,  pa, 
par.  of  deglutino= to  unglue,  to  separate:  de=away, 
from,  and  glutino— to  glue;  gluten— glue.]  To  un¬ 
glue  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  unstick  ;  to  separate. 

“  The  Hand  of  Outrage  that  deglutinates 
His  Vesture,  glu’d  with  gore-blood  to  his  backe.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  16. 

*de-glfi'-tln-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deglutin- 
ate.] 

de-glfi-tl  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  deglutition,  from  Lat. 
deglutio= to  swallow.]  The  act,  power,  or  process 
of  swallowing. 

“When  the  deglutition  is  totally  abolished,  the  patient 
may  be  nourished  by  clysters.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 


•fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
<°r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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deglutitious 

IffS-glfi-tl  -tiofis,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  degluti- 
tiosus,  from  deglutio .]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  deglutition. 

tde-glfi  -ti-tor-y,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  degluti- 
torius,  from  deglutio.]  Serving  for  deglutition. 

deg'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  degmos—n  sting;  pain.]  A 
gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach. 

deg-ra-da-tion,  s.  [Fr.  degradation,  from  Low 
Lat.  degrada.tio,  from  Lat.  degrado^to  degrade 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  degradacion ;  Ital.  degradazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  degrading  or  reducing  in  rank ;  a 
depriving  of  any  dignity,  honor,  or  position  ;  a  dis¬ 
missal  from  office. 

“The  word  degradation  is  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
•deprivation  and  removing  of  a  man  from  his  degree.” — 
Ayliffe. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degraded  or  re¬ 
duced  in  rank,  honor,  or  position. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  degraded  mor¬ 
ally  or  intellectually ;  debasement,  degeneracy. 

"...  licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary  ef¬ 
fect,  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  women.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  diminution  or  loss  of  strength,  efficacy,  or 
value. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby  a 
•clergyman  is  divested  of  his  ministerial  character 
and  authority.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds :  the 
one  summary,  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  the  other  a 
more  solemn  ceremony  of  stripping  the  offender  of 
the  outward  signs  of  his  ministerial  character  and 
^authority. 

2.  English  Law :  The  depriving  a  peer  or  knight 
of  his  rank  and  title.  A  peer  can  only  be  degraded 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

3.  Mil.:  The  depriving  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
commission ;  cashiering. 

*4.  Paint. :  The  lessening  and  rendering  confused 
the  appearance  of  distant  objects  in  a  landscape, 
that  they  may  appear  as  they  would  to  an  eye  placed 

^  ^  distance. 

5.  Geol.:  The  wearing  away  of  higher  lands, 
strata,  rocks,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  water,  Ac. 

6.  Bot . :  A  change  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  arising 
from  the  loss,  removal,  abortion,  or  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  organs. 

“  There  is  thus  traced  a  degradation,  as  it  is  called,  from 
*  flower  with  three  stamens  and  three  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  to  one  with  a  single  bract  and  a  single  stamen  or 
carpel.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  649. 

7.  Nat.  Hist. :  The  state  of  a  type  which  presents 
a.  degraded  form;  degeneration. 

8.  Biol. :  Degeneration  ;  gradual  physiologic  ana 
histologic  change  towards  lower  types. 

degradation  products. 

Biol.:  Products  brought  into  existence  through 
changes  causing  degradation  in  the  substance  of 
organized  substances.  Examples,  the  mucilage  of 
■quince  seeds,  linseed,  and  possibly  also  lignin  and 
■cork.  {Thome.) 

de-grade',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  degrader;  Sp.  &  Port. 
degradar;  Ital.  deg  radare  ;  from  Lat.  degrade  —  to 
deprive  of  rank :  de  =  away,  from,  and  gradus  — 
rank.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deprive  of  rank ;  to  reduce  from  any  rank, 
office,  or  dignity.  [Disgbace.] 

“ .  .  .  to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly, 

was  impossible.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lower  morally  and  intellectually ;  to  debase, 

■to  sink.  ' 

“  0  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 

Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserved!” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  600,  601. 

3.  To  diminish  the  value  or  estimation  of;  to 
bring  into  contempt ;  to  lessen. 

“  Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man’s  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  303,  304. 

II.  Geol. :  To  wear  away  or  down ;  to  reduce  in 
height  or  magnitude,  ,as  by  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  degenerate;  to  become  de¬ 
graded  or  degenerated. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Hist. :  To  become  degraded  or  degenerated 
in  type  ;  to  degenerate ;  to  exhibit  degraded  forms. 

2.  V niv.:  To  take  a  lower  degree  than  one  is 
entitled  to  ;  to  omit  to  take  a  degree  at  the  proper 
time ;  to  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  class. 

“As  he  lost  .  .  .  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  term,  he 

was  obliged  to  degrade,  as  it  is  called,  i.  e.,  to  place  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  year  below  .’’—Farrar:  Julian 
.  Home,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  348. 


1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de¬ 
grade  and  to  disgrace :  “  In  the  general  or  moral 
application,  degrade  respects  the  external  station 
or  rank  ;  disgrace  refers  to  the  moral  estimation  or 
character :  one  is  often  disgraced  by  a  degradation, 
and  likewise  when  there  is  no  express  degradation ; 
whatever  is  low  and  mean  is  degrading ;  whatever 
is  immoral  is  disgraceful;  it  is  degrading  for  a 
nobleman  to  associate  with  prize-fighters  and  jock¬ 
eys;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  countenance  the 
violation  of  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  protect : 
it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman  to  take  part  in  the 
ordinary  pleasures  and  diversions  of  mankind  in 
general ;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  indulge  in  any 
levities:  Domitian  degraded  himself  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  employment  which  he  chose;  he  dis¬ 
graced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness:  King  John  of  England  degraded 
himself  as  much  by  liis  mean  compliance  when  in 
the  power  of  the  barons,  as  he  had  disgraced  him¬ 
self  before  by  his  detestable  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the 
greater  his  degradation:  the  higher  his  character, 
or  the  more  sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  dis¬ 
grace,  if  he  act  inconsistently  with  its  dignity ;  but 
these  terms  are  not  confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  ;  there  is  that  which  is  degrading  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  for  every  person,  however  low  his  station  :  when 
a  man  forfeits  that  which  he  owes  to  himself,  and 
sacrifices  his  independence  to  his  vices,  he  degrades 
himself  below  the  scale  of  a  rational  agent;  he 
thereby  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  know 
him,  and  thus  adds  disgrace  to  his  degradation .” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  degrade  and  to 
disparage,  see  Disparage  ■  for  that  between  to 
degrade  and  to  humble,  see  Humble. 

de-grad  -ed, pa.  par.  or  a.  [Degrade,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Reduced  in  rank,  position,  value,  or  estimation. 

2.  Debased,  low,  mean,  base. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.:  Furnished  with  steps:  an  epithet  in 
blazoning  for  a  cross  that  has  steps  at  each  end, 
diminishing  as  they  ascend  to¬ 
ward  the  center. 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  Degenerated  in 
type  ;  exhibiting  degenerate 
forms ;  imperfectly  developed. 

1[  Cross  degraded  and  con¬ 
joined: 

Her.:  A  plain  cross  having 
its  extremities  placed  upon  a 
step  or  steps  joined  to  the  sides 
of  the  shield. 

tde-grade -ment,  s.  [Eng. 
degrade;  -merit.]  The  act  of  degrading;  degrada¬ 
tion  ;  the  state  of  being  degraded. 

“  So  the  words  of  Ridley  at  his  degradement,  and  his 
letter  to  Hooper,  expressly  6hew.” — Milton:  Of  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  England. 

de-grad-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Degrade,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Debasing,  lowering  morally ;  dis¬ 
gracing. 

“.  .  .  the  attempt  to  inflict  on  all  these  men  without 
exception  a  degrading  punishment  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Geol. :  Wearing  down  or  dissolving,  or  tending 
to  wear  down  or  dissolve,  elevated  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  to  carry  down  the  detritus  to 
lower  levels.  The  term  is  applied  to  atmospheric 
influence,  the  action  of  water,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  a  dignity ; 
degradation,  debasement. 

tde-grad-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  degrading;  -ly.] 
In  a  degrading,  debasing,  or  disgraceful  manner. 

“  This  is  what  Bishop  Taylor  degradingly  calls  virtue 
and  precise  duty.” — Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes, 
Conv.  1. 

*deg-ra-va-tlon,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  degra- 
vatio,  from  degravatus ,  pa.  par.  of  degravo  =  to 

Eress  or  weigh  down :  de  =  down,  and  gravis  = 
eavy.]  The  act  of  making  heavy  or  of  pressing 
down. 

de-gree',  *de-gre,  s.  [Fr.  d&gr6,  from  Lat.  de= 
down,  and  gradus= a  step.J 
A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  step,  a  stair. 

“  These  twelue  degres  weren  brode  and  stayre.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,021. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  7. 


degree 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  step  or  movement  toward  an  end ;  a  step  of 
progression. 

"...  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  measure  of  quality  or  condition ;  a  propor¬ 
tion;  a  certain  amount. 

.  .  they  will  stun  you  to  that  degree,  that  you  will 
fancy  your  ears  were  torn  in  pieces.” — Dryden. 

3.  A  step  or  measure  of  increase  or  decrease. 

“Poesy 

Admits  of  no  degrees;  but  must  be  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  despicably  ill.” 

Roscommon:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Quality,  rank,  station,  or  position. 

“  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*5.  An  order  or  class. 

“The  several  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  have  larger 
views.” — Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geneal.:  A  certain  distance  or  remove  in  the 
line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood. 

“And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree.” 

Pope  ■  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  676. 

2.  Geom. :  The  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  degree.  Each  degree  is  again  di¬ 
vided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  sec¬ 
onds.  The  sign  of  a  degree  is  a  small  circle  written 
or  printed  at  the  top  of  the  last  figure  denoting  the 
number  of  degrees.  Thus  ninety  decrees  is  written 
90°.  [Minute,  Second.]  An  angle  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  so  many  degrees  or  parts  of  a  degree  as  there 
are  in  the  arc  subtended  by  an  equal  angle  at  the 
center  of  a  circle.  [Arc.]  So  we  say  that  a  star  is 
so  many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  there  are 
degrees  in  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  between 
the  star  and  the  horizon.  A  degree  of  latitude  is 
the  360th  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  measured  on  a  great  circle  forming 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator.  A  degree  of  longitude  is  the  360th  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface  east  or  west  of  a  fixed  merid¬ 
ian.  [Meridian.]  Since  the  length  of  a  degree 
depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  length  of  every  degree  of  longitude  is  great¬ 
est  at  the  equator,  arid  diminishes  gradually  as  it 
approaches  the  poles.  At  the  equator  a  degree  of 
longitude  measures  60  geographical  or  694  statute 
miles.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  increases  as  it  nears 
the  poles.  The  geographical  position  of  any  town 
or  place  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  degrees  or  parts 
of  degrees  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  their 
point  of  intersection.  [Latitude,  Longitude.] 

“ .  .  .  shall  the  shadow  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or  go 
back  ten  degrees'!” — 2  Kings  xx.  9. 

3.  Gram.:  The  degrees  of  comparison  of  an 
adjective  or  adverb  are  those  inflections  which 
denote  the  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality. 
They  are  three  in  number,  the  positive,  the  com¬ 
parative,  and  the  superlative.  [See  these  words.] 

4.  Mathematics: 

(1)  Alg.:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  class  of  an 
equation  according  to  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quality.  Thus,  if  the  index  of  the 
unknown  quantity  be  3  or  4,  the  equation  is  said  to 
be  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree  respectively. 

*(2)  Arith.:  (See  extract.) 

“  A  degree  consists  of  three  figures — viz.,  of  three 
places,  comprehending  units,  tens,  and  hundreds;  so 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  a  degree.” — Cocker:  Arith¬ 
metic. 

5.  Math.  Instruments,  <&c.:  The  divisions  of  the 
lines  upon  several  kinds  of  mathematical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments,  as  thermometers,  barometers, 
&c.  In  thermometry  the  unit  of  measure  varies 
according  to  the  scale,  being  jfy  of  the  distance 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  in  the 
Centigrade  scale,  in,  Reaumur’s,  and  xis  in 
Fahrenheit’s. 

6.  Music  {Degree  of  a  scale) :  A  step  in  the  tone- 
ladder.  It  may  consist  of  a  semitone,  a  tone,  or  (in 
the  minor  scale)  of  an  augmented  tone.  {Stainer  & 
Barrett.)  When  the  notes  are  on  the  same  line  or 
space  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The  interval  of  a 
second  is  one  degree,  the  interval  of  a  third  two 
degrees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of  the  steps  being 
tones  or  semitones.  Hence,  also,  notes  are  in  the 
same  degree  when  they  are  natural,  flat,  or  sharp, 
of  the  same  note,  as  C  and  C  sharp,  E  and  e  flat; 
and  they  are  in  different  degrees  when,  though  the 
same  note  on  an  instrument  of  fixed  intonation, 
they  are  called  by  different  names,  as  F  sharp  and 
G  flat,  c  sharp  and  d  flat.  (Grove.) 


Degraded. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
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7.  University :  A  title  of  honor  or  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  conferred  on  such  members  of  a  university  as 
have  passed  through  all  the  exercises  required  of 
them,  as  a  testimony  of  proficiency  in  certain  arts 
and  sciences.  [Bachelor,  Doctor,  Master.]  Hon¬ 
orary  degrees  are  those  conferred  on  persons  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  any  path  of  life,  who  are  not  members 
of  the  university  by  which  the  degrees  are  conferred. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  also  the  privilege 
of  conferring  degrees. 

IT  By  degrees:  Gradually;  by  little  and  little. 

“  At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream  they  seek 
The  middle  field  ;  but,  scattered  by  degrees, 

Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  292-94- 

*de-gree',  v.  t.  [Degree,  s.]  To  advance  step  by 
step. 

“I  will  degree  this  noxious  neutrality  one  peg  higher.” 
— Haclcet:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  189.  (Davies.) 

*de-gre3d  ,  o.  [Eng.  degre(e) ;  -ed.]  Placed  in  a 
position  or  rank. 

“We  that  are  degreed  above  our  people.” — Heywood: 
Bap  e  of  Lucrece. 

*de-gree'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  degree;  -ing,  -ly.~\ 
By  degrees,  step  by  step. 

“  Degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness.” — Feltham:  Resolves, 
i.  97. 

*de-gust',  v.  i.  [Lat.  degusto.']  To  taste. 

“A  coupe  du  vin,  Madam,  I  will  degust,  and  gratefully.” 
C.  Beade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  ii. 

de-gus-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  degustatio,  from  de¬ 
gust  o=  to  taste.]  A  tasting. 

“It  is  no  otherwise  even  in  carnal  delights,  the  degusta¬ 
tion  whereof  is  wont  to  draw  on  the  heart  to  a  more  eager 
appetition.” — Bishop  Hall:  Soul’s  Farewell  to  Earth,  §  9. 

*de-gust'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Degust.] 

*de-gust'-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Degust,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  tasting ;  degustation. 

*de-gy§ -It,  a.  [Fr.  d£guiser= to  disguise.]  Dis¬ 
guised.] 

“  And  ay  to  thame  come  Repentance  amang, 

And  maid  thame  chere  degysit  in  his  wede.” 

King's  Quhair,  iii.  8. 

dS-hls  9e,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dehisco=to  gape.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  gape,  to  open,  to  yawn. 

t2.  Bot.:  To  open,  as  the  capsules  or  anthers  of 
plants. 

“  .  .  .  they  may  dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture.” — Bal¬ 
four:  Botany,  §  532. 

de-hls’-§9n§e,  s.  [Latin  dehiscens,  pr.  par.  of 
dehisco.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gaping,  an  opening,  a  yawning. 

2.  Bot. :  The  opening  of  capsules  and  of  the  cells 
of  anthers  for  the  discharge  of  their  contents.  This 
takes  place  either  by  clefts,  by  hinges,  or  by  pores. 
When  the  anther-lobes  are  erect,  the  cleft  takes 
place  lengthwise  along  the  line  of  the  suture,  con¬ 
stituting  longitudinal  dehiscence.  At  other  times 
the  slit  takes  place  in  a  horizontal  manner,  from 
the  connective  to  the  side,  as  in  Alchemilla  arvensis 
and  in  Lenina,  where 
the  dehiscence  is 
transverse.  When 
the  dehiscence  takes 
place  by  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  sutures, 
as  in  the  legume  of 
the  Pea  and  Bean,  it 
is  called  sutural. 

When  composed  of 
several  united  Car¬ 
pels,  the  valves  may 
separate  through  the 
dissepiments,  so  that 
the  fruit  will  be  re¬ 
solved  into  its  orig¬ 
inal  carpels,  as  in 
Rhododendron,  Col- 
shicum,  &c.  This 
dehiscence,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  taking 
place  through  the 
lamelhe  of  the  sep¬ 
tum,  is  called  sep- 
ticidal.  Loculicidal 
dehiscence  is  where 
the  union  between  the  edges  of  the  carpels  is  per¬ 
sistent,  and  they  dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture,  or 
through  the  back  of  the  loculaments,  as  in  the  Lily 
and  Iris.  Sometimes  the  fruit  opens  by  the  dorsal 
suture,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valves  or  walls  of 
the  ovaries  separate  from  the  septa,  leaving  them 
attached  to  the  center,  as  in  Datura.  This  is  called 
septifragal  dehiscence,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  modification  of  the  loculicidal.  (Balfour :  Bot¬ 
any,  <&  c.) 


Dehiscence. 

1.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Bego¬ 
nia  (longitudinal). 

2.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Lemna 
(transverse). 

3.  Dehiscent  Capsule  of  Hibis¬ 
cus  (loculicidal). 


de-hls'-9?iit,  a.  [Lat.  dehiscens ,  pr.  par.  of 

dehisco.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gaping,  yawning,  opening. 

2.  Bot. :  Opening ;  as  the  capsules  of  a  plant,  the 
cells  of  anthers,  &c. 

“  .  .  the  fruit  opens  between  the  two  vascular  bun¬ 

dles,  either  at  the  ventral  or  dorsal  suture,  so  as  to  allow 
the  seeds  to  escape,  and  then  it  is  dehiscent .” — Balfour; 
Botany,  §  530. 

*de-hon-e s  -tate ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dehonestatus,  pa. 
ar.  of  dehonesto:  de— away,  from,  and  honesto= to 
onor.]  To  disgrace. 

“The  excellent  and  wise  power  he  took  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  no  man  can  dehonestate  or  reproach,  .  .  J.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Lord  PiHmate. 
(Trench:  On  some  def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19.) 

*de-hon-es-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dehonestatio,  from 
dehonesto=  to  dishonor.]  A  disgracing  or  dishonor¬ 
ing  ;  disgrace. 

“Who  can  expiate  the  infinite  shame,  dehonestation, 
and  infamy  which  they  bring?” — Bishop  Gauden:  Hieras- 
pistes,  p.  482. 

de-hors'  (s  silent), prep.  [Fr.] 

Law:  Outside  of,  without;  foreign  to  or  irrele¬ 
vant. 

*de-hort',  v.  t.  [Lat.  dehortor=to  dissuade:  de 
=away,  from,  and  hortor—  to  encourage.]  The 
opposite  of  exhort ;  to  dissuade  from  anything,  to 
advise  to  the  contrary. 

“  He  proceeds  to  admonish  and  dehort  her  from  un¬ 
worthy  society.” — Dr.  Richardson:  On  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  341. 

If  Trench  well  calls  this  a  word  whose  place 
neither  dissuade  nor  any  other  exactly  supplies. 
He  evidently  means  that  while  dissuade  implies 
that  the  advice  against  a  certain  course  of  conduct 
has  proved  successful,  dehort  suggests  no  more 
than  that  it  has  been  given. 

fde-hor-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dehortatio,  from  de¬ 
hor  tor.]  A  dissuading  from  anything ;  an  advising 
to  the  contrary  ;  a  counseling  against  anything. 

“Did  they  never  read  these  dehortat ions t ” — Ward:  On 
Infidelity. 

tde-hor'-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  dehortat(us) ,  pa.  par. 
of  dehortor;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Dissuasive, 
dehortatory. 

de-hor-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  dehortatorius ,  from 
dehortor.]  Dissuasive;  counseling  or  advising 
against ;  pertaining  to  dissuasion. 

“  The  text,  you  see,  is  a  dehortatory  charge  to  avoid  the 
offense  of  God.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  103. 

*de-hort  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dehort.] 

*de-hort'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dehort;  -er.)  One  who 
dissuades  from  or  advises  against  anything ;  a  dis- 
suader. 

*de-hort'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dehort.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  dissuading ;  dehortation. 
“  When  God  desists  from  his  gracious  and  serious  de¬ 
hor  ting." — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  29. 

de-hu’-man-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from; 
Eng.  humanize  (q.  v.).l  To  deprive  of  humanity  or 
of  natural  feeling  and  tenderness;  to  brutalize. 
(Kingsley .) 

*de-husk\  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from;  Eng. 
husk  (q.  v.).J  To  deprive  of  the  husk ;  to  shell. 

“Wheat  dehusked  upon  the  floor.”  —  Drant:  Horace; 
Epistle  to  Numilius. 

de-hy-dra-§et’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dehydr(ate) ;  acetic.] 
[Dehydration.] 

dehydracetic  acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CsHaOp  An  acid  crystallizing  in 
needles  obtained  by  heating  aceto-acetic-ethyl-ether, 
CHvCO'CH/CO'OCaHa  to  250°.  It  melts  at  108°,  and 
boils  at  269°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
water,  easily  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  a  monobasic 
acid. 

de-hy-dra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  <3e=down;  Gr.  hudor 
= water,  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.;  suff.  -ation.] 

Chem.:  The  removal  ot  water  from  a  body  in 
which  it  is  found  as  an  element, 
de-i-am’-b?,,  s.  [A  native  African  word.] 
Pharm.  :  Congo  tobacco,  a  plant  growing  wild  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Congo,  the  flowers  of  which 
produce  a  narcotic  effect  when  smoked. 

tde’-iHjIde,  s.  [Fr.  diicide,  from  Lat.  deus=God, 
and  ccedo— to  kill.] 

1.  The  putting  to  death  of  God  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord. 

“How  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain, 

And  earth  profan’d,  yet  bless’ d,  with  deicide.” 

Prior:  I  am  that  I  am. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  our  Lord  to  death. 


delc'-tlc,  a.  [Greek  deiktikos  =  showing,  fro  ns 
deiknumi=to  show,  to  point  out.] 

Logic:  Direct;  applied  to  reasoning  which  proves 
directly. 

*deic'-tlc-5tl,  a.  [Eng.  deictic;  -ah]  Direct,, 
deictic. 

delc'-tic-gl-ly,  adv.  [En g.  deictical;  -ly-]  It® 
a  direct  manner;  directly,  definitely. 

“Christ  spake  it deictically.”— Hammond:  Works,  i.  703. 

deid,  s.  [Death.] 

de-If  ’-Ic,  a.  [Latin  deificus,  from  deus=G od„ 
and  facio  (pass,  fio) =to  make.]  Making  god  or" 
divine ;  deifying,  god-making. 

de-If-IC-3.1,  a.  [Eng.  deifle;  -at.]  The  same  as. 
Deific  (q.  v.). 

“  The  ancient  catholic  fathers  were  not  afraid  to  cab. 
this  Supper  ...  a  deifical  communion.” — Homilies  r 
Serm.  i.,  On  the  Sacrament. 

*de-if-I-ca'-tion,  *de-if-i-ca-9ion,  s.  [Fr  ] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  deifying  or  making  god;  the 
raising  to  the  rank  of  a  god;  the  state  of  bemgr 
made  a  god. 

“Through  what  creacion  He  hath  deificacion.” 

Gower ,  ii.  158. 

2.  Fig.:  An  excessive  praise  or  worship  of. 

“[He]  ran  into  deifications  of  my  person,  pure  flames, 

constant  love,  •  •” — Tatler,  No.  33. 

If  When  one  whom  we  greatly  love  dies,  all  faults- 
and  failings  of  the  deceased  are  forgotten,  and  the 
individual  mourned  for  stands  forth  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  deserving  of  boundless  veneration,  and  as 
almost  a  perfect  model  to  ourselves,  creatures  off 
toil  and  of  sin.  Wherever,  a  sin  Christian  countries,, 
monotheism  has  been  cordially  accepted,  this  ven¬ 
eration  tends  to  stop  short  of  actual  worship ;  wher® 
polytheism  flourishes  there  is  no  check  upon  it,  and. 
the  individual  mourned  for  is  simply  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  inferior  gods,  becoming  a  deified  hero 
or  heroine.  This  process  in  the  case  of  Alcestia, 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides  ass¬ 
having  died  for  her  husband,  is  thus  described  in. 
Anstice’s  Greek  Choric  Poetry : 

“  We  will  not  look  on  her  burial  sod 
As  the  cell  of  sepulchral  sleep; 

It  shall  be  as  the  shrine  of  a  radiant  god, 

And  the  pilgrim  shall  visit  that  blest  abode, 

To  worship  and  not  to  weep.” 

The  Greeks  called  deification  apotheosis,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  divinities  they 
adored  were  originally  men.  The  Romans  thus’ 
raised  to  the  skies  Romulus,  and  after  a  long  inters 
val  quite  a  crowd  of  emperors.  So  also  Rama. 
Hunooman,  and  various  other  Hindu  divinities, 
seem  originally  to  have  lived  as  ordinary  earthly 
heroes,  who  were  elevated  on  dying  to  the  skies- 
Nay,  the  process  of  deification  has  not  stopped  in. 
India ;  it  is  in  full  operation  at  the  present  day,, 
some  of  the  deities  created  being  Englishmen.  In. 
1857  a  sect  at  least  temporarily  arose  called  the 
Nykkul  Sens,  or  worshipers  of  the  brave  General 
Nicholson,  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
and  an  officer  whose  heroism  greatly  impressed  the 
natives  in  the  early  wars  carried  on  by  the  British 
in  the  East.  He  has  long  been  worshiped  in  part 
of  Western  India,  the  offerings  deemed  most  accept¬ 
able  to  the  “  god”  being  those  he  had  loved  in  life 
—strong  liquor  and  cigars.  [Apotheosis,  Conse¬ 
cration.] 

de'-I-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deify.] 

de'-i-fl-er,  *de’-i-fy-er,  s.  [Eng.  deify ;  -er.] 
One  who  deifies ;  an  idolater. 

“ .  .  .  so  signal  an  interposition  of  Heaven  [the 
Flood]  against  the  first  deifiers  of  men,  should  have  given 
an  effectual  check  to  the  practice.” — Coventry:  Philemon 
to  Hydaspes,  Oonv.  3. 

de'-I-form,  a.  [Low  Lat.  deiformis,  from  Lat. 
deus  (genit.  dei)=God,  and  format  form,  shape.] 

1.  Of  a  godlike  form  or  appearance. 

“  If  the  final  consummation 
Of  all  things  make  the  creature  deiform.” 

H.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul. 

2.  In  accordance  with  or  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God. 

“How  exactly  deiform  all  its  motions  and  actions.” — 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*de-I-form'-I-ty,  s.  [En g.  deiform;  -ity.] 

1.  Godlike  form  or  character. 

“  Thus  the  soul’s  numerous  plurality 
I’ve  pro^d,  and  shew’d  she  is  not  very  God; 

But  yet  a  decent  deiformity 
Have  given  her.” 

II.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iv.  27, 

2.  Conformity  or  accordance  with  the  will  ot  GocL 

“  The  short  and  secure  way  to  divine  union  and  dev- 

fomnity  being  faithfully  performed,  .  .  — Spiritual 

Conquest  (1651),  iv.  36. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  p5fc, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


deify 
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dejectedness 


de  -l-fy,  v.  t.  [Fr.  drifter,  from  Lat.  dews=God, 
and  facio  (pass,  fio)  — to  make;  Sp.  and  Port. 
-deiflcar;  Ital .  deificare.) 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  a  god  of ;  to  raise  to  the  rank  of 
■Crod ;  to  adore  as  a  god. 

“The  seals  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  we  know  to  be  an¬ 
tique,  have  the  star  of  Venus  over  them,  ...  as  a 
mote  that  he  was  deified.” — Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  love  or  regard  idolatrously. 

“  Persuade  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money,  and 
the  proud  man  not  to  adore  himself.” — South. 

2.  To  make  godlike. 

“  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified.” 

Wordsworth. 

3.  To  praise  excessively ;  to  extol  as  a  god. 

“  He  did  again  so  extol  and  deify  the  pope.” — Bacon. 
de'-I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deify.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
"verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Deification. 

“  The  deifying  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.” — Brende:  Q. 
Curtius,  fol.  223. 

deign  (a  silent),  *dayne,  *dein,  *deyne,  v.  i. 

■&  t.  [O.  Fr.  deigner,  daigner,  degner;  Fr.  daigner; 
5Sp.  &  Port,  dignar;  Ital.  degnare,  from  Lat.  dignor 
=-to  think  worthy,  di<7mts= worthy .] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  think  worthy  or  becoming;  to 
•condescend,  to  vouchsafe. 

“  And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  23. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  think  becoming  for  one’s  self ;  to 
<demean  one’s  self. 

“Ham  ne  daynede  naght  to  do  zenne.” — Ayenbite,  p.  17. 
*C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  worthy  or  worth  notice ;  to  conde¬ 
scend  to. 

“  Thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  permit. 

“  Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

deigned'  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deign.] 
deign  -In g  {g  silent),  pr-  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deign.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
■verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  condescending,  vouch¬ 
safing,  or  granting. 

*deign'-ous  (g  silent),  *deyn-ous,  a.  [Fr. 

. didaigneux .]  Proud,  disdainful,  scornful. 

“Hire  chere  whiche  somdele  deignous  was.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  i.  289. 

Be '-I  gra  '-ti-g,  (ti  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.]  By  the 
grace  of  God. 

Be-I  ju-dl'-cl-um,  phr.  [Lat.=the  judgment  of 
©cd.] 

Old  Law :  A  term  applied  to  trial  by  ordeal, 
dell,  s.  [Devil.]  Devil. 

“ Beil’s  in  it — I  am  too  late  after  all!” — Scott:  Anti- 
apiary,  ch.  i. 

<|[  (1)  Deil  gaes  o'er  Jock  Wabster:  An  expression 
to  denote  that  everything  has  gone  wrong,  and 
•there  is  the  devil  to  pay. 

(21  Between  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea:  Between 
two  difficulties  equally  dangerous.  {Kelly:  S.  Prov., 
p-  58.) 

“  I,  with  my  partie,  did  lie  on  our  poste,  as  betwixt  the 
Qeviil  and  the  deepe  sea.”— Monro:  Exped.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  55. 
deil-ma-care,  s.  No  matter,  for  all  that. 

“  But  deil-ma-care, 

It  just  play’d  dirl  on  the  bane.” 

Burns:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

-deil’s  bit,  s. 

Lot. :  Scabiosa  succisa. 

deil’s  books,  s.  pi.  Playing  cards. 

deil’s  bread,  s. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum. 

deil’s  dozen,  s.  The  number  thirteen. 

7  deil’s  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Entom. :  A  Dragon-fly. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.  ( Britten  dt  Holland.) 
deil’s  elshin,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 
deil’s  foot,  s.  The  tubers  of  Orchis  latifolia. 
4 Britten  <&  Holland.) 

deil’s  kirnstaff,  s.  Petty  Spurge,  Euphorbia 
JHelioscopia.  [Devil’s  Churnstaff.] 

deil’smeal,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthriscus sylvestris,  and  other  Umbelliferffi. 
Britten  dt  Holland.) 


deil’s  oatmeal,  s. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum. 
deil’s  snuff-box,  s. 

Bot. :  [Devil’s  Snuff-box.] 
deil’s  spoons,  s.  pi. 

Botany : 

1.  Potamogeton  natans. 

2.  Alisma  plantago.  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dei-leph’-il-a,  s.  [Gr.  deile—  the  afternoon,  .  .  . 
the  evening,  and  phileo— to  love.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Sphingides  (Hawkmoths). 
Deilephila  Elpenor  is  the  Elephant  Hawk-moth 
(q-  v.). 

*dein-ac'-ri-d£L,  s.  [Gr.  demos=dreadful,  and 

akris  (genit.  akridos)  = a  locust.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to  the 
Locust  tribe  (Saltatoria),  order  Orthoptera  (q.  v.). 
The  Deinacrida,  which  were  first  described  by 
White,  are  abundant  in  New  Zealand,  where  they 
inhabit  decaying  trees,  and  chinks  and  crannies 
in  old  woodwork.  They  are  carnivorous,  and  their 
bite  is  very  severe. 

del-no-bry’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Din  obeyed  a.] 
del-no-fer  -a  ta,  s.  pi.  [Dinocerata.] 
deln-or'-nis,  s.  [Dinornis.] 
dein -o-saur,  s.  [Dinosaur.] 
dei-no-saur  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Dinosaueia.] 
del-uo-saur'-i-an,  a.  &s.  [Dinosaurian.] 
del-no-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Dinotherium.] 

*de'-In-te-grate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  integrate  (q.  v.).]  To  take  from  the  whole  ;  to 
disintegrate. 

*dein-te-Ous,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  deinte— dainty,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.)  Dainty,  choice,  valuable. 

*de-Ip  -ar-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  deiparus,  from  deus= 
god,  and  pario—  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing 
or  bringing  forth  a  god ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

delp-nos'-o-phlst,  s.  [ Gr.  deipnosophistes,  from 
deipnon—  a  feast,  and  sophistes= a  sophist.]  One  of 
an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  famed  for  their 
learned  conversation  at  meals. 

de  -I§rn,  s.  [Fr.  dSisme,  from  Lat.  deus=&  god.] 
The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  a  deist :  the  system  of  be¬ 
lief  which  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  several  of  His  perfections,  but  denies  not  only 
the  existence  but  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion. 

“  Halifax  had  been  during  many  years  accused  of  scep¬ 
ticism,  deism,  atheism.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

de'-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  d6iste,  from  Lat.  deus.)  [Theist.] 
One  who  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  but  denies  the 
existence  or  even  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation, 
believing  that  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  are 
sufficient  guides  in  doctrine  andpractice;  a  believer 
in  natural  religion  only ;  a  freethinker. 

If  Etymologically  the  words  deist  and  theist  are 
the  same  in  meaning,  only  deist  is  from  Latin  and 
theist  from  Greek.  Conventionally,  however,  they 
are  widely  different  in  import ;  the  term  theist  being 
applied  to  any  believer  in  God  whether  that  be¬ 
liever  be  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  &c., 
or  a  deist  properly  so  called.  A  deist  is,  as  the  defi¬ 
nition  states,  one  who  believes  in  God  but  disbe¬ 
lieves  in  Christianity,  or  more  generally  in  revela¬ 
tion. 

de-Isf-Ic,  de-isf-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  deist;  -ic, 
• ical .]  Pertaining  to  deism  or  the  deists ;  contain¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  deism. 

“  .  .  .  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  support  the 
deistical  or  antichristian  scheme  of  our  days.” — Watts. 
ff  Deistic  Controversy  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  believed  and  those  who  disbelieved 
in  revelation ;  the  latter,  however,  not  occupying 
the  atheistic  standpoint,  but  accepting  as  a  settled 
point  the  being  of  a  God.  [Deist.]  The  first,  in 

£oint  of  time,  of  the  celebrated  English  deists  Was 
iord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  publication  of 
whose  work,  Be  Veritate,  which  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1624,  commenced  the  controversy.  There  followed, 
on  the  same  side,  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Toland, 
Bolingbroke,  Paine,  and  others.  The  standard  work 
on  the  subject  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leland’s  Deist¬ 
ical  Writers.  Leland’s  work  was  first  published  in 
A.  D.  1754. 

de-Ist'-ic  al-ly,  adv.  [English  deistical;  -by.) 
After  the  manner  of  deists. 

de-ist'-Ic-al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  deistical;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deistical ;  deism. 

de’-I-tate,  a,  [Formed  on  a  supposed  analogy 
from  deity.)  Made  God,  deified. 

“One  person  and  one  Christ,  who  is  God  incarnate,  and 
man  deitate.” — Abp.  Cranmer  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  350. 


ixTil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
—clan,  -tian  =  sLg.n.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  shun,  -tious,  -cious, 


De  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  dfiite,  from  Lat.  deltas,.  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  theotes.  “  Hanc  divini- 
tatem,  vel  ut  sic  dixerim  deitatem;  nam  et  hoc 
verbo  uti  jam  nostros  non  piget,  ut  de  Greeco  ex- 
pressius  transferunt  id  quod  illi  theoteta  appellant” 
— (This  [word]  divinity  or  rather  that  which  has 
been  spoken  of  [or  denominated]  deity ;  for  hereto¬ 
fore  this  word  did  not  exist  to  vex  us  until  they 
brought  from  Greece  that  word  they  call  Theoteta), 
&c— Augustin.  De  Civitate  Dei,  vii.  1.  {Trench: 
Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament ,  p.  10.)  The  Latin 
deus  is  cognate  with  A.  S.  Tiw  (the  name  of  a  god 
still  preserved  in  our  Tuesday,  A.  S.  Tiwesdceg ; 
Icel.  tivi= a  god;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ziu=the  God  of  War; 
Wei.  duw;  Gael.  &  Ir.  dia— god;  Gr.  Zeus= Jupiter; 
Sansc.  deva= a  god;  daw>a=divine ;  the  root  being 
seen  in  Sansc.  div— to  shine.  {Skeat.)) 

*1.  Godhead;  divinity;  the  nature  and  essence  of 
God. 

“  We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  723,  724. 

2.  God,  the  Supreme  Being.  (Preceded  by  the 
definite  article.) 

“The  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
.  .  .” — Addison. 

3.  A  fabulous  god  or  goddess ;  a  heathen  object  of 
worship. 

“Will  yon  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever,  but 
yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed?  ” — Sidney. 

*4.  Divine  qualities  or  character. 

“  Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 

Of  here  and  everywhere.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  Deity  and 
divinity:  “ Divinity,  from  divinus,  signifies  the 
divine  essence  or  power :  the  deities  of  the  heathens 
had  little  of  divinity  in  them ;  the  divinity  of  Our 
Savior  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Christian 
faith.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

De-jan-ir-g.,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of 
AStolia,  and  wife  of  Hercules. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  157th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Borelly  on  December  1,  1875. 

de-jecf,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dejectus,  pa.  par.  of  dejicio= 
to  cast  down:  de  —  down,  and  jacio  =  to  cast,  to 
throw.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  cast  down  or  downward. 

“One,  having  climb’d  some  roof,  the  concourse  to 
descry, 

From  thence  upon  the  earth  dejects  his  humble  eye.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  S.  xii. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cast  down;  to  depress  in  spirit;  to  discour¬ 
age,  to  dispirit,  to  dishearten. 

“Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances  in  public  life, 
defected  by  domestic  calamities,  .  .  .” — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  To  throw  down ;  to  lower,  to  debase. 

“Many  things  about  a  house  [are]  proper  to  be  looked 
at  by  them  [wives]  which  a  man  of  an  excellent  spirit 
will  hardly  deject  his  thoughts  to  think  of.” — II.  Percy 
{Ninth  Earl  of  Northum.):  Instruct. 

*3.  To  diminish,  to  depress,  to  spoil. 

“It  dejecteth  the  appetite.” — Venner:  Treat,  on  Tobacco, 
p.  409. 

de-jecf,  a.  [Lat  .dejectus.)  Dejected,  cast  down, 
disheartened,  dispirited. 

“  And  I  of  ladies  mo6t  deject  and  wretched, 

That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  X. 

de-ject  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deject,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Cast  down,  lowered. 

“With  humble  mien  and  with  dejected  eyes.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Iliad,  ix.  626. 

2.  Fig.:  Cast  down,  dispirited,  disheartened,  de¬ 
pressed  in  spirit. 

‘Never  elated,  while  one  man’s  oppress’d; 

Never  dejected,  while  another’s  bless’ d.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  323,  324. 

de-ject’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dejected;  -ly.)  In  a 
dejected  or  depressed  manner ;  sadly,  without  spirit. 

“No  man  in  that  passion  doth  look  strongly,  but  deject¬ 
edly.” — Bacon. 

de-jecf -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dejected ;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dejected;  low¬ 
ness  of  spirits. 

“To  turn  the  causes  of  joy  into  sorrow,  argues  extreme 
dejectedness,  and  a  distemper  of  judgment  no  less  than 
desperate.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations,  i. 

2.  Humility. 

“The  text  gives  it  to  the  Publican’s  dejectedness  rather 
than  to  the  Pharisee’s  boasting.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  2. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  ghus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


dejecter 
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delayable 


de-ject'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deject ;  -er.]  One  who  de¬ 
jects,  debases,  or  casts  down.  ( Cotgrave  ) 
de-ject  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deject,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  dejected  or  de¬ 
pressed  ;  dejection. 

de-jec-tion,  s.  [Fr.  dejection,  from  Lat.  dejectio, 
from  dejectus.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  casting  or  hurling  down. 

“  .  .  .  their  dejection  and  detrusion  into  the  caligi- 
nous  regions  of  the  air.” — Halliwell:  Melampronvea  (1681), 
p.  13. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  act  of  humbling  or  abasing  one’s  self  in 
reverence  before  any  person  or  thing 

“  Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection.” — Pear¬ 
son  :  On  the  Creed. 

2.  Lowness  of  spirits;  depression  of  mind;  de¬ 
jectedness. 

“  As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low.” 

Wordsworth:  Resolution  and  Independence. 
*3.  A  state  of  weakness  or  inability. 

“  The  effects  of  an  alkalescent  state,  in  any  great  de¬ 
gree,  are  thirst  and  a  dejection  of  appetite.” — Arbuthnot : 
On  Aliments. 

B.  Med.:  Evacuation  of  excrements;  a  going  to 
stool. 

“.  .  .  not  only  to  provoke  dejection,  but  also  to  atten¬ 
uate  the  chyle.”— Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dejection, 
depression,  and  melancholy  :  ‘  ‘  Dejection  and  depres¬ 
sion  are  occasional,  and  depend  on  outward  circum¬ 
stances  ;  melancholy  is  permanent,  and  lies  in  the 
constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  degree  of  dejec¬ 
tion:  slight  circumstances  may  occasion  a  depres¬ 
sion:  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejection:  the 
death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 
to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity ;  lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  de - 
ressions;  melancholy  is  a  disease  which  nothing 
ut  clear  views  of  religion  can  possibly  correct.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

♦de-iect-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deject,  a.;  -ly  ]  De¬ 
jectedly. 

“  I  rose  dejectly,  curtsied,  and  withdrew  without  reply.” 
— H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  237  (Davies.) 
de-jec  -tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  deject;  -ory  ] 

Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  promoting 
evacuation  by  stool. 

“It  [melancholy]  may  be  the  more  easily  wrought  upon 
and  evacuated  by  the  deject  ory  medicines.” — Per  rand:  On 
Love  Melancholy  (1640),  p.  346. 

de-lec'-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  deject;  -ure.]  That  which 
is  voided ;  excrement. 

♦dej  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dejeratum,  sup.  of  dejero 
=  to  swear  solemnly:  de  (intens.),  and  juro  =  to 
swear.]  To  swear  deeply  or  solemnly. 

♦dej-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dejeratio,  from  dejero.] 
A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath  ;  a  swearing  solemnly. 

“With  many  vows,  and  tears,  and  dejerations.” — Bishop 
Hall:  TVorks,  ii.  258. 

*de-jeu-ne  (jeune  as  zhfi-na) ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dSjetXne.] 
An  older  form  of  dejeuner  (q.  v.). 

“  Take  a  dejeune  of  muscadel  and  eggs.” 

B.  Jonson:  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

de-jeu-ner  (jeuner  as  zhfi-na),  s.  [Fr.,  fromde 
=away,  from,  and  j'e'£twer=to  fast.]  The  morning 
meal,  breakfast.  (Generally  used  as  synonymous 
with  luncheon.) 

K  DSjeiXner  h  la  four  chette :  Lit.,  a  breakfast  with 
forks — i.  e.,  with  meat ;  a  luncheon. 

de  jfi-re,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  right,  of  right;  by 
law.  [De  Facto.] 

Dek-a-brist,  s.  [Russ.  Z>efca&(e)r=December, 
and  Eng.  suff .  -ist  1  One  implicated  in  a  military 
conspiracy  which  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26, 1825. 

dek-fi-ma-11,  s.  ^Various  Hindoo  languages.  ] 

dekamali  resin,  s. 

Comm.:  A  resin  which  exudes  from  Gardenia 
lucida,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  dissolves  in  alco¬ 
hol  with  a  greenish-yellow  color.  On  exhausting 
the  resin  with  hot  alcohol,  gardenin  separates  out 
in  yellow  acicular  crystals.  Fused  with  caustic 
potash  it  yields  a  substance  from  which  protocate- 
chuic  acid  is  separated  by  acids. 

♦de-king',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and  Eng. 
Icing  ]  To  cause  to  be  no  longer  king  ;  to  dethrone, 
to  depose 

“Edward  being*  thus  dekinged — Speed:  Edward  III., 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.,  §  75. 


dek  -le,  s.  [Deckle.] 

Paper-making : 

1.  A  curb  which  determines  the  margin  of  the 
sheet  of  pulp  in  hand-made  paper. 

2.  A  strip,  sometimes  of  caoutchouc,  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  traveling  cloth  in  a  Fourdrinier  ma¬ 
chine,  and  forming  the  edge  of  the  sheet. 

del.,  pret.  of  v.  An  abbreviation  for  delineavit= 
he  drew,  placed  on  engravings  with  the  name  of  the 
draughtsman. 

del-fi-beqh  -e-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  eminent 
geologist,  De  la  Beche.] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Sterculiacese.  Delabechea  rupes- 
tris  is  the  Bottle-tree,  which  grows  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  parts  of  Australia.  The  gum,  which  re¬ 
sembles  tragacanth,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  times 
of  scarcity. 

♦de-lab  -I-fil-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de==away,  from, 
and  Eng.  labialize  (q.  v.).]  To  alter  or  change  from 
a  labial. 

“When  the  o  ef  hano  became  delabialized  into  a.” — II. 
Siveet:  Dialects  and  Prehist.  Forums  of  Old  English  (Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.),  p.  568. 

♦de-la? -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delaceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  delacero.]  To  tear  to  pieces. 

“  The  fierce  Medea  did  delacerate  Absyrtus  tender  mem¬ 
bers.” — The  Cyprian  Academy,  1647. 

♦de-lag-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delaceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  delacero=to  tear  in  pieces.]  A  tearing  in  pieces. 

*de-lac-ry-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delacrimatio :  de 
(intens.),  and  lacrimatio  =  a  crying;  lacrima  —  a 
tear.]  A  preternatural  discharge  of  humors  from 
the  eyes ;  waterishness  of  the  eyes. 

*de-lac-ta  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  delactatio:  de— 
away,  from,  lactatus = a  suckling ;  lacteo=to  suckle ; 
loc=milk.]  The  act  or  process  of  weaning  from 
the  breast. 

de-laine  ,  s.  [Fr.  de=from,  and  laine= wool.] 

Fabric :  A  lady’s  dress-goods  with  a  cotton  chain, 
woolen  filling,  untwilled.  It  is  dyed,  figured  in  the 
loom,  or  printed.  All-wool  delaines  are  similar, 
excepting  that  the  chain  is  of  wool. 

de-lfi-nd-vite,  t>.  [Fr.  delanouite ;  Ger.  dela- 
novit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Montmorillonite  (q.v.) (Dana); 
a  variety  of  Halloysite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.).  It  is  from 
Nontron,  in  France. 

*de-lap-§a  '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  delapsus=fallen  down, 
pa.  par.  of  delabor— to  fall  down.]  A  falling  down ; 
delap  sion. 

♦de-lapse',  v.  i.  [Lat.  delapsus .] 

1.  To  fall  or  glide  down. 

2.  To  hand  or  pass  on  by  inheritance. 

“The  right  before  all  other 
Of  the  delapsed  crown  from  Philip.” — Drayton. 

*de-lapsed 1 ,  pa.  par.  or  a  [Delapse.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fallen  down  ;  passed  on. 

2.  Med. :  Bearing  or  falling  down.  It  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  womb  and  the  like. 

♦de-lap  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  delapsus.]  A  falling  or 
bearing  down,  as  of  the  womb,  &c. 

“The  same  rays  should  have  their  frictions,  fluxions, 
and  delapsions.” — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  954. 

♦de-lash',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr,  deslacher;  Fr.  ddlacer.] 
To  discharge. 

“Against  this  ground  they  delash  their  artillerie  sic- 
lik e.”— Bruce:  Serm.  on  the  Sacr. 

de-las-sa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delassatio,  from  de 
(intens.) ,  and  lossatws=tired,  fatigued.]  Fatigue. 

“Able  to  continue  longer  upon  the  wing  without  delassa- 
tion .” — Ray:  Three  Discourses. 

♦de-late',  v.  t.  [Lat.  delatus,  pa.  par.  of  defero— 
to  bear.] 

fl.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  carry,  to  convey. 

“Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  is  delated.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  209. 

2.  To  make  public  ;  to  carry  abroad. 

“When  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorious.” — Jer.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

3.  To  conduct,  to  manage,  to  carry  on. 

“  Delating  in  a  male  attire  the  empire  new  begun.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

4.  To  accuse,  to  inform  against. 

“The  Jews  that  persecuted  him,  they  delate  him  not 
before  Pilate  for  blasphemie.”—  Rollocke.-  Led.  on  the 
Passion,  p.  52. 

5.  To  dilute,  to  allay. 

“  If  the  pure  wine  offend  them,  it  may  be  delated  with 
any  manner  of  water.” — Frampton .-  Joyfull  Newes,  28. 

II.  Eccl. :  In  Scotland,  to  summon  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  an  ecclesiastical  court. 


♦de-la  -tion,  *de-la  -§i-oun,  s.  [Lat.  delatio, 
from  delatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying;  carriage, 
conveyance. 

“In  delation  of  sounds,  the  inclosure  of  them  xjr&- 
serveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard  further.”— 
Bacon . 

2.  An  accusing  or  informing  against ;  an  accusa 
tion,  an  impeachment. 

“.  .  .  who  receive  all  secret  delations  in  matter  ol 

practice  against  the  republic.” — Wotton.  Rem.,  p.  307. 

3.  Procrastination,  delay,  a  putting  off. 

“This  outrage  micht  sufBr  na  delacioun,  sen  it  was  sai 
ner  approcheand  to  the  wallis  and  portis  of  the  toun.”— 
Bellenden:  T.  Lie.,  p.  25. 

*de-lat  -er,  *de-lat  -or,  s.  [Lat.  delator.]  An 
accuser,  an  informer. 

“  What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delaters,  and 
inexpleably  covetous?” — Sandys:  Travels. 

de  la-tor  -i-an,  a.  [Lat.  delatorius=ot  or  be¬ 
longing  to  an  informer.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  body 
of  secret  police ;  spying,  denunciatory. 

Del  -a  ware.  s.  [Named  from  Lord  De  La  Ware, 
gov.,  1609-11.]  One  of  the  states  of  the  U.  8.  A.,  first 
of  the  thirteen  original  States  to  enter  the  Union. 
Area,  2,050  square  miles.  Capital,  Dover. 

del-a-war  -lte,  s.  [From  Delaware  Co.,  U  S., 
where  it  is  found  ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.)  ] 

Min. :  A  pearly  and  distinctly  cleavabie  variety 
of  Orthoclase. 

de-lay  ,  *de-laie  ,  *de-laye  ,  *dl-laie,  v.  t  &i„ 
[Fr.  delayer.]  [Delay,  s.J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 

“  This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed.” 

Scott  ■  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  34. 

2.  To  hinder,  detain,  or  keep  back  ;  to  retard. 

“Having  been  delayed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the* 
city.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii., 
p.  142. 

♦3.  To  allay,  to  alleviate. 

‘  ‘Even  so  fathers  ought  to  delay  their  eager  reprehension' 
and  cutting  rebukes  with  kindness  and  clemency.” — Ho 
land:  Plutarch;  Morals,  p.  16. 

*4.  To  allay,  to  dilute. 

“  Vinum  dilutum,  lymphatum  hydares.  Yin  trompA 
Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.” 

Nomenclator.  (Nare'e. ) 

*5.  To  temper,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

“  A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beames.” — Spenser-  Prothalamion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  action  for  a  time ,  to- 
linger,  to  move  slowly. 

“And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  coma 
down  out  of  the  mount,  .  .  .” — Exod.  xxxii.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  delay,  to> 
defer,  to  procrastinate,  to  postpone,  to  prolong, 
to  protract,  and  to  retard :  “To  delay  is  simply  not 
to  commence  action ;  to  defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix 
its  commencement  at  a  more  distant  period ;  we- 
may  delay  a  thing  for  days,  hours,  and  minutes ; 
we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months  or  weeks.  Delays 
mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  person  delaying ; 
they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advantageous ;  de¬ 
ferring  and  postponing  are  discretionary  acts, 
which  are  justified  by  the  circumstances  ;  indolent, 
people  are  most  prone  to  delay ;  when  a  plan  is  not 
maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  to  defer  its  execu¬ 
tion  until  everything  is  in  an  entire  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Procrastination  is  a  culpable  delay  arising- 
solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrastinator ;  it  is  the 
part  of  a  dilatory  man  to  procrastinate  that  which 
it  is  both  his  interest  and  duty  to  perform.  .  .  . 
We  delay  [or  postpone]  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we- 
prolong,  or  protract,  the  continuation  of  a  thing; 
we  retard  the  termination  of  a  thing ;  we  may  delay 
answering  a  letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a 
lawsuit,  and  retard  a  publication.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-lay  ,  *de-lai  ,  *de-laie',  *de-laye  ,  s.  [Fr. 
dilai;  Ital.  dilata,  from  Lat .dilata,  fern,  of  dilatus , 
pa.  par.  of  differo=  to  put  off.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  stay  or  stopping. 

“The  keeper  charm’d,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pass’d  on,  and  took  the  irremediable  way.” 

Dryden:  JEneid,  vi.,  574,575. 

2.  A  deferring  or  putting  off  ;  postponement. 

“The  case  was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any  arti¬ 
fice  of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay.” — M<v 
eaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

♦de-lay  -fi-ble,  a.  [En g.  delay ; -able.]  Capable- 
of  delay  ;  that  may  bo  delayed.  ' 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot*, 
or.  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  c»  =  «■  ij  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 


deletitious 


delayed 
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de-layed,  de-layd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Delay,  v.] 
de-lay  -er,  *de-lai'-er,  s.  [Eng.  delay ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  delays,  puts  off,  or  defers  anything. 

'  He  is  oftentimes  called  of  them  Fabius  Cunctator, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tarrier  and  delaier.”—Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gov - 
ernor ,  fol.  75. 

2.  One  who  causes  delay  or  hinders. 

“  Oppressors  of  nobles,  sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  justice.” 
<— Swift :  Character  of  Henry  II. 

♦de^lay'-full,  a.  [Eng.  delay;  -full,']  Dilatory, 
delaying. 

“  Satiate  her  delayfull  splene.” 

Chapman:  Homers  Odyssey ,  bk.  iv. 

de-lay -Ing,  *de-lai'-eng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [De¬ 
lay,  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  off  or  deferring  anything; 
delay,  stopping. 

2.  The  act  of  causing  hindrance  or  delay. 
tde-lay'-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .  delaying ; -ly .]  In 

a  delaying  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  delay. 

“  She  held  him  so  delayingly .” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden ,  465. 

de-lay’-ment,  *de-laie-ment,  s.  [Eng.  delay; 
- ment.~\  Delay. 

*de-lay  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  delay ;  -ows.]  Dilatory, 
procrastinating. 

“I  remember  well  that  ye  delt  wythe  ryght  delayous 
peple.” — Poston  Letters,  ii.  368. 

del  cre-dc  -re,  phr.  [Ital.=of  belief  or  trust.] 
Comm. :  A  guarantee  or  warranty,  given  by  fac¬ 
tors,  brokers,  or  mercantile  agents,  who,  for  an 
additional  commission,  become  bound  not  only  to 
transact  business  for  their  employers,  but  also  to 
guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
goods  are  sold,  or  with  whom  business  is  done.  This 
additional  commission  is  known  as  a  del-credere 
commission. 

de  -le,  v.  t.  [Latin,  imperative  of  deleo  —  to 
erase.]  To  erase,  blot  out,  or  omit.  In  printing, 
the  expunging  term  of  the  pyoof-reader,  marked  on 
the  margin. 

del  -e-ble,  a.  [Latin  delebilis,  from  deleo— to 
erase.]  Capable  of  being  blotted  out  or  effaced. 

“  He  that  can  find  of  his  heart  to  destroy  the  deleble 
image  of  God,  would,  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  destroy  God 
himself.” — More:  Notes  upon  Psychuzoia,  p.  369. 
*de-lect-§,-bH'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  delectabile) ;  -ity.) 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delectable. 

2.  Anything  delectable  or  delightful, 
de-lect'-^-ble,  a.  [Fr.  dilectable,  from  Latin 

delectabilis,  from  delecto— to  delight.]  Delightful, 
highly  pleasing,  charming. 

de-lect'-g,  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delectable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  delectable  ;  delightful. 

“Full  of  delectableness  and  pleasantness.” — Barret. 
de-lect  -a-bly,  adv.  [English  delectab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  delectable  or  delightful  manner  ;  delightfully. 

“Of  mvrrhe,  bawme,  and  aloes  they  delectably  smell.” 
— Bale:  On  the  Revel.,  pt.  ii.  sign.  a.  vii. 

*de'-lec-tar-y,  a.  [Latin  delectus,  pa.  par.  of 
deligo— to  choose.]  Chosen,  accepted. 

“  He  hathe  made  me  clene  and  delectary, 

The  wyche  was  to  synne  a  subrectary.” 

Digby  Mysteries  (ed.  Furnivall,  1882),  p.  83,  1.  751. 
de-lect  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delectatus,  pa.  par.  of 
delecto— to  delight.]  To  delight,  to  charm. 

de-lec-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  delectatio,  from  delecta¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  delecto=  to  delight.] 

1.  Delight,  pleasure. 

“Out  break  the  tears  for  joy  and  delectation.” — Sir  T. 
More. 

2.  A  cause  of  pleasure  or  agreeableness. 

“It  induceth  a  smoothing  delectation  to  the  gullet.” — 
** -znner .-  Via  Recta,  p.  103. 

Mel'-e-gst-gy,  s.  [Lat.  dele gatio,  from  delegatus, 
pa.  par.  of  delego=to  send  to  a  place,  to  depute.] 

1.  The  act  of  delegating  or  sending  as  a  delegate. 
“  By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission.” — Raleigh: 

Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  position  of  being  delegated. 

3.  A  number  or  body  of  persons  delegated  ;  a  dele¬ 
gation. 

“The  delegacy  for  printing  books  met  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning.” — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  226. 

del-e-gate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  di.li.guer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
deleg ar ;  ltal.  delegare .]  [Delegate,  a.] 

*1.  Of  persons: 

1.  To  send  away ;  specially  to  send  as  one’s  dele¬ 
gate,  agent,  or  representative,  with  authority  to 
transact  business ;  to  depute. 


2.  To  appoint  as  a  judge  to  hear  a  particular 
cause. 

“  [Commissioners]  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  king’s 
commission,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.” — Acts  of  Parl  iament,  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  xix. 

II.  Of  things:  To  commit,  to  intrust,  to  deliver. 

“  .  .  .  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  delegated  his 
authority.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

del-e-gg,te,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  delegatus,  pa.  par.  of 
delego= to  send  as  a  deputy,  to  depute:  de=from, 
and  lego=to  send,  to  depute.] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deputed  or  appointed  as  an  agent  or  represent¬ 
ative  to  act  for  another. 


f3.  The  act  of  delegating,  intrusting,  or  commit¬ 
ting  to  the  charge  of  another. 

“  God  did  by  gift  and  delegation  confer  upon  our  Lord  e- 
supereminent  degree  of  dignity  and  authority.” — Barrow; 
Serin.,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

4.  In  this  country:  The  body  of  delegates  from 
any  particular  state  in  Congress,  or  in  a  national 
convention  ;  as,  the  N ew  York  delegation ;  the  repres¬ 
entatives  in  any  body  of  any  particular  state  or- 
district. 

II.  Technically: 

Law :  The  transfer  of  authority  to  another. 
del-e-ga-t8r-y,  a.  [Eng.  delegatee);  - ory .} 
Delegated  ;  holding  the  position  of  a  delegate. 


.  Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges,  must 
judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly  and  impartially.” 
— Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Delegated,  intrusted,  committed. 

“  By  a  delegate  power  unto  them.” — Strype ■  Life  of 
Whit  gift,  an.  1591. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  person  delegated  or  deputed  by 
another  or  others  with  authority  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  as  his  or  their  representative ;  a  deputy ;  a  com¬ 
missioner  ;  a  representative. 

“  And  now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  243,  244. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  In  this  country : 

(1)  A  person  elected  by  the  people  of  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  who  has  a  seat 
in  Congress,  and  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of 
voting. 

(2)  A  person  elected  to  some  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly,  usually  one  for  the  nomination  of  officers,  or 
for  forming  or  altering  a  constitution. 

(3)  In  contracts,  a  delegate  is  one  who  is  author¬ 
ized  by  another  in  the  name  of  the  latter;  an  at¬ 
torney. 

*2.  Old  English  Law:  One  of  a  body  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  so  called  because  delegated  or  appointed 
by  the  King’s  Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal, 
to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  three  cases :  (1)  When  a  sentence  is 
given  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause  by  the  Archbishop 
or  his  official.  (2)  When  any  sentence  is  given  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  in  places  exempt.  (3)  When 
a  sentence  is  given  in  the  Admiral  Court,  in  suits, 
civil  and  marine,  by  order  of  the  civil  law. 
{Blount.) 

][  They  are  now  superseded  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

3.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  layman  deputed  to  attend  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 

(2)  The  delegates  composing  an  English  church 
diocesan  convention  are  the  clergy  of  the  parish 
churches,  together  with  a  representation  of  laymen 
chosen  in  each  parish,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
canons  of  the  diocese. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  delegate  and 
deputy :  “  A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than 
a  deputy  ;  he  is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive 
commission  ;  a  deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  or  answer  in  the  name  of  one  who  is 
absent:  delegates  are  mostly  appointed  in  public 
transactions  ;  deputies  are  chosen  either  in  public 
or  private  matters.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

del-e-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Delegate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons :  Deputed ;  appointed  as  the  dele¬ 
gate  or  representative  of  another. 

2.  Of  things:  Committed,  intrusted,  given  in 
charge. 

“  Minotti  held  in  Corinth’s  towers 
The  Doge’s  delegated  powers.” 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

delegated  jurisdiction,  s. 

Scots  Law:  Jurisdiction  which  is  communicated 
by  a  judge  to  another  who  acts  in  his  name,  called 
a  depute  or  deputy.  It  is  contradistinguished  from 
Proper  jurisdiction  (q.  v.) . 

del  -e-gat-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Delegate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  appointing  as  a  delegate  or  deputy ; 
delegation. 

2.  The  act  of  intrusting,  committing,  or  delivering 
into  the  charge  of  another. 

del-e-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat.  delegatio,  from  dele¬ 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  delego .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  sending  away. 

|2.  The  act  of  delegating,  deputing,  or  appointing 
as  a  delegate  or  deputy. 


“Some  politique  delegatory  Scipio.” — Nashe :  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

fde-len  -d&,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=to  be  erased  or  blotted 
out,  from  deleo=  to  erase,  to  blot  out.]  Things  to 
be  erased  or  expunged. 

Tf  Delenda  est  Carthago:  [Lat.=Carthage  must 
be  blotted  out  or  destroyed.]  The  celebrated  sen¬ 
tence  with  which  Cato  the  elder  was  accustomed  to 
conclude  all  his  speeches  in  the  Roman  Senate.  His 
hatred  of  Carthage  arose  from  a  jealousy  of  its 
flourishing  state,  and  the  consequent  danger  to 
Rome,  and  eventually  led  to  its  destruction  in. 
146  B.  C. 

*de-le-nlf-Ic-3Ll,  a.  [Low  Lat.  delenificus,  from 
Lat.  delenio=  to  soften  down:  de=down;  le nis= 
soft ;  facio= to  make.]  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  assuaging  or  easing  pain. 

de-les-ser  -I-?,,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Benjamin 
Delessert,  a  French  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Florideous  Alg®,  the  typical  one> 
of  the  sub-order  Delesserie®.  The  species  have  a. 
flat  membranaceous  rose-colored  frond,  with  a  per- 
current  midrib.  They  are  small,  being  generally 
from  two  to  eight  inches  high.  The  one  best  known 
is  Delesseria  sanguinea.  Its  fruit  ripens  in  winter. 

de-les-ser  -I-e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delesseria , 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Alg®,  order  Ceramiace®- 
(Rose-tangles) .  The  frond  is  cellular,  the  coccidia 
inclosing  closely-packed  oblong  granules  arising 
from  the  base,  within  a  spherical  cellular  envelope 
which  finally  bursts  ;  tetraspores  in  definite  heaps- 
or  collected  in  sporophylls.  {Lindley.)  [DELES¬ 
SERIA.] 

de-les'-site,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Delesse,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.) 

(fl- v’)’]  .  .  ,,  .  .  , 

Min. :  A  massive  olive-green  or  blackish-green 
mineral. 

fde-lete  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deletus,  pa.  par.  of  deleo— 
to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  erase,  expunge,  or  blot  out. 

“I  stand  ready,  witli  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  sponge- 
in  the  other,  to  aid,  alter,  insert,  expunge,  enlarge,  and 
delete.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  c.  25. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  get  rid  of,  to  expunge. 

“  Delete  this  principle  out  of  men’s  hearts.” — State; 
Trials:  Col.  Fiennes  (an.  1643). 

*de-le-ter  -I-al,  *de-le-ter-i-all,  a.  [Lat.  dele- 
terius.']  Deleterious,  hurtful. 

“  It  [tobacco]  is  hot  and  drie  in  the  third  degree,  and 
hath  a  deleteriall  or  venomous  quality.” — Venner:  Treat, 
on  Tobacco,  p.  397. 

de-le-ter'-l-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  deleterius,  from 
Gr.  deleterios= noxious,  hurtful;  deleomai= to  hurt: 
deleter—  a  destroyer.] 

1.  Noxious,  poisonous,  hurtful,  or  injurious  to- 
life. 

“Many  things  neither  deleterious  by  substance  or 
quality  are  yet  destructive  by  figure,  or  some  occasional 
activity.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Injurious,  hurtful  morally. 

*de  -let-er-jf  (1),  a.  [Lat .deleterius.]  Deleteri¬ 
ous,  noxious,  poisonous,  deadly. 

“  Nor  doctor  epidemic. 

Though  stor’d  with  deletery  med’cines.” 

Butler:  Hudibras, 

*de-let-er-y  (2),  s.  [Deletory.] 
de-le  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  delet.io,  from  deletus,  pa. 
par.  of  deleo= to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 
fl.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  deleting,  erasing,  or  expunging. 

2.  An  erasure,  a  word  or  passage  erased. 

“Some  deletions  .  .  .  have  been  restored.”—  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 

*11.  Fig. :  Destruction. 

“  Indeed,  if  there  be  a  total  deletion  of  every  person  of  ‘ 
the  opposing  party  or  country,  then  the  victory  is  com¬ 
plete,  because  none  remains  to  call  it  in  question.” — Hale; 

Origin  of  Mankind. 

del-e-tl'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  deletus,  pa.  par.  of 
deleo.)  An  epithet  applied  to  paper  of  such  &- 
quality  that  anything  marked  on  it  may  be  erased- 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shc-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 


dele  live 
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delicate 


de-lot  -j.ve,  ’"de-llt'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  delet(e) ; 
-n’fc.J  r  it  or  intended  for  erasing  or  blotting  out. 

“The  obtuser  end  [of  the  stylus]  was  made  more  delet- 
’ivc.” — Evelyn:  Sculpture,  ch.  i. 

*de-let  -or-y,  *de-let'-er-y  (2),  s.  [As  from  a 
Eat.  deletorius ,  from  deletus,  pa.  par  of  deleo. j 
Anything  which  serves  to  erase  or  blot  out. 

“  Confession  was  certainly  intended  as  a  deletory  of  sin.” 
Bp.  Taylor:  IHss.  from  Popery,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

delf  (1),  *delph  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  delf  =  digging, 
delfan= to  dig  with  a  spade ;  Dut.  delven.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  place  dug  out,  a  pit. 

“He  drew  me  down  derne  in  delf  by  ane  dyke." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  xii.  230. 

*2.  A  grave. 

*3.  A  mine,  a  quarry. 

“The  delfs  would  be  so  flown  with  waters  that  no  gins 
fa-  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry.” — 
Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

4.  That  which  is  dug  out ;  a  sod. 

“If  a  delph  be  cast  up  in  a  field  that  hath  lien  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  years,  wild  oats  will  spring  up  of  their 
own  accord.” — App.  Agr.  Surv.  Banff’s.,  p.  42. 

II.  Her. ;  One  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of  dis¬ 
grace,  indicating  that  a  challenge  has  been  revoked, 
or  one’s  word  broken.  It  is  represented  by  a  square- 
cut  sod  of  earth,  turf,  &c. 

delf  (2),  delft,  delph  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  Delft,  in 
Holland,  a  town  founded  about  1074,  and  famous 
for  its  earthenware,  first  manufactured  there  about 
1310,  and  also  as  the  point  of  embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  for  this  country  in  1620.  [Haydn, 
<&c.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  Delft-wake  (q.  v.). 

2.  Crockery  generally.  [Scotch.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  delft-ware 
or  crockery. 

“On  the  shelf  that  projected  immediately  next  the 
dresser  was  a  number  of  delf  and  wooden  bowls,  of  differ¬ 
ent  dimensions.” — Mrs.  Hamilton:  Cottagers  ofGlenburnie, 

p.  144. 

delft-blue,  s. 

Calico-printing:  A  mode  of  printing,  also  known 
as  China-blue. 

delft-ware.  s.  A  kind  of  pottery  originally 
manufactured  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  among  the  best  of  its  day, 
being  considered  equal  to  the  Italian  in  quality, 
but  somewhat  inferior  in  its  ornamentation.  The 

flaze  of  the  delft-ware  is  made  as  follows :  Kelp  and 
Woolwich  sand  are  calcined  together,  to  form  a 
vitreous  mass  called  frit.  Lead  and  tin  are  cal¬ 
cined  to  form  a  gray,  powdery  oxide.  The  frit  is 
powdered  and  mixed  with  the  oxide,  zaffre  being 
added  to  confer  blue  color,  arsenic  for  dead-white. 
This  is  fused,  making  au  opacjue  enamel ;  ground 
and  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  Delft-ware 
is  made  of  a  calcareous  clay  of  varying  color,  which 
is  ground  in  water,  strained,  and  evaporated  to  a 
plastic  consistence  ;  it  is  then  tempered,  and  stored 
in  cellars  to  ripen.  Prolonged  storage  increases  its 
tenacity  and  plasticity.  It  is  then  kneaded,  with¬ 
out  saud ;  formed  on  the  wheel,  dried,  and  partially 
burned,  reaching  the  biscuit  condition.  The  bibu¬ 
lous  ware  is  then  glazed,  dried,  packed  in  saggars, 
which  are  piled  in  the  kiln  and  baked. 

de  -li-ac,  s.  [From  the  island  Delos.]  A  kind  of 
sculptured  vase ;  also,  beautiful  bronze  and  silver, 
De'-li-an,  a.  [From  Delos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean, 
now  called  Dili.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Delos. 
Delian  problem,  s. 

Math. :  The  duplication  of  the  cube ;  so  called 
from  the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delos  to  the  depu¬ 
tation  sent  from  Athens  to  inquire  how  to  stop  the 
plague  then  raging,  that  the  plague  would  be  stayed 
as  soon  as  they  had  doubled  the  altar  of  Apollo, 
which  was  a  cube.  [Duplication,] 

;  *del'-i-bate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delibatum,  sup.  of  delibo 
=to  taste.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  taste,  to  sip. 

2.  Fig. :  To  dabble  in,  to  have  a  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  with. 

►  “When  he  has  traveled,  and  delibated  the  French  and 
the  Spanish.” — Marmion:  Antiquary. 

*  *del-i-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  delibatio.)  A  tasting,  a 
supping ;  a  trial  or  essay  of. 

‘Some  delibation  of  Jewish  antiquity.” — Mede:  Works, 
bk.  i.,  dis.  3. 

*de-lib’-er,  *deliteren,  v.  i.  [Fr.  diliMrer.J  To 
deliberate,  to  consult., 

“  For  which  he  gan  deliberen  for  the  best,” 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  iv.  141. 

de-lib  -er-ate,  v.i.&t.  [Deliberate,  a.  Fr. 
d6lib6rer;  Sp.  &  Port,  delibera.r ;  Ital .  deliberare ; 
Lat.  delibero  =  to  consult :  de  (intens.),  libro  —  to 
weigh;  libra— el  balance.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  weigh  matters  in  the  mind;  to  ponder,  to 
balance  the  reasons  for  and  against  any  course ;  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  reasons  or  arguments ;  to 
debate,  to  consult. 

2.  To  hesitate. 

“  The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.” 

Addison:  Cato,  iv.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  weigh  or  balance  in  the  mind ;  to 
debate. 

“.  .  .  if  you  shall  not  be  firm  to  deliberated  counsels, 
they  which  are  bound  to  serve  you  may  seek  and  find 
opportunities  to  serve  themselves  upon  you.” — Abp.  Laud: 
Sermons,  p.  226. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  deliberate  and  to 
consult,  see  Consult  ;  for  that  between  to  deliberate 
and  to  debate,  see  Debate. 

de-lib -er-<ite,  a.  [Lat.  deliberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
delibero— to  consult.] 

1.  Weighing  matters  or  reasons  carefully  in  the 
mind;  circumspect,  not  hasty  in  deciding  or  in 
action;  cool. 

“  Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate.” 

ShaJcesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  deliberately  or  without 
haste;  well-advised, 

“  .  .  .  desirous  of  slow  and  deliberate  death,  against 
the  stream  of  their  sensual  inclination.” — Hooker. 

3.  Slow,  gradual ;  not  quick  or  sharp. 

“  Others  are  more  deliberate  .  ,  — Bacon. 

T  For  the  difference  between  deliberate  and 
thoughtful,  see  Thoughtful. 

de-lI'D’-er-at-ed,  pa. par. or  a.  [Deliberate,!’.] 

de  llb  -er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deliberate;  -ly.] 

1.  With  deliberation ;  after  careful  consideration  ; 
not  hastily  or  rashly. 

“The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  father  is  an  act 
commanded  by  the  gods,  and  is  deliberately  performed.” 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt. 
iii.,  §  54. 

2.  Slowly,  gradually. 

“We  had  gone  thus  deliberately  forward  for  some  time.” 
— Goldsmith:  Essays,  10. 

de-lib -er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deliberate ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  deliberate ;  careful  thought  or 
consideration ;  circumspection,  wariness,  coolness. 

“  They  would  not  stay  the  fair  production  of  acts,  in  the 
order,  gravity  and  deliberateness  befitting  a  parliament.” 
— King  Charles  Eikon  Basilike. 

de-lib  -er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deliber¬ 
ate,  !’.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  weighing  or  balancing 
facts  and  arguments  in  the  mind ;  deliberation. 

de-llb-er-a'-tion,  *de-lib-er-a-cion,  *de-lib- 

er-a-cj.oun,  s.  [Fr.  deliberation ;  Sp.  de  liber  acion ; 
Ital.  deliberazione,  from  Lat.  deliberatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dehbero= to  deliberate  (q.  v.),] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating  or  weighing  facts  and 
arguments  in  the  mind ;  calm  and  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 

“  Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  298-300. 

2.  Coolness  or  freedom  from  haste  or  rashness  in 
action. 

“  Choosing  the  fairest  way  with  a  calm  deliberation.” — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii  ,  treat,  viii.  §  3. 

3.  A  discussion  or  debating  of  a  measure  or  prop¬ 
osition. 

.  .  to  protect  the  deliberations  of  the  Royalist 
Convention.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

de  llb'-era-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  d&UMratif;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  deliberative ,  from  Lat.  deliberativus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  given  to  deliberation  ;  capable  of 
thought. 

“The  will  of  man,  either  as  a  natural  appetite,  or  a 
deliberative  faculty.” — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  50. 

2.  Proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  executive. 

3.  Having  a  right  to  join  in  a  deliberation  or  dis¬ 
cussion. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  a  question  is  deliber¬ 
ated,  weighed,  or  examined. 

“In  deliberatives,  the  point  is,  what  is  evil?  and,  of 
good,  what  is  greater  ?  and  of  evil,  what  is  less?”— Bacon: 
Colors  of  Good  and  Evil. 

2.  A  kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving  a 
thing,  and  convincing  others  of  its  truth,  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  adopt  it. 


de-lib  -er-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deliberative  ; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  deliberation  or  mutual  discussion. 

“None  but  the  thanes  or  nobility  were  considered  as 
necessary  constituent  parts  of  this  assembly  [the  witten- 
agemote],  at  least  while  it  acted  deliberatively.” — Burke: 
Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  7. 

de-lib  -er-a-tor ,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  deliberates. 

*del'-I-ble,  a  [Lat.  deleo= to  erase,  to  expunge.] 
Capable  of  being  erased,  blotted  out,  or  expunged. 

*del'-i-brate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
K6er=bark.]  To  strip  off  the  bark  ;  to  peel.  [Ash.) 

*del-i-bra'-tion,  s.  [En g.delibrat[e) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  of  stripping  off  bark  or  peeling.  [Ash. ) 

del'-I-ca-gy,  *del-i-ca-cie,  s.  [Fr.  diheatesse.] 
[Delicate.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Effeminacy,  self-indulgence,  excess.  (Origi¬ 
nally  implied  a  much  more  severe  degree  of  censure 
than  in  this  more  luxurious  age  it  is  held  to  do.) 

“ Thus  much  of  delicacy  in  general;  now  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  her  first  branch,  gluttony.” — Nash:  Christ’s  Tears 
over  Jerusalem,  p.  140.  ( Trench's  Select  Glossary,  pp. 

61,  52.) 

2.  N  icety  in  the  choice  of  food. 

“  Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  in  the  choice 
of  thy  meats,  or  the  delicacy  of  thy  sauces.” — Bishop  Taylor. 

3.  Daintiness ;  agreeableness  to  the  taste ;  deli¬ 
ciousness. 

“On  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  332,  333. 

4.  That  which  is  dainty,  delicious,  or  agreeable 
to  the  senses,  and  more  especially  to  the  taste ;  a 
dainty. 

“ .  .  .  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich 
through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies.” — Rev.  xviii.  3. 

*5.  Elegance,  beauty. 

“  A  man  of  goodly  presence,  in  whom  strong  making 
took  not  away  delicacy,  nor  beauty  fierceness.” — Sidney. 

6.  Politeness,  civility,  refinement,  courtesy ;  a  nice 
observance  of  propriety  and  good  feeling.  (Opposed 
to  coarseness.) 

“  In  that  narrative  he  admits  that  he  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  delicacy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch. 
xvii. 

7.  Tenderness,  niceness,  softness  of  disposition, 
refinement. 

“The  Archbishop’s  mind  was  naturally  of  almost 
feminine  delicacy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

8.  Nicety  or  acuteness  of  perception;  critical 
refinement,  fastidiousness,  scrupulousness. 

“True  delicacy,  as  I  taka  it,  consists  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment;  or,  if  you  will,  purity 
of  affection.” — Spectator,  No.  286. 

9.  Nicety  or  minute  accuracy ;  refinement. 

“Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  coloring,  and  in  his  cabinet  pieces.” — Dryden. 

*10.  Neatness ;  elegance  of  dress. 

11.  Indulgence,  tenderness,  gentle  treatment. 

“Persons  born  of  families  noble  and  rich  derive  a 

weakness  of  constitution  from  .  .  the  delicacy  cf 
their  own  education.” — Temple. 

12.  Tenderness  of  constitution  ;  a  natural  tendency 
easily  to  receive  hurt  or  injury  ;  bodily  weakness 

13.  A  delicate  texture  or  constitution ,  fineness, 
tenuity. 

14.  The  state  of  being  such  as  to  require  delicate 
or  careful  treatment. 

II.  Technically . 

1.  Fine  Arts,  die. :  A  term  used  to  describe  refine¬ 
ment  in  manipulation,  and  softness  of  expression, 
color,  or  touch. 

2.  Mathematical  and  other  Instruments:  The 
state  of  being  affected  by  slight  causes  ;  as,  a  deli¬ 
cate  balance,  a  delicate  thermometer. 

H  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  thermometer 
may  be  delicate.  It  is  so  called  (1)  When  it  indi¬ 
cates  very  small  changes  of  temperature,  (2)  When 
it  quickly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium.  ( Ganot .) 

If  For  the  difference  between  delicacy  and  dainty , 
see  Dainty. 

del'-I-cate,  *del-i-cat,  a.  efts.  [Fr.  dilicat;  Lat. 
delicatus'—lusMTious ;  delicia—  pleasure,  luxury: 
delicio— to  allure,  to  amuse;  de=away,  from,  and 
lacio— to  allure,  to  entice;  Ital.  delicato ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  dehcado.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  or  highly  pleasing  to  the  taste; 
delicious . 

Whan  man  yiveth  him  to  delicate  mete  or  drinke  ' _ 

Chaucer.  Parson’s  Tale. 

2.  Dainty  ;  nice  in  choice  of  food ;  luxurious. 

So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  very 
delicate ,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  his  brother.” — Deut, 
xxviii.  54. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  •what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 

or.  were,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur  rule,  full,  try,  Syrian,  aj,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


delicately 

3.  Dainty,  hard  to  please,  fastidious. 

“  I  am  nought  gilteles  • 

That  I  somdele  am  delicate.” — Gower,  iii.  26. 

4.  Luxurious  or  grand  in  dress,  manners,  &c. 

”  More  delicat,  more  pompous  of  array, 

More  proud  was  never  emperour  than  he.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,957. 

*■5.  Choice,  select,  excellent. 

6.  Of  a  fine  texture ;  fine,  soft,  smooth,  not  coarse. 

“  As  much  blood  passeth  through  the  lungs  as  through 
ill  the  body;  the  circulation  is  quicker,  and  heat  greater, 
and  their  texture  is  extremely  delicate.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments. 

1-  Fine,  soft,  delicately  shaded;  as,  a  delicate 
color. 

8.  Lovely,  graceful. 

“.  .  .  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature.”— Shakesp.: 
Othello,  ii.  3. 

9.  Nice  in  manner  or  form;  courteous,  refined, 
polite ;  characterized  by  a  careful  observance  of 
propriety  and  good  feeling. 

“.  .  .  the  most  delicate  generosity.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

10.  Nice  or  minutely  accurate  in  the  perception  of 
what  is  agreeable  to  any  of  the  senses;  as,  a  deli¬ 
cate  taste,  a  delicate  ear. 

“  And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 
Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind.” — Cowper:  Rose. 

11.  Soft,  effeminate;  luxuriously  brought  up, 
tender. 

“  Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

12.  Constitutionally  weak  or  feeble ;  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

‘‘The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend,  but 
had  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  delicate  health.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*13.  Ingenious,  skillful,  artful,  dexterous. 

‘‘So  delicate  with  her  needle.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*14.  Marked  by  artfulness  or  art ;  cunning. 

“  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem.” — Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

15.  Requiring  careful  and  nice  handling  or  treat¬ 
ment,  as  a  delicate  question  or  point. 

II.  Instruments :  Easily  affected.  Thus  a  delicate 
balance  turns  with  a  very  small  weight. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  delicacy,  a  dainty,  something  nice  or  dainty. 

“  Dely cates,  deyntie  meates,  viandes  delicates.” — Pals¬ 
grave. 

2.  A  dainty,  nice,  or  fastidious  person. 

“My  delicatis  or  nurshid  in  delicis  walkiden  sharp 
weies.” — Wycliffe:  Baruch,  iv.  26. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  delicate  and /me,  see 
Fine. 

del'-i-c^te-ly,  *del-i-cat-li,  adv.  [Eng.  deli¬ 
cate;  -ly.] 

*1.  Daintily,  luxuriously.  (Implying  a  heavier 
censure  than  with  our  increasing  tendency  to  lux¬ 
ury  is  held  to  attach  to  it  now.) 

“She  that  liveth  delicately  [Gr.  spatalosa,  Auth.  Vers., 
in  pleasure]  is  dead  while  she  liveth.” — 1  Tim.  v.  6. 
(Auth.  Vers.,  margin).  —  Trench:  Select  Glossary,  pp.  51, 
62. 

2.  In  a  delicate,  refined,  or  courteous  manner; 
with  strict  observance  of  propriety  and  good  feeling. 

3.  Finely,  not  coarsely,  neatly,  gracefully. 

“  Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 

Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  43,  44. 

4.  Tenderly,  effeminately ;  in  luxury,  indulgently. 

“He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a 
child  shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  length.” — Prov. 
xxix.  21. 

*5.  With  affectation  ;  affectedly,  mincingly. 

“  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately.” — 1  Samuel  xv.  32. 

del’-I-cate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delicate ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  delicate;  delicacy,  soft¬ 
ness,  tenderness. 

“The  delicate  woman  among  you  would  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  for  delicate¬ 
ness  and  tenderness.” — Deut.  xxviii.  56. 

d'el-I-C(l-tess'-en,  s.  pi.  [Ger.]  Table  dainties 

*del-ig'e,  s.  [Fr.  d£lice;  Sp.  &  Port,  delicia; 
Ital.  delizia,  and  Lat.  <ieiicice=pleasures.]  Pleas¬ 
ure,  delight. 

“He  shal  yeue  delices  to  kyngis.” —  Wycliffe:  Genesis 
xliv.  20. 

T[  *Flower  Delice,  *Flowre  Delice  (Lat.  Flos  deli- 
ciarum) :  The  Iris.  [Fleur-de-lis.] 

“  The  chevisaunce 

Shall  match  with  the  fayr eflowre  Delice.” 

'Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar ;  April. 
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*de-lig'-i-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deiicwB=ploasures,  de¬ 
lights.]  To  indulge  in  delicacies  ;  to  take  delight. 

“When  Flora  is  disposed  to  deliciate  with  her  minions, 
the  rose  is  her  Adonis.” — Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  18. 

de-li'-gious,  *de-li-ciouse,  *de-ly-cious,  *di- 
li-cious,  *dy-ly-cyus,  a.  [Fr.  dMicieux,  from 
Low  Lat.  deliciosus,  from  Lat.  delicice= pleasures, 
delights;  Sp,  &  Port,  delicioso;  Ital .  delizioso.] 

1.  Dainty;  delightful  or  highly  pleasing  to  the 
taste. 

“Of  all  the  trees 

In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  421,  422. 

2.  Highly  pleasing,  delightful,  yielding  exquisite 
pleasure  to  the  mind. 

“  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

3.  Charming,  affording  pleasure  or  comfort. 

“He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  318. 

*4.  Dainty,  luxurious,  effeminate,  given  to  pleas¬ 
ure. 

“  Yea,  soberest  men  it  [idleness]  makes  delicious.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  Week  ii. 

de-li  -gious-ly,  *de-li-cious-licbe,  adv.  [Eng. 
delicious;  -ly.] 

*1.  Daintily,  luxuriously. 

“Howmuchshe  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deli¬ 
ciously  (Gr.  estreniase )  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give 
her.”  Rev.  xviii.  7. 

2.  Delightfully ;  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing  to 
any  of  the  senses. 

de-ll'-gious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delicious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delicious  or  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  senses. 

“  The  sweetest  honey 

Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

*2.  Luxury,  extravagance;  indulgence  in  delica¬ 
cies. 

“  Further  now  to  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  deli¬ 
ciousness,  .  .  .” — North:  Plutarch;  Lycurgus. 

*de-lig'-i-ty,  *delycyte,  s.  [Delicious.]  De¬ 
lightfulness,  deliciousness. 

“  .  .  .  have  fed  me  with  fode  of  most  delycyte.' 

Digby  Mysteries  (ed.  Furnivall,  1882),  p.  132,  1.  2039. 

de-lict',  s.  [Lat.  delictum=a  fault  of  omission; 
delinquo= to  omit  doing  what  one  ought  to  do :  de= 
away,  from,  and  linquo= to  leave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  failure  to  do  some  act ;  an 
offense,  a  crime. 

“According  to  the  quality  of  the  delict.” — Howel:  Let¬ 
ters,  p.  114. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  misdemeanor. 

“Crime  is  generally  divided  into  crimes  properly  so 
called,  and  delicts.  Delicts  are  commonly  understood  of 
slighter  offenses,  which  do  not  affect  the  public  peace  so 
immediately.” — Erskine:  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,  t.  4,  §  1. 

If  A  challenge  propter  delictum  in  English  law  is 
for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor  that  affects  the 
juror’s  credit,  and  renders  him  infamous.  This  was 
formerly  the  case  after  a  conviction  of  treason, 
felony,  perjury,  or  conspiracy,  &c.  But  the  grounds 
of  a  challenge  propter  delictum  are  now  simply  hav¬ 
ing  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infa¬ 
mous  offense,  which  stain,  however,  a  free  pardon 
will  obliterate,  or  being  outlawed,  or  excommuni¬ 
cated,  the  latter  being  a  species  of  outlawry  in  use 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  (Blaclcstone :  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*del'-ie,  *delye,  a.  [Fr.  d&lii,  from  Lat.  deli- 
catus.]  Soft,  delicate,  fine. 

“Hir  clothes  weren  maked  of  right  delye  thredes.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius ,  p.  5. 

de-lier-et,  a.  [Deleerit.] 

del-I-g3/-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deligatio,  from  deliga- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  deligo— to  bind  up.] 

Surg.:  A  binding  up  or  bandaging;  the  regular 
and  methodical  application  of  bandages. 

“The  third  intention  is  deligation,  or  retaining  the 
parts  so  joined  together.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

de-light’  (gh  silent),  *de-lit,  *de-lite,  *de-lyt, 

deleit,  delit ,  from  Lat.  delecto=  to  delight ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  delaite;  Ital.  diletto.] 

1.  A  state  or  degree  of  great  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  ;  joy,  rapture. 

“  Delight  itseli,  however,  is  a  weak  term  to  express  the 
feelings  of  a  naturalist,  who  for  the  first  time  has  wan¬ 
dered  by  himself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.” — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  11. 

2.  That  which  affords  or  creates  great  pleasure  or 
joy. 

“  She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight; 

Most  in  his  thought,  and.  ever  in  his  sight.” 

Dry  den :  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  11,  12. 


delighting 

de-light’  (gh  silent) ,  *de-lit-en,  *de-lyt-en,  v.  t.. 
&  i.  [O.  Fr.  deleiter,  deliter ;  Sp.  delectar,  deleitar; 
Port,  deleitar ;  Ital.  dilettare,  from  Lat.  delecto=ta> 
delight.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  afford  delight  to ;  to  please  greatly ; 
to  charm. 

“  To  delight  his  ear.” 

Shakesp..-  Passionate  Pilgrim,  47 

B.  Reflex.:  To  take  delight  or  great  pleasure  to 
one’s  self. 

“I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes  :  I  will  not  forget, 
thy  word.” — Ps.  cxix.  16. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  have  or  take  delight;  to  be  de¬ 
lighted,  highly  pleased,  or  charmed. 

“  .  .  .  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear-” 

Cowper.  Task,  iv.  760. 

*de-llght'-gi-ble  (gh  silent),  *de-lit-a-ble,  *de~ 
lyt-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  delitable,  deleitable;  Sp. 
deleytable ;  Port,  deleitavel ;  Ital.  dilettabile,  from 
Lat.  <feZec#a£>iiis= delectable  (q.  v.).]  Delightful, 
delectable,  charming. 

“  Wei  may  that  lond  be  called  delytdble.” 

Maundeville,  p.  3. 

*de-light'-(i-bly  (gh  silent),  *de-lit-a-bly,  adv . 
[Eng.  delightab(le)  ;  -ly- 1  In  a  delightful  or  delect¬ 
able  manner ;  delightfully. 

“Whanne  Philosophie  hadde  songen  softly  and  delit- 
■ably.”  Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  108. 

de-llgbt'-ed  (gh  silent) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Delight, 

v-] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  delight ;  charmed,  overjoyed. 

*2.  Attended  with  delight ;  delightful,  delighting. 

“  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black.” 

Shakesp.  •  Othello,  i.  3. 

*[[  In  the  following  passage  the  meaning  of  tb©' 
word  is  very  obscure ;  by  some  it  is  taken  as=de- 
lightful,  the  sense  being:  the  spirit,  having  the- 
power  of  giving  delight,  &c. ;  by  others  it  is  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  lightened  or  freed  of  incumbrance, 
etherealized. 

“  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where: 

.  .  .  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

fde-llght'-ed-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng..  de¬ 
lighted  ;  -ly.]  In  a  delighted  manner ;  with  delight. 

de-light  -er  (gh  silent),  s.  [~Eng. delight ;  -er.]  ■ 

1.  One  who  delights  or  affords  delight. 

2.  One  who  takes  delight. 

“We  should,  concerning  the  author  of  the  report,  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  be  not  ill-humored,  or  a  delighter  in, 
telling  bad  stories.” — Barrow:  Serm.,  i.  250. 

de-light'-ful  (gh silent), a.  [Eng. delight ;-ful(l) . ) 

1.  Affording  delight;  charming;  causing  or  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;  exquis¬ 
ite,  lovely. 

“Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest!” 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Peace. 

*2.  Full  of  delight,  cheerful,  joyous. 

“Too  chilling  a  doctrine  for  our  delightful  dispositions.” 
— C.  Sutton:  Learn  to  Die  (1634),  p.  16. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates'  between  delightful 
and  charming :  “  When  they  both  denote  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  sense,  delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  charming;  a  prospect  may  be  delightful 
or  charming ;  but  the  latter  rises  to  a  degree  that, 
carries  the  senses  away  captive.  Of  music  we  should 
rather  say  that  it  was  charming  than  delightful:  as 
it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful  a  maimer :  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  with  more  propriety 
speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  distress, 
or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living  to¬ 
gether  in  love  and  harmony.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 

de-light ’-ful-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  delight¬ 
ful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  delightful  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  delight ; 
charmingly. 

2.  With  delight. 

“  O  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  increase  and  multiply.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  729,  730. 

de-llght’-ful-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [En g.delight- 

{ul :  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  delightful  or 
lignly  pleasing ;  the  quality  of  affording  delight. 
“This  .  .  .  doth  not  altogether  take  away  the  de¬ 
lightfulness  of  the  knowledge.” — Tillotson. 

de-light’-ing  (gh  silent),  *de-lit-ing,  *de-lit- 
yng,  pr.  par.,  a.&  s.  [Delight,!?.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  delight. 

2.  The  state  of  being  delighted,  or  of  taking  de¬ 
light. 

3.  That  which  affords  delight;  delight  or  pleasure. 

“  Delitingus  in  thi  righth  honde.” — Wycliffe:  Ps.  xv.  19. 


bdil,  boy;  pent,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  cborus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pb  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


delightingly 

de-llght'-lng-iy (ah  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  delight- 
ting ;  -ly  J  With  delight,  delightedly,  cheerfully. 

“  He  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to  Ses- 
■quiri’s  death.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

de-light -less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight ; 
-less. J  Void  of  delight ;  affording  no  delight ;  cheer¬ 
less. 

“  And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 

Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sheets 
Deform  the  day  delightless.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  19-21. 

*de-llght -ous  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight ; 
~ous. ]  Delightful. 

de-light'-some,  *de-light  -sum  (gh  silent),  a. 
fEng.  delight;  suff.  -some  (q.  v.).]  Delightful,  de¬ 
lectable. 

“  And  all  the  nations  shall  call  you  blessed:  for  ye  shall 
be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” — Mai. 
iii.  12. 

de-light  -some-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  de¬ 
lightsome  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  delightful  or  delighting  manner. 

2-  With  delight,  delightedly. 

‘‘Yet  laughed  delightsomely.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  235. 

de-light  -some-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  de¬ 
lightsome:  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  delightsome  ; 
delightfulness. 

*de'-llg-nate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and 
Lat.  lignum=vtood.]  To  deprive  of  wood. 

‘‘ .  .  .  dilapidating  or  rather  delignating  his  bishop¬ 
ric.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  iii.  34. 

de-li'-mg,,  s.  [Lat.  delimo=  to  file  off,  because 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  used  for  pol¬ 
ishing  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  consisting  of  climbing 
•shrubs,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Dilloniacese 
(q.  v.). 

*de-li  -mate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  delimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
■■ delimo .]  To  file  off  (Ash.) 

de-llm'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delim(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Dillcniacofe.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  stamens  being  dilated  at  the  apex,  and 
bearing  on  both  sides  the  separated  roundish  cells 
of  the  anthers. 

de-lim'-it,  V.  t.  [Pref.  de  (in tens.),  and  Eng. 
limit  (q.  v.) .]  To  limit,  to  bound. 

fde-llm-I-ta'-tlon,  s.  [French  delimitation.]  A 
limitation ;  a  defining  or  settling  the  bounds  of. 

“  Proposing  an  exact  system  of  delimitation  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.’' — Gladstone,  in  Ogilvie. 

*de-line',  v.  t.  [Latin  delineo^ to  sketch,  to  de¬ 
lineate.]  To  delineate,  to  mark  or  sketch  out. 

‘‘A  certain  plan  had  been  delined  out.” — North:  Examen, 
■p.  623. 

de-lin'-e-g.-ble,  o.  [Eng.  deline;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  delineated,  marked  out,  or  sketched. 

“  In  either  vision  there  is  something  not  delineable.” — 
.Feltham:  Letters,  xvii. 

*de-lln  -e-U-ment,  a.  [O.  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  delinea- 
mento,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  delineamentum,  from  delineo 
= to  delineate  ]  A  representation  by  delineating; 
-a  delineation,  a  sketch. 

“ .  .  .  a  fair  delineament 

Of  that  which  Good  in  Plato’s  school  is  hight.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  11. 

de-lin-e-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  delineatus,  pa.  par.  of 
«delineo— to  sketch  out.] 

1.  To  mark  or  draw  out  in  outline ;  to  sketch  out ; 
to  make  the  first  draught  of. 

2.  To  paint ,  to  represent  a  true  likeness  of  in  a 
jpicture. 

“  The  licentia  pictoria  is  very  large:  with  the  same 
Teason  they  may  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis.” — 
- Browne . 

3.  To  describe ;  to  portray  in  words ;  to  set  forth. 

“  I  have  not  here  time  to  delineate  to  you  the  glories  of 
•God's heavenly  kingdom.” — Wake. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  delineate 
and  to  sketch :  “  Both  these  terms  are  properly  em- 
jployed  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  figuratively 
applied  to  moral  subjects  to  express  a  species  of 
■descriptions:  a  delineation  expresses  something 
more  than  a  sketch ;  the  former  conveying  not 
merely  the  general  outlines  or  more  prominent 
features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole  ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed.  A 
delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect:  an 
attentive  observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a 
country  may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character 
•of  its  inhabitants;  a  traveler  who  merely  passes 
through  can  give  only  a  hasty  sketch  from  what 
passes  before  his  eyes.  ’  (Crabb.  Eng.  Sy non.) 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 
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t  de-lln-e-ate,  a.  [Lat.  delineatus.]  Delineated 
sketched,  portrayed. 

de-lln  -e-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Delineate.] 
de-lln  -e-at-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Delineate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  sketching  out, 
portraying,  or  describing ;  delineation. 

“  The  landscape  mixture  and  delineatings.” — Drayton: 
Barons’  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

de-lln-e-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  delineation;  Latin 
delineatio,  from  delineatus,  pa.  par.  of  delineo.] 

1.  The  act  of  sketching  out  in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  describing,  depicting,  or  portraying. 

3.  A  representation  or  portrayal  pictorially  or 
verbally ;  a  sketch,  a  drawing,  a  description. 

“  In  the  orthographical  schemes,  there  should  be  a  true 
delineation,  and  the  just  dimensions.” — Mortimer. 

de-lln  -e-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  delineates  or  represents 
pictorially  or  verbally. 

‘‘A  modern  delineator  of  character.” — Ruskin. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Tailoring :  A  pattern  formed  by  rule;  being 
expansible  in  the  directions  where  the  sizes  vary,  as 
indicated  by  the  varying  lengths  obtained  by  meas¬ 
urement. 

2.  Surveying:  A  perambulator,  or  geodetical  in¬ 
strument  on  wheels,  with  registering  devices  for 
recording  distances  between  points ;  a  pendulum 
arrangement  by  which  a  profile  line  is  inscribed  on 
a  traveling  strip  ;  and  certain  other  data,  according 
to  construction. 

*de-lin  -e-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  delineat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Delineating,  descriptive. 

“  The  delineatory  part  of  his  work.” — Scott,  in  Ogilvie. 
*de-ll  n  -e-51-ture ,  s.  [Eng.  delineat(e) ;  -ure.] 
Delineation. 

*de-lln  -i-ment,  $.  [Latin  delinimentum,  from 
delinio= to  soften  down:  de— down,  and  lenis= 
soft.] 

1.  A  mitigating  or  assuaging  of  pain. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  assuages  pain. 
*de-lln-l'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  delinitio, 

from  delino— to  besmear.]  The  act  of  besmearing. 

“Th edelinition  also  of  the  infant’s  ears  and  nostrils 
with  the  spittle.” — H.  More:  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
xviii.,  §  7.  ( Trench :  On  some  Def.  of  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  6.) 

de-lI6'-quen.-§^,  s.  [Lat.  delinquentia,  from 
delinquo—  to  fail  in  doing.]  [Delict.]  A  failure 
or  omission  of  duty  ;  a  fault,  an  offense,  a  misdeed, 
a  misdemeanor. 

“  .  .  .  a  tribunal  which  might  investigate,  reform, 
and  punish  all  ecclesiastical  delinquencies.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

de-lln  -quent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  delinquens,  pr.  par. 
of  delinquo=to  fail  in  doing;  Fr.  dilinquant.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Failing  in  or  omitting  one’s  duty; 
offending  by  neglect. 

“  .  .  .  the  most  delinquent  were  deprived  of  their 
public  territory,  and  received  colonies  of  Roman  set¬ 
tlers.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii., 
pt.  ii.,  §  21. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  fails  in  or  omits  a  duty ; 
one  who  offends  by  neglect  of  duty ;  an  offender,  a 
culprit. 

“Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man. 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent/’' 

Cowper ■  Task,  vi.  431,  432. 

de-lln  -quent-iy ,  adv.  [Eng.  delinquent;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  delinquency  or  neglect  of  duty. 

*de-lln  -quish-ment,  s.  [Cf.  relinquishment .] 
Relinquishment,  giving  up.  (Patient  Grissil,  1603.) 

*del’-l-quate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deliquatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deliquo=to  pour  out:  de— away,  and  liquo— to 
melt.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

“  ...  as  the  lixivia  of  tartar,  or  the  deliquated  salts 
of  tartar  do.” — Sir  IF.  Petty,  in  Sprat’s  Hist.  R.  S.,  p.  292. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  melt  or  dissolve  away. 

“It  will  be  resolved  into  a  liquor  very  analogous  to  that 
which  the  chymists  make  of  salt  of  tartar,  left  in  moist 
cellars  to  deliquate.” — Boyle. 

*del’-I-quat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deliquate.] 
del-l-qua  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deliquatio,  from  deli¬ 
quatus.  pa.  par.  of  deliquo.]  A  melting  or  dissolv¬ 
ing  away. 

del-I-que  S9e,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deliquesco=to  melt 
away:  de  =  away,  from,  and  liquesco,  incept,  of 
liqueo—  to  become  fluid,  to  melt.] 

.  Chem. :  Gradually  to  melt  away,  finally  becoming 
liquid  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 

In  other  cases  the  salt  deliquesces  after  uniting  with 
water  of  chemical  hydration.” — C.  F.  Cross,  in  Nature,  p. 
494  (1881). 


deliriously 

del-i-ques  -9ence,  s.  [Lat.  deliquescens,  pr.  par. 
of  deliquesco.]  .  . 

Chem. :  The  property  which  certain  very  soluble 
salts  and  other  bodies  possess  of  absorbing  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  atmosphere.  This  property  is  made 
use  of  in  drying  salts,  &c.,  the  substance  being 
placed  over  another  substance  which  absorbs  water 
from  the  air,  as  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium, 
quicklime,  &c.,  in  an  air-tight  vessel  called  a  desic¬ 
cator. 

del-I-ques  -§9nt,  a.  [Lat.  deliquescens.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

f2.  Fig. :  Melting  or  dissolving  away  insensibly ; 
easily  consumed,  as  money,  property. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  Having  the  quality  of  becoming  lique¬ 
fied  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air ; 
liquefying  in  the  air. 

2.  Bot. .  Branched  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stem 
is  lost  in  the  branches. 

de-li  -qui-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deliquium=a  flowing 
or  melting;  a  variant  of  deliquate  (q.  v.).]  To  melt 
or  become  liquefied  by  deliquescence. 

de-li-qul-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deliquiat(e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  deliquiating  ;  deliquescence. 

de-II  -qui-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Literally  and  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  spontaneous  dissolution  or  liquefac¬ 
tion  of  certain  salts,  alkalies,  &c.,  on  exposure  to 
the  air ;  deliquescence. 

Pathol. :  Syncope ;  a  swooning  away 

“  For  fear  of  deliquiums  or  being  sick.” — Bacon. 

3.  Astron. :  An  interruption  or  failing  of  the  light 
of  the  sun  without  an  eclipse. 

“  Such  a  deliquium  we  read  of  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Caesar.” — Spenser. 

*11.  Fig. .  A  melting  or  maudlin  mood. 

“  .  .  .  there  came  a  hitherto  unfelt  sensation,  as  ot 

Delirium  Tremens,  and  a  melting  into  total  deliquium.” 
— Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

*de-llr'-g,-93f,  s.  [  Lat.  deliratio.]  Delirium. 
[Deliration.] 

de-lIr'-3,-ment,  *de-llr  -e-ment,  s.  [Lat.  delira- 
mentum,  from  deliro  —  (T)  to  go  out  of  the  way; 
(2)  to  be  foolish  or  crazy.]  [Delirium.]  A  wander¬ 
ing  or  doting  state  of  the  mind;  delirium. 

"Of  whose  delirements  further  I  proceed.”  —  Heywood: 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  285. 

*de-llr'-3.n-9y,  S.  [Lat.  delirantia,  neut.  pi.  of 
delirans,  pr.  par.  of  deliro=  .  .  .  to  be  crazy  or 
foolish.]  The  state  of  being  delirious  ;  delirium. 

“  Extasies  of  delirancy  and  dotage.” — Gauden:  Funeral 
Sermon  on  Bp.  Brownrig,  p.  57. 

*de  Tir  -unt,  a.  [Lat.  delirans,  pr.  par.  of  deliro. J 
Delirious ;  out  of  one’s  mind  ;  wandering  in  mind. 

*de-lir  -ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  deliratum,  sup.  of 
deliro  =  lit.,  to  go  or  drive  the  plow  out  of  the 
furrow:  hence  (1)  to  go  out  of  the  way;  (2)  to  be 
crazy  :  de=away,  from  ;  lira= a  furrow ;  Fr.  deliver ; 
Ital.  delirare.]  [Delirium.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  rave,  to  dote ;  to  be  delirious ;  to 
wander  in  one’s  mind. 

II.  Trans. :  To  cause  delirium ;  to  madden. 

“  It  hath  an  infatuating  and  delirating  spirit  in  it.” — 
Holland:  Plutarch,  Morals,  ii.  393. 

de-lir-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deliratio ,  from  deliro= 
to  be  crazy  or  foolish.]  A  wandering  or  doting 
state  of  the  mind  ;  delirium,  dotage. 

“Such  puerile  hallucinations  and  anile  delirations."— 
Gaule:  Mag-Astro  Mancer,  p.  116. 

de-llr'-I-pmt,  s.  [Eng.  deliri(um) ;  -ant.] 

1.  An  agent  that  produces  delirium. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  delirium, 
de-llr-l-fa  cient,  (ci  as  8h)  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  deliri¬ 
um  and  Lat./acere=to  make.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Producing  delirium. 

2.  As  subst. :  An  agent  that  produces  delirium, 
de-llr'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  delirus=  (s.)  onewhogoes 

out  of  his  way ;  (a.)  crazy,  foolish.]  [Delirium.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  his  dread.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  viii. 

f2.  Fig.:  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  wild 
excitement;  frantic. 

“  Bacchantes  .  .  .  sing  delirious  verses.” 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

II.  Med. :  Suffering  from  delirium  ;  wandering  in 
mind. 

de-lir  -l-ous-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  delirious;  -ly  ]  In 
a  delirious  manner ;  like  one  suffering  from  delir¬ 
ium. 


fare,  gtmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
wplf,  work:,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


deliriousness 


-i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delirious;  -ness.] 
ane  quality  or  state  of  being  delirious. 

Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his  deliriousness,  was 
■always  saying  something  kind  either  of  his  present  or 
■•absent  friends.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Pope, 

.  de-lir'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  delir us— crazy,  fool- 
lsn,  from  deliro—[  1)  to  go  out  of  the  way,  (2)  to  be 
crazy  or  foolish :  de=away,  from,  and  lira— a.  fur¬ 
row.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig,:  Wild  or  frantic  excitement  or  enthusi¬ 
asm;  rapture. 

“Too  well  the  Impostor  nursed 
Her  soul’s  delirium.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

II.  Med.:  Increased  ideation  ranging  from  sim¬ 
ple  confusion  of  thought  to  fixed  delusion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  incoherence,  restlessness,  and  frequently 
combined  with  some  amount  of  unconsciousness, 
deepening  at  times  into  coma.  It  often  occurs  in  the 
course  of  general  specific  diseases,  in  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  gout,  acute  mania,  alcoholic  poisoning 

■  as  delirium  tremens  (q.  v.),  and  as  a  consequence  of 
nervous  exhaustion  from  mental  overwork. 

delirium  tremens,  s. 

Medical:  Alcoholism,  specially  accompanied  by 
delusions,  from  loss  of  cerebral  power,  with  gen¬ 
eral  disturbances  of  functions,  depression,  and 
debility,  feeble  but  rapid  action  of  heart,  tremor 
and  undecided  muscular  action,  fear,  and  mental 
agitation,  all  indicative  of  the  most  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  all  the  vital  functions,  with  a  characteristic 
peculiar  odor  of  a  saccharo-alcoholic  kind,  usually 
very  marked.  Beef-tea,  soup,  yelk  of  eggs,  with 
capsicum  or  cayenne  pepper,  good  nursing,  with 
total  abstinence,  are  the  chief  requirements  in  the 
immediate  treatment  of  this  affection— in  fact,  it 
needs  nutrients  and  rest. 

*de-lir'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  delirus.)  Delirious. 

“  Delirous  that  doteth  and  swerveth  from  reason.” — 
Blount. 

de-lis-se-p.,  s.  [Named  in  1826  by  Gaudichaud 
-after  D.  M.  Delisse,  a  physician  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  naturalist  to  the  French  expedition 
under  D’Entrecausteaux,  from  1800  to  1804,  to  the 
.South  Seas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliads,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Delisse®.  The  calyx  is  hemispherical ;  the 
corolla  two-lipped ;  the  fruit  a  globular  two-celled 
■berry.  Habitat,  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

de-lls'-se-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delissea,  and  fem. 
,pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Lobeliads,  type  Delissea  (q.  v.). 

♦de-llt'-gi-ble,  a.  [Delightable.]  Delightful, 
•delectable. 

“  And  many  anothir  delitable  sight.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,938. 

de-ll-tes -gpnce,  de-li-tes -$$11-9^ ,  s.  [Latin 

delitescens,  pr.  par.  of  delitesco= to  lie  hid:  de  — 
.  away,  from,  and  latesco ,  incept,  of  lateo—  to  lie  hid.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  retirement,  concealment, 

■  or  obscurity. 

“  I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  delitescency.” — Aubrey:  Life, 

;p.  13. 

2.  A  state  of  inactivity  or  apathy,  idleness. 

“  Every  man  has  those  about  him  who  wish  to  soothe 
Chim  into  inactivity  and  delitescence.” — Johnson. 

II.  Surg.:  A  mode  of  termination  peculiar  to 
phlegmasi®,  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  and  total 
-disappearance  of  inflammation. 

If  Period  of  delitescence : 

Med.:  [Incubation.] 

de-li-tes-Qpnt,  a.  [Lat.  delitescens,  pr.  par.  of 

■  delitesco.)  Lying  hid,  concealed,  or  obscured. 

*de-lit'-i-gate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  delitigatum ,  sup.  of 
delitigo=to  quarrel.]  To  quarrel.  [Litigate.] 

*de-lit-I-ga  -tion,  s.  [Delitigate.]  A  quarrel¬ 
ing;  a  striving  in  words;  a  brawl. 

de-liv-er  (1),  *deliveren,  *delivre,  *delivri, 
*delyver  (1),  *delyveryn,  *delyvri,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

d&livrer;  Low.  Lat.  delibero=  to  set  free :  de  — 
.away,  from,  and  libera—  to  set  free;  liber —  tree.] 
([Liberate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  liberate,  to  set  free,  to  release. 

“  Thus  she  the  captive  did  deliver.”  Prior. 

2.  To  save,  to  rescue.  (Generally  followed  by 
from,  or  out  of,  and  in  Scriptural  language  by  out  of 
or  from  the  hand  of.) 

“Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that 
Jhave  delivered  their  country  out  o/mine  hand?” — 2  Kings 
xviii.  35. 
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3.  To  hand  over,  to  transfer,  to  commit. 

“Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two  talents.” — Matt. 
xxv.  22. 

4-  To  give  up,  to  surrender,  to  yield,  to  resign. 
(Generally  followed  by  up.) 

“  Are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 

Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words?” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  place  in  the  power  of  any  one ;  to  hand 
over. 

“  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the 
cave.” — 1  Sam.  xxiv.  10. 

6.  To  communicate,  to  impart. 

“William’s  message  was  delivered  by  Portland  to  Lewis 
at  a  private  audience.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

7.  To  utter,  to  pronounce;  as,  to  deliver  a  speech 
or  an  address. 

*8.  To  describe,  to  speak  of. 

“  She  is  delivered  for  a  masterpiece  in  nature.” — Mas¬ 
singer:  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  i.  2. 

*9.  To  show,  to  discover. 

“I’ll  deliver 

Myself  your  loyal  servant.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

10.  To  discharge,  to  send  out,  to  direct,  to  let  fly. 

“.  .  .  delivered  such  a  shower  of  pebbles.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

11.  To  discharge,  to  pass ;  as,  a  pipe  will  deliver 
so  many  feet  in  the  minute. 

*12.  To  cast  away,  to  throw  off. 

“  .  .  .  the  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.”  Pope. 

*13.  To  exert,  to  put  in  motion. 

“Musidorus  could  not  perform  any  action  on  horse  or 
foot  more  strongly,  or  deliver  that  strength  more  nimbly.” 
— Sidney. 

14.  To  disburden  of  a  child ;  to  bring  to  bed. 

“His  Queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Law:  To  hand  over  a  deed  to  the  grantee,  as 
in  the  attestation,  “  sealed  and  delivered.”  [De¬ 
livery,  II.  1.] 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  speak,  to  declare. 

“An’t  please  you,  deliver.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

1[  (1)  To  deliver  a  cargo:  To  discharge  it  from 
the  ship  and  hand  it  over  to  the  owners. 

(2)  To  deliver  over : 

(а)  To  put  into  the  hands,  power,  or  discretion 
of  another. 

‘‘Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies.” 
— Ps.  xxvii.  12. 

(б)  To  hand  down,  to  transmit. 

“  Your  lordship  will  be  delivered  over  to  posterity  in  a 
fairer  character  than  I  have  given.” — Dryden. 

(3)  To  deliver  out :  To  distribute. 

“See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  L 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deliver, 
to  rescue,  and  to  save :  “  The  idea  of  taking  or  keep¬ 
ing  from  danger  is  common  to  these  terms;  but 
deliver  and  rescue  signify  rather  the  taking  from, 
save  the  keeping  from  danger :  we  deliver  and 
rescue  from  the  evil  that  is ;  we  save  from  evils  that 
may  be  as  well  as  those  that  are.  Deliver  and 
rescue  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  the  end  is  produced;  save  commonly  includes 
the  idea  of  some  superior  agency :  a  man  may  be 
delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a  superior.  Deliver 
is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to  every 
mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rescue  is  a 
species  of  delivering — namely,  delivering  from  the 
power  of  another;  to  save  is  applicable  to  the 
greatest  possible  evils :  a  person  may  be  delivered 
from  a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or 
from  danger,  by  any  means ;  a  prisoner  is  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  a  person  is  saved  from 
destruction.”  [Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deliver  and  to 
give  up,  see  Give  ;  for  that  between  to  deliver  and 
to  free,  see  Free. 

*de-liv  -er  (2),  *de-lyv-er  (2),  v.  i.  [Lat.  delibero 
=to  deliberate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deliberate. 

“  The  Statis  thare  assemblyd  hale, 

Delyveryd,  and  gave  hym  for  cownsale, 

Of  fewt  til  gyve  up  all  band.” 

Wyntoun,  viii.  10,  76. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve. 

“  He  perswadit  the  kyng  to  send  ane  garyson  of  armyt 
men  to  the  bordoure  to  resist  the  fury  of  Scottis  and 
Pychtis,  quhilkis  war  delyuerit  (ae  he  was  cleirly  informit) 
to  reuenge  the  injuris  done  be  his  army.” — Bellenden: 
Cron.,  B.  viii.  c.  12. 


delivering 

*de-liV  -er,  s.  [The  imperative  of  the  verb  used 
as  a  substantive.]  The  challenge  of  the  highway¬ 
man. 

“Until  some  booty  doth  approach  him  nye, 

To  whom  a  loude  deliver  he  shall  crye.” 

The  Hew  Metamorphosis,  1,600.  MS.  ( Nares .) 

*de-liv-er,  *de-lyv-er,  *de-lyv-ere,  a.  [O.  Fr. 

delivrd.)  [Clever.] 

1.  Active,  clever. 

“Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 

And  wonderly  deliver,  and  greteof  strength.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  88,  84. 

2.  Delivered. 

“  This  abbas  was  all  slepand 
Delyuer  of  a  fayr  knawe  chylde.” 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  168. 

de-liV-er-31-ble,  a.  [English  deliver;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  delivered. 

de-liv -er-an9e,  *de-liv-er-auiice,  *de-lyv- 
er-aunce,  s.  [Fr  dilivrance.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  releasing,  or  liberating. 

“  God  let  sende  Moises  to  make  the  deliveraunce.” 

Gower,  ii.  182. 

2.  The  act  of  saving  or  rescuing  from  danger; 
rescue. 

3.  The  state  of  being  saved,  rescued,  or  delivered 
from  danger. 

“  Dionysius  describes  the  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this 
unexpected  deliverance  from  imminent  danger  as  un¬ 
bounded.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  22. 

*4.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering  to  an¬ 
other. 

*5.  The  act  of  speaking,  uttering,  or  pronouncing. 
“  And  at  each  word’s  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  L 

*6.  An  utterance ;  a  declaration ;  a  statement. 

“You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance.” — Shakesp.: 
All’s  Well,  ii.  5. 

*7.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children. 

“Ne’er  mother 
Rejoic’d  deliverance  more.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

1[  In  the  last  four  meanings  delivery  is  now  used. 

*8.  Deliberation,  consultation. 

“  Thir  novillis  maid  the  Faderis  6a  astonist,  that  thay 
usit  the  samen  deliverance  that  thay  usit  in  extreme 
necessite.” — Bellenden:  T.  Liv.,  p.  212. 

*9.  Determination,  sentence. 

“  Both  parties  were  compromit  by  their  oaths  to  stand 
at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  them 
both.” — Pitscottie  (ed.  1728),  p.  14. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Eng. :  The  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  jury. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  decision  of  a  judge  or  arbitra¬ 
tor. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deliverance 
and  delivery :  “  Deliverance  and  delivery  are  drawn 
from  the  same  verb  to  express  its  different  senses 
of  taking  from  or  giving  to ;  the  former  denotes  the 
taking  something  from  one’s  self;  the  latter  implies 
giving  something  to  another.  To  wish  for  a  deliv¬ 
erance  from  that  which  is  hurtful  or  painful  is  to 
a  certain  extent  justifiable :  the  careful  delivery  of 
property  into  the  hands  of  the  owner  will  be  the 
first  object  of  concern  with  a  faithful  agent." 
[Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-llv  -ered  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deliver  (1),  «.] 

*de-llv  -ered  (2),  *de-liv  -er-It,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Deliver  (2),  v.]  Determined,  resolved. 

u  In  sa  fer  as  pertenes  to  me,  I  am  deliverit  to  departe 
hastelie  of  your  ciete,  and  to  returne  hame.” — Bellenden : 
T.  Liv.,  p.  194. 

de-llv'-er-er,  *de-ljrv  -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  deliver; 
-er.) 

1.  One  who  delivers  or  sets  free  another ;  a  savior, 
a  preserver. 

“  Since  that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliverer 
has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  One  who  communicates  or  relates  anything. 

“  .  .  .  the  deliverers  of  those  experiments.” — Boyle. 

3.  One  who  delivers  or  hands  over  anything  to 
another. 

de-llv  -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  deliver;  -css.]  A  female 
deliverer. 

de-llv  -er-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deliver,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  rescuing,  or  preserving. 

2.  The  act  of  communicating,  handing  over,  or 
relating. 


b6il,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shpn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 
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deltafication 


delivering-roll 


delivering-roll,  s.  [Delivery-roller.] 

*de-liv-er-ly,  *de-liv-er-liche,  *de-lyv-er-ly, 

adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  deliver ,  a. ;  -ly.  \  Actively,  nimbly, 
with  sharpness.  [Clever.] 

“  The!  taken  more  scharpely  the  bestes  and  more 
delyverly  than  don  bounties.” — Maundeville,  p.  29. 

*de-llv'-er-ness,  *de-lyv-er-nes,  *de-lyv-er- 
nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  deliver ,  a. ;  -ness.]  Activity, 
nimbleness,  cleverness. 

“  Delyvernes  and  bewte  of  body.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  5,899. 

de-liv'-er-y,  *de-liv-er-ie,  s.  [Deliver,  u.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  delivering,  setting  free, or  releasing; 
release,  deliverance. 

2.  The  act  of  rescuing  or  delivering  from  danger ; 
rescue. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  delivered  from 
danger,  &c. 

“  He  hugged  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labor  my  delivery.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

4.  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over  to  another  ; 

transfer. 

5.  The  act  of  surrendering,  yielding,  or  giving  up 
to  another ;  surrender. 

“After  the  delivery  of  your  royal  father’s  person  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  .  .  .” — Denham. 

6.  Charge,  care. 

“You’ll  put  your  soune  and  heire  to  his  deliuerie." — 
Chester:  Love’s  Martyr,  p.  46. 

7.  A  distribution  of  letters,  &c.,  from  a  postoffice 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

8.  The  quantity  of  water,  &c.,  discharged  by  a  pipe 
in  a  given  time. 

9.  The  act  of  uttering  or  pronouncing ;  utterance. 

“I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business.” — Shakesp.: 

Winter’s  Tale,  v.  2. 

10.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking ;  address. 

“  I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and 
delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  discourses.” — Addison. 

11.  Childbirth. 

“Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out.” — Isa. 
xxvi.  7. 

*12.  Activity;  free  or  active  use  of  the  limbs. 
[Deliver,  a.] 

“  The  earl  was  the  taller,  and  much  the  stronger;  but  the 
duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery.” — Wotton. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law': 

(1)  The  delivery  of  a  deed,  or  the  handing  of  it 
over  to  the  grantee,  which  is  expressed  in  the  attesta¬ 
tion,  “sealed  and  delivered''  is  one  of  the  requisites 
to  a  good  deed.  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this 
delivery;  for  if  the  date  be  false  or  impossible,  the 
delivery  ascertains  the  time  of  it.  A  delivery  may 
be  either  absolute,  that  is,  to  the  grantee  himself, 
or  to  a  third  person,  to  hold  till  some  conditions  be 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  grantee.  In  certain 
cases,  as  wills,  bonds  made  by  a  parent  in  favor  of 
his  children,  or  deeds  in  which  the  grantee  has  him¬ 
self  an  interest,  or  where  there  is  a  mutual  obliga¬ 
tion,  between  the  parties,  delivery  is  not  required. 

(2)  An  expression  peculiar  to  England,  also  called 
Jail  delivery,  a  term  applied  to  the  Sessions  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  London,  or  the  Assizes,  when  the  jail  is 
delivered  or  cleared  of  the  prisoners. 

*2.  Mint:  The  moneys  coined  within  a  certain 
period  at  the  mints. 

3.  Baseball  and  Cricket: 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  bowling  a  ball. 

(2)  The  manner  or  style  of  delivering  or  bowling 
a  ball. 

(3)  The  ball  delivered  or  bowled. 

“  .  .  .  came  in,  and  the  first  delivery  from  Spofforth 
clean  bowled  him.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  Founding :  The  draft  or  allowance  by  which  a 
pattern  is  made  to  free  itself  from  close  lateral 
contact  with  the  sand  of  the  mold  as  it  is  lifted. 
Also  called  Draw-taper. 

If  For  the  difference  between  delivery  and  deliver¬ 
ance,  see  Deliverance. 

delivery-roller,  s.  That  roller  in  a  carding, 
paper,  or  calendering,  or  other  machine,  which 
conducts  the  object  finally  from  the  operative  por¬ 
tions  of  the  apparatus. 

>  delivery-valve,  s.  That  valve  through  which 
the  discharge  of  a  pumped  fluid  flows,  as  the  upper 
valve  of  the  air-pump  in  the  condensing  steam- 
engine,  through  which  water  is  lifted  into  the  hot- 
well. 

dell  (1),  *delle,  s.  [A  variant  of  dale  (q.  v,).]  A 
small,  narrow  valley  between  hills ;  a  dale,  a  ravine. 

“  Then,  with  mild  Una  in  her  sober  cheer, 

High  over  hill  and  low  adown  the  dell.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  (Introd.). 


*dell  (2),  s.  A  young  girl,  a  maid,  a  wench. 

“  Dells,  are  young  bucksom  wenches,  ripe,  and  prone  to 
venery,  but  have  not  yet  been  debauched.”— Dunton: 
Ladies’  Dictionary,  1694.  ( Nares .) 

Del-la-crus -can,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.J  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Academy  of  Della  Crusca  at  Florence. 

II  Dellacruscan  School  of  Literature:  A  name 
applied  to  some  English  writers  residing  at  Flor¬ 
ence  about  A.  D.  1785. 

delph  (l),s.  [Delf(1),s.] 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  drain  on  the  land  side  of  a 
sea  embankment.  It  should  be  at  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  not  to  encourage  the  percolation  of  water 
from  the  outside  of  the  bank,  or  the  slipping  of  the 
bank  from  outside  pressure.  Thirty-six  feet  from 
the  foot  of  the  bank,  12  feet  width  at  top,  6  feet  at 
bottom,  and  a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet  are  approved 
proportionate  dimensions.  {Knight.) 

delph  (2),  s.  [Dele.]  Delf  or  crockery-ware. 

“A  supper  worthy  of  herself  ; 

Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delph.”  Swift. 

del’-phl-an,  del'-phlc,  a.  [Lat.  Delphi;  Gr. 
Delphoi;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -an,  -ic.l 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Delphi,  a  town  of 
Phocis,  in  Greece,  where  was  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Apollo. 

“Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep.” 

Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

2.  Fig. :  Inspired,  prophetic. 

del-phin,  del-phin  -I-;m,  a.  [Delphine.] 

del'-phln-ate,  s.  [English  delphin(e) ;  suff.  -ate 
{ Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  delphinic 
acid  with  a  base. 

del’-phlne,  del'-phin,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  delphis,  del- 
phinus=a.  dolphin.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ichthy. :  Pertaining  to  the  Dolphin  or  Delphi- 
nidse. 

2.  Bibliography :  Prepared  or  published  for  the 
use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France;  a  title  given  to  a 
certain  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  prepared  and 
annotated  by  thirty-nine  of  the  most  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  time,  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  king 
of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin  of 
France  [in  usurn  Delphini ],  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  his  governor,  Montausier,  and  his  tutors, 
Bossuet  and  Huet. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Chem. :  A  neutral  fat  found  in  the  oil  of  Delphi- 
nus  globiceps ,  D.  Phoccena,  and  D.  marginatus.  It 
is  an  oil  which  boils  at  258°.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  Oue  hundred  parts  of  delphin,  saponified 
with  potash,  yield  thirty-six  parts  of  valeric  acid, 
fifty-nine  parts  of  deic  acid,  and  fifteen  parts  of 
glycerin. 

del-phin  -I-a,  del'-phln-a,  del'-phi-a,  del- 
phln-Ine,  s.  [Delphine.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid  C24H35NO2,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Delphinium staphisagria  or  Stavesacre. 
It  is  a  yellowish-white  powder  which  turns  brown 
at  102°  and  melts  at  119°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Delphinine  when  taken  produces 
nausea,  and  causes  irritation  when  rubbed  on  the 
skin.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  i»  chronic  swellings  of 
the  glands. 

del-phin ’-1C,  a.  [Eng.  delphin(e) ;  - ic .] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  delphine. 

delphinic  acid,  s.  [Valeric  Acid.] 

del-phln’-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  delphin{us)  =  a  dol¬ 
phin,  and  fern,  adp  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl. :  One  of  the  families  into  which  the  order 
Cetacea  is  divided.  It  comprises  such  forms  as  the 
True  Dolphins,  the  Fresh-Water  Dolphins  of  the 
Ganges  and  Amazon,  the  Porpoises,  the  Beluga,  the 
Orca,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  the  Narwhal. 
The  members  of  this  group  possess  considerable 
diversity  in  outward  form,  in  skeletal  characters, 
and  dentition ;  but  in  all  the  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narwhal,  they 
agree  in  having  numerous  conical  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  while  nearly  all  have  dorsal  fins. 

2.  Paloeont. :  The  Delphinidae  are  found  fossil  in 
deposits  of  Miocenfe  and  later  date,  some  of  the 
genera  being  now  extinct. 

del  -phln-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  being  found 
in  Dauphiny ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).j  [Dau¬ 
phin.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Epidote  occurring  in  yellow¬ 
ish-green  crystals,  sometimes  transparent,  and 
found  near  Bourg  d’Oisans,  in  the  Piedmontese 
Alps. 

del-phin'-i-nm,  s.  [Lat.  delp hinus = a  dolphin, 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  nectary  bears  to 
the  imaginary  figures  of  the  dolphin.] 


Bot.:  Larkspurs,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ranunculacese.  They  are  widely 
spread  over  the 
northern  temperate 
zone.  They  are  erect, 
branching,  annual 
or  perennial  shrubs, 
with  blue  or  violet, 
rarely  white,  race¬ 
mose  flowers ;  calyx 
deciduous,  petal¬ 
like,  and  irregular. 

Delphinium  sta¬ 
phisagria,  Staves¬ 
acre,  has  seeds 
which  are  irritant 
and  narcotic,  and 
yield  the  alkaloid 
delphinia  (q.  v.).  D. 

Consolida  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  astringent. 

del  -pMn-oid,  a. 

[Gr.  delphis  (genit. 
delphinos)  =  a  dol¬ 
phin,  and  ei'ck>s=appearance.|  JttesemDimg  or  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  a  dolphin  or  the  delpluDid®. 

del'-phln-one,  s.  [Eng.  delphin ;  suffix  -one- 
{Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Synonymous  with  Valerone  (q.  v.). 
del-phln-op-ter-a,  s.  [Lat.  delphinus=a  dol¬ 
phin,  and  Gr.  pteron^a  fin.] 

Zobl. :  A  sub-division  of  the  Delphinidae  estab¬ 
lished  by  Comte  de  Lac6p£de  to  include  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  family  as,  like  Belugse,  do  not  possess _a 
dorsal  fin.  As  a  generic  name  (Delphinopterus)  it 
is  still  used  by  some  authors,  wlio  class  under  it  the 
Right  Whaleporpoise,  or  Delphinopterus  Peronii , 
the  D.  Commersonii,  and  D.  borealis.  The  two 
former  inhabit  seas  of  high  south  latitudes,  while 
the  latter  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific.  These  spe¬ 
cies  are  about  five  or  six  feet  long. 

del-phln-o-rhyn-chus,  s.  [Lat.  delphinus  =  a 
dolphin,  and  Gr.  rhyncho.s=  a  snout.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Delphinidae, 
in  which  the  beak  is  very  long  and  narrow,  being: 
often  four  times  the  length  of  the  skull.  Like  the- 
True  Dolphins,  they  have  a  dorsal  fin,  but  no  fur¬ 
row’  between  the  beak  and  forehead.  Some  six  spe¬ 
cies  have  been  placed  under  this  genus,  of  which 
Delphinorhynchus  coronatus,  which  frequents  the> 
Spitsbergen  Seas,  is  the  largest,  measuring  from, 
thirty  to  thirty-six  feet. 

del-phin  -il-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  del¬ 
phinus.'] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  having  a  turbinated* 
subdiscoidal,  and  umbilicated  univalve  shell. 

del’-phl-nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  delphis  (genit- 
delphinos)  —  a  dolphin.] 

1.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  and  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Delphinidae  (q.  v.).  It  includes 
numerous  species ;  the  best  known  are  the  Com¬ 
mon  Dolphin  ( Delphinus  delphis)  and  the  Bottle- 
nose  Dolphin  {D.  tursio).  The  Dolphin  occurs  com¬ 
monly  in  all  the  European  seas,  and  is  especially 
abundantin  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
fast  swimmer,  the  “schools,”  as  the  shoals  are- 
called,  circling  round  steamers  that  are  going  afe 
full  speed  as  though  they  were  stationary. 

2.  Paloeont. :  The  genus  Delphinus  appears  to  date- 
from  the  Miocene  Tertiary,  being  well  represented 
in  deposits  of  Pliocene  age.  In  Miocene  strata  alse 
occur  the  Delphinoid  remains,  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  genus  Stereodelpnis.  {Nicholson.) 

3.  Astron. :  The  Dolphin,  a  constellation  in  the 

northern  hemisphere.  j 

Del-sarte,  s.  The  system  of  teaching  gesture 
and  expression,  inaugurated  by  Francois  Delsarte, 
Delsarte-drill,  s.  A  drill  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Delsarte  system. 

Del-sar-ti-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Delsarte. 
Del-sar-tlsm,  s.  The  Delsarte  system. 

Del-sar-ti-an  System,  s.  See  same  tit.  in  Sup. 

Cyc. 

del'-ta,  s.  [The  name  of  the  fourth  Greek  letter, 
corresponding  with  the  English  d.  As  a  capital  it 
is  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Originally  applied  to  the  triangle-shaped  island 
formed  by  deposits  between  the  two  mouths  of  the 
Nile;  afterward  applied  to  other  similarly  shaped 
tracts  formed  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  by  two- 
or  more  diverging  branches.  The  deltas  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  Niger,  Mississippi,  &c,,  are 
geologically  most  instructive,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  perfect  analogues  of  many  of  the  older  forma¬ 
tions  in  magnitude,  variety  of  composition,  alter¬ 
nation  of  beds,  and  entombment  of  plants  and 
animals. 

del-ta-fi-ca  -tion,  s.  [Gr.  delta;  Lat.  facio=to 
make.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  delta  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 


Delphinium. 

1.  Spur.  2.  Folliele. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;,  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  =  kw~ 


deltaic 
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delusiveness 


t&el-ta'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  delta;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to, 
•«®r  of  the  form  of,  a  delta. 

tdel'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  delt(a) ;  -ic.]  The  same  as 
Deltaic  (q.  v.). 

del-to-he  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  delto,  the  form  delta 
takes  when  the  first  element  in  a  compound,  and 
hedra=  a  seat  .  .  .  abase.] 

Geom. :  A  solid,  the  surface  of  which  is  formed  bj 
'twenty-four  deltoids.  (Rossiter.) 

del'-toid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  deitoeides=delta-shaped, 
triangular,  from  Gr.  delta,  and  eidos=  form,  appear¬ 
ance.]  [Delta.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  the  Greek  capital  letter 
Delta  in  section  or  outline  ;  triangular.  Applied— 

1.  In  Anat.:  To  a  triangular  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  moving  the  arm. 

2.  In  Bot. :  To  a  leaf  of  a  triangular  or  nearly 
triangular  shape.  Properly  applied  solely  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  transverse  sections  of  solids. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geom. :  A  four-sided  figure  formed  of  two  un¬ 
equal  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite  sides  of  a 

-common  base.  ( Rossiter .) 

2.  Anat. :  The  deltoid  muscle. 

deltoid-hastate,  a. 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  a  hastate  leaf  when 
-short,  and  resembling  the  Greek  capital  letter 
Delta,  as  in  ivy,  &c. 

deltoid-ovate,  a. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  having  an  outline 
between  the  shape  of  a  capital  Delta  and  an  egg. 

*de-lu  -brum,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquity : 

(1)  A  shrine,  a  temple,  or  other  hallowed  or 
tsacred  place. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  temple  in  which  the  altar  or 
statue  of  the  deity  was  erected. 

2.  Eccles.  Arch. :  A  font  or  baptismal  basin. 

*de-lfid-A-bil  -l-t^f ,  s.  [Eng.  deludabl{e) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  easily  deceived  or  imposed 

upon. 

de-lfid  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  delud(e) ;  -able.']  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  deluded;  easily  imposed  upon  or 
deceived. 

“Not  well  understanding  omniscience,  he  is  not  so 
ready  to  deceive  himself,  as  to  falsify  unto  him  whose 
jcogitation  is  in  no  ways  deludable.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
JErrors. 

de-lfi.de',  v.  t.  [Lat.  deludo= to  mock,  to  deceive : 
.de  (intens.),  ludo=  to  play.] 

1.  To  deceive,  to  impose  upon;  to  beguile,  to 
«cheat. 

“He,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who 
'have  deluded  themselves  and  others,  .  .  .” — Macaulay: 
Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  frustrate,  to  disappoint. 

“  It  deludes  thy  search.” — Dryden. 

For  the  difference  between  to  delude  and  to 
< deceive ,  see  Deceive. 

de-lfid  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Delude.] 

de-lfid  -er,  s.  [Eng.  delud(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  deludes,  deceives,  or  imposes  upon 
..another ;  a  deceiver,  a  cheat,  an  impostor. 

“  And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart 
Bids  the  deluder  rise.” 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

2.  One  who  beguiles. 

"And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  the  song.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  221. 

de-lfid  Tng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Delude.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  beguiling,  deceiving,  or 
imposing  upon  ;  a  beguilement. 

“Ananias  and  Sapphira’s  dainty  deludings  with  a 
smooth  lie.” — Bp.  Prideaux:  Euchologia,  p.  228. 

del-fige,  s.  [Fr.  deluge;  from  Lat.  diluvium, 
from  dil uo = to  wash  away:  dt=di®= apart ;  luo= to 
’Wash.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  general  overflowing  of  water,  or  inundation ; 
specifically,  the  general  inundation  or  flood  in  the 
time  of  Noah. 

“The  apostle  doth  plainly  intimate,  that  the  old  world 
-was  subject  to  perish  by  a  deluge,  as  this  is  subject  to 
perish  by  conflagration.” — Burnet’s  Theory. 

2.  An  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a 
xiver ;  a  flood. 

“  No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 

First  to  a  torrent  then  a  deluge  swells.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  355,  356. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Applied  to  a  torrent  or  flood  of  any  thing  resem¬ 
bling  water,  as  fire,  lava,  melted  stone,  &c. 

“  The  beds  of  lava  rise  in  successive  gently-sloping 
plains,  towards  the  interior,  whence  the  deluges  of  melted 
stone  have  originally  proceeded.” — Darwin  •  Voyage  round 
the  World  (1876),  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

2.  A  violent  or  overwhelming  calamity. 

B.  Scripture:  The  great  flood  or  cataclysm  by  the 
scriptural  story  stated  to  have  been  sent  in  punish¬ 
ment  of  flagrant  sins  committed  by  the  antedi¬ 
luvians,  all  of  whom  were  drowned  with  the 
exception  of  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  Japheth, 
Shem,  and  Ham,  with  their  three  wives,  in  all  eight 
persons,  who  were  saved  in  an  ark  which  the 
Patriarch  was  commanded  to  build.  Three  schools 
of  thought  or  opinion  exist  with  respect  to  the 
deluge.  1st.  The  common  one  that  it  was  universal 
not  merely  as  regards  the  human  race,  but  with 
respect  to  the  world,  every  part  of  which,  the  high¬ 
est  peak  of  the  Himalayas  not  excepted,  was  sub¬ 
merged.  2d.  That  while  drowning  all  mankind 
except  the  eight  persons  in  the  ark,  it  was  partial, 
being  limited  to  Central  Asia.  The  ordinary  mind 
will  consider  this  view  absurd,  and  say  that  the 
water  standing  high  in  Central  Asia  would  run  over 
the  wqrld,  becoming  shallower  as  it  went ;  but  the 
geologist  knows  that  in  such  a  vast  flood  what 
appears  to  the  eye  the  rising  of  the  waters  is  really 
the  sinking  of  the  land.  If  the  land  subsided  in 
Central  Asia,  cracks  extending  to  the  Caspian,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  &c.,  a  deluge  would  be  produced, 
while  a  like  upheaval  of  the  land  would  bring  it  to 
a  termination.  3d.  Bishop  Colenso  considers  the 
deluge  unhistorical. 

IT  The  Deluge  predicted  by  Noah,  is  described  in 
Genesis  vi.  vii.  viii. ;  dated  by  Usher  and  the  English 
Bible  2348  B.  C.  The  following  are  the  epochs  of 
the  deluge,  according  to  Dr.  Hales:  Septuagint, 
B.  C.  3246;  Jackson,  3170;  Hales,  3155;  Josephus, 
3146;  Persian,  3103;  Hindoo,  3102;  Samaritan,  2998; 
Howard,  2698;  Clinton,  2482;  Playfair,  2352;  Mar- 
sham,  2344  •  Petavius,  2329;  Strauchius,  2293;  He¬ 
brew,  2288 ;  V ulgar  J ewish,  2104. 

Traditions  of  such  an  event  are  found  among 
many  races.  For  these,  and  for  the  subject  of  the 
deluge  generally,  see  Hugh  Miller’s  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  only  be  it  observed  that  the  Indian  narra¬ 
tive  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  was  an  impudent 
forgery  of  Captain  Wilford’s  Hindoo  Pundit,  a  fact 
of  which  Mr,  Miller  when  he  quoted  it  was  not 
aware.  [Deluge  Tablet.] 

The  old  view  that  the  fossils  collected  by  the 
geologists  were  deposited  during  the  Noachian 
deluge  is  now  held  only  by  the  unenlightened,  and 
even  the  Reliquiae  Diluviance  of  Dr.  Buckland  are 
attributed  to  an  earlier  submergence,  the  date  of 
which  is  determined  to  have  been  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene  period. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  deluge  and  overflow, 
see  Overflow. 

deluge  tablet,  deluge  tablets,  s.  &s.pl. 

Archceol. :  The  name  given  to  a  tablet  or  tablets 
(the  eleventh  of  the  Izdubar  Legends)  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  writing,  which  being  translated  is 
found  to  contain  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  del¬ 
uge.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  originally  Accadian. 
A  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  before  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  on  Dec.  3,  1872  [Biblical 
Archaeology],  and  a  revised  translation  published 
in  1874.  What  Mr.  George  Smith  called  the  Flood- 
hero  was  Adra-hasis.  In  Babylonian  proper  names 
compounded  of  two  elements,  either  might  at 
pleasure  be  placed  first.  Reversing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  elements,  the  name  becomes 
Hasis-adra,  which  being  imperfectly  heard  by  the 
Greeks  was  by  them  written  Xithurus  or  Xisitbrus. 
This  pious  man  was  ordered  by  the  god  Izdubar  to 
make  a  ship  of  a  certain  number  of  cubits  length, 
breadth,  and  height. 

“Cause,”  it  was  said,  “to  ascend  the  seed  of  life  all  of 
it  to  the  midst  of  the  ship.”  “  Into  the  deep  launch  it.” 
Adra-hasis  replied,  “  When  by  me  it  shall  be  done,  I  shall 
be  derided  by  young  men  and  old  men.” 

The  deity  insisted : 

“  Into  it  enter,  and  the  door  of  the  ship  turn.  Into  the 
midst  of  it  thy  grain,  thy  furniture,  and  thy  goods,  thy 
wealth  (?),  thy  woman  servants,  thy  female  slaves,  and 
the  young  men,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  animals  of  the 
field:  all  I  will  gather,  and  I  will  send  to  thee:  they  shall 
be  inclosed  in  thy  door.” 

Omitting  much,  let  the  following  suffice  as  further 
specimens  of  the  tablets. 

“  Wine  in  receptacles  and  wine  I  collected  like  the 
waters  of  a  river;  also  food  like  the  dust  of  the  earth;  also 
I  collected  in  boxes  with  my  hand  and  placed.  .  . 
Seed  of  life  the  whole  I  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship. 
.  .  .  A  flood  Shamas  made,  and  he  spake,  saying,  ‘  In 
the  night  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven  heavily; 
enter  the  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  thy  door.’  That 
flood  happened,  of  which  he  spake,  saying:  ‘In  the  night  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven  heavily.’”  .  .  .  “The 


bright  earth  to  a  waste  was  turned,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  like  ...  It  swept,  it  destroyed  all  life  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  strong  deluge  over  the  people 
reached  to  heaven.”  .  .  .  “  In  heaven  the  gods  feared 

the  tempest,  and  sought  refuge,  they  ascended  to  the 
heaven  of  Anu.  .  .  .  Six  days  and  nights  passed,  the 
wind,  deluge,  and  storm  overwhelmed.  On  the  seventh 
day  in  its  course  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  all  the  deluge 
which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake  quieted,  the  sea 
he  caused  to  dry,  and  the  wind  and  deluge  ended.”  .  .  . 

“I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing,  and  the  whole  of 
mankind  turned  to  corruption.  .  .  .  Like  reeds  the 
corpses  floated.  .  .  .  To  the  country  of  Nizir  went  the 

ship;  the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to  pass 
over  it  was  not  able.”  “I  sent  forth  a  dove,  and  it  left. 
The  dove  went  and  turned,  and  a  resting-place  it  could 
not  enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  swallow,  and  it 
left.  The  swallow  went  and  turned,  and  a  resting-place  it 
could  not  enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  raven, 
and  it  left.  The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  which  were 
in  the  water  it  saw,  and  it  did  eat,  it  6wam  and  wandered 
away,  and  did  not  return.  I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the 
four  winds.  I  poured  out  a  libation.  I  built  an  altar  on 
the  peak  of  the  mountain.” — Bib.  Archceol  Soc.  Trans.,  iii. 
(1874),  530-596. 

del-ijge  (1  ),.v.t.&i.  [Deluge,®.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  overwhelm  or  drown  with  water ;  to 
flood,  to  inundate. 

“  The  whole  country  was  deluged,  and  the  Duke’s  camp 
became  a  marsh.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overwhelm,  to  sweep  over,  to  cover. 

2.  To  overwhelm,  or  cause  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  any  calamity. 

“  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 

Shall  deluge  all.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  135,  136. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  deluged ;  to  be  subjected  to  a 
deluge. 

“  I’d  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 

That  it  should  deluge  once  again.” 

Marq.  of  Montrose:  On  the  Death  of  Charles  I. 

*de-luge  (2),  v.  i.  [Fr.  d6loger= to  dislodge.]  To 
dislodge,  to  remove. 

“  In  the  law  Land  I  come  to  seik  refuge, 

And  purposit  thair  to  make  my  residence^ 

But  singular  Profleit  gart  me  sone  delugef  ’ 

Lyndsay:  Warkis  (1592),  p.  255. 
del-uged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deluge  (1),  v.] 
del  -itg-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deluge,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  overwhelming 
with  a  deluge  ;  inundation, 
de-lun  -dung,  s.  [Javanese.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Weasel-cat,  Prionodon  gracilis,  a  small 
quadruped  inhabiting  the  vast  forests  of  the  east¬ 
ern  extremities  of  Java  and  Malacca.  It  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish-white  color,  with  elegantly-marked 
stripes  and  bands  of  a  deep  brown.  It  is  allied  to 
the  civets,  but  is  destitute  of  a  scent-pouch. 

de-lfi  -§ion,  s.  [Latin  delusio,  from  delusus,  pa. 
par.  of  deludo=  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to  mock.] 

1.  The  act  of  deluding,  cheating,  or  imposing 
upon  another;  a  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  deceit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded,  deceived,  or  im¬ 
posed  upon. 

“  That  they  are  people  peculiarly  liable  to  .  .  .  delu¬ 
sions  of  the  imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged, 
but  is  not  less  true.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  false  impression  or  belief ;  an  illusion ;  an 
error ;  a  mistaken  idea ;  a  fallacy. 

“Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  which  was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

If  (1)  For  the  difference  between  delusion  and 
fallacy,  see  Fallacy. 

(2)  Illusion  has  most  to  do  with  visions  of  the 
imagination ;  delusion  with  some  decided  mental 
deception.  An  illusion  is  an  idea  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  before  our  bodily  or  mental  vision,  and  which 
does  not  exist  in  reality.  A  delusion  is  a  false  view 
entertained  of  something  which  really  exists,  but 
which  does  not  possess  the  quality  or  attribute 
erroneously  ascribed  to  it.”  ( Trench :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-lfi  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  dehts(ws),pa.par.  of  deludo, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Deluding,  deceiving, 
deceptive,  beguiling  ;  apt  to  deceive,  impose  upon, 
or  mislead. 

“  Time  flies  ;  it  his  melancholy  task 
To  bring,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 
de-lfi'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  delusive ;  -ly.]  In  a 
delusive,  deceptive,  or  misleading  manner. 

“He  that  acts  prsestigiously  and  delusively.” — Saule: 
Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  24. 

de-lfi  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  delusive ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  delusive  or  deceptive;  deceitful¬ 
ness. 


3>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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de-lfi’-sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  delusus,  pa.  par.  of  deludo, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.)  Apt  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  ;  delusive,  deceptive. 

“  This  confidence  is  founded  on  no  better  foundation 
than  a  delusory  prejudice.” — Glanvill. 

*de-lfi'-vy,  s.  [Lat.  diluvium .]  A  deluge,  a 

flood. 

del-vaux'-ene  (vaux  as  vdz),  s.  [Named  after 
M.  Delvaux.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  occurs  at  Besnau, 
near  Vis6,in  Belgium. 

2.  The  same  as  Bokochite  (q.  v.). 
del-vaux’-Ite  (vaux  as  voz),  s.  [Named  after 

M.  Delvaux,  -who  analyzed  it,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  to  brownish-black  or  reddish  color. 
Specific  gravity,  1'85. 

fdelve,  *del-ven,  *del-vyn  (pret.  *dalf,*dalfe, 
*dalve,  *dolve,  *dulve,_f  delved) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  del- 
fan;  Dut.  delven;  M.  H.  Ger.  telben .] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dig ;  to  open  up  with  a  spade ;  to  excavate. 

“  Heo  letten  delven  diches.” — Layamon,  i.  394. 

2.  To  open  or  break  or  turn  up  with  a  spade. 

“Then  it  [the  erthe]  delve  and  diche.” 

Gower,  i.  152. 

3.  To  bury ;  to  hide  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth. 
“The  thridde  ded  bodie  that  is  dolven.” — Wycliffe:  Select 

Works,  ii.  99. 

4.  To  dig  up  ;  to  dig  out  of  the  earth. 

“To  delvyn  up  his  boonys.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  145. 

5.  To  pierce,  to  transfix. 

“Thei  dolue  myn  hondis  and  my  feet.” — Wycliffe:  Ps. 
xxi.  17. 

II.  Fig. :  To  fathom,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  to 
sift,  to  sound. 

“  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  his  father 
Was  called  Sicilius.” 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
+B.  Intrans. :  To  dig,  to  work  with  a  spade. 
“Whan  Adam  dalfe  and  Euespane.” — Relig. Pieces,  p.  79. 

“  They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil 
Like  banished  Adam  delving  in  the  soil.” 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 

delve,  s.  [Delve,  v.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pit,  a  hole,  a  ditch,  a  den,  a 
cave. 

“  The  very  tigers,  from  their  delves, 

Look  out,  and  let  them  pass.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

2.  Mining :  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the 
mine  or  pit. 

tdelved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Delve.] 
tdel'-ver,  *del-var,  *del-vere,  s.  [Eng.  delv(e) ; 
-er.)  One  who  digs  with  a  spade  ;  a  digger. 

“Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver.” — Shakesp.:  Ham¬ 
let,  v.  1. 

fdelv'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Delve,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  digging  with  a 
spade. 

*de’-ma,  s.  [A.  S.]  A  judge,  an  arbiter. 

“  The  helend  is  alles  monciennes  dema.” — 0.  Eng.  Homi¬ 
lies,  p.  95. 

de-mag-net-I-za’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  demagneiiz(e) ; 
- ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  demagnetizing,  or  of 
freeing  from  magnetic  or  mesmeric  influence. 

de-mag’-net-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  magnetize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  mag¬ 
netic  polarity ;  to  free  from  mesmeric  influence. 

dem  '-(i-go-gl,  s.pl.  [A  Latinized  pi.  of  the  Gr. 
demagogos=a  demagogue  (q.  v.).]  Demagogues. 

“These  noted  demagogi  were  but  hirelings  and  tribu¬ 
tary  rhetoricians.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
pt.  i.,  p.  176. 

dem-3,-gog'-Ic,  dem-3,-gog'-ic-g,l,  a.  [Gr.  dem- 
agogikos,  from  demagdgos=a  demagogue.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  characteristic  of  a  demagogue;  factious. 

“There  is  a  set  of  demagogical  fellows  who  keep  calling 
out  .  .  .” — Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  xi.,  ell.  ii. 

dem'-g,-gog-I§m,  tdem’-u-gogue-I§m,  s.  [Eng. 

demagogue ;  -ism.)  The  practices  or  tenets  of  a 
demagogue. 

“The  great  drag  upon  it — namely,  demagogism — has 
crumbled  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord.”— -C.  Kingsley:  Alton 
Locke  (Pref.). 

dem  -^L-gogue,  s.  [Gr.  demagogos,  from  demos= 
the  people,  and  ag>og,os=leading  ;  ago=  to  lead;  Fr. 
demagogue.  “  Bossuet  (d.  1704)  first  introduced  the 
word  into  French.”  ( Trench :  English  Past  and 
Present,  Lect.  iii.)  ] 


1.  Tn  a  good  sense:  One  who  is  a  leader  of  the 
people  by  nis  superior  eloquence  or  oratory. 

“  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a 
leader,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demagogue,  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  state,  yet  seemed  to  differ  in  their  practice.” — Swift. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  An  unprincipled  or  factious 
public  orator  who  obtains  an  influence  over  the  mob 
by  great  professions,  and  by  suiting  his  addresses 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers. 

“  In  every  age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature 
are  to  be  found  among  demagogues.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

H  The  occurrence  of  the  word  demagogue  in  the 
Eikon  Basilike  made  Milton  doubt  whether  the 
production  emanated  from  Charles  at  all. 

“Setting  aside  the  affrightment  of  this  goblin  word 
(demagogue),  for  the  King,  by  his  leave,  cannot  coin  Eng¬ 
lish  as  he  could  money  to  be  current,  and  it  is  believed 
this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and  orthography, 
and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some 
other  author.” — Milton:  Eikonoclastes,  §  4.  (Trench:  On 
Some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Viet.,  p.  26.) 

dem’-u-gog-y,  s.  [Eng.  demagog(ue) ;  -«/.]  The 
same  as  Demagogism  (q.  v.). 

“  A  store  of  figures  of  speech,  which  he  airs  in  standing 
out  against  demagogy.” — Daily  News,  Nov.  15,  1881,  p.  5. 

*de-main',  *de-mean,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away, 
from,  and  manus  (Fr.  main) =the  hand.]  To  pun¬ 
ish  by  cutting  off  the  hand. 

“ .  .  .  and  then  demeaning  and  executing  them, 

what  in  fields,  and  what  on  scaffolds,  as  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  traitors.” — Crookshank:  Hist.  Church  of  Scotland  (Jr- 
gyll’s  Declaration),  ii.  316. 

*de-maine,  *de-meigne,  *de-meine,  *de-meyn, 
*de-meyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  demeine,  demaine,  domaine ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  dominio,  from  Lat.  dominium— 
power,  jurisdiction.]  Power,  authority,  control. 

“  Every  creature 

Sometime  a  yere  hath  love  in  his  demaine.” 

Gower,  iii.  349. 

de-mand’,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  demander;  Sp.  &  Port. 
demandar ;  Ital.  dimandare,  from  Low  Lat.  de- 
mando= to  demand ;  Lat.  demando— to  commit,  give 
in  trust:  de=away,  down,  and  mando— to  commit.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  ask  or  claim  with  authority,  or  as  a  right. 

“But  Fate,  Archilochus,  demands  thy  breath.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  540. 

(2)  To  ask  or  claim  (without  any  idea  of  author¬ 
ity). 

(3)  To  question,  to  interrogate  authoritatively. 

“  Demand  me  nothing.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

(4)  To  inquire ;  to  seek  to  ascertain  by  question¬ 
ing. 

“Why  demand  you  this?” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  call  for,  require,  or  necessitate. 

“.  .  .  prophecy  demands 

A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  66,  67. 

II.  Law.:  To  sue  for;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal 
process. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  claim,  to  ask  as  a  right. 

“  He  doth  demand  to  have  repaid  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

“And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying, 
And  what  shall  we  do  ?” — Luke  iii.  14. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  demand 
and  to  require :  “We  demand  that  which  is  owing 
and  ought  to  be  given ;  we  require  that  which  we 
wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  A  demand  is  more 
positive  than  a  requisition’,  the  former  admits  of 
no  question ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  both  ques¬ 
tioned  and  refused :  the  creditor  makes  a  demand 
on  the  debtor ;  the  master  requires  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  duty  from  his  servant :  it  is  unjust  to  demand 
of  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  do.  A  thing  is  commonly  demanded  in 
express  words ;  it  is  required  by  implication  :  a  per¬ 
son  demands  admittance  when  it  is  not  voluntarily 
granted ;  he  requires  respectful  deportment  from 
those  who  are  subordinate  to  him.  In  the  figura¬ 
tive  application  the  same  sense  is  preserved :  things 
of  urgency  and  moment  demand  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  ;  difficult  matters  require  a  steady  attention.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

de-mand',  *de-mande,  *de-maunde,  s.  [French 

demande;  Sp.  &  Port,  demanda ;  Ital.  dimanda .] 
[Demand,  v .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  demanding  or  claiming  with  author¬ 
ity,  or  as  a  right;  an  authoritative  claim  or  re¬ 
quest. 

“  Demands  of  date-broke  bonds.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 


2.  The  asking  of  a  price  for  goods  on  sale,  or  fqv 
work  done. 

3.  That  which  is  demanded  ;  a  claim. 

4.  An  earnest  or  peremptory  question  or  inquiry. 

“  The  good  Anchises  raised  him  with  his  hand, 

Who,  thus  encouraged,  answered  our  demand.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  AEneid,  iii.  802,  803. 

5.  A  question,  a  problem,  a  query. 

“  Problems  and  demaundes  eke 
His  wisedom  was  to  finde  and  seke.” 

Gower,  i.  146. 

6.  The  calling  for  or  desire  to  purchase  anything. 

“  My  bookseller  tells  me,  the  demand  for  those  my 

papers  increases  daily.” — Addison. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

“  The  asking  of  what  is  due.  It  hath  also  a  proper  sig¬ 
nification  distinguished  from  plaint;  for  all  civil  actions 
are  pursued  either  by  demands  or  plaints,  and  the  pursuer 
is  called  demandant  or  plaintiff.  There  are  two  manners 
of  demands,  the  one  of  deed,  the  other  in  law :  in  deed,  as 
in  every  praecipe,  there  is  express  demand;  in  law,  asevery 
entry  in  land,  distress  for  rent,  taking  or  seizing  of  goods, 
and  such  like  acts,  which  may  be  done  without  any  words, 
are  demands  in  law.” — Blount. 

(2)  That  which  is  demanded,  claimed,  or  sued  for. 

If  (1)  Demand  and  supply  (Polit.  Econ.) :  A  phrase- 

used  to  denote  the  relations  between  the  demand, 
for  any  article  by  consumers,  and  the  supply  of  it 
by  the  producers — that  is,  between  consumption 
and  production.  These  relations  determine  the- 
price  or  exchangeable  value  of  the  various  commod¬ 
ities.  If  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  then  the- 
price  rises ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  exceeds- 
the  demand  the  price  falls. 

(2)  In  demand:  Much  sought  after;  in  request. 

de-mand  -a  ble,  a.  [Eng .  demand; -able.)  That" 
may  be  demanded,  claimed,  or  asked  for. 

demand-note,  s.  A  promissory  note  payable  on 
demand. 

de-mand’-ant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  demander— 
to  demand.] 

Law:  One  who  makes  a  demand  at  law; 
plaintiff  in  a  real  action ;  a  plaintiff  generally. 

de-man'-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  demandatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  demando= to  give  in  charge  to,  to  commend  to.  J 
To  delegate  or  commission.  (Bp.  Hall:  Works,  x. 
186.) 

de-mand  -er,  s.  [Fr.  demandeur.) 

1.  One  who  demands  or  claims  anything. 

2.  One  who  asks  a  question;  a  questioner;  an  in¬ 
terrogator. 

3.  One  who  asks  or  seeks  for  anything  with  a  view 
to  purchase. 

“  They  grow  very  fast  and  fat,  which  also  bettereth  theirr 
taste,  and  delivereth  them  to  the  demanders’  ready  use  at 
all  seasons.” — Carew. 

de-mand '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demand,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  efi  particip.  adj.:  (See  the? 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  claiming  or  asking  au¬ 
thoritatively  or  as  a  right ;  a  questioning. 

de-man’-dress,  s.  [Eng.  demand(e)r ;  -ess.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  female  demander  or  claimer. 

2.  Law:  A  female  demandant. 

*de-mane,  *de-maine,  v.  t.  [Demean.]  To  treat 
(generally  in  a  bad  sense)  ;  to  maltreat. 

“Sail  I  the  se  demanit  on  sic  wyse?” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  294,  1. 

de-mar ’-cate,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  demarcation 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Hi. :  To  mark  or  fix  the  limits  of ;  to  bound. 

“.  .  .  each  of  whom  holds  his  own  separately  demar¬ 
cated  lands.” — Athenaeum,  August  26,  1882,  p.  265. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mark  the  limits  of ;  to  discriminate,  to- 
distinguish. 

“The  fact  is  that  gratitude  is  a  passion  with  all  tha 
lower  animals,  and  this  demarcates  them'  very  sharply 
from  man.” — Athenaeum,  October  28,  1882. 

de-mar-ca'-tion,  *de-mar-ka-tion,  s.  [Fr.  de¬ 
marcation.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  marking  or  fixing  the  bounds  or  lim¬ 
its  of. 

2.  A  boundary,  a  limit. 

II.  Fig. :  A  bound,  a  limit,  a  line  of  separation  or 
distinction. 

“We  can  see  why  it  is  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  species.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  ch.  xiv.,  p.  469. 

dem’-arch  (1),  s.  [Gr.  demarchos,  from  demos— & 
district,  and  archo=to  govern.] 

Greek  Aniiq. :  The  governor  or  chief  officer  of  a 
Greek  deme  or  district ;  a  mayor. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw: 
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*de  margh  (2),  s.  [Fr.  dSmarche=step,  gait.]  a 
march,  a  walk,  an  advance. 

‘‘Reason  checks  fancy  in  its  most  extravagant  sallies, 
and  imagination  enlivens  reason  in  its  most  solemn  de¬ 
marches.  —Collect,  of  Lett,  in  Lond.  Journ.  (1721),  No.  x. 

ide  ma-ter  i-a-ll-za  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de— away, 
and  Eng.  materialization  ( q .  v . ) .  ]  The  destruction, 
evaporation,  or  dissipation  of  matter. 

^  prevent  that  gradual  process  of  dematerialization.” 
— Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

fde-ma-ter  -i-a-llze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  TSaig.  materialize  (q.  v.).l  To  deprive  of  mate¬ 
rial  qualities  or  characteristics. 

‘‘ Dematerializing  matter  by  stripping  it  of  everything 
.  .  .  which  has  distinguished  matter.” — Milman.  ° 

de-mat-I-e -I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dentation  =  a.  little 
bundle,  dimin.  of  dema= a  bundle,  deo=  to  bind.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  growings 
on  the  dead  parts  of  plants,  and  characterized  b^ 
the  mostly  septate  spores  being  attached  to  rigid 
thick-walled  filaments,  which  are  continuous  or 
septate.  ( Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

de-mat  s.  [Gr.  <2e»iatio?i=alittle  bundle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Dematiei  (q.  v.),  growing  upon 
dry  leaves,  bark,  &c.,  distinguished  by  the  sporifer- 
ous  branchlets  arising  closely  together  near  the 
base  of  the  erect  filaments.  {Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 
*de-maunde’,  s.  [Demande.] 

“And  I  answer  to  that  demaunde  agayn.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,892. 

*de-mayn',  *de-mayne,  subst.  [Demaine,  De¬ 
mean,  s.] 

1.  Power,  authority,  jurisdiction. 

“  To  have  yn  demayn  othir  woman.” 

Alisaunder,  7560. 

2.  Demeanor. 

“  Right  fayre  and  modest  of  demayne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  40. 

3.  Treatment. 

deme,  s.  [Gr.  demos.]  A  sub-division  or  district 
in  Greece  ;  a  township. 

de  mean',  *de-maine,  *de-meane,  *de-mene, 
*de-meyne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  (se)  d£mener= to  bustle  about ; 
O.  Fr.  demener= to  conduct,  to  guide :  d6= Lat.  de— 
down,  and  mener=to  guide,  from  Low  Lat.  mino— 
to  lead,  to  conduct;  Lat.  mino— to  drive.] 

*1  manage,  to  treat,  to  conduct. 

“  To  lat  a  foole  han  governaunce 
Of  thing  that  he  can  not  demeyne.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  ii.  450. 

2.  {Reflex.)  To  behave,  carry,  or  conduct  one’s 
self. 

“  The  troops  were  required  to  demean  themselves  with 
civility  toward  all  classes.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  To  debase,  to  lower,  to  degrade. 

If  In  this  last  sense  the  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  altered  owing  to  an  obvious  (but  absurd) 
popular  etymology,  which  regarded  it  as  composed 
of  the  Lat.  prep.  de=down,  and  the  Eng.  mean, 
adj.=base.  {Skeat.) 

*de-mean  (l),s.  [Demean,  r.] 

1.  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management  of  a  busi¬ 
ness. 

2.  Behavior,  carriage,  demeanor. 

“  All  kind  and  courteous,  and  of  sweet  demeane." 

Lyly.  Woman  in  the  Moon,  C  2. 

3.  Treatment. 

“  Of  all  the  vile  demeane  and  usage  bad.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  18. 
*de-mean'  (2),  s.  [Demesne.] 

1.  The  same  as  demesne  (q.  v.). 

2.  Property,  resources. 

“  You  know  how  narrow  our  demeans  are.” — Massinger. 
*de-mean'-an<je,  s.  [Eng.  demean;  -ance.~]  De¬ 
meanor.  {Skelton.) 

de-meaned',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Demean,  v.] 
de-mean  -ing,  *de-mean-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Demean,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Demeanor,  behavior,  conduct, 
de-mean-or,  *demeasnure,  *demeanure,  *de- 
menure,  s.  [From  demean,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

*1.  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management  of  a  bus¬ 
iness. 

“  God  commits  the  managing  so  great  a  trust  .  .  . 
wholly  to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown  man.” — Milton. 

2.  Conduct,  carriage,  behavior,  manners,  deport¬ 
ment. 

“  Both  the  demeanor  of  Monmouth  and  that  of  Grey, 
during  the  journey,  filled  all  observers  with  surprise.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
de-me-dl-e-ta'-te,ph?\  [Lat.=of  or  in  half.] 
English  Laiv:  A  term  applied  to  a  jury  consisting 
half  of  foreigners,  impaneled  to  try  a  case  in  which 
an  alien  is  indicted. 


*de-melle',  s.  [Fr.  d6mtl6.]  An  engagement,  an 
encounter. 

*de-mel’-li-tie,  s.  [Demelle.]  A  hurt,  a  stroke, 
an  injury. 

*de-mem  -ber,  v.  t.  [Fr .dimembrer;  from  Lat. 
de=  away,  from,  and  membrum  —  a  limb.]  To  dis¬ 
member,  to  mutilate. 

“  Quhare  ony  mane  happinis  to  be  slane  or  demembrit.” 
—Acts  James  IV.,  1491  (ed.  1814),  p.  225. 

-'de-mem  -brare,  s.  [Eng.  demember;  -er.]  One 
who  mutilates  or  maims  another. 

“  The  schirref  .  .  .  sail  pass  and  perseu  the  slaaris 
or  demembraris  ane  or  maa.” — Acts  James  IV.,  1491  (ed. 
1814),  p.  225. 

*de-mem-bra-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  dememb{e)r ; 
- ation .]  The  act  of  dismembering,  mutilating,  or 
maiming  another. 

de-mem-bre,  a.  [Fr.,  pa,  par.  of  d^membrer.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Dismembered  (q.  v.). 

de'-men-gy,  s.  [Fr.  dimence;  Lat.  dementia .] 
Madness. 

“  The  kynghis  clemency 
Dispenseth  with  his  demency.” 

Skelton:  Poems ,  p.  161. 

de -mend,  s.  [A.  S .  d&mend.]  A  judge. 

“For  that  hie  shulen  cnowen  ure  demendes  wraththe.” 

O.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  171. 

de-ment',  v.  t.  [Lat.  demens  (genit.  dementis) 
mad:  de=away,  from;  mens=the  mind,  reason.] 
To  deprive  of  reason ;  to  make  mad  or  demented. 

“Always  if  the  finger  of  God  in  their  spirits  should  so 
far  dement  them  as  to  disagree,  I  would  think  there  were 
yet  some  life  in  the  play.”— Baillie:  Letters,  ii.  225. 

de-men  -tate,  adj.  [Lat.  dementatus.]  Mad, 
demented,  infatuated. 

“  Arise,  thou  dementate  sinner,  and  come  to  judgment.” 
— Hammond:  Wor/cs,  iv.  522. 

de-men-tate,  v.  t.  [Dementate,  a.]  To  make 
mad ;  to  deprive  of  reason. 

“I  speak  not  here  of  men  dementated  with  wine.” — 
Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  5. 

*de-men-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dementate,  u.] 

de-men-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dementatio. ] 

1.  The  act  of  making  mad  or  depriving  of  reason. 

2.  Madness. 

“We  would  have  accounted  such  a  thought  not  only 
disloyalty,  but  dementation  and  madness.” — Woodrow: 
Hist.,  i.  75. 

de-ment  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  dement;  -ed.] 

1.  Insane,  mad,  out  of  one’s  senses. 

“Said  Dumbiedikes,  whistling  for  very  amazement, 

‘  The  lassie’s  demented.’  ” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch. 
xxvi. 

*2.  Foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

“Of  late  they  have  published  some  wild,  enthusiastic, 
deluded,  demented,  nonsensical  pamphlets.”  —  Walker: 
Peden,  p.  14,  72. 

de-ment -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demented;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  demented ;  madness, 
infatuation. 

“It  is  named  by  Pinel  dementia  or  demence,  demented¬ 
ness.” — Pritchard. 

de-men'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Idiotcy,  infatuation;  deprivation 
of  reason  or  intellect. 

2.  Med. :  Loss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  from  failing  memory  and  confusion  of  thought 
ranging  on  to  utter  fatuity,  with  a  vacant  look, 
laugh,  or  smile.  _  When  the  loss  of  faculties  is 
induced  by  age,  it  is  called  senile  dementia,  of 
which  feebleness  is  the  chief  symptom. 

tde-meph-it-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng  demephitiz{e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  _  or  process  of  purifying  from 
mephitis  or  foul  air. 

fde-meph  -lt-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Fr.  mephitiser— to  infect  with  foul  air ;  mdphit- 
ique= foul,  unwholesome.]  [Mephitis.]  To  purify 
from  mephitis  or  unwholesome  air. 

fde-meph'-it-Ized,  pa.  par  or  a.  [Demephit- 
ize.] 

tde-meph'-it-Iz-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demeph- 

ITIZE.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Demephitization 
(q.  v.). 

♦de  merge  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  demergo:  de  =  down; 
mergo  =  to  plunge.]  To  plunge  or  sink  into,  to 
immerse. 

“The  water  in  which  it  was  demerged.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iv.  519. 

de-mer  -it,  s.  [Fr.  dSmirite,  from  Lat.  demer- 
itum=a  fault,  neut.  sing,  of  demeritus,  pa.  par.  of 
dem ereo= to  earn  merit ;  demereor=  to  deserve  well 
of;  mereo= to  earn;  mereor— to  merit.] 


*1.  {Originally) :  Merit,  what  one  deserves;  as 
demereo  and  mereo  in  Latin  do  not  materially  differ 
in  signification. 

“  My  demerits 

May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

2.  {Subsequently) :  The  opposite  of  merit.  On s 
can  say  that  a  person  merits  punishment,  as  well  as 
reward ;  and  after  the  two  words  merit  and  de¬ 
merit  had  been  for  a  long  time  synonymous,  con¬ 
venience  led  to  their  being  used  in  opposite  senses, 
merit  being  retained  for  conduct  worthy  of  praise, 
and  demerit  for  that  obnoxious  to  censure. 

“  Thou  liv’st  by  me,  to  me  thy  breath  resign; 

Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.”  Dryden . 

*de-mer'-lt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  d£m6riter.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deserve,  to  merit  either  good  or  bad. 

“  If  I  have  demerited  any  praise  or  blame.” — Udall , 
Preface. 

2.  To  depreciate. 

“Faith  .  .  .  doth  not  demerit  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness.” — Bp.  Wootton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deserve,  to  merit  either  good  or 
bad. 

*de-merse',  v.  i.  [Latin  demersus,  pa.  par.  of 
demergo= to  plunge  in.]  [Demerge.]  To  plunge 
into,  to  immerse. 

“The  orifice  of  the  tube  will  be  found  demersed  in  it.**- 
— Boyle:  Works,  iv.  515. 

de-mersed’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Demerse.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Immersed. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  leaves  of  aquatics, 
which  are  sunk  or  grow  under  the  water. 

de-mer  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  demersio,  from  demersus , 
pa.  par.  of  demergo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  plunging  into  a  fluid;  a  drowning,  an 
immersion. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sinking  into  the  earth  ;  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  overwhelmed. 

“The  sinking  and  demersion  of  buildings  into  the 
earth.” — Ray. 

II.  Chem. :  The  putting  any  medicine  into  a  dis¬ 
solving  liquor  or  menstruum.  {Bailey.) 

tde’-me§'-mer-Ize,  rv.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  mesmerize  (q.  v.).]  To  release  or  free 
from  mesmeric  influence. 

de-mesne'  (s  silent)  ,*de-main,*de-mean,  s.  &  a, 
[O.  Fr.  demaine,  domaine.  “The  spelling  demesne 
is  false,  due  probably  to  confusion  with  O.  Fr. 
mesnee  or  maisnie,  a  household.”  {Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  estate  in  land. 

“  Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  trained.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5, 

2.  Land  adjoining  a  mansion;  a  park. 

“  The  lord  of  this  inclosed  demesne. 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 

Admits  me  to  a  share.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  331-33. 

*3.  A  district,  a  territory. 

“The  demesnes  that  here  adjacent  lie.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

II.  Old  English  Law:  “Demains  (according  to 
common  speech)  are  the  lord’s  chief  manor  place, 
with  the  lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  have  from  time  to  time  kept  in  their  own 
manual  occupation ;  howbeit  (according  to  law)  all 
the  parts  of  a  manor  (except  what  is  in  the  hands 
of  freeholders)  are  said  to  be  demains.” 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  demesne ;  demesnial, 
de-mesn'-i-al  (s  silent),  a.  [Eng.  demesn{e) ; 

-ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  demesne. 

De’-me-ter,  s.  [Gr.,  prob.  for  ge  me  ter = mother 
earth.] 

Gr.  Mythol. :  A  Greek  goddess,  the  deity  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  corresponding  in  many  respects  to  the 
Roman  Ceres. 

de-mi',  s.  [Demi,  pref.]  The  same  as  Demy 
(q.  v.). 

dem’-I,  pref.  [Fr.  demi  (masc.),  demie  (fem.)  = 
half,  from  Lat.  dimidius,  from  di=dis=apart,  and 
medius=ihe  middle.]  A  prefix,  meaning  half,  used 
largely  in  composition  in  English. 

demi-atlas,  s.  One  who  is  half  an  Atlas,  that  is, 
supports  half  the  world. 

“  The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men.” 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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4emi-bastion,  s. 

Fort.:  A  single  face  and  flank,  resembling  the 
half  of  a  bastion. 

*demi-batli)  *demi-bain,  s.  A  bath  in  which 
only  half  the  body  can  be  immersed. 

demi-baton,  s.  (Music) :  A  semi-breve  rest, 
demi-brigade,  s. 

Mil.:  A  half-brigade. 

demi-cadence,  s.  (Music) :  A  half-cadence,  or  a 
-cadence  on  the  dominant.  [Cadence.] 

demi- cannon,  s. 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes : 

(1)  The  lowest:  A  great  gun  that  carries  a  ball  of 
thirty  pounds  weight  and  six  inches  diameter.  The 
■diameter  of  the  bore  is  six  inches  and  two  eighth- 
parts. 

(2)  The  ordinary :  A  great  gun  six  inches  four- 
-eighths  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet  long.  It 
•carries  a  shot  six  inches  one-sixth  diameter,  and 
thirty-two  pounds  weight. 

(3)  The  greatest:  A  gun  six  inches  and  six  eighth- 
parts  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet  long.  It 
•carries  a  ball  of  six  inches  five-eighths  diameter, 
.and  thirty-six  pounds  weight.  (Bailey.) 

“What  !  this  a  sleeve?’Tis  like  a  demi-cannon .” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  3. 

demi-caponniere,  s. 

Fort. :  A  construction  across  the  ditch,  having 
but  one  parapet  and  glacis. 

*demi-castor,  s.  A  sort  of  hat. 

“Nor  shall  any  hats,  called  demy-castors,  be  henceforth 
made  to  bo  sold  here.” — Anderson:  Origin  of  Commerce. 

demi-circle,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring  and 
indicating  angles.  It  resembles  a  protractor,  and 
has  sights  at  each  end  of  its  diameter,  also  sights 
at  each  end  of  a  rule  or  alidada,  which  has  an  axis 
over  the  center  of  the  circle,  so  as  to  sweep  the 
graduated  arc.  A  given  object  being  observed  from 
a  station,  through  the  sights,  the  alidada  is  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  the  other  object  is  observable  through 
the  sights.  The  point  of  the  rule  then  indicates 
the  angle.  In  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  a 
-compass  to  show  the  magnetic  bearings.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  instrument  with  telescopes,  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  attained,  and 
more  distant  points  conveniently  observed.  It  is  a 
modest  substitute  for  a  theodolite.  The  plane  of 
the  instrument  is  placed  horizontally  for  taking 
distances,  and  vertically  for  heights.  (Knight.) 

*demi-corcmal,  s.  A  half-coronet. 

“  Marquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  scepter  of  gold,  on  his 
head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII., 
iv.  1  (Stage  directions). 

*demi-cross,  s.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

demi-culverin,  s. 

Old  Ordnance  :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes : 

1.  Of  the  lowest  size:  A  gun  four  inches  two- 
eighths  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  ten  feet  long.  It 
carries  a  ball  four  inches  diameter  and  nine  pounds 
weight. 

2-  Ordinary:  A  gun  four  inches  four-eighths 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  long.  It  carries  a  ball 
four  inches  two-eighths  diameter,  and  ten  pounds 
eleven  ounces  weight. 

3.  Elder  sort:  A  gun  four  inches  and  six-eighths 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  one-third  in  length. 
It  carries  a  ball  four  inches  four  eighth-parts 
diameter,  and  twelve  pounds  eleven  ounces  weight. 
(Bailey.) 

“  They  continue  a  perpetual  volley  of  demi-culverins.” — 
Raleigh. 

demi-deify,  v.  t.  To  deify  in  part. 

“  They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so, 

That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  266,  267. 

demi-devil,  s.  One  who  is  in  nature  half  a 
devil. 

“  Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body?” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

demi-distance,  s. 

Fort. :  The  distance  between  the  outward  poly¬ 
gons  and  the  flank. 

*demi-ditone.  s.  (Music) :  A  minor  third. 

fdemi-equitant,  a. 

Bot.  (of  prefoliation) :  Half  equitant.  Used  of 
leaves  when  only  half  of  one  embraces  half  of 
another.  Examples,  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis )  and 
Scabiosa.  It  is  called  also  obvolute.  (R.  Brown , 
1874.) 

demi-forester,  s.  The  figure  of  a  man  dressed 
as  a  forester,  and  ending  at  the  waist. 

“The  family  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi-forester 
proper,  winding  a  horn,  with  the  motto,  Free  for  a  Blast.” 
— Scott  Gray  Brother  (Note). 


demi-god,  S.  One  who  is  half  a  god;  one  par¬ 
taking  in  part  of  divine  nature ;  an  inferior  deity. 
“A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  796. 

demi-goddess,  s.  A  female  demi-god. 
demi-gorge,  s. 

Fort. :  The  line  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  curtain  to  the  center  of  a  bastion, 
demi-groat,  s.  A  half-groat. 

*demi-hag,  s. 

Old  Armor :  A  small  kind  of  hagbut. 
*demi-island,  *demi-isle,  s.  A  peninsula. 
(Used  before  the  word  peninsula  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  English.) 

“  In  the  Red  Sea  there  lieth  a  great  demi-island  named 
Cadara  so  far  out  into  the  sea  that  it  maketh  a  huge  gulf 
under  the  wind.” — Holland:  Pliny,  pt.  i.,  p.  235.  ( Trench : 

On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  31.) 

*demi-jambes,  s. 

Old  Armor :  A  piece  of  armor  which  covered  the 
front  of  the  legs  only. 

demi-jeu,  s.  (Music) :  Half-power,  mezzo-forte. 
(Applied  to  organ  or  harmonium  playing.)  (Stainer 
dt  Barrett.) 

demi-lance,  *dem3'lance,  s. 

Old  Armor : 

1.  A  light  lance ;  a  half-pike. 

“  On  their  steeled  heads  their  demi-lances  wore 
Small  pennons,  which  their  ladies’  colors  bore.” 

Dry  den:  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

2.  A  light  horseman  armed  with  a  lance ;  a  lancer. 
“  Lancearii.  Les  lances.  The  demylances.” — Nomen- 

clator. 

*demi-Iass,  s.  A  demi-rep. 

“At  this  hole  this  pair  of  clemi-lasses  planted  them¬ 
selves.” — Jarvis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

demi-lune,  .9. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crcsc,  nt. 

“  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  stone  of  the  shape  of  a  demi¬ 
lune.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  228. 

2.  Fort. :  An  outwork  of  the  nature  of  a  ravelin, 
demi-man,  s.  One  who  has  only  half  the  spirit 

of  a  man.  (Used  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt.) 

“  We  must  adventure  this  battle,  lest  we  perish  by  the 
complaints  of  this  barking  demi-man.” — Knolles. 

demi-monde,  s.  [Fr.=half  the  world:  applied 
to  a  woman  common  to  half  the  world,  i.  e.,  a  great 
number.] 

1.  Persons  not  recognized  in  society. 

2.  Prostitutes,  courtesans, 
demi-natured,  a.  Having  half  the  nature  of 

another  ;  half-grown  together  with  another. 

“  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
demi-official,  a.  Partly  official, 
demi-parallel,  s. 

Fort. :  Shorter  intrenchments  thrown  up  between 
the  main  parallels  of  attack,  for  the  protection  of 
guards  of  the  trenches, 
demi-pause,  s.  (Music) :  A  minim  rest. 
*demi-placcate,  s. 

Old  Armor:  The  lower  part  of  a  breastplate, 
fastened  to  the  upper  by  a  buckle  and  strap. 
*demi-premises,  s.  Half -proved  premises. 

“  They  judge  conclusions  by  demi-premises  and  half 
principles.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 
*demi-puppet,  s.  A  little  or  diminutive  puppet. 

“You  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

demi-quaver,  s.  (Music):  A  semi-quaver  (q.v.). 
demi-relief,  demi-rilievo,  s.  A  term  applied 
to  sculpture  projecting  moderately  from  the  face  of 
a  wall;  half  raised,  as  if  cut  in  two,  and  half  only 
fixed  to  the  plane.  Mezzo-rilievo.  A  degree  between 
alto  and  basso-rilievo. 

*demi-rep,  s.  A  woman  of  doubtful  reputation. 
“The  Sirens,  those  celebrated  songstresses  of  Sicily, 
who  were  ranked  among  the  demi-gods,  as  well  as  demi¬ 
reps  of  antiquity.” — Burney:  Hist.  Music,  i.  306. 

demi-revetment,  s. 

Fort. :  A  retaining  wall  for  a  scarp,  covering  it  as 
high  as  protected  by  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

demi-rilievo,  s.  [Demi-kellef.] 
demi-semi-quaver,  s. 

Music :  A  note  of  the  value  of  the  half  of  a  semi¬ 
quaver,  or  one-fourth  of  a  quaver.  In  French 
“  triple  croche  ;  ”  in  Italian  “  semi-biscroma.” 
demi-soupir,  s.  (Music):  A  quaver  rest, 
demi-tint,  s.  A  half-tint  or  medium  shade  of 
color.  In  studying  architectural  effects  it  is  observ¬ 
able  that  the  demi-tint  is  the  shade  seen  when  the 
sun’s  rays  strike  the  side  of  a  house  at  a  certain 
angle,  say  45° ,  with  the  ground  plane.  (Knight.) 


demi-toilette,  s.  Morning-dress. 

“For  demi-toilette  there  is  a  large  selection  of  suitabS* 
materials.” — London  Times  (Advt. ). 

demi-tone,  s.  (Music) :  A  semi-tone, 
demi-vill,  s. 

Old  English  Law:  A  half  vill,  consisting  of  five 
freemen  or  frankpledges.  [Vill,] 
demi-Wolf,  s.  An  animal  half  a  wolf  and  half  a 
dog ;  a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog. 

“Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

dem-i-dof -fite,  s.  [Russ,  demidovit .] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chrysocolla,  occurring  in  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

*de-mi'-grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  demigratum,  sup.  of 
^demigro :  cie=away  from,  and  migro— to  travel,  to 
T  wander.]  To  emigrate. 

*de-ml-gra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  demigratio .]  The  act 
of  emigrating ;  emigration  ;  banishment,  exile. 

“  The  curse  of  Cain  .  .  .  that  is,  of  demigration.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Censure  of  Travel,  22. 

dem-I-john,  s.  [Fr.  dame-jeanne,  a  corruption 
of  Arab,  damagan,  from  Damaghan,  a  town  in 
Khorassan,  once  famous  for  its  glassware.]  A  glass 
vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large  body  and  small  neck 
inclosed  in  wicker-work; 
de-ml§-a-bll.'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  demisable;  -ity.) 
Law :  The  quality  of  being  demisable. 
de-mi§'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  demis(e) ;  -able.) 

Law:  That  can  be  demised;  capable  of  being 
leased,  as  an  estate. 

de-mi  §e,  s.  [Fr.  d&mis  (masc.)  demise,  (fern.), 
pa.  par.  of  d&mettre=to  put  down:  de=Lat.  de= 
down,  and  mettre= to  place;  Lat.  dimitto=to  send 
away,  to  dismiss  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Death,  decease,  especially  of  a  royal 
personage  or  ruler. 

“  There  has  been  a  demise  of  the  crown.  At  the  instant 
of  the  demise  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

“A  third  attribute  of  the  sovereign  is  his  perpetuity. 
The  king  never  dies.  ...  So  tender  is  the  law  of  sup¬ 
posing  even  a  possibility  of  his  death,  that  his  natural 
dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise,  an  expression 
which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  property;  for  when 
we  say  the  demise  of  the  crow)  we  mean  only  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disunion  of  tne  king’s  natural  body  from 
his  body  politic,  the  kingdom  is  transferred  or  demised 
to  his  successor;  and  so  the  royal  dignity  remains  per¬ 
petual.”—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Law :  A  transfer  or  conveyance  of  an  estate  by 
lease  or  will  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  fee-simple. 

II  For  the  difference  between  demise  and  death * 
see  Death. 

de-ml§e,  v.  t.  [Demise,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

“My  executors  shall  not  have  power  to  demise  my  lands 
to  be  purchased.” — Swift’s  Last  Will. 

*2.  To  free,  to  let  go. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bequeath. 

“  Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honor, 

Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Law :  To  transfer  or  convey,  as  an  estate  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  in  fee-simple ;  to  bequeath  by 
will. 

de-mi  §e-a-ble,  a.  [Demisable.] 
de-ml'§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Demise,  v.] 
de-mi§'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demise,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  transferring  or  convey, 
ing,  as  an  estate,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  fee- 
simple. 

*de-miss',  *de-misse,  a.  [Lat.  demissus,  pa, 
par.  of  demitto— to  send  down,  to  humble:  de=^ 
down,  and  mitto=  to  send.]  Humble,  cast  down, 
submissive. 

“  He  downe  descended,  like  a  most  demisst 
And  abject  thrall.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  137,  138. 
demission  (de-mish-un),  s.  [Fr.  dimission: 
Lat.  demissio,  from  demissus,  pa.  par.  of  demitto— 
to  send  away.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  down  or  resigning  an 
office. 

“So  at  my  Lord  Lindsay’s  coming  she  subscribed  the 
signature  of  renunciation  and  demission  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  prince.” — Melvill:  Mem.,  p.  85. 

2.  Fig. :  Degradation ;  depression ;  diminution  of 
dignity. 

“  Inexorable  vigor  is  worse  than  a  lasche  demission  of 
sovereign  authority.” — L’ Estrange. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


demonetize 


demissionary 
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demissionary  (de-mish  un  j-ry),  a.  [Eng.  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities 
« emission;  -ary.]  of  government.”  “Popular  assemblies,”  he  says, 

1.  Lit..  Ord.  Lang.  &  Law:  Pertaining  to  the  “are  frequently  foolish  in  their  contrivance,  and 

demising  of  an  estate.  weak  in  execution;  but  generally  mean  to  do  the 

2.  Fig.:  Tending  to  degrade  or  lower;  degrading,  tiling  that  is  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a 
de-mis'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  demiss  •  -ive.  Comp,  sub-  deJ;*'ee  of.  patriotism  or  public  spirit.” 

■missive.]  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  democracy 

1.  Lit. :  Bent  down,  lowered.  and  ochlocracy.  The  former  is  rule  by  the  many 

“They  pray  with  demissive  eyelids,  and  sitting  with  means  of  laws  duly  enacted;  the  latter  is 

■their  knees  deflected  under  them,  to  show  their  fear  and  aw,  :.  e . ,  a  sin  to  of  anarchy  in  which  the  mul- 


reverence.” — Lord:  Disc,  of  the  Banians  (1630),  p.  72. 

2.  Fig. :  Humbled,  submissive. 

*de-miss-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  demiss;  -ly.)  In 
“humble,  submissive  manner. 

(  *de-mis'-Sor-jL  a.  [Lat.  demissus.)  Relatin 
to  the  laying  down  or  resignation  of  an  office. 


titude  break  through  all  legal  enactments  and 
make  their  arbitrary  and  ever  varying  will  the  only 
law  in  force. 

dem  -6-crat,  s.  [Democbacy.] 

1.  One  who  supports  or  is  in  favor  of  a  democracy. 

2.  In  France, a  name  adopted  by  the  French  repub- 


de  mit',  n.  t.  [Lat.  demitto=to  send  down,  to  ^toJmtt'  D'  1790’ their  opponents  being  termed 

lower. j  y,  jn  this  country,  a  member  of  the  Democratic 

I.  Literally:  party. 

1.  To  let  fab,  to  lower,  to  drop.  dem-o-crat'-Ic,  dem-o-crat'-ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 

“  When  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  is,  advancing  their  demokratikos ,  from  demokratia  =  a  democracy.] 
train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground,  they  pres-  A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  supporting  a  democ- 
ently  demit  and  let  fall  the  same.” — Broicne:  Vulgar  racy ;  suited  for  popular  government. 


Errors,  iii.  27. 

2.  To  send  away,  to  dismiss. 

“However,  Mr.  John  was  demitted,  and  Balmerino  sent 
.prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.” — Guthry:  Mem.,  p.  12. 


2.  Of,  favoring,  or  pertaining  to  the  Democratic 
party. 

Democratic  party :  One  of  the  two  principal 
political  parties  of  the  U.  S.  Its  most  distinguish¬ 
ing  principles  are  states’  rights,  tariff  for  revenue 


n  m  •  ,  -»  j  .  i  .  n?  ills  uiuiAiuira  aic  ouaiun  iikhio.  tai  m  ivn  icvcuut 

3.  To  resign,  to  lay  down,  to  abdicate,  as  an  office,  only,  and  economical  administration  of  govern- 
'‘Mr.  James  Sandilands  demitted  his  place  as  canonist  wient. 


with  great  subtilty.” — Spalding,  i.  216. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  humble,  to  abase,  to  lower. 

“  She,  being  heaven-born,  demits  herself  to  such  earthly 
drudgery.” — Norris. 

2.  To  announce,  to  give  intimation  or  notice  of. 


*B.  As  subst. :  A  democrat.  (Hobbes.) 
tdem-6-crat-ic-«ll-ly,  adv.  [  Eng.  democratical ; 
-ly.  1  In  a  democratic  manner;  as  becomes  a  democ¬ 
racy. 


“  This  democratical  embassy  was  democratically  re- 
41  They  demittit  na  were  to  Romanis,  quhil  thay  war  eeived.” — Alg.  Sidney:  On  Government. 
cummin  with  arrayit  batall  in  their  landis.” — Bellenden: 


T.  Livius,  p.  22. 

dem -l-urge,  s.  [Gr.  demiourgos:  demos= the 
people,  and  ergon= a  work.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  artificer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Antiq.:  In  some  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  probably  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Tribunes  of  Rome. 

2.  Platonic  Philos. :  A  name  given  by  the  Plato- 
nian  philosophers  to  an  exalted  and  mysterious 


+de-moc-ra-ti§m,  s.  [En g.  democrat ; -ism.)  The 
principles  of  a  democrat  or  of  a  democracy. 

de-moc'-ra-tist,  s.  [Eng.  democrat;  -isf.]  A 
democrat. 

“The  most  furious  democratists  in  France.” — Burke: 
Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

de-moc'-ra-tlze,  v.t.  [Eng.  democrat;  - ize .]  To 
make  democratic. 

*de  moc'-raty,  *de-moc  -ra-tie,  s.  [Democ- 


xuan  pnnosopners  m  an  eiditeu  auu  uijsmuuus  p,rT-|  A  rlomncrarv 
agent,  by  whom  God  was  supposed  to  have  created  ,  ,J  i  .  c  CJ ' 
the  universe.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  eeons  or  J  “Forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies,  aristocratms, 
lower  order  of  spirits,  and  was  also  looked  on  as  democraties.  Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  37. 
the  author  of  evil.  He  corresponds  to  the  Logos  or  *de-m6-crit  -iLC-al,  [From  Democritus, a  writer 
TFord  of  St.  John  and  the  Platonizing  Christians  of  on  t  jie  language  of  birds.]  Pertaining  to  Democ- 
the  Early  Church.  The  Demiurge  figures  conspic-  ritus ;  in  the  style  of  Democritus;  incredible, 
uously,  also,  m  many  of  the  Gnqstic  systems  of  phil¬ 


osophy 

dem-I-urg  -Ic,  dSm-I-urg -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  dem - 
-iowrgikos= pertaining  to  a  demiourgos.')  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  demiurge  or  to  creative  power. 

“  The  demiurgic  power  of  this  religion.” — He  Quincey. 
dem-I-ur-gos,  s.  [Demiurge.] 
dem  -1-volt,  dem'-l-volte,  s.  [Fr.] 

Manage :  One  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a 
horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  forelegs  in  a  particular 
manner, 

“Then  making  a  demivolte  in  the  air,  with  the  other 
arm  outstretched  in  a  like  manner,  he  wheeled  round, 
with  astonishing  force,  in  an  opposite  direction.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  153. 

tde-mob  il-Iz-a  -tion,  e.  [Eng.  demobiliz(e) ; 
-ation.)  The  act  of  disbanding  or  demobilizing 
troops  ;  the  state  of  being  disbanded. 

tde-mob'-il-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  mobilize  (q.  v.).]  To  disband  troops;  to  dis¬ 
arm  and  dismiss  them  to  their  homes. 

<  _  _  it  has  been  decided  to  demobilize  those  Reserve 

men  now  with  the  colors  •  •  .” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
de-moc'-r^-sy,  s.  [Fr.  democratic ;  O.  Fr.  demo- 


“  Not  to  mention  democritical  stories.” — Bailey:  Colloq. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  394.  ( Davies . ) 

dem  -6  dex,  s.  [Gr.  demos=  fat,  and  dex=  a  worm. 
(Owen:  Compar.  Anat.,  lect.  xix.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  usually  placed  in 
the  family  Acarina.  Demodex  folliculorum  inhabits 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  face  of  many  persons, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nose. 

de-mo-gor’-gon,  s.  [Gr.  daimon=  a  spirit,  a 
demon,  and  gorgos=fearful,  grim.  According  to 
some,  from  demos=  the  people,  and  gorgon=  a  ter¬ 
ror.  ]  A  terrible  deity  in  ancient  mythology,  whose 
very  name  was  capable  of  producing  the  most 
dreadful  effects.  The  title  was  also  given  to  that 
terrible  nameless  deity,  of  whom  Lucan  and  Statius 
speak,  when  they  introduce  magicians  threatening 
the  infernal  gods.  Spenser  represents  him  as 
dwelling 

“  Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  abysse 
In  dull  darknesse  pent.” — F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  47. 

*  Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon.”  Milton;  P.  L.,  ii.  964,  965. 

de-mog'-r(L-phy,  s.  [Gr.  demos = the  people, 
graphe— a  writing,  a  treatise,  grapho= to  write.] 


dem-oi-§elle'  (oi  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  young  lady ;  a  lady’s  maid. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithol.  :  Anthropoides  virgo,  a  species  of 


cratie,  from  Greek  dem-ocratia,  from  demos=  the  (For  definition  see  extract.) 
neonle  and  krateo— to  rule.]  “ Demography — that  is,  the  science  of  races— does  not 

v  j€  qq’at  form  of  government  in  which  the  sover-  give  its  results  as  absolute.” — H.  Morcelli:  Suicide  (1881), 
eign  power  is  inthehands  of  the  people  collectively,  p-  5. 

.and  is  exercised  by  tliem  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  elected  representatives  or  delegates. 

“  There  the  .'orm  of  the  government  is  a  perfect  de¬ 
mocracy  .  ’ 1  — Locke. 

2.  In  this  country  one  of  the  two  great  political  -  .  ,  .  .  -  ■  ... 

narties  into  which  the  country  is  divided ;  opposed  Crane.  It  is  of  a  slaty-gray  color,  with  the  outer 
to  republican  ;  the  Democratic  party.  portion  of  the  quill-feathers  dingy  black ;  a  tuft  of 

3  The  people  or  populace,  regarded  as  rulers.  feathers  from  the  breast  blackish.  It  is  found  all 

if  The  third  book  of  Herodotus  describes  it  as  it  over  Africa,  whence  it  finds  its  way  occasionally  to 
existed  in  ancient  Greece,  the  first  country  perhaps  Europe  and  India.  It  is  called  also  the  Numidian 
where  it  was  ever  allowed  scope  for  development.  Crane.  .  .  . 

Aristotle  also  treated  of  the  subject.  Blackstone  2.  Entom.:  Calopteryx  virgo,  a  species  of  dragon- 
was  of  opinion  that  in  democracy,  “where  the right  fly.  [Damsel-fly.]  .  . 

of  making  public  laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  3  .Music:  A  coupler  m  the  organ.  (Stainer  & 

, public  virtue,  or  goodness  of  intention,  is  more  Barrett.) _ 

boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion, 

«  ’§4 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


de-mol  -ish,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dSmolissant,  pr.  par.  of 
demolir,  from  Lat.  demolior= to  pull  down :  tie¬ 
down,  and  molior= to  build,  to  erect ;  Port.  &  O.  Sp. 
dimolir ;  Sp.  demoler;  Ital.  demolire.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pull  or  throw  down  ;  to  raze ;  utterly 
to  destroy ;  to  ruin  ;  to  break  or  pull  to  pieces ;  to 
dismantle. 

“  Demolishing  the  temples  at  Alexandria.” — Jortin:  On 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

f2.  Fig. :  Utterly  to  destroy  or  reduce  to  nought. 
“I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  book  would  long  since 
have  been  demolished,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.” — 
Tillotson. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  demolish, 
to  raze ,  to  dismantle ,  and  to  destroy:  “A  fabric  is 
demolished  by  scattering  all  its  component  parts ; 
it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice :  it  is  razed 
by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be  left  as  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  public  vengeance :  a  fortress  is  dismantled 
from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render  it  de¬ 
fenseless:  places  are  destroyed  by  various  means, 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist 
longer.  Individuals  may  demolish:  justice  causes 
a  razure :  a  general  orders  towns  to  be  dismantled 
and  fortifications  to  be  destroyed (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-mol  -ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Demolish.] 
de-mol'-Ish-er,  s.  [Eng .  demolish; -er.)  One  who 
or  that  which  demolishes ;  a  destroyer, 
de-mol -ish-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demolish.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  razing  or  de¬ 
stroying  ;  demolishment,  demolition. 

“I  will  therefore  attempt  the  taking  away  of  his  life, 
and  the  demolishing  of  Doubting  Castle.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

de-mol  -ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  demolish ;  -ment.) 
The  act  of  demolishing,  razing,  or  utterly  destroy¬ 
ing;  ruin,  destruction, 

“Look  on  his  honor,  sister, 

That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  it, 

No  sad  demolishment ;  nor  death  can  reach  it.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. .-  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
dem-6-H  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  demolition,  from  Lat. 
demolitio;  Sp.  demolition;  Ital.  dimolizione.) 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  demolishing  or  utterly  destroy¬ 
ing  ;  destruction,  ruin. 

“Two  gentlemen  she  aid  have  the  direction  in  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  Dunkirk.” — Swift. 

2.  Fig. :  An  utter  overthrow  or  reducing  to  nought, 
dem-o-ll  -tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  demolition;  - ist .] 

A  demolisher. 

“Marching  homeward  with  some  dozen  of  arrested 
demolitionists.’’— Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk, 
iii.,  ch.  v. 

de  -mon,  s.  [Fr.  d&mon ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
demonio,  from  Lat.  doemon;  Gr.  daimon—a  spirit.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally :  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  beings  equivalent  to  those  spiritual  existences 
termed  angels  in  the  Bible.  The  word  in  Scripture 
is  translated  devil ,  but  it  meant  properly  a  spirit 
generally,  whether  good  or  evil ;  the  good  spirits 
were  specifically  called  agathodaimones  and  the 
evil  spirits  kakodaimones.  [Cacodemon.1  Demons 
were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  persons,  especially  the  insane ;  whence  we 
read  in  Scripture  of  persons  being  seized  or  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a.devil,  daivion. 

2.  Later :  A  fallen  angel ;  a  devil. 

“  By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  ordered  was.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  21. 

II.  Fig. :  A  very  wicked  or  cruel  person ;  a  devil, 
“  Cursed  demon  /  O  f or  ever  broken  lie 
Those  fatal  shafts  by  which  I  inward  bleed  !” 

Prior. 

*de ’-mon-arch,  s.  [Gr.  daimon= a  demon,  and 
archo— to  rule,  to  govern.]  A  ruler  or  chief  of 
demons  or  spirits. 

“  Demonarch  was  a  term  never  applied  by  them  to  any 
but  to  the  devil.” — Farmer:  Letters  to  Worthington,  lett.  ii. 

*de-mon'-Sir-cMze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  monarchize  (q.  v.).]  To  alter  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  state  from  a  monarchy. 

fde -mon-ess,  s.  [Eng.  demon; -ess.)  A  female 
demon  or  spirit. 

“The  Sichemites  had  a  goddess  or  demoness  under  the 
name  of  Jephthah’s  daughter.” — Mede:  Apost.  of  Later 
Times,  p.  31. 

de-mon-et-lz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  demonetiz(e) ; 

- alion .]  The  act  or  process  of  demonetizing ;  tne 
state  of  being  demonetized. 

de-mon.'-et-ize,  V.  t.  [Pref.  de— away,  from,  and 
Eng.  monetize  (q.  v.).]  To  withdraw  from  circula¬ 
tion  ;  to  deprive  of  value  as  a  currency. 

“  They  [gold  mohurs]  have  been  completely  demonetized 
by  the  company.” — R.  Cobden. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dgl» 


demonetizing 

de-mon'-et-Tz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demon¬ 
etize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Demonetisation;  withdrawal  from 
circulation. 

“The  extensive  demonetizing  of  silver  in  Europe  is  very 
seriously  affecting  India.” — London  Times:  Letter  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  Correspondent. 

de-mo'-ni-ac,  *de  mo-m-ak,  de-mb-m-a- 

C$1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  devioniacus;  Fr.  dArnoniaque; 
Sp.  &  Port,  demoniaco,  from  Gr.  daimonikos— pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  demon;  daimonios  —  pertaining  to  a 
demon.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to  demons  or  spirits. 

“He,  all  unarmed, 

Shall  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  thy  demoniac  holds,  possession  foul.” 

Milton:  P.  It.,  iv.  626-28. 

2.  Produced  by  a  demon  or  diabolical  influence. 

“Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  185. 

3.  Possessed  by  a  devil. 

“  I  hold  him  certeinly  demoniak.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,822. 

II.  Fig. :  Devilish,  diabolical. 

“  Even  the  foe  had  ceased, 

As  if  aware  of  that  demoniac  feast.” 

Moore.-  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  possessed  by  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit ;  one  whose  will  and  actions  wore  supposed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  supernatural 
agency. 

“  Those  lunatics  and  demoniacs  that  were  restored  to 
their  right  mind,  were  such  as  sought  after  him,  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  him.” — Bentley. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptist  Univer- 
salists,  who  extended  their  belief  to  the  final  salva¬ 
tion  of  Satan  and  his  angels. 

de-mo  nl-a  cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  demoniacal; 
-ly.]  In  a  demoniacal  manner ;  like  a  demoniac. 

de  mQ  nl  a-9i§ms  s.  [Eng.  demoniac;  -ism.] 
The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  demoniac;  the 
acts  of  a  demoniac. 

*de-m5'-nl-<il,  a.  [Gr.  d«imoni'os= per  taming  to 
a  demon.]  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  demons. 

“No  one  who  acknowledges  demonial  things  can  deny 
demons.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  264. 

de-mo  '-nl-gm,  a.  &  s.  [Gr .  daimonios.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  possessed  by,  or  having 
the  qualities  of  a  demon. 

“  Demonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted.” 

Milton:  P.  K.,  ii.  122,  123. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  demoniac. 

de-mo  -ni-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  demonian;  -ism.] 
The  condition  or  state  of  being  possessed  by  a 
demon. 

de-mo  -ni-a§m,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -iasm.]  The 
same  as  Demonianism  (q.  v.). 

de-mon -Ic,  dse-mon'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  demon;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  demon ;  demoniacal. 

“Sudden  impulses  which  have  a  false  air  of  daemonic 
strength.” — G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xv. 

*de-m5  -nl-fuge,  *dse-m6-nl-fuge,  s.  [Lat. 
dcemon=a  demon,  and  fugo=  to  put  to  flight.]  A 
charm  or  protection  against  demons. 

“  Few  stood  more  in  need  of  a  doemonifuge.” — Pennant: 
London,  p.  271. 

de'-m6n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  demon ;  -ism.]  A  belief 
in  demons  or  false  gods. 

“  The  established  theology  of  tho  heathen  world  .  .  . 
rested  upon  the  basis  of  demonism.’’ — Farmer:  Demoniacs 
of  New  Testament,  ch.  i.,  §  7. 

de’-mon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ist. ]  One  who 
believes  in  or  worships  demons. 

“  To  believe  the  governing  mind  or  minds  not  abso¬ 
lutely  and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is  best, 
but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or  fancy,  is 
to  be  a  Demonist.” — Shaftesbury. 

de-mon-Ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dcemonizo ;  Gr.  daimon- 
izomai .] 

1.  To  render  demoniacal  or  diabolical. 

2.  To  possess  with  a  demon ;  to  place  under  the 
influence  of  a  demon. 

“  Invented  by  demons  and  worked  by  demonized  men.” 
— Rogers. 

de-mon-oc  -TQ,-qy,  s.  [Fr.  dhnonocratie;  Gr. 
daimon=a  demon,  and  krate o=to  rule.]  The  power 
or  government  of  demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 

“  A  demonocracy  of  unclean  spirits 

Hath  governed  long  these  synods  of  your  churoh.” 

11.  Taylor:  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  3. 
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de-mon-ol'-A-try,  s.  [Fr.  dSmonolatrie ;  Gr. 
daimon— a  demon,  and  latreia= service,  worship.] 
The  worship  of  demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 

“  Cosmo-latry,  Astro-latry,  and  Demono-latry.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  593. 

de-mon-ol  -o-ger,  *dse-m6n-ol-6-ger,  s.  [Eng. 
demonolog  (y) ;  -er.J  One  skilled  in  demonology. 

“I  am  no  dcemonologer.” — North:  Examen,  p.  652. 

de  mon-ol  og'-lc,  *de-mon-olog -lc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  demonolog(y)  :  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  demonolog  ique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  demonology. 

de-mon-ol  -o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  demonolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  discusses  or  writes  on  demonology. 

de-mon-ol  -O-gy,  s.  [Fr.  d6monologie ;  Gr.  dai- 
mon=  a  demon,  and  logos=a  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

IT  This  was  the  title  given  by  James  I.  of  England 
to  his  work  on  witches. 

*de-mon -6-man-<jy,  *dse  mon -ft-man-gy,  s. 

Gr:  daimon=a  demon,  and  mcmteia = divin  a  tion .  ] 
For  definition  see  extract.) 

“  Dcemonomancy,  divining  by  the  suggestions  of  evil- 
daemons  or  devills.” — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  165. 

de-mon-o-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  daimon— a  demon, 
and  mfflita=madness.] 

Med. :  A  kind  of  mania  in  which  the  sufferer 
believes  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

de-mon'-o-mlst,  s.  [Eng.  demonom(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  lives  in  subjection  to  demons  or  evil 
spirits. 

“  No  place  engendering  greater  demonomists,  or  till  of 
late  worse  savages.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  368. 

de-mon  -o-mjf,  s.  [Gr.  daimdn= a  demon,  and 
nomos=a  law,  rule.]  The  dominion  or  power  of 
demons  or  of  evil  spirits. 

“These  Javans  are  drunk  in  demonomy.’” — Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert:  Travels,  p.  365. 

de-mon-op -SjL-thy,  s.  [Gr.  daimon— a  demon, 
and  pathos= suffering.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  Demonomania  (q.  v.). 
de'-mon-ry,  s.  [Eng.  cjemon;  -ry.]  Demoniacal 
influence. 

“What  demonry,  thinkest  thou,  possesses  Varus  ? ” — 
./.  Baillie. 

de'-miin-ship,  s.  [Eng.  demon;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  demon. 

“  First  they  commenced  heroes,  who  were  as  proba¬ 
tioners  to  a  demonship ;  then,  after  a  time  sufficient, 
demons!” — Mede:  Apostasy  of  Latter  Times,  p.  18. 

de-mons-tra-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  demonstrable)  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  demonstrable. 

de-mons  -trgL-ble,  dem  on-stra-ble,  a.  [Lat. 
demonstrabilis,  from  demonstro— to  demonstrate 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  That  may  be  demonstrated  or  proved  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction  ;  capable  of  demonstration 
by  clear  and  certain  evidence. 

“  The  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  demonstrable  as 
geometry.” — Glanvill. 

*2.  Proved,  apparent. 

“  Some  unhatched  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

de-mon  -str3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demonstrable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  demonstrable  ; 
demonstrability . 

“Notwithstanding  the  natural  demonstrableness  both 
of  the  obligations  and  motives  of  morality.” — Clarke: 
Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion. 

de-mon'-stra-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  demonstrable ) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction  ; 
in  a  manner  that  admits  of  clear  proof  or  demon¬ 
stration  ;  clearly,  evidently,  incontrovertibly. 

“  He  should  have  compelled  his  ministers  to  execute  the 
law  in  cases  that  demonstrably  concerned  the  public 
cause.  ’  ’  —Clarendon. 

*de-mon  -strange,  *de-mon-straunce,  s.  [Old 

Fr.  demonstrance ,  from  Lat.  demonstrans,  pr.  par. 
of  demonstro= to  demonstrate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  demonstration ;  a  clear  and  incontroverti¬ 
ble  proof. 

“  Demonstrances  of  how  many  calamities  obstinacy  is 
the  cause.” — Holland. 

2.  A  sign,  an  indication. 

“The  heavenly  signe  makith  demonstraunce 
How  worldly  thynges  goo  forwarde.” 

Lydgate .-  Minor  Poems,  p.  60. 

de-mon-strate,  dem -on-strate,  v.  t.  &  i. 
Lat.  demonstratus ,  pa.  par.  of  demonstro—  to  show 
ully:  de  (intens.),  and  monstro— to  show;  O.  Sp. 
and  Port,  demonstrar ;  Sp.  and  Port,  demostrar ; 
Ital.  dimostrare ;  Fr.  demontrer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  point  out,  to  show,  to  indicate. 

“  Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 


demonstrative 

2.  To  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  to  prove  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  the  contrary  position  is  evidently  absurd. 

“  Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  so  perfectly 
demonstrated  as  this,  that  parliamentary  government 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  two  really  equal  and  independent 
parliaments  in  one  empire.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

II.  Anat. :  To  exhibit  or  point  out  the  parts,  as 
of  a  body  when  dissected. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  prove  clearly  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction. 

de-mon’-strat-ed,  dem-on-strat-ed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Demonstrate.] 
dem  -on-stra-ter,  s.  [Demonstrator.] 
dem-on-strat-Iiig,  dem -on-strat-Ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demonstrate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  proving  beyond  doubtor 
contradiction ;  demonstration. 

2.  Anat.:  The  pointing  out  the  parts  of  a  body 
when  dissected. 

dem  on-stra -tion,  *de-mon-stra-cion,^  *de- 
mon-stra-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  demonstration;  Sp.  de- 
mostracion ;  Ital.  dimostrazione,  from  Lat.  demon¬ 
strate,  from  demonstratus,  pa.  par.  of  demonstro= 
to  demonstrate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  showing  or  pointing  out ;  an  indication,  man¬ 
ifestation,  or  exhibition. 

“  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demonstration 
of  grief?” — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  demonstrating,  or  proving  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  or  contradiction. 

“What  appeareth  to  be  true  by  strong  and  invincible 
demonstration.”— Hooker. 

3.  A  clear  or  incontrovertible  proof ;  indubitable 
evidence. 

“Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we  are  encoun¬ 
tered  with  clear  evidences  and  sensible  demonstrations  of 
a  Deity.” — Tillotson. 

4.  A  public  exhibition  or  declaration  of  princi¬ 
ples,  numbers,  or  objects,  by  any  party. 

5.  A  public  display  or  manifestation  of  feeling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  exhibition  or  pointing  out  of  parts, 
as  of  a  body,  when  dissected. 

2.  Logic:  A  series  of  syllogisms,  all  whose  pre¬ 
mises  are  either  definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or 
propositions  already  established.  Demonstrations 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  dt  priori  or  d  pos¬ 
teriori.  A  positive  (or  direct)  demonstration  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  positive  or  affirmative  propositions;  a 
negative  (or  indirect)  demonstration,  also  called 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  proves  the  truth  of  any 
proposition  by  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  con¬ 
trary  position.  A  demonstration  d  priori  proves  a 
proposition  by  deduction  from  a  necessary  cause, 
or  by  conclusions  drawn  from  something  previously 
known  or  proved.  A  demonstration  d  posteriori 
proves  a  cause  from  an  effect  or  a  conclusion  by 
something  posterior,  whether  an  effect  or  conse¬ 
quent. 

3.  Math.:  A  mode  of  proof  by  which  any  propo¬ 
sition  is  proved  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
assumed  or  already  proved  premises. 

4.  Mil.:  A  movement  of  troops  toward  any  posi¬ 
tion,  as  if  to  make  an  attack. 

de-mon-stra-tlve,  *de  mon-stra-tlf,  a.  &  s. 
[Ft.  dimonstratif;  Port,  demonstrative;  Sp.  demo- 
strativo;  Ital.  dimostrativo,  from  Lat.  demonstra - 
tivus,  from  demonstro^ to  demonstrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  reasoning  by 
demonstration. 

“  .  .  .  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive 
faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect 
harmony.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Demonstrating  or  proving  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction ;  conclusive. 

“  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  for  them  to  have  been  deceived  it 

is  not  impossible ;  it  is,  that  demonstrative  reason  or 
testimony  divine  should  deceive.”— Hooker-.  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vii.,  §  5. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with  clearness 
and  certainty. 

“  Painting  is  necessary  to  all  other  arts,  because  of  the 
need  which  they  have  of  demonstrative  figures.” — Dryden. 

4.  Exhibiting  or  manifesting  the  feelings  strongly 
and  openly  ;  very  expressive  of  the  feelings. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  [Demonstrative  Pronoun.] 

2.  Rhet. :  Explaining  or  describing  with  clearness, 
force,  and  beauty  ;  as,  demonstrative  eloquence. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


demurrable 


demonstrative 
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B.  As  subst. :  A  demonstrative  pronoun  (q.  v.). 

“  r/iof  was  used  as  a  demonstrative ,  as  at  present.” — 
Morris;  Hist.  Out.  of  Eng.  Accidence ,  p.  45. 

demonstrative  legacy. 


English  Law :  A  legacy  in  which  the  testator  indi¬ 
cates  the  particular  fund  from  which  he  wishes  it  to 
be  paid.  If  the  fund  be  deficient,  the  legatee  will 
receive  the  amount  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
deceased,  and  even  if  the  general  fund  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  all  claims  upon  it,  he  will  be  paid  in 


demonstrative  pronoun. 

Gram.:  A  pronoun  which  is  used  to  point  out 
with  clearness  and  precision  the  particular  object 
to  which  it  refers  ;  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are 
this  and  that.  Some  authors  so  class  the. 

if  The  is  commonly  called  the  definite  article. 
[Abticle.] 

mon  -str§,-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  demonstra - 

1.  So  as  to  demonstrate  or  prove  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction. 

“  First,  I  demonstratively  prove 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move.” — Prior. 

2.  Clearly,  plainly ;  with  certain  knowledge. 

Demonstratively  understanding  the  simplicity  of  per¬ 
fection,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to  work  them 
from  it.” — Brown. 

3.  In  a  manner  capable  of  demonstration. 

‘‘What  you  say  is  demonstratively  true.” — Hale:  Con- 
temp.,  vol.  i.;  Humility. 

1.  In  a  demonstrative  manner ;  in  a  manner  very 
expressive  of  the  feelings. 

de-mon  -str&-tive-ness,  s.  [English  demonstra¬ 
tive;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  demonstrative. 

“  The  eyes  have  intensity  of  expression  and  a  fixed 
regard  without  demonstrativeness." — Athenaeum,  Feb.  25, 
1882. 

dem  -on-strat-or,  dem  -on-stra-ter,  s.  [Lat.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  demonstrates  or  proves 
beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 

2.  Anat.:  One  who  points  out  to  students  the 
parts,  as  of  a  body,  after  dissection. 

dem  on-stra-tor-jf,  a.  [Eng.  demonstrative); 
-ory.]  Tending  to  demonstration ;  demonstrating; 
demonstrative. 

*de-mont',  v.  i.  [Fr .dSmonter.]  To  dismount. 

“  This  Tempanius  cryit,  ‘All  horsemen  that  desiris  the 
public  weill  to  be  saiflit,  demont  haistilie  frathare  hors.”  * 
Bellenden:  T.  Liv.,  p.  361. 

de-mor-gd-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  demoralisation, 
from  demoraliser.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  demoralizing;  the  subverting  of 
morals  and  principles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  demoralized ;  subversion  or 
corruption  of  moral  principles. 

“The  inevitable  demoralization,  which  this  accursed 
practice  produces,  is  not  checked  by  any  system  of 
religious  instruction.” — Quarterly  Review,  Nov.,  1810. 

II.  Mil. :  A  loss  of  courage  and  spirit,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  discipline. 

de-mor'-jjl-Ize,  v.  t.  [Fr.  demoraliser.  1  [Mob- 

AEIZE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  subvert  or  corrupt  the  morals  and  princi¬ 
ples  of ;  to  corrupt  in  morals. 

“  The  pernicious  influence  of  their  demoralizing  creed.” 
—Critical  Review,  Aug.,  1808. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  energy. 

II.  Mil. :  To  deprive  of  courage  and  spirit,  and 
consequently  of  discipline ;  to  render  incapable  of 
any  act  or  effort  requiring  spirit  or  daring. 
de-mor-g,l-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Demobalize.'] 
de-mor -9,1-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demobal- 
ize.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  subverting,  corrupting, 
or  undermining  the  morals  of ;  a  depriving  of 
courage  and  spirit ;  demoralization. 

*de-mor -range,  s.  [0.  Fr.  deomorance;  Ital. 
dimoranza,  from  Lat.  demoror— to  delay.]  Delay. 
“He  wolde  wende  ...  to  Darye  .  .  .  saun  de- 
morranee."  Alisaunder,  4,120. 

De-mos-the-ni-<tn,  a.  {Demost  hen  (es),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ian.]  The  same  as  Demosthenic  (q.  v.). 

De-mos-then'-ic,  a.  [Fr .  Dimosthinique,  from 
Lat.  Demosthenius— pertaining  to  Demosthenes ; 
Gr.  Demosthenes.  (Seedef.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Demosthenes,  the  most 
celebrated  of  Greek  orators;  born  at  Peenia,  in 
Attica,  B.  C.  385,  died  by  his  own  hand  about  B.  C. 
322.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  from 


those  in  which  he  inveighed  so  bitterly  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  we  derive  the  term  Philippic 
(q-v.). 

2.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  Demosthenes. 

de-mot  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  demotikos— pertaining  to 
the  people  ;  demos = the  people.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  people  ;  popular,  com¬ 
mon. 

2.  Applied  specifically  to  the  alphabet  used  by  the 
laity  and  people  of  Egypt  after  500  or  600  B.  C.,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  used  by  the  priestly  caste, 
which  was  called  the  hieratic,  and  of  which  it  was 
a  simplified  form. 

“At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  three  languages  were 
extant  in  Egypt:  the  hieroglyphic  or  dead  Egyptian;  the 
demotic  or  vernacular,  the  spoken  language  of  the  day 
written  in  a  simpler  manner  by  cursive  signs  on  a  modi¬ 
fied  hieroglyphic  system,  and  standing  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  as  modern  English  compared  with  the  dead 
Anglo-Saxon.” — Cooper:  Monumental  Hist,  of  Egypt,  1876, 

р.  8. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  demotic  language  of  Egypt. 

“A  dictionary  of  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  has  been 

published.” — Athenaeum ,  October  14,  1882. 

tde-mount',  v.  i.  [Fr.  dSmonter—to  dismount.] 
To  fall  down. 

“  If  it  do  not  Pilatre-like  explode,  and  demount  all  the 
more  tragically.” — Carlyle:  French  Repol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii„ 

с.  vi. 

demp-ster  (p  silent),  s.  [Deemstee,  Doom- 

STEB.] 

*dempt  (p  silent),  pret.&pa.  par.  [Deem.] 

*demp  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  demptio,  from  demptus, 
pa.  par.  of  demo— to  take  away.]  A  taking  away. 

“Colysion,  abjection,  contraction,  or  demption  of  the 
vowel,  as  this:  thayre  for  the  ayre,  thadvice  for  the 
advice.  Symphonesis .” — Huloet. 

dem'-ster,  s.  [Deemstee.] 

tde-mulge  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  demulceo— to  soothe  down : 
de=down,  and  mulceo— to  soothe.]  To  soothe,  to 
pacify,  to  appease,  to  soften. 

“Saturn  was  demulced  or  appeased.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The 
Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  20. 

de-mul'-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  demulcens,  pr.  par. 
of  demulceo= to  soothe  down.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Softening,  mollifying,  lenitive. 

“  Mild  and  demulcent  in  the  highest  degree.” — Arbuth- 
not. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med. :  Any  medicine  which  protects  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body  from  the  irritating  action  of  other  sub¬ 
stances  ;  anything  which  allays  irritation. 

de-mul'-sion,  s.  [Latin  demulceo  =  to  soothe 
down.] 

1.  The  act  of  flattering  or  soothing. 

2.  That  which  soothes  or  flatters  ;  flattery  or  soft 
words. 

“The  soft  demulsion  of  a  present  contentment.” — Fel- 
tham:  Resolves,  37. 

de-mur  ,  *de  moure,  *de-murre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. 

demeurer;  O.  Fr.  demourer  =■  to  stay,  abide;  Ital. 
dimorare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  demorar,  from  Lat.  demoror 
=to  delay  :  de  (in  tens.),  and  m  or  or— to  delay  ;  mora 
= delay,  hesitation.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  To  tarry,  to  remain,  to  delay. 

“  And  the  sayde  Peloponesyans  demoured  in  the  land.” — 
Nicoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  72. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  delay,  to  loiter. 

“  Yet  durst  they  not  dembure,  nor  abyde  upon  the  camp." 
— Nicoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  73. 

(2)  To  hesitate,  to  pause  in  doubt  or  hesitation. 

“  They  demurring, 

I  undertook  that  office.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  373,  374. 

(3)  To  doubt,  to  have  scruples  or  doubts. 

“  That  wills,  and  demurs,  and  resolves,  and  chooses,  and 
rejects.” — Bentley. 

(4)  To  object;  to  state  objections  or  difficulties; 
to  take  exception  (generally  followed  by  to). 

II.  Law:  To  stop  or  take  exception  to  any  point 
in  the  pleadings  as  insufficient. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  or  scruple  about. 

“  The  latter  I  demur." — Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  558. 

2.  To  put  off. 

“  He  demands  a  fee, 

And  then  demurs  me  with  a  vain  delay.” — Quarles. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  demur,  to 
hesitate,  and  to  pause:  “The  idea  of  stopping  is 
common  to  these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 
added  some  distinct  collateral  idea  for  each.  We 


demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty  ;  we  hesitate  from  an 
undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pause  from  circum¬ 
stances.  Demurring  is  the  act  of  an  equal :  wo 
demur  in  giving  our  assent :  hesitating  is  often  the 
act  of  a  superior  ;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  consent : 
when  a  proposition  appears  to  be  unjust  we  demur 
in  supporting  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice ; 
when  a  request  or  o.  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us 
w e  hesitate  in  complying  with-it:  prudent  people 
are  most  apt  to  demur ;  but  people  of  a  wavering 
temper  are  apt  to  hesitate :  demurring  may  be  often 
unnecessary,  but  t  is  seldom  injurious;  hesitating 
is  mostly  injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ;  tho 
former  is  employed  in  matters  that  admit  of  delay  ; 
the  latter  in  ca  .es  where  immediate  decision  is 
requisite.  Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  em¬ 
ployed  as  acts  of  tire  mind;  pausing  is  an  external 
action :  we  demur  and  hesitate  in  determining ;  we 
pause  in  speaking  or  doing  anything.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

de-mur',  s.  [Demue,  v.] 

1.  A  doubt,  hesitation,  or  scruple  about  anything. 

“Without  any  demur  at  all.” — South. 

2.  An  objection  or  scruple  stated ;  an  exception 
taken. 

“All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Sat.,  65. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  demur, 
doubt,  hesitation,  and  objection:  “  Demurs  are  often 
in  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact ;  hesitation  in  matters  of  ordinary 
conduct ;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  the  business  of  the  counselor  to 
make  demurs;  it  is  the  business  of  the  inquirer  to 
suggest  doubts ;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occasionally 
to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to  decide ; 
it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  objections  whose 
opinion  is  consulted.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
state  of  the  mind:  objection  is  rather  the  offspring 
of  the  understanding.  The  hesitation  interferes 
with  the  action ;  the  objection  affects  the  measure 
or  the  mode  of  action.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-miire',  a.  [Fr.  de  mceurs—oi  good  manners.] 

*1.  {Originally):  Sober,  grave,  modest.  The  term 
did  not  at  first  imply  that  all  this  might  possibly  be 
hypocritical,  and  that  the  real  character  might  be 
the  opposite  of  what  it  appeared. 

“These  and  other  suchlike  irreligious  pranks  did  this 
Dionysius  play,  who,  notwithstanding,  fared  no  worse 
than  the  most  demure  and  innocent.” — H.  More:  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.  {Trench:  Select  Glossary, 
pp.  53,  64.) 

2,  {Subsequently):  Affectedly  modest ;  coy. 

“Hell’s  fiercest  fiend!  of  saintly  brow  demure." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  69. 

*de-miire',  v.  i.  [Demure,  a.J  To  look  with 
affected  modesty. 

“Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honor 
Demurring  upon  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  15. 

fde-miired  ,  a.  [Eng.  demur (e) ;  -ed.]  Marked 
with  demureness. 

“  Voice  demur’ d  with  godly  paint.” 

Henshaw:  Daily  Thoughts,  p.  187. 

de-miire  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  demure;  -ly.] 

1.  Soberly,  gravely. 

“Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  affected  modesty. 

“Next  stood  Hypocrisy  with  holy  leer, 

Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  564,  565. 

*3.  Solemnly. 

“Hark!  the  drums 
Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

*4.  In  accordance  with  custom. 

de-mure'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demure;  -ness.] 

*1.  {Originally):  Sobriety,  gravity,  modesty. 

“  Which  advantages  God  propounds  to  all  the  hearers 
of  the  gospel,  without  any  respect  of  works  or  former 
demureness  of  life,  if  so  be  they  will  but  now  come  in  and 
close  with  this  high  and  rich  dispensation.”— Henry  More: 
On  Godliness,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v.  {Trench:  Select  Glossary, 
pp.  53,  54.) 

2.  {Subsequently) :  Affected  modesty  or  gravity, 
de  mur  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  demur{e ) ;  -ity.] 

1.  Demureness. 

“They  pretend  to  such  demurity  as  to  form  a  society 
for  the  regulation  of  manners.” — T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  182. 

2.  One  who  acts  demurely ;  a  demure  character. 

“  She  will  act  after  the  fashion  of  Richardson’s  demut- 
ities." — Lamb. 

fde-mur -ra-ble,  a.  [En g.  demur ;  -able.]  That 
may  be  demurred  to ;  open  to  demur,  exception,  or 
objection. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 
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de-mur'-rage  (rage  as  rig),  a.  [Eng.  demur; 
age.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Maritime  Law: 

(1)  The  time  during  -which  a  vessel  is  detained  by 
the  freighter  beyond  what  is  named  in  the  charter- 

arty  in  _  loading  or  unloading.  A  vessel  thus 
etained  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 

(2)  The  compensation  or  allowance  made  by  the 
freighter  of  a  vessel  for  such  delay  or  detention. 
Demurrage  must  be  paid  in  every  case  except  when 
the  delay  is  caused  by  tempestuous  weather,  any 
fault  of  the  owner,  captain,  or  crew  of  the  vessel, 
or  detention  by  an  enemy. 

“The  ship  was  delayed  at  a  demurrage  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day.” — Burke:  Against  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Bailway:  A  similar  compensation  or  allowance 
payable  for  delay  in  loading  or  unloading  railway 
cars  beyond  a  certain  specified  period  allowed  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  English  Bank. :  The  allowance  of  ljd.  per  ounce 
made  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchanging  coins  or 
notes  for  bullion.  The  metallic  value  of  standard 
gold  is  £3 17s.  10Jd.  per  oz. ;  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  £3  17s.  9d.  is  given  for  it  without  any  delay.  If 
it  were  taken  to  the  Mint  there  would  be  a  delay  of 
some  days  before  it  could  be  converted  into  coin. 
The  difference  of  lid.  per  oz.,  by  which  this  delay  is 
avoided,  is  called  demurrage.  ( Bithell .) 

de-mur-ral,  s.  [Eng.  demur;  - al .]  Demur, 
doubt,  hesitation. 

“  The  same  causes  of  demur ral  existed.” — Southey:  Life 
&f  Nelson,  i.  74. 

de-mur’-rant,  s.  [Eng.  demur ;  -ant.]  One  who 
demurs,  a  demurrer. 

“  The  demurrant  argues  first.” — Jacob:  Law  Diet. 
de-murred’.po.  par.  or  a.  [Demur.] 
de-mur-rer,  s.  [Eng .demur;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  demurs,  hesitates,  ob¬ 
jects,  or  takes  exception  to  anything. 

“  Is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still?” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1366. 

II.  Law:  A  stop  or  abiding  upon  a  point  of  law, 
to  be  determined  by  the  judges;  an  issue  upon 
matter  of  law.  A  demurrer  in  law  confesses  the 
facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party,  but 
denies  that,  by  the  law  arising  upon  those  facts,  any 
injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant 
has  made  out  a  legitimate  excuse  (according  to  the 
party  which  first  demurs,  demoraiur,  rests  or 
abides  upon  the  point  in  question),  as,  if  the  matter 
of  the  plaintiff’s  complaint,  or  declaration,  be  in¬ 
sufficient  in  law,  as  by  not  assigning  any  sufficient 
trespass,  then  the  defendant  demurs  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant’s  excuse 
or  plea  be  invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  that  he  committed 
the  trespass  by  authority  from  a  stranger,  without 
making  out  the  stranger’s  right;  then  the  plaintiff 
mas;  demur  in  law  to  the  plea.  A  demurrer  in 
equity  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  a  demurrer 
sn  law ;  being  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  whether  the  defendant  is  bound  to  answer 
the  bill :  as,  for  want  of  sufficient  matter  of  equity 
therein  contained;  or  where  the  plaintiff,  upon 
his  own  showing,  appears  to  have  no  right:  or 
where  the  bill  seeks  a  discovery  of  a  thing  which 
may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or  may  convict  a 
man  of  any  criminal  misbehavior.  For  any  of  these 
causes  a  defendant  may  demur  to  the  bill.  And  if, 
on  demurrer,  the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff’s 
bill,  unless  he  be  allowed  to  amend,  is  dismissed. 
If  the  demurrer  be  overruled,  the  cause  will  pro¬ 
ceed.  A  demurrer  is  incident  to  criminal  cases,  as 
well  as  civil,  when  the  fact  as  alleged  is  allowed  to 
be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joins  issue  upon  some 
point  of  law  in  the  indictment,  by  which  he  insists 
that  the  fact,  as  stated,  is  no  felony,  or  whatever 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  be.  A  general  demurrer  is 
for  some  defect  in  substance,  a  special  demurrer  for 
some  defect  in  form.  ( Blackstone :  Comment.) 

“  A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto  there  was  a 
demurrer.” — Ayiiffe:  Parergon. 
de-mfir’-rlfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Demur,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  hesitating,  doubting, 
objecting,  or  taking  exception  to  anything. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  putting  in  a  demurrer. 
d.e-my’,  dem’-y,  s.  &  a.  [Demi.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Paper-making :  A  name  given  to  certain  sizes 
of  drawing,  printing  and  fiat  writing-paper,  vary¬ 
ing  with  different  makei-3  unfortunately,  but 
usually  as  follows:  Drawing,  20x15 inches;  writing, 
2.1x16  inches ;  printing,  2214x17(4  inches. 

*2.  Comm.:  A  gold  coin,  anciently  current  m 
b,  >tland. 


3.  University :  The  name  given  to  those  members 
of  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
England,  who  in  other  colleges  are  styled  scholars 
— originally  half-fellows,  as  being  on  probation  for 
fellowships,  but  since  the  alteration  in  the  statutes 
there  is  no  longer  any  connection  between  a  demy- 
ship  and  a  fellowship. 

*4.  Dress :  A  close-fitting  garment. 

"  He  .  .  .  stript  him  out  of  his  golden  demy  or  man- 
dillion,  and  Head  him.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Demi  (q. v.). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  term  for  any  charge  that  is  borne  half, 
as  a  demy-lion  or  half-lion. 

2.  Paper,  Bibliography ,  die.:  Of  the  size  of  demy 
paper;  made  of  demy  paper. 

demy-ostage,  s.  A  woolen  stuff  used  in  Scotland. 

den  (1),  *denne,  s.  [A.  S.  denn,  cogn.  with  O. 
Dut.  denne  =  a  floor,  a  platform ;  Ger.  tenne  —  a 
floor.]  [Dene.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth. 

2.  The  hiding-place  of  a  wild  beast. 

3.  A  narrow  glen,  a  dell,  a  ravine,  a  wooded  hol¬ 
low. 

*4.  A  cot,  a  hnt. 

5.  A  dirty  or  squalid  place  of  resort  or  residence. 

6.  A  place  of  resort  of  low  characters. 

II.  Philol. :  As  the  termination  to  names  of  places 
it  means  dell  or  glen ;  as  Clie veden,  &e. 

den  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  from  good  even,  good 
e'en=g ood  evening.]  Good  evening;  a  form  of  sal¬ 
utation  used  by  our  ancestors  as  soon  as  noon  was 
past. 

“Good  den,  brother.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Noth - 
ing,  iii.  2. 

*den  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Den  (1),  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  hide,  to  secrete. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  live  in  dens. 

“  They  den  among  rocks.” — Chambers,  s.  v.  Snake. 

*den  (2),  v.  t.  [Probably  a  mistake  for  dem, 
which  is  the  reading  of  one  MS.]  To  dam  up 
water. 

“  The  ischow  off  a  louch  to  den; 

And  leyt  it  out  into  the  nycht.” 

Barbour,  xiv.  354. 

fde-nar'-cot-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  narcotize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free 
from  narcotine ;  to  take  away  the  narcotic  principle 
or  quality. 

•  *de-nar'-I-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  denariata,  from 
Lat.  denarius.] 

Old  Laiv  :  As  much  land  as  was  worth  one  denar¬ 
ius  a  year.  It  is  given  by  different  authors  vari¬ 
ously  as  an  acre  and  a  perch.  (Blount.) 

de-liar  -i-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  deni—  ten,  by  ten; 
decem=  ten.] 

I.  Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  A  Roman  silver  coin,  originally  of  the  value  of 
ten  asses  or  pounds  of  copper :  but  afterward  of 
sixteen  asses,  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was 
reduced  to  one  ounce  in  B.  C.  217.  It  was  equiva- 


Denarins. 


lent  to  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  of  our 
money.  It  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  silver  cur¬ 
rency  down  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus  and  his  sons,  by  whom  pieces  composed  of 
a  base  alloy  were  introduced. 

2.  A  gold  coin  struck  during  the  empire ;  its  full 
title  was  denarius  aureus,  and  it  was  generally 
called  aureus,  but  by  Pliny  uniformly  denarius.  It 
passed  for  twenty-five  silver  denarii. 

*11.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  penny.  Denarius  Dei, 
God’s  penny,  or  earnest  money  given  and  received 
by  parties  in  a  contract,  &c.  Denarius  sancti  Petri, 
St.  Peter’s  pence  (q.  v.).  Denarius  ter tius  comitatus. 
When  county  courts  had  superior  jurisdiction  in 
England,  two-thirds  of  the  fines  were  reserved  for 
the  king,  and  one-third,  or  a  penny,  to  the  earl  of 
the  county,  who  either  received  it  in  specie  or  had 
an  equivalent  for  it  out  of  the  exchequer.  ( Paroch . 
Antiq.,  418.) 

*de-nar'-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  denarro=  to  relate.] 
Proper  to  be  related;  capable  of  being  related. 
(Ash.) 


*de-nar-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  denarratus,  pa.  par. 
of  denarro—  to  relate.]  A  narration.  (Ash.) 

de  -na-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  denariws^containmjr 
ten.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  ten ;  tenfold. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  ten ;  a  body  of  ten  men ;  a  division 
of  an  army. 

“  They  may  very  well  be  compared  to  .  .  .  centen¬ 
aries,  that  are  composed  of  denaries.” — Sir  Kenelm  Digby: 
Suppl.  to  Cabala,  p.  248. 

2.  A  tithing,  a  decennary. 

“He  divided  hundreds  intotithings  or  denaries.” — Hol- 
inshed:  Descr.  of  England,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  denarius.  ^ 

“A  hundred  denaries,  or  pieces  of  sylver  coyne.” — Udall: 
Matthew,  ch.  xix. 

de-na-tion-al-Iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  denational¬ 
ize)  ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  denationaliz¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  denationalized. 

de-na’-tion-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  nationalize  (q.  v.).]  To  divestof  national 
character  or  nationality  by  transference  to  another 
nation. 

“  A  public  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can  expose 
the  ships  of  any  power  to  (be  denationalized.” — Declar.  oj 
the  Prince  Regent  (Jan.,  1813). 

de-na  -tion-al-Iz~er,  s.  [Eng.  denationalize ) : 
•er.]  One  who  or  that  which  denationalizes. 

“  Hot  water  has  not  been  a  denationalizer.” — Black, 
wood’s  Magazine. 

de-na'-tion-al-Iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dena 

TIONALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Denationalization. 

de-nat  -u-ral-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  naturalize  (q.  v.).j 

1.  To  render  unnatural. 

“  It  is  easier  to  undermine  in  the  hearts  of  subjects 
their  reverence  for  rank  and  station,  than  it  is  to  dissolve 
the  ties  of  parentage  and  brotherhood,  or  to  denaturalize 
the  hearts  of  children.” — Chalmers:  Bridgewater  Treat., 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  175. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  condition  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  any  country ;  to  denationalize. 

“They  also  claimed  the  privilege  when  aggrieved  of 
denaturalizing  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  publicly 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and  of 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  his  enemy.” — Prescott. 

de-nat'-if-ral-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denatural¬ 
ize.] 

de-nat'-u-rgd-Iz-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  <&  s.  [De¬ 
naturalize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the  condition 
of  naturalization;  denaturalization. 

♦de-nat'-u-rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  —  away,  from, 
and  natura  =  nature.]  To  render  unnatural’;  to 
denaturalize. 

’•’de-nay  ,  s.  [Deny.]  A  denial  or  refusal. 

“My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay .” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

*de-nay  ,  v.  t.  [Deny.]  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

“  What  were  those  three, 

The  which  thy  proffered  curtesie  denay  t” 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  ILL  vii.  57. 

den-dic'-d  lus,  s.  [Lat.  denticulus,  dimin.  of 
dens  (genit.  dentis)—  a  tooth.] 

Arch.:  A  member  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
entablatures,  occurring  between  the  zoOphorus  and 
corona,  and, 
properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  part  of 
the  latter ;  so 
called  because 
itreprese  nts 
denticuli  or 
small  teeth, 
placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  apart. 

( Weale .) 

de  n’-dr  a- 
chate,  s.  [Gr. 

dendron— a  tree,  _ 

and  achates=  an  agate.] 

Min. :  Arborescent  or  moss-agate ;  agate  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  its  sections  the  forms  or  figures  of  vegetable 
growth. 

*den-dran-thr6-por-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=  a 
tree,  and  Eng.  anthropology  (q.  v.).]  A  study  based 
on  the  theory  that  man  had  sprung  from  trees. 

“  He  formed,  therefore,  no  system  of  dendranthropoU 
ogy.” — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  eexv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camql,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
tr,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


denehoies 


dendraspidas 

den-dras  -pi-d.ES,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dendron- a  tree, 
and  asp  is  (genit.  asp  idem)  =an  asp.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  »nakes,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
The  fangs  are  very  long,  poison-bearing,  and 
erect.  Dendraspis  angustieeps,  the  narrow-headed 
Dendraspis,  is  of  an  olive-brown  color,  tinged  with 
green ;  in  length  it  is  about  six  feet ;  its  body  long 
and  thin.  It  is  a  good  climber. 

den-drer  -pe-ton,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=  a  tree,  and 
herpeton=  a  lizard,  a  snake  ;  her pd— to  creep.] 

Palceont. :  A  small,  lizard-like  reptile,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Dawson  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia ;  so  named  from  its  being 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  fossil  trunk,  and  hence 
supposed  to  have  been  of  arboreal  habits.  (Page.) 
It  is  now  believed  to  be  a  Labyrinthodont,  and  is 
ranked  by  Professor  Miall  under  the  tribe  Micro- 
sauria. 

den -dri-form,  a.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,  and 
Lat. /orroa.= form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  tree ;  arborescent. 

den'-drlte,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and  English 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  stone  or  mineral  on  or  in  which  are  the 
figures  of  shrubs,  mosses,  or  other  vegetable  growth  ; 
an  arborescent  or  dendritic  mineral.  The  colors 
are  due  to  the  traces  of  organic  matter,  or  of  oxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  or  titanium. 

den-drit'-ic,  den-dril'-lc-al,  a.  [English  den- 
drit(e).;  -ic,  -teal.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  Resembling  a  tree ;  dendriform,  arborescent ;  a 
term  applied  to  certain  branching  moss-like  figures 
which  appear  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fissures  and 
joints  in  rocks.  They  are  strictly  organic  and  of 
chemical  origin,  as  much  so  as  the  dendritic  frost¬ 
work  on  the  surface  of  a  window-pane  on  a  winter’s 
night. 

“  Moss-agate  or  Mocha-stone,  filled  with  brown  moss¬ 
like  or  dendritic  forms  distributed  through  the  mass.” — 
Dana:  Mineralogy,  p.  195. 

2.  Marked  by  or  containing  figures  resembling 
shrubs,  mosses,  and  other  vegetable  growth. 

“  Dendritic  agate,  containing  brown  or  black  dendritic 
markings.” — Dana:  Mineralogy,  p.  195. 

den-dro-hi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dendrobium 
(q-  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  acfj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  of  the  tribe  Malaxe®. 

den-dr 6 -bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=  a  tree,  and 
6£os=life.  So  named  because  they  are  found  on 
trees.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dendrobid®.  The  anther  is  two-celled,  with 
four  pollen  masses  with  no  separate  stigmatic 

fland.  Above  200  are  known,  some  of  them  with 
ne  flowers,  others  of  more  humble  character.  Of 
the  former  type  are  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  D.  Gibsoni,  D.  finbriatum,  and  D.  densi- 
fiarum.  About  eighty  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
Their  native  country  is  the  East  Indies. 

den-dro-gcel’-a,  s.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,  and 
hoilos= hollow.] 

ZoOl. :  A  section  of  Scolecida,  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Planarida  (q.  v.).  They  have  the  intes¬ 
tines  branched  or  arborescent,  and.  the  body  flat  or 

broad. 

den-dr6-c6-lap  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree, 
and  Jcolapto— to  peck.] 

Ornith.:  The  Hook-billed  Creepers,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Dendrocolaptin®, 
and  family  Cert.hid®,  or  Creepers.  They  are  natives 
of  South  America. 

den-dro-co-lap-ti-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat-  den- 
drocolapt(es) ,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Certhidse,  or  Creepers.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America. 

den-dr  6-gyg-na,  s.  [Gr.  clendron=a  tree,  and 
Lat.  cygnus=a  swan.] 

Ornith.:  The  Tree  Ducks,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidae.  The  toes 
are  long  and  project  beyond  the  membrane,  enabling 
them  to  perch  on  trees,  whence  the  name. 

den-dro-den’-txne,  s.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,  and 
Eng.  dentine  (q.  v.).]  A  term  applied  to  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth  produced 
by  the  aggregation  of  several  simple  teeth  into  one 
mass,  the  blending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and 
cement,  producing  a  dendritic  appearance. 

den -drS-dont,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=  a  tree,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  One  of  an  extinct  family  of  fishes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  genus,  Dendrodus,  characteristic 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  Devonian  System. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  section  of  their  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  conical  teeth,  which  presents  numerous 
fissures  radiating  or  spreading  like  the  branches  of 
a  tree  from  a  entral  mass  of  vasodentine,  or  vascu¬ 
lar  uncalcified  tissue.  (Page,  <&c.) 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl; 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan. 
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den  -dro-diis,  s.  [Greek  dendron— a.  tree,  and 
odous=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the  typical 
one  of  the.  family  Dendrodonts  (q.  v.).  Prof.  Hux¬ 
ley  places  it  under  the  family  Glyptodipterini,  and 
Dr.  Traquair  doubtfully  under  the  Holoptychiidw. 
Found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Elgin  and 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Russia. 

den-drog'-ra-phy,  s.  (Gr.  dendron— a  tree,  and 
graphe=  a  writing ;  graph*)— to  write.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  or  description  of  trees ;  dendrology. 

den-dro-grap'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=  a  tree,  and 
flra.ptos=painted  .  .  .  marked  with  letters,  writ¬ 
ten,  the  fossil  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to 
written  characters  on  the  matrix  in  which  it  lies.] 
[Gkaptolite.  ] 

Puloeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  consisting 
of  plant-like  spreading  and  branched  growths,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  strong  footstalk.  The  brancnlets 
carry  upon  one  side  a  series  of  little  chitinous  cups 
or  cellules,  each  of  which  must  have  contained  a 
polypite.  They  are  exclusively  confined  to.  the 
Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  formations. 
The  genus  may  be  ranked  with  the  Graptolites,  or 
may  be  one  of  the  Sertularida. 

den'-droid,  den'-drbid-al,  a.  [Gr.  dendroeides 
=tree-like,  from  dendron=  a  tree,  and  eidos=form, 
appearance;  Fr.  dendroide .]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

den'-dro-it,  s.  [Fr.  dendroite ;  Gr.  dendron^  a 
tree,  and  Eng.  suff.  -it=-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l  A  fossil 
which  has  some  resemblance  in  form  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree. 

den-drol-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,  and 
lagos=  a  hare.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  belonging 
to  the  Kangaroo  family.  They  are  natives  of  New 
Guinea. 

den-drol-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,,  and  lithos 
—  a  stone.  ]  Fossil  wood  ;  a  general  term  for  any  fossil 
stem,  branch,  or  other  fragment  of  a  tree. 

den-drol-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  dendrolog(y) ;  - ist .] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  dendrology. 

den-drol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,  and 
logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  or  de¬ 
scription  of  trees ;  dendrography. 

den-dr  om-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=  a  tree,  and 
metron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  height  and  diameter  of  trees,  to  estimate  the 
cubic  feet  of  timber  therein.  It  has  means  for 
taking  vertical,  and  horizontal  angles,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  tripod  stand.  Adjusting  screws,  cir¬ 
cular  racks  and  pinions,  afford  means  for  adjusting 
the  .  limbs  of  the  instrument,  and  altering  their 
position,  as  circumstances  may  require.  (Knight.) 

“Of  timber  measures  and  dendrometers  there  are  various 
kinds,  and  their  use  is  for  taking  the  dimensions  of 
standing  timber  without  climbing  the  tree.” — Loudon: 
Encycl.  of  Gardening,  §  1780. 

den -dro  mus,  den -dro-mys,  s.  [Gr.  dendron 
=  a  tree,  and  mys=  a  mouse.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  belonging 
to  the  mice  family,  and  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
Dendromus  typus,  an  animal  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  long,  with  a  tail  four  and  a  half  inches.  It 
frequents  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  forms  its 
nest,  and  brings  forth  its  young.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa. 

den-dro-nes  -sa,  s.  [Gr.  dendron= a  tree,  and 
Epic  nessa,  Attic  netta—a  duck.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatid®  (Ducks).  Dendro- 
nessa  sponsa  is  the  Summer-duck  of  the  United 
States.  It  frequents  fresh-water  ponds  and  creeks, 
and  sometimes  builds  even  in  mill-dams.  D.  galeri- 
culata  is  the  Maud rrin  Duck. 

den-droph-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dendroph(is) , 
and  Lat  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  snakes,  sub-order  Colubri- 
formes.  The  body  and  tail  of  these  snakes  are 
much  compressed,  or  are  very  slender  and  elongate ; 
the  head  is  distinct  from  the  neck,  and  has  a  wide 
gape.  The  Dendropbid®  are  diurnal  in  their  habits, 
living  in  trees,  and  are  extremely  active  climbers ; 
their  colors  assimilate  with  the  surrounding  foli¬ 
age.  They  occur  in  all  tropical  regions,  are  innoc¬ 
uous,  and  feed  principally  on  tree-lizards.  Two 
genera  are  classed  under  this  family — Chrysopelea 
and  Dendrophis. 

deii-droph'-is,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  —  a  tree,  and 
ophis—a  serpent.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Dendrophid® 
(q.  v.),  with  smooth  scales,  which  are  much  larger 
along  the  back  than  on  the  sides ;  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  slightly  keeled.  This  genus  occurs  in 
India,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  venomous. 

den-dr  o-phyl  -li-a ,  s-  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree, 
and  phullon= a  leaf.] 

ZoOl.  dfr  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  deep-sea  corals, 
ranging  from  the  chalk  to  modern  times. 


den  -drd-plex,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree,  and 
plexis— a  stroke,  a  blew.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Cer 
thid®,  or  Creeper  family. 

den-dro  pu  -pa,  s.  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree,  and 
Lat.  pupa .  J 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Dawson  for  the  reception  of  the  single 
specimen,  Pupa  vetusta,  discovered  in  the  Coal 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  iu  the.  hollow  trunk  of  an 
erect  Sigillaria.  Nicholson  thinks  the  shell  is  so 
remarkably  like  some  living  chrysalis-shells,  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  framing  a  new  genua 
for  its  reception. 

den-dro-saur-g,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dendron  —  a  tree 
and  saura= a  lizard.] 

ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  to  a  tribe 
of  Saurians,  sub-order  Pachygloss®.  The  scales  of 
the. belly,  the  sides,  and  the  back,  are  granular 
The  tongue  is  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  worm-like, 
very  exsertile.  The  eyes  are  globular,  very  mobile, 
with  a  small  central  round  opening.  The  toes  are 
equal,  united  into  two  opposing  groups.  It  contains 
but  a  single  family,  Cham®leontid®  (q.  v.). 

den-dro-so-mg,  s.  [Gr.  dendron— a  tree,  and 
soma  =  a  body.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rliizopoda,  belonging  to  the 
family  Acinetina.  Body  conical,  thick,  soft,  and 
smooth,  alternately  branched ;  branches  incrassate 
and  tentaculate  at  the  end.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

den-dros-tras’-a,  s.  [Gr.  dendron— a  tree,  and 
ostreon=  an  oyster.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to  theoyster 
family. 

den  -drb  style,  s  [Gr.  dendron  =  a  tree,  and 
stulos= a  pillar.] 

ZoOl. :  A  stout  pillar  supporting  a  thick  flat  quad¬ 
rate  disk  in  the  Rhizostomid®. 

den-dryph'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  dendron=a  tree,  and 
p  we = gr  o  w  th .  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  consist* 
ing  of  molds  growing  over  dead  herbaceous  plants. 
*dene  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  denu= a  valley.]  [Den  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  valley,  a  delL 

“Thou  says  thou  trawez  mo  iu  this  dene.” 

E.  Eng.  All  it.  Poems;  Pearl,  105. 

2.  As  an  element  in  place-names  it  means  valley, 
dell. 

*dene  (2 ),s.  [Dune.]  A  hillock,  a  bank. 

*dene  (3),s.  [Dean.] 

Deneb,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Arab.  zanab= a  tail.] 
Asti-on. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  two  and  a  half, 
called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Denebola,  and  Beta  Leonis, 
Deneb  Adige,  s. 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called 
also  Arided  and  Alpha  Cygni. 

Deneb  Aleet,  s. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two  and  a 
half,  _  called  also  Deneb,  Denebola,  and  Beta 
Leonis. 

Deneb  Algiedi,  s. 

Astron A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  three  and  a 
half,  called  also  Delta  Capricorni. 

De-neb'-ol-a,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two  and  a 
half,  called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Deneb,  and  Beta, 
Leonis. 

*den'-e-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denegatum,  sup.  or 
denego=  to  deny:  de  (intens.),  and  nego=to  deny.] 
[Deny.]  To  deny. 

*den-e-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  denegatio.]  A  denying 
or  denial. 

“A  denegation  of  my  faith  and  true  opinions.” — Fox: 

Martyrs,  jj.  8677. 

dene  -holes,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  denn  =  a  cave;  Eng. 

hole.] 

English  Archceol. :  Ancient  artificial  excavations, 
consisting  of  a  round  vertical  shaft,  from  2  ft.  6  in. 
to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  ending  below  in  a  cavern  in  the 
chalk.  The  shafts  were  usually  descended  by  means 
of  footholes  in  the  sides.  The  chambers  in  the 
oldest,  simplest,  and  shallowest  are  usually  mere 
expansions  of  a  beehive  shape ;  iu  the  deeper  pits 
the  cavern  may  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers 
symmetrically  ranged  around  the  shaft,  or  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  may  have  disappeared,  and  the 
roof  be  supported  by  pillars  of  chalk.  Of  three 
recently  descended  by  the  Egsex  Field  Glub  at 
Hangman’s  Wood,  near  Grays,  Essex,  England,  the 
greatest  length  was  about  70  ft.,  breadth  46  ft.,  and 
height  18  ft.,  and  they  were  all  about  80  ft.  deep. 
Though  often  very  close  together,  no  communica¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  found  between  adjacentpits. 
Deneholes  may  be  entirely  in  the  chalk,  or  their 
shafts  may  be  almost  wholly  in  overlying  beds.  In 
England  they  abound  most  in  Kent,  north  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  in  Essex,  between  Purfleet  and 


cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  ezpect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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East  Tilbury.  A  very  few  of  the  older  and  simpler 
its  have  been  explored ;  they  are  found  to  date 
ack  to  the  Stone  Ages.  The  deeper  ones  still  need 
examination.  It  has  been  sometimes  conjectured 
that  deneholes  were  excavated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  chalk  or  flint,  but  as  they  are  especially 
concentrated  both  at  Bexley  (Kent),  and  near 
Grays,  where  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  gravel  and  Thanet 
sand  overlie  the  chalk,  though  in  each  instance 
there  is  plenty  of  bare  chalk  within  a  mile,  this 
explanation  cannot  apply  in  their  case.  They  were 
probably  storehouses  and  places  of  occasional  ref¬ 
uge.  On  the  ordnance  maps  the  word  is  spelled 
daneholes,  suggesting  a  closer  connection  with  the 
Danes  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  [For 
information  about  deneholes  see  the  paper  by  Mr. 
F .  C.  J.  Spurrell,  read  at  the  Royal  Archeeol.  Inst,  in 
April,  1881,  and  since  published.]  ( T .  V.  Holmes, 
Esq.,  F.  G.  S.) 

*den'-er-ye,  s.  [Deanery.] 
den'-gue,  s.  [Said  to  be  a  mistake  for  English 
dandy ;  the  disease,  when  it  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  being  called 
the  dandy-fever,  from  the  stiffness  and  constraint 
caused,  to  the  limbs.  This  the  Spaniards  mistook 
for  their  word  de»urwe=prudery,  which  might  also 
be  very  well  used  for  stiffness  or  constraint.] 

Med. :  A  continued  fever  common  in  this  country 
andin  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
chief  symptoms  are  severe  pain  in  forehead,  limbs, 
back,  and  joints,  with  an  eruption  like  measles,  or 
rather  erysipelas,  with  painful  swellings.  The  pains 
are  of  an  agonizing  character,  and  are  apt  to  recur. 
The  acute  stage  lasts  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then 
desquamation  begins. 

de-nl  -9,-ble,  a.  [Eng  .deny; -able. 1  Capable  of 
being  denied;  that  may  or  can  be  denied  or  contra¬ 
dicted. 

“  The  negative  authority  is  also  deniable  by  reason.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-m  -3,1,  s.  [Eng.  deny ;  -al-l 

1.  The  act  of  denying,  contradicting,  or  refusing. 

‘‘Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

2.  A  negation  :  a  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  any 
statement ;  or  the  contrary  to  affirmation. 

“  An  entire  denial  of  the  miracles.” — Trench. 

3.  A  denying  or  refusing  to  confess  or  own  to ;  the 
contrary  to  confession. 

“  Denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fouler.” — Sidney. 

4.  An  abjuration;  a  rejection  or  refusing  to 
acknowledge ;  a  disowning. 

”...  we  act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  Him.”— 
South. 

5.  Loosely :  A  failure  to  obtain. 

"  Such  a  total  denial  of  success  has  certainly  been  very 
rare  in  the  present  century.” — London  Times:  Transit  of 
Venus. 

6.  A  restraint  of  one’s  appetites  or  desires ;  self- 
denial. 

*de-nl’-3,nge,  s.  [Eng.  deny ;  -ance.]  Denial. 

“  Either  for  the  affirmance  or  deniance  of  the  same.” — 
Ball:  Edward  IV.,  an.  22. 

de-nied',  *de-nayed,  *de-nyed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Deny.] 

de-ni’-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  deny;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  denies,  contradicts,  or  maintains  the 
negative  of  a  proposition. 

“And  the  denier  by  the  word  Virtue  means  only  cour- 
age.” — Watts . 

2.  One  who  disowns,  abjures,  or  refuses  to 
acknowledge. 

“Christ  looked  his  denier  into  repentance.” — South. 

3.  One  who  refuses  to  grant  or  concede  anything. 
“It  may  be  I  am  esteemed  by  my  denier  sufficient  of 

myself  to  discharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  priest,  not  to 
men  as  a  prince.” — King  Charles. 

den'-I-er  (21,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denarius  (q.v.).] 
A  small  French  coin=the  twelfth  part  of  a  cent  of 
American  money. 

“  Til  not  pay  a  denier .” — Shakesp.:  Henry  TV.,  iii.  3. 
den  -I-grate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denigratum,  sup.  of 
denigro= to  blacken:  de  (intens.),  and  nigro=  to 
make  black;  rugrer=black.] 

“Hartshorn  and  other  white  bodies  will  be  denigrated 
by  heat.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  711. 

den-i-gra’-tion,  s.  [Latin  denigratio,  from 
denigro.]  A  making  black,  a  blackening. 

“These  are  the  advenient  and  artificial  ways  of  denU 
$  ration.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  12. 

den-I-grat-or,  s.  [Eng.  denigrat{e) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  blackens  or  denigrates. 
den’-Im,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fab.:  A  colored,  twilled  cotton  cloth,  used  for 
overalls. 

“  Cotton  jeans,  denims,  drillings,  bed-tickings,  &c.” — 
Con  temp.  Review. 


Den-Is,  s.  [From  St.  Denis  or  Denys,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  patron  saint  of  France.]  A 
name  much  affected  by  the  faithful  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  particularly  among  the  Irish. 
(The  appellation  has  acquired  a  similar  position  in 
this  country  with  the  name  Jonah,  for  an  analogous 
reason.) 

H  Your  name  is  Denis— You  are  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment  (the  allusion  being  to  the  suppositi¬ 
tious  trials  of  a  mythical  Irishman  of  that  name). 

“  Ex-Senator  Ingalls  was  introduced  to  a  Kansas  City 
audience  as  ‘  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the  age  and  the 
peerless  master  of  the  English  language.’  Stepping  to 
the  footlights  Mr.  Ingalls  said  :  ‘I  am  obliged  to  Maj. 
Warner  for  the  eulogistic  phrases  in  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  me.  He,  however,  forgot  to  allude  to  the  title 
which  is  the  most  distinguished  I  enjoy  at  present  He 
did  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  my  name  is  “Denis  that 
I  am  the  man  who  got  left.  That  is  my  most  distinguished 
title  to  notoriety  and  attention  to-day.’  ” — New  York 
America. 

denis  d’or,  s.  [Fr.] 

Mus. :  An  instrument  having  a  finger-board  like  a 
piano  and  pedals  like  an  organ,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vast  number  of  different  qualities  of 
sound.  It  was  invented  in  1762  by  Procopius  Divis, 
in  Moravia.  ( Stainer  cfi  Barrett.) 

*den'-I-son,  s.  [Denizen.] 

de-ni  -trate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de—  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  nitrate  (q.  v.).]  To  disengage  or  set  free  nitric 
acid  from. 

de-nl-tra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  denitrat{e ) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  freeing  nitric  acid. 

de-nit ’-rl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from;  Eng. 
niter;  and  Lat.  facio  (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.]  To  de¬ 
prive  or  free  of  niter. 

den-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deniz(en) ;  -ation.]  The 
making  any  one  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject. 

“  That  the  mere  Irish  were  reputed  aliens  appears  by 
the  charters  of  denization,  which  in  all  ages  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  them.” — Davies:  On  the  State  of  Ireland. 

*den-Ize',  *den-nize,  v.  t.  [Denizen,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject ;  to  deni¬ 
zen. 

“  There  was  a  private  act  for  denizing  the  children  of 
Bichard  Hills.” — Strype:  Edward  IV.,  an.  1552. 

2.  To  naturalize. 

“  The  Irish  language  was  free  dennized  in  the  English 
pale.” — Holinshed:  Descr.  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

den  -I-zen,  s.  [Derived  by  W edgwood,  with  whom 
Skeat  agrees,  from  O.  Fr.  deinzein,  a  word  formed 
by  adding  the.snff.  -em=Lat.  -anus,  to  0.  Fr.  deinz 
=Fr.  daws=within,  from  within.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  citizen,  an  inhabitant. 

"...  the  world’s  tired  denizen.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  26. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  inhabits  or  dwells  in ;  a  resi¬ 
dent. 

“  Thus  th’  Almighty  Sire  began:  Ye  gods, 

Natives,  or  denizens  of  blest  abodes.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  x.  5,  6. 

II.  Law:  A  denizen  is  an  alien  bom,  but  one 
who  has  obtained  naturalization,  making  him  an 
American  citizen.  He  thus  occupies  a  middle  posi¬ 
tion  between  an  alien  and  a  natural-born  citizen. 

den'-I-zen,  v.  t.  [Denizen,  «.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject;  to 
naturalize. 

2.  Fig. :  To  admit  to  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
citizen. 

“  Falsehood  is  denizen'd,  virtue  is  barbarous.” 

Donne. 

den'-I-zened,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denizen,  u.] 

“  As  soon  as  denizened  they  domineer.” — Dryden. 

den'-I-zen-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  denizen ;  -ship.]  The 
state  of  being  a  denizen. 

*denk,  a.  [Dink.] 

1.  Neat,  trim,  gay. 

.  “Young  lustie  gallandis 
I  held  mair  in  aawtie,  and  deirar  be  full  mekill, 

Na  him,  that  dressit  me  sa  denk.” 

.  Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  58. 

2.  Saucy,  nice. 

“  Bot  echo  was  sumthing  denk ,  and  dangerous.” 

Dunbar :  Maitland  Poems,  p.  67 

*den'-np.r,  *den-nare,  s.  [Dinner.] 

den -net,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Vehicles:  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled  carriage 
like  a  gig,  hung  by  a  combination  of  three  springs ; 
two  of  which  are  placed  across  the  axle,  at  right 
angles  with  it,  the  third  being  suspended  from  them 
behind  by  shackles. 

“  In  those  days  men  drove  gigs,  as  they  since  have 
driven  stanhopes,  tilburys,  dennets,  and  cabriolets.”—!'. 
Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 


*den  -nifig,  s.  [Den  (1),  u.]  A  place  where 
beasts  make  meir  lair. 

“This  serpent  hath  no  nestling,  no  stabling,  no  den¬ 
ning.” —  Ward:  Sermons,  p.  158. 

de-nom-In-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  denomino—to  de¬ 
nominate  (q.  v.).]  That  may  be  named,  denomin¬ 
ated,  or  denoted. 

“An  inflammation  consists  of  a  sanguineous  effluxion, 
or  else  is  denominable  from  other  humors.” — Browne ■  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

de-nom-In-ate,  v.  t.  [Denominate,  a.] 

1.  To  name ;  to  give  a  name,  epithet,  or  title  to. 

“  Those  places  which  were  denominated  of  angels  and 
6aints.” — Hooker  ■  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  To  give  a  right  or  title  to  a  name. 

“  The  two  faculties  that  denominate  us  men,  under¬ 
standing  and  will.” — Hammond. 

*f]  For  the  difference  between  to  denominate  and 
to  name,  see  Name. 

de-nom  -In-ate,  a.  [Lat.  denominatus,  pa.  par. 
of  denomino= to  name:  de=down,  and  nomino— to 
name;  nomen=a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Named,  designated,  entitled,  de¬ 
nominated.  I 

2.  Arith. :  A  term  applied  to  a  qualifying  number, 
or  one  which  expresses  the  kind  of  unit  treated  of ; 
thus,  in  seven  pounds,  seven  is  a  denominate  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  seven,  when  used  without  reference  to  any 
concrete  units,  is  an  abstract  number. 

de-nom'-In-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denomin¬ 
ate,  v.] 

de-nom-I-nat-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Denomin¬ 
ate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  naming,  designating,  or 
denoting ;  denomination. 

de-nom-I-na  -tion,  *de-nom-in-a'-$ion,  s.  [Fr. 
denomination ;  Sp.  denomination;  Port .denomina- 
Cao;  Ital.  denominazione ;  Prov.  denominetio;  all 
from  Lat.  denominatio,  from  denominatus,  pa.  par. 
of  denomino.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  naming  or  designating. 

2.  A  name  or  appellation  given  to  a  thing;  an  epi¬ 
thet,  a  designation. 

“The  liking  or  disliking  of  the  people  gives  the  play 
the  denomination  of  good  or  bad  ;  but  does  not  really 
make  or  constitute  it  such.” — Dryden. 

3.  A  class,  society,  collection,  or  sect. 

“Philosophy,  the  great  idol  of  the  learned  part  of  the 

heathen  world,  has  divided  it  into  many  sects  and  denom¬ 
inations.” — South. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic: 

(1)  Gen.  (o/  concrete  quantities ) :  Figures  simi¬ 
larly  designated.  Thus  in  the  expression  £1  2s.  6d. 
and  £4  4s.  3d.,  £1  and  £4  are  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion,  2s.  are  of  the  same  denomination  as  4s.,  and 
6d.  of  the  same  as  3d. 

t(2)  Spec,  {of  fractions) :  Having  the  same  denom¬ 
inator. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  religious  communion,  a  section  of 
the  Christian  Church :  a  body  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  holding  essentially  the  same  tenets,  and  more 
or  less  closely  bound  together,  either  under  a  com¬ 
mon  government  or  under  governments  of  the  same 
type.  It  is  more  frequently  used  generically  of  a 
number  of  sects  holding  identical  views  as  to  Church 
government  than  of  a  single  one  of  those  sects  :  thus 
the  Baptist  denomination  is  a  term  more  frequently 
used  than  the  Particular  Baptist  denomination, 
and  the  Presbyterian  denomination  than  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  denomination. 

IT  The  Three  Denominations : 

Eccles.:  The  name  given  to  a  union  formed  in 
England  in  A.  D.1727  of  representatives  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents  or  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  the  Baptists,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  direct  approach  to  the  reigning  sover¬ 
eign.  It  still  exists,  and  at  intervals  meets  and  acts. 

II  For  the  difference  between  denomination  and 
name,  see  Name. 

de-nom-I-na'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  denomination; 
• al .]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  denomina¬ 
tion. 

U  Denominational  System  of  Education : 

Education :  A  system  of  education  carried  on  by 
the  British  Government  through  means  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  religious  denominations.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  began  to  adopt  the  view  that  a 
duty  lay  upon  it  to  educate  the  children  or  see  that 
they  received  education,  two  courses  were  open  to 
it.  It  might  have  ignored  all  previous  efforts  made 
in  a  similar  direction  by  churches  or  benevolent 
individuals,  and  all  private  or  “  adventure  ”  schools. 
Or  it  might  have  availed  itself  of  all  these  efforts, 
aiding  with  the  protection  of  a  conscience  clause 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  te  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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all  schools  worthy  of  its  countenance,  stimulating 
them  to  increased  exertion,  and  confining  its  own 
direct  efforts  to  places  which  they  had  neglected  to 
occupy.  The  former  plan  would  have  been  national 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  but  would  have 
been  very  expensive,  and  would  have  provoked 
antagonism  from  the  religious  bodies  ignored.  In 
England  the  first  efforts  of  Government  were  in  the 
direction  of  the  denominational  system,  and  when 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  brought  into  existence  a 
multitude  of  “  board  schools,”  these  were  designed 
to  supplement,  and  not  to  supersede,  the  denomina¬ 
tional.  schools  previously  existing.  In  India  the 
historic  development  was  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction.  The  Government  first  founded  schools 
and  colleges  of  its  own,  excluding  Christianity  from 
them,  not  through  antagonism  to  it,  but  because 
the  money  to  support  them  was  derived  from  taxes 
levied  on  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  In  1854  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  afterward  Lord  Halifax,  extended 
pecuniary  support  to  the  missionary  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  “institutions”  in  India,  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  good  secular  education  which  they 
imparted,  purposely  forbearing  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  Christianity  was  taught.  Thus,  though  the 
denominational  is  supposed  to  be  the  antithesis  of 
the  national  system  of  education,  the  two  exist  side 
by  side  and  in  conjunction  with  each  other  with 
but  little  friction  both  in  Britain  and  in  India,  and 
the  energy  of  all  friends  of  education  of  whatever 
type  is  enlisted  for  mutual  cooperation  in  a  great 
work. 

de-nom-Lna’-tion-g.l-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  denomina¬ 
tional  ;  -ism.  Trench,  writing  in  1855,  characterized 
this  as  a  “  monstrous  birth,”  and  considered  thatit 
was  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  dissenting 
magazines.  (Eng.  Past  and  Present ,  Lect.  iv.)] 

1.  The  act  of  ranking  one’s  self  with  some  denom¬ 
ination  ;  attachment  to  a  denomination  ;  party  spirit 
in  defending  its  tenets. 

2.  Spec. :  Attachment  to  the  view  that  education 
is  best  carried  out  through  the  several  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  (English.) 

de-nom-In-a'-tion-^l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  denomina¬ 
tional ;  -ist.]  One  in  favor  of  denominationalism. 

de-nom-i-na  -tion-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  denomina¬ 
tional;  - ly .]  According  to  denomination;  by  de¬ 
nominations  or  sects. 

de-nom’-In-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  denominat(e) ; 
•ive,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Giving  or  conferring  a  name  or  designation; 
denominating. 

“  Connotative  names  have  hence  been  also  called  de¬ 
nominative,  because  the  subject  which  they  denominate 
is  denominated  by  or  receives  a  name  from  the  attribute 
•which  they  connote.” — J.  S.  Mill:  System  of  Logic ,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii.,  s.  6. 

*2.  Bearing  or  capable  of  bearing  a  distinct 
appellation ;  denominable. 

“  The  least  denominative  part  of  time  is  a  minute,  the 
greatest  integer  being  a  year.” — Cocker :  Arithmetic. 

II.  Gram.:  Applied  to  a  verb  derived  from  a 
substantive  or  adjective. 

“  Such  denominative  verbs  abound  in  every  member  of 
our  family.” — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
ch.  vii.,  p.  13L 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  has  the  character  of 
a  denomination. 

2.  Gram. :  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun  either  sub¬ 
stantive  or  adjective. 

de-nom'-in-a-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. denominative; 
. ly .]  By  denomination. 

de-nom-In-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  He  wTho  or  that  which  denomin¬ 
ates  or  gives  a  name ;  he  from  whom  or  that  from 
which  a  denomination  or  appellation  is  derived. 

“Both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one  common 
denominator.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arithmetic: 

*(1)  (See  extract). 

“The  denominator  of  any  proportion  is  the  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  antecedent  by  the  conse¬ 
quent-  thus  6  is  the  denominator  of  the  proportion  that 
30  hath  to  6.  because  6)30(6.  This  is  also  called  the 
exponent  of  the  proportion  or  ratio.”— Harris. 

(2)  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  the  number 
below  the  line  which  shows  into  how  many  parts 
the  integer  is  supposed  to  be  divided :  thus  in  the 
fraction  1, 4  is  the  denominator,  and  shows  that  the 
[integer  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  while  the  numerator,  3,  shows  that  of  these 
four  parts  three  are  supposed  to  be  taken. 

2.  Alg. :  The  expression  under  the  line  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  :  tnus  in  the  fraction  [g,  16  is  the  denominator. 


de-not’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  denot(e) ;  -able.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  denoted  or  distinguished. 

“In  hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested  flowers, 
a  sweet  savor  may  be  allowed,  denotable  from  several 
human  expressions.” — Browne:  Miscell.,  p.  26. 

*de-not  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denotatus,  pa.  par.  of 
denoto .]  To  denote,  to  mark  out. 

“  These  terms  denotate  a  longer  time.” — Burton:  Anat. 
of  Melancholy ,  p.  716. 

de-no-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  denotatio,  from  denoto 
=to  denote  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  denoting,  marking, 
or  distinguishing ;  separation  or  distinction  by 
name. 

de-not -gt-tive,  a.  [Lat.  denotat(us),  pa.  par. 
of  denoto,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  denoting  or  marking  out. 

“  The  alteration  it  produces  is  so  denotative,  that  a  per¬ 
son  is  known  to  be  sick  by  those  who  never  saw  him  in 
health.” — Letters  upon  Physiognomy,  p.  121. 

de-no  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dtnioter ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
denotar  ;  Ital.  denotare,  from  Lat.  denoto= to  mark 
out:  de= down,  and  noto— to  mark ;  nota— a  mark.] 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark,  to  betoken,  to  show  or  indicate  by  a 
mark  or  sign  ;  to  signify  visibly. 

2.  To  betoken ;  to  be  a  sign  or  symptom  of ;  to  in¬ 
dicate,  to  imply. 

“  Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind; 

The  want  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed.” 

Cowper:  Hope ,  290-92. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  betoken,  to  indicate,  to  be  a  sign. 

“If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Dove’s  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men’s.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  148. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  denote 
and  to  signify :  “  Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters :  signify  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts  or  movements.  A  letter  or  character 
may  be  made  to  denote  any  number,  as  words  are 
made  to  signify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the 
person  .  .  .  In  many  cases  looks  or  actions  will 

signify  more  than  words.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
de-not-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denote.] 
de-note-ment,  s.  [Eng.  denote;  -ment.]  A 
sign  or  indication. 

“  They  are  close  denotements  working  from  the  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3.  (Quarto  1.) 
de-not  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Denote.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assnhst.:  The  act  of  marking  out  or  distin¬ 
guishing. 

de-nofi  e-ment  (ment  as  mong),s.  [Fr.,  from 

d(nouer=to  untie:  d6= Lat.  dis=apart;  nouer— to 
tie  in  a  knot ;  noue= a  knot ;  Lat.  nodus.]  The  un¬ 
raveling  of  the  plot  of  a  story ;  the  winding  up  or 
catastrophe  of  a  plot ;  the  issue  or  result. 

“  The  denouement,  as  a  pedantic  disciple  of  Boeeu 
would  call  it,  of  this  poem  is  well  conducted.” — I Varton: 
Essay  on  Pope,  i.  250. 

de-nou  n?e,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dinoncer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
denunciar;  Ital.  denunziare  from  Lat.  denuntio= 
to  declare:  de=down,  and  nuntio—  to  announce; 
nuntius—a  messenger.] 

I.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 

“Under  the  leading  and  name  of  his  sonne  Constans, 
whom  of  a  monk  he  had  denounced  Augustus  or  Emperor.” 
— Holland:  Camden,  p.  85. 

*2.  To  denote  or  express  in  a  threatening  manner. 
•'  He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  106,  107. 

3.  To  threaten  publicly  ;  to  proclaim  as  a  threat. 
“Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance  was  de¬ 
nounced.” — Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  accuse,  to  inform  against,  to  charge,  to 
delate. 

“Archdeacons  ought  to  .  .  .  denounce  such  as  are 
negligent.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

5.  To  cry  down,  to  inveigh  against,  to  condemn,  to 
stigmatize. 

*11.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  declare  in  a  solemn  or  threatening  manner. 
“I  denounce  unto  you,  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely 

perish.” — Deut.  xxx.  18. 

2.  To  declare  war  ;  to  threaten. 

“  If  not  denounced  against  us,  why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person?” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  7. 

de-noun?  ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Denounce.] 
*de-noun?  e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  denounce;  -ment.] 
A  denouncing  or  declaring  in  a  threatening  manner ; 
a  denunciation. 

“  False  is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  ot 
his  curse,  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven.” — 

Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


bdil  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious, 


de-noun? -er,  s.  [Eng.  denounc(e) ;  -er.]  On* 
who  denounces. 

“  Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fate. 

To  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  separation.’ 

Di~yden. 

de-noun? -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Denounce.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Denouncement,  denunciation. 
*de-no  ve-ment,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  de= 
from  ;  novus-ne~w  ;  with  Eng.  suff.  -ment.]  A  revo¬ 
lution. 

“I  intend  now  to  present  a  denouement  of  affairs.” 
North:  Examen,  p.  595.  (Davies.) 

de  no  -VO,  phr.  [Lat.]  Anew,  afresh;  from  the 
beginning. 
den§,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat. :  A  tooth  (q.  v.). 

*den§,  *densh,  a.  [Danish.]  Danish. 
den§'-aix,  s.  [O.  Scotch  dens,  and  Dan.  aix— an 
ax.]  A  Danish  ax. 

“  Of  these  only  fourscore  could  be  furnished  with  mu«- 
caths,  pickes,  gunnis,  halberds,  densaixes ,  or  Lochaber 
aixes.” — P.  Elgyn:  Mor'ays.  Statist .  Acc v.  16,  N. 

dense,  a.  [Lat.  densus ;  Fr.  dense;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  denso;  cogn.  with  Gr.  dasws^thick,  dense. J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Thick,  close,  compact,  approaching  to  solidity; 
having  the  constituent  parts  closely  united. 

“All  dense  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies,  as 
metals,  stone,  glass;  and  they  are  longer  in  heating  than 
softer  bodies.” — Bacon. 

2.  Crowded,  thickly  populated. 

“  The  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms.” 

Tennyson:  Mort  d' Arthur,  196. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Deep,  thick-headed ;  as,  dense  ignorance. 

2.  Stupid,  obtuse. 

B.  Bot. :  Having  an  abundance  of  flowers  very 
close  together. 

dens  e-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dense;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dense ;  density. 

dens  e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dense;  -ly.]  In  a  dense 
manner  or  staSte ;  closely,  compactly. 

den-shire,  v.  t.  [See  extract.]  For  def.  see  ex¬ 
tract. 

“Burning  of  land,  or  burn-bating,  is  commonly  called 
denshiring,  that  is,  Devonshiring,  or  Denbighshiring,  be¬ 
cause  most  used  or  first  invented  there.” —Mortimer. 

den-sim’-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  densws= thick,  and  Gr. 
metron=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  contrived  by 
Colonel  Mallet,  of  the  French  army,  and  M.  Bianchi, 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  gunpowder. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  globe  having  a  tube  which 
communicates  with  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  an 
open  vessel.  The  globe  is  joined  at  top  to  a  gradu¬ 
ated  glass  tube,  which  may,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  be  connected  with  an  air-pump.  A  diaphragm 
of  chamois  skin  fits  over  the  lower,  and  one  of  wire- 
cloth  over  the  upper  orifice  of  the  globe,  and  the 
tubes  above  and  below  those  orifices  are  provided 
with  stop-cocks.  For  ascertaining  the  density  of 
the  gunpowder,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  globe 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  until  the  mercury  rises 
to  a  certain  mark  on  the  graduated  tube,  when  tiie 
globe  is  detached  from  its  support  and  weighed  ;  it 
is  then  emptied  and  cleaned,  and  a  given  weight  of 
gunpowder  introduced,  when  it  is  again  attached 
to  the  tubes  and  the  air  exhausted  as  before,  filling 
with  mercury  all  the  space  in  the  globe  not  occupied 
by  the  powder,  up  to  the  mark  before  indicated; 
the  stop-cocks  are  now  closed,  and  the  globe  once 
more  detached  and  weighed.  The  absolute  specific 
gravity  of  the  powder  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  weight  of  the  powder  contained  in  the  globe  by 
the  known  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and  dividing 
the  product  by  the  product  resulting  from  multi¬ 
plying  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
globe  when  filled  with  mercury  alone,  and  its  weight 
when  filled  with  mercury  and  powder,  into  the 
weight  of  the  powder  employed  in  the  experiment. 

dens'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  density ;  Sp.  densidad;  Port. 
densidade ;  Ital.  dens  it  a,  from  Lat.  densitas,  from 
densus= thick,  dense.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close,  or  com¬ 
pact  ;  closeness,  compactness  ;  denseness. 

2.  Fig. :  Depth ;  as  the  density  of  ignorance. 

II.  Pliys. :  That  quality  of  a  body  which  depends 
upon  the  denseness  or  close  cohesion  of  its  constit¬ 
uent  particles.  It  is  estimated  by  the  proportion 
which  the  bulk  bears  to  the  weight.  Thus,  if 
there  be  two  bodies  of  equal  bulk,  but  of  different 
weights,  then  the  body  of  greater  weight  is  of 
greater  density.  Or  if  two  bodies  be  of  equal  bulk 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?L 
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but  of  different  densities,  then  the  body  which  is  of 
greater  density  contains  the  proportionately  greater 
quantity  of  matter.  Or  if  two  bodies  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter,  but  one  of  different  bulk, 
then  the  body  which  is  of  the  less  bulk  is  of  a 
greater  density  than  the  other.  Thus  the  density  is 
seen  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  indirectly  proportional  to  the  bulk. 

dent  (1),  *dint,  *dunt,  *dynt,  *dyntte,  s.  [A 
variant  of  dint  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

“  He  schal  hym  sole  with  dethes  dent." 

Octovian,  1,001. 

2.  A  mark,  hollow,  or  depression  caused  by  a 
blow ;  a  notch,  an  indentation. 

dent  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  dens  {geait.  dentis)— a 
tooth.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Weaving:  One  of  the  splits  of  the  reed  which 
is  fixed  in  the  swinging  lathe,  and  whose  office  it  is 
to  beat  the  weft-thread  up  to  the  web. 

2.  Mach. :  A  tooth  of  a  gear-wheel. 

3.  Carding :  The  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth 
of  a  card.  [Cabd.] 

4.  Locksmith.:  A  salient  knob  or  tooth  in  the 
works  of  a  lock. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Her.:  Indented. 

dent,  *dent-yn,  *dint-en,  *dynt-en,  v.  t. 

SDent,  s.  Dint,  v.]  To  make  a  dent,  hollow,  or 
lepression  in ;  to  indent. 

dent'-$.l,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  — a 
tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Fr.  dental ;  Ital. 
dentate.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

2.  Gram. :  Pronounced  or  formed  by  the  teeth 
with  the  tongue. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram.:  A  letter  or  articulation  formed  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
teeth,  or  the  gum  immediately  above  them.  The 
dentals  are  d ,  t,  and  th.  When  two  dentals  come 
together,  the  first  is  sometimes  changed  into  a  sibi¬ 
lant;  as  O.Eng.  mot-te— moste — mos t,  ioit-te=wiste— 
wist. 

“The  dental  consonants  are  easy,  therefore  let  them  be 
next;  first  the  labial-dentals,  as  also  the  lingua-dentals.”—- 
Holder. 

2.  Conchol. :  A  shell  belonging  to  the  family  Den- 
talidae ;  a  tooth-shell. 

dental  apparatus,  s.  1.  The  teeth,  together  with 
the  alveoli  and  the  jaws.  2.  The  instruments  and 
appliances  employed  in  dental  operations. 

dental  arches,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Arches  consisting  of  the  teeth,  the  gums, 
and  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillw,  all  which 
are  situated  within  the  lips  and  cheeks.  ( Quain .) 

dental  articulator,  s.  An  instrument  for  match¬ 
ing  the  dentures  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw. 
dental-canals,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  bony  canals  through  which  the  vessels 
and  nerves  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  teeth. 

dental-cartilage,  s. 

Anat.:  The  cartilaginous  elevation,  divided  by 
slight  fissures,  on  the  biting  margins  of  the  gums  in 
infants,  prior  to  dentition.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  teeth. 

dental- cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  teeth,  in 
which  is  situated  the  dental  pulp  (q.  v.). 

dental  chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  excavating  cavities 
in  the  teeth  or  cutting  the  natural  teeth,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  filling.  They  have  straight  or  oblique  edges, 
and  are  used  by  a  pushing  action.  Tools  of  other 
shapes  used  by  a  lateral,  rotatory,  or  drawing  action, 
are  excavators,  drills,  burs,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

dental-cut  dovetail,  s.  A  dovetail  having  a 
number  of  dents  on  each  part  fitting  within  the 
interdental  space  of  the  fellow-portions.  Drawers 
and  well-constructed  boxes  are  thus  secured  at  their 
comers. 

dental  drill,  s.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out 
carious  portions  of  teeth,  for  opening  out  a  nerve- 
cavity,  for  plugging,  or  for  the  insertion  of  a  pivot. 
The  drills  are  sized  and  shaped  for  their  work. 

dental  engine,  s.  A  machine  which  has  almost 
wholly  superseded  the  use  of  hand-burs  and  drills. 
It  is  operated  like  a  dental  lathe,  and  has  a  flexible 
cable  or  an  adjustable  arm  and  hand-piece,  which 
afford  great  facility  of  movement  and  adaptation. 

dental  excavator,  s.  An  instrument  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  decayed  portion  of  a  tooth  preparatory  to 
the  operation  of  filling. 


dental  file,  s.  A  file  made  for  use  in  operative  or 
mechanical  dentistry.  Dental  files  are  of  various 
kinds. 

dental  foramen,  s. 

Anat.:  A  foramen,  i.  e.,  an  aperture  leading  into 
the  dental  canal. 

dental  forceps,  s.  The  dentist  uses  a  variety  of 
operating-forceps.  Some  are  distinguished  by  their 
objective  names,  others  by  shape  or  peculiar  con¬ 
formation,  and  others  by  the  kind  of  duty. 

dental  formula,  s.  A  formula  or  notation  used 
by  zoologists  to  denote  the  number  and  kind  of 
teeth  of  a  mammaliferous  animal,  the  teeth  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  elements  in  its  generic  character. 
Thus  the  dental  formula  of  Man  is  I.  *,  C.  1 — 1, 
P.  M.  | — |,  M.  |  — 1=32 ;  that  is,  there  are  four  in¬ 
cisors  in  either  jaw,  with  one  canine,  two  premolars 
(or  false  molars),  and  three  molars  on  either  side  of 
these  incisors,  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
jaw.  In  other  words,  the  incisors  being  taken  as  the 
ceiiter,  the  upper  figures  refer  to  the  upper  jaw  in 
either  side,  and  the  lower  figures  to  the  lower  jaw. 

dental  groove,  s. 

Anat. :  Two  ridges  prolonged  downward  from  the 
lower  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch. 

dental  hammer,  s.  An  instrument  for  plugging 
teeth ;  operated  by  the  alternate  pressure  and 
relaxation  of  pressure  of  the  stock  upon  the  point. 
The  plugging-tool  presses  against  the  filling  in  the 
tooth;  pressure  on  the  case  makes  the  tool-stock 
recede,  imparting  its  movement  to  the  lifting-bar 
and  hammer,  until  the  bar  passes  the  incline  of  the 
wedge,  releases  its  hold  on  the  catch,  and  releases 
the  hammer,  which  descends  under  the  influence  of 
the  spring.  The  force  is  adjusted  by  devices  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  exterior  band. 

dental  plugger ,  s.  An  instrument  for  compacting 
the  metallic  filling  of  teeth.  The  point  of  the  plug¬ 
ger  continues  to  press  upon  the  metal  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  being  actuated  by  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  while  the  tube  is  reciprocated  and  acts  by 
concussion  on  the  end  of  the  stem. 

dental-pulp,  s. 

Anat. :  A  pultaceous  substance  of  a  reddish  gray 
color,  very  soft  and  sensible,  which  fills  the  cavity 
of  the  teeth. 

dental  pump,  s.  An  apparatus  used  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  saliva  from  the  mouth  during  dental 
operations.  [Saliva-pump.] 

den-tal'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl. :  The  Tooth-shells,  a  family  of  Mollusca, 
consisting  of  the  single  genus  Dentalium  (q.  v.). 

dent'-al-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth,  and  Gr.  lithos=&  stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Dentalium  or  Tooth-shell. 

den  ta'-li-um,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth.] 

1.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Dentalidee.  It  has  a  tubu¬ 
lar,  smooth,  or  longitudinally  striated  shell,  open 
at  both  ends.  The  common  name  for  the  genus  is 
Tooth-shells.  There  are  numerous  species. 

2.  Palceont. :  Several  species  have  been  described 
from  the  Devonian,  and  more  especially  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks,  some  of  them  of  great  size. 
The  Secondary  rocks  have  yielded  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  and  they  become  still  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  Tertiaries.  ( Nicholson .) 

den-tar’-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  fem.  of  dentarius=pex- 
taining  to  the  teeth,  from  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Bot. :  Coral-root.  A  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  family  Arabidse.  The  pod  is  nar¬ 
row,  lanceolate,  and  tapering  ;  the  valves  flat,  gen¬ 
erally  separating  elastically,  nerveless ;  the  seed- 
stalks  broad.  Dentaria  bulbifera,  the  Bulbiferous 
Coral-root,  has  a  creeping  root  with  thick  fleshy 
scales  or  tooth-like  processes,  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  large  purple  flowers. 

deut  -a-ry,  a.  &  s  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  — a. 
tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth  or  den¬ 
tition  ;  bearing  teeth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Comp.  Anat.:  That  bone  in  the  lower  j  aw  of  fishes 
and  reptiles,  corresponding  to  the  lower  jaw  of 
man,  which  carries  the  teeth. 

dentary  bone,  s. 

Anat. :  [Dentaey,  B.] 

den-ta'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  fem.  of  dentatus= toothed.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  the  second  vertebra  of 
the  spinal  column,  from  the  tooth-like  (odontoid) 
process  which  occurs  in  it  at  the  upper  end. 


den'-tate,  den-tat'-ed,  a.  [Latin  dentatus=r 
toothed.] 

Bot. :  Toothed.  A  term  applied  to  the  short  and 
triangular  divisions,  the  results  of  incisions  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  margin  of  leaves.  These  incisions  of 
dentate  parts  are  caused  by  a  failure  of  paren 
chyma.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  free  trian¬ 
gular  extremities  of  the  divisions  forming  a  gamo- 
sepalous  calyx  and  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

dentate-ciliate,  a. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  dentate  margin,  fringed 
or  tipped  with  cilise. 

dentate-sinuate,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dentato-sinttate  (q.  v.). 


dentated  suture,  s. 

Anat. :  Any  serrated  suture ;  a  suture  in  which 
the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bones  are  subdivided 
or  broken  up  into  projecting  points  and  recesses- 
fitting  very  closely  to  each  other.  {Quain.) 
den’-tate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dentate ;  -ly.] 


Bot. :  In  a  dentate  manner. 

TT  The  following  combinations  with  this  word 
occur  in  botany:  Dentately-ciliate,  the  same  as 
Dentate-  ciliate 
(q.  v.)  ;  dentatejy- 
lobed,  toothed  so 
as  to  appear 
lobed ;  dentately- 
pinnatifid,  toothed 
so  as  to  appear 
pinnatifid ;  den- 
tately-runci  n  ate, 
toothed  so  as  to 
appear  runcinate ; 
d  entate  ly  -ser  - 
rated,  having  the 
margin  divided 
into  incisions  re¬ 
sembling  the  teeth 
of  a  saw;  den- 
tately -sinuate,  the 
same  as Dentato-  t,„„. 

sinuate  (q.  v.).  Dentately-ciliate. 

*5-  „  L  Dentate-ciliate  leaf  of  Sedum 

rT+  ,  ,  »A0n, 8.  denticulatum. 

[Hat.  aentatus  —  2.  Dentate-sinuate  leaf  of  Hypo- 
toothed.J  chaeris  glabra. 

1.  The  same  as 
Dentition  (q.  v.). 

“How  did  it  get  its  barb,  its  dentation T” — Paley. 


2.  An  indentation. 

“  You  could  see  .  .  .  every  dentation  of  the  wall.” — 
Besant  &  Rice:  By  Celia’s  Arbor,  ch.  i.  (1878. ) 

den-ta'-td-,  in  comp.  [Lat.  dentcitus— toothed.} 
Toothed. 


dentato-erenate,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  divided  at  the  edge  into 
triangular  notches ;  crenato-dentate. 

dentato-laciniate,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  the  teeth  irregularly  extended  into 
long  points. 

dentato-serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  teeth  taper-pointed  and  directed 
forward  like  serrations. 

dentato-sinuate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  margin  scalloped  and  slightly 
toothed. 

dent-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  dent  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Marked 
with  a  dent  or  indentation  ;  indented. 

dent-ed  (2),  a.  [English  dent  (2),  s.;  -ed.]  Den- 
tated,  toothed. 

dented  chisel,  s. 

Sculp.:  A  chisel  with  a  dentated  edge,  used  in 
carving  stone. 

dent  -el,  dent-il  {Eng.) , den-tel  -lo  (pi.  dentelli > 
{Ital.),  s.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  denticulus=a  little- 
tooth.] 

Arch. :  The  small  square  blocks  or  projections  in 
the  bed-moldings  of  cornices  in  the  Ionic,  Corin¬ 
thian,  Composite,  and  occasionally  Doric,  orders. 
Their  breadth  should  be  half  their  height;  and,  as 
Vitruvius  teaches,  the  interval  [Metoche]  between 
them  two-thirds  of  their  breadth.  In  the  Grecian 
orders  they  are  not  used  under  modillons.  ( Gwilt .) 

“  The  modillons,  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
graceful  projection.” — Spectator. 

dent-e-li  -on,  *dentylion,  s.  [Dandelion.] 

“  Sere  downis  smal  on  dentiliouri  sprang.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  401,  14. 

den-tel  -lA,  s.  [Latin  denticulus,  dimin.  of  den& 
(genit.  dentis)— a.  tooth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonacese.  They  are  small  creeping-plants,  and 
are  so  called  from  the  sid^s  of  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  furnished  with  a  small  tooth.  They 
are  annuals,  and  have  glabrous  leaves  and  white- 
flowers. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib  ciire,  finite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  tr^.  Syrian,  £e„  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwi 
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den-tell'e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denticulus—a  little 
'tooth.! 

Bookbinding :  An  ornamental  tooling  resembling 
notching  or  lace. 

den'-tex,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dent  is)  =  a  tooth.] 
Ichlhy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygious  Fishes, 
belonging  to  the  family  Sparidae.  In  each  jaw  there 
is  a  row  of  strong,  conic  teeth.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
■slightly  emarginate.  They  are  exceedingly  vora¬ 
cious.  They  resemble  the  perch,  frequenting  shal¬ 
lows  among  rocks.  Dentex  vulgaris ,  also  called  the 
Four-toothed  Sparus,  is  a  large  fish,  sometimes  as 
much  as  three  feet  long,  and  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant. 

dent’-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  denticulus,  dimin.  of  dens 
fgenit.  dentis)= a  tooth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  tooth,  or  projecting  point. 

2.  Arch.:  A  dentel.  {Ash.) 

den-tic  -u-late,  den-tlc'-R-lat-ed.  a.  [Lat. 
denticulatus ,  from  denticulus—a.  small  tooth.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the  margin  very  finely  toothed. 

2.  Arch. :  Formed  into  dentels. 

3.  Entom. :  Having  the  margin  very  finely  toothed. 
“Anterior  tibiae  very  finely  denticulate.” — Trans.  Ainer. 

Philos.  Soc.,  voL  xiii.,  p.  289  (1873). 

den-tic'-U-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  denticulate ;  -ly.] 
In  a  denticulate  manner. 

denticulately-ciliated,  a.  Having  the  margin 
so  finely  toothed  as  to  appear  edged  with  ciliae  or 
fine  hairs. 

denticuiately-scabrous,  a.  Having  rough 
denticulations,  or  very  small  teeth. 

denticulately-serrated.  a.  Having  the  margin 
finely  toothed,  resembling  the  edge  of  a  fine  saw. 

den-tic-u-Hi’-tion.  s.  [Lat.  denticulatus.']  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  set  with  small  teeth,  or 
prominences  resembling  teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw. 

“He omits  the  denticulation  of  the  edges  of  the  bill,  or 
those  small  oblique  incisions  made  for  the  better  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  prey.” — Grew:  Musceun. 

dent'-i-cule  {Eng.),  den-tic  -u-liis  {Lat.),  s. 
[Lat.,  dim.  of  dens  (genit.  dentis)— a  tooth.] 

Arch.:  The  flat  projecting  part  of  a  cornice  on 
which  dentels  are  cut. 

dent'-I-fac-tor,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth,  and  factor  —  a  maker;  facio  =  to  make.]  A 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  the  teeth,  gums, 
&c..,  used  in  dental  surgery, 

dent'-l-form,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth;  and  forma— form,  appearance.]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  tooth  ;  odontoid. 

dent’-l-fri§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dentifricium,  from 
■dens  (genit.  dentis)  — a  tooth,  and /rico=  to  rub.]  A 
powder  prepared  for  the  rubbing  and  cleansing  of 
the  teeth ;  a  tooth-powder. 

1  “  Theshellsof  all  sortsof  shell-fish,  being  burnt,  obtain 

a  caustic  nature:  most  of  them,  so  ordered  and  powdered, 
■make  excellent  dentifrices.”— Grew:  Musoeum. 

>  den-tlg'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)— a 
tooth,  and  gero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying 
teeth ;  toothed. 

den'-til,  s.  [Dentel.] 

dent-i-la’-bi-gd,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth;  Eng.  labial  (q.  v.).l  Applied  to  a  sound 
formed  by  bringing  forward  the  tips  of  the  teeth 
and  laying  them  upon  the  lower  lip,  as  in  pronounc¬ 
ing/or  v. 

“  A  dentilabial  instead  of  a  purely  labial  sound.” — 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch  iv. 

dent’-I-la-ted,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth.]  Having  teeth ;  toothed ;  formed  like  teeth. 

dent-I-la'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dentilat{e ) ;  -ion.]  The 
game  as  Dentition  (q.  v.). 

dent’-i-lave,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  ==  a 
tooth,  and  lavo= to  wash.]  A  lotion  or  preparation 
for  washing  the  teeth. 

dent'-ile,  s.  [Ital.  dentello;  from  Lat.  denticu¬ 
lus:  dimin.  of  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = a  tooth.] 
Conchol. :  A  little  tooth,  as  that  of  a  saw. 
dent-i-lin  ’-gual,  a.  &  s.  [Dentolingual.  ] 
den-tll  -6-quist,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  loquor- to  speak,  and  Eng.  suif.  -ist.  ]  One 
who  speaks  through  the  teeth. 

den-til’-O-qujf,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)— a 
tooth,  and  loquor = to  speak.]  The  habit  or  practice 
of  speaking  through  the  teeth, 
dent’-ils,  s.  [Dentel.] 

den'-tm,  den'-tine,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis ) 
t=a  tooth,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in  {Chern.).]  That  tissue 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth,  the  others  being 
cement,  which  forms  the  outer  crust ;  and  enamel, 
which  (when  present)  is  situated  between  the  den¬ 
tine  and  the  cement.  It  is  composed  of  an  organized 
animal  basis,  arranged  in  the  form  of  minute  tubes 
and  cells  of  earthy  particles. 


dent-in-al,  a.  _  [Eng.  dentin{e) ;  - al. ]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  dentine. 

dentinal-tube,  s.  One  of  the  minute  tubes  of 
the  dentine  of  the  tooth,  proceeding  from  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  tooth,  or  pulp-cavity,  at  right  angles  to 
the  outer  surface. 

dent-ing,  *dent-yng,pr. par.,  a.&s.  [Dent,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  dent  or  indenta¬ 
tion  in ;  a  dent,  an  indentation. 

“Twei  dentyngis  shulen  be  in  the  sides  of  a  table.” — 
Wycliffe:  Exodus  xxvi.  27. 

den-ti-phone’,  s.  [Lat.  dens— a  tooth,  and  Gr. 
phone.— a  sound.]  An  instrument  to  enable  deaf 
persons  to  receive  impressions  upon  the  auditory 
nerves  by  means  of  vibrations  conducted  to  those 
nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  teeth,  in  contact 
with  which  the  instrument  is  placed, 
dent-i-ros'-ter,  s.  [Dentibostees.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  tribe  Dentiros- 
tres. 

dent-I-ros'-trate,  dent-i-ros-trql,  a.  [Lat. 

dens  (genit.  dentis)  —  a  tooth,  rostrum— a  beak,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al,  -ate.]  Having  a  tooth-like  proc¬ 
ess  on  the  beak. 

dent-I-ros'-tre§,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  rostrum— a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  A  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order  Insessores, 
or  Perchers ;  so  named  from  having  a  notch  near 
the  tip  of  the  beak  in  the  upper  mandible.  They 
include  the  Shrikes,  Butcher-birds,  &c.  The  tribe 
is  divided  into  the  following  families:  (l)  Laniidee 
(Shrikes),  (2)  Ampelidse  (Chatterers),  (3)  Muscica- 
pidae  (Fly-catchers),  (4)  Turdidee  (Thrushes),  and 
(5)  Sylvidse  (Warblers)  (q.  v.). 

dent'-i-scalp,  s.  [Lat.  dentiscalpium,  from  dens 
(genit.  dentis)— a  tooth,  and scalpo— to  scrape.]  An 
instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

dent -1st,  s.  [Fr.  dentiste ;  Lat.  dens  (genit. 
dentis)  =  a  tooth.J  One  whose  profession  or  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  clean,  extract,  or  repair  teeth  when 
diseased,  or  to  replace  them  with  artificial  ones 
when  necessary;  one  who  professes  or  practices 
dentistry. 

dentist’s  Chair,  s.  A  chair  provided  with 
numerous  adjustments  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
surgical  dentistry.  The  chair  itself  is  pivoted  on  a 
stand  which  has  castors.  The  seat  is  vertically 
adjustable,  the  back  inclinable.  The  head-rest  is 
adjustable  vertically  and  as  to  inclination. 

dentist’s  flask,  s.  A  case  in  which  a  molded 
vulcanite  base  for  dentures  is  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  the  muffle.  A  clamp  holds  the  parts  of  the  flask 
in  perfect  apposition.  {Knight.) 

dentist’s  furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  baking  and 
burning  porcelain  teeth.  It  is  made  of  fire-clay, 
and  hooped  with  sheet-iron.  These  furnaces  are 
oval  in  form,  with  hinged  doors,  the  center  sections 
cased  with  sheet-iron.  The  muffles  are  12  inches 
long  by  wide,  inside  measurement.  The  outside 
measurement  of  the  furnace  is  43  inches  high,  21 
wide,  and  16  deep.  {Knight.) 

tden-tist’-ic,  *den-tist'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  dentist; 
-ic;  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dentistry  or  dent¬ 
ists. 

dent'-Is-try,  s.  [Eng.  dentist  ;  - ry .]  The  art, 
science,  or  profession  of  a  dentist.  See  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work,  under  title  Crown. 

den-tl’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dentitio,  from  dentio— to 
breed  teeth;  dens  (genit.  dentis) = a  tooth.] 


dent-did,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth, 
and  Gr.  eidos—iovm,  appearance.]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  tooth ;  odontoid. 

tdent-O-liii'-gu^l,  dent-i-lin -gURl  (gu  as 
gw),  a.  &  e.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)— a  tooth, 
lingua= the  tongue  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Grammar:  A  term  applied  to  a  consonant  pro¬ 
nounced  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or 
to  the  gum  immediately  above  the  teeth;  lingua- 
dental. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Grammar:  A  sound  pronounced  by  applying  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth  or  to  the  gum  immediately 
above  the  teeth ;  a  linguadental ;  as  d,  t,  s. 

den  -tos,  s.  [Lat.  dens—  tooth,  and  os— bone.] 
Tooth-bone ;  tooth  substance. 

den-tri-fi-ca'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  dens= a  tooth,  and 
facere= to  make.]  The  deposition  of  lime-salts  on 
the  enamel  and  dentine  of  the  teeth. 

dent'-ure.s.  [Fr.] 

Dent. :  An  artificial  tooth,  block,  or  set  of  teeth. 
The  former  are  partial  dentures,  the  latter  is  a  full 
denture.  They  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  A  pivot-tooth  is  an  artificial  crown  set  upon  a 
natural  root. 

2.  Dentures  made  from  dentine  or  river-horse 
teeth,  plate  and  teeth  carved  from  a  solid  block. 

3.  Plates  carved  from  dentine  to  fit  the  gums,  or 
the  gums  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  upon  whicn 
are  pivoted  natural  human  teeth. 

4.  Plates  made  of  gold  or  silver  fitted  to  the  mouth 
and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth. 

5.  Continuous  gum-dentures.  Plates  made  of 
platinum  and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth,  around 
the  necks  of  which,  and  upon  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  plate,  a  silicious  compound  or  enamel  is  fused. 

6.  Mineral  plate  dentures.  Made  entirely  of  por¬ 
celain  ;  plate  and  teeth  molded  and  carved  from 
porcelain  mixture,  enameled  and  burned. 

7.  Plates  made  of  vulcanized  rubber  with  porce¬ 
lain  teeth,  secured  by  being  embedded  previous  to 
the  process  of  vulcanizing,  assisted  by  pins  and 
staples  of  platinum. 

8.  Plates  made  by  casting  a  base  metal  alloy,  with 
porcelain  teeth  secured  by  being  partially  embedded 
in  the  casting.  {Knight.) 

II  Among  the  technical  terms  appertaining  to 
dentures  are:  (1)  Pivot-tooth,  an  artificial  crown 
secured  to  a  natural  root  by  the  insertion  of  a  pivot 
or  pin;  (2)  plate-tooth,  one  fastened  to  a  plate; 
(3)  plain-tooth,  one  without  any  gum ;  (4)  gum- tooth, 
one  madewith  a  portion  of  gum  attached ;  (5)  block, 
two  or  more  teeth  made  unitedly ;  (6)  set,  a  full  fur¬ 
nishing  for  one  jaw  ;  (7)  base,  that  which  artificial 
teeth  are  mounted  on  or  attached  to ;  (8)  mounting, 
attaching  teeth  to  a  base. 

*denty,  *dentie,  a.  [Dainty.] 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  delicate. 

“Twa  finer  dentier  wild-ducks  never  wat  a  feather.” — 

.  Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Scarce. 

“  For  horses  in  that  region  are  but  dentie, 

But  elephants  and  camels  they  have  plentie.” 

Harrington:  Ariosto,  xxxviii.  29. 

de'-nfi-date,  v.  t.  [Dentjdate,  a.]  To  make 
naked  or  bare ;  to  strip,  to  denude. 

“  Who  ruined  have  Evanders  stock  and  state. 

And  strongly  did  the  Arcadians  denudate 
Of  all  their  arms?”  Vicars:  Virgil  (1632). 

“Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  incumbrances,  he 
is  unqualified.” — Decay  of  Piety. 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  breeding  or  growing  teeth. 

2.  The  time  of  breeding  or  growing  teeth. 

II.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  system  or  arrangement  of 
teeth  peculiar  to  any  animal.  [Dental  Foemula.] 

“The  structure  of  the  dentition  of  the  upper  jaw,  with 
the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  mandible,  removes  it  from 
6uch  orders  as  Rodentia  and  Edentata.” — Trans.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  206  (1873). 
dentition  formula,  s.  [Dental  Fobmtjla.] 

fdent'-Ize,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth,  and  Eng.  suff.  - ize .]  To  renew  the  teeth,  or 
to  have  them  renewed ;  to  breed  teeth. 

“The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she  was 
seven  score,  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old 
teeth,  and  others  coming  in  their  place.” — Bacon;  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  §  755. 

*dent'-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dentize.] 

*dent'-iz-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dentize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  renewing  the  teeth ;  den¬ 
tition. 


de-nu-date,  a.  [Lat.  denudatus,  pa.  par.  of 
denudo— to  make  naked,  to  denude  (q.  v.).] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  naked  or  bare ;  stripped, 
denuded. 


II.  Technically; 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Appearing  naked.  (A  term  applied  to  plants 
when  the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.) 

*(2)  Applied  to  the  texture  or  polish  of  bodies,  as 
opposed  to  hairy  or  downy. 

2.  Geol.:  [Denuded.] 

de-nud-at'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denudate,  v.] 
The  same  as  Denudate,  a.  (q.  v.) 

de-nud-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denudatio,  from  denu¬ 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  denudo— to  strip,  to  denude  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  act  of  making  naked  or  bare; 
a  stripping  or  denuding. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  A  laying  bare  by  removal.  The  removal 
of  superficial  matter  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  subjacent 
strata  is  an  act  of  denudation ;  so  also  is  the  re¬ 
moval  by  water  of  any  formation  or  part  of  a  for¬ 
mation.  Thus  we  hear  of  denuded  rocks  or  of  strata 


bfill,  tody;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious. 


this; 

•cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fi, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  d?l. 


denude 
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deodate 


removed  by  denudation.  As  the  matter  removed 
from  one  place  must  necessarily  be  deposited  in 
another,  denudation  must  necessarily  accompany 
and  precede  deposition. 

2.  Med. :  The  condition  of  a  part  deprived  of  its 
natural  coverings,  whether  by  wound,  gangrene,  or 
abscess.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  bones 
when  deprived  of  their  periosteum,  and  to  the  teeth 
when  they  lose  their  enamel  or  dental  substance,  or 
when  the  gums  recede  from  them  and  their  sockets 
are  destroyed. 

IT  Valley  of  denudation: 

Geol. :  A  valley  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the 
strata  in  which  it  is  hollowed  out.  Murchison  de¬ 
scribes  such  a  valley  as  existing  at  Woolhope  in 
Herefordshire,  England.  (See  Siluria,  ch.  v.) 

de-nu  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denudo=to  make  bare:  de 
(intens.),  and  nudo— to  bare;  nudus—bsLie,  naked.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  bare  or  naked  ;  to  strip. 

“If  in  summer-time  you  denude  a  vine-branch  of  its 
leaves,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  or  divest  of,  to  strip ;  as 
of  dignity,  office,  rank,  &c. 

“Raise  me  this  beggar  and  denude  that  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

II.  Geol. :  To  lay  bare  by  denudation  ;  to  remove 
the  superficial  matter  from. 

de-nud  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denude.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:'  Made  bare  or  naked;  stripped, 
divested. 

2.  Geol. :  Laid  bare  by  denudation. 

de-nud’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Denude.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  naked  or  bare; 
denudation. 

*de-num  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
numb  (q.  v.).]  To  confound ;  to  perplex  ;  to  stupefy 
by  incessant  foolish  talk. 

*de-num'-ber,  *de-noum-bren,  v.  i.  [Lat.  de- 
numero,  dinumero .]  To  number,  to  reckon,  to 
count  up. 

“Forthidrede  thi  wrathe  denoumbren.” — Wycliffe:  Ps. 

lxxxix.  11. 

*de-nu'-mer-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denumeratus ,  di- 
numeratus ,  pa.  par.  of  denumero.j  To  count  down, 
to  pay  down.  (Ash.) 

*de-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denumeratio,  di- 
numeration 

Law:  The  act  of  present  payment.  ( Ogilvie ; 
Ash.) 

*de-nun'-§i-ant,  a.  [Lat.  denuntians,  pr.  par.  of 
denuntio.~\  Denouncing. 

“By  denunciant  friend,  by  triumphant  foe.” — Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

de-nun -gl-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  denunciatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  denuncio=to  denounce.]  To  denounce,  to  cry 
out  against. 

“  Tho  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right  .  .  . 
to  denunciate  this  new  work  before  it  had  produced  the 
danger  we  have  so  severely  felt.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide 
Peace. 

de-nun-Qi-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denunciaiio ,  from 
denunciatus ,  pa.  par.  of  denuncio ;  Fr.  denonciation  ; 
Sp.  denunciacion.  ] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  publishing ;  a  proc¬ 
lamation. 

“  In  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  not 
confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large.”— 
Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  denouncing  or  solemnly  threatening. 

“  Midst  of  these  denunciations,  and  notwithstanding  the 

warning  before  me,  I  commit  myself  to  lasting  durance.” 
—Congreve. 

3.  A  solemn  threat ;  a  public  warning  accompanied 
with  a  threat. 

“Christ  tells  the  Jews  that  if  they  believe  not  they 
shall  die  in  their  sins;  did  they  never  read  those  denun¬ 
ciations t” — Ward. 

4.  The  act  of  accusing,  charging,  or  delating. 

5.  The  act  of  denouncing,  finding  fault  with,  or 
crying  out  against. 

II.  Scots  Law:  The  act  or  form  of  declaring  a 
person  who  has  disobeyed  the  charge  given  on  let¬ 
ters  of  Horning  an  outlaw  or  a  rebel.  [Horning.] 

de-nun '-Qi-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  denunciat(e) ;  -ive.J 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  denunciation  ;  denunciatory. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  denunciation. 

“The  clamorous,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorantly  denuncia¬ 
tive.” — Farrar.  (Ogilvie.) 


de-nun'-gi-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  dinonciateur ; 
Sp.  denunciador ;  Ital.  denunziatore.'] 

1.  One  who  denounces  or  publicly  threatens. 

2.  One  who  brings  a  charge  or  lays  an  informa¬ 
tion. 

“The  denunciator  does  not  make  himself  a  party  in 
judgment  as  the  accuser  does.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

3.  One  who  denounces,  condemns,  or  cries  out 
against  any  person  or  thing. 

de-nun-51-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  denunciat(e)>; 
- ory .]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  character  of,  or  con¬ 
taining  a  denunciation. 

de  ny  ,  "de-nay,  *de-naye,  *de-noy,  *de-nye, 
*de-ny-yn,  V.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  deneier,  denoier;  Fr. 
denier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  denegar;  Ital.  dinegare,  from 
Lat.  denego=to  deny:  de  (intens.),  and  nego— to 
deny,  to  refuse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contradict ;  to  say  no  to ;  to  gainsay. 

2.  To  show  or  prove  the  falsity  of. 

“That  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance.” — Shakesp.:  Two 
Gent,  of  Ver.f  1.  1. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant,  to  withhold. 

“But  heaven’s  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  307. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  to  before  the  person 
from  whom  anything  is  withheld. 

“Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  720. 

4.  To  refuse  to,  to  withhold  from. 

“  I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  427,  428. 

5.  To  refuse  to  yield  or  accede  to. 

“  He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

6.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  to  disavow.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  confess.) 

“All  denyede  it  anon,  no  mon  assentit.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,009. 

7.  To  disown  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  ;  to  reject. 
(Opposed  to  own  or  acknowledge.) 

“Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny 
thee.” — Matt.  xxvi.  35. 

*8.  To  decline,  to  refuse  to  accept,  to  reject. 

“  Deny  his  offered  homage.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  L 

*9.  To  forbid,  to  refuse  permission  to. 

“  To  be  your  fellow 

You  may  deny  me.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  say  no,  to  refuse  ;  not  to  comply. 

“And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed. 

And,  half  consenting,  half  denied.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  29. 

2.  To  contradict ;  to  assert  the  falsity  of  anything. 

“And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the 

man.” — Matt.  xxvi.  72. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant  or  allow. 

“  Patroclus  shakes  his  lance,  but  fate  denies.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  463. 

*4.  To  refuse,  to  decline  ;  not  to  agree  or  consent. 
“  Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They  are  sick?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  own. 

“Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

IT  To  deny  one's  self :  Not  to  gratify  the  appetite 
or  desire ;  to  refrain  or  abstain  from. 

“The  best  sign  and  fruit  of  denying  ourselves,  is  mercy 
to  others.”— Sprat. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deny 
and  to  refuse V  “  To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
knowledge  ;  to  refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request. 
We  deny  what  immediately  belongs  to  ourselves: 
we  refuse  what  belongs  to  another.  We  deny  as  to 
the  past;  we  refuse  as  to  the  future:  we  deny  our 
participation  in  what  has  been  ;  we  refuse  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  that  which  may  be ;  to  deny  must 
always  be  expressly  verba] ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes 
be  signified  by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A 
denial  affects  our  veracity ;  a  refusal  affects  our 
good  nature  .  .  .  Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of 
unconscious  agents  :  refuse  is  always  a  personal  and 
intentional  act.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  deny  and  to 
disown :  “  Deny  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense  of 
disown  when  applied  to  persons ;  disown,  that  is, 
not  to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  deny  when  applied  to  things.  In  the 
first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  to  one’s  knowledge 
of  or  connection  with  a  person  ;  disowning ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie : 
the  former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  related  ;  the 
latter  of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  denied  our 
Savior;  a  parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  dis¬ 
owning  his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous ; 
a  child  can  never  disown  its  parent  in  any  case 


without  violating  the  most  sacred  duty.  In  tha 
second  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things  that 
concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  disovm  only  in 
regard  to  what  is  done  by  one’s  self  or  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ;  he 
disowns  all  participation  in  any  affair.  We  may 
deny  having  seen  a  thing;  we  may  disown  that  we 
did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the  only 
thing  implicated  in  a  denial ;  our  guilt,  innocence, 
or  honor  is  implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A  wit¬ 
ness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  the  accused 
party  disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.  A  denial 
is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  or  events ; 
that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied :  disowning 
extends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess ;  we  may 
disoivn  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connections,  and 
the  like.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy  non.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  deny  and  to 
contradict ,  see  Contradict  ;  for  that  between  to 
deny  and  to  disavow,  see  Disavow. 
de-ny  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dent.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  th$ 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  contradicting,  refusing, 
disavowing,  or  rejecting. 

tde-ny  -Ifigny,  adv.  [Eng.  denying ;  -ly.]  In  a 
manner  expressive  of  denial. 

“How  hard  you  look,  and  how  denyingly!” 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  187. 

de-ob  -Struct,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away.  from,  and 
obstruct  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  obstructions  from  ;  to 
clear  of  anything  which  obstructs  ;  to  clear. 

“It  is  a  singular  good  wound-herb,  useful  for  deol>- 
structing  the  pores  of  the  body.” — More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

*de-ob-struct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deobstruct.  J 
*de-ob-struct'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deob¬ 
struct.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  clearing  of 
obstructions. 

de-ob -strfl-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de— away,  from, 
and  obstruens,  pr.  par.  of  obstruo— to  obstruct,  to 
block  up.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Removing  obstructions ;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  opening  and  clearing  the  natural  ducta 
of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body ;  resolving 
viscidities;  aperient. 

“All  sopes  are  attenuating  and  deobstruent,  resolving 
viscid  substances.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  or  quality 
of  opening  and  clearing  the  natural  ducts  of  the 
fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body;  an  opening  or 
aperient  medicine. 

“  It  is  a  powerful  and  safe  deobstruent  in  cachectic  and 
hysteric  cases.” — Bishop  Berkeley:  Siris,  §  6. 

*de-6c'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and 
oculatus=having  eyes ;  oculus=an  eye.]  To  deprive 
of  the  eyes  or  of  sight ;  to  blind. 

de  -6-dand,  s.  [Lat.  Deo  dandum= to  be  given 
to  God.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  personal  chattel,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  any  per¬ 
son,  as  if  a  horse  struck  his  keeper  and  so  killed 
him,  or  if  a  tree  fell  and  killed  a  passer-by.  In 
these  and  such  cases  that  which  caused  the  death 
was  to  be  given  to  God— that  is,  forfeited  to  the 
crown— to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  religious  uses  or  charity.  No 
deodand  was  due  where  an  infant  under  the  age  of 
discretion  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  or  horse, 
or  the  like.  The  right  to  deodands  within  certain 
limits  was  frequently  granted  by  the  crown  to  indi- 
viduals.  Deodands  were  abolished  in  1846. 
de-O-dar  ,  s.  [Sansc.  devadaru= divine  tree.] 

Bot. :  Cedrus  deodara ,  a  large  tree,  attaining  to 
the  height  of  100  ft.,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
similar  in  habit  of  growth  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
of  which  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  variety. 
Its  timber  is  much  valued  and  used  in  India.  The 
name  Deodar  is  also  locally  applied  to  other  trees, 
especially  Conifer®,  in  India,  as  at  Simla,  to  the 
Cupressus  torulosa.  The  C.  deodara  yields  by  exu¬ 
dation,  and  partly  by  heat,  a  kind  of  turpentine, 
resin,  and  pitch. 

*de  -o-date,  s.  [Lat.  Deo  datum=a  thing  given 
to  God.] 

1.  An  offering  to  God. 

“Whatsoever  their  corban  contained,  wherein  that 
blessed  widow’s  deodate  was  laid  up.” — Hooker:  Eccles 
Polity,  bk.  vii.,  §  22. 

2.  A  gift  from  God. 

“  He  would  be  a  deodate,  a  fit  new  year’s  gift  for  God  to 
bestow  on  the  world.”— D’Oyly.  Life  of  Saner  oft,  ch.  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?:f,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rifle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


deodorant 

de-6  -dor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  odorant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deodorizing. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  deodorizer 

de-d-dor-I-za  -tion,  s.  [English  deodoriz(e)  ; 
- ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  removing  or  destroy¬ 
ing  any  fetid,  infectious,  or  noxious  effluvia  by 
chemical  or  other  deodorizers. 

de-0  -dor-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and 
Eng.  odorize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from 
any  effluvium  or  odor,  especially  one  that  is  fetid  or 
noxious ;  to  disinfect. 
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[Lat.  deosculatio .]  The 


de-o  -dor-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deodorize.] 

de-6  -dor-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  deodoriz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  deodorizes ;  specifically,  any 
substance  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
destroying  any  fetid,  infectious,  or  noxious  effluvia, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  &c.  A  drug  „.  . 
or  pastille  applied  to,  or  burned  in  the  presence  of,  verb.) 
putrescent,  purulent,  infectious,  or  fetid  matter. 
Deodorizers  are  a  sanitary  provision  for  the  defeca¬ 
tion  of  matter  having  noxious  effluvia ;  acting  to 
render  the  matter  inert,  to  absorb  it  mechanically, 
or  only  to  disguise  it,  supplanting  the  fetor  by  supe¬ 
rior  energy,  as  in  the  use  of  aromatic  pastilles. 

de-o  -dor-Iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deodorize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


*de-os-cu-la  -tion,  s. 

act  of  kissing,  a  kiss. 

“  We  have  an  enumeration  of  the  several  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship  required  to  be  performed  to  images — viz.,  proces- 
sions,  genuflexions,  thurifications,  and  deosculations.” — 
Stillingfleet. 

*de-os  -si-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  ossify  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  bones. 

2.  Fig. :  To  weaken,  to  enervate. 

“  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  .  .  .  had 

deossified  France.” — Quarterly  Review,  July,  1881,  p.  4. 

de-ox-id-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  oxidate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  abstract  oxygen 
from. 


de-ox  -ld-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deoxidate.] 
de-ox'-ld-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deoxidate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  abstracting 
oxygen ;  deoxidation. 

de-ox-ld-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  deoxidat{e ) ;  -ion.] 
Chem.:  The  abstraction  of  oxygen.  This  term 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  partial  abstraction  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  the  term  reduction  being  applied  to  the  total 
abstraction  of  that  element ;  thus,  peroxide  of 
manganese,  MnCb,  is  said  to  be  deoxidized  by  heat,. 
3Mn02=Mn304-H>>,  but  oxide  of  silver,  AggO,  is 


oiuuA>2=1un3A»4-t-vj'<),  our  oxiae  or  silver,  a 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  deodorization.  reduced,  thus  Ag2<J=0-|- Ago,  metallic  silver. 

de-ox-Id-i-za  -tion,  s.  [English  deoxidiz(e) ; 
-ation.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Deoxidation  (q.  v.). 
de-5x  -id-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  oxidize  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Deoxidate  (q.  v.). 
de-ox  -ld-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deoxidize.] 
de-ox  -id-lz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deoxidize.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Deoxidization,  deoxidation. 

[Pref.  de,  and  English 


*deo-fell-sliine,  s.  [A.  S.  ded/ol=devil,  and  sUn 
—  a  phantasm.]  Devilish  craft  or  cunning. 

“He  dide  mare  inoh  off  deofellshine  o  life.” 

Ormulum,  8,109. 

*deol,  *del,  *deil,  *dol,  *dool,  *doole,  *doylle, 
*dul,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doel,  duel,  deol,  dull,  &c. ;  Sp. 
duelo ;  Ital.  duolo.]  [Dole  (2),  s.]  Grief,  sorrow, 
pain,  trouble. 

“Deol  thou  might  habbe.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  101. 

*deo-len,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  doloir.]  [Deol.]  To 
grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament. 

“  Alisaundres  folk  deoleth  ywis 
For  the  knyght  that  is  yslawe.” 

Alisaunder,  2,734. 


de-ox-y-ben  -zoin,  s. 

oxy(gen),  benzoin .] 


Chem.:  Phenyl-benzyl-ketone,  CfiHs’CO’CHo’CfiHs. 
Obtained  from  benzoin,  C6H5’CH(OHVCO’CkH5,  a 


w  .  -  ’  ’ —  UDtainea  rrom  oenzoin,  ou  usn 

*de-on  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  deoneratus,  pa.  par.  ketonic  alcohol  reducing  with  zinc  and  hydrochi 


of  deonero= to  unload:  de=away,  from,  and  onus 
(genit.  oneris)=a  load.]  To  unload,  to  disburden. 

de-on-t6-log  -ic-al,  <*•  [English  deontolog{y) ; 
-teak]  Of  or  pertaining  to  deontology. 

de-on-tol  -o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  deontolog{y) ;  - ist .] 
One  versed  in  deontology. 

de-on-tol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  deon,  neut.  pr.  par.  of 
dei= it  behooves,  and  logos—  a  word,  a  discourse.] 
The  science  of  moral  duty,  or  of  that  which  is 
morally  binding  or  obligatory ;  a  term  applied  by 
the  followers  of  Jeremy  Ben tham  to  their  doctrine 
of  ethics.  [Benthamism.] 

“  Reasoning  produces  theosophy  or  ontology  and  deon¬ 
tology ." — Athenaeum,  Sept.  2,  1822. 

de-6-per-Ciil-a.te,  a.  [Lat.  de  =  down,  away, 
and  operculatus=coveied  with  a  lid;  operculum = 
a  lid.] 

Bot.  {of  the  operculum  of  Mosses ) :  Not  separat¬ 
ing  spontaneously  from  the  spore-cases. 

*de-op-pi-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de— away,  from,  and 
qpp  ilatus,  pa.  par.  of  oppilo= to  stop  up  or  obstruct.] 
To  deobstruct ;  to  clear  a  passage ;  to  free  from  ob¬ 
structions. 

“It  maketh  the  belly  soluble,  and  deoppilateth  or  un- 
stoppeth  the  veins.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  184. 

*de-op-pl-la  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  oppilatio=a  blocking  up.]  Deobstruction;  the 
act  of  clearing  obstructions. 

“Tnough  the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet  ar9 
the  dissoluble  parts  extracted,  whereby  it  becomes  effec¬ 
tual  in  deoppilations." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  22. 

*de-op  -pi-la-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  d&oppilatif .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Deobstruent,  aperient. 

“A  physician  prescribed  him  a  deoppilative  and  purga¬ 
tive  apozern.” — Harvey. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  deobstruent  or  aperient  medicine. 

*de-or-di-na -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  ordination  (q.  v.).]  Derangement,  dis¬ 
order. 

“  All  things  were  of  that  kind,  as  did  rather  shew  the 
frailty  of  nature  than  a  deordination  or  reproach  of  it.” 
—Rowley:  Tr.  Bacon,  Collect,  of  Q.  Eliz. 

♦de-os-cu-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deosculatus,pa.  par. 
of  deosculor—  to  kiss  affectionately:  de  (intens.), 
and  osculor=to  kiss.]  To  kiss. 


acid;  also  by  heating  mono-brom-toluylene  with 
water  to  180°  to  190°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol 
in  large  tables,  which  melt  at  55°,  and  sublime 
without  decomposition.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid  it  forms  dibenzyl,  CsHs’C^’C^’CeHs. 

de-ox  -jf-gen-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  oxygenate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  deoxidate, 
de-ox  -jf-gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DeoxYgen- 

ATE.] 

de-ox  -y-gen-at-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deoxy¬ 
genate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Deoxidization;  deoxidation, 
de-ox-y-gen-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  deoxygenat(e) ; 
-ion.  ] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Deoxidation  (q.  v.). 
*de-pa'-g<m-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  —  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  paganize  (q.  v.).]  To  raise  from  a  state 
of  paganism. 

*de-paint ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dSpeint,  pa.  par.  of  dSpein- 
dre= to  depict,  describe.] 

1.  To  depict,  to  picture ;  to  represent  by  a  picture 
or  drawing. 

“  Those  pleas’d  the  most  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  37. 

2.  To  depict  or  describe  in  words. 

“  Such  ladies  fair  would  I  depaint. 

In  roundelay,  or  sonnet  quaint.” — Gay. 

3.  To  mark  with  color ;  to  color,  to  stain. 

“  Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint." 

Fairfax. 

*de-paint-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depaint.] 
*de-paint  -er,  *de-paynt-er,  s.  [Eng.  depaint; 
-er.]  One  who  paints  or  colors. 

“  Welcum  depaynter  of  the  bloomyt  medis.” 

G.  Douglas:  Virgil  (Prol.). 
*de-paint  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depaint.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.)  s 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  painting,  figuring,  or  de¬ 
scribing. 

*de-pair  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  d&perir .]  To  destroy;  to 
ruin. 

“  Your  excellence  maist  peirles  is  sa  knaw, 

Na  wretchis  word  may  depair  your  hie  name.” 

Palace  of  Honor,  ii.  22. 


depart 

*de-pal-mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depalmo.s  To  strike 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  to  box  the  ears. 

*de-pa-rd-chi-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from, 
and parochia  =  a  parish.]  To  move  from  a  parish. 

“  If  such  a  number  of  peasants  were  to  deparochiate." — 
Foote:  The  Orators,  i. 

de-part  ,  *departyn,.*deperte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

d6partir  —  to  divide,  to  distribute ;  se  departir  —  to 
separate  one’s  self,  to  depart :  Lat.  de= away,  from, 
and  partior  —  to  distribute ;  pars  —  a  part ;  Sp.  de¬ 
partir;  Ital.  departire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  share,  to  part. 

“We  wille  departe  his  clothing.” — Towneley  Myst., 

p.  228. 

*2.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

“The  hilles  departen  the  kyngdom  of  Surrye  and  the 
contree  of  Phenesie.” — Maundeville,  p.  103. 

*3.  To  divide  into  parties. 

“The  multitude  was  departed." — Wycliffe :  Acts  xxiii.  7. 

*4.  To  distinguish,  to  discriminate. 

“  That  con  deperte  falshed  from  trewthe.” 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  573. 

*5.  To  leave,  to  retire  from,  to  quit. 

“  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field.” 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

1[  Now  only  used  in  the  phrase,  To  depart  this 
life. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  become  separated  or  scattered. 

“  As  a  flock  of  scheep  .  .  .  the  which  departeth  and 

desparpleth.” — Maundeville,  p.  4. 

*(2)  To  divide,  to  separate. 

“The  Rede  see  streccheth  forth  and  departeth  in  tweie 
mouthes  and  sees.” — Trevisa,  ii.  63. 

To  go  away  from  a  place  ;  to  move  away. 
a)  Absolutely. 

“  The  man  departed,  and  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus, 
which  had  made  him  whole.” — John  v.  15. 

(6)  With  from  before  the  place  left. 

“  And  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  encamped  in 
Alush.” — Numb,  xxxiii.  13. 

(c)  With  out  of  before  the  place  left. 

“They  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their 
coasts.” — Matt.  viii.  34. 

( d )  With  for  before  the  place  gone  to. 

2.  Figuratively : 

t(D  To  desist,  to  forsake,  to  abandon  (with/rom). 

“  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good.” — Ps.  xxxiv.  14. 

f(2)  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  fall  away. 

“Hear  me  now  therefore,  O  ye  children,  and  depart  not 
from  the  words  of  my  mouth.” — Prov.  v.  7. 

(3)  To  yield  or  give  way ;  to  abandon  a  purpose, 
&c. 

“  His  majesty  prevailed  not  with  any  of  them  to  depart 
from  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  their  demands.” — 

Clarendon. 

*(4)  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  vary. 

(5)  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  lost,  to  perish. 

“The  good  departed  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still.”— 
2  Esdras  iii.  22. 

*(6)  To  cease. 

“The  prey  departeth  not.” — Nahum  iii.  1. 

(7)  To  die,  to  decease,  to  leave  this  world. 

“Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 

according  to  thy  word.” — Luke  ii.  29. 

II.  Law :  To  vary  or  deviate  from  the  title  or 
defense  which  a  party  has  once  insisted  on  in 
pleading. 

][  To  depart  with:  To  part  with,  to  resign,  to  giva 
up. 

“  The  feloe  shewed  himselfe  as  Iothe  to  depart  with 
any  money,  as  if  Diogenes  had  said,  .  .  — Udalls 

Apophth.,  fol.  94,  C. 

*de-pa,rV,  s.  [Depart,  v.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  departing ;  departure. 

“  I  had  in  charge,  at  my  depart  from  France, 

To  marry  Princess  Margaret.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  Death,  decease. 

“  Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  post  could  run, 

Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Chem. :  The  separation  or  resolution  of  a  com¬ 
pound  into  its  constituent  elements. 

“  The  chymists  have  a  liquor  called  water  of  depart." — 
Bacon. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  cl$l. 


departable 
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dependence 


*de-part'-fi  ble,  a.  [Eng,  depart;  -able.']  That 
can  be  divided  or  separated ;  capable  of  division ; 
divisible. 

“Tire  persones  in  pareelles  departable  fro  other.’’ 

P.  Plowman,  11,420. 

de  part  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depart,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Shared,  distributed. 

*2.  Divided,  separated. 

3.  Gone  away,  left. 

4.  Dead,  deceased;  having  left  this  world. 

“  If  fix’d  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield, 

Of  the  departed  spirit.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

de  part  -er,  s.  [Eng.  depart ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  One  who  divides,  distributes,  or  shares. 

“  Who  ordeynede  me  domesman,  or  departer  on  you  ?” 
Wycliffe:  Lukex ii.  14. 

*2.  One  who  discriminates  ;  a  judge. 

“  Departer  or  demer  of  thoughtis.” — Wycliffe:  Heb.  iv.  12. 

3.  One  who  departs,  or  goes  away. 

*11.  Chem.:  One  who  refines  metal  by  separation, 
de-part  -ing,  *de-part-yng,  *de-part-ynge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depart,  t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substcmtive : 

*1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  separating. 

“  To  the  departynge  of  soul  and  spirit.” — Wycliffe:  Heb. 
iv.  12. 

*2.  A  division. 

“A  derk  myst4?as  maad  .  .  .  and  passide  thorow  tho 
departingis.” — Wycliffe:  Gen.  xv.  17. 

*3.  A  distinction,  a  separation. 

“  Y  shall  sette  departyng  bitwix  my  peeple  and  thi  peo¬ 
ple.” —  Wycliffe:  Exod.  viii.  23. 

*4.  A  dissension,  a  division. 

“Iheere  departyngis  or  disscenciouns  for  to  be.” — 
Wycliffe:  1  Cor.  xi.  18. 

5.  A  departure,  <w  going  away. 

“The  first  dep&rting  of  the  king  for  Ireland.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

6.  Death,  decease. 

*de-part  -ing-ly ,  *de-part-yng-li,  adv.  [Eng. 
departing;  -ly. ]  Not  continuously,  or  for  any  time ; 
shortly. 

“Tho  schnlen  not  sowne  departyngli .” — Wycliffe:  Numb, 

x.  7. 

*de-part-I§'-ing,-  subst.  [Depart,  t\]  Division, 
partition. 

“The  time  of  the  divisioune  and  departising  made.” — 
Act.  Horn.  Cone.  (1480),  .p.  66. 
de-part -ment,  s.  [Fr.  dApartement.] 

T.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  departing;  departure. 

“Sudden  departments  from  one  extreme  to  another.” — 
Wotton:  Reliquiae,  p.  61. 

*2.  A  division  or  separation. 

*3.  A  division. 

“  The  Roman  fleets,  during  their  command  at  sea,  had 
their  several  stations  and  departments.” — Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  separate  allotment  or  branch  of  business, 
administration,  &c. ;  a  distinct  branch  or  office  of 
government  in  which  a  certain  class  of  duties  is 
assigned  to  and  carried  out  by  a  particular  person  ; 
as,  the  department  of  state,  of  war,  of  the  navy, 
&c. 

“The  only  department  with  which  no  fault  could  be 
found  was  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.” — Macau - 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

5.  A  branch  of  science  or  study. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geog.:  One  of  the  districts  into  which  France 
is  divided.  It  usually  comprehends  four  or  five 
arrondissements,  each  'of  which  contains  several 
cantons,  each  of  which  again  consists  of  several 
communes. 

2.  Mil. :  A  military  sub-division  of  a  country. 
(U.S.) 

de-part-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  department ;  -ah] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  department. 

“ .  .  .  departmental  guards,  called  together  for  the 
protection  of  the  revolutionists.” — Burke:  Pref.  to  Bris - 
sot’s  Address. 

de-part -fire,  s.  [Eng.  depart;  -ure.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  separating  or  putting  aside;  sep- 
.  aration. 

“No  other  remedy  .  .  .  but  absolute  departure.” — 
Milton. 


(2)  The  act  of  departing  or  going  away. 

“  They  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Savior  was 
upon  earth,  but  survived  after  His  departure  out  of  this 
world.  ”  — Addison. 


2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  An  abandonment;  a  forsaking  or  desisting 
from. 

“  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  are 
phrases  of  like  importance.” — Tillotson. 

(2)  A  deviation  from  a  standard,  purpose,  or  ob¬ 
ject. 

*(3)  Ruin,  destruction. 

“  The  isles  that  are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at  thy 
departure.” — Ezek.  xxvi.  18. 

(4)  Death,  decease ;  a  departing  from  this  world. 

“  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son’s  mis¬ 
eries.” — Sidney. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  deviating  or  departing  from  the  title 
or  defense  which  a  party  has  once  insisted  on  in 
pleading. 

“  Such  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire  departure  from  his 
original  plea.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Navigation: 

(1)  The  distance  of  two  places  on  the  same  paral¬ 
lel,  counted  in  miles,  of  the  equator ;  the  easting  or 
westing  of  a  ship  with  regard  to  the  meridian  it 
departed  from ;  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  present  meridian  and  where  the  last  reckoning 
was  made. 

(2)  The  bearing  or  position  of  an  object  from 
which  a  vessel  commences  her  dead  reckoning. 

*3.  Chem. :  The  parting  or  separating  of  silver 
from  gold. 

If  For  the  difference  between  departure  and  death 
see  Death  ;  for  that  between  departure  and  exit  see 
Exit. 


de-pas'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  deptascens,  pr.  par.  of 
depasco=  to  feed:  de  (intens.),  and pasco— to  feed.] 
Feeding. 

de-past  -fire,  *de-pas'-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  de- 

pascor— to  feed,  to  graze.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

“  They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  themselves,  in  bodies 
pasturing  upon  the  mountains,  and  removing  still  to 
fresh  land,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former.” — Spen¬ 
ser:  State  of  Ireland. 


2.  To  put  out  to  graze,  to  pasture. 

“  If  40  sheep  yield  80  lb.  of  wool,  and  are  depastured  in 
one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson  shall  have  8  lbs.” 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  feed,  to  graze. 

“  If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse  or  other  cattle  to  graze  and 
depasture  in  his  grounds.” — Blackstone. 

de-past’-fired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depasture.] 
de-past-fir-Ing, pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depasture.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  grazing  or  pasturing. 
*de-pa  -tri-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  c?e=away,  from, 
and  patria— one’s  country ;  cf.  expatriate.'] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  leave  one’s  country;  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile. 

“  Depatriatet  What’s  that  t” 

“  Why,  ye  fool  you,  leave  my  country.” 

Villiers  ( Duke  of  Buckingham) :  The  Chances. 


B.  Trans.:  To  drive  from  one’s  country  ;  to  banish, 
to  expatriate. 

*de-pau-per,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depaupero .]  To  make 
poor;  to  impoverish. 

“  Ye  have  not  onlie  .  .  .  depaupereit  the  inhabit- 
antis  of  the  toun.” — Acts  James  VI.,  1571  (ed.  1814),  p.  69. 

*de-pau'-per-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depauperatus,  pa. 
par.  of  depaupero:  de  (intens.),  and  paupero= to 
make  poor:  pauper=  poor.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  poor,  to  impoverish,  to  beggar. 
“Liming  does  not  depauperate:  the  ground  will  last 

long,  and  bear  large  grain.” — Mortimer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  weaken,  to  depress. 


“  Which  depauperates  the  spirit.” — Taylor:  Great  Ex¬ 
amples,  pt.  ii.,  12. 

de-pau'-per-ate,  de-pau  -per-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 

depauperatus.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Made  poor,  impoverished. 

“  They  become  low  and  much  depauperated — Smith: 
Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  184. 


2.  Bot. :  Imperfectly  developed,  starved,  or  ill- 
formed  from  want  of  nutriment. 


*de-pau'-per-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Depau¬ 
perate,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  poor 
or  impoverishing. 


fde -pan -per-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,, 

and  Eng.  pauperize  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  raise  from  a  state  of  pauperism. 

‘  ‘  Our  efforts  at  depauperizing  the  children  of  paupers.” 
— Edinburgh  Review.  { Ogilvie .) 

2.  To  make  poor. 

“  This  immense  fauna  ...  is  shrunk  and  depau¬ 
perized  in  North  Asia.” — Huxley:  Critiques  and  Addresses. 

*de-peagh ,  *de-peche,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dAptcher— to 
hasten.]  To  discharge,  to  dispatch. 

“  As  soon  as  the  party  which  they  shall  find  before  our 
justices  shall  be  depeached.”  —Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  267. 

*de  pec'-ti  ble,  a.  [Lat.  depecto=to comb  down : 
de=down,  and  pecto=  to  comb.]  Tough,  clammy, 
tenacious  ;  capable  of  being  extended. 

“  It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  Ientor, 
and  are  of  a  more  depectible  nature  than  oil.” — Bacon. 

*de-pec'-fi-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  depeculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  depeculor= to  embezzle.]  Embezzlement, 
robbery,  peculation. 

“  Depeculation  of  the  public  treasure.” — Hobbes:  Come 
monwealth,  ch.  xxvii. 

*de-peinct'  (peinct  as  pant),  v.  t.  [Depaint.] 
To  depict,  to  paint. " 

“  The  redde  rose  medled  with  the  white  yfere, 

In  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  ehere.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar  {April). 

*de-peint,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depaint.]  Painted. 

“  With  large  toppes,  and  mastes  longe, 

Richly  depeint.”  Chaucer:  Dreme,  711. 

*de-pell',  v.  t.  [Lat.  depello:  de= away,  from, 
and  pello=  to  drive.]  To  drive  away,  to  repel,  to 
rebut. 

“  They  increase  strength,  and  depell  old  age.” — Venner: 
Via  Recta,  p.  218. 

*dep-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dApan.]  To  plunge,  to  dip. 
“  Olepi  me  mot  hym  depe  ine  the  water.” — Shoreham, 

p.  11. 

de-pend',  v.  i.  [Fr.  dApendre,  from  Lat.  dependeo 
=to  hang  down,  to  depend;  de= down,  and  pendeo 
=to  bang;  Ital.  dipendere ;  Sp.  depender .] 

*1.  Literally : 

1.  To  hang  down ;  to  be  suspended. 

“  From  the  frozen  beard 

Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds  are  heard.” 

Dryden. 

2.  To  hang,  to  lean. 

“ .  .  .  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  of  one  foot  standing;  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  dependent,  as  to  the  issue  or.  result,  on 
something  else ;  to  be  contingent  upon ;  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  as  the  result  to  the  cause,  or  the  conse¬ 
quent  to  the  antecedent. 

“  The  peace  and  happiness  of  a  society  depend  on  the 
justice  and  fidelity,  the  temperance  and  charity,  of  its 
members.” — Rogers. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  another ;  to 
be  subject  as  a  dependant  or  retainer. 

“  And  the  remainders,  that  shall  still  depend. 

To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Lear,  i  4. 

3.  To  be  connected  with  or  influenced  by. 

“A  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  92. 

4.  To  rely,  to  trust,  to  have  confidence,  to  rest 
(followed  by  on  or  tipon) . 

“I  am  a  stranger  to  your  characters  further  than  as 
common  fame  reports  them,  which  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.” — Swift.  • 

5.  To  look  to  solely ;  to  rely  upon  as  for  aid  or 
support ;  to  be  dependent  upon  for  the  power  or 
means  of  doing  anything. 

6.  To  be  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  to  be  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  to  be  pending. 

“  The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause, 

And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws.” — Prior. 

7.  To  impend. 

“  This  is  the  curse  depending  on  those  that  war  for  a 
placket.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus,  ii.  5.  {Quarto.) 

fde-pend-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  depend;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  depended  upon  ;  reliable. 

“  .  .  .  attractive,  if  not  in  all  points  dependable,  vol¬ 
umes.” — Athenaeum,  February  18,  1882. 

de-pend-ange,  s.  [Dependence.] 
de-pend-ant,  a.  [Dependent.] 
jie-pend -enge,  de-pend'-ange,  de  pend -ga- 
gy,  s.  [Fr.  dApendance.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Of  all  forms : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  state  of  hanging  or  depending  from  some¬ 
thing. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wp.lf,  work,  who,  son,  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 
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(2)  Something  hanging  down  or  depending  from 
another. 

“  hike  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 

And  make  a  large  dependence  from  the  bough.” 

Dry  den :  Virgil ;  Georgia  iv.  805,  806. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Mutual  connection  ;  inter-relation,  concatena¬ 
tion. 

“Connection  and  dependance  of  ideas  should  be  followed, 
till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bot¬ 
toms.  — Locke. 

(2)  The  relation  of  anything  to  another,  as  of  an 
effect  to  its  cause. 

“  I  took  pleasure  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  effects,  and 
the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another  in  the  visible 
creation.” — Burnet:  Theory. 

(3)  A  state  of  being  subject  to  the  influence  or  at 
the  disposal  of  another. 

“  Every  moment  we  feel  our  dependance  upon  God.” — 
Tillotson. 

(4)  A  state  of  being  dependent,  subordinate,  or 
subject  to  another. 

“  .  .  .  that  so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency 
upon  the  crown  of  England.” — Bacon. 

(5)  Reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

“  Their  dependancies  on  him  were  drowned  in  this  con¬ 
ceit.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*{6)  The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel  when 
duels  were  first  in  vogue,  meaning,  as  it  seems,  the 
affair  depending.  '[*)] 

‘'The  bastinado!  a  most  proper  and  sufficient  depend¬ 
ance,  warranted  by  the  great  Caranza.” — Ben  Jons  on: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  4. 

II.  Of  the  form  dependency  only  : 

1.  Anything  attached  to  but  subordinate  to  an¬ 
other. 

“We  speak  of  the  sublunary  worlds,  this  earth,  and  its 
dependencies.” — Burnet:  Theory. 

2.  A  territory  or  district  remote  from  but  subject 
to  a  kingdom  or  state. 

“It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies  of 
the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribution.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  The  thing  or  persons  of  which  any  person  has 
the  dominion  or  disposal. 

“  Never  was  there  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependancies 
by  his  council,  except  where  there  hath  been  either  an 
over-greatness  in  one  counselor,  or  an  overstrict  com¬ 
bination  in  divers.” — Bacon. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Law  {of  the  form  dependence):  The  state  of 
depending,  or  being  pending  or  undetermined. 

“An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from  the  moment 
of  citation  till  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 
—Bell.” 

2.  Logic  {of  the  form  dependency) :  That,  the 
existence  of  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  else;  something  non-essential;  an  acci¬ 
dent,  a  quality. 

“Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  .  .  .  which  are 

considered  as  dependencies  or  affections  of  substances.” — 
Locke. 

If  Master  of  the  dependances :  A  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  for  duels,  an  imaginary  office  which  Meer- 
craft,  the  Projector,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play,  bestows 
on  Everill. 

“  Master  of  the  Dependances  !  a  place 
Of  my  projection  too,  sir,  and  hath  met 
Much  opposition;  but  the  State  now  sees 
That  great  necessity  of  it,  as,  after  all 
Their  writing  and  their  speaking  against  duels. 
They  have  erected  it.” 

Ben  Jons  on:  The  Devil’s  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dependance 
and  reliance :  “  Dependance  is  the  general  term  ; 
reliance  is  a  species  of  dependance:  we  depend 
either  on  persons  or  things  ;  we  rely  on  persons  only : 
dependance  serves  for  that  which  is  immediate  or 
remote;  reliance  serves  for  the  future  only.  We 
depend  upon  a  person  for  that  which  we  are  obliged 
to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from  him :  we  rely  upon 
a  person  for  that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
expect  from  him.  Dependance  is  an  outward  con¬ 
dition  or  the  state  of  external  circumstances ;  re¬ 
liance  is  a  state  of  the  feelings  with  regard  to 
others.  We  depend-  upon  God  for  all  that  we 
have  or  shall  have ;  we  rely  upon  the  word  of  man 
for  that  which  he  has  promised  to  perform.  We 
may  depend  upon  a  person’s  coming  from  a  variety 
of  causes;  but  we  re  ly  upon  it  only  in  reference  to 
his  avowed  intention.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 

de  pend -ent,  de-pend'-e.nt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  di¬ 
pendant,  pr.  par.  of  dipendre— to  depend.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Hanging  down. 

“  ln  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  long  since,  the 
whole  furs  in  the  tails  were  dependent. ’’—Peacliam. 
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2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Depending  on  or  subordinate  to  another. 

“This  great  plan,  with  each  dependant  art.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  24. 

(2)  In  the  power  or  authority  of  another ;  subject 
to  or  at  the  disposal  of  any  one. 

“On  God,  as  the  most  high,  all  inferior  causes  in  the 
world  are  dependant.” — Hooker. 

(3)  Depending  or  relying  on  another  for  support, 
help,  or  strength. 

“  .  .  .  until  an  ant  was  formed  as  abjectly  dependent 
on  its  slaves  as  is  the  Formica  rufescens.”— Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species  (1859),  eh.  vii.,  p.  224. 

(4)  Contingent ;  depending  on  as  to  the  issue  or 
result. 

“  That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  skies.’ 

Wordsworth:  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

(5)  Relating  to  or  occasioned  by  something  pre¬ 
vious. 

“  .  .  .  promise-breach  thereon  dependant.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  v.  4. 

*(6)  Impending. 

“  The  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.” 
Shakesp.:  Troilus,  ii.  3.  (Folios.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Hanging  down,  drooping ;  as,  a  depend¬ 
ent  leaf. 

2.  Law:  Pending,  undetermined. 

B.  As  substantive; 

1.  One  who  is  subject  to,  sustained  by,  or  at  the 
disposal  of  another ;  a  retainer. 

“  His  dependants  shall  quickly  become  his  proselytes.” 
— South. 

,2.  One  depending  upon  another  for  support,  help, 
or  strength. 

“We  are  indigent,  defenseless  beings:  the  creatures  of 
his  power,  and  the  dependents  of  liis  providence.” — 

Rogers. 

3.  That  which  depends  or  is  contingent  on  some¬ 
thing  else ;  a  consequence,  a  corollary. 

“With  all  its  circumstances  and  dependents.” — Prynne. 

If  When  used  as  an  adjective  the  word  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  spelled  dependent ;  when  used  as  a  noun  de¬ 
pendant  is  the  more  usual. 

de-pend-ent-ly,  *de-pend-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

dependent ;  -ly.}  In  a  dependent  manner. 

de-pend-er,  s.  [Eng.  depend ;  -er.]  One  who 
depends  or  relies. 

“  What  shalt  thou  expect, 

To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans?” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

de-pend'-ing,  *de-pend  -Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Depend.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hanging;  suspended. 

“  A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

And  fills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  light.” 

Pope:  Thebais,  609,  610. 

2.  Subject  to,  dependent  on,  relying. 

3.  In  a  state  of  suspense ;  pending. 

“The  matter  of  variance  dependinge  betwixt  yow.” — 
Edward  IV.,  in  Paston  Letters,  ii.  338. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  being  dependent. 

*2.  Suspense. 

“Delay  is  bad,  doubt  worse,  depending  worst.” — Ben 
Jonson:  To  W.  Roe. 

de-pend-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  depending ;  -ly.} 
In  a  dependent,  contingent,  or  subordinate  manner. 

*de-peo’-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and 
Eng. people  (q.  v.).]  To  depopulate. 

de-per'-dit,  a.  [Lat.  deperditum,  neut.  pa.  par. 
of  deperdo— to  lose:  de  (intens.)  and  perdo= to 
lose.]  Anything  which  is  lost  or  destroyed. 

“  No  reason  can  be  given  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever 
existed,  they  have  now  disappeared.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theol., 
ch.  v.,  §  4. 

*de-per  -dite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deperdit;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  one  utterly  lost  or  abandoned  ; 
desperately. 

“The  most  deperditely  wicked  of  all  others,  in  whom 
was  the  root  of  wickedness.” — Dean  King:  Sermons  (1608), 
p.  17. 

*de-per-di  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deperditus,  pa.  par.  of 
deperdo=  to  lose.]  Loss,  destruction. 

“It  may  be  unjust  to  place  all  efficacy  of  gold  in  the 
non-omission  of  weights,  or  deperdition  of  any  ponderous 
articles.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*de-pert  -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deper£=depart;  -able.} 
That  can  be  divided  ;  divisible,  departable. 
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*de-peSQh  e,  s.  [Fr.  d£p6cher=to  hasten.]  4.  dis¬ 
patch. 

“  We  received  your  depesche  sent  by  Captain  Mure.” — 
Letter  (1566),  in  Keith’s  Hist.  Scot.,  p.  330. 

de-phlegm'  {g  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Gr.  phlegina=ph\ogrD..}  To  free  from 
phlegm  or  aqueous  matter,  either  by  evaporation  or 
distilling. 

“We  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  carefully 
dephlegmed  it.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  328. 

de-phleg-mate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dephlegm ;  -ate.} 
The  same  as  Dephlegm  (q.  v.). 

“We  dephlegmated  some  by  more  frequent  .  .  .  recti¬ 
fications.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  329. 

de-phleg-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dephleg- 
mate.] 

de-phleg-ma-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dephlegmat{e) ; 
-ion.} 

Chem .:  An  old  term,  applied  to  the  process  of 
freeing  spirituous  or  acid  liquids  from  water.  Tha 
apparatus  used  is  called  a  dephlegmator. 

“In  divers  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  separate  the  aqueous 
parts  by  dephlegmation.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  82L 

de-phleg-ma'-tor,  s.  [En g.dephlegmat{e) ;  -or.] 
A  form  of  condensing  apparatus  for  stills,  consist¬ 
ing  of  broad  sheets  of  tinned  copper  soldered  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  leave  narrow  spaces  between  them. 

de-phlegmed  {g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [De. 

phlegm.] 

de-phlegm'-ed-ness  {g  silent),  s.  [English  de. 
phlegmed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
freed  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter. 

“The  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution  and  the 
spirit  of  wine,  depends  so  much  upon  the  strength  of  the 
former  liquor,  and  the  dep hlegmedness  of  the  latter.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  442. 

de-phlo  gis-ti-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  phlogiston  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of 
phlogiston  or  the  supposed  principle  of  inflamma¬ 
bility.  [Phlogiston.] 

*de-phlo-gis  -tl-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dephlo 

gisticateJ 

dephlogisticated  air,  s. 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  oxygen,  which  chemists 
regarded  as  common  air  deprived  of  phlogiston. 

*de-phlo-gis-ti-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [De- 

phlogisticate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  dephlogistica- 
tion. 

de-phlo-gis-ti-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dephlogisti- 
cat{e) ;  -ion.]  The  abstraction  of  phlogiston  (q.  v.). 

de-pict ,  v.  t.  [Depict,  a.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  form  a  likeness  of  in  colors ;  to 
portray. 

“The  cowards  of  Lacedemon  depicted  upon  their  shields 
the  most  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine." — Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  or  represent  in  words. 

“Alas!  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial’s  moral  round.” 

Wordsworth;  Evening  Walk 

3.  To  represent  in  any  way. 

“With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 
Depicted  in  their  look.” 

Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

*de-pict\  a.  [Lat.  depictus,  pa.  par.  of  depingoi 
de=down,  and  pingo—  to  paint.]  Painted,  depicted., 
represented. 

“  I  fond  a  lyknesse  depict  upon  a  wal.” 

Lydgate;  Minor  Poems,  p.  177. 

de-pict -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depict,  v.] 

de-pict  -Ing,  pr.par.a.  &  s.  [Depict.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  painting,  representing, 
or  describing. 

de-pic  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  depictus .]  The  act  of 
depicting ;  a  painting ;  a  representation. 

de-plc'-ture  (as  de-pict '-gher),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= 
down,  and  Eng.  picture  { q.  v.).]  To  depict,  to 
represent,  to  paint. 

“  ’Twas  paint,  ’twas  life!  and  sure  to  piercing  eyes 

The  warrior’s  face  depictured  Henry’s  mien.” 

Shen st on  e :  Love  and  Honor. 

de-pic-tured,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depicture.] 

dep  -i-late,  v.  t.  TLat.  depilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depilo=  to  pull  out  the  hair:  de=away,  from,  and 
piZws=hair.]  To  pull  out  the  hair ;  to  strip  off  hair ; 
to  peel,  to  husk. 

“Made  of  rice  accurately  depilated  and  boyled  in  milk.’1 
— Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  124. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  ■  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dep  -I-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depilate.] 
dep  -1-latr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  Sc  s.  [Depilate.] 

A.  Sc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  pulling  out  the  hair; 
depilation. 

dep-I-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  dipilation ;  Lat.  depilatio, 
from  depilo= to  pull  out  the  hair.  A  very  good  term 
to  describe  the  process  which  is  usually  called 
unhairing.  It  consists  in  the  loosening  and  remov¬ 
ing  of  hair  from  hides  and  skins,  and  is  usually 
accomplished  by  lime.  It  is  hence  called  limeing. 
Lime  being  injurious  to  leather,  other  processes 
have  been  suggested  and  to  some  extent  practiced. 
[UNH  AIRING.] 

de-pll'-gi-tor-^,  a.  Sc  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  depilatorius,  from  depilo=  to  pull  out  hair.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  strip¬ 
ping  off  hair. 

“  CElian  6ays  that  they  were  depilatory,  and  if  macerated 
in  vinegar  would  take  away  the  beard.” — Chambers,  in  r. 
Vrtiea  Marina. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  preparation  or  application  used 
to  strip  off  the  hair  without  injuring  the  skin ;  a 
cosmetic  employed  to  remove  superfluous  hair  from 
the  face. 

“  The  effects  of  the  depilatory  were  soon  seen.” — T.  Hook: 
Gilbert  Gurney. 

dep  -i-lous,  a.  [Latin  de  =  away,  from,  and 
pilosus  —  hairy ;  pilus  =  hair.]  Without  hair;  de¬ 
prived  of  hair. 

“  This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  or  quadruped  corti¬ 
cated  and  depilous;  that  is,  without  wool,  fur,  or  hair.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 

de'-plan-ate,  a.  [Pref.  de=down,  and  English 
planate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Flattened.  {Cooke.) 

de-plant',  r.  t.  [Fr.  diplanter ;  Lat .  deplanto.] 
To  take  plants  up  from  the  bed ;  to  transplant. 

ae-plan-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deplantatio,  from 
deplanto .]  The  act  of  taking  plants  up  from  the 
bed ;  the  act  of  transplanting.  {Ash.) 

de-plete',  v.  t.  [Lat.  depletus,  pa.  par.  of  depleo 
=to  empty :  de=away,  from,  and  pleo=  to  fill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  empty. 

“At  no  time  were  the  Bank  cellars  depleted  to  any 
alarming  extent.” — Saturday  Review.  ( Ogilvie .) 

2.  Fig. :  To  exhaust,  to  drain  off ;  to  deprive  of 
strength,  resources,  &c. 

II.  Med.:  To  empty  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection ;  to  let  blood. 

de-plet'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Deplete.] 
de-ple'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  depletus,  pa.  par.  of  depleo .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  emptying, 
draining,  or  exhausting. 

“Abstinence  and  a  slender  diet  attenuates,  because 
depletion  of  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to  expand 
itself.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Med.:  The  act  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection ;  blood-letting. 

de-plet’-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  deplet{e) ;  -ire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  or  causing  depletion. 

“  Depletive  treatment  is  contra-indicated.” — Wardrop: 
Or.  Bleeding. 

B.  Assubst. :  Any  preparation  or  medicine  which 
tends  to  depletion. 

“She  had  been  exhausted  by  depletives.” — Wardrop:  On 
Bleeding. 

de-plet'-or-^,  a.  [Eng.  deplet{e) ;  -ory .]  Cal¬ 
culating  or  tending  to  deplete  or  empty. 

de-pll-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and 
plicatio=  a  folding;  plico= to  fold.]  An  unfolding, 
untwisting,  or  unplaiting. 

“An  unfolding  and  deplication  of  the  inside  of  this 
order.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat,  xv.,  §  8. 

de-plor-a-bH'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  deplorabl{e) ;  - ity .] 
The  quality  of  being  deplorable ;  deplorableness. 

de-plor '-a~ble,  a.  [Fr.  deplorable,  from  Lat. 
deploro=to  deplore  (q.  v.).] 

1.  That  is  or  should  be  deplored ;  lamentable,  sad, 
grievous,  wretched. 

“The  military  administration  was  as  deplorable  as 
ever.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Miserable,  poor,  contemptible;  as,  deplorable 
nonsense,  deplorable  ignorance,  <fcc. 

de-plor'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deplorable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  deplorable ;  a  deplor¬ 
able  condition. 

“The  sadness  and  deplorableness  of  this  estate.” — 
Drake:  West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  68. 


de-plor -§,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  deplcrrab{le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  deplorable  manner;  lamentably,  sadly,  miser¬ 
ably. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  God  knows,  they  are  deplorably  strangers  to  them.” 
— South. 

♦de-plor'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  deploratus,  pa.  par.  of 
deploro.]  Deplorable,  lamentable. 

“The  case  is  then  most  deplorate,  when  reward  goes 
over  to  the  wrong  side.” — V Estrange. 

de-plbr-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deploratio,  from  de¬ 
ploro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  deploring  or  lamenting. 

“  The  deploration  of  her  fortune.” — Speed;  Henry  VII., 

bk.  ix.,  ch.  xx.,  16. 

2.  Music :  A  dirge  or  mournful  strain. 

de-plor  e,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [Fr.  diplorer ;  Sp.  deplorar; 
Ital.  deplorare ,  from  Lat.  deploro—  to  lament:  de 
(intens.),  and  pioro=  to-lament.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan,  to  grieve  over. 

“  A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  To  complain  of. 

“Never  more 

Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  1, 

*3.  To  despair  of,  to  give  over. 

“Physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to 
stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored.” — 
Bacon;  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

+B.  Intrans.:  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deplore 
and  to  lament:  “ Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  ex¬ 
pression  than  lament;  the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heart ;  the  latter  excites 
a  cry  from  the  warmth  of  feeling.  Deplorable  in¬ 
dicates  despair ;  to  lament  marks  only  pain  or  dis¬ 
tress.  Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  com¬ 
bined  ;  among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often 
lamentable  instances  of  extravagance  and  conse¬ 
quent  ruin.”  {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-plb  Ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deplore.] 

de-plor  -ed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  deplored;  -ly.] 
Deplorably. 

“  To  be  deploredly  old,  and  affectedly  young,  is  not  only 
a  great  folly,  but  a  gross  deformity.” — Bishop  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  72. 

de-plor’-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deplored;  -ness.] 
Deplorableness. 

“The  deploredness  of  our  condition.” — Bp.  Hall:  A 
Patheticall  Meditation,  2. 

*de-plbre’-ment,  s.  [Lug.  deplore;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  deploring. 

de-plbr'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deplor{e )  ;  -er.]  One  who 
deplores  or  laments ;  a  mourner,  a  lamenter. 

de-plor  '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deplore.] 

A.  Sc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  lamenting,  mourning,  or 
bewailing. 

de-plor -ing-ly,  adv.  [En g.  deploring;  -ly.]  In 
a  deploring  manner. 

de-pldy  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  employer;  O.  Fr.  desployer 
=to  unfold:  de= Lat.  dis— apart,  and  ployer— Lat. 

f  lico—to  fold;  Sp.  desplegar;  Port,  despregar .] 
Display.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Mil.:  To  open  out;  to  extend  a  line  of  small 
depth ;  as  an  army,  a  battalion,  which  has  been 
previously  formed  in  one  or  more  columns. 

“  Of  this  large  number  a  considerable  proportion  were 
deployed  along  the  Mall  and  on  the  Horse  Guards  Pa¬ 
rade.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mil. :  To  open  out ;  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small 
depth. 

“A  column  is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flank 
march  or  unfolds  itself  so  as  to  display  its  front.” — Sul¬ 
livan. 

de-ploy',  s.  [Deploy,  v.] 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Deployment  (q.v.). 
de-pldyed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deploy,  v.] 
de-ploy  '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deploy,  v.] 

A.  Sc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  extending  in  a  line  of 
small  depth ;  deployment, 
de-ploy -ment,  s.  [Eng.  deploy;  -ment.] 

Mil. :  The  act  of  extending  a  body  of  troops  in  a 
line  of  small  depth. 


*de-plfi-ma  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  deplumatus.]  Having 
the  feathers  taken  off.  {Ash.) 

de-plfi-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deplumatio:  de— 
away,  from,  and  pluma=  a  feather.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  plucking  or  stripping  off  the 
feathers ;  a  loss  of  feathers. 

“Through  the  violence  of  her  moulting  or  depluma- 
tion.” — Stillingfleet:  Origines  Sacrce,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

2.  Surg. :  A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accompanied 
with  the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  eyebrows.  {Phil¬ 
lips.) 

de-plfime',  v.  t.  [Fr.  dfplumer,  from  Lat.  de=- 
away,  and  pluma— a  feather.] 

1.  To  pluck  or  strip  the  feathers  from  ;  to  deprive 
of  plumage. 

“  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer’s  bird,  deplumes  himself 
to  feather  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees.” — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

2.  To  lay  bare,  to  expose. 

“The  exposing  and  depluming  of  the  leading  humbugs 
of  the  age.” — De  Quincey. 

♦de-plfimed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deplume.] 

*de-plfim'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deplume.] 

A.  Sc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  plucking  or  stripping  the 
feathers  from. 

de-po-lar-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  depolariz{e ) ; 
-ation;  Fr.  depolarisation.]  The  actor  process  of 
depriving  of  polarity. 

de-po  -lg.r-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  d«=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  polarize  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  dSpolariser .]  To  deprive 
of  polarity. 

*de-po-lI  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  depolio= to  polish.]  The 
act  of  polishing.  (Ash. ) 

de-pon  e,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [Lat,  depono= to  lay  down 
de=down,  and pono— to  place,  to  lay.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 

“While the  obedient  element 

Lifts  or  depones  its  burthen.”  Southey. 

2.  To  deposit. 

“  Who  had  deponed  his  money  in  David  his  hand.”— 
Eoord:  Suppl.,  Dec,,  p.  394. 

3.  To  risk,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge. 

“On  this  I  would  depone 
As  much,  as  any  cause  I’ve  known.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath;  to  give  testimony; 
to  depose. 

“Marion  Meason  deponed  that  she  heard  her  say,  Com¬ 
mon  thief.” — Statis.  Acc.;  Trial  for  Witchcraft,  xviii.  654. 

*2.  To  assert,  to  make  an  assertion. 

*3.  To  bear  witness. 

“This  fact  or  phenomenon  .  .  .  depones  strongly 
both  for  a  God  and  for  the  supreme  righteousness  of  his 
nature.” — Chalmers:  Bridgewater  Treat.,  pt.  i,  ch.  i., p.  6L 

de-pon ’-ent,  a.  Sc  s.  [Lat,  deponens,  pr.  par.  of 
dep ono— to  lay  down ;  Fr.  dSponent.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Laying  down. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic :  Bearing  testimony  upon  oath ;  deposing. 

2. _  Oram. :  In  Latin  grammar  applied  to  a  verb 
which  has  a  passive  form,  but  an  active  force,  ? 
loquor= to  speak,  fateor—to  confess. 

“  A  verb  deponent  endeth  in  r,  like  a  passive;  and  yet,  in 
signification,  is  but  either  active  or  neuter.” — Lilly. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Laic:  One  who  gives  evidence  upon  oath  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  a  witness.  One  whose  evidence 
is  not  given  viva  voce,  but  is  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  then  sworn  to  ;  one  who  makes  an  affidavit  to 
any  statement  of  fact. 

“This  strange  deponent  made  oath,  as  in  the  presence 
of  God.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xxiv. 

2.  Oram.:  In  Latin  grammar  a  verb  which  has  a 
passive  form,  but  an  active  force. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deponent, 
evidence,  and  witness:  “The  deponent  always  de¬ 
clares  upon  oath;  he  serves  to  give  information: 
the  evidence  is  likewise  generally  bound  by  an 
oath  ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn :  the  witness 
is  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise ;  he  serves  to 
confirm  or  invalidate.  A  deponent  declares  either 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  the  deposition  is 
preparatory  to  the  trial ;  au  evidence  may  give 
evidence  either  by  words  or  actions ;  whatever  serves 
to  clear  up,  whether  a  person  or  an  animal,  the 
thing  is  used  as  an  evidence ;  the  evidence  always 
comes  forward  on  the  trial:  a  witness  is  always* a 


fate,  fat.  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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erson  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied 
guratively  to  inanimate  objects ;  he  declares  by 
word  of  mouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every 
witness  is  an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but 
every  evidence  is  not  a  witness."  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-pon  -er,  *de-pon-ar,  s.  [Eng.  depon(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  makes  oath  in  a  court ;  a  deponent. 

“  This  deponar  for  the  tyme  being  in  Falkland  in  com- 
panie  with  his  maiestie.” — Acts.  Jas.  VI.,  1600  (1814), 
p.  203. 

*de-po-ni-tioun,  s.  [Lat.  depono.]  An  oath; 
the  substance  of  what  is  deposed  in  a  court ;  a 
deposition. 

“  Ordinis  the  deponitiouns  of  the  witnes  now  takin  to 
be  closit  in  the  meyn  tyme.” — Act  Dom.  Cone.,  A  1492, 
p.  284. 

de-pop -u-la-JYi  s.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and 
populus—a  people.]  Depopulation. 

“  Mars  answered,  O  Jove,  neither  she  nor  I, 

With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  depopulacy 
From  off  the  frogs.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Batrachomyomachia. 

*de-pop v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
and  Eng.  popularize  (q.  v.).]  To  render  unpopular. 

de-pop -ti-late,  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  depopulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  depopulor— to  depopulate.]  [People.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unpeople;  to  clear  of  inhabitants;  to  lay 
waste  or  bare. 

"  Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 

That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  909,  910. 

*2.  To  reduce  in  numbers,  to  exterminate. 

“Grim  death,  in  different  shapes, 
Depopulates  the  nations.”  Philips. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lay  waste  or  bare ;  to  clear  of  inhabitants. 

“He  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unprovided 

people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  become  depopulated ;  to  lose  its  inhabitants. 

“  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry,  whether 

the  country  be  depopulating  or  not.” — Goldsmith. 

de-pop  -u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depopulate.] 

de-pop’-u-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depopu¬ 
late.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
inhabitants ;  depopulation. 

de-pop-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  population  (q.  v. ).] 

1.  The  act  of  depopulating  or  depriving  of  inhab¬ 
itants. 

“  This  wild  and  barbarous  depopulation.” — Clarendon: 
Civil  War,  iii.  74. 

2.  The  state  of  being  depopulated. 

“  Several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  nowhere  to  be 
6een.” — Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village  (Dedication). 

de-pop -ff-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  depopulate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  depopulates  or  deprives  any  place  of  its 
inhabitants ;  a  depeopler. 

“  Covetous  landlords,  inclosers,  depopulators,  Ac.”-— 
State  Trials:  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1626. 

de-porf,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diporter  =  to  transport,  to 
banish  ;  O.  Fr.  diporter  =  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to  en¬ 
dure  {Cotgrave) ;  Fr.  se  diporter  —  to  recede,  to 
cease  ;  Sp.  deportar ;  Ital.  deportare ;  Lat.  deporto= 
to  carry  away,  to  remove :  de  —  away,  from,  and 
porto— to  carry.] 

T.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  carry,  to  transport,  to  convey. 

2.  ( Used  reflexively ) :  To  conduct,  to  carry,  to 
behave,  to  demean. 

“  Let  an  ambassador  deport  himself  in  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  manner  before  a  prince.” — Pope. 

II.  Laic:  To  transport  either  from  one  part  of  a 
kingdom  to  another,  with  prohibition  to  quit  the 
assigned  place,  or  to  remove  as  a  penal  measure  to 
a  foreign  land. 

*de-port',  s.  [Depoet, v.]  Deportment,  behav¬ 
ior,  demeanor. 

“  One  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  A.  665,  666. 

de-por-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deportatio,  from  de - 
porto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  ' 

|1.  The  act  of  banishing  or  carrying  away  to  a 
foreign  land. 

“That  sudden  transmigration  and  deportation  out  of 
our  country.” — Stokes. 
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*2.  The  state  of  being  banished ;  exile. 

“  An  abjuration,  which  is  a  deportation  forever  into  a 
foreign  land,  was  anciently  with  us  a  civil  death.” — 
Ayliffe. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  transporting  from  one  part 
of  a  kingdom  to  another,  or  of  removing  as  a  penal 
measure  to  a  foreign  land. 

*de-pbr -ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  carries  away 
or  banishes  others. 

“•  .  .  oppressors,  enclosers,  depopulators,  deporta- 
tors,  depravators.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  481. 

de-port  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depoet,  v.] 

“  He  told  us  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain.” — Walsh. 

de-port  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depoet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  banishing  or  carrying 
away  to  a  foreign  land ;  transportation,  banish¬ 
ment. 

de-port-ment,  s.  f  O.  Fr.  deportment,  deportmen ; 
Fr.  diportement.] 

1.  Conduct,  management. 

“  Touching  the  duke’s  own  deportment  in  that  island.” 

—  Wot  ton :  Remains. 

2.  Demeanor,  carriage,  behavior,  manners. 

“  But  William’s  deportment  soon  reassured  his  friends.** 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  deportment  and  be¬ 
havior,  see  Behayiob. 

*de-por -ture,  s.  [Eng.  deport ;  -ure .]  Deport¬ 
ment,  carriage,  demeanor. 

“Stately  port  and  majestical  deporture.” — Speed. 

tde-po§  -3,-ble,  *de-p0§  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  de¬ 
pos  (e);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  deposed ;  liable  to 
deposition  ;  that  may  be  deprived  of  office. 

“.Hereafter  they  shall  be  only  keepers  of  the  great  seal, 
which,  for  title  and  office,  are  deposable.” — Howell:  Let¬ 
ters,  bk.  i.,  s.  iv.,  let.  8. 

de-po§  -g.1,  s.  [Eng.  depos{e);  -at. j  The  act  of 
deposing  from  or  depriving  of  office ;  deposition. 

“  The  short  interval  between  the  deposal  and  death  of 
princes  is  proverbial.” — Fox:  Hist,  of  James  II.,  p.  14. 

de-po§e’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  diposer:  de=Lat.  de— 
away,  from,  and  poser = to  place ;  Lat.  pauso=  (1)  to 
pause,  (2)  to  place.  Depose  is  only  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  Lat.  depono,  not  derived  directly  from 
it  (Skeat).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 

“Its  surface  raised  by  additional  mud  deposed  upon  it.” 

—  Woodward. 

*2.  To  lay  or  put  aside  ;  to  abdicate. 

“  Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 

A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose.” 

Dryden:  Ep.  10,  To  Mr.  Congreve. 

*3.  To  be  freed  or  cleared  from. 

“If  they  be  againe  sodden  .  .  .  they  so  depose  all 
their  bitternesse.” — Vernier:  Via  Recta,  p.  206. 

*4.  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  divest,  to  strip 
off. 

“You  may  my  glory  and  my  state  depose.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  L 

5.  To  remove  or  degrade  from  a  throne  or  other 
high  station ;  to  dethrone. 

“  She  did  not  assist  to  depose  him  until  he  had  conspired 
to  disinherit  her.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*6.  Tp  abate,  to  put  down. 

“  Thei  shal  .  .  .  youre  pride  depose." 

P.  Plowman,  10,646. 

*7.  To  examine  on  oath. 

“  And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 

Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*8.  To  give  testimony  about,  to  bear  witness  to, 
to  attest. 

“  It  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Southwark,  or  Tot- 
hill  street,  to  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands 
lying  in  the  north,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm.” — 

Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  witness,  to  give  evidence. 
(Frequently  followed  by  to.) 

“I’ll  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

*de-p0§  e,  *de-pos,  s.  [Lat.  depositum,  neut.  pa. 
par.  of  depono= to  lay  down,  to  deposit.] 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  put  in  trust. 

“  Depose  {depos).  Depositum.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Trust,  deposit. 

“  .  .  .  the  somez  of  money  that  was  in  depos  the  tyme 
of  the  decess  of  the  said  Dauid.” — Act.  Dom.  Coni:.,  A.  1480, 
pp.  54,  55. 


deposit 

de  po  §ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depose.] 
de-po§  -er,  s.  [Eng .  depos (e) ; -er.] 
tl.  One  who  deposes  another  from  a  high  station. 

“To  see  deposers  to  their  crowning  pass.” 

Davenant •  Gondebert ,  iii.  3. 

*2.  One  who  deposes  or  testifies ;  a  deponent. 

“  Whether  they  be  true,  and  their  deposers  of  credit.” — 
State  Trials;  E.  Campion,  an.  1581. 

*de-pd§ ’-I-ble,  a.  Deposable.] 
de-po§'-Ing,  *de-po§  -yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [De¬ 
pose.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dethroning  or  removing  from  a  high 
station. 

“The  persecuting  bulls,  interdicts,  excommunications, 
deposings,  and  such  like,  published  and  acted  by  them.” 
— Seldon •  On  Drayton’s  Polyolb.,  s.  17. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  or  testifying;  depo¬ 
sition. 

de-po§ -It,  *de-pos-ite,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dipositer, 
from  Lat.  depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono;  Sp.  &  Port. 
depositor;  Ital.  deposit  are.] 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  place. 

“  The  eagle  got  leave  here  to  deposit  her  eggs.” — L’ Es¬ 
trange. 

2.  To  let  fall,  to  throw  down,  as  sediment. 

“  Having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.” — McCulloch:  Geogr. 
Diet.;  Egypt. 

*3.  To  lay  aside. 

“The  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  the  depositing  of 
those  lusts,  which  have,  by  I  know  not  what  fascina¬ 
tion,  so  endeared  themselves.” — More:  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

4.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  preservation,  to  bury. 
“Dryden  wants  a  poor  square  foot  of  stone,  to  show 

where  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  on  earth  are 
deposited.” — Garth. 

5.  To  commit  or  intrust  to  anyone  for  safety. 

“His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited  with 

the  Tuscan  minister.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

6.  To  lodge  or  place  with  any  person  at  interest, 
or  as  a  pledge  or  security. 

“Each  company  deposited  securities  worth  60,000  dol¬ 
lars.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

de-po§  -It,  *de-poost,  *de-pos-ite,  *de-post,  s. 

[Latin  depositum,  neut.  pa.  par.  of  depono—  to  lay 
down,  to  deposit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  laid  down  in  a  place. 

2.  Anything  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  of 
another  ;  anything  deposited  with  another  for  safe¬ 
keeping. 

3.  A  charge  or  trust. 

“Thou,  Tymothe,  kepe  the  depoost.” — Wycliffe:  1  Tim. 
vi.  20. 

4.  A  pledge,  a  pawn ;  anything  given  as  a  security. 

5.  The  state  of  a  thing  deposited  for  safe-keeping, 
pledged,  or  pawned. 

“They  had  since  Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it:  they  had 
the  other  day  the  Yalteline,  and  now  have  put  it  in 

deposite.” — Bacon. 

*6.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Banking:  Money  lodged  in  a  bank  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  Strictly  speaking  a  deposit  signifies  only 
bonds  or  bills,  or  bullion  deposited  with  a  bank  at 
interest,  and  not  capable  of  being  withdrawn  except 
after  some  certain  specified  notice.  [Deposit- 
account.] 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  Deposits  of  money  are  sometimes  received  by 
commercial  companies  with  a  view  to  employ  it  in 
their  business.  Interest  of  varying  amounts  will  be 

iven  on  deposits  of  this  kind,  according  as  the 
eposit  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  a  week’s,  or 
month’s,  or  six  months’  notice.  ( Bithell .) 

(2)  Deposits  of  bonds,  share-certificates,  and  other 
negotiable  instruments,  are  often  made  for  the  sake 
of  safety  with  a  merchant  or  banker,  in  exchange 
for  which  a  deposit-receipt  is  given.  A  commission, 
or  some  other  form  of  remuneration,  is  usually  paid 
by  the  depositor  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
custody  of  such  deposits.  Similar  documents  are 
frequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and 
bankers  as  a  security  for  loans  made  to  the  depos¬ 
itors.  In  these  cases  the  deposit  is  made  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  advanced,  and  withdrawn  when  the 
loan  is  repaid.  {Bithell.) 

3.  Laic: 

(1)  Money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  some  engagement  or 
contract,  or  as  part  payment. 

(2)  A  naked  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  for  the 
bailer  without  recompense,  and  to  be  returned  when 
the  bailer  shall  require  it. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dcL 
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4.  Scots  Law:  The  same  as  Depositation  (q.  v.). 

5.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  matter  which  has  set¬ 
tled  down  after  suspension  in  water,  such  as  mud, 
sand,  &c.,  and  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  older 
date.  Deposits,  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
positions  in  which  they  occur,  or  by  the  agencies 
concerned  in  their  formation,  as  fluviatile,  lacus¬ 
trine,  estuary,  marine,  &c. 

6.  Pathol,  dt  Physiol. :  A  structureless  substance, 
separated  from  the  blood  or  other  fluid,  as  the 
typhous,  tuberculous,  purulent,  melanic,  diphthe¬ 
ritic,  and  urinary  deposits. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deposit, 
pledge,  and  security :  “The  deposit  has  most  regard 
to  the  confidence  we  place  in  another;  the  pledge 
has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give  for  our¬ 
selves  ;  security  is  a  species  of  pledge.  A  deposit  is 
always,  voluntarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indif¬ 
ferent  person;  a' pledge  and  security  are  required 
from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A  person  may 
make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of  charity  or  conven¬ 
ience  •)  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  temporary 
accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity.  Money 
is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  commission ;  a  pledge  is  given  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  that  which  has  been  received :  a  security  is 
given,  by  way  of,  security  for  the  performance.  A 
deposit  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  security  ,* 
but  it,  need  not( contain  anything  so  binding  as 
either  a  pledge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which  involve 
a  loss  on  the  non-fulfillment  of  a  certain  contract. 
A  pledge ,  is  given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a 
security  is  given  on  behalf  of  another.  Deposits  are 
always  transportable  articles,  consisting  either  of 
money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables :  a  pledge 
is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  is  always  some  article 
ofpositive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  the  like, 
given  at>  the  moment  of  forming  the  contract;  a 
security  is  always  pecuniary,  but  it  often  consists  of 
a  promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resignation  of 
one’s  property.  Deposits  are  made  and  securities 
given  by  the  wealthy ;  pledges  are  commonly  given 
by  those  who  are  in  distress.  Deposit  is  seldom 
used  but  in  the  proper  sense ;  pledge  and  security 
may  be  employed  in  a  figurative  application.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  In  or  on  deposit:  Committed  or  intrusted  to 
any  person  for  safe-keeping,  or  on  interest. 

deposit-account,  s. 

Banking:  Money  deposited  with  a  banker  at 
interest  for  some  certain  specified  time.  It  is 
opposed  to  a  current  account,  which  can  be  added 
to  or  drawn  upon  at  any  time  without  notice  to  the 
bankers. 

deposit-receipt,  s. 

Banking:  A  receipt  or  acknowledgment  by  a 
banker  for  money  deposited  with  him  for  a  certain 
specified  time.  [Deposit,  s.,  II.  2  (2).] 

deposit-warrant,  s. 

Comm.:  An  acknowledgment,  receipt,  or  certifi¬ 
cate  showing  that  certain  commodities  have  been 
deposited  in  a  certain  place  for  safe-keeping,  as 
security  for  a  loan,  or  some  other  defined  purpose. 
They  are  of  two  kinds : 

(1)  Special  deposit-warrants’,  such  as  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing,  pawn-tickets,  dock-warrants,  certificates  of 
deposits,  which  entitle  the  holder  to  claim  certain 
specific  goods,  and  not  merely  Others  of  equal  value 
in,  exchange  for  them.  Documents  of  this  kind, 
unless  fraudulently  issued,  are  among  the  best  of 
securities,  as  they  are.  always  based  on  articles  of 
value,  and  cannot  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  goods 
actually  deposited, 

(2)  General  deposit-warrants:  Warrants  of  this 
kind  do  not  require  that  certain  specific  goods  shall 
be  delivered  up  in  exchange  for  them.  Such  are 
contracts,  promissory  notes,  bills,  warrants  for  the 
delivery  of  coal,  corn,  pig-iron,  &c.  ( Bithell .) 

de-p8§'-i-t{ir-Sf,  s.  [Lat.  depositarius ;  Fr.  dS- 
positaire ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  depositario,  from  Lat. 
depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono  —  to  lay  down,  to 
deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  with  Whom  anything  is  depos¬ 
ited  for  safe-keeping;  a  trustee,  a  guardian. 

“  .  .  .  as  were  the  best  depositaries  of  the  tradition¬ 
ary  notions  on  constitutional  and  legal  subjects.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  5. 

2.  Law:  One  to  whom  goods  are  bailed  to  be 
returned  to  the  bailer  Without  recompense. 

*de-p5§-i-ta  -tion,  s.  [Deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  depositing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  safe-keeping. 

“Instruments  relative  to  the  delivery  of  the  Regalia  of 
Scotland  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  and  their  depositation  in 
the  crown  room  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  mdccvii.” — 
Inventories,  p.  331. 

2.  Scots  Lazo:  A  contract  by  which  a  subject  be¬ 
longing  to  one  person  is  committed  to  the  gratuitous 
charge  of  another,  called  the  depositary  (q.  v.),  to 
be  delivered  up  when  demanded.  A  proper  deposi¬ 
tation  is  one  where  a  special  subject  is  deposited  to 


be  restored  without  alteration ;  an  improper  deposi¬ 
tation  is  one  where  money  or  other  fungibles  are 
deposited  to  be  returned  in  kind. 

de-po§’-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deposit.] 

de  po§'-lt'ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deposit,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  tjie 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 


1.  The  act  of  laying  or  putting  down. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  or  giving  in  trust  or 
charge  to  another. 

*3.  A  giving  up,  forsaking,  or  abandoning. 


de-po§-I’-tion,  s.  [Fr.  deposition;  Sp.  deposicion; 
Ital.  deposizione,  from  Lat.  depositio,  from  deposi¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  depono.'] 


1.  Ordinary  Language  • 

L  The  act  of  depositing,  laying,  or  putting  down. 
[11*  2,1  . 

2.  That  which  is  deposited ;  a  deposit.  [II.  2  (2).] 

3.  The  act.  of  deposing  from  a  throne  or  high 
station ;  a  divesting  of  sovereignty,  or  of  office  or 
dignity.  [II.  1.] 

4.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  under  oath. 

5.  A  declaration  or  statement;  evidence  given. 
[II.  3.] 

*6.  The  act  of  bringing  forward  or  presenting; 
production,  presentation. 


“The  influence  of  princes  upon  the  dispositions  of 
their  courts  needs  not  the  deposition  of  their  examples.’’ 
— Mount  agu:  Devout  Essays. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  displacing  or  degrading  of  an  un¬ 
worthy  clergyman  from  the  ministry  ;  degradation. 

2.  Geology: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  depositing  matter  from 
a  state  of  suspension  in  water ;  the  state  of  being 
deposited. 

“  The  deposition  of  rock  matter  is  going  forward  less  or 
more  rapidly  in  all  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.”— 

Page:  Hand-book  of  Geol.  Terms. 


(2)  That  which  is  deposited ;  a  deposit. 

3.  Law :  The  evidence  or  statement  of  a  witness 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the  justice  or 
other  duly  authorized  official  before  whom  it  is 
given ;  an  affidavit. 

“The  depositions  Of  witnesses  duly  taken  before  the 
committing  justices  are  admissible  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  accused,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  such  deposition  is  dead,  or  is  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to 
travel,  and  also  that  the  deposition  was  taken  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  accused,  and  that  he  or  his  counsel  or  attorney 
had  a  full  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  27. 

de-po§  -It-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  deposit;  -ive.] 

Med.:  An  epithet  used  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  to 
express  that  condition  of  the  membrane  in  which 
plastic  lymph  13  exuded  into  the  tissue  of  the  derma, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  small  hard 
elevations  of  the  skin,  or  pimples.  Under  “  de¬ 
positive  inflammation  of  the  derma,”  he  comprises 
strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo. 

de-po§  -l-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
deposits ;  specially  one  who  deposits  money  in  a 
bank. 


de  po§  -I-tor-y,  s.  [Depositary.] 

1.  A  depositary ;  one  with  whom  anything  is  de¬ 
posited. 

“  One  who  was  .  .  .  the  depository  of  the  gravest 
secrets  of  state.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  place  where  anything  is  deposited  for  safe* 
keeping. 

“  There  were,  however,  at  Rome  certain  official  deposi¬ 
tories.”— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

de  po§  -It-um,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  of  depositus,  pa. 
par.  of  depono— to  lay  down,  deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thing  deposited;  a  deposit. 

If  The  form  used  before  the  naturalization  of  the 
word  “  deposit  ”  in  the  English  language,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  some  writers  after  Bacon  had  set  the 
example  of  using  the  modern  form. 

“  They  are  laid  up  as  a  rich  depositum  iu  the  hand  of 
the  Savior.” — Culverwell ■  The  Worth  of  Souls.  ( Trench :  On 
some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Did.,  p.  29.) 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  place  of  deposit ;  a  depository;  a  magazine;; 
a  storehouse ;  a  place  for  the  reception,  storing,  or 
warehousing  of  goods ;  a  goods  station. 

“The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  the  great 
depdts  of  this  kingdom.” — British  Critic  (1794),  p.  203. 

2.  A  railway  station.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Military: 

(1)  A  magazine  where  arms,  ammunition,  accou¬ 
terments,  <fec.,  are  stored. 

(2)  A  station  where  recruits  are  received  and 
drilled. 

(3)  The  headquarters  of  a  regiment. 

(4)  That  portion  of  a  battalion  which  remains 
at  the  headquarters  while  the  rest  are  on  foreign- 
service. 

2.  Fort.:  A  particular  place  at  the  tail  of  the 
trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the 
place,  where  the  troops  generally  assemble  who  are 
ordered  to  attack  the  outworks. 

*de--poul-sor,  s.  [Depulse.]  Anexpeller. 

“  The  depoulsor  and  driver  awaye  of  all  evils.” — Vdaltt. 
Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  130.  (Davies.) 

*de-pov'-er-Ish,  v.  t.  [Formed  with  prefix  der 
on  analogy  with  impoverish  (q.  v.).]  To  impoverish,, 
“So  is  your  power  depoverished.” 

Grafton:  Richard  II.,  an.  10. 

*dep'-r;t-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depravatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depravo .]  [Deprave.]  To  malign,  to  disparage. 

“  Whereat  the  rest  .  .  . 

His  Diuine  Truth  with  taunts  doe  depravate.” 

Davies:  Holy  Rood,  p.  7.  (Davies.) 

dep  ri  va  tion,  s.  [Fr.  depravation;  Sp.  dep- 
ravacion;  Ital.  depravazione,  from  Lat.  deprava- 
tio,  from  Lat.  depravatus,  pa.  par.  of  depravo.] 
[Deprave.] 

1.  The  act  of  depraving,  corrupting,  or  making 
anything  bad;  corruption,  depraving. 

“The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  conse¬ 
quence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue.” — Wharton. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  depraved ;  de¬ 
generacy,  deterioration ;  depravity. 

“  To  consider  how  far  its  depravation  was  owing  to  the* 
impossibility  of  supporting  continued  perfection.”  — 
Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Detraction,  censure,  defamation. 

“  Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  .  .  .” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  T.  2. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  depravation  and 
depravity,  see  Depravity. 

de-prave  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  depraver;  Sp.  &  Port. 
depravar;  Ital.  depravare,  from  a  Lat.  depravo— Per 
make  bad;  de  (intens.),  and  pravus=(l)  crooked; 
(2)  perverse,  vicious.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Originally:  To  represent  as  crooked  in  char¬ 
acter,  to  calumniate,  to  slander,  to  misrepresent. 

“  Delighting  to  deprave, 

Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave.” 

Byron:  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan. 

2.  Now:  To  make  bad  or  corrupt;  to  vitiate,  ta 
deteriorate. 

“  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  asceticism  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  deprave  her.” — Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  calumniate,  or  misrepresent. 

“That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  L 

de-pr§,ved  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Deprave.] 

A.  As  pa.  par  .*  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Slandered,  calumniated,  misrepresented. 

2.  Made  bad  or  worse;  corrupted,  vitiated,  dete¬ 
riorated. 

3.  Corrupt,  wicked ;  destitute  of  good  principle* 
or  morality ;  vicious,  profligate. 

tde-prav-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  depraved;  -ly.)  IQ 
a  depraved,  corrupted,  or  vitiated  manner. 

“  The  writings  of  both  depravedly,  anticipatively,  eoun- 
terfeitly  imprinted.”—  Browne.  Religio  Medici  (To  the 
Reader). 


2.  Rom.  Law:  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the  com¬ 
modity  deposited  was  in  due  course  to  be  returned 
in  specie,  i.  e.,  the  thing  itself  was  to  be  returned. 
Goods  deposited  in  wharfs,  docks,  and  warehouses, 
are  of  this  nature.  (Bithell.) 

*de-po§’-I-ture,  s.  [Eng.  deposit;  -itre.]  The 
act  of  depositing ;  deposition. 

“  By  deposit ure  in  dry  earths.” — Browne:  Vrn  Burial, 
ch.  i. 

dep'yOt  (t  silent),  s,  [Fr.  dSpdt  =  a  deposit,  a 
magazine ;  O.  Pr.  depost,  from  Lat.  depositum 
(q.  v.).] 


de-prav  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  depraved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  depraved,  vitiated  or 
corrupted ;  depravity,  corruption,  vitiation. 

“Our  original  depravedness,  and  proneness  of  our  eter¬ 
nal  part  to  all  evil.” — Hammond. 

*de-prav'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  deprave;  -ment.]  A 
vitiated  or  corrupt  state. 

“He  maketh  men  believe,  that  apparitions  are  either- 
deceptions  of  sight,  or  melancholy  depravements  of 
fancy.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  10. 

de-prav'-er,  s.  [Eng.  deprav(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
depraves  or  vitiates ;  a  corrupter. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rtile,  ffill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw . 


depraving 
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de-prav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deprave.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  bad  or  worse; 
corrupting,  vitiating. 

“ .  .  .  shall  preach,  declare,  or  speak  anything  in 
tha  derogation  or  depraving  of  the  Book,”  &c. — Aot  of  the 
Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer,  <tsc.,  1  Eliz.,  c.  2. 

de-prav'~ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  depraving ;  - ly .] 
In  a  depraving,  corrupting,  or  vitiating  manner. 

de-prav ’-I-t$f,  s.  [Eng.  deprav(e) ;  - ity .] 

1.  A  state  of  corruption;  a  vitiated  or  deterior¬ 
ated  state. 

“  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity  of  understanding 
chan  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the  reality  is  wanting.” 
— Johnson . 

2.  Wickedness,  profligacy;  an  utter  absence  of 
morality  or  good  principles. 

“The  depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  into  a  proverb.” 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

If  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  depravity, 
depravation,  and  corruption :  “  The  term  depravity 
characterizes  the  thing  as  it  is;  the  terms  deprava¬ 
tion  and  corruption  designate  the  making  or  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  be  so :  depravity  therefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  carries  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  deprava¬ 
tion  as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there  is  a 
depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  correct ;  the  introduction  of  obscenity  on 
the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation  of 
morals ;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man’s  morals.  Depravity  or  depravation 
implies  crookedness,  or  a  distortion  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  course;  corruption  implies  a  dissolution  as  it 
were  in  the  component  parts  of  bodies.  Cicero  says 
(de  Finibus,  ii.)  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to 
the  mind  and  heart;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste, 
and  depraved  humors  in  regard  to  the  body.  A 
depraved  taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for 
that  which  is  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  material  substances  are  disor¬ 
ganized.  .  .  .  A  judgment  not  sound  or  right  is 

depraved;  a  judgment  debased  by  that  which  is 
vicious  is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  requires 
ot  be  reformed ;  what  is  corrupted  requires  to  be 
purified.  Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent 
and  excessive  disorders ;  corruption  to  internal  and 
dissolute  vices  .  ..  .  Depravity  is  best  applied  to 
those  objects  to  which  common  usage  has  annexed 
the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine,  &c.,  and  corrup¬ 
tion  to  those  which  may  be  characterized  by  the 
epithets  of ‘-sound,  pure,  innocent,  or  good.  Hence 
We  prefer  to  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corruption 
of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  and  corruption  of 
sentiment  or  feeling:  a  depraved  character;  a 
corrupt  example,  a  corrupt  influence.  .  .  .  The 
last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two  words 
depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is  used 
for  man  in  his  moral  capacity :  but  the  latter  for 
man  in  a  political  capacity;  hence  we  speak  of 
human  depravity ,  but  the  corruption  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dep'-re-C9,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deprecabilis,  from 
deprecor= to  deprecate  (q.  v.).]  That  is  or  ought 
to  be  deprecated. 

“I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  greatest 
king  as  far  less  deprecable  than  the  eternal  damnation  of 
the  meanest  subject.” — Eikon  Basilike. 


1.  The  act  of  praying  against  or  seeking  to  avert 
by  praying. 

“I,  with  leave  of  speech  implor’d 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied.” 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  377,  378. 

*2.  A  prayer  against  evil. 

“  Sternutation  they  generally  oonoeived  to  be  a  good 
sign,  or  a  bad  one;  and  so,  upon  this  motion,  they  com¬ 
monly  used  a  gratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  deprecation 
for  the  other.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*3.  An  earnest  entreaty ;  an  excuse,  an  excusing. 

*4.  An  imprecation. 

“We  may  with  too  much  justice  apply  to  him  the  scrip¬ 
tural  deprecation.” — Gilpin. 

5.  An  earnest  arguing  or  pleading  against;  a 
strong  condemnation  or  disapproving. 

fdep'-re-ca-tive,  a.  [Fr .deprecatif;  Ttal.  &Sp. 
deprecativo;  Lat.  deprecativus,  from  deprecatus, 
pa.  par.  of  deprecor .]  Deprecating,  deprecatory. 

“The  form  of  absolution  in  the  Greek  Church  is  depre¬ 
cative:  ‘  May  God  absolve  you.’” — Staunton;  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary,  p.  254. 

dep  re-cat-lve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  deprecative ; 
-ly.~\  In  a  deprecative  or  deprecatory  manner; 
deprecatingly. 

“  Looking  up  to  him  deprecatively,  he  said,  .  .  .” — 
P.  E.  Drummond:  Perthshire  in  Bygone  Days  (1879),  ch. 
xiv.,  p.  80. 

dep  -re-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  One  who  prays  against  or  seeks  to  avert  evil  by 
prayer. 

2.  One  who  earnestly  argues  or  pleads  against ;  one 
who  strongly  condemns  or  disapproves. 

dep-re-ca-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deprecatorius. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  or  tending  to  deprecation ; 
having  the  form  of  a  deprecation  ;  deprecative. 

“  Bishop  Fox  sent  many  humble  and  deprecatory  letters 
to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him.” — Bacon, 

B.  As  subst.:  A  deprecation. 

“  Full  of  deprecator ies  and  apologetics.” — North:  Ex- 
amen,  p.  343.  ( Davies . ) 

de-pre-91-ate  (or  51  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 

depretiatus,  pa.  par.  of  depretio— to  depreciate;  de 
—  away,  from,  and  pretium— price;  Fr.  depr icier, 
dipriser.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lower  the  value  or  price  of ;  to  bring  down 
in  price. 

“  .  .  .  depreciated  paper,  which  he  had  fraudulently- 
substituted  for  silver.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  represent  as  of  less  value  or  merit ;  to  dis¬ 
parage,  to  undervalue,  to  decry,  to  underrate. 

‘ ‘  They  both  took  every  method  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
each  other.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

3.  To  take  away  from  the  value  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  in  value  or  price;  to  become 
of  less  worth. 

For  the  difference  betwaen  to  depreciate  and  to 
disparage,  see  Disparage, 

de-pre'-§i-at-ed  (or  §1  as  shl),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Depreciate.] 

de-pre'-§i-at-ing  (or  §1  as  shi),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Depreciate.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 


dep  -re-Cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deprecatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  deprecor= to  pray  against:  de=away,  from,  and 
precor= to  pray.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pray  against ;  to  pray  deliverance  from ;  to 
endeavor  to  avert  by  prayer. 

“  Among  the  three  evils  he  petitioned  to  be  delivered 
from,  he  might  have  deprecated  greater  evils.” — Baker: 
Reflections  on  Learning. 

2.  To  argue  or  plead  earnestly  against ;  to  express 
strong  disapproval  of ;  to  condemn. 

3.  To  implore  mercy  of. 

“Much  he  advis’d  them  all,  Ulysses  most 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  235,  236. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  pray  earnestly,  to  request,  to 
*  ask  pardon.  (Ash.) 

'  dep  -re-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deprecate.] 

dep'-re-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deprecate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  praying  against ;  a  strong 
disapproval,  a  deprecation. 

dep  -re-cat-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [English  deprecating ; 
-ly.)  In  a  deprecating  or  deprecatory  manner ;  with 
deprecations. 

dep-re-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deprecatio;  Fr.  depre¬ 
cation;  Sp.  deprecacion;  Ital.  deprecazione,  from 
Lat.  deprecatus,  pa.  par.  of  deprecor .] 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  lowering  in  value,  price, 
or  estimation ;  depreciation. 

de-pre-^l-a'-tion.  (or  91  as  shl).  s.  [Fr.  depreci¬ 
ation,  from  Lat.  depretiatus,  pa.  par.  of  depretio— 
to  depreciate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  depreciating,  lowering,  or  lessening 
in  value  or  price. 

“  In  consequence  of  an  artificial  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.” — Rogers:  Political  Economy,  p.  300. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  depreciated  or 
lowered  in  value  or  price. 

3.  The  act  of  depreciating,  disparaging,  under¬ 
rating,  or  decrying. 

II.  Comm.,  Finance,  <&c. :  The  diminution  or 
falling  off  in  value  of  coins,  bullion,  or  of  a  paper 
currency. 

IT  “  Depreciation  is  often  confounded  with  debase¬ 
ment,  especially  when  used  with  reference  to  the 
coinage.  But  debasement  is  the  willful  act  of  a  dis¬ 
honest  government,  or  of  dishonest  persons :  while 
depreciation ,  whether  of  coin,  bullion,  or  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  usually  altogether  beyond  human  control. 
As  the  price,  or  value,  of  a  thing  is  the  ratio  in 
which  that  thing  exchanges  for  some  other  thing, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  any  one  commodity  becomes 
unusually  abundant  in  the  market,  the  ratio  in 
which  it  exchanges  with  all  other  commodities  is 
altered,  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  the  supply  be 
abnormally  scant.  When,  in  the  course  of  these 


fluctuations,  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  given 
in  exchange  is  greater  than  usual,  the  value  or  that 
commodity  is  said  to  be  depreciated”  ( Bithell : 
Counting-house  Dictionary .) 

de-pre  -91-at-ive  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Fr.  ddprS- 
ciatif .]  Tending  to  depreciate  or  lower  in  value, 
price,  or  estimation. 

de-pre  -91-a-tor  (or  91  as  Shi),  s.  [Lat.]  One 
who  depreciates. 

de-pre-9l-a'-tSr-^  (or  9I  as  shi),  a.  [Formed 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  depretiatorius,  from  depretiatus.) 
Tending  to  depreciate ;  depreciative. 

*dep'-re-d3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  depred(ate);  -able.} 
Liable  to  depredation. 

“Made  leBS  depredable.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk  iv., 
ch.  2. 

dep -re-date,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  deproedatus , 
pa.  par.  of  deproedor—to  plunder,  to  pillage:  de 
(intens.),  and  praedor—  to  plunder;  preeda— booty, 
plunder;  Fr.  dipreder ;  Sp.  depredar;  Ital.  depre * 
dare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

+1.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pillage. 

*2.  To  waste,  to  spoil. 

“  It  maketh  the  substance  of  the  body  more  solid  and 
compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  depredated 
by  the  spirits.”— Bacon. 

*3.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  rob,  plunder,  pillage, 
fdep-re-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depredate.] 
dep'-re-dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depredate.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging: 
depredation. 

dep-re-da-tion,  s.  [Lat.  depreedatio,  from  dep- 
rcedatus,  pa.  par.  of  deprcedor= to  depredate;  Fr. 
depredation;  Sp.  depredacion ;  Ital.  depredazione .] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  plundering,  pillaging,  or  laying 
waste  ;  plunder,  pillage,  robbery. 

“  The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  from  robberies* 
and  depredations  as  through  his  reign.” — Wotton. 

2.  A  waste ;  a  consumption ;  a  wearing  away  or 
despoiling. 

“ .  .  .  such  depredations  and  changes  of  sea  and  land." 
—  Woodwaru , 

II.  Scots  Law :  A  forcible  or  violent  driving  away 
of  cattle  and  other  beasts.  [Hership.] 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depredation 
and  robbery :  “  Depredation  signifies  the  act  of 
spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as  well  as  taking  away. 
Bobbery,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  simply  the 
removal  or  taking  away  from  another  by  violence. 
Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes  a  robbery, 
but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is  always- 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  not 
always  with  advantage  to  the  depredator;  but  the 
robber  always  calculates  on  getting  something  for 
himself.  Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the 
indulgence  of  private,  animosity ;  robbery  is  always 
committed  from  a  thirst  for  gain..  Depredation  is 
either  the  public  act  of  a  community  or  the  private 
act  of  individuals;  robbery  mostly  the  private 
act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  committed 
wherever  the  occasion  offers,  in  open  or  covert 
places:  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  per¬ 
sons  or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times- 
neighboring  states  used  to  commit  frequent  depre¬ 
dations  on  each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of 
open  hostility ;  robberies  were,  however,  then  less 
frequent  than  at  present.  Depredation  is  used  in 
the  proper  and  bad  sense,  for  animals  as  well  as  for 
men  ;  robbery  may  be  employed  figuratively  and  in 
the  indifferent  sense.  Birds  are  great  depredators 
in  the  cornfields :  bees  may  be  said  to  plunder  or 
rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets.”  (Crabb:  Eng- 
Synon.) 

dep  -re-da-t8r,  *de-pre-da-tour,  s.  [Lat.  dep- 
rcedator,  from  depreedatus.}  [Depredation.] 

1.  One  who  commits  depredations  ;  a  plunderer,  a 
devourer. 

|2.  Anything  which  wastes  or  consumes. 

“  They  be  both  great  depredatours  of  the  earth,  and  one 
of  them  starveth  the  other.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  492. 

*3.  A  plagiarist,  a  copier. 

“We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments,  whiok  are 
in  all  books:  these  we  call  depredators.” — Bacon. 

dep'-re-da-tor-y,  a.  [Depredator.]  Tending 
to  or  causing  depredations  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

“ .  .  .  depredatory  incursions.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol. 
vii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

de-pred'-I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de  (intens.),  and 
prcedico= to  proclaim,  to  publish.]  To  proclaim, 
to  celebrate. 

“  The  Hebrew  which  signifies  to  praise,  or  celebrate,  or 

depredicate.” — Hammond:  (Forks,  iv.  1. 


btfii,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  -  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 
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depredicating 

♦de^pred  -I-cat-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depredi- 
CATE.J 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  celebrat¬ 
ing. 

The  depredicating  of  virtues.” — Hammond:  Works,  i. 

*dep-re-hend',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deprehendo:  de 
(intens.),  and  prehendo— to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  take  unawares  or  in 
the  act. 

“  That  wretched  creature,  being  deprehended  in  that  im¬ 
piety,  was  held  in  ward.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Fig.:  To  discover,  to  apprehend,  to  compre¬ 
hend,  to  find  out. 

“  The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which  do 
«o  great  effects,  are  invisible  and  incur  not  to  the  eye ; 
but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended  by  experience.” — 
Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  discover,  to  comprehend,  to  ap¬ 
prehend. 

“  Surely  in  the  books  of  Tully  men  may  deprehend  that 
in  him  lacked  not  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  nemusick, 
or  grammar.” — Sir  I.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*dep-re-hend  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deprehend.] 

*dep-re-hend'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depre¬ 
hend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Ferb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1-  Lit. :  The  act  of  catching  or  taking  unawares, 
or  in  the  act. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  apprehending,  com¬ 
prehending,  or  discovering. 

*dep-re-hen'-sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deprehensus,  pa. 
.par.  of  deprehendo—  to  catch,  to  seize.] 

1.  Lit. :  That  may  or  can  be  caught  or  seized. 

2.  Fig. :  That  may  or  can  be  apprehended,  com¬ 
prehended,  or  discovered ;  intelligible,  comprehen¬ 
sible. 

*dep-re-hen  -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deprehensi- 
tle;  -ness.l 

1.  Lit.:  Capability  of  being  caught  or  seized. 

2.  Fig.:  Capability  of  being  apprehended,  com¬ 
prehended,  or  discovered ;  intelligibility. 

*dep-re-hen'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  deprehensio,  from 
deprehensus,  pa.  par.  of  deprehendo. ] 

1.  Lit.:  A  seizing  or  taking  unawares  or  in  the  act. 

'‘Her  deprehension  is  made  an  aggravation  of  her 

shame.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 

2.  Fig. :  A  comprehending  or  apprehending ;  com¬ 
prehension. 

de-press',  *de-prece,  *de-pres,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de - 
ressus,  pa.  par.  of  deprimo= to  press  down:  de— 
own,  and premo— to  press.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  press  or  thrust  down ;  to  lower. 

(2)  To  let  fall,  to  let  down,  to  lower. 

‘‘The  same  thing  I  have  tried  by  letting  a  globe  rest, 
-and  raising  or  depressing  the  eye,  or  otherwise  moving  it, 
to  make  the  angle  of  a  just  magnitude.” — Newton. 

*(3)  To  help  the  digestion  or  concoction  of. 

"They  help  the  concoction  by  depressing  the  meates.” 
—Fenner;  Via  Recta,  p.  137. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  subdue. 

“That  either  depreced  prouinces.” — Gawaine,  6. 

(2)  To  humble,  to  abase. 

“ .  .  .  depressed  he  is  already.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

(3)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  power  or  influence. 

"  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the  party  which  had 
-resisted  his  father.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  h.  ii. 

(4)  To  make  dull,  languid,  or  inactive. 

“  The  potato  market  is  still  as  depressed  almost  as  ever.” 
— . London  Field. 

(5)  To  deject,  to  sadden,  to  dispirit. 

“  Passion  can  depress  or  raise 
The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mine'.”  Prior. 

(6)  To  impoverish,  to  lower  in  worldly  estate  or 
position. 

(7)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  -alue,  to  depreciate. 

“Monstrous  fables  were  circulated  for  th  purpose  of 

raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares.”— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*(8)  To  release. 

"  Wolde  ye,  lady  louely  ...  deprece  your  prysoun.” 

Gawaine,  1,219. 

21.  Technically: 

1.  Gunnery :  To  lower  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

*2.  Math.:  To  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  as  an 
equation. 
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IT  To  depress  the  pole : 

Navig. :  So  many  degrees  as  you  sail  from  the  pole 
toward  the  equator,  so  many  you  are  said  to  depress 
the  pole,  because  the  polar  star  becomes  so  much 
lower  in  the  horizon.  (  Weale.) 

*d3-press’,  a.  [Lat.  depressus.]  Depressed,  hol¬ 
low  in  the  center. 

“If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow.” — Hammond:  Works, 
i.  259. 

de-pressed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Depress.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Lowered,  pressed  down. 

“  Close  smother’d  lay  the  low  depressed  fire.” 

Daniel:  Civil  War,  bk.  v. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Humbled,  abased,  reduced  in  power  or  influ¬ 
ence. 

(2)  Dispirited,  discouraged. 

“.  .  .  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and  disheart. 
ened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  indefinite  preten¬ 
sions.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

3)  Dull,  languid,  inactive. 

4)  Depreciated ;  lowered  or  reduced  in  value  or 
price. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  an  organ  flattened  from  above 
downward. 

(2)  Lying  flat ;  applied  to  a  radical  leaf  lying  on 
the  ground. 

2.  Zobl. :  Applied  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  when  its  vertical  section  is  less  than  the  trans¬ 
verse. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  Debruised  (q.  v.). 
de-press -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depress,  u.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  pressing  down  or  lowering. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  humbling,  dispiriting,  render¬ 
ing  dull  and  inactive,  or  depreciating. 

de  press  -ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  depressing;  - ly .] 
In  a  depressing,  discouraging,  or  dispiriting  man¬ 
ner. 

depression  (de-presh-un),  *de-pres-sioun,  s. 

Fr.  depression;  Sp.  depresion ;  Ital.  depressione, 
rom  Lat.  depressio,  from  depressus,  pa.  par.  of 
deprimo=  to  depress  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  pressing  or  thrusting  down ;  a  low¬ 
ering. 

“  .  .  .  if  they  suffer  any  depression  by  other  weight 
above  them,” — Wotton. 

(2)  The  sinking,  lowering,  or  falling  of  a  body. 

(3)  A  hollow,  a  sinking  in,  an  indentation. 

“Not  doubting  but  a  small  depression  of  the  bone  will 
either  rise,  or  cast  off,  by  the  benefit  of  nature.” —  Wise¬ 
man. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  numbling  or  abasing;  abasement. 

“  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  ab¬ 
solute,  but  less  safe.” — Bacon. 

(2)  A  sinking  of  the  spirits;  a  state  of  dejection 
or  discouragement. 

“  In  great  depression  of  spirit.” — Baker:  Charles  II.,  an. 
1660. 

*(3)  A  low  or  weak  state  of  the  body;  a  state  of 
body  succeeding  debility  in  the  incipiency  or  con- 
valesence  of  disease. 

(  )  A  state  of  dullness,  languidness,  or  inactivity. 
“The  coal  trade  in  all  parts  is  better,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  that  has  existed  for  the  last  few  months  appears  to 
be  passing  away.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  [Depression  of  the  pole ]. 

(2)  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the  horizon  below 
is  measured  by  the  arch  of  the  vertical  circle  or 
azimuth,  passing  through  the  star,  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  star  and  the  horizon. 

(°)  [ Depression  of  the  horizon ]. 

2.  Surgery: 

(1)  The  reducing  or  pushing  into  place  of  an  ob¬ 
truding  part.  [Depressor.] 

(2)  The  same  as  Couching  (q.  v.). 

*3.  Math. :  The  reducing  of  an  equation  to  a  lower 
degree,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a  cubic,  &c.,  by  dividing 
each  side  by  a  common  factor. 

4.  Gunn. :  The  lowering  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  so 
that  the  shot  shall  be  thrown  under  the  point-blank 
line. 

5.  Meteor. :  A  fall  in,  or  low  state  of,  the  barome¬ 
ter,  indicative  of  bad  weather. 


deprisnre 

IT  The  fall  of  the  barometer  is  produced  by  dimin¬ 
ished  pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  which  renders  a 
column  of  it,  able  a  little  before  to  support  say .  ) 
inches  of  mercury,  incapable  of  sustaining  perhaps 
more  than  29£.  For  such  diminished  pressure  me¬ 
teorologists  often  use  the  word  depression.  In  most 
localities  it  immediately  heralds  stormy  weather, 
and  is  made  known  by  the  barometer,  while  yet  the 
maximum  depression  is  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  connection  between  a  storm  and  diminished 
pressure  is  this :  When  the  latter  occurs,  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wind  impelled  by  gravitation  takes 
place  from  every  adj  acent  area  of  over-pressure,  ana 
the  nearer  these  areas  are  the  steeper  are  the  grad¬ 
ients,  and  consequently  the  more  violent  the  wind. 
With  regard  to  its  direction,  it  does  not  move  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  vortex,  but  flows  in  spirally, 
sometimes  making  a  cyclone  (q.  v.).  The  distribu¬ 
tion  temporarily  or  permanently  of  these  areas  of 
high  and  low  pressure  over  the  world  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  weather.  [Pressur* 
[Meteor.).  See  also  Isobar.]  [Buchan:  Meteorol.) 

“The  meteorological  department  signalizes  indication# 
of  a  fresh  depression  at  the  month  of  the  Channel.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  (1)  Angle  of  depression:  The  angle  by  which, 
any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  an  object 
dips  below  the  horizon.  [Dip,  s.] 

(2)  Depression  of  the  pole : 

Navig. :  The  sinking  of  the  polar  star  toward  the 
horizon  as  a  person  moves  toward  the  equator :  a 
phenomenon  arising  from  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  earth.  [Depress,  If.] 

(3)  Depression  of  the  sun,  or  a  star : 

Astron.:  [Depression, II.  1  (2).] 

(4)  Depression,  or  dip,  of  the  horizon : 

Navig. :  The  depression  or  dipping  of  the  visible 
horizon  below  the  true  horizontal  plane,  arising 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer  not  being  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  the  sea,  but  at  some  distance 
above  it.  [Dip,  s.] 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  depression  and  de* 
jection,  see  Dejection. 

de-pres-slve,  a.  [Eng.  depress ;  -ive.) 

*1.  Lit. :  Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  press  down. 

“  We  must  pronounce  that  substance  to  be  ponderous 
depressive ,  and  earthy.” — Warton:  Notes  on  Milton . 

2.  Fig.  .‘  Depressing;  causing  depression  or  low¬ 
ness  of  spirits. 

“  Ev’n  where  the  keen  depressive  north  descends.” 

Thomson:  Britannia,  273. 

fde-pres  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  depressive;  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  depressive ;  depression. 

“  Ill-health,  and  its  concomitant,  depressiveness.” — Car* 
lyle;  Miscell.,  iii.  88. 

de-pres  -sor,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  depresses. 

2.  Fig. :  An  oppressor,  an  opponent. 

“  The  great  depressors  of  God’s  grace.” — Archbishop 
Usher. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  several  muscles  of 
the.  body,  whose  action  is  to  depress  the  parts  to 
which  they  adhere.  There  are  a  depressor  alee,  nasi, 
a  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  a  depressor  labii  infe- 
rioris. 

2.  Surg.:  An  instrument  like  a  curved  spatula, 
used  for  reducing  or  pushing  into  place  an  obtrud¬ 
ing  part.  Such  are  used  in  operations  on  tho  skull, 
involving  the  use  of  the  trephine,  and  in  couching  a 
cataract. _  Also  used  in  removing  beyond  the  range 
of  the  knife  or  the  ligature-needle  a  portion  intrud¬ 
ing  within  the  area  of  the  operation. 

dep'-re-ter,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Plastering 
done  to  represent  tooled  ashlar-work.  It  is  first 
pricked  up  and  floated  as  for  set  or  stucco,  and 
then  small  stones  are  forced  on  dry  from  a  board. 

*dep  -rl-ment,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  deprimens,  pr.  par. 
of  deprimo— to  press  down,  depress.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat. :  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  depress. 
An  epithet  applied  to  certain  muscles  which  pull 
downward,  as  the  rectus  inferior  oculi,  which  draws 
down  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

“  .  .  .  which  is  the  case  of  the  attollent  and  depri - 

ment  muscles.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Depression. 

*de-prl§  e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dipriser,  a  doublet  of  di- 
precier=  to  depreciate  (q.  v.).]  To  depreciate;  to 
undervalue. 

“  Now  quhill  the  King  misknawis  the  veritie. 

Be  echo  ressavit,  then  he  will  be  deprysit.” 

Lyndsay:  S.  P.  R..  ii.  206. 

*de-prl§  -ure,  s.  [Fr.  d£priser= to  depreciate, 
to  undervalue.]  Depreciation,  low  esteem,  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  A  great  abatement  and  deprisure  of  their  souls.”— 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat,  vi.,  §  2. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lswl 


deprivable 
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depnratory 


tde-priv'-a-ble,  a.  [En g.depriv(e); -able.]  That 
*nay  be  deprived,  deposed,  or  dispossessed ;  liable 
to  deprivation. 

“Upon  surmise  they  gather,  that  the  persons  that  en. 
joy  them  possess  them  wrongfully,  and  are  deprivable  at 
all  hours.” — Booker:  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  §  81. 

dep-rl-va  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  deprivatio,  from 
Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  privation  a  depriving; 
privo=  to  deprive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  anything. 

“  It  is  to  these,  then,  that  the  deprivation  of  ancient 

polite  learning  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.” — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  or  deposing  from  an 
office.  [II.] 

“  If  the  oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
follow.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  The  state  of  being  deprived ;  loss,  want. 

“  Fools  whose  end  is  destruction,  and  eternal  depriva¬ 
tion  of  being.” — Bentley. 

4.  A  state  of  want  or  destitution ;  hardship,  pri¬ 
vation. 

II.  English  Eccl.  Law:  An  ecclesiastical  censure, 
whereby  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of  his  parsonage, 
vicarage,  or  other  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity.  It 
is  of  two  kinds :  a  beneficio  and  ab  officio.  By  the  first 
the  clergyman  is  deprived  of  his  preferment  or  liv¬ 
ing  ;  by  the  second  he  is  deprived  of  his  orders  or 
degraded  (q.  v.). 

de-prl  ve,  *de-priv-en,  *de-pryve,  v.  t.  [Low 
Lat.  deprivo;  from  Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  privo 
=  to  deprive ;  0.  Fr.  depriver .]  [Private.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  take  away  from,  to  bereave  (followed  by  o 
before  that  which  is  taken  away) 

“  It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over 
ftumself.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 


de-prlved',  pa,  par.  &  a.  [Deprive. j 

tde-prlv  e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  deprive;  -mewf.]  The 
act  of  depriving ;  the  state  of  being  deprived ;  de¬ 
privation. 

“  The  widower  may  lament  and  condole  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  so  many  deprivements.” — Ricaut:  Greek  Church, 
p.  306. 

de-prlv-er,  s.  [Eng.  depriv(e) ;  -erf]  One  who 
deprives  or  bereaves. 

“  Depriver  of  those  solid  joys 
Which  sack  creates.” 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  <&c.,  p.  38. 

de-priv  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deprive.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  bereaving,  dispossessing, 
or  deposing ;  deprivation. 

*de-pros-trate,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
prostrate  (q.  v.).]  Low,  mean,  base. 

“  His  unsmooth  tongue  and  his  deprostrate  style.” 

G.  Fletcher. 

depth,  *depthe,  s.  [Formed  from  deep,  with 
suit,  -th ;  cog.  with  I  cel.  dypt,  dypdh ;  Dut.  diepte.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deepness;  the  measure  of  anything  from  the 
surface,  or  highest  point,  downward. 

“  As  for  men,  they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher 
than  the  depth  of  the  water.” — Bacon. 

(2)  The  measure  of  anything  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part,  or  from  the  front  to  the  rear. 
[II.  2.1 

(3)  A  deep  place. 

“A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

(4)  Specifically :  The  sea,  the  ocean  (generally 
used  in  the  plural). 

“Derknessis  weren  on  the  face  of  depthe.” — Wycliffe: 
Gen.  i.  2. 


depthening-tool,  s. 

1.  A  countersinker  for  deepening  a  hole. 

2.  A  watchmaker’s  tool  for  gauging  the  distances 
of  pivot-holes  in  movement-plates.  (Knight.) 

depth -less,  a.  [Eng.  depth ;  -less.]  Having  no 
depth,  shallow. 

“  The  depthless  abstractions  of  fleeting  phenomena.”— 
Coleridge. 

*de-pu'-§e-late,  V.  t.  [Fr.  d&puceler  —  to  de¬ 
flower:  Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  Fr.  pucelle ;  Low 
Lat.  pucella=SL  maid,  a  virgin.]  To  deflower,  to 
deprive  of  virginity. 

*de-pu -dl-cate,  v.  t..  [Low  Lat.  depudicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  depudico  =  to  deflower:  Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  pudicus= modest.]  To  deflower,  to  de¬ 
prive  of  virginity. 

*de-pud-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away;  pudor= 
shame.  J  To  render  void  of  shame,  or  shameless. 

“  Partly  depudorated  or  become  so  void  of  shame.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  193. 

*de-pul  se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depulsus ,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
pello  —  to  drive  away :  de  =  away,  and  pello  =  to 
drive.]  To  drive  away. 

*de-pulsed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depulse.] 

*de-pul'-ser,  *de-poul-sour,  s.  [English  de- 
puls  (e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  drives  oi 
thrusts  away. 

tde-pul  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  depulsio ,  from  depulsus , 
pa.  par.  of  depello.]  A  driving  or  thrusting  away. 

“  To  puruey  for  his  owne  security,  and  their  depulsion.” 
—Speed:  Hen  VII.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xx.,  s.  28. 

Tde-pul -sor-jf,  *de-pfcl'-s6r-ie,  a.  [Eng.  de¬ 
puls  (e) ;  -ory.] 

1.  Driving  or  thrusting  away. 

2.  Deprecatory,  averting. 

“  In  making  supplication  and  prayer  unto  the  gods  by 
the  meanes  of  certaine  depulsorie  sacrifices.” — P.  Holland- 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 


*2.  Used  absolutely:  to  bereave  of  an  inheritance, 
to  dispossess. 


“  And  permit 

The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me  ” 

Shakesp.  -  King  Lear,  L  2. 


*3.  To  take  away. 

“  Love  is  a  jewel  (some  say)  inestimable, 

But,  hung  at  the  ear,  deprives  our  own  sight.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  5. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  innermost  recess ;  the  furthest,  or  extreme 
part. 

“  In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1. 

(2)  The  middle  or  height  of  any  season  ;  the  dark¬ 
est,  or  stillest  part. 

“  The  earl  of  Newcastle,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  rescued 
the  city  of  York  from  the  rebels.” — Clarendon. 


4.  To  hinder,  to  debar  ;  to  shut  out  from. 

“  The  ghosts  rejected,  areth’  unhappy  crew 
Depriv’d  of  sepulchers  and  fun’ral  due.” 

Dry  den :  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  445,  446. 

«|]  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Milton,  without  the 
preposition  of. 

“  From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv’d 
His  blessed  countenance.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  316,  317. 

*5.  To  injure,  to  destroy,  to  affect. 

“Melancholy  hath  deprived  their  judgments."— Regi 
maid  Scot. 

*6.  To  prevent,  to  avert,  to  keep  off. 

II.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law:  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity  or  preferment ;  to  punish  by  deprivation. 

“If  on  the  first  of  February,  1690,  he  still  continued 
obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally  deprived.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

K  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de¬ 
prive,  to  debar,  and  to  abridge:  “ Deprive  conveys 
the  idea  of  either  taking  away  that  which  one  has, 
or  withholding  that  Which  one  may  have;  debar 
conveys  the  idea  only  of  withholding ;  abridge  con¬ 
veys  that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a 
coercive  measure ;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely 
acts  of  authority.  We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is 
of  the  first  necessity  ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges, 
enjoyments,  opportunities,  &c. ;  we  are  abridged  of 
comforts,  pleasures,  conveniences,  &c.  Criminals 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  their  friends  are  in 
extraordinary  cases  debarred  the  privilege  of  see¬ 
ing  them;  thus  men  are  often  abridged  of  their 
comforts  in  consequence  of  their  own  faults.  De¬ 
privation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  front 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes 
sometimes  deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living ; 
the  poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  their  duty ;  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their 
pleasures  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a 
good  use  of  them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  re¬ 
signed  under  tbe  severest  deprivations ;  it  is  painful 
to  be  debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or  to 
■abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.)  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  despise  and  to 
bereave,  see  Bereave.  _ _ 


(3)  Immensity,  infinity. 

“  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God.” — Romans  xi.  33. 

(4)  Profoundness,  profundity,  extent  of  penetra¬ 
tion. 

(5)  Abstruseness,  obscurity;  something  abstruse 
or  obscure,  and  not  easily  understood. 

“There  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  and  well-written  piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the 
most  abstruse  tract  of  school  divinity.” — Addison.-  Whig 
Exam. 

*(6)  Profoundness,  or  extent  of  learning  or  experi¬ 
ence. 

“  While  mixt  in  thee  combine  the  charm  of  youth, 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age.” 

Thomson:  Seasons,-  Autumn,  940,  941. 

*(7)  The  full  extent ,  the  limit,  the  end. 

“  I  was  come  to  the  depth  of  my  tale.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Logic:  The  number  of  simple  elements  which 
an  abstract  conception  or  notion  includes ;  the  com¬ 
prehension  or  content. 

2.  Mil. :  The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  battalion  is 
the  number  of  men  in  a  file  from  front  to  rear. 

3.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  a  sail  is  the  extent  of  the 
square  sails  from  the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope,  or 
the  length  of  the  after-leach  of  a  staysail  or  a  boom- 
sail. 

U  Out  of  one's  depth : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  water  sufficiently  deep  to  drown  one. 

(2)  Fig. :  Confused,  puzzled ;  beyond  one’s  com¬ 
prehension  or  knowledge. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depth  and 
profundity:  “These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
tbeir  derivation;  but  depth  is  indefinite  in  its 
signification;  and  profundity  is  a  positive  and 
considerable  degree  of  depth.  Moreover  the  word 
depth  is  applied  to  objects  in  general ;  profundity 
is  confined  in  its  application  to  moral  objects  :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a 
person’s  learning ;  but  his  profundity  of  thought.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

depth-gauge,  s.  A  graduated  measuring-toolj  or 
one  capable  of  being  set  to  a  measure,  to  determine 
the  depth  of  a  hole. 

*depth'-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  depth;  -en.]  To  make 
deep,  to  deepen. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shhn;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*depulye,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dlpouiller,  from  Lat  de- 
spolior.]  To  spoil ;  to  plunder. 

dep'-u-r^int,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  depurare= to  purity  .J 

1.  As  adj.:  Purifying;  cleansing. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  that  purifies  the  blood, 
or  cleanses  the  system. 

d5p'-n-rate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  depuratus,  pa.  par. 
of  depuro  =  to  clear,  purify:  de  (intens.),  and puro 
=to  purify;  Fr.  d&purer.]  To  purify,  to  clear,  to 
cleanse  or  free  from  impurities. 

“  Chemistry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies.” — Boyle. 

dep'-u-rate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  depuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
depuro:  de  (intens.),  and  pur o= to  purify.] 

1.  Lit. :  Cleansed,  purified,  freed  from  impurities. 

“Avery  depurate  oil,  smelling  like  camphor.” — Boyle: 

Works,  ii.  209. 

2.  Fig. :  Pure,  uncontaminated. 

“Neither  can  any  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from  tbe 
defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh.” 

— Glanvill. 

dep'-y-ra-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depurate,  v.] 

dep'-tj-ra-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depurate,  p.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  purifying,  or 
freeing  from  impurities ;  depuration. 

dep-p-ra’-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  depuratio,  from  . 
depuratus,  pa.  par.  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  purifying,  or 
clearing  from  impurities  or  dregs. 

“This  mariner  of  depuration  and  clarifying  of  it  by  a 
strainer.” — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  603. 

2.  Surg.:  The  cleansing  or  clearing  of  a  wound 
from  matter. 

dep'-il-ra-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  depuratus , 
pa.  par.  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  purifies  or 
cleanses. 

2.  Med. :  An  apparatus  to  assist  the  expulsion  of 
morbid  matter  by  means  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  skin.  It  consists  of  an  apparatus,  topical  or 
general,  by  which  the  natural  pressure  of  the  air  is 
withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  dep- 
urator  is  described  in  Nathan  Smith’s  English  pat¬ 
ent,  1802.  The  chamber  is  filled  with  steam  and  the 
air  exhausted  to  the  extent  required  by  the  patient, 

“  giving  aid  to  the  elastic  'force  of  the  internal  air 
contained  within  the  human  body  to  throw  out  the 
offensive  matter.” 

dep'-fl-ra-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  d&puratoire,  from  Low 
Lat.  depuratorius,  from  depuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
depuro. J  Cleansing,  purifying ;  tending  to  purify 
or  purification  ;  specially  applied  to  medicines  and 
diets  which  are  considered  to  have  the  power  or 
quality  of  clearing  the  body. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


depure 
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derangement 


*de-pii  re,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dtpurer;  Low  Lat.  depuro; 
Lat.  de  (inteDs.),  and  puro— to  purify.] 

1.  To  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  free  from  impurities. 

2.  To  purge  or  free  from  some  noxious  quality. 

“It  produced  plants  of  such  imperfection  and  harmful 

quality,  as  the  waters  of  the  general  flood  could  not  so 
wash  out  or  depure.” — Raleigh. 

dep-u-ri-tion,  s.  [Depuration.] 

*de-purse',  v.t.  [Fr.  d6bourser.)  To  disburse. 
“With  power  to  borrow,  vptak,  and  leavie  moneyes— 
and  to  give  and  nrescryve  ordor  and  directiones  for  de- 
purseing  thereof.” — Acts  Charles  I.  (1814),  v.  479. 

*de-pur  se-ment,  s.  [En g. depurse; -ment.]  Dis¬ 
bursement. 

“  The  remander  of  the  tua  termes  payment  thairoif  is 
assigned  to  S>'  Wm  Dick  for  necessarie  depvrsements  be¬ 
stowed  be  him.” — Acts  Charles  I.  (1814),  v.  479. 

dep’-R-ta-ble,  de-pu'-t^-ble,  a.  [Eng.depwf(e) ; 
■able.']  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  deputed,  or  to  act  as 
a  deputation. 

“A  man  deputdble  to  the  London  Parliament  and  else¬ 
whither.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iii.  88. 

dep-R-ta'-tion,  *dep-y-ta  -gion,  s.  [Fr.  depu¬ 
tation,  from  Low  Lat.  deputations,  selecting;  Lat. 
deputo= to  cut  off,  to  destine ;  It'll  .deputazione;  Sp. 
diputacion;  Port,  deputazeo.] 

1.  The  act  of  deputing,  appointing,  or  sending  one 
or  more  as  a  delegate  or  substitute  to  represent  or 
act  as  agent  for  others,  either  generally  or  with  a 
certain  special  commission. 

2.  The  authority  or  commission  given  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  to  represent  or  act  as  i  gent  for 
others. 

“  The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon  its 
vicegerency  and  deputation  under  God.” — South. 

*3.  Spec. :  An  authority  to  shoot  game. 

“  He  would  give  the  game-keeper  his  deputation  the  next 
morning.” — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  5.  (Davies.) 

4.  The  person  or  persons  appointed  or  deputed  to 
act  as  agents  or  representatives  for  others. 

IT  By  or  in  deputation :  By  deputy  or  through  a 
substitute. 

“  Say  to  great  Caesar  this:  in  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

*dep-R-ta-tive,  de-pu-ta-tive,  a.  [Low  Lat. 
deputatus.]  Deputed,  acting  by  deputation  or 
delegacy. 

“The  Parliament  was  holden  at  Westminster,  begun  by 
a  deputative  commission  granted  by  the  Queen.” — Cam¬ 
den:  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1586). 

dep'-R-ta-tor,  s.  [Low  hat.  deputatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deputon to  depute.]  One  who  grants  deputa¬ 
tions. 

de-put'e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diputer;  Sp.  &  Port,  depuiar ; 
Ital.  deputare ;  Low  Lat.  deputo  =  to  select,  to 
depute ;  Lat.  deputo  =  to  cut  or  prune  down,  to 
impute,  to  destine,  from  de=down,  and  puto—  to 
cleanse,  to  arrange,  to  estimate.] 

*1.  To  set  aside,  to  assign. 

“The  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually 
deputed  for  the  erection  of  statues.” — Barrow. 

*2.  To  assign,  to  impute,  to  attribute. 

“  A1  what  euere  to  be  deputed  to  the  grace  of  God.” — 
Wycliffe:  Romans  (Prol.),  p.  229. 

3.  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  substitute  or  repre¬ 
sentative  to  act  as  agent  for  others ;  to  give  a  com¬ 
mission  to  or  empower  to  transact  business  in  the 
name  of  others. 

“Sir  John  Lowther  .  .  .  was  deputed  to  carry  the 
thanks  of  the  assembly  to  the  palace.” — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

For  the  difference  between  to  depute  and  to 
constitute ,  see  Constitute. 

♦dep’-Rte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  depute.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deputed ;  acting  as  deputy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  deputy,  a  substitute. 

“  The  fashion  of  every  depute  carrying  his  own  shell  on 
his  back  in  the  form  of  his  own  carriage  is  a  piece  of 
very  modern  dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when  I  was 
advocat e-depute  between  1807  and  1810.” — Lord  Cookbum ; 
Memoirs. 

de-put’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Depute.] 
de-put -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Depute,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£'  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

'  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  appointing  or  sending 
one  or  more  as  substitutes  or  representatives  to  act 
as  agents  for  others. 

*dep'-R-ti-ship,  s.  [Deputyship.] 
+dep'-R-tize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  deput(y ) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  deputy;  to 
depute  or  empower  to  act  for  others. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  deputy  for  others. 
“Organist. — An  amateur  wishes  to  deputize  in  return  for 

practice.” — Church  Times. 


fdep  -R-tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deputize,  v.] 

fdep  -R  -tiz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deputize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  deputing  or  empowering  one  or 
more  to  act  as  representatives  or  substitutes  for 
others. 

2.  The  acting  as  deputy  or  substitute  for  another. 

*dep’-R-trie,  s-  [English  deput(e) ;  ~ry.]  Vice- 
gerency. 

“Confermis  the  gift  to  Schir  Robert  Melvill  of  Mur- 
docarnie  knicht  of  the  office  of  deputrie.” — Acts  James 
VI.,  1584  (1814),  p.  300. 

dep  -R-ty,  *deb  y-tye,  *dep-u-tie,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 

dipvM ;  Sp.  deputado;  Ital.  deputato,  from  Low 
Lat.  deputatus,  pa.  par.  of  deputo— to  depute.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  appointed,  sent,  com¬ 
missioned,  or  empowered  to  act  as  substitute  or 
representative  for  another. 

“He  had,  indeed,  when  sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to 
employ  as  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled 
as  Goodenough.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  One  who  exercises  any  office  or  other 
thing  in  another  man’s  right,  whose  forfeiture  or 
misdemeanor  shall  cause  the  officer  or  person  for 
whom  he  acts  to  lose  his  office.  (Philips.) 

2.  Political  Economy: 

(a)  One  who  is  elected  as  the  representative  of  a 
place  or  district  in  the  French  Chambers. 

If  Chamber  of  Deputies :  [French  La  chambre  des 
Deputes.] 

French  Govt. :  The  name  given  from  1814  to  1852 
to  what  was  next  called  the  Legislative  Body  (Corps 
IAgislatif) .  Since  1875  the  term  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  has  been  restored. 

(b)  The  name  given  in  this  county  to  a  member 
of  a  certain  political  organization,  supposed  to  bo 
an  oath-bound  society,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  old 
Whig  party  or  of  the  extreme  and  most  exclusive 
wing  of  that  party,  the  object  of  the.  association 
being  the  exclusion  of  foreign  born  citizens  from 
all  public  emoluments  and  offices,  the  antagonism 
and  suppression  of  Catholicism,  and  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  its  principles  as  expressed  in  its  motto: 
“America  for  Americans.” 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  deputy,  substitute;  as,  dep¬ 
uty-collector,  deputy -marshal,  deputy-postmaster, 
deputy -sheriff,  &c. 

If  For  the  difference  between  deputy  and  delegate, 
see  Delegate. 

"deputy-sealer,  s.  Formerly  an  officer  of  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery. 

“  He  [Chaffwax]  forms  part  of  a  homogeneous  combina¬ 
tion  of  Sealer,  Deputy-sealer,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Purse-bearer.” — The  Great  Seal,  in  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  * 

*de-quage,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=down,  and  quatio— to 
shake.]  To  shake  down,  to  crush,  to  bruise. 

“And  thus  with  sleight  shalte  thou  surmount  and 
dequace  the  yuel  in  their  heartes.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love, 
bk.  i. 

*de-qu&n-ti-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from, 
and  quantitas  (genit.  quant itatis)  = quantity.]  To 
diminish  the  quantity  of,  to  lessen. 

“For  that  which  is  current,  and  passeth  in  stamp 
amongst  us,  by  reason  of  its  allay,  ...  is  actually 
dequantitated  by  fire.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  5. 

de-rag  -l-nat e ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  dSraciner:  de=Lat. 
de— away,  from,  and  racine— Lat.  *radicina,  from 
radix  (genit.  radicis)= a  root.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

“While  that  the  coulter  rusts. 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  extirpate,  to  exterminate,  to  abolish, 
to  destroy. 

*de-ra?  -l-nat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Deracinate.] 

*de-rag'-I-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Derac¬ 
inate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip .  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tearing  or  plucking  up 
by  the  roots ;  deracination. 

de-rag-In-a’-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  pluck¬ 
ing  or  tearing  up  by  the  roots ;  extirpation,  exter¬ 
mination. 

“A  violent  and  total  deracination .” — Sonnini:  Travels, 
i.  227. 

*de-ralgn’  (1)  ( g  silent),  *de-rain',  *de-raine, 
*de-rayne,  *de-reyne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  deraisnier, 
derainer,  deresnier:  Low  Lat.  derationo,  disra- 
tiono.]  [Darraign.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  justify,  to  champion,  to  assert. 

“To  derayne  God’s  ryghte.” 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  7,090- 

2.  To  gain,  to  win. 

“  Deraine  it  with  dintes  and  deedes  of  armes." 

Alisaunder:  Frag.,  122. 

II.  Law:  To  prove. 

*de-raign'  (2)  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Derange.]  Tf?- 
disarrange ;  to  put  out  of  order  or  into  confusion. 

*de-raign'  (g  silent) ,  *de-reyne,  *de-renye, 

[Deraign  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  claim. 

“This  dereyne  by  the  barouns  is  ymade.” 

Alisaunder,  7,353. 

2.  Contest;  decision. 

“On  Saryzynys  thre  derenyeys  faucht  he; 

And,  in  till  ilk  derenye  off  tha. 

He  wencussyt  Saryzynys  twa.” 

Barbour,  xiii.  324. 

*de-raign'-ment  (1)  (g  silent),  *de-rain -ment,. 
s.  [Eng.  deraign;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  justifying,  asserting,  or 
championing. 

2.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  proving  in  court. 
*de-raign'-ment  (2)  (g  silent),  s.  [Derange¬ 
ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disarranging  or  throw¬ 
ing  into  confusion. 

2.  Law:  A  resigning  or  renunciation  of  a  religious* 
life  or  profession. 

‘  ’  In  some  places  the  substantive  deraignment  is  used  in. 
the  very  literal  signification  with  the  French  disrayer  or 
desrangerjthat  is,  turning  out  of  course,  displacing  or 
setting  out  of  order;  as,  deraignment  or  departure  out  of 
religion,  and  deraignment  or  discharge  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  which  is  spoken  of  those  religious  men  who  forsook 
their  orders  and  professions.” — Blount. 

de-rail',  v.  i.  [Pref.  de— away,  from,  and  Eng- 
rail  (q.v.).] 

Of  a  locomotive  engine  or  carriage :  To  run  off  or 
leave  the  rails. 

de-rail-ment,  s.  [Eng.  derail;  -ment.] 

Railway  Engin.:  The  condition  of  a  locomotive* 
or  car  in  respect  of  being  off  the  rails. 

*de-ran'ge,  s.  [Derange,  t>.]  Disturbance;  de¬ 
rangement.  (Hood.) 

de-ran  ge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diranger;  Old  Fr.  des- 
ranger ;  O.  Fr.  des,  Fr.  d6— Lat.  dis=  apart,  and  Fr„ 
ranger=to  rank,  to  range ;  rang= a  row  or  rank.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  out  of  line  or  order ;  to  throw  into  con¬ 
fusion  ;  to  disarrange. 

“  The  republic  of  regicide  has  actually  conquered  the 
finest  parts  of  Europe;  has  distressed,  disunited,  deranged r 
and  broke  to  pieces,  all  the  rest.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide- 

Peace. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  unsettle. 

“Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  lese 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  To  disturb,  disorder,  or  disarrange  the  actions' 
or  functions  of. 

“A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranges  some  of  our 
internal  parts.” — Blair:  Sermons,  iv.,  ser.  18. 

f4.  To  disorder  or  affect  the  intellect ;  to  unsettle 
the  reason  of.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*11.  Mil. ;  To  remove  from  office,  as  when  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  resigns  or  is  removed  from  office,  the 
members  of  the  personal  staff  appointed  by  himself 
are  said  to  be  deranged. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  derange  and  to 
disorder,  see  Disorder,  v. 

*de-ran  ge  a-ble,  a.  [English  derange ;  - able .} 
Liable  to  derangement ;  delicate. 

“  The  real  impediment  to  making  visits  is  that  derange- 
able  health  which  belongs  to  old  age.” — Sydney  Smith- 
Letters  (1843). 

de-ran'ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Derange.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Disturbed,  disarranged,  thrown  into  confusion 
unsettled. 

2.  Disordered  or  unsettled  in  the  intellect. 

“The  story  of  a  poor  deranged  parish  lad.” — Lamb 

Lett,  to  Wordsworth. 

de-rail' ge-ment,  s.  [Fr.  derangement.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

.  L  The  act  of  deranging,  disturbing,  or  throwing 
into  confusion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disturbed,  disarranged,  or 
thrown  into  confusion. 

“  The  instruments  required  (the  transit  and  meridian, 
circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable  to  error  and 
derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers.”— Herschel: 
Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  §  292. 

3.  A  state  of  being  deranged,  disordered  or  unset¬ 
tled  in  intellect. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub  cure,  finite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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SI.  Medical: 

1.  A  state  of  disorder  or  unsettlement  of  any 
organ ;  a  slight  affection. 

2.  Mental  disorder  or  disturbance. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  derange¬ 
ment,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  and  mania:  “  De¬ 
rangement  implies  the  first  stage  of  [loss  of]  intel¬ 
lect.  Insanity  or  unsoundness  implies  positive 
disease,  which  is  more  or  less  permanent.  Lunacy 
Is  a  violent  sort  of  insanity.  .  .  Madness  and 
mania  imply  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious 
and  confirmed  stage.  Deranged  persons  may  some¬ 
times  be  perfectly  sensible  in  everything  but  par¬ 
ticular  subjects.  Insane  persons  are  sometimes 
-entirely  restored.  Lunatics  have  their  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  and  maniacs  their  intervals  of  repose.  De¬ 
rangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not 
•in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties  :  madness  may 
sometimes  be  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  pas¬ 
sions ;  and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement 
attachment  which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ran'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Derange.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging,  disturbing,  or  throw¬ 
ing  into  confusion  ;  derangement. 

2.  The  act  of  disordering  or  unsettling  the  mind. 

*de-ray,  *de-raie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  desroier,  des- 
■raier.)  [Debay,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  derange,  to  disturb,  to  confuse. 

2.  To  conduct  or  bear  like  one  deranged  or  dis¬ 
ordered  in  mind. 

‘‘He  derated  him  as  a  deuel.” 

William,  of  Palerne,  2,061. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  madly  or  outrageously. 

“  Nectabanus  ...  deraide  as  a  dragoun,  dreedful 
in  fight.”  Alisaunder:  Frag.,  881. 

*d£-ray',  *de-rai’,  *dis-ray’,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desroi, 
sderei  ;  des  =  Lat.  dis  —  apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  roi, 
arei= order.] 

1.  Tumult,  disorder,  confusion. 

“He  gan  make  gret  disray .” — Alisaunder,  4,353. 

2.  Noisy  merriment. 

“  Of  the  banket  and  of  the  grete  deray, 

And  how  Cupide  inflames  the  lady  gay.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  35,  11. 

der  -by,  dar'-by,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Probably 
■ffrom  the  inventor’s  name.] 

Plastering :  A  two-handed  fioatused  in  plasterers’ 
■work. 

Der’-by  (or  dar’-by),  s.  [Named  in  1780,  after 
••the  then  Earl  of  Derby,  a  great  patron  of  the  turf.] 

1.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  sovereigns 
oach,  half  forfeit,  for  three-year-old  horses,  run  an¬ 
nually  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  England  ;  also  an  Amer¬ 
ican  race  for  3-year-olds  held  annually  at  Chicago. 

*2.  The  same  as  Derby- ale  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  kind  of  stiff  felt  hat  worn  by  men. 

Derby  ale,  s.  Some  kind  of  choice  ale. 

“I  have  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  as  far  as  Pim¬ 
lico  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale,  that  it  may  fetch  a 
■color  in  her  cheeks.” — Greene:  Tu  Quoque. 

Derby-day,  s. 

Pacing:  The  name  given  to  two  days  of  the  racing 
season  among  English-speaking  peoples— 

1.  The  day  on  which  the  English  Derby  is  run. 

2.  The  grand  inauguration  day  of  the  summer 
season  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  on  which  day 
the  American  Derby  is  run. 

Der -by-shlre  (or  Der  as  Dar),  s.  [Eng.  proper 
name  Derby,  the  etym.  of  which  is  doubtful ;  some 
deriving  it  from  A.  S.  deor= deer,  wild  animal,  and 
Sc  and.  by= a  town ;  others  attribute  the  name  to 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Derventio,  itself  a 
-corruption  of  Derwent ;  and  Eng.  shire  (q.  v.) .] 

Geog. :  A  county  in  the  middle  of  England,  lying 
between  Yorkshire  (on  the  north),  Leicester  and 
Stafford  (on  the  south),  Nottingham  and  Leicester 
(on  the  east),  and  Stafford  and  Chester  (on  the 
west) . 

Derbyshire  neck,  s. 

Med.:  A  name  given  to  bronchocele,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  prevalent  in  some  hilly  parts  of  the  county. 
[Bronchocele.] 

Derbyshire  spar,  s. 

Min. :  Also  called  Fluorite,  Fluor-spar,  and  Blue- 
john.  [See  these  words.]  It  is  abundant  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  also  in  Cornwall.  In  the  North  of 
England  it  is  the  gangue  of  the  lead  mines,  which 
intersect  the  coal  formations  in  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  found 
of  almost  every  variety  of  color,  the  yellow,  greenish 
and  violet-blue  being  the  most  common,  the  red  the 
ixarest. 


Der-gS'-tls,  der-ge'-tls,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Mythology  {of  the  form  Dercetis) :  A  goddess  of 
Syria,  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman  above  the 
waist,  and  as  a  fish  downward. 

2.  Palceont.  {of  the  form  dercetis) :  A  ganoid  eel¬ 
like  fish  of  the  chalk  formation,  belonging  to  the 
family  Plectognathi,  and  known  to  quarrymen  as 
the  “petrified  eel.”  The  body  is  very  elongated, 
head  short,  with  a  pointed  beak,  upper  jaw  a  little 
longer  than  the  lower  ;  with  jaws  armed  with  long, 
conical,  elevated  teeth,  and  several  rows  of  very 
small  ones.  {Page.) 

*dere,  *dear,  *deir,  *deyr,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

derian;  O.  H.  Ger.  terian,  terran;  O.  Fris.  dera .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage,  to  harm. 
“  Eneadanis  neuir  from  the  ilk  thraw 

Aganis  you  sal  rebell  nor  moue  were, 

Ne  with  wappinnis  eftir  this  cuntre  dere.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  413,  52. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hurt;  to  do  hurt,  harm  or  injury. 
“  The  deuel  dereth  dernelike.” — Bestiary,  428. 

IT  To  dere  upon:  To  affect,  to  make  impression. 

dere,  s.  [Dere,  u.]  Hurt,  harm,  annoyance. 

“  The  constable  a  felloun  man  of  wer, 

That  to  the  Scottis  he  did  full  mekill  der.” 

Wallace,  i.  206. 

der'-e-llct,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  derelictus,  pa.  par.  of 
derelinquo=to  desert,  to  abandon.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lost,  forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned. 

“  The  affections  which  these  exposed  or  derelict  chidren 
bear  to  their  mothers.” — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar ,  pt.  i., 
disc.  i. 

*2.  Left,  abandoned,  wanting. 

“  A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
redress  such  wrongs  is  derelict  to  its  highest  duties.” — 
Pres.  Buchanan:  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  19,  1859. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Abandoned  or  forsaken  at  sea. 

2.  Left  dry  by  a  sudden  retiring  of  the  sea. 

“Taking  out  a  patent  in  Charles  the  Second’s  time  for 

derelict  lands.” — Letters  ( Sir  P.  Pett  to  A.  Wood),  i.  61. 

B .  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  abandoned  or  forsaken  ; 
a  waif,  specially  in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“I  was  a  derelict  from  my  cradle.” — Savage:  The  Wan¬ 
derer,  ch.  v.  (note.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

2.  Land  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retiring  of  the  sea. 

der-e-lic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  derelictio,  from  dere¬ 
lictus,  pa.  par.  of  derelinquo= to  abandon,  to  for¬ 
sake.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandoning,  or  deserting. 

“You  must  mean,  without  an  explicite  and  particular 
repentance  and  dereliction  of  their  errors.” — Chilling- 
worth:  Relig.  of  Prot.  (Ans.  to  Pref.) 

2.  A  neglect  or  omission,  as,  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

*3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken  or 

abandoned. 

“There  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for,  but  .  .  . 
dereliction  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  con¬ 
fusion.” — Hooker. 

*4.  Destitution. 

“  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state 
of  dereliction.” — Junius.  Letters,  66. 

*11.  Law :  The  gaining  or  reclaiming  of  land  by 
the  sudden  retirement  of  the  sea. 

“If  the  alluvion  or  dereliction  be  sudden  and  consider¬ 
able,  it  belongs  to  the  Crown.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

tde-re-lig'-ion-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  religionize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  irreligious; 
to  turn  from  religion. 

“He  would  dereligionize  men  beyond  all  others.” — De 
Quincey. 

*dereth,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  The  name  of 
some  kind  of  office. 

“  Robert,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  grants  Symoni  dicto 
Dereth  filio  quandam  Thome  Dereth  de  Kinglassy,  offi- 
cium  vel  Dereth  loci  prenominati,  et  annuos  redditus 
eidem  officio  pertinentes.” — Chart.  Dunferml,  fol.  99. 

*derf,  *darfe,  *derfe,  *derrf,  *derve,  a.  &  s. 

[A.  S.  deorf;  O.  S.  derbi;  O.  Fris.  derve;  Icel. 
djarfr;  O.  Sw.  diarver;  Sw.  djerf;  Dan .  dicer v.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bold,  daring. 

“  The  hardy  Codes  derf  and  bald 
Durst  brek,  the  bryg  that  he  purposit  to  hald.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  266,  48. 


2.  Strong,  hardy. 

“  Here  are  not  the  slaw  weremen  Atrides; 

Nor  the  fenyeare  of  the  fare  speche  Ulyxes 

Bot  we  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  299,  7. 

3.  Strong,  heavy,  massive. 

“  The  dynte  of  theire  derfe  wapyns.” 

Morte  Arthure,  312. 

4.  Strong,  fierce. 

“  Derfe  dynitys  they  dalte.” — Morte  Arthure,  3,750. 

5.  Difficult,  hard. 

“Hisreades  derue  beoth  to  fullen.” — Hali  Maidenhad, 
p.  19. 

6.  Cruel,  hard,  painful. 

“  So  ich  derfre  thing  for  his  luue  drepe.” — St.  Juliana, 
p.  17. 

B.  Assubst.:  Pain,  hardship,  trouble. 

“  Euerich  licomliche  derf  thet  eileth  the  vlesche.”  — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  180. 

*derf-ly,  *derfli,  *derffly,  *derflike,  *derflyche, 
*dervely,  a.  &  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  derf;  -ly;  Icel. 

djarfliga.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Shameful,  bold. 

“This  derfli  dede  has  liknes  nan.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  1,143. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Daringly,  boldly. 

“  Derfly  thanne  Danyel  deles  thyse  wordes.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,641. 

2.  Strongly,  with  might. 

“  Dang  hym  derffly  don.” — Destr.  of  Troy,  1,339. 

3.  Quickly. 

“He deruely  at  his  dome  dyght  hyt  bylyue.” 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  632. 

4.  Painfully,  cruelly,  hardly. 

“Therefore  derflyche  I  am  dampnede  for  ever.” 

Morte  Arthure,  3,278. 

*derf-ness,  *derfe-nes,  s.  [Eng.  derf;  -ness. j 
Daring,  presumption. 

“Shuld  degh  for  his  derfenes  by  domys  of  right,” 
Destr.  of  Troy,  5,109. 

*derf -ship,  *derf-schipe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  derf ; 
-ship.)  Craft,  cunning. 

“This  is  a  nu  the  derfschipe  of  thi  dusie  onswere  and  te 
depnisse.” — Leg.  St.  Katherine,  978. 

*der  -gat,  s.  [Target.]  A  target,  a  shield. 

“  Dergat,  6pere,  knyf,  and  swerd.” — Wyntoun,  vii.  i.  61. 

de-ri  de,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  derideo:  de  (intens,), 
and  rideo=  to  laugh.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  laugh  at,  to  mock,  to  ridicule,  to 
make  sport  of,  to  scorn. 

“  He  from  heaven’s  height 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  190,  191. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  mock,  to  laugh  to  scorn,  to  ridi¬ 
cule. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deride,  to 
mock,  to  ridicule,  to  banter,  and  to  rally :  “  Derision 
and  mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  outward 
actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists  more  in  words 
than  actions ;  rallying  and  bantering  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mock¬ 
ery ;  but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with 
any  personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  _  Derision  is 
often  deep,notloud;  itdiscoversitself  in  suppressed 
laughs,  contemptuous  sneers,  or  gesticulations, 
and  cutting  expressions ;  mockery  is  mostly  noisy 
and  outrageous ;  it  breaks  forth  in  insulting  buf¬ 
foonery,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  per¬ 
sonal  violence ;  the  former  consists  of  real  but 
contemptuous  laughter :  the  latter  often  of  affected 
laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and  mockery  are 
always  personal ;  ridicule  maybe  directed  to  things 
as  well  as  to  persons.  Derision  and  mockery  are  a 
direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter  still  mbre 
so  than  the  former;  ridicule  is  as  often  used  in 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  practiced  by  persons  in  any  station  ; 
ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  _  A  person  is 
derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  is  offensive  as 
well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant ;  he  is 
ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Savior  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mock¬ 
ery  of  his  enemies ;  they  derided  him  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superior 
mission;  they  mocked  lam  by  platting  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 
Rally  and  banter,  like  derision  and  mockery,  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they 
are  very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the 
most  general  term  of  the  three  ;  we  often  rally  and 
banter  by  ridiculing.  There  is  more  exposure  in 
ridiculing,  reproof  in  rallying,  and  provocation  in 
bantering.  A  person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin, 
-eian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  — f. 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bsl,  d?l. 
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of  his  eccentricities ;  he  is  rallied  for  his  defects ; 
he  is  bantered  for  accidental  circumstances :  the 
two  former  actions  are  often  justified  by  some  sub¬ 
stantial  reason ;  the  latter  is  an  action  as  puerile  as 
it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible  species  of  mockery. 
Self-conceit  and  extravagant  follies  are  oftentimes 
best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridicule ;  a  man 
may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for  his  want  of 
resolution.”  {Or abb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

de-rld'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Deride.] 
de-rld'-er,  s.  [Eng.  derid(e) ;  -er.] 

1:  One  who  derides,  mocks,  or  ridicules  another; 
a  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

“Upon  the  .  .  .  contempts  offered  by  deriders  of 
religion,  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge  have  been  known 
to  follow.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

•2.  A  droll,  a  buffoon. 

de-rld'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deride.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Mocking,  scoffing,  ridiculing,  derisive. 
“  Asking  him  in  a  deriding  manner  .  .  .” — Ludlow : 

Memoirs,  ii  171. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  mocking,  scorning,  or 
ridiculing. 

de-rid  -Iftg-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  deriding;  -ly.]  In  a 
deriding  or  mocking  manner  ;  derisively. 

“His  parasite  was  wont  deridingly  to  advise  him.” — Bp. 
Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxxvii. 

♦der'-Iflg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dere,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  nurting,  injuring,  or 
harming. 

de-rI'-§ion,  s.  [Fr.  derision ;  Lat.  derisio:  from 
derisus,  pa.  par.  of  derideo— to  deride  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  deriding,  mocking,  or  turning  into 
ridicule. 

“  The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflection  now  thrown 
on  him  was  to  call  forth  a  roar  of  derision.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

f2.  The  state  of  being  derided,  mocked,  or 
scorned. 

“I  am  in  derision  daily;  every  one  mocketh  me.” — Jer. 

xx.  7. 

f3.  An  object  of  scorn  or  ridicule. 

“I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people;  and  their  song  all 
the  day.” — Lam.  iii.  14. 

*de-rI'-§ion-9,r-jf,  a.  [English  derision;  -ary. ] 
Derisive. 

“ That  derisionary  festival.” — T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  215. 
de-rl  -sive,  a.  [Lat.  derisus ,  pa.  par.  of  derideo 
=to  deride  (q.  v.)T]  Mocking,  deriding,  scorning, 
ridiculing. 

“  Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  364. 

de-rl’-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  derisive;  -ly.]  In  a 
derisive,  mocking,  or  ridiculing  manner;  derid¬ 
ingly. 

“The Persians  [were]  thence  called  Magussaei  derisively 
(by  other  Ethnicks.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  243. 

de-rl  -slve-ness,  s.  [En g.  derisive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  derisive. 

de-rl  -sor-^,  a.  [Fr.  dSrisoire :  Lac.  derisorius, 
from  derisus,  pa.  par.  of  derideo.]  Mocking,  ridicul¬ 
ing,  derisive. 

“The  comic  or  derisory  manner  is  further  still  from 
making  show  of  method.” — Shaftesbury:  Advice  to  an 
Author,  ii.,  §  2. 

de-ITV’-31-ble,  a.  [Eng.  deriv(e)  ;  -able.] 

1.  That  mayor  can  be  derived,  drawn,  or  received, 
as  from  a  source. 

“  God  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  ...  of  all 
honor  derivable  upon  me.” — South. 

2.  That  may  be  received  or  inherited  from  an 
ancestor. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn  or  deduced,  as  from  prem¬ 
ises;  deducible. 

“The  second  sort  of  arguments  .  .  .  are  derivable 
from  some  of  these  heads.” — Wilkins. 

4.  That  may  be  derived,  as  from  a  root, 
de-riv'-ll-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  derivable) ;  -ly.]  By 

derivation. 

*der’-I-vate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  derivatus,  pa.  par.  of 
derivo— to  derive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Derived,  derivative. 

“Putting  trust  in  Him 

From  whom  the  rights  of  kings  are  derivate." 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  7. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  derived  from  another;  a 
derivative. 

*der-i-vate,  v.  t.  [Derivate,  a.]  To  derive. 
*der  -I-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Derivate,  i>.] 


*der -i-vat-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&  s.  [Derivate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <jk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  deriving ;  deri¬ 
vation. 

der-i-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  derivatio ,  from  deriva¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  derivo= to  derive  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  deriva¬ 
tion;  Sp.  derivation;  Ital .  derivazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  drawing  or  leading  away  of  water  from  its 
natural  channel ;  a  turning  aside. 

“  An  artificial  derivation  of  that  river.” — Gibbon. 

(2)  A  turning  aside  or  out  of  the  natural  channel ; 
a  deviation. 

“  These  issues  and  derivations  being  once  made,  .  .  . 
would  continue  their  course  till  they  arrived  at  the  sea, 
just  as  other  rivers  do.” — Burnet. 

(3)  The  transmission  of  anything  from  its  source. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(11  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  deducing,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  from  a  source  ;  deduction. 

“.  .  .  the  derivation  of  angelic  and  spiritual  natures 
according  to  a  fantastic  system.” — Hurd:  Serm.,  vol.  vi.. 
No.  8. 

(3)  That  which  is  deduced,  derived,  or  drawn 
from  a  source. 

“  Most  of  them  are  the  genuine  derivations  of  the 
hypothesis  they  claim  to.” — Glanvill. 

*(4)  Extraction,  descent. 

“  My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.;  The  tracing  or  drawing  of  a  word  from 
its  original  source,  or  root. 

“  The  derivation  of  words,  especially  from  forrain 
languages.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Gunnery:  The  peculiar  constant  deviation  of 
an  elongated  projectile  from  a  rifled  gun. 

3.  Math. :  The  deriving  or  deducing  of  a  derivate 
from  that  which  precedes  it,  or  from  the  function. 

4.  Med. :  The  drawing  of  humors  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another,  as  from  the  eye  by  a  blister  on 
the  neck ;  agents  which  produce  this  result  are 
called  derivatives  (q.  v.). 

“  Derivation  differs  from  revulsion  only  in  the  measure 
of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  medicines  used;  if 
we  draw  it  to  some  .  .  .  neighboring  place,  and  by 
gentle  means,  we  call  it  derivation.” — Wiseman. 

IT  (1)  Law  of  derivation : 

Alg.:  A  law  used  in  finding  the  successive  differ¬ 
ential  coefficients  of  a  power  of  x:  get  the  next 
differential  coefficient,  multiply  the  last  by  its 
exponent,  and  reduce  tne  exponent  by  a  unit. 

(2)  Calculus  of  derivations : 

Math.:  A  name  given  by  Arbogast  to  a  method  of 
developing  functions  into  a  series,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  formulae  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  operations.  The  binomial  formula  is 
an  instance  of  this  principle. 

fder-I-va-tion-3,1,  a.  [Eng.  derivation;  -al.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  derivation. 

“  Weigand  treats  the  termination  O.  H.  G.  -not,  A.  S. 
Sd  as  derivational.” — Earle:  Eng.  Plants,  p.  xciii. 

de-rl v’-g,-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  derivatif,  from  Lat. 
derivatus,  from  derivo— to  derive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Derived,  drawn,  deduced,  or  taken  from  an¬ 
other  ;  secondary. 

“  As  it  is  a  derivative  perfection,  so  it  is  a  distinct  kind 
of  perfection  from  that  which  is  in  God.” — Hale. 

2.  Deriving,  deducing ;  arguing  by  deduction. 

“  Philosophers  of  the  derivative  school  of  morals  for¬ 
merly  assumed  that  the  foundation  of  morality  lay  in  a 
form  of  selfishness;  but  more  recently  in  the  ‘Greatest 
Happiness’  principle.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
ch.  iii.,  p.  97. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  [Derivative  Conveyance.] 

2.  Music :  Derived  from  a  fundamental  chord, 

3.  Gram. :  Derived  from  another  word. 

“The  preterit,  the  participle,  the  derivate  noun.” — 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  Hi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  derived,  drawn,  or  deduced  from 
another. 


“  For  honor, 

’Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  2. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.:  A  word  derived  from  or  taking  its 
origin  in  another. 

“The  word  honestus  ...  is  but^a  derivative  fro hb 
honor,  which  signifies  credit  or  honor.”  South. 

2.  Math. :  A  function  expressing  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  two  consecutive  states  of  a  varying  function; 
a  differential  coefficient. 

3.  Med.:  An  agent  employed  to  draw  humors  from 

one  part  of  the  body  to  another  by  producing  a 
modified  action  in  some  organ  or  texture.  Revel- 
lents  are  among  the  most  important  remedies. 
[Derivation,  II.  4.] 

4.  Music:  ■  . 

(1)  The  actual  or  supposed  root  or  generator,  trom 
the  harmonics  of  which  a  chord  is  derived. 

(2)  A  chord  derived  from  another,  that  is,  in  an, 
inverted  state ;  an  inversion.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

derivative-conveyance,  s. 

Law:  A  secondary  deed,  as  a  release,  confirma¬ 
tion,  surrender,  consignment,  and  defeasance. 

derivative-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  mechanically 
formed  aqueous  rocks,  such  as  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  abrasion  of  other  pre¬ 
existent  rocks. 

de-riv -9,-tive- ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  derivative;  -ly.] 
In  a  derivative  manner ;  by  derivation,  secondarily. 

de-rlv  -a-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  derivative;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  derivative. 

de-rive',  v.t.  &i.  [Fr.  diriver;  Sp.  &  Port,  de- 
rivar ;  Ital.  derivare,  from  Lat.  derivo= to  drain, 
draw  off  water:  de= down,  away,  and  rivus=  a  river, 
a  stream.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  To  draw  off  or  drain  ;  to  divert  a  stream. 

“  Then  hee  .  .  .  shewed  what  was  the  solemne  ami' 
right  manner  of  deriving  the  water.” — Holland:  Livy „ 
p.  190. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  turn  the  course  of,  to  divert,  to  draw. 

“  What  friend  of  mine, 

That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*(2)  To  spread,  to  diffuse. 

“  Company  lessens  the  shame  of  vice  by  sharing  it,  an4 
abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  by  deriving  it  intft 
many  channels.” — South. 

*(3)  To  communicate  to  another,  as  from  tho 
origin  or  source. 

“  So  through  the  righteousnesse  of  one  which  is  derived 
into  all  such  as  beleue.” — Udall:  Romans,  c.  v. 

(4)  To  receive  by  transmission  ;  to  draw. 

“To  the  weight  derived  from  talents  so  great  and  vari¬ 
ous  he  united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank  andli 
ample  possessions.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*(5)  To  communicate  to  by  descent  of  blood;  to 
transmit,  to  hand  down. 

“  Besides  the  readiness  of  parts,  an  excellent  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind  is  derived  to  your  lordship  from  the  parents- 
of  two  generations.” — Felton. 

(6)  To  cause  to  spring  ;  to  give  birth  or  origin  to. 

“  But  each  organism  will  still  retain  the  general  typ® 

of  structure  of  the  progenitor  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally  derived.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  vi.,  p.  211. 

(7)  To  deduce ;  to  draw,  as  from  a  cause  or  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“  Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  train  of  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed  on® 
another  in  their  own  understandings.” — Locke. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Gram. :  To  draw  or  trace  a  word  from  i[s  root 
or  original. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  descend,  to  transmit  by  inherit¬ 
ance. 

“ .  .  .  this  imperial  crown, 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5, 

*C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  or  proceed  ;  to  owe  its  origin, 

“  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 

Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul?” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  iv. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

“When  two  heroes,  thus  deriv’d,  contend.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  250. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  derive,  to 
trace,  and  to  deduce:  “The  idea  of  drawing  one 
thing  from  another  is  included  in  all  the  actions 
designated  by  these  terms.  The  act  of  deriving  is 
immediate  and  direct ;  that  of  tracing  a  gradual 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwv 
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process ;  that  of  deducing  by  a  ratiocinative  proc¬ 
ess.  W e  discover  causes  and  sources  by  derivation ; 
we  discover  the  course,  progress,  and  commence¬ 
ment  of  things  by  tracing ;  we  discover  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  things  by  deduction.  A  person  de¬ 
rives  his  name  from  a  given  source :  he  traces  his 
family  down  to  a  given  period ;  principles  or  powers 
are  deduced  from  circumstances  or  observations.” 

( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-rl ved, pa. par. or  a.  [Derive.] 

IT  (1)  Derived  current: 

Elect.:  The  current  which  passes  along  a  wire  in 
contact  at  both  ends  with  another  wire  along  which 
a  current  is  passing. 

(2)  Derived  Polynomial : 

Alg. :  A  polynomial  which  is  derived  from  a  given 
polynomial  which  is  a  function  of  one  unknown 
quantity ;  a  differential  coefficient. 

*de-rl've-ment,  s.  [Eng.  derive ;  - ment .]  That 
which  is  derived  or  deduced ;  a  deduction. 

“I  offer  these  derivements  from  these  subjects  to  raise 
our  affections  upward.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii., 
treat,  iv.,  §  4. 

de-rlv  -er,  s.  [Eng.  deriv(e) ;  -er.)  One  who 
draws  or  diverts. 

‘‘Such  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of  other 
men’s  sins,  but  also  a  deriver  of  the  whole  entire  guilt  of 
them  to  himself.” — South:  Serin.,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 
de-riv  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Derive.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  as  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  The  act  or  process  of  drawing, 
receiving,  or  deducing. 

“  The  deriving  of  causes,  and  extracting  of  axioms.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  176. 

2.  Gram. :  Derivation. 

derm,  der’-mg,  der-mls,  s.  [Gr.  derma=  the 
skin ;  dero— to  skin,  to  flay ;  akin  to  Eng.  tear ,  v. 
(q.  v.)] 

1.  Anat.:  The  true  or  under  layer  of  the  skin,  as 
distinguished  from  the  cuticle  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  forms  dermis  and  derma) :  The  skin 
of  a  plant,  the  cellular  portion  of  the  epidermis, 
underlying  and  united  with  the  cuticle. 

der-mgd,  adv.  [Gr.  derma~the  skin.]  Toward 
tho  dermal  aspect.  (Barclay.) 

der-mg -hae-mgl,  der-mo -hse-mgl,  a.  [Gr. 
derm.a=skin,  and  hairna=  blood. ]  A  term  applied 
to  the  ossified  developments  of  the  dermo-skeleton 
in  fishes,  when  they  form  points  of  attachment  for 
the  fins  on  the  ventral  or  hsemal  side  of  the  body. 
( Ogilvie .) 

derm  -gl,  a.  [En g.derm;-al.)  Belonging  to  the 
skin  ;  consisting  of  the  skin. 

dermal  instruments. 

Surg. :  Instruments  acting  upon  the  skin,  such  as 
the  acupuncturator,  hypodermic  syringe,  scarifica¬ 
tor,  artificial  leech,  cupping-glass,  vacuum  appa¬ 
ratus,  depurator,  &c.  (Knight.) 
dermal  skeleton,  dermal-skeleton,  s. 

Anat. :  The  integument  and  various  hardened 
structures  connected  with  it.  It  is  called  also  the 
Exo-skeleton  (q.  v.).  (Quain.) 

der-mal  -gl-g,  s.  [Gr.  derma=  the  skin,  and 
algeo= to  feel  pain.] 

Med.:  Neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

der-mg-neur-gl,  der -mo-neiir-gl,  a.  [Gr. 

derma=skin,  and  neurone  a  nerve.] 

Zo6l. :  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  row  of  spines 
in  the  back  of  a  fish,  from  their  connection  with  the 
skin,  and  their  relation  to  that  surface  of  the  body 
on  which  the  nervous  system  is  placed. 

der-map'-ter-g,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  derma= skin,  and 
pteron=  a  wing.] 

Entom.:  An  order  of  insects  separated  from  the 
Orthoptera  of  Latreille,  and  restricted  to  the  ear¬ 
wigs  by  Kirby.  It  comprehends  three  genera, 
which  have  the  elytra  wholly  coriaceous  and  hori¬ 
zontal,  the  two  membranous  wings  folded  longi- 
j  tudmully,  and  the  tail  armed  with  a  forceps. 

der-map’-ter-gn,  a.  &s.  [Dermaptera.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Der- 
maptera. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  individual  of  the  order  Dermap¬ 
tera. 

der-map-ter-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dermapter(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Der¬ 
maptera  (q.  v.). 

der-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  derma  (genit.  dermatos)  = 
the  skin;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic-)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  skin. 

derm  -g-tin,  derm  -g-tlne  a.  &s.  [Gr.  derma- 
tinos,  from  derma  (genit.  dermatos)^ skin.] 


A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin;  der¬ 
matic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hydrophite  occurring  as  an 
incrustation  on  Serpentine.  It  is  massive,  uniform, 
of  a  resinous  luster  and  green  color.  It  is  found  at 
Waldheim,  in  Saxony. 

tder-mat -o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  derma  (genit.  derma¬ 
tos)—  skin,  and  gennab— to  generate,  to  produce.] 
Bot. :  The  epidermal  tissue.  (Thomi.) 
derm-g-tog'-rg-phjf ,  s.  [Gr.  derma  (genit. 
dermatos)  =  skin,  and  qrapho=to  write,  to  describe.] 
An  anatomical  description  of  or  treatise  on  the 
skin. 

derm  -g-toid,  a.  [Gr.  dermatodes,  from  derma 
(genit.  dermatos)  =  skin,  and  etdos=form,  appear¬ 
ance.]  Having  the  characteristics  or  likeness  of 
skin ;  skin-like. 

der’-mg-t5l,  s.  [Gr.  derma=skin.] 

Chem.:  The  sabgallate  of  bismuth  (CaH,(OH), 
C02Bi(0H),).  It  is  a  valuable  antiseptic  agent,  and 
is  of  service  in  cutaneous  affections. 

derm-g-tol  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  dermatolog(y) ; 
■ ist .]  One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  dermatology. 

derm-a-tol-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  derma  (genit.  derma- 
£os)=skin  ;  and  logos— a.  word,  a  discourse.] 

Physiol. :  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  skin  and  its  diseases.  The  appearances  of 
cutaneous  diseases  are  very  varied,  but  the  usual 
classification  is  that  of  Willau  and  Bateman,  com¬ 
prising  eight  orders:  (1)  Papul®,  or  pimples;  (2) 
Squam®,  or  scales  ;  (3)  Exanthemata,  or  rashes ;  (4) 
Bull®,  or  blebs,  miniature  blisters  ;  (5)  Pustul®,  or 
pustules ;  (6)  Vesicul®,  or  vesicles ;  (7)  Tubercul®, 
or  tubercles;  (8)  Macul®, or  spots.  Dr.  Aitken gives 
the  following  as  the  more  common  diseases  of  the 
skin:  Erythema,  urticaria,  nettlerash,  lichen, 
psoriasis,  herpes,  pemphigus  or  pompholyx,  eczema , 
ecthyma,  acne.  The  parasitic  diseases  are  ring¬ 
worm,  or  tinea  tonsurans,  f  avus,  and  itch  or  scabies. 
Many  of  these  may  appear  in  combination,  or  as 
symptoms  of  general,  constitutional,  or  febrile  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  having  various 
forms  of  cutaneous  manifestation,  are  syphilis,  pur¬ 
pura,  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  thelike,  with  bronzed-skin 
or  Addison’s  disease  (q.  v.).  But  the  classifications 
are  endless. 

derm-g-tol  ^-sls,  s.  [  Gr.  derma  (genit.  der¬ 
matos)  =  the  skin,  and  lusis  =  loosing,  setting  free 
.  .  .  parting,  relaxation.] 

Med. :  A  disease  in  which  the  skin  over  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body  is  loose,  bent  into  folds,  and 
occasionally  even  pendulous. 

der-mat  -6-phyte,  s.  [  Gr.  derma  (genit.  der¬ 
matos)  =skin  ;  phyton=a  plant ;  phyo= to  grow.] 
Physiol.:  A  parasitic  plant  infesting  the  cuticle 
and  epidermis  of  men  and  animals,  and  giving  rise 
to  various  forms  of  skin  disease,  as  ringworm,  <fcc. 

tder-mg-top'-ter-g,  s.  [  Gr.  derma  (genit.  der¬ 
matos)—  skin,  and  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron— a  feather,  a 
wing.] 

Entom. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order  or 
sub-order  containing  the  Earwigs.  The  common 
term  for  it  is,  however,  the  shorter  form  Dermaptera 
(q.  v.).  (Huxley,  dtc.) 

derm-g-to-rhoe  -g,  s.  [Gr.  derma  (genit.  der¬ 
matos)  =  skin,  and  rhed= to  flow.] 

Physiol.:  A  morbidly  increased  secretion  from 
the  skin. 

der-mes-te§,  s.  [Gr.  dermestes,  or  dermistes—  a 
worm  which  eats  leather  or  skin;  cJerwa=skin,  and 
esthio— to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  type  of  the 
family  Dermestid®,  so  named  from  the  ravages  on 
dead  animals  and  the  skins  of  stuffed  species  in 
museums,  committed  by  the  larv®.  Dermestes  lar- 
darius  is  the  Bacon-beetle. 

der-mes  -tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dermest(es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.') 

Entom.:  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  section  Necrophaga.  The  antenn®  are 
short,  eleven-jointed,  and  clavate  ;  thorax  convex  ; 
mandibles  short,  thick,  and  toothed  at  the  top ; 
body  oval,  hairy,  or  scaly; legs  short,  partially  con¬ 
tractile,  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  The  larv®  feed 
upon  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  bacon,  &c.,  among 
which  they  create  great  ravages. 

derm'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  derma=skin;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin ;  acting  on  or 
through  the  skin,  as  dermic  remedies. 

derm  -is,  s.  [Deem.] 

der-md-brah-chi-a'-tg,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  derma=skva., 

and  &rawfifcii.ia=gills.l 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropods  or  Snails,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  branclii®  or  gills  of  which  occur  in  the  form 
of  thin  membranous  plates,  tufts,  or  filaments.  Also 
called  Nudibranchiata  (q.  v.). 


der-mog  -rg-phy,  s.  [Gr.  derma  =  skin,  and 
grapho= to  write,  to  describe.] 

Physiol. :  The  same  as  Dermatography  (q.  v.). 
der  -mo-hae-mgl,  s.  [Dermammal.] 
der'-mo-hse-ml-g,  s.  [Greek  derma= skin,  and 
haima= blood.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  Hyperemia;  congestion  of 
the  skin. 

der'-mdld,  a.  [Gr.  der»ia= skin,  and  eidos= ap¬ 
pearance,  form.]  Resembling  skin  ;  skin-like ;  derm- 
atoid. 

der-mol-6  gy,  s.  [Gr.  derma— skirt,  and  logos= 
a  word,  a  treatise.]  The  same  as  Dermatology 
(q.  v.). 

der-mo-path'-ic,  a.  [Greek  derma=  skin,  and 
pathos= suffering.]  Pertaining  to  any  affection  or 
disease  of  the  skin, 
dermopathic  instrument,  s. 

Surg. :  An  acicular  instrument  used  to  introduce 
a  vesicatory  beneath  the  skin.  [Acupuncturator ; 
Hypodermic  Syringe.] 

der-mop  -ter-i,  der-mop-ter-y-gi-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
derma— skin,  and  pteryx  (genit.  pterygos)  =a  wing, 
a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  section  of  fishes  of  vermiform  shape, 
made  distinct  from  the  Chondropterygii  by  Prof. 
Owen,  on  account  of  their  lower  structure.  They 
include  the  Lampreys,  &c.  They  have  cutaneous 
vertical  fins,  with  rays  extremely  soft  and  delicate ; 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  wanting;  endo-skeleton 
unossified. 

der-md-scler-Ite  (c  silent),  s.  [Greek  derma— 
skin,  and  sfcleros=hard.] 

ZoOl.:  A  mass  of  spicules  occurring  in  the  tissues 
of  some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

der-mo-skel -e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  derma= skin;  and 
Eng.  skeleton  (q.  v.).]  The  hard  integument  which 
covers  and  affords  protection  to  most  invertebrate, 
and  also  to  many  vertebrate  animals ;  the  external 
or  “  exo-skeleton  ”  in  contradistinction  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  or  true  bony  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals.  It 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  tough,  coriaceous  mem¬ 
brane,  as  shell,  crust,  scales,  horny  scutes,  &c.,  but 
never  as  true  bone. 

der-mo t  -h-mjf,  s.  [Gr.  derma=  skin,  and  tome= 
a  cutting.]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  skin, 
derm-skel-e-ton,  s.  [Dermo-skeleton.] 
dern,  s.  [Derner.]  A  door-  or  gate-post. 

“  I  just  put  my  eye  between  the  wall  and  the  dern  of  tho 
gate.” — C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Hoi  ch.  xiv. 

♦dern,  *darn,  *dserne,  *dearne,  *deorne, 
♦derne,  *durne,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  derne,  dyrne; 
O.  S.  demi;  O.  Fris.  dern;  O.  H.  Ger.  tarni.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Secret,  hidden. 

“  In  a  derne  stude  he  hem  sette.” — Legends  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  p.  28. 

2.  Out  of  the  way,  secret. 

“  Out,  no !  it’s  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where  he’s  to 
be  found  at  a’  times:  there’s  not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or 
corri  in  the  whole  country  that  he’s  not  acquainted 
with.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Secret,  reserved. 

“Ye  mosten  be  ful  derne  as  in  this  caas.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T„  3,297. 

B.  As  adv.:  Secretly. 

“Nis  it  no  so  derne  idon.” — Moral  Ode,  st.  xxxix. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Secrecy,  concealment. 

“  In  derne  to  sle  the  underhand.” — E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps¬ 
ix.  29. 

2.  A  secret,  a  hidden  thing. 

“Derne  of  thi  wisdom  thou  opened  unto  me.” — E.  Eng. 
Psalter,  Ps.  ii.  8.  v 

♦dern-en,  *dern-y,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dernan,  dyrnan; 
O.  S.  dernian;  O.  H.  Ger.  tarnjan ,  tarnen.)  To 
hide,  to  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 

“  No  lenge  he  nolde  hit  demy.” — Shoreham,  p.  79. 
*dern-er,  *dernere,  *dirner,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  A  door-post.  [Dern,  s.] 

“  On  ilk  a  post,  on  ilk  derner.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,075. 

♦dern’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dern,  and/wZ(Z).]  Solitary, 
sad,  mournful. 

“  The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  foretold 
By  dernful  noise.” 

Brysket:  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis. 
d?-,”-nI-er  (er  as  d),  a.  [Fr.]  Last. 

“  .  .  this  being  the  dernier  resort  and  supreme, 

co  t  of  judicature.” — Ayliffe. 

,dern  -ly,  *derneliche,  ♦dernliche,  *derne- 
like,  *deorneliclie,  *durnellche,  adv.  [Eng-. 

dern;  -ly.] 

1.  Secretly. 

“Dernliche  thu  scalt  don  theos  ilka  deda.” 

Layamon,  i.  187. 

2.  Sadly,  mournfully. 


bdul,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  L 
-cian,  -tian  ---  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dt-L 
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descanting 


*dern-shlp,  *darnscipe,  s.  [Eng.  dern;  -ship.] 
Secrecy. 

“  Mid  damscipe  lie  heo  luuede.” — Layamon,  i.  12. 
der'-o-gemt,  a.  [Lat.  derogans,  pr.  par.  of 
derogo.]  Derogatory,  disrespectful. 

“The  other  is  both  arrogant  in  man  and  derogant  to 
God.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  12. 

der-o-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  derogatus,  pa.  par. 
of  derogo=(  1)  to  repeal  a  law,  (2)  to  detract  from, 
from  de=away,  from,  and  rogo= to  ask.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repeal,  or  annul  partially;  to  lessen  the 
force  or  effect  of.  [B.  II.] 

“  Many  of  those  civil  and  canon  laws  are  controlled  and 
derogated.” — Hale. 

2.  To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  detract  from. 

“  He  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honor  due  to  so  worthie 
an  enterprise.” — Holinshed:  Ireland;  Ep.  Ded.  to  Hooker . 

3.  To  disparage,  to  detract  from  the  name  or 
worth  of  a  person. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  detract,  to  lessee  the  reputation.  (Followed 
by  from.) 

“  So  that  now  from  the  Church  of  God  too  much  is  dero¬ 
gated.”— Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

*2.  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

“  .  .  .  derogating  much  to  the  archbishop’s  credit.”— 
Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  218.  ( Davies . ) 

*3.  To  act  beneath  one’s  rank  or  position;  to 
degenerate. 

“You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline, 

4.  4. 

II.  Law:-  To  drawback,  to  withdraw  a  part,  to 
annul. 

“  Whatever  might  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  provisos 
in  the  lease,  they  had  certainly  not  been  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  entitle  the  lessor  to  derogate  from 
his  grant.” — London  Standard. 

For  the  difference  between  to  derogate  and  to 
disparage,  see  Disparage. 

der-6-gate,  a.  [Lat.  derogatus.'] 

1.  Invalidated,  lessened  in  authority,  annulled. 

“  The  authoritie  of  the  substitute  was  clerely  derogate .” 
— Hall:  Henry  VI.  (an.  4.) 

2.  Degenerate,  degraded. 

“Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her.”  Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

der  -6-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Derogate,  v.  ] 
“By  several  contrary  customs  many  of  the  civil  and 
iBanon  laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.”  Hale. 

der  -0-gg.te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  derogate;  -ly.]  In  a 
disparaging  manner;  disparagingly. 

“More  laugh’d  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

der-6-gat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Derogate,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par-  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  detracting  or  disparag¬ 
ing  ;  derogation,  detraction. 

der-6-ga  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  dirogation;  Sp.  deroga¬ 
tion  ;  I tal.  derogazione,  from  Lat.  derogatio=  the 
•alteration  of  a  law,  from  derogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
derogo.]  [Derogate,  p.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  revoking,  annulling,  or 
diminishing  the  force  or  effect  of  some  part  of  a 
law.  [B.] 

“It  is  also  certain  that  the  Scripture  is  neither  the 
derogation  nor  relaxation  of  that  law.” — South. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  derogating  or  detracting  from  the 
worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
detraction,  a  disparagement. 

“Isay  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil.”— Dryden. 

2.  That  which  derogates  or  detracts  from  the 
worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or  thing ;  a 
disparagement,  a  disgrace. 

“  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him?  Is  there  no  deroga¬ 
tion  in’t  V’— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

B.  Law:  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraining  a 
former  law  or  contract.  (  Wharton.) 

de-rog'-a-tive,  a.  [Low  Lat.  derogativus.  *  'om 
derogatus,  pa.  par.  of  derogo.]  Detracting,  <is- 
paraging,  derogatory. 

“  That  spirits  are  corporeal,  seems  to  me  a  conceit  te- 
rogative.”—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-rog  -a-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  derogatory;  -hj.] 
In  a  derogatory,  detracting,  or  disparaging  manner ; 
disparagingly. 

“He  was  of  a  high,  rough  spirit,  and  spake  derogatorily 
■ioi  Sir  Amias  Pauiet.”—  Aubrey:  Card.  Wolsey  (Anecdote 
3),  p.  187.  _ _ 


de-rog -3,-tor-i-ness,  s.  [English  derogatory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  derogatory. 

de-rog  -a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  derogatorius,  from  de¬ 
rogatus,  pa.  par.  of  derogo;  Fr.  dirogatoire.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  derogate  or  detract  from  the  worth,  name,  or 
character  of  a  person  or  thing;  disparaging  (gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  to  before  the  person  disparaged 
and  from  before  the  thing). 

“His  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his 
brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their  order.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

If  A  derogatory  clause,  in  a  will,  is  a  sentence  or 
secret  character  inserted  by  the  testator  of  which 
he  reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  con¬ 
dition  that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall  be 
valid  unless  this  clause  is  inserted,  word  for  word. 
This  was  done  as  a  precaution  to  guard  against 
later  wills  being  extorted  by  violence,  or  otherwise 
improperly  obtained. 

der'-rl-as,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word,  according  to 
the  spelling  of  Pearce,  while  Hemprech  writes  it 
Karrai.] 

Zo6l. :  A  baboon,  Cynocephalus  hamadryas,  found 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Arabic  name  of  it  is 
Robah  or  Robba.  Though  not  now  found  in  Egypt, 
it  is  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  that  country. 

der-rlck,  *der-ric,  *deric,  *der-icli,  s.  [For 
etym.  see  def.  1. 1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  hangman  of  Tyburn, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  in  plays  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

“He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  be 
his  host,  and  Tyborne  the  inne  at  which  he  will  light.” — 
Decker:  Belman  of  London  (1616). 

*2.  A  common  hangman. 

*3.  A  gallows. 

“  Pox  o’  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  had  been  his 
fortune  seven  years  ago! — to  cross  my  love  thus.” — Puri¬ 
tan,  iv.,  1.  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  602. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Machinery: 

1.  A  form  of  hoisting  machine.  The  peculiar  feat¬ 
ure  of  a  derrick,  which  distinguishes  it  from  some 
other  forms  of  hoisting-machines,  is  that  it  has  a 
boom  stayed  from  a  central  post,  which  may  be 
anchored,  but  is  usually  stayed  by  guys.  A  derrick 
has  one  leg,  a  shears  two,  and  a  gin  three.  A  crane 
has  a  post  and  jib.  A  whin  or  whim  has  a  ver¬ 
tical  axis  on  which  a  rope  winds.  The  capstan  has 
a  vertical  drum  for  the  rope,  and  is  rotated  by  bars. 
The  windlass 

has  a  horizontal 
barrel,  and  is 
rotated  byhand- 
spikes.  The 
winch  has  a  hor¬ 
izontal  barrel, 
and  is  frequent¬ 
ly  the  means  of 
winding  up  the 
tackle-rope  o  f 
the  derrick ;  it 
is  rotated  by 
cranks.  The 
crab  is  a  port¬ 
able  winch,  and 
has  cranks.  The 
derrick  is  more 
commonly  used 
in  this  country 
than  in  Europe,  and  has  attained  what  appears  to 
be  maximum  effectiveness  with  a  given  weight.  Two 
spars,  three  guys,  and  two  sets  of  tackle — one  for 
the  jib  and  one  for  the  load— complete  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  except  the  winch,  crab,  or  capstan  for  hoist¬ 
ing.  The  invention  is  nautical,  the  original  being 
the  sailor’s  contrivance,  made  of  a  spare  topmast  or 
a  boom,  and  the  appropriate  tackle.  Such  are 
used  in  masting,  putting  in  boilers  and  engines,  and 
hoisting  heavy  merchandise  on  board  or  ashore. 

2.  The  derrick-crane  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
devices,  as  its  name  imports,  having  facility  for 
hoisting  and  also  for  swinging  the  load  horizon¬ 
tally. 

*aer-rin,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  broad,  thick 
cake  or  loaf  of  oat  or  barley  meal,  or  of  pease  and 
barley  meal  mixed. 

*derring-do,  *derring-doe,  s.  An  act  of  daring. 

“  For  ever,  who  in  derring-do  were  dread. 

The  lofty  verse  of  tern  was  loved  aye.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  Sept. 

*derring-doer,  s.  A  doer  of  daring  acts. 

“All  mightie  men  and  dreadfull  derring  doers.” 

.  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  88. 

der -rin-ger ,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  maker,  one 
Derringer,  a  gunmaker  of  great  reputation  in  the 
first  half 'of  the  present  century.]  A  short-barreled, 
deeply-rifled  pocket  pistol  of  great  power  and  very 
effective  at  close  quarters.  The  first  pistols  of  this 


Derrick. 


pattern  were  muzzle-loaders,  but  breech-loaders 
are  now  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  The 
name  of  the  weapon  has  acquired  a  melancholy 
celebrity  in  this  country  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
with  one  of  the  older-patterned  pistols  John  Wilkes 
Booth  shot  President  Lincoln,  April  14, 1865. 

*d§-run-$in-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  deruncinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  deruncino  —  to  smooth  with  a  plane :  de 
(intens.),  and  runcina= a  plane.]  The  process  of 
clearing  land  from  trees  and  bushes  and  other  in¬ 
cumbrances.  (Ash.) 

*derve,  *der-ven,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  deorfan;  O.  S. 
fordervan.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  harm. 

“  Beo  thou  nothing  adred,  for  non  schal  the  derue.” 

Joseph  of  Arimathic,  47. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  hurt,  to  pain. 

“A  lutel  ihurt  i  thei  eie  derueth  more  than  deth  a 
muchel  ithe  hele.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  112. 

*derve-nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  derve;  -ness.]  Pain. 

“  Thes  thu  hefdest  mare  deruenesse  on  thisse  liue.” — O. 
Eng.  Homilies,  p.  21. 

der'-vlsh,  der-vls,  der -vise,  der -wish,  s. 
[Pers.  darvish=(a.)  poor,  (s.)  a  dervish,  a  monk.]  A 
Mohammedan  monk  or  religious  fanatic,  who 
makes  a  vow  of  poverty  and  austerity  of  life.  There 
are  several  orders,  some  living  in  monasteries, 
some  as  hermits,  and  some  as  wandering  mendi¬ 
cants.  Some,  called  dancing  dervishes,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spin  or  whirl  themselves  round  for  hours 
at  a  time,  until  they  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
frenzy,  when  they  are  believed  to  be  inspired. 

“  A  captive  Demise,  from  the  Pirate’s  nest 
Escaped,  is  here — himself  would  tell  the  rest.”_ 

Byron;  Corsair,  ii.  3. 

*de-sar~$In-a-tIon,  s.  [Lat.  de= away,  from, 
and  sarcina=  a  load.]  The  act  of  unloading.  (Ash.) 

*de§  -3.rt,  a.  &  s.  [Desert.] 

“  The  scenes  are  desart  now  and  bare, 

Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  (In trod.) 

*des  -blame,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desblamer.]  To  clear 
from  blame,  to  acquit. 

“  Desblameth  me  if  any  worde  be  lame.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii,  (proem)  17. 

des-cant,  s.  [O.  Fr.  descant,  deschant;  Fr. 
dichant;  Low.  Lat.  discantus ;  from  <J#S= apart, 
and  cantus= a  song.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  song  or  tune  with  modulations,  or  in  parts. 

“  ‘Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !’  ’twas  thus  they  sung, 

And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  2. 

2.  A  treble,  an  accompaniment. 

“Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*3.  A  discourse,  a  disputation,  a  discussion,  a 
series  of  comments. 

“  And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 

And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord; 

For  on  that  ground  I’ll  make  a  holy  descant.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

II.  Mus. :  The  addition  of  a  part  or  parts  to  a  tenor 
or  subject.  This  art,  the  forerunner  of  modern 
counterpoint  and  harmony,  grew  out  of  the  still 
earlier  art  of  diaphony  or  the  organum.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Originally,  as  had  been  previously  the  case  with 
diaphony  it  consisted  of  two  parts  only,  but  later 
in  its  life  developed  into  motetts  and  various  other 
forms  of  composition.  The  real  difference  between 
diaphony  and  descant  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
former  was  rarely,  if  ever,  more  complicated  than 
note  against  note,  whereas  descant  made  use  of  the 
various  proportionate  value  of  notes.  [Diaphony.] 
Double  descant  is  where  the  parts  are  contrived  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  treble  may  be  made  the 
bass,  and  the  bass  the  treble.  (Stainer  <£  Barrett , 
c tc.) 

des-cant',  *des'-cant,  v.  i.  [Descant,  s.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  sing  in  parts. 

2.  Fig. :  To  comment,  or  discourse  at  large ;  to 
dilate. 

“  Camest  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me, 

To  descant  on  my  strength?” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,227,  1,228. 

II.  Music:  To  compose  music  in  parts ;  to  add  a 
part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject. 

des-cant-er,  s.  [Eng.  descant;  -er.]  One  who 

descants. 

des-cant'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Descant,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  krw. 


descatter 
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descent 


C.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  composing  music  in  parts,  or 
of  adding  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject. 

2.  The  act  of  commenting  or  discoursing  at  large ; 
a  comment,  a  discourse. 

“  According  to  the  descantings  of  fanciful  men.” — Bur¬ 
net:  Life  of  Lord  Rochester,  p.  107. 

*de-scat'-ter,  *de-skat-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  des- 
Lat.  dis= apart,  and  Eng.  scatter  (q.  v.).]  To  scat¬ 
ter  widely. 

“Hit  is  so  deslcatered  bothe  hider  andthidere.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  337. 

de-sgend',  v.i.&t.  [Fr.  descendre ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
descender;  Ital.  descendere,  from  Lat.  descendo, 
from  <fe=down,  and  scando— to  climb.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  animate  beings:  To  move,  pass,  or  come 
downward  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position. 

“I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  him.” — John  i.  32. 

2.  Of  inanimate  objects:  To  fall,  flow,  or  run 
down. 

“The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house.” — Matt.  vii.  25. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  come  or  go  down.  (Implying  an  arrival  at 
a  place.) 

“He  shall  descend  into  battle  and  perish/’ — 1  Sam. 
xxvi,.  10. 

2.  To  come  down,  to  invade,  to  attack. 

“  The  goddess  gives  the  alarm;  and  soon  is  known. 
The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.” 

Dryden 

3.  To  fall  suddenly  or  violently. 

“  His  wished  return  with  happy  power  befriend. 

And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend .” 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Odyssey,  iv.  1,011,  1,012. 

*4.  To  retire  ;  to  withdraw  one’s  self  mentally 
“He,  with  honest  meditations  fed, 

Into  himself  descended.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  110,  111. 

5.  To  spring ;  to  have  birth,  origin,  or  descent ;  to 
be  derived. 

“ .  .  .  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of 

the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  than 
any  other  Dissenters  could  show.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

6.  To  fall  or  be  transmitted  in  order  of  succession  ; 
to  revert. 

“The  father’s  natural  dominion,  the  paternal  power, 
cannot  descend  unto  him  by  inheritance.” — Locke. 

7.  To  come  down,  to  pass  on;  as  from  more  im¬ 
portant  to  less  important  matters. 

“  Congregations  discerned  the  small  accord  that  was 
among  themselves,  when  they  descended  to  particulars.” — 
More:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*8.  To  condescend. 

“  Descending  to  play  with  little  children.  — Evelyn. 

9.  To  lower  or  abase  one’s  self  morally  or  socially ; 
as,  to  descend  to  an  act  of  meanness. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  walk,  move,  or  pass  along  downward  from 
above  to  below. 

“  By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  26. 

*2.  To  come  down  from. 

“  Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 

And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  2. 

de-sgend’-^t-ble,  a.  [Descendible.] 

de-sgend-ant,  *de-sgend  -ent,  s.  [Fr.  descend¬ 
ant,  pr.  par.  of  descendre=  to  descend.]  A  person 
proceeding  from  ah  ancestor  in  any  degree ;  off¬ 
spring,  issue. 

“  The  defection  of  our  first  parents  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.” — Hale:  Christ  Crucified. 

de-sgend-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Descend.] 

*de-sgend-ent,  de-sgend’-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
descendens,  pr.  par.  of  descendo=  to  descend,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Descending,  falling,  moving,  or  passing 
downward. 

“This  descendant  juice  is  that  which  principally  nour¬ 
ishes  both  fruit  and  plant.” — Ray  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Fig. :  Descended,  sprung,  proceeding. 

“  More  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.” — Pope. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  descendant. 

“Abraham’s  descendents  according  to  the  flesh.”  — 
Clarice:  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  xiv. 

boil, 

-cian. 


tde-sgend-en-tal-l§m,  s.  [Formed  with  suff. 
-ism,  as  if  from  an  Eng.  descendental.]  A  lowering, 
disparaging,  or  depreciation. 

.  “  The  grand  unparalleled  peculiarity  of  Teufelsdrockh 
m,  that  with  all  this  Descendentalism,  he  combines  a 
Transcendentalism  no  less  superlative.” — Carlyle:  Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

de-sgend’-er,  s.  [Eng.  descend ;  -erf] 

1.  One  who  descends  or  goes  down. 

“  From  among  the  descenders  into  the  pit,  or  from 
going  down.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  93. 

*2.  One  who  is  descended  from  a  certain  ancestor. 
de-sgend-I-bH-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  descendible; 
- ity .]  The  quality  of  being  descendible. 

.  “  He  must  necessarily  take  the  crown  .  .  .  with  all 
its  inherent  properties  ;  the  first  and  principal  of  which 
was  its  descendibility.” — Blackstone.  Comment.  .  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

de-sgend'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  descend;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  may  or  can  be  descended; 
admitting  of  descent. 

2.  Law:  That  may  or  can  descend  or  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir. 

“  Consequently  their  ancestor  must  have  a  descendible 
estate.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Comm,  on  Issue. 

de-sgend’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Descend.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Coming,  moving,  or  passing  down ;  de¬ 
scendent. 

“  With  piercing  frosts  or  thick  descending  rain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding,  springing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  opposite  of  ascending  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
plant,  as  the  root,  which  goes  into  the  earth  ;  slop¬ 
ing  downward. 

3.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal,  bird, 
&c.,  the  head  of  which  is  represented  as  turned 
toward  the  base  of  the  shield. 

4.  Math,:  [Descending  series.] 

5.  Anat. :  Directed  downward. 

IT  (1)  Descending  latitude : 

Astron. :  The  decreasing  latitude  of  the  moon  or 
of  a  planet. 

(2)  Descending  node : 

Astron. :  That  node  of  the  moon  in  which  it 
passes  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  ecliptic. 

(3)  Descending  series: 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically 
less  than  the  one  preceding  it;  thus  the  progression 
8,  4,  2,  1  is  a  descending  series. 

(4)  Descending  signs  of  the  zodiac  : 

Astron. :  Those  signs  through  which  the  sun 
passes  while  approaching  his  greatest  southern 
declination.  They  are  Cancer,  Leo,  Yirgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius, 

(5)  Descending  vessels: 

Anat.:  Those  which  carry  the  blood  downward, 
that  is,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  moving,  passing,  or 
coming  downward ;  descent. 

“This  descending  of  the  heavenly  citie  Jerusalem.” — 
Udalt:  Revelation,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  Transmission  or  descent  from  an  ancestor 
to  an  heir. 

2.  Mus. :  The.  passing  from  a  higher  pitch  to  a 
lower. 

descending-letter,  s. 

Print. :  One  of  those  letters  which  descend  below 
the  line,  asf,g,j,  p,  q,y. 

de-sgend -iiig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  descending ;  -ly.] 
In  a  descending  manner. 

de-sgen-sion,  *de-scen-cioun,  *di-scen- 
cioun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  descension;  Ital.  descen- 
sione ;  from  Lat.  descensio,  from  descensus,  pa.  par. 
of  descendo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  falling,  moving,  or  sinking 
downward;  descent. 

“They  hinder  both  the  descension  and  concoction  of 
the  meat  that  is  taken  after  them.” — Venner:  Via  Recta, 
p.  137. 

2.  Fig. .  A  declension,  a  fall,  a  degradation. 

“  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descension!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically :. 

*1.  Chem. :  The  falling  downward  of  the  essential 
juice  dissolved  from  the  distilled  matter. 


2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Bight  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  _  equinoctial, 
intercepted  between  the  next  equinoctial  point  an d‘ 
the  intersection  of  the  meridian,  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  object,  at  its  setting,  in  an  oblique 
sphere. 

(2)  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial 
intercepted  between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and 
the  horizon,  passing  through  the  center  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  at  its  setting,  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

(3)  Descension  of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the  equator, 
which  sets  with  such  a  sign  or  part  of  a  zodiac,  or 
any  planet  in  it. 

(4)  Right  descension  of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the 
equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign  below  the- 
horizon  of  a  right  sphere,  or  the  time  the  sign  is 
setting  in  a  right  sphere.  {Craig.) 

il  That  he  be  nat  retrograd  .  .  .  ne  that  he  benat  in 
his  descencioun,  ne  coigned  with  no  planete  in  his  discen- 
cioun” — Chaucer :  Astrolabe ,  p.  19. 

de-sgen'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng. descension; -alf]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  descension  or  descent. 

U  Descensional  difference  : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the.  right  and 
oblique  descension  of  any  star  or  point  in  the- 
heavens. 

de-sgen-sive,  a.  [Lat.  descens{us) ,  pa.  par.  of 
descendo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Descendent,  de¬ 
scending,  tending  downward. 

*de-sgen-sor-ie,  de-sgen’-sor-y,  s.  [Low  Lat, 
descensorium,  from  descensus ,  pa.  par.  of  descendo .] 

Chem. :  A  vessel  in  which  distillation  by  descent 
was  carried  out.  [Descent.] 

“  Our  urinals  and  onr  descensories.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  16,260. 

*de-sgen-sor -I-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Descensorie  (q.  v.). 

de-sgent’,  *dis-sent,  s.  [Fr.  descente,  formed, 
from  descendre,  as  vente  from  vendre ;  Lat.  descen¬ 
sus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally :  r 

(1)  The  act  of  descending,  moving,  or  passing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place. 

“  Why  do  fragments,  from  a  mountain  rent, 

Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  descent  f” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

(2)  An  inclination,  declivity,  slope  ;  a  road  or  way 
of  descending. 

“  The  heads  and  sources  of  rivers  flow  upon  a  descent ,. 

.  .  .  without  which  they  could  not  flow  at  all.” — Wood¬ 
ward:  Natural  History. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Progress  downward. 

“  Observing  such  gradual  and  gentle  descents  down¬ 
ward,  .  .  .  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable 
that  it  is  so  also  in  things  above.” — Locke. 

*(2)  Course. 

“The  verie  dissent  of  ethimologie.” 

Chaucer:  Itemed,  of  Love. 

(3)  A  degree,  a  step  in  the  scale  of  rank. 

“.  .  .  infinite  descents 

Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  410,  411. 

(4 ) »  An  invasion,  a  hostile  landing  from  the  sea. 

‘ 1  The  outcry  against  those  who  were  .  .  .  suspected 

of  having  invited  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on  our- 
shores  was  vehement  and  general.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

(5)  An  attack,  an  attempt. 

“  For,  should  the  fools  prevail,  they  stop  not  there 
But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair.” 

Dryden. 

*(6)  A  fall  or  falling  from  a  higher  state;  degra¬ 
dation,  abasement. 

“  O  foul  descent,  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrain’d 
Into  a  beast.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  163-65. 

*(7)  The  lowest  place  or  part. 

“  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 

A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.” 

Shmkesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

(8)  The  state  of  being  descended  from  an  original 
or  ancestor. 

“All  of  them,  even  without  such  a  particular  claim,  had 
great  reason  to  glory  in  their  common  descent  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.” — Atterbury. 

(9)  Birth,  extraction,  lineage. 

“He  had  great  and  various  titles  to  consideration; 
descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experience,  eloquence.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(10)  Source,  origin. 

“  Know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

*(11)  A  single  step  in  the  line  of  genealogy  ;  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

“  Even  thrice  eleven  descents  the  crown  retain’d 
Till  aged  Heli  by  true  heritage  it  gain’d.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=£. 
-tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL. 
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*(12)  Offspring,  descendants,  heirs. 

“From  him 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  268,  269. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Chem.:  Distillation  by  descent,  a  mode  of  dis¬ 
tillation  in  which  the  fire  was  applied  at  the  top 
and  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  vapors  were 
made  to  distill  downward.  [Descensorie.] 

2.  Her. :  A  term  expressive  of  coming  down  from 
above,  as  a  lion  in  descent,  with  his  head  toward 
the  base  point  and  his  heels  toward  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chief,  as  though  he  were  leaping 
down  from  some  high  place. 

3.  Law ;  A  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ; 
a  transmission  by  succession  or  inheritance.  Lineal 
descent  is  where  property  descends  directly  from 
father  to  son.  and  from  son  to  grandson  ;  collateral 
descent  is  where  it  proceeds  from  a  man  to  a 
brother,  nephew,  or  other  collateral  representative. 

“If  the  agreement  and  consent  of  men  first  gave  a 
scepter  into  any  one’s  hand,  that  also  must  direct  its 
descent  and  conveyance.” — Locke. 

4.  Music :  A  passing  from  a  higher  degree  of  pitch 
to  a  lower. 

5.  Mech.:  Descent  of  bodies  is  their  motion 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity,  either  directly,  obliquely,  or 
by  curves. 

descent-cast,  s. 

Law :  The  devolving  of  realty  upon  the  heir  on 
his  ancestor  dying  intestate.  ( Wharton.) 

descent-theory,  s. 

Biol.:  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin  that 
any  peculiarity,  as  of  structure,  coloring,  <fcc., 
existing  in  a  number  of  allied  species,  is  best 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  possessing  that  charac¬ 
teristic. 

“  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  descent-theory,  we  may 
infer  that  these  nine  species,  and  probably  all  the  others 
of  the  genus,  are  descended  from  an  ancestral  form  which 
was  colored  in  nearly  the  same  manner.” — Darwin:  De¬ 
scent  of  Man  (1871),  ch.  xi.,  p.  388. 

descloizite  (pron.  da-clwa'-zlte),  s.  [Named 
after  M.  Descloizeaux,  a  French  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  an  olive-green 
color,  occurring  in  small  crystals  clustered  on  a 
Bhicious  and  ferruginous  gangue  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Hardness,  3'5  ;  specific  gravity,  5‘839.  (.Dana.) 

de-scrlb’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  describ(e) ;  -able.) 
That  may  or  can  be  described ;  capable  of  descrip¬ 
tion. 

“.  .  .  four  hundred  and  forty-six  muscles,  dissectible 
and  describable.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  ix. 

de-scrl  be,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  describo=  to  write 
down,  to  draw  out:  de=down,  fully,  and  scribo=to 
Write;  Sp.  describir;  Ital.  descrivere;  Fr.  dicrire.) 
[Descrive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  draw,  trace  out,  or  delineate.  [II.] 

2.  To  form  or  trace  out  by  motion. 

*3.  To  set  down,  to  distribute. 

“  Describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the  de- 
•cription  hitherto  me.” — Josh,  xviii.  6. 

4.  To  set  forth  the  qualities,  characteristics,  prop¬ 
erties,  or  features  of  anything  in  words ;  to  depict. 

“  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them;  and  as  thou  namest  them, 
I  will  describe  them.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

5.  To  narrate,  relate,  recount,  or  explain. 

■II.  Geom.:  To  draw  or  lay  down  a  figure. 

“  About  a  given  circle  to  describe  a  triangle  equiangular 
to  a  given  triangle.” — Euclid,  IV.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  description,  to  explain,  to 
narrate,  to  relate. 

de-scrlb’ed,  pa.  par.  ora.  [Describe.] 

“ Passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities 
into  seven  parts  in  a  book.” — Josh,  xviii.  9. 

de-scrlb'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  describens,  pr.  par. 
of  describo .] 

♦A.  As  adj. :  Describing,  marking  out  by  its 
motion.  (Ash.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  line  or  surface  from  the  motion  of 
■Which  a  surface  or  body  is  supposed  to  be  generated 
or  described  which  cannot  be  measured.  (Weale.) 
In  the  case  of  a  line  the  describent  is  a  point,  and 
of  a  surface  it  is  a  line.  A  generatrix  (q.  v.) . 

de-scrlb’-er,  *de-scry-ber,  s.  [Eng.  describ(e) ; 
-er. J  One  who  describes. 

“  From  a  plantation  and  colony,  an  island  near  Spain 
was  by  the  Greek  describers  named  Erythra.” — Browne. 

de-scrib  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Describe.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 


C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  describing,  defining,  ex¬ 
plaining,  or  relating. 

2.  Geom. :  The  act  of  drawing  or  laying  down  a 
figure. 

de-scrl'ed. pa.par.  [Descry,  n.] 

de-scri’-er,  s.  [Eng.  descry;  -er.)  One  who  da 
scries,  discovers,  or  espies  ;  a  discoverer. 

“  The  glad  descrier  shall  not  miss 
To  taste  the  nectar  of  a  kiss.”  Crashaw. 

*de-script',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  descriptum,  neut.  sing 
of  descriptus,  pa.  par.  of  describo=  to  describe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Described. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  that  has  been  described. 
(Ask.) 

de-scrip -tion,  *de-scrip-cioun.  *di-scrip 
Cion,  s.  [Fr.  description;  Sp.  descripcion :  Port.  <ie 
scripgao;  Ital.  descrizione,  from  Lat.  descriptio 
from  descriptus,  pa.  par.  of  describo.) 

fl.  The  act  of  writing  down  or  registering;  „ 
census. 

“Syryne  .  .  .  bigan  to  make  this  discripcion.’ 
Wycliffe:  Sel.  Works,  i.  316. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  represent 
ing  a  figure  by  a  plan. 

3.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  anything  rente 
sented  by  visible  lines,  marks,  colors,  &c. 

4.  The  act  of  describing,  defining,  or  setting  forth 
the  qualities,  characteristics,  properties,  or  feat 
ures  of  anything  in  words,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea 
of  it  to  another. 

“A  poet  must  refuse  all  tedious  and  unnecessary  je- 
scriptions ;  a  robe  which  is  too  heavy  is  less  an  ornam  -nt 
than  a  burthen.” — Dryclen. 

5.  The  act  of  narrating,  relating,  recounting.  >. 
explaining. 

6.  The  account,  definition,  or  representation  of 
anything  given  in  words ;  the  passage  or  sentence 
in  which  anything  is  described. 

“  In  all  which  description  there  is  no  one  passage  whicn 
does  not  speak  something  extraordinary  and  supernat¬ 
ural.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

7.  A  combination  of  qualities  which  constitute  i 
class,  species,  variety,  or  individual ;  a  kind,  a  sort.. 

“  Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond,  .  .  . 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair.”  Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

H  For  the  difference  between  description  and  cast. 
see  Cast. 

*de-scrlp  -tion,  v.  t.  [Description,  s.]  To 
describe. 

"I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

de-scrip -tlve,  a.  [Fr.  descriptif;  Sp.  descrip- 
tivo;  Ital.  descrittivo,  from  Lat.  descriptus,  pa.,  par. 
of  describo.) 

1.  Containing  a  description. 

“I  shall  produce  some  noble  lines  which  begin  the 
ninth  book  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia.  descriptive  of  the  apoth¬ 
eosis  of  Pompey.” — Looker-On,  No.  31. 

2.  Capable  of  describing ;  having  the  power  or 
faculty  of  describing. 

“  Above  the  reach  of  her  descriptive  powers.” — Reynolds: 
Art  of  Painting ,  v.  92. 

descriptive  geometry,  s.  The  application  of 
geometry  to  the  representation  of  the  forms  of 
bodies  upon  a  plane,  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
dimensions  may  be  measured  or  computed,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  perspective  projections,  which 
give  only  a  pictorial  representation.  The  situation 
of  points  in  space  is  represented  by  their  ortho¬ 
graphical  projections  in  two  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  called  the  planes  of  projection.  It 
is  used  in  civil  and  military  engineering  and  fortifi¬ 
cation.  (Weale,  &c.) 

descriptive  geology,  S.  That  branch  of  geology 
which  confines  itself  to  the  consideration  of  facts 
and  appearances  as  presented  in  the  rocky  crust  of 
the  earth. 

de-scrip  -tlve-iy ,  adv.  [Eng.  descriptive;  -ly.) 
In  a  descriptive  manner ;  by  description. 

de-scrlp'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  descriptive ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  descriptive. 

“.  .  .  whether  with  dramatic  energy  and  picturesque 
descriptiveness,  or  in  the  calm,  passionless  style  of  the 
Evangelical  record.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*de-scrl  ve,  *de-screve,  *de-scryve,  *de-scry- 
ven,  *di-scryve,  *di-skryve,  *dy-scryfe,  *dy- 
scryve,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  descrivre;  Ital.  descrivere; 
Port,  descrever,  from  Lat.  describo  (q.  v.).  Descrive 
is  thus  a  doublet  of  describe,  and  the  older  form.] 

1.  To  describe,  to  explain. 

“  We  may  judge  and  descryve  the  dyversyte  of  one  synne 
from  an  other.” — Bp.  Fisher:  Ps.  xxxix. 

2.  To  enroll,  to  register. 

“A  maundement  went  out  fro  Cesar  August  that  al  the 
world  schulde  be  discryued.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  ii.  1. 


*de-scrlv'-lng,  *de-scriv-yng,  *dy-scryv-yng, 

m.  par.  &  s.  [Descrive.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  registering  or  enrolling;  a  census. 
’This  first  discryuyng  was  maad  of  Cyryne.” — Wycliffe: 
'  ‘ike  ii.  2. 

1,  The  act  of  describing ;  description. 

de-scry',  *de-scrie,  *de-scrye,  *de-scry-en, 
■••de-scry-yn,  *di-scryghe,  dy-scrye,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

iescrire,  a  shortened  form  of  descrivre  (cf.  Fr.  d6- 
•tire),  from  Lat.  describo.  Descry  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  describe  (q.  v.).] 

*1,  To  describe,  to  depict,  to  explain. 

“  Descryyn.  Describo.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

*2.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

“  .  .  .  to  descry  new  lands, 

Eivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  290,  29L 

*3.  To  spy  out,  to  explore,  to  examine. 

And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel.”— ? 
Judges  i.  23. 

t.  To  see,  to  observe,  to  behold. 

“  What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 

Too  divine  to  be  mistook  ?  ” 

Milton:  Arcades  (song). 

*5.  To  give  notice  of,  to  discover,  to  reveal. 

“He  would  to  him  descrie 
Great  treason  to  him  meant.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  12. 

'll  For  the  difference  between  to  descry  and  to  see, 
see  See. 

*de-scry',  s.  [Descry,  v.]  A  discovery,  a  thing 
o  'scovered. 

"...  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

de-scry  -Ing,  *de-scri-eng,  *di-scry-iug,  pr. 

par.  &  s.  [Descry,  v.) 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  discovering,  detecting, 
or  beholding. 

“Vponthe  first  descrieng  of  the  enimies  approach.” — 
Uolinshed:  Hist.  Scot.  (Donald.) 

*des'-e-crate,  a.  [Lat.  desecratus,  pa.  par.  of 
desecro=  to  desecrate:  de=away,  from,  and  sacro— 
to  make  sacred;  sacer—  sacred.]  Desecrated,  pro¬ 
faned. 

des'-e-crate,  v.  t.  [Desecrate,  a.] 

1.  To  divert  from  any  sacred  or  religious  purpose 
to  which  anything  has  been  consecrated;  to  treat 
in  a  sacrilegious  manner,  to  profane. 

“It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  most  holy  vessel  which 
was  once  consecrated  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the  Deity, 
should  afterward  be  desecrated  and  profaned  by  human 
use.” — Bp.  Bull:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character,  or  office. 

“The  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  punishment  without 
being  first  desecrated.” — Tooke. 

des’-e-crat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Desecrate.] 
des'-e-crat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desecrate,!;.] 
A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  profaning  or  treating 
sacrilegiously ;  desecration. 

des-e-cra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desecrat(us),  pa.  par.  of 
desecro;  Eng.  suff.  -ion.)  The  act  of  diverting  from 
any  sacred  or  religious  purpose  or  use  to  which 
anything  has  been  consecrated ;  a  treating  sacrile¬ 
giously  ;  a  profaning  or  profanation. 

“  So  as  to  threaten  a  gradual  desecration  of  that  holy 
day.” — Porteous:  On  Prof,  of  the  Lord’s  Holy  Day. 

*de  s-er-en,  v.  t.  [Disheir.J  To  disinherit. 
“Thai  .  .  .  deseredyn  treu  ayrs  vnryghtfully.” — 0. 
Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  211. 

*de  s-er-ite,  s.  [O.  Fr.  deseriU.)  [Disherit.] 
One  who  is  disinherited. 

“  The  deserites  into  this  land  come.” — Robert  of  Glou-i 
cester,  p.  86. 

*des-er-ite,  *deseryt,  v.  t.  [Disherit.] 
de§-ert  (1),  *des-art,  *des-erte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

desert  (a.  &  s.) ;  Lat.  desertus = waste,  deserted,  pa. 
par.  of  desero= to  desert;  Ital.  &  Port,  deserto;  Sp. 
desierto. ) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Deserted,  uninhabited,  unculti¬ 
vated,  untilled ;  waste. 

“And  he  took  them,  and  went  aside  privately  into  a 
desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida.” — 
Luke  ix.  10. 


late,  fat,  fare,  gimidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


desert -bird 
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deshabille 


*2.  Scots  Law :  Prorogued,  adjourned. 

“That  this  present  parliament  proceide  &  stande  our 
mthout  ony  continuacioun,  ay  &  quhill  it  pieiss  the 
Sing's  grace  that  thesamin  be  desert ,  &  his  speciale  com- 
tnande  gevin  thareto.” — Acts  Jas.  V.,  1539  (1814),  p.  353. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  desert  and  solitary, 
«ee  Solitary. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  waste,  uninhabited,  uncultivated,  or 
deserted  place ;  a  waste,  a  wilderness.  Specifically, 
the  Deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Central  Asia, 
which  are  arid,  sandy,  and  shingly;  the  desert 
steppes  of  northern  Asia,  which  are  partly  barren, 
and  partly  covered  with  rough  grasses  ;  the  desert 
plains  of  Australia,  which  are  scrubby  and  water¬ 
less.  and  the  Llano  estacado  of  this  country. 

“  Bi  the  desert  awei  che  nam.” — Gen.  it  Exod.,  1,227. 

2.  Fig. :  Solitude,  dreariness. 

I  air  was  she  and  young  ;  but,  alas  !  before  her  ex¬ 
tended, 

Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  fife  .  .  .” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  L 
desert-bird,  s.  The  pelican. 

“The  desert-bird 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom’s  stream, 

To  still  her  famished  nestlings’  scream.’’ 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

desert-dweller,  s.  A  hermit. 

“  Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path.  .  .” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  4. 

desert-flora,  s. 

Botanical  Geog. :  The  flora  growing  in  the.desert. 
According  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  that  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  between  32°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  presents  a  contrast 
between  the  annual  and  perennial  plants,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  of  slight  texture,  evanescent  and  rapidly 
maturing ;  the  latter  exhibiting  scanty  foliage,  fre¬ 
quently  spinescent  branches,  and  large  tap-roots, 
while  the  leaves  are  frequently  coated  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  resinous  varnish,  or  a  dense  wooly  tomentum, 
serving  in  either  case  to  check  growth.  Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.  for  1870,  pt.  ii.,  p.  122.)  The  plants  growing  in 
the  deserts  of  the  Old  World — the  Egyptian  one  for 
example — present  similar  characteristics, 
desert-rod,  s. 

Bot. :  Eremostachys,  a  genus  of  labiate  plants 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

de-§ert',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deserter ;  Sp.  desert ar; 
Ital.  desert  are,  from  Lat.  desertus,  pa.  par.  of  desero 
—to  desert:  de^away,  from,  and  sero— to  join,  to 
bind.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  away  from  where  one  ought  to  remain ;  to 
forsake,  to  abandon. 

“  Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed.” 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast  iv. 

2.  To  quit  or  leave  without  permission. 

3-  To  fail,  to  cease  to  help. 

“.  .  .  but  found  that  at  that  point  the  contemporary 
writers  deserted  us.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
A1856),  ch.  iii.,  §  1. 

4.  To  fall  away  from. 

“  He  had  never  deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted 
ihe  throne.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mil.  &  Naval:  To  leave  or  abandon  the  service 
without  leave. 

“  If  any  militia  man,  having  joined  the  corps,  shall 
desert  during  the  time  of  annual  exercise,  &c.” — British 
titat.;  Militia  Act. 

*de-§ert  (2),s.  [Dessert.] 
de-§ert'  (3),  *de-serte  (2),  *des-serte,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
deserte= a  thing  deserved,  merit,  pa.  par.  of  deservir 
=to  deserve.] 

1.  A  deserving;  that  which  deserves  or  gives  a 
claim  to  either  reward  or  punishment  equal  or  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  acts  or  conduct  of  the  agent. 

“  All  without  desert  have  frowned  on  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Merit,  claim  to  reward  or  honor. 

“  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this  day, 

When  I  have  heard  your  king’s  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire.” 

Shakesp:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

3.  That  which  is  deserved  or  merited. 

“  Bender  to  them  their  desert .” — Ps.  xxviii.  4. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  desert,  merit , 
and  worth:  “  Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is  good 
or  bad:  merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We 
deserve  praise  or  blame ;  we  merit  a  reward.  The 
desert  consists  in  the  action,  work,  or  service  per¬ 
formed  ;  the  merit  has  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  agent  or  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  idea  of 
value,  which  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of  the 
term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  of 


worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  advantages 
which  shall  accrue  to  himself ;  the  man  of  worth  is 
contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
possesses  in  himself ;  merit  respects  the  attainments 
or  qualifications  of  a  man  •  ivorth  respects  his  moral 
qualities  only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man 
to  have  great  merit  and  little  or  no  worth.  He  who 
has  great  powers  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage 
of  himself  or  others  is  a  man  of  merit ;  he  only  who 
does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man  of  worth. 
\ve  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  offices  or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in 
their  social  capacities.  From  these  words  are  de¬ 
rived  the  epithets  deserved  and  merited,  in  relation 
to  what  we  receive  from  others ;  and  deserving, 
meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  regard  to  what 
we  possess  in  ourselves  ;  a  treatment  is  deserved  or 
undeserved  ;  reproofs  are  merited  or  unmerited :  the 
harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to  be  borne 
when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  it  is  deserved;  the 
reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe  when  un¬ 
merited.  A  laborer  is  deserving  on  account  of  his 
industry  ;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his 
professional  abilities ;  a  citizen  is  worthy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness.  The 
first  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encour¬ 
aged  ;  the  second  merits  the  applause  which  is 
bestowed  on  him  ;  the  third  is  worthy  of  confidence 
and  esteem  from  all  men.  Betwixt  worthy  and 
worth  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  is 
said  of  the  intrinsic  and  moral  qualities,  the  latter 
of  extrinsic  accidents :  a  worthy  man  possesses  that 
which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  others  ;  but  a  man  is 
worth  the  property  which  he  can  call  his  own.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-§ert  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Desert,  v .] 

de-§ert'-er,  *de-§ert-or,  s.  [Fr.  diserteur,  from 
deserter— to  desert.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deserts,  forsakes,  or 
abandons  a  cause,  a  party,  a  friend,  &c. 

“It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  staunch  royalist 
crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  deserter.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Mil.  <£■  Naval :  One  who  deserts  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  ;  one  who,  without  leave,  absents  himself  from 
his  regiment,  station,  or  ship  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-four  hours,  under  which  period  he  is 
classed  as  absent  without  leave. 

“  The  natives  .  .  .  would  give  them  any  intelligence 
of  the  deserter.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

de-§ert'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  desert  (3),  s. ;  ful(l).] 
High  in  desert  or  merit ;  deserving,  meritorious. 

“  The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glories 
Must  to  posterity  remain.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet. :  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

de-§ert  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desert,  v.] 

A.  <&  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  forsaking,  abandoning, 
or  leaving  without  permission  ;  desertion. 

de-§er  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  desertion;  Sp.  desercion ; 
Ital.  deserzione,  from  Lat.  desertio,  from  desertus 
pa.  par.  of  desero=  to  desert  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking, "abandoning,  or  deserting 
a  cause,  post,  friend,  &c. 

“  .  .  .  our  adherence  to  one  will  necessarily  involve 
us  in  a  desertion  of  the  other.” — Rogers. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken,  aban¬ 
doned,  or  deserted. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  db  Naval:  The  act  of  deserting  from  the 
service  in  which  one  is  engaged.  Desertion  in  time 
of  peace  is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and,  if 
necessary,  reduction ;  in  time  of  war  the  penalty 
is  death. 

2.  Theol.:  Spiritual  despondency;  a  feeling  of 
being  forsaken  by  God.  ' 

“  Christ  hears  and  sympathizes  with  the  spiritual  ago¬ 
nies  of  a  soul  under  desertion,  or  the  pressures  of  some 
stinging  affliction.” — South. 

1}  To  desert  the  diet : 

Scots  Law :  To  relinquish  the  suit  or  prosecution 
for  a  time  (a  forensic  phrase). 

“  If  the  prosecutor  shall  either  not  appear  on  that  day, 
or  not  insist,  or  if  any  of  the  executions  appear  informal, 
the  court  deserts  the  diet,  by  which  the  instance  also  per¬ 
ishes.” — Ersk.  Inst.,  B.  iv.  T.  iv.,  §  90. 

de-§ert-less,  a.  [English  desert  (3),  s. ;  dess.] 
Without  merit  or  desert. 

“First,  who  think  you  the  most  desertless  man  to  be 
constable?” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 

de-§ert'-less-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  desertless;  -ly.] 
Without  deserving;  undeservedly;  unworthily. 

“But  now  people  will  call  you  valiant;  desertlessly,  I 
think  ;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  have  you  fight.” 
— Beaum.  dt  Flet. :  King  and  no  King,  iii.  2. 


tde§-ert-ness,  *de§  -ert-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  desert : 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  desert  or 
waste. 

“  The  desertnesse  of  the  countrey  lying  waste  and  sal- 
uage.” — Udall:  Luke  v. 

de-§er'-tress,  s.  [Eng.  deserter;  -ess.]  A  female 
deserter. 

de-§er  -trl§e,  de§-er  -trix,  s.  [O.  Fr .disertrice; 
Lat.  desertrix,  from  desertus,  pa.  par.  of  desero.]  A 
female  who  deserts. 

“Cleave  to  a  wife;  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a 
meet  help,  a  solace:  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary,  not  a 
desertrice.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

de-§er  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  deservir ,  desservir , 
from  Lat.  deservio— to  serve  devotedly :  de  (in tens.), 
and  servio=to  serve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  merit,  to  be  worthy  of  (whether  good  or 
bad). 

“  Ungrateful  man  !  deserves  not  this  thy  care, 

Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share  ?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  414,  415. 

2.  To  merit  or  be  worthy  of  for  labors,  services,  or 
qualities. 

(1)  Of  good  or  reward. 

“  But  mine  and  every  god’s  peculiar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  87,  88. 

(2)  Of  pain,  punishment,  or  retribution. 

“Death  is  the  only  wages  we  have  all  deserved — 

Beveridge:  Sermon,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  90. 

*3.  To  serve,  to  treat. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  merit ;  to  be  worthy  or  deserving. 

“  Ki chard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  my  sons.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  L 

de-§erv  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deserve.] 

1.  Merited. 

*2.  Deserving. 

“Unpitied  let  me  die, 

And  well  deserved.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  L 

If  For  the  difference  between  deserved  and  merited , 
see  Desert  (3),  s. 

de-§erv'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  deserved ;  -ly.]  Ac¬ 
cording,  to  one’s  deservings,  deserts,  or  merit; 
worthily,  justly. 

“  A  man  deservedly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  affection* 
of  that  community  which  he  endeavors  to  subvert.” — 

Addison. 

de-§erv  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deserved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  deserving  or  meriting. 

“Obnoxiousness  and  deservedness  to  be  destroyed.” — 
Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  170. 

*de-§er  ve-less,  a.  [Eng.  deserve;  -less.]  Un¬ 
deserving. 

“  Deserveless  of  the  name  of  Paragon.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  79. 

de-§erv  -er,  *de-§erv -our,  s.  [Eng.  deserv(e); 
er.]  One  who  deserves  or  merits. 

“  Whose  love  is  never  finked  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

de-§erv-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deserve.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Meriting,  worthy,  having  deserved. 
Used- 

(1)  Absolutely. 

“  I  know  her  virtuous  and  well  deserving 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 

“  Deserving  of  a  better  doom.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  414. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  meriting;  desert, 
merit. 

“  Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle, 

Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  t. 

de-§erv -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  deserving;  -ly.]  In 
a  deserving  manner ;  worthily,  deservedly. 

“We  have  raised  Sejanus  ...  to  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  point  of  greatness;  and,  we  hope,  de- 
servingly.” — B.  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

*des-es-peire,  *desespeyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desespeir , 
desespoir.]  Despair. 

“In  desespeire  a  man  to  falle.” — Gower,  ii.  125. 

*des-es-per-aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desesperance.] 
Despair. 

“  From  desesperaunce  thow  be  my  shelde.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  630. 

des-ha-bille  ,  s.  [Fr.  rt£ska6iUe=undress,  d6s- 
habiller— to  undress:  dis= Lat.  dis=apart,  from, 
and  habiller=  to  dress.]  Undress. 


SXSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dcL 


desiccant 


de-sIc  -cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  desiccans ,  pr.  par.  of 
desicco= to  dry  up,  to  desiccate.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Drying  or  tending  to  dry  up. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  preparation  or  application  which 
has  the  quality  of  dryingup,  as  the  flow  of  sores,  &c. 

“This,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  prevented  by  clesic - 
tants,  and  wasted.” — Wiseman:  Surgery ,  ok.  v'iii.,  o.  5. 

d.e-sic'-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  desiccatus,  pa.  par. 
of  desic.co= to  dry  up:  de  (intens.),  and  sicco—to 
dry  up ;  si'ccus=dry.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  dry  up,  to  exhaust  of  moisture. 
“Where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  superfluous,  there 
wine  helpeth  to  digest  or  desiccate  the  moisture.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dry. 

“  .  .  .  in  the  moist  damps  of  a  vault  to  dry  and  desic¬ 
cate  like  the  mummies  in  Egypt.” — Ricaat:  Greek  Church, 

p.  277. 

de-slc'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  desiccatus.']  Dried  up. 
“As  in  bodies  desiccate  by  heat  or  age.” — Bacon:  Lif 
and  Death,  §  812. 

des'-Ic-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Desiccate,  v.] 
des  -Ic-cat-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desiccate,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  drying  up; 
desiccation. 

des-ic-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desiccatio,  from  desic¬ 
catus.  pa.  par.  of  desicco.l 

1.  The  evaporation  or  drying  off  of  the  aqueous 
portion  of  bodies.  It  is  practiced  with  fruit,  meat, 
milk,  vegetable  extracts,  and  many  other  matters. 
It  is  usually  done  by  a  current  of  heated  dry  air, 
and  as  such  may  be  considered  as  distinguished 
from  evaporators,  so  called,  to  which  furnace  heat 
or  steam  heat  is  applied. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  becoming  desiccated. 
“If  the  spirits  issue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth 

desiccation,  induration,  and  consumption.” — Bacon. 

desiccation  cracks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  When  clay  and  clayey  beds  are  desiccated 
by  the  sun’s  heat  and  become  dry,  they  shrink  and 
crack  in  all  directions.  Were  such  beds  to  be  over¬ 
laid  by  a  new  deposit  of  mud  or  other  soft  matter, 
portions  of  it  would  enter  these  cracks,  and  the 
two  strata,  on  being  separated  (after  consolidation) 
would  present — the  lower,  the  “mold,”  and  the 
upper,  the  “casts ”  of  these  fissures.  Such  appear¬ 
ances  are  frequent  among  the  strata  of  all  forma¬ 
tions,  are  known  as  desiccation  cracks,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  joints,  cleavage,  and  similar 
phenomena.  {Page.) 

de-sic '-C9,-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  desiccat{e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
desiccating ;  tending  to  desiccate ;  desiccant. 

“  They  are  of  a  desiccative  or  drying  nature.” — Ferrand: 
Love  of  Melancholy,  p.  858  (1640). 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Desiccant,  s.  (q.  v.) 

“  The  ashes  of  a  hedgehog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desic¬ 
cative  of  fistulas.” — Bacon •  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  979. 
des'-lc-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  desiccat{e ) ;  -or.] 

Chem. :  An  apparatus  used  to  dry  chemical  sub* 
stances  which  are  decomposed  by  heat,  or  by  being 
exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
It  consists  of  a  vessel  containing  either  sulphuric 
acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance 
which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water ;  over  this  is 
supported  the  vessel,  or  the  porous  plate  containing 
the  substance  to  be  dried.  The  whole  is  covered  by 
a  bell  jar  resting  on  a  glass  plate,  the  edges  of  the 
jar  being  ground  perfectly  smooth  and  covered  with 
grease  so  as  to  make  the  apparatus  air-tight. 

*de-sl  de,  v.  i.  [According  to  Ash,  from  Lat.  de— 
down,  and  sedeo  —  to  sit ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
mistake  for  decide  (q.  v.).]  To  sink  down,  to  fall 
down. 

de-sid  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  desiderabilis.]  To  be 
desired ;  worthy  or  deserving  of  desire. 

“  And  most  men  verily  are  of  the  same  nature,  passing 
good  and  desiderable  things.” — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  124. 

tde-sid'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  desideratus,  pa.  par.  of 
desidero— to  desire  (q.  v.).]  Desired,  longed  for, 
wanted. 

“These  are  the  parts  which  in  the  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine  arp  desiderate.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  iv.  ii. 

tde-sid'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [  Desiderate,  a.  ]  To 
desire,  to  long  for,  to  want,  to  miss,  to  feel  the  loss 
or  absence  of. 

“We  desiderate,  in  the  first  place,  the  civic  title  of  the 
worthy  alderman.” — Edinburgh  Review,  May,  1811,  p.  123. 

de-sid-er-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desideratio,  from 
desideratus,  pa.  par.  of  desidero.'] 

-jl.  The  act  of  desiderating ;  desiring,  longing  for, 
missing,  or  regretting ;  desire,  regret. 

“  Desideration  is  inflicted  by  reminiscences.” 

W.  Taylor. 

*2.  That  which  is  desiderated ;  a  desideratum. 
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de-sid  -er-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  aesiderativus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Ord.  Lang.db  Gram. :  Having  or  expressing  desire. 
“The  verbs  called  deponent,  desiderative,  frequenta¬ 
tive,  inceptive,  &c.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i., 
§3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  object  of  desire  or  desidera¬ 
tion;  a  desideratum. 

2.  Gram.:  A  vero  formed  from  another,  and 
xpressive  of  a  desire  to  do  the  action  implied  in 
the  primitive  verb. 

de-sid-er-a'-tum  (pi.  de-sld-er-a’-ta),  s.  [Lat. 

neut.  sing,  of  desideratus,  pa.,  par.  of  desidero  =  to 
desire.]  Anything  desired,  wished  for,  or  wanted ; 
a  thing  of  which  we  feel  the  loss  or  absence ;  a  state 
of  things  to  be  desired. 

“A  ‘good’  hater  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  world.” — 
Carlyle:  Essays;  Burns. 

*de-sid  -er-y,  s.  [Lat.  desiderium,  from  desidero 
=to  desire.]  Desire. 

“My  name  is  True  Love,  of  cardinal  desidery, 

.  .  .  the  very  exemplary.” 
Chaucer:  Ballads;  Craft  of  Lovers. 

*de-sld-i-dse,  de-sid’-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  desidi- 
osus,  from  desidia  =  sloth,  idleness.]  Idle,  lazy, 
slothful. 

*de-sid-I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desidious;  -ness.] 
Sloth,  laziness,  idleness. 

“  The  Germans  perceiving  our  desidiousness  and  negli¬ 
gence.” — Leland:  To  Sec.  Cromwell  in  Wood’s  Athence  Oxon. 

de-slght'-mqnt  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  de— away, 
from;  Eng.  sight  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  - ment .]  The  act 
of  making  unsightly  or  disfiguring. 

“  Substitute  jury-masts  at  whatever  desightment  or  dam¬ 
age  in  risk.” — London  Times  (in  Ogilvie). 

de-§Ign'  (g  silent),  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  designer=to 
describe.  dessiner= to  design,  to  draw ;  Lat.  designo 
=  to  mark,  to  denote  :  de= down,  and  signo= to  mark ; 
signum=a  mark,  a  sign.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  draw,  to  delineate  by  drawing;  to 
sketch  in  visible  outline,  to  plan. 

“  Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince  designs 
The  new  elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines.” — Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  denote,  to  mark  or  point  out. 

“There  must  be  ways  of  designing  and  knowing  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  this  regal  power  of  right  belongs.” — Locke. 

2.  To  project,  to  plan. 

“  We  are  to  observe  whether  the  picture  or  outlines  be 
well  drawn,  or,  as  more  elegant  artists  term  it,  well  de¬ 
signed.” — Wotton. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  intend,  to  have  in  contempla¬ 
tion. 

4.  To  devote,  or  to  set  apart  for  a  purpose. 

“  But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind, 

Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  .  .  .” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  726-28. 

(1)  Followed  by  for  or  as  before  the  object  in¬ 
tended. 

“  Ask  of  politicians  the  end/or  which  laws  were  origin¬ 
ally  designed;  and  they  will  answer  that  the  laws  were 
designed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor  and  weak  against  the 
oppression  of  the  rich  and  powerful.” — Burke:  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Nat.  Society. 

(2)  Followed  by  to. 

“  He  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid  fortune ; 
he  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.” — Dryden. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  point  out,  to  indicate. 

“  Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  design.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

2.  To  plan,  to  intend,  to  purpose,  to  have  in  view. 
*3.  To  direct  one’s  course  ;  to  start  for. 

“  From  this  city  she  designed  for  Collin  [Cologne].”— 

Evelyn. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  design,  to 
intend,  to  mean,  and  to  purpose :  “  Design  and  pur¬ 
pose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than  intend  and 
mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latter  still 
more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects ;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one ;  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical, 
it  requires  reflection ;  _  the  latter  supposes  some¬ 
thing  fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution. 
A  design  is  attainable;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We 
speak  of  the  design  as  it  regards  the  thing  con¬ 
ceived  ;  we  speak  of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  the 
temper  of  the  person.  Men  of  a  sanguine  or  aspir¬ 
ing  character  are  apt  to  form  designs  which  cannot 
be  carried  into  execution ;  whoever  wishes  to  keep 
true  to  his  purpose  must  not  listen  to  many  coun¬ 
selors.  The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
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before  the  mind;  the  intention  is  the  thing  to  which; 
the  mind  bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  mlenct< 
differ  therefore  both  in  the  nature  of  the  action, 
and  the  object ;  we  purpose  seriously ;  we  intends. 
vaguely:  we  set  about  that  which  we  purpose. ;  we- 
may  delay  that  which  we  have  only  intended:  the-- 
execution  of  one’s  purpose  rests  mostly  with  one  s- 
self;  the  fulfillment  of  an.  intention  depends  upon 
circumstances:  a  man  of  a  resolute  temper  is  not 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  trifling  objects  ; 
we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  intentions  by  a 
variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontrollable  events. 
Mean,  wnich  is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use. 
differs  but  little  from  intend,  except  that  it  is  usedi 
for  more  familiar  objects ;  to  mean  is  simply  to- 
have  in  the  mind;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the- 
mind  toward  anything.  Purpose  is  always  applied, 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object;  intend  anct 
mean  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote :  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  certain, 
route ;  we  mean  to  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
go  the  way  that  shall  be  found  most  agreeable  ;  the 
moralist  designs  by  his  writings  to  effect  a  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  manners  of  men;  a  writer  purposes  to 
treat  on  a  given  subj  ect  in  some  particular  manner  ;■ 
it  is  ridiculous  to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  kept :  an  honest  man  always  means 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Design  and  purpose  are 
taken  sometimes  in  the  abstract  sense  ;  intend  and 
mean  always  in  connection  with  the  agent  who 
intends  or  means  .  .  .  Design,  when  .  ot  ex¬ 

pressly  qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  us„d  in  a 
bad  sense  in  connection  with  a  particular  agent;. 
purpose,  intention,  and  meaning,  in  an  indifferent 
sense.”  {Crabb  :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

de-§Ign’  {g  silent) ,  s.  [Fr.  dessin ;  Ital.  disegno l 
Sp.  designio.]  [Design,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  idea  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  artist' 
on  any  particular  subject,  which  he.  transfers  to* 
some  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  know® 
to  others  ;  a  sketch,  a  plan,  a  model,  a  representa¬ 
tion  in  outline. 

“Even  the  designs  for  the  coin  were  made  by  French- 
artists.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme. 

“He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs  af¬ 
fecting  all  the  governments  of  Europe.” — Macaulay:  Hist » 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  A  plan,  purpose,  or  course  of  action. 

“  Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that: 
lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to  tho> 
remaining  part  of  his  life?” — Tillotson. 

(3)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  purpose  designed  with  evil 
intention ;  a  plot. 

“  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here?” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  4, 

(4)  A  set  purpose,  intention,  or  aim. 

(5)  Contrivance,  skill,  art,  invention.  [II.  1  (2).] 

“The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonstrates, 

by  its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.” — Paley:  Nat, 
Theol.,  ch.  ii. 

(6)  The  realization  or  working  out  of  an  artistic- 
idea. 

“  The  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  designs.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  106,  107. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art,  &c. : 

(1)  The  art  of  drawing  or  representing  in  lines 
the  form  of  any  object. 

(2)  The  combination  of  invention  and  purpose 
which  enables  the  artist  to  compose  a  picture  or  a 
group,  without  reference  to  the  material  in  which 
it  is  executed. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I  (1). 

“  Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design. 

Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.” 

Pope:  Ep.  iii.  3,  4. 

2.  Music:  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  each 
part. 

IT  Argument  from  design: 

.  Nat.  Theol. :  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God,  as  well  as  of  His  power,  wisdom,  and, 
goodness,  founded  on  the  evidences  of  design  ia 
nature.  Design  is  held  to  imply  a  Designer. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  design, plan, 
scheme,  and  project:  “  Arrangement  is  the  idea  com¬ 
mon  to  these  terms :  the  design  includes  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  brought  about ;  the  plan  includes  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about :  a  design 
was  formed  in  the  time  of  James  I.  for  overturning 
the  government  of  the  country;  tho  plan  by  which 
this  was  to  have  been  realized  consisted  in  placing 
gunpowder  under  the  parliament-house  and  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  assembly.  _  A.  design  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  its  intrinsic  worth ;  a  plan  is  to  be- 
estimated  according  to  its  relative  value,  or  fitness- 
for  the  design :  a  design  is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan. 
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'Ss  practicable :  every  founder  of  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good  design ;  but 
He  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  obtaining  the 
«nd  proposed.  Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the 
end  and  the  means,  which  makes  them  analogous 
to  design  and  plan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action ; 
the < plan  determines  the  mode  of  action ;  the  scheme 
ana  project  consist  most  in  speculation  :  the  design 
and  plan  are  equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the 
•ordinary  and  immediate  circumstances  of  life. 
■Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied ;  the 
'former  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
.latter :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by  an  individual 
tor  attaining  any.  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are 
mostly  conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  public  in¬ 
terest.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-§Ign  -  a  ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  design; 
-able.  1  Capable  of  being  distinguished,  or  marked 
out;  distinguishable. 

The  power  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited;  the  mover 
must  be  confined  to  observe  these  proportions,  and  cannot 
pass  over  all  these  infinite  designable  degrees  in  an  in¬ 
stant.” — Digby. 

de§  -ig-nate,  v.  t.  [Designate,  a.] 

1.  To  mark  out,  to  indicate  or  show  by  visible 
marks  or  lines. 

2.  To  point  out,  to  name. 

“  Neither  common  law  nor  statute  law  designated  any 
person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  his  demise 
-mnd  his  decease.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  To  name,  to  denominate;  to  denote  or  distin- 
jguish  by  name  or  designation. 

“.  .  .  a  select  number  of  members  who  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.” — Macaulays  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  appoint,  to  select,  to  assign. 

“Are  the  instructors  of  a  different  description  from 
,j4hose  designated  by  the  founders?” — Knox:  On  Grammar 
Schools. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  designate  and  to 
mame,  see  Name. 

de§'-Ig-nate,  a.  [Lat.  designatus,  pa.  par.  of 
<designo=  to  mark,  to  denote.)  [Design,  v.]  Ap¬ 
pointed,  chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  formally 
-and  fully  admitted. 

“Sir  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  fourth  duke  of  that  royal 
•family,  and  king  of  England,  designate  by  King  Henry 
the  sixth.” — Sir  G.  Buck:  Hist,  of  Richard  III.  (1646),  p.  3. 

de§-ig-na-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Designate,  vt] 

de§’-Ig-nat-mg,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s.  [Desig¬ 
nate,  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
^erb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  denoting,  distinguishing, 
or  appointing ;  designation. 

de§-ig-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  designatio,  from  desig¬ 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  designo;  Fr.  designation;  Sp. 
■designacion ;  Ital.  designazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  marking  out,  indicating,  or  distin¬ 
guishing  by  visible  lines  or  signs. 

2.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  denoting  by  name 
or  otherwise  ;  a  pointing  to,  an  indication. 

“  This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough.” — Swift. 

3.  The  act  of  appointing,  choosing,  or  assigning  to 
an  office. 

4.  A  name,  title,  or  epithet  by  which  any  person 
or  thing  is  designated. 

*5.  Direction,  command,  instruction. 

“  He  is  an  High  Priest,  and  a  Savior  all-sufficient. 
3Tirst  by  His  Father’s  eternal  designation."  —  Hopkins: 
Ser.,  26. 

*6.  A  character  or  disposition. 

“  Such  are  the  accidents  which  .  .  .  produced  that 
designation  of  mind.” — Johnson. 

*7.  Import,  intention,  distinct  application. 

“  Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
anind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
-primarily  in  their  first  designation  only  to  those  things 
■which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion.  ” — Locke. 

*8.  An  arrangement,  disposition,  or  assignment. 

“  A  wise  designation  of  time  this  is,  well  becoming  the 
Divine  care  and  precaution.”  —  Derham:  Physico-Theol., 
ibk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Scots  Law: 

1.  A  distinguishing  or  distinctive  addition  to  a 
name,  as  of  rank,  profession,  trade,  &c. 

2.  The  setting  apart  of  manses  and  glebes  for  the 
tase  of  the  clergy  from  the  church  lands  of  the 
parish  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

de§'-Ig-nat-ive,  a.  [English  designat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Serving  to  designate  or  distinguish  ;  designating. 
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de§  -ig-nat-6r,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  designates,  distinguishes, 
or  points  out. 

*2.  Roman  Antiq. :  One  who  arranged  or  mar¬ 
shaled  public  shows,  funeral  processions,  &c. ;  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies. 

de§-Ig-na'-tor  y,  a.  [Low  Lat .  designator ius.~\ 
Serving  to  designate ;  designative. 

designed  ( g  silent), pa.  par.  &  a.  [Design,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Sketched  out,  drawn. 

2.  Fig. :  Intended,  intentional ;  done  by  design. 

design-  ed-ly  (g  silent) ,  adv.  [Eng.  designed; 

-ly.]  Of  set  design  or  purpose;  intentionally,  pur¬ 
posely  ;  not  through  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or 
chance. 

“  Some  things  were  made  designedly,  and  on  purpose, 
for  such  an  use  as  they  serve  to.” — Ray :  On  the  Creation. 

de-§Ign  -er  ( g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  design;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  designs,  proposes,  or  intends. 

*(2)  One  who  enters  into  a  design,  plot,  or  scheme ; 
a  plotter,  a  contriver,  a  schemer. 

“  It  has  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  and  practice 
for  such  designers  to  suborn  the  public  interest.” — More: 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

II.  Art,  dtc. :  One  who  draws  or  represents  with 
lines  a  design  or  artistic  idea  framed  in  his  own 
mind, 

“  The  Latin  poets  and  the  designers  of  the  Roman 
medals  lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up  to 
the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.” — Addison:  On  Medals. 

de-§Ign'-ful  (g  silent), s.  [Eng.  design ;  ful{l).] 
Full  of  design ;  designing. 

de-§Ign'-ful-nes8  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  design¬ 
ful;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  designful;  design¬ 
ing  or  full  of  art  and  craft. 

“  All  the  portraiture  of  human  nature  is  drawn  over 
with  the  dusky  shades  and  irregular  features  of  base 
designfulness  and  malicious  cunning.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  vii. 

de  §Ign  -mg  (g  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [De¬ 
sign,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  forming  or  drawing  a  design. 

2.  Full  of  craft  or  deceit ;  scheming,  treacherous. 

“  Haste  then  (the  false,  designing  youth  replied), 

Haste  to  thy  country  :  love  shall  be  thy  guide.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xv.  470,  471. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  drawing  the 
appearance  of  objects  by  lines. 

“  Music,  or  painting,  or  designing,  or  chemistry.” — Cow¬ 
ley;  Essay  on  Solitude. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  or  entering  into  a  design  ; 
purposing,  intention ;  plotting,  scheming. 

*de-§Ign-less  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  design;  -Zess.] 
Without  any  set  purpose,  design,  aim,  or  intention. 

“In  a  manner  Platonic,  designless  of  love  of  sinning.” 
— Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii. 

*de-§Ign'-less-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  design¬ 
less;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  without  set  purpose,  or 
design ;  undesignedly. 

“  In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation,  the  design- 
lessly  conspiring  voices  are  as  differing  as  the  conditions 
of  the  respective  singers.” — Boyle. 

*de-§Ign-ment,  *de-§Igne'-ment  [g  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  design;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  sketcning,  or  planning  a 
work. 

“  The  scenes  which  represent  cities  and  countries  are 
.  .  .  painted  on  boards  and  canvas;  but  shall  that  ex¬ 
cuse  the  ill  painture  or  designment  of  them?” — Dryden. 

2.  A  design,  sketch,  or  plan  of  a  work. 

“  Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own.” 

Dryden:  Cromwell,  xxiv. 

3.  A  design,  a  plot,  a  scheme,  an  enterprise. 

“  Whatsoeuer  wicked  designement  shal  be  conspired  and 
plotted  against  her  majesty.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  619. 

4.  A  design,  purpose,  aim,  or  intent. 

“  The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks 

That  their  designment  halts.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

de-sll'-ver,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and  Eng. 
silver  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  silver  from ;  to  deprive  of 
or  free  from  silver. 

de-sll'-ver-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desilveb.] 
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A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  process  of  removing  lead  from 
an  alloy  with  silver.  It  is  done  by  abstracting 
crystals  of  the  former  from  the  cooling  alloy.  The 
Pattinson  process. 

de-sll-ver-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [English  desilveriz(e) : 
- ation .]  The  same  as  Desilvering,  s.  (q.  v.) 

de-sll'-ver-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  desilver;  -ize.]  The 
same  as  Desilveb  (q.  v.). 

*de-slne,  v.  t.  [Design.]  To  indicate. 

“  That  seemed  some  perilous  tumult  to  desine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  37. 

*des  -in-$n§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  desinens,  pr. 
par.  of  desino'=  to  cease:  cie=away,  from,  and  sino 
=to  leave.]  An  end  or  close. 

“  In  their  poesies,  the  fettering  together  the  series  of 
the  verses,  with  the  bonds  of  like  cadence  or  desinence  of 
rhyme.” — Bp.  Hall:  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 

*des'-In-ent,  a.  [Latin  desinens,  pr.  par.  of 
desino.]  Ending,  terminating,  extreme. 

“In  front  of  this  sea  were  placed  six  tritons;  their 
upper  parts  human,  their  desinent  parts  fish.” — B.  Jon- 
son:  Masques  at  Court. 

de-Sip  -i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  desipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
desipio—  to  be  foolish,  to  dote :  de=away,  from,  and 
sapio= to  be  wise,  prudent.]  Foolish,  doting,  silly, 
childish. 

de-§ir-a-b!l'A-tf ,  s.  [English  desirable;  - ity .] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable ;  desirableness. 

“Stories  .  .  .  which  make  the  desirability  of  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country  doubly  doubtful.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

de-§'ir  -?L-ble,  a.&s.  [French  desirable,  from  Lat. 
desiderabilis ;  from  desidero— to  desire,  to  regret.] 
[Desiderate,  v.  Desire,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  desired;  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  feelings  of  desire. 

“  But  youth,  health,  vigor,  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end.” 

Cowper:  Moralizer  Corrected. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  grateful. 

“Our  own  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very 
names,  seem  to  have  something  good  and  desirable  in 
them.” — Watts. 

*B.  Assubst.:  Anything  desirable,  or  desired. 
“Pleasure  and  riches,  and  all  mortal  desirables." — 
Watts:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

de-§'ir'-(l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desirable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable  ;  desirability. 

“  Painted  beauty  is  a  great  argument  of  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  that  which  is  true  and  native.” — Goodman:  Win¬ 
ter’s  Evening  Conference,  p.  i. 

de-^ir  ^  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  desirabl(e) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  desirable  manner  or  degree. 

de-§!  re,  s.  [From  the  verb.  In  Fr.  d&sir;  Sp. 
deseo:  Ital.  desire,  desiderio;  Lat.  desiderium .] 

*1.  Regret  for  some  object  of  affection  lost. 

“  And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas¬ 
sionate  desire 

Of  their  kind  manager.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  380,  38L 

2.  An  emotion,  eagerness,  or  excitement  of  the 
mind  directed  toward  the  attainment,  enjoyment, 
or  possession  of  some  object  from  which  pleasure, 
profit,  or  gratification  is  expected ;  an  earnest  wish, 
longing,  or  aspiration  for  a  thing. 

“Though  bold,  and  burning  with  desire  of  fame.” 

Pope:  Homer' 8  Iliad,  vii.  136. 

*3.  Affection,  love. 

“  The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love.” 

Gray:  Progress  of  Poesy,  4L 

4.  Lust,  appetite,  craving. 

“His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impair’d,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires.” 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 

*5.  That  which  is  desired,  looked,  or  longed  for, 
the  object  of  desire. 

“The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.” — Haggai,  ii.  7, 
*6.  Hope,  dependence. 

“And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of  Israel?” — 1  Sam. 
ix.  20. 

*7.  A  wish,  command,  or  injunction. 

“  Ye  wolen  do  the  desires  of  your  fadir.” — Wycliffe:  John 
viii. 

*de-§'i're,  *de-syre,  *de-syr-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

disirer;  Ital.  desirare,  desiderate;  from  Lat.  de- 
sidero= to  long  for.  Desire  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
desiderate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  regret. 

“He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and 
departed  without  being  desired .” — 2  Chron.  xxi.  20. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


desired 


desmoncus 
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2.  To  wish  or  long  for  the  attainment  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  object  from  which  pleasure,  profit,  or 
gratification  is  expected. 

“They  knew  that,  once  landed  in  Great  Britain,  he 
would  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  those 
things  which  they  most  desired.” — Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

3.  To  express  a  wish  or  desire  to  obtain ;  to  beg 
for,  to  crave,  to  entreat. 

“ .  .  .  he  desires 

Some  private  speech  with  you." 

Shakesp. All’s  Well,  ii.  5. 

TT  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  two  construc¬ 
tions. 

(1)  To  desire  a  thing  of  a  person. 

“  Sir,  I  desire  of  you 
A  conduct  overland  to  Milford  Haven.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

*(2)  To  desire  a  person  of  a  thing. 

“I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  I. 

4.  To  bid,  to  enjoin. 

*5.  To  require,  to  demand,  to  call  for. 

“A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song.” — Spenser. 

*6.  To  invite. 

“  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to ’t  ?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wish,  to  long,  to  be  eager  or 
anxious. 

“Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring 
to  see  thee.” — Luke  viii.  20. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  desire, 
to  wish,  to  long,  to  hanker,  and  to  covet:  “  The 
desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gratification ;  the 
wish  is  less  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  longing  is  an  impatient  and  continued  species 
of  desire  ;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set 
out  of  one’s  reach;  coveting  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  belongs  to  another,  or  what  is  in  his  power 
to  grant :  we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is  near  at 
hand,  or  within  view ;  we  wish  for  and  covet  that 
which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen;  we 
hanker  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed:  a 
discontented  person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has  ; 
he  who  is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native 
country ;  vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures 
which  are  denied  them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors, 
avaricious  men  covet  riches.  Desires  ought  to  be 
moderated ;  wishes  to  be  limited ;  longings,  hanker¬ 
ings  and  covetinas  to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled 
desires  become  the  greatest  torments  ;  unbounded 
wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness  ;  ardent  long¬ 
ings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  indul¬ 
gence  ;  coveting  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
law.  Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less  impera¬ 
tive  than  when  it  respects  ourselves  ;  it  lays  an  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed :  a  ivish 
is  gentle  and  unassuming ;  it  appeals  to  the  good 
nature  of  another :  we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superior, 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire 
of  a  parent  will  amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind 
of  a  dutiful  child  :  his  wishes  will  he  anticipated  by 
the  warmth  of  affection.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  desire  and  to 
beg,  see  Beg. 

de-§ir'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Desire,  v.] 
tde-§Ir  e-ful,  *de-s'ire-full,  *de-syr-ful,  a. 
[Eng.  desire;  -ful{l).)_ 

1.  Full  of  desire,  desirous,  eager. 

“Ye  haue  need  of  readie  and  desirefull  heartes.” — Udall: 
Luke  iv. 

2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

“  Y  eete  not  desireful  breede.” — Wycliffe ■  Daniel  x.  3. 

tde-§ir'e-ful-ness,  *de-sire'-ful-nesse,s.  [Eng. 
desireful;  -ness .]  A  state  of  being  full  of  desire,  or 
desirous. 

“Jesus  because  he  would  ye  more  enkiendle  desireful - 
nes.” — XJdall:  Luke  xxiii. 

de-§ire'-less,  a.  [En g.  desire ; -less.)  Without 
any  desires,  appetites,  or  wishes  ;  languid. 

“The  appetite  is  dull  and  desireless.” — Donne:  Devo¬ 
tions,  p.  25. 

de-§ir'-er,  *de-syr-er,  s.  [Eng.  desir(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  desires  or  wishes  eagerly  for  anything. 

“  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular 
man,  and  give  it  bountiful  to  the  desirers.” — Shakesp.; 
Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

de-§Ir’-ing,  *de-syr-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Desire.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  feeling  desire ;  desire. 

“My  desiring  was  him  to  seen  ouer  al  thing.” 

Horn,  of  the  Hose. 

de-§ir'-ous,  *de-syr-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  desiros;  Fr. 
disireux;  Ital.  desideroso,  from  Low  Lat.  desider- 
osus,  from  desider o— to  desire.] 


1.  Fullof  desire  or  eager  longing ;  eager  to  obtain, 
wishful,  anxious. 

“  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties:  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat.” — Prov.  xxiii.  3. 

*2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

“  So  desirous  were  the  terrible  torments  unto  Vincent, 
as  a  most  pleasant  banquet.” — Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  586. 

tde-§ir  -ous-lf,  *de-syr-ous-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
desirous;  -ly.~\  With  desire  or  eager  longing; 
eagerly,  anxiously. 

“Affeccion  of  this  instrument  is  a  thinge,  by  whiche  ye 
bee  drawe  desirously  any  thinge  to  wilne  in  coueitous 
maner.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

de-§ir -ous-ness,  s.  [English  desirous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  desirous ;  eager  long¬ 
ing  or  desire. 

de-§lst',  v.  i.  [Fr.  d  As  is  ter ;  Sp.  &  Port,  desistir; 
Ital.  desistere,  from  Lat.  desisto= to  leave  off:  de= 
away,  from,  andsisfo=to  put  or  place.]  To  stop, 
cease,  forbear,  leave  off,  or  discontinue  (generally 
followed  by  from  before  the  thing  or  practice  given 
up,  but  sometimes  by  an  infinitive). 

‘‘Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  510. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  desist  and 
to  leave  off:  “  Desist  is  applied  to  actions  good, 
indifferent,  or  offensive  to  some  person ;  leave  off  to 
actions  that  are  indifferent;  the  former  is  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary,  the  latter  voluntary ;  we  are 
frequently  obliged  to  desist,  but  we  leave  off  at  our 
option.  .  .  He  who  annoys  another  mustbe  made 
to  desist;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  offend  will  leave 
off  when  requested.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  Blair  discriminates  the  words  desist,  renounce, 
quit,  and  leave  off  as  follows :  “  Each  of  these  words 
implies  some  pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but 
from  different  motives.  W e  desist  from  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing.  We  renounce  on  account  of  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  quit 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us 
more ;  and  we  leave  off  because  we  are  weary  of  the 
design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs,  when 
he  finds  they  are  impracticable ;  he  renounces  the 
court  because  he  has  been  affronted  by  it;  he  quits 
ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and  leaves  off  his 
attendance  on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  old  and 
weary  of  it.”  {Blair :  Led.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  1817,  vol.  i.,  pp.  228,  229.) 

fde-§Ist  -a.n$e,  *de-§Ist-enge,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
desistantia,  desistentia,  from  Lat.  desistens,  pr.  par. 
of  desist o.]  The  act  of  desisting,  ceasing,  or  leav¬ 
ing  off;  cessation. 

“Men  make  it  both  the  motive  and  excuse  of  their  de- 
sistance  from  giving  any  more,  that  they  have  given 
already.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  269. 

de-§ist  -Ing, pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desist.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  Assubst.:  The  act  of  leaving  off  or  ceasing; 
cessation,  desistance. 

“  The  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursuance  and  carrying 
on  of  the  enterprise,  and  not  a  desisting  or  departing 
from  it.” — State  Trials ;  Sir  C.  Blount  (an.  1600). 

tde-§ist'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  desist;  -ive.)  Ending, 
concluding. 

tde-§i -tion,  s.  [Lat.  desitus,  pa.  par.  of  desino 
=to  cease,  to  desist.]  An  end  or  conclusion. 

“The  soul  must  be  immortal,  and  unsubject  to  death  or 
desition.” — The  Soul's  Immortality  Defended  (1645),  p.  27. 

de§  -I-tive,  a.  [Lat.  desitus,  pa.  par.  of  desino 
=to  desist,  to  leave  off.]  Ending,  concluding,  final. 

“Inceptive  and  desitive  propositions  are  of  this  sort; 
the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises.” — Watts. 

desk,  *deske,  s.  [A.  S.  desc=  a  dish  (q.  v.) ;  Dut. 
disch;  Ger.  tisch;  Sw.  &  Dan.  disk=a  table;  O.  H. 
Ger.  disc,  tisc= a  dish,  a  platter.]  [Dish,  Disk.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sloping  table,  frame,  or  case  for  a  writer 
or  reader,  frequently  made  with  drawers  below,  and 
racks  for  books,  &c.,  above;  the  lid  is  also  often 
made  to  lift  up,  so  as  to  form  a  lock-up  receptacle 
for  papers,  &c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  small 
frame  or  writing-case  to  stand  on  a  table. 

“  Deske.  Pluteum.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig. :  Mercantile  affairs  or  occupation;  the 
position  of  a  clerk. 

“  Those  who  from  the  miserable  servitude  of  the  desk 
have  been  raised  to  empire.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
Lett.  3. 

desk-knife,  s.  An  eraser. 

desk- work,  s.  Work  at  a  desk,  writing,  copying; 
the  work  of  a  clerk.  {Tennyson.) 

desk,  v.  t.  [Desk,  s.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  at  a  desk. 

“  Then  are  you  entertain’d  and  deskt  up  by 
Our  Ladies  Psalter  and  the  rosary.” 

John  Hall:  Poems  (1646),  p.  2. 


2.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  desk. 

“  With  this  I’ll  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad, 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desked.” 

Albumazar,  i.  3. 

*desked,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Desk,  v.] 
des'-m^n,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sw.] 

ZoQl.:  The  Musk-rat  (q.  v.). 

de§-manth'-us,  s.  [Gr.  desme— a  bundle,  and 
anthos—a  blossom,  a  flower.  So  named  from  the 
fascicles  of  flowers,  which  seem  as  if  bound  in. 
bundles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  The  Chinese 
pot-herb  formerly  called  Desmanthus  natans  is  now 
termed  Neptunia  oleracea.  The  seeds  of  D.  virga- 
tus  are  strung  like  beads. 

de§'-mld,  deg-mld-i-an,  s.  [Desmidium.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Desmidia- 
cese. 

de§-mld-l-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  desmidi- 
( um ),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervoid  Algae,  consisting- 
entirely  of  microscopic  flexible  organisms  inhabit¬ 
ing  fresh-water,  scarcely  a  specimen  of  which  can 
be  found  that  does  not  contain  some  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  they  adhere  in  large  quantities  to  aquatic 
plants,  forming  green  films  investing  these;  at 
others  they  rest  as  a  thick  coating  at  the  bottom  of 
water,  or  lie  intermingled  with  Confervae,  &c.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  in  their  appearance  is  the- 
bilateral  symmetry,  indicative  of  the  tendency  to 
divide  into  two  valves  or  segments.  Many  of  the 
genera  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  to  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  and  possess  a  feeble  power  of  loco¬ 
motion.  Reproduction  is  effected  by  (1)  cell-divis¬ 
ion,  where  each  pustule  dividec  into  two;  (2)  by 
zobspores ;  (3)  by  conjugation.  There  are  five 
tribes,  containing  twenty-two  genera.  {Griffith  dt 
Henfrey.) 

desf-mld-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  desmidifum), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Desmidiace®,  in  which  the  cells 
are  united  into  an  elongated  jointed  filament. 
{Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

de§-mid’-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  desme= a  bundle,  and 
eidos— form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Desmidiace®,  tribe  Desmide®, 
having  the  cells  united  into  a  brittle,  regularly- 
twisted  triangular  or  quadrangular  filament,  and 
two-toothed  at  the  angles.  It  contains  two  spe¬ 
cies.  {Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

de§-mlne,  s.  [Gr.  desme= a  bundle.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Hypostilbite  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Stilbite  (q.  v.). 

de§-mi-6-sper  -me-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  desmios= bind¬ 
ing,  desmos=&  chain,  a  bond,  and  sperma= a  seed.} 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Alg®,  in  which  the 
spores  form  distinct  chains  like  necklaces. 

de§-mo -brjf-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  desmos=  a  chain,  a 
bond,  and  bryon— a  kind  of  mossy  sea-weed.] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  ferns  in  which  the  fronds 
are  produced  terminally. 

de§-m6-dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  desmos,  desme = a  bundle,, 
and  eidos= form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Hedysare®.  The  leaves  have  generally  three  leaf¬ 
lets  ;  more  rarely  they  are  simple.  The  flowers  are 
in  racemes  or  panicles;  the  legumes  jointed, each 
joint  one-seeded.  About  100  species  are  known, 
chiefly  from  South  America  or  from  India.  Desmo - 
dium  gyrans,  an  Indian  species,  is  the  Moving-plant, 
so  called  from  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  leaflets. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  D.  diffu - 
sum  is  a  fodder-plant. 

de§-mo  -di-us,  s.  [Desmodittm.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  including  the  true  Vam¬ 
pires  (q.  v.). 

de§-mog-ra-ph]f,  s.  [Gr.  desmos— a  bond,  a  fet¬ 
ter,  from  deo= to  bind,  and  graphb=to  write.] 

Anat . :  A  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

de§-m<5id,  a.  [Gr.  desmos=a  bond,  a  fetter,  and 
eidos=form,  appearance.] 

Surg.:  Resembling  a  bundle.  (Applied  to  certain 
tumors  which  on  section  show  numerous  white 
fibers  closely  interwoven  and  interlaced  in  bundles.) 

de§-mol’-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  desmos= a  bond,  a  fetter, 
and  logos=a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  ligaments  and  sinews  of  the  body. 

de§-rnonc  -us,  s.  [Gr.  desmos  =  a  bond,  and  ong- 
kos= a  hook.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  palms,  tribe  Cocoe®. 
They  have  reed-like  flexuous  stems,  and  straight  or 
hooked  prickles.  The  flowers  are  cream-colored* 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
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the  drupes  red.  Deamoncus  macranthos,  the  Jaci- 
tara  of  South  America,  is  a  climbing  or  trailing 
palm.  Strips  of  the  stem  are  plaited  by  the  Indians 
so  as  to  make  strainers  for  squeezing  out  the  poison¬ 
ous  juice  of  the  mandioc  root.  ( Loudon ,  Treas.  of 
Bot.,  dtc.) 

de§-mot  -o-mjf ,  s.  [Gr.  desmos= a  bond,  a  fetter, 
and  tome=a  cutting:  temnd=to  cut.] 

Anat.:  The  act  of  dissecting  the  ligaments  and 
sinews  of  the  body. 

des-6-late,  *des-o-lat,  *dis-so-late,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  desolatus,  pa.  par.  of  desolo= to  make  lonely 
or  desolate:  de  (intens.),  and  solo=to  make  lonely; 
»oius=alone.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deprived  of  or  without  inhabitants;  uninhab¬ 
ited,  deserted. 

“  What  a  forest  of  masts  would  have  bristled  in  the  deso¬ 
late  port  of  Newry.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Laid  waste,  ruined. 

“  Every  rewme  departed  agens  itself  schal  be  desolat.” 
—  W ycliffe ;  Luke  xi. 

*3.  Destitute,  unprovided. 

“  I  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat .” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,551. 

4.  Solitary,  forsaken,  forlorn. 

“  Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 

For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire.” 

Byron:  Epistle  to  Augusta. 

5  Afflicted,  comfortless. 

“  The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate.” 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 


*B  As  subst. :  One  who  is  forsaken,  afflicted,  or 
comfortless. 


“  A  poor  desolate 

That  now  had  measured  many  a  weary  mile.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victorie,  ii.'l. 


H  For  the  difference  between  desolate  andsolitary , 
see  Solitary. 


des'-o-late,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  dfsoler;  Ital.  desolare; 
Sp.  dessolar,  from  Lat.  desolo .]  [Desolate,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to  lay  waste;  to 
reduce  to  solitude  or  dreariness ;  to  make  into  a 
svilderness  or  desert. 


“  Pray  to  that  God  who,  high  on  Ida’s  brow, 

Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  359,  360. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  ruin. 

“  Who  curse  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 
To  desolate  our  shrines  of  flame.” 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshipers. 

des'-6-lat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Desolate,  v.] 

des'-6-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  desolate;  - ly .]  In  a 
desolate,  forsaken,  or  deserted  manner. 

“I  have  been  kept  a  great  while  from  you  desolately 
alone.” — Fox:  Book  of  Marty rs ,  p.  1,900. 

fdes'-o-late-ness,  s.  [En g.  desolate ; -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  desolate. 

des-6-lat-er,  *des'-6-lat-or,  s.  [Eng.  deso¬ 
lat  (e)  ;  -erf]  One  who  desolates,  lays  waste,  or  de¬ 
stroys. 

“But  who  is  this  desolator,  or  maker  of  desolations?” — 
Mede:  On  Daniel,  p.  44. 

des  -6-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desolate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  desolate,  de¬ 
serted,  or  ruined. 

des-8-la  -tion,  *des  o-la  -gioun,  s.  [Fr.  desola¬ 
tion;  Sp.  desolacion;  Ital.  desolazione,  from  Lat. 
desolatus,  pa.  par.  of  desolo= to  make  lonely  or  des¬ 
olate.] 

1.  Trie  act  of  desolating  or  making  desolate,  waste, 
and  deserted  ;  a  laying  waste,  a  depriving  of  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  devastation,  depopulation. 

“Gome,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations 
he  hath  made  in  the  earth.” — Ps.  xlvi.  8. 

2.  A  desolate  state  or  condition  ;  ruin. 

“The  said  island  was  brought  almost  into  desolation.” — 
Haokluyt:  Voyages,  i.  14. 

3.  A  place  made  desolate ;  a  wilderness,  a  wild. 

“How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  na¬ 
tions.” — Jer.  1.  23. 

4.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken,  deserted, 
afflicted,  or  comfortless  ;  sadness. 

“And  mine’s  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom’s  desolation  dooming.” 

Byron :  Herod’s  Lament. 

If  For  the  difference  between  desolation  and  rav¬ 
age,  see  Ravage. 

*des-6-lat-or,  s.  [Eng.  desolat(e) ;  -or  ]  The 
same  as  Desolatee  (q,  v.). 

“The  Desolator  desolate! 

The  Victor  overthrown !  ” 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon, 


.  des-o-lat'-or-y,  a.  [Eng.  desolator;  -y.]  Caus¬ 
ing  or  accompanied  by  desolation. 

“These  desolatory  judgments  are  a  notable  improve¬ 
ment  of  God’s  mercy.” — Bishop  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  55. 

de^-so-phls'-tl-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sophisticate  (q.  v.).]  To  clear  from  soph¬ 
ism  or  error. 

des-ox -a-late,  s.  [Eng.  desoxal{ic) ,  and  suff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  desoxalic  acid  (q.  v.). 

des-ox-al-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  pref.  dfs,  and  Eng.  oxalic 
(q.  v.).] 

desoxalic  acid,  s. 

.CO’OH" 

HO-C<COOH- 

Chem. :  CrdlgOj,  or  |  A  tribasic 

HO’CH-COOH- 

acid,  obtained  by  acting  on  ethylic  oxalate  (con¬ 
taining  alcohol)  with  sodium  amalgam,  which 
forms  its  triethyl  ether,  crystallizing  in  large 
prisms,  melting  at  85°.  By  acting  on  this  compound 
with  baryta  water,  and  decomposing  the  barium 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  free  acid  is  obtained 
on  evaporation  in  deliquescent  crystals  ;  by  heating 
its  solution  to  45°  it  decomposes  into  CCb  and 
racemic  acid  HO’OC’CH(OH)’CH(OH) ’COOll, 

des-ox  -y,  in  compos.  [Fr.  pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ox y (gen)  (q.  v.).] 

desoxy-anisoin,  s. 

C/iem. :  CifiHisOs.  A  crystalline  substance  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  95°,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  hydranisoin, 
C16H18O4. 

desoxy-benzoin,  s. 

Chem.:  Phenyl-benzyl-ketone,  CeHs’CO’dL'CfiHs. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  cldoro-benzil  CeHo’CO’CbL’CeHs,  or  by 
heating  monobrom-stilbene  with  water  to  180”.  It 
crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  tables  which 
melt  at  55”.  Desoxy-benzoin  can  also  be  obtained  by 
reducing  benzoin  C6H5-CO’CH(OH)-C6H5. 

desoxy-glutaric  acid,  s..  [Glutaeic  Acid.] 

de-spair',  *despeir,  *despeire,  *despeyr, 
*dispair,  *dispayre,  s.  [Fr.  dfsespoir.  At  a  not 
remote  period  this  word  and  diffidence  were  all  but 
synonymous  with  each  other,  though  they  differ  in 
etymology ;  despair  meaning  the  absence  of  hope, 
and  diffidence  that  of  faith.]  [Despaik,  v.] 

1.  The  absence,  or  loss  of  nope  ;  hopelessness. 

“  Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter  than  keel  is 
or  canvas.” 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  v. 

*2.  That  which  causes  despair,  or  desperation. 

“  The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures.” 

Shakesp. :  Maebetht  iv.  3. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  despair,  des¬ 
peration,  and  despondency :  “Despair  is  a  state  of 
mind  produced  by  the  view  of  external  circum¬ 
stances  ;  desperation  and  despondency  may  be  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination ;  the  former  therefore 
always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some¬ 
times  ideal:  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection;  des¬ 
peration  and  despondency  in  the  feelings ;  the 
former  marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient 
feeling,  the  latter  that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feel¬ 
ing.  Despair  is  often  the  forerunner  of  desperation 
and  despondency,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  accom¬ 
panied  with  effects  so  powerful :  the  strongest  mind 
may  have  occasion  to  despair  when  circumstances 
warrant  the  sentiment ;  men  of  an  impetuous  char¬ 
acter  are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of  desperation:  a 
weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is  most  liable 
to  fall  into  despondency .  Despair  interrupts  or 
checks  exertion  ;  desperation  impels  to  greater  exer¬ 
tions  ;  despondency  unfits.  for  exertion :  when  a 
physician  despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside 
the  application  of  remedies ;  when  a  soldier  sees 
nothing  but  death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is 
driven  to  desperation,  and  redoubles  his  efforts.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-spair',  *de-speire,  *de-speyre,  *de-spayre, 
*di-speire,  *di-speyre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  desperer ; 
Fr.  desesperer ;  O.  Sp.  desperar;  Sp.  desesperar ; 
Ital.  disperare,  from  Lat.  despero:  de= away,  from, 
and  spero= to  hope ;  spes= hope.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  without  hope;  to  be  or  fall 
into  a  state  of  despair ;  to  give  up  all  hope  (followed 
by  of  before  that  of  which  one  gives  up  hope). 

“  In  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of  ever 
being  reconciled  to  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

“He  has  incurr’d  a  long  arrear. 

And  must  despair  to  pay.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (1792). 

*3.  Reflex.:  To  give  up  to  despair. 

“Thou  shalt  the  nought  despeire.” — Gower,  i.  272. 


*C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  up  or  lose  all  hope  of  or  in ;  to  despair  ofi. 
“  Full  counsel  must  mature;  peace  is  despair’d; 

For  who  can  think  submission?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  660,  661. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair ;  to  create  despair  in. 

“  Miseries  for  a  moment  could  not  despair  them.” — Chr. 
Sutton:  Learn  to  Die  (1600),  p.  189  (ed.  1848). 

*de-spair-?L-ble,  *de-speir-a-ble,  a.  [Latin 

desperabilis.]  Desperate,  fit  or  liable  to  be  de-| 
spaired  of.  I 

“Whi  .  .  .  my  wounde  despeirable  forsoc  to  be  cured.” 
— Wycliffe:  Jerem.  xv.  18. 

de-spair  ed,  *de-speyred,  *di-speired,  pa.par, 
or  a.  [Despair,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Despaired  of ;  hopeless.  , 

“  Thus  despeyred  out  of  all  cure.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v.  713:. 

2.  In  despair;  desperate;  without  hope. 

“I,  as  who  saitli,  all  despeired.” — Gower,  i.  28L 
de-spair -er,  s.  [Eng.  despair;  -er.]  One  who 
falls  into,  or  gives  way  to  despair. 

“He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 

And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxii. 
*de-spair'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  despair ;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  despair;  desperate,  hopeless. 

“Laying  open  in  all  her  gestures  the  despairful  afflic¬ 
tion.” — Sydney:  Arcadia,  bk.  v. 

*de-spair’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Despair,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  giving  up  all 
hope ;  despair,  desperation. 

de-spair -Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despairing ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  despairing,  hopeless  manner ;  in  a  manner  ex¬ 
pressive  of  or  indicating  despair. 

“  He  speaks  severely  and  despairingly  of  our  society." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  237. 

*de-spair  -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despairing ;  -ness.') 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despairing,  or  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  hopelessness. 

*des-par  -age  (age  as  ig),  v.  t.  [Disparage.] 

*  des-par-ple,  dis-par-ple,  *  dis-par-poile, 
*dyspar-ple,  v.  i.&t.  [O.  Fr ..  esparpeiller ;  Ital. 
sparpagliare ;  Sp.  desparpajar.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  scattered ;  to  scatter. 

“  As  a  flock  of  scheep  .  .  .  departeth  and  despar 
pleth.” — Maundeville,  p.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scatter. 

“The  wolf  rauyschith  and  disparplith,  or  scaterith,  the 
scheep.” — Wycliffe:  John  x.  12. 

des-patqh',  dis-pat<)h  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  des- 

pescher;  Fr.  depScher=  to  hasten;  O.  Fr.  des=Lat. 
dis=  apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  *pescher ,  found  in  des- 
pescher  and  empescher,  from  Low  Lat.  *pedico=  to 
put  an  obstacle  in  the  way;  pedica—  a  fetter;  pea 
(genit.  pedis)  — a  foot.  (Skeat?)  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  rid,  to  clear,  to  free,  to  disencumber. 

“When  I  had  cleane  despatched  myself  of  this  great 
charge.” — Udall:  Pref.  to  Matthew. 

*2.  To  get  rid  of. 

“  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone  ...  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  5 

*3.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 

“  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother’s  hand, 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched .’’ 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5 

4.  To  put  to  death,  to  send  out  of  the  world. 

“Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatched  this  thing?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*5.  To  execute  quickly,  to  perform  out  of  hand. 

“  These  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  despatched." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

6.  To  send  away:  particularly  used  of  messen¬ 
gers,  messages,  &c.,  and  especially  when  haste  is- 
implied. 

“Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly  despatched  from 
Versailles  to  greet  and  escort  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

7.  To  make  ready,  to  prepare,  to  expedite. 

“  Despatch  you  with  safest  haste.” 

Shakesp . :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

*8.  To  satisfy,  to  send  away  satisfied. 

“  Despatch  us  with  all  speed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  conclude  a  business  or  affair  with  another: 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  to  agree. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 
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des-pat9h ,  dls-patglT,  s.  [Despatch,  v.j 
*1.  The  act  of  getting  rid  of ;  a  doing  or  putting 
away. 

“What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  dispatch  of  it  into 
your  pocket?” — Shakesp. Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  of  the  world ;  execution. 

3.  A  hasty  performance;  expeditious,  prompt 
execution. 

“  You’d  see,  could  you  her  inward  motions  watch, 
Feigning  delay,  she  wishes  for  despatch.” 

Glanvill. 

4.  Speed,  haste,  expedition. 

“  To  whom  the  Spartan  :  These  thy  orders  borne, 

Say  shall  I  6tay,  or  with  despatch  return?” 

Pope •  Homer's  Iliad ,  x.  69,  70. 

*5.  Management,  conduct,  or  completion  of  a 
[business. 

“  You  shall  put 

This  night’s  great  business  into  my  despatch.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

6.  A  sending  away  in  haste. 

*7.  A  decisive  or  final  answer. 

“  To-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  iv  1. 

8.  A  message  or  letter  sent  in  haste  or  by  special 
messenger,  and  containing  matters  of  public  con- 
-cern  or  business  ;  an  official  communication. 

“  The  testimony  which  Waldeck  in  his  despatch  bore 
to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read  with 
delight  by  their  countrymen.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

IT  Sappy  despatch:  [Harri-karri.] 
despatch-box,'  s.  A  box  or  case  in  which  im¬ 
portant  despatches  are  inclosed  and  locked  up 
while  passing  between  two  persons. 

des-pat§h'ed,  dls-pat§h'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Despatch,  v.] 

des-patgh’-er,  dis-patgh'-er,  *dys-patch-er, 
[Eng.  despatch;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  despatches  or  sends  off. 

“  The  dataire  [is]  a  dater  of  writings,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  dater  or  dispatcher  of  the  pope’s  bulls;  an 
ordinary  officer  in  the  court  of  Rome.” — Cotgrave.-  in  v. 
Dataire. 

*2.  One  who  gets  rid  of  or  destroys  ;  a  finisher. 
“Avaryce  was  the  other  dyspatcher,  whych  hath  made 
an  end  both  of  our  lybraryes  and  bokes  without  respect.” 
— Bale  :  Pref.  to  Leland’s  Itin.,  sign.  B  4. 

*3.  One  who  writes  or  sends  despatches. 

“  The  first  attempt  of  our  dispatcher  is  to  give  an  ac- 
eount  of  his  writing  at  all.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii., 
■pt.  ii.,  p.  167. 

des-pat§h'-ful,  dis-pat§h'-ful,  *dls-pat9h’- 

full  ,  a.  [Eng.  despatch;  - ful(l).] 

1.  Bent  or  intent  on  haste  ;  expeditious,  quick. 

“  Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the  tow’ ring  oaks 
Dispatchfull  they  applied.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Hiad,  bk.  xxiii. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  haste. 

“So  saying,  with  despatchfull  looks,  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  331,  332. 

des-patgh’-Iiig,  dls-pat9h'-!ng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Despatch,  v. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  sending  away  in  haste; 
despatch. 

“I  have  differed  the  dispatching  of  a  currier.” — Cab - 
bala:  The  Marq.  Ynoiosa  to  Lord  Conway. 

de-spe-9if -i-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  de—  away, 
from,  and  species=a  kind,  a  class.]  To  desyuony- 
mize. 

de-spect’,  s.  [Lat.  despectus,  pa.  par.  oidespicio 
— to  look  down  upon :  de=down,  and  specio=  to  look 
at.]  A  looking  down  upon ;  despection,  contempt. 

de-spec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despectio,  from  despectus, 
pa.  par.  of  despicio.  J  [Despise.]  A  looking  down 
Upon ;  a  despising ;  contempt. 

“.  .  .  a  calm  despection  of  all  those  shining  attract- 
ives  which  they  see  to  be  so  transitory.” — W.  Mountagu: 
Devout  Essays  (1648),  pt.  i.,  p.  362. 

*de-speed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and  English 
speed  (q.  v.).j  To  send  with  speed  or  haste ;  to 
despatch. 

“Out  of  hand  they  despeeded  certaine  of  their  crue  to 
crave  pardon.” — Speed:  K.  John,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  viii.,  §  31. 

*de-spend',  v.  t.  [Dispend.]  To  spend,  to  ex¬ 
pend. 

“Som  noble  men  in  Spain  can  despend  £50,000.” — 
Howell:  Letters  (1650). 

*de-spend'-er,  *de-spend-our,  s.  [Dispender.] 
des-per-a  -do,  s.  [O.  Sp.  pa.  par.  of  desperar= 
to  despair.]  A  desperate  or  furious  fellow ;  one 
who  is  reckless  of  life  or  property,  and  acts  without 
fear  of  danger  or  consequences. 

“This  dismal  tragedy,  perpetrated  not  by  any  private 
desperadoes  of  that  faction.” — The  Cloak  in  its  Colors 
<1679),  p.  9. 


*des  -per-{j,n9e,  *des'-per-?uni9e,  s-  Fr- 

desperance ;  Fr.  d6sesp6rance.]  Despair;  loss  of 
hope. 

“Iam  fulfilled  of  desperaunce." — Gower,  ii.  119. 

des'-per-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  desperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  despero— to  despair  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons: 

*1.  In  despair ;  without  all  hope ;  hopeless. 

“  The  Deuel  is  desperate,  and  hath  not  nor  cannot  have 
faith  and  trust  in  God’s  promises.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works, 

p.  266. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

“Yet  gives  not  o’er,  though  desperate  of  success.” 

Milton  ■.  P.  R.,  iv.  23. 

2.  Reckless,  rash;  utterly  fearless  of  danger  or 
consequences. 

“The  reports  of  plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined 
and  desperate  men.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

“But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 

On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life.” 

Scott ■  Rokeby,  ii.  26. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Reckless,  rash ;  characterized  by  utter  careless¬ 
ness  and  fearlessness  of  danger  or  consequences. 

“Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced  a  hard¬ 
heartedness  and  a  desperate  i  in  piety.”  — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Hopeless ;  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  hope. 

“  But  they  run  them  upon  desperate  ventures  to  obtain 
they  know  not  what.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  Very  great;  extreme.  ( Colloquial .) 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  reckless,  desperate  fellow ;  a  des¬ 
perado. 

“  .  .  .  of  men,  thieves,  and  adulterous  desperates — 
Donne:  Hist.  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  204. 

*1T  Desperate  debt: 

Law :  A  debt  hopeless  of  recovery.  ( Wharton.) 

IT  Grabb  thus  discriminates  between  desperate 
and  hopeless:  “Desperate,  when  applied  to  things, 
expresses  more  than  hopeless;  the  latter  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  attainment  of  good,  the 
former  marks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal 
of  an  evil :  a  person  who  is  in  a  desperate  condition 
is  overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble  for  the  present, 
and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance  for  the  future ; 
he  whose  case  is  hopeless  is  without  the  prospect  of 
effecting  the  end  he  has  in  view :  gamesters  are 
frequently  brought  into  desperate  situations  when 
bereft  of  everything  that  might  possibly  serve  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  their  misfortunes.  It  is  a 
hopeless  undertaking  to  reclaim  men  who  have 
plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  labyrinth  of  vice.” 
(Or abb:  Fng.  Synon.) 

des-per-ute-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  desperate,*  -??/.] 

1.  In  a  desperate,  furious,  frantic,  or  reckless 
manner. 

“  When  he  broke  forth  as  desperately  as  before  he  had 
done  uncivilly.” — Browne ■  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Extremely,  exceedingly,  very  greatly. 

“She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a 
voyage  into  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him.” — Addison. 

des-per-ute-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desperate;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  desperate ;  mad¬ 
ness,  fury,  recklessness. 

“The  going  on  .  .  .  boldly,  hopingly,  confidently, 
in  willful  habits  of  sin,  is  called  a  desperateness  also;  and 
the  more  bold  thus,  the  more  desperate.” — Hammond. 

2.  Hopelessness. 

“The  Lord  Digby  .  .  .  quickly  considered  the  des¬ 
perateness  of  his  condition.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  L  705. 

des-per-a-tion,  *des-per-a-9ion,  s.  [Lat.  de s- 

peratio,  from  desperatus ,  pa.  par.  of  despero.] 

1.  The  act  of  despairing  or  giving  up  all  hope ; 
despairing. 

“This  desperation  of  success  chills  all  our  industry.” — 
Hammond. 

2.  A  state  of  despair  or  hopelessness. 

“  It  shal  be  darcke  with  carefull  desperacion.” — Isaiah 
v.  (1551.) 

3.  A  state  of  fury  and  utter  recklessness  of  danger 
or  consequences. 

“  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  desperation  and 
despair,  see  Despair. 

des-pic-U-bll  -l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  despicable;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despicable ;  despica¬ 
bleness. 

“A.  life  full  of  falsehood,  feebleness,  poltroonery,  and 
desp inability — Carlyle:  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
iii.  94.  (Davies.) 


dSs  -pic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  despicabilis,  from  des- 
picor—  to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.  Puttenham, 
in  1589,  classed  this  word  among  those  then  quite 
recently  introduced  into  the  language.  A  writer,  a 
little  earlier  (R.  Willes,1577),  condemns  it.  ranking 
it  with  inkhorn  terms  “  smellyng  to  much  ot  the 
Latine.”  (Trench:  English  Past  and  Present,  Lect. 
iii.)]  Contemptible,  vile,  worthless,  mean;  deserv¬ 
ing  of  contempt. 

“How  sacred  he!  how  despicable  they!” 

Thomson  Liberty ,  i.v.  981. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  despicable  and  con¬ 
temptible,  see  Contemptible. 

des-plc-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despicable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  despicable ;  meanness, 
vileness,  worthlessness. 

“We  consider  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
infinity  of  the  reward  and  the  despicableness  of  our  serv¬ 
ice.” — More:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

des’-pic-st-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  despicable) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  despicable  or  contemptible  manner;  meanly, 
vilely,  contemptibly. 

“  Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  shore, 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor.” 

Addison:  Italy. 

*de-spl-eience  (cience  as  shens),  *de-spl- 
cien-9y  (cien  as  shen),  s.  [Lat.  despiciens,  pr 
par.  of  despicio=tolook  down  upon;  de=down,  and 
specio=  to  look.]  A  looking  down  upon ;  contempt. 

“  It  is  very  probable,  that  to  show  their  despiciency  of 
the  poore  Gentiles  ...  they  affected  to  have  such  acts 
there  done.” — Mede:  Diatr.,  p.  191. 

*de-spI-cion,  *de-spl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  despicio= 
to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.] 

1.  A  looking  upon  ;  contemplation. 

“Without  any  further  despicion  thereupon.” — Sir  T. 
More :  Works,  p.  248. 

2.  Despising ;  contempt 

“Falfrommeke  learnyng  into  idle  despitions .” — Tyn- 
dale:  Works,  p.  377. 

*de-splght'-ful  (gh  silent),  a.  [Despiteful.] 
Malicious,  malignant. 

“The  other  was  a  fell  despightful  fiend.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  80. 

de-spl§ -<si-ble,  a.  [Eng .  despis(e) ;  -able.]  Fit 
for  or  deserving  of  contempt ;  contemptible,  despic¬ 
able. 

“.  .  .  the  most  despicable  thing  in  the  world.”  — 

Arbuthnot:  To  Pope. 

de-spl§'~al,  s.  [Eng.  despis(e)  ;  -al.]  The  act  of 
despising ;  contempt. 

“  .  .  .  a  despisal  of  religion.” — South  Sermons,  viii, 
385. 

de-spl§e,  *de-spis-en,  *de-spys-yn,  de-spyse, 
*di-spice,  *di-spise,  *di-spyse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

despiz,  pa.  par.  of  despire— to  despise  ;  Lat.  despicio 
=to  look  down  upon,  to  despise:  de— down,  and 
specio= to  look.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  down  upon,  to  contemn,  to  feel  con¬ 
tempt  for,  to  scorn,  to  disdain. 

“  Of  all  foreigners  they  were  the  most  hatsd  and  de¬ 
spised.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  disrespect. 

“  Thou  hast  despised  me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife.” — 2  Sam.  xii.  10. 

*3.  To  abhor. 

“  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  forever.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  contemplate,  to  look. 

“  Thy  God  requireth  thee  here  the  fulfilling  of  all  hie 
precepts,  if  thou  despisest  to  live  with  him  forever.” — 
Bacon. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  despise  and  to 
contemn,  see  Contemn. 

de-spl§  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Despise.] 

de-spl§ -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despised;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  despised;  despicability : 
contemptibility. 

“  He  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weakness  to 
bind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride.” — Milton: 
Reason  of  Church  Government,  ii. 

de-sp:  §e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  despise;  -ment.]  Con¬ 
tempt,  despising,  scorn. 

“  The  contempt  and  despisement  of  worldly  wealth.” — 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  128. 

de-spl§’-er,  *de-spys-er,  *de-speys-ere,  s. 
[Eng.  despis(e)  ,*  -er.]  One  who  despises,  contemns, 
scorns,  or  slights  any  person  or  thing. 

“  Art  thou  thus  boldenecL,  man,  by  thy  distress: 

Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners?” 

Shakesp  •  A.?  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


despising 

de-spi§ -Ing,  *de-spis-ynge,  *de-spys-ynge, 

p r.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Despise.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  contemning,  scorning,  or 
slighting;  despisal. 

“All  my  contempts  and  despisings  of  Thy  spiritual 
favors  have  not  yet  made  Thee  withdraw  them.” — Whole 
Duty  of  Man. 

de-spl§'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despising;  -ly.]  In 
a  despising,  slighting,  or  contemptuous  manner ; 
contemptuously,  scorningly. 

de-spite,  *de-spight,  *de-spit,  *de-spyt,  *di- 
spite,  *dy-spyte,  s.,  prep.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  despit; 
Ital .  dispetto;  Lat.  despectus— (s.)  contempt,  (a.) 
despised,  pa.  par.  of  despicio= to  look  down  upon, 
to  despise.] 

A.  -Is  substantive : 

1.  Contempt. 

“  Hadden  despit  that  wommon  kyng  schulde  be.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  37. 

*2.  A  state  of  contempt ;  despicability. 

“To  make  of  the  same  gobet  oo  vessel  into  onour,  a 
nothirinto  dispyte.” — Wycliffe :  Rom.  ix. 

*3.  Malice,  malignity.  .. 

“A  man  full  of  malice  and  despight.’’ — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  i.  64. 

4.  A  contemptuous  defiance.  [If-] 

“  Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite.” 

Longfellow.  ( Ogilvie .) 

*5.  An  act  of  contempt  joined  with  malice;  an 
indignity;  a  contumely. 

“  Thou  havest  don  me  despites  thre.” 

Seven  Sages,  1,807. 

IT  In  despite :  In  spite  of. 

“.  .  .  he  forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite.” — 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  -4s  prep. :  In  spite  of. 

“  His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow. 

Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  10. 

C.  -4s  adv.:  In  spite  of;  despite.  (Followed  by 

of.) 

“  So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3. 

*de-spl  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Despite,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  despite  or  contempt ;  to  despise. 

“  He  litheth  and  loveth  that  Godes  law  despiteth.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  116. 

2.  To  vex,  to  offend,  to  tease,  to  spite. 

“Setting  the  town  on  fire  to  despite  Bacchus.” — Raleigh: 

Hist.  World. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  filled  with  indignation  at  any 
person  or  thing. 

To  do  despite  to:  To  dishonor;  to  treat  with 
contumely. 

“  Have  done  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace.” — Heb.  x.  29. 

*de-splt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Despite,  v.] 

de-spi  te-ful,  *de-spight-full,  *de-spyte-ful, 

a.  [Eng.  despite;  -ful(l).] 

1.  FuL  of  contempt,  scorn,  malignity,  and  malice ; 
malicious;  malignant. 

“  Preserve  us  from  the  hands  of  our  despiteful  and 
deadly  enemies.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  Done  through  malice  or  hatred. 

“  The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,  2. 

de  -  spi  te  -  ful-ljf,  *de- spight'-ful-ljr,  *de- 
spight-ful-lye,  adv.  [English  despiteful;  -ly.)  In  a 
despiteful,  malicious,  or  contemptuous  manner. 

“  Pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you.” — Matt.  v.  44. 

de-spite-ful-ness,  *de-splght'-ful-ness,  *de- 
spyte-ful-nes,  s.  [Eng.  despiteful;  -ness.]  Mal¬ 
ice,  hatred,  or  malignity. 

“  Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  torture, 
that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  patience.” 
—  Wisdom,  ii.  19. 

♦de-spit  -e-ous,  *de-spit-ous,  *de-spit-i-ous, 
•di-spit-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  despiteux.]  Despiteful, 
malicious,  malignant. 

“  Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  19. 

de-spit  -e-ous-lf,  *de-pit-ous-liche,  *de-spit- 
ous  ly,  *de-spit-us-ly,  *di-spit-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  despiteous ;  -ly.]  In  a  despiteful  or  malignant 
manner;  despitefully. 

“  And  saw  his  wife  despHously  yslein.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,025. 
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*de-splt-ing,  *de-spight-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Despite,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.'  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  despite. 

*des-pi-tion,  s.  [Despicion.] 

*de-splt  -ous,  a.  [Despiteous.] 
de-spoil',  *de-spoil-en,  *de-spfuil-en,  *de- 
spule,  *dis-poyl-en,  *dis-puyl,  *dys-poyle,  v.  t. 
[O.  Fr.  despoiller,  despuiller ;  Fr.  dApouiller ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  despojar,  from  Lat.  despolio= to  plunder:  de 
(intens.) ,  and  spolio— to  plunder ;  spoitum= plunder, 
spoil.] 

1.  To  strip,  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  deprive,  to  take 
anything  away  from  by  force. 

“If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe, 

On  Phoebus’  temple  I’ll  his  arms  bestow.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  95,  96. 

IT  Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 

“  Having  despoil’d  me  of  my  sword,  mine  honor.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Love’s  Cure,  v.  i. 

*2.  To  strip. 

“Ionathus  dispuylid  himself  fro  the  coofce.” — Wycliffe: 
1  Kings  xviii.  4. 

*3.  To  strip,  to  divest. 

“  These  formed  stones,  despoiled  of  their  shells,  and  ex¬ 
posed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  ti-me  molder 
away.” — Woodward:  Fossils. 

*de-spdil  ,  s.  [Despoil,  u.]  Spoil,  plunder,  spo¬ 
liation,  desolation. 

“’Tis  done:  despoil  and  desolation 

O’er  Rylstone’s  fair  domain  have  blown.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

de-spdil  ed,  *de-spuiled,  *di-spoyled,  *di- 
spoylid,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Despoil,  p.] 

“  You,  madam — for  you  are  more  nobly  born — 
Despoiled  of  your  honor  in  your  life, 

Shall,  after  three  days’  open  penance  done, 

Live  in  your  country  here  in  banishment.” 

Shakesp. 

de-spdil'-er,  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  - er .]  One  who 
despoils,  robs,  strips,  or  plunders  ;  a  plunderer. 

“The  despoilers  and  the  despoiled  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  rebels  alike.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

de-spdil-Ing,  *de-spoyl-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Despoil,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -Is  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  spoiling,  robbing,  or  plundering ; 
despoliation. 

*2.  That  which  is  taken  ;  spoils. 

“He  rafte  the  despoylynge  fro  the  cruel  lyoun.” — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  147. 

de-spoil  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  despoiling  or  plundering  ;  despoliation. 

fde-spo-li-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  despoliatio,  from 
despoliatus,  pa.  par.  of  despolio=to  despoil  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  of  despoiling  or  plundering;  spoliation, 
plunder,  robbery. 

de-spond',  i>.  i.  [Lat.  despondeo=(  1)  to  promise 
fully,  (2)  to  give  up,  to  lose:  de=away,  from,  and 
spondeo=  to  promise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  be  cast  down  in  spirits;  to 
give  way  to  despair  or  despondency ;  to  lose  heart 
and  hope  ;  to  be  dejected. 

“  Others  depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at  first 
difficulty.  ’  ’ — Locke. 

2.  Theol. :  To  lose  hope  of  Divine  mercy. 

“  Some  may  terrify  the  conscience,  some  may  allure 
the  slothful,  and  some  encourage  the  desponding  mind.” 
—  Watts. 

*de-spond  ,  s.  [Despond,  v.]  Despondency. 

“  Wherefore  Christian  was  left  to  tumble  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond  alone.” — Banyan:  Pilg.  Prog.,  pt.  i. 

de-spon -den-jy,  *de-spon  -denge,  s.  [Latin 

despondens,  pr.  par.  of  despondeo.]  A  state  of  oeing 
despondent ;  a  loss  of  heart  or  spirits;  dejection  of 
mind.  » 

“  The  unhappy  prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be 
sunk  in  despondency.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  despondency  and 
despair,  see  Despair. 

de-spon  -dent,  a.  [Lat.  despondens,  pr.  par.  of 
despondeo.]  In  a  state  of  despondency ;  dejected  in 
spirit ;  desponding ;  losing  heart  and  resolution. 

“.  .  .  a  dull  despondent  flock, 

With  not  a  brightness  waving  o’er  their  plumes, 

And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  979-81. 

de-spon  -dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despondent ;  -ly .] 
In  a  despondent  or  desponding  manner ;  despon- 
dingly. 

“  He  thus  despondently  concludes.” — Barrow:  Serm., 
p.  319. 


despumate 

de-spond  -er,  s.  [En g.  despond;  -er.]  One  who 
desponds,  or  gives  way  to  despondency. 

“  I  am  no  desponder  in  my  nature.” — Swift. 
de-spond '-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Despond,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  giving  way  to  despond¬ 
ency;  despair,  dejection,  loss  of  heart  or  resolution. 

de-spond  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng  .desponding;  -ly.] 
In  a  desponding  manner ;  despairingly. 

“Swift,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  was  desp ondingly 
looking  out  of  his  window,  to  gape  away  the  time.” — 
Sheridan  ■  Life  of  Swift. 

*de-spon-sa£e  (sage  as  sig),s.  [Lat.  desponsus, 
pa.  par.  of  despondeo.]  The  act  of  betrothing; 
betrothal. 

“Ethelbert  went  peacefully  to  King  Affa  for  despon- 
sage  of  Atnilrid  his  daughter.” — Fox.  , 

*de-spon'-sate,  v.t.  [Lat.  desponsatus,  pa.  par. 
of  desponso= to  betroth:  de  (intens.),  and  spondeo— 
to  promise.]  To  betroth,  to  affiance.  ( Cockeram .) 

*de-spon-sa  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  desponsation ;  Low 
Lat.  desponsatio,  from  desponsatus,  pa.  par.  of 
desponso.]  The  act  or  ceremony  of  betrothing  or 
affiancing ;  betrothal. 

“For  all  this  desponsation  of  her.” — Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  s.  1. 

de-spon'-sor-y,  s.  [Lat.  desponsus,  pa.  par.  of 
despondeo=to  betroth,  to  pledge.]  A  betrothal. 

“  Having  left  the  desponsories  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  36. 

*de-sport’,  v.  &  s.  [Disport.] 
des-pot,  *des -po-ta,  s.  [Fr.  despote;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  despota,  despoto,  from  Low  Lat.  despotus ,  from 
Gr.  despotes= a  lord.] 

1.  An  irresponsible  ruler  or  sovereign  ;  an  emperor, 
king,  or  other  prince  invested  with  absolute  power, 
or  ruling  without  any  control  of  men,  constitution, 
or  law. 

2.  A  lord  or  prince  ;  one  high  in  authority. 

“  To  their  favorite  sons  or  brothers  they  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  lord  or  despot.” — Gibbon: 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  liii. 

3.  A  tyrant ;  a  tyrannical  and  arbitary  person  or 
class. 

“The  friends  of  Jacobins  are  no  longer  despots;  the 
betrayers  of  the  common  cause  are  no  longer  traitors.” — 

Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

*des  -po-tat,  s.  [Despot.]  Government  by  a 
despot ;  absolute  and  irresponsible  rule ;  a  territory 
governed  by  a  despot. 

“The  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros  held  by  the  house  of 
Angelos.” — Freeman:  Hist.  Geog.  Europe,  i.  284. 

des-pot -Ic,  *des-pot -ick,  des-pot -Ic-al,  o. 

[Fr.  despotique ;  Gr.  despotikos,  from  despotes— a 
ord.] 

1.  Absolute,  irresponsible,  uncontrolled  by  men, 
laws,  or  constitution ;  as,  a  despotic  government. 

“  What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey, 

Waged  against  foes;  and,  when  the  wars  are  o’er, 

Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  power.” 

Dry  den:  Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo,  597-99. 

2.  Absolute,  uncontrolled,  arbitrary,  tyrannical. 
“It  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that  she 
established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic  empire  over 
the  feeblest  of  minds.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

des-pot  -l-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despotical;  -lyj] 
In  a  despotic,  arbitrary,  or  absolute  manner ;  arbi¬ 
trarily. 

“  Fortescue  well  distinguished  between  a  monarchy  des¬ 
potically  regal,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy.” — Burke. 

des-pot  -I-cgd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despotical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  despotic ;  absoluteness,  abso¬ 
lutism. 

des'-pot-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  despotisme ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
despot ismo,  from  Gr.  despotes— a  lord.] 

1.  Absolutism;  absolute,  uncontrolled,  or  irre¬ 
sponsible  authority,  power,  or  government. 

“It  is  time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  despotic  use  of  power ;  arbitrariness,  tyranny, 
des  -pOt-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  despot;  -ist.]  A  supporter 
of  despotism. 

“As  thorough  a  despotist  and  imperialist  as  Strafford 
himself.” — C.  Kingsley:  Life,  ii.  66.  ( Davies .) 

*des-p6t-oc’-r?L-§y,  s.  [Gr.  despotes= a  lord,  and 
krateo= to  rule.]  The  rule  of  despots  ;  despotism. 

“  Despotocracy,  the  worst  institution  of  the  middle 
ages.” — Theodore  Parker:  Works,  v.  262.  (Davies.) 

de-spu'-mate,  v.  i.  &t.  [Lat.  despumatus,  pa. 
par.  of  despumo =  (t.)  to  take  off  the  scum,  to  skim, 
(i.)  to  foam,  to  boil:  de— away,  and  spwma=foam.J 
A.  Intrans. :  To  throw  off  parts  in  foam ;  to  froth, 
to  foam,  to  work. 

“That  discharge  is  a  benefit  to  the  constitution,  and 
will  help  it  the  sooner  and  faster  to  despumate  and  purify.” 
— Cheyne:  English  Malady  (1733),  p.  304. 


btfll,  b<5^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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destrigment 


B.  Trans. :  To  throw  off  in  froth  or  foam. 

“  They  were  thrown  off  and  despumated  upon  the  larger 
emunctory  and  open  glands.” — Cheyne:  English  Malady 
(1733),  p.  360. 

de-spu-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  despumatio ,  from 
despumo .]  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  off  in 
froth  or  foam  ;  working  off. 

“  This  they  do  in  eruptive  fevers,  by  a  kind  of  despuma¬ 
tion" — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

*de-spume,  v.  t.  [Fr.  despumer;  Lat.  despumo.] 
To  clear  from  scum  or  froth,  to  skim,  to  clarify. 

“  If  honey  be  despumed,  that  is  to  say,  skimmed  and 
clarified  .  .  .” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  21. 

*de  s-p  u '  te ,  v.  &  s.  [Dispute.] 
des-qua-mate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  desquamatus.  pa.  par. 
of  desquamo  —  to  scale  off:  de  =  away,  from,  and 
squama— &  scale.]  To  scale  or  peel  off ;  to  exfoliate. 

des-qua-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desquamatio,  from 
desquamo .] 

Old  Surg. :  The  act  of  scaling  foul  bones, 
des-quam  -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  desquamat(e) ;  -ive.] 
The  same  as  Desquamatory  (q.  y.). 

des-quam  -&-tor-jf ,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  desquamate ) ; 
- ory .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  des¬ 
quamation  ;  exfoliating. 

“  The  desquamatory  stage  now  begins.” — Plumbe. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Old  Sura. :  A  kind  of  trepan  used  to  remove  the 
laminae  of  exfoliated  bones. 

“In  the  tail  of  these,  came  the  surgeons  laden  with 
pincers,  crane-bills,  catheters,  desquamatories,  dilaters, 
scissors,  saws.” — L’ Estrange:  Quevedo’s  Visions,  p.  28. 

dess,  *desse,  s.  [Dais.] 

1.  A  dais. 

2.  A  desk. 

“And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 

Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 

Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  50. 

de§-§ert’,  s.  [Fr.=the  last  course  at  table,  from 
desservir—  to  clear  the  table:  des=Lat.  dis— away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  servir= to  serve.]  The  last  course  at 
a  dinner  or  entertainment ;  a  service  of  fruit  and 
sweetmeats  laid  after  the  meat,  &c.,  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

“At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 

When  your  first  course  was  well  serv’d  up  in  plate.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

♦des  -t^nge,  s.  [Distance.] 

*de-sta'te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de= away,  from,  and  Eng. 
state  (q.  v.).J  To  divest  of  state  or  grandeur. 

“The  king  of  eternal  glory,  to  the  world’s  eye,  destat- 
ing  himself.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  430.  (Davies.) 

des’-tln-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  destin(e) ;  -able.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  destined  or  predetermined. 

“This  miracle  of  the  ordre  destinable.”—  Chauar: 
Boethius,  bk.  iv. 

des'-tln-ji-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  destinab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  destinable  manner. 

*des'-tln-al,  *des'-tln-{lll,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
destinalis.]  Destined;  fixed  by  or  depending  on 
destiny. 

“  The  ordre  destinal  procedith  of  the  simplicite  of  pur- 
ueaunce.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  135. 

*des'-tln-ate,  v.  t.  [Destinate,  a.]  To  destine, 
to  appoint,  to  design. 

“  Birds  are  destinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 
trees  and  bushes.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*des'-tin-ate,  *des-tin-at,  a.  [Lat.  destinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  destino  =  to  fasten,  to  make  firm,  to  des¬ 
tine  ;  destina  =  a  prop,  a  support :  de  —  down,  and 
sto—to  stand.]  Fixed  by  destiny  or  fate  ;  destined, 
appointed,  fated. 

“  Art  cannot  regain 
One  poor  hour  lost,  nor  rescue  a  small  fly 
By  a  fool’s  finger  destinate  to  die.” 

Habington:  Castara,  Funeral  ofG.  Talbot. 

*des'-tin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Destinate,  v.] 
*des'-tin-at-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  & s.  [Destinate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  destining,  appointing,  or 
designing. 

“  The  destinating  and  denoting  of  vnprofitable  .  . 
inventions.” — Prynne:  Bistrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.,  act  2. 

des-tin-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  destinatio ,  from  destin¬ 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  destino ;  Fr.  destination ;  Sp.  des¬ 
tination;  Port,  destinacio;  Ital.  destinazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  destining,  appointing,  or  designing. 
“Which  destination  not  coming  to  be  accomplished.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  v.  423. 


2.  The  end,  purpose,  use,  or  aim  for  which  any¬ 
thing  is  appointed,  intended,  or  designed. 

“  There  is  a  great  variety  of  apprehensions  and  fancies 
of  men,  in  the  destination  and  application  of  things  to 
several  ends  and  uses.” — Hale. 

3.  The  place  or  point  to  which  one  is  bound,  or  to 
which  a  thing  is  sent ;  the  intended  end  of  a  jour¬ 
ney,  voyage,  &c. 

“  A  possibility  of  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  des¬ 
tination." — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  26. 

II.  Scots  Law: 

1.  Gen.:  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of  heirs 
called  to  the  succession  of  heritable  or  movable 
property,  by  the  provision  of  the  law  or  title,  or  by 
will. 

2.  Spec.:  A  nomination  of  successors  in  a  certain 
order,  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator. 

If  For  the  difference  between  destination  and 
destiny,  see  Lzsstiny. 

des'-tine,  V.  t.  [Fr.  destiner:  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
destinar;  Ital.  destinare,  from  Lat.  destino— to  des¬ 
tine.] 

1.  To  fate;  to  predetermine,  appoint,  assign,  or 
devote  to  any  use,  purpose,  position,  or  place. 

“The  greatness  which  she  [Britain]  was  destined  to 
attain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  appoint  or  set  aside  to  any  use. 

3.  To  fix  or  determine  unalterably. 

“  The  infernal  judge’s  dreadful  power 

From  the  dark  urn  shall  throw  thy  destined  hour.” 

Prior:  To  the  Memory  of  Col.  Villiers. 

*4.  To  devote,  to  doom  to  punishment  or  misery. 

“  May  heaven  around  this  destined  head 
The  choicest  of  its  curses  spread.” 

Prior:  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  Love. 

des’-tined,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Destine,  y.] 

des  -tin-Ifig,  *des-ten-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Destine,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  intending,  or  appointing 
beforehand. 

2.  Destiny,  fate. 

“  Of  God  hit  was  thy  destenyng.” — Alisaunder,  6,866. 

tdes'-tln-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  destin(y) ; -ism.]  A  be¬ 
lief  in  destiny  or  fate ;  fatalism. 

des'-tin-ist,  s.  [Eng.  destin(y );  dsf.]  A  be¬ 
liever  in  destiny  or  fate ;  a  fatalist. 

*des'-tm-]f,  v.  t.  [Destiny,  s.]  To  destine. 
( Chettle :  Kindhart's  Dream,  1592,  p.  58,  ed.  1841.) 

des-tin-y,  *des-tan-ee,  *des-tan-ye,  *des- 
tegn-e,  *des-ten-ye,  *des-ten-e,  *des-tin-e, 
*des-tin-ee,  *des-tyn-e,  *des-tyn-ie,  s.  [Fr. 

destinie;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  destino,  from  Lat.  des- 
tinata,  fern.  sing,  of  destinatus ,  pa.  par.  of  destino 
=to  destine.]  [Destinate,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  fate,  lot,  doom,  or  fortune  appointed, 
allotted,  or  predetermined  for  each  person  or  thing ; 
the  ultimate  fate  of  a  person. 

“At the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  in  the  morning;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

2.  Unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ;  fate. 

“  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny .” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Myth. :  The  power  which  presides  over  the  lot 
or  fortune  of  men  ;  the  same  as  the  Parc®  or  Fates  in 
classical  mythology.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“  Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate; 

But  Jove  and  Destiny  prolonged  his  date.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Iliad,  xi.  213,  214. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  destiny, 
fate,  lot,  and  doom:  “  All  these  terms  are  employed 
with  regard  to  human  events  which  are  not  under 
one’s  control.  Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one’s 
station  and  walk  in  life ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one 
suffers ;  lot  in  regard  to  .what  one  gets  or  possesses; 
and  doom  is  that  portion  of  one’s  destiny  or  fate 
which  depends  upon  the  will  of  another :  destiny  is 
marked  out ;  fate  is  fixed  ;  the  lot  is  assigned ;  the 
doom  is  passed.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Julius  C®sar 
to  act  a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a 
new  form  of  government  at  Rome  ;  it  was  his  fate 
at  last  to  die  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of 
whom  had  been  his  avowed  friends ;  had  he  been 
contented  with  a  humbler  lot  than  that  of  an 
empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed  honors,  riches,  and 
along  life;  his  doom  was  sealed  by  the  last  step 
which  he  took  in  making  himself  emperor :  it  is  not 
permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our  future  destiny : 
it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate,  to  be  contented 
with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our  doom  !  a  parent 
may  have  great  influence  over  the  destiny  of  his 


child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  him,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  instills  into  his  mind ;  there  are  many  who 
owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely  to  the  want  of  early 
habits  of  piety ;  riches  or  poverty  may  be  assigned 
to  us  as  our  lot.'’’ 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  destiny  and 
destination:  “The  destiny  is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life ;  the  destination  is 
the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular :  as  every  man 
has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every  traveler  has  his 
particular  destination.  Destiny  is  altogether  set 
above  human  control;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of  another: 
destination  is,  however,  the  specific  act  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave 
the  destiny  of  a  man  to  develop  itself ;  but  we  may 
inquire  about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his 
children :  it  is  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  short-sighted  mortals  like  ourselves  are  in 
the  hands  of  One  who#both  can  and  will  overrule 
them  to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full  reliance  on 
Him.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*destiny-reader.  s.  A  fortune-teller.  Ash .) 

*des-tit  -U-ent,  a.  [Lat.  destituens,  pr.  par.  of 
destituo.]  Failing,  wanting,  deficient. 

des-ti-tute,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  destitutus,  pa.  par. 
of  destituo=to  set  or  place  alone:  de= away,  from, 
and  statuo=to  place ;  status— &  standing,  a  position ; 
sto= to  stand.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned,  friendless. 

2.  Poor ;  in  a  state  of  destitution  or  want ;  needy. 

“In  thee  is  my  trust;  leave  not  my  soul  destitute." — Ps. 

cxli.  8. 

3.  In  want,  without,  wanting,  deprived.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  of.) 

“Now  I  am  o/gode  cownesayle  destitute.” 

E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  140. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  destitute,  poor,  forsaken,  or 
friendless  person ;  one  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

“  O,  my  friends,  have  pity  upon  this  poor  destitute,  for 
the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  her.” — P.  St.John:  Sermons 
(1737),  p.  224. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  destitute  and  bare , 
see  Bare  ;  for  that  between  destitute  and  forsaken, 
see  Forsaken. 

*des'-ti-tute,  v.t.  [Destitute,  a.] 

1.  To  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  desert. 

“  Suppose  God  do  thus  destitute  us,  yet  our  anxiety  or 
solicitude  .  .  .  can  never  be  able  to  relieve  or  secure 
us.” — Hammond.  Pract.  Catechism,  iii.,  §  5. 

2.  To  disappoint. 

“Lest,  expecting  greater  matters  than  the  cause  will 
afford,  he  be  needlessly  offended,  when  his  expectation  is 
destituted." — Fotherby:  Atheom.  (1622),  p.  8. 

3.  To  render  destitute ;  to  strip ;  to  deprive. 

“They,  being  destituted  of  their  head,  submitted.”— 

Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  183. 

4.  To  leave  without  care  or  attention ;  to  neglect. 

“It  is  the  sinfulest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or 

destitute  a  plantation.” — Bacon  Essays;  Of  Plantations. 

des'-ti-tute-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  destitute;  -ly.]  In 
a  state  or  condition  of  destitution. 

“  She  beyng  destitutely  left  withoute  comforte  of  hus- 
bande.” — XJdall:  1  Tim.  v. 

des '-tl-tute-ness ,  s.  [Eng.  destitute;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  destitute ;  destitution. 

des-ti-tu’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  destitutio,  from  desti¬ 
tutus,  pa.  par.  of  destituo.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  destitute  or  in 
want ;  abject  poverty  or  want. 

“  Destitution  in  food  and  clothing  is  such  an  impedi¬ 
ment,  as,  till  it  be  removed,  suffereth  not  the  mind  of 
man  to  admit  any  other  car e.”— Hooker:  Eccles  Polity. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deprived  of 
anything;  deprivation. 

“I  am  unhappy — thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  distance 
from  me;  and  what  can  compensate  for  such  a  destitu¬ 
tion?” — Sterne:  Letter  91. 

des'-trg,,  a.  [Ital.] 

Music :  The  right ;  as  destra  mano,  the  right  hand. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*des-trer,  *des-trere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destrier,  des- 
trer;  Prov.  destrier;  Ital.  destriere,  destriero,  from 
Low  Lat.  dextrarius .]  A  war-horse,  a  charger. 

“  Trussed  heore  someris, 

And  lopen  on  heore  destreris.” 

Alisaunder,  849,  850. 

*de-Stric'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  destrictio,  from  destric- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  destringo- to  bind  down.]  The  act 
of  binding.  (Ash.) 

*de-strlg  -ment,  s.  [Lat.  destringo = to  strip  or 
rub  off.]  A  scraping;  that  which  is  scraped  off. 
(Asft.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wSrk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


desuetude 


destroy 
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de-stroy  ,  *de-strei,  *de-strie,  *de-stroie,  *de- 
Btroye,  *de-strue,  *de-strui,  *de-struye,  *di- 
stne,  *di-stroy,  *di-struye,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  destruire ; 
lr.  dAtruire ;  Prov.,  Span.  &  Port,  destruir ;  Ital. 
distruggere;  from  Lat.  destruo- to  pull  down,  to 
destroy :  c?e=down,  and  struo— to  heap  up,  to  build ; 
strues=a  heap,  a  pile.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin  by  pulling  or  throwing  down, 
razing,  or  demolishing ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 

“He  hath,  destruyed  the  auter  of  Baal.” — WvclifTe: 
Judges  vi.  30. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  ruin,  to  demolish,  to  consume. 

“  Cyrus  tooke  that  citie  afterward,  and  destroyed  hit.” — 

Trevisa  i.  97. 

3.  To  lay  waste,  to  ravage. 

“  Come  and  destruye  al  his  lond.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  46. 

4.  To  kill,  to  extirpate,  to  sweep  away. 

“  And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  .  .  .” — Gen.  vi.  17. 

5.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless,  to  ruin,  to  make 
away  with. 

6.  To  devour,  to  eat  up,  to  consume. 

“And  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground.” — 
Mai.  iii.  11. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  ruin,  to  overthrow,  to  subvert,  to  demolish. 

“The  mother  too  hath  her  title,  which  destroys  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  one  supreme  monarch.” — Locke. 

2.  To  make  of  none  effect,  to  do  away  with. 

“Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 

prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.” — Matt. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to. 

“  To  .  .  .  destroy  that  peace,  and  love,  and  amity,  that 
ought  to  be  among  Christians.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  i. 

4.  To  spoil,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  ruin. 

“Do  we  not  see  that  slothful,  intemperate,  and  incon¬ 
tinent  persons  destroy  their  bodies  with  diseases,  their 
reputations  with  disgrace,  and  their  faculties  with  want?  ” 
— Bentley. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  destroy  and  to  con¬ 
sume,  see  Consume  ;  for  that  between  to  destroy  and 
to  demolish,  see  Demolish. 

fde-stroy'-a-ble,  a.  [En g.  destroy ; -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  destroyed ;  capable  of  or  liable  to 
destruction ;  destructible. 

“Plants  .  .  .  scarcely  destroyable  by  the  weather.” — 
Derham:  Physico-Theql.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

de-strdyed,  *de-stroied,  *de-struyed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Destroy.] 

de-str<5y’-er,  *de-stroy-ere,  *de-stri-er,  s. 

[Eng.  destroy;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  destroys,  ravages,  anni¬ 
hilates,  kills,  or  extirpates. 

“And  I  will  prepare  destroyers  against  thee,  every  one 
with  his  weapons.” — Jer.  xxii.  7. 

2.  Script. :  The  devil ;  sin. 

“I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer.” — Ps. 
xvii.  4. 

de-strdy’-Ing,  *de-stroy-enge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Destroy.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  ruining,  consuming,  or 
annihilating ;  destruction. 

“He  hath  not  withdrawn  his  hand  from  destroying.” — 
Lam.  ii.  8. 

*de-struct',  v,t.  [Lat.  destructus,  pa.  par.  of 
destruo .]  To  destroy. 

“The  creatures  either  wholly  destructed,  or  marvelously 
corrupted  from  that  they  were  before.” — Mede:  Paraph,  on 
St.  Peter,  p.  12  (1642). 

de-struct-I-bll  -1-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  destructible  ;-ity.] 
Capability  of  or  liability  to  destruction. 

de-struct’-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  destructibilis,  from 
destructus,  pa.  par.  of  destruo.']  That  may  or  can 
be  destroyed  ;  liable  to  destruction. 

“Forms  destructible  by  dissolution.” — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

de-struct-i-ble-ness,  s.  [English  destructible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  destructible; 
destructibility. 

de-struc-tion,  *de-struc-cion,  *de-struc- 
cyone,  *de-struc-cioun,  *de-struc-tioun,  s. 

[Lat.  destructio,  from  destructus,  pa.  par.  of  de¬ 
struo— to  destroy:  Fr.  destruction;  Prov.  destruc¬ 
tion,  destruccio;  Sp.  destruccion;  Ital.  distruzione ; 
Port.  destruigao.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  destroying ;  a  pulling  or  throwing 
down;  demolition. 

“Expect  the  time  to  Troy’s  destruction  given.” 

Pope-.  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  364. 


2.  The  .act  of  laying  waste,  ruining,  or  ravaging. 

“  Destruction  he  makes  of  rentes  and  fees.” 

Langtoft,  p.  202. 

3.  A  destroying,  overthrowing,  or  making  of  none 
effect. 

4.  The  act  of  killing  or  murdering;  murder, 
slaughter. 

“There  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the 
city.”— 1  Sam.  v.  11. 

5.  The  state  of  being  destroyed;  ruin,  death. 

“When  that  which  we  immortal  thought 
We  saw  so  near  destruction  brought.” 

Waller:  To  the  Queen  on  her  Birthday. 

6.  That  which  destroys ;  the  cause  of  destruction. 

“  The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.” — Ps.  xci.  6. 

II.  Scripture  and  Theology : 

1.  Eternal  death. 

“  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.” — Matt. 
vii.  13. 

2.  The  state  of  the  dead,  the  “  grave  ”  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense. 

“Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave? 
or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction ?” — Ps.  lxxxviii.  11. 

.  3.  One  of  the  seven  names  for  Gehenna,  or  Hell, 
in  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  destruction 
and  ruin:  “  Destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate  vio¬ 
lence  ;  ruin  is  a  gradual  process :  a  thing  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  some  external  action  upon  it;  a  thing 
falls  to  ruin  of  itself :  we  witness  destruction  wher¬ 
ever  war  or  the  adverse  elements  rage ;  we  witness 
ruin  whenever  the  works’of  man  are  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  time :  nevertheless,  if  destruction  be  the 
more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  sure  and  complete ;  what  is  destroyed  may  be 
rebuilt  or  replaced,  but  what  is  ruined  is  lost  for¬ 
ever,  it  is  past  recovery.  When  houses  or  towns  are 
destroyed,  fresh  ones  rise  up  in  their  places ;  but 
when  commerce  is  ruined,  it  seldom  returns  to  its 
old  course.  Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees ; 
ruin  is  something  positive  and  general.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  man  may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  without  necessarily  involving  his  ruin.  The 
ruin  of  a  family  is  oftentimes  the  consequence  of 
destruction  by  fire.  The  health  is  destroyed  by  vio¬ 
lent  exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause ;  it  is 
ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent  conduct.  The 
happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils  and  dis¬ 
cord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 
Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper  or  the 
improper  sense ;  ruin  has  mostly  a  moral  applica¬ 
tion.  The  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the 
consequence  of  sin  ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in 
his  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable,  if 
he  follow  the  dictates  of  misguided  passion.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*de-struc  -tion-?i-ble,  a.  [English  destruction ; 
-able.]  Destroying,  destructive. 

*de-struc'-tion-ful,  a.  [English  destruction; 
-ful(l).]  Destructive,  wasteful. 

de-struc’-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  destruction;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  given  to  destruction  ;  a 
destructive. 

2.  Theol.:  One  who  believes  in  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

de-struc-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  destructif;  Prov. 
destructive;  Sp.  destructivo;\.t&\.  distruttivo,  from 
Latin  destructivus,  from  destructus,  pa.  par.  of 
destruo=to  destroy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing,  or  tending  to  destruction  ;  having  the 
quality  or  property  of  destroying  ;  having  a  tendency 
to  destroy ;  ruinous. 

“Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time’s  destructive  power.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Pernicious,  ruinous,  baleful. 

TT  It  is  followed  by  of  or  to  before  the  thing  de¬ 
stroyed. 

“He  will  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  most  refined  diversions  destructive  of  all  polite¬ 
ness.” — Addison. 

“Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us ;  because  it  is 
equally  destructive  of  that  temper  which  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life.” — Locke. 

3.  Mischievous,  wasteful. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  [Destructive  Distillation.] 

2.  Logic:  [Indirect.] 

“In  a  destructive  sorites  you  of  course  go  back  from  the 
denial  of  the  last  consequent  to  the  denial  of  the  first 
antecedent :  ‘  G  is  not  H,  therefore  A  is  not  B.’  What¬ 
ley:  Elements  of  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  7. 


B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  given  or  inclined  to 
destruction ;  one  who  favors  the  destruction  or 
subversion  of  existing  institutions;  a  radical,  a 
destructionist. 

“Anarchist,  Destructive,  and  the  like.” — Finlay:  Hist. 

Greece. 

destructive  distillation,  s. 

Chem. :  Dry  distillation.  The  heating  of  organic 
bodies  which  are  non-volatile  in  a  retort.  They 
undergo  decomposition,  liberating  gases  consisting 
of  OH4,  C2H4,  H?,  C2H2,  CaHe,  CO,  C02,  CS2,  NH3, 
HoS.&c.  A  liquid  generally  distills  over,  and  a 
solid  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  charcoal,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  has  been  applied,  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  chief  substance^  which  are  commercially  dis¬ 
tilled  are:  (1)  Coal,  which  yields  gases  [Coal-gas], 
an  aqueous  liquid  containing  chiefly  ammonia, 
CeHfi,  CO,  a  dark  oily  substance,  or  tar [Coal-tar], 
and  [Coke]  remain  in  the  retort.  (2)  Wood,  which 
yields  gases,  an  aqueous  solution  which  contains 
methyl  alcohol,  CH3OH  [Wood-spirit],  and  acetic 
acid  [Pyroligneous  Acid],  and  small  quantities  of 
acetone,  methyl  acetate,  &c.,  and  also  a  tar  [Wood- 
tar]  and  [Charcoal]  is  left.  (3)  Bones,  which 
yield  gases,  and  a  liquid  called  Bone-oil  (q.  v.),  and. 
leave  a  residue  of  Bone-ash  (q.  v.).  [Animal 
Charcoal.]  Many  new  organic  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies: 
thus  citric  acid  yields  aconitic,  itaconic,  and  citra- 
conic  acids.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium 
salts  of  organic  acids  ketones  are  obtained,  thus 
calcium  acetate  yields  acetone,  CH3’CO’CH3 ;  and 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  potassium  salt  of  a  fatty 
acid  with  potassium  formate,  the  aldehyde  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  destructive, 
ruinous,  and  'pernicious :  “  Destructive  and  ruinous, 
as  the  epithets  of  destruction  and  ruin,  have  a 
similiar  distinction  in  their  sense  and  application ; 
fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things ;  a  poison  is 
destructive:  consequences  are  ruinous;  a  condition 
or  state  is  ruinous;  intestine  commotions  are  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ruinous; 
both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolution, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  as 
already  having  taken  place :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
instrument  or  cause  as  being  destructive  or  perni¬ 
cious,  and  the  action  or  event  as  ruinous :  destruct¬ 
ive  is  applied  in  the  most  extended  sense  to  every 
object  which  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ; 
pernicious  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects  as  act 
only  in  a  limited  way:  sin  is  equally  destructive  to 
both  body  and  soul ;  certain  food  is  pernicious  to 
the  body ;  certain  books  are  pernicious  to  the 
mind.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-struc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [En g.  destructive ;  -ly.] 
In  a  destructive  manner;  with  the  power  of  de¬ 
struction  ;  ruinously. 

“What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Moses’  wish  ?  O  that 
men  were  not  so  destructively  foolish!” — More:  Decay  of 
Piety. 

de-struc  -tive- ness,  s.  [En g.  destructive;  - ness .7 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  de¬ 
structive,  ruinous,  fatal,  or  pernicious. 

“The  desperateness  and  excessive  unavoidable  destruct¬ 
iveness  of  these  monstrous  ways  to  the  speedy  peace  and 
settlement  of  our  church  and  state.” — Prynne-.  Speech, 
Pari.  Hist.  (1648.) 

2.  Phren.:  An  organ  above  the  ear,  the  function 
of  which  is  said  to  be  a  propensity  to  destroy. 

de-struc’-tor,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  destructeur.]  A  de¬ 
stroyer,  a  ruiner,  a  consumer. 

“Helmot  wittily  calls  the  fire  the  destructor  and  the 
artificial  death  of  things.” — Boyle.  Works,  i.  627. 

*des -turne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  destourner;  Fr.  d£- 
tourner .]  To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

“Thi  fader  pray  al  thylke  harme  desturne." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  669. 

de-su-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desudatio  =  a  sweat¬ 
ing,  from  desudo=to  sweat  freely  :  de  (intens.),  and 
sudo= to  sweat.] 

Med. :  A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating,  often 
succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  small  pimples  resem¬ 
bling  millet  seeds,  which  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
skin  of  children. 

*de-su’-d?i-t6r-^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  desu¬ 
datorium,  from  desudo.]  A  hot-house,  a  bagnio. 
(As7j.) 

des'-uete  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  desueius.]  Obso¬ 
lete,  laid  aside  as  out  of  date.  {Ash.) 

des'-ue-tude  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  desue- 
tudo=  disuse,  from  desuetus,  pa.  par.  of  desuesco 
=to  grow  out  of  use :  de=away,  from,  and  suesco= 
to  come  into  use  or  custom.] 

1.  Disuse;  discontinuance  or  cessation  of  prac¬ 
tice  or  habit. 

2.  A  state  of  disuse. 

“.  .  .  renewing  at  the  same  time  some  laws  of  Romu¬ 
lus  and  Numa,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude." — herds. 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  xi.,  §  26. 


bdil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


desulphurate 


de-Sul-phy-rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sulphurate  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free 
from  sulphur. 

de-sul '^phu-rat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Desul- 
PHUEATE.J 

de-sul'-phu-rat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desul- 

PHUEATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.)  , 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
sulphur;  desulphuration. 

de-sul-phu-ra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sulphuration  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process 
of  freeing  from,  or  depriving  of,  sulphur. 

de-sul'-phu-rlze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  sulphurize  (q.  v.) .]  To  free  from  or  de¬ 
prive  of  sulphur ;  to  desulphurate. 

de-sul'-phq-riz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desul- 
phueize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Desulphubation. 
desulphurizing  furnace,  s. 

Metall.:  A  roasting-furnace  for  driving  off  the 
sulphur  from  pyritic  ores.  There  are  many  forms 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  different  ores,  facil¬ 
ities  of  building,  kind  of  fuel,  and  the  more  or  less 
perfect  result  demanded  by  the  value  of  the  metal 
and  other  commercial  and  economical  incidents. 
Ores  are  desulphurized  by  roasting  in  heaps:  In 
reverberatory  furnaces  of  the  usual  kind  [Coppee- 
Ftjknaoe]  ;  in  rotary  inclined  cylinders  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  fire  beneath ;  in  a  flue  or  stack,  where 
they  fall  through  a  column  of  flame  [Decaeboniz- 
Ing-fuenace]  ;  on  a  rotary-table  furnace,  where  the 
desulphurizing-chamber  is  surrounded  with  flues, 
through  which  the  caloric  currents  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney.  ( Knight .) 

des’-ul-tor-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  desultory;  -ly.]  In 
a  desultory,  loose,  or  disconnected  manner. 

des’-ul-tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desultory ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  desultory  or  discon¬ 
nected;  discursiveness. 

"Much  of  the  seeming  desultoriness  of  my  method.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  254. 

des-ul-t'dr'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  desultorius.]  [Des- 
Ultoey.]  Desultory,  disconnected,  discursive,  un¬ 
methodical. 

“  It  is  not  only  desultorious  and  light,  but  insignifi¬ 
cant.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

des'-ul-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  desultorius= inconstant, 
fickle,  from  desultor=one  who  in  the  circus  vaulted 
from  one  horse  to  another:  de=down,  from,  and 
salio=  to  leap.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Leaping,  skipping,  or  moving  about. 

“I  shot  at  it,  but  it  was  so  desultory  I  missed  my  aim.” 
— Qilbert  White. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another ;  following 
no  regular  plan ;  loose,  disconnected,  unsystem¬ 
atic. 

"This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory. ” — War- 
burton:  Lett.,  Feb.  2,  1740. 

*2.  Unstable,  fickle,  inconstant. 

“  Unstable,  i.e.,  light,  desultory,  unbalanced  minds.” — 
Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

3.  Said  or  done  at  random;  not  following  any 
method,  rule,  or  connection ;  random. 

"  Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 

I  love  the  licence  all  too  well, 

In  sounds  now  lowly  and  now  strong, 

To  raise  the  desultory  song?” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

7  For  the  difference  between  desultory  and,  cur- 
worry,  see  Cttesoby. 

*de-sul -tiire,  s.  [Lat.  desultura,  from  desilio 
=to  leap  down.]  Aleaping ;  a  leap  from  one  horse 
to  another.  (Ash.) 

♦de-su’xne,  v.  t.  [Lat  .desumo:  de=away,  from, 
and  sumo=to  take.] 

1.  To  take  away,  to  take  from,  to  derive. 

"They  have  left  us  relations  suitable  to  those  of  ZElian 
and  Pliny,  whence  they  desumed  their  narrations.” — 
Broione. 

2.  To  deduce,  to  draw. 

“That  part  of  our  eighteenth  experiment,  whence  the 
matter  of  fact  is  desumed.’’ — Boyle:  Works,  i.  132. 

*de-sump'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  desumptus,  pa.  par.  of 
desumo.]  The  act  of  taking  from  others.  (Asli.) 
desvaux-I-a -ge-ae  (desvaux  as  da-voz),  s.  pi. 

e lamed  after  M.  Desvaux,  a  French  botanist,  and 
at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  acece.) 

Bot. :  Bristleworts,  an  order  of  small  herbs,  like 
Bpecies  of  Scirpus,  having  setaceous  leaves,  flowers 
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glumaceous  in  a  spathe,  fruit  consisting  of  utricles 
opening  longitudinally,  and  separate  ovaries  at¬ 
tached  to  a  common  axis.  They  are  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  New  Holland. 

de-sy-non-y-ml-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  desynony- 
miz(e) ;  - ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  desynonymiz- 
ing. 

de-sy-non'-y-mlze.  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  synonymize  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  or  apply  to 
different  meanings  words  originally  synonymous. 

“  This  [flicker]  and  flutter  are  thoroughly  desynony- 
mized  now.” — Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  79. 
de-sjr-non'-y-mi-zing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Desy- 

NONYMIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Discriminating  the  meaning  of  two 
words  formerly  identical  in  signification. 

de-tagh',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  d&tacher =to  unfasten: 
d<5=Lat.  dfs  =  apart,  from,  and  Fr.  Hacher  —  to 
fasten,  found  in  attacher ,  detacher.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  separate,  to  disengage,  to  disunite,  to  set: 
loose,  or  part. 

“  The  several  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the  other, 
and  yet  join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.”—  Pope. 

2.  To  separate  and  send  away  from  a  main  body 
on  some  special  duty  or  service. 

“  If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach 
only  an  equal  number  to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do 
they  receive  from  their  superiority  ?  ” — Addison. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  distract. 

“  To  detach  us  from  the  present  scene,  to  fix  our  affec¬ 
tions  on  things  above.” — Porteous .  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  detached,  disunited,  or 
separated. 

“  Detaching  fu.a  by  fold 
From  those  still  heights.  .  .  .” 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  iii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  detach  and  to 
separate ,  see  Sep  abate. 
de-taghed,  pa.  par.  ora.  [Detach.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated,  disengaged,  loose,  not 
connected  together. 

“  A  detached  body  of  the  French.” — Burnet:  Hist,  of  his 
own  Time  (an.  1709). 

2.  Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  figures  which  appear 
to  stand  out  one  from  the  other,  or  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  ( Weale. ) 

detached  escapement,  s. 

Hor. :  The  detached  escapement  was  invented  by 
Mudge  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  term  de¬ 
tached  is  also  applied  to  the  ordinary  form  of  lever- 
escapement  with  two  pallets,  which  engage  the 
teeth  of  the  scape-wheel,  and  a  fork  which  engages 
a  pin  on  the  balance-arbor.  The  term  detached,  in 
this  case,  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  anchor-es- 
capement,  wherein  a  segment-rack  engages  a  pinion 
on  the  balance-arbor.  [Levee-escapement.] 
detached  work,  s. 

Fort. :  A  work  included  in  the  defense,  but  placed 
outside  the  body  of  the  place. 

♦de-tagh -ed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  detached ;  -ly.]  Dis¬ 
connectedly,  desultorily ;  without  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  or  connection. 

“  Brief  notices  of  different  particulars  of  this  case  are 
given  detachedly  by  Kushworth.” — State  Trials:  Judge 
Jenkins  (an.  1647). 

de-tagh’-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detach.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  free,  separating, 
or  disengaging. 

de-tagh'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  ditachement .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  disengaging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detached. 

3.  A  number  of  things  or  persons  detached  or 
separated. 

"  Who  for  the  task  should  fit  detachments  choose 
From  all  the  atoms?”  Blackmore. 

4.  Specif. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the  Gaelic 
army  was  advancing  toward  Perth  .  .  .  ’’—Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  <&  Nav. :  A  body  of  troops  or  a  number  of 
ships  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  sent  away 
on  some  special  service  or  expedition. 

“  Against  a  detachment  of  fifty  men.” — Sterne :  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Gun. :  The  men  detailed  to  serve  a  gun. 

*3.  Fine  Arts:  The  parts  of  a  work  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  whole. 


detainder 

de-tail',  v.  t.  [Fr.  ditailler  =  (1)  to  cut  into 
pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely;  Ital.  distagliare .] 
[Detail,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  set  forth,  to  relate  or  describe 
minutely,  particularly,  or  in  detail;  to  particu¬ 
larize. 

“  They  will  perceive  the  mistakes  of  these  philosophers, 
and  fie  able  to  answer  their  arguments,  without  my  being 
obliged  to  detail  them.” — Cheyne. 

2.  Mil. :  To  detach  or  appoint  for  any  particular 
service  or  expedition. 

IF  To  detail  on  the  plane : 

Arch. :  Said  of  a  molding  which  is  exhibited  in 
profile  by  abutting  against  the  plane. 

de-tail',  de’-tail,  s.  [Fr.  detail,  from  d6tailler= 
(1)  to  cut  into  pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely ;  Fr.  d6 
=Lat.  de  (intens.),  and  tailler=to  cut;  taille= a 
cut;  Lat.  talea= a  rod,  a  layer;  Low  Lat.  taleo, 
talio=to  cut:  Sp.  tallar;  Port,  talhar;  Ital.  tag- 
liare= to  cut.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  minute  part ;  a  particular,  an  item. 

“He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and  profoundly  versed 
in  the  details  of  finance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  minute,  particular,  or  circumstantial  ac¬ 
count. 

“I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments.” — 
Derham:  Astro-Theol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  body  or  number  of  men  detailed  for 
some  special  duty  or  expedition. 

2.  Fine  Arts:  Minute  or  particular  parts  of  a  pict¬ 
ure,  statue,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  the  work  as 
a  whole. 

3.  Arch. :  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  drawings 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  builders,  and  generally 
called  working  drawings. 

IF  In  detail:  Minutely,  particularly,  circumstan¬ 
tially. 

“I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  in 
detail." — Pope. 

de-tailed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Detail,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Related  or  described  in  detail ;  as,  a  detailed 
account. 

“A  professed  and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject.” — War. 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  p.  83. 

2.  Exact,  particular,  minute ;  as,  a  detailed  ex¬ 
amination. 

de-tail  -er,  s.  [Eng.  detail;  ■ er .]  One  who  de¬ 
tails  or  relates  anything  in  detail. 

“  Individuality  was  sunk  in  the  number  of  detailers.” — 
Seward:  Lett,  vi.,  135, 

de-tail-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detail,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  relating  or  setting  forth 
in  detail. 

de-tain  ,  *de-tayne,  *de-teigne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  d£- 

tenir ;  Lat.  detineo— to  keep  or  hold  back:  de= 
away,  from,  and  teneo—  to  hold;  Sp.  &  Port,  de- 
tener ;  Ital.  detenere.) 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  that  which  belongs  to 
another ;  to  withheld. 

“  No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread) 

Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  171,  172. 

"  The  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in  the 
Exchequer  by  the  Cabal.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  withhold,  to  keep  back. 

“  These  things  sting 

His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 

Detains  him  from  Cordelia.” 

Shakesp. .-  Lear,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  restrain  or  delay  from  proceeding ;  to  stop. 

“  But  adverse  winds  detained  him  three  weeks  at  the 

Hague.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  To  keep  in  custody  or  confinement. 

“  A  constable  ...  is  authorized  to  detain  the  party 
suspected.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  detain  and  to 
hold,  see  Hold. 

♦de-tain',  *de-taine,  s.  [Detain,  v .]  Deten¬ 
tion. 

“  And  gan  enquire  of  him  with  mylder  mood 
The  certaine  cause  of  Artegals  detaine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  15. 

*de-tain'-g.l,  s.  [Eng.  detain;  -at.]  The  act  of 
detaining  ;  detention.  (W.  Taylor:  Annual  Review 
(1806),  vol.  iv.,  p.  116.) 

de-tain'-der,  s.  [Detain,  v .] 

Law :  A  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody.  Probably 
the  word  is  a  corruption  for  detainer  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rtile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 


detained 


de-tain 'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detain,  v 

de-tain  -er,  s.  [Eng.  detain;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detains  or  keeps  back 
any  person  or  thing. 

“The  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men’s  inherit¬ 
ances.” — Bp.  Taylor. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  keeping  or  holding  possession  of  that 
which  belongs  to  another. 

“  Deprivation  of  possession  may  also  be  by  an  unjust 
detainer  of  another’s  goods,  though  the  original  taking 
was  lawful.  As  if  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after¬ 
ward  refuse  to  restore  it,  this  injury  consists  in  the 
detaining,  and  not  in  the  original  taking;  and  the  regular 
method  for  me  to  recover  possession  is  by  action  of 
detinue .” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  writ  by  which  a  person  arrested  at  the  suit 
of  one  debtor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit  of  another  • 
a  writ  of  detainer. 

*3.  The  act  of  detaining  any  person  in  custody. 

“Unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or 
restraint  be  expressed.” — State  Trials:  Liberty  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  (1628). 

IT  (1)  Forcible  detainer : 

Laic :  A  violently  taking  or  keeping  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements,  without  the  authority  of  law. 

*(2)  Writ  of  detainer : 

Laic:  A  writ  directed  to  the  governor  of  a  prison, 
commanding  him  to  detain  the  prisoner  till  dis¬ 
charged. 

de-tain-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detain,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back  what  be¬ 
longs  to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back ;  detention. 

“A  detaining  therin  by  some  stronger  power  than  them- 

selfe.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  886. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  detained ;  deten¬ 
tion. 

“To  shew  the  cause  of  his  detaining  in  prison.” — Black, 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

de-tain'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  detain;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  detaining  or  keeping  back ;  detention. 

“Unless  the  cause  of  the  detainment  in  prison  be  re¬ 
turned.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

de-tar  -i-um,  s.  [From  detar,  the  native  name 
in  Senegal.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees,  natives  of  Senegal.  Two  species  are  known. 
Detarium  senegalense  furnishes  a  hard  wood  re¬ 
sembling  mahogany,  and  two  varieties  of  fruit,  one 
sweet,  the  other  bitter.  The  former  is  much  sought 
after  for  food,  but  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  a  strong 
poison.  The  succulent  drupes  of  D.  microcarpum 
are  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

*de-taste,  V.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and  Eng. 
taste  (q.  v.).]  To  dislike. 

“Who  now  in  darkness  do  detaste  the  day.” 

Stirling. 

*det'-bund,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  de#=debt,  and  Scotch 
bund  abound.]  Predestinated;  bound  by  a  divine 
decree. 

“As  therto  detbund  in  my  wretahit  age.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  366,  29. 

de-tect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  detectus ,  pa.  par.  of  detego= 
to  uncover,  to  expose :  de= away,  from,  and  tego=  to 
cover.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  disclose,  to  discover,  to  expose. 

“To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  discover  or  find  out,  especially  applied  in 
science  to  the  discovery  or  detection  of  substances 
existing  in  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

3.  To  discover  or  find  out  as  a  crime  or  guilt ;  to 
bring  to  light,  to  expose. 

“Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be 
present.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*4.  To  accuse,  to  bring  to  trial  of,  to  inform 
against,  to  denounce. 

“If  he  be  denounced  or  detected  unto  him.” — Sir  T. 
More .-  Works,  p.  219. 

•  II.  Ghent. :  To  discover  the  presence  of  an  element 
or  chemical  compound  in  a  substance,  by  means  of 
characteristic  chemical  reactions. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  detect  and 
to  discover:  “  Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense : 
discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is 
detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or 
a  thing  is  discovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain 
concealed.  Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets ; 
a  lost  child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some 
place  of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the 
moment;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses;  a 
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discovery  is  the  consequence  of  efforts,  and  is 
brought  about  by  circuitous  means,  and  tne  aid  of 
the  understanding.  A  plot  is  detected  by  any  one 
who  communicates  what  he  has  seen  and  heard; 
many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a  lapse  of 
years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  Nothing  is 
detected  but  what  is  actually  passing ;  many  things 
are  discovered  which  have  long  passed.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*de-tect’,  a.  [Lat.  detectus,  pa.  par.  of  detego. ] 
Accused,  denounced,  informed  against. 

“  A  priest  named  Sir  Thomas  Bagley  was  detect  of 
heresy.” — Fabyan:  Chronicles  (1531). 

de-tect'-a-ble,  de-tect’-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  detect; 
- able .]  That  may  or  can  be  detected ;  liable  or  open 
to  detection. 

“  These  errors  are  detectible  at  a  glance.” — Latham. 
de-tect’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detect,  v.] 
de-tec'-ter,  s.  [Detectob.] 
de-tect -ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detect,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  dfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  discovering,  finding  out, 
or  exposing;  detection. 

de-tec  '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  detectio,  from  detectus,  pa. 
par.  of  detego.'] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything;  espe¬ 
cially  applied  in  science  to  the  finding  or  discover¬ 
ing  of  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

“Not  only  the  sea,  but  rivers  and  rains  also,  are  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  detection  of  amber  and  other  fossils.” — 
Woodward. 

2.  A  discovering,  finding  out,  or  exposing  of  a 
crime,  guilt,  &c. 

“Dreading  a  detection  which  must  be  fatal  to  his 
honor.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

de-tec'-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  detect;  -ive.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  body  of  police  officers, 
usually  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  to  whom  are 
intrusted  the  detection  o"  crimes  and  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  offenders. 

“If,  however,  the  swell-mobsman’s  eye  is  forever 
wandering  in  search  of  his  prey,  so  is  also  that  of  the 
detective.” — Quarterly  Review. 

B.  As  adj.:  Employed  or  fitted  for  detection  or 
discovery  ;  as,  detective  police. 

de-tec-tor,  de-tec'-ter,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detects  or  brings  any¬ 
thing  to  light. 

“O  heavens  i  That  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the 
detector — Shakesp,:  Lear ,  iii.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Locksmithing:  An  arrangement  in  a  lock,  by 
which  an  overlifted  tumbler  is  caught  by  detent, 
so  as  to  indicate  that  the  lock  has  been  tampered 
with.  In  one  of  these  devices  the  motion  of  the 
key  throws  out  a  number  of  wards,  which  engage 
the  key  and  keep  it  from  being  withdrawn  until  the 
bolt  is  moved,  when  the  pieces  resume  their  normal 
position  and  release  the  key.  Should  the  key  fail 
to  act  upon  the  bolt,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  lock  must  be  destroyed  to  release  it. 

2.  B oiler -making :  A  means  of  indicating  that  the 
water  in  a  boiler  has  sunk  below  the  point  of  safety. 
[Low-wateb  Detectob.] 

3.  Telegraphy :  A  portable  galvanometer  with  a 
high  and  a  low  resistance  actuating  coil,  con¬ 
structed  for  the  use  of  linemen  and  telegraph  con¬ 
structors  when  putting  up,  repairing,  or  testing 
lines. 

*de-ten-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from, and 
fe»ebratws=dark,  darkened,  pa.  par.  of  tenebro=  to 
darken;  tewebrce=darkness.]  To  remove  darkness 
from,  to  make  light  or  clear. 

“.  .  .  afford  us  any  light  to  detenebrate  and  clear  the 
truth.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

de  -tent',  s.  [Fr.  detente,  from  Lat.  detentus—a 
holding  back,  from  detineo— to  hold  back.]  [De¬ 
tain.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  stop  or 
hindrance. 

“For  aught  I  know,  every  one  of  you  may  be  in  this 
condition,  requiring  but  the  proper  agent  to  be  applied — 
the  proper  word  to  be  spoken — to  remove  a  detent.” — Tyn¬ 
dall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3ded.),  pp.  103,  104. 

II.  Mech. :  A  pin,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a  stop  in 
a  watch,  clock,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  machine.  It 
is  variously  called  in  specific  cases ;  as,  click,  pawl, 
dog,  fence,  &c.  It  is  usually  capable  of  motion, 
either  at  certain  intervals,  as  in  some  escapements, 
or  by  operation  of  a  key,  as  in  locks.  A  detent-catch 
falls  into  the  striking-wheel  of  a  clock,  and  stops  it 
from  striking  more  than  the  right  number  of  times. 
The  watch  escapement  has  also  a  detent.  The 
ratchet-wheel  has  a  click,  to  prevent  back  motion. 
The  windlass  has  a  pawl,  to  fall  into  the  notches  of 
the  rim.  {Knight.) 


deteriorating 

de-ten'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  detention;  Sp.  detencion; 
Ital.  detenzione,  from  Lat.  detentio,  from  detentvs, 
pa.  par.  of  detineo.]  [Detain,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  detaining,  keeping  back,  or  with¬ 
holding  that  which  belongs  to  another. 

“.  .  .  the  detention  of  long-Bince-due  debts. 
Against  my  honor.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  delaying,  hindering,  or  stopping  from 
proceeding. 

3.  The  act  of  detaining  in  custody ;  the  state  of 
being  detained  or  kept  in  custody  or  confinement. 

"Their  detention  under  safe  custody.”  —  Spotswood: 
Church  of  Scotland  (an.  1570). 

4.  The  state  of  being  hindered  or  delayed. 

“  Minding  to  proceeds  further  south  without  long  deters 
tion  in  those  partes.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  160. 

IT  House  of  detention  :  A  place  where  offenders  or 
accused  persons  are  kept  in  custody  while  under 
remand  or  till  committed  to  prison. 

de-ter',  v.t.  [Lat.  deterreo= to  frighten  away: 
de=away,  from,  and  terreo= to  frighten.]  To  dis¬ 
courage  or  frighten  from  any  act ;  to  cause  to  cease, 
desist  from,  or  abandon  any  practice,  habit,  or 
intention. 

“  Bather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames  and  fall¬ 
ing  buildings.” — Anson:  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deter,  to 
discourage,  and  to  dishearten:  “One  is  deterred 
from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is  discouraged  or 
disheartened  from  proceeding.  A  variety  of  motives 
may  deter  any  one  from  an  undertaking ;  but  a  per¬ 
son  is  discouraged  or  disheartened  mostly  by  the 
want  of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  The 
wicked  are  sometimes  deterrea  from  committing 
enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment;  projectors 
are  discouraged  from  entering  into  fresh  specula¬ 
tions  by  observing  the  failure  of  others ;  there  are 
few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened,  from 
renewing  their  endeavors,  who  had  experienced 
nothing  but  ill-success.  The  prudent  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  are  alike  easily  to  be  deterred ;  impatient  peo¬ 
ple  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged ;  faint-hearted 
people  are  easiest  disheartened ,  The  foolhardy  and 
the.  obdurate  are  the  least  easily  deterred  from 
their  object;  the  persevering  will  not  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  discouraged  by  particular  failures ;  the 
resolute  and  self-confident  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ter  g;e,v.  t.  [Lat.  deter  go— to  wipe  off ,  from 
de=away,  from,  and  tergo= to  wipe.]  To  cleanse, 
clear,  or  wipe  away  foul  or  offensive  matter  from  a 
wound  or  sore. 

“  Sea-salt  .  .  .  detergeth  the  vessels,  and  keeps  the 

fluids  from  putrefaction.” — Arbuthnot. 

*de-terg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detebge.] 
de-ter'-gen-9y,  s.  [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par.  of 
detergo .]  A  cleansing  or  purifying  power. 

“Bath  water  ...  possesses  that  milkiness,  deter¬ 
gency,  and  middling  heat.” — DeFoe:  Tour  through  Ot.  Brit¬ 
ain,  ii.  290.  {Davies.) 

de-ter ’-gent,  a  &  s.  [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par.  of 

detergo=ta  wipe  away.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
cleansing  or  cleaning ;  detersive. 

“  The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent .” — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which  has 
the  quality  or  property  of  cleansing  or  clearing;  a 
detersive. 

“  The  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation  .  .  . 
are  in  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar-water  as  a  deter¬ 
gent.” — Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  §  23. 

*de-terg'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detebge.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 
from  foul  or  offensive  matter ;  detersion. 

*de-ter -I-or-at,  *de-ter'-i-or-ate,  a.  [Lat. 
deterioratus.]  Injured,  impaired,  made  worse,  de¬ 
teriorated. 

de-ter'-I-or-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deterioratus ,  pa. 
par.  of  deterioro=to  make  worse  ;  deterior  =  worse : 
de= away,  from  ;  -ter  and -for,  comparative  suffixes.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse  or  inferior ;  to  reduce 
or  lower  in  quality  or  value. 

“  There  were  designed  most  magnificent  cloysters,  the 
brave  design  whereof  Dr.  J.  Fell  hath  deteriorated  with 
his  new  device.” — Aubrey:  Anecd.,  ii.  589. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  worse  or  inferior;  to  be¬ 
come  reduced  or  lowered  in  quality  or  value. 

de-ter'-I-or-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detebiob- 
ate.] 

de-ter’-I-or-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detebi- 

okate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  worse,  or  reduc¬ 
ing  in  quality ;  the  state  of  becoming  deteriorated ; 
deterioration. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian-  -Man  =  ehan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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determine 


de-te'r-i-Sr-a'-tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aeterior- 
atus.]  The  act  of  making  anything  worse  or  infe¬ 
rior  ;  a  reducing  in  value  or  quality ;  the  state  of 
becoming  deteriorated. 

“  Suoh  changes  .  .  .  may  be  more  justly  ascribed  to 
the  client’s  gradual  deterioration.” — Ooldsmitli:  Citizen 
of  the  World,  let.  99. 

de-ter-I-or'-I-tjf,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  deteri- 
oritas;  from  deterior  =  worse.]  A  worse  state  or 
quality;  a  state  of  deterioration. 

“  The  deteriority  of  diet.” — Ray, 
♦de-ter'me,  v.  t.  [Determine.] 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide. 

“  To  determe  all  causis  in  the  said  parlyament.” — Act 
Audit.  A.,  1489,  p.  145. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve,  to  agree. 

“  We  now  being  all  of  one  minde  are  aggreit  and  deter- 
mit  to  put  in  executioun  sic  thingis.” — Earl  of  Arran  to 
Henry  VIII. 

de-ter -merit,  s.  [Eng.  deter ;  -merit.] 

1.  The  act  of  deterring  or  discouraging. 

“  It  is  a  determent  from  this  sin.” — Hammond:  Works, 

i.  9L 

2.  That  which  deters. 

“  These  are  not  all  the  determents  that  opposed  my 
obeying  you.” — Boyle. 

tde-ter-mln-a-bll  -l-t^,  s.  [English  determin¬ 
able)  ;  - ity .]  The  quality  of  being  determinable. 

de-ter'-mln-g,-ble,  *de-ter-myn-a-ble,  a. 
[Lat.  determinabilis.  1 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  determined,  decided,  ascer¬ 
tained,  or  fixed  certainly. 

“  Upon  matters  determinable  at  the  common  law.” — 
Hall:  Henry  IV.  (Introd.) 

2.  That  may  be  determined  or  ended.  [Deter¬ 
minable  Freehold.] 

determinable  freehold,  s. 

Laic:  An  estate  for  life  which  may  expire  upon 
future  contingencies  before  the  life  for  which  it  was 
created  expires. 

tde-ter'-mln-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  determinable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  determinable ; 
determinacility. 

*de-ter  min  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  determinab(le)  ; 
-Ip.]  In  a  determinable  manner. 

de-ter'-mln-gnt.  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pr.  par  of  deter¬ 
miner .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Serving  or  tending  to  determine  ;  de¬ 
terminative. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  determines  or  tends 
to  determine. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  A  mark  or  attribute  added  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate,  which  narrows  the  extent  of 
both,  but  renders  them  more  definite,  or  better  de¬ 
termined. 

2.  Math. :  A  name  given  to  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
products  of  several  numbers,  these  products  being 
formed  according  to  certain  specified  laws.  Thus 
the  determinant  of  the  nine  numbers : 

a  ,  b  ,  c 
a',  b  ,  c’ 
a',  b",  c" 

is  ab’c’ — ab"c'-j-a'b'c'-)-a”bc' — a"b  c — a'bc". 

de-ter-min-gte,  *de-ter  -mln-gt,  *de-ter- 
myn-at,  o.  [Lat.  determinatus,  pa.  par.  of  deter - 
mino  =  to  bound:  de  (intens.),  and  termino  =  to 
limit,  to  bound ;  terminus=a  limit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Determined,  fixed,  settled,  established. 

“Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain.” — Acts  ii.  23. 
f2.  Fixed,  ascertained,  certain. 

“The  former  of  determinate  date.” — Whitney:  Life  and 
Orowth  of  Language,  p.  185. 

*3.  Limited,  defined. 

"  Demonstrations  in  numbers  .  .  .  are  more  general 
in  their  use,  and  determinate  in  their  application.” — 
Locke. 

*4.  Concluded. 

“  My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate ." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  87. 

*5.  Decisive,  conclusive,  determined. 

“  Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
*6.  Determined  or  decided  upon. 

“My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy.” — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

*7.  Determined,  resolute. 

“  Like  men  disused  in  a  long  peace,  more  determinate  to 
io,  than  skillful  how  to  do.” — Sidney. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Determinate  inflorescence :  That  in  which 
the  axis  is  either  elongated  and  ends  in  a  solitary 
flower,  which  then  terminates  the  axis,  and  if  other 
flowers  are  produced  they  are  secondary,  and  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  center ;  or  the  axis  is  shortened,  and 
produces  at  once  a  number  of  flower-buds,  but  of 
these  the  central  flower  expands  first,  being  in  fact 
the  termination  of  the  axis,  while  thp  other  flowers 
are  developed  in  succession  farther  from  the  center. 
Called  also  Centrifugal,  Definite,  or  Terminal  in¬ 
florescence.  (Balfour.) 

2.  Mathematics : 

SI)  Determinate  equation:  One  which  admits  of 
nite  number  of  solutions.  Every  equation  which 
contains  but  one  unknown  quantity,  and  which  is 
not  identical,  is  determinate.  If  a  group  of  equa¬ 
tions  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  which 
they  contain,  the  group  is  determinate,  and  there 
will  be  but  a  finite  number  of  sets  of  valves  for  the 
unknown  quantities. 

(2)  Determinate  geometry :  That  branch  of  geom¬ 
etry  which  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  deter¬ 
minate  problems. 

(3)  Determinate  problem :  One  which  admits  of 
a  finite  number  of  solutions. 

(4)  Determinate  'quantity :  One  which  admits  of 
but  a  finite  number  of  values.  Thus  in  an  equation 
which  contains  but  one  unknown  quantity,  that 
quantity  is  said  to  be  determinate. 

(5)  Determinate  series :  A  series  whose  terms  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  powers  of  a  determinate  quantity ;  as, 
1+K+(V4)2+(J4)H-  •  •  •  (Vs)*,  &c. 

*de-ter-mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Determinate,  a.]  To 
circumscribe,  to  limit,  to  determine. 


“  The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.” 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  II.,  i.  8. 


de-ter -mln-gte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  determinate; 

- ly .] 

1.  With  certainty,  certainly,  precisely. 


“  If  the  affections  of  angels  and  men  had  been  deter- 
minutely  fixed  by  their  creation.”  —  Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iii.,  §  1. 

2.  With  determination  or  resolution;  resolutely. 


“In  those  errors  they  are  so  determinately  settled,  that 
they  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole  sum  of  whatsoever  love  is 
owing  unto  God’s  truth.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 


de-ter -min-g,te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  determinate; 
•ness.) 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determinate,  set¬ 
tled,  or  fixed. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determined ;  de¬ 
termination,  resolution. 

“His  determinateness  and  his  power  seemed  to  make 
allies  unnecessary.” — Miss  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch. 
xiv. 

de-ter-mln-a -tion,  *de-ter-mln-a -§ion,  s. 
[Fr.  determination ;  Sp.  determinacion ;  Ital.  deter - 
minazione,  from  Lat.  determination  a  boundary.] 
[Determine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  ending,  concluding,  or  limiting. 

“  The  great  appearance  there  was  of  a  speedy  determin¬ 
ation  of  that  war  .  .  .” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  339. 

2.  The  act  of  determining,  deciding,  or  settling. 

“  Let  us  give  it  the  priority  in  our  determinations.” — 
State  Trials:  Bishop  of  Ely  (1640). 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  determining  or  ascertain¬ 
ing  by  scientific  means. 

“ ...  to  explain  the  principles,  by  which  astronom¬ 
ical  observation  is  applied  to  geographical  determina¬ 
tions."  —Her  schel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  §  205. 

4.  The  result  of  a  scientific  investigation  or  obser¬ 
vation. 

“  Chronology,  moreover,  without  which  political  his¬ 
tory  cannot  exist,  is  dependent  upon  astronomical 
determinations." — Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients  (1862), 
ch.  i.,  §  L 

5.  A  decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind ;  a  conclu¬ 
sion  or  resolution  formed. 

“.  .  .  for  my  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations.” 
— Zephaniah  iii.  8. 

6.  Strength  or  firmness  of  mind ;  resolution ;  re¬ 
solve. 

7.  An  absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

“  Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant 
determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent 
good." — Locke. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  ascertaining  of  the  exact  amount 
or  proportion  of  any  chemical  compound  or  element 
in  a  substance. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  hearing  and  deciding  upon  questions 
judicially. 

(2)  The  putting  an  end  to  ;  as,  the  determination 
of  an  estate  or  interest. 


3.  Logic:  The  defining  a  notion  or  concept  by 
limiting  it  by  the  addition  of  differentia. 

“As  abstraction  augments  the  extension  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  marks,  so  determination  augments  the  intensson 
by  increasing  them.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §  53. 

4.  Med. :  A  rapid  afflux  or  flow ;  as,  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c. 

5.  Nat.  Science:  The  referring  or  assigning  of 

Elants,  minerals,  &c.,  to  the  species  to  which  they 
elong. 

de-ter-mln-a-tive,  adj.  &  s.  [Eng.  determin¬ 
ate);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  determin- , 
ing;  conclusive,  final.  j 

“  That  individual  action,  which  is  justly  punished  as 
sinful  in  us,  cannot  proceed  from  the  special  influence 
and  determinative  power  of  a  just  cause.” — Bramhall. 
Against  Hobbes. 

*2.  Fixed,  determined. 

“  The  determinative  time  of  three  days.” — Hale:  Cont., 
vol.  ii.;  Christ  Crucified. 

f3.  Tending  or  designed  to  determine  the  species, 
class,  Ac. ,  to  which  various  things  belong. 

“  The  determinative  particles  are  more  often  prefixed 
than  suffixed.” — Whitney •  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang., 
p.  243. 

II.  Logic:  Limiting. 

“If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  complex  subject 
does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is 
determinative.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  or  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed 
to  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  mean¬ 
ing;  a  determinant. 

de-ter-mln-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that 
which  determines,  or  tends  to  determine,  settle,  or 
decide. 

“They  have  recourse  unto  the  great  determinator  of 
virginity,  conceptions,  fertility,  and  the  inscrutable  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  whole  body.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

de-ter'-mlne,  *de-ter-myne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dl 

terminer;  ,Sp.  &  Port,  determinar ; _  Ital.  deter- 
minare,  from  Lat.  determino—  to  limit,  to  bound: 
de  (intens.),  and  termino— to  bound;  terminus=  a 
bound,  a  limit.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bound,  to  end,  to  conclude. 

*2.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  kill. 

“Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me ?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  fix  the  limits  or  bounds  of,  to  set  out,  to  pre¬ 
arrange. 

“  God  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed.” — 
Acts  xvii.  26. 

*4.  To  limit,  to  bound,  to  confine,  to  shut  in. 

“  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thus  de¬ 
termines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new  prospect  is 
opened.” — Atterbury. 

5.  To  limit  or  confine,  to  assign  in  definition. 

“The  principium  individuationis  is  existence  itself, 
which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time 
and  place.” — Locke. 

6.  To  decide,  to  settle. 

“To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question 

.  .  .” — Locke. 

7.  To  resolve  or  decide  on. 

“It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them  for 
food.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

|8.  To  fix  irrevocably,  to  settle  finally. 

“Till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.” 

Addison. 

9.  To  influence  the  choice  or  decision ;  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  judgment. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  To  ascertain  the  amount  or  proportion 
of  a  chemical  compound  or  element  in  a  substance. 
2.  Law : 

(1)  To  hear  and  decide  on  a  case  judicially. 

(2)  To  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  as  an  estate  or  in¬ 
terest. 

3.  Logic:  To  define  a  notion  or  concept  by  the 
addition  of  determinants. 

“  From  the  broad  class  of  diseases  we  determine  or  mark 
out  the  class  of  fevers  by  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  heat, 
rapid  pulse,  Ac.,  which  are  their  marks.” — Thomson:  Laws 
of  Thought,  §  53. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  form  a  resolution  or  determina¬ 
tion  with ;  to  resolve  with. 

“Tobyndeand  determine  him  self  to  serue  our  lords 
god.” — Caxton:  Dictes  and  Sayings  (1477). 


fate,  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


determined 
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detiny 


C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  end,  to  terminate,  to  come  to  an  end. 

“All  pleasure  springing  from  a  gratified  passion,  as 
most  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  does,  must  needs  determine 
with  that  passion.” — South. 

*2.  To  finish,  to  make  an  end,  to  decide  a  point. 

“  One  stroke  they  aim’d 
That  might  determine  .  . 

.  Milton:  P.  L„  vi.  317,  318. 

3.  To  come  to  a  determination  or  decision ;  to 
decide,  to  settle. 

“  It  was  then  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  rule 
laid  down  in  1679  .  .  .  was  to  be  accounted  the  law  of 
the  land.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

“  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is — to  determine  o/the  coronation.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  make  up  one’s  mind  firmly  and  strongly,  to 
resolve. 

“In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had 
determined  not  to  fight.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  'to  deter¬ 
mine  and  to  resolve:  “  To  determine  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  to  resolve  is  an  act 
of  the  will;  the  former  requires  examination  and 
choice :  we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do ;  the 
latter  requires  a  firm  spirit :  we  resolve  that  we  will 
do  what  we  have  determined  upon.  ...  In  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  occasion 
to  determine  without  resolving ;  in  the  discharge  of 
our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  determining : 
the  master  determines  to  dismiss  his  servant;  the 
servant  resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent.  Per¬ 
sonal  convenience  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the 
determination ;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,  fidelity,  and 
the  like,  gives  birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveler 
determines ,  to  take  a  certain  route ;  a  learner 
resolves  to  conquer  every  difficulty  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  learning.  Humor  or  ehange  of  circum¬ 
stances  occasions  a  person  to  alter  his  determina¬ 
tion ;  timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle,  occasions 
the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  are  not  capable 
of  determining:  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  th^  gratification  of  the  moment.  Those  who 
determine  hastily  are  frequently  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of,  altering  their  determinations :  there  are  no 
resolutionsiso  weak  as  those  that  are  made  on  a 
sick  bed ;  the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  former  course  of  life.  In 
science,  to  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to  cause 
it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve  is  to  lay 
open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  question; 
we  resolve  difficulties.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  determine  and 
to  decide ,  see  Decide;  for  that  between  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  to  fix,  see  Fix. 

de-ter’-mined,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Determine.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (In  senses  corresponding  to  th(  se 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ended,  concluded,  terminated. 

2.  Bounded,  limited. 

3.  Decided,  settled,  fixed. 

4.  Definite,  fixed. 

5.  Resolved,  resolute ;  having  a  firm  and  fixed  pur 
pose. 

“  Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined.”  Cowper.  Task,  iv.  719,  720. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  determined  and  de¬ 
cided,  see  Decided. 

de-ter -mlned-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  determined ;  -ly.] 
In  a  determined  manner;  resolutely. 

“  So  stubborn  and  /determinedly  stiff.” — Cumberland : 
From  Alexis Observer ,  No.  143. 

de-ter -mln-er,  s.  [Eng.  determin{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  determines,  decides,  or 
settles. 

“Good  M.  doctor  determiner,  how  prove  you  that  Anti¬ 
christ’s  persecution  shall  dure  but  three  years  and  a 
half?” — Fulke’s  Retentive  (1580),  p.  158. 

*2.  Law:  The  same  as  Teeminek  (q.  v.). 

“  Then  ye  iiii  day  of  May  was  an  Oyer  and  determiner  at 
London.” — Rail-  Henry  VIII.  (an.  9). 

de-term’-lfig,  *de-term-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Determe.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  or  deciding ; 
determination,  decision. 

‘  *  So  the  matter  was  a  determynge  concernynge  the  men 
that  had  outlandysh  wyves.” — Esdras,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 
(1551). 

de-ter’-mln-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Determine.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ending,  limiting,  bounding. 


2.  Deciding,  decisive. 

“I  am,  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
sole  determining  cause.” — Darwin  •  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  ending,  finishing  or  concluding  as  an  end,  a 
close. 

2.  The  act  of  settling,  deciding,  arranging. 

“  For  the  determining  of  quarrels  that  might  arise.” — ■ 
Hales:  Remains;  Serm.  on  Duels. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  defining ;  definition,  de¬ 
termination. 

determining  line,  s. 

Math. :  In  conic  sections  a  line  parallel  to  the 
base  of  the  cone ;  in  the  hyperbola  this  line  is  within 
the  base ;  in  the  parabolic  sections  it  forms  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  base  ;  in  the  elliptic  it  falls  without  it. 
In  the  intersecting  line  of  a  circle  the  determining 
line  will  never  meet  the  plane  of  the  base  to  which 
it  is  parallel.  ( Gwilt.) 

tde-ter  -mln-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  determine);  -ism.] 
A  name  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  that  system 
of  philosophy  which  holds  that  the  will  is  not  a  free 
agent,  but  is  irresistibly  determined  by  providential 
motives,  that  is,  by  motives  furnished  by  Providence, 
which  turn  the  balance  in  our  mental  deliberations 
in  accordance  with  its  views. 

de-ter-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  c?e=away,  from,  and 
terras  earth,  land;  Fr.  diterrer— to  disinter.]  The 
removal  of  earth  which  covers  or  hides  anything. 

“This  concerns  the  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterra- 
tions,  or  the  devolution  of  earth,  down  upon  the  valleys 
from  the  hills  and  higher  grounds.” — Woodward. 

de-terr ’  ed ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deter.  ] 
de-ter’-renge,  s.  [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par.  of 
deterreo. ]  That  which  deters ;  a  deterrent ;  the  act 
of  deterring. 

de-ter -rent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par.  of 
deterreo— to  deter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  deter¬ 
ring  ;  tending  or  intended  to  deter. 

“The  deterrent  effect  of  such  penalties  is  in  proportion 
to  their  certainty.” — Bentham. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything,  as  a  law,  penalty,  intended 
to  deter  from  any  act. 

“No  deterrent  is  more  effective.” — Bentham. 

de-ter'-rlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deter.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging  or  frighten¬ 
ing  from  any  act. 

de-ter  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  detersus,  pa. par.  of  detergo 
=to  wipe  off.]  The  act  of  deterging  or  cleansing 
from  foul  or  offensive  matter,  &c. 

“I  endeavored  detersion,  but  the  matter  could  not  be 
discharged.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

de-ter’-slve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ditersif,  from  deter¬ 
sus .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cleansing,  detergent. 

“Of  a  penetrative,  cooling,  and  detersive  faculty.” — 
Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  120. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  detergent. 

“  The  other  ulcers  and  excoriations  I  dressed,  some  with 
detersives.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

de-ter  -sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detersive;  -ly.]  In 
a  detersive  manner ;  by  way  of  detersives. 

de-ter -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detersive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  detersive  ;  detergency. 

de-test’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ditester ;  Sp.  detestar;  Ital. 
detestare,  from  Latin  detestor=to  execrate:  de= 
down,  fully,  and  testor= to  call  to  witness  ;  test  is = a. 
witness.] 

*1.  To  testify  against ;  to  denounce ;  to  condemn. 

“The  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  detested  in  the  Eastern 
ohurche9.” — Fuller:  Church  History. 

2.  To  abhor,  to  abominate,  to  hate  exceedingly. 

“  He  detested  those  republican  theories  which  were  in¬ 
termingled  with  the  Genevese  divinity.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  detest  and  to  hate, 
see  Hate. 

de-test-a-bll  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  detestabl(e) ;  - ity .] 
Detestableness,  odiousness. 

“  So  young  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their  maximum  of 
detestability." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  iv. 

de-test  -?i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  detestabilis.] 
Deserving  of  extreme  hate  or  abhorrence ;  abomin¬ 
able,  execrable. 

“The  pavement  was  detestable;  all  foreigners  cried 
shame  upon  it.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

de-test'-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detestable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  detestable. 

“It  is  their  intrinsic  hatefulness,  and  detestableness, 
which  originally  inflames  us  against  them.” — A.  Smith: 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 


de-test-a-bljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  detestable) ;  -ly.)  In 
a  detestable  or  abominable  manner  or  degree; 
abominably. 

“We  live  together  abominably  and  detestably  in  open 
adultery.”— Bali;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  20). 

*de-test'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  detestans,  pr.  par.  of 

detestor .]  A  detester. 

“  Detestants  of  the  Romish  idolatry.” — Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  121. 

*de-tes  -tate,  a.  [Latin  detestatus,  pa.  par.  of 
detestor .]  Detested,  abominated,  execrated. 

*de-tes’-tate,  v.  t.  [Detestate,  a.]  To  detest, 
to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

“  Well  might  he  detestate  star-chamber  examinations.” 
— State  Trials:  Lord  Lilburne  (1649). 

de-tes-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  detestatio,  from  detes¬ 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  detestor;  Fr.  ditestation;  Sp.  de- 
testacion ;  Ital.  detesta*. w«c,]  A  feeling  of  extreme 
hatred,  abhorrence,  or  loathing. 

“  To  hide  himself  with  part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
from  the  detestation  of  mankind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

d  e-test -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detest.] 
de-test’-er,  s.  [Eng.  detest;  -er.)  One  who  de¬ 
tests,  abhor*,  or  abominates. 

“That  stood  as  spectators  and  destesters  of  those  relig¬ 
ious  barbarities.” — South:  Serin.,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  4. 
de-test'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detest.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  abhorring  or 
abominating  ;  abhorrence ;  detestation. 

“In  their  abhorring  and  detesting  of  it.” — Mountagu: 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  57. 

*det  -ful,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  det  —  debt ;  -ful{l).] 
Owing  ;  bound  in  duty. 

*det’-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detful;  -ly.)  Dutifully; 
as  bound  in  duty. 

“  That  oure  souuerain  lord  &  his  suceessouris,  &c.,  sal 
execut  detfully  the  panys  of  proscripcioun  <6  tresoun 
aganis  the  saidis  personis.” — Acts  Jos.  III.  (1478)  (ed. 
1814),  p.  123. 

de  thro  ne,  V.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desthroner:  des=(Hs= 
apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  throne— a.  throne  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Lit. :  To  remove,  depose,  or  drive  from  a 
throne ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  royal  dignity. 

“  The  question  of  dethroning  .  .  .  kings  will  always 
be  an  extraordinary  question  of  state.” — Burke:  French 
Revolution. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  deprive  or  drive  from  power. 

“The  Republicans  being  dethroned  by  Cromwell.” — 
Hume:  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  To  depose  from  any  position  of  preeminence, 
de-thron’ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dethrone.] 
de-thron’e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dethrone;  - ment .] 

The  act  of  dethroning,  deposing,  or  driving  from 
royal  dignity ;  the  state  of  being  dethroned  or  de¬ 
posed. 

“The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favor  of  Charles  was 
made  a  condition  of  peace.” — Bolingbroke:  On  History, 
lett.  viii. 

de-thron'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dethron{e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  dethrones. 

“The  hand  of  our  dethroners  hath  prevailed  against  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  throne.” — Amway:  Moderation  of 
Charles  I.  (1661),  p.  186. 

de-thron'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dethrone.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Dethronement. 
*de-thron-lz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dethroniz(e) ; 
• ation .]  The  act  of  dethroning ;  dethronement. 

“  When  shee  was  aduertised  of  her  husband's  det  hr  on- 
ization.” — Speed:  Edward  II.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.,  §  73. 

*de-thron-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dethron{e) ;  -tee.]  To 
dethrone. 

“  To  consent  to  the  four  votes  of  dethronietng  him.” — 
Wood:  Athence  Oxon. 

*det’-I-net,  s.  [Latin=he  detains,  3d  per.  sing, 
pr.  indie,  of  detineo^to  detain.] 

Old  Law :  A  writ  which  Hes  against  one  for  with¬ 
holding  from  another  what  is  his  due. 

det'-I-nue,  s.  [Fr.  ditenu,  pa.  par.  of  d£tenir= 
to  detain.] 

Law :  The  form  of  an  action  for  the  re oo very  of 
chattels  unlawfully  detained,  and  damages  for  their 
detention :  or,  if  they  have  been  returned,  damages 
only. 

“I’ll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover.” — Wycherley: 
Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

*det’-I-nf,  s.  [Detinue.]  A  detention,  a  re¬ 
taining,  a  withholding. 

“  This  little  detiny  is  great  iniquity.” — Adams:  Works, 
i.  145.  {Davies.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bjl,  del. 
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♦de-tomb'  ( b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de—  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  tomb  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  or  raise  from 
the  tomb. 

“  Detombed  arise 

To  match  thy  muse  with  a  monarchicke  theame.” 

Stirling:  To  Author  of  Monarchicke  Tragedies. 
det  -6-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detonatus,  pa.  par. 
of  detono—  to  thunder  down:  de=down,  and  tono=- 
to  thunder ;  Fr.  d&tonner. ] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  explode;  to  burn  or  in¬ 
flame  with  a  sudden  report. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  explode  or  burn  with  a  sudden 
report. 

det  -6-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detonate.] 
det'-6-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detonate.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Explosive ;  exploding  with  a  sudden 
report. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  causing  to  explode  with 
a  sudden  report ;  the  act  or  exploding. 

detonating-gas,  s.  A  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  which  deto¬ 
nate  violently  when  ignited,  or  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through  it,  water  being  formed. 

detonating-hammer,  s.  The  hammer  of  a  per¬ 
cussion  gun-lock. 

detonating-powder,  s.  A  powder  which  ex¬ 
plodes  by  a  blow.  The  compound  used  in  the  prim¬ 
ing  of  percussion-caps  and  fuses  is  the  fulminate  of 
mercury  or  of  silver,  collected  as  a  precipitate  when 
the  metal,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  poured  into 
warm  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  NCL,  teriodide  of 
nitrogen,  NI3,  potassium  picrate,  CrHiCNOjVOK, 
a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3,  with  sul¬ 
phur,  phosphorus,  sugar,  &c.,  are  most  powerful 
detonarmg  substances.  A  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  direct  sun¬ 
light  detonates  violently,  forming  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  which  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the 
original  mixture, 
detonating-primer,  s. 

Blasting :  A  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse,  and  used 
in  blasting  operations  to  violently  explode  gun-cot¬ 
ton,  instead  of  the  former  plan  by  which  the  charge 
of  gun-cotton  was  simply  ignited. 

detonating-tube,  s.  A  graduated  tube  used  for 
the  detonation  of  gases.  It  is  pierced  by  two  op¬ 
posed  wires  by  which  an  electric  spark  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  gas  is  confined  over  water  or  mercury. 
[Eudiometer.] 

det-O-na  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  detonation,  from  deto¬ 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  detono.] 

1.  Chem.:  The  act  of  detonating  or  causing  to 
explode  ;  an  explosive  or  instantaneous  combustion 
with  a  loud  report. 

“  A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  cast  on  the  niter,  till  the  deto¬ 
nation  occasioned  by  the  former  be  either  quite  or  almost 
altogether  ended.” — Boyle. 

2.  Music:  False  intonation.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 
det'-o-nat-or,  s.  [Eng.  detonat(e) ;  -or.]  One 

who  or  that  which  detonates. 

det-o-ni-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  detoniz(e) ;  - ation .] 
The  same  as  Detonation  (q.  v.). 
det'-o-nize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Detonate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Chem.:  To  calcine  with  detonation;  to  cause  to 
explode ;  to  detonate. 

‘‘Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  deionized  niter  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  eighteen  days.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  detonate ;  to  explode  with  a  sud¬ 
den  report. 

“  This  precipitate  .  .  .  detonizes  with  a  considerable 
noise.” — Fourcroy. 

♦det-o-nlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detonize.] 
♦det-o-nlz-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detonize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Detonation. 

*de-tor  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of 
detorqueo .]  A  twisting,  a  turning,  a  perversion. 
[Detoet.] 

“Cross  those  detorsions  when  it  [the  heart]  downward 
tends. 

And  when  it  to  forbidden  heights  pretends.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  327. 

de-torf,  v.  t.  [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of  detor- 
oueo=  to  turn,  to  distort:  de— down,  away,  and 
forqueo= to  twist.]  To  twist,  wrest,  or  distort  from 
the  true  or  original  meaning  or  design ;  to  pervert. 

“The  Arians  detorted  the  words  of  Scripture  to  their 
sence.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  475. 

*de-tort'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detort.] 
*de-tort'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detoet.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  distorting  or  perverting ; 
detortion. 


de-tor'-tion,  s.  [  Detorsion.  ]  A  twisting, 
wresting,  or  perverting. 

“  The  detortion  and  disguising  of  those  places.” — Ham¬ 
mond:  Works,  i.  875. 

de-tour',  s.  [Fr.,  from  d&tourner;  O.  Fr.  destour- 
tier:  des=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  tourner— to 
turn.]  . 

1.  A  roundabout  path  or  road,  a  byway ;  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  direct  road. 

“We  had  escaped  their  observation  by  making  a  detour 
from  the  regular  route.” — London  Daily  Telegraph . 

2.  A  winding,  turning,  or  beating  about  the  bush. 
“  This  is  in  fact  saying  the  same  thing,  only  with  more 

detours  and  circumvolutions.” — Dr.  Tucker:  Letter  to  Dr. 
Kippis  (1773),  p.  65. 

de-tract',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ditracter;  Sp.  detractor, 
from  Lat.  detractus,  pa.  par.  of  detraho=to  draw 
away;  de= away,  from,  and  traho— to  draw.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  or  draw  away ;  to  abstract. 

“  The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing  from 
each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publicness  of  it  lessen 
propriety  in  it.” — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  derogate ;  to  take  away  from  the  good 
name  or  reputation  of  a  person ;  to  defame,  to 
slander,  to  disparage. 

“  Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do.” 

Drayton:  Moses,  bk.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  take  away,  to  diminish. 

“  By  no  means  to  add  to  it,  or  to  detract  from  it.” — Sharp 
Works,  vol.  v.,  diss.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

“  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix’d  forever  to  detract  or  praise.” 

Byron:  Monody  on  Death  of  Sheridan. 

2.  To  take  away  from  the  reputation  or  good  name 
of  a  person.  (Followed  by  from.) 

“  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  from  both  the  moral 
and  literary  character  of  Cicero.” — Knox:  Letter  viii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  detract  and  to 
disparage,  see  Disparage. 
de-tract’-er,  s.  [Detractor.] 
de-tract  '-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Detract.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  slandering  or  defaming ; 
detraction, 

de  tract  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detracting;  - ly .] 
In  a  detracting,  disparaging,  or  defamatory  manner. 

“  Bather  by  a  hidden  and  oblique  way  insinuate  his 
error  to  him,  inan  detractingly  blaze  it.” — Bishop  Hen - 
shaw:  Thoughts  (1651),  p.  13. 

de-trac'-tion,  *de-traC'Cion,  *de-trac-cioun, 
*de-trac-cyon,  *de-trac-tioun,  s.  [Lat.  detractio 
=a  taking  away,  from  detractus,  pa.  par.  of  detraho 
=to  take  away:  Fr.  detraction ;  Prov.  detraccio: 
Sp.  detraction;  Port,  detracgao ;  Ital.  detrazione .] 
*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  taking  away,  withdrawing,  or 
abstracting  anything. 

“  You  shall  inquire  of  the  unlawful  taking  of  par¬ 
tridges,  and  pheasants,  or  fowl,  the  detraction  of  the 
eggs  of  the  said  wild-fowl.” — Bacon:  Charge  at  the  Sessions 
for  the  Verge,  p.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  taking  away  from  the  good 
name  or  reputation  of  another ;  depreciation,  dis¬ 
paragement,  defaming,  slander,  backbiting. 

“  Fame  .  .  . 

We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise.” 

Milton:  Arcades. 

tde-trac-tious,  a.  [Eng.  detract;  -ious.]  Con¬ 
taining,  implying,  or  of  the  nature  of  detraction. 

“  Derogatory.  Detractions  ;  that  lessens  the  honor  of  ; 
dishonorable.” — Johnson. 

tde-trac'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  detract;  -iveJ] 

1.  Lit. :  Drawing. 

“Finding  that  his  patient  hath  any  store  of  herbs  in 
his  garden,  [the  surgeon]  straightway  will  apply  a  de¬ 
tractive  plaster.” — Knight:  Tryal  of  Truth  (1580),  fol.  28. 

2.  Fig. :  Detracting,  disparaging,  depreciating, 
defaming. 

“  The  iniquity  of  an  envious  and  detractive  adversary.” 
~Bishop  Morton:  Discharge  (1633),  p.  276. 

de-trac  -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detractive ; -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  detractive. 

de-trac-tor,  de-trac  -ter,  *de-trac-towre,  s. 

[Lat. ;  Fr.  d&tracteur .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detracts  from,  disparages, 
depreciates,  or  defames  the  good  name  or  reputa¬ 
tion  of  others ;  a  slanderer,  a  defamer,  a  backbiter. 

“Even  his  detractors  have  generally  admitted  that 
.  .  .  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity,  and  wisdom.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Anat. :  A  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  it  belongs  from  another 
part. 


de-trac  -tor-f ,  a.  [Eng.  detractor;  -y.\  Defam¬ 
atory,  disparaging,  derogatory,  depreciatory,  ca¬ 
lumnious  (sometimes  followed  by  from  or  unto). 

“  The  detractory  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  justly  belongs  to  him.” — Arbuthnot. 

de-trac -tress,  s.  [Eng.  _ detractor;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  detracts  from,  disparages,  or  defames 
the  good  name  or  character  of  another. 

“If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady’s  character,  unless  she 
be  absent,  the  said  detractress  shall  be  forthwith  ordered 
to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room.” — Addison. 

de-train',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  train  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  railway 
train. 

“  Meantime  the  regiment  had  been  swiftly  detrained." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  alight  from  a  train. 

“About  2,500  men  of  engineers  and  infantry  only  will 
detrain.” — Daily  Chronicle,  April  3,  1882. 

de-train -Dig,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Detrain.] 

A.  Aspr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst..:  The  act  of  alighting  or  causing  to 
alight  from  a  train. 

“  To  superintend  the  detraining  of  the  troops.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

♦de-tray',  v.  t.  [Lat.  detraho .]  To  take  away, 
to  abstract. 

“Ye  be  put  at  liberty  so  to  qualify,  so  to  add,  detray, 
immix,  change,  &c.,  as  ye  shall  think  good.” — Burnet : 
Records,  bk.  ii..  No.  22. 

♦de-trecf,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detrecto:  de= away, 
from,  and  tracto—  to  undertake,  to  do.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

“He  [Moses]  detrected  his  going  into  Egypt.” — Foth- 
erby:  Atheomastix,  p.  194. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  decline,  to  avoid. 

“  Do  not  detrect;  you  know  th’  authority 
Is  mine.”  Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  ii.  6. 

*de-trec-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  detrectatio .]  A  de¬ 
clining,  a  refusing,  a  refusal. 

*de-tren§h’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=down,  fully,  and  Fr. 
trancher=to  cut.]  To  cut. 

“  If  your  bodies  were  detrenched.” — Wilson:  Rhetoricke, 
p.  71. 

det  -rl-ment,  *det-re-ment,  *det-ry-ment,  s. 

[Fr.  detriment;  Ital.  &  Sp.  detrimento ,  from  Lat. 
detrimentum= a  rubbing  away,  a  loss,  from  detritus, 
pa.  par.  of  detero—  to  rub  away:  de=  away,  down, 
and  tero=  to  rub.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Loss,  injury,  damage,  mischief, 
depreciation,  barm  ;  also  a  cause  of  loss,  injury,  etc. 

“If  your  joint  power  prevail,  the  affairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  need  fear;  go,  and  be  strong.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  408,  409. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her  wane 
or  eclipse. 

2 .  Eng.  Univer.,  &c.:  The  charge  made  to  each 
member  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of  Court  to  de¬ 
fray  loss,  damage,  or  dilapidation  to  the  buildings. 

3.  Astrol.:  Opposition,  as  of  a  zodiacal  sign. 

♦det’-ri-ment,  v.  t.  [Detriment^.]  To  injure, 
to  damage,  to  harm. 

“I  would  not  have  them  detrimented  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree-” — Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  ch.  ii. 

det-ri-men  -tal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  detrimentals, 
from  Lat.  detrimentum .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  detrimentor  hurt;  hurtful, 
injurious,  mischievous,  damaging. 

“  The  infirmities  of  William’s  temper  proved  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*B.  Assubst.:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“  A  detrimental  is  a  person  who  pays  great  attention  to  a 
young  lady  without  any  serious  intentions,  and  thereby 
discourages  the  attentions  of  others.” — Auberon  Herbert, 

det-ri-men  -tal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detrimental ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  detrimental. 

♦det'-rl-men-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detriment,  v.] 

de-tri'-t&l,  a.  [Eng .detrit(us);  -al. ] 

Geol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  detritus  ;  of  the  nature 
or  composed  of  detritus.  Detrital  matter  may  con¬ 
sist  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  rubbly  fragments, 
or  of  any  admixture  of  these  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  and  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which 
their  particles  have  been  subjected.  (Page.) 

detrital  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  such  rocks  as  appear  t® 
have  been  derived  from  the  detritus  of  pre-existing 
solid  mineral  matter. 


K,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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de-trl'te,  a.  [Lat.  detritus.]  Worn  oat  or  down, 
de-tri’-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  detritio ,  from  Lat. 
detritus,  pa.  par.  of  detero.]  The  act  of  wearing 
down  or  away. 

“The  gradual  detrition  of  time.” — Stevens:  Note  on 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  y.  3. 

de-trl’-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  pa.  par.  of  detero  =  to  mb 
down :  de=down,  fully,  and  ter o— to  rub.) 

1.  Literally : 

Geol. :  The  waste  or  matter  worn  off  rocks,  &c., 
by  attrition ;  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the 
earth’s  surface;  accumulations  arising  from  the 
waste  or  disintegration  of  exposed  rock-surfaces. 
t2.  Fig.:  Waste,  rubbish. 

“  Words  which  have  thus  for  ages  preserved  their  exact 
form  in  the  mass  of  detritus  of  which  modern  languages 
are  composed.” — Farrar. 

de  trop  (p  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  =  too  much,  too 
many.]  In  the  way,  not  wanted ;  a  term  applied  to 
a  person  whose  company  is  inconvenient  or  not 
wanted.  One  too  many. 

de-trd'de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  detrudo  =  to  push  down : 
de=down,  and  trudo= to  push.] 

“  To  push,  force,  or  thrust  down. 

“  Such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell.” 

Davies :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  xxxii. 
o.  To  expel  from,  to  thrust  out  of. 

“  The  condition  of  devils  to  be  detruded  Heaven.”— 
Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  No.  66. 

*de-trud’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deteude.] 
*de-trfid’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deteude.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting 
down ;  detrusion. 

de-truh'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  detruncatus,  pa.  par. 
of  detrunco=  to  lop,  to  cut  off  :  de=away,  from,  and 
truncus=the  body,  the  trunk.]  To  lop  or  cut  off ; 
to  shorten  by  lopping  or  cutting.  ( Cocker  am .) 
*de-trun-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deteuncate.] 
de-trun-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dktruncatio,  from 
detruncatus.] 

1. _  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cutting  or  lopping  off ; 
excision. 

“  This  can  never  prove  either  any  interpolations  in  the 
former  or  detruncations  in  the  latter.”—  Biblioth.  Bibl. 
(Oxf.  1720),  p.  58. 

2.  Surg. :  The  separation  of  the  trunk  from  the 
head  of  the  foetus,  the  latter  remaining  in  the 
uterus. 

*de-trunk',  v.  t.  [Lat.  detrunco=to  lop  off.]  To 
lop  or  cut  off  ;  to  detruncate. 

“She  the  head  detruncte  dyd  bear  about.” 

Drant:  Horace,  sat.  ii.  8. 

de-trd  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  detrusio,  from  detrusus, 
pa.  par.  of  detrudo=to  thrust  or  push  down.]  The 
act  of  pushing  or  thrusting  down. 

“  From  this  detrusion  of  the  waters  toward  the  side,  the 
parts  toward  the  pole  must  be  much  increased.” — Keil: 
Against  Burnet. 

de-trfi§’-or,  s.  [Lat.  detrusus,  pa.  par.  of  de¬ 
trudo.]  That  which  pushes  or  thrusts  down, 
detrusor  urinse,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to  expel  the 
urine. 

de-ty.-mes-genge,  s.  [Lat.  detumescens,  pr.  par. 
of  detumesco=to  cease  swelling:  de— away,  from, 
and  tumesco— to  begin  to  swell;  tumeo— to  swell.] 
The  act  of  subsiding  or  settling  down  after  having 
been  swollen. 

“  Still  hath  it  the  more  subsidence  and  detumescence.” 
— Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  681. 

*de-turb',  v.  t.  [Lat.  deturbo.]  To  throw  down 
violently. 

“As  soon  may  thy  throne  [be]  deturbed  as  he  can  be 
foiled.” — Bp.  Hall. 

*de-tfir-bate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
deturbo— to  thrust  or  drive  away.]  To  thrust  or 
drive  out,  to  expel. 

*de-tur  -bat-Ihg,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Detubbate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  driving  out  or  expelling. 
“Where  is  now  this  your  .  .  .  deturbating  and 

thrusting  out  of  Anatholius?” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  635. 

*de-tur-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deturbo.]  A  thrusting  or  driving  out ;  expulsion. 
*de-turn’,  v. t.  [0.  Fr.  destourner ;  Fr .ditourner.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

“To  deturne  a  litill  the  said  way.” — Acts  James  VI. 
(1607). 

2.  Fig. :  To  turn  away  or  aside ;  to  divert,  to  dis¬ 
tract. 

“.  .  .  deturn  many  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the 

wholesome  doctrine.” — Digby:  Man’s  Soul,  ch.  iii. 


*de-tur-pate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deturpatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
deturpo  —  to  defile:  de  (intens.),  and  turpo  =  to 
defile ;  Fr.  deturper ;  Sp.  deturpar ;  Ital.  deturpare.] 
To  defile,  to  pollute,  to  contaminate. 

“  Errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties,  which 
had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  Ohurch.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Diss.  from  Popery ,  ch.  i.,  §  11. 

*de-tur-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturpatus.]  The  act 
of  defiling  or  corrupting ;  a  corruption. 

_  “  And  the  remaining  part  have  passed  through  the 
limbecs  and  strainers  of  heretics,  and  monks,  and  igno- 
rants,  and  interested  persons,  and  have  passed  through 
the  corrections  and  deturpations,  and  mistakes  of  tran¬ 
scribers.”— Up.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

deuge  (1),  s.  [Fr.  deux;  Lat.  duo= two.]  Two; 
the  number  two  on  a  card  or  a  die ;  the  card  marked 
with  two  pips. 

deuce-ace,  s.  The  one  and  two  thrown  at  dice. 

“  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum 
of  deuce-ace  amounts  to.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost, 
i.  2. 

deuge  (2),  *duse,  *deus,  *deuse,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

deus;  Lat.dews=OGod,voc.  of  dews=God.  (Skeat.)] 

*1.  An  exclamation  or  oath,  invoking  the  Deity. 

“  Deus /  lemman,  hwat  may  this  be?” 

Havelok,  1,312. 

2.  An  evil  spirit,  the  devil. 

“  ’Twas  the  prettiest  prologue,  as  he  wrote  it! 

Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha’n’t  forgot  it.” 

Congreve:  Old  Bachelor  (Prol.). 

deug'-ed,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  deuce  (2);  -ed.]  Con¬ 
founded,  devilish. 

deug-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deuced;  -ly.]  Confound¬ 
edly,  devilishly. 

*deuch,s.  [Gael,  deoch.] 

1.  A  draught,  a  drink. 

2.  Drink  in  general. 

deuch-an-dorach,  deuch-an-doris,  doch-an- 
doris,  dock-an-dorach,  dok-and-doris,  s.  [Gael. 

deoch  an  doruis.]  A  drink  taken  at  the  door  of  a 
house  at  parting ;  a  parting  or  stirrup  cup. 

deu-ter-o-ca-non  -lc-gd,  a.  [Greek  deuteros= 
second,  and  Eng.  canonical  (q.  v.).]  An  epithet 
applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture  which  were 
admitted  as  canonical  after  the  rest  [Canon], 
either  by  reason  that  they  were  not  written  till 
after  the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  on  account  of 
some  hesitation  concerning  their  inspiration.  The 
deutero-canonical  books  of  the  modern  canon  are 
the  Book  of  Esther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
last  seven  chapters:  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  Second  of  St.  Peter, 
Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelation. 

deu-ter-og'-jji-mist,  s.  [Gr.  deu?eros= second, 
Sra«ios=marriage,  and  Eng.  suff.  -is#.]  One  who 
marries  a  second  time. 

“He  had  published  for  me  against  the  deuterogamists 
of  the  age.” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xviii. 

deu.-ter-0g-9.-niy,  s.  [Gr.  deuterogamia  =  a 
second  marriage.]  [Deuteeogamist.]  A  second 
marriage ;  the  practice  of  marrying  a  second  time. 

“  That  unfortunate  divine  who  has  so  long  .  .  .  fought 
against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age." — Goldsmith:  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  ch.  xiv. 

fdeu-ter-o-nom -ic,  a.  [Gr.  deuteros= second, 
and  »iomifcos=pertaining  to  the  law;  ?tomos=law.J 
Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  Book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

“The  Deuteronomic  law  designs  to  make  such  syncre¬ 
tism  henceforth  impossible.” — Prof.  R.  Smith:  Old  Test,  in 
Jewish  Church,  §  xii.,  p.  353. 

deu-ter-on  -6-mist,  s.  [English,  &c.,  deuteron- 
om(y) ;  -is?.] 

Bible  Criticism:  The  author  of  Deuteronomy. 
[Deuteeonomy.] 

deu-ter-on-6-mIs’-tic,  a.  [Eng.  deuteronomist ; 
-ic.] 

Bible  Criticism:  Emanating  from  the  “Deu¬ 
teronomist”  (q.  v.). 

“While  xxxi. — xxxiv.  contains  also  Deuteronomistio 
matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  very  different  age  and 
authorship.” — Colenso:  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  pt. 
vi.,  pref.  vii. 

Deu-ter-on  -6-m]f ,  s.  [Latin  Deuteronomium ; 
Gr. Deuteronomion=the  Second  or  Repeated  Law: 
deuteros— second,  and  nomos=  .  .  .  law.] 

Scrip.  Canon :  The  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  called  in  Hebrew  Elleh  haddebharim,  these 
being  the  first  words  of  the  book.  Occasionally  it 
is  written  simply  debharim,  which,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  is  one  of  the  foregoing  three  words.  In  the 
opening  verse  a  heading  or  title,  either  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  book,  apparently  the  former,  is  thus 
given:  “These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  between 
Paran  and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and 
Dizahab.”  The  third  verse  gives  us  the  date  of 
these  words,  the  fortieth  year  (doubtless  of  the 


wandering) ,  the  eleventh  month,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  month.  The  whole  book,  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xxxii.,  is  the  form  of  an  oral  address  from  the  Jew- 
ish  leader,  a  detailed  restatement  of  the  law?  moral, 
ceremonial,  and  judicial  (i.  e.,  civil  and  criminal) 
[see  the  etym.],  coming  in  as  part  of  his  discourse. 
Toward  the  close,  in  ch.  xxviii.,a  prophetic  state¬ 
ment  is  made  of  the  future  prosperity  with  which 
the.  people  should  be  blessed  if  they  obeyed  the 
divine  law,  and  the  calamities  which  should  befall 
them  if  they  were  disobedient  to  its  commands. 
The  Jewish  Church  universally  attributed  the 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy  to  Mose§,  the  record  of 
his  own  death  being,  however,  admitted  to  be  by 
a  later  hand.  Our  Lord  quoted  it  as  part  of  Script¬ 
ure.  (Compare  Matt.  iv.  4,  Luke  iv.  4,with  Deut. 
viii.  3;  Matt.  iv.  10,  Luke  iv.  8,  with  Deut.  vi.  13; 
and  Matt.  iv.  7,  Luke  iv.  12,  >vith  Deut.  vi.  16.)  The 
Apostle  Peter  and  Stephen  the  Martyr  similarly 
accepted  it,  and  applied  the  prediction  in  ch.  xviii. 
15,  18,  19,  to  Christ  (Acts  iii.  22,  23;  vii.  37).  The 
Christian  Church  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  its  ramifi¬ 
cations,  has  almost  universally,  accepted  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  as  canonical,  and  as  penned,  ex¬ 
cept  the  few  concluding  verses,  by  Moses.  This 
opinion  has  been  held  by  such  scholars  as  Moses 
Stuart,  Hengstenberg,  and  Havernick.  The  modem 
school  of  rationalistic  critics,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  with  one  accord,  reject  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship.  Stahelin  attributes  the  work  to  the  Jehovist; 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others  believe  the  Jehov- 
ist  and  the  Deuteronomist  distinct.  The  latter  is 
supposed  by  Ewald,  Riehm,  Bleek,  Davidson,  and 
Kalisch  to  have  written  it  in  Manasseh’s  time; 
while  De  Wette,  Von  Bohlen,  Knobel,  Graf,  Koster, 
NOldeke,  Colenso,  and,  after  a  change  of  view, 
Kuenen,  consider  him  to  have  done  so  in  the  early 
part  of  Josiah’s  reign.  Colenso  is  of  opinion  that 
the  original  address  of  Moses  consisted  only,  of 
chapters  v. — xxvi.,  xxviii.,  to  which  ch.  i. — iv., 
xxix. ,  xxx.  were  afterward  added  by  the  same  hand, 
while  chapters  xxxi. — xxxiv.  contain  also  Deuter- 
onomistic  matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  a 
different  age  and  authorship.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  also  holds  the  late  date,  and  consequently 
the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  cqm- 
bining,  however,  this  opinion  in  historic  criticism 
with  belief  in  evangelic  doctrines.  A  prevalent 
view  with  critics  of  the  last-mentioned  school  is 
that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  a 
great  part,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  Deuteronomy. 

deu-ter-o-path'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  deuteropath(y) ; 
-ic.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  deuteropathy. 

deu-ter-op  -9-thf ,  deu-ter-o-path’-l-a,  s.  [Gr. 
deuteros  —  second,  and  pathe,  pathos  =  suffering, 
pain  ;  paschb= to  suffer.] 

Med. :  A  sympathetic  affection  of  one  part  with 
another ;  a  secondary  disease. 

deu-ter-os'-c6-py,  s.  [  Gr.  deuteros  =  second, 
and  skopeo= to  see,  to  look  at.] 

1.  Lit. :  Second  sight.  (Scott.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  second,  inner,  or  hidden  meaning  or 
intention  of  words. 

“  Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  or  second  intention  of 
the  words.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

deu-ter-o-zo  -6id,  s.  [Gr.  deuteros— second,  and 
Eng.  zobid  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  term  applied  to  a  zoOid  produced  by 
gemmation  from  a  zoOid. 

deut-hy-drog'-vi-ret,  deu-to-hy-drog  -u-ret, 

s.  [Gr.  deuteros=  second  ;  Eng.  hydroguret  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
with  one  of  some  other  element. 

deu-to,  pref.  [Gr.  c?e«feros=second.] 

Chem.,  <&c.:  In  composition  used  to  express  that 
two  atoms  of  the  substance  named  are  combined 
with  one  or  more  of  another.  The  proper  use  of  the 
prefix  deuto  is  to  denote  the  second  in  order  of 
the  terms  of  any  series:  thus,  in  the  several 
series  of  oxides  FeO,  Fe2C>3;  MnO,  Mn2C>3,  MnCG; 
PS2O,  PbO,  Pb203,  Pb02,  the  compounds  Fe203, 
Mno03,  PbO  are,  properly  speaking,  the  deutoxides 
of  the  respective  metals,  the  deuto  denoting  simply 
the  place  of  the  compound  in  the  series,  not  its 
atomic  composition.  But  the  prefix  has  often  been 
confounded  with  bi-  or  di-,  which  properly  refers  to 
the  constitution  of  the  compound,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  proto-  or  mono-  compounds  of  the 
same  series.  ( Watts.) 

deu  -to-pla§m,  s.  [Pref.  deuto,  and  Gr.  plasma 
=anything  formed  or  molded.] 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  yelk 
of  ova  which  furnishes  nourishment  for  the  embryo 
and  its  accessories.  [Protoplasm.] 

deut'-ox-Ide,  *deut’-ox-jfde,  s.  [Pref.  deuto, 
and  Eng.  oxide  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to 
one  or  more  of  a  metal.  A  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  second  oxide  of  an  element  but  not  its 
atomic  composition ;  thus  the  second  oxides,  Fe2C>3. 
Mn203,  SnC>2,  are  the  respective  deutoxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  tin. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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deGt'-zI-a,  (or  as  ddit  -zi-fc),  s.  [Named  after 
John  Deutz,  a  Dutch  naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Philadel- 
phaceee,  or  Syringas.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  de¬ 
ciduous,  and  exstipulate,  and,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Deutzia  scabra,  are  covered  with  beautiful  star- 
like  hairs  or  scales.  The  leaves  are  used  in  Japan 
for  polishing  purposes,  and  their  inner  bark  for 
poultices. 

*deu-zan,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  species  of 
apple. 

“  ’Tis  not  the  lasting  deuzan  I  require, 

Nor  yet  the  red-cheek’ d  queening  I  request.” 

Quarles:  Emblems. 

*de-vall',  *de-vaill,  *de-val,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  d&- 
vaXer ,  from  Low  Lat.  devallo— to  descend:  de= 
down,  and  vallis=a.  valley.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  descend,  to  fall  low,  to  subside. 

“The  tempest  low  in  the  deep  deualis.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  200,  29. 

2.  Trans. :  To  lef  fall,  to  bow,  to  lower. 

“  Thank  and  greit  God,  thair  heidis  law  deuaill.” 

Palace  of  Honor,  ii.  53. 

*de-vall  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  devalue.']  A  sunk  fence, 
a  haw-haw. 

*de-vall  (2),  *de-vald,  s.  [Dev all,  v.]  A  stop, 
cessation,  intermission. 

*de-v§,ll,  *de-vald,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  defallir;  Fr. 
d&faillir.]  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

“Deva.ll,  then,  sirs.” — Fergusson:  Poems,  ii.  99. 
de-vap-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  cie=  down,  away, 
and  Eng.  vaporation  (q.  v.).]  The  change  of  vapor 
into  water,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

*de-vasf,  v.t.  [Fr.  d6vaster;  Lat.  devasto:  de 
=fully,  and  vasfo=to  lay  waste ;  vastws=waste.] 
To  lay  waste,  to  devastate,  to  desolate. 

“  From  wounds  her  eaglets  suck  the  reeking  blood, 
And  all -devasting  war  provides  her  food.” 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  58. 
dev'-as-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of 
devasto— to  devastate.]  [Devast.]  To  lay  waste, 
to  ravage,  to  desolate,  to  narry. 

“  Argyle  had  found  his  principality  devastated,  and  his 
tribe  disarmed  and  disorganized.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

dev-as-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Devastate.] 
dev’-as-tat-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Devastate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  laying  waste,  plunder¬ 
ing,  or  ravaging ;  devastation. 

dev-as-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  devastation ;  Sp.  devas- 
tacion;  Ital.  devastazione,  from  Lat.  devastatio, 
from  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of  devasto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  laying  waste,  or  plun 
dering  a  country. 

“By  devastation  the  rough  warrior  gains, 

And  farmers  fatten  most  when  famine  reigns.” 

Garth:  Dispensary,  ii.  65,  66. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devastated  or  laid  waste ; 
desolation. 

“That  flood  which  overflowed  Attica,  in  the  days  of 
Ogyges,  made  cruel  havoc  and  devastation  among  them.” 
— Woodward. 

II.  Law :  The  waste  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased 
person  by  the  executor  or  administrator. 

dev  -as-ta-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat  .devastator;  Ital. 
devastatore.]  One  who  devastates,  plunders,  or 
lays  waste ;  a  plunderer. 

“He  marched  against  the  devastators  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate.”— Jl/acauZay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

♦de-vas-ta-vit,  s.  [Lat.=he  has  wasted,  3d 
peri.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  devasto=  to  waste.] 

Law:  A  writ  which  lies  against  a  executor  or 
administrator,  who  wastes  or  misapplies  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  person. 

*de-vas-ti-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  de=fully,  and  vas- 
Utas=a.  wilderness,  a  waste.]  A  destruction,  dev¬ 
astation,  or  laying  waste. 

“Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  devastitation  of 
Churches.” — Heylin:  Hist.  Presbyt.,  p.  164.  ( Davies .) 

*de-vaunt’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  vaunt  (q.  v.).] 
To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

“Which  we  did  .  .  .  devaunt  to  keep  moost  exactly.” 
— Fuller:  Church  History,  vi.  320. 

dev'-el,  dev-vel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably 
connected  with  Devil.]  A  very  heavy  blow,  a 
severe  stroke.  {Scotch.) 

“Ae  gude  downright  devvel  will  split  it,  I’se  warrant 
ye  !” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

dev'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  devel:  -er.]  A  boxer,  a 
pugilist,  a  dexterous  young  fellow. 

de-vel'-op,  de-vel’-ope,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  d&vel- 
opper= to  unfold:  de=Lat.  dis=apart,  from,  and 
*veloper= to  fold,  found  in  enveloper.  ( Skeat .)] 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  uncover,  to  disengage  from  something  which 
enfolds  and  conceals ;  to  disclose,  to  bring  to  light 
gradually. 

“To  develope  the  latent  excellencies  .  .  .  of  our  art.” 
— Sir  J.  Reynolds:  Disc.,  xv. 

2.  To  give  rise  and  encouragement  to ;  to  further, 
to  promote. 

“  Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done 
far  more  ...  to  develope  in  our  minds  a  6ense  of  the 
wilder  beauties  of  nature.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

3.  To  form  by  natural  growth. 

“  The  other  flowers  are  developed  in  succession  farther 
from  the  center.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  332. 

4.  To  work  out,  to  perfect,  to  complete. 

“  Each  inherits  from  his  ancestors  a  physical  constitu¬ 
tion  which  makes  him  develop  unconsciously  the  same 
speech  as  theirs.” — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  ch.  i.,  p.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol.:  To  impart  or  furnish  the  impulse  or 
power  to  organisms,  to  enable  them  to  go  through 
the  process  of  evolution. 

2.  Math.:  To  change  the  form  of  an  expression 
by  the  carrying  out  of  certain  indicated  operations, 
without  changing  the  value  of  the  expression. 
Thus,  in  the  equation  (*-(-a)3=a:3+3aa;2-(-3a2a;+a3, 
the  first  member  is  the  indicated  cube  of  x+a,  and 
the  second  member  its  development. 

3.  Phot. :  To  call  into  visible  existence  the  latent 
picture  produced  in  the  camera  or  under  a  nega¬ 
tive.  [Development.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  advance  or  progress  from  one  stage  to 
another ;  to  expand. 

“There  is  an  undertone  of  strength,  that  may  at  any 
time  develop  into  a  trying  movement.” — Century  Maga¬ 
zine. 

2.  To  be  evolved  or  spring  from  by  natural 
growth. 

3.  To  become  visible,  known,  or  manifest ;  to  come 
to  light. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol.:  To  advance  stage  by  stage  by  gradual 
evolution  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  or  perfect 
stage. 

2.  Phot. :  To  become  visible  by  the  process  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  develop  and  to 
unfold,  see  Uneold. 

de-vel -6p-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  develop;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  developed.  (See  example  under 
Development.) 

de-vel-oped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Develop.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Disclosed,  advanced,  furthered, 
formed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phot. :  Made  visible  by  development. 

2.  Her.:  Unfurled,  as  colors  flying. 

de-vel-&p-er,  s.  [English  develop;  -er.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  develops. 

de-vel'-op-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Develop.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disclosing,  furthering, 
advancing,  or  making  evident ;  the  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  developed. 

2.  Phot. :  The  same  as  Development,  II.  3. 
developing- stick,  s. 

Phot. :  A  stick  used  for  holding  the  glass  while 
being  developed.  The  developing-stick  has  a  suc¬ 
tion-pad  of  india-rubber,  by  which  it  is  made  to 
cling  to  the  glass,  allowing  great  freedom  of  motion 
without  danger  of  becoming  detached.  {Knight.) 

de-vel  -op-ment,  s.  [Fr.  dSveloppement.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  developing,  disclosing,  furthering, 
or  advancing  gradually,  stage  by  stage. 

“The  new  development  of  those  powers  disgusted  and 
alarmed  him.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  developed ;  full, 
open  exhibition. 

3.  The  state  of  advancing  or  rising  gradually  more 
and  more  nearly  to  perfection ;  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Biol. :  The  gradual  advance  stage  by  stage  of 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies  from  the  embryonic  to 
the  perfect  state.  [If  (2).] 


2.  Math. :  The  act  or  process  of  developing  an 
expression  by  the  execution  of  certain  indicated 
operations.  Also  the  new  form  of  an  expression 
resulting  from  such  process.  [Develop,  A.  II.  2.] 

3.  Phot. :  The  treatment  of  an  exposed  sensitive 
photographic  surface  with  certain  reducing  agents, 
so  as  to  call  into  visible  existence  the  latent  picture 
produced  in  the  camera  or  under  a  negative— an 
operation  always  performed  in  an  actinically  dark 
room.  {Knight.) 

4.  Shipbuilding:  The  process  of  drawing  the 
figures  which  given  lines  on  a  curved  surface  would 
assume,  if  that  surface  were  a  flexible  sheet  and 
were  spread  out  flat  upon  a  plane  without  altera¬ 
tion  of  area  and  without  distortion.  Surfaces  not 
truly  developable  are  drafted  on  a  plane  surface  by 
the  process  termed  Expansion  (q.  v.).  {Knight.) 

5.  Biol.:  [If  (2).] 

6.  Music :  A  word  used  in  two  somewhat  different 
senses :  on  the  one  hand  of  a  whole  movement,  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  its  use  with  reference  to  aD 
organism;  and  on  the  other  of  a  subject  or  phrase, 
with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  its  con¬ 
spicuous  features  of  rhythm  or  melody  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  reiteration,  variation,  or  any  othen 
devices  which  the  genius  or  ingenuity  of  the  com-j 
poser  suggests,  with  the  object  of  showing  the) 
various  elements  of  interest  it  contains.  .  .  .  The 
development  of  a  movement  is  rightly,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  contained  in  its  subjects. 
{Grove.) 

If  (1)  Development  of  a  surf  ace : 

Math.:  If  a  single  curved  surface  be  rolled  upon 
a  plane  till  every  element  comes  in  contact  with  the 
plane,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  touched  is  called 
the  development  of  the  curved  surface. 

(2)  Development  hypothesis  or  theory  : 

Biol.:  A  hypothesis  or  theory  which  contends 
that  species  were  not  each  of  them  a  separate  cre¬ 
ation,  but  by  some  process  or  other  came  from  pre¬ 
vious  species,  the  only  exception,  if  any,  existing 
being  one  or  more  primordial  forms.  By  a  similar 
process  arose  also  the  greater  differences  of  struct¬ 
ure  on  which  have  been  founded  genera,  families, 
orders,  classes,  and  even  higher  groups.  Every  one 
has  taken  note  that  man  comes  into  the  world  as 
an  infant,  and  that  bodily  and  mental  development, 
operating  by  means  of  changes  so  gradual  as  to  es¬ 
cape  notice  at  the  time,  make  that  infant  succes¬ 
sively  pass  through  childhood,  youth,  and  so  on  to 
full  maturity.  Growth,  still  continuing,  is  now  less 
apparent  than  before,  and  finally,  counter  causes 
arrest,  overcome  it,  ana  produce  decline.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  inferior  animals.  Thus,  in  the  Index  to 
Prof.  Owen’s  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals  thirteen  entries  occur 
commencing  with  the  word  development,  the  ani¬ 
mals  indicated  being  the  Acalephae,  the  Anellata, 
the  Arachnida,  &c.  Similarly,  plants  grow  from 
seeds ;  the  oak  being  ultimately  produced  by  the 
acorn.  Thus  development  is  the  law  of  the  individ- j 
ual  both  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom.  Among  the  several  races  of  mankind  there  is 
a  tendency  to  progression  from  a  less  to  a  more 
civilized  state,  which  again  is  development  in  an¬ 
other  form.  If  it  exist  clearly  in  the. individual  and 
in  the  human,  if  not  even  in  all,  species,  the  inquiry, 
according  to  the  upholders  of  this  theory,  is  inevit^ 
able,  May  it  not  also  do  so  in  genera,  in  families, 
orders,  &c.?  May  not  the  more  highly-organized 
animals  and  plants  have  in  some  occult  way  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  lower  ones,  and  the  time-honored 
view  that  species — each  of  them  a  separate  creation 
— are  so  nearly  constant  that  they  can  run  only  into 
varieties,  require  modification? 

Buffon,  in  a  vacillating  way,  believed  in  the 
transformation  of  species.  Lamarck  strongly  con¬ 
tended  for  the  same  view,  first  publishing  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject  in  A.  D.  1801 ;  stating  them  at 
greater  length  in  1809  in  his  Philosophic  Zoblogique, 
and  in  1815,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Hist.  Nat.  des 
Animaux  sans  Vertbbres.  He  maintained  that  all 
species,  man  himself  not  excluded,  had  descended 
from  other  species  existing  at  a  prior  time.  As 
early  as  A.  D.  1795  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  suspected 
that  all  known  species  are  degenerations  of  one 
primitive  type;  he  did  not,  however, publish  his 
views  till  1828.  In  1844  appeared  a  work  called  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,  which  by 
1853  was  in  its  tenth  edition,  and  strongly  advocated 
the  Development  hypothesis.  Many  replies  to  this 
work  were  given,  the  most  celebrated  being  Hugh 
Miller’s  Footprints  of  the  Creator;  or,  the  Asterol- 
epis  of  Stromness.  The  eminent  metaphysician, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  essay  which  appeared  in 
the  Leader  in  March,  1852,  and  republished  in  his 
Essays  in  1858,  contrasted  the  theories  of  Creation 
and  Development,  and  intimated  his  belief  in  the 
latter. 

The  last-named  year  commenced  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Development  hypothesis.  July  1, 
1858,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  and 
another  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  on  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion,  a  modification  of  the  Development  hypotb 
esis,  to  which  each  had  come  independently ;  th 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ev  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kwl 


device 


developmental 
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former  on  observation  and  reflection  while  studying 
the  natural  history  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
latter  by  powerful  and  long-continued  thought  on 
the  phenomena  of  organic  life  which  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  during  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
“Beagle”  surveying  vessel  from  1832  to  1836.  This  is 
the  f^m  in  which  the  Development  hypothesis  now 
flourishes.  For  details,  see  Darwinism.  Darwin’s 
celebrated  book,  entitled  The  Origin  of  Species,  first 
appeared  in  1859,  and  his  Descent  of  Man  in  1871. 
Mr.  Wallace’s  work  on  Natural  Selection  came 
forth  in  1870.  One  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
new  doctrines  was  Prof.  Huxley,  who  has  done  an 
immense  deal  to  defend  them  and  render  them  pop¬ 
ular.  In  Germany  the  same  views  are  earnestly 
advocated  and  carried  out  to  an  extreme  length  by 
Prof.  Hseckelin  his  History  of  Creation,  published  in 
1873,  and  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared 
in  1875.  What  was  formerly  termed  Development, 
and  sometimes  more  vaguely  the  Transmutation  of 
Species,  is  now  often  called  Evolution  (q.  v.). 

de  -vel-op-m/en'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  development ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  development. 

“  The  developmental  changes  proceeded.” — Beale:  Bio¬ 
plasm  (1872),  §  44. 

*de-ve-nus’-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  devenusto,  from  de 
=  away,  from,  and  venustas  (genit.  venustatis)  = 
beauty.]  To  deprive  of  beauty  or  grace ;  to  disfigure. 

“They  would  rejoice  to  see  what  yet  remains  of  beauty 
and  order  devenustated ,  and  exposed  to  shame  and  dis¬ 
honor.” — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learning  (1653),  p.  245. 

de-vest' ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  devester;  Fr.  ddvStir, 
from  d^=Lat.  dis=apart,  from,  and  vStir;  Lat. 
vestio=  to  clothe ;  vestis=a  dress.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  strip,  to  deprive  or  divest  of  clothes, 
to  undress. 

“  In  Quarter  and  in  termes  like  Bride  and  Groome 
Devesting  them  for  Bed.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3.  (Folio.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  free  or  clear  from. 

“How  to  devest  it  [auricular  confession]  from  its  evil 
appendages.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

(2)  To  annul,  to  deprive,  to  make  forfeited. 

“What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 

nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  devest  all  right  and  title  in 
a  nation  to  government?” — Bacon. 

II.  Law:  To  alienate  as  to  title  or  right. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law:  To  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a  title  or  estate. 
Except  in  the  legal  sense  this  word  is  now 
written  divest  (q.  v.). 

de-vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Devest.] 
de-vest  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Devest.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  undressing,  depriving 
of,  or  stripping. 

2.  Law;  The  act  of  alienating;  the  state  of  be¬ 
coming  alienated. 

*de-ves'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vesture  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  putting  off  or  leav¬ 
ing  aside. 

“For  his  own  decarnation,  as  I  may  say,  and  devesture 
of  carnality.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat,  ii.,  gi. 

*de-vex’,  *de-vexe’,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  devexus,  pa. 
par.  of  deveho=  to  carry  down:  de=down,  and  veho 
=to  carry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bending  or  bent  downward. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  curve,  devexity. 

“Upon  the  western  lands, 
Following  the  world’s  devex,  he  meant  to  tread.” 

May:  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  x. 

de-vex  -I-tjf,  s.  [0.  Fr.  divexitS;  Lat.  devex- 
Has,  from  devexus.]  A  curving  or  incurvation 
downward;  a  declivity. 

“  The  Heaven’s  devexity.” — Davies:  Wit’s  Pilgrimage. 
*de'-vi-3nt,  *de-vi-aunt,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 
fd£vier=to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  deviate.]  Deviat- 
ling,  wandering,  straying. 

“From  yon  schole  so  deviaunt  I  am.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

de  -vi-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  deviatus,  pa.  par.  of 
devio= to  go  out  of  the  way:  de= away,  from,  and 
via— a  way.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  go,  digress,  or  turn  aside  from  one’s 
right  course. 

“  The  Captain’s  solicitude  to  arrive  at  Otaheite  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  deviate  from  his  direct  track.”— Cook: 
Travels,  vol.  v.  (Introd.) 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wander  or  swerve  from  the  usual  or  estab¬ 
lished  course  or  rule. 

“  They  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
methods  prescribed  by  the  law.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  swerve,  to  digress,  to  err,  to  stray  from  the 
path  of  duty. 

3.  To  diverge,  to  vary,  to  differ,  to  depart,  to  de¬ 
flect. 

“  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  copy  should  devi¬ 
ate  from  the  original.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  deviate. 

“They  were  further  authorized  to  deviate  that  line,  and 
construct  certain  new  lines  and  works.” — London  Times. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lead  astray ;  to  cause  to  wander  or 
err. 

“To  let  them  deviate  him  from  the  right  path.” — Cotton: 
Montaigne,  ch.  xxxv.  {Davies.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deviate, 
to  wander,  to  siverve,  and  to  stray :  “  Deviate  always 
supposes  a  direct  path ;  wander  includes  no  such 
idea.  The  act  of  deviating  is  commonly  faulty,  that 
of  wandering  is  indifferent:  they  may  frequently 
exchange  significations;  the  former  being  justi¬ 
fiable  by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an 
unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is  mostly  used  in 
the  moral  acceptation ;  wander  may  be  used  in 
either  sense.  A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or 
rule  laid  down;  he  wanders  from  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  will  not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  but  the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary  in  their 
moral  conduct  to  deviate  occasionally ;  yet  every 
wanton  deviation  from  an  established  practice 
evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
deviator.  Those  who  wander  into  the  regions  of 
metaphysics  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  them¬ 
selves  :  it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderers, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly.  To 
swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right ;  to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense : 
men  siverve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  inter¬ 
est ;  the  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to 
seek  that  of  pleasure.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deviate  and  to 
digress,  see  Digress. 

de-vl-a -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  deviatio , 
from  Lat.  deviatus.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  diverging  from 
the  direct  or  proper  course. 

U.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  variation  or  departure  from  the  usual  or 
established  course  or  rule. 

“  .  .  .  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse,  from  the  established  course  of  proceeding, 
is  proposed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  wandering,  digressing,  or  departing  from  the 
path  of  duty. 

“Worthy  persons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  devi¬ 
ation,  endeavor  instantly  to  recover  their  lost  ground.” — 
Richardson:  Clarissa. 

3.  A  digression,  a  wandering  from  the  subject. 

“I  shall  make  what  deviations  and  excursions  I  shall 
think  fit,  as  I  proceed  in  my  random  essays.” — Shaftes¬ 
bury:  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  ch.  i. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Astron.:  A  motion  of  the  deferent  either  toward 
or  from  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Comm.:  The  voluntary  departure  of  a  vessel 
without  necessity  from  the  regular  and  usual  course 
of  the  specific  voyage  insured,  which  discharges  the 
underwriters  from  their  responsibility. 

“  It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  deviation  made  expressly 
for  the  object  of  succoring  ships  in  distress  does  not  dis¬ 
charge  the  underwriter.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Eng.  Rail.  Engin.:  The  distance  or  extent  to 
which  a  line  when  complete  may  legally  differ  from 
the  original  deposited  plans.  [ Limit  of  deviation.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  departure  or  difference  of  a  ship’s 
compass  from  the  true  magnetic  meridian,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  iron.  This  depends,  in  iron  ships, 
upon  the  direction  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  in  which  the  ship  was  laid  down,  the 
deviation  being  least  when  the  ship  has  been  built 
with  her  head  pointing  south.  [Compass.] 

“  Their  humor  yet  so  various — 

They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle’s  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

H  (1)  Deviation  of  the  compass:  [Deviation,  B.  4.] 

(2)  Deviation  of  a  falling  body:  The  deviation 
from  a  perpendicular  line  which  occurs  in  the 
descent  of  a  falling  body,  owing  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis. 


(3)  Limit  of  deviation  (Engineering) : 

(a)  Deviations  in  line : 

(i)  In  towns,  ten  yards  each  side  of  the  center 
line. 

(ii)  In  country,  one  hundred  yards,  or  nearly  five 
chains. 

(iii)  Curves  upward  of  half  a  mile  radius  may  be 
sharpened  to  half-mile  radius ;  curves  of  less  thanf 
half-mile  radius  must  not  be  sharpened. 

(b)  Deviations  in  level:  In  towns,  two  feet ;  in  the 
country,  five  feet. 

(c)  Deviations  of  gradient : 

(i)  Gradients  flatter  than  1  in  100,  deviation  ten 
feet  per  mile  steeper. 

(ii)  Gradients  steeper  than  1  in  100,  deviation 
three  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

de -vl-a-tor,  s.  [Rmg.  deviat(e); -or.]  One  who 
deviates  (lit. &fig.).  (Henry.) 

de-vx  §e,  *de-vis,  *de-vys,  *de-vyse,  s.  [Fr. 
devis,  devise ;  Ital.  divisa:  Sp.  devisa;  Low  Lat. 
divisa—  a  division,  a  bound,  a  mark,  a  device,  fern, 
sing,  of  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido  =  to  divide.] 
[Devise,  Divide.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  plan,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem,  a  design. 

“  This  is  our  device, 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  i. 

*2.  The  act  of  plotting  or  scheming ;  devising. 

“  .  .  .  their  device  against  me  all  the  day.” — Lamen¬ 
tations,  iii.  62. 

3.  A  plot,  a  trick,  a  scheme ;  craft. 

“  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty.” — J ob  ▼.  12. 

4.  Skill  or  faculty  of  devising ;  inventive  genius. 

“  Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlesse  price  .  .  . 

As  could  be  framed  by  workmans  rare  devioe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  ix.  27. 

*5.  A  suggestion,  a  plan,  an  idea,  a  purpose. 

“  We  wolde  rewled  be  at  his  devys." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  818, 

*6.  An  opinion. 

“  Certes,  as  at  my  devys 
Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys 
So  good  inne  for  to  dwelle.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  651. 

*7.  Any  piece  of  work  made  or  conceived  with 
art,  skill,  and  fancy ;  a  design,  an  emblem,  a  coir 
ceit. 

“  Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  by  a  nun.” 

Shakesp.-  Lover’s  Complaint,  232. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“A  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and  the  same 
superscription.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*9.  The  motto  attached  to  or  fitted  for  an  emblem. 

“  A  banner  with  the  strange  devioe, 

Excelsior!” 

Longfellow:  Excelsior. 

*10.  A  masque. 

“  That  is  an  old  device.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  v.  1. 

*11.  The  fashion,  design,  style,  or  workmanship  of 
anything. 

“Plate  of  rare  device.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*12.  Manner  of  thinking,  cast,  or  disposition  of 
mind. 

“He’s  gentle,  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned,  full  of 
noble  device.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

II.  Her.,  <&c.:  An  emblem,  intended  to  represent 
a  family,  person,  action,  or  quality,  with  a  suitable 
motto. 

•[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  device  and 
contrivance :  “  There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed 
in  both  these  actions ;  but  the  former  has  most  of 
ingenuity,  trick,  or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of 
deduction  and  plain  judgment  in 'it.  A  devioe 
always  consists  of  some  invention  or  something 
newly  made;  a  contrivance  mostly  respects  the 
mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition  of  things. 
Artists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices ;  men  in 
general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  concerns. 
A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent 
purposes  of  domestic  life.  Beggars  have  various 
devices  for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the 
spectator :  those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  their  wants  commonly  succeed  by 
forming  contrivances  of  which  they  had  not  before 
any  conception.  Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human 
understanding  only:  contrivances  are  likewise, 
formed  by  [the  lower]  animals.  Men  employ  devices 
with  an  intention  either  to  deceive  or  to  please 
others  ;  [the  lower]  animals  have  their  contrivances 
either  to  supply  some  want  or  to  remove  some  evil.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


b(nl,  b<5y;  pout,  j<fwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
•cian,  -tian  =■=  shsm.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun; 


?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


devicefull 
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devil’s-candlestick 


de-vi'ge-ful,  “"de-vlge  -full,  *  de-vise-ful,  a. 
[Eng.  device;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  devices  or  skillful  conceits  and  contriv¬ 
ances. 

‘‘The  goodly  service,  the  devicefull  sights, 

The  bridegromes  state,  the  brides  most  rich  aray.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  iii.  3. 

2.  Inventive,  skillful,  ingenious. 

“  Some  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devicefull  art.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  1. 

de-vi'ge-ful-ly,  *de-vise-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  de¬ 
viceful;  -ly.\  Skillfully,  artfully,  cunningly. 

“  How  they,  devicefully  being  set 
And  bound  up,  might  with  secrecy 
Deliver  errands.”  Donne :  Poems,  p.  77. 

dev’-il  (or  as  devl),  *deofel,  *deofell,  *deofle, 
♦deovel,  *dev-el,  *dev-ele,  *dev-le,  *dev-elle, 
*dev-ill,  *dev-ilie,  *dev-yl,  *dev-ylle,  *dif-le, 
*div-el,  *diev-el,  *diev-le,  *dyev-el,  *dyev-le, 

s.  &a.  [A.  S.  dedful,  dedfol,  fromLat.  diabolus;  Gr. 
diabolos= the  slanderer,  the  devil;  diaballo—(  1)  to 
throw  across  or  in  the  way,  (2)  to  slander:  dia= 
through,  across,  and  ballo= to  throw;  O.  S.  diubal; 
O.  Fris.  diovel,  divel;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiufal;  Icel.  djd- 
full;  Sw.  djefvul ;  Dan.  djavel;  Dut.  duivel;  Ger. 
teufel;  Fr.  diable;  Sp.  diablo;  Port,  diabo;  Ital. 
diavolo.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  exceedingly  wicked  person ;  a  demon,  a 

fiend. 

“  Could  the  world  pick  out  three  such  enemies  again,  as 
that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glen- 
dower?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Any  great  evil  or  calamity. 

“A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil; 

But  to  be  tax’d  and  beaten,  is  the  devil.” 

Granvill. 

(3)  Used  as  an  expletive  to  express  wonder  or 
vexation. 

“What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day?” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

“  ‘  Here’s  your  niece.’ 

“‘My  niecel  the  devil  she  is!’” — Love  will  find  out  the 
Way,  iv. 

(4)  Used  as  a  kind  of  ludicrous  negative. 

“  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is  .  .  .  but  a  time- 
pleaser.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

151  A  mischievous  person. 

(6)  Used  as  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt ;  as,  a  poor  devil. 

(7)  (See  extract.)  [II.  8.] 

“For  this  purpose  a  number  of  men  were  employed 
there,  on  Saturday  night,  and  a  large  grate,  called  a  devil, 
filled  with  burning  coals,  was  used  as  a  light.” — London 
Morning  Chronicle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script.  &  Theol. :  An  evil  spirit,  whose  special 
employment,  as  the  etymology  of  the  name  shows, 
is  to  stand  forth  as  an  accuser  or  slanderer  [see 
etym.],  the  brethren,  i.  e.,  Christians,  being  the 
special  object  of  his  calumnies  (Rev.  xii.  10).  He 
is  identified  with  the  Satan  who  figures  in  the  later 
Old  Testament  compositions  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1;  Job 
i.  6-12 ;  Psalm  cix.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,2),  and  throughout 
the  New  (Mat.  iv.  10,  xii.  26 ;  Luke  x.  18;  Acts  v.  3; 
1  Cor.  v.  5,  &c.).  His  procedure  in  accusing  and 
slandering  the  patriarch.  Job  was  exactly  that 
which  the  New'  Testament  name  devil  would  have 
led  one  to  expect  (Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-8).  The  name 
Satan  (Aram.  Shatana)  is  generally  held  to  mean 
not  accuser,  calumniator,  but  adversary,  enemy ; 
there  is,  however,  a  cognate  one  (Heb.  sitnah), 
which  is  rendered  by  Gesenius  accusation,  so  that 
the  signification  of  Devil  and  Satan  is  very  closely 
akin.  His  character  is  malignant  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  tempting  our  Lord 
(Mat.  iv.  1,  5,  8, 11 ;  Luke  iv.  2,  3,  5,  13),  as  sowing 
tares  among  wheat  (Mat.  xiii.  39) ,  as  entering  Judas 
Iscariot  immediately  before  the  unworthy  disciple 
betrayed  his  Master  (John  xiii.  2),  as  practicing 
wiles  (Ephes.  vi.  11),  and  laying  snares  (1  Tim.  iii. 
7).  His  ability  for  mischief  is.  great;  thus  he  is 
described  as  having  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14) , 
but  he  is  not  omnipotent,  and  if  resisted  will  be  put 
to  flight  (James  iv.  7).  He  is  the  leader  of  (wicked) 
angels,  and  for  him  and  them  everlasting  fire  is  pre- 

ared  (Mat.  xxv.  41).  Into  that  lake  of  fire  the 

evil  will  ultimately  be  cast  (Rev.  xx.  10).  As  an 
infernal  heirarchy  is  thus  recognized,  a  question 
may  arise  as  to  whether  the  numerous  names  ap¬ 
plied  to  devils  in  Scripture,  such  as  the  “  Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air”  (Ephes.  ii.  2),  Abaddon,  Apol- 
lyon,  &c.  (Rev.  ix.  11),  are  all  meant  for  the  same 
malignant  being,  or  whether  some  of  them  may  not 
refer  to  his  more  prominent  followers.  Beelzebub 
and  Satan  are,  however,  identical  (Mat.  xii.  24-26). 
According  to  the  Talmudists  Satan,  whose  real 


name  is  Sammael,  or  Eblis,  was  originally  an  angel 
with  six  wings.  He  is  also  known  as  the  old  ser¬ 
pent,  the  devil,  Beelzebub,  the  unclean  spirit,  levia¬ 
than,  and  Asael.  In  the  East  Indian  story  of  the 
fall  he  is  referred  to  both  as  Asur  and  Mahisasura, 
and  is  also  represented  as  the  great  serpent  Vrita, 
against  ovhich  Indria  fought,  and  which,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  he  overcame.  In  the  Persian 
tradition  he  is  known  as  Ahriman,  and  it  is  believed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  last  day,  after  he  has  been 
purified- by  fire,  he  will  return  to  obedience  and 
again  occupy  the  realms  of  the  just  as  an  angel. 

In  Norse  mythology  the  evil  spirit  is  Loki,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  wolf  and  the  serpent  were  his 
vile  progeny.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  he  was 
a  full  brother  of  Osiris,  their  god,  and  that  he 
rebelled  and  was'  thrown  out  under  the  name  of 
Typhon.  The  people  of  Tyre  and  Rhodes  spoke  of 
the  evil  one  as  Ophion,  or  the  serpent,  which  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  all  serpents  are  to  this  day 
classed  under  the  generic  name  of  “Ophidia.” 
Gould  says :  “  Chronos  Titan  is  the  same  as  the 
Arabic  Scheitan,  the  Erse  Teitin,  the  time  god ;  the 
Biblical  Satan  or  Lucifer,  the  Son  of  the  Morning.” 
The  Greek  story  of  Prometheus  stealing  fire  from 
heaven  is  believed  by  many  learned  commentators 
to  be  identical  with  our  fall  of  the  devil. 

The  Caroline  Island  Indians  have  a  similar  myth 
— that  Merogog  (the  devil)  was  driven  out  of  heaven, 
and  that  he  took  with  him  a  spark  of  fire,  which  he 
presented  toman.  Pluto  and  Plutus,  of  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  mythologists,  is  the  same  as  our  devil. 
In  the  Irish  language  he  is  called  Diabhall  (god  of 
the  air) ;  in  Welsh  he  is  called  Diawl,  meaning 
“  not  light,”  or  the  god  of  darkness  ;  in  old  Saxon 
he  was Durvel,  in  Danish  Diavel,  and  in  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  language  Drof.  The  gypsies  called  him 
Bong,  and  by  the  strange  system  of  contraries  by 
which  their  language,  or  dialect,  is  noted,  they  call 
God  Devlis,  or  Devul,  as  some  writers  give  it. 

The  Scripture  does  not  represent  the  devil  and 
his  angels  as  having  been  created  at  first  in  the  low 
moral  state  in  which  they  exist.  They  were  origi¬ 
nally  happy  spirits,  who  when  in  heaven  lapsed  into 
sin  (Jude,  6),  that  of  Satan  being  pride  (1  Tim.  iii. 
6),  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled  from 
that  blissful  abode.  The  battle  in  which  Michael 
was  the  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts  who  remained 
true  in  their  allegiance  to  God,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  one  in  which  Satan  was  expelled  from 
heaven ;  but  it  may  have  another  reference  (Rev. 
xii.  7-12) .  The  devil  figured  largely  in  the  theology 
of  the  middle  ages,  his  name  inspiring  great  terror. 
Nominally  he  holds  exactly  the  same  place  in  the 
Christian  system  still,  but  he  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  ignored  in  the  preaching  of  the  present  day. 
[Demon,  Satan.] 

2.  Printing :  A  printer’s  errand-boy. 

“  The  loaded  press  beneath  her  laborgroans, 

And  printers’  devils  shake  their  weary  bones.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  Weaving,  <£c. : 

(1)  A  machine  for  opening  out  the  tussocks  of 
cotton,  and  cleaning  therefrom  the  dirt  and  offal. 
It  has  various  other  names,  such  as  willower,  willy, 
beating-machine,  &c.  [Cotton-cleaning  Ma¬ 
chine.] 

(2)  A  rag-engine  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing  woolen 
rags  into  shoddy,  or  linen  and  cotton  rags  to  make 
paper  pulp. 

4.  Mach. :  A  machine  for  making  wood  screws. 

5.  Ichthy.:  [Sea-devil.] 

6 .  ZoGl.:  The  Tasmanian  name  for  Dasyurus 
xtrsinus,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  quadruped  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  but  which  is  capable  of 
destroying  sheep. 

7.  Cookery :  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  some  meat  on 
it,  grilled  with  cayenne  pepper. 

8.  Plumbing:  A  three-legged  grate,  full  of  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  carried  by  plumbers  to  the  tops  of  houses 
or  other  buildings  to  melt  solder,  lead,  &c.  The 
name  devil  is  applied  from  the  havoc  which  it  some¬ 
times  makes  with  the  building  if  a  live  coal  drop¬ 
ping  from  it  finds  its  way  among  the  woodwork  of 
the  roof. 

If  A  little  charcoal  stove,  shaped  like  an  iron  bot¬ 
tle  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  is  sometimes  used  by 
zinc-workers  for  heating  their  irons.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  dangerous  as  the  three-legged  appara¬ 
tus,  nor  is  it  called  by  plumbers  a  devil. 

9.  Horol.:  A  small  lump  of  coarse  matted  wire, 
with  a  short  handle,  used  to  support  articles  to  be 
treated  with  the  blowpipe. 

10.  Pyrot.:  A  kind  of  small  cracker  or  firework. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Devilish,  fiendish,  demoniacal ;  dia¬ 
bolical,  damnable. 

“  That  devil  monk, 

Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

If  In  phrases  and  proverbs : 

(1)  To  go  to  the  devil:  To  go  to  ruin. 

(2)  To  play  the  devil  with:  To  do  great  harm  or 
injury  to,  to  ruin. 

“  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 


(3)  To  give  the  devil  his  due:  To  allow  even  the 
worst  man  credit  for  any  good  qualities  he  may  have. 

*(4)  A  twenty  devils'  way :  In  the  name  of  twenty 
devils.  ,  .  , 

*(5)  The  devilrides  on  a  fiddle-stick ;  Aproverbial 
expression,  apparently  meant  to  indicate  anything 
new,  unexpected,  and  strange. 

“  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick ;  what’s 
the  matter?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

(6)  When  the  devil  is  blind:  Never. 

(7)  Dare-devil:  Reckless,  heedless,  foolhardy; 
used  adjectively  or  as  a  substantive. 

(8)  The  devil  to  pay :  A  reckoning  to  be  had,  as 
for  some  mischief  or  damage  done. 

(9)  Blue  devils :  Low  spirits ;  same  as  the  blues. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  devil  and 

demon:  “Since  the  devil  is.  represented  as  the 
father  of  all  wickedness,  associations  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name  that  render  its  pronunciation 
in  familiar  discourse  offensive  to  the  chastened 
ear ;  while  demon  is  a  term  of  indifferent  applica¬ 
tion,  that  is  commonly  substituted  in  its  stead  to 
designate  either  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit.  Malice 
and  fraud  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
devil;  rage  is  properly  that  of  a  demon.  The  devil 
is  said  in  proverbial  discourse  to  be  in  such  things 
as  go  contrary  to  the  wish  ;  the  demon  of  jealousy 
is  said  to  possess  the  mind  that  is  altogether  car¬ 
ried  away  with  that  passion.”  (Crabb:  English 
Synon.) 

If  Obvious  compound :  Devil-born.  (Tennyson.) 

devil-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  genus  Dicrurus ;  they  are  natives  of 
India. 

devil-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  used  for  moving 
heavy  ordnance ;  a  sling-cart, 
devil-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscatorius,  a  large  species  of 
ray ;  also  called  the  Sea-devil  (q.  v.) . 

devil  in  a  bush,  or  devil  in  a  mist. 

Botany : 

(1)  Nigella  damascena,  from  its  homed  capsules 
peering  from  a  bush  of  finely-divided  involucre. 
(Prior.) 

(2)  Paris  quadrifolia.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
devil-may-care,  a.  &  $. 

A.  As  adj. :  Reckless,  careless. 

“  He  who  is  sitting  there, 

With  a  rollicking 
Devil-may-care, 

Free-and-easy  look  and  air.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  reckless,  careless  fellow, 
devil-monkey,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  monkey,  Pithecia  satanas. 
devil  on  both  sides,  devil  o’  both  sides,  s. 
[Supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  prickly  achenes 
of  the  fruit.  (Britten  <&  Holland.))  A  plant. 
Ranunculus  arvensis. 
devil-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Alstonia  scholaris. 

devil-worship,  s.  The  worship  of  evil  personi¬ 
fied,  still  practiced  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by 
primitive  tribes  who  believe  that  there  are  two 
powers  presiding  over  this  world,  the  one  of  good 
and  the  other  of  evil,  and  that  these  two  have  equal 
power.  Devil-worship  is  only  a  slight  advance  on 
fetichism,  the  difference  being  that  in  devil-worship 
the  destructive  powers  of  nature  are  personified, 
devil’s  advocate,  s.  [Advocatus  Diaboli.] 
devil’s-apple,  s.  The  mandrake, 
devil’s- apron,  s.  The  very  broad  form  of  the 
sea-weed  Laminaria  saccharina,  a  North  American 
plant. 

devil’s-bit,  deil’s-bit,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Scabiosa  succisa,  from  the  well-known  legend 
that  the  devil  bit  off  a  portion  of  the  root  in  order 
to  destroy  its  medicinal  properties,  a  story  invented 
to  account  for  its  premorse  root.  (Britten  <&  Hol¬ 
land.) 

2.  Helonia  dioica,  a  North  American  plant,  called 
also  the  Blazing  Star.  (Lindley.) 

If  Devil’s-bit  Scabious : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Devil’s-bit. 

*devil’s-bones,  s.pl.  Dice. 

*devil’s-books,  s.pl.  Cards. 

“  ‘  Your  cards,’  said  he,  ‘they  are  the  Devil’s  books.’ 
Swift:  Polite  Conv.,  iii. 

devil’s-brushes,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  A  general  name  for  ferns  in  the  “Black 
Country.”  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

devil’s-candlestick,  s. 

Bot.:  Nepeta  Glechoma.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


devil’s 

devil’s  churn-staff,  s. 

Bot. ;  Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  from  its  poisonous 
properties.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devil’s-claws,  s. 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

(2)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

2.  Mach. :  A  grapnel. 

devil’s  coach-horse,  s. 

Entom. :  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  beetle, 
Ocypus  olens.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  dull 
black  color,  and  when  it  meets  anything  which 
excites  its  anger,  it  throws  up  its  head,  opens  its 
sickle-like  jaws  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  waves  its 
evil-smelling  tail  over  its  back,  like  that  of  a  scor¬ 
pion.  The  odor  is  peculiarly  fetid  and  enduring. 
It  is  very  pugnacious  and  extremely  common.  Its 
nature  is  predacious,  and  it  runs  with  great  speed, 
whence  its  name. 

devil’s  coach-wheel,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devil’s-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Stellaria  holostea.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devil’s-cow,  s. 

Entom,.:  The  same  as  Devil’s  Coach-hoese  (q.v.). 
devil’s-currycomb,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

devil’s-cut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  the  Wild  Clematis  ( C.Vitalba ), 
dried  and  used  by  boys  for  smoking.  (Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

devil’s  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  various  species  of 
Dragon-fly,  so  applied  from  the  long,  slender  shape 
of  their  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  pecten,  from  its  long  awns. 
*devil’s-dung,  s. 

Pharm. :  Ferula  asafcetida. 

devil’ s-dust,  s. 

Weaving :  The  flock  which  is  tom  out  of  cotton 
or  wool  by  the  teazing-machine ;  of  this  cheap  cloth 
is  made. 

“  Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  devil’ s-dust  in¬ 
stead  of  true  wool?” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  239. 

devil’s  dye,  s. 

Bot. :  Indigofera,  the  Indigo  genus  of  plants, 
devil’s-eyes,  s. 

Bot. :  Stellaria  holostea. 

devil’s  fig,  s. 

Bot. :  A  yellow  poppy,  Argemone  mexicana. 
devil’s-fingers,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

devil’s-flower,  s. 

Bert.:  Lychnis  diurna.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
devil’s-guts,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Cuscuta,  various  species,  especially  C.  europcea, 
from  the  thread-like  stems,  which  wind  round  other 
plants  and  strangle  them. 

2.  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

3.  Convolvulus  sepium.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devil’s-horn,  s. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus. 

devil’s  ladies  and  gentlemen,  s. 

Bot.:  Arum  maculatum.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
devil’s  leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  An  exceedingly  pungent  nettle,  Urtica  uren- 
tissima.  It  is  found  in  Timor.  (Lindley.) 

devil’s-milk,  s.  [From  the  acrid  quality  of  the 
milky  juice.] 

Botany : 

1.  Chelidoniummajus. 

2.  Euphorbia  Peplus. 

3.  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
devil’s-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  Achillea  millefolium. 
devil’s-oatmeal,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthriscus  sylvestris. 
devil’s-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthriscus  sylvestris. 
*devil’s-paternoster,  s.  A  grumble;  a  curse. 
“What  devills  pater  noster  is  this  he  is  saying?” — 
Terence  in  English  (1614). 
devil’s-posy,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium  ursinum.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

devil’s  snuff-box,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Lycoperdon,  especially 
L.  Bovista,  from  its  supposed  deleterious  properties, 
and  from  the  clouds  of  brown  snuff -like  spores  that 
fly  off  when  a  ripe  puff-ball  is  squeezed.  ( Britten  <& 
Holland.) 
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devil’ s-stinkpot,  s. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fungus,  Phallus  impudicus. 
devil’ s-tattoo,  s.  A  drumming  with  the  fingers, 
as  on  the  table,  window,  &c. 

devil’s-turnip,  s. 

Bot.:  Byronia,  a  genus  of  Cucurbitaceee. 
dev  -II  (or  as  devl),  v.  t.  [Devil,  s.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  devilish  or  diabolical. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cookery :  To  grill  with  cayenne  pepper  or  other 
condiment. 

2.  Weaving :  To  prepare  cotton  or  wool  with  the 
devil  or  teazing-machine. 

fdev  -Il-dom,  s.  [Eng.  devil ;  - dom .]  Dealings 
with  the  devil. 

“  I  defy  you  to  name  a  man  half  so  famous 

For  devildoms.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.,  Lord  of  Tholouse. 
dev'-Iled,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Devil,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  food  grilled  with  hot  condi¬ 
ments,  as  cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  &c. ;  as,  deviled 
ham,  &c. 

dev  -il-ess,  s.  [Eng.  devil ;  -ess.]  A  she-devil. 

“.  .  .  angel,  man,  devil,  nor  deviless.” — Urquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii.  (Davies.) 

dev-Il-et,  s.  [Eng.  devi(l ],  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 
A  little  devil ;  an  imp. 

“And pray  now  what  were  these  devilets  call’d?” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.,  Truants. 
♦dev  -ll-ful-ly,  adv.  [Formed  from  devil,  as 
manfully  from  man.)  Like  a  devil. 

“He  .  .  .  strove  manfully,  yea  devilfully,  to  attain 
it.” — E.  Peacock:  Half  Skirlaugh,  iii.  7. 

♦dev -Il-hQod,  *dev-el-hede,  s.  [Eng.  devil; 
•hood.)  Devilishness ;  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

“No  deuelhede  I  ne  habbe  in  me.” — Leben  Jesu,  499. 
♦dev'-Il-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  devil,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ing.) 
A  devilet,  an  imp,  a  young  devil. 

“Engender  young  devilings.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

dev'-il-Ish,  *dev  -Il-llshe,  a.  [Eng.  devil;  -ish.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

“He  that  hath  the  devill  to  his  father  must  neede  have 
devilish  children.” — Latimer:  Serm.,  p.  9. 

2.  Befitting  a  devil;  diabolical,  infernal,  dam¬ 
nable. 

“  Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  878,  379. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  abhorrence ;  exceedingly 
evil  or  malicious. 

“The  most  suited  to  a  mean  and  devilish  nature.” — 
Hume:  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion. 

2.  Used  ludicrously  in  the  sense  of  excessive,  ex¬ 
treme,  exceeding. 

“He’s  off  and  on  at  so  devilish  a  rate,  a  man  knows  not 
where  to  have  him.” — Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  iv.  1. 

♦devilish-holy,  a.  Wicked  and  good  at  the 
same  time. 

“When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray!” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 
dev-Il-Ish-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  devilish;  -ly.) 

1.  Lit.:  Like  a  devil.  In  the  way  that  a  devil 
might  be  expected  to  do ;  diabolically,  infernally, 
damnably. 

“Then  they  begin  to  pick  holes,  as  we  say,  in  the  coats 
of  some  of  the  godly,  and  that  devilishly.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  Exceedingly,  extremely. 

“I  was  deceived  in  you  devilishly.” — Wycherley:  Coun¬ 
try  Wife,  v.  4. 

dev  -Il-Ish-ness,  *dyv-el-ysh-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
devilish ;  -ness.)  A  quality  or  character  befitting  a 
devil ;  a  diabolical  or  infernal  character. 

“ .  .  .  this  devilishness  of  temper.” — Carlyle:  Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

dev-il-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  devil ;  -ism.)  Devilry;  an 
act  befitting  a  devil. 

“This  is  not  heresy,  but  mere  devilism.” — Bp.  Hall:  Re¬ 
mains,  p.  160. 

dev'-Il-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  devil;  -ize.)  To  place 
or  rank  among  devils. 

“He  that  should  deify  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  as 
much  as  he  that  should  devilize  him.” — Bp.  Hall:  Re¬ 
mains,  p.  13. 

dev  -il-kin,  s.  [English  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-kin.)  A  devilet,  a  little  devil,  an  imp. 

“  No  wonder  that  a  Beelzebub  has  his  devilkins  to  attend 
at  his  call.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  14. 


devirgination 

dev -ll-ment,  s.  [Eng .  devil;  -ment.)  Mischief, 
roguery,  pranks. 

♦dev-il  ness,  *dev-el-nesse,  s.  [English  devil; 
-ness.]  A  state  or  condition  of  devils. 

“  Alle  goddes  of  genge  develnesses  ere  tha.” — Early  Eng. 
Psalter:  Ps.  xcv.  6. 

♦dev’-ll-ock,  s.  [English  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ock.)  A  little  devil,  an  imp. 

dev’-Il-rf,  *dev-yl-ry,  *dewylry,  s.  [English 
devil;  -ry.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  acts  or  characteristics  of  the  devil ;  diabol¬ 
ical  wickedness. 

“He  calleth  vnwrytten  verities  starke  lyes  and  deuilry .” 
— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,129. 

2.  Dealings  or  communication  with  the  devil. 

“I  always  thought  there  was  devilry  among  you.” — 
Walker:  Peden,  p.  65. 

II.  Fig. :  Devilment,  mischief. 

“  Better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  devilries  of  the 
Faust  of  Goethe.” — Hazlitt.  (Ogilvie.) 

dev  il-ship,  s.  [Formed  from  devil  on  thp 
analogy  of  lordship ,  &c.]  The  person  or  character 
of  a  devil. 

“  But  I  shall  find  out  counter  charms, 

Thy  airy  devilship  to  remove.” 

Cowley:  Description  of  Honor. 

tdev  -il-try,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -try.)  Devilish  or 
diabolical  acts ;  devilry. 

“The  rustics  beholding  crossed  themselves  and  sua 
pected  deviltries.” — Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xcv. 

♦dev  -II  ward,  adv.  [Eng.  devil;  -ward.)  To¬ 
ward  the  devil. 

“Instead  of  ^  “Vgling  Devilward.” — Carlyle:  Letters  of 
Cromwell,  iii.  166. 

*de-vint,  a.  [Lat.  devinctus,  pa.  par.  of  devincio 
=to  bind  down:  de=down,  and  vincio— to  bind.] 
Bound,  under  an  obligation. 

“  The  mair  obleist  and  devint  to  be  cairfull  of  his 
hienes  preseruatioun.” — Acts  Jas.  VI.  (1573). 

de'-vl-o-scope,  s.  [Lat.  devius- out  of  the  way, 
and  Gr.  skopeo= to  see!]  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“The  devioscope,  or  apparatus  showing  directly  the 
ratio  between  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  and  that 
of  any  horizon  round  the  vertical  of  a  place.” — Nature, 
vol.  xxiv.,  p.  60. 

de  -vl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  devius— going  out  of  the 
way.]  [Deviate.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Wandering  out  of  the  way,  circuitous,  mean¬ 
dering,  winding. 

“  Where’er  thy  devious  current  strays, 

The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems.” 

Longfellow:  The  Brook. 

2.  Out  of  the  usual  track ;  out  of  the  way. 

“  While  o’er  devious  paths  I  wildly  trod, 

Studious  to  wander  from  the  beaten  road.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

II.  Fig. :  Going  astray,  or  wandering  from  the 
path  of  duty  ;  erring. 

“  Whose  heart  is  .  .  .so  devious  from  the  truth 

through  perverse  error.” — Prynne:  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  12. 

de’-vl-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  devious;  -ly.)  In  a 
devious,  wandering  manner.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Without  this  the  strongest  intellect  may  be  fruitlessly 
or  deviously  employed. ” — Sir  J.  Reynolds:  Disc.  1. 

de’-vl-ous-ness,  s. _  [Eng.  devious;  -ness.)  The 
quality  of  being  devious ;  departure  or  deviating 
from  a  right  course. 

“  No  words  can  fully  expose  the  astonishing  deviousness 
of  such  a  digression  as  this.” — Whitaker:  Rev.  of  Gibbon’s 
Hist.,  p.  252. 

de-vir  -gln-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  devirginatus. , 
pa.  par.  of  devirgino :  de= away,  from,  and  virgc 
(genit.  virginis)  =  a  virgin.]  Deprived  of  virginity; 
deflowered. 

“  Fair  Hero  left  devirginate.” 

Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  8.  3. 

de-Vir  -gln-ate,  v.  t.  [Devirginate,  a.) 

1.  Lit.:  To  rob  or  deprive  of  virginity;  to  de¬ 
flower. 

“Stage-players  devirginate  unmarried  persons.” — 
Prynne:  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  or  rob  of  purity ;  to  defile. 

“  This  very  expression  of  virgin  does  direct  us  to  make 
use  of  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  that  sin  do  not  devir¬ 
ginate  us.” — Dr.  Allestree:  Serm.  (1684),  pt.  ii.,  p.  96. 

♦de-vir  -gin-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Devikgin- 

ATE,  V.] 

de-vir-gin-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devvrginatio , 
from  devirginatus.)  The  act  of  depriving  of  vir¬ 
ginity;  deflowering. 

“  Maidens  when  they  bee  forced,  and  suffer  devirgino- 
tion.” — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  192. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shen.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


devisable 
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Devonian 


d6-vl§  -3-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dev  is  (e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  may  or  can  be  devised,  con¬ 
trived,  or  imagined. 

“  Cavils  devisable  by  curious  and  captious  wits  against 
it.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Law :  Capable  of  being  devised  or  bequeathed 
by  will. 

“  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that,  before  the  Conquest, 
lands  were  devisable  by  will.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  20. 

de-vlfj'-gd,  s.  [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -al.]  The  act  or 
mode  of  devising  or  inventing ;  the  state  of  being 
devised. 

“Each  word  .  .  .  has  its  own  place,  mode,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  devisal." — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  309. 

*de-vis'-9er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  de=away,  from, 
and  viscera=the  entrails.]  To  disembowel,  to  evis¬ 
cerate. 


de-vi’§e,  *de-vice,  *de-vize,  *de-vyse,  *dy- 
vyse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deviser;  Ital.  divisare;  Low 
Lat.  divisa  =  a  division  of  goods ;  Lat.  divisus,  pa. 
par.  of  divido— to  divide.]  [Device,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  invent,  to  contrive,  to  excogitate,  to  strike 
out  or  compose  by  thought  and  consideration ;  to 
scheme,  to  plot. 

“  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Something 
was  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  To  think  of,  determine,  or  settle  on ;  to  plan, 
to  purpose. 

“  Even  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own 
heart.” — 1  Kings  xii.  33. 

*3.  To  imagine,  to  think  of. 

“  Herte  of  mon  dyadlich  ne  may  hit  thencke,  ne  mouth 
deuisi.” — Ayenbite,  p.  144. 

*4.  To  direct,  to  describe. 

“  As  I  have  you  er  this  devised." — Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*5.  To  guess. 

“  If  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  42. 

*6.  To  paint,  to  draw. 

“  That  deare  Crosse  uppon  your  shield  devized." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  XL  i.  81. 

II.  Law:  To  bequeath,  or  give  by  will.  (Used  of 
landed  estates  as  distinguished  from  personalty.) 

“  The  origin  and  antiquity  of  devising  real  estates  by 
will.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  20. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  cogitate. 

“As  Mercury  did  first  devise .” 

Milton:  Comus,  963. 

*2.  To  reflect,  to  consider  (with  of). 

“When  he  had  devized  of  her  case.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  34. 

If  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  to  devise  and 
to  bequeath :  “  To  devise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath  is 
an  informal  alsignment  of  our  property  to  another 
on  our  death.  We  devise  therefore  only  by  a  legal 
testament:  we  may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  any  expression  of  our  will :  we  can  de¬ 
vise  only  that  which  is  property  in  the  eye  of  the  law ; 
we  may  bequeath  in  the  moral  sense  any  thing  which 
we  cause  to  pass  over  to  another:  a  man  devises  his 
lands;  he  bequeaths  his  name  or  his  glory  to  his 
children.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  devise  and  to 
contrive,  see  Contrive. 

de-vi’§e,  *de-vis,  *de-vyce,  *de-vys,  ♦de¬ 
vyse,  *di-vise,  s.  [O.  Fr.  devis:  Prov.  devis  (m.), 
devisa  (f.),  from  Lat.  divisus .]  [Device.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Direction,  order,  authority,  power,  control. 

“Thou  salle  haue  at  thin  owen  deuys.” 

Langtoft,  p.  167. 

*2.  Opinion. 

“  The  myryeste  margarys,  at  my  devyse 
That  euer  I  segh  with  myn  yghen.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  199 

3.  A  contrivance,  a  device,  a  design. 

“  Proportionet  partly  with  painteres  deuyse." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  6,062. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  bequeathing,  or  giving  landed  prop¬ 
erty  by  will. 

“  After  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mortgages  and 
devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for  flaws  in  titles.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  That  which  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

8.  A  will  or  testament. 


de-vl§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Devise,  v.] 
dev  -I-§ee,  s.  [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
anything  is  devised  by  will. 

“  The  devisee  of  the  use  could  in  Chancery  compel  its 
execution.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*de-vl’§e-ment,  *de-vyse-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  de- 
visement;  Ital .  divisiamento.]  A  description. 

“  I  knew  hit  by  his  deuysement  in  the  Apocalyppez.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,018. 

de-vl§-er,  de-vi-sor,  *de-vy-sour,  *de-vi-zor, 
♦di-vi-ser,  s.  [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  devises,  plans,  or  contrives ;  a  con¬ 
triver. 

“  A  law  should  by  the  selfsame  maker  and  deviser  of  the 
same  be  again  revoked.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  148. 

*2.  One  who  feigns  or  pretends ;  a  deeeiver,  an 
inventor. 

“I  say,  they  are  daily  mocked  into  error  by  devisers.”— 
Browne. 

II.  Law  (of  the  form  devisor ) :  One  who  devises 
or  bequeaths  anything  by  will. 

“The  burning,  tearing,  or  destroying  thereof  by  the 
devisor.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 
de-vi§’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Devise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  contriving,  planning,  or 
inventing  anything. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  bequeathing  landed  property 
by  will. 

de-vi§  -or,  s.  [Devisee.] 

♦dev'-I-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  devitabilis ,  from  devito= 
to  avoid  :  cie=away, from, and  vito=  to  avoid.]  That 
may  or  can  be  avoided  or  escaped ;  avoidable. 

de-vl-tal-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vitalize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  life  or  vitality. 

“I  do  not  speak  of  woman  demoralized,  devitalized  by 
slavery.” — W.  S.  Mayo:  Never  Again,  ch.  xvi. 
*dev-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devitatio,  from  devito.] 

1.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  escaping. 

2.  A  warning  off. 

“If  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  him¬ 
self  a  guest  at  the  devil’s  banquet,  maugre  all  devitation, 
let  him  stay  and  hear  the  reckoning.” — Adams:  Works,  i. 
177.  ( Davies .) 

de-vlt-rl-f  I-ca  -tion 

and  Eng.  vitrification  (q. 
depriving  glass  of  its  transparency,  and  making  it 
soft  and  pliable. 

“Malleable  Glass. — M.  Peligot  has  called  attention  to 
this  new  fact,  that  he  has  discovered  the  devitrification  of 
a  piece  of  St.  Gobain  glass.” — J.  Timbs,  in  Cassell’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

de-vlt'-rl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  <Je=away,  from,  and 
Eng.  vitrify  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  luster  and 
transparency. 

*de-vlve,  v.  t.  [Lat.  de=away,  from,  and  vivus 
=living;  cf.  revive.]  To  deprive  of  life;  to  devi¬ 
talize. 

“Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that  there  are  organisms 
which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  derive,  and  revive 
many  times.” — Beale:  Bioplasm. 

de-voc-al-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  devocaliz(e) ; 

- ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  making  voiceless  or 
non-sonant. 

“Before  voiceless  stops  there  is  always  devocalization.” 
—II.  Sweet:  Sounds  of  Spoken  Swedish  (Trails.  Philol.  Soc.), 
p.  484. 

de-voc-31-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from,  and 
En g.  vocalize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  voiceless  or  non¬ 
sonant. 

♦dev  -6-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  devocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  devoco .] 

1.  Trans. :  To  call  away. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

“From  the  myou  devocate.” — Preston:  King  Cambyses. 
( Davies .) 

dev-6-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
devoco=  to  call  away :  de=away,  from,  and  voco= to 
call.]  A  calling,  seducing,  or  leading  astray. 

“He  that  makes  it  his  business  to  be  freed  and  released 
from  all  its  [sorcery’s]  blandishments  and  flattering 
devocations.” — Hally  well:  Melampronvea,  p.  97. 

de-vdid’,  *de-voyd,  *de-voyde,  a.  [O.  Fr. 

desvuidier .  desvoidier ;  Fr.  devider=  to  empty  out; 
O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis=apart,  from;  O.  Fr.  voidier, 
vuidier  =  to  void;  void,  vuit=e mpty,  void;  Lat. 
viduus.] 

1.  Empty,  deserted,  vacant,  void. 

“  When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid, 

And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  lyen.” 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  16. 


,  s.  [Pref.  de= away,  from, 
v.).]  The  actor  process  of 


2.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  not  possessing. 

“And  what  avails  tune  without  voice, 

Devoid  of  matter?” 

Cowper:  Trans,  of  Milton’s  Ad  Patrem. 

3.  Free  from. 

‘‘Deuoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

If  For  the  difference  between  devoid  and  empty 
see  Empty. 

de-vdid',  *de-voyde,  *de-woyde,  v.  t.  [Db- 
void,  a.]  „ 

1.  To  clear  out  of,  to  quit,  to  depart  from. 

“  He  bad  her  swythe  devoyde  hys  land.” 

R.  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,228. 

2.  To  put  away,  to  put  aside. 

“  Dewoyde  now  thy  vengaunce.” 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  283. 

devoir  (dev'-war),  *de-veer,*de-ver,*de-verel 
s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  aeber:  Ital.  devere,  dovere;  Prov.  <x 
Port,  dever;  from  Lat.  debeo= to  owe.] 

1.  A  service,  a  duty. 

“  Do  the  deuer  that  thow  hastto  done.” 

William  of  Palerne,  2,646. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  politeness ;  respects. 

"  Gentlemen,  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay  their 
devoirs  to  one  particular  fair.”—  Spectator. 

T[  The  word  was  once  naturalized  in  English,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such.  ( Trench :  Eng¬ 
lish  Past  and  Present,  lect.  iii.) 

*dev  -o-lftte,  *d!v-6-lffte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  devolutus, 
pa.  par.  of  devolvo= to  roll  down:  de=down,  and 
volvo^  to  roll.]  To  transfer,  to  devolve. 

“The  realme  of  France,  by  Goddes  lawe  and  mannee 
lawe  to  you  lawfully  divoluted." — Hall:  Henry  V.  (an.  2). 

dev-6-lff-tion,  *dev-6-lff'-cion,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
devolutio,  from  devolutus,  pa.  par.  of  devolvo;  Fr. 
devolution;  Sp.  devolution;  Ital.  devoluzione.] 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  rolling  down. 

“  The  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterrations,  or  the 
devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys  from  the  hilla 
and  high  grounds,  will  fall  under  our  consideration.” — 
Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  on  or  transferring;  the 
state  of  devolving  or  being  handed  on  or  trans¬ 
ferred. 

“  By  the  alteration  of  the  state  and  the  devolution  of 
the  same  to  Henry  the  Fourth.” — Grafton:  Chron.  Henry 
VIII.  (an.  34). 

(2)  A  moving  of  passing  on  from  one  stage  ta 
another. 

“The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  those  courts  is  derive*, 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  last  devolution  i* 
to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal.” — Hale. 

de-volve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  devolvo:  de= down, 
volvo= to  roll ;  Sp.  devolver;  Ital.  devolvere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  roll  down. 

“  The  swelling  Nile  .  .  . 

Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his  maze. 

Thomson:  Summer,  816. 

2.  Fig. :  To  transfer,  to  hand  over,  to  pass  on. 

“  He  did  devolve  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  therein 
mentioned.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  483. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Lit. :  To  roll  down. 

“  The  matter  which  devolves  from  the  hills  down  upon 
the  lower  grounds,  does  not  considerably  raise  them.”— 
Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  fall,  of  pass  in  succession  from  one  to 
another ;  to  be  transferred. 

“  On  great  HSneas  shall  devolve  the  reign.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  356. 

(2)  To  fall,  to  become  incumbent. 

“  Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  232. 
de-vol  ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Devolve.] 
de-vol  ve-ment,  s.  [Eng.  devolve ;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  process  of  devolvmg ;  devolution. 
de-volv-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Devolve.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  or  handed  over ;  devolution, 

De-v6  -ni-3.il,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Devon ;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Devon,  or  Devon 
shire,  a  county  in  the  southwest  of  England. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  Devonian  rocks  (q.  v.). 
Devonian  period. 

Geol. :  The  time  during  which  the  Devonian  rocks 
were  being  deposited.  [Devonian  Rocks.] 
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Devonian  rocks,  or  system. 

Geol.:  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata.  It  is  intermediate  in  age  between  the  Silu¬ 
rian,  which  is  older  than  it,  and  the  Carboniferous, 
which  is  newer.  In  the  early  days  of  geological 
inquiry,  two  red  sandstones  were  recognized,  one 
called  the  Old  Red  and  the  other  the  New  Red  Sand¬ 
stone. 

The  fossils  of  the  lacustrine  Old  Red  Sandstone 
are  chiefly  fishes,  generally  classed  as  Ganoids, 
though  Prof.  Huxley  approximates  them  to  the 
Siluridse  ;  those  of  the  marine  Devonians  are  corals 
such  as  Favosites  and  Cyathophyllum  with  Brach- 
iopod  shells  and  other  organisms.  Rocks  of  the 
age  now  mentioned  occur  abroad  in  Russia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Prance,  Great  Britian,  &c.,  with  some  fossils 
analogous  to  and  others  identical  with  those  found 
at  home. 


dev'-on-ite,  s.  [From  being  first  discovered  at 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  England.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Wavellite  (q.  v.). 

Dev'-on§,  s.  pi.  [From  the  county  where  they 
are  reared.  (Seedef.)]  The  name  given  to  a  breed 
of  cattle  which  were  first  bred  in  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  rather  wild,  of  a  dark-red  color, 
and  can  be  used  instead  of  horses  for  plowing. 
They  are  smaller  than  Shortnorns  or  Herefords. 
The  bull  has  a  small  head,  fine  muzzle  and  face, 
very  handsome  horns,  which  should  taper  upward 
and  rather  backward ;  the  eye  is  large  and  rather 
wild,  indicating  an  active  disposition ;  the  neck  is 
arched,  but  the  dewlap  is  not  much  developed ;  tail 
set  on  rather  high ;  good  barrel  well  up  behind  the 
shoulder;  not  the  depth  of  carcass  in  the  same 
height  as  is  found  in  the  Shorthorns ;  skin  of  a 
dark-red  and  rather  of  a  mottled  character,  and 
plenty  of  long'  curling  hair ;  the  skin  is  thicker  than 
that  of  Shorthorns,  but  not  so  thick  as  that  of  Here¬ 
fords.  They  form  a  good  deal  of  inside  fat  and 
firm  meat.  The  cows  yield  a  very  rick  milk.  They 
are  hardy,  and  able  to  find  food  on  poor  uplands. 


*dev-or-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devoratio,  from  devoro 
=to  devour.]  The  act  of  devouring;  the  state  of 
being  devouring. 

“  They  have  beene  occasions  of  the  death  and  devora - 
tionoi  manie  children.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*dev-or-Ie,  s.  [Fr.  devoir.']  A  duty  payable 
from  land,  or  belonging  to  one  in  virtue  of  his 
office. 

♦de-vot-^-rjf,  s.  [Low  Latin  devotarius,  from 
Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo= to  vow,  to  devote.] 
A  votary. 

“  There  went  up  a  more  famous  and  frequent  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  devotaries  than  to  any  holy  land  of  theirs  whatso¬ 
ever.” — Gregory:  Works  (1684),  p.  60. 

de-vo’te,  V.  t.  [Lat.  devotus ,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo: 
de= fully,  and  voveo= to  vow ;  Fr.  d6vouer.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  consecrate ;  to  dedicate ;  to  set  apart  or 
appropriate  by  vow. 

“No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the 
Lord  .  .  .  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.” — Lev.  xxvii.  21. 

2.  To  offer  up  ;  to  give  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

“Decius,  following  the  example  of  his  father  at  the 

battle  of  Veseris,  devoted  himself  for  the  Komans.”— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  33. 

*3.  To  execrate,  to  curse,  to  doom  to  destruction. 
“  Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn, 

Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born.” 

Rowe:  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  addict ;  to  give  wholly  up  to. 

“The  ardor  and  perseverance  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  his¬ 
tory.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 

“Alike  devote  to  sorrow’s  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection  and  the  midnight  dream.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  1,061,  1,062. 

3.  To  doom,  to  consign. 

“Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight.” — 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  devote  and  to  ded¬ 
icate,  see  Dedicate. 

♦de-vote,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  .devotus;  Fr.  divot.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Doomed,  set  apart,  devoted. 

“  How  art  thou  lost  !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 

Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote!" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  900,  901. 

2.  Devoted,  addicted,  attached. 

“  Let’s  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle’s  checks, 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

3.  Devout. 

“  Be  dep  denote  in  hoi  mekenesse.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  406. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  devotee. 

“  One  professeth  himself  a  devote  or  peculiar  servant  to 
our  Lord.” — Sir  E.  Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

de-vot’-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Devote,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dedicated ;  solemnly  set  apart ;  consecrated. 

“None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be 

redeemed;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.” — Lev.  xxvii. 

2.  Doomed ;  consigned  to  destruction ;  fated. 

“The  flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  every 

hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every  country  seat,  within 
the  devoted  provinces.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Wholly  given  up,  addicted,  or  attached  to  any 
pursuit,  study,  habit,  &c. 

“A  generation  equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vice.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Ardently  or  strongly  attached ;  zealous. 

“  In  the  midst  of  a  devoted  household  and  tenantry.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

de-vot-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devoted;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  addicted ;  attach¬ 
ment  ;  dedication. 

“The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue  may  be 
styled  natural  religion;  that  is  to  say,  a  devotedness  unto 
God,  so  as  to  act  according  to  his  will.” — Grew. 

2.  Strong  or  warm  attachment ;  zealousness. 

“  With  what  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe 
I  wept  thy  absence.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

dev  -6-tee,  s.  [Devote,  a.] 

.1.  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  or  superstitiously 
given  up  to  religious  duties  and  ceremonies;  a 
votary,  a  bigot,  a  religious  enthusiast. 

“The  secret  expectation  of  a  few  recluse  devotees." — 
Paley:  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  wholly  devoted  to  any  practice,  pursuit, 
or  study ;  an  enthusiast. 

“  He  .  .  .  was  esteemed  by  some  a  Rosie  Crucian, 
and  a  great  devotee  to  Dr.  Job  Dee.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon., 
Edward  Dyer. 

de-vo  te-ment,  s.  [Eng.  devote;  -ment;  Fr. 
dGvouement.]  The  act  of  devoting,  dedicating,  or 
setting  apart  by  a  vow ;  the  state  of  being  devoted 
or  dedicated. 

“  Her  [Iphigenia’s]  denotement  was  the  demand  of 
Apollo,  and  the  joint  petition  of  all  Greece.” — Hurd: 
Notes  on  Ars  Poetica. 

de-v6t-er,*de-v5-tor,  s.  [Eng.  devotee);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  devotes,  dedicates,  or  sets  apart. 

*2.  A  devotee  or  worshiper. 

“  Whole  towns  sometimes,  as  Sienna  by  name,  are  devot¬ 
ers  of  our  Lady.” — Sir  Miles  Sandys :  Essays  (1634),  p.  196. 

“His  sacred  hand  He  [Christ]  lifted  up, 

And  round  about  on  his  devoters  dealt 
His  bounteous  blessing.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  ix.  123. 

♦de-vot'-er-er,  s.  [Devotoring.]  An  adulterer. 

de-vot  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Devote,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  dedicating,  setting  apart, 
or  giving  up  to  anything. 

de-vo  -tion,  *de-vo  -9ion,  *de-vo-ci-oun,  *de- 
vocyon,  *devotyoun,  s.  [Fr.  devotion;  Sp.  devo- 
cicn;  Ital.  divozione;  Port,  divogao,  from  Lat. 
devotio,  from  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo .] 

1.  The  act  of  solemnly  devoting  or  dedicating  to 
some  purpose. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  applying  one’s  self  or 
one’s  time  to  anything. 

*3.  The  power  of  devoting  or  applying  to  any 
purpose ;  disposal. 

“They  are  entirely  at  our  devotion,  and  may  be  turned 
backward  and  forward,  as  we  please.” — Godwin:  Enquirer, 
p.  363. 

4.  The  state  of  being  solemnly  devoted  or  dedi¬ 
cated  to  any  particular  purpose. 

*5.  That  which  is  solemnly  dedicated,  or  set  apart. 

*6.  An  offering  to  God  or  for  religious  purposes. 

“  The  Deacons,  Church-wardens,  or  other  fit  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent 
basin.” — Rubric  in  Communion  Service;  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

*7.  A  sincere  and  heartfelt  love  toward  the 
Supreme  Being ;  piety,  devoutness. 

“  Pure  deuocion  and  indefiled  before  God  the  father 
is  this.” — James  i.  27  (1651). 

8.  An  act  of  reverence  or  worship  done  to  the 
Supreme  Being:  prayer,  religious  worship,  or 
duties.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

♦9.  An  object  of  worship. 

“  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found 
an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  Unknown  God.” — 
Acts  xvii.  23. 


btfil,  btfy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgui.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


10.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  wholly  given  up 
to  any  pursuit,  study,  or  practice. 

11.  A  strong,  zealous  attachment  to  any  person. 

“  He  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion  for  that  of 
the  prince.” — Clarendon. 

*12.  An  act  expressive  of  devotion  or  attachment. 
“  Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 

To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

fl3.  Earnestness,  eagerness,  ardor,  zeal. 

“  .  .  .  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

♦de-vo  -tion-air,  s.  [O.Fr.]  A  devotee. 

“  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  .  .  .  both  devotionair 
and  moralist.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  264. 
( Davies . ) 

de-vo  -tion-g.1,  «•  &s.  [Eng.  devotion;  -oh] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  devotion ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of  or  befitting  devotion  ;  devout. 

“The devotional  as  well  as  the  active  part  of  religion.” 
— Atterbury :  Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  form  of  devotion. 

“Their  disputings  against  the  devotionals  of  the 
Church  of  England.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  87. 

de-vo -tion-g,l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  devotional;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  superstitiously  and  formally  devout;  a 
devotee. 

“  Give  a  religious  turn  to  this  natural  softness,  and  you 
have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  devotionalist.” — 
Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  conv.  1. 

de-vo-tion-al  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  devotional ;  -ity.] 
Affected  devotion ;  hypocrisy. 

“  First  we  must  mention  and  dismiss  pure  devotionality .” 
— A.  H.  Clough:  Remains,  i.  299. 

de-vd-tion-sl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  devotional ;  -ly.] 
In  a  devotional  manner ;  toward  devotion :  as,  to  be 
devotionally  inclined. 

de-vo  -tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  devotion;  -isf.]  A  de¬ 
votionalist. 

“There  are  certain  zealous  devotionists,  which  abhor 
all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation.” — Bp.  Hall 
Soliloq.,  73. 

♦de-vo -tious-ness,  s.  [English  devotie) ;  -ious. 
-ness.]  Devoutness,  devotion. 

“’Tie  clear  what  notion  they  had  of  .  .  .  devotions 
ness.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  234. 

*de-V0 -to,  s.  [Ital.]  A  devotee. 

“  This  hath  been  commonly  experimented  by  the  devotoa 
of  all  religions.” — Scott:  Works  (1718),  vol.  ii.,  p.  129 

♦de-vot'-or-Ifig,  o.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  avoltre,  avoutre 
=  an  adulterer ;  O.  Ital.  avolterare  =  to  commit 
adultery.]  Adulterous. 

“  What  a  devotoring  rogue  this  is!  He  would  have  been 
at  both.” — The  Wizard,  a  Play  (1640).  (Nares.) 

de-vour ,  *de-vowr-yn,  *de-voure,  *de-vour- 

en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  divorer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  devorar ; 
Ital.  devorare ,  divorare,  from  Lat.  devoro:  de 
(intens.) ,  and  voro— to  devour.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  up  ravenously  or  greedily,  as  a  wild 
beast,  or  a  very  hungry  man. 

“These  men  devoureth  her  owns  children.” — Trevisa, 
iv.  447. 

2.  To  swallow  up. 

“  The  yerde  of  Aaron  devouride  her  yerdes.” — Wyoliffe, 
Exod.  vii.  12. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  destroy  or  consume  rapidly  and  violently; 
to  annihilate. 

“How  dire  a  tempest  from  Mycenae  pour’d. 

Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  devour’d." 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vii.  302,  803. 

*2.  To  destroy  or  do  away  with  utterly. 

“Such  a  pleasure  as  grows  fresher  upon  enjoyment;  and 
though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured."  - 
South. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

“  Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Dewar  her  o’er  and  o’er  with  vast  delight.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vii.  1,107. 

4.  To  take  into  the  mind  with  eagerness  and  avid¬ 
ity. 

“  She’ll  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.” 

Shakesp . :  Othello,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  consume  or  waste  in  dissipation  and  riot. 

“Thy  son  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  har¬ 
lots.” — Luke  xv.  30. 

♦6.  To  ruin,  to  plunder. 

“  Their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  secretly.” — 
Hab.  iii.  14. 

sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


devourable 
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dew-retting 


B.  Intrans.:  To  act  as  a  devourer  or  consumer ; 
to  consume. 

“A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame 
burneth.” — Joel  ii.  3. 

tde-v6ur'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  devour ;  -able.']  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  devoured ;  fit  to  be  devoured, 
de-vour  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Devour.] 
de-vour'-er,  *de-vouer-er,  *de-vowr-ar,  s. 
[Eng.  devour;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  devours ;  a  glutton. 

“A  man  devouerer  and  drynkynge  wyn.” — Wycliffe: 
Luke  vii. 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  utterly  destroys 
or  consumes. 

“  Such  theevish  devoarers  of  men’s  most  sacred  time.” 
— Prynne:  Histrio-Mastix,  Pt.  /.,  vi.  1. 

devourer-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  book-name  for  a  carnivorous  beetle 
belonging  to  the  genus  Broscus. 

*de-vour -ess,  *de-v6ur'-esse,  s.  [Eng.  devour ; 
-ess.]  A  woman  who  devours  ;  a  female  devourer. 

“Thou  art  a  devouresse  of  man,  and  stranglinge  thi 
folc.” — Wycliffe:  Ezek.  xxxvi.  13. 

de-vour’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Devour.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eating  up,  consuming,  destroying, 
annihilating,  wasting. 

“  Your  ever  anxious  mind  and  beauteous  frame, 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  299,  300. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Vorant  (q.  v.). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  eating  up,  consuming, 
destroying,  or  wasting. 

de-vour'-ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  devouring;  -ly.] 
In  a  devouring,  greedy,  or  eager  manner ;  with 
eagerness  and  avidity. 

de-vout',  *de-vot,  *de-vote,  *de-voute,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.  divot;  Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo;  Sp.  & 
Port,  devoto;  Ital.  devoto,  divoto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devoted  to  religion  and  piety ;  pious,  religious. 

“Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 

faBhion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Filled  with  devotion. 

“For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank’d  the  god 
And,  of  success  secure,  return’d  to  his  abode.” 

Dryden:  PalatHon  and  Arcite,  xix.  373,  874. 

3.  Expressive  of  devotion ;  pious. 

“  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer, 

With  sighs  devout,  ascend.” 

Milton:  Translation,  Ps.  xxxviii. 

4.  Sincere,  heartfelt,  earnest. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Devotion. 

“Till  we  come  to  the  devout  of  it.” — Milton:  Eikono- 
klastes,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  devotee. 

“They  are  not  to  be  the  ordinary  followers  of  Antichrist, 
but  they  are  to  be  in  his  special  devouts,  and  as  it  were 
sworn  slaves.” — Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616), 
p.  247. 

H  For  the  difference  between  devout  and  holy,  see 
Holt. 

♦de-vout -ed,  a.  [Eng.  devout;  -ed.]  Devoted, 
devout. 

“Hee  showed  himselfe  a  well  devouted  Christian.” — 
Stow:  King  James  (an.  1603). 

♦de-voute’-ment,  adv.  [O.  Fr.  denotement.]  De¬ 
voutly. 

“The  holy  pope  prayede  God  devoutement.” — Octovian, 

61. 

♦de-vout -ful,  a.  [Eng. devout;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  devotion ;  exceedingly  devout. 

“  In  that  devoutful  action  of  the  East.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 

2.  Sacred. 

“  To  make  her  his  by  most  devoutful  rights.” 

Marston. 

♦de-vout -less,  a.  [Eng.  devout;  -Jess.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  or  without  devotion. 

♦de-vout -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devout  less;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  devoutless ;  want  of  devotion. 

“The  last  point  of  this  armor  be  the  darts  of  devout- 
lessness,  unmerciful  ness,  and  epicurisms.” — Bp.  of  Chi¬ 
chester:  Two  Sermons  (1676). 

de-vout -ly,  *de-vote-ly,  *de-voute-liche,  *de- 
VOUt-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  devout;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  devout  manner;  with  devotion;  piously, 
religiously. 

“  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heav’n,  and  pray’d  devoutly.’' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  L 

2.  Earnestly,  sincerely,  with  heartfelt  earnestness 

“A  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.” — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 


de-Vout -neSS,  s.  [English  devout,  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  devout ;  devotion. 

“  ’Twas  observed  before,  that  there  are  some  who  have 
a  sort  of  devoutness  and  religion  in  their  particular  com¬ 
plexion.” — Glanville:  Serihons,  p.  52. 

*de-VO  ve,  v.  t.  [Lat  devoveo:  de  (intens.),  and 
voveo= to  vow.]  To  dedicate,  to  consecrate,  to 
devote,  to  destine  for  a  sacrifice. 

“  ’Twas  his  own  Son  whom  God  and  mankind  lov’d; 

His  own  victorious  Son  whom  He  devov'd.” 

Cowley:  Davideio,  iv. 

♦de-vow’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  vow  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  dedicate,  to  vow,  to  devote. 

“  As  making  full  account  either  to  win  the  victory,  or 
devow  and  betake  themselves  to  be  consumed  with  the 
ashes  of  their  country.” — Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(1609). 

2.  To  devote  or  give  one’s  self  wholly  up  to. 

“To  the  inquiry 

And  search  of  which,  your  mathematical  head 
Hath  so  devowed  itself.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1. 

dew  (ew  as  u),  *deow,  *deew,  *dev,  *dewe, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  dedw;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dauw;  Icel. 
ddgg;  Dan.  dug;  Sw.  dagg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tou,  tau; 
Ger.  thauf] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  He  glod  away  as  dew  in  son.” — Amadas,  761. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Anything  which  falls  or  descends  lightly,  so 
as  to  refresh. 

“The  golden  dew  of  sleep.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  L 

t(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness. 

“  Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof.” 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  i. 

*(3)  Tears. 

“  Do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,828.  1,829. 

*(4)  A  drop. 

“  Dews  of  blood, 

Disasters  in  the  sun;  and  the  moist  star, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

II.  Meteorol. :  Moisture  condensed  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  upon  the  surface  of  certain  bodies.  Dew 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  c.f  mankind  from 
the  earliest  ages.  In  modern  times  Pictet  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  Le  Boy  of  Montpellier,  Six  of  Canterbury,  and 
Patrick  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  have  investigated  tho 
subject — especially  the  last-named  man  of  science, 
who  wrote,  in  A.  D.  1780,  valuable  observations  on 
this  part  or  meteorology;  but  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject  is  The  Theory  of  Dew,  published  in  A.  D» 
1814,  by  Dr.  Charles  William  Wells,  F.R.S.,  of  Don- 
don  (formerly  of  the  United  States).  The  higher 
the  temperature  the  more  aqueous  vapor  can  the 
atmosphere  retain  in  solution.  The  diminution, 
therefore,  of  heat,  which  takes  place  when  day  is 
succeeded  by  night,  in  many  cases  renders  the  air 
incapable  of  retaining  some  of  the  moisture  which 
it  held  in  the  form  of  vapor  during  the  day.  This  is 
deposited  on  any  bodies  which  at  the  time  are 
colder  than  the  adjacent  atmosphere.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapor, 
or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  worded,  that  the  aqueous 
vapor  is  in  the  condition  of  greatest  possible  den¬ 
sity  for  the  temperature.  As  Aristotle  long  ago 
observed,  dew  is  deposited  chiefly  on  calm  and 
serene  nights.  It  is  more  plentiful  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  summer.  A  cloudy  night  interferes 
with  the  condensation,  for  the  clouds  intercept 
radiation  from  the  earth,  and,  in  many  cases,  pre¬ 
vent  the  temperature  falling  to  the  dew-point. 

S  Dew-point.]  Dew  when  congealed  becomes  hoar- 
rost. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  dew ;  moist, 
damp. 

“  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warme  and  dew, 

Heuinly  begynning,  and  original, 

Bene  in  thay  sedis  quhilkis  we  saulis  cal.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  191,  8. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Dew-bedabbled,  dew-be • 
spangled,  dew-besprinkled,  dew-drenched,  &c. 
dew-bead,  s.  A  bead  or  single  drop  of  dew. 
“Admiring  the  dew-beads  on  the  hranches.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

dew-beater,  s. 

1.  A  coarse  oiled  shoe,  which  resists  the  dew. 

♦2.  An  early  walker. 

“  The  dew-beaters  have  trod  their  way  for  those  that 
come  after  them.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  57. 
♦dew-bent,  a.  Bent  or  weighed  down  with  dew. 
“  Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bom.” 

Thomson:  Hymn  to  Solitude. 


dew-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  Rubus  ccesius,  so  called 
from  its  fruit  being  covered  over  with  a  fine  waxy 
white  secretion  like  dew. 

2.  The  fruit  of  1.  It  is  black,  with  a  bluish  bloom, 
and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

3.  The  low  blackberry  ( Rubus  canadensis)  of 
the  U.  8.  and  Canada.  The  vine  is  low  and  trailing, 
and  the  fruit  is  earlier  and  sweeter  than  the  upright 
variety. 

*4.  The  raspberry. 

“  Dewberries,  as  they  stand  here  among  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  fruits,  must  be  understood  to  mean  raspberries, 
which  are  also  of  the  bramble  kind.” — Hanmer. 

♦dew-besprent,  a.  Sprinkled  with  dew. 

“  Had  ta’en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent .” 

Milton:  Comus,  541,  542. 

dew-bit,  s.  The  first  meal  in  the  morning. 

( Prov .) 

dew-bright,  a.  Bright  with  dew. 

“  Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  color’d  air 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  86,  87. 

♦dew-burning,  a.  Sparkling  or  glistening  like 
dew  in  the  sun.  (Spenser.) 

dew-claw,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a  deer’s 
foot. 

2.  The  uppermost  claw  in  a  dog’s  foot,  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  not  reaching  the  ground. 

“His  head  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Bayard’s,  and  he  is 
lacking  dew-claws.” — Field. 

dew-cold,  o.  Cold  with  dew. 

“  Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast, 

With  brow  against  the  dew-cold  mast.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

dew-cup,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  first  allowance  ,of  beeT  to 
harvestmen ;  the  first  drink  in  the  morning. 

2.  Bot.:  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Ladies’  mantle, 
from  its  being  frequently  seen  with  drops  of  dew  or 
rain  lying  on  the  foliage,  which  do  not  wet  the 
leaves,  but  roll  about  on  the  hairy  surface.  ( Britten 
<&  Holland.) 

“They  [the  fairies]  ’ll  hae  to  gang  away  an’  sleep  in 
their  dew-cups  till  the  gloaming  come  on  again.” — 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  183. 

dew-drop,  s.  A  single  drop  of  dew. 

“  Dew-drops  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bones, 

But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne’er  flow  within.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  A.  D.  1788. 

dew-dropping,  a.  Wetting,  rainy. 

“  Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost 
Dew-dropping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  206. 

dew-fall,  s.  The  falling  of  dew ;  the  time  when 
dew  falls. 

“  Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

dew-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Dactylis  glomerata.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

♦dcw-impearled,  a.  Sparkling  with  dew,  as 
though  with  pearls. 

“  Where  nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing 
Amongst  the  dainty  dew-impearled  flowers.” 

Drayton:  Sonnet  53. 

dew-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  bread,  which  in  former 
times  used  to  be  given  to  farm-servants,  when  they 
went  out  to  their  work  early  in  the  morning. 

“  When  I  was  eating  my  due  piece  [apparently  meant 
for  dew-piece ]  this  morning,  something  came  and  clicked 
it  out  of  my  hand.” — Sinclair:  Satan’s  Invisible  World, 
p.  48. 

dew-point,  s. 

Meteorol. :  The  temperature  of  the  glass  in  a  hy¬ 
grometer  at  the  moment  when  dew  begins  to  form 
upon  its  surface.  It  corresponds  with  the  point  of 
saturation  in  the  air.  When  the  air  outside  a  house 
has  cooled  down  by  radiation  to  this  point,  dew  is 
deposited  and  latent  heat  given  out.  Thus  the  dew¬ 
point  determines  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
night,  and  to  ascertain  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
horticulturist,  as  it  enables  him,  in  certain  cases, 
to  predict  frost  and  take  timely  precautions  against 
its  probable  effects.  (Buchan.) 

♦dew-rake,  s.  A  fine  rake,  used  on  lawns. 

“  Like  dew-rakes  and  harrows,  armed  with  so  many 
teeth,  that  none,  great  or  small,  should  escape  them.”— 
Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  881. 

dew-retting,  s.  The  process  of  softening  and 
removing  the  mucilage  from  the  fibrous  and  cellu¬ 
lar  portions  of  the  stalks  of  flax  and  hemp,  by 
exposure  to  dew,  showers,  sun,  and  air  upon  a 
sward.  (Knight.)  [Retting.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  k.  qu  =  kw. 


dew-rounds 
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dew-rounds,  s.  pi.  The  ring-walks  of  deer. 

dew- Stone,  s.  A  species  of  limestone,  found  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  which  collects  a  large 
quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

dew-worm,  s.  The  common  earth-worm,  Lum- 
bricus  terrestris. 

“  For  the  trout,  the  dew-worm,  which  some  call  the  lob 
worm,  and  the  brandling  are  the  chief.” — Walton.-  Angler. 

♦dew,  pret.  of  v.  [Day,  v.  Daw.] 

“  Bot  restyt  still  quhill  that  the  brycht  day  dew; 

Agayne  began  the  toun  to  sailye  new.” 

Wallace,  viii.  860.  MS. 

♦dew  (ew  as  u),  *dewe,  *dewyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
dedwian;  O.  Fris.  dawa:  Dut.  dauwen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
touwon;  Icel.  dOggua ;  Sw.  dugga;  Dan.  dugge .] 
[Dew,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  wet  with  dew,  to  bedew. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  wet,  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

“  In  Gallic  blood  again 

He  dews  his  reeking  sword.”  Philips:  Blenheim. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  stain. 

“  He  that  is  unfortunate  .  .  .  shall  find  many  that 
will  dew  him  with  that  at  least  supposed  folly.” — Feltham- 
Resolves,  p.  88. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  send  down  dew,  to  scatter  dew. 

“  Dewith,  yeheuenus,  fro  aboue.” — Wycliffe:  Isa.  xlv.  8. 


*dewle,  s.  [Fr.  deuil.]  Mourning,  lamentation. 

“  The  deadly  dewle  which  she  so  sore  did  make.” 

Saekville:  The  Induction,  §xiv. 
dew -less  (ew  as  u.) ,  a.  [  Eng.  dew,  and  -less.] 
Free  from  or  destitute  of  dew. 

dew  -try  ( ew  as  u) ,  s.  [Datura.] 

“  Make  leeches  and  their  punks  with  dewtry 
Commit  phantastical  advowtry.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  i.  319,  320. 
dew  -f  (ew  as  u.) ,  *deaw-ie,  a.  [Eng.  dew;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Full  of  or  accompanied  with  dew. 

“But  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  333,  334. 

2.  Besembling  dew. 

“  I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

3.  Covered  with  dew ;  roscid. 

“  The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

4.  Falling  gently  like  dew  ;  refreshing. 

“  Immersed  in  dewy  sleep  ambrosial.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 
II.  Bot.:  Having  the  appearance  of  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  dew ;  roscid. 

♦dewy-feathered,  a.  Falling  gently  as  dew. 


de-wan',  s.  [Mahrattadfwdn,  diivana  =  a  prime 
minister ;  Arab,  diwan  =  (1)  a  royal  court,  a  tribu¬ 
nal  of  justice,  revenue,  &c.,  (2)  the  president  of  the 
council,  (3)  the  august  or  imperial  court.]  [Divan.  1 
In  the  East  Indies  the  head  officer  of  finance  and 
revenue. 

de-wdn  -n^,  s.  [Mahratta  diwanee,  diwani .]  In 
the  East  Indies  a  court  for  trying  revenue  and  other 
civil  causes. 

♦dewed  (pron.  dud) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dew,  v.] 

dew  -ey-llte  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Chester  Dewey,  an  American  mineralogist,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -lite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  translucent,  brittle  mineral 
of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  color.  Specific 
gravity,  1‘936-2’31 ;  hardness,  2-3'5 ;  luster,  translu¬ 
cent. 

♦dew  -full  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  dew= due ;  -full.] 

Due. 

“  Of  my  desert  or  of  my  dewfull  right.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  35. 

♦dew'-gar  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fr.  Dieu  garde  —  God 
save  (you).]  A  mode  of  salutation. 

“He  salust  thaim,  as  it  war  bot  in  scorn; 

Dewgar,  gude  day,  bone  Senyhour,  and  gud  morn.” 

Wallace,  vi.  130.  MS. 

♦dewgs  (ew  as  u),  s.  pi.  [  Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
Dag.]  Bags,  shreds,  shapings  of  cloth,  small  pieces. 

“  But  gane  onny  of  their  friends  be  here,  tell  them  if 
they  stur  again,  they  shal  1  awe  be  cut  in  dewgs.” —  W.  Laick: 
Answer  to  the  Scots  Presb.  Eloquence,  pt.  i.,  p.  52. 

dew’-i-ness  (ewasu),  *dew-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
dewy ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dewy, 
or  wet  with  dew. 

“  A  dewinesse  dispersed  or  .  .  .  radicale  in  the  very 

substance  of  the  body.” — Bacon:  Life  and  Death. 

♦dew  -Ing  (ew  as  u),  *dew-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dew,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  falling  of  dew  ;  dew.  , 

“  Theo  sunne  ariseth,  and  fallith  the  dewyng.” 

Alisaunder,  914. 

*de-wltt,  v.  t.  [In  reference  to  the  murder  of  John 
and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  in  Holland,  in  1672.]  To  mur¬ 
der,  to  assassinate. 

“  They  apprehended  and  dewitted  him,  one  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  taking  a  sop  of  his  heart-blood.”—  Brand:  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  pp.  116,  117. 

dew  -lap  (ew  as  u) ,  *dew-lappe,  s.  [Eng.  dew ; 
-lap,  from  lapping  or  licking  the  dew.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  loose  fold  of  skin  hanging  from  the 
throat  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

“  Their  horns  are  curved  toward  each,  but  .  .  .  they 
have  no  dewlaps.”— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix., 
p.  250. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  flesh  of  the  throat  become  flaccid 
through  age. 

“  And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 

And  on  her  wither’d  dewlap  pour  the  ale.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

dew-lapp  ed,  dew-lapt'  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  dew¬ 
lap;  -ed.)  Furnished  with  dewlaps  or  a  similar 
appendage. 

“Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dewlapped  like  bulls? ”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 


“  And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep 
Entice  the  dewy-fegthered  sleep.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  144-46. 

♦dewy-skirted,  a.  Skirted  or  accompanied  by 
dew. 

“  The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  960. 

dex  -3-mine,  s.  [Gr.  dexamene= a  receptacle,  a 
reservoir.] 

Zodl. :  A  small  genus  of  Crustaceans,  family  Gam* 
maridse,  order  Amphipoda;  established  by  Leach. 
Dexamine  spinosus  is  very  common  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  England,  and  is  often  taken  in  the  shore 
net  or  found  beneath  stones  among  the  rocks  at  low 
tide.  In  general  appearance  the  Dexamine  are  not 
unlike  their  allies  the  Sand-hoppers  or  Sand-fleas. 
The  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and  three-jointed; 
there  are  fourteen  legs,  the  first  and  second  pairs 
being  monodactyle,  with  a  small  compressed  hand, 
the  other  pairs  are  furnished  with  simple  claws ;  the 
body,  including  the  head,  has  twelve  joints. 

dex  -1-3,  s.  [Gr.  dexia=the  right  hand.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the  type  of 
the  family  Dexiariee. 

dex-I-ar  -l-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dexi(a),  and 
Lat.  adj.  pi.  fern.  suff.  -arioe.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  which 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

dex-I-6-car  -dI-3,  s.  [Gr.  dexios— on  the  right 
side,  and  kardm=the  heart.) 

Teratology :  A  congenital  condition  in  which  the 
heart  is  transposed  to  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 

dex-ter,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

(2)  Appearing  on  the  right-hand  side 

“  As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 

On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew.” 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad,  xiii.  1,038,  1,089. 

2.  Fig.:  Favorable,  auspicious,  propitious. 

“  Prosperous  he  sailed  with  dexter  auguries, 

And  all  the  winged  good  omens  of  the  skies.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiv.  862,  363. 

II.  Her. :  The  right ;  situated  on  the  right ;  as  the 
dexter  side  of  a  shield  is  that  opposite  the  left  hand 


♦dex-ter -1-C3I,  a.  [Eng.  dexter;  -ical.]  Dex¬ 
terous. 


“Divine  Plato  affirmes,  that  those  have  most  dexterical 
wits,  who  are  wont  to  be  stird  up  with  a  heavenly  fury.” — 
Optic  Glasse  of  Humors  (1639).  ( Nares .) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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dex-ter -I-ty,  *dex-ter-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  dexteriU; 
Lat.  dexteritas,  from  dexter—  the  right;  Gr.  dexi- 
teros= the  right,  as  opposed  to  the  left.] 

1.  The  ability  to  use  the  right  hand  better  or 
more  expertly  than  the  left ;  right-handedness. 

“  Dexterity  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  human  race, 
for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left  limbs  indis¬ 
criminately.” — Lancet.  (  Ogilvie. ) 

2.  Bodily  or  physical  activity,  expertness,  adroit¬ 
ness,  or  skill ;  readiness  or  suppleness  of  limbs ;  the 
skill  or  expertness  gained  by  practice  or  expe¬ 
rience. 

“  The  fiery  youth  who  was  to  be 
The  heir  of  his  dexterity.” 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

3.  Mental  quickness  or  readiness ;  promptness  in 
contriving  or  inventing  means  to  attain  an  object 
or  accomplish  a  purpose ;  skill  in  the  management 
of  an  affair ;  tact,  cleverness. 

“Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties  which  all  his 
energy  and  dexterity  could  not  completely  overcome.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dexterity, 
address,  and  ability r;  “ Dexterity  respects  the  man¬ 
ner  of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  mechanical  facil¬ 
ity  of  performing  an  office  :  address  refers  to  the  use 
of  means  in  executing :  ability  to  the  discernment 
of  the  things  themselves.  Dexterity  and  address 
are  but  in  fact  modes  of  ability :  the  former  may  be 
acquired:  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature:  we  may 
have  ability  to  any  degree,  but  dexterity  and  ad¬ 
dress  are  positive  degrees  of  ability.  To  form  a 
good  government  there  must  be  ability  in  the  prince 
or  his  ministers : address  in  those  to  whom  the  detail 
of  operations  is  intrusted ;  and  dexterity  in  those  to 
whom  the  execution  of  orders  is  intrusted.  With 
little  ability  and  long  habit  in  transacting  business 
we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it,  an 
address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  our 
purpose.  Dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every 
action ;  address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  con¬ 
trivance  ;  ability  enables  us  to  act  with  intelligence 
and  confidence.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dex  -ter-ous,  dex'-trous,  a.  [Eng.  dexter ;  -ous. ] 

1.  Using  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the  left; 
right-handed. 

2.  Expert  or  skilled  in  any  manual  employment; 
active,  skillful,  clever  in  the  use  of  the  limbs. 

“Alden  .  .  .  was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers.” 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

3.  Quick  and  ready  mentally ;  prompt  in  contriv¬ 
ing  or  inventing  means  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object  or  accomplishment  of  a  purpose. 

“The  most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Done  or  managed  with  dexterity  or  address ; 
skillful,  able. 

“  .  .  .  were  induced  by  dexterous  management  to  abate 
much  of  their  demands.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dexterous  and  clever, 
see  Clever. 

dex  -ter-ous-ly,  dex  -trous-ly,  adv.  [English 
dexterous ;  - ly .]  In  a  dexterous,  skillful,  or  expert 
manner ;  with  dexterity,  skill,  or  expertness. 

“He  had  employed  a  messenger  who  had  very  dexter¬ 
ously  managed  to  be  caught.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

dex  -ter-ous-ness,  *dex  -trous-ness,  s.  [Eng. 

dexterous;  -ness.] 

1.  Dexterity  in  manual  employment. 

“Besides  the  dexterousness  and  propensity  of  the  child 
being  descended  lineally  from  so  many  of  the  same 
trade.” — Howell:  Letters,  iii.  8. 

2.  Mental  readiness  or  quickness. 

“He  hath  no  way  to  extricate  himself  but  by  the  dexter¬ 
ousness  of  his  ingenuity.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  60. 

♦dex'-trad,  a.  [Eng.  dexter ;  -ad.] 

Med. :  Toward  the  dextral  aspect,  as  of  the  body ; 
toward  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane. 

dex-tr3l,  a.  [Latin  dextralis.]  Bight ;  on  the 
right ;  as  opposed  to  left. 

“  Any  tunicles  or  skins  which  should  hinder  the  liver 
from  enabling  the  dextral  parts  .  .  .” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dextral  shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  spiral  shell,  whose  whorls,  when  the 
mouth  is  placed  toward  the  observer,  turn  from  left 
to  right.  This  is  the  general  course  in  nature. 
Sinistral  or  reversed  shells  are  those  whose  spires 
turn  from  right  to  left.  In  other  words,  when  spiral 
shells  are  placed  vertically  with  the  spires  upper¬ 
most,  and  the  mouth  toward  the  observer,  the 
aperture  in  dextral  shells  is  toward  the  right,  and 
in  sinistral  toward  the  left. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$l 


dextrality 

d5x-tral'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  dextral;  -ity.] 

,1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  situated  on  the 
right  side,  not  on  the  left. 

“  If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right, 
and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature,  we 
might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals,  whose  parts  are 
also  differenced  by  dextrality.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iv  ,  ch.  v. 

2.  Eight-handedness. 

dex  -trin,  dex  -trine,  s.  [Lat.  dexter,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  (Client .)  (q.  v.).l 
Client. :  CeHjoOs.  Starch  gum,  British  gum.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  starch,  and  afterward  neutralizing  with  chalk ; 
if  boiled  for  a  longer  time  the  dextrin  is  converted, 
into  dextrose  (q.  v.).  Dextrin  can  also  be  formed 
by  heating  starch  to  between  170°  to  200°  C.  It  is  a 
gummy  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is  called  dextrin  on  account 
of  its  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 
Dextrin  is  formed  in  germinating  seeds  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  azotized  substance  called  Diastase  (q.  v.). 
Dextrin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum.  [Gum, 
Starch.] 

dextrin  sugar,  s.  An  uncrystallizable  dextro- 
rotary  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of  dextrin  and 
glucose. 

dex-tro-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  dexter=  the  right.] 
Chem.:  Used  in  composition  to  signify  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right, 

dextro-compound,  s. 

Chemistry :  Any  compound  body  which  has  the 
property  of  causing  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  rotate  to  the  right.  Such  are  dextrine, 
dextro-glucose,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  &c. 
dextro-glucose,  s.  [Dextrose.] 
dextro-gyrate,  a.  Causing  to  turn  toward  the 
right  hand. 

“If  the  analyzer  [a  piece  of  quartz]  has  to  be  turned 
toward  the  right,  so  as  to  cause  the  colors  to  succeed  each 
other  in  their  natural  order  .  .  the  piece  of  quartz 

is  called  right-handed  or  dextro-gyrate.” — Rodwell. 

dextro-racemic,  a.  Used  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

][  Dextro-racemic  acid: 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ordinary  tartaric  acid  to 
distinguish  it  from  lae vo-racemic,  laevo-tartaric,  or 
anti-tartaric  acid. 

dextro-rotatory,  dextro-rotary,  a.  Causing 
to  rotate  to  the  right. 

“It  [dextrine]  is  named  from  its  powerfully  dextro- 
rotary  action  on  light.” — Williamson:  Chemistry,  §  314. 

dextro-tartaric,  a. 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Dextro-racemic  acid. 

dex-tr6-car  -di-a,  s.  The  same  as  Dexiocardia 
(q.  v.). 

dex  -tr6-£yre  (yre  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  dexter,  -tera, 
•terum,  or  more  commonly  -tra,  -trum= to  the  right, 
on  the  right,  and  gyrus ;  Gr.  guros=a  circle.] 
Polarized  Light :  Polarization  to  the  right, 
dex -tron-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dextron(ic),  and  svff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (a.  v.).l 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  dextronic  acid. 
d§X-tron'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  dextro  (in  compos.) =to 
the  right  j  n  euphonic ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -ic.] 
dextronic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H12C>7.  Obtained  by  acting  on  dextrine 
or  starch  with  bromine-water  at  100°  C.,  and  then 
treating  it  with  silver  oxide.  It  is  a  sour,  uncrys¬ 
tallizable  syrup.  It  forms  crystalline  salts,  which 
are  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  isomeric  gluconic 
acid;  by  long  boiling  dextronates  are  converted 
into  gluconates.  Dextronic  acid  is  monobasic. 

dex-tror  sal,  dex-tror  se,  a.  [Lat .dextrorsum 
=toward  the  right;  contr.  from  dextrovorsum : 
dexter= right,  and  vorsum,  versum= turned;  verto— 
to  turn.]  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line, 
climber,  helix,  &c. 

dex  -tro§e,  s.  [Lat.  dexter—  right,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ose  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Grape  sugar,  dextro-glucose,  C6H12Ofi  or 
C6H70(0H)5.  Dextrose  occurs  along  with  levulose 
in  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  also  in  honey,  and 
in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients.  It  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  cane 
sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  &c.  It  can  be  best  obtained 
by  boiling  for  several  hours  fifty  parts  of  starch 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (100  parts  of  water  to 
five  parts  of  H0SO4).  The  solution  is  then  neutral¬ 
ized  with  chalk,  filtered,  boiled  with  animal  char¬ 
coal  to  remove  traces  of  color,  and  then  evaporated 
carefully  to  dryness,  forming  an  amorphous  mass, 
which  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  dextrose, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  dextrin.  Pure  dextrose 
can  be  obtained  by  crystallization  from  alcohol ;  it 
contains  then  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  and  forms  microscopic  rhombic  crystals, 
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which  soften  at  60%  melt  at  86°,  and  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization  at  110°.  Heated  to  170°  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  glucosan  (C6H10O5) .  Dextrose  crystal¬ 
lizes  out  of.  absolute  alcohol  in  anhydrous  fine 
prisms,  which  melt  at  146°  It  turns  polarized  light 
to  the  right,  and  dissolves  lime,  baryta,  oxide  of 
lead,  &c.  Dextrose  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  giving  a  red  precipitate  of  Cu20 
on  heating.  It  reduces  ferric  salts  to  ferrous 
salts.  On  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  car¬ 
bonate  and  basic  bismuthic  nitrate  the  liquid 
becomes  dark,  and  a  gray-brown  precipitate  is 
formed.  On  boiling  it  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
mercuric  cyanide,  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 
An  aqueous  solution  readily  ferments  when  mixed 
with  yeast  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  21°  to 
26°  C.,  yielding  alcohol ;  C6HJ20=2C2H5(OH)+2C02, 
glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed  in 
small  quantities.  [Fermentation.]  Dextrose 
tastes  much  less  sweet  than  ordinary  cane  sugar. 
Heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  forms  diacetyl 

and  triacetyl  compounds  as  CeHjOj  (Oqp.HgO)^ 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  dextrose,  it  is 
converted  into  mannite,  CeHuO^.  A  solution  of 
dextrose  becomes  brown  when  boiled  with  caustic 
alkalies.  [Sugar.] 

*dex'-trous,  a.  [Dexterous.] 
dey  (ey  as  a)  (1),  s.  [Turk.  ddi=(  1)  an  uncle, 
(2)  one  of  mature  age,  (3)  a  commander.]  The  title 
of  the  old  sovereigns  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  under 
the  protectorate  of  Turkey,  and  of  Tunis  under  that 
of  France. 

*dey  (2),  *deye,  s.  [Icel.  deigja= a  dairy-maid; 
Sw.  de/a=literally  a  dougher,  a  maker  of  bread, 
from  Icel .  deig ;  Sw.  deg = dough.]  [Dairy.] 

1.  A  maid;  especially  a  dairy-maid. 

“  Sche  was  as  it  were  a  maner  deye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,332. 

2.  A  man-servant,  a  herd. 

dey  -mit-tin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  said  to  occur  in  the  roots  and 
stalks  of  Cissampelos  Pareira.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

D.  F.  An  abbreviation  for  defensor  fidei^defender 
of  the  faith. 

D.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  gratid  =  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

dhak,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

Bot.:  Butea  frondosa,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminosae.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  yields  a  resinous  matter,  and  the  flowers 
discharge  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  dye. 

If  The  more  common  Indian  name  of  Butea 
frondosa  is,  however,  Palas,  Pulus,  or  Pullus. 
[Butea.] 

dhal,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  vetch,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
dhole,  s.  [Cingalese.] 

Z06I. :  The  wild  dog  of  India,  Canis  dukhunensis. 
It  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  bay  color,  and  in  size 
between  a  wolf  and  a  jackal.  It  hunts  in  packs. 

dho  -ney,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  native  coasting- 
vessel  of  India  with  two  masts,  and  not  exceeding 
150  tons. 

dho-tee,  dhoo'-ty,  dho  -ty ,  s.  [Hind,  dhotee; 
Mahr.  dhotur .]  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  cotton  or 
gauze  worn  by  male  Hindus  as  pantaloons.  It  is 
called  also  loong,  or  lunggote. 

dhow%  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel  with  a  single 
mast,  a  yard  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  a  lateen 
sail.  Dhows  are  from  150  to  200  tons  burden, 
dhfl,  dubh  (bh  as  v),  a.  [Gael.]  Black, 
dl-  (1),  pref.  [Gr.  for  dis= twice ;  Lat.  bis;  Sansc. 
dvis.  dvi. ]  •  A  common  prefix  expressing  twice, 
double,  or  twofold ;  as,  di-branchiate=having  two 
gills.  _  In  Chemistry  di-  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes 
that  it  contains  two  atoms,  or  two  radicals  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  di  is  prefixed ;  thus  dt-chlor- 
acetic  acid,  CHCL.CO.OH,  contains  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  ;  di-phenyl  ketone,  C6H5.CO.C6H5,  contains 
the  radical  phenyl,  CeHs,  twice.  [Bi.] 

di-  (2),  dif-,  dis-,  pref.  [Lat.  dis=apart.]  A 
common  prefix  used  to  signify  division,  separation, 
or  distribution.  Dif  is  used  before  words  beginning 
with  /. 

dl -9.-,  pref.  [Gr.  dia= through,  betwoen,  apart.] 
A  prefix  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  used 
to  express — by,  through,  division,  or  diversity. 

di  -?i.-base,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  and  Eng.  base 
(q.y.).] 

Mineralogy :  A  fine-grained,  compact,  crystalline- 
granular  rock,  tough  and  heavy. 

diabase  aphanite,  s.  A  very  fine-grained  or 
compact  variety  of  quartz-diabase,  in  which  the 
constituents  are  not  to  be  recognized  without  the 
aid  of  the  lens  or  the  microscope.  (Rutlev :  On 
Rocks,  p.247.) 


[Fr.,  from  Lat.  diabolus .]  [Devil.] 


diabolish 

diabase-porphyry,  s. 

Min. :  The  dark-green  antique  porphyry,  contain¬ 
ing  hornblende  in  its  compact,  diabase-like  mass. 
Specific  gravity,  2'9,-3'0. 

diabase-schist,  s.  An  aphanitic  rock  with  a 
schistose  structure.  (Rutley :  On  Rocks,  p.  247.) 

tdi-a-ba-ter  -i-al,  a.  [Gr.  diabateria ;  sc.  hiera 
=offerings  presented  before  crossing  a  river,  border, 
&c. ;  diabaino— to  cross ;  dia=through,  and  baino— 
to  go.]  Passing  across  or  beyond  the  borders  of  a 
place. 

dl-a~be'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  diabaino —  to  go  or  pass 
through.]  ....  ,  ,  ,  , 

Med. :  A  constitutional  disease  produced  by  mal- 
assimilation  in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  or  in 
the  blood,  specially  marked  by  a  very  excessive  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine,  which  is  always  saccharine,  ex¬ 
cessive  thirst,  and  great  bodily  emaciation.  Dr.  • 
Thomas  Willis,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  first  ob¬ 
served  the  constant  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 
The  quantity  of  urine  passed  may  vary  from  ten  to 
thirty  or  more  pints  in  the  day,  with  intense  thirst 
the  patient  often  drinking  many  quarts,  or  ever, 
gallons  daily.  The  density  of  the  urine  is  usually 
increased,  and  from  400  to  900  grs,  of  sugar  will  be 
passed  in  each  pint  of  urine,  so  that  in  a  single  day 
from  one  to  two,  or  even  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar  will  be  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  a  few  months  patients  will  pass  their  own  weight 
in  sugar.  The  drain  on  the  constitution  is  very 
great,  even  the  teeth  sometimes  falling  out;  and 
although  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  the  disease  is 
very  intractable. 

“  An  increase  of  that  secretion  may  accompany  the  gen¬ 
eral  colliquations;  as  in  fluxes,  hectic  sweats,  and  coughs, 
diabetes,  and  other  consumptions.”  —  Derharn  Physico- 
Theology. 

dI-9-bet  -iC,  a.  [Eng.  diabet(es);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diabetes. 

diabetic  sugar,  s.  [Dextrose.] 
di-a-bet'-ic-9l,  a.  [Eng.  diabetic;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diabetes. 

di-a  -ble,  s. 

The  devil. 

“  Diable  t  Jack  Rugby,  mine  host  de  Jarteer, — have  I 
not  stay  for  him  to  kill  him?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 
iii.  1. 

*di-a  -bler-ie,  *di-a'-bler-jf,  s.  [Fr.  diablerie.] 

1.  Mischief,  wickedness,  devilry. 

2.  Dealings  with  the  devil ;  diabolic  agency. 

di-a'-blo,  s.  [Sp.  diablo,  from  Lat.  diabolus.] 
[Devil.]  The  devil. 

“Who’s that  that  rings  the  bell  ?  Diablo,  oh  !” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3 

*dI-ab'-ol-arch,  s.  [Gr.  diabolos— the  devil,  and 
archo= to  rule.]  A  prince  or  ruler  of  devils. 

“There  will  be  no  need  to  expound  it  of  the  diabol- 
arch.” — J.  Oxley:  Confut.  of  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  9. 

*dl-ab  -ol-arch-y,  s.  [Diabol arch.]  The  rule 

of  the  devil. 

“  The  received  dogma  of  the  diabolarchy." — J.  Oxley: 
Confut.  of  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  30. 

dl-a-bol'-ic,  *di-a-bol -ick,  di-a-bol-i-cal,  a. 
[Fr.  diabolique ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  diabolico;  Lat. 
diabolicus;  Gr.  diabolikos= devilish  ;  diabolos= the 
devil  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  devilish. 

“ .  .  .  diabolic  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  96,  96. 

2.  Infernal,  devilish,  damnable,  outrageous. 

*di-9-bol-I-cal'-i-ty,  a.  [Eng.  diabolical;  -ity.] 

Diabolicalness,  damnableness. 

di-a-bol  -I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diabolical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  diabolical,  devilish,  or  damnable  manner 
or  degree. 

*2.  With  the  devil  or  by  means  of  devilish  me¬ 
diums. 

dI-9-bol'-I-C9l-n.ess,  s.  [Eng.  diabolical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  diabolical;  damnableness, 
devilishness. 

“  I  wonder  he  did  not  change  his  face  as  well  as  his 

body,  but  that  retains  its  primitive  diabolicalness.’’ _ 

Dr.  Warton:  Satire  on  Ranelagh  House. 

tdI-9-bol-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  diabolus ;  Gr.  diabolos 
=the  devil;  Lat.  facio  (pass.  fio)=  to  make.]  To 
rank  among  devils ;  to  ascribe  diabolical  qualities 
to. 

“  One  faction  turns  them  against  another;  the  Lutheran 
against  the  Calvinist,  and  diabolifies  him.” — Faringdon: 
Serm.  (1647),  p.  59. 

*dl-9b-0l-ish,  adv.  [Lat.  diabol  (us)  —  the  devil, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ish .]  Devilishly,  deucedly. 

“  The  Professor  said  it  was  a  diabolish  good  word.”— 
Holmes:  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table,  p.  139. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ctir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


diabolism 

dl-ab'-6l-l§m,  s.  [Lat.  diabol(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Actions  or  conduct  worthy  of  or  befitting  a 
devil;  diabolical  actions. 

“  While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimest  the  devil,  be  not 
guilty  of  diabolism.” — Brown:  Chr.  Mor.,  i.  16. 

2.  Possession  by  the  deviL 

tdI-ab’-61-lze,  v.t.  [Lat.  diabol(us)— the  devil, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  render  diabolical  or  devil¬ 
ish. 

*dI-a-bro'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  dia= throughout, 
fully,  and  brosis—  an  eating;  bibrdsko=to  eat.] 

Surg. ;  Corrosion ;  the  action  of  substances  which 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  properties  be¬ 
tween  escharotics  and  caustics. 

*dl-a-br6t -1C,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  diabrdtikos= corro¬ 
sive.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Corroding;  eating  off  by  degrees. 
(Ash.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  to  corrode  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  a  corrosive.  (Ash.) 

dl-a-cal  -pe,  s.  [Gr.  d£a= across,  and  kalpe=a 
pitcher,  an  um.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodioid  Ferns,  with  globu¬ 
lar  indusia,  splitting  open  at  the  top,  and  contain¬ 
ing  sporanges  inserted  in  a  punctiform  receptacle 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vein.  They  are  natives 
of  J ava.  (Griffith  dfc  Henfrey.) 

di-g.-ca-thol  -I-con,  s.  [Gr.  dm=through,  and 
fcafhoh'fcos=universal.]  [Catholic.] 

Med. :  The  universal  purgative ;  the  old  name 
given  to  an  electuary  composed  of  vegetable  and 
carminative  substances. 

dl-a-caus’-tlc,  a.&s.  [Gr.  dia=through ;  kaus- 
tiki Js— burning;  kaid~ to  burn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Surg. :  Cauterizing  by  refraction,  as  when  the 
solar  rays  are  concentrated  and  made  to  act  on  the 
animal  organa  by  a  burning  lens. 

2.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  species  of  caustic  curve 
formed  by  refraction.  [Diacaustic  Cueve.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Medicine: 

(1)  That  which  cauterizes,  or  acts  as  a  caustic  by 
refraction,  as  the  solar  rays  concentrated  by  a 
double-convex  lens. 

(2)  A  double-convex  lens  used  in  cauterizing  parts 
of  the  body. 

2.  Math. :  A  diacaustic  curve. 

diacaustic  curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  caustic  curve  formed  by  refraction.  If 
A  B  represent  a  section  of  a  surface  of  a  refracting 


medium,  B  the  radiant  point,  Bi,  b2  b3,  &c.,  rays  of 
light  incident  upon  the  surface,  and  1  a,  2  6,  3  c,  &c., 
refracted  rays,  then  the  curve  A  a  b  c  .  .  e,  which  is 
tangent  to  all  the  refracted  rays,  is  a  diacaustic 
curve. 

dl-g,-$et  -gt-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  acetamide .] 

Chem.:  NH'(C2HsO)2.  A  crystalline  substance, 
melting  at  59°,  and  boiling  at  210°.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  Diacetamide  is  obtained  by  heating  acet¬ 
amide,  NHi-C2H30,  in  a  dry  stream  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  2(NH2-CoH30)-(-HC1=NH-(C2H30)2+NH4C1. 
This  is  a  general  reaction  by  which  primaryamides 
can  be  converted  into  secondary  amides.  Diaceta¬ 
mide  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  to  200°  methyl- 
cyanide  (acetonitril),  CHVCN,  with  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

dl-a’-$e-tln,  s.  [Pref.  di-\  Eng.  acet(ic );  -in.] 
A  liquid  derivative  of  glycerin  (CaHsCOHRCj 
HaOaJa).  It  has  an  acrid  taste. 

dI~9.-$et-Oll'-9,-mIne,  s.  [Pref.  di,  Eng.  aceton(e) t 
and  amine.) 

Chemistry:  C6H13NO,  or  ch|>^<CH22,CO,CH3. 
Obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  gently 
boiling  acetone,  CH3-CO-CH3,  neutralizing  the  dis¬ 
tillate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystallizing  the 
sulphate  out  of  boiling  alcohol.  Diacetonamine  is 
a  colorless  liquid  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which, 
when  distilled,  is  decomposed  into  NH3  and  mesityl- 

oxide,  gg3>C=CH.CO-CH3. 
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dl-g,-$et-6n'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  dt=twice,  twofold, 
Eng.  aceton(e),  and  suff.  -ic.] 

diacetonic  alcohol. 

Chem.:  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite^  KN02,  on  diacetonamine.  Diacetonic  alco¬ 
hol,  gl|>c(°H)°CH2-CO-CH3.  It  is  a  syrupy  Uq- 

uid,  boiling  at  164°,  and  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

di-a  chse  -ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  twice,  twofold, 

and  achcenium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  cremocarp,  a  fruit  composed  of  two  ach®- 
nia,  as  in  the  Umbellifer®  and  Galium.  [CftEMO- 
CAEP.] 

dI-ach;-^-lum,  di-ach-y-lon,  s.  [Gr.  diachylos 
=very  juicy:  dia  (intens.) ,  and  chylos— juice.] 

,  1.  Lit.  dt  Med. :  Formerly  a  plaster  made  of  the 
juices  of  several  plants;  now  a  plaster  made  by 
boiling  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  with  olive-oil.  It  is 
used  for  curing  ulcers. 

“  Devising  stopples  made  of  the  common,  plaister,  called 
diachylum." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  7. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  emollient,  a  soothing  application. 
“He  thought  it  better,  as  better  it  was,  to  assuage  his 
bruised  dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  balmy  diplo¬ 
matic  diachylon." — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

dl-ach’-y-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  dia  =  through,  between, 
and  chyma=an  infusion,  cheo— to  pour.] 

Bot. :  The  parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue  of  leaves. 
dl-ac-lg,-§lte,  s.  [Greek  diaklasis  =  breakage, 
cleavage.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  foliated,  massive  mineral 
of  a  brass-yellow  to  a  greenish-gray  color;  trans¬ 
parent  or  translucent  and  brittle.  Hardness,  3‘5-4 ; 
specific  gravity,  3‘054. 

*di-a-cle,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  compass 
used  in  a  fishing-boat.  (Scotch.) 

“  Every  boat  carries  one  compass  at  least,  provincially 
a  diacle.” — Agric.  Survey  of  Shetland,  p.  87. 

dl-a-co  -dl-um.s.  [Gr .diakodion:  dia = through, 
and  kodeia ,  kodia— a  poppy-head.] 

Phar. :  A  preparation  of  poppies.  Syrup  of  dia- 
codium,  the  former  name  of  syrup  of  white  poppies. 

dl-ac'-6n-al,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  diacon- 
alis,  from  Lat.  diaconus= a  deacon  (q.  v.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

dl-ac'-on-ate,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  diaconat,  from  Lat. 
diaconatus,  from  diaconus. ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

2.  The  body  of  deacons  collectively. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Managed  or  superintended  by  dea¬ 
cons. 

“This  one  great  diaconate  church.” — Goodwin:  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  189. 

dl-a-con'-l-cum,  s.  [Gr.  diakonikon,  neut.  of 
diakonikos  =  pertaining  to  service  ;  diakonys  —  a 
servant,  a  deacon.] 

Arch. :  A  place  contiguous  to  the  ancient  churches, 
wherein  were  preserved  the  sacred  vestments,  ves¬ 
sels,  relics,  and  ornaments  of  the  altar.  In  modern 
language,  the  sacristry  (q.  v.).  (Gwilt.) 

di-ac'-o-pe,  s.  [Gr.  diakope= a  cutting  in  two,  a 
cut:  dia= across,  and  kopto= to  cut.]. 

1.  Gram. :  Tmesis ;  the  separating  of  two  parts  of 
a  word  by  the  interpolation  of  other  words:  as, 
“Of  whom  be  thou  ware.” 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acantheropterygian  Fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Percid®,  or  Perches,  many 
species  of  which  inhabit  the  Indian  seas.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
preoperculum,  in  which  a  projecting  tubercle  is 
fitted. 

3.  Surg. :  A  longitudinal  fracture  or  fissure  of  the 
cranial  bone,  or  an  oblique  cut  of  the  cranial  in¬ 
teguments. 

dl-g-cous'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  di'a= through,  and 
afcowsfifcos=pertaining  to  hearing ;  akouo— to  hear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  science  or  doctrine  of  re¬ 
fracted  sounds;  that  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  properties  of  refracted  sounds.  It  is  also 
called  Diaphonics  (q.  v.). 

*dlg-cri-sls,  s.  [Gr.  dia=between,  and  krino= 
to  judge,  to  decide.]  The  same  as  Diagnosis  (q.  v  ). 

dl-a-crlt-I-cal,  di-gi-crlt'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  dia- 
kritikos=1it  for  judging  or  deciding,  from  diakrino 
=to  distinguish.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) :  Used  or  serving  to 
distinguish  or  separate;  distinguishing,  distinct¬ 
ive:  as  a  diacritical  mark  used  to  distinguish 
letters  which  are  similar  in  form,  or  the  different 
sounds  of  a  letter. 

“  From/,  in  the  Icelandic  alphabet,  v  is  distinguished 
only  by  a  diacritical  point.” — Johnson:  Grammar  of  the 
English  Tongue. 


diademated 

B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  diacritic) :  A  diacritical 
mark  or  sign. 

“  In  some  cases  the  diacritic  becomes  incorporated  into 
the  letter.” — II.  Sweet:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sounds,  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.,  1873-4,  p.  482. 

dl  -a-delph,  s.  [Gr.  pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
adelphos= a  brother.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  the  stamens  united  into 
two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

dl-g,-del  '-phl-g,, 
s.  pi.  [Eng.  dia- 
delph,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj'.  suff. 

- ia .] 

Bot. :  In  the  Lin- 
n®an  system  the 
seventeenth  class 
of  plants,  charac¬ 
terized  by  having 
the  stamens  dia- 
delphous. 

di-a-del-phl- 
an,  dl-a-del’- 
phic,  dl-a-del- 
phous,  a.  [Eng. 
diadelph;  -ian,  -ic, 

- ous .] 

Bot. :  Having  the 
stamens  united 
into  two  bundles 
by  their  filaments. 


Diadelph. 


L  Spray  of  Common  Sweet-pea. 
2.  Diadelphous  Stamens. 


The  bundles  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  Papilionaceous  plants  that  out 
of  ten  stamens,  nine  are  united  by  their  filaments, 
while  one  (the  posterior)  is  free. 

dl'-a-dem,  *di-a-deme,  *dy-a-deme,  s.  [Fr. 
diadkme,  from  Lat.  diadema;  Gr.  diadema,  from 
diadeo=tobindround:  dia— apart,  around,  and  ded 
=to  bind.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head,  worn  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  sovereignty.  It  was  made  of  silk,  linen, 
&c.,  ami  tied  round  the  forehead  and  temples,  the 
ends  being  left  loose.  It  was  first  used  by  the 
Roman  emperors  in  the  person  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  after  his  time  was  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

2.  A  crown  ;  a  head-ornament  worn  by  royalty. 

“  Ye  scepters,  diadems,  and  rolling  trains 
Of  flatt’ring  pomp,  farewell !” 

Smollett:  The  Regicide. 

3.  A  reward,  a  prize ;  a  crown  of  glory  or  victory. 

“  Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 

Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day.” 

Byron:  Song  of  Saul. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  crown. 

“Mount  Blanc  .  .  .  with  a  diadem  of  snow.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  L 

5.  Supreme  power ;  sovereignty. 

“  Faction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey, 

And  stopt  our  prince  in  his  triumphant  way, 

Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day.” 

Roscommon. 

II.  Her. :  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a  crown 
or  of  a  coronet,  and  uniting  with  other  arches  to 
form  a  center,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  crown,  serves 
to  support  the  globe  and 
cross  or  fleur-de-lis  as  a  crest. 

diadem  lemur,  s.  A  lemur 
of  the  sub-family  Indrisin®. 

(Rossiter.) 

diadem  spider,  s.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  Spider,  the  Epeira  dia¬ 
dema.  [Garden  Spider.] 
dl'-?i-dem,  v.  t.  [Dia¬ 
dem,  s.)  To  adorn  with  a 
diadem  or  anything  resem¬ 
bling  a  diadem. 


Diadem. 


“  Arabia’s  harvest  and  the  Paphian  rose 
Her  lofty  front  she  diadems  around.” 

Cowper:  Milton;  Latin  Poems,  Elegy  v.  (Transl.) 

dI-3.-de  -mg,,  s.  [Lat.  diadema ;  Gr.  diadema .] 
[Diadem.] 

Zofil. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Diademad®  (q.  v.). 

dl-g.-dem'-g,-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  diadema ,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.) 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids.  The 
test  is  circular  or  pentagonal;  the  ambulacral  areas 
wide  and  having  two  rows  of  large  primary  tuber¬ 
cles  ;  the  spines  cylindrical,  slender,  and  usually  of 
considerable  length.  Sometimes  it  is  made  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Hemicidarid®. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  commenced  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Lias. 

*dl'-g,-dem-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  diadematus .]  Wear¬ 
ing  a  diadem ;  wearing  a  crown ;  wearing  a  tur¬ 
ban.  (Ash.) 


1)611,  b6^;  p6Ht,  j<5M;  cat,  5*11,  chorus,  $hiu,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  shfin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


diademed 
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t«il  -S'-demed,  *di-a-demyd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Di¬ 
adem,  v.]  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  diadem. 

“  Not  so,  when  diademed  with  rays  divine.’’ 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Satires ,  ii.  232. 

di-a-de§  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  dia—  across,  and  desmos 
=  a  bond.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese  containing  eight 
species,  some  of  which  are  fossil. 

di-ad-6-chite,  s.  [Gr.  diadochos—  a  successor, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  iron  sinter,  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  has  replaced  the  arsenic  acid.] 

Min. :  A  reniform  or  stalactitic  mineral  of  a  yel¬ 
low  or  yellowish-brown  color,  found  near  Grafen- 
thal  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia.  {Dana.) 

*dl  -3-drom,  s.  [Greek  diadromos—  a  running 
through:  dia = through,  and  dromos=  a  running; 
dramein,  2d  aor.  infin.  of  trechd= to  run.]  The  time 
in  which  any  motion  is  performed;  the  time  in 
which  a  pendulum  performs  its  vibration. 

“Whose  diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees, 
are  each  equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth  of  a 
minute.” — Locke. 

di-?? -re-sis,  *di-e  -re-sis,  s.  [Lat.  diaeresis; 
Gr.  diairesis  =  a  dividing;  diaireo  =  to  take  apart: 
dia=  apart,  and  haired— to  take ;  Fr.  diirbse.] 

1.  Gram..:  The  resolution  or  dividing  of  one  sylla¬ 
ble  into  two. 

2.  Printing:  A  mark  (*• )  placed  over  the  second 
of  two  adjacent  vowels  to  indicate  that  they  should 
be  both  pronounced ;  as.  aerated ;  also  placed  over 
a  syllable  not  usually  pronounced  to  show  that  it  is 
to  be  pronounced ;  as,  beloved,  cursed. 

di  a- glyph  -ic ,  a.  [Gr.  diaglypho— to  carve  all 
over:  dia,  intens.,  and  glyphd=to  carve.] 

Fine  Arts :  A  term  applied  to  sculpture,  engrav¬ 
ing,  &c.,  in  which  the  subject  is  sunk  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  ground. 

di-ag-no  §e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gr.  diagnosis  =  a  distin¬ 
guishing  between.]  [Diagnosis.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  distinguish,  to  discriminate,  to 
determine. 

2.  Path.:  To  discriminate  or  distinguish  the 
nature  of  a  disease ;  to  ascertain  from  the  symptoms 
the  true  nature  and  seat  of  a  disease. 

“  It  was  a  case  which  a  qualified  medical  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  diagnose.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Path. :  To  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 

“  Mr. - ’s  opinion  was  worthless,  as  he  did  not  diag¬ 

nose.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dl-ag-nd  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  dia  =  between,  and 
gnosis  =  inquiry,  knowledge ;  gignosko  =  to  know ; 
Fr.  diagnose .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  scientific  determination  or  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  a  short  distinctive  description. 

“  In  a  score  of  words  Mr.  Bain  has  here  sketched  my 
mental  diagnosis.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
ch.  vii.,  p.  128. 

2.  Path. :  A  scientific  determination  or  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  diseases  by  their  symptoms. 

“  The  diagnosis  of  the  case  would  be  apparent  to  all 
medical  men.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Bot. :  The  short  character  by  which  one  plant 
is  distinguished  from  another. 

di-ug-nos-tic,  *di-ag-nos  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
diagnostikos=  able  to  distinguish,  from  diagnbsis= 
knowledge,  judgment.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  which  serves  to  distinguish ;  dis¬ 
tinctive  ;  characteristic. 

“  The  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms.” — Dr. 
Tweedie:  Art.  Fever  in  Cycl.  of  Pr act.  Med.,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sign  or  symptom  by  which  anything  is  known, 
discriminated,  or  distinguished  from  anything  else. 

“  Since  the  motions  of  the  spirit  cannot  by  any  certain 
diagnostic  be  distinguished  from  the  motions  of  a  man’s 
own  heart.” — South:  Serrn.,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  vi. 

2.  A  diagnosis. 

“  In  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State 
physicians.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Pathology : 

1.  The  sign  or  symptom  by  which  a  disease  is 
known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

2.  (Pi.)  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
deals  with  the  study  of  the  symptoms  by  which 
diseases  are  diagnosed  or  discriminated ;  symptom¬ 
atology. 

If  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  The  special 
or  pathognomonic,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  certain 
disease,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
diseases ;  and  (2)  the  adjunct,  or  such  as  are  com¬ 
mon  to  many  diseases. 

*di-gg-nos-ti-cate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  diagnostic;  -ate.'] 
To  diagnose. 


di-a-gom -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  diago  —  to  conduct 
through :  d»'a=through,  and  ago= to  lead.] 

Elect. :  An  electroscope  invented  by  Rousseau,  in 
which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to  measure  the 
amount  of  electricity  transmitted  by  different 
bodies,  to  determine  their  conductivity.  It  is  used 
to  ascertain  the  conducting  power  of  oils,  as  a 
means  of  detecting  their  adulteration. 

dl-ag  -on  al,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  diagonale;  Lat.  diag¬ 
onals,  fromGr.  diagdnios= diagonal :  dirt = through, 
across,  and  gonia— a  comer,  an  angle.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Lying  in  an  angular  or  oblique  direction. 

II.  Geom. :  Extending  from  one  angle  of  a  quadri¬ 
lateral  figure  to  the  opposite  angle ;  joining  the 
opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

“  When  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  two  equal 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  line.” — Cudworth:  Morality,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  A  line  drawn  joining  the  opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

“  The  diameter  or  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incommensur¬ 
able  to  the  sides.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  734. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  timber  brace,  knee,  plank,  truss*  &c.,  cross¬ 
ing  a  vessel’s  timbers  obliquely. 

(2)  A  line  cutting  the  body-plan  diagonally  from 
the  timbers  to  the  middle  line. 

(3)  An  oblique  brace  or  stay  connecting  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  members  of  a  truss  or  frame. 

diagonal  built,  a. 

Shipbuilding:  A  manner  of  boatbuilding  in  which 
the  outer  skin  consists  of  two  layers  of  planking 
making  angles  of  about  45°  with  the  keel  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  Diagonal-built  boats  are  con¬ 
structed  upon  temporary  transverse  molds.  After 
setting  up  and  fixing  the  molds  upon  the  keel,  the 
gunwale,  a  shelf-piece,  and  a  series  of  rib-bands  are 
temporarily  fixed  in  the  molds.  Two  layers  of 
planking  are  then  put  on,  bent  to  fit  the  molds  and 
rib-bands,  and  fastened  to  each  other  and  to  the 
keel,  stem,  stern-post,  shelf,  and  gunwale  with  nails, 
driven  from  the  outside,  and  clenched  inside  upon 
small  rings,  called  roves.  The  gunwale  is  then 
shored  to  keep  it  in  shape.  The  molds  and  rib¬ 
bands  are  taken  out,  and  floors,  hooks,  thwarts, 
&c.,  are  putin  as  in  a  clinker-built  boat, 
diagonal  cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  soft,  woolen,  twilled  material,  made  in 
various  colors,  without  any  pattern.  It  measures 
52  in.  in  width,  and  is  much  employed  for  decora¬ 
tive  embroidery,  and  for  gentlemen’s  clothing  and 
ladies’  jackets, 
diagonal  couching,  s. 

Needlework:  One  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
couching,  a  mode  of  decoration  with  materials  too 
thick  to  pass  through  the  lower  foundations. 
Chiefly  used  in  church  work. 

diagonal  eyepiece,  s.  Used  for  solar  observa¬ 
tions.  A  very  ’small  percentage  of  the  sun’s  light 
and  heat  is  reflected  from  the  first  surface  of  a 
prism,  the  rest  being  transmitted, 
diagonal  framing  and  stays,  s.pl. 
Steam-engine:  The  oblique  frame  and  braces 
which  connect  the  plumbdr-block  of  the  paddle- 
shaft  with  the  framing  of  the  side-lever  steam- 
engine. 

diagonal  lines,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  Lines  showing  the  boundaries  of 
various  parts,  formed  by  sections  which  are  oblique 
to  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane,  and  which  inter¬ 
sect  that  plane  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  keel. 
Usually  drawn  in  red  in  the  draught, 
diagonal  rib,  s. 

Arch. :  A  projecting  band  of  stone  or  timber  pass¬ 
ing  diagonally  from  one  angle  of  a  vaulted  ceiling 
across  the  center  to  the  opposite  angle. 

diagonal  scale,  s. 

Draught. :  A  mathematical  scale  in  which  the 
smaller  divisions  are  made  by  lines  that  run 
obliquely  across  the  larger  divisions.  With  the  aid 
of  compasses  lines  can  be  laid  down  by  such  a  scale 
of  any  required  length  down  to  the  200th  part  of  an 
inch. 

diagonal  stratification,  s. 

Geol. :  Strata  of  some  size,  and  having  a  certain 
dip,  all  the  beds  of  which,  however,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  contain  minor  layers  with  a  dip  different 
from  that  of  the  stratum  or  bed  of  which  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  part.  It  is  called  also  cross  or  false  strati¬ 
fication,  or  sometimes  false  bedding. 


diagonal  tie,  s.  An  angle-brace, 
diagonal  wrench,  s.  An  S-shaped  wrench 
adapted  to  be  used  in  corners  where  the  ordinary 
wrench  will  not  turn. 

dl-ag  -on-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diagonal;  -ly.]  In 
a  diagonal  direction  ;  obliquely. 

“  Stitch  it  across  with  double  silk  diagonally .” — Wal¬ 
ton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*dI-a-go  -ni-al,  a.  [Diagonal.]  Diagonal. 
{Milton.) 

di-ag  -on-Ite,  s.  [Diagonal.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Beewsteeite  (q.  v.). 

*di  ag  -on-oiis,  a.  [Diagonal.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  corners. 

di  -3-gram,  s.  [Lat.  di agramma — a  scale;  Gr. 
diagramma  =■  a  figure,  or  plan:  dia  —  across, 
through,  and  gramma  —  a  drawing;  grapho— to 
write,  to  draw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Any  illustrative  figure  drawn  in  outline. 

“  Why  do  not  these  persons  make  a  diagram  of  these 
cogitative  lines  and  angles?” — Bentley. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  drawing  or  delineation  made  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  or  illustrating  some 
property  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

“  Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  .  .  .  very  specious 

in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.” 
— Dryden,. 

*2.  Music :  A  musical  scale. 

di-g,-gram-mat  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  diagramma  (genit. 
diagrammatos) ,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  diagram ;  illustrated  by 
a  diagram. 

“  These  memoirs  are  illustrated  by  thirty-three  dia¬ 
grammatic  plates.” — London  Athenceum. 

dI-3.-grg.m-mat  -i-c3.l-lf,  adv,  [Eng.  diagram¬ 
matic;  -ally.]  By  means  of  or  in  manner  of  a  dia¬ 
gram. 

“  The  terms  are  diagrammatically  placed  upon  a  level.” 
— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

dI-3-gram-met-er,  s.  [English  diagram,  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  specially  made  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  ordinates  of  indicator-diagrams  5"  long,  and 
used  much  after  the  manner  of  a  parallel  rule,  the 
registering  nut  on  the  screw  being  first  placed  at 
zero ;  when  it  is  required  to  register  a  measurement 
the  brake  key  is  depressed,  and  when  all  the  meas¬ 
urements  have  been  taken  the  distance  the  nut  has 
traveled  gives  the  mean  ordinate. 

di  -3-graph,  s.  [Greek  diagraphd=to  draw  or 
sketch  out.]  An  instrument  enabling  a  person 
without  any  knowledge  of  drawing  or  perspective 
to  sketch  the  figures  of  objects  before  them.  It  was 
invented  by  M.  Gavard,  of  Paris. 

dI-3-graph  -ic,  *dI-3-graph  -ic-gl,  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  diagraph;  -ic,  -ical.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Descriptive ;  belonging  to  the  descrip¬ 
tive  arts,  or  to  sculpture  and  engraving. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  art  of  design  or  drawing, 
*dl-a-gryd  -l-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diagrydium, 

diacrydium,  diagridiun,  digredion,  corrup.  from 
Gr.  dakrydion=  {  1)  a  little  tear,  (2)  a  kind  of  scam- 
mony.] 

Med. :  A  strong  purgative  made  with  diagrydium. 

“  All  choleric  humors  ought  to  be  evacuated  by  diagryd- 
iates,  mixed  with  tartar,  or  some  acid,  or  rhubarb 
powder.” — Floyer. 

tdI-a-he  -lI-o-trop-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  dia= through, 
across*  helios=tho  sun;  trope= a  turning,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  A  movement  of  plants  in  a  transverse 
direction  to  the  light. 

“  Diaheliotropism  may  express  a  position  more  or  less 
transverse  to  the  light,  and  induced  by  it.” — Darwin: 
Movement  of  Plants,  p.  6. 

dl-al,  *dy-al,  *dy-ale,  *dy-el,  s.  [Low  Lat. 

diaiis=pertaining  to  a  day ;  dies= a  day.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  time  of  day  by 
the  sun’s  shadow.  It  is  evident  that  the  dial  hav¬ 
ing  a  gnomon  which  makes  with  the  horizontal 
plane  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  is 
the  invention  of  the  Asiatics.  When  Ahaz  went  to 
Damascus  to  greet  his  benefactor,  about  771  B.  C., 
he  saw  a  beautiful  altar,  and  sent  working  draw¬ 
ings  of  it  to  Urijah,  the  priest  in  Jerusalem.  An 
altar  was  completed  against  his  return.  He  like¬ 
wise  set  up  the  dial  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  his  son  Hezekiah, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Ahaz.  This  is 
perhaps  the  first  dial  on  record,  and  is  140  years 
before  Thales,  and  nearly  400  years  before  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  and  just  a  little  previous  to  the  lunar 
eclipses  observed  at  Babylon,  as  recorded  by  Ptol¬ 
emy.  Dials  are  of  various  construction,  according 
to  the  presentation  of  the  plane  of  the  dial. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dial-lock 
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diallel 


0-)  The  polar-dial  lias  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axisof  the  earth  and  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
ot  the  place.  In  this  case  the  style  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  the  hour-lines  are  parallel 
straight  lines,  whose  distances  from  the  meridional 
1  me  are  respectively  proportioned  to  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  which  the  hour-planes  make  with  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

(2)  The  common  dial  has  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
makes  with  the  style  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  the  style  preserving  its  parallelism  to 
the  earth  s  axis.  This  becomes  a  polar-dial  at  the 
equator,  as  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  also  parallel  to 
the  earth’s  axis.  At  other  latitudes,  the  hour-lines 
intersect  each  other  in  the  point  in  which  the  style 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial.  The  angles  which 
the  hour-lines  make  with  each  other  and  with  the 
meridional  line  cutting  the  XII.  depend  upon  the 
latitude. 

(3)  The  vertical  dial  has  a  plane  fixed  to  a  wall, 
tower,  or  house.  The  determination  of  the  hour- 
lines  is  similar  to  the 


case  of  the  horizontal 
dial,  but  the  angle 
formed  by  the  gnomon 
and  dial-plane  is  the 
complement  of  the  lati¬ 
tude,  the  style  preserv¬ 
ing  its  parallelism  with 
the  earth’s  axis  as  be¬ 
fore.  Varieties  of  the 
vertical  dial  are  found 
with  those  having  pres¬ 
entations  east,  west, 

&c.  When  the  plane  is 
east  or  west,  it  is  in  the 
meridian,  is  parallel  to 
the  vertical  plane  of 
the  style,  and  the  hour¬ 
lines  are  all  parallel. 

When  a  wall  dial  is  not 
perpendicular,  it  is  said  Vertical  Dial,  Pump  Court, 
to  be  declined.  When  Temple,  London, 
it  does  not  face  directly 

one  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a  verti¬ 
cal  declined  dial.  The  dial  shows  true  or  solar  time, 
and  not  the  mean  time  of  a  well-regulated  clock. 
The  dial  agrees  with  such  a  clock  four  days  in  the 
year. 

(4)  An  azimuth  dial  has  a  style  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  marks  the  sun’s 
azimuth.  The  pocket  sun-dial  has  a  little  compass 
for  adjustment,  and,  of  course,  is  only  moderately 
exact  at  its  calculated  latitude.  (Knight.) 

2.  The  graduated  and  numbered  face-plate  of  a 
watch  or  clock.  A  dial-plate. 

*3.  A  watch. 


“  And  then  lie  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 


4.  A  miner’s  compass. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  circularly  graduated  plate  on  which 
an  index-finger  marks  revolutions,  pressure,  or  what 
not,  in  a  register,  counter,  or  meter. 

2.  Lapidary :  An  instrument  for  holding  the  dop 
on  the  end  of  which  the  gem  is  cemented  while  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  lap  or  wheel.  It  has  adjustments  as  to 
inclination,  and  also  axial,  with  markers  indicating 
degrees  in  adjustment,  so  as  to  portion  out  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  stone  in  facets  forming  chords  of 
specific  arcs  at  given  depths.  [ Angulometek.  ] 

3.  Teleg. :  An  insulated,  stationary  wheel  having 
alternating  conducting  and  non-conducting  por¬ 
tions,  against  which  the  point  of  a  spring  key  is  in 
frictional  contact. 

dial-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  one  or  more 
dials,  having  a  series  of  letters  or  figures  on  them. 
Each  dial  has  a  hand  or  pointer  connected  by  a 
spindle  with  a  wheel  inside  the  lock ;  on  the  wheel 
is  a  notch  which  has  to  be  brought  into  a  certain 
position  before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  There  are 
false  notches  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
true  notch  in  each  wheel.  To  adjust  the  notches  to 
their  proper  position,  a  nut  on  the  back  of  the 
wheel  is  loosened,  and  the  pointer  is  set  at  any  letter 
or  figure  chosen  by  the  user.  [Lock,  Pebmutation- 
lock,  &c.]  (Knight.) 

dial-plate,  s. 

Horol. :  The  face  on  which  the  divisions  indicat¬ 
ing  the  hours  and  minutes  are  placed. 

“His  characters  are  like  watches  with  dial-plates  of 
transparent  crystal;  they  show  you  the  hour  like  others, 
and  the  inward  mechanism  is  all  visible.” — Carlyle: 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  lect.  iii. 

dial-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  One  of  those  wheels  placed  between  the 
dial  and  pillar  plate  of  a  watch.  Also  called 
minute-wheel  works. 

dial-work,  s. 

Horol.:  The  motion  work  between  the  dial  and 
movement  plate  of  a  watch. 


dl’-g,l,  v.  t.  [Dial,  s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  measure  with  or  upon  a  dial. 
“  Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven.” 


Talfourd. 

2.  Min. :  To  survejr  by  means  of  a  dial. 

dl-al-dane,  s.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  ald(ol),  and  suff. 
- ane .] 

Chem. :  CsH^Oa.  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  molecules  of 
alcohol,  CH3;CH(OH)-GH2-CO-H,  a  molecule  of 
water  being  liberated.  Dialdane  dissolves  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  crystallizes  out  in  cooling  in  brilliant 
scales,  which  melt  at  139°.  It  is  only  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  reduces  silver 
oxide  with  formation  of  a  mirror. 


dl-al-dan'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dialdan(e) ;  suff.  -ic.] 
dialdanic  acid,  s. 

CH-CH2-CH(OH)-CH3 
Chem.:  C8H1404,  or  || 

CH-CH(OH)-CH2-CO'OH.  A 
monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  dialdane  with  silver  oxide,  or  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  is  obtained  in  a  free  state  by  de¬ 
composing  the  silver  salt  with  H2S.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  forms  large  color¬ 
less  monoclinic  crystals,  which  melt  at  80°  and  boil 
at  198°.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 


dl-a-lect,  s.  [Fr.  dialecte,  from  Lat.  dialectus= 
a  manner  of  speaking;  Qr.  dialektos=discou.Tse, 
speech,  dialect  \dialegomai=to  discourse,  to  speak.] 
[Dialogue.] 

1.  The  forms  or  idioms  of  a  language  peculiar  to 
a  particular  limited  district  or  people,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  literary  language  of  the  main 
body  of  the  people.  Dialects  are  influenced  in  their 
character  by  considerations  of  climatic,  physical, 
and  natural  peculiarities ;  they  are  branches  of  a 
parent  language  modified  by  time,  place,  and  other 
accidents,  and  they  frequently  retain  the  true  forms 
of  the  original  tongue. 


“Our  rustic  dialect.” — Wordsworth:  Michael. 


2.  A  style  of  language. 

“This  book  was  writ  in  such  a  dialect, 

As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect.” 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dialect  and  language, 
see  Language. 

*dl-a-lect,  v.  t.  [Dialect,  s.]  To  speak  in  a 
dialect. 


“  By  corruption  of  speech  they  false  dialect  and  misse- 
sound  it.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 

dl-a-lec  -tal,  ct.  [Eng.  dialect ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dialect ;  dialectic. 

“The  principal  dialectal  and  grammatical  peculiarities 
of  the  poem.” — S.  J.  Herrtage.-  Sir  Ferumbras  (Introd. ), 
p.  20. 

di-a-lec  -tic,  *dl-a-lec'-tick,  dl-a-lec'-tlc-al, 
a.&s.  [Gr.  dialektikos,  from  dialektos= a  speech, 
a  dialect  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialects;  dia¬ 
lectal. 

tl  This  department  of  dialectical  study.” — Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray:  Dialects  of  Scotland ,  p.  90. 

2.  Distinguished  by  or  possessing  a  peculiar  dia¬ 
lect. 

“A  local  worker  in  each  dialectical  district.” — Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray:  Dialects  of  Scotland,  p.  91. 

3.  Logical,  argumentative ;  pertaining  to  logic. 


“In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  few  superiors.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Designed  for  the  study  of  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions  ;  as,  the  Dialectic  Society. 

B.  As  subst.:  [Dialectics.] 

dl-SL-lec'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [En g.  dialectical ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  manner  of  a  dialect;  as  regards  dialect;  in 
a  dialect. 

“In  Latin  itself  an  original  d  changes  dialectically 
with  l.” — Max  Miiller:  Selected  Essays,  i.  498  (note). 

2.  Logically  ;  in  a  logical  manner. 

“He  discoursed  or  reasoned  dialeotically.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  L 

dl-?t-lec-tr-cian,  s.  [En g.  dialectic ; -ian.]  One 
skilled  in  dialectics ;  a  logician,  a  reasoner. 

“  Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

dl-gi-lec’-tics,  *di-g,-lec'-tiques,  dLa-lec'-tic, 

8.  [Gr.  he  dialektike  techne= the  art  of  logic  or 
reasoning ;  dialegomai— to  discourse,  to  reason.] 

I.  Of  the  form  dialectics : 

1.  That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the  rules 
and  methods  of  reasoning  or  arguing,  or  of  discrim¬ 
inating  truth  from  error ;  the  application  of  logical 


principles  to  discursive  reasoning.  By  Plato  it  was 
used  in  the  following  senses  : 

(1)  Discussion  by  dialogue,  as  a  method  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation. 

(2)  A  method  of  investigating  truth  by  analysis. 

(3)  The  science  of  ideas,  or  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  being. 

2.  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scientific  deduction. 

II.  Of  the  form  dialectic  : 

1.  The  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions,  whether 
these  arise  from  accident  or  error,  or  from  those 
necessary  limitations  which  originate  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  human  intellect.  As  logical  or 
formal,  it  treats  of  the  sources  of  error  or  illusion 
and  their  destruction :  as  transcendental,  it  is  the 
exposure  of  that  natural  error  or  illusion  arising 
from  human  reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to 
look  upon  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
cognitions  a  priori  as  properties  adhering  to  these 
things,  and  in  such  way  to  form  the  super-sensible, 
according  to  this  assumed  cognition  of  things  in 
themselves.  (Ogilvie,  &c.) 

2.  The  method  of  dissecting,  dividing,  sub-dividing, 
and  analyzing  a  subj ect,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  proper 
arguments  by  which  to  investigate,  attack,  or  de¬ 
fend  it. 

tdl-a-lec-tol-d-ger,  s.  [Gr.  dialektos=  ...  a 
dialect;  logos=  a  discourse,  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  One 
who  studies  or  is  skilled  in  dialectology. 

“  The  county  presents  to  the  dialectologer  two  varieties 
of  English  dialect.” — Athenaeum,  April  23,  1881. 

fdl-Ji-lec-tor-O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  dialectolog(y) ; 
-ist.]  A  dialectologer. 

dl-a-lec-tol'-S-gy,  s.  [  Gr.  dialektos  ...  a 
dialect,  and  logos  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
philology  which  deals  with  the  nature  and  relation 
of  dialects. 

dl -?t-lec-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dialect ; -or.]  One  skilled 
in  dialectics ;  a  dialectician. 

dl  -gil-ing,  s.&a.  ['Eng.  dial;  -ing.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  art,  science,  or  act  of  con¬ 
structing  dials. 

2.  Mining :  Surveying  with  a  dial,  a  method  fol¬ 
lowed  by  miners  to  determine  the  course  of  a  veift. 

B.  Asadj.:  Used  in  the  art  of  dialing.  (Ash.) 

dialing- globe,  s.  An  instrument  for  drawing  all 

sorts  of  dials.  (Ash.) 

dialing  lines,  or  scale,  s.  Graduated  lines  or 
rules  on  the  edges  of  quadrants,  &c.,  made  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  construction  of  dials. 

dialing-sphere,  s.  A  dialing-globe. 

dl  -al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  dial;  -ist.]  A  constructor 
of  dials. 

“Scientific  dialists  .  .  .  have  found  out  rules  to  mark 
out  the  irregular  motion  of  the  shadow  in  all  latitudes 
and  planes.” — Moxon:  Mech.  Dialing. 

di-al-kal  -a-mide,  s.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  alkal(i), 
and  amide.] 

Chem. :  An  organic  nitrogenous  compound  derived 
from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  by  replacing  the 
hydrogen  partly  by  acid  and  partly  by  basic  radi¬ 
cals^  Ethyl-carbamide.N^CO' ’^Hs’Ha  ;dimethyl- 
oxamide,  N2,(CH3)2,(C202)’',H2. 

di  -gil-lage,  dl-al-la-ge,  s.  [Gr.  diallage  =  an 
interchange,  a  difference :  dia=between,  and  allasso 
=to  change.] 

1.  Rhet.  (always  as  di-al-la-ge) :  A  figure  of  speech 
by  which  arguments,  having  been  first  considered 
from  various  points  of  view,  are  then  brought  all  to 
bear  on  one  point. 

2.  Min.:  A  non-aluminous  variety  of  pyroxene; 

color  grayish-green  to  bright  grass-green  ;  luster  of 
cleavage  surface  pearly,  sometimes  metalloidal  or 
brassy.  Hardness,  4  ;  specific  gravity,  Com¬ 

mon,  especially  in  serpentine  rocks. 

If  (1)  Metalloidal  diallage : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Enstatite  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Green  diallage : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Smakagdite  (q.  v.). 

dl-al-lag'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diallag(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  formed  of  dialiage. 

diallagic-augite,  diallagoid-augite,  s.  A  form 
of  pyroxene  intermediate  in  character  between 
augite  and  dialiage.  Its  sections  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  ordinary  augite  by  the  occurrence  of 
straight  and  parallel  fissures  or  striae,  which,  in  the 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  crystals,  cross  the 
coarser  cleavage  planes  at  angles  from  70°  to  90°. 
The  mineral  is  not  dichroic,  and  polarizes  in  strong 
colors,  the  crystal  sections  sometimes  presenting 
iris-colored  margins. 

*dl'-al-lel,  a.  [Gr.  dia=through,  across,  and 
allelon=of  one  another.  Cf.  parallel .]  Crossing, 
intersecting. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


diametrical 


diallogite 
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dI-al-16-gite,  s.  [Dialogite.] 

dl-al  -1^1,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and  Eng. 
ally l  (q.  v.).]_ 

Chem. :  C6H;;,,  or  HoC=CH-CH2-CH2CH=CH2.  A 
hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
allyl  iodide,  H2C=CITCH2l.  and  by  distilling  allyl- 
mercuric-iodide,  CsHsHgl,  with  potassium  cyanide, 
KCN.  Diallyl  is  a  pungent  ethereal  liquid,  boiling 
at  59°.  It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystal¬ 
line  tetrabromide,  CeHioBrj,  which  melts  at  63°. 
diallyl-carbinol,  s. 

Chem.:  (C3H5)2-CH(OH).  A  monatomic  alcohol 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  allyl 
iodide.  C3H5I,  and  ethyl  formate,  H’GO’OC^Hk. 
The  crude  product  consists  of  diallyl  and  diallyl- 
carbinol  and  a  high-boiling  product.  Diallyl-car¬ 
binol  boils  at  151°,  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a 
tetrabromide.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCI5, 
forms  a  combination  known  as  mono-chlor-hep- 
tine,  C7H11CI,  or  (C^POs^'CITC,  which  boils  at  140°, 
being  partly  converted  into  heptone,  C7H10,  which 
boils  at  115°. 
diallyl-urea,  s. 

Chem.:  Diallyl-carbamide,  sinapoline,  C7H12N2O, 
orN2  (CO)".(C3H5)'2H?.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  oxide  of  lead  on  sulpho-cyanate  of  allyl  (oil  of 
mustard).  CsHk’CNS,  or  by  heating  cyanate  of 
allyl,  CaHs’CNO,  with  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
shining  laminse,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  alka¬ 
line  to  test  paper. 

di-al'-lyl-ene,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold;  Eng. 
allyl  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CgHf,,  isomeric  with  ben¬ 
zine.  [Propabgylene.J 

tdi-g,-lo£  -Ic-3,1,  a.  [Gr.  dialogikos,  from  dialo- 
gos= a  dialogue  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dialogue. 

“That  dialogical  disputation  with  Zacharias.” — Bur¬ 
ton:  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

tdi-?i.-log  -Ic-^tl-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng  .dialogical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  dialogue ;  by  way  of  dia¬ 
logue. 

dl-al'-ft-glfm,  s.  [Gr.  dialogisma=a  discourse 
or  argument.]  An  imaginary  conversation  or  dia¬ 
logue  between  two  or  more  persons. 

“Enlarging  what  they  would  say  by  bold  and  unusual 
metaphors,  by  their  dialogisms  and  colloquies.” — Stokes: 
On  the  Minor  Prophets  (1659),  Pref. 

dI-al-6-gIst,  .s.  [Eng.  dialog  (we) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue. 

“Varro,  one  of  the  dialogists,  said  to  him.” — Warbur- 
ton:  Div.  Leg.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

“  The  characters  or  personages  employed  by  our  new 
orthodox  dialogists.” — Shaftesbury :  Miscell.  Refl.,  ch.  ii., 
mis.  5. 

dl-g-l6-gist-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dialogistikos ,  from  dia- 
logos=&  dialogue.]  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue. 

dl-a-lo-glst’-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  dialogistic;  -ah] 
Making  use  of  dialogue. 

“  Two  dialogistical  conjurers,  with  their  dramatic  en¬ 
chantments,  change  the  scene.” — Icon.  Lib.  or  Hist,  of 
Pamphlets  (1715),  p.  185. 


dI  -?t-logue,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dialogue,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hold  a  dialogue ;  to  converse,  to 
confer. 

‘Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow?” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

“  And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 

Ask’d  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey.” 

Shakesp.:  Laver's  Complaint,  132,  133. 

dl  -?i-16se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dial(ium) ,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ose.l 

Chem. :  A  substance  resembling  disintegrated  cel¬ 
lulose  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  a  Chinese 
leguminous  plant  (a  species  of  Dialium).  It  swells 
up  in  water  to  a  bulky,  colorless  jelly,  the  gummy 
part  of  which  is  not  precipitated  by  baryta  water, 
basic  lead  acetate,  or  alcohol.  The  desiccated 
amorphous  substance  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  but  does  not  thereby  acquire  the  property  of 
being  colored  by  iodine. 

dl-a-liir  -a  mide ,  s.  [English  dialur{ic),  and 
amide.'] 

Chemistry :  C4H5N3O3,  or  N'G^HsNoOs)  MI2.  An 
amide  obtained  by  mixing  together  alloxantin  and 
chloride  ammonium  solutions,  freed  from  air  by 
boiling ;  it  crystallizes  out  in  white  hard  needles, 
which  are  turned  red  by  traces  of  ammonia ;  they 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water.  By  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  alloxan ;  by  boiling 
with  ammonia,  dialuramide  yields  murexide. 
dl-a-Hir-ate,  s.  [Dialuric  Acid.] 
di  ^-lur  -lc,  a.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  al{loxan),  and 
uric.] 

dialuric-acid,  s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry :  C4H4N2O4.  Tartronyl-urea, 
CO<  NH-CO>^'®  Obtained  by  reducing  al¬ 
loxan  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from 
dibrom-barbituric  acid,  by  reducing  it  with  H2S. 
Dialuric  acid  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  forms 
compounds  with  metals,  called  dialurates.  It  turns 
red  in  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  alloxantin. 

di-al-jf-car'-pous,  a.  [Gr.  dialyo= to  separate, 
and  karpos = f nil  t.  ] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  of  which  the  carpels  are 
not  united,  but  of  which  the  fruit  is  composed  of 
several  free  carpels. 

di-al-f-pet  -a-las,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dialyo- to  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  petalon=  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Polypetala  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-lyph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  dialyd= to  separate, 
and  phyllon=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dialysepalous  (q.  v.). 
dl-g,-ly§e,  di -a-iyze,  v.t.  [Dialysis.] 

Chem. :  To  separate  by  a  dialyzer,  or  the  process 
of  dialysis  (q.  v.). 

dl-al-^-sep’-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  dicdyo= to  separate; 
Eng.  sepal,  and  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  flowers,  the  calices  of  which  are 
separate;  polysepalous. 

dl-a-ly§-er,  dl'-g-lyz-er,  s.  [Eng.  dialys(e); 
-er.] 

Chem.:  The  parchment  paper  or  septum  stretched 
over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring,  used  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  dialysis. 


dl-a^lh-glst'-Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dialogistical ; 
•ly.]  By  way  of  dialogue ;  dialogically. 

“In  his  Prophecy  he  [Malachi]  proceeds  most  dialo- 
gistically.” — Bp.  Richardson:  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  449. 

dl-al  -o-glte,  s.  [Gr.  dialoge= doubt,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Rhodonosite  (q.  v.). 

dl-al  -o-glze,  *dI-al-6-guIze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  dialo - 
aizomai— to  argue,  to  discourse.]  To  discourse  in 
dialogue. 

“These  interlocutory  and  dialoguising  dreams  were  not 
unknown  even  to  the  very  heathens.” — Votherby.  Atheo- 
mastix,  p.  126. 

dl  -a-logue,  s.  [Fr.  dialogue;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
dialogo,  from  Lat.  dialogos;  Gr.  dialogos—a.  con¬ 
versation  ;  dialegomai— to  converse.] 

1.  A  conversation  or  discourse  between  two  or 
more  persons ;  a  formal  conversation,  as  in  theat¬ 
rical  performances,  &c.,  in  which  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  carry  on  a  conversation. 

“In  that  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter.” — Burton: 
Anat.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  which  a  subject  is 
treated  by  way  of  an  imaginary  conversation  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons. 

“It  is  somewhat  singularthatsomany  modern  dialog ue- 
writers  should  have  failed  in  this  particular.” — Warton: 
Essay  on  Pope. 

H  For  the  difference  between  dialogue  and  con¬ 
versation,  see  Conversation . 


dl-al  -^-SiS,  s.  [Gr.  dialysis _=  a  loosening,  a 
separating:  dia  (intens.),  and  lyo  =  to  loose,  to  dis¬ 
solve.] 

1.  Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech,  by  which  connectives 
are  omitted ;  asyndeton. 

2.  Print.:  The  same  as  Diuresis  (q.  v.). 

3.  Med.:  Exhaustion,  weakness,  loss  of  strength. 

4.  Chem. :  A  process  of  analysis  depending  upon 
the  differential  rate  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids 
through  porous  septa.  Uncrystallizable  bodies  dif¬ 
fuse  much  more  slowly  than  crystallizable  ones,  so 
that  sugar  may  be  separated  from  gum  or  salt  from 
gelatine  by  merely  allowing  their  solutions  in  water 
to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  parchment  paper 
septum  or  dialysis  for  a  few  hours.  The  septum  is 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  indi  a-rubber  ring,  the  edges 
drawn  up  and  fastened  by  an  outer  rim.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  float  on  water.  The  substance  to  be  di¬ 
alyzed  is  poured  on  to  the  septum,  when  diffusion 
immediately  begins,  the  crystallized  elements  pass¬ 
ing  through  and  being  dissolved  in  the  pure  water, 
while  the  colloid  remains  behind.  Dialysis  affords 
an  easy  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  poi¬ 
sons,  most  of  those  commonly  used  being  crystal¬ 
loids,  as  arsenic,  strychnine,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  [Col¬ 
loid,  Crystalloid.] 

dl-a-lyt  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  dialytikos= able  to  dissolve, 
from  dialyo.]  Pertaining  to  dialysis;  unloosing, 
relaxing. 

di-a-mag'-ngt,  s.  [Gr.  <Jia=through,  and  Eng. 
magnet  (q.  v.).]  A  body  or  substance  having  dia¬ 
magnetic  polarity. 


dl-g,-mag~net-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  dia— through, 
across,  and  Eng.  magnetic  (q.v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the  phe. 
nomena  of  diamagnetism.  The  term  is  applied  to 
certain  bodies  which,  when  magnetized  and  sus¬ 
pended  freely,  take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian — that  is,  either  due  west  or 
due  east.  The  principal  of  such  substances  are 
antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead, 
mercury,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  and  most  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  substances. 

“  For  diamagnetic  substances  (such  as  bismuth)  it  is 
negative.” — Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875), 
ch.  x.,  p.  59. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  substance  which,  when  magnetized 

and  suspended  freely,  takes  up  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

dl-g.-mag-net-lc-g.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diamag¬ 
netic  ;  -al ;  -ly.]  In  a  diamagnetic  manner ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  diamagnetism. 

dl-a-mag  -net-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  <fia=through,  across, 
and  Eng.  magnetism  (q.  v.). ) 

1.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats  ot  dia¬ 
magnetic  substances  and  phenomena. 

2.  That  influence  which  causes  a  substance,  when 
magnetized  and  suspended  freely,  to  take  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

*dl-g-man'-tine,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  diamante  ada¬ 
mant,  diamond,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. -me.]  Adaman¬ 
tine. 

“  In  Destiny’s  hard  diamantine  rock.’1 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas  (1621),  p.  82. 

dl-am  -et-er,  *diametre,  s,  [Fr.  diametre;  Lat. 
diametros ;  Gr.  diametros— a  diagonal,  a  diameter; 
diametreo= to  measure  through  or  across:  dia= 
through,  across,  and  metreo=to  measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  length  of  a  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  any  object  from  one  side  to 
the  other :  hence,  equivalent  to  the  width  or  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  body. 

“  The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that  I 
ever  saw;  it  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty 
miles  in  the  diameter." — Addison:  Italy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  measure  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  column.  This  being  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  gives  a  scale  by  which 
all  the  parts  of  the  order  can  be  measured.  A 
module  is  half  the  diameter,  or  thirty  minutes. 

2 #  (jrCOTttctl'y » 

(1)  A  line  drawn  passing  through  the  center  of  a 
circle  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  and  terminating 
each  way  in  the  circumference.  That  point  which 
bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  a  figure  from  side 
to  side  is  called  a  center,  and  every  line  drawn 
through  a  center  and  terminating  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  or  opposite  boundaries  is  a  diameter. 
Every  circle  has  an  infinite  number  of  diameters. 
A  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects  is  called  an  axis.  A  circle  has  an 
infinite  number  of  axes,  every  diameter  being  an 
axis.  The  parabola  has  one  axis  and  each  of  the 
other  conic  sections  two  axes. 

(2)  A  diagonal  (q.  v.). 

*dl-a-met  -ral,  *dl-g-met  -rail,  a.  &  s.  [Eng, 

diameter;  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter. 

2.  Diametrical ;  directly  opposed. 

“  So  diametrall 

One  to  another,  and  so  much  opposed.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  L  1. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  diameter,  a  diagonal. 

“By  decussative  diametrals,  quincunciall  lines  anf 
angles.” — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

diametral-curve,  s. 

Math.:  A  curved  line  which  bisects  a  system  of 
parallel  chords  drawn  in  any  given  curve. 

diametral-plane,  s. 

Math. :  A  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel 
chords  drawn  in  a  surface.  If  a  diametral  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  chords  which  it  bisects,  it  is 
called  a  principal  plane  of  the  surface. 

diametral-surface,  s. 

Math. :  A  curved  surface,  which  bisects  a  system 
of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  the  surface,  a  particular 
case  of  which  is  the  diametral  plane. 

dl-a-met  -r glrly ,  adv.  [Eng.  diametral;  -ly.] 
Diametrically ;  in  a  directly  opposite  manner. 

“  Christian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diamet- 
rally  opposed  to  profaneness  and  impiety  of  actions.” — 
Hammond. 

dl-a-met  -ric-al,  *di-g-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  di¬ 
ameter;  -al, -ic.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter;  forming 
or  describing  a  diameter. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try-  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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diamond-jousts 


2.  Fig. :  Directly  opposed ;  as  far  removed  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter. 

“The  sin  of  calumny  is  set  in  a  most  diametrical  oppo- 
sitiou  to  the  evangelical  precept  of  loving  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

dl-g,-met'-ric-3,l-ly1  adv.  [Eng.  diametrical: 

-ly.l 

1.  Lit. :  Like  a  diameter ;  directly  across  or  oppo¬ 
site. 

‘‘Thus  intercepted  in  its  passage,  the  vapor,  which  can¬ 
not  penetrate  the  stratum  diametrically,  glides  along  the 
lower  surface  of  it.”— Woodward. 

2.  Fig.:  In  a  manner  directly  opposed  or  opposite. 

A  public  functionary  might  receive  diametrically 
opposite  orders.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dl  a  mlc  ton,  s.  [Gr.  d£a=through,  and  miktos 
= mixed,  blended.] 

Arch.:  The  Roman  method  of  building  a  wall, 
with  regular  ashlar  work  on  the  outsides,  and  filled 
in  with  rubble  between.  It  is  similar  to  emplecton 
(q.  v.),  but  without  the  diatoni,  or  binding  stones, 
which  go  through  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  show¬ 
ing  on  both  sides.  ( Gwilt .) 

dl  -g,-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  di= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  amide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies  which  are  derived  from  two  molecules  of 
ammonia,  N2ELH2H2 ;  the  hydrogen  being  replaced 
wholly  or  partly  by  acid  radicals.  Diamides  are 
divided  into:  (1)  Primary  diamides,  in  which  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  diatomic 
acid  radical,  as  oxamide,  N2(C202)"H2-H2.  These 
differ  from  the  normal  ammonium  salts  of  their 
acids  in  containing  two  atoms  less  of  water.  They 
can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
ethers  of  the  acids,  or  on  the  chlorides  of  acid 
radicals,  by  heating  normal  ammonium  salts  of 
dibasic  acids.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  they 
take  up  two  molecules  of  HoO,  and  yield  the  acid 
and  NH3.  With  nitrous  acid,  HNOo,  they  evolve 
nitrogen,  and  the  acid  is  reformed.  Thus  oxamide, 
N2C2O2H4+2HNO2  =  2N2  +  2H20+(C00H)2  oxalic 
acid.  (2)  Secondary  diamides,  in  which  four  atoniF 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  diatomic  acid 
radicals, _  or  by  one  diatomic  and  two  monatomic 
acid  radicals.  (3)  Tertiary  diamides,  in  which  all 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acid  radicals,  of  which 
one  at  least  must  be  dibasic,  as  trisuccinamide, 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  argento-succina- 
mide,  2(N-0iHiO2'Ag),  on  chloride  of  succinyl, 
C4Ht02-Cl2=N2(C4H402)  '3.  (.Watts:  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

dl-am-id-O-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  dt=  twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  amido  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  the  radical  amido- 
gen  (NH2)’  is  contained  twice,  having  replaced 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  diamido-benzene, 
C6H4(NH2)2'. 

dl  -3,-mine,  s.  [Pref.  <2i=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  amine  (q.  v.).j 

Chem. :  A  compound  derived  from  two  molecules 
of  ammonia,  N2H2H2H2,  by  replacing  the  hydrogen 
wholly  or  partly  by.  basic  radicals.  Diamihes  are 
divided  into:  (1)  Primary  diamines,  in  which  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  diatomic 
base  radical,  as  ethylen-amine,  N2(C2H4)  "H4.  (2) 

Secondary  diamides,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydro¬ 
gen  are  replaced  by  two  diatomic  base  radicals,  as 
di-ethylen-amine,  N2(C2H4)2”H2.  Both  the  primary 
and  secondary  amines  are  formed  by. the  action  of 
ethylen-bromide  on  ammonia.  They'  contain  the 
diatomic  hydrocarbon  radical  ethylen,  C2H4°.  (3) 
Tertiary  diamines,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced,  either  by  three  diatomic  base  radicals,  as 
tri-ethylen-amine,  N2(C2H4)3",  or  by  two  diatomic 
and  two  monatomic  basic  radicals,  as  di-ethylen- 
diphenyl-amine,  ^(CH^o'CCkHs'U,  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethylene  on  phenyl- 
amine.  (Watts :  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

dl  -g.-m.6nd,  *di-a-maunde,  *di-a-maunt,  *di- 
ay-mont,  *dy-a-mand,  *dy-a-mawnte,  *dy-a- 
mownte,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  diamant,  constructed  upon 
-dimant,  a  shortened  form  of  adimant  =  adamant. 
Diez,  in  his  WOrterbuch  d.  roman.  Sprachen ,  p.  123, 
supposes  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  word 
diafano=  translucent,  that  adamante  in  Ital.  was 
changed  into  diamante.  Sp.  diante ;  Ger.  &  Dut. 
diamant.  The  word  is  a  doublet  of  adamant  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Adamant. 

“  Then  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  )  ethereal,  arming  in 
complete  diamond.” — Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  A  geometrical  figure,  a  lozenge  or 
rhomb.  The  name  is  conferred  upon  nuts  and  bolt- 
heads  of  that  form;  also  upon  gravers  which  are 
rhombal,  and  not  square  in  cross-section. 

2.  Glazing :  A  small  piece  of  diamond,  mounted 
in  a  handle,  used  for  cutting  glass ;  a  glazier’s  dia¬ 
mond  (q.  v.). 


3.  Print. :  A  small  kind  of  type  used  in  English 
printing. 

4.  Cards: 

(1)  Sing. :  One  of  a  suit  in  a  pack  of  cards,  the 
pips  on  which  are  diamond-shaped. 

(2)  PI. :  A  suit  of  such  cards. 

5.  Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  or  precious  stone, 
found  of  various  colors,  from  white  or  colorless, 
through  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  blue  or  brown, 
to  black.  It  is  transparent  and  translucent,  with 
octahedral  cleavage,  highly  perfect.  It  is  composed 
of  pure  carbon,  and  can  be  completely  burned  to 
carbon  dioxide  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery.  The  back  planes  reflect  all  the  light  that 
strikes  them  at  an  angle  exceeding  24°13,  whence 
comes  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  gem.  It  is  the 
hardest  substance  known,  being  able  to  scratch  all 
?.vde,i  dpifieraLs.  Hardness,  10:  specific  gravity, 
3‘52-3'55.  W nen  cut  and  polished,  a  diamond  of  the 

/W'afer  weighing  one  carat  is  worth  about 
$100.  [Carat.]  The  value  of  heavier  stones,  up 
to  twenty  carats,  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  the  price  per 
carat above  twenty  carats  the  value  increases  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate.  The  slightest  tinge  of  color 
greatly  affects  the  commercial  value.  Blue  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  color,  and  one  of  this  shade,  known 
as  the  “  Hope  ”  diamond,  though  only  weighing  4£ 
carats,  but  of  peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy,  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $125,000.  _  Diamonds  are  found  in  several 
regions  ;  the  principal  localities  now  are  Brazil  (the 
“flies  in  which  were  first  opened  in  1727),  and  South 
Africa,  the  mines  of  which  were  discovered  and 
passed  under  British  rule  in  1867-70.  Fine  ones  have 
also  been  met  with  in  parts  of  India.  Diamonds 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  The  powder  is  used 
by  the  lapidary  for  polishing  gems  ;  small  fragments 
are  set  and  used  by  glaziers  for  cutting  glass 
[Glazier’s  Diamond],  while  larger  specimens  are 
used  for  boring  or  drilling  [Diamond-drill].  They 
are  also  used  by  engravers  for  etching-points.  They 
are  cut  in  various  forms,  and  the  value  is  commonly 
increased  threefold  by  skillful  cutting. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  suggested  that  the  diamond  is 
combustible,  but  the  first  to  establish  the  fact  were 
the  Florentine  Academicians,  in  1694;  they  suc¬ 
ceeded. in  burning  it  in  the  focus  of  a  large  lens. 
Lavoisier,  in  1772,  examined  the  results  of  combus¬ 
tion,  which  showed  it  to  be  pure  crystalline  form  of 
carbon.1  Among  the  celebrated  diamonds  may  be 
noted  the  following : 

Great  Mogul,  found  in  1550,  in  Golconda,  and 
seen  by  Tavernier.  Weighed  793  carats;  cut  to  279 
carats  (carat=4  grains) . 

Austrian,  a  rose-cut  diamond  weighing  139)4  car¬ 
ats. 

The  great  Russian  diamond  weighs  193  carats,  or 
1  oz.  12  dwts.  4  gr.  troy.  The  empress  Catherine  II. 
offered  for  it  $500,000,  besides  an  annuity  for  life  to 
the  owner  of  $5,000,  which  was  refused ;  but  it  was 
afterward  sold  to  Catherine’s  favorite,  Count  Orloff , 
for  the  first-mentioned  sum,  without  the  annuity, 
and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  empress  on  her 
birthday,  1772 ;  it  is  now  in  the  scepter  of  Russia. 

The  Pitt  (or  Regent)  diamond  weighed  400  carats, 
and  after  cutting,  136  carats  ;  it  was  sold  to  the  king 
of  France  for  $625,000,  in  1720. 

The  Pigott  diamond  was  sold  for  $47,500  May  10, 
1802. 

The  Kohinoor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  has  a  legend¬ 
ary  history,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  turn  to 
Shah  Jehan,  Aurungzebe,  Nadir  Shah,  the  Afghan 
rulers,  and  afterward  to  the  East  Indian  Sikh  chief 
Runjeet  Singh.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Dhuleep 
Singh,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  his  dominions  to  the  British  empire,  in 
T849,  the  Kohinoor  was  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  It  was  accordingly  taken  to  England 
and  presented  to  her,  July  3,  1850.  Its  original 
weight  was  nearly  800  carats,  but  it  was  reduced  by 
the  unskillfulness  of  the  artist,  HortensioBorghese, 
a  Venetian,  to  279  carats.  Its  shape  and  size  re¬ 
sembled  the  pointed  half  (rose  cut)  of  a  small  hen’s- 
egg.  The  value  is  scarcely  computable.  This  dia¬ 
mond  was  recut  in  1852,  and  now  weighs  102 M,  carats. 
Diamonds  of  unprecedented  size  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  South  African  mines.  Recently  the 
Jagersfontein  Excelsior,  weighing  half  a  pound, 
was  discovered  there.  It  measures  three  inches  in 
length,  and  is  bluish  white.  During  the  20  years 
ending  Jan.  1, 1897,  Africa  has  produced  $350,000,000 
worth  of  diamonds.  After  cutting  they  were  worth 
fnlly  $700,000,000.  The  total  value  of  all  diamonds 
known  to  exist  in  the  world  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,000,000,000.  The  African  mines  during  the  last 
two  decades  have  produced  twice  as  many  diamonds 
as  were  known  in  the  world  before,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  the  supply  will  diminish  in  the  near 
future,  inasmuch  as  explorations  in  various  parts  of 
South  Africa  are  revealing  important  deposits. 

“London,  March  20. — The  largest  diamond  in  the 
world  has  arrived  in  London  from  Kimberly,  South 
Africa.  It  is  said  to  be  worth  $2,500,000  uncut.” — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  March  21,  1897. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  or  set  with  diamonds;  as,  a  diamond 
bracelet. 

2.  Resembling  a  diamond  in  shape ;  diamond¬ 
shaped.  . 

V  Obvious  compounds :  Di amond-hilted,  diamond- 
merchant,  diamond-mine. 

diamond-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Entimus  imperialis ,  a  splendid  coleop¬ 
terous  insect  belonging  to  the  family  Curculionidae. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

diamond-borer,  s.  [Diamond-drill.] 

diamond-bort,  s.  Fragments  of  diamonds  which 
are  too  small  for  jewelry. 

diamond-cutter,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  cu 
diamonds. 

Diamond-cutter's  compass : 

Diamond-cutting:  An  instrument  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  jewels.  It  is  a 
movable  arm  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45°  into  a 
metallic  base. 

diamond-cutting,  s.  The  art  of  cutting  dia¬ 
monds.  Until  1476,  when  de  Berghem.  of  Bruges, 
first  discovered  this  art,  the  diamond  in  Europe 
was  worn  uncut ;  the  four  great  stones  in  the  man¬ 
tle  of  Charlemagne  furnishing  an  example ;  but  the 
art  was  practiced  long  before  in  India,  the  facing 
of  the  Kohinoor  dating  back  into  uncertain  time. 
The  diamond  is  cut  in  three  forms,  the  Brilliant, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Table,  and  their  respective  values 
are  in  the  order  named.  The  form  a  diamond  shall 
assume  is  determined  by  its  shape  in  the  rough,  the 
duty  of  the  lapidary  being  to  cut  it  so  as  to  sacrifice 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  stone,  and  obtain  the 
greatest  surface,  refraction,  and  general  beauty. 
Having  decided  upon  the  form,  a  model  is  made 
in  lead  and  kept  before  the  workman  as  a  copy. 
The  rough  diamond  is  cemented  to  a  handle,  called 
a  dop,  leaving  the  part  exposed  which  is  to  be 
removed  to  form  one  facet.  The  projecting  por¬ 
tion  is  then  removed  by  attrition  against  another 
diamond  similarly  set  in  a  handle,  or  by  means  of 
diamond-dust  and  oil  upon  a  disk,  wheel,  or  wire, 
according  to  circumstances.  When  a  facet  is  fin¬ 
ished,  the  stone  is  reset  in  the  handle  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  repeated.  Several  months  are  expended  in 
cutting  large  stones,  as  the  work  proceeds  very 
slowly.  The  polishing  is  performed  upon  a  rapidly 
revolving  iron  wheel,  driven  by  a  band,  and  fed  by 
hand  with  diamond-dust  and  oil.  The  diamond  is 
set  in  a  dop  as  before,  on  the  end  of  a  weighted 
arm,  and  held  against  the  wheel ;  the  results  of  the 
process  being  collected  in  a  box  for  future  opera¬ 
tions. 

diamond-draft,  s. 

Weaving :  A  method  of  drawing  the  warp  threads 
through  the  heddles. 

diamond-drill,  s.  A  drill  armed  with  a  diamond, 
which  cuts  its  way  into  the  material  as  the  drill- 
stock  is  rotated.  It  was  invented  by  Hermann,  and 
patented  in  France  by  him,  June  3,  1854.  He  states 
that  he  makes  crystals  or  angular  fragments  of  the 
black  diamond  useful  in  “working,  turning,  and 
polishing,  &c.,  hard  stones  such  as  granite,  por¬ 
phyry,  marbles,  &c.”  The  diamond  is  broken  to 
obtain  angular  fragments,  which  are  imbedded  by 
alloys  in  the  metallic  stock,  to  form  a  cutting- 
tool.  Diamond-drills  were  used  in  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel. 

diamond-edition,  s. 

Bibliog.:  A  term  applied  to  books  printed  in 
diamond  type. 

diamond-feet,  s. 

Arch. :  A  species  of  molding  formed  of  fillets  in¬ 
tersecting  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
diamond-shaped  or  rhomboidal  figures. 

diamond-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  employed  by  jew¬ 
elers  in  estimating  the  sizes  of  small  diamonds.  In 
the  staff  are  set  small  crystals  of  graduated  sizes 
by  which  jewels  are  compared.  The  crystals  are 
from  34  to  fa  of  a  carat. 

diamond-headed,  a.  Having  a  diamond-shaped 
or  rhomboidal  head. 

V  Diamond-headed  bolt :  A  bolt  whose  head  has  a 
lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

diamond-jousts,  s.  Jousts  instituted  by  King 
Arthur,  “who  by  that  name  had  named  them  since 
a  diamond  was  the  prize.”  Before  he  was  king  he 
came  by  accident  to  a  glen  in  Lyonnesse,  where  two 
brothers  had  met  in  combat.  .  Each  was  slain ;  but 
one  had  worn  a  crown  of  diamonds  which  Arthur 
picked  up,  and  when  he  became  king  offered  the 
nine  diamonds  as  the  prize  of  nine  several  jousts, 
“one  every  year,  a  joust  for  one.”  Lancelot  had 
won  eight  and  intended  to  present  them  all  to  the 
Queen,  “when  all  were  won.”  When  the  knight  at 
last  laid  them  all  at  her  feet,  Guinevere  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage  flung  them  out  of  the  palace  window 
into  the  river. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jdfrl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  shun,  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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diaper-work 


diamond-knot,  s.  A  kind  of  knot  made  at  equi¬ 
distant  intervals  on  a  rope,  to  give  support  to  the 
hand  or  foot. 

diamond-lens,  s. 

Optics:  The  diamond-lens,  owing  to  its  high  re¬ 
fractive  and  small  dispersive  power,  requires  much 
less  curvature  than  glass  lenses  of  the  same  focal 
length.  It  therefore  admits  of  the  employment  of 
a  larger  pencil  of  rays,  and  gives  more  light.  A 
diamond  and  a  plate-glass  lens  of  similar  form  and 
radius  are  in  their  comparative  magnifying  powers 
as  eight  is  to  three, 
diamond-linen,  s. 

Fabric:  [Diapee.] 

diamond-mortar,  s.  Diamonds  for  the  use  of 
the  lapidary  are  crushed  in  a  mortar,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cylindrical  box  and  a  pestle,  both  made 
of  hardened  steel.  A  small  rough  diamond  is 
placed  in  the  mortar,  and  the  pestle  driven  down  by 
a  Hammer.  The  pieces  of  broken  diamond  are 
examined  for  the  detection  of  fragments  suitable 
for  gravers,  drills,  and  etching  points.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  mashed  to  an  impalpable  powder  by 
several  hours’  continued  work,  rotating  the  pestle 
between  blows. 

diamond-nail,  s.  A  nail  having  a  rhombal 
head. 

diamond-plow,  s.  A  small  plow  having  a 
mold-board  and  share  of  a  diamond  shape,  that 
is,  rhomboidal.  One  side  of  the  rhomb  runs  level 
on  the  ground,  another  forms  the  breast,  and  the 
other  two  are  the  marginal  lines  of  the  backward 
extension  of  the  mold-board, 
diamond-point,  s. 

Engraving :  A  stylus  armed  with  a  diamond,  either 
ground  conical  or  made  of  a  selected  fragment  of 
the  desired  shape.  Wilson  Lowry  introduced  the 
diamond-point  into  engravers’  ruling-machines. 
Etching-tools  have  been  pointed  with  diamonds. 
Diamond-points  are  used  in  ruling  the  graduation 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  instruments,  also  by  Nobert,  it 
is  supposed,  in  ruling  the  wonderful  series  of  lines 
that  form  the  tests  of  the  microscopes  of  higher 
powers. 

IT  Diamond-point  chisel:  A  chisel  whose  corners 
are  ground  off  obliquely. 

diamond-powder,  s.  The  fine  dust  produced  by 
a  diamond-mortar  (q.  v.). 
diamond-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Shaped  like  a  diamond;  of  a 
lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  somewhat  resembling  a 
diamond  in  shape,  having  the  opposite  sides  equal, 
and  the  angles  two  acute  and  two  obtuse. 

diamond-spar,  s.  [Cobundtjm.] 
diamond-tool,  s. 

Metal-working :  A  metal-turning  tool  whose  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  formed  by  facets. 

diamond-work,  s. 

Masonry :  Reticulated  work  formed  by  courses  of 
lozenge-shaped  stones,  very  common  in  ancient 
masonry. 

di'-9.-mond-ed,  a.  ("Eng.  diamond;  -ed.)  Of  the 
shape  of  a  diamond  or  lozenge ;  diamond-shaped. 

"Diamonded  or  streaked  in  the  fashion  of  a  lozenge.” — 
Fuller:  Profane  State,  p.  368. 

di-9i-mor’-ph?t,  s.  [Greek  diamorpAos = endued 
with  form.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulace®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Diamorphoee.  The  branches  and  flowers 
are  whorled,  the  fruit  a  four-celled  capsule.  A 
native  of  this  country. 

di-a-mor  -phe-33,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  diamorph(a ), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Crassulace®,  type  Diamorpha 
(q.  v.). 

dl-am'-^l,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  amyl.'] 

Chem.:  Decyl  hydride,  C1QH22.  A  hydrocarbon 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  amyl  iodide,  a 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  156°.  It  mixes  with  alco¬ 
hol,  but  not  with  water.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell 
and  burning  taste. 

di-am -jf-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold ;  Eng., 
&c.,  amyl ,  and  stiff,  -ene.] 

Chem. :  C10H20.  A  hydrocarbon  prepared  by  shak- 
ir  g  together  one  volume  of  pure  amylene,  OsHio, 
with  two  volumes  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
volume  of  water  in  stoppered  cylinders  immersed  in 
ice-cold  water.  Pure  diamylene  is  obtained  by  frac¬ 
tional  distillation.  It  boils  at  150°.  Diamylene 
combines  with  bromine. 

Di-an  -9,,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Mythol.:  The  Latin  name  of  the  Greek 
Artemis,  the  goddess  of  the  chase.  She  was  also 
invoked  as  Lucina  in  childbirth.  In  later  times 
she  was  confounded  with  Luna,  or  the  Moon.  Her 
most  famous  temple  was  at  Ephesus.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 


2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  78th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on  March  15, 
1863. 

3.  Alchemy :  The  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
the  metal  silver ;  the  dendritic  amalgam,  precipi¬ 
tated  by  mercury  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  was  called  Arbor  Diance.  Silver  was  sup- 

osed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  Luna, 
ence  the  term  lunar  caustic  applied  to  fused 
nitrate  of  silver,  AgNC>3,  Diana  being  the  goddess  of 
the  moon. 

Diana-monkey,  s. 

Zobl. :  Cercopithecus  Diana ,  the  Simia  Diana 
of  Linnaeus,  or 
African  species 
of  monkey,  so 
named  from  the 
crescent-shaped 
band,  res  e  m- 
bling  thatwhich 
poets  and  myth- 
ologists  assign 
to  the  goddess 
Diana. 

*di-9,-nat'-ic, 

a.  [Greek  dia- 
nab  =  to  flow 
through.]  Rea¬ 
soning,  logical¬ 
ly  and  progress¬ 
ively,  from  one 
subject  to  an¬ 
other  ;  using  a 
concatenative 
and  sequential  argument. 

dl-an'-chor-a,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  angkyra= an  anchor,  a  hook.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Conchif  era,  the  shells 
of  which  are  delicate,  adherent,  regular,  symmetri¬ 
cal,  equilateral,  subarticulated,  and  inequivalve; 
one  valve  hollowed  within  and  convex  without,  the 
other  flat ;  the  hinge  composed  of  two  distant  con¬ 
dyles.  It  is  now  called  Spondylus  (q.  v.). 

tdi-an-der,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)—a  male,  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  flower  which  has  two  stamens.  Exam¬ 
ple,  Veronica. 

di-an-dri-a,  s.  [For  the  first  element  see  dian- 
der;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot.:  In  the  Linnsean  system  the  second  class 
containing  those  genera  of  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  only  two  stamens,  provided  these  are 
neither  united  at  the  base  nor  combined  with  the 
pistil  and  stigma  nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

di-an-dri-an,  di-an  -drous,  a.  [English  dian- 
d(e)r ;  -ian;  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two  stamens. 
di-U-nel-la,  s.  [From  Diana ,  the  goddess.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Asparage®.  They 
have  drooping  blue  flowers  in  panicles.  They  occur 
in  Australia  and  the  south  of  Asia.  The  powdered 
roots  of  Dianella  odorata  are  made  into  fragrant 
pastilles.  A  decoction  of  it  is  prescribed  in  Java 
for  gonorrhoea,  dysury,  and  fluor  albus. 

dl-a-nlte,  s.  [Latin  Dian  (a) ;  English  suff.  -ite 
(.Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Columbite  (q.  v.). 
di-a-no-et  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dianoetikos— capable  of 
thought,  intellectual.]  Capable  of  thought;  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  discursive  faculty. 

dl-a-ndi-al  -S-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  dianoia  =  thought, 
and  logos=  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  dianoetic  faculties.  ( Sir  W. 
Hamilton.) 

di  an'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  dios= divine,  and  anthos=& 
flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacere,  sub-order  Sile- 
ne®.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  surrounded  by 
about  four  imbricated  scales  or  bracteoles ;  petals 
five,  furnished  with  claws  ;  stamens  ten  ;  styles  two ; 
capsule  cylindrical,  one-celled ;  seeds  peltate. 

*dl  -9-pa§m,  s.  [Gr.  diapasma ,  from  diapasso= 
to  sprinkle.]  Aromatic  herbs  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder ;  they  were  formerly  made  into  little  balls 
with  sweet  water,  and  strung  together,  or  worn 
loose  in  the  pocket. 

di-a-pa-§on,  di-a-pa§e,  s.  [Lat.  diapason— an 
octave;  Gr.  diapason=  a  concord  of  the  first  and 
last  notes  of  an  octave ;  a  contraction  for  dia  pctson 
chordon  sumphonia=concoTd  extending  through  all 
the  notes  :  dia=through,  and  pason—  all,  genit.  plur. 
fem.  of  pas=all.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Harmony,  concord,  accord,  agreement. 

(2)  Completion,  usefulness. 

(3)  A  combination  or  union  of  various  sounds. 


II.  Music: 

*1.  An  octave. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  most  important  founds, 
tion  stops  of  an  organ,  termed  more  properly  Prin¬ 
cipal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  diapasons,  the  open 
and  stopped.  Open  diapasons  on  the  manual  are 
nearly  always  of  metal,  but  on  the  pedals  are  often 
of  wood.  Stopped  diapasons  were  formerly,  in  most 
cases,  of  wood,  but  now  are  frequently  made  01 
metal.  When  two  or  more  open  diapasons  are  on 
the  same  manual  they  are  of  different  scales. 

3.  Fixed  pitch. 

][  (1)  Normal  diapason:  A  recognized  standard 
of  pitch.  [Pitch.]  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

(2)  Diapason  cum  diapente : 

Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

(3)  Diapason  cum  diatessaron  : 

Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

(4)  Diapason  ditone : 

Mus. :  A  compound  concord,  whose  terms  are  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  four  or  five  to  two. 

(5)  Diapason  semiditone: 

Mus. :  A  compound  concord,  whose  terms  are  m 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  five. 

(6)  Electric  diapason: 

Mus.:  A  tuning  fork  kept  in  vibration  by  elec, 
tricity. 

dI-9-pen’-sI-a,  s.  [Lat.  diapente;  Gr.  diapente 
=  a  fifth  in  music;  so  named  by  Linnmus,  because 
the  flowers  are  five-cleft.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Diapensie®. 

di-a-pen-si-a  -ge-as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapen- 
si(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
natives  of  northern  Europe  and  North  America 
They  are  prostrate,  shrubby  plants,  with  crowded, 
heath-like,  exstipulate  leaves  and  solitary  terminal 
flowers.  They  are  in  many  respects  allied  to  the 
Phloxes,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  their  im¬ 
bricated  bracts,  transversely  two-celled  anthers, 
and  peltate  seeds.  There  are  six  genera. 

dI-9.-pen  -s1-9.ds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapensi(a) ; 
and  pi.  suff.  -ads J 
Bot. :  Same  as  Diapensiace®  (q.  v.) . 
dI-9-pen  -sI-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapensi(a) ; 
Lat.  adj.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  anthers  dehis¬ 
cing  transversely ;  ovary,  three-celled ;  style,  single. 

di-a-pen-te,  s.  [Gr.  dia=through,  and  pente= 
five.] 

1.  Mus.:  The  interval  of  a  fifth. 

2.  Phar. :  A  mixture  of  five  ingredients. 

di  -9,-per,  *dia-per-y,  *dy-a-per,  s.  [French 
diapri }  pa.  par.  of  diaprer— to  variegate  or  diver, 
sify  with  figures;  from  O.  Fr.  diapre,  diaspre=a 
jasper;  O.  Ital.  diaspro ,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  jaspidem, 
acc.  sing,  of  jaspis= a  jasper ;  Gr.  ictspida,  acc.  sing, 
of  iaspis=a  jasper.]  [Jaspeb.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  towel,  a  napkin. 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  napkin  wrapped  round  q 
child  or  woman. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric: 

*(1)  A  kind  of  rich  material  decorated  with  raised 
embroidery. 

(2)  A  linen  toweling  with  a  small  figure  thrown 
up,  as  in  damask.  It  is  of  various  widths,  ranging 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-four  inches. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Diapeeing  (q.v.). 

3.  Arch. :  A  panel  or  flat  recessed  surface  covered 
with  carving  or  other  wrought  work  in  low  relief. 

diaper-ornament,  s. 

Arch.:  An  ornamentation  of  flowers,  applied  to  a 
plain  surface,  either  carved  or  painted ;  if  carved, 
the  flowers  are 
entirely  sunk 
into  the  work 
below  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface ; 
they  are  usually 
square  ,  and 
placed  close  to 
each  other,  and 
are  various  in 
their  pattern 
and  design ;  it 
was  first  intro¬ 
duced  ir.  the 
early  English 
style  in  some  of 
the  principal 
Gothic  struct¬ 
ures  in  Eng¬ 
land.  ( Weale.) 

Diaper-ornament. 

diaper-work,  s. 

Masonry:  A  pavement  checkered  by  stones  or 
tiles  of  different  colors. 


Palatine-monkey  of  Pennant,  an 


Head  of  Diana-monkey. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


diarthrosis 


diaper 

dl  -$.-per,  v.  t.  &  L  [Diaper,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  variegate  or  embroider ;  to  work  in  a  pat¬ 
tern. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

“  The  wanton  spring 

^  hen  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties.” 

Ford:  Sun's  Darling ,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  work  in  embroidery;  to  em¬ 
broider. 

“If  you  diaper  upon  folds,  let  your  work  be  broken.”— 
Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

dl  -9,-pered,  *di-a-pred,  *dy-a-pred,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Diaper,  v.] 

dl  -a-per-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diapek,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  embroidering,  variegating,  or  orna¬ 
menting  in  diaper. 

2.  A  diaper  pattern. 

II.  Her.:  The  covering  the  surface  of  a  shield 
with  an  ornament  of  some  kind,  independently  of 
the  bearings  or  colors.  It  is  sometimes  painted, 
sometimes  in  low  relief. 

*dl-aph'-g.-nal,  *  di-aph-a-nall,  a.  [English 
diaphan(e ) ;  -al.]  The  same  as  Diaphanous  (q.  v.). 

dl  -a-phane,  s.  [Fr.,from  Gr.  diaphaino— to  show 
through:  dia=  through,  and  phaino— to  appear,  to 
show.] 

1.  Fabric:  A  woven  silk  stuff  with  transparent 
and  colored  figures.  It  is  not  now  used. 

2.  Anat.:  An  investing,  cortical  membrane  of  a 
sac  or  cell. 

tdl  -a-phaned,  a.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ;  -ed.]  Trans¬ 
parent. 

‘  ‘  Drinking  of  much  wine  hath  the  virtue  to  make  bodies 
diaphaned  or  transparent.” — Trans,  of  Boccalini  (1626;, 
p.  63. 

dl-a-pha-ne'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  diaphaniiU .]  The 
quality  of  being  diaphanous ;  transparency ;  the 
power  of  transmitting  light. 

“.  .  .  apt  to  grow  dry,  and  shrink,  and  lose  their 
diaphaneity.” — Ray  On  the  Creation. 

di-a  phan  -ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Transparent,  pellucid;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  transmitting  light. 

‘‘Airis  an  element  superior,  and  lighter  than  water, 
through  whose  vast,  open,  subtle,  diaphanic,  or  transpar¬ 
ent  body,  the  light  afterward  created,  easily  transpired.” 
— Raleigh. 

B.  As  subst. :  [Diaphonics.] 

dl-aph  -a-nie,  s.  The  art  of  imitating  stained 
glass  by  means  of  colored  translucent  pictures  or 
paper. 

dl-a-pha-nom  -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ;  o 
connective,  andmeter.]  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  transparency  of  the  air. 

dl-a-Phan  -6-scope,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ;  o 
connective,  andGr.  skopeo—  to  see.] 

Optics:  A  dark  box  for  exhibiting  transparent 
pictures  with  or  without  a  lens. 

dl-a-phan-os -co-py,  s.  [Gr.  diaphanes—  trans¬ 
parent,  and  skopein—v iew.]  The  examination  of 
cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  an  introduced  in¬ 
candescent  electric  light. 

dI-a-phan-6-type,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e) ;  o  con¬ 
nective,  and  type. J 

Phot. :  Another  name  for  the  hellenotype,  in  which 
a  diaphonous  or  pale  positive  on  a  paper  rendered 
translucent  by  varnish  is  colored  on  the  back  and 
placed  over  and  in  exact  correspondence  with  a 
duplicate  positive  of  strong  character. 

dl-aph-an-ous,  a.  [Gr.  diaphanes,  from  dia- 

{thaino  =  to  show  through.]  Transparent,  trans- 
ucent,  clear;  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
transmitting  light. 

“Aristotle  calleth  light  a  quality  inherent,  or  cleaving 
to  a  diaphanous  body.” — Raleigh. 

dl-aph-an-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diaphanous ;  -ly.] 
Transparently,  translucently. 

dI-a~Ph5n-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dia=through,  and phoneO 
=  to  sound;  phone— a  sound.]  The  same  as  Dia- 
COUSTIC  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-phon-Ic-aL  a.  [English  diaphonic;  - al .] 
Diaphonic. 

dl-it-phon'-Ics,  s.  pi.  [Diaphonic,  a.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  properties 
of  refracted  sounds  ;  diacoustics. 

dI-a~Pho-re'-sIs,  s.  [Greek,  from  diaphoreb— to 
carry  off  or  through,  as  a  fever  by  perspiration :  dia 
—  through,  and  phoreo=U>  carry.] 

Med. :  An  unusual  or  unnatural  degree  of  perspi¬ 
ration. 
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dI-§,-ph6-ret-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  diaphoritique; 
Lat.  diaphoreticus,  from  Gr.  diaphoretikos,  from 
diap/iore.s'is=perspiration.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  in- 
reasing  or  promoting  perspiration. 

“A  diaphoretic  medicine,  or  a  sudorific,  is  something 
hat  will  promote  sweating.” — Watts. 

B .  As  substantive : 

Pharmacy : 

1.  A  medicine'or  preparation  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  increasing  or  promoting  perspiration.  A 
sudorific  is  more  powerful  in  its  effects  than  a  dia¬ 
phoretic. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  class  of  medicines,  also  called  Sudor¬ 
ifics,  acting  on  the  skin  and  increasing  its  func¬ 
tions.  They  are  divided  into  Stimulant  sudorifics, 
which  stimulate  the  vascular  system,  as  ammonia, 
carbonate,  acetate,  and  citrate  of  ammonia,  cam¬ 
phor,  chloroform,  ethers,  opium,  &c. ;  and  Sedative 
sudorifics,  as  oxide  of  antimony,  tartarated  anti¬ 
mony,  and  ipecacuanha.  Diaphoretics  are  assisted 
by  the  application  of  warmth,  hot  vapor  to  the 
skin,  and  warm  diluents;  and  maybe  used:  (1)  To 
restore  the  action  of  the  skin  in  cases  in  which  its 
function  has  been  checked  by  cold.  (2)  To  deter¬ 
mine  to  the  surface  in  febrile  cases,  to  relieve  the 
system  of  water  and  excreta.  (3)  To  keep  up  an 
increased  action  of  the  surface  in  skin  diseases. 
(4)  To  cause  the  skin  to  take  on  an  augmented 
action,  and  by  this  means  to  relieve  certain  other 
organs,  especially  the  kidneys.  (5)  To  cause  the 
skin  to  act  vicariously  when  the  action  of  other 
secreting  organs  is  excessive,  as  in  diabetes  and 
chronic  diarrhoea.  ( Garrod :  Materia  Medica.) 

“  Diaphoretics,  or  promoters  of  perspiration,  help  the 
organs  of  digestion,  because  the  attenuation  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  makes  it  perspirable.” — Arbuthnot. 

dl-a-pho- ret  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diaphoretic ;  -al.’] 
The  same  as  Diaphoretic  (q.  v.) . 

“  It  may  work  upon  the  mind,  as  physicians  say  those 
kind  of  diaphoretical  medicines  do  upon  the  body.” — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays  (1648),  pt.  i.,  p.  60. 

dl-aph'-or-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  diaphoros= different,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Allagite  (q.  v.). 
dl  -a-phragm  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  diaphragme ; 
Lat.  diaphragma,  from  Gr.  diaphragma=(  1)  a  par¬ 
tition,  a  wall,  (2)  the  midriff;  diaphragnymi  =  to 
fence  off :  dia=between,  and phragnym,i=to  fence.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  partition  in  a  chamber,  tube,  or  other  object. 
Flexible  diaphragms  are  used  in  steam-pressure 
indicators,  faucets,  gas-regulators,  pumps,  &c. 

“  It  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  bodies  parted  into  nu¬ 
merous  cells  by  means  of  diaphragms.” — Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“He  cut  away  the  ribs,  diaphragm,  and  pericardium 
of  a  dog.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 
(notel). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  An  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  sole 
agent  in  tranquil  respiration,  it  is  the  muscular 
septum  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  is 
composed  of  two  portions,  a  greater  muscle  arising 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  a  lesser  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  two 
tendons.  There  are  three  openings  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  one  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava ,  one  for  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus  and 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  and  the  aortic,  through 
which  passes  the  aorta,  the  right  vena  azygos,  and 
thoracic  duct.  It  assists  the  abdominal  muscles, 
which  are  expiratory,  powerfully  in  expulsion, 
each  act  of  that  kind  being  accompanied  or  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  deep  inspiration.  It  also  comes  into 
play  in  hiccough  and  sobbing,  laughing  and  crying, 
sometimes  causing  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Optics :  An  annular  disc  in  a  camera  or  tele¬ 
scope  or  other  optical  instrument,  to  exclude  some 
of  the  marginal  rays  of  a  beam  of  light.  The 
original  form  of  this  beautiful  contrivance  is  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  which  shuts  out  strong  light  and 
regulates  the  quantity  admitted.  The  use  of  the 
iris  was  known  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

3.  Conchol. :  The  straight  calcareous  plate  which 
divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into  two  parts. 

diaphragm  faucet,  s.  One  which  closes  its 
aperture  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm  upon 
the  end  of  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  screw-plunger. 

diaphragm-plate,  s.  A  plate  beneath  the  stage 
of  a  compound  microscope,  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror.  The  plate  has  a 
number  of  holes  of  varying  sizes,  either  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear. 

diaphragm-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which  a  disc- 
piston  is  attached  by  an  elastic  diaphragm,  usually 
of  leather,  to  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Desaguliers,  in  1744,  as  “  a  piston  with¬ 
out  friction.”  It  is  much  older  than  the  time  of 


this  philosopher,  however.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  re-inv‘ented,  and  brought  out  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets.  [Bag-pump.]  Its  application  may  hav« 
been  suggested  by  the  human  diaphragm. 

diaphragmatic,  a.  [Gr.  diaphragma  (genit. 
diaphragmatos) ,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm;  as, 
diaphragmatic  nerve,  &c. 

dl-a-phrag-ma-tl-tls,  s.  [Greek  diaphragma 
(genit.  diaphragmatos) ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -itis  (Med.).] 
Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  of  its 
peritoneal  coats. 

dl-aph-thor-al'-ma,  s.  [Greek  diaphtheiro— to 
destroy,  and  haima— blood.] 

Med. :  A  generic  term  for  blood  contaminated, 
poisoned,  or  corrupted  by  any  cause,  so  as  to  termi¬ 
nate  fatally,  if  this  result  be  not  averted  by  medical 
treatment  or  by  the  efforts  of  nature. 

dl-aph’-y-sls,  s.  [Gr.  diaphysis  =  a  growing 
through,  a  bursting  of  a  bud  \  diaphyo= to  grow 
through;  di«=through,  and phyo= to  grow.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  growing  between,  an  intestine. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  An  abnormal  extension  of  the  center  of  a 
flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence. 

(2)  The  nodi  of  grasses. 

(3)  The  interstices  or  portions  of  the  culm  between 
the  nodi  of  grasses. 

2.  Anat. :  The  central  portion  of  the  long  bones, 
from  which  the  process  of  ossification  commences, 
proceeding  toward  a  secondary  center,  epiphysis, 
situated  at  each  extremity. 

dl-a-plas'-tlc,  s.  [Gr.  diaplastikos  =  good  at 
molding  or  forming;  diaplasso= to  mold,  to  set  a 
limb.] 

Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  used  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs. 
dl-ap-not'-Ic,  s.  [Gr.  diapnoe= evaporation.] 
Med. :  A  remedy  which  operates  by  promoting  a 
gentle  or  imperceptible  perspiration. 

dl-ap-o-phys -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diapophys(is) ; 
- ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diapophysis  (q.  v.). 

dl-a-poph'-ys-is,  s.  [Greek  dia=through,  and 
apophysis= a  growing,  a  growth.] 

Anat.:  The  dorsal  or  tubercular  portion  of  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra, 
dl-a-po-re'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  diqporeo=tobeindoubt.] 
Rhet.:  Doubt,  or  hesitation,  as  to  which  of  two 
subjects  to  begin,  with. 

*dl-a-pry,  a.  [Eng.  diaper ;  - y .]  Variegated, 
adorned,  flowered. 

“  They  ]y  neerer  the  diapry  verges 
Of  tear-bridge  Tigris  swallow-swifter  surges.” 

Sylvester:  The  Colonies,  428.  {Davies.) 
dl-ar-chy,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
archo— to  rule.]  A  form  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  two  persons. 

dl-ar'-I-al,  *di-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  diary;  - al , 
-ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diary  or  journal. 

“  Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage.” 

Crabbe:  Newspaper. 

dl’-a-rlst,  s.  [Eng .diar(y);  -ist.]  One  who  keeps 
a  diary  or  journal. 

dl-ar-rhce'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diarrhoia= a 
flowing  through  \_diarrheo— to  flow  through :  dia— 
through,  and  rheo= to  flow.] 

Med.:  The  excessive  discharge  of  fluid  alvine 
evacuations,  generally  arising  from  unwholesome 
diet,  excess  in  food  or  drink,  cold,  wet,  fatigue,  or 
exposure,  or  from  functional  derangements  of  the 
biliary  or  gastro-intestinal  organs ;  it  is  a  chief 
symptom  in  cholera.  There  are  three  forms  of 
idiopathic  diarrhoea :  (1)  Diarrhoea  of  irritation ; 
(2)  congestion  or  inflammatory  diarrhoea ;  (3) 
diarrhoea  with  discharges  of  unaltered  ingesta. 

“During  his  diarrhoea  I  healed  up  the  fontanels.” — 
Wiseman. 

dl-ar-rhce  -tic,  dl-ar-rhe  -tlc,  a  [English 
diarrhoea,  and  adj.  suff.  - etic .]  Causing  or  tending 
to  cause  diarrhoea. 

“  Millet  is  diarrhcetic,  cleansing,  and  useful  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys.” — Arbuthnot. 

dl-ar-thro-dl-al,  a.  [Eng.  diarthros(is) ;  -ial.] 
Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  diarthrosis;  having 
free  motion  in  the  articulations  of  the  joints, 
diarthrodial  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  One  which  invests  the  articular  extremi¬ 
ties  of  bones. 

dl-ar-thro'-sls,  s.  [Greek,  from  diarthroo  = 
to  divide  by  joints:  cKa=between,  asunder,  and 
arthroo= to  joint,  to  fasten:  arthron—  a  joint.] 

Anat. :  A  movable  articulation,  the  most  common 
of  all  the  joint-movements  of  the  body.  This  class 
is  divided  into  three  genera :  Arthrodia,  carpal  and 
tarsal  bones  ;  Ginglymas,  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle ; 
and  Enarthrosis,  hip  and  shoulder. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


diary- 
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diatonically 


n  r#  o  x,  „  TLat  diarium  -  IT)  a  daily  are  not  free  in  any  part  of  their  length.  It  ranges  lines,  or  more  rarely  by  curved  lines,  flat,  stiff,  brit- 
fll-J-ry,  s.  ds  a.  [L.&t.atarium  -  UJ  a  aduy  frnrn  o;illr;an  Vieriod  till  now.  tie,  usually  nestling  m  slime,  uniting  into  various 

dav^IteTdLr°iodlf°raSOldler’  "  4  d  ’  dI-9- Streph-I-9,  s.  [Gr.  dia=apart,  and  forms,  and  then  separating  again.  They  occur  on 

J’  ’  ,  .  strephein= to  turn.]  Pathol.:  Insanity  marked  by  the  surface  of 

A.  As  subst. :  An  account  of  the  transactions  or  perver8ion  Gf  the  moral  sense  and  by  acts  of  stones  constant- 

book  in  which  the  events  Inhuman  cruelty  ly  moistened  by 


occurrences  of  each  day  ;  a 


di-9-Style,  s.  [Greek  diastylion— the  space  be-  lass  of  jlot. 
tween  columns :  dia=between,  and  stylos^a.  pillar. J  fIouses  on  the 
Arch. :  An  arrangement  of  columns  in  Grecian  tace  of  ’  rocks  in 
and  Roman  architecture,  in  which,  the  intercolum-  the  sea  or  of 
niation  or  space  between  them  is  equal  to  three  or  w  a  ]  i  s  where 
four  diameters  of  the  shaft.  the  sun  never 

[Greek  diasyrmos= a  tearing  in  shines,  or  the 
diasyro= to  tear  in  pieces,  to  hard  paths 


*dl  -a-syrm,  s. 


of  each  day  are  registered ;  an  almanac  or  calendar 
with  blank  spaces  for  notes,  memoranda,  Ac. ;  a 
journal. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Daily ;  lasting  but  a  day. 

“  The  offer  of  a  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  a  diary 
ague.”— Bacon:  Letters,  83.  ( Trench :  On  some  Def.  in  our 

Eng.  Diet.,  p.  21.) 

dT-9-schi§m,  di-a-schls -ma,  s.  [Gr.  diaschis-  pieces,  mockery; 
ma—a.  division ;  diaschizo— to  cleave.]  ,  „  „  ,  .  ,  . 

Music :  An  approximate  half  of  a  liinma  (q.  v.).  Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  expressing  mockery  and 
..  __  ...  ,.  contempt,  or  by  which  reproof  is  conveyed  in  an 

dl  a-spore,  .s .  [Gr.  diaspora— a  scattering,  dia-  jronical  manner. 
speiro= to  scatter :  in  allusion  to  the  usual  decrepi-  ai-SL-te'-lgL,  s.  [Gr.  dia= between,  and  Lat.  tela= 

tation  before  the  biow-pipe.J  rir  mmotimm  a  web.]  Anat.:  The  velum  interpositum,  the  mem- 

stalactiticmineral  of  various  colors, ’white  to  violet  braneousjoof  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
or  plum-blue.  It  is  very  brittle  and  subtranslucent  di-a-tes'-sa-ron,  s.  [Gr.  dia=between,  through, 
or  translucent  when  thin.  In  a  closed  tube  it  apart,  and  tessara=four.] 


damp  parts  of 
gardens  after 
rain.  They  mul¬ 
tiply  either  by 
division  or  by 
conjugat  ion. 
Many  of  these 
have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  ani¬ 
mals,  the  erro- 


Diatomacese. 


decrepitates  strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white  #  1.  Music:  An  interval  of  a  fourth  ;  its  proportion  neous  belief  that  they  are  so  having  been  kept  up 


scales.  It  is  Commonly  found  with  corundum  or  is  as  four  to  three,  being  composed  of  a  greater 
emery  in  dolomite,  chlorite  schist,  and  other  crys-  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  a  greater  semitone. 


talline  rocks.  It  occurs  in  the  Urals,  Switzerland, 
Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  Hardness,  6'5-T ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  3-3-3'5.  {Dana.) 

♦dl-a-stal'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  diastaltikos  =  able  to 

di^yated  or  extended;  a  term  applied  in 
Greek  music  to  certain  intervals,  as  a  major  third, 
major  sixth,  or  major  seventh. 
di'-9-sta§e,  ♦dl-as-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.=a  separa 


2.  Bib. :  A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  compounded 
of  gentian,  Aristolochia  rotunda ,  bayberries,  and 
honey,  incorporated  with  extract  of  juniper. 

dl-a-ther'-mal,  a.  [Gr.  dia=through,  and  ther- 


maino— to  heat;  thermos— he&t.)  Through  which  Infusoria. 


by  the  spontaneous  movement  seen  in  some  of  their 
frustules.  Lindley  divides  the  order  into  three  sub¬ 
orders  :  (1)  Cymbellese,  (2)  Hydrolinese,  and  (3)  Des- 
midiese  (q.  v.).  {Lindley,  & c.) 

2.  Palceo-botany  :  Diatomaceee  occur  fossil  in  such 
great  abundance  that  they  form  hills,  rocks,  and 
such  minerals  as  tripoli.  Many  of  the  species  were 
formerly  classed ’as  animals,  and  ranked  with  the 


heat  can  freely  permeate. 

dl-a-ther’-mgLn-fjf,  s.  [GAsek  diathermaino=to 
heat  through:  dia = through,  and  thermairw  —  to 


tion :  dia=be  tween,  apart,  and  stasis = a  standing,  a  heat ;  f/iermos=heat.J  The  quality  of  being  diather- 


position ;  sta,  root  of  hist^mi= to  stand.] 

1.  Surg.  {of  the  form  diastasis) :  A  forcible  sepa¬ 
ration  of  two  bones  previously  in  contact,  or  of  the 
pieces  of  a  fractured  bone. 

2.  Chem.  {of  the  form  diastase):  A  peculiar  nitrog¬ 
enous  substance  produced  during  the  malting  of 
grain.  Its  effect  is  to  act  upon  the  starch  of  the 
grain,  converting  part  of  it  into  sugar  and  render¬ 
ing  it  soluble. 

dl-as  -t9-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  diastatos=split  up,  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sufE.  -ite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  black  hornblende,  from  INordmark,  in 
Wermland.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  under  his  division, 
Aluminous  Amphibole. 

di  -9,-stem,  dI-9-ste’-me,  s.  [Gr.  diastema,  from 


dI-9-to  ma  -§e-9H,  s.  [Lat.  diatomace{ce)  (q.v.). 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.]  t 

Bot. :  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomaceee. 
dl-a-tom  -ic,  a.  [  Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  atomic  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Dyad.  A  term  given  to  an  element  which 
_  is  incapable  of  directly  combining  with  only  two 

di-a-ther -man-ism,  s.  [Gr.  diathermaino,  and  atoms  of  monatomic  (monad)  element ;  as  with  two 
ng.  suff.  -ism.)  The  doctrine  or  phenomena  of  £toms  °f  hydrogen,,  chlorine,  Ac.  [Atomicity.] 
thAransmission  of  radiant  heat. 

dl-a-ther'-man-ous,  a.  [Gr.  diathermaino."]  by  two  dashes,  as  O". 

The  same  as  Diatheemal  (q.v.).  diatomic  acid,  s. 

“  A  rough  surface  is  more  likely  to  cause  increased  Chem. :  An  organic  acid  derived  from  a  diatomic 
emission  of  heat  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  are  very  slightly  alcohol.  (Only  primary  alcohols  can  yield  acids.) 
diathemnanous,  in  which  therefore  the  total  radiation  is  The  acid  is  said  to  be  monobasic,  if  one  of  the  pri- 
confined  to  a  very  small  depth  below  the  surface.”—  Lon-  mary  alcohol  radicals  (CH2’OH) '  is  converted  into 
don  Acadetnu.  an  aCid  radical  (COOH)' ;  if  bpth  primary  alcohol 


mal ;  the  property  of  transmitting  radiating  heat. 

dl-a-ther-ma-ne  -I-ty,  s.  [Gr.  diathermaino .J 
The  same  as  Diathermancy  (q.  v.). 

di- 

Eng. 


don  Academy. 

di-9-ther  -mic,  a, 


[Greek  dia  —  through,  and 


diastenai,  infin.  of  diistemi= to  separate,  to  stand  f/ierino.s=heat.]  Transmitting  heat ;  allowing  heat 
at  intervals.]  [Diastasis.]  to  pass  through. 

1.  Music  {of  the  form  diastem) :  An  interval.  di-a-tbS-r-mSm  -S-tST.  «  re- 

2.  ZoOl.:  {of  the  form  diastema) :  The  intervals  a  mo*?  e  ter>  s‘  ,  LGr.  dia  -  through, 

between  a  series  or  range  of  teeth.  an('  Eng.,  Ac.,  thermometer.)  An  instrument  for 

..  -  measuring  the  thermal  resistance  of  a  substance 

di-as'-tol-e,  dl-as -tol-y,  s.  [hr.  diastole— &  by  noting  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  transmits, 
drawing  apart :  dia=apart,  and  stello= to  send,  to  ,  -  *  rn  ,  ,  ....  -  . 

place. 1  di-ath  -e-sis,  s.  [Greek,  from  diatithemi  —  to 

v  place,  to  arrange.] 


radicals  are  converted  into  acid  radicals  then  the 
acid  is  dibasic.  Thus  the  diatomic  alcohol  glycol 

CH2OH  ch2oh 

can  yield  the  monobasic  acid  I  gly- 

CH2OH  (io-OH 

COOH 

colic  acid,  and  the  dibasic  acid  I  oxalic  acid. 

COOH 

diatomic  alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro-carbon 


I.  Ordinary  Language  and  Technically :  *  Med.  :  A  certain  natural  state  or  constitution  of  by  the .  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 

1.  Oram. :  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  which  is  body.  b\  which  a  person  is  predisposed  to  certain  respectively ,  by  the  nomad  radical  (OH)  hydroxyl. 

•'  -  ’  •  ’  '  '  VlovGrtiiln*  ^  ’  [_(jLYCOLS.  J 


naturally  short ;  the  figure  by  which  a  syllable  nat-  Particular  diseases 


urally  short  is  made  long. 

2.  Med. :  A  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
(Opposed  to  systole  q.  v.) 

“  The  systole  seems  to  resemble  the  forcible  bending  of 
a  spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  state.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Phys. :  The  pulse. 

♦II.  Fig. :  A  lengthening,  a  drawing  out,  a  pro¬ 
tracting. 

dI-9S-tol  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  diastol{e) ;  -fc.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  diastole,  or  the  dilatation  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

diastolic  sound,  s. 

Phys. :  The  second  sound  of  the  heart,  heard 
after  the  first  sound,  systolic  (q.  v.),  which  is  com 


dI-9-thy-r9,  s.  [Gr.  diathyra .]  dl-at  -o-mous,  a.  [Greek  diatome= a  cutting 

Arch.:  The  vestibule  before  the  room  of  a  Greek  t 


Min. :  Having  crystals  with  one  distinct  diagonal 
cleavage. 

dl-at  -o-nl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  diatonos .] 

Arch.:  Angle-stones  in  a  wall,  wrought  on  two 
faces,  and  projecting  between  the  general  face  of 
the  wall.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  girders  or 
band-stones  formerly  employed  in  constructing 
walls ;  corner-stones. 

di-a-ton  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  diatonikos;  diatonos,  from 
diateino= to  stretch.] 

I.  Greek  Mus. :  One  of  the  three  genera  of  music 
among  the  Greeks;  the  other  two  being  the  chro¬ 
matic  and  the  enharmonic. 

II.  Modern  Music : 

1.  The  major  and  minor  scales. 


house,  corresponding  with  the  prothyra  of  the 
Romans. 

di  -9-tom,  s.  [Diatoma.] 

Botany : 

1.  Strictly:  A  member  of  the  genus  Diatoma 
(q-  v.). 

2.  Loosely :  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomacese 
(q.  v.) .  [Diatomacean.] 

diatom-prism,  s. 

Optics :  A  triangular  prism  used  for  illuminating 
small  objects  in  the  field  by  oblique  light. 

di-at  -om-9,  s.  [Gr.  diatome= a  cutting  through: 
vvl.  . . ,,  ,0  wui-  dia  through,  and  tome—.  .  .  a  cutting,  temnd= 

cident  with  the  shock  of  the  heart’s  apex  forward  to  cut.J 

against  the  side.  Diastolic,  the  second  sound,  is  „  ^ot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the  2.  Chords.*  interval  s 

synchronous  with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  the  order ■  Diatomaceee.  The  frustules  are  in  the  front  Ac.,  belonging  to  one  hev-srale  P  ogressions, 

recedence  of  the  heart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulse-  yie,wi^near>®om6times  curveate,  at  first  united  with  ~  5 

less  state,  or  systole,  of  the  large  arteries ;  because  nat  filaments,  but  afterward  separating  so  as  to 
of  maximum  loudness  at  the  upper  part  of  the  remam  connected  by  the  generally  alternate  angles 
heart  it  is  sometimes  called  the  superior  sound.  °fii5'..  tnus  forming  a  zigzag  chain.  About  nine 

dl-as-t6-pbr  -9,  s.  [Gr.  diasto,  in  compose  ^Cles  are  (Griffith  A  Henfrey,  Ac.) 

opened,  put  asunder,  from  diastello=  to  put  asun-  ai  ^  10  m3,  -$e~9,  s. pi.  [Diatomace.®.]  ,  — . - , - — --—**««*  •jj  •/*».» 

der,  to  open,  and  poros= a  passage.]  Bot.:  “  The  silicious  coverings  of  a  large  group  of  to'jucscale  unaltered  by  accidentals. 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  orBryozoa,  the  typical  microscopic  low  vegetable  organisms  ”  ( Huxley  )  diatonic  melody,  s. 

one  of  the  .family  Diastoporidee.  The  encrusting  The  group  to  which  he  refers  constitutes  Lindley’s  Music :  A  melody  not  including  notes  belonging  to 

coenoecium  is  discoidal,  and  more  or  less  eccentric  order,  Diatomace®  (q.  v.).  more  than  one  scale. 

in  its  mode  of  growth.  di-9-t6-ma'-§e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  diatom(a)  diatonic  modulation,  s. 

and  lem.^pl^adj Imf ’-/cil  j  CM°d‘  L  dlastopora'  aad  fern. pi.  adj  suff.  -acece.]  ’  Music:  A  modulation  by  which  a  key  is  changed 

A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or  Bryozoa  plinfs^aili^nce^Iafes’  TlAn  °rdor  of  fl°1|!e[1less  closely  related  to  it.  {Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

'  '  The  tubular  cells  Eragm^taff0^^  adv‘  [Eng.  diatonic ;  -ally.) 


diatonic  chord,  s. 

Music:  A  chord  having  no  note  chromatically 
altered. 

diatonic  interval,  s. 

Music:  An  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of  a  dia- 


Z06I.  &  Palceont. .  __  = _ 

(two  names  for  the  same  class) 


fate,  fat, 

or,  wore. 


fare,  9midst, 
wplf,  work. 


a  diatonic  manner. 


what, 

who, 


-JK1,  J^ther;  ^w6>  ..wgt-  hgre>  cam9l.  Her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
son,  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 
qu  = 


p5t, 
■  kw. 


diatribe 
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dicaciousness 


di  -a- tribe,  *dl-a-tri-ba,  s.  [Lat.  diatriba=a 
place  ot  school  for  disputations;  Gr.  diatribe=(  1) 
a  wearing  away,  (2)  a  discussion;  diatribd=(l)  to 
wear  away,  (2)  to  discuss.] 

*!•  Of  both  forms :  A  prolonged  discussion,  a  trea¬ 
tise,  an  essay,  a  discourse. 

“That  excellent  diatriba  upon  St.  Mark.” — Worthing¬ 
ton:  Preface  to  Mede’s  Works,  p.  1. 

2.  Ultimately  the  word  became  naturalized  in 
English  as  diatribe,  with  the  meaning  of  an  invec¬ 
tive  discourse ;  a  strain  of  abuse  and  reviling. 

dl-g,-trlb'-lst,  s.  [Eng.  diatrib(e) ;  -ish]  One 
who  makes  a  prolonged  discussion  on  anything ; 
the  maker  or  writer  of  a  diatribe. 

di-?L-try  -m^,,  s.  [Gr.  d£a=through,  and  tryma 
=  a  hole  (?).] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Birds.  Diatryma 
gigantea  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Ostrich.  It  is 
described  by  Professor  Cope  from  remains  of  it 
found  in  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico.  ( Nicholson .) 
*dI-§,u-lon,  s.  [Gr.  diaulos.'] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  race-course,  the  circuit  of  which 
was  two  stadia,  or  1,200  feet,  whence  it  was  used  to 
signify  a  measure  of  two  stadia. 

*dl-g.-zeu  -tic,  *dl-a-zeuc-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  diazeuk- 
tikos  =  disjunctive:  dia  —  between,  apart,  and 
zeugnymi=to  join.]  Disjoining,  disjunctive, 
diazeutic-tone,  s. 

Music :  A  tone  which  lay  between  two  tetra¬ 
chords,  as  the  modern  F  to  G. 

“  They  allowed  to  this  diazeutic-tone,  whioh  is  our  La, 
Mi,  the  proportion  of  nine  to  eight.” — Harris. 
dl-a-zeux  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  diazeuxis.'] 

Music:  The  separation  of  two  tetrachords  by  a 
tone ;  opposed  to  synaphe  or  the  overlapping  of 
tetrachords.  ( Stainer  db  Barrett.) 

di  -az-O-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  d£=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  azo(te)  =nitrogen.] 

Chen i. :  Diazo  compounds  are  derived  from  aro¬ 
matic  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  being  united  to  each  other 
by  two  bonds,  forming  a  dyad  radical  (— N=N — ). 
One  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  is  directly  united  to  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  radical,  and  the  other  to  an 
atom  of  a  haloid  element,  as  Cl,  Br,  or  to  an  acid 
radical,  as  (NOq)  ,  as  diazo-benzene  bromide, 
CfjHn'N  =  NBr;  diazo-benzene  nitrate,  CfjAs'N  = 
N-N03.  Diazo  compounds  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  salts  of 
aromatic  amido  compounds,  or  better,  by  dissolving 
the  salt  of  the  aromatic  amido  compound  in 
djilute  nitric  acid  and  adding  potassium  nitrite, 
thus  CftHs-NH^HNOs  +  HNOg  +  KNOo  =C6H5-N  = 
N  •NO3-H2H2O-I-.EN O3.  Diazo  compounds  are  mostly 
crystalline,  colorless  substances,  which  turn  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air ;  they  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  are  precipitated  from 
their  alcoholic  solution  by  ether;  they  explode 
violently  when  heated  and  on  percussion.  When 
boiled  with  water  they  are  decomposed,  yielding 
phenol,  as  CeHs'No’NOa  +  H>0  =  CgHo'OH -)- N2 + 
HNO3.  When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  they  yield 
hydrocarbons,  the  alcohol  being  oxidized  into 
aldehyde,  CeHs'N^.HSO^  +  C2H5OH  =  CeH6  +  N2  + 
H2S04+CH3-C0-H. 
diazo-amido,  in  compos. 

Chem. :  Diazo-amido  compounds  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  salts  of  diazo-compounds  on  primary 
or  secondary  amines,  as  CfiHs’No’NCLd^CeHs’NH^ 
=C6H5-N=N-NH-C6H5+C6H5-NH2-HN03.  Also  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  an  amido  aromatic 
compound  dissolved  in  ether,  as  2GbHs,NH2-|- 
HN02  =  OeH5N  =  N— NHC6H5+2H2O.  The  diazo- 
amido  compounds  are  mostly  neutral  yellow  bodies, 
which  do  not  unite  with  acids ;  they  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
By  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  they  are  decom¬ 
posed,  C6H5-N2-NH-C6H5  +  2HBr  *=  CeHsBr-j-^  + 
CfiHvNHo-HBr.  With  water  they  decompose  thus, 
CeH5'N2'NH'C6H5-i-H20=  CgHs'OH+^-j-CeHs'NH^. 
If  Diazo-amido-benzene : 

Chemistry :  Diazo  -  amido  -  benzene,  OeHs'N  = 
N— NH/C6H5,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  also  by 
mixing  aniline  with  diazo-benzene  nitrate.  It 
crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in  golden  yellow 
plates ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  melts  and  ex¬ 
plodes  when  heated  to  91°.  It  forms  a  double  salt 
with  platinic  chloride,  which  crystallizes  in  red 
needles. 

diazo-benzene  perbromide,  s. 

C«H5— N— N-Br. 

Chem.:  I  I  Diazo-benzene  bromide, 

Br  Br 

CbHs— N=N’Br,  unites  directly  with  two  atoms  of 
bromine.  Diazo-benzene  perbromide  is  insoluble 
in  water ;  it  crystallizes  out  of  cold  alcohol  in 
yellow  plates.  When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  it 

g'.elds  monobrom  benzene,  CoHs'NjBr^CeHoBr-t- 
r2+N2. 


diazo-benzenimide,  s. 

c6h5-n-n. 

Chem.:  CbHs’Ns,  or  \//  Obtained  by  the 

N 

action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  diazo-benzene  per¬ 
bromide,  C6H5;N2-Br3+4NH3=C6H5-N2-N-(-3NH4Br ; 
also  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  on  the  nitroso 
compound  of  phenyl-hydrazin,  CsHs’N (NO)NH2. 
Diazo-benzenimide  is  a  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  without  alteration  in  sulphuric 
and  l1]  m.tri°  .acids.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  on  a  solution  of  it  in  alcohol,  it  is  de- 
composod  into  ammonia  and  aniline,  G6H5N3-j-8H'  = 

C6H5-NH2+2NH3. 

diazo-benzoic,  a. 

IT  Diazo-benzoic  nitrate: 

Chem.:  CbIIx < Obtained  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  solution  of  meta-amido- 
benzoic  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  which  explode  violently  on  being  heated. 
Boiled  with  water  it  yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid, 
diazo-phenol,  s. 

Chem. :  The  nitrate  is  obtained  along  with  ortho 
and  para-nitrophenol  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into 
an  ethereal  solution  of  phenol,  CbHs’OH,  cooled 
with  ice.  It  crystallizes  in  light  brown  needles. 

v  dl-g,-z6m'-g,,  s.  [Gr.=a  girdle,  a  cornice.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  term  used  for  the  landing  and  resting 
places  which  encircled  the  amphitheater  at  differ¬ 
ent  heights,  like  so  many  bands. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Acidia,  in  which  the  species 
are  disposed  circularly  or  in  rays,  sometimes  form¬ 
ing  one  or  more  stilliform  systems,  imbedded  in  a 
horizontal  gelatinous  mass. 

dlb  (1),  dub,  s.  [Connected  with  dip  (q.  v.).  Cf. 
Gael.  dubadh=&  pool,  a  pond.]  A  small  pool  of 
rain-water. 

“He  kens  the  loan  from  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  as 
well  as  the  duck  does  the  midden  from  the  adle  dib." — 
Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  100. 

dlb(2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  knees  of  a 
sheep,  uniting  the.  bones  above  and  below  the  joint. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  A  childish  game,  in  which  the  players  throw 
up  the  small  bones  described  above,  or  pebbles,  and 
catch  them,  first  on  the  palm,  and  then  on  the  back 
of  the  hand;  called  also  Chuckies. 

(2)  Money.  (.Slang.) 

dlb,  dibbe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dip.] 

A.  Intrans. :  In  angling,  to  dap  or  dip.  [Dip.] 

“This  kind  of  fishing  we  call  daping,  dabbing,  or  dib- 
oing:  wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line  flying 
before  you,  up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves,  and 
to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same  side 
whereon  you  stand.” — Walton:  Angler,  p.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  dip. 

“  He  bad  thaim  dib  thair  cuppes  alle.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  121. 

dl-bas-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  di>=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  basic  (q.  v.).]  An  acid  is  said  to  be  dibasic 
when  it  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  can 
be  replaced  by  other  metals,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
H2SO4.  [Bibasic  Acid.] 

dlb’-ber,  s.  [Dibble.] 

1.  One  who  dibs  or  angles  for  fish. 

2.  A  dibble  (q.  v.). 

dlb  -ble,  *deb-ylle,  *dib-bille,  *dib-le,  s.  [A 

dim.  from  d£6=dip.]  A  pointed  implement  with  a 
spade-handle  used  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  to 
receive  seed.  In  the  East  of  England  and  in  some 
other  conservative  communities  wheat-crops  are 
put  in  by  this  means.  It  is  slow,  but  sure.  A  man 
takes  a  dibble  in  each  hand,  and  goes  backward 
across  the  field ;  children  following  him  drop  the 
grains  into  the  holes.  It  is  economical  of  seed,  but 
the  principal  motive  is  to  condense  the  soil  around 
the  seed,  so  that  it  may  retain  moisture. 

“I’ll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

dlb -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dibble,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  holes  in  with  or  as  with  a  dibble. 

“  A  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle.”  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

2.  To  plant  or  set  with  a  dibble. 

“  He’s  broughte  forith  of  foreign  leeks, 

An’  dibblet  them  in  his  yardie.” 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  144. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  dip  or  dib  in  angling. 

“This  stone-fly,  then  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with  the 
drake.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


dlb -bier,  s.  [Eng.  dibbl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dibbles,  or  sets  plants  with  a  dibble. 

2.  A  dibble  or  dibbling  machine. 

3.  One  who  dibbles  for  fish, 
dlb-bllng,  pr.par.  &  s.  [Dibble,  t?.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  setting  or 
planting  with  a  dibble. 

dibbling-machine,  s.  One  used  for  making 
holes  in  rows  for  potato  sets,  for  beans,  or  other 
things  which  are  planted  isolated  in  rows.  It  may 
be  adapted  for  corn  by  instituting  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  parts ;  corn  requiring  a  greater 
distance  apart  in  the  rows,  unless  it  is  only  to  be 
tended  one  way.  The  machine  is  adapted  to  be 
pushed  by  one  man,  and  may  be  a  useful  adjunct  to 
gardening.  About  1649,  Gabriel  Platte  described  a 
dibbling-machine  formed  of  iron  pins,  “  made  to 
play  up  and  down  like  virginal  jacks.”  (Knight.) 

dl-ben-zoyl,  s.  [Pref.  di'= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  benzoyl  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  CxiH]q02  or  CfiHs’CO'CO'CgHs.  Benzile, 
a  diketone  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal¬ 
gam  on  benzoyl  chloride  CbHs'CO’CI.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  large  six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  90].  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  in  benzoic  acid. 
When  heated  with  PCI5  to  200°  it  forms  tolane 
tetrachloride. 

dl-ben'-zyl,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  benzyl  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C]4Hu,  or  CeHs'C^'CHx'CqHs.  An  aro¬ 
matic  hydrocarbon  obtained  (1)  by  action  of  sodium 
on  benzyl  chloride  CfiHs’CB^Cl ;  (2)  by  heating  stil- 
bene,  GbHs'GH  =  CIPC6H5,  toban,CfiH5’C  =  C‘C6H5, 
or  desoxybenzoin  CeHs’CO’CH^’GeHs,  with  hydri- 
odic  acid ;  or  (3)  by  chemical  action  of  aluminum 
chloride  on  benzene,  GbHb,  and  ethylene  chloride, 
G2H4GI2.  Dibenzyl  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
prisms  which  melt  at  52°,  and  boil  at  284°.  Heated 
to  500°  it  yields  stilbene  and  toluene.  It  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzoic  acid. 

dl-both'-rl-an,  s.  [Pref.  d£=twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  bothrion—  a  little  pit.] 

Zobl.:  One  of  the  divisions  of  Entozoa,  including 
those  tapeworms  of  the  family  Bothriocephala, 
which  have  not  more  than  two  pits  or  fossse  on  the 
head. 

dl  bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  [Pref.  d£=twice,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  6mngfcfeia=gills.  J 

1.  Zobl.:  An  order  of  Cephalopods  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  two  gills  only,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  shell,  if  external,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  is 
never  chambered.  It  includes  the  Cuttle-fishes, 
Squids,  and  Paper  Nautilus,  as  well  as  the  extinct 
family  of  Belemnitidae.  The  order  contains  two 
sections,  Octopoda  and  Decapoda. 

2.  Paloeont.:  [Belemnitida:.] 

di-bran  -chl-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Dibkanchiata.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  two  gills ;  as  the  dibranchiate 
Cephalopods. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Dibranchiata 
(q.  v.). 

dl-brom-,  dl-bro  -mo-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di— 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  brom(ine)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in  which 
two  atoms  of  bromine  have  replaced  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  as  dibrom-benzene,  G6H4Br2. 

dl-brom-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  di= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  bromide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  in  which  two  atoms  of  bro¬ 
mine  are  united  to  a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as 
ethylene  dibromide  C2H4Br2.  Also  called  Bibrom¬ 
ide. 

dlb -stone,  s.  [Eng.  dib  (2),  s.,  and  stone  (q.  v.).] 
A  children’s  game,  known  also  as  dibs,  chuckies, 
&c. 

“I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together, 
and  take  abundance  of  pains,  to  be  expert  at  dibstones.” — 

Locke. 

di-bu  -tyl,  s.  [Pref.  d£=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  butyl  (a.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Normal  octane,  CsHjs,  or  C4Ha’C4H9. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal  butyl 
iodide._  It  boils  at  125°. 

dl-bu-tyr-al-dlne,  s.  [Pref.  di= twice,  twofold; 
Eng.,  &c.,  butyr(ic),  ald(ehyde),  and  suff.  -irte 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).J 

Chem. :  A  base  formed  by  the  union  of  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  butyric  aldehyde  with  one  molecule  of 
ammonia.  It  is  obtained  along  with  tetrabutyral- 
dine  by  treating  normal  butyric  aldehyde  with  alco¬ 
holic  ammonia  for  two  months  at  30°  or  one  day  at 
100°.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  paraconine,  an 
alkaloid  having  the  properties  of  conine. 

dl-ca  -gious,  a.  [Lat.  dicax  (genit.  dicacis)  = 
talkative;  dico=  to  say.]  Talkative,  saucy. 

*dI-ca’-§ious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dicacious;  -ness.] 
Talkativeness,  pertness.  (Ash.) 


b<Jil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhnn.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


dichroism 


dicacity 
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*di-ca9  -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  dicacitas,  from  dicax .] 

1.  Talkativeness,  fluency. 

“  To  remit  the  freedom  of  inquiry  after  it  for  their 
dicacity." — Byron:  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

2.  Sauciness,  pertness. 

“  This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dicacity  to  his  repartees.” 
— Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  i.  2. 

*di-9se-ol'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  d£fcaios=just,  and  logos 
=a  discourse.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  ■which  an  orator  en¬ 
deavors  to  move  an  audience  in  his  favor. 

di-car’-b&n-<j,te,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  carbonate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  carbonate  containing 
one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  with  two  of  the  element 
with  which  it  is  combined. 

dic'-ast,  s.  [Gr.  dikastes= a  judge,  or  rather  a 
juror;  dike= justice.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  juror, 
dic-as'-ter-jf,  s.  [Gr.  dikasterion.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  court  of  justice. 

dl$e,  *dees,  *dis,  *dies,  *dyse,  s.  pi.  [Die  (2),  *.] 

1.  [Die,  s.] 

2.  A  game  played  with  dice. 

dice-box,  s.  The  box  or  cylindrical  case  out  of 
which  dice  are  thrown. 

“  When  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  was  going  round.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

dice-coal,  s.  The  layers  in  a  coal-seam  of  a 
glossy  bituminous  nature,  which  break  up  into 
cubical  pieces. 

dige,  *dycyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dice,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  at  dice,  to  gamble. 

“  The  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  reveled  with 
Grammont.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  or  zigzag  pattern  round 
the  edge  of  a  dress. 

2.  To  ornament  with  squares  or  diamonds  by 
pressure.  [Dicing.] 

*3.  To  cut  up  in  cubes  or  squares. 

“  Dycyn,  as  men  do  brede,  or  other  lyke.  Quadro." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

dl-gen'-tr?,,  s.  [Gr.  dikeniros^with  two  stings: 
dis=twice,  twofold,  and  kentros— a  sting.] 

Bot.  :A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fumariace®,  tribe 
Fumarie®.  Dicentra  cucullaria  has  been  employed 
as  a  medicine  to  expel  intestinal  worms,  and  as  an 
emmenagogue.  It  is  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil  and 
Guiana. 

dl-9eph  -g,-lous,  a.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold 
and  kephale=  a  head.]  Having  two  heads  on  one 
body ;  two-headed. 

di-9er,  *di-cour,  *di-sar,  *dy-sar,  s.  [Eng. 
dic(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  plays  at  dice ;  a  gambler. 

“  As  false  as  dicer’s  oaths.” — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
di’-qer-as,  s.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold,  and  Gr. 
keras=  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  massive  bivalves  of  the 
Middle  Oolites,  belonging  to  the  family  Chamid® 


B  A 

Diceras. 

A.  Bight  Valve.  B.  Left  Valve. 


or  Clam-shells.  The  shell  is  sub-equivalve,  at¬ 
tached  by  either  ambo;  beaks  very  prominent, 
spiral,  furrowed  externally  by  ligamental  grooves ; 
hinge  very  thick ;  teeth  2—1,  prominent.  The  beaks 
are  twisted  backward  like  rams’  horns.  {Wood¬ 
ward,  dtc.) 

diceras  limestone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  division  of  the  Oolite  in  the  Alps,  in 
which  the  shells  of  the  genus  Diceras  occur  in  great 
abundance. 

*dich  (1),  *dichen,  v.  t.  [Dike,  v.  Ditch.] 

1.  To  dig. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

“  The  whiche  toune  the  queene  Simyramus 
Leet  dichen  al  about.” 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Women;  Tesbe,  3. 


*dlch  (2),  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  do’f=do  it.] 
May  it  do. 

“  Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantue.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

II  Though  this  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
familiar  and  colloquial  form,  it  has  not  been  met 
with  elsewhere  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  known  to  be  pro¬ 
vincial.  ( Nares .) 

di-chsels,  di-chals,  s.  [Gael,  diochla.]  A  re¬ 
proof,  a  correction,  a  beating. 

dl-chas  -ta-sls,  s.  [Gr.  dichazo— to  part  asun¬ 
der;  dicha— in  two  parts,  apart.]  Spontaneous 
subdivision. 

di-chas'-tic,  a.  [Dichastasis.]  Capable  of 
spontaneous  subdivision. 

di-chS-les  -ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dichelest- 
(ium),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.‘:  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order  Para- 
sita.  The  anterior  segment  has  four  antenn®,  one 
pair  of  which  is  filiform,  the  others  stout  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  prehensile  claw. 

di-che-les -ti-um,  s.  [Gr.  diche— in  two  ways, 
and  lestes=  a  robber  (?).] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Dicheles- 
tid®  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  upon  fishes, 
&c. 

di-chens,  s.  pi.  [Prob.  connected  with  dichcels 
(q.  v.).]  A  beating;  a  correction. 

“They’ll  get  their  dichens  for  ’tsome  day.” — Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  ii.  127. 

di-chlam-^d  -e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  di=twice,  two¬ 
fold;  Gr.  chlamys—a  cloak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-eons.] 

Bot.:  Having  two  coverings,  a  corolla  and  a 
calyx. 

di-chlor-,  di-chlor-o-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di— 
twice,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chloro-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  have  replaced  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen ;  as  dichloracetic  acid. 

dichloracetic  acid,  s.  [Chloracetic  Acid.] 

di-chlor-hy'-drin,  s.  [Pref.  di^twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  chlorhydrini q.  v.).l 
Inorganic  Chemistry :  CsBV'IOHVCl^.  Dichlorhy- 
drin  exists  in  two  modifications  :  (1)  Symmetrical, 
CH^Cl’CHCOHj’CHoCl.  Obtained  by  saturating 
equal  volumes  of  glycerine  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  100°,  neutralizing  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  fractionating  the  resulting 

CH2-CH-CH2C1, 

oil ;  or  by  shaking  epichlorhydrin,  \  / 

with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an 
ethereal-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  Slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  it  is  converted  into 
isopropyl  iodide;  by  sodium  amalgam  into  iso¬ 
propyl  alcohol.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  is  oxidized  into  chloracetic  acid  and 
beta  dichloracetone,  CHCl’CO’CHCl.  (2)  Unsym- 
metrical,  CH2C1,CHC1-CHo(OH).  Obtained  by  the 
addition  of  chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol,  or  of  hypochlor- 
ous  acid  to  allyl  chloride,  CH2=CH‘CH2C1.  It  is 
a  liquid,  boiling  at  182° ;  is  converted  into  allyl 
alcohol  by  sodium,  and  by  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is 
oxidized  into  dichlor-propionic  acid. 

di-chlor  ide,  s.  [Pref.  di= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  chloride  (q.  v.).] 

Chemistry :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
with  an  element  or  radical,  as  ethylene  dichloride, 
C2H4"‘0l2.  Dichlorides  are  often  called  bichlorides 
(q.v.). 

dl-cho-bu  ne,  s.  [Gr.  dicha=in  two  parts,  apart, 
and  bounos—a  height,  a  ridge.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  family  Anoplotherid®,  and  found  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  formations.  They  form  a  kind  of  transition 
between  the  Swine  and  the  true  Ruminants.  They 
are  so  called  from  the  ridges  in  the  upper  molars. 

di-cho-don,  s.  [Gr.  dicha= two  parts,  apart,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  artiodactyle  Mammals, 
found  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  formations  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  England,  and  so  called  from  the  double 
crescent-shaped  lines  of  enamel  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  true  molars.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Dichobune  (q.  v.). 

di-chog  -3,-mous,  a.  [Eng.  dichogam{y ) ;  -oits.] 
Bot. :  Characterized  by  dichogamy, 
di-chog-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  dicha  =  in  two  parts, 
apart,  and  gamos= a  marriage.] 

Bot.:  A  provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  to 
prevent  self-fertilization,  the  stamens  and  pistils 
within  the  same  flower  not  being  matured  at  the 
same  time. 

di-cho-grap  -sus,  s.  [Gr.  dicha=  apart,  asunder, 
and  Mod  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modification  of  graptolite 
(q.v.).] 


Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Hydrozqa,  belongtag 
to  the  sub-class  Graptolitid®  (Graptolites).  There 
are  more  than  four  (usually  eight)  simple  mono- 
prionidian  branches,  arising  from  the  same  number 
of  divisions  of  a  non-celluliferous  basal  process. 

di-chon  -dr?,,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
chondros=corn,  grain,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 

Caj?oL^A^  genus  of  Convolvulace®,  tribe  Dichon- 
dre®,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 

di-chon -dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  dichondr{a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.]  J  , , 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Convolvulace®,  characterized  by 
having  the  carpels  distinct  instead  of  consolidated. 

di -chord,  s.  [Gr.  di.s— twice,  twofold,  and  Eng. 
chord  (q.  v.).] 

Music : 

1.  An  instrument  having  two  strings. 

2.  An  instrument  having  two  strings  to  each  note, 
di-chot  -om-lc,  a.  [Eng.  dichotomiy) ;  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Branching  off  or  dividing  into  two 
parts,  heads,  or  divisions  ;  double. 

“  The  Scriptural  representation  is  as  often  dichotomic  as 
it  is  trichotomic.” — British  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ivii., 
p.  301  (1873). 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Dichotomous  (q.  v.). 
di-chot  -o-mist,  s.  [Eng.  dichotom{y);  - ist .] 

One  who  dichotomizes  or  divides  things  into  two. 

“  He  that  will  be  a  flat  dichotomist  ...  > 

Is  in  your  judgment  thought  a  learned  man.” 

Marlowe:  Massacre  at  Paris,  i.  L 

di-chot  -o-mlze,  v.  t.  &i.  [Gr.  dichotomeo,  from 
dicha= in  two,  apart,  and  tome— a  cutting ;  temnd= 
to  cut.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cut  into  two  parts;  to  divide  or 
break  up  into  pairs. 

“  That  great  city  might  well  be  dichotomized  into  clois¬ 
ters  and  hospitals.” — Bishop  Hall:  Epist.,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  separate  into  two  parts, 
di-chot  -o-mlzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dichotomize.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Astron.:  Half  illuminated.  An  astronomical 
term,  used  especially  with  regard  to  the  moon. 

“  This  is  a  Greek  expression,  used  to  denote  that  state 
of  the  moon  when  it  is  dichotomized.” — Prof.  Airy ,  Pop. 
Astronomy  (6th  ed.),  p.  167. 

dl-chot-o-mous,  a.  [Gr.  dichotomos  =  cut  or 
divided  into  two  parts  or  divisions.] 

Bot. :  Branching  or  dividing  into  twos  or  pairs. 

“  The  divisions  in  this  case  always  take  place  by  two,  or 
in  a  dichotomous  manner.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  338. 

dichotomous-corymbed,  a. 

Bot. :  Composed  of  corymbs  in  which  the  pedicles 
are  dichotomous. 

di-chot -o-mous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  dichotomous; 
•ly.]  In  a  dichotomous  manner. 

di-chot  -6-my,  *di-chot  -o-mie,  s.  [Fr.  dichoto¬ 
mic;  Gr.  dichotomia—  a  division  into  two  parts  or 
heads.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  dividing  or  division ;  a  separation. 

“  A  general  breach  of  dichotomy  with  their  church.”— 

Browne. 

2.  A  distribution  or  division  into  pairs. 
“Whatsoever  doth  not  apily  fall  within  those  dichoto. 

mies.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii.,  §  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  A  distribution  or  separation  of  ideas 
by  pairs  ;  the  division  of  a  class  into  two  sub-classes 
opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction. 

“  Some  persons  have  .  .  .  abused  their  readers  by 
an  affectation  of  dichotomies,  trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves, 
&c.” — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  branching 
by  a  constant  furcation  or  division  into  two  parts, 
as  where  the  stem  of  a  plant  branches  into  two 
branchlets,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  divides  into 
others,  and  so  on.  Example,  the  mistletoe.  The 
veins  of  various  ferns  thus  branch  dichotomously. 

3.  Astron.:  That  phase  of  the  moon  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  bisected  or  is  only  half  illuminated,  as  at  the 
quadratures. 

di-chro  -ic,  a.  [Greek  dichroos=oi  two  colors.] 
The  same  as  Dichroitic  (q.  v.). 

di  -chro-i§m,  s.  [Greek  dic/troia= double  color, 
from  dis— twice,  twofold;  chroa,  chroia=colot,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.'] 

Optics :  The  property  by  which  a  crystallized  body 
assumes  two  or  more  colors,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  by  which  light  is  transmitted  through  it.  Ex¬ 
amples,  iolite,  mica,  muriate  of  palladium,  <fcc. 
Dichroism  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  some  of 
the  colored  rays  of  the  polarized  light  in  its  pas, 
sage  through  the  crystal,  this  absorption  varying 
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with  the  different  relative  positions  of  the  planes  of 
primitive  polarization  of  these  rays  to  the  axis  of 
double  refraction  of  the  crystals,  so  that  the  two 
pencils  formed  by  double  refraction  are  differently 
colored. 

dl-chro-ite,  s.  [Gr.  dichroos=oi  two  colors,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.  v.). 

dI-chroTIt -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dichroos—oi  two  colors.] 
Characterized  by  dichroism ;  exhibiting  dichroism. 

“  In  fact  the  agent,  whatever  it  is,  which  sends  us  the 
light  of  the  sky,  exercises  in  so  doing  a  dichroitic  action.” 
—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  vii.,  pp.  141, 142. 

di-chro'-mate,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  chromate  (q.  v.).j 

Chem.:  A  double  chromate.  Potassium  dichro¬ 
mate  has  the  formula  K2Cr2C>7,  or  K^CrOi'CrOa. 
[Chromate.] 

dl-chro-mat-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  chromatic  (q.  v.).]  Characterized  by  or 
producing  two  colors. 

dl'-chro-ous,  a.  [Gr.  dicliroos .]  The  same  as 
Dichboitic  (q.  v.). 

dl-chro-scope,  s.  [Gr.  dicitroia^double  color, 
and  skopeo= to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  two  com¬ 
plementary  colors  of  polarized  light.  The  quality 
called  the  dichroism  of  crystals  consists  in  trans¬ 
mitting  different  colors  when  viewed  in  different 
directions.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
apparatus  invented  by  Arago  and  Brewster.  As 
constructed  by  Brewster,  it  consists  of  a  tube  about 
two  inches  long,  blackened  on  the  interior,  and 
attached  to  a  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  contains  two 
prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  separated  by  a  film  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  so  placed  that  each  pair  of  the  four 
images  is  tinged  with  the  complementary  colors.  A 
lens  is  arranged  upon  or  near  the  prisms  either  at 
front  or  back.  On  viewing  the  sky  or  any  luminous 
object,  four  brilliantly  colored  images  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  will  be  seen,  the  color  of  the  two  middle  one3 
being  complementary  to  that  of  the  outer  ones.  By 
moving  the  ball  in  the  socket  the  colors  will  con¬ 
stantly  change,  and  the  images  will  sometimes 
overlap  and  sometimes  separate,  exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  hues,  pleasing  the  eye  by  their  combina¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  soft  harmony  of  their  contrasts. 
Many  beautiful  variations  may  be  obtained  by 
using  several  films  of  sulphate  of  lime  having  their 
axes  variously  inclined  to  one  another. 

di-chr o-scop '-lc,  a.  [Eng.  dichroscop(e) ;  -ic.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dichroism,  or  the  use  of  the 
dichroscope. 

dlq-Ing,  *dys-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dice,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  gambling  or  playing  with  dice. 

“  What  commys  of  dysyng  I  pray  you  hark.” 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  243. 

2.  A  mode  of  ornamenting  leather  in  squares  or 
diamonds  by  pressure,  either  of  a  blunt  awl  or  an 
edging-tool,  or  in  a  machine  by  pressure  between 
dies. 

dicing-house,  s.  A  gambling-house ;  a  hell. 

“  There  is  such  dicing-houses  also,  they  say,  as  had  not 
been  wont  to  be.” — Latymer:  Serm.  v. 

di-gln'-nq-mene,  s.  [Pref.  di= twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  cinnamene  (q.  v.) .] 

Chem.:  C^His,  Distyrol,  distyrolene.  A  hydro¬ 
carbon  formed  by  heating  cinnamene,  CsHa,  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  170°.  It  is  an  oily  liquid. 

♦dick,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Richard.]  Apparently, 
a  worthless  fellow. 

“  O,  he,  sir,  he’s  a  desperate  Dick,  indeed.  Bar  him 
your  house.” — London  Prodigal ,  i.  2. 

dlck  -en§,  interj.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  devil- 
kins  or  devils.]  The  devil,  the  deuce. 

“  x  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

dlck'-er,  s.  [L.  Ger.  &  Sw.  deicer;  Ger.  deckers 
ten  hides  or  skins ;  Low  Lat.  dacra,  decara,  from 
Lat.  decuria  =  the  number  of  ten ;  decern  =  ten.] 
[  D aker.]  A  number  or  quantity  of  ten  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  as  a  decker  of  hides  or  skins=ten  hides  or 
skins;  a  bundle. 

“‘Behold,’  said  Pas,  ‘a  whole  dicker  of  wit.’  ’’—Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

dlck  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  Dicker,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  deal  in. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  barter,  to  chaffer,  to  haggle,  to 
drive  a  bargain. 

“  I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering  with 
the  thievish  Italian  landlords  and  vetturini .’’—Headley: 
Letters  from  Italy  (1849),  p.  99. 


dick'-ey  (1),  dick -y  (1),  s.  [Perhaps  from  Dut. 
dekken,  Ger.  decken=to  cover;  A.  S.  theccan= to 
thatch,  to  cover;  Icel.  thekja ;  Dan-  dcekke.] 
[Thatch,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  child’s  pinafore  or  bib ;  a  leathern  apron. 

2.  A  linen  shirt-front. 

II.  Vehicles:  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage 
for  servants.  In  the  old-fashioned  English  stage¬ 
coach  it  was  occupied  by  the  guard  and  some  pas¬ 
sengers. 

“  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dickey,  but  on 
the  roof  of  the  chaise.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

dick  -ey  (2),  dlck  -y  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
Richard. J  An  ass,  a  donkey. 

“  Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  races, 

More  famed  for  laughter  than  for  speed.” 

Bloomfield:  Richard  and  Kate.  {Daisies.) 
dickey-bird,  s.  A  pet  name  for  a  little  bird. 

“  The  dear  little  dickey-birds  carol  away.” 

Barham:  Knight  and  Lady. 

dicky-daisy,  s. 

Rot. :  Beilis  perennis. 

IT  Large  dicky  -daisy :  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum. 

dicky-delver,  s. 

Bot. :  Vinca  major  or  minor. 
dlck-so'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  James  Dick¬ 
son,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Polypodiace®,  the  type  of  the 
section  Dicksonie®.  The  species  are  mostly  arbor¬ 
escent  ferns  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
tree-fern  of  St.  Helena  is  Dicksonia  arborescens.  It 
has  more  than  once  been  brought  to  this  country, 
but  has  never  thrived  well.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  have  also  been  introduced.  Of  these  D. 
antarctica  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  often  seen  in 
greenhouses. 

dlck-so-nl-e’-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicksonia, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiace®. 
dlck’-]f,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Not  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  sound  or  safe  state ;  doubtful,  questionable. 
(Slang.) 

“  It  [meat]  couldn’t  do  any  one  much  harm  if  it  was 
ever  so  dicky." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
dl-cle  -§I-um,  s.  [Gr.  diklis=  folding  two  ways.] 
Bot. :  A  small,  dry,  indehiscent  pericarp,  having 
the  indurated  perianth  adherent  to  the  carpel,  and 
forming  part  of  the  shell,  as  in  Marvel  of  Peru. 

dl  -clln-ate,  dl-clln  -lc,  a.  _  [Gr.  dis  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  klino= to  bend,  to  incline.] 

Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  crystals  in  which 
two  of  the  axes  are  obliquely  inclined,  as  in  the 
oblique  rectangular  prism. 

dP-ClIn-Ous,  a.  [Gr.  dis = twice,  twofold,  and 
kline= a  bed ;  klino=to  bend,  to  incline.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  given  to  plants  which  have  the 
stamens  in  one  flower  and  the  pistils  in  another. 

2.  Crystallog.:  The  same  as  Diclinic  (q.  v.). 
dl-cllp'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold;  kleiS 

=to  shut,  and  pteron= a  wing.  So  named  because 
the  fruit  is  two-valved.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthace®,  tribe  Dicliptere®, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  sepals  are  five,  the 
corolla  two-lipped,  its  tube  twisted,  the  stamens 
two.  About  seventy  species  are  known  from  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

dl-cllp-ter'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diclipter(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Acanthace®. 
dl-coc'-cous,  a.  [Gr.  dikokkos,  from  dis= twice, 
twofold,  and  kokkos= a  berry.] 

Bot.:  Two-grained;  consisting  of  two  cohering 
grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

dl-qce'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and  koilos 
=  hollow.]  Having  two  cavities.  Used  chiefly  of 
the  heart  m  animals. 

dl-con’-lc,  a.  [Greek  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  (a)conic  (q.  v.).]  .  , 

Chem.:  A  term  occurring  only  in  the  following 
compound : 
diconic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHioOs.  Obtained  by  heating  citric  acid 
to  190°  to  200°  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
At  140°  aconitic  acid  is  formed,  along  with  a  syrupy 
variety  of  citric  acid  called  dicitric  acid ;  on  further 
heating  the  mixture  diconic  acid  is  formed  ;  also  by 
heating  aconitic  acid  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystals,  which  melt 
at  200°,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dl-cot^-le-don  (pi.  dl-cot-jMe-dong,  dl-cot- 
Jf-le-d6n-e§,  s.  [Gr.  pref.  di's= twice,  and  kotyledon 
=any  cup-shaped  hollow  or  cavity.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  plant  having  two  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  that  is,  primordial  leaves,  contained  in  the 


embryo.  The  majority  of  flowering  plants  have  this 
structure.  When  therefore  seed  is  sown,  in  most 
cases  the  future  plant  first  appears  above  the  ground 
as  a  tiny  two-leaved  existence,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  next  pair  of  leaves  which  appear,  and  all  the 
future  ones,  are  of  a  different  structure  from  the 
first.  The  primordial  pair  of  leaves  are  the  two 
cotyledons.  Their  use  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
to  shelter  the  ordinary  leaves  situated  inside. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  highest  class  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  containing  orders  of  plants  with  the  structure 
ef  seed  described  under  1.  It  is  a  natural  division 
and  has  other  characteristics  than  that  now  men¬ 
tioned;  specially,  new  wood  is  added  to  the  old 
externally,  whence  these  plants  are  very  often 
termed  Exogens  (q.v.).  The  Dicotyledons  comprise 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  known  plants. 

dl-cot-y-le '-don-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,dicoty 
ledon ,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  two  cotyledons;  pertaining  to  the 
class  Dicotyledones. 

dI-C0t'-yl-e§,  s.  [Gr.  dts=twice,  and  kotyle- a 
cavity.]  [Peccary.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Swine  [Suidse  (q.v.)],  familiarly 
known  as  Peccaries,  confined  to  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  and  ranging  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  Dicotyles  differ  from 
other  swine  in  the  number  and  shape  of  the  teeth,  in 
having  only  three  toes  on  each  hind  foot,  and  in 
possessing  a  glandular  opening  in  the  loins,  secret¬ 
ing  a  fetid  humor ;  for  the  rest  they  are  not  unlike 
small  pigs,  either  in  appearance  or  habits,  and  are 
gregarious,  generally  occurring  in  small  flocks. 
Two  species  of  Peccary  are  known — the  Common,  or 
Collared  Peccary  ( Dicotyles  torquatus),  and  the 
White-Lipped  Peccary  (D.  labiatus).  The  latter, 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  of  the  twot 
is  confined  to  the  forests  of  South  America. 

dl-cran-a’-qe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicran(um); 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  apocarpous  operculate  Mosses, 
branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the  tops  of  the 
fertile  branches  several  times  divided.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  or  subulate ;  cells  prosenchymatous, 
rarely  papillose ;  capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  arched 
or  straight. 

dl-cran-oq'-er-us,  s.  [Greek  dikranos  =  two- 
headed,  forked,  and  keras—  a  horn.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
Antelope  family,  in  which  the  horns  are  greatly 
compressed,  rough,  with  an  anterior  process ;  taU 
very  short,  facial  line  convex ;  structure  cervine. 

dl-cran-o-grap'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  dikranos  —  two- 
headed,  forked,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus= a  modif.  of 
graptolite  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  belonging 
to  the  sub-class  Graptolitid®  (Graptolites) ;  ex¬ 
clusively  Lower  Silurian.  Polypary  is  at  first 
diprionidian,  but  soon  splits  into  two  monoprioni- 
dian  branches,  which  carry  the  cellules  along  their 
outer  margins.  -(Nicholson.) 

dl-cra'-num,  s.  [Gr.  dikranos  =  two-headed, 
forked.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dicranace®. 

dl-crot-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold;  and 
kroted= to  make  to  rattle,  to  knock,  to  strike; 
fcro£os= a  striking  or  rattling  together.] 

Pathol.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse,  when 
the  artery,  when  felt,  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation. 

dr-crotr-I§m,  s.  [I<Tom  the  same  elements  as 
dicrotic  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Physiol. :  The  double  beating  of  the  pulse. 
dl'-crot-Ous,  a.  [Gr.  dikrotos.] 

Med.:  Beating  twice  as  fast  as  usual  (applied  to 
the  pulse). 

dl'-crot-um,  s.  [Gr.  difcro#os= double-beating 
pace,  with  two  ranks  of  oars:  cKs=twice,  twofold, 
and  kroteb— to  make,  to  rattle,  to  strike.]  A  boat 
with  two  oars,  or  with  two  banks  of  oars  on  each 
side. 

dl-crfir  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(us),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Dentirostral  birds,  order 
Passeres,  which  by  its  founder,  G.  R.  Gray,  was 
classed  with  the  family  Ampelid®.  The  Dicrurid® 
(King-crows  or  Drongo-shrikes)  resemble  the  Fly¬ 
catchers  (Muscicapid®),  to  which  they  are  allied, 
especially  in  having  the  nostrils  entirely  hidden  by 
bristles.  They  have,  however,  only  ten  tail-feathers. 
The  feet  are  essentially  constructed  for  grasping, 
which,  with  the  lengthened  tail,  renders  walking 
difficult.  All  the  species  feed  on  insects,  which 
they  capture  on  the  wing,  returning  again  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  perch  they  have  just  quitted  or  some 
adjoining  place  of  rest.  The  members  of  this 
family  range  through  the  .Ethiopian  and  Indian 
regions  and  the  Austro-Papuan,  including  the 
Moluccas. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shqn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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dl-crfi-rl  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(us),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -ince.) 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  the  Dicruridee  (q.  v.). 
di-crfi'-riis,  di-crou’-rus,  s.  [Gr.  dikroos  = 
forked,  and  outa=a  tail.] 

Ornvth. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Dicrurinse.  There  are  several  species, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Dicrurus  macro- 
cerus ,  the  King  of  the  Crows,  of  Bengal,  and  D. 
musieans,  whose  notes  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  the  thrush  and  nightingale. 

♦diet,  s.  [Lat.  dictum .]  A  saying. 

**  The  old  diet  was  true  after  all.” — C .  Reade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth ,  ch.  xxxvi. 

dlc'-tu,  s.pl.  [Dictum.] 
dlc-ta -men,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  dicto— to  dic¬ 
tate;  Fr.  dictamen=  inward  consciousness.]  A  dic¬ 
tate,  a  precept,  an  injunction. 

“The  dictamens  of  a  higher  understanding.”  —  Lord 
Falkland,  in  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  600. 

*dlc'-tg,-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dictamen,  from  dicto 
=to  dictate.]  A  dictate. 

“  If  any  followed  .  .  .  the  dictaments  of  right  rea¬ 
son.” — Sir  K.  Digby.  Observ.  on  Browne’s  Religio  Medici. 

*dic-tamne,  s.  [Dictamnus.]  The  herb  dittany 
(q.  v.). 

“  Whilst  I  seeke  for  dictamne  to  reeure  his  scarre.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  st.  6. 


fl,  [Lat.  dictamn(us),  and 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutace®. 

dlc-tam  -nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diktamnos  = 
dittany,  from  Mount  Dicte  in  Crete,  where  the  plant 
grows  in  great  abundance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutaceae,  and  found  in  Southern  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  Dic¬ 
tamnus  Fr  ax  i- 
nella,  False  Dit¬ 
tany,  abounds  in 
volatile  oil  to 
such  a  degree 
that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  around  it 
becomes  inflam¬ 
mable  in  hot, 
dry,  and  calm 
weather.  [Dit¬ 
tany.] 

dic-ta  te,  v.  t- 
&  i.  [Lat.  dicta' 
tus,  pa.  par.  of 
dicto  =  to  d  i  c- 
tate,  a  frequent 
from  dico  —  to 
say;  Fr.  dieter ; 

Sp.  dictar ;  Ital. 
dittare ,  dettare.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  say  frequently,  to  repeat. 


Dictamnus,  Root,  Leaf  and 
Blossom. 


“  Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above, 

My  wonder  dictates  is  the  dome  of  Jove.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  89,  90. 


2.  To  tell,  deliver,  or  declare  to  another  with 
authority  ;  to  state,  prescribe,  or  deliver  as  a  com¬ 
mand,  order,  or  direction. 

“Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  himself  must  be 
believed  with  full  assurance.” — Watts. 


3.  To  repeat  or  declare  to  a  subordinate  words  to 
be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

“.  .  .  pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  lay  down  the  terms  or  conditions  of;  to 
impose. 

“She  had  dictated  treaties.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

*5.  To  instigate,  to  urge,  to  encourage. 

“Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  667 

6.  To  suggest,  to  prompt,  to  instigate. 

“  .  .  .  attached  to  the  policy  which  had  dictated  the 
Triple  Alliance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  orders,  to  propose  or  impose  terms. 

“  .  .  .  who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  utter  words  to  be  written  or  repeated  by 
another. 

“  Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore  knew  not 
how  to  dictate.” — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  I. 
vii.  29. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dictate  and 
to  prescribe :  “  To  dictate  amounts  even  to  more 
than  to  command ;  it  signifies  commanding  with  a 
tone  of  unwarrantable  authority,  or  still  oftener  a 
species  of  commanding  by  those  who  have  no  right 
to  command ;  it  is  therefore  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 


sense.  To  prescribe  partakes  altogether  of  the 
nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command;  it 
serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed,  and  is 
justified  by  the  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
the  person  prescribing ;  it  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority;  he  who 
prescribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason.  To  dictate 
implies  an  entire  subserviency  in  the  person  dic¬ 
tated  to :  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight  with  it 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed .”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon. ) 

dlc'-tate,  s.  [Lat.  dictatum,  neut.  sing,  of  dicta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  dicto  =  to  dictate ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
dictado;  Ital.  dittato,  dettato.) 

1.  An  order,  command,  injunction,  or  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

“  My  sons!  the  dictates  of  your  sire  fulfill.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  631. 

2.  A  suggestion,  rule,  or  direction  of  the  mind. 

“How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  His  love.” 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  a  Lady  in  France. 

*3.  A  precept,  rule,  or  maxim. 

“  I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say.” — Prior. 

IT  Dictates  of  Hildebrand,  Dictate  of  Hildebrand : 

Literature  dfc  Ch.  Hist. :  Twenty-six  short  proposi¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  over  the  whole  church,  as  well  as  over 
states.  (Murdoch.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dictate  and 
suggestion:  “  The  dictate  comes  from  the  conscience, 
the  reason,  or  the  passion  ;  suggestions  spring  from 
the  mind,  the  will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is  taken 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense :  suggestion  mostly  in 
a  bad  sense.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all 
times  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience:  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  envy.  A  man  renounces  the  character  of 
a  rational  being  who  yields  to  the  dictates  of  pas¬ 
sion  :  whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
never  will  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  tempta¬ 
tion.  Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes 
inwardly  ;  suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on 
the  mind  by  external  objects.  No  man  will  err 
essentially  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot 
of  sinful  mortals  to  be  drawn  to  evil  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Satan,  as  well  as  their  own  evil  inclina¬ 
tions.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dlc-tat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dictate,  v.~] 

dlc-tat'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dictate,  d.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  ordering,  commanding, 
or  suggesting ;  dictation. 

dic-ta  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  dictatio,  from  dicta- 
tus ,  pa.  par.  of  dicto=to  dictate.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dictating,  ordering,  or  enjoining. 

“A  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradiction  acted 

as  philtres.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  out  verbally  words  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  or  repeated  by  another. 

“  Giving  from  dictation  common  words  which  illustrate 
the  same  or  analogous  forms  and  combinations.” — Fearon: 
School  Inspection  (1876),  p.  37. 

3.  Words  or  a  passage  written  out  after  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  another. 

B.  As  adj.:  Dictated,  given  from  dictation;  as, 
dictation  exercise. 

dic-ta -tor,  *dic-ta-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dicto 
=to  dictate ;  Fr.  dictateur.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dictates,  orders,  or  commands ;  one 
who  is  invested  with  supreme  power. 

“  Their  great  dictator,  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thrived.” 

Milton:  P.  It.,  i.  113, 114. 

2.  One  who  has  authority  to  determine  or  decide 
on  any  point  or  question. 

Did  they  appeal  to  St.  Peter,  as  the  supreme  dictatour 
and  judge  of  controversies  ?  ” — Barrow:  On  the  Pope’s 
Supremacy. 

II.  Rom.  Antiq.:  A  magistrate  created  in  times 
of  great  emergency,  distress,  or  danger,  and  in¬ 
vested,  during  the  term  of  his  office,  with  absolute 
and  unlimited  power.  The  name  given  to  this 
magistrate  was  originally  Magister  Populi,  but 
subsequently  he  was  styled  Dictator,  a  name  already 
familiar  to  the  Latin  States.  The  office  was  prob¬ 
ably  first  created  in  B.  C.  501,  and  the  first  Dictator 
was  Titus  Larcius.  The  Dictator  was  nominated 
by  one  of  the  Consuls  in.  pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  whence  the  name,  from  the  technical 
phrase,  Dicere  dictatorem.  The  nominator  per¬ 
formed  his  duty  at  dead  of  night.  Originally  only 
one  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul  could  be 


named  Dictator,  but  subsequently  the  office  was 
thrown  open  to  all,  the  first  plebeian  Dictator  being 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  in  B.  C.  356.  The  Dictator  was 
named  for  six  months  only,  but  he  seldom  retained 
the  office  after  the  object  for  which  he  had  been 
appointed  was  fulfilled.  The  office  was  abolished 
by  law  after  the  death  of  Ceesar. 

“Without  a  dictator  she  would  probably  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  powerful  foe  in  some  moment  of  weakness.” 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1866),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i., 
§  13. 

dic-tsi-to  -rl-?il,  a.  [Eng.  dictator;  -ial. 3 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictator ;  absolute,  un¬ 
limited,  uncontrolled. 

“ .  .  .  entrusted  with  dictatorial  power  in  the  hour 
of  peril.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Imperious,  overbearing,  dogmatical. 

“A  young  academic  often  dwells  upon  a  journal  in  a 
dictatorial  style,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  of  the  author.” 
— Watts. 

dic-ta-to  -ri-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dictatorial ;  - ly .] 
In  a  dictatorial,  imperious,  or  dogmatical  manner. 

*dIc-tU-to  -rl-un,  a.  [Lat.  dictatorius.']  Dicta¬ 
torial,  absolute,  unlimited. 

“  You  will  have  a  dictatorian  power  over  all  times  and 
laws  past.” — State  Trials;  Col.  Lilburne  (an.  1649). 

dic-ta -tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  dictator;  -ship.] 

1.  Literally: 

.  The  office  of  a  dictator. 

‘  A  still  stronger  proof  was  his  laying  down  the  dictator¬ 
ship.” — Langhorne:  Plutarch;  Sylla. 

2.  The  period  during  which  a  dictator  held  office. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Supreme  or  absolute  authority  or  power. 

“  This  being  a  kind  of  dictatorship." — Wotton. 

*2.  Imperious  or  dogmatic  conduct  or  assertion. 

“This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship  which  is  exercised 
by  Lucretius.”- — Dryden. 

dlc-tu-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  dictatorius .]  Dicta¬ 
torial,  dogmatical. 

“  Our  English  will  not  easily  find  servile  letters  enow  to 
spell  such  a  dictatory  presumption.” — Milton:  Areopa- 
gitica. 

fdlc-ta  -tress  (Eng.),  *dlc-ta'-trlx  (Lat.),  s. 
[Lat.  dictatrix.]  A  female  dictator  ;  a  woman  who 
gives  orders  or  lays  down  rules  dogmatically  and 
imperiously. 

“Earth’s  chief  dictatress,  ocean’s  mighty  queen.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

dlc-tat  -tire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictatura. ] 

1.  The  office  of  a  dictator ;  dictatorship. 

2.  Supreme  authority. 

“The  very  same  autors,  who  have  usurpt  a  kind  of 
dictature  in  sciences.” — Bacon:  On  Learning  (Pref.),  p.  9. 

*dlc’-ter-y,  s.  [Fr.  dieter— to  dictate.]  A  say¬ 
ing,  a  maxim. 

“  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against  women, 
but  now  recant.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  684. 
(Davies.) 

die -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictio,  from  died— to- 
speak.] 

*1.  A  word. 

“Two  sondrie  wordes,  albeit  by  reason  of  the  figure 
called  Synalephe  it  seemeth  no  more  but  one  diction.” — 
Vdall:  Apophtheg.  of  Erasmus,  p.  13  (ed.  1876). 

*2.  The  act  of  speaking  of,  naming,  or  describing. 

“To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  bia. 
mirror.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  Style ;  manner  of  expressing  one’s  self  in  writing 
or  speaking ;  language. 

“Mr.  Trenchard  and  Dr.  Davenant  were  political 
writers  of  great  abilities  in  diction."  —  Goldsmith:  The 
Bee,  No.  viii. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diction,  style, 
phrase,  and  phraseology :  “  Diction  expresses  much 
less  than  style:  the  former  is  applicable  to  the  first 
efforts  of  learners  in  composition ;  the  latter  only 
to  the  original  productions  of  a  matured  mind. 
Errors  in  grammar,  false  construction,  a  confused 
disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper  application  of 
them,  constitute  bad  diction:  but  the  niceties,  the 
elegancies,  the  peculiarities  and  the  beauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of 
the  writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  oi  style.  .  .  .  As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior 
import,  it  is  of  course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary 
subjects,  and  style  to  the  productions  of  authors. 
We  should  speak  of  a  person’s  diction  in  his  private 
correspondence,  but  of  his  style  in  his  literary 
works.  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure  and  neat ; 
sty, le  may  likewise  be  neat,  elegant,  florid,  poetic, 
sober,  and  the  like.  Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard. 
°f  what  is  written ;  phrase  and  phraseology  are  said 
as  often  of  what  is  spoken  ag  of  what  is  written. 
He  has  adopted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology : 
the  former  respects  single  words,  the  latter  com¬ 
prehends  a  succession  of  phrases.”  (Crabb:  Ena. 
Synon.)  ^ 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine’  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw*.. 
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tdic  tion-a  -rl-an,  s.  [Eng.  dictionary;  -an.] 
A  compiler  of  a  dictionary,  a  lexicographer. 

die  -tion-ar-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  dictionnaire;  Sp. 
dictionario ;  Ital.  dizionnario,  from  Low  Lat.  dic- 
tionarium,  from  Lat.  dictio=  a  saying.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  word-book ;  a  book  containing  the  words  of 
any  language  in  alphabetical  order,  with  their 
definitions  ;  a  vocabulary.  In  addition  to  the  defi¬ 
nition,  most  dictionaries  give  also  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  etymology,  and  various  spellings  of  each  word, 
and  frequently  add  to  these  quotations  from 
authors,  illustrating  the  several  uses  or  shades  of 
meaning.of  each,  and  giving  in  some  cases  engrav¬ 
ings  or  diagrams  of  the  objects  defined  or  described. 

“Dictionary  writing  was  at  that  time  much  in  fashion.” 
— Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  work  intended  to  furnish  information  on  any 
subject,  branch  of  science,  &c.,  under  words  or 
heads  arranged  alphabetically  ;  as,  a  dictionary  of 
medicine,  a  dictionary  of  biography,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary  ;  con¬ 
tained  or  given  in  a  dictionary. 

“The  late  dictionary  explanations  of  it  .  .  .  are 
mere  guesses.” — F.  J.  Furnivall,  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Nov.  4,  1882. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diction¬ 
ary  and  encyclopcedia :  “The  definition  of  words, 
with  their  various  changes,  modifications,  uses, 
acceptations,  and  applications,  are  the  proper  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  dictionary ;  the  nature  and  property  of 
things,  with  their  construction,  uses,  powers,  &c., 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  encyclopaedia.  A  gen¬ 
eral  acquaintance  with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far 
as  respects  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  are  essential  for  the  composition  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary ;  an  entire  acquaintance  with  all  the  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  every  art  and  science  is  requisite  for  the 
composition  of  an  encyclopaedia.  A  single  individ¬ 
ual  may  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  writing  a 
dictionary ;  but  the  universality  and  diversity  of 
knowledge  contained  in  an  encyclopcedia  render  it 
necessarily  the  work  of  many.  A  dictionary  has 
been  extended  in  its  application  to  any  work  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  as  biographical,  medical,  botan¬ 
ical  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still  preserving 
this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always  con¬ 
tains  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposed,  while  the  encyclopaedia  embraces 
the  whole  circuit  of  science.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dictionary , 
lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary,  and  nomenclature : 
“Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately 
applied  to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew 
lexicon  is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind 
of  dictionary  which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list 
of  words,  with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in 
order  or  otherwise.  A  glossary  is  an  explanatory 
vocabulary ,  which  commonly  serves  to  explain  the 
obsolete  terms  employed  in  any  old  author.  A 
nomenclature  is  properly  a  list  of  names,  and  in 
particular  reference  to  proper  names.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon. ) 

If  Dictionary,  Encyclopaedic :  [Encyclopedic.] 

dictionary-maker,  s.  The  compiler  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  a  lexicographer. 

“Of  course  if  Bengali  dictionary-makers  or  pandits 
would  only  let  us  see  that  language  as  it  really  is,  .  .  .” 
— BeameS:  Comp.  Gram. 

If  This  word  is  occasionally  used  in  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  sense,  implying  a  mere  compiler.  (Compare 
Bookmakek,  1.) 

*dlc'-tlt-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dictito,  freq.  of  dico= to 
say.]  To  say  or  repeat  frequently. 

*dlc'-tdur,  s.  [Prov.  dictayre,  dictador,  from 
Lat.  dictator.']  A  ruler,  judge,  or  guardian. 

“  Mordrede  .  .  .  salle  be  thy  dictour.” 

Morte  Arthure,  709. 

dlct-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa.  par. 
of  dico=  to  say.] 

1.  A  positive  or  dogmatic  assertion. 

“  There  are  Anglo-Saxon  communities  where  this  dictum 
may  have  a  meaning  counterpart.” — London  Standard. 

*2.  The  award,  sentence,  or  arbitrament  of  an 
arbitrator. 

diC-tu  -6-lItes,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon— a  net,  and  lithos 
—a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Fucoids  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

dlc-tyd  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  diktydion,  dimin.  of  dik¬ 
tyon—a  net.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  (Gasteromycetous 
Fungi).  They  are  exceedingly  elegant  little  plants, 
growing  upon  rotten  wood.  When  the  spores  are 
expelled  the  transparent  case  appears  like  a  cage, 
formed  of  the  veins  alone. 
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dle-ty’-o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon=  a  net,  and  gennao 
=to  produce.) 

Bot.:  A  member  of  the  sub-class  Dictyogense 
(q-y.). 

dlc-ty-og  -en-se,  s.  pi.  [Dictyogen.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
with  leaves  reticulated,  often  articulated  with  the 
stem;  branches  with  the  usual  structure  of  Endo- 
gens,  but  the  rhizomes  or  underground  stems  have 
the  woody  matter  disposed  in  a  compact  circle,  or 
in  wedges  containing  central  cellular  tissue,  and 
often  showing  medullary  processes.  It  comprises 
three  orders,  Dioscoreaceoe,  or  Yam  tribe;  Smila- 
cete,  or  the  Sarsaparilla  family ;  and  Trilliaceee,  or 
the  Trillium  family. 

dic-ty-og  -Sn-ous,  a.  [Eng.  dictyogen;  - ous .] 
Bot. :  Having  or  presenting  the  characteristics  or 
features  of  a  Dictyogen ;  an  epithet  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  leaves  of  which 
present  a  reticulated  appearance, 
dlc-ty-on'-e-ma,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon=a  net.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  having  a 
frond  branched  and  plant-like,  and  fan-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped  in  form.  It  has  no  footstalk.  The 
branches  radiate  from  the  base,  running  nearly  par¬ 
allel  with  each  other,  and  often  bifurcating.  The 
genus  ranges  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Devonian.  ( Nicholson .) 

dlc-ty-oph-yl-lum,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon= a  net,  and 
phyllon=a  loaf.] 

Bot.:  A  provisional  genus  erected  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  all  unknown  fossil  dicotyledonous  plants 
which  exhibit  the  common  reticulated  structure. 
Dictyophylla  have  .been  found  as  low  as  the  Trias 
and  Permian.  {Page.) 

dlc-ty-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  diktyon= a  fishing- 
net,  ana  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=  .  .  .  awing.) 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  Itwas  intro¬ 
duced  by  Burneister.  The  larvee  and  pupae  closely 
resemble  the  perfect  insect.  It  contains  the  Blat- 
tidae  or  Cockroaches,  in  some  other  classifications 
arranged  as  Blattina,  a  tribe  of  the  order  Orthop¬ 
tera. 

dlc-ty-op’-ter-Is,  s.  [  Gr.  diktyon  —  a  net,  and 
pteris=  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceo-botany :  A  genus  of  culmiferous  ferns  estab¬ 
lished  by  Guttier  for  those  forms  possessing  the 
general  habit  of  Neuropteris,  but  differing  from  it 
in  having  a  somewhat  radiate-reticulate  venation, 
and  no  distinct  midrib.  {Page.) 

dlc-ty-op'-y-ge,  s.  [Gr.  diktyon= a  net,  and  puge 
=the  anus.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes  from  the  Trias- 
sic  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  and  so  named  by  Sir  P. 
Egerton  from  the  net-like  appearance  of  the  large 
anal  fin.  The  scales  are  smooth  rhomboidal,  the  tail 
heterocercal,  and  the  fins  broad  and  flowing.  The 
species  vary  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length. 

dlC-ty-6-ta,  s.  [Greek  diktyotos  =  made  in  net 
fashion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dictyotidse  (q.  v.). 

dlC-ty-5'-te-93,  s_.pl.  [  Gr.  diktyotos  =  net-like, 
reticulated ;  dictyoo—  to  weave  like  a  net ;  diktyon— 
a  net.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algee,  with  dark  seeds,  super¬ 
ficial  spores,  or  cysts,  arranged  in  spots  or  lines, 
fronds  flat  or  thread-like. 

dlc-ty-o'-tl-dje,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dictyot{a) ,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Fucaceae,  tribe 
Halyserese.  The  frond  is  continuous,  membraneous  ; 
the  vesicles  supported  by  flocks  collected  in  heaps 
or  scattered  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond. 
{Bindley.)  [Dictyotee.] 
dl-§y  -an-,  dl-gy-an-O-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di= 
twice,  twofold,  and  cyan-,  cyano-  (q.  v.).l 
Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  the  radical  cyanogen 
(CN)  ’  is  contained  twice,  having  replaced  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c. 
dicyano-diamide,  s. 
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Chem.:  Param,  C2N4H4,  or  HN=C<^||>C=NH. 

A  polymeride  of  cyanamide.  It  is  obtained  by 
heating  cyanamide  to  150°,  or  by  boiling  it  with 
water,  or  with  aqueous  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  out 
of  water  or  alcohol  in  plates,  which  melt  at  205° ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  strongly  it 
gives  off  NHj,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  meta¬ 
mine,  C3H0N6.  By  boiling  dicyanodiamide  with 
baryta-water,  amido-di-isocyanic  acid  is  formed, 
which  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  by  warming  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  biuret, 
dicyano-diamidine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  compound  which  contains  the  monad 
radical  — in  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  can 

be  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicals.  They  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  or  amines,  on 
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imide  chlorides,  and  on  thio-amides.  Also  by  heat¬ 
ing  nitrils  with  the  hydrochlorates  of  ammonia, 
or  of  amines.  Dicyano-diamidine  (C2N4H6O,  or 

HN  —  C<NH-CO.NHd  *s  a  ^ase  ^orme<^  hy  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  on  dicyano-diamide;  or  by 
fusing  a  salt  of  guanidine,  HN=C<j^||^  with 
urea,  ammonia  being  also  formed,  and 

washing  the  fused  substance  with  water,  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  dicyano-diamidine  with  cupric  sul¬ 
phate,  the  rose-colored  precipitate  is  decomposed 
by  HoS.  The  free  base  is  strongly  alkaline;  its 
crystals  absorb  CO2  from  the  air.  It  forms  crystal¬ 
line  salts.  When  the  sulphate  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  baryta-water  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  the  fil¬ 
tered  solution  on  evaporation  yields  urea. 

di-gy  -9-nIde,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  cyanide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  which  contains  the  radical 
cyanogen  (CN) '  twice,  the  (CN)'  being  united  to  an¬ 
other  element,  or  dyad  radical,  as  Hg”(CN)2,  mer¬ 
curic  dicyanide.  The  prefix  di  is  often  omitted  in 
the  case  of  metallic  cyanides,  the  atomicity  of  the 
metal  indicating  the  number  of  (CN)'  contained 
in  it. 

dl-gy-e  -m9,  s.  [Gr.  di= two.  and  kyema= 
embryo.]  A  genus  of  ciliated  filiform  parasites 
occurring  in  the  renal  organs  of  cephalopods,  the 
embryos  of  which  are  of  two  kinds,  vermiform  and 
infusoriform.  ^ 

di-gyn  -6-don,  s.  [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold ;kyon 
=  a  dog,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.]  _ 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  occurring  in 
a  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  Triassic  age,  in 
Southern  Africa  and  India.  The  principal  remains 
yet  found,  the  bones  of  the  head,  indicate  a  gigantic 
type  between  the  Lizards  and  Turtles.  The  ante¬ 
rior  portions  of  the  jaws  appear  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  toothless,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  beak, 
which  was  probably  sheathed  in  horn.  The  lower 
jaw  has  no  teeth;  but  each  superior  maxilla  carries 
an  enormous  tusk-like  tooth,  growing  from  a  per¬ 
sistent  pulp.  Eye  orbits  very  large,  cranium  flat, - 
with  nostrils  divided  as  in  Lizards.  Order,  Anomo- 
dontia. 

dI-gyn-6-don  -tl-a  (tl  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dis= 
twice,  twofold;  kyon= a  dog;  odous  (genit.  odontos) 
=a  tooth,  and  Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  - ia .] 

ZoOl. :  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification,  the  first 
family  of  Anomodontia.  the  fifth  order  of  the  class 
Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.  ( Prof.  Owen :  Palaeontology, 
1860.)  Prof.  Huxley  makes  the  Dicynodontia  an 
order  equivalent  to  Prof.  Owen’s  Anomodontia. 
They  have  long  canine  fangs,  projecting  downward 
from  the  upper  jaw,  whence  their  name.  Genera, 
Dicynodon,  Oudenodon,  and  perhaps  Rhyncho- 
saurus,  which  last,  however,  Prof.  Huxley  considers 
to  belong  to  the  Lacertilia. 

dl-gy-pel-ll-um,  s.  [Gr.  dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  dimin.  of  kypellon=  a  goblet,  a  cup.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauracete.  The  bark  of  Dicypel- 
lium  caryophyllatum  is  the  clove  cassia  of  Brazil. 

dl-gys-tld  -e-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  kystis=  a  bladder.] 

Z06I. :  An  order  of  Protozoa,  akin  to  the  Gregari- 
nida. 

did,  pret.  of  v.  [Do.] 

1.  As  the  simple  pret.  of  the  verb  to  do. 

“  He  did  it  unconstrained.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  As  a  substituted  verb. 

“  .  .  .  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God  as 

he  did  aforetime.” — Dan.  vi.  10. 

3.  As  auxiliary  of  the  past  tense. 

“The  mountain  did  burn  with  &Te.’’—Deut.  v.  23. 

4.  Used  to  convey  emphasis. 

1[  Did  is  the  only  surviving  instance  in  English  of 
the  oldest  mode  of  indicating  past  time — viz.,  by 
reduplication,  as  commonly  found  in  Greek  and 
occasionally  in  Latin.  In  O.  Eng.  the  suffix  of  the 
pret.  of  weak  verbs  was  de,  in  Goth,  and  O.  S.  da; 
thus  in  O.  Eng.  the  pret.  of  do  was  di-de,  in  A.  S. 
dyde,  in  O.  S.  deda.  In  Mod.  Eng.  the  suffix  of  the 
pret.  of  weak  verbs  is  ed,  e  is  a  connecting  vowel, 
and  d  a  contracted  form  of  did;  thus  we  loved 
really  represents  ive  love  did,  or  as  we  now  say,  we 
did  love.  [Do,  -ed.) 

dl-dac'-tlc,  dl-dac'-tlc-gd,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  didakti- 
kos,  from  didaskd=to  teach;  cogn.  with  Lat.  doceo; 
Fr.  didactique.] 

A.  As  adj.  {of  both  forms) :  Adapted  or  tending 
to  teach  or  convey  instruction  ;  containing  precepts, 
rules,  or  doctrines. 

*B.  As  subst.  {of  the  form  didactic): 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  treatise  on  education. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  art  or  science  of  teaching, 
dl-dac-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  didactical;  -ly.] 

In  a  didactic  manner,  so  as  to  convey  instruction. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


didactics 

di-dac'-tlcs,  s.  pi.  [Didactic.] 
dl-dac  -tyl,  dl-dac  -tyle,  a.&s.  [Fr.  didactyle, 
from  Gr.  didaktylos :  dis= twice,  twofold,  and  dak- 
iylos=a.  finger.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  two  toes  or  fingers. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  which  has  only  two  toes, 
dl-dac'-tjfl-ous,  a.  [Gr.  didaktylos. ]  Having 

two  fingers  or  toes ;  didactyle. 
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dl-del'-phi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelph{ia), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  One  of  the  families  of  the  order  Marsu- 
pialia,  and  the  only  one  found  out  of  Australia.  The 
DidelphidcB  or  Opossums  inhabit  N orth  and  South 
America,  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  carnivo¬ 
rous,  feeding  upon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  but 
they  will  also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit.  The  great 
toe  of  the  hind  foot  has  no  nail,  and  is  opposable  to 


didynamian 

dl  -dym-lte,  s.  [Gr.  didymos= a  twin,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  ,  ,  , 

Min. :  A  schist  from  the  Tyrol,  closely  approach¬ 
ing  Muscovite  in  its  composition.  It  is  a  reeble 
pearly  or  grayish-white  in  color.  Hardness,  1'5-Z ; 
specific  gravity,  2-75.  {Dana.)  Sometimes  incor¬ 
rectly  written  didrimite. 
di-dym-I-iim,  S.  [Gr .  didymos=&  twin.] 

A  metallic  triad  element,  symbol  Di  , 


ivo  nngers  or  toes ;  didactyle.  the  other  toes  enabling  th e  creator, e  l to  erase -  the  1-  Chem. :  A  metallic  triad  element,  symbol  Di  , 

*di-dall,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  tri-  +aji  aiso  ;s  prehensile  ^Tlie  marsunium  or  couch  in  atomic  weight  144.  It  occurs  along  with  cerium 
?S»lar  spade  used  for  cutting  and  banking  up  SOme  species  is  but  slightly  developed.  Their  denti-  (q- v.)  and  lanthanum  in  the  ^^al  cerite.  It ;is 

tion  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  incisors.  separated  from  cerium  by  igniting 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  of  a  small  Opossum,  Dryo-  and  treating  the  resulting  oxides  w  y  . 

lestes,  referable  to  the  Didelphidae,  have  been  found  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  n  i  • 

in  beds  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  in  North  America.  oxide.  The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  wit 


angular 
ditches. 

“  A  sickle  to  cut  with,  a  didall  and  crome, 

For  draining  of  ditches,  that  noies  thee  at  home.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  xvii.  19. 

dld'-ap-per,  *dyd-op-per,  *dive-dap-per,  s. 


in  ueus  or  upper  Jurassic  age  m  iNorrn  America.  - T- —  au  ‘ a  Vmt 

Species  closely  resembling  existing  forms  are  met 


[A  contraction  of  dive,  and  dapper  or  d'opper- one  with  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  the  Paris  Basin ;  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  is  auueu, 

Who  dips  or  dives.]  while  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  this  country  precipitates  the  lanthanum  and  didymmm  as  double 

fWnith  1  The  little  Grebe  or  Dabchick,  Podiceps  yield  the  bones  of  existing  genera.  tfifmby  SrecirdTaTing  hal°f  the  elide  with  am  -( 

dl  del  phyc,  a.  [Didelphic.]  monia,  and  leaving  the  precipitate  in  contact  with! 

dl-del'-phyc,  s.  [  Gr.  dis  —  twice,  twofold,  and  the  solution;  the  lanthanum,  being  the  stronger 
delphys= a  womb.]  base,  then  passes  into  solution  in  predominant 

1.  ZoOl. :  Agenus.of  Opossums  (Didelpbidse)  (q.v.).  quantity.  By  repeating  the  process,  the  oxides  being 
‘Whether  didascaliclc  or  heroick,  I  leave  to  the  judg-  These  animals  are  confined  to  the  American  conti-  again  dissolved  and  precipitated,  the  didymmm 
ment  of  the  critieks.”— Prior:  Solomon  (Pref.).  nents,  and  are  arboreal  andnocturnalin  their  habits,  oxide  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  Didymium  is  a  white 

dld'-der,  *dyd-der,  *dyd-er-in  «  rut,™  They  are  carnivorous,  greying  upon  small  quadra-  metal  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  specific  gravity,  6'5. 
doubtful.  Cf.  Ger.  zittern= to  trembl 

as  with  cold.  [Dade,  Dadib,  Dotee/  maj  ^  ^  _ _ _ _ 

“  Diddering  and  shivering  his  chaps.” — Urquhart:  Babe-  present,  and  in  D.dorsigera  is  merely  represented  violet  crystals  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid. 


Ornith. 
minor. 

dl-das'-cul-ur,  *di-das-cal'-lc,  *dl-das-cal’- 
Ick,  a.  [Gr.  didaskalikos,  from  didasko= to  teach.] 
Didactic,  preceptive. 


lais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 
didder-grass,  s.  Briza  media. 

did'-der-Ing,  *dyd-er-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s 
[Diddee.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.: 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  shivering  or  shaking  as  with  cold. 
“  Dyderinge.  Frigitus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 


by  folds  of  the  skin  concealing  the  nipples.  The  The  sulphate,  DLCSOjk^bHoO,  forms  rose-red  crys- 
female  of  this  species  carries  her  young  about  on  tals.  The  oxalate  is  a  crystalline  powder.  The 
her  back  while  they  cling  to  her  by  twining  their  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  didymium  con- 


tails  around  hers 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  Didelphys  are  found  in 
(See  the  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  America. 

dl-der'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  twofold,  and 
derma= a  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  con- 

caipiusS  and  Latr feni.  pl* adj/suff.  -icece.1  ‘ 

decetaeKiSold motSS?'  nvSSJSfil  dium,  «■«  outer  being  smooth  andciost-like,  frlgite  Bot.:  A  suborder  oi  plants  belonging  to  the  order 

and  dehiscent,  while  the  inner  is  very  delicate  and  Bignoniacese.  Fruity  succulent  or  ^capsular,  or  sili- 
evanescent.  J  ^  J  J  11 


tains  characteristic  dark  bands.  {Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.,  dbc.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi,  con¬ 
sisting  of  minute  plants  growing  upon  leaves,  bark, 
rotten  wood,  &c.,  distinguished  by  its  double  pe- 
ridium. 

did-ym-6-car -pe-se,  s.pl. 


[Mod.  Lat.  didymo- 


A.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  totter,  to  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child. 

“  To  see  him  diddle  up  and  down  the  room  1” 

Quarles:  Divine  Fancies,  i.  4. 

2.  To  jog ;  to  move  backward  and  forward. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  rapidly  backward  and  forward ;  to  jog. 

“  In  his  profession  he  had  right  good  luck 
At  bridals  his  elbo’  to  diddle.” 

A.  Scott:  Poems  (1811),  p.  34. 

2.  To  cheat. 

did  ’-die,  s.  [Diddle,  v.]  A  jingle  of  music. 

“  In  their  ears  it  is  a  diddle, 

Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle.” 

Train:  Poet.  Rev. 

diddle-daddle,  s.  Nonsense. 

“Let  us  have  done  now  with  all  this  diddle-daddle.” — 
Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  i.  108.  {Davies.) 

*dld-dle-d6m,  *did-dle-dome,  s.  [Eng.  diddle; 
-dom.)  A  trifle ;  kickshaws. 

“Feede  him  with  a  dish  of  diddledomes." — Breton: 
Rreame  of  Strange  Effects,  p.  17.  {Davies.) 

dld-dler,  s.  [Eng.  diddl{e)  ;  -er.)  A  cheat,  a 
swindle. 

dI-dec-9.-b.e  -dr 3,1,  a.  [Gr.  dts=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  decahedral  (q.  v.).l 

Crystallog.:  Having  the  form  of  a  decahedral 
prism,  with  pentahedral  summits. 

dI-del-phI-9,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
delphys— a  womb.] 

Z06I.:  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions  into 
which  the  class  Mammalia  is  divided,  when  the 


[Mod.  Lat.  didus,  and  Lat.  fem 


dl-dl-dse,  s.pl. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  of  which  Didus  is  the 
type. 

dl  -dine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  did(us),  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ine.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  theDididse  (q.  v.). 

*did-le,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  dabble,  to 
dredge. 

“To  didle  in  their  mud  for  pearl-muscles.” — W.  Taylor: 
Holberd’s  Memoirs  (1803),  i.  471.  {Davies.) 

dI-do-dec-9-he  -drul,  a.  [Gr.  d/s:=  twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.  dodecahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  form  of  a  dodecahedral 
prism,  with  hexahedral  summits. 

dl’-drachm  {ch  silent),  dl-drach  -mg,,  s. 
didrachmon=a.  double  drachma  (q.v.).] 

Greek  Numis. :  A  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce 
of  silver. 

“A  didrachm,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver, 
which  was  the  tribute.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ, 
iii.  §14. 

dl-drlm  -Ite,  s.  [Didvmite.] 
didst,  2d  pers.  sing,  past  tense  of  v.  [Do.  ] 


quose  and  two-valved ;  seeds  small,  ovate,  or  cylin¬ 
drical,  suspended  apterous,  sometimes  comose. 

dId-3?m-6-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  didymos=twin,  and 
karpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Didymocarpese. 

dld-ym-o-grap'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  didymos=tvrin ,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modification  of  graptolite 
(q-  v.).] 

Palceont. :  The  twin  Graptolite ;  a  genus  of  fossil 
Hydrozoa,  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitidse 
(Graptolites),  in  which  the  polypary  consists  of  two 
simple  monop rionidian  branches,  springing  from  a 
common  point.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  single 
rows,  as  in  the  common  Graptolite,  but  the  axes  are 
in  twins,  or  two-branched.  The  genus  is  commonest 
[Gr.  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
Wales. 

dld-ym-o-he  -llx,  s.  [Gr.  didymos=tvrin,  and 
helix= a  fellow,  a  comrade.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Algse,  with  the 
threads  consisting  of  pairs  of  microscopic,  inter¬ 
lacing,  spiral  filaments.  They  ordinarily  occur  in 
ferruginous  bog-water.  {Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 


dl-du9e'-ment,  s. ,  [Lat.  diduco=to  draw  apart ;  prion— a.  saw.] 


dld-ym-op'-rl-um,  s.  [Gr.  didymos— twin,  and 


Lat.  dt=dis=apart;  and  duco= to  draw ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ment.]  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  into 
distinct  parts. 

dl-duc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diductio,  from  diduco= to 
draw  apart.]  The  act  of  separating  by  withdrawing 
one  part  from  the  other. 

“  He  ought  to  show  what  kind  of  strings  they  are,  which, 
though  strongly  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  receiver 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiacese,  differing  from 
Desmidium  in  having  only  two  processes,  and  not 
being  angular,  and  in  the  number  of  rays  of  the 
endochrome  in  the  side  view  not  depending  upon 
the  number  of  angles.  {Griffith  dk  Henfrey .) 

dld'-y-mous,  a.  [Gr.  di<i//mos=twin.] 

Bot.:  Twin,  growing  double.  A  didymous  fruit  is 
composed  of  two  carpels  united  laterally  by  their 


structure  of  the  reproductive^ organs  is  taken  as  a  and  superficies  of  the  bladder,  must  draw  as  forcibly  one  caipeis  unitea  laterally  py  their 

S  as  another,  in  comparison  of  those  that  within  the  blad-  sutures.  Example  the  fruit  in  the  Galium  A 


basis  for  classification;  the  other  two  being  the 
Ornithodelphia  (Monotremata)  and  the  Monodel- 
phia.  Didelphia  comprises  the  Marsupialia  (q.  v.), 
or  those  non-placental  Mammals  in  which  the  uter¬ 
ine  dilations  of  the  oviducts  continue  distinct 
throughout  life,  opening  into  two  separate  vagina, 
which  in  turn  open  into  a  urogenital  canal,  distinct 


W  nivu.  in  turn  iuuu  u  uiogouivux  v/uuuij  uionuvv  4  f  wwo 

from  the  rectum,  though  embraced  by  the  same  diduction  or  deduction. 


der  draw  so  as  to  hinder  the  diduction  of  its  sides.” — 
Boyle. 

*dl-duc’-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  diduct{us ),  pa.  par.  of 
diduco,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Separating  or 
tending  to  separate ;  disjunctive. 

*dl-duc’-tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  diductive;  -ly.]  By 


sphincter  muscle.  The  young  of  this  sub-class  are 
born  imperfect,  or,  as  it  were,  prematurely,  and  are 
carried  in  the  pouch  or  second  womb  till  perfect. 

dI-del  -phI-9,11,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelphi{aY,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Didel¬ 
phia  (q.  v.). 

dl-del'-phlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelph{ia).  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ic .]  The  same  as  Didelphian  (q.v.). 

dl-del-phld,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelph{ia ) ,  and  culidse.  Didunculus  strigirostris  inhabits  the  Navi 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -id.]  gators’  Isles. 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Didelphian  (q.  v.).  dl  -diis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.] 

B.  As8ubst.:  A  member  of  the  group  Didelphia  _  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Rasores,  sub-order  Colum 


“  Either  directly  expressed  or  diductively  contained  in 
this  work.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

dI-dun-cu’-11-dse.  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  didunculus, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Columbacei  (Pigeons) ,  which 
they  connect  with  the  extinct  Dodo, 
dl-dun’-evi-lus,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  didus  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Didun- 


(q.  v.). 


didymous  anther  is  the  result  of  two  lobes  united 
by  a  very  short  connective,  as  the  anther  in  the 
genus  Euphorbia. 

did  -f-nam,  s.  [Didynamia.] 

Bot. :  A  didynamous  plant. 

dld-$f-na '-mi-9,,  s.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold, 
dynamis= power;  and  Lat.  pi.  suff.  - ia .] 

Bot. :  In  the  Linneean  system  of  plants  the  four¬ 
teenth  class,  consisting  of  those  which  have  four 
stamens,  two  long  and  two  short.  It  contains  two 
orders,  Gymniospermia  and  Angiospermia  (q.  v.). 

dld-y-n.a -mi-911,  dId-yn-9-mous,  dld-jf- 
nam'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  didynam{ia ) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ian, 
•ous,  -ic.  1 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  containing 
four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
others,  as  in  the  Scrophulariaceee. 

“  Some  flowers  are  didynamous ,  having  only  four  out  of 
five  stamens  developed,  and  the  two  corresponding  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  flower  longer  than  the  two  lateral 


bacei  (Pigeons).  Didus  ineptus  is  the  Dodo  (q.  v.).  ones.”— Balfour:  Botany,  §  419. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  9midst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
s,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


die 


ales 


die  (1),  *de,  *dee,  *deghe,  *deghen,  *deie, 
♦deien,  *deighe,  *deigen,  *deighen,  *deys 
♦dieghe,  *dye,  *dyghe,  v.  i.  [From  Icel.  deyja; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  dd,  Dan.  dOe,  O.  Sax.  ddian,  Goth. 
diloan,  O.  H.Ger.  t&wan,  M.  H.  Ger.  touwen all— 
to  die ;  O.  Fris.  deia,  deja= to  kill.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lose  life,  to  expire;  to  become  dead;  to 
leave  this  world. 

II  It  is  followed : 

(1)  By  of  before  the  cause  of  death. 

“•  .  .  have  been  infected  with  disease,  and  have  died 
of  it.” — Wiseman. 

(2)  By  by  before  the  instrument  of  death. 

“Their  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword:  their  sons 

and  daughters  shall  die  by  famine.” — Jer.  xi.  22. 

(3)  By  for  before  the  cause  of  death,  when  that 
cause  is  the  privation — expressed  or  implied — of  any¬ 
thing.  [C.  (1).] 

“  And  loaths  the  wat’ry  glass  wherein  she  gaz’d. 

And  shuns  it  still,  altho’  for  thirst  she  die.” 

Davies. 

2.  To  depart  this  life ;  to  meet  death. 

“  There  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (oh,  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge),  taught  us  how  to  die.” 

Tickell:  On  the  Death  of  Addison. 

3.  To  perish  by  violence. 

‘‘God  forbid;  thou  shalt  not  die.” — 1  Sam.  xx.  2. 

4.  To  be  punished  with  death;  to  suffer  capital 
punishment. 

“  If  I  die  f or  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king, 
my  old  master,  must  be  relieved.” — Shakesp.:  King  Lear, 
iii.  3. 

5.  To  lose  vegetable  life ;  to  wither  away,  to  be¬ 
come  dead. 

“  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone.” — John  xii.  24. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  perish,  to  come  to  naught,  to  be  lost,  to 
cease  to  exist. 

“This  day  all  quarrels  die.” — Shakesp.:  Titus  AndronU 
cue,  i.  2. 

2.  To  become  useless  or  powerless ;  to  fail. 

“His  project  dies.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  the  principal  quality 
or  property ;  to  become  useless  for  any  purpose. 

“A  dying  coal.” — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  338. 

4.  To  become  gradually  less  strong  or  distinct ;  to 
cease  or  pass  away  gradually ;  to  vanish ;  as,  The 
sound  died  away  in  the  distance. 

“  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

5.  To  pass  from  memory ;  to  become  forgotten. 

“Dedes  that  wolde  deie,  storye  kepeth  hem  euermore.” 

— Trevisa,  i.  7 

6.  To  sink,  to  faint. 

"  His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.” 
— 1  Sam.  xxv.  37. 

7.  To  languish  with  affection  ;  to  pine. 

“  The  young  men  acknowledged,  in  love  letters,  that 
they  died  for  Kebecca.” — Tatter. 

*8.  To  lose  strength  and  life;  to  become  vapid 
and  spiritless;  (applied  to  liquors).  [Dead,  A.  I. 

1  (8>-l 

*9.  To  become  indifferent  to  ;  to  cease  to  be  under 
the  power  of ;  as,  To  die  to  the  world,  To  die  to  sin. 

*10.  To  endure  great  hardship  or  affliction. 

“I  die  daily.” — Cor.  xv.  31. 

B.  Theol. :  To  perish  everlastingly. 

“  So  long  as  God  shall  live,  so  long  shall  the  damned 
die.” — Hakewill:  On  Providenoe. 

C.  Special  phrases  : 

1)  To  die  for  something  : 

a )  To  lose  life  through  something.  [Die  I., 
IT  (3).]  . 

(6)  To  pine. 

“And  in  despite  of  all  [she]  dies  for  him.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  die  away :  To  become  gradually  less  dis¬ 
tinct. 

(3)  To  die  out :  To  become  gradually  extinct. 

*(4)  To  die  in  the  pain:  To  die_in  the  attempt  to 

do  a  thing. 

“Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  M.  women,  wholy  bent  to 
revenge  the  villanies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Romains,  or  to  die  in  the  payne.” — Holinshed  (1577). 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  die 
and  to  expire :  “  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although  they  have 
not  breath :  these  die,  but  do  not  expire.  There  are 
other  things  which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not 
live :  such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does  not 
die,  but  it  expires.  By  a  natural  metaphor,  the 
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time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life  of  objects;  and 
hence  we  speak  of  the  date  expiring,  and  the  like ; 
and  as  life  is  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects, 
so  may  death  to  objects  not  having  physical  life.” 
{Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  die  and  to  per - 
ish,  see  Pekish. 
die-earth,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  at  Coalbrook  Dale,  England,  for  the 
Wenlock  shale,  because  this  stratum  lies  beneath 
all  the  mining-ground  of  the  district,  the  minerals 
dying  out,  as  it  were,  at  this  stage  of  descent. 
{Page.) 

♦die  (2),  v.  t.  [Dye,  v.] 

♦die  (1),  s.  [Dye,  s.] 

♦die  (2)  (pi.  dies ,  dice,  dees,  dis ,  dyse ),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
det,d6  (pi.  dez)  =  a  die ;  Prov.  dat ;  Ital.  dada  (pi. 
dadi)  =  a  cube,  a  pedestal;  Sp.  dado  (pi.  dados); 
Low  Lat.  dadus=  a  die.  Dadus= Lat.  datus  (sc. 
talus— a  die)  =  given,  pa.  par.  of  do = to  give,  to 
throw.  (Sfceod.)J  [Dice.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

“  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  liim;  for  he  is  but  one.”— 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

3.  A  small  square  or  cubic  body. 

“  Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of  words  by 
having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies.” — 
Watts. 

♦II.  Fig. :  Hazard,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 

“Th’  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IX.  v.  13. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  cube  or  dado  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Games:  A  cube  marked  with  figures  on  its 
respective  sides  and  used  in  games  of  chance.  The 
Greek  dice  were  cubes,  and  were  numbered  like  our 
own,  6-1,  5-2,  4-3,  so  that  the  opposite  faces  should 
add  7.  They  usually  threw  three  dice.  The  original 
dice  are  supposed  to  have  been  knuckle-bones,  and 
they  still  maintained  their  popularity  after  the 
more  perfect  numbered  cube  had  been  introduced. 
The  bones  were  called  tali,  and  were  used  five  in 
number.  The  astragali  were  probably  cubes  with¬ 
out  numbers,  and  played  like  the  knuckle-bones ; 
they  were  made  of  bone,  stone,  metal,  ivory,  or 
glass.  The  number  of  pieces  used  was  similar  to 
the  number  of  the  lines  on  the  Greek  abacus,  or  the 
digits  of  the  hand.  [Abacus.]  The  game  of  astra¬ 
gali  is  represented  in  ancient  sculpture  and  in  a 
painting  in  Herculaneum.  Pliny  mentions  a  group 
in  bronze  by  Polycletus  of  two  naked  boys  at  play, 
then  in  the  Atrium  of  Titus.  The  same  subject  in 
stone  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  game  of 
duodecim  scripta  the  moves  were  determined  by 
dice ;  the  games  of  tali  and  tessera  were  played  with 
dice.  Dice  similar  to  ours  were  found  at  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  and  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed 
Pompeii  surprised  a  hazard-party  at  their  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  1800  years  afterward  the  dice  were  found  in 
their  bony  hands,  and  the  game  yet  unsettled.  The 
dice-box  of  the  ancients  ( fritillus )  was  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  and  had  parallel  indentations  to  turn 
the  dice  as  they  were  shaken.  {Knight.) 

IT  In  this  sense  the  form  dice  alone  is  used  in  the 
plural :  in  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  A.  I.,  3, 
the  form  used  is  dies. 

3.  Metal : 

(1)  In  punching-machines,  a  bed-piece  which  has 
an  opening  the  size  of  the  punch,  and  through 
which  the  piece  is  driven.  This  piece  may  be  a 
planchet  or  blank,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  plug  driven 
out  of  the  object  to  form  a  bolt  or  rivet  hole.  In 
nut-machines  the  nut-blanks  may  be  made  by  one 
die  and  punched  by  another. 

(2)  Forging:  A  device  consisting  of  two  parts 
which  coact  to  give  to  the  piece  swaged  between 
them  the  desired  form. 

(3)  Sheet-metal :  A  former  and  punch  or  a  cameo 
and  intaglio  die  between  which  a  piece  of  sheet- 
metal  is  pressed  into  shape  by  a  blow  or  simple 
pressure.  [Dbop-prbss.] 

(4)  Coining :  Both  dies  are  intaglio,  so  as  to  make 
a  cameo  or  raised  impression  upon  each  face  of  the 
planchet.  The  upper  die  has  the  obverse,  the  face, 
which  is  often  the  bust  of  the  sovereign  or  national 
emblem.  The  lower  die  has  the  reverse,  with  an 
effigy,  legend,  value,  escutcheon,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Owing  to  the  random  way  in  which  ornaments 
are  disposed  on  coins,  any  general  definition  will 
no  longer  meet  all  cases.  A  die  for  coining,  mechan¬ 
ically  considered,  is  made  by  the  following  process : 
A  piece  of  softened  steel  called  a  hub  is  prepared, 
and  upon  its  end  the  design  is  cut.  The  steel  is 
then  hardened,  and  is  used  to  make  a  matrix,  in 
which  the  impression  is  intaglio,  that  is,  sunken. 
A  plug  of  softened  steel  a  little  larger  than  its  ulti¬ 
mate  size,  and  with  the  center  a  little  raised,  is 
placed  on  the  bed  of  a  screw-presst  and,  the  hard¬ 
ened  matrix  being  placed  upon  it,  pressure  is 


brought  to  bear  on  the  matrix,  which  delivers  its  im¬ 
pression  on  the  face  of  the  plug.  The  result  is  a 
salient  impression,  and  forms  the  punch.  In  all 
cases  where  metal  is  condensed  it  becomes  heated 
and  hardened,  and  in  this  case  it  becomes  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  imperfect  punch  and  anneal  it, 
after  which  it  receives  another  pressure  from  the 
matrix.  This  is  repeated  until  the  impression  is  fully 
developed.  The  punch,  by  a  similar  operation,  is 
then  employed  to  make  a  die.  The  die  is  then  hard¬ 
ened.  and  may  be  used  for  coining  or  for  making  a 
new  hub  if  the  former  should  become  injured.  The 
first  perfect  die  is  generally  retained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  last  mentioned.  The  date  is  put  by  hand  into 
the  dies  to  be  used  in  coining,  as  it  requires  to  be 
changed ;  and  the  first  die  and  the  hub  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  many  years  and  may  make  hundreds  of 
dies.  For  the  application  of  the  dies,  see  Coining. 
A  mode  of  procedure  which  saves  one  step  in  the 
above  process  is  to  engrave  the  design  in  intaglio  in 
the  first  place.  This,  when  hardened,  forms  a  ma¬ 
trix,  from  which  the  punch  is  made;  the  punch 
being  used  to  form  the  die  for  coining.  A  die  will 
sometimes  deliver  250,000  impressions  before  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  coining-press ;  and 
sometimes  a  die  will  crack  at  the  first  impression. 
(Knight.) 

“  Such  variety  of  dies  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  stamping 
his  money  makes  the  discovery  of  counterfeits  more  diffi¬ 
cult.” — Swift. 

(5)  Engraving :  An  engraved  plate  or  small  roller 
of  steel,  subsequently  hardened  and  used  to  deliver 
an  impression  upon  the  surface  of  a  soft  steel  roller,, 
which  in  turn  is  hardened  and  forms  a  mill.  The 
die  is  intaglio,  and  the  mill  is  cameo.  The  latter  is 
used  to  impress  a  plate  or  a  roller  to  be  used  for 
bank-note  printing  or  cali  o-printing  respectively. 
[Transeerking-machine  ;  Clamming-machine.] 

(6)  One  of  the  pieces  which  combine  to  form  a 
hollow  screw  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts  and  such 
like.  The  two  portions  are  fitted  in  a  stock.  In 
some,  the  dies  are  set  up  by  screws,  in  others  by 
scrolls.  [Clocks,  Dies.] 

4.  Min. :  A  piece  of  hard  iron  placed  in  the  pan  to 
receive  the  friction  of  the  muller.  Between  the  die 
and  the  muller  the  ore  is  crushed. 

If  To  cast  the  die  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  throw  dice  from  the  dice-box. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  run  a  risk  or  hazard, 
die-sinker,  s. 

Engraving :  One  who  cuts  or  engraves  dies  for 
coins,  medals,  &c. 

die-sinking,  s. 

Engraving \:  The  art  of  making  dies  for  coins,  med¬ 
als,  &c.  It  is  a  branch  of  engraving,  but  involves 
turning,  tempering,  and  the  use  of  other  tools  be¬ 
sides  the  graver, 
die-stock,  s. 

Metal-working :  A  frame  to  hold  the  dies  for  cut 
ting  external  screw-threads.  The  dies  are  detached 
pieces  of  steel,  containing  the  thread  on  their  inner 
curved,  surfaces,  and  these  fit  into  grooves  or  upon 
ridges  in  the  slot  of  the  die-stock,  being  closed  upon 
the  bolt  to  be  threaded  by  means  of  a  set-screw, 
Plier  die-stocks  are  made  by  setting  removable  dies 
in  the  jaws  of  pliers, 
dl’-eb,  s.  [A  native  term.] 

Zobl. :  A  species  of  wild  dog  ( Canis  anthus)  found 
in  North  Africa. 

dief-fen-bach  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  H.  Dieffen- 
bach,  a  German  botanist.  J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Araceee,  tribe  Anapore®.  Die  fen- 
bachia  sequina  is  the  Dumb-cane  (q.  v.). 

dl-e-ge’-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  diegeomai— to  set  out 
in  detail,  to  narrate.]  A  description,  narrative, 
history,  or  recital. 

dl-ek'-ta-sis,  s.  [Greek  =  a  stretching  out.]  A 
lengthening  or  drawing  out  of  a  short  syllable. 

dl-e-lec’-trlc,  s.  [Gr.  dia:=  through,  across,  and 
Eng.  electric  (q.  v.).]  , 

Elect. :  Any  medium  through  or  across  which  the 
electric  force  is  transmitted  by  a  process  different 
from  conduction,  as  in  induction,  a  non-conductor 
separating  a  body  electrified  by  conduction  from 
the  electrifying  body. 

di-en-geph  -3,-lon,  s. ;  pi.  dl-en-§epb -a-la 
[Gr.  dia=  between,  and  Eng.  encephalon .] 

Anat. :  The  middle  brain,  embracing  the  optic 
thalami  and  the  third  ventricle, 
dl-er’-e-sls,  s.  [Diuresis.] 
dl-er-vll'-la,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dierville,  the 
discoverer.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  erect  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Caprifoliacere.  They  are  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  China,  and  Japan.  Diervilla  canadensis  is  a 
hardy  shrub  with  yellow  flowers, 
dl  e§,  *.  [Lat.]  A  day. 
dies  non.  [Lat.] 

Law :  A  day  when  tne  courts  do  not  sit,  as  a  Sun¬ 
day,  a  public  holiday,  &c. 


bdll,  bd^;  pdut,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§:  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =•  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del- 
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difference 


dl-S'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  diesis= a  division,  a  quarter- 
tone  in  music :  dta=through,  and  hiemi= to  send.] 

!•  Print.:  The  double  dagger  (|),  a  reference- 
mark. 

2-  Music :  Originally  the  name  of  a  semi-tone, 
called  afterward  a  limma.  In  later  writings, 
applied  to  a  third  or  quarter  of  a  tone  in  the  enhar¬ 
monic  and  chromatic  scales.  The  modern  enhar¬ 
monic  diesis  is  the  interval  represented  by  125 : 128, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  three  true  major- 
thirds  and  one  octave. 

di'-et  (1),  *di-ete,  s.  [Fr.  dibte;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  diet  a;  Low  Lat.  dieta,  diceta—a  ration  of 
food;  Gr.  (iiatfa=diet.] 

1.  An  allowance  of  food,  a  ration. 

“For  his  diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him  of 
the  king.” — Jeremiah  lii.  34. 

2.  Food,  provisions,  meat. 

“  Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  437. 

3.  An  article  of  food. 

“  Milk  appears  to  be  a  proper  diet  for  human  bodies.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  course  of  food  prescribed  or  regulated  med¬ 
ically  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  disease, 
preservation  of  health,  &c. 

“  I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than 
frequent  use  of  physic;  for  those  diets  alter  the  body 
more,  and  trouble  it  less.” — Bacon. 

To  take  diet:  To  be  under  a  regimen  for  a  dis¬ 
ease,  which  anciently  was  cured  by  severe  discipline 
of  that  kind. 

“To  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  diet  and  food,  see 
Food. 

♦diet-bread,  s.  A  sort  of  sweet  cake. 

♦diet-drink,  s.  A  medicated  liquor;  drink 
brewed  with  medical  ingredients. 

"The  observation  will  do  that  better  than  the  lady’s 
diet-drinks.” —Locke. 

di'-et  (2),  *dy-ett,  s.  [Essentially  the  same  word 
as  diet  (1),  s. ;  but  “  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word 
undoubtedly  arose  from  a  popular  etymology  that 
connected  it  with  the  Lat.  dies— a  day,  especially 
a  set  day,  a  day  appointed  for  public  business; 
whence,  by  extension,  a  meeting  for  business,  an 
assembly.”  ( Skeat .)] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  journey,  an  expedition. 

“His  diet  would  be  sooner  perhaps  than  was  looked 
for.” — Calderwood,  p.  248. 

2.  The  fixed  day  for  holding  a  market. 

“  This  market  being  ruled  by  the  dyets  of  the  nolt- 
market  of  Wigton.” — Symson:  Descr.  Galloway,  p.  26. 

II.  Technically : 

Polit. :  A  meeting  or  assembly  of  delegates  or 
dignitaries  convened  and  held  from  day  to  day  for 
legislative,  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  administra¬ 
tive  purposes :  specif.,  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  German  Empire,  Austria,  the  Cantons  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  &c.  The  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  was 
composed  of  three  colleges ;  one  of  electors,  one  of 
princes,  and  one  of  imperial  towns,  and  commenced 
with  the  edict  of  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  The  best 
known  meetings  were  those  at  Nuremburg,  1467, 
Worms,  1521  (at  which  Luther  was  excommuni¬ 
cated)  ,  Spires,  1529,  and  Augsburg,  1530. 

“  And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw’s  diet) 

He  reign’d  in  most  unseemly  quiet.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  iv 

♦diet-booke,  s.  A  diary,  a  journal. 

“It  [conscience]  is  a  diet-booke,  wherein  the  sinnes  of 
everie  day  are  written,  and  for  that  cause  to  the  wicked 
a  mother  of  feare.” — Epistle  of  Christian  Brother  (1624), 

p.  25. 

♦diet-house,  s.  A  dining  or  banqueting  hall. 

“His  diet-houses,  interteinment,  and  all  other  things 
necessarie.” — Holinshed:  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 

di’-et,  *di-ete,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Diet,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feed. 

“They  must  be  dieted  like  mules.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  feed  according  to  the  rules  of  medicine. 

“  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 

Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

3.  To  support  with  food,  to  nourish. 

“  Dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  803. 

♦II.  Fig. :  To  feed,  to  fill. 

“  As  if  I  lov’d  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  ix. 


B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  eat,  to  feed. 

“  Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  46. 

f2.  To  eat  or  take  food  according  to  a  prescribed 
regimen,  or  the  rules  of  medicine. 

dlet-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  diet;  -ary.'] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  a  . regimen  or  the  rules 
of  diet. 

“Statistics,  dietary  tables,  commissioners’  rules,  &c.” — 
Disraeli:  C'oningsby. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  regimen ;  a  prescribed  system  or  course  of 
diet;  rules  of  diet. 

“  References  to  dietaries.” — Disraeli:  Coningsby. 

2.  A  fixed  allowance  of  food  given  daily. 

dl'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  diet;  -er.]  One  who  pre¬ 
scribes  or  prepares  food  according  to  rules. 

“And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick, 

And  he  her  dieter.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbel.,  iv.  2. 

di-e-tet’-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  diaitetikos.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  the  use  of  food 
according  to  medical  rules. 

“This  book  of  Oheyne’s  produced  even  sects  in  the 
dietetic  philosophy.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments  (Pref.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  proper  use  of  food,  so  as  to 
adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diet  to  the 
particular  state  of  each  person,  and  to  extract  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  from  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  nutritive  matter. 

di-e-tet’-ic-Al,  a.  [Eng.  dietetic;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diet ;  dietetic. 

dl-e-tet’-ic-Al-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  dietetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dietetical  manner ;  according  to  the  rules  of 
diet. 

di-e-tet  -1st,  s.  [Gr.  diaitetikos.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  dietetics ;  a  dietist. 

di-eth  -er-e-scope,  s.  [Gr.  dia  =  through,  and 
ait  her = ether,  the  upper,  purerair;  or  diaithros  — 
quite  clear  and  fine,  and  skopeo  —  to  look  at.]  An 
instrument  for  geodesy  and  for  teaching  optics,  in¬ 
vented  by  G.  Luvini,  of  Tunis,  and  announced  by 
him  in  April,  1876.  (Haydn.) 

di-eth'^l-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di  —  twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  ethyl  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  This  term  denotes  that  two  atoms  of  hy¬ 
drogen  in  an  organic  compound  have  been  each 
replaced  by  the  monad  radical  ethyl,  (C2H5)  '. 

diethyl-carbinol,  s.  (Amyl  Alcohol.] 

di-eth  -jfl,  s.  [Butane.] 

di-eth-yl-am-ine,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  ethylamine.]  A  non-toxic  ptomaine 
(C4HnN),  obtained  from  putrefying  pikefish. 

di-e-thfl’-i-A,  s.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  ethylia  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  obtained  from  ethylia  by  the 
action  of  ethylic  bromide,  and  subsequent  distilla¬ 
tion  with  potash.  It  resembles  ethylia  very  much 
in  its  reactions.  Formula,  (C^Hs^HN:  boiling 
point,  57°C. 

♦dl-et’-ic,  s.  [Eng.  dietic;  -ic.]  A  system  of  diet. 

“  Gentle  dietics  or  healing  applications.”  —  Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  397.  (Davies.) 

di'-et-ine,  s.  [Fr.]  A  subordinate  or  local  diet ; 
a  cantonal  convention. 

di-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  taking  food  according  to 
the  rules  of  dietetics. 

“  Those  maiden  dietings  and  set  prescriptions  of  baths 
and  odors.” — Milton:  Beason  of  Church  Gov. 

2.  Diet,  food. 

“  Yet  can  I  set  my  Gallio’s  dieting, 

A  pestle  of  a  lark  or  plover’s  wing.” 

Donne:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

dl-et-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diet;  -isf.]  One  who  is  skilled 
in  dietetics. 

fdi-e-ti'-tian,  s.  [Gr.  diaitetikos.]  A  dietist. 

Dieu,  s.  [Fr.]  God. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  phr.  God  and  my  right;  the 
motto  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  first  adopted 
by  Richard  I.,  at  the  battle  of  Gisors,  Sept.  20,  1198, 
and  afterward  assumed  as  the  royal  motto  by  Henry 

♦dieu-gard,  *diew-garde,  s.  God  save  you;  a 
salutation. 

“  Each  beck  of  yours  shall  be  in  stead  of  a  diew^/arde 
unto  me.” — Florio:  Second  Brutes  (1591),  p.  81. 


dif-far-re-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffarreatio,  from 
dif-  dis=apart,  and  farreum—a  cake  made  of  spelt ; 
far— a  kind  of  grain,  spelt.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  The  breaking  of  a  cake  between  man 
and  wife,  as  a  sign  of  divorce.  The  opposite  of  con- 
farreatio  (q.v.). 

dif  -fer  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  differo  =  to  carry  in 
opposite  directions:  dif—dis= apart,  and  fero—  to 
carry;  Ital.  differire;  Sp.  diferir ;  Fr.  differ er.\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  dissimilar,  distinct,  or  unlike ;  to  have 
properties,  qualities  or  characteristics  different 
from  those  of  another. 

‘‘Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  21. 

*2.  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  formerly  with 
was  occasionally  used. 

“Idolatry  .  .  .  differeth  but  a  letter  with  idiolatry.” 
—Bp.  Andrewes:  Ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 

3.  To  disagree  in  opinion,  to  dissent;  not  to  be  in 
accord ;  followed  either  by  from  or  by  with. 

“  There  are  certain  measures  to  be  kept,  which  may  leave 
a  tendency  rather  to  gain  than  to  irritate  those  who  differ 
with  you  in  their  sentiments.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

4.  To  be  at  variance ;  to  dispute,  to  contend,  to 
quarrel. 

“A  man  of  judgment  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself  that  those  which 
so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  themselves  never 
agree.” — Bacon. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  different,  distinct,  or  unlike. 

“A  different  dialect  or  pronunciation  differs  persons  of 
divers  countries.” — Derham:  Physico-Theol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix., 
note  1. 

2.  To  set  at  variance ;  to  cause  a  difference  be¬ 
tween. 

“  For  as  gude  and  as  bonny  as  she  is,  if  Maister  Angis 
and  her  mak  it  up,  I’se  ne’er  be  the  man  to  differ  them.” 
— Saxon  and  Gael.,  i.  79. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  differ ,  to 
dissent,  to  disagree,  and  to  vary :  “  Differ,  vary,  and 
disagree,  are  applicable  either  to  persons  or 
things  ;  dissent  to  persons  only.  First  as  to  persons : 
to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  term, 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  any  cause  or  in  any  degree ;  we  vary  only  in 
small  matters  ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in 
their  statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to 
differ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number: 
one  may  ron/,  or  an  indefinite  number  may  vary; 
two  or  a  specific  number  disagree:  thus  two  or 
more  may  differ  in  an  account  which  they  give ;  one 
person  may  vary  at  different  times  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  ;  and  two  particular  individuals  dis¬ 
agree  :  we  may  differ  in  matters  of  fact  or  specula¬ 
tion  ;  we  vary  only  in  matters  of  fact ;  we  disa¬ 
gree  mostly  in  matters  of  speculation.  Historians 
may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair,  and 
authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject;  narrators  vary  in  certain  circumstances; 
two  particular  philosophers  disagree  in  accounting 
for  a  phenomenon.  To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one 
man  with  another ;  to  dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or 
more  in  relation  to  a  community ;  thus  two  writers 
on  the  same  subject  may  disagree  in  their  conclu¬ 
sions,  because  they  set  out  from  different  premises ; 
men  dissent  from  the  established  religion  of  their 
country  according  to  their  education  and  character. 
When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant 
feeling ;  variances  arise  from  a  collision  of  inter¬ 
ests  ;  disagreements  from  asperity  of  humor ;  dis¬ 
sensions  from  a  clashing  of  opinions :  differences 
may  exist  between  nations,  and  may  be  settled  by 
cool  discussions ;  when  variances  arise  between 
neighbors,  their  passions  often  interfere  to  prevent 
accommodations.  .  .  .  In  regard  to  things,  differ 
is  said  of  two  things  with  respect  to  each  other; 
vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to  itself:  thus,  two 
tempers  differ  from  each  other,  and  a  person’s  tem¬ 
per  varies  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  Differ  is  said 
of  everything  promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only 
said  of  such  things  as  might  agree :  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things,  but 
two  numbers  disagree  which  are  intended  to  agree.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

tdif-fer’  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  differer.]  [Defer.] 
To  defer,  to  delay. 

“  It  is  folye  to  differ  the  thing  tyll  tomorowe  that  had 
nede  to  be  done  by  and  by.” — Palsgrave. 

dif  -fer,  s.  [Differ  (1),u.]  Difference.  (Vulgar.) 

dif  -fer-qn?e,  (1)  *  dIf-fer-qn-5^,  *dlf-fer- 
ens,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  diferencia:  Ital.  differenzia;  Lat. 
differentia,  from  differo.]  [Differ,  (1),  v.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  different  or  dis¬ 
tinct  from,  or  unlike  something  else;  dissimilarity 
unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  diversity. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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•,2;  The  quality  or  property  by  which  one  thing 
Olliers  from  another. 

3.  The  disproportion  between  two  things. 

“Mark  now  the  difference ,  ye  that  boast  your  love 

Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  346,  347. 

4.  A  distinction,  a  distinguishing. 

“  Making  a  difference.” — Jude  22. 

5.  An  evidence  of  distinction ;  a  differential  mark. 

“  Henry  had  the  title  of  sovereign,  yet  did  not  put  those 
things  in  execution  which  are  the  true  marks  and  differ - 
ences  of  sovereignty.” — Davies. 

*6.  A  part,  a  division. 

“There  bee  of  time  three  differences:  the  first  from  the 
Creation  of  man  to  the  Floud,  or  Deluge,  .  .  .  the 
1  second  from  the  Floud  to  the  first  Olympias.” — Holland: 
Camden,  p.  84.  (  Davies . ) 

7.  A  point  or  question  in  dispute  ;  a  ground  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

“  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court?” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

_  8.  A  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a  controversy,  a  conten¬ 
tion,  a  disagreement,  a  variance. 

“Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more  unluckily  than 
that  there  should  be  such  differences  among  them.” — Til- 
lotion. 

9.  A  disagreement  in  opinion ;  dissent. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  A  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat-of-arms, 
serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from  another,  or 
to  show  how  distant  a  younger  branch  is  from  the 
elder  or  prin¬ 
cipal  branch. 

Thus  the  eld¬ 
est  son  (during 
the  lifetime  of 
his  father) 
bears  a  label ; 
the  second  son, 
a  crescent ;  the 
third,  a  mul¬ 
let;  the  fourth, 
a  martlet;  the 
fifth,  an  annu -  — 

let;  the  sixth,  a  Differences. 

fleur-de-lys;  the  seventh,  a  rose ;  the  eighth,  a 
cros-moline ;  the  ninth,  a  double  quatre-foil. 

2.  Logic :  The  mark  or  marks  by  which  the  species 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its  genus;  the 
specific  characteristic. 

3.  Math.:  The  remainder  of  a  sum  or  quantity 
when  a  number  or  quantity  is  subtracted  from  it. 

“  The  difference  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height  in 
question.” — Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  286. 

4.  Geography: 

(1)  Difference  of  latitude :  An  arc  of  the  meridian 
included  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  which 
two  places  lie. 

(2)  Difference  of  longitude:  An  arc  of  the  equator 
comprehended  between  the  meridians  of  two  places. 

Tf  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  differ¬ 
ence,  variety,  diversity,  and  medley :  ‘  ‘  Difference 
and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  themselves ; 
diversity  and  medley  are  created  either  by  accident 
or  design:  the  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage ; 

.  ,  .  where  a  number  of  men  come  together 
with  different  habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  med¬ 
ley  of  characters  ;  good  taste  may  render  a  diversity 
of  color  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste 
will  be  apt  to  form  a  ridiculous  medley  of  colors 
and  ornaments.  A_  diversity  of  sounds  heard  at  a 
suitable  distance  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening, 
will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear ;  a  medley 
of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at  a  distance,  must 
always  be  harsh  and  offensive.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  betwen  difference  and 
distinction:  “ Difference  lies  in  the  thing;  distinc¬ 
tion  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the  former  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect;  the 
distinction  rests  on  the  difference ;  those  are  equally 
bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  or  who  make  no  distinction  where  there 
is  a  difference.  Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a 
species  of  the  latter:  the  difference  is  either  exter¬ 
nal  or  internal ;  the  distinction  is  always  external ; 
we  have  differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in 
dress :  the  difference  between  profession  and  prac¬ 
tice,  though  very  considerable,  is  often  lost  sight  of 
by  professors  of  Christianity ;  in  the  sight  of  God, 
there  is  no  rank  or  distinction  that  will  screen  a 
man  from  the  consequences  of  unrepented  sins.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference, 
altercation,  dispute,  and  quarrel:  “All  these  terms 
are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a  difference 
on  some  personal  question ;  the  term  difference  is 
here  as  general  and  indefin  ite  as  in  the  former  case : 
a  difference,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
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generally  of  a  less  serious  and  personal  kind;  a  dis¬ 
pute  consists  not  only  of  angry  words,  but  much  ill 
blood  and  unkind  offices ;  an  altercation  is  a  wordy 
dispute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn  out 
into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides ;  quarrel  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  which  leads  to 
every  species  of  violence :  the  difference  may  some¬ 
times  arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
easily  rectified ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes 
but  by  the  fault  of  both  parties ;  altercations  arise 
mostly  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obsti¬ 
nate  defense  of,  one’s  opinions;  quarrels  mostly 
spring  from  injuries  real  or  supposed:  differences 
subsist  between  men  in  an  individual  or  public  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect 
manner ;  disputes  and  altercations  are  mostly  con¬ 
ducted  m  a  direct  manner  between  individuals; 
quarrels  may  arise  betwixt  nations  or  individuals, 
and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offense  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

difference-engine,  s.  The  same  as  Babbage’s 
Calculating  Machine.  [Calculating  Machine.] 
difference  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  A  third  tone  produced  when  two  different 
musical  notes  are  sounded,  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  rates  of  the 
primary  tones.  ( Rossiter .) 

♦dlf-fer’-enge  (2),  *dlf-fer'-ren9e,  s.  [Dhfes 
(2),  u.]  Delay,  procrastination. 

“  Utherwyse  the  hail  warld  may  see  that  it  is  bot 
differrence  that  ye  desyre,  and  not  to  haif  the  mater  at 
ane  perfyte  tryall.” — Crosraguell  ( Keith’s  Hist.,  App  p. 

*dif  -fer-en^e,  V.  t.  [Difference,  s.]  To  cause 
or  make  a  difference  in ;  to  make  different ;  to  vary ; 
to  distinguish. 

“  We  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mnes- 

eus  from  that  of  Sergesthus.” — Pope:  Essay  on  Homer. 

dif'-fer-$n9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Difference,  v.  ] 

*A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Distinguished,  varied,  made  dif¬ 
ferent. 

“The  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  in  the  smallest 
degree  possible.” — Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

2.  Her.:  Marked  or  distinguished  with  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

dlf-fer-en9-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Differ¬ 
ence,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  difference  or 
distinction. 

dlf-fer-qnt,  a.  [Fr.  different;  Sp.  diferente;  Ital, 
differente :  Lat.  diff evens,  pr.  par.  of  differo.)  [Dif¬ 
fer  (1),  u.] 

1.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

“Soon,  however,  appeared  a  very  different  version  of  the 
story.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

It  is  properly  followed  by  from,  but  to  was  for¬ 
merly  commonly,  and  is  still  occasionally,  used. 
Different  than  was  also  used. 

2.  Distinct ;  not  the  same. 

“  There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace 
to  five  different  churches.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  different, 
distinct,  and  separate :  “  Difference  is  opposed  to 
similitude ;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects 
absolutely  alike ;  distinctness  is  opposed  to  identity ; 
there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there  is  only  one 
and  the  same  being :  separation  is  opposed  to  unity ; 
there  can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  different  and  not 
distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different:  different  is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things  ; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as 
they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind :  when 
two  or  more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may 
be  different,  but  they  are  not  d  istinct ;  but  whatever 
is  seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  itself, 
is  distinct,  although  it  may  not  be  different :  two 
roads  are  said  to  be  different  which  run  in  different 
directions,  but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen 
on  a  map  ;  on  the  other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to 
be  distinct  when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to 
run  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any 
particular  to  bo  different :  two  stars  of  different  mag¬ 
nitudes  may,  in  certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in 
which  case  they  are  different,  but  not  distinct;  two 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same  author, 
but  not  written  in  continuation  of  each  other,  are 
distinct  books,  but  not  different.  What  is  separate 
must  in  its  nature  be  generally  distinct;  but  every¬ 
thing  is  not  separate  which  is  distinct;  when  houses 
are  separate  they  are  obviously  distinct;  but  they 
may  frequently  be  distinct  when  they  are  not  posi¬ 
tively  separated :  the  distinct  is  marked  out  by  some 
external  sign,  which  determines  its  beginning  and 
its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set  apart,  and 
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to  be  seen  by  itself :  distinct  is  a  term  used  only  in 
determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of  objects; 
the  separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity  or  to 
distance  from  each  other :  we  speak  of  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart¬ 
ments  ;  of  dividing  one’s  subject  into  distinct  heads, 
or  of  making  things  into  separate  parcels :  the  body 
and  soul  are  different,  inasmuch  as  they  have  differ¬ 
ent  properties ;  they  are  distinct  inasmuch  as  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and 
at  death  they  will  be  separate .” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different ,  sev¬ 
eral,  divers,  sundry,  and  various:  “ Several ,  from 
sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into  many:  they  may 
be  either  different  or  alike ;  there  may  be  several 
different  things,  or  several  things  alike,  but  there 
cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word  divers 
signifies  properly  many  different.  Sundry,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  scattered  or  at  a 
distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space. 
Various  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest.  The  same  thing 
often  affects  different  persons  differently :  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  affected  several  times  in  the  same 
way;  or  particular  persons  maybe  affected  at  sun¬ 
dry  times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the  ways  in  which 
men  are  affected  are  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of 
enumeration:  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  dif- 

{  event  languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
anguages ;  divers  modes  have  been  suggested  and 
tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different  and 
unlike:  “ Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative: 
we  look  at  what  is  different,  and  draw  a  compari¬ 
son  ;  but  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison : 
a  thing  is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other 
thing,  or  unlike  to  anything  seen  before  ;  which  lat¬ 
ter  mode  of  expression  obviously  conveys  less  to  the 
mind  than  the  former.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dif-fer-en'-ti-g,  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.] 

Logic;  The  same  as  Difference,  II.  2. 
dIf-fSr-gn-ti-g.1  (ti  as  shl),  *dif-fer-en~9l-*l, 
a.  &  s.  [Eng.  different;  -ial.j 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Differing;  consisting  of  a  difference'. 

“  Therefore  weight  is  made  by  the  differencial,  not  the 
absolute  pressure  of  earth.”—  Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Distinguishing;  discriminating;  making  a  dif¬ 
ference  or  distinction. 

II.  Mathematics : 

1.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  infinitely  small  quan¬ 
tity,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity  ;  as  a  differential  quantity. 

2.  Pertaining  to  differentials,  or  to  mathematical 
or  mechanical  processes  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math.:  An  infinitesimally  small  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  consecutive  states  of  a  variable  quantity 
differential  block,  s. 

Mech. :  A  double  block  having  sheaves  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes.  [Differential  Pullet.] 

differential  calculus,  s. 

Math. :  The  Differential  Calculus  is  that  branch 
of  mathematics  which  has  for  its  object  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  method  of  deriving  one  determinate 
function  from  another  by  the  prooess  of  differentia¬ 
tion.  If  in  any  determinate  function  of  one  vari¬ 
able  we  give  to  the  variable  a  constant  increment, 
and  find  the  corresponding  increment  of  the  func¬ 
tion,  and  then  divide  the  increment  of  the  function 
by  the  increment  of  the  variable,  we  shall  find  a 
ratio  which  will  in  general  be  dependent  upon  the 
increment  of  the  variable.  If  now  we  pass  to  the 
limit  of  this  ratio,  by  making  the  increment  of 
the  variable  equal  to  0,  we  shall  in  general  obtain  a 
function  of  the  original  variable,  which  is  called 
the  differential  co-efficient  of  the  function.  If  this 
be  multiplied  by  the  differential  of  the  variable, 
the  result  is  called  the  differential  of  the  function. 
Any  function  of  a  single  variable  will  have  one,  and 
only  one,  differential  co-efficient,  and  consequently 
it  will  have  but  one  differential  of  the  same  order. 
The  Differential  Calculus  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  embraces  the  science  of  the  differential 
calculus,  and  explains  the  methods  of  finding  the 
differentials  and  successive  differentials  of  all 
determinate  functions.  The  second  treats  of  tm 
application  of  the  differential  calculus  to  the  otner 
branches  of  mathematics,  as  Algebra.  Analyticp* 
Geometry,  &c.  [Calculus,  j 
differential  co-efficient, «. 

Math. :  The  differential  co-efficient  of  a  function 
of  one  variable  is  a  function  whose  form  depends 
upon  that  of  the  given  function,  and  which  may  be 
derived  from  it  by  a  fixed  law  called  the  law  of 
differentiation. 
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differential  coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  extensible  coupling,  to  vary  the 
epeed  of  the  driven  part  of  the  machinery. 

differential  duties,  s.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ. :  Duties  which  are  not  levied  equally 
upon  the  productions  of  different  countries ;  as 
when  a  tax  on  certain  commodities  is  lighter  in  one 
country  than  it  is  in  another. 

differential  equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  which  expresses  the  relations 
between  variables  and  their  differentials.  If  a  dif¬ 
ferential  equation  be  differentiated,  and  its  differ¬ 
entia^  equation  found,  this  is  called  a  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order ;  and  the  differential 
■equation  of  a  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order  is  one  of  the  third  order,  and  so  on. 

differential  feed,  s. 

Mach. :  An  arrangement  by  which  a  regular  power¬ 
ful  and  slow  movement  is  obtained,  for  carrying 
forward  a  tool,  from  the  motion-work  whereby  the 
tool  is  rotated. 

'  effsLfferential  gearing,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  gearing  first  introduced  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  in  his  trochiometer,  for  counting  the 
turns  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in  which  two  cog-wheels 
of  varying  sizes  are  made  to  travel  at  the  same  ab¬ 
solute  surface-rate  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
communicate  motion  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  circumferences  of  the  two. 

differential  machine,  s.  The  same  as  Babbage’s 
Calculating  Machine.  [Calculating  Machine.] 

^differential  motion,  s. 

Tfferch. :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  single  combina- 
"tion  is  made  to  produce  such  a  low  rate  of  speed, 

-  as  by-ordinary  arrangements  could  only  be  effected 
a  considerable  train  of  mechanism.  Such  a  com- 
1  bination  is  the  differential  pulley  (q.  v.). 

differential  pulley,  s. 

^Mechanics:  This,  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  form, 
has  been  known  for  centuries  under  the  name  of 
the  Chinese  windlass,  and  one  was  found  by  the 
allied  English  and  French  armies  to  be  in  use  for 
raising  one  of  the  drawbridges  in  the  city  of  Pekin. 
The  chain  winds  over  two  drums  of  different  diame¬ 
ters,  winding  onto  one  as  it  unwinds  from  the  other ; 
the  effect  gained  is  as  the  difference  between  the 
two,  the  smaller  the  difference  the  greater  the 
power  and  the  less  the  speed.  In  the  geared  differ¬ 
ential  pulley  the  effect  is  produced  by  making  one 
more  tooth  in  one  of  the  wheels  the  chain  passes 
over  than  in  the  other. 

differential  screw,  s. 

Mech. :  A  screw  invented  by  Hunter,  the  cele¬ 
brated  surgeon.  Two  threads  of  unequal  pitch  are 
upon  the  same  shaft,  one  unwinding  as  the  other 
winds.  The  effective  progression  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  pitches  of  the  two  threads.  By 
making  this  difference  very  small  great  power  may 
be  attained  without  the  weakness  due  to  a  very  fine 
screw. 

differential  thermometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  thermometer  having  two  air-bulbs 
•connected  by  a  bent  stem  occupied  by  colored 
sulphuric  acid.  When  one  leg  is  exposed  to  heat, 
the  air  in  the  bulb  is  expanded,  and  the  liquid  m 
that  leg  of  the  instrument  is  depressed. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  To  discriminate  or  distinguish  between 
by  observing  the  differentia  or  marks  of  differenti¬ 
ation. 

2.  Math. :  To  obtain  the  differential,  or  the  differ¬ 
ential  co-efficient  of. 

3.  Biol. :  To  assigm  or  to  set  apart  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  to  specialize. 

“  We  thus  see  that  the  musical  apparatus  is  more  differ¬ 
entiated  or  specialized  in  the  Locustidse,  which  includes, 
I  believe,  the  most  powerful  performers  in  the  order.” — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  vol.  i.,  p.  355. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  acquire  a  different  or  distinct 
character ;  to  become  differentiated. 

dlf-fer-en-ti-a-tion  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  differ¬ 
entiate)  ;  -ion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  differentiating,  distinguishing,  or 
discriminating  differences  or  varieties. 

2.  A  distinction  or  mark  of  difference. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  The  act  of  discriminating  or  distin¬ 
guishing  between  by  observing  the  differentia  or 
marks  of  difference. 

2.  Math.:  The  operation  or  process  of  differen¬ 
tiating  a  function. 

3.  Zo6l. :  The  assignment  of  each  function  to  an 
organ  specially  devoted  to  it. 

“  He  justly  considers  the  differentiation  and  specializa¬ 
tion  of  organs  asthetestof  perfection.”— Danvin:  Descent 
of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 

4.  Biol. :  The  production  or  formation  of  different 
parts,  organs,  species,  &c.,  by  a  process  of  evolution 
or  development ;  as  when  the  root  and  stem  of  a 
plant  are  developed  from  the  root,  or  the  leaves, 
branches,  flowers,  &c.,  from  the  stem. 

dlf-fer-qnt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  different;  -ly.]  In  a 
different  or  varying  manner ;  variously ;  not  alike. 

“He  may  consider  how  differently  he  is  affected  by  the 
same  thought.” — Addison . 

dlf  -fer-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Differ,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar;  not  agreeing. 

“  Differing  multitudes.” — Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 


*2.  Angry. 


“His  differing  fury.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  543. 


dlf-fer-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  differing;  - ly .]  In 
a  differing  or  different  manner ;  differently. 


“  Such  protuberant  and  concave  parts  of  a  surface  may 
remit  the  light  so  differingly,  as  to  vary  a  color.” — Boyle. 


dlf-fer'-rer,  s.  [Eng.  differ  (2),  v.  ;-er.]  Delayer; 
the  person  who  delays. 

“X  saye,  quhilk  of  both  is  the  differer  of  thecaus?” — 
Willock,  Lett,  to  Crosraguell;  Keith:  Hist.,  App.,  p.  198. 


*dlf-fib'-iiTate,  a.  t.  [Lat.  diffibulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  diffibulo:  dif=dis=  away,  apart,  and  fibulo=  to 
fasten  with  a  buckle ;  fibula= a  buckle.]  To  un¬ 
buckle,  to  unbutton. 

*dlf-fl§'-lle,  *dif-fi-$ill,  *dif-fl-9il,  *dif-fi-cul, 

a.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  difficile;  Sp.  difficil ;  Lat.  difficilis 
^difficult  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Difficult,  hard,  not  easy. 

“No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out.” 

New  Custom,  ii.  2. 


differential  tones,  s.pl. 

Music:  The  same  as  Difference  Tones  (q.  v.). 

differential  windlass,  s. 

Mach. :  A  windlass  whose  barrel  consists  of  two 
portions  of  varying  diameters.  The  rope  winds  on 
to  one  as  it  winds  off  the  other,  the  effect  of  a  revo- 
lution  being  governed  by  the  difference  between  the 
circumferences  of  the  two  portions.  If  it  wind  on 
to  the  larger  and  off  to  the  smaller  the  load  is 
raised,  and  conversely.  [Chinese  Windlass.] 

differential  worm-wheel,  s. 

Mach.:  A  cog-wheel  working  with  a  screw  on  a 
shaft. 

dif-fer-en  -ti-al-ly  (ti  as  shl),  adv.  [English 
•  differential ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  distinction  or  differ¬ 
entiation  ;  in  a  distinctive  manner. 

“  When  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture, 
r  they  are  not  differentially  set  from  such  as  mischief,  by 
-•stings.”—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii. 

dlf-fer-en-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 

^differentia^  a  difference.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  different  or  distinct ;  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  between;  to  mark  or  distinguish  by  a  dif- 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  differences  in. 


2.  Backward,  reluctant,  scrupulous,  hard  to  per¬ 
suade. 

“Quhair  many  persones  were  difficill  and  scroupulous 
to  len  moneyes,  these  have  given  thair  awin  particular 
bandis.” — Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  479. 

*dlf-fl9'-ile-ness,  *dlf-fl9-lle-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

difficile;  -ness.] 

1.  Difficulty,  hardness. 

2.  Reluctance,  hardness  against  persuasion,  scru¬ 
pulousness. 

“The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  cross¬ 
ness,  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  difflcilnesse 
or  the  like.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Goodness. 

*dlf-f  i-9il  T-tate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  Lat.  dif=dis 
(neg.),  and  Eng.  facilitate  (q.  v.).]  To  render  diffi¬ 
cult. 

“  The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difflcilitateth  the  duty.” 
— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  15,  §  4. 

*dlf -fl-cul-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  difficul;  -ly.]  With 
difficulty,  hardly. 

“  Difflculye,  difficile.  Difficulter,  obscure.” — Huloet. 

dlf-fl-cu.lt,  *dlf ’-f I-culte,  a.  [A  word  some¬ 
what  rare  in  early  authors,  being  merely  developed 
from  the  sub.  difficulty.  ( Skeat .)  Ital.  difficultoso, 
difficoltuoso ;  Sp.  difficultoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  do,  execute,  fulfill,  or  carry  out ;  not 
easy ;  attended  with  labor,  trouble,  or  pains ;  ardu¬ 
ous,  troublesome. 


2.  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy ;  austere,  unaccom¬ 
modating,  crabbed,  peevish,  following  a  frequent 
use  of  the  Latin  difficilis. 

3.  Hard  to  understand. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  difficult  and  hard 
see  Hard. 

dlf  -f  i-cult,  v.  t.  [Difficult,  a.] 

1.  To  render  difficult,  to  impede,  to  put  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of. 

“  Their  pretensions  had  difflculted  the  peace.”  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  To  perplex. 

“  What  most  difflculted  the  judges  was,  that  the  arrester 
could  not  confirm  a  disposition  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
—Karnes:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  155. 

*dlf  -fl-cul-tate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  difficultatem ,  accus. 
of  di^icMitas=diificulty  (q.  v.).]  To  render  difficult. 

*dlf -fl-cult-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Difficult,  v.] 

dlf-fi-cult-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  difficult ;  -ly.]  With 
difficulty,  hardly. 

“  They  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  digest.” — Passenger 
of  Benvenuto  (1612). 

dlf -fl-cult-ness,  *dlf-fl-cult-nes,  s.  [Eng. 

difficult;  -ness.]  Difficulty,  hardness. 

“  The  difficultnes  of  their  present  work.”  —  Golding 
Ccesar,  Comment.  (Pref.) 

dlf -fl-cul-ty,  *dif- fi-cul  tee,  s.  [Fr .difficult#; 
Prov.  difficultad;  Ital.  difficolta;  Sp.  diftcultad; 
Lat.  difficultas  (accus.  difflcultatem),  an  abbrev.  of 
difficilitas,  from  Lat.  d(fftctiis=difficult :  dif=dis— 
apart,  away,  and  facilis— easy  \facio=to  do.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  difficult  or  hard;  hard¬ 
ness  ;  a  state  or  condition  of  anything  to  be  done, 
fulfilled,  or  carried  out,  which  causes  labor  or 
trouble. 

“  Such  a  divine  might  without  difficulty  be  found.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  That  which  is  difficult  to  be  done,  fulfilled,  or 
carried  out. 

“  By  mastering  difficulties  so  .  .  . 

He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe.” 

Daniel:  Funeral  Poem. 

3.  An  obstacle,  impediment,  or  hindrance ;  that 
which  causes  trouble,  perplexity  or  embarrassment. 

“  But  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or 
saying  anything  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those 
difficulties  were  serious  indeed.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

4.  Anything  difficult  or  hard  to  be  understood, 
explained,  or  believed ;  a  difficult  point  or  question. 

“  Let  us  see  whether  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 
mathematicians  .  .  .  we  can  make  any  discovery  pre¬ 

paratory  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.” — Beattie:  On 
Truth,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §1. 

5.  An  objection,  cavil,  scruple,  or  question. 

“  Men  should  consider,  that  raising  difflcrdties  concern¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  in  religion  cannot  make  them  more 
wise,  learned,  or  virtuous.” — Swift. 

6.  A  serious  complication  likely  to  lead  to  a  quar¬ 
rel  ;  an  embroilment,  a  dispute,  a  misunderstanding. 

7.  (Pi.) :  Pecuniary  embarrassment. 

“A  still  higher  value  of  money  would  perhaps  cause 
some  difficulties.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  To  be  in  difficulties:  To  be  pecuniarily  em¬ 
barrassed. 

H  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  a  difficulty 
and  an  obstacle :  “  A  difficulty  embarrasses  ;  an 

obstacle  stops.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount 
the  other.  Generally,  the  first  expresses  somewhat 
arising  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
affair;  the  second  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign 
cause./  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the 
Athenians,  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  his  design.”  [Blair:  Led.  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  (1817)  ,  vol.  i.,  p.  231.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffi¬ 
culties, embarrassments,  and  troubles:  “  These  terms 
are  all  applicable  to  a  person’s  concerns  in  life: 
but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
a  business  ;  embarrassments  relate  to  the  confusion 
attending  a  state  of  debt ;  and  trouble  to  the  pain 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  not  fulfilling 
engagements  or  answering  demands.  Of  the  three, 
difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and  troubles  the 
most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  ample  means  on  the  outset.  But  let  his 
means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he  have  not  prudence 
and  talents  fitted  for  business,  he  will  hardly  keep 
himself  free  from  embarrassments,  which  are  the 
greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man’s  mind.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difficulty, 
obstacle,  and  impediment :  “  All  these  terms  include 
in  their  signification  that  which  interferes  with  the 
actions  or  views  of  men.  The  difficulty  lies  most  in 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  itself ; 
the  obstacle  and  impediment  consist  of  that  which 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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is  external  or  foreign :  the  difficulty  interferes  with 
the  completion  of  any  work  ;  the  obstacle  interferes 
with  the  attainment  of  any  end ;  the  impediment 
interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the  execution 
of  one’s  wishes :  the  difficulty  embarrasses,  it  sus¬ 
pends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  the  obstacle 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way,  and 
intervenes  between  us  and  our  object;  the  impedi¬ 
ment  shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings: 
we  speak  of  encountering  a  difficulty ,  surmounting 
an  obstacle,  and  removing  an  impediment."  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

♦dlf-fl'de,  v.  i.  [Lat.  diffido :  dif—dis=wpart, 
away,  and ffdo— to  trust.]  In  distrust;  not  to  have 
confidence  in. 

“  In  the  council-board  he  had  the  ability  still  to  give 
himself  the  best  council,  but  the  unhappy  modesty  to  dif¬ 
fide  in  it.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

dif-fl-den$e,  *dlf-f  I-den-9f,  s.  [Lat.  diffi- 
dentia,  from  diffidens ,  pr.  par.  of  diffido=  to  dis¬ 
trust:  dt/=rfis=apart,  away,  and _/tdes=faith,  con¬ 
fidence;  Ital.  diffidenzia;  Sp.  difidencia.] 

*1.  Distrust ;  want  of  faith  or  confidence  in  others ; 
suspicion. 

“  Thou  dost  shame  thy  mother, 

And  wound  her  honor  with  this  diffidence.” 

Shakesp. King  John,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  distrust  in  every  one,  almost  amounting  to 
despair. 

“  Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affections, 
the  principal  whereof  hath  been  despair  or  diffidence 
.  .  .  ” — Bacon:  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Distrust  of  one’s  self,  or  of  one’s  powers ;  bash¬ 
fulness,  reserve. 

“  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dlf-fl-dent,  a.  [Lat.  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of  dif¬ 
fido;  Sp.  difidente;  Ital.  diffidente.] 

*1.  Distrustful;  without’ faith  or  confidence  in 
others. 

“  Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  side.” 

Milton:  P.  L..  v.  293,  294. 

*2.  Doubtful,  uncertain ;  without  a  firm  trust  in. 

‘‘You  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their  success.” 
—Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  ix.,  lett.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  modest  distrust  of  one’s  self,  or  of 
one’s  own  powers ;  bashful,  modest,  reserved. 

“The  diffident  maidens.” 

Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  diffident  and  dis¬ 
trustful,  see  Distrustful  ;  for  that  between  diffi¬ 
dent  and  modest,  see  Modest. 

dif -fi-dent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  diffident;  - ly. ]  In 
a  diffident  manner ;  with  diffidence. 

“In  man  humility’s  alone  sublime, 

Who  diffidently  hopes  he’s  Christ’s  own  care.” 

Smart:  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

*dlfi-find',  v.  t.  [Lat.  diffindo. ]  To  cleave  in 
two,  to  split. 

*dlf-fi  ne,  *dif-fy  ne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  difinir.]  To 
end,  to  conclude. 

“Tho  diffynen  the  ende  of  my  labour.” — Maundeville, 
p.  315. 

*dif-f  In-i  -91-oun,  s.  [Definition.] 

“  Yit  herd  I  never  tellen  in  myn  age 
Uppon  this  noumbre  diffinicioun 

Chaucer-.  C.  T 5,606,  5,607. 

*dif-fln'-l-tive,  a.  [Definitive.]  Determinate, 
deciding,  conclusive. 

“The  tribunal  where  we  speak  being  not  difflnitive,  I 
now  promised  to  ease  his  memory  myself  with  an  extract 
of  what  I  had  said  .’’—Sir  H.  Wotton:  Letters,  p.  537. 

dlf-fission  (fission  as  fish  -un),  s.  [Lat.  dif- 
fissio,  from  diffissus,  pa.  par.  of  diffindo .]  The  act  of 
cleaving  in  two,  or  splitting. 

*dlf-fla  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of  difflo= 
to  blow  about,  to  scatter.]  To  blow  away,  to  dissi¬ 
pate,  to  scatter. 

“Thereby  are  .  .  .  vaporous  and  rheumatic  super 

fluities  discussed  and  difflated.” — Vernier:  Via  Recta,  p.  311. 

*dif-fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of  difflo 
=to  blow  about,  to  scatter:  dif=dis=  apart,  andflo 
=to  blow.]  The  act  of  scattering  with  a  blast  of 
wind. 

dlf  -flfi-on^e,  *dlf-flfi'-en-$jf,  s.  [Lat.  diffluens, 
pr.  par.  of  diffiuo= to  flow  in  different  directions: 
dif=  dis  =  apart,  away,  and  fluo  —  to  flow.]  The 
quality  or  act  of  flowing  or  falling  away  on  all 
sides  ;  fluidity ;  the  contrary  to  consistence. 

"  Ice»is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consist¬ 
ence  or'determinationof  its  diffluency." — Browne  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

dif  '-flfi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  diffluens.  pr.par.  of  diffluo.] 
Flowing  or  falling  away  on  all  sides :  not  consist¬ 
ent. 


dif  -Hfl'-gi-p,,  9.  [Lat.  diffluo.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  of  the  family  Arcel- 
lina.  _  They  are  aquatic,  and  are  contained  in  a 
spherical,  or  oblong,  urceolate,  incrusted  carapace. 
There  are  numerous  species. 

dif -form,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  dif- 
formis,  from  dif=  dis = apart,  away,  and  forma = 
form.] 

1.  Irregular,  or  not  uniform  in  shape;  a.s,adifform 
flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  in  size  or  proportion. 

2.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

“The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  rayB  proceed  not 
from  any  contingent  irregularities.” — Newton.-  Optics. 

*d!f-form  -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  difformiU.] 

1.  An  irregularity  or  want  of  uniformity ;  a  diver¬ 
sity  in  form. 

“Without  any  possible  difference,  difformity,  or  variety 
whatsoever.” — Clarke:  Attributes  of  God,  §  7. 

2.  A  diversity  or  divergence. 

“  They  desire  in  them  a  difformity  from  the  primitive 
rule.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

dlf-fract',  v.  t.  [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fringo=to  break  in  pieces:  d)/=dt.s= apart,  and 
frango=to  break.]  To  break  in  pieces ;  to  break  up 
as  in  a  prism. 

*dif-fract-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diffract.] 
*dlf-fract'-mg,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diffract.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  breaking  up  or  in  pieces ; 
diffraction. 

dlf-frac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffringo .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces. 

2.  Optics :  [Diffraction  of  Light.] 

!r  Diffraction  of  light : 

)ptics:  That  peculiar  modification  which  light 
undergoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque 
body  by  being  deflected  from  its  direct  course. 

diffraction  gratings,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  A  number  of  parallel  lines  placed  very 
closely  together,  which  when  the  light  falls  upon 
them  so  diffract  it  as  to  produce  a  spectrum  with 
the  rainbow  colors. 

dif-fran'-QhI§e,  v.  t.  [Disfranchise.] 
dlf-fran'-9hi§e-ment,  s.  [Disfranchisement.] 
*dif-f  u'-gous,  a.  [Lat.  diffugio— to  fly  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions:  dif=dis=  away,  apart,  and  fugio— 
to  fly.]  Flying  divers  ways,  or  in  different  direc¬ 
tions. 

dlf-fu  §e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  diffusus,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fundo=to  pour  abroad:  dif—dis= apart,  and  fundo 
=  to  pour.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pour  abroad;  to  spread  by  pouring  out. 

“  When  these  waters  began  to  rise  at  first,  long  before 
they  could  swell  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  they 
would  diffuse  themselves  every  way.” — Burnet:  Theory. 

2.  To  circulate,  to  extend. 

“  .  .  .  diffused  through  the  senseless  tronck.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  in  4. 

“  Thence  diffuse  his  good 

To  worlds  and  ages  infinite.”  Milton. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  spread  or  extend  on  every  side. 

“  The  poet  and  the  historian  are  they  who  diffuse  a  lus¬ 
ter  upon  the  age.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iii. 
*2.  To  make  confused  or  uncouth. 

“If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow 
That  can  my-speech  diffuse.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  diffuse  and  to 
spread,  see  Spread. 
dlf-fu  se,  a.  [Lat.  diffusus.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Scattered,  widely  spread  or  dispersed. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Wide,  copious,  full. 

"A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things.” — Milton:  To  the  Parliament. 

(2)  Copious,  prolix,  verbose,  full,  not  concise. 

“  The  reasoning  of  them  is  sophistical  and  inconclusive; 
the  6tyle  diffuse  and  verbose.” — Dr.  Warton:  Essay  on 
Pope. 

*(3)  Difficult,  requiring  a  long  time. 

“  It  is  diffuse  to  fynde 
The  sentence  of  his  mind.” 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  237. 

II.  Bot.:  Spreading  widely. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffuse  and 
prolix:  “The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise ;  the  prolix  to  the  concise  or  laconic.  A 
diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplification,  he  abounds 


fn  epithets,  tropes,  figures,  and  illustrations ;  tho 
prolix  writer  is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  de¬ 
tails,  and  trifling  particulars.  Diffuseness  is  a  fault 
only  in  degree,  and  according  to  circumstances ; 
prolixity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times.  The 
former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily ;  the- 
latter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as  words,  that 
are  altogether  useless ;  the  diffuse  style  has  too* 
much  of  repetition;  the  prolix  style  abounds  in 
tautology.  Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuber¬ 
ance  of  imagination ;  prolixity  from  the  want  of 
imagination ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  may 
be  coupled  with  great  superficiality,  and  the  latter 
with  great  solidity.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
dlf-f  u§  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diffuse,  u.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Spread  or  scattered  abroad. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Untidy,  loose,  wild. 

“ Diffused  attire.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  Uncouth,  confused,  irregular. 

“  Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once, 

With  some  diffused  song.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i v.  4. 

dif-fu§  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diffused;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Widely,  dispersedly,  extensively. 

*2.  Fig. :  Irregularly,  wildly,  neglectful  of  dress. 

“  Go  not  so  diffusedly, 

There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Nice  Valor,  iii.  3. 

dlf-fu§'-ed-ness,  s.  [En g.  diffused;  -ness.]  Th6 
quality  or  state  of  being  diffused,  or  widely  spread. 

“A  conjecture  I  had  made  about  the  great  diffusednes • 
of  the  noctilucal  matter.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  482. 

dlf-fus  e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diffuse ;  -ly.] 

*1.  Widely,  extensively. 

“Pleas’d  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies.” 

Rowe:  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  vi.  936. 

2.  Copiously,  verbosely,  fully,  not  concisely. 

“  These  places  have  been  more  diffusely  urged  in  a  late 
discourse.” — Glanvill:  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xi. 

dlf-fuse-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffuse;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diffuse,  prolix,  or  verbose ;  an  ex¬ 
cessive  or  superfluous  wordiness  or  verbosity. 

dif-fu§  -er,  s.  [Eng.  diffus(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
diffuses  or  spreads  abroad. 

“If  the  Jews  were  such  diffusers  of  secular  learning, 

.  .  — Mannyngham’s  Disc.  (1681),  p.  32. 

dlf-fu§-l-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diffusible ;  capability  of 
being  diffused. 

dif-fu§'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diffus(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  diffused ;  capable  of  being  diffused. 

dlf-fu§-l-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible;  - ness Jj 
The  same  as  Diffusibility  (q.  v.). 
dlf-fu§  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diffuse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  spreading  abroad ;  diffu¬ 
sion. 

dif  fu  sion,  s.  [Lat.  diffusio,  from  diffusus,  pa- 
par.  of  diffundo.] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  or  spreading  about  of  a 
liquid,  fluid,  &c. 

“A  sheet  of  very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not 
throw  its  light  with  an  equal  diffusion.” — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  A  spreading  or  diffusing  abroad  of  a  matter. 

3.  The  state  of  being  spread  or  dispersed  widely- 

4.  The  act  of  spreading,  extending,  or  propagat¬ 
ing  widely,  as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

*5.  Copiousness,  exuberance  of  style;  prolixity, 
verbosity. 

II  (1)  Diffusion  of  gases : 

Chem.:  The  passing  of  one  gas  into  the  space 
occupied  by  another.  The  name  given  to  that 
phenomenon  by  which  the  composition  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  kept  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  When  two. 
gases,  which  do  not  act  chemically  on  each  other* 
are  mixed  together  in  any  proportions,  they  will* 
after  a  short  time,  become  diffused  through  each- 
other,  so  that,  whatever  may  be  their  respective 
densities,  they  become  intimately  blended,  the 
heavier  gas  no  falling  nor  the  lighter  rising. 
Gases  diffuse  into  one  another  according  to  a  fixed 
law,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  their 
densities.  [Diffusion-volume.] 

(2)  Diffusion  of  heat : 

Fhys. :  A  term  applied  to  those  modes  by  which, 
the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  effected — viz.,  conduction, 
radiation,  and  connection. 

(3)  Diffusion  of  liquids :  When  two  liquids  that 
are  capable  of  mixing  are  put  in  contact  they 
gradually  diffuse  one  into  the  other,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  action  of  gravity.  Thus,  if  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  placed  care¬ 
fully,  with  its  mouth  covered,  in  a  vessel  containing 


b(ul,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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water,  the  water  being  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the 
vtessel  of  salt  and  water,  and  if  the  cover  be  re¬ 
moved  from  that  vessel,  in  time  the  salt  and  water 
solution  will  diffuse  out  into  the  larger  vessel,  and 
the  water  into  the  smaller  vessel,  until  both  liquids 
are  of  equal  density, 
diffusion-apparatus,  s. 

Sugar  Manufacture:  A  mode  of  extracting  the 
sugar  from  cane  or  beet-root  by  dissolving  it  out 
with  water.  It  is  adopted  in  some  establishments 
in  British  India  and  in  Austria. 

diffusion-tube,  s. 

Chem.:  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rate 
of  diffusion  of  different  gases.  It  consists  of  a 
graduated  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  plaster-of- 
Paris— a  substance  which,  when  moderately  dry, 
possesses  the  required  porosity. 

diffusion-volume,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  different  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  gases  to  become  diffused  into  others. 

dlf-fu'-slve,  a.  [Fr.  diffusif;  Ital.  diffusivo;  Sp. 
difusivo ,  from  Lat.  diffusus,  pa.  par.  of  diffundof] 

1.  Scattering  or  spreading  widely  ;  diffusing. 

“  Diffusive  of  themselves,  where’er  they  pass 

They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  liii. 

2.  Scattered,  spreading,  or  extending  widely. 

‘‘And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  581. 

3.  Widely  spread  or  distributed  ;  collective. 

“  They  are  not  agreed  amongst  themselves  where  in¬ 
fallibility  is  seated;  whether  in  the  pope  alone  or  in  the 
diffusive  body  of  Christians.” — Tillotson. 

4.  Capable  of  diffusion. 

“  All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

*5.  Copious,  diffuse,  full,  not  concise. 

“If  I  were  to  choose  I  should  clearly  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  this  style,  .  .  .  full  and  diffusive.” — Melmoth: 
Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  20. 

*6.  Wide,  general,  universal,  extensive. 

“No  man  is  of  so  general  and  diffusive  a  lust,  as  to 
prosecute  his  amours  all  the  world  over.” — South. 

dlf-fu'-slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .diffusive;  - ly .] 

1.  Widely,  extensively,  diffusively. 

“  Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless.” 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  vi. 

2.  In  a  diffuse,  verbose,  or  copious  manner ;  dif¬ 
fusely. 

dlf-fu  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffusive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  diffusing;  the  state  of 
being  diffused. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  extending ; 
wideness,  extensiveness. 

“As  may  appear  by  the  diffusiveness  of  his  learning.” 
— Fuller:  Worthies;  Wiltshire.  ( Horeman .) 

3.  Prolixity,  copiousness,  want  of  conciseness, 
fullness. 

“The  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modern  legend  is  its  dif¬ 
fusiveness." — Addison:  On  Medals. 

dl-flff  ~en,  s.  [  Pref.  di=di$=  away,  apart,  and 
Lat.  fluo=to  flow.] 

Chem. :  A  term  for  an  indifferent  body  produced 
by  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  alloxanic  acid, 
which  is  thereby  decomposed  into  this  substance 
and  an  acid  named  leucoturic  acid. 

dig,  *deg-gen,  *dig-gen,  *dygge,  *dyg-gyn 
(pa.  t.  * digged ,  dug),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dician= to 
make  a  dike  or  ditch;  dic= a  dike  or  ditch;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  dika= to  dig  a  ditch  ;  dike= a  ditch ;  Dwm. 
dige={y.)  to  dig,  (s.)=a  ditch  (S&eaf).]  [Dike, 
Ditch.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce,  cut,  open,  or  cultivate  with  a  spade. 

“  It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged." — Isaiah  v.  6. 

2.  To  form,  fashion,  or  excavate  by  digging. 

“  And  they  dipped  another  well.” — Genesis  xxvi.  21. 

3.  To  win  or  gain  by  digging. 

“In  Gallia  beth  many  good  quarers  and  noble  for  to 
digge  stoon.” — Trevisa,  i.  271. 

*4.  To  bury  in  the  ground. 

“I  dygge,  or  bnrye  in  the  grounde.” — Palsgrave. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  point  or  instrument. 

“A  rav’  nous  vulture  in  his  opened  side, 

Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried: 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  dipped  his  breast.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  808-10. 

,2.  To  push  or  thrust  in  violently. 

T[  (1)  To  dig  down:  To  cause  to  fall  by  under¬ 
mining. 


(2)  To  dig  out :  To  obtain  anything  by  digging  into 
the  earth  where  it  is :  as,  to  dig  out  a  fox  or  rabbit. 

(3)  To  dig  up :  To  dig  or  excavate  and  throw  to 
the  surface  that  which  is  under  the  surface. 

“  Digging  up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  collect 
the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

“  I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.” — Luke  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  make  a  hole  in,  with  a  spade  or  similar  in¬ 
strument. 

“But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  lord’s  money.” — Matt.  xxv.  18. 

3.  To  seek  for,  to  try  to  win  by  digging. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  seek  for. 

“  .  .  .  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures.” — Job 
iii.  21. 

dig,  s.  [Dig,  v.] 

1.  A  thrust,  a  blow,  a  poke.  ( Colloq .) 

2.  A  diligent  or  plodding  student.  (U.S.) 
dl-gal'-llc,  a.  [Pref.  di  —  twice,  twofold,  and 

Eng.  gallic  (q.  v.).J 
digallic  acid. 

Chem.:  C14H10O9.  [Tannin.] 
dig  -3, -mist,  s.  [Digamy.]  One  who  marries  a 
second  time. 

di-gam  -mu,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis = twice,  twofold ,  and 
gamma,  the  name  of  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  so  named  because  when  written  it  resem¬ 
bled  a  double  gamma,  or  two  gammas,  one  above 
the  other,  the  gamma  being  written  r  and  the  di- 

Samma  F-]  The  name  given  to  a  letter  in  the  oldest 
reek  alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse,  being 
retained  longest  in  the  diolian  dialect.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  had  the  power  of  the  English  w  or 
v,  and  is  frequently  represented  in  Latin  by  u(v ) : 
thus,  Gr.  oikos  (goikos)  —  Lat.  vicus,  Eng.  wick;  Gr. 
oinos  (goinos)  — Lat.  vinum,  Eng.  wine. 

“  While,  towering  o’er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o’ertops  them  all.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  217,  218. 

dig  -<l-mous,  a.  [Gr.  digamos.']  Pertaining  to 
digamy.  [Digamy.] 

tdlg  -a-my,  s.  [Gr.  digamia,  from  digamos,  from 
di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and  gamos=  a  marriage.] 
A  second  marriage :  that  is,  a  marriage  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  bigamy  (q.  v.). 

“Dr.  Champny  .  .  .  brings  nothing  to  prove  that 
such  bigamy,  or  digamy  rather,  deprives  a  bishop  of  the 
lawful  use  of  his  power  of  ordaining.” — Bishop  Feme. 

dl-gas-tric,  *dl-gas'-trlck,  a.  [O.  Fr.  digas- 
trique=ha.ving  two  bellies  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Gr.  di=dis 
=twice,  twofold,  and  gaster—  a  belly.]  Having  a 
double  belly, 
digastric  groove. 

Anat. :  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the  mastoid 
process,  so  called  from  its  giving  attachment  to  the 
digastric  muscle  (q.  v.). 
digastric  muscle. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  double  muscle,  sit¬ 
uated  externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  Its  function  is  to  pull  the  lower 
jaw  downward,  and  when  the  jaws  are  shut  to  draw 
the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the  pharynx,  upward  in  the 
act  of  swallowing. 

“A  certain  muscle,  called  the  digastric,  rises  on  the 
side  of  the  face.” — Paley.  natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

di-gen -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  double,  and 
pewesis=birth,  production.] 

Physiol.:  The  same  as  Parthenogenesis  (q.  v.). 

di  -gen-lte,  s.  [Greek  digenes=ot  doubtful  sex, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chalcocite  (Copper  Glance). 
Found  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  Chili. 

♦dig  er  ent,  a.  [Latin  digerens,  pr.  par.  of 
digero.  ]  Having:  the  power  or  quality  of  digesting. 
[Digest,  v.] 

dl-gest,  a.  &  s.  [French  digeste ;  Lat.  digestus 
(neut.  pi.  digesta),  pa.  par.  of  digero— to  carry 
apart,  resolve,  digest:  di=dis— apart,  and  gero— to 
carry.] 

*A.  Asadj.:  Digested,  concocted. 

“  Digest  humours  upward  doon  hem  dresse.” 

Lydgate;  Minor  Poems,  p.  195. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  collection,  compilation,  or  summary,  arranged 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

“  They  had  given  their  sanction  to  a  digest  of  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xvi. 


II.  Law:  A  collection,  compilation,  body,  or 
summary  of  laws  or  judicial  decisions  disposed 
under  their  proper  heads  or  titles;  specifically,  a 
collection  or  body  of  the  Roman  Law  digested  and 
arranged  under  the  proper  heads  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  A.  D.  534 ;  the  Pandects.  [Code.] 

dl-gest’,  *de-gest,  *dis-geste,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

dig6rer;  Sp.  digerir;  Ital.  digerir  e.)  [Digest,®.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  arrange  or  dispose  methodically  under 
proper  heads  or  titles ;  to  distribute  into  various 
classes  or  heads. 

“He  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together 
and  digesting  them  into  order.” — Blair,  vol.  iii.,  lect.  35. 

(2)  To  concoct  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach  ;  to  pre¬ 
pare  food  for  digestion  ;  to  convert  into  chyme. 

“  Thy  stomache  shall  digest  the  meate  that  thou  puttest 
into  it.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  234. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  arrange;  to  settle;  to  reduce  to  a  system, 
method,  or  order. 

“We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so  well 
digested." — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

(2)  To  receive  and  arrange  methodically  in  the 
mind ;  to  prepare  for  mental  nourishment  or  im¬ 
provement. 

(3)  To  meditate,  consider,  or  ruminate  upon. 

“Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  digest.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Creseide. 

(4)  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure,  to  brook. 

“  Go  then — digest  my  message  as  you  may.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  650. 

*(5)  To  condone,  to  pardon. 

“  Your  offensive  rape  by  Tamburlaine 
Hath  seemed  to  be  digested  long  ago.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  2. 

*(6)  To  comprehend,  to  understand. 

“  How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  digest 
The  Senate’s  courtesy?” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

*(7)  To  believe,  to  accept  as  true. 

“  He  should  have  .  .  .  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to 
digest  fables.” — Jortin:  Bern,  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

*(8)  To  receive  and  enjoy. 

“  Cornwall  and  Albany, 

With  my  two  daughters’  dower,  digest  this  third.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  L 

*(9)  To  mature  or  ripen. 

“  Aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  well  digested  fruits.” 
— J.  Taylor:  Disc,  on  Friendship. 

*(10)  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure,  as 
plants,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  To  soften  and  prepare  by  heat.  [Di¬ 
gester.] 

*2.  Med.:  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

3.  Physiol.:  To  concoct  in  the  stomach  by  diges¬ 
tion.  [Digestion,  II.  4.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  To  be  concocted  in  the  stomach ;  to  undergo 
digestion ;  to  be  digested. 

“  My  labor  brings  me  meat, 

Which  best  digests  when  it  is  sauc’d  with  sweat.” 

Brome:  To  J.  B. 

2.  To  be  prepared  by  heat. 

*3.  To  be  dissolved  or  prepared  for  manure,  as 
plants,  &c.,  in  compost. 

*4.  To  abate,  to  quiet  down. 

“  Passions  must  have  leisure  to  digest.’’— Bp.  Hall:  Ep. 
ii.,  dec.  2.  F 


II.  Med. :  To  generate  suppuration  or  pus ;  to 
suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  digest  and  to 
dispose,  see  Dispose. 

dl-£est’-unt,  s.  [Eng.  digest;  - ant. ]  An  agent 
that  tends  to  aid  digestion. 


dl-ges-ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  digest;  -ation.]  The 
act  or  process  of  digesting,  disposing,  or  ordering, 
dl-gest  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Digest,  v.] 

*dl-gest'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  digested;  - ly .]  In  a 
well-arranged  or  methodical  manner. 


-<p - -  uucuui  j  ii_iciuii«i,  uul  sbuaiecuy 

and  digestedly.”—Mede:  Works  (Pref.),  p.  xxxix. 


dl-gest’-er,  *dI-gest-or,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


[Eng.  digest;  -er.] 


1.  One  who  digests  or  arranges  methodically  under 
proper  heads  or  titles. 

2.  One  who  digests  food. 


“  People  that  are  bilious  and  fat,  rather  than  lean 
great  eaters  and  ill  digesters.’’— Arbuthnot. 


are 


f3.  Anything  which  helps  to  promote  digestion. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


digestibility 

II.  Chem. :  A  strong  boiler  with  a  tightly-fitting 
rover  closed  by  a  screw,  and  used  to  expose  food  to 
a  heat  above  212%  invented  by  Dr.  Papin  in  1680. 
.By  a  certain  increment  of  heat  the  gelatine  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones ;  the 
earthy  particles  sinking  to  the  bottom.  It  has  a 
safety-valve  on  the  top  to  allow  steam  to  escape 
when  it  begins  to  acquire  a  dangerous  tension.  It 
was  in  contriving  this  boiler  that  Dr.  Papin  in¬ 
vented  the  safety-valve.  The  lard  and  other  grease 

ri?  ,  used  for  working  up  poor  carcasses  and  the 
oilal  of  slaughter-houses  belong  to  this  class  of 
apparatus.  Thousands  of  carcasses  of  cattle  and 
sheep  too  poor  for  the  market  are  thus  worked  up 
yearly  in  the  United  States,  and  the  lard-tank  is  a 
regular  feature  in  the  hog-slaughtering  centers, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  &c.,  where  the  entrails  and 
other  offal  yielding  grease  are  thus  treated  on  a 
large  scale.  {Knight.) 

“  March  12th,  1682.  I  went  this  afternoon  with  several 
of  ye  Royal  Society  to  a  supper,  which  was  all  dress'd, 
both  fish  and  flesh,  in  Dr.  Papin's  digestors ,  by  which 
the  hardest  bones  of  beefe  itselfe  and  mutton  were  made 
as  soft  as  cheese,  without  water  or  other  liquor.” — Evelyn: 
Memoirs. 

di-gest-I-bll  -I-t jf ,  s.  [Eng.  digestible ;  -ity.)  The 
quality  of  being  digestible. 

“The  digestibility  and  easy  dissolution  of  it  [meat]  is 
obstructed.” — Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  disc.  2. 

di-gest'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  diaestibilis ;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
digestible;  Italian  digestibile .]  Capable  of  being 
digested. 

“  His  diete  .  .  .  was  of  no  superfluite, 

But  of  gret  norisching  and  digestible." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  438,  439. 

[dl-gest -l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  digestible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  digestible  ;  digestibility. 

dl-gest  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Digest,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  methodically, 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

“For  the  full  digesting  of  many  things  in  order.” — 
Drake:  West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  9. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

dl-gest -ion  (Ion  as  yon),  *digestioun,  *dy- 
gestioun,  *dygestyon,  s.  [Lat.  digestio,  from 
digestus,  pa.  par.  of  digero— to  digest;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
digestion ;  Ital.  digestione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  digesting  or  concocting 
food  in  the  stomach ;  the  conversion  of  food  into 
chyme;  for  circulation  throughout  the  body  and 
nourishment.  [Chyme.]  This  is  a  chemical  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which  the  gastric  juices  assist  greatly. 
[Gastric.] 

“Their  appetite  is  to  be  invited  and  their  digestion 
helped.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  16. 

(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

“  Some  digestions  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm.” 

Dorset:  To  Howard. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  maturation  of  a  design  ;  the  reducing  of 
things  to  order  and  method. 

“  The  digestion  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in 
Senate.” — Sir  W.  Temple. 

f(2)  Meditation,  consideration. 

“  Commending  these  salutary  thoughts  to  their  digest¬ 
ion." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  The  dissolution  and  preparation  of  substances, 
as  plants,  &c.,  for  manure,  as  in  compost. 

II.  Technically : 

\ .  Medicine : 

(1)  The  disposition  of  a  wound  or  sore  to  sup¬ 
purate  or  generate  pus. 

“  The  first  stage  of  healing  is  by  surgeons  called  di¬ 
gestion." — Sharpe:  Surgery. 

(2)  An  application  which  causes  a  wound  or  sore 
to  suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

2.  Chem. :  The  process  or  operation  of  exposing 
bodies  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some 
action  on  each  other ;  the  slow  action  of  a  solvent 
on  any  substance. 

3.  Bot. :  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by 
plants  under  the  influence  of  light.  ( Carpenter .) 

4.  Physiol.:  The  process  by  which  the  reduction 
in  the  stomach  of  the  food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condi¬ 
tion  is  performed,  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  its  active  principle,  pepsin.  Digestion  has 
three  purposes  to  fulfill :  the  reduction  of  the  food 
to  the  fluid  form  ;  the  separation  of  that  which  can 
be  assimilated  into  organized  texture  from  that 
which  is  useless  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  at 
once  rejected ;  and  the  alteration  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  first,  which  prepares  it  for  the 
important  changes  it  has  to  undergo.  Eating  too 
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much  or  too  fast  retards  digestion,  as  does  the  use 
of  cold  water  or  ice  at  meal  times,  from  their  inju¬ 
rious  effects  on  the  gastric  juices.  The  pulpy  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  the  product  of  digestion,  or  the 
reducing  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  called  chyme. 

if  Digestion  of  Food :  The  following  table  shows 
the  time,  in  hours  and  fractions  of  hours,  required 
for  the  digestion  of  the  more  common  articles  of 
food : 


Kind  of  Food. 


Rice,  boiled . 

Eggs,  whipped . 

Trout,  fresh,  fried.... 
Soup,  barley,  boiled  . . 

Apples,  sweet,  raw . 

Venison  steak,  broiled 

Sago,  boiled . 

Tapioca,  boiled . 

Barley,  boiled . 

Milk,  boiled . 

Liver,  beef,  broiled. . . 

Eggs,  fresh,  raw . 

Apples,  sour,  raw . 

Cabbage,  raw . 

Milk . 

Eggs,  roasted . 

Goose,  roasted . 

Turkey,  roasted . 

Cake,  sponge,  baked. . . 

Hash,  warmed . 

Beans,  pod,  boiled _ 

Parsnips,  boiled . 

Potatoes,  Irish,  baked, 

Custard,  baked . 

Oysters,  raw . 


Hrs. 

Kind  of  Food. 

Hrs. 

1 

Eggs,  soft-boiled . 

3 

IX 

Beefsteak,  broiled . 

3 

IX 

Mutton,  broiled . 

3 

lx 

Mutton,  boiled . 

3 

IX 

Soup,  bean,  boiled. . . . 

3 

Chicken,  soup,  boiled. 

3 

Pork,  salt,  boiled . 

Mutton,  roasted . 

3  X 

2 

3X 

2 

Bread,  corn,  baked.... 

3X 

2 

Carrot,  boiled . 

Sausage,  broiled . 

3X 

2 

3X 

2 

Oysters,  stewed . 

3X 

2 

Butter . 

3X 

2 

Cheese,  old . 

3X 

2% 

Bread,  fresh-baked _ 

Turnips,  flat,  boiled... 

3X 

2X 

3X 

2X 

Potatoes,  Irish,  boiled 

3X 

2X 

Eggs,  hard-boiled . 

3X 

2X 

Green  Corn,  boiled.. . . 

3  V 

2X 

Beans  and  Beets,  boi’d, 

■i% 

2X 

Salmon,  salted,  boiled, 

4 

2X 

Veal,  fresh,  fried . 

4X 

2X 

Cabbage,  boiled . 

4X 

2% 

2% 

Suet,  beef,  boiled . 

5X 

dl-gest'-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  digestif;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  digestivo,  from  Lat.  digestivus,  pa.  par.  of 
digero.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  promoting 
digestion  ;  aiding  or  strengthening  the  digestion. 

“  Digestive  cheese  and  fruit  there  sure  will  be.” 

B.  Jonson:  Epigram  101. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digesting ;  pertaining  to 
digestion. 

“  The  wonderful  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich.” — S.  J. 
Herrtage:  Cathol.  Angl.,  s.  v.  Ostriche,  p.  262. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Softening  by  heat. 

“The  one  active,  piercing,  and  digestive,  by  its  heat.” — 
Hale. 

(2)  Digesting,  or  arranging  methodically. 

“  To  business,  ripened  by  digestive  thought. 

His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought; 

As  they  who  first  proportion  understand 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master’s  hand.” 

Dry  den:  Astroea  Redux,  89-92. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  Dissolving,  or  capable  of  dissolving  by 
heat. 

2.  Med. :  Causing  suppuration  in  wounds  or  sores. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  substance  or  article  of  food 
which  aids  or  promotes  digestion ;  a  stomachic,  a 
corroborant. 

“Whereof  it  is  written  in  the  table  of  digestiues." — 
Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Med. :  An  application  which  ripens  a  sore  or 
wound,  disposing  it  to  generate  pus,  or  suppurate. 

“  I  dressed  it  with  digestives." — Wiseman:  On  Abscesses. 

■[digestive  animals. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  the  animals  of 
lower  organization,  one  chief  function  of  which  is 
the  digestion  of  food. 

digestive  apparatus. 

Anat. :  The  organs  of  digestion.  The  name  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
various  glands  of  which  it  receives  the  secretions. 

( Quain .) 

digestive  canal. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  same  as  the  Alimentary 
Canal  (q.  v.). 
digestive  system. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Digestive  Apparatus  ( q.  v.) . 
[dl-gest  -Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  digestive;  -ly.)  By 
way  of  digestion.  (W.  Collins:  Dead  Secret.) 

*dl-gest'-lle,  adv.  [Eng.  digest;  -ly.)  Deliber¬ 
ately. 

“And  for  sindrie  vtheris  sene  and  profitable  caussis 
digestlie  considerit,  have  thairfoir  ratefeit,”  &c. — Acts 
Jas.  VI.,  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  312. 

*di-gest'-or,  s.  [Digester.] 

♦dl-gest-iire,  s.  [Eng.  digest;  -ure .]  The  act 
or  process  of  digesting  ;  digestion. 

“  Neither  tie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy  digest- 
ure." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 


dight 

dig-g<L-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dig;  -able.)  That  may 
or  can  be  dug ;  fit  for  digging. 

“  Diggable,  or  which  may  be  digged.  Fossilis.fossilius." 
— Huloet. 

♦dlgge,  s.  [Duck,  s.]  A  duck. 

“  Heare  are  doves,  digges,  drackes.” — Chester  Plays,  i. 

♦digged,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Dig,  now  generally 
written  Dug.] 

dig  -ger,  *dyg-gar,  s.  [Eng.  dig;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  digs  or  opens  the  ground  with 
a  spade. 

“  Deluar,  or  diggar.  Fossor.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Spec.:  A  gold-miner  in  Australia,  California, 
&c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  A  name  applied  to  some  forms  of  spade¬ 
like  implements  in  which  the  soil  is  lifted  and 
turned  by  other  than  the  usual  modes. 

2.  Entom.  {pi.) :  The  Hymenopterous  tribe  of 
insects  caHed  Fossores  (q.  v.). 

digg  -lug,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dig,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  ground  with  a  spade. 

2.  (Pi.)  {Slang): 

(1)  A  locality,  a  district,  a  place ;  a  meaning 
adopted  from  the  miners. 

“She  won’t  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill  when  she  realizes 
what  is  being  done  in  These  diggings." — Dickens:  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  A  man’s  lodgings  or  home  ;  where  one  resides. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  The  operation  of  freeing  ore  from  the  stratum 
in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke  turns  to  ac¬ 
count  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  openings  made 
in  search  of  such  ore,  which  are  called  Hatches,  or 
Essay  hatches. 

2.  {PI.) :  A  term  applicable  to  all  mineral  de¬ 
posits  and  mining  camps. 

digging-machine,  s. 

Agr.:  A  spading-macbine  for  loosening  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  soil.  There  are  many  forms,  which  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  reciprocating  and  rotary. 

dlgg’-ot,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  contemptuous 
designation  given  to  a  child,  implying  the  notion  of 
dishonorable  conduct;  as,  “Ye  dirty  diggot;  ”  fre¬ 
quently  used  among  school-boys.  (Scotch.) 

♦dighel,  a.  [A.  S.  deagol,  dedgol,  d£gol;  O.  H. 
Ger.  taugal,  tougal.\  Secret,  hidden,  private. 

“  In  one  suthe  dighele  hale.” — Owl  and  Nightingale,  2. 

*dighe-ly,  *digeliche,  *dieliche,  *dighelliche, 
♦dugheliche,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dedaollice,  digelice, 
dygelice;  O.  H.  Ger.  tauganllhho ;  M.  H.Ger.faw- 
genliche= secretly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Secret,  hidden. 

“That  other  digeliche  tocume  beoth  .  .  ” — Old 

English  Homilies,  ii.  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  Secretly. 

“He  .  .  .  swo  digeliche  hit  al  dihte.” — Old  English 
Homilies,  ii.  25. 

*digh-el-nesse,  *digh-hell-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 

dedgolnes,  digelnes .] 

1.  Secrecy,  privacy,  solitariness. 

“Hewolde  .  .  .  his  godd  hure  inne  dighelnesse." 

Layamon,  i.  101. 

2.  A  secret,  a  mystery. 

“  Thatt  dserne  dighhellnesse  that  writenn  was  thurrh 
Moysaen.”  Ormulum,  12,945. 

dight  (ghsi'Zent),*dight-en,  *diht-en,  *dyght, 
*dyht-en,  *dyht-yn,  v.t.  [A.  S.  dihtan ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ticton,  dihtdn;  M.  H.  Ger.  tihten,  dihten;  Ger. 
dichten;  Icel.  dikta;  Dan.  digte,  from  Lat .  dicto= 
to  dictate,  to  prescribe.]  [Dictate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  settle. 

“Thus  he  hit  gon  dihten." — Layamon,  iii.  172. 

2.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  govern. 

“  The  kyng  dyghte  tho  this  lond  nobliche  withalle.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  67. 

3.  To  treat,  to  handle. 

“Herkneth  how  Gamelyn  was  dight.” 

Gamelyn,  339. 

4.  To  prepare,  to  get  ready. 


“These  his  supper  made  to  dighte." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,526. 


5.  To  dress. 
“  Sche  was  . 


all  redy  dight.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1043. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dight 


6.  To  deck  out,  to  bedeck,  to  ornament. 

7.  To  put  on. 

8.  To  handle,  treat,  or  discuss  a  question. 

9.  To  make  clean. 

10.  To  sift ;  or  clean  corn  from  chaff. 

11.  To  wipe  away. 

12.  To  polish,  to  plane,  to  dress.  {Scotch.) 

TT  Ttfe  act  of  smoothing  a  piece  of  wood  by  means 
of  a  plane  is  called  “  dichting  ”  a  deal.  In  the  same 
sense  carpenters  speak  of  dressing  wood. 

*B.  Reflexively : 

1.  To  dress  one’s  self,  to  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

2.  To  direct  one’s  course,  to  make  one’s  way. 

TI  To.  dight  one's  doublet:  To  give  one  a  sound 
drubbing ;  to  curry  his  hide. 

“  There  Longoveil,  that  brave  and  warlike  knight, 

Nobly  behav’d,  and  did  their  doublets  dight.’’ 

Hamilton:  Wallace,  hr.  211. 

dight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Dight,  v.]  Dressed, 
adorned,  bedecked,  ornamented,  embellished.  (Ob¬ 
solete,  except  in  poetry.) 

“And  storied  windows  richly  dight.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  159. 

dlght-er,  *dight-ere  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  dight; 
•er.]  One  who  makes  ready,  prepares,  or  bedecks. 
Specifically,  one  who  is  employed  in  winnowing 
grain. 

dlght'-Ing,  *dight-inge  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.  [Dight,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  making  ready,  preparing,  or  be¬ 
decking. 

“  The  dightinge  of  his  house.” — Ayenbite,  p.  24. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  winnowing  corn. 

3.  Refuse;  especially  of  corn  after  winnowing; 
chaff. 

*dlght’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dight ;  -ly.]  Handsomely. 
(Davies.) 

“  Houses  dightly  furnished.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  27. 
dlg'-It,  s.  [Lat.  digitus— sl  finger ;  Or.  daktylos.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  finger. 

“  The  innermost  digit  is  often  stunted.” — Owen. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger’s  breadth,  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

“  If  the  inverted  tube  of  mercury  be  but  twenty-five 
digits  high.” — Boyle:  Spring  of  the  Air. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  Any  integer  under  10;  so  called  from 
the  primitive  mode  of  counting  on  the  fingers. 

“  Computable  by  digits.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
tv.,  ch.  12. 

*2.  Astron. :  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
©16  sun  or  moon  ;  a  term  used  to  express  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  magnitude  of  an  eclipse ;  thus  an  eclipse  is 
said  to  be  of  six  digits  when  one-half  of  the  disk  is 

red. 

dlg'-it,  v.  t.  [Digit,  s.]  To  point  at  with  the 

finger. 

“  I  shall  never  care  to  be  digited  with  1  That  is  he.’  ” — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  No.  28. 

dig  -I-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  digitalis.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  fingers  or  digits,  or 
the  toes.  Thus  there  are  digital  arteries  of  the  foot 
as  well  as  of  the  hand. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  finger. 

“  Paste  rings  upon  unwashed  digitals.” — Lytton:  What 
Will  He  Do  with  Itf  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

digital  cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  occipital  portion  of  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  brain. 

digital  impressions,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  The  slight  depressions  observable  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which 
correspond  to  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

dl-glt'-g,-leln,  s.  [Lat.  digita(lis),  and  suff.  -ein.] 
A  bright  yellow  powder  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
extract  of  foxglove  leaves.  It  is  said  to  be  a  non- 
azotized  glucoside. 
dlg-l-ta'-ll-a,  s.  [Digit aline.] 
dlg-I-tal'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  digital(in) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  digitalis, 
digitalic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5iH96033.  [Digit aliretin.  ] 
dl-gl-ta'-ll-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  digitali(s) ,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj. suff.  ece.] 

Rot.:  In  the  arrangement  of  Scrophulariace® 
given  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  adoped  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
a  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Rhinanthide®. 
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dlg-I-ta  -11-form,  a.  [Lat.  digdfaiis=pertaining 
to  a  finger,  and  forma= form.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  finger  in  form  ;  applied  to  the 
slightly  irregular  campanulate  corolla  of  Digitalis. 

dlg-l-ta-lln,  dig  -l-ta-llne  (1),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
digital(is) =foxglove,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - in,-ine 
(Chem..)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C25H40O15.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  which 
occurs  along  with  digitin  (digitonin  C31H52O17)  in 
the  Foxglove  (Digitalis purpurea).  It  is  obtained  by 
exhausting  the  leaves  with  alcohol,  and  adding  to 
the  concentrated  solution  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  which  precipates  the  alkaloids;  they  are 
separated  by  chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  digi¬ 
talin  and  leaves  the  digitin.  Digitalin  crystallizes 
in  slender,  shining  needles,  which  dissolve  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution  on 
the  addition  of  water ;  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated 
as  a  resin.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a 
green  solution,  which  is  turned  light-red  by  bromine 
vapor ;  on  the  addition  of  water  the  green  color  is 
restored.  Digitalin  is  an  active  poison.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  alkaloid  has  been  obtained 
pure. 

dig -l-ta-llne  (2),  s.  [Lat.  dicdfodis=pertainmg 
to  a  finger;  digitus=a  finger.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  belonging  to 
the  family1  Vorticellid®,  and  characterized  by  the 
oblong,  cylindrical,  urn-shaped  body  surrounding  a 
slender  hollow  stalk.  They  are  commonly  found 
growing  on  the  backs  of  minute  freshwater  crusta¬ 
ceans,  such  as  the  water-flea  (Daphnia),  &c.,  whose 
movements  are  often  seriously  impeded,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  Infusoria  adhering  to  them. 

dlg-I-tal-ir-et  -In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  digitalis ;  sec¬ 
ond  element  not  obvious  ;  suff.  - etin .] 

Chem. :  C30H50O10.  A  glucoside  obtained  by  boil¬ 
ing  digitaline  with  a  dilute  alkalinic  solution  and 
precipitating  by  an  acid,  which  gives  digitalic  acid, 
C54H96O33,  a  substance  crystallizing  from  alcohol, 
and  capable  of  forming  crystalline  salts.  By  boil¬ 
ing  with  acids  it  is  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and 
glucose.  (Miller.) 

dig-l-ta-lls,  s.  [Lat.  digitalis,  from  digitus = a 
finger,  from  the  flowers  being  put  on  their  fingers 
by  children.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  Scrophulariacese.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  There  are  numerous 
species,  all  of  them  tall  herbs.  Digitalis  purpurea 
is  the  common  Foxglove. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Foxglove  are 
used  in  medicine,  as  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture, 
or  in  the  form  of  the  active  principle,  Digitaline. 
Digitalis  purpurea  belongs  to  the  order  Scrophu¬ 
lariace®,  and  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  heart  disease, 
acting  as  a  cardiac  tonic  and  sedative,  especially  in 
mitral  disease  with  dilated  heart ;  also  in  delirium 
tremens  and  acute  mania.  It  should  not  be  given 
where  the  renal  functions  are  disordered,  as  in 
chronic  Bright’s  disease,  but  as  a  diuretic  in  the 
dropsy  of  the  heart  disease  it  is  extremely  useful. 
The  powdered  leaves  or  an  extract  of  Digitalis  pur¬ 
purea,  ochroleuca,  laevigata,  ferruginea,  and  other 
species,  in  overdoses  produce  vomiting,  vertigo,  and 
other  symptoms,  followed  even  by  death. 

dlg-i-tar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  digit(us)  =  a  finger,  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Finger-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses  so  named 
from  the  digitate  spikes.  There  are  two  species: 
Digitaria  sanguinalis,  or  Cock’s-foot  Finger-grass, 
and  D.  humifusa,  Smooth  Finger-grass. 

dlg’-I-tate,  dlg'-I-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  digitatus= 
having  fingers  or  toes  ;  digitus=a  finger.]  Finger- 
shaped  ;  applied  to  bodies  whose  parts  branch  out 
in  finger-like  processes ;  as  e.  g.  to  Alcyonia,  the 
“Dead-men’s 
Fingers”  of  the 
sea-shore;  the 
leaves  of  the 
Hors  e-chestnut, 

&c. 

“Animals  multi- 
fidous,  or  such  as 
are  dig  if  ate  d.” — 

Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

K  (1)  Digitate 
leaf: 

Bot. :  A  c  o  m  - 
pound  leaf,  hav¬ 
ing  several  leaf¬ 
lets  arranged 
almost  like  a  fan, 
as  in  the  Lupins. 

(2)  Digitate 
root : 

Bot. :  A  r  o  o  t 
having  the  tubercles  divided  into  lobes  like  fingers, 
the  divisions  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
root,  as  in  some  species  of  Orchis. 


Digitate. 

L  Leaf.  2.  Root. 


diglena 

dig  -i-tate,  v.  t.  [Digitate,  a.]  To  point  out, 
to  point  to  as  with  the  finger. 

“The  resting  on  water,  without  motion,  doth  digitate  a. 
reason.” — Robinson:  Eudoxa  (1658),  p.  46. 

dlg-I-ta  te-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  digitate;  -ly.]  In  a 
digitate  manner. 

digitately-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  digitate  leaves  whose 
leaflets  are  pinnate. 

dlg-i-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  digitatus,  from  digitus.] 
Anat. :  A  division  into  fingers  or  finger-like  proc¬ 
esses,  as  exhibited  by  several  of  the  muscles,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Serratus  magnus  and  Obliguus 
externus,  in  their  coalescence  on  the  ribs. 

dl-gl-ta’-to-,  in  composition.  [Latin  digitatus.) 
[Digitate.] 

Bot.:  Digitate. 

digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Digitately-pinnate  (q.  v.j. 

dlg’-I-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  digitus  =  finger,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Finger-shaped;  formed  like  or 
having  the  appearance  of  fingers,  as  in  the  leaves 
of  Hibiscus  digitiformis. 

dig  -I-tl-grad  a,  s.  [Lat.  digitus  -  a  toe,  and 
gradus= a  walking,  a  step  ;  gradior=to  walk.l 
ZoOl.:  A  section  of  the  order  Carnivora  (q.  v.), 
comprising  the  Lions,  Tigers,  Cats,  Dogs,  &c.,  in 
which  the  heel  is  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that 
the  animals  walk  more  or  less  on  the  tips  of  the 
toes.  The  other  two  sections  are  the  Pinnigrada 
and  the  Plantigrada  (q.  v.).  The  section  Digiti- 
grada  is  divided  into  the  families  Mustelid®, 
Viverrid®,  Canid®,  Hy®nid®,  and  Felid®.  The- 
first  two  are  aberrant,  being  Semiplantigrade. 
[Semiplantigrada.] 

dig  -l-tl-grade,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  digitus— a 
toe,  and  gradus=a  walking,  a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Z06I. :  Belonging  to  the  Digitigrada ;  walking  on- 
the  toes. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  Digitigrada;  an 
animal  which  walks  on  its  toes. 

dig -I-tln,  s.  [English  digit(alis),  and  suff.  -in 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  part  of  the  alkaloid  extracted  from 
digitalis  which  is  insoluble  in  chloroform.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  needles.  It  is- 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  digitin,  forming  a  yellow- 
brown  solution,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
turns  a  purple-red  color.  The  addition  of  water 
turns  it  green.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 
dlg'-It-I-nerved,  a.  [Eng.  digit,  and  nerved.] 

Bot.  (of  the  ribs  of  leaves) :  Radiating  from  the 
petiole. 

dig  -I-tlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  digit;  - ize .] 

1.  To  finger ;  to  use  with  the  fingers. 

“  None  but  the  devil,  besides  yourself,  could  have  dig. 
itisfd  a  pen  after  so  scurrilous  a  fashion.” — T.  Browne: 
Works,  ii.  211. 

2.  To  point  with  the  finger.  (Ash.) 
dig  -I-to-nln,  s.  [Digitin.] 

dig-I  tor  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.  digitus=  a  finger.] 
Music :  A  small  portable  dumb  instrument,  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Marks,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  giving  flexibility  to  the  fingers  for  piano¬ 
forte  playing.  It  consists  of  a  key-board  with  five 
keys,  kept  in  their  places  by  springs  of  metal. 

dlg’-I-tule,  s.  [Latin  digitulus,  dimin.  from 
digitus .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  finger  or  toe. 

2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus  of  the 
Mealy  Bug. 

dlg-I-tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat. :  A  finger  or  toe. 

*dl-gla’-dl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  digladiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  digladior=to  fight:  di=dis=apart,  and  gladius— 
a  sword.]  To  fight,  to  contend,  to  quarrel. 

“  Digladiating,  like  2Eschines  and  Demosthenes."  — 
Hales:  Remains,  p.  42. 

*dI  -gla-dI-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  digladiatio,  from 
digladiatus .]  A  combat,  a  fight,  a  contest  or  con¬ 
tention. 

“  Aristotle  seems  purposely  to  intend  the  cherishing  of 
controversial  digladiations.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scieniiftca. 

di-gle-na,  S.  [Greek  dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
glene=an  eyeball.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  of  the  family  Hyda- 
tinffia.  Eyes  two,  frontal  foot  forked.  There  are 
no  other  appendages  than  the  foot  and  the  rotatory- 
organ.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


diglyph 

dl-gl^ph  ,  s.  [Gr.  diglyphos=vr  ith  double  carving 
or  indentation:  dis=twice,  twofold,  and  glypho=to 
carve,  to  cut.] 

Aren,.:  An  imperfect  triglyph,  with  only  two 
channels  instead  of  three.  [Triglyph.] 

*dig-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignatio .]  A  considering 
worthy  ;  esteem  ;  condescension. 

“His  speciall  dignation  and  loue  towards  you.” — Fox: 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,497. 

*dlgne  (g  silent),  a.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  &  Port,  digno; 
Ital.  degno,  from  Lat.  worthy.] 

1.  Worthy,  deserving. 

“  One  that  was  a  digne  damisele.” 

William  ofPaleme,  582. 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  comparable. 

“  I  have  non  Englisch  digne  unto  thy  malice.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,198. 

3.  Disdainful,  proud,  contemptuous. 

“  Ne  of  his  speeche  daungerous  ne  digne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  518. 

*digne’-ly  {g  silent),  *digne-liche,  adv.  [Mid. 
Eng.  digne ;  - ly .] 

1  1.  Worthily. 

“  He  has  don  his  denere  digneliche.” 

William  of  Palerne,  520. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully,  contemptuously. 

“  I  wot  thow  nylt  it  digneliche  endite.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  1,023. 

dlg-nl-f I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Dignify,]  The  act  of 
dignifying  or  exalting ;  exaltation. 

“All  dignificati.on  retains  still  the  same  title  of  the 
merit  of  some  virtue.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii., 
treat,  iv.,  §  1. 

dig-ni-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dignify.] 

A.  As  pa',  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Ms  adjective: 

1.  Invested  with  some  dignity. 

“Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  church.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Noble,  august,  stately. 

?  “  Offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nonjurors  a  tran¬ 
quil  and  dignified  asylum.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Marked  with  dignity;  stately,  noble,  majestic. 

“  Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire. 

So  dignified.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  536,  537. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  dignified  and  majes¬ 
tic ,  see  Majestic. 

dlg’-nl-fy,  *dig-ni-fie,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  dignifier; 
Sp.  &  Prov.  dignificar ;  Ital.  degnificare,  from  Low 
Lat.  dignifico,  from  Lat.  digr?iws=worthy,  and  facia 
(pass  Mio)  =  to  make.] 

*1.  To  think  worthy,  to  esteem. 

“  Age  to  compare  vnto  thine  excellence 
X  nil  presume  him  so  to  dignifie.” 

Romaunt  of  Love. 

2.  To  invest  with  or  advance  to  some  dignity ;  to 
exalt,  to  prefer. 

“  They  were  set  up  thus  to  be  deluded  rather  than  dig¬ 
nified.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv.,  §  2. 

'  3.  To  give  luster  to ;  to  honor ;  to  make  illustrious, 
moble,  or  honorable  ;  to  ennoble. 

“  The  generous  motive  dignifies  the  scar.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvii.  561. 

dig -nl-f  y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dignify.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Ms  subst. :  The  act  of  investing  with  dignity  or 
honor. 

“Towarde  the  dignifying  of  this  office.” — Mountagu: 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv.,  §  1. 

!  dlg  -nit-  A-ry,  s.  [Fr.  dignitaire,  from  Lat.  dig- 
hitas= dignity  (q.  v.) .]  One  who  holds  a  position  of 
dignity.  The  title  is  popularly  used  for  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic  who  is  invested  with  a  dignity  or  benefice 
which  gives  him  some  preeminence  over  mere 
priests;  but  in  strictness  it  is  only  applicable  to 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  some  below  them 
who  hold  jurisdiction. 

“If  there  be  any  dignitaries,  whose  preferments  are 
perhaps  not  liable  to  the  accusation  of  superfluity,  they 
may  be  persons  of  superior  merit.” — Swift. 

dig  -nlt-y,  *dig-net-e,  *dig-nit-e,  *ding  net-e, 
*dig-nyt-ee,  *dyg  nit  e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dignite,  dig- 
nete,  digniteit ;  Fr.  dignite ;  Prov.  dignitat,  dignetat ; 
Sp.  dignidad ;  Port,  dignidade ;  Ital.  dignitd,  deg- 
nitd,  from  Lat.  dignitatem ,  accus.  of  dignitd,s= 
worth ;  dignus=w orthy.  j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worth,  nobility,  worthiness,  estimation. 

“Of  se  swithe  heh  stal,  of  se  muche  dignete.” — Halt 
Meidenhad,  p.  5. 

2.  Rank,  high  position,  grandeur. 

“  Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Prol.). 
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3.  The  importance  due  to  rank  or  position. 

“He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Elevation  or  stateliness  of  mien  or  manners. 

“  To  calm  his  rage 

Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Iliad,  xxiv.  263,  254. 

5.  Moral  worth ;  true  nobility  of  character ;  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  uprightness,  with  an  utter  con¬ 
tempt  of  what  is  mean  or  dishonorable. 

6.  Stateliness,  grandeur. 

“  A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Odyssey,  vi.  73. 

_7.  A  high  office,  conferring  rank  in  society ;  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  importance,  rank,  or  honor. 

“Proud  of  such  a  dignity.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  437. 

*8.  One  who  holds  a  high  office ;  a  dignitary. 

“Likewise  also  these  filthy  dreamers  ...  speak 
evil  of  dignities.” — Jude  8. 

*9.  A  maxim  of  general  acceptation ;  a  general 
principle. 

“The  sciences  concluding  from  dignities,  and  prin¬ 
ciples  known  by  themselves,  receive  not  satisfaction  from 
probable  reasons.” — Browne. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Astro}.:  A  certain  advantage,  which  a  Planet 
hath  by  virtue  of  being  in  such  a  place  of  the 
Zodiac,  or  such  a  configuration  with  other  Planets, 
&c.,  whereby  his  virtue  is  increased  and  augmented. 
( Moxon .) 

2.  Eccles. :  Properly  that  promotion  or  perfer- 
ment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  annexed,  but 
commonly  used  for  any  high  position  in  the  Church. 

*3.  Rhet. :  'One  of  the  three  parts  of  elocution, 
consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and  figures. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  dignity  and  honor , 
see  Honor. 

*dig-nosce,  V.  t.  [Lat.  dignosco .]  To  distin¬ 
guish,  to  discriminate,  to  determine. 

“  Who  sail  haue  power  to  dignosce  and  tak  cognitioune 
whidder  the  same  fallis  within  the  said  act  of  pacifica- 
tioune.” — Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  342. 

*dig-nos-tic,  s.  [Diagnostic.]  An  indication, 
a  distinguishing  mark. 

*dig-n6’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignosco,  dignotum=to 
distinguish:  di=dis— apart,  and  gnosco,  nosco= to 
know.]  A  distinction;  a  distinguishing  mark  or 
characteristic. 

“  That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  humors,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our 
nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

_  dl-gon-ous,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
gonia=an  angle.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  angles. 

dl'-gram,  s.  [Greek  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
gramma= a  writing,  a  letter.]  The  same  as  Di¬ 
graph  (q.  v.). 

di  -graph,  s.  [Gr.  di—dis=t-wicb,  twofold,  and 
graphe=&  writing,  a  figure.]  A  combination  of  two 
vowels  or  two  consonants  to  represent  one  simple 
sound  ;  a  double  sign  for  a  simple  sound. 

di-graph'  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  digraph;  -ic.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  digraph. 

“  Cases  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  consonants  as  digraphic 
modifiers  also  occur.” — H.  Sweet .  in  Trans.  Philological 
Society  (1873-4),  p.  483. 

dl-gress’,  v.  i.  [Lat.  digressus,  pa.  par.  of  digre- 
dior :  di=dis— apart,  and  gradior= to  walk,  to  go.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  right  or 
direct  path  ;  to  deviate. 

“Moreover  she  beginneth  to  digresse  in  latitude,  and 
to  diminish  her  motion  from  the  morne  rising.” — Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty ;  to 
transgress,  to  deviate  from  the  right,  to  offend. 

“Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
The  deadly  blot  on  thy  digressing  son.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  V.  3. 

*2.  To  wander,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

“  Digressing  from  the  valor  of  a  man.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  wander  from  the  subject  or  question ;  to 
depart  or  deviate  from  the  main  point  or  design 
of  a  discourse. 

“Itseemeth  (to  digress  no  farther)  that  the  Tartarians 
spreading  so  far,  cannot  be  the  Israelites.” — Brerewood: 
Enquiries. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  digress 
and  to  deviate:  “  Both  in  the  original  and  the 
accepted  sense,  these  words  express  going  out  Of 
the  ordinary  course  ;  but  digress  is  used  only  in  par* 
ticular,  and  deviate  in  general  cases.  We  digress 
only  in  a  narrative  whether  written  of  spoken  ;  we 


dihexahedral 

deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in  our  con¬ 
duct  as  well  as  in  writings.  Digress  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  or  indifferent  sense ;  deviate  in  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  bad  sense.  Although  frequent  digressions 
are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  digress 
for  the  purposes  of  explanation  ;  every  deviation  is 
bad,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dl-gress',  s.  [Digress,  d.]  A  digression. 

“Nor  let  any  censure  this  a  digress  from  my  history.”— 
Fuller:  Church  History,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  x.,  §  43. 

di-gress-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Digress,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  departing 
from  the  main  subject;  digression, 
di-gres-sion  (or  as  di-gresh’’n),  s.  [Lat 

digressio,  from  digressus,  pa.  par.  of  digredior;  Fr. 
digression  ;  Sp.  digresion ;  Ital.  digressions .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the  direct 
course. 

“  The  digression  of  the  sun  is  not  equal;  but,  near  the 
equinoctial  intersections,  it  is  right  and  greater;  near  the 
solstices,  more  oblique  and  lesser.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the  path  of 
virtue ;  a  transgression,  an  offense. 

“  Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  202,  203. 

(2)  A  wandering  or  departing  from  the  main  point 
or  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or  narration. 

“  Digression  is  so  much  in  modern  use.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  855. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  discourse,  &c.,  which  wanders 
from  the  main  point  or  subject,  though  still  having 
some  connection  with  it. 

“  To  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  the 
best  authors  sprinkle  their  works  with  pleasing  digres¬ 
sions,  with  which  they  recreate  the  minds  of  their  read¬ 
ers.” — Dryden. 

*(4)  Anything  irrelevant. 

“The  good  man  thought  so  much  of  his  late  conceived 
commonwealth  that  all  other  matters  were  but  digres¬ 
sions  to  him.” — Sidney. 

II.  Astron. :  The  apparent  distance  of  the  inferior 
planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  from  the  sun.  The 
greatest  digression  of  the  former  is  28°,  and  of  the 
latter  47)4°. 

di-gres-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  digression;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  digression ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
digression. 

“Milton  has  judiciously  avoided  Fletcher’s  digressionat 
ornaments .’’—Warton:  Notes  on  Milton. 

di-gres'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  digressif;  Ital.  digres- 
sivo;  Sp.  digresivo .]  Digressing  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
digression. 

“The  digressive  sallies  of  imagination  would  have  been 
compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  of  rhyme.” — 
Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Young. 

di-gres'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  digressive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  digression. 

digue,  s.  [Fr.]  A  sea-wall  or  breakwater.  An 
artificial  construction  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  sea 
or  preventing  the  denudation  of  the  land  thereby. 
[Dike.] 

“The  learned  hydrographer,  Fournier,  speaks  of  those 
dams  and  digues.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  421. 

dl-gjrn’,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  twofold,  and  gyne 
=a  female.] 

Bot . :  A  plant  having  two  pistils  or  styles, 
dl-gyn'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  digyn ;  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ia.\ 

Bot. :  The  name  which  was  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  second  order  in  his  artificial  system  of  plants, 
comprising  such  as  have  two  free  styles,  or  a  single 
style,  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

dl-gyn'-i-an,  dl-gyn-ous,  a.  [English  digyn ; 
•ian;  - ous .] 

Bot. :  Having  two  pistils  or  styles, 
dl-he'-dral,  *dl-e  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=  twice, 
twofold,  and  hedra=  a  seat,  a  face.] 

1.  Of  a  figure:  Having  two  sides. 

2.  Of  a  crystal:  Having  two  planes, 
dihedral-angle,  s.  The  mutual  inclination  of 

two  intersecting  planes,  or  the  space  included  be¬ 
tween  them. 

di-he  -dron,  s.  [Dihedral.]  A  figure  having 

two  sides  or  surfaces. 

dl-hex-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Orystallog. :  Having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral 
prism  with  trihedral  summits. 


IXSIl,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sioua  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?L 


dilatation 


dihydric 
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dl-hy-drlC,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng,  hydric  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
with  an  acid  radical.  Used  to  denote  dibasic  acids, 
the  acids  being  regarded  as  a  salt  of  hydrogen— as 
dihydric  sulphate,  H0SO4,  commonly  called  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  In  this  Dictionary  these  compounds 
are  described  under  the  name  of  the  respective 
acid,  as  sulphuric  acid  (q.  v.). 

dUhy  -drlte,  s.  [Greek  dt=di«=  twice,  twofold; 
hydor= water,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Phosphoric  acid,  24'7 ;  oxide  of  copper,  69-0 ; 

•  «ter,  6'3. 

dl-l-am  -blls,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  di=dis=h wice, 
tovofold,  and  iambos— an  iambus  (q.  v.).] 

^  Prosody:  A  foot  consisting  of  two  iambuses 

dl  -I  &d-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  iod{ine)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro¬ 
gen  have  been  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  iodine. 

dl-I  -6-dIde,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  iodide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iodine  with 
a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as  mercuric  diodide, 
Hgl2.  Also  called  Biniodide. 

dl-l-so-pent  -fl,  s.  [Decvl  Hydride.] 
dl-jfi'-dl-ce.nt,  s.  [Lat.  dijudicans ,  pr  par. 
of  dijudico .]  One  who  decides  or  adjudicates  on  a 
question. 

“  Many  things  which  popular  dijudicants  hold  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  their  creeds.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 

ch.  xxiii. 

dl-jfi -di-cate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dijudicatus, ,  pa.  par. 
of  dijudico:  di=dis= apart,  and  judico= to  judge,  to 
decide.]  To  decide,  to  determine,  to  adjudicate. 

“  The  church  of  Rome,  when  she  commends  unto  us 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  dijudicating  of  scriptures, 
seems  only  to  speak  of  herself.” — Hales:  Remains,  p.  260. 

♦dl-Jfi -dl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  ora.  [Dijudicate.] 

♦dl-lil-dl-cat'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dijudi¬ 
cate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj .:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  judging,  determining,  or 
deciding;  dijudication. 

dl-j  fi-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dijudicatio,  from 
dijudicatus .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  deciding,  determining, 
or  distinguishing. 

“In  the  dijudications  we  make  of  colors.”  —  Boyle , 
Works,  i.  674. 


2.  Law :  Judicial  distinction.  ( Wharton.) 

di-kij,,  s.  [A  native  West  African  word.] 

dika-bread,  s. 

Chem. :  A  vegetable  substance,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  cocoa,  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  Mangifera 
gabonensis,  a  tree  growing  abundantly  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon. 
The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  swan’s  egg, 
contains  a  white  almond.  These  almonds  when 
coarsely  bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika- 
bread,  which  has  a  gray  color  with  white  spots, 
smells  like  roasted  flour  and  cocoa,  and  has  an 
agreeable,  somewhat  bitter,  and  astringent  taste, 
and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  valuable  article 
of  food,  and  is  used  abundantly  by  the  natives. 
{Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dike,  *dic,  dyke,  s.  [A.  S.  die;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
dijk;  Icel.  diki;  Dan.  dige;  Sw.  dike;  M.  H.  Ger. 
tick;  Ger.  teicht  all=a  dike;  Gr.  teichos— a  wall 
iSkeat).  Ditch  is  merely  a  softened  form  of  dike. 
Cf.  pouch  and  poke,  stitch  and  stick.)  [Dig,  Ditch, 
Digue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ditch ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by  digging ; 
A  moat. 

“  Aboute  the  castel  was  a  dyke.” 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  6,021. 

2.  A  mound  or  dam  of  stones,  earth,  sand,  &c., 
raised  to  protect  low-lying  lands  from  being  flooded 
by  the  sea  or  a  river. 

“ Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

3.  A  wall  or  fence,  whether  of  turf  or  stone. 
{Scotch.) 

“  The  gentlemen  have  begun  to  incl  ose  with  stone  dykes, 
Or  walls.” — P.  Craig:  Forfars.  Stat.  Acc.,  ii.  498. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  A  wall-like  mass  of  cooled  and  hardened 
volcanic  or  igneous  rock,  which  when  hot  and  a 
fluid  penetrated  into  a  rent  or  fissure  in  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  strata.  As  a  rule,  to  which,  however,  there 


are  not  a  few  exceptions,  the  volcanic  material  is 
harder  than  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  which  it 
has  intruded  itself.  In  many  cases  these  have  been 
washed  away, 
leaving  it  stand¬ 
ing  alone  like  a 
wall.  It  was 
natural  for  the 
natives  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the 
north  of  Eng- 

lfkedawalTmade  Basaltic  Dikes  Rathlin  Island, 
by  human  hands,  Antrim, 

a  dyke,  and  the  H™es-  rn.  Chalk  converted  into 
term,  at  first  lo-  Granular  Marble,  c.  Chalk, 
cal,  is  now  everywhere  used.  Geologists  employ  it 
even  when  the  line  of  volcanic  material  does  not 
rise  above  the  sedimentary  strata.  A  dike  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  a  vein,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does  not 
ramify  to  tho  same  extent  as  a  vein.  Recent  dikes 
are  seen  in  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  They  are  formed 
by  the  filling  up  of  open  fissures  with  liquid  lava. 
Exactly  similar  appearances  are  presented  amid 
the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  in  France,  in 
Scotland,  in  St.  Helena,  and  in  other  places.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  St.  Helena,  they  have  a  vitreous  sel¬ 
vage.  {Lyell.) 

2.  Mining:  A  non-metallic  wall  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  occupying  a  former  fissure  in  rock,  intercepting 
and  disturbing  the  order  of  ore-bearing  strata. 

dike-grave,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to  look 
after  the  dikes  in  marshy  countries  like  Holland, 
&c. 


“  The  chief  Dike-grave  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  offi¬ 
cers  of  trust  in  all  the  province.” — Howell:  Letters,  p.  8. 

dike-leaper,  dyke-louper,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  beast  that  breaks  through  all  fences. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  given  to  immoral  conduct. 
{Scotch.) 

dike-leapin’,  dyke-loupin’,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Applied  to  cattle  that  cannot  be  kept 
within  fences. 

2.  Fig. :  Loose  or  immoral  conduct.  {Scotch.) 
♦dike-reeve,  s.  The  same  as  Dike-grave  (q.v.). 

(Ash.) 


♦dike,  *dik-en,  *dyke,  *dyk-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

dlcian .]  [Dig,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dig,  to  open  by  digging. 


di-la -ni-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dilaniatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dilanio=to  tear  to  pieces :  di — dis — apart,  and  lanio 
=to  lacerate,  to  tear.]  To  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend, 
to  dilacerate. 

“  Rather  than  they  would  dilaniate  the  entrails  of  their 
own  mother,  and  expose  her  thereby  to  be  ravished,  they 
met  half  way  in  a  gallant  kind.” — Howel:  England’ s  Tears. 

dl-la-nl-a-tion,  s.  [Latin  dilaniatio:  di—dis 
=away,  apart,  and  lanio= to  mangle,  to  lacerate.] 
A  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces ;  dilaceration. 

di-lap -I-date,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dilapidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dilapido=to  destroy:  dt=dis=apart,  and 
lapidem,  accus.  of  lapis=a  stone.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  damage,  to  injure,  to  bring  to  or  suffer 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  ruin. 

“If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  Ac  ..dilapidates  the 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  church.” ~Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  waste,  to  squander. 

“  Dilapidating  the  revenues  of  the  church.” — Bp.  Hurd. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  into  ruin,  to  become  dilapi¬ 
dated. 

“  The  church  of  Elgin  .  .  .  was  suffered  to  dilap  i- 

date  by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.” — 
Johnson:  A  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

dl-lap-I-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dilapidate.] 

di-lap -l-dat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dilapi¬ 
date.] 

♦A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the* 
verb.) 

“In  the  neighborhood  of  dilapidating  edifices.” — John¬ 
son:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Dyer. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ruining,  wasting  or  suf¬ 
fering  to  fall  into  decay ;  the  state  of  falling  into 
decay. 

di-lap  I  da  -tion,  s.  [Latin  dilapidatio,  from 
dilapidatus;  Fr.  dilapidation ;  Sp.  dilapidacion ; 
Ital.  dilapidazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Decay  for  want  of  repair;  a  state  of  par¬ 
tial  ruin. 

♦2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  wasting,  damaging,  or  injuring. 

“  The  church  should  6ue  you  for  dilapidations  of  its 
power.” — Marvell:  Works,  ii.  460. 

(2)  A  state  of  decay. 

“  The  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  a  great  empire 
must  fall.” — Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 


“  To  delve  and  dike  a  deop  diche  al  aboute.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  385. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

“  Now  dos  Edward  dike  Berwik  brode  and  long.” 

Langtoft,  p.  272. 

3.  To  bury. 

“  Depe  dolvene  and  dede  dyked  in  moldez.” 

Morte  Arthure,  974. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dig. 

“  It  were  better  dike  and  delve, 

And  stand  upon  the  right  faith.” 

Cower :  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

♦diked,  *dyked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dike,  v .] 
dik'-er,  dyk’-er,  s.  [Eng.  dik(e) ;  -er.]  A  per¬ 
son  whose  employment  is  to  build  inclosures  of 
stone,  generally  without  lime ;  often  called  a  dry- 
diker.  {Scotch.) 

"  The  dyker,  as  he  is  called,  gets  from  £2  to  £3  sterling, 
and  sometimes  more,  for  three  months  in  summer.” — P. 
Tarland:  Aberd.  Statist.  Acc.,  vi.  209. 

dlk-ie,  dyk'-ie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dike  (q.v.).] 
A  little  ditch  or  dike. 

♦dik  -Ing,  *dyk  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Dike,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  digging. 

♦dl-la§  -er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dilaceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dilacero= to  tear  in  pieces:  di=dis  —  apart,  and 
lacero= to  tear.]  To  tear  in  pieces,  to  rend  asunder, 
to  burst. 

“  The  infant  dilacerates  and  breaks  those  parts  which 
restrained  him  before.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi. 

*dl-la$'-er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dilacerate.] 
di-lag-er-a'-tion,  *dI-la§-er-a-9ion,  s.  [Lat. 

dilaceratio.  1 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  tearing,  breaking,  or  rending 
m  two ;  the  state  of  being  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

The  greatest  sensation  of  pain  is  by  the  obstruction  of 
the  small  vessels,  and  dilaceration  of  the  nervous  fibers.” 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  rupture,  falling  out,  or  dispute. 
“  Many  dilaceracions  and  diuisions  may  folowe.” — 

Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xi. 

dl-lam-in-a-tion,  s.  [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold, 
and  Lat.  lamina- a  plate,  a  slice,  a  blade.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Chorization  (q.  v.). 


(3)  Peculation. 

II.  Eng.  Ecc.  Law:  The  act  of  an  incumbent  in 
suffering  the  chancei,  parsonage-house,  and  other 
buildings  thereto  belonging,  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay, 
whether  such  dilapidation  is  voluntary,  that  ist  by 
pulling  down  any  part  of  the  buildings  ;  or  passive, 
that  is,  by  neglecting  to  keep  them  in  repair  Di¬ 
lapidations  also  extend  to  any  willful  waste  in  or 
upon  the  glebe-woods,  or  any  other  inheritance  of 
the  Church.  For  such  acts  an  action  lies  either  in 
the  spiritual  court  by  the  canon  law,  or  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  and  it  may  be  brought  by 
the  successor  against  the  predecessor,  if  living,  or, 
if  dead,  then  against  his  executors. 

“  ’Tis  the  duty  of  all  churchwardens  to  prevent  the 
dilapidations  of  the  chancel  and  mansion-house  belonging 
to  the  rector  or  vicar.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

dl-lap'-l-da-tor,  s.  [English  dilapidate);  -or.] 
One  who  causes  or  suffers  dilapidations. 

“  The  late  bishop,  a  monstrous  dilapidator  of  that  see.” 
— Strype :  Life  of  Parker. 

dl-lat-a-bll  -i-t]f,  s.  [Fr.  dilatabiliU .]  The 
quality  of  being  dilatable. 

“  We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatability  or  ex¬ 
tensiveness  of  the  gullets  of  serpents.” — Ray. 

dI-lat’-3,-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp ;  Ital.  dilatabile, 
from  Lat.  dilatus,  pa.  par.  of  differo .]  I  Dilate. 1 
Capable  of  dilatation  ;  that  may  or  can  be  dilated 
or  expanded ;  elastic,  the  opposite  to  contractible. 

“These  end  in  small  air  bladders,  dilatable  and  con¬ 
tractible.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

dl-la-ta'-tion,  *dil-a-ta-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  dilata¬ 
tion;  from  Lat.  dilatatio,  from  dilatatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dilaio— to  extend;  Sp.  dilatacion ;  Ital. dilatazione ; 
Port,  dilatagao .] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  expanding; 
extension,  expansion,  distension ;  the  opposite  to 
contraction  (q.  v.). 

“The  motions  of  the  tongue,  by  contraction  and  dila¬ 
tation,  are  so  easy  and  so  subtle,  that  you  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  or  distinguish  them  aright.”— Holder. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dilated,  extended,  distended 
or  expanded. 

“  By  his  energy  he  produces  .  .  .  fluidity,  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  dilatation  of  the  circulating  vessels  in  plants 
and  animals.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii  , 
ch.  xxii. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine’  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


dilate 
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diligent 


r\I.  Figuratively : 

A  swelling  or  expanding  of  the  spirits. 

‘All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dilatation  and  coining 
forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  parts.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

2.  The  act  of  dilating  or  enlarging  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject. 

“What  needeth  greater  dilatatiounf 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,652. 

B.  Surg.:  The  accidental  or  preternatural  aug¬ 
mentation  of  a  canal  or  opening,  as  in  aneurisms, 
varices,  &c.,  or  the  process  of  opening  any  aperture 
or  canal.  ( Dunglison .) 

♦dl-la  te  (1),  v.  t.  [Delate.] 

dl-la  te  (2),  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  dilater;  Sp.  &  Port. 
dilatar;  Ital.  dilatare,  from  Lat.  dilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  differo:  d£=d£s=apart,  and  7aZits=borne.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  expand,  to  extend,  to  distend ;  to  enlarge  in 
all  directions ;  the  opposite  to  contract  (q.  v.). 

“The  second  refraction  would  spread  the  rays  one  way 
as  much  as  the  first  doth  another,  and  so  dilate  the 
image.” — Newton. 

*2.  To  increase,  to  extend,  to  spread. 

“They  now  dilate  and  now  contract  their  force.” 

Prior. 

*3.  To  spread  abroad. 

“  Bows  and  branches  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  arms  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  63. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  enlarge  upon ;  to  relate  at  large  or  fully. 

“  But  he  would  not  endure  that  woful  theam 

For  to  dilate  at  large.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  37. 

2.  To  amplify. 

“  To  dilate  and  embellish  each  particular  image  with  a 
variety  of  adjuncts.” — Lowth:  vol.  i.,  lect.  12. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  swell,  to  expand,  to  be  extended  or 
enlarged. 

“  This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast.” 

Longfellow:  Sand  of  the  Desert. 

2.  Fig. :  To  speak  fully  and  copiously ;  to  enlarge, 
to  descant :  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

“To  dilate  upon  it,  and  improve  their  luster,  by  any 
addition  or  eloquence  of  speech.” — Clarendon. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dilate  and 
to  expand:  “The  idea  of  drawing  anything  out  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  is  common  to  these 
terms,  in  opposition  to  contracting.  ...  A  blad¬ 
der  dilates  on  the  admission  of  air,  or  the  heart 
dilates  with  joy ;  knowledge  expands  the  mind,  or  a 
person’s  views  expand  with  circumstances.  In  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  body,  the  ves- 


dl-la'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  dilat{e) ;  -ive.]  Dilating, 
causing  dilation  or  expansion. 

di-lat -or  (l),s.  [Eng.  dilat(e);  -or.]  [Dilates.] 

♦I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  dilates  or 
expands. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  Any  of  the  muscles,  whose  function  is 
to  dilate  the  parts  on  which  it  acts. 

“  The  buccinatores  and  the  dilators  of  the  nose  are  too 
strong  in  choleric  people.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  extending  parts,  such 
as  the  eyelids,  or  dilating  the  walls  of  a  cavity,  the 
urethra,  vagina,  anus,  &c. 

di-lat -or  (2),  *di-lat-our,  s.  [Lat.  dilator.'] 
One  who  or  that  which  causes  delay. 

‘f  The  answer  he  received  from  the  town  was  a  dilator, 
till  the  state,  which  within  a  few  days  was  to  meet,  did 
consider  of  his  demands.” — Baillie:  Lett.,  i.  165. 

♦di-lat  -or  (3)  *di-lat  -gr,  s.  [Delator.]  An 
informer. 

“  The  ane  halff  to  our  souerane  lordis  vse,  and  the  vther 
halff  to  the  apprehendar  and  dilatar.  ’’  — Acts  Jas.  VI., 
1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  427. 

fdll  -a-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [En g.  dilatory ;  -ly.]  In  a 
dilatory,  procrastinating  manner;  lazily. 

“  Sometime  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily.” — 
Johnson:  Prayers  and  Medit.,  p.  190. 

tdll  -a-tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dilatory;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dilatory ;  laziness,  slowness,  tardi¬ 
ness,  procrastination. 

“  The  dilatoriness  and  bad  management  of  the  War 
Office.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dll  -g-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dilatoire;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
dilatorio,  from  Lat.  dilatorius,  from  pa.  par.  of 
differo— to  put  off.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  delay,  or  to  gain 
time. 

“  The  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely 
dilatory  and  irresolute.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  procrastination  or  delay ; 
slow,  not  ready  or  active ;  wanting  in  diligence. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  procrastination  or 
delay. 

“  The  dignity  of  the  professions  may  be  supported  by 
this  dilatory  proceeding.”  —  Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learn¬ 
ing,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  Delay. 

“  Without  any  dilatories,  arts  or  evasions.”  — North: 
Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  285. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dilatory  and  slow, 
see  Slow. 

dilatory-defence,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  plea  offered  by  a  defendant  for 


sels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dilatation  and  con-  breaking  down  the  conclusions  of  the  action,  with- 
traction ;  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  mind*  by  the  out  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  the  effect 
regular  modes  of  communicating  knowledge  to  of  which,  if  sustained,  is  to  absolve  from  the  £is  pen- 
youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired  ;  but  the  sud-  dens  without  necessarily  cutting  off  the  pursuer’s 
den  expansion  of  a  man’s  thoughts  from  a  compara-  grounds  of  action. 


tive  state  of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action  is 
very  dangerous.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

♦dl-la  te,  a.  [Lat.  dilatus.]  Extended,  enlarged, 
expanded,  wide. 

“  Whom  they  out  of  their  bounty  have  instructed 
With  60  dilate  and  absolute  a  power.” 

B.  Jonson;  Sejanus,  t.  2. 

di-lat  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dilate,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Expanded,  extended,  enlarged. 

*2.  Fig.  •  Full,  copious,  amplified,  detailed. 

“Take  a  more  dilated  farewell.” — Shakesp..  All’s  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

di-lat -er,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  enlarges,  expands,  extends,  or 
amplifies. 

“  Thy  labors  shew  thy  will  to  dignify 
The  first  dilaters  of  thy  famous  nation.” 

Skelton -  Verses  pref.  to  Verstegan’s  Restitution. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  dilates  or  discourses  copiously 
upon  any  subject. 

di-lat’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dilate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. 
larging. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  enlarging  or  amplifying  upon. 

di-la'-tion  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dilat(e);  -ton.]  The 

act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  enlarging;  the  state 
of  being  dilated ;  dilatation. 

♦dl-la  -tion  (2),  s.  [Lat.  dilatio.]  Adelayingor 
delay ;  procrastination. 

‘ What  construction  canst  thou  make  of  our  willful 


dilatory-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  designed  or  tending  to  cause  delay 
in  the  trial  of  a  case. 

t  *dil-d0,  s.  [See  ex.]  A  burden  in  popular  songs. 

“  .  .  .  with  such  delicate  burdens  of  dildos  and  fad¬ 
ings.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

♦dildo-glass,  s.  Probably  a  large  drinking 
glass. 

“  Good  to  fill  gallipots  and  long  dildo-glasses.” — Beaum. 
&  Flet. :  Nice  Valor,  xii.  2. 

♦dl-lec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilectio,  from  dilectus,  pa. 
TEng.  dilat(e);  -er.]  [Dilator.]  par.  of  diligo= to  love.]  The  act  of  loving;  love, 
L  affection,  kindness. 

“  So  free  is  Christ’s  dilection,  that  the  grand  condition 
of  our  felicity  is  our  belief.” — Boyle:  Seraphic  Love. 

di-lem  -mg,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  dilemma=a 
double  proposition,  one  in  which  a  person  is  caught 
between  two  difficulties ;  dialambanomai  =  to  be 
caught  between:  dia— between,  and  lambano— to 
catch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice  or  position;  a 
position  in  which  difficulties  or  evils  appear  to  pre- 

The  act  of  expanding,  extending,  or  en-  sent  themselves  on  every  side,  so  that  there  seems 

to  be  no  way  to  escape ;  an  awkward  predicament. 

“  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to  no 
such  dilemma.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Logic :  An  argument  in  which  the  adversary  is 
caught  between  two  difficulties,  by  having  a  choice 
of  alternatives,  each  of  which  is  fatal  to  his  cause. 

“A  young  rhetorician  applied  to  an  old  sophist  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a  certain 


dilations,  but  as  a  stubborn  contempt?  ”-Bp.  Hall:  Con-  reward,  to  be  paid  when  he  should  gain  a  cause.  The 
,  ...  master  sued  for  his  reward,  and  the  scholar  endeavored  to 


temptations ,  bk.  iv 

bdiL  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


elude  his  claim  by  a  dilemma:  If  I  gain  my  cause,  I  Shall 
withhold  your  pay,  because  the  judge’s  award  will  be 
against  you  ;  if  I  lose  it,  I  may  withhold  it  because  I  shall 
not  yet  have  gained  a  cause.  On  the  contrary,  says  the 
master,  if  you  gain  your  cause,  you  must  pay  me,  because 
you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  cause  ;  if  you  lose  it, 
you  must  pay  me,  because  the  judge  will  award  it.”-* 
Johnson. 

1T  The  horns  of  a  dilemma:  The  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  adversary  in  a  dilemma,  the  choice  of 
either  of  which  is  fatal  to  his  cause;  a  position  of 
extreme  difficulty,  from  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  way  of  escape. 

♦di-lem  -mged,  a.  [Eng .  dilemma; -ed.]  Placed 
in  q  dilemma. 

‘“'Like  a  novel-hero  dilemma’ d,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  guided  by  circumstances.”  —  E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia 
(Introd.). 

dil-et-tan  -te,  *dll-et-tant  (pi.  dil-et-tan-ti), 

s.  [Ital.  dilettante,  pr.  par.  of  dilettare=to  love,  to 
take  a  delight  in  ;  Lat.  delecto.]  A  lover  or  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts;  an  amateur;  frequently  applied 
half  in  contempt  to  one  who  affects  a  tasto  for  or 
skill  in  art,  science,  or  literature. 

“Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviexcers. 

T[  The  Society  of  Dilettanti,  consisting  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  traveled,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  was  established  in  1734. 

dil-et-tant-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dilettant(e) ;  -ish.] 
Like  a  dilettante ;  amateurish. 

“You  are  dilettantish  and  amateurish.” — G.  Eliot:  Mid- 
dlemarch,  ch.  xix. 

dil-et-tant'-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  dilettant(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  characteristics  or  manners  of  a  dilettanti ;  a 
desultory,  affected,  or  amateurish  pursuit  or  culti¬ 
vation  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

“  The  age  of  finical  dilettantism  and  emasculated  ele¬ 
gance  .  .  .  soon  afterward  followed.” — Hall:  Modem 
English,  p.  147. 

*dilgh-en,  *dillghen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dilegian,  dil- 
gian;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiligdn. J  To  destroy,  to  abolish. 

“Forrswato  .  .  .  cristess  laghhess  dillghhenn.” 

Ormulum,  5,300. 

dil  -I-g§nge,  *dil  -i-gen-gy,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
diligentia,  from  diligo=  to  love:  Sp.  &  Port,  diligen- 
cia;  Ital .  diligenzia.  A  moral  lesson  is  in  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  this  word.  One  can  never  permanently 
exhibit  diligence  unless  he  loves  his  work ;  hence, 
when  practicable,  he  should  choose  the  work  for 
which  he  is  best  adapted  by  nature,  and  diligence 
in  which  will  be  to  him  a  comparatively  easy 
task.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Steady  application  or  assiduity  in  any  business 
or  task  ;  industry,  assiduity. 

“  I  have  followed  him  everywhere  ...  I  am  sure 
with  diligence  enough.” — Dryden:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  How¬ 
ard. 

2.  Care,  heedfulness. 

“  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence.’’ — Prov.  iv.  23. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  law  recognizes  three  degrees  of 
diligence :  (a)  Low  or  slight,  which  persons  of  little 
or  no  prudence  take  of  their  own  concerns;  (b) 
Common  or  ordinary,  which  men  of  an  average  type 
exercise;  (c)  High  or  great,  which  persons  of 
exceptional  prudence  take.  The  Civil  Law  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Common  Law  in  recognizing 
these  three  grades.  (Wharton.) 

2.  Vehicles:  A  French  stage  coach.  It  was  the 
national  vehicle  on  the  regular  routes ;  had  four 
wheels, two  com¬ 
partments^ 
deck,  and  a 
dickey;  w  as 
drawn  by  from 
four  to  seven 
horses,  and  man¬ 
aged  by  a  postil¬ 
lion. 

“ .  .  .  the  beg¬ 
gars,  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed 
to  see  .  .  .  pur¬ 
suing  a  diligence 
u  p  hill.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xv  ii. 

dll’-l-ggnt,  a. 

iFr.  diligent; 
tal.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  diligento,  from  Lat.  diligens ,  pu 
par.  of  diligo=to  love,  delight  in:  di=dis=  apart, 
between,  and  lego=to  choose.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Constant  and  steady  in  application 
to  any  business  or  task  ;  assiduous,  persevering,  per¬ 
sistent,  industrious ;  sedulous ;  not  idle  or  negligent. 

“ .  .  .  those  honest,  diligent  and  God-fearing  yeo¬ 

men.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


Diligence. 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  —  chus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 


diligently 
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diluvial 


2.  Of  things:  Prosecuted,  or  applied  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  care ;  careful,  assiduous,  painstaking. 

“And  the  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition.” — 
Steut.  xix.  18. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diligent , 
expeditious,  and  prompt:  “ Diligent ,  from  diligo, 
to  love,  marks  the  interest  one  takes  m  doing  some¬ 
thing  ;  he  is  diligent  who  loses  no  time,  who  keeps 
close  to  the  work.  Expeditious,  from  the  Latin 
expedio,  to  dispatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  is  expeditious 
applies  himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers;  he 
finishes  everything  in  its  turn.  Prompt,  from  the 
Latin  promo,  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks 
one’s  desire  to  get  ready ;  he  is  prompt  who  works 
with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready.  Idleness, 
dilatoriness,  and  slowness  are  the  three  defects 
opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  diligent  man 
has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  the  labor;  the 
expeditious  man  never  leaves  it;  the  prompt  man 
brings  it  quickly  to  an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
diligent  in  the  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  be 
expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires  to  be  ter¬ 
minated,  to  be  prompt  in  the  execution  of  orders 
that  are  given  to  us.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  diligent  and  sedu¬ 
lous,  see  Sedulous. 

dll'-I-gent-ly,  *dil-i-gen-ly,  *dil-i-gent- 

liche,  adv.  [Eng.  diligent;  - ly. ]  With  diligence,  as¬ 
siduity,  and  steady  application  ;  carefully,  industri¬ 
ously,  sedulously. 

“  Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young  child.” — Matt. 

a.  &. 

dl-llt-iir -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis— twice,  twofold;  Eng. 
lit(hic),  and  - uric  (q.  v.).] 

dilituric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4IL(N202)N03.  Nitro-barbituric  acid, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on 
barbituric  acid  (q.  v.).  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  yel¬ 
low  solution. 

dill,  *dile,  *dylle,  s.  [A.  S.  dile;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dille,  Dan.  dild,  Sw.  dill,  O.  H.  Ger.  t.illi,  M.  H. 
Ger.  title,  Ger.  dill.] 

Botany : 

1.  Anethum  graveolens ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  U mbelliferse  or  Apiaceae.  The  seeds, 
or  rather  fruits,  which  are  imported  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  south  of  Europe,  are  oval,  fiat,  and  about  a 
line  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  pale  membranous 
margin.  They  are  stimulant  and  carminative,  and 
furnish  a  pale-yellow  aromatic  oil.  Dill-water  is 
used  as  a  remedy  in  flatulence  and  gripes  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  fruit  to  flavor  pickles. 

2.  Applied  by  husbandmen  to  JEthusa  Fcsnicu- 
lum,  Daucus,  and  Torilis  infesta.  ( Britten  dt  Hol¬ 
land.) 

♦dill  (1),  v.  t.  [Icel.  dylja;  O.  Sw.  dylia;  Sw. 
dOlja;  Dan.  dOlge. ]  To  conceal,  to  hide. 

“Joseph  .  .  .  wist  and  dilled  it  as  the  wise.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  4,210. 

dill  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  dilla— to  lull.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  soothe,  to  quiet,  to  calm. 

“My  dule  in  dern  bot  gif  thow  dill, 

Doutless  bot  dreid  I  d6.” 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  98,  Bt.  1. 

*B.  Inlrans. :  To  subside,  to  quiet  down. 

“The  noise  of  the  Queen’s  voyage  to  France  has  dilled 
down.” — Baillie:  Letters,  i.  262. 

dil-len-burg'-Ite,  s.  [From  Dillenburg,  where 
it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysocolla,  containing  a  slight 
admixture  of  carbonate  of  copper. 

dll-len'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dillen{ia),  and 
Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  tribes  into  which  the  order  Dil- 
leniaceee  is  divided,  the  other  being  Delimeee  (q.  v.). 
The  Dillenem  have  the  connective  of  the  anthers 
equal  or  narrow  at  the  point.  They  occur  in  Asia 
and  Australia.  {Bindley.) 

dil-le  -nl-gt,  s.  [Named  after  J.  J.  Dillenius,  a 
professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Dilleniace®.  They  are  lofty  forest  trees,  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  Asia.  Dillenia  pentagyna  fur¬ 
nishes  excellent  spars  for  ships ;  and  the  fruit  of  D. 
indica  is  edible,  though  very  acid.  It  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  India  in  curries  and  jellies,  and  the 
acid  juice  sweetened  with  sugar  forms  a  cooling 
drink.  The  leaves  of  D.  scabrella  are  very  rough, 
and  are  used  instead  of  sandpaper. 

dll-le-nl-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dilleni{a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  found  chiefly  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  Asia,  and  the  warm  parts  of  America.  They 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Ranunculaceee.  Sepals 
five,  persistent ;  petals  five,  deciduous,  in  a  single 
row  ;  seeds  universally  arillate ;  stamens  indefinite, 
hypogenous.  The  species  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 
under-shrubs.  The  Indian  species  are  remarkable 


for  their  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  their  foliage,  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  flowers.  They  have  astrin¬ 
gent  properties,  and  some  of  the  species  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  timber.  Lindley  enumerated  twenty-six 
genera,  comprising  200  species. 

dll-len  -I-«td§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dilleni{a),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Dilleniacese. 

♦dll’-ll-grout,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  grout,  s.] 
Pottage  made  for  the  king’s  table  on  his  corona¬ 
tion-day.  Some  lands  were  held  of  him  in  ser- 
geantry  by  the  tenure  of  furnishing  such  pottage 
for  the  above-named  great  occasion.  ( Wharton.) 

♦dill'-Ing,  s.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dilla— to  lull.] 
A  darling,  a  favorite,  a  pet. 

“  To  make  up  the  match  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my 
wife’s  dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam.” — East¬ 
ward  Hoe,  i.  1. 

dlll-nlte,  s.  [From  Dilln,  where  it  is  found,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Probably  a  mixture  of  diaspore  and  kaolin- 
ite  or  pholerite.  An  earthy  mineral,  related  to 
collyrite.  {Dana.) 

♦dll '-low,  s.  [Icel.  deila.]  A  noisy  quarrel. 

{Scotch.) 

dills,  s.  [Dulse.] 

dll-lfi  -Ing,  s.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  diluo=  to 
wash  away.]  A  Cornish  word  for  the  operation  of 
sorting  ores  in  a  hand  sieve.  The  sieve  has  a  hair 
bottom  of  close  texture,  and  contains  about  thirty 
pounds  of  stamped  tin  ore.  The  sieve  is  immersed 
in  water  and  moves  the  ore  up  and  down  and.  cir¬ 
cularly,  so  as  to  cause  all  the  particles  to  be  in  a 
state  of  suspension  in  the  water.  By  inclining  the 
sieve  the  lighter  particles  are  allowed  to  run  off 
into  the  keeve,  while  the  richer  particles  are  laid 
aside  for  roasting.  {Knight.) 

♦dll-ljf  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  diligence  (q.  v.).] 
A  coach,  a  diligence. 

“  The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides.” 

Canning:  Loves  of  the  Triangles. 

dll’-ly  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  daffodilly.'] 
[Daffodil.] 

Bot. :  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  {Britten  & 
Holland.) 

If  White  dillies: 

Bot. :  Narcissus  poeticus. 

dll'-ljf-dal-ly,  v.  i.  [A  redup.  of  dally  (q.  v.).] 
To  idle,  to  loiter  about,  to  waste  time,  to  hesitate. 

“  What  you  do,  sir,  do;  don’t  stand  dilly-dallying.'’ — 
Richardson:  Pamela,  i.  275. 

dll'-note,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  Cyclamen. 

*dI-log  -Ic-q.1,  a.  [Gr.  dilog  os=  double-tongued, 
doubtful:  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and  logos—  a 
word.]  Having  a  double  meaning. 

“  In  such  spurious,  enigmatical,  dilogical  terms  as  the 
devil  gave  his  oracles.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  10. 
dll  -Og-y,  s.  [Gr.  diZor/ia= repetition.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  word  is  used 
in  an  equivocal  sense ;  an  expression  which  may 
have  two  meanings. 

♦dllp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  trollop,  a  slut,  a 
sloven. 

“  Neither  a  dilp,  nor  a  da.” 

Jamieson:  Pcyp.  Ballads,  i.  294. 

dllse,  s.  [Dulse.] 

dll'-ser,  s.  [Scotch  dils{e) ;  -er.]  The  Rock  or 
Field  Lark,  Alauda  campestris,  so  called  from  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  sea-lice  among  the  dllse. 

*di-lfi-$Id,  *di-lu-cide,  a.  [Lat.  dilucidus.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent;  not  opaque. 

2.  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

“So  perspicuous  and  dilucide  description  of  laws.” — 
Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  viii.,  aph.  3. 

*dl-lfi-$ld-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dilucidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dilucido.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  clear,  plain,  or  evident;  to 
explain,  to  elucidate. 

“  To  bring  in  a  passage  or  two  of  Scripture  to  dilucidate 
or  confirm  something.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  768. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  explanations;  to  explain,  to 
elucidate. 

“  I  shall  not  extenuate,  but  explain  and  dilucidate." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*dI-Ifl-§Id-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  dilucidatio,  from 
dilucidatus .]  The  act  of  making  clear,  plain,  or 
evident;  elucidation. 

“If  such  dilucidations  be  necessary  to  make  us  value 
writings.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  260. 

*dl-lff-§ld  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  di,  and  Eng.  lucidity 
(q.  v.).]  Lucidness,  clearness,  plainness. 

“  With  plainnesse  and  dilucidity." — Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  977. 


*dl-lfl  -§ld-lj[,  adv.  [Eng.  dilucid;  -ly.]  Clearly, 
plainly,  lucidly. 

“Nothing  could  be  said  more  dilucidly  and  fully  to  this 
whole  matter.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  192. 

di-lft-en  -do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Wasting  away,  diminishing,  decrescendo. 
*dl-lfi’-$nt,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  diluens,  pr.  par.  of 
diluo— to  wash  away:  di=dis=  apart,  away,  and  luo 
=to  wash.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Making  thin,  or  liquid ;  attenuating 
or  weakening  by  water,  &c. ;  diluting. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  That  which  makes  thin  or  liquid ; 
that  which  attenuates  or  lessens  the  strength  of  by 
dilution. 

“There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water;  every  fluid  is 
diluent,  as  it  contains  water  in  it.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Ali- 
merits,  ch.  v. 

2.  Med. :  A  substance  or  preparation  which  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
blood.  Diluents  consist  chiefly  of  water,  whey,  but¬ 
termilk,  &c.,  with  additions  to  render  them  agree¬ 
able,  or  to  give  them  a  slightly  demulcent  quality. 
They  are  employed  when  the  secretions  are  too 
viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
&c.,  are  too  acrid,  and  also  when  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  too  great. 

dl-lu  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dilutus,  pa.  par.  of 
dZZwo=towash  away;  Fr.  diluer;  Sp.  diluir;  Ital. 
deluire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thin  with  water. 

“  By  constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  store 
With  the  chyle’s  current,  and  dilute  it  more.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  weaken  by  the  admixture  of  water;  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  with  water. 

“  Drinking  a  large  dose  of  diluted  tea,  ...  she  got 
to  bed.” — Locke. 

*3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker. 

“The  chamber  was  dark,  lest  these  colors  should  be 
diluted.” — Newton. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  as  a  diluent. 

“The  aliment  ought  to  be  thin  to  dilute." — Arbuthnot : 
On  Aliments. 

2.  To  become  attenuated,  thin,  or  weak, 
dl-lu  te,  a.  [Lat.  dilutus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made  thin  or  weak ;  reduced  in  strength 
or  intensity  ;  diluted,  reduced. 

“  If  the  red  and  blue  colors  were  more  dilute  and  weak, 
the  distance  of  the  images  would  be  less  than  an  inch.” — 

Newton. 

*2.  Fig.:  Poor,  weak. 

“  This  is  but  a  dilute  and  waterish  exposition  of  this 
place.” — Hopkins:  Serm.,  xiv.;  On  New  Birth. 
dl-lut'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dilute,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  weak  by  dilution. 

“Thesocial  circle,  the  diluted  bowl.” 

Mason:  Art  of  Painting,  672. 

2.  Fig. :  Made  poor ;  colorless, 
dl-lut-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diluted;  -ly.]  In  a 

diluted  form  or  state. 

dl-lu  te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dilute;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diluted. 

“  What  that  diluteness  is  ...  I  understand  not.” — 
Wilkins:  Real  Character,  pt.  iii. ,  ch.  xii. 

dl-lut-er,  s.  [Eng.  dilut{e) ;  -er.]  He  who  or 
that  which  dilutes,  attenuates,  or  makes  poor  or 
weak ;  diluent. 

“  Water  is  the  only  diluter,  and  the  best  dissolvent  of 
most  of  the  ingredients  of  our  aliment.”— Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments,  i.  6. 

dl-lut-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dilute,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  poor  or  weak; 
dilution. 

diluting  roller,  s.  A  roller  in  paper-making 
machinery,  which  conducts  an  additional  supply  of 
water  into  the  pulp-cistern  to  reduce  its  density. 

dl-lu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilutio,  from  dilutus.]  The 
act  of  making  thin,  poor,  or  weak  by  diluting ;  the 
state  of  becoming  diluted. 

“Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening.”— 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ii.  6. 

dl-lu  '-vl-g.1,  a.  [Lat.  diluvialis,  from  diluvium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  of  deluge  ;  specific¬ 
ally,  pertaining  to  the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

2.  Caused  by  or  resulting  from  a  deluge ;  formed 
or  produced  by  a  deluge. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


diluvial 

diluvial  formation,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  superficial  deposits  of 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  brought  together  far  from 
their  original  sites  by  an  extraordinary  action  of 
water,  [Diluvium.]  Such  action  may  be  the 
result  of  heavy  rains,  submarine  earthquakes,  melt¬ 
ing  of  snow,  <fec.  What  was  formerly  called  the 
diluvial  formation  is  now  termed  the  bowlder  form  a- 
tionor  the  Northern  drift,  or  simply  the  drift.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  deposited  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene  Period,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  recent 
one,  the  temperature  of  Northern  Europe  generally 
being  then  excessively  low,  with  snow  and  ice 
everywhere  prevailing.  It  is  called  also  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.  v.). 

di-lu  -vi-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diluvial;  -tsf.]  One  of 
those  theoristswho  regard  the  bowlder-clay ,  abraded 
and  polished  rock-surfaces,  ossiferous  gravels,  and 
similar  superficial  phenomena,  as  the  result  of  the 
Noachian  deluge  ;  in  other  words,  those  who  ascribe 
to  a  universal  deluge  such  superficial  results  as 
they  cannot  readily  reconcile  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  water  now  going  on  around  them. 
(Page.) 

tdl-lu  -vl-an,  a.  [Lat.  diluvi(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -an.)  The  same  as  Diluvial  (q.  v.). 

“Suppose  that  this  diluvian  lake  should  rise  to  the 
mountain  tops  in  one  place,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
equally  into  all  countries  about.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

*di-lu  -vi-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  diluviatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diluvio= to  inundate,  to  flood.]  To  run  as  a  flood ; 
to  cause  an  inundation. 

“These  inundations  have  so  wholly  diluviated  over  all 
the  south.” — Sir  E.  Sandys;  State  of  Religion  (1605),  S.  2. 

di  lu  vi  um,  di-lu -vi-on,  *di-lu-vye,  *di- 
luuye,  s.  [Lat.]  [Deluge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flood ;  an  inundation,  a  deluge. 

“Bringynge  in  the  diluuye,  or  greet  flood.” — Wycliffe: 

2  Peter  ii.  5. 

2.  Geol. :  Formerly  applied  to  accumulations  of 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
the  Noachian  deluge;  then  applied  to  all  masses 
of  comparatively  recent  age,  apparently  the  result 
of  powerful  aqueous  agency ;  now  the  name  is  verg¬ 
ing  to  extinction,  drift  having  taken  its  place. 
[Diluvial  Formation.] 

dilv  -ing,  s.  [Dilluing.] 
dim,  *dimme,  *dym,  *dymme, **.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
dim;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dimmr=dim;  Sw.  dimmig— 
foggy;  dimma=  a  fog,  a  mist;  M.  H.  Ger .timmer, 
timber=  dark,  dim;  O.  S.  thim— dim;  Ger.  darnmer- 
ung~ dimness ;  Ir.  teim=  dim ;  Sansc.  tamar— gloom. 
(Skeat.)) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Somewhat  dark ;  dusky. 

“  A  dym  dulful  dale.” 

Ramp  ole  -.  Pridk  of  Consc.,  1,166. 

2.  Overshadowed,  darkened,  obscured. 

“  The  sunne  of  all  the  world  is  dirntne  and  darke.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd? s  Calendar ;  November. 

3.  Not  seeing  clearly;  having  a  defective  or  im¬ 
perfect  vision. 

“  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim.” — Gen.  xxvii.  1. 

4.  Deprived  of  luster ;  tarnished;  dull. 

“  How  is  the  gold  become  dim!” — Lament,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  clearly  seen;  obscure,  imperfect;  vague, 
confused,  not  clear. 

“We  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming 
conception  how  matter  might  begin  to  exist.” — Locke. 

*2.  Hard  to  understand  ;  not  plain  or  clear. 

“  j Dymme  or  harde  to  vndyrstonde.  Mistieus." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*3.  Imperfectly  heard  ;  not  clear ;  indistinct,  low. 

“  He  herd  a  murmuring  ful  low  and  dim." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,485. 

*4.  Dull  of  apprehension. 

“  The  understanding  is  dim,  and  cannot  by  its  natural 
light  discover  spiritual  truths.” — Rogers. 

5.  Wicked,  base. 

“  And  did  awai  his  dedes  dim." 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  111. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Dimly,  indistinctly,  not  clearly. 

“He  herde  a  vois  which  cried  dimme.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.  293. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dim  and  dark ,  see 

Dark. 

dim,  *dim-men,  *dime,  *dym-men,  *dym-myn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dimmig,n;  Icel.  dimma.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  render  dim ;  to  deprive  of  clearness  of  vis¬ 
ion,  to  obscure  the  sight  of. 

“  As  where  th’  Almighties  lightning  brond  does  light, 

It  dimmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  sences 
quight.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  21. 
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2.  To  make  dark  '  to  obscure  with  shade  or  dark¬ 
ness. 

“  Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimm’d  the  ways.”  _ 
Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii. 

3.  To  deprive  of  luster ;  to  tarnish,  to  sully. 

“  It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 

But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  6hine.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  27. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  obscure,  to  darken,  to  defile. 

“If  the  light  of  your  lyfe  be  dimmed  with  worldly 
desires  and  lustes.” — XJdall:  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  render  dull ;  to  obscure  mentally. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dim,  dull,  or  obscure. 

“  His  fair  lere  falowith,  and  dimmith  is  sighte.” 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  20. 

*dim-discovered,  a.  Dimly  or  faintly  seen. 

“  Ships,  dim-discovered,  dropping  from  the  clouds.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  946. 

dim-eyed,  a.  Having  weak  or  bad  vision. 

dim-seen,  a.  Dimly  seen. 

“  The  dim-seen  eagle.” — Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

dim-sighted,  a.  Dull,  obtuse. 

“  Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation.” 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

dim-twinkling,  a.  Twinkling  or  shining  dimly 
:  or  faintly. 

dl-mag  -net-ite,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  magnetite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  magnetite  pseudomorph  from  Monroe, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Dana.) 

dim  -ar-is,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  the  fourth  figure,  in  which  the  Middle  Term 
is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and  the  subject  of  the 
Minor  Premise.  This  figure  is  the  most  awkward 
and  unnatural  of  all,  and  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
the  first.  Taking  X  to  represent  the  Major  term,  Z 
the  Minor,  and  Y  the  Middle,  this  syllogism  may  be 
expressed  thus:  Some  X  is  Y  ;  all  Y  is  Z  ;  Some  Z 
is  X.  For  example: 

(dim)  Some  men  are  Americans. 

(Ar)  All  Americans  are  mortal. 

(Is)  Some  mortals  are  men. 

*dim'-ble,  s.  [Probably  connected  with  dimple 
(q-  v.).]  A  dell,  a  dingle  ;  a  bower. 

“  Deep  in  a  gloomy  dimble  she  doth  dwell.” 

Ben  Jonson :  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

dime,  *disme,  *dyme,  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  F.  disme , 
dixme ;  Prov.  desme.deime ;  O.  Sp.  diezmo,  diezma; 
Ital.  decima,  from  Lat.  decimus  (m.),  decima  (f.)  = 
tenth;  decem= ten.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tithe,  a  tenth  part. 

“Hegaue  hym, dymes  of  alle  thingis.” — Wycliffe:  Gen. 
xiv.  20. 

2.  Comm.:  A  small  silver  coin  current  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  equal  to  ten  cents,  or  one-tenth 
of  a  dollar.  Weight,  38’4  grains  ;  fineness,  ’900. 

di-men'-sion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  dimension;  Ital.  di¬ 
me  nsione,  from  Lat.  dimensionem,: accus.  of  dimensio 
=  a  measuring,  from  dimensus,  pa.  par.  of  demetior= 
to  measure  off  from  a  thing :  di=dis= apart,  away, 
and  metior= to  measure.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed 
this  with  words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

2.  Size,  extent  (generally  in  the  plural). 

“  There  are  a  few  of  much  greater  dimension.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Voyage  Round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  25. 

*3.  Outline,  shape,  figure. 

“  In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

II.  Fig. :  Size,  importance,  consequence. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  A  literal  factor  of  a  product  or  term ;  also 
called  a  degree  (q.  v.) :  thus  a2b  is  an  expression  of 
three  dimensions.  A  simple  equation  is  said  to  be 
of  one  dimension,  a  quadratic  of  two,  a  cubic  of 
three,  and  so  on. 

2.  Geom. :  Extension  in  a  single  line  or  direction. 
Aline  is  extended  in  one  direction,  or  has  one  di¬ 
mension,  that  is  length;  a  surface  is  extended  in 
two  directions,  or  has  two  dimensions,  length  and 
breadth;  a  solid  is  extended  in  three  directions,  or 
has  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  height  or 
thickness.  [Geometry.] 

“My  gentleman  was  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking 
the  dimensions  of  the  room.” — Swift. 

dimension-lumber,  s.  Lumber  sawed  to  spe¬ 
cific  sizes  to  order,  in  contradistinction  to  stock- 
lumber  which  is  of  the  usual  market-sizes.  [Stock- 
gang.] 


dimethyl-ethyl 

dimension-stone,  s.  [Ashlar.] 

*di-men'-sion,  v.  t.  [Dimension,  s.]  To  suit  os 
make  agree  in  size  or  measurement. 

“  A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  vest, 
Dimensioned,  equal  to  his  size.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  Plo,  z/o. 

di-men -sion-gil,  a.  [Eng .  dimension;  -al.)  Bo- 
lating  to  dimensions.  ,  „ 

Dimensional  equations:  They  are  such  as  the 
following:  The  dimensions  of  acceleration  are 

length _  dimensions  of  the  unit  of  acceleration 

(time)2 

unit  of  length  Qr  (more  shortly)  velocity  = 


'  (unit  of  time)2 


velocity 


length  {Ever_ 
(time)2 


accelerafcion  =  time  .  .. 

ett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  4. 

di-men -sioned,  *di-men-cioned,  «• 
dimension;  -ed.)  Having  dimensions.  ( seldom 
found  except  in  composition.) 

“He  would  els  [have]  ben  invisible  wyth  all  his  dimen - 
cioned  body  under  the  form  of  breade.  —The  Supper  of 
the  Lord  (1533),  B  3.  ^ 

di-men  -sion-less,  *  di-men  -tion-less,  a, 
[En g.  dimension;  -less.)  .  ...  , 

1.  Devoid  of  size  or  dimensions;  without  size, 
hence  insignificantly  small. 

“  As  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to  the  orb  of 
Saturn,  so  the  orb  of  Saturn  itself  grows  d, mens  widest 
when  compared  with  that  vast  extent  of  space. 
burton:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  serm.  2.  - 

2.  Without  any  definite  shape  or  form.- 

“In  they  pass’d 

Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  16, 17.' 

di-mens -i-ty,  s.  [Formed  on  the  analogy  of  ; 
immensity  (q.  v.).]  Extent,  capacity. 

“  Of  the  smallest  stars  in  sky 
We  know  not  the  dimensity.” 

Howell:  Letters,  iv.  44. 

di-men  -sive,  a.  [Lat.  dimens(us),  pa.  par.  of 
dimetior,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Having  dimensions ;  of  a  definite  size. 

“The  existence  of  his  body  is  dimensive,  and  completer 
with  the  full  proportion  and  quantity  of  the  same  bodies' 
wherewith  he  ascended.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  210. 

2.  That  marks  the  dimensions,  boundaries,  or  out¬ 
lines  of. 

“All  bodies  have  their  measure,  and  their  space; 

But  who  can  draw  the  soul’s  dimensive  lines?” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iv. 

dim'-er-A,  dim  -er-an§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  di=dis= 
twice,  twofold,  and  meros=  a  part.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Homoptera,  in  which  the 
tarsi  are  two-jointed,  as  in  the  Aphides. 

dlm-er-S-so'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  cii=ch'.s= twice, 
twofold,  meros= a  part,  and  soma,  pi.  sbmata= a 
body.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  comprising  the 
true  Spiders.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  division 
of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the  ceplialothorax  and 
abdomen.  [Arachnida.]  They  are  also  called 
Araneina  (q.  v.).  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
families:  (1)  Araneidee,  (2)  Lycosidee,  and  (3)  Myg- 
alidte. 

dim  -er-ous,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis—  twice,  twofold,  and 
meros= a  part.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  two  pieces. 

“  When  the  number  of  parts  is  two,  the  flower  is  dimer¬ 
ous.” — Balfour:  Botany,  g  643. 

dl-met-A-.  in  compos.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  meta,  implying  change  or  substitution.] 
CShem. :  Aromatic  compounds  containing  two  ben¬ 
zene  rings,  in  each  of  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  position  (1 — 3)  are  respectively  replaced  by 
other  monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

dim'-et-er,  a.  &s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  di=dis= twice, 
twofold,  and  metron=  a  measure.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Pros. :  Having  two  measures. 

“The  octosyllable  meter  was  in  reality  the  ancient  dim¬ 
eter  iambick.”— Tyrwhitt:  Essay  on  Chaucer. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  verse  of  two  measures, 
dl-meth-jrl,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  methyl  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  hydrocarbon  Ethan© 
(q.  v.). 

][  In  composition  dimethyl-  denotes  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  each  replaced  by  the 
monad  hydrocarbon  radical  methyl  (CH3)  ’  in  an 
organic  compound, 
dimethyl-ketone,  s.  [Acetone.] 
dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol,  s.  [Amyl  Alcohols.} 

*|  For  other  Dimethyl  compounds,  consult  Watts' 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the  journals  of  th© 
German,  English,  and  French  Chemical  Societies. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fi 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b.el,.  dgL 


dimication 
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dimission 


*dlm-l-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dimicatio,  from  dimico 
=to  fight.]  The  act  of  fighting;  a  fight,  a  contest. 
*dl-mld  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Dimidiate,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  divide  into  halves ;  to  halve. 

2.  Her.:  To  represent  the  half  of. 

dl-mid  -I-ate,  o.  [Lat.  dimidiatus.  from  dimidio 
=to  halve:  d£=d£s=apart,  and  medius— the  mid¬ 
dle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Divided  into  two  equal  parts; 
halved. 

“Upon  the  dimidiate  platform  of  your  staircase.” — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x  x  i  i  i . 

2.  Technically : 

(1)  Bot.:  Divided  or  split  into  parts,  as  the  sta¬ 
mens  of  Salix  rubra,  or  the  calyptra  of  some  Mosses. 
Also  applied  to  an  anther  when  by  the  suppression 
of  one  lobe,  as  inGomphiena,  or  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes,  it  be¬ 
comes  one-celled. 

.  (2)  ZoOl. :  A  term  used  when  the  organs  on  one 
side  are  of  different  functions  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  organs  on  the  other  side ;  as  when  those  on  one 
side  are  male  and  on  the  other  female. 

dl-mld-l-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dimidiatio,  from 
dimidiatus .]  The  act  of  halving,  or  dividing  into 
two  equal  parts. 

4  dl-mld-I-a -to-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  dimidiatus= 
divided  into  halves.]  Halved. 

^  dimidiato-cordate,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Dimidiate  with  the  lower  part 
cordate. 

dl-mln-Ish,  *dy-min-ishe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  word 
formed  from  Eng.  minish  (q.  v.),  by  the  pref.  di— 
Lat.  dis=apart.  Fr.  diminuer ;  Sp.  &  Port .  dimin- 
■%tir;  Ital.  diminuire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  1.  To  lessen ;  to  make  smaller  or  less  by  the  sub¬ 

traction  of  a  part ;  to  decrease. 

“That  we  call  good  which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase 
pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  us.” — Locke. 

*2.  To  lessen  or  lower  in  power  or  position ;  to 
degrade,  to  abase. 

1  “Therefore  will  I  also  diminish  thee.” — Ezek.  v.  ii. 

3.  To  take  away  or  subtract. 

“  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it.” — Deut.  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  weaken,  to  impair. 

“  X  came  not  to  dyminishe  and  abate  the  lawe.” — Udall: 
Matth.  v. 

II.  Music :  To  lessen  by  a  semitone. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  or  to  appear  less  or 
smaller ;  to  grow  less ;  to  decrease. 

“What  judgment  I  had,  increases  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ishes.”— Dryden-.  Fables  (Pref.). 

di-min  -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diminish;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  diminished  or  reduced  in  size 
or  quality :  capable  of  diminution, 
dl-min'-ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Diminish.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Made  less  or  smaller ;  reduced  in  size  or  quality. 
“This  complaint  now  comes  with  diminished  influ¬ 
ence.” — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Weakened,  impaired. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  Lessened  by  a  semitone. 

(1)  Diminished  intervals  are  those  made  less  than 
minor,  e.  g. :  G  sharp  to  f  sharp  is  a  diminished  7th, 
because  G  to  f  being  a  minor  7tli,  g  sharp  to  f  con¬ 
tains  one  semitone  less  than  the  minor  interval. 
Some  authors,  however,  apply  this  term  in  a  man¬ 
ner  liable  to  lead  to  much  confusion,  namely,  to  a 
perfect  interval  when  made  smaller  by  one  semi¬ 
tone,  and  to  an  imperfect  interval  when  made  less 
by  two  semitones  ;  thus,  according  to  them,  c  to  G 
flat  is  a  diminished  5th,  but  o  to  E  double  flat,  or  c 
sharp  to  e  flat,  a  diminished  3d.  [Interval.] 

(2)  Diminished  subjects  or  counter-subjects  are 

subjects  or  counter-subjects  introduced  with  notes 
half  the  value  of  those  in  which  they  were  first 
enunciated.  .  . 

(3)  A  diminished  triad  is  the  chord  'consisting  of 
two  thirds  on  the  sub-tonic,  e.  g.,  b,  d,  f,  in  the  key 
■of  C.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

2.  Arch.:  A  diminished  arch  is  one  less  than  a 
semicircle.  A  diminished  column  is  one  whereof 
the  upper  diameter  is  less  than  the  lower. 

3.  Carp. :  A  diminished  bar  is  that  bar  of  a  sash 
■wImlcIi  is  thinnest  at  its  inner  edge. 

dl-mln -ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  diminish;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  diminishes,  or  causes  diminu¬ 
tion. 

“  The  diminisher  of  regal,  but  the  demolisher  of  epis¬ 
copal  authority.” — Clarke:  Sermons  (1637),  p.  241. 


dl-mln-Ish-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diminish.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  part icip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  in  size  or  quality ;  diminu¬ 
tion. 

“  Giving  to  the  poor  is  a  diminishing  of  our  goods.” — 
Latimer:  On  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  ser.  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  reduced  in 
size  or  quality. 

diminishing-rule,  s. 

Arch. :  A  broad  rule  cut  with  a  concave  edge,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column,  and  to  try  its 
curvature. 

diminishing-scale,  s. 

Arch. :  A  scale  of  gradation  used  in  finding  the 
different  points  for  drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  the 
Ionic  volute,  by  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle 
through  every  three  preceding  points,  the  extreme 
point  of  the  last  being  one  of  the  next  three.  Each 
point  through  which  the  curve  passes  is  regulated 
so  as  to  be  in  a  line  drawn  to  the  center  of  the 
volute,  and  the  lines  at  equal  angles  with  each 
other.  (Gwilt.) 

diminishing- stuff,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  Planking  wrought  under  the  wales, 
and  thinned  to  correspond  with  the  thickness  of  the 
bottom  plank. 

di-min'-ish-ihg-ly,  adv.  [English  diminish¬ 
ing;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  manner  tending  to  diminish  or  be¬ 
come  less  in  size  or  quality. 

2.  Fig.:  In  a  manner  tending  to  depreciate  or 
lessen  reputation. 

“  1  never  heard  him  censure,  or  so  much  as  speak  dimin- 
ishingly  of  any  one  that  was  absent.” — Locke. 

dl-mln'-lsh-ment,  *de-min-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng. 

diminish;  - ment .]  Diminution,  lessening. 

“For  diminishment  of  the  Christian  prince’s  author¬ 
ity.” — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*dl  -mln-ue,  *dy-myn-ue,  v.  i.  [Fr.  diminuer; 
Lat.  diminuo.]  [Diminish.]  To  say  things  derog¬ 
atory  or  disparaging. 

“Ye  han  dymynued,  or  spoken  yuel  agheins  me.” — Wy- 
cliffe:  Ezekiel  xxxv.  13. 

dl-mln  ff-en  -do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Decreasing  in  power  of  sound ;  expressed 
by  dim.,  dimin.,  or  the  sign  >.  It  is  used  indis¬ 
criminately  with  decrescendo  (q.  v.). 

dl-mln'-u-ent,  a.  [Fr.  diminuer.]  Diminishing, 
lessening. 

“The  comparative  degree  in  such  kind  of  expressions, 
being  usually  taken  for  a  ddminuent  term.” — Bp.  Saunder- 
s on.-  Sermons  (Pref.). 

*dlm  -in-ute,  *dy  min  ute,  a.  [Lat.  diminutus, 
pa.  par.  of  diminuo= to  diminish.] 

1.  Diminished,  defective,  imperfect. 

“Some  of  his  audience  .  .  .  dydde  wryte  it  [the 

sermon]  dyminute,  and  mangled  for  lacke  of  good  remem. 
braunce.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  861. 

2.  Small,  diminutive. 

“The  first  seeds  of  things  are  little  and  diminute." — Sir 

A.  Gorges. 

*dlm-ln-ute-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  diminute; -ly.]  In 
a  diminished,  defective,  or  imperfect  manner. 

“An  execration  only;  but  that,  too,  elliptically  and 
diminutely  uttered.” — Bp.  Saunderson:  Promissory  Oaths, 
i.  §  10. 

dl-ml-nu-tion,  *diminucion,  s.  [French;  Sp. 
diminucion ;  Ital.  diminuzione,  from  Lat.  diminu- 
tio,  from  diminutus,  pa.  par.  of  diminuo— to  dimin¬ 
ish.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing,  lessening,  or  reducing 
in  size  or  quality ;  a  subtracting  from. 

“  Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind  that  truth,  without 
addition  or  diminution,  which  Scripture  hath  derived 
from  the  Holy  Ghost.” — Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch. 
xxii.,  §  6. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less  or 
smaller. 

“ Their  intellects  suffer  an  equal  diminution  with  their 
prosperity.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning ,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  A  discredit ;  a  loss  of  dignity  ;  a  degradation  ; 
a  disgrace. 

“  Heroic  laurel’d  Eugene  yields  the  prime; 

Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank’d 
In  military  honor  next.”  Philips. 

*4.  A  deprivation  of  or  lowering  of  dignity. 

“  They  might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  though 
they  are  a  diminution  to  his.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Arch.:  The  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  base  to  the 
capital.  The  shafts  are  diminished  as  they  rise, 
sometimes  from  the  foot  itself  of  the  shaft,  some¬ 
times  from  one-quarter,  and  sometimes  from  one- 
third  of  the  height.  The  diminution  at  top  is 


seldom  less  than  one-eighth  or  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  [Entasis.] 
In  Gothic  architecture  neither  swell  nor  diminution 
is  used,  all  the  horizontal  sections  being  similar 
and  equal.  .  ,  ... 

2.  Her. :  The  defacing  of  some  particular  point  in 
ttl0  ©SClltcllGOD. 

3.  Law:  An  omission  in  some  part  of  the  proceed¬ 

ings,  or  in  the  record,  which  is  certified  in  a  writ 
of  error  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit.  . 

4.  Music :  An  imitation  of  a  reply  to  a  subject  in 
notes  of  half  the  value  of  those  of  the  subject  itself. 
A  canon  by  diminution  is  when  the  consequent  y 
half  the  value  of  the  antecedent.  [Canon.] 

dl-min-u-tl ' -vg.1 ,  a.  [Eng.  diminutiv(e) ;  - al .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diminutive ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
diminutive. 

“  The  Latin  in  the  same  way  was  in  the  habit  of  form, 
ing  contemptuous  terms  for  men  by  means  of  a  diminuti¬ 
val  suffix.” — Key:  Philological  Essays  (1868),  p.  213. 

dl-mln-U-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  diminutif;  Ital. 
diminutivo;  Lat.  diminutivus,  deminutivus,  from 
diminutus,  pa.  par.  of  diminuo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Small,  little. 

“  The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  diminutive 
when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now 
driven  to  our  market.” — Macaulay :  Hist ■  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Narrow,  poor,  contracted. 

“  The  light  of  man’s  understanding  is  but  a  short, 
diminutive,  contracted  light.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  6. 

*3.  Diminishing,  abridging,  lessening. 

“ Diminutive  of  liberty.” — Shaftesbury. 

4.  Expressing  or  signifying  diminution,  diminu¬ 
tival  :  as  a  diminutive  suffix. 


B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  of  a  diminutive  or  very  small  size. 

“ Diminutives  of  nature.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  of  very  small  value ;  the  smallest  of 
coins. 

“  Let  him  take  thee 

And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians. 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poorest  diminutives,  for  doits.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment  or  affection. 

“  He  calls  them  by  endearing  diminutives.” —Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  formed  from  another  word  to 
express  a  diminution  or  lessening  in  size  or  impor¬ 
tance:  as  in  Lat.  lapillus= a  little  stone,  from  lapis 
=  a  stone;  as  in  Eng.  circlet— &  little  circle,  leaflet = 
a  little  leaf,  &c.  The  diminutive  suffixes  in  filng. 
are  -et,  -let,  -kin,  -ock. 

*2.  Medicine:  Any  medicine  or  preparation  which 
tends  to  diminish  or  abate. 

“  Diet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors,  as 
before.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  diminutive  and 
little,  see  Little. 

dl  mln-u-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diminutive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

“  Magnify  the  former,  they  are  still  diminutively  con¬ 
ceived.” —  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  iii.,  ch.  i. 

_*2-  In  a  manner  tending  to  lessen,  depreciate,  or 
disparage. 

tdl-mln-u-tive-ness,  s.  [English  diminutive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  diminutive ; 
smallness,  littleness. 

“  The  diminutiveness  of  his  figure.” — Student,  ii.  225. 
dim'-lsh,  a.  [Dimmish.]  Somewhat  dim. 

“’Tie  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimish  grown,” 

^ Mift :  Stella’s  Birthday. 

*dimission  (di-mlsh  -un)  (1),  s.  [Demission.] 
Humility,  lowliness. 

“  Zeal  of  spirit  and  dimission  of  mind.” — Hammond: 
Works,  i.  233. 

♦dimission  (dl-mlsh-un)  (1),  s.  [Lat.  dimissio, 
from  dimitto— to  dismiss:  di=dis— apart,  away, 
and  mitto= to  send.] 

1.  A  dismissal,  a  leave  to  depart,  discharge ;  re¬ 
lease. 

“  He  is  anointed  to  preach  dimission  to  the  captives.”— 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  23. 

2.  A  division,  a  section. 

“  The  lessons  of  the  prophets  distributed  into  as  many 
haptaroh,  oraperturse,  or,  as  some  render  it,  di  missions.’’ 
— Hammond:  Works,  i.  192. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


dimissory 

dlm’-Is-sSr-Jf,  *dl-mls  sg.r  ^,  a.  [Lat.  dimia • 
sorius,  from  dimissus,  pa.  par.  of  dimitto .] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Sending  away,  dismissing,  discharging. 

2.  Giving  leave  to  depart. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Church  of  England :  Letters  dimissory  are  let¬ 
ters  given  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  which  he  has  a  title,  and 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  another  diocese,  giving 
leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

“A  formal  document  known  as  Letters  Dimissory,  given 
to  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  when  his  own  bishop  is  not 
going  to  hold  an  ordination.” — Churoli  Times. 

2.  Other  Protestant  Churches:  Letters  dimissory 
are  in  many  of  the  denominations  granted  to  com¬ 
municants  who  are  removing  from  one  locality  to 
another,  the  documents  recommending  the  bearers 
to  the  fellowship  of  those  of  the  same  faith,  among 
whom  they  will  in  future  reside. 

*dI-mIF,  u.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dimitto=to  send  away.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  send  away ;  to  permit  to  leave. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  into;  to  terminate. 

“The  public  river  of  Tweed,  whose  use  is  common,  and 
which  dimits  in  the  sea.” — Fuuntainh.  Suppl.,  December, 
p.  293. 

dl-mit',  s.  [Dimit,  v.] 

Free  Masonry :  A  certificate  or  diploma  granted  a 
departing  brother  from  the  lodge  of  which  he  has 
heretofore  been  a  member,  recommending  him  to 
the  lodge  "to  which  he  proposes  to  transfer  his  mem¬ 
bership,  and  certifying  that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the 
courtesies  and  privileges  of  a  Mason  in  good  stand¬ 
ing. 

dlm’-I-ty,  *dlm'-lt-tjf ,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  dimitos=( s.) 
dimity,  (a.)  made  with  a  double  thread:  di=dis— 
twice,  twofold,  and  »ufos=a  thread.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Fabric :  A  heavy,  fine,  white  cotton  goods,  with  a 
crimped  or  ridged  surface ;  plain,  striped,  or  cross- 
barred.  The  Greek  dimitos  (double  warp-thread)  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  twilled  fabric. 

“  I  directed  a  trowze  of  fine  dimitty.” — Wiseman. 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  of  the  stuff  described  under  A. 

“Thy  dimity  breeches  will  be  mortal.” — Mayne:  City 

Match,  i.  4. 

dlm-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dim;  -ly.) 

1.  Not  clearly  or  plainly ;  obscurely ;  with  imper¬ 
fect  sight. 

“  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good  l 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair:  thyself  how  wondrous  then  1 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  153-56. 

2.  Not  brightly  or  luminously ;  obscurely. 

“  Like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Not  with  a  clear  mind  or  understanding; 
Vaguely. 

dimmed  (dlmd),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dim,  u.] 

dlmm'-lfig,  *dymm-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dim,  v.) 

‘  A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  dim  or  obscure; 
the  state  of  becoming  dim. 

“  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

dlmm'-Ish,  *dim-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dim;  - ish .] 

1.  Somewhat  dim  of  sight. 

2.  Somewhat  dark  or  obscure. 

dlm-mjf,  a.  [English  dim;  -y.)  Rather  dim, 
obscure. 

“Ton  dimmy  clouds  which  well  employ  your  staining.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

dim  -ness,  *dim-nes,  s.  [A.  S.  dimness .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dim  or  obscure ; 
darkness,  obscurity. 

“  Dimness  o’er  this  clear  luminary  crept.” 

Wordsisorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Dullness  of  sight. 

3.  Want  of  apprehension ;  dullness. 

“Answerable  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception,  was 

the  whole  system  and  body  of  their  religion.”— ilfore; 
Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A  want  or  loss  of  brightness  or  luster ;  dullness. 

di  mol  -to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Very  much;  as,  allegro  di  molto,  very  fast. 

dl-mor-phan'-dra,  s.  [Greek  dimorphos=two- 
formed,  and  aner  (genit.  andros)= a  man,  used  by 
modern  botanists  for  a  stamen.]  , 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ceesalpinie®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Dimorphandreee  (q.  v.). 
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dl-mor-phan  -dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimor- 
phandr(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot, :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Csesalpiniese. 
dl-mor-phanth  -us,  s.  [Gr.  dimorphos  —  two- 
formed,  and  anthos= a  blossom,  a  flower,  so  named 
because  there  are  flowers  of  two  kinds,  some  pro¬ 
ducing  and  others  not  producing  seeds.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  plants, order  Araliace®.  Dimor- 
hanthus  edulis  is  employed  in  China  as  a  sudorific, 
ts  young  shoots  are  regarded  as  esculent.  The 
Japanese  eat  the  root  also;  it  is  bitter,  aromatic, 
and  of  agreeable  taste.  ( Lindley ,  dbc.) 

dl-mor’-phlc,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold; 
morphe— form,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.)  Having  two 
distinct  forms ;  dimorphous. 

di  morph'-I-n?.,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold; 
morphe= rorm,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.) 

Zotil. :  A  hyaline  Foraminifer,  in  which  the  early 
chambers  have  the  alternate  growth  of  a  Poly- 
morphina,  and  the  later  ones  the  linear  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  Nodosaria.  Dimorphina  tuberosa  is  the 
type  of  this  dimorphous  Polymorphina.  They  are 
found  both  fossil  and  recent.  ( Griffith  db  Henfrey .) 

dI-morph'-i§m, s.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  twofold; 
morphe=tovm ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Crystallog. :  The  power  of  assuming  or  crystal¬ 
lizing  in  two  distinct  forms.  Sulphur,  for  instance, 
which  usually  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system, 
when  melted,  may  form  monoclinohedric  crystals. 
This  property  has  been  explained  by  its  discoverer 
on  the  principle  that  the  form  and,  with  it,  the  other 
physical  characters  of  a  body,  depend  not  merely 
on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  but  arso  on 
their  relative  position.  Hence  the  same  chemical 
substance  may  form  two  or  oven  more  distinct 
bodies  or  mineral  species.  Thus  carbon  in  one 
form  is  the  diamond,  in  another  graphite;  and 
carbonate  of  lime  appears  as  calc-spar  or  as 
arragonite.  Even  the  temperature  at  which  a  sub¬ 
stance  crystallizes  influences  its  forms,  and  so  far 
its  composition,  as  seen  in  arragonite,  Glauber 
salt,  borax,  <fcc.  (Page,  c fee.) 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  difference  of  form  between  members 
of  the  same  species. 

“  We  have  here  a  curious  and  inexplicable  case  of 
dimorphism,  for  some  of  the  femaies  of  four  European 
species  of  Dytiscus,  and  of  certain  species  of  Hydroporus, 
have  their  elytra  smooth;  and  no  intermediate  grada¬ 
tions  between  sulcated  or  punctured  and  quite  smooth 
elytra  have  been  observed.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
(1871),  ch.  x.,  p.  343  (Note). 

3.  Bot. :  A  state  in  which  two  forms  of  flower  are 
produced  by  the  same  species. 

di  morph  -Ite,  di-morph -ine,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis 
=twice,  twofold;  morphe— iorm,  figure,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite,  -ine  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  fragile  mineral  of  two 
types.  It  is  of  an  orange  or  saffron-yellow  color, 
translucent  or  transparent.  Specific  gravity  3'58 ; 
hardness,  T5.  Composition :  Sulphur,  24’55  ;  arsenic, 
75-45=100.  (Dana.) 

dl-morph-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold ; 
morphe = form,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  or  flying  rep¬ 
tiles,  in  which  the  anterior  teeth  are  large  and 
pointed,  the  posterior  teeth  small  and  lancet- 
shaped. 

dl-morph-ous,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold; 
morphe=iovm,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous. ] 

1.  Crystallog. :  Applied  to  a  chemical  substance 
which  crystallizes  into  two  distinct  forms. 

“  How  should  we  know  that  sulphur  is  dimorphous  with¬ 
out  resort  to  the  crucible?” — S.  Highley,  in  Cassell’s  Popu¬ 
lar  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  358. 

2.  Bot.  <&  ZoOl.:  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting 
dimorphism. 

dim'-ple,  s.  [A  nasalized  form  of  dipple,  a  dimin. 
from  dip  (q.  v.) ;  hence=  a  little  depression  or  dip. 
(Skeat.))  [Dimble.] 

1.  A  little  depression  or  hollow. 

“  The  garden  pool’s  dark  surface  .  .  . 

Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  A  small,  natural  depression,  indentation,  or 
hollow  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  cheek  or  chin, 
seen  more  particularly  in  the  young  when  smiling. 

“  The  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth.” 

Blair:  Crave,  112. 

dim  -pie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dimple,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mark  with  dimples. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  dimples;  to  sink  in  slight 
hollows,  indentations,  or  depressions. 

“  Hun  in  transports  to  the  dimpling  deeps.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 
dlm’-pled,  a.  [Eng.  dimpl(e) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Marked  with  or  sinking  into  slight  hollows  or 
depressions. 

“The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  425. 


dindymenidae 

2.  Marked  with  dimples  on  the  face. 

“  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

dim  -pllhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dimple,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  sinking  into 
slight  hollows  or  depressions. 

“  And  praised  the  pretty  dimpling  of  his  skin.” 

Beaumont:  Hermaphrodite. 

dlm'-pl]f,  a.  [Eng.  dimpl(e);  -y.)  Marked 
with  or  full  of  dimples ;  dimpled. 

“  As  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dimply  flood 
The  silver-slippered  virgin  lightly  trod.” 

War  ton:  Isis. 

dim  -^-ar-I-?,,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold; 
mus=a  muscle,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.) 

ZoOl.  :  A  name  applied  to  that  division  of  the 
Conchiferous  bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by 
two  adductor  muscles,  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
the  common  edible  Mussel.  [Monomyaria.] 

dim  a.  &  s.  [Dimyaria.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Dimy¬ 
aria  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Dimyaria  (q.  v.).  A  bi¬ 
valve  with  two  muscular  impressions  on  each  valve. 

dlm'-]f-lus,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
mylos=a  grinder.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mole-like  animals,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Talpid®,  and  founded  upon 
remains  from  the  Miocene  and  later  Tertiary  de¬ 
posits. 

din,  *dene,  *dine,  *dyn.  *dynne,  *dune,  subst. 
[A.  S.  dyn,  dyne:  cogn.  with  Icel.  dynr;  Dan.  dOn 
=a  rumbling;  Sansc.  dhuni= a  torrent.]  A  loud 
and  continued  noise ;  a  rattling  or  clattering  sound. 

“With  din  of  arms  and  minstrelsy.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iL 

din,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dynnan;  Icel.  dynja;  Dan, 
done ;  Sansc.  dhvan.) 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  strike  or  stun  with  a  loud,  continued  noise; 
to  harass  with  clamor. 

“Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 

With  hungry  cries.” 

Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  L 

2.  To  repeat  or  impress  with  a  loud,  continued 
noise. 

“  Dinning  in  my  ears  the  folly  of  refusing  honors.” — 
Fielding:  Journey  from  this  World,  ch.  xxiii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  sound  with,  or  as  with,  a  din. 

“  The  gay  viol  dinning  in  the  vale.” 

Seward:  Sonnets,  p.  25. 

din,  a.  [Dun.]  Dun ;  of  a  tawny  color. 

“If  it  be  snails  and  puddocks  they  eat,  I  canna  but  say 
he  is  like  his  meat;  as  din  as  a  docken,  an’  as  dry  as  a  Fin- 
trum  speldin.” — Saxon  and  Gael.,  i.  107. 

din-ar,  s.  [Persian.]  A  gold  coin,  the  unit  of 
value  and  of  account  in  Servia,  identical  in  value 
with  the  French  franc. 

“In  the  Oriental  series  the  very  rare  dinar  of  A.  D.  77, 
the  first  struck  with  purely  Muslim  types,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired.” — London  Times. 

dln'-ar-chj[,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  arche— a  government.]  The  same  as  Diarchy 
(q.  v.). 

dln'-dle,  *din-dylle,  v.  i.  [Dut.  tintelen .]  To 
tingle ;  to  feel  a  tingling  pain. 

“To  dindylle:  condolere.” — Cathol.  Anglioum. 

dln'-dle,  s.  [Dindle,u.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  or  S.  arvensis. 

2.  Dandelion. 

dln'-dllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dindle,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  A  tingling  pain  or  sensation. 

“ .  .  .  for  eares  ache  and  dindling." — Langham:  Car¬ 
den  of  Health  (1579). 

dln-djf-me-ne,  s.  [Greek,  one  of  the  names  of 
Cybele,  from  being  worshiped  on  Mount  Dindy- 
mus  in  Galatia.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dindymenidee  (q.  v.). 

din-d^-men-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  dindymen(e),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Trilobita. 
It  is  identical  with  the  Zethidee  of  Barraude.  It 
has  a  semi-circular  head-shield,  no  eyes,  tumid 
cheeks,  ten  body-rings,  with  a  large  tail  divided 
into  b9dy-rings.  Only  known  genus,  Dindymene, 
found  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 


adll,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shall.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  ~  nhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


dine 
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dinitro 


dine,  *dyne,  dynyn,  v.  i.  &t.  [Fr.  diner;  O.  Fr. 
disner,  from  Low  Lat.  disno ;  Ital.  desino,  supposed 
to  be  from  Lat.  *decceno,  from  deccena=a  supper. 
tSkeat.)  Or  from  Lat.  *disjejuno,  from  dis=apart, 
away,  and  jejuno— to  fast.  (Mahn.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  take  dinner ;  to  eat  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day. 

“Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus 
v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

♦To  eat,  to  feed  on. 

“  Laborers  denyed  noght  to  dyne  a  day 
Nyght-olde  wortes.”  P.  Plowman,  4,417. 

2.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  provide  a  dinner  for. 

“  Boil  this  restoring  root  in  gen’rous  wine, 

And  set  beside  the  door  the  sickly  stock  to  dine." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  399,  400. 

3.  To  afford  room  or  convenience  for  dining ;  to 
accommodate  at  dinner. 

“A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnny  Arm¬ 
strong  and  his  merry  men.” — Scott. 

U  (1)  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey:  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“This  proverb  [To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey)  hath 
altered  the  original  meaning  thereof,  for  first  it  signified 
aliend  vivere  quadra ,  to  eat  by  the  bound  or  feed  by  the 
favor  of  another  man,  for  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  .  .  .  was  so  hospitable  that  every  man  of  fashion, 
otherwise  unprovided,  was  welcome  to  dine  with  him. 
But  after  the  death  of  good  Duke  Humphrey  (when  many 
of  his  former  alms-men  were  at  a  loss  for  a  meal’s  meat) 
this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy:  to  dine  with  Duke  Hum¬ 
phrey  importing  to  be  dinnerless ." — Fuller ;  Worthies; 
London. 

(2)  To  dine  out:  To  dine  at  another  person’s 
house ;  to  dine  away  from  home. 

dine,  s.  [Dine,  v.] 

*1.  A  dinner. 

2.  Dinner-time. 

“  We  twa  hae  paidl’t  i’  the  burn, 

Frae  mornin  sun  till  dine." 

Burns:  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

dln'-er,  s.  [Eng.  din(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dines,  or  takes  dinner. 

*2.  [Dinneb.] 

"Diner,  meale:  disner." — Palsgrave. 
diner-out,  s.  One  who  habitually  dines  away 
from  home ;  one  who  is  frequently  invited  out  to 
dinner. 

*dln-et  -Ic-$tl,  a.  [Gr.  dinetikos,  from  dineo=  to 
move  rapidly.]  Whirling  round,  spinning  as  on  an 
axis. 

“It  hath  also  a  dinetical  motion,  androwls  upon  its  own 
poles.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

*difig,  a.  [Digne.]  Worthy. 

“  I  pray  the,  heuand  vp  my  handis, 

And  be  thy  welebelouit  fader  ding." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  179,  10. 

♦ding,  *deng,  *dinge,  *dyng,  *dynge,  *dyngen 
(pa.  t.  *dang,  *dong,  *dung),  v,  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  *denc- 
gcm;  cogn.  with  lcel.  dengja=  to  hammer;  Dan. 
dcenge;  Sw.  dang a= to  bang.] 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  beat. 

“His  son  with  scourges  for  to  dyng." 

Seven  Sages,  2,863. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence,  to  dash  down. 

“Whom  there  charret  wheeles  downe  dinges." 

Phaer.;  Virgil’s  A£ neid ,  xii. 

3.  To  pierce,  to  strike  through. 

“Scho  .  .  .  dang  his  self  with  ane  dagger  to  the 
heart.” — Bellenden:  Chron.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  drive,  to  thrust  out,  to  expel. 

“  The  valiant  Griaks  furth  frae  thair  ruins  dang." 

Bellenden:  Virtue  and  Vice;  Evergreen,  i.  46. 

5.  To  drive  or  knock  in ;  to  burst  (generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  in). 

“The  causeway  was  railed  frae  the  Netherbow  to  the 
Stinking  Style,  with  stakes  of  timber  dung  in  the  end.” — 
Spalding:  Troubles,  i.  25. 

6.  To  beat,  to  subdue,  to  overcome. 

“We’ll  ding  Jock  o’  Dawston  Cleugh  now,  after  a’!” — 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxviii. 

7.  To  excel,  to  surpass. 

“  Far  dang  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  green.” 

Ferguson:  Poems,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  urge,  to  press. 

“When  the  signe  was  offered  to  him  [Ahaz]  be  Isaiah, 
and  dung  on  him,  he  would  not  haue  it.”— Bruce :  Eleven 
Sermons,  E  8,  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

“  The  gleymen  on  the  tabour  dinge." 

Havelok,  2,3 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall, 

or.  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son; 


2.  To  drive. 

“  The  hale  schoure  hoppis  and  dingis 
In  furdis  schald,  and  brayis  here  and  thare.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  302,  3 

3.  To  rush  violently,  to  attack  fiercely. 

“Than  thai,  that  saw  sua  sodanly 
Thair  fayis  dyng  on  thaim,  war  sa  rad, 

That  thai  na  hart  to  help  thaim  had.” 

Barbour,  xiv.  439. 

4.  To  fall  or  descend  heavily,  as  rain  or  snow. 

5.  To  bluster,  to  bounce. 

“He  huffs  and  dings,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  of  Lord  Strut.”— = 
Arbuthnot. 

IT  (1)  To  ding  back:  To  beat  back;  applied  to  a 
state  of  warfare. 

“But  all  thir  arguments  misgave  this  noble  marquis; 
for  the  earls  come  in,  and  were  dung  back  again.” — 
Spalding,  ii.  167. 

(2)  To  be  dung  by:  To  be  confined  by  some  ail¬ 
ment. 

(3)  To  ding  doun:  To  overthrow. 

“The  toun 

Wes  takyn  thus,  and  dongyn  doun." 

Barbour,  ix  473. 

(4)  To  ding  off,  or  aff :  To  drive  from. 

“  Quhilk  maanfully  schupe  thaim  to  with  stand 

At  the  coist  syde,  and  dyng  thaym  o/the  land.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  325,  8. 

(5)  To  ding  on:  It  is  used  impersonally,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

“Upon  the  3d  of  October  in  the  afternoon  there  fell  out 
in  Murray  a  great  rain,  dinging  on  night  and  day.” — Spald¬ 
ing:  Troubles,  i.  59. 

(6)  To  ding  one’s  self:  To  vex  one’s  self  about 
anything. 

STo  ding  out: 

)  To  expel. 

“  Sen  the  Britonis  war  common  ennymes  fcaith  to 
Scottis  and  Pichtis,  force  is  to  thaym  to  be  reconseld 
[reconciled]  or  ellis  to  be  schamfully  doung  out  of 
Albion.” — Bellenden:  Chron.,  bk.  i.  7  a. 

(£>)  To  frustrate,  to  defeat. 

“  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bottom  of  their  plans  shall  be 
dung  out.” — Baillie:  Letters,  ii.  68. 

(8)  To  ding  over:  To  overturn,  to  overthrow,  to 
overcome. 

“  Then  Ajax,  wha  alane  gainstood 
Gods,  Trojans,  sword  and  fire.- — 

See  him  that  cudna  be  o’ercome 
Dung  o’er  by  his  ain  ire.” 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  38. 

(9)  To  ding  throw :  To  pierce ;  to  run  through  the 
body. 

“  He  dang  hym  throw  the  body  with  ane  swerd  afore  the 
alter  of  Sancte  John.” — Bellenden:  Chron.,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  ix. 

(10)  To  ding  to  dede :  To  kill  with  repeated  strokes. 
“  Sone  entrit  thai  quhar  Sotheroune  slepand  war, 

Apon  thaim  set  with  strakis  sad  and  sar; 

Feill  frekis  thar  thai  freris  dang  to  dede.” 

Wallace,  vii.  485.  MS. 

(11)  To  ding  up :  To  break  up,  to  force  open. 

At  the  ludgings  chosen  men  were  plantit  to  ding  up 
durres,  and  bring  out  prisoneris.” — Hist.  James  the  Sext 
p.  147. 

♦ding-ding,  s.  A  term  of  endearment. 

“Loe,  heere  I  come  a  woing  my  ding-ding.” 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman  (1631).  (Nares.) 

ding-dong,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  reduplication  of  ding,  intended  to  represent 
the  sound  of  bells. 

“I’ll  begin  it— Ding  dong,  bell, 

Duig  dong,  bell.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Horol. :  A  striking  arrangement  in  which  two 
bells  of  different  tones  are  used  and  struck  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  mark  the  quarter-hours. 

B.  As  adv. .  Pell-mell,  helter-skelter. 

“Falling  down  helter-skelter,  ding-dong.” — Sterne:  The 
Fragment,  ch.  ii. 

♦ding-thrift,  s.  A  spendthrift;  one  who  dings  or 
drives  away  thrift,  that  is  prudence  and  economy. 
“No,  but  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poore, 

And  knowes  not  where  i’  th’  world  to  borrow  more.” 

Herrick:  Works,  p.  186. 

♦dinged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Ding.] 

dinged-work,  s.  Work  embossed  by  blows  which 
depress  one  surface  and  raise  the  other.  [Chasing.] 

dln  -ghy,  dinghi,  dinghee,  dingey,  s.  [Mah- 

ratta  dingi,  dung 6.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  row-boat  of  the  Hoogly,  which  probably  gave 
the  name  to  the  little  jolly-boat  of  the  merchant- 
service,  mentioned  under  3. 

father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  t; 


2.  A  boat  of  Bombay,  propelled  by  paddles,  and 
having  one  mast  and  a  settee-sail. 

3.  An  extra  boat  of  a  ship  for  common  uses.  It  is  i 
clinker-built,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  and 
has  a  beam  one-third  of  its  length.  The  name  is 
also  applied,  on  the  Thames  especially,  to  any 
small  rowing-boat  not  outrigged. 

“  The  water  being  found  partly  fresh,  Mr.  Chaffers  took 
the  dingey  and  went  up  two  or  three  miles.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii.,  p._69. 

dln'-gl-l^  (1),  adv.  [Eng.  dingy;  -ly. 7  In  a 
dingy,  soiled,  or  dirty  manner  or  state. 

♦din  -gi-ly  (2),  adv.  [Ding,  u.]  Forcibly. 

“Do  confute  so  dingily  the  sentence  and  saying  of 
Floribell.” — Philpot:  Works,  p.  370.  (Davies.) 

din  -gl-ness,  s.  f  Eng.  dingy ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dingy. 

“  .  .  .  the  dinginess  of  the  color.” — G.  Ii.  Bedgrove, 
in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

♦dihg’-Ihg  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ding,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  striking;  a  stroke,  a 
blow. 

“  He  schal  be  dongun  with  mani  dingings.” — Wy cliff e. 
Apolog.,  p.  37. 

ding  -ing  (2),  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  ringing 
of  a  bell. 

“  The  accursed  dinging  of  the  dustman’s  bell.” — W.  Irv., 
ing:  Sketch  Book.  (Davies.) 

din'-gle,  s.  [A  variant  of  dimble  and  dimple 
(q.  v.).]  A  dell,  a  hollow,  or  valley  between  hills. 

“  Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff  and  dell, 

And  solitary  hearth,  the  signal  knew.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  L 

dih-gle-dan  -gle,  a.  [A  reduplicate  of  Dangle, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  Hanging  pendulous  or  loosely ;  dangling. 

“By  dingle  ...  he  understands  boughs  hanging 
dingle-dangle  over  the  edge  of  the  dell.” — Warton:  Notes 
on  Milton. 

din'-gle,  v.  i.  [Dindle,  Dinle.]  To  shake,  to 
tremble ;  to  be  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 

“  .  .  .  garring  the  very  stane-and-lime  wa’s  dingle 
wi’  his  screechings.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xliv. 
din  -go,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

ZoSL  :  Canis  dingo,  the  Australian  dog,  an  animal 
of  a  wolf-like  appearance.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
not  a  true  native  of  the  island,  but  an  importation,, 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  mammal  not 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Marsupials  (Kangaroos,, 
Wombats,  &c.)  found  in  the  island.  It  approaches 
the  Shepherd’s  Dog  in  appearance:  the  head  is 
elongated,  the  forehead  fiat,  and  the  ears  short  and 
erect,  or  slightly  inclined  forward.  The  body  is 
thickly  covered  with  hair  of  two  kinds — the  ons 
woolly  and  gray,  the  other  silky  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  ir  fawn  color.  It  seldom  barks  or  growls  if 
irritated,  but  erects  the  hairs  of  its  whole  body  like, 
bristles,  and  becomes  furious.  Owing  to  the  raw. 
ages  committed  by  it  among  sheep,  endeavors  have 
been  made  to  exterminate  the  race,  and  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
dln'-gy,  a.  [Eng.  dung;  -y.] 

1.  Dirty,  soiled. 

2.  Of  a  dusky,  soiled,  or  dun  color ;  faded. 

“  Fresh  females  may  frequently  be  seen  paired  with 
battered,  faded,  or  dingy  males.” — Darwin:  Descent  of 
Man,  ch.  xi.,  400,  401. 

dln-Ihg, pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dine,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  dinner, 
dining-car,  s.  A  railway  car  on  which  travelers 
are  served  with  meals  during  the  progress  of  their 
journey. 

dining-chamber,  s.  A  dining-room. 

“I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  6teps 
me  to  her  trencher  and  steals  her  capon’s  leg.” — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

dining-hall,  s.  A  dining-room, 
dining-room,  s.  The  room  in  a  house  in  which 
the  principal  meals  are  taken. 

“  Prudence  took  them  into  a  dining-room,  where  stood  a 
pair  of  excellent  virginals.” — Bunyan  -.  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

din'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Professor  Dini ,  its  dis¬ 
coverer,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  inodorous  fragile  mineral,  occurring  in 
an  aggregation  or  druse  of  crystals,  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ice,  hut  with  a  yellow  tinge.  It  occurs 
in  lignite  deposits  at  Lunigiana,  in  Tuscany. 
(Dana.) 

dl-nl-tro-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  nitro-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  rcii- 
cal  (NO2)'  is  contained  twice,  having  replaced  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  asDinitro-benzene.CeH^NOa)  2. 

;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
:f,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dinitro-phenol 
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dinitro-phenol,  s. 

Chem.:  Nitrophenesic  acid,  CeH^NOaRO-  Ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol.  It 
crystallizes  in  yellow  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt 
at  104°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol. 

dink,  a.  [Ger.  ding= gay.]  Neat,  tidy,  trim. 

“  My  lady’s  dink,  my  lady’s  drest, 

The  flower  and  fancy  o’er  the  west.” 

Burns:  My  Lady’s  Gown. 

didk,  v.  t.  [Dink,  a.]  To  deck,  or  dress  out. 

“  Ye  may  stand  there,  dinked  out  and  dished  forth  a 
willing  mouthfou  to  some  gomeral.” — Blackwood’s  Maga- 
xine. 

dink'-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  dink;  -ly.)  Neatly. 

“They  stand  sae  dinkly,  rank  and  file.” 

B.  Galloway:  Poems,  p.  163. 

dinle,  dinnle,  s.  [Dinle,  t>.] 

1.  A  vibration,  a  tingling. 

2.  A  thrilling  sensation,  as  applied  to  the  mind. 

“  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o’  the  sentence.”— 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxv. 

dinle,  dynle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dut.  tintelen.)  [Dindle.] 

1.  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

“  The  large  are  did  reirding  with  the  rusche. 

The  brayis  dynlit  and  all  doun  can  dusche.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  294,  30. 

2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

“  The  birnand  towris  doun  rollis  with  ane  rusche, 
Quhil  all  the  heuynnys  dynlit  with  the  dusche.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  296,  35. 

S.  To  tingle. 

din  -mont,  *dil-mond,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 
A  wether  in  the  second  year,  or  rather  from  the 
first  to  the  second  shearing. 

“  Kebbis  and  dailis,  gylmyrs  and  dilmondis.” — Compl. 
of  Scotland,  p.  103. 

din  -n?L,  v.  &  neg.  [A  con tr.  of  do  not.']  Do  not. 

“‘And  the  morn’s  Sabbath  too,’  said  the  querist,  ‘I 
dinna  ken  what  will  be  done.’  ” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

din-na-good,  din-na-gude,  a.  [A  contr.  of  do 
no  good.]  Worthless,  disreputable,  good  for  noth¬ 
ing. 

“The  wee  bit  prodigal,  dinnagood  lassie  that  was  here.” 
— Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  163. 

dinned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Din,  v.) 

♦dln'-ner, v. i.  [Dinner,®.]  To  dine. 

“Ken  ye  wha  dinner’ d  on  our  Bessy’s  haggles?” — 
Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  190. 

din-ner,  *dener,  *diner,  *dyner,  *dyneer, 
♦dynere,  s.  [Fr.  diner ,  O.  Fr.  disner—  to  dine;  the 
infan.  being  used  substantively.] 

1.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day.  corresponding 
to  the  deipnon  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ccena  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  eaten  at  various  times  from  mid¬ 
day  to  evening.  [Dinner-hour.] 

“  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner;  go,  get  it  ready.” — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment. 

dinner-hour,  s.  The  hour  at  which  one  dines ; 
the  time  set  apart  for  dinner.  In  mediaeval  times, 
and  indeed  up  to  the  end  of  last  century,  the  usual 
hour  was  about  midday.  Since  then  the  hour  has 
gradually  become  later,  till  now  from  six  p.  m.  to 
eight  p.  m.  is  the  usual  hour  among  the  wealthier 
classes. 

“The  boats  being  hauled  on  shore  at  our  dinner-hour, 
vie  were  admiring  from  the  distance  of  half-a-mile  a  per¬ 
pendicular  cliff  of  ice.” — Darwin :  Voyage  round  the 
World  (1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  224. 

dinner-time,  s.  The  same  as  Dinner-hour 
(q.  v.). 

“At  dinner-time  we  landed  among  a  party  of  Fuegians.” 
— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  218. 

din'-ner-less,  a.  [En g.  dinner ; -less.]  Without 
dinner. 

“  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  importing  to  be  dinner¬ 
less.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

din  -ner-ljf,  a.  [Eng .  dinner ; -ly .)  Appertain¬ 
ing  to  dinner ;  attending  upon  dinner. 

“A  gent,  of  her  majesties  privi-chamber  coming  to  a 
merry  recorder  of  London,  about  some  state  affaire,  met 
him  by  chance  in  the  street  going  to  dinner  to  the  lord 
maior,  and  proffered  to  deliver  him  liis  encharge,  but  the 
dinnerly  officer  was  so  hasty  on  his  way  that  he  refused  to 
heare  him,  poasting  him  over  to  another  season,  the  gent, 
notwithstanding  still  urged  him  to  audience,  without  dis¬ 
covering  either  who  he  was  or  what  he  would.” — Copley . 
Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies  (1614).  {Fares.) 

♦dln-n§r-y,  a.  [Eng.  dinner;  -y.)  Pertaining 
to  dinner. 

“The  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the  salle-a-manger.” — 
Mrs.  Gaskell:  Curious  if  True.  ( Davies .) 

din  -nle,  v.  &  s.  [Dinle  ] 


din -nous,  a.  [Eng.  din ; -ous.]  Noisy. 

“  Ye’re  haudin’  up  your  vile  dinnous  goravich  i’  the 
wuds  here.” — Saint  Patrick,  ii.  357. 

dl-nd-brjM  -na,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  deinos=  .  .  .  ter¬ 
rible;  bryon=  a  kind  of  seaweed,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  It  contains  two 
genera,  Dinobryon  and  Epipyxis. 
dl-no  -br^-on,  s.  [Dinobryida:.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Dinobryidse.  It  is  distinguished  from  Epi¬ 
pyxis  by  an  interior  red  eye-spot  and  a  flagelliform 
filament.  There  are  four  species. 

dI-no§  er-as,  s.  [Gr.  deinos  =  terrible,  and 
keras=  a  horn,  pi.  kerata .] 

Palceont. :  A,  genus  of  Mammalia,  order  Dinocer- 
ata  (q.  v.). 

dI-no-§er'-g,-t§,,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  dinoc- 
eras  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. ;  An  order  of  Mammalia  having  on  each 
of  the  four  feet  five  well-developed  toes,  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  hoof.  Proboscis  absent  (?).  Three 
horn  cores.  No  upper  incisors;  upper  canines 
assuming  the  form  of  long  tusks  directed  down¬ 
ward.  The  species  are  large  mammals  from  the 
Eocene  of  North  America.  Prof.  Cope  ranks  the 
Dinocerata  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Ungulata,  while 
Prof.  Marsh  considers  them  a  distinct  order  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulata  and 
the  Proboscidea.  ( Nicholson .) 

di-no-char-is,  s.  [Gr.  deinos  —  dreadful,  and 
charis= grace,  pleasure.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Euchlanidota.  They  have  a  single  cervical 
eye;  foot  forked;  carapace  closed  beneath,  and 
without  teeth  at  the  end ;  jaws  with  one  (or  two  ?) 
teeth  each  ;  two  horns  at  the  base  of  the  foot.  There 
are  three  species.  ( Griffith  <&  Henfrey .) 

♦dln-om'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
nomos=a.  pasture,  a  region.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of  plants  which 
occurs  in  two  of  the  six  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
( Balfour :  Botany,  §  1151.) 

dln-oph'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  deinos  =  strange,  dreadful, 
and  ophis= a  snake.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ophidia,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  a  gigantic  constricting  serpent  from 
the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  United  States. 

dlnoph'-jf-sls,  s.  [Gr.  demos=strange,  dread¬ 
ful,  and  p7iysis=nature.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Infusoria  belonging  to  the 
family  Peridineea.  They  are  marine.  There  extends 
down  the  body  a  folded  crest  or  fringe,  like  that 
of  Stentor,  except  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  carapace. 
A  crown  of  cilia  exists  round  the  neck,  and  a  longer 
flagelliform  filament.  They  are  found  in  sea-water 
with  luminous  animals,  and  are  probably  them¬ 
selves  luminous.  ( Griffith  dt  Henfrey.) 

dl-nor -nl-dse,  dl-nor-nlth  -I-use,  s.pl.  [Mod. 
Lat.  dinorniis) ,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  fossil  birds  found  in  New 
Zealand,  and  believed  to  be  akin  to  the  Struthion- 
idse,  or  Ostriches,  though  by  some  parted  between 
the  Struthious  and  the  Wading  Birds.  They  belong 
to  the  sub-class  Ratitse.  Chief  genera,  Dinornis 
and  Palapteryx.  The  natives  called  these  birds 
Moas.  They  have  the  wings  useless  for  flight,  their 
place,  however,  being  supplied  by  strong  cursorial 
feet.  They  occur  in  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Recent 
deposits  in  New  Zealand.  Type,  Dinornis  (q.  v.). 
[Moa.] 

dl-nor-nis,  del-nor'-nls,  s.  [Greek  deinos  = 
strange,  unusual  .  .  .  fearful,  terrible,  dreadful, 
and  ornis=  a  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  founded  by  Prof. 
Owen,  and  published  by  him  in  Nov.  1839,  with 
much  sagacity,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fragment  of  a 
femur  brought  from  New 
Zealand.  Subsequent  dis¬ 
coveries  have  brought  to 
light  several  species  of  Di- 
nornis,  and  some  allied 
genera.  Dinornis  giganteus 
was  from  ten  to  eleven  or 
twelve  feethigh,  or  one-third 
higher  than  the  tallest  os¬ 
trich  ;  D.  struthioides  was 
seven  feet,  or  the  height  of 
an  ostrich  of  moderate  size ; 

D.  dromioides  five  feet,  or 
that  of  the  emu;  and  D. 
didiformis  four  feet,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  cassowary  and 
the  dodo.  The  Maories  say 
that  these  birds  co-existed 
with  their  ancestors,  and 
bones,  with  the  fragment  of  an  egg-shell  apparently 
burnt,  found  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  the  belief.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  iv.  225-241 ; 
vi.  319-342,  &c.) 


Dinornis. 


dl  -no-saur,  *del -no-saur,  s.  [Dinosauria.} 
A  member  of  the  sub-order  Dinosauria. 

“  .  .  .  in  the  Dinosaur  it  may  be  a  question.” — Hux¬ 
ley,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  (1870),  27. 

dl-no-sau  -rl-a,  *del-n6-sau  -rI-$,,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 

deinos— strange,  unnatural,  .  .  .  fearful,  terri¬ 
ble,  dreadful,  and  sauros,  or  saura= a  lizard.] 
Palceont. :  A  tribe  or  sub-order  of  Reptiles  estab¬ 
lished  by  Herman  von  Meyer  in  1832,  and  subse- 

?uently  called  by  him  Pachypodes,  or  Pachypoda. 
n  1841  Professor  Owen  gave  them  the  name  which 
they  still  retain,  Dinosauria.  Huxley  places  them 
as  one  of  two  sub-orders  under  his  order  Ornithos- 
celida  [Ornithoscelida],  and  thus  defines  them: 
Cervical  vertebrae  short,  femur  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  tibia.  Huxley  divides  them  into  three 
families:  the  Megalosauridoe,  the  Scelidosauridse, 
and  the Iguanodontidae  (q.  v.).  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  xxvi.  (1870) ,  1-51.) 

dl-no-sau  -rl-^n,  *deI-no-sau  -rl-3.n,  a.  &  s. 

[Mod.  Lat.  dinosauri(a) ,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Dino¬ 
sauria. 

“.  .  .  a  thoroughly  dinosaurian  aspect.” — Quar. 

Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxiv.  48. 

B.  -4s  subst .:  A  member  of  the  sub-order  Dino¬ 
sauria.  (Owen:  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles, 
1841.) 

dl-no-ther  -I-um,  *dl-n03the"re,  s.  [Gr.  deinos 
=  .  .  .  terrible,  and  therion=a  beast,  a  wild 

animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals  belonging 
to  the  order  Proboscidea  ( Kaup ,  Huxley ,  &c.l,  or  to 
the  order  Cetacea,  and  the  sub-order  Sirenia  ( Blain • 
ville,  Pictet,  Carpenter,  Dallas,  &c.).  The  Dinother- 
ium  giganteum. 
of  which  the  en¬ 
tire  skull  and 
lower  jaws  were 
found  in  Mio¬ 
cene  sand  at  Ep- 
pelsheim  on  the 
Rhine  by  Klip- 
stein,  and  were 
described  by 
Kaup,  was  ap¬ 
parently  la  r  g  e  r 
than  the  ele¬ 
phant.  Its  tusks, 
which  projected 
from  the  lower 
jaw,  curved 
downward,  and  were  used  by  the  animal,  which  was 
semi-aquatic,  to  support  its  head  upon  the  shore. 
It  is  believed  that  it  had  a  short  flexible  trunk. 
Cuvier  had  described  some  teeth  of  this  species  as 
those  of  a  gigantic  Tapir.  No  body  or  limb  bones 
have  yet  been  found  so  associated  with  those  of  the 
skull  as  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
animal.  Hence  the  true  position  of  the  Dinother- 
ium  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
din-ox  -Ide,  s.  [Dioxide.] 
dln'-some,  a.  [Eng.  din;  -some.)  Noisy,  din¬ 
ning. 

dint,  *dent,  *dunt,  *dynt,  *dyntte,  s.  [A.  S. 

dynt:  cogn.  with  Icel.  dyntr=  a  dint,  dynta— to  dint; 
Sw.  dial.  dunt=&  stroke,  dunta— to  strike.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

“At  a  dint  he  slow  them  thre.” — Havelok,  1,807. 

2.  The  mark,  dent,  or  indentation  caused  by  and 
remaining  after  a  blow. 

“  From  Kabibonokka’s  forehead, 

From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresses, 

Drops  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heavy, 

Making  dints  upon  the  ashes.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ii. 

♦II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  blow,  a  calamity. 

“  Thurrh  Adamess  gilltess  dinnt, 

Wass  all  inannkinn  thurrhwundedd.” 

Ormulum,  4,290, 

2.  Power,  force. 

“  O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity.” 

Shakesp. :  J ulius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 

IT  By  dint  of:  By  means  of,  by  the  power  or  force 
of. 

“  Alone  able  to  make  these  discoveries  by  dint  of  reason,” 
— Bolingbroke:  Essays,  iii.;  Monotheism. 

dint,  *dunten,  *dynt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dynt,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

,  *1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  drive  with  blows. 

“  Dunt  the  develes  thider  in.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xii, 

2.  To  make  a  dint,  indentation,  or  hollow  in ;  to 
dent. 

“  There’s  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 


Dinotherium. 
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3.  To  impress  deeply. 

“  Fall  foul  the  hand  which  benda  the  steel 
Around  the  courser’s  thundering  heel; 

That  e’er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan’s  velvet  ground.” 

Scott:  Norman  Horseshoe ,  i. 
*B.  Intram.:  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  hit. 

“  Doughtely  dyntand  on  mules  and  on  stede.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  234. 
dlnt’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dint.] 
dlnt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dint,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  striking,  beating,  or  in¬ 
denting. 

dint-less,  a.  [Eng.  dint;  -less.]  Without,  or 
free  from  any  dints. 

“Veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks.” — 
■Buskin. 

*dI-nii-mer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dinumeratio ,  from 
dinumeratus,  pa.  par.  of  dinumero=to  count  up.] 
The  act  of  numbering  or  counting  out  singly. 

dl-Otf'-e-S^tn,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  diocisain;  Sp.  Altai. 
diocesano :  Port,  diecesano,  from  Low  Lat.  dicece- 
tanus .]  [Diocese.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diocese. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  a 
diocese  :  the  bishop  of  a  diocese.  The  term  diocesan 
Is  more  limited  than  bishop,  the  latter  including  all 
the  peculiar  functions  of  the  episcopate,  while  the 
former  has  reference  only  to  the  bounds  in  which 
these  functions  shall  be  exercised. 
f2.  (PI.) :  Clergy  having  any  dignity  in  a  diocese, 
diocesan  court,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  consistorial  or  consistory, 
dl  -6-§ese,  *di-o-cise,  *di-o-cyse,  s.  [French 
Hiocbse ;  Lat.  dicecesis,  from  Gr.  dunfcesis= house¬ 
keeping,  administration  ;  dioikeo— to  keep  house,  to 
manage:  di—dia= through,  and  oikeo= to  inhabit; 
oikos=a  house ;  Port,  diocese ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  di.ocesi.~i 
1.  The  territorial  district  or  portion  of  the  Church 
forming  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 

*2.  A  division,  a  district,  a  province. 

If  Even  as  early  as  the  New  Testament  history 
we  find  some  plain  indications  of  the  rise  of  the 
diocesan  system,  in  the  cases  respectively  of  James, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus ; 
Titus,  of  Crete  ;  to  whom  may  be  added  the  Angels 
or  Bishops  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  These 
were  resident  in  cities,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches  and  inferior  clergy  in  those  cities, 
and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent.  To  these 
episcopal  districts  or  bishoprics  the  name  of 
Diocese  was  not  given  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Previously  to  that  period  they 
were  denominated  Parochia. 

If  For  the  difference  between  diocese  and  bishop¬ 
ric,  see  Bishopric. 

*dI-6-9ese'-ner,  s.  [Diocese.]  One  who  belongs 
to  a  diocese. 

♦dl'-b-gess,  s.  [Diocese.] 

dl-oc  -le-a  (pi.  dl-oc-le-se),  s.  [Named  after 
Diodes  Carystinus,  an  ancient  Greek  ootanist.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diode®  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.  ( Diocleoe ') :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  tribe  Phaseoleee. 

Di-6-Cle  -tian,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Diocletianus.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
erors,  proclaimed  at  Chalcedon,  in  A.  D.  284.  In 
is  reign  took  place  one  of  the  sternest  attempts  at 

suppression  of  the  Christians.  He  was  originally  a 
private  soldier.  He  resigned  the  sovereignty  in 
A.  D.  305,  and  died  nine  years  after. 

B.  As  adj :  (See  the  compounds.) 

Diocletian  era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  used  by  Christian  writers  until 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and 
Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on  which  Diocletian 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  (August  29,  284),  and  is 
also  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  execution 
of  Christians  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign. 
Diocletian  window,  s. 

Arch.:  A  Venetian  window. 
dl-o.0-t9-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.  octahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  form  of  an  octahedral 
prism  with  tetrahedral  summits. 

di-od  -i-a,  s.  [Gr.  di—dia= through,  across,  and 
iodos=a  way.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trailing 
*hrubs  or  herbs,  with  small  white  flowers,  natural 


order  Rubiaceae.  They  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  this  country  and  of  Africa.  The  name  is 
derived  from  many  of  the  species  growing  by  the 
roadside. 

di  -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)=n  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  teleostean  fish,  family  Gym- 
nodontes,  order  Plectognathi,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  ivory-clad  terminations  of 
the  jaws  show  no  suture,  and  the  fish  thus  appear 
to  possess  but  two  teeth.  The  body,  as  in  other 
members  of  the  family,  can  be  inflated  with  air  till 
the  creature  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
under  side  uppermost ;  it  is  likewise  covered  with 
ossifications  in  the  skin,  each  with  a  pair  of  lateral 
roots  and  a  stiff,  movable,  erectile  spine.  The  ro¬ 
tundity  of  these  fish  when  distended  has  earned  for 
them  the  name  of  Globe-fish,  or  Prickly  Globe-fish 
( Orbes  ipineux  of  the  French),  in  addition  to  the 
designations  Porcupine-fish  and  Sea  Hedgehog, 
suggested  by  the  numerous  spines.  The  four  species 
of  Diodon  are  found  in  all  the  seas  between  the 
Tropics,  and  range  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
largest  species  ( Diodon  hystria)  attains  the  length 
of  two  feet  six  inches.  The  food  of  Diodon  consists 
of  crustaceans  and  sea-weeds,  for  the  trituration  of 
which  its  jaws  are  admirably  adapted.  This  genus 
has  by  some  naturalists  been  made  the  type  of  a 
family  Diodontid®. 

dDo-don'-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diodon;  t  con¬ 
nective,  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  fishes,  of  which  Diodon  is 
the  type.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Teleostea,  and  the 
sub-order  Plectognatha. 

dI-ce'-§I-3.,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
oikos= a  house.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-second  class  in  the  Linn®an 
system.  It  comprehends  those  plants  which  have 
the  staminiferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  on 
separate  individuals. 

dl-ce  -Qious,  dI-ce-91-an,  a.  [Mod. Lat.  dicec(ia), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous,  -ian.i 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  unisexual  plants,  such 
as  the  willow  and  the  hemp,  in  which  the  staminif¬ 
erous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  are  on  separate 
individuals. 

“Monoecious  and  dioecious  plants  are  produced  by  the 
suppression  of  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers.” — Bal¬ 
four:  Botany,  §  648. 

2.  Z06I.:  A  term  applied  to  those  animals  in 
which  the  sexes  are  distinct:  that  is,  those  in  which 
the  ovum  is  produced  by  one  individual  (female) 
and  the  spermatozoid  by  another  (male).  It  is  op¬ 
posed  to  Monoecious  (q.  v.). 

dl-ce ’-91-OUS-ly,  adv.  [English  dioecious  (q.  v.) ; 

•ly-i 

Bot.:  In  a  dioecious  manner;  having  stamens  or 
pistils  in  different  plants. 

dioeciously-hermaphrodite,  a. 

Bot. :  Hermaphrodite,  but  yet  not  having  perfect 
stamens  and  pistil  in  any  one  individual  flower. 

tdI-ce'-9ious-ness,  s.  [English  dioecious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dioecious. 

tdl-ce'-9l§m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dioec(ia),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as  Diceciousness  (q.  v.). 

DI-0g-en-e§,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Sinope.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school  of  philosophy.  He  was  born  in  B.  C.  413. 
His  utter  disregard  of  all  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life  caused  him  great  notoriety.  He 
wore  a  coarse  cloak,  and  lodged  in  a  tub  or  cask. 
In  his  old  age,  when  sailing  from  Athens  to  iEgina, 
he  was  captured  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealthy  Corin¬ 
thian,  named  Xoniades,  who  made  him  tutor  of  his 
children,  and  eventually  gave  him  his  freedom.  He 
died  at  Corinth,  B.  C.  323. 

Diogenes’  crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  Ccenobita  so  called  from  its 
habit  of  making  its  residence  in  a  shell,  as  Diog¬ 
enes  did  in  his  tub.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Hermit-crab 

Diogenes’  cup,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cup-like  cavity  of  the  hand,  formed 
by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  story  that  Diogenes, 
seeing  a  boy  drinking  water  from  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  threw  away  his  cup  as  a  useless  luxury,  and 
used  his  hand  for  drinking  ever  after. 

dl-bi  -CO-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  di—dis=  twice,  and 
oikos=  a  house.]  Dioecious. 

dioico-polygamous,  a. 

Bot.:  A  term  used  when  some  of  the  flowers  of  a 
dioecious  plant  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
dl-di'-cous,  *dl'-6ic,  a.  [Dioecious.] 


di-6-me-de  -9,  s.  [After  Diomedes,  one  of  the 
Greek  warriors  before  Troy.]  t 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  Belonging  to.  the  Procei- 
larid®,  or  Petrels.  Diomedea  exulam  is  the  alba¬ 
tross  (q.  v.). 

dl' -(>n,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=tvrice,  and  oon=  an  egg. 
So  named  because  each  scale  bears  two  ovules.]  . 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadacese.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nate  ;  the  leaflets  very  sharp :  female  cone  large, 
with  lance-shaped  woolly  scales,  each  scale  with 
two  large  seeds.  A  kind  of  arrowroot  is  made  in 
Mexico  from  the  starch  which  exists  copiously  in 
the  seeds  of  Dion  edule. 

dI-6-nse  -9,  s.  [Gr.  Dione,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Droseraceee.  T  '  consists  of  a  single  species. 
Dioncea  musci- 
pula,  commonly 
called  Venus’ 

Fly-trap.  T  h  e 
lamina  is  artic¬ 
ulated  to  the 
petiole,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  por¬ 
tions  united  to¬ 
gether  by  a  joint 
along  the  mid¬ 
rib.  On  the 
upper  side  of 
each  part  of  the 
lamina  are  situ¬ 
ated  three  irri¬ 
table  hairs,  with 
sweHings  at  the 
base,  which,  on 
being  touched, 
cause  the  fold-  Dion®a. 

ing  of  the  divis¬ 
ions  from  below  upward,  so  as  to  inclose  any  object, 
as  a  fly,  which  may  happen  to  light  on  them.  The 
food  thus  captured  is  digested  by  the  action  of  a 
fluid  resembling  gastric  juice  in  its  properties. 
Venus’  Fly-trap  is  a  native  of  this  country.  The 
corymbs  are  terminal,  the  flowers  large  and  white. 

dl-o-nys -I-9,  dl-o-nus -I-9,  s.  [Dionysiac, 

H  (3).] 

dI-6-ny§  -I-ac,  dI-6-ny§  -I-ak,  a.  [Gr.  Dionysi- 
«fcos=pertaining  to  Dionysos  or  to  the  Dionysia. 
Bacchic.] 

Class.  Myth. :  Belonging  or  relating  to  Dionysos. 

“Another  vase  represents  Hephaistos  returning  to 
heaven  on  the  Dionysiak  ass.” — R.  Brown:  Great  Dionys- 
iak  Myth,  i.  342. 

IT  (1)  Dionysiac  cycle :  (See  extract.) 

“The  Dionysiak  cycle  forms  the  third  of  Millengen’s 
well-known  seven  divisions  of  the  V ases,  accord  ing  to  their 
subjects;  and  includes  the  History  of  Dionysos,  the  Saty- 
roi,  Seilenoi,  Bakchai,  Mainades,  the  Bakcbik,  Thiasos, 
the  ass  Eraton,  Dionysiak  Festivals,  processions,  dances, 
mystic  scenes,  and  general  amusements.” — R.  Brown: 
Great  Dionysiak  Myth,  i.  329. 

(2)  Dionysiac  dance :  A  religious  dance  in  honor 
of  Dionysos,  in  which  the  performers  pantomimic- 
ally  represented  the  principal  actions  of  that  deity. 

(3)  Dionysiac  festivals: 

(а)  The  Dionysia  kat'  agrous,  or  Desser  Dionysia, 
were  celebrated  in  the  various  demes  of  Attica,  in 
the  month  of  Posidon,  corresponding  nearly  to  our 
December.  This  rural  festival  was  doubtless  the 
most  ancient  of  the  feasts  in  honor  of  Dionysos,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  merriment  and 
freedom  ;  while  it  lasted  slaves  enjoyed  their  liberty, 
and  took  part  in  the  rejoicings.  It  was  especially 
a  vintage  festival,  accompanied  by  song,  dance, 
phallus-processions,  and  the  impromptu  perform¬ 
ances  of  itinerant  players,  in  which  may  be  discov¬ 
ered  the  origin  of  comedy.  R.  Brown  (op.  cit.),  who 
considers  Dionysos  a  Semitic  deity,  remarks  upon 
the  vintage  shoutings  of  Semitic  nations,  and  in 
that  connection  cites  Isaiah  xvi.  9 :  “  I  will  bewail 
with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah ;  I 
will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and 
Elealeh :  for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and 
for  thy  harvest  is  fallen.” 

(б)  The  Lencea,  so  called  from  tenos=  a  winepress, 
were  held  in  the  month  Gamelion,  corresponding 
nearly  to  our  J anuary.  The  place  of  its  celebration 
was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysos,  near  which 
stood  the  Dionysiac  theater.  At  the  Len®a  there 
were  processions  and  scenic  contests  in  tragedy  and 
comedy;  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the  chorus, 
standing  round  the  altar,  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode 
to  the  god. 

(c)  The  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers,  took 
place  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding 
nearly  to  February,  and  lasted  three  days.  On  the 
first  day  the  casks  of  wine  made  in  the  preceding 
year  were  opened  and  tasted  ;  the  second  day  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  boisterous  jollity  and  to 
rude  dramatic  representations  like  those  of  the 
Lesser  Dionysia ;  on  the  last  day  pots  with  flowers 


ta^e,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 
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aeeds,  and  cooked  vegetables  were  offered  to  Diony¬ 
sos  and  to  Hermes  Chthonius,  and  games  in  honor 
of  the  god  were  celebrated. 

(d)  The  fourth  Attic  festival — Dion/usia  en  astei , 
the  Festival  in  the  City,  or  Greater  Dionysia — was 
celebrated  in  the  month  Elaphebolion,  correspond¬ 
ing  nearly  to  our  March,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  lasted  more  than  one  day.  It  was  an  expression 
of  joy  at  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise 
of  returning  summer.  According  to  Demosthenes 
the  following  was  the  order  in  which  the  solemni¬ 
ties  took  place :  the  great  public  procession,  the 
chorus  of.  boys,  the  chorus  proper,  and  performance 
of  comedies  and  tragedies.  The  prize  awarded  to 
the  dramatist  for  the  best  play  consisted  of  a  crown, 
and  his  name  was  proclaimed  in  the  Dionysiac 
theater. 

DI-6-ny  -sos,  Dl-o-ny  -sus,  s.  [Gr.  Dionysos .] 

Greek  Myth. :  The  Greek  god  of  wine,  too  often 
confused  with  the  Latin  Bacchus  (q.  v.). 

IT  Fruit  of  Dionysos :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“Dionysos  is  the  productive,  overflowing,  and  intoxi¬ 
cating  power  of  Nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his 
usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  fruit  of  Dionysos.” — Smith:  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Myth. 

dl-o-phan'-tlne,  a.  [After  Diophantus,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ine.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  Diophantus,  a 
mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  on  alge¬ 
bra  and  arithmetic  about  the  third  century,  A.  D., 
according  to  some,  but  the  more  probable  account 
is  that  he  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate,  354-363  A.  D.  It  is  to  his  treatise 
that  wo  are,  to  the  present  day,  indebted  for  most  of 
our  knowledge  on  the  solution  of  indeterminate 
problems. 

diophantine  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  algebra  which  treats  of  the 
method  of  solving  certain  kinds  of  indeterminate 
problems,  relating  principally  to  square  and  cube 
numbers,  and  rational  right-angled  triangles.  The 
following  are  examples : 

1.  To  separate  a  given  square  number  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  a  square  number. 

2.  To  find  three  square  numbers  which  are  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

3.  To  find  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides 
shall  be  commensurable  with  each  other. 

dl-op  -side,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis—t wice,  twofold,  and 
opsis=:  appearance.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  containing  no  alum¬ 
ina.  It  is  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  pale  green  color, 
occurring  in  crystals,  cleavable,  and  granular, 
massive.  At  times  found  colorless  and  transparent. 
Specific  gravity,  3-2-3’38.  Composition:  Silica,  55 •  7  : 
magnesia,  18'5;  lime,  25'8— 100.  It  is  also  called 
Halacolite  (q.  v.).  A  similar  crystallized  bodj*nas 
been  produced  by  fusing  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia 
in  the  proper  proportions. 

dl-op-sls,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
opsis=  appearance.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Muscidee,  in  which  the  eyes  and 
antenn®  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  long, 
slender,  horny  peduncles,  rising  from  the  sides  of 
the  head. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  turbellarian  worms. 

dl-op  -ta.se,  s.  [Gr.  <2i= <2  ia= through,  and  op - 
tomai= to  see,  because  the  cleavage  directions  are 
distinguishable  on  looking  through  the  crystal.] 

Mineral: 

1.  A  species  of  beryl. 

2.  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  of  an  emerald-green 
color,  with  a  vitreous  luster  and  green  streak.  It 
is  brittle  and  transparent,  or  sub-translucent. 
Specific  gravity,  3'27-3'34.  Hardness=5.  Compo¬ 
sition  :  Silica,  36'47-38'93;  oxide  of  copper,  45TO-5GTO ; 
water,  ll’40-12-29.  It  is  found  in  Tartary  and  Nas¬ 
sau,  and  is  also  called  Emerald-copper  or  rhombo¬ 
hedral  emerald-malachite. 

dl-op -ter,  *dI-op'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  diopter,  dioptra, 
from  dia=  through,  and  optomai  =  to  see.]  An 
ancient  altitude,  angle,  and  leveling  instrument; 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus, 
dl-op'-trlc,  dl-op’-trlc  aL  «•  [Gr.  dioptrikos= 

pertaining  to  the  diopter  or  dioptra  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Affording  a  medium  for  or  assisting  the  sight 
in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 

“  View  the  asperities  of  the  moon  through  a  dioptric 
glass,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills  by  their 
shadows.” — More:  Antidote  ayainst  Atheism. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 

dioptric  light,  s.  A  plan  of  lighting  used  in 
lighthouses  in  which  the  illumination  is  produced 
by  refraction  instead  of  reflection,  as  in  Catoptrics 
(q^.  v.),  the  rays  from  a  central  lamp  being  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  combination  of  lenses  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Lenses  were  used  in  England  in  the  South 
Foreland  light  in  1752,  and  in  the  Portland  light  in 
1789.  The  system  fell  into  disfavor,  owing  to  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  construction  and 
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arrangement  of  the  lenses.  It  was  revived  and  im¬ 
proved  by  Fresnel  about  1810,  and  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  throughout  France  and  Holland,  and 
partially  in  England.  It  is  considered  superior  to 
the  catoptric,  and  was  re-adopted  in  England  in 
1834,  being  placed  in  the  Lundy  Island  Lighthouse, 
Devonshire.  ( Knight .) 

.  dioptric  micrometer,  s.  A  form  of  the  double 
image  micrometer,  introduced  by  Ramsden  (1735- 
1800) ,  in  which  the  divided  lens  is  in  the  eye-tube. 
In  the  ordinary  form  it  is  the  object-glass  which  is 
divided. 

dioptric  system,  s.  The  system  of  lighting  by 
refraction  instead  of  reflection.  [Dioptric  Light.] 

dioptric  telescope,  s. 

Optical  Instrum. :  The  same  as  a  refracting  tele¬ 
scope.  It  is  opposed  to  a  catoptric  or  reflecting 
telescope. 

*dI-op  -tries,  *dI-op'-trIcks,  s.  [Diopteic.] 

Optics :  That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  different  refractions  of  light  in  passing 
through  different  mediums,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c., 
but  especially  through  lenses.  [Refraction.] 

dl-o-ra-ma,  s.  [Greek  di  =  dia  =  through,  and 
horama= a  view ;  horad= to  see.] 

1.  A  mode  of  scenic  representation  in  which  the 
spectator  and  picture  are  placed  in  separate  rooms, 
and  the  picture  viewed  through  an  aperture  the 
sides  of  which  are  continued  toward  the  picture,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  distraction  of  the  eye  by  other 
objects.  All  light  admitted  passes  through  this 
aperture  from  the  picture,  which  is  illuminated  by 
light  from  above  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  reflected 
through  the  aperture  toward  the  spectators.  By 
means  of  shutters,  screens  and  reflectors,  the  light 
is  modified  to  represent  changes  of  sunlight,  cloud, 
and  moonlight ;  transparent  portions  of  the  picture 
admitting  light  from  behind  certain  portions  which 
are  brilliantly  illuminated.  (Knight.) 

H  Dioramas  were  first  exhibited  in  London,  Sep¬ 
tember  29, 1823,  by  the  inventors,  MM.  Daguerre  and 
Bouton. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dioramic  views  are  ex¬ 
hibited. 

dl-o-ram-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dioram(a) ;  -ic.]  Relat¬ 
ing  or  pertaining  to  a  diorama. 

dI  -0-rl§m,  s.  [Gr.  diorismos=a  defining,  a  defi¬ 
nition  ;  diorizo  =  to  bound,  to  define.]  The  act  of 
defining ;  a  definition,  a  distinction. 

“  To  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  is  one  mode  of  idola¬ 
try:  but,  by  a  prophetical  diorism,  it  signifies  idolatry  in 
general.” — More:  Expos,  of  Sev.  Churches,  p.  72. 

di-o-rls'-tlc,  dl-o-rls’-tlc-al,  a.  [Gr.  dioris- 
tikos,  from  diorizo=  to  bound,  to  define.]  Defining, 
distinguishing. 

di-6-ris  -tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dioristical;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  definition  or  distinction. 

“  Which  vice  is  here  noted  by  Nicolaitism  dioristically.” 
— More:  Expos,  of  Sev.  Churches,  p.  72. 

dl  -0-ri.te,  dl  -o-ryte ,  s.  [Gr.  dioros= a  divider; 
diorizo= to  divide,  to  bound.] 

Geol. :  A  granite-like  rock,  consisting  of  horn¬ 
blende  and  albite.  It  is  grayish-while  to  nearly 
black  in  color.  It  derives  its  name  from  being 
unmistakable  or  clearly  defined,  as  distinguished 
from  Dolerite  (q.  v.). 

dl-o-rit  -ic,  a.  [Eng ,diorit(e);-ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  diorite. 

dI-or-th5-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  ortho-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  aromatic  compounds 
containing  two  benzene  rings,  in  each  of  which  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  position  (1-2)  are  respect¬ 
ively  replaced  by  other  monad  elements,  or  monad 
radicals. 

dl-or-tho  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  diorthoo— to  make 
straight:  dia  =  through,  and  orthoo  =  to  make 
straight;  ort/ios=straight.] 

1.  Sura. :  The  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dis¬ 
located  bone. 

2.  Rhet.:  (See  extract.) 

“The  diorthosis — i.  e.,  the  setting  free  from  figure  and 
parable,  the  fulfilment — of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.” — British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  297. 

dl-or-thot-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  diorthotikos,  from  dior¬ 
thosis.]  Pertaining  to  the  correction  or  emenda¬ 
tion  of  ancient  texts. 

“He  took  leave  forever  of  diorthotic  criticism.” — Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly  Review,  in  Ogilvie. 

dl-os-co'-re-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dioscorides,  a 
Greek  physician.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Dioscoreace®.  Various  species,  as  Dioscorea 
alata,  sativa,  Batatas,  and  aculeata ,  produce  the 
esculent  tubers  called  Yams,  which  are  used  in 
warm  countries  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 


di-os-c6-re-a-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  dios- 
core  (a),  and  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.-acece.} 

Bot.:  A  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
class  Dictyogens,  consisting  of  twining  shrubs,  with 
large  epigeal  or  hypogeal  tubers ;  leaves  alternate, 
sometimes  opposite,  and  reticulated  ;  flowers  small, 
spiked,  bracteated,  and  unisexual ;  perianth  in  six 
divisions,  adherent ;  seeds  compressed,  winged  or 
wingless.  Lindley  enumerates  six  genera  and  110 
species.  Testudinaria  Elephantipes  is  the  Tortoise 
plant  of  the  Cape,  or  Elephant’s-foot.  Tamus  com¬ 
munis,  Black  Bryony,  is  common  in  hedge-rows. 
[Bryony.] 

dI-0§-ma,  s.  [Gr.  <22=dia=through,  and  osme= 
a  smell.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Rutace®  or  Rue  family.  They  are  small  shrubs  with 
white  or  red  flowers  ;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite, 
simple.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  overpower¬ 
ing  and  penetrating  odor,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  a  yellowish  volatile  oil.  They  are  the  Bucku 
plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  has  been  employed  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs  ih 
general,  and  has  also  been  administered  in  cholera. 

dI-o§'-me-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  diosm(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  exalbuminous 
seeds,  and  a  two-valved  endocarp,  which  dehisces 
at  the  base,  and  when  the  seed  is  ripe  separates 
from  a  two-valved  sarcocarp.  They  abound  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland. 

dI-o§'-mIne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  diosm(a),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  chemical  substance  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Diosma  crinata. 

dI-OS'-mo§e,  s.  [Greek  diosmos  —  transmitting 
smells.] 

Botan.  Physiol. :  The  mingling  of  fluids  through  a 
permeable  partition  wall  without  visible  perfora¬ 
tions.  It  is  called  also  Osmose  and  Diffusion. 

dl-os’-pyr-os,  s.  [Gr.  <2ios=divine,  and  pyros— 
wheat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ebenace®.  They  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers.  Diospyros  lotos 
is  the  Indian  Dateplum,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients.  [Lotus.]  The 
trees  of  several  of  the  species  furnish  ebony  wood. 
The  fruit  of  D.kaki  is  occasionally  brought  from 
China  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  D.  virginiana  is  the 
date-plum,  the  bark  of  which  is  employed  as  a 
febrifuge,  along  the  Mississippi,  in  cases  of  cholera 
infantum  and  diarrhoea.  A  kind  of  cider  has  been 
made  from  this  fruit,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  dis¬ 
tilled  from  its  fermented  infusion. 

dl-O'-tg.,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <2ioios=two-eared : 
di=cits=twice,  twofold,  and  ous  (genit.  otos)  —  an 
ear.] 

Anfiq. :  A  vessel  used  for  water  or  wine.  It  had 
a  narrow  neck,  a  full  body,  and  two  handles,  whence 
the  name.  The  form  and  size  varied,  but  it  was 
generally  made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in 
a  point,  which  could  be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the 
ground,  to  keep  the  vessel  upright,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  several  have  been  found  in  the  cellars  at  Pom¬ 
peii. 

dI-6-tIs,  s.  [Gr.  diotos=  two-eared,  so  named 
from  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  ear-shaped.] 
[Diota.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Chenopodiace®,  so  called  from  the  two  ear¬ 
like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Diotis 
maritima  (Sea-side  Cotton-weed)  is  found  on  sea 
shores,  the  root  running  deeply  into  the  sand; 
the  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  are  covered  with  a 
dense  tomentum  of  a  white  color;  the  flowers  are 
yellow. 

dl-ox'-Ide,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  oxide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  consisting  of 
one  atom  of  a  metal  combined  with  two  of  oxygen, 

dl-OX'-In-dol,  s.  [Eng.  diox(ide) ;  ind(igo),  and 
(alcoh)ol.] 

Chem.:  CSH7NO2.  Ortho-amido-phenyl-glycollic 
(JH(OH)'CO. 

anhydride,  CgHt  /  Dioxindol  is  ob- 

' - NH - ’ 

tained  by  boiling  isatin  with  water  containing  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  dust.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  which  turn  yellow.  It  melts  at  180°,  and 
decomposes  at  195°,  forming  aniline.  Its  aqueous 
solution  oxidizes  and  turns  red,  isatin  being  formed. 
By  the  action  of  nitrous  .  acid  on  its  alcoholic 
solution,  it  is  converted  into  nitroso-dioxindol, 
C8H6(NO)NO-2,  which  melts  at  300°,  and  sublimes  in 
white  needles. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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diphenylene -methane 


dl-ox-y-,  dl-ox-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  oxy-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Organic  compounds  containing  the  monad 
radical  hydroxyl  twice,  each  of  which  has  replaced 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  dioxy-benzene,  CeH/COH^. 
dioxy-benzaldehyde,  s. 

Chem:  C6H3(OH)2‘CO-H.  Exists  in  several  mod¬ 
ifications.  [ReSOBCYL  ALDEHYDE,  PkOTOCATECHTJIC 

Aldehyde.] 
dioxy-henzene,  s. 

Chem.:  CeH4(OH).  Exists  in  three  modifications : 
Ortho-,  1-2  [Pyeocatechin]  ;  para-,  1-3  [Resoecin]  ; 
meta-,  1-4  [Hydeoquinone]. 
dioxy-benzoic,  a. 

Chem.:  Dioxy-benzoic  acids,  C6H3(OH)2CO-OH. 
[OXYSALICYLIC  ACID,  PEOTOCATECHUIC  ACID.] 
dl-ox’-y-lyte,  s.  [Ger.  dioxy lith;  Gr.  dia= 
through  ...  in  different  directions ;  oxus= 
sharp  .  .  .  dazzling,  bright,  and  li t has = s tone  ( ?) .  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lanaekite  (q.  v.). 
dip,  *dippe,  *duppe,  *dyp-pyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A. 
S.  dippan;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dyppe;  Sw.  doppa— to 
dip;  Dan.  doopen;  Goth,  daupjan;  Ger.  taufen= 
to  baptize.]  [Deep,  Dive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  immerse  or  plunge  in  a  liquid  for  a  short 
time. 

“Send  Lazarus  that  he  dippe  the  laste  part  of  his 
fyngur  in  water,  and  filele  my  tunge.” — Wycliffe:  Luke 

xvi.  24. 

*2.  To  wet,  to  moisten ;  to  make  damp  or  wet. 

“  And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shudd’ring  dew 
Dips  me  all  o’er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder  and  the  chains  of  Erebus 
To  some  of  Saturn’s  crew.” 

Milton:  Comus,  802-05. 

3.  To  bail  or  take  out  as  with  a  ladle.  (Generally 
with  the  adverb  out.) 

*4.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  bend  down,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

“  In  Richard’s  time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Commons.” — Dryden:  Fables  (Pref.). 

3.  To  engage  as  a  pledge ;  to  mortgage. 

“  Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  nands, 

Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  for  a  short  time. 

“  Cnwatched  along  Clitumnus 
Grazes  the  milk-white  steer  ; 

Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Yolsinian  mere.” 

Macaulay:  Horatius  Codes,  vii. 

(2)  To  take  a  small  piece  of  food. 

“  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  one  of  the 
twelve,  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish.” — Mark  xiv.  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  sink,  as  below  the  horizon ;  to  set. 

“  The  sun’s  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark.” 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

(2)  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  bow. 

(3)  To  enter,  to  pierce  slightly. 

“  The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus’  side, 

His  bloody  beak  with  his  torn  liver  dyed.” 

Granville. 

(4)  To  engage  or  enter  slightly  into  any  business. 

(5)  To  read  or  glance  through  cursorily ;  to  pe¬ 
ruse  here  and  there  at  random. 

“  When  I  think  all  the  repetitions  are  struck  out  in  a 
copy,  I  sometimes  find  more  upon  dipping  in  the  first 
volume.” — Pope. 

(6)  To  choose  by  chance. 

“  WTith  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou  possessed? 

Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  some  man?  Suppose 

I  dipped  among  the  worst,  and  Stains  chose?” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  ii. 

dip,  s.  [Dip,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  An  inclination  or  sloping  downward. 

“  Great  columns  of  stone  hang  down  the  face  of  some  of 
these  rocks  almost  perpendicularly,  or  with  a  very  slight 
dip." — Pennant. 

(2)  A  depression,  a  hollow. 

“  The  constant  turns  in  the  road,  the  dips  of  landscape.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  The  act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in  a  liquid. 

“  The  dip  of  oars  in  unison  awake.” 

Glover:  Atheniad,  viii. 


(4)  A  bath,  a  bathing. 


(5)  i 
rick  i 


A  candle  made  by  repeated  dipping  of  the 
in  melted  tallow. 


“  He  burns  wax,  while  we  burn  dips." 

Punch,  Feb.  6,  1858. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  taking  that  which  comes 
first. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Compass:  The  vertical  angle  which  a  freely 
suspended  needle  makes  with  the  horizon.  Inclina¬ 
tion.  [Dipping-needle.] 

2.  Mining  Eng.:  The  inclination  or  pitch  of  a 
stratum.  The  point  of  the  compass  toward  which 
it  declines  is  the  point  of  dip.  The  angle  with  the 
horizontal  is  the  amount  of  dip  or  the  angle  of  dip. 
The  strike  is  the  extension  of  the  stratum  at  right 
angles  td  the  dip.  Dip  is  also  known  as  Hade, 
Slope,  and  Underlie. 

3.  Geol. :  The  inclination  or  angle  at  which  strata 
slope  or  dip  downward  into  the  earth.  This  angle 
is  measured  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon  or 
level,  and  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  cli¬ 
nometer.  [Cllnometee.]  The  opposite  of  dip  is 
rise,  and  either  expression  may  be  used,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  observer.  It  is  used  in  geo¬ 
logical  maps  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  dip  by 
an  arrow,  and  the  line  of  outcrop  or  strike  of  a 
stratum  by  a  bold  line,  the  one  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.  [Steike,  s.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  submergence  of  the  float 
of  a  paddle-wheel. 

5.  Vehicles:  The  slight  downward  inclination  of 
the  arms  of  an  axle.  [Swing.] 

6.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

(2)  The  inclination  of  the  sole  of  an  embrasure. 

IT  Dip  of  the  horizon:  The  angle  contained  be¬ 
tween  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  which  is  supposed  to  be  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  one  to  a  point  on  the  visible  horizon, 
the  other  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

dip-chick,  s.  [Dabchick.] 

dip-circle,  s.  A  vertical  graduated  circle,  in  the 
plane  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic  needle  is  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  horizontal  axis,  which  rests  upon  two 
polished  agate  supports.  The  circle  is  set  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  needle  in¬ 
dicates  upon  the  graduated  circle  the  angle  of 
inclination. 


dip-head  level,  s. 

Mining:  The  gallery  proceeding  right  and  left 
from  the  engine-pit  bottom.  The  main-level. 

dip-pipe,  s.  A  device,  also  known  as  a  seal,  in 
the  hydraulic  main  of  gas-works. 

dip-roller,  s. 

Printing :  A  roller  to  dip  ink  from  the  fountain, 
dip-sector,  s.  A  reflecting-instrument.  One  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  one  by  Trough  ton. 
It  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  true  dip  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  the  principle  is  similar  to  the  sextant. 

di-para-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  dts= twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c .,para-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Compounds  containing  two  benzene  rings, 
in  each  of  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  (1-4)  are  respectively  replaced  by  other  monad 
elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

dl-pas-chal,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng. paschal  (q.  v.).]  Including  two  passovers. 

dl-pet'-u-loiis,  a.  [Gr,  di=dis—  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  petalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Two-petaled ;  having  two  separate  petals, 
di  pet -to,  phr.  [Ital.  ] 

Music:  With  the  natural  voice;  opposed  to 
falsetto. 

dlph-an-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold; 
phaino= to  appear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.)] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Margarite  occurring  in  hex¬ 
agonal  prisms.  Color  white  to  bluish.  It  occurs  in 
the  emerald  mines  of  the  Ural,  with  chrysoberyl 
and  phenacite.  Specific  gravity,  3’04-3*97 ;  hard¬ 
ness,  5-5’5. 


dlph  -d{i,  s. 

2)4,  called  also 


Arab.]  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude 
Seta  Ceti. 


dl-phen  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  di—dis=  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  phenic  (q.  v.).] 

diphenic  acid,  s. 

c6h4-co-oh 

Chem.:  I  (Di-ortho)  is  obtained  by 

CeHi'CO’OH 

the  oxidation  of  phenanthrene  or  phenanthrene- 
quinone  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  229°  and  sublime.  Its  barium 
and  calcium  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  When 
heated  with  soda  lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 

dl-phen'-ol.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  phenol  (q.  v.).] 


Chem.:  C12H8(OH)2.  C6H4(pH);C6H4(OH)  (Di¬ 

para).  Obtained  from  benzidine  [Diphenyl],  by 
converting  it  into  a  diazo  compound  and  decompos¬ 
ing  with  boiling  water.  It  forms  colorless  needles, 
melting  at  272°.  Other  modifications  are  known. 

di-phen'-jfl.  [Gr.  di—dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  phenyl  (q.  v.).]  -  ,,  . 

Chem.:  Ci2Hio,  or  C6H5'CfiH5  (Phenyl-benzene). 
An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a  solution  of  brom-benzene,  Cg-lUlU,  in 
ether;  or  by  passing  the  vapor  of  benzene  through 
a  red-hot  iron  tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice, 
and  by  heating  potassium  phenol,  GeHs’OK,  With 
potassium  benzoate,  CgHs’CO'OK.  Itoccurs  in  coal- 
tar  oil.  Diphenyl  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  and 
ether  in  large  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  70'5° 
and  boil  at  254°.  When  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic  anhydride  to  benzoic 
acid.  By  the  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  diphenyl,  there  are  found  mono- 
and  di-  substitution  compounds.  By  oxidation  with 
chromic  anhydride  the  mono-  substituted  diphenyls 
yield  para-  derivatives  of  benzoine  acid,  Hie  other 
benzene  ring  being  broken  up.  By  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  diphenyl  two  modifications  of 
dinitro-diphenyl,  Ci2Hg  N02)2»  are  formed,  {alpha) 
or  dipara-  is  in  alcohol  slightly  soluble,  and  melts 
at  233° ;  the  other  {beta)  is  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  93°.  By  the  reduction  of 
the  {alpha)  dipara,  C6H4N02'C6H4'N02i  benzidine, 
CeHjN^’CeHiN^,  is  formed.  Benzidine  is  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  crystallizes  in  silver- 
white  flutes,  which  melt  at  188°.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  para-bromaniline, 
C6H4B2(NH2). 
diphenyl-acetic  acid,  s. 

Inorganic  chemistry :  (CgHg^'CH'CO'OH.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  mL.ture  of  phenyl  brom- 
acetic  acid,  CeHs-CHBr'CO’OH,  with  benzene 
and  zinc  dust.  Also  by  heating  benzilic  acid 
(C6H5)2-C(OH)-CO-OH,  with  hydriodic  acid  to  150°. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles,  from  alcohol 
in  plates,  which  melt  at  146°.  It  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzo-phenone ;  by 
heating  with  soda-lime  into  diphenyl-methane, 
C6H5-CH2-C6H5. 
diphenyl-benzene,  s. 

C'ft.em.;  CeH4<Q®jjk  Diphenylphenylene.  A  hy¬ 
drocarbon  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  dibrombenzene  (1-2)  and  brombenzene 
CgHgBr.,  and  by  passing  the  mixed  vapors  of  di¬ 
phenyl  and  benzene  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Di¬ 
phenyl-benzene  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt 
at  205°  and  boil  at  400°.  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic  trioxide,  C2O3,  to 
diphenyl-carbonic  acid,  CeHs'CnlU'CO'OH,  and  then 

to  terephthalic  acid,  CgHi  <  qqOII  (1-4) 

diphenyl-dicarbonic  acid,  s. 

c6h4-co-oh 

Chem. :  I  (Dipara-).  It  is  obtained 

c§h4-co-oh 

by  heating  dicyan-diphenyl,  Ci2Hg’(CN)2,  with  alco¬ 
holic  pcitash,  and  oxidizing  a  solution  of  dictolyl 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  anhydride.  It 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Its  barium  and  calcine  salts  are  in¬ 
soluble  in  water.  Heated  with  lime,  it  yields 
diphenyl. 


diphenyl-glycollic  acid,  s.  [Benzilic  Acid.} 
diphenyl-ketone,  s.  [Benzophenone.] 
diphenyl-methane,  s.  [Benzyl-benzene.] 
dl-phen-yl  -a-mine,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=  twice,  two¬ 
fold;  Eng. phenyl,  and  -amine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  An  aromatic  secondary  monamine.  Di¬ 
phenylamine,  (CgHsDNH,  is  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  triphenyl-rosanilin  (rosanaline 
blue) ;  also  by  heating  aniline  hydrochlorate, 
C6H5'NH2'HC1,  with  aniline,  NH^TCkHs),  to  240°; 
also  by  heating  aniline  phenol  with  YnCl2  to  260°. 
Diphenylamine  is  a  pleasant-smelling  crystalline 
substance,  which  melts  at  54°  and  boils  at  310°.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  is  a  weak  base ;  its  salts  are  de¬ 
composed  by  water.  It  is  colored  a  deep  blue  by 
nitric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  which  contains 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  By  heating  diphenylamine  with 
benzyl-chloride,  C6H5-CH2C1,  and  soda  solution, 
benzyl-diphenylamine,  (CgHs^-N'C^'CeHs,  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which  melts  at  87° ;  and  by  oxidation  with 
arsenic  acid  it  yields  a  green  dye,  viridin. 

dl-phen -yl-ene,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis  =  twice,  two¬ 
fold;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff.  -ene  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
diphenylene-methane,  s. 

C6H4 

Chem.:  Fluorene,  I  >CH2.  An  aromatic  hydro- 
.  .6^4 

carbon,  occurring  in  the  part  of  coal-tar  which 
boils  between  300°  and  305°.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  diphenyl-methane, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw’. 


diphenylene-ketone 
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•peHs'CHj'CgHr),  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  by 
heating  diphenylene-ketone  with  zinc-dust  to  160°. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in  colorless 
plates,  which  have  a  violet  fluorescence,  melting  at 
113°  and  boiling  at  295° .  By  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  mixture  it  yields  diphenylene-ketone  (q.  v.). 

diphenylene-ketone,  s. 

c6h4 

Chem.:  CxsHgO,  or  |  >CO.  Obtained  by  heat- 

CiiHx 

ing  diphenic  acid,  or  phenyl-benzoic  acid  with 
lime,  or  by  oxidation  of  diphenylene-methane  with 
chromic  acid  mixture;  also  by  heating  anthra- 
quinone  and  phenanthrene-quinono  with  caustic 
potash.  Diphenylene-ketone  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  it  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms, 
which  melt  at  84°  and  boil  at  337°.  By  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potassium  it  is  oxidized  into  phthalic  acid, 

C6H4  <QOQg[(l_2).  Fused  with  potash  it  forms 

phenyl-benzoic  acid,  CfiHf/CfdU'CO'OH.  By  reduc¬ 
ing  agents  it  is  converted  into  diphenylene- 
methane. 

diplienylene-oxide,  s. 

C6H4 

Cliern.. ;  CixHijO,  or  >0.  Obtained  by  heating 

CgH4 

phenol  with  lead  oxide.  It  crystallizes  in  plates, 
which  melt  at  81°  and  boil  at  273°. 

di-phen-^l  -im-Ide,  s.  [Greek  di=dis= twice* 
twofold;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff.  -imide  (Chem.) 

C,H, 

Chem.:  Carbazol,  C12H9N,  or  [  >NH.  Ob- 

c6h4 

tained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  aniline,  CgHs’NHg, 
or  diphenyl-amine,  (CrHs^NH,  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  It  is  found  in  coal-tar,  which  boils  between 
320°  and  360°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  red-hot  alcohol 
in  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  238°  and  boil  at 
351°.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  turned  dark 
green  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  atom  of  nitrogen 
occupies  the  ortho  position  in  both  benzene  rings. 

dl-phen -yl-ol,  s.  [Gr.  cfi=dis=twice,  twofold; 
Eng.  phenyl ,  and  ( ulcoh)ol .] 

Organic  Chemistry :  Oxydiphenyl,  C^Hg'OH,  or 
CeHo’CeH^OH).  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potas¬ 
sium  nitrite,  KNOo,  on  amido-diphenyl  sulphate. 
It  sublimes  in  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  165°. 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  beautiful  green  solution. 

*diph-re-lat-ic,  a.  [Gr.  diphros=& chariot,  and 
e?a£ifcos=pertaining  to  driving:  elauno= to  drive.] 
■Chariot-driving. 

“I  and  others  known  to  me  studied  the  diphrelatic  art.” 
— De  Quincey:  English  Mail  Coach.  (Davies.) 

diph-the-r-i-a,  s.  [From  Greek  diphthera  = 
leather,  a  membrane.] 

Med. :  A  specific  constitutional  blood  disease, 
characterized  by  the  forming  of  a  false  membrane 
composed  of  elastic  fibers,  of  a  higher  organization 
than  the  false  membrane  of  Croup  (q.  v.),  and  found 
chiefly  on  the  pharynx,  nostrils,  tonsils,  and  palate, 
or  on  any  denuded  surface  of  skin,  as  tongue,  gums, 
and  sometimes  even  the  oesophagus,  rarely  on  the 
larynx,  the  chief  seat  of  the  pellicle  in  croup,  and 
still  more  rarely  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi ;  the 
membrane  is  of  an  ashy-gray  color,  and  penetrates 
through  the  epithelium,  constantly  leaving  a  bleed¬ 
ing  surface  when  detached.  Diphtheria  is  often 
followed  by  paralysis,  chiefly  of  the  palate;  is 
frequently  epidemic,  though  sometimes  sporadic, 
highly  contagious,  and  terminating  often  by  blood 
poisoning.  A  glandular  swelling  in  the  neck  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  usual  in  diphtheria,  and  the 
disease  is  accompanied  by  dangerous  interruption 
of  the  renal  functions,  from  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine.  The  peculiar  hereditariness  of  croup 
also  distinguishes  it  from  this  disease,  as  no  one 
has  ever  heard  of  diphtheria  being  transmitted  in 
that  way;  it  is  only  spread  by  contagion.  Diph¬ 
theria  is  a  disease  of  all  ages  ;  croup  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  Imflammatory  changes  of  the  parotid 
and  sub-maxillary  glands  are  common  in  diphtheria, 
with  much  difficulty  in  swallowing.  From  its 
asthenic  character  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease, 
some  physicians  putting  the  mortality  as  high  as 
90  per  cent.  The  local  symptoms  of  diphtheria, 
although  to  a  great  degree  dangerous  from  the 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  air  passages,  are  only 
the  manifestation  of  the  constitutional  sepsis  and 
not  the  disease,  perse.  The  treatment  must  be  both 
local  and  constitutional.  Iron,  quinine,  or  cin¬ 
chona  bark,  chlorate  of  potash,  are  the  chief  reme¬ 
dies,  with  local  application  of  the  saturated  solution 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron  with  glycerine ;  chlorine, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.,  are  also  useful.  Diphtheria 
frequently  accompanies  croup, scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  &c.,  and  then  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
very  doubtful.  See  Antitoxin. 


dlph-ther’-I-gd,  diph-ther-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  diph¬ 
theritic  "lC-^  Pertaining  to  diphtheria;  diph- 

diph-ther-It'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  diphtheria);  • itic .] 
Pertaining  to,  arising  from,  or  of  the  nature  of  diph¬ 
theria. 

“  The  diphtheritic  condition  continues  to  subside.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

diph -thong,  *dip -thong,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  diph- 

thongue;  Sp.  diptongo;  Port,  diphtongo;  Ital. 
dittongo,  from  Lat.  diphthongus ;  Gr.  diphthongos — 
with  two  sounds :  di  —  dis  —  twice,  twofold,  and 
phthongos= a  sound.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  union  or  coalition  of  two  vowel 
sounds  in  one  syllable. 

Pronouncing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs ,  and  several 
of  the  consonants  very  much  amiss.”—  Strype:  Life  of  Sir 
J.  Cheke,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong;  diph¬ 
thongal. 

”  We  abound  more  in  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds.”— 
Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  9. 

diph-thon-gal,  dip-thoh-g&l,  a.  [Eng.  diph- 
thong;  -«£.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
diphthong ;  consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds  in  one 
syllable. 

“  In  the  same  manner  the  English  alphabetical  sound 
of  the  a,  as  in  gate,  is  replaced  by  another  diphthongal 
one.’— Prince  L.  Bonaparte ,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society 
(1876),  p.  576. 

dlph-thon  -gg,l-ly,  dlp-thon'-ggd-ly,  adverb. 
[H<n g.  diphthongal ;  - ly .]  In  a  diphthongal  manner ; 
as  a  diphthong. 

diph-thoh-ga  -tion,  dip-thoh-ga  -tion,s.  [Eng. 
diphthong ;  - ation .]  .  The  formation  or  conversion 
of  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong  by  affixing 
another  vowel. 

diph-thong  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  diphthong ;  -ic.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  diphthong ;  diphthongal. 

“The  diphthongio  character  of  our  ee  and  66." — H. 
Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1873-4),  p.  530. 

diph-thon-glz-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  diphthongize) ; 
-ation.)  The  same  as  Diphthongation  (q.  v.).] 

“  The  broad  element  and  the  labial  being  pronounced 
successively  instead  of  simultaneously — a  common  source 
of  diphthong ization.” —H.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological 
Society  (1876),  p.  568. 

dlph-thon  -gize,  V,  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  diphthong ;  -ize.\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  or  convert  a  simple  vowel 
into  a  diphthong  by  affixing  another  vowel. 

“  Long  ii  and  uw  .  .  .  soon  began  to  be  diphthong¬ 

ized.’’— H.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1873-4 1. 
p.  520. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  converted  into  a  diphthong. 

“  It  is  clear  that  r6d  could  not  diphthongize  into  ed.”— 
H.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1876),  p.  568. 

dl-phu-$epli'-g,-la,  s.  [Gr.  diphyes=oi  double 
nature  or  form,  and  kephale= a  head.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Lamellicornes.  They  are  generally 
of  a  rich  golden-green  color. 

dl  -phf-§erc,  dl-ph^er'-csd,  a.  [Gr.  diphyes 
=of  double  nature  or  form,  and  kerkos= a  tail.]  A 
term  applied  to  those  fishes  in  which  the  vertebral 
column  extends  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail. 

dT-phy-de§,  dl  -phy-dse,  dT-phf-e§,  s.pl.  [Gr. 
diphyes=of  double  nature  or  form.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Hydrozoa,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Siphonophora,  sub-order  Caly- 
cophorse  (q.  v.),  and  typical  of  the  family  Diphyd® 
(or  Diphyid®).  The  genus  Diphyes  has  two  swim¬ 
ming-sacs,  one  placed  as  it  were  within  the  bell  of 
the  other. 

diph-jf-gen'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  diphyes— oi  a  twofold 
form,  and  generare= to  produce.]  Biol. :  Producing 
successively  two  forms  of  embryos,  as  the  Dicyema. 

di-phyl'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  phyllon—  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

dr-phjf-o-dont,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold ; 
phyd= to  generate,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =a 
tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  applmd  to  those  mammals  which 
have  two  sets  of  teeth :  one  deciduous,  the  other 
permanent.  Most  animals  are  diphyodont.  Those 
which  have  only  one  set  are  termed  monophyodont. 

di  phy-6-ZO  -did,  '.  [Greek  diphyes=ot  double 
nature  or  form,  zoon~  an  animal,  and  eidos=  appear¬ 
ance.] 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  Citached  reproductive  portions 
of  adult  members  of  1  hat  order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
called  Calycophorid®*.  They  swim  about  by  means 
of  their  calyx. 


diploite 

dl-phy§-$l-a  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diphys- 
ci(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous  mosses, 
having  a  capsule  of  very  curious  structure,  being 
large,  oblique,  and  gibbous.  Inflorescence  monoe¬ 
cious. 

dl-phjrs  -91-um,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  physkion=a  kind  of  bean.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acrocarpous  mosses,  the  type  of 
the  family  Diphysiace®.  Calyptra  conical,  peri¬ 
stome  simple,  internal,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
large,  multiplex,  soluble  annulus.  (Griffith  &  Hen. 
frey.) 

dip-la-can -thus,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double,  and 
akantha=&  spine.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Acanthodid®,  and  found  only  in  the 
Devonian  rocks.  It  is  distinguished  by  two  dorsal 
tins,  the  fronts  of  which  are  provided  with  a  strong 
spine,  simply  implanted  in  the  flesh ;  tail  lietero- 
cercal,  scales  exceedingly  small,  shagreen-like ;  no 
operculum. 

dip-la-cu'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  dip£oos=double,  and 
akousis  =  hearing.]  1.  The  hearing  of  two  tones 
when  only  one  is  produced.  2.  The  hearing  of  a 
tone  as  higher  by  one  ear  than  by  the  other, 
dl'-plax,  s.  [Gr.=  double-folded.] 

ZoOl.  ■'  A  genus  of  Rotatoria  belonging  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  Euchlanidota,  and  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  Salpina  and  Dinocharis.  Carapace  cleft 
down  the  back,  and  destitute  of  spines  back  and 
front ;  foot  and  toes  long  and  slender. 

dl-ple-co-lo-be-ss,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dis=twice;  pleko 
=  to  plait,  to  twine,  to  weave ;  lobos  =  a  lobe,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-division  of  the  order  Crucifer®,  in 
which  the  cotyledons  are  twice  folded.  A  section 
across  the  seed  presents  an  appearance  like  this — 

0  INI  II.  _ 

dl-ple'-gl-a,  s.  [Gr.  di—  double,  and  plege= 
stroke.]  Pathol.:  Coincident  paralysis  of  two  cor¬ 
responding  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  as  of 
the  two  arms. 

dl-plel  -do-scope,  s.  [Gr.  dip  £oos= double  ;  eidos 
—  appearance,  and  skopeo= to  see,  to  view.] 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  for  indicating  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian  by 
the  coincidence  of  two  images  formed  by  a  single 
and  double  refraction  from  a  triangular  prism 
which  has  one  transparent  and  two  silvered  planes, 
one  of  the  latter  being  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
(.Brande.) 

dip-lo-blas-tic.  a.  [Gr.  dip  loos = double;  blastos 
=  a  germ;  -ic.]  Embry ol.:  Having  two  germinal 
layers. 

dip-lo-car-dl-ac,  a.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double; 
kardia= heart.]  Having  the  heart  double,  as  in 
mammals  and  birds. 

dlp-lo-COC  -91.  Plural  of  Diplococcus  (q.  v.). 
dIp-l6-coc  -cus,  s.;  pi.  dip-lo-coc  -9I.  [Gr. 
dipioos=double,  and  kokkos= a  berry  or  kernel.] 
A  micrococcus  whose  spherules  are  joined  in  pairs. 
[Bacterium.] 

dip-lo-don'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  of  the  order  Acarina 
and  family  Hydrachnea,  having  the  mandibles  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  straight,  acute,  and  immovable  tooth, 
to  which  is  attached  a  movable  hook  or  claw. 
dip’-15-e,  s.  [Gr.  dip loos= double,  twofold.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  soft  medullary  substance  or  osseous 
tissue  between  the  plates  of  the  skull. 

2.  Bot. :  That  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf 
which  intervenes  between  the  two  layers  of  epi- 
derm. 

dip-lo-gen'-ic,  a.  [Greek  diploos=  double,  and 
gennao^to  generate,  to  produce.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  two  bodies;  producing  two  sub¬ 
stances. 

dlp-lo-grap'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  dip7oos=double,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modification  of  graptolite 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa  in  which 
the  polypary  consists  of  two  simple  monoprionidian 
stipes,  firmly  united  to  one  another,  back  to  back. 
They  range  in  this  country  and  Britain  from  the 
Upper  Cambrian  to  the  summit  of  the  Lower  Silu¬ 
rian  series  j  but  in  Bohemia  they  rise  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits.  They 
belong  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitid®. 

dip  -16-ic,  dip-15-et  -lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  diploe, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  - etic .] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diploe. 

diploic-veins,  diploetic-veins. 

Anat. :  Veins  in  the  flat  cranial  bones,  the  trunks 
and  larger  branches  of  which  run  mostly  separately 
in  special  arborescent  larger  canals.  ( Dunglison .) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
1  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 
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di-plo  -ma.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diploma—  (1)  any¬ 
thing  folded,  (2)  a  license,  a  diploma,  from  diploos 
= double ;  Fr.  diplome .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  paper  or  document,  written  and  folded. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  double  vessel ;  a  water-bath. 

2.  Law. :  A  writing  or  document  conferring  some 
power,  authority,  privilege,  or  honor,  usually  under 
seal  and  signed  by  a  duly  authorized  official. 
Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  a  university  on 
their  taking  their  degrees ;  to  clergymen  who  are 
licensed  to  officiate ;  to  physicians,  civil  engineers, 
&c.,  authorizing  them  to  practice  their  professions. 

“To  persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
in  their  University.” — Lord  Gower  in  Murphy’s  Life  of 
Johnson. 

*dl-pl6'-maed,  a.  [Eng.  diploma ;  -ed.]  Forti¬ 
fied,  strengthened,  or  supported  by  a  diploma. 

“Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gaslighted, 
continue  doggeries.” — Carlyle. 

dl-pldm  -?,-§jf,  s.  [Fr.  diplomatic.'] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  negotiations 
between  nations  ;  the  art  of  managing  public  busi¬ 
ness  and  protecting  public  interests  in  matters  in 
which  foreign  nations  are  concerned ;  political 
skill  and  tact. 

“A  family  eminently  distinguished  at  the  bar,  on  the 
bench,  in  the  senate,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and  in  let¬ 
ters.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  act  of  negotiating  between  nations;  the 
forms  of  international  negotiations. 

“  The  insurrection  began  some  months  since,  and 
diplomacy  was  at  once  in  action.” — London  Times. 

*3.  The  body  of  ministers  accredited  to  a  foreign 
court  collectively ;  the  diplomatic  corps. 

“  The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend  .  .  . 
The  diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite  awe¬ 
struck.” — Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  lett.  4. 

4.  Tact  or  skill  in  conducting  negotiations  of  any 
kind ;  artful  or  dexterous  management. 

*dlp-l6-mat,  *dlp'-l6-mp.te,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  diplo¬ 
mat.]  ■ 

A.  As.  adj. :  Invested  or  presented  with  a  diploma. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  diplomatist. 

“  Sir  Charles,  who  wears  the  Windsor  uniform,  is 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  diplomats.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

tdl-plo'-mate,  v.  t.  (Eng .  diplom(a) ; -ate.]  To 
invest  or  present  with  a  diploma. 

“  By  virtue  of  the  Chancellor’s  letters  he  was  diplo- 
mated  doctor  of  divinity  in  1660.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon. 
(Bp.  Nicolson.) 

♦dl-plo'-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diplomate,  v.] 

tdlp-lo-ma  — ti-g.1  (ti  as  §1),  a.  [Lat.  diploma 
(genit.  diplomatic),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.-iol.]  Diplo¬ 
matic. 

dip-lo-mat'-Ic,  *d!p-lo-mat  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

diplomatique.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomas. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of  diplo¬ 
matics. 

“  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  following  work  is 
the  illustration  of  what  for  near  two  centuries  has  been 
called  the  diplomatic  science.” — Astle:  Origin  and  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Writing  (Introd.). 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomacy  or  to  am¬ 
bassadors. 

“  He  would  have  been  condemned,  even  by  the  low 
standard  of  diplomatic  morality  in  the  last  century.” — 
London  Times. 

4.  Engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy  ;  accredited  to 
a  foreign  court. 

“His  lordship  is  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatic 
body.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

5.  Artful,  skillful,  dexterous ;  full  of  or  character¬ 
ized  by  tact. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  diplomatist ;  one  engaged  or  skilled  in  diplo¬ 
macy. 

2.  Diplomacy. 

“Boasting  his  ignorance  in  the  diplomatic.” — Burke 
Address  of  the  Brissotins  (App.). 

3.  PI.  [Diplomatics.] 

diplomatic  corps  or  body,  s.  The  ministers  at 
a  court. 

dip-lo-mat'-Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  diplomatical ; 
-Zt/.l  In  a  diplomatic,  artful,  or  dexterous  manner ; 
by  diplomacy. 


dlp-lfc-mat'-Ics,  s.  [Diplomatic,  a.]  The  science 
of  diplomas ;  that  is,  of  ancient  writings,  literary 
and  public  documents,  letters,  deeds,  decrees,  char¬ 
ters,  wills,  &c.,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ascer¬ 
taining  of  the  authenticity,  date,  genuineness,  &c. ; 
the  diplomatic  science. 

tdl-pl6-mk-tl§m,  s.  [Lat.  diploma  (genit.  di¬ 
plomats),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  Diplomacy. 

dl-plo'-mA-tist,  s.  [Fr .  diplomat iste.]  One  who 
is  engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy ;  a  diplomat. 

“  There  is  no  injustice  in  saying  that  diplomatists,  as  a 
class,  have  always  been  more  distinguished  by  their  ad¬ 
dress,  .  .  .  than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or  austere 
rectitude.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

dip  lo-mit -rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  diplo- 
mitr(ium) ,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  flowerless  plants,  order  Junger- 
manniace®  (Scale-mosses.) 

dip-lornl-trl-  um,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  twofold, 
double,  and  mitrion,  dimin.  from  mitra— a  belt  or 
girdle.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  flowerless  plants,  now  made 
a  synonym  of  Hollia. 

dip-lo-pap-pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diplopap- 
p(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub- tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Aster- 
oide®. 

dlp-lo-pap  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  twofold, 
double,  and  pappos=the  down  on  the  seeds  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  such  as  the  dandelion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diplopappe®. 

dip-16  per-Ist’-6-mi,  s  .pi.  [Gr.  diploos=tkmb\e ; 
peri = around,  about,  and  stoma= the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  Mosses  which 
have  two  rows  of  liygrometric  cellular  teeth  in  the 
peristome. 

dl-plo  -pl-g.,  dip  -lo-py,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  = 
double,  and  ops  (genit.  opos)— the  eye,  sight;  Fr. 
diplopie.] 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  patient 
sees  objects  double.  Usually  the  two  images  are 
almost  entirely  superposed,  and  one  is  more  distinct 
than  the  other.  The  defect  may  be  produced  by 
the  cooperation  of  two  unequal  eyes,  or  it  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one.  (Ganot.) 

U  There  is  an  analogous  disease  called  Triplopy 
(q.  v.),  in  which  the  patient  sees  not  double,  but 
triple. 

dIp-l6-pno  -I,  s.  pi.  [Greek  diploos  =  twofold, 
double,  and  pnoe= a  blowing,  a  breathing.  So 
named  because  these  fishes  breathe  both  by  lungs 
and  gills.] 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Dipnoi  (q.  v.). 
dip  -lo-pod,  s.  [Diplopoda.]  A  member  of  the 
Diplopoda  (q.  v.). 

di-plop  o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  diploos= double,  and 
pous  (genit.  podos)= a  foot.] 

Entom.:  [Chilognatha.] 

di-plop  -ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  diploos  =  double,  and 
pteron= a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  division  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
comprising  the  three  families  Eumenidae,  Masar- 
idfe,  and  Vespid®.  (See  these  words.) 

di-plop  -ter-us5  s.  [Greek  d(pZoos=double,  and 
pteron=  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Saurodipterini.  They  have  two 
dorsal  fins ;  scales  rhomboidal  and  smooth ;  fins 
sub-acutely  lobate.  They  are  found  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

dip -lo-py,  s.  [Diplopia.] 

dlp-lo-ste-mon-ous,  a.  [Greek  diploos= double, 
and  stemon— a  thread.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  those  plants  the  flowers 
of  which  have  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals. 

dlp-lo-sty  -lus,  s.  [Greek  dip  loos = double,  and 
stylos=a  pillar.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  small  shrimp-like  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  from  the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
so  named  by  Mr.  Salter  from  the  two  pairs  of  ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  last  segment,  tetson,  or  tail-plate. 
(Page.)^ 

dlp-lo-tax  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  dip  Zoos^  double,  and  taxis 
=  arrangement.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Crucifer®,  comprising  about 
twenty  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  yellow 
flowers,  leaves  pinnatifid,  seeds  oblong  or  oval, 
arranged  in  two  rows. 

dlp-lo-teg  -l-a,  s.  [Greek  dip loos= double,  and 
tegos,  the  same  as  stegos= a  roof,  a  covering  of  a 
house.] 

Bot. :  An  inferior  dry  pericarp,  dehiscent  or  rup¬ 
turing.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  of  Syncarpi, 
or  compound  fruit. 

dlp-lo-zo  on,  s.  [Gr.  dipZoos=double,  and  zdon= 
an  animal.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  family  Trematoda,  con¬ 
sisting  of  parasitical  worms  which  infest  the  gills 


of  the  bream,  carp,  roach,  &c.,  and  which  have  the- 
appearance  of  two  distinct  bodies  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
jugation  in  the  form  of  an  X  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross, 
the  two  bodies  being  of  different  sexes,  soft,  elon¬ 
gated,  and  flattened,  and  each  terminated  poste¬ 
riorly  by  a  transverse,  oval,  or  almost  quadrilateral- 
expansion,  furnished  with  four  suctorial  discs. 
( Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

dip-neu-mo  -ne-ae,  s.  [Gr.  di—dis=tvrice,  two¬ 
fold,  andp»iewmon:=a  lung)] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Araneid®,  or  Spiders,  com¬ 
prising  such  as  have  two  pulmonary  sacs. 

dip  noi,  s.pl.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  twofold,  and 
pnoe=  breath.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes,  small  in  number, 

but  of  great  importance  as  exhibiting  a  distinct 
transition  between  the  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  So- 
many,  in  fact,  and  so  striking,  are  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two,  that  until  recently 
the  Lepidosiren  was  always  made  to  constitute  the 
lowest  class  of  Amphibia.  The  highest  authorities, 
however,  now  concur  in  placing  it  among  the- 
fishes,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  highest  order. 
The  order  Dipnoi  is  defined  by  the  following  char¬ 
acters:  the  body  is  fish-like  in  shape;  there  is  a 
skull  with  distinct  cranial  bones  and  a  lower  jaw, 
but  the  notochord  is  persistent,  and  there  are  no- 
vertebral  centra,  nor  an  occipital  condyle.  The 
exo-skeleton  consists  of  horny,  over-lapping  scales, 
having  the  cycloid  character.  The  pectoral  and' 
ventral  limbs  are  both  present,  but  have  (in  Lepi¬ 
dosiren)  the  form  of  awl-shaped,  filiform,  many- 
jointed  organs 
of  which  the 
former  only 
have  a  mem¬ 
branous  fringe 
interiorly.  The 
ventral  limbs 
are  attached 
close  to  the 
anus,  and  the 
pectoral  arch  Ceratodus  Fosteii. 

has  a  clavicle ; 

but  the  scapular  arch  is  attached  to  the  occiput. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  fringed  by  a  vertical 
median  fin.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  and  one 
ventricle.  The  respiratory  organs  are  twofold,  con¬ 
sisting  on  the  one  hand  of  free  filamentous  gills, 
contained  in  a  branchial  chamber,  which  opens 
externally  by  a  single  vertical  gill-slit,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  true  lungs  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cellular  air-bladder,  communicating  with  the 
oesophagus  by  means  of  an  air-duct  or  trachea.  The 
branchi®  are  supported  upon  branchial  arches,  but 
these  are  not  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  ;  and, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  rudimentary  external 
brauchi®  exist  as  well.  The  nasal  sacs  open  pos¬ 
teriorly  into  the  throat.  Until  recently  the  only 
two  members  of  the  order  were  the  Lepidosiren 
paradoxa  of  South  America,  and  the  Lepidosiren 
( Protopterus )  annectens  of  Africa.  Recently ,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  discovered  a  most  remarkable- 
fish  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland,  which  is  referable 
to  this  order.  This  is  the  Ceratodus  Fosteri,  or 
Australian  Mud-fish.  [Cekatodus.1  Dr.  Gunther 
considers  the  order  Dipnoi  as  a  sub-order  of  Ga- 
noidei.  By  Professor  Owen  they  are  called  Proto- 
pteri.  ( Nicholson ,  &c.) 

2.  Palceont.:  [Oeeatodus.] 
dip -no-us,  a.  [Dipnoi.] 

Surg.:  Having  two  vent-holes.  An  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounds  which  pass  through  a  part,  and 
admit  the  air  at  both  ends. 

di-pod  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [From  dipus  (q.  v.),  the 
typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zodl.:  The  Jerboas,  a  widely  distributed  family 
of  hopping  rodents.  The  body  is  light  and  slender, 
the  hind  limbs  much  elongated,  fore  limbs  very 
small,  and  the  tail  usually  tufted  at  the  end.  It 
includes  the  American  Jumping  Mouse  (Zapus  or 
Meriones  hudsonius) ,  Dipus  ceaypticus.  the  Com mon 
Jerboa,  the  Jumping  Hare  of  South  Africa  ( Pedetes 
capensis ),  the  Alactaga  ( Alactaga  jaculus),  &c. 
The  family  is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Arabia,  South  Africa  and  North  America. 

dip  -o-djf,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=  twice,  twofold,  and 
pous  (genit.  podos)= a  foot.] 

Pros. :  Two  metrical  feet  included  in  one  measure, 
or  a  series  of  two  feet. 

dl-po  -l&r,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis=t wice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  polar  (q.  v.).]  Having  two  poles,  as  a  mag¬ 
netic  bar. 

dipped,  dipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dip,  «.] 

Dip  -pel,  s.  [See  definition.]  The  name  of  a 
chemist  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dippel’s  oil,  s. 

Comm.:  Purified  hartshorn  oil,  or  animal  oil, 
Oleum  animate  Dippelii ,  01.  cornu  cervi  recti ficatum. 
An  oil  prepared  as  a  medicine  by  Dippel,  from  crude 
fetid  animal  oil  (01.  cornu  cervi  feetidum),  by  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  repeated  rectification,  per  se,  till  it 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?:  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw’. 
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left  no  longer  any  black  residue.  The  oil  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  colorless,  highly  refractive,  smells  some¬ 
what  like  cinnamon,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It 
was  valued  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  nervous  stim¬ 
ulant,  but  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine.  Taken  in 
excess,  it  is  poisonous.  Animal  oil  is  now  rectified 
with  sand,  water,  or  lime.  Nearly  all  the  animal 
oil  of  commerce  is  now  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  bones,  as  a  by-product  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  bone  black.  [Bone  Oil.] 

dip -per,  *dip-pere,  s.  [Eng.  dip;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dips  in  the  water  or  other  licnid. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  dipping  or  ladling  vrater  or 
other  liquid;  a  ladle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  contempt  to  the 
sect  of  Baptists,  which  in  the  United  States  are 
called  Dunkers. 

“  Our  townsmen,  since  of  floods  they  must  turn  skip¬ 
pers, 

Will  change  religion  too,  and  so  turn  dippers." 

Cleaveland-  Poems,  p.  18. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  to  the  seven  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  from  their  being 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dipper,  or  ladle.  (For 
peculiarities  of  this  constellation  see  illustration.) 

“  One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  constant  and 
yet  almost  imperceptible  changes  taking  place  in  our 
firmament  is  to  be  found  in  the  motions  of  the  seven 
bright  stars  forming  the  ‘Big  Dipper’  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Ursa  Major.  Dr.  Huggins,  the  eminent  English 
astronomer,  has  found  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that 
five  of  these  stars  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  with 
nearly  the  same  velocity,  and  receding  from  the  earth  at 
the  rate  of,  about  twenty  miles  per  second,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  are  associated  with  each  other  in 
some  mysterious  way  at  present  unknown  to  astronomers. 
The  late  Professor  Proctor  referred  to  them  as  the  ‘  drift¬ 
ing  stars,’ and  this(  community  of  motion,  where  groups 
of  stars  appear r to1  be  traveling  as  systems,  he  termed 
‘star-drift,’ of  which  there  are  many  interesting  exam¬ 
ples  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens.  After  a 
careful  and  long-continued  study  of  the  motions  of  the 
seven  stars,  in  the  ‘Dipper’  Professor  Flammarion,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  astronomer,  has  been  able  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  outlines  formed  by  them  at  various  times  in  the 
past  and  those  which  they  will  form  in  the  distant  future. 
One  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  according  to  his  ingen¬ 
ious  calculations,  .the  Btars  now  forming  the  familiar 
‘Big  Dipper’  were  arranged  in  the  outline  of  a  large 
and  irregular-shaped  cross ;  and  one  hundred  thousand 
years  hence  they  will  assume  the  outline  of  ,an  elongated 
and  inverted  '  Dipper  ’  — very  different  from  the  one  we 
now  see— which  will  stretch  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
sky,  and  the  two  ‘pointers,’  now  so  convenient  to  casual 
observers  of  the  heavens,  will  then  no  longer  indicate  the 
position  of  the  ‘pole  star’  as  they  do  at  present,  for  there 
are  no  ‘  fixed  stars,’  and  each  one  of  those  distant  suns, 
flaming  in  the  immensity  of  space,  is  swept  along  in  a 
movement  so  rapid  that  the  human  mind  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  it,  and  almost  grows  weary  even  in  its  contempla¬ 
tion.” —  Professor  Arthur  K.  Bartlett,  in  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  Feb.  18,  1894. 

3.  Ornith.:  Cinclus  aquaticus,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Merulid®  and  order  Pas- 
seres.  The  bird  derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of 
dipping  or  bowing  the  head  while  sitting,  at  the 
same  time  flirting  up  its  tail. 

4.  Phot.:  An  instrument  used  for  immersing  plates 
in  upright  baths  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
withdrawing  the  same  after  sensitizing.  They  are 
slender,  flat  strips  of  hard  rubber,  wood,  glass,  por¬ 
celain,  and  sometimes  silver  wire,  having  short 
projections  upon  which  to  rest  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  which  stands  nearly  upright  in  the  bath 
while  the  chemical  changes  take  place. 

dlp'-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dip,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing  in  a  liquid 
for  a  short  time. 

“  That  which  is  dyed  with  many  dippings  is  ingrain, 
and  can  very  hardly  be  washed  out.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Of 
Repentance,  ch.  V.,  §4. 

2.  The  act  of  bending,  or  inclining  downward. 

*3.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  immersion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brass-work:  The  process  of  brightening  orna¬ 
mental  brass-work :  The  grease  is  removed  by  heat 
or  lye,  the  work  is  pickled  in  dilute  aquafortis, 
scoured  with  sand  and  water,  washed,  dipped  in  a 
bath  of  pure  nitrous  acid  for  an  instant,  washed, 
rubbed  with  beech  sawdust,  burnished  and  lac- 

Tin-work :  Plunging  sheet-iron  plates  in  the 
pickle  or  the  tin-bath  in  tinning. 

3.  Candle-making :  Wicks  m  the  tallow-vat. 

4.  Dyeing :  The  wool  or  fabric  in  the  dye-tub. 

5.  Paper-making :  The  paper  form  in  the  pulp. 


6.  Leather-dressing :  The  Scotch  term  for  the  dub¬ 
bing  of  American  and  English  curriers.  It  consists 
of  boiled-oil,  fish-oil,  and  tallow. 

7.  Phot. :  Immersing  the  collodionized  plate  in  a 
sensitizing  bath. 

8.  Min. :  The  angle  at  which  the  mineral  vein  is 
inclined ;  the  dip, 

dipping-frame,  s. 

1.  Candle-making :  A  frame  from  which  candle- 
wicks  are  suspended  while  dipping  into  the  vat  of 
melted  tallow.  [Candle.] 

2.  Dyeing:  A  frame  on  which  the  fabric  is 
stretched  and  immersed  in  dyeing  with  indigo. 

dipping-needle,  s.  A  magnetized  needle,  mov¬ 
ing  iu  a  vertical  plane,  on  an  axis  which  passes  at 
right  angles  exactly  through  the  center  of  gravity. 
When  thus  mounted  it  will,  if  placed  anywhere  not 
in  the  magnetic  equator,  dip  or  point  downward. 
The  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  can  thus  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  lines 
formed  by  making  experiments  with  the  dipping- 
needle  at  various  places.  The  inclination  or  dip 
of  the  magnetized  needle  was  not  known  to  the 
Chinese,  who  had  discovered  its  variation  during 
the  twelfth  century.  This  element  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Robert  Norman,  a  compass-maker  of  Ratcliff,  Lon¬ 
don,  who  detected  the  dip,  and  published  the  fact 
in  1576.  He  contrived  the  dipping-needle,  and  found 
the  dip  at  London  to  be  71°  50  .  [Dip-CIBCLe.]  Cap¬ 
tain  Sir  James  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic  naviga¬ 
tor,  reached  the  magnetic  pole,  latitude  70°  5'  17” 
N.,  and  longitude  96°  46'  45”  W.,on  the  first  of  June, 
1831.  The  amount  of  dip  was  89°  59'. 

dipping-pan,  s. 

Stereotyping :  A  square,  cast-iron  tray  in  which 
the  floating-plate  and  plaster-cast  are  placed  for 
obtaining  a  stereotype  cast.  The  floating-plate  is 
to  form  the  back  of  the  stereotype,  and  the  mold 
the  face ;  the  dipping-pan  forms  the  flask,  and  is 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  an  iron 
pot.  The  metal  runs  in  at  holes  through  the  lid  and 
forces  apart  the  plate  and  the  mold.  (Knight.) 

dipping-tube,  s.  A  tube  for  taking  microscopic 
objects  out  of  a  liquid.  [  Fishing-tube. J  Dipping- 
tubes  vary  in  length  from  about  five  inches  to  a 
foot,  and  in  caliber  from  J  to  J  inch.  One  end  is 
coated  outside  with  sealing-wax  and  spirit,  or  some 
other  colored  liquid. 

dlp  -ri-on,  s.  [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold,  and  prion 
=  a  saw.] 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Diplograpsus  (q.  v.),  the 
serrated  cells  on  each  side  the  central  axis  giving 
the  organism  the  appearance  of  a  double  saw. 

dip-rl-o-nid'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  <2is=twice,  twofold, 
prion=a  saw,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - idian .] 

Palceont. :  A  term  applied  to  those  fossil  Hydro- 
zoa  in  which  the  polypary  possesses  a  row  of  cell¬ 
ules  on  each  side. 

“The  diprionidian  Graptolites,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  confined  to  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  Rocks.” 
— Nicholson:  Man.  of  Palceont.,  p.  82. 

di-pri§-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  prismatic  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Optics :  Doubly  prismatic. 

2.  Crystalloa. :  Having  cleavages  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  a  four-sided  vertical  prism,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  horizontal  prism. 

dl-pro-par  -gyl,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 

Chem. :  OfiHe,  or  HC=C — CH2 — 1  IL— (  3—0 II  Ob¬ 
tained  by  distilling  diallyl-tetra-bromide,  CgHu^r*, 
with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash,  which  con¬ 
verts  it  into  dibromdiallyl,  CfjHgBnj,  which  is  then 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash.  Dipropargyl  is  a 
pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  85°.  With  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  greenish- 
yellow  precipitate,  ("fiH+(Cu2)'+2H90.  and  with  a 
silver  solution  a  white  precipitate,  C6HqAg2-t-2H20, 
which  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  light,  and  ex¬ 
plodes  when!  heated  to  100°.  Dipropargyl  is  iso¬ 
mer  ‘C  with  benzene,  which  boils  at  81°  Its  density 
is  less  than  benzene^  being  0'82  instead  of  0’89.  It  is 
much  less  stable,  being  very  easily  polymerized,  and 
forms  an  addition  compound  with  eight  atoms  of 
bromine,  Cf,Hf3rS)  which  melts  at  140°. 

dl-pro-pyl,  s.  [Hexane.] 

di-prot -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold; 
profos=first,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  gigantic  Pachydermoid  Marsupial 
mammal,  resembling  in  most  essential  respects  the 
Kangaroo,  the  dentition  especially  showing  many 
points  of  affinity.  The  hind  limbs,  however,  were 
not  so  disproportionately  long  as  in  the  Kangaroos. 
It  is  found  in  the  Pleistocene  or  Upper  Tertiary 
beds  of  Australia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
large  scalpriform  character  of  its  incisors  or  front 
teeth. 


di-prot-6-dont,  a.  [Dipbotodon.] 

Z06I. :  Having  the  same  structure  of  tooth  as  in 
the  genus  Diprotodon  (q.  v.). 

“In  the  Diprotodont  forms  .  .  .” — Nicholson:  Palce¬ 
ont.,  ii.  289. 

di-prot-ft-don  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Dipbot¬ 
odon.] 

Z06I.:  A  primary  group  of  the  Marsupialia,  con¬ 
sisting  of  genera  which  have  only  two  lower  incisors, 
the  canines  rudimentary  or  wanting,  and  the  molars 
generally  with  broad  grinding  crowns.  It  contains 
the  Macropodid®  (Kangaroos),  the  Phalangistidse 
(Phalangers),  &c. 

dlp-sa'-Qe-se,  dlp-sa-ca'-ce-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dipsac(us),  the  typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  Teazel  family,  a  natural  order  of  exog¬ 
enous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  and  capitate 
or  verticillate  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 
involucre.  They  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lindley 
enumerates  six  genera  and  160  species. 

dlp'-sg,-cus,  s.  [Gr.  dipscts=(  1)  a  serpent,  [2)  a 
plant;  dipsao— to  thirst.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Dipsacace®.  They  are  erect,  pilose,  or  prickly 
biennial  herbs,  with  lilac,  white,  or  yellow  flowers. 
The  dried  heads  of  Dipsacus  fullonum  (Fuller’s 
Teazel)  are  used  in  dressing  cloth.  Some  of  the 
species  have  febrifugal  properties.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
species  being  coronate  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a 
cavity,  which  contains  water  ready  to  allay  thirst. 
The  water  thus  contained  was  once  considered  good 
for  bleared  eyes.  [Teazel.] 
dip-sad'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Gr. dipsas,  (genit.  dipsados) 
=  a  venomous  serpent,  whose  bite  caused  intense 
thirst,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  A  family  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  tribe  Sus- 
pecta.  They  have  a  long,  compressed,  slender  body, 
generally  narrower  than  the  head.  Both  jaws  have 
sometimes  fangs.  (Dallas.)  Type  Dipsas,  in  some 
classifications  placed  under  the  Colubrid®,  using 
that  term  for  the  whole  group  of  Colubrine  Snakes, 
dlp'-sas,  s.  [Gr.  dipsas=  a  serpent.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  serpent,  whose  bite  was  fabled 
to  produce  unquenchable  thirst. 

“Cerastes  horn’d,  hydras,  and  ellops  drear, 

And  dipsas."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  626. 

II.  Zoblogy: 

1.  A  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes  belonging  to 
the  family  Colubridee :  body  long  and  compressed ; 
vertical  scales  square ;  lateral  scales  linear ;  sub- 
caudal  plates  double. 

2.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves,  intermediate 
between  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

dlp-set'-Ic,  a,  [Gr.  dipsetikos,  from  dipsao— to 
thirst.]  Having  a  tendency  to  excite  thirst. 

dlp-so-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  dipsad=to  thirst,  and 
»umta=  madness.  ] 

Med. :  Alcoholism ;  the  brain-fever  of  drunkards, 
or  delirium  tremens  (q.  v.). 

dlp-so-ma  -ni-ac,  s.  [Gr.  dipso— to  thirst,  and 
Eng.  maniac  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  subject  to  dip¬ 
somania. 

dlp-so-rngt-ni’-ac-al,  a.  [Gr.  dipsao = to  thirst, 
and  Eng.  maniacal  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
dipsomania. 

dip-sop  -a-th^f,  s.  [Gr.  dipsao = to  thirst,  and 
pathos= suff  ering.] 

Med.:  A  mode  of  treatment  which  consists  in 
abstaining  from  drinks. 
dlp'-SO-SlS,  s.  [Gr.  dipsad= to  thirst.] 

Med. :  A  morbid  thirst ;  excessive  desire  of  drink¬ 
ing. 

dip'-ter-a,  s.  LGr.  dipteros= two-winged:  dis= 
twice,  twofold,  and  pteron—a  wing.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  insects,  such  as  gnats,  house¬ 
flies,  &c.,  that  have  only  two  membranous  wings 
developed,  the  hind  pair  being  represented  by  two 
small  knobbed  organs,  called  halteres,  or  poisers, 
whose  exact  function  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The 
mouth  is  suctorial,  and  forms  a  proboscis  composed 
of  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  a  central  piece,  or  tongue 
(glossarium) ,  the  labium,  often  with  a  fleshy,  ter¬ 
minal  lip,  serving  as  a  sheath  ;  frequently  some  of 
these  parts  are  converted  into  chitinous  set®,  or 
into  lancet-shaped  bodies,  with  which  their  owners 
pierce  the  tissues  of  animals  or  plants,  whose  juices, 
thus  set  free,  they  feed  on,  sucking  them  up  through 
the  tubular  proboscis.  They  have  two  large  com¬ 
pound  eyes, often  composed  of  thousands  of  facets, on 
either  side  of  the  head;  and  three  small  ocelli  on  the 
top.  The  antenn®  are  variable  in  form  and  size,  hut 
more  commonly  are  very  short,  and  composed  of 
three  joints.  The  foot,  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  strong 
claws,  is  furnished  with  two,  rarely  three,  cushions. 


WH1  bdfj  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  *sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


direct 
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eovered  beneath  with  fine  hair-like  suckers,  which, 
aided  by  a  viscid  secretion  that  renders  adhesion 
more  perfect,  enables  these  insects  to  crawl  on  the 
under  surfaces  of  objects  however  smooth.  The  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  Diptera  is  complete,  and  the  larvae  are 
generally  destitute  of  feet.  Many  of  the  Diptera 
are  useful  scavengers  in  the  larval  state,  but  others 
are  very  injurious— e.  g.,  the  Hessian  Fly  ( Cecido - 
myia  destructor )  to  wheat-crops,  the  Crane  Fly 
(Tipula  oleracea)  to  grass  lands.  In  the  perfect 
state  they  are  too  often  pests  to  man  and  beast, 
sucking  the  blood  or  depositing  their  eggs  in  or  on 
their  bodies,  causing  tumors,  ulcerations,  and  death. 
The  species  are  very  numerous  and  world-wide  in 
their  distribution.  In  the  fossil  state  they  have 
been  found  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  period.  The  classification  of  the  Diptera  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  By  some  authors  they 
are  divided  into  three  sub-orders :  Nemocera,  Bra- 
chycera,  and  Pupipara  ;  by  others  into  five  tribes  : 
N emocera,  N otacantha,  Tanystom  a,  Athericera ,  and 
Pupipara  ;  while  some  naturalists  even  include  the 
Fleas,  Aphaniptera. 

dlp-ter-a  -§e-se,  dlp-ter-o-car  -pe-se,  s.  pi. 
[Gr.  dipteros = two- winged  :  di=dis— twice,  twofold; 
pteron=  a  wing;  karpos— fruit,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece, -ece.\ 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Exogenous  trees,  with  alternate 
leaves,  having  an  involute  vernation,  and  deciduous 
convolute  stipules.  They  are  found  in  India,  and 
especially  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  There  are  eight  genera  and  forty-eight 
species  known.  The  trees  belonging  to  this  order 
are  handsome  and  ornamental,  and  abound  in 
resinous  juice.  Dryobalanops  camphora,  or  aro- 
matica,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  when  old,  furnishes  a 
kind  of  camphor,  secreted  in  crystalline  masses, 
naturally  into  cavities  in  the  wood.  When  young, 
it  yields,  on  incision,  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  consist¬ 
ing  of  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil  having  a  camphora- 
ceous  odor.  Indian  copal,  or  gum,  the  gum  animi  of 
commerce,  is  the  inspissated  varnish  obtained  from 
Vateria  indica.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  yields  to 
boiling  water  the  celebrated  butter  of  Canara,  or 
Pinei  tallow. 

dip'-ter-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dipter {acece),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Dipteraceee  (q.  v.). 

dlp-ter-gd,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  dipteros= two-winged : 
di=dis=twice,  twofold,  end  pteron— a  wing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Arch..  A  term  applied  to  a  temple  having  a 
double  range  of  columns  all  round ;  it  usually  had 
eight  in  the  front  row  of  the  end  porticoes,  and 
fifteen  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the  angles  being 
included  in  both. 

2.  Entom. :  Having  only  two  wings ;  dipterous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  A  dipteron,  or  dipteral  temple, 
dlp-ter-un,  s.  [Diptera.] 

Entom.:  A  member  of  the  Diptera  (q.  v.),  a  dip¬ 
terous  insect. 

dlp-ter'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dipteros = two-winged  : 
di=dis=  twice,  twofold,  pteron= awing,  a  fin,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paloeont. :  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification,  the  first 
family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order  of  Ga- 
noidian  fishes.  {Owen:  Palaeontology ,1860.) 

dip  -ter-Ix,  dlp-ter-yx,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice, 
twofold,  and pteryx—  a  wing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  two  upper  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
which  appear  like  wings.  They  are  natives  of  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America.  The  fragrant 
seeds  of  Dipterix  odorata  are  known  as  Tonka  or 
Tonquin-bean,  and  are  used  to  scent  snuff.  [Tonka- 
bean.] 

dip-ter-6-car  -pe-se,  s. pi.  [ Dipter ace^;.] 
dip-ter  o-car -pus,  s.  [Gr.  dipteros:  di—dis.= 
twice,  twofold;  pteron=  a  wing,  and  fcarpos=fruit.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  type  of  the  order  Dip- 
terocarpese,  or  Dipteraceee.  They  have  showy  white 
flowers  mixed  with  red.  Various  species  yield  a 
substance  like  Balsam  of  Gopaiva. 

dipterocarpus-balsam,  s.  Wood-oil.  The  vola¬ 
tile  oil  of  this  balsam  (which  is  also  known  as  Gur- 
jun  balsam),  may  be  distinguished  by  the  splendid 
violet  color  produced  on  dissolving  it  in  about 
twenty  parts  of  CS2,  and  adding  a  cooled  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
valerian  oil  likewise  exhibit  a  fine  violet  color,  but 
for  a  short  time  only.  ( Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dlp'-ter-on,  dlp’-ter-os,  s  [Gr.  dipteros ,  neut. 
dipteron=  having  two  wings.] 

Arch. :  A  temple  having  a  double  row  or  columns 
on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Such  an  edifice  is  said  to 
be  dipteral. 
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dlp  -ter-Oua,  a.  [Gr.  dipteros=trwo-winged:  di 
=dis=twice,  twofold,  and  pteron—a  wing.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  seeds,  the  margins  of 
which  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wings. 

2.  Entom. :  Two-winged ;  pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  order  Diptera  (q.  v.). 

dlp'-ter-us,  s.  [Gr.  dip teros= two-winged :  di—dis 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  pteron—  a  wing,  a  fin.l 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  the 
type  of  the  family  Ctenodipterini.  The  body  is 
covered  with  cycloidal,  overlapping,  smooth  scales ; 
the  head  is  protected  by  a  kind  of  helmet  formed  of 
the  anchylosed  cranial  bones,  and  the  teeth  are 
conical  in  form  and  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  two 
dorsal  fins  are  placed  far  back ;  tail  heterocercal. 
All  the  species  are  Devonian.  ( Nicholson .) 

dlp-ter-^g'-I-sm,  a.  &$.  [Greek  di=dis= twice, 
twofold,  and  pteryx  (genit.  pterygos)  =  a  wing,  a 
fin.] 

A.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  those  fishes  which 
have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  a  family  of  dipterygian 
fishes. 

dip -tote,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
ptotikos= pertaining  to  a  case:  ptosis=  a  case; pipto 
=  to  fall.] 

Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases. 

dip  Ttych,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diptycha;  Gr.  diptycha 
=a  pair  of  writing  tablets;  neut.  pi.  of  diptychos= 
folded,  doubled:  di=dis= twice,  twofold;  ptyktos= 
folded;  ptysso=to  fold.] 

1.  Antiq.:  Double-folded  tablets  made  of  carved 
ivory  on  the  outer  side  and  wax  on  the  inner.  They 
were  used  as  a  register  of  the  names  of  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  and  derived  their  name  from  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  two  tables  or  leaves.  Tablets  of  three 
leaves  were  called  triptychs  (q.  v.). 

2.  Eccles. :  A  list  or  register  of  bishops,  martyrs, 
&c.,  containing  a  double  catalogue,  in  one  of  which 
were  entered  the  names  of  the  living,  and  in  the 
other  the  names  of  the  dead,  for  whom  prayers 
were  to  be  offered  during  the  mass. 

“  The  commemoration  of  saints  was  made  out  of  the 
diptychs  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  multitudes  of  places 
in  St.  Austin.” — Stilling  fleet. 

dip  -ty-chiim,  dip  -tjf-chus,  s.  [Diptych.] 

dl'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=  twice,  twofold,  and 
pous=&  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  Jerboas,  a  genus  of  rodents,  the 
type  of  the  family  Dipodidce  (q.  v.).  It  includes 
about  twenty  species.  Dipus  cegypticus  is  a  native 
of  north-eastern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  south-western 
Asia.  It  lives  in  burrows,  and  is  generally  gregari¬ 
ous.  When  going  along  quietly,  the  jerboa  walks 
and  runs  by  alternate  steps  of  the  hind  feet ;  but 
when  there  is  occasion  for  rapidity  it  springs  from 
both  hind  feet  at  the  same  time,  covering  so  much 
ground  at  each  leap,  and  touching  the  ground  so 
momentarily  between  them,  that  its  motion  is  more 
like  that  of  a  bird  skimming  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  than  that  of  a  fourfooted  beast.  It  is 
about  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail  eight  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tuft  at  the  end.  Its  upper  surface 
is  of  a  grayish  sand  color,  the  lower  surface  white ; 
the  tail  pale  yellowish  above,  and  white  beneath ; 
the  tip  white,  with  an  arrow-shaped  black  mark  on 
the  upper  surface. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  remains  of  a  species  of  Dipus 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Miocene  deposits  in 
France. 

dl-py're,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
pyr= fire,  from  the  two  effects  of  fusion  and  phos¬ 
phorescence.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  translucent 
mineral,  occurring  in  rather  coarse  crystals  in  Meta- 
morphic  rocks.  It  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  When 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe  it  first  becomes  phos¬ 
phorescent  and  then  fuses.  Specific  gravity  2’646 ; 
hardness,  5-5'5.  Composition:  Silica,  55-5-60;  alu¬ 
mina,  22'68-24'8 ;  lime,  6’85-10 ;  soda,0-9'4;  potassa, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  magnesia,  traces ; 
water,  2-4’55.  {Dana.) 

dl-py-re  -nous,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold, 
and  p2/ren= the  stone  ot  stone  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Containing  two  pyrenes  or  stones. 

di-quin -o-line,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  quinoline  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C18H14N0.  A  yellow  oil,  formed  by  boiling 
quinoline  with  sodium.  It  forms  crystalline  hydro¬ 
chloride  of  a  splendid  red  color,  which  forms  double 
salts  with  platinic  chloride. 

dl-ra-dl-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diradiatio,  from 
di=dis=  apart, _  and  radiatio= radiation ;  radius^ a 
ray.]  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light 
from  a  luminous  body. 

dir’-csp,,  s.  [Lat.  Dirce;  Gr.  Dirka=  a  fountain 
near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In 
allusion  to  the  wet  places  in  which  the  plant  grows.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natura. 
order  Thymelaeacese,  and  consisting  of  a  single  spe¬ 
cies,  Dirca  palustris,  the  Leather-wood  of  America. 
The  bark  is  tough,  and  is  made  into  ropes  and 
paper ;  in  small  doses  it  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
cathartic,  but  in  strong  doses  it  produces  vomiting. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  narcotic. 

dir'-dum,  dlr'-dlm,  s.  [Gael,  diprdan— anger, 
passion.] 

1.  An  uproar,  a  tumult,  a  disturbance. 

“It’s  just  because — just  that  the  dirdums  a’  about  you 
man’s  pokmanky.” — Scott.  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  An  evil  chance,  damage;  disagreeable  conse* 
quences. 

3.  A  severe  reprehension  or  reproof ;  a  scolding. 

“  My  word  !  but  she’s  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here.  _  ] 
gi’ed  her  such  a  dirdum  the  last  time  I  got  her  sitting  in 
our  laundry,  as  might  hae  served  her  for  a  twelvemonth.” 
— Petticoat  Tales,  i.  280. 

4.  A  blow. 

“  It  may  be  some  of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  kirk’s  craft, 
that’s  a  business  I  warrand  you,  a  fair  dirdim  of  their 
synagogue.” — M.  Bruce ■  Soul-Confirmation,  p.  14. 

dire,  a.  [Lat.  dirus— dreadful.]  Dreadful,  fear¬ 
ful,  horrible,  dismal,  terrible,  mournful,  lamentable, 
sad. 

“Oh!  ere  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O’erwhelm  me,  earth!  and  hide  a  monarch’s  shame.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  218,  219. 

IT  Used  adverbially  in  such  compounds  as  dire¬ 
looking  {Milton) ;  dire-laboring ,  dire-muttered 
{Thomson) ,  &c. 

dl-rect’,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Lat.  directus= straight, 
pa.  par.  of  dirigo— to  set  straight,  to  direct;  Fr. 
direct;  Ital.  diritto .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Straight ;  directed  in  a  straight  line  from  one 
body  or  place  to  another. 

“  He  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  719,  720. 

(2)  Straight;  not  curved  or  crooked ;  right. 

“  The  ships  .  .  .  consequently  must  needs  encounter 
when  they  either  advance  toward  one  another  in  direct 
lines,  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  cross  lines.” — Bentley. 

(3)  Nearest,  shortest,  most  expeditious;  as,  to 
take  the  direct  road  to  a  place. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end  or  result,  as  by 
a  straight  line ;  not  circuitous. 

“  My  direct  road  to  enjoy  a  more  flowery  path.” — Mel- 
moth:  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  ii. 

(2)  Not  collateral;  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
father  to  son  ;  as,  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line. 

(3)  Immediate ;  not  received  or  gained  indi¬ 
rectly. 

“  In  mine  own  direct  knowledge.” — Shakesp.  ■  All’s  Well, 
iii.  6. 

(4)  Plain,  express,  to  the  point. 

“Yield  me  a  direct  answer.” — Shakesp.-  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2. 

(5)  Open,  plain,  straightforward,  sincere,  honest, 
upright. 

“There  be,  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and 
plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved  ” — Bacon. 

(6)  Assessed  or  paid  directly.  [Direct  Taxa¬ 
tion.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Applied  to  the  motion  of  a  planet 
when  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun  moves 
among  the  fixed  stars  — viz.,  to  the  left  of  an 
observer  looking  south  ;  in  other  words,  the  direct 
motion  of  a  planet  is  toward  the  east.  {Airy:  Pop¬ 
ular  Astronomy  (6th  ed.) ,  pp.  91, 123, 124.)  [Retro¬ 
grade.] 

“  The  earth  was  revolving  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the 
way  which  we  call  direct.” — Airy:  Popular  Astronomy 
(6th  ed.),  p.  158. 

2.  Logic :  In  direct  demonstration  the  premises 
employed  in  each  step  of  the  reasoning,  are  either 
axioms,  definitions;  or  truths  previously  demon¬ 
strated.  In  the  indirect  demonstration,  or  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  the  premises  or  some  of  the  steps  may 
depend  upon  one  or  more  hypotheses. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Directly ;  in  a  straight  line. 

“  God  Phebus  direct  descending  down.” 

Chaucer-.  Test,  of  Creseide. 

2.  Directly,  at  once,  immediately. 

3.  To  the  point. 

“  Direct  or  indirectly  then 
To  answer,  all  is  one.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  ix.  51. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot 
•>r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


direct-action 
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*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  direction. 


“It  is  a  direct,  a  reference,  a  dash  of  the  Holy  Ghost’s 
pen.  —Adams:  Works,  ii.  110.  (Davies.) 


—  Music  :  A  sign  (vV)  used  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
or  even  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  music,  to  indicate 
tne  note  next  to  be  sung  or  played ;  acting  as  a 
catchword  in  printed  books.  It  was  formerly  uni- 
v®rs|l)  hut  is  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  used. 

if  F°r  the  difference  between  direct  and  straight 
see  Straight. 


direct-action,  a. 

IT  Direct-action  steam-engine:  A  form  of  steam- 
engines  in  which  the  piston-rod  or  cross-head  is 
connected  directly  by  a  rod  with  the  crank,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  working-beams  and  side-levers.  They 
may  be  classed  generally  under  three  heads :  those 
which  obtain  the  parallelism  of  the  piston-rod  by 
means  of  the  system  of  jointed  rods  called  a  par- 
allel  motion ;  those  which  use  guides  or  sliding  sur- 
faces  for  this _  purpose ;  and  those  denominated 
oscillating-engines,  in  which  the  cylinder  is  hung 
upon  pivots  and  follows  the  oscillations  of  the 
crank.  In  Napier’s  direct-action  steam-engine  the 
beam  is  retained,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  work¬ 
ing  the  pumps. 

direct-draft,  s.  In  steam-boilers,  when  the  hot 
air  and  smoke  pass  off  in  a  single  direct  flue.  In 
contradistinction  to  a  reverting,  a  wheel,  or  a  split 
draft. 


direct-interval,  s. 

Music:  [Interval.] 
direct-motion,  s. 

Music:  [Motion.] 

direct-proportion,  s. 

Math.:  [Proportion.] 
direct-radial,  s. 

Per  sped. :  A  right  line  from  the  eye  perpendicular 
to  the  picture. 

direct-ratio,  s. 

Math.:  [Ratio.] 
direct-taxation,  s. 

Polit.  Econ. :  The  assessing  of  taxes  directly  on 
real  estate,  as  houses  and  lands,  or  on  income ;  as 
opposed  to  indirect  taxation,  which  is  assessed  on 
some  article  of  commerce,  and  is  thus  paid  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  purchaser. 

di-rect',  *di-recte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  the  adj. 
(q.  v.).  In  Fr.  dirig er ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dirigir ;  Ital. 
dirigere. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  point,  set,  or  lay  in  a  direct  or  straight 
line  toward  a  place  or  object. 

“And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  face  unto  Goshen.” — Gen.  xlvi.  20. 

2.  To  point  out  or  show  the  director  right  road  to. 

“  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.” — Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  address,  or  inscribe  with  an  address  or 
direction. 


“  A  cargo  of  copes,  images,  beads,  crosses,  and  censers 
arrived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord  Perth.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  address,  speak,  or  utter  to  a  person. 

“Words  sweetly  placed  and  modestly  directed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

5.  To  aim  or  point ;  to  design,  to  intend. 

“  Offenders  against  whom  Sacheverell’s  clause  was 
directed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

6.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  prescribe  a 
course  to. 

“  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

7.  To  instruct,  to  order,  to  command,  to  give  in¬ 
structions  to. 

“I’ll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  administer;  to  act  as 
leader  or  head  of. 

“.  .  .  undergone  the  trouble  of  really  directing  the 

administration.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  guide,  to  lead,  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  order,  to  prescribe. 

“  She  hath  directed  - 

How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father’s  house.” 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  direct 
and  to  regulate :  “  To  direct  is  personal,  it  sup¬ 
poses  authority  ;  to  regulate  is  general,  it  supposes 
superior  information.  An  officer  directs  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  men  in  .  military  operations ;  the 
steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regula  tes  the 
whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment :  the  director 
is  often  a  man  in  power ;  the  regulator  is  always  the 


man  of  business  ...  To  direct  is  always  used 
with  regard  to  others ;  to  regulate  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  person  directs  another 
according  to  his  better  judgment;  he  regulates  his 
own  conduct  by  principles  or  circumstances.” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  direct  and  to 
conduct,  see  Conduct. 

dl-rect-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Direct,  «.] 
*dl-rec'-ter,  dl-rec'-tor,  s.  [Director.] 
dl-rect  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Direct,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying,  placing,  or  setting  in  a  direct 
line  with  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  act.  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with  the 
address  or  direction  of  a  person. 

3.  The  act  of  instructing,  guiding,  leading,  or 
ordering. 

directing-circle,  s. 

Fort. :  A  ring  used  in  giving  the  proper  shape  in 
making  gabions. 

directing-line,  s. 

Persped. :  The  line  in  which  an  original  plane 
would  cut  the  directing-plane  (q.  v.). 
directing-plane,  s. 

Persp.:  A  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
directing-point,  s. 

Persp. :  The  point  where  any  original  line  meets 
the  directing-plane. 

di-rec -tion,  s.  [Lat.  directio=a  setting  straight, 
a  directing,  from  directus,  pa.  par.  of  dirigo— to  set 
straight,  to  direct;  Fr.  direction;  Sp.  direccion; 
Ital.  direzione. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  directing  or  setting  in  a  direct  line 
for  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  use,  end,  or  object  toward  which  anything 
is  directed. 

3.  The  course  or  line  taken  by  a  body,  or  in  which 
it  moves. 

“They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  to  give  the  alarm.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

4.  A  point  or  position  toward  which  one  looks. 

5.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with  an 
address. 

6.  A  superscription  of  a  letter,  parcel,  &c.,  giving 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  intended  ;  an  address. 

7.  The  act  of  directing,  turning,  or  applying  to 
any  end,  object,  or  purpose. 

“  The  direction  of  good  works  to  a  good  end  is  the  only 
principle  that  distinguishes  charity.” — Smalridge. 

8.  The  act  of  directing,  regulating,  leading,  or 
administering. 

“The  supreme  direction  of  liberal  education.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

9.  An  order,  command,  instruction,  whether 
verbal  or  written. 

“  The  state  implicitly  obeyed  the  direction  of  a  single 
mind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*10.  Regularity,  adjustment. 

“  All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  289,  290. 

11.  A  body  of  directors;  a  directorate. 

II.  Technically : 

Eccles. :  The  guidance  or  function  of  a  spiritual 
dviser  or  director. 

H  (1)  Angle  of  direction : 

Mech. :  An  angle  contained  by  the  lines  of  direc- 
ion  of  two  conspiring  forces. 

12)  Line  of  direction: 

(a)  Gunnery :  The  direct  line  in  which  a  gun  is 
laid. 

(b)  Mech. :  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves  or 
endeavors  to  move. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  direction, 
address,  and  superscription:  “The  direction  may 
serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons  ;  the 
address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to 
the  person  ;  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to 
the  thing  than  to  the  person.  The  direction  may  be 
written  or  verbal ;  the  address  in  this  sense  is 
[nearly]  always  written ;  the  superscription  must 
not  only  be  written,  but  either  on  or  over  some 
other  thing :  a  direction  is  given  to  such  as  go  in 
search  of  persons  and  places:  it  ought  to  be  clear 
and  particular ;  an  address  is  put  either  on  a  card, 
a  letter,  or  in  a  book  :  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the 
station  and  situation  of  the  person  addressed ;  a 
superscription  is  placed  at  the  head  of  other  writ¬ 
ings  or  over  tombs  and  pillars:  it  ought  to  be 
appropriate.” 


directly 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  direction  and 
order :  “  Direction  contains  most  of  instruction  in 
it ;  order  most  of  authority.  Directions  should  be 
followed  ;  orders  obeyed.  It  is  necessary  to  direct 
those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  themselves ;  it  is 
necessary  to  order  those  whose  business  it  is  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  orders.  .  .  .  Directions  extend  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  ;  orders  are  confined  to  the  personal 
convenience  of  the  individual.  A  parent  directs  a 
child  as  to  his  behavior  in  company,  or  as  to  his 
conduct  when  he  enters  life ;  a  teacher  directs  his 
pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in  the  distribution 
of  his  studies :  the  master  gives  orders  to  his  attend¬ 
ants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain  hour;  or 
he  gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide  what  is 
necessary.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

direction-angle,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  two  forces.  [Angle  of  Direction.] 

♦direction-giver,  s.  An  adviser,  a  counselor. 

“  Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 

Let  us  into  the  city  presently.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

♦dl-rec-ti-tude,  s.  [A  corrupted  or  coined 
word.]  Meaning,  apparently,  difficulties. 

“  Which  friends,  sir,  as  it  were,  durst  not  look  you,  sir, 
show  themselves,  as  we  term  it,  his  friends,  whilst  he’s  in 
directitude.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

di-rec’-tive,  a.  [Eng  direct;  -ive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  directing,  instructing,  or 
regulating. 

“Mind,  as  the  principal  and  directive  cause.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  153. 

2.  Able  to  be  directed,  capable  of  being  directed. 

“  Swords  and  bows 

Directive  by  the  limbs.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus,  i.  3. 

3.  Guiding,  directing,  pointing,  or  showing  the 
way. 

“Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 

From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,147,  1,148. 

II.  Law:  Pertaining  to  or  containing  directions  as 
to  things  to  be  done  ;  directory,  in  contradistinction 
to  penal. 

“  Subject  to  the  laws  thereof,  as  well  in  the  penal,  as 
in  the  directive  part  of  them.” — State  Trials-,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Liburne  (1649). 

di-rect-ly,  adv.  [Eng .direct;  -it/.] 

1.  In  a  direct  or  straight  line  ;  straight  on  ;  with¬ 
out  deviation  or  deflection  ;  rectilineally. 

“He  proceeded  directly  along  the  street.” — Scott . 
Cadyow  Castle  (Introd.). 

2.  By  direct  means ;  in  a  direct  manner.  Opposed 
to  indirectly . 

“Indirectly  and  directly,  too, 

Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  Used  much  in  the  sense  of  exactly,  precisely, 
immediately. 

“  Having  directly  over  it  a  very  faire  and  rich  canopy.” 
— Drake:  World  Encompassed,  p.  90. 

4.  As  an  immediate  step  or  deduction. 

“  Now  of  this  major  or  first  proposition  .  .  .  doth  the 
conclusion  follow  directly.” — Frith:  Works,  p.  147. 

5.  Without  any  intervening  space ;  at  once. 

“  The  ridges  rise  directly  from  the  sea.” — Cook:  Voyages, 
vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

6.  Immediately,  at  once,  very  soon,  without  delay 
or  hesitation,  instantly. 

“  Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 

Gent.  Directly .”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

7.  On  the  instant  that,  as  soon  as. 

“  Yet,  directly  we  begin  to  follow  him  step  by  step  there 
is  abundance  to  justify  the  contempt.” — Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  Jan.,  1859,  p.  72. 

8.  Openly,  plainly,  expressly,  without  circumlocu¬ 
tion  or  ambiguity. 

“If  you  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have  pre¬ 
vailed.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

*9.  Honestly,  straightforwardly. 

“I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair.” — Shakesp.; 
Othello,  iv.  2. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  directly r 
immediately,  instantly,  and  instantaneously :  “  Di¬ 
rectly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or 
events.  Directly  refers  to  the  interruptions  which 
may  intentionally  delay  the  commencement' of  any 
work  ;  immediately  in  general  refers  to  the  space  of 
time  that  intervenes.  A  diligentperson  gees  directly 
to  his  work :  he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside  ; 
good  news  is  immediately  spread  abroad  upon  its 
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.arrival.  .  .  .  Immediately  and  instantly ,  or  in¬ 
stantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree 
than  the  former.  Immediately  is  negative :  it  ex¬ 
presses  simply  that  nothing  intervenes ;  instantly  is 
positive,  signifying  the  very  existing  moment  in 
which  the  thing  happens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  will¬ 
ing.  disposition  goes  or  runs  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  another;  but  the  ardor  of  affection 
impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his  relief,  as  he  sees 
the  danger  ...  A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct, 
the  consequences  are  immediate,  and  the  effects 
instantaneous .”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

directly-proportional,  a. 

Math. :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
term  inversely  proportional.  Two  quantities  are 
directly  proportional  when  they  botn  increase  or 
decrease  together,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
ratio  shall  be  constant. 

di-rect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  direct;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  direct  or  straight; 
straightness ;  direct  tendency  to  a  point. 

“  They  argued  from  celestial  causes  only,  the  constant 
•vicinity  of  the  sun,  and  the  directness  of  his  rays.” — 
Bentley. 

2.  Nearness  of  way. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  direct  or  to  the  point; 
absence  of  wandering ;  straightforwardness. 

di-rec'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  directus ,  pa.  par.  of 
dirigo;  Fr.  directeur;  Sp.  director ;  Ital.  direttore .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  points  out,  shows,  or  sets  out  a  direc¬ 
tion  or  cause 

2.  One  who  directs,  superintends,  or  manages 
others  ;  one  who  superintends  or  regulates  any  act 
or  operation. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

4.  An  instructor,  an  adviser,  a  counselor. 

*5  A  rule,  ordinance,  or  guide. 

6.  Anything  which  controls,  regulates,  or  directs 
by  influence. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  ( especially  in  the  Berman  Catholic 
Church ) :  A  spiritual  adviser  or  guide  ;  a  confessor. 

“  I  am  her  director  and  her  guide  in  spiritual  affairs.” — 
Dry  den:  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

2.  Elect. :  A  metallic  instrument  on  a  glass  handle, 
and  connected  by  a  chain  with  the  pole  of  a  battery 
•or  Leyden  jar.  It  is  applied  on  that  part  of  a 
body  to  which  a  shock  is  to  be  sent. 

3.  Sur  :  A  grooved  instrument  for  guiding  a  bis¬ 
toury,  bullet-extractor,  &c. 

“  The  manner  of  opening  with  a  knife  is  by  sliding  it 
on  a  director.” — Sharpe:  Surgery. 

4.  Merc..  One  of  a  board  or  body  of  men  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  shareholders  in  a  company  to  trans¬ 
act  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

IF  (1)  Director  plane : 

Math. :  In  the  first  class  of  warped  surfaces  the 
plane  to  which  all  of  the  lined  elements  are  parallel 
is  called  the  director  plane  of  the  surfaces. 

(2)  Director  of  an  original  line: 

Perspect. :  The  straight  line  passing  through  the 
directing-point  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

(3)  Director  of  the  eye : 

Perspect. :  An  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the 
directing-plane,  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane 
and  that  of  the  picture,  and  hence  also  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  directing  and  vanishing  planes,  since  each 
of  the  two  latter  is  parallel  to  each  of  the  two 
■former.  ( Gwilt .) 

dl-rec'-tor-^te,  s.  [Eng.  director;  -ate.'] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  director. 

2.  A  body  or  board  of  directors  or  managers ;  the 
directors  collectively. 

“  The  more  vigorous  action  of  the  directorate." — Athe¬ 
na:  am,  April  1,  1882. 

dI-rec-tor  -I-9.1,  a.  [Eng.  directory ;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  directions  or  com¬ 
mands. 

“The  emperor’s  power  in  the  collective  body  is  not 
directorial,  but  executive.” — Guthrie:  Germany. 

2.  Pertaining  to  directors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  French  Directory. 

“  When  this  object  was  to  be  weighed  against  the  direc¬ 
torial  conquests,  the  principle  of  barter  became  perfectly 
ridiculous.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

*dI-rec'-tor-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  director(y) ;  -ize.]  To 
bring  under  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for  public 
worship. 

“Undertaking  to  directorize,  to  unliturgize,  to  cate¬ 
chize,  and  to  disciplinize  their  brethren.” — Gauden:  Tears 
of  the  Church,  p.  609.  {Davies.) 

di-rec-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  director;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  director. 

“In  1773  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  directorship." — 
Mickle:  To  Commander  Johnston. 


dl-rec -tor-f ,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  directoire;  Lat. 

directorius.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  serves  to  direct  or  guide ;  directing. 

“  This  needle  the  mariners  call  their  directory  needle.” 
— Gregory:  Posthuma,  p.  281. 

2.  Directing,  commanding,  enjoining. 

“Every  law  may  be  said  to  consist  of  several  parts:  one 
declaratory,  whereby  the  rights  to  be  observed,  and  the 
wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly  laid  down;  another 
directory,  whereby  the  subject  is  enjoined  to  observe 
those  rights,  and  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
wrongs.” — Blackstone:  Comment.  (Introd.),  §  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  guide ;  a  guide. 

“  This  example  of  Christ’s  choosing  illiterate  men  is  no 
more  our  directory  to  follow  than  it  is  to  choose  such  as 
we  knew  Judasses,  as  he  did.” — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the 
English. 


*2.  A  board  of  directors ;  a  directorate. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  city,  or  district,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  their  professions,  businesses,  and  places  of 
abode ;  or  one  cataloguing  in  order  any  cognate 
information. 

IF  Nearly  every  considerable  town  or  city  in  the 
Union  has  its  directory,  and  there  are  several 
official  governmental  directories  issued,  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  most  useful  of  these  being  the  postoffice 
directory,  or  Official  Postal  Guide. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  title  of  a 
book  containing  the  systematical  list  of  sins  to  be 
inquired  into  at  confession. 

“  The  bishop  being  writ  to,  to  send  an  account  out  of 
the  casuistical  directories  for  confessors  .  .  .  returned 
this  answer.” — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  222. 

(21  A  book  of  directions  for  public  worship,  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in 
1644,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  The  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer 
or  manner  of  external  worship,  and  enjoined  the 
people  to  make  no  responses  except  Amen.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1645,  and 
many  of  its  regulations  are  still  observed.  {Haydn, 
&c.) 

.  “  Under  the  Directory  there  will  be  as  different  relig¬ 
ions  and  as  different  desires.” — Bp.  Taylor:  On  Extempore 
Prayer. 

2.  French  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  government 
established  by  the  constitution  of  August  22,  1795. 
It  was  composed  of  five  members :  MM.  L6peaux. 
Letourner,  Rewbel,  Barras,  and  Carnot.  It  ruled 
in  conjunction  with  two  chambers,  the  Council  of 
Ancients  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  At  the 
revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799),  it  was 
deposed  by  Bonaparte,  who  with  Cambac6rSs  and 
Uebrun  assumed  the  government  as  three  consuls, 
himself  the  first,  December  15, 1799.  {Haydn.) 

dl-rec  -tress,  s.  [Fr.  directrice ;  Lat  .directrix.] 
A  female  who  directs,  guides,  or  superintends. 

How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plow 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  !” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

dl-rec'-trlx,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang  :  A  female  who  directs ;  a  direct¬ 
ress. 


The  regent  and  directrix  of  the  whole  body’s  culture, 
motion,  and  welfare.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsome¬ 
ness,  p.  24. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Mathematics : 

(1)  The  directrix  of  a  conic  section  is  a  straight 
line  so  placed  that  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing 
the  distance  from 
any  point  of  the 
curve  to  it  by  the 
distance  from  the 
same  point  to  the 
focus  shall  be  con¬ 
stant.  The  direc¬ 
trix  is  always  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the 
principal  axis. 

Thus  if  d  e  repre¬ 
sent  a  conic  section 
of  which  c  is  the 
focus  and  A  b  the 
directrix,  then 

A  D 

—  =a  constant 

quantity.  In  the 
ellipse  and  hyper¬ 
bola  there  are  two  directrices,  each  of  which  coi 
responds  to  one-half  of  the  curve. 


(2)  The  directrix  of  a 
dicular  to  the  axis  pro 
from  the  vertex  is 
equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  vertex  from  the 
focus.  Thus  A  b  is  the 
directrix  of  the  parab¬ 
ola  dkf,  of  which  0 
is  the  focus. 

2.  Descr.  Geom.:  A 
line  along  which  the 
generatrix  moves  in 
generating  a  warped 
or  single  curved  sur¬ 
face. 

direful,  a.  [Eng. 

dire;  -ful{l).]  Dire, 
dreadful,  calamitous, 
fatal,  fearful. 


parabola  is  a  line  perpen 
Luced,  and  whose  distance 


“  See  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  288. 


di  re-ful-l^,  adv.  [En g.  direful: -ly.]  In  a  dire 
r  direful  manner;  dreadfully,  direly,  fearfully. 


dire-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  direful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  direful,  terrible,  or  calam¬ 
itous. 


“  The  direfulness  of  this  pestilence  is  more  emphatic¬ 
ally  set  forth  in  these  few  words,  than  in  forty  such  odea 
as  Sprat’s  on  the  plague  at  Athens.” — Dr.  Warton:  Essay 
on  Pope. 

fdi  re-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dire :  -ly.]  In  a  dire  or  fear¬ 
ful  manner  or  degree ;  direfully. 

*dl-rempt ,  a.  [Lat.  diremptus,  pa.  par.  of  di- 
rimo—  to  separate,  to  divide:  di  —  dis  —  apart,  and 
emo= to  buy.]  Divided,  disjointed,  separated. 

“  Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the  sea, 
and  are  clearly  dirempt  one  from  the  other.”  —  Stows 
Annals,  A  2. 

*dl-rempt',  v.  t.  [Dirempt,  a.]  To  break  off,  to 
separate. 

“  The  definitive  strife  might  be  dirempted  by  sentence." 
— Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*dl-remp-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diremptio,  from  di- 
remptus,  pa.  par.  of  dirimo.]  A  separation,  a  break¬ 
ing  off  or  apart. 

“  A  just  diremption  on  the  part  of  the  judges.”— Bp 
Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

dl  re-ness,  s.  [En g.  dire ; -ness.]  Thequalityoi 
state  of  being  dire ;  direfulness. 

“  Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
dl-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  direptio,  from  direptus, 
pa.  par.  of  diripio:  di=dis= apart,  away,  and  rapio 
=to  snatch.]  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging. 

“  The  whole  country  by  these  continuall  direptions  was 
vtterly  deprived  of  the  stafle  of  food.” — Speed:  The  Sax¬ 
ons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

dl-rep-ti-tious,  a.  [From  Lat.  direptus,  pa. 
par.  of  diripio= to  plunder.]  Having  the  character 
of  direption  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

dl-r ep-ti  -tious-1^ ,  adv.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
direptus,  pa.  par.  of  diripio  =  to  plunder ;  on  the 
analogy  of  surreptitiously  (q.  v.).]  By  way  of  di¬ 
reption  or  plunder. 

“  And  so  the  grants  surreptitiously  and  direptitiously 
obtained.” — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1532). 

di-ret  -ta  al-la,  s.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  In  direct  motion.  {Stainer  <Sk  Barrett.) 

dirge,  *dirige,  s.  [Lat.  dirige  =  direct  thou, 
imper.  of  dirigo= to  direct.  From  the  first  word  of 
the  antiphon  in  the  office  for  the  dead,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  the  words  (Ps.  v.  8),  “ Dirige ,  Domine 
meus,  in  conspectu  tuo  vitam  meam.”] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  funeral  song  or  hymn ;  a  lament ; 
a  song  or  tune  expressive  of  grief  and  mourning. 

“  She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vi. 

II.  Mus. :  A  solemn  piece  of  music,  of  a  funereal  or 
memorial  character,  so  called  from  the  first  word 
of  the  Antiphon.  The  office  of  burial  of  the  dead 
was  called  in  the  Primer  (cir.  1400)  Placebo  (from 
the  words  of  the  antiphon,  “  Placebo  Domino,  in 
regione  vivorum”),  and  Dirige.  and  in  the  Primer 
of  Henry  VIII.  (1545)  is  called  The  Dirige.  {Stainer 
dk  Barrett.) 

*dirge-ale,  s.  A  funeral  feast.  [Ale.] 

“Church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and  soule-ales,  called  also 
dirge-ales,  with  the  heathenish  rioting  at  bride-ales.”— 
Holinshed:  Descrip.  Brit.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  I. 

dirge-like,  a.  Sad,  mournful,  sorrowful. 

“  A  dirge-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead.” 

Hemans:  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

dirge-note,  s.  The  note  of  a  funeral  hymn  or 
tune. 

“  Heady  to  sound  o’er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f3.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir.  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dirge-priest 

♦dirge-priest,  *dirige-priest,  s.  A  priest  who 
■said  prayers  for  the  dead. 

“There  were  mass-priests,  dirge-priests,  chantry- 
priests.” — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1546). 

dir  ge  e,  dlr-ze'e,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  durzee, 
fern.  of  durza=a.  tailor.]  A  native  domestic  tailor 
or  needlewoman. 

dlr  ge-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dirge ;  -ful{l).)  Moaning, 
lamenting. 

“Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind.” 

Coleridge:  Monody  on  Chatterton. 
dir'-i-ge,  s.  [Dirge.]  The  office  for  the  dead. 

“Matins,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placebo,  and 
Mrige,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  Lady,  were 
ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sung  with  high  crying.” — 
Wycliffe:  Of  Prelates,  ch.  xi. 

dlr'-i-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dirigens,  pr.  par.  of 
dirigo—to  direct.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Directing. 

“  The  dirigent  line  in  geometry  is  that  along  which  the 
line  describent  is  carried,  in  the  generation  of  any  figure.” 
— Harris. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Directrix  (q.  v.). 
dlr'-I-gl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dir igo  =  to  direct.]  That 
may  be  directed  or  steered ;  controllable,  as  a  diri¬ 
gible  balloon. 

dlr'-l-ment,  o.  [Er.  dm'mant= rendering  null, 
from  Lat.  dirimens,  pr.  par.  of  dirimo— to  take 
asunder  .to  part.] 

Law :  Rendering  null  and  void. 

II  Diriment  impediments  of  marriage : 

Law:  Impediments  of  marriage  which  from  the 
■very  outset  render  it  null  and  void.  ( Wharton.) 

dirk  (1) ,  durk,  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  duirc.)  A  dagger 
or  poniard,  worn  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  Highlander.  A 

“  In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side  ® 

His  father’s  dirk  and  broadsword  tied.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  18. 

dirk-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  hinged  |j 
dirk-blade. 

♦dirk  (2),  s.  [Dirk  (1),  a.]  Darkness. 

“  Light  with  dirk  hath  accordance.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  59. 

♦dirk  (1),  *dirke,  *dyrk,  a.  [A.  S.  deorc.]  i 

1.  Lit. :  Dark.  * 

“  Day  that  was  is  wightly  past,  Dirk. 

And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doe  haste.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar  (Sept.). 

2.  Obscure,  dull. 

“  Worldli  liif  is  dirk.” — Wy cliff e :  Sel.  Works,  i.  894. 
dirk  (2),  durk,  a.  [Ditrk,  a.]  Thick-set,  strongly- 
made,  muscular. 

dirk  (1),  durk,  v.t.  [Dirk(1),s.]  To  stab  with 
a  diik ;  to  poniard. 

“I  thought  of  the  Kuthvens  that  were  dirked  in  their 
Bin  house,  for  it  may  be  as  small  a  forfeit.” — Scott:  Fort¬ 
unes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii. 

♦dirk  (2),  *dlrk  ~en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dearcian.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  darken,  to  make  dark. 

“  The  whiche  clothes  a  derkenes  .  .  .  hadde  duskid 

and  dirked.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

“Our  feith  was  dirkid.” 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  138. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dark  or  darkened, 
dirk  ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dirk  (1),  v.] 

dirk  ed  (2),  *dirk-id,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dirk 
(2),u.] 

♦dirk  -en,  *dirk-yn,  v.  t.  [Dirk  (2),  u.] 
dirk  -Ing  (1) ,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Dirk  (1) ,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stabbing  with  a  dirk, 
dirk  -Ing  (2 ),pr.  par.  &  s.  [Dirk  (2),  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  darkening  or  of 
becoming  darker. 

din  (1) ,  *dirle  (1) ,  v.  i.  [Thrill.] 

1.  To  thrill,  to  tingle. 

“  Like  the  noop  of  my  elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit  dirl  on 
the  corner.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  vibrate,  to  tinkle. 

“Twisting  a  rope  of  straw  round  his  horse’s  feet,  that 
they  might  not  dirl  or  make  a  din  on  the  stones,  he  led  it 
cannily  out,  and  down  to  the  river’s  brink.”— B.  Oilhaize, 
i.  131. 

dirl  (2),  *dirle  (2),  v.  t.  [Drill,  v.]  To  pene¬ 
trate,  to  pierce. 
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♦dirl,  s.  [Dirl  (1),  t?.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  slight  tremulous  stroke. 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  or  vibration,  accompanied 
with  a  slight  noise. 

II.  Fig. :  A  twinge  of  conscience. 

♦dlrl'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dirl  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  (&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  sound  caused  by  frequent  knockings. 

2.  A  slight  tingling  or  smarting  pain. 

“  Of  his  body,  as  thocht  it  had  not  bene 
Bot  ane  dirling,  or  ane  litill  stound.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  424,  49. 

dlrr,  a.  [Dirr,v.]  Benumbed,  insensible,  torpid, 
dlrr,  v.  t.  [Dor,  v.)  To  numb ;  to  make  torpid 
or  benumbed. 

dirt,  *drit,  *dritt,  *dritte,  *drytt,  s.  [Icel.  drit 
=dirt,  excrement;  drita—  to  void  excrement;  O. 
Dut.  <frie£=dirt ;  Dut.  dr ij ten —to  void  excrement.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Mud,  filth,  mire;  anything  which  adheres  to  a 
body  and  renders  it  dirty,  foul,  or  unclean. 

“  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face.” 

Cowper:  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

*2.  Excrement. 

“  And  he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly; 
and  the  dirt  came  out.” — Judges  iii.  22. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

“All  thingis  ...  I  deme  as  dryt,  that  I  Wynne 
Orist.” — Wycliffe:  Philip,  iii. 

♦2.  An  epithet  of  abuse,  scorn,  or  contempt. 

“  Go  hom,  swithe,  fule  drit,  cherl.” — Havelok,  682. 

3.  Meanness,  sordidness. 

“Honors  which  are  thus  thrown  away  upon  dirt  and 
infamy.” — Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  lett.  29. 

4.  Abuse  ;  abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 

H  To  eat  dirt,  is  to  bear  or  put  up  with  all  sorts  of 
insults  and  mortifications. 

B.  Min. :  A  miner’s  term  for  the  earth,  gravel, 
stones,  &c.,  put  into  the  cradle  to  be  washed. 

dirt-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  dark-colored 
loam-like  beds,  which  occur  interstratified  with 
Oolitic  limestones  and  sandstones  of  Portland, 
evidently  the  sorts  in  which  grew  the  cycads, 
zamias,  and  other  plants  of  the  period.  They  con¬ 
tain  not  only  Cycadese,.  but  also  stumps  of  trees 
from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  in  an  erect  position, 
with  their  roots  extending  beneath  them.  Stems  of 
trees  are  also  found  prostrate,  some  of  them  from 
20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  {Page,  dtc.j 
dirt-board,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  board  for  warding  off  earth  from  the 
axle-arm.  A  cuttoo-plate. 

dirt-cheap,  a.  Excessively  low  in  price;  pre¬ 
senting  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain. 

dirt-eating,  s. 

1.  Med.:  A  disease  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negroes  {Cachexia  Africana)  in  which  the 
patient  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat 
dirt. 

2.  Physiol. :  A  practice  among  some  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
and  also  among  the  Ottomac  and  other  South 
American  Indian  tribes,  of  eating  clay,  has  gained 
for  them  the  name  dirt-eaters,  although  the  eating 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any  active  patho¬ 
logical  condition. 

♦dirt-fear,  s.  A  fright  or  fear  which  causes  one 
to  become  livid. 

“He  trembled,  and,  which  was  a  token 
Of  a  dirt-fear,  looked  dun  as  dooken.” 

Meston:  Poems,  p.  131. 

♦dirt-faar’d,  a.  Made  pale  or  livid  with  fear, 
dirt-flee,  dirt-fly,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  yellow  fly  that  haunts  dung-hills, 
Musca  stercoraria. 

2.  Fig. :  The  term  is  sometimes  proverbially  applied 
to  a  young  woman  who,  from  pride,  has  long 
remained  in  a  single  state,  and  makes  a  low  mar¬ 
riage  after  having  scornfully  refused  good  offers. 

dirt-house,  s.  A  close  stool,  a  privy. 

dirt-pie,  *dirt-pye,  s.  Clay  or  mud  molded 
by  children  in  imitation  of  pastry,  &c.  [Mud-pie.] 
“I  will  learn  to  ride,  fence,  vault,  and  make  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  dirt-pyes." — Otway:  The  Atheist  (1684). 


dirtying 

dirt-scraper,  s.  A  grading-shovel ;  a  road- 
scraper;  an  implement  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
managed  by  one  man,  and  used  in  leveling,  bank¬ 
ing  up,  or  grading  ground.  {Knight.) 

dirt-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Chenopodium  album  from 
its  growing  on  dung-hills. 

dirt,  v.  t.  [Dirt,  s.;  Drite.]  To  make  dirty  or 
filthy ;  to  bedaub  with  dirt  or  filth. 

“  Ill  company  is  like  a  dog  who  dirts  those  most  whom 
he  loves  best.” — Swift. 

dirt  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  dirt;  -ed.]  Made  dirty  or 
filthy ;  bedaubed,  dirtied. 

“Like  a  slouen,  dirted  up  to  the  horse’s  bellie.” — Foxt 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,581. 

*dlrt'-en,  *dlrt-in,  a.  [Eng.  dirt;  -en.) 

1.  Lit.:  Dirty,  filthy. 

“  Rotten  crok,  dirten  dok,  cro  Cok,  or  I  sail  quell  thee.” 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  60. 

2.  Fig.:  Mean,  sordid,  contemptible,  base. 

“And  thairfor  this  jurnay  was  callit  the  dirtin  raid.” — 

Bellenden.-  Chron.,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xix. 

♦dirt  -en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dirten ;  -ly.)  In  a  dirty 
manner ;  dirtdy. 

dlrt-er.s.  [Eng.  dirt;  -er.]  In  a  mill  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  stick  that  strikes  the  bolter.  {Scotch.) 
dlrt-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dirty,  v.] 
dlrt'-I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dirty;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  dirty,  filthy,  or  foul  manner  or  state. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  mean,  sordid,  or  shameful  manner. 

“  Such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
Chimiques  from  each  mineral 
Are  dirtily  and  desperately  gull’d.” 

Donne:  Elegy  xii. 

dlrt-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dirty;  -ness.) 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty  or 
filthy ;  filthiness. 

“His  [a  collier’s]  high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the 
hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirtiness  of  his  work.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Disagreeableness,  moistness,  sloppiness ;  as, 
the  dirtiness  of  the  weather. 

2.  Meanness,  sordidness,  baseness. 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity. 

“This  degenerate  wantonness  and  dirtiness  of  speech.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  i.  13. 
dirt  y,  *durt-ie,  a.  [Eng .dirt;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Full  of  or  covered  with  dirt ;  foul,  filthy,  tur¬ 
bid. 

2.  Making  filthy,  foul,  nasty,  or  unclean. 

“He  seemed  breathlesse,  hartlesse,  faint,  and  wan; 
And  all  his  armor  sprinkled  was  with  blood, 

And  soiled  with  durtie  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Discerne  the  hew  thereof.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  41. 

3.  Impure,  dusky ;  not  clear. 

“Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  color  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one.” — Locke. 

4.  Involving  or  accompanied  by  dirt  or  sloppiness ; 
sloppy.  (Frequently  used  by  sailors  as  expressing 
weather  dark,  gusty,  and  wet.) 

“  There’s  some  dirty  weather  to  the  westward.” — Lever: 
Harry  Lorrequer,  ch.  xxxiii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Mean,  base,  despicable,  dishonorable. 

“  But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance  merely 
because  the  sovereign  was  unfortunate  was  not  only  wicked 
but  dirty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Coarse,  obscene,  filthy, 
dirty  Dick,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  album,  from  its  growth  on 
dung-hills.  [Dirt-weed.] 
dirty  John,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  vulvaria. 
dirty-shirted,  a.  Dirty  or  unclean  in  dress. 

“  If  we  must  have  dirty-shirted  guards  upon  the  theaters, 

.  .  .” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 
dlrt'-jf,  v.  t.  [Dirty,  a.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  dirty  or  foul;  to  soil,  to  defile. 

“  The  dust  falls  in  such  quantities  as  to  dirty  everything 
on  board,  and  to  hurt  people’s  eyes.” — Darwin:  Voyage 
Round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disgrace,  to  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish. 
“  He  rather  soyled  his  fingers  then  dirtied  his  hands  in 

the  matter  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.” — Fuller:  Worthies; 
London. 

dlrt  -^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dirty,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  dirty,  foul,  or 
filthy  ;  a  tarnishing,  disgracing,  or  sullying. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•dl-rvp'-tion,  s.  [  Lat.  diruptio ,  from  dirieptus, 
pa.  par.  of  dirumpo=  to  break  or  burst  asunder:  di= 
dis=  apart,  and  rumpo— to  break,  to  burst.]  The  act 
of  breaking  or  bursting  asunder ;  the  state  of  being 
broken  or  burst  asunder ;  disruption. 

dis,  s.  [Ger.] 

Mus. :  The  German  term  for  d  sharp,  and  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom,  for  E 
flat .  ( Grove .) 

dis-,  pref.  A  pjefix  or  inseparable  particle  largely 
used  in  composition  to  express  privation  or  nega¬ 
tion,  as  to  disarm=to  deprive  of  arms ;  to  disagree 
=notto  agree.  It  is  from  the  Lat.  dis=apart,  and 
this  is  from  an  older  dvis,  from  Lat.  duo=two.  The 
Lat.  dis  became  des  in  Old  French ;  French  d6 :  this 
appears  in  several  words,  as  in  defeat,  defy,  &c., 
where  the  prefix  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  that  due  to  Lat.  de.  Again,  in  some  cases  dis- 
is  a  late  substitution  for  an  older  des-,  which  is  the 
Old  French  des- :  thus  Chaucer  has  desarmen ,  from 
the  Old  French  des-armer,  in  the  sense  of  disarm. 
(Skeat.) 

di  -sa,  s.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  Orchid- 
acese,  or  Orchids.  Disa  grandiflora  is  found  on 
Table  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of  3,582  feet,  the 
only  known  locality ;  for  it  is  in  a  marshy  bottom, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  summit,  where  it 
is  abundant  among  rushes  on  the  margins  of  small 
pools  and  streamlets  in  a  black  boggy  soil.  Two 
other  jure  species  are  also  seen  there,  D.  ferruginea 
and  B.  tenuifolia. 

dlS-51-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ability 
(q-v  )  .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  want  of  bodily  ability,  strength,  or  power 
to  do  any  act ;  impotence,  weakness. 

“  Many  withdrew  themselves  out  of  pure  faintness,  and 
disability  to  attend  the  conclusion.” — Raleigh. 

2.  A  want  of  mental  or  intellectual  ability  or 
capacity ;  incapacity. 

“The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impotency 
or  disabilities  of  brutes.” — Locke. 

3.  A  want  of  competent  or  necessary  means  or 
instruments  to  do  any  act ;  inability. 

II.  Law:  A  want,  of  competence  to  do  any  legal 
act;  legal  incapacity;  a  state  of  being  by  law  in¬ 
competent  to  do  certain  acts,  to  perform  certain 
duties,  or  to  hold  certain  offices. 

“The  acts  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  those  who 
professed  his  religion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disability  and  ina¬ 
bility,  see  Inability. 

dis-a'-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  able  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  render  unable;  to  deprive  of  strength  or 
power  bodily  to  do  any  act ;  to  weaken  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  incapable  of  action ;  to  incapacitate. 

“Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld, 
Lie  sure  disabled  in  the  middle  field.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  544,  545. 

(2)  To  render  mentally  or  intellectually  incapable ; 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  mental  powers. 

“  Womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  disabled 
him  from  using  it.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  the  means,  resources,  or  instru¬ 
ments  of  action. 

“  I  '.ave  known  a  great  fleet  disabled  for  two  months.” — 
Temp  le. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  impair,  to  diminish,  to  impoverish. 

“  ’Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

(2)  To  disparage,  to  blacken  ih  character  of. 

“Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveler:  look  you  lisp  and  wear 

strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  coun¬ 
try.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  effLacy. 

“Your  days  I  will  alarm,  I’ll  haunt  your  nights, 

And  worse  than  age  disable  your  delights.” 

Dryden. 

(4)  To  exclude  or  disqualify,  as  wanting  the 
proper  qualifications. 

“I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar.” — Wotton. 

(5)  To  confute,  refute,  or  disprove. 

“  To  disable  or  confute  those  thinges  which  have  beene 
reported.” — Haktuyt:  Voyages,  p.  221. 

II.  Law:  To  render  incapable  or  incompetent  to 
perform  any  legal  act ;  to  incapacitate. 

IT  A  person  convicted  of  felony  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  disabled  from  exercising  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  such  disability  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  pardon  from  the  President. 


*dls-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  able  (q.  v.).] 
Unable,  incompetent,  unfit. 

“  Consider  that  my  conning  is  disable  to  write  to  you.” 

Chaucer:  Ballads:  V  Envoy. 

dls-a  -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disable,  v.] 
dis-a’-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disable;  -merit.] 

1.  The  act  of  disabling  physically  or  mentally; 
the  state  of  being  physically  disabled. 

“This  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  acts,  rather  than 
any  disablement  of  the  faculty.” — South:  Sermons,  v.  182. 

2.  The  act  of  disabling  legally;  legal  incapacity 
or  incompetence. 

“  The  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof  was  turned  into  a 
disablement  to  take  any  promotion.” — Bacon:  Observ.  on  a 
Libel  in  1592. 

*dis-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disable;  -ness.]  Im¬ 
potence. 

“His  own  disableness  and  his  wife’s  youthfulness.” — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  493.  {Davies.) 
dis-a'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disable,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  rendering  incapable  or 
incompetent,  whether  physically,  mentally,  or 
legally;  disablement. 

disabling-statute,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  statute  passed  to  prevent  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  colleges  and  other  ecclesiastical 
or  eleemosynary  corporations,  and  all  parsons  and 
vicars,  from  making  improvident  leases,  which 
they  were  always  ready  to  do,  in  consideration  of  a 
fin#  or  premi  unpaid  to  themselves,  the  interests  of 
their  successors  being  entirely  disregarded.  It 
was  also  called  a  Restraining  statute.  {Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17.) 

dis-(l-bu’§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  abuse 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  dtisabuser.] 

1.  To  free  from  error  or  misapprehension ;  to  set 
right,  to  undeceive ;  to  deliver  from  fallacy  or 
deception. 

“  But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 

At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  89,  90. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  misapprehension 
or  delusion  from  which  one  is  set  free. 

“  The  admirers  of  Hume  were  more  likly  to  bedisabused 
of  their  error.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  62. 
dis-g,-bu§  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disabuse.] 
dis-a~bu§  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disabuse.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  undeceiving, 
or  freeing  from  error  or  misapprehension. 

tdis-e,c-c6m’-mod-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accommodate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  disac.commoder.]  To  put 
to  inconvenience,  to  incommode. 

“I  hope  this  will  not  disaccummodate  you.” — Warburton 
to  Hurd,  Lett.  192. 

*dis-ac-c6m’-m6d-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 

accommodate.] 

*dis-ac-com  -mod-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis- 

ACCOMMODATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  incommoding  or  putting 
to  inconvenience. 

dis-ac-iom-mod-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accommodation  (q.  v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  unsuited,  unfitted,  or  unprepared. 

“  Devastations  have  happened  in  some  places  more 
than  in  others,  according  to  the  accommodation  or  disac- 
commodation  of  them  to  such  calamities.” — Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

*dis-ac-c6m'-pan-Ied,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accompanied  (q.  v.).]  Unaccompanied. 

“  To  come  disaccompanied.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  10. 
{Davies.) 

*dis-ac-cord',  *dis-a-cord  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  accord  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  be  discordant. 

“  Presence  and  predestinacion  is  nothing  disacorden.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  refuse  assent. 

“  She  did  disaccord, 

He  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  7. 

dis-ac-cord  -ant,  *dis-a-cord-aunt,  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  accordant  (q.  v.).]  Disagreeing;  not 
in  accord  or  agreement ;  discordant. 

“  It  is  disacordaunt  unto  other  writers.”  —  Fabyan: 
Chron.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  c. 

dis-ac-cus'-tom,  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
accustom  (q.  v.).]  To  render  unaccustomed;  to  do 
away  with  or  free  from  the  force  of  custom  or 
habit. 


*di  s-ac-cus  -timed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Disaccus¬ 
tom.] 

fdis-ac-cus -tom-ihg,  pr.  par.  &  s.  '[Disaccus- 

T®M.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  actor  process  of  making  disac¬ 
customed. 

dls-A-$ld'-l-ff,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  acidify 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  free  from  acidity ;  to  neutralize 
or  remove  the  acid  in. 

*dis-ac-kn6wl'-edge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
acknowledge  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  acknowledge;  to  deny, 
to  disown,  to  disavow. 

“The  manner  of  denying  Christ’s  deity  here  prohibited, 
was,  by  words  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny  and 
disacknowledge  it.” — South. 

*dis-ac-knowl  -edging,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis- 
AOKNOWLEDGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  denying,  disowning,  or 
disavowing. 

*  dls-ac-qua'int,  *  dis-ac-quainte,  *  dis-a 
quaynt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  acquaint  (q.  v.).] 
To  render  unacquainted,  unfamiliar,  or  strange  ;  to- 
disuse,  to  disaccustom. 

“  Ye  must  now  dir, acquaint  and  estraunge  yourselfes- 
from  the  soure  old  wine  of  Moses  lawe.” — Uaall:  Luke  xvi. 

*dis-ac-quaint  -an§e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
acquaintance  (q.  v.).]  A  state  of  disuse  of  famil¬ 
iarity  ;  a  being  disaccustomed. 

‘‘Conscience,  by  a  long  neglect  of,  and  disacquaintance 
with  itself,  contracts  an  inveterate  rust  or  soil.” — South. 

*dis-ac-quaint-ed,*dis-a-quaynt-ed,  a.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  acquainted  (q.  v.).]  Disused,  disac¬ 
customed,  rendered  unfamiliar. 

“  ’Tis  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger, 

When  disacquainted  sense  becomes  a  stranger, 

And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disease.” 

Quarles:  Emblems. 

*dis-ad-mon -ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
admonish  (q.  v.).]  To  dissuade,  to  disadvise. 

dis-ad-orn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adorn 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  ornament;  to  dis¬ 
figure. 

“  He  saw  gray  hairs  begin  to  spread, 

Deform  his  beard,  and  disaaorn  his  head." 

Congreve:  Homed s  Hymn  to  Venus. 

*dis-ad-orn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disadokn.] 

*dis-ad-orn -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disadorn.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  ornament; 
disfiguring. 

*dis-ad-van  $e,  *dis  -  ad  -  vaunce,  *dis-a- 
vaunce,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  advance 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  back,  to  retire,  to  withdraw. 

“Which  th’  other  seeing  gan  his  course  relent, 

And  vaunted  spear  eftsoons  to  disadvance.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

“  I  disavaunce :  I  disalowe  or  hynder.” — Palsgrave. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  retreat,  to  retire,  to  withdraw,  to 
draw  back. 

“  Soon  did  they  disadvance, 

And  6ome  unto  him  kneel,  and  some  about  him 
dance.”  O.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph,  pt.  ih 

dis-ad  vant'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *dis-ad-vaunt- 
age,  *dis-a-vaunt-age,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advantage,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  An  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  done. 

“  And  to  no  wight  do  no  disavauntage." 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame. 

2.  A  loss,  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  suffered. 

3.  An  unfavorable  position  or  condition ;  a  state 
in  which  one  person  or  thing  stands  or  contrasts 
unfavorably  with  another. 

“Even  if  the  place  should,  notwithstanding  all  disad¬ 
vantages,  be  able  to  repel  a  larger  army.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

If  (1)  At  disadvantage,  at  a  disadvantage :  In  a. 
disadvantageous  or  unfavorable  manner,  position 
or  state. 

“We  have  at  disadvantage  fought.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus )  i.  6, 

(2)  To  disadvantage :  So  as  to  suffer  loss,  injury, 
or  detriment  to  property,  interest,  credit,  or  fame ; 
as,  He  sold  it  to  disadvantage ;  To  appear  to  disad¬ 
vantage. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disadvan¬ 
tage,  injury,  hurt ,  detriment ,  and  prejudice:  “The 
disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good  ;  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  fVqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  (mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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injury  is  a  positive  evil:  the  want  of  education  may 
frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  retard¬ 
ing  his  advancement ;  the  ill  word  of  another  may 
be  an  injury  by  depriving  of  friends.  The  disad¬ 
vantage,  therefore,  is  applied  to  such  things  as  are 
of  an  adventitious  nature:  the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt ,  detriment , 
and  prejudice ,  are  all  species  of  injuries.  Injury 
in  general,  implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object 
by  the  external  action  of  other  objects,  whether 
taken  in  relation  to  physical  or  moral  evil  to  per¬ 
sons,  or  to  things ;  hurt  is  that  species  of  injury 
which  is  produced  by  more  direct  violence ;  too 
close  application  to  study  is  injurious  to  the  health  ; 
reading  by  an  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes : 
8°  in.  a  moral  sense,  the  light  reading  which  a  cir¬ 
culating  library  supplies  is  often  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  young  people:  all  violent  affections  are 
hurtful  to  the  mind.  The  detriment  and  prejudice 
are  species  of  injury  which  affect  only  the  outward 
circumstances  of  a  person:  the  former  implying 
what  may  lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter 
what  may  lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What¬ 
ever  affects  the  stability  of  a  merchant’s  credit  is 
highly  detrimental  to  his  interests;  whatever  is 
prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  man  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation. 
It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  be  to  our 
disadvantage,  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowledgment.  There  is  nothing  material  that 
is  not  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  those 
of  actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind  carry 
their  own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are 
always  hurtful  to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  is 
often  detrimental  to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  zeal 
or  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  religious  professors 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion.” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-ad-vant -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  advantage  ( q.  v.).]  To  cause  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  loss,  injury,  or  detriment  to  ;  to  prejudice. 

“All  other  violences  are  so  far  from  advancing  Chris, 
t'an  ity,  that  they  extremely  weaken  and  disadvantage,  it.*1 
— More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*dls-ad-vant -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  advantageable  (q.  v.).]  Causing  dis¬ 
advantage  or  injury  ;  disadvantageous,  detrimental. 

“Hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as  in- 
terest.’  ’ — Bacon. 

dis-ad-vant  -aged  (aged  as  Igd),  pa. par.  or  a. 

[Disadvantage,  u.] 

dls-ad-van-ta'-geous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advantageous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Contrary  to  advantage,  profit,  or  interest; 
attended  with  or  causing  disadvantage,  injury, 
detriment,  or  prejudice;  prejudicial,  detrimental, 
injurious,  or  unfavorable  to  one’s  interest. 

“The  divided  power  of  theconsular  tribunes  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  found  disadvantageous.” — Lewis.  Cred.  Early 
Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i. 

*2.  Unfavorable,  prejudiced,  biased. 

“Whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may  enter, 
tain  of  mankind.”  —  Hume :  Essay  on  Princ.  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

dls-ad-van-ta  -geoiis-ljf,  adv.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  advantageously  (q.  v.).]  In  a  disadvantageous 
manner ;  so  as  to  cause  or  suffer  disadvantage, 
injury,  detriment,  or  prejudice. 

“An  approving  nod  or  smile  serves  to  drive  you  on,  and 
make  you  display  yourselves  more  disadvantageously.” — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

dls-ad-van-ta -geous-ness,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  advantageousness  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  disadvantageous  ;  unfavorableness. 

*dis-ad-vent  -ure,  *dis-a-vent-ure,  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  adventure  (q.  v.)  ;  0.  Fr.  ddsaventure.] 
A  misfortune,  a  misadventure,  a  mishap. 

“  Experience  hath  oft  proved,  that  such  as  esteem  them¬ 
selves  most  secure,  even  then  fall  soonest  into  disadvent- 
ure." — Raleigh:  Arts  of  Empire,  p.  176. 

dis-ad-vent -u-roiis,  *dis-a-vent-rous,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adventurous  (q.  v. ).]  Unfortu¬ 
nate,  unhappy. 

“  There  unto  him  betid  a  disaventrous  case.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  4. 

tdlS-Ad-Vl  §e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  advise 
(q.  v.).]  To  advise  not  to  do  anything ;  to  dissuade 
from  doing  anything. 

“  I  had  a  clear  reason  to  disadvise  the  purchase  of  it.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  V.  464. 

*dls-af-f  ect ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  affect 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  fill  with  discontent;  to  alienate  the  good 
will  of,  to  make  discontented  or  disaffected;  to 
estrange. 

"ihey  had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  his 
majesty’s  late  army.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War. 


2.  To  disturb,  to  disorder. 

“It  disaffects  the  bowels,  entangles  and  distorts  the 
entrails.” — Hammond:  Semi.,  xxiii. 

3.  To  dislike;  to  be  without  a  liking  or  esteem 
for ;  to  shun ;  to  avoid. 

“That  truth  which  my  charity  persuades  me  the  most 
part  of  them  disaffect." — Chillingworth:  Religion  of  Prot¬ 
estants  (Dedic.). 

dls-af-fect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  affected.] 

1.  Discontented;  alienated  in  spirit;  estranged; 
unfriendly. 

“He  had  frequently  talked  of  the  havoc  which  was  mak¬ 
ing  among  his  disaffected  subjects.” — ilacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 


*dls-af-f  inn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disaffirm.] 
*dis-af-f  irm -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Disaffirm.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  denying,  contradicting, 
or  reversing ;  disaffirmance. 

dls-af-for  -est,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  affor¬ 
est  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Lit. :  To  reduce  from  the  state  or  privileges  of 
a  forest  to  those  of  common,  that  is,  ordinary 
ground ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws ;  to  throw  open  to 
common  purposes. 


2.  Disturbed,  disordered,  in  disorder.  2.  Fig.:  To  refine,  to  cultivate. 

“As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected  “  How  happy’s  he,  which  hath  due  place  assign’d 

To  find  what  part  is  disaffected .”  To  his  beasts;  and  disafforested  his  mind!” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  I.  Donne. 


*3.  Disliked*,  unwished  for,  undesired. 

“To  cast  her  against  her  mind  upon  a  disaffected 
match.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

dls-af-fect’-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  disaffected ;  -ly.] 
In  a  disaffected,  discontented,  or  estranged  manner. 

dls-Af-feCt'-ed-ness,  s.  [English  disaffected ; 
-ness A  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disaffected; 
disaffection. 

“The  treachery  and  disaffectedness  of  the  rest.” — 
Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1532). 

*dIs-Af-fect  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disaffect.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disaffected ;  the 
state  of  becoming  or  being  disaffected ;  disaffection. 

dls-af-fec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  affection 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  state  or  feeling  of  dislike  or  ill-will. 


*d!s-af-for -est-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disaffor¬ 
est.] 

*dis-sif-f  or  -est-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disaf¬ 
forest.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
'orb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  reducing  from  the  state 
of  a  forest  to  that  of  common  land. 

dls-ag  -greg-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aggregate  (q.  v.).]  To  separate  an  aggregate  mass 
into  its  component  parts. 

*dls-ag  -greg-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disag¬ 
gregate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  same  as  Disaggregation 
(q.  v.). 


“  In  making  laws,  princes  must  have  regard  to  the 
public  dispositions,  to  the  affections  and  disaffections,  of 
the  people.” — Taylor:  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

*2.  A  want  or  loss  of  affection. 

“  This  daughter  that  was  so  unjustly  suspected  of  dis¬ 
affection.” — Adventurer,  No.  122. 

3.  Discontent,  estrangement,  or  alienation  of  the 
affections,  especially  toward  those  in  authority; 
disloyalty. 

“  In  this  age,  everything  disliked  by  those  who  think 
with  the  majority  is  called  disaffection.” — Swift. 


dls-ag-greg-a’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aggregation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  separat¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  mass  into  its  component  parts. 

dis-a  gree',  V.  i.  [Prefix,  dis,  and  Eng.  agree 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  to  agree,  to  differ,  to  be  different  or  un¬ 
like. 

“  The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  distinct 
Ideas  to  disagree ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other.” — 
Locke. 


*i.  In  a  physical  sense,  disorder  or  derangement 
of  any  part ;  bad  constitution.  ( 

“  The  disease  took  its  original  merely  from  the  disaf¬ 
fection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the  peccancy  of  the 
humors.” — Wiseman. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disaffection 
and  disloyalty :  “  Men  are  disaffected  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  disloyal  to  their  prince.  Disaffection  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  any  form  of  government ;  dis¬ 
loyalty  only  with  regard  to  a  monarchy.  Although 
both  terms  are  commonly  employed  in  a  bad  sense, 
yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey  the  unfavor¬ 
able  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the  latter.  A  man 
may  have  reasons  to  think  himself  justified  in  dis¬ 
affection;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to  offer  any¬ 
thing  in  justification  of  disloyalty.  A  usurped 
government  will  have  many  disaffected  subjects 
with  whom  it  must  deal  leniently ;  the  best  king 
may  have  disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he  must 
exercise  the  rigors  of  the  law.  Many  were  disaffected 
to  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they 
could  not  be  disloyal  to  their  king.”  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

tdis-Af-fec -tlon-Ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

affectionate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Without  affection:  not  affectionate. 

“He  had  been  tormented  by  a  beautiful  but  disaffecHon- 
ate  and  disobedient  wife.” — Hayley:  Life  of  Milton. 


2.  To  differ  in  opinion  or  views ;  to  hold  opposite 

r  contrary  views. 

“  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree l” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ill.  L 

3.  To  quarrel,  to  fall  out. 

“  But  where  will  fierce  contention  end, 

If  flowers  can  disagree  t" 

Cowper:  The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

II  To  disagree  with : 

(1)  To  be  of  a  different  opinion ;  to  differ  in 
opinion  or  views ;  not  to  harmonize  or  agree. 

“  They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because 
it  seems  to  disagree  with  what  they  call  reason.” — After- 
bury. 

(2)  To  be  unsuitable  or  improper  for. 

(3)  To  result  in  discomfort  as  a  consequence  of 
contact  or  use ;  as,  diet  or  location  may  disagree 
with  one’s  health  or  well  being. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  disagree  and  to 
differ,  see  Differ. 

dls-si-gree-A-bir-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
agreeability  (q.  v.).]  Disagreeableness,  unpleasant¬ 
ness. 

“  The  depression  of  countenance  which  some  immedi¬ 
ate  disagreeability  had  brought  on.” — Madame  D’Arblay: 
Diary,  iii.  334.  (Davies.) 


2.  Disaffected,  unfriendly,  not  well-disposed. 

“They,  according  to  that  climate,  were  found  disaffec- 
tionate  to  the  Turkish  affairs.” — Blount:  Voyage  into  the 
Levant  (1650),  p.  99. 

dls-g-f-flrm',  *dis-af-fyrme,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  affirm  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

“Neither  doth  GUanvil  or  Bracton  disaffirm  the  antiq¬ 
uity  of  the  reports  of  the  law.” — Davies:  Preface  to  Re¬ 
ports. 

2.  Law:  Not  to  confirm;  to  annul,  to  reverse,  ag 
the  decision  of  a  lower  court. 

dis-al-flrm 'anQe,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affirmance  (q.  v.)  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  denying  or  contradict¬ 
ing  ;  negation,  refutation. 

“That  kind  of  reasoning  which  reduceth  the  opposite 
conclusion  to  something  that  is  apparently  absurd,  is  a 
demonstration  in  disaffirmance  of  anything  that  is  af¬ 
firmed."—  Hale. 

2.  Law:  The  annulling  or  reversing  of  a  decision 
of  a  lower  court. 


dis-a-gree  -A-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
agreeable  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  disagrSable .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  in  agreement  or  accord;  discordant,  dis¬ 
crepant. 

“  Teach  nothing  that  is  disagreeable  thereunto.” — Udall: 
Mark  iv. 

2.  Offensive,  unpleasant,  repugnant  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  senses. 

“  I  will  not  persist  in  reading  what  is  so  disagreeable.” 
r— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*B.  As  subst.  (plur.) :  Annoyances,  unpleasant¬ 
nesses. 

“  I  had  all  the  merits  of  a  temperance  martyr  without 
any  of  its  disagreeables." — C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch. 
xiv.  (Davies.) 

dis-a-gree  -A-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disagreeable; 

-ness.  ] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary,  discord¬ 
ant,  or  discrepant;  contrariety,  disagreement. 


boll,  btfy;  poilt,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench; 
-ciaii,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  fc 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shu3.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant,  offen¬ 
sive,  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings  or  senses;  un¬ 
pleasantness,  offensiveness. 

“First  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  em¬ 
ployments  themselves.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i., 
ch.  x. 

dis-3-gree  -3-biy,  adv.  [English  disagreeabl(e) ; 
~iy.] 

1.  In  a  discordant,  disagreeing,  or  discrepant 
manner. 

2.  In  a  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  offensive,  or  re¬ 
pugnant  manner  or  degree. 

“The  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably  did  those 
misshapen  masses  .  .  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

♦dIs-3.-gree  -3.n9e,  *dis-a-gre-aunge,  *dis-a- 

grie-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  disagree;  -ance.]  Disagree¬ 
ment. 

“They  sail  within  the  foresaid  threttie  dayis  report  the 
groundis  and  caussis  of  their  disagrieance  to  his  Maies- 
tie.”— Acts  Jas.  VI.,  1597  (ed.  1914),  p.  158. 
dIs-3-greed',  pa.  par.  [Disagree.] 
dIs-3-gree  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disagree.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  not  agreeing; 
disagreement. 

diS-3-gree  -m.ent,  s.  [Fr.  disagrhnent .] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  in  accord, 
harmony,  or  agreement. 

“Its  early  date,  the  absence  of  any  known  author  who 
lived  at  or  near  the  time,  and  its  disagreement  with  other 
accounts  of  the  same  person,  render  its  veracity  suspi¬ 
cious.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  §  4. 

2.  Unsuitableness,  unfitness. 

“There  necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  of  some  things  to  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  applications  of  different  things  or  different  relations 
one  to  another.” — Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 

3.  A  difference  of  opinion  or  views. 

“As  touching  their  several  opinions  ...  in  truth 
their  disagreement  is  not  great.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  A  falling  out,  a  quarrel,  a  difference. 
dis-3-gre  -er,  s.  [Eng.  disagre(e) ;  -er.]  One 

who  dissents  or  disagrees  ;  a  dissentient. 

“To  awe  disagreers  in  all  matters  of  faith.” — Ham¬ 
mond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  605. 

*dis-3-gui'§e  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aguise.]  To  strip  off. 

“  What  hath  she  then  with  me  to  disaguiset” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  an  Echo. 

♦dls-3-gui  §e  (2),  *dis-a-gyis,  v.  t.  [Disguise.] 
To  disguise. 

“Beand  of  this  sort  troublit  and  disaguisit.’’ — Compl.  of 
Scotland,  p.  70. 

dls-3l-ll  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disally.] 
*dls-3l-lieg  e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  alle¬ 
giance.']  To  alienate  or  estrange  from  allegiance. 

“  What  greater  dividing  than,  by  a  pernicious  and  hos¬ 
tile  peace,  to  disalliege  a  whole  feudary  kingdom  from 
the  ancient  dominion  of  England  V'— Milton:  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

dis-al-ldw',  *dis-a-l0W,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desa- 
loer,  desalouer ;  Low Lat.  dislaudo:  Lat.  dis=apart, 
and  l audo=  to  praise ;  laws=praise.]  [Allow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  disapprove  of,  to  censure ;  not  to  approve 
or  justify. 

“All  that  is  humble  he  disaloweth.” — Gower,  i.  83. 

*2.  To  reject,  to  disown,  not  to  acknowledge  or 
recognize. 

“  Disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and 
precious.” — 1  Peter  ii.  4. 

*3.  To  disapprove ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  or  per¬ 
mit. 

“The  propositions  .  .  .  I  ever  disallowed  and  utterly 
rejected  them.” — State  Trials:  Walter  and  Others  (1643). 

*4.  To  refuse  assent  to. 

“  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heareth;  not  any  of  her  vows  .  .  .  shall  stand.” — 

Num.  xxx.  5. 

5.  Not  to  allow,  sanction,  or  authorize ;  to  reject. 
“His  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  praetor,  L.  Licinius.” 

—Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  5. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  disapprove,  to  refuse  assent  or 
permission. 

“What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

dis-3l-lbw  -3-ble,  *dis-a-low-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

dis.  and  Eng.  allowable  (q.  v.).]  Not  allowable  or 
permissible  ;  that  cannot  be  approved,  allowed,  or 
sanctioned. 

“  Which  deed  was  so  disalowable  that  he  durst  not  defend 
it  for  wel  done.” — Vines:  Instruct.  Christ.  Woman,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xiii. 


dis-jjl-low  -3-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disallowable ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disallowable. 

dis-al-low  -ange,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  allow¬ 
ance  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disallowing,  disapproving, 
or  rejecting;  disapprobation,  rejection. 

“  It  requireth  not  of  me  any  denial  or  disallowance  of 
the  cause  of  discipline.” — State  Trials:  John  Udall  (1590). 

dis-gl-lbw  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disallow.] 
dis-al-low -In  g,  *dis-a-low-yng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Disallow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disapproving  or  rejecting;  disallow¬ 
ance. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disallowed,  rejected,  or  not 
approved. 

“  For  drede  of  disalowyng .” — P.  Plowfiian,  9,196. 

dis-al-ly",  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ally  (q.  v.). 
In  this  case  dis  is  used  as  in  disadventure,  with  the 
force  of  mis.  Fr.  d6sallier=to  unbind.]  To  ally, 
unite,  or  bind  wrongly  or  improperly. 

“  Both  so  loosely  disallied 
Their  nuptials.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,022,  1,023. 
♦dis-^l-ly'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disally.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allying  or  uniting  wrongly 
or  improperly. 

*dis-alt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis= away,  apart,  and  Lat. 
ai<(ws)=high.] 

Law :  To  disable  or  incapacitate  a  person.  ( Whar¬ 
ton.) 

*dis-al'-tern,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  altern 
(q.  v.).]  To  change  or  alter  for  the  worse. 

“  O  wilt  thou  disaltern 
The  rest  thou  gav’st?” 

Quarles:  Emblems,  Hi.  i.  (Davies.) 

di  sal'-to,  phrase.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  By  a  leap ;  used  of  melody  progressing  by 
skips.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

'*dIs-3-nal  -6-gal,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anal- 
ogal  (q.  v.).]  Not  analogous  ;  having  no  analogy. 

“  Which  is  utterly  unsuitable  and  disanalogal  to  that 
knowledge.” — Hall:  Contempt.;  The  Works  of  God,  vol.  ii. 

♦dls-anch  -or,  *dis-ancre,  *dis-anker,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anchor  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor  of;  to 
set  free  from  the  anchor. 

“  Sixe  gallyes  they  disanker  from  the  isle 

Oald  desert,  and  their  barke  incompasse  round.” 

Heywood:  Troia  Britanica,  1609.  (Nares.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  weigh  anchor. 

“Thei  disancred  and  sailed  along  the  wastes  of  Sussex.” 
— Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  37.) 

*dis-ancli'-ored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disanchor.] 
*dIs-anch'-or-Ing, pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Disanchor.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  raising  or  weighing 
anchor. 

dis-an-gel'-I-C3l,  a.  [Pref  .dis,  and  Eng.  angeli¬ 
cal  (q.  v.).J  Not  angelical. 

“That  learned  casuist  accounts  for  the  shame  attend¬ 
ing  these  pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  from  their  disangel - 
ical  nature.”  —Coventry :  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  ii. 

dis-an  -l-mate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ani¬ 
mate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life  or  vitality. 

“  That  soul  and  life  that  is  now  fled  and  gone  ...  is 
only  a  loss  to  the  particular  body  .  .  .  which  by  means 
thereof  is  now  disanimated.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  38. 

2.  To  deprive  of  animation,  spirit,  or  courage;  to 
discourage,  to  dispirit. 

“It  disanimates  his  enemies.” 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  dissuade,  to  discourage,  to  deter. 

“They  .  .  .  also  rather  animate  than  disanimate 
them  to  persevere  in  their  wickedness.”— Stubbes:  Display 
of  Corruptions  (1583),  p.  39  (ed.  1882). 

*dis-an'-i-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disanimate.] 
*dis-an'-i-mat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disani¬ 
mate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  life,  spirit, 
or  courage ;  disanimation. 

“  To  the  disanimating  and  discouraging  of  the  rest  of 
the  princes  of  Germany.”— State  Trials:  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  (1626). 


disappeared 

dis-an-i-ma  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  ana  Engnsn 

animation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  vitality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  life  or  vitality. 

“Affections  which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon 

disanimation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  The  act  of  depriving  of  spirit  or  courage ;  dis¬ 
couraging,  dispiriting. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discouraged  or  dispirited. 

dis-an-nex  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  annex,  v. 

(q.  v.)]  To  set  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  separate,  to 
break  up. 

“  When  the  provinces  were  lost  and  disannexed.” — State 
Trials:  Case  of  the  Postnati  (1608). 

dls-an-nul',  dls-a-null,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis  (in  this 
case  used  intensively),  and  Eng.  annul  (q.  v.).]  To 
annul ;  to  make  null  and  void  or  of  none  effect;  to 
cancel,  to  abrogate. 

“  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it,  and  who  shall 
disannul  it  ?  ” — Isaiah  xiv.  27. 

dls-3n-nuir-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  an- 
nuller  (q.  v.).]  One  who  disannuls,  annuls,  or 
makes  null  and  void. 

“  Two  of  the  disannullers  lost  their  nightcaps.” 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  The  Woman’s  Prize,  ii.  5. 

dis-an-nul-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disannul.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  annulling,  canceling,  or 
abrogating. 

“  There  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment 
going  before.” — Heb.  vii.  18. 

dis-^n-nul  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  an¬ 
nulment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disannulling,  or  mak¬ 
ing  null  and  void. 

*dis-3-ndint',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  anoint 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  an  office  with  which  one  has 
been  solemnly  invested. 

“  They  have  divested  him,  disanointed  him,  nay  cursed 
him  all  over  in  their  pulpits.” — Milton ■  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates. 

dis-ap-par'-gl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ap¬ 
parel  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  apparel;  to  disrobe, 
to  strip. 

“  Drink  disapparels  the  soul,  and  is  the  betrayer  of  the 
mind.” — Junius:  Sin  Stigmatized  (1635),  p.  82. 

*dis-3p-par  -gled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disapparel.} 

*dls-ap-par  -el-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disap¬ 
parel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  stripping,  disrobing,  or 
divesting. 

*dis-ap-p3r-i’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ap¬ 
parition  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disappearing;  disap¬ 
pearance. 

dls-ap  pear',  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  appear 
(q.  vh.] 

1.  Togo  out  of  or  be  lost  to  sight;  to  vanish;  to 
become  invisible. 

“  A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist. 

“Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disappear 
and  to  vanish:  “  To  disappear  comprehends  no  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  action ;  to  vanish  includes  in  it  the 
idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A  thing  disappears  either 
gradually  or  Suddenly  ;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden.  A 
thing  disappears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ; 
it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or 
a  magic  power.  Any  object  that  recedes  or  moves 
away  will  soon  disappear ;  in  fairy  tales  things  are- 
made  to  vanish  the  instant  they  are  beheld.  To  dis¬ 
appear  is  often  a  temporary  action  ;  to  vanish  gen¬ 
erally  conveys  the  idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to 
the  sight.  The  stars  appeal'  and  disappear  in  the 
firmament ;  lightning  vanishes  w  ith  a  rapidity  that 
is  unequaled.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 

dis-3p-pear  ange,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  ana  Eng.  ap¬ 
pearance  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disappearing ;  a  vanish¬ 
ing  from  sight. 

2.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  exist. 

“They  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be.  remembered  a- 
moment  after  their  disappearance.” — Addison:  Spectator 
No.  317.  ’ 

dis  3p-pear'ed,  pa.  par.  [Disappear.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  worq  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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dls-gp-pear’-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disappear.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Vanishing  from  sight,  becoming 
invisible. 

2.  Bot.:  Deliquescent,  branched,  but  so  divided 
that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  ;  as  the  head  of  an  oak  tree.  ( Lindley .) 

C.  Assubst..  The  same  as  Disappearance  (q.  v.)' 

“  The  frequent  absences  and  disappearings  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies.” — Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Oonv.  3. 

dls-gp-pen -dgn-cy,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng" 
appendency  (q.  v.).]  A  separation  or  detachment 
from  a  former  connection. 

*dIs-gp-pHed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  applied 
(q.  v.).]  Misapplied. 

“  ’Twere  logic  disapplied 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  103,  104. 
dis-gp-pdmt  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desapointer, 
from  des=Lat.  dhs=away,  apart,  and  Old  French 
apointer— to  appoint.]  [Appoint.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  or  desire ; 
to  frustrate,  to  balk,  to  deceive  of  something  ex¬ 
pected  or  looked  for. 

“  But  he  was  cruelly  disappointed .” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  or  looked  for. 

“  The  Janizaries,  disappointed  by  the  bassas  of  the 
spoil,  received  of  the  bounty  of  Solymon  a  great  largess.” 
— Knolles:  Historic  of  the  Turkes. 

3.  To  frustrate,  to  avoid,  to  escape,  to  foil,  to  de¬ 
feat. 

“  Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful  foe, 

Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  disappoints  the  blow.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  438,  439. 

4.  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appointment  or 
engagement  with. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appoint¬ 
ment  or  engagement. 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  disappoint  and  to 
defeat,  see  Defeat. 

dis-gp-pdint  -ed,  a.  [Disappoint,  «.] 

*1.  Unprepared,  unready. 

“  Out  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  Frustrated,  balked,  deceived  of  their  hopes, 
expectations,  or  desires. 

“  He  was  an  angry  and  disappointed  man.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

di s-gp-pdin t  -i fig,  pr.  par.  ,a.&s.  [Disappoint.  ] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Defeating,  deceiving,  or  frustrating  one’s  hopes, 
expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  Not  coming  up  to  one’s  expectations, 
dls-ap  point’-ment,  S.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

appointment  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  defeat  or  frustration  of  one’s  hopes,  expecta¬ 
tions,  or  desires. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  deceived  in 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

“  The  sage  replies, 

With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  1.  2. 

3.  A  frustrating,  balking,  foiling,  or  defeating. 
“The  providence  of  God  may  interpose  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  it.” —  Wilkins:  Nat.  Relig.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

dis-gp-pre'-9i-ate  (or  §IasshI),'y.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  appreciate  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  appreciate ;  to 
undervalue,  to  depreciate. 

*dis-gp-pre '-<jl-at-ed  (or  91  as  shl),  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Disappreciate.] 

*dis-gp-pre’-9i-at-ifig  (or  9lasshl),  pr.par., 
a.  &  s.  [Disappreciate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  disappreciation  (q.  v.). 

dis-gp-pre-91-a  -tion  (or  91  as  shl),  s.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  appreciation  (q.  v.).]  _  The  act  of 
undervaluing  or  depreciating  ;  depreciation. 

dis-ap-pro-ba -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
approbation  (q.  v.).]  The  actor  state  of  disapprov¬ 
ing,  censuring,  or  condemning:  disapproval,  cen¬ 
sure,  either  expressed  or  unexpressed. 

“He  was  obliged  to  publish  his  letters,  to  show  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  publishing  of  others.”— Pope. 

For  the  difference  between  disapprobation  and 
displeasure,  see  Displeasure. 


dis-ap-pro-ba  -tor- a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
approbatory  (q.  v.).]  Containing,  expressing,  or 
implying  disapprobation. 

disappro-pri  ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
appropriate  (q.  v.).l 

Eng.  Eccl.  Law:  Not  appropriated;  not  having 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  annexed  ;  stripped  or  divested 
of  appropriations  [Appropriation,  B.  1.] 

“If  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dis¬ 
solved,  the  parsonage  becomes  disappropriate  at  common 
law.” — Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

dis-gp-pro-prl-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appropriate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  remove  or  reduce  from  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  proper  or  appropriated  to  one 
person  or  thing. 

“To  assist  nature  in  disappropriating  that  evil.” — Mil- 
ton:  Tetrachordon. 

II.  English  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  To  sever  or  separate  as  an  appropriation. 

“The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  .  .  . 

would  have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  disap¬ 
propriated.” — Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  To  deprive,  strip,  or  divest  of  appropriations, 
dis-gp-pro-pri-a’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

appropriation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  removing  from  the  ap¬ 
propriate  use. 

2.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law :  The  act  of  alienating  church 
property  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appro¬ 
priated. 

dis-gp-prov-gl,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  approval 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disapproving,  condemning,  or 
censuring ;  disapprobation,  censure. 

“  There  being  not  a  word  let  fall  from  them  in  disap¬ 
proval  of  that  opinion.” — Olanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls, 
ch.  iv. 

dis-gp-pro  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
approve  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  disappr ouver ,  \ 

1.  To  condemn  or  censure  as  wrong;  to  dislike; 
to  show,  express,  or  feel  disapprobation  of. 

“The  rest  were  banditti,  whose  violence  and  licentious¬ 
ness  the  Government  affected  to  disapprove.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  reject;  not  to  confirm,  sanction, or  approve. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  express  or  show  disapprobation, 
or  dislike.  (It  is  generally  followed  by  of  before  that 
which  is  censured  or  disliked.) 

“A  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the  States  was 
transmitted  hither  from  Holland,  and  was  disapproved  of 
by  our  courts.” — Swift. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disapprove 
and  to  dislike  “  Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judg¬ 
ment;  dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve  or 
disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of  a  superior,  or 
one  wno  determines  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dis¬ 
like  is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  individual  are  consulted.  It  is  a  misuse 
of  the  judgment  to  disapprove,  when  we  need  only 
dislike ;  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to  disap¬ 
prove  because  wo  dislike."  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
dis-gp-prov  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disapprove.] 
dis-gp-pr6v'-ifig, pr.par., a.  &s.  [Disapprove.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  expressing  or  showing 
disapproval  or  disapprobation. 

dis-gp  prov  -lfig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disapproving; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  expressive  of  disapproval ;  with 
disapprobation. 

*dis-a  -proned,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  aproned 
(q.  v.).l  Without  or  not  wearing  an  apron. 

“  The  aproned  or  disaproned  burghers  moving  in  to 
breakfast.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

♦dis-ar9h.-bish.-0p,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
archbishop  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from 
the  status  of  an  archbishop. 

“We  had  to  disarchbishop  and  unlord, 

And  make  you  simple  Oranmer  once  again.” 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  iv.  2. 
*di§ -grd,  *dis-arde,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  dysig= silly, 
foolish.]  [Dizard,  Dizzy.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  blockhead,  a  fool,  a  silly  fellow. 

“  He  ran  abrode  in  a  foie’s  cote  like  a  disard.” — Gold- 
yng:  Justine,  fo.  41. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

“By  your  disarde  king,  not  you,  their  wrong  on  me 
doth  fall.” 

Abp.  Hall:  Transl.  of  Homer  (1581),  p.  10. 
dis-arm',  *des-arm-en,'u. t. &i.  [Fr .dksarmer: 
O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis— away,  from,  and  Fr.  orwer= 
to  arm.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  deprive  of  arms;  to  take  away  arms  or 
weapons  from. 

“  He  .  .  .  had  entered  the  town  and  had  disarmed 
the  inhabitants.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


2.  To  cause  to  lay  aside  arms;  to  reduce  to  » 
peace  footing ;  to  disband. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons,  animals,  (He. : 

(1)  To  render  harmless,  quiet,  or  innocuous ;  to 
quiet,  calm,  or  tame. 

“  Poetry  disarms 

The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  253,  254. 

(2)  To  render  unfit  or  unprepared  for  offense  or 
defense. 

“  Security  disarms  the  best  appointed  army.” — Fuller, 

2.  Of  things: 

*(1)  To  render  useless  as  an  arm  or  weapon. 

“  Hector  drawing  nigh 
To  Ajax,  of  its  brazen  point  disarm’d 
His  ashen  beam.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Hiad,  xvi. 

(2)  To  render  harmless,  powerless,  or  innocuous, 

“  To  disarm  envy  by  a  studied  6how  of  moderation.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Gen. :  To  lay  arms  down  or  aside ;  to  divest 
one’s  self  of  arms. 

2.  Spec. :  To  dismiss  or  disband  troops ;  to  reduce- 
forces  to  a  peace  footing. 

dis-ar -mg-ment,  s.  [Prob.  for  disarmment; 
Fr.  d6sarmement.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  depriving  or  stripping  of 
arms  ;  a  disarming ;  the  act  of  laying  arms  down  or 
aside. 

2.  Spec. :  The  reduction  of  forces  to  a  peace  foot¬ 
ing. 

dis-ar  -mg-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  arma¬ 
ture  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disarming  or  divesting  of 
anything  used  as  a  weapon.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“The  responsibility  of  this  singular  and  dangerous  dig. 
armature.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton.  ( Ogilvie .) 

dis-arm  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disarm.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deprived  or  divested  of  arms  ;  ren¬ 
dered  harmless,  powerless,  or  innocuous. 

2.  Her.:  Applied  to  a  bird  or  beast  deprived  of 
claws,  teeth,  or  beak. 

dis-ar  -mer,  s.  [Eng.  disarm;  -er.]  One  who- 
disarms. 

“  So  much  learning  and  abilities,  as  this  disarmer  i* 
believed  to  have.” — Hammond:  Works,  ii.  62. 

dis-arm  -lfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disarm.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  or  stripping  of 
arms;  a  rendering  harmless,  powerless,  or  innocu¬ 
ous. 

“  All  the  scoffings  and  revilings  which  were  thought 
necessary  by  S.  W.  for  the  disarming  of  schism.” — Ham¬ 
mond <  Works,  ii.  63. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  arms  down  or  aside;  disar¬ 
mament. 

dis-ar-ran'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  arrange 
(q.  v.)  .  Suggested  by  O.  Fr.  desarrenger=  “to  un¬ 
rank,  disorder,  disarray”  {Cotgrave).  {Skeat.)] 
To  disturb  the  order  or  arrangement  of;  to  put 
out  of  order;  to  derange. 

“  Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 

Of  something  disarranged.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  1. 

dis-g.r-ra.n  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disarrange.] 

dis-ar-ran  ge-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  aud  English 

arrangement  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging  or  putting  out  of  order 

“How,  I  pray,  is  it  possible  that  the  mere  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  of  matter  should  perform  this?”— 
A.  Baxter:  On  the  Soul  (1737),  ii.  137. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disarranged  or  not  in  regular 
order  or  method  ;  disorder;  want  of  arrangement, 

“  Here  glitt’ring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  disarrangement),  on  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees.’ 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  110-12. 

dis-gr-rang-ifig, pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Disarrange.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act.  of  disturbing  or  putting  out 
of  order  or  arrangement;  disarrangement. 

dis-gr-ray',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ddsarroyer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of  clothes. 

“  Now  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disarray, 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay.” 

Spenser:  Epithalamium. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del 


disarray 


2.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  rout. 

“  While  o’er  the  necks 
Thou  drovestof  warring  angels  disarray’d." 

Milton:  P  L.,  iii.  395,  396. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  divest  one’s  self  of  clothes;  to 
undress. 

dis-ar-ray',  *dis-a-ray,  *des-ray,  *dis-ray,  s. 

iFr.  dtsarroi:  d^s=Lat.  dis=away,  from;  Fr.  «r= 
jat.  ad=to,  and  O.  Fr.  roi=order.l 
1.  The  state  of  being  without  clothes;  undress; 
disorder  in  dress. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

“  E’en  Hector  fled  :  through  hoops  of  disarray. 

The  fiery  coursers  forced  their  lord  away.” 

Pope-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  l40,  44L 

dls-ar-ray  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disarray,  u.] 
dls-ar-ray  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disarray,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  of  clothes  ot  undressing. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confusion  or  disorder. 
dls-ar-tlc-U-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
articulate  (q.  v.)„]  To  separate,  divide,  or  sunder 
the  joints  of. 

dls-ar-tlc-U-la’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng. 
articulation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  sundering  joints 
or  articulations. 

*dls-as  -i-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dis=  away,  from,  and 
asinus=  an  ass.]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  an 
asinine  nature. 

“Doth  he  desire  to  be  disasinated  and  become 
Man  again?” 

Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  i 8.  (Davies.) 

*dis-as-sent',  *dys-a-sent,  *dyss-ai-  sent,  v.  i. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  dissent; 
to  disagree ;  not  to  assent  or  agree 

“  Alle  the  most  of  tho  mighty  .  .  . 

Dyssaisent  to  the  dede.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,868. 

*dls-as-senf,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  assent,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Dissent,  refusal. 

“Without  the  Frenche  kynge's  consent  or  disassent." — 
Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

*dis-sis-seilt'-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assenter 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  dissents  or  disagrees;  a  dis¬ 
senter. 

“Alledging  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the  disassent- 
ers." — State  Trials;  Lord  Balmerino  (an.  1634). 

+dls-as-si-du'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  as¬ 
siduity  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  absence  of  care,  atten¬ 
tion,  or  assiduity ;  neglect,  carelessness. 

“The  Cecilians  kept  him  back;  as  very  well  knowing 
that,  upon  every  little  absence  or  disassiduity,  he  should 
be  subject  to  take  cold  at  his  back.” — Wotton. 

dis-as-so  -Qi-ate  (or  9I  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  associate  (q.  v.).]  To  separate,  to  dis¬ 
unite,  to  disjoin. 

“  Disassociating  herself  from  the  body.”  —  Florio: 
Transl.  of  Montaigne’ s  Essays  (1613),  p.  630. 

dls-as-so  -91-at-ed  (or  91  as  shi) ,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Disassociate.] 

dis-as-so -9i-at-mg  (or  91  as  shl),  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Disassociate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  separating,  disuniting, 
or  disjoining. 
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2.  To  injure,  to  hurt,  to  afflict. 

“  Some  were  cuffed  and  much  disastered  found,” 

Tennant:  Anster  Fair,  iii.  65. 

3.  To  disfigure. 

“Which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks.” — Shakesp.:  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

*di§-as  -tered.  a.  [Eng.  disaster ;  -ed.] 

1.  Blasted  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavorable 
planet. 

“  Oanst  thou  now  receive  that  disastered  changeling?” — 
Sidney. 

2.  Afflicted  injured,  unlucky. 

“  In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disastered  stands.” 

*di§-as’-ter-ly,  adv 
astrously. 

“Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom’d  tongues  .  . 

Thy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess.” 

Drayton-  Lady  Geraldine  to  Surrey. 

dl§-as  -trous,  *dIs-as’-ter-ous,  a. 

ter;  -oms.] 

1.  Gloomy ;  threatening  or  foreboding  disaster. 

“The  moon, 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  596-98. 

2.  Unfortunate,  calamitous,  ruinous,  unlucky. 

“  The  disastrous  event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  had 
not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people.” — Macaulay.  Hist , 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

dl§-as  -trous-ljf,  *di§-as -ter-ous-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  disastrous ;  -ly.]  In  a  disastrous,  ruinous,  or 
calamitous  manner. 

“  While  things  were  thus  disastrously  decreed.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  v. 

di§-as -trous-ne9s,  s.  [Eng.  disastrous;  -ness.] 
Unfortunateness,  calamitousness,  unluckiness. 

*dis-g,t-ta9h’1  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attach 
(a.  v.).]  To  set  free  from  attachment,  to  loose,  to 
disjoin,  to  unfasten,  to  detach. 

*dis  at-ta9h'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
attachment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  freeing  from  attach¬ 
ment  ;  a  loosening,  disjoining,  or  unfastening. 

dis-at-ti're,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attire 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip,  to  undress. 

*dis-at-tu  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  attune 
(q.v.).]  To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony. 

“  He  disattuned  it  .  .  .  for  the  reception  of  Norah’s 
letters.” — Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xvi.  (Davies.) 

tdls-aug-ment',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  aug¬ 
ment,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  diminish,  to  decrease. 

“  There  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure, 

Which  force  deprives  not,  fortune  disaugments  not.” 

Quarles .-  Emblems.  ( Nares . ) 

tdls-au’-thor-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
authorize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  authority  or 

credit. 

‘  The  obtrusion  of  such  particular  instances  as  these 
are  insufficient  to  disauthorize  a  note  grounded  upon  the 
final  intention  of  nature.” — Wotton. 

*dls-a-va  il,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  avail,  v. 
(q.v.)]  To  be  of  no  avail  to. 

“That  plea  would  not  disavail  me.” — Richardson:  Sir 
C.  Grandison,  ii.  54. 

*dis-g,-va  11,  *dls-g,-va  ile,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  avail,  s.  (q.v.)]  Hurt,  loss,  injury. 

“Their  disgrace  and  strife  his  disavaile.” — Davies: 
Microcosmos,  p.  11.  (Davies.) 

*dis-gi-ven'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  aventure; 
Port.  &  Sp.  desaventura;  Ital.  disavventura .]  A 
misadventure,  a  misfortune. 

“  This  infortune  or  this  disaventure." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  269. 

tdis-a-vdu9h',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 


disbark 

diS-3,-T<Jw’  -&1,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  avowal 
(a.  v.).]  The  act  of  disavowing,  disclaiming,  or 
disowning ;  a  denial. 

“  An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  om 
fear.” — Richardson.  Clarissa. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disavowal 
and  denial:  “The  disavowal  is  a  general  declar¬ 
ation;  the  denial  is  a  particular  assertion:  the 
former  is  made  voluntarily  and  unasked  for,  the 
latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a  charge :  we 
disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest  where  truth 
only  is  concerned ;  we  deny  in  matters  01  personal 
Interest  where  the  character  or  feelings  aro  impli¬ 
cated.  What  is  disavowed  is  generally  in  support 


Thomson:  Winter,  278,279.  ^aiao.  irS^ma^ften .  be  in  direct 

[Eng.  disaster;  -ly  j  Dis-  tmth  •  «r»  honest  mind  will  always  at^- 


dis-g,s-s6-9l-a’-tion,  (or  cl  as  shi),  s.  [Pref.  dis-  _ _ 

and  Eng.  association.]  Client.:  The  decomposition  agv)uc/4  (q,  v.),l 
of  a  compound  by  heat,  the  molecules  reuniting 
when  the  heat  is  removed.  [Dissociation.] 

dlij-as  -ter,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  desastre :  des  =  Lat. 
dis=away,  from,  andFr.  astre= Lat.  astrum=  a  sta.i, 
a  planet;  Ital.  disastro ;  Sp.  &  Port,  des  astro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  blast,  stroke,  or  influence  of  an  unfavor-  =  away,  from,  and  avouer  —  to  avow, 
able  or  unlucky  planet ;  an  unpropitious  portent  or  [Avow.] 


A.  Trans. :  To  disavow,  to  disown. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  refuse,  to  disclaim. 

“  They  flatly  disavoueh 
To  yield  him  more  obedience.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

dlS-a-VOW”,  v.  f.  _  [Fr.  dSsavouer:  des= Lat.  dis 

to  own.] 


violation  of  truth :  an  honest  mind  will  always  1 
avow  whatever  has  been  erroneously  attributea  to 
it ;  a  timid  person  sometimes  denies  what  he  knows 
to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the  consequences :  many 
—  .  persons  have  disavowed  being  the  author  or  the 

[Eng  disas-  letters  which  are  known  as  the ‘Letters  01  Junius. 

(Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

*dis-g,-vdYfr  -g.n9e,  s.  [Eng.  disavow;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  disavowing ;  a  disavowal,  a  denial. 

“  An  utter  denial  and  disavowanoe  of  this  point.”  South: 
Serm.,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

dls-a-vow'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disavow.] 
fdis-a-vdw'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disavow;  -er.]  One  who 
disavows,  disclaims,  or  denies. 
dis-a-vow’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  Sts.  [Disavow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  disavowal,  a  denial, 
tdis-a-vow  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disavow ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  disavowing ;  a  disavowal,  denial,  or  dis¬ 
owning. 

“  As  touching  the  Tridentine  history,  his  holiness  will 
not  press  you  to  any  disavowment  thereof.” — Wotton :  A 
Letter  to  the  Regius  Professor. 

dis-band',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desbander.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  unloose,  to  set  loose  or  free,  to  untie. 

“  What  savage  bull  disbanded  from  his  stall 
Of  wrathe  a  signe  more  inhumane  could  make?  ” 
Stirling:  Aurora,  st.  iv. 

2.  To  dismiss  from  military  service ;  to  break  up 
a  body  of  men  engaged  as  soldiers. 

“A  command  to  disband  the  army.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*3.  To  set  free  or  loose  from  any  bonds  or  ties ;  to 
discard,  to  divorce. 

“And  therefore  she  ought  to  be  disbanded.” — Milton : 
Doctrine  of  Divorce. 

*4.  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

“  Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to 
make  such  a  deluge,  was  created  upon  that  occasion;  and, 
when  the  business  was  done,  all  disbanded  again,  and  anni¬ 
hilated.” — Woodward. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  retire  from  military  service;  to  be  dis¬ 
banded. 

“  Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and  many 
of  our  men  came  ashore.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

2  To  break  up ;  to  separate. 

“  How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

*3.  To  dissolve,  to  be  broken  up  or  dissolved. 

“  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.” 

Herbert:  Assurance. 

dls-band’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disband.] 
dls-band  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disband.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  intended  to  effect 
the  disbanding  of  an  army. 

“  The  Disbanding  Bill  had  received  the  royal  assent.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  dismissing  from  military 
service;  disbandment. 

“  The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  immediate 


omen. 

“Disasters  veiled  the  sun.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  A  misfortune,  a  mishap,  a  calamity:  an  un¬ 
toward  or  disastrous  event  or  accident. 

“Disaster  had  followed  disaster.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Disastrous. 

If  For  the  difference  between  disaster  and  calam¬ 
ity,  see  Calamity. 

*dl§-as’-ter,  v.  t.  [Disaster,  s.] 

1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavorable 
planet. 


1.  To  deny  the  truth  of,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  entire  disbanding  of  the  army  had  an  easy  task.”- 


or  own  as  true. 

“  Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow.” 

Byron:  And  Thou  Art  Dead. 

2.  To  disown,  to  disclaim,  to  refuse  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  ;  to  disclaim  responsibility  for. 

“We  cannot  trust  this  ambassador’s  undertakings, 
because  his  senate  may  disavow  him.” — Brougham. 

*3.  To  disprove,  to  refute. 

“  Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth 
And  disavow  my  blood:  Plantagenet’s.” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  2. 


Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

dis-band -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disband;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disbanding. 

dls-bar',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bar,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
To  expel  or  remove  from  the  list  of  barristers ;  to 
deprive  of  the  right  to  plead  as  a  barrister. 

*dls-barl£'  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desbarquer ;  Fr. 
d6barquer.]  [Debark.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  disembark ;  to  land  from 
a  ship,  to  put  on  shore. 

“  Disbark  the  sheep,  an  offering  to  the  gods.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  22. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  junidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wort,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  c&r,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  g6,  p5t, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  lrwv 


disbark 
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disc-coupling 


B.  Intrans. :  To  disembark,  to  come  on  shore 
from  a  ship. 

“  When  he  was  arrived  at  Alexandria  and  disbarked.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  358. 

dls-bark'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bark 
(2) ,  s.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  strip  off  the  bark  of,  to  bark. 

“Walls  made  of  fir-trees,  unsquared  and  only  dis¬ 
barked.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  730. 

*dis-bark  ed  (1),  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disbark  (1),  v.] 
*dls-bark  ed  (2),  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disbark  (2),u.] 

dls-bar-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disbar ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disbarring  or  depriving  of  the  privileges  and 
status  of  a  barrister. 

dls-bar'-rlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disbar.] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Disbarment  (q.  v.). 
*dls-ba  se,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and  English 

base,  a.  (q.  v.)]  To  debase. 

“  Before  I  will  disbase  mine  honor  so.” 

Greene:  ALphonsus,  v.  (Davies.) 
*dls-be-c6'me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  become 
(q.  v.).]  To  misbecome. 

“  Anything  that  may  disbecome 
The  place  on  which  you  sit.” 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  v.  2. 

diS-be-lief',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  belief  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  belief  or  faith ;  a  refusal  to  believe 
in  anything ;  unbelief. 

“  The  disbelief  of  such  articles  as  are  invented  by 
men.” — Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

*2.  A  system  of  error. 

“  Nugatory  disbeliefs  wound  off  and  done  with.  — Jer. 
Taylor. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disbelief  and 
unbelief:  “  Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing 
that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is. 
Unbelief  expresses  properly  a  believing  the  con¬ 
trary  or  what  one  has  believed  before :  disbelief  is 
most  applicable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life ;  un¬ 
belief  to  serious  matters  of  opinion :  our  disbelief  of 
the  idle  tales  which  are  told  by  beggars  is  justified 
by  the  frequent  detection  of  their  falsehood ;  our 
Savior  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for  his  unbelief, 
and  gave  him  such  evidences  of  his  identity  as  dis¬ 
sipated  every  doubt.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dls-be-lie  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  be¬ 
lieve  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  Not  to  believe,  credit,  or  have  faith 
in ;  to  discredit,  to  distrust. 

“The  French  government  and  the  English  opposition 
agreed  in  disbelieving  his  protestations.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  Not  to  believe ,  to  be  without  faith 
(generally  followed  by  in  before  that  from  which 
belief  or  credit  is  withheld). 

dis-be-liev  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disbelieve.] 

dls-be-liev'-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  believer 
q.  v.).]  One  who  refuses  to  believe,  credit,  or  have 
aith  in  anything ;  an  unbeliever. 

“The  pretended  Christian,  who  leads  a  bad  life,  is  much 
worse  than  an  infidel,  a  downright  disbeliever." — Gilpin: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

dis-be-liev -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disbelieve.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  refusing  or  being  with¬ 
out  belief  or  faith  in  anything ;  disbelief. 

“It  being  the  disbelieving  of  an  eternal  truth  of  God’s.” 
—Hammond:  Practical  Catechism. 

dis-benph  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bench 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  drive  from  or  deprive  of  a  seat. 

“  Sir,  I  hope. 

My  words  disbenched  you  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Law :  In  England  to  expel  from  or  deprive  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  bencher ;  in  this 
country  to  impeach  a  judge  and  deprive  him  of  his 
seat  on  the  bench.  (Colloq.) 

*dis-bend',  v.'t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bend  (q.  v.).] 
To  relax,  to  unbend. 

“As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart 
So  bondage  doth  disbend,  else  break,  the  heart.” 

Stirling:  Julius  Ccesar,  chorus  iii. 

*dls-blnd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bind  (q.  v.).] 
To  free  from  bands  or  bondage ;  to  unbind. 

“How  dare  we  disbind  or  loose  ourselves  from  the  tye?” 
—Mede:  Texts  of  Scripture,  bk.  i.,  disc.  2. 

*dls-bla  me,  *des-blam-en,  v.  t-  [O.  Fr.  des- 
blamer.']  To  acquit  from  blame  or  fault. 

“  Desblametri  me  if  any  worde  be  lame, 

For  as  myn  auctor  seyde,  so  seye  I.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  (prohem.  17). 


♦dis-blam’-lffg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disblame.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  clearing  from  blame;  a 
defense,  an  exoneration. 

“  With  his  humble  request  but  of  one  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  audience  for  his  disblaming.” — Sir  J.  Finett:  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Foreign  Ambassadors  (1656),  p.  240. 

dls-bod-Ied,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bodied 
(q.  v.).]  Freed  or  separated  from  the  body ;  disem¬ 
bodied. 

“  The  disbodied  souls  shall  return  and  be  joined  again 
to  bodies.” — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  143. 

*dIs-bod-jf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  body 
(q.  v.).]  To  separate  or  set  free  from  the  body ;  to 
disembody. 

*dIs-bord',  v.  i.  [Fr.  deborder. To  disembark. 

“  They  .  .  .  did  all  disbord, 

To  shore  to  supper.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv. 

dls-bos-ca’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  boscage 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ation.']  The  same  as  Disafforest¬ 
ing  (q.  v.). 

dis-bdw  -el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bowel 
(q.  v.).]  To  take  out  the  bowels  of ;  to  disembowel. 

“  A  great  oak  dry  and  dead— 

Whose  foot  in  ground  hath  left  but  feeble  hold. 

But  half  disboweled  lies  above  the  ground.” 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome,  xxviii. 

dls-bow-eled,  dis-bovr'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Disbowel.] 

dls-bow  -el-Ing,  dls-bow'-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.  [Disbowel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ch  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  disembowel¬ 
ing. 

dls-branph',  *dls-brauneh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  branch  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  lop  or  cut  off  a  branch ;  to  deprive  of 
branches. 

“  The  husbandman  shall  not  doe  amisse  to  disbraunch 
and  lop  his  tree-groves.” — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii., 
ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  or  cut  away,  as  from  the 
main  stem. 

“  She,  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither.” 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  iv.  2. 

dis-bud  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bud  (q.v.).] 
To  cut  away  buds  from;  to  deprive  of  a  certain 
number  of  buds  or  shoots,  so  that  the  plant  may  not 
become  weakened  through  an  insufficient  supply  of 
sap,  which  would  be  the  case  if  all  the  buds  or 
shoots  were  allowed  to  grow. 

dis-bud  -ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Disbud.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  excess 
of  buds  or  shoots. 

dls-bUr -den,  dls-bur -then,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  burden  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  free  or  ease  of  a  burden ;  to  remove  a 
burden  from  ;  to  unburden ;  to  unload. 

“  More  hands 

Help  to  disburden  nature  of  her  birth.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  623,  624. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  incumbrance. 

“  We  shall  disburden  the  piece  of  those  hard  shadow¬ 
ings,  which  are  always  ungraceful.” — Dryden •'  Dufresnoy’s 
Art  of  Painting. 

2.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  mental  burden  or  op¬ 
pression  ;  to  relieve. 

“  My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must  break  with  silence. 
Ere ’t  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue.” 

Shakesp.-  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  burden ;  to  relieve  one’s  self  from 
a  burden. 

“  Lucia,  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me, 

And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir’d  distress.” 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  2. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  free  or  deliver  one’s  self  of  a  burden, 
weight,  or  load. 

“The  river,  with  ten  branches  or  streams,  disburdens 
himself  within  the  Persian  sea.” — Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

2.  Fig. :  To  relieve  one’s  self  by  the  disclosure  or 
acknowledgment  of  any  mental  burden. 

*C.  Intrans.:  To  relieve  or  ease  one’s  mind. 

“  Adam  ...  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint.” 

Milton.  P.  L.,  x.  719. 


dls-biir'-dened,  dls-bur’-thened,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Disburden.] 

dls-bur  -den-mg,  dls-bur  -then-Ing,  pr.  par., 

a.&s.  [Disburden.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  or  easing  of  a 
burden. 

dis-bur-geon,  *dls-bur'-gen,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  burgeon  (q.  v.).]  To  strip  or  deprive  of 
the  burgeons,  or  buds. 

“In  disburgening  and  defoiling  a  vine.” — Holland, 
Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*dls-bur  se,  s.  [Fr.  d6bours6;  0.  Fr.  desboursS, 
pa.  par.  of  desbourser,  Fr.  dibourser— to  pay  down.] 
A  payment,  a  disbursement. 

“  Some  add  disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance.’’ 

Machin:  Dumb  Knight,  v.  (Davies.) 

dls-bur  se,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dibourser;  Old  Fr.  des¬ 
bourser:  des— Lat.  dis = a  way,  from,  and  bourse=& 
purse.]  To  pay  down,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to 
spend. 

“  The  duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  rex  enues.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dls-bur  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disburse,  a.] 

dls-bur  se-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desboursement ;  Fr. 
d&boursement,  from  d6bourser= to  disburse.] 

1.  The  act  of  disbursing,  expending,  or  laying  out 
of  money. 

“  The  queen’s  treasure,  in  so  great  occasions  of  disburse¬ 
ments,  is  not  always  so  ready.” — Spenser:  Ireland. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  disbursed  or  expended ;  expen¬ 
diture,  payment. 

“I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining  the  finances  of 
the  Prusenses,  their  disbursements,  and  credits.” — Mel- 
moth:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  lett.  16. 

dls-burs'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disburs(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
disburses,  pays  out,  or  expends  money. 

dls-burs  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disburse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  laying  out  or  expending 
money ;  disbursement. 

“  He  demanded  to  have  the  disbursing  of  the  money 
himself.” — Golding:  Justine,  fol.  35. 

dls-bur  -then ,  v.  t.  [  Disburden  .] 

disc,  disk,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  discus= a  quoit,  a  plate ; 
Gr.  diskos=& quoit.]  [Desk,  Dish.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  circular  piece  of  iron,  stone,  &c.,  used  a3  a 
quoit. 

“His  soldiers  hurl’d  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow.” 

Cowper-  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Any  flat  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a  piece 
of  metal,  the  aperture  of  a  telescope ;  the  face  of 
the  sun  as  it  appears  projected  in  the  heavens. 

“The  satellite  itself  is  discernible  on  the  diso  as  a 
bright  spot.” — Herschel:  Astronomy  (1868),  §  640. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  face  or  visible  projection  of  a 
celestial  body. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  flowering  plants: 

(а)  Gen. :  An  organ  consisting  of  certain  bodies 
or  projections  situated  between  the  base  of  the 
stamens  and  that  of  the  ovary,  but  constituting  no 
part  of  either.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a 
fleshy  ring,  either  entire  or  variously  lobed,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  base  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Lamium, 
Orobanche,  jfcc.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cup,  as  in  Pseonia  ; 
sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  few  scales,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  plants  with  an  inferior  ovary. 
(Lindley,  &c.) 

(б)  Spec. :  A  fleshy  solid  body  interposed  between 
the  top  of  the  ovary  and  the  base  of  the  style  in  the 
Compositae.  In  this  great  order,  or  series  of  orders, 
the  inflorescence  is  suggestive  of  the  sun  surrounded 
by  rays.  In  a  daisy  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  the 
yellow  tubular  ones,  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  the 
ring  of  ligulate  (strap-shaped)  white  or  pink-tipped 
florets  surrounding  those  first  mentioned. 

(2)  Of  flowerless  plants : 

(а)  The  receptacle  of  some  fungals. 

(б)  The  Chymenium  of  certain  other  fungals. 

3.  Mach. :  One  of  the  collars  separating  and  fast¬ 
ening  the  cutters  on  a  horizontal  mandrel. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

disc-coupling,  disk-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  coupling  composed  of  two  discs 
keyed  on  the  connected  end  of  the  two  shafts.  One 
of  the  two  discs  has  in  it  two  recesses  into  which 
corresponding  projections  on  the  other  disc  are 
fitted,  thus  locking  the  two  discs  together. 


Mil,  bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 
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disk  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of  rotary  steam- 
engine  which  was  invented  by  Ericsson  and  im¬ 
proved  by  Bishopp  and  others.  In  the  Ericsson 
engine  the  disk  revolves,  and  in  the  Bisnopp  engine 
the  disk  oscillates. 


disc-telegraph,  disk-telegraph,  s. 

Teleg.:  One  in  which  the  letters  and  figures  are 
arranged  around  a  circular  plate  and  are  brought 
consecutively  to  an  opening,  or  otherwise  specific¬ 
ally  indicated.  The  first  of  this  class  of  telegraphic 
apparatus  seems  to  have  been  tUat  of  Ronald  made 
in  1816.  At  each  end  of  the  line  were  clocks  beating 
in  unison  ;  at  least,  such  was  the  requirement  of  the 
invention.  Each  clock-work  rotated  a  disk  having 
the  letters  and  numerals  on  a  circular  track,  and 
these  were  exposed  in  consecutive  order  at  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  dial,  the  two  ends  of  the  lice  showing  the 
same  letter  coincidently.  The  sender  of  a  message 
watched  till  the  required  letter  came  in  view,  then 
made  an  electric  connection,  which  diverged  a  pair 
of  pith  balls  and  drew  attention  to  the  letter.  This 
was  repeated  for  each  letter,  the  parties  waiting 
till  the  required  letter  came  in  its  turn  to  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  respective  dials.  (Knight.) 

disc-valve,  disk-valve,  s. 

Mach. :  A  valve  formed  by  a  perforated  disk  which 
nas  a  rotation,  partial  and  reciprocating,  or  com¬ 
plete,  upon  a  circular  seat  whose  apertures  form 
ports  for  steam  or  other  fluid. 


disc-wheel,  disk-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  wheel  which  differs  from  the  usual 
worm-wheel  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  spiral  to 
the  cog-wheel.  The 
spiral  thread  on  the 
face  of  the  disk  drives 
the  spur-gear,  moving 
it  the  distance  of  one 
tooth  at  each  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  shafts  are  at 
angles  to  each 
.  (Knight.) 

*dis-cag  ed,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
caged  (q.  v.).]  Un¬ 
caged,  released  from  a 
cage. 

“  She  let  me  fly  dis- 

caged.”  Disk-wheel. 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and 
Lynette. 

disc '-9.I,  a.  [Eng.  disc;  -ah]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  disc. 

*dis-cal  -§e-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  discalceatus  = 
barefooted,  unshod :  dis=away,  from,  and  calceatus 
=shod ;  calceus= a  shoe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strip,  pull,  or  put  off  shoes  or  san¬ 
dals  from. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  put  off  one’s  shoes.  (Cockeram.) 


right 

other 


dis-cal'-§e-a-ted,  adj.  [Latin  discalceatus .] 
Stripped  or  deprived  of  shoes  or  sandals. 

*dis-cal-§e-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  discalceatus .]  The 
act  of  stripping  or  putting  off  shoes  or  sandals. 

“  The  custom  of  discalceation,  or  putting  off  their  shoes 
at  meals.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 


dis-cal'9ed,  a.  [Lat.  discaZceaZtts=unshod:  dis 
(neg.),  and  calceatus= shod.] 

Church  History : 

1.  Gen.:  Unshod;  wearing  sandals,  as  an  act  of 
mortification,  instead  of  shoes  or  boots. 

“  Teresa  is  said  to  have  copied  the  arrangements  for  the 
refectory  from  a  convent  of  Discalced  Franciscanesses  at 
Valladolid.” — H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.  J.:  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Teresa,  i.  231. 

2.  Spec. :  A  term  applied  to  the  religious  of  both 
sexes  practicing  the  reform  introduced  by  St.  Teresa 
into  the  Carmelite  Order  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

*dls-camp',  v.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  descamper ;  Fr.  di- 
camper.) 

A.  Intrans.:  To  raise  or  remove  a  camp;  to  de¬ 
part  from  a  camp.  (Cotgrave.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  camp. 

“He  discamped  him  and  draue  him  out  of  the  field.” — 
Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  242. 

*dis-can  -der,  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  squander 
with  pref.  dis.]  To  squander,  to  scatter  (?). 

“  By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13  (Folio). 

*dls-can-dy,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  candy 
(q.  v.).]  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

“The  hearts 

That  spanieled  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discaruly,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Csesar.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 


*dis-cant',  v.  &  s.  [Descant.] 
dis -cant,  s.  [Lat.  dis  =  twice,  and  cantus  =  a 
song.] 

Music:  A  double-song;  originally  the  melody  or 
counterpoint  sung  with  a  plain-song;  thence  the 
upper  voice  or  leading  melody  in  a  piece  of  part- 
music  ;  and  thence  the  canto,  cantus,  or  soprano 
voice,  which  was,  as  late  as  Mendelssohn,  written  in 
the  C  clef.  (Grove.) 

dis-ca-pag-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
capacitate  (q.  v.) .]  To  incapacitate ;  to  make  unfit 
or  incapable. 

dis-card',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  card 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  descartar ;  0.  Fr.  escarter ;  Fr.  icarter : 
Ital.  scarlare= to  throw  away  cards  from  the  hand.] 
[Decard.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  The  elder  hand  is  entitled  to  discard  five  cards.” — 
Field. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  throw  off  or  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 

“  I  here  discard  my  sickness.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  dismiss  from  service,  employment,  or  close 
intimacy ;  to  disown,  to  cast  off. 

“  William,  indeed,  was  not  the  man  to  discard  an  old 
friend.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xziii. 

(5)  To  renounce,  to  disown,  to  reject. 

“  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  discard I” 

Longfellow.  Golden  Legend,  iv. 
*(4)  To  free,  to  disencumber,  to  deprive. 

“I  only  discard  myself  of  those  things  that  are  noxious 
to  my  body.” — Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  293. 

II.  Cards:  To  throw  away  from  the  hand  certain 
cards  which  have  been  dealt  to  the  player,  but  are 
not  used  or  needed  by  him.  In  whist  when  a  player 
is  unable  to  follow  suit,  and  does  not  trump,  he 
throws  away  or  discards  one  of  another  suit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Cards :  To  throw  certain  cards  out  of  the  hand. 
“We  should  discard  from  the  best  protected  suit — viz., 
the  small  diamond.  Reasons  in  full  will  be  found  in  any 
book  which  treats  of  discarding  from  strength  to  the 
adverse  trump  lead.” — Field. 
dis-card,  s.  [Discard,  v.] 

Cards : 

1.  The  act  of  discarding  or  throwing  out  of  the 
hand  such  cards  as  are  not  necessary. 

“  After  the  discard,  or  if  there  is  no  discard,  after  the 
deal,  the  non-dealer  leads  any  card  he  thinks  fit.” — Eng¬ 
lish  Encyclopaedia. 

2.  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

“  According  to  English  rule  a  player  cannot  alter  his 
discard  after  he  has  touched  the  stock.” — Field. 

dis-card  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discard,  p.] 
dis-card  -lfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discard.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  throwing  away  certain  cards 
from  a  hand. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  casting  off,  rejecting,  or  dis¬ 
owning. 

dis-card'-ure,  s.  [Eng.  discard;  -ure.)  The 
act  of  discarding,  rejecting,  or  disowning. 

“In  what  shape  does  it  constitute  a  plea  for  the  discard- 
ure  of  religion?” — Hayter:  Rem.  on  Hume’s  Dialog.  (1780), 
p.  38. 

dis-car  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  discus;  Gr. diskos=;\  round 
plate,  a  quoit,  a  disk.  So  called  from  the  breadth  of 
the  disc.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rhamnacese.  Dis¬ 
car  ia  febri  fug  a  yields  the  Quina  of  Brazil,  which  is 
used  as  a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic. 

*dis-car  -nate,  a.  [Lat.  dis=  away,  apart,  and 
carnatus= having  a  body:  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  a 
body;  Sp.  &  Port,  descarnado;  Ital.  discarnato ; 
Fr.  dicharni.]  Stripped  or  deprived  of  flesh. 

“Furnished  with  a  load  of  broken  and  discarnate 
bones.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  xv. 

dls-ca  se,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  case  (q.  v.).] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering ;  to  undress. 

“Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell; 

I  will  disease  me.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 
*dls-cask  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cask  (q.  v.).] 
To  turn  out  of  a  cask. 

“  No  Tunny  is  suffered  to  be  sold  unless  first  discaskt.” 
— Sandy s:  Travels,  p.  239.  (Davies.) 

*dis-<je  de,  v.  i.  [Lat.  discedo .] 

1.  To  depart. 

“  I  dare  not  discede  from  my  copy.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist., 
iv.  16. 

2.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 


dis-§el-I-a  -§§-18,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  disceli(um)t 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous  Mosses, 
of  gregarious  habits,  very  dwarf  and  stemless,  aris- 
ing  from  a  green  prothallium  spreading  on  the 
ground.  (Griffith  cfe  Henfrey.) 

dls-gel'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  <Iis=twice,  twofold,  and 
skelos=  a  leg,  a  limb.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  type  of  the  family 
Disceliacese  (q.  v.). 

*dis-§end  -en-$y,  s.  [Descendency.]  Descent'. 

“I  could  make  unto  you  a  long  discourse,  of  their  race, 
bloud,  family,  discendencie ,  degree,  title,  and  office.” 
Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612).  (Naves. ) 

♦dls-9en.se,  s.  [Lat.  descensus .]  Descent;  suc¬ 
cession. 

“  With  vthir  princis  porturit  in  that  place, 

From  the  begynning  of  thare  fyrst  discense.” 

Douglas.  Virgil,  211,  26. 

♦dissent  -Ine,  a.  [Eng.  discent— descent,  and 
suff.  -ine.]  Lineal ;  in  regular  descent. 

“  By  the  discentine  line  of  Kings  from  the  Conquest.” — 
Nashe:  Lenten  Stuff.  (Davies.) 

*dls-9§p  -cion,  *dIs-9ep-cione,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dis- 
cepter= to  debate  or  plead  a  cause;  Lat.  discepto.) 

The  determination  of  causes  in  consequence  of 
debate,  without  the  necessity  of  renewed  citations. 
(Jamieson.) 

“For  the  discepcione  of  the  kingis  liegis  be  aulde  sum- 
mondis.” — Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  1492),  p.  298. 

dis-9ept',  v.  i.  [Lat.  discepto— to  contend,  to 
dispute:  dis— away,  apart,  and  capto— to  catch  at.] 
To  dissent. 

“I  try  it  with  my  reason,  nor  discept 
From  any  point  I  probe  and  pronounce  sound.” 

Browning :  Ring  and  Book,  x.  1,350. 

*dls-9§p-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  disceptatio,  from  dis- 
ceptatus,  pa.  par.  of  discepto.)  A  dispute,  a  conten¬ 
tion,  a  controversy. 

“Verbose  janglings,  and  endless  disceptations.” 

Strype:  Memorials  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1540.) 

dis  -9ep-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  He  who  engages  in 
a  dispute  or  controversy  ;  a  disputant,  a  controver¬ 
sialist. 

“  The  inquisitive  disceptators  of  this  age.” — Cowley. 

*dls-cep-ter,  *dls-9ep  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.  t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  scepter  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of 
a  scepter ;  to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

.  “Who  will  beleeue  that  Holopherne, 

Who  did  a  hundred  famous  princes  deme, 

Should  be  disceptered,  slain,  left  in  a  midow, 

By  no  great  Gyant,  but  a  feeble  widow?  ” 

Hudson:  Judith,  p.  86. 

dl§-cern  (cern  as  zern)  (1),  *dl§-cer  ne  (l),v.t. 

&i.  [Fr.  discerner,  from  Lat.  discerno=to  distin¬ 
guish:  dis=  away,  apart,  and  cerno= to  separate; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  krind= to  separate,  to  judge,  to 
decide;  Sp.  and  Port,  discernir;  Ital.  discernere.) 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  distinguish;  to  make  a  distinction;  to  dis¬ 
criminate. 

“And  he  discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were 
hairy.” — Genesis  xxvii.  23. 

*2.  To  pick  out,  to  select,  to  separate. 

“  Discern  thou  what  is  thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to 
thee.” — Genesis  xxxi.  32. 

*3.  To  constitute  a  distinction,  a  difference  be¬ 
tween;  to  distinguish. 

“  Nothing  else  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice.” 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  distinguish,  discover,  or  perceive  with  the 
eye. 

“  Our  unassisted  sight  ...  is  not  acute  enough  to 
discern  the  minute  texture  of  visible  objects.” — Beattie: 
On  Truth,-  pt.  ii.,  eh.  i.  §  2. 

5.  To  distinguish,  detect,  or  perceive  mentally. 

“The  intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  humanity 

which  remedies  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

6.  To  judge  or  decide  between  ;  to  discriminate. 

“  Exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.” — Heb.  v.  14. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  distinction  or  difference ;  to  discrimi¬ 
nate,  judge,  or  decide. 

“  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad.” — 1  Kings  iii.  9. 

2.  To  see,  to  perceive,  to  distinguish  with  the 
eyes. 

“As  far  as  I  could  well  discern 
For  smoke.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

*11.  Law:  To  have  judicial  cognizance. 

“It  discerneth  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of  stel- 
lionate.” — Bacon. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  discern  and  to 
perceive,  see  Perceive. 
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dl§-cern'  (cern  as  zern)  (2),  *dis-cerne  (2), 
tde-cerne,  v.  t.  [Decern.]  To  decree,  to  adjudge. 

“I  decerne  and  jugis  all  thir  gudis  to  be  recoverit.  I 
consent  hereto  and  discernis  the  samin  to  be  done.” — Bel - 
lendeii:  T.  Livius,  p.  60. 

*di§-cern -^nge  (cern  as  zern), s.  [O.Fr.]  Dis¬ 
cernment. 

“He  clearely  manifesteth,  that  either  he  hath  but  a 
blinde  discernance,  or  that  in  wisedome  he  is  inferiour  to 
a  woman.” — Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612.  ( Nares .) 

discerned'  (cerned  as  zernd),  pet,  par,  or  ct, 
[Discern.] 

di§-cern'-er  (cern  as  zern),  s.  [Eng.  discern; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  discerns,  distinguishes,  or  perceives. 

2.  One  who  can  discern,  discriminate,  or  judge :  a 
judge. 

“  He  was  a  constant  and  irremoveable  discerner  of  right 
and  wrong.” — P,  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  101. 

di§-cern-I-ble,  *di§-cern  -a~ble  (cernaszern), 

a.  [Eng.  discern;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  perceived,  or  discovered,  either  by  the  eye 
or  by  the  understanding;  perceivable,  visible,  per¬ 
ceptible,  distinguishable. 

“  Traces  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering  were  dis¬ 
cernible  in  his  countenance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

di§-cern  -I-ble-ness  (cern  as  zern),  s.  [Eng. 
discernible -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discern¬ 
ible  ;  capability  of  being  discerned. 

_  dig-cern  -I-bly,  *di§-cern'-a-bly  (cern  as 
zern),  adv.  [Eng.  discernible );  - ly.\  In  a  dis¬ 
cernible  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  discernible ; 
perceptibly,  evidently,  visibly. 

“  The  ascent  was  discernibly  quicker  than  the  descent.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  697. 

dl§-cern  -Ing  (cern  as  zern),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Discern  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Seeing,  perceiving,  distinguishing. 

2.  Able  to  discern  or  discriminate  mentally;  dis¬ 
criminative,  far-sighted. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  faculty  or  power  of  discerning;  intellect¬ 
ual  faculties ;  discernment. 

“  But  men  of  discerning 
Have  thought  that  in  learning 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard.” 

Pope:  To  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

dl§-cern  -Ing-lf  (cern  as  zern),  adv.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
cerning;  -ly.  1  In  a  discerning  or  discriminative 
manner ;  with  discernment. 

“These  two  errors  Ovid  has  most  discerningly  avoided.” 
—Garth :  Ovid  (Pref.). 

dig-cern -ment  (cern  as  zern),  s.  [Fr.  discerne- 
ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  discerning,  distinguishing,  or  per¬ 
ceiving. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing  things 
which  differ :  as  truth  from  falsehood,  virtue  from 
vice,  &c. ;  judgment,  discrimination,  penetration. 

“We  are  visited  by  travelers  of  discernment.” — Gold, 
smith.  Oil  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  discernment, 
discrimination,  judgment,  and  penetration:  u  Dis¬ 
cernment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellectual 
vision  as  penetration:  the  former  is  a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  see¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  object  out  of  view:  a  man  of  common 
discernment  discerns  characters  which  are  not  con¬ 
cealed  by  any  particular  disguise;  a  man  of  pene¬ 
tration  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  How¬ 
ever  thoroughly  cloaked  or  secured,  even  from  sus- 

icion.  Discernment  and  penetration  serve  for  the 

iscovery  of  individual  things  by  their  outward 
marks ;  discrimination  is  employed  in  the  discovery 
of  differences  between  two  or  more  objects;  the 
former  consists  of  simple  observation,  the  latter 
combines  also  comparison.  Discernment  and  pene¬ 
tration  are  great  aids  toward  discrimination :  he 
who  can  discern  the  springs  of  human  action,  or 
penetrate  the  views  of  men,  will  be  most  fitted  for 
discriminating  between  the  characters  of  different 
men.  Of  discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear;  it 
serves  to  remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion :  of 
penetration,  we  say  that  it  is  acute ;  it  pierces  every 
veil  which  falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  being  deceived:  of  discrimination, 
we  say  that  it  is  nice  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate, 
and  serves  to  prevent  us  from  confounding  objects: 
of  judgment,  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us  from 
committing  mistakes,  or  involving  ourselves  in  em¬ 
barrassments.  When  the  question  is  to  estimate 
the  real  qualities  of  either  persons  or  things,  we 
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exercise  discernment ;  when  it  is  required  to  lay 
open  that  which  art  or  cunning  has  concealed,  we 
must  exercise  penetration ;  when  the  question  is  to 
determine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
m  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  discrimination; 
when  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
we  must  employ  the  judgment.  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis-gerp  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  discerpo:  dis— away,  from, 
and  carpo= to  pluck.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pluck  away,  to  separate,  to  disjoin. 

“  It  was  part  of  God,  discerped  from  him.” — Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  §  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tear  asunder,  to  disunite  violently. 

“Sedition  .  .  .  divides,  yea,  and  discerns  a  city.” — 

Griffin.  « 

dis-§erp-i-bIT-I-t$r,  *dls-cerp-tl-bil-l-t^,  s. 

[Eng.  discerpible,  discerptible ;  -ity. ]  The  quality 
of  being  discerpible  or  discerptible  ;  liability  to  be 
torn  asunder. 

“  Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does  not 
imply  natural  discerpibility.” — Wollaston:  Bel.  of  Nat., 
§  v.  11. 

dis-gerp  -I-ble,  *dis-gerp  -ti-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dis¬ 
cerpo,  pa.  par.  discerptus,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  torn  or  pulled  asunder;  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  disunion  of  the  parts. 

“This  elementary  body  may  even  literally  be  said  to  be 
a  vapor,  or  a  fluid  discerpible  substance.” — Biblioth.  Bibl. 
Ox.  (1720),  i.  436. 

dis-gerp  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
discerpo=to  tear  or  pluck  asunder.]  The  act  of 
tearing  or  pulling  to  pieces,  or  of  disuniting  the 
parts  of  anything. 

“Its  parts  are  not  separable,  and  cannot  be  removed 
from  any  other  by  discerption.” — Clarke  &  Leibnitz:  Leib¬ 
nitz’  Fifth  Paper. 

dis-gerp'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
discerpo ,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  sepa¬ 
rate  or  disunite  the  parts  of  anything. 

*dis-ges'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  discessio ,  from  discedo= 
to  go  away.]  A  going  away,  a  departure. 

“  A  show  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  discession." — Bp. 
Hall:  Contemplations,  bk.  iv. 

dis-ghar  ge,  *des-charge,  *des-charg-en,  *dis- 
carge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  descargier,  deschargier, 
descharger ;  Fr.  dicharger :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  d6  = 
Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  Ex. charger  —  to  load;  Sp. 
descargar.]  [Charge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  unload ;  to  free  from  any  load  or  burden. 

“He  .  .  .  dischargide  the  camelis.” — Wycliffe-.  Gen. 

xxiv.  32. 

(2)  To  unload;  to  take  or  clear  out  or  away,  as  a 
load. 

“  I  will  convey  them  by  sea,  in  floats  unto  the  place 
that  thou  shalt  appoint  me,  and  will  cause  them  to  be 
discharged  there.”— 1  Kings  v.  9. 

*(3)  To  empty. 

“  After  the  seruaunt  aforesaide  hath  so  discharged  his 
cuppes  to  the  fower  quarters  of  the  world.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  96. 

(4)  To  get  rid  of. 

“The  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  fraught.” 

Shakesp..-  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Tx>  clear,  release,  or  set  free  from  anything 
binding,  obligatory,  or  oppressive,  as : 

(a)  From  an  obligation  or  duty. 

“  Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due.” 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey,  i.  329. 

*(&)  From  a  debt. 

“  A  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  56-7. 

(c)  From  a  charge,  accusation,  or  crime. 

“  They  are  imprudent  enough  to  discharge  themselves 
o/this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction  at  Virgil’s 
door.” — Dry  den. 

*{d )  From  any  business  or  occupation. 

“  How  rich  in  humble  poverty  is  he 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life, 

Discharged  of  business.” 

Dry  den:  Horace;  Epode  ii. 

(e)  From  a  legal  engagement  or  obligation. 

“A  deviation  made  expressly  for  the  object  of  succoring 
ships  in  distress  does  not  discharge  the  underwriters.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(2)  To  give  account  of  or  for;  to  explain. 

“  Come  before  high  Jove,  her  doings  to  discharge.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  17, 


discharge 

(3)  To  free  one's  self  from  a  burden  by  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  duty  or  obligation,  hence : 

(a)  To  perform,  execute,  fulfill. 

“  Heaven,  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  666,  666. 

(b)  To  pay  off  or  clear  a  debt  by  payment;  to 
satisfy  a  debt. 

“  I  will  discharge  my  bond.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  satisfy  a  creditor. 

“  If  he  had 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 

He  would  not  take  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  empty  or  cause  to  pass  out ;  to  emit. 

“  The  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  an  inflamed 
tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  dis¬ 
charged  a  well-concocted  matter.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

(5)  To  empty  a  gun  by  firing  off  the  charge. 

"'We  discharged  a  pistol,  and  had  the  sound  returned 

upon  us  fifty-six  times,  though  the  air  was  foggy.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Italy. 

(6)  To  fire  off  any  weapon. 

“A  shepherd  accordingly  discharges  his  bow.” — Fite- 
Osborne:  Lett.  67. 

(7)  To  cause  to  fly  out  or  off ;  to  let  fly. 

“He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  his  gun,  and  fell 
on  with  his  sword.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to,  to  emit,  to  send  out. 

*(9)  To  turn  or  empty  on,  to  direct. 

“  Discharge  the  crime  on  me.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  xii.  242. 

(10)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 

“  He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

(11)  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  any  office  or 
employment. 

“  He  was  from  thence  discharged.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

(12)  To  dismiss,  to  release  from  attendance,  to 
send  away. 

“  Caesar  would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of 
a  dream  of  Calphurnia.” — Bacon. 

(13)  To  release  from  confinement  or  from  custody. 

“  After  a  long  hearing  the  prisoners  were  discharged.”— 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(14)  To  get  rid  of. 

“’Tis  hoped,  his  sickness  is  discharged.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  8. 

(15)  To  annul,  to  abrogate,  to  cancel. 

“  The  order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  discharged.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*(16)  To  prohibit,  to  forbid.  (Scotch.) 

“  Therefore  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  doth  dis¬ 
charge  the  practice  of  all  such  innovations.” — Act  against 
Innov.  in  Worship  of  God,  April  21,  1707. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  To  relieve  a  part  of  a  wall  from  the 
superincumbent  weight  by  means  of  an  arch  turned 
over  it.  [Discharging-arch.] 

2.  Elect. :  To  remove  the  charge  from  a  Leyden 
jar,  battery,  &c. 

3.  Law :  To  cancel,  to  annul ;  to  relieve  of  a  duty. 
A  sheriff  is  said  to  be  discharged  of  his  prisoner,  a 
prisoner  discharged  from  custody,  a  jury  discharged 
from  the  cause.  A  rule  nisi  is  discharged  when  the 
court  refuses  to  make  it  absolute. 

“  The  order  of  the  Court  below  [was]  discharged  with 
costs.” — London  Times. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unload,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

“She  was  assisted  off  by  a  tug,  without  discharging.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  be  discharged,  to  break  up. 

“  The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  and  fatty,  would  not  dis¬ 
charge.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  emit,  to  send  out  or  empty  liquid  matter, 
&c. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  discharge  and  t» 
dismiss,  see  Dismiss. 

dls-ghar  ge,  s.  [Discharge,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  discharging  or  unloading  a 
burden. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  discharging,  freeing,  or  releasing 
from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being  freed  or  released 

“  I  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sigh 
A  free  discharge  from  all  that  I  endure.” 

Cowper:  Guion’s  Vicissitudes  of  Christian  Life. 

(2)  A  release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty. 

“  To  warn 

Us,  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 

From  penalty.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  195-97. 


bfii'l,  boy;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


discharge-style 
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disciplinable 


(3)  A  release,  acquittal,  or  absolution  from  a 
charge  of  crime. 

“  An  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon  some  pre¬ 
cedent  accusation.” — South:  Sermons. 

(4)  The  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

(5)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  debts. 

(6)  A  performance,  execution,  or  fulfillment,  as  of 
a  duty,  office,  or  trust. 

“  Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  discharge  of  those 
duties.” — L’  Estrange. 

*(7)  A  ramson,  the  price  of  release  or  deliverance. 

“  Death,  who  sets  all  free, 

Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge 

Milton  ■  Samson  Agonistes,  1,572,  1,573. 

*(8)  An  exemption  or  privilege. 

“There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.” — Ecclesiastes, 
viii  8. 


(9)  The  act  of  discharging  or  emptying  a  gun, 
&c.,  by  firing  it  off. 

(10)  The  act  of  discharging,  emitting,  or  giving 
vent  to 


“  Wherever  there  are  any  extraordinary  discharges  of 
ihis  fire,  there  also  are  the  neighboring  springs  hotter 
than  ordinary.”  —  Woodward. 


(11)  That  which  is  discharged,  emitted,  or  vented. 

(12)  A  disruption,  breaking  up,  or  evanescence. 

“  Mark  the  discharge  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass  or 
gems,  or  blades  of  swords,  and  you  shall  see  it  ever  break 
up  first  in  the  skirts. ’’—Bacon :  Natural  History. 


(13)  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging  from 
any  office  or  employment;  the  state  of  being  dis¬ 
missed  or  discharged;  a  dismissal  from  service. 


“Thy  soldiers, 

All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge.  ”  Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

(14)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the  dis- 
missal  of  tlie  person  named  therein  from  service  or 
employment. 

(15)  The  act  of  liberating  or  discharging  from 
confinement  or  custody;  the  state  of  being  liber¬ 
ated  or  discharged. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arc/i..-  The  relieving  part  of  a  wall,  or  a  beam 
or  other  piece  of  timber,  from  the  superincumbent 
weight  by  means  of  an  arch  thrown  over  it.  [Dis- 
CH  AKGIN  G-ABCH .] 

2.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  The  issuing  direction  of  water  from  a  reaction 
or  turbine  wheel :  as,  the  outward  discharge,  or 
Fourneyron  turbine;  the  vertical  discharge,  or 
Jonval  turbine;  the  center  discharge,  &c. 

(2)  An  ajutage. 

3.  Law:  In  bankruptcy  a  writing  or  document 
certifying  that  a  bankrupt  has  satisfactorily  passed 
the  necessary  forms,  and  is  thereby  discharged  from 
all  further  responsibility  for  the  debts  contracted 
by  him  previous  to  his  bankruptcy.  [Bankeupt,  s.] 

4.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  A  document  given  to  each  soldier 
or  sailor  on  his  dismissal  from  or  quitting  the  serv¬ 
ice,  in  which  are  detailed  full  particulars  as  to  his 
length  of  service,  conduct,  reason  for  discharge,  &c. 

5.  Calico-printing  :  [Dischaegeb.] 

6.  Med.:  Matter  emitted  or  discharged  from  a 
sore,  &c, 


“  The  hemorrhage  being  stopped,  the  next  occurrence 
Is  a  thin  serous  discharge." — Sharp:  Surgery. 

7.  Elect..:  Restoration  to  the  neutral  state.  Used 
of  a  condenser.  The  discharge  may  be  either  slow 
or  instantaneous. 

IT  Discharge  of  fluids :  That  branch  of  hydraulics 
which  treats  of  the  emission  or  vent  of  fluids  through 
apertures. 

discharge-style,  s. 


Calico-printing : 

1.  A  mode  of  calico-printing  in  which  thickened 

acidulous  matter,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  mor¬ 
dants,  is  imprinted  in  certain  points  upon  the  cloth, 
which  is  afterward  padded  with  a  dark-colored 
mordant,  and  then  dyed,  with  the  effect  of  showing 
bright  figures  on  a  darkish  ground.  Also  known  as 
the  Rongeant-style.  £ 

2.  A  mode  in  which  certain  portions  of  color  are 
removed  from  dyed  goods  by  the  topical  application 
of  chlorine  or  chromic  acid.  [Decolqbing-style  ; 
Bandanna.] 


discharge-valve,  s.  In  marine  engines,  a  valve 
covering  the  top  of  the  air-pump,  opening  when 
pressed  from  beneath. 

dls-9harg  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dischabge,  v.] 
dis-§harg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dischargee) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  discharges,  in  any  of  the 
senses  of  the  verb. 

“  Deth  is  the  discharger  of  all  griefes  and  myseries.”— 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  ch.  xii. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Calico-printing:  A  material  with  which  cloth 
is  printed,  in  order  that  the  color  in  which  the  cloth 
is  subsequently  dipped  may  be  removed  from  those 


portions  printed  with  the  discharger.  Tne  dis¬ 
charger  acts  either  upon  the  coloring-matter  or  on 
the  mordant  before  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  dye. 
It  acts  chemically  by  converting  the  coloring-matter 
into  colorless  or  soluble  products ;  or  upon  the  mor¬ 
dant  by  removing  its  effectiveness  in  setting  the 
color.  It  differs  from  a  resist,  which  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  prevent  a  color  taking  upon  a  cloth.  A  dis¬ 
charger  is  to  remove  it. 

2.  Elect.:  [Dischaeging-eod.] 
dis^harg’-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dischaege,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  unloading,  emitting,  pay¬ 
ing,  satisfying,  dismissing,,  or  releasing ;  discharge. 


“  Accompanied  with  the  drawing  of  swords,  discharging 
of  pistols.” — State  Trials-  Case  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa  (an. 
1654). 


discharging-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  wall, 
to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from  the  super¬ 
incumbent  weight  or  pressure ;  it  is  frequently  used 
over  lintels  and  flat-headed  openings.  The  chords 
of  discharging  arches  are  not  much  longer  than  the 
lintel,  being  the  segments  of  very  large  circles.  A 
temporary  arch  is  frequently  introduced,  and  re¬ 
moved  on  completing  the  building.  Sometimes  the 
arches  are  built  without  any  lintel  under  them. 
(.Weale,  dtc.) 
discharging-rod,  s. 

Elect.:  An  instrument  to  discharge  a  charged 
electrical  jar  or  battery.  It  has  a  glass  handle  and 
a  pair  of  hinged  rods  with  balls  on  the  ends,  which 
are  brought  into  connection  respectively  with  the 
two  surfaces  or  poles  of  the  jar  or  battery. 

*dls-<jhar'-I-t$,  s.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.  charity 
db  v.).]  A  want  of  charity. 

“  When  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be  testi¬ 
fied  by  discharity  toward  his  creatures.” — Brougham. 

dis-chid-i-3,  s.  [Gr.  <2ts=  twice,  twofold,  and 
schidion= a  splinter;  schizo= to  divide.] 

Bot. :  Pitcher-plants.  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  Asclepiadacese.  They  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  natives  of  India  and  Australia.  Dischidia 
Rafflesiana, «-  creeping  plant  with  a  long  twining 
st^in,  is  destitute  of  leaves  until  near  the  summit, 
and  as  this  may  be  two  feet  or  more  from  the  roots, 
it  can  hardly  depend  on  them  for  nourishment  by 
absorption  of  fluid  from  the  ground.  It  is  therefore 
provided  with  a  means  for  storing  up  the  moisture 
which  it  from  time  to  time  collects.  The  pitcher 
appears  formed  of  a  leaf,  with  the  edges  rolled 
toward  each  other  and  adherent ;  the  upper  end,  or 
mouth,  is  open  to  receive  whatever  moisture  may 
descend  from  the  air.  The  plant  has  also  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  fibers  resembling  those  of  the  roots, 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
branch,  or  even  from  the  stalk  to  which  the  pitcher 
is  attached,  and  spread  through  the  cavity.  They 
introduce  into  the  plant  the  nourishment  collected 
in  the  pitchers. 

*dls-<jl'de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  discindo,  perf.  t.  discidi; 
dis=away,  apart,  and  scindo=  to  cut.]  [Discind.] 
To  cut  asunder,  to  divide,  to  cleave  in  two. 

“  And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  her  heart  districted,’* 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  27. 
*dis-9id  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discide.] 
dis'~9i-form,  a.  [Lat.  discus— a  disc,  and  forma 
=fcrm,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  disc  or  quoit ;  discoid  ;  thus  in  some  plants 
there  are  a  disciform  tissue  and  pith, 
dis -91-113,,  s.  [Lat.  discus— a  quoit.] 

Z06I.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Brachiopods, 
in  which  the  shell  is  generally  circular  or  orbicular 
in  shape  ;  the  upper  valve  is  limpet-shaped,  smooth, 
or  concentrically  striated ;  the  ventral  valve  flat  or 
partly  convex,  perforated  by  a  longitudinal  slit, 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  oval  depressed 
disc.  The  valves  are  not  articulated  to  each  other. 
Seven  species  are  known,  ranging  from  the  Silurian 
rocks  to  the  present  day.  ( Nicholson .) 

tdis-9lfict',  a.  [Latin  discinctus,  pa.  par.  of  dis - 
cingo=  to  ungird:  dis=away,  apart,  and  cingo— to 
surround,  to  gird.]  Ungirded;  loosely  girded  or 
dressed. 


*dis-9ind',  v.t.  [Lat.  discindo:  dis—  away,  apart, 
and  scindo— to  cut.] 

1.  To  cut  clean  or  break  in  pieces. 

“We  found  several  concretions  so  soft  that  we  could 
easily  discind  them  betwixt  our  fingers.” — Boyle. 

2-  To  separate,  to  part. 

“  Those  golden  links  that  do  enchain 
Whole  nations,  though  discinded  by  the  main.” 

Howell:  Letters  (To  the  Reader). 
♦diSHjln’-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  discin(a) ,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.) 

Palceont. :  A  .a.uily  of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the 
order  Brachiopoda,  in  which  the  animal  is  attached 


by  means  of  a  muscular  peduncle  passing  through 
the  ventral  or  lower  valve,  by  means  of  a  slit  in  its 
hinder  portion,  or  a  circular  foramen  excavated  in 
its  substance;  arms  fleshy;  valves-not articulated. 
They  range  from  the  Silurian  period  to  the  present 
day.  Three  genera  are  known. 

dis-gin-Sc'-ar-is,  s.  [Greek  dislcos^ a  disc,  and 
kara— a  head.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the 
order  Phyllopoda.  They  are  found  in  the  Lower 
Silurian.  The  carapace  is  rounded,  with  concentric 
lines  of  growth,  a  wedge-shaped  indentation  in 
front  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  head  from  the  carapace. 

dls-9l'-ple,*de-ci-pele.*de-ci-ple,*de-cy-ple, 
*des-ci-ple,  *di-ci-ple,  *dys-cy-pyl,  s.  [Fr.  dis¬ 
ciple/  Pro v.  disciple,  discipol Sp.  &  Port,  discipulof 
Ital.  discepolo,  from  Lat.  discipulus=a  learner,  a 
pupil,  from  disco= to  learn.] 

I.  Ordinarg  Language  : 

1.  A  pupil  of  any  teacher  or  philosopher;  a 
scholar,  a  learner;  one  who  attends  on  another  in 
order  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 

2.  One  who  follows  the  teaching,  examples,  or 
precepts  of  another. 

II.  Religious  : 

1.  Generally  : 

(1)  One  who,  whether  adult  or  of  immature  age, 
has  such  veneration  for  a  particular  religious 
teacher  as  to  be  willing  to  become  his  scholar.  In 
this  sense  John  the  Baptist  had  disciples  (Matt. 

ix.  14). 

(2)  One  who  stands  in  a  similar  relation  not  to 
an  individual  teacher,  but  to  a  sect,  party  or  school 
of  religious  thought.  In  this  sense  the  Pharisees 
had  disciples  (Matt.  xxii.  15, 16). 

2.  Spec,  (in  a  Christian  sense)  : 

(1)  Originally :  One  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Matt. 

x.  1;  xi.  1;  xx.  17;  Luke  ix.  1). 

(2)  Subsequently  :  A  professed  believer  in  Christ; 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  i.  15). 

IT  Disciples  of  Christ  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  denomination  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States  commonly  known  as  the"  Christian 
Church,”  or  “  Church  of  Christ,”  and  erroneously 
called  “  Campbellites  ”  (q.  v.).  In  Sept.,  1809, 
Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  seced- 
ers’  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  then  liv¬ 
ing  in  western  Pennsylvania,  issued  a  “Declara¬ 
tion  and  Address  ”  deploring  the  divided  state  of 
the  Church,  and  urging  as  the  only  remedy  a  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  apostolic  Christianity  and  the 
rejection  of  all  human  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith.  The  Christian  Association  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  “  declaration.”  Mr. 
Campbell’s  son,  Alexander,  just  from  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity,  Scotland,  at  once  gave  his  splendid  ability 
and  learning  to  this  new  movement.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Campbells  to  form  a  distinct 
religious  body,  but  to  effect  the  proposed  reforms  in 
the  churches.  Their  plea  was  so  opposed  that 
they  were  compelled  to  act  independently,  and  the 
first  church  in  the  new  movement  was  organized  at 
Brush  Run  on  May  4,  1811.  The  disciples  maintain 
that  having  accepted  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  and  the  only  divine  basis  for 
the  union  of  all  Christians,  they  were  led  to  reject 
infant  baptism  and  adpot  believers’  immersion 
only.  They  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper  each  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  heartily  and  practically  accept 
and.  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Their  church  polity  is  congregational,  though  they 
frequently  hold  conventions  in  the  interests  of 
world-wide  missions,  bat  not  for  legislative  pur¬ 
poses..  Their  membership  in  1898  aggregated  over 
one  million.  They  have  seven  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  of  high  rank,  and  they  publish  twelve  religious 
weeklies  and  one  quarterly  magazine. 

*dis-cl'-ple,  v.  t.  [Disciple,  s.] 

1.  To  train,  to  bring  up,  to  teach. 

“He  did  look  far 

Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

2.  To  discipline,  to  punish. 

IT  In  this  sense  pronounced  dis'-ci-ple,  whence 
form  disple  (q.  v.). 

3.  To  make  disciples  of ;  to  convert. 

disciple-like,  a.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  dis¬ 
ciple. 

dls-91 '-pie-ship,  s.  [Eng,  disciple;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  position  of  a  disciple  or  follower. 

dis'-9l-plin-3-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  discipline 
abilis,  from  disciplina= discipline  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  or  ready  for  instruction;  willing  or 
apt  to  learn  ;  capable  of  improvement  by  training 
and  discipline. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline,  as  a  member  of 
a  church. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  made  a  matter  of  discipline. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


disciplinableness 

ns  -$I-plin-8.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disciplinable ; 

AieSS.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  capable  of  or 
ready  for  instruction ;  _  capableness  of  improvement 
by  instruction,  discipline,  and  training :  aptness  to 
learn. 

“  Something  of  sagacity,  providence,  and  disciplinable- 
ness.” — Male. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  subject  or 
liable  to  discipline. 

dis  -§i-plln-$l,  a.  [Eng.  discipline ) ;  -ah]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  discipline  :  disciplinary. 

dis  -§i-plin-9Jlt,  s.  [Low  Lat.  disciplinans,  pr. 
par.  of  disc  ip  lino,  from  Lat.  disciplino  ^discipline 
(q.  v.).] 

Ch.Hist.:  One  of  a  sect  or  religious  order,  so 
called  from  their  practice  in  scourging  themselves 
and  using  other  rigid  discipline. 

“Many  men  apparently  in  white  like  diseiplinants 
Shelton:  Don  Quixote. 

dis  -§i-pliu-ar  -l-$Ln,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  disciDlinary ; 
•an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline. 

“  What  eagerness  in  disciplinarian  uncertainties,  when 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  evangelical  unques¬ 
tionable#,  are  neglected  !” — Glanrill:  Sepsis  Scientifica, 
ch.  xxiii. 

*2.  Spec.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or 
Presbyterians,  from  their  rigid  enforcement  of  dis¬ 
cipline. 

“Many  were  carried  away  with  the  disciplinarian  prin¬ 
ciples.” — Strype;  Life  of  Whitgift  t&n.  1590  . 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  strongly  enforces  discipline; 
one  who  attaches  great  importance  to  discipline ;  a 
strict  and  rigid  snpporter  of  discipline. 

“A  severe  disciplinarian,  a  grave  censor.” — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  615. 

2.  Spec.:  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian,  or  one  of 
their  supporters,  so  called  from  the  great  import¬ 
ance  attached  by  them  to  discipline. 

“They  draw  those  that  dissent  into  dislike  with  the 
state,  as  puritans  or  disciplinarians.” — sandi-s.-  Pax 
Ecclesits. 

dis  §Lplin-a.-ry,  a-  [Low  Lat.  d isciplina rius, 
from  Lat.  discipline ;  Fr.  disciplinaire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  discipline ;  promoting 
or  preserving  discipline. 

“A  disciplinary  regulation  which,  in  this  case, 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  barbarous  cruelty.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  study. 

“These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle 

youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way.” 
— Milton  .  On  Education . 

II.  Eccles. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  discipline, 
as  distinguished  from  matters  of  faith. 

“  Those  canons  in  behalf  of  marriage  were  only  disci¬ 
plinary,  grounded  on  prudential  motives.” — BisKjp 

Berne. 

*dls'-cl-plln-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  disciplinatus ,  pa. 
pax.  of  disciplino.]  To  discipline,  to  train,  to  teach. 

*dis  -ci-plin-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  A  s.  [Disciplin- 
ate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Discipline,  teaching,  training. 

“  Not  a  little  versed  in  the  disciplinating  of  the  javenal 
frie.” — Sidney:  Waustead  Play,  p.  619.  (Davies.) 

dis  -91-plIne,  *dis-ce-pline,  *dis-si-plyne, 
*dis-si-pline,  s.  [Fr.  discipline :  Sp.,  Port..  A 
Ital.  discipline;  Lat.  disciplino,  from  discipulus — 
a  disciple;  disco= to  learn. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  ad  of  teaching,  instructing,  and 
training  the  mind  and  manners ;  education,  train¬ 
ing. 

“Under  her  moders  discipline,  a  clene  maide.” 

Gotcer,  ii.  354. 

2.  That  which  is  taught;  an  art,  a  science,  a 
branch  of  knowledge. 

“Art  may  be  said  to  overcome  and  advance  nature  in 
these  mechanical  disciplines.” — Wilkins. 

3.  The  rule,  order,  or  method  of  government ;  the 
method  or  rules  for  maintaining  order  and  regu¬ 
larity.  [II.  2.] 

“Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  74. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  correcting,  chastening, 
or  training  by  means  of  punishments  or  castigation. 

[H.  1.] 

“A  lively  cobler  kicked  and  spurred  while  his  wife  was 
carrying  him,  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  without  giving 
her  the  "discipline  of  the  strap.” — Addison .-  Spectator. 
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5.  A  state,  of  correction,  chastisement,  or  training 
by  the  medium  of  punishment,  suffering,  or  adver¬ 
sity;  chastening. 

“The  sharpest  discipline  of  adversity  had  taught  him 
nothing.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

6.  A  state  of  being  under  subjection  or  perfect 
command. 

“  The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best 
discipline,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard.” — Rogers. 

i.  An  instrument  of  penance  for  self -chastise¬ 
ment,  usually  made  of  small  cords. 

“Not  content  with  a  common  sort  of  discipline,  she 
made  one  for  herself  of  two  iron  chains.” — F.  11'.  Faber: 
Saints  and  Servants  of  God,'  Rose  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.,  d>  Laic:  Action  partly  of  a 
penal,  partly  of  a  reformatory  nature,  directed 
against  one  who  has  offended  against  morality  or 
church  law.  A  certain  spiritual  power  distinct 
from  the  secular  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  given  to  St.  Peter,  who.  till  St.  Paul  came  upon 
the  scene,  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Apostolic  college,  and  had  been  the  first  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  Jesus,  “But  whom  say  ye  that 
lams’  (Matt.  xvi.  15-19.)  From  being  symbolized 
by  “  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  power  of  the  keys  (verse 
19).  This  authority  was  not  limited  to  St.  Peter.  it 
was  soon  afterward  given  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt, 
xviii.  17.  IS).  A  notable  case  of  immorality  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  St.  Paul  directed 
that  discipline  should  be  executed  against  the  of¬ 
fender,  who  was  to  be  delivered  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
‘  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  (1  Cor.  v.)  The 
excommunicated  offender  keenly  felt  his  position, 
became  repentant,  and,  by  direction  of  the  Apostle, 
was  restored  to  the  church  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-8).  Dis¬ 
cipline  existed  in  the  church  in  early  and  mediaeval 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent  those  convicted  of 
notorious  sins  were  put  to  open  penance  in  the 
world  for  their  spiritual  benefit,  and  as  a  warning 
to  others.  When  the  Papacy  was  at  its  height,  ex¬ 
communication  was  a  weapon  so  formidable  that, 
even  powerful  kings  quailed  at  the  thought  that  it 
plight  be  directed  against  them.  It  still  continues 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is  now  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  little  terror.  In  the  Church  of  England  it 
has  given  place  to  the  Commination  Service  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  consider¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  only  temporary  “until  the 
said  discipline  may  be  restored  again,  which  is 
much  to  be  wished.”  The  Church  of  Scotland  exer¬ 
cises  discipline  on  those  inside  its  pale,  though 
some  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  produced  the 
Disruption  and  were  approved  of  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  time  showed  that  if  those  who  admin¬ 
istered  discipline  were  held  to  have  exceeded  their 
powers,  damages  would  lie  against  them  for  any 
injury  done  to  the  reputation  of  an  individual. 
[Disruption.  1  Discipline  is  exercised  also  in  the 
various  other  Churches,  but  caution  requires  to  be 
exercised.  If  the  disciplinary  authorities  break  the 
rules  of  their  denomination  in  condemning  an  al¬ 
leged  delinquent,  damages  will  lie  against  them,  if 
the  matter  be  carried  to  a  civil  court;  the  same 
effect  will  follow  if  malice  be  shown.  Nor  is  it  safe 
for  the  adherent  of  one  denomination  to  complain 
to  the  authorities  of  another,  that  some  one  under 
them  has  acted  flagrantly  amiss.  Judicial  decisions 
have  been  given  to  the  effect  that  one  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  keeping  pure  the  communion  roll  of  any 
denomination  but  his  own,  and  must  not  therefore 
be  a  complainant  in  a  case  like  that  now  supposed. 

2.  Milit.,  etc. :  The  rales  and  regulations  by  which 
a  body  of  men  are  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  and 
order,  and  under  complete  command;  the  state  of 
being  under  complete  command. 

“  The  general  could  find  among  them  no  remains  either 
of  martial  discipline  or  of  martial  spirit.”  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*7  (1)  Disciplitie  of  the  Secret :  (See  extract.) 

“  To  veil  the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar 
ignorance  and  gentile  profanation,  the  Discipline  of  the 
Secret  enacted  that  the  faithful  should  conceal  the  Creed, 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  from 
all  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated;  and  priests  were  di¬ 
rected  to  convey  the  substance  and  formularies  of  the 
liturgy  by  word  of  mouth  to  one  another,  and  were  pro* 
hibited  from  committing  them  to  writing.” — Rock:  Hier- 
urgia,  p.  161.  (Note.) 

(2)  To  take  the  discipline :  To  chastise  one  s  self 
with  a  discipline,  as  an  act  of  penance  for  one's 
own  offenses,  or  in  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
others. 

“  To  appease  the  anger  of  God  she  took  the  discipline  so 
severely  that  she  was  nearly  dying  in  consequence.” — F. 
IT.  Faber:  Saints  and  Servants  of  God;  Rose  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  discipline  and  cor¬ 
rection,  see  Correction. 


disclaim 

dis  -§I-plIne,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  discipline;  Fr.  di f 
cipliner;  Sp.  A  Port,  disciplinar ;  Ital.  disciplinary , 
from  Lat.  disciplino— discipline  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  teach,  to  train,  to  instruct,  to  educate. 

“  He  that  disciplined  thy  arms  to  fight.” 

•  Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  discipline  or  order ;  to 
train,  to  drill. 

“  He  had  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill  and  car®." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*3.  To  correct,  to  chastise,  to  punish.  [II.  1.] 

*4.  To  keep  in  subjection,  to  regulate,  to  moder¬ 
ate. 

“  Reducing  oar  appetites  to  the  measures  of  nature,  and 
moderately  disciplining  them  with  fasting  and  absti¬ 
nence.” — Scott:  Works,  ii.  26. 

*5.  To  advance  or  raise  by  instruction. 

“A  better  covenant,  disciplin’d 
From  shadowv  tvpes  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit.” 

Milton:  P.  E,  xii.  802,  80S. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  To  punish,  correct,  or  chastise  with  a  discipline 
or  bodily  chastisement. 

“He  let  him  discipline  with  a  yard.” — Beket,  2,267. 

2.  To  enforce  the  discipline  or  laws  of  the  Church 
against,  in  order  to  punish  and  produce  amend¬ 
ment. 

dis -91-plIned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discipline,  «.] 
*dis  -91-plin-er,  s.  [Eng.  discipline) ;  -er.]  One 
who  disciplines,  instructs,  or  teaches ;  an  instructor, 
a  teacher. 

“  Had  an  angel  been  his  discipliner.” — Milton:  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Mis  -5i-plln-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [Discipline, 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching;  instruction,  discipline, 

2.  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

“After  a  good  disciplining  with  a  yerde.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love. 

3.  A  bringing  into  a  state  of  discipline,  efficiency, 
and  order. 

*dis -§Ip-lIn-Ize.  v.  t.  [Eng.  discipline) :  -ire.] 
To  bring  under  discipline. 

“  Undertaking  to  catechize  and  disciplinize  their  breth¬ 
ren.” — (Jaudea.,  Tears  of  the  Church ,  p.  609.  (Davies. ) 

*dis-9lp  -y-lsir,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latin 
discipularis.  from  discipulus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  disciple  or  a  pupil. 

dis-cla  im,  Mis-cla  me,  v  t.  A  f.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  claim  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  deny  or  reject  any  claim  to ;  to  relinquish, 
to  renounce. 

“  Disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  a  temporal  kingdom.” 
— Rogers. 

2.  To  protest  against ;  to  deny,  to  be  opposed  to, 
to  denounce. 

“  This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  positively  dis¬ 
claims.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  disown,  to  reject,  to  renounce;  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge. 

“  Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me.” 

Byron.-  To  Augusta. 

*4.  To  refuse  to  accept,  to  decline. 

“Ah!  no:  the  glorious  combat  yon  disclaim.” 

Pope:  HomePs  Iliad,  xiii.  186. 

*5.  To  deny  or  reject  all  responsibility  for. 

“ He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence; 
Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Eneid,  viii.  819,  820. 

*6.  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

“Let  none  to  strangers  honors  due  disclaim.” 

Pope .-  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii.  89. 

*7.  To  expel,  to  drive  out. 

“  Money  did  love  disclame.” 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  m.  x.  15. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  deny,  disavow,  or  disacknowledge  the  rights 
or  claims  of  the  superior  lord ;  to  neglect  or  refuse 
to  render  the  lord  the  services  due  to  him. 

2.  To  relinquish  or  disavow  any  claim  to  a  matter 
in  dispute. 

“A  defendant  may  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  by  the  plaintiff's  bill.” — Blackstone; 
Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  18. 

3.  To  decline  or  refuse  to  accept,  as  an  estate,  an 
office,  or  an  interest. 

4.  In  patent  law,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  patent 
rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention,  as  not 
being  legally  and  properly  the  subject  of  a  patent. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sions  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  hfl,  deL 


discolor 


disclaimation 
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B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  disavow  all  claim,  right,  or 
share ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

“  You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee;  a  tailor 
made  thee.’* — Shakesp .:  Lear ,  ii.  2. 

II.  Late: 


1.  English  Common  Laic:  To  deny,  disown,  or 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  or  claims  of  the 
superior  lord. 

2.  Equity:  To  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  dispute. 

“  To  make  the  proper  person  a  party,  instead  of  the 
defendant  disclaiming.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk,  iii., 

ch.  18. 


3.  Patent  Law:  To  disclaim  all  claim  to  patent 
rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disclaim 
and  to  disown:  “  Disclaim  and  disown  are  both  per¬ 
sonal  acts  respecting  the  individual  who  is  the 
agent:  to  disclaim  is  to  throw  off  a  claim ,  as  to 
disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one’s  own  ;  as  claim ,  from 
the  Latin  clamo,  signifies  to  declare  with  a  loud 
tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ;  so  to  disclaim  is, 
with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to  give  up  a 
claim:  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  disoivn, 
which  may  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by  the 
mere  abstaining  to  own.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
♦dls-claim-a'-tion,  s.  [Disclamation.] 
dls-cla  imed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disclaim.] 
dls-claim-er,  s.  [En g.  disclaim;  -er.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces  any 
right,  claim,  or  pretension. 

2.  The  act  of  disclaiming,  renouncing,  or  abnegat¬ 
ing  any  right,  claim,  or  pretension. 


“  If  the  lord  by  matter  of  record  claime  anything  of  his 
villaine,  it  is  a  disclaimer  of  the  vilenage.” — State  Trials; 
The  Great  Case  of  Impositions  (an.  1607). 

II.  Law: 

1.  In  equity,  a  plea  put  in  on  the  part  of  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  which  he  disclaims  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  demand  by  the  plaintiff’s  bill.  A  dis¬ 
claimer  can  seldom  be  put  in  alone,  but  usually  an 
answer  and  disclaimer.  ( Blackstone :  Comment ., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  18.) 

2.  A  renunciation  of  any  trust,  interest,  or  estate, 
as  of  the  office  of  executor  under  a  will,  or  of  a 
trustee. 

3.  In  patent  law,  the  renunciation  or  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  all  claim  to  patent  rights  in  any  part  of  an 
invention. 

dls-cla  im-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disclaim.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  renouncing,  relinquishing,  or  dis¬ 
owning  all  claim,  right,  or  title  to  anything ;  a  dis¬ 
owning. 

“  Can  there  almost  be  a  more  direct  disclaiming  in  the 
right  ?”  — State  Trials  ;  The  Great  Case  of  Impositions 

(an.  1607). 

*2.  A  withdrawing. 

“  Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

dls-clu-ma  -tion,  *dis-cla-ma-tioun,  s.  [Pref. 
die,  and  Eng.  clamation  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  disclaiming,  or  dis¬ 
avowing. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  act  of  disowning  one  as  the 
superior  of  lands ;  or  of  refusing  the  duty  which  is 
the  condition  of  tenure ;  the  same  with  Disclaimer 
in  the  law  of  England. 

*dls-clan  -der,  *dis-claun-dre,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis 
(intens.),  and  Eng.  slander,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  slander, 
to  calumniate,  to  scandalize. 

“  Thou  hast  disclaundred  gulteles 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  hire  presence.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,094,  6,095. 

*dls-clan-der,  *des-clan-dre,  *dis-claun-dre, 

«.  [Disclandek,  u.]  A  scandal. 

“It  moost  be  disclaundre  to  hire  name.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  637. 

*dls-clan -der-er,  *dis-claun-der-er,  *dys- 
BClaun-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  disclander;  -er.]  A 
slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

“  To  stone  hym  to  deth  as  for  a  dyssclaunderer.” 

The  Festival,  fol.  lxx. 

♦dis-clan-der-oiis,  *dis-claun-der-ous,  o. 

£Eng.  disclander;  -ous.)  Slanderous,  scandalous. 

“  Of  this  Duke  Wyllyam  some  disclaunderous  wordc 
lefte  in  memory.” — Fabyan :  Chronicle,  i.  65. 

*dls-cl0  ak,  *dIs-clo  He,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  cloak,  eloke  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  divest  of  a  cloak  or  dress ;  to  uncover, 
to  strip. 

“  So,  sir,  now  goe  in,  discloke  yourselfe  and  come  forth.” 
— B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  3. 


2.  Fig. :  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 

“That  feins  what  was  not  and  discloaks  a  soul.” — Fel- 
tham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  50. 

*dls-cl<5is  -ter,  *dIs-cloys-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  cloister  (q.  v.).]  To  release  from  a  cloister 
or  from  religious  vows. 

“With  inordinat  desires  to  be  discloysterd.” — Howell- 
Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  134. 

*dIs-clo  §e,  *des-clos,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  desclos,  pa. 
par.  of  desclose= to  inclose;  Lat.  disclusus,  pa.  par. 
of  discludo— to  open:  dts=away,  apart,  and  claudo 
=to  shut.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disclosed,  revealed,  made  known  or 
open.  {Gower,  i.  285.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  disclosure,  a  laying  open  or  revealing. 

“In  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,578,  1,579. 

2.  A  production. 

“  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger.” 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

dls-clo  §e,  *des-close,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Disclose,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  uncover,  to  lay  open  or  bare ;  to  bring  into 
view  or  sight. 

“The  stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  disclosed  and 
set  at  liberty.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

*2.  To  cause  to  open,  to  hatch. 

“  First  they  ben  eges,  and  after  they  ben  disclosed, 
haukes;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  disclosed  as  soone 
as  the  houghes.” — Book  of  Huntynge. 

3.  To  reveal,  to  make  known,  to  utter,  to  publish, 
to  discover. 

“When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

4.  To  bring  to  light,  to  make  evident,  to  reveal, 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  burst  open,  to  open,  to  gape. 

2.  To  make  a  disclosure,  to  reveal. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  disclose  and  to 
publish,  see  Publish. 

dls-cl6§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disclose,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Opened,  laid  open,  uncovered,  revealed,  exposed 
to  view. 

2.  Revealed,  made  known  or  evident,  published. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the  wings 

of  fowls  are  spread  open  on  each  side,  but  with  the 
points  downward. 

disclosed-elevated,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  fowls  when  the  wings  are  spread 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  points  are  elevated. 

dis-cl6§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disclos(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
discloses,  uncovers,  reveals,  or  makes  known. 

“That  ocular  philosopher  and  singular  discloser  of 
truth.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii. 

dls-clog  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disclose,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  laying  open,  exposing,  or 
revealing;  disclosure. 

dls-cl6§-ure,  s.  [  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  closure 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  The  act  of  disclosing,  discovering,  or  bringing 
into  sight ;  an  uncovering  or  discovering. 

2.  The  act  of  making  public  or  evident ;  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  a  display. 

“An  unreasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit.” — Boyle: 
Occasional  Reflections,  §  3. 

3.  The  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or  making 
known  anything  secret. 

“  .  .  .  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Oumyn,  whose 
disclosure  thereof  brought  into  apparent  danger  the  Lord 
Bruce’s  life.” — Speed:  Edward  I.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  x.,  §49. 

4.  That  which  is  disclosed,  revealed,  or  made 
known. 

*dls-cloud',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cloud 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  clouds,  mist,  or  obscurity. 

41  As  if  the  breath  had  disclouded  his  indarkened  heart.” 
— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  22. 

dlSyClOUt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  clout  (q.  v.).] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering ;  to  uncover. 

“  Disclout  his  orownes  and  thank  him  for  advice.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  3. 

*als-clfi  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  disclusio—a  separation, 
from  disclusus,  pa.  par.  of  discludo=  to  separate,  to 
divide:  dis=away,  apart,  and  claudo= to  shut.] 
The  act  of  disclosing  or  making  evident ;  emission. 

“Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by  sudden 
miraculous  eruptions  and  disclusions  of  light.”— More. 


dls-co  ast,  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  andEng.  coast  (q.  v.).] 
[Accost.]  . 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  or  go  away  from  the  coast  or  side 
of. 

“  Coasting  and  discoasting  from  England  to  the  coast  of 
France.” — Stow:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1588). 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  one’s  self,  to  depart,  to  shun, 
to  avoid. 

“  Discoasting  from  the  common  road  or  fashion  of  men.” 
— Barrow:  Works,  iii.  344. 

dis-COb  -O-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diskobolos, 
from  diskos=  a  quoit,  and  ballo— to  throw.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  thrower  of  a  quoit ;  a  quoit- 
player  ;  specifically :  the  name  given  to  the  famous 
Greek  statue  of  the  Quoit-thrower;  preserved 
among  the  Townley  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  (PI.)  Ichthy.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
third  family  of  soft-finned  teleostean  fishes,  having 
the  ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  ventral  fins  forming  a  disk  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  by  which  the  fishes 
are  enabled  to  catch  hold  on  the  points  of  rocks. 
[Cxclopterus.] 

dis '-co-carp,  s.  [Gr.  diskos—a  disk,  and  karpos 
= fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  collection  of  fruits  in  a  hollow  receptacle. 

dls-c6-<)eph'-u-lus,  s.  [Gr.  diskos= a  disk,  and 
kephale= ahead.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Euplota.  One  species,  Discocephalus  rota- 
torius,  is  known.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Red  Sea. 

dls-CO-her  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coher¬ 
ent  (q.  v.).]  Not  coherent,  incoherent. 

dls-cdid,  dIs-cdid  -^,1,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  diskoeides= 
quoit-shaped:  diskos= a  quoit,  and  eidos— form, 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  both  forms) : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  quoit  or 
round  plate ;  disciform. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  pith  of  a  plant  when  it  is 
broken  up  into  circular,  disciform  cavities,  which 
have  a  regular  arrangement,  as  in  the  walnut  and 
the  jessamine. 

(2)  Applied  to  flowers  which  are  not  radiated, 
but  have  the  corollas  all  tubular,  as  in  the  tansy ; 
also  called  Flosculous  (q.  v.). 

IF  Falsely  discoid:  Applied  to  flowers  when  the 
corollas  are  all  bilabiate.  (Balfour.) 

2.  Conchol. :  Applied  to  a  univalve  shell,  which 
has  the  whorls  disposed  vertically  on  the  same 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk. 

“  In  some  cases  the  whorls  of  the  shell  are  coiled  round 
a  central  axis  in  the  same  plane,  when  the  shell  is  said  to 
be  discoidal.” — Nicholson:  Palceont.,  p.  242. 

B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  discoid) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  of  a  discoid  or  disci¬ 
form  shape  ;  anything  resembling  a  disk  or  quoit  in 
form. 

2.  Conchol. :  A  univalve  shell  having  the  whorls 
disposed  vertically  in  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form 
a  disk,  as  in  the  Planorbis. 

discoidal-placentse,  s.pl. 

Zodl. :  Placent®  or  afterbirths  having  the  form  of 
a  flattened  sphere,  as  in  man,  rodents,  quadrumana, 
&c. 

dIsc'-6-lIth,  s.  [Gr.  diskos= a  quoit,  a  disk,  and 
lithos=a  stone.]  [Coccolith.]  A  species  of  cal¬ 
careous  matter  found  in  Bathybius  (q.  v.). 

“  Other  extremely  minute  organisms,  whose  nature  is 
doubtful,  called  coccoliths  and  discoliths.” — Wallace: 
Island  Life,  p.  87. 

dls  -col-or,  a.  [Lat.] 

Bot.:  Particolored;  applied  to  parts  of  a  plant, 
one  surface  of  which  is  of  one  color,  and  the  other 
of  a  different  one. 

dls-c&l  -or,  dls-col'-ofir,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr .descolorer, 

descoulourer ;  Fr.  dicolorer ;  Ital.  discolorare ;  Sp. 
descolorar,  from  Lat.  decoloro,  from  de— away,  and 
color o= to  color.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  deprive  of  color. 

“Why  art  thou  so  discolored  of  thy  face?” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,132. 

2.  To  alter  the  color  of,  to  stain,  to  change  to  a 
different  color ;  generally  with  the  idea  of  disfigure¬ 
ment. 

“  W  hat  prodigious  shoals  do  we  find  of  minute  animals, 
even  sometimes  discoloring  the  waters.”— Derham:  Physico- 
Theol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  put  a  different  complexion  upon  ;  to  see  in  a 
changed  light. 

“  A  deceitful  medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolor  and  per¬ 
vert  the  object.” — Addison:  Spectator. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine1  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  Rw! 


discolorate 
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2.  To  change  the  nature,  course,  or  drift  of. 

Have  a  care,  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some  darling 
science,  so  prevail  over  your  mind  as  to  discolor  all  your 
ideas.  —  Watts. 

dis-col  -or-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Lat.  col- 
oratus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro= to  color.]  To  discolor. 

Th  ®  least  mixture  so  discolorated  the  Christian  can¬ 
dor.  ’  Fuller:  Church  History,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  31. 
(Davies.) 

r  dis  -  cpl  -  or  -  a  ’  -  tion,  dis-col  -  our  -a '  -  tion,  s. 
[Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  coloration  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  discoloring,  or  of  changing  the  color 
of  anything ;  the  state  of  being  discolored. 

y  I  will  here  add  a  few  other  observations  connected 
with  the  discoloration  of  the  sea  from  organic  causes.” — • 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  17. 

2.  A  part  of  or  spot  on  a  body  which  is  discolored ; 
a  stain. 

“  Spots  and  discolorations  of  the  skin  are  signs  of  weak 
fibers.  ’  ’ — Arbuthnot. 

til.  Fig. :  An  alteration  apparent  or  real  in  com¬ 
plexion,  as,  a  discoloration  of  ideas. 

dis-col'-ored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discolob,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Deprived  of  color,  colorless. 

“With  lank  and  lean  discolored  cheek.’* 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  708. 

2.  Changed  or  altered  in  color,  stained. 

“In  each  discolored  vase  the  viands  lay.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  418. 

*3.  Variegated,  diversified. 

“  Menesthius  was  one 
That  ever  wore  discolored  arms.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  158,  159. 

dls-col'-or-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discolob,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  changing  or  altering  the 
color  of,  discoloration. 

*dIs-c6l-or-Iz-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  discoloriz(e)  ; 
* ation.]  Discoloration,  stain. 

“  The  decolonizations  of  time  on  all  the  walls.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.  (Davies.) 

*dIs-c6l'-or-Ize,  V.  t.  [Eng .  discolor; -ize.]  To 
discolor,  to  stain. 

dls-cSm'-flt,  *dis-com-fite,  *dis-con-fet,  *dis- 
con-fite,  *dis-coum~feight,  *dys-cowm-fyt-yn, 

v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desconfiz,  pa.  par.  of  desconUre  :  des= 
Lat.  dis=  away,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  confire= to  pre¬ 
serve,  to  make  ready;  Lat.  conficio— to  preserve.] 

1.  To  defeat,  to  vanquish,  to  rout,  to  put  to  flight, 
to  scatter. 

“He  pursued  after  them,  and  discomfited  all  the  host.” 
—Judges  viii.  12. 

2.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  or  foil  the  plans  of. 

“  Having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled, 

And  sore  discomfited."  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  4,  5. 

3.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  disconcert,  to 
abash. 

dis-cSm’-flt,  3.  [Discomfit,  v.]  A  defeat, 
overthrow,  or  discomfiture. 

“  Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  468,  469. 

dis  -com-fit-ed,  *dis-con-fet-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
(Discomfit,  d.] 

dis-com -fit-ing,  *dis-com-fyt-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Discomfit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  routing,  overthrowing, 
or  disconcerting ;  discomfiture. 

“  Ne  ther  was  holden  no  disoomfytyng.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,721. 

dls-com'-flt-ure,  *dis-cum-fyt-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

desconfiture,  Fr.  diconfiture,  from  O.  Fr.  desconfire.] 

1.  The  act  of  discomfiting,  routing,  or  putting  to 
flight ;  a  defeat,  overthrow ;  the  state  of  being  dis¬ 
comfited  or  routed. 

“  The  war  in  Scotland  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  dis- 
eomfiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  act  of  frustrating,  foiling,  or  disappoint¬ 
ing,  as  of  plans ;  the  state  of  being  frustrated  or 
defeated. 

“Their  former  hope  had  ended  in  discomfiture  and  dis¬ 
grace.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  or  putting  out  of 
countenance ;  the  state  of  being  disconcerted. 

“The  anarchist  had  to  retire  in  discomfiture."  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  A  state  of  discomfort. 


dis-com  -fort,  *di-con-forte,  *dis-coum-fort, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  desconfort ;  Port,  desconforto ;  ital.  dis- 
conforto .]  A  want,  absence,  or  deprivation  of  ease 
or  comfort;  uneasiness,  pain,  disease. 

“Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 

And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair.” 

Shakesp.'  Richard,  II.,  iii.  2. 
dis-com  -fort,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desconforten ;  Prov. 
&  Port.  d6sconfortar;  Ital.  disconfortare,  sconfort- 
are.]  [Comfobt.  ]  To  deprive  of  comfort  or  ease ; 
to_  cause  discomfort,  pain,  or  uneasiness  to;  to 
grieve,  to  deject. 

“Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*dis-c6m'-fort-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  andEnglish 
comfortable  (a.  v.).] 

1.  Causing  discomfort,  uneasiness,  or  pain ;  dis¬ 
heartening. 

“  No  other  news  but  discomfortable  l" — Sidney. 

2.  Uneasy,  uncomfortable,  anxious,  dejected. 

“Discomfortable  cousin  !” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Discommodious,  uncomfortable,  wanting  in 
comfort. 

*dis-c6m’-fort-3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discomfort¬ 
able;  -ness.']  Discomfort,  uncomfortableness. 

“  The  manner  could  be  no  comfort  to  the  discomfort¬ 
ableness  of  the  matter.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*dis-c6m-fort-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discom- 

FOET,  U.] 

*dis-com'-f  ort-en,  t-  [Discomfoet.] 

dis-com-fort-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discom¬ 
foet,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  fib  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  disheart¬ 
ening,  or  rendering  uneasy. 

♦dis-com-fort-lesse,  a.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  comfortless  (q.  v.).]  Very  comfortless. 

“We  .  ,  .  are  either  of  si  outhe  or  of  impatience  dis- 
co7nfortlesse.” — Sir  T.  More;  Works ,  p.  1,145. 

dis-com-mend’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
mend  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  censure,  to  blame,  to 
depreciate. 

“  To  labor  to  command  a  piece  of  work 
Which  no  man  goes  about  to  discommend." 

Ignoto:  Verses  to  Author  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

2.  Not  to  recommend  to,  to  put  out  of  favor  with. 
“A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry.” — 

Pepys:  Diary. 

dls-com-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commendable  (q.  v.).]  Not  commendable;  deserv¬ 
ing  of  censure,  blame,  or  disapprobation. 

“  Pusillanimity  is,  according  to  Aristotle’s  morality,  a 
vice  very  discommendable." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

dis-com-mend  -gt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discom¬ 
mendable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discom¬ 
mendable  ;  blamableness. 

dis-com-men-da  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commendation  (q.  v.).]  A  ground  or  reason  for 
blame  or  censure ;  a  reproach. 

“Tully  assigns  three  motions,  whereby,  without  any 
discommendation,  a  man  might  be  drawn  to  become  an 
accuser  of  others.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

dis-com-mend’  er,  s.  [Eng.  discommend;  -er.] 
One  who  discommends,  blames,  or  censures ;  a  dis- 
praiser. 

*dis-com-mend'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discom¬ 
mend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring,  or 
dispraising ;  discommendation. 

dis-com-mis-sion  (sion  as  shun),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  commission  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a 
commission  or  license. 

“I  shall  proceed  to  discommission  your  printer  and 
suppress  his  press.” — Laud:  History  of  his  Chancellorship, 
p.  142. 

*dIs-com'-mi>-date,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Lat. 
commodatus,  pa.  par.  of  commodo— to  make  suitable 
or  fit.]  [Accommodate,  Disaccommodate.]  To 
put  to  trouble  or  inconvenience ;  to  disaccommo¬ 
date. 

“These  wars  did  drain  and  discommodate  the  king  of 
Spain.” — Howell:  Letters,  I.  iii.  16. 

dls-cim-mo'de,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  discommoder.]  To 
put  to  inconvenience,  to  incommode,  to  molest. 
*dIs-c6m-mod'-ed,  pa.  par.  ora.  [Discommode.] 
*dis-c6m-m6d'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discom¬ 
mode.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  putting  to  inconven¬ 
ience,  or  incommoding. 


dis-com-mo -di-ous,  *dis-com-o'-di-ous,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  commodious  (q.  v.).]  Incon¬ 
venient,  troublesome,  unpleasant,  unsuitable,  dis¬ 
advantageous. 

“  This  hindereth  the  merchant  man,  is  discommodious 
to  ye  tailer.” — Stubbes:  Display  of  Corruptions  (1583),  p.  40 
(ed.  1882). 

dis-com-mo  -dl-ous-ly,  adv.  [English  discom¬ 
modious;  -ly.]  In  a  discommodious  or  inconven¬ 
ient  manner ;  inconveniently. 

dis-com-mo  -di-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discommo¬ 
dious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
commodious  ;  inconvenience,  discommodity. 

“  The  fight  could  not  but  be  sharp  and  dangerous  for 
the  discommodiousness  of  the  place.” — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  24. 

dis-com-mod’-l-tjr,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
commodity  (q.  v.).]  An  inconvenience,  trouble,  dis¬ 
advantage,  or  hurt. 

“  What  discommodity  it  is  to  a  prince  to  lack  armor.” — 
Strype:  Memorials,  Edward  VI.  (an.  1548.) 

dis-com  -mon,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
mon  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  appropriate  from  being  common  land ;  to 
inclose. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  or  use  of  a  com¬ 
mon. 

“  Whiles  thou  discommonest  thy  neighbor' s  kyne.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  3. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  any  place  ;  used 
especially  of  tradesmen  in  an  English  university 
town  whose  shops  are,  from  some  reason  or  other, 
tabooed  to  undergraduates;  also  in  the  form  dis- 
commonsed. 

“  Bp.  King  .  .  .  discommoned  three  or  four  towns¬ 
men  together.” — State  Trials;  Archbp .  Laud  (an.  1640). 

dis-com -m&ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discommon.] 

*dIs-com-m6n-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Discom¬ 
mon.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  the  condi¬ 
tion,  privileges,  or  rights  of  a  common. 

*dis-com-mu  ne,  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com 
mune  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  expel  from  com¬ 
munion  ;  to  excommunicate. 

“By  suspending,  discommuning,  by  expelling  them  from 
their  churches.” — Hales:  Lett,  from  Synod  of  Dort. 


*dis-c6m'-pan-ied,  a.  [Pref .  dis,  and  Eng.  com- 
panied  (q.  v.).]  Deprived  of  or  without  company ; 
unaccompanied. 

“If  shee  be  alone  now  and  discompanied." 

B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  3. 

*dis-com-plexion  (plexion  as  pleck-shun), 

v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  'Enxg.  complexion  (q.  v.).]  To 
change  the  complexion  or  appearance  of ;  to  dis¬ 
color.  ( Beaumont  &  Fletcher.) 

dls-com-pir-^nge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
pliance  (q.  v.).]  A  non-compliance;  a  failure  or 
neglect  to  comply. 

“  A  discompliance  [will  'discommend  me]  to  my  lord- 
chancellor.” — Pepys:  Diary. 


'  dis  com-po  se,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  compose 
(q-v.).] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  arrangement ;  to  disar¬ 
range,  to  disorder. 

*2.  To  unsettle,  to  disturb,  to  disconcert. 

“The  debate  upon  the  self-denying  ordinance  had 
raised  many  jealousies,  and  discomposed  the  confidence 
that  had  formerly  been  between  many  of  them.” — Claren¬ 
don:  Civil  War. 


*3.  To  disturb,  to  spoil,  to  interfere  with,  to 
injure. 

“His  words  .  .  .  must  be  read  in  order  as  they  lie j 
the  least  breath  discomposes  them.” — Dryden:  Virgil 
(Dedic.). 

4.  To  disturb  the  peace  or  quietness  of ;  to  agitate, 
to  ruffle,  to  fret,  to  vex,  to  disquiet. 

“  Fierce  passions  discompose  the  mind.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xix. 

*5.  To  disturb  or  move  from  a  place  or  office ;  to 
displace,  to  discard. 

“  He  never  put  down  or  discomposed  a  counselor  or 
near  servant.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  242. 

1]  For  the  difference  between  to  discompose  and 
to  disorder,  see  Disobdee. 

dis-c6m-p6§’ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discompose.] 

dIs-c6m-po§ -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discomposed; 
-ly.]  In  a  discomposed,  unsettled,  or  agitated  man¬ 
ner. 

dis-c5m-p6§ -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discomposed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  discomposed; 
discomposure. 

“It  is  a  time  of  distemper  and  discomposedness.” — Hall 
Contemp  l.,  vol.  ii..  Afflictions. 


b<5il,  boy;  p6ut,  j<Swl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


discontinue 


discomposing 
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dls-com-po§  -Ing, pr. par.,  a. &s.  [Discompose.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disturbing,  unsettling,  or 
agitating. 

*dis-com-p&-§I  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng. 
composition  (a.  v.).]  A  state  of  discomposure, 
agitation,  or  disturbance  of  mind. 

“  O  perplexed  discomposition,  O  ridding  distemper,  O 
miserable  condition  of  man.” — Donne;  Devotions,  p.  8. 

dlS-c6m-po§'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
posure  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  composure;  agitation  or  perturba¬ 
tion  of  mind ;  disquiet. 

“  The  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become  such 
as  none  could  without  much  discomposure  encounter.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  An  inconsistency  or  incongruity. 

“  In  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now 
trouble  me.” — Boyle •  Works,  ii.  275. 

dis-c6n-gert ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  disconcerter :  dis= 
apart,  and  concerter=to  concert.] 

1.  To  throw  or  put  into  disorder ;  to  disturb,  to 
disarrange,  to  discompose. 

2.  To  baffle,  foil,  or  defeat  a  plan,  design,  &c. ;  to 
frustrate. 

“Had  not  his  crafty  schemes  been  disconcerted” — 3/o- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  confound,  to  confuse,  to  put  out  of  counte¬ 
nance,  to  discompose. 

“James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  disconcerted  the 
whole  Anglican  party.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  disconcert  and  to 
baffle,  see  Baffle  ;  for  that  between  to  disconcert 
and  to  disorder,  see  Disorder. 

dls-con'-fert,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  concert,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  want  of  agreement,  a  disturbance,  a  con¬ 
fusion,  a  disagreement. 

“  There  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  company.” 
— E.  A.  Poe :  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  {Davies.) 

dIs-con-9ert'-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disconcert,  p.] 

“Far  from  being  overcome,  never  once  disconcerted.” 

Bp.  Porteus. 

dis-con-gert'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discon¬ 
cert,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  di  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  discomposing,  frustrat¬ 
ing,  defeating,  or  confounding. 

dIs-c6n-9er'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  disconcert ;  -ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  defeating,  or  con¬ 
founding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disconcerted  or  discom¬ 
posed  ;  discomposure. 

“Finding  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  my  mind.” — 
State  Trials:  Hamilton  Rowan  (an.  1794). 

dls-con-du9'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
ducive  (q.  v.).]  Not  conducive  or  advantageous; 
disadvantageous. 

*dIs-Con-form’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
form  (q.  v.).]  To  differ;  not  to  conform. 

“  TcS  disconform  to  your  practice.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Will¬ 
iams,  i.  212.  {Davies.) 

dls-con-form’-R-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conformable  (q.  v.).]  Not  conformable. 

“  As  long  as  they  are  disconformable  in  religion  from 
us.” — Stow:  James  I.  (an.  1603.) 

dis  con-form'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conformity  (q.  v.).J  A  want  of  conformity  or  agree¬ 
ment;  inconsistency. 

“  They  consist  in  the  disagreement  and  disconformity 
betwixt  the  speech  and  the  conception  of  the  mind.” — 
Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

dis-Con-gru'-Etjf,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
gruity  (q.  v.) .]  A  want  of  congruity ;  incongruity, 
inconsistence. 

“The  intrinsical  discongruity  of  the  one  to  the  other.” 
— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  118. 

dls-con-nect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  connect 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  sever,  to  dissolve 
connection  (now  followed  by  from). 

‘‘Disconnecting  with  Parliament  the  greatest  part  of 
those  who  hold  civil  employments.” — Burke:  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents. 

2.  To  separate  or  sever  mentally ;  as,  to  disconnect 
the  effects  from  the  cause. 

dls-con-nect’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disconnect.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  disunited,  severed,  sundered. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  connected  or  coherent;  incoherent. 


dis-con-nect’-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discon¬ 
nect.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  separating,  disuniting, 
or  dissolving  connection. 

dls-cc>n-nec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
nection  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disconnecting,  separating,  severing, 
or  dissolving  connection  between. 

2.  A  state  of  being  separated,  disunited,  or  discon¬ 
nected. 

“Nothing  was  to  be  left  but  weakness,  disconnection, 
and  confusion.” — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

dls-con'-se-crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
consecrate  (q.  v.).J  To  deconsecrate,  to  desecrate. 

*dis-con-sent’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  consent 
(q.  v.).]  Not  to  consent  or  agree;  to  differ,  to  dis¬ 
agree,  to  dissent. 

“  Disconsenting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.” — 
Milton:  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

dls-c6n'-s6-l3,n9e,*dis-con  -s6-l?tn-9y,  s.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  consolance  (q.  v.).]  Disconsolate¬ 
ness. 

“Penury,  baseness,  and  disconsolancy.” — Barrow  On 
the  Creed. 

dis-con -so-late,  *dis-con-so-lat,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  disconsolatus,  from  dis = away,  apart,  and  con- 
solatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolor  =to  console,  to  comfort; 
Sp .  desconsolado;  Ital.  sconsolato.] 

1.  Without  hope  or  consolation  ;  sorrowful,  hope¬ 
less  ;  that  cannot  be  consoled  or  comforted. 

“  Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 

Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate.” 

Longfellow :  Sicilian’s  Tale. 

2.  Comfortless ;  not  affording  comfort  or  consola¬ 
tion;  cheerless. 

“The  deep- voiced  neighboring  ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of 

the  forest.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline  (Introd.). 

dls-con’-so-lat-ed,  a.  [English  disconsolate ) ; 
-ed.]  Made  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

“  A  poor,  disconsolated,  drooping  creature.” — Sterne: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  25. 

dls-con'-so-late-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disconsolate  • 

- ly .]  In  a  disconsolate,  melancholy,  or  dispirited 
manner. 

“  All  disconsolately  rove.”— Parnell:  Elysium. 

dis-con -so-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disconsolate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disconsolate 
or  without  comfort  or  consolation. 

“  It  keepeth  his  spirits  up  above  dejection,  desperation, 
and  disconsolateness.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser,  2. 

dls-con-so-la -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
consolation  (q.  v.).]  Disconsolateness,  discomfort. 

“The  greater  a  man’s  delight  has  been  in  worldly  pros¬ 
perity,  the  greater  will  his  grief  or  disconsolation  be.”— 
Dr.  Jackson:  Works  (1673),  p.  525. 

dis-con-tent’,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Want  of  content  or  satisfaction;  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  uneasiness,  disquiet. 

“  Both  authors  describe  the  prevalence  of  insolvency 
and  the  severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  as  creating  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  among  the  plebeian.” — Lewis :  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  16. 

*2.  A  discontented  person,  a  malcontent. 

“  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  some  fine  color  that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  TV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

“  E’en  with  goodness  men  grow  discontent.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

dis-con-tent’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  content, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  make  discontented,  dissatisfied,  or 
uneasy  ;  not  to  satisfy  or  content. 

“To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit.” — Suckling:  Sessions  of 
the  Poets. 

*dis-con-ten-ta’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
contentation  (q.  v.).J  Discontentment,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  uneasiness. 

“Without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discontentation  or 
displeasure.” — Stow:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1527.) 

dls-con-tent’-ed,  a.  [Eng.  discontent ;  -ed.]  Not 
contented,  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  unquiet. 

“  Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality.” — Burke:  On 
the  French  Revolution. 

dls-c6n-tent-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discontented; 
-ly.]  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied  manner. 

“He  answered  me  very  discontentedly.”— State  Trials: 
Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  1600). 


dls-c6n-tent’-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discontented ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  discontented; 
dissatisfaction,  discontent,  uneasiness. 

“A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great  casts  up  his 
face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of  grief,  or  discontented¬ 
ness.” — Addison:  Travels. 

*dl  s-con-ten-tee  ’ ,  s.  [Eng.  discontent;  -ee.]  A 
discontented  person ;  a  malcontent. 

“In  conventicles  and  among  the  discontentees.”— 
North •  Examen,  p.  55. 

dls-con-tent’-ful,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tentful  (q.v.).]  Full  of  discontent,  discontented, 
dissatisfied. 

*dIs-con-tent-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Discontent,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  discontent  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion;  dissatisfying. 

“  How  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  society  of 
body  must  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds  cannot 
be  sociable.” — Milton:  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  state  of  discontent;  discontent¬ 
ment, 

“  Religion  blames  impatient  discontenting .” 

P.  Fletcher  Eliza. 

dis-con-tent -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  discontent;  -we.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  be  discontented. 

“Pride  is  ever  discontentive.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  97. 

dis-con-tent  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tentment  (q.  v.).J  A  state  of  discontent,  dissatis¬ 
faction,  or  uneasiness ;  want  of  contentment. 

“  These  are  the  vices  that  fill  them  with  general  discon¬ 
tentment.” — Hooker;  Eccles.  Polity. 

*dls-c6n-tig’ue,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  contigu— 
contiguous.]  Not  contiguous,  apart 

“Landis  lyand  discontigue  fra  uther  landis.” — Balfour: 
Practice,  p.  175. 

*dIs-c6n-tig'-fi-ous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tiguous  (q.  v).]  Not  contiguous. 

dis-con-tin  -u-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  discontinue )  ; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  discontinued. 

dis-c6n-tin'-u-§m9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tinuance  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  want,  absence,  or  breaking  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  or  adhesion  of  parts  ;  a  solution  of  continuity ; 
a  disruption  or  interruption  of  connection. 

“  They  cast  themselves  into  round  drops,  which  is  the 
figure  that  saveth  the  body  most  from  discontinuance.” — 
Bacon ■  Natural  History. 

2.  A  want  or  breaking  of  succession  or  discontin¬ 
uance;  a  cessation,  an  interruption,  an  intermis¬ 
sion,  a  breaking  off. 

“Let  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  to  him  are 
sweet  and  refreshing,  and  if  we  are  uneasy  under  any 
long  discontinuance  of  our  conversation  with  him.” — 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

II.  Law: 

Discontinuance  of  a  suit :  The  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  to  carry  on  a  suit,  by  not  continuing 
it  as  the  law  requires,  in  which  case  the  suit  is  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  defendant  is  no  longer  bound  to 
attend,  but  the  plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing 
out  a  new  writ.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  non¬ 
suit  (q.  v.). 

dls-con-tln-R-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuation  (q.  v.).]  A  breach,  disruption,  or  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity  of  parts. 

“  Upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either  by 
bubbles  or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mercury 
falls.” — Newton.-  Optics. 

dls-con-tln'-Re,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  discontinuer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  break  off,  to  interrupt,  to  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of. 

“  They  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice,  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  discontinue  it.” — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  To  leave  off,  to  cease  as  a  practice  or  habit,  to 
forbear. 

“  To  discontinue  an  exertion  of  those  abilities  by  which 
he  rose.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

3.  To  cease  to  use,  to  disuse,  to  cease  to  take  or 
receive. 

"  Men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.” 

Shakesp. Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  to  continue  or  carry  on,  to  give  up,  to  allow 
to  stop  ;  as,  to  discontinue  a  suit. 

II.  Laiv:  [Discontinuance,  II.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  lose  cohesion  or  continuity  of  parts ;  ta 
suffer  disruption  or  separation. 

“  So  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own  body.” — 
Bacon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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*2.  To  cease  to  enjoy  in  continuity ;  to  lose  a» 
established  or  prescriptive  custom  or  right. 

“  Thyself  shalt  discontinue  from  thine  heritage  that  I 
gave  thee.” — Jeremiah  xvii.  4. 

3.  To  leave  off,  to  cease. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  discontinue  and 
to  cease ,  see  Cease. 

dis-con-tin'-ued,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Discontinue.] 
dis-c6n-tin.-v.-ee',  s.  [Eng.  discontinu(e) ;  -ee.] 
Law :  One  whose  possession  of  an  estate  is  broken 
off  or  discontinued ;  one  whose  estate  is  subjected 
to  discontinuance. 

dis-con-tin -\i-er ,  s.  [Eng.  discontinue);  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  discontinues,  leaves  off,  omits, 
or  forbears  a  practice,  habit,  &c. 

*2.  Spec. :  One  who  has  made  a  break  in  keeping 
residence  at  the  Universities.  (Eng.) 

“  Many  discontinuers  cannot  in  so  short  time  proceed 
as  formerly,  &e.” — Abp.  Laud:  Remains,  ii.  114  (1639). 

dis-con-tin'-v-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [Discon¬ 
tinue.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ceasing,  leaving  off,  or 
omitting ;  an  interruption,  a  cessation. 

“  There  were  so  many  discontinuings  and  so  many  new 
undertakings.” — Burnet:  Hist,  of  Own  Time  (an.  1662). 

dis-con-tin-fi-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tinuity  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  loss  of  continuity, 
cohesion,  or  uninterrupted  connection ;  a  disruption 
or  disunity  of  parts. 

“Form  rose  out  of  void  solution  and  discontinuity.” — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

dis-con-tin  -fi-or,  s.  [Eng.  discontinu(e) ;  -or.] 
Laiv:  One  who  discontinues;  one  who  deprives 
another  of  an  estate  by  discontinuance. 

dls-con-tln'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tinuous  (q.  v.)  .] 

1.  Not  continuous,  cohering,  or  connected;  dis¬ 
connected. 

*2.  Widely  spread  or  scattered. 

“  Wide-spread  the  discontinuous  ruins  lie.” 

Rowe:  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  iii.  755. 
*3.  Wide,  gaping.  «* 

“  The  griding  sword,  with  discontinuous  wound, 
Passed  through  him.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  329,  330. 

IT  Discontinuous  function: 

Math.:  A  function  which  does  not  vary  continu¬ 
ously,  as  the  variable  increases  uniformly. 

♦dis-con-ve-ni-enge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
convenience  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  incongruity,  inconsistency,  or  disagree¬ 
ment. 

“  In  these  disconveniencies  of  nature,  deliberation  hath 
no  place  at  all.” — Bramhall:  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

2.  An  inconvenience ;  something  not  convenient 
or  suitable. 

“  Where  mesure  failethe  is  disconuenience.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  82. 
*dis-Con-ve  -nl-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
venient  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  convenient;  unfitted,  un¬ 
suited. 

“  Continual  drinking  is  most  convenient  to  the  dis¬ 
temper  of  an  hydropic  body,  though  most  disconvenient 
to  its  present  welfare.”  —  Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions, 
ch.  xl. 

2.  Incongruous,  inconsistent. 

dis-coph -or-a,  s.  pi.  [Ur.  diskos  =*  a  disc,  and 
pfcoros= bearing  ;  phero— to  bear.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa,  containing  the  Modu- 
sidse,  or  Jelly-fishes,  and  so  called  from  their  form. 
[Medusa;,  Jelly-fish.] 

2.  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the 
order  of  the  leeches  ( Hirudinea ),  from  the  suctorial 
discs  which  those  animals  possess. 

dis-co-po  -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  diskos  =  a  disc,  and 
pous  (genit.  podo8)= a  foot.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  or  foot  on  which  some  kinds  of 
leaves  are  elevated. 

dis-cor-bl-na,  s.  [Lat.  discus= a  disc,  and  orbis 
=  an  orb,  a  circle.] 

ZoOl:  One  of  the  Rotalince,  having  a  turbinoid 
spire,  with  vesicular  chambers,  opening  one  into  the 
other  by  slit-like  apertures.  The  shell  is  occasion¬ 
ally  coarsely,  sometimes  finely,  and  occasionally 
partially  porous.  They  are  both  fossil  and  recent. 

( Griffith  db  Henfrey.) 

dis  -cord,  *des-cord,  *dis-corde,  *dys-corde, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  descord ;  Fr.  discorde;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
discordia,  from  Lat.  discordia,  from  discors  =  dis¬ 
cordant:  dis=  away,  apart,  and  cor  (genit.  cordis)  = 
the  heart.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  W ant  of  concord  or  agreement ;  dissension,  dis¬ 
agreement,  contention,  strife,  antagonism. 

“Though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  discord,  dis¬ 
cord  may  indicate  a  better  state  of  things.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Disagreement  or  contention  personified. 

“  Discord,  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  602. 

3.  A  disagreement  or  opposition  in  quality,  espe¬ 
cially  in  sounds.  [II.  1.] 

“  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And  hark  what  discord  follows.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mus. :  A  discord  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  a  certain  restless  craving  in  the  mind  for 
some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can  rest 
with  satisfaction.  Discords  comprise  such  chords 
as  contain  notes  which  are  next  to  each  other  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or 
diminished  intervals,  with  the  exception  in  the 
latter  case  of  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  third  on  the 
second  note  of  any  key.  The  changed  combination 
which  must  follow  them,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
sense  of  pain  they  produce,  is  called  the  resolution. 
[Harmony,  Kesolution.]  ( C.  H.  H.  Parry,  in 
Grove's  Musical  Diet.) 

2.  Fine  Arts:  A  term  applied  to  paintings  when 
there  is  a  disagreement  of  the  parts  or  coloring ; 
when  the  objects  appear  foreign  to  each  other,  and 
have  an  unpleasing  and  unnatural  effect.  ( Weale.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  discord 
and  strife:  “Where  there  is  strife  there  must  be 
discord,  but  there  may  be  discord  without  strife: 
discord  consists  most  in  the  feeling ;  strife  consists 
most  in  the  outward  action.  Discord  evinces  itself 
in  various  ways :  by  looks,  words,  or  actions  ;  strife 
displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence.  Discord 
is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families ;  strife  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbors.  Dis¬ 
cord  arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple 
being  thrown  into  the  assembly ;  Homer  com¬ 
mences  his  poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  Discord  may 
arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion ;  strife  is  in 
general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  personal 
interest:  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is  the 
almost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin  ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  among  persons 
of  good  breeding.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  discord  and  dis¬ 
sension,  see  Dissension. 

*dis-cord',  *des-cord-en,  *dis-cord-en,  *dys- 
cord-yn,  v.  i.  [Fr.  discorder ;  O.  Fr.  descorder ; 
Prov.  descordar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  aiscordar  ;  Ital.  dis¬ 
cord  are,  from  Lat.  discordo,  from  discors= discord¬ 
ant.] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  differ ;  not  to  be  in  concord  or 
agreement. 

“  The  Scottis  and  the  Pictes  discordeth  in  maneres.” — 
Trevisa,  v.  229. 

2.  To  make  a  discord,  to  jar,  to  be  discordant. 

“  Sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other;  some¬ 
times  the  one  drowning  the  other,  and  making  it  not 
heard;  sometimes  the  one  jarring  and  discording  with 
the  other,  and  making  a  confusion.” — Bacon. 

“  Dyscordyn  yn  sownde  or  syngynge.  Dissono,  deliro." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

dis-cord-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  descordable ;  Lat. 
discordabilis .]  Discordant,  disagreeing,  not  in 
concord. 

“  It  is  nought  discardable 
Unto  my  word.”  Gower,  ii.  225. 

dIs-cord’-an§e,  dis-cord’-an-cf,  *dis-cord- 
aunce,  s.  [Fr.  discordance;  0.  Fr.  descor dance.) 
Want  of  concord;  discord,  disagreement,  opposi¬ 
tion,  inconsistency. 

“In  this  sayinge  appereth  some  discordaunce  with  other 
writers.” — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  pt.  vi.,  ch.  ccxiii. 

dis- cord' -ant,  *des  -  cord-aunt,  *dis-cord- 

ftunt,  a.  [Fr.  discordant ;  Lat.  discordans. ] 

1.  Disagreeing,  not  in  accord,  inconsistent;  not 
conformable. 


"  Hither  conscience  is  to  be  referred;  if  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  things  done  with  the  rule  there  be  a  consonancy, 
then  follows  sentence  of  approbation;  if  discordant  from 
it,  the  sentence  of  condemnation.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind.  * 


2.  Opposite,  contrary,  contradictory. 

“The  discordant  attraction  of  some  wandering  comets.” 
— Cheyne. 


3.  At  variance  with  itself ;  inconsistent. 


“  So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind.” 

Dry  den:  Cyneras  and  Myrrha. 


4.  Causing  a  discord ;  not  in  harmony :  inharmo¬ 
nious. 


“In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  786,  787. 


dis-cord  -ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discordant;  - ly .] 
In  a  discordant,  inconsistent,  or  contradictory 
manner  ;  in  discord  or  disagreement. 

“If  they  be  discordantly  tuned,  though  each  of  them 
struck  apart  would  yield  a  pleasing  sound,  yet  being 
struck  together  they  make  a  harsh  and  troublesome  noise.” 
— Boyle:  On  Colors;  Works,  i.  741. 

dis-cord'-ijint-ness,  s.  [En g. discordant ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  discordant ;  discordance. 

*dis-cord'-ful,  *dis-cord-full,  a.  [Eng.  discord; 
-ful(l).]  Full  of  or  given  to  discord  ;  quarrelsome, 
contentious. 

“Blandamour,  full  of  vain-glorious  spright. 

And  rather  stirred  by  his  discordfull  dame, 

Ujrnn  them  gladly  would  have  proved  his  might.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  3. 

dls-cord  -mg,  *dys-cord-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  8. 

[Discokd,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“Whose  dome  discording  neighbors  sought.” 

Scott.-  Marmion  (Introd.). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  disagreeing  or 
being  discordant. 

“  Bytuene  hem  was  non  dyscordyng.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  265. 

*dis-C0rd-0us,  a.  [Eng.  discord;  -ows.]  Dis¬ 
cordant,  quarrelsome,  disagreeing. 

“  Men  grew  greedie,  discordous,  and  nice.” 

Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iii.,  sat.  1. 

*dis-COr'-por-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
porate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Disembodied. 

“  The  discorporate  selfish  ."—Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iii. 
198. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  or  status  of  a  cor¬ 
poration. 

dis-cor-res-pond  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
correspondent,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Not  correspondent  or 
agreeing; unsuited,  unfitted. 

“It  would  be  discorrespondent  in  respect  of  God.” — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vii.,  §  3. 

fdis-cos'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  dis—  away,  apart,  and 
costafus= ribbed  ;  costa= a  side,  a  rib.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  ribs 
diverge  or  proceed  in  a  radiating  manner,  as  in  the 
sycamore,  vine,  and  geranium.  (Balfour.) 

*dis-cuun’-sel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  counsel 
(q.  v.).]  To  disadvise,  to  dissuade. 

“  But  him  the  palmer  from  that  vanity 

With  temperate  advice  discounselled.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  34. 

dis -count,  *dis-compt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  descompte; 
Fr.  dicompte ;  Port,  desconto ;  Sp.  descuento,  from 
Low  Lat.  diseomputus:  Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and 
computus=a  reckoning.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“They  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent  discount.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  A  deduction  made  in  the  payment  of  a 
bill  or  settlement  of  an  account  for  ready  or  prompt 
payment ;  a  sum  deducted  at  a  certain  rate  per 
cent  from  the  credit  price  of  any  article  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  prompt  payment.  Thus,  if  the  credit 
price  of  an  article  be  (say)  $25,  the  seller  will  de¬ 
duct  from  his  charge  a  certain  percentage  (say  ten 
per  cent)  for  ready  money,  so  that  the  amount  pay¬ 
able  by  the  buyer  will  be  reduced  to  $22.50.  The 
term  discount  is  applied  both  to  the  amount  de¬ 
ducted  and  the  rate  per  cent  at  which  the  deduc¬ 
tion  is  calculated  or  allowed. 

2.  Banking: 

(1)  A  charge  made  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  for 
the  interest  of  money  advanced  on  a  bill  or  other 
document  due  at  some  future  time.  This  charge  the 
discounter  of  the  bill,  Ac.,  deducts  from  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  handing  over  the  balance  to  the  bor¬ 
rower;  a  deduction  from  the  present  value  of  a 
security,  the  payment  of  which  is  postponed.  The 
rate  of  discount  depends  on,  and  is  regulated  by,  the 
market  value  of  money. 

“  As  the  market  tightens,  the  rate  of  discount  rises.” — 
Rogers:  Political  Economy,  p.  147. 

(2)  The  act  of  discounting  a  bill  or  other  docu¬ 
ment. 

IT  At  a  discount : 

(1)  Lit. :  Below  par ;  depreciated  below  the  nomi¬ 
nal  value. 

(2)  Fig. :  Out  of  favor  or  esteem ;  unappreciated. 

dis-count’,  *dis-compt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  des 

compter;  Fr.  dicompter ;  Sp.  &  Port,  descontar; 
Ital.  scontare,  from  Low  Lat.  discomputo :  Lat.  dis 
=away,  apart,  and  computo=to  reckon,  to  compute 
(q.v.).] 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  omit  in  counting;  to  leave  out  of  an  ao 
count. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  deduct  from  anything  due  or  earned. 

“  An  unthrift  anticipation  in  this  our  minority,  to  be 
discounted,  to  us  out  of  our  future  state  of  loving.”— 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xiv.,  §  3. 

*(2)  To  leave  out  of  account,  to  disregard,  to 
ignore. 

“  His  application  is  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrelevant.” 
—Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

(3)  To  take  into  consideration  or  estimate  be¬ 
forehand  ;  to  anticipate  and  _  expect.  _  Thus  to 
discount  news  or  intelligence  is  to  anticipate  or 
look  for  such  news,  and  then  act  as  though  it  were 
already  known  for  certain. 

“  Every  change  in  that  series  of  events  would  be  d is- 
counted  and  speculated  about  on  every  Stock  Exchange  in 
England,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.” — British  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  lvii.  (1873),  p.  386. 

*(4)  To  pay  back,  to  make  amends  or  atonement. 
‘‘My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discount  for  these.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  deduct  or  allow  a  certain  sum  from 
a  bill  or  account  due,  for  ready  money. 

2.  Banking :  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount  of  a 
bill  or  other  document  due  at  some  future  date, 
deducting  the  interest  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
from  the  principal:  it  is  really  to  buy  from  the 
holder  of  a  bill,  note,  &c.,  the  right  to  receive  the 
money  due  upon  it. 

“Ho  great  increase  can  be  suddenly  made  in  the  amount 
Of  capital  available  for  discounting  bills.”— Rogers:  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  p.  147. 

B.  Intram. :  To  lend  or  advance  money  on  bills 
and  other  documents,  due  at  some  future  date, 
deducting  the  interest  at  the  time  of  making  the 
advance. 

discount-broker,  s.  One  who  discounts  bills, 
notes,  &c. ;  a  bill-broker. 

dls-count'-a-ble,  a.  [English  discount ;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  discounted ;  fit  or  ready  for  dis¬ 
count. 

dls-count  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discount,  v.) 
dis-cdun’-ten-ange,  V.  t.  [0.  Fr.  descontenancer 
=to  abash:  des=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  Fr. 
contenance = the  countenance.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  abash,  to  put  to 
shame,  to  disconcert,  to  discompose. 

“  Blank  and  discountenanced  the  servants  stand.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xv.  402. 

2.  To  discourage,  to  set  one’s  face  against;  to 
manifest  or  express  disapprobation  of. 

“Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  anything 
that  looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger.”— Tillotson:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  51. 

dis-c6un'-ten-an§e,  s.  [Discountenance,  v.) 
Discouragement  by  cold  treatment;  disapproba¬ 
tion  ;  unfriendly  or  unfavorable  aspect  or  attitude 
toward. 

“  When  his  discountenance  can  do 
No  injury.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iii. 

dlb-coun'-ten-^nged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discoun¬ 
tenance.] 

dls-c6un'-t$n-an-<jer,  s.  [English  discounten¬ 
ance)  ;  -er.)  One  who  discountenances  or  discour¬ 
ages  by  cold  treatment ;  one  who  manifests  disap¬ 
probation. 

“A  great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  discountenancer  of 
his  nobility.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII 

dis-coun’-ten-ang-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Dis¬ 
countenance,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  discouraging  by  cold 
treatment;  the  manifesting  disapprobation  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  discouragement. 

dis'-count-er,  s.  [Eng.  discount;  -er.]  One  who 
discounts  bills,  &c. ;  a  discount-broker. 

“Usurers,  pedlars,  and  Jew  discounters,  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets.”— Burke:  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

dls-count-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discount,  v .] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pat'  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .As  subsi.:  The  act  or  practice  of  advancing 
money  on  bills,  notes,  &c. ;  the  occupation  of  a  dis¬ 
counter. 

« Discounting  w as  not  active.” — London  Daily  Telegraph: 
Money  Market . 


dls-c6ur'-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i .  [OldFr. 

descour ager;  Fr.  d6courager ;  Sp.  discorazonar ; 
Ital.  discorragiare .]  [Coubage.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence ;  to 
dishearten,  to  dispirit,  to  depress  in  spirit. 

“  They  discouraged  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 
—Numb.  xxxi.  9. 

2.  To  discountenance ;  to  manifest  or  express  dis¬ 
approbation  of ;  to  oppose.  (Used  both  of  persons 
and  things.) 

“Persons  .  .  .  whom  the  necessity  of  their  worldly 
affairs  compels  them  to  discourage.” — Clarke:  On  the 
Attributes,  prop.  2. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  spirit,  courage,  or  will  to  do 
anything  ;  to  deter,  to  dissuade.  (Properly  followed 
by  from,  though  formerly  to  was  also  used.) 

“Other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the  like 
attempts.” — Rambler,  No.  152. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  lose  courage ;  to  become  dis¬ 
couraged  or  disheartened. 

“  Because  that  poore  Churche  shulde  not  utterly  dis- 
courage." — Vocacyon  of  Johan  Bale  (1553).  ( Davies .) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  discourage  and  to 
deter,  see  Deteb. 

*dls-c6ur'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  courage  (q.  v.).]  Discouragement,  disheart¬ 
ening  ;  the  state  of  being  discouraged,  disheartened, 
or  dispirited. 

“There  undoubtedly  is  grievous  discourage  and  peril 
of  conscience.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  fol.  209. 

dis-cour’-age-a-ble  (age  aslg),a.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
courage;  -able.)  Capable  of  being  discouraged; 
liable  to  discouragement. 

“Not  discour ageable  by  the  most  hateful  indignities.” 
— Hall:  Contempt.;  The  Fig-tree. 

dls-cour'-aged  (aged  as  Igd),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Discoueage,  v .] 

dis-cour’-age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
courage  ;  -ment.  J 

1.  The  act  of  discouraging,  depriving  of  spirit,  or 
disheartening. 

2.  The  act  of  discountenancing  or  disapproving ; 
disapprobation. 

3.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  deterring  from  any¬ 
thing;  deterrent. 

4.  That  which  discourages  or  disheartens.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  to  before  the  person  affected.) 

“  Amongst  other  impediments  of  any  inventions,  it  is 
none  of  the  meanest  discouragements,  that  they  are  so 
generally  derided  by  common  opinion.” — Wilkins. 

5.  That  which  deters  or  dissuades.  (Followed  by 
from.) 

“The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from  vice.”— 
Swift. 

6.  The  state  of  being  discouraged,  disheartened, 
or  dispirited;  dejection,  depression. 

“Lest  over  great  discouragement  might  make  them 
desperate.”— State  Trials;  Henry  Garnet  (1606). 

dis-cour'-ag-er  (agaslg),s.  [Eng.  discourag(e)  ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  discourages;  dis¬ 
heartens,  or  discountenances. 

“Those  discouragers  and  abaters  of  elevated  love.”— 
Dryden:  Assignation,  iii.  1. 

dls-cour’-ag-lng  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Discoueage,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .As  adj. :  Tending  to  discourage ;  disheartening, 
dispiriting,  depressing. 

“Over  that  valley  hang  the  discouraging  clouds  of  con¬ 
fusion.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  disheartening,  dispiriting, 
or  discountenancing ;  discouragement. 

“  To  the  discouraging  of  others  hereafter.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  193. 

dls-cour  -ag-lng-ly  (ag  as  Ig),  adv.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
couraging ; -ly.)  In  a  discouraging,  dispiriting,  or 
disheartening  manner. 

dls-cbur'se,  s.  [Fr.  discours;  Ital.  discorso,  from 
Lat.  discursus=a.  running  about:  dis=  away,  apart 
and  cursus=a  running;  curro= to  run.] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  A  running  or  moving  about;  shifting,  dodging. 

“  At  last  the  caitiff,  after  long  discourse, 

When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite, 
Resolved  in  one  t’  assemble  all  his  force.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  14 

2.  Course. 

“When  the  day  shal  come  and  the  discourse  of  things 
turned  vpside  down.” — Udall .-  1  Peter  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  running  or  passing 
from  premises  to  consequences ;  the  act  or  exercise 
of  reasoning ;  reflection. 

“  The  act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propositions,  and 
deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call  dis¬ 
course.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Saientifica. 


2.  The  running  over  or  through  a  subject  in  speech ; 
a  treating  or  examining  in  words ;  a  dissertation ;  a 
homily. 

“  The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which,  he  says,  are 
real  things,  and  seen  in  God.” — Locke. 

3.  A  mutual  intercourse  or  exchange  of  language; 
Conversation. 

“A  disputable  point  is  no  man’s  ground: 

Rove  where  you  please,  ’tis  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  99-101. 

4.  The  art  or  manner  of  speaking  or  conversing. 

“How  likes  she  my  discourse t” — Shakeap.:  Two  Gentl •> 

men  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

*5.  A  flow  of  language ;  fluency,  eloquence. 

“Filling  the  head  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the 
mouth  with  copious  discourse." — Locke. 

6.  That  which  one  says,  speak,  or  tells ;  speech* 
saying. 

“A  kind 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse .” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

7.  A  written  treatise  or  dissertation  intended  to 
convey  instruction  ;  a  homily,  a  sermon. 

“My  intention  in  this  and  some  future  discourses."— 
Pearce:  Sermons,  vol.i,  ser.  1. 

*8.  Intercourse,  dealing,  transactions. 

“  Good  Captain  Bessns,  tell  us  the  discourse 
Between  Tigranes  and  our  king;  and  how 
We  got  the  victory.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  King  and  No  King,  ii.  L 

*T  Discourse  of  reason:  The  exercise  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  powers. 

“There  is  not  so  great  difference  and  distance  between 
beast  and  beast,  as  there  is  odds  in  the  matter  of  wis¬ 
dom,  discourse  of  reason,  and  use  of  memory,  between 
man  and  man.” — Holland:  Plutarch’ s  Morals,  p.  670. 

IT  A  discourse  differs  from  a  speech ,  an  oration,  or 
a  harangue,  in  being  applied  to  what  is  written,  the 
others  being  only  spoken. 

dls-cour'se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Discoubse,  s.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  of,  to  talk  over,  to  discuss,  to  relate,  to 
tell. 

“  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  talk,  to  treat,  or  to  confer  with. 

“  I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to 
discourse  the  minister  about  it.” — Evelyn. 

3.  To  utter,  to  give  forth. 

“It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  spend  or  pass  in  conversation. 

“  Shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?” 

Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to  conse¬ 
quences. 

“  Those  very  elements  which  we  partake, 

Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse .” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xv. 

*2.  To  meditate,  to  debate,  to  turn  over  in  the 
mind. 

“  He  discoursed  how  best  he  might  approve 
His  vow  made  for  Achilles’  grace.” 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii. 

3.  To  treat  upon  anything  in  a  formal  manner  by 
words ;  to  dilate,  to  hold  forth ;  to  expatiate. 

“The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind.” 
— Locke. 

4.  To  talk,  to  speak,  to  relate,  to  tell. 

‘  ‘  What  of  that? 

Her  eye  discourses .•  I  will  answer  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  be  affable  and  conversable. 

“She  discourses,  she  carves.” — Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives, 
i.  a. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  discourse  ana  to 
speak,  see  Speak. 

dls-cour’sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discoubse,  u.] 

*dls-cbur  se-less,  a.  [Eng.  discourse ;  Jess  j 
Without  reason  or  reasoning  powers;  irrational, 
senseless. 

“  The  part  of  rash  and  discourseless  brains.” — Shelton- 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

dls-cours'-er,  s.  [Eng.  discourage) ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  treats  or  writes  on  any  subject ;  a  dis- 
sertator. 

“Our  discourser  here  has  quoted  nine  verses  -out  of  it.” 
— Bentley  On  Freethinking,  p.  65. 

2.  One  who  speaks  or  discourses  on  any  subject;  a 

speaker,  a  narrator. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try-,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


‘  ‘  The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII i.  1„ 


discoursing 

dis-cours  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discourse,  v.} 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Reasoning,  meditation. 

“  You  being  by  nature  given  to  melancholic  discoursing, 
do  easilier  yield  to  such  imaginations.” — North:  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Lives,  p.  880. 

2.  A  treating  on  any  subject;  dissertation. 

dis-cours’-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  discours(.e) ;  -ire.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reason;  reasoning,  discur¬ 
sive. 

“In  thy  discoursive  thought.”. 

Browne:  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  Eel.  vii. 

2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation ;  inter¬ 
locutory. 

“  The  epic  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue  or 
discoursive  scenes.” — Dryden:  Dramatic  Poesy 

3.  Affable,  conversable,  communicative,  talka¬ 
tive. 

“  He  found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and  dis¬ 
coursive.” — Life  of  A.  d  Wood. 

*4.  Moving  or  passing  from  one  point  or  object  to 
another ;  discursive. 

“  His  sight  is  not  discoursive  by  degrees 
But  seeing  th’  whole  each  single  part  doth  see.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §8. 

♦dis-cours'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  discours(e) ;  -y.}  Affable, 
qpnversable,  communicative.  ( Scotch .) 

*dls-COUrt  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  court 
(q.  v.).]  To  dismiss  from  court  or  from  court  favor. 

“  Pretending  to  discount  all  such  as  refused.” — Speed: 
The  Romans,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xlvi.,  §  6. 

dls-court  -e-ous,  *dis-cour-teise,  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  courteous.}  Uncourteous,  uncivil, 
rude,  wanting  in  courtesy. 

“  He  resolved  to  unhorse  the  first  discourteous  knight 
he  should  meet.” — Motteux:  Don  Quixote. 

dis-cburt-e-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discourteous; 
-ly.}  In  a  discourteous,  rude,  or  uncivil  manner; 
rudely,  uncivilly. 

“Has  he  wronged  me  so  discourteously ?” — Marmion: 
The  Antiquary,  iv.  1. 

dls-court-e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discourteous ; 
-ness.]  A  want  of  courtesy  or  civility;  rudeness, 
incivility,  discourtesy. 

dls-court-e-sy,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  courtesy 
(q.  v.).]  A  want  of  courtesy,  rudeness,  incivility; 
an  act  of  rudeness  or  disrespect. 

“Offense  is  given  by  discourtesy  in  small  things.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*dis-cburt-ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  court¬ 
ship  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  respect  or  courtesy;  dis¬ 
courtesy. 

“  Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves  to 
discourtship,  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  unsaluted.” — 
B.  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

tdisc-ous,  a.  [Eng.  disc:  -ows.]  Disc-shaped, 
disciform,  discoid ;  as,  the  shell  of  the  planorbis 
(q.  v.). 

dls-c6v'-en-<tnt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
covenant  (q.  v.).]  To  break  or  dissolve  a  covenant 
with. 

dls-cov -er,  *des-chuv-er,  *dis-cure,  *dis- 
kev-er,  *dis-kov-er,  *dys-cur-In,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old 

Fr.  descouvrir,  descuvrir ;  Fr.  d6couvrir ;  Sp.  &Port. 
descubrir;  Ital.  discoprire,  scoprire;  Low  Lat. 
discooperio— to  uncover:  dis= away,  apart,  and 
cooperio=  to  cover.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  uncover,  to  remove  a  cover  from. 

“  The  cover  of  the  coach  was  made  with  such  joints, 
that  they  might  put  each  end  down,  and  remain  as  dis¬ 
covered  and  open-sighted  as  on  horseback.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia. 

*(2)  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view,  to  cause  to 
become  visible. 

“  Go  draw  aside  the  curtains  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

(3)  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  make  known. 

“  Darkness  visible 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  63,  64. 

*(4)  To  cause  anything  to  cease  to  be  a  covering, 
to  strip. 

“  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and 
discovereth  the  forests.” — Psalm  xxix.  9. 

(5)  To  detect  in  concealment. 

“  Up  he  starts 

Discovered  and  surprised.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  813,  814. 
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2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  expose,  to  make 
known. 

“  This  dede  schal  i  never  deschuuer.” 

William  of  Paleme,  3,191. 

(2)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

“  Frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

*(3)  To  betray,  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  public. 

“  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  govern* 
ment.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

(4)  To  espy,  to  gain  the  first  sight  of. 

“  When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left 
hand.” — Acts  xxi.  3. 

(5)  To  find  out  by  exploration  places  not  known 
before. 

“  To  discover  islands  far  away.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

*(6)  To  explore. 

“  Daily  now  through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  (Introd.  2). 

(7)  To  be  the  first  to  find  out  and  make  known 
anything ;  to  invent. 

(8)  To  find,  to  detect. 

“  The  Jacobites,  however,  discovered  in  the  events  of  the 
campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Laiv:  To  make  a  discovery  or  disclosure  of 
any  matter  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Lit. :  To  uncover,  to  unmask. 

“This  done,  they  discover.” — Decker:  Whore  of  Babylon 
(1607). 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

“  That  you  have  discovered  thus.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  espy,  to  spy  out. 

“  Thou  hast  painfully  discovered.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  V.  2. 

3.  To  find  out. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis¬ 
cover,  to  manifest,  and  to  declare:  “The  idea  of 
making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these  terms  ;  but 
discover  expresses  less  than  manifest,  and  that  than 
declare:  we  discover  by  indirect  means  or  signs 
more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest  by  unquestion¬ 
able  marks;  we  declare  by  express  words:  talents 
and  dispositions  discover  themselves;  particular 
feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  themselves  ;  facts, 
opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared:  children 
early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  sci¬ 
ence;  a  person  manifests  his  regard  for  another  by 
unequivocal  proofs  of  kindness;  a  person  of  an 
open  disposition  is  apt  to  declare  his  sentiments 
without  disguise.  Things  are  said  to  discover,  per¬ 
sons  only  manifest  or  declare  in  the  proper  sense; 
but  they  may  be  used  figuratively :  it  is  the  nature 
of  everything  sublunary  to  discover  symptoms  of 
decay  more  or  less  early  ;  it  is  particularly  painful 
when  any  one  manifests  an  unfriendly  disposition 
from  whom  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  contrary.” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  discover  and  to 
detect,  see  Detect  ;  for  that  between  to  discover 
and  to  find,  see  Find  ;  and  for  that  between  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  to  uncover ,  see  Uncoveb. 

IT  Blair  thus  accurately  discriminates  between 
the  words  to  discover  and  to  invent:  “  We  invent 
things  that  are  new ;  we  discover  what  was  before 
hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope;  Harvey 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.” 

dls-cov -er-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  discover ;  -able.} 

fl.  That  may  or  can  be  discovered,  found  out, 
revealed,  or  detected. 

“That  mineral  matter,  which  is  so  intermixed  with  the 
common  and  terrestrial  matter,  as  not  to  be  discoverable 
by  human  industry.” — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

*2.  Open  to  view,  exposed,  apparent,  visible. 

“They  were  deceived  by  Satan  in  an  open  and  discover¬ 
able  apparition,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.” — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errors . 

dls-cov  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discoveb.] 

dls-cov -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  discover;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  reveals  any¬ 
thing. 

“  Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  476. 

*2.  An  explorer. 

“The  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land.” — Raleigh: 
Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

*3.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

“  Send  discoverers  forth, 

To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 
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dis-cov -er-Ing,  *des-cuv-er-ing,  *dys-cur- 
ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discoveb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj..  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exposing,  revealing,  de¬ 
tecting,  or  finding  out ;  discovery. 

“  Discurynge  of  cownselle.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

*d!s-cov  -er-ment,  s.  [English  discover;  • ment .] 
The  act  of  discovering  or  revealing ;  discovery. 

‘The  time  .  .  .  prefixt  for  this  discouerment.” 

Fairfax'  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  xv.,  st.  39. 

dls-cov  -ert,  *  dis-cov-erte,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  des- 

covert,  pa.  par.  of  descovrir ;  Fr.  d6couvert.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uncovered,  exposed,  unprotected. 

“  That  winter  made  hadde  discovert.” 

Chaucer  Dream,  4. 

2.  Law:  Not  covert;  not  within  the  bonds  of 
matrimony.  Applied  to  a  woman  who  is  unmar¬ 
ried  or  a  widow. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  thing  or  part  uncovered,  ex¬ 
posed,  or  unprotected. 

“  Alisaunder  smot  him  in  the  discoverte.” 

Alisaunder,  7,417. 

dls-cov  -er-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coverture 
(q.  v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  free  from 
coverture  ;  freedom  from  coverture. 

dis-cov’-er-jf,  *dis-cov-er-ie,  s.  [English  dis¬ 
cover;  -y.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  uncovering,  exposing,  or  mak¬ 
ing  visible. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  revealing,  exposing,  or  making 
manifest. 

“For  trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
those  that  have  none.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  known  or  public ;  a  decla¬ 
ration,  a  disclosure. 

“She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,314. 

(3)  The  act  of  espying  or  perceiving,  or  gaining 
the  first  sight  of. 

*(4)  A  spying  out,  a  reconnoitering. 

“  Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces  by 
diligent  discovery.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

(5)  The  act  of  finding  out  lands  or  places  not 
known  before. 

*(6)  Exploration. 

“  The  voiage  intended  for  the  discouerie  of  Cathay.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  232. 

(7)  The  act  of  finding  out  and  making  known  for 
the  first  time. 

“Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but 
Watt  invented  the  steam-engine ;  and  we  speak  with  a 
true  distinction  of  the  inventions  of  Art,  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Science.” — Trench:  On  the  Study  of  Words, 
lect.  vi. 

(8)  The  act  of  detecting  or  finding  out ;  detection. 

(9)  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  made 
known  for  the  first  time. 

“  We  speak  of  the  invention  of  printing,  of  the  discovery 
of  America.” — Trench. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  revealing  or  disclosing  of  any  matter 
by  a  defendant,  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

“  The  powers  of  obtaining  a  discovery  which  the  courts 
of  law  now  possess.” — Blackstone-.  Com.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

2.  Min. :  The  first  finding  of  the  mineral  deposit 
in  place  upon  a  mining  claim.  A  discovery  is 
necessary  before  the  location  can  be  held  by  a  valid 
title.  The  opening  in  which  it  is  made  is  called  a 
Discovery-shaft,  a  Discovery-tunnel,  &c. 

3.  Drama:  The  unraveling  or  unfolding  of  the 
plot  of  a  play. 

discovery-shaft,  s.  [Discoveet,  II.] 

discovery-tunnel,  s.  [Discoveet,  II.] 

dis-cra'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cradle 
(q.  v.).]  To  come  forth,  to  emerge,  to  originate,  to 
arise. 

“  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this  meteor, 

This  airy  apparition,  first  discradled 
From  Tournay  into  Portugal.” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  3. 

dis-cra'se,  dis-cras-Ite,  dys-cras'-Ite,  s.  [Gr. 

dys,  in  comp.=bad,  and  krasis=a  mixture.  {Dana.) 
According  to  others,  from  Gr.  dis—  twice,  twofold, 
and  krasis= a  mixture,  in  allusion  to  its  composi¬ 
tion.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  opaque, massive  mineral 
with  a  metallic  luster ;  color  and  streak  silver- 
white,  inclining  to  tin-white,  sometimes  tarnished 
yellow  or  blackish.  Composition:  Antimony,  22; 
silver,  78=100;  hardness,  3' 5-4 ;  specific  gravity, 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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discriminable 


9’44-9'82.  It  is  a  valuable  and  very  rare  ore  of  silver, 
occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms,  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Bolivia,  associated  with  other  ores  of  silver, 
native  arsenic  and  galena,  and  other  species.  Also 
called  Antimonide  of  Silver,  Antimonial  Silver,  &c. 

*dls-cra§e,  v.  t.  [Gr.  dyskrasia— a  bad  tempera¬ 
ment:  dys= bad,  and  krasis=  a  mixture.]  To  dis¬ 
temper,  to  disorder  in  temperament. 

“  So  they,  when  God  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  upon 
them,  as  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein  the 
mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight,  do  first,  by 
this  evil  demeanour,  shake  and  discrase  them,  and  then 
being  altogether  carelesse  of  repairing  them,  do  suffer 
them  to  run  to  destruction.” — Barrough:  Method  of 
Physic,  1624.  {Hares. ) 

*dls-cra§ed,  *dis-craysed,  a.  [Disckase,  v.] 
In  a  distempered  condition ;  disordered  in  temper¬ 
ament. 

“  Discraysed.  Egrotus,  Male  habens,  Valetudinarius.” — 
Huloet. 

*dls-cra-sle,  s.  [Gr.  dyskrasia.]  A  distempered 
condition. 

“Somatalgia  and  Psychalgia,  the  one  the  d'crasie  of 
the  body,  the  other  the  maladie  and  distemperature  of  the 
eoule.” — Optick  Olasse  of  Humours,  1639.  {Hares. ) 

dls-cras’-lte,  s.  [Disckase,  s.] 

*dls  -cre-ate,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  create 
(q.  v.).]  To  uncreate,  to  annihilate. 

“Which  doubtless  else  had  discreated  all.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  wk.  i.,  day  ii.,  318. 

dls-cred-It,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  credit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  or  loss  of  credit  or  reputation;  dises- 
teem  ;  a  slight  degree  of  disgrace. 

“  Came  out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  want  of  trust,  belief,  or  confidence. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  a  loss  of  credit  or  repu¬ 
tation. 

“  It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discred¬ 
its.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  2. 

dis-cred-it,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  credit 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  d6crediter.) 

1.  Not  to  credit  or  believe ;  to  have  no  faith  or 
belief  in  ;  to  disbelieve. 

“  Livy,  however,  discredits  this  account  and  thinks 
that  the  Apulians  themselves  were  attacked.”— Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  31. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  make  not  trusted. 

“  To  stand  so  much  upon  the  discrediting  of  witnesses.” 
—-State  Trials:  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1571). 

3.  To  bring  into  discredit ;  to  bring  reproach  or 
shame  upon ;  to  disgrace. 

“O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of 
Work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal,  would  have 
discredited  your  travel.” — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  i.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  discredit, 
disgrace,  reproach,  and  scandal :  “  Discredit  signi¬ 
fies  the  loss  of  credit ;  disgrace,  the  loss  of  grace, 
favor,  or  esteem  ;  reproach  stands  for  the  thing  that 
deserves  to  be  reproached;  and  scandal  for  the 
thing  that  gives  scandal  or  offense.  The  conduct  of 
men  in  their  various  relations  with  each  other  may 
give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  sentiment  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things  are 
said  to  reflect  discredit  or  disgrace,  to  bring  re¬ 
proach  or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace 
is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit;  reproach  than 
disgrace;  and  scandal  than  reproach.  Discredit 
interferes  with  a  man’s  credit  or  respectability ; 
disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfavorable 
distinction;  reproach  makes  him  the  subject  of 
reproachful  conversation  ;  scandal  makes  him  an 
object  of  offense  or  even  abhorrence  ....  Discredit 
depends  much  on  the  character,  circumstances, 
and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited  .  .  .  disgrace  depends  on 

the  temper  of  men’s  minds  as  well  as  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety 
is  prevalent  in  any  community,  disgrace  inevitably 
attaches  to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Re¬ 
proach  and  scandal  refer  more  immediately  to  the 
nature  of  the  actions  than  to  the  character  of  the 
persons.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

dis-cred-It-St-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cred¬ 
itable  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  bring  discredit,  shame 
or  disgrace  upon  anybody  or  upon  anything;  not 
creditable ;  disreputable,  disgraceful. 

“  Preserved 

From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

dls-cred  -It-a-blf ,  adv.  [English  discreditable ; 
-ly.l  In  a  discreditable,  disgraceful,  or  disrepu¬ 
table  manner. 

dls-cred-It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discredit,  v.) 


dls-cred  -it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discredit,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disbelieving  or  distrust¬ 
ing  ;  a  disgracing  or  bringing  into  discredit. 

dls-erel’  lt-or,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  creditor 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  discredits. 

dls-creet,  *dis-cret,  *dis~crete,  a.  [Fr.  dis- 
cret;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  discreto,  from  Lat.  discretus, 
pa.  par.  of  discerno— to  discern  (q.  v.).J 
*1.  Lit. :  Differing,  distinct,  distinguishable. 

“  The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  71. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Prudent,  wary,  circumspect,  careful  in  avoid¬ 
ing  errors  or  evil  and  in  choosing  the  best  course  of 
action. 

“  Compton  was  not  a  very  discreet  adviser.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  with  discretion  and  cir¬ 
cumspection. 

“Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet." 

Cowper:  In  Mem.  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

3.  Civil,  obliging,  polite,  courteous.  (Scotch.) 
dis-cre  et-ly,  *dis-crete  ly,  *dis-cret-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  discreet ;  -ly.)  In  a  discreet,  prudent,  wary, 
or  circumspect  manner ;  with  discretion. 

“And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 

Reply  discreetly,  ‘To  be  sure — no  doubt!’  ” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  117,  118. 

dis-cre  et~ness,  *dis-creet-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
creet;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  discreet;  dis¬ 
cretion,  wariness,  circumspection. 

“Patience,  discreetnesse,  and  benignitie.” — More:  Im¬ 
mortal.  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  58. 

dls-crep  -ange,  dls-crep  -an-gy,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

discrepance,  from  Lat.  discrepantia,  from  discrep- 
ans,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo= to  differ  in  sound:  dis= 
away,  apart,  and  crepo= to  crackle;  Sp.  discrepen- 
cia.)  A  difference,  variance,  disagreement,  or  con¬ 
trariety. 

“  It  is  characterized  by  discrepancy  of  testimony  as  to 
important  events.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  viii.,  §  1. 

dls-crep-ant,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  discrepant,  from 
Lat.  discrepans,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Differing,  varying,  disagreeing,  at  variance. 

“In  a  vehement  discrepant  manner.” — Carlyle:  Letters 

and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  2. 

2.  Followed  by  from: • 

“Are  not  all  lawes  discrepant  from  Godde’s  lawes 
euel  ?” — Hall:  Henry  V.  (an.  2.) 

II.  Fig.:  Suspended,  hovering  between. 

“  Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  iii.  341. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  disagrees,  differs,  or  dis¬ 
sents. 

“If  you  persecute  heretics  or  discrepants  they  unite 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defense.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

*dls-cre  se,  *dis-cres-en,  v.  i.  [Low  Lat.  dis- 
cresco,  for  decresco= to  decrease  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  descre- 
cer;  Ital.  discrescere. ]  To  decrease,  to  fade  qr  fall 
away. 

“  Knowend  how  that  the  feith  discreseth. 

And  alle  moral  vertu  ceseth.” — Gower,  ii.  180. 
dis-cre  te,  a.  [Lat.  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  dis¬ 
cerno.  J  [Discreet.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Distinct,  disjointed,  separate. 

“Discrete  quantity,  or  different  individuals,  are  meas¬ 
ured  by  number,  without  any  breaking  continuity.” — 

Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*2.  Fig. :  Discreet,  wary,  prudent. 

“  Discrete  in  all  hire  wordes  and  hire  dedes.” — Chaucer: 

Parson’s  Tale. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  Disjunctive,  discretive.  [Discretive.] 

2.  Music:  Applied  to  a  movement  in  which  the 
successive  notes  vary  considerably  in  pitch. 

3.  Math.:  [Discrete  Proportion.] 

4.  Med. :  Applied  to  certain  exanthemata,  in 
which  the  spots  or  pustules  are  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  opposed  to  confluent. 

(1)  Discrete  proportion:  A  proportion  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  but  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  second  to  the  third :  thus  3  :  6  :  :  8  : 16  is 
a  discrete  proportion,  because  the  ratio  of  6  to  8  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  3  to  6,  or  of  8  to  16.  The 
proportion  3  :  6  :  :  12  :  24  is  a  continued  proportion 
or  a  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Discrete  quantity :  One  which  is  discontinu¬ 
ous  in  its  parts. 


dls-crete,  v.  t.  [Lat.  discretus.)  To  separate, 
to  make  into  distinct  or  discontinuous  parts. 

“Its  body  ia  left  imporous,  and  not  discreted  by  atom¬ 
ical  terminations.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i, 

dis-cre  -tion  (or  as  dls-cresh  n),  *dis-cre-cion, 
*dis-cre-Cioun,  s.  [Fr.  discretion;  Sp.  discrecion; 
Ital.  discrezione,  from  Lat.  discretion  a  separation, 
difference,  from  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  discerno— to 
separate,  to  discriminate.] 

*1.  Lit.:  A  separation,  a  distinction,  a  difference. 

“  To  shew  their  despiciency  of  the  poor  Gentiles,  and  to 
pride  themselves  in  their  prerogative  and  discretion  from 
them.” — Mede:  Diatribe,  p.  191. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing  things 
that  differ,  or  of  discerning  and  discriminating 
correctly  between  what  is  right  or  wrong,  useful  or 
injurious ;  discernment,  judgment. 

“He  was  master  not  only  of  his  art,  but  of  his  discre¬ 
tion.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

2.  Prudence,  sagacity,  circumspection,  discreet¬ 
ness,  judgment. 

“  He  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears,  or  to 
know  from  whence  those  blasphemies  came.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  The  liberty  or  power  of  acting  according  to 
one’s  own  judgment  without  the  control  of  others; 
freedom  of  action. 

“  He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Civility,  politeness,  courtesy,  propriety  of  con¬ 
duct.  (Scotch.) 

“I  never  saw  ony  thing  o’  her  but  the  height  o’  discre¬ 
tion.” — Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  96. 

5.  Kindness  shown  toward  a  stranger  in  one’s 
house;  hospitality. 

TT  (1)  To  surrender  at  discretion:  To  surrender 
one’s  self  without  any  stipulation  or  terms ;  to  give 
one’s  self  up  or  over  unconditionally. 

(2)  To  arrive  at  or  come  to  years  of  discretion :  To 
arrive  at  an  age  when  one  is  capable  or  qualified  to 
exercise  and  follow  one’s  own  judgment. 

H  For  the  difference  between  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment,  see  Judgment. 

dls-cre'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  discretion;  - al .]  Left 
to  the  discretion  of  any  person  ;  discretionary. 

“All  this  amounts  not  to  any  thing  of  a  discretional 
authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  tutelar  angels.” — Bishop 
Horsely.  Sermons,  ii.  416. 

dis-cre -tion-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  discretional; 
-ly.)  At  or  according  to  discretion  ;  discretionarily. 

“If  hour  may  be  used  discretionally  as  one  or  two  sylla¬ 
bles,  power  may  surely  be  allowed  the  same  latitude.” — 
Nares:  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  p.  80. 

dis-cre -tion-a-rl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discretion¬ 
ary;  -ly.)  According  to  one’s  discretion  or  judg¬ 
ment  ;  at  discretion. 

dis-cre -tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  discretion;  -ary.) 
Left  to  or  depending  on  the  discretion  of  any  per¬ 
son  ;  to  be  exercised  or  used  according  to  one’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  uncontrolled  by  any  other. 

“The  discretionary  powers  which  such  governments 
commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

dls-cret  -Ive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  dis- 
cretivus,  from  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  discerno;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  discretivo.) 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Disjunctive,  separating;  opposing. 

“  A  discretive  conceptualist.” — Coleridge. 

2.  Separate,  distinct. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.:  Disjunctive.  [Discretive  Distinc¬ 
tion.] 

“  The  conjunction  here  is  discretive.” — Gregory:  Notes 
on  Scripture,  p.  80. 

2.  Logic:  [Discretive  Proposition.] 

IT  (1)  Discretive  distinction:  A  distinction  which 
implies  opposition  or  contrariety,  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ence. 

(2)  Discretive  proposition :  A  proposition  in  which 
some  various  or  seeming  opposition,  distinction,  or 
difference  is  noted  by  the  particles  but,  though,  yet , 
&c. 

dls-cret-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discretive ;  -ly.) 
In  a  discretive  manner;  to  mark  or  express  distinc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  plural  number  being  used  discretively,  to  note  out 
and  design  one  of  many.” — Bishop  Richardson:  On  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  ?37. 

*dls-crlm -In- a-ble,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  discriminabilis,  from  discrimen  (genit.  dis- 
criminis)  -  a  separation,  a  mark  of  distinction.] 
[Discriminate.]  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished 
or  discriminated. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kwl 


discriminal 
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*dis-crim'-m-al,  s.  [Lat.  discriminalis,  from 
discrimen .]  A  term  applied  in  palmistry  to  the 
line  marking  the  separation  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm ;  called  also  the  Dragon’s-tail. 

dis-crlm  -In-ant,  s.  [Lat.  discriminans,  pr.  par. 
of  discrirntno.] 

Math.:  The  eliminant  of  the  n  partial  differen¬ 
tials  of  any  homogeneous  function  of  n  variables. 
[Eliminant.]  j 

dis-crlm  -in-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  discriminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  discrimino= to  separate,  to  distinguish, 
from  discrimen  (genit.  discriminis)  = a  separation, 
a  mark  of  distinction:  dis— away,  apart,  and  cerno 
=to  separate,  to  decide.]  [Discern.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  distinguish,  to  mark  or  observe  the  differ¬ 
ence  or  distinction  between. 

*2.  To  select  or  pick  out ;  to  choose. 

“  That  discriminating  mercy,  to  which  alone  you  owe 
your  exemption  from  miseries.” — Boyle. 

*3.  To  separate  from  others ;  to  set  on  one  side. 

“  To  discriminate  the  goats  from  the  sheep.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

4.  To  distinguish  by  marks  of  difference ;  to  make 
a  difference  between. 

“The  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discriminated  each  from  each.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  734,  735. 

B.  mtrans.:  To  mark,  discern,  or  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  things ;  to  make  a  distinction  or 
difference. 

“  At  length  mankind 

Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth 
And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  287-89. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  discriminate  and 
to  distinguish,  see  Distinguish. 

dis-crlm  -In-ate,  a.  [Lat.  discriminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  discrimino .]  Distinguished,  distinctive, 
distinct ;  having  the  difference  marked. 

“Oysters  and  cockles,  and  muscles,  which  move  not, 
have  no  discriminate  sex." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

dls-crlm-In-a-ted,  pa.  par  or  a.  [Discrimin¬ 
ate,  v.] 

dl  S- crim-in-ate-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  discriminate ; 
•ly.)  In  a  discriminating  manner ;  with  discrimina¬ 
tion,  distinctly. 

“  His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  this  Preface 
very  judiciously  and  discriminately  explained.” — Johnson: 
Dives  of  the  Poets;  Shenstone. 

dls-crlm'-in-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discriminate; 
-ness.]  Distinctness,  distinctiveness ;  marked  differ¬ 
ence. 

dis-crlm'-In-at-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
criminate,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Serving  to  discriminate  or  distinguish ;  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  distinctive. 

“  Souls  have  no  discriminating  hue.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  202. 

2.  Distinguishing  or  noting  with  marks  of  differ¬ 
ence  or  distinction. 

3.  Having  the  faculty  of  discrimination ;  able  to 
discriminate. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  distinguishing ; 
discrimination. 

dls-crlm’-In-at-Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discrimin¬ 
ating;  -ly.]  In  a  discriminating  manner;  with 
discrimination  or  judgment. 

“  Very  nicely  and  discriminatingly  dressed.” — Whitney: 
Real  Folks,  ch.  xiii. 

dls-crim-In-a-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  discriminate, 
from  discriminatus .] 

1.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  things. 

“  A  satire  should  make  a  due  discrimination  between 
those  that  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  the  proper  objects 
Of  it.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  discriminating  or 
distinguishing  critically  between  different  things ; 
discernment,  penetration,  judgment. 

*3.  That  which  discriminates,  distinguishes,  or 
serves  as  a  mark  of  note  or  distinction  ;  a  distinct¬ 
ive  or  discriminative  mark  or  feature. 

“  Give  each  party  its  denomination,  distinction,  and 
discrimination." — Hall:  Contempt.,  vol.  i.  ;  Of  Religion. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  distin¬ 
guished,  or  distinct. 

“  Not  attending  sufficiently  to  this  discrimination  of 
the  different  styles  of  painting.” — Sir  J.  Reynolds; 
Disc.  10. 

*5.  A  quarrel,  recrimination. 

“  Reproaches  and  all  sorts  of  unkind  discriminations 
succeeded.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  16.  {Davies.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  discrimination  and 
discernment,  see  Discernment. 


dis-crim  -In-gr-tive,  a.  [Eng.  discriminat(e) ; 
-ive.) 

1.  Serving  to  distinguish  or  make  distinct;  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  distinctive,  characteristic. 

“  These  discriminative  badges  have  as  great  a  rate  set 
upon  them.” — Hall:  Contempt.,  vol.  i.;  Of  Religion. 

2.  Discriminating ;  observing  distinctions  or  dif¬ 
ferences. 

“ Discriminative  Providence  knew  before  the  nature 
and  course  of  all  things.” — More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

dis-crlm  -In-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discrimin¬ 
ative; -ly.\  In  a  discriminating  manner ;  with  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“  Worthily  and  discriminatively  used.” — Mede:  Diatribe, 
p.  62. 

dis-crlm  -In-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  discrim¬ 
inates. 

dl  s-crlm-In-a  -tor-f ,  a.  [Eng.  discriminator ; 
-y.\  Discriminating,  discriminative. 

*dis-crlm  -In-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discriminosus, 
from  Lat.  discrimen  (genit.  discriminis ).]  Dan¬ 
gerous,  hazardous,  critical. 

“  Any  kind  of  spitting  blood  imports  a  very  discrimin- 
ous  state.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

*dls-crive,  v.  t.  [Describe.]  To  describe;  to 
narrate. 

“  The  battellis  and  the  man  I  will  discriue.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  xiii.  5. 

dls-crown  ,  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  crown 
(q.  v.).]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  a  crown. 

“  The  chief 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown’d." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  167. 

*dis-crdwned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discrown.] 
dls-crown-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discrown.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 
a  crown. 

*dis-crR'-§I-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  discruciatus,  pa.  par. 
of  discrucio:  dis  (intens.),  and  crucio— to  torture; 
crux  (genit.  crucis)  — a  cross.]  To  torture,  to  pain 
exceedingly. 

“  Discruciate  a  man  in  deep  distresse.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  257. 

*dis-crft  -91-at-Ihg,  a.  [Discruciate.]  Tort¬ 
uring,  exceedingly  painful,  excruciating. 

“  To  single  hearts  doubling  is  discruciating." — Browne: 
Christian  Morality,  ii.  22. 

*dls-cu'-bl-t01'-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discubitorius, 
from  Lat.  discumbo=to  lie  down.]  Fitted  or  in¬ 
tended  for  the  posture  of  leaning  or  reclining. 

“  That  custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cubiculary 
beds  into  discubitory." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  vi. 

*d'is-CuT-pate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  disculpo,  from 
Lat.  dis=  away,  apart,  and  culpatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
culpo= to  blame;  culpa= a  fault,  blame;  Fr.  discul- 
per,  Sp.  disculpar,  Ital.  discolpare.)  To  free  from 
blame  or  fault,  to  exculpate,  to  excuse. 

“My  disculpating  him  from  the  charge  of  fear  would 
awaken,  in  some  of  you,  a  suspicion  of  a  less  defensible 
motive  for  that  retreat.” — Ashton:  Fast  Sermon  (1758),  ser. 
p.  144. 

*dls-cul-pat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disculpate,  v.) 
♦dls-cul-pat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Discul¬ 
pate.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.-  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exculpating  or  excusing ; 
disculpation. 

*dIs-Cul-pa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  excul¬ 
pating  or  excusing ;  exculpation. 

“Formed  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  disculpation.”— 
Burke:  The  Present  Discontents. 

*dls-cul  -pa-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cul¬ 
patory  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or  excuse. 

dls-cum  -ben-cy,  s.  [Lat.  discumbens,  pr.  par. 
of  discumbo— to  lie  down.]  TI19  act  or  practice  of 
reclining  at  meals,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients. 

“  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  discum - 
bency  at  meals.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*dls-cum~ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cumber 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  any  encumbrance  or  impedi¬ 
ment;  to  disencumber,  to  disburden. 

“  His  limbs  discumbers  of  the  clinging  vest, 

And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast,” 
Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v.  474,  475. 

*dls-cii  re  (1),  v.  t.  [Discover.] 

1.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

“The  plaine  trouth  vnto  me  discure.” 

Lydgate:  Storie  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  watch  closely. 

“We  gif  Messapus,  the  yeltis  to  discure." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  280,  15. 


*dls-cii  re  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cure 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  a  care,  duty,  office,  or  charge. 

“Some  benefices  have  actual  or  habitual  cure  of  souls; 
others  have  cure  habitually,  and  are  discured  actually; 
others  neither  actually  nor  habitually,  but  utterly  dis¬ 
cured.” — Dr.  Tooker:  Fabric  of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  35. 

*dis-cur-rent  (l),a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cur¬ 
rent,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Not  current,  not  in  use. 

‘‘  Discurrent  in  all  catholic  countries.” — Sir  E.Sandys, 
State  of  Religion. 

*dis-cur-rent  (2),  a.  [Lat.  discurrens,  pr.  par. 
of  discurro=to  run  about:  dis= away,  apart,  and 
curro=  to  run.]  Wandering,  running  here  and 
there.  (Coles.) 

*dls-ciir-sa  -tion,  s.  [Latin  discursatio,  from 
discurso= to  run  hither  and  thither.]  A  running 
about  from  place  to  place. 

“  Making  long  discursations  to  learn  strange  tongues.” 
— Oaule:  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  55. 

dls-cur  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  discursio,  from  discurro 
=to  run  apart,  or  in  different  ways:  dis— away, 
apart,  and  curro— to  run.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  running  about. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  wandering  or  rambling;  a  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another. 

“  Turning  the  discursion  of  his  judgment  from  things 
abroad  to  those  that  are  within  himself.” — Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  109. 

2.  A  rambling  or  desultory  talk  or  writing ;  diffuse 
treatment  of  a  subject. 

“  Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for  the 
coherence  and  consequence  of  words,  I  will,  to  avoid 
equivocation,  call ’t  discursion." — Hobbes. 

3.  The  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning ;  a  dis¬ 
course. 

*dls-cur-slst,  s.  [Lat.  discurs(us),  pa.  par.  of 
discurro,  and  Eng.  suff.  -»sf.]  A  discourser,  an 
arguer,  a  disputer. 

“  Great  discursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  affairs.” — L. 
Addison •  West  Barbary  (VAX).  (Pref.) 

dls-cur’-slve,  a.  [Fr.  discursif,  from  Lat.  dis- 
cursus,  pa.  par.  of  discurro .] 

*1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another;  wan¬ 
dering. 

“The  natural  and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirits.” — 

Bacon. 

2.  Rambling,  desultory,  unconnected. 

“  Into  these  discursive  notices  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  enter.” — De  Quincey. 

3.  Reasoning,  rational,  argumentative  (sometimes 
written  discoursive,  q.  v.) 

“Rational  and  discursive  methods  are  only  fit  to  be 
made  use  of  upon  philosophers.” — Atterbury:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  §  8. 

dls-cur-slve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  discursive ;  -ly.) 
By  process  of  reasoning  or  argument ;  argumenta¬ 
tively. 

“We  do  discursively,  and  by  way  of  ratiocination,  de¬ 
duce  one  thing  from  another.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 

p.  22.  <■ 

dls-cur  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discursive;  -tiess.] 
The  process  of  reasoning  or  argument. 

“  The  exercise  of  our  minds  in  rational  discursiveness 
about  things  in  quest  of  truth  ."-rBarrow:  Sermons,  No.  3. 

dls-cur -sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  discursor,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -y.]  Having  the  nature  of  reasoning  or 
argument ;  rational,  argumentative. 

“  .  .  .  textuate  [interchanged]  with  discursor  ie.” — 

Bp.  Hall:  Works,  vol.  i.  (Dedic. ) 

dls-cur  -sus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  discourse,  reasoning, 
argument,  treatise. 

dls  -ciis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  diskos= a  quoit.] 

1.  A  quoit;  a  flat,  spherical  piece  of  iron,  stone, 
&c.,  used  by  the  ancients  to  throw  as  a  quoit. 
[Discobolus.] 

2.  A  disc  (q.  v.). 

dls-cuss',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  discussus,  pa.  par.  of 
discutio=to  shake  asunder:  dis=  away,  apart,  and 
quatio= to  shake;  Fr.  discuter;  Sp.  discutir;  Ital. 
discutere .] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  (of  material  things) . 

“My  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  to  discuss  pimples.” 
— The  Rambler,  No.  130. 

*2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy,  to  dissolve  (of  imma¬ 
terial  things) . 

“  Many  arts  were  used  to  discuss  the  beginnings  of  new 
affection.” —  Wot  ton:  Reliq.  Wotton. 

*3.  To  dispel,  to  drive  away. 

“When  the  night  was  discussed  away.” — Chaucer: 
Boethius,  bk.  i. 

*4.  To  lay  or  put  aside,  to  shake  off. 

“All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  48. 


1)6x1,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•5.  To  examine  into,  to  investigate. 

“Crist  .  .  .  sal  in  dome  sitte  and  discusse  alle 
thyng.” — Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  6,247. 

6.  To  debate,  to  consider  or  examine  by  arguments 
verbally ;  to  argue  or  dispute  upon. 

“The  Commons  had  begun  to  discuss  a  momentous 
question.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*7.  To  speak  out,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to  tell. 

“  Discuss  the  same  in  French  to  him.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
V.,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  try  or  consume  by  eating  or  drinking;  as,  to 
discuss  a  fowl,  &c.  ( Colloq .) 

*9.  To  finish  off. 

“This  troublesome  business  may  be  discussed.” — Smol¬ 
lett:  Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  177. 

B.  intransitive: 

*1.  To  shake,  to  destroy,  to  break  to  pieces. 

“  Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter’s  trisulk,  to 
burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.” — Browne .-  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  To  debate,  to  consider;  to  examine  by  argu« 
ment  and  reasoning. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  discuss 
and  to  examine :  “  Discussion  is  altogether  carried 
on  by  verbal  and  personal  communication ;  exami¬ 
nation  proceeds  by  reading,  reflection,  and  observa¬ 
tion:  we  often  examine  therefore  by  discussion, 
which  is  properly  one  mode  of  examination :  a  dis¬ 
cussion  is  always  carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons ; 
an  examination  may  be  carried  on  by  one  only ; 
politics  are  a  frequent,  though  not  always  a  pleas¬ 
ant  subject  of  discussion  in  social  meetings:  com¬ 
plicated  questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined ;  discussion  serves  for  amusement  rather  than 
for  any  solid  purpose :  the  cause  of  truth  seldom 
derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although  the 
minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  collis¬ 
ion  of  sentiment:  examination  isof  greatpractical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct:  all  decis¬ 
ions  must  bo  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which 
are  made  without  previous  examination .”  ( Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon. ) 

dis-cussed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discuss.] 

dls-cuss'-er,  s.  [Eng.  discuss;  -er.]  One  who 
discusses,  debates,  or  argues  a  question. 

dis-cuss'-ing,  *dis-cuss'-^ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Discuss.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  debating,  examining,  or 
arguing  a  question. 

“  His  usage  was  to  commit  the  discussing  of  causes  pri¬ 
vately  to  certain  persons  learned  in  the  laws.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

dls-cus'-sion.  (or  dls-cush'n),s.  [Lat.  discussio, 
from  discussus,  pa.  par.  of  discutio;  Fr.  discussion ; 
Sp.  discusion;  Ital.  discussione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  breaking,  resolving,  or  dissi¬ 
pating;  as,  a  tumor,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  discussing,  debating,  or  argu¬ 
ing  a  point ;  the  agitation  or  ventilation  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  subject;  debate,  argument. 

“ There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  acrimonious  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  proceeding  against  a  principal 
debtor  before  proceeding  against  his  surety  or  sure¬ 
ties-  or  against  an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by  his  ances¬ 
tor  in  respect  of  the  subject  inherited  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  the  other  heirs. 

2.  Surg. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Discussion  or  resolution  is  nothing  else  but  breathing 
ont  the  humors  by  insensible  transpiration.” — Wissman: 
Surgery. 

fdls-cus’-sion-al,  a.  [En g.  discussion;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  discussion ;  made  in  discussion. 

“The  discussional  remarks  made  in  his  paper  on  ferro¬ 
manganese.” — Mr.  Gautier’s  Speech  at  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  London  Times. 

*dls-cus’-slve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  discussif,  from  Lat. 
discussus,  pa.  par.  of  discutio.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  discuss¬ 
ing,  resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumors  or  other 
coagulated  matter ;  discutient. 

“  It  is  astringent,  biting,  discussive,  and  drying.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  power  or  tending  to  resolve  or 
dissipate  doubts ;  determining,  decisive,  conclusive. 

“To  resolve  all  its  doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory  and 
dismissive  voice.” — Hopkins  ■  Sermons,  No.  13. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing,  resolving,  or 
breaking  up  tumors  or  other  coagulated  matter ;  a 
discutient. 


dis-cust',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discuss.] 

dis-cu’-ti-ent  (or  tient  as  shent)  ,a.&s.  [Lat. 
discutiens,  pr.  par.  of  discutio=  to  scatter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dis- 
cussing  or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated  mat¬ 
ter;  discussive. 

“  I  then  made  the  fomentation  more  discutient  by  the 
addition  of  salt  and  sulphur.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing  or  dissipat¬ 
ing  morbid  or  coagulated  matter ;  a  discussive. 

“Make  your  bandages  more  strict,  and  foment  with 
discutients.” — Wiseman:  Surgei'y,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

*dIs-CUS’-tomed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cus- 
tomed  (q.  v.).]  Unaccustomed. 

“With  artless  ease  from  my  discustom’d  quill.” 

Sylvester:  The  Arke,  ii. 

dis-dain,  *de-deyn,  *des-dain,  *dis-deyne, 
*dis-deign,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  desdein,  desdaing; 
Prov.  desdeing;  Fr.  dSdain;  Sp.  desdeho ;  Port. 
desdem;  Ital.  disdegno:  from  O.  Fr.  desdegner ; 
Prov.  desdegnar;  Sp.  desdehar :  Ital.  disdegnare; 
Fr.  dddaigner= to  disdain:  O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis— 
away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  de gner  =~Lat.  dignor—to 
think  worthy;  d7fl'nws=worthy.]  [Deign.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  or  look  upon  as  unworthy  of  notice ; 
to  consider  worthless ;  to  scorn,  to  despise,  to  con¬ 
temn  ;  to  feel  an  utter  contempt  or  scorn  for. 

“  And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw  David, 
he  disdained  him.” — 1  Sam.  xvii.  42. 

2.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  despise  as  unworthy  of 
one’s  self. 

“  Those  that  did  what  she  disdained  to  do.” 

Waller:  Death  of  Lady  Rich. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  think  or  look  upon  anything  as  unworthy  of 
one’s  seif;  to  scorn;  to  refuse  with  scorn  or  indig¬ 
nation. 

“  A  generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult  a 
party  which  could  not  reply.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

*2.  To  be  indignant;  to  be  filled  or  moved  with 
indignation,  anger,  or  scorn. 

“  The  princis  of  prestis  and  scribis  .  .  .  dedeyneden." 
— Wycliffe:  Matt.  xxi.  15. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  disdain  and  to 
contemn,  see  Contemn. 

dis-dain,  *de-dayn,  *de-deyn,  *dis-dein, 
*dis-daine,  *dis-deine,  *dis-deigne,  s.  [Dis¬ 
dain,  v.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  utter  contempt,  combined  with 
haughtiness  and  indignation ;  contempt,  scorn. 

“  A  mingled  expression  of  voluptuousness  and  disdain 
in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Indignation,  anger. 

“  Disciplis  seeynge  hadden  dedeyn.” — Wycliffe:  Matt. 
xxvi.  8. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  disdained,  scorned,  or  de¬ 
spised  ;  shame,  disgrace,  ignominy. 

“  Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  52L 

*4.  That  which  is  disdained  or  is  worthy  of  dis¬ 
dain. 

“Most  lothsome,  filthy,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disdain  and  haughti¬ 
ness,  see  Haughtiness. 

dis-da  ined,  pa.  pa?-,  ora.  [Disdain,®.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Despised,  contemned,  scorned. 

*2.  Disdainful. 

“  Reject  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  L  3. 

dis-da  in-er,  s.  [Eng.  disdain;  -er.]  One  who 
disdams,  contemns,  or  scorns. 

dis-da  in-ful,  *dis-da ’in-full,  a.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
dain;  fuim.] 

1.  Full  of  disdain,  contempt,  or  scorn ;  contempt¬ 
uous,  scornful,  haughty. 

“  Marched  against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of 
Europe  with  disdainful  confidence.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Disdaining,  scorning,  rejecting,  or  refusing 
with  disdain. 

“  The  queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t’  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by ’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 


dis-da  in-ful-ly,  *dis-dein-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng, 
disdainful;  -ly.]  In  a  disdainful,  scornful,  or  con¬ 
temptuous  manner;  scornfully,  haughtily;  with 
disdain  or  contempt. 

“Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

1  dis-da  in-ful-ness,  *dis-deign-ful-nesse,  . 
[Eng.  disdainful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dis¬ 
dainful  ;  disdain,  scorn,  contempt. 

“  Shall  the  blood  of  her  that  loves  me  then 

Be  sacrificed  to  her  disdainfulness?” 

Daniel:  Passion  of  a  Distressed  Man,  pt.  ii. 

dis-dS,  in-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disdain,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  despising,  scorn- 
iug,  or  feeling  disdain  for. 

“Say  her  disdainings  justly  must  be  graced 
With  name  of  chast.” 

Donne:  Dialogue  with  Sir  H-  Wotton. 

*dis-da'in-ish,  a.  [Eng.  disdain »'  -ish-]  Dis¬ 
dainful,  scornful,  contemptuous. 

*dls-da  in-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disdainish;  -ly.] 
Disdainfully,  scornfully. 

“Notouer  sad  and  sorrowful,  or  disdainishly.” — Vives: 
Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

*dis-da  in-ous,  *des-dayn-ous,  *dis-dein-ous, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  desdaineux  ;  Fr.  dSdaigneux ;  Prov.  des 
denhos;  Sp .desdehoso;  Port,  desdenhoso;  Ital.  dis- 

1.  Disdainful,  scornful. 

“  To  cast  a  disdainous  and  greuous  loke  vpon  Gisippus  ’’ 
— Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 

“  Out  of  disdaynous  prison  but  a  life.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,216. 

*dis-da  in-ous-ly,  *dis-da'yn-ous-lye,  adv. 
["Eng.  disdainous ;  -ly.]  Disdainfully,  scornfully. 

“Remembre  how  disdaynouslye  and  lothsomly  they  are 
pleased  with  gyftes.” — Bale:  Apology  (Pref.). 

dis-de’-i-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  deify 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  deny  the  Deity  or  God¬ 
head  of. 

“These  are  not  only  guilty  of  disdeif tying  him.” — Felt . 
ham:  Letters,  No.  xvii. 

dis-di  -9,-clast,  s.  [Gr.  d?s=twice,  and  diaklad= 
to  break  in  twain.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Brucke  to  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  minute  double  refracting  particles  assumed 
by  him  to  exist  in  muscular  fiber.  In  the  opinion 
of  Quain  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  mole¬ 
cules  which  in  such  cases  produce  double  refraction 
differ  from  the  ordinary  ones  of  which  muscle  is 
composed. 

dls-dl-a-clas'-tic,  a.  [Eng .disdiaclast  (q.v.), 
and  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  Disdiaclasts  (q.v.). 

dls-dl-a-pa  -§6n,  s.  [  Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  diapason  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  An  interval  of  two  octaves,  a  fifteenth.  It 
is  also  written.  Bisdiapason.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

IT  (1)  Disdiapason  diapente: 

Music :  A  concord  in  a  sextuple  ratio  of  1:6. 

(2)  Disdiapason  semi-diapente : 

Music :  A  compound  concord  in  the  proportion  of 
16 : 3. 

(3)  Disdiapason  ditone: 

Music :  A  compound  consonance  in  the  proportion 
of  10  : 2. 

(4)  Disdiapason  semi-ditone : 

Music:  A  compound  concord  in  the  proportion  ol 
24  : 5. 

*dis-d6'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  doing.]  Not 
thriving. 

dis-ea'§e,  *dis-eese,  *dis-ese,  *diss-ese,  *dys- 
ese,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desaise  =  a  sickness,  disease :  O.  Fr. 
des  =  Lat.  dfs=away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  atse=ease; 
Ital.  disagio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Originally  general  in  its  meaning.  The  oppo¬ 
site  of  ease ;  discomfort,  distress ;  want  or  absence 
of  ease. 

“  Wo  to  horn  that  ben  with  child,  and  nurishen  iu  tho 
daies,  for  a  great  disese  [Gr.  anangke,  Vulg.  pressura 
magna,  Auth.  Eng.  Vers,  distress ]  shal  be  on  the  erthe. 
aud  wrathe  to  this  peple.”—  Wycliffe:  Luke  xxi.  23. 

*2.  Trouble,  disturbance,  disquiet. 

“  He  arered  dysese  and  strif  in  holy  chirche.” — Trevisa 
v.  95. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Then  wasteful  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,034,  1,035. 


fAte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th@re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot. 
qu  =  kw. 


disease 
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disembowel 


4.  Any  disorder  or  morbid  condition,  habit,  orus8, 
moral,  social,  political,  &c. 

*5,  Contention,  warfare. 

“  Of  this  dissese  gret  hettis  past 
To  this  Lagate  at  the  last.” 

Wyntoun,  vii.  ix.  169.  Ireland, 


II.  Technically : 

.1.  Animal  Phys. :  Any  alteration  of  the  normal  trouble,  annoyance,  discomfort,  or  uneasiness, 
vital  processes  of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  *dls-edg  ed  a  rPref  die  and  Pn<r  erincd  In  v  1  1 

morbific  ^cause!  °If  ^ccompanted^by  change ‘of  ®teePd?Ved  °f  th’e  keenness  of ’appetite, ‘satisfie^sati- 
structure,  it  is  called  organic  or  structural ;  if  not, 


it  is  said  to  be  functional.  The  history  of  disease 
includes:  (1)  Symptomatology,  or  semeiology, the 
morbid  phenomena  or  symptoms ;  (2)  etiology,  or 
causes  of  disease,  the  specific  agents  or  causes 

generating  or  producing  disease;  (3)  the  special  _ _  *  Li 

locality  or  seat  of  structural  disease ;  (4)  the  nature  (q.  v.) .]  To  fail  of  edifying, 
and  extent  of  morbid  alterations,  or  lesions,  or  the  *dis-el-der  «  f  rPref  dis  nnd  eider 
stamps,  anatomical  signs,  or  evidence  of  its  exist-  (q.y.).?  To  deprive  ofan  elder  or  elders  of  oftho 
ence,  in  connection  with  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  rank  of  an  eldff  ’ 

course  during  life-morbid  anatomy;  and  (5)  mor-  elaer> 


“  I  grieve  myself 

To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her. 
Whom  now  thou  tir’st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

dlS-ed'-I-fy;  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  edify 


bid  histology,  or  the  elementary  constituents  of 
disease-products.  There  are  usually  three  periods : 
development,  expression,  and  a  series  of  intervals 
either  tending  to  improvement,  or  confirmed  condi¬ 
tions  of  ill-health,  according  usually  as  the  disease 


*dls-em-bar'-g0,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em¬ 
bargo  (q.  v.).]  To  release  or  free  from  an  embargo. 

“  And  then  disembargoed  Rosa’s  property.” — An  Ex-dic¬ 
tator  i  London  Times. 

...  .  ■  I _  _ „ _  dls-em-bark’,  v.  t.  &  l.  [Fr.  desembarquer :  des 

is  of.  the  acute  or  of  the  chronic  form.  The  form  =Lat.  di's= away,  apart,  and  embarquer =to  embark 
of  disease  may  be  neurotic,  dynamic,  adynamic,  (q.  v.).] 

constitutional,  malignant,  hereditary,  cutaneous,  A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  land  from  a  ship ;  to  carry 
&c.  The  usual  tendency  of  disease,  from  the  vis  to  land,  to  debark,  to  put  on  shore. 
medicatrix  natures,  is  toward  recovery.  “  The  military  stores  were  disembarked  there.” — Macau - 

2.  Veget.:  Plants  suffer  from  diseases.  These  are  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

°f/^acious£indsi:  .  B.  Intrans.:  To  land  or  come  on  shore  from  a 

(1)  becretional  diseases,  in  which  cellulose  is 


transformed  into  gum,  resin,  or  manna.  The  effect 
is  produced  by  over-action  of  normal  functions. 

(2)  Diseases  of  decomposition,  as  gangrene  or 
canker.  These  are  processes  of  decay  in  which 
cellulose  is  transformed  into  a  muddy  fluid,  a 
brown  powder,  or  a  carbonaceous  mass. 

(3)  Diseases  produced  by  fungi  and  other  vege¬ 
table  parasites. 

(4)  Diseases  produced  by  the  attacks  of  insects  or 
other  animals.  ( Thom6 .) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disease  and  disorder, 
see  Disoedee. 

*dl§-ea'§e,  *dis-eese,  *dis-ese,  *dis-esen, 
*dys-ease,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  desaisir;  Prov.  dezaisir: 
Ital.  disagiare,  from  O.  Fr.  cfesatse=disease  (cj.v.).l 

1.  Originally  in  the  general  6ense,  to  deprive  of 
ease  or  comfort ;  to  distress,  to  trouble,  to  annoy. 

‘ ‘  Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  why  diseasest  thou  [Gr.  skulleis  ; 
Auth.  Ver.  troublest)  the  master  any  further  t” — Tyndale: 
Mark  v.  85. 

2.  To  trouble,  to  disturb. 


*di§-ea  §e-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ease-  *dls-em-bit’-tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disembit- 
merit  (q.  v.).]  Trouble,  annoyance,  discomfort,  un-  tee.] 

easiness.  *dis-em.-b6§h’-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  ertv- 

The  travail,  diseasements,  and  adventures,  of  going  bouchure= a  mouth. 1  The  mouth  or  outlet  of  a 
thither  in  person.” — Bacon:  Consid.  on  the  Plantations  in  yiver  stream  &c. 

>MTa  550’  YAo.  „  nr _ r,  .  dls-em-bod'-Ied,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em 

’rai§-ea§  -ing,  a.  [Eng.  diseas(e) ;  -mg.]  Causing  bodied  ( a.v.i.l 

'Gil  Vll  O  QT1T1  AtTOTl/lA  /I  1  Clrt/\»v»  aw  “ 

I.  Lit. :  Deprived  or  divested  of  the  body. 

“  The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead.” 

Bryant:  The  Future  State. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation;  dis- 
banded. 

*2.  Broken  up,  dispersed. 

“  The  water  that  composed  this  rill 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

dis-em-bod-l-ment,  s.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng. 
embodiment  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disembodying  (lit.  <&  fig.). 

2.  The  state  of  being  disembodied  (lit.  dkfig.). 
dis-em-bod'-y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  embody 

(q-v.).] 

1.  Lit 
flesh. 

2.  Fig. :  To  discharge  from  military  incorpora¬ 
tion  ;  to  disband. 

dls-em-bod’-y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disem¬ 
body.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  divesting  of  a  body;  dis¬ 
embodiment. 


tit. :  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  body  or  of 


ship ;  to  quit  a  ship  for  land. 

“  There,  disembarking  on  the  green  sea-side, 

We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide.” 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  640,  641. 
dis-em-bar-ka’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
embarkation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disembarking, 
landing,  or  causing  to  land  from  a  ship. 

“  Tourville  determined  to  try  what  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  disembarkation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

dls-em-bark'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disembaek.] 
dls-em-bark’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disem¬ 
baek.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Disembarkation,  disembarkment. 

“  To  trouble  him  in  his  disembarking.” — Raleigh;  Hist, 
of  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

dls-em-bark'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disembarquement.] 
The  act  of  disembarking ;  disembarkation, 
dis-em-bar'-rass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desembarrasser—  to 


0,  .  j.  ,  ..  ...  „  ,  disentangle:  des=Lat.  dis— away,  apart,  and  era- 

She  will  but  disease  our  better  mirth.  -Shakesp.,  barrasser  =  to  embarrass  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from 


Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

3.  To  pain,  to  cause  suffering  to. 

“  Although  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease 
them.” — Locke. 

4.  To  disturb,  or  awaken. 

“Many  that  would  have  gone  that  way  so  much  loved 
him  that  they  were  loth  to  disease  him,  but  went  another 
way.” — Arinin:  Nest  of  Ninnies  (1608). 

di§-ea§'ed,  a.  [Eng.  diseas(e) ;  -ed.] 

*1.  Troubled,  annoyed,  deprived  of  ease  or  com¬ 
fort  ;  ill  at  ease. 

“  For  pity  of  his  dame,  whom  she  saw  so  diseased.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  iii.  82. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  any  disease ; 
having  the  vital  functions  deranged ;  sick,  dis¬ 
ordered. 

“  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened.”  —  Ezekiel 
Xxxiv.  4. 

For  the  difference  between  diseased  and  sick, 
see  Sick. 

di§-ea§'-ed-ness,  s.  [English  diseased;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diseased ;  sickness. 

“This  is  a  restoration  to  some  former  state;  not  that 
state  of  indigency  and  diseasedness.” — Burnet:  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

*dis-ea'§e-ful,  *dis-ease-ful,  a.  [En g.  disease; 

^  1.  ^ull  of  trouble,  care,  or  discomfort. 

2.  Troublesome,  annoying. 

“  Disgraceful  to  the  king,  and  diseaseful  to  the  people.” 
— Bacon:  Charge  at  the  Sess.ufthe  Verge. 

3.  Full  of  or  causing  disease. 

“This  great  hospital,  this  sick,  this  diseaseful  world.” 
—Donne:  Devotions  (1625),  p.  275. 

di§-ea'§e-ful-ness, s.  [Eng.  diseaseful;  -ness.] 
Discomfort,  uneasiness,  annoyance. 

“  The  same  consideration  made  them  attend  all  dis- 
easefulness." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 


embarrassment  or  perplexity ;  to  clear,  to  free,  to 
extricate. 

“  You  will  have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of 
business  that  may  detain  you  here.” — Bp.  Berkeley:  Let¬ 
ters,  p.  73. 

dls-em-bar'-r^tssed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disembak- 
eass.] 

dls-em-bar'-r&s-slfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disem- 

BASEASS.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  from  embarrass¬ 
ment,  or  perplexity,  or  intricacy ;  disembarrass¬ 
ment. 

dis-  em-barxrass-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disembarrass¬ 
ment .]  The  act  of  disembarrassing,  or  freeing  from 
embarrassment,  perplexity,  or  difficulty ;  the  state 
of  being  disembarrassed. 

dis-em-bay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  embay 
(q.  v.).]  To  get  out  of,  to  clcsr.x  tne  bay  by  naviga¬ 
tion. 

“  The  fair  innamorata  .  .  . 

Put  off  from  land;  and  now  quite  disembayed.” 

Sherburne:  Forsaken  Lydia. 

*dls-em-ba'yed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disembay.] 

*dis-em-ba'y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disembay.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  navigating 
lear  of  a  bay. 

dls-em-bell’-lsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  ^  _ _ _ _ _ 

embellish  (q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  embellish-  to'eviscerate 

ment. 

♦dis-em-bell'-Ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disembell- 
ish.] 

dis-em-bit'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  embit- 
ter  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  bitterness  or  acrimony; 
to  make  sweet  and  pleasant. 

“  Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  dis- 
embitter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutually 
rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfactions.” — Addison: 

Freeholder. 


dls-em-bog'ue,  v.  t.  [Sp.  desembocar,  from  des 
=Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  ernbocar— to  enter  the 
mouth:  em=Lat.  im=in,  and  boca= the  mouth.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  pour  out  or  discharge  into  the  ocean, 
a  lake,  &c. ;  to  vent. 

“  Rivers 

In  ample  oceans  disembogued  or  lost.” 

Dryden:  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  ix. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter,  to  declaim. 

“  Methinks  I  hear  the  bellowing  demagogue 
Dumb-sounding  declamations  disembogue.” 

Falconer:  The  Demagogue,  400,  40L 

2.  To  force  or  thrust  out. 

“  If  I  get  in  adoors,  not  the  power  o’  th’  country. 

Nor  all  my  aunt’s  curses  shall  disembogue  me.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Little  Thief,  v.  1. 

3.  To  give  vent  or  passage  to. 

“  My  poniard 

Shall  disembogue  thy  soul.” 

Massinger:  Maid  of  Honor,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  discharge,  to  flow  out,  to  be 
discharged  at  an  outlet,  as  at  the  mouth. 

“  Seven-fold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile.” 

Dryden:  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  ix. 

2.  Naut. :  To  pass  across  or  out  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  &c. 

“  My  ships  ride  in  the  bay, 

Ready  to  disembogue.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  8. 

*dls-em-b5g'ued,  pa.  par. or  a.  [Disembogue.] 
dls-em-bog  ue-ment,  s.  [English  disembogue; 
•ment.)  The  act  of  discharging  or  flowing  out  at  a 
mouth ;  the  discharge  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  a 
gulf,  &c. 

dis-em-b<?§'-6m,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em¬ 
bosom  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  or  separate  from  the 
bosom. 

“Uninjured  from  our  praise  can  He  escape. 

Who,  disembosomed  from  the  Father,  bows 

The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  ?" 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  2,350-52. 

♦dls-em-bos-omed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disem¬ 
bosom.] 

*dis-em-b6u$h  -tire,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  em¬ 
bouchure— a  mouth.]  The  mouth  of  a  river;  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  a  river. 

dls-em-bow'-el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em¬ 
bowel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels ;  to  take  the  bowels 


“  They  are  disembowelled  by  drawing  the  intestines  and 
other  viscera  out.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  t 
*2.  To  draw  or  extract  from  the  bowels. 

“  So  her  disembowelled  web  Arachne  spreads.” 

Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

*3.  To  take  out  or  extract  the  inner  parts  of. 

“  Roaring  floods  and  cataracts  that  sweep 
From  disembowelled  earth  the  virgin  gold.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  777,  778. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del 


disemboweled 
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disengaging 


dls-em-bow-eled,  dis-em-bow  -elled,  pa,  par. 

or  a.  [Disembowel.] 

dls  em-bow-el-lng,  dls-em-bdw'-el-llng,  pr, 

par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disembowel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels  of ; 
evisceration. 

dis-em-bow’-ered,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em¬ 
bowered  (q.  v.).]  Removed  from  or  deprived  of  a 

bower. 

*dls-em-brah'-gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng. 
embrangle  (q.  v.).J  To  free  or  clear  from  disputef 
Squabbling,  or  wrangling. 

“For  God’s  sake  disembrangle  these  matters.” — Bp. 
Berkeley:  Letters,  p.  109. 

dlS-em-brdir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  embroil 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  confusion,  trouble,  or  dis¬ 
order  ;  to  disentangle. 

“The  system  of  his  politicks  is  disembroiled." — Addi¬ 
son:  Whig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

♦dis-em-brdil  ed.pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disembroil.] 

♦dis-em-brdir-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disem¬ 
broil.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disentangling  or  freeing 
from  confusion  or  perplexity. 

*dls-em-brfi  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em- 
brute  (q.  v.).]  To  raise  from  the  state  or  nature  of 
a  brute ;  to  humanize. 

“  He  disembruted  every  one  except  himself.” — H.  Brooke: 
Pool  of  Quality,  i.  71.  (Davies.) 

*dls-em’-pire,  *dls-em-pyre,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  empire  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  power  or 
command. 

“Whom  this  very  pope  had  both  eagerly  advanced  and 
furiously  disempyred.” — Speed:  King  John,  bk.  ix„  ch. 
viii.,  §  48. 

*dls-em-pldy",  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  employ 
(q-  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  or  throw  out  of  employment ; 
to  discharge  or  dismiss  from  employment. 

“If  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  dis¬ 
employ  the  whole  calling.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  As¬ 
serted. 

*dls-em-pl6y'ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disemploy.] 

dls-em-pow ~er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  em¬ 
power  (  q.v.}.]  To  deprive  of  power;  to  divest  of 
Strength. 

dis-en-a-ble,  *dis-In-a'-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
andEng.  enable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  power  or  means ;  to  disable,  to 
Cripple. 

“The  sight  of  it  might  disenable  me  to  speak.” — State 
Trials;  Archbp.  Laud  (1640). 

2.  To  render  or  declare  incompetent. 

“An  Act  of  Parliament  disindbling  recusants  from  pre¬ 
senting  to  church  livings.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon. 

*dis-en-a  -bled  (bled  as  beld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Disenable.] 

*dis-en-a'-bllng,  *dls-ln-a  -blliig,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Disenable.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  power  or 
competence ;  disabling. 

dls-en-am-or,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  en¬ 
amor  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  the  state  of  being  en¬ 
amored. 

“He  makes  Don  Quixote  disenamored  of  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  v ol.  iv.,  ch.  xviii. 


♦dls-en-Qba  ined,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en¬ 
chained  (q.  v.).]  Set  free  from  restraint;  unre¬ 
strained,  uncontrolled. 


“Why  need  I  paint,  Charmion,  the  now  disenchained 
frenzy  of  mankind?” — E.  A.  Poe:  Eiros  and  Charmion. 

dis-en.-Qh.ant',  v.  t.  [Fr.  desenchanter :  des  = 
Lat.  dis— away,  apart,  and  enchanter=to  enchant 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  free  from  enchantment ;  to  disillusionize ;  to 
free  from  the  power  of  fascination. 


“  Can  all  these  disenchant  me?” 

Massinger:  Unnalu ral  Combat,  iv.  1. 


2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  enchanting  or  fasci¬ 
nating. 

“No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  disenchant  the 
fairy-land  around  him.” — Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  2. 

dls-en-Qhant'-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disenchant.] 

dis-en-Qhant'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disenchant;  -er.] 
k>ue  who  or  that  which  disenchants. 

“ Disenchanters  of  necromancers,  disrobers  of  gypsies.” 
—Gayton:  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  119. 


dis-en-Qhant'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disen¬ 
chant.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  from  enchant¬ 
ment  or  fascination ;  disenchantment. 

dlsen-Qhant'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  dSsenchantement.j 
The  act  of  disenchanting,  the  state  of  being  disen¬ 
chanted. 

“The  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea.” — Shelton:  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 

dls-en-Qbarm  ,  *dIs-In-Qbarm',  v.  t.  [Prefix 
dis ;  en  verbal  prefix,  and  Eng.  charm,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  free  from  the  influence  of  a  charm  or  enchant¬ 
ment. 

“Fear  of  a  sin  had  disincharmed  him.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  pt.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*d!s-en-cour -age  (age  as  Ig ),v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  encourage  (q.  v.).]  To  discourage. 

“I  will  disencourage  you  no  more.” — Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  vi.  243.  (Davies.) 

*dIs-en-cour -age  -ment  (ageaslg).s.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  encouragement  (q.  v.).]  Discourage¬ 
ment. 

“The  great  disencouragement  of  learning.” — Wood: 
Athenoe  Oxon. 

*dls-en-cre  ase,  *dls-en-cre  se,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Mid.  Eng.  encrease,  encrese  —  increase.]  A 
decrease,  a  diminution. 

“Without  addicioun 
Or  disencrease  either  more  or  less.” 

Chaucer  (?).-  The  Black  Knight. 

*dls-en-cre'se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Disencrease,  s.]  To 
decrease,  to  diminish. 

dis-en-cum-ber,  dis-In-cum'-ber,  v.  t.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  encumber  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  free  or  relieve  from  any  incumbrance  or 
impediment;  to  disburden,  to  unburden,  to  unload. 

“  As  it  hoped  thereby 
To  disencumber  its  impatient  wings.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  free  from  clogs,  impediments,  or  fetters  of 
any  kind. 

“  I  have  disencumber’d  myself  from  rhyme.” — Dryden: 
All  for  Love  (Pref.). 

3.  To  free  from  the  burden  of  a  debt ;  to  disem¬ 
barrass. 

“To  disencumber  himself  and  his  posterity.” — Anecdotes 
of  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  42. 

dls-en-cum'-bered,  dls-Iu-cum -bered,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [Disencumber.] 
dls-en-cum-ber-Ihg,  dls-In-cum-ber-Ing,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disencumber.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  freeing  or  relieving 
from  encumbrance,  impediments,  or  clogs;  disen* 
cumbrance. 

dis-en-cum-brQLiiQe,  dis-In-cum-brunQe,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  encumbrance  (q.v.).]  A  state 
of  freedom  or  deliverance  from  encumbrance,  im¬ 
pediment,  or  clog  of  any  kind ;  freedom  from  debt. 

“  There  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what  their 
fortune  or  merit  entitles  the  n  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and 
an  elegant  desire  of  easeand  disencurnbrance.” — Spectator. 

dls-en-dow’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  endow 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  endowments. 

dis  en-dow  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  endow¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  depriving  or  stripping  of 
endowments. 

“There  would  be  an  immediate  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church.” — G.  Barnett  Smith:  Life  of  Gladstone, 
ch.  xix. 

If  Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church : 

Political  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  [Disestablishment.] 
dIs-en-fran’-QhI§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enfranchise  (q.v.).]  _  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen  ;  to  disfranchise. 

dIs-en-fran-QM§e-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  andEng. 
enfranchisement  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disenfranchis¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  disenfranchised ;  disfran¬ 
chisement. 

dls-en-ga  ge,  *dls-ln-ga  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
desengager :  des= Lat.  dis=  away,  apart,  and  engager 
=to  engage,  to  pledge.]  [Engage.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  separate  or  loose  from  anything  with  which 
a  thing  is  in  union. 

“  This  boy  he  kept  at  hand  to  disengage 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  25. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 

“  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 
No  time  shall  disengage." 

Cowper :  The  Doves. 


3.  To  draw  away  or  withdraw  from  that  to  which 
one  is  attached ;  to  detach. 

4.  To  withdraw,  to  wean,  to  free,  to  deliver  from 
anything  which  occupies  or  engages  the  mind 
affections,  &c. ;  to  abstract. 

“We  should  also  beforehand  disengage  our  mind  from 
other  things.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

5.  To  disentangle ;  to  clear  or  free  from  impedi 
ruents  or  difficulties. 

“From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage." 

Waller  ■  On  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

6.  To  set  free  or  release  from  any  occupation ;  tc 
set  at  liberty ;  to  free  from  any  detention. 

“Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  116. 

7.  To  set  free,  release,  or  liberate  from  any  obli¬ 
gation  or  engagement. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  withdraw  one’s  self ;  to  set  one's 
self  free  from ;  to  abstract  one’s  thoughts  or  affec¬ 
tions. 

“  Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  sensible  declensions, 
that  we  may  disengage  from  the  world  by  degrees-” — 
Collier:  On  Thought. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disengage, 
to  disentangle,  and  to  extricate:  “ Extricate ,  in 
Latin  extricatus,  from  ex  and  trica,  a  hair,  or  noose, 
signifies  to  get  as  it  were_  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en 
gage  signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies 
to  bind  in  an  involved  manner,  to  disentangle  is 
naturally  applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty 
and  perplexity  than  to  disengage :  and  as  the  term 
extricate  includes  the  idea  of  that  which  would 
hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  involvement,  it  is 
employed  with  respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest 
possible  embarrassment  and  intricacy :  we  may  be 
disengaged  from  an  oath,  disentangled  from  pecun¬ 
iary  difficulties,  extricated  from  a  suit  at  law :  it  is 
not  right  to  expect  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the 
duties  which  attach  to  men  as  members  of  society ; 
he  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested  prop¬ 
erty  must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law ;  when  a  general  has  committed  himself  by 
coming  into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superior 
force,  lie  may  think  himself  fortunate  if _  lie  can 
extricate  himself  from  his  awkward  situation  with 
the  loss  of  half  his  army.”  (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

dls-en-gag  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  engaged 
(q.  vj  •] 

1.  Separated,  disjoined,  or  set  loose  from  anything 
with  which  a  thing  has  been  in  union  ;  disentangled, 
released,  detached. 

*2.  Unattached  to  any  particular  side;  disinter¬ 
ested,  impartial,  indifferent. 

“They  are  persons  disinterested,  disengaged,  who 
neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  trial.”— State  Trials ;  Col. 
Fiennes  (1643). 

3.  Vacant,  at  leisure,  not  engaged  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  business  or  occupation. 

4.  Not  engaged,  secured,  or  hired  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  object. 

5.  Free  from  or  released  from  any  obligation  ol 
engagement. 

*6.  Easy,  careless.  [Fr.  d£gag&.~\ 

“  Everything  he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged 
manner.” — Spectator . 

dIs-en-gag-ed-nessL  s.  [English  disengaged ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disengaged,  dis¬ 
joined,  detached,  or  disconnected. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  leisure  or  unoccupied. 

3.  A  state  of  freedom  from  care  or  attention. 

dis-en-ga  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disengage ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disengaging,  disjoining, 
or  detaching :  separation. 

(1)  Lit.:  Tlie  disengaging  or  detaching  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  one  from  another. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  disengaging  or  setting  free  of  im¬ 
material  things. 

“  This  disengagement  of  the  spirit  from  the  voluptuoui 
appetites  of  the  flesh.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  ii., 
tr.  10,  §  L 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged,  disjoined,  oi 
detached;  separation. 

“A  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels.” — Sir  W. 
Jones:  The  Persians,  dis.  6. 

3.  A  state  of  vacancy  or  leisure ;  freedom  from 
occupation. 

“  Disengagement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment.” 
— Bp.  Butler. 

4.  A  statu  of  freedom  or  release  from  obligation 
or  engagement. 

dls-en-gag-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disengage.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  separating,  detaching,  or 
releasing ;  disengagement. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


disengaging-gear 
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disfavorably 


disengaging-gear. 

Mach.:  Contrivances  by  which  machines  are 
thrown  out  of  connection  with  their  motor,  by  dis¬ 
connecting  the  wheels,  chains,  or  bands  which  drive 
them.  [Clutch,  Coupling.] 

*dis-en-n6'-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  ew- 
nohle  (q.  v.).]  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  any¬ 
thing  which  ennobles  ;  to  disgrace,  to  render  ignoble. 

“An  unworthy  behavior  degrades  and  disennobles  a  man 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.” — Guardian,  Ho.  187. 

*dis-en-no'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disennoble.] 
dis-en-roir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  enroll 
(q.  v.).]  To  erase  or  strike  out  of  a  roll  or  list. 

“  He  will  not  disenroll 
Your  name.”  Donne;  Poems,  p.  164. 

*dis-en-r611ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disenroll.] 
*dis-en-r6ir-img,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disenroll.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dfr  particip  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  striking  out  of  a  roll  or 
list. 

*dis-en-san  -l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens  ),  and 
Mid.  Eng.  ensanity,  for  insanity  (q.  v.).]  Insanity, 
folly,  madness. 

“  What  tediosity  and  diseasanity 
Is  here  among  you  ?  ”  Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 
dis-en-slave,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  enslave 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  or  deliver  from  slavery  or  bondage. 

“They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  disenslave  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

dis-en-ta  il,  v.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en¬ 
tail.'] 

Law  (of  an  estate ) ;  To  make  arrangements  for 
putting  an  end  to  an  entail, 
dis-en-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disentail.] 
dis-en-ta  il-Thg,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Disentail.] 

disentailing  deed. 

English  Lav: :  An  enrolled  assurance  barring  an 
entail,  as  provided  for  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74. 
( Wharton.) 

dis-en-tan  -gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  en¬ 
tangle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  unravel  or  free  from  entanglement;  to  un¬ 
twist  ;  to  clear  or  extricate  from  a  state  of  being  in¬ 
terwoven,  twisted,  or  interlaced. 

“  They  do  incessantly  strive  to  disentangle  themselves, 
and  get  away.” — Boyle. 

2.  To  set  free  or  disengage  from  impediments, 
perplexity,  or  complications  ;  to  disembarrass. 

“Till  they  could  find  some  expedient  to  explicate  and 
disentangle  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth,  they  made 
no  advance  toward  supplying  their  armies.” — Clarendon: 
Hist.  Civil  War. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  separate,  to  liberate. 

“  To  disentangle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the  effect.” 
— Burke;  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

4.  To  clear  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  confusion ; 
to  make  clear  by  retting  rid  of  extraneous  matter. 

“  The  labor  of  disentangling  their  sense  from  its  husk 
of  verbiage.” — London  Athenceum. 

][  For  the  difference  between  to  disentangle  and 
to  disengage,  see  Disengage. 
dis-en-taii-gled,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disentangle.] 
dis-en-tan  -gle-ment,  s.  [English  disentangle ; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  disentangling,  unraveling, 
clearing,  or  disengaging. 

dis-en-tang-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disen¬ 
tangle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  unraveling,  clearing,  or 
disengaging ;  disentanglement. 

dis-en-ter  ,  "dis-en  terre,  v.  t.  [French  disen- 
terrer.  ]  To  disinter,  to  unbury,  to  bring  to  light  or 
life.  [Disinter.] 

dis-en-thrall  ,  tdis-en-thral’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  enthrall  (q.  v.).]  To  set  free  from  thral¬ 
dom,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  to  emancipate. 

“  In  straits  and  in  distress, 

Thou  didst  me  disenthral .” 

Milton :  Translation ,  Ps .  iv. 

*dis-en-thrall’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disen¬ 
thrall.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  setting  free  from  thral¬ 
dom  ;  disenthrallment. 

dls-en-thrall -ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
enthrallment.]  The  act  of  setting  free  from  thral¬ 
dom,  bondage,  or  servitude ;  emancipation. 

dis-en-throne,  *dis-in-thro  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  enthrone  (q.  v.).]  To  remove  or 
depose  from  sovereignty ;  to  dethrone. 

“  To  disenthrone  the  King  of  heaven, 

We  war.”  Milton;  P.  L.,  ii.  229,  230. 


*dis-en-thron'ed, pa.,  par.  or  a.  [Disenthrone.] 

*dls-en-thron  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disen¬ 
throne.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

_C.  As  subst,:  The  act  of  deposing  from  sover¬ 
eignty. 

dls-en-tl  -tle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  entitle 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  title,  right,  or  claim. 

“  Every  ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the 
love  of  his  father.” — South:  Sermons,  viii.  137. 

dis-en-ti  -tied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disentitle.] 

dis-en-tomb  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entomb  (q.  v.).]  To  take  or  raise  out  of  a  tomb,  to 
disinter. 

*dis-en-tra  il,  *dis-en-tra  yle,  *dis-in-tra’ile, 
v.t.  [Fr.  d6sentrailler.]  [Entrail.]  To  deprive  of 
the  entrails  ;  to  disembowel,  to  eviscerate. 

“He  did  his  bowelc  disintraile." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  v.  ix.  19. 

dis-en-tran'ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
entrance,  v.  (q.  v.)j  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or 
deep  sleep  ;  to  disenchant,  to  disillusionize. 

“  Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranced.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  v. 

*dis-en-tranged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disentrance.] 

*dis-en~trang’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disen¬ 
trance.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  awaking  from  a  trance; 
disenchantment. 

dls-en-twl'ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  entwine 
(q.  v.).]  To  untwine,  to  untwist;  to  free  from  the 
state  of  being  twined  or  twisted. 

“So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 

I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

*dis'-er-got,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ergot 

(q-  v.).] 

Farr  :  To  take  out  the  ergot.  (Ash.) 

*di§-ert',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  <iisertws=eloquent.] 
Eloquent. 

“Mr.  A.  Wootton,  a  very  learned  and  disert  man,  was 
inhibited  to  preach.” — MS.  of  1604,  cited  by  Ward,  Gresh. 
Prof.,  p.  39. 

*di§-ert’-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  disertitudo,  from  dis¬ 
ert  us.}  Eloquence,  fluency. 

*di§-ert-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  disert; -ly.]  Eloquently. 
“He  endeavored  it  not  directly  and  desertly,  but  under 
a  close  and  borrowed  pretext.” — Sir  G.  Buck:  History  of 
Richard  III. 

dis-es-pou'§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  espouse 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  away  from  the  position  of  a  wife; 
to  divorce. 

“  Lavinia  disespoused.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  17. 
*dis-es-p6u§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disespouse.] 
*dis-es-p6u§'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dises- 

POUSE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  putting  away  from  the 
position  of  a  wife ;  divorce. 

dis-es-tab'-lish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  estab¬ 
lish  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  established ;  specif,  to 
deprive  a  church  of  its  connection  with  the  state. 

“Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus  powerfully  sustained  by  the 
country  in  his  resolve  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.” 
— G.  Barnett  Smith :  Life  of  Gladstone,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  To  unsettle  ;  to  break  up. 
dis-es-tab  -lished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disestab¬ 
lish.] 

dis-es-tab  -lish-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

establishment  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  cease  to  be  established ; 
specif,  a  depriving  a  church  of  its  rights,  position, 
or  privileges  as  an  established  church,  to  withdraw 
a  church  from  its  connection  with  the  state. 

“He  objected  to  disestablishment,  because  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.” — G.  Barnett 
Smith:  Life  of  Gladstone,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disestablished. 

Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the 

Irish  Church: 

Political  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  A  bill  for  the  purpose  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  heading  to  this  paragraph  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  March  1,  1869.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  by  368 
to  250  votes,  and  the  third  on  L'lay  31,  by  361  to  247. 
The  first  reading  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  motion  of  Earl  Granville,  on  June  1,  1869, 


and  after  several  vicissitudes  and  some  modifica¬ 
tions  the  bill  was  accepted  by  the  Commons.  It 
received  the  royal  assent  on  July  26, 1869_,  but  it  was 
provided  that  it  should  not  take  effect  till  January 
1,_  1871,  which,  therefore,  is  the  proper  date  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

dis-es-teem,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  esteem,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  want  of  esteem,  or  high  regard  for;  dis¬ 
regard,  contempt. 

“  If  the  name  of  God  be  profaned  by  the  disesteem  and 
misusage  of  the  things  it  is  called  upon.” — Mede:  Dia¬ 
tribe,  p.  62. 

dis-es-teem',  v.  t.  [Fr .d&sestimer.]  [Esteem,  v.] 

1.  To  look  upon  or  regard  without  esteem  ;  to  feel 
a  slight  contempt  for. 

“So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  disesteemed.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  680. 

*2.  To  bring  into  disesteem,  disfavor,  or  disrepute ; 
to  lower  in  estimation,  to  detract  from,  to  depre¬ 
ciate. 

*dis-es-teem'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disesteem,  u.] 

*dis-es-teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disesteem;  -er.]  One 
who  disesteems. 

“To  see  yon  a  disesteemer  of  those  divine  things.” — 
Boyle  Works,  iv.  66. 

*dis-es-teem-ing,  pa.  i  ar.,  adj.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
esteem,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actor  state  of  regarding  with 
disesteem,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

dis-es-ti-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  English 
estimation  (q.  v.).]  A  regarding  with  disesteem  ;  a 
want  of  esteem  or  high  opinion  for  anything ;  the 
state  of  being  in  disesteem,  disrepute,  or  disfavor. 

“  Three  kinds  of  contempt:  disestimation,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  calumny.” — Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxx. 

*dis-ex’-er-cl§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
exercise,  v.  (q.  v.).]  To  cease  to  exercise  or  use ;  to 
deprive  of  exercise. 

“By  disexercising  and  blunting  our  abilities.” — Milton: 
Areopagitica. 

dis-fa  me,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fame  (q.  v.).] 
Ill  reputation ;  disrepute. 

“  What  is  fame  in  life  but  half  disfame?’’ 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

*dis-fame,  v.  t.  [Defame.]  To  disgrace,  to 
defame. 

“Where  the  master  had  rather  disfame  hymselfe  for 
hys  teaching.” — Ascham:  Schole-master. 

*dis-f  an’-gy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  fancy,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  Not  to  fancy  or  care  for ;  to  have  no  liking 
or  fancy  for. 

“  Those  are  titles  that  every  man  will  apply  as  he  lists: 
the  one  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  the  other  to  all 
others  that  he  disfancies.” — Hammond:  Ser.  xi. 

*dis-fash’-i6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fashion 
(q.  v.).]  To  deform,  to  deface,  to  disfigure. 

“  It  disfigureth  the  face  .  .  .  and  disfashioneth  the 

body.” — Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  199. 

dis-f  a’-vor,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  andEn g. favor,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  dislike,  disapprobation,  or  dis¬ 
esteem  ;  an  unfavorable  opinion  ;  discountenance. 

* ‘  Amonge  the  people  that  haue  deserved  my  disfauoure.” 
— Esay  (1551),  ch.  x. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  disesteem  or  disrepute ;  un¬ 
acceptableness  ;  disestimation. 

“  After  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  disfavor  with  both.” — 
Spelman. 

3.  An  ungracious,  unkind,  or  disobliging  act;  a 
discourtesy. 

“He  might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors  according  to 
his  own  election.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  49. 

4.  A  want  or  absence  of  beauty. 

IT  In  his  (her,  etc.)  disfavor :  To  the  disadvantage 
of  him  (her,  &c.) ;  with  a  view  to  bring  him  (her, 
&c.)  into  disfavor. 

“From  a  general  prepossession  in  his  disfavor.” — Tatler; 
No.  211. 

dis-f  a'-vor,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  En g.  favor,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  regard  or  treat  with  disfavor;  to  dis¬ 
countenance,  to  withhold  or  refuse  favor,  support, 
or  approbation  to. 

“The  other  has  been  disfavored  by  all  institutions  of 
Government.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Popular  Discontents. 

*dis-f  a-vor-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  dis ,  and  Eng. 
favorable  (q.  v.).]  Unfavorable,  unpropitious. 

“  Manie  other  personages  who  .  .  .  tasted  fortune 
disfauorable.” — Stow:  Richard  II.  (1377.) 

*dis-fa-vor-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  disfavor  ab(le){ 
-ly.]  Unfavorably. 

“So  disfavorably  to  our  nature.”  —  Mountagu:  Devoid 
Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  4,  §  4. 


bbil,  b6y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
eian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del, 
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disfavored 

*dls-fa  -vored,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disfavor,  r.] 
dls-f  a -vor-er,  s.  [Eng.  disfavor;  -er.]  One  who 
disfavors  or  discountenances. 
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disgorgement 


“  Had  it  not  been  for  four  great  disfavorers  of  that  voy¬ 
age,  the  enterprise  had  succeeded.” — Bacon. 

tdls-f  a  -vor-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disfavor,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  regarding  or  treating 
with  disfavor. 

dis-f  eat -lire,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  feature 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  features,  to  disfigure,  to 
deface. 

dis-fel’-low-shlp,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng. 
fellowship  ( q.  v.).]  To  exclude  from  fellowship,  to 
refuse  intercourse  with. 

*dls-fer'-tlle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  barren. 

“  Whose  infectious  breath 
Corrupts  the  air,  and  earth  disfertileth.” 

Sylvester:  Vooation,  1,347. 

dls-f  ig-\i-ra  tion,  s.  [Eng.  disfigur(e);  - ation .] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  deforming; 
defacement. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured ;  disfigurement. 

3.  That  which  disfigures  or  defaces  ;  a  disfigure¬ 
ment,  a  deformity. 

dis 

fyg  . .  u-- - ...  — _ 

urer ;  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  desfigurar;  Ital.  disfigu- 
rarex  from  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  figuro  =  to 
fashion,  to  form;  figura—a  figure.]  _  _  *dis-frl  -ar,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  friar 

1.  To  change  to  a  worse  figure  or  form  ;  to  impair  (q.  v.).]  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  the  rank  or 
or  spoil  the  external  appearance  of ;  to  injure  the  order  of  a  friar, 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  proportions  of ;  to  deface,  to 
deform. 

“Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  disfigured  o’er.” 


dis-fran  -$hl§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  /ran-  _  dls-gar  -nlsh,  *dis-gar-nyssh,  v.  t.  [Prefix 

chise  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  desfranchir;  Ital.  disfrancare. ]  dis,  and  Eng.  garnish  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  desgarnis.] 

To  deprive  or  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen-  !■  To  strip  or  deprive  of  garniture,  equipments, 
ship  ;  to  withdraw  chartered  rights  or  immunities  or  ornaments. 

from;  specifically,  to  deprive  of  the  right  of  suf-  “  Disgarnysshed  of  shylde  and  other  wepyn.”— Fabyan, 
frage.  vol.  i.,  pt.  v.,  ch.  xxx. 


Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  209. 

2.  To  mar,  to  spoil. 

*3.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

“  Dysfygure  that  pecocke.”  —  W.  de  Worde:  Boke  of 
Keruynge,  p.  1.  - 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disfigure  and  to 
deface,  see  Deface. 

*dis-fig-ure,  s.  [Disfigure,  i\]  A  disfigurement, 
a  deformity. 

“He  prayed  hir  that  to  no  creature 
Sche  schulde  tellen  of  his  disfigure." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,640,  6,641. 

dls-flg'-iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disfigure,  v.] 

dls-flg -ure-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disfigure ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  deforming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured,  defaced,  or  de¬ 
formed. 

“And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement." 

Milton:  Comus,  73,  74. 

3.  That  which  disfigures,  defaces,  or  deforms ;  a 
-deformity. 

“  The  disfigurement  that  travel  or  sickness  has  bestowed 
upon  him,  is  not  thought  great  by  the  lady  of  the  isle.” — 
Suckling. 

4.  A  blot. 

“  Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  disfigurement 
•rather  than  an  embellishment.” — Hume:  Essay  xx. 

dls-flg’-ur-er,  s.  [Eng.  disfigur(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  disfigures,  defaces,  or  deforms. 


2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  arms,  &c. ;  to  dis¬ 
mantle. 

3.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest. 

“He  was  disgarnished  as  well  of  his  nobilitie.” — Graf¬ 
ton:  Edward  IV.  (an.  20.) 

dls-gar  -rI-§on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  garri¬ 
son  (q.  v.).]  To  dismantle,  to  disarm. 

“  Disgarrison  all  the  strongholds  and  fortifications  of 
sin.” — Dr.  Hewyt:  Prayer  before  Sermon  (temp.  Chas.  I.). 

*dls-gar-rl-s6ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disgarri- 
son.] 

*dls-gar  -rl-§6n-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disgar-( 
rison.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actof  dismantling  or  disarming, 
dls-gav  -$1,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gavel 
(q.  v.).] 

English  Law :  To  deprive  of  the  tenure  of  gavel¬ 
kind  (q.  v.). 

*dls-gest',  s.  [Disgest,  v.]  The  digestion. 
*dis-gest',  v.  t.  [Digest.]  To  digest,  to  medi¬ 
tate  upon. 

“When  he  had  wel  disgested  the  natures  of  the  ii. 
kinges.” — Goldyng:  Justine,  fo.  57. 

*d!s-gest-ion  (ion  as  yiin),  s.  [Digestion.] 
Digestion. 

“  With  meats  hard  of  disgestion .” — Bacon-  Hist,  of  Life 
and  Death. 

*dls-gest  -lire,  s.  [Digesture.]  Digestion. 

_ _ _  ^  dis-glor -i-fjf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  glorify 

dis,  and~lZ^TfriTndship*(q.‘v'.)fl]''  A^want  of  friend-  (q- v.).]  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  glory;  to 
ship ;  enmity,  disagreement.  treat  with  indignity. 

“  The  disfriendschip  left  out  be  ressone  of  the  saidis  “  Visglorifled,  blasphemed  and  had  in  scorn  ” 

compleneris  abyding  at  the  defence  of  his  hienes  author-  „  Milton,  Samson  Agomstes, 

itie.” — Acts  Jas.  VI.,  1579  (ed.  1814),  p.  164.  *d!s-glor -y,  *dIS-glor -le,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 


“  Almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was  necessary 
to  disfranchise.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

dls-fran’-ghl§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disfran¬ 
chise.] 

dis-fran'-§hl§e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disfranchise ; 
- ment .]  The  act  of  disfranchising;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  disfranchised. 

“The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  dis¬ 
franchisement.” — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langricke. 

dls-fran-chls-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disfran¬ 
chise.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfi  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Disfranchisement 
(q.  v.). 

*dis-frank',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  frank 
(q.  v.).]  To  set  free  from  the  frank,  or  place  in 
which  an  animal  was  confined  for  feeding. 

“  Intending  to  disfrank  an  ore-growneboare.” 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638),  p.  131.  (Hares.) 

*dis-fraught  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 


[jg-fig-ui*e,  *de-fyg-ur,  *dis-fyg-Our,  *dys-  fia-ught  (q.  v.).]  To  unfreight,  to  unload,  to  dis- 
?-ure,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desfigurer-  defigurer,  defflg-  c  ^  w 
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Having  disfraughted  and  unloaded  his  luggage.” — 
Nashe:  Lenten  Stwffe. 


“  Over  great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number  to 
disfriar  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva.” — SirE.Sandys: 
State  of  Religion. 

*dis-frlend’-ship,  *dis-freind-schip,  s.  [Pref. 


paratus,  furniture,  &c. 

“She  [found]  the  tower  disfurnished  of  stores  and 
ammunition.” — Strype:  Memorials ;  Q.  Mary  (1553). 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive. 

“  I  am  a  thing  obscure,  disfurnished  of 
All  merit.”  Massinger:  The  Picture,  iii.  5. 
*dls-f  ur'-nlshed,  pa  par.  ora.  [Disfurnish.] 
*dls-fur’-nlsh-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disfur¬ 
nish.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  equipments, 
apparatus,  &c. 

“  To  the  great  disfurnishing  of  the  realm.” — Strype: 
Memorials,  Edward  VI.  (1548.) 

dls-f ur’-nlsh-ment,  s.  [English  disfurnish; 
-ment.]  A  state  of  being  stripped  of  equipment, 
apparatus,  &c. ;  bareness. 

“  Taking  the  advantage  of  this  disfurnishment.” — 
Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  5.  (Davies.) 

*dls-fur  -nit  fire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fur- 
dls-fig'-iir-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disfigure,!;.]  niture  (q.  v.).]  The  actof  stripping  or  taking  away ; 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  the  state  of  being  stripped  or  deprived.  * 

verb.)  We  may  .  .  .  bear  the  disfurniture  of  such  trans- 

.  .  m,  ,  -  ,  Jf  •  itory  movables.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii., 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  defacing  or  deforming;  tr.  viii.,§3.  1  ’ 

dlf5furfle™tnt'  vrprw  1W  dis-fur-nlt-iire,  v.  t.  [Disfurniture,  s.]  To 

*dis-flesh  5,^  <.r[Pref.  disband  Eng. flesh  (q-^.).]  disfurnish,  to  strip. 

*dls-ga  ge.  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gage  (q.  v.) ; 


"To  deprive  of  or  free  from  flesh ;  to  divest  of  flesh. 

“That  .  .  .  the  fat  man  disflesh  himself.” — Shelton: 
•Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxv. 

*dls-fldw-ered,  *dis-fldwr'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  flowered.]  Deprived  or  stripped  of  flowers. 
“  Our  disflowred  trees,  our  fields  hail-torn, 
Presage  us  famine.” 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,238,  1,239. 

dls-for  -est,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  forest 
(q.  v.).]  The  same  as  to  Disafforest  (q.  v.). 

“  He  much  ingratiated  himself  with  the  country  people 
'by  disforesting  Mendip.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Shropshire. 

dls-f  or-es-ta -tion,  *dls-for-res-ta'-tion,  s. 

[Eng.  disforest;  -ation.]  The  throwing  of  forest 
.land into  cultivation;  disafforesting. 

“  The  allowance  of  what  disforrestation  had  heretofore 
'been  made.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  167.  (Davies.) 

dis-form  -I-tf ,  s.  [Deformity.]  A  discordance 
-or  diversity  of  form ;  variety. 

“  Uniformity  or  disformity  in  comparing  together  the 
.respective  figures  of  bodies.” — S.  Clarke. 


Fr.  digager.]  [Disengage.]  To  free^ relieve,  or 
release  from  pledge  or  pawn. 

"To  sell  up  all  and  disgage  themselves  at  once.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  232. 

*dls-gaH'-&.nt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gallant 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  gallantry  or  cour¬ 
age  ;  to  dispirit. 


Treatise  against  Dicing  (1577). 

*dls-gloss',  *dIs-glo'sse,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  gloss  (q.  v.).]  To  take  the  gloss  off,  to  dis¬ 
figure,  to  deface. 

“Stones  with  bumpes  his  plates  disglosse.” 

Phaer.:  Virgil’s  Mneid  ix. 

*dlS-go  re,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gore  (q.  v.).] 

Farriery :  To  disperse  an  inflammation,  to  dispel 
a  swelling.  (Ash.) 

*dis-go  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disgore.] 

Farriery:  Dispersed,  dispelled.  (Ash.) 

dls-gor  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desgorger;  French 
dSgorger,  from  O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  d<5=Lat.  dis= away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  gorge= the  throat.]  [Gorge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  mouth  or 
stomach ;  to  vomit,  to  spew  up. 

“  Loudly  laughed, 

To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny  draught.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Mneid  v.  235,  236. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  empty  the  stomach. 

“  So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  eject  or  emit  with  violence ;  to  discharge 
violently. 

“  The  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  19. 

*3.  To  cast  up,  to  spew  out. 

“  Damnable  heresies  of  late  disgorged  from  the  month 
of  hell.” — Bp.  Hall:  Mourners  in  Sion. 


4.  To  discharge,  to  unload. 

“  And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage.” 

Shakesp..  Troilus  and  Cressida  (Prol.). 

“Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  disgallant  you  a  ju5’  giVe  Up’  °r  SUrreilder  ^  as-  to  disgorge 

whit.” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  1.  Hl-gotten  gams. 

♦dls-gar -bage  (bage  as  big),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  5*  f  -•  , 

and  Eng.  garbage  (q.  v.).]  To  take  out  the  entrails,  1,  To  disembogue,  to  discharge. 


to  eviscerate. 

“  In  winter  time  they  are  excellent,  so  they  be  fat  and 
quickly  roasted,  without  disgarbaging  of  them.” — Pas¬ 
senger  of  Benvenuto  (1612).  (Nares.) 

dls-gar  -lg.nd,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  garland 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  garland. 

“  Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  scepter  take  to  thee, 

Thy  locks  disgarland.” 

Drummond:  Song  xiii.,  pt.  ii. 


“  See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  158,  159. 

2.  To  yield  up  or  surrender  anything ;  to  make 
restitution. 

dls-gorg  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disgorge.] 

dis-gor  ge-ment,  s.  [English  disgorge;  - ment .1 
The  act  of  disgorging,  or  giving  vent  to. 

“The  most  loathsome  disgorgements  of  their  wicked 
blasphemies.”— Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  162. 


fate,  fat, 
«or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wqlf,  work. 


what,  fall, 
who,  s6n; 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


disgorging 
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disgust 


dls-gorg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disgorge.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  4s  subst. :  The  act  of  ejecting  from  the  month 
or  stomach ;  disgorgement. 

*dls-g6s  -pel,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gospel 
(q.  v.).]  To  pervert  or  act  contrary  to  the  gospel. 

“They  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy  performances, 
great  promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruel  dis- 
gospelling  jurisdiction.” — Mil  ton :  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus. 

*d!s-gout'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng.  gout,  suff.  -ed.] 
Released  from  or  cured  of  the  gout. 

“  His  but  just  disgouted  thumb.” — Richardson:  Clarissa. 
vi.  227. 

*dis-gOwn',  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  goivn 
(q.  v.).J  To  throw  off  a  gown:  hence,  to  renounce 
Roly  Orders. 

“So  he  disgowned  and  put  on  a  sword.” — X^rth:  Ex - 
amen,  p.  222.  {Davies.) 

dls-gra'96, «•  [Fr.  disgr&ce,  from  Lat.  dis— away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  gr&ce= Lat.  gratia— favor  ;  Ital.  dis- 
grazia;  Sp.  disgracia.]  [Grace.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  out  of  favor;  dis¬ 
favor,  disesteem,  disrepute,  discredit. 

“  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  dishonor,  shame,  or 
ignominy. 

“  Prefer  death  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction.” 
— Melmoth :  Plinie,  bk.  iii.,  let.  ix. 

3.  That  which  causes  shame,  disesteem,  or  disre¬ 
pute  ;  a  discredit,  a  dishonor,  a  reproach. 

“And  is  it  not  a  foul  disgrace. 

To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face?” — Baynard. 

*4.  A  want  of  grace  in  appearance  or  figure ;  de¬ 
formity. 

“  Being  all  rag’d  and  tatter’d,  their  disgraces 
Did  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most  ugly 
cases.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  28. 

*5.  An  act  of  unkindness,  a  disfavor. 

“  To  such  bondage  he  was  for  so  many  courses  tied  by 
her,  whose  disgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  excel¬ 
lence.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

dls-gra'$e,  *dis-grase,  v.  t.  [Fr.  disgracier; 
Ital.  disgraziare;  Sp.  disgraciar.]  [Disgrace,  «.] 

1.  To  bring  disgrace,  dishonor,  or  ignominy  upon ; 
to  dishonor. 

“  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory.” — Jer.  xiv.  21. 

2.  To  make  ungraceful ;  to  disfigure  ;  to  mar. 

“  The  blemish  on  her  brows  disgraceth  all  the  rest.” 

Gascoigne:  In  Praise  of  Lady  Sandes. 

3.  To  bring  into  disgrace,  disfavor ;  to  put  out  of 
favor.  Specifically,  to  dismiss  or  to  cause  to  be 
dismissed  from  court,  or  to  lose  royal  favor. 

“  Some  great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and  destroy 
them.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  treat  disgracefully  or  with  ignominy;  to 
revile. 

“He  was  reuil’d,  disgrast,  and  foul  abused.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

5.  To  be  a  cause  of  disgrace,  reproach,  or  shame 
to  ;  as,  His  ignorance  disgraces  him. 

if  For  the  difference  between  to  disgrace  and  to 
degrade,  see  Degrade  ;  for  that  between  to  disgrace 
and  to  dishonor,  see  Dishonor. 

dis-graj  ed,  pa.  par.  ora,  [Disgrace,  v.] 
dis-gra'9e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disgrace;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  or  causing  disgrace,  shame,  or  reproach ;  attended 
by  disgrace  ;  shameful,  ignominious. 

“The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy  Head.” 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

dls-gra'<je-ful-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  disgraceful ;  - ly .] 
In  a  disgraceful,  shameful,  or  ignominious  manner ; 
shamefully,  with  disgrace  or  ignominy. 

“He  is  sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

fdls-gra'je-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgraceful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disgraceful;  shamefulness; 
ignominy. 

dis-graj-er,  s.  [Eng.  disgrac(e) ;  - er .]  One  who 
disgraces;  one  who  causes  disgrace,  shame,  re¬ 
proach,  or  ignominy. 

“Those  two  disgracers  of  the  human  species.” — Field¬ 
ing:  Essay  on  Conversation. 

♦dls-gra-ji-ate,  a.  [Coined  from  pref.  dis,  and 
Lat.  gratia,  on  analogy  of  ingratiate  (q.  v.).]  Dis¬ 
graceful. 

*dls-gra’-9l-3,te-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disgraciate ;  -ly.] 
Disgracefully. 

“  All  this  he  would  most  disgraciately  obtrude.” — North: 
Examen,  p.  28.  {Davies.) 


dis-graj  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disgrace,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing  disgrace  or 
shame ;  the  state  of  being  disgraced. 

“  Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 
dls-gra  -9I0US,  a,-  [Old  Fr.  desgracieux ;  Fr. 
dtfD'acieux.]  Unpleasing,  displeasing,  disagree- 

“  If  I  be  so  disgraoious  in  your  sight, 

Let  me  march  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*dis-gra'-9lve,  *dls-gra  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  dis- 

grac{e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Disgraceful. 

“  An  ignorance  which  is  not  disgracive .” — Feltham: 
Resolves,  pt.  i.,  27. 

2.  Ungracious. 

“Be  not  disgrasive  to  thy  friend  therefore.” 

Chester:  Love's  Martyr,  p.  147. 

dls-gr A-da  ’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  grada¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  Degradation;  the  stripping  a  person 
of  his  dignity,  title,  honor,  or  privileges. 

*dls-gra’de,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  grade 
(q.v.).J  To  degrade. 

“He  caused  me  to  be  disgraded  and  condemned.” — Fox: 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,352. 

dis-grad'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disgrade.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading ;  degradation. 

*dis-grad  -ii-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  andEng.^rad- 
uate  (q.  v.).]  To  degrade;  to  reduce  from  or  de¬ 
prive  of  rank  or  position. 

“I  would  say  disgraduate  them,  and  pare  the  crownes 
and  fingers  of  them.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  134. 

*dls-greg'-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  disgregatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disgrego  —  to  separate:  dis= away,  apart,  and 
grex  (accus.  gregem)=a.  flock;  Sp.  desgregar;  Ital. 
disgregare.] 

1.  To  separate,  to  cut  off,  to  disjoin,  to  disperse. 

“  Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  disgregate 

All  ascititious  cloggings.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  II.  iii.  25. 

2.  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  break  up. 

“  Black  doth  congregate,  unite,  and  fortify  the  sight; 
the  other  [white]  disgregate,  scatter,  and  enfeeble  it.” — 
Howell:  Letters,  I.,  vi.  65. 

♦dls-grun-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Gruntle.] 
Disgusted,  offended. 

“  Thither  goes  MacPhelim,  finds  his  prince  a  little  dis¬ 
gruntled  .  .  ." — Terrce  Filius,  No.  48,  June  29,  1721. 

dis-gul  §e,  *de-gise,  *de-gyse,  *des-guise, 
*des-gyze,  *dls-guize,  *dis-gise,  *dys-gyse,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [0.  Fr.  desguiser;  Fr.  dAguiser :  O.  Fr.  des= 
Fr.  <Je  =  Lat. .  dis=  away,  apart,  and  gwise=shape, 
manner,  fashion.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  conceal  or  alter  the  appearance  by 
assuming  an  unusual  or  strange  dress. 

“  How  she  him  mighte  so  desguise, 

That  no  man  shuld  his  body  knowe.” 

Gower,  ii.  227. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  alter  the  appearance  by  any  covering  or 
mask. 

“  Disguised  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face.” — 1  Kings 
xx.  38. 

2.  To  hide  or  conceal  by  a  counterfeit  appear¬ 
ance  ;  to  mask,  to  cloak. 

“  The  other  class  .  .  .  wished  to  disguise  it  as  much 
as  possible.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*3.  To  alter,  to  make  distinct. 

*4.  To  alter  the  form  of ;  to  transform. 

“Ulysses  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  he  was; 
because  Minerva  made  all  things  appear  in  a  disguised 
view.” — Pope. 

*5.  To  change  in  manners  or  appearance  by  drink ; 
to  intoxicate. 

“  The  sailors  and  the  shipmen  all. 

Through  foul  excess  of  wine, 

Were  so  disguised  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine.” 

Garland  of  Delight. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  keep  back. 

dls-gui  §e,  *dis-guyse,  s.  [Disguise,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  dress  or  part  of  a  dress  intended  to  dis¬ 
guise  or  alter  the  appearance  of  any  person  so  as 
not  to  be  recognizable. 

“The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim  blue  match, 

The  black  disguise.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  false  pretense  or  show ;  artificial  or  assumed 
language,  actions,  or  appearance,  intended  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  true  nature  of  anything ;  a  mask,  a  cloak- 

“  When  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted.” — Shakesp.:  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  iii.  6. 

*2.  A  masque,  an  interlude. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  inflamed  or  disordered  by 
drink. 

“  The  wild  disguise  hath  almost 

Anticked  us  all.”  Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iL  7. 

dls-gul§  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disguise,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  a  disguise;  concealed  in  an  un¬ 
usual  dress. 

“Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  16. 

*2.  Fig. :  Intoxicated. 

“I  was  told  a  tale,  that  Arminius  meeting  Baudius  one 
day  disguised  with  drink  (wherewith  he  would  be  often), 
he  told  him,  Tu,  Baud!,  dedecoras  nostram  academiam. 
Et  tu,  Armini,  nostram  religionem.”  [“  Thou,  Baudius, 
disgracest  our  academy.  And  thou,  Arminius  [disgracest] 
our  religion.”] — Howell:  Familiar  Letters  (1650). 

dls-gul§’-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  disguised;  -ly.]  In 
disguise ;  not  openly,  secretly. 

“He  [Bishop  Williams]  studied  schism,  and  faction,  by 
his  own  example,  and  his  pendisguisedly.” — Dr.  Barnard: 
Life  of  Heylin  (1683),  p.  172. 

dls-gul§ -ed-ness,  *dis-guis-ed-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  disguised;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  disguised ;  disguise. 

“The  strange  disguisednesse  of  theatricall  attires.” — 
Prynne:  2  Histrio-Mastix,  ii.  2. 

dis-gui  §e-ment,  s.  [0.  Fr.  desguisement ;  Fr, 
dSguisement.  ]  A  disguise. 

“That  in  so  strange  disguisement  there  did  maske.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  14. 

dls-gul§  -er,  *dls-guy§-er,  s.  [Eng.  disguis{e)\ 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disguises,  or  conceals 
by  a  disguise. 

“Death’s  a  great  disguiser.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  puts  on  or  wears  a  disguise. 

“You  are  a  very  dexterous  disguiser.” — Pope:  To  Swift 
(Aug.  11,  1720). 

3.  A  masquer ;  one  who  plays  a  part  in  a  masque. 

“  Sodeynly  the  rocke  moued  and  recaued  the  disguysers, 

and  ymediatly  closed  agayn.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  10). 

*dls-gul§’-l-ly,  *dis-gis-i-li,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 
disgisi;  -ly.]  Disguisedly  ;  in  disguise. 

“Desparaged  were  i  disgisili,  yif  i  dede  in  this  wise.” 

William  of  Palerne,  485. 

*dls-gul§  -I-ness,  *dis-gis-i-nes,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
disgisi ;  -ness.]  Disguising. 

“For  his  straungenes  and  disgisines.” — Chaucer:  Par- 
son’s  Tale. 

dls-gui§  -Ing,  *des-gys-yng,  *dis-gys-yng,  pr. 

par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disguise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  concealing  with  a  disguise ;  the  act 
of  putting  on  or  wearing  a  disguise. 

“I’ll  give  her  father  notice  of  their  disguising.”— 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

*2.  A  masque ;  an  interlude. 

“  And  on  Newres  day  at  nyght  ther  was  a  goodly  dis. 
gysyng.” — The  Feast  of  Christmas.  { Leland ,  Collect.,  iv.235.) 

*dls-gul§  -f,  *dis-gis-i,  a.  [O.  Fr.  desguise,  pa. 
par.  of  desguiser.]  Disguised,  masked. 

“  In  Daunces  disguisi  redi  dight  were.” 

William  of  Palerne,  1,620. 

dls-giist',  s.  [O.  Fr.  desgout;  Fr.  digoiXt:  O.  Fr. 
des= Fr.  d<5=Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  goust ; 
Fr.  goUt= Lat.  gr'U.s(MS=taste.] 

I.  Lit. :  An  aversion  of  the  palate  to  anything ;  a 
strong  disrelish  or  distaste,  approaching  to  loath¬ 
ing  and  nausea. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  extreme  aversion  to  anything;  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  or  repugnance  to  anything  offensive,  loath¬ 
some,  or  low. 

“  Disgust  concealed 
Is  ofttimes  proof  of  wisdom.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  38,  39. 

2.  A  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  arising  from 
satiety  or  disappointment. 

*3.  An  offense,  a  feeling  of  strong  displeasure  or 
annoyance. 

“  Upon  some  disgust  or  injury  formerly  offered  him.” — 
Strype:  Memorials,  Henry  VIII.  (1530). 


IXSIl,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


disgust 
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disheartenedness 


*4.  That  which  causes  disgust,  aversion,  or  repug¬ 
nance. 

“  When  the  presenting  of  the  benefit  is  joined  with  the 
presence  of  the  disgust.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  ii.,  tr.  10,  §  5. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disgust, 
loathing,  and  nausea:  “  Disgust  is  less  than  loath¬ 
ing,  and  that  than  nausea.  When  applied  to  sen¬ 
sible  objects  we  are  disgusted  with  dirt ;  we  loathe 
the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a  sickly  appetite ;  we 
nauseate  medicine:  and  when  applied  metaphor¬ 
ically,  we  are  disgusted  with  affectation ;  we  loathe 
the  endearments  of  those  who  are  offensive;  we 
nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered 
their  inanity.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  disgust  and  dislike, 
see  Dislike. 

dis-gust’,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  desgouster;  Fr.  digofiter.) 

1.  Lit. :  To  excite  or  cause  disgust,  loathing,  or 
aversion  in  the  stomach  ;  to  nauseate. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  taste,  try,  or  experience  with  dislike  or 
aversion ;  to  feel  an  aversion  to. 

“Inquire  you  why  this  table’s  put  before? 

I’ll  tell — if  you  disgust  it,  read  no  more.” 

Evelyn:  Liberty  and  Servitude  (Motto). 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  disgust  or  aversion  in  the 
mind ;  to  offend  grossly.  (Followed  by  at  or  with.) 

“  That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  482,  483. 

*3.  To  cause  to  turn  away  in  disgust  or  loathing. 

“  What  disgusts  me  from  having  to  do  with  answer, 
jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no  conscience.” — Swift. 

dis-gust -ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Disgust,  u.] 

dls-gust'-ful,  *dls-gust'-full,  a.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
gust ;  -ful(l).']  Causing  disgust  or  aversion;  dis¬ 
gusting. 

“  That  .  ,  .  which  I  had  deuoted  to  the  good  of  all 
should  seem  so  disgustfull  onto  any.” — Speed:  The  Romans, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  6. 

dis-gust -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgustful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disgustful ;  loathsomeness. 

“The  disgustfulness  of  this  carcass  brings  offense  to 
our  brain.” — Sir  W,  Jones:  Tales  by  Nizami . 

dis-gust ’-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disgust,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  causing  disgust 
or  aversion. 

dis-gust'-ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  disgusting;  - ly .] 
In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner ;  so  as  to  cause 
disgust. 

“The  philosopher  became  disgustingly  precise.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

*dis-gust'-lng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgusting;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disgusting.  (Kingsley.) 

dish,  *  disce,  *  disch,  *  disshe,  *  dysche, 
♦dysshe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  disc;  Ger.  tisch;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tisc,  disc;  O.  S.  disk;  Icel.  diskr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  disk; 
Dut.  disch,  from  Lat.  discus= a  quoit,  a  platter ;  Gr. 
diskos— a  quoit.]  [Desk,  Disc.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various  mate¬ 
rials,  and  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the  table. 

“Scho  .  .  .  drow  doun  coppys  and  dyschys  ilkone.” 

Seven  Sages ,  1,795. 

*2.  A  wide  and  deep  hollow  vessel  for  liquids. 

“  A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish.” 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 

*3.  A  cup,  or  other  drinking  vessel. 

“We  were  roused  from  a  peaceful  dish  of  tea  by  a  loud 
hubbub  in  the  street.” — Beckford:  Italy,  ii.  70. 

*4.  A  plate ;  a  platter. 

“Letnotthi  spon  stond  in  thy  dysche.” — BokeofCur- 
tesye,  p.  71. 

5.  The  meat  or  food  served  up  in  a  dish ;  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  food. 

“  Let’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

*6.  A  quoit.  [Disc.] 

“  In  ocupaciouns  of  a  disch,  ether  pleiying  with  a  ledun 
disch." — Wycliffe:  2  Maccab.  iv.  14. 

7.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field  in  which  water  lies. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  box  having  a  capacity  of  672  cubic  inches, 
in  which  ore  is  measured;  it  is  28  inches  long, 
4  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  mine  which 
is  paid  to  the  landowner  or  proprietor. 


2.  Vehicles:  The  proj ection  outwardly  of  the  tire 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of  the  spokes  in 
the  hub.  This  is  not  necessary  when  the  spindle  of 
the  axle  is  cylindrical,  but  when  the  spindle  is  ta¬ 
pering,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  gather  and  swing  to 
the  spindle,  and  a  dish  to  the  wheel.  The  gather  is 
the  setting  forward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so  that 
the  wheel  may  run  freely,  not  pressing  inordinately 
either  on  the  nut  or  the  butting-ring.  The  swing  is 
the  setting  downward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so 
that  its  lower  edge  may  be  horizontal.  The  load 
resting  thus,  the  wheel  has  no  special  tendency  to 
slip  in  or  out  against  the  butting-ring  or  the  nut. 
The  swing  tips  the  wheel  outward  at  top,  inclining 
it  away  from  the  wagon,  and,  to  enable  the  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  spokes,  fellies,  and  tire  to  be  vertical, 
the  wheel  is  dished,  so  that  each  spoke,  is  vertical 
as  it  comes  to  the  lower  or  working  position.  The 
fellies  being  set  square  on  the  spokes,  the  tread  of 
the  wheel  is  flat  on  the  ground.  (Knight.) 

B.  A:  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  To  o-xy  in  one's  dish :  To  lay  to  one’s  charge. 

“  The  manifold  examples  that  commonly  are  alledged, 
to  deterre  men  from  finishing  such  works  as  have  bene 
left  unperfect  by  notable  artificers  in  all  sciences,  could 
not  make  me  afraide;  howbeit  perchance  they  maybe  laid 
in  my  dish.” — Phaer.:  Virgil  (1600). 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Dish-cover. 

*dish-bearer,  *dische  berer,  *dyschberer,  s. 

A  shelf  on  which  dishes  are  placed ;  a  dresser. 

“A  Discheberer  (a  Dysbynke  ora  Dyschberer):  discofo- 
rus.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*  dish-bench,  *  dishbenk,  *  dische  benke, 
*dyschbynke,  s.  The  same  as  dish-bearer  (q.  v.). 

“A  Dische-benke  (Dyschbynke) :  scutellarium.” — Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

*dish-board,  *dyssh-borde,  s.  A  dresser. 

‘‘Scutellarium:  a  dysshborde.” — Medulla  Grammat. 

*dish-catch,  s.  A  rack  for  dishes. 

“  My  dish-catch,  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed. 

And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed.” 

Comical  Dialogue  between  two  Country  Lovers.  ( Nares .) 

dish-cloth,  dish-clout,  s.  A  cloth  used  for 
washing  up  dishes,  plates,  &c. 

“A  dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta’s  he  wears  next  his  heart 
for  a  favor.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

dish-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Flat-faced. 

2.  Sport. :  This  term  describes  a  dog  whose  nasal 
bone  is  higher  at  the  nose  than  at  the  stop — a 
feature  not  unfrequently  seen  in  pointers.  (Vero 
Shaw :  Book  of  the  Dog,  p.  39.) 

dish-ful,  s.  [Dishful.] 

dish-heater,  s.  A  warming  closet  attached  to  a 
stove  or  exposed  in  front  of  a  fire  to  heat  dishes. 

dish-holder,  s.  A  grasping  implement  for  hot 
dishes,  or  for  holding  them  while  washing  in  very 
hot  water. 

dish-mustard,  s.  A  name  given  by  Turner  to 
Thlaspi  arvense.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dish-rack,  s.  A  frame  in  which  dishes  and  plates 
are  placed  to  drain  and  dry. 

*dish-wash,  s.  Dish-water;  hence,  anything 
mean,  filthy,  or  despicable. 

“  Their  fathers  .  .  .  were  scullions,  dish-wash,  and 
durty  draffe.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 

dish-washer,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  washes  up  dishes  ;  a  scullery-maid. 

2.  A  device  by  which  dishes  are  cleaned  by  agita¬ 
tion,  in  some  cases  assisted  by  brushes  or  sponges. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  may  be  cited  the 
circular  rack  rotated  in  a  tub  with  water  sufficient 
to  submerge  the  dishes  and,  plates. 

II.  Zobl.:  A  provincial  name  for  the  pied  wagtail. 
*dish-washings,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Equisetum  hyemale.  (Turner.) 
dish-water,  s.  Water  in  which  dishes,  plates, 
&c.,  have  been  washed. 

“All  my  lady’s  linen  sprinkled 
With  suds  and  dish-water!” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 
dish,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dish,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  into  or  serve  in  a  dish ;  to  place  on 
a  dish  ready  for  serving  to  table. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  serve  up  ;  to  prepare  and  present. 

“For  conspiracy, 

I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish’d 
For  me  to  try.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’ s  Tale,  iii.  2. 
(2)  To  frustrate,  to  foil,  to  disappoint,  to  cheat, 
to  ruin.  (Slang.) 

“If  another  comes  with  a  longer  or  clearer  rent-roll, 
he’s  dished.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xix. 


(3)  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horn.  (Scotch., 

“He  would  hae  gart  me  trow,  that  they  hae  horns  on 
their  head  to  dish  the  like  o’  me.” — Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  70. 

II.  Vehicles,  Mach.,  &c.:  To  make  concave.  A 
wheel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  tire  projects 
outwardly  beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of  the 
spokes  in  the  hub,  so  that  it  is  concave  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other.  [Dish,  s.,  A.  II.  2.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  concave:  to  be  hollow  or 
dished  in  the  center ;  said  of  wheels.  [Dish,  s.,  A. 
II.  2.] 

IT  To  dish  out : 

Arch. :  To  form  coves  by  wooden  ribs. 

*dis-ha-bir-i-tate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
habilitate  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law :  To  disqualify,  to  disable,  to  disentitle, 

“His  posterity  dishabilitated  to  feruik  estate  or  dignity 
in  Scotland.” — Stair:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  243. 

*dis-ha-bir-l-ta'-tion,  dis-ha-bil-i-ta-tioun, 

s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  habilitation  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  depriving  a  person 
of  honors,  privileges,  or  emoluments. 

“All  prior  acts  of  dishabilitatioun  pronuncit  againes 
the  posteritie  of  the  said  vmql  Francis  sumtyme  Erie 
Bothwell.” — Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  55. 

dis-ha-bi  lie,  des-ha-bi’lle,  s.  The  same  as 
Deshabille  (q.  v.). 

“  But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  dishabille, 

A  dress  that’s  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill.” 

Byron:  Description  of  Tunbridge. 

*dis-hab'-lt,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  deshabiter .] 

1.  To  remove  from  its  habitation ;  to  throw  out  of 
place ;  to  dislodge. 

“  From  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  or  empty  of  inhabitants. 

“  The  dishabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting.” — Carew:  Swnjey  of  Cornwall. 

*dis-hab'-lt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dishabit.] 

dis-h9,-bit  -tl-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
habituate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  d6shabituer.~]  To  make  unac¬ 
customed;  to  disaccustom,  to  disuse. 

“That  talk  and  not  action  has  been  alone  permitted  to 
the  clergy  as  a  body  has  dishabituated  them  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs.” — Contemp.  Review  (1881),  p.  700. 

*dis-ha’-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng.  hable 

=  able  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  disable. 

2.  To  disparage. 

“  She  oft  him  blamed  .  .  .  And  him  dishabled  quyte.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  21. 

*dis-har-m6  -ni-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
harmonious  (  q.  v.).]  Inharmonious,  incongruous, 
discordant,  inconsistent. 

“An  undue  and  disharmonious  connection.” — Hallywell- 
Melampronvea,  p.  10. 

dis-har’-mon-y,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  har¬ 
mony  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  or  contrariety  to  harmony; 
discord,  incongruity. 

“The  confusion  caused  by  their  nngoverned  working  is 
increased  by  our  being  filled  with  a  deeper  sense  of  dis¬ 
harmony,  remorse,  and  dismay.” — M.  Arnold:  St.  Paul  and 
Protestantism  (1870),  p.  111. 

dls-ha  unt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  haunt 
(q.  v.) .]  To  leave  any  place ;  to  shun. 

‘‘He,  his  wife,  children  and  servants,  and  haill  family, 
had  dishaunted  his  parish  kirk  of  Birse.” — Spalding, 
ii.  62. 


*dis-heart  ,  *dls-hart',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fug. 
heart  (q.  v.).]  To  dishearten. 

“He  doth  dishart  their  hearts  in  whom  it  raignes.” — 
Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  42. 


cus-neart,  -en,  V.  t.  (.Fret,  dis,  and  Fng.  hearten 
(ff-y-)-].  .  . 

1.  To  discourage,  to  dispirit,  to  deprive  of  courage 
or  spirits. 


“  The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  serious 
opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  To  discourage,  to  deter  (followed  by  from). 

“  She  also  urged  what  she  could  to  dishearten  me  from 
it.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dishearten  and  to 
deter,  see  Detek. 


dis-heart'-ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dishearten.] 
*di3-heart  -ened-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disheartened; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  disheartened ;  dejection, 
discouragement. 

“Great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  saw  them;  that  is, 
a  disheartenedness  and  dejection  of  mind.” — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  170. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


disheartening 
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dishonesty 


dls  heart  -en-ing,  pr.  particip.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
hearten.]  L 

VCTb  f"  Pr- par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dispiriting, 
or  dejecting;  discouragement,  dejection. 

**  Lest  it  give  too  great  disheartening  to  your  faithful 
friends.”  Cabbala:  L.  R.  H.  to  the  Puke  of  Buckingham. 

^®~heart — en-ment,  s.  [English  dishearten; 
■ rnent .  J  A  state  or  condition  of  being  disheartened ; 
discouragement,  dejection. 

“  Alan  tries  his  best  to  stay  the  growth  of  a  great  dis- 
heartenment  among  the  people.”  —  M.  C.  Hay:  Under  the 
Will  (1878),  i.  73. 

*dis-heart'-sum,  s.  [Eng.  dis;  heart ,  and  suff. 
-sum— -some.]  Saddening,  disheartening. 

dished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Served  up  or  placed  on  a  dish. 

2.  Fig. :  Frustrated,  foiled,  ruined,  cheated. 
(Slang.) 

IT  To  be  “  dished  out  of  it" :  Cheated  out  of  it,  or 
rather  some  one  else  contrived  to  obtain  it ;  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  disherit.  The  heir  is  dish’t  out  of  his  in¬ 
heritance  when  his  father  marries  again,  dies,  and 
leaves  his  property  to  his  widow  and  her  family. 

“  Where’s  Brummel?  Dished  l’’— Byron:  Don  Juan. 

II.  Mach.  <&  Vehicles:  Having  a  central  depres¬ 
sion  ;  hollowed,  cup-shaped.  Applied  to  wheels. 

dished-Out,  s.  A  term  applied  to  the  sunk 
cradling  employed  in  vaults,  coved  ceilings,  and 
domes  which  are  formed  by  wooden  ribs  (bracket¬ 
ing)  upon  which  the  lath  and  plastering  are  secured. 

*dls-he  ir  (h  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
heir  (q.  v.).]  To  debar  or  incapacitate  from  inher¬ 
iting. 

“  Design’d  to  hew  the  imperial  cedar  down, 

Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  Hi.  704,  705. 

dls-helm',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  disheaulmer:  des= Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  heaulme  =  a  helmet.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or  helmet. 

“  And  the  Lorde  of  Saynt  Pye  strake  the  Lorde  Clyf- 
forde  on  the  helme,  so  that  he  was  dishelmed.” — Berniers: 
Froissarf  s  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

*dis-herb'-age  (h  silent,  age  as  Ig),  V.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  herbage  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  herb¬ 
age,  to  make  bare  or  barren. 

*dis-herb'-age-ing  ( h  silent,  age  as  I g),pr.par. 
&  s.  [Disheebage.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  herbage ;  the 
state  of  being  stripped  of  grass  or  herbage. 

“  The  snowe-casting  season  .  .  .  hath  brought  this 
climate  to  clene  disherbageing.” — Udall:  Apophth.  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  p.  243. 

♦dis-her'-ihg,  s.  [Pref.  dis-,  Eng.  heir,  and  suff. 
•ing.]  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

*dls-her -Is,  *dis-her-ys,  *dis-her-ize,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  disheir;  -ize.]  To  disinherit,  to  put  out  of 
an  inheritance. 

“All  Inglis  men  wold  disherys  him  blythly.” 

Barbour:  Bruce,  ii.  103. 

*dls-her'-l§ed,  *dls-her'~lzed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Disheeis.] 

*dls-her'-i§-lng,  *dls-her'-lz-lhg,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Disheeis.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

“.  .  .  the  disherizing  of  the  daulphin  confirmed.” — 
Speed:  Henry  V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  §  66. 

*dls-her  -I-§on,  *djfs-her  -I-§on,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
heris;  -on.]  The  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off 
from  inheritance. 

“  To  the  dysherison  of  you  and  your  posteritie  for  euer.” 
— Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  5.) 

dls-her'-It,  *des-er-yt,  *dis-er-it,  *dis-her- 
ett,  *dis-her-ite,  *dys-her-yt,  v.  t.  [Fr.  d4s- 
h&riter :  des=Lat.  <fis=away,  from,  and  h6riter=to 
inherit  (q.  v.) ;  Port,  desherdar ;  Sp.  desheredar ; 
Ital.  deseredare.]  To  disinherit ;  to  deprive  or  cut 
off  from  an  inheritance  or  succession. 

“Hwat !  wenden  he  to  disherite  me  ?” — Havelok,  2,547. 

*dis-ber'-I-tan§e,  *dis-her-i-taunce,  s.  [Fr. 

d6sh6ritant,  pr.  par.  of  dishiriter.]  The  act  of  dis¬ 
inheriting  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  disin¬ 
herited. 

“  Having  chid  me  almost  to  the  ruin 
Of  a  disheritance 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn ,  ii.  2. 


*dls-her  -It-ed,  *dis-er-it-ide,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dishebit.] 

*dis-her-It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disheeit.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disinheriting;  disinher¬ 
itance. 

“  The  disheriting  of  the  right  heyre  is  alwaies  wont  to 
be  the  beginning  of  ciuil  wars.” — Stow:  Edward  the  Con - 
fessor  (1066). 

*dls-her-lt  -I-son.  *dis-her-it-e-son,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

diserteisoun.]  Disinheriting,  disinheritance. 

“  Tille  alle  our  heirs  grete  disheriteson.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  290. 

,  dis-her  -i  tor,  s.  [English  disherit;  -or.]  One 
who  disinherits  or  shuts  another  out  of  his  inher¬ 
itance. 

*dis-her  -o,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  hero 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  unheroic;  to  reduce  from  the 
rank  of  a  hero. 

“  Has  done  his  best  in  an  underhand,  treacherous  man¬ 
ner,  todishero  him.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  143. 

dl-shev  -$1,  *di-schev-el,  *di-schev-ell,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [O.  Fr.  descheveler ;  Fr.  dicheveler ;  O.  Fr.  des 
=Fr.  d^=Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  cheval; 
Fr.  cheveu;  Lat.  capillum=  hair;  Sp.  descabellar; 
ltal.  discapigliare. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  the  locks  or  tresses  of  the  hair 
loosely  and  carelessly ;  to  throw  the  hair  about 
negligently;  to  suffer  the  hair  to  hang  or  flow 
loosely  (obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.). 

“  His  mane,  dishevelled,  o’er  his  shoulders  flies.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  657. 

2.  Fig. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse. 

“  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  261,  262. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hang  or  lie  loosely  and  negli¬ 
gently. 

“  Their  hair  curling  dishevels  about  their  shoulders. ’’ — 
Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  300. 

*dl-shev-ele,  *di-sehev-ele,  *dis-sheve-ly, 
*dis-shiv-ill,  a.  [O.  Fr.  deschevele ;  Fr.  d£chevel6, 
pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  descheveler ;  Fr.  dicheveler— to 
dishevel.] 

1.  Disheveled,  loose. 

“  All  her  here  it  shone  as  gold  so  fyne, 

Disshivill,  crispe,  downe  hyngyng  at  her  bak.’ 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  137,  138. 

2.  With  disheveled  hair. 

“  Dischevele,  sauf  his  cappe  he  rood  al  bare.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  685. 

dl-shev'-eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dishevel.] 

*dl-shev -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Dishevel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  throwing  or  causing  the 
hair  to  fall  loosely  or  in  disorder. 

*dl-shev-el-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dishevel;  -ment.'] 
The  act  of  disheveling ;  the  state  of  being  dishev¬ 
eled.  (Carlyle.) 

dish-ful,  *dlsh-full,  s.  [Eng.  dish;  -ful(l).]  As 
much  as  will  till  a  dish,  or  as  a  dish  will  hold. 

“Sold  a  small  dishfull  for  a  duckat.”  —  Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  230. 

dlsh'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dish,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Dished,  hollow,  concave.  [Dish,  v., 
A.  II.] 

“  For  the  form  of  the  wheels,  some  make  them  more 
dishing  .  .  .  that  is,  more  concave,  by  setting  off  the 

spokes  and  fellies  more  outward.”—  Mortimer. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  placing  on  or  securing 
in  a  dish. 

2.  Mach,  db  Vehicles:  The  act  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  wheel  dished ;  the  state  of  being  dished. 

dishing-out,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  Giving  anything  out  by 
th9  dishful.  ( TJ.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Arch. :  Cradling.  The  timber  ribs  and  pieces 
for  sustaining  the  lathing  and  plastering  of  vaulted 
ceilings.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  wooden 
bracketing  for  carrying  the  entablature  of  a  store 
front.  ( Gwilt .) 

dishing-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  which  is  dished. 

*dls-h0  me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  home 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  home;  to  eject  from  a 
home. 

“Numbers  of  poor  families  being  incontinently  dis¬ 
horned  to  give  space  for  magnificent  roadways.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 


dis-hon  -est  (h  mute),  a.  [O.  Ft.  deshonneste ; 
Fr.  d6shonnete:  <Jes=Lat.  cfis=away,  apart,  and 
honneste,  Fr.  /wmng(e= Lat,  fcon-estits = honorable ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  deshonesto;  Ital.  disonesto.]  [Honest.] 

*1.  Disgraced,  dishonorable. 

“  Lol  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector’s  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  66,  67. 

*2.  Disgracing,  disgraceful,  ignominious,  unbe¬ 
coming,  mean. 

“HiB  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear, 

In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  502,  503. 

3.  Void  or  destitute  of  honesty,  probity,  or  good 
faith ;  fraudulent,  knavish,  cheating,  not  straight¬ 
forward. 

“William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

4.  Characterized  by  dishonesty  or  want  of  good 
faith ;  fraudulent,  not  straightforward. 

“If  they  sometimes  ascribed  to  his  dishonest  policy 
what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident  or  inadvertence,  the 
fault  was  his  own.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  ix. 


5.  Acquired  or  gained  dishonestly. 

“Behold,  therefore  I  have  smitten  mine  hand  at  thy 
dishonest  gain.” — Ezek.  xxii.  13. 


*6.  Unchaste,  lewd. 

“I’ll  no  more  of  you;  besides,  you  grow  dishonest."- 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dishonest 
and  knavish:  “  Dishonest  marks  the  contrary  to 
honest:  knavish  marks  the  likeness  to  a  knave. 
Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the  mode  of  action  ; 
knavish  characterizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the 
action :  what  is  dishonest  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man;  what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar  art 
and  design  in  the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest 
to  take  anything  from  another  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  one ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  arti¬ 
fice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confidence  of  another. 
We  may  prevent  dishonest  practices  by  ordinary 
means  of  security ;  but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves 
in  the  company  of  knavish  people,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  overreached.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dis-hon  -est  (h  mute),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  deshonester; 
Sp.  &  Port,  deshonestar ;  Ital.  disonestare,  from 
Lat.  dehonesto=to  dishonor.] 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonor. 

“Do  defile  and  dishonest  the  admonitions  of  th® 
gospel.” — Udall:  Pref.  to  John. 

2.  To  deflower,  to  violate. 


“As  if  he  should  have  enticed  into  his  house  a  faire 
maide  and  done  her  villanie  .  .  .  and  then  thrust  her 

out  dishonested.”  —  Ferrex  tf  Porrex.  (Printer  to  the 
Keader.) 


dis-hon’-est -ly  (h  mute),  adv.  [Eng .dishonest; 
-ly-] 

*1.  In  a  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  or  ignominious 
manner. 


“.  .  .  there  to  be  dishonestly  slayne.” — Sir.  J.  Elyot: 

The  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 


*2.  Dishonorably,  contumeliously. 


“ Dishonestly  to  speake  of  any  wight,  she  deadly 
hateth.” — Chaucer:  House  of  Curtesie. 


3.  In  a  dishonest  or  fraudulent  manner ;  contrary 
to  uprightness  or  probity ;  with  fraudulent  inten¬ 
tions  or  views. 

“  Most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy 
of  Errors,  v.  1. 

*4.  Lewdly,  unchastely. 

“She  that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father’s  heaviness." 
— Ecclus.  xxii.  4. 


dis-hon-es-ty,  *dis-hon-es-te  (h  mute),  s. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  honesty  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  dishon- 
nttet6;  Ital.  disonestd;  Sp.  deshonestidad.] 

1.  A  want  of  uprightness,  probity,  or  good  faith ; 
a  disposition  to  cheat,  deceive,  or  defraud. 

“He  must  perpetually  expose  his  ignorance  and  dis- 
honesty — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History . 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest ;  an  absence  or 
want  of  honesty ;  a  fraudulent  or  dishonest  nature 
(applied  to  acts). 

3.  A  dishonest  act  or  conduct ;  a  violation  of  duty 
or  trust ;  fraud,  cheating. 

“  Dishonesty  and  breach  of  his  duty  and  trust.” — State 
Trials:  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1626). 

*4.  Anything  which  causes  disgrace,  shame,  or 
dishonor. 

“  From  thousand  dishonesties  have  I  him  drawn.” 

Wyat:  Complaint  upon  Love. 

*5.  Unchastity,  lewdness,  incontinence. 

“  You  do,  if  you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty — 
Shakesp.  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


dishonor 
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disinfect 


dis-hon  -or,  *dis-hon-oure  (h  mute),  s.  [Fr. 
d^shonneur:  des=Lat.  f(ts=away,  from,  and  hon- 
neur=  honor;  Sp.  deshonor;  Ital.  disonore .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Disgrace,  ignominy;  anything  which  injures 
the  honor  or  reputation ;  a  reproach,  a  shame. 

“  I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breath, 
Rather  than  bear  dishonor,  worse  than  death.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  Ill,  112. 

2.  A  reproach,  or  word  of  disparagement;  cal¬ 
umny. 

“  So  good,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  of  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Comm. :  Default  made  in  meeting  a  bill  when 
presented  for  payment;  failure  to  pay  a  promissory 
note  when  due.  [ Notice  of  Dishonor .] 

IT  Notice  of  Dishonor : 

Comm. :  If,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  accept¬ 
ance,  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn  refuses  to 
accept  it,  or  if,  when  presented  for  payment,  the 
acceptor  refuses  to  pay  it,  or  if  a  promissory  note 
is  not  paid  when  it  falls  due,  such  default  is  termed 
dishonor ;  and  the  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  is  bound 
to  give  notice  to  the  parties  who  drew  the  bill  or 
note,  or  to  those  who  have  negotiated  it.  This  no¬ 
tice  is  called  notice  of  dishonor  or  protest ,  and  if  the 
holder  fails  to  give  notice  of  the  same,  the  parties 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  responsible  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  their  liability. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dishonor, 
disgrace,  and  shame:  “ Disgrace  is  more  than  dis¬ 
honor  and  less  than  shame.  The  disgrace  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  dishonor, 
and  the  shame  to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the 
disgrace.  The  tender  mind  is  alive  to  dishonor: 
those  who  yield  to  their  passions,  or  are  hardened 
in  their  vicious  courses,  are  alike  insensible  to  dis¬ 
grace  or  shame.  Dishonor  is  seldom  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  offense,  or  offered  with  any  intention 
of  punishing  ;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame  are  the  direct 
consequences  of  misconduct,  but  disgrace  attaches 
to  the  punishment  which  lowers  a  person  in  his  own 
eyes ;  shame  to  that  which  lowers  him  in  the  eyes 
of  others :  the  former  is  not  so  degrading  nor  so  ex¬ 
posed  to  notice  as  the  latter  .  .  .  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
honor  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to  the  discharge 
of  one’s  duty ;  the  fear  of  d  isgrace  or  shame  serves 
to.  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or  crimes.  A 
soldier  feels  it  a  dishonor  not  to  be  always  at  the 
post  of  danger,  but  he  is  not  always  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  disgrace  of  being  punished,  nor  is  he 
deterred  from  his  irregularities  by  the  open  shame 
to  which  he  is  sometimes  put  in  the  presence  of  his 
fellow-soldiers.  As  epithets  they  likewise  rise  in 
sense,  and  are  distinguished  by  other  characteris¬ 
tics  :  a  dishonorable  action  is  that  which  violates 
the  principles  of  honor ;  a  disgraceful  action  is  that 
which  reflects  disgrace ;  a  shameful  action  is  that 
of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully  ashamed :  it  is  very 
dishonorable  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his  word ;  very 
disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with  those 
who  are  his  inferiors  in  station  and  education  ;  very 
shameful  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  influence  over 
the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from  their 
duty :  a  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonorable 
who  is  disposed  to  bring  dishonor  upon  himself; 
but  things  only  are  disgracef  ul  or  shameful :  a  dis¬ 
honorable  man  renders  himself  an  outcast  among 
his  equals  ;  he  must  then  descend  to  his  inferiors, 
among  whom  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
graceful  and  the  shameful:  men  of  cultivation  are 
alive  to  what  is  dishonorable;  men  of  all  stations 
are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  them  disgraceful,  or 
to  that  which  is  in  itself  shameful:  the  sense  of 
what  is  dishonorable  is  to  the  superior  what  the 
sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferior ;  but  the 
sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which 
is  inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature. 
Whoever  therefore  cherishes  in  himself  a  lively 
sense  of  what  is  dishonorable  or  disgraceful  is  toler¬ 
ably  secure  of  never  committing  anything  that  is 
shameful.''  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dls-hon'-or  (h  mute),  v.  t.  [Fr.  dishonorer;  O. 
Sp.  deshonorar;  Sp.  &  Port,  deshonrar ;  Ital.  dis- 
onorare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  disgrace,  shame,  reproach, 
or  ignominy  upon ;  to  stain  the  character  of ;  to 
damage  the  reputation  of. 

“ Dishonor  not  her  honorable  name.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity  or  ignominy. 

“  He  is  dishonored  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  To  disgrace  or  disfigure  by  depriving  of  any 
ornament,  appendage,  &c. 

“If  not  dishonored  quite  of  hair, 

The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than 
bare.”  Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  s v. 

*4.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  to  debauch. 


II.  vomm. :  To  refuse  to  accept  a  bill  when  pre¬ 
sented  for  acceptance  (said  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  bill  is  drawn),  or  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  a 
bill  when  presented  for  payment  (said  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  bill  is  accepted) ;  to  refuse  or  make 
default  in  meeting  a  promissory  note  when  due. 

dis-hon -or-u-ble  [h  mute),  a.  [Fr.  dishonor¬ 
able.'] 

1.  Destitute  or  undeserving  of  honor ;  unhonored. 

“To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  dishonor,  shame, 
reproach,  or  ignominy;  disgraceful,  dishonoring, 
mean,  base. 

“His  daughter’s  hand  is  deemed  the  spoil, 

Of  such  dishonorable  broil.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  34. 

3.  In  a  state  or  condition  of  disesteem  or  neglect : 
dishonored,  neglected,  despised. 

“  He  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in 
poverty  V’—Ecclus.  x  31. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dishonorable,  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  shameful,  see  Dishonor,  s. 

dis-hon-or-R-ble-ness  (h  mute),  s.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
honorable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dishonor¬ 
able. 

dis-hon  -or-u-bljf  {h  mute),  adv.  [Eng.  dishon¬ 
orable) ;  -ly.  1 

1.  In  a  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  or  shameful 
manner. 

“Things  that  are  harshly  and  dishonorably  asserted,” — 
Hall:  Contempt.,  vol.  i..  Of  Religion. 

2.  Disrespectfully,  without  due  respect  or  honor. 

“If  any  should  speake  dishonorably  of  her  maiestie.” 

— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  166. 


dis-hon  -or-ar-5f  (h  mute),  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  honorary  (q.  v.)  .]  Bringing  dishonor,  disgrace, 
or  shame  upon  ;  tending  to  disgrace. 

dis-hon-ored  {h  mute),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis¬ 
honor,  v.] 

dis-hon -or-er  (7i  mute),  s.  [Eng.  dishonor;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  dishonors,  disgraces,  or  treats  another 
or  any  thing  dishonorable. 

“  Dishonorer  of  Dagon.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  860. 

2.  A  violator  of  chastity,  a  debaucher. 

dis-hon  -or-ing  (h  mute),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
honor,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with,  or  causing 
dishonor  to. 

“What  thing  can  be  done  more  to  the  dishonoring  of 
Christ  ?” — Latimer:  Sermons,  p.  267. 

dis-horn',  *dis-horne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
horn  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  horns. 

“We’ll  all  present  ourselves;  dishorn  the  spirit, 

And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

*dis-horn  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dishorn.] 

*dis-hors  ed,  a.  [Prefix  dis,  and  English  horsed 
(q.  v.).]  Dismounted;  on  foot,  unhorsed. 

“Then  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing,  lashed  at  each.” 

Tennyson:  Enid,  663. 

disbort,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  Eng.  short  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  deficiency  in  weight. 

2.  An  injury,  anything  prejudicial. 

3.  A  disappointment. 

4.  Displeasure,  vexation. 

“  Quhilk  made  her  baith  to  rage  and  to  dispair, 

First  that,  but  cause,  they  did  her  sic  dishort.” 

K.  James  VI.:  Chron.,  S.  P.  iii.  482. 

*dis-hum  -or  {h  mute),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
humor,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Ill-humor,  peevishness,  cross¬ 
ness,  impatience. 

Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing  that 
betrays  inattention  or  dishumor,  are  also  criminal.” — 
Spectator,  No.  424. 

*dis-hum  -or  (7i  mute),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
humor ,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  put  out  of  humor,  to  vex. 

11  ere  were  a  couple  unexpectedly  dishumored.” — Ben 
JOnson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  3. 

t  s\.Pl-  [Mod.  Lat.  dis(a)  (q.  v.),  and 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad],  suff.  -idee.] 

Dot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophreas. 

dis-il-lu  -§ion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  illu¬ 
sion  tq,.  v.).]  To  disillusionize. 

‘  I  suPP”se  familiarity  disillusions  one.” — A  True  Re¬ 
former  (18/3),  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xli.,  p.  224. 

^®~M~lu  -§ion-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 


dls-im-pant ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  impark 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  from  the  barriers  of  a  park;  to 
free  from  restraints  or  seclusion. 

*dls-lm  prison  (.prison  as  pri§  n),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  imprison  (q.  v.).]  To  release  from 
prison  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

“  The  open,  violent  rebellion  and  victory  of  disim, 
prisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt,  worn-out  authority.”— 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  l.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

dis-im-pro  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
improve  (q.  vA.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  make  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

“  Branches  which  hinder  the  growth  and  stock  and  dis- 
improve  the  fruit.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

dis-im-pro  ve-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
improvement  (q.  v.).]  A  reduction  or  bringing  from 
a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  a  falling  off  in  quality ; 
deterioration. 

“  Four  parts  in  five  of  the  plantations,  for  thirty  years 
past,  have  been  real  disimprovements.” — Swift:  Power  of 
Bishops. 

dis-in-car  -5er-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incarcerate  (q.  v.).l  To  set  at  liberty,  to  set  free 
from  prison  or  confinement,  to  liberate. 

‘  The  arsenical  bodies  being  now  coagulated,  and 
kindled  into  flaming  atoms,  require  dry  and  warm  air,  to 
open  the  earth  for  to  disincarcerate  the  same  venene 
bodies.” — Harvey. 

dis-in-clin-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 


]  A  want  of  inclination,  desire  or 
islike,  an  unwillingness,  and  indis- 


clination  (q.  v. 
propensity;  a 
position. 

“  The  same  taste  will  produce  a  general  disinclination 
to  matrimony.” — Priestley:  On  History,  lect.  60. 

If  For  the  difference  between  disinclination  and 
dislike,  see  Dislike. 

dis-in-cli  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  incline 
(q.  v.).]  To  produce  a  disinclination,  dislike,  or 
indisposition  in  ;  to  make  averse  or  indisposed ;  to 
alienate  the  affections  or  desires  from. 

“  To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  606. 

dis-in-clln  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disincline.] 

dis-in-clin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disincline.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  disinclined,  in¬ 
disposed,  or  averse. 

dis-in-cld  §e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inclose 
(q.  v.).]  To  throw  open  what  has  been  inclosed ;  to 
free  from  inclosure. 

dis-in-cor-por-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incorporate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  rights,  powers,  or  privileges 
of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation  or 
society. 

dls-In-cor  -por-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incorporate ,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Deprived  of  the  rights, 
powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate  body  ;  detached 
or  separated  from  a  corporation  or  society. 

*dis-in-cor  -por-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disin¬ 
corporate,  v.] 

*dis-In-cor -por-at-iiig,  pr.par.,a.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
incorporate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Disincorporation 
(q.  v.). 

dis-in-cor-por-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
incorporation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disincorporating; 
a  depriving  of  the  rights,  powers,  or  privileges  of  a 
corporate  body. 

“  The  king’s  disincorporation  of  the  monks.” — War  ton: 
Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  41. 

*dis-in-cre  ase,  *dis-en-cre'ase,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  increase  (q.  v.) .]  A  decrease,  a  diminu¬ 
tion. 

“Without  addicioun  or  disencrease." 

Chaucer  (?).■  Black  Knight. 

dis-in-cum'-ber,  v.  [Disencumber,  a.] 

dls-in-cum  -bered,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Disen¬ 
cumber,  v.] 

dis-in-cum-ber-ing,  pr.  par.  &  adj.  [Disen¬ 
cumber,  v.] 

*dis-in-di-vid  -y-gd-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  individualize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  indi- 
viduality  or  character. 

He  was  answered  .  .  .  with  a  manner  not,  indeed, 


illusionize  (q.  v.).]  To  free  or  to  deliver  from  any  wholly  disindividuallzed.”—Miss  Bronte-  Villftte’  ch 
lHusion ;  to  disenchant.  rr>  *  ^ 

m  •  ,  j .  dio  xix  t  ect  ,  Vs  ti  [  JP ref.  cits «  arid  i n fpp/ 

With  S from  infection  ;  to  cause 


’  iavested  has  fascinated.” — Athenaeum.  to  be  no  longer  infectiotis. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her  there-  pine  pit 
wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sfcn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffill;  try,  Syrian.  ’ 


sire,  sir, 
se,  oe  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


disinfectant 
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disintricate 


dls-In-fect  -a,nt,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect ;  •ant.']  a 
substance  which  destroys  poisonous  gases,  or  de¬ 
composes  the  bodies  from  which  they  proceed.  It 
also  destroys  the  specific  contagia  of  disease.  Dis¬ 
infectants  differ  in  their  action.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful,  as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  act  by  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  offensive  body.  Others 
oxidize  the  gas  or  vapor;  as  the  fumes  of  nitric 
acid  when  poured  on  a  red-hot  brick.  Others,  by 
removing  water,  and  coagulating  albumen,  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  creasote,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc, 
corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  Sulphate  of  iron  unites 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  forming  ferrous  sulphide, 
and  liberating  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  dioxide, 
easily  prepared  by  burning  sulphur,  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant.  It  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  removes  oxygen  from  organic  bodies,  and  also 
appears  to  immediately  destroy  infections  produced 
from  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  Quicklime  absorbs 
gases  from  the  air,  and  abstracts  water  from  organic 
bodies.  Finely  powdered  charcoal  is  a  valuable 
disinfectant,  from  its  power  of  absorbing  gases. 
Permanganate  of  potassium  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent ;  a  solution  of  it  exposed  in  a  wide  dish  in  a 
sick  room  absorbs  and  oxidizes  the  offensive  smell. 
It  is  also  very  useful  for  disinfecting  water  for 
drinking  purposes  where  the  supply  is  bad. 

dls-in-f  ect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinfect.] 

dis-in-f  ect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disinfect.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  purifying  from  anything 
infectious. 

dls-In-fec’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  infec¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  purifying  from  infectious 
or  contagious  matter,  &c. 

dls-in-f ect'-or,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  disseminating  a  gas,  vapor,  or  fine 
spray  for  the  purification  of  the  air  and  the  counter¬ 
action  of  contagious  influences.  The  modes  are 
various :  Atomizers  for  spraying ;  vessels  in  which 
gases  are  eliminated  by  chemical  action ;  vapors 
generated  by  the  heatof  lamps  beneath  vessels  con¬ 
taining  the  ingredients  ;  blowers  by  which  a  medi¬ 
cated  atmosphere  is  diffused ;  trays  in  which  the 
materials  are  exposed  to  the  ordinary  currents  of 
air ;  pastilles  for  burning  ;  odors  and  perfumes  for 
disguising ;  earth  and  charcoal  for  absorbing. 

dls-ln-fla  me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inflame 
(q.  v.).]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  ardor  or  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“Why  are  your  hot  spirits  so  quickly  disinflamedf” 
Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii. 

*dls-ln-gen-u-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ingenuity  (q.  v.).]  Unfairness;  want  of  candor; 
disingenuousness. 

“  They  contract  a  habit  of  ill-nature  and  disingenuity 
necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  the  temper  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  to  work.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  321. 

dls-ln-gen'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ingen¬ 
uous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  (Of  persons):  Not  ingenuous-  wanting  in 
frankness,  openness,  or  candor ;  making  use  of  or 
given  to  underhand  practices ;  mean,  not  straight¬ 
forward. 

“Persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really  do  not 
believe  the  opinions  they  defend.” — Hume:  Principles  of 
Morals,  §  1. 

2.  (Of  things) :  Mean,  underhand ;  not  open  or 
candid ;  unbecoming. 

“But  no  artifice  could  be  more  disingenuous." — Ma- 
eaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

dls-ln-gen  -u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disingenuous; 
-ly.]  In  a  disingenuous,  mean,  underhand  or  un¬ 
fair  manner  ;  not  ingenuously,  openly,  or  candidly. 

“He  disingenuously  hints  a  doubt  of  it  by  his  words."-— 
Seeker:  Ans.  to  Dr.  Mayhew’s  Observations. 

dis-In-gen'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disingenuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disingenuous  ; 
a  want  or  absence  of  frankness,  openness,  or  can¬ 
dor. 

“He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity  and  disingenuousness 
which  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  respect  or  pity.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

♦dis-in-hab’-lt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inhabit 
(q.  v.).]  [Dishabit.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  to  depopulate. 

“There  were  nothing  but  exceeding  rough  mountains 
.  .  .  utterly  disinhabited  and  void  of  people.”—  HacAr- 
luyt:  Voyages,  iii.  374. 

dis-In-hab  -it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinhabit.] 
dis-in-her’-I-sOn,  s.  [Disinherit.] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off  from  any 
hereditary  succession. 

“To  the  peril,  slander,  and  disinherison  of  the  king’s 
majesty,  and  his  noble  son  Prince  Edward.” — State  Trials: 
Earl  of  Surrey  (1546). 


2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disinherited. 

“  The  adultery  of  the  woman  is  worse,  as  bringing  bas¬ 
tardy  into  a  family,  and  disinherisons  or  great  injuries  to 
the  lawful  children.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

dis-in-her  -It,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inherit 

(q-v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right;  to 
deprive  of  an  inheritance,  or  of  the  right  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  as  an  heir  to  any  property  or  right  which 
by  law  or  custom  would  or  should  devolve  on  him 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  descent. 

“  Until  that  act  of  Parliament  be  repealed 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  possession  or  right  over ; 
to  dispossess,  to  eject. 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 

And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here.” 

Milton:  Comus,  333,  334. 

dls-In-her  -It-^nce,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 

inheritance.] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

“  Sedition  tendeth  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  king.” — 
State  Trials:  W.  Stroud  (1620). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disinherited. 

dis-In-her -It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinherit.] 

dls-In-her -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disin¬ 
herit.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  an  inher¬ 
itance  ;  disinheritance. 

dls-In-hu  me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inhume 
(q.  v.).]  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

*dls-ln-sure'  (sure  as  shiir  ),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  insure  (q.  v.).]  To  render  insecure,  to  put  in 
danger. 

dls-In'-te-gra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  inte¬ 
grate),  and  suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  disintegration  ; 
that  may  or  can  be  disintegrated. 

dls-In'-te-grate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inte¬ 
grate  (q.  v.).]  To  separate  or  break  up  a  solid  into 
its  integrant  particles ;  to  reduce  to  fragments  or 
powder. 

dls-In’-te-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinte¬ 
grate.] 

dls-In  -te-grat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disinte¬ 
grate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  process  of  separating  a  solid 
into  its  integrant  parts  ;  disintegration. 

dls-In-te-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dis=away,  apart, 
and  integratio—a.  making  whole;  integer^nt hole.] 
[Integer.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  breaking  asunder  of  a  solid 
body  into  its  integrant  parts. 

2.  Qeol. :  The  wearing  down  of  rocks  caused  chiefly 
by  the  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and  other  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences.  The  facility  with  which  some 
kinds  of  rocks  are  acted  upon  by  these  influences 
depends  partly  on  their  chemical  composition, 
partly  on  the  aggregation  of  their  particles,  and 
partly  on  the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb 
moisture. 

II.  Fig. :  A  solution  of  integrity,  a  reduction  into 
component  particles. 

“The  character,  therefore,  underwent  a  marked  disin¬ 
tegration  by  severance  into  distinct  parts.” — W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone:  Studies  on  Homer  (1858),  vol.  ii.,  §  ii.,  p.  44. 

dis-ln'-te-grat-or,  s.  [Eng.  disintegrat(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  A  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing  bones, 
guano,  &c.,  for  manure. 

“Some  firms  use  the  disintegrator  for  grinding  the  clay 
.  .  .  This  machine  .  .  .  may  be  briefly  described  as 
a  series  of  cages  of  iron  bars,  which  are  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  alternately  different  directions.” — O.  R.  Red¬ 
grave,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

2.  A  mill  in  which  grain  is  broken  into  a  fine  dust 
by  beaters  projecting  from  the  faces  of  parallel 
metallic  discs  revolving  in  contrary  directions.  The 
grain  is  fed  in  at  the  center,  and  in  falling  is  caught 
by  the  horizontal  bars  which  project  from  the 
rapidly  rotating  discs.  The  grain  acquires  a  vorti¬ 
cal  motion  which  by  centrifugal  impulse  is  caused 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  beaters,  which  are  in  con¬ 
centric  series,  and  run  in  alternate  directions  and 
at  high  velocity.  (Knight.)  [Flour-mill.] 

dls-In-ter’,  *dis-in-terre,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  inter  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  unbury,  to  take  out  of  a  grave  or  the 
earth ;  to  exhume. 

“  Isis  (their  goddesse  now)  I’ll  disinterre." 

May:  Lucan,  bk.  ix. 


2.  Fig.:  To  bring  to  light,  as  from  obscurity  or 
oblivion. 

“  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the 
good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed 
in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have  disin¬ 
terred." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  215. 

♦dls-ln'-ter-essed,  a.  [Fr.  d6sinteress6= disin¬ 
terested,  pa.  par.  of  disinter esser= to  get  rid  of  all 
interest  in.]  Disinterested.  [Disinterested.] 
“All  men  are  not  wise  enough,  and  good,  and  disinter- 
essed." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*dls-ln'-ter-ess-ment,  *dls-ln  -ter-es-ment,  s. 
[Fr.  disinUressement.]  Disinterestedness,  impar¬ 
tiality,  fairness. 

“He  has  managed  some  of  the  charges  of  the  kingdom 
with  known  ability,  and  laid  them  down  with  entire  dis- 
interessment.” — Prior:  Postscript  to  his  Preface. 

*dls-ln’-ter-est,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
terest  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 


1.  That  which  is  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  one’s 
interest,  wishes,  or  prosperity ;  a  disadvantage,  a 
prejudice.  | 

“  That  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true  Church, 
nor  disinterest  to  thy  kingdom.” — More :  Expos,  of  the 
Seven  Churches,  p.  73. 


2.  An  indifference  to  private  profit  or  advantage. 
B.  As  adj.:  Disinterested,  impartial. 

“  The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disinterest 
and  ev»n.” — Bp.  Taylor. 


*d!s  Tn’-ter-est,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  interest 
(q.vj.] 

1.  To  separate  or  disengage  from  some  interest  or 
party. 

“  If  he  would  disinterest  himself  from  the  queen.” — 
Camden:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1597). 


2.  To  cease  to  pay  interest  to  on  moneys  borrowed. 


“In  order  to  abolish  this  foreign  intervention  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Regency  it  is  necessary  to  disinter¬ 
est  the  foreign  creditors.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dls-In’-ter-est-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
terested  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Without  any  personal  interest  or  concern ;  not 
interested  or  concerned,  indifferent,  unconcerned. 

“  How  disinterested  are  they  of  all  worldly  matters.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Contemplations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Unbiased,  impartial ;  uninfluenced  by  hope  of 
private  advantage  or  profit ;  unselfish. 

“  Each  consul  thereupon  names  his  colleague,  and  a 
contest  of  disinterested  modesty  takes  place.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9. 

dls-In  -ter-est-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disinterested; 
-ly.]  In  a  disinterested,  unselfish,  or  generous 
manner. 


“Act  as  disinterestedly  or  generously  as  you  please,  self 
still  is  at  the  bottom.” — Shaftesbury :  Freedom  of  Wit  and 
Humor,  pt.  iii.,  §  3. 

dls-In'-ter-est-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disinterested; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disinterested ;  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  private  interest,  profit,  or  advantage ;  un¬ 
selfishness. 

“That  perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of 
which  man  seems  to  be  incapable.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*dls-ln-ter-est-lng,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interesting  (q.  v.).]  Uninteresting;  creating  or 
exciting  no  feelings  of  interest. 

“Long  quotations  of  disinteresting  passages.” — War- 
burton:  Letter  to  Birch. 

dls-In-ter’-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inter¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  disinterring  or  exhuming; 
exhumation. 

dls-In-ter  red,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinter.] 

dls-In-terr  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disinter.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  exhuming ;  disinterment. 

*dIs-In-thraH’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inthrall 
(q.  v.).]  To  disinthrall ;  to  free  from  thralldom  or 
servitude. 

dls-In-thralled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinthrall. j 

*dls-ln-thrall-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disin¬ 
thrall.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disinthralling ;  disin- 
thrallment. 

dis -In -thrall’ -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disinthrall; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  disinthralling,  or  freeing  from 
thralldom  or  servitude. 

dis-In'-trl-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
intricate  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  intricacy;  to  disen¬ 
tangle. 

“  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dis  intricate  the  question.” 
— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-ciam  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


disinure 
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dislade 


dis'-in -  iire,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  inure 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  unaccustomed  or  unused;  to 
make  unfamiliar  with. 

“  We  are  hindered  and  disinured  by  this  course  of 
licensing. ” — Milton:  A reopagi tica. 

♦dis  -in-iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disinuee.] 
*dls-in-v?Ll-id -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (in tens.),  and 
Eng.  invalidity  (q.  v.) .]  Want  of  validity  or  force ; 
invalidity. 

“  So  well  may  I  do,  in  respect  of  the  disinvalidity  and 
disproportion  of  them.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar, 
p.  £$6. 

*dis-in-vest  -i-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
vestiture  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  divesting  or  depriving 
of  investiture. 

dis-in-vig-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
invigorate  (q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  vigor ;  to  weaken, 
to  relax,  to  enervate. 

“This soft  and  warm  and  disinvigorating  climate.” — 
Sidney  Smith:  Letters  (1841). 

♦dis-in-vi  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  invite 
(q.  v.).]  To  retract  or  recall  an  invitation, 
dis-ln-vit-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disinvite.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  retracting  or  recalling  an 
invitation. 

dis-in-vol’ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  involve 

To  set  free,  to  disentangle. 

“  And  for  that  second,  it  is  indeed  disinvolved  of  those 
former  difficulties.”— More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry. 

2.  To  unroll,  to  unfold. 

“And  for  thee, 

Creation  universal  calls  around, 

To  disinvolve  the  moral  world.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  258-60. 

dis-in-volved.pa.  par  or  a.  [Disinvolve.] 
dis-in-volv-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disinvolve.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.!  The  act  of  unrolling,  unfolding,  or 
disentangling. 

dis-jask  ed,  dis-jask-it,  a.  [A  corruption  of 
Lat.  disjectus=bToken  down.] 

1.  Jaded,  decayed,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

“  In  the  morning  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself 
in  a  very  disjaskit  state.”—  Galt:  The  Steamboat,  p.  26L 

2.  Worn,  out  of  repair,  dilapidated. 

“  Tak  the  first  broken  disjasfcfid-looking  road  that  makes 
for  the  hills.”— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xli. 

dis-jec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  disjectus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
jicio- to  scatter,  to  break  to  pieces:  dts=away, 
apart,  and  jacio= to  throw.]  A  scattering,  putting 
to  flight,  or  breaking  up. 

“The  sudden  disjection  of  Pharaoh’s  host.”—  Bishop 
Horsley  Bib.  Criticism,  vi.  395. 

dis-  jdin  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  French  desjoindre;  Fr. 
dijoindre ;  Lat.  disjungo:  O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  d<5=Lat. 
dts=away,  apart,  and  Fr.  jomdre= Lat.  jungo -to 
join.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate,  to  part,  to  disunite,  to 
disconnect,  to  sunder,  to  sever,  to  dissever. 

“  The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iL  1. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  parted,  severed,  or  separated. 

2.  To  part,  to  rid  one’s  self. 

“  Till  breathless  he  disjoined.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  541, 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disjoin  and  to 
teparate,  see  Sep  abate. 

dis-jbin  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  joined 
(q.v.).]  Separated,  disconnected. 

“To  form  a  series,  not  too  far  disjoined.”— Herschel: 
Astronomy  (1858),  §  303. 

dis-jdin  -Ihg.pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disjoin.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  separating,  disconnecting, 
disuniting,  or  sundering. 

dis-jdint  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of 
desjoindre=to  disjoin  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  separate  parts  united  at 
the  joints. 

“Yet  what  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 

But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame?  ” 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  To  separate  or  break  up  a  body  composed  of 
pieces  joined  together. 

“  Some  half-ruined  wall, 

Disjointed  and  about  to  fall.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Interlude). 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint,  to  make  out  oi  working 
order ;  to  derange. 

“The  government  was  disjointed.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  break  the  natural  connection  or  coherence 
of ;  to  make  incoherent  or  disconnected.  (Only  used 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

“  The  constancy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring  forth 
such  disjointed  speeches.” — Sidney. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  pieces. 

‘Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
suffer.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disjoint 
and  to  dismember:  “The  terms  here  spoken  of 
derive  their  distinct  meaning  and  application  from 
the  signification  of  the  words  joint  and .  member.  A 
limb  of  the  body  may  be  disjointed  if  it  be  so  put 
out  of  the  joint  that  it  cannot  act  ;  but  the  body 
itself  is  dismembered  when  the  different  limbs  or 
parts  are  separated  from  each  other.  So  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  dis¬ 
jointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one  another ;  and  king¬ 
doms  are  said  to  be  dismembered  where  any  part  or 
parts  are  separated  from  the  rest.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*dis-]6int',  *dis-joynt,  *dis-joynte,  a.  &  s.  [O. 

Fr.  desjoinct ,  pa.  par.  of  desjoindre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disjointed,  out  of  order. 

“  Thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother’s  death, 

Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dilemma,  a  difficulty,  a  predica¬ 
ment. 

“  Synnes  that  I  stonde  in  this  disjoynt. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,822. 

dis-joint  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disjoint,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Broken  up. 

“  Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  31. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Disconnected,  incoherent. 

“The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild;  her  words  disjointed.” 

Smith. 

f2.  Out  of  order  ;  out  of  joint, 
dis-joint  -ed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disjointed;  -ly.]  In 
a  disjointed,  disconnected,  or  incoherent  manner. 

dis-j5int  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disjointed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disjointed,  unconnected,  or 
incoherent. 

dls-jbint'-ihg,  *dis-joynt-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Disjoint,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  separating,  severing,  or 
disconnecting;  the  state  of  being  disjointed. 

“That  poor  disjoynting 
That  only  strong  necessity  thrust  on  you.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  iv.  1. 

dis-j(5int-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disjoint;  -ly.]  In  a 
disjointed  or  divided  state  ;  separately. 

“No  one  virtue  can  be  without  another;  when  they  are 
perfect,  then  are  they  joined;  but,  disjointly,  no  way  can 
they  be  perfect.” — Sir  M.  Sandy.  Essays  (1634),  p.  6. 

♦dis-jud  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive,  divest,  or  strip  of  the  rank  or 
position  of  a  judge. 

“  The  two  Chief  Justices  were  .  .  .  disjudged  and 
put  to  fines  and  ransoms.” — State  Trials:  Dr.  J.  Hewet. 

♦dis-ju-di-ca  -tion,  s.  [Latin  dis=:apart,  and 
judicatio—a  judging;  judico= to  judge.]  Judg¬ 
ment,  determination,  discrimination. 

“  The  disposition  of  the  organ  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  disjudications  we  make  of  colors.” — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

dis-junct  ,  a.  [Lat.  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
jungo=to  disjoin,  separate:  dis— away,  apart,  and 
jungo=to  join.] 

♦A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

“  Meer  arbitrarious  will  as  disjunct  from  his  other 
attributes.” — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Containing  an  alternative. 

“  That  disjunct  charge  of  either  living  chastely,  or 
marrying  a  wife  whom  they  may  not  ’’ivorce.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Honor  of  Married  Clergy. 

B.  Entom.:  An  epithet  applied  to  insects  whose 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated  by  a  deep 
incision. 

disjunct-motion,  s. 

Music :  A  term  used  when  the  sounds  in  a  move¬ 
ment  move  by  skips,  e.  g.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 


disjunet-tetrachords,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Tetrachords  having  such  a  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the  upper  is 
one  note  above  the  highest  interval  of  the  lower. 

dls-junc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  disjunction a  disjoin¬ 
ing,  from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  disjoining;  disunion, 
separation. 

“ There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  o. 

2.  Logic:  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

“  One  side  or  other  of  the  following  disjunction  is  true. 

— Paley:  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

dis-juhct’-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  disjonctif ;  Itsl. 
disgiuntivo;  Sp.  disyuntivo,  from  Lat.  disjunctivus, 
from  disjunctus ,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tending  to  disjoin,  disconnect,  or  separate; 
disjoining.  [II.  1.] 

2.  Incapable  of  union. 

“  Whose  atoms  are  of  that  disjunctive  nature,  as  not  to 
be  united  in  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  visible  mass. 

— Grew. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  Expressive  of  or  marking  separation 
or  opposition  ;  a  term  applied  to  those  conjunctions 
which  unite  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  divide  or  disjoin  the  sense:  as, 
Socrates  was  wise,  but  Alcibiades  was  not.  Such 
conjunctions  are,  or,  else,  but,  &c. 

“Others  [conjunctions]  termed  disjunctive  connect  sen¬ 
tences  while  they  seem  to  disjoin  their  meanings.” — Beat- 
tie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

2.  Logic:  , 

(1)  A  disjunctive  proposition  is  one  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  relation  (apparently)  of  two  or  more 
judgments  which  cannot  be  true  together,  and  one 
or  other  of  which  must  be  true,  as :  “  Either  the 
Bible  is  false,  or  holiness  ought  to  be  followed. 

C Thomson .) 

(2)  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  when  the  major  prop¬ 
osition  is  disjunctive,  as  :  The  earth  moves  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  or  an  ellipse.  But  it  does  not  move  in  a  circle. 
Therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipse.  ( Watts.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram.:  A  disjunctive  particle:  as,  or,  nor, 
neither,  but,  else. 

“  Of  these  disjunctives  some  are  simple,  some  adversa¬ 
tive.” — Harris:  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

2.  Logic:  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

dls-junct  -ive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disjunctive  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  disjunctive  manner;  separately,  distinctly. 

“What  he  observes  of  the  numbers  disjunctively  and 
apart,  reason  suggests  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  body 
united.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

dls-juhct-iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  juncture 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  separating,  or  disuniting;  the 
state  of  being  disunited. 

“Those  bruises,  disjunctures,  or  brokenness  of  bones.” 
— Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  347. 

*dis-ju  ne,  *de-ju  ne,  *dis-joon,  *dis-ione,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  desjune ;  Fr.  dejeUner.]  Breakfast. 

“  Than  in  the  morning  up  scho  gat, 

And  on  hir  hairt  laid  hir  disjune.” 

Bannatyne :  Poems,  p.  216,  st.  5. 

v  To  make  a  disjune  of:  To  swallow  up  at  a  single 
meal,  to  annihilate  at  one  attack. 

“A  fifth  part  of  them  were  able  to  make  a  disjune  of  all 
the  Gordons  when  at  their  best.” — Baillie:  Letters,  i.  60. 

disk,  s.  [Disc.] 

1.  A  quoit. 

“Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  send.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  511. 

2.  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c.,  as  it  appears  to 

the  eye. 

“  Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 

With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
TJndazzled?  ”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  712-14. 

dis-kind  -ness,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  kindness 
(q.  vA.] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  kindness,  affection,  or 
goodwill ;  unkindness. 

2.  An  act  of  unkindness  or  malignity  ;  injury,  hurt. 
“  He  that  pulls  down  his  neighbor’s  house  does  him  a 

diskindness.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature.  (Iutrod.) 

♦dis-kno  w,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  know 
(q.  v.).]  To  disown,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

“  And  when  he  shall  (to  light  thy  sinful  load) 

Put  manhood  on,  disknow  him  not  for  God.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  851. 

*dls-la  de,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lade  (q.  v.).] 
To  unlade,  to  unload. 

“  ASgeons  ful-fraught  gallies  are  disladcd.” 

Heywood:  Troia  Britanica  (1609). 


fate,  fat, 
or,  woi  ~ 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


dislady 

*dls-lad  -f ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  lady 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  position  or  character  of 
a  lady. 

*dls-law  -yer,  y.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lawyer 
(q.  v.).  |  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or  stand¬ 
ing  of  a  lawyer. 

“They  had  dislawyered  him.” — North:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  ii.  237. 

*dis-leaf-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  leaf,  and  suff. 
-ing.]  The  loss  or  deprivation  of  leaves. 

“Its  boughs,  with  their  buddings  and  disleajlngs.” — 
Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  lect.  i.,  p.  32. 

*dls-llk'-srble,  a.  [Eng.  dislik(e) ;  -able.']  De¬ 
serving  of  being  disliked ;  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

“  On  the  whole,  as  matters  go,  that  is  not  the  most  dis- 
likable.” — Carlyle.  ( Ogilvie .) 

dis-llke,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  disinclination,  disapprobation,  or 
aversion ;  an  absence  of  fondness  or  affection ;  dis¬ 
taste,  repugnance. 

“  Jonn  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incurable  distrust 
and  dislike."  —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  Discord,  disagreement,  dissension. 

“  This  said  Aletes,  and  a  murmur  rose 
That  showed  dislike  among  the  Christian  peers.’ 

Fairfax;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dislike, 
disgust ,  displeasure ,  dissatisfaction,  and  distaste: 
“ Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the  feeling  or 
sentiment  produced  either  by  persons  or  things; 
displeasure,  that  produced  by  persons  only ;  distaste 
and  disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals 
and  persons  unconnected ;  displeasure  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort 
of  relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike  upon 
seeing  each  other ;  parents  or  masters  may  feel  dis¬ 
pleasure  or  dissatisfaction:  the  former  sentiment 
is  occasioned  by  their  supposed  faults  in  character ; 
the  latter  by  their  supposed  defective  services.  I 
dislike  a  person  for  his  assumption  or  loquacity,  I 
am  displeased  with  him  for  his  carelessness,  and 
dissa  tisfied  with  his  labor.  The  displeasure  is  awak¬ 
ened  by  -whatever  is  done  amiss ;  the  dissatisfaction 
is  caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  contrary  to  our 
expectation.  Accordingly,  the  word  dissatisfaction 
is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  particular  rank,  but 
to  the  nature  of  the  connection  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  another  is  dissatis¬ 
fied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  meets  with  from  his  master ;  and  may  be 
said  therefore  to  express  dissatisfaction,  though  not 
displeasure.  In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual 
feeling  not  arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dis¬ 
satisfaction  is  connected  with  our  desires  and  ex¬ 
pectations:  we  dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor 
from  one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no  apparent 
cause ;  but  we  are  dissatisfied  with  his  performance 
if  it  fall  short  of  what  we  were  led  to  expect.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  number  of  our  dislikes  we  ought 
to  endeavor  not  to  dislike  without  a  cause  ;  and  in 
order  to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction,  we  ought  to  be 
moderate  in  our  expectation.  Dislike,  distaste,  and 
disgust  rise  on  each  other  in  their  signification. 
The  distaste  is  more  than  the  dislike,  and  the  dis¬ 
gust  more  than  the  distaste.  The  dislike  is  a  partial 
feeling,  quickly  produced  and  quickly  subsiding ; 
the  distaste  is  a  settled  feeling,  gradually  produced, 
and  permanent  in  its  duration  ;  the  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise ;  momentarily  or  gradually 
produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of  the  two  oth¬ 
ers  .  .  .” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dislike  and 
disinclination :  “  Dislike  applies  to  wfiat  one  has  or 
does  ;  disinclination  only  to  what  one  does  :  we  dis¬ 
like  the  thing  we  have,  or  dislike  to  do  the  thing ; 
but  we  are  disinclined  to  do  the  thing.  They  ex¬ 
press  a  similar  feeling  that  differs  in  degree.  The 
disinclination  is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike :  the 
dislike  marks  something  contrary ;  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has 
a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  requests;  but 
the  most  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occa¬ 
sional  disinclination  to  comply  with  a  particular 
request.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

dislike,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  have  a  feeling  of  dislike,  repugnance,  pr 
aversion  toward ;  to  regard  with  repugnance  or  dis¬ 
inclination. 

“  Whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  nature 
to  dislike  anybody.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,vo\.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  To  displease. 

“  I’ll  do  it,  but  it  dislikes  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*3.  To  express  disapprobation  of. 

“  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it.” — Shakesp.:  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dislike  and  to  dis¬ 
approve,  see  Disapprove. 
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*dls-ll  ke,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  a.  (q.  v.)l 
Unlike. 

“  Two  states  then  there  be  after  death  .  .  .  dislike 
in  condition.” — Andrewes:  Sermons ,  ii.  82. 

dls-llk  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dislike,  v.] 
*dls-llk'e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ful(l).]  Full 
°[  dislike  or  disaffection;  disaffected,  disagree¬ 
able,  unpleasant. 

“  Now,  were  it  not,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Dislikefull  paine  so  sad  a  taske  to  take.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  40. 

TT  dls-llk  e-li-hQod,  s.  [Eng.  dislikely;  -hood.] 
Unlikelihood,  improbability. 

.  *dis-llk'e-l$f,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ly.]  Unlikely, 
improbable. 

*dls-llk  -pn,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dislike,  and  v.  suff.  -en 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  unlike,  to  disguise. 

“  Muffle  your  face, 

Dismantle  you,  and,  as  you  can  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
*dis-llk'-pned  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disliken.] 
dls-ll  ke-ness,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  likeness 
(q.  v.).]  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  dissimilarity. 

“That  which  is  not  designed  to  represent  anything 
but  itself  can  never  mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  anything  by  its  dislikeness  to  it.” — Locke:  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

dls-llk  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dislik(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
dislikes,  disapproves,  or  disrelishes. 

“Among  many  dislikers  of  the  queen’s  marriage.”— 
Speed:  Queen  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  28. 

dls-llk-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dislike,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  dislike, 
repugnance,  or  aversion  toward  anything. 

“The  consideration  whereof  bred  an  utter  disliking  in 
the  whole  company.” — Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World  Encom¬ 
passed,  p.  89. 

*dis-llmb'  (b  silent),  v  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
limb  (q.  v.).]  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  tear  the 
limbs  from. 

*dls-llm  bed  (6  silent) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dislimb.] 
*dls-llmn  (n  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.  v.).]  To  strike  out  of  a  picture,  to  obliter¬ 
ate,  to  efface. 

“  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought, 

The  rack  dislimns." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 
dis-llnk',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  link  (q.  v.).] 
To  unlink,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 

“  There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter.” 

Tennyson:  Princess  (Prol.). 

*dls-llve’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  live  (q.  v.) ; 
or  perhaps  dis,  and  Eng.  life  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive 
of  life. 

“  Telemachus  dislived  Amphimedon.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxii. 
*dls-15  ad,  *dis-lo'  ad-In,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  load  (q.  v.).]  To  unload,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

“  No  ship,  crear,  boat,  &c.,  aucht  to  disloadin  or  breake 
builk  vntill  the  tyme  they  come  to  the  said  burcht.” — Acts 
Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  630. 

dls'-l&-cate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disloco— to  move  from  its  place:  Lat.  dts=away, 
apart,  and  locus=  a  place.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  its  proper 
place ;  to  displace. 

“  After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  gloSe 
were  dislocated,  and  their  situation  varied.” — Woodicard. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb,  to  derange. 

“  Our  civill  wars  hath  lately  dislocated  all  relations.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Barkshire. 

II.  Surg. :  To  move  or  force  a  bone  from  its  socket, 
cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

“  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 
dls  -lo-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus.  ]  Dislo¬ 
cated. 

dis  -lo-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dislocate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Moved  or  put  out  of  the  proper 
place ;  displaced. 

2.  Surg. :  Moved  or  forced ;  as  a  bone  from  its 
socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

dls-lo-cat’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dislocate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  .(See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Dislocation  (q.  v.). 


dislodgment 

dls-lo-ca  -tion,  *.  [Fr.  dislocation ;  Sp.  distoca- 
cion;  Ital.  dislogazione,  from  Low  Lat.  dislocatus, 
pa.  par.  of  disloco= to  put  out  of  place.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  putting  out  of  or  removing  out  of  the 
proper  place ;  a  displacing ;  the  state  of  being  dis¬ 
located. 

“One  might  hear  his  bones  crack,  and  after  the  disloca¬ 
tion  they  were  set  again.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i„  §  L 
lett.  18. 

(2)  A  removing  from  the  proper  order  or  arrange* 
ment ;  a  disturbing,  a  derangement. 

“  I  prefer  the  common  opinion  which  preventeth  such 
dislocation  of  the  months.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,§  7. 

(3)  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  moved  out  of 
the  proper  place. 

“The  posture  of  rocks,  often  leaning  or  prostrate, 
shows  that  they  had  some  dislocation  from  their  natural 
site.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  derangement,  disorder,  or  con* 
fusion. 

“  Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel, 

Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation." 

Clough .  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  ix.  68,  64. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  :  A  general  term  for  any  displacement  of 
the  stratified  rocks  from  their  original  horizontal 
or  sedimentary  position.  Slips,  faults,  and  the  like 
are  dislocations.  [See  these  words.] 

2.  Surg. :  When  the  head  or  articular  surface  of  a 
bone  is  thrown  out  of  its  proper  place,  with  respect 
to  the  corresponding  articular  cavity  or  surface  of 
another  bone  in  or  upon  which  it  is  naturally 
situated,  it  is  termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation.  A 
dislocation  jpay  be  primary,  or  by  action  of  the 
muscles  secondary,  simple  or  compound,  complete 
or  incomplete,  old  or  recent,  spontaneous  as  from 
disease,  congenital  as  from  original  imperfection,  or 
complicated  as  with  fracture ;  and  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  dis« 
placed,  the  dislocation  is  named  upward,  down¬ 
ward,  forward,  or  backward.  The  general  symp¬ 
toms  are  pain  in  the  joint,  and  great  difficulty  or 
absolute  impossibility  of  moving  it. 

dls-lod  ge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lodge  (q.  v.).] 
A  separation,  an  absence. 

“  Show  how  long  dislodge  hath  bred 
Our  cruel  cutting  smart.” 

Turberville:  The  Ventrous  Lover. 

dls-lod  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr .desloger;  Fr.  diloger; 
O.  Fr.  des~ Fr.  cto=Lat.  dts=away,  apart,  and  Fr. 
toper— to  lodge.]  [Lodge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  remove  or  displace  from  the  usual  or  natural 
place  of  rest. 

“  The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  in  the  depths  live 
and  die  there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed  by 
storms.” — Woodward. 

2.  To  drive  from  a  station  or  post;  to  cause  to 
evacuate  or  remove. 

“ He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo:  and  he  eventu¬ 
ally  secured  Galway.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  drive  from  anyplace ;  to  expel. 

“Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared 

Far  in  the  dark  dislodged;  and  void  of  rest.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  414,  415. 

II.  Figuratively : 

fl.  To  cause  to  remove  or  depart,  to  get  rid  of. 

“It  proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from  Eng- 
land.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

“  Every  sorrow 

Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte.” 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remove  to  fresh  quarters. 

“The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marcius  gone.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

2.  To  quit  a  resting  or  stopping  place. 

“  Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  6,  7. 

dls-lod  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dislodge.] 

dls-lodg-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dislodge,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  removing  or  causing  to 
remove  from  a  place  of  rest. 

dis-lodg  -ment,  s.  [English  dislodg(e) ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  dislodging  or  displacing;  the  state  of 
being  dislodged. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  she.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dislogistic 

dls-lo-gist'-Ic,  a.  [Dyslogistic.] 

*dis-16ign  ed  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
6loigner— to  remove.]  Removed. 

“Low-looking  dales,  disloigned  from  common  gaze.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  24. 

•dls-lo  ke,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  disloco= to  put  or 
force  out  of  place.]  To  dislocate. 

“His  bones  and  joints  from  whence  they  whilom  stood 
With  rackings  quite  disloked  and  distracted.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  20. 

dIs-loy-9,1,  *dys-loy-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  desloyal; 
Fr.  deioyal;  O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  dc5=Lat.  dis=away, 
apart,  and  loyal=loyal  (q.  v.).]  , 

1,  Not  true  to  allegiance ;  not  loyal ;  false  to  one  s 
sovereign  or  government. 

“  Man  disobeying, 

Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  203,  204. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  disloyalty. 

“Foul  distrust  and  breach 
Disloyal."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  6,  7. 

*3.  Dishonest,  treacherous,  perfidious,  disingen¬ 
uous. 

“  Such  things,  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave, 

Are  tricks  of  custom.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  8. 

*4.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed,  unchaste. 

“  Disloyal  ! 

The  word  is  too  good  tq  paint  out  her  wickedness.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

*5.  Inconstant,  false  in  love. 

“  Such  was  the  end  that  to  disloyall  loue  did  fall.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  19. 

dlS-loy  -9,1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  disloyal;  -ly.]  In  a 
disloyal,  false,  or  treacherous  manner. 

“  The  other  having  dealt  so  disloyally  and  confessed  it 
against  themselves.” — State  Trials:  Duke  of  Norfolk  (an. 

M71). 

dls-loy  -9.1-tf ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desloialt6 ,  deslealti; 
Fr.  diloyauU;  Sp.  deslealtad;  Ital.  dislealtd;  Port. 
deslealdade .]  „  .  ,  ,  , 

1.  Want  of  loyalty  in  allegiance;  a  breach  of 
fidelity  to  a  sovereign. 

"  Let  the  truth  of  that  religion  I  profess  be  represented 
to  judgment,  not  in  the  disguises  of  levity,  schism, 
heresy,  novelty  and  disloyalty."— King  Charles:  Eikon 
Basilike. 

*2.  A  want  of  constancy  or  fidelity  in  love. 

“There  shall  appear  such  seeming  truths  of  Hero’s 
disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance.”— 
8hakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  disloyalty  and  dis¬ 
affection,  see  Disaffection. 

*dls-lus  -ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  luster 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  luster,  to  dull. 

“  All  those  glittering  passions  get  their  luster  in  the 
absence  of  that  intellectual  light,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  deads  and  dislusters  them.” — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi.,  §  3. 

dls-ma  il,  *dis-mayl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
mail  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  cut  off  the  plates  of 

mail. 

“Their  mighty  stroakes  their  haberions  dismayled." 

6  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

dl§-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Minsheu 
derived  it,  but  without  sufficient  cause,  from  the 
Lat.  dies  malus= an  unlucky  day,  a  day  of  evil 
omen.  Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  dismal = Low  Lat. 
decimalis,  from  decimals,  tenth,  a  tithe,  and  sup¬ 
poses  the  reference  to  be  to  the  cruel  extortions 
practiced  by  feudal  lords  in  exacting  tenths  from 
their  vassals.  Wedgwood  connects  it  with  the  root 
Been  in  dizzy ,  and  M  tiller  believes  it  is  connected 
with  dismay  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Mournful,  gloomy,  sad  (only  in  the  phrase 
here  given). 

“  And  eek,  as  helpe  me  God  withal, 

I  trowe  hit  was  in  the  dismal 
That  was  the  wounder  of  Egipte.” 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess  (1206). 

*2.  (As  if  the  writer  had  believed  in  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  dies  malus) :  Unlucky,  ill-omened. 

“The  particular  calendars,  wherein  [the  Jews]  good 
or  dismal  days  are  distinguished  according  to  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  their  ways,  we  find  in  Leviticus  xxvi.  ’—Jackson: 
Eternal  Truth  of  Scriptures,  i.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

“But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sons  are  laid.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

4.  Cheerless,  depressing,  dispiriting. 

“  This  festival  was  the  very  dismallest  of  all  the  enter- 
tainments.” — Thackeray. 

5.  Full  of  woe;  calamitous,  miserable,  woeful, 
dire,  lamentable,  doleful. 

“To  tell  red  Flodden’s  dismal  tale.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  34. 
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6.  Frightful,  horrid. 

“So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  l.  4. 

*B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

1.  Melancholy. 

“He  comes  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  dismals.’’ 
— Foote:  The  Liar,  ii. 

2.  Mourning  garments. 

“My  lady  is  decked  out  in  her  dismals."— Foote:  Trip  to 
Calais,  iii. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  dismal  and  dull,  see 
Dull. 

^dismal- dr  earning,  a.  Full  of  ill-boding  dreams. 
“And  drives  away  dark,  dismal-dreaming  night.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  200. 

Ii  Dismal  Swamp: 

Geog. :  Either  of  two  swamps  in  the  United  states, 
called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  first  of  these,  the  one  to  which  preeminently 
the  appellation  Dismal  Swamp  is  applied,  is  partly 
in  North  Carolina  and  partly  in  Virginia.  Itlies 
north  of  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  thirty  miles  long 
by  ten  or  twelve  broad,  and  has  in  the  center  Drum¬ 
mond  Lake  or  Pond,  about  seven  miles  long  and 
thirty  in  circumference.  The  Little  Dismal  Swamp 
is  of  somewhat  less  dimensions.  It  lies  between 
Albemarle  and  Pimlico  Sounds. 

“Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds — 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 

Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 

Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 

And  man  never  trod  before  !” 

Moore:  The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

*dl§’-m9,l,  v.  i.  [Dismal,  a.]  To  feel  dismal  or 
melancholy. 

“  O !  how  I  dtsmalled  in  hearing  them.” — Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Diary,  i.  344. 

*dl§-mal'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng .dismal;  -iiy.] 

1.  Anything  dismal  or  dispiriting. 

“What  signifies  dwelling  upon  such  dismalitiesf" — 
Mad.  D’  Arblay:  Camille,  vi.,  ch.  xiv.  (Davies.) 

2.  Melancholy,  cheerlessness. 

“  With  all  that  dismality  of  aspect  there  were  some  very 
comical  scenes.” — Elizabeth  Carter:  Letters,  i.  259  (1809). 

dl§  -mal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  dismal ;  -ly.]  In  a  dis¬ 
mal,  gloomy,  dreary,  or  woeful  manner;  drearily, 
cheerlessly,  miserably. 

“Not  only  supplanted  but  dismally  chastised.” — Bar- 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

tdl§'-m9.1-n.ess,  s.  [Eng.  dismal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dismal,  gloomy,  or  cheerless. 

“  Delia  thought  with  some  dismalness  of  the  time  she 
should  have  to  spend  as  bridesmaid  at  Lowick.” — George 
Eliot:  Middlemarch,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*dls-man',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  manfq.v.).] 
To  deprive  of  manhood. 

“  Man  by  death  is  absolutely  divided  and  disman’d." — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  47. 

dls-man'-tle,  v.  f,  [Old  Fr.  desmanteller ;  Fr. 
d£manteler:  O.  Fr.  des;  Fr.  d£=Lat.  <2is=away, 
apart,  and  manteler=  to  cover  with  a  cloak;  O.  Fr. 
mantel= Fr.  manteau= a  cloak.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  strip  of  a  dress  or  covering 
“  Muffle  your  face,  dismantle  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  furniture,  apparatus, 
equipments,  or  outfit. 

“  The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spectators 
fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*(2)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  anything. 

'‘Dismantling  him  of  his  honor,  and  seizing  his  reputa¬ 
tion.” — South. 

*(3)  To  cast  off  or  away,  to  undo. 

“  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favor.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 
*(4)  To  tear,  break,  or  pull  down,  or  from  its  place. 
“  His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found; 

His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistinguished  wound.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  xiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  To  deprive  or  strip  a  fortress  of  its  equip¬ 
ments  ;  to  render  useless  for  purposes  of  offense  or 
defense ;  to  raze. 

“  Lambert  presently  took  care  tc  dismantle  the  castle.” 
— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  132. 

.  Nav. :  To  strip  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  rigging,  &c. ; 
to  unrig. 

“  After  something  approaching  to  mutiny,  the  Thames 
was  dismantled.” — Athenaeum. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dismantle  and  to 
demolish,  see  Demolish. 


dismay 

dls-mant-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismantle.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furniture, 
apparatus,  equipment,  &c. 

“  It  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  our  own  fort,  without  the 
dismantling  and  demolishing  of  our  enemy  s.  —Hakewill. 

*dls~mar§h',  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  march 
(q.  v.).]  Tomarchaway. 

*dls-mar-ry,  *dls-mar-y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  marry  (q.  v.).]  To  divorce. 

dls-mar -sh.9,1,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mar¬ 
shal  (q.  v.).]  To  derange,  to  put  in  disorder  or  con¬ 
fusion.  , , ,  . 

“What  was  dismarshall  a  late 
In  this  my  noble  frame/’ 

Drummond:  Sonnets . 

dls-mask',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mask 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  mask;  to  uncover, 
to  unmask. 

“Fair  ladies,  masked,  are  roses  in  their  bud: 

Disiriasked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost ,  v.  2. 

*dls-mask  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dismask.] 
*dls-mask’-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismask.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  stripping  or  divesting  of 
a  mask ;  an  unmasking. 

dis  mast',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mast  (q.  v.).] 
To  strip  or  deprive  of  mast  or  masts ;  to  carry  away 
the  masts  of  a  ship. 

“At  length  the  Dutch  Admiral  drew  off,  leaving  one 
shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy.”  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dls-mast  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dismast.] 
dls-mast’-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismast.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  depriving,  or 
carrying  away  the  masts  of  a  vessel. 

tdls-mast'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismast;  - ment .]  The 
act  of  dismasting  a  vessel ;  the  state  of  being  dis¬ 
masted. 

*dis-mat9h  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  match 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  or  be  unworthy  of  comparison 
with. 

“  Thou  happy  witness  of  my  happy  watches, 

Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dismatches." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas.  (Nares.) 

dls-maw  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  maw  (q.  v.).] 
To  eject  from  the  maw,  to  disgorge,  to  discharge. 

“  You  may  unrip  yourself,  and  dismaw  all  that  you  have 
in  your  troubled  heart  and  grieved  entrails.” — Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

dls-ma  y,  s.  [Dismay,  v.] 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  courage  or  resolution  ;  a  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  spirits ;  a  state  of  terror  or  fright ;  dis¬ 
couragement. 

“I,  who  know  that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of  such  a 
battle  without  dismay.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

“Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  50. 

dls-ma  y,  *de-may-en,  *des-maie,  *des-maye, 
*dis-mave,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sp.  desmayar ;  Port,  des- 
maiar;  O.  Fr.  esmayer  (probably  originally  des- 
mayer),  from  des— Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  O.  H. 
Ger.  magan;  Ger.  mOgen;  A.  S.  magan— to  be  able; 
Eng.  may.  Cf.  O.  Ital.  dismagare:  Ital.  smagare— 
to  lose  courage.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  spirit ;  utterly  to  dis¬ 
courage  or  dishearten;  to  terrify,  to  affright,  to 
daunt. 

“  It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismayed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proud.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

*2.  To  subdue,  to  vanquish. 

“  When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  them  dismay.” 

Spenser. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  discourage,  to  affright,  to  allow 
to  lose  courage. 

“  Desmaye  you  no  longer.” 

William  of  Palerne,  8,040. 

*C.  Intrans.:  To  be  dismayed,  discouraged,  or 
dispirited ;  to  be  aghast ;  to  lose  heart  or  courage. 
“  He  bad  hem  not  desmayghen.” 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  31. 

][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dismay,  to 
daunt ,  and  to  appal:  “The  effect  of  fear  on  the 
spirit  is  strongly  expressed  by  all  these  terms ;  but 
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dismay  expresses  less  than  daunt ,  and  this  than 
appal.  We  are  dismayed  by  alarming  circum¬ 
stances  ;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying,  we  are 
appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  defeat 
will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance ; 
the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast 
will  daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach  ;  the 
sight  of  an  apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

*dis-ma'yd  (1),  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
mayd= Eng.  made.]  Ugly,  ill-shaped,  deformed, 
hideous.  1 

“  Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  hell, 
Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  dismayd, 
Some  like  to  puttookes,  all  in  plumes  arayd, 

All  shap’t  according  their  conditions.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  11. 

dia-ma  yed,  *dls-ma  yd  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dismay,  v.] 

dls-may-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dismayed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dismayed  or  con¬ 
founded  with  terror. 

“  Being  subject  to  too  great  and  sudden  desolation  and 
dismayedness.’’ — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  vi„  §  3. 

dis-ma'y-ful,  *dis-may  -full,  a.  [Eng.  dismay ; 
•ful(l).~\  Full  of  or  causing  dismay;  terrifying. 

“  Much  dismayed  with  that  dismayfull  sight.” 

Spenser  ■  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  26. 

dis-may  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismay,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  causing  dismay;  terrify¬ 
ing,  confounding. 

*dlsme  (s  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  decima .] 
[Dime.] 

1.  A  tenth  part. 

“  The  disme  goth  to  the  bataile.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

2.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

“  The  Abbot  of  Waltham  being  appointed  collector  of 
a  disme.” — State  Trials:  Proceedings  on  Habeas  Corpus 
(an.  1627). 

3.  The  number  ten  ;  so  many  tens. 

“  Every  tithe  soul,  ’mongst  many  thousand  dismes, 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.” 

Shakesp. .-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

dls-mem-ber,  *de-mem-bre,  *dis-mem-bre, 
*dys-mem-bre,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desmembrer;  Fr. 
dimembrer :  O.  Fr.  des= Fr.  d£=Lat.  dis= away, 
apart,  and  Fr.  mem6re=Lat.  membrum—a  member.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tear  limb  from  limb ;  to  divid  ~j  the  limbs  or 
members  of  ;  to  dilacerate,  to  tear  in  pieces. 

“  His  goodly  corps  on  ragged  clifts  yrent 
Was  quite  dismembred." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  38. 

2.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

“  Dysmembre  that  heron.”  —  W.  de  Words:  Boke  of 
Keruynge,  p.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  tear  asunder  the  constituent  members  of 
anything ;  to  break  up  into  the  constituent  parts ; 
to  separate  parts  from  the  main  body. 

“  The  only  question  was  by  whose  hands  the  blow  should 
be  struck,  which  would  dismember  that  mighty  empire.” — 
Buckle. 

*2.  To  break  up,  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 

“  So  dyd  this  Charles  dismembre  and  cut  or  breke  the 
enemyes  of  France.” — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvii. 

*3.  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

“  They  .  .  .  were  soon  dismembered  by  vote  of  the 
house.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  163. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  dismember  and  to 
disjoint,  see  Disjoint. 

dls-mem  -bered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dismember.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Torn  in  pieces,  broken  up  into  its 
constituent  parts. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  birds  which  have 
neither  feet  ncr  legs,  and  to  animals  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  separated. 

dls-mem -ber-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismembee.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  The  actof  tearing  in  pieces,  severing,  or  break¬ 
ing  up ;  dismemberment. 

“  There  were  formerly  some  offenses  which  occasioned  a 
mutilation  or  dismembering  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or 
ears.” — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  28. 

dis-mem'-ber-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismember ;  -ment.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  dismembering;  the  state  of 
being  dismembered. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  breaking  up  into  its  constitu¬ 
ent  parts  ;  the  separation  or  severing  of  a  part  from 
the  main  body. 

“  Without  entering  into  speculations  about  her  dismem¬ 
berment.”  —Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 
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dls-met'-tled  (tied  asteld),  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  mettled  (q.  v.).]  Deprived  of  mettle  or  spirit, 
degenerate. 

“  Gray  customs,  which  our  dead  dismettled  sloth 
Gave  up,  to  surfeit  the  undaring  north.” 

Llewellyn:  Verses,  pref.  to  Gregory’s  Posthuma  (1650). 

*dis-mln-is-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  min¬ 
ister  (q.  v.).]  To  free  or  change  from  the  habits  of 
a  minister. 

“  Can  you  think  him  ...  so  totally  disministered.” 
—  Walpole:  To  Mann,  i.  280  (1743). 

dis-miss',  v.  t.  [Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  mis¬ 
sus-seat,  pa.  par.  of  mitto— to  send.  The  proper 
form  is  dimiss;  thesis  inserted  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  O.  Fr.  desmettre— to  send  away.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  send  away,  to  cause  or  allow  to  depart. 

“They  dismissed  the  Roman  garrison  unharmed.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  37. 

2.  To  discard,  to  discharge  from  office  or  employ¬ 
ment. 

“William  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

“They  would  feel  bound  to  dismiss  his  claim.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*4,  To  lay  aside,  to  cast  off  or  away,  to  get  rid  of. 
(Of  material  things.) 

“  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retained  his  rod.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

5.  To  get  rid  of,  to  cast  off  or  away.  (Of  imma¬ 
terial  things.) 

“  Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock.” 

Cow  per.-  Tirocinium,  624,  625. 

*6.  To  take  off,  to  remove. 

‘‘Dismiss  her  fetters.” — Mrs.  Behn:  The  Young  King 
(1683),  p.  53. 

*7.  To  leave  off,  to  discontinue. 

“Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  425. 

II.  Law:  To  refuse  or  reject;  to  discharge  from 
further  consideration. 

“  Their  lordships  yesterday  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
oosts.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dismiss, 
to  discharge,  and  to  discard:  “The  idea  of  remov¬ 
ing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all  these  terms,  but 
with  various  collateral  circumstances.  Dismiss  is 
the  general  term  ;  discharge  and  discard  are  modes 
of  dismissing:  dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of 
all  stations,  but  used  more  particularly  for  the 
higher  orders ;  discharge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk  is 
dismissed;  a  menial  servant  is  discharged:  an 
officer  is  dismissed ;  a  soldier  is  discharged.  Neither 
dismiss  nor  discharge  defines  the  motive  of  the 
action ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  discard,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  always  marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  party  discarded.  A  person  may  request 
to  be  dismissed  or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  The  dismissal  or  discharge  frees  a  person 
from  the  obligation  or  necessity  of  performing  a 
certain  duty ;  the  discarditig  throws  him  out  of  a 
desirable  rank  or  station.  They  are  all  applied  to 
things  in  the  moral  sense :  we  are  said  to  dismiss 
our  fears,  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  discard  a  sen¬ 
timent  from  the  mind.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy  non.) 

*dls-mlss  ,  s.  [Dismiss,  v.]  A  dismissal,  a  dis¬ 
charge. 

“  His  majesty’s  servants,  with  great  expressions  of  grief 
for  their  dismiss,  poured  forth  their  prayers  for  his 
majesty's  freedom  and  preservation.” — Sir  T.  Herbert: 
Mem.  ofChas.  I.,  p.  14. 

dls-mls'-s^l,  s.  [Eng.  dismiss ; -al.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away  or  dismissing;  the 
state  of  being  dismissed. 

“  Grant  her  petition  and  give  her  her  dismissal.” — 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  38. 

2.  The  act  of  liberating  or  freeing ;  the  state  of 
being  liberated  or  manumitted. 

“  And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal, 

Death  relaxed  his  iron  features.” 

Longfellow :  Norman  Baron. 

3.  The  act  of  discharging  from  office  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  the  state  of  being  discharged. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill,  a  motion, 
a  summons,  &c. 

dis-miss  ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Dismiss,  v.] 


dis-miss  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismiss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.)  | 

“But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 

With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  443,  444. 

C.  Ms  subst.:  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  dismissal, 
dismission. 

*dis-mis -Sion,  s.  [From  Lat.  dimissio,  from 
dimissus,  pa.  par.  of  dimitto,  the  s  being  inserted  as 
in  the  verb  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  demission.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  sending  away ;  a  dis¬ 
missal,  leave  to  depart. 

“  His  words  well  weighed,  the  general  voice  approved 
Benign,  and  instant  his  dismission  moved.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  62,  63. 

Letters  of  dismission :  In  this  country,  the  same 
as  letters  dimissory  (q.  v.),  under  cap.  Dimissoey. 

2.  Something  sent  down  or  discharged. 

“  It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky.” . 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  146. 

3.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging  from  office 
or  employment ;  a  discharge. 

“Dismission  from  the  service  would  have  been  felt  by 
most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  dismissed  or  discharged;  a 
discharge. 

“Even  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  Rome  permitted 
a  soldier,  after  many  campaigns,  to  claim  his  dismission.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill  or  motion, 
dls-mls  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  dismiss;  -ive.]  Con¬ 
taining  a  dismissal ;  dismissing,  sending  away. 

“  The  old  dismissive  ‘Ilicet’  is  cried 
By  the  town  voice,  and  all  to  feasts  return.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  ii.  6. 

*dls-mit ,  *dis-mitte,  v.  t,  [Lat.  dis  =  away, 

apart,  and  mitto= to  send.]  [Dismiss.] 

1.  To  send  away. 

“  Bretheren  dismittiden  Paul  and  Silas  into  Beroai.” — 
Wycliffe:  Deeds,  xvii.  19. 

2.  To  deliver  up. 

“Hehaddenede  to  dismitte  to  hem  oon  by  the  feeste 
day.” — Wycliffe.  Luke  xxiii.  17 

*dIs-mortgage  (mortgage  as  mor-glg),  v.  t. 

Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mortgage  (q.  v.).]  To  redeem 
rom  mortgage  ;  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on. 

“He  dismortgaged  the  crown  demesnes,  and  left  behind 
a  mass  of  gold.”— Howel:  Vocal  Forest. 

*dis-mortgaged  (mortgaged  as  mor'-gigd), 

pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dismortgage.] 

*d!s-mortgaging  (mortgaging  as  mor-glg- 
Ing) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismortgage.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  redeeming  or 
freeing  from  mortgage. 

dls-mount  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  desmonter,  Fr. 
d&monter :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  monter—  to  mount  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
demontar;  Ital.  dismontare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  descend  or  come  down  from  a  height  or 
elevation. 

“  Now  the  bright  sunne  ginneth  to  dismount.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar  (May). 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or  get  off, 
as  a  rider  from  his  beast. 

•  “  Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me!” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  25. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  throw  or  cause  to  come  down  from  a  height 
or  elevation ;  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

“  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king,  yet  saw  I  there. 

With  his  huge  host  that  drank  the  rivers  dry, 
Dismounted  hills,  and  made  the  vales  appear.” 

Sackville:  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (Induct.). 

2.  To  throw  down  or  remove  anything  from  a  sup¬ 
port,  or  that  on  which  it  is  mounted. 

“We  found  six  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  mounted 
upon  their  carriages,  some  demy,  some  whole  culverins; 
we  presently  dismounted  them.” — Sir  F.  Drake  Revived, 

*3.  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  horse. 

4.  To  take  down  or  to  pieces. 

“  An  observatory  cannot  be  mounted  and  dismounted  at 
every  step.” — Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  213. 

*5.  To  depose. 

“  Saul  when  ingratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted 
from  his  authority.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 

*6.  To  cause  to  descend  from  an  eminence  or  place 
of  honor ;  to  bring  down. 

“  Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  1,191. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tioas,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*7.  To  draw  from  a  scabbard. 

“  Dismount  thy  tuck.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

*8.  To  lower. 

“His  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  281. 
dis-mount  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dismount.] 
dis-mount  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dismount.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  alighting  from  a  horse,  &c. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  or  removing  from  a  car¬ 
riage,  support,  &c. 

dismounting-battery,  s. 

Mil. :  A  battery  intended  for  the  throwing  down 
and  disabling  of  the  enemy’s  cannon. 
dl§'-na,  v.  [See  def.]  Does  not.  (Scotch.) 

“  He  disna  like  to  be  disturbed  on  Saturdays  wi’  busi¬ 
ness.” — Scott:  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxvi. 

dls-nat'-u-ral-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
naturalize  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  To  make  alien ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  or 
rights  of  birth. 

2.  To  make  strange  or  foreign. 

“If  it  [the  name  Job]  were  disnaturalized  and  put  out 
of  use.” — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxv. 

*dis-nat-\i-ral-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denatu¬ 
ralize.] 

*dls-na'-tiired,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  natured 
(q.  v.).]  Unnatural ;  deprived  or  devoid  of  natural 
affection. 

“So  disnatured  are  they  that  they  neglect  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  to  listen  to  accounts  *>f  your  wit  and 
spirit.”— David  Garrick:  Correspondence,  ii.  254  (ed.  Han¬ 
nah  More). 

*dis-nest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  nest  (q.  v.).] 
To  dislodge  or  drive  as  from  a  nest. 

*dls-no  -ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  noble 
(q.  v.).]  Ignoble,  mean. 

“A  disnoble  advocat  and  defender  of  causes.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

dIs-6-be  -dl-enge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  obedi¬ 
ence  (q.  v.)j  Ital.  disobbedienza ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dis- 
obediencia .] 

1.  A  failure  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  or  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  a  superior ;  willful  neglect  or  violation 
of  duty ;  a  disregard  of  orders. 

“  Disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary  life 
of  that  population.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Non-compliance. 

“  This  disobedience  of  the  moon  will  prove 
The  sun’s  bright  orb  does  not  the  planets  move.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

dIs-6-be'-dI-$ii-§jf,  s.  [English  disob e diene (e) ; 
-y.]  Disobedience. 

“  In  punishing  my  disobediency.” — Taylor:  The  Hog 
hath  lost  his  Pearl,  iii. 

dis-o-be'-dl-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  obedient 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  lawful  com¬ 
mands  or  prohibitions  of  a  superior  ;  not  obedient 
to  authority,  refractory. 

“  But,  O  my  Lord,  one  look  from  thee 
Subdues  the  disobedient  will.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xl. 

2.  That  which  will  not  yield  to  an  exciting  force, 
power,  or  influence. 

“Rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  system  disobedient  to 
stimuli.”— Pr.  E.  Darwin. 

*dis-6-be-dI-en'-ti-a-ry  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng. 
disobedient;  -iary.]  A  disobedient  or  rebellious 
person ;  a  rebel. 

dls-o-be  -dl-ent-ly,  adv.  [English  disobedient ; 
-ly.]  In  a  disobedient,  refractory  manner. 

*dls-o-be  i-s3,n$e,  *dis-o-bei-saunce,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  desobeisance ;  Fr.  d6sob6issance.]  Disobedience. 

“  To  tell  my  disobeisaunce 
Ful  sore  it  stant  to  my  greuaunce.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i.  86. 

*dis-6-bei-sant,  *dis-o-bei-saunt,  *dis-o-bey- 
Saunt,  a.  [Fr.  dtsobiissant,  pr.  par.  of  d6sob6ir— 
to  disobey  (q.  v.).]  Disobedient. 

dis-6-be  y,  *dis-o-beie,  *dis-o-beye,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  d6sob6ir:  des=Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and  obHr 
=to  obey  (q.  v.) ;  Prov.  desobedir;  Ital.  disobbedire ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  desobedecer.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  ;  willfully 
to  neglect  the  lawful  commands  or  prohibitions  of 
a  superior ;  to  violate,  to  transgress. 

“  The  hest  of  God  they  disobey.” 

Chaucer:  Letter  of  Cupide. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  disobedient  ;  to  disregard  or 
violate  orders ;  to  refuse  obedience. 

“Some  headstrong,  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  313,  314. 


dis-6-be  yed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disobey.] 

dis-6-be  'y-er,  s.  [Eng.  disobey ;  -er.J  One  who 
disobeys. 

dIs-6-be  y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&  s.  [Disobey.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  refusing  obedience  to; 
disobedience. 

dis-ob-ll-ga  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  obli¬ 
gation  (q.  v.)/] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging ;  an  act  of  unkindness ; 
an  offense ;  a  cause  of  disgust. 

“  It  would  be  such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince  that  he 
would  never  forget  it.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  vol.  i., 
pt.  i.,  p.  16. 

2.  Freedom  or  release  from  obligation. 

“  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  and  disobliga¬ 
tion.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi., 

§  3. 

dIs-6-blig -?i-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obligatory  (q.  v.).]  Releasing  from  an  obligation. 

“  You  much  mistake  in  alleging*  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  especially  as  they  are  now  constituted,  can 
have  this  disobliyatory  power.” — King  Charles:  Letter  to 
Henderson,  p.  20. 

dls-o-bll  ge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  d&sobliger :  <tes=Lat.  dis 
=away,  apart,  and  obliger= to  oblige  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
disobligare.] 

*1.  To  set  free  or  release  from  an  important  duty 
or  obligation. 

“He  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and  more, 
and  he  can  noways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of  his 
natural  relations.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Measure  and  Offices 
of  Friendship. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

“  He  did  not  think  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  could 
disoblige  them  [the  Nonconformists]  from  the  exercise 
of  their  office.” — Baxter:  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bates. 

3.  To  offend  a  person  by  doing  any  act  which  is 
contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes  ;  or  by  omitting  to 
do  any  act  which  is  according  to  his  wishes  ;  to  be 
unaccommodating  to  ;  to  give  offense  to. 

“  Such  as  had  disobliged  the  poet,  or  were  in  disgrace 
with  Augustus.” — Dryden:  Virgil  (Dedic.). 

dis-o-bllg  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disoblige.] 

*dls-(j-bll  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disoblige ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging ;  disobligation. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  an  obligation ;  the  state 
of  being  released  from  an  obligation. 

“  If  I  make  a  voluntary  covenant  as  with  a  man  to  do 
him  good,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me,  I 
should  conceive  a  disobligement.” — Milton :  Tenure  of 
Kings. 

dis-o-bllg  -er,  s.  [Eng.  disoblig(e) ;  -erf]  One 
who  disobliges  or  offends. 

“  Loving  our  enemies  and  benefiting  our  disobligers.” 
— Nountagu:  Devout  Essays,  xv.,  §  5. 

dis-o-bllg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disoblige.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  obliging,  not  disposed  to  gratify 
or  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  another ;  not  ac¬ 
commodating,  churlish,  ungracious. 

“It  renders  wise  men  disobliging  and  troublesome,  and 
fools  ridiculous  and  contemptible.” — Government  of  the  • 
Tongue. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  offending;  a  disobliga¬ 
tion. 

dis-O-bllg-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disobliging ;  -ly.] 
In  a  disobliging,  ungracious,  or  churlish  manner. 

“How  disobligingly  he  himself  had  been  treated  by  that 
ambassador.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  14. 

♦dis-o-blig-ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disobliging; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disobliging  or  unac¬ 
commodating  ;  churlishness,  ungraciousness. 

*dis-OC -91-dent,  v.  t.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  Occi¬ 
dent  (q.  v.).]  [Disorient.]  To  turn  away  from 
the  west,  to  confuse  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

“  Perhaps  some  roguing  boy  that  managed  the  puppets 
turned  the  city  wrong  and  so  disoccidented  our  geogra¬ 
pher.” — Marvell:  Works,  iii.  39. 

dls-oc-cu-pa'-tion,  s.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng. 
occupation  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  occupation. 

*dls-0f-fl5e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  office 
(q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  of  office. 

“  All  that  refuse  it  must  be  sequestered,  imprisoned,  dis- 
offleed.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  200. 

*d!-so  -ma-tous,  a.  [Gr.  d/s= twice,  twofold; 
soma  (genit.  somatos)  —  a  body,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-oats.]  Having  two  bodies. 

dis  -o-mose,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
soma= a  body.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Gebsdorffite  (q.  v.). 


*dis-o-pin  -ion  (ion  as  vun),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  opinion  (q.  v.).]  A  difference  of  opinion;  a 
want  of  belief. 

“  There  are  thoughts  belonging  to  the  understanding, 
assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  and  disopinion. 
—Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  iv. 

*dis-orb  ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  orb;  -ed.] 
Thrown  out  of  the  proper  orbit ;  unsphered. 

“And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 

Or  like  a  star  disorbed.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  n.  2. 

*diS-ord  ,  s.  [Prov.  desorde ;  Fr.  disordre.]  The 
same  as  Disorder  (q.  v.). 

*dis-or-da  in,  *dis-or-deini,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dlsor- 
donner .]  To  put  out  of  holy  orders. 

“  She  solde  him  uerst  disordeini.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

*dis-or-de  ined,  a.  [French  disordonriA— unre¬ 
strained,  pa.  par.  of  desordonner=  to  put  in  disor¬ 
der.]  Unrestrained,  unbridled,  disordinate. 

“Unmesurable  appetite  and  disordeined  coveitise  to  ete 
or  drinke.” — Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

dis-or  -der,  *dis-or-dre,  s.  [Fr  .disordre;  Prov. 
desorde;  Sp .desorden;  Port,  desordem;  Ital.  disor¬ 
dine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  or  absence  of  order,  method,  or  regular 
disposition;  confusion,  irregularity. 

“All  was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  tumult,  disturbance,  or  commotion. 

3.  A  neglect  of  or  contempt  for  laws  or  institu¬ 
tions. 

“We  may  easily  trace  almost  all  the  sins  and  enormi¬ 
ties,  and  distempers,  and  troubles,  and  disorders  .  .  . 

to  the  immoderation  and  disorder  of  the  passions.” — Hall: 
Contempt.,  vol.  ii. ;  Of  the  Moderate  Affections. 

4.  An  offense,  misconduct. 

“Machinations,  hollowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous 
disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves  1” — Shakesp.: 
Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  Neglect  of  rules  or  method;  irregularity. 

“From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  154,  155. 

6.  Discomposure  of  mind;  derangement  of  the 
mental  functions. 

“The  disorders  which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain.” — 
Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  iii.  (Note.) 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Med. :  An  ^regularity,  derangement  or  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy ; 
a  disease,  an  illness. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disorder, 
disease ,  distemper ,  and  malady:  “All  these  terms 
agree  in  their  application  to  the  state  of  the  animal 
body.  Disorder  is  the  general  term,  and  the  others 
specific.  In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses 
less  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  commencement 
of  a  disease ;  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the 
other  terms,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and 
permanent  disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is 
therefore  of  universal  application.  The  disorder  is 
slight,  partial,  and  transitory  ;  the  disease  is  deep- 
rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in  the 
extremities ;  the  disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the 
vital  parts.  Occasional  headaches,  colds,  or  what 
is  merely  cutaneous,  are  termed  disorders;  fevers, 
dropsies,  and  the  like  are  diseases.  Distemper  is 
used  for  such  particularly  as  throw  the  animal 
frame  most  completely  out  of  its  temper  or  course, 
and  is  consequently  applied  properly  to  virulent 
disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox.  Malady  has  less 
of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms  ;  it  refers 
more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state  of  the  body. 
There  may  be  many  maladies  where  there  is  no 
disease,  but  diseases  are  themselves,  in  general, 
maladies.  Our  maladies  are  frequently  born  with 
us  ;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any  time 
of  life.  Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes.  .  .  .  All  these 
terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  distinction  to 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  .  .  .  Any  perturba¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  is  a  disorder ;  avarice  is  a  disease ; 
melancholy  is  a  distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the 
mind  out  of  its  bias :  it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it 
occasions  suffering.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disorder  and  cou- 
fusion,  see  Confusion. 

dls-or  -der,  v.  t.  [Disorder,  s.] 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion ;  to  con¬ 
fuse,  to  derange,  to  put  out  of  order. 

*2.  To  disturb  or  derange  the  regularity  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy  ;  to  cause  sickness 
or  indisposition  in. 

“  They  [the  stomach,  &c.]  may,  by  particular  impedi¬ 
ments,  be  sometimes  disordered  or  obstructed  in  their 
operations.”—  Shaftesbury:  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,  bk. 
ii.,  pt.  i.,  §  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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3.  To  derange  or  cause  disorder  in  the  mental 
functions. 

“  Devotion  itself  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its 
heats  are  tempered  with  caution  or  prudence.”— Addison, 

4.  To  discompose,  to  disturb ;  to  ruffle  the  mind. 

“We  should  never  suffer  them  to  be  dissolved  into 

levity,  or  disordered  into  a  wanton  frame.”  —  Barrow 
Sermon  on  Ephesians,  v.  4. 

*5.  To  expel  or  degrade  from  holy  orders  ;  to  dis- 
ordain. 

“  Let  him  be  stript  of  his  habit  and  disordered-,  I  would 
fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  that  the  world  may  behold 
the  inside  of  a  friar.” — Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disorder, 
to  derange,  to  disconcert,  and  to  discompose:  u  All 
these  terms  express  the  idea  of  putting  out  of  order ; 
but  the  three  latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object 
of  the  action.  The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.  As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may 
every  thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  is  seldom  used 
except  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have  been  in  a 
natural  order.  Derange  and  disconcert  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  such  things  as  have  been  put  into  an 
artificial  order.  To  derange  is  to  disorder  that 
which  has  been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in  a 
certain  range ;  and  to  disconcert  is  to  disorder  that 
which  has  been  put  together  by  concert  or  con¬ 
trivance:  thus  the  body  may  be  disordered;  a  man’s 
affairs  or  papers  deranged ;  a  scheme  disconcerted. 
To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derangement  in  regard 
to  trivial  matters :  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill,  or  a  cap 
may  be  discomposed.  The  slightest  change  of  diet 
will  disorder  people  of  tender  constitutions ;  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  affairs  of  the  most 

Erosperous :  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to 
is  home  disconcerts  the  schemes  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  domestics :  those  who  are  particular' 
as  to  their  appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any 
part  of  their  dress  discomposed.  When  applied  to 
the  mind,  disorder  and  derange  are  said  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  ;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the  ideas  or 
spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state,  the 
latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocina¬ 
tion  is  in  any  degree  interrupted;  the  intellect  is 
said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is  brought  into  a  posi¬ 
tive  state  of  incapacity  for  action :  persons  are 
sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a  time  by 
particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become  actually 
deranged;  a  person  is  said  to  be  disconcerted  who 
suddenly  loses  his  collectedness  of  thinking ;  he  is 
said  to  be  discomposed  who  loses  his  regularity  of 
feeling.  A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  discon¬ 
cert  :  the  more  irritable  the  temper,  the  more  easily 
one  is  discomposed. ”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 
dis-or  -dered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Disorder,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Out  of  order,  method,  or  arrangement;  in  con¬ 
fusion  ;  confused. 

“In  wildest  numbers  and  disordered  verse.” 

Lyttleton:  Progress  of  Love,  Eel.  2. 

*2.  Inordinate,  uncontrolled,  excessive,  immod¬ 
erate. 

“  The  disordered  love  of  the  parent  or  child  is  hatred 
rather  than  love.” — Udall:  Matt.  x. 

3.  Deranged,  out  of  order ;  as  a  disordered  stom¬ 
ach  or  mind. 

*4.  Disorderly,  vicious;  of  loose  or  unrestrained 
manner  of  life. 

“Then  so  disordered,  so  deboshed  and  bold.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

*dis-or- dered -ly,  Mis -or -dered -lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  disordered ;  -ly. ]  In  a  disorderly,  confused, 
or  lawless  manner. 

“Surelie  these  men  so  disorderedlie  confounding  all 
things,  they  in  the  end  shall  be  confounded  themselves.” 
—Holinslied:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.,  ch.  xli. 

*dis-or  -dered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disordered;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  disordered  or  in  dis¬ 
order  ;  confusion,  irregularity. 

“  By  that  disorderedness  of  the  soldiers,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  was  offered  unto  the  enemy.” — Knolles:  Historie  of  the 
Turkes. 

dis-or -der-ing,  *dis-or  -der-yng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Disorder,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  putting  or  throwing  into 
disorder  or  confusion ;  the  state  of  being  thrown 
into  disorder. 

“  He  hadde  lost  ye  journey  by  disorderyng  of  the 
Frenchemen.”— Berniers:  Froissart’s  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
ccxvii. 

dis-or  -der-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disorderly ;  -ness. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  disorderly ;  disorder, 
confusion. 

“ .  .  .  of  loose,  erratic  disorderliness.’’ — Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  873. 


dis-or'-der-lf,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
orderly  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion ;  confused, 
unmethodical,  irregular,  disarranged. 

“  His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd, 
Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loud.” 

Cowley:  Davideis,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Not  according  to  order,  rule,  or  law ;  unlawful, 
irregular. 

“  He  reproved  them  for  their  disorderly  assemblies 
against  the  peaceable  people  of  the  realms.” — Hayward. 

3.  Tumultuous,  turbulent,  lawless. 

“  They  thought  it  the  extremest  of  evils  to  put  them¬ 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorderly 
people.” — Bacon. 

4.  Causing  disorder  or  disturbance ;  breaking  the 
peace  ;  disturbing  good  order. 

“  To  sentence  persons  who  have  been  disorderly  as  well 
as  drunk  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.”— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  Carried  on  or  maintained  against  order  or 
morality ;  disreputable. 

“  It  must  not  be  supposed,  he  explained,  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  disorderly  public-houses.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

6.  Unruly,  not  under  restraint,  wild. 

“If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  passions.” — 
Stilling  fleet :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

*7.  Out  of  order,  deranged,  disturbed :  as,  A  dis¬ 
orderly  stomach. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Without  order,  rule  or  system;  irregularly, 
confusedly. 

“  To  order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands.” 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  a  manner  opposed  to  or  violating  law  and 
good  order. 

“  We  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you.” — 
2  Thess.  iii.  7. 

If  (1)  Disorderly  house: 

Law:  A  house  in  which  disorder  is  permitted  to 
exist:  specially  one  for  immoral  purposes.  The  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  disorderly  house  is  an  offense  at  common 
law,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Obj  ection  may  be  made  to  the  renewal  of  the 
license  to  any  licensed  house  which  has  permitted 
immoral  persons  to  harbor  for  evil  ends  within  its 
precincts.  ( Blackstone ,  c&c.) 

(2)  Disorderly  person : 

Law :  A  person  who  makes  disorder,  or  by  some 
illegal  act  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  others  mak¬ 
ing  it. 

If  For  the  difference  between  disorderly  and 
irregular,  see  Irregular. 

*dis-or  -dI-nanQe,  s.  [0.  Fr.  desordonnance.] 
Intemperate,  irregular,  or  disorderly  manner  of 
life. 

“  Certes  this  disordinance  and  this  rebellion  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  abought  upon  his  precious  body  ful  dere.” — 
Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

*dis-or-din-ate,  *dys-or  -din-ate,  a.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  ordinate  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  disordinato ;  Fr. 
d6sordonn6.] 

1.  Inordinate,  excessive,  unchecked,  intemperate. 

“Intoomoche  superfluitee  or  elles  in  too  disordinate 

scantnesse.” — Chaucer:  Parson' s  Tale . 

2.  Disorderly,  living  irregularly  or  viciously. 

“  Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering, 

The  punishment  of  dissolute  days.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  701,  702. 

3.  Illegal. 

“  The  erle  of  Worcestre  was  gretely  behatede  emonge 
the  peple  for  ther  dysordinate  deth  that  he  used.” — Wark- 
worth:  Chronicle. 

*dis-or  -din-ate-ly,  adv.  [En g.  disordinate ;  -ly.'] 
In  a  disorderly,  irregular,  or  vicious  manner ;  in¬ 
ordinately.  I 

“Landes  deuoutely  geven  and  disordinately  spent  by 
religious  persons.” — Hall:  Henry  V.  (an.  2.) 

*dis-or-din-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ordina¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of  putting  in  disorder;  the 
state  of  being  in  disorder ;  disarrangement,  con¬ 
fusion. 

dis  - or-g&n-I-za ’-tion ,  s.  [  Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
disorganisation ;  Eng.  organization  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disorganizing  or  destroying  the 
organism  or  systematical  arrangement  of  parts. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disorganized ; 
an  absence  of  system  or  methodical  arrangement. 

“  The  difficulty  and  the  disorganization  with  which  they 
have  to  contend.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

dis-or  -gg,Il-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  organize 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr,  d£sorganiser.]  To  break  or  destroy  the 
organism  or  connected  system ;  to  interrupt  or 


destroy  the  regular,  systematical  arrangement  and 
working  of  parts ;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  dis¬ 
order  ;  to  demoralize. 

“  The  disorganized  military  establishments  of  the  king¬ 
dom.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 
dis-or -gijin-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disorganize.] 
dis-or -gan-iz-er,  s.  [En g.  disorganiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  disorganizes  or  destroys  the  regular,  sys¬ 
tematical  arrangement  and  working  of  parts. 

dis-or-gan-iz-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disorgan¬ 
ize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  destroying  the  regular, 
systematical  arrangement  and  working  of  parts ; 
disorganization. 

dis-or  -i-ent,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dfsorienter.]  To  throw 
out  of  reckoning ;  to  be  lost  or  confused  as  to  one’s 
position.  [Disoccident.J 
“I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  disori¬ 
ented,  when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the 
Revelations  the  same.” —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  v. 

dis-or -i-ent  ate,  V.  t.  [  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
orientate  (q.  v.).]  To  throw  out  of  one’s  reckoning 
or  from  the  right  direction. 

*di§  -our  (1),  *dys-our,  *dys-owre,  s.  [O.  Fr.; 
Sp.  dicedor:  Port,  dizedor;  Ital.  dicitore.  [Dis- 
ard.]  A  teller  of  tales,  a  jester. 

“  Every  disour  hadde  saide 
What  most  was  plesant  to  his  ere,” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iii.  167. 

*di§  -our  (2),  *dys-our  (2),s.  [Dicer.]  A  dicer, 
a  gambler. 

“  Druncarts,  dysours,  dyours,  drevels.” 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  109. 

dis-5wn  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  own,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge  ;  to  disclaim, 
to  abnegate,  to  deny,  to  renounce,  to  repudiate. 

“  As  soon  as  James  was  restored,  it  would  be  a  duty  to 
disown  and  withstand  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xvi, 

2.  To  deny ;  to  refuse,  not  td  allow. 

“Many  others  holding  the  same  premises  have  either 
dissembled  or  disoumed  these  conclusions.” — Cudworth : 
Morality,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disown  and  to  dis¬ 
claim,  see  Disclaim. 
dis-own  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disown.] 
dis-own  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disown.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disdaining,  renouncing, 
or  denying ;  disownment. 

dis-own  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  disown;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disowning,  renouncing,  or  denying ;  repudi¬ 
ation. 

dis-OX  -l-date,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oxidate 
(q.  v.).]  To  reduce  a  substance  from  the  state  of 
an  oxide  by  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  ;  to  deox¬ 
idate. 

dis-ox  -i-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disoxidate.] 
dis-ox  -i-dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disoxid¬ 
ate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disoxidizing ;  disoxida- 
tion. 

dis-ox-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oxida¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  state  of  an  oxide  by  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  oxygen  ;  the  act  or  process  of  freeing  from 
oxygen. 

dis-ox  -y-gen-ate,  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxygenate  (q.  v.).J  To  deprive  any  substance  of 
oxygen  combined  with  it ;  to  deoxidate, 
dis-ox  -f-gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disoxt- 

GENATE.] 

dis-ox  -y-gen-at-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disoxv- 

GENATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
oxygen ;  disoxygenation. 

dls-ox-jf-gen-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxygenation  (q.  v.).l  The  act  or  process  of  depriv¬ 
ing  any  substance  of  oxygen ;  deoxidation. 

*dis-pa  ge,  V.  i.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
spatior=  to  walk  up  and  down.]  [Space.]  Tc  walk 
or  wander  up  and  down ;  to  range  about. 

“  He  spied  the  joyous  butterfly 
In  this  faire  plot  dispacing  to  and  fro.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 


b<511,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dispair 

dls-pa  ir,  v.t.  [Lat.  disparo,  from  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  par=  (a.)  equal,  (s.)  a  companion.] 

To  separate  a  pair  or  couple. 

“Forgive  me,  lady; 

I  have  destroyed  Gerrard,  and  thee;  rebell’d 
Against  heaven’s  ordinance:  dispaired  two  doves; 
Made ’m  sit  mourning.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Triumph  of  Love,  sc.  7. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  depreciate. 

“Where  drieng  and  lieng  in  loft  doo  dispaire .” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  lvii.  53. 
*dis-pa  ired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispaie.] 

*dls-pa  ir-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispaie,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  separating  a  pair. 
*dls-pand',  v.  t.  [Lat.  dispando  =  to  spread 
abroad:  dis=  away,  apart,  and  pando=to  spread.] 
To  spread  or  display  abroad. 

*dls-pan  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  dispansus,  pa.  par.  of 
dispandq= to  spread  abroad.]  The  act  of  spreading 
or  displaying ;  diffusion,  dilatation. 

*dls-par-a-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dis,  and 
par—  equal,  with  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Unequaled. 

dls-par -a-dlsed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng.  paradis(e), 
and  adj.  suff.  -ed.]  Deprived  of  or  removed  from 
Paradise. 

dis-par  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  despar- 
ager=  to  disparage,  to  offer  unto  a  man  unworthy 
conditions:  des— Lat.  dis = aw  ay,  apart,  and  parage 
= lineage,  rank,  from  Low  Lat.  paraticum,  paragi- 
cum= society,  rank,  equality  of  rank;  Lat.  par — 
equal;  O.  Fr.  d&parager ;  Low  Lat.  disparago. 
( Skeat .)] 

*1.  To  marry  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  position ; 
to  match  unequally ;  to  dishonor  or  lower  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  an  inferior. 

*2.  To  match  or  unite  unequally,  or  with  anything 
of  an  inferior  class. 

*3.  To  injure  by  comparison  with  anything  of  less 
value. 

*4.  To  bring  reproach  or  disgrace  upon ;  to  dis¬ 
honor,  to  disgrace ;  to  lower  in  estimation  or  value. 

“Thus  he  doth  disparage 
His  blode  with  fonde  dotage.” 

Skelton:  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scots. 

5.  To  think  lightly  of,  to  treat  with  contempt,  to 
depreciate. 

“The  actors  think  themselves  disparaged  by  the  poet.” 
— Dryden:  Essays  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

6.  To  traduce,  to  decry,  to  asperse. 

“  Who  durste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  douhter  that  is  come  of  suiche  linage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,269,  4,270. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispar¬ 
age,  to  detract,  to  traduce,  to  depreciate,  to  degrade, 
and  to  decry :  “The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of 
an  object  is  common  to  all  these  words,  which  differ 
in  the  circumstances  and. object  of  the  action.  Dis¬ 
paragement  is  the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner: 
detract  and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by 
which  an  object  is  lowered :  disparagement  respects 
the  mental  endowments  and  qualifications  :  detract 
and  traduce  are  said  of  the  moral  character ;  the 
former,  however,  in  a  less  specific  manner  than  the 
latter.  We  disparage  a  man’s  performance  by 
speaking  slightingly  of  it;  we  detract  from  the 
merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  his  success  to  chance ; 
we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation ;  thus  authors  are  apt 
to  disparage  the  writings  of  their  rivals ;  or  a  soldier 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  his  commander ;  or  he 
may  traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous  reports. 
To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreci¬ 
ate,  degrade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an  object  of 
esteem:  we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore, 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  decry  things.  To  de¬ 
preciate,  is,  however,  not  so  strong  a  term  as  to 
degrade;  for  the  language  which  is  employed  to 
depreciate  will  be  mild  compared  to  that  used  for 
degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an  object  by  implica¬ 
tion,  or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh  and  unseemly 
epithets  are  employed  for  degrading:  thus,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature,  who  does 
not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  elevation ;  he 
degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of  ration¬ 
ality.  We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  individual, 
a  language,  and  the  like ;  we  decry  measures  and 
principles :  the  former  two  are  an  act  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many.” 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between  to 
disparage,  to  degrade,  and  to  derogate:  “  Dispar¬ 
age  is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act  of  persons,  but 
of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  allied  to  derogate,  but 
retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense  as  before : 
circumstances  may  disparage  the  performances  of 
a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the  honors  and 
dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a  high  dis¬ 
paragement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism ;  it  derogates  from 
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the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other 
two :  whatever  disparages  or  derogates  does  but 
take  away  a  part  from  the  value ;  but  whatever  de¬ 
grades  sinks  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of 
those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  degraded :  in  this  manner 
religion  is  degraded  by  the  low  arts  of  its  enthusias¬ 
tic  professors :  whatever  may  tend  to  the  dispar¬ 
agement  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth,  whatever 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is 
apt  to  degrade  the  office  itself.”  (.Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*dls-par-a  ge,  s.  [Dispaeage,  v.] 

1.  An  unequal  match ;  a  lowering  in  dignity  or 
estimation  by  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

“  To  match  so  high;  her  friends,  with  counsell  sage, 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  vii.  50. 

2.  A  disparagement ;  a  cause  of  contempt  or  dis¬ 
grace. 

“  It  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estate,  so  lowe  for  to  alight.” 

Chaucer  •  C.  T.,  8, 784,  8,785. 

*dls-par-age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
parage;  -able.]  Causing  disparagement  or  dis¬ 
grace  ;  lowering. 

“They  disdained  this  marriage  with  Dudley  as  alto¬ 
gether  disparageable  and  most  unworthy  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  regal  majesty.” — Camden:  Elizabeth  (an.  1563). 

dls-par'-aged  (aged  as  lgd),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dispaeage,  v.] 

dls-par -age-ment  (age  as  Ig),  *dis-perg- 
ment,  *dis-perge-mente,  s.  [Eng.  disparage; 
-ment.] 

*1.  The  act  of  marrying  an  heir  or  heiress  with 
one  of  inferior  rank  or  position  ;  an  unequal  match. 

“  You  wrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to  so  great  a  dis- 
paragement  as  to  wed  her  father’s  servant.” — Sidney:  Ar¬ 
cadia. 

*2.  An  injury  to  position  or  reputation  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  an  inferior. 

“  Offering  to  his  ward  couenable  marriage  without  dis- 
pergment  before  the  age  of  xxi  yeares.” — Smith:  The  Com¬ 
monwealth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  act  of  disparaging,  depreciating,  or  lower¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of ;  depreciation,  detraction. 

4.  A  cause  of  loss  of  honor  or  reputation ;  a  re¬ 
proach,  a  disgrace,  an  indignity. 

“  There  is  here  a  rag,  and  there  a  rent,  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  their  Lord.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

H  It  is  followed  by  to  before  the  person  or  thing 
disparaged. 

“Without  disparagement  to  any  or  all  of  those  most 
respectable  princes  and  grandees.” — Burke ■  On  Mr.  Fox’s 
East  India  Bill. 

dls-par  -ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  disparag(e) ; 
-er. ]  One  who  disparages,  depreciates,  or  treats 
with  contempt;  one  who  brings  disgrace  or  con¬ 
tempt  upon. 

“To  lessen  the  authority  of  the  disparagers  of  Script¬ 
ure.” — Boyle:  Workes,  ii.  302. 

dls-par -ag-Iiig  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Dispaeage,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  lowering  in  estimation, 
depreciating,  or  traducing ;  disparagement. 

dls-par  -ag-lfig-ly  (ag  aslg),  ctdv.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
paraging  ;  -ly.]  In  a  disparaging,  depreciatory,  or 
contemptuous  manner. 

“Why  should  he  speak  so  disparagingly  of  many  books 
and  much  reading? ” — Peters:  On  Job. 

fdls-par-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  disparatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disparo=  to  put  asunder,  to  separate :  dis=  away, 
apart,  andparo=to  prepare.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlike,  dissimilar,  discordant. 

“  Altogether,  the  two  accounts  are  quite  disparate.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9. 

2.  Logic:  Pertaining  to  two  coordinate  species  or 
divisions. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Things  so  unlike  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

“Words  which  are  differing  one  from  another,  but  not 
contrary;  as,  heat  and  cold  are  contraries,  but  heat  and 
moisture  disparates.” — Cockeram. 

*dls-par  -$nt,  a.  [Lat.  dis=away,  apart,  and 
pareo= to  appear.]  Variegated;  variable. 

“  Nature,  so  disparent  in  her  creatures.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

*d!s-par-I'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  A  disappearing  or 
disappearance. 

“  They  might  think  his  disparition  should  be  sudden 
and  insensible.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations. 


dispart 

dls-par’-I-t^,  s.  [Prefix  dis,  and  Eng.  parity 

1.  inequality ;  a  difference  in  degree,  either  of 
rank  or  excellence. 

“  The  disparity  of  yearn 
Between  you  and  your  son.” 

Massinger:  Unjiatural  Combat,  l.  I. 

2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

“A  being  without  any  dissimilitude  or  disparity.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  21. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disparity 
and  inequality :  The, disparity  applies  to  two  objects 
which  should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each 
other;  the  inequality  is  applicable  to  those  that 
are  compared  with  each  other :  the  disparity  of  age, 
situation,  and  circumstances  is  to  be  considered 
with  regard  to  persons  entering  into  the  matri¬ 
monial  connection  ;  the  inequality  in  the  portion  of 
labor  which  is  to  be  performed  by  two  persons,  is  a 
ground  for  the  inequality  of  their  recompense: 
there  is  a  great  inequality  m  the  chance  of  success, 
where  there  is  a  disparity  of  acquirements  in  rival 
candidates :  the  disparity  between  David  and 
Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  the 
former  more  strikingly  miraculous  ;  the  inequality 
in  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  inequality  in  their  happiness.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dls-park',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  park  (q.v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  throw  open  a  park ;  to  divest  of  the 
character  of  a  park. 

“  You  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 

Disparked  my  parks,  and  felled  my  forest  woods.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  1 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  throw  open. 

“  The  veil  of  the  Temple  divided  of  itself,  and  .  .  . 
disparked  the  Sanctuary,  and  made  it  pervious  to  the 
Gentile’s  eye.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

2.  To  set  at  large,  to  release  from  inclosure  or 
restraint. 

“  His  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale, 

And  did  at  once  dispark  them  all.” 

Waller:  To  Master  Evelyn. 

dls-park  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispakk.] 

*dls-park'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispabk.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  open  as  a 
park. 

“  The  king  may  dispark  his  Park,  and  by  his  disparking 
the  office  of  keeper  is  gone.” — W.  Nelson:  Lancs  cone. 
Game,  p.  51. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  setting  loose  or  free  from  re¬ 
straint  ;  a  laying  open. 

“  The  first  openings  and  disparkings  of  our  vertue.” — 
Taylor:  Sermons,  xvi.,  pt.  2. 

*dls-par  -kle,  *dls-par'-cle,  *dis-per-cle,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sparkle— to  throw  out 
sparks,  to  scatter.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse,  to 
spread. 

“  The  sect  of  libertines  began  but  lately;  but  as  vipers 
soon  multiply  into  generations,  so  is  their  spawn  dis- 
parkled  over  all  lands.” — Dr.  Clerke:  Serm.  (1637),  p.  471. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered,  to  sep¬ 
arate. 

“Then  all  his  men  for  fear  disparcled." 

Brende-  Q.  Curtius. 

*dls-par  -pie,  *dis-per-ble,  *dis-per-ple,  *dis- 
par-pyll,  *dis-par-plyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of 

disparkle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

“They  leave  traitorously  the  flocke  to  the  woulfe  to  be 
disperpled  abrode  and  torne  in  pieces.” — Erasmus:  John 
x.,  p.  76. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered. 

“Scheep  .  .  .  the  which  departeth  and  desparpleth.” 

— Maundeville,  p.  4. 

dls-part’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dispartior= to  separate: 
dis=  away,  apart,  and  partior— to  divide,  to  sep¬ 
arate  ;  pars= a  part.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  divide,  separate,  or  break  up  into  parts ;  to 
sever,  to  rend,  to  rive,  to  burst. 

“On  either  side 

Disparted  chaos.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  416,  416. 

2.  To  distract. 

“  When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 

And  doe  dispart  the  heart  with  powre  extreme, 
W’hether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down?” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  L 


Lte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
r,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  »  ce 
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dispensative 


II.  Gunnery. 

1.  To  cast  or  fix  a  piece  of  metal  on  the  muzzle 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  as  to  bring  the  line  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

*2.  To  make  allowance  for  the  dispart  in  taking 

aim. 

“  Every  gunner,  before  be  shoots,  must  truly  dispart 
his  piece.” — Lucas  •  Arte  of  Shooting  (1583). 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  into  parts ;  to  open,  to 
cleave. 

“  The  flood  disparts.” — Thomson:  Summer,  709. 

2.  To  part. 

“  The  professor’s  cast-off  suit,  which  he  disparts  with 
biennially.” — Scott.  Abbot,  ch.  ix. 

dis-part ,  s.  [Dispart,  t>.] 

Gunnery : 

1.  The  difference  between  the  muzzle  and  breech 
thicknesses  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  A  piece  of 
metal  is  cast  on  the  muzzle  to  bring  the  line  of  sight 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  is  known  as 
the  Dispart-sight  or  Muzzle-sight. 

2.  A  dispart-sight  (q.  v.). 

dispart-sight,  s.  A  gun-sight,  to  allow  for  the 
dispart,  and  bring  the  line  of  sight  and  the  axis  of 
the  piece  into  parallelism. 

dis-part  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dtspart.] 

dis-part  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispart.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dividing,  separating, 
or  cleaving  into  parts. 

2.  Gunnery :  The  act  or  process  of  furnishing  with 
a  dispart-sight. 

*dis-par-tle,  *dis-par-tel-yn,  v.  t.  [A  variant 
of  disparkle  (q.  v.).]  To  scatter,  to  disperse  abroad. 

“  Dispartelyn.  Dissipo,  dispergo.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

dis-pas  -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  passion  (q.  v.).]  A  freedom  from  passion  or 
perturbation  of  mind ;  apathy ;  peace  or  quiet  of 
mind. 

“  What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dispassion,  is 
called  by  the  Sceptics  indisturbance.” — Temple:  On  Gar¬ 
dening. 

dIs-pas-sion-g.te  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  passionate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  persons:  Free  from  passion ;  cool,  calm, 
impartial,  temperate,  composed,  unbiased. 

“  A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  i.  452,  453. 

2.  Of  things :  Not  dictated  by  or  done  in  passion ; 
quiet,  moderate,  impartial. 

“  Reason  requires  a  calm  and  dispassionate  situation  of 
the  mind.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxi. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dispassion¬ 
ate  and  cool :  “  Dispassionate  is  taken  negatively,  it 
marks  merely  the  absence  of  passion;  cool  is  taken 
positively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 
Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to 
be  dispassionate ;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  tempera¬ 
ment  will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be  roused. 
Dispassionate  solely  respects  the  angry  or  irritable 
sentiment;  cool  respects  every  perturbed  feeling: 
when  we  meet  with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  dispassionate  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ; 
in  the  moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  depends 
upon  our  coolness.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-pas  -sion- hte-ljf  (sion as  shon),  adv.  [Eng. 
dispassionate ;  - ly .]  In  a  dispassionate,  cool,  calm, 
or  temperate  manner. 

“They  are  here  delivered  dispassionately." — Warton: 
Notes  on  Milton. 

*d!s-pas-sioned  (sioned  as  shond),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  and  Eng.  passioned  (q.  v.).]  Free  from  passion  ; 
dispassionate,  calm,  impartial,  unbiased. 

“  I  see  dispassioned  men  are  subject  to  the  like  igno¬ 
rances.” — Donne:  Letters,  p.  288. 

dls-pat§h',  v.  &  s.  [Despatch,  v.  &  s.] 
dls'-ph-th^,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  andGr.  pathos=su.SeT- 
ing,  feeling;  pascho— to  suffer.]  [Apathy.] 

1.  A  want  of  or  freedom  from  passion ;  dispassion. 

2.  A  want  or  absence  of  sympathy ;  a  point  of  dif¬ 
ference. 

“It  is  excluded  from  our  reasonings  by  our dispathies.” 
— Palsgrave:  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  England,  ii.  110. 

dis-pau  -per,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pauper 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Gen. :  To  deprive  of  or  shut  out  of  the  claim  to 
be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  or  of  the  rights 
of  a  pauper. 

“  If  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  no  permanent 
property,  he  must  be  dispaupered,” — Dr.  Phillimore:  Re¬ 
ports,  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 


2.  Spec.:  To  prevent  a  party  who  has  been  allowed 
to  commence  a  suit  in  forma  pauperis  to  continue 
to  do  so  on  that  footing.  This  measure  is  adopted 
when  the  litigant  comes  into  possession  of  property 
or  commits  any  offense  meriting  the  deprivation. 
(Wharton.) 

*dls-pau'-pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispauper.] 

*dls-pau  -per-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispau¬ 
per.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  or  raising 
from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

dls-pau-per-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pauperize  (q.  v.).]  To  raise  or  free  from  a  state  of 
pauperism  ;  to  free  from  paupers. 

“Many  highly  pauperized  districts  in  more  recent 
times,  which  have  been  disp  auperized  by  adopting  strict 
rules  of  poor-law  administration.” — J.  S.  Mill. 

*dls~pe  a§e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  peace  (q.  v.).] 
A  want  or  absence  of  peace  or  quiet ;  disquiet,  dis¬ 
sension. 

“This  affair  .  .  .  afterward  led  to  much  dispeace 
and  heart-burning  between  the  families.” — Russell:  The 
Haigs  of  Bemersyde  (1881),  p.  122. 

dis-pel',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dispello=  to  drive  away : 
dis=away,  apart,  and  pello= to  drive.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drive  away,  to  dissipate,  to  dis¬ 
perse,  to  clear  away. 

“The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel  the 
gloom  which  sate  on  his  brow. ’’—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  dispersed  or  dissipated;  to 
separate. 

lT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispel  and 
to  disperse :  “  Dispel  is  a  more  forcible  action  than 
to  disperse :  we  destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by 
dispelling  it;  we  merely  destroy  the  junction  or 
cohesion  of  a  body  by  dispersing  it:  the  sun  dispels 
the  clcuds  and  darkness;  the  wind  disperses  the 
clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses  a  tumor.  Dispel  is 
used  figuratively ;  disperse  only  in  the  natural 
sense  :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like  are  dispelled ; 
books,  papers,  people,  and  the  like  are  dispersed.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dls-pel'led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispel.] 

dls-pel'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  dispel;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  dispels,  scatters,  or  disperses. 

dis-pel-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving  away,  dissipat¬ 
ing,  or  dispersing. 

*dls-pen  <je,  s.  [Dispense,  s.] 

*dls-pend',  *des-pend,  *des-pende,  *des- 

fend-i,  *dys-pend-yn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  despendre: 

'r.  dipendre— to  spend;  Lat.  dispendo= to  spend 
out.] 

1.  To  spend,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to  disburse. 
“His  eritage  wastede  and  dispendede  in  ribaudie.” — 
Ayenbite,  p.  128. 

2.  To  spend,  to  pass,  to  occupy. 

“Thou  here  dispended  thi  tym  wrang.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  2,435. 

U  To  dispend  ivith :  To  dispense  with. 

“  If  a  present  punishment  be  suspended,  the  future 
shall  never  be  dispended  with.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  185. 
(Davies.) 

*dls-pend  -er,  *dis-pend-our,  *dis-pend-oure, 

s.  [En g.  dispend;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  expends  or  spends. 

2.  A  steward,  an  administrator. 

“  Dispenderis  of  the  mynisteries  of  God.” — Wycliffe:  1 
Cor.  iv.  1. 

*dls-pend-lhg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.)  ^ 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  spending,  expending,  or 
consuming. 

“The  ontrue  dispending  of  God’s  goods  in  this  world.” 
— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  372. 

*dls-pen-dl-0us,  a.  [Latin  dispendiosus ;  dis- 
pendium= expense.]  Costly,  expensive. 

dls-pens-h-ble,  *dls-pens'-l-ble,  a.  [Low 

Lat.  dispensctbilis,  from  dispenso .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  or  administered. 
“  If  they  be  laws  dispensable  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
the  land.” — State  Trials:  Col.  Andrewe  (an.  1680). 

|2.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  with. 

“The  prosecution  of  a  small  dispensable  right.” — South: 
Sermons,  vi.  171. 


II.  Eccl. :  That  for  which  a  dispensation  may  or 
can  be  granted. 

“  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  church’s  benefit 
may  not  in  some  cases  make  the  canons  against  non¬ 
residence  as  dispensable  as  those  against  translations.” — 
Stilling fleet :  Charge  to  the  Clergy  (1690). 

dls-pens'-gt-ble-ness,  s.  [English  dispensable; 
-ness.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  of  being  dispensable; 
the  capability  of  being  dispensed  with. 

2.  Eccl.:  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  a  dispen¬ 
sation. 

“  The  examination  of  the  Romish  doctrines:  1.  Of  Pen¬ 
ances.  2.  Of  Indulgences,  &c.  6.  Of  dispensableness  of 
oaths.  7.  Of  arts  of  equivocation,”  &c. — Hammond:  Of 
Fundamentals,  ch.  12. 

dls-pens  -^.r-y,  s.  [Fr.  dispensaire .] 

1.  A  room,  place,  or  establishment  where  medi¬ 
cines  are  compounded  and  dispensed. 

2.  A  place  or  establishment  where  medicines  and 
medical  advice  are  given  gratis  to  the  poor. 

“Until  the  time  of  erecting  the  dispensary,  being  an 
apartment  in  the  college  set  up  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor.” — Garth:  Preface  to  the  Dispensary. 

3.  In  Ireland,  an  office  or  place  where  the  medical 
officer  of  a  union  sees  such  patients  as  can  come  to 
him. 

*4.  A  collection  of  drugs,  preparations,  salves,  &c. 

“Applying  the  whole  dispensary  of  a  toilet.” — Tatler, 
No.  248. 

1[  The  Dispensary :  A  poem  written  by  Samuel 
Garth,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury,  on  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 

“With  him  most  authors  steal  their  books  or  buy; 

Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  618,  619. 

dis-pen-sa'-tion,  *dis-pen-sa-cion,  *dis-pen- 
sa-cloun,  s.  [Fr.  dispensation ;  Sp.  dispensacion ; 
Ital.  dispensazione ,  from  Lat.  dispensatio,  from  dis¬ 
penso.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  distributing,  spreading,  or  dealing 
out. 

“  This  perpetual  circulation  is  constantly  promoted  by  a 
dispensation  of  water  promiscuously  and  indifferently  to 
all  parts.” — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

(2)  The  act  of  spreading,  administering,  or  com¬ 
municating. 

“Other  and  besydes  the  dyspensacion  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospell.” — Udall:  St.  Paul  to  Timothy.  (Pref.) 

*(3)  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  disposing  medi¬ 
cines. 

“The  physicians  then  procured  some  apothecaries  to 
undertake  the  dispensation.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Garth 
(1810),  p.  420. 

(4)  In  the  same  senses  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  scheme,  plan,  economy. 

“The  preaching  of  the  Reformer  was  a  kind  of  re¬ 
newed  Gospel  dispensation.” — Gladstone:  State  in  relation 
to  the  Church,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  Pardon,  excuse,  forgiveness. 

“’Tis  a  crime  past  dispensation.” — Dryden:  Assigna¬ 
tion,  v.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccl.  Law,  <&c.:  (1)  The  granting  of  a  license 
or  permission  to  do  any  act  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  law  or  by  a  canon,  or  to  omit  to  do  any  act 
which  is  enjoined  by  them;  the  dispensing  with  a 
law  or  canon  in  certain  cases  and  for  certain  special 
purposes ;  the  exemption  of  any  person  from  the 
necessity  of  obeying  or  complying  with  any  law  or 
canon. 

11  Dispensations  were  first  granted  by  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  in  A.  D.  1200,  and,  being  paid  for,  became  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Holy  See. 
Appeal  to  them  on  the  part  of  English  subjects  was 
rendered  illegal  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  21,  passed  in 
A.  D.  1533.  A  certain  dispensing  power  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  an 
ordinary  bishop  can  still  dispense  with  the  law 
against  clergymen  holding  pluralities,  living  away 
from  their  parishes,  &c. 

(2)  The  license  or  permission  given  dispensing 
with  any  law,  or  canon,  or  other  obligation. 

“  Seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  Theology : 

(1)  The  dealings  of  God  with  man ;  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  divine  providence. 

(2)  A  system  of  principles,  rights,  and  privileges 
enjoined  :  as,  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

dis-pens  -a-tlve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dispensations, 
from  dispenso;  Fr.  dispensatif.)  Granting  dispen¬ 
sation. 

“  Whether  either  flattery  or  fear  could  draw  from  the 
king  the  least  inclination  to  this  dispensative  indiffer¬ 
ence,  that  was  only  believed  because  it  was  eagerly 
desired.” — Proceedings  against  Garnet  (1606). 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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dls-pens'-gi-tive-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dispensative; 
•iy.]  By  way  of  dispensation. 

“  I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  I  held 
before  but  dispensatively.” — Sir  H.  Wotton:  Letter  to  the 
King. 

dls’-pen-sa-tor,  *dis-pen-sa-towr,  s.  [Lat. 
dispensator ;  Fr.  dispensateur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dispensa- 
dor ;  Ital.  dispensator e.] 

1.  A  dispenser,  a  distributor. 

“Her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispensators  of  her 
favor  toward  her  people.” — Bacon. 

*2.  A  steward. 

“  He  comaundide  to  the  dispensatowr  of  his  hows.” — 
Wycliffe:  Genesis  xliii.  16. 

dis-pens -a-tor-Il-^,  adv.  [Eng.  dispensatory ; 
•ly.]  By  way  of  dispensation,  by  dispensation,  dis¬ 
pensatively. 

“  He  is  the  God  of  all  grace  dispensatorily  or  by  way  of 
performance  and  execution  and  gracious  dispensations  of 
all  sorts.” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  217. 

dis-pens'-{i-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  dispensa- 
torius ,  from  dispenso .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Granting,  or  having  the  power  to  grant,  dispen 
sations. 

“The  dispenser  [is]  the  Son  of  man  ;  the  author  of  his 
dispensatory  power,  God  the  Father.”  —  Bp.  Rainbow: 
Sermons  (1635),  p.  8. 

2.  Granted  by  dispensation. 

“  Secondly,  there  is  a  dispensatory  kingdom.” — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  439. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pharmacopoeia :  a  book  containing  the-natfies 
of  various  kinds  of  drugs,  &c.,  used  in  pharmacy, 
with  directions  for  the  preparation  and  composition 
of  medicines,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
to  be  used. 

“  The  German  apothecary  we  are  told  of,  who  turned 
the  whole  dispensatory  into  verse.” — Goldsmith:  Nat.  Hist., 
Pref.  to  Mr.  Brookes. 

2.  A  dispensary. 

“  We  look  not  on  our  afflictions  as  on  medicines  sent  us 
immediately  out  of  the  special  dispensatory  of  heaven.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  535. 

dls-pen.  se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dispenser,  from  Lat. 
dispenso= to  weigh  out,  pay,  dispense  :  an  intensive 
form  from  dispendo— to  spread  ( Skeat ).  Prov.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  dispensar;  Ital.  dispensare.]  [Dispend, 
Expend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  expend,  to  spend,  to  lay  out. 

“What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  dispensour?  This 
surely,  That  he  be  found  frithfull,  and  that  he  truly  dis¬ 
pense  and  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  Lord.” — Latimer:  Ser¬ 
mons,  p.  6. 

2.  To  deal  out,  to  distribute. 

“  Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  To  administer,  to  deal  out:  as,  to  dispense  jus¬ 
tice. 

“The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  healing  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  Banqueting  House.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*5.  To  grant  a  dispensation  for,  to  allow,  to  excuse. 

“The  Pope,  dispensing  all  things  for  money,  may  be 
called  Pope  Penny-father.” — Pasquine  in  a  Traunce  (1666), 
fo.  108. 

6.  To  grant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to  exempt ; 
to  release  or  relieve  from  an  obligation  or  duty. 

*7.  To  do  away,  to  atone  for,  to  compensate. 

“  But  for  he  had  golde  enough 
To  geve,  his  sinne  was  dispensed 
With  gold.”  Gower,  C.  A.,  iii. 

II.  Med.:  To  prepare  according  to  the  prescription 
of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  grant  a  dispensation,  to  forego. 

“  The  king,  of  special  grace,  dispensed  with  him  of  the 
two  first  peynes.” — Capgrave:  Chronicle. 

2.  To  compensate,  to  atone,  to  make  up  for,  to 
make  amends. 

“  One  loving  howre 

For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  30. 

II.  Med. :  To  prepare  medicines  according  to  the 
prescription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

IT  To  dispense  with : 

*(1)  To  grant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to  con¬ 
nive  at. 

“  Conniving  and  dispensing  with  open  and  common 
adultery.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 


*(2)  To  excuse,  to  exempt  or  release  from  an 
obligation. 

“I  eould  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Caprese.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

(3)  To  excuse  or  permit  the  neglect  or  omission 
of ;  to  do  without. 

“Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  suspend  the  operation  of. 

“  The  king  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(5)  To  excuse,  to  pardon. 

*  To  save  a  brother’s  life, 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed.” 

Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*(6)  To  go  back  from,  to  break,  to  violate. 

“  I  never  knew  her  dispense  with  her  word  but  once.” — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  310. 

*(7)  To  expend,  to  consume,  to  dispose  of. 

“ More  provisions  than  we  could  dispense  with.’'' — Col- 
man  &  Thornton:  The  Connoisseur,  No.  91. 

*(8)  To  part  with. 

*(9)  To  perform. 

*(10)  To  make  compensation,  satisfaction. 

“  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heav’n  for  such  an  oath?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  L 

*(11)  To  put  up  with,  to  manage. 

“If  they  [accommodations]  were  much  worse,  I  could 
dispense  with  them  for  three  nights.” — Miss  C.  Reeve:  Old 
English  Baron,  p.  51  (ed.  1820). 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispense 
and  fo  distribute :  “  Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate 
action ;  distribute  is  a  particularizing  action :  we 
dispense  to  all ;  we  distribute  to  each  individually ; 
nature  dispenses  her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  a  parent  distributes 
among  his  children  different  tokens  of  his  parental 
tenderness.  Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  has 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  receivers  ;  distribute 
is  a  direct  and  personal  action  communicated  by 
the  giver  to  the  receiver :  Providence  dispenses  his 
favors  to  those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  a 
prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favor  and  preference 
among  his  courtiers.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dis-pense,  *des-pence,  *des-pens,  ♦dis¬ 
pence,  *dys-pens,  s.  [O.  Fr.  despence;  Fr.  dis¬ 
pense  (—  dispensing,  exemption),  dipens  (=  ex¬ 
pense) ;  Sp.  dispensa,  despensa;  Ital.  dispensa; 
Port,  despensa.] 

1.  Expense,  spending. 

“  A  dronken  foole  that  sparithe  for  no  dispence.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  167. 

2.  A  dispensation. 

“Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  492. 

dis-pen  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispense,  v.] 

dis-pen -ser,  *des-pen-cer,  *d!s-pen-sour,  s 

[O.  Fr.  despensier,  despencier .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  steward.  (See  example  under  Dispense,  v., 
A.,  1. 1.) 

2.  One  who  dispenses,  distributes,  or  deals  out; 
a  distributor. 

“  A  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libels,  a  prompter 
of  false  witnesses.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

Med.:  One  who  prepares  or  compounds  medi¬ 
cines  according  to  the  prescription  of  a  physician ; 
a  compounder. 

“  Wanted. — By  a  surgeon,  a  dispenser.”  — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

dls-pens'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispense,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Granting  or  having  the  power  to 
grant  dispensations  ;  having  the  power  to  dispense 
with  any  law,  obligation,  &c. 

“  He  had  resigned  his  lucrative  office  rather  than  ap¬ 
pear  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion  of  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng*,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Med. :  That  dispenses  or  is  qualified  to  dis¬ 
pense  medicines. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out;  distri¬ 
bution,  dealing  with. 

“  To  have  the  dispensing  of  his  goodes.” — Udall:  Luke 
xvi. 

2.  The  act  of  excusing  or  allowing  the  neglect  or 
omission  of  any  act  or  duty. 

.  II-  Med. :  The  act  or  practice  of  dispensing  med¬ 
icines. 

IT  Dispensing  power: 

Law  <£  Hist. :  A  power  claimed  by  the  Stuart 
kings  of  England,  especially  by  Charles  II.  and 


James  II.,  to  dispense,  by  the  exertion  of  their  royal 
prerogative,  with  the  operation  of  any  law.  It  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  Bill  of  Bights  (1  William  & 
Mary,  c.  2),  passed  in  1689. 

dls-pe  0-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  people 
(q.  v.).J  To  depopulate,  to  empty  of  people  or  in¬ 
habitants  by  any  means. 

“  Dispeopling  realms  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xviii.,290. 

*dls-pe  o-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispeople.] 

dis-peop  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  dispeopl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  depopulates  or  empties  a  coun¬ 
try  of  its  inhabitants. 

“  Thus  then  with  force  combined  the  Lybian  swains 

Have  quashed  the  stern  dispeopler  of  the  plains.” 

Lewis:  Statius;  Thebaid,  ix. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  clears  of  inhabitants  of  any 
sort. 

“  Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take:  < 

Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake.” 

Gay:  Rural  Sports,  i. 

fdis-peop  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispeople.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depopulating  or  empty¬ 
ing  of  inhabitants ;  depopulation. 

*dis  -per-unpe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desperance.~\  Despair. 

*dis-per’ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dispergo .]  [Dispeese.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter  about. 

*dis-per'-Ish,  *dis-persh,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  deperir, 
pr.  par.  deperissant ;  Sp.  desperecer ;  Lat.  dispereo 
—to  go  to  ruin:  dis  (intens.),  and  pereo=  to  perish.] 
To  perish. 

“  All  Israel  with  thee  shal  dispershen  in  perdicioun.”— 
Wycliffe:  Judith  vi.  3. 

dl-sper'-mous,  a.  [Greek  dzs=twice,  twofold; 
sperma=ei  seed,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous;  Fr.  di- 
sperme .1 

Bot. :  Two-seeded,  containing  two  seeds. 

dls-per  -ple,  v.  t.  [Dispaeple.]  To  scatter,  to 
sprinkle. 

“I  bathed,  and  odorous  water  was 
Disperpled  lightly  on  my  head  and  neck.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk  x. 

dls-per  -sal,  s.  [Eng.  dispers(e) ;  - al .] 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing ;  dispersion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

*dls-per  se,  *dis-pers,  a.  [Lat.  dispersus,  pa. 
par.  of  dispergo=to  scatter  abroad:  dis=away, 
apart,  and  spargo= to  scatter.]  Dispersed,  scat¬ 
tered. 

“  The  noble  people  of  Israel 
Dispers  as  shepe  vpon  an  hill.” 

Gower,  iii.  175. 

dls-per  se,  *des-perse,  *dis-parse,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  disperser .]  [Dispeese,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  drive  to  different  parts  or  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions. 

“For  the  recollecting  of  our  navy,  if  it  should  be  des- 
persed.” — Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  16. 

“  The  roving  Spanish  bands  are  reached  at  last. 
Charged,  and  dispersed  like  foam.” 

Wordsworth:  The  French  and  the  Spanish  Guerillas. 

2.  To  separate ;  to  betake  in  different  directions. 

“  We  will  disperse  ourselves.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  vanish,  to  dispel. 

“  At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 

Disperst  those  vapors  that  offended  us.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  L 

4.  To  distribute,  to  carry  into  different  parts. 

“  The  gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.” — Bacon. 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
expel. 

“  All  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  48. 

*6.  To  distribute  abroad,  to  send  out. 

“  William  Page,  that  dispersed  the  copies,  and  Single 
ton  the  printer  were  apprehended.”— Baker:  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  (an.  1581). 

*7.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate. 

“  The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.” — Prov.  xv.  7 

*8.  To  make  public,  to  declare  publicly. 

“  The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the  argu¬ 
ment.” — Ben  Jonson. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  separate  or  scatter  in  different  directions. 


“  Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  474. 


fate,  fat,  f2re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit-  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full:  trv.  Syrian  ~  - -  — 


e;  ey  =  a. 


qu  =  kw. 


dispersed 
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2.  To  become  dissipated,  to  breakup,  to  vanish. 

“  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disperse  and 
to  dispel,  see  Dispel  ;  for  that  between  to  disperse 
and  to  spread,  see  Spread. 

dis-per'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disperse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Scattered. 

“William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought  to* 
gether  his  dispersed  forces-.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
rix. 

*2.  Disheveled. 

“On  your  shoulders  spread  dispersed  hairs.” — Greenes 
Looking-glass  for  England,  p.  142.  {Davies.) 

*3.  Published,  divulged,  made  known. 


dis-plr  -It,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sptrtf  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Chern.:  The  method  of  extracting  the  active 

1.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage ;  to  depress  the  principles  of  organic  bodies  by  first  reducing  the 

spirits  of;  to  discourage,  to  dishearten,  to  deject,  body  to  a  powder,  and  then  subjecting  the  powder 
to  damp  to  the  action  of  a  liquid,  by  which  the  soluble  mat- 

“  The  providence  of  God  strikes  not  in  with  them,  but  chargerfft  is  displaced  bv  anVdditional  auSttoS 
dashes,  and  even  dispirits,  all  their  endeavors  ."-South.  t£0  slmoor  another  liquid  addltl0nal  quantity  of 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  strength  of.  ~  . . 


, .  ,  ,  ,  .  ....  “They  are  a  successful  army,  and  our  men  are  dis- 

By  their  owne  divulged  and  dispersed  lgnommie.  —  pirited ,  and  not  likely  to  get  anything  by  fighting  with 
Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612).  them.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs ,  i.  268. 

II.  Music:  Dispersed  harmony  is  that  in  which 
the  notes  composing  the  chord  are  at  wide  intervals  mation. 
from  each  other. 

dis-pers’-ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  dispersed;  -ly.]  In 
a  dispersed  or  scattered  manner ;  here  and  there, 


2.  Shipbuilding :  The  weight  of  water  displaced, 
which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  that 
of  her  lading. 

*dls-pla'-§$n-$3f,  s.  [0.  Fr.  desplaisance ,*  Fr. 
d&plaisance,  from  Low  Lat.  displacentia  ;  Lat.  dis- 
plicentia  =  dissatisfaction,  dislike:  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and placeo—to please.  Uf.  Complacency.] 

1.  Dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction. 

“  If  a  thing  or  a  person  gives  us  pleasure,  or  seems  fit  to 

do  us  good,  we  regard  it  with  complacence  or  delight;  if 
fit  to  do  us  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  pleasure,  with  display, 
cency,  or  to  use  a  more  common  word,  with  dislike.”— 
Beattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xL,  §  5. 

2.  Anything  displeasing  or  disobliging. 

“The  displacencies  that  he  receives,  by  the  conse- 

*2.  Fig. :  Spiritless,  tame ;  without  spirit  or  ani-  9"?110®8  of  h]f  excess,  far  outweigh  all  that  is  grateful  in 
ation  it.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 


“He  has  dispirited  himself  by  a  debauch,  and  drunk 
away  his  good  humor.” — Collier. 

*3.  To  disperse ;  to  cause  to  pervade ;  to  diffuse. 
“This  dispirits  the  book  into  the  scholar.” — Fuller: 
Holy  State,  III.  xviii.  5.  {Davies.) 

dis-plr'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispirit.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Discouraged,  disheartened,  depressed  in 
spirit,  dejected. 


occasionally. 

“Those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
have  been  made  dispersedly  in  sermons  .  .  .  these 
forty  years  and  more.” — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning, 
p.  318  (ed.  1851). 

dis  pers'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispersed ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  scattered  about. 

“Lastly  from  their  dispersedness,  ready  from  every  part 
to  be  reflected.” — More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  vi., 

ch.  xvi. 

*dls-per'se-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disperse; -ness.]  Dis¬ 
persedness,  sparseness,  thinness. 

“  The  torrid  parts  of  Africa  are  by  Piso  resembled  to  a 
leopard’s  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  represent  the 
disperseness  of  habitations  or  towns  in  Africa.” — Brere- 
snood:  On  Languages. 

dis-pers'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dispers(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  disperses,  spreads  abroad,  or  distributes. 

“A  law  made  .  .  .  against  the  authors  and  dispersers 
of  seditious  writings.” — Baker:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1581). 

dis-pers-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disperse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or  scattering 
abroad;  dissemination. 

“He  is  also  culpable  of  the  dispersing  and  divulging  of 
the  said  infamous  libel.” — State  Trials:  Lord  Balmerino 
{an.  1634). 

dis-per’-sion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  dispercion;  Ital.  dis - 
persione,  all  from  Lat.  dispersio,  from  dispersus, 
pa.  par.  of  dispergo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing,  scattering,  or  spreading 
abroad. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad. 

“A  sin  which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  1600  years’  cap¬ 
tivity  and  dispersion.” — Stilling fleet :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,ser.  8. 

II.  Med.  &  Surg. :  The  removal  of  inflammation 
from  a  part  and  the  restoration  of  that  part  to  its 
natural  state. 

H  Dispersion  of  light: 

Optics : 

(1)  Gen.:  The  decomposition  of  light,  passing 
through  a  prism  or  anything  similar,  into  the  rain-  ment. 


“  Degenerating  into  heartless,  dispirited  recitations.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.  (Pref.) 

dls-pir’-it-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispirited;  -ly.] 
In  a  dispirited,  dejected,  or  disheartened  manner; 
dejectedly. 

dis-plr -lt-ed-ness,  s.  _  [Eng.  dispirited, ;  -ness.  1 
The  state  of  being  dispirited ;  a  want  or  loss  of 
spirits;  dejection. 

“  Arsenical  appensa  have  produced  some  of  the  noxious 
effects  of  arsenical  poisons,  and  have  caused  in  some  great 
faintness  and  dispiritedness.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  45. 

dis-plr -It-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispirit.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disheartening,  discour¬ 
aging,  or  depressing  in  spirits. 

*di S-pIr  -It-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dispirit;  -ment. ] 
The  act  of  dispiriting ;  the  state  of  being  dispirited 
or  disheartened. 

“  Burntisland,  by  force  of  gunboats  and  dispiritment, 
surrenders.” — Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell, 
iii.  139. 

*dis-pir'-It-ude,  s.  [Eng.  dispirit;  -ude.]  The 
state  of  being  dispirited  ;  dejection,  dispiritment. 

*dis-pit'-e-Ous,  a.  [0.  Fr.  despiteux .]  Pitiless, 
unfeeling,  heartless. 

“Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door!” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*dis-pIt'-e-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispiteous;  - ly .] 
In  a  pitiless,  unfeeling,  or  heartless  manner. 

“  Lord  Hastings  when  he  feared  least, 

Dispiteously  was  murdered  and  opprest.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  438. 

dls-pla'Qe,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desplace;  Fr.  d6placer: 
O.  Fr.  cies=Fr.d4=Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  placer 
=to  place.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  the  usual  or 
proper  place. 

“  My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat.” 

Cowper:  The  Faithful  Bird. 

2.  To  remove,  to  take  away. 

“  O  Israel,  of  all  nations  most  undone? 

Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  scepter  gone.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  257,  258. 

3.  To  remove  from  any  office,  position,  or  employ- 


bow  colors. 

(2)  Spec.:  The  angle  of  separation  of  two  selected 
rays,  say  the  red  and  the  violet,  produced  by  a 
prism.  ( Ganot .)  [Dispersive-power.] 
dis-per'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  dispersive) ;  -ive.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  disperse,  dissipate,  or  scatter. 

“  By  water  cured 

Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Dispersive  of  Norwegian  tar,  renowned 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  whose  benevolence 
Explored  its  powers.”  Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

dispersive-power,  s. 

Optics:  The  ratio  of  the  angle  of  separation  of 
two  selected  rays  which  have  passed  through  a 
prism  to  the  mean  deviation  of  the  two  rays.  The 
deviations  of  the  two  rays  are  proportional  to  the 
refracting  angle.  {Ganot.) 

♦dls-per'-son-ate,  u.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  'Eng.  per¬ 
sonate  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  personality  or  indi¬ 
viduality. 

“We  multiply,  we  dispersonate  ourselves  ."—Hale. 
*dis-pier'9e,  v.  t.  [Prob.  so  written  for  disperse 
(q.  v.).]  To  disperse  (?). 

“  That  color  doth  dispierce  the  light 
And  stands  untainted.” 

Drayton:  To  the  Lady  J.  S. 


“To  displace  those  officers  that  had  been  put  in.” — 
Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  217. 

4.  To  banish. 

“Religion  and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  displaced .” 
— Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  890. 

5.  To  take  the  place  of,  to  supersede. 

“Holland  displaced  Portugal  as  the  mistress  of  those 

seas.” — London  Times. 

*6.  To  disturb,  to  break  up. 

“  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

dls-pla'§e-?t-ble,  a.  [English  displace;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  displaced  or  removed ;  liable  to 
displacement  or  removal. 
dls-pla5’ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Displace.] 
dls-pla'§e-ment,  s.  [Eng .displace;  - ment ;  Fr. 
displacement.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  displacing  or  removing  from  the 
usual  or  proper  place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  removed. 

“This,  it  is  evident,  must  cause  a  displacement  of  the 

equinoctial.” — Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  316. 


dls-pla$'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Displace.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  removing  out  of  place, or 
from  any  office  or  post ;  displacement. 

“  By  the  displacing  of  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  tha 
rest.” — Speed:  Henry  III.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ix.,  (j  43. 

dis-plant',  v.  t.  [Old  French  desplanter ;  Fr. 
diplanter.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cut  down  or  pluck  up  that  which  haa 
been  planted  ;  to  remove  trees,  plants,  &c. 

“Disforest  is  to  displant  or  cut  down  the  trees  of  a 
forest.” — Nelson:  Latvs  concerning  Game,  p.  50. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  away  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district. 

“I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  soil;  that  is,  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  displanted.” — Bacon. 

2.  To  strip  of  inhabitants ;  to  dispeople,  to  depop¬ 
ulate. 

“All  those  countries,  which,  lying  near  unto  any  moun¬ 
tains,  or  Irish  deserts,  had  been  planted  with  English, 
were  shortly  displanted  and  lost.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace. 

“  I  did  not  think  a  look 
Or  a  poor  word  or  two  could  have  displanted 
Such  a  fixed  constancy.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iii.  L 
dis-plan-ta’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  plans 
tation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  removing  tree% 
plants,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  district,  town,  &c. 

“This  transmigration,  plantation,  and  displantation 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  3292.” — Raleigh:  Hist, 
of  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  §  3. 

♦dis-plant -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Displant.] 

♦dis-plant ’-Iiig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Displant.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  thi 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive; 

I.  Lit.:  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  removin; 
trees,  plants,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting  the  inhabitant) 
of  a  town,  district,  &c. 

“As  this  soyle  was  thus  rich  before  the  entrance  of  thi) 
people,  so  since  the  displanting  of  them  from  thence,  it 
hath  not  altogether  lost  its  ancient  fruitfulness.” — Hake, 
will:  Apologie,  p.  141. 

2.  The  act  of  removing  from  office ;  a  deposing  o a 
displacing. 

“Whose  qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
again,  but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.” — Shakesp.: 
Othello,  ii.  1. 

♦dis-plat’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. plait  (q.  v.).] 
To  untwist,  to  unfold,  to  uncurl. 

“His  haire  should  be  displatted.” — Hakewill:  Apologie, 
p.  413. 

dis  pla  y,  *des-play,  *dys-playe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0, 

Fr.  desploier,  despleier ;  Fr.  deploy  er :  O.  Fn 
des ,  Fr.d4=Lat.dts=away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  ploiert 
pleier ;  Er.plier,  from  Lat.  plico=to  fold.  Display 
and  deploy  are  thus  doublets  ( Skeat ).]  [Deploy.] 

A.  Transitive:  • 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  spread  out. 

“  Where  the  banners  ben  displaied." — Gower,  i.  221. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  i, 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  del 
*92 
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displume 


2.  To  exhibit  or  spread  before  the  view ;  to  show 
openly  or  ostentatiously. 

“Hir  brest  and  hir  bryghtthrote  bare  displayed.” 

Gawaine,  965. 

*3.  To  stretch  out. 

“  The  wearie  traueiler,  wandering  that  way, 

Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirstie  heate, 

And  then  by  it  his  wearie  limbs  display.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  30. 

~.  To  unlock,  to  throw  open. 

“Her  left  hand  holds  a  curious  bunch  of  keys 

With  which  heav’n’s  gate  she  locketh  and  displays.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  exhibit,  to  show,  to  make  public  or  known. 

“  Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*2.  To  descry,  to  discover,  to  view. 

“And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  74,  76. 

*3.  To  carve. 

“Dysplaye  that  crane.”—  W.  de  Worde.  Boke  of  Ker- 
uynge,  pt.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

tl.  Lit. :  To  make  a  display  or  show. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  carve,  to  dissect. 

,  “He  comes,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder.” — Spec¬ 
tator. 

2.  To  make  a  show ;  to  talk  or  look  big. 

“The  very  fellow  that  of  late 

“ Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Lear,  ii.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  display  and  to 
show,  see  Show. 

dls-pla’y,  s.  [Display,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  spreading  open  or  unfolding. 

2.  An  ostentatious  show  or  exhibition. 

"  The  display  made  by  their  forefathers  was  in  the  num« 
bers  of  their  retinue.” — Scott:  Monastery  (Note  K). 

3.  The  act  of  exhibiting  publicly. 

“An  almost  unprecedented  display  of  parliamentary 
ability.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

dls-play'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Display,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Spread  out,  unfolded,  exhibited,  shown  pub¬ 
licly. 

*2.  Stretched  out. 

“  The  Prince  himselfe  lay  all  alone 
Loosely  displayed  upon  the  grassie  ground.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  18. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  Applied  to  any 
bird  of  prey  represented 
erect,  with  the  wings  ex¬ 
panded. 

2.  Print.:  Said  of  matter 
when  lines  are  put  in  type 
more  prominent  than  the 
body  letter. 

tdls-pla  y-er,  s.  [Eng. 
display;  -er.J  One  who  or 
jthat  which  displays. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  unfolding,  spreading 
out,  or  exhibiting ;  a  display. 

*dls'-ple,  *disc-ple,  v.  t.  [A  contracted  form  of 
disciple,  v.  (q.  v.)J  To  discipline;  to  inflict  pen¬ 
ance  or  punishment  upon. 

•*  Bitter  penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  27. 

*dis-plea§'-g,n9e,  *dis-pleas-aunce,  *dis-ples- 

ance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desplaisance,  desplesance;  Fr. 
d6plaisance;  Lat.  displicentia.  ]  [Displease.] 
Displeasure,  annoyance,  anger,  discontent,  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

“Which  simple  answers,  wanting  colours  fayre 

To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasaunce  moov’d.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  28. 

*dls-plea§-ant,  *dis-ples-ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
plaisant,  pr.  par.  of  desplaisir— to  displease.]  Dis¬ 
pleasing,  offensive. 

“  God  wote,  this  sinne  is  ful  displesant  to  God.” — Chau¬ 
cer:  Parson’s  Tale. 


*dls-plea§  -ant-ly,  *dis-pleas-aunt-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  displeasant;  -ly.]  In  a  displeased  manner; 
angrily. 

“Whereunto  the  said  emperor  displeasauntly  answering, 
said  in  this  manner.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

*dls-plea§  -g,nt-ness,  *dis-pleas-aunt-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  displeasant ;  -ness.]  Displeasure,  annoyance, 
anger. 

“He  showed  more  tokens  of  displeasauntness  then  of 
feare.” — Brende:  Q.  Curtius,  bk.  iii.,  p.  29. 

dls-plea  §e,  *dis-plese,  *dys-ples-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  desplaisir,  despleisir;  Sp.  desplacer;  Ital. 
dispiacere;  Lat.  displiceo:  dis= away,  apart,  and 
placeo— to  please.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  please,  to  dissatisfy,  to  offend. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  offend. 

“He  now  loses  the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  by  his 
weakness  at  the  moment  of  trial,  and  he  thus  displeases 
both  parties.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1856),  ch. 
xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  15. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  at  before  that  which  causes 
the  displeasure,  and  by  with  before  the  person  who 
displeases  or  offends. 

“The  same  historian  likewise  mentions  several  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  consuls  to  the  Senate,  who  are  displeased  at 
being  consulted.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  16. 

*3.  To  grieve,  to  sadden. 

“  Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  Earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  21-23. 

*4.  To  fail  to  satisfy  or  accomplish. 

“  I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.” — Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  displeasure,  to  offend,  to  annoy. 

“Chief  of  the  numbers  whom  the  queen  addressed, 

And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  least.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  412,  413. 

2.  To  cause  aversion  or  disgust;  to  be  offensive. 

“  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  excite  a 
memory  of  foul  things.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  displease, 
to  offend,  and  to  vex:  “ Displease  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  which  personally  concerns  ourselves  ; 
although  offend  and  vex  have  always  more  or  less 
of  what  is  personal  in  them:  a  superior  may  be 
displeased  with  one  who  is  under  his  charge  for 
improper  behavior  toward  persons  in  general ;  he 
will  be  offended  with  him  for  disrespectful  behav¬ 
ior  toward  himself :  circumstances  as  well  as  actions 
serve  to  displease;  a  supposed  intention  or  design 
is  requisite  in  order  to  offend :  we  may  be  displeased 
with  a  person,  or  at  a  thing ;  one  is  mostly  offended 
with  the  person :  a  child  maybe  displeased  at  not 
having  any  particular  liberty  or  indulgence  granted 
to  him  ;  he  may  be  offended  with  his  playfellow  for 
an  act  of  incivility  or  unkindness.  Displease 
respects  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling ;  offend 
and  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the_  feeling :  a  humorsome  person 
may  be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause ;  but 
a  captious  person  will  at  least  have  some  avowed 
trifle  for  which  he  is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more 
than  offend ;  it  marks,  in  fact,  frequent  offorts  to 
offend,  or  the  act  of  offending  under  aggravated  cir¬ 
cumstances:  we  often  unintentionally  displease  or 
off end ,'  but  he  who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object  in 
view  in  so  doing :  any  instance  of  neglect  dis¬ 
pleases;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect  offends; 
and  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect  vexes :  the 
feeling  of  displeasure  is  more  perceptible  and  vivid 
than  that  of  offense ;  but  it  is  less  durable :  the 
feeling  of  vexation  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  but  stronger  than  either.  Displeasure 
and  vexation  betray  themselves  by  an  angry  word  or 
look ;  offense  discovers  itself  in  the  whole  conduct : 
our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  exceeds  the 
measure  of  another’s  fault ;  it  is  a  mark  of  great 
weakness  to  take  offense  at  trifles ;  persons  of  the 
greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  frequent 
vexations.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dls-ple  a§ed,  *dis-plesed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis¬ 

please.] 

*dls-ple'a§-ed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  displeased;  -ly.] 
In  a  displeased  or  offended  manner ;  with  displeas¬ 
ure. 

*dls-ple'a§-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  displeased;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  displeased ;  displeas¬ 
ure,  annoyance,  vexation.  • 

“  What  a  confusion  and  displeasedness  covers  the  whole 
soul!” — South:  Sermons,  viii.  150. 

dls-plea§-er,  s.  [Eng.  displeas(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  displeases,  or  causes  displeasure  or  annoyance. 

dis-ple'asj-litg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Displease.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  offending,  annoying,  or 
causing  displeasure. 


dls-ple  adv.  [Eng.  displeasing ;  - ly .} 

In  a  displeasant  manner  or  degree ;  unpleasantly. 

“  Cockroaches  crawl  displeasingly  abroad.” 

Grainger:  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  i. 

dis-plea§-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  displeasing ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  displeasing ;  unpleasantness, 
offensiveness. 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot  change  their 
displeasingness  or  indifferency.” — Locke:  On  the  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  ii. 

dls-pleas  -ure  (pleas  as  plezh),  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng. pleasure  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased ;  a  feeling 
or  state  of  annoyance,  vexation,  or  irritation  ;  anger, 
indignation. 

“  Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 

Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Anything  which  displeases,  offends,  or  annoys. 
“Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines, 

though  I  do  them  a  displeasure.”— Judges  xv.  3. 

3.  A  state  of  disgrace  or  disfavor ;  the  condition  of 
having  displeased  or  offended  another. 

“He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the 
Pope  for  overmuch  familiarity.” — Peacham:  On  Music. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  displeasure, 
anger,  and  disapprobation:  “Between  displeasure 
and  anger  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree,  in  the 
cause,  and  in  the  consequence,  of  the  feeling :  dis¬ 
pleasure  is  always  a  softened  and  gentle  feeling; 
anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  vehemence  and  madness:  displeasure  is  always 
produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or  supposed ; 
but  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or  any  cause, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ;  displeas¬ 
ure  is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force, 
always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Displeasure 
and  disapprobation  are  to  be  compared  inasmuch 
as  they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  under 
the  direction  of  others :  displeasure  is  an  act  of  the 
will ;  it  is  an  angry  sentiment ;  disapprobation  is  an 
act  of  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion  :  any 
mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated  to  excite 
displeasure  ;  a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may 
produce  disapprobation  in  the  parent.  Displeasure 
is  always  produced  by  that  which  is  already  come 
to  pass ;  disapprobation  may  be  felt  upon  that  which 
is  to  take  place  :  a  master  feels  displeasure  at  the 
carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  expresses  his 
disapprobation  of  his  son’s  proposal  to  leave  his 
situation :  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  check  our 
displeasure;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
disapprobation.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦dls-pleas  -ure  (pleas  as  plezh),  v.  t.  [Dis¬ 
pleasure,  s.]  To  cause  displeasure,  to  displease, 
to  offend,  to  annoy. 

“  When  the  way  of  pleasuring  or  displeasuring  lieth  by 
the  favorite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over 
great.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Ambition. 

dls-plen-ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  plenish 
(q.  v.).J  To  deprive  of  furniture  of  whatever  kind. 

“We  were  so  sore  displenished  before,  and  so  far  out  of 
use,  that  we  had  need  of  much  more.” — Baillie:  Lett.  1,166. 

dls'-pli-cjenge,  *dls-pll9'-en-cy,  s.  [Lat.  dis¬ 
plicentia,  from  displiceo  =  to  displease:  d?'s=away, 
apart,  and  placeo— to  please.]  Displeasure,  annoy¬ 
ance,  dislike. 

“  These  obscure  interjections  of  displicence  and  ill- 
humor.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ii.,  s.  2. 

dls-plo  de,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  displodo:  dis=  away, 
apart,  and plaudo=to  strike,  to  beat,  to  clap.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  discharge  or  fire  off  with  a  loud 
noise ;  to  explode. 

“  In  view 

Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.,  603-5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  explode,  to  burst  with  a  loud  re¬ 
port. 

“  Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  488. 
♦dls-plod'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Displode.] 
♦dis-plod  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Displode.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exploding;  explosion, 
dls-plo -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  displosus,  pa.  par.  of  dis¬ 
plodo.]  The  act  of  exploding,  an  explosion. 

“  But  Etna  wars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh  .  .  , 

With  loud  displosion  to  the  starry  frame.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iii. 

dls-plo -§ive,  a.  [Lat.  displos(us) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  explode ;  explosive. 

dis-plflme,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desplumer;  Fr.  dS- 
plumer :  O.  Fr.  des=Fr.  d£= Lat.  dis=away,  apart, 
and  Fr.  plume= Lat.  pluma= a  feather.]  To  strip 
of  the  feathers. 

“  So  displumed,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed,  that  we 
no  longer  know  them.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
jr,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cffr,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


displumed 
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dispose 


♦dls-plfim'ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Displume.] 
*dis-plfim  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Displume.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  feathers, 
dls  -po-llne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

_  Chem. :  CnHnN.  A  base  homologous  with  chino- 
line,  obtained,  with  many  others,  by  distilling 
cinchonine  with  potash.  It  occurs  in  the  part  of 
the  distillate  which  boils  between  282°  and  304°. 
The  solution  of  this  distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
is  warmed  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  decompose 
pyrrol,  &c. ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated 
by  platinic  chloride,  &c.  (.Watts:  Did.  Chem.) 

dl-spon'-dee,  s.  [Lat.  dispondeus,  from  Gr.  dis 
= twice,  twofold,  and  spondeios=&  spondee.] 

Pros.:  A  double  spondee;  a  foot  consisting  of 
four  long  syllables. 

dls-p5'lie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dispono= to  distribute : 
dis=away,  apart,  andpono=to  place  ;  Sp.  disponer. ~] 
[Dispose.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dispose  of. 

“  Of  my  mouable  thou  dispone 
Bight  as  thee  semeth  best  is  for  to  done.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  v. 

*2.  Scots  Laic:  To  make  oyer  or  convey  to  another. 
“  Conveying  and  disponing  all  and  whole  the  estate  and 
lands  of  Singleside  and  others.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 

oh.  xxxviii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  dispose  of.  (Followed  by  of  or 
upon.) 

“  It  is  incertane  how  thai  will  dispone  vpoun  him.”— 
Acts:  Mary;  1646  (ed.  1814),  p.  474. 

dis-po-nee',  s.  [Eng.  dispon(e) ;  -ee.] 

Scots  Laiv:  One  to  whom  anything  is  disponed  or 
conveyed. 

*dls-p6n'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  disponens,  pr.  par.  of 
dispono.]  Distributing,  dividing. 

“  Motion  disponent  or  that  parts  may  be  rightly  placed 
in  the  whole.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

dls-pon’-er,  s.  [Eng.  dispon(e) ;  -er.] 

Scots  Law  :  One  who  dispones  or  conveys  property 
to  another. 

“Such  right,  after  it  is  acquired  by  the  disponer 
himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  the  disponee,  to  whom  he  is 
bound  in  warrandice.”  —  Erskine:  Institutes,  bk.  iii., 
t.  7,  §  3. 

dls-pon  ge,  v.t.  [Prof,  dis,  and  English  sponge 
(q.  v.) .]  To  drop  or  distil  as  from  a  full  sponge. 

“O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 

The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

dls-po'pe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pope  (q.  v.).  j 
To  deprive  of  the  popedom ;  to  depose  from  being 

pope. 

“Whom  they  dispoped.” — Tennyson:  Harold,  iii.  1. 

dis-port',  *des-port,  *des-porte,  s.  [O.  French 
desport ,  deport;  Fr.  d&port;  Sp.  deporte;  Ital. 
diporto,  all  from  Low  Lat.  disportus.]  Sport,  play, 
amusement,  diversion,  merriment. 

“  Thou  scholdist  say,  Wif,  go  wher  the  lest ; 

Take  youre  disport.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,900,  5,901. 

dis-port',  *dis-porte,  *dis-port-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

20.  Fr.  se  desporter— to  amuse  one’s  self:  Sp.  de- 
portar;  Ital.  diportare:  O.  Fr.  des=Lat.dis=away, 
apart,  and  porter=  Lat.  porto= to  carry  ;  hence  the 
meaning  is  to  remove  one’s  self  from  one’s  work,  to 
give  over  work.  Cf.  diversion .] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  carry  or  remove  away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  amuse,  to  divert. 

«  As  sche  best  koude,  she  gan  hym  to  disporte.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,673. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  amuse  or  divert  one’s  self. 

“  We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves.” 

Shakesp.  Timor,  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  play,  to  amuse  or  divert  one’s 
:elf ;  to  gambol. 

“  Ohilde  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  4. 

dls-pbrt'-ed, pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disport,  v.] 
dis-pbrt-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disport,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
rerb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  carrying  away  or  removing. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  amusing  or  diverting  one’s 

self. 

“  For  any  taking  and  disporting  of  goods.” — Prynne. 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii.,  p.  45. 


*diS-P9rt'-meilt,  s.  [Eng.  disport;  -mentJ]  The 
act  of  disporting  or  amusing  one’s  self;  disport, 
play,  diversion. 

dis-po§  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dispos(e) ;  -able.)  That 
may  or  can  be  disposed  of ;  free  to  be  used  as  occa* 
sion  may  require. 

“  The  disposable  weight  exceeding  that  required  for  the 
hull.” — British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  p.  111. 

dIs-po§  -al,  *dls-p6s-all,  s.  [Eng.  dispos(e) ; 
-ah] 

1.  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  regulating 
anything ;  a  settling  or  arranging,  as.  The  disposal 
of  troops. 

“By  whose  favorable  disposal  they  had  obtained  the 
victory.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  arranging,  regulating,  or 
settling  matters. 

“  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve 
To  his  disposal.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  The  power  or  right  of  distributing,  conferring, 
or  bestowing ;  control,  discretion. 

“The  disposall  of  the  crown  .  .  .  rested  in  all  the 
congregation.” — Prynne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  v., 

p.  126. 

4.  The  act  of  disposing  of,  or  of  arranging  and 
settling  the  bestowal  or  application  of  anything ; 
disposition,  as,  the  disposal  of  property  by  will. 

“  I  am  called  off  from  public  dissertations  by  a  do¬ 
mestic  affair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than 
the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.” —  Tatler,  No.  75. 

5.  The  order  or  arrangement  in  which  things  are 
disposed. 

6.  Divine  dispensation. 

“  Tax  not  divine  disposal.  Wisest  men 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  women  been  dsceived.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  210,  211. 

IT  At  or  in  the  disposal  of  anyone :  In  the  power  of 
or  at  the  command  or  will  of  any  one,  to  be  disposed 
of,  employed,  or  treated  as  he  may  think  fit. 

“To  put  the  estates  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
whole  people  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disposal  and 
disposition :  “  Disposal  is  a  personal  act :  it  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  individual ;  disposition  is  an 
act  of  the  judgment:  it  depends  upon  thenature  of 
the  thing.  The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one’s  self 
is  involved  in  a  disposal :  the  good  order  of  the 
things  is  comprehended  in  their  disposition.  The 
disposal  of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often  depends  upon 
the  right  disposition  of  an  army.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis-pd  §e,  *dis-poose,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  disposer: 
dis— away ,  apart,  and  poser = to  place  ;  Lat .  positus, 
pa.  par.  of  pono— to  place;  Sp.  disponer;  Ital.  dis- 
ponere .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  distribute,  arrange,  or  set  in  order. 

“  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you:  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  To  place,  to  situate,  to  arrange. 

‘  *  The  citee  is  disposed  that  the  water  that  f alleth  down¬ 
ward  ...  renneth  into  cisternes.” — Trevisa,  i.  109. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  arrange,  to  settle,  to  put  or  set  in  order ;  to 
adjust. 

“  Waked  by  the  cries,  th’  Athenian  chief  arose. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  484,  485. 

*2.  To  determine,  to  regulate,  to  fix. 

“They  mount  their  seats:  the  lots  their  place  dispose .” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  427. 

*3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  consequence. 

“  The  lot  of  man  the  gods  dispose.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  47. 

*4.  To  apply,  to  bestow. 

“  When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*5.  To  sell,  to  dispose  of. 

*6.  To  commit,  to  hand  over. 

“  I  dispose  to  you,  as  my  father  hath  disposed  to  me,  a 
rewme.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  xxii.  29. 

*7.  To  apply,  to  turn. 

“  Wheresoever  he  did  himselfe  dispose 
He  by  no  means  could  wished  ease  obtaine.” 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  IV.  v.  40. 

8.  To  turn  or  frame  the  mind ;  to  incline,  to  give  a 
propensity  or  inclination.  (Followed  by  to.) 

“Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melancholy.” — 
Bacon:  Essays ;  Of  Suspicion. 


]9.  To  adapt,  to  fit.  (Followed  by  for.) 

“  This  may  dispose  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of 
truth;  but  helps  me  not  to  it.” — Locke. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  turn  or  apply  one’s  self. 

“  Hooly  Austyn  dispoosul  hym  to  masse.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  142. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  determine,  to  settle. 

“Man  proposes,  God  disposes.”— Old  Proverb. 

*2.  To  arrange,  to  settle  matters,  to  come  to  terms, 
“  You  did  Buspect 
She  had  dispos’d  with  Caesar.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

3.  To  incline,  to  create  an  inclination  or  propeE* 
sity.  (Followed  by  to.) 

“Satourn  disposith  to  malencolye.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  197. 

If  (1)  To  dispose  of: 

(а)  To  apply  to  any  purpose. 

“.  .  .  to  order  their  actions,  and  dispose  o/ their  pos¬ 
sessions  and  persons,  as  they  think  fit.” — Locke. 

(б)  To  commit  or  put  into  the  hands  of  another. 

“  As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1 

(c)  To  give  away  by  authority. 

“  A  rural  judge  disposed  of  beauty’s  prize.” 

Waller:  The  Country  to  Lady  Carlisle. 

(d)  To  sell,  to  alienate,  to  part  with  to  another. 
*(e)  To  direct. 

“The  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.” — Prov¬ 
erbs,  xvi.  33. 

*(/)  To  conduct,  to  behave. 

“  They  must  receive  instructions  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves  when  they  come.” — Bacon:  To  Villiers. 

(g)  To  put  away,  to  utilize,  to  use  up. 

“  They  require  more  water  than  can  be  f oun  4,  and 
more  than  can  be  disposed  of  if  it  was  found.” — Burnet; 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 


(2)  To  dispose  upon:  To  dispose  of;  to  apply  to 
any  purpose  or  use. 

“  By  the  bond,  he  had  power  to  dispose  upon  the 
money.” — Gilmour:  Supplementary  Decrees,  p.  488. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dispose,  to 
arrange,  and  to  digest:  “The  idea  of  a  systematic 
laying  apart  is  common  to  all  and  proper  to  the 
word  dispose.  We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and 
digest;  but  we  do  not  always  arrange  and  digest 
when  we  dispose :  they  differ  in  the  circumstances 
and  object  of  the  action.  There  is  less  thought  em¬ 
ployed  in  disposing  than  in  arranging  and  digest¬ 
ing  :  we  may  dispose  ordinary  matters  by  simply 
assigning  a  place  to  each :  in  this  manner  trees  are 
disposed  in  a  row  ;  but  we  arrange  and  digest  by  an 
intellectual  effort  .  .  .  in  this  manner  books  are 
arranged  in  a  library  according  to  their  size  or 
their  subject;  the  materials  for  a  literary  produc¬ 
tion  are  digested;  or  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
digested.  What  is  not  wanted  should  be  neatly 
disposed  in  a  suitable  place :  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  beauty  and  convenience  as  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  everything  according  to  the  way  and  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  should  follow :  when  writings  are 
involved  in  great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  digest  them.  In  an  extended  and  moral 
application  of  these  words,  we  speak  of  a  person’s 
time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being  disposed  to  a  good 
purpose ;  of  a  man’s  ideas  being  properly  arranged, 
and  of  being  digested  into  a  form.  On  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  a  man’s  time  and  property  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  his  success  in  life ;  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility  in 
conducting  business  ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  thinking.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

]f  For  the  difference  between  to  dispose  and  to 
place,  see  Place. 

*dis-p5§e,  s.  [Dispose,v.] 

1.  The  power  or  right  of  disposing  of ;  disposal, 
control. 

“  All  that  is  mine  I  leave’ at  thy  dispose.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  Divine  dispensation,  ordering,  or  government. 

“  All  is  best,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  th’  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1745-47. 

3.  A  disposition,  a  cast  of  mind. 

“  [He]  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  9. 

4.  An  inclination. 


“  We’ll  leave  ye  to  your  own  disposes.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wild-Goose  Chase,  iii.  1, 

5.  Manners,  behavior. 

“  He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected.”  Shakesp..-  Othello,  i.  8. 


Dtjil,  boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dIs-po§  ed,  *dis-post',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dis¬ 

pose,  i>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Arranged,  set  in  order. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Applied,  employed,  used. 

“  Words,  well  dispost, 
aue  secret  powre  t’  appease  inflamed  rage.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  26. 

.  Inclined,  minded. 

“  Still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  for  them 
by  the  French  King.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Having  a  disposition ;  generally  in  composition 
as  well-disposed,  ill-disposed. 

*4.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  merriment. 

“  You’re  disposed,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow.” 

Eeaum.  <&  Flet.;  Wit  without  Money,  v.  4. 

*dis-po§'-ed-ness,  *dis-pos-ed-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

disposed ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disposed  or 
inclined  ;  disposition,  inclination,  propensity. 

‘“Their  owne  disposednesse  to  wille.” — Mountagu:  Ap¬ 
peal  to  Caesar,  pt.  i.,  p.  66. 

*dis-p6  se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dispose ;  -ment.]  Dis¬ 
posal,  disposition,  arrangement. 

“In  this  order  and  disposement  of  these  two  several 
sentences.” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  54. 
dis-po§-er,  s.  [Eng.  dispos(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  arranges  or  puts  in  order. 

2.  One  who  distributes,  dispenses,  or  bestows;  a 
distributor,  a  bestower. 

“  Such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires.”— 
Speed:  The  Saxons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxi.,  §  2. 

3.  One  who  settles  or  determines  the  use,  end,  or 
lot  of  things. 

“  The  all-wise  Disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  fate  withstands.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xr.  541,  542. 

4.  That  which  disposes  or  inclines. 
dls-p6§'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispose,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  arranging,  settling, 
determining,  distributing,  or  inclining. 

“The  ordering  and  disposing  of  all  matters  concerning 
the  parliament.” — State  Trials ;  Earl  of  Strafford  (1640). 

*dIs-po§'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng .disposing;  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  to  arrange,  regulate,  or  dispose. 

“Christians  doe  hold  and  believe  it  too,  but  dispos- 
tngly.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*dIs-po§  -it-ed,  a.  [Lat.  dispositus.]  Disposed, 
inclined. 

“Some  constitutions  are  genially  disposited  to  this 
mental  seriousness.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 

ch.  xii. 

dis-p6§-i-tion,  *dis-po-ci-cioun,  *dis-po-si- 
cion,  *dis-po-si-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  disposition,  from 
Lat.  dispositio— an  arranging,  a  setting  in  order, 
from  dispositus,  pa.  par.  of  dispono— to  arrange; 
Sp.  disposicion ;  Ital.  disposizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  setting  in 
order.  [II.  5.] 

(2)  An  arrangement,  order,  or  distribution  of 
things. 

“  Making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst  event,  would 
have  secured  his  retreat.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over ;  ordi¬ 
nance. 

“Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of 
ang6ls.” — Acts  vii.  53. 

(2)  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of,  or  determin¬ 
ing  the  disposal  of  anything.  [II.  2.J 

“ The  successful  candidates  would  have  the  disposition 
of  lucrative  appointments.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(3)  Divine  dispensation  or  ordering. 

“Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  Father, 

None  of  all  these  evils  hath  befallen  me 
But  justly.”  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes ,  373-375. 
4)  A  natural  fitness,  aptitude,  or  tendency. 

« Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposition 
to  be  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in  passing 
out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into  another.” — 
Newton:  Optics. 

(5)  Inclination,  disposition,  propensity. 

“That  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker  sex  the 
heaviest  part  of  manual  labor.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

(6)  A  humor,  mood,  caprice,  or  fancy. 

“  Now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  dis¬ 
position. .” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 


(7)  The  natural  temperament  or  constitution  of 
the  mind ;  temper. 

“He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition.” — Shakesp.’ 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

*(8)  Nature,  quality,  condition. 

“  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  L 

*(9)  Deposition,  forfeiture.  (Scotch.) 

“  The  earle  of  Rosse  was  earle  of  Catteynes  by  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Melesius.” — Gordon:  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherland, 
p.  443. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  design 
externally  in  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  perspec¬ 
tive  view ;  that  is,  by  ichnography  (plan),  orthog¬ 
raphy  (section  and  elevation),  and  scenography 
(perspective  view). 

2.  Fine  Arts:  The  general  arrangement  of  a  group, 
or  the  various  parts  of  any  picture  or  composition 
in  regard  to  its  general  effect.  The  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  which  forms  a  composition  for  the 
artist’s  use.  Composition  may  be  considered  as  the 
general  order  or  arrangement  of  a  design :  disposi¬ 
tion  as  the  particular  order  adopted.  ( Fairholt .) 

3.  Music:  Arrangement  (1)  of  the  parts  of  a  chord, 
with  regard  to  the  intervals  between  them;  (2)  of 
the  parts  of  a  score,  with  regard  to  their  relative 
order ;  (3)  of  voices  and  instruments  with  a  view  to 
their,  greatest  efficiency  or  to  the  convenience  of 
their  positions;  (4)  of  the  groups  of  pipes  in  tn 
organ,  or  of  the  registers  or  stops  bringing  them 
under  control.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

4.  Mil.  (pi.) :  The  marshaling  and  posting  of 
troops  in  what  the  commander  considers  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  position  for  giving  or  receiving 
battleo  It  has  this  meaning  in  such  a  sentence  as 
this:  “The  dispositions  of  Garibaldi  were  made 
with  his  usual  skill.” 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  disposition 
and  temper :  “  These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias;  but  disposition  respects  the 
whole  frame  and  _  texture  of  the  mind ;  temper 
respects  only  the  bias  or  tone  of  the  feelings.  The 
disposition  is  permanent  and  settled;  the. temper  is 
transitory  and  fluctuating.  The  disposition  com¬ 
prehends  the  springs  and  motives  of  actions;  the 
temper  influences  the  actions  for  the  time  being :  it 
is  possible  and  not  unfrequent  to  have  a  good  dis¬ 
position  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice  versa.  A  good 
disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of  society, 
but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  a  good  temper 
renders  him  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable  with 
all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none :  a  good  disposi¬ 
tion  will  go  far  toward  correcting  the  errors  of 
temper ;  but  where  there  is  a  bad  disposition  there 
are  no  hopes  of  amendment.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  disposition  and 
inclination:  “  The  disposition  is  more  positive  than 
the  inclination.  We  may  always  expect  a  man  to 
do  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  do :  but  we  cannot 
always  calculate  upon  his  executing  that  to  which 
he  is  merely  inclined.  We  may  indulge  a  disposi¬ 
tion;  we  yield  to  an  inclination.  The  disposition 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time ;  the  inclination  is  particular,  referring  always 
to  a  particular  object.  .  .  .  We  should  be  careful 
not  to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young  per¬ 
son  discovers  any  inclination  to  study  there  are 
hopes  of  his  improvement.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

if  For  the  difference  between  disposition  and  dis¬ 
posal,  see  Disposal. 

dIs-pb§-i'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  disposition;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  disposition. 

tdis-po§-i'-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  disposition;  -ed.] 
Having  or  endowed  with  a  disposition. 

“  Lord  Clinton  was  indeed  sweetly  dispositioned.” — 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  150.  {Davies.) 

*dis-po§’-I-tive,  a.  [Fr.  dispositif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
dispositivo,  from  Lat.  dispositus,  pa.  par.  of  dis¬ 
pono.] 

1.  Implying  or  determining  the  disposal  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

“  The  dispositive  power,  which  the  throne  always  car¬ 
ries  with  it,  of  all.” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv., 
p.  157. 

2.  Disposing,  arranging,  regulating. 

“  His  dispositive  wisdom  and  power.” — Bates:  Great 
Day  of  Resignation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  natural  disposition  or  tem¬ 
perament. 

“  Not  under  any  intentional  piety,  and  habitual  or  dis¬ 
positive  holiness.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsome¬ 
ness,  p.  84. 

*dis-p o §  -it-ive-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  dispositive; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  dispositive  manner ;  distributively. 

“That  axiome  in  philosophy  ...  is  also  disposi- 
tively  verified  in  the  efficient  or  producer.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 


2.  In  disposition  or  inclination ;  from  inclination. 
“One  act  would  make  us  do  dispositivelir what  Mosec  ifl 
recorded  to  have  done  literally.” — Boyle:  Works,  vx.  IU. 


*dis-po§-it-6r,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  disposes ;  a  disposer.  # 

2.  Astrol.:  That  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign 
in  which  another  planet  happens  to  be ;  in  such 

fhft  former  is  said  to  dispose  of  til©  Icltter. 


*dIs-p6§'-or-y,  *dis-p6u§'-or-^,  s.  [Despon- 
sary.]  An  espousal. 

“The  day  of  her  disposories  to  the  prince  her  hus- 
band.” — Heylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  115.  (Davies.) 


dIs-po§-§ess',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possess 

(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  d6poss£der.]  ,  .  . 

1.  To  put  out  of  possession, _  to.  deprive,  of  any 
possession  or  occupancy;  to  disseize,  to  eject,  to 
dislodge. 

“These  nations  are  more  than  I;  how  can  I  dispossess 
them?” — Deut.  vii.  17. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  of,  lout  from  was  formerly  also 
used. 


Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth. 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  27-9. 


*2.  To  free  from  being  possessed  by  a  devil. 

“His  dispossessing  of  John  Fox  of  a  divel .’’-—Fuller: 
Worthies;  Lancashire. 

dis-p6§-§ess'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispossess.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Put  out  of  possession ;  disseized. 

*2.  Fig. :  Having  lost  self-possession. 

“  Miss  Susan  .  .  .  stood  also,  dispossessed.” — Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

dis-p6§-§ess'-Ing,pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Dispossess.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession ;  dispos- 
session. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed  by  a 
devil. 

dIs-po§-session  (session  as  zesh-un),  subst. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  or  occu¬ 
pancy ;  disseizing,  ejecting,  dislodging. 

“Rapes,  murders,  treasons,  dispossessions,  riots,  ara 
venial  things  to  men  of  honor,  and  often  coincident  in 
high  pursuits!” — Quarles:  The  Vainglorious  Man. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed  by  a 
devil. 

II.  Law:  [Ouster.] 


*dIs-po§-§es-Sor,  s.  [Eng.  dispossess;  -or.]  One 
who  dispossesses  or  puts  another  out  of  possession. 

“  Likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors.” — 
Cowley:  Government  of  Cromwell. 


*dis-p6st',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  post  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  out  of,  or  remove  from  a  post  or  position 
“This  Soule  of  sacred  zeale  ... 
Disposted  all  in  post.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  12.  (Davies. 

*dis-pd-sure  (sure  as  zhur),s.  [Eng.  dispos(e) ; 
- ure .] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of;  disposal, 
control. 


“  To  give  up  my  estate  to  his  disposure.” 

Massinger:  City  Madam,  i.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  distributing,  bestowing,  or  dealing 
out. 

3.  Order,  method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

“  All  order  and  disposure.” 

Ben  Jonson;  Epitaph  on  M.  Vincent  Corbet. 

.  A  state,  posture,  or  condition. 

“They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  disposure .” — 
Wot  ton:  Reliquiae  Wottoniance. 


*dis-pra’i§-g,-ble,  *dis-pra'i§-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
disprais(e) ;  -able.]  Unworthy  of  praise  or  com¬ 
mendation  ;  illaudable. 

“  It  is  dispraisable  either  to  be  senseless  or  fenceless.” 
— Adams:  Works,  ii.  462.  (Davies.) 

*dis-prai§e,  *dis-preise,  *dis-preyse,  *dys- 
preys-yn,  V.  t.  [O.  Fr .  despreisier,  desprisier :  O. 
Fr.  des=Lat.  dis— away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  preisier, 
prisier=to  value ;  Sp.  despreciar ;  Port,  desprezar ; 
Ital.  disprezzare,  dispregiare ;  Fr.  d6priser  =  to 
undervalue,  to  depreciate.]  To  blame,  to  find  fault 
with,  to  censure ;  to  express  disapprobation  of. 

“  He  ...  excuses  tho  fende  and  dispreyses  God.”— 
Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  162. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dispraise 
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disputability 


dis-pra'i§e,  s.  [Dispraise,  v.]  Fault,  blame, 
censure,  disapprobation,  reproach,  dishonor. 

“  Aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

*dis-pra  i§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispraise,!).] 

dis-pra  i§-er,  *dis-prays-er,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
prais(e) ; -er.]  One  who  dispraises  blames,  cen¬ 
sures,  or  finds  fault. 

“Sowers  of  discorde,  dispraysers  of  them  that  be  good.” 
— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  194. 

*dis-prai§-I-tle,  a.  [Dispraisable.] 

dis-pra  i§-Ing,  *dis-preis-ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s. 

[Dispraise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  finding  fault  with,  or 
blame;  dispraise,  disapprobation. 

“Ouergret  homlinesse  engendrech  dispreising.” — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

dis-pra  i§-Iiig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispraising;  -lyJ] 
In  a  dispraising,  censuring,  or  fault-finding  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  censure,  blame,  or  disapprobation. 
(Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3.) 

*dis-pra  ve,  v.  t.  [Deprave.]  To  depreciate,  to 
deprave. 

dis-pre  ad,  *dis-spred',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  spread  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  spread  in  different  directions,  to 
expand,  to  display. 

“Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  heaven  dis- 
preads.”  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  75 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread  widely,  to  extend. 

“Heat  dispreading  through  the  sky.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  209. 

dis-pre  ad-er,  s.  [English  dispread  ;  -er.]  One 
who  spreads  or  disseminates  ;  a  disseminator. 


“  Dispreaders  both  of  vice  and  error.” — Milton:  Areopa- 
gitica. 

*dis-prej  -u-diQe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prej¬ 
udice  (q.  v.).]  To  free  from  prejudice. 

“  Those  will  easilie  be  so  far  disprejudiced  in  point  of 
the  doctrine.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  ptr  ii.,  tr.  vii., 

§5- 

*dis-pre-pa’re,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng  .prepare 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  unprepared  or  unfit. 

“So  to  disprepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
come.” — Hobbes:  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

*dls-prln'§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  prince 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the  rank  or 
position  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 

'■‘X  was  drenched  with  ooze  and  torn  with  briars, 
And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  28,  29. 


*dis-pri§  -on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prison 
(q.  v.).]  To  set  free  or  liberate  from  prison;  to 
release. 


*dis-priv  -i-lege,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  priv¬ 
ilege  (q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  privileges  or  rights. 

“The  Lord  Scudamore  has  lately  disprivileged  and 
made  subject  to  tithes,  several  of  his  lands  at  Abby  Dore, 
&c.” — Jura  Cleri  (1661),  p.  11. 

*dis-pri  ze,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desprisier;  Fr.  dtpriser; 
Lat.  depretio .]  [Depreciate,  Dispraise,  it]  To 
depreciate,  to  undervalue. 

dls-pro-f  ess',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  profess 
(q.  v.}.]  To  renounce,  to  cease  to  profess  or  devote 
one’s  self  to. 

“  His  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofess, 

She  gathered  up.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  20. 

dis-prof-it,  *diS-prof-yte,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  profit  (q.  v.).]  Harm,  loss,  injury,  detriment. 

“  To  the  great  disproflt  of  the  king  and  his  realme.”— 
Speed:  Henry  VI.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xvi.,  §  39. 

*dls-prof -It,  *dis-prof-yght,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  profit  (q.  v.).]  To  profit,  to  benefit. 

“Yet  do  they  rather  loose  than  Wynne,  fall  than  -ryse, 
disprofyght  than  profyghte.” — Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*di S-pr of  -lt-g,-ble ,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prof¬ 
itable  fq.  v.).]  Unprofitable,  hurtful,  injurious, 
detrimental. 

“  Moste  greuous  and  disprofitable  to  the  Frenche  kyng.” 
—Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  19.) 

d!s-pr6of ,  *dis-proofe,  *dis-proffe,  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  proof  (q.  v.).]  Confutation,  refuta¬ 
tion,  conviction  or  proof  of  error  or  falsehood. 

“  I  need  not  offer  anything  farther  in  support  of  one, 
or  in  disproof  of  the  other.” — Rogers. 

*dis-prop  -er-ty,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prop¬ 
erty  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of,  as  property;  to  dis¬ 
possess,  to  plunder  of. 


Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus ,  11. 


1. 


dls-pr6-por  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pro¬ 
portion  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  proportion  between  two  things,  or 
between  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

“  For  their  strength. 

The  disproportion  is  so  great,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  a  fatal  consequence.” 

Denham:  Sophy,  i.  1. 

2.  Anything  disproportionate  or  out  of  due  pro¬ 
portion. 

“  Reasoning,  I  oft  admire, 

How  nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  25-7. 

3.  An  absence  of  due  proportion  in  the  component 
parts  of  a  compound. 

4.  A  want  of  proportion,  suitability,  or  adequacy 
for  any  purpose ;  inadequacy,  disparity. 

II.  Art:  An  untrue  scale  of  parts  in  a  work  of 
art ;  a  preponderance  of  cslor  or  of  labor  on  one 
portion  only.  ( Fair  holt .) 

dis-pro-por -tion,  v.  t.  [Disproportion,  s.] 
To  make  out  of  proportion  ;  to  disfigure,  to  deform. 

“  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 

dis-pro-por  -tion-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
proportionable  (q.  v.).l  Out  of  proportion  or  har¬ 
mony  ;  disproportional,  disproportionate. 

“How great  a  monster  is  human  life  since  it  consists  of 
so  disp  roportionable  parts.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Contempl.,  bk. 

,  ch.  vi. 

dis-pro-por  -tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispro- 
portionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  out  of 
proportion ;  unsuitability,  unfitness,  inadequacy. 

“Considering  .  .  .  the  incompetency  and  dispro. 

portionableness  of  my  strength.” — Hammond.  Works,  vol. 
iii.  (Advt. ) 

dls-pro-pbr -tion-gi,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispro- 
ortionab(le)  ;  - ly .]  In  a  disproportionate  manner ; 
eyond  or  out  of  proportion. 

“We  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to  God 
our  dearest  interests  in  this  world,  if  we  consider  how 
disproportionably  great  the  reward  of  our  sufferings  shall 
be  in  another.” — Tillotson. 

dis-pro-por '-1tion-3l,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
proportional  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  disproportionnel.]  Out  of 
proportion  ;  not  duly  proportional  to  other  things, 
or  to  other  parts  of  the  same  body ;  unsymmetrical, 
unsuitable,  inadequate. 

“It  is  very  disproportional  to  the  understanding  of 
childhood.” — Locke:  Education,  §  158. 

dis-pro-por-tion-al  -i-t$f,  *dis-pro-por-tion- 
al’-I-tle,  s.  [Eng.  disproportional;  -ity.]  A  want 
of  proportion  ;  the  state  of  being  disproportional. 

“  The  world  so  is  setten  free 
From  that  untoward  disproportionalitie .” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  ii.  60. 

dis-pro-por  -tion  g,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispro • 
portional;  -ly.]  In  a  disproportionate  manner; 
disproportionably,  unsuitably,  inadequately. 

"dis-pro  pbr  -tion-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispropor¬ 
tional;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
proportional. 

dis-pro-por -tion-3,te,  a.  [Pref.  dis-,  Eng.  pro¬ 
portionate  (q.  v.).]  Out  of  proportion  ;  dispropor¬ 
tional,  disproportioned;  unsuitable  to  something 
else  in  bulk,  form,  value  or  extent ;  inadequate. 

“  How  can  such  a  cause  produce  an  effect  so  dispropor¬ 
tionate?”— Glanviil:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 

dis  pro  por'-tion-fite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispropor- 
tionate;  -ly.]  In  a  disproportionate  manner  or 
degree ;  out  of  proportion. 

“That  any  of  these  sections  should  ho  disproportion¬ 
ately  short.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  470. 

dis-pro-por -tion-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispro¬ 
portionate;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dispro¬ 
portionate  ;  disproportion. 

dis-pro-por  -tioned,  a.  [English  disproportion; 
-ed.]  Made  or  put  out  of  proportion ;  made  dispro¬ 
portionate  ;  out  of  proportion. 

“  Slfbuld  one  order  disproportioned  grow, 

Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

*  dis-pro'-pri-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  propriatus,  pa.  par.  of  proprio  =  to  make  one’s 
own,  to  appropriate ;  proprius  =  one’s  own.]  [Ap¬ 
propriate,  Proper.]  To  withdraw  from  an  ap¬ 
propriate  or  peculiar  use ;  to  disappropriate. 

t  dis-prov'-a-ble,  *dis-pr6've-si-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
disprov(e) ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  disproved 
or  confuted ;  refutable. 

“The  uncorruptibleness  and  immutability  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  more  than  probably  disproveable." — 
Boyle:  Works,  v.  187. 

fdis-prov'-al,  «•  [Eng.  disprov(e) ; -al.]  The 
act  of  disproving ;  disproof,  confutation. 


dis-pro  ve,  *des-preve.  *dis-preve,  *dis- 
proove,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  ana  Eng.  prove  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  prove  wrong  or  false;  to  confute  or  refute 
an  assertion. 

“I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke.”  . 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  convict  a  practice  of  error ;  to  condemn  as 
erroneous. 

“They  behold  those  things  disproved,  disannulled,  and 
rejected,  which  use  had  made  in  a  manner  natural.” — 
Hooker:  Eccl.  Polity. 

*3.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove. 

“  The  thoughts  of  those  I  cannot  but  disprove, 

Who  basely  lost,  their  thraldome  must  bemone.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  27. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disprove  and  to 
confute,  see  Confute. 

dis-prov'ed,  *dis-preved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis¬ 
prove.] 

dis-prov'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disprov(e);  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  disproves,  refutes,  or  confutes. 

*2.  One  who  disapproves  ;  a  disapprover. 

“The  single  example  that  our  annals  have  yielded  of 
two  extremes,  within  so  short  time,  by  most  of  the  same 
commenders  and  disprovers.  would  require  no  slight 
memorial.” — Wotton:  Reliq.  Wotton.;  The  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham. 

*  dis-pr6-vi'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pro¬ 
vided  (q.  v.).]  Unprovided. 

“  Like  an  impatient  lutanist  .  .  .  altogether  dispro 
vided  of  strings.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  40. 

dis-prov-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disprove.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  confuting  or  refuting 5 
confutation,  disproof. 

*di s-pul  -ver-ate ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pub 
verate  (q.  v.).]  To  scatter  in  dust. 

“  Confusion  shall  dispulverate 
All  that  this  round  Orbiculer  doth  beare.” 

Davies •  Holy  Roode,  p.  13.  {Davies.) 

*dis-punct  ,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  punct¬ 
ilious)  ]  Impolite,  rude,  discourteous. 

“Stay,  that  were  dispunct  to  the  ladies.” — B.  Jonson: 
Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

*dis-punct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  dispunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
dispungo=to  point  or  mark  off.]  To  mark  off,  tc 
erase. 

“Ytterly  to  haue  pretermitted  and  dispuncted  the 
same.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  646. 

*dis-pun'ge  (1),  v.  t.  [Lat.  dispimgo—  to  point 
off;  punctum=a  point,  a  mark.]  To  erase,  to  ex¬ 
punge. 

“  Thou  then  that  hast  dispunged  my  score  .  .  . 

On  Thee  I  call.” 

Wotton:  Hymn  in  Time  of  Sickness. 
*dis-pun'ge  (2),  v.  t.  [Disponge.] 
*dis-pun'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
punishable  (q.  v.).’]  Not  punishable;  not  subject 
or  liable  to  punishment  or  penalty . 

"No  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be 
made,  other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty, 
one,  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder,  and 
not  dispunishable  of  waste.”—  Sivift:  Last  Will. 

*dls-pur  -pose,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purpose 
(q.  v.).]  To  turn  or  divert  from  a  purpose  or  aim  ; 
to  frustrate. 

“  Seeing  her  former  plots  dispurposed.” 

Brewer:  Lingua,  v.  1. 

*dis-pur  se,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  English  purse 
(q-v.).J  To  disburse,  to  expend. 

“Repayit  of  quhat  he  sail  agrie  for,  dispurse  or  give 
out.” — Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  9. 

*dis-pur-vey',  v.  t.  [Pref.  die,  and  Eng.  purvey 
(q.  v.).]  To  strip,  to  empty. 

“  They  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare,  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  againe.” 

Heywood:  Troia  Britanica  (1609). 

*dis-pur-ve  y-g-nce,  *dis-pur-vay-aunce,  s. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purveyance  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of 
provisions  and  other  stores. 

“Daily  siege,  through  dispurvayaunce  long 
And  lack  of  rescues,  will  to  parley  drive.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  X.  10 

*dis-pur-ve  yed,  *dis-pur-veied,  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  purveyed  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Stripped,  deprived. 

”  Dispurveyed  of  friends:  lacking  of  friends.” — Baret. 

2.  Unprovided. 

dis-pu-U-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  disputable ;  - ity .] 
The  quality  of  being  disputable  or  controvertible. 


btnl,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -Wan  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 


disputable 
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disquietude 


dls-pQ'-tgi-ble,  dIs  -pQ.-t9.  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  disputabilis.'} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  disputed ;  open  to  dispute, 
argument,  question,  or  controversy;  controvert¬ 
ible. 

“Points  of  doctrine  disputable  in  schools.” — State 
Trials;  Edmund  Campion  (1681). 

*2.  Given  to  argument  or  controversy;  disputa¬ 
tious. 

“  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  for  my  company.” — Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It, 

ii.  6. 

tdls'-pu-t3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disputable ;  - ness. ] 
The  quality  of  being  disputable,  controvertible,  or 
open  to  question. 

“  Through  the  disputableness  and  unwarrantableness 
of  their  authority.” — J.  Philips:  Long  Parliament  Re¬ 
vived. 

*dis-pR-tag’-I-ty,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  disputo, 
on  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  in  -acitas.']  A  pro¬ 
pensity  or  proneness  to  disputation. 

“  Lest  they  should  dull  the  wits,  and  hinder  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  reasoning,  [and]  abate  the  disputacity  of  the 
nation.” — Bp.  Ward :  Serm.,  Jan.  30,  1674,  p.  33. 

dls’-pu-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  disputer.'] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Disputing,  engaged  in  disputation 
or  controversy. 

“  Among  the  gravest  Rabbis  disputant 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses’  chair.” 

Milton;  P.  R.,  iv.  218,  219. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  engages  or  takes  part  in 
disputation  or  controversy ;  a  reasoner,  a  controver¬ 
sialist. 

“  The  disputants  .  .  .  had  now  effectually  vindi¬ 

cated  him.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

dis-pu-ta-tion,  *dis-pu-ta-cion,  *des-pu-ta- 
Cioun,  s.  [Fr.  disputation ;  O.  Sp.  disputacion; 
Ital.  disputazione,  from  Lat.  disputatio,  from  dis- 
putatus,  pa.  par.  of  disputo.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  disputing;  a  reasoning  or 
arguing  on  opposite  sides ;  controversy,  discussion, 
debate. 

“  And  now  to  descend  unto  our  matter  and  disputacion .” 
— Frith:  Works,  p.  4. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in  which  those  engaged 
argue  on  opposite  sides. 

*3.  Conversation. 

“  I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine. 

And  that’s  a  feeling  disputation.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

dls-pq-ta'-tious,  *dIs-pn-ta-cious,  a.  [As  if 
from  a  Lat.  disputatiosus,  from  disputatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disputo.]  Given  to  dispute  or  controversy;  cav¬ 
iling,  contentious. 

“  While  these  disputatious  meddlers  tried  to  wrest  from 
him  his  power  over  the  Highlands.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

dis-pu-ta-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disputatious; 
-ly.]  In  a  disputatious,  caviling,  or  contentious 
manner. 

dis-pn-ta-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disputatious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disputatious. 

dls-pu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  disputat(us) ;  Eng. 
adj .  suff .  -we.]  Given  to  disputation ;  disputatious, 

caviling. 

“Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  so  easily  be  perverted, 
as  to  raise  a  caviling,  disputative,  and  sceptical  temper 
in  the  minds  of  youth.” — Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

dis  pu'te,  *des-put-en,  *des  putie,  *dys- 

put-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  disputer ;  Prov.  desputar ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  disputar;  Ital.  disputare,  from  Lat. 
disputo:  dis—  away,  apart,  andp«<o=to  think.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue,  to  maintain 
different  or  opposite  opinions  or  sides  of  a  question ; 
to  controvert  the  views  or  opinions  of  others;  to 
debate,  to  discuss. 

“And  hespake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  disputed  against  the  Grecians.” — Acts  ix.  29. 

*2.  To  debate,  to  argue  or  consider  in  one’s  mind. 

“  Thus  she  disputeth  in  her  thought.” — Gower,  ii.  28. 

*3.  To  discourse,  to  treat. 

“He  desputede  also  of  kynde  of  treen.” — Trevisa,  iii.  1L 

4.  To  wrangle,  to  engage  in  altercation. 

“I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when  X 
arrived.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

5.  To  contend,  to  strive  against  a  competitor. 

“  Michael,  contending  with  the  devil,  disputed  about 
the  body  of  Moses.” — Jude  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  about  in  argument,  to  discuss,  to 
debate. 

“What  was  it  that  ye  dysputed  betwene  you  by  the 
waye?” — Wycliffe:  Mark  ix.  33. 


2.  To  contest,  to  controvert,  to  oppose,  to  ques¬ 
tion:  as,  a  claim,  an  assertion,  &c. 

‘‘Disputing  the  prerogative  to  which  the  king  laid 
alaim.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.i. 

3.  To  reason  upon. 

“Dispute  it  like  a  man.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  justice  of. 

“  Now  X  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince’s  orders,  butto  execute.” 

Dry  den  ■  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  contend  or  strive  for  against  a  competitor. 

“  So  dispute  the  prize, 

As  if  you  fought  before  Cydaria’s  eyes.” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor, iii.  3. 

6.  To  strive  to  maintain ;  to  contend  or  strive  for. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  dispute  and  to 

contend,  see  Contend :  for  that  between  to  dispute 
and  to  controvert,  see  Controvert. 

dis-pu.  te,  s.  [Dispute,  v.] 

1.  Contention  or  strife  in  argument  or  debate; 
controversy. 

“  He  His  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  76,  77. 

2.  A  falling  out,  a  difference,  a  quarrel. 

“  The  most  violent  disputes  between  our  Sovereigns 
and  their  Parliaments.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  contest  or  strife  against  a  competitor;  a 
struggle. 

“Waller  .  .  .  without  any  great  dispute  becomes 
master  of  it.” — Heylin:  Hist,  of  Presbyterians,  p.  45L 

H  For  the  difference  between  dispute  and  differ¬ 
ence,  see  Difference. 

dls-pu  -ted,pa.par.  or  a.  [Dispute,  v.] 
dls-put'e-less,  a.  [Eng.  dispute ;  -less.~\  Beyond 
dispute  or  controversy ;  indisputable,  incontrovert¬ 
ible. 

dis-pu.’-ter,  s.  [Eng.  disput(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  disputes  or  argues  on  any  point ;  a 
controversialist,  a  disputant. 

“  Hell  may  be  full  of  learned  scribes  and  subtle  dis- 
puters.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  29. 

2.  One  who  calls  in  question  ti.3  right,  justice,  or 
propriety  of  anything. 

dls-pu’-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dispute,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  peer ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  arguing,  cavil¬ 
ing,  or  contending  ;  dispute,  contention. 

“Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputings." — 
Phil.  ii.  14. 

*dis-pu'-ti-§6n,  *des-pu-te-sioun,  *dis-pu-te- 
son,  *dis-pu-te-soun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desputeison,  from 
Lat.  disputatio.]  A  disputation,  a  dispute,  a  con¬ 
troversy,  an  argument.  [Disputation.] 

“In  scole  is  gret  altercacioun 
In  this  matier,  and  gret  disputesoun.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,722,  16,723. 

dis-qual-l-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
qualification  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying  or  rendering  disquali¬ 
fied  for  any  act  or  post ;  the  act  of  rendering  legally 
incapable  or  incompetent. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disqualified  for  any  act  or 
post ;  legal  incapacity  or  disability. 

“ Rendering  plebeians  eligible  as  pontiffs  and  augurs, 
and  thus  removing  the  last  plebeian  disqualification.”— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  38. 

3.  A  want  of  qualification. 

“I  must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  those  disquali¬ 
fications  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  overlook.” — Sir  J. 
Shore. 

4.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates. 

“A  cordial  reception  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  into 
the  bosom  of  the  constitution  by  the  extinction  of  all 
disqualifications.” — Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  433. 

dls-qual'-I-fled,  *dis-qual-i-fyed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Disqualify.]  # 

dls-qual-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  qualify 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  render  unfit ;  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  or 
qualifications  necessary  for  any  purpose. 

“So  disqualify’ d  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state.” 

Swift:  On  Poetry,  a  Rhapsody. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incompetent  for 
any  act  or  post ;  to  disable,  to  incapacitate. 

3.  To  declare  disqualified  for  any  purpose. 

IT  It  is  generally  followed  by  for,  but  occasionally 
from,  is  found. 

“  The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Christians 
which  disqualifies  those  who  are  employed  to  preach  its 
doctrine  from  sharing  in  the  civil  power,  farther  than  as 
senators.”—  Swift:  Sacramental  Test. 


dis-quaP-I-fy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
qualify.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Disqualification 
(q.  v.). 

*dls-quam-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dis=away,  apart, 
andsqwama=a  scale.]  The  act  of  taking  off  the 
scales  of  fishes.  (Asft..) 

*dls-quan’-tl-ty,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
quantity  (q.  v.).]  To  diminish  the  quantity  or 
amount  of ;  to  lessen. 

“  Be  then  desired 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 

A  little  to  disquantity  your  train.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

dls-qui  -gt,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet,  a. 
(q-  V.)J 

*A.  A  adj.:  Unquiet, uneasy, disquieted, restlesa 
“I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet; 

The  meat  was  well  if  you  were  so  content.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

B.  As  subst. :  A  state  of  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
or  anxiety ;  disquietude. 

“This  Wi  -  confusion  first  found  broken, 

Whereby  entered  our  disquiet.” 

Daniel:  Cleopatra  (chorus). 

dls-qui  -gt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  disturb ;  to  make  uneasy,  restless,  or 
anxious ;  to  harass,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

“  Nobody  feared  that  Marshal  MacMahon  would  deliver 
any  disquieting  message  to  the  Ambassadors.” — London 
Times. 

*dls-qul'-e-tal,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -all]  The 
act  of  disquieting ;  the  state  of  being  disquieted. 

“At  its  own  fall 

Grows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume. 

And  roars,  and  strives  ’gainst  its  disquietal.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2L 

dis-qul’-et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disquiet,  v .] 

dls-qul'-et-er,  s.  [English  disquiet;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness ;  a  harasser,  a 
troubler. 

“The  disquieter  both  of  the  kingdom  and  church.” — 
Holinshed:  Henry  II.  (an.  1164). 

*dis-qul’-et-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ful{l).]  Full 
of  trouble,  anxiety,  or  uneasiness ;  causing  disquiet. 

“Love  and  pity  of  ourselves  should  persuade  us  to  fop. 
bear  reviling,  as  disquietful,  incommodious,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  to  us.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

dls-qul'-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disquiet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing:  or  causing  uneasiness  or 
disquiet ;  the  state  of  being  disquieted  or  uneasy ; 
uneasiness,  anxiety. 

“  That  the  disquieting  of  the  weaker  sort  might  be  layed 
down.” — Udall:  Actes  xv. 

2.  That  which  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

“King  Henry,  now  in  perfect  peace  abroad,  was  not 

without  some  little  disquietings  at  home.” — Baker :  Henry 
I.  (an.  1112). 

*dis-qul'-et-ive,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ive.]  Dis¬ 
quieting  ;  tending  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

*dis-qul'-et-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  disquieted,  uneasy,  or  anxious  manner. 

“He  rested  disquietly  that  night.” — Wiseman. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

“  Treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  dis¬ 
quietly  to  our  graves.” — Shakesp .:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*dls-qui'-et-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  disquieting  or  rendering  uneasy  ;  disquietude, 
uneasiness. 

((To  the  great  danger  and  disquietment  of  his  highness.” 
— State  Trials:  Miles  Sindercome. 

dis-qul-et-ness,  *dis-qui-et-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
disquiet;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
quieted  or  uneasy ;  uneasiness,  anxiety,  disquietude. 

“  The  ioyes  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietnesse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  1. 

.  *dis-qul  -et-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ows.]  Caus¬ 
ing  disquiet,  uneasiness,  or  anxiety  ;  vexing,  harass¬ 
ing. 

“Charging  those,  to  whom  she  speaketh,  that  no  man¬ 
ner  of  way  they  be  troublesome  or  disquielous  to  her 
spouse.”—  Exp  os.  of  Solomon’s  Song  (1585),  p.  44. 

dis7qul'-et-ude,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ude.]  A  state 
ot  being  disquiet,  uneasy,  or  anxious ;  disquiet, 
anxiety,  uneasiness. 

“  Others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 

The  pall  of  a  past  world.”  Byron:  Darkness. 
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dIS-qui-§I'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  disquisitio,  from  dis- 
quisitus ,  pa.  par.  of  disquiro= to  examine  into :  dis 
-away,  apart,  and  qucero= to  seek.] 

*1.  A  search. 

“  A  disquisition  as  fruitless  as  solicitous.” — Brooke:  Fool 
of  Quality,  i.  82.  ( Davies .) 

2.  A  formal  and  systematic  inquiry  into  or  discus¬ 
sion  upon  any  subject;  an  examination  into  or  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  any  matter ; 
a  discourse. 

“How,  then,  are  such  to  be  addressed?  Not  by  studied 
periods  or  cold  disquisitions.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

dls-qul-gl'-tlon-gl,  a.  [Eng.  disquisition;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  disquisition. 

dIs-qui-§F-tion-i),-r^,  a.  [Eng.  disquisition; 
•ary.]  The  same  as  Disquisitional  (q.  v.). 

dls-qui§'-it-ive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
disquisitivus,  from  disquisitus,  pa.  par.  of  disquiro .] 
Pertaining  or  tending  to  disquisition  or  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  fond  of  inquiry  ;  inquisitive. 

*dis-ran  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  range 
(q.  v.).]  To  throw  out  of  order ;  to  derange  ;  to  dis- 
rank. 

“  The  Englishmen  presently  disranged  themselves.” — 
Holland:  Camden,  p.  317. 

♦dls-rank  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ran.it  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  degrade  from  one’s  rank. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  order;  to  disturb,  to 
throw  into  confusion. 

“The  French  horse  .  .  .  were  miserably  trodden 

down  and  disranked  by  their  own  company.” — Baker: 
Henry  V.  (an.  1415). 

*dls-ra  -pl-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rapier 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  or  disarm  of  a  rapier. 

dis-ra'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rate  (q.  v.).] 
Naut. :  To  degrade  or  reduce  in  rating  or  rank. 

“  Defendant  told  him  he  should  disrate  him  to  an  A.  B., 
and  take  away  his  three  good-conduct  badges.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

dls-rat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Disrate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading  or  reducing  in 
rating  or  rank. 

“  Defendant  never  mentioned  anything  about  the  dis¬ 
rating  upon  this  occasion.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*dls-ray',  s.  [A  contr.  form  of  disarray  (q.  v.).] 
Confusion,  disorder. 

“  To  come  upon  our  armie  .  .  .  and  to  put  it  in  dis- 

ray.” — Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  368. 

*dls-ray\  *dis-raie,  v.  t.  [Disray,  s.]  To  throw 
into  confusion. 

“  The  Englishmen  .  .  .  being  thus  disrated." — Hol¬ 

land:  Camden,  p.  151. 

*dis-re  -5Ll-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  realize 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  reality;  to  make  vague  or 
uncertain. 

“Yet  is  it  marred  and  disrealized  with  muche  galle.” — 
Udall:  Luke  xv.  • 

dis-re-gard  ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  want  or  absence  of  notice  or  attention  ; 
contempt. 

“  That  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  clergy.”— Strype: 
Life  of  Archbishop  Parker  (an.  1663). 

dis-re-gard  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  take  no  notice  of,  to  neglect;  to  ignore, 
to  slight,  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

“Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard."— 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disregard, 
to  neglect,  and  to  slight:  “We  disregard  the  warn¬ 
ings,  the  words,  or  opinions  of  others ;  we  neglect 
their  injunctions  or  their  precepts.  We  disregard 
results  from  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  we 
neglect  from  a  temporary  forgetfulness  or  oversight. 
What  is  disregarded  is  seen  and  passed  over;  wha* 
is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at  the  time 
required.  What  is  disregarded  does  not  strike  the 
mind  at  all ;  what  is  neglected  enters  the  mind  only 
when  it  is  before  the  eye  .  .  .  What  we  disregard 
is  not  esteemed ;  what  we  neglect  is  often  esteemed, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  be  remembered  or  practiced : 
a  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent ; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed  to  him.  Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently 
not  personal  acts :  they  respect  the  thing  more  than 
the  person ;  slight  is  al  together  an  intentional  act 
toward  an  individual.  We  disregard  or  neglect 
things  often  from  a  heedlessness  of  temper,  the  con¬ 
sequence  either  of  youth  or  habit ;  we  slight  a  person 
from  feelings  of  dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people 
should  disregard  nothing  that  is  said  to  them  by 
their  superiors ;  nor  neglect  anything  which  they 
are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor  slight  any  one  to  whom  they 
owe  personal  attention.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 


dis-re-gard  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disregard,  v.] 
dis-re-gard'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disregard;  -er.]  One 
who  disregards,  slights,  or  neglects. 

“  It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  wits,  as  well  celebrators 
and  admirers,  as  disregarders.” — Boyle:  Style  of  Holy 
Scripture,  p.  174. 

dis-re-gard'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disregard;  -ful(l).] 
Without  any  regard;  negligent,  careless,  heedless, 
regardless. 

“  Disregardful  of  our  own  convenience  and  safety.” — 
Shaftesbury :  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

*dis-re-gard  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disregardful ; 

- ly .]  In  a  disregardful,  careless,  heedless,  or  regard¬ 
less  manner;  negligently,  regardlessly,  heedlessly. 

dis-re-gard-lng,  pr.  particip.,  a.  &  s.  [Disre¬ 
gard,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  neglecting,  ignoring, 
slighting,  or  despising. 

*dis-reg -lj-lar,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng  regular 
(q.  v.).]  Irregular. 

“  Having  more  disregular  passions.” — Evelyn:  Liberty 
and  Servitude. 

dis-rel’-ish,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish,  s. 
(q.  v.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  distaste  or  dislike  of  the  palate ;  squeamish¬ 
ness. 

“  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they  are 
shown  not  to  be  useful  to  health,  because  of  an  indiffer- 
ency  or  disrelish  to  them.” — Locke:  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  69. 

2.  A  bad  or  unpleasant  taste ;  nauseousness. 

“  Oft  they  assayed, 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining  ;  drugged  as  oft 
With  hatefullest  disrelish,  writhed  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders  filled.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  567-70. 

II.  Fig. :  A  distaste  or  dislike ;  aversion,  antip¬ 
athy. 

“Men  have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  told  of  their 
duty.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Whigs. 

dis-rel'-ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish,  v. 
(q.v,)] 
fl.  Literally: 

1.  To  feel  a  disrelish  or  distaste  for ;  to  dislike  the 
taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful,  unpleasant,  or  nauseous. 

“  Savory  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  304-06. 

♦lx.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste,  dislike,  or  aversion  for. 

“  Is  vengeance,  which  is  said  so  sweet  a  morsel 

That  heaven  reserves  it  for  its  proper  taste, 

Is  it  so  soon  disrelishtf” 

Dry  den:  Love  Triumphant,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 

“  The  same  anxiety  and  solicitude  that  embittered  the 
pursuit  disrelishes  the  fruition  itself.” — Rogers. 

*dis-rel-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  disrelish;  -able.] 
Distasteful. 

“  The  match  with  the  Spanish  princess  .  .  .  was  dis- 
relishable.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  78.  (Davies.) 

dis-rel'-ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Disrelish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Distasteful,  unpleasant,  nauseous. 

“The  most  despised,  disrelished  duty.”  —  Hammond: 
Works,  i.  298. 

*2.  Feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste  ;  squeamish. 

“  Some  squeamish  and  disrelished  person.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  23. 

dis-rel'-ish-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disrelish,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  a  disrelish  or 
distaste ;  the  state  of  feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste 
for  anything. 

dis-re-mem'-ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  re¬ 
member  (q.  v.).]  To  forget,  not  to  remember.  (Now 
only  vulgar.) 

“  I’ll  thank  you  .  .  .  not  to  disremember  the  old 
saying.” — David  Crockett . 

dis-re-pair',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repair 
(q.  v.).]  A  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or  dilapi¬ 
dated. 

“  Its  disused  buildings  are  falling  into  disrepair." — 
A.  Geikie,  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

dls-rep  -u-t?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rep¬ 
utable  (q.  v.).]  Not  reputable;  of  bad  repute;  dis¬ 
honoring,  disgraceful,  low,  discreditable,  mean. 

“  Why  should  you  think  that  conduct  disreputable  in 
priests,  which  you  probably  consider  as  laudable  in 
yourself?” — Bp.  Watson:  Apol.  for  the  Bible  (6th  ed.), 

p.  66. 
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dis-r ep '-U-ta-bl ,  adv.  [Eng.  disreputable )  ,* 
•ly.]  In  a  disreputable,  disgraceful  or  discredit¬ 
able  manner. 

“  Propositions  made  .  .  .  somewhat  disreputably." 
— Burke:  Conciliation  with  America. 

dis-rep-U-ta’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rep¬ 
utation  (q.  v.)]  A  loss  of  reputation  or  credit; 
disgrace,  dishonor,  discredit. 

“  It  would  bring  a  disreputation  on  his  cause.” — Bur¬ 
net:  Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1528). 

dls-re-pu  te,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repute,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  loss  of  reputation;  dishonor,  disgrace, 
discredit. 

“  How  studiously  did  they  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king’s 
person,  and  bring  his  governing  abilities  under  a  disre¬ 
pute." — South. 

*dis-re-pu  te,  v.  t.  [Disrepute,  s.]  To  bring  into 
disrepute ;  to  disgrace,  to  discredit. 

“The  Virgin  was  betrothed,  lest  honorable  marriage 
might  be  disreputed.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ,  i.,  §  L 
*dis-re-put'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disrepute,  v.] 
*dis-re-put’-in.g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disrepute,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  bringing  into  disrepute 
or  discredit. 

dls-re-spect',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  respect,  s. 
(q-v.)]  ,  .  . 

1.  A  want  of  respect  or  reverence ;  rudeness,  inci¬ 
vility. 

“I  never  had  any  disrespect  to  him  in  my  life.” — State 
Trials;  The  Regicides  (an.  1660). 

2.  An  act  of  incivility  or  rudeness. 

“What  is  more  usual  to  warriors  than  impatience  of 
bearing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect  f" — Pope. 

dls-re-spect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  respect, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  act  with  disrespect,  incivility,  or 
rudeness  toward ;  to  treat  with  disrespect. 

“It  is  true,  I  could  have  given  him  a  latter  place; 
but  in  that  I  should  have  disgraced  the  suiter,  and  dis¬ 
respected  the  commander.” — Sir  H.  Wotton:  Remains, 
p.  657. 

dis-r e-spect-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
respectability  (q.  v.).]  That  which  is  disreputable 
or  low ;  blackguardism. 

“Her  taste  for  disrespectability  grew  more  and  more 
remarkable.” — Thackeray:  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  lxiv.  (Davies.) 

dls-re-spect’-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
respectable  (q.  v.).]  Not  respectable,  disreputable, 
contemptible. 

“Not  only  was  he  not  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘respectable’ 
people,  he  was  profoundly  disrespectable."  —  Matthew 
Arnold:  Essays  in  Criticism;  Heine. 

*dis-re-spect’-ed, pa. par.  or  a.  [Disrespect,  v.] 
dis-re-spect'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disrespect ;  -er.]  One 
vho  treats  with  disrespect. 

“Too  many  witty  disrespecters  of  the  Scriptures.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  295. 

dls-re-spect  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect;  -fulil).] 
Wanting  in  respect;  showing  disrespect;  uncivil* 
rude,  irreverent. 

“Quick  to  resent  any  disrespectful  mention  of  his 
name.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

dis-re-spect'-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disrespectful; 
-ly.]  In  a  disrespectful  manner ;  with  disrespect. 

“He  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

dis-re-spect’-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disrespectful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disrespectful;  a  want 
of  respect. 

*dis-re-spect-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disre¬ 
spect,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  disrespect. 
*dis-re-spect'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect;  -ive.] 
Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

“A  disrespective  forgetfulness  of  Thy  mercies.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Soliloquy  62. 

*dis-rev'-er-enge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
reverence  (q.  v.).]  To  treat  with  irreverence  or  dis¬ 
respect. 

“  To  see  his  maiestye  disreuerenced.” — Sir  T.  More : 
Works ,  p.  227. 

dls-ro  be,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  robe 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  strip  of  a  robe  or  dress,  to  undress,  to 
uncover. 

“  When  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  49 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  any  external  covering. 

2.  To  divest,  to  deprive,  to  free. 

“  Who  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  onoe 
of  all  his  old  opinions?” — Locke. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 
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B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  a  robe  or  dress. 

“  Pallas  disrobes i  her  radiant  veil  untied.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  906. 
dls-rob’ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disrobe.] 
dis-rdb'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disrob(e) ;  - er .]  One  who 
Strips  another  of  his  robes  or  dress. 

“  Disrobers  of  gypsies.” — Gayton:  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 
dis-rob'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disrobe.] 

V.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Used  or  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
disrobing ;  as,  a  disrobing  room. 

C.  .4s  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  off  the  robes  or 
dress. 

dls-root’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  root  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

“Whate’erlwas 

Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  201,  202. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tear  or  force  away  from  its  foundation. 

“A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  by  6ub. 
terranean  inundations.” — Goldsmith. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  the  seat,  to  unseat. 

“When  neither  curb  would  crack,  girth  break,  nor 
diff’ring  plunges 

Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  6. 

dis-rdot'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disroot;  -er.]  One  who 
roots  up  or  eradicates  anything, 
dls-root'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disroot.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par  tic  ip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots; 
the  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

dis-rout,  *dis-rowte,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desr outer; 
Fr.  dirouter.']  To  rout,  to  throw  into  confusion. 

dls-rud'-der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rudder 
(Q-  v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  rudder  or  helm. 

*dls-rfil'-i-ly,  *dis-rewl-i-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  dis • 
truly;  -ly.]  Not  according  to  rule  or  order;  in  an 
irregular  or  disorderly  manner. 

*dis-rfil'~y,  *dis-rewl-y,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng. 
rul(e),  and  suff. -y.]  Unruly,  irregular,  disorderly. 

dis-rupt',  a.  [Latin  disruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
dtsrw.»ipo=tobreak  in  pieces :  dis= away,  apart,  and 
rumpo—to  break.]  Torn  asunder,  rent,  broken  in 
pieces,  severed  by  disruption. 

dis-rupt',  v.  t.  [Disrupt,  a.]  To  break  in 
pieces,  to  tear  or  rend  asunder. 

♦dls-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disrupt,  v.] 
dls-rupt’-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disrupt,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bursting,  breaking,  or  tearing 
asunder. 

2.  Geol.:  When  igneous  matter  forces  its  way 
through  the  stratified  rocks,  aud  fills  up  the  rents 
and  fissures  so  made,  it  is  termed  disrupting. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  bursting,  break¬ 
ing,  or  tearing  asunder. 

dis-rup'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  disruptio,  from  dis • 
Tuptus,  pa.  par.  of  disrumpo.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  asunder,  or  of  tearing  in 
pieces. 

“  The  bag  became  entire  as  before  disruption.” — Search* 
Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  tom  asunder. 

“  This  secures  them  from  disruption,  which  they  would 
be  in  danger  of,  upon  a  sudden  stretch  or  contortion.”— 
Ray. 

3.  A  breach,  a  rent,  a  dilaceration. 

“  If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmosphere, 

Their  force  its  curious  texture  cannot  tear. 

Nor  make  disruption  in  the  threads  of  air.” 

Blackmore  Creation. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  rfi  Ch.  Hist. :  The  rending  of  a  church 
in  twain  or  asunder,  with  more  or  less  of  noise  or 
commotion,  or  the  rending  of  a  church,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  from  the  state.  The  expression  is  a  geo¬ 
logical  one,  and  calls  up  the  image  of  rocks  split  or 
shattered  by  earthquake  action  or  by  a  volcanic 
outburst.  It  is  a  stronger  word  than  secession,  the 
latter  term  denoting  such  a  withdrawal  from  a  re¬ 
ligious  body  as  to  leave  its  numbers  little  dimin¬ 
ished,  while  a  disruption  implies  the  departure  of 
so  large  a  part  of  a  church  as  to  leave  it  very 
seriously  shattered,  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  year  1844  was  rendered  memorable  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  upheavals  in  two  of  the  most  respectable 
bodies  of  Christians  among  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ples— one  in  this  country  and  one  in  Britain. 

1.  The  disruption  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  For  a  long  time  previous  to  1844  there  had 


been  an  intense  antagonism  existent  between  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  communicants, 
the  question  of  slavery  furnishing  ground  for  con¬ 
test.  The  Southern  members  were  almost  a  unit 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery,  while  the  Northern  members  were  almost 
as  solidly  opposed  to  it.  The  contest  had,  however, 
been  limited  to  sermonic  and  newspaper  discus¬ 
sions  until  James  O.  Andrew,  a  slaveholder,  was,  by 
the  General  Conference,  elected  a  bishop.  The 
Northern  members  resolutely  protested  against  the 
supervision  of  a  slaveholding  bishop,  while  the 
Southern  contingent  were  equally  determined  that 
he  should  exercise  his  functions.  After  a  stormy 
session  of  the  Conference,  steps  were  taken  looking 
to  a  secession  of  the  great  body  of  the  Southern 
membership.  Led  by  such  men  as  Leroy  M.  Lee, 
David  S.  Doggett,  Lovick  Pierce,  Thomas  O.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Leonidas  Rosser  J.  E.  Langhorne,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  almost  the  entire  body  of  communicants  in 
the  slaveholding  states  seceded,  and  established 
a  new  connection,  which  they  christened  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  , while  the 
Northern  wing  of  the  body  retained  the  old  name. 
A  bitter  light  in  the  courts  for  the  ownership  of  the 
church  property  ensued  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Southern  church.  For  many  years  there 
was,  as  a  result  of  this  contest,  the  most  intense  ani¬ 
mosity  between  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  but 
this  is  now  happily,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
almost  obliterated.  (Editor.) 

2.  The  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland:  On 
May  27,  1834,  the  church,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Moncrieff ,  with  the  approval  of  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party,  who  could  not  himself  propose  it,  not  being 
a  member  of  that  Assembly,  passed  the  “Veto  Act,” 
giving  a  congregation  authority  to  reject  the  pa¬ 
tron’s  presentee  if  they  deemed  him  unsuitable  to 
their  circumstances.  Two  days  later  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Chapel  Act,  which  accorded  to  ministers 
of  Chapels  of  Ease,  or  quoad  sacra  charges,  as  they 
were  often  called,  the  same  rights  as  parish  minis¬ 
ters.  The  majority  of  the  church  believed  that 
they  had  the  power  to  pass  these  measures  without 
consulting  the  state,  and  it  was  a  series  of  subse¬ 
quent  decisions  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  judges, 
declaring  them  illegal,  which  ultimately  produced 
the  disruption. 

In  1840  a  case  arose  at  Stewarton,  in  Ayrshire, 
designed  to  test  the  legality  of  the  boon  conferred 
on  the  quoad  sacra  members  by  the  Chapel  Act  of 
1834,  and  was  decided  against  the  church  by  the 
Court  of  Session  again  by  a  majority  of  eight  to 
five  judges,  on  January  20, 1843.  This  decision,  which 
was  never  appealed  against,  produced  a  deadlock 
in  the  Assembly  of  1843,  the  Evangelical  party 
believing  that  the  Court  was  incomplete  if  the 
quoad  sacra  ministers  were  absent :  and  the  moder¬ 
ate  party  that  its  decisions  would  be  rendered  ille¬ 
gal  if  they  were  present.  Appeals  to  successive 
governments  to  legislate  had  also  been  made,  but  in 
vain.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  retiring  moderator, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
therefore  read  and  tabled  a  protest,  after  which  he 
moved  toward  the  door.  All  who  agreed  with  the 
protest  followed  him  from  the  house.  A  deed  of 
demission  was  afterward  signed  by  474  members. 
Among  the  seceders  were  all  the  missionaries  to 
India,  to  Africa, _  and  to  the  Jews  scattered  abroad. 
The  great  secession  now  described  constituted  the 
“Disruption.”  (Buchanan:  Ten  Years'  Conflict,) 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  which 
resulted  from,  the  rending  asunder  of  rocks,  of 
churches,  &c.,  as  the  Disruption  controversy. 

dis-rupt’-ive,  a.  [Eng.  disrupt;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption;  rend¬ 
ing,  tearing,  or  breaking  asunder. 

“  Coiled  wrought  iron,  which  from  its  pliant  and  fibrous 
character  is  capable  of  checking  and  counteracting  any 
suddenly  disruptive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  steel.”— 
Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  217. 

2.  Produced  by  or  consequent  on  disruption  or 
tearing  asunder. 

*dls  -rupt'-iire,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
rupture  (q.  v.).]  To  tear  or  rend  asunder,  to  break 
in  pieces. 

*dls-rupt'-ure,  s.  [Disrupture,  v.]  A  rending 
or  tearing  asunder;  disruption. 

*dis-rupt'-iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disrupture,  v.] 

*dls-rupt'-iir-lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disrupt¬ 
ure,  v.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  tearing,  rending,  or 
breaking  asunder ;  disruption. 

*dls-sa'fe,  *dis-saiff,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
safe,  saiff  (q.  v.) .]  Insecurity,  danger. 

“  Quhill  wald  he  think  to  luff  hyr  our  the  laiff. 

And  other  quhill  he  thocht  on  his  dissaiff.” 

Wallace,  v.  612. 


♦diss -US-sent,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent , 
V.  (q.  v.)]  To  dissent. 

“  He  for  himselfe  and  the  remanent  of  the  Prelates  diss- 
assentit  thereto  simplioiter.” — Keith:  History,  p.  37. 

*dlss’-jis-sent,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Dissent. 

“Add  to  this,  Or  reasons  be  givin  of  thair  dissassent 
approvin  be  the  Oommissioneris.” — Append.  Acts  Chas.  I. 
(1814),  v.  677. 

dls-sat-ls-fac’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sat¬ 
isfaction  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  being  dissatisfied; 
discontent ;  a  feeling  of  something  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  one’s  wish. 

“The  ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but  is  subject 
to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.” — Addison:  Spec¬ 
tator. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  dissatisfaction  and 
dislike,  see  Dislike. 

dis-sat-is-fac -tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissatis¬ 
factory ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dissatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  a  failure  or  inability  to  give  satisfaction  or 
content ;  unsatisfactoriness. 

“Their  poorness,  emptiness,  insufficiency,  dissatisfao- 
toriness.” — Hall:  Contempt.,  vob  ii.;  Happiness. 

dis-sat-Is-fac'-tor-jf,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
satisfactory  (q.  v.).]  Failing  to  give  satisfaction; 
causing  discontent  or  dissatisfaction;  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

“  An  answer  very  dissatisfactory.” — Parliamentary  Hist.: 
Charles  II.  (an.  1678). 


dis-sat-is-fied,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Dissatisfy.] 
dis-sat'-is-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  satisfy 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  J 


■  fail  to  satisfy,  to  fall  short  of  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of. 


“  One  after  one  they  take  their  turns,  nor  have  I  on* 
espied 

That  does  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied.” 

Wordsworth:  Star-gazers. 

2.  To  make  discontented,  to  displease. 

“No  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolution." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*dls-sat'-ls-fy-ihg,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissatisfy.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  dissatisfied  or 
discontented. 

*dis-sav'-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  savage  (q.  v.)7j  To  raise  from  the  state  of 
savages;  to  civilize. 


“Those  wilde  kingdomes  .  .  , 

Which  I  dissavaged  and  made  nobly  civill.” 

Chapman:  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  i.  (Davies.) 

*dis-scat’-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  scatter 
(q-  v.).]  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

“The  broken  remnants  of  disscattered  power.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

*dls-se'a-§&n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  season 
(q.  v.).]  To  spoil  the  flavor  of. 

“  By  mixing  with  the  Nilus  disseason  his  waters.”— 
Sandys:  Travels,  p.  106.  (Davies.) 

*dis-se  at,  v.  t.  [Pref.  clis,  and  Eng.  seat  (q.  v.).J 
To  remove  or  eject  from  a  seat. 

“This  push 

Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

dls-sect’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dissectus,  pa.  particip.  of 
disseco— to  cutup:  dis = aw  ay,  apart,  and  »eco= to 
cut;  Fr.  dissiquei ;  Sp.  discecar .] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cut  up,  or  in  pieces,  to  disjoint. 


Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  into  the  com¬ 
position  of ;  to  analyze. 


“This  paragraph,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  wortf 
throughout,  I  have  dissected  for  a  sample.” — Atterbury. 
*(2)  To  punish. 


But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes.” 

.  Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  i. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Surg.:  To  divide  or  cut  up  an  animal  body, 
according  x  to  certain  rules,  for  the  purpose  or 
examining  the  structure  and  use  of  its  several 
parts ;  or  to  discover  the  cause,  source,  or  seat  of 
any  morbid  affection  of  the  tissues,  &c. 

“  On  dissecting  the  head,  the  brain  is  found  to  be  over 
charged.” — Farmer:  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  ch 
i.,  ser.  9. 


2.  Comm. :  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  dissecting- 
clerk  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


dissected 


3-  Histol.  &■  An  at. :  To  cut  up  or  divide  a  plant  or 
body  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure, 
use.&c.,  of  the  several  parts. 

dis-sect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dissect.] 

A.  .As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cut  or  divided  into  pieces. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Surg.:  Cut  up  or  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  structure,  use,  &c.,  of  the  several 
parts. 

‘  *  The  footprints  and  impressions  of  diseases  in  diverse 
bodies  dissected." — Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  a  number 
of  narrow  stripes  or  segment. 

"Dissected  applies  to  leaves  with  radiating  variation, 
having  numerous  narrow  divisions.” — Balfour:  Botany, 
§  148. 

dissected  map.  An  educational  device  to  teach 
geography.  A  map  is  pasted  on  to  a  thin  board  or 
veneer,  and  thus  mounted  is  sawn  apart  into  pieces, 
following  the  national  lines  of  demarcation.  The 
pieces  being  mixed,  ingenuity  and  study  are  required 
to  fit  them  all  together  in  order. 

dls-sect'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dissect;  - able .]  That 
may  or  can  be  dissected. 

“Keill  has  reckoned  up  in  the  human  body  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six  muscles  dissectible." — Paley.-  Natural 
Theology,  ch,  ix. 

dls-sect'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissect.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing  into 
pieces. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  examining  into  minutely,  or 
analyzing. 

II.  Surg. :  The  act  or  science  of  anatomical  dis¬ 
section. 

dissecting-clerk,  s. 

Comm.:  A  clerk  in  a  laTge  wholesale  establish¬ 
ment,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  out  and  enter  the 
items  in  an  invoice  according  to  the  departments  of 
the  business  to  which  they  belong;  so  that  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  any  particular  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  ascertained  at  any  moment.  (Ena. 
Col.) 

dissecting-forceps,  s. 

Anat. :  A  pair  of  long  tweezers  used  in  dissecting. 

dissecting-knife,  s. 

Anat.:  The  knives  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers 
were  of  an  Ethiopic  stone,  probably  flint.  Herodo¬ 
tus  describes  them.  A  flint  knife  was  also  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians  in  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  of  circumcision.  [Knife.] 
The  modem  dissecting  bistoury,  scalpel,  or  knife, 
each  and  all  are  usually  made  of  one  solid  piece  of 
metal  having  no  porous  handles  or  other  attach¬ 
ments  to  absorb  and  retain  the  poisonous  matters 
from  the  subjects, 
dissecting-microscope,  s. 

Anat. :  A  microscope  with  rack  adjustment  for 
focus,  spring  clips  to  hold  the  object-slide,  movable 
arm  for  carrying  the  lenses,  used  for  anatomical 
and  botanical  investigations.  Beneath  the  eye¬ 
glass  is  a  gutta-percha  stage  and  a  circle  of  glass 
illuminated  by  a  mirror  below. 

dls-sec-tion,  s.  [Fr.  dissection;  Sp.  dissecion; 
Ital,  dissezione,  from  Lat.  dissectus,  pa.  par.  of 
dtsseco.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  oi  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 

“  There  must  be  many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry 
and  in  the  timber.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“X  made  divers  accurate  dissections  of  the  eyes  of 
moles.  ’ — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  examining  minutely  or  analyzing. 

“  So  true  and  so  perfect  a  dissection  of  human  kind.” — 
Glanvill. 

*(2)  A  minute  or  single  part. 

“All  his  kindnesses  in  their  several  dissections  fully 
commendable.” — Sidney:  Defense  of  Poesie,  p.  554. 

II.  Surg. :  The  act  or  science  of  cutting  up  or  dis¬ 
secting  an  animal  or  vegetable  body  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  structure  and  use  of  its  several 
organs  and  tissues. 

III.  Anat.:  The  dissection  of  the  human  body  for 
purposes  of  science  was  ordered  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  in  the  coUege  of  Alexandria.  He  even 
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authorized  the  vivisection  of  criminals  condemned 
to  death.  Herophilus  of  Cos  was  among  the  first 
of  the  professors  in  this  great  school  of  medicine. 
[Anatomy.] 

dls-sec’-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dissect;  -or.]  One  who  dis¬ 
sects  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  anatomy ;  an  anatomist. 

“A  designer  or  painter,  a  dissector  or  anatomist.” — 
Greenhill:  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  177. 

dls-se  ize,  dls-se  ise,  *dis-seaze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  des - 
saisir.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  strip,  to  divest,  to  deprive. 

“He  disseised  him  self  of  alle,  yald  it  to  Sir  Jon.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  250. 

2.  Law:  To  deprive  of  the  seizin  or  possession  of; 
to  dispossess  wrongfully. 

“His  ancient  patrimony  which  his  family  had  been 
disseized  of.” — Locke. 

dls-se  ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disseize.] 

dis-seiz-ee',  s.  [Eng.  disseiz(e) ;  -ee.] 

Laic :  One  who  is  deprived  unlawfully  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  estate. 

dls-seiz -In,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  When  a  man  invades  the  possession  of  another,  and  by 
force  or  surprise  turns  him  out  of  the  occupation  of  his 
lands,  [this]  is  termed  a  disseizin,  being  a  deprivation  of 
the  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold  of  the  lands,  which 
the  tenant  before  enjoyed.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  13. 

dis-seiz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disseize.] 

A.  &  B=  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive  : 

Law :  The  same  as  Disseizin  (q.  v.). 

dis-seiz’-or,  *dis-seis-er,  s.  [Eng.  disseizee); 
-or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deprives  another  unlaw¬ 
fully  of  what  is  his  right. 

“Thou  ...  art  disseiser  of  another’s  right.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  War,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  unlawfully  deprives  another  of 
the  possession  of  an  estate. 

“The  law  hath  been  that  the  disseisor  could  not  reSnter 
without  action.” — Selden:  Illust.  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
song  xvii. 

dls-seiz'-or-ess,  s.  [Eng.  disseizor;  -ess.] 

Law:  A  woman  who  unlawfully  deprives  any 
person  of  possession  of  an  estate. 

dis-seiz -lire,  *dis-seis-ure,s.  [Eng.diseiz(e); 
-ure.]  The  act  of  disseizing  another;  disseizin. 

“  To  take  revenge  for  .  .  .  the  disseisures,  which 
his  hided  enemies  had  made  in  his  lands  there.” — Speed: 
Henry  III.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ix.,  §  47. 

*dis-self,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  self  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  one  beside  one’s  self ;  to  stupefy. 

“This  shivering  writer  that  my  soule  benums. 
Freezes  my  senses,  and  disselfs  me  so.” 

Sylvester:  The  Trophies,  1,116.  (Davies.) 

*dls-sem'-blll,  a.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  desha • 
bills.]  Undressed,  unclothed. 

“Wallace  statur,  off  gretnes,  and  off  hycht 
Was  jugyt  thus,  be  discretioun  off  rycht, 

That  saw  him,  bath  dissembill  and  in  weid; 
ix  quartaris  large  he  was  in  lenth  indeid.” 

Wallace,  ix.  1,924. 

*dls-sem'-bla-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sem- 
blable  (q.  v.).]  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

“  All  humaine  things,  lyke  the  Silenes,  or  duble  images 
of  Alcibiades,  have  two  faces,  much  alike  and  dissem- 
blable." — Morice  Encom.  by  Chaloner,  E  3. 

dis-sem  -blance  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dissembl(e) ; 
- ance .]  The  act  or  power  of  dissembling. 

“  I  wanted  those  old  instruments  of  state  • 
Dissemblance  and  suspect.” 

Marston:  Malcontent,  i.  4. 

*dls-sem'-blan$e  (2),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
semblance  (q.  v.).]  An  unlikeness,  or  dissimilarity. 

“  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dissemblance  between  one 
wise  man  and  another.” — Osborne:  Advice  to  a  Son  (1658). 

dls-sem'-ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  dissembler;  Fr. 
dissimuler,  from  Lat.  dissimulo— to  dissimulate,  to 
conceal:  dis=  away,  apart,  and  simulo— to  pretend; 
Sp.  disimular ;  Ital.  dissimulare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  reaHy  is ;  to 
hide  under  a  false  appearance  ;  to  disguise,  to  con¬ 
ceal. 

“  They  should  have  either  dissembled  their  displeasure, 
or  openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for  it.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to  feign. 

“  Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  243. 


disseminating 

*3.  To  imitate. 

“  The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vili.  875, 

*4.  To  disguise,  to  make  unrecognizable. 

“  I’ll  put  it  [a  gown]  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself 
in’t.” — Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  give  a  false  appearance. 

“  What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 

Made  me  compare  with  Hermia’s  sphery  eyne  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Nightts  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  assume  a  false  appearance ;  to  play  the 
hypocrite ;  to  conceal  or  disguise  one’s  real  thoughts 
under  a  false  exterior. 

“  She  was  far  too  violent  to  flatter  or  to  dissemble.’’— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dissemble  and  to 
conceal,  see  Conceal. 

dls-sem-bled  (bled  as  b?ld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Dissemble.] 

dls-sem  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  dissembl(e ) :  -er.l  One 
who  dissembles  or  conceals  his  real  thoughts  or 
opinions  under  a  false  exterior ;  one  who  feigns  what 
he  does  not  think  or  believe  ;  a  hypocrite. 

“  Those  very  dissemblers  whose  villany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dissembler  and 
hypocrite,  see  Hypocrite. 

dls-sem'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissemble.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  disguising  under  a  false 
appearance ;  dissimulation. 

“  Which  some  that  art  of  wise  dissembling  call.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  iii.,  c.  i. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  false  character;  hypoc¬ 
risy. 

“  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

dls-sem. ’-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dissembling;  - ly .] 
In  a  dissembling  manner;  with  dissimulation; 
hypocritically. 

“  And  yet  dissemblingly  he  thoughts 
To  dallye  aud  to  play.” 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  9. 

dls-sem  -I-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  disseminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dissemino=to  scatter  seed:  dis=  away, 
apart,  and  semino=to  sow  seed ;  se  men = seed ;  Fr, 
dissdminer;  Sp.  diseminar ;  Ital.  disseminare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

“  Some  plants  are  disseminated  generally  over  th« 
globe.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  1,142. 

2.  To  publish,  to  circulate. 

“The  papers  .  .  .  were  disseminated  at  the  public 
charge.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  sow  the  seeds  of ;  to  sow  as  seed. 

“  Swept  with  a  woman’s  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  616,  617. 

4.  To  scatter  as  seed ;  to  spread  abroad  with  a 
view  to  growth  or  propagation ;  to  circulate. 

“  How  can  it  be  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be  more 
apt  to  be  disseminated  than  a  good  one?” — Bishop  Taylor: 
Original  Sin,  ch.  vi.,  s.  1. 

5.  To  spread,  to  diffuse,  to  circulate. 

“  There  is  a  nearly  uniform  and  constant  fire  or  heat 
disseminated  throughout  the  body  of  the  earth.” — Wood¬ 
ward. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  spread,  to  be  diffused. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disseminate  and 
to  spread,  see  Spread. 

dls-sem-I-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dissemi¬ 
nate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Scattered,  spread,  or  circulated 
about. 

2.  Min.:  Occurring  in  small  portions  scattered 
about  or  through  some  other  substance. 

dls-sem'-ln-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissem¬ 
inate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  scattering,  spreading, 
circulating,  or  diffusing;  dissemination. 

“  The  disseminating  of  heresies  and  infusing  of  preju¬ 
dices.” — Hammond:  Fundamentals. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dissever 


dlS-Sem-l-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissemination  from 
disseminatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissemino ;  Fr.  dissemina¬ 
tion;  Ital .  disseminazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  disseminating,  spreading,  or  circulat¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  growth,  advancement,  or  propa¬ 
gation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  diffused, 
dls-sem  -I-na-tive ,  a.  [Eng.  disseminat(e) ; 

-ive.  ] 

1.  Tending  to  disseminate ;  disseminating. 

2.  Easily  disseminated  or  spread. 

dls-sem  -I-na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  disseminat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  disseminates  or  spreads  about ;  a  circu¬ 
lator. 

dis-sen-sion,  *dis-cen-cioun,  *dis-sen-cioun, 
*dis-sen-ciun,  s.  [Lat.  dissensio,  from  dissensus, 
pa.  par.  of  disse?i<io= to  differ  in  opinion :  dis=away, 
apart;  sentio= to  feel,  to  think;  Fr.  dissension: 
Port.  dissengao;  Sp.  disension;  Ital.  dissenzione.] 
Disagreement  of  opinion ;  discord,  contention,  dif¬ 
ference,  quarrel,  strife ;  a  breach  of  friendship  or 
concord. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dissension , 
contention  and  discord:  “A  collision  of  opinions 
produces  dissension :  a  collision  of  interests  pro¬ 
duces  contention;  a  collision  of  humors  produces 
discord.  A  love  of  one’s  own  opinion,  combined 
with  a  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  gives 
rise  to  dissension ;  selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of 
contention;  and  an  ungoverned  temper  that  of 
discord.  Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies,  or  com¬ 
munities  of  men :  contention  and  discord  to  individ¬ 
uals.  .  .  .  Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  men  from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve 
the  bonds  of  society ;  contention  is  accompanied 
by  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  many  evil  passions ; 
discord  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  kind  affec¬ 
tions,  and  bars  all  tender  intercourse.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

If  For  the  difference  between  dissension  and  differ¬ 
ence ,  see  Difference. 

*dis-sen’-sious,  *dls-sen'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
sent;  - ious .]  Disposed  to  dissension  or  discord; 
quarrelsome,  contentious,  factious,  seditious. 

“  You  dissensions  rogues, 

That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 

Make  yourselves  scabs.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

*dls-sen  -sious-ljf,  *dis  -  sen  -  tious-ly ,  adv. 
[Eng.  dissensions;  -ly.]  In  a  quarrelsome  or  fac¬ 
tious  manner. 

“  No  more  the  gods  dissensiously  employ 
Their  high-housed  powers.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

dis-sent',  *dis-sente,  v.i.  [Latin  dissentio= to 
differ  in  opinion :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sentio  = 
to  feel,  to  think  ;  Sp.  disentir ;  Ital.  dissentire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  differ  or  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion ;  to  hold  opposite  views. 

“  Malice  had  no  leisure  to  dissent.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

H  It  is  followed  by  from. 

“  There  are  many  opinions  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  ourselves.”— 
Addison:  Spectator. 

*2.  To  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature. 

“We  see  a  general  agreement  in  the  secret  opinion  of 
men,  that  every  man  ought  to  embrace  the  religion  which 
is  true,  and  to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatever  dissenteth  from 
it,  but  that  most  which  doth  farthest  dissent.” — Hooker: 
Eccl.  Polity. 

II.  Eccles. :  To  differ  on  points  of  doctrine,  rites, 
or  government  from  an  established  church;  not 
to  conform. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dissent  and  to 
differ,  see  Differ. 

dis-sent',  s.  [Dissent,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  difference  or  disagreement  of  opinion. 
“Hadstthou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent, 

Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1160,  1161. 

2.  A  declaration  or  difference  of  opinion. 

*3.  Contrariety  or  opposition  of  nature  or  quali¬ 
ties. 

“The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters  may 
hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  the  dissent  of  the 
metals.  Therefore  where  the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and 
yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  the  dissent  is  in  the 
metals.” — Bacon. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  principles  of  the  Dissenters ;  the 
body  of  Dissenters  collectively. 

*dis-sen-ta  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  dissentaneus,  from 
dissentio.]  Disagreeing,  inconsistent,  discordant. 

“  Being  dissentaneous  and  repugnant  to  the  common 
humor  and  genius  of  mankind.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 


*dls-sen-ta  -ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissentane¬ 
ous;  -ness. ]  Disagreeableness,  contrariety.  (Ash.) 

*dis-sent'-<j,-n^,  a.  [Lat.  dissentaneus .]  Dis¬ 
sentaneous,  disagreeing,  inconsistent. 

“  The  parts  are  not  discrete,  or  dissentany,  tor  both  con¬ 
clude  not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such  a  form 
the  proposition  is  ridiculous.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

If  In  some  copies  the  reading  is  dissentary. 

♦dls-sen-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dissent;  - ation .]  Dis¬ 
agreement,  discord,  dispute,  dissension. 

“To  leave  their  jars, 

Their  strifes,  dissentations ,  and  all  civil  warres.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  2. 

dis-sent -er,  s.  [Eng.  dissent;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  dissents,  disagrees,  or 
differs  from  another  in  opinion ;  one  who  holds 
or  expresses  different  or  contrary  views. 

“  They  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree  with 
dissenters  in  that;  but  differ  only  in  assigning  of  rea¬ 
sons.” — Locke. 

2.  Eng.  Ch.  Hist. :  One  who  dissents  from  the 
Established  Church. 

dis-sent -er-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  dissenter;  -ism.'] 
The  spirit  or  principles  of  dissent  or  of  dissenters. 

“  The  shop-keeping  dissenterism  of  Carlingford.” — 
Mrs.  Oliphant:  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  iii. 

*dis-sent'-er-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dissenter ;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  convert  to  be  a  dissenter. 

“  They  became  wholly  individualized  and  semi-dissent- 
erized.” — Bp.  Wilberforce,  in  Life,  i.  128. 

dis-sen -ti-ent  (or  tient  as  shent),  a.&s.  [Lat. 

dissentiens,  pr.  par.  of  dissentio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disagreeing  or  differing  in  opinion ; 
holding  or  expressing  contrary  views. 

“  One  dissentient  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  island.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  disagrees  or  differs  in 
opinion  ;  one  who  holds  or  expresses  contrary  views ; 
a  dissenter. 

“Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed,  the  first  by 
twenty-seven,  the  second  by  [twenty-one,  dissentients.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

dis-sent'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissent,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Differing  or  disagreeing  in  opin¬ 
ion  ;  holding  contrary  views. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Differing  or  dissenting  on  points  of  doctrine, 
rites,  or  government,  from  an  established  church  ; 
nonconformist. 

“Many  of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed 
their  concurrence  in  these  charitable  sentiments.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  a  body  of  dissenters ; 
as,  a  dissenting  chapel. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  holding  or  expressing 
contrary  opinions  ;  dissent,  disagreement  of  opinion. 

“And  if  my  dissentings  at  any  time  were  out  of  error.” 
— King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Eccles. :  The  act  of  separating  or  dissenting 
from  an  established  church. 

*dis-sent'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  dissent iment.]  Dissent, 
disagreement. 

“Among  other  things,  the  dissentment  from  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  last  meeting  about  Earlstoun’s  going  abroad, 
was  very  discouraging,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  con¬ 
tention  and  division.” — Contend,  of  Societies,  p.  21. 

dis-sep-i-ment,  s.  [Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and 
sepimentum—a  partition,  a  division  ;  sepio— to  fence 
or  hedge.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  division  in  the  ovary;  a  true  dissepi¬ 
ment  is  formed  when  the  carpels  are  so  united  that 
the  edges  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  ones  by  their 
union  form  a  septum.  Each 
dissepiment  is  formed  by  a 
double  wall  of  two  laminse  : 
when  the  carpels  are 
placed  side  by  side,  true  dis¬ 
sepiments  must  be  vertical 
and  not  horizontal.  A  spu¬ 
rious  or  false  dissepiment  is 
formed  when  the  divisions 
are  not  joined  by  the  union 
of  the  edges  of  contiguous 
carpels.  They  are  often 
horizontal,  and  are  then 
called  Phragmata.  In  the 
Crucifer®  they  are  vertical. 

“  The  axis  united  to  the  pari- 
etes  by  dissepiments.” — Balfour: 

2.  Zodl. :  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  des¬ 
ignate  certain  imperfect  transverse  partitions  which 


grow  from  the  septa  of  many  corals.  They  are  in¬ 
complete  horizontal  plates,  which  grow  from  the 
sides  of  the  septa,  stretching  from  one  septum  to 
another,  and  more  or  less  interfering  with  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  loculi,  and  breaking  them  up  into  a 
series  of  cells. 

*dis-sert',  v.  i.  [Lat.  disserto=  to  debate,  to  dis¬ 
cuss.]  To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  treat,  to  debate. 

“Whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  reli- 
gion.” — Harris:  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness. 

*dis'-ser-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dissertatus,  pa.  par.  of 
disserto.]  To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  dissert. 

dis-ser-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissertatio,  from  dis¬ 
sertatus,  pa.  par.  of  disserto ;  Fr.  dissertation;  Sp. 
disertacion ;  Ital.  dissertazione.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  any  subject;  an  argument,  a  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“  In  a  certaine  dissertation  had  once  with  Master 
Cheeke.” — Speed:  Edward  VI.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  A  disquisition,  treatise,  or  essay. 

“Plutarch,  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  Poets,  quotes 
an  instance  of  Homer’s  judgment  in  closing  a  ludicrous 
scene  with  decency  and  instruction.” — Broome:  On  the 
Odyssey. 

U  For  the  difference  between  dissertation  and 
essay,  see  Essay. 

dlS-ser-ta  -tion-9,1,  a.  [Eng  dissertation;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dissertation ; 
disquisitional. 

dis-ser-ta-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  dissertation;  -ist.] 
One  who  composes  a  dissertation ;  an  essayist,  a  dis- 
sertator. 

dis-ser-ta '-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dissertatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disserto.]  One  who  composes  a  dissertation  ; 
a  discourser. 

“Our  dissertator  learnedly  argues,  if  these  books  lay 
untouched  and  unstirred,  they  must  have  moldered 
away.” — Boyle :  On  Bentley’s  Phalaris,  p.  114. 

dis-ser've,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  serve 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  desservir .]  To  do  a  disservice  to ;  to  in¬ 
jure,  to  hurt,  to  prejudice. 

"  The  objection  will  as  much  disserve  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Home.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

*dis-ser  ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disserve.] 

dis-ser'-vige,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desservice.]  An  injury, 
detriment,  or  prejudice ;  an  ill- turn. 

“Which  would  be  of  nckdisservice  to  a  person  in  health.” 
— Bp.  Horne:  Works,  vol.  v.;  Self-Denial,  dis.  1. 

dis-ser  -vige-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
serviceable  (q.  v.).]  Not  serviceable,  injurious, 
hurtful,  detrimental,  prejudicial. 

“.  .  .  render  m  e  disserviceable  in  the  employment.” 

Hall:  Contempt.;  vol.  i.,  The  Good  Steward. 

dis-ser  -vlge-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disservice- 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disserviceable  or 
prejudicial ;  hurtfulness. 

“All  action  being  for  some  end,  and  not  the  end  itself, 
its  aptness  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden,  must  be 
founded  upon  its  serviceableness  or  disserviceableness  to 
some  end.” — Norris. 

dis-ser'-vige-ii-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  disserviceable; 
-ly.]  In  a  hurtful,  injurious,  or  prejudicial  man¬ 
ner  ;  not  serviceably. 

“  I  did  nothing  disserviceably  to  your  majesty,  or  the 
duke.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  pt.  ii.,  p.  17. 

*dis-serv'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disserve.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  disservice¬ 
able. 

*dis-sete,  a.  [Lat.  dissetus= scattered,  pa.  par. 
of  dissero=  to  sow  or  scatter  abroad:  d?s= away, 
apart,  and  sero= to  sow.]  Scattered,  dispersed. 

“  Wander  alwaies  they  do  from  place  to  place,  dissete 
farre  and  wide  asunder,  without  house  and  home.” — P. 
Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

*dis-set’-tle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  settle 
(q.  v.).]  To  unsettle,  to  unfix,  to  disturb. 

“Not  to  shake  or  dissettle  anything  thereby.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  721. 

dis-set-tle-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  settle¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  unsettling  or  disturbing; 
the  state  of  being  unsettled. 

“A  dissettlement  of  the  whole  birthright  of  England.” — 
Marvell:  Works,  i.  615. 

dis-sev-er,  *de-sev-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  dis- 
sevrer,  desevrer;  Ital.  disseperare,  from  Lat.  dis= 
away,  apart,  andseparo=to  separate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  divide  into  parts,  to 
disunite,  to  sunder. 

“  Dissevering  with  my  knife 
A  waxen  cake.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  xii. 


Dissepiment. 

1.  Section  of  Ovary  of 
Crocus.  2.  Phrag¬ 
mata  of  Cassia. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  *=  kw. 


disseverance 
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dissipation 


2.  To  separate,  to  cut  away. 

“  I  am  .  .  .  deseuered  fro  thy  syght.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  814. 

3.  To  break  up,  to  disintegrate,  to  dissolve. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate. 

“  So  that  I  shulde  not  dissever 
Fro  hir,  in  whom  is  all  my  light.” 

Gower,  ii.  97 

2.  To  branch  off ;  to  go  in  different  directions. 

“  Like  river  branches,  far  and  wide, 

Dissevering  as  they  run.” 

Hemans:  Meeting  of  the  Brothers. 

dis-s§v  -er-sj,n$e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desseverance,  des- 
sevrance .]  The  act  of  dissevering  or  separating ; 
separation ;  a  division,  a  space. 

“  Betwene  the  which  was  meane  disseuerance 
From  every  bro'/e,  to  show  a  distance.” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

*dis-sev-er-a  -tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dessevreison,  from 
Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  separatio=  a  separa¬ 
tion.]  The  act  of  dissevering  or  separating;  dissev¬ 
erance. 

dis-sev  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dissever.] 

dis-sev  -er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissever.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  severing,  separating, 
dividing,  or  disuniting. 

“The  dissevering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow  of 
many  actions. — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

dis-sev -er-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dissever ;  -ment.']  The 
act  of  dissevering,  dividing,  or  disuniting. 

“  The  disseverment  of  bone  and  vein.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

*dis-shad  -ow,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  shadow 
(q.  v.).]  To  free  or  clear  from  shadow  or  shade,  or 
anything  which  darkens  or  blinds. 

“  Soon  as  he  again  disshadowed  is.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph. 

*dis-she  ath,  v.t .  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sheath 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  out  of  a  sheath ;  to  unsheath. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  drop  out  of  the  sheath. 

“His  sword  dissheathing  pierced  his  own  thigh.” — 

Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  8. 

*dls-ship',  v.  t.  .Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ship  (q.  v.).] 
To  remove  from  a  ship,  to  unship. 

“The  captaine  shal  from  time  to  time  disship  any 
artificer  .  .  .  out  of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the 
other  three  ships.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  297. 

*dis-shlv  er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
shiver  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shiver  or  break  in  pieces. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  shivered  or  broken  in 
pieces. 

“  And  shieldes  disshyuering  cracke.” 

Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  50.  (Davies.) 

*dis-shiv’-ered,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  shivered 
(q.  v.).]  Shivered  in  pieces. 

“ Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  21. 

*dis-shroud  ,  *dis-shrdwd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  shroud  (q.  v.).]  To  make  open,  plain,  or 
manifest.  ( Stanihurst .) 

dls  -sl-df?nce,  s.  [Lat.  dissidentia,  from  dis- 
sidens,  pr.par.  of  dissideo— to  disagree.]  A  disagree¬ 
ment,  discord,  or  dissent. 

dis  -si-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dissidens,  p’.  oar.  of 
dissideo  —  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  sedeo= to  sit.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disagreeing ;  not  in  agreement  or  accord,  dis¬ 
cordant. 

“As  our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs.” — 
Robinson:  Tr.  of  More’s  Utopia  (1651),  ch.  ix. 

2.  Dissenting ;  specially  dissenting  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  church. 

“  Dissident  priests  also  give  enough..”— Carlyle. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Gen. :  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  in  opinion 
or  views;  one  who  dissents  from  or  opposes  any 
motion. 

“If  a  few  dissidents  managed  to  get  in,  they  were 
shouted  down  or  expelled  by  main  force.”— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Specifically: 

1.  Religion:  One  who  dissents  from  an  established 
church ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  Hist.:  A  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or  member  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Poland,  who,  under  the  old 
elective  monarchy,  was  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
his  faith. 

“The  diet  appeared  to  treat  the  complaints  of  the  dis¬ 
sidents  with  great  moderation.”— Guthrie:  Poland. 


♦dis-sighf  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sight  (q.  v.).]  Anything  annoying  or  unpleasant  to 
the  sight ;  an  eyesore. 

“Brummel  .  .  .  the  king  of  elegance  was  banished 
even  the  table  d’hote  because  he  was  a  dissight  and  an 
annoyance. ” — The  Theologian  (1845),  ii.  269. 

dis-sll  -I-^n§e,  s.  [Lat.  dissiliens,  pr.  par.  of 
dissilio—  to  leap  apart  or  asunder:  dis=  away,  apart, 
and  salio=  to  leap.]  The  act  of  leaping  or  starting 
asunder. 

dis-sil  -I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  dissiliens,  pr.  par.  of  dis- 
silio.~\ 

.  Bot.:  Starting  asunder;  bursting  asunder;  part¬ 
ing  with  violence. 

“  In  the  case  of  many  Euphorbiaceae,  as  Hura  crepitans, 
the  cocci  separate  with  great  force  and  elasticity,  the 
cells  being  called  dissilient.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  538. 

*dis-sil-i '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissilio=  to  leap  or  start 
asunder.]  The  act  of  starting,  springing,  or  burst¬ 
ing  asunder  or  apart. 

“JThe  dissilition  of  that  air  was  great.” — Boyle:  Works, 

dis-sim'-i-lar,  a.  [Fr.  dissimilaire.~\  Not  simi¬ 
lar  or  alike ;  unlike  in  any  way ;  heterogeneous,  dis¬ 
cordant,  opposed.  [Similar.] 

“  Our  imaginations  paint  souls  and  angels  in  as  dissimi¬ 
lar  a  resemblance.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  vii. 

dis-sim-I-lar  -l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  simi¬ 
larity  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  dissimilar  or 
unlike ;  unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

“We  might  account  even  for  a  greater  dissimilarity.” — 
Sir  W.  Jones:  On  the  Chinese,  dis.  7. 

dis-sim'-i-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dissimilar ;  - ly .] 
In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

“  With  verdant  shrubs  dissimilarly  gay.” 

Smart:  The  Hop-Garden,  bk.  1. 

dis-sim-i-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissimilatio,  from 
<fissiwiZfs=unlike.]  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“The  converse  of  the  processes  just  considered  is  dissim¬ 
ilation,  by  which  two  identical  sounds  are  made  unlike, 
or  two  similar  sounds  are  made  to  diverge.” — H.  Sweet,  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  (1873-74),  p.  473. 

dis-sim'-i-le,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  simile 
(q.  v.).]  Comparison  or  illustration  by  contraries. 

dis-sim-il'-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  d issimilitudo :  d.is= 
away,  apart,  and  similitudo  =  likeness ;  similis  = 
like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity ;  a  want 
or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 

“  The  dissimilitude  between  the  Divinity  and  images.” 
—Stilling fleet. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  dissimile ;  a  comparison  by  contraries. 

*dis-sim’-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  dissimulatus ,  pa.  par. 

of  dissimulo=to  dissemble.]  Dissembling,  disguise. 

“  Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Cresseide. 

dis-sim  -u-late,  v.  t.  [Dissimulate,  a.]  To 
dissemble,  to  conceal,  to  disguise. 

“  Public  feeling  required  the  meagerness  of  nature  to 
be  dissimulated  by  tall  barricades  of  frizzed  curls  and 
bows.” — G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  iii. 

fdis-sim'-u-la-ter,  *dis-sim-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat. 

dissimulator. ]  A  dissembler. 

“Dissimulator  as  I  was  to  others.” — Lytton:  Pelham,  ch. 
lxvii.  (Davies.) 

dis-sim-u-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissimulatio,  from 
dissimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissimulo=to  dissemble 
(q.  v.) ;  F t.  dissimulation ;  Sp.  disimulacion ;  Port. 
dissimulaQao ;  Ital.  dissimulazione.\  The  act  of 
dissembling;  a  disguising  or  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance;  false  pretension,  hypocrisy. 

“Simulation  is  a  pretense  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimula¬ 
tion  a  concealment  of  what  is.” — Tatler,  No.  213. 

*dis-sim  -ule,  *dis-sim-i-len,  *dis-sim-u-len, 
*dis-sym-ele,  *dis-sym-yl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dissi- 
muler;  Port,  dissimular ;  Sp.  disimular;  Ital.  dis- 
simulare,  from  Lat.  dissimulo.~\ 

A.  Trans.:  To  dissemble,  to  hide  under  a  false 
appearance. 

“To  the  intent  he  would  not  discomfort  his  friend 
Titus,  [he]  dissimuled  his  heaviness.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gov¬ 
ernor,  124. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dissemble. 

“  So  wele  dissimulen  he  coude.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  385. 

2.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

“Wherfor  Saul  dissymylide  to  go  out.” — Wycliffe:  1 
Kings  xxiii.  13.  (Purvey.) 

*dis-slm -u-ler,  *dis-sim-i-lour,  *dis-sim-u- 
lour,  s.  [Lat.  dissimulator,  from  dissimulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dissimulo;  Ital.  dissimulatore ;  Sp.  disimu - 
lador;  Port,  dissimulador.]  A  dissembler. 

“  O  fals  dissimulour,  O  Greke  Sinon.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.:  16,714. 


*dis-slm  -u-llng,  *dis-sim-i-lyng,  *dis-sim-u~ 
lynge,  *dys-sym-y-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis- 

SIMULE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  dissembling;  dissimula¬ 
tion. 

“  Thynges  .  .  .  whiche  I  shal  with  dissimulynge 
amende.”  Chaucer:  Troilus,  v.  1,625. 

*dis'-sip-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissipabilis,  from  dis- 
sipo=  to  dissipate.]  Capable  of  being  easily  dissi¬ 
pated,  scattered,  or  dispersed. 

“They  render  the  aliment  both  less  dissipable  and 
more  separable.” — Bacon:  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

*dis-si-pand-ing,  a.  [Lat.  dissipans,  pa.  par. 
of  dissipo=to  scatter,  to  waste.]  Dissipated,  profli¬ 
gate,  spendthrift. 

“  Young  Noy,  the  dissipanding  Noy,  is  killed  in 
France.” — Letter  to  Wentworth,  April  6,  1636.  (Nares.) 

dis'-sl-pate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissipatus,  pr.  par. 
of  dissipo= to  scatter,  to  disperse,  from  Lat.  dis= 
away,  apart,  and  *supo= to  throw  (Cf.  Eng,  sweep) ; 
Fr.  dissiper;  Sp.  disipar ;  Port,  dissiper ;  Ital.  dis~ 
sipare.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  drive  in  different 
directions. 

“  With  keen  hunger  bold, 

Springs  o’er  the  fence,  and  dissipates  the  fold.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi.  159,  160. 

2.  To  scatter,  to  cause  to  spread  and  disappear. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  cause  to  disappear. 

“The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  dissipated  those 

foggy  mists  of  error.” — Selden:  Notes  to  Drayton’s  PolyoU 
bion,  song  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  spend  lavishly  or  wastefully ; 
to  waste,  to  consume. 

“  The  vast  wealth  which  was  left  him  was  in  three  years 
dissipated.” — Burnet:  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (an.  1509). 

*3.  To  spend  uselessly  or  wastefully. 

“  To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy,” 

Armstrong. 

*4.  To  weaken,  to  waste  by  application  to  too 
many  subjects. 

“The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate 
all  intellectual  energy.” — Hazlitt. 

*5.  To  neutralize,  to  counteract. 

“It  is  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  to  quench  and  dissi¬ 
pate  the  force  of  any  stroke  and  retard  the  edge  of  any 
weapon.” — Ray. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  waste  or  vanish 
away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  dissipated,  dissolute,  extravagant, 
or  wasteful ;  to  indulge  in  dissipation  or  extrava¬ 
gance. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  dissipate  and  to 
spend,  see  Spend. 

Alis'-si-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dissipate.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Scattered,  dispersed,  caused  to  vanish  or 
waste  away. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  extravagance,  or  excess; 
dissolute,  devoted  to  pleasure. 

2.  Spent  in  dissipation. 

“  Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual  his  sub¬ 
sistence.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Savage. 

dis  -si-pa-ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissipate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tha 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scattering,  dispersing,  or 
squandering;  dissipation. 

dis-si-pa’-tion,  *dis-si-pa-cion,  s.  [Lat.  dis- 

sipatio,  from  dissipatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissipo;  Fr. 
dissipation;  Sp.  disipacion;  Ital.  dissipazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  dissipating,  scattering, 
or  dispersing  abroad. 

“Scatterings  and  dissipacions  of  nations.” — Joye:  Ex¬ 
pos.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  scattered  or  dispersed. 

“Foul  dissipation  followed  and  forced  rout.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  59& 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  scattering,  dispersing, 
or  driving  away. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin>  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


dissite 
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dissolve 


(2)  The  act  of  wasting  or  squandering ;  wasteful 
consumption. 

“In  the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes.” — Priestley: 
On  History,  lect.  iii. 

*(3)  Anything  which  distracts  the  mind  or  atten¬ 
tion. 

“ I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you  by  snatches 
and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand 
avocations  and  dissipations." — Swift. 

(4)  Excessive  indulgence  in  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  vice;  dissolute  or  vicious  mode  of  living. 

“  To  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  168-70. 

II.  Physics :  The  insensible  loss  or  waste  of  the 
minute  parts  of  a  body  which  fly  off,  by  which 
means  the  body  is  diminished  or  consumed. 

*dls-sl'te,  a.  [Lat.  dissitus= remote:  dis= away, 
apart,  andsi£ws=placed.]  Removed,  distant. 

“Britaine  far  dissite  from  this  world  of  ours.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Camden,  p.  46. 

*dIs-s6-Ql-a,-bir-I-ty  (or  $1  as  shi),  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  sociability  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  socia¬ 
bility  ;  unsociability. 

“This  dissocidbility,  this  dogmatizing,  cruel,  enslaving 
principle,  is  that  which  makes  popery  so  very  dreadful.” 
— Dr.  Brett:  Friendly  Call  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire¬ 
land  (1757),  p.  12. 

dls-s5’-§I-3,-ble  (or  ql  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  dissoci- 
abilis:  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  social iZts= uniting 
easily,  sociable;  socius= a  companion.] 

1.  Not  agreeing  or  according  well;  discordant, in¬ 
congruous. 

“They  came  in  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  the 
most  dissociable  manner.” — Spectator. 

2.  Unsociable;  not  to  be  brought  to  good  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  unsuitable  to  or  destroying  social  relations. 

“Dissociable  society,  as  Languis  terms  it.” — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  650. 

dis-so'-§l-<il  (or  §1  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  dissocialis.] 
Unsociable,  narrow-minded,  selfish,  unsuited  for 
society. 

“A  dissocial  man?  Dissocial  enough.” — Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

dls-so'-§l-<tl-Ize  (or  9I  as  shi),  v.  t.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
social;  - ize .]  To  make  unsocial  or  unsociable;  to 
disunite. 

dls-so'-§i-3,te  (or  §1  as  shi),  a.  [Lat. dissociatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dissocio= to  break  up  a  friendship :  dis— 
away,  apart,  and  soc«ts=a  companion.]  Separated, 
dissevered,  disunited. 

“Whom  I  will  not  suffre  to  be  dissociate  or  disseuered 
from  me.” — Udall:  John  xiv. 

dis-so-91-ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  v.  t.  [Dissociate, 
a.]  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 

“  To  consociate  men  by  art  .  .  .  that  are  naturally 
dissociated." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  893. 

*dIs-so'-9l-at-ed  (or  91  as  shi),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dissociate,  r.] 

dIs-SO'-9l-at-Ing  (or  91  as  shi),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dissociate,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  separating,  disuniting, 
or  parting ;  dissociation. 

dIs-sd-9l-a’-tion  (or  9I  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  dissoci- 
atio,  from  dissociatus ,  pa.  par.  of  dissocio.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disuniting,  separating, 
or  parting ;  the  state  of  being  disunited  or  broken 
up  into  parts. 

“As  a  consequence  of  the  perfect  action  of  dissociation 
in  the  lower  layers.” — Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 

2.  Chem. :  The  partial  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds  by  the  action  of  heat.  ( Rossiter .) 

dls-sol-q-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  dissoluble;  • ity .] 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  capability  of  being 
dissolved  ;  liability  to  dissolution. 

“  Bodies  seem  to  have  an  intrinsic  principle  of  altera¬ 
tion  or  corruption  from  the  dissolubility  of  their  parts, 
and  the  coalition  of  several  particles  endued  with  con¬ 
trary  and  destructive  qualities  each  to  other.” — Hale: 
Or  igin  of  Mankind,  p.  84. 

dls-sol'-h-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissolubilis,  from  disso - 
lutus,pa.  par.  of  dissolvo;  Fr.  dissoluble;  Ital.  dis- 
solubile;  Sp.  disoluble. ] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  having  its 
parts  disunited  by  heat  or  moisture. 

“  Salt  and  sugar,  which  are  easily  dissoluble  in  water.” 
— Browne •  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  That  may  be  disunited. 

*3.  Liable  to  dissolution. 

“Making  the  soul  compounded,  and  dissoluble,  and  per¬ 
ishable.”—  Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

dls-sol  -q-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissoluble ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble ;  dissolubility. 

“It  acquired  at  once  .  .  •  dissolubleness  in  aqua 

fortis.” — Boyle:  Works ,  iii.  97. 


dis -SQl-fite,  *dys-sol-ute,  a.  [Lat.  dissolutus, 
pa.  par.  of  dissolvo— to  loosen,  to  dissolve ;  Fr.  dis- 
solu;  Ital.  &  Port,  dissolulo;  Sp.  disoluto.]  [Dis¬ 
solve.] 

*1.  Lit.:  Ungirt;  with  his  armor,  &c.,  loosened. 

“  Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 

Ynwares  surprised.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  51. 

11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Given  ^  to  dissipation,  excess,  and  vice ;  dissi- 
ated,  vicious,  loose  in  conduct  and  morals;  de- 
auched,  licentious. 

“That  brilliant  and  dissolute  society  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  dissolute  mem¬ 
bers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Spent  in  or  given  up  to  dissipation ;  character¬ 
ized  by  dissipation. 

“Put  from  his  places  for  the  dissolute  life  he  led.” — 
Strype:  Life  ofGrindall  (an.  1577). 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dissolute  and  loose , 
see  Loose. 

*dIs'-sol-fit-ed,  a.  [Latin  dissolutus.']  Loose, 
disheveled. 

“Ungirt,  untrimm’d,  with  dissoluted  hair.” 

Smart:  Temple  of  Dullness. 

dis'-spl-fite-ly,  *dis-sol-ute-lye,*dys-sol-ute~ 

ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dissolute ;  -ly.] 

*1.  Freely ;  without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

“  Then  were  the  prisons  dissolutely  freed.” 

Drayton:  Baron’s  Wars,  bk.  iv. 
*2.  Rashly,  recklessly. 

“The  posteritie  .  .  .  tooke  it  for  a  wonder,  yt  he  durst 
go  so  dissolutelye  amonges  those  nacions.” — Brende:  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius,  fol.  285. 

3.  In  a  dissolute,  dissipated,  or  licentious  manner. 
“The  queen’s  subjects  lived  dissolutely." — Strype:  Life 

of  Parker  (an.  1563). 

dls'-spl-fite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissolute;  -n.ess.] 
License  or  looseness  of  manners  or  morals ;  dissi¬ 
pation,  indulgence  to  excess  in  pleasure  or  vice ; 
dissolute  conduct  or  manners. 

“  But  though  there  was  little  splendor  there  was  much 
dissoluteness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dls-spl-fi’-tion,  *dis-ol-u-cion,  *dis-sol-u- 
Cion,  s.  [Lat.  dissolutio,  from  dissolutus,  pa.  par. 
of  dissolvo= to  loosen,  to  dissolve ;  Fr.  dissolution: 
Sp.  disolucion;  Port,  dissolugao;  Ital .  dissoluzione.] 
[Dissolve.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  loosing,  liberating,  or  setting  free. 

“  The  disolucion  and  seueraunce  of  the  soule  fro  the 
body.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  77., 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  dissolving,  liquefying,  or 
changing  from  a  solid  body  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat 
or  moisture ;  liquefaction,  melting,  dissolving. 

3.  The  state  of  becoming  dissolved  or  melting 
away ;  liquefaction. 

“  I  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

4.  Th9  state  of  being  dissolved,  liquefied,  or 
melted. 

*5.  The  substance  formed  by  the  dissolving  of  any 
body  in  a  menstruum ;  a  solution. 

“Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally;  then  dissolve 
the  iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and  weigh  the  dissolution." — 
Bacon. 

6.  The  destruction  of  any  body  by  the  separation  of 
its  parts. 

“The  elements  were  at  perfect  union  in  his  body;  and 
their  contrary  qualities  served  not  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  compound,  but  the  variety  of  the  composure.”-— 
South. 

7.  Destruction ;  a  breaking-up  or  ruin  of  anything 
compacted. 

“To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly 
liable.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

8.  The  separation  or  breaking  up  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  animal  or  vegetable,  by  natural  decomposi¬ 
tion  ;  decomposition. 

9.  The  resolution  of  the  human  body  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  elements;  death;  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body. 

“Death,  which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  body.”— Clarke: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  78. 

10.  The  loosening,  breaking,  or  dissolving  of  any 
bond  or  ties. 

,s  Dissolutions  of  ancient  amities.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 
xl.  The  end,  destruction,  or  breaking  up. 

“Not  so  much  a  dissolution  of  this  present  life,  as  a 
change  of  it.” — Hall:  Contempt.;  Of  our  Latter  End. 

12.  The  act  of  breaking  up,  dissolving,  or  dismiss¬ 
ing  of  a  meeting,  assembly,  or  body  of  men. 

“  That  tremendous  reflux  of  public  feeling  which  had 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


13.  The  dissolving  or  breaking  op  of  a  partner¬ 
ship,  company,  &c. 

“To  provide  for  the  dissolution  of  the  companies.”-^ 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*14.  Dissoluteness ;  looseness  of  manners  or  mor¬ 
als;  dissipation. 

“  Yove  to  unthrift  and  dissolucion.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  247. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  The  resolution  of  any  body  into  the 
Smallest  parts  by  chemical  agency. 

2.  Med. :  Dissolution  of  the  blood.  That  state  of 
the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily  coagulate  on 
cooling,  when  removed  from  the  body,  as  in  malig¬ 
nant  fevers. 

3.  Eng.  Polit. :  The  act  of  dissolving  or  putting  an 
end  to  the  existence  of  a  parliament.  It  differs 
from  a  prorogation,  which  is  the  continuance  of  a 
parliament  from  one  session  to  another,  and  from 
an  adjournment,  which  is  its  continuance  from  one 
day  to  another.  A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of 
a  parliament;  and  this  may  be  effected  in  three 
ways ;  (1)  By  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  (2)  By  the 
demise  of  the  crown.  This  dissolution  formerly 
happened  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  sovereign,  but  it  being  found  inconvenient  to 
call  together  a  new  parliament  immediately  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  successor,  and  dangers  being 
apprehended  from  having  no  parliament  in  being  in 
cases  of  a  disputed  succession,  it  is  provided  by 
several  statutes  that  the  parliament  in  being  shall 
continue  for  six  months  after  the  death  of  any 
sovereign,  unless  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by 
the  successor.  (3)  A  parliament  may  be  dissolved 
or  expire  by  length  of  time.  As  the  constitution 
now  stands  the  parliament  must  expire,  or  die  a 
natural  death,  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  if 
not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  royal  prerogative. 

*dls’-s9l-fi-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  dissolutions) ,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ive.]  Having  the  power  or  property  of  dissolv¬ 
ing;  dissolvent,  dissolving. 

“  Tlie  air  might  promote  the  dissolutive  action  of  the 
menstruum.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  500. 

di§-§olv'-a-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  dissolvable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  dissolvable ;  dissolubility. 

dI§-§Slv'-3,-ble,  *dis-solv-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dis- 
solvie) ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  dissolved; 
capable  of  or  liable  to  dissolution  or  liquefaction; 
dissoluble. 

“  Such  things  as  are  not  dissolvable  by  the  moisture  of 
the  tongue,  act  not  upon  the  taste.” — Newton. 

dI§-§olv-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  dissolvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dissolvable;  dissolu¬ 
bility. 

dl§-§0l  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissolvo=  to  loosen,  to 
dissolve:  dis=away,  apart,  and  solvo=  to  loose ;  Sp. 
disolver;  Port,  dissolver;  Ital.  dissolvere;  O.  Fr. 
dissoldre,  dissouldre ;  F v.  dissoudre.]  [Solve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  convert  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state  by 
means  of  heat  or  moisture  ;  to  destroy  the  form  of 
anything  by  disuniting  the  parts  with  heat  or 
moisture ;  to  melt,  to  liquefy. 

“  If  ye  wole  dissolue  the  gold  to  water.” — Book  of  Quinte 
Essence,  p.  9. 

2.  To  break  up  or  separate  into  parts  ;  to  put  an 
end  to  by  destroying  the  union  of  the  parts. 

“Bi  whom  heuenes  brennynge  schulen  be  dissolued."— 
Wy cliff e:  2  Pet.  iii. 

3.  To  uissipate,  to  cause  to  disappear. 

“  And  yet  April,  with  his  pleasant  showers 

Dissolveth  ye  snow  and  bringeth  forth  his  flowers.” 

Chaucer:  A  Balade. 

4.  To  destroy  or  break  a  bond  or  tie. 

“This  bond  is  dissolvyd  bothe  in  lif  and  offis.”  — 
Wycliffe;  Select  Works,  iii.  163. 

5.  To  separate  or  disunite  persons  united  by  any 
bond ;  to  destroy  or  break  union  between. 

“  Their  confederacy  being  dissolved,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  invade  her.” — Bolingbroke:  State  of  Europe, 
lect.  viii. 

6.  To  dispense,  dismiss,  or  put  an  end  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  assembly  of  any  body  met  together  for  con¬ 
sultation  or  deliberation. 

“  The  kings,  without  delay, 

Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  107,  108. 

*7.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  solve,  to  resolve. 

“  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  make  inter¬ 
pretations  and  dissolve  doubts.” — Daniel  v.  16. 

*8.  To  destroy  or  break  the  power  of ;  to  counter¬ 
act,  to  neutralize,  to  foil,  to  defeat. 

“  Highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  the  magic  spells.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,148,  1,149. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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dissyllabe 


To  waste,  to  squander,  to  consume  wastefully. 

10.  To  destroy  by  wasting  or  consuming  away ;  to 
wear  away. 

“Swift,  speedy  Time,  feathered  with  flying  hoars, 
JHasolve s  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow.’’ 

Daniel;  Sonnet  86. 

11.  To  kill ;  to  cause  or  produce  dissolution  in. 

“  A  shortness  of  breath  which  dissolved  him  in  the 
spaceof  twelve  hours.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Archbp,  Williams , 
ii.  227.  {Davies.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  To  reduce  a  body  to  its  smallest  parts, 
or  in  to  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dissolvent  or  men¬ 
struum  ;  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  solid  body,  and 
cause  them  to  mix  with  a  fluid. 

1  Polit.:  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of;  to 
on  er  a  dissolution  of. 

“And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
Pailiament.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3  Laic :  To  rescind,  to  annul,  to  cancel. 

“Their  lordships  dissolved  the  injunction,  without 
costs.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied;  to 

melt. 

“  As  wax  dissolves,  and  ice  begins  to  run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun, 

So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away." 

Addison:  Ovid;  Story  of  Narcissus,  108-10. 

2.  To  fall  to  pieces ;  to  become  broken  by  the  dis¬ 
union  of  its  parts. 

“  The  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  be  resolved  into  its  natural  elements;  to 
decompose. 

“  The  perfitt  forme,  that  God  hath  geuen  to  other  man, 

Or  other  beast,  dissolve  it  shall  to  earth  where  it 
began.”  Surrey:  Ecclesiastes,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  To  lose  physical  strength ;  to  faint,  to  give 

^  “If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in; 

For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 

Hearing  of  this.”  Shakesp.;  Lear,  v.  8. 

5.  To  be  affected  mentally ;  to  become  languid  or 
powerless. 

“  Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay. 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away." 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  61, 62. 

*6.  To  fall  away ;  to  lose  power. 

“  The  charm  dissolves  apace.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  L 

7.  To  dismiss  or  break  up  a  meeting  or  assembly; 
to  order  or  cause  the  dissolution  of  any  body  met 
for  consultation  or  deliberation. 

“William  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolve 
tng." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

8.  To  be  dismissed  or  dissolved;  to  break  up,  to 
disperse. 

“  The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved,  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  Peers.” 

Milton:,  P.  L.,  ii.  606. 

di§-§olv  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dissolve.] 

di§-§ol'-vent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dissolvens,  pr.  par. 
of  dissolvo=tQ  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  property  of 
dissolving  or  melting. 

“  .  .  .  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  where,  being 

mingled  with  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  concocted,  macer¬ 
ated,  and  reduced  into  a  chyle.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  i. 

B  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  property 
of  dissolving  or  converting  a  solid  body  into  a  fluid, 
or  of  separating  the  parts  of  a  solid  substance,  so 
that  they  shall  mix  with  a  liquid. 

“Spittle  is  a  great  dissolvent,  and  there  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  the  6tomach,  being  swallowed  constantly.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  dissolves  or  breaks  up. 

“The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  on  immediate 
dissolvent  to  the  truce.” — Motley.  . 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  menstruum  or  solvent. 

2.  Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
dissolve  or  disperse  concretions  in  the  body,  as 
calculi,  tubercles,  &c. 

di§-§ol'-ver,  s.  [Eng.  dissolv(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving;  a  dis¬ 
solvent. 

“  Hot  mineral  waters  are  the  best  dissolvers  of  phlegm.” 
■—Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  dissolves,  disperses,  or 
'destroys. 

“Thou  kind  dissolver  of  encroaching  care.” 

Otway:  Windsor  Castle. 


Dissolving-view  Apparatus. 


di§-§6lv'-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissolve.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  suffering  dissolution,  melting,  or 
liquefaction;  making  or  becoming  liquid;  loosen¬ 
ing,  relaxing. 

“  Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  676. 

.  ?•.  Breaking  up,  dismissing,  dispersing,  or  van¬ 
ishing. 

“Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  208,  209. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  liquid ;  the  state 
of  becoming  liquid. 

,  2.  The  act  of  dismissing,  breaking  up,  or  dispers¬ 
ing. 

dissolving-views,  s.  pi.  Pictures  painted  on 
glass  slides,  which  can  be  made  to  appear  or  disap¬ 
pear  at  pleasure  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
magic-lantern  or  the  stereopticon.  Two  magic- 
lanterns  are  placed  side  by  side,  their  lens-tubes 
slightly  convergent,  so  that  each  will  deliver  its 
picture  on  the  same 
p or tion  of  the 
screen.  _  A  tapering- 
plate  slides  in  front 
of  both  tubes,  and 
is  so  arranged  that 
it  may  shut  off  the 
aperture  of  either 
or  allow  a  portion 
of  the  image  from 
each  to  pass  to  the 
screen.  One  being 
closed,  the  other  is 
fully  displayed. 

Now,  by  moving 
the  shutter,  the 
image  from  the  ex¬ 
hibited  picture  is 
gradually  dimmed 
and  that  of  the  other  as  gradually  develops. 
When  the  shutter  is  midway,  the  pictures  are 
equally  prominent  and  are  therefore  confused.  The 
shutter  continuing  to  move,  the  new  picture  com¬ 
mences  to  predominate,  and  eventually  occupies 
the  screen  entirely,  the  other  image  being  ex¬ 
cluded.  A  change  of  pictures  now  being  made  in 
the  darkened  lantern,  it  is  ready  for  the  return 
motion  of  the  shutter,  which  makes  a  similar 
change  to  that  just  described.  The  name  is  well 
given,  as  the  pictures  gradually  dissolve  into  each 
other,  there  being  no  sudden  removal,  change,  or 
substitution.  {Knight.) 

IT  Dissolving-views  are  believed  to  have  been  first 
invented  by  Henry  Langdon  Childe,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  A.  D.  1874. 

dis'-so-nange,  s.  [Fr.  dissonance;  Span,  diso- 
nancia;  Ital.  dissonanza;  from  Lat.  dissonantia, 
from  dissonans,  pr.  par.  of  dissono= to  differ  or  dis¬ 
agree  in  sound:  dis=away,  apart,  and  sono— to 
sound;  «omts=sound.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  harsh,  inharmonious  sounds, 
causing  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  ear ;  a  discord¬ 
ant  combination  of  sounds. 

“  The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 

And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance.” 

Milton:  Comus,  649,  660. 

2.  Fig.:  Disagreement;  want  of  accord  or  har¬ 
mony. 

“  The  levity  and  dissonance  of  later  writers.” — Speed: 
Henry  IV.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.,  §  13. 

II.  Mus. :  The  same  as  Discord  (q.  v.). 

dis  -so-nan-gy,  s.  [Lat.  dissonantia ,  from  disso¬ 
nans,  pr.  par.  of  dissono .]  The  quality  of  being 
dissonant ;  dissonance,  inconsistency. 

“  He  shall  clearly  see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  th edissonancy 
of  it  unto  reason.” — Jer.  Taylor:  Contempt.,  bk,  i.,  ch.  ix. 

dis-so-nant,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  disonante;  Ital.  dis- 
sonante;  from  Lat.  dissonans,  pr.  par.  of  dissono .] 

1.  Harsh,  discordant,  inharmonious;  jarring  or 
unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

“  The  eager  crowd, 

With  clamor  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud.” 

Longfellow :  Theologian’ s  Tale. 

2.  Incongruous,  disagreeing,  discordant,  not  in 
accord. 

“  When  we  joyne  two  propositions  that  are  dissonant.” 
— Wilson :  Arte  of  Logike,  fo.  21. 

U  Generally  followed  by  from,  but  to  is  also 
occasionally  used. 

“  Their  sound 

Little  prevails  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  660-62. 


*dis-Son  ed,  a.  [Lat.  dissono.]  Dissonant. 

*dls-spir  -It,  v.  t.  [Dispirit.] 

dls-sua  de  (su  as  sw),  *dis-swade,  v.  t.  [Pi. 

dissuader ;  Sp.  disuadir ;  Ital.  dissuadere;  from 
Lat.  dissuadeo,  from  dt's=away,  apart,  and  suadec 
=  to  persuade.] 

1.  To  endeavor  by  arguments  to  persuade  a  person 
not  to  do  some  act;  to  advise  or  counsel  against 
anything. 

“Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with 
great  ardor.” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  persuade  a  person  not  to  do  some  act ;  to 
divert  from  a  purpose  by  argument.  (With  from 
before  that  which  is  counseled  against.) 

“They  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade  their 
master  from  rejecting  it.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*3.  To  disapprove  of ;  not  to  recommend  or  ad¬ 
vise  ;  to  represent  as  unfit  or  improper. 

“  War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  187,  188. 

dis-suad'-ed  (su  as  sw),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis¬ 
suade.] 

dis-suad'-er  (su  as  sw),  *di-swad-er,  *dis- 
swad-er,  s,  [Eng.  dissuad{e);  -er.]  One  who  dis¬ 
suades. 

dis-suad-ing  (suas  sw),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dis¬ 
suade.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  advising  or  persuading 
not  to  do  any  act;  dissuasion. 

dis-sua-§ion  (su  as  sw),  *dis-swa-sion,  s. 
[Lat.  dissuasio,  from  dissuasus,  pa.  par.  of  dis¬ 
suadeo  ;  Fr.  dissuasion ;  Sp.  disuasion ;  Ital.  dissua- 
sioneA 

1.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  turning  from  any 
purpose  by  arguments  or  entreaties ;  advice  or 
counsel  against  any  act  or  purpose ;  dehortation. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  disswasions  of  his  friends.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  6. 

*2.  A  dissuasive  motive. 


dis-sua-sive  (su  as  sw),  *disswasive,  a.  &  s. 
[Ital.  dissuasivo;  Sp.  disuasivo;  from  Lat.  dis - 
sua&us,  pa.  par.  of  dissuadeo .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert  from 
any  purpose  or  act ;  dehortatory,  dissuading. 

“  The  first  branch  of  the  division,  the  disswasive.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

B.  As  subst.:  Dehortation ;  an  argument  or  reason 
employed  to  dissuade  or  divert  a  person  from  any 
purpose  or  act ;  anything  which  dissuades  or  tends 
to  dissuade  from  any  act. 

“  A  hearty  dissuasive  from  that  practice.” — Sharp:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  18. 

dls-sua'-glve-ljf  (su  as  sw),  adv.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
suasive;  -ly.]  In  a  dissuasive  manner;  so  as  tc 
dissuade. 

*dis-sua§'-or-y  (su  as  sw),  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat 
dissuasorius,  from  dissuasus,  pa.  par.  of  dissuadeo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dissuasive. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dissuasive,  a  dissuasion. 

“  This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill- 
luck  in  all  his  dissuasories.” — Jeffrey. 

*dis-sun'-der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sunder 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  sunder,  to  separate,  to  dissever. 

“So  dissundering  quite  tne  brave  slaine  beast.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xvi. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy. 

“Who  can  this  strength  dissunderi” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  §  25. 

*dis  sun  -dered,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Dissunder.] 

*dis-sun'-der-ihg,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dissunder.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  sundering,  separating,  or 
dissevering. 

*dlss -u-ry,  *diss -\i-rle,  s.  [Gr.  dysouria .] 
Strangury. 

“  When  learned  men  could  there  nor  then 
Deuise  to  swage  the  stormie  rage. 

Nor  yet  the  furie  of  my  dissurie.” 

Tusser,  c.  cxiii.,  st.  26. 

*dis-sweet'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sweeten 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

“  By  excess  the  sweetest  comforts  will  be  disswcetened, 
grow  sour  and  loathsome.” — Bp.  Richardson.  On  the  Old 
Test.  (1655),  p.  296. 

*dis-syl'-labe,  *dis-sH'-labe,  s.  &  a.  [Dissyl¬ 
lable.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  dissyllable. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 

“  All  verbes  dissyllabes.” — B.  Jon  son:  Eng.  Gram.,  ch.  vii 


Mil,  bby;  ptfut,  j<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


dissyllabic 

dls-s^l-lab-Ic,  *dls-syi'-lab-lck,  a.  [French 
dissyllabiquef]  Consisting  of  two  syllables  only. 

“The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first,  as  in  all  nounes 
dissyllabick.’’ — B.  Jonson:  Eng.  Grammar. 

dls-sjfl-lab-I-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dissylabify ; 

- ation .]  The  act  of  forming  into  two  syllables. 

dis-s^l-lab'-l-fy,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissyllabe^ a 
dissyllable:  i  connective,  and  Lat.  facio  (pass .fio) 
=to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into  two  syllables- 
dls-syi  -13,-blze,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissyllabe— 
dissyllable,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  form  into  two 
syllables ;  to  dissyllabify. 

dis-syi'-lgi-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  dissyllabe^ (a.)  dis¬ 
syllabic,  (s.)  a  dissyllable,  from  Lat.  dissyllabus; 
Gr.  disyllabos= of  two  syllables:  dis=twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  syllabe=a.  syllable ;  Ital.  dissilabo .]  [Syl¬ 
lable.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  word  consisting  of  only  two  syl¬ 
lables. 

“  Grahame  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  usu¬ 
ally  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable." — Soott :  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick.  (Note.) 

*B.  Asadj.:  Dissyllabic. 

“  Diversified  by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  termina¬ 
tions.” — Johnson:  Preface  to  Shakespere. 

*dls-tac-kle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  taclele 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  tackle,  rigging,  &c. 

“Tossed  their  distackled  fleet  to  the  shore  of  Libya.” — 
Warner:  Albion’s  England.  Addit.  to  bk.  ii. 

*dls-tac'-kled  (kled  as  kpld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Distackle.] 

dis'-taff,  *dise-stafe,  *dis-taf,  *dis-tafe,  *dys- 

taffe,  s.  [A.  S.  distoef:  *dis  or  *dise,  cognate  with 
Low  Dut.  diesse— a  bunch  of  flax  on  a  distaff,  and 
A.  S.  stcef=  a  staff.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cleft  stick  about  three  feet  long,  on 
which  wool  or  carded  cotton  was  wound  in  the  an¬ 
cient  mode  of  spinning.  The  distaff  was  held  under 
the  left  arm,  and  the  fibers  of  cotton  drawn  from  it 
were  twisted  spirally  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand.  The  thread, 
as  it  was  Spun,  was  wound  on  a 
reel  which  was  suspended  from 
and  revolved  with  the  thread 
during  spinning. 

*2.  Fig. :  Used  as  an  emblem 
of  the  female  sex;  a  woman; 

Women  collectively. 

“In  my  civil  government  some 
say  the  crosier,  some  say  the  dis* 
taff  was  too  busy.” — Howel:  Engl. 

Tears . 

U  Descent  by  distaff:  Descent 
on  the  mother’s  or  female  side. 

*distaff-day,  *St.  Distaffs 
day.  A  name  jocularly  given 
to  the  day  after  Twelfth-day, 
because  on  that  day  the  Christ¬ 
mas  festivities  came  to  an  end, 
and  on  the  day  following  (Jan¬ 
uary  7)  the  women  used  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  distaffs  or  daily 
occupation.  It  was  also  called 
Rock-day,  rock  in  Mid.  Eng.  Italian  Peasant  Girl 
beings  a  aistaff.  with  Distaff. 

“  Partly  work  and  partly  play, 

Ye  must  on  St.  Distaff’s  day.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides. 

distaff-side,  s.  The  mother’s  or  female  side  of  a 
family  or  descent, 
distaff-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carthamus  alatus. 
distaff- woman,  s.  A  spinner. 

“  Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel.”. 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

*dls-sta  ined,  *dl-sta  ined,  *de-stayned,  *di- 
steigned,  *de-steined,  *di-stayned,  pa. par.  or  a. 
[Distain.] 

1.  Lit. :  Stained,  discolored. 

«  Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distained  with  gore. 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore.” 

Pope:  Thebais  of  Statius,  113,  114. 

2.  Fig. :  Disgraced,  sullied,  defamed. 

“  I  live  distained,  thou  undishonored.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

dl-sta'in,  *de-stayne,  *de-stein,  *dl-stayne, 
*dis-teign,  *di-steyne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  desteindre, 
destaindre ;  Fr.  diteindre ;  O.  Fr.  des— Fr.  d<5  =  Lat. 
dis— away,  apart,  and  teindre— to  stain,  to  tinge; 
Lat.  tingo;  Sp.  destertir ;  Port,  destinger .]  [Stain, 
Tinge.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  stain  or  tinge  with  any  color;  to  dis¬ 
color. 

“A  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  iii.  47,48. 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish. 

“  His  noble  blode  never  destayned  was.” 

Skelton:  Death  of  Northumberland. 

2.  To  outdo ;  to  surpass  in  color. 

“  Hyde  ye  youre  beautes,  Ysonde  and  Eleyne, 

My  lady  comith,  that  al  this  may  disteyne." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol.  255. 

3.  To  calm,  still,  or  pacify. 

*dls-ta  in-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distain.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  staining,  discoloring,  or 
tarnishing. 

dis  -tgt.1,  a.  [Formed  from  Latin  disto  =  to  be 
distant,  on  a  supposed  analogy  of  central .] 

1.  Anat.:  Applied  to  the  extremity  of  a  bone, 
limb,  or  organ  furthest  removed  from  the  point  of 
attachment  or  insertion ;  situated  at  the  furthest 
point  from  the  center. 

“Momentary  mechanic  or  electric  excitation  of  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve  causes  tem¬ 
porary  contraction  of  all  the  glands  of  the  hind  feet  [of  a 
frog].” — Academy,  April  15,  1871,  p.  229. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  the  extremity  of  an  organ 
furthest  removed  from  the  point  of  attachment  or 
insertion. 

3.  Z06I.:  Applied  to  the  quickly  growing  end  of 
the  hydrosoma  of  a  HydrozoOn ;  the  opposite  or 
proximal  extremity  growing  less  rapidly,  and  being 
the  end  by  which  the  organism  is  fixed,  when  at¬ 
tached  at  all. 

“The  solid  axis  is  also  almost  invariably  prolonged 
beyond  the  opposite  or  distal  end  of  the  polypary  as  a 
naked  rod.” — Nicholson:  Palceontology ,  p.  84. 

dis'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distal ;  - ly. ]  At  or  toward 
the  distal  or  furthest  end ;  at  the  extremity. 

“ Distally  the  inner  and  outer  condylar  tuberosities  are 
almost  wanting.” — Trans.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.  (1873), 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  203. 

dis -tp,n$e,  *des-tance,  *des-taunce,  *dis- 
taunce,  *dis-tawns,  *dys-tans,  *dys-tawns,  s. 

[Fr.  distance ;  Sp.  &  Port,  distancia;  Ital.  distanza, 
from  Lat.  distantia,  from  distans,  pr.  par.  of  disto— 
to  be  apart  or  distant.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Of  material  objects: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  space,  length,  or  interval  ufciwem  two 
objects,  measured  along  the  shortest  line  or  course 
between  them. 

“  Gravity  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  de¬ 
crease.” — Herschel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.),  §  531. 

(2)  The  quality  of  being  distant  or  remote;  re¬ 
moteness. 

“  ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  7. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6. 

2.  Figuratively  (0/  material  bodies  separated  by 
difference  of  opinion,  feelings,  tastes,  <&c.) : 

(1)  A  disagreement,  a  discussion,  alienation. 

“When  the  Emperour  .  .  .  saw  swiche  a  distaunce 

amonge  the  systeres.” — Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage), 
p.  134. 

(2)  Respect;  as  shown  in  behavior  by  not  ap¬ 
proaching  too  close. 

Tis  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is  upheld.” 

— Atterbury. 

(3)  Reserve ;  coolness ;  as  shown  in  behavior  by 
the  avoiding  of  the  society  of  any  person. 

“All  his  distance  was  at  once  abandoned.” — Lever:  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,  lxviii. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things  : 

1.  Of  time,  cfcc. : 

*(1)  Space,  length,  or  interval  of  time  intervening 
between  two  events. 

“I  help  my  preface  by  a  prescript,  to  tell  that  there  is 
ten  years’  distance  between  one  and  the  other.” — Prior. 

(2)  Remoteness  in  time,  either  past  or  future. 

“We  have  as  much  assurance  of  these  things,  as  things 

future  and  at  a  distance  are  capable  of.” — Tillotson. 

(3)  Remoteness  in  succession,  relation,  or  descent. 

2.  Of  ideas,  dtc. :  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

“  The  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things 
themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  sepa¬ 
ration,  no  distance  between  them.” — Locke. 

3.  Difference,  distinction.  '{Scotch.) 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  extreme  boundary  of  view  in  a  pict¬ 
ure  ;  that  part  which  appears  the  farthest  away.  In 
perspective,  the  point  of  distance  is  that  point  of  a 
picture  where  the  visual  rays  meet.  The  middle 
distance  is  the  central  portion  of  a  picture  between 
the  foreground  and  the  distance.  The  line  of  dis¬ 
tance  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the 
principal  point  in  the  plane. 


distance-post 

2.  Fencing:  The  space  or  interval  kept  by  two 
antagonists  in  fighting. 

“We  come  to  see  fight;  to  see  thy  pass,  thy  stock,  thy 
reverse,  thy  distance.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  ii.  3. 

3.  Milit. :  The  space  or  interval  preserved  between 
men,  or  bodies  of  men,  measured  from  front  to  rear. 

4.  Mus. :  The  interval  between  any  two  notes. 

5.  Racing :  In  races  run  in  heats,  a  length  oi  240 
yards  from  the  winning-post,  marked  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  by  the  distance-post  (q.  v.).  _  Any  horse 
which  does  not  succeed  in  passing  the  distance-post 
before  the  winning  horse  passes  the  winning-post, 
is  said  to  be  distanced,  and  is  thereby  disqualified 
from  taking  further  part  in  the  race. 

6.  Surv. :  The  distance  between  two  points  is  the 
length  of  a  line  joining  the  two  points,  expressed  in 
terms  of  some  line  which  is  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
length.  Distances  are  distinguished  as  vertical  dis¬ 
tances,  or  heights ;  horizontal  distances,  or  those 
estimated  in  a  horizontal  plane;  and  oblique  dis¬ 
tances,  which  are  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical. 
Accessible  distances  are  those  which  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  direct  application  of  some  linear  unit 
of  measure ;  inaccessible  distances  are  those  which 
either  cannot  be  reached,  or  which  are  inconven¬ 
ient  to  reach,  so  as  to  apply  to  these  the  linear 
unit.  Such  distances  are  determined  by  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  angles  and  trigonometrical  rules  and 
formulae. 

If  (1)  Angular  distance:  The  angle  included  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  bodies  from 
a  point.  Thus,  if  a  spec¬ 
tator’s  eye  be  placed  at 
the  point  A,.  and  lines 
drawn  from  it  to  the  two 
objects  B  and  C,  the 
angle  B  A  C  formed  by 
these  two  lines  is  the 
angular  distance  of  B 
from  C. 

(2)  Apparent  distance : 

The  apparent  distance 
of  an  object  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  we  judge 
an  object  to  be  from  us 
when  seen  from  afar  off, 


Angular  Distance. 


which  may  be  very  different  from  the  real  distance- 

(3)  Curtate  distance: 

Astron.:  [Curtate.] 

(4)  Law  of  distances :  [Law.] 

(5)  Line  of  distance ;  [Distance,  s.,  B.  1.] 

(6)  Mean  distance  : 

Astron. :  A  mean  between  the  aphelion  and  peri¬ 
helion  distances  of  a  planet. 

(7)  Meridian  distance :  [Meridian.] 

(8)  Middle  distance:  [Distance,  s.,  B.  1.] 

!9)  Point  of  distance :  [Distance,  «.,  B.  1.] 

10)  Proportional  distances: 

Astron .:  The  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  distance  of  any 
one  of  them  considered  as  a  unity. 

(11)  Real  distance:  The  absolute  distance  of  one 
body  from  another,  as  determined  by  any  terres¬ 
trial  measure,  as  miles,  yards,  Ac. 

{12)  At  a  distance :  With  some  distance  interven¬ 
ing,  either  of  space  or  time. 

“  To  judge  right  of  blessings  prayed  for,  and  yet  at  a 
distance." — Smalridge. 

(13)  From  a  distance:  From  a  point  distant  from 
that  looked  at  or  intended. 

“  The  rocks  of  St.  Paul  appear  from  a  distance  of  a 
brilliant  white  color.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
ch.  i. 

(14)  To  keep  one’s  distance  : 

{a)  To  show  respect ;  to  behave  respectfully. 

“  If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  is, 
he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time.” — Swift. 

(b)  To  act  or  behave  with  reserve  or  coolness 

(15)  To  save  one’s  distance : 

Racing:  To  pass  the  distance-post  before  the 
winning  horse  has  passed  the  winning-post. 

“I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  save  my  distance, 
to  win  the  race.” — Lever:  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  xiv. 

distance-calculator,  s. 

General  Berdan’s  distance-calculator,  or  what 
would  be  called  such  in  range-guides,  essentially 
consists  of  two  telescopes,  one  meter  apart.  The 
two  telescopes  take  the  angles,  and,  the  base  being 
known,  the  materials  for  calculating  distances 
trigonometrically  exist.  But  with  a  base  relatively 
so  minute  there  is  no  likelihood  of  accuracy  in  the 
result,  for  the  minutest  error  in  angle  will  produce 
a  great  one  in  the  distance  sought  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

distance-post,  s. 

Racing  :  A__post  set  up  at  a  distance  of  240  yards 
from  the  winning-post.  [Distance,  s.,  B.  5.] 

“  It  was  only  by  dint  of  incessant  spurring  .  .  .  that 
I  was  able  to  get  inside  the  distance-post." — Lever:  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,  xiv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  th@re;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


distance-signal 
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distemper 


distance-signal,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.:  The  most  distant  of  the  signals  under 
the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

dls  -tan§e,  v.  t.  [Distance,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  place,  set,  or  situate  at  a  distance. 

“Most  pure  and  piercing  the  aire  of  this  shire;  and 
none  in  England  hath  more  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh 
rivulets  of  water,  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea  con¬ 
veniently  distanced  from  London.” — Fuller:  Worthies, 
Hantshire. 

2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  distance ;  to  place  a  dis¬ 
tance  between  one’s  self  and  another. 

“Like  the  swift  hind  the  bounding  damsel  flies, 
Strains  to  the  goal;  the  distanced  lover  dies.” 

Bay:  The  Fan. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distance  or  re¬ 
mote. 

“That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl,  is  the  quick 
light,  or  white,  which  appears  to  be  on  the  side  nearest  to 
us,  and  the  black  by  consequence  distances  the  object.” — 
Dry  den:  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting . 

2.  To  outstrip,  to  excel,  to  outdo ;  to  leave  far 
behind  in  any  mental  struggle. 

“He  distanced  the  most  skillful  of  his  contemporaries.” 
— Milner. 

3.  To  distinguish.  {Scotch.) 

-B.  Racing:  A  horse  which  does  not  succeed  in 
passing  the  distance-post  before  the  first  horse 
passes  the  winning-post  is  said  to  be  distanced. 
[Distance,  s.,  B.  5.J 

dls -tinged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Distance.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Placed,  set,  or  situated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  outstripped,  excelled. 

2.  Racing:  [Distance,!;.  B.] 

♦dls-tange-less,  a.  [Eng .  distance ; -less.')  Not 

allowing  a  distant  view ;  dull. 

“A  silent,  dim,  distanceless,  rotting  day  in  March.” — 
C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  i.  {Davies.) 

♦dls-tan'-gl-gl  (or  gl  as  shl),  a.  [Distantial.] 
dls  -t^tng-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distance,  v .] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  leaving  behind,  outstrip¬ 
ping  or  excelling. 

*dls  -t(in-§3f,  *dis  -t3.n-gle,  s.  [Lat.  distantia.] 
A  distance. 

“  By  sense  things  present  at  a  distancie.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

dis'-tant,  a.  [Ft.  distant;  Ital.  &  Sp .  distante, 
from  Lat.  distans,  pr.  par.  of  disto—  to  stand  apart, 
to  be  separated:  dis= away,  apart,  and  sto= to 
stand.] 

I.  Of  material  things : 

1.  Separated  or  divided  by  an  intervening  space 
of  any  extent. 

“One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally  distant  one  from 
another.” — Exod.  xxxvi.  22.  ' 

2.  Remote,  removed,  far  away. 

“Narrowness  of  mind  should  be  cured  by  reading  his¬ 
tories  of  past  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries  distant 
from  our  own.” — Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things: 

1.  Of  time :  Remote  in  time  past  or  future. 

2.  Of  succession,  descent,  dtc.:  Remote  or  removed 
n  the  line  of  descent. 

3.  Of  relationship :  Not  closely  connected  in  con¬ 
sanguinity. 

4.  Of  ideas,  thoughts,  &c. : 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  plain ;  indirect. 

“  To  express  everything  obscene  in  modest  terms  and 
distant  phrases.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

(2)  In  view  or  prospect ;  not  likely  to  be  realized ; 
faint,  slight. 

(3)  Slight,  faint,  not  strong  or  easily  recognized ; 
as,  a  distant  resemblance. 

5.  Of  manners,  disposition,  dtc. : 

(1)  Reserved,  shy,  cool,  not  warm  or  cordial; 
characterized  by  coolness,  indifference,  or  disre¬ 
spect. 

(2)  Not  closely  connected  or  allied ;  remote  in 
kind  or  nature. 

“What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  Christianity  to  a  practice  so 
widely  distant  from  it  ?” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

6.  Of  a  sound:  Appearing  remote,  faint;  dying 
away. 

“  The  boy’s  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field 
More  and  more  distant." 

Tennyson:  Dora,  102,  103. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distant  far, 
and  remote:  “  Distant  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or 
otherwise;  far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.  We 
speak  of  distant  objects, or  objects  being  distant; 
but  we  speak  of  things  only  as  being  far.  Distant 
is  employed  only  for  bodies  at  rest;  far  signifies 
gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  stationary  or  otherwise ;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies  far.  Dis¬ 
tant  is  used  to  designate  great  space ;  far  only  that 
which  is  ordinary :  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  one  person  lives  not 
very  far  off,  or  a  person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Dis¬ 
tant  is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space ;  remote  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in 
a  distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  They  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  figurative 
application ;  when  we  speak  of  a  remote  idea  it 
designates  that  which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the 
mind  than  a  distant  idea.  A  distant  relationship 
between  individuals  is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of ; 
when  the  connection  between  objects  is  very  remote 
it  easily  escapes  observation.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*dis-tan  -ti-all  (ti  as  shl),  *dis-tan  -cl-al,  «• 

[Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  distantialis,  from  dis¬ 
tantia.]  Distant,  remote,  removed. 

“Those  which  may  be  greater  in  themselves,  but  more 
distantiall  from  the  eye.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  x.,  §  6. 

dis  -tant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distant;  -ly.] 

1.  At  a  distance,  either  of  space  or  time. 

“These  Irish  matters,  though  in  time  somewhat  dis¬ 
tantly  acted.” — Camden:  Elizabeth  (an.  1680). 

2.  Not  closely  in  line  of  consanguinity:  as,  a 
person  distantly  related. 

3.  Indirectly,  not  plainly  or  obviously. 

“  Most,  distantly  hint  at  a  droll  foible  in  his  character.” 
— Sterne:  Letters,  No.  3. 

4.  With  reserve,  coolness,  or  indifference. 

*dls-tant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distant;  -ness.]  Dis¬ 
tance,  the  state  of  being  distant.  {Ash.) 

dls-tas  te,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  taste,  s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  A  disrelish  or  aversion  of  the  appetite ;  a 
dislike  of  food  or  drink. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Discomfort,  uneasiness. 

“  Men  of  most  power,  and  noblest  of  the  peers, 

That  no  distaste  unto  the  realm  might  bring.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Annoyance,  displeasure,  alienation  of  the 
affections. 

“The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon  the 
least  distaste  to  throw  them  down.” — Burnet:  Hist,  of 
Reformation,  bk.  i.  (an.  1516). 

*3.  An  insult. 

4.  A  disrelish,  a  want  of  disposition  or  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  a  disinclination. 

“  For  which  men  of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  dis¬ 
taste." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  distaste  and  dislike , 
see  Dislike. 

*dis-tas  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Distaste,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste  or  disgust  for ;  to  disrelish ;  to 
dislike  the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful. 

“  And  scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss, 

Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4.  (Quarto.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  distasteful ;  to  embitter ;  to  change 
for  the  worse. 

“  Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 

Which  hath  our  several  honors  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  distasteful  to ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

“  These  new  edicts 
Whioh  so  distaste  the  people.” 

Heywood:  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

3.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  loathe. 

“  If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  our  sister.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  3.  (Folio.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  distasteful  or  unsavory. 

“  Dang’rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste, 

But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3 

*dls-tast'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Distaste,  v.] 

dls-tas te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  distaste ;  - ful{l ).] 

*1.  Lit.:  Nauseous  or  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

“  Why  should  you  pluck  the  green  distasteful  fruit 
From  the  unwilling  bough?” 

Dry  den:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Offensive,  displeasing. 

“  ’Twas  distasteful  to  my  noble  mind.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

*2.  Repulsive,  malevolent ;  exhibiting  displeasure 
or  aversion. 

“  After  distasteful  looks,  .  .  . 

With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  silence.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

dls-tas  te-ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  distasteful;  -ly.] 
In  a  distasteful,  unpleasing  manner. 

dls-tas'te-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distasteful ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distasteful;  disagreeable¬ 
ness. 

“  Qualifying  much  of  the  distastefulness  of  our  physic.” 
— Mountagu :  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  x.,  §  2. 

*2.  A  dislike  or  disrelish. 

“  Out  of  a  distastefulness  of  the  former  answer  given 
from  hence,  all  expectation  of  any  business  of  this  nat¬ 
ure  was  absolutely  extinguished.” — Earl  of  Bristol  to 
James  I.,  Supp.  to  Cabala,  p.  121. 

*dls-tast'-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distaste,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  distasteful,  dis¬ 
relishing,  or  offending. 

*dis-tast'-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  distast{e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  distaste,  disrelish,  or  disinclination. 

“  Into  your  unwilling  and  distastive  ear.” — Speed:  Henry 
V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  §  10. 

2.  Disgusting,  distasteful. 

“  Thus  did  they  finish  their  distastive  songe.” 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis  (1600). 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  causes  disrelish, 
aversion,  or  dissatisfaction;  anything  distasteful 
or  displeasing. 

“  Other  distastives  incident  to  that  part  of  advice  called 
reproof.” — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English. 

*dis-tast'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  distast{e) ;  -ure.]  That 
which  tends  to  make  a  person  displeased,  dissatis¬ 
fied,  or  annoyed. 

“The  duke  .  .  .  upon  this  distasture  impressed  such 
dolor  of  mind.” — Speed:  Q.  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  32. 

dls-tem  -per  (1),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  temper.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  early  physicians  were  of  opinion  that 
there  were  four  humors  in  the  body,  on  the  right 
admixture  of  which  good  temper  and  a  good  tem¬ 
perament  depended.  When  one  or  more  of  these 
preponderated  over  the  rest  in  undesirable  propor¬ 
tions,  distemper  was  produced:  hence,  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  or  unnatural  admixture  of  parts  ;  a  want  of 
a  due  temper  of  ingredients. 

2.  A  disease,  malady,  or  indisposition  arising  from 
a  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy,  or  from  the 
predominance  of  some  humor;  now  confined  to 
animals. 

“  They  also  thought  to  drive  away  his  distemper  by  harsh 
and  surly  carriage  to  him.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

*3.  A  bad  constitution  of  the  mind;  mental  de¬ 
rangement  or  perturbation. 

“  He  hath  found  the  head  and  sourc 
Of  all  your  son’s  distemper." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

4.  Ill  humor ;  bad  temper. 

“  I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some  men’s 
distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parliament.” — 
King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*5.  Uneasiness,  perturbation,  discomfort. 

“  In  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  887. 

6.  Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

“  The  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on  Scot¬ 
land  the  calamities  of  civil  war.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

*7.  A  want  or  absence  of  due  balance  of  parts  or 
qualities  between  contraries. 

“The  true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and  hard 
to  keep;  for  both  temper  and  distemper  consist  of  contra¬ 
ries.” — Bacon. 

*8.  A  want  of  due  temperature. 

“It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  those  countries 
which  were  situated  directly  under  the  tropic  were  of  a 
distemper  uninhabitable.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

*9.  Tumult,  disorder. 

“  Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  ’tis  changed  by  you. 

Waller:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  xxxvi. 

II.  Vet. :  A  catarrhal  disease  to  which  horses, 
dogs,  &c.,  are  subject,  characterized  by  a  running 
from  the  eyes  and  nose,  accompanied  by  a  short, 
dry  cough,  and  followed  by  wasting  of  the  flesh  and 
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oss  of  strength.  Se .  eral  times  within  recent  years 
have  the  various  civilized  countries  been  visited  by 
epizootic  attacks  of  this  disorder,  and  in  some  vicin¬ 
ities  many  horses  died,  and  business  dependent  on 
draught  animals  was  suspended.  [Epizootic.] 

If  For  the  difference  between  distemper  and  dis¬ 
order,  see  Disorder. 

dis-tem'-per  (2),  des-tem  -per,  s.  [Ital.  distem¬ 
perare—  to  mix  or  dissolve  with  a  liquid.] 

1.  A  preparation  of  whiting  ground  with  size  and 
water,  with  which  ceilings  are  generally  covered ; 
plastered  walls,  when  not  painted  or  papered,  are 
also  so  covered,  and  are  called  colored  when  a  tint 
is  used  in  it. 

,2.  A  mode  of  painting  with  opaque  colors,  prin¬ 
cipally  used  for  walls,  ceilings,  domes,  theatrical 
scenes,  &c.,  in  which  the  colors  are  mixed  with 
chalky  or  clay,  and  diluted  with  size.  Tempera 
painting  was  practiced  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  wall 
was  covered  with  a  coating  of  lime  or  gypsum.  The 
outline  was  sketched  in  with  red  chalk  and  then 
filled,  out  with  black.  The  painter  levigated  his 
colors,  and  mixed  them  with  water,  placed  them  on 
a  palette  hung  to  his  wrist,  and  applied  them  to  the 
surface  on  which  he  was  at  work.  Itwas  also  prac¬ 
ticed,  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael 
are  in  distemper.  It  is.  common  for  auditoriums. 
Kalsomine  (or  calcimine)  is  a  form  of  it.  (Knight.) 

“  The  difference  [between  distemper  and  fresco-paint¬ 
ing]  is  this — distemper  is  painted  on  a  dry  surface,  fresco 
on  wet  mortar  or  plaster.” — Fairholt:  Diet,  of  Art. 

*dls-tem'-per,  *dis-tem-pren,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  des- 
temprer;  Port,  destemperar;  Ital.  distemperare, 
from  Lat.  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  tempero  =  to  tem- 
perfh-v.).] 

1.  To  change  or  derange  the  due  proportions  or 
temper  of. 

“  Whan  .  .  .  the  humours  in  his  body  ben  distem¬ 
pered.” — Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  destroy  the  arrangement  of. 

“  For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 
Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  55-7. 

3.  To  disorder  or  disturb  in  constitution. 

“  That  distemperes  a  mon  in  body  and  soule.” — Wycliffe: 
Select  Works,  iii.  157. 

4.  To  fill  with  perturbation  or  uneasiness ;  to  dis¬ 
turb,  to  vex. 

“  The  king  is  marvelous  distempered.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation. 

“  They  will  have  admirers  among  posterity,  and  be 
equally  celebrated  by  those  whose  minds  will  not  be  dis¬ 
tempered  by  interest,  passion,  or  partiality.” — Addison: 
Freeholder. 

6.  To  make  disaffected,  dissatisfied,  or  discon¬ 
tented. 

dls-tem'-per,  v.  t.  [Ital.  distemperare.']  To 
make  into  distemper. 

“  Distempering  the  colors  with  ox-gall.” — Sir  W.  Petty. 

^dls-tem’-per,  *dis-tem-pre,  a.  [Distemper, 
v.]  Violent,  immoderate,  or  unrestrained  in  tem¬ 
per. 

“  Gif  he  be  distempre  and  quakith  for  ire.” — Chaucer: 
Boethius,  p.  121. 

*dls-tem'-per-g,n$e,  *des-tem-praunce,  *dis- 
tem-per-aunce,  s.  [0.  Fr.  destemprance ;  Prov. 
destempransa ;  Port,  destemperanza ;  Sp.  destem- 
planza ;  Ital.  distemperanza . J  Distemperature,  in¬ 
disposition. 

“  Diseases  grew  ;  distemperance  made  me  swell.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  112. 

♦dis-tem-per-pte,  a.  [Pref.  dis  (neg.),  and  Eng. 
temperate  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  distemperato.] 

1.  Immoderate,  unrestrained,  excessive,  intem¬ 
perate. 

*  So  to  bridle  the  distemperate  affections  of  men.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Sermons,  No.  12. 

2.  Diseased,  disordered. 

“  Thou  hast  thy  brain  distemperate  and  out  of  rule.”— 
Woodroephe. 

:fdis-tem’-per-a-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
temperature  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Intemperateness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of 
other  qualities. 

“  Through  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  L 

2.  Disease  or  disorder  of  the  body. 

‘‘A  dejection  occasioned  from  the  distemperature  of  the 
body.” — Sharp :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  §  2. 

3.  Disorder  or  derangement  of  the  mind. 

“  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  9’ ’ 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  i. 

4.  Outrageousness,  excess,  tumultuousness. 

5.  Confusion,  loss  of  regularity,  commixture  of 
contrarieties. 

“  Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease, 

And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow.” 

i  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 


dls-tem'-pered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Distemper,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disordered  or  diseased  in  body. 

“What  is  weak, 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers, 
Impaired  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife.” — Cowper:  Task,  iii.  414-17. 

2.  Mentally  disordered  or  deranged. 

“  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one 
mania  succeeded  another.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

3.  Intemperate,  immoderate,  unrestrained. 

“  Launch  thy  bark 

On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

4.  Biased,  prejudiced. 

“  Minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*5.  Disaffected,  dissatisfied,  discontented. 

“  Once  more  to-day,  well  met,  distempered  lords.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  8. 

*6.  Of  a  disagreeable  or  evil  temperature. 

“  No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  4. 

*dis-tem-pered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distempered; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distempered ; 
distemperature. 

“  The  distemperedness  and  invenomedness  of  spirit 
which  is  within  you.” — State  Trials:  John  Lilbume  (an. 
1649). 

*dis-tem’-per-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distem¬ 
per,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subsi.:  The  act  of  rendering  distempered. 

*dis-tem'-per-ment,  s.  [Eng.  distemper ;  -ment.] 
A  distempered  state ;  distemperature. 

“  By  the  torne  air’s  distemperment.” 

Feltham:  Lusoria,  bk.  xxiv. 

*dis-tem’-per-ure,  s.  [0.  Fr.  distempreure.] 
Intemperance,  excess,  want  of  moderation. 

“  Distemperure  therinne  may  be  calde  glotorye.” — 
Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  156. 

dis-tend’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  distendo= to  stretch 
asunder:  dis = away,  apart,  and  tendo— to  stretch; 
Fr.  distendre;  Ital.  distendere .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  stretch,  spread,  swell,  or  expand  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  to  innate. 

“  The  huntsman,  with  distended  cheek, 

’Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak.” 

Cowper:  The  Needless  Alarm. 

2.  To  stretch  or  spread  out. 

“  Ypon  the  earth  my  bodie  I  distend.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  song  2. 

*3.  To  spread  or  extend  apart;  as,  to  distend  the 
legs. 

4.  To  widen,  to  open. 

“  The  warmth  distends  the  chinks.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgio  i.  ISO. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1«  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  expand. 

“How  such  ideas  of  th’ Almighty’s  power  ... 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 
Of  feeble  mortals.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,933-86. 

2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

“  [He]  his  desires  beyond  his  prey  distends.” 

Daniel:  Choruses  in  Philota. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  distended  or  inflated ;  to 
swell. 

“And  now  his  heart  distends  with  pride.” 

Milton:  P.  £.,  i.  672. 

dis-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Distend.] 

dls-tend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

.  C.  Assubst.:  The  actof  stretching,  expanding,  or 
inflating;  distention. 

tdis-ten-sl-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  distensible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  distensible;  capability  of  dis¬ 
tention. 


tdls-ten'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  distens(us) ,pa.  par.  of 
distendo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be 
distended ;  capable  of  being  distended, 
dis-ten'-sion,  s.  [Distention.] 

“  A  state  of  balanced  distension.”— Bain:  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will  (2d  ed.),  ch.  i.,  p.  10. 


dis  ten  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  distens(us),  pa.  par.  oi 
distendo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.) 

1.  Tending  to  distend. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  diste?  ded ;  distensible. 


*dis-tent’,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  distentus,  pa.  par.  of 
distendo .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Spread,  beaten  out. 

“  Some  others  were  new  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  6. 

B.  As  subst. :  Breadth,  expansion,  dilation.  (See 
example  under  the  following  word.) 

*dis-tent’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  distento,  a  freq.  form  from 
distendo .]  To  distend;  to  spread  or  widen  out;  to 
enlarge. 

“Those  arches  are  the  graceful! est,  which,  keeping  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  height,  shall  yet  be  distented  one-four¬ 
teenth  part  longer,  which  addition  of  distent  will  confer 
much  to  their  beauty.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

dis-ten'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  distentio,  from  distentv  s 
pa.  par.  of  distendo.] 

1.  The  act  of  distending,  stretching  out,  or  in 
flating. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  distended. 

“  The  distentions  of  those  parts  hath  stopped  all  fruit¬ 
fulness.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  iii.  ]U 

*3.  The  act  of  stretching  apart. 

“  Our  legs  do  labor  more  in  elevation  than  in  disten¬ 
tion.”  — Wotton :  Architecture. 

*4.  The  space  occupied  by  the  thing  distended; 
breadth. 

*dis-ter’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dis= away,  apart,  and  terra 
=earth,  land.]  To  banish  or  drive  from  a  country. 

“Many  thousands  were  disterred  and  banished.” — How¬ 
ell:  Letters,  I.  i.  24. 

*dis-ter  -mln-ate,  o.  [Lat.  disterminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  distermino=to  separate  by  boundaries:  dis= 
away,  apart,  and  terminus— &  boundary. J  Sepa¬ 
rated,  apart. 

“  However  far  determinate  in  places,  however  segre¬ 
gated,  and  infinitely  severalized  in  persons.” — Bp.  Hall: 
The  Peacemaker,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

*dis-ter-min-a’-tion,  s.  [Latin  disterminatio, 
from  disterminatus,  pa.  par.  of  distermino.]  A 
separation  or  parting. 

_  “  Above  this,  there  was  cherem,  which  was  a  total  exclu¬ 
sion  or  distermination,  with  anathemas  or  execrations 
joined  with  it,  but  yet  was  not  final.” — Hammond:  Of  Con¬ 
science. 

dls-ter’-rlte,  s.  [Ger.  disterrit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Seybertite  from  Fassa  in  the 
Tyrol,  wher-e  it  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-green  or  leek-green  color  to  reddish-gray. 
Specific  gravity,  3 '04-3 '05  ;  hardness,  5.  Called  also 
Brandisite  (q.  v.). 

dis-the’ne,  s.  [Greek  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
sthenos= strength,  in  allusion  to  the  un equaled  hard¬ 
ness  and  electric  properties  in  two  different  direc¬ 
tions.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cyanite  (q.  v.). 

*dis-throne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  dethroner.]  To  de¬ 
throne,  to  depose. 

“Nothing  can  possibly  disthrone  them,  but  that  which 
cast  the  angels  from  heaven,  and  man  out  of  paradise.” — 
Smith:  Old,  Age  (1666),  Pref.  A.  4  b. 

*dls-thr5n’-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  disthron(e) ;  -ize.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dethrone  or  disthrone. 

“  By  his  death  he  it  recovered; 

But  Peridure  and  Vigent  him  disthronized.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  44. 

2.  Fig.:  To  deprive  of  any  position  of  majesty  or 
sovereignty. 

dis’-tich,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  distichus,  distichan;  Gr. 
disWcftos=having  two  rows,  distichon—  a  couplet: 
dis= twice,  twofold,  and  stichos—a  row  or  rank.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  couple  of  verses  or  lines  making 
complete  sense,  a  couplet ;  an  epigram  in  two  lines. 

“There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  distich.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Bot.:  The  same  as  DisTXCBOtrs  (q.  v.). 
dls-tl ch-I-a e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  distichi- 
(urn),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  operculate  acrocarpous,  i.  e., 
terminal  fruited  mosses,  of  csespitose  habit,  and 
fruit  consisting  of  oval  equal  capsules. 

dis-tich -l’-a-sls,  s.  [Gr.  dis= double,  and  stichos 
=a  row.]  A  malformation  of  a  double  row  of  eye¬ 
lashes,  the  inner  rubbing  against  the  eyeball. 

dis-tich-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  distichia=&  double  line: 
cWs= twice,  twofold,  and  stichos— a  row,  order,  or 
line.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Distichiaceae  (q.  v.).  Two  species  are  Brit¬ 
ish — viz.,  Distichium  capellaceum  and  D.  inclin- 
atum. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  —  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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dis  -tich-ous,  adj.  [Gr.  distichos  =  having  two 
rows  or  ranks.] 

Botany : 

1.  Having  two  rows  or  ranks ;  as  of  leaves,  florets, 
&c. 

2.  Arranged  in  two  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear 
of  barley,  or  leaves  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stem  or 
axis. 


dis  -tich-ous-ly,  adv.  [English  distichous ;  -??/.] 
In  two  rows  or  ranks. 


“The  leaves  are  said  to  be  arranged  distichously.” — 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  589. 

dis-tig'-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis= twice,  twofold,  and 
stigma= a  spot,  a  mark.] 

Zopl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
lamily  Astasirea,  having  two  eye-spots,  but  without 
cilia,  flagelliform  filaments,  or  other  locomotive 
appendages  ;  the  motion  being  like  that  of  a  leech. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  variable.  ( Griffith  &  Hen- 
frey.) 

dis-tiir,  dis-tiP,  *dis-tille,  *dis-tyll,  *dys- 
tyll,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  distiller,  from  Lat.  distillo=  to 
fall  in  drops,  to  trickle  down  :  de= down,  a nd  stillo= 
to  drop;  stilla—a  drop;  Sp.  destilar ;  Port,  destil- 
lar;  Ital.  distillare.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  fall  down  in  drops ;  to  trickle  down. 

“  And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adowne  distill.” 

Spenser:  Mutabilitie,  vii.  31. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  flow  gently  and  in  small  quantities. 

“  The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Ar¬ 
menia.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

(2)  To  flow  gently  and  softly. 

“  Wherewyth  he  offreth  playnts  his  soule  to  save, 

That  from  his  hearte  dystylleth  on  euery  syde.” 

Wyat:  Frol,  to  the  Psalms. 

(3)  To  drop,  to  be  wet. 

“  And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore.” 

Fope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  72. 

II,  Chemistry : 


*1.  To  be  distilled. 

“  That  thing  that  by  vertues  of  fire  .  .  .  distillith 
withinne  the  vessel.” — Book  of  Quinte-Essence,  p.  4. 

2.  To  practice  distillation  ;  to  use  a  still. 


“  Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes,  distil,  preserve?” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline, 


B.  Transitive: 


i.  5. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  let  rail  or  send  down  in  drops. 

“  They  pour  down  rain,  according  to  the  vapor  thereof, 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  distil  upon  man  abundantly.” 
— Job  xxxvi.  28. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  extract  with  care  and  diligence. 

“  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  form  out  of  the  quintessence  or  finest 
parts  of. 

“As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  our  virtues.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

(3)  To  extract  the  quintessence  of. 

“  Nature  presently  distilled 
Helen’s  cheek,  but  not  her  heart.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  form,  to  give  out. 

“  A  gentil  herte  his  tunge  stilleth, 

That  it  malice  none  distilleth.” — Gower,  i.  3. 

(5)  To  dissolve,  to  melt. 

“  Distilled  almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

II.  Chemistry  : 

1.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  the  process  of  distilla¬ 
tion. 

“  The  liquid  distilled  from  benzoin  is  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  vicissitudes  of  fluidity  and  firmness.” — Boyle. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation;  to 
rectify ;  to  purify. 

“Ye  muste  distille  this  wiyn  7  tymes.” — Book  of  Quinte- 
Essence,  p.  4. 

dis-til -lst-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can  be 
distilled  ;  fit  for  distillation. 

“  Liquor  coming  from  the  distillable  concretes  .’’—Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  225. 

dls-tll'-l^te,  s.  [  Eng.  distill,  and  suffix  -ate 
( Chem .).] 

Chem. :  The  product  of  distillation  found  in  the 
receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

“The  source  from  which  the  distillate  is  obtained.” — 
London  Times  ( Irish  Whisky). 


dls-til-la  -tion,  *des-til-la-tion,  *dis-til-la- 
CiOUll,  s.  [Lat.  distillatio  —  a  trickling  or  falling 
down  in  drops,  from  distillatus,  pa.  par.  of  distillo— 
to  drop  or  trickle  down;  Fr.  distillation,  Sp.  des- 
tilacion,  Ital.  distillazione,  Port.  destillaQcio.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  Ii. 

“  A  substance  obtained  b j  distillation.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iv.  499. 

(3)  Anything  obtained  by  distillation  ;  a  distilled 
medicine. 

“While  through  th’  obstructed  pores  the  struggling 
vapor 

And  bitter  distillation  force  their  way.” 

West:  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

*(4)  The  act  of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

*(5)  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

*(6)  A  cold  in  the  head  ;  catarrh. 

“  It  bredeth  rheumes,  catarrhs,  and  distillations.’’ — 
Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  104. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  falling  or  wasting  away  gradually  or 
by  degrees. 

“His  liver  diseased  and  corrupted  by  destination.” — 
Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  74. 

II.  Chemistry: 

1.  The  act  of  heating  a  solid  or  liquid  in  a  vessel 
so  constructed  that  the  vapors  thrown  off  from  the 
heated  substance  are  collected  and  condensed. 
Every  distilling  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
retort  or  boiler,  in  which  vaporization  takes  place, 
a  refrigerator  in  which  the  vapor  is  condensed,  and 
a  receiver.  Distillation  is  of  great  value  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Pure  or  distilled  water,  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  chemist,  is  obtained  by  distilla¬ 
tion;  sea-water  can  be  rendered  potable  by  the 
same  process ;  while  volatile  oils  and  essences  are 
extracted  from  plants  by  distillation  with  water  or 
alcohol.  Its  most  extensive  application  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  spirits.  A  wort  or 
saccharine  infusion  is  prepared  from  malt  or  other 
graim  or  from  sugar,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed¬ 
ing  160°  F.  After  being  separated  from  the  grain 
and  cooled  to  between  60°  and70°  F.,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  yeast  is  added.  Fermentation  atonce  begins, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  is  resolved  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  of  which  remains  in 
the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  ceases  to  ferment, 
the  alcoholic  mixture,  which  is  now  called  wash,  is 
run  into  the  still  and  submitted  to  distillation. 
When  a  strong,  flavorless  spirit  is  required,  a  large 
and  peculiarly  constructed  still,  with  hi^h  condens¬ 
ing  power,  is  used ;  but  a  flavored  spirit  is  obtained 
by  a  double  distillation  in  a  small  still  with  low 
condensing  power.  The  product  of  the  first  distil¬ 
lation  is  called  “low  wines.”  A  re-distillation  at  a 
lower  temperature  produces  first  an  oil  which  is 
separated,  and  then  a  spirit  more  or  less  flavored. 
Malt  liquor  is  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of 
barley  ;  brandy  with  the  oil  of  the  grape ;  rum  with 
the  oil  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and  gin  with  the  oil  of 
juniper,  &c.  [Fusel  Oil.] 

(1)  Dry  distillation  is  a  term  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  the  preparation 
and  purification  of  zinc. 

(2)  Fractional  distillation  is  the  separation  of 
liquids  having  different  boiling  points.  In  distilla¬ 
tion  proper,  a  simple  mechanical  separation  takes 
place. 

(3)  Destructive  distillation :  The  kind  of  distilla¬ 
tion  produced  when  the  temperature  is  raised  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  decompose  the  substance,  and 
evolve  new  products,  possessing  different  qualities. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  production  of  wood-naphtha, 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  tar,  by  the  distillation  of 
wood  in  close  vessels  at  a  high  temperature. 

2.  The  product  of  the  process  of  distillation  ;  the 
substance  drawn  by  the  still,  and  found  in  the 
receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

“  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths;  .  .  . 
then  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
stinking  clothes.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

IT  Distillation,  and  the  various  processes  depend¬ 
ent  on  it,  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  about  A.  D.  1150.  The  distil¬ 
lation  of  spirituous  liquors  was  in  practice  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  {Haydn.) 

*distill-house,  *distil-house,  s.  A  distillery. 

“  Schiedam  .  .  .  containing  near  three  hundred 
distill-houses.” — Pocket  Magazine  (1794),  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 

dls-tir-lg,-tor-y,  *dis-til-la-tor-ie,  a.  &s.  [Fr. 

distillatoire,  Ital.  distillatorio,  Sp.  d,estilatorio, 
from  Lat.  distillatus,  pa.  par.  of  distillo .]  [Stilla- 

TORY.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in  the  process 
of  distillation. 

“Having  in  well-closed  distillatory  glasses  caught  the 
fumes.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  136. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
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B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Chem. :  An  apparatus  used  in  distilling ;  a  still. 

2.  Her. :  A  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers’  Com¬ 
pany,  and  usually  blazoned :  “  a  distillatory  double 
armed,  on  a  fire,  with  two  worms  and  bolt  receivers.” 
( Ogilvie .) 

“  Thanne  must  ye  do  make  in  the  fsrneis  of  aischin  a 
distillatorie  of  glas .’’—Book  of  Quinte-Essence,  p.  4. 

dis-til'led,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Distill.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Obtained  by  distillation;  purified, 
perfumed. 

“Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induct.,  i.). 

distilled-water,  s. 

Chem. :  Pure  water  obtained  by  distillation,  HjO. 
The  water,  if  it  contains  suspended  impurities, 
should  be  first  filtered.  The  soluble  impurities  are 
either  volatile  or  fixed.  Of  the  water  which  comes 
over  first  about  one- tenth  should  be  rejected,  as  it 
contains  nearly  all  the  volatile  impurities.  The 
worm  should  be  of  block  tin,  silver,  or  platinum,  as 
steam  acts  on  glass,  dissolving  out  alkaline  silicates. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mechanical 
spirting  of  the  liquid ;  one-tenth  of  the  water 
should  be  left  in  the  retort;  the  solid  impurities 
are  also  left.  It  should  be  redistilled  to  get  rid  of 
traces  of  organic  matter,  after  it  has  been  treated 
with  a  little  caustic  potash  and  permanganate  of 
potassium,  to  oxidize  the  organic  impurities.  If  it 
still  contains  traces  of  ammonia  it  should  be  again 
redistilled  over  KHSCV  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Dis¬ 
tilled  water  is  used  in  chemical  analysis,  and  ought 
always  to  be  used  in  preparing  medicines.  It  should 
give  no  precipitate  with  AgNC>3,  showing  the 
absence  of  chlorides ;  nor  with  ammonia  oxalate, 
showing  the  absence  of  lime ;  nor  with  barium 
chloride,  BaCl2,  showing  the  absence  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A  drop  of  permanganate  of  potassium  should 
give  a  pink  tint  to  the  water,  showing  the  absence 
of  organic  matter. 

dis-til'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  distill;  -er.]  Specifically, 
one  whose  business  is  the  production  of  spirits  by 
distillation. 

“  Onr  copious  granaries  distillers  thin.” 

Warton:  Oxford  Newsman’ s  Verses  (1767). 

dis-til-ler-y,  s.  [Fr.  distiller ie.] 

*1.  The  act  or  process  of  distillation. 

2.  A  place  or  building  where  distillation  is  carried; 
on. 

dls-til'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distill.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dropping,  falling  in  drops. 

2.  Chem.:  Used  or  adapted  for  distillation. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  actor  process  of  distillation. 

distilling-sbip,  s.  A  ship  supplied  with  ma= 

chinery  for  distilling  salt  water,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  naval  squadron  with  pure 
drinking  water. 

“The  Iris  was  fitted  up  by  the  navy  department  with 
remarkable  rapidity  as  a  distilling-ship,  to  supply  the  war 
ships  and  auxiliary  craft  and  transports  in  subtropical 
waters.  She  is  able  to  turn  out  60, COO  gallons  of  the 
purest  distilled  water  every  day.” — Chicago  Evening  Post , 
Sept.  3,  1898. 

dis-till-ment,  dls-tll  -ment,  s.  {'Eng.  distill; 
-ment.']  That  which  is  extracted  by  distillation  ;  a 
distillate. 

“  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  ieperous  distilment.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

dls-tinct',  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  distinctus,. 
pa.  par.  of  distinguo— to  distinguish  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  distinto .] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Marked  out  or  off  ;  set  apart  and  distinguished 
from  others  by  visible  marks  or  signs  ;  specified. 

“No  place 

Is  yet  distinct  by  name.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  535,  536. 

2.  Distinguished  or  discriminated  in  words. 

“In  other  maner  ben  distinct  the  spices  of  glotonie.” — 
Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  kind ;  not  alike. 

“  The  firelock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Different,  separate,  not  conjoined. 

“  Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past, 

Assigns  the  severed  throng  distinct  abodes.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  336,  337. 

5.  Clear,  unconfused,  plain,  evident;  so  clearly 
marked  out,  in  nature  or  qualities,  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  others. 

6.  Clear  in  sound. 

*7.  Marked,  spotted,  variegated. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bql,  dqL 
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*B.  -4s  adv. :  Distinctly. 

“Be  that  again  proclaimed  distinct  and  loud.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iii.  277. 

*c.  As  subst, :  A  distinct,  separate  body  or  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“  Two  distincts,  division  none, 

Number  there  in  love  was  slain.” 

Shakesp. Phoenix  and  Turtle,  27, 28. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  distinct  and  differ¬ 
ent ,  see  Different. 

*dls-tlnct',  *dis~tincte,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  distincter, 
from  Lat.  distinctus. ] 

1.  To  distinguish. 

“  There  can  no  Wight  distinct  it  so, 

That  he  dare  saie  a  word  thereto.” 

Eomaunt  of  the  Bose,  6,199,  6,200. 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  define. 

“  In  the  which  year  [1288]  died  Stephen  Langton,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterburie,  by  whom  the  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
in  that  order  and  number  as  we  now  use  them,  were  first 
distincted.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  248. 

♦dls-tinct  A-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  distinct ;  i  connect¬ 
ive,  and  sulf.  -fy. ]  To  make  distinct. 

"  Both  distinctify  and  magnify  its  feeblest  component 
members.” — Proctor:  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy, 

p.  247. 

dls-tlfic  -tion,  *dis-tinc-cion,  *dis  -  tinc- 
cioun,*  dis-tinc-tioun,  s.  [Lat.  distinction  a  mark¬ 
ing  out,  distinction ;  Fr.  distinction ;  Sp.  distincion ; 
Ital.  distinzione ,  from  Lat.  distinctus ,  pa.  par.  of 
distinguo. ] 

*1.  The  act  of  distinguishing,  dividing,  or  mark¬ 
ing  off. 

“The  distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts  was  not  known; 
or,  if  it  were,  it  is  yet  so  darkly  delivered  to  us,  that  we 
cannot  make  it  out.” — Dryden:  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

*2.  A  dividing,  separating,  or  keeping  apart. 

“  For  distinccioun  of  dyuers  manere  men  that  woned 
there.” — Trevisa,  i.  111. 

*3.  A  division,  a  branch. 

“  I  thisse  distinctiun  beoth  fif  cheapitres.” — Ayenbite, 
p.  12. 

4.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminating  be¬ 
tween. 

“This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

*6.  Discernment,  judgment,  discrimination;  the 
power  of  distinguishing. 

“  She  left  the  eye  distinction  to  cull  out 
Tne  one  from  the  other.” 

Beaumont  d-  Fletcher. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  others  ;  a  mark  or  note  of  difference. 

“  None  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at  which 
either  distinction  ceased.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

7.  A  distinguishing  quality,  property,  or  charac¬ 
teristic. 

“  The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
O’erwhelming  all  distinction.’ 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  96,  97. 

8.  Difference  regarded ;  regard  to  circumstances, 
qualities,  or  characteristics  ;  discrimination. 

“There  is  no  distinctioun  of  Jew  and  of  Greek,  for  the 
same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  in  all  that  ynvardli  clepen  hem.” 
— Wycliffe:  Romans  x. 

9.  A  difference  made  or  drawn  between  things. 

“ .  .  .  but  the  distinctions  rest  upon  unsupported 
conjectures.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Bom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  22. 

10.  Eminence,  superiority;  elevation  in  rank  or 
character ;  honor,  estimation. 

“Among  philosophers  .  .  .  merit  only  makes  dis¬ 
tinction.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiii. 

11.  That  which  confers  eminence  or  superiority, 
as  a  high  office  or  honor  bestowed. 

“He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign  under 
circumstances  which  made  that  distinction  peculiarly 
honorable.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

12.  Honor,  credit. 

If  Without  distinction :  Promiscuously,  alike,  in¬ 
discriminately  ;  without  regard  to  differences  exist¬ 
ing. 

If  For  the  difference  between  distinction  and  dif- 

erence,  see  Difference. 

dis-tinct  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  distinctif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  dis- 
tintivo .] 

1.  Serving  to  mark  distinction  or  difference. 

“The  Holy  One  is  a  distinctive  title  of  God.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  84. 

*2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  or  discrimi¬ 
nate;  discriminating. 

“Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  it,  and 
the  more  judicious  and  distinctive  heads  do  not  reject  it.” 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


3.  Distinguished,  separate,  distinct. 

“  All  carpet  patterns  should  be  constructed  as  distinct¬ 
ive  from  wall  patterns.” — Dr.  Dresser,  in  Cassell’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  248. 

*dls-tlhct  -Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distinctive ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  proper  distinction  or  difference. 

“  Her  sweet  tongue  could  speak  distinctively 

Greek,  Latin,  Tuscans,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch.  ’ 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  855 

2.  Plainly,  without  confusion,  accurately. 

“  To  what  end  doth  he  distinctively  assign  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  operations  to  the  Father,  of  ministeries 
to  the  Son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  ” — Barrow  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

dls-tlnct  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  distinct;  -fy.] 

1.  In  a  distinct  manner;  with  distinction,  not  con¬ 
fusedly. 

*2.  Separately,  apart. 

“  In  the  [Greek]  particle  kai  as  distinctly  put  to  each.” 
— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  j>.  13. 

3.  Plainly,  evidently,  clearly. 

“  His  work  distinctly  trace.” 

Cowper:  Testimony  of  Divine  Adoption. 

4.  With  a  distinct  voice ;  plainly,  clearly. 

“  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly.” 
— Nehem.  viii.  8. 

*5.  Explicitly. 

“  I  do  not  in  position  distinctly  speak  of  her.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*6.  With  discrimination  or  meaning;  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There’s  meaning  in  thy  snores.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  distinctly  and 
clearly,  see  Clearly. 

dls-tlnct  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  distinct;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distinct  or  separate. 

“  Its  incorporeity  or  distinctness  from  the  body.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  37. 

2.  Such  separation  or  difference  between  things 
as  makes  them  easily  distinguishable. 

3.  Clearness  or  plainness  of  sound. 

4.  Clearness,  precision,  exactness. 

“  In  order  to  write  with  precision,  one  must  possess  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy.” — 
Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  10. 

*5.  Discrimination,  judgment,  discernment;  the 
power  of  discriminating  or  distinguishing  between 
things. 

“  The  membranes  and  humors  of  the  eye  are  perfectly 
pellucid,  and  void  of  color,  for  the  clearness,  and  for  the 
distinctness,  of  vision.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*dls-tinct'-or,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  distinguishes 
or  makes  distinctions. 

“  Such  curious  distinctors.” — Holinshed:  Descr.  of  Ire¬ 
land,  ch.  i. 

*dls-tlnct  -lire,  s.  [Eng.  distinct;  -ure.]  Dis¬ 
tinctness. 

*dls-tln-gued  (gued  asgwed),  *distingwed,  a. 
[Fr.  distinguer=to  distinguish.]  Distinguished. 

“  Art  thou  distingwed  and  embelised  by  the  spryngyng 
floures  of  the  first  somer  sesoun?” — Chaucer:  Boethius, 
p.  47. 

dls-tln'-gulsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dis- 
tinguer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  distinguir;  Ital.  distinguere, 
from  Lat.  distinguo— to  mark  with  a  prick,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  :  dts==away,  apart,  and  a  form  stinguo  (not 
found)  =to  prick ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  sting  and  stigma 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  distinct,  or  indicate  difference  by  an 
external  mark. 

2.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  distinctive 
characteristic ;  to  constitute  a  mark  of  difference 
or  distinction  in  things. 

3.  To  classify  or  arrange  according  to  different  or 
distinctive  properties,  characteristics  or  qualities. 

“Moses  distinguishes  the  causes  of  the  flood  into 
those  that  belong  to  the  heavens,  and  those  that  belong 
to  the  earth:  the  rains  and  the  abyss.” — Burnet:  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

4.  To  note  or  perceive  the  distinction  or  difference 
between  different  things ;  to  recognize  the  individ¬ 
uality  of ;  to  discriminate  between. 

(1)  By  the  senses. 

“  Being  set  before  you  both  together, 

A  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either.” 

Dr  ay  ion  •  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

(2)  By  the  understanding  or  reason. 

“  By  our  reason  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from 
evil.” — Watts.-  Logic. 

5.  To  perceive  the  existence  of  with  the  senses : 
as,  To  distinguish  a  sound. 


*6.  To  discern  critically ;  to  judge. 

“  No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  ms  , 

Than  of  his  outward  show!” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  III.,  ill.  L 

*7.  To  understand. 

“No  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,786. 

8.  To  make  eminent,  noted,  or  known;  to  gain 
distinction  for. 

“  In  all  the  four  characters  he  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv.,  p.  457. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  distinction ;  to  discriminate ;  to 
mark  or  note  the  distinction  or  difference. 

“  The  reader  must  learn  to  distinguish.” — Herschel: 
Astronomy  (1858),  §  252. 

*2.  To  become  distinct,  distinguishable,  or  differ¬ 
entiated. 

“  The  little  embryo  first  distinguishes  into  a  little 
knot.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

(1)  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two 
words  to  distinguish  and  to  separate:  “We  distin¬ 
guish  what  we  want  not  to  confound  with  another 
thing;  we  separate  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it. 
Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
qualities;  they  are  separated  by  the  distance  of 
time  or  place.”  [Blair:  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  229.) 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  distin¬ 
guish  and  to  discriminate:  “  To  distinguish  is  the 
general,  to  discriminate  is  the  particular  term :  the 
former  is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite  action. 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically ; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but 
of  a  discrimination  as  nice.  W e  distinguish  things 
as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity;  we  discriminate 
them  as  to  their  inherent  properties :  we  distinguish 
things  that  are  like  or  unlike,  to  separate  or  collect 
them  ;  we  discriminate  things  only  that  are  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  from  the 
other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well 
as  the  understanding ;  we  discriminate  by  the  under¬ 
standing  only :  we  distinguish  things  by  their  color, 
or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their  truth  or 
falsehood ;  we  discriminate  the  characters  of  men, 
or  we  discriminate  their  merits  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  distinguish  and  to 
perceive,  see  Perceive  ;  for  that  between  to  distin¬ 
guish  and  to  signalize,  see  Signalize. 

dis-tin -guIsh-U-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
tinguish;  -able.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished  or  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  others ;  capable  of  being  distinguished. 

“  Left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  423-25. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses ;  per¬ 
ceptible. 

“  Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  the  senses 
distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  distances  of  their 
motion.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*3.  Worthy  of  note  or  of  regard;  distinguished, 
notable. 

“I  would  endeavor  that  my  betters  should  seek  me  by 
the  merit  of  something  distinguishable.” — Swift. 

dis-tln  -gulsh-u-ble-ness  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng. 

distinguishable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  distinguishable. 

dis-tin  -guish-q-bly  (gu  as  gw),  adv.  [Eng. 
distinguishable);  -ly. J  In  a  manner  or  degree 
capable  of  being  distinguished  or  discriminated 
from  others  ;  distinctly,  notably. 

“  Distinguishably  in  the  taste  of  the  most  admired 
reflections  of  some  of  our  favorite  authors.” — Cambridge: 
The  Scribleriad,  bk.  iv. 

dls-tln  -gulshed  (gu  as  gw),  pa.  ^ar.  &  a. 

[Distinguish.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  by  some  distinctive  or  distinguishing 
sign  or  property. 

“  That  instant  Pallas,  bursting  from  a  cloud, 

Fixed  a  distinguished  mark,  and  cried  aloud.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii.  219,  220. 

2.  Exceeding  or  surpassing  others ;  unusual,  above 
the  common. 

“For  sins  committed  with  many  aggravations  of  guilt, 
the  furnace  of  wrath  will  be  seven  times  hotter,  and  burn 
with  a  distinguished  fury.” — Rogers. 

3.  Eminent,  noted,  or  celebrated  for  some  supe- 

or  or  extraordinary  quality. 

“  They  could  far  more  easily  bear  the  preeminence  of  a 
distinguished  stranger.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*4.  Marked,  noticeable. 


“  Mrs.  Delvile  received  her  with  the  most  distinguished 
politeness.” — Miss  Burney:  Cecilia,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 


distractedness 


distinguishedly 
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H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distinguished , 
conspicuous,  eminent,  noted,  and  illustrious:  “The 
idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to  it 
to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Dis¬ 
tinguished,  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little  more 
than  this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  distin¬ 
guished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion  as  it 
is  distinct  or  separate  from  others j  it  is  conspicuous 
in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen  ;  it  is  noted  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank 
is  distinguished ;  a  situation  is  conspicuous ;  a  place 
is  noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external 
marks  or  by  characteristic  qualities ;  persons  or 
things  are  conspicuous  mostly  from  some  external 
mark}  persons  or  things  are  noted  mostly  by  collat¬ 
eral  circumstances.  A  man  may  be  distinguished 
by  his  decorations,  or  he  may  be  distinguished  by 
his  manly  air,  or  by  his  abilities ;  a  person  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress :  a  house  is 
conspicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill :  a  person  is  noted 
for  having  performed  a  wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is 
noted  for  its  fine  waters.  We  may  be  distinguished 
for  things  good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  we  may  be  con¬ 
spicuous  for  our  singularities  or  that  which  only 
attracts  vulgar  notice :  we  may  be  noted  for  that 
which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  vulgar  discourse ;  wecan  beeminent  and  illus¬ 
trious  only  for  that  which  is  really  good  and  praise¬ 
worthy  ;  the  former  applies,  however,  mostly  to 
those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance ;  the  latter  to  that  which  makes 
him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distinguished 
talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not  also 
distinguished  for  his  private  virtue :  affectation  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself 
in  such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes 
upon  itself :  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented 
to  render  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurd¬ 
ities  :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a  man  than  to 
render  himself  eminent  for  his  professional  skill :  it 
is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  illustrious,  and  those  few 
are  very  seldom  to  be  envied.  In  an  extended  and 
moral  application,  these  terms  may  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  character  of  an  object;  a  favor  may  be 
said  to  be  distinguished,  piety  eminent,  and  a  name 
illustrious."  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


*dls-tln'-guished-ljf  (gu  as  gw),  adv.  [Eng. 
distinguished;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguished  manner; 
eminently. 


dls-tln'-gulsh-er  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  distin¬ 
guish;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  distinguishes  or  separates  one  thing 
from  another  by  marks  of  difference. 

“Let  us  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  distinguisher 
of  times,  and  visible  deity,  the  sun.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

2.  One  who  accurately  discerns  the  difference  or 
discriminates  between  things ;  a  critical  observer. 

“If  I  should  ask  any,  the  most  subtil  distinguisher.” — 
Hobbes:  Answer  to  Dr.  Bramhall. 


dis-tin-guish-Ing  (gu  as  gw),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Distinguish.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Constituting  a  difference  or  distinction ;  dis¬ 
tinctive. 

2.  Marking  difference  or  distinction  ;  distinctive, 
peculiar. 

“The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  marking  difference  or 
distinction ;  a  separating  from  others. 

distinguishing-pennant,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  special  or  proper  flag  of  a  vessel. 

2.  A  special  pennant  hoisted  to  call  attention  to 
signals. 

dis-tln'-guish-lng-ly  (gu  as  gw) ,  adv.  [Eng. 
distinguishing;  -ly. ]  In  a  distinguishing  manner; 
with  some  mark  or  degree  of  distinction  ;  markedly. 

“A  provision  distinguishingly  calculated  for  the  same 
purpose  of  levitation.” — Paley  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

dls-tin'-guish-ment  (gu  as  gw),  s.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  an  observation  of  difference. 

“  Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 

And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  L 

♦dls-tl'-tle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  title  (q.  v.).] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  a  title. 

“  That  were  the  next  way  to  distitle  myself  of  honor.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  2. 

*dis-tr-tled  (tied  as  t?ld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis¬ 
title.] 

*dis-tl'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distitle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a  title. 


dis  -tSm-?,,  s.  [Gr.  di=dz's= twice,  twofold,  and 
stoma— a  mouth.] 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  A  genus  of  internal  parasitic  worms,  order 
Trematoda,  class  Platyelmintha,  vulgarly  known  as 
“  Suctorial  Worms  ”  or  “  Flukes.”  The  Distoma  is 
commonly  found  in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts  of 
sheep  and  other  ruminants,  deriving  nourishment 
from  the  fluids  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  disease  known  as  the  “  rot.”  The  body 
of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite  an  inch  in  length, 
is  flattened,  ana  resembles  in  some  degree  a  minute 
sole  or  flat-fish ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  disc,  or  sucker,  which  is  perforated  by  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth ;  while  a  second  sucker  of  similar 
form,  but  imperforate,  is  placed  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.  With  these,  both  formerly 
thought  to  be  mouths,  whence  the  name,  the  para¬ 
site  clings  firmly  to  the  body  of  its  host. 

The  embryo  on  its  discharge  from  the  egg  is  of 
conical  form  and  aquatic  habits,  swimming  freely 
by  means  of  cilia,  with  which  it  is  covered.  These, 
however,  it  does  not  retain  long,  and  passing  into 
its  second  stage  of  development,  it  enters  the  body 
of  some  fresh-watermollusk,  where  it  remains  until 
its  temporary  host  is  accidentally  taken  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  some  ruminant,  when  it  undergoes  its  final 
transformation  and  passes  into  its  mature  stage  of 
development.  Distoma  has  occasionally  been  found 
in  man. 

2.  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  order  Tunicata,  family 
Botryliid®.  They  occur  on  marine  Algae.  Bran¬ 
chial  and  anal  orifices  six-rayed. 

dls-tom  -l-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  distom(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Trematoda,  type  Distoma. 
*dis-tor  que-ment  (que  as  k),  s.  [Lat.  dis- 
torqueo  —  to  twist,  to  distort.]  A  distortion,  a 
writhing. 

“Like  the  distorquements  of  a  darted  conscience.”— 
Feltham:  Resolves. 

dls-tort  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ditorquer,  ditordre;  Sp.  & 
Port,  detorcer;  Ital.  distorcere .]  [Distort,  a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  twist,  bend,  or  put  out  of  the  natural  figure 
or  posture  ;  to  deform,  to  disfigure. 

“  And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail.” 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  distorted  form  :  as,  His  feat¬ 
ures  were  distorted  in  the  mirror. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  force  out  of  the  true  course  or  direction  ;  to 
pervert,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

“  Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and 
distorting  haze  of  prejudice.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  from  the  true  meaning;  to 
wrest,  to  pervert. 

“  The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  distorted.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  vo).  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  51. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  distort  and  to 
turn,  see  Turn. 

*4.is-tort’,  a.  [Lat.  distortus,  pa.  par.  of  distor- 
queo=  to  twist  aside:  dis= away,  apart;  torqueo=to 
twist.]  Distorted. 

“  Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  96. 

dis-tort'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Distort,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Twisted,  turned,  or  bent  from  the  natural 
course  or  figure. 

“Seated  here 

On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none.” 

Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

♦dls-tort'-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  distorted;  -ly.]  In 
a  distorted  or  perverted  manner ;  by  perversion. 

“They  so  violently  and  distortedly  pervert  the  natural 
order  of  things.” — Cudworth:  Morality,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

dis-tort'-er,  s.  [Eng.  distort ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  distorts. 

dls-tort'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distort,  u,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning  out 
of  the  natural  figure ;  distortion. 

dls-tor'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  distortio ,  from  distortus, 
pa.  par.  of  distorqueo.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  distorting,  twisting,  or  turning  out 
of  the  natural  form  or  figure ;  a  writhing,  or  twist¬ 
ing,  a  contortion. 

“Writhing  in  dire  distortions.” 

Savage.  On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distorted  or  out  of  shape ;  a 
distorted  part  of  a  body,  a  deformity. 

“More  ordinary  imperfections  and  distortions  of  the 
body.” — Wotton:  Reliquiae  Wotton.,  p.  79. 


Mil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
\cian.  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


II.  Fig. :  The  wresting  or  perverting  of  the  true 
meaning  of  words. 

“These  absurdities  are  all  framed  by  a  childish,  distort 
tion  of  my  words.” — Bp.  Wren. 

dis-tort'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  distort;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  distortions,  dis¬ 
torting. 

2.  Having  distortions,  distorted. 

dis-tort  -Sr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  distorts,  a  dis¬ 
torter. 

distortor-oris,  s. 

Anat.:  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygomatic 
muscles,  which  distorts  the  mouth  in  rage,  grin¬ 
ning,  &c. 

*dIs-tour -ble,  *des-tro-ble,  *dis-tro-ble,  *dia- 
tur-ble,  *dis-turb-el-yn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  des= Lat, 
dis=away,  apart,  and  tourbler,  turbler=to  disturb, 
from  Lat.  turbula,  dim.  of  turba—a  crowd.]  To 
disturb,  to  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion,  to  con¬ 
found. 

“  I  am  ryght  sory  yif  I  have  oughte 
Distroubled  yow  out  of  your  thoughte.” 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess,  522. 

dis-tract,  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  distraire;  Sp.  distraer; 
Port,  distrahir ;  Ital.  distraere.]  [Distract,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  draw  or  pull  in  different  directions. 

“The  needle  endeavors  to  conform  unto  the  meridian; 
but  being  distracted,  driveth  that  way  where  the  greater 
and  powerfuller  part  of  the  earth  is  placed.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

*2.  To  divide,  to  separate,  to  break  up  into  parts- 

“  Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

3.  To  turn  or  draw  from  one  point ;  to  divert  from 
one  subject  to  a  number  of  others. 

“  If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he 
hopes  to  distract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object.”— 
South. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fill  with  contrary  considerations ;  to  perplex, 
to  harass,  or  to  disturb  with  a  multiplicity  of  cares 
or  thoughts. 

“  An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased, 

And  all  a  mother’s  cares  distract  my  breast.” 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  77,  78. 

2.  To  disturb  the  peace  of  by  internal  dissensions f 
to  tear  asunder. 

“The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not  less  dis^ 
traded  than  the  Gallican  Church.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  disturb  or  disorder  the  reason  or  intellect; 
to  derange,  to  put  beside  one’s  self. 

“This  news  distracts  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  distracted,  to  be  beside 
one’s  self. 

“  Like  to  distract,  she  lifted  up  his  head, 

Cry’d  Lindy,  Lindy,  waes  me,  are  ye  dead  ?’ 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  15. 

*dls-tract\  *dis-tracte,  a.  [Lat.  distractus,  pa. 
par,  of  distraho= to  draw  in  different  directions  :  dis 
=away,  apart,  and  traho= to  draw.] 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  divided,  disjoined. 

“  To  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums.” 

Shakesp. :  Loved s  Complaint,  230,  23L 

2.  Fig.:  Distracted  in  mind. 

“  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

dis-tract  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Distract,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Lit. :  Divided,  separated,  disjoined. 

“  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way  :  so  stand  thou  forth, 

The  time  is  fair  again.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  Disturbed  or  disordered  mentally ;  per- 
plexedj  confounded,  harassed. 

“  One  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  304. 

dis-tract  -ed-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  distracted ;  -ly.] 

1.  Disjointly;  by  fits  and  starts. 

“For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

2.  Madly,  franticly ;  like  one  distracted. 

“  Distractedly  she  did  her  hands  extend.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

dis-tract -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distracted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  distracted ;  distrac¬ 
tion. 

“  The  present  distractedness  of  my  mind.” — Boyle , 
Works,  i.  41. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


distracter 
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distress 


dis-tract  -er.  s.  [Eng.  distract;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  distracts. 


“  Such  inspiration  as  this  is  no  distracter  from,  but  an 
•ccomplisher  and  enlarger  of  human  faculties.” — More: 
Conj.  Cabb.  (Pref.) 

*dls-tract -ful,  a.  [En g.  distract;  -ful(l).]  Caus¬ 
ing  distraction ;  distracting. 

“In  that  distractful  shape.” 

Heywood:  Love’s  Mistris,  sig.  F  9. 

dis-tra  ct’-l-ble,  a.  [English  distract;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  or  in  different  direc¬ 
tions. 


dis-tract  -lie,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  tractile 

(q- v.).] 

Bot. :  Divided  in  two  parts ;  torn  asunder ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  connective  when  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  filament  in  a  horizontal  manner,  so  as 
to  separate  the  two  anther  lobes.  Example,  in 
Salvia  officinalis. 

dis-tract’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distract,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst .:  The  act  of  diverting,  disturbing,  or 
deranging  mentally ;  distraction. 

dis-trac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  distractio,  from  dis- 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  distraho;  Fr.  distraction ;  Sp. 
distraccion;  ltal.  distrazione.] 


*1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  in  different  directions; 
separation. 

“Uncapable  of  distraction  from  him  with  whom  thou 
wert  one.” — Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  separate  or  detached  body  or  portion ;  a 

detachment. 

“  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguiled  all  spies.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  7. 

II.  Figuratively : 


1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  diverting  from  a  point  or 
matter. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion  or  perplexity  caused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  cares  distracting  the 
mind ;  embarrassment. 


“  Behold  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 

Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

3.  Violent  mental  excitement  arising  from  pain, 

eare,  &c. 

“  And  in  distraction’s  bitter  mood 
She  weeps  with  wild  despair.” 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  viii. 

*4.  Folly,  stupidity 

5.  Madness,  insanity. 

“  This  savors  not  much  of  distraction.” 

Shakesp . :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

6.  Anything  which  distracts  or  tends  to  distract 
the  mind,  or  turn  it  away  from  any  business,  study, 
care,  or  occupation. 

*7.  Confusion,  tumult,  disorder,  disturbance. 
“What  may  we  not  hope  from  him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity,  since,  during  the  late  distractions,  he  has 
done  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  our  trade?” — Addison: 
Freeholder. 


*dis-trac'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -tews.]  Dis¬ 
tracting. 

“No  moliminous,  laborious  and  distractious  thing.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  885. 

dls-trac'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -ive.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  distract ;  distracting. 

“  Shakes  off  those  distractive  thoughts.” — Bp.  Hall:  The 
Devout  Soul,  §  23. 

*dls-trac'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distractive ;  -ly.] 
In  a  distracting  manner;  so  as  to  distract. 
{Carlyle.) 

dls-train,  *dis-traine,  *dis-treine,  *dis-treyn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  destraindre,  from  Lat.  distringo= 
to  pull  apart:  dts=away,  apart,  and  stringo—  to 
compress,  to  strain ;  ltal.  distringere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  pull  or  rend  asunder. 

“Neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  82. 

*2.  To  seize  upon  for  one’s  self ;  to  take  possession 

af. 

“Here’s  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

*3.  To  bind  down ;  to  keep  under  restraint, 

“  A  man  which  that  vicious  lusts  holden  distrained  with 
chaynes.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  ii.  6. 

*4.  To  clasp,  to  hold  tightly. 

“  The  gentle  faucon,  that  with  his  fete  distreineth 
The  kinges  hand.”  Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules. 


*5.  To  oppress,  to  burden,  to  distract. 

“  When  raging  loue  with  extreme  paine 
Most  cruelly  distrains  my  hart.” 

Surrey:  The  Lover  Comforteth  himself. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Their  furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy.” — ' 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*7.  To  take  goods  or  chattels  from  by  distraint, 
“They  suffer  themselves  to  be  distrained.” — Selden: 
Table  Talk. 

II.  Law:  To  seize  for  debt;  to  take  a  personal 
chattel  from  any  person  in  order  to  satisfy, a  demand 
or  to  enforce  the  performance  of  an  act. 

“  Nothing  shall  be  distrained  for  rent,  which  may  not 
be  rendered  again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was  dis¬ 
trained.” — Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  seize  goods  under  a  distraint;  to 
levy  a  distress. 

“  To  enable  those  who  let  her  out  to  distrain  on  a  short 
succession  of  master  mariners.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

dis-tra  in-sH>le,  «•  [Eng.  distrain;  -able.]  That 

may  be  distrained ;  liable  to  be  distrained. 

“Strangers’  beasts  found  on  the  tenant’s  land,  if  put 
in  by  consent  of  the  owner,  are  distrainable  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward.” — Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

dis-tra  ined,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Distrain.] 
dis-tra  in-er,  dis-tra  in-or,  s.  [Eng.  distrain ; 
-er.] 

Law :  One  who  distrains  or  levies  a  distress. 

“  The  distrainor  must  answer  for  the  circumstances.” — 
Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 
dls-tra’in-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Distrain.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  seizing  goods  under  a 
distraint. 

“We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of  the 
money  without  distraining  of  your  own  body.” — History  of 
Fortunatus. 

dis-tra  in-or,  s.  [Distrainer.] 
dis-tra  int,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dest?-amcfe=restraint, 
from  destraindre— to  strain,  press,  restrain,  &c.] 
Law:  The  act  of  seizing  goods  for  debt,  &c.;  a 
distress. 

dis-tra  it,  adj.  [Fr.]  Absent  or  abstracted  in 
mind. 

“She  was  distrait,  reserved.” — C.  Kingsley:  Two  Tears 
Ago,  ch.  xxvi. 

fdls-tra  ught  (gh  silent),  *dis-trauwte,  a.  [An 
incorrect  assimilation  of  the  Eng.  distract  =  dis¬ 
tracted,  to  *raught,  pa.  par.  of  reach,  taught  from 
teach,  &c.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Torn  or  rent  asunder. 

“His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  distraught.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viL 

2.  Fig. :  Distracted,  perplexed. 

“  To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame, 

’Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distraught.” 

Longfellow :  Black  Knight. 

*dls-traught-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  distraught ; 
-ed.]  Distracted. 

“That  immortale  beauty,  there  with  thee, 

Which  in  my  weak  distrauglited  mind  I  see.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heauenlie  Beautie. 

dls-tre  am,  v.  i.  [Pref.  din,  and  Eng.  stream 
(q.  v.) .]  To  stream,  to  flow. 

“  A  swelling  tear  distreamed  from  every  eye.” 

Shenstone:  Elegy. 

dis-tress',  *des-tresse,  *dis-tres,  *dis-tresse, 
*dys-tresse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destresse,  destrece,  destriche; 
Prov.  destrecha,  destressa ,  from  a  supposed  Low 
Lat.  form  districtio—  to  afflict,  from  Lat.  districtus, 
pa.  par.  of  distringo ;  ltal.  distretta ;  Fr.  detresse.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Extreme  anguish  or  pain  of  mind  or  body; 
deep  anxiety. 

“Alas!  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 

He  likes  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  343. 

2.  A  state  of  misery,  poverty,  or  want ;  destitution. 
“  The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and 

was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the 
arts  of  malecontents.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  That  which  causes  suffering,  pain,  or  anguish ; 
a  calamity,  a  misfortune. 

“He  saved  them  out  of  their  distresses.”— Ps.  evii.  13. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

5.  A  state  of  danger  or  need  of  assistance. 

These  signal  stations  are  to  be  available  to  give  notice 
of  vessels  in  distress  and  requiring  assistance.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Law: 

1.  English  and  American: 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining  or  seizing  the  personal 
chattels  of  any  person  in  order  to  satisfy  a  demand 
or  to  enforce  a  duty. 


(a)  A  distress  is  the  taking  of  a  personal  chattel 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrongdoer  into  the 
custody  of  the  party  injured,  to  procure  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  wrong  committed,  the  most  usual 
injury  for  which  a  distress  may  be  taken  being  non¬ 
payment  of  rent.  A  distress  may  also  be  taken 
where  a  man  finds  beasts  of  a  stranger  wandering 
in  his  grounds,  damage-feasant :  that  is,  doing  him 
hurt  or  damage,  by  treading  down  his  grass,  or  the 
like.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  all  chattels  personal 
found  upon  the  premises,  whether  they  in  fact 
belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  stranger,  are  distrainable 
for  rent.  To  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  tools  and  utensils  of  trade,  if  in 
actual  use ;  valuable  things  intrusted  in  the  way  of 
trade,  as  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith’s,  shop  to  be 
shod ;  goods  intrusted  to  a  common  carrier,  auction¬ 
eer,  or  agent;  things  fixed  to  the.  freehold,  as 
windows,  doors,  &c. ;  and  nothing  which  cannot  be 
rendered  again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was 
distrained,  as  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like.  All  dis¬ 
tresses  must  be  made  by  day,  unless  in  the  case  of 
damage-feasant ;  nor  must  the  value  of  the  chattels 
distrained  be  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  debt. 

( b )  Infinite  distress  is  one  which  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  stubbornness  of  the 
party  is  conquered,  as  in  cases  of  neglect  of  fealty, 
or  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  to  appear  as  a  juror. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.) 

(2)  The  chattels  distrained. 

“  And  the  distress  thus  taken  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  thing  distrained  for,  for  otherwise  he  incurs  the  risk 
of  an  action  for  taking  an  excessive  distress.” — Black¬ 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  pledge  or  security  taken  by  the 
sheriffs  for  the  good  behavior  of  those  who  came  to 
fairs.  It  was  returned  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  fair 
or  market  if  no  harm  had  been  done. 

H  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  distress, 
anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony :  “ Distress  is  the  pain 
felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see  no  means  of 
extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil.  The  distress 
always  depends  upon  some  outward  cause;  the 
anxiety  often  lies  in  the  imagination.  The  dis¬ 
tress  is  produced  by  the  present,  but  not  always 
immediate  evil ;  the  anxiety  respects  that  which  is 
future :  anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  is  past ;  agony  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye. .  Distress 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  age ;.  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure, 
distress  will  inevitably  exist  from  some  circum¬ 
stance  or  another.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony 
belong  to  riper  years ;  infancy  and  childhood  are 
deemed  the  happy  periods  of  human  existence, 
because  they  are  exempt  from  the  anxieties  attend¬ 
ant  on  every  one  who  has  a  station  to  fill  and  duties 
to  discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are  species  of 
distress,  6f  the  severer  kind,  which  spring  altogether 
from  the  maturity  of  reflection  and  the  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  evil.  A  child  is  in  distress  when  it 
loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is  also  in  distress 
when  she  misses  her  child.  The  station  of  a  parent 
is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most  productive,  not  only 
of  distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony:  the 
mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the  child, 
while  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state ;  the  father  has 
his  anxiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the 
world ;  they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when 
the  child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by  run¬ 
ning  a  career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked  course 
by  an  untimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious  end: 
not  unfrequently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames  from 
which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or  sinking  into  a 
watery  grave  from  which  he  cannot  be  rescued-” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

dis-tress',  v.  t.  [Distress,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  cause  distress,  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony  to; 
to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  grieve  greatly,  to  pain. 

“  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan.” — 2 
Sam.  i.  26. 

*2.  To  force,  compel,  or  constrain  by  pain  or  suf¬ 
fering. 

“Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a 
sacrifice  of  duty.” — Hamilton. 

3.  To  exhaust,  to  tire  out:  as,  His  horse  was 
greatly  distressed. 

II.  Law:  To  distrain. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  distress, 
to  harass,  and  to  perplex:  “A  person  is  distressed 
either  in  his  outward  circumstances  or  his  feelings  ; 
he  is  harassed  mentally  or  corporeally ;  he  is  per¬ 
plexed  in  his  understanding  more  than  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  :  a  deprivation  distresses;  provocations  and 
hostile  measures  harass:  stratagems  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  measures  perplex.  Abesiegedtown  is  distressed 
by  the  cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and  pro¬ 
visions  ;  the  besieged  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks ;  the  besiegers  are  perplexed  in  all  their 
maneuvers  and  plans  by  tlie  counter  maneuvers 


sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu=-kw! 
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and  contrivances  of  their  opponents :  a  taie  of  woe 
distresses;  continual  alarms  and  incessant  labor 
harass ;  unexpected  obstacles  and  inextricable 
difficulties  perplex.  We  are  distressed  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  circumstances;  we  are  harassed  alto¬ 
gether  by  persons.  or  the  intentional  efforts  of 
others ;  we  may  relieve  another  in  distress  or  may 
remove  a  perplexity,  but  the  harassing  ceases  only 
with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it.”  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-tressed',  *dls-trest',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis¬ 

tress,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Afflicted  with  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony. 

2.  In  want,  destitute. 

3.  Exhausted. 

4.  In  a  position  of  danger. 

“  Bringing  two  distressed  vessels,  and  the  thirteen  per¬ 
sons  on  board  of  them,  into  Kamsgate  harbor.” — London 
Standard. 

dis-tress-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distressed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  great  pain  or  dis¬ 
tress.  (  Verstegan.) 

dis-tress'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  distress ;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  distress ;  greatly  pained  or  afflicted ;  in 
great  distress. 

“Distressful  Nature  pants.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  445. 

2.  Causing  or  attended  with  distress,  pain  or 
anguish ;  calamitous,  miserable. 

“Being  informed  of  his  distressful  situation.” — Field¬ 
ing:  Amelia,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Indicating  or  arising  from  distress. 

“And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

*4.  Attended  with  or  indicating  poverty  or  desti¬ 
tution. 

“  He,  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

dis -tress -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distressful;  - ly .] 
In  a  distressful  or  painful  manner  or  degree. 

“  I  am  distressfully  deaf.” — Johnson. 

dls-tress'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distress,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  distress,  pain,  or 
anguish  to ;  the  state  of  being  distressed ;  distress. 

“  Port  after  storms,  joy  after  long  distressing.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Eliza. 

dis-tress-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distressing ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  distressing,  painful,  or  agonizing  manner. 

2.  Painfully,  unpleasantly. 

♦dls-trlb  -fi-lange,  s.  [Lat.  dis,  and  tribulans, 
pr.  par.  of  tribulo=to  afflict,  to  trouble.]  A  disturb¬ 
ance,  an  annoyance. 

“The  shiref  sail  devoide  the  ground  both  of  him  and 
his  gudis,  and  charge  him  in  the  kingis  name  that  he  mak 
na  mare  distribulance  to  the  lorde  nor  his  grovnde  in  tym 
to  cum.” — Acts  Jas.  II.  A.  1457  (ed.  1814),  p.  51.  • 

dls-trib’-ii-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distributee);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  distributed  or  dealt  out ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  distribution. 

“  To  make  my  patrimony  distributable  among  a  great 
number.” — Sir  IF.  Jones:  Fragments  of  Isoeus. 

dls-trib -fl-tar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  distributee); 
-ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  distribute ;  distributing. 

B.  As  subst.:  Ameans,line,  or  passage  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“  Breaking  up  into  distributaries  as  it  approaches  the 
eea.” — London  Times. 

dls-trib'-  ute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  distributus,  pa.  par. 
of  distribuo— to  distribute:  dis=away,  apart,  and 
tribuo= to  share;  Sp.  &  Port,  distribuir;  Ital.  dis¬ 
tribute  ;  Fr.  distribuer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide  or  deal  out  among  a  number;  to  give 
or  bestow  in  portions ;  to  share. 

“His  bribes,  distributed  with  judicious  prodigality, 
speedily  produced  a  large  return.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch  xviii. 

2.  To  dispense,  to  deal  out,  to  administer. 

“  Not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  of  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  assign  or  appoint  to  different  positions  or 
stations. 

“  The  Levites,  whom  David  had  distributed  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.” — 2  Chron.  xxiii.  18. 


4.  To  divide,  separate  or  arrange,  as  into  classes, 
divisions,  genera,  &c. ;  to  classify. 

5.  To  spread,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 

“  The  greater  number  of  families  [of  plants]  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  globe.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §1146. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  To  employ  a  term  in  its  fullest  extent. 
[Distributed.] 

“Universal  judgments  distribute,  i.  e.,  introduce  the 
whole  of  their  subject)  particulars  do  not.  In ‘All  the 
fixed  stars  twinkle,’  and  ‘  No  man  is  wise  at  all  times,'  it 
is  obvious  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  of  men,  respectively;  and  therefore  each  term 
is  distributed.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §  77. 

2.  Print. :  To  separate  and  return  the  type  from 
the  column  to  the  case. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  share,  to  deal  out. 

“  He  distributed  to  the  disciples.” — John  vi.  1L 

2.  Specif. :  To  dispense  charity. 

“  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints.” — Romans 
xii.  13. 

3.  To  assign,  to  allot,  to  dispense. 

“  As  God  hath  distributed  to  every  man.” — 1  Cor.  vii.  17. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  distribute  and  to 
dispense,  see  Dispense  ;  for  that  between  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  to  divide,  see  Divide. 

dis-trib-ii-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Distribute.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shared,  divided,  assigned,  or  dealt 
out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Applied  to  a  term  used  in  its  fullest 
extent,  so  as  to  include  all  significations  or  appli¬ 
cations. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  type  returned  from  the 
column  to  the  case. 

dls-trib  -u-ter,  s.  [Eng.  distribut(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  distributes,  deals  out,  or  shares  anything ;  a 
dispenser,  a  divider,  an  administer. 

“  There  were  judges  and  distributers  of  justice  appointed 
for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

dis-trib'-y-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distribute.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dealing  out,  assigning, 
dispensing,  or  administering ;  distribution,  division. 

2.  Print.:  The  operation  of  returning  from  the 
column  to  the  case  the  letters,  &c.,  which  make  up 
the  matter.  The  compositor  wets  a  page  or  part  of 
a  column  of  matter,  and  takes  up  a  number  of  lines 
on  his  distributing-rule.  The  wetting  causes  the 
types  to  adhere  slightly  together.  He  takes  a  few 
words  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and,  reading 
the  purport,  by  a  dexterous  slackening  of  his  grip, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  type  seriatim ,  he  throws  the 
several  letters  into  their  various  boxes.  Distribu¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  four  times  faster  than  composition. 
(.Knight.)  [Type-distributing  Machine.] 

distributing-reservoir,  s.  A  small  reservoir 
for  a  given  district,  capable  of  containing  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  the  whole  excess  of  the  demand 
for  water  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  such 
demand  exceeds  the  average  rate,  above  a  supply 
during  the  same  time  at  the  average  rate.  The 
greatest  hourly  demand  for  water  is  about  double 
the  average  hourly  demand.  The  least  that  a  dis¬ 
tributing-reservoir  should  hold  is  half  the  daily 
demand.  (Knight.) 

distributing-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  on  the  edge  of  an  inking-table  for 
distributing  ink  to  the  printing-roller.  At  the  side 
of  the  table  is  an  ink-trough,  or  fountain,  which  is 
pressed  up  against  the  distributing-roller  by  bal¬ 
ance-weights.  The  distributing-roller  presents  a 
supply  of  ink  to  the  printing-roller,  which  is  then 
run  backward  and  forward  on  the  table  to  spread 
the  ink  evenly  around  it.  The  arrangement  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Professor  Cowper,  and  is  described  in  his 
English  patent  of  1818.  The  distributing-roller  in 
printing-machines  carries  ink  from  the  ductor-roller 
to  the  inking-roller.  To  secure  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  a  vibratory  as 
well  as  a  revolving  motion  to  the  roller.  (Knight.) 

distributing-rule,  s. 

Print. :  A  rule  used  in  separating  the  lines  of 
type  in  distribution.  (Knight.) 

distributing-table,  s. 

Print. :  The  slab  on  which  the  ink  is  spread  and 
transferred  to  the  rollers.  (Knight.) 


dls-tri-bu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  distribution  from  dis¬ 
tributus,  pa.  par.  of  distribuo— to  distribute ;  Fr. 
distribution;  ltal.  distribuzione ;  Sp.  distribution.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dividing,  or  dealing 
out  to  others. 

“  Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  199,  200. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity ;  a  dispensing  of 
alms. 

“They  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution 
unto  them.” — 2  Cor.  ix.  13. 

3.  The  dispensing  or  administering  of  justice. 

4.  An  assigning,  appointing,  or  allotting  to  differ¬ 
ent  stations  or  positions. 

5.  The  act  of  dividing,  arranging,  or  separating, 
into  classes,  genera,  &c. 

6.  The  act  of  dispersing  or  spreading  abroad. 

“By  the  distribution  of  his  light.” 

Blackmore;  Creation,  bk.  ii. 

7.  The  state  of  being  dispersed,  spread,  or  scat¬ 
tered. 

8.  That  which  is  distributed,  or  dealt  out. 

“  Let  us  govern  our  charitable  distributions  by  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  nature,  and  maintain  a  mutual  circulation  of 
benefits  and  returns.” — Atterbury. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  building  according  to  the  rules  of 
art. 

2.  Law :  The  distributing  of  the  personal  estate  of 
intestates. 

3.  Logic:  The  distinguishing  of  an  universal 
whole  into  its  several  kinds  of  species.  [Distri¬ 
bute,  II.  1.] 

4.  Nat.  Hist. :  The  manner,  degree,  and  extent  in 
which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  certain  areas,  and  the  causes  or  conditions 
which  cause  such  variations. 

“It  has  reference  to  the  distribution  of  plants  in  an 
altitudinal  or  hypsometrical  point  of  view.” — Balfour • 
Botany,  §  1158. 

5.  Print.:  The  act  of  distributing  type.  [Dis¬ 
tributing,  s.  2.] 

6.  Rhet. :  A  division  and  enumeration  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  qualities  of  a  subject. 

1.  Steam  Eng.:  The  application  of  steam  in  the 
engine  in  respect  to  its  induction,  eduction,  ex¬ 
pansive  workings,  <fcc. 

IT  (1)  Distribution  of  animals : 

ZoOl.  eft  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  space 
and  in  time.  To  these,  in  the  case  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals,  diffusion  in  depth. 

(a)  ZoOl.:  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  space; 
there  are  zoological  provinces,  regions,  &c. ;  but  to 
render  these  precise  it  is  requisite  to  make  them 
vary  in  some  cases  for  each  sub-kingdom,  and  in 
some  even  for  each  class.  For  instance,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  wingless  mammals  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  winged  birds,  nor  is  it  the  same 
as  that  of  fishes.  The  following,  according  to  Wood¬ 
ward,  is  the  distribution  of  the  moliusca  through 
the  several  provinces  which  they  inhabit: 

(i.)  Marine  Provinces : 

Arctic,  Boreal,  Celtic,  Lusitanian,  Aralo-Caspian,  West 
African,  South  African,  Indo-Pacific,  Australo-Zealandic, 
Japonic,  Aleutic,  Californian,  Panamic,  Peruvian,  Magel¬ 
lanic,  Patagonian,  Caribbean,  and  Trans-Atlantic. 

( i  i . )  Land  Regions : 

Germanic,  Lusitanian,  Africa,  Cape,  Yemen-Madagas- 
car,  Indian,  China  and  Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Borneo,  Papua  and  New  Ireland,  Australian,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Polynesian,  Cana¬ 
dian,  Atlantic  States,  American,  Oregon  and  Californian, 
Mexican,  Antilles,  Columbian,  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  Chilian,  and  Patagonian. 

In  the  case  of  marine  animals  inquiry  must  be 
made  also  as  to  their  bathymetrical  distribution— 
i.  e.,  the  limits  of  depth  in  the  sea  within  which  any 
particular  marine  animal  lives.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  four  zones  have  for  some  considerable 
time  been  recognized — the  Littoral  Zone,  between 
tide-marks ;  the  Laminarian  one,  from  low-water 
mark  to  15  fathoms  deep  ;  the  Coralline  Zone,  from 
15  to  50  fathoms ;  and  the  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone,  from 
50  to  100  fathoms.  To  these  Nicholson  adds  a  fifth, 
which  he  calls  the  Abyssal  Zone,  from  100  to  3,000  or 
4,000  fathoms. 

(b)  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  time.  The 
same  laws  obtain  as  in  plants.  For  details  seethe 
various  palaeontological  articles. 

(2)  Distribution  of  electricity : 

Elect.:  The  manner  in  which  electricity  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  Various  experiments  show  that  electricity 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  bodies,  but 
is  confined  to  their  surface.  Its  distribution  does 
not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  mass  of  a  body,  but 
upon  the  extent  of  its  surface. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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(3)  Distribution  of  magnetism ,  Distribution  of  free 
magnetism: 

Magnetism:  The  manner  in  which  magnetism  is 
distributed.  It  was  discovered  by  Coulomb  that 
with  saturated  bars  of  more  than  seven  inches  in 
length,  the  distribution  of  magnetism  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissae  formed 
thedistance  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  and.  the 
ordinates  the  force  of  magnetism  at  those  points. 
( Ganot .) 

(4)  Distribution  of  p  l  ants : 

Phyto-geography  &  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  plants 
in  space  and  in  time.  The  former  of  these  falls 
under  phyto-geography ;  the  latter  may  perhaps  be 
ranked  also  under  this  department,  but  is  more 
appropriately  relegated  to  geology. 

(a)  Phyto-geography :  The  diffusion  of  plants  in 
space — i.  e.,  the  manner  in  which  plants  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world..  The 
species,  genera,  families,  orders,  &c.,  occurring  in 
the  several  continents,  islands,  &c.  Grisebach 
enumerates  twenty-four  regions  of  vegetation. 

“The  Arctic,  the  Europeeo-Siberian  Forest,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Steppe,  the  Chino- Japanese,  the  Indian 
Monsoon,  the  Sahara  [in  Central  Africa,  from  29°  N.  to 
20°  S.,  and  Southern  Arabia],  the  Soudan,  the  Kalahari 
[extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  20°  to  29°  S. 
lat.],  the  Cape,  the  Australian,  the  N.  American  Forest- 
Region,  the  Prairie,  the  Californian,  the  Mexican,  the  W. 
Indian,  the  Cis-equatorial  Region  of  S.  America,  the 
Amazon,  the  Brazilian,  the  Tropical  Andsean,  the  Pam¬ 
pas,  the  Chilian  Transition-Region,  the  Antarctic  Forest- 
Region,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands. 

Several  of  these  regions,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
nearly  identical  in  climate  with  others ;  yet  their 
vegetation  pretty  largely  differs.  This  suggests  that 
each  species  spread  from  a  certain  center  in  which 
it  was  first  brought  into  being,  and  took  time  to 
spread  from  that  center  in  the  regions  which  it  now 
occupies.  There  is  also  a  bathymetrical  distribution 
of  plants,  as  of  animals.  It  refers  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  Algals.  H  (1).] 

( b )  Geol.:  The  way  in  which  plants  are  distributed, 
arranged,  or  grouped  in  time.  Going  back  into 
antiquity,  present  species  disappear ;  though  mod¬ 
ern  genera  remain,  their  orders,  now  extinct,  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  further  back  one  goes  the 
mere  different  is  the  vegetation  from  that  which 
now  obtains.  It  is  also,  as  a  rule,  not  so  high  in 
organization,  a  progressive  advance  in  that  respect 
having  taken  place  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
plant  on  the  earth  till  now.  For  details,  see  the 
various  articles  on  paleeobotany. 

(5)  Distribution  of  heat: 

Phys. :  A  term  applied  to  designate  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  ray  of  heat,  when  it  falls  upon  a 
liquid  or  solid  body,  is  disposed  of ;  as,  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  reflection,  or  transmission. 

IT  Statute  of  distribution : 

Law :  A  statute  regulating  the  mode  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 

di S-trib-U  -tion-?Ll,  a.  [Eng.  distribution;  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  distribution. 

“ .  .  .  the  remains  of  a  bird  the  whole  of  whose  con¬ 
geners  are  at  present  absolutely  confined  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  therefore,  in  a  broad  sense,  to  the  same 
great  distributional  area.” — Huxley:  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  vol.  xv. 
(1859),  p.  675. 

•dls-trib-u’-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  distribution;  - ist .] 
One  employed  in  distribution,  a  distributor,  a  dis¬ 
penser. 

“  The  distributionists  trembled,  for  their  popularity 
was  at  stake.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz.  {Davies.) 

*dis-trib-u-tlv-al,  a.  [Eng.  distributing) ;  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  a  distributive,  or  distribution. 

“.  .  .  the  distributival  sense.” — Key:  Philological 

Essays  (1868),  p.  4. 

dis-trib'-U-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  dis¬ 
tributive,  from  distributus,  pa.  par.  of  distribuo— 
to  distribute;  Fr.  distributif ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
distributive .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distribution ;  distributing, 
allotting,  or  dealing  out  to  each  >ts  due  share. 

“  The  other  species  of  justice  called  distributive,  as 
consisting  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Expressing  or  denoting  distribution,  division, 
or  separation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  Expressing  distribution,  separation,  or 
division.  Distributive  numerals  are  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  prep,  by :  as,  By  twos,  two  by  two,  &c. 
[Distributive  Pronoun.] 

2.  Law:  (For  definition,  see  example.)  [Dis¬ 
tributive  Finding.] 

“  Of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  distributive,  some 
penal.  Distributive  are  those  that  determine  the  rights 
of  the  subjects,  declaring  to  every  man  what  it  is  by  which 
he  acquireth  and  holdeth  a  property  in  lands  or  goods, 
and  a  right  or  liberty  of  action;  and  these  speak  to  all  the 
subjects.” — Hobbes:  Of  Commonwealth,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxvi. 


3.  Logic:  Assigning  the  various  species  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  term. 

TT  (1)  Distributive  finding  of  the  issue : 

Law:  A  finding  by  the  jury  partly  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  and  partly  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

(2)  Distributive  pronoun : 

Gram. :  A  pronoun  which  denotes  that  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  to  which  it  is  applied  is  taken 
separately  or  disjunctively.  Distributive  pronouns 
are  each ,  every,  either,  and  neither. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  word  expressive  of  or  denoting  distri¬ 
bution  or  separation ;  a  distributive  pronoun,  as 
each,  &c. 

dls-trl b  -R-tive-lj? ,  adv.  [Eng.  distributive ;  - ly .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  By  distribution. 

2.  Singly,  particularly,  one  by  one,  not  collect¬ 
ively. 

“Distributively,  at  the  least,  all  great  and  grievous 
actual  offenses,  one  by  one,  both  may  and  ought  to  be,  by 
all  means,  avoided.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v. 

II.  Logic:  (See  example.) 

,  “An universal  term  is  sometimes  taken  collectively  for 
all  its  particular  ideas  united  together;  and  sometimes 
distributively,  meaning  each  of  them  single  and  alone.” — 
Watts :  Logic. 

dis-trlb-R-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distributive; 
-ness.]  A  propensity  to  or  desire  of  distributing ; 
generosity,  open-handedness. 

“The  carving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his  province, 
which,  he  said,  he  did  as  a  diversion  to  keep  him  from  eat¬ 
ing  overmuch;  but  certainly  that  practice  had  another 
more  immediate  cause,  a  natural  distributiveness  of 
humor,  and  a  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  relief  of  every 
kind  of  want  of  every  person.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  §2. 

dls  -trict,  s.  [Fr.  from  Low  Lat.  districtus—  a 
district  within  which  a  lord  may  distrain,  distrin- 
gere potest  { Ducange ) ;  distringo—  to  distrain  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  circuit  of  authority,  a  province ;  the  extent 
of  territory  under  a  certain  authority  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

“  Accepted  by  the  several  churches  in  their  respective 
districts  and  dioceses.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,  bk.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  §  1. 

2.  A  region,  a  tract  of  country,  a  territory,  a  prov¬ 
ince. 

“  The  agricultural  laborers  of  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Law:  The  place  in  which  a  man  hath  the 
power  of  distraining,  or  the  circuit  or  territory 
wherein  one  may  be  compelled  to  appear.  {Blount.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  district ,  re¬ 
gion, tract,  quarter:  “These  terms  are  all  applied 
to  country:  the  former  two  comprehending  divis¬ 
ions  marked  out  on  political  grounds;  the  latter  a 
geographical  or  an  indefinite  division  :  a  district  is 
smaller  than  a  region;  the  former  refers  only  to 
part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently  applies  to  a 
whole  country:  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and  may  be 
applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  or  a  partic¬ 
ular  neighborhood :  a  tract  is  the  smallest  portion 
of  all,  and  comprehends  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  the  district  only  with  relation  to  govern¬ 
ment:  every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict ;  we  speak  of  a  region  when  considering  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural  properties 
which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as 
the  regions  of  heat  and  cold ;  we  speak  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  simply  to  designate  a  point  of  the  compass,  as 
a  person  lives  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town ;  that 
is,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  &c.”  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

district-attorney,  s.  The  prosecuting  officer  of 
a  district  or  district-court  (q.  v.). 

district-court,  s.  A  court  having  cognizance  of 
cases  arising  within  a  certain  defined  district,  more 
specifically  as  described  below.  The  United  States 
is  divided  into  66  districts  for  judicial  purposes, 
each  state  in  the  Union  containing  at  least  one  dis¬ 
trict,  and  some  of  them  three.  For  each  district 
there  are  a  judge,  a  district-attorney,  a  marshal, 
and  deputy  marshals.  They  constitute  the  officers 
of  the  district-courts.  These  tribunals  have  charge 
of  the  initial  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of 
offense  against  the  Federal  Government,  and  form 
a  link  in  the  judicial  succession  that  culminates  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  as  it 
were  the  Federal  courts  of  common  pleas. 

district-judge,  s.  A  judge  of  a  United  States 
district-court. 

District  of  Columbia,  s. 

History :  A  subdivision  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  containing  the  national  capital. 
Named  for  Columbus.  Fixed  as  seat  of  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  1790  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Formed  out  of 
Washington  County,  Md.  (64  square  miles),  a  portion 


of  Virginian  territory  offered  the  government  being 
not  now  included.  The  United  States  Government 
removed  to  District  in  1800.  The  city  of  Washington 
was  captured  by  British,  1814,  and  capitol  and  exec¬ 
utive  mansion  were  burned.  Governed  by  Congress, 
till  1871,  when  a  legislative  body  of  33  (11  appointed 
by  the  President  and  22  elected)  was  created.  This 
form  of  government  was  continued  until  18/8,  when 
the  government  was  invested  in  the  present  three 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  army 
officer,  and  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Congress  makes 
all  laws  for  the  District.  Citizens  of  District  have 
no  vote  for  national  officers.  _  Schools  superior ;  the 
most  notable  educational  institution  being  the 
Georgetown  University  (Christian  Brothers),  at 
Georgetown,  a  few  miles  from  Washington..  Sur¬ 
face  made  up  of  flats  and  hills.  Similar  in  all 
features  and  products  to  Southern  Maryland. 

district-parish,  s.  A  district  or  division  of  a 
parish  marked  out  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
{Eng.) 

district-school,  s.  A  school  for  a  certain  defined 
district. 

*dls-trlct’,  a.  [Lat.  districtus,  pa.  par.  of  dis¬ 
tringo.']  Rigorous,  harsh,  severe,  stringent. 

“Punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  severity.” — Fox: 
Martyrs,  p.  782. 

dis'-trict,  v.  t.  [District,  s.]  To  divide  or  dis¬ 
tribute  into  districts  or  limited  divisions  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  administration,  &c. 

*dis-trIc  -tion,  s.  [Latin  districtio,  from  dis¬ 
trictus  {ensis)  —  a  drawn  (sword),  pa.  par.  of  dis¬ 
tringo.]  A  sudden  display;  as,  the  glitter  of  a 
sword  suddenly  drawn 

“  A  smile  ...  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  distrio- 
tion.”— Collier:  On  the  Aspect. 

*dis-trlct -ly,  *dis-trict-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  dis¬ 
trict;  -ly.]  In  a  stringent,  harsh,  or  rigorous  man¬ 
ner  ;  stringently,  strictly. 

“  Districtlie  and  in  virtue  pi  obedience  commanding 
you.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  218. 

dis-trlii’-gas,  s.  [Latin=you  may  distrain,  2d 
per  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  distringo—  to  distrain  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  ' 

1.  A  writ  issuing  against  a  defendant  who  failed 
to  attend ;  a  distress  infinite ;  a  process  command¬ 
ing  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defendant  from  time 
to-  time,  and  continually  afterward,  by  taking  his 
goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 

2.  A  writ  after  judgment  in  detinue  to  compel  the 
defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  repeated  dis¬ 
tresses  of  his  chattels. 

*3.  A  writ  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  com¬ 
manding  the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies  of  jurors 
who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain  on  their  goods. 
{Eng.) 

4.  The  process  in  courts  of  equity  against  a  cor¬ 
poration  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  or  summons  of 
the  court. 

5.  An  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  favor 
of  a  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in  any  stock 
standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
charging  the  authorities  of  the  bank  not  to  permit 
a  transfer  of  such  stock,  nor  to  pay  any  dividend  on 
it.  {Eng.) 

*dis-trin-yie,  v.  t.  [Distrain.] 
*dis-troub'-lan§e,  *dis-trub-lance,  s.  [Dis- 

trouble.]  A  disturbance. 

“To  cess  of  all  distrublance  of  the  said  Eufame  in  the 
joysing  of  the  samyn  in  tyme  to  cum.” — Act.  Audit.  A. 
1436,  p.  8. 

*dis-troub -le  (le  as  el),  *des-trub-le,  *dis- 
trub-le,  v.  t.  [Distrouble.]  To  disturb,  to  cop 
found,  to  confuse. 

“  For  to  distrubil  the  foresaid  mariage.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  221,  17. 

*dIs-troub-ler,  s.  [Eng.  distroubl{e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  trouble  or  disturbance. 

“To  withstand  all  such  distroublers  of  holy  church.”— 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  75.  {Davies.) 

*dis-troub-ling,  *dis-trub-lin,  pr.  par.  &  &. 

[Distrouble.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  th® 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Disturbance. 

“  In  Ingland  his  castell  till 
For  owtyn  distrowblyne  or  ill.”  , 

Barbour,  v.  216. 

dls-trust',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  trust  (q.  v.).} 

1.  Not  to  have  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  regard 
with  distrust ;  to  doubt. 

“He  yt  requireth  ye  othe  doeth  distrust  that  other  par- 
tie.” — Udall:  Matthew,  V. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  suspect,  or  to  question  the  reality, 
truth,  or  sincerity  of. 

“  T’  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws, 

Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  866,  867. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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dls-trust',  6.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  trust,  s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  doubt  or  want  of  confidence,  reli- 
ance,  or  faith  in ;  suspicion. 

“  The  distrust  with  which  his  adversaries  regarded  him 
was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties.” — Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Discredit,  loss  of  confidence  or  credit. 

“  To  me  reproach 

Bather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise.” 

Milton.  P.  L. ,  xi.  165,  166. 

3.  A  suspicion  as  to  the  straightforwardness  of  the 
designs  or  intentions. 

dis-trust-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Distrust,  u.] 

j  dls-trust’-er,  s.  [Eng.  distrust;  -er.]  One  who 
distrusts. 

dis-trust'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  distrust;  -ful(l).] 

I  1.  Full  of  or  inclined  to  distrust  or  suspicion ; 
[suspicious,  mistrustful ;  wanting  in  confidence  or 
j  faith. 

“  The  breach  of  faith  under  Servilius  and  that  under 
Valerius  are  then  insisted  on,  as  reasons  for  a  distrustful 
policy.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii., 
pt.  i.,  §  16. 

2.  Diffident,  modest,  without  confidence. 
“Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  626,  627. 

3.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  distrusted. 

“  The  great  corrupters  of  discourse  have  not  been  so 

distrustful  of  themselves.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distrustful, 
suspicious,  and  diffident:  “ Distrustful  is  said  either 
of  ourselves  or  others ;  suspicious  is  said  only  of 
others  ;  diffident  only  of  ourselves :  to  be  distrustful 
of  a  person  is  to  impute  no  good  to  him  ;  to  be  sus- 

icious  of  a  person  is  to  impute  positive  evil  to  him  : 

e  who  is  distrustful  of  another’s  honor  or  prudence 
will  abstain  from  giving  him  his  confidence:  he 
who  is  suspicious  of  another’s  honesty  will  be 
cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  him.  Distrustful 
is  a  particular  state  of  feeling ;  suspicious  an  habit¬ 
ual  state  of  feeling:  a  person  is  distrustful  of 
another  owing  to  particular  circumstances ;  he  is 
suspicious  from  his  natural  temper.  As  applied  to 
himself,  a  person  is  distrustful  of  his  own  powers  to 
execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is  generally  of  a 
diffident  disposition  :  it  is  faulty  to  distrust  that  in 
which  we  ought  to  trust;  there  is  nothing  more 
criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Providence  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  distrust  in  our 
own  powers  to  withstand  temptation  :  suspicion  is 
justified  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion  is  liable  to 
lead  us  into  many  acts.of  injustice  toward  others : 
diffidence  is  becoming  in  youth,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  check  their  laudable  exertions.”  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dls-trust-f  ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distrustful;  -(?/.] 
In  a  distrustful  manner ;  with  distrust  or  suspicion. 

“  The  brother’s  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother’s  face.” 

Hemans:  Vespers  of  Palermo. 

dls-trust  -f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distrustful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  distrustful  or  suspi¬ 
cious  ;  want  of  confidence  or  reliance. 

“  Their  diffidence  and  distrustfulness  of  others.” — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  82. 

dls-trust-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Distrust,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  being  distrustful ;  dis¬ 
trust,  suspicion. 

“  Without  uncivil  distrustings,  or  refusing  his  prescrip¬ 
tions  upon  humor  or  impotent  fear.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy 
Dying,  ch.  iv.,  §  L 

fdls-trust -lhg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distrusting ;  -ly.] 
In  a  distrusting  manner;  distrustfully;  with  dis¬ 
trust. 

dis-trust'-less,  a.  [Eng.  distrust;  -less.]  Free 
from  distrust  or  suspicion  ;  trustful. 

“  Poets,  ever  void 

Of  guile,  distrustless,  6corn  the  treasured  gold.” 

Shenstone:  Economy. 

*dls-tu  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tune  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  out  of  tune ;  to  disturb. 

“  Untimely  Fever,  rude  insulting  guest, 

How  didst  thou  with  6uch  unharmonious  heat 
Dare  to  distune  his  well  composed  rest?” 

Sir  H.  Wotton:  To  a  Friend  in  Sickness. 

dls-turb',  *des-torb,  *des-tourb,  *des- 
*des-turb-i,  *dis-tourb,  *dys-tourb,  v.  t. 

Fr.  destourber,  desturber,  from  Lat.  disturbo: 
away,  apart,  and  turbos  to  disturb  -,turba= a  crowd, 
a  tumult ;  Ital.  disturbare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 


turb, 

[Old 

dis= 


2.  To  annoy,  to  discommode,  to  put  from  a  state 
of  rest  or  quiet. 

“Here,  sir,  I’d  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog,  but  for  dis¬ 
turbing  the  lords  within.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  discompose,  to  agitate,  to  render  uneasy,  to 
disquiet. 

“  The  prince’s  fellow  passengers  had  observed  with 
admiration  that  neither  peril  nor  mortification  had  for 
one  moment  disturbed  his  composure.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  excite,  to  cause  excitement  or 
disquiet  in,  to  trouble. 

“  Preparing  to  disturb 

With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xi. 

5.  To  move  or  divert  from  any  regular  course. 

“  It  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not;  and  disturb 

His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  166-68. 

6.  To  hinder,  to  interrupt,  to  molest. 

7.  To  put  out  of  possession.  [II.  2.] 

“  He  might  know  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  by  the  caprices  of  a  landlord.” — 
London  Standard. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  alter,  annm,  or  vary  a  verdict  or  decision. 

2.  To  hinder  or  disquiet  an  owner  in  the  regular 
and  lawful  enjoyment  of  some  incorporeal  heredita¬ 
ment.  [Disturbance,  II.  1.] 

“  The  injury  done  to  his  property  in  disturbing  him  in 
his  presentation.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  disturb 
and  to  interrupt:  “We  may  be  disturbed  either 
inwardly  or  outwardly ;  we  are  interrupted  only 
outwardly :  our  minds  may  be  disturbed  by  disquiet¬ 
ing  reflections,  or  we  may  be  disturbed  in  our  rest 
or  in  our  business  by  _  unseemly  noises ;  but  we 
can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business  or  pursuits : 
the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  person :  what  disturbs  one  person  will 
not  disturb  another;  the  interrupt  ion  is,  however, 
something  positive :  what  interrupts  one  person 
will  interrupt  another :  the  smallest  noises  may  dis¬ 
turb  one  who  is  in  bad  health  ;  illness  or  the  visits 
of  friends  will  interrupt  a  person  in  his  business. 
The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  is 
put  out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed : 
thus,  water  which  is  put  into  motion  from  a  state 
of  rest  is  disturbed;  whatever  is  stopped  in  the 
evenness  or  regularity  of  its  course  is  interrupted : 
thus,  water  which  is  turned  out  of  its  ordinary 
channel  is  interrupted."  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  disturb  and  to 
trouble,  see  Trouble. 

*dls-turb',  s.  [Disturb,  p.]  Disturbance,  tumult, 
confusion. 

“  Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 

And  onward  move  embattelled.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  549,  550. 

dls-turb -ange,  *des-tourb-ance,  *des-torb- 
aunce,  *dis-turb-aunce,  s.  [Lat.  disturbans,  pr. 
par.  of  disturbo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  confusion, 
disorder,  or  disquiet ;  tumult. 

“As  for  disturbance,  I  make  none,  being  myBelf  a  man 
of  peace.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim.’ s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  An  interruption,  derangement,  or  disordering 
of  a  regular  state  of  things. 

“  None  within  the  citee 
In  disturbance  of  vnitee 
Durst  ones  meuen  a  matere.” 

Gower,  iii.  18i. 

3.  Emotion  or  disquiet  of  mind ;  perplexity,  agi¬ 
tation,  perturbation. 

4.  Confusion  of  thought. 

“They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas  with¬ 
out  fatigue  or  disturbance.” — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

5.  A  public  agitation  or  excitement ;  tumult,  riot, 
disorder. 

“  Tho  bigan  ther  in  this  lond  a  newe  destourbance.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  514. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  wrong  done  to  some  incorporeal  here¬ 
ditament  by  hindering  or  disquieting  the  owners  in 
their  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it. 

2.  Geol. :  A  violent  throwing  or  moving  from  the 
original  place  or  position. 

*dl s-turb  -an-gy,  s.  [Disturbance.  ] 

“  The  author  of  the  least  disturbancy.” — Daniel:  To  Sir 
T.  Egerton. 

*dls-turb~ant,  a.  [Lat.  disturbans,  pr.  par.  of 
disturbo.]  Disturbing ;  causing  disturbance ;  tur¬ 
bulent. 

“  Every  man  is  a  vast  and  spacious  sea:  his  passions  are 
the  winds  that  swell  him  into  disturbant  waves.” — Felf 
tham:  Resolves,  62. 


♦diB-tfir-ba  -tion,  s.  [Latin  disturbatio,  from 
disturbatus,  pa.  par.  of  disturbo.]  A  disturbance. 

“  By  this  way 

All  future  disturbations  would  desist.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

dls-tfirb  ed,  *des-tovrb-ed,  *dys-tovrbed,  pa. 

par.  or  a.  [Disturb,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thrown  into  confusion;  stirred; 
excited,  disquieted. 

2  Geol. :  Thrown  or  moved  by  some  violent  action 
from  the  original  place  or  position, 
dis-turb-er,  s.  [Eng .disturb;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disturbs  or  causes  a 
disturbance;  a  disquieter  or  violator  of  peace, 
quiet,  or  calm. 

“The  deuill,  disturber  of  concorde  and  sower  of  sedi- 
cion.” — Hall:  Richard  III.  (an.  8). 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  agitates,  or 
perturbs. 

“Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep’s  disturbers.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  One  who  hinders  or  disquiets  another  in 
the  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

2.  Eccles.  Law :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 
“Disturbers  of  a  right  of  advowson  may  therefore  be 

these  three  persons;  the  pseudo-patron,  his  clerk,  and  the 
ordinary :  the  pretended  patron,  by  presenting  to  a  church 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  thereby  making  it  litigious 
or  disputable;  the  clerk,  by  demanding  or  obtaining  in¬ 
stitution,  which  tends  to  and  promotes  the  same  incon¬ 
venience;  and  the  ordinary,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  real 
patron’s  clerk,  or  admitting  the  clerk  of  the  pretender.” 
— Blackstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disturbance  and 
commotion,  see  Commotion. 
dls-turb '-Ing,  pr.par .,  a.  &s.  [Disturb,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing  a  disturbance. 

“For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection’s  sentinel.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  649,  650. 
*dis-turn  ,  v.  t.  [Old  French  destourner ;  Fr.  d£. 
tourner.]  To  turn  away  or  aside  ;  to  divert. 

“He  glad  was  to  disturn  that  furious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

*dls-turn-plke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  turn¬ 
pike  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  turnpikes. 

“  Disturnpiked  roads  to  become  main  roads.” — British 
Highways  and  Locomotives  ( Amendment )  Act  (1878),  §  18, 
margin. 

*dis-tu-tor,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and  English  tutor 
(q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or  office 
of  tutor. 

“Being  found  guilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and  super¬ 
stitious  way  of  dealing  with  his  scholars,  he  was  distu- 
tored.” — Anthony  d  Wood. 

dls-tyle,  s.  [Gr.  dis= twice,  twofold,  and  stylos 
=  a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  A  portico  of  two  columns, 
dls-tyr'-ol,  dls-tyr  -6-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  styrol,  styrolene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  [Dicinnamene.] 

dl-sul-phide,  s.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  sulphide  (q.  v.).]  [Disulphuret.] 

Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of  sul¬ 
phur  are  united  to  another  element  or  radical,  as 
carbon  disulphide,  CS2.  Also  called  Bisulphides. 

dl-sul-phu-ret,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  sulphur et  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Disul¬ 
phide  (q.v.). 

*dls-u'-nl-form,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  uniform 
(q.v.).]  Not  uniform. 

“  The  ideas  of  confused  heaps,  and  disuniform  combi, 
nations,  are  neither  ascertained  to  the  imagination,  noi 
retained  in  the  memory,  without  considerable  difficulty.” 
— Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  2. 

dis-u  -nl-on,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  union  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disuniting  or  separating ;  the  state 
of  being  disunited. 

“In  the  disunion  and  final  separation  of  these  two  con¬ 
stituent  parts.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  g  89. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord ;  difference  of  opinions ; 
disagreement,  discord. 

“And  now,  according  to  the  general  law  which  governs 
human  affairs,  prosperity  began  to  produce  disunion.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The  withdrawal  or  secession  of  any  state  from 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States. 

“I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci¬ 
pice  of  disunion.” — D.  Webster. 


b<511,  b<5y;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 
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dls-u’-nl-6n-ist,  s.  [Eng.  disunion ;  -is#.]  An 
advocate  or  supporter  of  disunion. 

dls-U-nlte',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  disunilus,  pa.  par.  of 
disunio:  dts=away,  apart,  and  unio=to  unite; 
units— one ;  Fr.  d£sunir;  Ital.  disunire.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disjoin,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  part. 

“  The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  582,  583. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  scatter. 

“The pierced  battalions  disunited  fall, 

In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fate  o’erwhelms  them  all." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  85,  86. 

3.  To  set  at  variance,  to  raise  differences  between, 
so  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship  between. 

“Hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those  two  kings.” — 
gurnet:  Hist,  of  Reformation  (an.  1533). 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  divided,  separated,  or 
disunited. 

“To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight. 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite  l” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

dis-ip-nlt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disunite.] 
dls-y.-n.lt ’-er,  s.  [Eng.  disunity ) ;  - er .]  One  who 
jr  that  which  disunites  or  causes  disunion, 
dls-y-nit'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Disunite.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  disunion,  sepa- 
ration,  or  division. 

dls-u’-nit-y,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English  unity 
(q-vj.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disunited;  dis¬ 
union. 

“Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  an  infinite  congeris  of  physical 
monads.”— More. 

2.  A  state  of  variance  or  disunion. 

*dis-u’-§age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

usage  (q.  v.).]  A  gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus¬ 
tom. 

“Abolished  by  disusage  through  tract  of  time.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

dls-u  se,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  practice,  or  exercise ; 
a  cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exercise. 

“Let  us  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  disuse  the  good  incli¬ 
nations  of  nature.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  30. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disused;  cessation  of  cus¬ 
tom  ;  desuetude. 

“That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe,  or 
some  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

dis-u  §e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
1.  To  cease  to  use,  practice,  or  exercise ;  to  leave 
iff  or  neglect  the  use  of. 

“  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 

For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 

Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary  !” 

Cowper:  To  Mary. 

*2.  To  disaccustom.  (Followed  by  from,  to,  or 

in.) 

“Disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving.”  Donne. 

dis-u§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disuse,  v.] 

1.  Ceased  to  be  used,  practiced,  or  exercised;  no 
longer  in  use. 

“Arms  long  disused  his  trembling  limbs  invest.” 

Denham:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii. 

2.  Unaccustomed,  not  accustomed. 

“  With  Bion  long  disused  to  play.” 

Blacklock:  Melissa’s  Birthday. 

dis-u§-ing,  pr.par .,  a.  &  s.  [Disuse,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  exercise, 
or  practice. 

dis-val-y-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  valu¬ 
ation  (q.  v.).]  Disgrace,  disrepute,  disesteem. 

“  What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  power  of 
the  Spaniard,  than  that  eleven  thousand  English  should 
have  marched  into  the  heart  of  his  countries?” — Bacon: 
War  with  Spain. 

dls-val’-ye,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  undervalue,  to  lower  in  value,  to  depre¬ 
ciate. 

“  Her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity.” 

Shakesp.:  Meas.forMeas.,  v.  1. 

dls-val'-ye,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  value,  s. 
fq.  v.)]  Disesteem,  disrepute,  disregard. 

“  The  whole  man,  yea,  Caesar’s  self  [is] 

Brought  in  disvalue.” 

B.  Jonson:  Sejanus,  iii. 


*dls-van-tag  e-ous,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of 
disadvantageous,  used  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm.] 
Disadvantageous. 

“That  had  not  his  light  horse  by  disvantageous  ground 
Been  hindered.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

*dis-vel’-6p,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  -velop,  found 
in  envelop,  develop  (q.  v.) .]  To  develop,  to  disclose. 

“  Wherein  those  black  thoughts  disveloped  themselves 
by  action.” — The  Unhappy  Marksman  (1659).  (Davies.) 

dis-vel’-oped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disvelop.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Developed. 

2.  Her. :  Displayed,  as  a  standard  or  colors  when 
open  and  flying. 

*dls-vent'-yre,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  venture 
(q.  v.) .]  A  disadventure  or  misadventure. 

“  Adventures,  or  rather  disventures,  never  begin  with  a 
little.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.„  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*dis-vent'-y-rouS,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  vent¬ 
urous  (q.  v.).]  Disastrous. 

“  This  disventurous  adventure  that  threatens  us.” — Jar . 
vis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

*dis-vl§’-er,  *dis-vis-or,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  visor  (q.  v.).]  To  takeoff  the  visor;  to  expose 
or  unmask  the  face. 

“The  kynges  most  noble  grace  never  disvisered  nor 
breathed  tyll  he  ranne  the  fiue  courses.” — Hall:  Henry 
VIII.  (an.  12.) 

*dls-v6u9h',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  vouch 
(q.v.).]  To  destroy  the  credit  of;  to  discredit,  to 
contradict. 

“Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched  other.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

*dis-warn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  warn 
(q.  v.).]  To  warn,  caution,  or  advise  against  doing 
anything ;  to  dissuade. 

“Lord  Brook  diswaming  me  (from  his  Majesty)  from 
coming  to  Theobalds  this  day,  I  was  enforced  to  trouble 
your  lordship  with  these  few  lines.” — Lord  Keeper  Wil¬ 
liams  to  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Cab,  p.  73. 

*dis-war'-ren,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  warren 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  the  state  or  rights  of  a  war¬ 
ren  ;  to  make  common. 

“When  a  warren  is  diswarrened  or  broke  up  and  laid  in 
common.” — Nelson;  Laws  Concerning  Game  (1736),  p.  32. 

*dis-whip',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  whip 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deprive  of  a  whip. 

“Neither  restored  father  nor  diswhipped  taskmaster.”— 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

♦dis-win’-dow,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  window 
(q.  v.).]  To  destroy  the  windows  of. 

“  Ghastly  chateaus  .  .  .  disrooted,  diswindowed.” — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii.  (Davies.) 

*dls-wmg’ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  winged 
(q.  v.) .]  Deprived  of  wings. 

“  Now  diswinged,  and  again  a  worm.” — Carlyle;  Diamond 
Necklace,  ch.  iii.  (Davies.  ) 

*dis-witt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis ,  and  Eng.  witted 
(q.  v.) .]  Deprived  of  or  out  of  one’s  wits ;  distracted. 

“  She  ran  away  alone; 

W’hich  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted.” 

Drayton:  Nymphidia. 

*dis-wont’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wont  (q.v.).] 
To  make  disused  or  unaccustomed ;  to  disuse. 

“As  if  my  tongue  and  your  ears  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
wonted  from  our  late  parliamentary  language,  you  have 
here  in  this  text  liberty,  prerogative,  the  maintenance  of 
both.” — Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  19. 

*dis-Work' -man-ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
workmanship  (q.  v.).]  Bad  or  inferior  workman¬ 
ship. 

“Hee  would  not  publish  his  own  disworkmanship.” — 
Heywood:  Apology  for  Actors ;  Ep.  to  Okes. 

*dis-w6r-ship,  *dis-wur-ship,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  worship,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  dishonor,  to  de¬ 
grade,  to  disgrace. 

“  The  whole  body  is  diswurshipped .” — Udall:  1  Cor.  xii. 
*dIs-wor  -ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worship, 
s.  (q.  v.)]  A  cause  of  disgrace  or  loss  of  reputation 
or  character. 

“I  had  written  that  common  adultery  is  a  thing  which 
the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shame  and  diswor- 
ship  that  his  law  should  countenance.” — Milton:  Colas - 
terion,  bk.  i.5  ch.  iv. 

*dis-wor’-shIp-pIng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diswok- 
ship,  V.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  if;  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  disrespect 
or  irreverence. 

“  It  is  not  of  worshipping,  but  of  dispyting  and  di 
worshipping  of  saints.”— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  198. 


*dis- worth',  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worth 
(q.  v.).]  To  lower  in  worth,  to  degrade,  to  di3s 
parage. 

“There  is  nothing  that  disworths  a  man  like  cow. 
ardice.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  37. 

dis-yo  ke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  yoke  (q.  v.).J 
To  free  from  any  yoke  or  restraint. 

“  Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  127, 

*dit,  *dite,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  ditty  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  word,  a  saying. 

“Which  dite  Paul  seemeth  to  have  taken  out  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel.” — Philpot:  Works,  p.  338.  (Davies.) 

2.  A  ditty,  a  poem. 

“  No  bird  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 

No  song  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dite.’’ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  13. 

3.  A  crying,  a  shout. 

“  The  dit  and  the  dyn  was  dole  to  behold.”  , 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,680. 

*dit,  *dit-ten,  *dut-ten,  *dut-en,  *dytte,  v.t. 

[A.  S.  dyttan;  Icel.  ditta.l 

1.  To  shut,  to  close. 

“The  dor  drawen  and  dit  with  a  derf  haspe.” 

Gawaine,  1,233. 

2.  To  stop  or  close  up. 

“  Your  brains  grow  low,  your  bellies  swell  up  high. 

Foul  sluggish  fat  dits  up  your  dulled  eye.” 

More:  Cupid’s  Conflict  (1647). 

dit-a,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

Bot. :  A  tree  of  the  Dogbane  family  (Apocynacese). 
It  is  widely  diffused  throughout  India  and  the 
Malayan  Islands.  It  is  a  stiff -branched  tree,  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  50  ft.  to  80  ft.,  with  a  furrowed 
trunk  ;  it  has  oblong  leaves,  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and 
2  in.  to  4  in.  wide,  produced  in  fours  round  the 
branches.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  bowel  complaints,  and  its  milky 
juice  as  a  kind  of  gutta-percha.  It  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  country  for  use  in  medi¬ 
cine.  (Smith.) 

dita  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Alstonia  scholaris, 
which  grows  in  the  Philippines. 

dit -a-mine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  di(ta),  and  amine 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C16H19NO2.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  dita 
bark.  It  melts  at  75°,  and  is  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  by  ammonia. 

dit'-a-my,  s.  [Lat.  dictamnus .]  Another  form 
of  dittany  (q.  v.). 

“There  blossomed  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  ditamy.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  554,  555. 

*dit-ane,  *dytan,  *dytane,  s.  [Dittany.] 

*di-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ditatus,  pa.  par.  of  di#o= 
to  make  rich.]  The  act  of  enriching. 

“  Those  eastern  worshipers  intended  rather  homage 
than  dilation.” — Hall:  Contempt.;  The  Purification. 

ditgh,  *dich,  *diche,  *dicche,  *dych,  *dyche, 

s.  [A  weakened  pronunciation  of  dike  (q.  v.).  Cf. 
pouch  and  poke,  stitch  and  stick,  pitch  and  pike.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  digging  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  fence  or  division  between 
fields,  or  for  drainage. 

“  Some  asked  for  manors,  others  for  acres  that  lay  con¬ 
venient  for  them;  that  he  would  pull  down  his  fences, 
and  level  his  ditches.” — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  any  petty  or  narrow 
stream. 

“  In  the  great  plagues  there  were  seen,  in  divers  ditches 
and  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails 
three  inches  long.”— Bacon. 

*3.  A  dike,  a  moat. 

“  To  fore  the  wal  is  the  diche.” — Trevisa,  v.  45. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.:  A  trench  or  fosse  on  the  outside  of  a 
fortification  or  earthwork,  serving  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  assailant  and  furnishing  earth  (deblai)  for  the 
parapet  (remblai).  It  is  from  90  ft.  to  150  ft.  broad, 
in  regular  fortifications,  much  narrower  in  mere 
earthworks  or  intrenched  positions.  The  side  of 
the  ditch  nearest  the  place  is  the  scarp  or  escarp, 
and  the  opposite  side,  the  counterscarp,  is  usually 
made  circular  opposite  to  the  salient  angles  of  the 
works.  [Bastion.]  The  fossa  around  a  Roman  en¬ 
campment  was  usually  9  ft.  broad  and  7  ft.  deep ; 
but  if  an  attack  was  apprehended,  it  was  made  13 
ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  agger,  or  parapet,  of 
the  encampment  was  raised  from  the  earth  to  the 
fossa,  and  was  crowned  with  a  row  of  sharp  stakes. 
The  ditch  outside  the  rampart  on  the  western  side 
of  Rome  was  100  ft.  wide,  30  ft.  deep.  The  work  was 
constructed  by  Servius  Tullius.  ( Knight.) 
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2.  Agric. :  An  artificial  watercourse  for  drainage 
or  irrigation.  By  the  laws  of  Solon  (594  B.  C.),  no 
one  was  allowed  to  dig  a  ditch  but  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  neighbor’s  land  that  the  ditch  was 
deep.  This  was  the  same  in  the  Roman  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables.  The  Grecian  law  compelled  one  who 
planted  common  trees  to  place  them  no  nearer  than 
9  ft.  from  his  boundary ;  olives,  10  feet.  The  Law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  made  it,  olives  and  figs  9  ft., 
other  trees  5  ft  The  agricultural  ditches  of  the 
Romans  were  open  (fosses  patentes)  or  closed  {fossae 
ccecce );  the  latter  usually  3  ft.  broad  at  top,  18  in. 
at  bottom.  The  lower  portion  was  filled  with  stone 
or  gravel,  a  layer  of  pine  leaves  or  willows,  and 
then  the  earth  replaced.  Sometimes  a  large  rope 
of  withes  or  a  bundle  of  poles  was  placed  in  the 
v  bottom.  {Knight.) 

I  H  (1)  Expedition  of  the  Ditch ,  or  of  the  Nations: 

Hist. :  The  third  expedition  of  the  Koreish,  an 
Arab  tribe,  which  had  charge  of  the  Caaba  or 
sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  against  Mahomet;  and  so 
!  named  from  the  ditch  drawn  before  the  city.  They 
were  vanquished  principally  by  the  fury  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  {Gibbon,  Haydn,  &c.) 

(2)  To  die  in  the  last  ditch:  To  resist  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ;  to  hold  out  to  the  very  last  or  to  the  bitter 
end. 

ditch-bur,  s.  Xanthium  strumarium.  {Britten 
dk  Holland.) 

*ditch-deli'vered,  adj.  Brought  forth  in  a 
ditch. 

“  Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe. 
Ditch-delivered  by  a  drab.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

*dltch-d0g,  s.  A  dead  dog  thrown  in  a  ditch. 

‘‘The  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog .” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

ditch-fern,  s.  Osmunda  regalis.  {Britten  & 
Holland.) 

ditch-reed,  s.  Phragmites  communis.  {Britten 
dk  Holland.) 

d!t§h,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  dician;  O.  Fris.  dika, 
ditsa .]  [Dike,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dig  a  ditch. 

“  I  have  employed  my  time,  besides  ditching,  in  finish¬ 
ing  my  travels.” — Swift. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  ditch  or  trench  in. 


1.  To  dictate. 

“  His  prayer  flowed  from  his  hart,  and  was  iited  be  the 
right  spirit.” — Bruce:  Eleven  Sermons,  sig.  0.  L 

2.  To  write,  to  indite. 

“  He  made  a  boke  and  let  it  write 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  dite.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

3.  To  indict. 

“  [He]  dytis  all  the  pure  men  up  of  land.” 
Henrysone:  ( Bannatyne  Poems)  p.  113,  oh.  xviii. 
*dite  (2),  v.t.  [A.  S.  dihtan.]  [Dight.]  To  pre¬ 
pare,  to  get  ready. 

“His  hideous  club  aloft  he  dite s.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  ”iii.  18. 
♦dite,  *ditee,  s.  [Ditty.] 

1.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  ditty. 

“The  Greek  raddethe  ditee." — Trevisa,  iv.  309. 

2.  A  noise,  a  crying. 

“  The  dyn  and  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,946. 

.  *dite  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  dite ;  -merit.)  Anything 
indited  or  dictated  by  another ;  applied  to  the  Gos¬ 
pels  by  Sir  W.  More. 

“Which  holy  ditements,  as  a  mirrour  meete, 

Joynd  with  the  prophesies  in  him  compleet, 
Might  serve  his  glorious  image  to  present, 

To  such  as  sought  him  with  a  pure  intent.” 

True  Crucifix,  p.  22. 

dl-tet-r a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  di=dis— twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.  tetrahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Cry  stall. :  Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral  prism 
with  dihedral  summits. 


di-the  -cal.  cl.  [Gr.  di—d is = tw ice ,  twofold,  and 
theke=a  case.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  cavities  or  loculaments  in  the 
ovary ;  bilocular. 

dl-the-  I§m,  s.  [Gr.  di=dis—  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  theism  (q.  v.).]  The  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  two  gods,  or  of  the  two  opposing  principles  of 
good  and  evil ;  dualism. 

“That  forementioned  ditheism,  or  opinion  of  two  gods, 
a  good  and  an  evil  one.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  213. 

dl  -the-ist,  s.  [Gr.  dis  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  theist  (q.  v.)]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
ditheism. 


“  Men  it  [the  erthe]  delve  and  diche." — Gower,  i.  152. 

2.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  a  ditch  or  fosse. 

“  Ditched,  and  walled  with  turf.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  thrown  into  a  ditch. 

“  At  that  instant  I  discovered  that  they  had  a  switch 
fixed  to  ditch  us.” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  17,  1894. 

ditfjh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ditch,  -er.J  One  who  digs 
ditches. 

“  You  merit  new  employments  daily, 

Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard’ner,  bally.”  Swift. 

ditQh-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ditch,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  digging  a  ditch  or  of  in¬ 
closing  with  a  ditch. 

“That  one  of  a  noble  family  and  extraction  should 
be  put  to  hedging  and  ditching.” — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
iv.,  ser.  10. 

ditching-machine,  s.  One  adapted  to  excavate 
a  deep  trench  and  deposit  the  earth  at  the  side  of 
the  same.  In  this  sense  a  plow  may  be  a  ditching- 
machine,  and  in  fact  is  often  so  used  in  running 
shallow  ditches  for  surface-draining,  but  it  will 
only  make  it  single-furrow  depth.  There  are  many 
modifications  of  the  plow  for  attaining  extra  depth. 
{Knight.) 

ditching-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  a  deep,  nar¬ 
row  share  for  cutting  drains  and  trenches,  and 
means  for  lifting  the  earth  and  depositing  it  at  the 
side  or  sides  of  the  excavation.  The  forward  car¬ 
riage  straddles  the  ditch,  and  the  rear  supporting- 
wheel  runs  in  the  ditch  behind  the  cutting  and 
elevating  mechanism.  The  share  is  supported  by 
coulters,  which  cut  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  de¬ 
liver  the  furrow-slice  to  the  guides  upon  which  it 
rises,  and  to  the  moldboards  which  deliver  it  on 
the  side  of  the  ditch.  Adjustments  for  varying 
depths  are  recited  in  the  claims.  {Knight.) 

.  ditching-tools,  s.  pi.  Spades  of  various  shapes 
'for  different  forms  and  depths  of  ditches:  scoop¬ 
shaped  for  clearing  out  the  bottoms  ;  paring  spades 
for  removing  the  turf;  level  and  reel-line  for  laying 
out  the  work;  plows,  ditching-machines,  and  ex¬ 
cavators  for  reducing  the  amount  of  hand-work. 
{Knight.) 

*dlte  (1)  *dit~en,  *dyte,  *dyt-yn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

Meter,  dictier,  ditier :  Sp.  <fe  Port,  dictar ;  Ital.  dit- 
lare,  dettare,  from  Lat.  dicto,  a  frequent  form  of 
dico=  to  say.J 


“To  reason  with  Pagan  ditheists  on  their  own  notions.” 
— Bolingbroke:  Human  Reason,  Essay  ii.,  §  7. 

dl-the-ist -ic,  dl-the  -Ist  -ic-al,  *di-the-ist  - 
Ick,  a.  [Gr.  dis=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  theistic, 
theistical  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ditheism. 

“Which  ditheistio  doctrine  of  two  self-existent  ani- 
malish  principles  in  the  universe.” — Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  213. 

dith'-er,  v.  i.  [Didder.]  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

dith'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dither.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  trembling  or  shaking. 

dithering-grass,  s.  Briza  media.  {Britten  & 
Holland.) 

dl-thi-on-ate,  s.  [Eng.  ditliion{ic),  and  suff. 

- ate  {Chem.),  s.  (q.  v.)l 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  dithionic  acid. 

di-thi-on’-ic,  a.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold,  and 

Gr.  77iei<m=sulphurJ 

Chem. :  Hypo-sulphuric  acid,  dihydric  dithionate, 
H2S2O6.  Obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide,  SO2, 
into  cold  water  in  which  finely  divided  manganese 
dioxide,  MnOo,  is  suspended,  then  barium  hydrate 
is  added  which  precipitates  the  manganese  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  which  has  been  formed.  The  filtered 
solution  containing  barium  dithionate  is  carefully 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  dithionic 
acid  is  then  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
density  1'347 ;  if  evaporated  further  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide.  In 
contact  with  the  air  it  is  gradually  oxidized  to  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  dithionates  are  obtained  by  de¬ 
composing  the  barium  salt  with  sulphates  of  other 
metals.  They  crystallize  and  are  permanent  in  the 
air.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  liberate 
SO2,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  but  no  sulphur 
is  deposited 

dlth'-y-ramb,  (Ewg.),*dith-y-ramb'-us,  {Lat.), 
s.  [Lat.  dithyrambus;  Gr.  dithyrambos=a  hymn 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  ;  Fr.  dithyrambe .] 

1.  Grig.:  Averse  or  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  bombastical  words. 

2.  Now:  Any  poem  written  in  wild  impetuous 
strains. 

“This  Cyclian  chorus  was  the  same  with  the  dithy¬ 
ramb.” — Bentley:  Letters  of  Phalaris,  §  xi. 

dith-jr-ramb-ic,  *dlth-y-ramb -Ick,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  dithyrambicus;  Gr.  dithyrambikos ;  Fr. 
dithyrambique .] 
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tA.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dithyrambus;  of  the 
nature  of  a  dithyrambus. 

“  They  do  chant  in  their  songs  certain  dithyrambtc 
ditties.” — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,134. 

2.  Writing  or  composing  dithyrambs,  or  dithy- 
rambic  poems. 

“Diagoras  Melius  ...  a  dithyrambic  poet.” — Cud¬ 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  80. 

II.  Fig.:  Wild,  impetuous,  frenzied. 

“Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyrambic  sallies.” 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  dithyrambus ;  a  hymn  in  honor  of 
Bacchus. 

“Hymns  and  dithyrambics  were  for  gods.” 

Roscommon. 

2.  Fig. :  A  poem  written  in  a  wild,  impetuous 
strain ;  a  dithyramb. 

dith-yr-oc  -ar-is,  s.  [Gr.  dithyros—(l)  having 
two  doors,  (2)  bi-valve,  and  karis  =  a  shrimp  or 
prawn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  phyllopod  crustaceans,  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Scouler  in  the  coal  shales  of  Lan¬ 
arkshire,  and  so  named  from  its  being  inclosed, 
like  the  existing  genus  apus,  in  a  thin,  flattish, 
bivalved  carapace.  The  abdominal  portion,  which 
is  not  inclosed  in  the  carapace,  consists  of  five  or 
six  segments,  and  terminates  in  a  trifid  tail  like 
Ceratiocaris.  {Page.) 

*dl’-ting,  *dy-tyng,  *dy-tynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &»> 

[Dite,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  writing,  composing,  or  dictating. 

“  In  his  dytying  of  his  dedis.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  7,392. 

2.  The  act  of  indicting,  an  indictment. 

“  Dytynge  or  indytynge  of  trespace.”  —  Indictatic ; 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*di’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ditio  =  power,  dominion.] 
Rule,  power,  government,  jurisdiction. 

“  Lords  of  the  dition  of  Kessel  in  the  dutchy  of  Colder 
landht.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.  (1692),  ii.  110. 

*di  -tion  ar-y,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  dition;  -ary.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Subject,  tributary.  {Chapman.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  subject,  a  tributary. 

“  The  ditionaries  of  Counaboa.” — Eden:  Trans,  of  F. 
Martyr. 

di-to’-lyl,  s.  [Pref.  dt=twice,  twofold,  and  Eng., 
tolyl  (toluene).] 

Chem. :  C14H14  or  CHu'CfiHi'Cs^'CRa.  An  aro¬ 
matic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  para-bromtoluene,  CelLBr'OHQ.  Ditolyl 
is  a  crystalline  substance  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol ;  it  melts  at  121°,  and  can  be  distilled  with¬ 
out  decomposition.  By  combination  with  oxidizing 
agents  it  is  converted  into  diphenyl  dicarbonic 
acid,  HO-OC-C6H4-C6H4-CO-OH. 
ditolyl-amine. 

Chem.:  (CoH^CHa) o’N H.  An  aromatic  amine 
found  by  heating  toluidine  CsH4(NHq)'CH3,  with 
its  hydrochlorate.  It  forms  long  white  needles 
melting  at  70°. 

ditolyl-ethane. 

Manuf.  Chem.:  Dimethyl-phcnyl-ethtmc,  dixylyl, 
CH3-CH(C6H4’CH3)o,  is  obtained  by  the  action  or 
paraacetaldehyde  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  on 
toluene.  Ditolyl-ethane  is  an  oily  liquid  not  soiidi 
fyingat20°.  It  boils  at  295°.  Oxidized  with  chromic 
acid  mixture,  it  yields  ditolyl-ketone. 
ditolyl-ketone. 

C/iejn. :  Obtained  by  oxidizing 

dimethy'-isostilbene,  IlVc  =  C  (Ce^'CH-:;^,  with 
chromic  acid  mixture.  Ditolyl-ketone  forms  rhom¬ 
bic  crystals  which  melt  at  95°. 

ditolyl-methane. 

Chem.:  An  aromatic  hydro-car¬ 

bon  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a 
mixture  of  methylal,  CH2*(OCH3)2,  toluene  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  290°. 

*dlt'-6n,s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  motto. 

“  Your  arms  are  the  ever-green  hoi  line  leaves,  with  e 
blowing  horn,  and  this  diton,  ‘  Virescit  vulnere  virtus.’  ” 
— Guild:  Old  Roman  Catholic,  Ep.  Dedic.,  p.  9. 

dl'-tone,  s.  [Gr.  d£s=twice,  twofold,  and  Eng. 
tone  (q.  v.),  from  Fr,  diton.) 

Mus. :  An  interval  of  two  tones,  called  also  the- 
Pythagorean  third,  which  is  made  up  of  two  major 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f« 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


ditour 


diurnal 
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tones,  each  having  the  ratio  of  9:8.  The  true 
major  third  is  made  up  of  one  major  tone  (9 : 8)  and 
one  minor  tone  (10:9),  the  ratio  of  the  ditone  is 
therefore  81  :  64,  whereas  that  of  the  true  major 
third  is  80  : 64,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  a 
comma  (81  : 80). 


■’■dit-oiir,  *dyt-0ur,  s.  [Ital.  dettatore;  Low 
Lat.  dictator = a  writer,  composer.]  A  composer  or 
reciter ;  a  speaker,  an  orator. 

“Latinus,  that  was  declamator,  a  grete  ditour.”  — 
Trevisa,  iv.  249. 

di-tri-chot -6-mous,  a.  [Gr.  dts= twice,  two¬ 
fold,  and  Eng.  trichotomous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided  into  twos  and  threes. 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  continually 
branching  off  into  double  or  treble  ramifications. 

di-trlg'-lyph,  s.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  trig lyph  (q.  v.).]  . 

Arch. :  An  interval  between  two  columns,  admit¬ 
ting  two  triglyphs  in  the  entablature.  This  arrange- 
ment  of  the 
intercolumnia- 
tions  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the 
Doric  order. 

di-tri-he- 
dri-u,  s.  [Gr. 
dis= twice,  two¬ 
fold,  treis = 
three,  and  he- 
dra= a  seat.] 

Mineral. :  A 
enus  of  spars 
aving  six 
sides  or  planes, 
formed  by  two 
trigonal  pyra¬ 
mids  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the 
base. 

di-tro-che'-un,  a.  [English  ditroche(e) ;  -an.] 
Pros. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  two  trochees. 

dl-tro-chee,  s.  [Gr.  dis— twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  trochee  (q.  v.).] 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  trochees ;  a  double 
trochee :  -  „  -  w  .  [Trochee.] 
dl-trdyte,  s.  [From  Ditro,  in  Transylvania, 
where  it  is  found;  suff.  yte=  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min. :  A  variecy  of  Eleeolite,  containing  orthoclase 
and  sodalite. 


Ditriglyph. 


dit-tan-der,.s.  [Dittany.] 

Bot. :  A  cruciferous  plant,  Lepidium  latifolium, 
which  has  the  English  book-name  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  pepper- 
wort.  It  is  an 
erect  plant  two 
to  three  feet 
high,  branched 
with  large  ovate- 
lanceolate 
leaves,  and  nu¬ 
merous  small 
racemose  flow¬ 
ers. 

dit'-tun-y,  s. 

[Fr.  diet  a  me, 
dictamne ;  Prov. 
diptamni ;  Sp.  & 

Port,  dictamo; 

Ital.  dittamo; 

Lat.  diet  am- 
num ;  Gr.  dik- 
tamnon  =  the 
plant  described 
under  1.]  1.  Loot.  2.  Blossom.  3.  Seed  Vessel. 

Botany  i  S  e  v-  4.  Single  Flowers, 

eral  plants  have 
been  so  called. 

1.  The  Dittany  of  Crete,  called  by  botanists  Ori¬ 
ganum  dictamnus ,  and  in  pharmacy  Dictamnus 
creticus.  Origanum  vulgare  is  the  wild  Marjoram, 
to  which,  therefore,  the  dittany  is  pretty  closely 
akin.  It  has  roundish  downy  leaves,  and  drooping 
spikes  of  flowers.  It  grew  of  old  abundantly  on 
Mount  Dicta  and  Mount  Ida,  and  was  highly  prized 
by  the  ancients  as  a  vulnerary. 

2.  Cunila  mariana ,  an  American  labiate  plant. 

3.  Dictamnus  fraxinella ,  one  of  the  Rutaceoe.  It 
is  generally  called  the  Bastard  Dittany. 

4.  (Less  properly.)  The  Dittander,  Lepidium  lat¬ 
ifolium.  [Dittander.]  ( Turner ,  in  Britten  <&  Hol¬ 
land.) 

“Virgil  reports  of  dittany,  that  the  wild  goats  eat  it 
when  they  are  shot  with  darts.” — More .  Antidote  against 
Atheism.  , 

*dit  -tay,  *dyt-tay,  s.  [O.  Fr  dictie,  ditie,  dicte, 
dite.]  [Ditty.]  An  indictment,  a  charge. 

“A  gret  dyttay  for  Scottis  thai  ordand  then.” 

Wallace,  i.  274. 


dit-tied,  a.  [Eng.  ditty;  -ed.]  Sung,  adapted 
to  music. 

“  He,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth  dittied  song, 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar.” 

Milton:  Comus,  86,  87. 

dit  -to,  s.  [Ital.  ditto=thatwhich  has  been  said, 
a  word,  from  Lat.  dictum— &  saying,  neut.  sing,  of 
dictus,  pa.  par.  of  dico— to  say.]  That  which  has 
been  said  before ;  the  same  as  before ;  it  is  always 
abbreviated  into  do.  in  writing. 

“James  Bernard,  mate  to  an  hospital;  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
found  not  qualified  for  ditto.” — Forster:  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

1[  A  suit  of  dittoes :  A  suit  of  the  same  material ; 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  a  similar  pattern. 
(Slang.) 

*dlt-tog  -r?L-phf,  s.  [Gr.  dissos,  dittos=  double, 
and  graphd=to  write.]  The  writing  over  again  the 
same  words  or  letters ;  repetition  of  letters  or  words. 

“They  committed  errors  through  confusing  sounds, 
through  the  graphic  similarity  between  letters,  through 
transposition  of  letters,  through  dittography  and  repeti¬ 
tion  of  letters.” — London  Athenoeum. 

*dit-tol’-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dissologia,  dittologia—a 
repetition  of  words:  dissos= double,  and  logos=a 
word.]  A  twofold  or  double  reading  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  text. 

*dlt'-t6n,  s.  [O.  Fr.  diton.']  A  ditty. 

“Pantagruel  for  an  eternal  memorial  wrote  this  vic- 
torial  ditton." — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

dit'-ty,  *dyt-e,  *dit-ee,  *dyt-e,  *dit-te,  *dit- 
tie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dictie,  ditie,  dite,  from  Lat.  dictatum 
= something  dictated ;  dicto=to  dictate,  a  frequent 
form  of  dico= to  say.] 

*1.  A  saying. 

“  ‘  To  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,’  was  his  dying 
ditty.” — Browne. 

*2.  A  writing. 

3.  A  sonnet  or  little  poem ;  a  song,  an  air,  any¬ 
thing  sung. 

“  They  sit  and  sing 

Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 
dit-ty,  v.i.  [Ditty,  s.]  To  sing  verses,  to  warble. 
“  Beasts  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  ditty  to  their  notes.” 

Herbert:  Providence,  st.  3. 
dlt  -ty-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ditty,  n.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  singing  or  warbling;  a 
ditty. 

“  The  under-song  unto  your  cheerful  dittying.” 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  c.  i. 
dl  -ure-Ide§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ai=twice,  twofold; 
Eng.,  &c.,  urea ,  and  Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance.] 
Chem. :  Organic  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and  two  molecules 
of  urea ;  with  elimination  of  four  molecules  of 
water  they  contain  four  or  five  atoms  of  carbon,  as 
uric  acid  (q.  v.).  Diureides  containing  six  and 
eight  carbon  atoms  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
monureide  molecules  with  elimination  of  water,  as 
alloxantin  (q.  v.). 

dl-lj-re'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  diouresis,  from  dioureo= to 
pass  urine.] 

Med. :  An  excessive  flow  of  urine, 
di-u-ret,  s.  [Biuret.] 

dl-u-ret  -ic,  *dl-u-ret-lck,  a.  &  s.  [French 

diurStique,  from  Gr.  diouretikos,  from  dioureo=to 
pass  urine.] 

A  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex¬ 
citing  diuresis  ;  tending  to  provoke  the  secretion  or 
discharge  of  urine. 

“  Inwardly  received  it  may  be  very  diuretic,  and  break 
the  stone  in  the  kidney.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1 .  P harm. :  Diuretics  are  medicines  which  cause 
an  increase  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  and  con¬ 
sequently  augment  the  quantity  of  the  urine.  They 
are  divided  by  Garrod  into  sedative,  as  squills, 
scoparium,  tobacco,  colchicum  ;  and  stimulant,  as 
juniper,  turpentine,  copaiba,  cantharides,  nitrite 
of  ethyl,  alcohol,  and  water.  Indirect  diuretics,  or 
hydragogue  purgatives,  as  elaterium,  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  digitalis,  gamboge.  Litliontriptics,  or  reme¬ 
dies  which  alter  the  quality  of  the  urine  and  prevent 
the  crystallization  and  deposition  of  the  ingredients 
which  form  gravel  and  calculi,  as  carbonates  of 
lithium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  alkaline,  mineral 
waters,  &c.  Diuretics  are  given  (1)  to  cause  an 
increased  flow  of  urine,  when  the  renal  secretion  is 
deficient;  (2)  to  eliminate  poisons  and  matters 
formed  m  disease  from  the  blood:  (3)  to  produce  a 
larger  flow  of  urine,  to  hold  in  solution  substances 
which  would  be  deposited,  and  form  calculi.  (Gar- 
rod  :  Materia  Medica.) 

*2.  A  person  suffering  from  diuresis. 

‘‘In  diuretics  ...  he  tried  it  with  good  success.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  89. 


*dl-u-ret -lc-9,1,  *dl-u-ret'-lc-»ll,  ».  [English 

diuretic;  -al.]  Diuretic. 

“Having  found  them  in  myself  very  diuretical  and 
aperitive.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  131. 

di-u-ret-ic-ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diuretical ;  -x ess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diuretic ;  a  tendency 
to  provoke  the  secretion  or  discharge  of  urine. 

“  Diureticalness,  diuretic  quality.” — Bailey. 

dl-iir  -I-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  diur(is),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neotteae. 

dl-iir'-is,  s.  [Gr.  dis= twice,  and  oura—a  tail,  in 
allusion  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Diuridee. 

dLur'-na,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  diurnus= per¬ 
taining  to  a  day,  daily ;  by  day,  as  opposed  to  by 
night.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Latreille,  Cuvier, 
and  their  successors  to  the  highest  sub-order  or 
tribe  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  The  term  implies 
that  they  are  day-fliers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Crepuscularia,  which  fly  by  twilight,  and  the  Noc- 
turna,  which  do  so  by  night.  The  first  of  these 
three  sub-orders  contains  the  Butterflies  ;  the  second 
the  Sphingides,  Sphinxes,  or  Hawk  Moths  ;  and  the 
third  the  Moths,  properly  so  called.  The  Diurna 
are  placed  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  their 
existence,  in  being  clad,  as  they  are,  in  bright 
colors.  The  antennae  are  knobbed,  whence  they  are 
often  called  Rhopalocera  (q.  v.) ,  the  two  other  sub¬ 
orders  being  reduced  to  one,  Heterocera.  The 
wings,  when  in  repose,  usually  stand  erect.  The 
caterpillars  have  six  thoracic  legs  and  ten  prolegs, 
sixteen  in  all.  The  chrysalides,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  angular,  are  naked,  and  often  suspended  head 
downward.  Butterflies  are  diffused  over  all  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  largest  and  finest  are  from  the  tropics. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  families:  Papili- 
onidae,  Nymphalid®,  Lyceenidee  or  Polyommatidse, 
and  Hesperidee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zobl.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier,  Blainville,  &c., 
to  a  section  of  the  Accipitres,  or  birds  of  prey,  which 
fly  in  the  daytime.  Cuvier  separated  it  into  two 
divisions :  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons.  These 
now  constitute  the  families  of  the  Vulturidse  and 
the  Falconidse  (q.  v.) . 

dl-ur'-nul,  *dl-ur  -nall,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  diumalis, 

from  diurnus = daily ;  dies— a  day.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  day  or  daytime,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  night. 

“  The  bright  orb, 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rolled 
Diurnal."  Milton ■  P.  L.,  iv.  592-94. 

(2)  Performed  in  a  day. 

“  Till,  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  803,  804. 

(3)  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day. 

“  Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 

To  leave  earth’s  other  part,  and  rise  in  ours?” 

Prior. 

(4)  Happening  every  day,  daily. 

*2.  Fig. :  Of  daily  or  common  occurrence  ;  usual, 
common. 

“  Thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  into  Tus¬ 
cany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge.” — Sir  H.  Wotton i 
Letter  to  Milton. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  Applied  to  a  disease  the  exacerbations 
of  which  occur  in  the  daytime. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  •  Flying  in  the  daytime. 

3.  Bot.:  [Diurnal  Flowers.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  journal,  a  day-book ;  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“  Nay  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  in  that  particu¬ 
lar,  they  esteem  an  opinion  as  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two 
scarce  worth  keeping.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  35. 

II.  Technically: 

Natural  History : 

1.  A  lepidopterous  insect  flying  only  by  day. 

2.  A  raptorial  bird  flying  by  day,  and  having  la 
eral  eyas. 

diurnal  aberration,  s. 

Astron.:  The  aberration  of  light,  arising  from 
the  combined  effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation  and  the 
motion  of  light. 

diurnal  arc,  *dlurnall  arke,  s. 

Astron. :  The  apparent  arc  described  by  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

“  The  sonne  his  arke  diurnall, 

Ypassed  was.” 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  590. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  *midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§rej  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  p6t" 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rtlle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=kw! 


diurnal 


diurnal  flowers,  s.pl. 

Botany : 

1.  Flowers  which  expand  and  shut  in  the  same 
day. 

2.  Flowers  which  open  during  the  daytime  and 
close  at  night. 

diurnal  lepidoptera,  s.pl. 

'.atom. :  The  same  as  Diurna  (q.  v.). 
diurnal  motion,  s. 

Astron.:  [Motion.] 
diurnal  parallax,  s. 

Astron.:  [Parallax.] 

♦diurnal  women,  s.  pi.  Women  who  cried  the 
daily  papers  about  the  streets  for  sale.  (Eng.) 

*dl-ur'-nal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diurnal;  -ist.]  A  jour¬ 
nalist  (q.  v.). 

“Let  me  add  hereunto  the  late  experiments  of  some 
odiously  incestuous  marriages,  which  (even  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  our  diurnalists)  have  by  this  means  found  a  dam¬ 
nable  passage,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God,  and  shame 
of  this  church.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

di-ur  '-n<j.l-ly,  adv.  [En g.  diurnal;  - ly .]  Daily, 
every  day. 

“As  we  make  the  inquiries,  we  shall  diurnally  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  public.” — Tatler. 

dl-ur’-nal-ness,  s.  [Eng .  diurnal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diurnal. 

tdl-ur-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  diwrnws=pertaining  to 
a  day.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hale  to 
express  the  state  of  some  animals,  as  the  bat,  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  contrasted  with  their  activity  during 
the  night.  ( Ogilvie .) 

♦dl-p-turn-al,  a.  [Lat.  diutvrnus ,  from  diu— 
(1)  by  day,  (2)  for  a  long  time.]  Lasting  for  a  long 
time  ;  of  long  continuance. . 

“To  take  care  of  those  things  by  which  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  us  may  be  preserved  entire  and  diuturnal.” — Mil- 
ton:  Letters  of  State. 

*di-u-turn  -l-ty ,  s.  [Lat.  diuturnitas,  from  diu- 
turnus  =  lasting  for  a  long  time.]  Lastingness, 
length  of  continuance. 

“  Such  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  said  that  that  genera¬ 
tion  should  not  pass  till  it  was  fulfilled,  they  needed  not 
suppose  of  such  diuturnity .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

div,  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  do.]  Scotch  for  Do. 
“‘And  div  ye  think,’  rejoined  the  virago,  setting  her 
arms  a-kimbo.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xi. 

dl-va-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat.  divagatus,  pa.  par.  of 
divagor=to  wander  about:  dis= away,  apart,  and 
vagor— to  wander.]  A  wandering  or  going  astray; 
a  deviation,  a  digression.  (Lit.  db  Fig.) 

“A  security  against  the  divagations  and  caprices  of 
legend.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  i. 

dl-VA-lent,  a.  [Gr.  dis=twice,  and  Lat.  valens 
= strong.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  two  units  of  any  standard  ; 
specially  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  is  called 
also  Bi-equivalent.  ( Rossiter .) 

dl-van1  (l),s.  [Arab.  &  Pers.  divdn=a  tribunal, 
a  steward ;  a  collection  of  odes  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  of  rhymes.  (Skeat.)  ] 

1.  In  Oriental  countries,  a  court  of  justice,  a 
council. 

2.  A  council-chamber ;  a  hall  of  state ;  a  reception 
ro<  m,  a  court,  an  audience-chamber. 

“Old  Giaffir  sat  in  his  divan.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  2. 

*3.  A  council. 

“  Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Medon  ran, 

Who  heard  the  consult  of  the  dire  divan.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  902,  903. 

4.  A  restaurant ;  a  smoking-saloon. 

5.  A  kind  of  thickly-cushioned  seat  or  sofa  stand¬ 
ing  against  the  wall  of  a  room  ;  so  called  from  such 
seats  being  used  in  divans  [4]. 

*6.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  author;  a  book. 

dl-van'  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  divet, 
or  other  turf  of  a  larger  size.  (Scotch.)  [Divet.] 
dl-van'  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  wild 
plum,  or  kind  of  sloe.  (Scotch.) 

dl-var'-I-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Latin  divaricatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  divarico=to  spread  apart:  di=dis= away, 
apart,  and  varico= to  spread.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

.  Lit.:  To  open,  to  diverge,  or  divide  into  two. 

“  The  partitions  are  strained  across  :  one  of  them  dinar- 
icates  into  two,  and  another  into  several  small  ones.” — 
Woodward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  diverge,  to  branch  off. 

“  Divaricated  representatives  of  a  single  tongue.” — 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  ix. 
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II.  Bot. :  To  diverge  or  branch  off  from  the  stem 
at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  divide  into  two  branches;  to 
cause  to  spread  out. 

“  A  slender  pipe  is  produced  forward  toward  the  throat, 
whereinto  it  is  at  last  inserted,  and  is  there  divaricated, 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  spermatic  vessels.” — Grew. 

dl-var’-I-cate,  a.  [Lat.  divaricatus. ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Diverging  or  branching  off. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Straggling,  spreading,  irregularly  and 
widely  asunder ;  branching  off  at  a  right  or  obtuse 
angle. 

2.  Zotil. :  Spreading  out  widely. 

dl-var-I-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Divaricate,  v.] 

dl-var  -I-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Divari¬ 
cate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Divarication  (q.  v.). 

di-var-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  divaricatio,  from 
divaricatus,  pa.  par.  of  divarico— to  spread  apart.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  separating  or  branching  off  widely; 
separation,  divergence. 

“  They  will  stop  at  a  divarication  of  the  way.” — Ray:  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  division  or  divergence  in  opinion ;  a 
wandering  from  the  point  or  the  facts. 

“  To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarication, 
the  curse  is  plainly  specified.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Bot.  &  Zodl. :  A  crossing  or  intersection  of 
fibers  at  different  angles. 

♦di-vast',  a.  [Lat.  devasto— to  devastate.]  De¬ 
vastated;  laid  waste. 

“  But  time  will  come  when  the  earth  shall  lie  divast, 
When  heav’n  and  hell  shall  both  be  filled  at  last.” 

Owen:  Epigrams  (1677).  (Nares.) 

dive,  *deve,  *duve,  *dyve,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 

dyfan;  Icel.  dyfa;  cognate  with  dip  and  deep 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  plunge  or  descend  head  first  under  water  or 
other  fluid. 

“  The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 

And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  3. 

♦2.  To  sink  under  the  surface. 

“A  bleddre  ibollen  ful  of  winde  ne  duueth  nout  into 
theos  deope  wateres.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  282. 

*3.  To  sink,  to  penetrate. 

4.  To  seek  for  by  diving. 

“  The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  Folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  153,  154. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  penetrate,  to  sink,  to  enter  deeply. 

“  Dive,  thoughts,  d„wn  to  my  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  descend  quickly;  as,  He  dived  into  the 
cellar. 

3.  To  plunge  or  thrust  the  hand  in  quickly. 

“  Mr.  Bouncer  dived  into  the  cupboard,  which  served 
as  his  wine-bin,  and  brought  therefrom  two  bottles  of 
brandy  and  whisky.” — Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  enter  deeply  into  any  question,  science,  or 
pursuit ;  to  explore. 

“  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world’s  deceit.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  dip  into  anything,  to  examine  cursorily ;  as, 
I  dived  into  the  book  here  and  there. 

*B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into,  head  first. 

“He  diued  the  deepsome  watrie  heapes.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  explore. 

“  The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulph  of  fame.” 

Denham:  Old  Age,  794. 

2.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

“  Louerd  ne  thaue  thu  that  storm  me  dune.” — Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  ii.  43. 

3.  To  dip,  to  duck. 

“To  dine  an  infant  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  bap¬ 
tism.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  12. 

IT  To  dive  into:  To  explore,  to  investigate,  to  pry 
into. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dive  and  to  plunge, 
see  Plunge  ;  for  that  between  to  dive  into  and  to 
pry,  see  Pry. 


diverge 

dive  -  dapper,  *deve  -  dep,  *deve  -  doppe, 
*dyve-dap,  *dive-dopper,  s.  The  didapper  or  little 
grebe,  Podiceps  minor ;  the  dabchick. 

“  Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 

Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  86,  86. 

dlve(l),s.  [Dive,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  plunge  head  foremost  into  water 
or  other  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hasty  plunge  or  dart  into  any  place. 

3.  A  low  brothel  or  drinking  place. 

dive  (2) ,  s.  [Deev.] 

“  Fearful  things  that  haunt  that  dell, 

Its  ghouls  and  dives,  and  shapes  of  hell.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

*dl-vel  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  divello:  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  vello  =  to  pluck  or  pull.]  To  pluck  or  pull 
apart  or  asunder ;  to  rend. 

“They  begin  to  separate;  and  may  be  easily  divelled  or 
parted  asunder.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxvii. 

*dl-vel-lent,  a.  [Lat.  divellens,  pr.  par.  of 
divello—  to  pull  asunder.]  Pulling  or  plucking 
apart  or  asunder ;  rending,  separating. 

♦di-vel'-li-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  di=dis= away,  apart, 
and  vellicatus,  pa.  par.  otvellico,  frequent,  form  of 
vello=to  pluck  or  pull.]  To  pull  or  rend  in  pieces. 

“  My  brother  told  me  you  had  used  him  dishonorably, 
and  had  divellicated  his  character  behind  his  back.” — 
Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

div'-er,  s.  [Eng.  div(e) ;  -er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  One  who  dives  or  plunges  under  the  water. 

“  Divers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  hear  the  noises 
made  above  only  confusedly.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.  (Note. ) 

2.  One  who  dives  or  goes  under  water  in  search  of 
anything,  as  pearls,  treasure,  &c. 

“It  is  evident,  from  the  relation  of  divers  and  fishers  of 
pearls,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  shell-fish  which  lie 
perpetually  concealed  in  the  deep,  screened  from  our 
sight.” — Woodward. 

II.  Figuratively . 

1.  One  who  enters  deeply  into  any  subject  or 
study. 

“  Some  divers  in  the  deep  of  Providence.” — Mountagu: 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  iv.,  §  3. 

*2.  A  pickpocket. 

“  To  have  his  pocket  or  purse  picked  by  a  common 
diver.” — Gataker,  82. 

B.  Ornith. :  One  of  a  family  of  birds,  Colymbinae, 
remarkable  for  their  power  and  habit  of  diving. 
The  neck  is  long,  thus  presenting  a  great  affinity  to 
the  Grebes ;  the  tail  is  very  short  and  rounded  ;  the 
wings  short ;  the  bill  straight,  strong,  and  pointed. 
The  Divers  are  as  much  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  as 
the  Grebes  are  of  freshwater;  they  are  confined  to 
Northern  latitudes,  whence  they  migrate  farther 
south  in  the  winter  season.  The  largest  of  the  three 
European  species  is  the  great  N orthern  Diver,  Colym- 
bus  glacialis,  but  the  other  two— the  Red-throated 
Diver,  C.  septentrionalis,  and  the  Black-throated 
Diver,  C.  arcticus—  are  perhaps  better  known,  as 
they  are  found  in  abundance  in  this  country.  They 
live  on  fish,  which  they  follow  under  the  water, 
propelling  themselves  along  with  their  wings  as  well 
as  their  feet,  and  frequently  remaining  for  some 
time  before  they  emerge  again.  They  fly  with  great 
rapidity. 

*[[  Cartesian  Diver,  s.  [Cartesian.] 

*di'-verb,  *di-verbe,s.  [Lat.  diverbium=a  con¬ 
versation  of  two,  a  dialogue :_  di—dis= twice,  and 
verbum=a  word.]  An  antithetical  proverb  or  .~ay- 
ing,  in  which  the  parts  or  members  are  contrasted, 
or  opposed. 

“England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horses; 
Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women;  as  the  diverb 
goes.”— Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  601. 

*dl-verb'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  diverberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  diverbero:  dis=  away,  apart,  and  verbero= 
to  strike.]  To  strike  through. 

“  These  cries  for  blamelesse  blood  diverberate 
The  high  resounding  Heau’n’s  conuexitie.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  14.  (Davies.) 

dl-verb-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  diverberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  diverbero.]  A  sounding  or  resounding 
through. 

dl-ver  ge,  v.  i.  [Lat.  di=dis= away,  apart,  and 
vergo= to  incline,  to  tend;  Fr.  diverger;  Ital. 

divergere.\ 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tend  in  different  directions  from  a  common 
point;  to  branch  off. 

“  From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and  left  alleys 
squalid  and  noisome.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  'jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  she,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -|ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  isc.  =  bjl,  del. 


divergement 
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divert 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  tend  or  incline  in  different  directions. 

“Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Bing.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  vary  from  a  typical  or  normal  form  or  state. 

3.  To  vary  from  the  truth. 

dl-ver  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  diverge ;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  state  of  diverging ;  divergence. 

di-verg -pnpe,  di-verg-en-§jf,s.  [French ;  Ital. 
divergenza;  Sp.  diver  gencia.] 

_  1.  Lit. :  A  diverging  or  tending  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  one  common  point. 

“To  discover  the  true  direction  and  divergence  of 
sound.” — Sir.  W.  Jones:  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus. 

2.  Fig.:  A  difference  or  disagreement;  want  of 
accord. 

“  This  incident  is  however  related  with  some  divergence 
by  other  writers.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 

ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  81. 

di-verg  -put,  a.  [Fr. ;  Ital."&  Sp.  divergente.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Separating,  tending  or  branching  off  in 
different  directions  from  one  common  point. 

2.  Fig. :  Disagreeing,  discordant,  not  in  accord. 

“  Other  divergent  statements  occur  concerning  this  im¬ 
portant  passage  in  the  history  of  Home.” — Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  82. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Tending  in  a  different  direction  from  one 
another ;  spreading  outward  from  a  common 

enter ;  as,  diverging  styles. 

“  In  their  direction  they  are  erect  or  reflexed,  spreading 
utward,  divergent,  or  patulous,  or  arched  inward.” — 
Balfour:  Botany,  §  359. 

2.  Math. :  [Divergent  Series.] 

3.  Optics:  Causing  divergence  of  rays:  as,  a  di¬ 
vergent  or  concave  lens. 

divergent  rays,  s.pl. 

Optics:  Rays  which, starting  from  a  certain  point 
of  some  visible  object,  diverge  or  continually  re¬ 
cede  from  each  other  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
farther  from  the  object;  the  opposite  of  convergent 
(q.  v.). 

divergent  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically 
greater  than  the  preceding  one;  as,  1 :3:  9:27  :81, 
&c.  [Convergent.] 

di-verg’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Diverge.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  spreading  or  separating 
out  from  a  common  center ;  divergence, 
diverging  rays,  s.pl. 

Optics:  [Divergent  Rays.] 

diverging  series,  s. 

Math. :  [Divergent  Series.] 

di-verg -lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverging;  -ly.]  In 
a  diverging  manner. 
di-ver§,  *dy-vers,  a.  [Diverse.] 

*1.  Distinct,  separate. 

“  These  thre  thyngys  ben  wel  sotel  and  divers.'’ — I Yy- 
eliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  115. 

2.  Different,  diverse,  varying,  various. 

“God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
In  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.” — Heb.  i.  1. 

3.  Several,  sundry,  more  than  one. 

“He  sent  divers  sorts  of  flies  among  them.” — Ps. 
lxxviii.  45. 

*4.  Obstinate,  perverse. 

“The  herte  that  is  rebel  and  hard  and  rebours  and 
dyuers.” — Ayenbite,  p.  68. 

If  For  the  difference  between  divers  and  different, 
see  Different. 

divers-colored,  a.  Of  divers  or  different  colors. 

“  By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears; 

The  divers-colored  mantle  which  she  wears.” 

Sandy s:  Job,  p.  5. 

dl-ver  se  (or  di  -verse),  *di-vers,  *dy-vers, 
*dy-verse,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.  divers  (m.),  diverse  (f.), 
from  Lat.  dii>ersits=different,  various?  pa.  par.  of 
diverto=  to  turn  asunder  or  aside,  to  divert  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  diverso.  Diverse  and  divers  are 
essentially  the  same  word.  According  to  Trench, 
“  Divers  implies  difference  only ;  diverse  implies 
difference  with  opposition.”] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Different,  distinct,  separate. 

“Behold,  the  flowers  are  diverse  in  stature.” — Banyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Several,  sundry,  various,  more  than  one, 
divers. 

“  The  kyng  hem  sende  .  .  .  to  dyuerse  men.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  378. 


*3.  Varying,  multiform. 

“  Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverse  thing,  nor  did  she 
yet  ever  favor  any  man  so  much  as  to  be  wholly  his.” — Ben 
Jonson.  f 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  divers  or  different  directions. 

“  Part  to  the  town  fly  diverse  o’er  the  plain, 

Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  fight.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxi.  4,  5. 

*di-ver  se,  *dy-verse,  *dy-ver-syn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[0.  Fr.  diver  ser.]  [Diverse.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  different,  to  diversify. 

“  Dyversyn.  Diversifico,  vario.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  distinguish,  to  vary. 

“Mochel  ham  diuerseth  ine  hire  workes.” — Ayenbite, 
p.  124. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  differ,  to  vary. 

“Asterre  diuersith  fro  a  sterre  in  clerencsse.” — Wy. 
eliffe :  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

“  The  red-cross  knight  diversed:  but  forth  rode  Brito- 
mart.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  63. 

dl-ver'se-l^,  *di-verse-liehe,  di-vers-ly,  *dy- 
vers-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverse ;  - ly. ] 

1.  In  different  directions ;  toward  different  points. 

“On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 

Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  107,  108. 

2.  In  different  manners ;  differently,  variously. 

“Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diuerse  minds 

How  diuersely  Loue  doth  his  pageants  play.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  1. 

dl-ver  se-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverse ;  -ness.]  Differ¬ 
ence,  varying,  diversity,  changeability. 

“You  this  diversenesse  that  blamen  most.” 

Wyat .-  Of  Change  of  Mynde. 

di-ver-si-fi-u-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diversify ;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  diversified  or  varied. 

“These  last-named  principles  are  more  numerous,  as 
taking  in  the  posture,  order,  and  situation,  the  rest,  and 
above  all  the  almost  infinitely  diversifiable  contextures  of 
the  smaller  parts.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  281. 

di-vers-i-f  i-ca’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  diversify ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  diverse  or  various  in  form  or 
qualities. 

“If  you  consider  how  variously  several  things  may  be 
compounded,  you  will  not  wonder  that  such  fruitful  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  manners  of  diversification ,  should  generate  dif¬ 
fering  colors.” — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diverse  or  various ;  diversity, 
variety,  multiformity. 

“  The  diversification  of  the  means  for  producing  sound 
in  the  three  families  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  in  the  Hom- 
optera .’’—Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  change  or  alteration. 

“This,  which  is  here  called  a  change  of  will,  is  not  a 
change  of  his  will,  but  a  change  in  the  object,  which 
seems  to  make  a  diversification  of  the  will,  but  indeed  is 
the  same  will  diversified.”' — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

di-vers'-i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diversify.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  diverse  or  varied  kinds  or  qualities; 
varied. 

“To  diffuse, 

“Where’er  he  moved,  diversified  delight.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

di-Vers-i-flor  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  diversus=  different, 
diverse;  flos  (genit.  floris)  —  a  flower,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  or  inflores¬ 
cence  which  bears  flowers  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

dl-vers  -l-form,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  =  different, 
diverse,  and  forma— form,  appearance.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  diverse  or  varied  forms ;  differ¬ 
ent  in  form. 

•'  Applied  to  organs  of  the  same  nature  but 
of  different  forms.  ( Balfour .) 

dl-vers -I-fy  *di-vers-i-fie,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diversi¬ 
fier,  from  Low  Lat.  diversiflco= to  make  different; 
Lat.  diversus=  different,  and  suff.  -fico=facio= to 

Sp.  &  Port,  diversificar :  Ital.  diver sificare.] 

1.  To  make  different  from  others ;  to  distinguish, 
to  discriminate. 

There  may  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much  sepa¬ 
rated  and  diversified  one  from  another  as  the  species 
of  sensible  things  are  distinguished  one  from  another  ” 
— Locke. 

2.  To  give  variety  to ;  to  variegate. 

“  Pallas  disrobes;  her  radiant  veil  untied, 

With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  diversified.” 

Pope.  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  904,  905. 

3.  To  vary,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of. 

“  The  course^  of  parliamentary  business  was  diversified 

by  another  curious  and  interesting  episode.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


dl-vers  -i-fy-ihg,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.  [Diversify.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  different  or 
varying. 

*dl-ver-sH  -6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  diversus— differ¬ 
ent,  diverse^  and  loquens  =  speaking,  pr.  par.  of 
loquor— to  speak.]  Speaking  diversely  or  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways. 

dl-ver -Sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diversus=  di¬ 
verted,  pa/,  par.  of  diverto= to  turn  in  different 
directions:  di=dis  =  away,  apart,  and  verto—  to 
turn;  Sp.  diversion ;  Ital.  diversione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  diverting  or  turning  off  or  from 
any  course. 

“  A  diversion  of  the  Rhone,  or  a  deepening  of  the  river’s 
bed,  would  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit.” — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ii.  33. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  in  any  way. 

“  I  have  ranked  this  diversion  of  Christian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  contentions.” — More:  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  the  mind  or 
the  thoughts  from  care,  business  or  study. 

(3)  That  which  tends  or  serves  to  divert  or  turn 
the  mind  or  thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study ; 
that  which  affords  relaxation ;  a  pastime,  an  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“  Both  had  what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies  about 
dress,  diversions,  and  postures.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

II.  Mil. :  The  act  of  drawing  off  or  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  any  design,  by  making 
a  demonstration  or  feigned  attack  at  some  other 
point. 

“  Who  made  that  bold  diversion 
In  old  Thermopyl®.” 

Byron :  Greek  War  Song. 

diversion-CUt,  s.  A  channel  to  divert  past  a 
reservoir  a  stream  of  impure  or  turbid  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  into  the  reservoir ;  a  by-wash. 

dl-vers  -i-ty,  *di-vers-i-tee,  *dy-vers-i-te, 
*dy-vers-te,  s.  [Fr.  diversity ;  from  Lat.  diversitas, 
from  d i ve rs  ws=  diff  er  en  t ,  diverse;  Sp.  diversidad; 
Ital.  diversita ;  Port,  diversidade.] 

1.  Difference,  unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  variance. 

“By  the  dyuersite  of  heuene  is  dyuersite  of  coloures  of 

face.” — Trevisa,  i.  267. 

2.  A  variety ;  a  multiplicity  with  difference. 

“  When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  193-95. 

3.  Distinctness  or  non-identity  of  being. 

“We  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.” — Locke. 

4.  Variegation,  variety.- 

“  A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 

Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  83,  84. 

*5.  Dissension,  disagreement,  want  of  accord. 

“But  for  there  is  diuersitee 
Within  himselfe,  he  male  not  laste.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  diversity  and  differ¬ 
ence,  see  Difference. 

*di-ver-siv  -o-lpnt,  a.  [Lat.  dit'ersMS= differ¬ 
ent,  diverse,  and  vo7en^=wishing,  pr.  par.  of  volo= 
to  wish.]  Wishing  for,  or  fond  of.  differences  or 
strife. 

“  This  debauched  and  diversivoe’nt  woman.” — Webster 
White  Devil,  act  iii. 

di-vers-ly,  adv.  [Diversely.] 

“Fortunes  course  diversly  is  dressid.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  119. 

*di-ver  -sor-y,  a.  [Eng.  divers(e) ;  -ory.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  divert ;  diverting. 

2.  Discriminating,  distinguishing. 

“  The  first  two  kinds  were  called  diversory.” — Raleiah.- 
Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi.,  §  2. 

*dl-ver  -s6r-jf,  s.  [Lat.  diversorium,  deversor- 
ium.]  A  wayside  inn. 

dl-vert'  (or  di-vert’),  v.  t.  [Fr.  divertir;  from 
Lat.  diverto=to  turn  aside,  divert:  di=dis=away, 
apart,  and  verto~to  turn;  Sp.  divertir;  Ital.  di¬ 
ver  tire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  turn  off  or  from  any  coarse  or  direction ;  to 
turn  aside. 

“  I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
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divert 
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divide 


2.  To  draw  off  or  aside  to  a  different  point. 

“The  kings  of  England  would  have  had  an  absolute 

conquest  of  Ireland,  if  their  whole  power  had  been  em¬ 
ployed;  but  still  there  arose  sundry  occasions,  which 
divided  and  diverted  their  power  some  other  way.” — 
Davies:  On  Ireland. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  distract,  to  abstract,  to  remove. 

“  Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy? 

Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly?! 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

*2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  course. 

“  Alas!  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared, 

Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve!” 

Milton:  P.  E.,  ii.  848,  349. 

3.  To  misapply ;  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  wrong  use. 

4.  To  turn  aside  or  distract  the  mind  or  thoughts 
from  care,  business,  or  study ;  to  amuse,  to  please, 
to  entertain. 

“  An  ingenious  gentleman  did  divert  or  instruct  the 
kingdom  by  his  papers^’ — Swift. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Literally : 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  away ;  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  to 
go  astray. 

“  Not  wholly  bent 

On  what  is  gainful,  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels.”  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  L 

2.  To  turn  aside,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

“He  beyng  of  his  approache  credibly  aduertised  .  .  . 
diverted  from  the  kynges  waies.” — Hall:  Henry  VI.  (an. 
80). 

fll.  Fig.:  To  please,  to  entertain. 

*di-vert',  s.  [Divert,  v.]  Diversion,  amuse¬ 
ment,  recreation,  entertainment. 

di-vert'-er,  s.  [Eng.  divert ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  diverts. 

“  Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a 
theerer  of  his  spirits,  and  a  diverter  of  sadness.” — Walton: 
Life. 

di-vert'-I-cle  {Eng.),  di-ver-tic'-u-lum  ( Lat .), 
8.  [Lat.  divert iculum= a.  by-path  or  by-road,  from 
diverto= to  turn  aside.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang,  {of  the  form  diverticle) : 

1.  Lit. :  A  by-path,  a  by-way. 

“  I  suspect  there  was  a  diverticle  of  the  Akeman  shoot¬ 
ing  from  Whichwood  toward  Idbury,  through  Fyfield.” — 
I Varton:  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  52. 

2.  Fig. :  A  by-way,  or  path  out  of  the  right  way. 

“  The  diverticles  and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry 
and  deceit  are  wont  to  tread.” — Hales:  Remains,  p.  12. 

II.  Anat.  {of  both  forms) :  A  caecum  or  blind  tube, 
branching,  either  normally  or  by  malformation, 
out  of  the  course  of  a  longer  one. 

“ .  .  .  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or  cascum  than 
that  now  existing.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt. 
i.,  ch.  vi. 

di-vert-i-men -to  (pi.  di-vert-i-men -ti),  s. 
[Ital.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  diversion,  an  amusement,  a 
recreation. 

“Where,  in  the  midst  of  porticos,  processions,  and 
cavalcades,  abb5s  turned  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses 
without  sheep,  indulge  their  innocent  divert imenti.” — 
Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Mus. :  A  composition  of  a  light,  pleasing  char¬ 
acter,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  written  to 
engage  the  attention  in  a  cheerful  manner.  {Stainer 
dt  Barrett.) 

di-vert -In g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Divert.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  turning  aside  or  out  of  the 
course. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing,  or 
pleasing;  diversion. 

di-vert -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverting  ;  - ly .]  In 
a  diverting  manner,  so  as  to  divertor  amuse. 

“He  then  added  divertingly  .  .  .” — Strype:  Life  of 

Aylmer,  ch.  xiv. 

di-vert  -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng,  diverting;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diverting;  a  diverting 
nature. 

*di-ver’-ti§e,  *di-ver'-tlze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  divertis- 
sant;  pr.  par.  of  divertir= to  divert.]  To  divert,  to 
please,  to  amuse,  to  entertain. 

“  Sup  at  home  and  divertize  the  gentleman  at  cards.” — 
Wycherley:  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  i.  1. 

*di-ver'-ti§e-ment,  *di-ver-tisse-ment,  s.  [Fr. 

divertissement ;  from  divertir— to  divert.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  {of  both  forms)  : 

1.  A  diversion,  a  pastime,  a  recreation,  or  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“How  fond  soever  men  are  of  bad  divertisement,  it  will 
prove  mirth  which  ends  in  heaviness.” — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 


2.  A  source  of  amusement  or  diversion. 

“It  was  more  than  once  the  divertisement  of  his 
majesty.” — Dryden:  Wild  Gallant  (Pref.). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Music  {of  the  form  divertissement) :  The  same 
as  Divertimento  (q.  v.). 

di-vert  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  divert;  -ive.]  Tending 
to  divert :  diverting,  pleasing,  amusing. 

“  But  if  divertive  her  expressions  fit.” 

Pomfret:  Strephon’s  Love  for  Delia. 
*di-vert’-ment,  s.  [Ital.  divertimento .]  An  avo¬ 
cation,  a  distraction. 

“  Having  other  divertments.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  83. 
di-vest  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  devestir,  from  Low  Lat. 
di vestio=  Lat.  devestio= to  strip  of  clothing,  to  un¬ 
dress:  di=dis= away,  from,  and  Vestio— to  clothe; 
vestis=dress  ;  Fr.  ddvStir.]  [Devest.] 

*1.  Lit. ;  To  undress,  to  strip  of  clothing ;  to  make 
naked,  to  denude. 

“  Like  bride  and  groom 

Divesting  them  for  bed.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip  or  denude  of  any  covering;  to  make 
bare. 

“  Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discolored,  then  divested.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

“To  divest  this  universe  of  its  wonder  and  its  mystery.” 
■Tyndal:  Fragments  of  Science,  iv.  84. 

3.  To  resign,  to  give  up,  to  abdicate. 

“  That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 
di-vest’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Divest.] 
di-vest-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  divest;  -able.']  Capable 
of  being  divested,  deprived,  or  freed  from. 

“  Liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divestible  of 
that  nature  by  circumstances.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  248. 

dl-vest  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Divest.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stripping,  undressing,  or  mak¬ 
ing  naked. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of  any¬ 
thing. 

di-vest'-I-twre,  s.  [Pref.  di=Lat.  dis=  away, 
apart,  and  Eng.  vestiture  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  denuding. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  laying  aside,  or 
depriving ;  the  state  of  being  divested  or  deprived 
of  office,  &c. 

“He  is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  a  divestiture 
from  his  pretended  orders.” — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  x.  226. 

II.  La  w :  The  act  of  laying  aside  or  surrendering 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  one’s  effects. 

*di-vest'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  divest;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  divesting. 

div-et,  cliv-ot,  dif-fat,  de-vit,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  Jamieson  suggests  a  connection  with  delve,  or 
Lat.  defodio=t o  dig  in  the  earth.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  thin,  flat  turf,  generally  of  an  oblong 
form  ;  used  in  Britain  for  covering  cottages  and 
also  for  fuel. 

“  With  fredome  of  fossage,  pastourage,  fewall,  faill, 
diffat.” — Acts  James  VI.  (1593),  ch.  161. 

2.  Fig. :  A  short,  thick,  compactly-made  person, 
divot-seat,  s.  A  bench  or  seat  at  the  door  of  a 

cottage,  formed  of  divets. 

“The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  divot-seat.”— 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  153. 

dlv'-et,  div-ot,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Divet,  s.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  roof  with  divets. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cart  or  cut  divets. 

*di-vex-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  devexitS ;  Lat.  devexitas.] 

[Devexity.]  A  curve,  an  arc. 

“Doth  glorifiethat  Heau’n’s  divexity.” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  30. 
di-vi-Qin,  s.  [Pref.  di=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  vicin  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C31H50N3QO16.  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  vicin  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
prismatic  crystals  which  reduce  silver  nitrate. 
Fused  with  potash  it  liberates  ammonia  and  yields 
potassium  cyanide,  showing  that  nitrogen  exists  in 
two  forms  of  (CN)  and  NH3  or  NH2.  {Abstracts  of 
Chemical  Society,  1881.) 

di-vid  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  divid(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  mayor  can  be  divided  or  separated;  di¬ 
visible. 

“  Whose  parts  are  by  motion  dividdble  and  separable 
from  one  another.” — Cudioorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  731. 


2.  Divided,  separated,  distinct. 

“  How  could  communities  maintain 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores?” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  & 

IT  The  pronunciation  was  formerly  di-vid’-u-ble. 
*di-vid  -g.nt,  a.  [Lat.  dividens ,  pa.  par.  of  divido 
=to  divide  (q.  v.).]  Different,  separated,  distinct, 
“  Twinn’d  brothers  of  one  womb. 

Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  dividant.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

di-vi  de,  *de-vyde,  *di-vyde,  *dy-vyde,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  divido,  from  di=dis— away,  apart,  and  *vido= 
(prob.)  to  know,  cogn.  with  video— to  see;  Sp.  & 
Port,  dividir ;  Ital.  divider e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  separate  or  part  into  pieces ;  to  cut  or  part 
asunder. 

“  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the 
one  and  half  to  the  other.” — 1  Kings  iii.  25. 

(2)  To  part,  to  separate  or  keep  apart  by  an  in¬ 
tervening  partition  or  line. 

“  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.” — Gen.  i.  4. 

(3)  To  make  division  or  partition  of  among  a 
number  ;  to  share,  to  deal  out. 

“  So  they  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country.” — Josh. 
xix.  51. 

(4)  To  distribute  among  several ;  to  share. 

(5)  To  make  an  opening  or  passage  through 
“Thou  didst  divide  the  sea.” — Nehemiah,  ix.  ii. 

(6)  To  make  divisions  or  gradations  on.  [II.  2.] 

(7)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  feelings ;  to  set  at 
variance  ;  to  destroy  unity  among. 

“  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation.” — Matt.  xii.  25. 

(2)  To  draw  or  attach  to  different  sides ;  as,  The 
meeting  was  divided  in  opinion. 

2!)  To  share ;  to  have  or  take  a  portion  of  with 
ers. 

“Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown.” 

Dryden:  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 

t(4)  To  embarrass,  to  cause  to  hesitate  through 
indecision  ;  to  raise  doubts  in :  as,  He  was  divided 
in  his  mind. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math.:  To  resolve  or  separate  into  parts  or 
factors:  one  quantity  is  said  to  be  divisable  by 
another  when  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  entire 
factors,  one  of  which  is  the  divisor  and  the  other 
the  dividend. 

2.  Instr. :  To  mark  with  graduated  divisions ;  to 
graduate  according  to  a  standard. 

3.  Music :  To  vary  a  simple  theme  with  notes  so 
connected  as  to  form  one  series.  [Division,  II.  4.] 
“  And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  to  Lydian  harmony.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  40. 

4.  Parliamentary :  To  cause  to  vote  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  ;  so  called  from  the  members  going  into  oppo¬ 
site  lobbies :  ayes  to  the  right,  noes  to  the  left. 

5.  Comm. :  To  make  a  dividend  of,  to  distribute  as 
a  dividend. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  part,  to  separate ;  to  become  separated  or 
sundered. 

“It  [blood]  doth  divide  in  two  9low  rivers.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,737. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(l)  To  become  divided  or  disunited  in  feelings, 
opinions,  &c. 

“Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off, 
Brothers  divide.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  12. 

(2)  To  share. 

“  You  shall  in  all  divide  with  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

II.  Parliamentary ,  <&c. :  To  vote  on  any  question 
by  “siding  off,”  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  the 
ayes  going  to  the  right  and  the  noes  to  the  left.  [A. 
II.  4.] 

“  It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

K  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  divide 
to  part,  and  to  separate:  “ To  part  approaches 
nearer  to  separate  than  to  divide:  the  latter  is 
applied  to  things  only  ;  the  former  two  to  persons, 
as  well  as  things  :  a  thing  becomes  smaller  by  being 
divided;  it  loses  its  junction  with,  or  cohesion  to. 
another  thing,  by  being  parted:  a  ioaf  of  bread  is 
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divided,  by  being  cut  in  two ;  two  loaves  are  parted 
which  have  been  baked  together.  Sometimes  party 
as  well  as  divide ,  is  used  in  the  application  of  that 
which  is  given  to  several,  in  which  case  they  bear 
the  same  analogy  as  before:  several  things  are 
parted,  one  thing  is  divided:  a  man’s  personal 
effects  may  be  parted,  by  common  consent,  among 
his  children ;  but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it,  must 
be  divided:  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without  los¬ 
ing  its  integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided : 
in  this  sense,  our  Savior’s  garments  are  said  to  have 
been  parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things  ;  but 
the  vesture  which  was  without  seam  must  have 
been  divided,  if  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  it.  That 
is  said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is  conceived 
to  be  a  whole ;  that  is  separated  which  might  be 
joined:  a  river  divides  a  town  by  running  through 
it ;  mountains  or  seas  separate  countries :  to  divide 
does  not  necessarily  include  a  separation ;  although 
a  separation  supposes  a  division :  an  army  may  be 
divided  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  engage- 
ment;  these  companies  are  frequently  separated. 
Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  &c.,  may  be  divided ;  cor¬ 
poreal  bodies  only  are  separated :  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they  are 
least  separated ;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  separated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
other  may  be  the  least  divided.  With  regard  to 
persons,  part  designates  the  actual  leaving  of  the 

fterson :  separate  is  used  in  general  for  that  which 
essens  the  society :  the  former  is  often  casual,  tem¬ 
porary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and  serious  : 
the  parting  is  momentary ;  the  separation  may  be 
longer  or  shorter.” 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between  to 
divide,  to  distribute,  and  to  share:  “The  act  of 
dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing  divided ; 
that  of  distributing  and  sharing  comprehends  also 
the  purpose  of  the  action :  wo  divide  the  thing  ;  we 
distribute  to  the  person :  we  may  divide  therefore 
without  distributing ;  or  we  may  divide  in  order  to 
distribute:  thus,  we  divide  our  land  into  distinct 
fields  for  our  private  convenience ;  or  we  divide  a 
sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  among  a  given  number  of  persons  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  distribute  without  dividing: 
for  guineas,  books  apples,  and  many  other  things 
may  be  distributed  which  require  no  division.  To 
share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide,  and 
it  is  to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  distribute :  but  the  person  who  shares  takes  a 
par-t  himself ;  he  who  distributes  gives  it  always  to 
others :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eaten ; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  amoDg  the  poor;  the 
loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer 
neighbor,  or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by 
the  partners.  To  share  may  imply  either  to  give  or 
receive ;  to  distribute  implies  giving  only :  we 
share  our  own  with  another,  or  another  shares  what 
we  have;  but  we  distribute  our  own  to  others.” 
( Crabb  •  Eng.  Synon.) 

tdl-vl'de,  s.  [Divide,  v.]  That  which  divides 
or  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  two 
adjacent  places-  specif,  the  watershed  of  a  dis¬ 
trict,  or  the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the  affluents  of 
one  river  from  those  of  another.  The  divide  be¬ 
tween  any  two  streams  may  be  approximately 
traced  upon  a  map  by  drawing  a  line  so  that  it 
shall  head  all  the  affluents  of  both  streams. 

If  The  Great  Divide :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  Comprised  in  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  there  is  a  region  which  contains  all  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  continent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  which 
moreover  is  exceedingly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
scenery,  its  geography,  its  mineralogy,  and  its  sport. 

.  .  .  There  it  is  that  great  rivers  rise,  running  through 
every  clime,  from  perpetual  snow  to  tropical  heat. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  geographical  center  of  North  America. 
It  is  essentially  The  Great  Divide .” — Earl  of  Dunraven: 
The  Great  Divide,  ch.  i. 

dl-vld'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Divide,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  4s  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Separated,  sundered,  shared,  joint, 
distributed,  disunited.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 
With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day.” 

Cowper:  On  Mrs.  Montagu’s  Feather  Hangings. 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  a  leaf  cut  into  divisions  by 
incisions  extending  nearly  to  the  midrib. 

divided  axle,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  axle  bisected  at  its  midlength.  In 
some  instances  the  parts  are  coupled  together,  in 
others  they  are  independent.  [Carriage- axle.] 

divided  object-glass  micrometer,  s.  Another 
name  for  the  double-image  micrometer.  The  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope  or  microscope  is  bisected  dia¬ 
metrically,  the  straight  edges  being  ground  smooth 
so  that  they  may  easily  slide  by  each  other.  The 
halves  of  the  bisected  lens  are  movable  in  a  direction 


perpendicular  to  the  line  of  section  by  means  of  a 
screw ;  the  distances  being  determined  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  necessary  to  bring  the  points  to 
be  measured  into  optical  coincidence.  {Knight.) 

di-vld'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  divided;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  divided  manner ;  in  divisions  or  parts. 

“If  God  be  everywhere  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  He 

should  possibly  be  so  dividedly.” — Cudworth  Intell.  Sys¬ 
tem.,  p.  783. 

2.  Separately,  distinctly. 

divided-skirt,  s.  A  woman’s  skirt  divided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  her  riding  astride. 

div-I-dend,  *div-i-dent,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  divi- 
dendum=that  which  may  or  is  to  be  divided  or 
shared ;  gerund  of  divido=to  divide ;  Fr.  dividende ; 
Ital.  dividendo .] 

A.  As  substantive  • 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  share,  a  portion  distributed  or  allotted. 

“  Shall  I  set  there 
So  deepe  a  share, 

(Dear  wounds)  and  only  now 
In  sorrow  draw  no  dividend  with  you?” 

Crashaw:  Charitas  Nimia. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  A  number  which  has  to  be  divided  by 
another :  thus,  if  we  have  to  divide  20  by  4,  20  is  the 
dividend,  and  4  the  divisor. 

2.  Bankruptcy :  The  fractional  part  of  the  assets 
of  a  bankrupt  which  is  paid  to  the  creditor  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  he  has 
proved  against  the  estate  of  the  debtor. 

3.  Comm. :  The  sum  periodically  payable  as  inter¬ 
est  on  loans,  debentures,  &c.,  or  that  periodically 
distributed  as  profit  on  the  capital  of  a  railway  or 
other  company.  The  sum  to  be  divided  is  broken 
up  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  bondholders 
or  shareholders  to  claim  them,  and  the  fractional 
part  falling  to  each  holder  bears  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  dividend  as  the  amount  of  stock 
or  shares  he  holds  bears  to  the  whole  capital  from 
which  the  dividend  is  derived.  Bondholders  are 
said  to  receive  their  dividends,  and  the  process  of 
paying  them  is  called,  in  banks  and  other  offices, 
the  payment  of  dividends.  {Bithell.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  yielding  a  dividend. 

“  As  regards  dividend  stocks,  the  yield  per  cent,  at  the 
present  prices  is  based  upon  the  dividend  of  the  past 
year.”— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

di-vld'-er,  s.  [Eng.  divid{e) ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which'divides,  cuts,  or  sepa¬ 
rates  anything  into  parts. 

“  According  as  the  body  moved,  the  divider  did  more 
and  more  enter  into  the  divided  body.” — Digby:  On  the 
Soul. 

(2)  One  who  distributes  or  allots  to  others  their 
shares. 

“  Man,  who  made  me  a  judg^  or  a  divider  over  you?” — 
Luke  xii.  14. 

(3)  A  soup-ladle.  {Prov.) 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  division  or 
disunion. 

“  Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider,  nay,  is 
division  itself.” — Milton:  Discipline  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry :  The  prow  or  wedge-formed  piece 
on  a  reaping-machine,  which  divides  the  grain  to 
be  cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

2.  Instruments  {pi.):  A  form  of  compasses,  usually 
with  an  adjusting  and  retaining  arrangement.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  Specific  use  in  dividing 
lines  into  any  given  number  of  equal  parts.  The 
legs  are  driven  apart  by  a  spring  as  the  nut  is 
retracted  on  the  screw,  and  closed  by  contrary  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  said  nut;  the  fine  thread  of  the  screw 
admitting  of  a  very  delicate  adjustment.  {Knight.) 

di-vld'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Divide,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  a  division;  di¬ 
vision. 

“  Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit.” — Hebrews  iv.  12. 

dividing-engine,  s.  A  machine  for  dividing  a 
circle  into  a  number  of  parts  of  equal  proportions, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  graduation,  as  the  circles 
and  arcs  of  astronomical,  surveying,  and  plotting 
instruments,  or  for  spacing  off  and  cutting  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel  into  teeth.  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  screw  to  the  graduation  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  scales,  it  is  employed  to  move  a  platform  which 


slides  freely  and  carries  the  scale  to  be  graduated, 
the  swing-frame  for  the  diamond-point  being 
attached  to  some  fixed  part  of  the  framing  of  the 
machine.  {Knight.)  [Graduating -machine.] 

dividing-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  One  of  the  pieces  interposed 
between  jack-sinkers,  which,  being  advanced  while 
the  latter  are  retracted,  force  the  yarn  between  the 
needles  of  each  pair,  so  that  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  jack-sinkers  and  the  dividing-sinkers  the  yam 
is  looped  on  each  of  the  needles.  {Knight.) 

di-vid  -ing-lf,  adv.  [En g.  dividing ;  -ly.]  By 
division. 

div'-i-div-i,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Comm. :  The  very  astringent  husks  of  Ccesalpinia 
coriaria,  imported  from  South  America,  in  the  form 
of  dark  brown  rolls  containing  a  few  flat  seeds.  The 
outer  rind  of  the  husks  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
tannin,  together  with  ready-formed  gallic  acid. 
Dividivi  is  used  in  tanning. 

*di-vid  -u-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dwudM(ws)=divisi- 
ble,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - al .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

“His  religion  is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is 
become  a  dividual  movable.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

2.  Divided  ;  shared  or  participated  in  in  common 
with  others ;  joint. 

“  Her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  381,  382. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arith.  db  Alg. :  One  of  the  several  parts  of  a  divi¬ 
dend  from  which  each  separate  figure  or  term  of 
the  quotient  is  found. 

*dl-vid-u-Ul_ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dividual;  -ly.)  In 
a  divided  manner;  by  division. 

*di-vid -fl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  dividuus.)  Divided, 
dividual. 

“He  so  often  substantiates  distinctions  into  dividuous, 
self-subsistent.” — Coleridge,  in  Webster. 

*dl-vm  -a-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
divinaculum,  from  divinus.)  A  riddle.  {Phillips.) 

*dl-vin  -al,  *dy-vyn-all,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  divin{us)r 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Divine. 

“  Syne  all  these  were  mynystris  of  God  to  in  mortall, 
And  had  in  theym  no  power  dyuynall.” 

Fabyan:  Prologues. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination. 

“What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  diuinalest”— 
Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

div-In-a'-tion,  *de-vin-a-cion,  *di-vin-a-cion, 

s.  [Lat.  divinatio,  from  divino= to  divine  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  divination;  Ital.  divinazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  predicting  or  foretelling  future 
events,  or  of  discovering  hidden  or  secret  things  by 
supernatural  power  or  means. 

“  And  they  used  divination  and  enchantments.” — 2  Kings 
xvii.  17. 

2.  An  indication  or  foresign  of  something  future  ; 
an  omen,  an  augury,  a  prediction. 

“  This  controversie  should  be  decided  by  the  flying  of 
birds,  which  do  give  a  happy  divination  to  things  to  come.” 
— North:  Plutarch,  p.  19. 

3.  A  prophecy  or  conjecture  of  the  future. 

“  Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies, 

And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  V. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Scrip. :  In  Old  Testament  times  certain  methods 
of,  in  certain  circumstances,  unveiling  futurity  or 
obtaining  a  communication  from  God  as  to  kumac 
conduct  and  duty,  were  sanctioned  in  Scripture. 
Thus  Joseph  and  Daniel  interpreted  prophetic 
dreams  (Gen.  xl.,  xli.  1-32 ;  Dan.  ii.  26-45,  iv.  8-37)  ; 
lots  were  often  drawn  after  religious  solemnities 
(Num.  xxvi.  55,  56;  Josh.  vii.  13, 16-19;  1  Sam.  x.  20, 
21 ;  Acts  i.  26) ;  and  the  Mercy  Seat,  from  above  which 
Jehovah  on  special  occasions  spoke  (Exod.  xxv.  22) 
became  a  veritable  oracle  of  God  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
Finally,  there  was  the  long  series  of  true  prophets. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  legimate  sources  of  obtain¬ 
ing  communications  from  the  Divinity,  the  Jews, 
after  the  example  of  the  surrounding  nations,  had 
recourse  to  many  unsanctioned  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion,  each  of  which  had  its  pretended  experts.  The 
Mosaic  law  sternly  denounces  these,  and  specially 
any  one  that  made  “  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an 
observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer”  (Deut.  xviii,  10-12).. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  not 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sftn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  s,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


divinator 

'Christianity  set  itself  against  these  practices,  and 
when  Paul  preached  at  Ephesus,  “Many  of  those 
which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  to¬ 
gether,  and  burned  them  before  all  men  ;  and  they 
counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  silver”  (Acts  xix.  19). 

2.  Hist.:  Divination  among  the  ancients  was 
classed  under  two  divisions  :  natural  and  artificial. 
N  atural  divination  was  attributed  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  divine  afflatus :  such  were  the  celebrated 
oracles  of  Delphi,  &c.  The  second  kind  was  effected 
by  various  rites  or  observations  ;  as  by  sacrifices,  in¬ 
spection  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  observation 
of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  stars,  &c.  Gaule,  in  liis 
Mag-Astro-Mantix  (1652),  ch.  xix.;  gives  a  long  list 
of  the  various  methods  of  divination,  such  as 
“Aeromancy,  or  divining  by  the  ayr ;  Pyromancy, 
by  fire ;  Hydromancy,  by  water;  Geomancy,  by 
earth ;  Daemonomancy,  by  the  suggestions  of  evil] 
daemons  or  devills,”  &c.  The  Romans  never  entered 
upon,  any  important  undertaking,  whether  public 
or  private,  without  first  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  the  gods  upon  the  subject,  and  hence 
to  infer  the  probable  issue  of  t'he  enterprise.  With 
them  the  whole  system  of  divination  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  College  or  Corporation  of 
Augurs.  [Augur.]  The  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  will 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  &c.,  and  above  all  by  the 
cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  birds  ;  but  there 
was  scarcely  any  sight  or  sound  connected  with 
animate  or  inanimate  nature  which  might  not, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  yield¬ 
ing  an  omen. 

*dl-Vin'-gi-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  diviner;  one  who 
practices  or  pretends  to  divination. 

“  Enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schis¬ 
matics.” — Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  641. 

di-vln'-ii-tor-y,  a.  [Er.  divinatoire;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  divinator io.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
divination. 

“Julian,  according  to  his  usual  modesty,  roundly  af¬ 
firms,  that  this  intercourse  was  properly  divinatory.” — 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  (Ox.  1720),  on  Gen.  xv.  9. 

*dl-vin  -a-trlce,  s.  [Lat.  divinatrix.]  Divina¬ 
tion. 

“  False  astrology  and  diuinatrice.” — Sir  T.  More:  A 
Woful  Lamentacion. 

di-vine,  *de-vine,  *de-vyn,  *de-vyne,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  divin— divine,  devin= a  diviner,  from  Lat.  divi- 
nus,  from  the  same  root  as  divus  and  dews.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  God  or  the  Deity. 

“  The  immensity  of  the  divine  nature.” — Paley. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  deity  or  deified  person. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  god  ;  godlike. 

“No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine.” 

i  Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x.  277. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God ;  as,  Divine  revelation  or 

judgment. 

“  You  gave  me  once  a  diuine  responsaill. 

That  I  should  be  the  flour  of  loue  in  Troye.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Creseide. 

5.  Appropriated  to  or  proper  for  the  Deity ;  as, 
Divine  service  or  worship. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Excellent,  above  the  nature  of  man ;  godlike, 
heavenly. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

“He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song, 

The  divine  Milton.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

(2)  Of  things: 

“A  diviner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Interl.) 

*2.  Pertaining  to  divinity  or  theology. 

“Church  history  and  other  divine  learning.” — South. 

*3.  Pious,  holy,  religious. 

“I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*4.  Divining,  presaging,  foreboding;  feeling  a 
!|  presentiment. 

“  Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 

Misgave  him.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  846,  847. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*i  Divination,  prophecy. 

“Merlin  in  his  deuyn  of  him  has  said.” 

Langtoft,  p.  /82. 

*2.  A  diviner,  an  augur,  a  presager  or  predicter. 
“Dere  Daniel  also  that  was  deuine  noble.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,302. 

*3.  Divinity,  theology. 

“I  saugh bishopis  bolde  and  bacheleris  devyn.” 

MS.  in  Wright’s  Ed.  of  P.  Plowman,  p.  308. 
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4.  One  who  is  learned  in  divinity  or  theology ;  a 
theologian ;  a  writer  on  theology. 

“  Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of 
this  Platonic  notion.” — Spectator,  No.  90. 

5.  A  clergyman,  a  priest,  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
an  ecclesiastic. 

“Was this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian  divines?” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

J  Divine  right  of  Icings:  The  claim  of  kings  to 
d  their  office  by  Divine  appointment,  and  hence 
to  govern  absolutely  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  their  subjects,  opposition  to  their  will 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  a  sin.  The  doc¬ 
trine  was  supported  by  Hobbes,  Salmasius,  Filmer, 
and  others,  and  opposed  by  Milton,  Algernon  Sid¬ 
ney,  &c.  It  is  a  tenet  eminently  pleasing  to  rulers 
of  despotic  proclivities,  and  just  as  displeasing  to 
the  mass  of  their  subjects,  many  of  whom  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  describe  it  neatly  and  antithetically, 
in  the  words  of  Pope : 

“  The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  188. 

For  the  differerence  between  divine  and  Godlike, 
see  Godlike  ;  for  that  between  divine  and  holy,  see 
Holy  ;  and  for  that  between  divine  and  ecclesiastic, 
see  Ecclesiastic. 

di-vine,  *de-vyne,  *de-vyn-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

diviner,  from  Lat.  divino,  from  di«i7j,ws= divine, 
holy;  Ital.  divinare;  Sp.  adivinar;  Port,  adevin- 
hari]  [Divine,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prophesy,  to  presage,  to  utter  prognostica¬ 
tions  or  prophecies. 

“Daniel  of  hire  undoynge 
Devyned  and  seide.” 

P.  Plowman,  10,765. 

2.  To  explain. 

3.  To  conjecture,  to  guess. 

“The  best  of  commentators  can  but  guess  at  his  mean¬ 
ing;  none  can  be  certain  he  has  divined  rightly.” — Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedication.) 

4.  To  feel  a  presentiment  or  presage. 

“  If  secret  powers 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country’s  bliss.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

5.  To  use  or  practice  divination. 

“  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine ?” 
— Gen.  xliv.  15. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  prophesy. 

2.  To  foreknow,  to  have  a  presentiment  of. 

“  Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined, 

And  thus  explored  his  own  unconquered  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv ii.  99,  100. 

*3.  To  make  divine  or  heavenly ;  to  deify. 

“  Borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divined.” 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Time. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  divine  and  to 
guess,  see  Guess. 

di-vlne-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  divine;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  divine  manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  or 
denoting  a  deity. 

“To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  722. 

*2.  Holily,  devoutly. 

“  Divinely  bent  to  meditation.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

3.  By  divine  agency  or  influence. 

“Was  he  to  be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned?” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Preternaturally,  in  a  manner  resembling  a  god. 
“The  royal  nymphs  approach  divinely  bright.” 

Pope:  Thebais  of  Statius,  624. 

5.  Excellently ;  in  a  supreme  degree. 

“  He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  294. 

*dl-vl  ne-ment,  s.  [Eng.  divine ;  -ment.~\  Divin¬ 
ing,  divination. 

“  Soothsayers,  that  did  nothing  but  sacrifice  and  puri- 
fie,  and  tend  upon  divinements.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

dl-vl  ne-ness,  *di-vine-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  divine  ; 
-ness.) 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  or  partaking  of 
divine  nature ;  divinity. 

“  He  seconde  person  in  diuinenesse  is, 

Who  vs  assume,  and  bring  vs  to  the  blis.” 

Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  207. 

2.  Excellence  in  a  supreme  degree,  perfection. 

“An  earthly  paragon:  behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

dl-vin'-er,  *de-vin-or,  *de-vin-our,  *di-vin- 
our,  *dy-vyn-Our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  devineres,  devineor, 
devinur;  Ital.  divinatore;  Lat.  divinator,  from 
divino= to  divine.] 


divining 


1.  On  who  practices  or  professes  divination ;  one 
who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  or  to  reveal 
occult  things  by  supernatural  means ;  an  augur,  a 
seer. 

“  The  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false 
dreams.” — Zech.  ix.  2. 

2.  One  who  divines,  guesses,  or  conjectures;  a 
guesser,  a  conjecturer. 

“  If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then  thought 
on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts,  that  can 
assure  him  that  he  was  thinking.” — Locke. 

dl-vln'-er-ess,  *dLvin-er-esse,  s.  [Fr.  divin- 
eresse.]  A  woman  who  practices  or  professes 
divination ;  a  prophetess. 

“  The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  writ.”  ^ 

Dryden:  Hind  arid  Panther ,  iii.  490. 

dlV'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  JDive,  ■».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  head  foremost  into  water 
or  other  fluid ;  the  act  of  making  or  taking  a  dive. 

2.  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  descending  and  re¬ 
maining  for  a  certain  period  under  water,  by  means 
of  a  diving-bell  (q.  v.).  It  is  practiced  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  coral,  pearl,  or  sponge  fishing; 
examining  the  bottom  of  rivers,  the  sea,  &c.,  for 
engineering  purposes ;  the  raising  or  removing  of 
sunken  vessels,  or  the  recovery  of  valuable  stores, 
&c.,  from  them. 

diving-bell,  s.  An  apparatus,  having  some 
analogy  in  shape  to  a  bell,  in  which  persons  may 
descend  and  remain  for  a  while  in  safety  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  principle  of  the 
diving-bell  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  tumbler, 
inverting  it,  and  pressing  it  down  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  when  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  water 
will  rise  in  the  tumbler  to  an  extent  proportioned 
to  its  degree  of  immersion,  yet  the  upper  part  of 
the  tumbler  will  remain  perfectly  dry,  and  if  a 
lighted  taper  be  placed  within,  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  burn  with 
even  increased  energy,  owing  to  the  condensation 
of  the  air  by  pressure. 

IF  Diving-bell  pump:  A  pump  having  a  casing 
divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into  two  chambers, 
which  are  provided  with  inwardly  and  outwardly 
opening  valves.  The  chambers  are  kept  partially 
filled  with  water,  which,  together  with  air,  is 
admitted  to  each  through  the  inwardly  opening 
valves,  and  expelled  through  those  opening  out¬ 
wardly,  to  supply  the  bell  with  fresh  air.  This  is 
effected  by  the  alternate  reciprocations  of  a  piston 
working  in  the  open-ended  cylinder,  which,  at  each 
stroke,  draws  a  portion  of  the  water  from  one  of 
the  chambers  into  the  cylinder,  lowering  its  level 
in  that  chamber,  and  permitting  the  air  to  enter 
through  the  inwardly  opening  valve ;  the  return- 
stroke  causes  the  water  to  rise,  forcing  some  of  it, 
together  with  the  air,  into  an  exterior  chamber, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  a  condenser,  and  thence, 
through  a  tube,  to  the  bell.  {Knight.) 

diving-dress,  s.  A  waterproof  clothing  and 
helmet  for  those  who  make  submarine  explorations. 
In  the  old  forms  of  diving-dress  the  air  filled  the 
space  between  the  body  of  the  diver  and  his 
impervious  clothing,  the  expired  air  escaping  by  a 
small  valve  in  the  hemlet,  through  which  any 
excess  of  air  also  escaped.  Irregularity  in  the 
action  of  the  pump  caused  also  irregularities  in  the 
escape  of  the  bubbles,  and  thus  the  assistants  might 
for  a  long  time  unconsciously  continue  to  send  air 
to  a  corpse.  In  the  new  apparatus,  the  appearance 
of  the  bubbles  indicates  the  safety  of  the  diver,  and 
the  assistants  on  the  watch  are  at  any  time  warned 
of  his  danger  by  their  non-appearance.  {Knight.) 
diving-spider,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  spider  {Argyroneta  aquatica),  which 
though  fitted  only  for  aerial  respiration,  yet  con¬ 
structs  a  dwelling  shaped  not  unlike  a  diving-bell, 
at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water,  carrying  down  air 
by  means  of  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed. 
[Argyroneta.] 

diving-stone,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of 

jasper. 

*di-vln-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diviniet.] 
*dl-vin'-l-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  divinus  =  divine,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)— to  make.]  To  make  divine,  heav¬ 
enly,  or  godly  ;  to  deify. 

“  My  beloved  is  white  and  red,  and  chosen  of  a  thou- 
nd;  white,  for  his  blessed  and  divinified  soul  ;  red,  for 
is  precious  flesh  embrued  with  his  blood.” — Partheneia 
Sacra  (1633),  p.  204. 

di-vln-lng,  *de-vin-ing,  *de-vin-yng,  *dy- 
vyn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Divine,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  foretelling,  prognosti¬ 
cating,  or  presaging  future  or  occult  things ;  divin¬ 
ation. 


bfiil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


divining-rod 
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divorce 


divining-rod,  s.  A  forked  rod  or  branch,  gener-  *B .  As  subst.:  A  body  or  substance  capable  of 


5.  Pari,  &c. The  figurative,  or  in  some  cases 

ally,  but"  not  necessarily  of  hazel,  by  means  of  which  division  or  separation  into  parts.  hi  at  fve  If sse  m  bl  y  ”  jrbo  dyfi  a  o  r  de  r* ter  ascertain  the 

it  is  pretended  to  the  foolish  and  superstitious  “  The  composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divisible*  *7-^1  “  *f  votes  for  and  agamst  any  proposition, 
that  the  presence  of  water,  minerals,  &c.,  under-  or  indivisibles.”— Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientific*!,  ch.  v.  ^  Properly  a  body  or  number  of  men, 

ground  can  be  detected  When  used,  the  rod,  which  +di_v“1S  -i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  divisible ;  -ness.]  usually  two  brigades,  under  the  command  of  a  gen- 
is  carried  slowly  along  in  suspension  will.  as  is  Tl  e  fity  0f  being  dlvisibie ;  divisibility.  eral;  but  also  applied  loosely  to  smaller  bodies 

affirmed,  dip  and  point  toward  the  ground  when  I  can  yei  show  you,  which  were  under  a  single  command,  as  a  brigade,  a  squadron, 

made  upon  the  account  of  the  divisibleness  of  nitre  into  &C. 
fixed  and  volatile  parts.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  376.  7.  Naval 

*di-vi§'-I-bly,  adv, 
divisible  manner. 


brought  over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  water  or 
mineral  is  to  be  found. 

“Will  you  assist  us  with  your  triangular  vial  of  May- 
dew,  or  with  your  divining-rod  of  witch-hazel?” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiii. 


[Eng.  divisib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 


“Besides  body  which  is  impenetrably  and  divisibly  ex¬ 
tended/* — Cudworth:  Intell .  System,  p.  834. 


dI-vi’-§ion,  *de-vy-sioun,  *di-vi-sioun, 

[Fr.;  Sp.  division ;  Port,  divisdo;  Ital.  divisions, 


*di-vin-Is'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *dy-vyn-is-tre,  s. 

[Eng.  divin(e),  and  fern.  suff.  -estre,  -stre.\  A  divine. 

“Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  dyvynistre” 

Chaucer:  C.  T,f  1,953. 

dl-vin'-I-ty,  *de-vyn-y-te,  *di-vin-i-te,  *dy-  _ _ _  _  _ v,  _ 

vyn-i-te,  s.  [0.  Fr.  devinite,  divinite ;  Fr.  divin-  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido=to  divide  (q.  v.).] 
iU ;  Prov.  divinital;  Sp.  divinidad;  Port,  divini-  .  Ordinary  Lanauaae: 
dade;  Itai.  divinith,  from  Low  Lat.  divinitas,  from  " 

Lat.  divinus= divine.]  (i)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  into  parts. 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  .  (2)  The  act  of  sharing  or  distributing;  distribu 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  divineness ;  divine  tion,  partition, 
qualities  or  nature ;  a  participation  in  the  nature 
of  God. 


A  portion  of  a  fleet  or  a  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  under  one  command. 

8.  Police :  A  distinct  body  of  police  to  which  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  districts  are  assigned. 

If  For  the  difference  between  division  and  part, 
see  Pakt. 

division  loo,  s.  [Loo,  s.] 

division  plate,  s.  The  disc  or  wheel  in  the  gear- 


from  Lat.  divisio  =  a  dividing,  a  division,  from  cutting  lathe,  which  is  pierced  with  various  circu¬ 
lar  systems  of  holes ;  each,  circle  represents  the 
divisions  of  a  circumference  into  a  given  number  of 


“  My  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield, 

And  edge  my  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx.  61,  62. 


2.  The  Divine  or  Supreme  Being;  God.  (With the 
definite  article.) 

“  ’Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

’Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.” 

Addison:  Cato,  v.  2. 

3.  A  celestial  or  heavenly  being ;  a  deity. 

“  God  doubtless  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 
create,  by  more  direct  and  easy  methods  than  employing 
these  subservient  divinities.” — Cheyne. 

4.  One  of  the  deities  of  a  polytheistic  religion. 

“  Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods.”— Prior. 

5.  A  supernatural  or  awe-inspiring  power,  influ¬ 
ence,  quality,  or  virtue. 

“  They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  v.  1. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  !  did  you  ever 
dream  of  such  a  thing?” — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  5. 

II.  Theol. :  The  science  of  divine  things,  that  is, 
of  those  things  which  concern  and  declare  the 
nature  and  character  of  God  and  of  His  govem- 


With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 

Whose  just  division  crowned  the  soldier’s  toils.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  480,  481. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(4)  That  which  divides  or  separates;  that  which 
keeps  any  two  or  more  things  apart;  a  partition. 

(5)  The  state  of  being  divided  or  separated ;  sep¬ 
aration. 

“  To  make  a  division  betwixt  the  waters.” — 2  Esdras,  vi. 
41. 

(6)  A  separate  or  distinct  part,  section,  or  seg¬ 
ment  of  any  body. 

*(7)  A  fraction. 

“  The  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(8)  A  separate  body  of  men.  [II.  6,  8.] 

“According  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.” — Josh. 

xi.  23. 

(9)  A  distinct  sect  or  body  of  men;  an  opposed 
party. 

“  His  place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


parts. 

di-vi'-§ion-g,l,  a.  [Eng.  division;  -al.] 

*1.  Pertaining  to  division  or  separation  ;  dividing; 
forming  or  noting  division :  as,  a  divisional  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  distinct  division,  branch,  or 
district :  as,  a  divisional  court. 

fdi-vi  -§ion-ar-f ,  a.  [Fr.  divisionnaire.]  The 
same  as  Divisional  (q.  v.). 

*dI-vl'-§ion-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng  .division;  -ate.]  To 
divide. 

“  You  must  divisionate  your  point.” — Sidney:  Wanstead 
Play,  p.  622. 

*dI-vi’-§ion-er,  s.  [English  division;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  division  or  distribution;  a  sharer;  a 
distributer. 

“The  divisioner,  which  was  Freeman  the  Ignatian, 
and  the  other  priests,  thought  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  grand  present.”  —  Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist 
(1616),  p.  181. 

di-vi§  -it,  *di-ul§-lt,  pa.  par. 

1.  Appointed. 

“  The  lordis  diuisit  on  the  secrete  counsale  with  the 
quenis  grace,  to  directe  all  materis.” — Acts  James  V., 
1524  (ed.  1814),  p.  285. 

2.  The  same  as  Devised  (q.  v.). 

“  And  that  honest  writing  is  in  this  mater  be  diuisit  and 
send  [sent]  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  said  duke.” — 


Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist 
[Devise,  v.] 


ment,  the  duties  of  man  and  the  way  of  salvation ;  ter.”— Locked 


(10)  A  distinct  or  separate  portion,  branch,  or  Acts  James  V.,  1524  (ed.  1814),  p.  286. 
heading  of  a  subject,  discourse,  &c.  dl-vl§  -ive,  a.  [Lat.  divis(us),  pa.  par.  of  divido 

“  In  the  divisions  I  have  made,  I  have  endeavored,  the  divide,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive ;  Ital.  &  Span  . 

best  I  could,  to  govern  myself  by  the  diversity  of  mat-  divisivo.] 


theology. 

If  For  the  difference  between  divinity ,  and  deity, 
see  Deity. 

divinity  hall,  s.  The  name  sometimes  given, 
especially  in  Scotland,  to  the  theological  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  university,  or  to  a  theological  college. 

♦div'-I-nize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  divin(e) ;  -ize.]  To  make 
divine;  to  treat  as  divine. 

“The  predestinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty, 
wrath,  fury,  &c.” — Ramsay:  Nat  and  Rev.  Religion,  pt.  ii., 
p.  401. 

*di-vi'§e,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  diviser,  deviser,  from  Lat. 
divisus,  pa.  par.  cf  divido=to  divide.]  To  divide. 

“Thisbuk  .  .  .  in  seven  partes  divised  es.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  348. 

*di-vl  §e,  s.  [Lat.  divisus = di v ided ,  pa.  par.  of 
divido.]  A  term  applied  to  land,  as  properly  de¬ 
noting  a  boundary  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the 
property  of  others. 

“  Gif  the  divisis,  meithis  and  merchis  ar  not  namit  and 


(11)  A  distinct  or  separate  species,  class,  variety,  tion ;  distributive, 
or  kind. 

“  In  the  divisions  of  each  several  crime.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(12)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

“  They  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division .” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(13)  A  distinction  or  difference. 

“  I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy 
people.” — Exod.  viii.  23. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  difference  or  disagreement  in  opinion ;  dis¬ 
cord,  disunion,  variance. 

“  There  was  a  division  among  the  people  because  of 
him.” — John  vii.  43. 

*(2)  Methodical  arrangement,  disposition. 

“  The  division  of  a  battle.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Lit,.:  Forming  or  noting  division  or  distribu. 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _  1.  Arch.:  A  separate  part  of  an  order.  The  gen-  u 

expremit  in  the  summoundis,  and  letteris  of  perambu-  eral  division  of  an  order  being  into  two  parts,  n.  i  •  Division  II.  2.1 
latioun,  the  process  is  of  nane  avail.” — Balfour:  Pract.,  namely,  the  column  and  entablature ;  the  column  is  ’  ’  ‘ 

p.  438.  subdivided  into  three  unequal  parts— viz.,  the  base, 

di-vis'-l  adv.  [Ital.]  the  shaft,  and  the  capital.  The  entablature  con- 

one  line  of  music  are  P  .  P  ,?njson  j  these  divisions  consists  of  several  smaller  parts, 

S®rtSfoflTA.  tlfn  wnrdq  Stainer  &  Barrett )  which  by  their  variety  and  peculiarity  distinguish 

directed  by  the  words  a  due.  ^btamer  d?  Barren.)  the  orders  from  each  other_  <•  Weale.) 

dl-vi §-i-bil'-I-t ,  s.  [Fr.  divisibility,  from  Lat.  2.  Arith.:  The  operation  of  finding  from  two 
divisibilis,  from  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido=to  divide  quantities  a  third  which  when  multiplied  by  the 

-  v  -i  mi  i  •  i  -  p  ^ 2 2  -.2l-.1~  .  —  ~ ~  V.l  ~  Tircf  c Ii  q  I  I  nrarlnoQ  f  ho  ooonnH  Tho  fluof  m  ool  Inn 


“The  Hebrews  want  those  numbers  which  the  gramma* 
rians  call  distributive  or  divisive,  terni,  quaterni,  quini 
seni,  septini,  Ac.,  which  they  mostwhat  supply  by  repeti. 
tion.” — Mede:  On  Dan.,  p.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  division, 
difference,  or  discord. 

“  The  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisive,  fac¬ 
tious,  and  scandalous.” — Burnet:  History  of  his  Own  Time. 

dl-vl§'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  divisive ;  -ly.]  So  as 
to  cause  division,  separation,  or  difference. 

di-vlfj'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  divisive;  -ness.]  A 
tendency  to  division  or  separation. 

“  So  invincible  is  man’s  tendency  to  unite,  with  all  the 
invincible  divisiveness  he  has.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

di-vl§  -or,  s.  [Lat.] 

Arith. :  That  number  by  which  a  dividend  is  di* 
vided;  the  number  which  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided.  [Dividend,  A. 


di-vor  ge,  *de-vorse,  *di-vorse,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Latin  divortium  =  a  separating,  a  divorce,  from 
divorto  (diverto)  — to  turn  away,  to  separate:  di— 
dis=  away,  apart,  and  vorto  {verto)  —  to  turn;  Sp.  & 
Port,  divorcio;  Ital.  divorzio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  separation,  disuniting,  or  disunion  of  things 


•rj/lVl'Ol'U  Cl'Cd,  UUiU  lArC-L't/otvo}  ex .  ,  ,  ,  A  ,1  11  J  .V  .  11-1  I-*-/  TA.  Ucl  1  cl  LICMT ,  APIS  U.  ill  GXJ 

(q.  v.)*]  The  quality  of  being  divisible  or  capable  first  shall  produce  the  second.  The  first  is  called  closely  connected  or  united, 

P  _ _  Xl.  K  rvi  rr  O  r\  Q  W1  f  K  CXI  TV  CT  the  JlVlSOr.  tlG  SPCOnH  t  H  P;  T)l  VI  H  ATI  fl  flt 1  fl  thP  t  hi  TH  , ,  rr,  ,  „  ,, 


ol  division ;  the  property  of  being  capable  of  being  the  Divisor,  the  second  the  Dividend,  and  the  third 
seoarated  or  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  the  Quotient.  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  any 
Da”  tg  number  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

“  The  most  palpable  absurdities  will  press  the  asserters  £nt  ft^COUS^ent  snecies  ^  °f  &  g6nUS 

of  infinite  divisibility Qlanvill:  Seeps: s  ScienUfiea,  m£>  j^cons tit, ^^Pecie Nation  for  voices  or  in- 

,  J’  v  .  v  -  ,  c  rr  4.  am  struments  upon  a  single  theme ;  a  course  of  notes 

dl-Vi§  -I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  divisibilis,  from  di-  so  connected  that  they  form  one  series.  Divisions 
visits,  pa.  par.  of  divido.] 


so  connected  that  they  form  one  series.  Divisions 
for  the  voice  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  one  breath 
A  As  adj.:  Capable  of  being  divided  or  separated  to  one  syllable.  The  performance  of  this  style  of 
into  parts  ;  separable.  music  is  called  running  a  division.  ( Stainer  c&  Bar- 

“When  we  frame  in  our  minds  any  notion  of  matter,  left.) 
we  conceive  nothing  else  but  extension  and  bulk,  which  “Our  tongue  will  run  divisions  in  a  tune,  not  missing  a 
is  impenetrable,  or  divisible  and  passive.” — Bentley:  note,  even  when  our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged  else- 
Sermons.  where.” -Glanvill. 


To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

(2)  That  which  causes  a  separation  or  disunion. 

“  As  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 

And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law : 

(1)  The  partial  or  total  dissolution  of  a  marriage 
previously  contracted.  In  the  former  case  this  dis¬ 
solution  proceeds  no  further  than  the  judicial 
separation  of  the  parties ;  in  the  latter,  the  mar¬ 
riage  itself  comes  to  an  end. 


fate,  fat, 
-Dr,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
who,  son.;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =*  a. 


go,  pot. 


qu  =  kw. 


divorce 
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dizziness 


2.  History: 

(1)  Among  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity:  The 
Spartans  rarely  divorced  their  wives ;  the  Athenians 
and  other  Greeks  did  so  often  for  trivial  causes.  It 
has  been  stated  that  divorce  scarcely  if  at  all  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  early  period  of  Roman  history ;  in 
the  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  yet  more  under 
the  empire,  it  was  extensively  practiced,  the  power 
of  divorce,  and  that  for  trivial  causes,  being  vested 
in  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews :  The  enactment  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  the  following:  “When  a  man  hath  taken  a 
wife,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favor  in 
his  eyes  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness 
in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  the 
house”  (Deut.  xxiv.  1).  Here,  it  will  be  perceived, 
impurity  is  the  only  assigned  cause  for  such  di¬ 
vorce.  The  woman  sent  away  might  marry  another 
man,  but  if  he,  too,  divorced  her,  it  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  her  first  husband  to  take  her  again.  The 
word  “uncleanness”  in  the  passage  now  quoted  is  a 
free  translation :  the  Hebrew  words  mean  literally 
“  the  nakedness  of  a  thing.”  The  exact  import  of 
this  expression  was  sharply  contested  in  the  imme¬ 
diately  pre-Christian  times,  the  school  of  Hillel  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  general  meaning,  and  holding  that  a  man 
might  divorce  his  wife  for  the  most  trivial  cause; 
while  that  of  Shammai  considered  that  the  doubt¬ 
ful  phrase  signified  adultery,  for  which  therefore 
alone  a  man  could  put  away  his  wife. 

(3)  Among  the  Christian  nations:  Our  Lord, 
replying  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees, 
laid  down  the  principle,  whoever  put  away  his  wife 
for  any  cause  except  fornication  (which  we  should 
now  call  adultery)  and  should  marry  another,  com¬ 
mitted  adultery,  as  did  any  man  who  married  the 
divorced  wife  (Matt.  xix.  3-9).  Wherever  Christian¬ 
ity  prevailed  this  tended  to  become  the  law,  and 
when,  in  A.  D.  1215,  Pope  Innocent  III.  elevated 
marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  courts  claimed  that  it  fell  solely  under  their 
jurisdiction.  They,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  the  law  of 
Christ,  but  in  exceptional  cases  granted  dispensa¬ 
tions  at  a  handsome  pecuniary  price  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  marriage. 

(4)  Among  the  Mohammedans :  By  the  laws  of  the 
Koran,  a  Mussulman  may  dissolve  the  marriage 
union  by  saying  to  his  wife  three  times,  “Thou  art 
divorced.” 

(5)  Among  the  modern  Ethnic  nations:  Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  &c.,  divorce  may  be 
practiced  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 

di-vor  Qe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Divorce,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  commit- 
teth  adultery.” — Matt.  v.  32. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  separate  or  disunite  things  closely  united; 
to  force  asunder. 

“  So  seemed  her  youthful  soul  not  eas’ly  forced, 

Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  divorced.” 

Waller:  Thyrsis,  Galatea,  33,  34. 

(2)  To  take  or  put  away  ;  to  remove.  * 

“  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  4. 

(3)  To  separate,  to  disconnect. 

“Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two 
sentences,  the  former  of  which  doth  show  how  the  latter 
is  restrained,  and,  not  marking  the  former,  to  conclude 
by  the  latter  of  them  V'— Hooker. 

II.  Law:  To  dissolve  the  bonds  of  marriage 
between  ;  to  separate  or  remove  from  the  condition 
of  man  and  wife. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  divorced ;  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

“ Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  205. 

di-vor  5e-a-ble,  *di-vor-ci-ble,  a.  [Eng. 

divorce ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  divorced. 

“It  can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason 
divorcible.” — Milton:  Colasterion. 

di-vSr’<jed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Divorce,  u.) 
di-vbr-9ee',  s.  [Eng .  divorc(e) ; -ee.]  One  who 
has  been  divorced ;  a  divorced  person. 

♦di-vor  ce-less,  a.  [Eng.  divorce;  -less.]  That 
may  not  be  divorced  or  separated. 

di-vor  9e  ment,  *dy-vorce-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
divorce ;  -ment.]  A  divorce;  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  contract. 

“Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of 
■.■divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?” — Matt.  xix.  7. 

di-vor -9er,  s.  [Eng .divorc(e);  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  procures  or  obtains  a  divorce. 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  or  pro¬ 
duces  separation  or  disunion. 

“Death  is  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintance,  the 
eternal  divorcer  of  marriage.” — Drummond:  Cypress 
Grove. 

II.  Hist.:  One  of  a  sect  who  supported  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  divorces  from  lesser  grounds  than  adultery ; 
e.g.,  for  incompatibility  of  temper  or  disposition. 
*di-vor9'-I-ble,  a.  [Divorceable.] 
di-vor9’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Divorce,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sk  particip.  adj .:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  dissolving  the  marriage 
contract ;  a  divorce,  a  dissolution  of  marriage. 
di-Vor9'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  divorc(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Having  power  to  produce  or  cause  divorce. 

“  All  the  divorcive  engines  in  heaven  and  earth” — Mil. 
ton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  divorce ;  deserv¬ 
ing  of  divorce. 

“  Divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
utmost  act.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  divorce. 

“  To  that  a  little  patience;  until  this  first  part  have 
amply  discoursed  the  grave  and  pious  reasons  of  this 
divorcive  law.” — Milton:  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

dlv'-ot,  s.  [Divet.J  A  thin  sod  for  thatching. 
(Scotch.) 

“  With  the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  of  loch 
of  Veolan — teinds,  parsonage,  and  vicarage — annexis, 
connexis — right  of  pasturage — fuel,  feal,  and  divot.” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

di-v5  -to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Devoutly,  devotedly ;  with  devotion, 
♦di-vour,  s.  [Dyvour.] 

*di-vour-y,  s.  [Dyvourie.] 

♦dl-vul'-gate,  *dy-vul-gate,  v.  t.  [Divulgate, 
a.]  To  spread  or  publish  abroad ;  to  make  public. 

“  Which  [thing]  is  divulgated  or  spread  abroad.”— 
Huloet. 

♦dl-vul'-gate,  *dy-vul-gate,  a.  [Lat.  divul- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  divulgo=to  spread  abroad,  to 
divulge  (q.  v.).] 

“  The  Pope  so  lately  put  down,  the  Gospel  so  clearly 
divulgate.” — Bale:  Yet  a  Course  (1543),  fol.  34  b. 

di-vul'-gat-er,  *di-vul-gat-or,  s.  [Eng.  divul- 
gat(e) ;  -er,  -or.]  One  who  divulges,  publishes,  or 
makes  public.] 

“  To  that  great  promulgator. 

And  neat  divulgater, 

Whom  the  oitie  admires, 

And  the  suburbs  desires.” 

Harry  White’s  Humor  (1659). 
*di  Vul-ga’-tion,  *de-vul-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat. 
divulcatio,  from  divulgatus,  pa.  par.  of  divulgo=to 
divulge  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  spreading  or  publishing 
abroad;  a  divulging. 

“  Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  divulgation.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt.,  bk.  iv. 

di-vul  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  divulguer,  from  Latin 
divulgo= to  publish  abroad,  to  make  common:  di— 
dis=apart,  and  vulgo= to  make  common;  vulgus — 
the  common  people.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  make  known  or  public  ;  to  publish,  to  reveal 
to  the  world,  to  disclose  anything  previously  un¬ 
known  or  secret. 

“  Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine. 

Ah!  hide  the  mystery  divine.” 

Cowper :  Guion’s  Secrets  of  Divine  Love  (Trans.). 
*2.  To  make  common,  to  Communicate  or  impart. 

“  Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast,  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  581-83. 
*3.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly'. 

“  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 

Hooking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  60-62. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  known  or  public  things  previously 
unknown  or  secret. 

*2.  To  become  known  or  public. 

“But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
di-vul  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Divulge.] 
♦dl-vulge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  divulge;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  divulging,  publishing,  or  disclosing  things 
previously  unknown  or  secret. 

di-vulg-gr,  s.  [Eng.  divulg(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  divulges,  publishes,  or  reveals  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  discloser,  a  revealer. 

“I  think  not  anything  in  my  letters  could  tend  so  much 
to  my  reproach,  as  the  odious  divulging  of  them  did  to 
the  infamy  of  the  divulgers.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basi- 
like. 


dl-Vulg’-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [DIVULGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  publishing  or  making 
known  things  previously  unknown  or  secret;  re¬ 
vealing,  disclosing. 

“There  is  no  such  licentious  divulging  of  these  books.” 
— State  Trials:  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604). 

dl-Vul  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  divulsio,  from  divulsus, 
pa.  par.  of  divello= to  tear  asunder  or  in  pieces :  di 
=dis= away,  apart,  and  vello= to  tear.]  The  act  of 
tearing  away  or  asunder ;  a  rending  asunder ;  lacer¬ 
ation. 

“  There  is  a  mixture  and  divulsion  or  separation  of  ele¬ 
ments.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  669. 

di-vul  -sive,  a.  [Latin  divuls(tts),  pa.  par.  of 
divello,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  tear 
or  pull  asunder ;  distracting. 

“Away,  therefore,  With  all  the  distractive,  yea,  divuU 
sive,  thoughts  of  the  world.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  49. 

♦di-vulst’  ,  a.  [Lat.  divulsus,  pa.  par.  of  divello .] 
Rent  asunder. 

“  Vaines,  s  ynewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not  ? 

Burst  ana  divulst  with  anguish  of  my  griefe.” 

Mar s ton :  Antonio  and  Mellida,  i. 

dlv'-y»  s.  &  v.  t. 

As  substantive :  A  share  of  something  divided  up 
between  several  persons.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

As  verb  transitive:  To  divide  into  shares.  To 
divy  up  is  an  expression  common  among  thieves, 
and  means  to  divide  up  their  plunder  into  shares. 
( U .  S.  Slang.) 

DlX'-Ie,  s.  [From  the  name  of  one  Dixy,  a  large- 
holding  and  kind-hearted  slave-owner  on  Manhattan 
Island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  His 
treatment  of  his  negroes  caused  them  to  regard  his 
plantation  (or  “Dixy’s”)  as  little  short  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  when  any  of  the  slaves  were 
taken  away  from  his  home  he  was  always  pining 
for  “Dixy’s”  and  singing  and  talking  of  its  joys. 
When  slavery  moved  southward  in  search  of  a  more 
secure  and  congenial  habitat,  the  same  ideal  of 
“  Dixy’s  ”  was  taken  along,  and  the  chant  which  the 
former  slaves  of  Dixy  sung  of  their  old  home  became 
so  widespread  that  its  origin  was  lost  sight  of  and 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  southern  homes  of  the 
negroes.]  A  name  given  in  negro  minstrelsy  to  the 
Southern  States. 

“  Away  down  South,  in  Dixie.” — Negro  Melody. 
diX'-f  E-yl,  s.  [Ditolyl-ethane.] 

♦di-zaih,  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  of  ten  decastiches  or 
stanzas,  each  stanza  containing  ten  lines. 

“Strephon  again  began  this  dizain.” — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
p.  217. 

dl-zen,  kdi-sen,  *dy-syn,  v.  t.  [From  the  same 
root  as  distaff  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  prepare  flax  on  a  distaff  for  spinning. 

“1  dysyn  a  distaffe,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin.”— 
Palsgrave. 

2.  To  dress. 

“  Come  Doll,  Doll,  disen  me.” — Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Monsieur 
Thomas,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  dress  or  deck  out  gaudily  or  gaily. 

“  Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen; 

For  sure  l  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen.” 

Swift. 

♦dlzz,  v.  f.  [Dizzy.]  To  make  dizzy,  confused, 
or  confounded. 

“  Now  he  [Rozinante]  is  dizzed  with  the  continual  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  stables.” — Gayton:  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

♦dlz-zard,  s.  [Disard,  Dizard.]  A  stupid  fel¬ 
low,  a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

“  Which  may  as  well  be  giueu  to  fooles  and  dizzards  as 
to  wise  and  well-learned  men.” — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  6.) 

♦diz  -zard-1^,  a.  [Eng.  dizzard;  -ly.]  Like  a 
dizzard  or  blockhead ;  foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

“Where’s  this  prating  ass,  this  dizzardly  fool?” — Wil¬ 
son:  Copter’s  Prophecy,  A  4. 

dlz-zen,  a. &s.  [Dozen.] 

1.  A  dozen.  (Scotch.) 

2.  In  spinning,  used  to  denote  a  certain  quantity 
of  yarn,  which  is  a  sufficient  daily  task  for  a 
woman ;  amounting  to  a  hank  or  hesp,  i.  e.,  a  dozen 
of  cuts. 

tdlz’-zled,  a.  [Eng.  dizzy;  -ed.]  Made  dizzy  or 
confused. 

”  When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstasy, 

Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be, 

Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Trieimain,  iii.  (Introd.) 
diz-zi-ness,  *diz-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dizzy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  deing  dizzy  or  giddy  ;  giddi¬ 
ness. 

“  Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  in  some  to  distrac¬ 
tion,  and  causetli  an  aching  and  dizziness  in  sounder 
heads.” — Glanvill. 


hdil,  boy;  p6ut,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9M11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dpi. 
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dlz  -zf ,  *dys-y,  *dus-i,  *dus-ie,  *dus-ye,  a.&s. 

[A.  S.  cb/sisr=foolish,  silly;  dysigian— to  be  foolish 
or  silly;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dbsig= drowsy ;  dflse= to 
doze;  dOs = drowsiness ;  Old  Dut.  duyzigh— dizzy ; 
Dut.  diuzelen= to  grow  dizzy;  O.  H.  Ger.  tusic= 
dull.  (Sfceaf.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

“Dusi  luve  last  noght  longe.” 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1,464. 

*2.  Senseless,  mad. 

“  Sucked  in  dizzy  madness  with,  his  draught.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  618. 

3.  Giddy;  having  a  sensation  of  giddiness  or 
vertigo  in  the  head. 

“  Alas  !  his  brain  was  dizzy." 

Drayton :  Court  of  Fairy. 

4.  Causing  dizziness  or  giddiness. 

“  Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice’s  edge.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  21. 

5.  Confusing ;  confused. 

“  The  rumbling  stream, 

That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels, 

Glares  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

6.  Giddy,  thoughtless,  reckless,  heedless. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  silly  or  foolish  person. 

“  Ira  requiescit  in  sinu  stulti,  thet  is,  wreth  the  hafth, 
trunungeonthes  dusian  bosme.” — Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.105. 

dlz  -z?,  v.  t.  [Dizzy,  a.]  To  make  dizzy  of  giddy ; 
to  confuse,  to  stun,  to  confound. 

“To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  memory.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
diz  -zjMng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dizzy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  dizzy  or  giddy, 
djlg  -ge-tal,  dzlg'-ge-tal,  s.  [A  Central  Asian 

word.] 

Zo6l. :  An  .animal  ( Equus  hemionus )  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  horse  and  ass,  and  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  parent  of  the  latter  animal,  though  the 
more  general  opinion  is  that  the  ass  is  derived  from 
the  Onager  ( Equus  onager ),  or  wild  ass  of  the 
desert. 

do(l),s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  The  first  of  the  syllables  used  for  the 
solfeggio  of  the  scale.  The  note  C,  to  which  it  is 
applied,  was  originally  called  Ut,  and  is  still  called 
60  in  France.  Its  introduction  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  Lorenzo  Penna  in  his  Albori 
Musicale,  1672,  uses  do  for  ut,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
recent  practice.  When  the  sol-fa  syllables,  do,  re, 
mi, J a... sol,  la,  si,  are  only  used  for  the  actual  notes 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  the  method  is  called  the  Fixed 
Do.  But  when  the  sol-fa  syllables  are  used  to  denote 
the  seven  degrees  of  any  scale,  the  key-note  being 
always  do. regardless  of  its  actual  pitch,  the  system 
is  called  the  Movable  Do. 
do.  (2),s.  [Read  ditto.]  A  contraction  of  Ditto 

(q-  v.). 

do  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  do,  pi.  dos,  a  gift,  a  present ; 
Lat.  donum.]  A  piece  of  bread,  a  luncheon.  (Scotch.) 
do,  *doe,  s.  [Do,  v.]  [Ado.] 

1.  What  has  to  be  done  ;  a  deed,  an  act,  a  duty. 
“He  has  done  his  doe." — Butler:  Hudibras. 


2.  Trouble. 


“  What  a  deal  of  do  I  have  to  understand  any  part  of 
them.” — Pepys:  Diary,  March  31, 1666. 

3.  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  a  stir,  a  to-do,  a  fuss. 

“  A  great  deal  of  do  and  formality  in  choosing  of  the 
council  and  officers.” — Pepys:  Diary,  April  11,  1666. 

4.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud.  (Slang.) 

“  I  thought  it  was  a  do  to  get  me  out  of  the  house.” — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  The  Broker’s  Man. 

d6  (1),  *doe,  *don,  *done,  *donne,  *doon,  v.  t. 

St  i.  (pt.  t.  *dide,  did,  *dude;  pa.  par.  *don,  done, 
*doon,  *do,  H-do,  *i-don,  H-done,  H-doon,  *y-don). 
[A.  S.  ddn,  pt.  t.  dyde,  pa.  par.  geddn;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  doen,  pt.  t.  deed,  pa.  par.  gedaan;  O.  S.  ddn, 
dudn,duan,  dodn,  pt.  t.  dede,  pa.  par.  giduan;  O. 
Fries,  dua,  pt.  t.  dede,  pa.  par.  gedan,  geden ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  t6n,  toan,  tuan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tuon,  duon ;  Ger. 
than;  Gr.  tithemi=to  set,  place;  Sansc.  dha=to 
place,  put.  (Skeat.)%  The  past  tense  did  (q.  v.)  is 
the  only  remaining  instance  of  the  old  method  of 
forming  the  preterite  by  reduplication.] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  execute,  to  perform,  to  carry  out  or  com¬ 
plete.  . . 

tl  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.’  — Matt .  viii.  9. 

2.  To  execute,  to  discharge,  to  fulfill. 

“Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  commandments  and  do 

them.” — Lev.  xxii.  31. 


3.  To  practice,  to  act  habitually. 

“To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to 
him  it  is  sin.” — James  iv.  17. 

4.  To  perform  to  another. 

“  Pindarus  is  coma 

To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Coesar,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  do  or  perform  for  the  benefit  or  hurt  of  an¬ 
other. 

*6.  To  convey,  to  transmit. 

“  Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

7.  To  achieve. 

“He  hath  nothing  done,  who  doth  not  all.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 

8.  To  effect,  to  accomplish. 

“His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  had  presented  him 
with  divers  children,  and  with  a  crown  also,  though  he 
would  not  acknowledge  it,  could  do  nothing  with  him.” — 
Bacon. 

9.  To  finish,  to  end. 

“  Als  tite  als  the  mes  was  done." 

Sevyn  Sages,  3,362. 

10.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy 

“  Mi  ioi  es  don  euerilk  dele.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  20,319. 

*11.  To  exert,  to  put  forth,  to  make  use  of. 

“  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  quickly  to  me.” — Timothy 
iv.  9. 

*12.  To  bestow,  to  confer. 

“  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee.” — Matt  vi.  2. 

*13.  To  satisfy,  to  fulfill,  to  discharge. 

“  The  jury  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard,  that  they  might 
do  their  consciences.” — Bacon. 

*14.  To  cause,  to  produce  as  a  result  or  effect. 
“Then  sholde  don  his  leman  shame.” — Havelok,  1,191. 
*15.  To  make,  to  construct. 

“Quer  Abram  is  bigging  dede.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  76L 

*16.  To  place,  to  put. 

“  That  corn  me  deth  into  gerner.” — Old  Eng.  Homilies, 
p.  85. 

*17.  To  place  or  cause  to  become  in  any  state  or 
condition. 

“Why,  Warwick,  \4ho  should  do  the  duke  to  death?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*18.  To  cause. 

“  Haue  on  him  routh, 

For  Godde’s  loue,  and  doeth  him  nat  die.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii. 

19.  To  transact,  perform,  or  execute  by  way  of 
business. 

“What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?” — Matt.  viii.  29. 

20.  To  prepare,  to  cook. 

21.  To  defeat,  to  foil,  to  outdo. 

“I  have  done  the  Jew  and  am  in  good  health.” — Richard 
Humphreys. 

22.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  swindle,  to  hoax,  to 
get  the  better  of.  (Slang.) 

23.  To  explore,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  sights  of 
interest  in  ;  as,  to  do  France  or  Germany. 

24.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding  verb!  to 
avoid  repetition. 

“  The  ymage  he  weddede  with  a  ring,  as  man  doth  his 
wyf.” — St.  Edmund  Confessor,  88. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  place,  to  put. 

“Anon  so  he  dude  him  on  the  wei.” — St.  Swithin,  119. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Absolutely: 

1.  To  act,  to  execute,  or  carry  out  any  act. 

“  Als  his  men  duden  swa  the  king  hehte.” 

Layamon,  L  46. 

2.  To  behave,  to  conduct  one’s  self. 

“  Every  subject  ought  to  obey  as  he  would  desire  to  be 
obeyed,  according  to  the  maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.” — Temple. 

3.  To  manage,  to  shift,  to  contrive. 

“How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?’* 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  leave  off ;  to  cease  to  be  concerned  with. 

“  Having  done  with  such  amusements  we  give  up  what 
we  cannot  disown.” — Pope. 

5.  To  deal,  to  be  concerned. 

“  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 

A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  911,  912. 

6.  To  fare ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  health. 
[Do  (2),  v.] 

“Good  woman,  how  dost  thou?”  — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  4. 


7.  To  make  an  end,  to  conclude. 

“You  may  ramble  a  whole  day,  and  every  l foment  dis¬ 
cover  something  new;  but  when  you  have  done ,  you  will 
have  but  a  confused  notion  of  the  place.” — Spectator. 

8.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding  verb, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

“  Wherupon  the  world  mote  stonde, 

And  hath  done  sithen  it  began.” 

Gower,  \.  42. 

9.  It  is  used  in  the  imperative  to  convey  an  ear¬ 
nest  entreaty,  request,  or  command. 

II.  As  an  auxiliary : 

1.  As  a  simple  auxiliary. 

“  O  thou  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepare, 

With  pure  libations  and  with  solemn  prayer!” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xv.  282,  283. 

2.  Expressing  an  earnest  request  or  command. 

“If  thou  hast  lost  thy  land,  do  not  also  lose  thy  con¬ 
stancy;  and  if  thou  must  die  a  little  sooner,  yet  do  not  die 
impatiently.” — Taylor:  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

IT  In  special  phrases : 

*(1)  To  do  at:  To  make  an  impression  on;  to  taka 
effect  on. 

STo  do  away :  To  do  away  with : 

I  To  put  away ;  to  put  out  of  sight  or  mind. 

“  Do  awei  thi  maumetes.” 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  102. 

(b)  To  make  away  with,  to  kill. 

“  The  emperor,  who  rather  than  to  becom  captif  to  the 
base  Tartar  burnt  his  castle  and  did  away  himself,  hie 
thirty  wives,  and  children.”— Howell:  Letters  (1660). 

(3)  To  do  for: 

(a)  To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to  or  adapted  for. 

(b)  To  ruin,  to  settle.  (Slang.) 

(e)  To  attend  to  or  on  ;  to  provide  or  act  for. 

*(4)  To  do  of:  To  put  off,  to  lay  aside,  co  doff 
(q.  v.). 

‘‘Do  of  the  shoon  of  thi  feet.” — Wycliffe:  Deedis,  vii.  33. * 

(Purvey.) 

*(5)  To  do  on:  To  put  or  place  on,  to  don  (q.  v.). 

“  Oure  louerdes  curtel  he  dude  on." 

Life  of  Pilate,  168. 

*(6)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason  (Fr.  Faire  raison)  : 
To  pledge  a  person  in  drinking. 

“  Do  me  right, 

And  dub  me  knight.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  3. 
*(7)  To  do  out:  To  put  out. 

“  Of  his  abbey  he  dude  him  out." — St.  Dunstan,  99. 

*(8)  To  do  up : 

*(a)  To  raise,  to  open.  [Dot.] 

“Vp  heo  duden  heora  castles  yaten.” 

Layamon,  i.  72. 

(b)  To  make  or  tie  up  into  a  parcel ;  to  put  up. 

(c)  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust. 

(d)  To  vanquish ;  to  whip  ;  to  kill.  (U.  S.  Slang.) 

“  He  said  he  wanted  $4,000  Mrs.  - had,  and  would 

‘do  her  up.’  " — Chicago  News  Record,  May  11,  1894. 

(9)  To  do  over : 

(a)  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time ;  to  repeat. 

(6)  To  cover  with  a  coating;  to  smear  or  paint 
over. 

(10)  *To  do  to  death,  *To  do  to  dede ,  *To  do  to  die: 
To  put  to  or  cause  to  be  put  to  death ;  to  kill. 

“  O  Warwick,  Warwick!  that  Plantagenet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul’s  redemption. 

Is  by  the  stern  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

(11)  To  do  with: 

(a)  To  have  business  or  concern  with ;  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  ;  as,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person. 

(6)  To  dispose  of,  to  employ ;  as,  I  do  not  know 
\yhat  to  do  with  myself. 

(12)  To-do:  Bustle,  confusion,  fuss,  ado. 

(13)  To  have  (or  be)  done  with  a  person  or  thing: 
To  cease  to  have  any  interest,  concern,  or  transac¬ 
tions  with. 

(14)  Well-to-do,  a.:  Well  off;  in  good  circum¬ 
stances  ;  prosperous  in  wordly  matters. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  do  and  to  make, 
see  Make. 

do  (2),  *dow,  *dugh-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dugan 
=to  be  worth;  O.  Fris.  duga;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuqan, 
Ice),  duga ;  O.  Sw.  dughe,dogha;  Sw.  duga ;  Dan, 
due;  Ger.  ddgen.j 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  behoove,  to  befit,  to  become. 

“  Biburiede  hire,  as  hit  deh  martir  and  cwen  for  to 
donne.”  Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,227. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  of  use  or  benefit  to,  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

“  What  dowes  me  the  dedayn,  other  despit  make?” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  50. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  worth. 

“  A1  he  solde  that  outh  douthe  [douhte].”— Havelok,  703. 
*2.  To  be  of  use  or  avail. 

“  On  him  thu  maist  the  tresten  yif  is  troythe  degh.”— 
Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  132. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine’  g5  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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dock-cress 


do-little 

3.  To  succeed,  to  answer,  to  serve  a  purpose  or 
end. 

“  Will  it  do  well?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives ,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  serve  for  or  answer  a  purpose. 

“  You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings 
and  parliaments  since  the  conquest  ;  and,  if  that  won’t 
do,  challenge  the  crown.” — Collier:  On  Duelling. 

H  The  use  of  do  in  such  phrases  as  “  How  do  you 
do?”  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  verb;  but  more 
probably,  ‘ ‘  How  do  you  do?  ”  is  a  translation  of  Old 
Fr.  Comment  lefaites  vosf 

do-little,  s.  &  a. 

A.  4s  subst. :  One  who  talks  much  but  does  little. 
“  Great  talkers  are  commonly  do-littles." — Bp.  Richard¬ 
son:  On  the  Old  Testament  (1655),  p.  281. 

/  B.  4s  adj. :  Idle,  lazy. 

'  “  What  woman  would  be  content  with  such  a  do-little 

i  husband?” — Kennet:  Trans.  Erasmus;  Praise  of  Folly, 
■  p.  45.  (Davies.) 

dd'-ab,  doo -ab,  s.  [Pers.  do  (in  compos. )  =  two, 
and  aub,  A6=water;  two  waters,  i.  e.,  rivers.]  A 
name  given  in  India  to  a  tract  of  country  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  It  is  specially 
applied  to  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper  India  situ- 
.ated  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

do  -il-ble,  a.  [Eng.  do;  -able.]  Possible  to  be 
done ;  feasible. 

“  He  .  .  .  does  whatever  ia  doable  here  and  else¬ 
where.” — Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  163. 

doach,  doagh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  weir  or 
cruive. 

“  But  few  of  them  [salmon]  get  above  the  works 
termed  doachs,  erected  across  the  river,  excepting  in 
very  high  floods.” — P.  Tongland:  Kirkcudb.  Statist.  Acc. 
ix.  320. 

*do'-?tnd,  pr.  par.  [Do(l),v.] 
do-as-t^.,  s.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  inferior  spirit 
sold  in  low  houses  in  many  of  the  Indian  ports.  It 
is  often  drugged. 

dob,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  razor-fish.  (Scotch.) 
dob  -ber,  s.  [Dap,  v.,  Dip.]  A  float  to  a  fishing- 
line.  {American.) 
dob -bln,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 

1.  A  common  name  for  a  cart  or  plow  horse. 

2.  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand. 

dob'-§Mck,  s.  [Dabchick.] 

dob-ee,  s.  [Hind,  dhobi,  dhobee .]  In  the  East 
Indies  a  native  washer-man. 

Dob-er-eln-er,  prop.  name.  [The  name  of  a 
professorin  the  University  of  Jena.] 

Dobereiner’s  lamp,  s.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Dobereiner,  in  Jena,  in  1824,  for  obtain¬ 
ing  light  by  the  proj ection  of  a  j  et  of  hydrogen  upon 
a  piece  of  spongy  platinum.  His  self-lighting  lamp 
was  long  in  favor  and  known  as  the  Hydrogen-lamp 
(q.  v.).  Spongy  platinum  very  readily  absorbs 
gases,  and  more  especially  oxygen,  and,  the  hydro- 
en  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  oxygen 
erived  from  the  air,  a  chemical  union,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  light,  takes  place. 

do-bhash,  s.  [Hind,  dobhashiya,  from  do=two, 
and  bhashiya=\angnages .]  In  the  East  Indies,  one 
who  speaks  two  languages  ;  an  interpreter. 

dob'-ie,  dob-bie,  s.  [Meeso.  Goth,  daubs— deaf, 
stupid.] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

2.  An  awkward  fellow ;  a  clown. 

3.  A  spirit. 

“  He  needed  not  to  care  for  ghaiet  or  barghaist,  devil  or 
dobbie — Scott:  Rob  Roy. 

*dob-ler,  *dob-el-er,  *doub-ler,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
doublier ;  Prov.  dobler,  dobleir .]  A  large  plate  or 
dish. 

“A  dysche  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  onez  serued.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,145. 

d8b'-ule,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  dob  (q.  v.).]  A 
species  of  fresh-water  fish,  Leuciscus  dobula,  found 
in  Britain.  It  is  allied  to  the  roach. 

docent,  a.  [Lat.  docens,  pr.  par.  of  doceo  =  to 
teach.]  Teaching,  instructing. 

“The  Church  here  is  taken  for  the  Church  as  it  is 
docent  and  regent,  as  it  teaches  and  governs.” — Archbp. 
Laud;  Against  Fisher,  §  33. 

Donje'-tae,  s.pl.  [Gr.  dokeo=  to  seem,  to  appear.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  applied  to  those  heretics  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  who  maintained  that 
Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  had  not  a  real  or 
natural,  but  only  an  apparent  or  phantom-like 
body.  The  bolder  Docetse  assumed  the  position 
that  Christ  was  born  without  any  participation  of 
matter;  they  denied  accordingly  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascent  into  heaven.  The  milder  school  of 
Docetse  attributed  to  Christ  an  ethereal  and  heav¬ 
enly,  instead  of  a  truly  human  body.  Among  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichaeans  this  opinion  existed  in 
its  worst  type,  and  it  has  been  held  since  the  Ref- 
ormation  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  Anabapists. 


fdo  fje  -tic,  a.  [En g.  Docet(ce) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Docetse  ;  held  by  the  Docetse, 

“  Docetic  tendencies  have  also  beeu  developed  in  later 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church.” — Staunton:  Eccles. 
Diet. 

doch-yn-dor  -roch,  s.  [Gael,  deoch,  an  doruis .] 
[Deuch-an-dokach.]  A  stirrup-cup,  a  parting  cup. 

“  You  must  have  doch-an-dorroch,  or  you  will  be  unable 
to  travel.” — Scott;  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xl. 

doch'-ml-ac,  a.  [Lat.  dochmius .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  dochmius  (q.  v.). 

doch  -ml-us,  s,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  dochmios .] 

Pros. ;  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  five  syllables 
— viz.,  one  short,  two  long,  one  short,  and  one 
long : 

doch'-ter,  *douch-tyr  (ch  silent  or  guttural),  s. 
[Daughter.]  A  daughter. 

‘‘He  repudiat  his  nobil  quene  Agasia  the  kyng  of 
Britonis  dochter.” — Bellend.:  Cron.,  fol.  19  a. 

♦dochter-dochter,  *douchtyr-douchtyr,  s.  A 

granddaughter. 

“  In-till  Scotland  to  bring  that  May, — 

The  douchtyr-douchtyr  of  our  Kyng 
Alysandyre  of  gud  memore.” 

Wyntoun,  viii.  80. 

*doch’-ter-ljf,  *doch'-ter-lle  (ch  silent  or  gut¬ 
tural),  a.  [Daughterly.]  Becoming  a  daughter. 

tdo^-I-bil'-I-tjf,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  s  Latin 
docibilitas,  from  doci&ife‘s= docible  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  of  being  docible  or  ready  to  learn ;  docible- 
ness,  teachableness. 

dog'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  docibilis  =  that  can  learn 
easily,  from  docilis  =  docile ;  doceo  =  to  teach.] 
[Docile.] 

*1.  Able  to  be  learned.  (See  example  under 
Docile,  1.) 

2.  Tractable,  docile;  easy  to  be  taught ;  ready  to 
learn. 

“  The  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and 
most  docible  age.” — Milton:  On  Education. 

d09'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  docible ; -ness.]  Doci- 
bility. 

“  I  might  enlarge  in  commendation  of  the  noble  hound, 
as  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general.” — Walton: 
Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

do-9ld'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  dokidion,  dimin.  of  dokoe=: 
a  beam,  a  shaft.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiacese,  having  single, 
straight,  linear,  elongated  cells,  sometimes  attenu¬ 
ated  toward  the  ends,  constricted  at  the  middle, 
ends  truncated;  segments  usually  inflated  at  the 
base ;  vesicles  either  scattered  or  arranged  in  a 
single  longitudinal  row  There  are  several  species. 
(Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

do  cile,  or  d09'-Ile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  docilis, 
from  doceo= to  teach.] 

1.  Able  to  learn. 

“  Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  ungracious  to 
prohibit  him  from  learning  anything  that  is  docible.” — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  28. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  learn;  easily  taught. 

“  The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know 
And  hold  them  faithfully.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Ars  Poetica. 

|[  It  was  sometimes  followed  by  to: 

“  Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill. 

With  smiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill.” 

Prior:  Solomon;  Power. 

3.  (Of  the  lower  animals) :  Tractable,  easily  man¬ 
aged. 

‘‘Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
taught,  and  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  useful.” 
— Ellis:  Voyage. 

If  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  docility, 
tractability ,  and  ductility;  ‘‘The  idea  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  directions  of  another  is  comprehended 
in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms  :  docility 
marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions  in  all 
particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  will ;  tractability  and  ductility  are 
modes  of  docility,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
duct,  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  principles  and 
sentiments:  docility  is  in  general  applied  to  the 
ordinary  actions  of  the  life,  where  simply  the  will 
is  concerned ;  tractability  is  applicable  to  points  of 
conduct  in  which  the  judgment  is  concerned;  duc¬ 
tility  to  matters  in  which  the  character  is  formed : 
a  child  ought  to  be  docile  with  its  parents  at  all 
times ;  it  ought  to  be  tractable  when  acting  under 
the  direction  of  its  superiors  ;  it  ought  to  be  ductile 
to  imbibe  good  principles  :  the  wantof  docility  may 
spring  from  a  defect  in  the  disposition  ;  the  want  of 
tractableness  may  spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the 
temper  or  from  self-conceit ;  the  want  of  ductility 
lies  altogether  in  a  natural  stubbornness  of  char¬ 
acter  :  docility  being  altogether  independent  of  the 


judgment  is  applicable  to  the  brutes  as  well  as  to 
men ;  tractableness  and  ductility  is  applicable 
mostly  to  thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though 
sometimes  extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects: 
the  ox  is  a  docile  animal ;  the  humble  are  tractable; 
youth  is  ductile."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

do-911-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  docility,  from  Lat.  docilitas, 
from  doct7ts=easily  taught ;  doceo—  to  teach.]  Apt¬ 
ness  or  readiness  to  learn  or  to  be  taught ;  docible* 
ness. 

“  But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part  of  the  character  of 
Clarendon.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

do9’-i-ma-9y,  *do-ci-ma-sy,  *do-ei-ma-si-a,  s. 
[Gr.  dokimasia= a  trial,  an  essay ;  dokimazo= to  try, 
to  essay  ;  dokimos = tried ,  proved.] 

1.  Metal. :  The  act  or  process  of  assaying  metals, 
or  of  freeing  them  from  foreign  substances,  and  as¬ 
certaining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  pure  metal 
contained  in  any  ore  ;  metallurgy. 

2.  Phys.;  The  act  or  process  of  determining  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  &c. 

d09-l-mas'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  dofctmastifco.s= pertain¬ 
ing  to  examination;  dokimazo=to  try,  to  essay.] 
Pertaining  to  the  assaying  of  metals,  &c. ;  metal¬ 
lurgical. 

“  In  the  docimastic  art  ...  to  determine  propor¬ 
tions  with  accuracy  is  the  most  difficult  operation  of  ana¬ 
lytic  chemistry.” — Trans,  of  Royal  Soc.,  xci.,  p.  209. 

d09-I-mol  -&-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dokimos=tried,  essayed, 
and  logos= a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  &c. 

d09'-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  doceo— to  teach.]  Docility; 
readiness  to  be  taught  or  to  learn. 

dock  (1),  *docke,  *doke,  docken,  dockin,  ». 

[A.  S.  docce,  prob.  borrowed  from  Gael.  dogha=bnr- 
dock.  Cf.  Gr.  daukos,  daukon—a  kind  of  parsnip  or 
carrot.  (Sfceaf.)] 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  name  for  various  species  of  Rumex. 
They  are  perennial  herbs,  most  of  them  being 
troublesome  weeds.  The  roots  are  strong,  stems 
erect,  leaves  not  hastate.  Natural  order,  Polygon- 
acese.  [Rumex.] 

“  Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 

Losing  both  beauty  and  utility.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  Malva  sylvestris.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

IT  In  dock,  out  nettle :  A  singular  phrase  indicat¬ 
ing  unsteadiness  or  inconstancy,  which  was  popular 
during  a  long  period.  It  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
the  dock  is  used  to  take  out  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

“  Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  long,  thus  off 
and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in  docke,  out  nettle,  and  in  nettle, 
out  docke,  it  will  behove  us  once  more  yet  to  looke  back." 
Bishop  Andrewes :  Sermons  (fol.),  p.  391.  ( Nares .) 

dock  bistort,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dock-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Lapsana  communis.  Pratt  calls  it  Succory 
Dock-cress.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

If  (1)  Fiddle  dock: 

Bot. ;  A  book-name  for  Rumex  pulcher,  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.  (Britten  db  Holland.) 

(2)  Flatter  dock : 

Bot. ;  Many  large-leaved  plants  are  called  gener- 
ically  docks  ;  flatter  probably  refers  to  the  floating 
leaf.  (Britten  db  Holland.)  (a)  Nymphcea  alba, 
(b)  Nuphar  lutea,  ( c )  The  water  form  of  Polygonum 
amphibium,  (d)  Potarnogeton  natans. 

(3)  Flea  dock : 

Bot.:  Petasites  vulgaris.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

(4)  Gentle  dock: 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

(5)  Kadle  dock : 

Bot.:  (a)  Senecio  Jacobcea,  (b)  Anthriscus  sylves¬ 
tris.  ( Britten  db  Holland.) 

(6)  Mullein  dock: 

Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus. 

(7)  Patience  dock,  Patient  dock: 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta,  from  the  old  name 
Passions,  because  eaten  about  Passion-tide.  ( Brit¬ 
ten  <&  Holland..) 

(8)  Pop  dock : 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea;  dock  from  its  large 
coarse  leaves,  and  pop  from  the  habit  of  children  to 
inflate  and  burst  the  flower.  (Britten  &  Holland .) 

(9)  Round  dock: 

Bot. :  Malva  sylvestris. 

(10)  Sharp  dock : 

Bot. :  Rumex  acetosa. 

(11)  Smear  dock: 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus.  ( Britten  < £ 
Holland.) 

(12)  Sour  dock,  *Sower  docke : 

Bot.:  (a)  Rumex  acetosa,  (b)  Rumex  acetosella. 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

“  Sorel,  which  in  the  North  is  called  sower  dockes.” — 
Bulleyn:  Book  of  Simples,  fol.  7. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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(13)  Velvet  dock: 

Bot.:  (a)  Inula  Helenium ,  (b)  Verbascum  thap- 
tus,  from  its  soft  leaves.  ( Britten  <£•  Holland.) 

(14)  Water  dock: 

Bot.:  Rumex  Hydrolapathum.  ( Britten  cfi  Hol¬ 
land.) 

dock  (2),s.  [O.  Icel.  dockr=  a  tail;  Ger.  doche= 
a  short  piece,  a  branch.]  [Dock  (1),  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  tail  of  any  beast  cut  short  or  clipped ;  a 
stump  of  a  tail. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

“The  tail  of  a  great  rhinoceros  is  not  well  described 
by  Bontius.  The  dock  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
two  inches  broad,  like  an  apothecary’s  spatula.” — Grew. 
Musaeum. 

3.  A  case  or  cover  of  leather  for  the  docked  tail  of 
an  animal. 

4.  The  tail,  the  back. 

“Some  call  the  bishops  weather-cocks. 

Who  where  their  heads  were  turn  their  docks.” 

Colvil:  Mock  Poem,  p.  72. 

*5.  The  stern  of  a  ship,  as  being  the  hinder  part. 

“She  bare  many  canons,  six  on  every  side,  with  three 
great  bassils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before.” — 
Pitscottie,  pp.  107,  108. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Harness :  The  divided  piece  forming  part  of  the 
crupper,  through  which  the  horse’s  tail  is  inserted. 

2.  Law :  The  compartment  or  place  where  a  pris¬ 
oner  stands  in  court. 

“Bethink  you 

Of  some  course  suddenly  to  scape  the  dock.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  v.  5. 

dock  (3),  s.  [O.  Dut.  dokke=&  harbor;  Low  Lat. 
doga= a  canal,  a  ditch;  cf.  Ger.  docke;  Dan.  dokhe; 
Sw.  docka=  a  dock,  from  Gr.  doche—d.  receptacle; 
dechomai= to  receive.] 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  An  artificial  excavation  or 
structure  for  containing  a  vessel  for  repairs,  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading.  Docks  are  of  various  kinds,  as, 
for  instance:  Wet-dock,  dry-dock,  graving-dock, 
screw-dock,  sectional-dock,  floating-dock,  hydraulic- 
dock,  slip-dock,  and  shipbuilding-dock.  (See  these 
words.) 

dock-dues,  s.  pi.  Charges  made  for  the  use  of 
docks ;  dockage. 

dock-master,  s.  The  official  who  has  charge  and 
superintendence  of  a  dock. 

dock-rent,  s.  The  charge  made  for  warehousing 
or  storing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock-warrant,  s. 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  receipt  given  by  the  owner  of  a 
dock  in  return  for  goods  deposited  with  him.  It 
passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  but  differs  from  it  in  this  respect,  that  no 
exchange  is  implied  in  the  transaction.  A  dock- 
warrant  refers  to  certain  goods,  goes  with  those 
goods,  and  is  of  no  value  apart  from  them.  It  gives 
the  holder  a  claim  to  those  specific  goods,  and  not 
merely  to  something  of  equal  value,  as  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  does.  Dock-warrants  are  often  deposited 
with  bankers  as  security  for  money  advanced  by 
way  of  loan.  ( Bithell .) 

dock-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  inclosed  magazine  near 
a  harbor,  in  which  are  deposited  all  kinds  of  neces¬ 
sary  stores  and  materials  for  vessels. 

“I  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  a  dock-yard,  and  work, 
as  Peter  the  Great  did.” — Boswell:  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
p.  304. 

dock  (1)  ,*  dock-en,  *dok-kyn,  v.  t.  [Dock  (2) ,  s. 
Or  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Welsh  tocio= to 
clip,  to  dock.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  or  away  the  tail,  to  cut  short. 

“  Dokkyn,  or  smytyn  awey  the  tayle.  Decaudo.” — Prompt. 

Parv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  cut  anything  short,  to  curtail,  to  abridge. 

“One  or  two  stood  constant  centry,  who  docked  all 

favors  handed  down.” — Swift:  Examiner. 

(2)  To  cut  down,  to  deduct  a  part  from:  as,  To 
dock  an  account. 

t (3)  To  deprive  of  a  part  of :  as,  To  dock  a  person 
of  his  liberty,  state,  honors,  &c. 

“We  know  they  [bishops]  hate  to  be  dockt  and  dipt.” — 
MiUon:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

(4)  To  flog,  to  beat.  (Scotch.) 

til.  Laiv:  To  cut  off,  to  destroy-  to  bar:  as,  To 
dock  an  entail. 

dock  (2),  v.  i.  [Dock  (3),  s.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  bring  into  dock  or  harbor. 

5.  Specif. :  To  place  a  vessel  in  a  dry-dock,  sup- 
i  orting  her  with  blocks  and  shores  in  an  upright 
position  for  purposes  of  repair. 


dock  -age  (age  as!g),  s.  [Eng.  dock;  -age.] 

1.  Accommodation  in  docks. 

2.  A  charge  made  for  docking  or  moving  vessels 
in  a  dock. 

docked  (1),  *docket,  *dockyd,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dock  (1),  v.] 

docked  (2 ),pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dock  (2),  v.] 
dock-en,  s.  [Dock  (lb  s.]  The  plant  Dock 

Rumex  obtusifolius,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

“Na,  na,  Lizzy,  I’m  no  sae  scant  of  ciaith  as  to  sole  my 
hose  wi’  a  docken.” — Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  76. 

IT  (1)  Eldin  Docken. 

Bot. :  Rumex  aquaticus.  ( J amieson.) 

(2)  Flowery  Docken. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus.  Probably 
floury  is  meant,  from  the  mealiness  of  its  leaves. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

(3)  Mercury  Docken. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus. 

(4)  Sour  Docken. 

Bot. :  Rumex  acetosa. 

(5)  Water  Docken. 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
dock'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dock  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  stamp  for 
cutting  and  piercing  dough  in  making  crackers  or 
sea-biscuit. 

dock-et,  doc -quet  (qu  as  k),  s.  [ Dock  (1),  v. ; 
dimin.  suff.  - et .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ticket,  a  label,  or  bill  attached  to  goods, 
containing  directions  as  to  their  owner,  destination, 
&c. 

2.  A  similar  ticket,  containing  the  particulars  of 
the  measurement  of  the  goods  to  which  it  is  at¬ 
tached. 

3.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  paper.  [II.  1.] 

“  Several  proportions  of  arms  mentioned  in  a  docquet, 
then  sent  inclosed  in  our  said  letters.” — Clarendon.  Civil 
War.  ii.  426. 

4.  A  summary  or  list  of  business  to  be  done 
any  meeting. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  long  paper  or  papers ; 
a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  an 
abstract  or  the  heads  of  any  writing. 

2.  A  register  of  judgments. 

3.  An  alphabetical  list  of  cases  for  trial  in  a  court 
or  of  the  names  of  the  parties  to  such  cases. 

dock  -et,  doc'-quet  (qu  as  k) ,  v.  t.  [Docket,  s.] 

1.  To  make  an  abstract,  digest,  or  summary  of  the 
heads  of  a  writing,  paper,  or  document,  and  enter 
it  in  a  book. 

2.  To  make  an  abstract  or  note  of  the  contents  of 
a  paper  on  the  back. 

“Whatever  letters  and  papers  you  keep,  docket  and  tie 
them  up  in  their  respective  classes.” — Lord  Chesterfield. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket, 
dock'-et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Docket,  u.] 
dock’-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dock  (1),  v.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  cutting  short,  curtailing 
or  abridging. 

dock'-ifig  (2 ),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dock  (2),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  placing  or 
putting  into  a  dock. 

*doc-tir-o-quous  (qu  as  kw),  a.  [Lat.  from 

doc£r{s= learned,  and  loquor  =  to  speak.]  Using 
learned  expressions.  (Ash.) 

doc -tor,  *doc-tour,  *doc-tur,  s.  [Lat.  from 
doctus,  pa.  par.  of  doceo— to  teach;  Fr.  docteur ; 
Prov.  &  Sp.  doctor ;  Port,  doutor ;  Ital.  dottore .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  man  skilled  or  learned  in  any  profession  ;  a 
teacher,  a  professor,  an  instructor. 

“  They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  doctors.” — Luke  ii.  46. 

2.  A  learned,  able,  or  skillful  man. 

“Of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself.” 

Milton:  Samson  Ayonistes,  297-299 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  So  lived  our  sires  ere  doctors  learned  to  kill. 

And  multiplied  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill.” 

Dry  den:  To  my  Honored  Kinsman,  71,  72. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  A  physician ;  one  who  is  duly  licensed 
and  qualified  to  practice  medicine;  one  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases. 

2.  Univ. :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree 
a  faculty. 

3.  Laiv :  The  assumption  of  the  functions  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Medicine  by  an  unqualified  or  unlicensed 
person  is  in  most  of  the  states  punishable  by  fine. 


4.  Mach.:  A  part  in  a  machine  for  regulating 
quantity,  adjusting,  or  feeding: 

(1)  Paper-making:  A  steel  edge  on  the  pressure- 
roll  of  a  paper-machine  to  remove  any  adhering 
fibers. 

(2)  Steam-engine :  A  donkey-engine.  An  auxil¬ 
iary  steam-engine  to  feed  the  boiler. 

(3)  Calico-print. :  A  scraper  to  remove  superfluous 
coloring-matter  from  the  cylinder.  The  color-doc¬ 
tor  of  a  calico-printing  machine,  which  wipes  su¬ 
perfluous  color  from  the  face  of  the  engraved  roller. 
The  lint-doctor,  which  removes  fluff  and  loose 
threads  from  the  said  roller.  The  cleaning-doctor, 
which  wipes  clean  the  surface  of  the  roller.  [Due* 
T°R-] 

5.  Wines:  A  name  given  to  brown  sherry,  from  its 
being  concocted  from  a  harsh  thin  wine  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  old  boiled  inosto  stock.  The  syrup  when 
added  to  fresh  must  ferments  and  the  product  is 
used  for  doctoring  up  inferior  wines.  [Mosto.] 

*6.  Gaming  (pi.):  False  dice. 

“Here  are  the  little  doctors,  which  cure  the  distempers 
of  the  purse.” — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Doctor-fish  (q.  v.). 

1[  To  put  the  doctor  on  or  upon  one:  To  cheat. 
[Doctor,  s.,  II.  6.] 

“  Perhaps  ways  and  means  may  be  found  to  put  the  doc* 
tor  upon  the  old  prig.” — T.  Browne:  Works,  i.  236. 

doctor-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  name  given  to  the  species  of  fishes  be* 
longing  to  the  genus  Acantburus,  from  the  sharp, 
lancet-like  spines  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  whicl 
will  extract  blood  from  the  hands  of  those  wh» 
handle  them  incautiously.  They  are  also  called 
Surgeon-fish  (q.  v.).  [Acanthurus.] 

doctor’s  stuff,  s.  Physic,  medicine. 

“  I’ve  got  to  take  my  doctor's  stuff.” — G.  Eliot:  Mill  ok 
the  Floss,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

doc'-tor,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Doctor,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  treat  as  a  doctor;  to  administer  medicines^ 
&c.,  to. 

“  They  carried  him  in  there  to  doctor  him.” — M.  Twain * 
Innocents  Abroad,  p.  100. 

*2.  To  make  a  doctor;  to  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  on. 

“  No  man  who  deliberates  is  likely  to  be  doctored." — 
Southey:  Letters,  iii.  196. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  patch  up,  to  mend. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  make  up  so  as  to  assume  a 
false  appearance  or  character :  as,  to  doctor  wine, 
<fcc.  [Doctor,  s.,  II.  5.] 

“  She  doctored  the  punch  and  she  doctored  the  negus.” 

Barham;  Ing.  Legends;  A  Housewarming. 

3.  To  cook,  to  falsify :  as,  to  doctor  accounts. 

4.  To  kill  a  person.  (Scotch.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  medicine  as  a  physician. 

fdoc'-tor-al,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  degree  of  a  doctor. 

“  The  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  the  University  of  Salamanca.”  —  Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv.  \ 

*doc'-tor-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doctoral;  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  a  doctor ;  like  a  doctor. 

“  The  physicians  resorted  to  him  to  touch  his  pulse,  and 
consider  of  his  disease  doctorally  at  their  departure.” — 
Hakewill. 

doc -tor-ate,  s.  [Fr.  doctorat .]  The  degree, 
rank,  or  title  of  a  doctor ;  doctorship. 

“  I  thank  you,  my  dear  lord,  for  your  congratulations 
on  my  advancement  to  the  doctorate .” — Hurd:  Letters} 
lett.  206. 

*doc  -tor-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Doctorate,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon,* 
to  make  a  doctor. 

“  The  parson  was  master  of  arts;  but  whether  doctorated 
by  degree  or  courtesy,  because  of  his  profession,  I  know 
not.” — Lilly:  Life,  c&c.,p.  77. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  or  receive  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor. 

“  Advocate  to  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wales,  but 
afterward  doctorated  in  medicine  at  Oxford.”—  Wart  on: 
Hist,  of  Eng .  Poetry,  iii.  395. 

doc'-tored,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Doctor,  v.] 

doc'-tor-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Doctor,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  profession  of  practicing  medi¬ 
cine. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  hatching,  adulterating,  cook¬ 
ing,  or  falsifying. 

“  This  pacifyer’s  doctoring  were  a  good  profe.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  915. 


fate,  fat,  fan,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine;  gfi  pfit* 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 
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*doc  -tor-ly,  *doc-tour-ly,  a.  [Eng .  doctor ;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doctor  or  learned  man. 

“  C°me  in,  at  last,  with  a  doctorly  wipe  of  ‘  Adduci  non 
possum  ut  sequar;’  I  cannot  go  with  them.”— Bn.  Hall  ■ 
Hon.  of  Mart-.  Clergy,  i.  5. 

2.  Scholarly,  learned. 

“  The  doctourly  prelates  were  no  more  so  often  called  to 
the  house.” — Fox:  Life  of  Tyndall. 

doe -tor-sMp,  s.  [Eng.  doctor;  -ship.']  The 
rank,  title,  or  degree  of  a  doctor  ;  doctorate. 

From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the  graces 
and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctors! Up.”— Claren¬ 
don:  Civil  War,  l.  199. 

Doctors’-Commons,  s. 

English  Law,  <&c. :  The  house  or  houses  in  the  city 
of  London  occupied  by  an  association  of  Doctors 
of  Civil  Law,  who  agreed  to  take  food  at  a  common 
table.  It  came  into  existence  in  1509,  and  was 
formed  by  civilians  entitled  to  plead  in  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Where  they  first  met  has  not  been  recorded, 
but  in  1568  Dr.  Henry  Hervie  procured  a  place  for 
them  near  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  being  burnt 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  was  again  rebuilt  and 
was  occupied  till  quite  recently  for  its  original  pur¬ 
pose.  In  1768,  the  Society  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  “  the  College  of  Doctors  of  Laws  exer- 
cent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts.” 
The  Doctors  of  Laws  referred  to  were  those  who 
had  received  the  academic  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  or  from  that  of  Cambridge. 
Doctors’  Commons  consisted  of  five  Courts — viz., 
the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  Court  of  Faculties  or  Dispensations, 
the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admi¬ 
ralty.  The  official  residences  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Courts  were  within  the  precincts  of  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons.  Recent  legal  changes  and  other  causes,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  20  & 
21  Viet.  c.  17,  §116,  117,  gave  the  Society  power  to 
sell  their  property,  surrender  their  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration,  and  dissolve  the  college. 

“You  told  me  that  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  in  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  gentleman’s  father,  had  been  at  Doctors’ -Com¬ 
mons;  and  there  fee’d  one  of  the  doctors,  who  is  a  judge 
of  one  of  those  courts  where  matrimonial  causes  are  con- 
usable.” — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  365. 

*doc'-tress,  doc’-tor-ess,  s.  [English  doctor; 
-ess.] 

1.  A  female  teacher  or  instructor. 


“  Glorying  in  nothing  more  than  to  be  called  the  doc- 
toress  of  all  nations.” — Tr.  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  71. 

2.  A  female  physician. 

“Should  you  say  an  ague  were  a  fever,  the  doctoress 
would  have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughter!” — Whitlock:  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  English,  p.  47. 

*doc  -tri9e,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrix,  fem.  of 
doctor.]  The  same  as  Doctress  (q.  v.). 

“  Onles  the  Jewish  tongue  kepe  silence,  being  the  doc- 
trice  and  auauncer  of  carnall  obseruaunces,  the  evangel- 
icall  tongue  hath  no  power  to  speke.” — Udall.  Luke  i. 

*doc  -trm-<L-ble,  a.  [Eng.  (doctrin(e) ;  -able.] 
Containing  doctrine. 


“Then  certainely  is  more  doctrinable  the  fained  Cirus 
in  Xenophon  then  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine.” — Sidney : 
Apology  for  Poetry.  (Naves. ) 

doc-trln-a  ire,  doc-trin-na  ire,  s.  [Fr.,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  doctrinarius,  from  doctrina— teaching, 
instruction.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  theorizes  in  politics  without  regard  to 
practical  considerations  ;  a  theorizer,  an  ideologist. 

“A  few  crotchet-mongers,  Positivists,  and  doctrinaires.’' 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


2.  One  of  the  party  or  class  of  politicians  de¬ 
scribed  in  II. 

II.  French  Hist,  {pi.):  [“Doctrinaire:  terme 

Solitique  introduit  sous  la  Restauration  (1814-30). 

iomme  politique  dont  les  id6es  subordoniffies  h  un 
ensemble  de  doctrines  6taient  semi-libfsralas  et 
semi-conservatives.”  “Doctrinaire:  Political  term 
introduced  under  the  Restoration  (1814-1830).  A 
politician  whose  ideas  are  dominated  by  a  mixture 
of  the  doctrines  supported  by  the  semi-liberals  and 
semi  conservatives.”  {Littre.)]  A  name  given  in 
1814  to  a  class  or  section  of  politicians  in  France, 
who  held  moderately  liberal  views.  They  supported 
constitutional  principles  (that  is,  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy  with  representative  government)  as  opposed 
to  arbitrary  monarchical  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  republicanism  on  the  other.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  being  looked  upon  by  the 
members  of  both  extreme  parties  as  mere  theorizers 
or  visionaries  without  any  practical  knowledge  or 
consideration  of  politics. 


doc'-trin-al,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  doctrinalis,  from 
doctrina=  teaching,  instruction  ;Fr.&  Sp.  doctrinal; 
Port,  doutrinal;  Ital.  doctrinale.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing  or  affording  instruction. 

“What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which  being 
nowhere  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them  effectual  to 
save  souls,  and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal  means  besides 
destitute  of  vital  efficacy.” — Hooker. 

2.  Pertaiuing  to  doctrine  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  con¬ 
taining  a  doctrine. 

“Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Something  that  is  or  forms  a  part 
of  doctrine ;  that  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
doctrine. 

“  To  teach  you  the  doctrinals  of  salvations  and  of  the 
Son  ...  to  teach  you  the  doctrinals  only  in  a  doc¬ 
trinal  way.” — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  126. 

, , doc  trin  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doctrinal;  -ly.]  In 
the  form  of  or  by  way  of  doctrine ;  as  a  doctrine. 

“  Scripture  accommodates  itself  to  common  opinions, 
and  employs  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  without  delivering 
anything  doctrinally  concerning  these  points.” — Ray. 

doc-trin-ar  -I-an,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrin¬ 
arius,  from  doctrina.]  A  doctrinaire;  a  political 
theorist. 

doc-trin-ar -i-iin-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  doctrinarian; 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Doctrin¬ 
aires  ;  theorizing  as  regards  politics. 

*doc-tr!n-ar  -1-ty ,  s.  [Fr.  doctrinaire.]  Stiff 
pedantry  or  dogmatism. 

“Excess  in  doettinarity  and  excess  in  earnestness  are 
threatening  to  set  their  mark  on  the  new  political  gen¬ 
eration.” — Lord  Strangf orcl:  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  235. 

doc -trine,  *doc-tryne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  doc¬ 
trina—  instruction,  learning,  from  doceo= to  teach; 
Port,  doutrina ;  Ital.  dottrina;  Sp.  doctrina.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language:  n 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  instructing;  instruction. 

“  Of  Blyssyd  Benyt  to  Johne  the  doctryne.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  257. 

2.  The  act  of  learning. 

“I  haue  hit  translated  in  myn  englissh  only  for  the 
doctrine.” — Chaucer:  Astrolo.be ,  p.  2. 

*3.  Learning,  knowledge. 

“  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.” — Luke  iv.  32. 

4.  That  which  is  taught ;  a  principle  or  position 
of  any  sect,  master,  or  teacher. 

“  That  great  principle  in  natural  philosophy  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  gravitation,  or  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies 
toward  each  other.”— Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

5.  The  principles,  tenets,  or  dogma  of  any  party 
or  sect. 

“This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing 
kings  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.”— 
Burke. 

II.  Relig.:  The  principles  and  revealed  truths 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  system. 

Doctrine  of  Chances:  The  formulae  by  which  prob¬ 
abilities  are  calculated ;  the  doctrine  of  probabili¬ 
ties.  Where  the  number  of  chances  for  and  against 
are  known,  the  reasonable  odds  in  favor  of  an  event 
are  calculated  by  the  formation  of  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  number  of  chances  for  its  happen¬ 
ing  and  its  denominator  the  sum  of  the  chances 
both  for  and  against.  Thus,  if  there  are  3  chances 
for,  and  5  against,  the  odds  will  be  represented  by 
the  fraction  %,  and  that  fraction  of  the  stake 
should  be  offered  as  a  wager. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
precept,  and  principle:  “The  doctrine  requires  a 
teacher ;  the  precept  requires  a  superior  with 
authority  ;  the  principle  requires  only  an  illustrator. 
The  doctrine  is  always  framed  by  some  one;  the 
precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by  some  one ;  the 
principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The  doctrine  is 
composed  of  principles;  the  precept  rests  upon 
principles  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct.  We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines;  to 
obey  precepts;  to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  The 
doctrine  is  that  which  constitutes  our  faith;  the 
precept  is  that  which  directs  the  practice :  both  are 
the  subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to 
the  matured  understanding:  principles  are  often 
admitted  without  examination,  and  imbibed  as 
frequently  from  observation  and  circumstances  as 
from  any  direct  personal  efforts ;  children  as  well 
as  men  get  principles." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
dogma,  and  tenet:  “The  doctrine  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  framed  ; 
the  dogma  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom  it 
is  maintained;  the  tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  Many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Sav¬ 
ior  are  held  by  faith  in  Him:  they  are  subjects  of 
persuasion  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers  ; 


the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  such  as  admit  its  authority ;  the  tenets  of 
republicans,  levelers,  and  freethinkers  have  been 
unblushingly  maintained  both  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

doc'-u-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  documentum—a 
proof,  from  doceo= to  teach;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Italian 
documento.] 

*1.  A  proof,  an  evidence,  a  moral  lesson,  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

“  They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  as  a  document 
unto  others.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  v.,  eh.  ii., 
§3. 

*2.  That  which  is  taught;  a  precept,  a  dogma,  a 
doctrine. 

“  Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a  heap 
or  multitude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  one  time.” — Watts: 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper,  evidence,  or  proof; 
any  paper  containing  information  relating  to  any 
matter. 

*aoc  -y-ment,  v.  t.  [Document,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  documents,  proofs, 
or  papers  necessary  to  establish  any  fact  or  point. 

2.  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  school,  to  educate. 

“  I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter.” — Dry- 
den:  Dun  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

3.  To  prove,  to  bring  sufficient  evidence  of. 

“  This  city  was  so  often  destroyed,  her  monuments  and 
charters  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  well  be  docu¬ 
mented.” — Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 

*doc-u-ment'-£Ll,  a.  [Eng.  document;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  teaching  or 
instruction. 

“ Documental  sentences.” — More:  Mystery  of  Godliness 
(1660),  p.  265. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  documents ; 
documentary. 

doc-14 -men  -tyr -f,  a.  [Eng.  document;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  documents  or  written 
evidence. 

“The  Romans  had  no  full  narrative  history  of  the  first 
war  founded  upon  authentic  documsntary  evidence.”— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  v.,  §  7. 

*doe-u-men-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  documentum .] 
Instruction,  advice. 

“Not  another  word  of  your  documentations.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  iv.  157. 

doc  -y-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Document,  u.] 
*doc  u-ment-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  document;  -ize. ] 
To  teach,  instruct,  school. 

“  I  am  to  be  closeted  and  to  be  documentized.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  iv.  157. 
docus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stupid  fellow. 

“  Ye  maun  be  an  unco  docus.” — Saint  Patrick,  ii.  242. 
dod,  *dodd,  *dod-dyn  (1),  v.  t.  [Probably  a 
variant  of  Dock  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  lop  or  cut  off,  to  dock. 

“Hue  doddeth  of  huere  hevedes.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  192. 

2.  To  shave,  to  cut  or  clip  the  hair. 

“  The  more  that  he  doddide  the  heeris,  so  mych  more 
thei  wexen.” — Wycliffe:  2  Kings  xiv.  26. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

“Our  husbandmen  in  Middlesex  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  dodding  and  threshing  of  wheat,  the  former  being 
only  the  beating  out  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  grain,  leav¬ 
ing  what  is  lean  and  lank  to  be  threshed  out  afterward. 
Our  comment  may  be  said  to  have  dodded  the  sheriffs  of 
several  counties,  insisting  only  on  their  most  memorable 
actions.” — Puller:  Worthies,  ch.  xv. 

dod(2),v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wag  or  shake 
about,  to  jog.  {Scotch.) 
dod(l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Tile-making :  A  piece  affording  an  annular  throat 
through  which  clay  is  forced,  to  make  drain-pipe. 
[Tile-machine.] 
dod  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  Reedmace.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

‘‘Dods,  water-seeds  (commonly  called  by  children  Oat’s- 
tails)  growing  thereabouts.”— Fuller:  Worthies;  North¬ 
ampton,  ii.  170. 

dod  (3) ,  s.  [Gael,  sdod,  sdoid.]  A  fit  of  ill-humor, 
a  pet.  (Generally  in  the  plural.)  * 

*[[  To  take  the  dods :  To  be  seized  with  a  sullen  fit. 

{Jamieson.) 

“  Your  mother  should  na  be  egget  on  in  her  anger, 
when  she  happens,  poor  body,  to  tak  the  dods  now  and 
then.” — The  Entail,  ii.  143. 

dodd -yrd,  a.  [Doddered.] 

dodd  art*  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  a  dimin. 

from  dod  (2),  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  game  played  by  two  sides  with  bent  sticks  or 
clubs  and  a  ball,  similiar  to  Hockey  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  bent  stick  or  club  used  in  the  game. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph==£ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dodded 
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dodipate 


dodd'-ed,  *dodd-yd,  pa. par.  or  s.  [Dod,  r.] 

1.  Cut  short,  docked. 

“Doddyd  as  trees.  Decomatus,  mutilus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Having  the  hair  cut  or  clipped  ;  shaven,  shorn. 

“  Alle  that  ben  dodded  in  the  her.” —  Wycliffe:  Jeremiah 

uv.  23. 

3.  Being  without  horns,  as  sheep  or  cattle. 

“Doddyd.  Decornutus,  incornutus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

dod -der,  *dod-er,  *dod-ir,  s.  [Dan.  dodder; 
Ger.  dotter ;  Sw.  dodrai] 

Botany : 

1.  The  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Cus- 
cuta  (q.  v.).  There  are  several  species;  they  are 
slender,  thread-like,  twining,  leafless  parasites,  in¬ 
volving  and  de- 
s  troying  the 
whole  plants  on 
which  they 
grow.  Two  spe¬ 
cies  are  natives 
of  this  country; 

Cuscuta  Epithy- 
mum ,  which 
grows  abund¬ 
antly  on  ericas, 
and  O.  europcea , 
upon  thistles 
and  nettles  or 
other  soft  plants 
within  its  reach, 
bringing  them  to 
final  destruction. 

Of  late  years  two 
other  species 
have  accident¬ 
ally  been  intro¬ 
duced  :  viz.,  Flax 
Dodder,  C.  trifolii,  and  Clover  Dodder,  C.  Epilinum. 
The  first  destroys  whole  fields  of  flax,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  preys  to  a  great  extent  on  clover,  both  plants 
being  the  cause  of  great  losses  to  the  agriculturist. 
In  India  some  species  are  very  large  and  powerful, 
involving  trees  of  considerable  size  in  their  grasp. 
(Smith.) 

“  Doder  islyke  a  great  red  harpe  st.ryng;  and  it  wynd* 
eth  about  herbes  .  .  .  and  hath  floures  and  knoppes, 
one  from  another  a  good  space.” — Turner:  Herbal,  p.  90- 

2.  Spergula  arvensis.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

3.  Polygonum  convolvulus.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

4.  (PI.) :  Lindley’s  name  for  the  order  Cuscu- 
taceee  (q.  v.). 

dodder- cake,  s.  An  oil-cake  made  from  the  ref¬ 
use  of  a  cruciferous  plant,  Camelina  sativa. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

dodder-grass  (1),  s. 

Bot.:  Poa  subccerulea.  ( Britten  dt  Holland.) 

dodder-laurels,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Bindley  to  the  order 
Cassythacese  (q.  v.). 

dod'-der,  v.i.  [Ger.  dotteren.)  [Didder,  Dither.] 
To  snake,  to  tremble. 

“The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  mast.” 

Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  iv. 

dodder-grass  (2),  s. 

Bot. :  Briza  media.  ( Britten  dt  Holland.) 

*dod  -der,  a.  [Dodded.]  Without  horns. 

“  The  dodder  sheep  the  best  breeders.”  —  Obadiah  Bla- 
grave  (1683). 

dod-dered,  dod-durd,  a.  [Eng.  dodder;  -ed .] 
Overgrown  with  dodder  or  other  supercrescent 
plants. 

“He  passes  now  the  doddered  oak.” 

Scott:  Bokeby,  vi.  8. 

dod'-der-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dodder,  o.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  shaking,  shiver¬ 
ing,  or  trembling. 

1)  Doddering  Dickies,  Doddering  Dillies,  Dodder¬ 
ing  Jockies.  and  Doddering  Nancy  are  all  popular 
names  for  Briza  media.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

dod-dle  (1),  dod-dy  (1),  dod-dit,  a.&s.  [Dod,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Without  horns. 

‘  Sax  an’  thretty  doddit  yowes.” 

Hogg:  Mountain  Bard,  p.  193. 

2.  Bald,  without  hair. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  cow  without  horns. 

*2.  A  blockhead. 

“  Nick  this  prety  doddy. 

And  make  him  a  noddy.” 

Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom.  ( Nares .) 

doddie-mittens,  s.  pi.  Worsted  gloves  without 
fingers.  (Scotch.) 


dod -die  (2),  dod  -djf  (2),  a.  [Eng.  dod  (3),s. 
Peevish,  pettish,  ill-humored. 

“  Colley  is  as  doddy  and  crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  he  was 
its  adversary.” — The  Entail,  i.  166. 

dod-dle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  of  dod  (2),  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  unsteadily ;  to  shake  or  wag 
about. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  shake. 

“Nodding  and  doddling  his  head.” — Urguhart  Rabe¬ 
lais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxii.  (Davies.) 

do-dec-fi-dac  -tyl  on,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka= twelve, 
and  daktylos— a  finger.] 

Anat. :  The  upper  extremity  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tines  ;  the  duodenum,  so  called  because  it  is  about 
twelve  finger-breadths  long.  [Duodenum.] 
do-dec-u-chor -don.  [Gr.] 

Music:  An  instrument  with  twelve  strings. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

do-dec  -Jt-gon,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve,  and 
gonia= an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  twelve  equal  angles  and 
sides. 

do-dec ’-{i-gyn,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka= twelve,  and  gyne 
=a  woman,  a  female.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  having  twelve  separate  styles, 
do-de C-^-gyn  -1-3, ,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  dodecagyn;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. -fa.] 

Bot.:  In  the  Linnsean  system  of  classification, 
the  eleventh  order  of  plants,  containing  those  hav¬ 
ing  from  twelve  to  nineteen  free  styles, 
do-dee-a-gyn  -i-an,  a.  [Eng.  dodecagyn;  - ian .] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  Dodecagynous  (q.  v.). 
do-dec-ag-y-nous,  a.  [Eng.  dodecagyn;  -ows.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  separate'  styles, 
do-dec-a-he -drill,  a.  [Eng.  dodecahedr(on) ; 
adj.  suff.  -al.~\  Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron  ^con¬ 
taining  twelve  equal  sides ;  of  the  form  of  a  dode¬ 
cahedron. 

“  Consisting  of  dodecahedral  cells.” — Balfour:  Botany, 

§  5. 

do-dec-a-he  -dron,  *do-dec-a-e  -dron,  s.  [Gr. 

dodeka^ twelve,  and  hedra= a  base.] 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  comprehended  under  twelve 
equal  sides,  each  of  which  is  a  regular  pentagon. 

do-de-can  -der,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve:  aner 
(genit.  andros)—a.  male.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  class  Dodecandria  ; 
a  plant  having  twelve  stamens. 

do-de-can  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka=  twelve :  aner 
(genit.  andros)  =  a  male,  and  Latin  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -fa.] 

Bot. :  in  the  Linntean  system  of  classification, 
the  eleventh  class  of  plants,  comprehending  those 
having  twelve  to  nineteen  free  stamens. 

do-de-can  -drl-an,  a.  [En g.  dodecander ;  -fan.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  Dodecandrous  (q.  v.). 
do-de-can  -drous,  a.  [Eng.  dodecander ;  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  to  nineteen  free  stamens  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Dodecandria  (q.  v.). 

do-dec'-ane,  s.  [Gr.  do deka= twelve  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ane.] 

Chem.:  C12H26,  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon,  boiling 
between  196‘  and  200°.  Obtained  by  distilling  petro¬ 
leum  ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
hexylic  iodide,  C6H13I. 

do-dec-gi-pet -9.-I0US,  a.  [Gr.  dodeka= twelve; 
petalon— a  leaf,  a  petal,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oust] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  petals, 
do-dec -a-style,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve,  and 
stylos= a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  colonnade  or  portico  having  twelve  col¬ 
umns  in  front. 

do-dec-a-s^l  -19,-ble,  s.  [Gr.  dodeka  =  twelve, 
and  English  syllable  (q.  v.).]  A  word  of  twelve 
syllables. 

do-dec-U-sy  1-lab  -Ic ,  a.  [Gr.  do<Jefca= twelve, 
and  Eng.  syllabic  (a.  v.).]  Containing  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  twelve  syllables. 

*d6-de-cat-e-mor  -l-on,  s.  [Gr.  dodekatemorion 
—the  twelfth  part:  doclekafos=twelfth ;  dodeka= 
twelve,  and  morion=  a  part,  a  piece.]  The  twelfth 
part ;  a  dodecatemory. 

“’Tis  dodecatemorion  thus  described.” — Creech. 

*d6-de-cat-em-or-y,  s.  [Gr.  dodekatemorion .] 
One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

“The  dodecatemories,  or  constellations  ;  the  moon’s 
mansion,  &c .“—Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  248. 

v.i.  &t.  [Etym.  doubtful :  according  to 
Frof.  bk  eat,  the  base  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
provincial  dad,  or  dod  =  to  jog,  to  shake  ;  cf.  dodder, 
v.,  didder,  and  dither.  By  others  it  is  taken  as  a 
modification  of  the  verb  to  dog  (q.  v.).] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start  aside  suddenly ;  to  change  one’s  place 
by  a  sudden  start  or  movement. 

“It  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  dexterity  St.  Jago 
dodged  behind  the  beast.” — Darwin-  Voyage  round  the 
World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  190. 

2.  To  change  from  place  to  place  rapidly. 

“  For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 

Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull." 

Milton:  On  the  University  Carrier. 

*3.  To  use  craft ;  to  act  trickily. 

“  Send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness.” 

llhalcesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

*4.  To  quibble,  to  be  evasive,  to  play  fast  and 
loose. 

“  They  so  long  dodged  with  him  about  trifles.” — Hobbes: 
Behemoth, 

5.  To  jog  or  trudge  along.  (Scotch.) 

P  Transitive: 

1.  To  escape  by  suddenly  shifting  one’s  position ; 
to  evade  by  starting  aside. 

“It  seemed  next  worth  while 

To  dodge  the  sharp  sword  set  against  my  life.” 

E.  B.  Browning. 

2.  To  escape  from,  to  evade  by  craft. 

“To  dodge  and  draw  off  dogs  from  pursuing  their 
young.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  9,  note  68. 

3.  To  act  with  craft  or  trickery  toward;  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  ;  to  cheat,  to  baffle. 

“  He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account.” 

Tennyson-  Sea  Dreams,  145. 

4.  To  follow  the  footsteps  of  any  person  ;  to  dog. 

“  As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered.” 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

dodge  (1),  s.  [Dodge,  o.] 

1.  A  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  A  trick,  an  artifice. 

IT  To  have  the  dodge:  To  be  cheated,  or  let  a  per¬ 
son  give  one  the  slip. 

“Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  take  some  pains  with 
me?  I  am  loath  to  have  the  dodge.” — Wily  Beguiled  (Orig. 
of  Drama),  iii.  319. 

dodge  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  perhaps  from 
dod  (1),  v.]  A  pretty  large  cut  or  slice  of  any  kind 
of  food. 

dodged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dodge,  v.] 

dodg  -el,  s.  [Dodge  (2),  s.]  A  large  cut,  piece, 
or  lump. 

dodg  -el,  v.  i.  [Doddle,  v.;  Toddle.] 

1.  To  walk  in  a  stiff  or  hobbling  manner,  either 
from  infirmity  or  grossness  of  body. 

2.  To  jog  along,  to  trudge  on. 

dodgel-hem,  s.  The  name  given  to  that  kind  of 
hem  which  is  also  called  a  Splay.  (Scotch.) 

dodg -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dodg(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  escapes  or  evades  anything  by  a  sud¬ 
den  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  An  artful,  cunning  fellow ;  a  trickster. 

“  ‘  I  am  no  dodger ,’  replied  the  boatswain.”  —  Marryat: 
Midshipman  Easy,  ii.  2. 

dodg  -er  (2) ,  s.  A  griddle  cake ;  as,  a  corn-dodger, 
&c.  (U.S.Colloq. 

*dodg’-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  dodger  (1) ;  -t/.]  A  dodge,  a 
trick,  an  artifice ;  trickery. 

“When  he  had  put  this  dodgery  upon  those  that  had 
gaped  for  the  vacancy.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  p.  98. 

dodg  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dodge,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Starting  suddenly  to  one  side; 
evading,  tricking. 

2.  Wheelwright.:  Said  of  mortises,  when  they  are 
not  in  the  same  plane  at  the  hub.  By  spreading 
the  butts  of  the  spokes  where  they  enter  the  hub, 
dodging  on  each  side  of  a  median  line  alternately, 
the  wheel  is  stiffened  against  lateral  strain.  The 
wheel  is  said  to  be  staggered.  (Knight.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  escaping  by  a  sudden 
start;  evasion,  trickery. 

dodg  -^,  a.  [Eng.  dodg(e) ;  -?/.]  Full  of  dodges 
or  skillful  and  rapid  movements;  crafty,  artful, 
tricky. 

“While  the  game  was  in  this  position  .  .  .  by  a  good 
dodgy  run,  got  through.” — London  Field. 

dod  -i-pate,  *dod  -i-pole,  *dod-i-poll,  *dod- 
dy-pole,  *dod-dy  poule,  *dot-i-pole,  s.  [Prob¬ 
ably  from  dote,  v.  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  pate,  poll—  the 
head.]  A  blockhead,  a  numskull,  a  thickhead. 

“Ye  noddy  peakes,  ye  doddypoules,  doe  ye  believe  him?” 
— Latimer:  Sermon  iii. 


1.  Flower.  2.  Flower  laid  open. 
3.  Ovary. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  sunidst,  what,  ffill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dodkin 
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d6d  -kin,  s.  [D  ut.  duitkin,  dimin.  from  duit= a 
doit  (q.  y.).]  A  little  doit;  a  small  coin,  value  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver. 

“Well,  without  halfpenie,  all  my  wit  is  not  worth  a  dod¬ 
kin.” — Lyly:  Mother  Bombie,  ii.  2. 

dod'-man,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  snail. 

“Oh  what  a  dodman’s  heart  have  we  heare,  oh  what  a 
fawne's  courage.” — Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612). 

2.  Some  kind  of  animal  which  casts  its  shell ;  as 
the  lobster  and  crab. 

“Fish  that  cast  their  shells  are  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  craw-fish,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman,  and  the  tor¬ 
toise.” — Bacon. 


do  -do,  s.  [Port.  duodo=  silly,  foolish.] 

Ornith. :  A  large  bird,  belonging  to  the  order  Co- 
lumbid®,  or  Pigeons,  that  inhabited  the  Mauritius 
in  great  num¬ 
bers  when  that 
island  was 
col  o  n  i  z  e  d  in 
1644  by  the 
Dutch,  but 
which  was  to¬ 
tally  exter¬ 
minated  with¬ 
in  fifty  years 
from  that 
date,  the  last 
record  of  its 
occurrence 
being  in  the 
year  1681.  The 
Dodo,  Didus 
ineptus,  was  a 
heavy  bird, 
bigger  than  a 
turkey,  i  n  c  a-  Dodo, 

pable  of  flight, 

and  entirely  unlike  the  pigeons  in  general  appear¬ 
ance.  The  wings  were  rudimentary,  the  legs  short 
and  stout,  and  the  tail  a  tuft  of  soft  plumes.  The 
beak  was  strongly  arched  toward  the  end,  and  the 
upper  mandible  had  a  hooked  point  like  that  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  The  Dodo  owed  its  extermination  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  good  to  eat  and  was  unable  to 

fly. 


“  The  dodo  [is]  a  bird  the  Dutch  call  walghvogel  or  dod 
Eersen;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occasions  her 
slow  pace  ;  or  that,  her  corpulency.” — Sir  T.  Herbert: 
Travels,  p.  882. 

dod-o-nse  -Q,,  s.  [Named  after  Dodonccus,  i.  e.> 
after  Rembert  Dodoens,  a  Belgian  botanist  and 
physician,  who  died  A.  D.  1585.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindace®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Dodone®  (q.  v.).  The  flowers  are  apet- 
alous,  unisexual,  or  polygamous;  the  leaves 
various;  the  whole  plant  viscous  and  aromatic. 
Locality :  Australia  without  the  tropics,  and  more 
rarely  other  hot  countries.  The  leaves  of  Dodonea 
viscosa  are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations,  the 
wood  of  D.  dioica  is  carminative,  and  D.  thunber- 
giana  is  slightly  purgative  and  febrifugal. 

dod-6-ne  -ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dodon(cea) ,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecE.l 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Sapindace®.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  the  ovules  two  or  three  in  each  cell,  the 
embryo  rolled  spirally.  ( Lindley .) 

*d6  ~dran§,  s.  [Latin  dequadrans  —  (lit.,  less 
by  one-fourth)  three-fourths:  de— away,  from,  and 
quadrans— a  fourth  part;  quatuor=  four.] 

Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  Nine-twelfths  or  three-quarters  of  a  Roman  as. 

2.  Three-quarters  of  a  foot ;  nine  inches,  or  about 


a  span. 

dod'-rum,  s.  [Dod  (3),  s.]  A  whim,  a  maggot. 
(Scotch.) 

“  Beenie,  my  leddy,  ne’er  fash  your  head  wi’  your 
father’s  dodrums .” — The  Entail,  iii.  21. 


doe  (1),  *da,  *do,  *doo,  s.  [A.  S.  dd;  cogn.with 
Dan.  doo.] 

1.  Ashe-deer;  the  female  of  a  buck  or  fallow- 
deer. 

“  A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear  white, 

A  radiant  creature,  silver  bright!” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

2.  The  female  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  or  goat. 

doe  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  given  to 
the  wooden  ball  used  in  the  game  of  shinty  (q.  v.). 
(Scotch.) 

doeg'-lic  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [Scan.  d6gl(ing)  = 
a  whale,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 


doeglic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci8H35’CO’OH.  An  acid  belonging  to  the 
oleic  series,  obtained  from  doegling  train-oil  (q.v.). 
It  can  be  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  oxide 
of  lead,  and  dissolving  in  ether,  and  separating  by 
acids.  Doeglic-acid  is  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which 
solidifies  at  0°.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  a  crys¬ 
talline  barium  salt  which  dissolves  in  boiling  al¬ 
cohol. 


doeg  -llflg  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [For  etym.  see 
definition.] 

doegling  train-oil,  s. 

Comm.:  The  oil  obtained  from  the  Bottle-nosed 
Whale,  Balcena  rostrata ,  called  dOgling  in  the  Faroe 
Isles,  where  it  is  caught.  The  oil  becomes  turbid  at 
8%  and  deposits  a  crystalline  fat  at  0°.  It  contains 
79’9  per  cent  of  carbon  and  13’4  per  cent  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen 
and  dries  up.  It  forms  a  better  fuel  for  lamps  than 
common  train-oil.  It  can  be  freed  from  its  offen¬ 
sive  smell  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  sun  in  con¬ 
tact  with  water,  by  shaking  it  up  with  thin  milk  of 
lime,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

do’-er,  *do-ar,  *do-ere,  s.  [Eng.  do ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  does  or  performs  any  act ;  an  actor,  an 
agent. 

“  Doar,  or  werkare.  Factor,  actor.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  An  active,  busy,  or  zealous  person. 

“  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate; 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

3.  One  who  fulfills,  keeps,  or  observes  that  which 
is  ordered  or  commanded. 

“Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only.” — James 

L  22. 

II.  Scots  Law : 

1.  A  steward,  a  factor,  an  agent. 

“  I  desired  and  ordered  J.  Moir,  of  Stonywood,  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  all  gentlemen  and  their  doers,  within  the  said 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff.” — Order  of  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  Dec.  12, 1745. 

2.  An  attorney,  an  agent. 

“  Factour  &  doare  for  the  said  vmquhile  Alexr  in  bying 
&  selling.” — Act  Dom.  Cone.  (A.  1594),  p.  370. 
doe§,  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  ind.  of  v.  [Do,  «.] 
do  e-skin,  s.  [Eng.  doe,  andsfcm  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

“  He  was  dressed  in  skirt  of  doeskin, 

White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine.” 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xi. 

2.  Fabric:  A  single-width  fine  woolen  cloth  for 
men’s  wear ;  not  twilled. 

doff,  *dof,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  of  do.  o/f=put  off. 
Cf.  don,  v.]  [Do,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  put  off,  to  take  off,  as  clothes. 

“Oh,  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow.” 

Scott:  Glenflnlas. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  lay  aside. 

“Romeo,  doff  thy  name; 

And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 

Take  all  myself.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest  of  anything. 

“  Heaven’s  king,  who  doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear, 
Comes  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  serve  in  love.” 

Crashaw. 

3.  To  put  away  or  aside ;  to  divert ;  to  get  rid  of ; 
to  avert. 

“  Make  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  refer  to  a  future  time. 
“Every  day  thou  do{fst  me  with  some  device.” — 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2.  {Quarto.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  put  off  or  lay  aside  one’s  clothes;  to  un¬ 
dress. 

2.  To  take  off  the  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

“Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doff’d.” 

Tennyson:  The  Goose. 
doffed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Doff,  u.] 
doff -er,  s.  [Eng.  doff;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  doffs. 

2.  Carding:  A  comb  or  revolving  card-covered 
cylinder  in  a  carding-machine,  which  strips  the 
fleece  or  sliver  of  fiber  off  the  main  card-wheel  after 
the  filaments  have  passed  the  series  of  smaller 
carding-rollers  and  the  flat  cards.  It  is  usually  a 
comb  with  very  fine  teeth,  which  penetrate  slightly 
between  the  wire  teeth  of  the  card  as  the  comb 
moves  downward.  (Knight.) 

doff  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Doff,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  or  laying 
aside,  as  clothes,  &c. 

doffing-cylinder,  .«.  A  cylinder  clothed  with 
cards  which  are  presented  in  such  direction  and  at 
such  a  rate  of  motion  tp  the  main  card-cylinder  as 
to  remove  the  fibers  from  the  teeth  of  the  latter. 
The  doffing-cylinder  assumes  one  of  three  forms :  (1) 
Continuous  clothing :  removing  a  perfect  fleece  of 
the  width  of  the  machine.  Such  is  the  doff  er  of  the 


scribbling-machine,  which  yields  a  continuous  lap 
or  fleece.  (2)  Longitudinal  bands  of  card  clothing: 
removing  slivers  of  a  width  determined  by  the 
breadth  of  the  bands  and  of  a  length  equal  to  that 
of  the  doff  er.  (3)  Circumferential  bands  or  rings  of 
card-clothing  :  removing  narrow,  continuous  slivers, 
which  pass  to  the  condenser,  whereby  they  are 
compacted  and  brought  to  the  condition  of  slubs. 
[SLUB  BING-MACHINE.] 

doffing-knife,  s.  A  blade  of  steel  toothed  at  its 
edge  like  a  fine  comb,  and  vertically  reciprocated 
by  a  crank  tangentially  to  the  teeth  of  the  doffer  in 
a  carding-machine,  in  order  to  remove  therefrom  a 
fine  fleece  of  carded  wool  which  is  gathered  into 
a  sliver.  [Doffer.]  (Knight.) 

dog,  *doge,  *dogg,  *dogge,  s.  &  a.  [O.  H.  Ger, 
dog;  Dut.  dog;  Sw.  dogg— a  mastiff;  Dan.  dogge; 
Icel.  doggr ;  0.  Fr.  dogue.] 

A.  ^4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  flesh  of  the  animal  described  under  II.  1. 

“  A  viand  which  the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which 

the  guests  strongly  suspected  to  be  dog.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  re¬ 
proach. 

“Another  time  you  called  me  dog.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

(2)  A  gay  young  fellow  ;  a  “  spark,”  a  “  brick.” 

(3)  A  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  meteor  seen, 
immediately  above  the  horizon,  generally  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset;  viewed  as  a  certain  prog¬ 
nostic  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  If  this  be 
seen  before  sunrise,  it  is  believed  that  (as  they  ex¬ 
press  themselves)  it  will  bark  before  night;  if  after 
sunset,  that  it  will  Dark  before  morning ;  if  while 
the  sun  is  up,  the  prognostic  is  less  attended  to. 
But  seamen  are  not  fond  of  these  meteors  at  any 
time,  especially  in  winter.  In  summer  they  often 
prognosticate  warm  weather.  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zobl.:  A  well-known  animal  belonging  to  the 
genus  Canis  (q.  v.).  The  Common  Dog,  Canis  famil- 
iaris,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties  is  essentially  a 
domestic  animal,  and  as  such  has  been  man’s  com¬ 
panion  from  remote  periods  ;  for  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  bones  of  a  canine  animal  found  in 
the  Danish  Kitchen  Middens,  and  consequently  of 
Neolithic  period,  were  those  of  a  dog.  “  The  dog,” 
says  Cuvier,  “  is  the  most  useful  conquest  that  man 
has  made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our  prop¬ 
erty  ;  each  individual  is  devoted  to  his  master, 
adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and  defends  his 
property,  and  remains  attached  to  him  even  unto 
death  ;  and  all  this  springs  not  from  mere  necessity, 
but  from  a  true  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  highly  developed  power  of  smell¬ 
ing  of  the  dog  have  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of 
man  against  the  other  animals,  and  were  perhaps, 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society.”  It  was 
formerly  believed  that  all  dogs  were  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor,  but  the  more  careful  researches 
made  of  late  years  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  sprung  from  several  different  species  of 
wolves  and  jackals.  Well-marked  varieties  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  to-day  [Bull-dog,  Greyhound] 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  Thus,  a  mastiff  oc¬ 
curs  on  an  Assyrian  monument ;  while  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  sculptures  the  prototypes  of  the  greyhound, 
the  Arab  boarhound,  with  its  tightly-curled  fail,  and 
the  short-legged  turnspit  are  represented.  Though 
principally  employed  in  the  chase,  dogs  have  been 
put  to  various  uses  at  different  times  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  places.  The  Esquimaux,  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  descended  from  dogs,  employ  them  to  draw 
their  sledges.  For  purposes  of  light  draught  they 
were  at  one  time  largely  resorted  to  in  England,  an 
employment  for  which  others  are  still  called  into 
requisition  on  the  continent.  With  some  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  the  dog  was  an  object  of 
worship,  and  by  the  Japanese  it  is  held  in  great 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  dogs  to  certain  of  their 
deities  ;  while,  per  contra,  dogs  have  also  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  executioners  and  even  as  living  tombs. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  feral  or  wild  dogs  inhab¬ 
iting  several  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Dingo 
in  Australia,  the  Indian  Wild-dog  or  Dhole,  the 
Pariah  dogs,  &c.  (q.  v.),  all  of  which  are  merely 
domestic  varieties  that,  have  run  wild. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  to  two  constellations  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Greater  Dog,  Canis 
Major,  and  the  Lesser  Dog,  Canis  Minor.  [Canic¬ 
ula.] 

“Among  the  southern  constellations,  two  there  are  who 
bear  the  name  of  the  dog ;  the  one  in  sixteen  degrees  lati¬ 
tude,  containing  on  the  left  thigh  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  usually  called  Procyon  or  Anticanus.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sne-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  Mech. :  A  name  given  to  various  mechanical  Orion,  of  Geryon  [a  two-headed  dog]  .  .  .  I  cannot  dog-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  that  of  a. 

contrivances  acting  as  holdfasts ;  a  device  with  a  but  suppose  they  were  titles  of  so  many  deities,  or  else  dog.  . 

tooth  which  penetrates  or  grips  an  object  and  de-  of  their  priests,  who  were  denominated  from  their  of-  Dog-headed  Baboons :  The  various  species  of  the- 

tains  it.  The  analogy  and  inference  Qf  the  name  is  &ce.’ ”—J.  F.  M’Lennan,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  vi.  (new 

’  *  ’  . v  series;,  o<y. 


that  the  device  has  a  tooth  and  bites. 

(1)  Pile-driving:  A  grappling-iron  or  grab,  usually 
with  jaws,  and  adapted  to  raise  the  monkey  of  a 
pile-driver.  When  the  jaws  open  the  object  is 
dropped  or  released.  [Pile-driver.] 

(2)  Well-boring:  A  grab  for  clutching  well-tubes 
or  tools,  in  withdrawing  them  from  bored,  drilled, 
or  driven  wells.  [Grab.] 

(3)  Turning:  A  clamp  fastened  to  a  piece  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  centers  of  a  lathe,  and  by  which  the 
rotation  of  the  chuck  or  face-plate  is  imparted  to 
the  piece  to  be  turned. 

(4)  A  click  or  pallet  adapted  to  engage  the  teeth 
of  a  ratchet-wheel,  to  restrain  the  back  action ;  a 
slick  or  pawl.  [Ratchet,  Windlass.] 

)  ( 5)  Machinery : 

'  (a)  The  converging  set  screws  which  establish  the 

,  bed-tool  of  a  punching-press  in  direct  coincidence 
with  the  punch. 

(b)  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  staff  to  the  rest, 
chuck,  or  carriage,  while  being  cut,  sawed,  planed, 
or  drilled. 

(c)  An  adjustable  stop  placed  in  a  machine  to 
change  direction  of  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  feed- 
motion,  or  in  jacking,  shaping,  or  planing -machines. 

S  Hoisting  and  Hauling : 

A  grappling-iron  with  a  fang  which  is  driven 
into  an  object  to  be  raised  or  moved.  In  the  con¬ 
tinuous  system  of  feed  in  saw-mills,  the  chain  has 
a  number  of  dogs  attached  to  different  portions  of 
its  length.  Dogs  are  also  used  for  securing  and 
towing  floating  logs  and  in  shifting  or  loading  logs 
on  the  ground  or  carriage. 

(6)  A  ring-dog  or  span-dog:  two  dogs  shackled 


dog-binder,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthemis  cotula. 

dog-bobbins,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Arum,  maculatum.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 
dog-bolt  (1),  s. 

1.  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over  the  trunnion  of 
a  gun. 

2.  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang. 

“  Bolts  not  unlike  our  dog-bolts.” — Archceologia,  ji.  555 
(1824).  ( Davies . ) 

*d0g-b0lt  (2),  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  . 

1.  The  coarser  part  of  flour;  meal  for  dogs. 

2.  An  expression  of  reproach,  scorn,  or  contempt ; 
a  low  wretch  or  villain. 

“  To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a,  dog-bolt.” 

Beaum.  (Si  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  base,  degraded. 

“  His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low, 

That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 

Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend.” 

Butler:  Audi  bras,  II.  i.  39-41. 

dog-briar,  dog-brier,  s.  The  Dog-rose  (q.  v.). 
dog-cabbage,  dog’s-cabbage,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  or  herb  belonging  to  the  order 
Chenopodiaceee.  It  is  used  as  a  potherb;  it  is 
slightly  purgative  and  acrid.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

dog-cart,  s.  A  sportsman’s  vehicle  having  shafts 


genus  Cynocephalus.  They  are  called  also  the  Dog» 
headed  Monkeys,  and  the  Howling  Monkeys  of  [he 
Old  World.  [Cynocephalus.  ] 

Dog-headed  Monkeys:  The  same  as  Dog-headed 
Baboons  ( q.  v.). 

dog-heather,  s. 

Bot.:  Calluna  vulgarjs.  (Scotch.) 

dog-hip,  dog’s  hippens,  s.  The  fruit  or  hip  of 
B  os  a  canina.  (Scotch.) 

dog-hook,  s. 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong  to  drive  into  a 
log.  [Dog.] 

2.  A  wrench  for  unscrewing  the  coupling  of  iron 
boring-rods.  A  spanner. 

dog-job,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

dog-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  dogs. 

“  I  have  had  it  by  me  some  time,  it  was  written  by  a 
dog-keeper  of  my  grandfather’s.” — Swift:  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*dog-killer,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to  kill  dogs 
in  the  hot  months,  when  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  apt  to  run  mad. 

“  The  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a  carman,  now  of  tha 
dog-killer,  in  this  month  of  August,  and  in  the  winter  of 
a  seller  of  tinderboxes.” — B.  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair, 
ii.  1. 

f  In  a  note  in  loc.  cit.  Gifford  says :  “  This  is  the- 
first  mention  which  I  have  found  in  our  old  writers 
of  a  practice  very  common  on  the  Continent.  The 
public  officers,  whenever  an  epidemic  madness  of 
these  animals  is  suspected,  patrol  the  streets  with 
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together  by  a  ring,  and  used  for  hauling  or  hoisting,  and  two  wheels,  with  a  box  beneath  the  seat  for  poisoned  balls  of  flour  or  meat  in  their  pockets,  to 
(c)  Sling-dogs :  two  dogs  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  setters  or  pointers 


used,  in  hoisting  barrels ;  a  span-shackle 

(7)  Joinery:  A  bench-dog  is  a  clamp,  and  holds 
the  timber  by  its  tusk. 

(8)  Sawing :  A  rod  on  the  head  or  tail  block  of  a 
saw  mill  carriage,  by  which  the  log  is  secured  in 
position.  The  dog  is  pivoted  to  the  block,  and  its 
tooth  is  driven  into  the  log.  It  varies  in  form  on 
the  head  and  tail  blocks  respectively. 

(9) .  Shipbuilding:  The  last  detent  or  support 
knocked  away  at  the  launching  of  a  ship ;  a  dog- 
shore. 

(10)  Locksmith.:  A  projection,  tooth,  tusk,  or  jag 
in  a  lock,  acting  as  a  detent.  Especially  used  in 
tumbler-locks. 

(11)  Domestic:  An  andiron. 

“The  iron  doggs  bear  the  burden  of  the  fuel.” — Fuller: 
Worthies,  ch.  ix. 

(12)  Smith. :  A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in  shoe¬ 
ing— A  e.,  hooping— cart-wheels. 

(13)  Gunnery :  The  hammer  of  a  pistol  or  fire¬ 
lock  ;  called  also  Dog-head  (q.  v.). 

“He  lets  fall  the  dog,  the  pistol  goes  off,  and.  his  wife  is 
killed  with  it.” — Law:  Memorials,  p.  226. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Used  to  express  degeneracy,  worthlessness, 
poorness,  or  meanness;  as,  dog- rose,  do</-latin. 

2.  Used  to  express  the  male  of  an  animal ;  as,  dog¬ 
fox,  dog- otter,  &c. 

IF  (1)  A  dead  dog:  A  thing  of  no  worth. 


[Dog-chowp.] 

The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina. 


(Brit- 


dog-cherry,  s. 
dog-chowp,  s. 

ten  &  Holland.) 

dog-cole,  s. 

Bot. :  The  plant  Dogbane  (q.  v.). 

*dog-COOk,  s.  A  man  cook. 

“  A  first-rate dog-coo/c  and  assistants.” — T.  Hook:  Man  of 
Many  Friends.  {Davies.) 

dog- daisy,  s.  [Daisy.] 
dog-days,  s.  pi.  [Canicular  Days.} 

“  Nor  was  it  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promo¬ 
tion  and  titles,  than  for  a  healthy  man  to  sit  in  the  sun, 
in  the  brightest  dog-days,  and  remain  without  warmth.” — 

Clarendon. 

*dog-drave  (1),  s.  A  kind  of  sea-fish, 
dog-drive,  dog-drave  (2),  s.  A  state  of  ruin, 
dog-drug,  s.  Ruin;  ruinous  circumstances, 
dog-eared,  a.  [Dogeared.] 
dog-eller,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
dog-fancier,  s.  One  who  keeps  and  breeds  dogs 
for  sale. 

dog-fennel,  *dog-fenell,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Anthemis  cotula.  It  is  also  called 


„ _ - -  -  ...  —  „ — - Stinking 

After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  After  ct  dead  dog,  aifter  Mayweed.  The  leaves  some wli at  resemble  Fennel, 

and  its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable.  It  has 
acrid,  emetic  qualities. 

2.  Peucedanum  palustre. 


a  flea.” — 1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 

(2)  To  go  to  the  dogs:  To  be  utterly  ruined;  espe- 

jiall: 


cialiy  when  the  ruin  is  the  result  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
duct. 

(3)  To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs :  To  throw  away 
as  useless. 

“  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I’ll  none  of  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

(4)  A  dog  in  the  manger :  A  churlish,  selfish  per¬ 
son,  who  will  neither  make  use  «tf  a  thing  himself, 
nor  allow  any  one  else  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

dog-and-driver  chuck,  s.  A  chuck  having  two 
parts.  The  dog  slips  upon  and  is  fastened  by  a  set 
screw  to  the  object  to  be  turned.  The  driver  is 
attached  to  the  lathe-mandrel,  and  has; a  projecting 
arm  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  clog,  and 
causes  it  and  the  work  to  revolve  with  the  mandrel. 
(Knight.) 

dog-ape,  s.  A  male  ape. 

“  That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of 
two  dog-apes.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

dog-bane,  s.  [Dogbane.] 

dog-banner,  s, 


(Britten  db  Holland.) 

dog-fingers,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 
dog-finkle,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthemis  cotula. 
dog-fish,  s.  [Dogfish.] 
dog-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  (Britten 
<&  Holland.) 

dog-fox,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  male  fox.  ’ 

“  Seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep, 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 

Answered  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  26. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  crafty,  cunning  fellow. 

“That  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth  a 
blackberry.” — Shakesp.:  Tvoilus  and  Cressida,  v.  4. 

dog-gowan,  s. 

Bot.:  The  weak-scented  Feverfew.  (Jamieson.) 


fling  down  before  them  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger.” 

dog-latin,  s.  Barbarous,  ungrammatical  Latin. 

“It  was  much  if  the  secretary  to  whom  was  intrusted1 
the  direction  of  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  had  a 
sufficient  smattering  of  dog-latin  to  make  himself  under¬ 
stood.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxjii. 

*dog-leach,  *dog-leech,  s.  A  dog  doctor :  used 

as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

“Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not 
the  causes  of  any  disease.  Dog-leaches.” — Ford:  Lover’s 
Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

dog-leg,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Dog-leg  chisel :  A  crooked-shanked  chisel  used  in. 
smoothing  the  bottoms  of  grooves. 

dog-legged,  a.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Dog-legged  fence:  A  peculiar  kind  of  fence  used 
by  squatters  in  Australia. 

Dog-legged  stairs :  A  flight  of  stairs  without  any 
well-hole,  and  used  in  confined  situations.  Tha- 
flight  goes  up,  winds  in  a  semicircle,  and  then, 
mounts  again  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  first. 
The  steps  are  fixed  to  strings,  newels,  and  car¬ 
riages  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  the  inferior  kind 
only  terminate  on  the  side  of  the  string,  without 
any  housing.  , 

dog-letter,  dog’s-letter,  s.  The  letter  R,  from, 
its  sound  ;  also  called  Canine  letter. 

dog-lichen,  s. 

Bot.:  A  lichen,  Peltidea  canina. 

dog-logic,  s.  Barbarous  logic.  [Dog-latin.] 

“  You  have  proved  it  by  dog-logic.”— Swift:  Horrid  Plot 
discovered  by  Harlequin. 

*dog-!ooked,  a.  With  a  disreputable,  hang-dog 
look. 

“A  wretched  kind  of  a  dog-looked  fellow.” — If  Estrange: 
Visions  of  Quevedo,  ch.  i.  {Davies. ) 

dog-mad,  a.  Like  a  dog  affected  with  hydro¬ 
phobia  ;  quite  mad,  rabid. 

“  He  was  troubled  with  a  disease,  reverse  to  that  called 
the  stinging  of  the  tarantula;  and  would  run  dog-mad,  at 
the  noise  of  music,  especially  a  pair  of  bag-pipes.” — Swift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  2.  J 

dog-mercury,  s.  [Dog’s-mercury.] 

.  dog-muzzle,  s.  A  wire  cage  over  the  nose  and 
jaws  ot  a  dog  to  keep  it  from  biting,  or  a  strap 
around  the  jaws  to  keep  them  shut. 

dog-nail,  s.  A  large  nail  with  a  projecting  tooth 
or  lug  on  one  side ;  used  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  by  locksmiths  and  carpenters. 

dog-name,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  people  or 
tribe  on  account  of  their  having  a  dog  or  a  dog 


Bot.:  The  wild  Camomile,  probably  Anthemis  Probably  M atricaria inodora.  (Britten  <& Holland.)  being  (q.  v.)  for  their  divinity.  (See  extract  under 


dog-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticum  repens 


cotula.  (Britten  db  Holland.) 

dog-being,  s.  A  fabulous  being,  either  dreaded 
as  a  portent  of  impending  evil  or  worshiped  as  a 
divinity. 

“On  these  dog-beings  Bryant  has  some  remarks  in  “  And  you,  ye  doil’d  dotard,  ye  stand  there  hammering 
which  we  are  disposed  to  concur.  *  When  I  read  of  the  dog-heads  for  fules  that  will  never  snap  them  at  a  Hi*Th- 
brazen  dog  of  Vulcan  (he  says),  of  the  dogs  of  Erigone,  of  landman.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 


*dog-head,  s.  The  hammer  of  a  firelock,  or  that 
part  of  the  lock  which  holds  the  flint. 


Dog-tribe.) 

dog-nettle,  s.  * 

,  -?°h<  (1 )  Lamium  purpureum,  (2)  Galeopsis  tetra - 
hit,  (A)  Urtica  urens.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dog-nose  vise,  s. 

Locksmith:  A  hand-vise  with  long,  slender 
pointed  jaws.  Called  also  Pig-nose  vise. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or*  wore.  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sin:  mute.  uub.  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  m  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw;. 


dogbelt 


dog 

■nog-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  campestre. 

dog-of-the-marsh. 

Palceont. :  A  small  fox-like  animal  found  in  the 
lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  Germany. 

dog-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  JEthusa  cynanium;  a  common  weed  be* 
longing  to  the  order  Umbelliferse.  It  is  a  strong 
■poison.  Also  called  Dog-poison  and  Fool’s-parsley. 

*dog-pig,  s.  A  sucking-pig. 

“  Sold  for  as  good  Westminster  dog-pigs.” — Ford  Witch 
of  Edmonton,  v.  2. 

dog-poison,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Dog-parsley  (q.  v.). 

dog-power,  s.  A  machine  by  which  the  weight 
of  a  dog  in  traveling  in  a  drum  or  on  an  endless 
track  is  made  to  rotate  a  spit,  or  drive  the  dasher 
of  a  churn.  The  turnspit-dogs  of  the  last  and  pre¬ 
vious  centuries  ran  on  the  inside  of  a  hollow  tread- 
wheel,  which  rotated  with  their  weight  and  com¬ 
municated  motion  by  a  band  to  the  spit.  [Roast¬ 
ing-jack.]  In  the  modern  dog-powers  the  animal 
walks  on  an  endless  chain-track,  which  slips  to  the 
rear,  rotating  a  drum  which  oscillates  an  arm,  and 
vertical  reciprocation  is  given  to  a  lever  and  the 
-churn-dasher.  {Knight.) 

\  *dog-ray,  *dog-reie,  s.  The  Dog-fish.  {Harri- 
son:  Descript,  of  England,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  iii.) 

dog-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  [Dogkose.] 

dog-rung,  s.  One  of  the  spars  which  connect  the 
stilts  of  a  plow. 

dog-saint,  s.  A  saint  credited  with  the  special 
protection  and  patronage  of  dogs. 

“What  I  venture  to  suggest  is  that  our  story  of  Mother 
Hubbard,  with  her  cere  for  her  dog,  is  derived  from 
the  legend  of  the  dog-saint  Hubert.” — Athenaeum,  Feb.  24, 
1883,  p.  248. 

dog-shore,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  two  struts  which  hold  the 
cradle  of  the  ship  from  sliding  on  the  slip-ways 
when  the  keel-blocks  are  taken  out.  The  lower  end 
of  each  dog-shore  abuts  against  the  upper  end  of 
the  rib-band  of  the  slip-way,  and  the  upper  end 
against  the  dog-cleat,  which  is  bolted  to  the  side  of 
the  bilge-way.  Beneath  each  dog-shore  is  a  small 
block  called  a  trigger.  In  launching,  the  triggers 
are  removed,  the  dog-shores  knocked  down,  and  the 
ship-cradle  freed,  so  that,  carrying  the  vessel,  it 
slides  down  the  slip-ways.  The  signal  for  launching 
is,  “  Down  dog-shores.”  [Launch.] 

“  The  subterranean  forest  of  dog-shores  and  stays  that 
hold  her  up.” — Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xxiv. 

dog-sick,  *dOg-sicke,  a.  Exceedingly  sick; 
vomiting. 

“He  that  saith  he  is  dog-sicke,  or  sick  as  a  dog,  mean- 
eth,  doubtlesse,  a  sick  dog.” — Dijet.  Dry  Dinner  (1599;. 

dog-sleep,  s. 

1.  A  pretended  or  counterfeit  sleep. 

“  What  the  common  people  call  dog-sleep.” — Addison. 

2.  A  very  light,  fitful  sleep,  easily  disturbed  by  the 
slightest  sound. 

“  My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  is  called  dog- 
eleep.” — De  Quincey:  Opium-eater,  p.  35. 

dog-standard,  dog-stander,  s. 

Bot. :  The  plant  Ragwort. 

dog-star,  s. 

1.  Astron.:  Sirius,  the  principal  star  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Canis  Major.  [Canicula.] 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  occupies  the  chief  place,  or 
takes  "a  prouynent  position  in  any  company  or 
society. 

“  The  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 

Where  ail  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die.” 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

dog-stealing,  s.  The  offense  of  stealing  a  dog, 
aiding  and  abetting  others  in  doing  so,  or  corruptly 
taking  money  for  the  animal’s  recovery.  In  most 
States  of  the  Union  this  offense  is  not  punishable 
at  law  unless  the  animal  stolen  be  assessed  and 
taxed  by  the  state— dogs  being  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  ferae  naturae. 

dog-stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  stopper  put  on  to  the  cable  to  enable  it 
to  be  bitted,  or  to  permit  the  messenger  to  be 
.fleeted. 

dog-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  arvensis. 

•dog-tick,  *dogge-t$rke,  s.  A  dog-louse. 

“ Dogge-tyke  or  louse:  Ricinus.” — Huloet. 

dog-tired,  a.  Very  tired;  tired  out,  exhausted. 
'[Dog-weary.] 

“  Dog-tired  and  surfeited  with  pleasure.”— T.  Hughes  r 
Tom  Brown’s  School-Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 
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dog-tooth,  s.  [Dogtooth.] 
dog-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (I)  Cornus  sanguinea,  (2)  Euonymus  europ- 
eews,  (3)  Sambucus  nigra,  (4)  Alnus  glutinosa. 
{Britten  eft  Holland.) 

dog-tribe,  s.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“  There  were  dog-tribes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  we 
must  assume  the  Cynocephali  in  Lybia  to  have  been, 
whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  a  race  of  men  with  the 
heads  of  dogs,  and  the  Cynodontes,  both  named,  as  Bryant 
observes,  from  their  god — fable  adding  in  each  case  the 
physical  peculiarity  in  explanation  of  the  dog-name 
J.  F.  M’ Lennan,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  vi.  (new  series),  580. 
[Dog-name.] 

dog-trick,  *dog-tricke,  s.  [Dogtrick.] 
dog-trot,  s.  [Dogtrot.] 
dog-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  sylvatica  or  canina.  {Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

dog-weary,  a.  Tired  out ;  dead  tired,  exhausted. 

“  O  master,  master,  I  have  watched  so  long, 

That  I’m  dog-weary 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  iv.  2. 

dog-wheat,  s.  [Dog-grass.] 

dog-whelk,  s.  A  common  name  for  A Jassa  reti¬ 
culata,  a  species  of  univalve  shells. 

*dog-whipper,  s.  A  beadle  or  person  appointed 
to  keep  stray  dogs  away  from  churches.  {Eng.) 

“It  were  verie  good  the  dog-whipper  in  Paules  would 
have  a  care  of  this  in  his  unsaverie  visitation  everie  Sat- 
erday, ’’—Nash :  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592.  (Nares. ) 

dog’s-bane,  s.  [Dogbane.] 

dog’s-berry  tree,  s.  Cornus  sanguinea.  [Dog¬ 
wood.] 

dog’s-camomile,  s.  [Camomile.] 
dog’s-camovyne,  s.  [Camovyne.] 
dog’s-cods,  dog’s-cullions,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Orchis, 
dog’s-cole,  s. 

Bot. :  Mercurialis  perennis.  {Britten  efi  Holland.) 
dog’s-dogger,  s. 

Bot. :  Orchis  mascula. 

dog’s-ear,  s.  A  corner  of  a  leaf  of  a  book  turned 
down  like  a  dog’s  ear. 

“  With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hands,  I  did  make  plain 
and  smooth  the  dog’s-ears  throughout  our  great  Bible.” — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope:  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

dog’s-ear,  v.t.  To  turn  the  corners  of  the  leaves 
of  a  book  by  careless  handling. 

dog’s-eared,  a.  Having  the  corners  of  the  leaves 
turned  down. 

“  Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 

Who  starve  upon  a  dog’s-eared.  Pentateuch.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  401,  402. 
*dog’s-face,  s.  A  term  of  reproach. 

“Quoth  he,  thou  drunken,  dog’s-face  coward.” 

Homer  a  la  Mode  (1665). 

dog’s-fennel,  s.  [Dog-fennel.] 
dog’s-grass,  s.  [Dog-grass,] 
dog’s-meat,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Coarse  meat  given  as  food  to  dogs. 

2.  Fig. :  Refuse,  rubbish. 

“His  reverence  bought  of  me  the  flower  of  all  .he 
market;  these  are  but  dog’ s-meat  to  'em.” — Dryden:  Don 
Sebastian,  i.  2. 

dog’s-lug,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  same  as  Dog’s-ear  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.  {Bot.):  Foxglove, Digitalis  'purpurea. 
dog’s-mercury,  dog-mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  Mercurialis  perennis,  an  herb  belonging  to 
the  order  Euphorbiacese.  It  is  common  on  road¬ 
sides  and  in  woods.  A  spurious  kind  of  mercury,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  French  mercury, 
M.  annua,  which  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
( Britten  eft  Holland.)  It  is  an  active  poison,  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  burning  head¬ 
ache,  convulsions,  and  death. 

dog’s-nose,  s.  A  mixture  of  gin,  beer,  lemon- 
juice,  sugar,  nutmeg,  &c.,  stirred  up  by  injecting 
into  it  aerated  or  Seltzer  water  from  a  fountain. 

“  Dog’s-nose,  which  your  committee  find  upon  inquiry 
to  be  compounded  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin,  and 
nutmeg.” — Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiii. 

dog’s-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Scrophularia  canina,  a  kind  of  Figwort. 
dog’s-tail,  s.  The  constellation  Ursa  Minor. 
dog’s-tail  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Cynosurus  cristatus.  [Cynosures.] 
dog’s-tansy,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  anserina. 


dog’s-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  Oynoglossum  officinale,  also  called  Hound’s- 
tongue. 

“Borage,  spikenard,  dog’s-tongue,  our  lady’s  mantle, 
feverfew,  and  Faith.” — Charles  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth, 
ch.  xciv.  {Davies.) 

dog’s-tooth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog-tooth,  a  canine  tooth.  [Dog¬ 
tooth.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  [Dog’s-tooth  Ornament.] 

2.  Masonry :  A  sharp  steel  punch  used  by  marble- 
workers. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

dog’s-tooth  ornament,  s. 

Arch. :  A  species  of  ornament  or  molding  com¬ 
monly  used  in  First  Pointed  or  Early  English  work. 
Mr.  W igley  as¬ 
signs  its  origin 
to  the  Holy 
Land.  Its  use  in 
Western  archi¬ 
tecture  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the 
period  of  the 
first  crusades. 

dog’s-tooth 
grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Triticumca- 
ninum. 

2.  Cy  no  d  on 
dactylon,  a  per- 
enniai  plant, 
found  on  sandy 
shores.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July  and 
August.  The  Dog’s-tooth  Ornament, 
flowering 

branches  are  about  six  inches  high,  each  bearing 
four  or  five  linear  spikes.  The  root  is  creeping  and 
rough  ;  the  glumes  smooth ;  ieaves  tapering,  hairy, 
with  long,  smooth  sheaths.  -> 

dog’s-tooth  spar,  dog-tooth  spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  scalenohedral  form  of  calc-spar,  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  crystals,  which  remotely 
resemble  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

dog’s-tooth  violet,  s. 

Bot. ;  A  bulbous  plant,  Erythrohium  dens  canis,  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  bears  a 
single  large,  lily-like,  purple  flower.  The  leaves, 
two  in  number,  are  smooth,  and  spotted  with 
purple. 

dog,  v.  t,  [Dog,  s-3 

1.  To  follow  or  hunt  after  insidiously,  like  a  dog? 
to  track  the  footsteps  or  movements  of. 

“I  have  dogged  him  like  his  murderer.” — Shakesp. t 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  closely. 

“  I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both.” 

Milton:  Cornus,  405. 

*3.  To  furnish  with  dogs, 

“Instead  of  manning,  they  dogged  their  capitol.”— Ful¬ 
ler:  Worthies;  Somerset,  ii.  276.  {Davies.) 

*4.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together. 

“  Pd  for  iiijli- of  leade  to  dog  the  stones  together  of  ye 
steple  wyndowe.” — Records  of  St.  Michael' s,  Bishop  Stort • 
ford,  1691  (ed.  1882),  p.  65. 

*d6g'-kl,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dogalis,  for  ducalis,  from 
dux  (genit.  clucis)  =  a  leader,  a  ruler.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  doge  (q.  v»). 

do-ga'-na,  s.  [Ital.]  A  custom-house.  [Douane.] 

d5g-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dog{e) ;  -ate.]  The  position, 
office,  or  rank  of  a  doge, 

dog  -bane,  dog’§  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  bane, 
from  its  being  considered  poisonous  to  dogs.] 

1,  Singular: 

(1)  {Of  both  forms) :  The  genus  Apocynum  (q.  v,). 

(2)  {Of  the  form,  dog’sbane) :  Aconituni  cynocto- 
num,  a  ranunculaceous  plant. 

2.  PI.  {Dogbanes)  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Apocynaceee  (q.  v.). 

dog  -bee,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  bee.] 

1.  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs. 

2.  A  male  bee. 

dog  -belt,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  belt.] 

Coal-mining :  A  term  applied  to  a  belt  of  strong, 
broad  leather,  worn  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 
chain  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
dans  or  sledges  in  the  lower  workings.  The  chain 
passes  between  the  legs  of  the  men. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


dogberry 
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dogmatic 


d8g  -ber-r^  (l),s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  berry.'] 

Botany  : 

1.  Cornus  sanguinea,  “  because  the  berries  are 
not  tit  to  be  eaten,  or  to  be  given  to  a  dog.”  (Park; 
Britten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  Viburnum  opulus. 

3.  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi. 

4.  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dogberry-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Dogwood  (q.  v.). 

Dog  -ber-ry  (2),  s.  [For  derivation  see  def.]  An 
ignorant,  conceited,  but  good-natured  constable  in 
Shakespeare’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  whose  great 
ambition  consisted  in  wishing  to  bo  "writ  down 
an  ass”  (iv.  2).  From  Dogberry’s  propensity  to 
meddle,  the  name  is  often  given  to  officious  police¬ 
men  ;  while  his  ignorance  and  couceit  havo  caused 
it  to  be  applied  to  incapable  and  overbearing  mag¬ 
istrates. 

dog -§heap,  a.  [Eng.  dog ,  and  cheap.  According 
to  Prof.  Skeat,  dog  represents  Sw.  dial.  dogr=very.] 
Extremely  cheap,  dirt-cheap  (q.  v.). 

“Good  store  of  harlots,  say  you,  and  dogcheap f” — 
Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

doge,  s.  [Ital.  doge ,  dogio  =  a  captain,  a  doge,  a 
provincial  form  of  duce,  duca;  Lat.  ducem,  accus. 
of  dux- a  general ;  duco= to  lead.]  The  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  The 
first  doge  of  Venice  was  Anafesto  Paululio,  elected 
697  ;  the  last  Luigi  Manin,  in  1797.  The  first  doge  of 
Genoa  was  Simone  Boccanegra,  in  1339. 

“  The  1  ong  file 

Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  15. 
dog  -eared,  a.  [Eng.  don,  and  eared.)  A  term 
applied  to  a  book  of  which  the  corners  of  the  leaves 
are  turned  down  by  careless  handling ;  dog’s-eared. 

“He  might  be  considered  as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had 
ten  or  twelve  dogeared  volumes  on  his  shelves.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

do  ge-ate,  s.  [Dogate.] 

do  ge-less,  a.  [Eng.  doge,  and  less.]  -Witlioutor 
deprived  of  a  doge  or  governor. 

“  Mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city’s  vanished  sway.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  4. 
dog-fish,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  name  given  to  any  species  of  the 
genus  Scyllium,  the  type  of  the  family  Scylliidse. 
Dogfish  are  like  small  sharks,  but  have  the  anal 
fin  nearer  the  head  than  the  second  dorsal  one. 
They  are,  moreover,  oviparous.  Of  the  known 
species,  which  are  about  eleven,  the  Small-spotted 
Dogfish  (Scyllium  canicula),  the  Large-spotted  Dog¬ 
fish  (S.  catulus),  and  the  Black-mouthed  Dogfish 
(S.  melanostomum)  are  the  best  known.  The  egg 
cases  are  curious  bodies,  like  purses.,  barrows,  or 
cradles,  rectangular  in  form,  and  furnished  at  each 
angle  with  long  filamentous  processes.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  Mermaids  purses.  Sea  purses, 
&c. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  to  the  family  Scylliidm 

(q.  v.). 

dog  -flsh-er,  s.  [English  dog,  and  fisher.]  The 
same  as  Dogfish  (q.  v.). 

“  The  dogfisher  is  good  against  the  falling  sickness.” — 
Walton. 

dog-fly,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  fly.] 

1.  Literally: 

Entom.:  A  species  of  fly  infesting  woods  and 
bushes.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  and  its  bite  is 
very  sharp  and  especially  troublesome  to  dogs. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  epithet  of  contempt  or  scorn. 

“Thou  dogfly,  what’s  the  cause 
Thou  makest  gods  fight  thus?  ” 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad. 

dogged,  pa.  par.  [Dog,  v.] 
dog  -ged,  *dog-et,  *dog-gid,  *dog-gyd,  ♦dog¬ 
gy  de,  a.  [Eng.  dog ;  -ed.] 

I.  Lit. :  Like  or  resembling  a  dog. 

“  Doggyd.  Caninus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Sullen,  sour,  morose,  ill-humored,  gloomy. 

“  He  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party 
man.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Obstinate,  sullenly  persistent. 

“You  are  so  dogged  now,  you  think  no  man’s  mistress 
handsome  but  your  own.” — Dryden:  Marriope-cc-la-mode, 

ii.  1. 

dog'-ged-ly,  *dog-get-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dogged ,  a. ; 

-ly.] 

1.  In  a  sullen,  sour,  morose,  or  ill-humored  man¬ 
ner  ;  gloomily,  sullenly. 

“To  abuse  me  and  use  me  as  doggedly  as  before.” — State 
Trials;  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  Overbury  (1615). 

2.  Obstinately,  with  sullen  persistence. 

“A  man  may  always  write  well,  when  he  will  set  him¬ 
self  doggedly  to  it.” — Boswell.  Johnson. 


dog  -  ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dogged,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dogged ;  sourness,  morose¬ 
ness,  ill-humor,  gloominess. 

“Your  doggedness  and  niggardize  flung  from  ye.” 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

2.  Obstinacy,  sullen  persistency. 

dog -ger  (1),  s.  [Dutch  dogger-boot=  a  fishing- 
boat:  dogger— a.  cod,  and  boot=a.  boat.] 

Naut.:  A  two-masted  fishing-vessel  with  bluff 
bows,  used  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  an  extensive  shoal 
in  the  center  of 
the  North  Sea. 

It  is  about 
eighty  tons 
burden,  and 
has  a  well  in 
the  middle  to 
bring  fish  alive 
to  shore. 

♦dogger- 
fish,  s.  I  ish 
brought  in 
ships.  (Whar¬ 
ton.) 

dog'-ger  (2), 
dog-gar,  s. 

tE  ty  mol.  un- 
mown]  A 
kind  of  coarse 
ironstone 
mixed  with  sil- 

ica  and  alum,  found  in  mines  with  alum-rock. 

“  The  most  uncommon  variety  of  tin  is  incumbent  on  a 


coarse  ironstone, 
p.  253. 


or  doggar.” — 17 re:  Hist.  Rutherglen, 


dog  -ger-el,  *dog-er-el,  dog-grel,  a.  &  s.  [Ety- 
mol.  unknown.] 

A.  As  adj. :  An  epithet  originally  applied  to  verses 
of  a  loose,  irregular  measure,  such  as  those  in  Hudi- 
bras;  now  applied  generally  to  loose,  mean  verses, 
destitute  alike  of  meaning  and  rhythm ;  mean, 
worthless. 

“  It  was  turned  into  doggerel  rhymes.” — Macaulay Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Verses  written  without  regard  to 
regularity  in  rhythm  or  rhyme;  mean,  worthless, 
wretched  poetry. 

“  His  doggerel  is  consequently  not  without  historical 
value.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

dog  -ger-el,  dog-grel,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Doggerel,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  repeat  frequently  and  in  poor 
language. 

“  Were  I  disposed  t odoggrei  it.” — Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  43.  (Davies.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  write  doggerel  rhymes;  to  dog- 
gerelize.  (C.  Beade.) 

dog -ger-el-ist,  s.  [English  doggerel;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  doggerel  verses;  a  mean,  wretched  poet. 

“The  greatest  modern  doggerelist  was  John  Wolcot, 
better  known  as  Peter  Pindar.” — W.  T.  Chambers. 


dog  -glsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doggish;  -ly.]  In  a 
doggish,  churlish,  sour,  or  morose  manner. 

dog -gish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  doggish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  doggish  ;  churlishness,  moroseness, 
dog  -grel,  a.  &  s.  [Doggerel.] 

*dog-gy,  *dog-gye,  a.  [Eng.  dog;  -y.]  Lika 
dogs ;  currish. 

“  Pack  hence,  doggy e  rakhels.” 

Stanyhurrst :  Virgil’s  JEneid ,  1.  145. 

dog  -heart-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  hearted .) 
Cruel,  unfeeling,  pitiless,  malicious. 

“  Gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghearted  daughters.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  3. 

dog  -hole,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  hole.] 

1.  Lit.  &Min.:  A  small  proving-hole  or  airway, 
usually  less  than  five  feet  high. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  vile  hole,  fit  only  for  a  dog  to 
live  in. 

‘‘France  is  a  doghole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man’s  foot.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  8. 

dog  -house,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  house.]  A  dog- 
kennel. 

dog  -ken-n^l,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  kennel.]  Alittla 
house  or  hut  for  dogs. 

“I  am  desired  to  recommend  a  dogkennel  to  any  that 
shall  want  a  pack.” — Tatler. 
dog  -louse,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  louse.] 

Entom. :  Hcemotopinus  piliferus,  a  parasitical 
insect  that  harbors  on  dogs.  It  is  of  an  ashy-gray 
color. 

♦dog  -ljf,  a.  [Eng.  dog  ;  -ly.]  Like  a  dog ;  having 
the  nature  or  manners  of  a  dog ;  churlish. 

“  Dyogenes,  otherwyse  called  dogly,  because  he  had  some 
condycyons  of  a  dogge — Lord  Rivers:  Dictes. 

dog  mu  (pi.  *dog  -mu-t9.,  dog  -ma§),  s.  [Gr. 
=  that  which  appears  good  or  right  to  one,  from 
dokeo=  to  seem,  perf.  pass,  dedogmai.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  established  principle,  maxim, 
tenet,  or  doctrine,  put  forward  to  be  received  on  the 
authority  of  the  propounder,  as  opposed  to  one  de¬ 
duced  from  experience  or  demonstration. 

“The  dogmata  and  tenets  of  the  Sadducees.” — Bp.  Bull ; 
Works ,  ser.  2. 

II.  Religion: 

1.  A  doctrine  of  religion  stated  in  a  formal  or 
scientific  manner. 

2.  The  corpus  of  Roman  dogmatic  theology; 
chiefly  used  in  seminaries,  iu  such  expressions  as ; 
Dr.  B.  is  our  Professor  of  dogma;  I  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  my  dogma. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dogma  and  doctrine , 
see  Doctrine. 

dog-mat'-ic,  *dog-mat  -ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dog- 

maiicus,  from  Gr.  dogmatikos,  from  dogma=  an 
opinion,  principle ;  Fr.  dogmatique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 


dog-ger-el-Ize,  *dog  -grel-ize,  v.  i.  [English 
doggerel  ;  - ize .]  To  write  doggerel  poetry. 

dog -ger-?l-Iz-er,  *dog  -grel-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng. 
doggereliz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  writes  doggerel  poetry. 

“Then  follows  something  which  will  divert  you,  con¬ 
cerning  some  true  doggrelizers.” — Southey  Letters,  iv.259. 

dog  -ger-lone,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Wreck  or 
ruin  ;  as,  He’s  aw  gane  to  doggerlone.  (Scotch.) 

dog-ger-man,  s.  [Eng.  dogger  (l),s.,  and  maw.] 
A  sailor  employed  on  board  a  dogger. 

♦dog  -ger-jf  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dog ;  -ery ;  as,  quackery 
from  quack.]  Quackery,  humbug;  anything  of  a 
worthless  nature. 

“Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gaslighted, 
continue  doggeries.” — Carlyle. 

dog  -ger-jf  (2),s.  A  low  resort;  a  dirty,  ill-kept 
drinking  place.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

♦dog'-gess,  s.  [Eng.  dog;  -ess.]  A  female  dog, 
a  bitch. 

‘  ‘  Pretty  dog  and  doggesses  to  quarrel  and  bark  at  me.” 
— Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  131. 

dogg'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dog,  v.] 

A  &  B  .As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


I.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or  formal  doc¬ 
trine. 

“Points  of  dogmatic  theology.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons:  Asserting  or  disposed  to  assert 
principles  in  an  authoritative,  arrogant,  or  over¬ 
bearing  manner ;  magisterial,  positive,  obtrusive. 

“He  was  a  dogmatic  and  hearty  theist.” — Cudworth.- 
Intell.  System,  p.  434. 

2.  Of  things :  _ 

(1)  Asserted  in  a  positive,  authoritative,  or  mag¬ 
isterial  manner. 

(2)  Characterized  by  dogmatism  ;  magisterial,  ar¬ 
rogant,  positive. 

“He  expresses  himself  in  the  most  dogmatic  way.” — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dogmatic,  magisterial,  or  posi¬ 
tive  person. 

“  The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmatics,  that  is  to 
Bay,  those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with  passion 
press  to  have  their  opinions  pass  everywhere  for  truth, 
without  any  evident  demonstration.” — Hobbes:  Human 
Nature,  ch.  xiii. 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  following  closely,  or 
tracking  the  footsteps  or  movements  of  another, 
dog-glsh,  a.  [Eng.  dog;  -ish.] 
fl.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dog. 

“  Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat, 

And  ease  a  doggish  pain.” 

Cowper  ■  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 
*2.  Fig.:  Churlish,  snappish,  morose,  sour,  ill- 
humored. 

‘  So  doggish  and  currish  one  to  another.” — Fox:  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  p.  17. 


II.  Technically: 

1,  Singular: 

(1)  Eccl.es.  Hist.:  One  belonging  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  theologians  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  These  orders  were  thus  classed :  1.  The  Dog¬ 
matics,  so  called  because  they  based  their  systems 
or  dogmas  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Fathers.  2.  The  Mystics,  who,  in 
disparagement  of  Scripture,  framed  their  opinions 
according  to  the  dictates  of  spiritual  intuition. 
3.  The  Scholastics,  who  paid  an  almost  sacred  def¬ 
erence  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  w<jlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rCle,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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doit 


(2)  Old  Med. :  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians  founded 
by  Hippocrates,  who  based  their  rules  of  practice 
on  general  principles  or  conclusions  deduced  from 
theoretical  influences.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
Empirics  and  Methodists  (q.  v.). 

.  “  Galen  mentions  in  his  time  but  three  sects  of  physi¬ 
cians,  Empirics,  Methodists,  and  Dogmatics.'’ — Uakewill: 
On  Providence,  p.  244. 

2.  (PI.) :  Doctrinal  theology ;  that  science  which 
deals  with  the  definition  and  statement  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines. 

dog-mat  -I-C3.1,  a.  [Eng.  dogmatic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Dogmatic  (q.  v.). 

dog-mat  -I-cg.l-lJf,  adv.  [En g. dogmatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dogmatical,  magisterial,  positive,  or  dicta¬ 
torial  manner. 

“I  mean  not  ...  to  assert  anything  dogmatically, 
but  only  to  propose  in  order  to  farther  examination.” — 
Sharp:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  On  a  Doubting  Conscience. 

dog-mat  -I-cal-ness,  s.  [English  dogmatical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dogmatical  or  dicta¬ 
torial  ;  positiveness. 

“In  this  were  to  be  considered  the  natures  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  dogmaticalness,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  &c.” — 
Hurd:  Life  of  Warburton. 

dog-mat  -Ics,  s.  [Dogmatic,  B.  II.  2.J 

dog-m.3,-ti§m,  s.  [Gr.  dogmat-,  stem  of  dogma , 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  quality  of  being  dogmatic ; 
dogmaticalness,  arrogance,  or  positiveness  in  asser¬ 
tion. 

“A  freedom  equally  offensive  to  his  dogmatism  as  a  the¬ 
ologian,  and  to  his  pride  as  a  king.” — Robertson:  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.  177. 

dog  -m3-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  dogmatistes,  from  dogma; 
Ft.  dogmatiste.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dogmatic  or  positive  assertor; 
an  arrogant  advancer  of  principles. 

“A  dogmatist  in  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a 
bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  bloody 
persecutor.” — Watts.-  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

*2.  Old  Med. :  The  same  as  Dogmatic,  B.  II.,  1  (2) 
(q.  v.). 

dog  -m?l-tlze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Gr.  dogmatizo.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  dogmatic  or  positive  asser¬ 
tions  ;  to  assert  or  lay  down  principles  dogmatically 
or  positively. 

“  He  had  the  confidence  to  dogmatize  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects.” —  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  assert  or  lay  down  as  a  dogma. 

“  They  would  not  endure  persons  that  would  dogmatize 
anything  which  might  intrench  upon  their  reputation  or 
their  interest.” — Jer.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

dog  -mg.-tlz-er,  s-  [Eng.  dogmatiz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  dogmatizes  ;  a  dogmatic  assertor,  or  advancer 
of  principles  ;  a  dogmatist. 

“Then  is  my  censor  the  guilty  person,  very  dogma- 
tizer.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  y.  139. 

dog  -m^-tlz-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dogmatize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  asserting  or  advancing 
principles  dogmatically;  dogmatism. 

“We  shall  .  .  .  vnplume  dogmatizing ." — Glanvill: 
Scepsis  Scient ijlca,  ch.  ii. 

♦dog'-m3,-t6r-jf,  a.  [Gr.  dogmat,  stem  of  dogma, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Dogmatic. 

dog  -ro§e,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  rose  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  .  .  ,  ,  , 

1.  Rosa  camna,  a  common  plant  m  hedges  and 
thickets.  It  is  also  called  the  Wild  Brier.  The 
fruit  is  known 
as  the  hep  or 
hip. 

“Of  the  rough 
or  hairy  excres¬ 
cence,  those  on 
the  briar,  or  dog- 
rose,  are  a  good 
instance.”  —  Dur¬ 
ham:  Physico- 
Theology. 

I  2.  The  flower 
of  1. 

1  Phar.:  The 
ripe  fruit  of 
Rosa  canina  is 
used  to  prepare 
Confection  or 
Con  serv  e  of 
hips  ( Confectio 
rosce  canince ),  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  kinds  of  pills. 

dog  -Ship,  s.  [A  word  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
lordship,  ladyship,  &c.]  The  individuality  or  char¬ 
acter  of  a  dog. 


Dogrose. 


dog-skin,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  skin  of  a  dog  taDned  and  used 
for  gloves. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a  dog. 

“  Three  pair  of  oiled  dogskin  gloves.” — Tatler,  No.  245. 
dog'-stone§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  dog,  and  stones.] 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  Orchis  mascula.  ( Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holland.) 

dog-t6oth,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  tooth.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Anat. :  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  human  jaw  placed 
between  the  incisors  and  grinders.  They  are  sharp- 
pointed,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 
They  are  also  called  Canines  or  Canine  teeth  (q.v.). 

“The  best  instruments  for  dividing  of  herbs  are  in¬ 
cisor-teeth;  for  dividing  of  flesh,  sharp-pointed  or  dog¬ 
teeth.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Dog’s-tooth,  a.  (q.  v.) 
dog-trick,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  trick.] 

1.  An  ill  turn,  an  ill-natured  practical  joke 

“  Learn  better  manners,  or  I  shall  serve  you  a  dogtrick.” 
— Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  2. 

2.  A  foolish,  silly  action  ;  silliness. 

“Puling  sonnets,  whining  elegies,  the  dog-trickes  of 
love.” — Taylor:  Works  (1630). 

dog'-trot,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  trot.]  A  gentle,  easy 
trot,  like  that  of  a  dog;  a  jog-trot. 

“  This  said,  they  both  advanced,  and  rode 
A  dogtrot  through  the  bawling  crowd.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

dog'-vane,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  vane.] 

Naut. :  A  small  vane,  made  of  cork  and  feathers, 
placed  on  the  weather-rail  as  a  guide  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel  when  the  ship  is  sailing  on  a  wind, 
dog-watch,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  watch.] 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  each  of  two  watches  Qt 
two  hours  each  instead  of  four,  adopted  for  tSe 
purpose  of  varying  the  hours  of  watches  kept  by 
each  part  of  the  crew  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
otherwise  the  same  watch  would  invariably  fall  to 
the  same  men.  In  order  to  obviate  this  the  watches 
are  arranged  thus  :  8  to  12  P.  M.  (a) ;  12  to  4  a.  m.  (6) ; 
4  to  8  a.  m.  (a) ;  8  to  12  A.  m.  (6) ;  12  to  4  p.  m.  (a) ; 
4  to  6  p.  m.  (b),  dog-watch;  6  to  8  P.  m.  (a),  dog¬ 
watch  ;  8  to  12  P.  M.  (b) ,  and  so  on. 
dog  -wood,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  wood.] 

Botany :  A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cornus,  but  more  especially  applied  to  Cornus  san- 
guinea.  [Cornus.]  Dr.  Prior  says  that  it  is  “  not 
so  named  from  the  animal,  but  from  skewers  being 
made  of  it,”  while  Loudon  thinks  the  name  alludes 
to  the  employment  of  a  wash,  prepared  from  the 
leaves  and  branches,  for  dogs  afflicted  with  mange. 

( Britten  &  Holland.)  The  wood  is  hard,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  butchers’  skewers,  toothpicks, 
&c.  The  fruit  is  black,  about  the  size  of  a  currant, 
very  bitter,  and  yields  an  oil  used  in  France  for 
burning  in  lamps  and  for  soapmaking.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  best-known  varieties : 

1.  Cornus  florida :  Isa  common  American  shrub, 
growing  6-10  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  beautiful 
white  clusters  of  flowers,  enlivening  the  hedges  and 
bush  of  the  warmer  portions  of  this  country.  It  is 
productive  of  a  bark  much  valued  as  an  anti-peri¬ 
odic  in  ague,  &c.,  and  its  woodj  which  is  hard,  white, 
and  close  grained,  is  useful  in  various  ways.  One 
unique  use  of  its  small  branches  is  to  form  tooth¬ 
brushes,  with  which  women  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  “  dip  ”  snuff.  The  brush  is  formed  by  chew¬ 
ing  the  end  of  a  stick  of  dogwood  until  the  fibers  of 
the  wood  separate  and  assume  a  brush-like  form. 

2.  Euonymus  europoeus :  By  analogy  with  its 
other  names,  such  as  Skewer-wood,  the  meaning 
here  seems  the  same  as  in  1.  But  Loudon  says,  “  It 
is  called  dogwood  because  a  decoction  of  its  leaves 
was  used  to  wash  dogs  to  free  them  from  vermin ;” 
and  this  derivation  receives  some  support  from  an¬ 
other  of  its  synonyms,  Louse-berry  Tree.  ( Britten 
&  Holland.) 

3.  Rhamnus  frangula :  The  dogwood  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  produced  by  this 
shrub.  ( Britten  <fk  Holland.) 

4.  Prunus  padus.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

5.  Viburnum  opulus. 

6.  Solanum  dulcamara :  (Britten  &  Holland,. 

IT  (1)  Black  Dogwood: 

Bot. :  Prunus  padus. 

(2)  White  Dogwood : 

Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus.  (Britten  t&  Holland.) 

dogwood-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  Dogwood,  1. 

2.  Piscidia  erythrina,  a  papilionaceous  tree,  a 

native  of  the  West  Indies.  f 

If  Tasmanian  Dogwood : 

Bot. :  Bedfordia  salicina,  a  small  tree  of  the  Com¬ 
posite  family,  seldom  exceeding  15  feet  in  height. 
Its  wood  is  hard,  of  a  beautiful  grain,  and  used  for 
cabinet  work.  (Smith.) 


dohl,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  pulse  resembling  dried  pease, 
dolled,  a.  [Probably  connected  with  A.  S.  dof= 
stupid.]  [Dull.] 

1.  Dazerl,  stupid,  doting.  (Scotch.) 

“  ‘  And  you,  y edoil’d  dotard,’  replied  his  gentle  help¬ 
mate.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Crazed,  mad. 

doi -ly,  *ddi  -ley,  s.&a.  [Dut.  dwaal—a  towel 
(q.  v.).  (Skeat .)  From  the  name  of  the  first 
maker,  a  Mr.  Doyley,  “  a  very  respectable  ware¬ 
houseman  whose  family  had  resided  in  the  great 
old  house  next  to  Hodsoll’s,  the  banker,  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.”  (Notes  and  Queries.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  species  of  woolen  stuff. 

2.  A  small  napkin  used  at  dessert  to  place  glasses, 
&c.,  on. 

*B  .  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  woolen  stuff  so  called. 
“  Some  doiley  petticoats  and  manteaus  we  have.” — 
Dryden:  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  L 
do  -Ing,  *do-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Do,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Singular: 

1.  The  executing  or  performing  of  any  action, 
deed,  or  duty. 

“An  ability  of  doing  all  such  things,  the  doing  of 
which  may  argue  perfection.”—  Wilkins:  Nat.  Religion, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduct,  behavior,  actions. 

“  Thou  takest  witnesse  of  God  that  He  approve  thi 
doynge.” — Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  174. 

II.  Plural: 

1.  Things  done,  performed,  or  carried  out ;  trans¬ 
actions,  events. 

2.  Behavior,  actions,  conduct. 

“  Because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doings,  whereby 
thou  hast  forsaken  me.” — Deut.  xxviii.  20. 

3.  Dispensation,  providence. 

“  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brains  of  man  t© 
wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High.” — Hooker. 

4.  Stir,  bustle,  fuss. 

“Shall  there  be  then,  in  the  meanwhile,  no  doingst ” 
— Hooker. 

5.  Festivity,  merriment. 

do -Ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  doing;  -less.\  Without 
action ;  destitute  of  exertion ;  powerless,  inactive. 

ddit  (1),  s.  [Dut.  duit,  the  origin  of  which  is  un¬ 
known.  Wedgwood  would  derive  it  from  Venetian 
daoto=( a  piece)  of  eight  (soldi);  Mahn  from  Fr. 
d'huit=oi  eight.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  the  eighth 
part  of  a  stiver,  or  the  160th  part  of  a  guilder, 
equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  American 
money. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  said  to  have  been  equal  to  one  penny  Scots, 
or  half  a  bodle. 

“  The  famous  Hector  did  na  care 
A  doit  for  a’  your  dird.” 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  19. 

3.  A  Hindostan  copper  coin,  value  120th  part  of  a 
rupee,  or  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  cent  of  American 
money. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  small  piece  of  money. 

“  A  single  doit  would  overpay 
The  expenditure  of  every  day.” 

Cowper:  Sparrows  Self-Domesticated.  (Trans.) 

2.  The  least  trifle. 

“  Friends  now  fast  sworn. 

TTnseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 

On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

doit  (2),  s.  [Doit,  v.] 

1.  A  stupid  creature,  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of  rye-grass, 
“  Besides  the  common,  there  are  two  other  species  of 

rye-grass— viz.,  Lolium  temulentum,  which  has  a  beard, 
and  Lolium  arvense,  which  has  no  beard;  sometimes  called 
darnel  or  doit.” — Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  287. 

3.  A  disease ;  most  probably  stupor. 

“  They  bad  that  Baich  suld  not  be  but 

The  Doit,  and  the  Dismal,  indifferently  delt.” 

Watson:  Collection  of  Pbems,  iii.  14. 
ddit,  *doyt,  *doytt,  v.  i.  [Dote.] 

1.  To  dote. 

“  Quhair  hes  thow  bene,  fals  ladroune  lown? 

Doyttand,  and  drunkand  in  the  town?  ” 

Lyndesay:  Pinkerton’s  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  move  in  a  stupid  or  tottering  manner. 

“Hughoe  he  cam  doytin  by.” 

Burns.-  Poor  Mailie. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


doited 
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dolichocephalous 


doit  -ed,  *doit-it,  *doyt-it,  a.  [Eng.  dot(e) ; 
Scotch  doit,  v.;  -ed.]  Turned  to  dotage;  stupid, 
confused.  (Scotch.) 

“  Old  doited  hag,  she’s  as  deaf  as  a  post.” — Scott:  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  i. 

IT  To  fall  doited:  To  become  stupid  or  be  infatu¬ 
ated. 

‘‘Even  the  godly  folk  may  fall  doited  in  a  day  when 
the  vengeance  of  God  is  ready  to  pluck  up  a  whole  land.” 
— M.  Bruce:  Lectures,  p.  11. 

ddit'-er,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  doit,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  move  with  an  appearance  of  stupor  and  in¬ 
dolence. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  tottering  way,  as  one  does  under 
the  infirmities  of  age. 

“Though  I  had  got  a  fell  crunt  ahint  the  hafBt,  I  wan 
np  wi’  a  warsle,  an'  fan  I  could  doiter  o’er  the  stenners 
ne’erbetheless.” — St.  Patrick,  i.  166. 

doit  -ert,  a.  [Scotch  doiter;  -t  =ed.]  In  a  state 
of  dotage  or  stupor.  (Scotch.) 

doit'-kln,  s.  [Eng.  doit,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.) 
Any  very  small  or  insignificant  coin. 

doit'-rle,  doit  -trie,  s.  [Scotch  doit;  rie=ry .] 
Stupidity,  dotage. 

“  Is  it  not  doittrie  hes  you  drevin 
Haiknayis  to  seik  for  haist  to  heaven?  ” 

Philot :  Pinkerton' s  S.  P.  R.,  iii.  89. 
doit'-ri-fled,  a.  [As  if  from  a  verb  doitrify, 
from  doiter,  with  suff.  -/t/=Lat.  facio  (pass.  fio)  =  to 
make.]  Stupefied.  (Used  to  denote  the  effects  of 
sleep,  intoxicating  liquor,  or  anything  else  that 
causes  stupefaction.) 

“  Ben  [being]  doitrifyed  with  thilke  drinke  I  tint  ilka 
spunk  of  ettlyng  quhair  the  dog  lay.” — Hogg:  Winter 
Tales,  ii.  41. 

dol-gt-bel'-lgt,,  s.  [Latin  dimin.  of  dolabra— a 
hatchet.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  Mollusca,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  seas.  They 
are  so  called  from  the  shells  somewhat  resembling  a 
little  hatchet. 

do-la'-brg,,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dolo=  to  hew,  to  hack, 
to  cut.  1 

Antig. :  A  celt;  an  implement  of  various  forms, 
extensively  used  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
for  the  same  pur- 
oses  as  our 
atchets  and  chis¬ 
els.  They  abound 
in  museums,  and 
are  seen  depicted 
on  the  Columns  of 
Trajan  and  Anto¬ 
ninus  at  Rome. 

They  are  usually 
formed  of  bronze 
and  of  fl i n t  or 
other  hard  stone, 
and  to  these  latter 
the  term  celt  is 
usually  applied. 

(Fairholt.) 

*d  6  -la  -b  r  e 
(bre  as  ber),  s. 

[Latin  dolabra.  ]  Dolabra. 

An  ax.  (Caxton.) 

do-la'-brl-form,  a.  [Lat.  dolabra=aa  ax.  a 
hatchet,  and/orma=form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  hatchet. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  there  is  a 
large  development  of  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  succulent  leaf,  which  is  straight  in  the  front, 
compressed,  dilated,  rounded,  and  thinned-  at  the 
upper  end,  and  taper  at  the  back. 

3.  Zotil. :  Applied  to  the  feet  of  certain  bivalves. 
*do-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dolatum,  sup.  of  dolo=  to 

cut,  to  hew.]  The  act  of  smoothing.  (Ash.) 
dol-ce,  dol-ce-men'-te  (ce  as  <jha),  adv.  [Ital.] 
Music:  With  softness  and  sweetness  softly, 
sweetly. 

dol  -ce  (ce  as  §ha),  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  soft-toned  8-ft.  organ-stop. 
Dol'-gln-Itesj,  s.pl.  [From  Dolcino,  their  founder. 
See  def.] 

Ch.Hist.:  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  Pied¬ 
mont  in  A.  D.  1304,  under  the  leadership  of  Dolcino, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Papacy,  and  otherwise  held 
tenets  like  those  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans  and 
the  Patarines  of  Lombardy.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Inquisition  troops  were  sent  against  them  in  1307. 
After  making  a  brave  resistance  and  suffering  heavy 
loss.  Dolcino  and  a  number  of  his  followers  were 
captured.  Their  treatment  was  disgracefully  cruel : 
they  were  first  tortured  and  then  burnt  alive. 
(Milman.) 

dol-cis-sim-5  (cis  as  ghls),  adv.  [Ital.]  With 
the  utmost  degree  of  sweetness. 


doT-drum§,  s.pl.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Low  spirits ;  the  dumps. 

2.  Spec.  Naut. :  A  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
ocean  near  the  equator  where  calms,  squalls,  and 
light,  fickle,  baffling  winds  abound;  belts  where 
vessels  are  often  detained  for  weeks  by  baffling 
calms,  storms,  and  rains ;  the  Horse-latitudes. 

dole  (1),  *dale,  *dael,  dal,  s.  [A.  S.  ddl,  geddl,  a 
variant  of  dcel.  Thus  dole  is  a  doublet  of  deal  (q.  v.). 
(Sfceaf.)] 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing,  or  sharing  out. 

“  It  was  your  presurmise, 

That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 


2.  That  which  is  distributed,  dealt, or  shared  out; 
a  share,  a  portion. 

“  He  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part, 

Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart.” 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi.  32. 


3.  An  appointed  or  appropriate  portion. 

“  Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher’s  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains, 

Attend  to  their  own  music?” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  646. 


4.  Spec. :  Alms ;  provisions  or  money  distributed 
in  charity. 

“  Now  a  poor 

Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  the  outward  door.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 


*5.  The  fortune  or  lot  assigned  to  each.  [T[] 

*6.  That  which  serves  to  mark  out  or  divide ;  a 
boundary,  a  landmark. 

“  Accursed  be  he  .  .  .  who  removeth  his  neighbor’s 
doles  or  markes.” — Homilies:  Exhortation  for  Rogation 
Week. 


*7.  A  void  or  unplowed  space  left  in  tilling;  a 
balk. 

*8.  A  part  of  a  field  in  which  several  persons  have 
a  share. 

1[  Happy  man  be  his  dole :  May  his  share  or  lot  be 
that  of  a  happy  or  fortunate  man. 

“  Wherein,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speeds  worst,  and  that  very  quickly.” 

Damon  and  Pythias  ( Dodsley ,  i.  177). 

*doie-beer,  *dole-beere,  s.  Beer  given  in  char¬ 
ity. 

“  Sell  the  dole-beere  to  aqua  vitae  men. 

Ben  Jonson.-  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

*dOle-bread,  s.  Bread  distributed  in  alms. 

“ Pain  d’aumosne.  Dole-bread” — Nomenclator. 


dole-fish,  s.  That  share  or  portion  of  the  fish 
caught  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  fisherman 
engaged. 

dole-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  or  field  in  which 
several  persons  have  a  share. 

dole-moor,  s.  A  large  uninclosed  common. 

(Provincial.) 

dole-stone,  s.  A  landmark. 

*dole  (2),  *del,  *deol,  *diole,  *doel,  *dool, 
*d00le,  *duel,  *dule,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doel,  duel,  deol, 
dol,  dul:  Fr.  deuil=grief,  douloir— to  grieve;  Lat. 
doleo;  Sp.  duelo;  Ital.  duolo.) 

1.  Grief,  sorrow. 

“  Swiche  drede  and  dol  drough  to  his  hert.” 

William  of  Palerne,  781. 

2.  That  which  causes  grief  or  sorrow. 

“  Grete  dole  it  is  to  sene.” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  1,098. 

3.  Lamentation,  mourning. 

“  The  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  much  pitiful 
dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping.”—  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*dole  (3),  s.  [Fr.  dol;  Lat.  dolus=  deceit,  fraud.] 

Scots  Law: 

1.  Fraud ;  a  design  to  circumvent. 

“All  bargains  which  discover  an  intention  in  any  of 
the  contractors  to  catch  some  undue  advantage  from  his 
neighbor’ s  necessities,  lie  open  to  reduction  on  the  head 
of  dole  or  extortion,  without  the  necessity  of  proving  any 
special  circumstance  of  fraud  or  circumvention  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor.”- — Erskine;  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,  vol.  i., 
§  27. 

2.  Criminal  intention ;  spec,  malice.  (Also  used 
in  this  sense  in  courts  of  law.) 

“There  can  be  no  proper  crime  without  the  ingredient 
of  dole — i.  e.,  without  a  willful  intention  in  the  actor.” — - 
Erskine:  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,  vol.  iv.,  §  6. 

*T  Dole  of  faces:  Agrimace.  (See  example  under 
Drug-lecture.) 

dQle,  v.  t.  [Dole,  s.  Originally,  to  deal  and  to 
dole  were  but  two  different  ways  of  spelling  the 
same  word.  (Trench:  English  Past  and  Present.)) 
[Deal,  p.] 

ii  1-Orifi'..’  To  distribute,  without  its  being  implied 
that  there  is  any  scantiness  of  supply. 

2.  Note:  To  distribute  or  deal  out  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully. 

. “  This  sum  ...  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out  cau¬ 
tiously.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


*dol  e-gdl$e,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  grievance,  a  com¬ 
plaint. 

“  In  any  other  articles  conteigninge  .  .  .  doleance 

against  the  said  Lacedaemonians.” — Nicolls :  Thucydides , 
fol.  138. 

doled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dole,  u.] 
dol  e  ful,  *del-ful,  *del-vol,  *deol  ful,  *deol- 
fulle,  *dole-fulle,  *dol-full,  *dul-ful,  *dul-full, 

a.  [Eng.  dole  (2),  s.  \ful(l).) 

1.  Expressive  of  grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowful,  sad. 

2.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief;  grieving,  lamenting, 

sorrowing,  afflicted.  .  . 

3.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow ;  sad,  lamentable,  pitiar 
ble. 

4.  Dispiriting,  dismal,  gloomy. 

dole-ful-ly,  *del-ful-liche,  *deol-ful-liche, 
*deole-ful-ly,  *dol-ful-li,  *dul-ful-li,  *dul-ful- 
liclie,  *duel-ful-li,  adv.  [Eng.  doleful,  &c. ;  -ly.) 
In  a  doleful,  sad,  or  dismal  manner;  sadly,  dis¬ 
mally,  mournfully.. 

dole-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  doleful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  doleful;  sorrow,  sad¬ 
ness,  dismalness. 

dol  -^nt,  a.  [Lat.  dolens,  pr.  par.  of  doleo=  to 
grieve.]  Grieving,  lamenting,  sorrowing,  sad. 

“  The  Lorde  Ferreis  and  other  capitaines  muche  Were 
dolent  of  this  chaunce.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6.) 

dol'-er-Ite,  dol-er-yte,  s.  [Gr.  doleros = decep¬ 
tive,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  So  caUed  from  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  the  compounds.] 

Geol. :  A  variety  of  trap-rock,  consisting  of  labra- 
dorite  and  pyroxene,  with  generally  some  magnet¬ 
ite.  It  may  be  either  light-colored,  crystalline,  or 
granitoid,  or  dark-colored,  compact,  massive  ;  either 
porphyrite  or  not,  sometimes  crypto-crystalline, 
and  also  a  cellular  lava.  It  includes  much  of  the 
so-called  trap,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid.  (Dana.) 

dol  e-sbme,  a.  [Eng.  dole,  &c.  (2),  s.,  and  suff. 
-some  (q.  v.).]  Doleful,  dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless, 
dispiriting. 

“  The  dolesome  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death.” 

Pope :  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  191. 

dol  e  some-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dolesome ;  - ly .]  In 
a  dolesome  manner ;  dolefully. 

dol  e-some-ness,  *doTe-s&m-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

dolesome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dolesome ; 
dolefulness,  gloom,  dismalness,  cheerlessness. 

“  If  the  exceeding  glory  of  heaven  cannot  countervaile 
the  dolesomnesse  of  the  grave.” — Bp.  Hall:  Meditation  of 
Death. 

*do-less,  *dow-less,  a.  [Eng.  do,  v. ;  -fess.J 
Without  action,  destitute  of  exertion,  powerless. 

“While  dowless  eild,  in  poortith  cauld 
Is  lanely  left  to  stan  the  staire.” 

Tannahill:  Poems,  p.  87. 

*dolf,  a.  [Dowf.]  Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

*dolf-ness,  s.  [Eng.  do?/; -ness.]  Wantof  spirit, 
pusillanimity. 

“  How  huge  dolfness  and  schameful  cowardise 
Has  vmbeset  your  mindis  apoun  sic  wyse.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  391,  15. 

dol  -i,  s.  [Lat.,  gen.  sing,  of  dolus— deceit,  fraud.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

doli  capax,  phr. 

Law:  Capable  of  criminal  deceit  or  fraud  ;  hence, 
of  the  years  of  discretion  ;  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong. 

dol-I-cho-oe-phal-ic,  dol-l-cho-ke-phal-Ic, 
a.  [Gr.  dolichos= long;  kephale=the  head,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ic. ] 

Ethnol. :  Long-headed ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
those  human  pkulls  in  which  the  transverse  diam¬ 
eter  or  width  from 
side  to  side  bears 
a  less  proportion 
to  the  longitud¬ 
inal  diameter,  or 
width  from  front 
to  back,  than  8  to 
10.  Such  are  the 
skulls  of  the  West 
African  negroes, 
dol-i-cho-oeph- 
al-I§m,  dol-i- 
cho-keph'  -dl- 
!§m,  s.  [Gr.  doli- 
c  h  o  s=l  o  n  g ;  ke- 
phale  =  the  head, 
and  Eng.  suff.  Dolichocephalic  Skull. 
-ism,  J 

Ethnol.  .-  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  doli¬ 
chocephalic. 

dol-I-cho  -  geph  -  a  -  lous,  dol-i-cho-keph'-u- 
lous,  a.  [Gr.  dolichos=long ;  kephale= the  head, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.] 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  Dolichocephalic  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gfh  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fail;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


dolichocephaly 

dol-I-cho-§eph'-a-ly,  dol  i-cho-keph'-3.-lf ,  s. 
IGt.  dclichos=long ;  kephali— the  head,  and  Eng. 
suff.  - y .) 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  Dolichocephalism  (q.  v.). 
dol-I-cho-pod’-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dolichos=\oag ; 
penis  ('genit.  podos)  =a  foot,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff. 
- idee.] 

Entom.:  A  numerous  family  of  small  Dipterous 
lues,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Tanystoma.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  legs  and  the  brill¬ 
iant  metallic  colors  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
The  antennse  are  short,  three-jointed,  and  promi¬ 
nent.  The  proboscis  is  short,  thick,  fleshy  and  con¬ 
tains  only  one  bristle.  The  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and.  the  eyes  are  usually  separate.  The 
abdomen  in  the  male  exhibits  a  marked  peculiarity, 
its  extremity  being  bent  under  and  furnished  with 
an  extraordinary  number  of  appendages.  The  Doli- 
chopodidse  frequent  trees,  walls,  &c.,  and  exhibit 
wonderful  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

dol-Ich ’-o-pus,  s.  [Gr.  dolichos —\oxtg,  andpows 
•=a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Dolichopodidae. 
dol-i-chos,  s.  [Gr.=long.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Phaseole®,  sub-tribe  Euphaseoleee.  As  founded  by 
Linnaeus  it  included  many  species  now  transferred 
to  other,  genera ;  it  is  now  limited  to  those  which 
have  a  linear  legume,  with  incomplete  cellular  dis¬ 
sepiments,  and  ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  hilum. 
Even  when  thus  restricted  it  contains  about  seventy 
known  species,  which  are  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  legumes  of  Doliclios  sesquipe- 
dalis  are  eatenin  the  south  of  Europe.  D.  lignosus 
is  one  of  the  most  common  kidney  beans  in  India. 
D.  unifloris  is  the  Horse  Gram  of  the  same  country. 
The  tuberous  root  of  D.  tuberosus  is  eatenin  Mar¬ 
tinique.  The  legumes  of  various  species  now  re¬ 
moved  to  other  genera  are  eaten. 

dol-I-cho-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  dolichos=long,  and 
8auros=  a  lizard.] 

Balceont. :  A  small  snake-like  Lacertilian  reptile, 
between  one  and  two  feet  long,  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  chalk  formation.  It  was  remark¬ 
able  for  possessing  a  very  small  head  and  long 
slender  neck;  but  in  other  respects  its  affinities  were 
truly  Lacertilian.  Its  abdomen  was  deep  and  nar¬ 
row,  like  that  of  the  water  snakes  (Hydrophides), 
which  it  also  resembled  in  habits,  being  aquatic, 
and  swimming  by  undulatory  lateral  movements 
of  its  long  body. 

dol-I-cho~sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  dolichos  =  long, 
and  sperma—  a  seed.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nostochaceae,  established  by 
Thwaites  for  five  British  species,  having  elongated 
and  mostly  cylindrical  spermatic  cells,  which  are 
invariably  truncated  at  the  ends.  They  are  all 
freshwater  algae.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

dol-I-chiir’-uS,  s.  [Gr.  dolichos =long,  and  our  a 
=a  tail.] 

1.  Pros.:  A  verse  having  a  redundant  foot  or  syl¬ 
lable. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Fossores. 

dol-I-msin,  s.  [Dolman.] 

do-ll'-fc-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  cask,  dimin.  of 
dolium—a.  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zotil. :  A  genus  of  Tunicata  of  cask-like  form.  It 
has  distinct  sexes,  which  is  uncommon  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  found  in  the  ocean, 
do -H  um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zoiil.:  The  tun,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca,  family  Buccinidae.  The  shell  is  ventricose, 
spirally  furrowed,  with  a  small  spire  and  very  large 
aperture,  the  outer  lip  crenated,  and  no  operculum. 
Known  species,  14  recent,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  India  and  China  seas,  and  the  Pacific.  Fossil 
species  from  the  Tertiary,  if  not  even  commencing 
with  the  Chalk.  ( Woodward ,  ed.  Tate.) 

doll  (l),s.  [Aword of  doubtful  etymology  ;Mahn, 
following  Johnson,  takes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Dorothy ;  according  to  Skeat,  it  properly  means  a 
plaything,  from  O.  Dut.  dol= a  whipping-top.  In 
the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Trench  the  word  doll  was 
not  introduced  into  the  English  language  until 
i  after  the  time  of  Dryden.] 

.  1.  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  Dorothy. 

2.  AchUd’s  toy-baby,  made  of  stuffed  cloth,  wood, 
india-rubber,  &c.  The  jointed  wooden  dolls  are  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  and  are  made  by  the  peasantry 
of  Central  Europe.  [Toy.] 

“They  can  scarcely  rank  higher  than  a  painted  doll.”— 
Knox:  Essays,  vol.  i.,  No.  36. 

3.  A  little,  childish-featured  girl  or  woman, 
doll  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dung,  generally 

that  of  pigeons. 

dol'-lg,r,  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Ger.  thaler ,  which 
is  itself  an  “  abbreviation  of  Joachimsthaler,a  coiu 
o  called  because  first  coined  from  silver  obtained 
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from  mines  in  Joachimsthal  (i.e.,  Joachim’s  dale), 
in  Bohemia,  about  A.  D.  1518;  they  were  sometimes 
called  Schlickenthaler,  because  first  coined  by  the 
counts  of  Schlick  ”  (Skeat);  Dan.  &  Sw.  daler; 
Dut.  daalder ;  Low  Ger.  dahler .] 

1.  A  favorite  coin,  found  under  different  names  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  following  are 
the  principal  dollars  in  circulation : 

(1)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States;  weight, 
25‘8  grains  ;  fineness,  '900 ;  now  no  longer  coined  in 
pieces  of  one  dollar  but  in  multiples  of  the  standard. 

(2)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States.  [Trade 
Dollae.] 

(3)  A  silver  coin  current  in  Mexico ;  fineness,  "900 ; 
weighty 27D67  grammes,  or417’7  grains. 

(4.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Canada,  represented  by 
paper  only,  Canada  having  no  coinage  of  its  own. 

.  (5).  The  English  name  of  a  silver  coin  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  many  other  countries,  as  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  &c  .  In  many  cases  the  name  is  different, 
but  the  value  is  the  same ;  thus,  the  Spanish  dollar 
is  also  called  piastre ,  or  duro;  that  of  Peru,  the 
sol ;  that  of  Chili,  the  peso,  &c. 

2.  The  value  of  a  dollar,  the  unit  employed  in 
reckoning  money  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Five  shillings  English.  (Slang.) 

^1  The  sign  $,  now  generally  used  to  signify  a 
dollar,  is  commonly  supposed  to  date  from  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  Pillar  dollar  of  Spain.  This  dollar 
was  known  as  the  Piece  of  Eight  (meaning  eight 
reals),  and  the  curved  portion  of  the  sign  is  a  rude 
representation  of  the  figure  8.  The  two  vertical 
strokes  are  thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  were  stamped  upon  the 
coin  itself.  (Bithell.)  [Pillar  Dollar.] 
*d6r-lar-less,  a.  [En g.  dollar ; -less.]  Without 
money ;  penniless. 

“A  dollarless  and  unknown,  man.” — Dickens:  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ciu  xvii. 

dol-lop,  s,  A  lump,  a  piece.  (Vulgar.) 

“  Slaps  and  scratches  are  poor  things  compared  with  a 
dollop  of  wet  mop.” — Besant  <St  Rice:  By  Celia’s  Arbor,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  xiii.,  p.  210. 

*doll'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  doll;  -ship.]  A  contemp¬ 
tuous  title  given  to  women,  implying  that  they 
are  puppets  to  be  fondled  and  played  with. 

“Who  should  dare  to  say  half  I  have  written  of  our 

dollshipst” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  102. 

dol'-lf  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Metal.:  A  perforated  board  placed  over  a  tub 
containing  ore  to  be  washed,  and  which,  being 
worked  by  a  winch-handle,  gives  a  circular  motion 
to  the  ore. 

2.  Pile-driving :  An  extension-piece  on  the  upper 
end  of  a  pile,  when  the  head  of  the  latter  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  monkey.  Otherwise  called  a  punch. 

3.  A  hoisting-platform. 

4.  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  shaping  the 
head  of  a  rivet ;  a  snap-head. 

dolly-bar.  A  block  or  bar  in  the  trough  of  a 
grindstone  which  is  lowered  into  the  water  to  raise 
the  latter  against  the  face  of  the  stone  by  displace¬ 
ment, 
dolly-tub. 

Metall. :  A  vertical  tub  in  which  metalliferous 
slimes  are  washed.  It  has  a  vertical  shaft  and  vanes 
turned  by  a  crank-handle,  like  some  kinds  of  chums. 

dol'-ljf  (2), s.  [A  dimin.  from  Eng.  doll  (1),  s. 
('!•  y.)1 

1.  A  little  doll. 

*2.  A  mistress. 

“  Kisse  our  dollies  night  and  day.” 

Herrick.  Hesperides,  p.  38. 

dolly-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  rags,  bones,  old 
metal,  &c.,  are  bought  and  sold;  an  unlicensed 
pawnshop  ;  so  called  from  the  little  black  doll  for¬ 
merly  hung  out  as  a  sign. 

*dol’-ly,  *dul-ly,  a.  [Dull,  Dole.  ] 

1.  Dull,  mournful,  melancholy,  doleful. 

“End his  dolly  dayis,  and  dee.” 

Douglas .  Virgil ,  478,  8. 

2.  Cheerless,  dispiriting,  spiritless, 
dol'-man,  doll  -man,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.  doliman, 

dolman,  from  Turk,  dolarndn/] 

1.  A  long  robe  or  cassock,  open  in  front,  and  with 
narrow  sleeves,  worn  by  the  Turks, 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  j  acket  worn  by  ladies, 
dol'-men,  s.  [Celt.=ffable-stone.] 

Archaeology :  A  large  stone  or  stones  resting  on 

others  so  as  to  constitute  a  table.  The  same  as 
Cromlech  (q.  v.). 

dol  -o-mite,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Dolomieu,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  brittle  subtransparent  or  translucent  min¬ 
eral,  of  a  white,  reddish,  or  greenish-white,  brown, 
gray,  or  black  color,  with  a  vitreous  luster.  Hard¬ 
ness,  3'5  to  4  ;  specific  gravity,  2'8  to  2’9.  Normal 
dolomite  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  54‘35 ; 
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carbonate  of  magnesia,  45’65.  There  are  numerous 
varieties.  Dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata 
with  limestone  strata,  in  various  regions.  It  was 
selected  as  the  best  material  for  the  construction  of 
the  present  Houses  of  Parliament.  M.  Dolomieu  in 
1791  announced  its  marked  characteristics — viz.,  its 
not  effervescing  with  acids  while  burning  like  lime¬ 
stone,  and  soluble  after  heating  in  acids.  (Dana.) 
2.  The  same  as  Ankerite  (q.  v.). 
dolomite  marble,  s.  A  variety  of  dolomite  of  a 
white  color, 
dolomite  sinter,  s. 

Min.:  [Hydrodolomite.] 

dol-6-mit-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dolomit(e) :  -ic.]  Con¬ 
taining  or  consisting  of  dolomite ;  of  the  nature  of 
dolomite. 

dolomitic  conglomerate. 

Geol. :  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles  of 
the  older  rocks  ar9  cemented  together  by  a  red  or 
yellow  paste  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone. 
Teeth  of  two  genera  of  Saurians — viz.,  Thecodon- 
tosaurus  and  Palseosaurus,  occur  in  it,  with  some 
other  fossils.  (Lyell.) 

do-lom-i-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dolomiz(e) ;  -ation.J 
The  process  of  forming  into  dolomite.  (Dana.) 

dol'-5-mIze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dolom(ite) ;  -ize. ]  To 
form  into  dolomite.  (Dana.) 
do -lor,  do  -lour,  s.  [Lat.]  [Dolour.] 

1.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

“He  drew  the  dolors  from  the  wounded  part; 

And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heart.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  649,  650. 

2.  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

“  The  graces  for  his  merits  due, 

Being  all  to  dolours  turned.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

IT  Our  Lady  of  Dolours:  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  35').  In  Christian 
art  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  is  represented  with  her 
heart  pierced  with  seven  swords,  typical  of  the 
seven  great  dolors  of  her  life. 

do-lSr-if-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  dolor= pain,  grief, 
and/ero=to  bear.]  Causing  or  bringing  on  pain  or 
suffering;  dolorific. 

“  Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  granted  in  such  dolorif- 
erous  affects  in  the  joints.” — Whitaker:  Blood  of  the  Grape, 
p.  74. 

do-15r-If  -Ic,  *do-lor-if-ick,  *do-lor-if-ic-al, 

a.  [  Lat.  dolorificus,  from  dolor  =  pain,  grief,  and 
facio  =  to  make,  to  cause.]  Causing  or  producing 
pain  or  suffering;  dolorif erous. 

"  This,  by  the  softness  and  rarity  of  the  fluid,  is  insensi¬ 
ble,  and  not  dolorific.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

do’-lor-Ite,  s.  [Dolerite.] 
do-lo-ro'-so,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style ;  with  sad¬ 
ness. 

dol-or-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  dolour eux;  Lat.  dolorosua, 
from  doZor=pain,  grief.] 

1.  Full  of  paiu  or  grief;  sorrowful,  dismal,  dole¬ 
ful. 

“  You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  : 

I  spake  t’  you  for  your  comfort.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

2.  Expressive  of  pain,  grief,  or  suffering. 

“Fitting  to  his  dolor  dolorous  discourses  of  their  owra 

and  other  folks’  misfortunes.” — Sidney. 

3.  Causing  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  ;  painful. 
“Their  despatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than  th@ 

paw  of  the  bear,  or  teeth  of  the  lion.” — More:  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

dol'-or-ous-lv,  adv.  [Eng.  dolorous;  -ly.)  In  a 
dolorous,  dismal,  sorrowful,  or  painful  manner. 

“It  provoketh  ns  also,  with  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
dolorously  to  lamentthe  sore  decay  of  the  wicked.” — Bale: 
On  the  Revelation  (1550),  pt.  i,  L  3  b. 

dol-or-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dolorous;  -?iess.]  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  dolorous ;  sorrowfulness, 
ismalnoss. 

*d6-los-i-ty,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dolosus,  from 
dotus=fraud,  trickery.]  Deceitfulness.  (Ash.) 

*dolpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  cavity  of  the 
head  where  the  eye  is  fixed. 

“Of  his  E  dolpe  the  flowand  blude  and  atir 
He  wosche  away  all  with  the  salt  watir.” 

Douglas.  Virgil,  90,  45. 

dol-phin,  *dol-phyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  daulphin; 
Fr.  dauphin,  from  Lat.  delphinus,  from  Gr.  delphis, 
genit.  delphinos=&  dolphin  ;  Sp.  delfin;  Ital.  delfino,' 
Dut.  dolphiin;  Ger.  delphin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  10  (1)  (a). 

“  The  boats  are  darting  o’er  the  curly  bay, 

And  sporting  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray.” 
.  Byrdn:  Corsair,  iii.  18. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del, 


dolphin-flower 
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2.  In  uio  same  sense  as  II.  10  (2). 

*3.  The  Dauphin  of  France.  [DaCPSIN.] 

“The  title  of  Dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest 
eonne  of  the  king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoys,  who 
began  his  raigne  in  France,  anno  1328.  Imbert,  or  Hu¬ 
bert,  the  last  count  of  the  province  of  Dolphinie,  and 
Viennois,  who  was  called  the  Dolphin  of  Yiennois,  being 
vexed,  &c.” — Coryat,  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  constellation. 

2.  Arch.:  An  emblem  of  love.  or  kindly  feeling 
used  as  an  ornament  to  coronas  ih  churches. 


and 

To 


*d61t'-I-f^,  *d61t-e-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dolt, 
suff.  -fy,  from  Lat.  facio  (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.] 
make  doltish,  dull,  or  stupid. 

dolt  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dolt;  -ish.]  Stupid,  foolish, 
thickheaded. 

“  Dametas,  the  most  arrant  doltish  clown  that  ever  was 
without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble.”— Sidney. 

dolt -Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doltish;  -ly.)  In  a  dolt¬ 
ish,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner ;  like  a  dolt  or  block¬ 
head. 

d51t -Ish-ness,  s.  [English  doltish;  -ness.']  The 


3.  Entom. :  A  name  given  by  gardeners  to  insects  actions,  behavior,  or  character  of  a  dolt ;  stupidity, 

which  infest  beans,  &c. ;  the  dolphin-fly.  thickhea  e  •  .  ,  minist-Bra  will  contrive 

4.  Her:  This  fish  is borne  as a .charge imcoaterf  by  LlS  inc^mparaTe  “thSrL^ifoTd'blunl 

arms,  either  as  extended  and  naiant,  or  spnngmg  ^  bad  f£th  tQ  di  st  the  pe0pl e.”-Southey:  Let- 

andtongued.  ,  .  ters  \v  237 

5.  Hydraul. :  The  induction-pipe  of  a  water-main,  ler*’  La>- 

and  its  cover,  placed  at  the  source  of  supply.  dolv  en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deli  e.] 

6.  Nautical:  *dOl-y,  *dOl-ye,  a.  [Probably  from  dull  (q.  v.).] 

(1)  A  bollard  post  on  a  quay  to  make  hawsers  Gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless. 


fast  to. 

(2)  An  anchored  spar  with  rings,  serving  as  a 
mooring-buoy. 

(3)  A  strap  of  plaited  cordage  acting  as  a  pre¬ 

venter  on  a  yard,  to  sustain  it  in  case  the  slings  are 
shot  away.  ,  ,,  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

7.  Ordnance:  One  of  the  handles  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  brass  gun,  nearly  over  the  trunnions,  and  by 
which  it  is  lifted. 


*  This  dolye  chaunce  gald  us.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  ASneid  ii.  431. 

dom  (1),  s.  [Lat.  dominus= a  master,  a  lord.] 


dome 

dom-be  y-e-se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dombey(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttnenacese,  type  Dombej  a. 

dome,  s.  [Fr.  dome,  from  Ital.  duomo= a  dome, 
from  Lat,  domus= a  house;  Gr.  domos;  Ger  dom-  a 
cathedral.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  house,  a  mansion,  a  building,  a  temple. 

“  Sleep  frighted  flies,  and  round  the  rocky  dome 
For  entrance  eager  howls  the  savage  blast. 

Thomson:  Winter,  189,  190. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes,.. 

On  roofs  of  thatch,  or  golden  domes.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  111. 

3.  Any  object,  natural,  artificial,  or  symbolical, 
resembling  a  dome  in  shape. 

“  The  dome  of  Thought, 

The  palace  of  the  soul.”— Byron. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  a  covering  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  a  building ;  the  word  dome  is 
strictly  applied  to  the  external  part  of  the  spherical 


Y, nnis.  ■  The  denomination  of  a  French  gold  member  of  the  upper  classes. 


1.  A  title  given  to  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  dig-  Gr  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to  the  internal  part 
nitaries.  Benedictine  and  Carthusian  monks  are  The  dome  or  cupola  is  a  roof,  the  base  of  which  is  a 
called  Dom,  whether  they  be  priests  or  simply, in  circle,  an  ellipsis,  or  a  polygon  and  its  vertical  sec- 
minor  orders.  The  title  is  assumed  after  profession,  tion  a  curve  line,  concave  toward  the  interior. 

2.  The  title  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  a  Hence  domes  are  called  circular,  elliptical,  or  poly¬ 


gonal,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  base.  The 
-  most  usual  form  for  a  dome  is  the  spherical,  m 


1  h“  The'  crow  ms*  of  France  hauand  a  crowuit  flowre-de-  toMpress  simple'condition,  state,  or  quality.  by  the  framing  of  the  dome.  The  interior  a^de?‘ 

lice  on  ilk  side  of  the  scheild,  that  rinnis  now  in  France  “Kingdom,  dukedom,  earldom,  meant  originally  the  tote  t^thft1  ten  tern  is 

for  coursabill  payment,  and  the  Dolphin  Crowne,  ilk  ane  domain,  or  property  of  the  king,  duke,  or  earl;  and  in  a  the  space  between  a  staircase  to  the  lan  - 

of  thame  hauand  cours  for  vi  s.  viii  d.” — Acts  Jas.  II.,  secondary  6ense  dom  was  afterward  applied  to  express  generally  made.  According  to  the  space  leit,  be- 
A.  1551,  c.  SI  (ed.  1566).  quality,  state,  condition,  or  property  of  another  kind,  as  tween  the  external  and  internal  domes,  the  framing 

*9  Old  War:  A  ponderous  mass  of  metal  let  fall  freedom.” -Whiter :  Etym.  Mayn.,  P.  210.  must  be  designed.  Sometimes  the  framing  may  be 

suddenly  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel  upon  an  dom'-fc-ble,  a.  [Lat.  domabilis,trom  domo= to  trussed Ho^dome  rises^o^6  openmg’  b  t  °ft 
•  '•  tame;  Sp.  domable;  Ital.  domabile.]  That  may  or  “gS  £e 

can  be  tamed  ;  tamable.  tefeteed.^Accordtegfy?  the 


enemy’s  ship. 
10.  Zoblogy: 
(l)  Properly: 


WJ&A.  quality  ofcOTS  of  Wn*g  tamed. 


dom-i^-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  domable ;  -ness.]  The  construction  of  domes  may 


ranked  under  the  genus  Delphinus.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  Common  Dolphin  ( Delphinus  delphis) , 
to  which  the  example  in  Byron,  under  1. 1,  refers. 

(b)  PL:  The  family  of  Delphinid*,  of  which 
Delphinus  is  the  type,  but  which  contains  also  the 
Porpoises  (Phocsente),  and  the  Narwhal  (Monodon). 

The  word  dolphin  is  used  in  this  more  extended 
sense  in  the  name  Gangetic  Dolphin  (Platanista 
ganqetica).  ,,  . 

(2)  Less  properly:  The  genus  of  fishes  called 
Coryphsena,  and  specially  the  Dorado,  Coryphcena  (q.  v.).J 
hippuris.  When  the  varied  tints  of  morning  or  of  I.  Ordinary  Language: 
evening  are  compared  to  the  ever-changing  but 
ever-beautiful  tints  of  a  dying  dolphin,  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  Dorado,  and  not  to  the  mammal 
described  under  (1),  (a). 

*[[  Dolphin  of  the  mast : 

Naut.:  A  particular  kind  of  wreath,  formed  of 
plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occasionally  round 
the  masts  as  a  support  to  the  puddening,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fore  and  main 
yards  in  case  of  the  rigging  or  chains  by  which  those 
yards  are  suspended  being  shot  away  in  time  of 
battle. 


be  divided  into  two  cases, 
viz.,  domes  with  horizontal 
ties,  and  those  not  having 
such  ties.  The  oldest  dome 
on  record  is  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  which 
was  erected  under  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  is  still  perfect ;  the 
largest  is  that  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  at  Warsaw, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  200 
ft.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 

*1.  Lordship,  authority,  jurisdiction,  control.  fate  semf-snheroid  104  f  t°in 
2  The  territory  district,  or  space  ^er  which  feet  high.  '  It 

authority,  jurisdiction,  or  control  is  or  may  be  wasbuilt’in  the  sixt\  cen_ 
exercised. 

“  A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ,  i 


*dom -age  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Fr.  dommage.]  Dam¬ 
age,  hurt 

“  What  delight  hath  heaven 
That  lives  unhurt  itself,  to  suffer  given 
Up  to  all  domage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it.”  Chapman:  Odyssey,  xiii.  455-68. 

do-ma  in,  s.  [O.  French  domaine ,  demaine;  Fr. 
domaine,  from  Lat.  dominium— a.  lordship,  from 
dominus=n  lord.  Domain  is  a  doublet  of  demesne 


3.  An  estate  in  land ;  landed  property. 

“Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain, 

To  this  small  farm,  the  last  of  his  domain.” 

Longfellow •  Student’s  Tale. 


tury.  The  dome  in  the  Du 
omo  of  Florence  was  built 
by  Brunelleschi,  in  1417.  It 
is  of  brick,  octagonal  in 


ENCUSM  fttl 


St.  Paul’s  Dome. 


plan,  139  ft.  in  diameter,  and  310  ft.  in  height.  The 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  was  built  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  designs  left  by 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  139  ft.  in  diameter,  330  feet 


dolphin-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  A  book-name  given  by  Withering  to  Del¬ 
phinium  consolida.  It  is  simply  a  translation  of 
the  generic  name.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dolphin-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Aphis  fabce,  an  insect  which  infests  and 
destroys  the  leaves  of  bean-plants.  It  is  also  called, 
from  its  color,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

dolphin-like,  a.  Like  a  dolphin,  which  swims 
with  its  back  above  the  surface. 

dolphin-striker,  s. 

Naut. :  A  spar  depending  from  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit.  It  affords  a  strut  for  the  martingales  of 
the  jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom. 

*dor-phIn-?.te>  s.  [Eng.  dolphin ;  -ate.]  Dau- 
phiny. 

“One  Bruno  first  founded  tliem  in  the  Dolphinate  in 
France,  anno  1080.” — Fuller:  Church  History,  vi.  269. 


4.  A  demesne;  the  land  attached  to  a  mansion  of  high.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  by  Sir 
a  lord.  Christopher  Wren,  is  not  masonry,  but  a  shell  in- 

Their  chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide  closing  the  brick  cone  which  supports  the  lantern 


front.  The  greatest  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  dome  at 
the  springing  is  135  ft. 
5  in.  The  weight  of 


domains,  stately  palaces.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Law :  In  the  same  sense  as  Demesne  (q.  v.). 

T[  Bight  of  eminent  domain :  The  paramount  con¬ 
trol  or  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  authority  over 
all  property  within  the  state,  by  right  of  which  it  is 

entitled  to  appropriate  by  legal  and  constitutional  „  _ _ _ _ 

means  any  part  or  parts  necessary  for  the  public  Hon  in  the  dome  and 
good,  due  compensation  being  made  for  that  which  tholus  is  8.009,200  lbs. 
is  taken.  ~  ‘  ‘ 

dom'-al,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  domalis , 
from  domus=  a  house.] 

Astrol. :  Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

“Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities.” — Addison: 

Drummer. 


It  is  112  ft.  in  diameter,  215  ft.  high.  The  dome  of 
the  Capitol,  Washington,  is  287  ft.  11  in.  above  the 
base-line  of  the  east 


*d61-phln-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dolphin  (q.  v.).]  ing  to  or  connected  with  a  domain 


The  rotunda  is  95 '5  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  its 
height  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  can¬ 
opy  is  180-25  ft.  Domes 
are  a  common  feature 
in  the  construction  of 

-v.  r„  ,  .  Turkish  and  Arab 

do-man  -l-al,  a.  [Eng;  domain;  -ial.\  Pertain-  buildings.  The  former 


A  female  dolphin. 

“  The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  doue 
Here  deare,  the  dolphin  his  owne  dolphinet.” 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again. 

delt,  *dult,  s.  [An  extension,  with  suffixed  -t,  of 


“In  all  domaAiial  and  fiscal  causes.” — Hallam. 

dom'-ba,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (For  defini¬ 
tion  see  the  subjoined  compound.) 

.  _  domba  oil,  s.  A  fragrant  oil  obtained  from  the 

Mid.' Eng! duZ = chill  r tTe"su¥xed"-V  beTngV-ri= -ed,  seeds  of  Cctlophyllum  inophyllum.  {Treas.  of  Bot.)  f/of  the  pointed  term, 
and  dolt  or  dult  standing  for  dulled=blnntea.  dom-be  y-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  J.  Dombey,  a  such  as  are  derived 


are  usually  of  a  flat¬ 
tened,  segmental  char¬ 
acter,  being  mostly 
derivatives  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia.  The 
Arab  domes  are  usual- 
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Dome  of  Florence. 


( Skeat .)]  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  numskull,  French  botanist.] 


a  thickskull. 

*doit,  v.  i.  [Dolt,  s.]  To  waste  time  foolishly ; 
to  act  as  a  dolt. 

“In  these  trifles  to  have  doited  so  much.”— -Veto  Custom, 
i.  2. 


from  the  rotation  of  the  Gothic  arch,  or  bulbous. 


,  A  UUIUUUO, 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  the  section  being  a  horse-shoe  arch.  A  surbased 
order  Byttneriacese.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  or  diminished  dome  is  one  that  is  segmental  on  its 
Indies,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the  Isle  of  vertical  section ;  a  surmounted  dome  is  one  that  is 
France.  In  Madagascar  the  bark  of  Dombey  a  spec-  higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base.  (  Weale,  Gwilt, 
tabilis  is  made  into  ropes.  <&c.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


dome-cover 

2.  Chem. :  The  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  of  the 
ebape  of  a  dome.  [Reverberating-furnace.] 

3.  Crystallog. ;  A  termination  of  a  prism  by  two 
planes,  meeting  above  in  a  horizontal  edge,  like  the 
roof  of  a  house. 

4.  Steam-eng. :  The  steam-chamber  above  some 
forms  of  boilers,  as  the  locomotive.  It  frequently 
fcas  an  arched  crown. 

5.  Rail. :  The  elevated  upper  section  of  a  passen¬ 
ger-car  projecting  above  the  general  level  of  the 
roof,  forming  a  space  for  ventilation,  light,  and 
ornament. 

dome-cover,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  brass  or  copper  cover  over  the 
dome  of  a  locomotive,  which  serves  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

dome-shaped,  o.  Resembling  a  dome  or  cupola 
In  shape. 

♦dome,  s.  [Doom.] 

♦dome-book,  *dom-boc,  s.  [Doom-book.] 

domed,  a.  [Eng.  dom(e) ; -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  dome. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  dome ;  dome-shaped. 

“The  males  are  brilliantly  colored,  and  the  females 
obscure,  and  yet  the  latter  hatch  their  eggs  in  domed 
nests.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

dome§  -day,  s.  &  a.  [Doomsday.] 

*d6me§'-man,  s.  [Doomsman.] 
do  mes  -tic,  *do-mes-tick,  *do-mes-tyc,  a. &s. 
[Fr.  domestique,  from  Lat.  domesticus— pertaining 
to  a  house  or  household ;  domus=a.  house ;  Ital.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  domestico.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home ;  relating  to  or 
connected  with  one’s  own  family. 

“The  practical  knowledge  of  the  domestic  duties  is  the 
principal  glory  of  a  woman.” — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

2.  Done  or  performed  at  home  or  in  private ;  not 
public. 

“  Domestic  charities.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ». 

3.  Fond  of  or  attached  to  home  or  home  duties; 
domesticated. 

“  The  faithful  prudent  husband  is  an  honest,  tractable, 
and  domestic  animal.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

4.  Domesticated,  tamed,  not  wild;  used  to  the 
society  of  man; kept  for  the  use  or  companionship 
of  man. 

“  The  frequently  abnormal  character  of  our  domestic 
races.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  i.,  p.  38. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  nation ;  not  foreign,  intestine. 

“Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,  and  England 

ttom  domestic  foes.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  home  or  internal 
management  of  a  nation. 

“  A  vigorous  foreign  policy  ...  implied  a  concilia, 
tory  domestic  policy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

7.  Made  at  home,  that  is,  in  one’s  house  or  coun¬ 
try  ;  not  foreign  made. 

8.  Employed  or  kept  in  a  family;  indoor:  as,  a 
domestic  servant. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  or  family. 

“A  servant  .  .  .  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under 
the  same  roof:  a  domestic,  and  yet  a  stranger  too.” — South : 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  43. 

2.  (Spec.)  :  One  who  lives  with  a  family  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  servant. 

“The  master  labors  .  .  .  to  secure  plenty  and  ease 
to  the  domestics.” — Knox:  Duty  of  Servants,  ser.  16. 

*3.  A  native  of  the  same  country ;  a  fellow-country¬ 
man. 

“  It  had  given  your  wonder  cause  to  last 
To  6ee  the  vexed  mistakes  this  summons  wrought 
In  all  my  maimed  domestics  by  their  haste.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

♦4.  A  family,  a  private  house  or  home,  a  domicile. 

“I  was  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  my  own 
domestic." — Sir  W.  Temple. 

*5.  A  carriage  for  general  use. 

6.  (PI.) :  Articles  of  domestic  or  home  manufact¬ 
ure,  more  especially  bleached  and  unbleached,  un¬ 
printed  and  undyed  cottor  cloths  of  the  ordinary 
grades  for  common  use. 

If  For  the  difference  between  domestic  and  serv¬ 
ant,  see  Servant. 

domestic  architecture. 

1.  Ancient'  Greek  and  Roman:  In  general  all  the 
rooms  were  grouped  on  the  ground  floor,  round  an 
atrium  or  court,  and  a  peristyle  or  hall,  which  two 
portions  of  the  house  had  the  most  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  because  they  constituted  the  favor¬ 
ite  spot  in  summer  on  account  of  the  breeze,  and  in 
winter  on  account  of  the  sun.  By  this  arrangement, 
as  well  as  by  the  embellishment  of  the  rooms,  the 
ancient  house  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
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the  Middle  Ages  or  of  modern  times :  but  partic¬ 
ularly  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  in  both  the  last 
descriptions  of  houses  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
appearance  of  the  front,  that  part  of  the  building 
was  hardly  taken  into  consideration  at  all  by  the 
Romans,  and  their  houses,  except  the  open  shops, 
generally  presented  a  dead  expanse  of  wall  to  the 
passer-by.  An  attempt  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
cases  of  houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  to  give  the 
entrance  a  more  important  appearance  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  port.ico_  or  vestibule,  but  a  view  into  the 
street  from  the  interior  of  the  house,  a  point  to 
which  so  much  attention  is  paid  nowadays,  was 
never  thought  of:  though  in  their  villas  windows 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
beautiful  view  of  landscape,  mountains,  or  sea. 
Both  the  Roman  and  Greek  houses  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  but  the  meaning  and  employment  of  these 
divisions  did  not  coincide :  for  whereas  in  Greek 
houses  the  front  part  constituted  the  andronitis  or 
men’s  apartments,  in  Roman  houses  it  formed  the 
public  part  of  the  building,  in  which  clients  used  to 
wait  upon  their  patron.  The  back  part,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  intended  for  the  residence  and  real 
dwelling-rooms  of  the  family ;  while  in  the  Greek 
houses  the  back  was  the  gynaikonitis,  or  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  women  and  domestics.  The  atrium, 
or  court,  formed  the  central  part  of  the  front  of  the 
house  and  the  peristyle,  or  hall,  the  central  part  of 
the  back,  both  being  open  to  the  air.  Round  these 
the  rooms  were  grouped,  and  from  these  princi¬ 
pally  they  derived  their  light.  Behind  the  peri¬ 
style  were  the  cubicula,  or  sleeping-rooms,  and  the 
triclinium,  or  dining-room,  which  was  quite  open 
to  the  peristyle.  Of  domestic  habitations  within 
towns  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  distant  prov¬ 
inces,  we  know  but  little.  The  method  adopted 
appears  to  have  been  fully  as  substantial  as  that 
observed  in  Italy. 

2.  Saxon :  From  the  Sagas,  and  other  early  records 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  northern  races, 
we  find  that  the  dwellings  of  their  kings  and  chiefs 
in  the  countries  adj  acent  to  the  Baltic  consisted  only 
of  two  apartments,  and  that  sovereigns  and  their 
counselors  are  described  as  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.  The  habitations  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  wooden  huts,  rarely  containing  more  than  one 
room,  in  the  center  of  which  the  fire  was  kindled. 
To  this  method  there  was  nothing  repugnant  in  the 
houses  erected  on  the  Roman  plan  which  the  Saxons 
found  on  their  arrival.  When  a  new  building  was 
erected,  the  Saxon  thegne  built  it  from  the  woods 
on  his  demesne  by  the  labor  of  his  bondmen.  It  was 
thatched  with  reeds  or  straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden 
shingles.  It  consisted  of  but  one  large  apartment 
or  “  hall,”  which  formed  at  night  the  sleeping 
room  of  the  dependents,  and  a  small  adjoining 
apartment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord.  Style 
there  was  none;  the  only  difference  between  one 
house  and  another  lay  in  the  size  or  ground-plan. 
There  were  no  chimneys,  the  fire  being  kindled  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  smoke  finding  its 
way  out  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  immediately 
above  the  hearth,  or  by  the  door,  windows,  or  eaves. 

3.  Norman:  The  towns  and  ordinary  houses  of 
the  Normans  were  entirely  built  of  wood.  Their 
castles,  having  but  one  destination,  that  of  defense, 
aimed  at  nothing  but  strength  in  their  plan  or  con¬ 
struction.  The  principal  feature  was  always  the 
keep  or  donjon,  which  contained  the  apartments  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  was  also  meant  to  be  the 
last  refuge  of  the  garrison  if  the  outer  works  were 
forced.  The  keep  was  usually  raised  on  an  artificial 
mound,  or  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  The 
windows  were  few,  and  little  more  than  chinks, 
unless  very  high  up,  or  turned  to  the  court.  The 
door  of  entrance  could  only  be  reached  by  a  stair¬ 
case.  Under  the  keep  were  usually  vaults,  or 
dungeons.  The  keep  was  inclosed  in  two  courts  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  The  tower 
at  the  entrance  was  called  the  barbican,  and  served 
for  an  outwork  and  post  of  observation.  The  whole 
fortress  was  defended  by  a  moat.  (Weale.)  [Don¬ 
jon.] 

4.  English:  Like  the  Saxons  the  Normans  had 
built  almost  entirely  in  wood  or  timber  frame-work, 
houses  of  stone  being  the  exception.  The  troubled 
state  of  the  country,  however,  led  to  the  erection 
of  numerous  strong  stone  buildings  or  fortresses. 
Gradually,  as  civilization  improved,  the  necessity 
for  defense  decreased,  and  the  efforts  of  Edward  I. 
to  introduce  and  encourage  the  arts  in  England  by 
bringing  over  choice  workmen  and  artists  from 
France  led  to  a  marked  change  in  the  style  of 
architecture.  Simultaneously  with  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  similar 
progress  was  made  in  domestic  buildings :  not  only 
were  the  halls  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  the 
new  style  of  windows,  with  their  tracery  in  geomet¬ 
rical  forms,  but  the  plans  of  the  houses  themselves 
were  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
offices  increased.  This  advance  in  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  continued  during  the  reigns  of  the  second 
and  third  Edwards,  during  which  period  the  Decor¬ 
ated  Style  of  architecture  prevailed.  [Decorated.] 


domestically 

This  was  followed  by  the  Perpendicular  Style,  one 
admirably  adapted  for  domestic  buildings,  though 
a  decline  from  the  perfection  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  Many  houses  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  of 
large  extent  and  great  magnificence,  and  testify  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  owners.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  seen  in  the  Bishops’  palaces  at  Wells,  Lin¬ 
coln,  St.  David’s,  Southwell,  and  Norwich,  and  at 
Penshurst  in  Kent.  The  troubled  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  led  to  a 
temporary  resumption  of  the  practice  of  fortifying 
buildings,  but  at,  the  termination  of  the  York  and 
Lancaster  Wars,  the  fortified  style  was  gradually 
and  finally  abandoned  in  England.  The  Tudor  Style, 
with  its  square  moldings  over  porches  and  doors,  its 
richly  decorated  roofs,  and  heavy  ornamentation, 
prevailed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  dwelling-houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  are  distinguished  principally  by 
their  half-timber  construction,  the  numerous  gates 
the  broad  low  windows,  divided  by  simple  wooden 
or  stone  mullions,in  the  gable-ends,  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  inclined  sides  of  the  gable-ends,  and  the 
plain  or  embattled  parapets.  In  many  cases  in 
towns  the  upper  story  is  built  projecting  over  the 
lower.  The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
brought  with  it  a  taste  for  a  return  to  classical 
models,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  a 
national  style  combining  to  some  extent  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Tudor  and  the  Classical.  This 
is  commonly  known  as  “  Queen  Anne  ”  Style.  The 
buildings  are  generally  of  brick,  solid  and  heavy. 
The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Georgian  era  is  a 
very  debased  imitation  of  the  Classical.  In  the 
present  day  there  is  no  essentially  characteristic 
architectural  style.  Toward  the  end  of  last  century  a 
new  artistic  impetus  was  aroused,  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  and  favored  by  the  scientific  investigation  and 
surveys  of  Grecian  architectural  monuments.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  return  to  a  pure  classical 
style,  or  to  good  models  of  the  Queen  Anne,  or  for¬ 
eign  styles.  Attention  is  more  given  to  the  internal 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  while  the  introduction 
of  iron  as  a  building  material  has  enabled  archi¬ 
tects  to  introduce  various  modifications. 

5.  American  :  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  existence  of  our  Republic  our  architect¬ 
ural  styles  were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
English  sources,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  except  in  very  few  instances,  our  country 
did  not  contain  any  architecture  of  distinctive 
features.  But  with  the  return  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  the  arts  began  to  flourish,  and  great  atten¬ 
tion  was  bestowed  upon  the  construction  and 
ornamentation  of  domestic  buildings.  Numerous 
styles  have  appeared,  had  their  day,  and  then  given 
way  in  rapid  succession  to  others.  The  result  is 
that  the  average  American  city  presents  a  diversity 
of  architecture  that  is  bewildering;  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  stranger,  the  effect  is  grotesque.  In 
our  great  cities,  the  business  houses  are  all  sub¬ 
stantially  built,  and  owing  to  the  revolution  iu  the 
use  of  materials,  wood  being  almost  entirely  aban¬ 
doned,  architects  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
in  the  matter  of  height  of  buildings  feats  that  for¬ 
merly  had  not  been  dreamed  of,  seventeen  and 
twenty-story  buildings  being  not  uncommon. 

domestic  boiler,  s.  One  for  heating  water  on  a 
somewhat  large  scale  for  the  household.  Such  are 
made  of  sheet-metal,  to  set  upon  the  top  of  a  stove 
occupying  two  of  the  stove-holes ;  or,  made  of  cast 
iron,  they  form  reservoirs  as  a  permanent  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  stove.  [Wash-boiler,  Reservoir, 
stove.] 

domestic  economy,  s.  The  science  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  management  of  household  affairs. 

domestic  medicine,  s.  The  practice  or  use  of 
medicine  by  unprofessional  persons  in  their  own 
households. 

domestic-press,  s.  One  for  household  use  for 
pressing  honey,  lard,  tallow,  cheese,  sausage,  or 
fruit. 

*do-mes’-tic-?Ll,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  domestic;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Domestic,  a.  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  same  family  or  nation. 

“  Ther  wer  many  his  parentes  and  domestiaals  or  house- 
holdes.” — Nicoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  41. 

2.  A  servant.  (Southwell :  A  Hundred  Me dit.) 
do-mes'-tl-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  domestical ;  -ly. j 

1.  In  relation  to  domestic  or  family  matters. 

2.  In  a  domestic  or  homely  manner ;  in  privacy. 

“  He  lived  domestically  as  usual.” — Orrery:  On  Swift. 

3.  Privately,  not  openly.  , 

“  Is  it  not  a  miracle,  that  so  many  of  your  priests1 
should  be  very  domestically  and  privily  conversant  with 
ladies,  and  yet  none  of  all  these  be  scorched?”— SheldoK; 
Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  135. 


boil,  bd^;  pdut,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  k 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d©L 
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domination 


*do-mes'-tl-C!int,  a.  [Low  Lat.  domesticans , 
pa.  par.  of  domestico ,  from  Lat.  domesticus.}  Form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  same  family  ;  domesticated. 

“  The  power  was  virtually  residing  and  domesticant  in 
the  plurality  of  his  assessors.”— .S'ir  E.  Dering:  Speeches, 

do-mes'-tl-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  domestico, 
from  Lat.  domesticus ;  Fr.  domestiquer ;  Ital.  domes- 
ticare;  Sp.  dome  Stic  ar.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  accustom  to  live  near  houses ;  to  make  used 
to  the  society  of  man ;  to  tame. 

“  But  with  domesticated  Bheep  the  presence  or  absence 
of  horns  is  not  a  firmly-fixed  character.” — Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ell.  viii. 

2.  To  make  accustomed  to  a  domestic  life  and  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs. 

“Ayounggirl  should  grow  up  to  be  domesticated." — 
E.  J.  Worboise:  Sissie,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  To  make  used  or  accustomed ;  to  familiarize. 

“  Having  the  entry  into  your  house,  and  being  half 
domesticated  by  their  situation.”— Burke:  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

4.  To  introduce  into  cultivation  in  gardens,  green¬ 
houses,  &c. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  live  at  home;  to  be  domesti¬ 
cated. 

“  Some  honest  and  tender-hearted  man,  whose  love 
might  induce  him  to  domesticate  with  her.” — Ii  Brooke: 
Fool  of  Quality,  i.  305. 

d8-mes-tl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Domesti¬ 
cate.] 

do-mes’-tl-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Domesti¬ 
cate.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  domes¬ 
ticated  ;  domestication. 

do-mes-tl-ca'-tion,  s.  [English  domesticat{e ) ; 
-ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  domesticated,  or  living  much 
at  home  and  in  privacy. 

2.  The  act  of  making  accustomed  to  the  society  or 
presence  of  man  ;  taming. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  cultivation  from  a 
wild  state. 

*do-meS’-tl-9l§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  domestic;  -ise.~\  To 
render  domestic ;  to  domesticate. 

‘‘That  domeetieising  beverage.” — Southey:  Doctor. 

dom-eS-ti$'-I-t£,  s.  (Fr.  domesticity,  from  Low 
Lat.  domesticitas,  from  Lat.  domesticus= domestic 


“There  is  more  domesticity  and  real  substantial  happi¬ 
ness.” — Southey.'  Letters,  iv.  49. 

2.  A  domestic  or  private  matter,  business,  or 
habit. 


“A  glance  into  the  domesticities  again.” — Carlyle:  Let - 
ters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iff.  187. 


*do-m3s-tIc-ness,  s.  [Eng.  domestic ;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  domestic.  (.Ash.) 
do-mes  -tics,  s.  [Domestic,  B.  6.] 
dom'-ett,  s.  [Etyan.  unknown.] 

Fabric :  A  plain  cloth  of  open  make,  of  which  the 
warp  is  of  cotton  aud  the  weft  of  wool.  It  is  of  a 
description  of  baize,  and  resembles  a  kind  of  white 
flannel  made  in  Germany.  It  is  manufactured  both 
in  white  and  black,  the  former  of  28  inches  in  width, 
the  latter  of  36  inches,  and  there  are  forty-six  yards 
in  the  piece.  Both  kinds  are  used  as  lining  mate¬ 
rials  in  articles  of  dress,  and  to  line  coffins  and 
caskets. 


do-mey-klte,  s.  [From  the  mineralogist  Do- 
meyko,  who  described  it,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).]  .... 

Min.:  A  reniform  and  also  massive  or  dissemi¬ 
nated  mineral,  of  a  tin-white  to  steel-gray  color. 
Hardness,  3-3’5  ;  specific  gravity  7-7-50 ;  luster  me¬ 
tallic,  but  dull  on  exposure.  It  occurs  in  Chili, 
North  America,  &c.  (Davies.) 

d5m  -!c-al,  a.  [Eng.  dom(e) ;  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  a  dome ;  shaped  like  a  dome,  dome-like. 


“The  luster  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  wide  domical  scoop  above  it.” — T.  Hardy:  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  88. 

dom-i-glle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

domicilium=  a.  house,  a  habitation,  from  domus=  a 
house,  and  cilium,  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
cefo=tOhide.  ( Skeat .)] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 


1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  house. 

“  This  famous  domicile  was  brought  with  these  appur¬ 
tenances  in  one  night  from  Nazareth.” — Brevint:  Saul 
and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  303. 


(2)  A  residence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  home. 

“When  an  alien  has  chosen  his  domicil  in  the  seat  of 
peace.” — Sir  TV.  Jones :  Comment,  on  the  Sirijiyyah. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  seat,  an  abiding  place. 

*(2)  A  compartment,  a  part. 

“One  of  the  cells  or  domicils  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  memory.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or  a 
family ;  the  place  where  one  habitually  resides,  and 
which  he  looks  upon  as  his  home,  as  distinguished 
from  places  where  one  resides  temporarily  or  occa¬ 
sionally.  Domicile  is  of  three  sorts :  (1)  Domicile 
of  origin  or  nativity,  which  is  thatof  theparents  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  ;  (2)  Domicile  of  choice,  which 
is  that  place  in  which  a  person  voluntarily  chooses 
as  his  residence  and  home ;  (3)  Domicile  by  oper¬ 
ation  of  law,  as  that  of  a  wife  acquired  by  marriage. 

2.  Tne length  of  time  during  which  a  party  must 
have  resided  in  a  state  in  order  to  give  jurisdiction 
in  civil  causes,  the  period  varying  in  the  different 
states. 

If  The  domicile  of  origin  remains  until  another 
has  been  acquired.  In  order  to  change  such  domi¬ 
cile,  there  must  be  an  actual  removal  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  reside  in  the  place  to  which  the  party 
removes.  When  he  changes  it,  he  acquires  a  domi¬ 
cile  in  the  place  of  his  new  residence,  and  loses  his 
original  domicile.  Officers  of  the  government  whose 
public  duties  require  a  temporary  residence  else¬ 
where,  retain  their  domiciles.  Officers,  soldiers, 
and  marines,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  do 
not  lose  their  domiciles  while  thus  employed. 

dom'-i-clle,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  domicilier ;  Sp.  domi- 
ciliar.]  [Domicile,  s.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  place 
of  residence ;  to  provide  with  a  domicile ;  to  domi¬ 
ciliate. 

“An  Irishman  by  birth,  but  for  many  years  domiciled  in 
Denmark.” — Dr.  Phillimore:  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332. 

dom'-I-9lled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Domicile,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  a  domicile  or  fixed  place 
of  residence.  * 

2.  Comm. :  Made  payable  at  some  specified  house : 
said  of  loans,  the  interest  coupons  of  which  are 
payable  at  a  certain  house.  The  phrase  is  also 
used  in  reference  to  bills  payable  in  a  given  coun¬ 
try  ;  as,  bills  domiciled  in  France,  Germany,  &c. 
(Bithell.) 

dom-i-gll'-I-ary,  a.  [Fr.  domicilidire,  from 
Low  Lat.  domiciliarius,  from  domicilium .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  domicile, 
house,  or  residence. 

“  Domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen.” — Motley. 

2.  Laiv :  Made  under  authority  at  a  private  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  suspected  persons 
or  things. 

“It  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domiciliary  visits.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dom-i-9ir-I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  domicili(um) ,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ate,  ] 

1.  The  same  as  Domicile  (q.  v.). 

2.  To  domesticate. 

“  The  propagation  and  nature,  the  life  and  service,  of 
the  domiciliated  animals.”  —  Po wnall:  On  Antiquities 
(1782),  p.  61. 

*dom-I-9ll  -I-at-<5d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Domicili¬ 
ate.] 

dom-I-911-I-a  -tion ,  s.  [Eng.  domiciliat(e) ; 
-ion.]  A  permanent  residence  in  a  place ;  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  domicile. 

*dom-I-9il'-I-at-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Domicili¬ 
ate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  Domiciling,  s.  (q.v.) 

2..  The  act  of  making  domestic  or  tame ;  domesti¬ 
cation. 

dom.  -i-911-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Domicile,  v .] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  establishing  in,  or  occupation 
of,  a  domicile ;  domiciliation. 

*dom  -l-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  domus = a  house,  and 
cultura — cultivation,  culture  (q.  v.).]  Tbe  manage¬ 
ment  of  domestic  affairs ;  household  management, 
domestic  economy. 

*dom-I  il-ca  -tion,  s.  [English  domify  (2),v. ; 
-ation.] 

,  Asti  1.:  The  astrological  division  of  the  heavens 
into  twelve  houses.  (Ash.) 

•3m -I-f^y-  (1),  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  domifico,  from 
To  V'  i:ei0=t°  tame’  and/acio  (pass.  j(fo)=to  make.] 


*dom'-i-fjr  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  domifier,  from  Lafc„ 
domus= a  house,  and  facio  (pass,  fto)  =to  make.] 
Astrol. :  To  divide,  as  the  heavens,  into  twelve* 
houses,  by  means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles 
of  position,  in  order  to  erect  a  scheme  or  horoscope, 
dom'-l-nu,  s.  [Lat.,  fem.  of  dominus—a  lord.] 
Law :  A  title  given  to  a  lady  who  is  a  baroness  ir 
her  own  right. 

dom  -l-nan9e,  *dom  -l-nan  -9y,  s.  [Lat.  dom¬ 
inant,  pr.  par.  of  dominor—  to  dominate  (q.  v.).}s 
Predominance,  superiority,  power,  authority,  as¬ 
cendency. 

dom-i-nant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  dominer— 
to  dominate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Puling,  governing,  predominant;  having  the> 
superiority  or  predominance. 

“The  caste  now  dominant." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  over. 

“  Those  advantages  that  enabled  their  parents  to  become* 
dominant  over  their  compatriots.”  —  Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (1859),  ch.  ii.,  p.  54. 

II.  Technically: 

Music:  [Dominant  Chord.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. .-  One  who  is  in  authorit  y  or  power 
a  ruler,  a  superior. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  name  now  given  to  the  fifth  note  of  th© 
scale  of  any  key,  counting  upward.  Thus  G  is  th® 
dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  F  in  that  of  B  fiat,  and  P 
sharp  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called  because  the  key 
of  a  passage  cannot  be  distinguished  for  certain, 
unless  some  chord  in  it  has  this  note  for  root ;  for 
which  reason  also  it  is  called  in  German  der  herr- 
schende  ton.  The  dominant  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  cadences,  in  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  key  should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  point  of  rest.  in  the  imperfect  cadence  or 
half-close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  tonic- 
in  the  perfect  cadence,  or  full  close.  It  also  marks 
the  division  of  the  scale  into  two  parts:  as  in  fugues, 
in  which,  if  a  subject  commences  with  the  tonic, its 
answer  commences  with  the  dominant,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  in¬ 
variable  for  the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of 
the  dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in  a 
minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  for  that 
part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  relative  major. 
(Grove.) 

(2)  The  reciting  note  of  Gregorian  chants.  (Stainer 
db  Barrett.) 

dominant-chord,  s. 

Mus. :  A  chord  formed  by  grouping  three  tones 
rising  by  intervals  of  a  third  from  the  dominant.  It 
is  found  almost  invariably  before  the  tonic  chord 
which  closes  the  perfect  cadence. 

dominant-tenement,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  tenement  or  subject  in  favor  ot 
which  a  servitude  exists  or  is  constituted  over  an¬ 
other  tenement,  called  the  servient  (q.  v.). 

dom  -i-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dominatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dominor = to  be  lord  or  master :  dominus=&  lord; 
Fr.  dominer;  Sp.  dominar;  Ital.  dominare .] 

1.  Trans.:  To  predominate  or  prevail  over;  t® 
rule,  to  regulate,  to  govern. 

“We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  nations  either 
dominant  or  dominated." — J.  Horne  Tooke. 

II.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  have  authority  or  power. 

“Bred  up  in  a  dominating  family.” — Speed:  Henry  VTT... 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  xx.,  §33. 

2.  To  predominate,  to  prevail. 

“The  system  of  Aristotle  still  dominated  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities.” — Hallam:  Literature  of  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iff., 
ch.  ii. 

dom’-I-n&t-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Dominate.] 
dom -l-nat-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dominate,  v.]' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  condition  of  being  domi¬ 
nant  ;  domination. 

dom-I-na'-tion,  *dom-i-na-cion,  *dom-y~na- 
cioun,  s.  [Fr.  domination;  O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  domina- 
cion;  Port,  dominacdo ;  Ital.  dominazione,  all  from, 
Lat.  dominatio,  from  dominatus,  pa.  par.  of  domi¬ 
nor  =%o  be  lord  or  master.]  [Dominate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  or  authority ;  rule, 
government. 

“The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale 
were,  one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination."— 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  ^5t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  eg,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Arbitrary  or  tyrannical  exercise  of  power; 
tyranny, 

“Ireland,  cursed  by  tile  domination  of  race  over  race.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  A  ruling  party  ;  a  party  in  authority  or  power. 
“I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  [the  Constitution]  re¬ 
solved  into  any  other  form,  than  lost  in  that  austere  and , 
insolent  domination  [the  aristocracy].” — Burke:  Causes 
of  Present  Discontent. 

II.  Relig.  {pi.):  One  of  the  supposed  orders  of 
angels. 

“  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  601. 

dom -l-na-tlve,  a.  [Eng .  dominat(e) ;  -iue.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  government  or  ruling;  govern¬ 
ing,  regulating. 

“In  wisdom  and  dominative  virtue.” — Sir  E.  Sandys: 
State  of  Religion. 

2.  Imperious,  insolent,  domineering,  dictatorial. 
dom'-I-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  ruling  or  governing 

power ;  a  presiding  authority. 

“  A  sign 

Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 

We  are  the  dominators.” — Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 
*dom'-i-ne,  s.  [Dominie.] 

dom-I-neer  ,  V.  i.  &  t.  [  Fr.  dominer,  from  Lat. 
dominor— to  be  lord  or  master,  to  dominate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rule  in  an  arrogant,  insolent,  and  tyrannical 
manner ;  to  tyrannize. 

2.  To  act  in  an  insolent,  overbearing  manner ;  to 
assume  superiority  over  others  ;  to  bluster,  to  hector. 

“  To  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to  domi¬ 
neer.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  exercise  sole  control  or  authority. 

“  Alas!  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time, 

And  domineering  faculties  of  sense, 

In  all.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*11.  Trans.:  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  assume  or  exer- 
sise  power,  authority,  or  control  over. 

“  Each  village-fable  domineers  in  turn 
His  brain’s  distempered  nerves.” 

Walpole:  Mysterious  Mother,  ii.  2. 

dom-i-neer'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Domineer.] 
dom-I-neer -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Domineer.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  behaving  with  insolence, 

arrogance,  or  bluster, 

dom-in  -I-ca,  a.  [Lat.  fem.  of  dominicus  =  per¬ 
taining  to  a  lord  or  master :  dominus— lord,  master.] 
1]  (1)  Dominica  adpalmas: 

Eccles. :  Palm  Sunday  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Dominica  alba : 

Eccles.:  Whitsunday  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Dominica  de  Passione  : 

Eccles. :  Passion  Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

(4)  Dominica  dies : 

Eccles. :  The  Lord’s  Day,  Sunday. 

(5)  Dominica  in  albis :  • 

Eccles. :  Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after 
Easter  Day;  so  called  because  on  that  day  those 
who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  Day  put  off  their 
white  garments. 

dom-In'-I-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  dominicalis= 
pertaining  to  the  dies  dominica— the  Lord’s  Day,  or 
Sunday.]  [Dominica.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Lord’s  Day  or 
Sunday.  [Dominical  Letter.] 

“  The  cycle  of  the  moon  serves  to  show  the  epacts,  and 
that  of  the  sun  the  dominical  letter,  throughout  all  their 
variations.” — Holder:  On  Time. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  our  Lord;  as,  the 
dominical  (or  Lord’s)  prayer. 

“  The  space  betwixt  this  and  Pentecost,  and  every  dom¬ 
inical  in  the  year.” — Hammond:  Sermons,  ser.  9. 

“Some  words  altered  in  the  dominical  gospels.” — 
Fuller. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  Lord’s  Day  or  Sunday. 

2.  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

3.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by  women  at  the  Holy 
Communion. 

“We  decree  that  euery  woman  when  she  dooth  com¬ 
municate  haue  her  dominical.” — Jewell:  Replie  to  M. 
Harding,  p.  73. 

4.  The  Dominical  letter  (q.  v.). 

“  My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter: 

O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O’s  !” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

5.  The  Lord’s  house,  a  church. 

“Then  began  Christian  Churches,  Oratories,  or  Domin- 
Scals  to  outshine  the  temples  of  heathen  gods.” — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  351. 

6.  (PI):  The  Scripture  lessons  appointed  to  be 
read  on  Sundays. 


dominioal-letter,  s.  Also  called  the  Sunday 
letter.  In  the  Calendar  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
letter  A  being  always  given  to  the  first  of  January, 
whatever  that  day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  following  days.  If  the  year  consisted  of 
364  days,  making  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  it  is 
evident  that  no  change  would  ever  take  place  in 
these  letters :  thus,  supposing  the  first  of  January 
to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays  would  be  represented 
by  A,  not  only  in  that  year*,  but  in  all  succeeding 
years.  There  being,  however,  365  days,  the  letter  A 
is  repeated  for  the  31st  of  December,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following  year  will 
be  G,  and  in  the  third  year  F.  If  every  year  were 
common,  the  process  would  continue  regularly,  and 
a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  suffice  to  restore  the 
same  letters  to  the  same  days  as  before.  But  the 
intervention  of  a  day  in  every  bissextile  or  leap  year 
occasions  a  variation  in  this  respect.  The  bissextile 
year  containing  366  days  instead  of  365,  will  throw 
the  dominical  letter  of  the  following  year  back  two 
letters ;  so  that  if  the  dominical  letter  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  any  leap  year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  following  year  will  be  A,  and  not  B.  This 
alteration  is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  alto¬ 
gether,  but  by  changing  the  dominical  letter  at  the 
end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a  day 
takes  place.  The  following  rule  is  given  in  the 
(English  Church)  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  find 
the  Dominical  or  Sunday  letter  according  to  the 
calendarin  the  Prayer-book  :  “For  the  next  century, 
that  is,  from  the  year  1800  till  the  year  1899  inclusive, 
add  to  the  current  year  its  fourth  part,  and  then 
divide  by  7  ;  if  there  is  no  remainder,  then  A  is  the 
Sunday  letter ;  if  any  number  remaineth,  then  the 
letter  corresponding  to  that  number  is  the  Sunday 
letter.” 

dom-In  -1-cg.n,  a.  &  s,  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic,  or 
the  Dominicans. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  History : 

1.  One  of  a  religious  order  called  in  some  places 
Prsedicantes  or  Preaching  Friars,  and  in  Franco 
Jacobins,  from  their  first  convent  in  Paris  being  in 
the  Rue  St  Jacques.  They  took  their  ordinary 
name  from  their  founder,  Dominic  de  Guzman 
(afterward  canonized  under  the  name  of  St.  Dom¬ 
inic),  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1170  at  Cala- 
horza,  in  Old  Castile.  He  was  first  canon  and  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Osuma  or  Osma  ;  he  afterward  preached 
with  great  fervor  and  vehemence  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  in  Languedoc,  where 
he  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  his  order,  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  oppose 
the  doctrines  of  the  Albigen- 
ses.  The  new  order  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  in  1215  by  Pope  In¬ 
nocent  III.,  and  confirmed  in 
1216  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Hono-  g 
rius  III.,  under  the  rule  of  St. 

Augustine,  a  rule  to  which 
they  have  adhered,  although 
they  subsequently  adopted  a 
white  habit  resembling  that 
of  the  Carthusians,  in  place  of 
their  original  black  dress. 

They  were  under  a  vow  of  ab¬ 
solute  poverty.  In  England 
they  were  called  Black  Friars, 
and  in  1276  the  Corporation  of 
London  gave  them  two  streets 
near  the  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  large  con¬ 
vent,  whence  that  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 
The  Dominicans  always  took  a  principalpartin  the 
Inquisition,  and  St.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Inquisitor-General.  He  is  represented  with 
a  sparrow  by  his  side,  and  with  a  dog  carrying  a 
burning  torch  in  his  mouth.  He  died  in  1221.  The 
Dominicans  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St.  Dom¬ 
inic  under  the  same  rules  as  the  friars,  but  devoted 
to  industry. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  knights,  also  founded  by  St. 
Dominic,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  heresy 
by  force  of  arms. 

][  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic :  To  the  friars,  nuns, 
and  knights  mentioned  above,  St.  Dominic  addeds  in 
1221,  the  Tertiaries — persons  who,  without  forsaking 
secular  life  or  even  the  marriage-tie,  connected 
themselves  with  the  Order  by  undertaking  certain 
obligations,  such  as  to  dress  plainly,  to  live  soberly, 
to  carry  no  _  weapon  of  offense,  and  to  perform 
stated  devotions.  Similarorders  existed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Franciscans  and  the  Praemonstraten- 
sians.  The  members  were  entitled  to  be  buried  in 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  it  is  to  this  custom  Mil- 
ton  alludes  ( P .  L.,  iii,  478-80) — 

“  They  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised.” 


of  dom - 
school- 


Dominican. 


power  or  influence ;  predom- 


dom-in’-l-glde,  s.  [Lat.  dominus=a.  lord,  a  mas¬ 
ter,  and  ccedo= to  kill,] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  one’s  master. 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

dom'-I-nie,  s.  [Lat.  domine ,  voc.  sing 
inus=a  lord,  a  master.]  A  pedagogue, 
master ;  a  clergyman,  a  preacher. 

do-mln-ion  (ion  as  yiin)’,  *do-min-ioun,  s. 

[Low  Lat.  dominio,  from  Lat.  dominium,  from 
dorninus= a  lord,  a  master;  Ital.  &  Sp.  dominio .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sovereign  authority ;  lordship,  supreme  powet 
or  control. 

“And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with, 
great  dominion .” — Dan.  xl.  3. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing ;  control,  rulev 
government. 

“  To  have  lordship  or  dominioun 
In  the  bounds  of  this  little  toun.” 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  power,  right,  or  authority  over  to  dispose  of 
at  pleasure ;  the  uncontrolled  right  of  possession 
or  use. 

“He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that  which 
was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another.”. — Locke. 

4.  A  predominatin 
inance,  ascendency. 

5.  A  district,  region,  or  country  under  a  certain 
government,  or  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  certain 
sovereign  (generally  in  the  plural). 

“  High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend, 

So  low  his  roots  to  hell’s  dominion  tend.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgicii.  401,  402. 

*6.  The  seat  of  government  or  authority. 

“Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  Israel  his  dominion .” — Psalm: 
cxiv.  2. 

II.  Script.:  The  same  as  Domination  (q.  v.). 

“  Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principali¬ 
ties,  or  powers.” — Colossians  i.  16. 

If  (1)  Old  Dominion : 

Hist,  dt  Geog. :  A  name  given  to  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  what  is  now  Virginia  was  designated  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  English  colo¬ 
nies — New  England,  &c. — which  were  called  New 
Virginia,  and  the  further  fact  that  all  the  commu¬ 
nications  of  the  home  government  were  addressed 
“  to  the  Colonies  and  Dominion As  these  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  New  and  the  Old,  the 
word  colonies  was,  in  common  parlance,  dropped, 
and  the  two  portions  were  spoken  of  as  the  New 
and  Old  Dominion,  the  latter  of  which  referring  to- 
Virginia  (as  at  present)  has  since  been  retained  to 
designate  that  state. 

(2)  Arms  of  Dominion : 

Her. :  Arms  of  dominion  are  those  belonging  to 
kingdoms  or  states,  and  officially  worn  by  those 
who  are  their  de  facto  sovereigns.  ( Glossary  of 
Heraldry .) 

(3)  Dominion  of  Canada : 

Geog. :  A  territory  and  government  constituted  by 
Act  of  the  British  Parliament  on  March  20, 1867,  by 
the  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  to  which,  on  July  1,  1873,  was  added  Prince 
Edward’s  Island. 

T1  For  the  difference  between  dominion  and  power, 
see  Power  ;  for  that  between  dominion  and  terri¬ 
tory,  see  Territory. 

do-mln'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dominus^* a  lord,  at 
master.] 

Rom.  Law :  The  right  by  which  any  one  exercised 
control  over  property,  and  by  which  he  was  entitled, 
to  retain  or  alienate  it  at  pleasure,  as  opposed  to  a 
mere  life  interest,  or  possessory  or  equitable  right. 
IT  (1)  Dominium  directum: 

Feudal  Law :  The  interest  or  superiority  vested  iu 
the  superior. 

(2)  Dominium  utile : 

Feudal  Law  /  The  interest  or  property  vested  in 
the  vassal,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lord. 

dom'-I-n5,  s.  [Sp.,  originally=a  dress  worn  by  a 
master,  from  domine— a.  master,  a  teacher;  Lat. 
dominus= a  lord,  a  master;  Ital.  dortuno .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a  cathedral 
church. 

*2.  A  hood  or  cape  worn  by  priests  when  officiat¬ 
ing  in  winter,  to  protect  the  head  and  face. 

*3.  A  mourning-veil  for  women. 

“  Domino,  a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  head,  worn  by 
canons;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  veil  used  by  some 
women  that  mourn.” — Ladies’  Dictionary  (1694.) 

4.  A  masqnerade-dress  worn  for  disguise  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  consisting  of  an  ample  cloak  or 
mantle  with  wide  sleeves  and  a  hood  removable  at 
pleasure.  It  was  usually  of  black  silk,  but  some¬ 
times  of  other  colors  and  materials. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  benfch;  go, 

-cian,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhi 


gem;  thin,  this; 
,n.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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f).  A  kind  of  half-mask  worn  by  ladies  when  trav¬ 
eling  or  promenading,  at  masquerades,  &c.,  as  a 
partial  disguise  for  the  features. 

6.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

7.  (PI.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Games: 

1.  (PI.) :  A  game  played  generally  by  two  or  four 
persons  with  twenty-eight  oblong  pieces  of  ivory 
or  bone,  or  wood  faced  with  ivory  or  bone,  marked, 
after  the  manner  of  dice,  on  one  side,  which  is  divi¬ 
ded  in  the  middle  by  a  transverse  line,  with  all  the 
possible  combinations  from  double  blank  to  double 
six.  The  game  consists  in  matching  the  numbers 
on  either  of  the  ends  of  the  pieces  played  with 
similar  numbers  from  the  pieces  in  the  player’s 
hand  ;  the  players  “  putting  down  ”  alternately.  In 
some  cases  the  dominoes  are  numbered  up  to  double 
nine. 

2.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game  of  domi¬ 
noes  is  played.  .  . 

3.  When  a  player  has  matched  all  his  pieces,  he  is 
said  to  be  domino. 

domino  whist,  s.  [Whist,  s.] 
dom'-I-nus,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  of  respect  formerly  given  to 
clergymen,  lords  of  manors,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  In  civil  law,  one  who  possesses  anything  by 
right. 

(2)  In  feudal  law,  one  who  granted  part  of  his 
estate  to  another  to  be  enjoyed  in  fee. 

2.  Univ. :  A  student  who  has  passed  his  final 
B.  A  examination:  usually  written  Ds. 

3.  Eccles. :  In  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  not  yet  received  the  tonsure. 

*dom'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  domito— to  tame.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  tamed. 

“Animals  more  domitable,  domestic,  and  subject  to  be 
governed.” — Sir  M.  Hale. 

dom-Ite,  s.  [From  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  Au¬ 
vergne,  France,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  i  earthy  variety  of  trachyte,  resembling 
a  sandy  chalk  in  its  appearance,  and  gritty  feeling. 
It  is  of  a  white  or  grayish-white  color, 
dom  pedro,  s.  [Pedro,  a.] 
don,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  dominus .]  [Dan.] 

1.  A  title  in  Spain  now  given  to  all  classes,  but 
formerly  restricted  to  upper  classes ;  sir,  signior. 

“  He  had  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Spanish,  and  affected 
the  grave  deportment  of  a  Spanish  don.” — Macaulay: 
•Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Univ. :  A  fellow  of  a  college. 

“The  trio  of  undergraduates  .  .  .  passed  others, 

who  were  evidently  dons,  without  the  slightest  notice.” — 
Cuthbei-t  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  person  of  high  position  or  importance ;  a 
leader,  a  chief. 

“I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  Don." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  One  who  assumes  airs  of  great  importance. 

“  For  the  great  dons  of  wit — 

Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own.” 

Dry  den:  Epilogue  to  Indian  Emperor. 

don,  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  do  on.)  [Do,  v.)  To 
put  on,  to  invest  with,  to  assume :  the  opposite  to 
doff  (q.  v.). 
don  s.  [Donna.] 

*don'-Jl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  donabilis ,  from  dono=to 
.give,  to  present.]  That  may  or  can  be  given. 

d6n-«J.-car'-gyr-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  donax  (genit.  dona- 
kos)  =  a  reed ;  argyros— white  metal  .  .  silver, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Freieslebenite  (q.  v.). 

*don  -a-glte,  s.  [Latin  donax  (genit.  donac(is) 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Donax.  If  clearly  identified 
as  of  that  genus,  it  is  now  simply  called  Donax. 

*don-a-ker,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  cattle- 
stealer.  [Dun  aker.] 

*d6n  -h~ry,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  donarium=(l)  the 
place  in  a  temple  where  presents  to  the  gods  were 
kept;  a  treasury-chamber;  (2)  an  offering  to  the 
gods  :  donum=a  gift ;  dono=  to  give  as  a  present.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Anything  given  or  offered  for  sacred 
purposes  ;  a  votive  offering. 

“  Candles  and  other  donaries  to  the  Virgin  Mary.”— 
Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  offered  for  sacred  purposes ; 
votive,  dedicated. 

*don'-at,  *don’-et,  s.  [From  JElius  Donatus ,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  born  c.  A.  D.  333.  He  was 
the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  and  wrote  commenta¬ 
ries  on  Virgil  and  Terence,  and  a  work  upon  gram¬ 
mar,  which  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity.] 


1.  A  grammar. 

“As  the  common  donet  berith  himsilfe  toward  the  full 
kunnyng  of  Latyn,  so  this  booke  for  Goddis  lawes:  there¬ 
fore  this  booke  may  be  conveniently  called  the  donet  or 
key  to  the  Cristen  Keligioun.” — Pecock:  Repressor  (In- 
trod.). 

2.  A  primer,  or  introduction  to  any  subject,  art, 
profession,  or  science. 

“Thanne  drowe  I  me  amonge  draperes  my  donet  to 
lerne.”  P.  Plowman,  bk.  v.  209. 

don -3.-t3.-ry,  s.  [Eng.  donat(e);  -ary.)  The 
same  as  Donatory  (q.  v.). 

fdo -nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  donatus,  pa.  par.  of dono 
=to  give  as  a  present;  donum=  a  gift.]  (To  give  as 
a  donation  ;  to  contribute,  to  subscribe. 

*d6-na-tif,  *do-na-tife,  a.  [Donative.] 

do-na’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  donatio,  from  donatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dono= to  give  as  a  present;  Fr.  donation ; 
Sp.  donacion ;  ltal.  donazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving,  bestowing,  or  granting;  a 
gift,  a  grant. 

“  It  was  wise  nature’s  end  in.the  donation. 

To  be  his  evidence  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  gratuitously ; 
a  gift. 

“  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate  j 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless’ d  lovers.” 

Shakesp.-  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  Spec. :  A  charitable  gift,  benefaction,  or  con¬ 
tribution. 

“Voluntary  donations  to  the  charity-box.” — Anecdotes 
of  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  113. 

II.  Law :  The  act  or  contract  by  which  anything, 
or  the  use  of  and  right  to  it,  is  transferred  as  a  free 
gift  to  any  person  or  corporation ;  a  deed  of  gift. 
Two  things  are  required  to  make  a  donation  valid: 
(1)  that  there  is  legal  capacity  in  the  donor  to  give, 
and  in  the  donee  to  receive,  and  (2)  that  there  is 
consent,  delivery,  and  acceptance. 

I"  Donation  mortis  causa : 

Law:  When  a  person  in  his  last  sickness,  appre¬ 
hending  his  dissolution  near,  delivers  or  causes  to 
be  delivered  to  another  the  possession  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  goods,  under  which  have  been  included  bonds, 
and  bills  drawn  by  the  deceased  upon  his  banker, 
to  keep  in  case  of  his  decease,  such  delivery  is  said 
to  be  a  donation  mortis  causa.  This  gift,  if  the 
donor  dies,  needs  not  the  assent  of  his  executor; 
yet  ic  shall  not  prevail  against  creditors,  and  is 
accompanied  with  this  implied  trust,  that,  if  the 
donor  lives,  the  property  thereof  shall  revert,  to  him¬ 
self,  being  only  given  in  contemplation  of  death,  or 
mortis  causa.  (Blackstone.) 

donation  party,  s.  A  party  or  number  of  per¬ 
sons  assembling  at  the  house  of  one  person,  as  of  a 
pastor  or  clergyman,  each  bringing  a  present. 

II  For  the  difference  between  donation  and  gift, 
see  Gift. 

Don'-a-ti§m,  s.  [Low  Latin  Donatismus;  Fr. 
Donatisme.) 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
Donatists  (q.v.). 

Don  -gi-tist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Donatista ;  Fr.  Dona- 
tiste.) 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  schismatics  in  Africa, 
the  followers  of  Donatus,  bishopof  Casa  Nigra,  in 
Numidia.  The  sect  arose  in  A.  D.  311,  when  Csecil- 
ianus  was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  African  bishops  alone,  without  the 
concurrence  of  those  of  Numidia.  The  people,  re¬ 
senting  this,  refused  to  acknowledge  Coecilianus,  and 
set  up  Majorinus,  who  was  then  consecrated  by 
Donatus.  The  Donatists  held  that  Christ,  though 
of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  yet  was  less 
than  the  Father ;  they  also  denied  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,  which  they  said  had  fallen  away  in 
many  particulars.  They  were  condemned  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  313,  also  in  another  at  Arles 
in  the  following  year ;  and  a  third  time,  in  A.  D.  316, 
at  Milan,  before  Constantine  the  Great.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  they  had  a  large  number  of 
churches,  but  soon  after  began  to  decline,  owing  to 
a  schism  among  themselves,  occasioned  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  two  bishops  in  the  room  of  Parmenian,  the 
successor  of  Donatus,  and  also  through  the  zealous 
opposition  of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  They 
were  finally  suppressed  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

don-a-tis'-tlc,  don  -a-tls'-ti  cal,  a.  [English 
donatist;  -ic;  -ical.)  Pertaining  to  Donatism  or 
the  Donatists. 

don'-a-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  donatif;  from  Lat.  dona- 
tivum=&  present,  a  largess,  from  donatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dono= to  give  as  a  present ;  ltal.  &  Sp.  donativo.) 


A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  gift,  a  present,  a  largess,  a 
gratuity. 

“The  three  Lords  took  down  with  them  thirty-seven 
thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  distribute  as 
a  donative  among  the  sailors.’’ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

2.  English  Canon  Law :  A  benefice  merely  given 
and  collated  by  the  patron  to  a  man  without  eitheT 
presentation  to  the  ordinary,  or  institution  by  the 
ordinary,  or  induction  by  his  orders. 

“  Never  did  steeple  carry  double  truer  ; 

His  is  the  donative  and  mine  the  cure. 

Cleveland. 

B.  As  adj.:  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation;  as,  a.. 
donative  advowson. 

do-na'-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law :  A  donor. 

don  -g,-tor-$f,  don  -^-t^r-jf,  s.  [Eng.  donator ; 
-y.) 

Scots  Law :  One  to  whom  escheated  property  is 
made  over  on  certain  conditions. 

do-naught  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  do,  and  naught .] 
[Donnat.]  A  good-for-nothing,  idle  fellow. 

“  Crafty  and  proud  donaughts.” — Granger:  On  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  (1621),  p.  243. 

do  -nax,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.=  (l)  a  reed,  (2)  a  kind 
of  shell-fish.] 

1.  Bot. :  Arundo  donax,  a  strong-growing,  cano- 
like  grass,  resembling  the  bamboo  in  habit,  but 
only  averaging  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Palestine.  Its 
stems  are  used  for  many  domestic  purposes,  such 
as  walking-sticks,  measuring-rods,  and  musical 
pipes ;  pan-pipes  are  made  of  them.  (Smith.) 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks 
belonging  to  the  family  Tellinidse.  The  shell  is 
wedge-shaped  and  striated,  the  front  rounded  and 
produced,  posterior  side  short.  It  commences  in 
the  Eocene  Tertiary,  and  is  represented  by  numei' 
ous  species  at  the  present  day. 

d&ne,  various  parts  ofv.  &  interj.  [Do.] 

A.  As  parts  of  a  verb : 

*1.  As  the  third  pers.  pi.  pres,  indie,  (for  doen ). 

*11.  As  infinitive  : 

“  With  me  ne  hadde  he  neuer  to  done.” 

Seuyn  Sages,  462. 

III.  As  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj.: 

1.  As  pa.  par.:  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

2.  As  adjective : 

(1)  Lit.:  Performed,  executed,  acted,  carried  out,, 
completed. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Cheated,  baffled,  defeated,  overreached. 

(b)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

“  The  Holland  fleet,  who  tired  and  done.” 

Dry  den:  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixx. 

B.  As  interj.:  Used  to  express  agreement  to  a 
proposal  made ;  as,  in  accepting  a  wager,  or  a  bar¬ 
gain  offered,  the  person  accepting  says,  Done:  that 
is,  agreed,  accepted ;  I  agree  or  I  accept. 

“  'Twas  done  and  done ;  and  the  fox,  by  consent,  was  to 
be  the  judge.” — V Estrange:  Fables. 

1[  (1)  Done  brown  (from  meat  being  roasted  till 
quite  done) :  Cheated  or  overreached  thoroughly, 

(2)  Done  for: 

{ a)  Ruined,  killed. 

(b)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

“  She  is  rather  done  for,  this  morning.  —Miss  Austen i 
Persuasion,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  Done  up :  Thoroughly  exhausted,  worn  out,  ox 
exhausted  from  any  cause. 

done,  a.  [Fr.  donnf  =  given,  pa.  par.  of  donner = 
to  give  ;  Lat.  dono.) 

Law:  Given,  issued,  given  out  to  the  public;  a 
term  used  at  the  conclusion  of  formal  documents, 
showing  the  date  at  which  they  were  officially  ap¬ 
proved  and  became  valid.  [Given.] 

do-nee',  s.  [Lat.  don(o)  —  to  give  as  a  present, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ee  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  person  to  whom  anything  is 
given  or  any  grant  made. 

“There  is  an  error  all  over;  but  whether  are  most  tc 
blame,  you  may  judge  between  the  donor  and  the  donee.’-  ' 
— Sir  M.  Sandys:  Essays  (1634),  p.  217. 

2.  Law :  The  person  to  whom  lands  or  tenements* 

are  given  or  granted.  > 

“  Touching  the  parties  unto  deeds  and  charters,  we  are 
to  consider  as  well  the  donors  and  grantors,  as  the 
donees  or  grantees.” — Spelman. 

do'-ney,  do  -Hi,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  native 
vessel  in  use  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Ceylon.  It  is  of  an  ark-like  form,  about 
seventy  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  twelve  deep, 
with  a  flat  bottom  or  keel  portion,  which  at  the 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet,  and  at  the  fore  and  aft 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ~  we,  ~  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  —  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


doniferous 


doom 
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points,  ten  inches.  There  is  one  mast  and  a  lug 
sail.  The  draught  of  water  when  the  vessel  is 
■empty  is  but  four  feet,  and  when  loaded,  nine.  The 
-Doni  can  venture  to  sea  only  in  the  fine  season. 

Mo-nlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  donum—  a  gift,  fero= to 
bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Bearing  or  attended 
with  gifts. 


don  -jon,  *don  -ge&n,  s. 

GEON.] 


[Fr.  donjon.']  [Dun- 


Norm.  Arch.:  The  grand  central  tower  of  a  Nor¬ 
man  or  mediaeval  castle,  frequently  raised  on  an 
artificial  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  was  the 
strongest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  build- 
ing,  a  high 
square  tower 
with  walls  of 
enormous  thick¬ 
ness,  usually  de¬ 
tached  from  the 
surrounding 
buildings  by  an 
open  space 
walled,  called 
the  Inner  Bailey, 
and  another  be¬ 
yond  called  the 
Outer  Bailey. 

Here,  in  case  of 
the  outward  de-  Donjon, 

f  e  n  s  e  s  being 

gained,  the  garrison  retreated  to  make  their  last 
stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great  hall,  and 
principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and 
also  the  prison  of  t  he  fortress  ;  from  which  last  cir¬ 
cumstance  we  derive  the  modern  and  restricted  use 
of  the  word  dungeon.  Examples  are  seen  in  the 
White  Tower,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Rochester 
Castle,  and  the  Castle  at  Newcastle.  It  was  also 
called  the  Donjon-keep.  [Keep  ;  Domestic  Archi- 
tectuee.] 

“  Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  37. 


*donk,  a.  &  s.  [Dank.] 

don -key,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  a  double  dimin.  from  dun  (from  the  color) 
by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival  suffixes  -k  (=  -ick 
or  -oclc)  and  -y.  ( Skeat .)]  [Dun.] 

1.  Lit.:  An  ass  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  destitute  of  sense ;  a  stupid, 
silly,  or  foolish  person  ;  an  ass,  a  blockhead. 


donkey-engine,  s. 

Steam-engine :  An  auxiliary  engine  for  working 
the  feed-pump,  hoisting  in  freight,  &c.,  work  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  propelling  engines,  and  which  may 
thus  proceed  when  the  main  engines  are  stopped. 


donkey-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  drives  or  keeps  a  donkey  for  hire. 

2.  One  who  works  at  a  donkey-pump. 


donkey-pump,  s.  A  steam-pump  for  feeding 
steam-engine  boilers;  frequently  used  for  pumping 
in  water  during  the  cessation  from  working  of  the 
principal  engine.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
feed-pump  portion  of  the  large  engine  ;  also.  used  in 
breweries,  distilleries,  gas-works,  tanneries,  and 
chemical  works.  Some  pumps  are  mounted  on 
'iegs,  others  are  adapted  to  be  bolted  to  a  post  or 
wall.  {Knight.) 

*don  -key-drome,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  don¬ 
key ,  in  imitation  of  hippodrome  (q.  v.).]  A  course 
for  a  donkey-race. 

“Left  sprawling  in  the  dust  of  the  donkey-drome.” — 
Savage :  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.  {Davies.) 

*donk-Ish,  a.  [En g.  donk ; -ish.]  Rather  damp, 
moist,  or  dank. 

don'-ng.,  s.  [Sp.  and  Ital.,  from  don  (q.  v.),  from 
Lat.  domina,  fem.  of  dominus.]  A  lady. 

If  Prima  donna:  The  first  or  leading  female 
singer  in  an  opera,  &c. 

don-ngx,  V.  t.  [Donnard.]  To  stupefy. 

“’Tis  no’  the  damaged  heady  gear 
That  donnar,  dase,  or  daver.” 

A.  Douglas.  Poems,  p.  141. 

don'-nard,  don  -nert,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
Ic.el.  dofi==  torpor;  dofinn— dead  (of  a  limb) ;  dofna 
—  to  become  dead  or  torpid.]  Grossly  stupid ; 
stunned ;  in  dotage. 

“  ‘  Ye  donnard  auld  deevil,’  answered  his  guest.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  ii. 

don  -nart-ness,  s.  [Eng.  donnart;  -ness.]  Stu¬ 
pidity. 

don’-ng,t,  don-not,  s.  [A  contraction  of  do 
naught.]  '  An  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

“  The  worst  donnot  of  them  can  look  out  for  their  turn.” 
— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian. 

donned  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Don,v.] 


donned  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fond, greatly 
attached.  {Scotch.) 

*don  -nish,  a.  [Eng.  don;  -ish.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  don  ;  learned. 

“Unless  a  man  .  .  .  can  write  donnish  books.” — O. 
Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xvi. 

tdon'-nl§m,  s.  [Eng.  don;  -ism.]  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  airs  of  great  importance ;  self-importance ; 
conceit.  {University  slang.) 

do -nor,  s.  [Lat.  don{o)  =  to  give  as  a  present; 
Eng.  suff.  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gives,  bestows,  or  grants 
anything  gratuitously. 

“  Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor’s  gate, 

And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole.”  Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  grants  an  estate  to  another. 

*2.  Fed. :  A  term  of  the  middle  ages,  applied  to 
the  giver  and  founder  of  a  work  of  art  for  religious 
purposes — viz.,  the  giver  of  a  church  picture, 
statue,  or  painted  window,  &c. ;  the  founder  of  a 
church  or  an  altar.  {Fairholt.) 

Don  -o-vg,n,  s.  [Proper  name.] 

Donovan’s  solution,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  pale  greenish  liquid,  having  no  odor 
and  a  styptic  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture  containing  red 
iodide  of  mercury  and  teriodide  of  arsenic.  It  is 
used  in  skin  diseases. 

do-n6th-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  do;  nothing ;  -ness.] 
Idleness,  indolence,  laziness. 

“  A  situation  of  similar  affluence  and  donothingness.” — 
Miss  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxxviii. 

don  -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  don; -ship.]  The  quality  of 
a  don  or  gentleman  of  rank  ;  a  title  given  to  gentle¬ 
men  under  the  degree  of  baron. 

“To  torture 

Your  donship  for  a  day  or  two.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. .-  The  Chances,  v.  L 

don-sie,  don-cie,  don-sy,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim,  implying  the  idea  of 
self-importance ;  frequently  applied  to  one  small  in 
size. 

“  She  was  a  donsie  wife  and  clean 
Without  debate.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  228. 

2  Used  obliquely,  to  signify  pettish,  testy. 

3.  Saucy ;  malapert. 

4.  Restive ;  unmanageable ;  as  applied  to  a  horse. 

“  Tho’  ye  was  tricky,  slee,  an’  funnie, 

Ye  ne’er  was  donsie.” 

Burns:  To  his  Auld  Mare. 

5.  Heavy ;  severe ;  applied  to  strokes. 

6.  Unlucky,  ill-fated  in  regard  to  accidents  or 
moral  conduct. 

“Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances.” 

Burns:  Address  to  the  XJnco  Guid. 

7.  Dull,  dreary,  stupid. 

“Has  thou  with  Rosecrucians  wandert, 

Or  thro’  some  doncie  desart  dandert?” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  334.  {Jamieson.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  lubberly  fellow. 

*don  -zel,  *don-sel,  s.  [Ital.  donzello;  Sp.  doncel; 
O.  F.  donzel,  from  Lat.  doncellus,  dominicellus, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  dominus= a  lord,  a  master.]  A  young 
gentleman  following  arms  but  not  yet  knighted ;  a 
young  squire  or  attendant ;  a  page. 

“He  is  esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  dam¬ 
sels.” — Butler:  Characters. 

doo,  s.  [Dove.]  {Scotch.) 

doo  -ab,  s.  [Doab.] 

doob,s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  An  Indian 
name  for  Cynodon  dactylon,  the  Creeping  Dog’s- 
tooth  grass,  which  is  used  as  fodder.  [Ctnodon, 
Doorda.] 

doo -die,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  dawdle  (q.v.).] 
A  lazy,  idle  triner. 

doodle-sack,  s.  [Ger.  dudelsack.] 

Music :  The  bagpipe. 

doo  -die,  dou-dle,  v.  t.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 

dawdle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  dawdle. 

“  I  have  an  auld  wife  to  my  mither, 

Will  doudle  it  on  her  knee.” 

Herd:  Coll.,  ii.  203. 

2.  To  play  the  bagpipe. 

doo  -di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  S.  Doody,  a  Lon¬ 
don  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  exotic  Aspleniese  (Polypodioid 
Ferns). 


doof,  dooffe,  s.  [Duff.] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  softish  body,  as  with  a  peat, 
cloth,  book,  &c. 

“They  had  gotten  some  sair  doofs.  They  had  been  ter¬ 
ribly  paikit  and  daddit  wi’  something.” — Brownie  o] 
Bodsbeck,  i.  135. 

2.  A  hollow-sounding  fall,  like  that  of  a  loaded 
sack  coming  to  the  ground. 

“  Boddin  that  I  wad  coup,  that  I  muchtna  gie  a  dooffe, 
I  hurklit  litherlye  down.” — Hogg:  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

dfiok,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wooden  plug  or 
block  inserted  in  a  brick  or  stone  wall  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  attachment  of  the  finishing  pieces. 

dool,  s.  [Dole  (2),  s.]  Sorrow. 

IT  To  sing  dool:  To  lament,  to  mourn. 

“  Let  him  draw  near; 

And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool.” 

Burns:  A  Bard’ s  Epitaph. 

dool-like,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow; 
doleful. 

“Tears  of  poor  and  friendless  Zion,  now  going  dooUike 
in  sackcloth.” — Rutherford:  Letters,  i.  63. 

doo -lie,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  devil.]  A 
specter,  a  hobgohlin,  a  bugbear,  a  scarecrow. 

doom,  v.  t.  [Essentially  the  same  word  as  deem 
(q.  v.L]  [Doom,  s.] 

*1.  To  judge,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon. 

“No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  Thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  402-4. 

*2.  To  judge,  to  decide,  to  determine. 

“Nobly  doomed.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

3.  To  sentence,  to  adjudge,  to  condemn  to  any 
punishment. 

“  Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  585,  586. 

4.  With  the  penalty  or  punishment  expressed. 

“  We  shall  not  be  doomed  to  death  or  life  according  tc 
the  hectoring  spirits  of  the  world.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

5.  To  destine ;  to  ordain  or  fix  the  fate  or  destinj 
of  irrevocably. 

“  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colored  like  his  own  ;  and  having  power 
T’  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  12-15. 

*6.  To  ordain,  fix,  or  decree  as  a  penalty  or  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  to  pass  sentence  of. 

“  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother’s  death?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  L 

*7.  To  allot  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

“  The  prince  will  doom  thee  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  L 

8.  To  assess  or  tax  by  estimate  at  discretion. 
{American.) 

doom,  *dom,  *dome,  s.  [A.  S.  ddm:  cogn.  with  O. 
H.  Ger.  tuom;  Goth,  doms;  Icel.  d6mo;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
dom,  all  =  judgment;  Gr.  i/ieniis=law  ,from  a  root 
dha= to  place,  Sansc.  dhd.  {Skeat.)]  [Deem,  Dom.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  judicial  passing  of  sentence  or  judgment  (not 
necessarily  of  condemnation) . 

“  Adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  283,  234. 

2.  Specif. :  The  great, day  of  judgment. 

“  The  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  327-29. 

*3.  The  right,  power,  authority,  or  duty  of  sitting 
in  judgment. 

“  For  nather  the  fadir  jugith  ony  man,  but  hath  yonun 
ech  doom  to  the  Sone.” — Wycliffe :  John  v. 

4.  A  sentence  or  judgment  passed,  generally  evil 
or  adverse. 

“  In  the  great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  laid  open,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for 
what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  shall  receive  his  doom,  his 
conscience  accusing  or  excusing  him.” — Locke. 

*5.  The  infliction  or  carrying  out  of  a  sentence  or 
punishment. 

“  Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assigned; 

That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  817-19. 

6.  Fate,  destiny ;  generally  evil  or  adverse. 

“Their  doom  would  be  fixed  if  a  courtier  should  be 

called  to  the  chair.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  Ruin,  destruction,  fate,  perdition. 

“  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  my  doom.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  595,  596. 


txSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-eian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


doom-book 
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door-keeper 


*8.  An  opinion. 

“  I  am  his  trewest  man,  as  to  my  dome.” 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules,  479. 
*9.  Disposition,  control. 

“  To  al  that  weore  at  his  dome.” — Alisaunder,  2,606. 

II.  Arch.:  The  old  name  for  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  impressive  subject  was  usually  painted  over 
the  chancel  arch  in  parochial  churches.  Dooms 
were  executed  in  distemper,  and  are  of  very  con¬ 
stant  occurrence.  One  of  the  finest  at  present 
existing  in  England  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  Coventry.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
these  representations  were  effaced,  or  washed  over, 
as  superstitious.  ( Fairholt .) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  doom  and  destiny , 
see  Destiny. 

♦doom-book,  *dom-boc,  s.  The  book  of  laws, 
and  national  and  local  customs  and  usages, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Saxon  sover¬ 
eign  of  England,  King  Alfred.  It  is  now  lost. 

♦doom-house.  *dome-howse,  s.  [A.  S.  ddmhus.] 
A  court  or  hall  of  justice. 

“  Dome-howse.  Pretorium." — Prompt.  Parv. 
♦doom-place,  *dom-place,  s.  A  market,  a  mar¬ 
ket-place. 

“He  disputide  in  the  synagoge  .  .  .  and  in  the 

chepinge  or  clomp  lace.” — Wycliffe:  Deedis,  xvii.  17. 

♦doom-settle,  *dom-seotle,  s.  [A.  S.  domsetl.] 
A  judgment  seat. 

“Buiore  the  reue  as  he  set  on  his  domseotle — St. 
Juliana ,  p.  55. 

♦doom-stool,  *dom-stol,  s.  [A.  S.  ddmstdll.]  A 
seat  of  justice,  a  judgment  seat. 

“Let  skile  sittenase  demare  upon  the  domstol." — Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  306. 

dooms-day,  s.  &  a.  [Doomsday.] 

*dooms-man,  *domes-man,  s.  [Doomsman.] 
doom  (2),  s.  [Doum.] 
doom-palm,  s.  [Doum-palm.] 

♦doom,  ♦doum,  a.  [Dumb.] 
doom-age  (age  asig),s.  [Eng.  doom;  -age.]  A 
penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.  ( American  Prxrn.) 
doomed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Doom,  v.] 
d6om’-er,  s.  [Eng.  doom;  -er.]  One  who  judges* 
decides,  or  fixes  the  doom  or  destiny. 

“  Among  the  doomers  of  the  prisoner's  life  and  death.” — 
Lytton, 

♦doom-ful,  a.  [Eng.  doom;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  or 
causing  doom  or  destruction. 

“  By  th’  infectious  slime  that  doomful  deluge  left, 
Nature  herself  has  since  of  purity  been  reft.” 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9. 

doom’-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Doom,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  judging,  sentencing  or 
condemning ;  condemnation. 

doom§,  adv.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of  damned, 
influenced  by  doom  (q.  v.) .]  Very,  exceedingly. 

“  Our  powny  reists  a  bit,  and  its  dooms  sweer  to  the 
road.”-— Scoff:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

d6om§'-day,  *domes-dai,  *domes-day,  *domes- 
dei,  *domes-deie,  *doms-day,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ddmes 
dcegr=theiday  of  judgment;  Icel.  ddmsdagr,  doma- 
dagr;  O.  Fris.  domesdei .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  great  day  of  judgment. 

“Then  is  dooms-day  near.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
*2.  Fig. :  The  day  of  death  ;  the  end,  the  destruc¬ 
tion. 

“  Doomsday  is  near  :  die  all,  die  merrily.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  L 
If  To  take  doomsday  seems  to  mean  to  fix  dooms¬ 
day  as  the  time  for  payment. 

“And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  in  the 
city  by  a  free  word  of  his  mouth,  than  if  he  had  paid  me 
half  in  hand,  and  took  doomsday  for  the  other.” — The  Puri¬ 
tan,  ii.  621.  (Suppl.  to  Shakesp.) 

B.  As  adj.:  See  the  compound, 
doomsday-book,  domesday-book. 

A  book  compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  containing  a  register  or  survey  of  the  lands 
in  England,  from  which  judgment  was  given  as  to 
the  value,  tenures,  and  services  of  each  holding. 
It  was  commenced  about  the  year  1084,  and  finished 
in  1086.  Its  compilation  was  determined  upon  by 
William  the.Conqueror,  in  council,  in  order  that  he 
might  know  what  was  due  to  him,  in  the  way  of  tax, 
from  his  subjects,  and  that  each  at  the  same  time 
might  know  what  he  had  to  pay.  It  was  compiled 
as  much  for  their  protection  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sovereign.  The  nobility  and  people  had  been  griev¬ 
ously  distresseb  at  the  time,  by  the  king  bringing 
over  large  numbers  of  French  and  Bretons,  and 
quartering  them  on  his  subjects,  “each  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  land,”  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  invasion  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  which 


was  apprehended.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  make  the  survey  were  to  inquire  the  name  of  each 
place  ;  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor;  the  present  possessor;  how  many  hides 
were  in  the  manor;  how  many  plows  were,  in  de¬ 
mesne  ;  how  many  homagers ;  how  many  villeins ; 
how  many  cottars;  how  many  serving  men;  how 
many  free  tenants ;  how  many  tenants  in  soccage ; 
how  much  wood,  meadow  and  pasture ;  the  number 
of  mills  and  fish-ponds ;  what  had  been  added  or 
taken  away  from  the  place ;  what  was  the  gross 
value  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  the 
present  value;  and  how  much  each  man  had,  and 
whether  any  advance  could  be  made  in  the  value. 
So  minute  was  the.  survey,  that  the  writer  of  the 
contemporary  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  re¬ 
cords,  with  some  asperity:  “  So  very  narrowly  he 
caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  hide,  nor  one  virgate  of  land,  nor  even,  it  is 
shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed  to  him  no  shame  to 
do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine  was  left,  that  was 
not  set  down.” 

For  some  reason  left  unexplained,  many  parts 
were  left  unsurveyed;  Northumberland,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  are  not  described 
in  the  survey. 

Domesday  Book  was  printed  verbatim  et  literatim 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  King  George 
III.  in  1767.  It  was  not,  however,  commenced  until 
1773,  and  was  completed  early  in  1783.  It  was  again 
reproduced  in  1860-2. 

IT  Stow  says  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
Domus  Dei,  because  the  book  was  deposited  in  a 
part  of  Winchester  Cathedral  so  called,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  is  connected  with  doom  in 
the  sense  of  judgment. 

♦doom§' -man,  ♦domes-man,  *doms-man, 
♦dom-ys-man,  s.  [Eng.  doom,  and  man.]  A  judge, 
an  umpire. 

“Thay  wald  fayne  fle 
Or  hide  tham  fra  that  domesman  sight.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  5,060. 

doom'-ster,  demp-ster,  s.  [Eng.  doom;  -ster.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  judge ;  one  who  pronounces  the 
doom  or  sentence. 

‘  ‘  The  1  aw  shall  never  be  my  dooms  ter,  by  Christ’ s  grace.” 
— Rutherford:  Letters,  pt.  i.,  lett.  195. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  name  given  to  a  public  official, 
who  also,  in  most  cases,  held  the  office  of  public 
executioner.  In  a  case  of  capital  punishment  he 
repeated  the  sentence  in  court,  after  it  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  judge  and  recorded  by  the  clerk, 
adding  the  words  :  “  And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom,  ” 
by  which  it  became  legalized. 

“  ‘  And  this,’  said  the  Doomster,  aggravating  his  harsh 
voice,  ‘I  pronounce  for  doom.’” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

doon,  doun,  adv.  [Down.]  Down. 

“  The  puir  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  just  the  day  before 
they,  marched,  and  I  winna  let  them -tak  that  an e  doun, 
but  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day  mysell.” — Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  lxiii. 

doon(l),s.  [Cingalese.] 

Bot. :  A  Cingalese  name  for  Doona  zeylanica,  a 
large  tree  of  the  Dipterocarpaceee  family,  native  of 
Ceylon ;  the  timber  is  much  esteemed  for  building 
purposes.  A  resin  exudes  from  the  trunk  resem¬ 
bling  dammar,  which  is  mixed  with  paddy-husks, 
and  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  (Smith.) 

d5on  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  connected 
with  down,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  place  or  green  used  for  play. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

“  Fra  doon  to  doon  shoot  forth  the  pennystane.” 

Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  87. 

doon,  v.  t.  [Down,  adv.  &  prep.]  To  upset,  to 
overturn,  to  throw  over ;  as  in  wrestling.  (Scotch.) 

doon,  adv.  [Doom,  s.]  Very,  exceedingly.  (Scotch.) 

doon -ga,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  kind  of  canoe 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  and  used  by  the 
natives  in  navigating  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt. 

door,  *dox,  *dore,  *dur,  *dure,  *durre,  s.  [A.  S. 

duru,  cogn.  with  Dut.  deur ;  Dan.  dor ;  Sw.  dorr ; 
Icel.  dyrr ;  Goth,  daur ;  O.  H.  Ger .thor,  thiir;  Lat. 
(pl-)  fores ;  Gr.  thura;  Sansc.  dvdra,  dvdr.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  opening  in  a  wall  for  a  passage-way;  the 
means  of  entrance  into  a  building,  room,  or  passage. 

“  Some  to  hors  ran  in  haste, 

Doors  and  windows  barred  fast.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,933. 

(2)  A  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  closing  such  open- 
[II  ]>r  en^rance’  aQd  constructed  to  swing  on  hinges. 

“  With  his  ax  he  smot  right  tho 
Doves,  barres  and  iron  chains.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,210. 


(3)  Used  for  a  house,  or  room:  as,  He  lives  next; 
door  to  me. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  entrance,  portal,  or  beginning. 

“  Buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear,  ^ 

Stand  at  tlie  door  of  lifo,  and  doubt  to  clotbe  tne-- 
year.”  Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  8,  9. 

(2)  A  passage,  avenue,  or  means  of  approach  or 
access. 

“  I  am  the  door.”  —John  x.  9. 

II.  Carp.:  A  wooden  or  metal,  or  partly  wood  and 

partly  metal  frame,  constructed  so  as  to  open  and. 
shut  on  hinges  and  close  the  entrance  to  a  building... 
room,  &c.  The  doors  of  ancient  Egypt  and  contem¬ 
porary  nations  swung  upon  vertical  pintles  which 
projected  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  int< 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in  the 
middle  of  the  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened,  a  way 
was  afforded  on  each  side  of  it  for  ingress  or  egress- 
The  doors  of  the  oracle  of  Solomon’s  Temple  were* 
of  olive-wood,  and  were  “  a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.’1 
As  the  width  of  the  house  was  20  cubits,  the  door¬ 
way  was  about  6)4  feet  wide.  The  door  was  double- 
The  outer  door  of  the  temple  was  of  fir,  and  hung 
upon  olive-wood  posts.  The  doorway  was  about 
eight  feet  wide,  and  the  double  doors  had  each  two- 
leaves.  In  a  six-panel  door  the  rail  next  to  the- 
top  rail  is  called  the  frieze-rail.  A  panel  wider  than 
its  height  is  a  lying-panel ;  if  of  equal  height  and 
width,  a  square  panel ;  if  its  height  be  greater  than 
its  width,  a  standing  panel.  A  double-door  consists 
of  two  pairs  of  folding-doors,  hung  on  the  angles  of 
the  apertures  and  opening  toward  the  reveals 
against  which  they  are  hung.  Folding-doors  are 
two  doors  hung  on  opposite  corners  of  the  aperture 
in  the  same  plane,  so  that  the  styles  meet  in  the 
center  when  closed.  Double-margin  doors  are  made 
in  imitation  of  folding  doors,  the  middle  style  being, 
made  double  with  an  intervening  bead.  Sliding- 
doors  are  an  improvement  on  folding  ;  they  slip  into 
grooves  in  the  partition.  A  proper-ledged  door  is 
one  made  of  boards  placed  side  by  side  with  bat¬ 
tens  called  ledges  at  the  back.  With  a  diagonal 
piece  at  the  back,  in  addition,  it  is  said  to  be- 
framed  and  ledged.  (Knight.) 

IT  (1)  In  or  within  doors:  Within  or  inside  the 
house. 

“  How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad?  ” 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

*  (2)  Out  of  door,  out  of  doors : 

(a)  Lit. :  Outside  the  house,  abroad. 

“Jumping  out  of  bed,  and  running  out  of  doors.” — 
Farmer:  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  ch.  ii.,  §3. 

(b)  Fig. :  Quite  or  entirely  sent  away,  dismissed,, 
or  done  away  with. 

“His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors,  and!> 
Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother.” — Locke. 

(3)  Next  door  to :  Approaching  closely  to  or  bor¬ 
dering  upon. 

“A  seditious  word  leads  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  unpun¬ 
ished  is  but  next  door  to  a  tumult.” — L’  Estrange. 

(4)  To  lie  or  be  at  one's  door :  To  be  imputable  or 
chargeable  to. 

“In  any  of  which  parts  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies* 
wholly  of  door.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy.  (Pref.) 

(5)  To  be  put  to  the  door:  To  be  ruined.  (Scotch.} 

(6)  To  take  the  door  on  one's  back:  To  pack  off;  to 
be  gone.  (Scotch.) 

“  Stop  the  mill,  Sauners  Paton,  and  come  out,  and  tale 
the  door  on  your  back." — R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  313. 

door-alarm,  s.  A  device  attached  to  a  door  to- 
give  an  audible  notice  when  the  door  is  opened  or- 
tampered  with.  [Burge ar-al arm . ] 

door-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  a  door  or  door¬ 
post,  or  hung  by  a  handle  exposed  outside  of  the- 
door. 

door-case,  s.  The  frame  of  a  door  in  which  it. 
swings  and  fits. 

“The  making  of  frames  for  doorcases  is  the  framing  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  athwart  two  other  pieces.” — Moxon. 

door-fastener,  s.  A  portable  contrivance  for 
fastening  a  door.  It  usually  consists  of  a  piece- 
jammed  in  between  the  door  and  thecasing,  having 
spurs  which  catch  in  the  latter  and  a  turn-button 
which  engages  against  the  door.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
toggle-strut  which  thrusts  against  the  door  and  the- 
floor. 

door-frame,  s. 

Carpentry : 

1.  The  structure  in  which  the  panels  are  fitted.  It 
is  composed  of :  The  stiles,  or  upright  pieces  at  the 
sides  ;  the  munnions,  or  central  upright  pieces  ;  the 
bottom  rail,  the  lock  or  central  rail,  and  the  top- 
rail. 

2.  The  case  into  which  the  door  is  fitted. 

door-keeper,  s.  A  porter,  an  usher;  one  who 

keeps  the  entrance  to  a  building,  house,  &c. 

“The  salary  of  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Excise-office  had 
been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred  a  year. 

It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faH,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam$l,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 
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door-knob 

door-knob,  s.  The  bulb  or  handle  on  the  spindle 
5*  .  a  door-lock.  It  is  made  of  metal,  glass,  porce- 
iam,  or  clay  of  various  colors.  Ingenuity  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  devising  means  of  attaching  the  knob  to 
its  shank,  and  the  latter  to  the  spindle.  With  glass 
•knobs  the  shank  of  thin  iron  may  be  passed  into 
the  congealing  glass  in  the  mold.  With  clay  and 
porcelain  the  heat  of  baking  is  too  great,  and  the 
shanks  are  fastened  to  the  knobs  by  cement  or 
fusible  metal.  ( Knight .) 

door-latch,  s.  A  latch  or  apparatus  for  shutting 
and  opening  a  door.  [Door-lock.] 

“  Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring.” 

Scott:  William  and  Helen. 

door-lock,  s.  A  door-fastening  whose  bolt  is 
retracted  by  a  key ;  differing  from  a  latch  or  catch, 
an  which  the  bolt  is  worked  by  the  knob  or  handle. 
*door-man,  s.  A  door-keeper, 
door-mat,  s.  A  texture  for  wiping  the  feet ;  made 
of  tussocks  of  hemp,  flax,  or  jute  woven  or  tied  into 
a  fabric ;  also  made  of  sedge,  straw,  rushes,  or 
•other  common  material. 

door-nail,  *dore-nail,  *dor-nayl,  s.  The  plug, 
plate,  or  knob  on  which  a  door-knocker  strikes. 

“  He  bar  Mm  to  the  arthe  as  ded  as  dor-nayl.” 

William  of  Palerne,  3,395. 

*door-particulars,  s.  pi.  Home  affairs,  private 
concerns, 

“  These  domestic  door-particulars  are  not  the  question 
here.” — Shakesp. ;  Lear,  v.  1.  (Quarto.) 

*door-pin,  *dure-pin,  s.  A  bolt  or  bar  of  a  door. 

“  Rymenhild  undede  the  durepin 
Of  the  hous  ther  heo  was  in.” 

King  Horn,  973. 

door-plate,  s.  A  metal  plate  on  a  door  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  name,  profession,  or  business  of 
the  resident. 

door-post,  s.  The  jamb  or  side-piece  in  a  door¬ 
way  to  which  the  door  is  hung. 

“And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the 
•two  side  posts  and  on  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses, 
•wherein  they  shall  eat  it.” — Exod.  xii.  7. 

door-roller,  s.  A  suspension  device  for  a  sliding- 
«door,  in  which  the  roller  of  the  door-hanger  runs  on 
a  track-plate  or  rod.  U sed  for  doors  of  barns,  ware¬ 
houses,  &c. 

door- sill,  s.  The  threshold. 

“  ‘  I  hope,-  said  I,  ‘  the  villain  I  would  kill 

Has  slipped  beneath  the  door  and  the  door-sill.’  ” 
Cowper:  Colubriad. 

door-spring,  s.  A  spring  attached  to  or  bearing 
against  a  door,  so  as  to  automatically  close  it.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  elastic  bands  of  vulcanized  rub¬ 
ber,  which  reach  between  the  top  of  the  door  and 
the  lintel,  being  extended  by  the  opening  of  the 
-door,  and,  by  contraction,  closing  it. 

door-stead,  s.  The  entrance  of,  or  the  parts 
•about  a  door ;  a  doorway. 

“  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king’s  door-stead  more  than  I, 
■there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men.” — Warburton  to 
Hurd:  Letters,  L,  191. 

door-step,  s.  A  step  leading  up  to  a  door;  a 
door-stone. 

“  Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the 
door-step.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

door-stone,  door-stane,  s.  The  threshold,  the 
doorstep. 

“  But  he’ll  no  hear  o’  ganging  ower  the  door-stane.” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xvi. 

door-stop,  s. 

Carp.:  A  knob  or  block  on  a  skirting-board  or 
floor,  against  which  the  door  shuts.  The  object  is 
to  hold  the  door  open  or  to  catch  it  when  opened 
clear  back,  and  prevent  the  door-knob  from  bruis¬ 
ing  the  wall.  Also  a  pad  or  strip  on  a  door-case, 
against  which  the  door  shuts,  to  prevent  slamming. 

door-strip,  s.  A  strip  attached  near  the  lower 
edge  of  a  door,  to  shut  down  tightly  upon  the 
threshold  beneath,  when  the  door  is  closed. 
£Weather-strip.] 

*door-tree,  *dore-tre,  *dore-tree,  *dure-tree, 

8.  A  doorpost. 

“  Havelok  lifts  up  the  dore-tre 
And  at  a  dint  he  slow  hem  thre.” 

Havelok,  1,806. 

*door-ward,  *dore-ward,  *dure-ward,  *dure- 
weard,  s.  A  door-keeper 

“  He  bed  thene  dure-ward  lete  in  his  ivere.” — O.  Eng. 
Miscellany,  p.  43. 

*door-warder,  *doore-warder,  s.  A  door-ward, 

a  door-keeper. 

“Dure-weard.  A  doore-warder,  a  doore-keeper,  a  porter.” 
—  Verstegan:  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vi. 

door-way,  s.  [Doorway.] 
door -da,  door  -wa,  dfir-va,  s.  [Various  Indian 
languages.] 

Bot. :  The  name  in  India  for  Cynodon  dactylon,  a 
•creeping-rooted  perennial  low  grass,  its  flowers 
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being  digitate  in  spikes.  In  many  countries  it 
occupies  large  areas.  In  India  it  abounds  in  the 
Sunderbunds.  When  its  leaves  dry  up  in  the  sun, 
its  roots  form  a  never-failing  supply  for  feeding 
horses  in  Calcutta,  and  a  cooling  drink  is  said  to  be 
made  from  them.  (Smith.)  [Cynodon,  Doob.] 

Door'-ga,  Dobr'-gah,  Dffr'-ga,  s.  [Bengalee, 
&c.,  from  Sanscrit.  Properly  the  appellation  of  a 
giant  slain  by  Doorga,  to  whom,  consequently,  his 
name  was  transferred.  Some  suppose  that  in  its 
wider  meaning  it  implies  that  which  is  difficult  of 
approach,  inaccessible,  impenetrable,  or  unattain¬ 
able  ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  Sanscrit  particle  dur= 
difficult,  troublesome,  and  gam= to  be  known,  im¬ 
plying  that  this  goddess  is  to  be  known  only  by 
laborious  and  severe  austerities  ;  or  it  may  be  from 
dw?— bad,  vile,  ill,  and  gai=to  sing,  Doorga  being 
extolled  in  the  hymns  and  songs  of  the  wicked.] 
Hindoo  Mythol. :  The  principal  wife,  as  well  as 
the  mother,  of  Siva,  one  of  the  gods  belonging  to 
the  Hindoo  triad.  The  name  Doorga  is  her  appro¬ 
priate  appellation  in  Bengal,  but  in  Southern  and 
Western  India  she  is  generally  Purwutee,  or  Par- 
vati.  Her  great  exploit  in  slaying  the  giant  Doorga 
has  already  been  mentioned.  [Etymol.]  In  an  en¬ 
counter  with  another  monster  of  the  same  kind, 
Mahisha,  she  was  equally  victorious.  How  great 
her  services  were  on  this  occasion  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  giant  had  overcome 
the  gods  in  war,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  state 
of  indigence  that  they  were  wandering  about  the 
earth  like  common  beggars.  For  the  form  in  which 
she  is  represented,  see  Doorga  Poojah.  Doorga 
has  other  names.  One  is  Bhagabati.  As  the  con¬ 
sort  of  Siva,  when  the  latter  is  represented  as  Kala, 
she  is  called  Kalee,  or  Kali  (q.  v.).  ( Madras  Chris¬ 
tian  Instructor ,  vol.  i.  (1843.) 

doorga  poojah,  s.  [Bengalee,  from  Sanscrit, 
doorga  (q.  v.),  and  poojah= worship.] 

Hindoo  Festivals :  The  worship  of  Doorga,  and 
the  festival  at  which  that  worship  chiefly  takes 
place.  It  is  said  that  when  instituted  by  King 
Surat  it  was  held  in  spring ;  now  it  is  celebrated  in 
autumn.  According  to  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix,  of 
Calcutta,  the  image  of  the  goddess  is  usually  made 
of  clay,  in  the  shape  of  a  female  with  ten  arms.  In 
one  of  her  right  hands  is  a  spear,  with  which  she  is 
piercing  the  giant  Mahisha  ;  with  one  of  the  left 
she  holds  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  hair  of  the 
giant,  whose  breast  the  serpent  is  biting.  The  other 
hands  are  all  filled  with  various  implements  of  war. 
Against  her  right  leg  leans  a  lion,  and  against  her 
left  the  giant  mentioned  above.  Her  sons,  Karti- 
keya  and  Ganesa,  with  several  goddesses,  are  often 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  image. 

door '-I- ah,  s.  [Various  Indian  languages.]  A 
cotton  cloth  made  in  India. 

door-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  door ;  -ing.]  A  door  with 
all  its  appendages,  posts,  frame,  &c. 

“He  reports  of  a  whirlpool,  between  the  Host  Islands 
and  Lofoot,  called  Malestrand;  which  is  heard  to  make 
so  terrible  a  noise  as  shakes  the  floorings  of  houses  in 
those  islands  ten  miles  off.” — Milton:  Hist.  Moscovia, 
ch.  v. 

door -less,  a.  [Eng.  door ;  -less.']  Deprived  of 
or  without  a  door. 

“  Doorless  is  that  house, 

And  dark  it  is  within.” 

Longfellow:  The  Grave. 

door -way,  s.  [En g.  door  ;  -way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  entrance  way  or  passage  into 
a  building,  house,  or  room. 

2.  Arch. :  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
doorways  are  striking  and  important  features, 
exhibiting,  in  the  character  of  the  moldings  and 
ornaments,  the  style  and  period  of  the  edifice.  The 
doorways  gave  scope  to  the  richest  embellishment, 
and  are  frequently  adorned  with  sculptures,  some¬ 
times  representing  saints,  at  others  grotesque 
forms,  which  are  introduced  either  in  the  tym¬ 
panum  in  relief,  or  independently  between  the 
shafts.  Symbolical,  historical,  and  astronomical 
representations  are  also  met  with.  Thus  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  calendars  often  occur  on  the 
pilasters  of  the  doors,  the  latter  marking  the 
months  of  the  year  by  representing  the  proper  em¬ 
ployment  for  different  trades  in  each  month. 

doorway-plane,  s. 

Arch. :  The  space  included  between  the  intrados 
of  a  large  archway  and  the  actual  door  of  entrance. 
*dop  (1),  v.  t.  [Dip,  v.] 

*dop  (2),  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  do  up.]  [Dttp.] 
To  put  or  place  on. 
dop,  dopp  (1),  s.  [Dop  (2), t\] 

Diamond-cutting :  The  copper  cup  in  which  a 
diamond  is  soldered  when  it  is  to  be  polished  by 
friction  upon  an  iron  lap  or  skive  charged  with 
diamond-powder.  [Diamond-cutting.] 

*dop(2),s.  [Dop  (1),  p.]  A  bow,  a  courtesy.  (Ben 
Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels ,  iv.  2.) 


dorcatherium 

dope  (l),s.  [A  variant  of  Dose,  $.]  A  dose,  or 
potion  (contemptuous). 

dope  (2) ,  s.  [Dope  (1),  s.]  A  slang  name  given  to 
prepared  opium  by  frequenters  of  Chinese  opium¬ 
smoking  dens  in  our  large  cities.  [The  word  may 
have  arisen  from  its  similarity  in  sound  to  the 
Chinese  name  for  the  drug:  hop.] 

“You  enter  the  ostensible  laundry  ortea-shop,  convince 
the  proprietor  that  you  are  an  habitual  smoker,  purchase 
a  pot  of  dope  (opium),  then  walk  directly  toward  the 
further  end  of  the  shop.”- — Chicago  News,  Feb.  23,  1894. 

dope,  v.  t.  [Dose,  v.  t.]  To  surfeit  with  medi¬ 
cine  ;  to  dose  excessively. 

*dop'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dop=dip;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  dips;  a  dipper. 

2  Fig. :  An  Anabaptist.  (Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of 
Newes,  iii.  1.) 

dop  -pler-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  B  Doppler,  who 
was  the  first  to  bring  them  to  notice,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  elastic  or 
partly  jelly-like  masses.  Found  in  peat-beds  in 
Styria  and  Switzerland.  Hardness,  0’5 ;  specific 
gravity,  1 ’089 :  after  drying,  hardness,  2-2'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  1’466.  When  fresh,  brownish-black,  with  a 
dull-brown  streak  and  greasy  subvitreous  luster. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  (Dana.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Hircite  ;  grayish,  earthy,  and  plas¬ 
tic  in  the  fingers  when  fresh.  Contains  much  less 
water  than  1.  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and 
intense  heat.  (Dana.) 

dor  (1),  dorr  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob¬ 
ably  connected  with  dor  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  trick,  a  joke. 

“  I  will  never  beare  this. 

Never  endure  this  dor.” 

Beaum.  it  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  iii.  L 

2.  A  mock  imprecation. 

“  The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca!  I  hate  it.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Epiccene,  ii.  2. 

IT  To  give  one  the  dor:  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  make 
a  fool  of. 

dor  (2),  dorr  (2),  s.  [From  the  noise  made  by  the 
insect.] 

Entomology : 

1.  A  species  of  Beetle,  Geotrupes  stercorarius,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Geotrupidee,  or  Earth-borers. 
It  is  of  a  glossy  violet,  black,  or  deep  greenish- 
black.  The  club  of  the  antennae  is  yellowish,  the 
elytra  smooth,  but  slightly  punctated,  as  is  the 
thorax.  It  may  often  be  seen  flying  about  in  the 
summer  evenings.  Its  size  and  weight  render  it 
very  unwieldy  on  the  wing,  so  that  it  has  but  little 
power  of  guiding  itself,  and  apparently  none  of 
checking  its  course  quickly,  for  it  strikes  against 
all  kinds  of  objects,  but  without  suffering  any  dam¬ 
age.  The  female  lays  its  eggs  in  patches  of  cow- 
dung.  It  is  about  an  inch  long.  It  is  also  called 
Dor-  or  Dorr-beetle,  Dor-fly,  and  Buzzard-fly. 

“  The  dor  or  beetle,  which  you  may  find  under  cow- 
dung.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  Cock-chafer  (q.  v.). 
dor-beetle,  dorr-beetle,  s.  [Dor  (2),  s.,  1.] 
dor-fly,  s.  [Dor  (2) ,  s.,  1.] 

dor-hawk,  dorr-hawk,  s.  Caprimul  gus  vocif- 
erus,  the  Nightjar,  Whippoorwill,  or  Goat-sucker. 

“The  dor-hawk,  solitary  bird.” 

JVordsivorth:  Wagoner ,  c.  i. 

*dor,  *dorr,  v.  t.  [Dor  (1),  s.]  To  cheat,  to 
trick,  to  humbug,  to  hoax,  to  perplex,  to  puzzle. 

“  When  we  are  so  easily  dord  and  amated  with  every 
sophisme.” — Hales:  Remains,  ser.  2. 

V  To  dor  the  dottrell :  To  cheat  or  humbug  a  sim¬ 
pleton. 

“  This  sport  called  dorring  the  dottrell." — Ben  Jonson : 
Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  1. 

do-ra -d5,  s.  [Sp.=gilt,  from  dorar  =  to  gild; 
Lat.  deauro,  from  aurum=g old.]  [El  Dorado.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rich  man. 

“  A  troop  of  these  ignorant  Doradoes.” — Browne:  Beligio 
Medici,  pt.  ii.,  §  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  Sword-fish,  a  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  It  is  also  called  Xiphias. 

2.  Icht.hy. :  A  species  of  fish  of  the  genus  Cory- 
phaena,  C.  hippurus.  [Coryph.ena,  Dolphin  IL 
10  (2).] 

Dor -cas,  s.  [Gr.l  The  name  of  a  woman  “  full 
of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she  did,”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Acts  ix.  36-41. 

Doreas-society,  s.  A  society  or  association  of 
ladies  for  making  and  supplying  clothes  to  the 
poor,  either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  nominal  charge. 

dor-ca-ther  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  dorkas— an  antelope, 
a  gazelle,  and  therion— a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Cervidse,  found  in 
the  Miocene  period. 


A6il,  boy;  pout,  j<5wi;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dor'-ee,  dor’-y,  s.  [Fr.  dor£e=golden,  g'lt.] 


Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Zeus  Faber ,  an  acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Zeidse.  It  is 
found  at  times 
o  n  t  h  e  N  orth 
Atlantic  coasts 
and  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  for  eat¬ 
ing.  It  is  very 
co  m  m  o  n 1 y 
calle  d  John 
Dory,  which  is 
a  corruption  of 
the  French 
Jaunedor&e = 
golden-yellow. 

dor-e’-mg,,  s. 

[Gr.  =  a  gift,  in 
allusion  to  the 
product  of  the 
plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  Doree. 

of  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Umbelliferse.  Dorema  ammo- 
niacum,  a  Persian  plant,  yields  gum  ammoniac. 

Dor-1-g.n,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Dorius.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its  in¬ 
habitants  ;  Doric. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  of  Doris,  a  country 
in  Greece,  south  of  Thessaly  ;  also  a  colony  of  Dor¬ 
ians  in  Asia  Minor. 


Dorian  mode  (or  mood),  Doric  mood,  s. 

Music :  The  first  of  the  authentic  church  tones  or 
modes,  from  D  to  D,  with  its  dominant  A.  It  resem¬ 
bles  the  key  of  D  minor,  but  with  b  sharp  and  no  c 
sharp.  It  is  characterized  by  its  severe  tone,  and 
is  especially  suited  for  religious  or  warlike  music. 
Many  of  the  old  German  chorals  are  written  in  this 
mode.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  .550.)  [Greek  Music, 
Plain  Song.] 

Dor'-Ic,  *Dor'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Doricus .] 


2.  Roman  Doric :  An  imitation  of  the  Grecian,  out 
in  some  of  the  best  examples  the  column  is  eight 
times  the  diameter  in  height;  the  shaft  is  quite 
plain  except  fillets  above  and  below  with  escape 
and  corvetto,  and  it  diminishes  one-fifth  of  its  di¬ 
ameter.  The  capital  is  four-sevenths  of  a  diameter 
high,  and  is  composed  of  a  torus  which  forms  the 
hypotrachelium,  and  jwith  the  necking  occupies  one- 
third  of  the  whole  height ;  three  deep  fillets  with  a 
quarter-round  molding  are  intended  to  represent 
the  ovula  and  annulets  of  the  Greek  capital.  The 
Doric  order,  says  Palladio,  was  invented  by  the  Dor¬ 
ians  and  named  from  them,  being  a  Grecian  people 
which  dwelt  in  Asia.  If  Doric  columns  are  made 
alone  without  pilasters,  they  ought  to  be  seven 
and  a  half  or  eight  diameters  high.  The  inter- 
columns  are  to  be  little  less  than  three  diameters  of 
the  columns;  and  this  Vitruvius  calls  Diastylos. 

The  ancients  employed  the  Doric  in  temples  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Minerva,  to  Mars,  and  to  Hercules,  whose 
grave  and  manly  dispositions  suited  well  with  the 
character  of  this  order.  Serlio  says  it  is  proper  for 
churches  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  or  any  saints  remarkable  for  their  fortitude 
in  exposing  their  lives  and  suffering  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  height  of  the  Doric  column,  includ¬ 
ing  its  capital  and  base,  is  sixteen  modules ;  and 
the  height  of  the  entablature,  four  modules ;  the 
latter  of  which  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  two 
of  them  are  given  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the 
frieze,  and  the  remaining  three  to  the  cornice. 
Vitruvius  himself  makes  the  Doric  column  in  por¬ 
ticoes  higher  by  half  a  diameter  than  in  temples  ; 
and  modern  architects  have,  on  some  occasions, 
followed  his  example.  In  private  houses,  therefore, 
it  may  be  16J,  16J,  or  16§  modules  high ;  in  interior 
decorations  even  seventeen  modules,  and  some¬ 
times  perhaps  a  trifle  more ;  wflich  increase  in  the 
height  may  be  added  entirely  to  the  shaft,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  without  changing  either  the  base  or 
capital.  The  entablature,  too,  may  remain  unal¬ 
tered  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  ;  for  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  bold  without  alteration.  In  some  of  the  an¬ 
cient  temples  the  Doric  column  is  executed  without 
abase.  ( Weale .) 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Geog.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  Dorian. 

2.  Music:  Pertaining  to  the  Dorian  mode  (q.  v.). 

“  One  delights  in  the  Ionic;  the  other  altogether  in  the 

Doric.’’ — Howell:  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  73. 

3.  Arch.:  [Doric  Order.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the  Dorians. 
[Doric  Dialect.] 

2.  Any  broad,  hard  dialect :  especially  applied  to 
the  Scottish. 

Doric  dialect,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  dialect  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Doris  in  Greece.  It  was  broad  and  hard. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  broad  and  hard  dialect ;  as  the  Scot¬ 
tish. 

Doric  mode,  s. 

Music:  [Dorian  Mode.] 

Doric  order,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  Grecian  Doric:  The  earliest  and  most  simple 
form  of  columnar  edifice.  The  Doric  column  was 
first  adapted  to 
edifices  having 
the  proportions, 
strength,  and 
beauty  of  the 
body  of  a  m  a  n  . 

The  trunks  of 
trees  probably 
suggested  the  first 
idea  of  columns, 
but  in  the  Doric 
style  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  man  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been 
adopted.  A  m  a  n 
was  found  to  be 
six  times  the 
length  of  his  foot, 
hence  the  plain 
Doric  columns 
were  made  six  di¬ 
ameters  in  height. 

The  Greeks  com¬ 
posed  their  beau¬ 
tiful  temples  upon 
this  idea:  their 
simplicity  and 
harmony  are  r  e  - 
markable  —  sim-  . 

plicity  in  the  long  Doric  Column, 

unbroken  lines 

which  bound  their  forms,  and  the  breadth  and 
boldness  of  every  part ;  harmony  in  the  evident  fit¬ 
ness  of  every  part  to  the  rest. 


Dor  -I-§i§m,  Dor  -I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Doric;  -ism; 
Gr.  dorismos.~\  A  phrase  or  idiom  of  the  Doric  dia¬ 
lect. 

“There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  Doricism." — Boyle: 
On  Bentley’s  Phalaris,  p.  48. 

dor’-Id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Doridce  (q.  v.).]  A  mol- 
lusk  of  the  family  Doridee. 

“  The  Dorids  vary  in  length  from  three  lines  to  more 
than  three  inches.’’ — S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (1875), 
p.  329. 

dor  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.,  Lat.,  &c.,  Dor(is),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Sea-Lemons,  a  family  of  naked-gilled, 
gasteropod  mollusks.  ( Woodward :  Manual  of 
Mollusca.) 

dor-ip  -pe,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zo/il. :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  decapod  Crustaco- 
ans,  belonging  to  the  sub-division  Notapoda.  The 
feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  are  elevated  on 
the  back,  and  not  terminated  with  paddles,  and  the 
eyes  are  supported  on  simple  peduncles. 

Dor  -Is,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  name  of  a  country  in  Greece,  south 
of  Thessaly,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount 
(Eta.  Also  a  colony  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  Caria. 

2.  Myth. :  A  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Nereus,  by  whom 
she  had  fifty  daughters,  called  Nereids. 

3.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-eighth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  on  September  19, 
the  date  on  which  Pales  was  first  seen  by  the  same 
distinguished  astronomer. 

4.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Doridse  (q.  v.).  About  100 
species  are  known. 

dor-lach,  dor-loch,  s.  [Gael.  dorlach= a  bundle.] 

1.  A  bundle;  apparently  that  kind  of  truss  for¬ 
merly  worn  by  the  Highland  troops  instead  of  a 
knapsack. 

“These  supple  fellows,  with  their  plaids,  targes,  and 
dorlachs.” — Baillie:  Letters ,  i.  175. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

“There’s  Yich  Ian  Yohr  has  packed  his  dorlach,  and 
Mr.  Waver  ley's  wearied  wi’  majoring  yonder  afore  the 
muckle  pier-glass.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

3.  A  short  sword,  a  dagger. 

“  Steilbonnettis,  hektonis,  swerdis,  bows  and  dorlochis 
or  culueringis.” — Acts  James  VI.  (1574). 

dor  -man,  s.  [Dormant.]  The  same  as  Dor¬ 
mant,  s.,  B.  1. 

dorman-tree,  s;  A  large  beam  lying  across  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a  joist.  A  dormond 
or  dormant-tree. 


dor  -man-$y,  s.  [Fr.  dormant,  pr.  par.  of  dormir 
=to  sleep;  Eng.  suff.  -cy.~\ 

1.  A  state  of  sleep,  or  stupor. 

“To  lie  there  in  heavy  dormancy.” — Carlyle:  Letters’ 
and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  159. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dormant  or  inactive. 

“  The  dormancy  of  religious  oppression,  and  the  natural 
conclusion  that  the  statutes  complained  of  are  not  likely 
to  be  enforced,  form  in  my  mind  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  suffered  to  remain.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Pari.  Reg. 
xxvi.  258. 

dor  -mjint,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  dormir— to 
sleep.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Asleep,  sleeping. 

“With  this  radius  he  is  said  to  strike  and  kill  his  prey, 
for  which  he  lies,  as  it  were,  dormant,  1411  it  swims  within 
his  reach.” — Grew:  Musoeum. 

(2)  Torpid  :  as  a  hibernating  animal. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Allowed  to  rest,  or  cease  to  act ;  quieted,  re¬ 
pressed,  subsided. 

“He  a  dragon!  .  .  .  I  can  insure  his  anger  dormant.”' 
— Congreve:  Old  Bachelor,  i.  1. 

(2)  Inactive,  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

“  The  law  of  nature  is  active  in  some  things,  but  dor¬ 
mant  in  others.” — Pates:  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion , 
ch.  ii. 

(3)  Neglected,  not  asserted  or  claimed  ;  as,  a  dor¬ 
mant  peerage. 

“It  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  these  privileges  dor i 
mant.”—  Swift. 

*(4)  Private,  not  public. 

“  There  were  other  dormant  musters  of  soldiers  through, 
out  all  parts  of  the  realm.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

)  Fixed,  stationary,  not  movable. 

“  His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  redy.”  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  355. 

II.  Her.:  In  a  sleeping  posture. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Carp.:  A  large  beam  lying  across  the  ceiling 
of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a  joist.  Also  called  a- 
Dormond,  Dorman-tree,  or  Dormant-tree. 

“Ropes  .  .  .  the  dormant  toss’ d 

Now  out,  now  in  ;  now  back,  now  forward  cast.” 

Fairfax:  Tasso. 

2.  Cook. :  A  dish  which  remains  on  the  table  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  of  the  meal,  such  as  cold  pies, 
hams,  &c. 

3.  Build. :  A  dormer  window  (q.  v.). 
dormant-bolt,  s.  A  concealed  bolt  working  in  a 

mortise  in  a  door,  usually  operated  by  a  key,  some 
times  by  turning  a  knob, 
dormant-claim,  s. 

Law :  A  claim  in  abeyance, 
dormant-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  a  bolt  that  will 
not  close  of  itself, 
dormant-partner,  s. 

Comm. :  A  partner  in  any  business  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  who  takes  nc 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  concern,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  also  liable 
to  a  share  in  the  losses ;  more  commonly  called  a- 
silent  or  sleeping  partner, 
dormant-state,  s. 

Nat.  Hist. :  A  state  of  torpidity  in  which  hiber¬ 
nating  animals  pass  a  certain  portion  of  the  winter, 
dormant-window,  s. 

Build. :  A  dormer-window  (q.  v.). 

“  Old  dormant  windows  must  confesse, 

Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacles; 

Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face, 

Do  th’  office  of  a  burning  glasse.” 

Cleaveland:  Poems  (1651). 

♦dormant-writing,  s. 

Law :  A  deed  with  a  blank  to  put  in  the  name  of 
a  person.  (Ash.) 

♦dorme,  s.  [Lat.  dormio=  to  sleep.]  A  doze. 

“  As  the  slumbering  dormes  of  a  sick  man.”—  Saunder- 
son :  Works,  i.  146.  {Davies.) 

dor-mer,  *dor -mar,  s.  [Fr.  dormir—  (v.)  to- 
sleep,  (s.)  a  sleep.] 

1.  A  sleeping-chamber,  a  bed-room. 

“Or  to  any  shop,  cellar,  sollar,  casements,  chamber, 
dormer,  and  so  forth.” — Chapman:  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  beam  of  timber  acting  as  a  joist;  a  dormant- 
tree. 

“  In  a  parlor  belonging  to  a  farm-house,  there  was  a 
remarkably  large  dormar  of  chesnut.” — Clubbe .-  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Wheatfield. 

3.  A  dormer-window  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  attic,  a  garret. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„, 


dormer-window 
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<iormer-window,  *dormar-window,  s. 

Build. :  A  window  piercing  a  sloping  roof,  and 
haying  a  vertical  frame  and  gable  of  its  own.  The 
gable  is  sometimes  in  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  or  is 
founded  upon  the  rafters ; 
sometimes  a  succession  of 
stories  in  the  roof  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  dormers,  as  is 
commonly  the  casein 
some  houses  of  Northern 
France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

“  Thatched  were  the  roofs, 
with  dormer-windows.’ 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  1* 

*dor'-mi-ent,  a.  [Lat. 

dormiens ,  pr.  par.  of  dor- 
mio= to  sleep.]  Dormant. 

(Davies.) 

“  Books  were  not  published  then  so  soon  as  they  were 
written,  but  lay  most  commonly  dormient  many  years.” — 
Bramhall:  Works,  ii.  142. 

♦dor-ml'-tion,  *dor  mi  tione,  s.  [Lat.  dormitio, 
froip  dormio— to  sleep.]  Slumber,  sleep. 

“To  plead  not  so  much  for  the  utter  extinction,  as  for 
the  dormitione  of  the  soul.”— Bp.  Hall:  Works,  vii.  295. 
(Davies.) 

dor'-ml-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dormitif,  from  dor- 
mir=  to  sleep  ;  Lat.  dormio .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  or 
promote  sleep  ;  narcotic,  soporific. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  intended  to  produce  or 
promote  sleep ;  an  opiate,  a  soporific. 

“This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to  bedward.” — Greenhill: 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  112. 

dor'-mi-tor-y,  *dor-mi-tor-ie,  s.  [Lat.  dormi- 
torium=a.  bed-chamber:  dormitorius=ot  or  per¬ 
taining  to  sleep  :  dormito=  to  sleep,  freq.  of  dormio 
=to  sleep  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  doimitorio.) 

1.  A  sleeping  chamber,  a  bed-chamber ;  especially 
one  divided  into  cells  or  compartments,  with  a  bed, 
&c,,  in  each. 

2.  A  sleeping-place. 

“A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 

Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too.”  Cowper:  Jackdaw. 

*3.  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery  (q.  v.). 

“  The  places  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  are  in  Latin 
called  ccemeteria,  and  in  English  dormitories.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

dor-mouse,  *dor-mows,  s.  &  a.  [Prov.  Eng. 

dor  =  to  sleep,  and  Eng.  mouse  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Zoology  : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  small  European  mammal,  Myoxus 
avellanarius.  It  has  been  elevated  into  the  type  of 
a  family,  Myoxidee,  having  a  greater  affinity  to  the 
Sciuridie  (Squirrels)  than  to  the  Muridse,  and  some 
place  them  under  the  former  family.  The  name 
Dormouse  refers  to  the  torpid  state  in  which  it 
passes  the  severer  part  of  the  winter,  hence  it  has 
even  been  called  the  Sleeper.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail,  which  is  about  two 
and  a  half  more.  It  builds  a  nest  of  leaves  in  the 
woods  and  tangled  brakes  which  it  inhabits. 

2.  (PI.  Dormice) :  The  rodent  family  Myoxidae. 

“  He  laye  still  lyke  a  dormouse,  nothynge  doynge.” — 
Hall:  Henry  VI.  (an.  7.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Dormant. 

“  She  did  show  favor  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  only 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valor.” — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

dorn,  s.  [Ger.  dorn= a  thorn:  dornfisch= the 
stickleback.]  A  fish :  probably  the  thornback. 

“The  coast  is  stored  both  with  shell-fish,  as  scallops 
and  sheath-fish  ;  and  flat,  as  turbets,  doms,  and  lrolybut.” 
—Carew. 

dor-nell,  s.  [Darnell.]  The  plant  Lolium  or 
Darnell  (q.  v.). 

“  We  confesse  that  dornell,  cokkell,  and  caffe  may  be 
8awin,  grow,  and  in  greit  aboundance  ly  in  the  middis  of 
the  quheit.” — Acts  Mary,  1560  (1814),  p.  534. 

dor  -nic,  dor-neck,  dor-nick,  dor-nock,  dor- 
nek,  dor-noch,  dor-nyk,  s.  &  a.  [From  Dornick, 
the  Dutch  name  for  Tournay,  often  applied  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  place,  but  usually  corrupted 
into  Darnick,  Darnex,  &c.  The  city  had  once  a 
flourishing  woolen  trade,  which  is  now  decayed 
(that  is,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century),  says  the 
Atlas  Geographicus.  We  find  the  traces  of  that 
trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings  and  carpets,  men¬ 
tioned  by  old  English  authors.  But  at  the  latter 
period  we  are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable  trade 
“in  a  sort  of  table  linen,  thence  called  Dornick." 
( Atl .  Geogr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  948.)  (Vares.)] 


A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  stout  description  of  damask-linen 
cloth,  figured  and  designed  for  a  common  style  of 
table  cloths.  _  It  affords  the  most  simple  example 
of  all  the  varieties  of  diaper  or  damask. 

“  No  person  shall  make  or  weaue  dornecks,  or  exercise 
the  misteries  of  weauing  of  dornecks  and  couerlettes,  or 
any  of  them,  within  the  sayde  citie  of  Norwich,  onles  he 
be  licensed  by  the  Maiour.” — 15  Eliz.,  c.  24. 

,  B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  dornick;  made  of 
tne  material  called  dornick. 

“  A  domyk  towall.” — Aberd.  Reg.  (an.  1538),  v.  16. 

dor  -nl-cle,  s.  [Ger.  dom= a  thorn  ;  Flem.  doornig 
=thorny,  so  called  from  the  two  small  beards  at  the 
nostril.]  The  viviparous  blenny. 

“  Blennius  Yiviparus,  Viviparous  Blenny,  vulgarly 
called  Dornicle.” — Arbuthnot :  Peterhead,  p.  12. 

♦dor  -on,  s.  [Gr. = a  gift.  ] 

1.  A  gift,  a  present. 

2.  A  measure  of  three  inches  ;  a  hand-breadth. 

dbr-on-I-cum,  s.  [Arab.  dorongiJ] 

Botany:  Leopard’s-bane,  a  genus  of  Composite 
plants,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorae,  sub¬ 
tribe  Senecionete.  Some  species  are  poisonous. 

♦dorp,  s.  [Low  Ger.  &  Dut.  dorp;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dorf;  I  cel.  &  A.  S.  thorp;  Sw.  &  Dan.  torp.\ 
[Thorpe.]  A  village. 

“  Being  from  a  mean  fishing-forp  come  .  .  .  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  marts  in  Europe.” — Howell:  Lett.  L  i.  7. 

♦dorr,  v.  t.  [Dor,  v.] 

1.  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 

dorr-beetle,  s.  [Dor-beetle.] 

dorr-hawk,  s.  [Dor-hawk.] 

♦dor'-rer,  s.  [Dor,  s.]  A  drone. 

“There  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  cannot 
be  content  to  live  idle  themselves,  like  dorrers,  of  that 
which  others  have  labored  for.” — Robinson:  Tr.  of  Sir  T. 
More’s  Utopia  (1551),  B.  1. 

fdor  sad,  a.  [Latin  dors(um)— the  back,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ad.)  Toward  the  back.  (Owen.) 
[Dorsal.] 

dor'-sal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsalis,  from  La,t. 
dorsum=the  back.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back. 

2.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  back.  The  dorsal  part 
of  the  carpel  corresponds  to  the  external  face  of  the 
main  vein  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dorsal  fin. 

“The  first  dorsal  is  black.” — Pennant. 

dorsal-suture,  s. 

Bot. :  A  suture  which  faces  the  perianth  of  a 
flower,  as  opposed  to  the  ventral  suture  which  faces 
its  center. 

dorsal-vertebrae,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  vertebrae  situated  between  the  cervi¬ 
cal  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

dorsal-vessel,  s. 

Entom. :  In  insects,  a  long  blood-vessel  or  heart 
lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect,  through  which 
the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

♦dorse  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  dors,  dorselet;  Low  Lat- 
dorsale— tapestry,  from  Lat.  dorsum— the  back, 
from  its  being  hung  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  &c.J 
[Dosel,  Dosser.] 

1.  Tapestry  or  a  cloth  of  state  hung  behind  the 
throne  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  a  dosel,  a  canopy. 

“Imprimis,  a  dorse  and  redorse  of  crymsyn  velvet.”— 
Will  of  Sir  R.  Sutton,  Life  by  Churton,  p.  521. 

2.  A  back  of  a  book. 

“  A  very  choice  library  of  books,  all  richly  bound  with 
gilt  dorses.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon ;  E.  Bysshe. 

dorse  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  variety  of  the 
codfish. 

dor  -sel,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsale,  from  Lat.  dorsum 
=theback.]  [Dorse  (1),  Dosser.] 

1.  A  pannier ;  a  basket  or  bag,  one  of  which  hangs 
on  either  side  a  beast  of  burden,  for  the  reception 
of  things  of  small  bulk. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  stuff,  used  for  hangings,  cur¬ 
tains,  &c. 

3.  A  canopy  or  screen  of  tapestry  at  the  back  of  a 
throne  or  altar. 

4.  Tapestry  or  wall  hangings  round  the  sides  of 
the  chancel  of  a  church  ;  a  dosel. 

5.  A  cover  for  a  chair-back. 

dor  -ser,  ♦dor-cer,  s.  A  pannier,  a  basket. 
[Dosser.] 

“  I  may  meet  her 

Hiding  from  market  one  day,  ’twixt  her  dorsers.” 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Little  Thief,  i.  1. 


dor-si-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dorsum= tha 
back  ;  branchiae,  Gr.  brangchia = gills .  and  Lat.  neut, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  - ata. ] 

Zobl. :  In  Cuvier’s  classification  the  second  order 
of  Anuelides,  distinguished  by  having  external  gills 
attached  to  the  back.  They  are  now  termed  Poly- 
chasta. 

dor-sl-bran’-chl-ate,  a.  [Dorsibeanchiata.} 

Zobl. :  Having  external  gills  attached  to  the  back  ; 
applied  to  certain  Annelides  and  Mollusks.  Noto- 
branchiate  is  more  correctly  employed. 

dor-sif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  dorsim=the  back,  and 
fero= to  bear.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  bearing 
or  bringing  forth  on  the  back ;  applied  to  certain 
ferns  which  have  the  thecae  on  the  back  of  the  frond. 

dor'-sl-flxed,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum— the  back,  and 
Eng.  fixed.) 

Bot.  (of  an  anther) :  Attached  by  the  back  to  the 
filament ;  adnate.  Examples :  the  onion,  the  myrtle. 
(A.  W.  Bennett.) 

dor-si-lum -bar,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum— the  back, 
and  Eng.  lumbar  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  loins  and  to  the  back. 
There  is  a  dorsilumbar  nerve.  (Quain.) 

dor-sip  -g-rous,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum— the  back,  and 
pario= to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Dorsiferous  (q.  v.). 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  Bringing  forth  young  from  the  back, 

dor-sl-spin  -gl,  a.  [Lat.  dorswra=the  back,  and 
En g.  spinal  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back 
and  the  spine. 

dorsispinal-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Veins  forming  a  kind  of  network  round 
the  spinous,  transverse,  and  articular  processes  and 
arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

dor-soHjer'-vIc-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum— the  back, 
and  Eng.  cervical  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  th® 
back  of  the  neck. 

dorsocervical-region, 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  body  situated  about  th® 
neck  and  the  spine. 

dor-so-In-tes'-tl-ngl,  a.  [Latin  dorsum— the 
back,  and  Eng.  intestinal  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  (Owen.) 

dor-so-lat  -er-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorswm=the  back, 
and  Eng.  lateral  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  side  and  with  the 
back.  There  is  a  dorsolateral  muscle.  (Quain.) 

♦dor  -sour,  *dor-sur,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsarium .] 
[Dorse,  Dorser.]  A  hanging  of  tapestry  or  other 
rich  cloth  ;  a  canopy,  a  dosel.  t 

“  A  frountell  of  ane  alter  of  clothe  of  gold,  a  dorsour  of 
clothe  of  gold,  a  Iyer  of  velvet,  a  cusching  of  velvet,  a 
chalace,  two  crewettis  of  silver,  a  silver  bell,  and  twa 
bukes.” — Inventories  (A.  1516),  p.  28. 

dor-ste’-nl-g,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  T.  Dorsten, 
a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Urticaceee.  The  receptacle  is  slightly  con¬ 
cave  and  broad,  bearing  numerous  naked  flowers. 
D.  contrayerva,  D.  houstoni,  and  D.  brasiliensis 
furnish  the  contrayerva  root  of  commerce.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  America. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  is  used  as  a  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  [Contrayerva.] 

dor  -sum,  s.  [Lat.  =the  back.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge  of  a  hill. 

“  A  similar  ridge  which  .  .  .  suddenly  rises  into  a 

massy  dorsum.” — T.  Warton:  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  69. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  back. 

2.  Bot. :  The  back,  the  part  of  the  carpel  which  is 
farthest  from  the  axis. 

3.  Conchol. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  a 
shell,  when  laid  upon  its  aperture  or  opening. 

♦dort,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  frofzig'=stubborn,  sulky.]  A 
pet  or  sullen  humor.  (Commonly  used  in  the 
plural. ) 

“  First  and  foremost,  Andrew,  that  left  you  in  the  dorts, 
is  going  to  marry  Nanny  Kemp,  and  they  are  intending 
to  tak  up  a  public-house  ;  but,  said  I  to  Jenny  Galbraith, 
Andrew  will  be  the  best  customer  himsel.” — Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  288. 

T[  To  take  the  dorts:  To  be  in  a  pet,  or  discon¬ 
tented  humor. 

“  I  hope  ye  gard  the  lady  tak  the  dorts, 

For  sic  rough  courting  I  hae  never  seen.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  38. 

♦dort,  v.  i.  [Dort,  s.]  To  become  pettish. 

“  They  maun  be  toyed  wi’  and  sported. 

Or  else  ye’re  sure  to  find  them  dorted.” 

Sliirreff:  Poems,  p.  333. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  £, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hcl,  del. 


dorted 
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dotant 


♦dort -ed  ,  *dort'-it,  a.  [Eng.  dort;  -ed,  -if.] 
‘Sulky,  sullen,  in  a  pet. 

“  But  yet  lie  coudna  gain  her  heart. 

She  was  sae  vera  clortit 

An’  shy  that  night.” 

Rev.  J.  Nieol:  Poems,  i.  151. 

*dort'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dorty ;  -ly.]  In  a  saucy, 
pettish,  or  sullen  manner;  saucily. 

*dort-I-ness,  *dort-y-nes,  s.  [Eng.  dorty; 
-ness.]  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  insolence. 

“  The  dortynes  of  Achilles  ofspring 
In  bondage  vnder  the  proude  Pirrus  ying, 

By  force  sustenyt  thraldoms  mony  ane  day.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  78,  49. 

♦dor-tour,  *dor-ter,  *dor-toure,  *dor-towre, 
♦dor-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dort  or ;  Fr.  dortoir,  from  Lat 
-dormitorium.  from  dormito,  freq.  of  dormio  —  to 
•sleep.]  [Dormitoey.]  A  bed-chamber,  a  dormi¬ 
tory. 

“  And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours  sad. 

And  searched  all  their  cels  and  secrets  near.”,. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii. " 

dort  -3?,  a.  [Eng.  dort;  -y  ] 

1.  Saucy,  nice. 

“  Then,  tho’  a  Minister  grow  dorty, 

An’  kick  your  place, 

Ye’ll  snap  your  fingers  poor  and  hearty 
Before  his  face.” 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

2.  Delicate,  tender,  hard  to  rear  or  cultivate. 
(Said  of  plants.) 

dor -f,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  small,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  boat,  with 
very  sloping  sides,  a  favorite  with  fishermen. 

dor-yph -or-g,,  s.  [Gr.  doryphoros= bearing  a 
-spear :  dory —a.  spear,  and phored^to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  [Colo¬ 
'S  ado-beetle.] 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Atherospermace®.  Doryphora sas¬ 
safras  is  the  Sassafras-tree  of  New  South  Wales. 

(2)  A  genus  of  marine  Diatomaceae,  having  valves 
furnished  with  transverse  or  slightly  radially- 
dotted  lines. 

dose,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  dosis= a  giving,  a  portion 
-given ;  didomi= to  give;  Ifcal.  dose,  dosa;  Sp.  dosa, 
dosis.  The  word  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  to 
Philemon  Holland’s  translation  of  Pliny’s  Nat. 
Hist.  (A.  D.  1601),  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction 
into  English.] 

I.  Lit. :  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken,  or 
is  prescribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

t  “In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  prescribed  the 
.juice  of  the  thapsia  in  warm  water,  without  mentioning 
the  dose.” — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  offered  or 
given. 

“  If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  in  power  and  place  that 
he  has  a  wit  and  understanding  above  all  the  world,  I 
dare  undertake  that,  as  fulsome  a  dose  as  you  give  him, 
he  shall  readily  take  it  down.” — South. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant  which  has  to 
-be  taken. 

3.  A  quantity  or  amount. 

“  We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuous  extravagants,  while 
yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dose  of  what  makes  them 
*o.” — Glanvill. 

4.  As  much  as  falls  to  a  man’s  lot;  a  share. 

“  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 
The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  doe  ; 

Married  his  punctual  dose  of  wives, 

Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

dose,  v.  t.  [Fr.  doser. ]  [Dose,  s.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  give  a  dose  or  certain  amount  of  medioinie 
to;  to  administer  doses  to. 

“A  bold,  self-opinioned  physician,  who  shall  dose,  and 
bleed,  and  kill  him  secundum  artem.” — South. 

2.  To  proportion  a  medicine  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the  patient. 

“Plants  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed 
poisonous,  if  corrected,  and  exactly  dosed,  may  prove 
powerful  medicines.” — Derham:  Physico-Theoloyy. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  administer  a  quantity  of  anything  to. 

“He  had  well  dosed  his  weak  head  with  wine.” — South: 

Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

2.  To  administer  anything  nauseous  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  to. 

dosed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dose,  v.) 
dos  -el,  dos  -sell,  *dos  -er,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dor- 
sale,  dorsarium,  from  Lat.  dor sum= the  back;  Fr. 
dorsier .]  [Doese,  Doesee,  Dossee.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Hangings  in  a  dining-hall  behind 
the  seats  of  the  guests.  The  lower  part  of  all  ancient 
(halls  are  entirely  flat  and  undecorated,  as  it  was 


the  custom  to  decorate  them  with  tapestry,  cloth  of 
Arras,  or  needlework ;  hence,  however  much  orna¬ 
ment  might  be  lavished  on  windows,  upper  walls, 
and  roof,  five  feet  above  the  basement  was  reserved 
for  the  dorsarium. 

“  The  dosers  alle  of  camaca.” 

Poems  from  Porkington  NS.,  p.  4. 

2.  Eccles. :  Hangings  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
altar  as  a  decoration,  and  to  hide  the  bare  wall. 
The  dosels  used  in  the  ancient  churches  corre¬ 
sponded  in  color  with  the  other  ornaments  of.  the 
altars,  and  were  changed  according  to  the  festival. 
At  funerals  it  is  customary,  on  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent.  to  suspend  a  black  dosel  with  a  large  cross 
over  the  back  of  the  altar. 

dos  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Dose,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (  See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  administering  doses  to  a 
person. 

*dos  -is,  s.  [Gr.]  A  dose. 

“As  if  a  physician  should  prescribe  a  dosis  or  recipe 
to  his  patient  of  such  simples,  or  compounded  medicines, 
as  cannot  be  had  in  this  part  of  the  world.” — Dr.  Jackson: 
Works  (1673),  iii.  617. 

Dos-Ith-e-3,n§,  s.  pi.  [From  their  founder, 
Dositheus.  See  definition.  ] 

Church  Hist,  or  Hist,  of  Religions :  A  sect  founded 
bv  Dositheus,  whose  life  and  labors  were  in  Samaria. 
The  popular  belief  is  that  he  was  the  first  Christian 
“  heretic.”  Mosheim,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
he  was  not  a  Christian  at  all,  but  a  false  Messiah, 
who  lived  at  or  about  the  time  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  very  rigid  in  his  Sabbatarianism. 
His  other  opinions  were  partly  Samaritan,  partly 
Sadducean.  ( Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  I.,  ch.  v., 
pt.  ii.,  §  10,  &c.) 

dos-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dosis— a  giving,  a  portion 
given,  and  logos= a  discourse.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicine  and  their 
a  dmini  str  a  tion . 

♦do  -some,  a.  [Eng.  do,  and  some.]  Prosperous, 
well-to-do. 

IT  Trench  ( English  Past  and  Present,  p.  100)  speaks 
of  this  word  as  “  still  surviving  in  the  north  ”  [of 
England]. 

doss  (1),  s.  [Flem.  dos= dress,  array.]  Any  orna¬ 
mental  knot,  as  a  tuft  of  ribbons,  flowers,  hair,  &c. 

doss  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sleep;  a  bed. 
(Slang.) 

doss  (3).  s.  [Icel.  dos= a  box.]  A  box  or  pouch  for 
holding  tobacco. 

“  His  stick  aneath  his  oxter  ristet, 

As  frae  the  doss  the  chew  he  twistet.” 

Shirreff:  Poems,  p.  238. 

doss,  a.  [Doss  (1),  s.]  Neat,  spruce. 

doss  (1),  v.  t.  [Doss(l),s.]  To  make  neat  or 
spruce ;  to  deck  out. 

“  Cryand  at  doris,  Caritas  amore  Dei, 

Breikles,  barefute,  and  all  in  duds  up  dost. 

Redsquair:  Evergreen,  ii.  67,  st.  17. 

IT  (1)  To  doss  about:  To  go  about  any  business  in, 
a  neat  and  exact  way,  and  in  the  proper  season. 

(2)  To  doss  up :  To  trim ;  to  make  neat. 

doss  (2),  v.  t.  [Doss  (2),  s.]  To  pay  down. 

doss  (3),  v.  t.  [Toss,  v.]  To  toss  or  attack  with 
the  horns. 

dos'-ser,  s.  [Doesee.] 

♦dosser-headed,  a.  Literally  pannier-headed, 
i.  e.,  empty-headed,  foolish. 

“I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite  to  yon  (gallants)  nor  be 
nice  in  revealing  my  youthful  amourette,  in  regard  I  find 
you  are  not  dosser-headed  like  divers  others,  and  I  know 
’tis  a  glory  for  me  to  have  followed  the  instinct  of  mother 
nature.” — Comical  History  of  Franeion  (1655). 

dos  -sie,  a.  &  s.  [Doss,  o.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Neat,  spruce,  active. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  neat,  small,  well-dressed  person. 

dos  -sH,  *dos-ele,  *dos-elle,  *dos-eil,  *dos-il, 
aos  ylle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dosil,  douzil,  from  Low  Lat. 
ducillus,  duciculus,  duciolus ,  from  duco= to  lead, 
to  draw.] 

*1.  Ord .  Lu,ig.:  A  spigot,  a  plug,  a  stopper. 

Hii  cast©  awei  the  dosils ,  that  win  orn  abroad. M 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  542. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Print. :  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the  face 
of  a  copper-plate,  leaving  the  ink  in  the  engraved 
lines. 

2.  Surg. :  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of  lint  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  ovoid  form,  to  keep  open  a  wound.  A  tent. 

Her  complaints  put  me  upon  dressing  with  such  medi¬ 
caments  as  basilicon,  with  prascipitate,  upon  a  dossil/’ — 
Wiseman. 


dost,  v.  [Do.]  The  second  person  singular  of 
the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  do  (q.  v.). 

“  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  these  wondrous  sovereigns  of  the  world?” 

Addison  Cato,  i.  1. 

dot  (1),  s.  [Dut.  dot  =  “  a  little  bundle  of  spoiled 
wool,  thread,  silk,  or  such-like,  which  is  good  for 
nothing”  ( Skeat ).  A  corruption  of  jot  ( Mahn). ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  mark,  speck,  or  point  made  with  a  pen 
or  pointed,  instrument. 

2.  A  diminutive  child. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  point  added  to  a  note,  or  rest,  which 
lengthens  its  value  by  one-half.  When  a  second 
dot  follows  the  first  (when  the  note  or  rest  is  doubly 
dotted),  the  second  dot  adds  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  previous  dot.  A  dot  was  called  the  point  of 
addition  (punctus),  hence  a  dotted  note  was  called 
formerly  a  pricked  note ;  this  expression  must  not, 
however,  be  connected  with  prick-song,  .  which 
signifies  -written  music,  as  opposed  to  music  sung 
by  ear. 

(2)  When  placed  over  a  note,  the  dot  is  a  direction 
that  the  note  is  to  be  played  or  sung  staccato. 

(3)  When  two  or  four  dots  are  placed  in  the 
spaces  of  the  staff,  on  either  side  of  a  double  bar, 
they  are  a  direction  to  repeat  so  much  of  the  music 
as  is  inclosed  between  them. 

(4)  When  placed  under  a  slur,  dots  are  a  direction 
to  play  spiccato,  that  is,  in  violin  playing,  played 
by  the  same  bow,  but  the  bow  must  remain  station¬ 
ary  between  each  sound.  From  violin  music  the 
term  has  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  pianoforte, 
and  sometimes  for  the  voice. 

(5)  A  system  of  tablature  for  wind  instruments ; 
the  Dot  system.  [Tablature.] 

(6)  Dots  were  formerly  placed  over  a  note  to 
show  its  subdivision  into  lesser  repeated  notes, 
thus  a  half  note  with  four  dots  above  it  would  be 
equal  to  four  eighth  notes.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(7)  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a  sign  of 
augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to  indicate  stac¬ 
cato,  being  placed  above  or  below  the  note,  and 
written  as  a  round  dot  if  the  staccato  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  very  marked,  and  as  a  pointed  dash  if 
the  notes  are  to  be  extremely  short. 

(8)  Dots  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a  double 
bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  passage  or  sec¬ 
tion.  (Grove.) 

2.  (PI-)  Plastering :  Nails  driven  into  a  wall  to  a 
certain  depth,  so  that  their  protruding  heads  form 
a  gauge  of  depth  in  laying  on  a  coat  of  plaster. 

3.  Needlework:  An  embroidery  stitch  used  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy-work,  and  known  as  Point  de  pois 
and  Point  d’or. 

dot-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  marks  with 
dots. 

“  After  our  dot-makers  are  forgotten.” — Beanies •  Comp. 
Gram,  of  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (1871),  vol.  i.  (Introd.), 
p.  72. 

dot  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dotis ),  from 
cfo=to  give.]  .  A  woman’s  dowry  ;  the  fortune  which 
ti  woman  brings  to  her  husband  on  marriage. 
{ Louisiana .)  [Dote.] 

dot,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dot,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  form  of  dots. 

.“  In  other  parts  of  the  chart  distinguished  by  a  dotted 
line.”— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  it,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

.  3-  To  mark  or  diversify  with  little  detached  ob¬ 
jects,  which  in  the  distance  appear  like  dots. 

“Rich  corn  land  and  meadow,  intersected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country 
seats.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  or  form  dots  or  spots. 

dot -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  dot(e) ;  -age.] 

1.  A  state  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  mind  or 
understanding,  particularly  that  arising  from  old 
age. 

“  Whatever  the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am  not  yet  sunk 
into  dotage.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Excessive  and  foolish  fondness. 

“  This  dotage  of  onr  general’s.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

dot  -al,  ct-  [Lat.  doialis,  from  dos  (genit.  dolis) 
=a  dowry;  Fr.  dotal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
dowry  or  portion  of  a  woman ;  constituting  or  com¬ 
prised  in  a  dowry. 

“  Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possessed. 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  waste, 

An  exiled  prince,  and  on  a  shaking  throne, 

Or  risk  my  patron’s  subjects, or  my  own!” 

Garth:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiv. 

♦dot  -ant,  s.  [Eng.  dot(e) ;  -ant.]  A  dotard. 

“Such  a  decayed  dotant.” — Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
5r,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine;  g5,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dotard 
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double 


dot  -grd  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dot(e),  and  Fr.  suff.  -arc?.] 

1.  One  whose  intellect  has  become  impaired  by 
age ;  one  who  is  in  his  second  childhood. 

“  Draw,  dotard!  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  night.” 

Campbell:  Lochiel’s  Warning. 

*2.  One  who  is  foolishly  and  excessively  fond. 

dot  -$rd,  *dot-tard,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
term  applied  to  trees  cut  down  to  the  stumps ; 
stumpy. 

“It  beares  huge  nuts  which  have  excellent  food  in 
them  ;  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above  a  fathom  long, 
and  those  arme  them;  with  the  bark  they  make  tents,  and 
the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. ” — Howell:  Familiar 
Letters  (1650). 

dd'-t^rd-ly,  a.  [English  dotard;  - ly .]  Like  a 
dotard;  weak,  silly,  foolish. 

“That  ijunk  and  sottish,  that  dull  and  dotardly  sin  of 
idolatry.” — More;  Antidote  against  Idolatry. 

*dot  -a-rjf,  *dot-a-rie,  s.  [Dote,  v.l  The  act 
of  doting. 

“  These  been  for  such  as  make  them  votarie, 

And  take  them  to  the  mantle  and  the  ring, 

And  spenden  day  and  night  in  dotarie, 

Hammering  their  heads,  musing  on  heavenly  thing.” 

Drayton:  Shepherds  Garland  (1593). 

*dd  -tat,  a.  [Latin  dotatus,  pa.  par.  of  doto=  to 
endow.]  Endowed. 

“  Ane  maist  excellent  person  dotat  with  sindry  virtewis 
and  hie  prerogatiuis.” — Bellendene.-  Chronicle,  fol.  436. 

do-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dotatio,  from  dotatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  doto= to  endow,  to  give  a  dowry  to;  dos 
(genit.  dotis)  —  a  dowry.]  The  act  of  endowing  with 
or  giving  a  dowry  or  portion  to  ;  endowment. 

“They  require  and  take  their  foundations,  ordinations, 
dotations,  charities,  accounts.  See.” — Strype:  Life  of  Parker, 
(an.  1561). 

doteh-In,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  steelyard. 
In  Hong  Kong,  and  other  ports  where  Europeans 
trade,  the  beams  are  doubly  graduated  with  circles 
of  brass  pins  to  mark  British  and  Chinese  weights. 
(Knight.) 

ddte,  *doat,  *dot-ie,  *dot-on,  v.  i.  [O.  Dut. 

doten= to  dote;  Dut.  dutten— to  take  a  nap  ;  dut=  a 
nap,  dotage;  Icel.  dotta= to  nod  with  sleep ;  Fr. 
radoter ;  O.  Fr.  redoter.  (tike at.)  ] 

1.  To  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age;  to  be 
silly,  foolish,  or  weak  in  intellect ;  to  be  delirious. 

*2.  To  lose  one’s  wits. 

“  He  began  to  dotur  and  dote." 

Avowyng  of  King  Arthur,  st.  xvi. 

3.  To  be  fond  or  to  love  to  excess  or  extravagance ; 
to  be  foolishly  in  love. 


“  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  !” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  S. 


4.  It  is  followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the  object 
of  affection. 

“  You  are  three 
That  Home  should  dote  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*5.  To  decay. 


“  Then  beetles  could  not  live 
Upon  the  honey  bees. 

But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  doted  trees.”  , 

Friar  Bacon:  Brazen  Heads  Prophesie  (1604). 


(*ddte  (l),s.  [Fr.  dot,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dotis)  — 
a  dowry,  an  endowment.] 

1.  A  dowry,  an  endowment,  a  marriage  portion. 

2.  Natural  qualifications,  gifts,  or  endowments. 
“I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  dotes  of  such  a 

servant.” — B.  Jonson :  Epiccene,  ii.  3. 


dote  (2),  s.  [Dote,  w.] 

1.  A  dotard;  a  silly,  stupid  fellow. 

2.  A  state  of  stupor. 


“  Then  after  as  in  a  dote  he  hath  tottered  some  space 
about,  at  last  hee  falleth  downe  to  dust.”— A.  Boyd:  Last 
Battell,  p.  529. 

*dot -ed  (1),  *dOt-ede,  a.  [Dote,  s.]  Given  by 
way  of  donation. 

*dot’-ed  (2),  *dot-ede,  a.  [Dote,  v.] 

1.  Silly,  stupid,  foolish,  imbecile. 

“Whose  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance, 
Whenas  the  prince  had  noted  well.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  34. 

2.  Decayed,  rotten. 

“  Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  it  be  doted,  will  not  be 
struck  down  at  one  blow.” — Howson:  Sermons,  p.  33  (1622). 

*do  te-head,  s.  [Eng.  dote,  and  head  (q.  v.).]  A 
dotard,  a  doter. 

“  The  dotehead  was  beside  himselfe  and  whole  out  of  his 
mynde.” — Tyndale:  Works,  p.  350. 

*d5t'-el,  *dot-tel,  a.  &  s.  [Dote,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Doting,  foolish,  silly. 

iS  Dottel .  Delirus — Levins :  Manipulus  Vocabulorum. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  dotard. 

“  Thenne  the  dotel  on  dece  drank  that  he  myght.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  Cleanness,  1,517. 


dot  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dot(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age ;  a  do¬ 
tard. 

“  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb 
doter  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass? 
Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

2.  One  who  is  fondly,  weakly,  and  excessively  in 
love. 

“  It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 
*dot-er,  *dot-u.r,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  dote,Y. 
(q.  v.)]  To  totter. 

“  The  duk  dotered  to  the  ground.” 

Degrevant,  1,109. 

*ddtes,  s.  pi  [Dote  (1),  «.]  Natural  gifts  or  en¬ 
dowments. 

“  Sing  then,  and  shew  these  goodly  dotes  in  thee.” 

Ii.  B. :  Continuation  of  Sidney’ s  Arcadia,  p.  516. 
doth,  v.  [Do,  i\]  Third  person  singular  pres, 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  do. 
d5th’-er,  s.  [Doter.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cuscuta,  (2)  Spergula  arverv- 
sis,  (3)  Vicia  hirsuta. 
dotll'-er-Ing,  a.  [Dotek.]  Trembling. 

dothering-Toms.  The  quaking  grass  Briza 
media. 

do-thid  s.  [Gr.  dothien=&  small  abscess, 

and  eidos— form,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sphseriacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi),  often  growing  upon  leaves.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Sphseria  and  the  more  closely 
allied  genera  by  the  asci  being  contained  in  cavities 
in  the  stroma,  without  any  distinct  perithecium. 

*doth-ir-lie,  a.  [Daughterly.]  What  belongs 
to  a  daughter. 

“  The  said  gudis  war  frelie  gevin  &  deliuerit  by  him  to 
his  said  dothir  for  dothirlie  kindness  and  lufrent  he  had 
to  hir,  be  deliuerance  of  ano  drink  of  heir  to  hir  be  hir 
said  fader.” — Aberd.  Keg.  A.  (1543),  v.  18. 

dot'-Ihg,  *doat'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dote,  m] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  or  acting 
as  a  dotard,  or  as  one  fondly  and  weakly  in  love. 

“Such  ones  greatly  suspected  of  doting.” — Udall:  Luke , 
ch.  iii. 

dot-ihg-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  doting;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish,  silly,  or  imbecile  manner;  like  a 
dotard. 

“  Dotingly  fumbling  about  the  same  philosophy.” — Cud- 
worth:  Morality,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  excessive,  foolish,  or  weak  fondness. 

“  That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingly  betrayed, 

Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid!” 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

dot'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  do  tie) ;  -ish.)  Doting,  foolish, 
silly,  stupid. 

“Thepopis  dotish  disputers  .  .  .  were  with  shame 

constrained  to  give  place  to  the  lerned  men.” — Joye:  Ex¬ 
position  of  Daniel,  c.  xi. 

dot  -less,  a.  [Eng.  dot;  -Zess.]  Free  from  or  with¬ 
out  dots  or  specks. 

“Shrubs  with  opposite,  deciduous,  exstipulate,  dotless. 
leaves.” — Balfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  432. 

*dot-tar,  *dot-ter,  v.  i.  [Dotek,  t>.] 

1.  To  become  stupid. 

2.  To  roam  about  with  an  appearance  of  stupor 
or  fatuity. 

*dot'-ta)rd,  a.  &  s.  [Dotard,  a.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Kept  low  by  cutting;  stumpy,  stunted 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting ;  a  stumpy 
or  stunted  tree. 

“For  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees  in 
churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings,  and  the  like,  are 
pollards  and  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height.” 

— Bacon. 

dot  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dor,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  Marked  with  dots  or  specks. 

“Trees  or  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  and  dotted 
leaves.”— Balfour:  Outlines-  of  Botamy,  p.  432. 

2.  Formed  by  means  of  dots ;  as,  a  dotted  line. 

3.  Diversified  with  small  detached  objects  resem¬ 
bling  dots  or  specks. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Music:  Followed  by  a  dot.  [Dot,  s.  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  fiber  is  so  broken 
up  as  to  leave  small,  isolated  portions  adhering  to 
the  membrane.  (Balfour.) 


dotted  stitch,  s. 

Needlework:  The  same  as  Dot,  s  II.  3. 
dot-ter-el,  dot'-trel,  s.  [From  the  Eng.  dote, 
v.,  from  the  assumed  stupidity  of  the  bird  ;  it  beingr 
said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond  of  imitation,  that  ifc 
suffers  itself  to  be  caught  while  intent  upon  mim¬ 
icking  the  gestures  of  the  fowler.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dupe,  a  gull. 

“Our  dotterel  then  is  caught.” 

“He  is,  and  just 
As  dotterels  use  to  be:  the  lady  first 
Advanced  toward  him,  stretched  forth  her  wing,  and  h& 
Met  her  with  all  expressions.”  Old  Couple,  iii. 

II.  Ornith. :  Charadrius  morinellus ,  a  species  of 
plover.  It  breeds  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  and  visits  more  southern  latitudes 
during  the  winter. 

“The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 

Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  caa 
wish. 

For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 

So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 

And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 

Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  25, 

dot  -tihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dot,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  marking  or  forming 
with  dots  or  little  spots. 

2.  Engr. :  A  form  of  engraving  in  which  geograph¬ 
ical  divisions  on  maps  are  shown  by  interrupted 
lines  or  series  of  dots.  Done  by  a  roulette. 

dotting-pen,  s.  A  pen  having  a  roulette  which 
makes  dots  or  detached  marks  on  the  paper  over 
which  it  is  drawn.  [Roulette.] 

*dot -tl-pol,  *dot-ty-pol,  s.  [Doddipol.]  A 
blockhead,  a  numskull, 
dot -tie  (l),s.  [Eng.  dot=dimin.  stiff. -Ze.] 

1.  A  little  particle. 

2.  The  refuse  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

*dot'-tle  (2),  s.  [Dosil.]  A  stopper. 

dot  -tie,  v.  i.  [Afreq  from  dote,  v.]  To  be  in  a 
state  of  dotage  ;  to  move  in  a  hobbling  manner. 

dot -tie,  a.  [Dottle,w.]  In  a  state  of  dotage, 
or  stupor ;  doting. 

dod-a  -ni-§r  (r  silent),  *dod-a-neer',  s.  [Fr. 

douanier.’]  An  officer  of  the  French  customs 
“  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vigilant  dragons, 
called  douaneers,  who  mumbled  us  for  some  time.” — Gray: 
Lett,  to  West. 

Dod  -ay,  Dod  -ai,  s.  [Fr.  Douai,  from  Duacum, 
the  old  Roman  name.] 

Geog. :  An  ancient  French  town,  50°  21'  N.  lat.  and 
3°  6'  E.  long. ;  108  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Paris.  Douai 
is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  possesses  a  good 
public  library,  containing  upward  of  36,000  volumes, 
Douay  Bible,  s. 

Scrip. :  The  English  version  of  the  Bible  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  at  Douay,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Allen, 
the  founder  of  that  seat  of  education.  The  work 
was  published  at  Douay  in  1609,  about  two  years 
before  the  appearance  of  King  James’  authorized 
Protestant  Bible,  which  was  issued  in  1611.  The 
Douay  version  contains  the  Old  Testament  only,  a 
translation  of  the  New  having  been  sent  forth  from 
the  press  at  Rheims  as  eariy  as  A.  D.  1582.  Thee 
Douay  version  is  the  only  English  one  which  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Independently 
of  its  religious  uses,  it  possesses  interest  lor  philol¬ 
ogists. 

doub’-le  (le  as  el),  *do-ble,  *du-ble,  a.,  adv.  & 
s.  [O.  Fr.  doble ;  Fr.  double,  from  Lat.  duplus= 
double,  lit.  twice-full:  —du—dtio=  two,  and  plus, 
related  to  Lat.  plenus=ivdl ;  Sp.  doble;  Ital.  dop- 
pio ;  Port,  dobre,  dobro.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  pairs,  two  of  a  sort  or  in  a  set  together; 
consisting  of  two  similar  or  corresponding  parts ; 
twofold,  duplicate. 

“  All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  he  hath., 
made  nothing  imperfect.” — Ecclus.  xlii.  24. 

(2)  Twice  as  much  or  as  great ;  containing  or 
composed  of  the  same  quantity  or  amount  doublet* 
or  repeated. 

“  It  was  necessary  to  harass  them  with  double  duty.”— 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  Twofold,  of  two  kinds. 

“  Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  their  last! 

Or,  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  iv.  909-11. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £., 
-eian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 


double 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Increased,'  intensified. 

“  When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o’er  the  tomb 
The  night  returned  in  double  gloom.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  22. 

(2)  Treacherous,  deceitful,  double-faced,  acting 
two  parts. 

“  They  were  not  of  double  heart.” — 1  Chron.  xii.  33. 

*(3)  Having  twice  the  power  or  influence. 

“  The  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 

And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 

As  double  as  the  duke’s.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

♦(4)  Applied  to  capital  letters. 

“  Twa  double  letters,  T  and  L.” 

Beattie:  Poems. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  Flowers  are  said  to  be  double  when  the 
stamens  become  more  or  less  petaloid,  as  in  the 
Rosaceae  and  Malvaceae ;  sometimes  this  results 
from  the  transformation  of  stamens  and  carpels,  as 
in  the  Ranunc.ulacese,  &c.  The  term  double  is 
wrongly  applied  to  certain  of  the  Composites,  as  the 
Dahlia  for  example,  because  the  change  caused  by 
culture  is  not  from  the  addition  of  new  petals,  or 
from  the  transformation  of  different  organs  into 
petals,  but  simply  from  the  amplification  of  the 
tubulous  corollas  or  florets,  which  increase  them¬ 
selves,  and  often  assume  new  colors.  {Balfour.) 

Music :  The  notes  in  the  bass  octave  from  dd  to  D 
are  often  spoken  of  by  organ-builders  as  double  G, 
double  f,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Twice. 

“  Then  I  was  double  their  age,  which  now  I  am  not.” — 
Swift. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Twice  the  quantity,  amount,  value,  or  sum; 
twice  as  much. 

“In all  the  four  great  years  of  mortality  above  men¬ 
tioned,  I  do  not  find  that  any  week  the  plague  increased 
to  the  double  of  the  precedent  week  above  five  times.” — 
Oraunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

C2)  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  doubling. 

{3)  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 

“  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  679-82. 

2.  Figuratively : 

♦(1)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift,  a  scheme. 

“  I  would  now  rip  up 

All  their  arch-villanies,  and  their  doubles.” 

Beaum.  ct‘  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Something  exactly  like  another ;  a  counter¬ 
part,  a  counterfeit,  a  duplicate,  an  exact  copy. 

“  He  put  in  the  Marquis’  hand  a  double  of  the  late 
proclamation  from  England.” — Baillie:  Letters,  i.  174. 

*(3)  Strong  beer,  beer  of  twice  the  ordinary 
strength,  marked  XX. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.:  As  many  of  the  holy  days  of  the 
Church  are  fixed  to  certain  determinate  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  others,  including  all  the  Sundays,  are 
continually  subject  to  change  in  their  days,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  two  holy  days  will  occasion¬ 
ally  come  together  on  the  same  day  of  the  year, 
and  consequently  that  for  such  a  day  there  will  be 
two  sets  of  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
with  two  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels.  These 
days  are  technically  called  Doubles.  Concurrent 
Holy-days,  or  Duplex  Festivals. 

2.  Milit. :  The  quickest  step  or  pace  in  marching. 
In  the  double  the  soldier  takes  165  steps,  of  33 
inches  each,  in  the  minute.  [Double-quick.] 

3.  Music: 

(1)  An  old  term  for  a  variation.  In  some  of 
Handel’s  harpsichord  lessons,  the  variations  of  a 
theme  are  marked  Double  1,  Double  2,  &c.  A  varia¬ 
tion  on  a  dance  tune  is  also  called  a  Double. 

(2)  The  repetition  of  words  in  singing  was  also 
called  the“  Doubles  or  ingeminations  thereof.” 

(3)  An  artist  who  understudies  a  part  in  an  opera 
or  play,  that  is,  who  prepares  a  part  on  the  chance 
of  the  accidental  absence  of  the  principal. 

(4)  That  which  is  an  octave  below  the  unison  in 
pitch,  i.  e.,  double-bass,  an  instrument  whose 
sounds  are  an  octave  below  those  of  the  violon¬ 
cello  ;  double-bassoon,  an  instrument  similiarly 
sounding  an  octave  below  the  bassoon;  double¬ 
diapason,  an  organ-stop  of  16-feet  pitch. 

(5)  A  turn.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

4.  Print.:  Several  words,  lines,  or  passages  set 
up  twice;  among  pressmen,  a  sheet  that  is  twice 
pulled  and  mackled. 

5.  Build. :  The  smallest  size  of  roofing  slates, 
measuring  thirteen  inches  by  six  inches. 
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6.  Campcm.  {pi.) :  The  name  given  by  change- 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact  that 
two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each  successive 
change.  ( Grove.) 

7.  Fabric  {pi.) :  Thick,  narrow,  black  ribbons, 
made  for  shoe-strings.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  entirely  of  silk,  but  are  mixed  with  cotton, 
and  are  done  up  in  rolls  of  thirty-six  yards  each, 
four  to  the  gross.  The.  widths  are  known  as  two¬ 
penny,  threepenny,  sixpenny,  and  eightpenny. 
Watered  doubles  are  called  pads.  {Diet,  of  Needle¬ 
work.  ) 

doub-le  (le  as  el),  *dob-e-lyn,  *dub-lyn, 
*dub-ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Double,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fold  down  or  over;  to  lay  one  part  of  a 
thing  on  another. 

“  He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  graces, 

And  doubled  down  the  useful  places.” 

Prior-  Hans  Carvel. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  to  twice  the  original  size, 
extent,  quality,  or  value. 

“This  was  only  the  value  of  the  silver;  there  was  be¬ 
sides  a  tenth  part  of  that  number  of  talents  of  gold, 
which,  if  gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion, 
will  just  double  the  sum.” — Arbuthnot:  Coins. 

3.  To  give  or  return  twice  the  quantity  or  amount. 

“  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and  double  unto 

her  double  according  to  her  works;  in  the  cup  which  she 
hath  filled  fill  to  her  double.” — Rev.  xviii.  6. 

4.  To  be  double  or  twice  the  amount,  size,  or 
extent  of ;  to  contain  or  consist  of  twice  as  much  or 
as  many ;  to  exceed  by  an  equal  number,  amount, 
or  quantity. 

“  Thus  reinforced  against  the  adverse  fleet, 

Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way; 

With  the  first  blushes  of  the  morn  they  meet, 

And  bring  night  back  upon  the  newborn  day.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxix. 

5.  To  redouble,  to  repeat,  to  add  to  a  preceding. 

“  He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon 

In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow; 

Like  lightning  flamed  their  fauchions  to  and  fro.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  242-44. 

6.  To  make  two  of  one. 

“  His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled.” 

Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,067. 

*7.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of ;  to  copy. 

“  Some  of  the  advertisement  I  have  caused  double.” — 
Baillie:  Letters,  i.  174. 

8.  To  increase  by  adding  something  equally  great 
or  important. 

“With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he’s  honorable, 

And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Milit. :  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 

2.  Naut.:  To  sail  round  or  by;  to  pass  round  a 
headland. 

“We  closed  in  with  the  Barnevelts,  and  running  past 
Cape  Deceit,  with  its  stony  peaks,  about  three  o’clock 
doubled  the  weather-beaten  Cape  Horn.”— Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  x.,  p.  211. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  increase,  extend,  or  become  enlarged  to 
twice  the  original  size,  amount,  quantity,  or  value ; 
to  become  twice  as  much  or  as  great. 

“’Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all  casual¬ 
ties,  the  number  of  men  double.” — Burnet:  Theory . 

(2)  To  enlarge  a  wager  or  stake  to  twice  the  pre* 
vk>us  sum  or  amount. 

“  Throw  Egypt’s  by,  and  offer  in  the  stead, 

Offer — the  crown  on  Berenice’s  head  ; 

I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win.” 

Dryden:  Tyrannic  Love,  iii.  1. 

(3)  To  turn  or  wind  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 

*2 .  Fig.:  To  use  tricks  or  artifices;  to  scheme,  to 

deceive. 

“  What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue 
If  you  be  found  to  double."  J.  Webster. 

II.  Technically: 

f •  Mil. :  To  march  or  advance  at  the  double. 
[Double,  s.  II.  2.] 

2.  Print. :  To  set  up  the  same  word  or  words  a 
second  time  unintentionally. 

If  (1).  To  double  back:  To  turn  and  proceed  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

(2)  To  double  upon: 

Mil.:  To  inclose  or  shut  in  between  two  fires. 


double-barreled 

(3)  To  double  the  ears:  To  close  them,  as  with 
wearisome  talk.  {Davies.) 

“  This  tnat  I  tell  you  is  rather  to  solace  your  eares  with 
pretie  conceits  after  a  sort  of  long  scholasticall  preceptes 
which  may  happen  have  doubled  them.” — Puttenham: 
English  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

If  Double  or  quits:  When  two  parties  toss  or  play 
for  a  stake  equivalent  to  all  that  is  at  the  time 
owing  by  the  loser  to  the  winner,  so  that  if  the 
same  person  loses  again  he  has  to  pay  double  what 
he  before  owed  ;  if  he  wins,  the  two  parties  are  quits. 
i.  e.,  neither  pays  or  receives. 

double-acting,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Acting  or  exerting  power  in  two  direc¬ 
tions.  ^ 

2.  Fig.:  The  same  as  Double-dealing  (q.  v.). 

Double-acting  baling-press :  One  which  has  two 

boxes  in  which  the  material  is  compressed ;  some¬ 
times  a  single  follower  acts  upon  them  alternately, 
in  other  cases  two  followers  act  simultaneously. 

Double-acting  engine:  An  engine  in  which  both 
motions  of  the  piston  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
live  steam,  which  bears  upon  the  faces  alternately ; 
in  contradistinction  to  single-acting,  in  which  live 
steam  is  only  admitted  to  one  side  of  the  piston, 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  or  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  giving  the  return  motion.  This  form  of 
engine  was  invented  by  Watt.  The  piston  of  the 
Newcomen  atmospheric  engine,  on  which  Watt  was 
improving,  was  raised  by  steam  at  a  moderate  pres¬ 
sure,  and  depressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  when  the  steam  beneath  the  piston  was 
condensed  by  a  water-jet.  Watt  added  the  separate 
condenser,  air-pump,  and  steam-jacket  to  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  then  sought  for  means  for  keeping  the 
atmosphere  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  was  depressed.  He  added  the  cylinder- 
cover,  adopted  the  stuffing-box  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  and  admitted  steam  above  the 
piston  to  occupy  the  space  formerly  filled  with  air. 
The  steam  retreated  as  the  piston  rose,  and  was 
afterward  utilized  beneath  the  piston.  Eventually 
the  steam  was  regularly  inducted  above  and  below 
the  piston  alternately,  in  each  case  giving  a  positive 
pressure :  here  we  have  the  double-acting  engine. 

Double-acting  inclined  plane:  An  inclined  plane 
on  which  the  loaded  wagons,  as  they  descend  by 
their  weight,  pull  up  the  empty  wagons  by  means 
of  a  rope  passing  round  a  pulley  or  drum  at  the  top 
of  the  inclined  plane. 

Double-acting  pump  A  pump  which  throws  water 
at  each  stroke ;  contradistinguished  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lift-pump,  in  which  the  bucket  only  raises 
water  at  the  up-stroke. 

double-action. 

Music:  In  a  pianoforte  movement,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  jointed  upright  piece  at  the  back  end  of 
the  key,  used  to  lift  the  hammer  instead  of  the  stiff 
wire  or  lifter  of  the  single-action.  The  piece  is 
called  a  hopper,  and  engages  in  a  notch  on  the 
under  side  of  the  hammer  to  lift  it,  but,  escaping  or 
hopping  therefrom,  allows  the  hammer  to  fall  away 
immediately  from  the  string. 

double  avail  of  marriage,  s.  [Avail.] 
double-backfall. 

Music:  An  ornament  in  old  music,  e.  g. : 


( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-bank,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  furnish  with  an  oar  pulled  by  two  men. 

double-banked,  double-benched,  a. 

Naut.:  Applied  to  a  boat  which  has  two  men  to 
work  the  same  oar,  or  has  two  opposite  oars  worked 
by  rowers  on  the  same  bench. 

double-bar,  s. 

.  !•  Music:  A  sign  formed  of  two  single  bars  show¬ 
ing  (1)  the  end  of  a  piece,  (2)  the  end  of  a  move- 
mentofa  work,  (3)  the  end  of  a  portion  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  (4)  the  commencement  of  a  change  of  key, 
(5)  the  commencement  of  a  change  of  time,  (6)  the 
end  of  a  line  of  words  set  to  music,  as  in  a  hymn 
tune.  [Bak.]  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  Needlework:  A  stitch  used  in  the  making  of 
Macrame  lace.  [Maceame.] 

double-barreled,  a. 

1.  Lit.  &  Gun. :  Having  a  pair  of  parallel  barrels 
on  the  same  stock. 

■^9'*  •  Producing  a  double  effect :  serving  a 
double  purpose. 

*WT™8  WW  n  double-barreled  compliment.  It  implied 
Tv?rB'a)'  e  l-er  a  m,ost  aSreea61e  female,  and  also 
KetaSfcfc, chSvii  a  6riCal  aPPearance-”  Dickens: 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  plt^  sire,  sir  marine-  eft  uST 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  ffill;  try,  Syrian.  *,  re  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu  =  kw 


double-bass 
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double-diapason 


double-bass,  or  base,  s. 

Music:  The  largest  of  the  stringed  instruments 
delayed  with  a  bow.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to 
'Gaspar  di  Salo,  1580.  It  is  made 
with  three  or  four  strings.  The 
strings  are  usually  tuned  a  fourth 
apart  to  the  notes  f,  b,  e  when  three 
strings  are  employed,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  e  when  there 
are  four  strings.  (Stainer  &  Bar¬ 
rett.) 

double-bassoon,  s. 

Music :  The  deepest-toned  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  bassoon  family ;  also 
called  Con tra-fagotto.  It  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  a  bassoon  as 
the  double-bass  does  to  the  violon¬ 
cello  :  that  is  to  say,  its  sounds  are 
actually  an  octave  below  those 
indicated.  Its  comp  ass  is  from  b  flat 
'below  cco  to  tenor  f.  Though  this 
'instrument  was  formerly  used  in 
military  bands,  and  was  played  at 
the  first  Handel  commemoration  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  it  had  gone 
completely  out  of  use  till  the  Han-  Double-bass, 
del  Festival  in  1871.  The  great 
masters,  however,  have  written  for  it  largely. 
Haydn  gives  it-an  important  part  in  several  of  his 
works,  as  do  also  Spohr,  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
■delssohn.  (* Stainer  &  Barrett,  &c.) 

double-bead,  s. 

Joinery :  Two  beads  placed  side  by  side  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  quirk.  [Molding.] 

double-bearing,  a. 

Bot. :  Producing  twice  in  one  season, 
double-beat,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music:  An  ornament  of  old  music,  consisting  of  a 
'beat  repeated.  ( Stainer  dk  Barrett.) 

B.  Asadj.:  (Seethe  compound.) 

Double-beat  valve :  A  valve  so  arranged  that,  on 

•opening,  it  presents  two  outlets  for  the  water ;  in 
closing,  the  valve  drops  upon  two  gun-metal  rings, 
fixed  in  the  seat,  which  is  of  cast-iron ;  this  is  cast 
with  a  cylindrical  portion,  which  serves  as  guide  to 
the  valve,  as  do  also  the  ribs.  A  cap  limits  the 
throw  of  the  valve.  It  is  so  called  from  the  fact 
•that  its  lower  edge  beats  upon  a  circular  seat  on 
the  lower  ring,  and  a  flange  on  its  upper  edge  upon 
a  ring  on  the  upper-plate  of  the  valve-seat. 

♦double-beer,  s.  [French  bierre  double.1)  Strong 
'beer  or  ale.  [XX] 

“  Had  he  been  master  of  good  double-beer, 

My  life  for  his,  John  Dawson  had  been  here.” 

Corbet:  On  the  Death  of  J.  Dawson. 

Double-double-beer :  Strong  beer,  much  stronger 
than  the  double-beer.  [XXX] 
double-biting,  a.  Biting,  that  is,  cutting,  with 
«either  edge;  two-edged. 

“  His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear, 

Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  480,  481. 

dOUble-bitted  ax,  s.  An  ax  having  two  oppo¬ 
site  bits  or  blades.  It  is  an  ancient  form  of  battle- 
ax,  being  a  favorite  weapon  with  the  Franks  in 
the  time  of  Clotaire  (seventh  century) ,  and  with  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (ninth  cent¬ 
ury).  The  double-bitted  ax  is  found  in  the  tumuli 
and  barrows  of  this  country.  It  is  in  three  forms : 
1,  with  a  circumferential  groove  for  the  occupation 
of  the  withe  or  split  handle  to  which  it  is  lashed ; 
(2)  with  an  eye  traversing  the  head;  (3)  with  a 
socket  for  the  handle. 

double-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  two  sheaves,  which  are  or¬ 
dinarily  placed  on  the  same  pin,  but  rotate  in  sep¬ 
arate  mortises  in  the  shell.  Other  double-blocks 
have  the  sheaves  arranged  one  above  the  other. 
[Long-tackle  Block;  Shoe-block;  Fiddle- 
block  ;  Sister-block.] 

double-bodied  microscope,  s.  A  microscope  in¬ 
vented  by  Nachet,  to  enable  several  observers  to 
view  the  same  object  simultaneously.  The  rays 
from  the  objective  are  divided  by  a  prism  ;  the  sep¬ 
arated  rays  received  by  (two  other  prisms,  and  the 
respective  pencils  directed  through  the  respective 
bodies  of  the  instrument.  The  principle  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  binocular  microscope  (q.  v.). 
i  double-book,  s.  A  book  printed  on  half  sheets. 
(Hannet.) 

double-bourdon,  s. 

Music:  An  organ-stop  of  32  feet  tone.  On  the 
manuals  it  rarely  goes  below  middle  C ;  on  the 
pedals  it  extends,  of  course,  through  the  whole 
compass.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 


double-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat  or  waist¬ 
coat  either  side  of  which  may  be  lapped  over  the 
other. 


double -buttoned,  o.  Having  a  double  row  or 
two  rows  of  buttons. 

double-cap,  s.  A  flat  (unfolded)  writing  or  book- 
paper,  17x27  inches. 

double-chant,  s. 

.  j  ■'  A  chant  in  two  parts,  each  in  two  strains, 

the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of  four  bars  in 
length. 

double-charge,  v.  t.  To  load  or  charge  doubly, 
to  overcharge. 

double-chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  two  chisel-edges 
to  cut  the  ends  of  a  mortise  simultaneously,  while 
the  chip  extends  into  the  depression  between  the 
bits.  It  is  used  in  mortising  sash-bars  for  windows. 

double-chloride  of  gold,  s.  A  proprietary  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  cure  of  alcoholism.  It  i9  commonly 
known  as  the  “  Keeley  Cure,”  and  though  generally 
believed  to  be  simply  bichloride  of  gold,  it  is  really 
prepared  from  a  secret  formula  known  only  to  its 
originator,  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley.  of  Dwight,  Illinois. 
[Bichloride  of  Gold.] 
double-chorus,  s. 

Music :  A  chorus  for  two  separate  choirs ;  the 
several  themes  may  be  distinct,  or  so  constructed 
that  united  they  form  one  harmony.  [Chorus.] 

double-clasping,  a.  Fastened  with  a  double 
clasp. 

double- cloth  loom,  s.  One  for  weaving  two  sets 
of  webs  simultaneously.  These  may  be  connected 
at  certain  parts,  and  cut  apart  subsequently,  and 
so  form  a  series  of  undergarments.  In  another  form, 
the  two  webs  are  so  knitted  as  to  form  a  tube,  being 
joined  at  their  edges.  At  certain  intervals,  both 
webs  are  thrown  into  one  flat  web  of  double  thick¬ 
ness,  and  then  again  separated,  forming  a  tube  as 
before.  The  completed  web  is  then  cut  apart  mid¬ 
length  of  the  doubled  portion,  and  also  mid-length 
of  the  tubular  portion,  and  the  result  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bags  with  closed  bottoms. 

double-compass,  s.  An  instrument  whose  legs 
are  prolonged  each  way  beyond  the  joint,  so  that 
either  pair  may  be  used ;  when  .the  legs  on  one  pair 
are  double  the  length  of  the  otSers,  it  answers  as  a 
bisecting-com  pass . 

double- complaint,  s.  The  same  as  Double¬ 
quarrel  (q.  v.). 

double-concave  lens,  s.  A  lens  both  faces  of 
which  are  concave.  [Lens.] 
double-consciousness,  s.  The  same  as  Periodic 

Amnesia  (q.  v.). 

double-convex  lens,  s.  A  lens  both  sides  of 
which  are  convex,  though  they  may  differ  in  the 
radii  of  their  curves.  When  the  difference  is  as  six 
to  one,  it  is  a  crossed  lens.  [Lens.] 

double-coral  stitcb,  s. 

Needlework :  An  embroidery  stitch  much  used  in 
ticking  work,  and  for  ornamenting  linen.  It  is 
composed  of  a  straight  center  line,  with  long  button¬ 
hole  stitches  branching  from  it  on  each  side  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  at  even  distances.  {Diet,  of 
Needlework.) 
double-counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A  kind  of  artificial  composition  where  the 
parts  are  inverted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper¬ 
most  becomes  the  lowermost,  and  vice  versa ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  art  of  making  melodies  grammat¬ 
ically  convertible  at  certain  intervals.  [Counter¬ 
point.]  The  simplest  form  of  double  counterpoint 
is  when  a  canto-fermo  and  its  counterpoint  are  con¬ 
vertible,  e.  g., 


Counterpoint. 


1  Canto  firm 
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which  may  be  inverted  thus — 


Canto  fermo. 
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Counterpoint. 


The  above  is  an  example  of  double  counterpoint  at 
the  octave,  because  the  parts  are  inverted  at  this  in¬ 
terval  ;  but,  when  one  part  is  transposed  as  well  as 
inverted,  it  is  called  double-counterpoint  at  the  9th, 
10th,  11th,  12th,  &c.,  according  to  the  interval  of  the 
transposition. 


double-crotchet,  s.  f 

Music :  A  semiquaver. 

double-crown,  s. 

*1.  Numis. :  An  English  gold  coin,  current  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  value 
was  at  first  ten,  and  afterward  eleven  shillings,  or 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  20x30  inches,  used  for 
posters  and  bookwork. 

double- curvature,  s. 

Geom. :  A  term  applied  to  a  line  which  so  curves 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  parts  of  it  are  not  in  the 
same  plane.  Examples,  the  rhumb  line  and  the 
loxodromic  curve. 

double-cut  file,  s.  A  file  which  has  two  rows  of 
teeth,  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  single-cut  or  float,  which  has  but 
one  row. 

double-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  A  press  with  one  form,  and  receiving  paper 
from  two  cylinders. 

double-cylinder  printing-machine,  subst.  A 
printing-press  in  which  the  form  is  placed  on  a  flat 
bed,  and  the  impression  taken  by  two  cylinders, 
each  of  which  alternately  takes  a  sheet  and  receives 
an  impression  from  the  form  while  it  is  passing 
under  them. 

double-cylinder  pump,  s.  A  pump  having  two 
cylinders  in  which  the  pistons  act  alternately.  They 
may  be  single-acting  or  double-acting,  that,  is,  the 
cylinder  may  receive  and  deliver  water  at  and  from 
each  end.  The  pumps  of  Heron  of  Alexandria,  150 
B.  C.,  were  all  single-acting,  but  one  of  them  at 
least  had  a  double  cylinder. 

double-cylinder  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of 
engine  having  two  communicating  cylinders  of 
varying  capacities ;  there  are  many  modifications 
in  the  arrangements  and  modes  of  application  of 
the  steam.  The  first.  engine  of  this  character  was 
that  of  Hornblower,  in  which  two  piston-rods  were 
connected  to  the  same  arm  of  the  walking-beam, 
but  at  different  distances  from  its  center  of  oscilla¬ 
tion.  As  usually  understood,  the  double-cylinder 
engine  involves  the  use  of  the  same  steam  in  two 
cylinders,  consecu  tively ;  first  at  a  relatively  high 
pressure  in  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  then  at  a  lower 
pressure  in  a  larger  cylinder. 

double-dagger,  s. 

Print. :  A  reference-mark  ([)  next  to  the  dagger 
(t)  in  order.  Otherwise  called  a  Diesis. 

♦double-damned,  a.  Damned  in  two  ways,  or 
twice  over. 

“  Therefore  be  double-damned.” 

Shalcesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

double-dark,  a.  Intensely  dark ;  steeped  in 
darkness,  or  obscurity.  {Lit.  <£  fig.) 

“As  Moses’  face  was  veiled,  so  is  mine, 

Lest  on  their  double-dark  souls  either  shine.” 

Herbert:  The  Sacrifice. 

double-dealer,  s.  A  tricky,  deceitful  fellow ;  one 
who  acts  two  parts  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same 
business ;  a  double-faced  person,  saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another. 

‘‘Double-dealers  may  pass  muster  for  awhile;  but  all 
parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclusion.” — 
V  Estrange. 

double-dealing,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj.:  Deceitful,  tricky,  given  to  duplicity 
or  double-dealing. 

2.  As  subst. :  Duplicity,  deceitful  actions  ;  tricky ; 
the  conduct  of  a  double-dealer. 

“  His  dissimulation  might  have  degenerated  into  wick¬ 
edness  and  double-dealing." —Broome :  View  of  Epic  Po¬ 
etry. 

For  the  difference  between  double-dealing  and 
deceit,  see  Deceit. 

double-decker,  s. 

1.  Naut.:  A  vessel  which  has  two  decks;  espe¬ 
cially  a  man-of-war  having  two  gun  decks. 

2.  A  conveyance  having  seats  for  passengers  on 
the  roof ;  as,  a  two-story  street  car. 

3.  Two  drams  in  one;  a  double  drink.  {U.  S. 
Slang.) 

double-demisemiquaver,  r. 

Music :  A  note  whose  value  is  one-half  of  a  demi- 
semiquaver. 

double-demy,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  35x22]  inches,  used  for 
posters  and  bookwork. 

double-diamonds,  s.  pi.  A  stitch  made  in  Mac- 
ram6  lace. 

double-diapason,  s. 

Music : 

1.  [Double,  s.,  II.  2.] 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16-feet  pitch.  {Stainer  dt  Bar¬ 
rett.) 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l3  del. 
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double- life 


double-distress,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  name  given  to  those  arrestments 
which  are  used  by  two  or  more  creditors,  in  order 
to  attach  the  funds  of  their  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party. 

double-door,  s.  Two  pairs  of  folding-doors, 
hung  upon  the  angles  of  the  aperture,  and  each 
■swinging  inward  so  as  to  open  against  the  reveal. 
The  inner  pair  is  frequently  covered  with  baize. 

double-d’or,  s.  A  French  style  of  jewelry;  a 
plate  of  gold  is  soldered  upon  one  of  copper,  the  re¬ 
spective  thicknesses  being  one  and  eleven  ;  the  plate 
is  then  thinned  by  rolling,  and  worked  up  into  the 
required  form. 

double-drawing  pen,  s.  A  draughtsman’s  pen 
to  rule  two  lines  at  once. 

double-drill,  s.  A  drill  with  two  cutters,  mak¬ 
ing  a  countersunk  hole,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
screw  or  rivet  placed  therein  shall  not  protrude. 

double-drum,  s. 

Music:  A  large  drum  beaten  at  both  ends.  In 
contradistinction  to  other  drums  in  which  but  one 
head  is  beaten;  as  side,  snare,  and  kettle  drums. 
[Deum.] 

double-dutch,  s.  Gibberish,  jargon,  or  some 
tongue  not  understood  by  the  hearer. 

double-dye,  *double-die,  v.  t.  To  dye  doubly 
or  with  double  the  intensity. 

“  And.  double-die  it  with,  imperial  crimson.” 

Dryden  &  Lee:  CEdipus,  iv.  1. 

double-dyed,  a.  Stained  or  tainted  with  in¬ 
famy  ;  doubly  infamous  ;  as,  a  double-dyed  villain. 

double-eagle,  s. 

1.  An  American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty 
dollars. 

2.  A  representation,  as  in  the  national  arms  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads. 

double-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  edges. 


double-feather,  s. 

Needlework :  A  variety  of  feather-stitch  (q.  v.). 

double-file,  s.  A  compound  file  made  of  two  files 
riveted  together,  one  edge  projecting  beyond  that  of 
the  other.  Used  by  cutlers  and  gun-makers  in 
checkering  their  work,  as  on  the  small  of  the  gun- 
stock. 

double-first,  s. 

Universities : 

1.  One  who  takes  his  degree  in  the  first  class,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics. 

2.  A  degree  taken  in  the  first  class,  in  both  classics 
and  mathematics. 

double-flageolet,  s. 

Music:  A  flageolet  having  two  tubes  and  one 
mouthpiece,  admitting  of  the  performance  of  sim¬ 
ple  music  in  thirds  and  sixths,  &c.  ( Stainer  db  Bar¬ 
rett.) 

double-flat,  s. 

Music :  A  sign  (bb)  used  in  music  before  a  note  al¬ 
ready  flattened  in  the  signature,  which  depresses 
the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  another  half-tone. 
It  is  contradicted  by  a  natural  and  a  flat.  ( Stainer 
db  Barrett.) 

double-floor,  s. 

Carp. :  A  floor  constructed  with  binding  and 
bridging  joists ;  a  double-framed  floor 

double-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  [Double,  a.] 

double-flowered,  a. 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  double-flowers. 

double-fluid  battery,  s.  A  galvanic  battery  in 
which  two  fluids  are  used  as  exciting  liquids.  They 
are  kept  apart  by  a  porous  cup,  as  in  the  Daniell’s 
battery,  or  by  gravity,  as  in  Callaud’s.  Daniellwas 
the  inventor  of  this  form  of  battery,  and  received 
therefor  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1837.  He  used  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porous  cup 
placed  in  a  glass  cup  containing  sulphate  of  copper. 
{Knight.) 


double-headed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  heads. 

2.  Bot . :  Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another,, 

“The  double  rich  scarlet  nonsuch  is  a  large  double- 

headed  flower,  of  the  richest  scarlet  color.” — Mortimer? 
Husbandry. 

Double-headed  rail: 

Bail. :  A  rail  whose  edges  are  bulbous  and  coun¬ 
terparts,  so  that  when  one  is  worn  the  other  may 
be  placed  uppermost.  This  rail  does  not  rest  so 
securely  on  the  sleepers,  having  no  flat  base  like  the 
foot-rail,  or  bridge-rail,  but  requires  a  chair  on  each 
sleeper.  This  greatly  increases  the  expense  in 
fastening  to  the  sleepers. 

Double-headed  shot:  .  . 

Ordn.:  A  projectile  formerly  used,  consisting  or 
two  shot  united  at  their  bases. 

Double-headed  wrench :  A  wrench  having  a  pair 
of  jaws  at  each  end,  one  diagonal,  the  other  right- 
angular.  The  shank  of  each  outer  jaw  is  connected 
to  the  sleeved  inner  jaw  of  the  other  pair,  the 
sleeves  slipping  on  the  shanks  of  the  jaws  to  which 
they  are  opposed.  The  double  threads  act  in  con¬ 
junction,  to  expand  or  close  each  pair  simultane¬ 
ously. 

double-header,  s.  A  trt.in  of  railroad  cars  having 
two  engines.  {U.  S.  Colloq.) 

double-hearted,  a.  Having  a  double  or  deceit¬ 
ful  heart;  false-hearted. 

*doUble-heuned,  a.  Having  a  false  wife. 

“Now,  bull!  now,  dog!  ’Loo,  Paris,  ’loo!  now  my 
double-henned  sparrow!  ’loo,  Paris,  ’loo!  The  bull  has 
the  game: — ’ware  horns,  ho!” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  C'res- 
sida,  v.  8. 

double-hung,  s. 

Carp. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sashes  of  a  window 
when  movable,  the  one  upward  and  the  other  down¬ 
ward,  by  means  of  lines,  weights,  and  pulleys. 

Double-hung  window :  A  window  with  two  sashes* 
each  having  its  complement  of  lines,  weights,  and 
pulleys. 


“  Your  Delphic  sword,  the  Panther  then  replied, 

Is  double-edged,  and  cuts  on  either  side.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  191,  192. 

2.  Fig. :  Acting  in  two  ways,  as  an  argument 
which  makes  both  for  and  against  the  person  using 
it ;  cutting  two  ways. 

double-elephant,  s.  A  size  of  drawing  or  flat 
writing-paper,  measuring  26x40  inches. 

double-ended  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having  a  screw- 
thread  on  each  end  for  receiving  a  nut.  It  is  used 
for  binding  together  three  parts  or  pieces  independ¬ 
ently  of  each  other. 

double- entendre,  s.  The  use  of  a  word  or 
phrase  which  will  bear  two  meanings  or  construc¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  is  commonly  indelicate  or 
obscene. 

“Selling  of  bargains  and  double-entendres.” — Arbuth- 
not  &  Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus. 

double-entry,  s. 

Bookkeeping :  A  method  of  bookkeeping  in  which 
every  transaction  is  entered  twice,  once  on  the 
creditor  side  of  one  book,  and  again  on  the  debtor 
side  of  another,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  check  on  each 
other. 

double-expansion  steam-engine,  s.  A  form 
of  engine  in  which  steam,  admitted  to  act  upon  a 
piston  of  relatively  small  area  and  cut  off  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  stroke  so  as  to  work  expansively 
from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  then 
admitted  to  the  face  of  a  larger  piston,  where  it 
undergoes  a  farther  expansion.  One  form  has  a 
large  trunk-piston  having  two  annular  steam-spaces 
between  the  trunk  and  cylinder,  affording  two 
annular  pistons  of  relatively  small  area ;  the  ends 
of  the  trunk,  which  are  of  larger  area,  constituting 
two  other  piston  heads  to  receive  the  force  of  the 
steam  at  the  second  expansion.  {Knight.) 

♦double-eyed,  a.  Watching  in  every  direction; 
doubly  watchful. 

“Deceitful  meaning  is  double-eyed.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar  (May). 

double-face,  s. 

1.  Duplicity,  trickery;  the  conduct  of  a  double- 
dealer. 

2.  A  double-faced  person ;  a  double-dealer. 

double-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Double-dealing;  hypocritical,  full 
of  duplicity. 

“Like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Joinery :  A  term  applied  to  an  architrave,  or 
the  like,  having  two  faces. 

*double-fatal,  a.  Dangerous  or  deadly  in  two 
ways. 

“  Their  bows  of  double-fatal  yew.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 


^double-formed,  a.  Having  two  distinct  forms 
or  shapes. 

“What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  741. 

*double-founted,  a.  Having  two  sources  or 
springs. 

“The  double-founted  stream.” — Milton:  P.L.,  xii.  144. 

double-fronted,  a. 

1  Having  two  fronts. 

“  He  shrouds 

His  double-fronted  head  in  higher  clouds.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

2.  Applied  to  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  in  which  there 
are  rooms  and  windows  on  both  sides  of  the 
entrance. 

double-fugue,  s. 

Music:  A  common  term  for  a  fugue  on  two  sub¬ 
jects,  in  which  the  two  start  together, 

double-furrow  plow,  s.  A  plow  striking  two 
furrows  at  once  ;  a  gang  or  double-plow. 

double-futtocks,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  Timbers  in  the  cant-bodies  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  deadwood  to  the  run  of  the  second 
futtock-head. 

double-gear,  s.  The  nests  of  variable-speed 
gear-wheels  in  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe  ;  back-gear. 

Double-gear  wheel :  A  wheel  which  has  two  sets 
of  cogs  of  varying  diameter ;  these  may  drive  two 
pinions,  or  be  driven  by  one  and  drive  the  other. 

double-gild,  v.  t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  gild  with  double  coatings  of  gold. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  excuse,  to  atone. 

“England  shall  double-gild  his  treble  guilt.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

double-gilded,  double-gilt,  a.  Gilt  with  double 
coatings  of  gold. 

double-Gloucester,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  rich 
cheese,  of  double  thickness,  manufactured  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  England. 

double  half-round  file,  s.  A  file  whose  sides 
are  curved,  the  edges  forming  cusps;  the  arcs  of 
the  sides  being  much  less  than  180°.  Used  for  dress¬ 
ing  or  crossing-out  balance-wheels,  and  hence 
known  as  a  cross-file.  The  convex  edges  have 
usually  different  curvatures, 
double-hammer,  s. 

Metall.:  A  forging  device  for  operating  upon  a 
bloom  or  puddler’s  ball,  striking  it  upon  opposite 
sides  simultaneously. 

double-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  hands. 

*2.  Fig. :  Double-dealing;  treacherous,  deceitful. 

“All  things  being  double-handed,  and  having  the  ap¬ 
pearances  both  of  truth  and  falsehood,  where  our  affec¬ 
tions  have  engaged  us,  we  attend  only  to  the  former.”— 
Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica. 


double-image,  a.  (Seethe compound.) 
Double-image  micrometer :  Suggested  by  Romer 
about  1678 ;  brought  into  use  by  Bonguer  about  1748. 
It  is  formed  by  dividing  diametrically  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  the  straight¬ 
edges  being  ground  smooth,  so  that  they  may  easily 
slide  by  one  another.  The  parts  are  separable  by  a 
screw,  which  moves  an  index  on  a  graduated  scale. 
A  double  image  of  the  object  in  the  field  of  view  is- 
roduced  by  the  separation  of  the  segments ;  and  by 
ringing  the  opposite  edges  of  the  two  images  into- 
contact,  a  measure  of  the  diameter  of  the  object  is 
obtained  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  the  separation. 
A  heliometer. 

double-imperial,  s. 

Print.:  A  kind  of  paper  32x44  inches. 

double-insurance,  s. 

Law,  Commerce,  dbc.:  The  term  applied  when  a 
person,  being  fully  insured  by  one  policy,  effects 
another  insurance  on  the  same  property  with, 
another  office.  In  this  case  the  law  will  allow  him. 
to  be  indemnified  from  one  insurance  or  the  other, 
but  not  to  make  a  profit  by  claiming  indemnifica¬ 
tion  from  both.  Besides  this,  the  office  which  meets 
his  loss  can  claim  part  repayment  from  the  other 
one.  {Arnold:  On  Insurance.) 
double-jointed,  a.  Having  two  joints. 
Double-jointed  compass:  A  compass  having,  in 
addition  to  the  main  joint,  additional  joints  by 
which  legs  may  be  bent  to  secure  a  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  feet  to  the  paper. 

double-knife,  s.  A  knife  having  a  pair  of  blades 
which  may  be  set  at  any  regulated  distance  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  thin  sections  of  soft 
bodies.  One  form  of  this  is  known  as  Yalentin’s 
knife,  from  the  inventor. 

double-knitting,  s. 

Needlework :  A  stitch  in  knitting  which,  produc¬ 
ing  a  double  instead  of  a  single  web,  is  especially 
useful  when  light  and  yet  warm  articles  are  to  be 
knitted. 

double-knots,  s.  pi.  % 

Needleivork :  A  knot  used  in  tatted  crochet. 

ouble-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Lister  a  ovata,  from  its  two  opposite  and 
only  leaves.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

double-letter,  s. 

Print. :  Two  letters  on  one  §hank,  as#,  fi ;  a  bino¬ 
type. 

double  life,  s. 

1.  A  life  supposed  to  be  dominated  by  a  dual  per« 
sonaiify  (q.  v.)>  one  good,  the  other  evil,  which  are* 
constantly  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  mastery, 

2.  A  life  which  openly  and  to  the  world  is  made  to 
appear  good,  but  which  in  secret  and  reality  is  evil 
ind  depraved. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pH,  s'ire,  3lr,  marine-  go  p5t 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  es,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  au’  =  kwl 
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double- shovel 


double -light 


double-ligbt,  s.  A  variety  of  light  as  displayed 
for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  mariners  from 
lighthouses.  The  light  indicates  land,  roclc,  or 
•shoal,  and,  by  varying  the  characteristics  of  the 
light,  the  seaman  is  informed  of  the  part  of  the 
•coast  he  is  on,  and  of  his  bearings  as  to  his  port  or 
■course.  The  other  characters  of  light  are  known 
as  Fixed,  Revolving,  Intermittent,  Flashing,  and 
■Colored.  These  are  variously  combined.  The  double- 
light  is  usually  exhibited  from  two  towers,  one  of 
-which  is  ordinarily  higher  than  the  other.  The  du¬ 
plication  of  the  lights  affords  a'  leading  line  as  a 
guide  to  a  channel,  as  well  as  furnishing  another 
mode  of  varying  the  lights  on  a  coast  where  they 
numerous.  [Light.] 

double-line,  s. 

Harness : 

1.  A  form  of  driving-lines  or  reins  in  which  supple¬ 
mentary  reins  are  afforded,  which  may  be  brought 
into  use  in  emergency,  such  as  an  attempt  to  bolt. 

2,  A  description  of  driving-reins  or  lines  in  which 
each,  main  branch  has  a  check-line  to  the  bit  of  the 
other  horse.  Distinguished  from  the  Western  team¬ 
ster’s  single  or  check  line. 

double-lock,  s.  A  canal-lock  having  two  par¬ 
allel  chambers  connecting  by  a  sluice.  Each  cham¬ 
ber  has  a  gate  at  each  end  connecting  with  the 
upper  and  lower  pounds  respectively.  The  object 
is  to  save  one-half  the  water  that  would  be  used  in 
locking  boats. 

double-lock,  v.  t.  To  fasten  a  door  by  shooting 
-the  lock  twice ;  to  fasten  with  double  or  extra 
•security  and  caution. 

double-locked,  a.  Fastened  with  double  or 
extra  security  and  caution, 
double-long,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Double-long  treble : 

Needlework :  A  stitch  used  in  crochet, 
double-manned,  a.  Furnished  or  equipped 
-with  twice  the  number  of  men. 

double-margin,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Double-margin  door : 

Joinery:  A  door  framed  in  imitation  of  folding- 
doors,  the  central  style  being  made  double  with  an 
intervening  bead. 

♦double-meaning,  a.  Saying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another ;  double-dealing,  double-faced, 
deceitful ;  speaking  equivocally, 
double-medium,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper  24x38  inches, 
double-milled,  a. 

Cloth  Manufac. :  Twice  milled  or  fulled,  to  render 
snore  compact  and  fine. 

double-minded,  a.  Unsettled  or  wavering  in 
mind ;  changeable,  fickle,  undetermined. 

“A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.” — 
James  i.  8. 

double-moldboard  plow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  plow  having  a  moldboard  on  each  side 
of  the  sheath,  so  as  to  throw  the  soil  away  right  and 
left.  It  is  used  in  hilling  up  crops,  such  as  potatoes 
and  cabbages.  Not  used  for  corn  ;  the  rows  are  too 
•wide  apart.  A  double-moldboard  plow  was  used  by 
the  Romans  in  ribbing  the  ground  for  wheat.  This 
left  the  ground  in  ridges,  whose  summits  were 
seeded  by  hand-drilling. 

♦double-mouthed,  a.  Deceitful  or  untrustwor¬ 
thy  in  reports. 

double-natured,  a.  Having  a  double  or  two¬ 
fold  nature.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts.) 
double-octave,  s. 

Music :  The  interval  of  a  fifteenth. 

double  pedal  point,  s. 

Music :  A  portion  of  a  fugue  or  melody  in  which 
two  notes  are  long  sustained,  generally  the  tonic 
and  dominant.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.)  [Sustained 
Note.] 

double  pedro,  s.  [Pedko,  s.] 
double  personality,  s. 

1.  Pathology :  An  abnormal  condition  in  which 
the  patient  imagines  himself  to  be  two  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities,  the  one  continually  alternating  with  the 
.other;  it  usually  is  a  precursor  of  insanity. 

2.  Dual  personality  (q.  v.). 

double  pica,  s. 

Printing :  A  size  of  type  double  the  size  of  Pica. 

Double  Pica. 

double-piled  fabric-loom,  s.  One  in  which  a 
<pile  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  foundation,  and 
-which  may  be  produced  from  either  the  warp  or 
weft. 


double-piston  pump,  s.  One  which  works  two 
pistons  from  a  single  lever  or  handle.  It  may  be 
double  or  single  acting  as  to  the  separate  pistons. 

double  piston-rod  engine,  s.  A  direct-action 
steam-engine  designed  for  vessels  of  low  draft  and 
shallow  holds,  without  exposing  the  machinery 
above  deck.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  beam  or  side-lever.  [Direct- 
action  Steam-engine.]  The  double  piston-rod 
engine  has  two  piston-rods  to  each  piston,  the 
center  of  the  cylinder-cover  is  plain,  and  this  allows 
the  crank  when  lowest  to  barely  clear  the  said 
cover,  thus  saving  the  depth  of  a  stuffing-box.  The 
two  piston-rods  issue  from  opposite  apertures,  but 
neither  in  the  longitudinal  nor  transverse  line  of 
the  ship.  It  is  said  to  afford  the  shallowest 
arrangement  yet  known  with  no  beam  above  deck, 
and  is  used  on  the  Rhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej. 
(Knight.) 

double-piston  square-engine,  s.  An  engine 
having  two  square  pistons  at  right  angles  to  and 
one  within  the  other. 

double  plane-iron,  s. 

Carp.:  A  smoothing-plane  iron  having  a  counter- 
iron  to  bend  up  the  shaving  in  working  cross- 
grained  stuff. 

double-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  which  the  defendant  alleges  for 
himself  two  several  matters  in  bar  of  the  action, 
whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect  his  desire  in 
debarring  the  plaintiff. 

double-plow,  s. 

1.  The  double-plow,  in  which  a  shallow  share  pre¬ 
ceded  the  deeper-running,  longer  plow,  originated 
in  England,  where  it  is  known  as  the  skim-coulter 
plow.  This  has  a  share  attached  to  the  coulter  to 
turn  down  the  top  soil  with  its  weeds,  to  be  covered 
with  the  main  furrow-slice,  which  is  turned  over  by 
the  larger  plow  following.  In  this  country  another 
form  of  this  plow  has  been  used  in  which  the  pre¬ 
cedent  portion  is  not  merely  a  flange  on  the  coulter, 
but  is  a  regular  moldboard  plow  of  small  propor¬ 
tions,  higher  than  and  in  front  of  the  main  plow. 
This  is  known  asthe  “  Michigan  double-plow,”  and 
is  an  efficient  implement  requiring  four  horses. 

2.  The  double-plow,  having  two  plows  to  one  stock 
or  two  stocks  framed  together  so  as  to  have  but  one 
pair  of  handles  and  be  operated  by  one  man,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Walter  Blythe,  who  wrote  during  the 
protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  [Gang-plow.] 

double-quarrel,  s. 

Enq.  Eccles.  Law :  A  complaint  made  by  any  clerk 
or  other  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  against 
an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delaying  justice  in  some 
cause  ecclesiastical.  The  effect  is,  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop  directs  his  letters,  under  the  authentical 
seal,  to  all  clerks  of  his  province,  commanding  them 
to  admonish  the  said  ordinary  within  nine  days  to 
do  the  justice  required,  or  otherwise  to  cite  him  to 
appear  before  him  or  his  official ;  and  lastly  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  the  said  ordinary,  that  if  he  neither  performs 
the  thing  enjoined,  nor  appears  at  the  day  assigned, 
he  himself  will  proceed  to  perform  the  justice 
required.  And  this  seems  to  be  termed  a  double¬ 
quarrel,  because  it  is  most  commonly  made  against 
both  the  judge  and  him  at  whose  petition  justice  is 
delayed.  (Coivel.)  [Duplex  Querela.] 

double-quartet,  s. 

Music :  A  composition  for  two  sets  of  four  voices 
or  instruments,  soli.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-quick,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  <&  Mil.:  Performed _  in  the  time  of  the 
double-quick  march  ;  pertaining  to  double-quick. 

2.  Fig.:  Yery  quick;  as,  He  went  in  double-quick 
time. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Double,  s. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  double-quick  time ;  at  the  double. 

double-quick,  v.  i.  &  t. 

1.  Intransitive : 

Mil. :  To  march  in  double-quick  time,  to  march  at 
the  double. 

|2.  Transitive: 

Mil. :  To  cause  to  march  at  the  double. 

double-reed,  s. 

Music : 

1.  The  vibrating  reed  of  instruments  of  the  oboe 
class. 

2.  A  reed  stop  on  an  organ  of  16-feet  pitch. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-refracting,  a. 

Optics ,  Crystallog .,  c fee.;  Refracting  twice  over. 
[Double-refraction.] 

double-refraction,  s. 

Optics,  Crystallog.,  &c.  (of  a  crystal) :  The  act  of 
twice  over  refracting  a  ray  of  light,  with  the  effect 
of  making  it  bifurcate,  and  making  objects  seen 


through  it  look  double.  Bodies  destitute  of  crys¬ 
tallization— glass,  for  instance — have  not  this  qual¬ 
ity,  nor  have  crystals  formed  on  the  cubic  system. 
Those  belonging  to  other  systems  all  possess  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  substance  in  which  it  is 
best  seen  is  Iceland  spar,  as  was  pointed  'out  by 
Bartholin  in  1669.  Even  those  substances  in  which 
it  is  but  obscurely  discernible  polarize  light.  .The 
law  of  double-refraction  was  first  enunciated  clearly 
by  Huyghens,  in  his  treatise  on  light,  written  in 
1678,  and  published  in  1690.  ( Ganot .) 

Double-refraction  micrometer :  The  Abb6  Rochon 
first  applied  the  principle  of  double-refraction  to 
micrometrical  measurements.  His  instrument  had 
two  prisms  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  single 
crystal.  The  prisms  are  so  disposed  that  the  face 
of  the  first  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crys¬ 
tal,  while  in  the  second  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  faces,  so  that  the 
axes  of  crystallization  of  the  two  prisms  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  prisms  are  placed 
in  perfect  contact  and  cemented  by  mastic,  and  to¬ 
gether  form  a  plate,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are 
parallel.  As  the  ray  enters  the  second  prism  the 
ordinary  ray  passes  on,  and  the  extraordinary  ray 
is  refracted.  The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  rays  is 
constant  in  the  (same  prism,  and  is  determined  by 
experiment.  The  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  tube  of 
a  telescope,  where  it  may  be  slipped  backward  and 
forward.  The  determination  of  the  diameter  of  the 
object  is  obtained  by  bringing  the  images  in  con¬ 
tact.  (Knight.) 

double-relish,  s. 

Music:  An  ornament  in  old  music: 


Written 


\// 


Played 


♦double-ribbed,  a.  Great  with  child. 

“Now  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes  also 
in  the  very  nicke;  this  same  woman  of  Andros,  whether 
shee  be  wife  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love,  I  know  not,  but 
great  with  child  shee  is  by  hinj;  shee  is  now  double - 
ribbed.” — Terence  in  English  (1614). 

double-root,  s. 

Music:  [Sharp  Sixth.] 

double-royal,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  26x40  inches. 

♦double-ruff,  s.  A  sort  of  game  at  cards.  There 
were  also  games  called  English  Ruff  and  Honors, 
French  Ruff,  and  Wide  Ruff. 

“I  can  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double-rutf 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  ( Dodsley ,  vii.  296). 

double-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  A  compound  salt,  consisting  of  two  salts 
in  chemical  combination  :  as  common  alum,  which 
contains  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
potash. 


double-saw,  s.  A  stock  having  two  blades  at  a 
regulated  distance,  adapted  to  cut  kerfs  and  space 
the  intervals,  as  in  comb-cutting.  [Comb.] 
double-seaming  machine,*.  A  tool  or  machine 
for  lapping  the  edges  of  sheet-metal  one  over  the 
other,  and  then  doubling  over  the  lapped  portions 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  portions 
slipping  apart.  (Knight.) 

double-seat  valve,  s.  Perhaps  another  name 
for  the  double-beat  valve,  and  the  more  appropri¬ 
ate  term  of  the  two. 


double-security,  s.  Two  securities  held  by  a 
creditor  for  the  same  debt. 


double-shade,  v.  t.  To  double  the  shade  or 
darkness  of ;  to  make  doubly  dark  or  shady. 


“  Now  began. 

Night,  with  her  sullen  wings,  to  double-shade 
The  desert.”  Milton:  P.  It.,  i.  499-601. 

♦double-shaded,  a.  Doubly  or  twice  as  dark  or 

shady. 


double-sharp,  s. 

Music:  A  sign  (X)  used  before  a  note  already 
sharp,  to  indicate  that  it  is  desired  to  raise  the 
pitch  by  a  semitone.  It  is  contradicted  by  a  natural 
and  a  sharp.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

♦double-shining,  a.  Shining  with  double  the 
luster  or  brightness. 


“He  was 

Among  the  rest  that  there  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  sports  of  double-shining  day.” 

Sidney. 


double-shovel  plow,  s.  A  plow  for  tending 
crops,  and  having  two  small  shovels  on  as  many 
sheaths.  They  are  arranged  a  little  distance  apart, 
and  one  a  little  behind  the  other.  The  left-hand 
plow  is  a  little  in  the  rear  when  the  right  is  spe¬ 
cially  engaged  in  working  the  crop.  (Knight.) 


©631,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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double-shuffle,  s.  A  low  dance. 

double-speed  pulley,  s.  A  contrivance  for  giv¬ 
ing  what  is  termed  double  speed  to  the  spindles  of 
the  self-acting  mule, 
double-square,  s. 

Needlework :  An  embroidery  stitch,  also  known 
as  Queen  stitch. 

double-standard,  s.  In  economics  the  phrase 
Double  Standard  is  used  to  signify  a  “  Double 
Standard  of  Monetary  Value.”  It  implies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  what  is  known  as  the  Gold  Standard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Silver  Standard  on  the  other. 
Wherever  the  Double  Standard  in  its  integrity  is  in 
use  a  creditor  is  bound  to  accept  payment  of  any 
sum  in  coins  of  either  of  the  metals,  gold  or  silver, 
which  the  debtor  may  choose  to  tender.  ( Bithell .) 

double-stars,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  Two  stars  so  close  to  each  other  as  to 
appear  one  to  the  naked  eye. 

double  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine  which 
has  two  cylinders  acting  coincidently  or  alternately. 
Two  double-acting  oscillating  cylinders,  acting 
upon  a  two-cranked  shaft,  work  coincidently,  and 
form  a  double-engine.  {Knight.) 
double-stopping,  s. 

Music:  The  stopping  of  two  strings  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  fingers  in  violin-playing.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  first  suggested  by  John  Francis  Henry 
Biber  in  1681,  in  a  set  of  solos  for  a  violin  and  a  bass : 
one  of  these  pieces  is  written  in  three  staffs,  two 
for  the  violin-playing  in  double-stopping,  and  the 
third  for  the  bass.  He  also  in  the  same  work  sug¬ 
gests  a  varied  tuning  in  fourths  and  fifths  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  double-stopping  easy. 
{Stainer  c t  Barrett .) 

double  super-royal,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  27x42  inches. 

double-tang  file,  s.  A  file  with  a  tang  at  each 
end,  to  adapt  it  to  receive  the  handles. 

double-threaded,  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  two 
threads  twisted  together. 

double-tongue,  v.  t. 

Music :  To  play  a  passage  with  double-tonguing 
(q-  v.). 

double-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  The  plant  Horsetongue. 

double-tongued,  a. 

J.  Ord.  Lang. :  Giving  contrary  accounts  of  the 
same  thing  ;  deceitful,  double-dealing. 

2.  Music:  Played  with  double-tonguing  (q.  v.). 

double-tonguing,  s. 

Music:  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  used  by  flute  players,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  brilliant  and  spirited  articulation  of  stac¬ 
cato  notes.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  also  to 
the  rapid  repetition  of  notes  in  trumpet  and  cornet¬ 
playing.  {Stainer  db  Barrett.) 

tdouble-tooth,  s. 

Bot.:  The  composite  genus  Bidens.  {Withering, 
in  Britten  db  Holland.) 

double-travale,  s. 

Music :  A  direction  in  tambourine-playing.  [Tam¬ 
bourine.] 

double-tree,  s.  The  bar  which  is  pivoted  to  the 
tongue  of  a  carriage,  wagon,  or  sled,  or  to  the  clevis 
of  a  plow  or  other  implement.  To  the  ends  of  the 
double-tree  the  single-trees  are  attached,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  single-trees  the  traces  are  connected. 
The  double-tree  varies  in  shape  with  the  description 
of  vehicle,  but  has  such  a  length  that  its  ends  are 
immediately  behind  each  horse,  so  that  the  traces 
of  the  animal  may  pull  squarely  upon  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  single-trees.  In  wagons,  the 
double-tree  is  attached  to  the  tongue  by  means  of  a 
bolt  called  the  wagon-hammer,  upon  which  it 
swings  as  one  or  the  other  horse  pulls  the  more 
strongly  upon  it.  N  ear  the  ends  of  the  double-tree 
and  behind  it  are  loops  for  the  stay-chains,  which 
are  connected  to  hooks  in  front  of  the  fore-axle,  so 
as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  double-tree.  For  plow¬ 
ing  and  similar  duty,  the  double-tree  is  sometimes 
arranged  with  three  clevises  ;  by  the  middle  one  it 
swings  from  the  clevis  of  the  plow  or  cultivator, 
and  by  the  end  clevises  the  single-trees  are  attached. 
{Knight.) 

double-trumpet,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  reed  stop,  similar  in  tone  and 
scale  to,  but  an  octave  lower  in  pitch  than,  jthe 
8-feet  trumpet.  {Stainer  db  Barrett.) 

♦double-vantage,  v.  t.  To  benefit  doubly  or  two¬ 
fold. 

double-vault,  s. 

Arch. :  One  vault  built  over  another  with  a  space 
intervening.  Double-vaults  are  used  in  domes  and 


domical  roofs,  the  interior  dome  being  of  less  alti¬ 
tude,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  proportions  of 
the  building  internally,  the  external  of  greater 
altitude,  to  correspond  with  the  proportions  ex¬ 
ternally, 

double-warp,  s. 

Fabric:  A  cotton  cloth  in  which  the  warp  and 
weft  are  of  a  uniform  size.  This  kind  of  calico, 
being  stout  and  heavy,  is  much  in  request  for  sheet¬ 
ings.  The  width  varies  from  two  to  three  yards. 
{Diet,  of  Needlework.) 
double-waste,  s. 

Law:  Waste  committed  when  a  tenant,  bound  to 
keep  a  house  in  repair,  allows  it  to  be  wasted,  and 
then  illegally  fells  timber  to  repair  it.  ( Wharton.) 

double  water-wheel,  s.  An  arrangement  of  two 
water-wheels  on  one  shaft,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
double-headed  turbine,  which  has  a  wheel  at  each 
end  of  a  horizontal  shaft. 


double-window,  s.  One  having  two  sets  of 
sashes,  inclosing  a  body  of  air  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  to  deaden  noise. 


double  X  or  XX,  s.  A  name  given  to  porter  or 
beer  of  more  than  ordinary  strength.  According  to 
Palmer,  a  survival,  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form, 
of  the  Lat.  word  duplex  (misunderstood  as  double 
X),  which  formerly  was  commonly  applied  to  such. 

doub'-led  (led  as  old), pa. par.  ora.  [Double,  v.] 

doub-le-ness,  *doub-le-nesse  (le  as  el).  s. 

[Eng.  double ;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  double,  duplicate,  or  two 
fold. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twice  as  great  or  twice  as 
much. 

*11.  Fig. :  Double-dealing,  deceit,  duplicity, 
treachery. 

doub -ler,  *dob-el-er,  *dob-ler,  s.  [English 
doubl{e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  double. 

*2.  A  large  dish,  a  charger. 

“  A  dyache  other  a  dobler  thatdryghtyn  onez  serued.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,146. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Elect. :  An  instrument  to  increase  the  least 
conceivable  quantity  of  electricity  by  continually 
doubling  it,  until  it  becomes  perceptible  upon  a 
common  electrometer  or  is  made  visible  in  sparks. 
It  was  first  invented  by  Bennet,  improved  by  Dar¬ 
win,  and  afterward  by  Nicholson. 

2.  Distill.:  A  part  of  the  still  apparatus,  or  an 
appendage  to  a  still  in  which  the  low  wines,  one  of 
the  products  of  the  first  distillation,  are  re-distilled. 
The  operation  is  a  turning  back  and  repeating,  and 
is  known  as  doubling.  A  part  of  the  still  is  arranged 
to  condense  and  then  intercept  and  return  the  less 
volatile  vapors,  while  those  of  greater  tenuity  pass 
on. 

3.  Fiber:  A  machine  in  which  slivers,  stricks,  or 
filaments  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk  are  laid 
together,  to  be  drawn  out  and  again  doubled  and 
d^awn  to  remove  inequalities;  or,  in  the  case  of 
silk,  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  strand. 
[Doubling.] 

4.  Calico-print. :  A  blanket  or  felt  placed  between 
the  cloth  to  be  printed  and  the  printing-table  or 
cylinder. 


doub  -let,  *dob-bel-et,  *dob-el-at,  *doub-lette 
*dub-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doublet,  dimin.  from  double= 
double  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  a  pair. 

“  Those  doublets  on  the  sides  of  his 

tail  seem  to  add  strength  to  the 
muscles  which  move  the  tail-fins.” — 

Grew:  Musceum. 

2.  A  duplicate  form  of  a  word. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Dress:  A  close-fitting  jacket 

or  body-coat,  covering  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  a  little  below  the 
waist.  Its  use  was  introduced 
from  France  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  continued  to  be 
worn  by  all  ranks  until  the  time 
of  Charles  II. 

“Now  the  melancholy  god  protect 
thee;  and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet 
of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.”- 
Shakesp. Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

*2.  Games  {pi.)  .*  An  old  game,  bearing  some  re 
semblance  to  backgammon. 

“  ‘  What?  where’s  your  cloak?  ’ 

‘  To  tell  you  truth  he  hath  lost  it  at  doublets.’  ” 
Cartwright :  Ordinary  (1651). 


3.  Lapid. :  A  factitious  gem  made  with  a  color¬ 
less  front  and  a  colored  back,  cemented  together 
by  clear  mastic  on  the  line  of  the  girdle. 

“  You  may  have  a  brass  ring  gilt,  with  a  doublet,  for  a 
small  matter.” — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  330. 

4.  Mil. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tunic  worn  by  tho 
officers  and  rank  and  file  of  Scotch  regiments. 

6.  Print. :  One  or  more  words  or  sentences  acci¬ 
dentally  set  up  a  second  time.  [Double.]. 

6.  Optics:  An  arrangement  of  lenses  in  pairs, 
invented  by  Wollaston.  It  consists  of  two  plano-con¬ 
vex  lenses  having  their  focal  lengths  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  three,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed  at  a 
distance  determinable  by  experiment.  Their  curved 
sides  are  placed  toward  the  eye,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  toward  the  object.  It  is  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  Huyghenian  eye-piece,  and  its  object  is 
similar — to  correct  spherical  aberration  and  chro¬ 
matic  dispersion.  The  stop  placed  between  the- 
lenses  intercepts  extreme  rays  that  might  mar  the 
perfection  of  the  image.  An  amplification  of  the  idea 
is  called  a  Triplet  (q.  v.).  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
doublet  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  having  the 
radii  of  curvature  as  one  to  six,  and  of  a  plano-con¬ 
cave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  to  that  of  the  convex, 
lens  as  thirteen  to  five.  It  is  intended  for  a  simple 
microscope,  to  be  used  in  the  hand.  [Lens.] 

dofib-let'te,  s.  [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  compound  organ-stop,  consisting  of  two 
ranks,  generally  a  twelfth  and  a  fifteenth.  {Stainer 
db  Barrett.) 

doub '-ling,  *doub-lyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Double,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  making  double  or  folding. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  double  or  twice  as  much  or 
as  great ;  the  act  of  increasing  to  twice  the  size, 
amount,  value,  or  extent. 

“Upon  the  coast  of  Holland  he  suffered  shipwracke, 
and  lost  all  his  bookes,  writings,  and  coppyes  ...  to 
his  hynderaunce  and  doublying  of  his  labors.” — Life  of 
William  Tyndall. 

(3)  The  state  of  becoming  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great. 

(4)  A  fold,  a  plait. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  shifty,  or  in-and-out  course  of  conduct;  a 
shifting. 

“To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course 
would  be  wearisome.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*(2)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift. 

(3)  A  turning  or  winding  to  avoid  or  baffle  pur¬ 
suit. 

“He  hunted  us  through  every  doubling,  and  gained  upon, 
us  each  moment.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  10. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  The  double  course  of  shingles  or  slates 
at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

2.  Distill- :  The  second  distillation  of  low  wines. 
These  are  the  product  of  the  first  distillation,  and 
they  contain  about  one-fifth  alcohol. 

3.  Cotton  or  Wool :  Bringing  two  or  more  slivers  of 
fiber  together  and  forming  them  into  one  of  greater 
thickness,  to  be  again  reduced  by  drawing;  thus 
obtaining  a  sliver  of  uniform  thickness.  The  slivers 
from  the  carding-machino,  each  in  its  separate  can- 
are  conducted  between  one  pair  of  rollers,  which 
causes,  them  to  coalesce  ;  then  through  a  second  pair, 
revolving  at  an  increased  speed,  which  draws  out 
and  lengthens  the  sliver,  and  then  through  a  third 
pair,  which  still  attenuates  the  sliver.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
correct  every  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the 
sliver.  The  next  process  is  roving,  which  is  also 
performed  by  drawing-rollers  ;  but  as  the  sliver  has 
become  so  reduced  in  thickness,  it  receives  a  slight 
twisting,  to  enable  it  to  hold  together.  This  was 
formerly  obtained  by  giving  a  rapid  revolution  to 
the  receiving-can.  [Roving;  Drawing.] 

4.  Flax  Manuf. :  The  process  with  flax  is  similar 
to  that  described  as  pertaining  to  cotton.  In  the 
first  place,  the  stricks  or  handfuls  of  hackled  flax 
are  spread  on  a  traveling-apron  and  conducted  to 
drawing-rollers,  which  bring  the  filaments  to  an 
attenuated  sliver,  and  deliver  it  into  cans.  The 
slivers  from  a  number  of  cans,  from  six  to  fifteen 
usually,  are  then  conducted  to  drawing-rollers,  be¬ 
ing  thereby  doubled  and  drawn;  the  process  is 
repeated,  as  with  cotton,  until  the  sliver  is  equal¬ 
ized  and  reduced  to  the  required  degree.  [Dr  aw¬ 
ing.] 

5.  Silk  Manuf. :  The  twisting  together  of  two  or 
more  filaments  of  twisted  silk.  This  process  fol¬ 
lows  the  first  spinning  of  the  filaments  of  silk,  and 
precedes  the  throwing,  which  is  a  farther  combin¬ 
ing  of  threads  and  twisting  them  together.  First, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kwl 
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the  twisted  filaments ;  then  the  doubling,  forming 
dumb-singles ;  then  the  throwing,  forming  thrown- 
smgles.  The  process  of  doubling  silk  differs  from 
that  of  doubling  cotton  and  flax,  inasmuch  as  the 
silk  filaments  are  continuous  and  cannot  be  drawn. 
The  doubling  of  flax  or  cotton  fibers  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  equalizing  the  thickness  of  slivers,  and  the 
drawing  which  accompanies  each  operation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  combined  slivers  so 
as  to  make  an  attenuated  sliver.  By  this  means 
any  trifling  irregularity  in  the  thickness  of  a  sliver 
is  lost  by  causing  it  to  coalesce  with  others,  and 
elongating  the  bunch ;  the  process  being  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the 
doubling  of  silk,  as  there  is  no  re-attenuation  by 
drawing,  the  number  of  filaments  are  combined 
into  one  thread  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
several  filaments.  The  bobbins  of  thread  to  be 
doubled  are  mounted  on  a  small  frame,  and  the 
ends,  being  collected,  are  passed  through  a  loop  and 
attached  to  a  bobbin,  upon  which  they  are  wound. 
The  parallel  threads  are  then  transferred  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  reel,  from  whence  each  set  of  combined 
threads  is  carried  through  the  eye  of  a  rotating  flyer 
and  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  the  combined  threads  or 
strands  being  twisted  into  a  cord.  The  latter 
operation  is  known  as  throwing.  The  direction  of 
the  twist  is  varied  for  different  qualities  and  vari¬ 
eties  of  silk  goods.  In  ordinary  spinning  of  the  silk 
filaments  the  twist  is  to  the  right.  For  tram,  the 
spinning  of  the  filaments  is  omitted ;  when  doubled, 
the  thread  is  twisted  to  the  right.  For  organzine 
the  filament  is  twisted  to  the  left,  then  doubled  and 
twisted  to  the  right.  The  twisting  of  the  thread  is 
set  or  made  permanent  by  exposure  to  steam. 

6.  Her. :  The  lining  of  robes  and  mantles  of  state, 
or  of  the  mantlings  borne  round  the  achievement 
of  arms. 

7.  Hunt.:  The  winding,  twisting,  or  turning  of  a 
fox,  hare,  &c.,  in  order  to  baffle  the  pursuers. 

8.  Military : 

(1)  The  uniting  of  two  ranks  or  files  into  one. 

“  He  had  the  honor  to  be  officer  at  a  place  called  Mile- 
end,  to  instruct  forthe  doubling  of  files.” — Shakesp.:  All’s 
Well,  iv.  3. 

(2)  The  act  of  marching  at  the  double. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  or  sailing  round  a  head¬ 
land. 

(2)  Of  the  bitts :  a  piece  of  fir-timber  fitted  on  the 
back  of  the  cross-piece  ;  fir-lining. 

(3)  Of  a  sail:  the  double-seamed  border  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  bolt-rope ;  the  edging  or  skirt. 

10.  Shipwright. :  Strakes  of  plank  fastened  on  the 
outer  skin  of  a  ship  ;  used  as  a  fender  against  float¬ 
ing-ice. 

doubling  and  twisting  machine,  s.  One  by 

which  a  number  of  slivers  of  fiber  are  associated, 
drawn  out,  and  partially  twisted ;  or  one  in  which 
strands  are  laid  together  and  twisted  into  a  thread 
or  cord.  [Doubling  ;  Drawing-frame.] 

doubling-frame,  s. 

Silk  Manuf. :  A  winding  engine  for  double  silk 
threads. 

doubling-nail,  s.  A  nail  used  in  securing  sheath¬ 
ing,  lining,  or  supplementary  covering  to  an  object; 
such  as  the  lining  of  gun-ports,  &c. 

doub-loon',  *doub-lon,  s.  [Sp.  doblon,  so  called 
from  being  the  double  of  a  pistole  :  doblo=  double  ; 
Fr.  doub  Ion; 

Ital.  doblone , 
dobb  lone .]  _  A 
Spanish  coin, 
ori ginally  of 
double  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  pis¬ 
tole.  It  is  now 
of  the  value  of 
$5.00.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  100 
reals. 

“  They  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtain-  Doubloon, 

ing  from  him  a 

box  of  doubloons.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

doub -ly,  *dowb-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  doub[le) ; -ly.] 
In  double  or  twice  the  quantity  or  mount;  to 
twice  the  degree  or  extent. 

'“tVl  “  THe]  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  emit.” 
v  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  29. 

doubt  (6  silent),  *dout,  *dout-en,  *dout-i, 
*dut-en,  *dOWt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  doubter,  doter , 
douter,  duter;  Fr.  douter,  from  Lat.  dubito= to 
doubt,  from  dw?m<s=doubtful,  from  duo = two  ;  Sp. 
dudar;  Port,  duvidar;  Ital.  dubitare .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  afraid,  to  fear,  to  be  frightened. 

“Tho  douteden  the  scheperdes  and  in  gret  drede 
•  weren.”  Leben  Jesu,  515. 

2.  To  fee  apprehensive,  to  fear. 

“  If.  there  were  no  fault  in  the  title,  I  doubt  there  are 
too  many  in  the  body  of  the  work.” — Baker:  On  Learning. 


3.  To  suspect ;  to  have  or  feel  a  suspicion. 

“  The  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Against  those  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Doubting  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend.” 

Daniel. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  waver ;  undetermined. 

“  What  fear  we  then,  why  doubt  we  to  incense 

His  utmost  ire?”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  94,  95. 

5.  To  question  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  concerning 
the  truth  or  fact ;  to  feel  doubts  or  scruples. 

“Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  things  we 
may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our  judgment,  inclining 
neither  to  one  side  or  other,  as,  namely,  touching  the 
time  of  the  fall  both  of  man  and  angels.” — Hooker:  Eocles. 
Polity. 

+6.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

“Now  when  the  high  priest  and  the  captain  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  things,  they  doubted 
of  them  whereunto  this  would  grow.” — Acts  v.  24. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  fear,  to  be  frightened  or  alarmed. 

“The  Sarezyns  of  Kyng  Kichard  so  sore  hem  douten.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  3,163. 

C.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  fear ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

“  Ye  loueden  him  .  .  . 

And  douteden  him  more  thane  God.” 

Kindheart  Jesu,  533. 

*2.  To  cause  to  fear;  to  frighten,  to  terrify,  to 
alarm. 

“I’ll  tell  ye  all  my  fears,  one  single  valor, 

The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 

More  doubts  me  than  all  Britain.” 

•  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

3.  To  be  apprehensive  of. 

“And  the  spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubt¬ 
ing.” — Acts  xi.  12. 

4.  To  distrust,  to  suspect ;  to  lack  confidence  in. 

“  He  is  not  doubted.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

*5.  To  be  apprehensive  for  ;  to  be  alarmed  about. 

“  Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire.” — Milton ,  P.  L.,  i.  113,  114. 

6.  To  hold  or  think  questionable  or  doubtful ;  to 
question,  to  hesitate  to  believe  oi  assent  to  ;  to  feel 
doubts  about. 

“  For  my  part  I  think  the  being  of  a,  God  is  so  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are 
sure  of.” — Addison. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  doubt  and 
to  question:  “Both  these  terms  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  The  doubt  lies 
altogether  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  less  active  feeling 
than  question;  by  the  former  we  merely  suspend 
decision  ;  by  the  latter  we  actually  demand  proofs 
in  order  to  assist  us  in  deciding.  We  may  doubt 
in  silence  ;  we  cannot  question  without  expressing 
it  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who  suggests  doubts 
does  it  with  caution ;  he  who  makes  a  question 
throws  in  difficulties  with  a  degree  of  confidence. 
Doubts  insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind  often¬ 
times  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the  doubter; 
questions  are  always  made  with  an  express  design. 
W  e  doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on  a  bstruse 
as  well  as  common  subjects  ;  we  question  mostly  in 
ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  interest:  we 
doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ;  we  question  the 
veracity  of  an  author.  When  the  practicability  of 
any  plan  is  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
any  further  into  its  merits.  The  doubt  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  individual ;  the  question  frequently 
respects  others.  We  doubt  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  succeed ;  we  question  another’s  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  :  we  doubt  whether  a  thing  will  answer  the 
end  proposed ;  we  question  the  utility  of  any  one 
making  the  attempt.”  [Crabb:  Eng.  Synon .) 

For  the  difference  between  to  doubt  and  to  demur, 
see  Demur. 

doubt  (1)  [b  silent) ,  *dout,  *doute,  *dowt,  *dute, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  doubter  doute;  Fr.  doute ;  Pro v.dopte, 
dupte;  Sp .duda;  Port,  duida;  Ital.  dotta.] 

*1.  Fear,  dread. 

“  He  nadde  of  no  prince  in  the  world  doute.” 

Robert  6f  Gloucester,  p.  89. 

2.  Apprehensiveness,  alarm,  suspicion. 

“  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
voice;  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.” — Gal.  iv.  20. 

3.  Uncertainty  or  fluctuation  of  mind  upon  any 
point,  action,  or  statement ;  an  unsettled  state  of 
opinion ;  a  hesitation  to  admit  or  believe  an  act  or 
statement. 

“  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xcvi. 

4.  A  ground  or  reason  for  doubting  or  hesitating 
about  any  point ;  a  doubtful  point. 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tortoise  is  an  aborig¬ 
inal  inhabitant  of  the  Galapagos.” — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  384. 


bdil,  -fcpy’;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  “  -ti%n  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


5.  Uncertainty  of  condition ;  suspense. 

“  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.” — Deutt. 
xxviii.  66. 

6.  A  difficulty  objected  or  put  forward;  an  objec¬ 
tion. 

“  To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same. 

It  so  fell  out,  and  so  by  chance  it  came.” 

Blackmore. 

T[  No  doubt,  beyond  a  doubt :  Beyond  any  reason 
for  doubt  or  hesitation  ;  certainly,  doubtlessly. 

“This  expectation  was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt  and 
suspense :  “  The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should 
believe  ;  the  suspense  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of 
evidence ;  we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  truth ;  the  suspense  impedes  us  in  the 
attainment  of  our  objects  ;  the  former  is  connected 
principally  with  the  understanding  ;  the  latter  acts 
altogether  upon  the  hopes.  We  have  our  doubts 
about  things  that  have  no  regard  to  time ;  we  are 
in  suspense  about  things  that  are  to  happen  in  the 
future.  Those  are  the  least  inclined  to  doubt  who 
have  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject; 
those  are  the  least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspense  who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present.” 
[Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦doubt  (2)  (b  silent),  s.  [A  contraction  oi  redoubt 
(q.  v.).]  A  redoubt. 

“  This  doubt  down,  that  now  betwixt  us  stands: 

Jove  will  go  with  us  to  their  walls.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii.  286,  287. 

doubt  -9,-ble  ( b  silent),  *dout'-3,-ble,  a.  [Cfi, 
Fr.  redoutable .] 

1.  That  must  or  should  be  feared ;  redoubtable. 

“Got  wot,  thy  lordship  is  doutdble.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,277. 

2.  That  may  be  doubted ;  open  or  liable  to  doubt; 
doubtful. 

“  If  ye  thynke  it  is  doutable, 

It  is  thurgh  argument  provable.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  5,416,  5,417. 

*d6ubt-a.n'ge  [b  silent),  *d6ut-&n'ge,  s.  [OldFr, 
dutance,  dotance ;  Ital.  dottanza .] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

“Have  ye  no  doutance 
Of  all  these  English  cowards?” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,862. 

2.  Doubt,  hesitation. 

“  God  seth  everythynge  out  of  doutaunce.’ 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  933. 

doubt -ed  [b  silent),  *dOubt-it,  pa.  par.  or  o. 

[Doubt,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feared,  redoubted. 

‘‘Doubted  knights,  whose  woundlesse  armor  rusts, 

And  helmes  unbruzed  wexen  dayly  browne.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar  {October). 

2.  Questioned;  doubtful,  uncertain. 

♦doubt  -ed-ly  [b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubted/; 
- ly .]  Ambiguously  ;  not  clearly. 

“Good  heed  would  be  had  that  nothing  be  doubtedly 
spoken.” — Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  108. 

doubt’-er  [b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  doubt;  -er.]  One 
who  doubts  ;  one  who  entertains  doubts  or  scruples. 

“The  unsettled  doubters  that  are  in  most  danger.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  67. 

doubt-ful,  *doubt'-full  [b  silent),  a.  [English 

doubt;  -ful[l).] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Fearful,  timid,  apprehensive,  afraid. 

“  The  doubtfull  Damzell  dare  not  yet  commit 

Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  12. 

2.  Full  of  doubts ;  undetermined,  wavering  or 
unsettled  in  mind. 

“Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful." — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

3.  Open  or  liable  to  doubt ;  in  respect  to  whom  a 
certain  opinion  cannot  be  formed :  as,  The  others 
will  come,  but  he  is  doubtful. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Full  of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  of  uncertain 
issue. 

“  Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  sight, 

And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Iliad,  xi.  435,  436. 

2.  Concerning  which  doubt  may  be  or  is  felt ;  ques¬ 
tionable  ;  not  certain,  determined,  or  decided ;  ad¬ 
mitting  of  doubt. 

“  In  doubtful  cases  reason  still  determines  for  the  safer 
side.” — South. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 


doubtfully 


1520 


dough-nut 


3.  Ambiguous,  not  clear  in  its  meaning ;  equivocal, 
dubious ;  as,  a  doubtful  meaning  or  expression. 

“  By  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

4.  Not  secure  or  confident ;  suspicious. 

‘‘Our  manner  is  always  to  cast  a  doubtful  and  a  more 
HUspiciouB  eye  toward  that  over  which  we  know  we  have 
least  power.” — Hooker  (Dedic.). 

*5.  Not  without  fear ;  timid,  fearful. 

“  With  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolution, 

I  come,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  732,  733. 

*6.  Characterized  by  doubt  or  hesitation. 

“  Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  486,  487. 


*7.  Breeding  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion ;  suspicious. 

"Her  death  was  doubtful.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubtful, 
dubious,  uncertain ,  and  precarious :  “The  doubtful 
admits  of  doubt ;  the  dubious  creates  suspense.  The 
■doubtfoil  is  said  of  things  in  which  we  are  required 
to  have  an  opinion ;  the  dubious  respects  events  and 
things  that  must,  speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful 
cases  it  is  advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy :  while  the  issueof  a  contest  is  dubious ,  all 
.judgment  of  the  parties  or  of  the  case  must  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always 
a  relation  to  the  person  forming  the  opinion  on  the 
subject  in, question  :  uncertain  and  precarious  are 
epithets  which  designate  the  qualities  of  the  things 
themselves.  Whatever  is  xmcertain  may  from  that 
very  circumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious  to  those 
who  attempt  to  determine  upon  them;  but  they 
maybe  designa  ted  for  their  uncertainty  without  any 
regard  to  the  opinions  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
A  person’s  coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain; 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncer¬ 
tain  than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  opposed  to 
that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion  ;  the 
■uncertain  to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed. 
The  efficacy  of  any  medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  operation  maybe  tincertain.  While  our 
knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  things  that  are  doubtful ;  as  everything  in  the 
world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  is  future  is 
entirely  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  everything  uncertain  but  what  we  see 
passing  before  us.  Precarious,  from  the  Latin  pre - 
carius  and  precor,  to  pray,  signifies  granted  to  en¬ 
treaty,  depending  on  the  will  or  humor  of  another, 
whence  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  is  obtained 
from  others.  Precarious  is  the  highest  species  of 
uncertainty,  applied  to  such  things  as  depend  on 
future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The  weather  is 
uncertain  ,*  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has  no 
stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  beprecari- 
ous.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
place,  until  it  is  determined ;  there  is  nothing  more 
precarious  than  what  depends  upon  the  favor  of 
princes.”  (Crabb:  Png.  Synon.) 


doubt ’-ful-1^  ( b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubtful; 
-ly- ] 

*1.  In  a  state  of  fear  or  alarm ;  fearfully,  timidly. 
2.  In  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  manner ;  without 
decision;  hesitatingly. 


“She  took  it  doubtfully .” — State  Trials;  William  Parry 

(1584). 


3.  Ambiguously,  not  clearly ;  with  uncertainty  or 
ambiguity  of  meaning. 

“How  doubtfully  these  specters  fate  foretells.” 

Pry  den:  Royal  Martyr,  iv.  4. 


4.  In  a  manner  to  cause  doubt  or  apprehension 
as  to  the  issue  or  result ;  precariously. 

“  Such  trifles  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  world  when 
the  balance  of  the  future  is  doubtfully  trembling.” — Lon¬ 
don  Times. 


doubt'-ful-ness,  *doubt'-ful-nesse  (b  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  doubtful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  doubt  or  un¬ 
certainty  of  mind ;  dubiousness,  suspense,  hesita¬ 
tion,  instability  of  opinion. 

“In  an  anxious  doubtfulness  of  mind  what  will  become 
of  them  forever?” — Tillotson:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  34. 

2.  Hazard,  risk,  uncertainty  of  event  or  issue. 

3.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty  of  meaning,  want  of 
clearness. 


“Here  we  must  be  diligent  that  .  .  .  there  be  no 
doubtfulness  in  any  word.” — Wilson:  Art  of  Logic,  fol.  20. 

doubt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Doubt,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  entertaining 
doubts  or  scruples ;  doubt,  scruple. 

“  Trembling  man !  these  are  to  summon  thee  to  be  ready 
with  the  King  by  the  next  Lord’s-day,  to  shout  for  joy  for 
thy  deliverance  from  all  thy  doubtings.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


doubt -Ing-lj?  ( b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubting; 
-ly.]  In  a  doubting  manner ;  doubtfully ;  with  hesi¬ 
tation  ;  without  confidence. 

“He  that  asketh doubtingly  asketh  coldly.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  18. 

doubt'-less  (b  silent),  *doute-les,  *doute-lees, 
*dout-lesse,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  doubt;  -less. ] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension ;  in  confidence 
and  security. 

"Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure, 

That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 

Will  not  offend  thee.”  Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  Sure,  confident. 

“I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Indubitable,  certain. 


“  These  things  are  doubtless .” 

Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

_  B.  As  adv.:  Withoutdoubt  or  question  ;  beyond  a 
doubt ;  assuredly,  certainly. 

“His  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  confiscated.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

doubt'-less-l^  (6  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubtless; 
•ly.]  Without  a  doubt;  assuredly,  unquestionably. 

“  Why  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when  you  have  de¬ 
bated  that  your  commander  is  but  your  mistress.”— 
Beaum.  <&  Fie t.:  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

*d6ubt’-ouS  (b  silent),  •'’dot-ous,  *dout-OUS,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  dotos,  dotus ;  Fr.  douteux.] 

1.  Fearful,  afraid. 


“  If  he  be  doubtous  to  sleen  in  cause  of  rightousnesse.' 

Gower,  iii.  210. 

2.  Doubtful. 


“  The  batay le  was  dotous .” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,839. 

dfiufje,  douse,  a.  [Fr.  doux  (m.),  douce  (f.)  = 
soft,  mild.] 

*1.  Soft,  soothing,  sweet.  (Applied  to  music,  &c.) 
“  The  douce  sounde  of  harpes.” — Forbes:  On  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  p.  126. 

*2.  Sweet,  dear. 


“  He  drawes  into  dona*  Fraunce.” 

Morte  Arthure,  1,251. 

3.  Quiet,  sober,  sedate. 

“  And  this  is  a  douce  honest  man.” — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xv. 


4.  Modest. 


douce-gaun,  a.  Walking  with  prudence  and 
circumspection;  used  as  to  conduct.  (Buchan.) 

“O  happy  is  that  douce-gaun  wight, 

Whase  saul  ne’er  mints  a  swervin.” 

T arras:  Poems,  p.  47. 

*douce  (1),  *dowce,  v.  t.  [Douce,  a.]  [Lat. 
dulco=  to  make  sweet;  dulcis— sweet.]  To  make 
sweet,  to  sweeten. 

“With  sugar  candy  thou  may  hit  dowce.” 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  7. 

dfiUQe  (2),  v.  t.  [Dusch.]  To  strike,  to  hit,  to 
knock. 

“  They  douce  her  hurdles  trimly.” 

A.  Douglas:  Poems,  p.  128. 

d6u$e,  s.  [Douce  (2),  m]  A  stroke,  a  blow, 
dou  qe-ly,  adv.  [English  douce ;  -ly.]  Soberly, 
sedately,  modestly. 

dou'ge-ness,  s.  [Eng.  douce;  -ness.]  Sobriety, 

edateness,  decency. 

“  Becoming  concordance  with  the  natural  douceness  of 
my  character.”— 27se  Steam-Boat,  p.  191. 

*dou'-9et,  *dow-set,  *doul-cet,  s.  &  a.  [French 

doucet=mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  custard. 

“  Beer’s  dousets  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what.” 

The  King  and  A  Poor  Northern  Man  (1640). 

2.  A  testicle  of  a  deer. 

“  I  Aid  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day;  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  ears,  and  doucetsf 
B.  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  6. 

3.  A  musical  instrument ;  perhaps  a  dulcimer. 

“  There  were  trumpes  and  trumpetes, 

Lowde  shallmys  and  doucetes.” 

Lydgate,  in  Chaucer  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  p.  464. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sweet,  delicate. 

“Fie  delicat  metes  and  doucet  drinkes.” — MS.  in  Haiti- 
well,  p.  313. 

dou  -§eur,  s.  [Fr.,=:  sweetness,  from  Lat.  dulcor, 
from  dulcis— sweet.] 

•>1.  Mildness,  gentleness,  kindness,  freedom  from 
acerbity. 

“Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur.”—* 

Lord  Chesterfield. 


2.  A  small  present,  a  gift,  a  bribe. 

“He  has  a  douceur  for  Ireland  in  his  pocket.” — Burke: 
On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

*3.  A  compliment,  a  kind  remark. 

dfiughe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Italian  doccia— a  conduit, 
canal,  from  Lat.  ductus— a  leading,  a  duct.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  jet  or  current  of  water  or  vapor  directed 
upon  some  part  of  the  body  for  medical  purposes. 

2.  A  shower-bath. 

II.  Surg.:  An  instrument  for  injecting  a  liquid 
into  any  part  of  the  body. 

dou-ci'ne,  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch.:  A  molding  concave  above  and  convex 
below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate  cornice ; 
a  gula. 

doUCk'-Sr,  s.  [Ducker.]  A  bird  that  dips  in 
the  water,  as  the  Dippers  (q.  v.). 

“The  colymbi,  or  douckers,  or  loons,  are  admirably 
conformed  for  diving,  covered  with  thick  plumage,  and 
their  feathers  so  slippery  that  water  cannot  moisten 
them.” — Ray. 

doud'-l&r,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  given 
in  Scotland  to  the  roots  of  the  Bogbean,  Menyatir 
thes  trifoliata,  Linn.?  an  aquatic  plant  of  a  very 
bitter  quality ;  sometimes  used  as  a  stomachic. 

“  His  turban  was  the  doudlars  plet, 

For  such  the  Naiad  weaves, 

Around  wi’  paddock-pipes  beset, 

And  dangling  bog-bean  leaves.” 

Marie:  A.  Scott’s  Poems,  p.  10. 

dou  -dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  root  of  the 
Common  reed-grass,  Arundo  phragmites,  found  par¬ 
tially  decayed  in  morasses;  of  which  the  children 
in  the  South  of  Scotland  make  a  sort  of  musical 
instrument  similar  to  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  ancients. 

*dou  -dy,  *dou’-dIe,  s.  [Dowdy.]  A  sloven. 

“  If  plaine,  or  homely,  we  saie  she  is  a  doudie,  or  a  slut.” 
— Riche;  His  Farewell,  1681. 

dough  (gh  silent),  *dagh,  *dah,  *daugh,  *daw, 
*dou,  *dogh,  *doghe,  *dow,  *dowe,  *dowghe,  s. 
[A._  S.  *dag,  *ddh;  cogn.  with  Icel.  deig ;  Goth. 
daigs ;  Dut .  decg ;  Dan.  deig;  Sw.  deg ;  Ger.  teig— 
Goth,  deigan,  diaan— to  knead.] 

1.  The  paste  of  bread,  or  of  pies,  yet  unbaked ;  a 
mass  composed  of  flour  or  meal  moistened  and 
kneaded. 

“  Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 

And  he  that  kneads  the  dough;  all  loud  alike. 

All  learned,  and  all  drunk  !” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  476,  478. 

2.  Anything  resembling  dough  in  its  appearance 
or  consistency,  as  potter’s  clay. 

IT  My  cake  is  dough:  My  affairs  have  miscarried; 
x  have  failed. 

“  My  cake  is  dough.  But  I’ll  in  among  the  rest ; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

dough-baked,  a.  Not  perfectly  baked ;  hence, 
imperfect,  unfinished ;  deficient  in  intellect. 

“The  devil  take  thee  for  an  insensible,  dough-baked  var- 
let.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  131. 

dough-face,  s.  One  who  is  too  pliable,  and  is 
easily  turned  to  any  purpose. 

dough- faced,  a.  Ct  wardly.  weak-minded,  pli¬ 
able,  easily  molded  or  0  ,rned. 

dough-faceism,  s.  The  quality  of  being  pliable, 
pliableness ;  readiness  to  be  led  or  turned  to  any 
purpose ;  cowardly  weakness. 

dough-kneaded,  a.  Soft  like  dough. 

“  He  aemeans  himself  in  the  dull  expression  so  like  a 
dough-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough  left 
him  so  far  to  look  to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  nonsense.” — 
Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

dough-kne?.der,  s.  A  pair  of  rollers,  one  corru¬ 
gated  lengthwise  and  the  other  transversely,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  frame  with  two  inclined  boards  and  a  disk 
below  the  lower  roller  propelled  by  a  crank,  and  the 
rollers  geared  together  by  an  elastic  cross-band. 
There  are  other  forms,  such  as  a  roller  swiveled  to 
a  post,  like  the  brake  of  a  biscuit-maker,  which  is 
also  a  dough-kneader. 

dough-mixer,  s.  A  kneading-machine  consisting 
of  a  vessel  having  two  pipes  entering  through  its 
head  and  a  discharge-pipe  at  the  bottom.  The  flour 
is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  yeast  and  water, 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  mixed  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  salt,  are  passed  into  the  vessel 
through  one  of  the  upper  pipes,  and  the  whole  in¬ 
corporated  by  the  revolution  of  a  vertical  shaft 
with  stirrers ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  are  discharged  through  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  a  kind  of  pug-mill. 

dough-nut,  s.  A  kind  of  small  round  cake  made 
of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  moistened  with  milk,  and 
fried  m  lard,  popular  in  this  country. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine;  go,  p8t, 
ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw.  j 
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dove 


dough-pill 


dough-pill,  s.  A  pill  made  of  dough,  containing 
/Bo  drugs,  and  therefore  having  no  medicinal  quali¬ 
ties,  used  for  the  deception  of  credulous  patients 
suffering  from  imaginary  diseases. 

dough-raiser,  s.  A  pan  in  a  bath  of  heated 
•water,  to  maintain  a  temperature  in  the  dough 
favorable  to  fermentation. 

*dough-rib,  *douw-ribbe,  *dov-rybbe,  *dow~ 
rybbe,  *dow-ryble,  s.  An  implement  for  scraping 
and  cleaning  a  dough-trough. 

dough-trough,  *  doughe-troughe,  *  dowe- 
fcrowe,  *dowe-trowghe,  s.  A  baker’s  or  house¬ 
hold  receptacle,  in  which  dough  is  left  to  ferment. 
It  consists  of  a  water-tight,  covered  vessel  of  tin  or 
other  suitable  material,  with  a  perforated  shelf 
across  the  center.  The  receptacles  containing  the 
dough  are  placed  upon  this  perforated  shelf,  and 
then  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  dough. 
W arm  water  is  then  poured  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel,  after  which  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a 
cover. 

dought,  pret.  of  v.  [Dow.]  Could ;  was  able. 
“Went  home  to  Saint  Leonard’s  Crags,  as  well  as  a 
woman  in  her  condition  dought.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xxiii. 

♦dought -i-hood  (gh  silent),  *dught-i-hede,  s. 
[Eng.  doughty ;  -hood.]  Doughtiness,  valor,  brav¬ 
ery. 

dought'-I-ly  {gh  silent),  *dought-i-liche, 
♦douht- e-li,  *  dught-i-le,  *  dught-tel-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  doughty ;  - ly .]  In  a  doughty  or  valiant  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  doughtiness. 

dcught-I-ness  {gh  silent),  *douht-y-nesse, 
*duhht-igh-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  doughty ;  -ness.]  Valor, 
bravery. 

dough'-ty  {gh silent), *dogh-ti,  *dogh-ty,  *doh- 
ti,  *  dough-ti,  *  douh-ty,  *  duh-ti,  *  dou-ty, 
*dugh-ti,  *duhh-tigh,  *duh-ty,  a.  [A.  S.  dyhtig, 
from  dugan=to  be  able;  Dan.  dygtig= able;  Sw. 
dugtig;  Icel.  dygthugr;  Ger.  tiichtig .]  [Do  (2),  v. ; 
Dow  (1).] 

1.  Brave,  valiant,  noble,  illustrious,  renowned  for 
valor  and  brave  deeds.  (Used  both  of  persons  and 
things.) 

2.  Frequently  used  in  burlesque  or  ironically, 
♦doughty-handed,  a.  Strong-handed,  mighty, 

valiant. 

dough'-^  {gh  silent),  *dough-ey,  a.  [Eng. 
dough;  -yA 

’  1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dough ; 

like  dough. 

*2.  Fig. :  Soft,  unhardened,  unsound, 
douk,  s.  [Dook.] 

*d6uk,  v.  t.  [Duck,  i?.]  To  plunge  forcibly  into 
water ;  to  put  under  water. 

“The  rosy  Phebus  rede 
His  wery  stedis  had  doukit.  ouer  the  hede.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  398,  41. 

douk  -?,r,  s.  [Eng.  douk ;  -ar=-er.]  A  water- 
fowl;  called  also  Willie-fisher ;  the  Didapper,  or 
(Dabchick. 

♦dfiule,  s.  [Dull.]  A  fool ;  a  blunt  or  stupid 
person. 

doum,  doom,  s.  [A  native  word,  current  in 
Upper  Egypt.] 

doil'ma,  du'ma,  [Russ.]  The  national  legis¬ 
lative  body  of  Russia,  the  first  session  of  which 
Avas  formally  opened  by  the  Czar  May  10,  1906. 

doum-palm,  doom-palm,  s. 

Bat. :  Hyphcene  tliebaica,  a  species  of  palm,  a 
native  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  its  trunk 
divides  dichoto- 
mously,  the 
branches  termi¬ 
nating  in  tufts 
of  large  fan¬ 
shaped  leaves. 

The  pericarp  is 
about  the  size 
of  an  apple,  and 
is  used  as  food 
by  the  poorer 
-classes.  It  has 
a  taste  resem¬ 
bling  that  of 
gingerbread, 
whence,  the  tree 
itself  is  some¬ 
times  called  the 
Gingerbread- 
tree.  The  fibers 
of  the  1  e  a  f- 
stalks  are  made 
into  ropes,  and  small  ornaments  are  made  of  the 
seeds.  An  infusion  of  the  rind  is  used  in  fevers, 
and  as  an  aperient. 


Doum-palm. 
1.  Fruit. 


♦doun-geoun,  s.  ]Donjon,  Dungeon.] 

1.  The  strongest  tower  belonging  to  a  fortress, 
being  designed  as  a  place  of  last  resort  during  a 
siege. 

“  He  send  thiddyr  to  tumbill  it  doun, 

Bath  tour,  and  castell,  and  doungeoun.” 

Barbour,  x.  497. 

2.  A  tower,  in  general;  in  the  following  sense 
applied  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

“  That  historie,  Maister,  wald  I  knaw, 

Quhy,  and  for  quhat  occasioun, 

Thay  buildit  sic  ane  strong  dungeon.” 

Lyndsay:  Monarchy  (1592),  p.  46. 

3.  A  dungeon,  a  prison. 
ddup(l),s.  [Dips.] 

H  In  a  doup :  In  a  moment. 

“  And,  in  a  doup. 

They  snapt  her  up  baith  stoup  and  roup.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  627. 

d6up  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  dollop  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  breech  or  buttocks. 

“  At  the  salt  doup.” — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  p.  97. 

2.  The  bottom,  but-end. 

“A  servant  lass  that  dressed  it  hersell,  wi’  the  doup  o’  a 
candle  and  a  drudging-box.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  cavity. 

dour,  doure,  dure,  a.  [Fr.  dur;  Lat.  auras.] 

1.  Hard. 

“Durst  not  rebel,  douting  his  dyntis  dour.” 

Lyndsay:  Works  (1592),  p.  102. 

2.  Bold,  intrepid. 

“O  ye  doure  pepill  discend  from  Dardomus.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  70,  28. 

3.  Hardy,  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

“We that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  299,  7, 

4.  Inflexible,  unbending,  obstinate. 

“  Mycht  nowthir  low  that  doure  mannis  mynd.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  467,  2. 

5.  Sullen. 

“  He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din.” 

Burns:  Sic  a  Wife  as  Willie  Had. 

6.  Stem. 

“  Hewy  of  statur,  dour  in  his  countenance.” 

Wallace,  iv.  187. 

7.  Severe ;  said  of  the  weather. 

“Biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 

Sharp  shivers  thro’  the  leafy  bower.” 

Burns:  A  Winter  Night. 

8.  Slow  in  growth ;  said  of  vegetation. 

9.  Impracticable ;  said  of  soil  that  defeats  all  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman. 

“  One  of  the  dourest  and  most  untractable  farms  in  the 
mearns.” — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

10.  Slow  in  learning ;  dull,  backward. 

“As  dure  a  scholar  as  ever  was  at  St.  Leonard’s.” — Ten¬ 
nant:  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  90. 

dour-seed,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  late  species 
of  oats,  from  its  tardiness  in  ripening. 

“A  third  kind,  Halkerton,  or  Angus  oats:  these  are 
emphatically  called  dour-seed  (i.  e.,  late  seed),  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  others,  which  are  called  ear-seed,  or  early 
seed.” — Agr.  Sure.  Mid-Loth.,  p.  103. 

dour '-a  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  durws=hard.] 

Bot. :  The  heart-wood,  that  which  is  next  the 
center ;  also  called  Duramen  (q.  v.). 

dour  -a  (2),  *dur-ra,  s.  [The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  plant.]  A  kind  of  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare. 

dour'-lach,  s.  [Gael.  dorlach=  a  satchel  of 
arrows.]  [Dorlach.]  A  bundle,  a  knapsack. 

“  And  there  they  are,  wi’  gun  and  pistol,  dirk  and  dour- 
lach,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
xxvi. 

dour’-ly,  dour-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  dour;  -ly.] 

1.  With  vigor,  without  mercy. 

“  Thir  ar  the  words  of  the  redoutit  Roy, — 

Quhilk  hes  me  sent  all  cuntries  to  convoye, 

And  all  misdoars  dourlie  to  downthring.” 

Lyndsay:  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  211. 

2.  Pertinaciously. 

“  The  thrid  dois  eik  so  dourly  drink, 

Quhill  in  his  wame  no  rowm  be  dry.” 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  167,  st.  3. 
doUT'-ness,  door-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dour;  -ness.] 
Obstinacy,  sullenness. 

“  ‘  Waes  me  !’  said  Mrs.  MacClarty,  *  the  gudeman  take 
Sandie’s  doorness  mickle  to  heart!” — Cottagers  of  Olen- 
burnie,  p.  198. 

dour-ou-cou-li,  s.  [A  native  name.] 

Zo6l.:  The  native  name  for  two  species  of 
monkeys,  Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus,  and  N.  rufipes. 
They  are  nocturnal  animals,  with  large  owl-like 
eyes.  They  are  carnivorous,  and  very  difficult  to  be 
tamed.  They  are  natives  of  South  America.  [Nyc- 
TIPITHECUS.] 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
~cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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douse  (1),  *douss,  *douze,  *dowse,  v.  t.  & 
[Sw.  dunsa—  to  plump  down.  {Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  thrust  into  water ;  to  dip,  to 
duck. 

“Hee  used  .  .  .  to  be  dowssed  in  water  luke  warme.” 
— Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  75. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  plunge,  to  immerse. 

“I  have  .  .  .  douzed  my  carnal  affections  in  all  the 
vileness  of  the  world.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  515. 

II.  Naut. :  To  strike,  or  let  the  sails  fall  suddenly 
on  account  of  a  squall. 

B.  Intrans. !  To  plunge,  to  dip,  or  be  plunged  into 
water. 

"  It  is  not  jesting,  trivial  matter, 

To  swing  i’  th’  air,  or  douse  in  water.” 

Butler  ■  Hudibras,  II.  L 

douse  (2),  *dowse,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dwcescan= to  ex¬ 
tinguish.]  To  put  out,  to  extinguish. 

doused,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Douse.] 

dous-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Douse  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.), 

C.  Assubst..:  The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing  in 
water. 

dousing-chock,  s. 

Shipbuild .  ,•  One  of  several  pieces  fayed  across  the 
apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight-head,  or  inside 
stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

douze-ave,  s.  [Fr.  douze=twelve.] 

Music :  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees. 

♦dofize  -pere,  *dose-per,  *dos-i-per,  ♦dos-y- 
per,  *dos~se-per,  *doze-per,  *dus-e-per,  *dus- 
per,  *dus-se-per,  *duze-per,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doze;  Fr. 
douze= twelve ;  O.  Fr.  par,  pair,  per —a  peer  (q.  v.).] 

1.  {Properly  in  the  pi.) :  The  twelve  peers  or  close 
war  companions  of  Charlemagne.  Their  names 
appear  variously  in  the  several  romances,  but  the 
most  famous  were  Roland,  Oliver,  and  Ogier  the 
Dane. 

“  As  Charlys  stod  by  chance  at  conseil  with  his  feris, 
Whiche  that  wern  of  franco  his  oghene  dozepers.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  259. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France. 

“  Of  Rowelond  and  of  Olyver,  and  of  every  doseper.” 

Richard  Ceeur  de  Lion,  9. 

3.  A  knight,  a  distinguished  warrior. 

“Wyth  dukes  and  dusperes  of  dyvers  rewmes.” 

Morte  Arthure,  66. 

dove,  *dofe,  *douf,  *doufe,  *douve,  *dowe, 
♦dowve,  *duve,  s.  [A.  S.  dufa;  O.  S.  duva ;  Goth. 
dubo;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuba ;  Ger.  taube;  Dut.  duif; 
Dan.  due.  The  sense  is  diver,  from  A.  S.  dufan—  to 
dive,  in  reference  to  the  bird’s  habit  of  ducking  or 
dipping  its  head.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  MessS’s  towers,  for  silver  doves  renowned.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  706. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term,  of  endearment  or  affec¬ 
tion,  or  as  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.:  The  English  appellation  of  the  genus 
Columbus,  or  Columba.  Thus  the  Stock-dove  is 
Columbus  or  Columba  cenas,  the  Ring-dove  C.  pa- 
lumbus,  the  Rock-dove  C.  livia,  and  the  Turtle-dove 
C.  turtur.  No  very  clear  line  of  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  words  dove  and  pigeon,  thus  C.  livia  is 
often  called  the  Rock-pigeon  instead  of  the  Rock- 
dove  ;  yet  Ectopistes  miaratorius  is  never  called  the 
Migratory  Dove,  but  only  the  Migratory  Pigeon. 

(2)  PI. :  The  order  Columbse  (q.  v.) .  Sometimes 
it  is  made  a  sub-order  of  Rasores,  in  which  case  it 
is  called  Columbacei  or  Gemitores. 

If  Ground,  dove:  [Ground  Dove.] 

2.  Art:  The  Dove  in  Christian  art  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  in.  16) ;  as  such,  it  is 
represented  in  its  natural  form,  the  body  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  the  beak  and  claws  red,  which  is 
the  color  natural  to  those  parts  in  white  doves. 
The  nimbus  which  always  surrounds  its  head  should 
be  of  a  gold  color,  and  divided  by  a  cross,  which  is 
either  red  or  black.  A  radiance  of  light  invests  and 
proceeds  from  the  person  of  the  dove,  and  is 
emblematical  of  the  Divinity.  It  is  also  sometimes 
represented,  in  stained  glass,  with  seven  rays,  ter¬ 
minating  in  stars,  significant  of  the  seven  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  love, 
simplicity,  innocence,  purity,  mildness,  compunc¬ 
tion  ;  holding  an  olive-branch,  it  is  an  emblem  of 
peace.  Doves  were  used  in  churches  to  serve  three 
purposes :  (1)  Suspended  over  altars  to  serve  as  a 
pyx.  (2)  As  a  type  or  figure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £. 
-sious  =  sRus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


dove-cot 

altars,  baptisteries,  and  fonts.  (3)  As  symbolical 
ornaments.  The  dove  is  also  an  emblem  of  the 
human  soul,  and  as  such  is  seen  issuing  from  the 
lips  of  dying  martyrs  and  devout  persons.  ( Fair- 
holt.) 

dove-cot,  dove-cote,  *dowfe-cote,  s.  A  small 
house  or  box,  elevated  considerably  above  the 
ground  and  divided  into  compartments,  in  which 
tame  pigeons  breed. 

“  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

Dove-cot  pigeon:  A  domesticated  pigeon. 

“Dove-cot  pigeons  dislike  all  the  highly-improved 
breeds.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

dove-dock,  s.  The  Coltsfoot,  Tussilago  forfara. 

“The  arable  land  was  much  infested  with  various 
weeds,  as  the  thistle,  the  mugwort,  dove-dock.” — Agr. 
Sure.  Caithn.,  p.  84. 

*dove-drawn,  a.  Seated  in  a  car  drawn  by 
doves. 

dove-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive  of  or  char¬ 
acterized  by  softness,  meekness,  and  mildness,  like 
those  of  a  dove. 

*dove-feathered,  a.  Disguised  in  white  feathers 
like  those  of  a  dove. 

“Dove-feathered  raven!  wolvish-ravening  lamb!” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

dove-flower,  s. 

Dot.:  The  genus  Peristeria. 

dove-house,  *doff- bowse,  *duff-ous,  s.  A  dove¬ 
cot. 

“  Shake,  quoth  the  dove-liouse:  ’twas  no  need,  I  trow, 
To  bid  me  trudge.”  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

dove-kie,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  the  Black  Guillemot 
( Uria  grylle ),  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

dove-like,  a.  Meek,  gentle,  and  mild  as  a  dove. 

“  The  old  man  gray  and  dove-like,  with  his  great  white 
beard  and  long.”  Longfellow:  Nuremberg . 

dove-monger,  s.  A  seller  of  or  dealer  in  doves. 

“  This  purging  of  the  temple  from  dove-mongers.” — 
Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  III.  ix.  9. 

dove’s-foot,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  popular  name  of  Geranium  molle,  from  the 
form  of  the  leaf. 

2.  The  Columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

*dove,  v.  [Icel.  do fi— much,  torpid,  dofna= to  be¬ 
come  numb  or  torpid ;  daufr—deai.]  To  be  in  a 
doting  state,  to  be  half  asleep. 

do  ve-let,  s.  [Eng.  dove ;  dim.  sufL  -let.]  A 
little  or  young  dove. 

do'-ver,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  dura=  to  nap:  durr—  a 
nap;  daw/r=deaf.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  slumber,  to  fall  asleep,  to  take  a 
nap. 

“At  Kelbuy  I  hae  sae  mony  orra  jobs  to  tak  up  my 
hand,  but  here  I  fa’  a  doverin  twenty  times  in  the  day 
frae  pure  idle-set.” — Saxon  and  Gael ,  i.  33. 

2.  To  walk  or  ride  half  asleep,  as  if  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  liquor. 

“  He  cannily  carried  off  Gilliewhackit  ae  night  when  he 
was  riding  dovering  hame.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  stupid ;  to  stupefy,  to  stun. 

“  Ane  o’  them  gave  me  a  nob  on  the  crown,  that  dovered 

me,  and  made  me  tumble  heels  o’er-head.” — Perils  of 
Man,  iii.  416. 

DSver,  s.  A  seaport  of  Kent  county,  England,  66 
miles  southeast  of  London,  opposite  Calais,  France, 
with  which  there  is  daily  communication  by 
steamer. 

“  The  white  cliffs  of  Dover.” — Shakespeare. 

Do'-ver,  s.  [Proper  name.]  An  English  physi¬ 
cian,  who  first  prescribed  the  powder  known  by  his 
name. 

Dover’s-powder,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  compounded  of  ten  parts  each 
of  ipecacuanha  and  powdered  opium,  and  eighty 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  employed  as  a 
sudorific  and  sedative. 

*do've-sMp,  s.  [Eng.  dove ;  -ship.]  The  char¬ 
acteristics,  nature,  or  quality  of  a  dove ;  dove-like 
nature  or  qualities,  as  meekness,  mildness,  inno¬ 
cence. 

“  For  us,  let  our  doveship  approve  itself  in  meekness  of 
Buffering,  not  in  actions  of  cruelty.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on 
Unity  of  the  Church. 

do  ve-tail,  v.t.&i.  [Eng.  dove ,  and  tail,  from 
the  shape  of  the  fitted  ends  of  the  hoard.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
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2.  Fig.:  To  adjust  or  fit  together  exactly;  to 
cause  two  things  to  fit  into  or  correspond  exactly 
with  each  other. 

“Everything  also  has  been  adapted  to  it,  and,  as  it  were, 
fitted  and  dovetailed  into  it.” — Brougham. 

II.  Carp.:  To  unite  by  means  of  dovetails. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fit  into  or  correspond  with 
exactly. 

do  ve-tail,  s.  &  a.  [Dovetail,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Joinery:  A  flaring  tenon  adapted  to.  fit  into  a 
mortise  with  receding  sides,  to  prevent  withdrawal 


Dovetails. 

a.  The  parts  detached.  b.  Fitted  together. 

in  the  direction  of  the  tension  it  will  be  exposed  to 
in  the  structure.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  dove¬ 
tails  of  wood  (joggles)  to  connect  stones  at  the 
corners  of  their  edifices. 

2.  Masonry:  Dovetailing  of  ashlar-work  was 
occasionally  adopted  in  olden  times,  but  was  first 
reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  Smeaton  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 

B.  Asadj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
dovetail  box-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  form  of  rabbet-plane  for  dressing 
dovetails. 

dovetail- cutter,  s.  A  rotary  cutter  with  a  flar¬ 
ing  bit  used  for  ooring  dovetails. 

dovetail-file,  s.  A  thin  file  with  a  tin  or  brass 
back,  like  the  stiffener  of  a  dovetail  or  tenon  saw. 

dovetail-binge,  s.  A  hinge  whose  leaves  are 
wider  at  their  outer  edges,  than  at  their  hinging 
edges  ;  a  hinge  whose  attaching  portions  are  branch¬ 
ing  and  divergent,  like  a  swallow’s  tail. 

dovetail-joint,  s.  The  junction  of  two  pieces  by 
means  of  splayed  tenons  and  corresponding  mor¬ 
tises  of  the  respective  parts.  [Dovetail.] 

dovetail-marker,  s.  A  device  for  marking  the 
dovetail  tenons  or  mortises  on  the  respective 
boards.  The  two  plates  of  the  frame  are  set  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  each  has  a  scribing 
edge  adapted  to  mark  its  side  of  the  dovetail ;  one 
plate  is  adjustable  to  regulate  the  widths  and  dis¬ 
tances,  the  adjustable  gauge  plate  affording  a 
guide  in  setting  the  marker  for  the  next  scribe. 

dovetail-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  molding  used  in  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  dovetail. 

dovetail-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  side-rabbet  plane  with  a  very  narrow 
sole,  which  may  be  made  by  inclination  to  dress  the 
sides  of  dovetail  tenons  or  mortises.  The  side- 
rabbet  plane  may  have  an  under-cutting  bit  with  a 
flat  lower  edge,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
mortise. 

dovetail-plates,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  Plates  of  metal  let  into  the  stern-post 
and  keel  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them  together.  Similar 
plates  are  used  for  joining  the  stem-foot  with  the 
fore-end  of  the  keel. 

dovetail-saw,  s. 

1.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  dovetail-tenon  on  the  ends 
of  boards ;  or  cutting  the  dovetail-mortises  in  the 
face  or  ends  of  boards  to  receive  the  said  tenons. 
There  are  several  varieties.  One  consists  of  a  pair 
of  circular  saws  running  in  planes,  bearing  such 
angular  relation  to  each  other  as  to  give  the  re¬ 
quired  obliquity  to  the  kerfs.  In  dovetailing-ma¬ 
chines  rotary  cutters  work  to  a  given  line,  and  also 
remove  the  material  between  the  Cheeks  of  oppo¬ 
site  dovetail  tenons.  Gangs  of  circular  saws  on  a 
mandrel  are  constructed  and  arranged  to  do  the 
same. 

2.  A  small  tenon-saw  adapted  for  cutting  dove¬ 
tails.  It  has  fifteen  teeth  to  the  inch,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  about  nine  inches  in  length. 

3.  A  saw  having  two  cutting  edges,  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  other ;  one  edge  makes  the  side  kerf, 
the  other  the  bottom  kerf. 

.  dovetail-wire,  s.  A  kind  of  wire,  wedge-shaped 
in  cross-section. 

d6  ve-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dovetail,  v.] 


dowager 

do  ve-tail -i-ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dovetail,  v.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  art  of  fastening  by  mean3 
of  dovetails. 

dovetailing-maebine,  s.  A  machine  having  a 
gang  of  chisels  or  saws  for  cutting  dovetail -mortises 
or  the  kerfs  therefor. 

dSv’-Ish,  *dove-yshe,  a.  [Eng.  dov(e ) ;  -ish.} 
Dove-like,  innocent. 

“  Contempte  of  thys  world,  doveyshe  simplicitie,  ser- 
pentlike  wysdome.” — Confut.  of  N.  Shaxton  (1546),  sign.  G. 
iv.  b. 

dow(l),v.  i.  [Do,  v.] 

1.  To  be  able. 

“  This  gear  is  mine,  and  I  must  manage  it  as  I  dow.”— 
Scott  ■  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  avail,  to  profit,  to  be  of  any  worth  or  force, 

“  So  this  argument  dow  not,  Christ  is  offered  to  all,  ergo, 

he  is  receaued  of  all.” — Bruce:  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament. 
G.  7,  a. 

3.  To  thrive:  respecting  bodily  health. 

“  Do  whate’er  we  can, 

We  never  can  thrive  or  dow.” 

Ramsay  Poems,  ii.  249. 

4.  To  thrive  morally :  to  prosper  in  trade,  &c. 

5.  To  dare. 

6.  To  be  of  value  or  worth. 

“  Ten  pece  of  auld  clathis,  quhilkis  dow  nathing.” — 
Inventories  (1539).  p.  50. 

dow  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dove,  v.] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither :  applied  to  flowers,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  &c. ;  also  to  a  faded  complexion :  “  He’s  quite 
dourd  in  the  color.”  (Scotch.) 

2.  To  lose  freshness ;  to  become  putrid  in  some 
degree. 

“  Cast  na  out  the  flow’ll  water  bill  ye  get  the  fresh.” — 
Ramsay:  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  21. 

3.  To  doze ;  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  state. 

“  Syne  piece  and  piece  together  down  they  creep, 

And  crack  till  baith  dow’d  o’er  at  last  asleep.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  75. 

4.  To  trifle  with  ;  to  neglect. 

“  Good  day,  kind  Maron,  here  the  wark’s  ne’er  dow’df 

The  hand  that’s  diligent  ay  gathers  gowd.” 

Morison:  Poems,  p.  161. 

*dow  (3),  *dowe,  v.  t.  [Fr.  douer;  from  Lat. 
doto=  to  endow;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry.] 

1.  To  endow ;  to  give  a  dowry  or  portion  to. 

“Tho  lordschip  that  thei  ben  dowed  with.” — Wycliffe ; 

Select  Works,  iii.  159. 

2.  To  give  over,  to  commit. 

“  O  lady  my  n, 

To  whom  for  evere  mo  myn  herte  I  dowe.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v.  229. 
dow,  s.  [Dove.]  Dove ;  a  term  of  endearment. 

“  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

dow-cot,  dow-cate,  s.  A  dove-cote  (q.  v.). 
dOW  (1),  dhow,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel,  gen¬ 
erally  from  150  to  250  tons’  burthen,  by  measurement 
about  85  feet  long  from  stem  to  stern,  20  feet  9  inches 
broad,  and  11  feet  6  inches  deep.  It  is  grab  built, 
with  ten  or  twelve  ports,  and  designed  for  war.  There 
is  but  one  mast,  which  reaches  forward  to  support  a 
heavy  lateen  sail,  and  afford  room  for  it  to  be  raised 
or  lowered.  Many  Arab  dows  trade  between  the 
south  of  Arabia  and  India ;  others  cruise  as  pirates 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  (Mr.  Edye: 
Journal  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.,  i.,  11, 12.) 
dow  (2),s.  [Dow(l),v.]  Worth, avail, value, force, 
dow  (3) ,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  dower.] 
dow-purse,  s.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
anciently  put  into  a  purse  and  presented  at  the 
wedding  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  her  person.  The  custom,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  obtained  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans.  (Wharton,  <&c.) 

ddw'-U-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (3),  v. ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  endowed ;  entitled  to  a  dower. 

“  At  the  age  of  nine  years  she  is  dowable.” — Cowel. 
*dow'-age  (age  as  lg) ,  s.  [Eng.  dow ,‘  -age.]  An 
endowment,  a  dower. 

“  Thy  revenues  cannot  reach 

To  make  her  dowage  of  so  rich  a  jointure.” 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

dow'-ager  (ager  as  Ig-er),  s.  [Eng.  dowag(e) ; 
-er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  title  given  to  a  widow  to  distinguish  her 
from  the  wife  of  her  husband’s  heir,  bearing  the 
same  name  or  title.  The  widow  of  a  king,  after  the 
marriage  of  his  successor,  is  called  Queen  Dowager. 

“  I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  An  old  lady. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wh3.t,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


dowager-queen 

II.  Law :  A  Widow  endowed  or  having  a  jointure ; 
a  widow  who  either  enjoys  a  dower  from  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband,  or  who  has  property  of  her  own 
brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage,  and 
settled  on  her  after  his  decease. 

dowager-queen,  s.  The  same  as  Queen-dow- 

AGEB  (q.  V.)  [I.  1.] 

dow  -ager-i§m  (ager  as  lg-er),  s.  [Eng.  dow¬ 
ager;  -ism.]  The  state,  rank,  or  condition  of  a  dow¬ 
ager  ;  formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager. 

*dow -aire,  *dow-ayre,  s.  [Fr.  douaire.]  A 
dowry. 

“Ther  as  ye  profre  one  such  dowayre 
As  I  ferst  brought.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,724,  8,725. 

*ddw  -a-rl-ar,  *dow-ri-er,  s.  [Fr.  douairibre.] 
A  dowager. 

“  In  presence  of  the  Quenis  Grace,  Marie,  Quene  Do w- 
ariar  and  Regent  of  the  realme  of  Scotland,  and  thre 
Estatis  in  this  present  Parliament,  compeirit  Maister 
Henrie  Lauder,  Aduocat  to  our  Souerane  Ladie.”-Acfs: 
Marie ,  1555  (ed.  1566),  ch.  xxviii. 

*dow  -3,t,  *dow-att,  s.  [Divet.]  A  thin  flat 
turf. 

“Freedome  of  foyage,  pasturage,  fewall,  faill,  dowatt.” 
— Acts.-  James  V.,  1593  (pd.  1814),  p.  17. 

♦dowde,  *doude,  s.  [Dowdy.]  A  dowdy,  a  slat¬ 
tern. 

“In  thy  rage  calle  her  foule  dowde .” — Breton:  A  Mur- 
murer,  p.  9. 

dow  -djf,  *dOW-die,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
dow  (l),v.,  and  dawdle .] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  inelegant, 
vulgar-looking  woman. 

“  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench;  Dido  a 
dowdy;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy;  Helen  and  Hero  hildings  and 
harlots.” — Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  ill-dressed,  vulgar-looking. 

“  No  housewifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew; 

To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew.” 

Gay. 

dow  -dy-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dowdy;  -ish.]  Dowdy, 
awkward,  vulgar-looking,  ill-dressed. 

A  fifth  looks  vulgar,  dowdyish ,  and  suburban.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  lxvi. 

dowed,  dowd,  a.  [Dow  (2),  v.] 

1.  Dead,  flat,  spiritless. 

2.  Applied  to  meat  beginning  to  become  putrid. 

dow  -el,  *doul,  *dow-el,  *dow-el-ege,  s.  [Fr. 

douille— a  socket;  Lat.  ductile,  from  duco= to  lead, 
to  draw.] 

1.  A  pm  used  to  connect  adjacent  pieces,  pene¬ 
trating  a  part  of  its  length  into  each  piece  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  junction.  It  may  be  per¬ 
manent  and  glued  into  each  piece,  as  in  the  boards 
forming  the  leaf  of  a  table.  Or  it  may  serve  as  a 
joint  to  hold  detachable  pieces  in  position,  as  the 
parts  of  a  flask.  The  slabs  of  calcareous  gypsum 
or  “Mosul  marble  ”  which  line  the  adobe  palaces 
of  Nimroud  were  united  by  wooden  and  bronze 
dowel-pins.  The  several  blocks  in  each  layer  of 
masonry  in  Smeaton’s  Eddystone  [English]  light¬ 
house  were  cramped  together,  and  the  iayers  were 
prevented  from  slipping  on  each  other  by  oaken 
dowels. 

“  The  bases  and  frusta  of  the  columns  were  united  by 
copper  dowels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali¬ 
carnassus.”-—  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  1881,  pt.  iv. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  as  a  means 
of  nailing  lining  or  finishing  work  thereto ;  a  dook. 

3.  Wooden  pins  used  to  fasten  the  parts  of  the 
felloe  of  a  wheel  together. 

dowel-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace.  The  semi-cylinder  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  barrel  of  the  bit  terminates  in  a  conoidal 
cutting  edge ;  it  is  also  called  a  Spoon-bit.  [Bit.] 

dowel-joint,  s.  A  junction  formed  by  means  of 
a  dowel-pin  or  pins,  such  as  the  heading  pieces  of  a 
tight  barrel  head. 

dowel-pin,  s.  A  pin  or  peg  uniting  two  portions, 
as  the  pieces  of  heading  for  a  cask ;  a  dowel. 

dow '-el,  *dowl,  v.  t.  [Dowel,  s.]  To  fasten  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  dowels  or  pins  inserted  in  the 
edges. 

dow  -eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dowel,  v.] 

dow  -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dowel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  At  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.;  The  act  of  fastening  together  by 
means  of  dowels. 

doweling-machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  for  boring  the  dowel-holes 
in  the  meeting  edges  of  the  pieces  which  form  the 
heads  of  tight  casks. 
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dow-er,  *dow-aire,  *dow-ayre,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

doaire ;  Fr.  douaire ;  Low  Latin  dotarium,  from 
Lat.  doto= to  endow,  to  dower ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)= a 
dower ;  do=to  give.] 

1.  An  endowment ;  that  with  which  any  person  or 
thing  is  endowed. 

“  The  hour 

Which  led  me  to  that  lady’s  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation’s  dower.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  vii. 

2.  The  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  marriage. 

“  We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish, 

Our  daughters’  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 

May  be  prevented  now.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  The  right  which  a  widow  has  to  a  certain  share 
— i.  e.,  one-third — of  her  deceased  husband’s  real 
estate. 

“  A  widow’s  dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  instead  of 
a  third.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*4.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 

5.  A  gift,  an  endowment. 

“  For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 

To  raise  the  convent’s  eastern  toweY.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  3. 

IT  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  widow  takes  a 
third  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as  her  husband 
died,  entitled  to,  for  seizin  is  not  here  necessary, 
and  in  which  her  title  to  dower  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  barred.  This  mode  of  providing  for  a  widow 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Saxon  constitution  of  England,  from  which 
country  our  laws  are  derived ;  for,  in  the  laws  of 
King  Edmund,  the  wife  is  directed  to  be  supported 
wholly  out  of  the  personal  estate.  Afterward,  as 
maybe  seen  in  gavelkind  tenure,  the  widow  became 
entitled  to  an  estate  in  one-half  of  the  lands,  pro¬ 
vided  she  remained  chaste  and  unmarried ;  as  is 
usual  also  in  copyhold  dowers,  or  freebench.  Some 
have  ascribed  dower  to  the  Normans,  but  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  feudal  system  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  person  endowed 
must  be  the  actual  wife  of  the  party  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  If  she  be  divorced  a  vinculo  she  shall 
not  be  endowed ;  but  a  judicial  separation  does  not 
destroy  the  dower.  ( Blackstone .) 

dow  -er,  v.  t.  [Doweb,  s.] 

1.  To  endow ;  to  give  as  a  dowry. 

“  Dowered  with  our  curse.” — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  a  marriage  portion. 

“  She  shall  be  dowered  as  never  child  before.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad, 

dow  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Doweb,  v.] 
dow  -er-less,  a.  [Eng .  dower ; -less.]  Without 
a  portion  or  dower ;  destitute  of  a  dower. 

“  Thy  dowerless  daughter.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

dowf,  dolf,  *dowff,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  daufr  =  deaf, 
dull.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dull,  flat;  denoting  a  lack  of  spirit  or  anima¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Dolf  wox  thare  spirits,  thar  hie  curage  down  fell.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  76,  24. 

2.  Melancholy,  gloomy. 

“  How  dowf  looks  gentry  with  an  empty  purse.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  54. 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  drowsy,  stupid. 

“The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowf  as  a  sexagenary.” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xliii. 

4.  Inactive,  lethargic. 

5.  Hollow,  dull :  applied  to  sound. 

6.  Silly,  frivolous. 

7.  Inert,  wanting  force  for  vegetation ;  as,  dowf 
land. 

8.  Wanting  the  kernel  or  substance;  as,  &  dowf 
nut. 

9.  Dull  to  the  eye,  thick ;  as,  a  dowf  day. 

B.  As  subst. .  A  stupid,  dull  fellow  ;  a  numskull. 

“All  Carrick  crys — gin  this  dowf  were  drouned.” 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  56,  st.  14. 

dowf-art,  dof-art,  doof-art,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
dowf;  suff.  -art.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Stupid,  destitute  of  spirit. 

“  The  silly  dofart  coward.” 

Poems  in  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  24. 

2.  Melancholy,  sad,  gloomy,  depressed  in  spirits. 

3.  Feeble,  inefficient. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  dull,  heavy-headed,  inactive  fel¬ 
low. 

“  Then  let  the  doofarts,  fash’  wi’  spleen, 

Cast  up  the  wrang  side  of  their  een.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  342. 

dow'-ie,  dcT^ -jf,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (2),  v. ;  - y ■  ] 
Dull,  melancholy,  in  bad  health;  in  bad  tune; 
partly  withered. 

“And  then,  if  yo’re  dowie,  I  will  sit  wi’  you  agliff  in  the 
evening  mysell.” — Scott.  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xliv. 


down 

*dow'-ing,  *dow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  endowing;  an  endow¬ 
ment,  a  portion. 

“Maydens  schulde  be  wedded  withoute  dowynge.” — 
Trevisa,  iii.  37. 

dowks,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fissure  in  a 
rock  ;  the  contents  of  such  a  fissure.  ( Rossiter .) 

*dowl,  v.  t.  [Dowel,  v.]  To  fasten  or  join  to¬ 
gether  with  dowels. 

“  These  boards  are  glued  together  and  dowled.” — 
Archceologia,  xxxvi.  458. 

dowl,  s.  [A.  S.  dcel—a.  part  or  portion.]  A  divis¬ 
ion.  [Dole,  s.] 

IT  Dowl  and  deal:  A  division. 

dow  -las,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skinner  re¬ 
fers  it  to  Dourlaus,  a  town  in  Picardy,  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  very  commonly 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
also  a  strong  calico  made  in  imitation  of  the  linen 
fabric. 

“  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas;  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers’  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

“The  cleanly  aid  of  dowlas  smocks.” — Gay. 

ddwle  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  douille.]  One  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  which  make  up  the  blade  of  a  feather; 
feathery  or  wool-like  down. 

“  One  dowie  that's  in  my  plume.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

dowie  (2),  s.  [Dowl,s.] 

dowle-stones,  s.  pi.  Stones  dividing  lands. 

*dOW’-less,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (1),  v. ;  -Zess.]  Feeble, 
without  energy  or  spirit,  unhealthy. 

down  (l),  *doun,  *doune,  *downe,  *dune,  s. 

[A.  S.  dun,  from.  Ir.  &  Gael.  dun= a  hill,  a  fort, 
cogn.  with  A.  S.  tun= a  fort,  inclosure,  town  ;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  duna;  Ger.  diine;  Fr.  dune.] 

1.  A  mount,  a  low  hill. 

“  On  the  fot  of  the  dune  the  men  clepen  munt  Oliuete.” 
— Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  89. 

2.  A  long,  naked  tract  of  hilly  land,  principally 
used  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

“  Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town.” 

Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

3.  A  ridge  or  bank  of  sand,  &c.,  cast  up  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  or  wind  along  or  near  a  shore. 

“Behind  it  a  gray  down. 

With  Danish  barrows.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  6,  7. 

*4.  A  plain,  or  bare,  open  piece  of  ground  on  the 
top  of  a  hill. 

“  They  went  to  a  certaine  downe  or  playne.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  665. 

5.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  to  the  roadstead  for  ship¬ 
ping  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  between 
the  North  and  South  Forelands. 

“  About  three  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs.” — Cook: 
First  Voyage  (Conclusion). 

down  (2),  s.  [Icel.  dunn ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dun; 
Dan.  duun;  Dut.  dons;  O.  H.  Ger.  duni;  German 
daune.  ( Skeat .)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  fine,  soft  plumage  of  birds  under  the 
feathers,  and  especially  on  the  breasts  of  water- 
fowl. 

“  A  tender,  weakly  constitution  is  very  much  owing  to 
the  use  of  down  beds.” — Locke. 

*2.  A  bed,  as  made  of  feathers. 

“  We  with  waking  cares  and  restless  thoughts, 

Lie  tumbling  on  our  down,  courting  the  blessing 
Of  a  short  minute’s  slumber.” 

Denham:  Sophy,  v.  L 

3.  The  first  soft,  downy  hair  on  the  human  face. 

“Then,  past  a  boy,  the  callow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid  viii.  213,  214, 

4.  The  soft  pubescence  of  plants ;  the  little  feath¬ 
er-like  or  hair-like  substance  by  means  of  which  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants  are  transported  to  a  distance. 

“Any  light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind, 
sheweth  a  wind  at  hand;  as  when  feathers,  or  down  of 
thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air.” — Bacon:  Natural  His¬ 
tory. 

5.  Football :  The  act  of  putting  the  ball  down  for 
a  scrimmage. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tins;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia'n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


down 


down 
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*11.  Fig. :  Anything  that  soothes  or  mollifies;  a 
place  of  ease,  comfort,  or  rest. 

“Thou  bosom  softness!  clown  of  all  my  cares! 

I  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breast 

To  a  forgetfulness  of  all  my  griefs, 

And  yet  be  happy.”  Southern:  Oroonoko,  v.  5. 

down-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Onopordum  acanthium,  from  the  leaves 
being  covered  over  with  a  long,  hairy  wool  or  cot¬ 
tony  down.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

down,  *don,  *doun,  *downe,  *dun,  *dun e,prep., 
adv.,  a.,  s.  &  inter j.  [A  corrupt,  by  loss  of  initial  a 
of  Mid.  Eng.  a-down,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  of- 
dune= off  or  from  the  hill.]  [Down  (1),  s. ;  Adown.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Along  in  a  descending  direction  ;  adown  ;  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  elevation  or  position. 

“Bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek.” 

Milton  II  Penseroso,  105-7. 

2.  Toward  the  mouth  or  place  of  discharge  of  a 
river,  &c.,  in  the  sea  or  a  lake  ;  in  a  direction  with 
the  stream. 

“  Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

II.  Fig. :  In  a  direction  from  the  capital  or  seat 
.  of  government  of  a  country  to  the  provinces,  or 
from  the  chief  terminus  of  a  railway,  &c.,  to  the 
subordinate  lines  or  stations. 

IT  (1)  Down  the  sound:  In  the  direction  of  the 
ebb-tide  toward  the  sea. 

(2)  Down  town:  Toward  or  in  the  city.  ( Col¬ 
loquial .) 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Toward  the  ground,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
elevation  or  position  ;  in  a  descending  direction. 

“Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odor  ran.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  601. 

2.  Measuring  from  a  higher  point  to  a  lower ;  as 
far  down  as. 

“  The  wombe  and  al  down  to  the  kne.” 

Gower,  i.  24. 

3.  On  or  to  the  ground. 

“  Thai  fel  don  than  at  Joseph  fete.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  4,929. 

4.  From  the  sky  upon  the  earth. 

“  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength.” 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

5.  To  the  earth ;  to  this  world. 

“  When  God  of  old  came  down  from  heaven 

In  power  and  wrath  He  came.” 

Keble:  Christian  Year;  Whitsunday. 

6.  Below  the  horizon. 

“  The  moon  is  down.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

7.  On  the  ground,  or  on  some  lower  elevation  ;  as, 
to  sit  down. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  From  former  to  later,  more  recent,  or  the 
present  times. 

2.  To  or  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  From  a  larger  to  a  less  bulk. 

“What  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  deboction,  is 
continued  to  be  boiled  down,  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
water,  to  a  sapid  fat.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

4.  In  or  to  a  state  of  disgrace  or  disrepute. 

“A  man  who  has  written  himself  down.” — Addison. 

5.  In  or  to  a  state  of  dejection,  depression,  or 
humility. 

*6.  Positively,  downright. 

“  Here’s  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him, 

And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

7.  Downstairs,  out  of  bed. 

“  Is  she  not  down,  so  late?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

8.  On  paper,  &c. ;  on  record ;  as,  to  write  down  a 
statement. 

“Prick  him  down.” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 

9.  To  a  lower  price  or  value  ;  as,  Wheat  has  gone 
down. 

(1)  To  be  or  come  down  upon: 

(а)  To  seize  with  rapidity. 

(б)  To  find  fault  with ;  to  rate  soundly. 

(2)  To  be  down  upon  one's  luck:  To  be  unlucky  or 
unfortunate.  {Slang.) 

“He  is  down  upon  his  luck;  he  knows  he  is  coming  to  an 
end.” — Charles  Reade:  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  To  be  down  at  heel : 

(a)  Literally: 

(i)  To  have  the  upper  part  of  the  heel  turned 
down. 


(ii)  To  have  on  shoes  which  have  the  heels  turned 
down. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  slovenly,  slipshod,  seedy,  or  dis¬ 
reputable. 

(4)  Up  and  down : 

(a)  Here  and  there,  backward  and  forward. 

*(&)  Altogether,  in  every  way. 

“  Up  and  down,  she  doth  resemble  thee.” — Shakesp  : 
Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

(c)  All  through,  throughout. 

“  She  says  up  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest  son  is 
like  you.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(5)  To  go  down : 

(а)  Univ. :  To  leave  the  university  for  the  vaca¬ 
tion. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  admitted,  allowed,  or  received ;  to 
prove  acceptable. 

(б)  To  be  down  in  the  mouth:  To  be  chapfallen, 
discouraged,  or  dispirited. 

(7)  To  turn  down:  To  slight;  to  disappoint;  to 
“  go  back  on ;”  to  abandon.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

C.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  On  the  ground. 

“  Our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  seeing  it  so  often  near  fall¬ 
ing,  without  being  ever  actually  down.” — Goldsmith:  The 
Bee,  No.  iv. 

2.  Below  the  horizon.  [B.  I.6.] 

3.  Formed  or  directed  downward. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Downcast,  dejected,  depressed. 

“  He  was  a  good  man,  though  much  down  in  spirit.” 

Runyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.  (Introd.) 

*2.  Downright,  plain,  direct. 

“  Her  many  down  denials.” — Beaumont  db  Fletcher. 

3.  Lower  in  price  or  value ;  as,  Wheat  is  down. 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depression  or  low  state  of  fortune;  as,  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life. 

2.  A  state  of  mental  depression  or  dejection. 

E.  As  interjection : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  go,  come ,  or  fall  down. 

“  Down!  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  For  pay  or  lay  doivn. 

3.  Followed  by  with  for  throw,  take,  or  pull  doivn. 

“  Down  with  her,  down  with  her,  even  to  the  ground.” — 

Psalm  cxxxvii.  7. 

♦down,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Down,  prep.,  <&c.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cast  down ;  to  subdue,  to  conquer, 
to  tame. 

“  The  hidden  beauties  seemed  in  wait  to  lie. 

To  down  proud  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

*i\Down  brakes :  A  signal  given  by  the  engineer  of  a 
railway  train  to  his  brakemen  to  put  on  the  brakes. 

“  The  engineer,  when  he  discovered  that  the  switch 
had  been  left  open,  tried  to  put  on  all  the  brakes  and 
whistled  for  down  brakes,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.” — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  17,  1894. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  go  down  to  a  lower  place ;  to  descend. 

“If  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.” — 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii,  5. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  go  down,  to  be  accepted,  to  be  admitted ;  to 
be  palatable. 

“  Probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at  first 
hearing.” — Locke. 

2.  To  be  digested. 

“  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will 

down.” — Locke:  On  Education,  §  14. 

If  To  down  with:  To  pull  or  tear  down.  [Down, 
inter  j.  (3)] 

“  He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart’s  dearest  wish;  let  him  ask  it  and  have  ! 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

down-bear,  v.  t.  To  bear  down,  to  depress. 

down-beard,  s.  The  winged  seed  of  the  thistle 
or  sow-thistle. 

“  Like  an  idle  globular  down-beard.  Every  word  of  it  a 
potential  seed  of  infinite  new  down-beards  and  volumes.” 
— Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  263. 

down-bearing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Down-beae.] 
down-bow,  s. 

Music :  The  bow  drawn  over  the  strings  from  the 
heel  or  holding  part  of  the  bow  to  the  point ;  the 
greatest  power  of  tone  in  the  strings  is  elicited  by 
the  down  bow,  and  accordingly  it  is  generally 
used  on  the  accented  beats  of  a  bar.  ( Stainer  cfc 
Barrett.) 

down -  calling,  *doun  -  calling,  s.  A  crying 
down,  a  depreciation  by  public  proclamation. 

“  Douncalling  of  the  dolouris  [dollars]:'— Aberdeen  Reg. 


down- calving,  a.  Beady  for  calving. 

“  A  herd  of  fifty  newly-calved  and  down^calving  cows 
and  heifers.” — London  Times. 

down-cast,  a.  &s.  [Downcast.] 
down-come,  doun-come,  s. 

1.  Descent ;  the  act  of  descending. 

“  The  sey  coistis  and  the  feildis 
Besoundis,  at  doun-come  of  the  harpies.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  75,  4L 

2.  A  fall,  in  whatever  sense.  Down-come  in  the 
mark et=  the  fall  of  prices. 

3.  Overthrow. 

“It  had  amaist  a  down-come  at  the  Reformation,  when 
they  pu’d  down  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Perth.” — 
Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Degradation  in  rank. 

“  My  ain  grandfather,  who  was  the  son  of  a  great 
farmer,  hired  himsel  for  a  shepherd  to  young  Tam  Lin¬ 
ton,  and  mony  ane  was  wae  for  the  down-come .” — Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  March,  1823,  p.  314. 

down-coming,  *downe-comming,  s.  Descent, 
the  act  of  descending. 

“He  commeth  downe  in  such  aboundance  of  glorious 
light,  as  Babell  can  stande  no  longer,  no  more  then  could 
Sodome,  after  the  Angel,  his  dou^te-comming  to  see  it.” — 
Forbes:  On  the  Revelation,  p.  180. 

down-ding,  s.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  sleet, 
or  snow. 

down-draught,  s. 

1.  Lit.  (pron.  down-draft ) :  A  draught  or  current 
of  air  down  a  mine,  chimney,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  (pron.  down-dr&t) :  Whatsoever  depresses, 
(Used  both  lit.  and  met.) 

“  Keep  vi’lence  aff  our  head,  we  yield 
To  nae  down-draught.” — Picken:  Poems,  i.  68. 

down-draw,  s.  Overloading  weight;  some  un¬ 
toward  circumstance  in  one’s  lot. 

“’Neath  poortith’s  sair  down-draw, 

Some  o’  ye  fag  your  days  awa.” 

Picken:  Poems,  i.  79. 

down- drug,  s.  What  prevents  one  from  rising 
in  the  world. 

“  Sae  love  in  our  hearts  will  wax  stranger  and  mair, 
Thro’  crosses  and  down-drug,  and  poortith  and  care.” 

Northern  Antiquities,  p.  429. 
down-easter,  s.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  New 
England.  (U.  S.) 

*down-gate,  *downe-gate,  s.  A  going  down,  a 
descent. 

“  Downe-gate,  or  downe  goynge.  Descensus.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

down-getting,  s.  Success  in  obtaining. a  reduc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  downe-getting  of  the  xii  deneris  [deniers]  taking 
of  merchandis  gudis.” — Aberd.  Reg.  A.  (1563),  v.  25. 

*down-gyved,  a.  Hanging  down  like  the  loose 
cincture  which  confines  the  fetters  round  the  ankles. 
[Gyve.] 

“His  stockings,  fouled, 

TJngartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

down-had,  s.  Anything  that  depresses  one, 
whether  in  respect  to  growth  or  external  circum¬ 
stances. 

down-haul,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  hauling  down  a  staysail,  jib, 
or  other  fore-and-aft  sail.  With  staysails  it  passes 
along  the  stay  through  the  cringles,  and  is  attached 
to  the  upper  corner, 
down-haul,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  haul  or  pull  down, 

down-hauler,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Down-hatjl  (q.  v.). 
down-hawl,  s.  [Down-haul.] 
down-line,  s. 

Rail. :  That  line  of  a  railroad  which  leads  from 
the  main  terminus  toward  the  subordinate  stations. 

*down-look,  s.  Dissatisfaction  or  displeasure, 
as  expressed  by  the  countenance  ;  scorn,  contempt t. 

“  ’Twas  not  for  fear  that  I  my  fouks  forsook, 

And  ran  the  hazard  of  their  sair  down-look." 

Ross :  Helenore,  p.  84. 
down-pouring,  s.  An  effusion  or  outpouring. 

A  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit.” — Society  Contend.,  p.  40. 

down-putting,  *doun-putting,  s.  Dejection, 
as  by  dethronement;  the  act  of  putting  to  death 
violently. 

“I  was  a  servand  to  your  father,  and  sal  be  ane  enemie 
to  thame  that  was  the  occasioun  of  his  doun-putting.” — 
Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  226. 

down-razed,  a.  Razed  to  the  ground. 

“  Lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed .” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  (A. 


late,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  ulne,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw! 


down 

*down-roping,  a .  Hanging  down  in  glutinous 
filaments. 

“  Xlie  gu.m.Rown-r oping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes.” 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

down-rush,  s.  A  rush  downward  or  toward  a 
center,  or  from  ''.lie  exterior  to  the  interior  of  a 
body. 

down-set,  s. 

1.  A  beginning  in  any  line  of  business ;  an  estab¬ 
lishment. 

“  You  have  a  hein  down-set .” — Marriage,  i.  120.  (Jamie- 
ton. ) 

2.  Anything  that  produces  great  depression ;  as, 
a  down-set  of  work;  work  that  overpowers  with 
fatigue. 

3.  The  nadir  or  lowest  point. 

“Hie  fortunes  were  for  ever  at  their  down-set .” — Hol¬ 
land:  Camden,  ii.  128. 

*down-setting,  *doun-seting,  s.  The  setting  of 
the  sun. 

“  And  the  same  brod  hung  vp  daylie  fra  the  sone  rysing 
to  the  doun-seting  at  thair  mercat  croce.” — Acts  Jas,  VI., 
1598  (ed.  1814),  p.  174. 

down-share,  s. 

Agric.:  A  turf-paring  plow,  used  in  England, 
where  the  rolling  treeless  tracts  are  called  Downs. 
These  tracts  in  Sussex  are  the  home  of  the  South- 
down  sheep. 

down-sitting,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  going  to  rest ;  repose, 
rest. 

“  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  uprising  ; 
thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off.” — Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

2.  The  session  of  a  court. 

“  Mr.  Gillespie  came  home  at  our  first  down-sitting. ”— 
Baillie’s  Lett.  xi.  261. 

IT  To  do  anything  at  a  down-sittin' :  To  do  it 
Without  rising. 

down-stairs,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  on  a 
lower  floor. 

B.  As  adv.:  At  or  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  ;  to  a  lower  floor. 

down-stroke,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stroke  or  blow  given  downward. 

2.  Penmanship :  A  thick  stroke  made  with  a 
downward  motion  of  the  pen. 

down-tak,  s.  Anything  that  enfeebles  the  body, 
or  takes  it  down.  {Scotch.) 

down-taking,  *doun-taking,  s.  Reduction  in 
price. 

“  Ane  article  of  the  burgh  of  Cowpar,  anent  the  down- 
taking  of  their  custumes.” — Acts  Jas.  VI.,  1581  (ed.  1814), 

p.  214. 

down-through,  doun-through,  adv.  In  the 
low  or  flat  country  ;  as,  “I’m  gaun  doun-through ” 
=1  am  going  to  the  lower  part  of  the  country ;  “He 
bides  doun-through" =he  resides  in  the  lower  part. 
{Scotch.) 

down-throw,  *doun-thrau,  v.  t.  To  overthrow. 

“The  spreit  of  Sathan  did  rigne  into  him,  as  being  the 
author  of  bludeschedding,  of  inducing  subiectisto  oppres 
and  doun-thrau  thair  maisters,  and  sik  vther  horribil 
crymes.” — Nicol  Mime,  F.  43,  b. 

down-throw,  downthrow,  s. 

Geology  and  Mining : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  down  suddenly  or  more 
gradually,  by  earthquake  or  other  action,  the  strata 
on  one  side  of  a 
fault  to  a  lower 
level  or  plat- 
form  than  _  the 
correspon  ding 
one  on  the 
other. 

“Which  as¬ 
sumes  each  fault 
to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  a 
single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand 
feet.”  —  Ly  ell:  Down-throw. 

Manual  of  Geol.,  ch.  v. 

•  2.  The  strata  thus  cast  down. 

Let  C  d  be  a  “fault”  which  has  severed  the 
strata  and  made  them  not  continuous,  then  there 
is  a  down-throw  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fault, 
so  that  the  bed  E  F  has  been  sunk  to  the  lower  level 
j  k,  the  bed  F&toKi,  and  g  h  to  l  m.  [Fault.] 

*down- weight,  s.  Full  weight;  sufficient  weight 
to  draw  the  scale  down. 

“In  attributing  due  and  down-weight  to  every  man’s 
gifts.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  59. 

dow'-na,  v.  i.  [A  corruption  of  dow  and  not.']  To 
be  unable.  [Dow,  v.] 

“  And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 

Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg.” —Bums. 
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down'-by,  down-bye,  adv.  [Eng.  down;  by.] 
Down  the  way. 

“.  .  .  or  before  the  marquis,  when  ye  gang  down-by.” 

— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

down  -cast,  a.&s.  [Eng.  down,  and  cast  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cast  or  turned  toward  the  ground;  dejected, 
sad. 

“  Conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  30. 

2.  Sad,  gloomy,  depressed,  dispirited. 

“  The  discourse 

Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  turning  t  r  casting  toward  the 
ground. 

“  Come,  let’s  be  sad,  my  girls; 

That  downcast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 

Shows  a  fine  sorrow.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Maid’s  Tragedy,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overthrow,  misfortune. 

“  .  .  .  and  of  the  downcast  whairinto  now  he  was 
brought.” — Bannatyne’ s  Journal,  p.  493. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  ventilating-shaft  of  a  mine,  down 
which  air  passes  to  the  workings  ;  as  opposed  to  the 
up-cast. 

2.  Geol.:  The  same  as  Down-thkow  (q.  v.). 

*down’-cast-ing,  a.  [Eng.  down,  and  casting.] 

Depressing,  dejecting ;  causing  depression  or  de¬ 
jection. 

down-cast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  downcast;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  downcast  or  dejected ; 
sadness. 

“  Your  doubts  to  chase,  your  downcastness  to  cheer.” 

D.  M.  Moir. 

^downed,  a.  [Eng.  down ,  s.;  -ed.]  Supplied  or 
stuffed  with  down. 

“  What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own  ; 

Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  !” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  213,  214. 

dow  ne -way,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doune,  and  way— 
weigh.]  To  weigh  down ;  to  counterbalance.  ( Spen • 
set-.) 

down-fall,  *down-fal,  s.  [Eng.  down,  and  fall 
(q.  v.).J 

I.  Literally: 

I.  A  fall  or  falling  downward,  or  to  the  ground. 

“  Each  downfal  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour 
From  their  rich  bowels,  rolls  a  silver  shower.” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

*2.  That  which  falls  suddenly  downward;  a  water¬ 
fall. 

3.  A  declivity  in  ground,  a  slope,  a  precipice. 

“We  wad  be  a  great  deal  the  better  o’  twa  or  three  rigs 

aff  Skelfhill  for  a  bit  downfa’  to  the  south.” — Perils  of 
Man,  i.  63. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  sudden  fall,  descent,  or  overthrow  from  a 
position  of  power,  honor,  wealth,  rank,  fame,  &c. ; 
a  loss  of  rank,  honor,  or  position ;  ruin,  destruction, 
disgrace. 

“Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.”  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  The  waning  or  disappearing. 

“  ’Tween  the  spring  and  dovmfall  of  the  light.” 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  108. 

IT  Winter  downfall :  The  practice  of  allowing  the 
sheep  to  descend  from  the  hills  in  winter  to  the 
lower  lands  lying  contiguous. 

“The  proprietors  of  hill  land  pasturages  would  appear 
to  have  obtained  the  right  of  winter  downfall  for  their 
sheep.” — Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.,  p.  127. 

down  -fall-cn,  a.  [Eng.  down ,  and. fallen  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  Lit. :  Fallen  into  ruins ;  ruined,  dilapidated. 

“  The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  downf alien  steep  cliffs 
on  the  farther  side.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Fig. :  Ruined ;  fallen  or  thrown  from  power, 
rank,  or  position. 

“And  gathering  all  whose  madness  of  belief 
Still  saw  a  savior  in  their  downfallen  chief.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

For  the  difference  between  downfall  and  fall, 
see  Fall. 

down-hearted,  a.  [Eng.  down ,  and  hearted.] 
Dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit;  dispirited. 

“  Dinna  be  overly  downhearted  when  ye  see  how  wonder¬ 
fully  ye  are  ta’en  care  o’.” — R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  317. 

down  -bill,  a.&adv.  [Eng.  down ,  and  hill  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sloping  downward,  descending,  de¬ 
clivous. 

“And  the  first  steps  a  downhill  greensward  yields.” 

Congreve. 


downrigMly 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Lit.:  On  a  slope  downward  or  descent. 

“Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace; 

And  though  ’tis  downhill  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xv. 

2.  Fig. :  Toward  ruin  or  disgrace ;  as,  Ho  is  going 
fast  downhill. 

*ddwn-let,  s.  [English  down,  and  suff.  -let.]  A 
passage  down. 

“A  downlet  to  that  bottomless  pit.” — Allestree:  Forty 
Sermons,  i.  137. 

*ddwn'-l6oked,  a.  [En g.doivn;  look:  -ed.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  dejected  look;  dispirited,  depressed,  gloomy, 
sad. 

“  Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 

Downlooked,  unwilling  to  be  seen.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  19. 

down'-ly-ing,  a.  &  s.  [English  down,  and  lying 
(q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lying  on  the  ground  or  on  a  place  of  rest. 

2.  Fig. :  About  to  be  brought  to  bed  or  in  travail 
of  childbirth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down  or  of  taking  repose. 

2.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest  or  of  taking  repose. 

“  Ail  these  [servants]  were  daily  attending  downlying 

and  uprising.” — Cavendish:  Life  of  Wolsey. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a  child;  childbirth; 
the  time  of  parturition. 

“  Mrs.  Balwhidder  was  at  the  downlying  with  my  eldest 
son.” — Galt:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  91. 

2.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  taking  up  a  position 
before  a  fortified  place  in  order  to  besiege  it. 

“  Perceiving  what  hurt  the  enemy  was  able  to  have  done 
us,  before  our  downlying.” — Monro:  Expedition,  pt.  in, 
p.  16. 

down -pour,  s.  [Eng.  down,  and  pour  (q.  v.).] 
A  very  heavy  and  persistent  shower  of  rain. 

“  About  10,000  people  assembled  in  the  park  despite  the 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.” — London  Times. 

down  -right  (g_h  silent),  *doon-right,  *doun- 
ryght,  *doun  rightes,  *dun-riht,  a.  &  adv. 

[Eng.  doivn,  and  right  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Directed  straight  downward;  direct 
from  above  below. 

“  I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  L 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Directly  to  the  point ;  plain,  evident. 

“  In  these  phenomena  of  sound  we  travel  a  very  little 
way  from  downright  sensible  experience.” — Tyndall:  Frag, 
of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  vii.,  p.  133. 

2.  Open,  apparent,  plain,  undoubted,  undeniable. 

“  Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters ;  and,  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise.” 

C'owper:  Task,  i.  478-80. 

3.  Plain,  undisguised. 

“  I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wisdom  than  a 
foolish  and  affected  eloquence.” — BenJonson:  Discoveries. 

4.  Plain,  artless,  blunt,  straightforward. 

“  Old  Fact  so  stared  him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain 
downright  way,  that  the  count  was  struck  dumb.” — Ad¬ 
dison:  Count  Tariff. 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Lit.:  Straight  or  directly  downward;  right 
down. 

“  A  giant’s  slain  in  fight 
Or  mowed  o’erthwart,  or  cleft  downright.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  plain  terms,  without  ceremony,  plainly, 
bluntly,  directly. 

“  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was.”  — . 
Sliakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

2.  Completely,  thoroughly. 

“  Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 

And  downright  languished.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

3.  Directly,  immediately,  at  once,  straight  off. 

“  She  fell  downright  into  a  fit.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of 
John  Bull. 

down’-rlght-ly  {gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  down¬ 
right  ;  -ly.]  Plainly,  in  plain  or  direct  terms,  down¬ 
right. 

“  Though  they  do  not  downrightly  assert  falsehoods,  yet 
they  breed  sinister  opinions  in  the  hearers.” — Barrow : 
Sermon  on  Prov.  x.  18. 


b611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h?l,  d$L 
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td<5wn  -rlght-ne S S  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  down¬ 
right;  -ness.  J  Plain,  open,  honest,  or  blunt  dealing ; 
plainness,  directness. 

**  O  profane  downrightness ,  if  it  be  opposed  to  this 
dawbing.” — Gomersall:  Serm .  on  St.  Peter  (Dedic.). 

*d<5wn  -steep-f,  a.  [Eng.  doivn;  steep ;  -y.~\ 
V ery  steep  or  precipitous. 

“  He  came  to  a  craggy  and  doumsteepy  rock.” — Florio: 
Trans,  of  Montaigne’s  Essays  (1613),  p.  197. 

down  -trod,  down'-trod-den,  a.  [Eng.  down , 
and  trod ,  trodden.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Trodden  down  or  under  foot. 

2.  Fig. :  Trodden  under  foot,  tyrannized  over, 
oppressed,  trampled  upon. 

“  Downtrodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe.” 

Longfellow :  The  Driving  Cloud. 

down -ward,  down -wards,  *don-ward, 
♦doun-ward,  *downe-ward,  *dune-ward,  ♦dun- 

ward,  adv.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S.  adunweard 
—of  -  dune-  weard.\  [Down,  adv. ;  Waed,  adv.) 

A.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  direction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  from  above,  down  ;  in  a  descending  course  or 

line. 

“  Munekes  eoden  vpward,  munekes  eoden  dunward.” 

Layamon,  ii.  123. 

2.  Toward  a  lower  place  or  elevation. 

‘‘Hills  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  affording  pleasant 
prospects  to  them  that  look  downward  from  them  upon 
the  subjacent  countries.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Toward  the  bottom  or  the  lowest  extremity. 

“  The  crop  es  turned  donward.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  663. 

4.  In  the  lower  parts  ;  at  the  extremities. 

“  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man, 

And  downward  fish.”  Milton;  P.  L.,  462,  463. 

5.  In  the  direction  or  course  from  the  head, 
spring,  or  source,  toward  the  outlet;  as,  to  sail 
downward  toward  the  sea. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent  from 
ancestor  to  descendant ;  lineally,  by  generations. 

“A  ring  the  count  does  wear, 

That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 

From  6on  to  6on,  some  four  or  five  descents.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  7. 

2.  Toward  the  south,  southward. 

“  Sea  he  had  searched,  and  land, 

From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Mseotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob; 

Downward  as  far  antarctic.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  86-9. 

3.  In  course  of  successive  years ;  from  earlier  to 
later  times. 

“  From  the  twelfth  century  downward.” — Burnet:  Hist, 
of  Reformation  (an.  1535). 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  from  any  high  position 
or  elevation  of  rank,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Moving  on  a  declivity ;  extending  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place  or  elevation  ;  descending. 

“  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes; 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble  till, 

With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast, 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast.” 

Milton :  Comus,  40-44. 

*2.  Arched,  curved. 

“  When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere, 

She  lights  the  downward  heaven,  and  rises  there.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  340,  341. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source, 

*2.  Depressed,  dejected,  melancholy,  gloomy. 

“  At  the  lowest  of  my  downward  thoughts,  I  pulled  up 
my  heart  to  remember,  that  nothing  is  achieved  before  it 
be  thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  still  doth  never 
go  forward.” — Sidney. 

downward-discharge  water-wheel,  s.  One 

form  of  the  turbine  or  reaction  water-wheel.  The 
water  is  admitted  at  the  periphery,  from  a  spiral 
chute  which  surrounds  the  wheel,  and,  passing 
inward  in  a  radial  direction,  curves  and  descends 
vertically. 

down  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  down  (2),  s.,  and  weed.] 

Botany : 

1.  Filago  germanica.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Cottonweed.  {Diotis  maritima.) 

*d<5wn-^  (1),  a.  [Down  (1),  s. ;  -?/.]  Having 
downs,  consisting  of  downs. 

“  The  downy  part  of  Ashburton.” — De  Foe:  Tour  through 
Great  Britain,  i.  382. 


down  (2),  a.  [Down  (2),  s. ;  -y.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Covered  with  down :  as  plumage. 

“  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

2.  Covered  with  soft  hair,  pubescence,  or  bloom, 
resembling  fine  down. 

“  My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thoughts; 

Presents  the  downy  peach.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  674,  675. 

3.  Made  of  down  ;  soft  as  down. 

“  Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest, 

Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  19,  20. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Soft  as  down. 

“  Then  o’er  the  chief  Euronyme  the  chaste 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  5,  6. 

2.  Soft,  soothing,  placid,  calm. 

“  Shake  off  this  downy  sleep.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  Cunning,  knowing,  artful.  (Slang.) 

*dowr  -al,  a.  [Eng .dower;  - al .]  Pertaining  to 
or  constituting  a  dower. 

dowr-ess,  s.  [Eng.  dower;  -ess.]  A  woman 
entitled  to  a  dower. 

dow'-ry,  *dow-er-y,  s.  [English  dower;  -y.) 
[Dowek,  s,] 

1.  A  portion  given  or  received  with  a  wife;  a 
dower. 

“  With  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage  dowry.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*2.  A  gift  or  reward  giVen  for  a  wife. 

“  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift  and  I  will  give 
it  thee.”— Gere,  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  A  fortune  or  blessing  given ;  an  endowment,  a 
portion. 

“  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good 
dowry.” — Gen.  xxx.  20. 

♦dbwse  (1),  v.  t.  [Douse.] 

♦dowse  (2),  *douss,  v.  t.  [Dusch.]  To  strike  or 
slap  in  the  face. 

d<5wse,  s.  [Dowse  (2),  u.]  A  slap  on  the  face. 
(Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“Humph!  that’s  another  dowse  for  the  Baronet.” — Cole¬ 
man:  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 

*dow  -set,  s.  [Doucet.] 

*dows  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dowse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Dousing  (q.  v.). 
dowsing-chock,  s.  [Dousing-chock.] 
dowst,  s.  [Dowse  (2), u.] 

*dowt,  v.  t.  [Doubt,  u.] 

dowt-lt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dowt,  ti.]  Feared,  re¬ 
doubted. 

“That  he  wes  the  maist  dowtit  man 
That  in  Carrik  lywyt  than.” 

Barbour:  Bruce,  v.  507. 

dox-6-log -i-a,  s.  [Gr.,from  doa:a=praise,  and 
lego= to  say,  to  proclaim.]  The  Doxology  (q.  v.). 

doxologia  magna,  s.  The  version  of  the  angels’ 
hymn,  “  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,”  sung  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

dox  6-log  -i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  doxolog(y) ;  -ical.) 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  doxology  ;  giving 
praise  to  God. 

“The  three  first  collects  ar«j  noted  to  be  doxological." — 
Hooper:  On  Lent,  p.  353. 

dox-ol  -&-gIze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  doxolog(y) ;  -ize.) 
To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

*d6x-ol-o-gIz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Doxolo- 

GIZE.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  praise 
to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

dox-ol -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  doxologia,  from  doxa= 
praise,  and  lego= to  say,  to  tell ;  Fr.  doxologie .] 

1.  Gen. :  A  hymn  of  praise  or  glory  to  God. 

“David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and 

doxologies,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  has 
kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from  aveng¬ 
ing  myself  with  mine  own  hand.”— South. 

2.  Spec. :  The  hymn  or  song  of  praise — the  “  Gloria 
Patn  —used  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church ;  also  any  metrical  form  of  the  same. 
( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 


*dox'-y,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  duck  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  mistress,  a  prostitute,  a  loose  woman. 

“  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer — 

With,  heigh!  the  doxy  over  the  dale.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale ,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  little  girls. 
Sometimes  written  doxie. 

dox  -f,  dox-ye,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  doze 
(q.  v.).]  Lazy,  restive,  slow.  (Scotch.) 

doylt,  a.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Stupid,  dazed. 

“  Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash! 

Fell  source  o’  mony  a  pain  and  brash ! 

Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash.” 

Bums :  Scotch  Drink. 

*doy  -ly,  s.  [Doily.] 

doze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  dusa— to  doze;  Dan.  dbse; 
Sw.  dial,  dusa;  cf.  A.  S.  dwees^stupid,  stupefied; 
Dut.  dioaas=foolish ;  Dan.  dds= drowsiness.  Con¬ 
nected  with  dizzy,  and  probably  also  with  daze. 
(Skeat.)  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slumber,  to  sleep  lightly. 

“  There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof:  if  he  happened 
to  doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobler  waked  him.” — L’ Estrange. 

2.  To  live  or  pass  one’s  time  in  a  drowsy  manner; 
to  live  in  a  state  of  sleepy  inaction. 

“To  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze. 

They  led  him  soft.”  Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  S2L 

3.  A  boy’s  top  is  said  to  doze,  or  sleep,  when  its 
motion  is  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  so  equable, 
that  it  scarcely  seems  to  move  at  all. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stupefy ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 

“  Two  satyrs,  on  the  ground 
Stretched  at  his  ease,  their  sire  Silenus  found 
Dozed  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load.” 

Dryden •  Virgil,  Eel.  vi.  19-2L 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  drowsy  inaction. 

“  Ohiefless  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign, 

And  navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  617,  618. 

doze-brown,  a.  Snuff-colored.  (Scotch.) 

doze,  s.  [Doze,  v.]  A  light  sleep  or  slumber;  a 
nap. 

“Hewraps  himself  up  in  his  own  warm  skin,  and  en¬ 
joys  a  comfortable  doze.” — Knox:  Essays,  ix. 

dozed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Doze,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  things  that  are  unsound; 
as,  dozed  timber,  a  dozed  rope,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

doz  -en,  *dos-ain,  *dos-ein,  *dos-eine,  *dos- 
eyn,  *dos-eyne,  ♦doz-eyne,  ♦dus-zeyne,  o.  &  s. 
[0.  Fr.  dosaine,  dozaine ;  Fr.  douzaine,  from  O.  Fr.. 
doze;  Fr.  douze— twelve,  with  suff. -ain=Lat.  anus, 
from  Lat.  duodecini—  twelve :  duo— two,  and  decern 
=ten;  Sp.  docena;  Ital.  dozzina;  Ger.  dutzend.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Twelve  in  number. 

“  We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentle¬ 
women.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  great  number ;  indefinitely  many. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  collection  or  aggregate  of  twelve  things. 

“By  putting  twelve  units  together  we  have  the  complex 

idea  of  a  dozen.” — Locke. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

“  Some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  An  indefinite  number,  generally  imply¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity. 

“Knock  them  down  by  the  dozens.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VIII.,  v.  4. 

doz  -er,  s.  [Eng.  doz(e) ;  -er.\  One  who  dozes  or 
passes  his  time  in  drowsy  inaction. 

“Calm,  even-tempered  dozers  through  life.” — Joanna 
Baillie. 

*do  -zl-en,  s.  [Lat.  decern— ten.]  A  territory,  a 
jurisdiction.  (Wharton.) 

*d6'-zin-er,  s.  [Decinek.] 
doz  -i-ness,  s.  [Eng .dozy ; -ness.)  Drowsiness, 
sleepiness. 

“A  man,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds 
a  doziness  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite.” — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

doz-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Doze,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  slumbering;  a  doze,  a 
light  sleep. 

“  Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk  are  sweet, 

Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields.” 

Cowper :  Task,  i.  ICO,  101. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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doz'-JF,  a.  [Eng.  doz{e);  -y.]  Sleepy,  drowsy, 
lethargic,  heavy,  sluggish. 

“  The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

*doz  -zle,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  doze,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
render  stupid ;  to  stupefy. 

“  In  such  a  perplexity  every  man  asks  his  fellow  What’s 
best  to  be  done?  and  being  dozzled  with  fear,  thinks  every 
man  wiser  than  himself.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  142. 

Dp.  Elemental  symbol. 

Chem. :  The  symbol  used  to  denote  the  metal  de- 
cipium  (q.  v.). 

drab  (1),  s.  [Gael.  drabag=  a  slattern ;  Ir.  drabog, 
from  lr.  drab= a  spot,  a  stain.]  [Dbaff.] 

1.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

“  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the 
knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds.” — Shakesp.:  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  slattern,  a  slut,  a  sloven. 

“  So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears.” 

King-.  Art  of  Cookery,  656,  667. 

drab  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wooden  box 
used  in  salt-works  for  holding  the  salt  taken  from 
the  boiling-pans. 

drab  (3),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  drqp=cloth,  from  Low  Lat. 
drappum,  accus.  of  drappus= cloth.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric:  A  thick  woolen  cloth  of  a  dun  color, 
inclining  to  reddish-brown. 

2.  A  dull  brown  or  dun  color. 

3.  A  spot,  a  stain. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  dull  color,  like  the 
cloth  so  called. 

“  The  coloring  of  the  scenery  is  simple  enough — namely, 
plain  drab.” — A  Month  in  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol 
<1855),  p.  61. 

drab-COlor,  s.  The  same  as  Deab,  s.,  2. 

drab-COlOred,  a.  Of  a  drab  or  dull  brown  color. 

**  Dressed  in  a  dark,  drab-colored  coat.” — Sterne:  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey;  The  Mystery. 

drab  (1),  v.  t.  [Deab  (3), s.]  To  spot,  to  stain, 
drab  (2),  v.  i.  [Deab  (1),  s.]  To  follow  or  asso¬ 
ciate  with  loose  women. 

“  O,  he’s  the  most  courteous  physician, 

You  may  drink  or  drab  in’s  company  freely.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

dra'-bg,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  drabe— a  cru¬ 
ciferous  plant,  Lepidium  draba,  not  the  genus 
defined  below.] 

Bot. :  Whitlow  Grass,  a  genus  of  Crucifers,  family 
Alyssid®.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  or  oblong  silicule, 
compressed  or  with  the  valves  slightly  convex,  one- 
nerved  at  the  base,  nerved  or  veined  upward,  with 
many  seeds.  [Eeophfla.] 

‘drab  -ber,  s.  [Eng.  drab,  v. ;  -erf]  One  who 
frequents  or  associates  with  loose  women. 

“I  know  him  well 
For  a  most  insatiate  drabber.” 

Massinger:  City  Madam,  iv.  2. 

drab  -bet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drab  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  drab  twilled  linen,  principally  used  for  men’s 
gabardines  ;  a  coarse  linen  duck. 

“Some  were  as  usual  in  whitey-brown  smocks  of  drab¬ 
bet.” — Hardy:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  ch.  ix. 

*drab  -bing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deab,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  associating 
with  loose  women. 

“  Busied  in  prophane  talk,  drinking,  drabbing,  or  the 
like.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  324. 

drab  -bish,  *drab-bishe,  a.  [Eng.  drab  (1),  s. ; 
-ish.)  Like  a  drab  or  slut,  slovenly,  sluttish. 

“  I  markte  the  drabbishe  sorcerers, 

And  harde  their  dismall  spell.” 

Drant:  Horaces  Satires,  i.  3. 

♦drab -ble,  s.  [Deabble  (l),v.]  Dirt. 

“  Some  fierce  methodistical  drabble.” 

Woolcot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  54.  {Davies.) 

drab  -ble  (1),  *dra-ble,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  form,  from 
drab  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  draggle  or  make  dirty,  as  by  dragging 
through  mud,  water,  or  dirt;  to  befoul. 

2.  To  besmear. 

■“  -She  drabbled  them  oure  wi’  a  black  tade’s  blude, 

An’  baked  a  bannock,  an’  ca’d  it  gude.” 

Rem.  of  Nithsdale  Song;  The  Witch  Cake,  p.  283. 

*3.  To  make  limp  or  draggled  with  wet. 

“  Spreading  their  drabbled  sailes  in  the  full  clue  abroad 
^-drying.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe.  {Davies.) 

drab '-ble  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  fish  for 
barbels  with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed  through  a 
piece  of  lead. 


dpab'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  drabbl{e)  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  drabbles  for  barbel. 

drab -bier  (2),  s.  [Deableb.] 

drab  -bllitg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deabble 

(1) ,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  draggling  or  making 
dirty  or  befouling. 

drab-bling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deabble 

(2) ,  v.]. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fishing  for  barbel  with  a 
rod  and  long  line. 

drab  -ler,  drab’-bler,  s.  [Deab  (2),  s.] 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  canvas  laced  on  the  bonnet  of  a 
sail,  being  an  extension  of  the  bonnet,  as  the  latter 
is  of  the  sail  proper. 

drg-gse'-ng,  s.  [Lat.  draccena;  Gr.  drakaina= 
a  she-dragon,  from  drakon  =  a  dragon.  The  genus 
is  so  named  because  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
several  species  becomes  a  powder  like  dragon’s- 
blood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliace®,  tribe  Asparage®.  Peri¬ 
anth  inferior,  six-partite,  with  nearly  erect  segments 
and  stamens,  six  inserted  in  them ;  filaments  thick¬ 
ened  in  the  middle  anthers ;  linear  styleone,  stigma 
trifid;  ovules,  three-celled,  three-seeded;  fruit,  a 
berry,  with  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  perfect  seeds. 
Formerly,  the  genus  was  so  defined  as  to  include 
nearly  or  quite  thirty  species.  The  well-known 
Draccena  dracox  or  Dragon-tree,  requires  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  its  native  country,  the  Canary  Islands. 
Commencing  as  an  unbranched  endogen  with  linear 
entire  evergreen  sheathing  leaves,  which  leave  an¬ 
nular  scars  as  they  fall  annually,  it  continues  to 
advance  slowly  to  maturity,  the  process,  it  is  said, 
taking  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  Then  the  leaf 
scars  are  gradually  obliterated,  and  branches  begin 
to  be  put  forth.  Next  a  glorious  panicle  of  inflores¬ 
cence  appears  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  of  which,  however,  are  small  and 
greenish-white.  At  an  indefinitely  long  period  it 
begins  to  decay,  which  in  some  cases  it  does  so 
slowly  that  it  seems  as  if  death  would  never  super¬ 
vene.  The  celebrated  Dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Bethencourt  in 
1402  or  1406  described  it  as  old  and  hollow.  It  had 
changed  but  little  from  that  time  till  its  destruction 
in  1867.  {Dragon's-blood  tree.)  It  was  between  70  and 
75  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of 
about  4614.  D.  draco  furnishes  one  of  the  resins 
called  Dragon’s-blood  (q.  v.).  The  tree  called  D.  ter¬ 
minalis,  mentioned  by  Lindley  and  others  as  furnish¬ 
ing  the  Ti  plant  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  next 
named  Cordyline  terminalis,  and  is  now  denomi¬ 
nated  Calodracon  terminalis. 

dra’-canth,  s.  [Tbagacanth.]  Gum-traga- 
canth. 

drachm  {ch  silent),  drach  -ma,  s.  [Gr .drachme, 
from  drassomai=  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  so, 
strictly,  as  much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  both  forms: 

fl)  An  Attic  weight,  about  66  gr.  avoirdupois; 

(2)  An  Eginetan  weight,  about  110 gr.  avoirdupois. 

(3)  A  silver  coin,  worth  six  oboli,  i.  e.,  nearly  1814 
cents,  and  so  about  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius. 

“  To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives 
To  every  several  man  seventy-five  drachmas.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  ( Of  the  form  drachm ) :  The  same  as  DeAm,  s. 
(q.v.) 

*11.  Fig. :  A  small  quantity. 

“I’ve  but  a  drachm  of  learning  and  less  wit.” 

Brome:  To  his  Friend ,  Mr.  J.  B. 

drg-gl  -ng,  drag-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  drakaina—  a  she- 
dragon.] 

Chem. :  The  resin  obtained  on  the  addition  of  sul¬ 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  dragon’s- 
blood  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  the  acid,  forming 
a  yellowish-red  powder,  which  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  reddened  by 
alkalies. 

dra'-CO,  s.  [Lat.,  Gr.  drakon  =a  dragon  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  luminous  exhalation,  or 
ignis  fatuus,  arising  from  marshy  places. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  [Deagon.] 

2.  Zobl.:  [Deagon.] 

dra-co-geph  -a-liim,  s.  [Gr.  drakon=  a  dragon, 
and  kephale= a  head.] 

Botany :  Dragon ’s-head :  a  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Labiat®. 


D.  canariense  is  the  Canary  balm  of  Gilead.  The 
plants  are  odoriferous,  and  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  this  country. 

dra-CO  -m-gn,  a.  [From  D»aco,  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.]  The  same  as 
Deaconic  (2)  (q.v.). 

dra-con'-lc  (1),  a.  [Gr.  drakbn= a  dragon,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  constellation 
Draco,  or  the  Dragon. 

dra-con  -lc  (2),  a.  [From  Draco,  an  Athenian 
legislator,  who  flourished  about  B.  C.  621.  When 
archon  he  made  a  code  of  laws,  which,  on  account 
of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  written  in  charac¬ 
ters  of  blood ;  hence,  the  term  was  applied  to  any 
very  severe  or  sanguinary  law  or  rule.]  Very  severe, 
cruel,  or  sanguinary. 

“The  blasphemy  of  laws 

Making  kings’  rights  divine,  by  some  draconic  clause.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  64. 

draconic  acid,  s.  [Anisic  Acid.] 

*dra-con  -Ic-gl,  a.  [Eng.  draconic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Deaconic  (2)  (q.v.). 

*dra-con'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  draconical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  draconic  manner  ;  after  the  manner  of  Draco ; 
severely. 

dra-con  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  draco  (genit.  dra- 
conis)—a.  dragon,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  In  some  classifications,  a  family  of  lizards, 
type  Draco.  It  is  generally,  however,  merged  in 
the  Agamid®. 

drg-con-i  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  draco  (genit.  dra- 
conis),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Z06L:  A  sub-family  of  Agamid®,  type  Draco. 
[Deagon.] 

drg-cd’-nine,  s.  [Gr.  drakon=a.  dragon,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Dea- 
CINA  (q.  v.). 

dra-con-ti  -g-sls,  s.  [Gr.  drakon= dragon.  ] 
Pathol. :  A  skin  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
parasite  Filaria  mendinensis  or  Guinea-worm. 
[Dbacunculus.] 

*drg-con’-tIC,  a.  [From  Lat.  caput  draconis= 
the  dragon’s  head,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  nodes 
of  the  lunar  orbit.] 

Astron. :  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in  which 
the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolution. 

drg-con-tlne,  a.  [Gr.  drakon  (genit.  drakon- 
tos)= a  dragon,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Belonging 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  dragon. 

drg-con'-ti-um  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  dracon- 
tium ;  Gr.  drakontion=  a  plant,  Dracunculus  vul¬ 
garis:  this  is  not  the  modern  genus  Dracontium.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orontiace®,  tribe  Orontice®. 
The  spathe  is  cymbiform,  the  spadix  cylindrical, 
covered  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  perianth  7  to 
9-parted,  stamens  7  to  9,  anthers  2-celled,  ovary  2  to 
3-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  pendulous  ovule, 
fruit  baccate,  1  to  3-seeded.  Dracontium  polyphyl- 
lum  is  an  antispasmodic  and  an  expectorant.  It 
grows  in  India,  Japan,  &c.  The  American  skunk 
cabbage  was  formerly  referred  to  this  genus  ;  it  is 
now  called  Symplocarpus  feetidus. 

drg-con  -yl,  s.  [Dbagon’s-blood.] 

dra-cun-  cu  -le-ae ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dracunculus,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Arace®.  Stamens  and  pistils 
numerous,  with  the  rudimentary  organs  interposed ; 
spadix  naked  at  the  extremity.  Cells  of  the  anthers 
larger  than  the  connective.  {Lindley.) 

drg-cufic'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  draco= a 
dragon.  A  plant  the  same  as  Dracontium.  Modern 
botanists  make  the  two  genera  different.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Arace®,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Dracuncule®  (q.  v.).  Dracunculus  vulgaris, 
formerly  called  Arum  dracunculus,  is  ‘well  known. 
It  has  a  spotted  stem  and  pedite  leaves. 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Calliony- 
mus;  also  called  Dbagonet  (q.v.). 

3.  Z06I. :  A  species  of  worm,  Filaria  medinensis, 
which  insinuates  itself  under  the  human  skin,  caus¬ 
ing  a  suppurating  sore.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  thence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Guinea- 
worm.  It  is  a  nematoid,  measuring  from  one  to  six 
feet  in  length,  and  having  the  thickness  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  tail 
pointed,  and  head  convex,  with  a  central  mouth, 
surrounded  by  papill®. 

drag -yl,  s.  [Deagon’s-blood.] 

*drad,  *dradde,  a.  [Deead,  v.] 

1.  Dreaded,  feared. 

2.  Affrighted,  alarmed. 

dradge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  dredge  (2),  s.] 

Min. :  The  inferior  portions  of  ore  detached  from 
other  portions  by  the  cobbing-hammer.  The  better 
parts  are  known  as  prill. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-ci  an,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


draff 
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.  draff,  *draf,  *draffe,  *draugh,  s.  [Not  found 
m  A.  S.,  but  probably  an  English  word ;  cogn.  with 
But.  dr a/=  swill,  hog’s-wash;  Sw.  &  lcel.  draf= 
grams,  husks;  Dan.  drav— dregs,  lees;  Gael,  drabh 
= draff,  grains  of  malt;  Ger.  trdber=g rains. 
(She  at.)  ] 

1.  Lit. :  The  refuse  or  grains  of  malt  after  brew¬ 
ing  or  distilling ;  lees,  dregs,  refuse  generally ; 
hog’s-wash. 

“’Tis  old  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  The  dregs  or  refuse  of  anything;  any¬ 
thing  vile  and  worthless. 

“All  maner  monkes  and  fryers  and  .like  draffe.” — 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  359. 

draff-cheap,  a.  Low-priced,  as  though  cheap 

as  grains. 

“  Thanks  is  but  a  draff-cheap  phrase, 

O’  little  value  now-a-days.” 

Tannahill:  Poems,  p.  103. 

draff-pock,  s.  A  sack  for  carrying  grains. 

“  Their  draff-pock  that  will  clog  behind  them  all  their 
days.”— Rutherford:  Letters,  pt.  i.,  lett.  60. 

draff-sack,  *draf-sak,  s. 

Literally : 

1.  A  sack  for  carrying  grain,  <fec. 

“  I  lye  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bed.” 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,206. 

*2.  A  gross,  greedy  fellow. 

“I  bade  menne  to  approche,  and  not  doungehylles  or 
draffe-sackes.” — Udall:  Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  93. 

draff -ish,  a.  [English  draff;  -ish.]  Worthless, 

vile. 

“The  draffish  declaracycns  of  my  lorde  Boner.” — Bale: 
Yet  a  Course,  fol.  91  b. 

♦draf-fle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  draff  (q.v.).]  Draff, 
refuse,  wash. 

♦draffle-sacked,  a.  Filled  with  draff,  or  hog’s- 
wash. 

“ Enforcing  his  own  stinking  and  drofflesacked  belly.” 
— Bacon.-  Works,  ii.  591. 

draf-fjf,  a.  [Eng.  draff;  -y.]  Worthless,  like 
draff,  coarse. 

“The  dregs  and  draffy  part,  disgrace  and  jealousy.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Island  Princess,  iii.  3. 

draft,  *drafte,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  draught 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  or  dragging  a 
load  or  vehicle ;  draught. 

(2)  A  drawing,  plan,  or  delineation  of  a  design  on 
paper. 

(3)  The  first  sketch  or  outlines  of  any  writing  or 
document,  containing  the  heads  and  principal 
details  of  the  contents. 

“In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructionn  was  a  curious 
paragraph.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(41  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(5)  A  current  of  air ;  a  draught. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*(7)  A  jakes,  a  privy.  [Deaught.] 

“This  communicacion  haddehesittying  on  a  drafte.” — 
Hall:  Richard  III.  (an.  1.) 

*2.  Fig.:  Aim,  purpose,  stratagem,  allurement. 

“By  his  false  allurements’  wylie. draft, 

Had  thousand  women  of  their  love  beraft.” 

Spenser:  F.'Q.,  IV.  ii.  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Banking,  die. : 

(1)  A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  addressed  to  some  person  who  holds  money 
in  trust,  or  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  agent  or 
servant  of  the  drawer.  Documents  of  this  kind 
often  pass  between  one  department  of  a  bank  or 
mercantile  house  and  some  other  department,  and 
are  distinguished  from  bills  of  exchange  and  checks, 
in  not  being  drawn  upon  a  debtor.  ( Bithell .) 

“It  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  bill  that  it  should 
be  addressed  to  a  person  who  owes  the  money  as  a  debtor. 
If  the  order  be  addressed  to  a  person  who  merely  holds 
the  money  as  a  depositum,  as  a  bailee,  or  trustee,  or 
agent,  or  servant  of  the  writer,  it  is  not  a  bill  but  a  draft.” 
— McLeod. 

(2)  It  is  loosely  and  improperly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  check. 

2.  Comm. :  An  allowance  made  for  waste  in  goods 
sold  by  weight ;  also  an  allowance  made  at.  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  upon  excisable  goods. 

3.  Mil.  &  Naval:  A  number  of  men  selected  for 
some  special  purpose ;  a  selection  of  men  to  serve 
front  an  army  or  part  of  an  army,  or  from  a  ship  or 
depot  to  serve  in  some  other  place  or  ship. 

*4.  Naut. :  A  chart. 

“The  drafts  or  sea-plats  being  first  consulted.” — Dam- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1689). 


5.  Shipbuilding :  The  depth  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water ;  the  draught  of  a  ship. 

6.  Hydraul.  Eng.:  The  combined  sectional  area 
of  the  openings  in  a  turbine  water-wheel ;  or  the 
area  of  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  of  a  fore-bay. 

T[  In  all  senses  the  two  spellings  draft  and  draught 
are  used,  the  former  being  general  in  this  country. 
In  England,  except  in  the  senses  I.  4,  6,  II.  1,  3, 
draught  is  the  more  common  spelling. 

B.  Asadj.:  Employed  for  drawing  a  cart,  vehicle, 
&c.  (now  written  draught). 

draft-horse,  s.  [Deaught-hoese.] 
♦draft-house,  s.  [Deaught-house.] 
draft-ox,  s.  [Deaught-ox.] 

“  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  yoke  you  like  draft-oxen,  and 
make  you  plow  up  the  wair.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  1.  (Folio.) 

draft,  v.  t.  [Deaft,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw  a  draft  or  outline  of,  to  delineate. 

2.  To  draw  up  a  first  sketch  or  outline  of  a  docu¬ 
ment,  giving  the  heads  and  principal  details. 

3.  To  compose,  write,  or  draw  up ;  as,  to  draft  a 
lease. 

4.  To  draw  and  despatch  any  number  from  a  body, 
society,  or  collection,  for  service  or  work  elsewhere. 
[II.] 

“  Whence  they  drafted  novices  to  supply  their  colleges 
and  temples.” — Holwell:  Dictionary. 

II.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  To  select  or  draw  from  a  military 
or  naval  force  or  establishment  a  number  of  men  to 
be  despatched  for  service  in  some  other  place  or 
ship. 

draft'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Deaft,  v.] 
draft -lug,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deaft,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  drawing  up  a  sketch, 
outline,  or  draft. 

2.  Mil.  dk  Nav.:  The  act  of  selecting  and  despatch¬ 
ing  drafts  of  men  for  duty  elsewhere. 

drafts,  s.  pi.  [Deaught,  s.] 
drafts -man,  s.  [Eng.  draft,  s.,  and  man.']  One 
who  draws  designs  or  plans  ;  a  draughtsman  (q.  v.). 

♦draft '-f  (1),  a.  [Eng.  draft ,  s.  A.  I.  1  (7)  ;  -y.] 
Filthy,  vile,  worthless  ;  fitted  for  a  jakes. 

“  Which  all  within  is  drafty  sluttish  geare, 

Fit  for  the  oven  or  the  kitchen  fire.” 

Hall:  Satires,  v.  2. 

draft  -y  (2),  a.  [Dkaughtx.] 
drag,  *drag-gyn,  V.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dragan,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dragen= to  carry  or  bear  ;  Dan.  drage= to 
draw;  lcel.  draga= to  draw;  Goth,  dragan;  Sw. 
draga;  O.  H.  Ger.  tragan;  Ger .tragen.]  [Deaw.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  along  the  ground  by  main 
force. 

“  Draggyn  or  drawyn.  Trajicio.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  force. 

“  The  heroes  rose,  and  dragged  him  from  the  hail.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxi.  320. 

3.  To  break  up,  as  land,  by  drawing  over  it  a 
heavy  drag  or  harrow. 

4.  To  draw  or  haul  up. 

“And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  .  .  . 
dragging  the  net  with  fishes.” — John  xxi.  8. 

5.  To  search  or  explore,  as  a  river,  a  pond,  &c., 
with  a  hooked  instrument,  to  recover  a  body  or 
article  lost. 

*6.  To  put  a  drag  on,  to  retard  with  a  drag. 

“  Our  endeavors  must  be  to  drag  the  wheels.” — Southey: 
Letters,  iv.  156. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  draw,  to  impel. 

“My  affairs  drag  me  homeward.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s 
Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  To  draw  along  contemptuously  as  a  thing  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  carried. 

“He  triumphs  in  St.  Austin’s  opinion;  and  is  not  only 
content  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot-wheels,  but  he  makes  a 
show  of  me.” — Stillingfleet. 

3.  To  draw  along  or  consume  slowly  or  painfully. 
“  ’Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loathed  by  the  gods,  have  dragged  a  lingering  life.” 

Dryden.  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii.  876,  877. 
*4.  To  keep  back,  to  retard. 

“  II  hat  impediments  drag  back  our  expedition.” 

Shakesp.  .•  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv  3. 

5.  To  search  painfully  and  carefully;  to  rack. 

“  While  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song.” 

Tennyson.  Princess,  iv.  136. 


6.  To  execute  or  perform  too  slowly ;  to  perform 
in  too  slow  time. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  ,  , 

(1)  To  trail  or  be  drawn  along  the  ground,  as  a 
dress. 

“  From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains. 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vi.  752,  753. 

(2)  To  fish,  or  search  for  anything  with  a  hooked' 
instrument  or  drag,  as  in  a  river,  pond,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  move  slowly  or  heavily,  to  linger. 

“  The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the 
sun.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  32. 

(2)  To  go  too  slowly ;  to  keep  behind  in  singing. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  To  give  way  and  lose  hold:  said  of  an 
anchor. 

2.  Carpentry:  (See  extract.) 

“  A  door  is  said  to  drag  when  by  its  ill  hanging  upon  its 
hinges,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in  its  sweep 
upon  the  floor.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  drag  and  to  draw, 
see  Deaw. 

*[  To  drag  the  anchor : 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  which  moves  from  its 
moorings,  owing  to  the  anchor  failing  to  keep  its 
hold  on  the  bottom. 

drag,  *dragg,  s.  [Deag,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Anything  which  serves  to  retard  the  progress, 
of  a  moving  body  [II.  2,  3  (1)]. 

(2)  A  net  or  four-clawed  grapnel  used  in  dragging 
a  pond  or  harbor  to  recover  the  body  of  a  drowned 
person,  or  property  which  has  been  lost  overboard ; 
a  creeper. 

“You  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  some  fixed 
place,  and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag,  or  otherwise.” — 
Walton. 

(3)  A  drag-net  (q.  v.) . 

“  Casting-nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks. 

Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  heoks.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  213,  214. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  obstacle  to  one’s  progress  or  prosperity  ;  a 
drawback. 

(2)  Slow  or  laborious  motion  or  progress ;  as,"  a 
heavy  drag  up-hill. 

*(3)  Anything  serving  to  draw  or  attract;  an 
attraction. 

“  Which  they  used  as  drags  to  draw  him  into  such  sin.’* 
— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  446. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Husbandry : 

(1)  A  heavy  description  of  harrow. 

(2)  An  implement  with  hooking  tines  to  haul 
manure  along  the  surface ;  a  manure-drag. 

2.  Naut. :  A  floating  anchor,  usually  a  frame  of 
spars  and  sails,  to  keep  a  ship’s  head  to  the  wind, 
and  lessen  the  speed  of  drifting.  [Deag-ANChob.J 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  shoe  to  receive  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  to- 
stop  its  revolution,  and  by  friction  on  the  ground 
lessen  the  speed  down-hill.  [Wagon -lock.] 

(2)  A  rough,  heavy  sled  for  hauling  stones,  tim¬ 
ber,  &c.,  off  a  field,  or  to  a  foundation ;  a  stone- 
boat. 

“  The  drag  is  made  somewhat  like  a  low  car  ;  it  is  used 
for  the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  is  drawn  by  the  handle 
by  two  or  more  men.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

(3)  A  kind  of  four-horse  vehicle  almost  entirely 
used  by  sporting  characters. 

4.  Molding :  The  bottom  part  of  a  mold,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  cope. 

5.  Hydr.  Engin. :  A  scoop  having  a  long  flexible 
handle,  and  operated  by  a  winch,  for  deepening  a 
channel,  scraping  a  place  for  a  submerged  founda¬ 
tion,  or  removing  the  mud,  &c.,  from  the  inside  of  a 
coffer-dam ;  a  form  of  dredging-machine. 

6.  Sawing :  The  carriage  on  which  a  log  is  dogged 
in  a  veneer  saw-mill.  It  has  two  motions,  one  past 
the  saw  to  yield  a  veneer,  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  the  same  and  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  veneer,  plus  the  width  of  the  kerf.  [Veneee- 
saiv.] 

7.  Masonry :  A  thin,  indented  plate  for  scraping- 
and  finishing  the  surface  of  soft  stone. 

8.  Marine  Engineering : 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a  screw- 
ship  under  sail,  and  that  of  the  screw  when  the  ship 
outruns  the  latter.  [Slip.] 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  propulsive  effects 
of  the  different  floats  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

9.  Fishery  :  A  frame  of  iron  with  an  attached  net 
to  scrape  up  and  gather  oysters  by  dragging  upon 
the  bed.  [Deedge.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine’  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  -  kw! 


drag- anchor 


10.  Hunt.:  The  same  as  Dkag-httnt  (q,  v.). 

11.  Music: 

(1)  An  ornament  consisting  of  descending  notes  in 
lute  music. 

(2)  A  rallentando  (q.  v.).  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

drag-anchor,  s. 
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dragging-beam,  s. 

Building:  A  dragon-beam  (q.  v.). 

drag’-gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  drag,  v. 
(Q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  or  trailing 


dragon 


Naut. :  A  frame  of  wood,  or  of  spars  clothed  with  a^oa^  the  ground ;  to  wet,  to  dirty,  to  drabble. 


sails,  attached  to  a  hawser,  and  thrown  overboard 
'to  drag  in  the  water  and  diminish  the  lee-way  of  a 
vessel  when  drifting,  or  to  keep  the  head  of  a  ship 
to  the  wind  when  unmanageable  through  loss  of 
•sails  or  rudder.  It  was  patented  under  the  name  of 
a  drag-sheet,  by  Burnet,  in  England,  in  1826.  When 
constructed  and  carried  as  a  part  of  the  ship’s 
equipment,  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  raft  or  drag  as 
may  be  required;  but  the  peculiarities  are  gener¬ 
ally  confined  to  means  for  compact  stowage  and  to 
spilling-lines  for  their  recovery,  either  by  collapse 
or  reversal  of  position,  to  enable  them  to  be  readily 
drawn  in  and  hauled  on  board  after  having  served 
their  purpose.  One  edge  of  the  drag  may  be  weighted, 
as  it  is  essential  that  it  be  submerged,  and  that  it 
should  assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  taut 
cable  which  connects  it  to  the  ship, 
drag-bar. 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  strong  iron  rod  with  eye-holes 
at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive-engine  and 
tender  by  means  of  the  drag-bolt  and  spring. 

drag-bench,  s.  A  bench  on  which  fillets  of  gold 
|>r  silver  are  drawn  through  an  aperture,  to  bring 
them  to  even  and  exact  proportions.  [Deaw- 

BENCH.] 

drag-bolt,  s.  The  strong  removable  bolt  coup¬ 
ling  the  drag-bar  of  a  locomotive  engine  and  tender 
•together. 

drag-box,  s. 

Molding:  The  same  as  Dbag,  s.,  II.  4  (q.  v.). 
drag-chain,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  strong  chain  attached  to  the  front 
•of  the  locomotive-engine  buffer-bar  to  connect  it 
with  any  other  engine  or  tender ;  the  chain  attached 
to  the  drag-bar  of  goods  wagons. 

drag-hook,  s.  The  drag-liook  and  chain  are  the 
strong  chain  and  hook  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
engine  buffer-bar,  to  connect  it  with  any  other 
locomotive-engine  or  tender. 

drag-hunt,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  hunt  when  the 
trail  has  been  prepared  beforehand  along  a  certain 
course,  by  means  of  dragging  a  fox  skin, herring,  or 
other  strongly-scented  substance  over  the  line 


‘You’ll  see  a  draggled  damsel,  here  and  there, 

From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic  bear.” 

Gay:  Trivia. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dirty  by  being  drawn  or 
trailed  along  the  ground ;  to  become  foul. 

“  His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt.” 

Butler;  Mudibras,  i.  1. 

draggle-tail,  s.  A  slut,  a  sloven;  a  slovenly, 
dirty  woman. 

draggle-tailed,  a.  Sluttish,  slovenly,  untidy, 
drag'-gled  (gled  as  geld), pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dbag* 

GLE.] 

“  With  draggled  nets  down  hanging  to  the  tide.” 

Trench. 

drag'-gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deaggle,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


and  wailing,  if  not  even  howling  (Micah  i.  8).  The 
animal  thus  indicated  may  be  the  jackal,  the  voice 
of  which,  if  like  anything  earthly,  resembles  the 
cry  of  a  half-stifled  child.  This  is  more  nearly 
“wailing”  than  is 

“ .  .  .  the  moan 
Of  the  hyena  fierce  and  lone.” 

(3)  The  New  Testament  rendering  of  the  Greeh 
word  drakon. 

(a)  Lit.:  Some  one  of  the  animals  described  under 
(1)  and  (2)  (Rev.  xiii.  11) 

(b)  Fig.:  Satan. 

“  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil,  and  Satan.”— Pen.  xii.  9.  (Of.  also  Rev. 
xii.  3,  7,  9, 13, 16, 17)  xiii.  2,  4;  xvi.  13;  xx.  2.) 

2.  Mytliol. :  A  fabulous  animal,  found  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  nearly  ail  nations,  generally  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  serpent  of  abnormal  form.  Ancient  legends 
represent  the  dragon  as  a  huge  Hydra,  watching  as 
sentinel  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or  guarding 
the  tree  op  which  was  hung  the  Golden  Fleece  at 
Colchis.  In  other  places  he  appears  as  a  monster, 
making  the  neighborhood  around  his  cave  unsafe, 
and  desolating  the  land ;  his  death  being  ascribed 
to  a  hero  or  god  made  for  the  task,  which  was  a 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  or  becoming  service  to  all  mankind.  The  dragons  which  appear 


dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the  dirt. 

drag-man,  s.  [Eng.  drag,  and  man.]  A  fisher¬ 
man  who  uses  a  dragnet. 

“  To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots,  committed  by 
the  foresters  and  Welsh  on  the  dragmen  of  Severn.” — 
Male;  Mist.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xiv.,  §  7. 

drag-net,  s.  [Eng.  drag,  and  net.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  same  as  Dbag,  A.  I.  2  (q.  v.) 


in  early  paintings  and  sculptures  are  invariably 
representations  of  a  winged  crocodile. 

3.  Art:  In  Christian  art  the  dragon  is  the  usual 
emblem  of  sin.  It  is  the  form  under  which  Satan, 
the  personification  of  sin,  is  usually  depicted,  and 
is  met  with  in  pictures  of  St.  Michael  aDd  St.  Mar¬ 
garet,  when  it  typifies  the  conquest  over  sin ;  it  also 
appears  under  the  feet  of  the  Savior,  and  under 
those  of  the  Virgin,  both  conveying  the  same  idea. 
The  dragon  also  typifies  idolatry.  In  pictures  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester  it  serves  to  exhibit  the 


2.  i4  aetJntfe"d^d  to  be  dragged  or  drawn  along  triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  Inpict- 
the  bottom  of  a  river,  pond,  &c.,  for  the  taking  of  ures  of  St.  Martha  it  figures  the  inundation  of  the 
nsn‘  Rhone,  spreading  pestilence  and  death.  St.  John 


“  Some  fishermen,  that  had  been  out  with  a  dragnet, 
and  caught  nothing,  had  a  draught  toward  the  even¬ 
ing,  which  put  them  in  hope  of  a  sturgeon  at  last.” — 

L’  Estrange. 

II.  Fig. :  A  wide  receptacle  or  receiver. 

“  Whatsoever  old  Time,  with  his  huge  dragnet,  has  con¬ 
veyed  down  to  ns  along  the  stream  of  ages.” — Watts. 

drag’-6-man,  *drog'-man,  s.  [Sp.  dragoman; 
Port,  drogoman;  Ital.  dragomanno;  Low  Lat. 
•dragumanus,  drogamandus;  O.  Fr.  drughemant, 
drugemen  ;  Fr.  drogman,  fromMediaev.  Gr.  draaou- 
from  Arab.  tarjumdn= an  interpreter.] 


the  Evangelist  is  sometimes  represented  holding  a 
chalice,  from  whence  issues  a  winged  dragon.  As  a 
symbol  of  Satan  we  find  the  dragon  nearly  always 
in  the  form  of  the  fossil  Ichthyosaurus.  (Fairholt.) 

4.  Her. :  The  dragon  appears  on  the  shield  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Grecian  heroes,  as  well  as 
on  the  helmets  of  kings  and  generals.  It  is  found 
on  English  shields  after  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  In  modern  heraldry  it  appears  on  tne 
shield  and  helmet ;  and  as  supporter  it  is  called  a 
lindworm  when  it  has  no  wings,  and  serpent  when 
it  has  no  feet ;  when  it  hangs  by  the  head  and  wings 


- - -  menos,  from  Arab.  iarjuman=&n  interpreter.]  A  .  •  ,  .  -  -  - 

drag-link.  s.  A  link  for  connecting  the  cranks  traveler’s  guide,  interpreter,  and  agent;  an  inter-  it  means  a  conquered  dragon, 
of  two  shaf ts ;  it  is  used  in  marine  engines  for  con-  prefer  attached  to  an  embassy  or  consulate ;  a  word  v  Astron. .  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
necting  the  crank  on  the  main-shaft  to  that  on  the  of  common  use  in  Turkey,  the  Levant,  Ac.  [Teuch-  sphere,  consisting,  according  to  Flamstead,  of 
Inner  paddle-shaft.  man,  Taegdm.]  eighty  stats, one  of  which,  Gamma  Dracoms  is  that 

v  .  .  ,  „  used  in  determining  the  coefficient  of  aberration  of 

drag-saw,  s.  A  cross-cut  sawmg-machine  m  drag -on,  *drag-oun,  *drag-un,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  the  fixed  stars. 

•which  the  effective  stroke  is  on  the  pull  motion,  dragon,  from  Lat.  draconem,  accus.  of  draco;  Gr.  *6.  Mil.:  A  short  musket  hooked  on  to  a  swivel 
®ot  the  thrust.  The  log  is  clamped  by  levers..  The  drakon= a  dragon,  lit.  the  seeing  one,  from  derko -  attached  to  a  soldier’s  belt ;  so  called,  according  to 
saw  is  held  aloft  by  a  stirrup  while  the  log  is  fed  mai=tosee;  Sp.  dagon:  Port,  dragone ;  Ital.  drag-  Meyrick,  from  a  representation  of  that  monster’s 
forward  for  another  cut.  one,  drago,  draco;  O.  H.  Ger.  dracho,  tracho;  Ger.  bead  at  the  muzzle  (the  old  fable  being  that  the 

dr  ache;  But.  draalc;  Dan  .dr  age;  Sw  .drake.]  dragon  spouted  fire).  The  soldiers  who  carried 

A.  As  substantive : 


drag-sheet,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  stretched  by  spars  and  thrown  over 
to  windward  to  drag  in  the  water  and  lessen  the  lee¬ 
way  of  a  drifting  vessel.  [Drag-anchor.] 

drag-spring,  s. 

Railway  : 

1.  A  spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to  lessen  the 
jerk  when  starting  up  or  increasing  speed. 

2.  A  strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the 
tender.  It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the  drag-bar 
which  connects  the  engine  and  tender,  and  by  the 
■center  to  the  drag -bar  which  connects  the  train  to 
the  tender. 

drag- staff,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  pole  pivoted  to  the  hind  axle  and 
trailing  behind  a  wagon  or  cart  in  ascending  a  hill 
or  slope.  Used  to  hold  the  vehicle  from  roiling 
backward  when  temporarily  stopping  on  a  hill  to 
rest  the  team. 

“  The  coach  wanting  a  drag-staff,  it  ran  back  in  spite 
Of  all  the  coachman’s  skill.” — Be  Foe:  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  ii.  297. 

dra-gan'-tin,  s.  [Deacanth.]  A  mucilage  ob¬ 
tained  from  or  consisting  of  gum-tragacanth. 

*dragge  (l),*drage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dragie,  dragee, 
from  Low  Lat.  dragetum.]  Dredge,  a  mixture  of 
oats  aud  barley  sown  together.  [Deedge,  s.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(l)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

“  Lamented  chief  [  it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 

And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (In trod.) 
*(2)  A  standard.  [Dragon,  s.] 


these  arms  were  thence  called  Dragoons  (q.  v  ). 

7.  Bot. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Dracon- 
tium  (q.  v.):. 

8.  Zoology: 

(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Any  of  the  Monitors  proper  referred  to  under 
(2)  (aj(q.v.). 

( b )  The  Lizard,  genus  Draco.  It  has  the  first  six 
ribs  extended  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and  support¬ 
ing  an  expansion  of  the  skin  on  each  side  which 


If  The  Red  Dragon  was  by  Henry  VII.  selected  as  acts  like  a  pair  of  parachutes.  This  enables  these 
the  device  of  his  standard.  In  compliment  to  that  animals  to  take  long  leaps,  it  need  be,  about  thirty 
Tudor  monarch  the  landlords  of  English  public  paces  from  branch  to  branch,  but  there  is  no  beat- 
houses  made  the  Red  Dragon  the  sign  of  their  mg  of  the  air,  and  consequently  no  flying,  in  the 

i - - - ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  various 

species  in  this  country,  Africa,  Java,  &c.  They  are 
small,  harmless  animals,  quite  unlike  the  flying 
dragonsof  mythology,  to  which  nothing  similar  is 


houses,  many  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  violent,  spiteful  person,  especially  a  woman ; 
a  virago,  a  duenna. 

*(2)  A  fiery  shooting  meteor. 

“  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii  2. 

XI.  Technically: 

1.  Scripture:  4 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  tannin. 

(a)  Some  species  of  venomous  serpent. 
lb)  Some  huge  serpent  taken  as  the  symbol  of  the 
king  of  Babylon. 

(c)  The  crocodile  (the  leviathan  of  Job),  either 


“  Dragge,  Dragetum.  Menglyd  come  drage  or  mestlyon.  literally  or  taken  as  the  symbol  of  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Mixtio.” — Prompt  Parv. 

*dragge  (2),s.  [Drug.] 
dragged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drag,  ».] 
drag'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  drag ;  -erj  One  who  drags, 
pulls,  or  draws. 

drag  -ging,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Dbag,  u.j  pgd  capable  of  snuffing  up  the'wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6), 

A  &  B  .As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  living  in  a  den,  especially  m  ruined  cities  (Isa.  xiii. 
Terb.)  22;  Jer.  ix.  11.  x,  22,  xlix.  33,  li.  37),  holding  com- 

r  '  As  subst.  •  Theactof  pulling,  hauling,  or  draw-  panionship  with*1  owls  which  should  be  rendered 

tag  along.  _ 


Egypt. 

“  I  am  against  thee.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers.” — Ezek.  xxix. 
8.  (Of.  also  Psalm  lxxiv.  13, 14;  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  tan  (pi. 
tannim).  Some  desert  animal,  probably  a  quadra- 


•  ostriches5’-— (Job xxx-  29 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13, xliii. 20), 


found  in  nature,  though  a  distant  resemblance  to 
them  is  presented  by  the  Pterodactyls  of  Mesozoic 

times. 

t(2)  Plural: 

(a)  In  Griffith’s  Cuvier,  the  first  sub-division  of 
the  Monitors  properly  so  called.  The  scales  are 
raised  with  ridges  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  forming 
crests  on  the  tail,  which  is  compressed.  Best 
known  species,  the  Great  Dragon  ( Monitor  croco* 
dilinus)  from  Guiana.  Its  flesh  is  eaten. 

(b)  The  typical  name  of  the  genus  Draco,  the 
sub-family  Draconinae,  or  the  family  Draconidee. 

9.  Ornith.!  A  species  of  carrier  pigeons. 

B.  As  adj . :  Fit  for,  characteristic  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  dragon ;  dragenish.  [A.  II.  2.] 

“  Beauty  .  .  .  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  uneuchanted  eye.” 

Milton:  Comus,  895. 

^  (1)  Great  Dragon: 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum. 

(2)  Small  Dragon: 

Bot  :  Arum  maculatum.  (Britten  Holland  } 


boil  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shns.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dragon-bushes 
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dragsman 


dragon-bushes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Dragonet,  2  (q.  v.). 

dragon-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  to  the  family 
Libellulidae,  the  second  family  of  the  tribe  Subuli- 
cornia,  in  which  the  hind  wings  are  approximately 
of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior,  a  character  which 
serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ephemeridse. 
These  insects  have  a  large  broad  head,  very  freely 
attached  to  the  thorax,  and  large,  convex,  promi¬ 
nent  eyes,  which  often  meet  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  comprise  a  pair 
of  strong,  horny,  toothed  mandibles,  and  a  pair  of 
maxillae,  showing  a  single  horny  lobe,  and  a  palpus 
of  one  j  oint.  The  wings  are  closely  reticulated,  and 
the  legs  of  moderate  length,  terminated  by  three- 
jointed  tarsi.  Some  1,400  species  have  been  described 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  divided 
into  three  groups — Agrionidos,  Aischnidae,  and 
Libellulides.  JEschna  grandis ,  the  Great  Dragon¬ 
fly,  is  nearly  three  inches  long.  Libelluladepressa 
is  the  Horse  Stinger,  an  insect  nearly  two  inches 
long  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

“  The  body  of  the  cantharides  is  bright  colored;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  delicate  colored  dragon-flies  may  have 
likewise  some  corrosive  quality.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

dragon-leech,  s.  Hirudo  interrupta,  a  species 
of  ieech  used  in  medicine. 

dragon-shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  Patella  or 
limpet,  Cyprcea  stolida. 


draconyl,  identical  with  metacinnamene.  Dragon’s- 
blood  is  used  for  coloring  varnishes,  for  preparing 
gold  lacquers,  for  tooth  tinctures,  and  for  giving  a 
fine  red  color  to  marble.  (  Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

“Take  dragon's-blood,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  it 
in  a  cloth  with  aquee  vitoe,  and  strain  them  together.” — 
Peaoham. 

IT  Dragon's-blood  tree : 

Bot.:  Dracaena  draco ,  a  tree  of  the  Lily  family 
(Liliaceae),  a  native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Canaries,  and  adjacent  islands.  It  grows  into  a 
large  tree,  and  after  attaining  a  certain  height 
produces  branches.  The  famous  dragon-tree  of 
Orotava,  in  Teneriif  e,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  vege¬ 
table  organism  in  the  world,  is  stated  to  have  been 
seventy  feet  high,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference ; 
its  stem  was  hollow,  and  had  a  staircase  in  it  as 
high  as  the  point  where  its  branches  commenced. 
It  was  destroyed  in  1867,  having  previously  suffered 
much  from  storms  The  red  resinous  substance 
called  dragon’s-blood  is  a  secretion  of  matter  that 
collects  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  which,  after  the 
leaves  fall,  hardens,  and  is  then  scraped  off. 
{Smith.)  [Dracaena.] 

dragon’s-head,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  popular  name  of  several  plants  of 
the  genus  Dracocephalum  (q.  v.),  of  which  word  it 
is  a  translation. 

2.  Astron. :  The  ascending  node  of  a  planet,  indi¬ 
cated  in  almanacs  by  the  symbol  ft. 

IT  Dragon's  head  and  tail: 

Astron. :  The  nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the  two 
points  in  which  the  orbits  of  the  planets  intercept 
the  ecliptic. 

dragon’s-heads,  s. 


drag -on-et,  *drag-on-ette,  s.  [A  dimm.  Crons 

dragon  (1)  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  dragon. 

“  Or  in  his  womb  might  lurk  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  dragonettes.” — Spenser •  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  10. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  given  to  fishes  of  ths 
genus  Callionymus  (q.  v.). 

fdrag  on-ish,  *drag-on-ishe,  a.  [En g.  dragon; 
• ish .]  Of  the  form  of  or  like  a  dragon;  dragon- 
shaped,  dragon-like. 

“  Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that’s  dragonish.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13. 

drag  -on-like,  adv.  [English  dragon, and  like.J 
Like  a  dragon ;  furiously. 

“He  bears  all  things  fairly. 

And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian  state; 
Fights  dragon-like.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

dra-gon-na'de,s.  [Deagonade.] 
dra-gon-nee,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast 
when  the  upper  part  resembles  a  lion  and  the  under 
part  the  wings  and  tail  of  a 
dragon. 

drag-on§,  *dra-gans, 

♦dra-gense,  *dra-gens,  s. 

pi.  [Low  Lat.  dragancia .] 

[Deagon  (1),  s.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonum  bis- 
torta,  (2)  Ophioglossv ■  ,n  vul- 
gatum,  (3)  Arum,  macula- 
turn,  (4)  Dracunculus  minor. 

{Britten  <&  Holland.) 

“  The  iuice  of  dragons  (in  Latine  called  Dracunculi i» 
minor).” — Harrison i  Description  of  England,  ii.  34. 


♦dragon-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Dracaena  draco.  [Dragon  s-blood  tree. j 

♦dragon-water,  s.  A  medicinal  remedy  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  popular  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

•*  Mop.  Shut  up  your  doores  then;  Carduus  Benedictus 
Or  dragon-water  may  doe  good  upon  him. 

Thes.  What  meane  you,  Mopsus? 

Mop.  Mean  If  what  mean  you, 

To  invite  me  to  your  house  when  ’tis  infected?” 

Randolph:  Amyntas  (1640). 

dragon-well,  s.  An  old  well  in  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah’s  time.  The  word  in 
Hebrew  is  tannin.  Why  the  well  was  so  called  is 
unknown.  [Deagon,  II.  1.] 

“  And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  even 
before  the  dragon-well.” — Neh.  ii.  13. 

dragon-wort.  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Polygonum  bistorta,  a  name  given,  like  Snake¬ 
weed  and  Adderwort,  on  account  of  its  writhed 
root. 

2.  Arum  dracunculus.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon’s-blood,  s. 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Calamus  draco,  a  wing-leaved,  slender¬ 
stemmed  palm,  similar  in  habit  to  that  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  chair  canes.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  other  Malayan  islands.  The  fruits,  which  grow 
in  bunches,  are  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  are 
covered  with  imbricating  scales  of  a  red  color, 
coated  with  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  collected 
by  placing  the  fruits  in  a  bag  and  shaking  them; 
the  friction  loosens  the  resin,  which  is  then  formed 
into  sticks  or  cakes,  and  constitutes  the  best 
dragon’s-blood  of  commerce.  {Smith.) 

(2)  Geranium  robertianum.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Comm.:  Sanguis  draconis,  a  resin,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  red  color.  It-  exudes  from  various 
trees,  either  spontaneously  or  from  incisions. 
There  are  three  kinds  in  commerce:  (1)  East  Indian 
dragon’s-blood,  which  is  found  on  the  ripe  fruits 
and  leaves  of  several  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus— 
viz.,  Calamus  rotang,  C.  draco ,  and  C.  petreeus ;  (2) 
American,  obtained  from  incisions  in  Pterocarpus 
draco,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies;  and  (3) 
Canary  dragon’s-blood,  from  Dracaena  draco. 
Dragon’s-blood  is  dark-red  brown,  opaque,  taste¬ 
less,  scentless,  and  brittle ;  it  yields  by  trituration 
a  cinnabar-red  powder.  When  pure  it  dissolves 
with  a  fine  red  color  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  in 
oils  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  alkalies  also  dissolve 
it  more  or  less  completely.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
dragon’s  blood,  forming  oxalic  acid,  but  dilute 
nitric  acid  heated  with  the  resin,  yields  nitroben- 
zoic  acid.  Dragon’s-blood,  when  heated,  melts  and 
gives  off  up  to  210°  a  small  quantity  of  acid  watery 
distillate,  containing  acetone  and  benzoic  acid.  As 
the  heat  increases  the  resin  swells  up  and  gives  off 
CO  and  CO2,  while  water  is  formed,  and  thick  white 
vapors  are  evolved,  which  reduce  tea  reddish-black 
liquid.  The  oily  distillate  contains  two  hydrocar¬ 
bons — dracyl,  said  to  be  identical  with  toluene  ;  and 


Bot.:  Antirrhinum  ma jus.  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dragon’s-mouth,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea,  (2)  Antirrhinum 
majus.  {Britten  <fc  Holland.) 

dragon’s-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Dracunculus  vulgare  {Arum  dracunculus, 
Linn.),  a  tuberous-rooted  herb  of  the  Arum  family, 
having  a  snake-like,  mottled  stem  and  pedate  leaves, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  about  three  feet.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  dark-colored  spathe,  which  emits  an 
offensive  odor,  and  while  the  pollen  is  discharging 
it  gives  off  sufficient  heat  to  be  felt  on  putting  the 
hand  into  the  spathe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  botanic  gardens. 
{Smith.) 

dragon’s-skin,  s.  A  familiar  term  among  min¬ 
ers  and  quarrymen  for  the  stems  of  Lepidodendron, 
the  rhomboidal  leaf-scars  of  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  scales  of  reptiles  in  their  form  and 
arrangement.  {Page.) 

dragon’s-tail,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  A  name  given  in  palmistry  to  the 
line  making  the  separation  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm.  [Disceiminal.] 

2.  Astron. :  The  descending  node  of  a  planet,  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  symbol  15.  [Deagon’s-head,  2.] 

dragon’s-teeth,  s.  pi.  Subjects  of  civil  strife; 
whatever  rouses  citizens  to  rise  in  arms  for  inter¬ 
necine  war.  The  allusion  is  to  the  dragon  that 
guarded  the  well  of  ArSs.  Cadmus  slew  it,  and 
sowed  some  of  the  teeth,  from  which  sprang  up  the 
men  called  Spartans,  who  killed  each  other,  except 
five,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 

dragon’s-water,  s. 

Bot. :  Calla  palustris. 

drag'-on,  a.  [A  corruption  of  diagonal  (q.  v.).] 
A  form  occurring  only  in  the  following  compounds : 

dragon-beam,  s. 

Building : 

(1)  A  horizontal  timber  or  diagonal  plate  used  in 
hipped  roofs,  and  on  which  the  foot  of  the  hip-rafter 
rests.  [Dragging-beam.] 

(2)  A  diagonal  brace  which  stands  under  a  breast- 
summer,  and  whose  foot  rests  on  a  shoulder  of  the 
kmg-post. 

dragon-piece,  s. 

Build.:  The  same  as  Deagon-beam  (q.  v.). 

drag-on-a  de,  drag  on-na  de,  s.  [French,  from 
dragon=a  dragoon.]  The  fierce  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  m  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  so  called  from  the  dragoons  being  employed 
in  carrying  them  out. 

♦drag  -on-ess  *drag-on-esse,s.  [Eng.  dragon; 
-ess.]  A  female  dragon. 

“  Instantly  she  gave  command 
(Ill  will  adding)  that  the  dragonesse 
Should  bring  it  up.” 

_  Chapman:  Hymn  to  Apollo. 


IT  (1)  Female  Dragons : 

Bot.:  Calla  palustris. 

(2)  Water  Dragons: 

Bot.:  Calla  palustris.  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 
dra-goon'.s.  [Sp.  &  Fr.  dragon,  prob.  from  the 
dragon  or  carbine  which  they  carried,  or  from  Low 
Lat.  draconarius  —  a  standard-bearer, ’from  dra- 
conem,  accus.  of  draco  =  a  dragon  or  standard.! 
[Deagon  (1),  s.,  A.  1. 1  (2) ;  II.  5.J 
1.  Mil.:  A  cavalry  soldier.  The  first  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  raised  in  England,  it  is  believed,  ia 
1681. 

“  For  this  species  of  service  the  dragoon  was  then 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.  He  has  since  become 
a  mere  horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  he 
was  accurately  described  by  Montecuculi  as  a  foot  soldier 
who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to  arrive  with  more  speed 
at  the  place  where  military  service  was  to  be  performed.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

If  From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that  the  first 
dragoons  resembled  the  mounted  infantry  employed 
by  the  English  in  their  recent  war  in  Egypt. 

*2.  Hist.:  A  dragonade  (q.  v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon, 
drst-goon’,  v.  t.  [Dbagoon,  s.] 

1.  To  persecute  by  abandoning  to  the  mercies  of 
soldiers. 

2.  To  reduce  to  subjection  by  military  force. 
“Those  orders  were  for  dragooning  Protestants.”-^ 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  compel  to  submit  by  violent  raoasures  or 
physical  means. 

“  In  politics  I  hear  you’re  stanch. 

Directly  bent  against  the  French; 

Deny  to  have  your  free-born  foe 
Dragooned  into  a  wooden  shoe.” 

Prior*  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq. 

dragoon-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Cephalopterus  ornatus,  a  Brazilian  bird, 
distinguished  by  a  large  umbrella-like  crest  of 
feathers  over  the  head. 

dra-goon'-ade,  s.  [Eng.  dragoon;  - ade .]  The 
same  as  Deagonade  (q.  v.). 

“  It  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and 
the  terror  of  ill  usage,  and  a  dragoonade  in  conclusion.” 
— Burnet:  History  of  his  Own  Times  (an.  1686). 

dra-goon'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dragoon,  v .] 
♦dra-goon-er,  s.  [English  dragoon;  er.\  \ 
dragoon.  < 

“  Had  fallen  upon  and  beaten  their  reserve  of  dragoon • 
ers.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  283. 

dra-goon'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deagoon,  a.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  persecuting  or  compelling 
to  submit  by  force. 

“The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning  is  going  out 
of  fashion.” — Burke:  Conciliation  with  America. 

dragjf-man,  s.  [Eng.  drag,  s.,  II.  3  (3),  and  man.] 
The  driver  of  a  drag  or  coach. 

“He  had  a  bow  for  the  dragsman.” — Thackeray:  Shabby, 
Genteel,  ch.  i. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there-  pine  pit  sire  sir 
or,  wore,  w<?if,  vork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rTle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ’  aj,  ce  =  e;' 


marine;  go,  pot» 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dram 


dralgle 

dra  1-gle,  v.  t.  [Draggle.]  To  soil  by  trailing; 

to  draggle  among  wet,  &c. 

“  Jenny’s  a’  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny’s  seldom  dry; 

She  draiglet  a’  her  petticoatie, 

Coming  through  the  rye.” 

Burns:  Jenny’s  a’  Wat. 

♦drail,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Trail,  r.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  draw  along. 

“  trailing  his  sheep-hook  behind  him.” — Dr.  H.  More. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trail,  to  drag. 

“If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  continual  care  to 
keej^it  from  drailing  in  the  dirt.” — South:  Sermons, 

*drail,  s.  [Drail,  v.]  A  long,  trailing  head-dress. 

“It  is  no  marvel  they  [women]  weare  drailes  on  the 
hinder  part  of  their  heads.” — Ward;  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam  (1647),  p.  25. 

drain,  *drayn,  v.  t.  A  i.  [A.  S.  drehnigean , 
drehnian,  drenian ;  cogn.  with  drag  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  draw  off  gradually. 

“The  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground 
adjacent,  and  leave  but  sufficient  moisture  to  breed 
moss.” — Bacon. 

(2)  To  filter  or  pass  through  some  porous  sub¬ 
stance. 

“Salt  water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth 
doth  become  fresh.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

(3)  To  make  dry  by  drawing  off  moisture  in  chan¬ 
nels,  pipes,  Ac. ;  to  draw  away  moisture  from.  [II.] 

“  Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain. 

Filled  the  capacious  deep,  and  formed  the  main.” 

Roscommon. 

*(4)  To  suck  dry. 

“  The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain; 

Then  Romulus  his  grandsire’s  throne  shall  gain. 

Of  martial  towers  the  founder  shall  become, 

The  people  Bomans  call,  the  city  Borne." 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  i.  374-77. 

(5)  To  make  dry  by  pouring  the  liquid  contents 
away  from. 

“  Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 

And  the  drained  goblet  to  the  chief  restores.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  179,  180. 

2.  Fig. :  To  empty,  to  exhaust,  to  draw  off  gradu¬ 
ally. 

“  And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained, 
of  her  troops,  and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Agriculture:  To  free  land  from  superfluous 
moisture  by  means  of  drains,  open  channels,  Ac. 
[Drain,  s.] 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  flow  off  gradually. 

“It  was  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  permit  the  juices 
to  drain  from  it.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  viii. 

2.  To  be  emptied  of  moisture ;  to  discharge  the 
superfluous  moisture. 

3.  To  become  dry  by  the  gradual  flowing  or  drop¬ 
ping  off  of  liquor. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  drain  and  to 
spend ,  see  Spend. 

drain,  *dreane,  s.  [Drain,  v.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  superfluous 
moisture. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  (Plural):  The  grains  from  a  mash-tub;  as, 
brewers’  drains. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  act  of  drawing  or  exhausting  gradually ; 
the  process  of  becoming  gradually  drawn  off  or 
exhausted.  [IT] 

(2)  A  drink,  a  dram.  (Slang.) 

“  Two  old  men,  who  cama  in  just  to  have  a  drain."—. 

Dickens;  Sketches  by  Boz. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:,  A  water-course  to  remove  surface 
water,  or  so  much  from  the  subsoil  as  interferes 
with  the  fertility  of  that  above  it.  Covered  drains 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways :  (1)  A  layer  of  stones 
in  the  bed,  covered  by  the  earth  which  had  been 
removed  in  digging.  (2)  Where  flat  stone  is  ob- 
tainaole,  two  side  stones  and  a  cap,  covered  in  with 
me  soil.  (3)  A  duct  formed  with  a  flat  tile  and  an 
arched  semi-cylindrical  tile, covered  in  with  stones, 
to  allow  percolation  of  water,  and  closed  with  soil. 

(4)  In  tenacious  soils  a  shoulder  may  be  made  in 
the  drain  to  support  flat  stones  which  bear  the 
superincumbent  earth.  (5)  Assorted  large  stones 
in  the  bottom,  covered  in  by  smaller  stones  and  a 
filling  of  soil.  (6)  In  peaty  soils  the  drain  may  be 
covered  in  with  blocks  of  peat  or  by  turfs  which 
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will  preserve  their  position  for  a  considerable  time 
if  laid  properly.  (7)  A  bed  stone  and  side  stones  to 
form  a  triangular  duct  covered  in  by  stones,  a  layer 
of  turf,  and  the  filling  of  soil.  (8)  A  duct  formed  of 
two  semi-cylindrical  tiles,  respectively  above  and 
below  a  flat  tile ;  the  whole  covered  in  by  stones 
and  the  earth  as  before.  (9)  A  perforated  drain¬ 
pipe  ot  circular  or  oval  section  covered  in  by  stones 
and  earth. 

2.  Founding:  The  trench  which  conducts  the 
molten  metal  to  the  gate  of  the  mold. 

II  Drain  of  bullion:  By  a  drain  of  bullion  is 
meant  the  flowing  away  of  gold  and  silver  in  coins 
or  in  bars,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  insufficient 
the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade. 
I  he  three  principal  circumstances  which  may  lead 
to  a  drain  of  bullion  from  a  country  are:  (1)  The 
relative  indebtedness  of  the  country  to  others  with 
which  it  trades;  (2)  a  depreciated  paper  currency ; 

(3)  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  money  than  prevails 
in  neighboring  countries.  (Bithell.) 
drain-pipe,  s. 

1.  Brewing :  The  pipe  through  which  the  wort  is 
drawn  from  the  mash-tub  to  the  under-back. 

2.  Agric.:  A  clay  pipe,  or  drain-tile,  laid  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  lower  than  plow  depth,  in 
order  to  carry  off  superfluous  water  and  increase 
the  fertility  and  ease  of  working  the  soil.  [Tiles.] 
The  tempered  clay  being  placed  in  a  cylinder,  the 
piston  is  depressed  and  the  clay  exudes  through 
the  annular  throat  of  the  dod,  forming  a  continuous 
cylinder  which  is  cut  by  a  wire  into  sections  of  the 
required  length.  (Knight.) 

drain-tile,  s.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  drains.  Drain-tiles  are  of  many  forms. 
[Tile.]  They  are  usually  laid  by  opening  a  cut¬ 
ting  in  the  ground  as  narrow  at  top  as  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  worked,  and  at  bottom  forming  a  smooth 
bed  in  which  the  tile  fits.  The  spades  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  made  tapering,  and  of  different  sizes. 

drain-trap,  s.  A  device  for  allowing  water  to 
pass  off  without  admitting  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  duct.  [Stench-trap.] 
drain-well,  s.  A  pit  sunk  through  an  impervi¬ 
ous  stratum  of  earth  to  reach  a  pervious  stratum 
and  form  a  means  of  drainage  for  surface  water,  or 
a  means  of  discharge  of  such  liquid  waste  from 
manufactories  as  would  foul  the  running  water  of 
streams. 

dra  in-a-ble,  a.  [En g.  drain;  •able.)  That  may 
or  can  be  drained;  capable  of  drainage, 
dra  in-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  drain;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  water ;  the  gradual  flowing  off  of  superfluous 
water. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  draining  land ;  as,  a  per¬ 
son  skilled  in  drainage. 

3.  The  system  of  drains,  sewers,  Ac.,  by  which  any 
town,  land,  Ac.,  is  drained. 

4.  The  mode  or  system  under  which  any  town, 
land,  or  district  is  drained. 

5.  That  which  flows  or  is  carried  away  through 
drains  or  natural  channels. 

6.  A  district  drained  by  any  particular  system, 
drain  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drain,  v.] 

“A  draught 

Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  feverish  lips.” 

Thomas  N.  Talfourd. 
dra  in-er,  s.  [Eng.  drain;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  drains. 

(2)  One  who  constructs  or  lays  out  drains  for  the 
carrying  off  of  the  superfluous  water  from  lands, 
the  drainage  of  towns,  Ac. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts,  empties, 
or  draws  off  gradually. 

II.  Cookery  :  A  plate  perforated  so  as  to  allow  the 
water,  Ac.,  from  vegetables,  Ac.,  placed  upon  it,  to 
escape ;  a  strainer. 

dra  in-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [Drain,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  drawing  off  the 
superfluous  water  sewage,  Ac.,  from  lands  or  towns ; 
drainage. 

“  The  great  plague  of  1665  induced  them  to  consider 
with  care  the  defective  architecture,  draining,  and  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  capital.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  emptying  or  exhausting  gradu¬ 
ally. 

draining-auger,  s.  A  horizontal  auger  occa¬ 
sionally  used  for  boring  through  a  bank  to  form  a 
channel  for  water.  It  is.  also  used  for  cutting  an 
opening  for  laying  lead-pipe  or  drain-pipe.  In  each 
case  it  is  intended  to  save  the  labor  of  opening  a 
trench.  It  is  also  used  for  draining  marl-pits  or 
cellars,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  level  suit. 


The  mode  ot  operation  is  as  follows-,  the  level  hav¬ 
ing  been  determined,  a  spot  is  leveled  on  the  down¬ 
hill  side  for  placing  the  machine.  The  horizontal 
axis  above  is  turned  by  two  men  at  the  hand-cranks, 
rotating  the  vertical  shaft  and  bevel  pinion  which 
turns  the  larger  wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  auger. 
When  the  pod  of  the  auger  is  full,  it  is  withdrawn 
by  rotating  the  other  handle.  If  hard  stones  be 
encountered,  the  auger  is  withdrawn,  and  a  chisel 
or  drill  substituted. 

draining-engine,  s.  A  pumping-engine  for  re¬ 
moving  water  from  mines,  lowlands,  Ac. 

draining-machine,  s.  A  form  of  filter  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  expediting  the  separation  of  a  liquid  from 
the  magma  or  mass  of  more  solid  matter  which  it 
saturates.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  vessel  with 
perforated  or  wire-gauze  outer  surface,  which  allows 
the  fluid  portion  to  escape  while  it  retains  the  solid 
particles.  It  is  much  used  in  draining  sugar. 
[  C  EN  TRLFUG  AL-M  ACHINE .  ] 
draining-plow,  s.  A  ditch-digging  plow, 
draining-pot,  s. 

Sugar  Manufac. :  An  inverted  conical  vessel  in 
which  wet  sugar  is  placed  to  drain. 

draining-pump,  s.  A  pump  (pompe  castraise ) 
for  elevating  water  containing  sanct  and  gravel. 
The  single  cylinder  is  open  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  piston  without  a  valve.  The 
cylinder  is  inclosed  in  a  larger  vessel,  water-tight, 
which  is  itself  filled  with  water.  This  larger  vessel 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  vertically,  by  a  par¬ 
tition  which  joins  the  working  cylinder,  so  that  the 
cylinder  itself  forms  a  part  of  the  division.  One 
extremity  of  the  cylinder  communicates  with  the 
cavity  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  and  the  other 
with  the  opposite.  The  four  valves  are  large  balls 
of  india-ruhber,  loaded  in  the  interior  with  lead. 
They  are  contained  in  separate  boxes  by  the  side  of 
the  principal  box,  and  are  in  communication  by 
pairs  with  the  two  cavities  into  which  that  box  is 
divided. 

draining-tile,  s.  [Drain-tile.] 
drake  (1),  s.  [A  contraction  of  ened-rake  or  end- 
rake,  a  masc.  form  from  A.S.  ened= a  duck  ;  O.IceL 
andriki,  Icel.  andarsteggi—a.  drake;  Sw.  and= a 
wild  duck,  anddrake=a  male  wild  duck  ;  Dan.  and 
=duck,  andrik=a  drake;  Ger.  enfe=a  duck,  enter- 
ich—a  drake;  Dut .eend;  Lat.  anas  (genit .  anatis) 
=  a  duck.  The  suffix  is  =  Goth,  reiks  =  chief, 
mighty,  ruling.  Cf.  Ger.  gans=a  goose,  ganserich 
a  gander;  Eng.  bishop-ric.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

“As  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  drake." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,575. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  silver  shilling  of  Elizabeth 
from  the  mint-mark  (a  martlet,  mistaken  for  a 
drake),  which  was  commonly  believed  to  refer  to 
Sir  F.  Drake,  but  really  was  the  armorial  cogni¬ 
zance  of  Sir  R.  Martin,  Master  of  the  English  Mint 
in  1572. 

3.  A  species  of  fly,  used  as  a  bait  in  angling ;  called 
also  the  Drake-fly  (q.  v.). 

“Wings  made  with  the  mil  of  a  black  drake." — Walton: 
Angler,  pt.  1.,  ch.  v. 

drake-fly,  s.  The  same  as  Drake  (1),  s.,  3  (q.v.). 
drake-stone,  s.  A  thin  flat  stone  thrown  so  as 
to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  To  play  ducks  and  drakes : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  play  at  throwing  thin  flat  stones  so 
that  they  shall  skim  along  the  surface  of  water. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  squander  in  a  foolish  manner;  to 
Waste. 

*drake  (2),  s.  [Latin  draco;  Greek  drakon—s 
dragon.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  dragon. 

“Lo,  where  the  firy  drake  alofte 
Fleethup  in  thair.” — Qower ,  iii.  96. 

2.  Old  Ordnance  :  A  kind  of  small  cannon. 

“Wee  had  six  brasse  drakes  lay  upon  the  deck  ;  so  that 

she  was  overtopt  withwaight.” — A.  Wilson:  Autobiography. 

drake  (3),  *drauk,  *drawk,  *drauicke,  *drav- 
ick,  s.  [Dut.  A  Mid.  Eng.  dravick— darnel,  cockle, 
or  weeds  in  general.] 

Botany : 

1.  Various  grasses — viz.,  (1)  Bromus  sterilis,  (2) 
B.  secalinus ,  (.3)  Avena  fatua,  (4)  Lolium  perenne, 

(5)  L.  temulentum. 

2.  The  Corn-cockle  (Lychnis  githago),  which  is 
not  a  grass  but  an  exogen.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dram,  *drame,  s.  [Old  Fr.  drame,  dragme, 
drachme,  from  Latin  drachma ;  Gr.  drachme— 
a  drachma  (q.v.).  Dram  and  drachm  are  thus 
doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing 
severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one  grains,  and 
abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  nineteen 
grains:  the  balance  kept  the  same  depth  in  the  water.”— 
Bacon. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -^’e,  Ac.  =  b$l,  d?l. 


dram-drinker 
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draught 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  small  quantity. 

“  An  inhuman  wretch 
TJncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.” 

’  Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(2-)  Such  a  quantity  of  spirits  as  is  drunk  at  once. 

“  Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale  that  you  drink, 
raiseth  your  character.” — Swift. 

(3)  Spirits ;  alcoholic  or  distilled  liquors. 

*(4)  A  pernicious  or  deadly  potion. 

“  A  lingering  dram 

That  should  not  work  maliciously  like  poison.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

II.  Weights: 

1.  Apothecaries'  weight:  The  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  or  60  grains. 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight:  The  sixteenth  part  of  an 
ounce. 

dram-drinker,  s.  An  habitual  drunkard,  a 
tippler. 

“It  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  doing 
mischief  as  for  an  old  dram-drinker  or  an  old  opium- 
eater  to  live  without  the  daily  dose  of  poison.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dram-drinking,  a.  &  s. 

1.  Asadj.:  Addicted  to  drinking ;  tippling. 

2.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  tippling. 

dram-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  public-house  where 

spirits  are  sold  to  be  drunk  in  drams, 
dram,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dram,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  drink  drams ;  to  tipple,  to  indulge 
in  spirits. 

“He  grows  to  dram  with  horror.” — Walpole:  Letters 
(Aug.  28,  1752). 

B.  Trans.:  To  ply  with  drink. 

“Imploring  her,  and  dramming  her,  and  coaxing  her.” 
— Thackeray:  The  Newcomes,  ch.  xxviii. 

♦dram,  a.  [Drum,  a.] 

1.  Sullen,  melancholy. 

“  Quhat  honeste  or  renowne  is  to  be  dramt ” 

Douglas:  Virgil  (Prol.),  96, 18. 

2.  Cool,  indifferent. 

.  “  As  dram  and  dirty  as  young  miss  wad  be.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  82. 

dra’-ma,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  drama  (genit.  dra- 
matos)  —  &  deed,  a  drama,  from  dr  ao— to  do,  to  act.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with  dramatic 
unity  and  interest. 

“  Whence,  and  what  are  we  t  to  what  end  ordained  ? 

What  means  ths  drama  by  the  world  sustained  ?  ” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  645,  646. 

3.  Dramatic  literature  or  composition. 

“All  the  products  of  the  modern  drama  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  direct  progeny  of  the  Greek  stage.”  — 
Symonds:  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Dramatic  representation;  the  representation, 
with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts,  of  a  series  of  as- 
sumedly  real  events  on  a  stage. 

II.  Hist.,  &c. :  A  poem  or  other  literary  composi¬ 
tion  intended  to  present  a  picture  of  real  life^and  to 
be  represented  in  character  on  a  stage.  Drama 
consists  of  two  principal  species— tragedy  and 
comedy ;  the  minor  species  are  tragi-comedy,  farce, 
burlesque,  and  melodrama.  Both  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  invented  by  the  Greeks.  The  first 
comedy  was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and 
Dolon,  on  a  movable  scaffold,  in  B.  0.  562.  Tragedy 
followed  in  B.  C.  536,  its  first  writer  being  Thespis. 
Dresses  and  the  stage  were  introduced  by  iEscliylus 
in  B.  C.  486.  The  drama  was  introduced  into  Rome 
in  B.  C.  364.  The  greatest  writers  of  the  ancient 
drama  were  .'Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
(tragedy),  and  Aristophanes  (comedy)  among  the 
Greeks;  and  Plautus  and  Terence  (comedy),  and 
Seneca  (tragedy)  among  the  Romans.  The  modern 
drama  took  its  rise  from  the  mysteries  or  sacred 
plays,  by  the  medium  of  which  the  clergy  in  the 
Middle  Ages  endeavored  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion.  [Mystery.]  The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  comedy  was  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  written  by 
Nicholas  U dall,  head-master  of  W estminster  School, 
before  1551.  The  greatest  of  English  dramatists 
were  William  Shakespeare,  born  1564,  died  1616; 
Ben  Jonson,  born  1574,  died  1637 ;  Marlowe ;  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher.  [Miracle  Play,  Tragedy, 
Comedy.] 

dr$i-mat'-Ic,  *dra-mat  -Ick,  tdrg,-inat'-ic-al,  a. 
CFr.  dramatique;  Gr.  dramatikos,  from  dramatos 
genit.  sing,  of  drama.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  drama. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  appropriate  to  the  form  of 
a  drama. 

“  The  whole  structure  of  the  work  is  dramatic  and  full 
of  action.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

3.  Characterized  by  incidents  appropriate  to  a 
drama. 


ara-mat'-Ic-gl-l?,  adv.  [En g.  dramatical;  - ly .] 
In  a  dramatic  manner;  by  representation,  as  a 
drama. 

“  Ignorance  and  errors  are  severally  reprehended, 
partly  dramatically,  partly  simply.” — Dryden.  ■ 

dram  ids  per-so-nae,  p/tr.  [Lat.]  The  per¬ 
sons  in  a  drama ;  the  characters  in  a  play. 

dram'-a-tist,  s.  [Fr.  dramatiste.']  One  who 
writes  or  composes  dramas ;  a  writer  of  dramatic 
compositions. 

“  Whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dram-a-tlz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dramatiz(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  dramatized ;  fit  for  or  capable 
of  dramatization. 

dra-mat-I-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dramatiz(e); 
- ation .]  The  act  or  art  of  dramatizing,  or  describ¬ 
ing  scenes  dramatically ;  dramaturgy. 

dram'-a-tlze,  V.  t.  [Gr.  dramatizo;  Fr.  dram- 
atiser .]  To  compose  or  reduce  to  the  form  of  a 
drama ;  to  describe  dramatically. 

“The  scenes  were  doubtless  dramatized  by  Dionysius 
himself.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii.,  §  2. 

dram-a-tlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dramatize.] 
dram-a-tlz-ing,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dramatize.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr-  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  the  form  of  a 
drama  to,  or  of  describing  dramatically. 

dram  -a-tur-gic,  a.  [Eng.  dramaturgic) ;  - ic .] 
Histrionic :  hence,  unreal. 

“Some  form  not  grown  dramaturgic  to  us.” — Carlyle: 
Lett,  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  i.  145. 

dram -a-tur-glst,  s.  [Gr.  dramatourgeo  =  to 
write  dramas:  drama= an  act,  a  drama,  ergon— 
work,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  The  contriver  of  a  drama. 

“The  world-Dramaturgist  has  written,  ‘Exeunt.’” — 
Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  ( Davies .) 

dram'-g,-tur-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dramatourgia,  from 
drama  (genit.  dramatos) ,  and  ergon— a.  work.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  dramatic  composition  and 
representation ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  rules 
or  principles  of  composing  and  representing  a 
drama. 

2.  Histrionism,  theatricalness. 

“Idol  worship  and  mimetic  dramaturgy.”  —  Carlyle; 
Lett,  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  i.  129. 

Dram-men,  s.  [See  def.'J 
Geog. :  The  name  of  a  port  in  Norway. 
Drammen-timber,  Dram-timber,  s.  The  name 
given  to  battens  exported  from  Drammen. 

*dram'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  dram,  v. ;  -er.]  A  dram- 
drinker. 

“Habitual  drinkers,  drammers,  and  high  feeders.” — 
Cheyne:  Philosophical  Conjectures, 

dram'-mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dram,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  dram-drinking 
or  tippling. 

“  I  foresaw  what  would  come  of  his  dramming.” — Foote: 
The  Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

dram  -mock,  s.  [Gael.  dramatp=crowdy.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  thick,  raw  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

2.  Anything  boiled  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  pulp. 

II.  Fig. :  Tame  and  spiritless  teaching. 

“  The  .  .  .  lukewarm  drammock  of  the  fourteen 
false  prelates.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xvi. 
drank,  pret.  of  v.  [Drink.] 
drank,  s.  [Ger.  dravig,  dravich .]  [Dradk.] 
Darnel. 

drap(l),s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric:  Summer  cloth  twilled  like  merino. 

drap  (2),  s.  [Drop,  s.]  A  drop ;  a  little  quantity 
of  drink. 

“  The  town-clerk  had  his  d rap  punch  at  s’en  to  wash  the 
dust  out  of  his  throat.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

drape,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  draper=  to  make  cloth;  drap 
=cloth.] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  make  cloth. 

‘  It  was  rare  to  set  prices  by  statute;  and  this  act  did 
not  prescribe  prices,  but  stinted  them  not  to  exceed  a 
rate,  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  he 
might  afford.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  76. 

B.  Transitive: 

S.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  invest  with  cloth  or  drapery ; 
to  arrange  drapery  over  or  about. 

“  His  white  hat  conspicuously  draped  with  black  crape." 
— Mrs.  Stowe:  Dred,  ch.  xii. 

'2.  Fig. :  To  jeer,  to  banter,  to  satirize,  to  ridi¬ 
cule. 

“ Draping  us  for  spending  him  so  much  money.” — 
Temple:  Memoirs,  i.  449. 


draped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drape,  v.] 
dra  -per,  s.  [Fr.  drapier,  from  draper— to  make 
cloth ;  drap — cloth.  ]  One  who  deals  in  cloths ;  one 
who  sells  cloths. 

“  On  the  same  benches  on  which  sat^  the  goldsmiths, 
drapers,  and  grocers,  who  had  been  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  commercial  towne.”  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

drapers’-teasel,  s. 

Bot. :  Dipsacus  fullonum. 

dra'-per-ied,  a.  [Eng.  drapery ,  -ed..]  Covered, 

invested,  or  furnished  with  drapery, 
dra'-per  y,  s.  &  a.  [French  draperie,  from  drap 
cloth.  J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  process  of  making 
and  selling  cloth ;  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a 
draper. 

“He  made  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery ,  and 
the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm.” — Bacon:  Henry 
VII.,  p.  76. 

*2.  Cloth,  stuffs  of  wool  or  linen. 

“The  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  served  the  lord  Strutt  with 
drapery  ware  for  many  years.”— Arbuthnot:  History  of 
John  Bull. 

3.  The  cloths,  hangings,  &c.,  with  which  any 
object  is  draped  or  hung. 

“A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined.** 
Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  v, 

II.  Art:  Under  this  term  is  included  every  kind  of 
material  used  in  sculpture  and  painting  for  cloth¬ 
ing  figures. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  manufacture  or 
selling  of  cloths ;  as,  a  drapery  business. 

*dra’-pet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  drap ;  Low  Lat. 
trapetum.]  A  cloth,  a  coverlet,  a  table-cloth. 

“Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispred, 

And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festival.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  29. 

Dra-pier',  s.  [French=a  draper.]  The  name 
assumed  by  Swift  in  writing  the  Drapier' s  Letter a 
against  the  contract  for  copper  coinage  given  to 
Wood  in  A.  D.  1722-3. 

“The  fourth  letter  of  the  Drapier.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

drap  -pie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drap  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  little  drop ;  a  very  small  quantity. 

drap’-plt,  pa.  par  or  a.  [Scotch  drap= a  drop.] 
Dropped. 

drappit-egg,  s.  A  poached  egg. 

“  Just  a  roasted  chucky  and  a  drappit-egg.” — Scott:  Red 
Gauntlet,  ch.  xi. 

drash,  v.  t.  [Thrash.,]  To  thrash. 

“He  did  zo  drash  about  his  brain, 

That  was  not  over-stored.” 

Wo l cot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  157. 

*drast,  dreste,  s.  [A.  S.  darste .]  Dregs,  lees, 
refuse. 

“  Thou  drunk  it  vp  vntothe  drestis  ( drastis ).” — Wycliffe; 
Isaiah  li.  17. 

dras  -tic,  *dras-tlck,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  drastikos, 
from  drao= to  effect,  to  do.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Powerful,  effective,  acting  with  strength 
or  strong  effect.  (Applied  to  medicines,  &c.) 

“  After  this  single  taking  of  the  drastic  medicine.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  190. 

2.  Fig. :  Strong,  efficacious,  effective. 

“Military  insubordination  is  that  which  requires  the 

most  prompt  and  drastic  remedies.” — Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  remedy  which  acts 
powerfully,  strongly,  and  speedily. 

*dras'-t^,  *dres-tl,  *dres’-ty,  a.  [Eng.  drast; 
•y.]  Full  of  dregs  or  lees. 

“Dreggy,  dresti,  or  fulle  of  drestys.  Feculentus.” — 
Prompt.  Pan. 

draught,  draft,  *draght,  *draucht,  *draughte 
(pron.  draft)  *draht,  *dragt,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  droht 
(Bosworth),  from  dragan=to  draw,  to  drag,  by  the 
suffixing  of  t  as  inflight  from  fly,  drift  from  drive , 
&c. ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  dragh= a  load,  a  burden; 
dragen= to  draw;  Dan.  dragh— a  load;  Icel.  drdttr 
=a  pulling,  a  draught  (of  fishes)  ;  dr aga- to  draw.] 
[Draft.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  pulling,  or  hauling;  as 
vehicles,  &c. 

“A  general  custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  of 
draught,  would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement.”— 
Temple. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kv. 


draught -bar 
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draughty 


2.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being  easily  drawn 
or  dragged. 

“  The  Hertfordshire  wheel-plow  is  the  best  and  strong¬ 
est  for  most  uses,  and  of  the  easiest  draught.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  The  act  of  sweeping  or  dragging  with  a  net. 

“  Upon  the  draught  of  a  pond,  not  one  fish  was  left,  but 
two  pikes  grown  to  an  excessive  bigness.” — Hale. 

4.  The  quantity  or  number  of  fishes  taken  in  one 
sweep  of  a  net. 

“  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were  with  him,  at 
the  draught  of  the  fishes.” — Luke  v.  9. 

5.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth ;  a 

drink. 

“  With  a  plenteous  draught  revive  thy  soul.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  325. 

6.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at  once,  or  in 
tended  to  be  drunk  at  once. 

“  Some,  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  sheds ; 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  73. 

*7.  The  act  of  drawing  or  shooting  with  a  bow. 

“  Geffrey  of  Boullion,  at  oue'draught  of  his  bow,  shoot¬ 
ing  against  David’s  tower  in  Jerusalem,  broached  three 
feetless  birds  called  allerions.” — Camden:  Remains. 

8.  The  act  of  representing  or  delineating  in  a 
picture,  sketch,  or  outline. 

“  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original 
ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived.” — Locke. 

9.  A  representation  or  delineation  in  a  picture. 

“  Her  pencil  drew  whate’er  her  soul  designed, 

And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  in  her 
mind.”  Dryden:  Mrs.  Killigrew,  106,  107. 

10.  Any  lineament  of  the  face. 

“  The  spirit  of  grace  hath  begunne  to  draw  the  draughts 
and  lineaments  of  God’s  image  within  the  soule  of  a  man.” 
— Z.  Boyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  1,084. 

11.  A  first  sketch,  outline,  or  draft  of  a  document, 
giving  the  heads  and  principal  details.  [Draft, 
A.  1. 1(3).] 

“  A  draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  had  been  pre¬ 
pared.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  representation. 

“  Whereas  in  other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of 
his  footsteps,  in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand.” — 
South. 


*13.  A  draft  or  number  of  men,  &c.,  detached  from 
the  main  body  for  service  elsewhere.  [Draft,  A. 

II.  3.] 

“  Such  a  draught  of  forces  would  lessen  the  number  of 
those  that  might  otherwise  be  employed.” — Addison. 

*14.  A  jakes,  a  privy,  a  drain. 

“  Whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the 
belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught.”  —Matt.  xv.  17. 

15.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money ;  a  draft. 
[Deaft,  A.  II.  1.] 

“  Wi’  draught  on  draught  by  ilka  Holland  mail, 

He’ll  eat  a’  faster  up  than  tongue  can  tell.” 

Boss:  Helenore,  p.  35. 

16.  The  depth  of  water  which  a  ship  draws,  i.  e., 
the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  water. 

17.  A  current  of  air,  natural  or  artificial. 

18.  The  entrails  of  a  calf  or  sheep. 

*19.  A  sudden  attack  or  diversion  in  war. 


“I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  service, 
by  drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy,  when  he 
looketh  not  for  you.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

20.  A  mustard  poultice;  a  mild,  drawing  blister; 
a  mild  vesicatory. 

*21.  An  extract. 

“Extracts  and  draughts  out  of  those  authors.” — Holland- 
Plinie,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  i. 

*22.  A  draught-horse  or  ox  ;  draught  cattle. 

“  Shall  be  accommodate  with  draughts  in  their  march.” 
— Rushworth:  Histor.  Coll.,  v.  649.  {Davies.) 

*23.  A  cut,  a  stroke. 

“He  clefte  hym  at  the  ferste  draught ." 

Octovian,  956. 


*24.  A  draw-bridge. 

“  Thay  let  doun  the  grete  draght." — Oawaine,  817. 
II.  Technically: 


1.  Domestic  and  Engineering : 

(1)  The  current  of  air  which  supplies  a  fire. 
When  this  is  not  mechanically  aided,  it  is  called  a 
natural  draught.  When  driven  mechanically,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  forced  draught  or  blast.  It  is  also  known 
as  cold  or  hot  blast,  according  to  the  temperature ; 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  or  artificially 


heated.  . 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  the  hot  air  and 
smoke  ;  as,  a  direct,  a  reverting,  a  split,  or  a  wheel 
draught. 

2.  Masonry :  Chisel-dressing  at  the  angles  of  stones 
serving  as  a  guide  for  the  leveling  of  the  surfaces. 


3.  Pattern-making :  The  amount  of  taper  given  to 
a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mold,  without  disturbing  the  loam. 

4.  Weaving :  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles  so 
as  to  move  the  warp  for  the  formation  of  the  kind 
of  ornamental  figure  to  be  exhibited  by  the  fabric. 
Known  also  as  Drawing,  Reeding-in,  Cording  of  the 
loom.  In  every  species  of  weaving,  whether  direct 
or  cross,  the  whole  difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is 
produced  either  by  the  succession  in  which  the 
threads  of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or 
by  the  succession  in  which  those  heddles  are  moved 
in  the  working.  The  heddles  being  stretched  be¬ 
tween  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  the  heddles  connected 
by  the_  same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf ;  and  as  the 
operation  of  introducing  the  warp  into  any  number 
of  leaves  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  suc¬ 
cession  is  called  a  draught. 

5.  Comm. :  An  allowance  for  waste  made  on  goods 
sold  by  weight;  also  an  allowance  on  excisable 
goods. 

6.  Med.:  A  medicine  prepared  to  be  taken  as  a 
drink. 

7.  Games  (pi.) :  A  game  slightly  resembling  chess, 
and  played  on  a  chess-board  with  twelve  pieces  or 
men  on  each  side.  The  men  are  played  on  each 
alternate  square,  and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to 
capture  all  the  pieces  of  the  opponent.  The  pieces 
move  forward  diagonally,  one  square  at  a  time, 
except  when  capturing  a  piece,  which  is  done  by 
jumping.over  any  piece  the  square  behind  which  is 
unoccupied.  Any  piece  which  succeeds  in  reaching 
the  extreme  end  of  the  board  is  “  crowned,”  and  is 
then  termed  a  king,  and  has  the  power  of  moving  in 
any  direction  backward  or  forward.  The  game  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in  A.  D. 
1551.  It  was  also  called  jeu  des  dames,  or  dams 
(d-  v.). 

8.  Shipbuilding:  The  drawing  or  design  by  which 
the  ship  is  to  be  built,  which  is  generally  on  a  scale 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

f9.  Banking :  The  same  as  Deaft,  A.  II.  1. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Used  or  adapted  for  the  draught  of  vehicles, 
loads,  &c. 

“  The  most  occasion  that  farmers  have,  is  for  draught 
horses.” — Mortimer:  Husbandly/. 

2.  Written  or  given  in  outline ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
draught. 

“Having  stated  in  the  said  draught  note.” — Trial  of 
W.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  5. 

3.  Drawn  from  a  cask  or  barrel ;  as,  draught  ale. 

(1)  Angle  of  draught :  The  angle  made  with  the 

line  of  motion  in  a  plane,  over  which  a  body  is 
drawn,  by  the  line  of  draught,  when  the  latter  has 
the  direction  best  adapted  to  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacles  of  friction  and  the  weight  of  the  body. 

(2)  On  draught :  Supplied  or  drawn  direct  from 
the  cask. 

draught-bar,  draft-bar,  s. 

1.  A  swingle-tree,  double  or  single. 

2.  The  bar  of  a  railway-carriage  with  which  the 
coupling  is  immediately  connected. 

draught-board,  s.  The  board  on  which  the  game 
of  draughts  is  played. 

“  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of  its  cor- 
ner.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline ,  i.  3. 

draught-box,  draft-box,  s.  An  airtight  tube, 
invented  by  Parker,  by  which  the  water  from  an 
elevated  wheel  is  conducted  to  the  tail-race.  It  is 
a  means  of  rendering  the  whole  fall  available  with¬ 
out  placing  the  wheel  at  the  bottom.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  avoid  extreme  length  of  wheel-shaft ; 
at  other  times  to  conform  the  arrangements  to  the 
peculiar  location,  rendering  it  necessary  to  place 
the  wheel  at  a  distance  above  tail-water. 

draught-compasses,  s.  pi.  Compasses  with 
movable  points,  used  for  drawing  the  finer  lines  in 
mechanical  drawings,  plans,  &c. 

draught-engine,  draft-engine,  s. 

Mining:  An  engine  (usually  steam)  for  elevating 
ore,  coal,  miners,  &c.,  or  for  pumping  out  water. 

draught-equalizer,  draft-equalizer,  s.  A 
treble  tree ;  a  mode  of  arranging  the  whiffletrees 
when  three  horses  are  pulling  abreast,  so  that  they 
may  all  exert  an  equal  amount  of  force. 

draught-furnace,  draft-furnace,  s.  A  rever 
beratory  air-furnace ;  one  in  which  a  blast  is  em¬ 
ployed. 

draught-hole,  draft-hole,  s.  The  hole  whereby 
a  furnace  is  supplied  with  air. 

draught-hook,  draft-hook,  s.  One  of  the  hooks 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage  to  maneuver  it,  or 
attach  additional  draught-gear  in  steep  places. 

draught-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  for  drawing 
heavy  loads. 

*draught-house,  s.  A  house  where  filth  is  depos¬ 
ited  ;  a  jakes,  a  privy. 

“And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake 
down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-house.” — 
2  Kings  x.  27. 


draught-net,  s.  [Draft-net.] 

draught-ox,  s.  An  ox  employed  in  drawing  heavy 
loads. 

draught  -  regulator,  draft  -  regulator,  s.  A 

means  for  opening  and  closing  furnace-doors,  or 
dampers  in  the  air,  draught,  or  discharge  flue,  so  as 
to  urge  the  fire  or  moderate  its  intensity,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  it  may  lag  below  or  quicken  above  the 
desired  standard.  Automatic  devices  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  actuated  by  arrangements  known  as  ther¬ 
mostats.  These  usually  depend  upon  the  expansion 
of  metal  by  heat  and  its  consequent  contraction  as 
it  cools.  The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  metal¬ 
lic  rod  is  the  actuating  force  which  is  communicated 
by  levers  or  other  mechanism  to  the  door,  register, 
or  damper.  As  a  certain  relation  exists — under 
ordinary  conditions — between  the  heat  of  steam 
and  its  pressure,  the  heat  or  pressure  of  steam  act¬ 
ing  on  a  column  of  mercury  may  be  made  by  electric 
connection  to  actuate  a  magnet,  and  so  operate  the 
device  which  governs  access  of  air  to  the  furnace, 
or  determines  the  area  of  the  flue  by  which  the  vol¬ 
atile  results  of  combustion  are  discharged.  [Dam¬ 
per.] 

draught-rod,  draft-rod,  s. 

Plow.:  A  rod  extending  beneath  the  beam  from 
the  clevis  to  the  sheath  and  taking  the  strain  off  the 
beam. 

draught- spring,  draft-spring,  s.  A  spring 
intervening  between  the  tug  or  trace  of  a  draught 
animal  and  the  load,  whereby  a  jerking  strain  upon 
the  animal  is  avoided.  Draught-springs  _  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  draw-bars  of  railway-carriages,  to 
lessen  the  violence  of  the  jerk  communicated  to 
them  in  starting. 

draught  (as  draft),  v.  t.  [Draught,  s.] 

1.  To  draw  ou*. 

“You  saw  all  the  great  men  .  .  .  draughted  out  one 
by  one,  and  baited  in  their  turns.” — Addison:  Freeholder, 
No.  19. 

2.  To  draw  up,  to  sketch,  to  compose  in  outline, 
to  draft. 

3.  To  detach  and  send  elsewhere  for  service ;  to 
draft. 

“Twenty  thousand  more  were  draughted  from  the  town 
of  Kio.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing ;  to  drain. 

“  The  Parliament  so  often  draughted  and  drained.” — 

W.  Scott  (  Webster). 

draught-ed,  draft-ed  (both  as  draft  -ed),  pa. 
par.  ora.  [Draft,  t\] 

draught-ing,  draft-ing  (both  as  draft  -Ing), 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Draught,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  composing 
in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  detaching  for  service  or  duty  else¬ 
where. 

draughts  (as  drafts),  s.  pi.  [Draught,  s.] 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  Draught,  s.,  A.  II.  8. 

2.  Light  grain  blown  away  with  the  chaff  in 
winnowing. 

“  The  quantity  of  oats  consumed  by  a  work-horse  varies 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels,  if  good  oats  are  given; 
but  as  draughts  are  commonly  given,  the  quantity  is  pro¬ 
portionally  increased.” — Agric.  Sure.  Galloway,  p.  114. 

draughts-man,  drafts-man  (both  as  drafts  ¬ 
man),  s.  [Eng.  draught,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  draws  up  formal  documents,  as  deeds, 
leases,  &c. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans;  one  who  is  skilled  in 
draughtsmanship. 

*3.  A  tippler. 

“  The  wholesome  restorative  above-mentioned  .  .  . 
may  be  given  to  all  the  morning  draughtsmen.” — Tatler. 

draughtsman-ship,  drafts-man-ship  (both 
as  drafts-man-ship),  s.  [Eng.  draughtsman ; 
-ship.]  The  art  or  science  of  a  draughtsman ;  skill 
in  drawing  plans,  &c. 

draught-y  (as  draft'-f),  a.  [Eng.  draught ;  -y.] 

I.  Lit.:  Full  of  or  exposed  to  draughts. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Fit  for  a  draught-house  or  jakes ;  filthy,  vile. 

“  The  filth  that  falleth  from  so  many  draughty  inven¬ 
tions  as  daily  swarme  in  our  printing-houses.” — Return 

from  Parnassus  (1606). 

2.  Designing ;  capable  of  laying  artful  schemes. 

“  Everybody  said  that,  but  for  the  devices  of  auld 
draughty  Keelivin,  he  would  hae  been  proven  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare.” — The  Entail,  ii.  121. 

3.  Artful,  crafty:  applied  to  the  scheme  itself,  or 
to  discourse. 

“  ‘I’ll  be  plain  wi’  you,’  said  my  grandfather  to  this 
draughty  speech.” — R.  Gilhaize,  i.  162. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bek  del. 


drauk 
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draw 


♦drauk,  *drawk.  *drawke,  *drauc,  s.  [Ger. 

dravig ,  dr  avid k]  Darnel. 

“  Drauke,  wede.  Drauca." — Prompt.  Parv . 

dra ve,pret.ofv.  [Drive,  u.]  Drove. 

“  A  dozen  o’  gillies  as  rough  and  rugged  as  the  beasts 
they  drave." — Scott:  Rob  Roy ,  ch.  xxvi. 

*drav'-el,  *drah-el-yn,  v .  t.  [Drabble.]  To 
bedrabble ;  to  make  dirty  or  filthy. 

44  Right  as  a  draveled  lowt.” 

Poem  on  Tunes  of  Edward  II.,  p.  25. 

Dr9,-vid  -I-an,  a.  [From  Dravid(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -icm.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dravida,  or  Dra- 
vira,  the  old  name  of  a  province  of  India.  The 
Dravidian  languages  include  Tamil,  Telugu,  Can- 
arese,  and  Malabar. 

“It  was,  I  think,  in  1865  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Caldwell’s 
grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  book  was  much  wanted  for 
the  Aryan  group.” — Beames:  Comp.  Gram -  of  the  Aryan 
Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  Pref.  viii. 

draw,  *dra-ghen,  *drawe,  *drai-en,  *drey 

(pa.  ten.  *drogh ,  *droh ,  *drow,  *drow ,  *  dr  owe, 
*drough ,  drew ,  *drewe)  ,v.t.&  i .  [A  variant  of  drag 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Literally : 

(1)  To  drag,  pull,  or  haul  after  one  by  force  or 
power  exerted  in  the  front  of  the  person  or  thing 
dragged. 

(2)  To  pluck  or  pull  out;  as,  to  draw  a  sword,  to 
draw  a  tooth. 

“  Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw.9* 

Scott:  Rokeby ,  v.  14. 

(3)  To  remove  or  pull,  not  necessarily  with  force. 

“  Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe .” 

Tristram ,  iii.  73. 

x . )  To  pull,  haul ,  or  cause  to  come  by  compulsion ; 
vO  force  to  go. 

“  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the 
judgment  seats?” — James  ii.  6. 

(5)  To  drag  or  pull  out  from  fastenings. 

“They  drew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark.” — 2  Chron.  v.  9. 

(6)  To  take  off  the  spit. 

“  The  rest 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast, 

Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease.** 

Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad ,  i. 

(7)  To  raise  or  lift  as  from  a  deep  place;  as,  to 
draw  water  from  a  well. 

“They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him  up 
out  of  the  dungeon.” — Jer .  xxxviii.  13. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  slowly ;  as,  to  draw 
a  deep  sigh. 

(9)  To  inhale,  to  take  into  the  lungs. 

“  A  simple  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 

What  should  it  know  of  death?” 

Wordsworth:  We  are  Seven. 


(10)  To  bring  out  from  a  receptacle ;  to  cause  to 
run  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(11)  To  allow  or  cause  any  liquid  to  run. 

“  I  opened  the  tumor  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  without 
drawing  one  drop  of  blood.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

(12)  To  take  out  of  an  oven. 

“The  joiner  puts  boards  into  ovens  after  the  batch  is 
drawn.99 — Mortimer:  Husbandry . 

(13)  To  cause  to  slide;  to  pull  more  closely  to¬ 
gether  or  apart. 

“  Philoclea  intreated  Pamela  to  open  her  grief  :  who, 
drawing  the  curtain,  that  the  candle  might  not  complain 
of  her  blushing,  was  ready  to  speak.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 


(11)  To  extract. 

“  Spirits,  by  distillations,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vege¬ 
table  juices,  which  6hall  flame  and  fume  of  themselves.” 

—Cheyne. 


To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  turn  toward 


“  We  see  that  salt,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healeth  it :  so  as 
it  6eemeth  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood  draweth 
salt.” — Bacon . 


(16)  To  suck. 

“  Sucking  and  drawing  the  breast  dischargeth  the  milk 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  generated.” — Wiseman:  On  Tumors . 

(17)  To  eviscerate ;  to  take  the  bowel  or  entrails 
from  ?  to  disembowel. 

“  In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery ,  246. 

(18)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  lengthen ;  as,  to 
draw  wire. 

“  How  much  her  grace  is  alter’d  on  the  sudden! 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

(19)  To  form,  mark,  or  construct  between  two 
points ;  as,  to  draw  a  line. 


(20)  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  any  surface ; 
to  delineate,  to  picture. 

“  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  60  proud, 

A6  heaven,  it  seemed,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed.” 

Shakesp.  -  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,371,  1,372. 

(21)  To  move  gradually,  to  extend. 

“  In  process  of  time,  and  as  their  people  increased,  they 
drew  themselves  more  westerly  toward  the  Red  Sea.” — 
Raleigh. 

(22)  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel ;  as,  to  draw 
tickets  in  a  lottery. 

*(23)  To  tear  limb  from  limb. 

“  With  wylde  hors  he  6chal  be  drawe." 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  4,992. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  turn  toward  itself. 

“  He  affected  a  habit  different  from  that  of  the  times, 
such  as  men  had  only  beheld  in  pictures,  which  drew  the 
eyes  of  most,  and  the  reverence  of  many,  toward  him.”— 
Clarendon. 

(2)  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract. 

“Having  the  art,  by  empty  promises  and  threats,  to 
draw  others  to  his  purpose.” — Hayward. 

(3)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  follow  one. 

“The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  6tone6,  and  floods; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice ,  v.  1. 

*(4)  To  persuade,  to  induce. 

“  The  English  lords  did  ally  themselves  with  the  Irish, 
and  drew  them  in  to  dwell  among  them,  and  gave  their 
children  to  be  fostered  by  them.” — Davies. 

*(5J  To  win,  to  gain. 

44  This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  mu6t  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear ,  iii.  8. 

(6)  To  bring  on  or  procure  as  a  result ;  to  cause. 

“When  he  finds  the  hardship  of  slavery  outweigh  the 
value  of  life,  ’tis  in  his  power,  by  resisting  his  master,  to 
draw  on  himself  death.” — Locke. 

*(7)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  spin  out. 

“In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into 
minute  particulars  of  no  importance.” — Felton.  On  the 

Classics. 

(8)  To  derive,  to  receive,  to  adopt. 

“Several  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  from  them  drew  the  rudiments  of  sciences.” — 
Temple. 

(9)  To  deduce  as  from  postulates. 

“  From  the  events  and  revolutions  of  these  govern¬ 
ments,  are  drawn  the  usual  instructions  of  princes  and 
statesmen.” — Temple. 

*(10)  To  imply;  to  produce  as  a  consequential 
inference. 

“  What  shows  the  force  of  the  inference  but  a  view  of 
all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclusion,  or 
proposition  inferred  ?”—  Locke. 

*(11)  To  receive,  to  take  up. 

“If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(12)  To  take  out,  to  withdraw ;  as,  to  draw  money 
from  a  bank. 

*(13)  To  bear,  to  produce ;  as,  A  bond  draws  inter- 
est. 

(14)  To  elicit. 

“To  utter  that  which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw 
from  me. ” — Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

(15)  To  extort,  to  force. 

“So  sad  an  object,  and  so  well  expressed, 

Drew  sighs  and  groans  from  the  grieved  hero’s 
breast.”  Dryden:  Virgil9 s  JEneid,  i.  680,  681. 

*(16)  To  wrest,  to  twist;  to  distort. 

“I  wish  that  both  you  and  others  would  cease  from 
drawing  the  scriptures  to  your  fantasies  and  affections.” 
—  Whitgift. 

(17)  To  compose;  to  form  or  set  down  in  writing. 

“  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself : 

He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 

And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  678-80. 

(18)  To  write  out,  fill  up,  or  prepare  formally  in 
Writing. 

“  He  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(19)  To  depict  in  words ;  to  describe,  to  represent. 

Homer  has  been  proved  before,  in  a  long  paragraph 

of  the  preface,  to  have  excelled  in  drawing  characters 
and  painting  manners.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  (Post¬ 
script).  x 

(20)  To  win  or  gain  in  a  lottery. 

“  He  has  drawn  a  black,  and  smiles.”— Dryden:  Don 
Sebastian,  i.  1. 


(21)  To  beqd;  as,  to  draw  a  bow. 

*(22)  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice. 

“  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  the  action.  Come,  thon 
must  not  be  in  this  humor  with  me.” — Shakesp.:  H.eniwg 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(23)  To  select,  fix  upon,  or  determine  by  lot. 

*(24)  To  select,  or  pick  out. 

“  Abgrego:  to  sever  or  take  out  of  the  flocke,  to  draw 
6hepe.” — Eliote:  Dictionarie  (1659). 

(25)  To  leave  undecided;  as,  The  match  was 
drawn. 

*(26)  To  take,  to  translate. 

“Ut  of  latin  this  song  i6  dragen  on  Engleris  speche.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  13. 

*(27)  To  bring  back,  to  recall. 

“  Who  so  draweth  into  memoire 
What  hath  befelle.”  Gower,  i.  u. 

*(28)  To  suffer,  to  go  through. 

“  O  the  pine  and  o  the  death  that  he  droh  for  moncun.” 
— St.  Juliana ,  p.  49. 

*(29)  To  strain. 

“Takeryse  .  .  .  draughe  horn  thorowghe  a  6treyi> 
our.” — Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting: 

(1)  To  trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

(2)  To  search,  as  a  covert,  for  a  fox,  hare,  &c. 

“Hounds  had  scarcely  drawn  half  the  dense  under- 

growth  of  Tidsley  Wood.” — Field. 

(3)  To  force  to  leave  its  cover  or  hole;  as,  to 
draw  a  badger. 

44  No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Naut.:  To  sink  into  the  water  to  a  certain 
depth ;  to  require  a  certain  depth  of  water  in  which 
to  float. 

3.  Med. :  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer  or  ab¬ 
scess  ;  to  cause  to  suppurate ;  to  bring  to  matura¬ 
tion  and  discharge. 

4.  Coursing  :  To  strike  a  dog  out  of  a  match  or 
course ;  to  withdraw. 

44  Sut  and  Earl  of  Clyde  had  a  short  undecided  run, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  to  draw  the  last-named 
who  had  been  hard  run.” — Field. 

5.  Cricket :  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  pa  sses  between 
longstop  and  long-leg. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul ;  as,  a  wagon,  cart,  &c. ; 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  beast  of  draught. 

“  That  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not  been 
wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke.” — 
Deut.  xxi.  3. 

(2)  To  be  capable  or  susceptible  of  traction  or 
hauling ;  as,  A  cart  draws  easily. 

(3)  To  unsheathe  a  sword. 

“  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.  They  drew." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  move,  to  approach,  to  turn  and  advance 
toward  a  place  or  person. 

(5)  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  be  collected. 

“The  English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  every 
county,  to  draw  close  together.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

(6)  To  take  a  card  out  of  a  pack ;  to  draw  a  ticket 
in  a  lottery. 

*(7)  To  bend;  to  draw  a  bow. 

“Look  ye,  draw  home  enough.” — Shakespeare:  Titus 
Andronicus,  iv.  3. 

(8)  To  practice  the  art  of  delineation ;  to  produce 
pictures  or  representations  by  means  of  lines. 

“  So  much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in  drain¬ 
ing,  as  will  enable  him  to  represent  tolerably  on  paper 
anything  he  sees,  should  be  got.”— Locke. 

(9)  To  raise  water  from  a  well,  &c. 

“  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will  also  draw  for  thy  camels.” 
— Gen.  xxiv.  44. 

*(10)  To  withdraw,  to  move. 

(11)  To  extract  liquid  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(12)  To  be  drawn  out  in  spinning. 

*(13)  To  filter,  to  ooze. 

“In  other  situations  the  subsoil  is  so  concreted,  or 
hard,  that  water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  few  feet 
of  distance.” — Agr.  Surv.  Kincard .,  p.  368. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  act  as  a  weight;  to  influence,  prejudice  or 
bias. 

“  They  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  of 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much.” — Addison . 
Spectator. 

(2)  To  attract;  as,  A  play  draivs  well. 

(3)  To  advance,  to  move  on. 

“  T<?  dede  I  drawe,  als  ye  mai  see.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  30. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  ^wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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U)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer,  to  advance,  to 
draw  on. 

“  And  now  I  faint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh, 

In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die.” 

Addison:  Ovid;  Story  of  Narcissus,  86,  87. 

(5)  Of  time :  To  approach,  to  advance. 

“  The  minute  draws  on.” — Shakcsp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  6. 

TI  In  this  sense  frequently  used  impersonally. 

“  When  it  drew  toward  the  eue.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,879. 

(6)  To  contract,  to  shrink. 

“  I  have  not  yet  found  certainly  that  the  water  itself  by 
mixture  of  ashes,  or  dust,  will  shrink  or  draw  into  less 
room.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

(7)  To  be  delayed  or  protracted. 

“This  drew  over  for  ane  space,  and  mean  tyme  Mar¬ 
garet,  our  young  queine,  broucht  home  ane  sone,”  &e. — 
Pitscottie  Cron.,  p  266  (ed.  1728),  xvl,  p.  107. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunt. :  To  search  or  draw  a  covert. 

“While  drawing  along  the  plantations  they  intrude  upon 
the  habitation  of  a  fox.” — Field. 

2.  Comm.. :  To  write  out  a  draft  or  order  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  by  another  person. 

3.  Med. :  To  cause  suppuration ;  to  collect  the 
matter  of  an  ulcer,  abscess,  &c. 

4.  Naut. :  To  sink  in  the  water ;  to  require  a  certain 
depth  of  water. 

“  Greater  hulks  draw  deep.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  draw,  to 
pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to  pluck ,  and  to  tug:  “  Draw 
expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first  three 
terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  one’s  self  or  toward  one’s  self ;  to  drag  is  to 
draw  a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which 
makes  resistance;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still 
greater  violence.  We  draw  a  cart ;  we  drag  a  body 
along  the  ground ;  or  haul  a  vessel  to  the  shore.  To 
pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw  without  the  idea 
of  motion  :  horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  before 
they  can  draw  a  heavily-laden  cart  up  hill.  To  pluck 
is  to  pull  with  a  sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate ; 
thus,  feathers  are  plucked  from  animals.  To  tug  is 
to  pull  with  violence;  thus,  men  tug  at  the  oar.  In 
the  moral  application  we  may  be  drawn  by  anything 
■which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  nearer  to  an 
object;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of  force;  we 
pull  a  thing  toward  us  by  a  direct  effort.  To  haul, 
pluck,  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the  physical 
application.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

IF  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  dravo  away :  Gradually  to  get  in  front,  so  as 
to  leave  others  benind. 

“  The  first-named  pair  then  drew  away,  and  won  by  two 
lengths.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  draw  back: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(а)  Lit. :  To  move  back,  to  retire. 

(б)  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  refuse  or  be  unwilling  to  fulfill  a  pledge, 
promise,  or  undertaking. 

(ii)  To  apostatize. 

(2)  Comm. :  To  receive  back ;  as,  duties  on  goods 
for  exportation. 

3.  To  draw  in  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

( a)  To  collect,  to  bring  together  for  application 
to  any  purpose. 

“  A  dispute,  where  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on, 
and  every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to  give 
color  to  the  argument,  is  advanced  with  ostentation.” — 
Locke. 

(b)  To  contract,  to  pull  back,  to  shorten. 

“  Now,  sporting  muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins; 

Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  sunny  plains.” 

Gay. 

( c )  To  entice,  to  inveigle,  to  involve  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  without  consent. 

'  “Many  who  had,  in  December,  taken  arms  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  a  Free  Parliament,  muttered,  two 
months  later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  shortened  or  contracted ; 
as,  The  days  begin  to  draw  in. 

4.  To  draw  near  or  nigh :  To  approach,  to  come 
nearer  or  closer. 

“  They  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh 
■unto  the  ship.” — John  vi.  19. 

5.  To  drain  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Literally: 

(i)  To  withdraw,  to  lead  away 

(ii)  To  drain  out  or  extract  by  a  vent. 

“Stop  your  vessel,  and  have  a  little  vent-hole  stopped 
with  a  spill,  which  never  allow  to  be  pulled  out  til)  you 
draw  off  a  great  quantity.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


(iii)  To  extract  by  distillation.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Authors,  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spirits  of 
their  thoughts,  should  lie  still  for  some  time,  till  their 
minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength.” — Addison:  Free¬ 
holder. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  abstract,  to  withdraw,  to  turn  off  or 
away. 

“It  draws  men’s  minds  off  from  the  bitterness  of 
party.” — Addison. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  retire,  to  retreat,  to  give  way. 
(Lit.  dk  fig.) 

“  When  the  engagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  is  to 
draw  off  by  degrees,  and  not  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.” 
— Collier. 


6.  To  draw  on : 

S  Transitive : 

)  Lit.:  To  put  on  by  means  of  pulling;  as,  He 
drew  on  his  boots. 

(b)  Figuratively  : 

(i)  To  cause,  to  bring  on  by  degrees,  to  involve. 

“  The  examination  of  the  6ubtile  matter  would  draw  on 
the  consideration  of  the  nice  controversies  that  perplex 
philosophers.” — Boyle:  On  Fluids. 

(ii)  To  allure,  to  entice,  to  induce  to  follow  by 
persuasion. 

“  Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her, 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  471,  472. 

(iii)  To  occasion,  to  invite. 

“  Under  color  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence  draws 
on,  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  subsidy.” — Hay¬ 
ward. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer  or  closer. 

“The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  fall.” 

Dryden:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi. 
(b)  To  gain  on  or  get  nearer  to  in  pursuit. 

7.  To  draw  over: 

(1)  To  raise  in  a  still. 

“I  took  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  degrees  mixed 
with  it  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  over  with  water 
in  a  limbeck.” — Boyle-  On  Colors. 

(2)  To  induce  to  change  parties ;  to  bring  over. 
“Some  might  be  brought  into  his  interests  by  money; 
Others  drawn  over  by  fear.” — Addison:  On  the  War. 

8.  To  draw  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Literally : 

(i)  To  lengthen  or  cause  to  stretch  out  by  beating, 
or  other  application  of  force. 

“  Batter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or,  as  workmen  call  it, draw 
it  out,  till  it  comes  to  its  breadth.” — Moxon. 

(ii)  To  set  in  order  for  battle. 

“  Let  him  desire  his  superior  officer,  that,  the  next  time 
he  is  drawn  out,  the  challenger  may  be  posted  near  him.” 
—Collier. 

(iii)  To  detach  or  separate  from  the  main  body; 
to  select. 

“  Next,  of  his  men  and  Rhips  he  makes  review, 

Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vii.  724,  725. 

(iv)  To  extract  or  draw  off  ;  as,  liquor  from  a  cask, 

(v)  To  extract  as  by  distillation. 

(b)  Figuratively : 

(i)  To  protract,  to  lengthen. 

“  He  must  not  only  die  the  death. 

But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  ling’ring  sufferance.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

(ii)  To  spin  out. 

“  Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  best  rules  of  tillage  and 
planting  into  two  books,  which  Hesiod  has  despatched  in 
half  a  one.” — Addison. 

(iii)  To  extract,  to  pump  out  or  elicit  by  ques¬ 
tion,  &c. 

“  Philoclea  found  her,  and,  to  draw  out  more,  said  she, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  such  excellencies  could  be.” — 
Sidney. 

(iv)  To  induce,  to  extract,  to  cause  to  be  uttered. 
“Whereas  it  is  concluded,  that  the  retaining  divers 
things  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  other  reformed 
churches  have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not 
well,  unless  we  can  show  that  they  have  done  ill.  What 
needed  this  wrest  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of 
foreign  churches?” — Hooker. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  become  longer;  as,  The  days 
begin  to  draw  out. 

9.  To  draw  together:  To  collect  or  come  together 
or  closer. 

10.  To  draw  up  : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  from  a  depth. 

(b)  To  range  in  line ;  to  form  troops  in  regular 
order, 

“  So  Muley-Zeydan  found  us, 

Drawn  up  in  battle,  to  receive  the  charge.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 


(c)  To  compose. 

“  A  paper  may  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  two  or  three 
hundrea  principal  gentlemen.” — Swift. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  be  lifted  or  raised ;  to  rise ;  as,  The  curtain 
drew  up. 

(b)  To  form  in  regular  order  or  line. 

“  The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king’s  troops,  seeing  there 
was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side,  drew  up  in  a  large  field 
opposite  to  the  bridge.” — Clarendon. 

(c)  To  come  to  a  stop  or  stand;  to  pull  up;  as, 
The  carriage  drew  up  at  his  door. 

11.  To  draw  up  with : 

(1)  To  enter  into  a  state  of  familiar  intercourse, 
or  of  intimacy :  used  in  a  general  sense. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship. 

“The  poor  man  gets  aye  a  poor  marriage,  and  when  I 
had  naething  I  was  fain  to  draw  up  wi’  you.” — Sir  A. 
Wylie,  iii.  152. 

12.  To  draw  to  a  head : 

(1)  Lit.  &  Med.:  To  begin  to  suppurate;  to  ripen. 

“  Aboutir:  To  wax  ripe,  or  draw  to  a  head,  as  an  impos- 

tume,  also  to  end.” — Cotgrave. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  approach  a  state  of  ripeness  or 
readiness. 

“  Now  his  majesty  begins  to  waken,  and  is  fast  drawing 
to  an  head.” — Spalding,  ii.  29. 

*13.  To  draw  one' s  pass :  To  give  over,  to  give  up. 

*14.  To  draw  dry -foot:  According  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  trace  the  marks  of  the  dry-foot  without  the  scent. 

“A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
well.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

*15.  To  draw  a  book :  To  draw  up  a  bill  or  lawyer’s 
brief. 

“  He  entreated  Mr.  Doctor,  her  husband,  that  hee  would 
draw  a  booke,  to  intimate  to  the  judge  his  reasons,  and 
hee  would  be  very  thankfull  to  him.” — Passenger  of  Ben¬ 
venuto  (1612). 

16.  To  draw  the  long  bow:  To  tell  incredible 
stories. 

17.  To  draw  cut:  To  draw  lots.  [Cut,  s.] 

18.  To  draw  level:  To  get  level  with,  to  come  up 
to,  to  overtake. 

“Hari  Kari  gradually  drew  level,  and  was  over  a  length 
in  front.” — Field. 

19.  To  draw  a  person  out:  To  entice  him  to  speak 
on  any  matter.  (Generally  with  an  idea  of  ridicul¬ 
ing  him.) 

*20.  To  draw  to  the  gallows : 

Law:  One  of  the  barbarous  arrangements  for¬ 
merly  carried  out  when  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one  convicted  of  high 
treason.  Originally  the  culprit  was  dragged  along 
the  ground  or  pavement.  Then,  humanity  begin¬ 
ning  to  assertits  influence,  the  authorities  connived 
at  his  being  brought  along  on  a  sledge  or  hurdle. 
This  more  humane  practice  became  the  general 
custom,  and  at  last  the  law.  (Blackstone.) 

draw,  s.  [Draw,  v .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  drawing ;  draught. 

“  The  cavalier,  with  a  slanting  back-blow  of  a  broad¬ 
sword,  luckily  cut  the  ribbon  that  tied  his  murrion,  and 
with  a  draw  threw  it  over  hi6  head.” — Heath:  Flagellum 
(1679),  p.  45. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  lots. 

3.  That  part  of  a  drawbridge  which  is  drawn  or 
raised  up. 

4.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

5.  An  undecided  or  drawn  game. 

“  The  match  thus  ended  in  a  draw  in  favor  of  the  colo¬ 
nials.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  A  feeler,  a  trial. 

“This  was  what,  in  modern  days,  is  called  a  draw." — 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  v.  (Davies.) 

II.  Hunt. :  The  act  of  drawing  a  covert. 

“  Tidsley  Wood  was  our  first  draw.” — Field. 

draw-bar,  s.  An  iron  rod  to  connect  a  locomo¬ 
tive  with  a  tender. 

draw-bench,  s.  A  machine  for  drawing  slips  of 
metal  through  a  gauged  opening.  [Dbawing- 
bench.] 

draw-bore,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hole  so  made  through  a  tenon  and  mor¬ 
tise  that  the  pin  will  draw  up  the  shoulder  to  the 
abutment.  The  hole  through  the  tenon  is  bored  at 
a  distance  from  the  shoulder  less  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cheeks  measured  between  the  hole 
through  the  mortise  and  the  face  of  the  abutment 
against  which  the  shoulder  is  drawn.  (Knight.) 

Draw-bore  pin : 

Join  :  A  joiner’s  tool,  consisting  of  a  solid  piece 
or  pin  of  steel,  tapered  from  the  handle,  used  to 
enlarge  the  pin-holes  which  are  to  secure  a  mortise 
and  tenon,  and  to  bring  the  shoulder  of  the  rail 
close  home  to  the  abutment  on  the  edge  of  the 
style.  When  this  is  effected  the  draw-bore  pin  is 
removed,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  a  wooden  peg. 


b<5ii,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 
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drawing 


draw-boring,  s.  The  operation  of  polishing  a 
musket-barrel  after  it  has  been  rifled. 

draw-boy,  s. 

Weaving:  Formerly  the  .boy  who  pulled  the  cords 
of  the  harness  in  figure-weaving,  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  mechanical  device  which  forms  a 
substitute  for  the  boy.  [Jacquard.] 

draw-bridge,  *drau-bridge,  *  draw-brig, 
*draw-brugge,  s.  A  form  of  bridge  in  which  the 
span  is  re¬ 
movable  from 
the  opening 
to  allow 
masted  ves¬ 
sels  to  pass, 
or  to  prevent 
crossing. 

Draw-bridges 
were  in  me¬ 
diaeval  times 
used  to  span 
the  fosse  or 
moat,  the 
movable  part 
being  made 
to  rise  verti¬ 
cally,  so  as  to 
present  a  two¬ 
fold  obstacle 
to  any  enemy, 
a  chasm  and  a  strengthened  barrier.  In  most 
modern  draw-bridges  the  movable  part  is  made  to 
move  horizontally.  Draw-bridges  are  used  in  cross¬ 
ing  canals,  rivers,  and  dock  entrances,  which  are 
occasionally  traversed  by  masted  vessels.  They  are 
also  used  in  crossing  the  ditches,  fosses,  and  moats 
of  fortifications.  They  are  of  four  kinds:  (1)  The 
lifting-bridge  is  used  in  Holland  upon  the  canals 
and  in  fortifications,  in  places  where  the  roadway 
is  near  thelevel  of  the  water.  The  bridge  is  lifted 
bodily  and  supported  by  a  heavy  framework,  while 
the  vessel  passes.  [Lifting-bridge.]  (2)  The 
turning-bridge  or  swing-bridge  moves  on  a  vertical 
ivot,  Being  sometimes  in  two  sections  which  meet 
alfway  across  the  water-course.  The  portion  on 
land  is  a  counterpoise  for  that  projecting  over  the 
water,  and  the  bridge  moves  in  arc-shaped  tracks, 
resting  on  cannon-balls.  [Swing-bridge.]  It  is 
sometimes  supported  by  a  central  post  and  swings 
90°,  opening  two  passages  for  vessels,  one  on  each 
side.  This  is  a  pivot  bridge.  (3)  The  bascule- 
bridge  turns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  standing  in  a 
vertical  position  on  the  side  of  the  water-way 
while  the  vessel  passes  by.  Specimens  of  the  last 
two  kinds  with  slight  modifications  are  to  be  seen 
in  Chicago  over  the  Chicago  river.  The  inner  end 
of  some  bascule-bridges  is  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  roadway,  and  descends  into  a  pit  built  with 
hydraulic  masonry.  This  pit  is  not  material, 
perhaps,  in  fortifications,  and  is  not  desirable  in 
ordinary  road  or  dock  work.  When  it  is  omitted 
the  bridge  is  called  a  j  ack-knife  bridge.  [Bascule- 
bridge.]  (4)  The  rolling-bridge  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  some  English  railways.  The  bridge 
passes  laterally  upon  a  carriage  until  it  has 
passed  the  junction  of  the  line  of  rails,  and  then 
rolls  inward  to  leave  the  water-way  clear. 

“There  is  not  of  that  castle-gate, 

Its  clraw-bridge  and  portcullis  weight, 

Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  x. 

draw- cut,  s.  An  oblique  motion  of  a  knife,  so  as 
to  move  lengthwise  across  an  object  as  well  as  cut¬ 
ting  into  it. 

draw-filing,  s.  Drawing  a  file  longitudinally  up 
and  down  a  piece  of  metal,  without  giving  the  tool 
any  movement  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

draw-gate,  s.  The  valve  of  a  sluice,  either  of  a 
canal,  a  flushing  arrangement,  or  a  flume  or  pen¬ 
stock  of  a  water-wheel. 

draw-gauge  cutter,  s.  A  harnessmaker’s  tool 
for  cutting  strips  of  leather  of  any  set  width. 
[Gauge-knife.] 

draw-gear,  s.  The  coupling  parts  of  railway 
carriages. 

draw-gloves,  s.  A  sort  of  trifling  game,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  the  learned  have  not  yet  discov¬ 
ered.  Herrick  has  mentioned  it  several  times,  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  the  following  epigram : 

“  At  draw-gloves  we’ll  play. 

And  prethee  let’s  lay 
A  wager,  and  let  it  be  this : 

Who  first  to  the  sum 
Of  twenty  shall  come, 

Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kiss.” 

Hesper:  Draw-gloves. 

draw-head,  s. 

1.  Rail.:  The  projecting  part  of  a  draw-bar  in 
which  the  coupling-pin  connects  with  the  link. 

2.  Spin. :  A  device  in  spinning  in  which  the  slivers 
are  lengthened  and  receive  an  additional  twist. 


draw-kiln,  s.  A  lime-kiln  arranged  to  afford  a 
continuous  supply  of  lime  from  below,  fuel  and 
limestone  being  fed  in  above  from  time  to  time. 
Also  called  a  Running  kiln,  or  Continuous  kiln. 
*draw-latch,  *draw-latches,  s.  A  thief. 

“  Well,  phisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  heere,  till 
Stilt  and  I  return;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not,  say  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  draw-latch.” — Tragedy  of 
Hoffman  (1631). 

draw-link,  s.  A  connecting-link  for  railway 
carriages. 

draw-loom,  s. 

Weaving:  The  draw-loom  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Jacquard,  and  is  used  in  figure  weaving.  The 
number  of  the  heddles  being  too  great  to  be  worked 
by  the  feet  of  the  weaver,  the  warp-threads  are 
passed  through  loops  formed  in  strings,  arranged 
in  a  vertical  plane,  one  string  to  every  warp-thread ; 
and  these  strings  are  arranged  in  separate  groups, 
which  are  pulled  by  a  draw-boy,  in  such  order  as 
may  be  required  to  produce  the  pattern.  The 
groups  are  drawn  by  pressure  on  handles,  the  re¬ 
quired  order  being  determined  by  reference  to  a 
design,  painted  on  paper,  which  is  divided  up  into 
small  squares.  A  mechanical  draw-boy  has  been 
contrived,  to  dispense  with  human  assistance.  It 
consists  of  a  half-wheel  with  a  rim  grooved  so  as  to 
catch  into  the  strings  requiring  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  half-wheel  travels  along  a  toothed  bar,  with  an 
oscillating  motion  from  right  to  left,  and  draws 
down  the  particular  cords  required  for  the  pattern. 
(Knight.) 

draw-net,  s.  A  net  with  large  meshes,  used  for 
catching  the  larger  varieties  of  fowls, 
draw-pedro,  s.  [Pedro,  s.]  A  game  at  cards, 
draw-plate,  s.  A  drilled  steel  plate  or  ruby 
through  which  a  wire  or  ribbon  of  metal  is  drawn 
to  reduce  and  equalize  it.  The  draw-plate  is  made 
of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  cast-steel,  one  side  being 
flatted  off.  Several  holes  of  graduated  sizes  are 
punched  through  the  plate  from  the  flat  side,  and 
the  holes  are  somewhat  conical  in  form.  The  wire 
is  cleaned  of  its  oxide  in  a  tumbling-box,  and  is 
then  annealed.  It  is  then  drawn  through  as  many 
of  the  holes  in  succession  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  size.  The  wire  is  occasion¬ 
ally  annealed  to  remove  the  hardness  incident  to 
compression  in  the  plate,  and  pickled  to  remove 
scale.  The  sharpened  end  being  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  plate,  it  is  drawn  through  sufficiently  to 
attach  it  to  the  wheel.  This,  being  revolved,  draws 
the  wire  through  the  plate  and  reels  it  up  as 
drawn.  The  coil  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  dampened 
with  starch-water  or  beer-grounds  as  a  lubricator. 
For  fine  work,  such  as  the  drawing  of  gold  and 
silver  wire,  the  draw-hole  is  made  of  a  drilled  ruby. 
Wire  for  balance-springs  of  watches  is  drawn 
through  a  pair  of  flat  rubies  with  rounded  edges, 
draw-point,  s. 

Engrav. :  The  etching-needle  used  on  the  bare 
point ;  also  called  Dry-point, 
draw-poker,  s.  [Poker,  s.]  A  game  at  cards, 
draw-spring,  s.  The  spring  of  a  draw-head ;  a 
spring  coupling-device  for  railway  carriages. 

draw-tube,  s.  The  adjustable  tube  of  a  com¬ 
pound  microscope,  having  the  eyepiece  at  its  outer 
end,  and  the  erecting-glass  (if  any)  at  its  inner  end. 

draw-well,  s.  A  deep  well  from  which  water  is 
drawn  by  means  of  a  rope  and  bucket. 

draw  -a~ble,  a.  [En g.  draw ; -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  drawn. 

“  By  a  magic  might 
Drawable  here  and  there.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul. 
draw  -back,  s.  [Eng.  draw,  and  back.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  A  cause  of  loss  of  profit  or  advantage;  a 
disadvantage,  an  inconvenience,  an  obstacle. 

“  I  am  not  insensible  that  third  nights  are  disagreeable 
drawbacks  upon  the  annual  profits  of  the  stage.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Comm.:  An  amount  of  money  paid  back  or 
allowed :  specifically,  a  certain  amount  of  customs 
or  duties  refunded  or  remitted  to  an  exporter  of 
goods  which  have  been  previously  imported,  and  on 
which  duty  has  been  paid  ;  a  certain  allowance  of 
excise  duty  on  the  exportation  of  goods  of  home 
manufacture. 

“  In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent.” 

Swift. 

Draw-can -sir,  s.  &  a.  [See  definition.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  of  a  braggart  character  in  the 
comedy  of  The  Rehearsal,  written  by  George  Villiers, 
Duk  of  Buckingham,  in  1663.  He  is  represented  as 
a  burlesque  character  of  extraordinary  valor  and 
fighting  powers,  of  which  he  incessantly  boasts. 


Draw-bridge. 


2.  A  braggadocio,  a  bully,  a  blusterer,  a  braggart, 

“  The  leader  was  of  ugly  look  and  gigantic  stature;  he> 
acted  like  a  Drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.” 
—Addison. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Blustering,  bullying,  full  of  brag- 
gartism. 

“The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  uncles- 
appeared.” — W.  Irving :  The  Widow’s  Ordeal. 

draw-ee  ,  s.  [Eng.  draw ;  -ee.] 

Comm. :  The  person  on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange* 
or  order  for  payment  of  money  is  drawn. 

draw  -er,  *draw-ar,  s.  [Eng.  draw;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  w-ho  draws  or  pulls;  as,  one  who  draws: 
water  from  a  well. 

*(2)  One  who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask,  &c. ;  a 
waiter,  a  barman. 

“I  am  a  gentleman;  thou  art  a  drawer.” — Shakesp..’ 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  4. 

Sin  the  same  sense  as  II. 

A  sliding  box  or  case  in  a  table,  desk,  &c.y 
which  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  at  pleasure. 

“  He  ’gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore.” 

Cowper:  The  Retired  Cat. 

(5)  (PI.) :  An  undergarment  of  wool  or  cotton, 
worn  by  both  sexes  on  the  legs  and  lower  parts  of 
the  body. 

“  The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children  by 
making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or  drawers, 
till  they  are  ten  years  old.” — Locke. 

*2.  Fig. :  That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
attracting. 

“  Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  is  attract¬ 
ive,  because  physicians  observe  that  fire  is  a  great  drawer.”' 
—Swift. 

II.  Comm. :  One  who  draws  a  bill  or  order  for  the* 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  another. 

*[[  (1)  Drawers  of  cloth,  drawars  of  claithe :  Per¬ 
sons  who  pulled  or  stretched  cloth  so  that  it  should 
measure  more  than  in  reality  it  ought. 

“It  is  statute  anentis  drawaris  of  claithe  and  litstaris- 
of  fals  colouris,  that  gif  ony  drawaris  of  claithe  beis  ap- 
prehendit,  that  ane  half  of  the  saidis  gudis  to  be  oui~ 
souerane  1  ordis  eschete,  and  the  tother  half  to  the  burghe.” 
—Acts  James  V.  (1540)  (ed.  1814),  p.  376. 

(2)  Chest  of  drawers:  A  movable  wooden  frame, 
containing  a  number  of  drawers  one  above  the- 
other. 

drawer-lock,  s.  A  form  of  inside  or  mortise* 
lock  which  projects  its  bolt  upwardly  intoThe  strip- 
above. 

draw'-ing,  *draw-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  sub- 
[Draw,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -is  pr.  par ,  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling,  dragging,  or  hauling  by 
force. 


“Without  the  drawing  forth  of  his  sword.” — Holinshed- 
Henry  II.  (an.  1171. ) 


2.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  representing- 
figures,  &c.,  on  a  flat  surface  by  means  of  lines- 
drawn  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  &c.  The  making 
or  copying  of  plans,  and  views  of  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  other  structures.  It  is  divisible  into. 
Geometrical  or  Linear,  and  Mechanical  drawing, 
in  which  instruments  are  used,  and  Free-hand 
drawing. 

3.  A  picture,  a  sketch,  a  representation. 

“Masterly  rough  drawings  which  are  kept  within.” — 

Shaftesbury:  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i.,  §  3, 

4.  The  act  of  distributing  prizes  in  a  lottery  by- 
lots  drawn ;  the  selection  of  certain  numbers  by- 
drawing  them  out  of  a  box  or  wheel. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  taken  in  any  establish¬ 
ment  for  goods  sold ;  takings,  receipts.  (Generally 
in  the  plural.) 

II,  Technically : 


1.  Metal.:  The  operation  of  hammering,  rolling, 
or  drawing  through  a  die,  by  which  a  bar  or  rod  of' 
metal  or  a  wire  is  extended  in  length  to  form  a  rod, 
tube,  or  plate. 

2.  Founding:  Said  of  a  pattern  whose  shape  is 
such  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  sand  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  molded  form.  [Draught,  s.,  A. 
II.  3.] 

3.  Spinning:  The  gaining  of  the  mule-carriage: 
its  progress  after  the  feed  is  stopped  draws  out  the 
yarn. 

4.  Fiber:  Extending  a  sliver  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  its  fibers  parallel  and  increasing  itslength. 
The  drawing  and  doubling  process  first  draws  out 
the  slivers  as  produced  by  the  finishing  card  by 
means  of  drawing-roHers,  and  then  unites  several  of 
these  into  one.  The  object  of  the  first  operation  is 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ffill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’-kwl 
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drawing-account 

to  draw  each  fiber  past  the  next  one,  thus  placing 
them  stall  more  completely  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
while  that  of  the  second  is  to  neutralize  the  inequal¬ 
ities  m  each  separate  sliver,  and  to  strengthen 
them  after  having  been  extended.  [Deawing- 
FEAME.] 

drawing-account,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  sum  of  money  left  in  a  banker’s  hands, 
upon  which  checks  can  be  drawn  at  any  time  with¬ 
out  notice ;  a  deposit  account. 

drawing-awl,  s. 

Leather:  A  leather-worker's  awl,  having  a  hole 
near  the  point  in  which  the  thread  is  inserted  and 
pushed  through  in  sewing,  &c. 

drawing-bench,  s.  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Sir  John  Barton,  formerly  comptroller  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Mint.  Strips  of  metal  are  brought  to  an  exact 
thickness  and  width  by  being  drawn  through  a 
gauged  opening,  made  by  two  cylinders  in  the  re¬ 
quired  proximity  and  prevented  from  rotating. 

drawing-board,  s.  A  square  frame,  with  either 
a  continuous  surface  or  a  movable  panel,  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  sheet  of  paper  while  plotting,  projecting,  &c. 

drawing-compass,  s.  An  instrument  with  two 
legs,  used  for  striking  circles  and  curves.  One  leg 
has  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  it  has  several  modifications, 
such  as  Bow-pen,  Bow-pencil,  Beam-compass,  &c. 
Compasses  for  measuring  and  transferring  measure¬ 
ments  are  called  Dividers,  Bisecting-compass,  Pro¬ 
portional-compass,  &c.  [Compass.] 
drawing-frame,  s. 

1.  Spinning :  A  machine  in  which  the  slivers  of 
cotton  or  wool  from  the  carding-machine  are  attenu¬ 
ated  by  passing  through  consecutive  pairs  of  rollers, 
each  successive  pair  rotating  at  a  higher  speed  than 
its  predecessor.  The  device  was  first  invented  by 
Leon  Paul,  patented  1738;  and  perfected  by  Ark¬ 
wright,  patent  1769.  It  was  called  a  water-frame, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Arkwright’s  machinery 
was  driven  by  water-power.  It  was  named  a 
throstle,  from  the  brisk  singing  or  humming  sound 
made  by  it.  [Throstle.]  It  is  used  in  the  process 
of  doubling  slivers  [Doubler],  and  is  indispensable 
in  the  bobbin-and-fly  frame  and  the  mule  (q.  v.). 
The  drawing-frame,  disconnected  with  any  spin¬ 
ning  operation,  is  a  machine  to  elongate  the  spongy 
slivers  produced  by  the  carding-machine,  to 
straighten  the  filaments  and  lay  them  parallel. 
The  drawing-frame  is  also  used  to  equalize  slivers 
by  condensing  a  number  into  one  [Doubling],  and 
then  elongating  them  so  as  to  overcome  special 
defects.  Filaments  which  have  become  doubled 
over  the  teeth  of. the  carding-machine  are  also 
straightened  in  the  process  of  doubling  and  draw¬ 
ing.  The  drawing-frame  consists  of  three  pairs  of 
rollers,  the  upper  ones  being  covered  with  leather 
and  the  lower  ones  fluted  longitudinally.  The 
upper  qnes  have  an  imposed  weight,  and  the  lower 
ones  are  driven  by  power,  and  carry  those  above. 
The  rollers  are  driven  with  varying  degrees  of 
velocity ;  the  second  say,  at  a  speed  double  that  of 
the  first,  and  the  third  or  delivery  rollers  at  a  speed 
five  times  that  of  the  second.. 

2.  Silk-mach. :  A  machine  in  which  the  fibers  of 
floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  parallel,  preparatory  to 
being  cut  into  lengths  by  the  cutting-engine,  to  be 
afterward  worked  like  cotton. 

drawing- in,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  The  process  of  arranging  the  yarn  threads  in 
the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  ornament  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  the  draft  or  cording  of  the  loom. 

drawing-knife,  s. 

1-  A  blade  having  a  handle  at  each  end,  and  used 
by  coopers,  wagon-makers,  and  carpenters.  It  is 
usually  operated  in  connection  with  a  shaving- 
horse,  which  holds  the  stave,  spoke,  shingle,  ax- 
handle,  or  other  article  which  is  being  shaved. 

2.  A  tool  used  for  cutting  a  groove  as  a  starting 
for  a  saw-kerf. 

drawing-machine,  s. 

1-  One  for  elongating  the  soft  roving  of  fiber. 
[Drawing-frame.] 

2-  One  for  drawing  a  strip  of  metal  through  a 
gauged  opening  to  equalize  its  size.  [Drawing- 
bench.] 

3.  A  form  of  spinning-machine  for  ductile  sheet- 
metal. 

drawing-master,  s.  One  whose  profession  it  is 
to  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

drawing-paper,  s.  A  variety  of  large  white 
paper,  made  preferably  of  linen  stock,  and  of  four¬ 
teen  sizes.  The  sizes  of  drawing-paper  are— Cap, 
13  by  16  ;  Demy,  15-5  byl8’5  ;  Medium,  18 by  22  ;  Eoyal, 
19  by  24  ;  Super-royal,  19  by  27  ;  Imperial,  21’25  by  29  ; 
Elephant,  22‘25  by  27’75 ;  Columbia,  23  by  33’75; 
Atlas,  26  by  33  ;  Theorem,  28  by  34  ;  Double  Elephant, 
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26  by  40 ;  Antiquarian,  31  by  52 ;  Emperor,  40  by  60 ; 
and  Uncle  Sam,  48  by  120  inches.  These  are  about 
the  usual  sizes,  but  the  scales  of  different  makers 
vary  to  some  extent. 

drawing-pen,  s.  A  pen  for  ruling  lines,  consisting, 
in  its  most  usual  form,  of  a  pair  of  steel  blades,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  ink  is  contained,  the  thickness  of 
i  he  line  being  determined  by  the  adjustment  as  to 
distance  of  the  said  blades.  The  ends  of  the  steel 
blades  are  elliptical,  sharp,  and  exactly  even.  A 
dotting-pen  makes  a  succession  of  dots,  being 
formed  of  a  roulette  rotating  in  a  stock.  [Dotting- 
pen.] 

drawing-pencil,  s.  A  black-lead  pencil  of  hard 
quality,  made  especially  for  drawing  lines.  [Lead- 
pencil.] 

drawing-pin,  s.  A  flat-headed  tack  for  tem¬ 
porarily  securing  drawing-paper  to  a  board.  A 
thumb-tack, 
drawing-pliers,  s. 

Wire-drawing :  The  nippers  whereby  the  wire  is 
grasped  when  pulling  through  the  draw-plate. 

drawing-point,  s.  A  steel  tool  for  drawing 
straight  lines  on  metallic  plates.  A  scriber  for 
metal.  _  The  draw-point  or  dry-point  of  an  engraver 
makes  its  mark  directly  upon  the  metal,  and  not  as 
the  etching-point,  which  makes  a  mark  through  a 
ground,  the  line  being  subsequently  eaten  into  the 
metal  by  acid.  [Etching.] 
drawing-roller,  s.  The  fluted  roller  of  the 
drawing-machine,  elongating  the  sliver.  [Drawing- 
frame.] 

drawing-slate,  s.  A  fine  variety  of  slate,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  slate-pencils,  &c.  It  is  fine¬ 
grained  and  compact,  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  carbonaceous  ingredients.  It  is  also  called 
Black-chalk. 

draw’-Ing-room,  s.  [A contraction  for  withdraw- 
ing-room,  i.  e. ,  the  room  to  which  company  withdraw 
from  the  dining-room.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  house  reserved  for  the  reception  of 
company. 

“What  you  heard  of  the  words  spoken  of  you  in  the 
drawing-room  was  not  true  :  the  sayings  of  princes  are 
generally  as  ill  related  as  the  sayings  of  wits.” — Pope. 

2.  A  formal  reception  by  a  queen,  or  person  of 
high rank. 

“  The  Queen’s  drawing-room  was,  on  that  day,  deserted.” 
— Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  The  company  assembled  in  a  reception-room. 
“He  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly  ejacu¬ 
lating  a  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” — Johnson. 

4.  The  room  in  an  architect’s  or  engineer’s  office, 
where  drawings,  plans,  &c.,  are  prepared. 

drawl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  formation  from 
draw  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  dralen— to  loiter,  to  linger; 
Icel.  dralla, .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drag  out,  to  spin  out,  to  waste,  to  while 
away. 

“Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time, 
without  either  profit  or  satisfaction.” — Idler,  No.  15. 

2.  To  litter  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  slowly  and  drawlingly ;  to  prose. 

“  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 

The  tedious  rector  drawling  o’er  his  head.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  94,  95. 

2.  To  be  slow  in  action  ;  to  dawdle.  (Scotch.) 
drawl,  s.  [Drawl,  v.]  A  slow,  lengthened  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking. 

“  This,  while  it  added  to  intelligibility,  would  take 
from  psalmody  its  tedious  drawl,  and  certainly  leave  it 
sufficient  gravity.” — Mason:  On  Church  Music,  p.  223. 

drawl  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drawl,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  with 
a  drawl. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Eleocharis  ccespitosa,  (2)  a  species  of 
Eriophorum.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

drawl'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drawling;  -ly.)  In 
a  drawling  manner  ;  with  a  slow,  drawling  manner 
of  speaking. 

*drawl-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drawling;  -ness.]  A 
slow,  drawling  manner  of  speaking ;  a  drawl, 
drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Draw,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  •  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pulled,  dragged,  hauled,  extended. 

*2.  With  a  sword  drawn. 

“  What,  art  thou  drawn  amongst  those  heartless  hinds?” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 


3.  Delineated,  sketched,  depicted. 

4.  Composed,  written,  compiled. 

“  A  short  paper  drawn  up  by  Burnet  was  produced.’9— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Pulled  or  put  to  one  side. 

“  A  curtain  drawn  presented  to  our  view 
A  town  besieged.” 

Dry  den-.  Tyrannic  Love,  i.  1. 

6.  Eviscerated ;  as,  a  drawn  fowl. 

7.  Undecided ;  as,  a  drawn  game  or  match. 

“If  we  make  a  draam  game  of  it  .  .  .  every  British* 
heart  must  tremble.” — Addison. 

IT  Brawn-battle ,  game  or  match:  A  battle,  &c.,  in 
which  neither  side  can  claim  any  decided  advan¬ 
tage.  [Draw,  s.,  1. 5.] 

drawn-brush,  s.  Any  brush  in  which  the  tuft  or 
knot  is  drawn  into  the  hole  in  the  stock  by  a  loop  of 
wire. 

drawn-butter,  s. 

Cook. :  Butter  melted  and  prepared  for  use  as 
gravy ;  melted  butter.  ( U.  S.) 

dray  (1),  drey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  squirrel’s 

nest.  1 

“  The  morning  came,  when  neighbor  Hodge,  .  ,  . 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray, 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away.” 

Cowper:  Raven. 

dray  (2),s.  [A.  S.  drcege=&  drawing,  found  in 
drcege-net=  draw-net;  cogn.  with  Sw.  drdg=&  dray. 
It  is  literally  that  which  is  dragged  or  drawn  along.] 

1.  Vehic. :  A  low  cart  of  an  ancient  type.  The 
shafts  are  prolonged  to  form  the  rails,  and  the  load! 
is  rolled  upon  the  rear  of  the  inclined  bed. 

“When  drays  bound  high,  then  never  cross  behind 
Where  bubbling  yest  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind.” 

Gay, 

*2.  A  sledge  without  wheels. 

“  Dray  or  sleade  whych  goeth  without  whales:  traha.”— 

Huloet. 

dray-cart,  s.  A  dray. 

dray-horse,  s.  A  horse  employed  in  hauling  a 
dray. 

“This  truth  is  illustrated  by  a  discourse  on  the  nature 
of  the  elephant  and  the  dray-horse.”— Tatler. 

dray-man,  s.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  dray. 

“The  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or  a  dray-man, 
had  come  in  over  the  tiles.”— -Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii 

*dray-plow,  s.  An  old-fashioned,  heavy  kind  ofc 
plow. 

“The  dray-plow  is  the  best  plow  in  winter  for  miry 
clay.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

dray -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  dray;  -age.] 

1.  The  use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge  or  hire  of  a  dray. 

*draz-cl,  s.  [Drossel.]  A  slut,  a  vagabond 
wench,  a  prostitute. 

“  As  the  devil  uses  witches, 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  space, 

That,  when  the  time’s  expired,  the  drazels 
Forever  may  become  his  vassals.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  i.  947. 

dread,  *drade,  *dred,  *drede,  s.&a.  [Dread,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Great  fear,  terror,  or  affright,  accompanied 
with  apprehension  of  evil. 

“And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  bo 
upou  every  beast  of  the  earth.” — Gen.  ix.  2. 

2.  Habitual  or  reverential  fear;  awe,  reverence. 

“Withdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me:  and  let  not  thy 

dread  make  me  afraid.” — Job  xiii.  21. 

3.  That  which  causes  fear,  terror,  or  affright;  the 
person  or  thing  dreaded. 

“  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy, 

Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  355,  356. 

*4.  Used  as  a  sort  of  respectful  address  to  a  per¬ 
son  greatly  superior,  as  an  object  of  dread  or  vener¬ 
ation. 

“The  which  to  hear  vouchsafe,  O  dearest  dread,  awhile.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  (Introd.) 

*5.  Fury. 

“  Of  courtesie  to  mee  the  cause  aread 
That  thee  against  me  drew  with  so  impetuous  dread.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  16. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  great  fear,  terror, 
or  affright ;  dreadful,  frightful. 

“  Kebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 

And  they  shall  do  their  office.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  L 

2.  Awe-inspiring. 

“  Tet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 

Not  on  the  Cross  my  eyes  were  fixed,  but  you.” 

Pope:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  115,  116. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b<?l,  del 
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dream 


3.  To  be  reverenced  in  the  highest  degree ;  used  in 
addresses  to  a  sovereign,  &c. 

“Henry,  our  dread  liege.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  1. 

*4.  Afraid,  in  dread. 

“Constantin  was  for  tham  dred.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,386. 

dread,  *drede,  *dreden,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  drcedan; 
O.  S.  ant-drddan ,  an-drddan;  M.  H.  Ger.  en-trdten; 
O.  H.  Ger,  an-trdten.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  fear  in  a  very  great  degree. 

“Of  all  the  Highland  princes  whose  history  is  well- 
known  to  us,  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  dreaded.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  alarm  greatly. 

“  Dredeth  gu  noght.” — Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,129. 

C.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  dread  or  great 
fear ;  to  fear  greatly. 

“  Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.” — Deut.  i.  8. 

dread  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dread ;  - able .]  That 
may  or  should  be  dreaded;  to  be  dreaded. 

“  How  every  man  and  woman  ought  to  cease  of  their 
einnes  at  the  sounding  of  a  dreadable  home.” — Kalendar 
of  Shepherds,  ch.  li. 

dread  -bolt- ed,  a.  [Eng.  dread ;  bolt,  and  adj. 
guff.  -ed.]  Having  bolts  to  be  dreaded. 

“  Was  this  a  face  .  .  . 

To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder?  ” 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

IT  Though  popular  language  speaks  of  “  thunder¬ 
bolts,”  it  is  lightning  and  not  thunder  that  is  to  be 
dreaded. 

dread'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dread,  i-.] 

dread  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dread;  -er.)  One  who  lives 
in  dread  or  fear. 

“  I  have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great 
dreaders  of  popery.” — Swift. 

dread  -ful,  *drede-ful,  *drede-vol,  *dred-ful, 
♦dred-fulle,  *dred-vol,  *dred-vo!le,  *dreed- 
ful,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  dread;  -ful(l).j 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  imported,  full  of 
dread:  not  inspiring  dread,  but  feeling  it. 

“Forsothe  the  Lord  shall  gyve  to  thee  there  a  dreedful 
heart  and  faylinge  eyen.” — Wycliffe.  Deut.  xxviii.  65. 

*2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  before  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  dread. 

“  Dreadfid  of  dangers  that  might  him  betide.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  ILL  i.  37. 

3.  Inspiring  dread;  terrible,  fearful,  tremendous. 

“That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  81. 

*4.  Awe-inspiring,  venerable,  awful. 

“  How  dreadful  is  this  place.” — Genesis  xxviii.  17. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  popular  name  for  a  newspaper  or 
journal  devoted  to  the  publication  of  sensational 
etories,  news,  &c. ;  as,  I  saw  him  reading  a  penny 
dreadful. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dreadful  and  fear¬ 
ful,  see  Fearful  ;  for  that  between  dreadful  and 
formidable,  see  Formidable. 

dread'-ful-iy,  *dred-ful-ly,  *dread-ful-liche, 

adv.  [Eng.  dreadful ;  -ly.) 

*1.  In  dread  or  great  fear ;  fearfully. 


dread  -less,  *drede-lees,  *drede-les,  *drede- 
lesse,  *dred-les,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  dread ;  -(ess.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Free  from  .dread  or  fear ;  fearless,  bold,  un¬ 
daunted. 

“  All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursued, 

Through  heaven’s  wide  campaign  held  his  way.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  1,  2. 

2.  Not  inspiring  fear  or  dread ;  secure,  safe. 

“  Safe  in  his  dreadless  den  him  thought  to  hide.” 

Spenser:  Visions  of  World’s  Vanity,  10. 

B,  As  adv. :  W  ithout  doubt ;  beyond  fear  or  doubt. 

“  Dreadless,  said  he,  that  shall  I  soon  declare; 

It  was  complained,  that  thou  hast  done  great  tort 

Unto  an  aged  woman.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  17. 
dread'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreadless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from  dread  or 
terror ;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

“Zelmane,  to  whom  danger  then  was  a  cause  of  dread- 
lessness,  all  the  composition  of  her  elements  being  noth¬ 
ing  but  fiery,  with  swiftness  of  desire  crossed  him.” — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

♦dread  -iy,  *dred-li,  *dred-lich,  adj.  [Eng. 
dread ;  -ly. J  Dreadful. 

“  This  is  a  swuthe  dredlich  word.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  58. 

dread  -naught,  dread-nought  (1)  ( gh  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  dread,  and  naught .] 

1.  Or d.  Lang.:  A  person  who  fears  nothing;  one 
who  is  totally  devoid  of  fear. 

2.  Fabric : 

(1)  A  heavy  woolen,  felted  cloth,  used  as  a  lining 
for  hatchways,  &c.,  on  board  ship. 

A  kind  ox  heavy  goods  for  sailors’  wear. 

(3)  A  heavy  overcoat  or  cloak  made  of  the  cloth 
described  in  (1). 

“Her  pleasant  face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes  of 
a  stout  dreadnought.” — Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

♦dread’-ness,  *dred-nes,  *dred-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

dread;  -ness.]  Dread,  fear,  terror. 

“Of  fas  ne  haf  yee  drednes  nan.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  20,696. 

dread -nought  (2),  s.  The  name  commonly  given 
to  a  Seaman’s  Hospital  Society ;  a  floating  hospital. 
(English.) 

♦dread -y,  *dred-i,  *dred-y,  a.  [Eng.  dread; 
■y.j  Afraid,  in  dread. 

“Abram  folc  made  hem  dredi.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  872. 

dream,  *drem,  *dreme,  *dreem,  ♦dreame,  s. 

[A.  S.  dream =  (1)  a  sweet  sound,  music,  (2)  joy,  glee ; 
cogn.  with  0.  S.  dr6m= joy,  a  dream ;  O.  Eries. 
drdm;  Dut.  droom;  Icel.  draumr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
drOm;  Ger.  traum—  a  dream.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  sound,  music. 

“The  bemene  drem  the  engles  blewen.” 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  115. 

(2)  A  phantasm  of  sleep ;  the  thoughts,  or  series 
of  thoughts,  of  a  sleeping  person,  in  which  he  seems 
to  see  things  real  and  substantial. 

“What,  what,  my  lord,  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dreamt” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  unfounded  or  idle  fancy;  an  unreality,  a 
wild  conceit. 


and  to  others.  There  were  also  many  prophetic 
dreams :  as  those  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-11) ,  or 
Pharaoh’s  chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker  (Gen. 
xl.  5),  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1-45),  &c. 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  mind  sleeps  or  whether  trains  of  ideas  are  un¬ 
interruptedly  passing  through  the  former  at  all 
times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  _  If  the  latter 
hypothesis  be  accepted,  then  we  continually  dream 
when  asleep,  though  only  a  fraction  of  our  nightly 
visions,  being  those  which  we  see  when  half  awake, 
leave  deep  enough  traces  in  the  memory  to  be  after¬ 
ward  recalled.  In  sleep  every  train  of  ideas  seems 
to  us  a  series  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes,  or 
of  objects  affectingthe  senses  ;  and  as,  on  the  princi- 
ple  of  association,  ideas  are  linked  together  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  like  the  meshes  of  a  net  rather  than  the 
links  of  a  chain,  the  sleeper  is  capable  of  calling up 
before  him  the  absent,  the  dead,  distant  times  and 
places  as  he  fancies  them  to  be,  with  no  sense  of 
anachronism  or  incongruity.  Some  external  cause 
--a  sudden  noise,  for  instance,  falling  upon  the  ear 
so  loudly  as  tocompel  partial  attention  to  its  occur¬ 
rence — will  set  in  motion  a  long  train  of  ideas,  each 
following  its  predecessor  “with  the  quickness  of 
thought.”  Each  of  these  ideas  being  mistaken  for 
an  occurrence,  one  will  fancy  he  has  lived  through 
exciting  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  when 
in  reality  not  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  seconds,  have 
elapsed  since  the  noise  was  heard.  Health,  and 
especially  proper  digestion ,  with  absence  of  remorse, 
tends  to  make  dreams  pleasurable  ;  the  presence  of 
one  or  all  of  these  has  the  contrary  effect.  (For  the 
dreams  of  Scripture  see  1.)  Various  instances  of 
apparently  prophetic  dreams  are  on  record,  and 
every  one  hears  others  from  his  acquaintances. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  explanation  of  these 
perplexing  phenomena. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dream  and 
reverie:  “Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  former  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  and 
the  latter  when  awake:  the  dream  may,  and  does 
commonly,  arise  when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound 
state  ;  the  reverie  is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  dreams  come  in  the  course  of  nature :  reveries 
are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment.  When 
the  dream  is  applied  totheactof  one  thatis  awake, 
it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie.  They 
both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the  dream 
is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future  great¬ 
ness  ;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  him¬ 
self  in  idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment 
for  himself  when  he  recovers  li  is  recollection,  and 
finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream;  a  love  of 
singularity  operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too 
often  lead  men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries .” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dream-determined,  a.  That  which  comes  to 
pass  or  is  determined  by  a  dream. 

“In  what  veiled  hour  or  dream-determined  place.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 

dream-like,  a.  Faint,  unreal,  unsubstantial. 

“  Some  remembrance  of  dream-like  joys.” 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

♦dream-reader,  *dreme-redare,  *drem-reder, 
♦dreem-reder,  s.  A  diviner  by  dreams;  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  dreams. 

“  The  prouest  of  botelers  foryete  of  his  drem-reder." — 
Wycliffe:  Gen.  xl.  23. 


“  Aside  he  gan  hym  drawe  dreadfully.” 

F.  Plowman,  11,493. 

2.  In  a  dreadful,  fearful,  or  terrible  manner ;  so  as 
to  cause  dread. 

“  [He]  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  6erene.” 

Thomson.  Winter,  199,  200. 

dread'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreadful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dreadful ;  terribleness. 

“It  may  justly  serve  for  matter  of  extreme  terror  to 
the  wicked,  whether  they  regard  the  dreadfulness  of  the 
day  in  which  they  shall  be  tried,  or  the  quality  of  the 
judge  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried.” — Hakewill:  On  Prov¬ 
idence. 

dread'-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Dread,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  dread; 
terror,  dread. 

“Ye  shal  vpon  the  dreading  of  man.” — Udall:  Luke, 
•ch.  xii. 

♦dread  -Ing-ful,  *dred  -Ing-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dread¬ 
ing;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  dread. 

♦dread -ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  dreading;  -ly.)  In 
a  manner  full  of  or  expressing  dread ;  with  dread. 

“  This  trustfully  he  trusteth, 

And  he  dreadingly  did  dare.” 

Warner :  Albion’s  England. 


“Let  him  keep 

At  point  a  hundred  knights;  yes,  that  on  every  dream, 

Each  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 

He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

(2)  A  vague  vision. 

“  But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest; 

Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wand’ ring  in  their  breast.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  844,  845. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip. :  Two  kinds  of  dreams  are  referred  to  in 
the  Bible:  these  may  be  called  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  ,  or  natural  and  supernatural  dreams.  The 
first  are  thus  philosophically  accounted  for:  “A 
dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of  business” 
(Eccl.  v.  3) ;  in  other  words,  a  man  in  business  who 
is  full  of  projects  and  perplexed  with  anxieties, 
goes  to  bed  with  his  mind  so  excited  that  he  sleeps 
imperfectly,  and  has  vivid  dreams  which  remain  in 
his  memory  after  he  awakes.  The  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  extraordinary  or  supernatural  dreams  is 
thus  stated:  “For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice, 
yet  man  perceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
°f  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in 
slumbermgs  upon  the  bed ;  then  he  openeth  the 
ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction”  (Job 
xxxni.  14-16).  God  gave  directions  as  to  conduct  or 
duty  by  this  method  to  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3-7),  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  11-13),  to  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24),  to 
Joseph,  the  spouse  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i.  20), 


dream,  *dreme  (pa.  t.  dreamed,  dreamt ),  v.  i. 
&  t.  [Dream,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  dreams,  ideas,  or  images  in  sleep. 

“  I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  bound¬ 
less  plain.” — Tatler. 


2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of  the 
dream. 

“  I  have  nightly  since 

Dreamt  of  encounters  ’twixt  thyself  and  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to  entertain  an  idea. 

“  These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  th’  king, 

Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive.” 

„  „  „  ,  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  8 

4.  Followed  by  of. 

“  Strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of.”— Shakesp., 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  2. 


*5.  To  turn  the  thoughts  or  attention. 

“  Unstrained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucre  ce,  87. 
6.  To  waste  or  pass  time  in  idle  thoughts. 

“  There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 

There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed.” 

Longfellow .  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

B.  Transitive: 


1.  To  see  in  a  dream  or  during  sleep. 

“And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  unto  his 
brethren.” — Gen.  xxxvii.  5  (1551). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  sen;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 


dreamer 


1539  dredging-machine 


■*2.  To  divine  or  find  out  by  dreams. 

“  The  Macedon  by  Jove's  decree, 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy.” 

Dry  den :  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  133,  134. 

3.  To  pass  or  spend  in  reveries  or  idle  thoughts. 

“  Why  does  Anthony  dream  out  his  hours, 

And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  nobler  day  ?” 

Dry  den:  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

dream  -er,  *drem-are,  *drem-er,  *drem-ere, 

8.  [A.  S.  dredmere— a  musician;  O.  H.  Ger.  trou- 
mdri=&  dreamer;  M.  H.  Ger.  troumare ;  Sw.  drdm- 
mare;  Dan.  drOmmer ;  Dutch  droomer ;  German 
drOmer.] 

1.  One  who  has  dreams  or  visions. 

“And  they  said  one  to  another,  Behold,  this  dreamer 
•cometh.” — Oen.  xxxvii.  19. 

*2.  An  interpreter  or  diviner  of  dreams. 

“  Diviners,  dreamers,  schoolmen,  deep  magicians, 

All  have  I  tryed.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  idle  or  fanciful  thoughts  ; 
a  visionary. 

“He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer  whom 
princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer.’’ — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  A  mope,  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

dream -ful,  a.  [Eng.  dream ;  -ful(l.)]  Full  of 
dreams,  fancies,  or  idle  thoughts. 

“She  [Melancholy]  impious  leads 
The  dreamful  fancy.” 

Mickle:  Siege  of  Marseilles,  v.  1. 

dream -i-ljf,  add.  [Eng.  dreamy ;  -ly.] 

1.  As  if  heard  in  a  dream,  softly,  gently. 

“  I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  6ky.” 

Longfellow:  Birds  of  Passage. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly,  negligently. 

dream -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreamy;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dreamy. 

dream  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deeam,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  having  dreams. 

“  Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas,  whilst  the  outward 
senses  are  stopped,  not  suggested  by  any  external  objects, 
or  known  occasion,  nor  under  the  rule  or  conduct  of  the 
understanding.”  — Locke. 

2.  A  dream,  an  idle  thought  or  fancy. 

“Theydeeme  .  .  .  other  men’s  wisdome  to  be  but 

<dreaminge.”—Sir  J.  Cheke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

dreaming-bread,  s. 

1.  The  designation  given  to  a  bridecake,  pieces  of 
which  are  carried  home  by  young  people,  and  laid 
under  their  pillows.  The  idea  is,  that  a  piece  of 
this  cake,  when  slept  on,  possesses  the  virtue  of 
making  the  person  dream  of  his  or  her  sweetheart. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cake  used  at  a 
baptism.  This  is  wrapped  up  in  the  garment  used 
for  swathing  the  infant,  and  afterward  divided 
among  the  young  people  that  they  may  sleep  over  it. 

“Miss  Nicky  wondered  what  was  to  become  of  the  chris¬ 
tening  cake  she  had  ordered  from  Perth.  The  Misses 
were  ready  to  weep  at  the  disappointment  of  the  dream¬ 
ing-bread.” — Marriage,  i.  259. 

dream'-ing-lf ,  adv.  [English  dreaming;  -ly.] 
Slowly,  indolently,  sluggishly,  without  spirit  or  en¬ 
ergy. 

“  For  many  years  whatever  I  have  written  has  been  com¬ 
posed  slowly  and  deliberately,  I  might  say  almost  dream¬ 
ing  ly  at  times.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  621. 

dream  -land,  s.  [Eng.  dream,  and  land.]  The 
land  of  dreams  or  idle  reveries;  fairyland;  the 
region  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

“They  are  real,  and  have  a  venue  in  their  respective 
districts  in  dreamland.” —C.  Lamb. 

dream'-less,  a.  [A.  S.  dredm-leas= joyless,  sad.] 
Free  from  or  without  dreams. 

"  The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead.” 

Byron:  Euthanasia. 

dream  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dreamless ;  -ly.]  In 
a  dreamless  manner. 

dreamt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Deeam,  r.] 

drearn  -y,  a.  [Eng.  dream;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  dreams. 

“All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked.” 

Tennyson:  Mariana,  61,  62. 

2.  Dreamlike,  visionary. 

“  From  dreamy  virtues  of  this  kind  he  turned  with 
something  like  distaste.” — Talfourd. 

3.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  dreaming  or  reveries; 
visionary. 


♦drean,  v.  t.  [Deain,  t>.]  To  drain,  to  exhaust. 
“  He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  melting  reines, 

And  hang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back.” 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638). 

drear,  *dreare,  *drere,  a.  &  s.  [Deeaev.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dismal,  dreary,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

“  Adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  misery.”  Thomson:  Liberty,  i.  210,  211. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dreariness,  dread,  dismalness,  horror. 

“  A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  40. 

2.  Heavy,  dead  force. 

“  It  fell  with  so  despiteous  dreare 
And  heavie  sway  that  hard  unto  his  crowne 
The  shield  it  drave.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  42. 

♦drear -l-head,  *drear-y-hood,  *drer-i-hed, 
*drer-i-hedd,  *drer-y-hedd,  *dryr-i-hed,  s. 

[Eng.  dreary ;  -hood.]  Dreariness,  affliction,  horror, 
gloominess. 

“The  dame,  halfe  dedd 

Through  suddein  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedd.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  62. 

drear  -i-ljf,*dreor-liche,  *drer-i-liche,  *drer- 
i-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  dredrig-lice  (adv.),  dredr-llc  (a.).] 
In  a  dreary  manner;  gloomily,  dismally,  cheer¬ 
lessly. 

“  Drerily  shooting  his  stormy  darte, 

Which  cruddles  the  blood,  and  pricks  the  harte.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar  (Feb.)* 

♦drear -i-ment,  *drer-i-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dreary ; 
-ment.] 

1.  Sorrow,  melancholy,  dismalness. 

“  Teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  dolefull  dreriment.” 

Spenser:  Epithalamion,  10,  11. 

2.  Horror,  dreadfulness,  terror. 

“  Enrold  in  flames  and  smouldring  dreriment.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  9. 

drear  -I-ness,  *drery-nesse,  ♦drury-nesse,  s. 

[A.  S.  dredrignys]  dredrinys.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  dreary ;  dismalness,  gloom,  cheerlessness, 
sadness. 

4i  Bowe  doun  to  the  pore  thin  ere  without  drerynesse 
—  Wycliffe:  Eccles.  iv.  8. 

♦drear  -ing,  s .  [Drear,  a..]  Sorrow,  dreariness. 

“  And  lightly  him  uprearing, 

Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 

All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  drearing.” 

Spenser:  Daphnaida,  187-189. 

drear  -y,  *dreor-i,  *drer-i,  *drer-y,  *dreer-y, 
*drur-y,  a.  [A.  S.  dredrig=  (1)  bloody,  gory,  (2) 
sad,  mournful,  from  dredr  =  gore,  blood ;  Icel. 
dreyrigr=goTy ;  Ger.  traurig—  (1)  gory,  (2)  sad;  O. 
H.  Ger.  trdr— gore.] 

1.  Dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless,  horrid. 

“  They  had  never  portioned  out  among  themselves  his 
dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Cheerless,  disquieting. 

“Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 
Again  life’s  dreary  waste, 

To  see  again  my  day  o’erspread 
With  all  the  gloomy  past.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  1789. 

3.  Sad,  mournful,  distressful. 

“  The  woman  goth  hir  wey  sorwful  and  drery.” — Tr 
visa,  iii.  161. 

4.  Expressive  of  distress,  sorrow,  or  mourning. 

“  Drery  was  thy  mone.” — Shoreham,  p.  89. 

5.  Tiresome,  monotonous,  uninteresting. 

“  Presenting  dreary  addresses  to  the  governor.” — Gorst: 
The  Maori  King  (1864),  ch.  xix. 

drear -y-some,  a.  [English  dreary;  -some.] 
Having  the  characters,  or  suggesting  the  idea  of 
dreariness. 

“Yet  in  spite  of  my  counsel,  if  they  will  needs  run 
The  drearysome  risk  of  the  spinning  o’t, 

Let  them  seek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

And  there  venture  o’  the  beginning  o’t.” 

Boss:  Bock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

♦drec-che,  *drec-chen,  *dreche,  *dretche,  v.  t. 

&i.  [A.  S .  dreccan,  dreccean= to  vex,  to  trouble.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  trouble,  to  annoy,  to  vex,  to  dis¬ 
turb. 

“  What  ys  thy  cause,  thou  cursed  wreche, 

Thus  at  masse  me  for  to  drecchef” 

Polit.,  Belig.,  and  Love  Poems,  p.  85. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  linger,  to  loiter,  to  delay. 

“What  shold  I  dretche  or  telle  of  his  array?” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,264. 

♦drec-ching,  *drec  -  chung,  *drec  -  chyng, 
♦drec-chynge,  *dretch-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Deecche,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Troubling,  annoyance,  disturbance. 

“  With  drecchinge  of  min  owne  thought 
In  such  a  wanhope  I  am  falle.” — Gower,  ii.  118. 

2.  Delaying,  lingering,  loitering. 

“  Peril  is  with  drecchynge  in  ydrawe.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  803. 

♦drec-cbe,  s.  [Deecche,  v.]  A  sad  or  sorrowful 
sight  or  thing. 

“Ye  shall  se  a  wondur  dreche." 

MS.  in  Halliwell,  p.  317. 

♦drec'-en,  b.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  threaten. 
(According  to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very  common 
in  the  north  of  England.) 

“The  queene  dreoened  by  her  churchmen.” 

M.  Marprelate’ s  Epitome  (ed.  Petheram),  p.  35.  {Fares.) 

♦drec-chour,  *drechour,  s.  [English  drecch(e) ; 
•our—er.]  A  lingerer. 

“An  aid  monk  a  lechour, 

A  drunkin  drechour.” 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.,  v.  74. 

dredge  (l),*driidge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  drege- a  kind  of 
fish-net,  from  Dut.  dreg-net=  a  drag-net,  dragen=  to 
bear,  to  carry,  to  draw;  A.  S.  drag  an.  ( Skeat .)] 
[Deag-net,  Dbaw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  drag-net  for  bringing  up  oysters, 
&c.,  from  the  bottom. 

“For  oysters  they  have  a  peculiar  dredge;  a  thick,  strong 
net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the 
boat’s  stern,  gathering  whatsoever  it  meeteth  lying  in  the 
bottom.” — Carew, 

2.  An  apparatus  for  bringing  up  plants,  shells, 
&c.,  from  the  bottom,  or  from  great  depths,  for 
scientific  purposes. 

3.  A  bucket  or  scoop  for  scraping  mud,  sand,  or 
silt  from  the  bed  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  other  body  of 
water.  Such  are  usually  on  endless  chains.  [Deedg¬ 
ing-machine.] 

dredge-boat,  s.  A  form  of  dredging-machine  in 
which  the  boat  becomes  its  own  grubber,  the  depth 
at  which  the  mud-fan  shall  operate  being  regulated 
by  introduction  of  water  into  compartments  of  the 
vessel.  The  dredger  may  operate  by  plowing  a 
channel  through  a  sand  or  mud-bar,  the  latter  pre¬ 
sumably,  as  it  has  been  constructed  to  keep  open 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  allowing  the  current 
to  carry  off  the  loosened  matter.  A  scoop  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  rigged  forward  to  plow  into  the  mud, 
when  the  dredger  will  back  off  with  its  load,  carry 
it  out  to  sea,  and  dump  it.  (Knight.) 

dredge  (2),s.  [O.  Fr.  dragde  =  a  mixture  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  ;  Prov.  dragea;  Ital.  treggea= a  sugar¬ 
plum,  from  Gr.  tragema,  pi.  tragemata  —  dried 
fruits.]  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

dredge-malt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oats  mixed  with 
barley-malt. 

dredge  (1),  v.  t.  [Deedge  (1),*\] 

1.  To  take  or  gather  with  a  dredge. 

“  The  oysters  dredged  in  the  Lyne  find  a  welcome  ac¬ 
ceptance.”  — Carew. 

2.  To  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river,  &c.,  by  rais¬ 
ing  sand,  mud,  gravel,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  or  bed. 

dredge  (2),  v.  t,  [Deedge  (2),  s.]  To  sprinkle 
flour  upon. 

“  My  spice-box,  gentlemen; 

And  put  in  Borne  of  this,  the  matter’s  ended; 

Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers;  there’s  the  art  on’t.” 

Beaum.  Flet.:  Bloody  Brother,  i.  2. 

dredged  (1),  pa. par.  or  a.  [Deedge  (1),  v.] 
dredged  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deedge  (2),  t\] 
dredg'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dredg(e )  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  ballast-lighter.  A  barge  or  scow 
which  scrapes  silt  from  the  bottom  of  a  stream. 
[Deedging-machine.] 

dredg'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  dredg(e)  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
Cookery :  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid  for  sprink¬ 
ling  flour  upon  dough  or  a  dough-board.  A  dredge- 
box. 

dredg'-Ing  (1 ),  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deedge  (l),t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fishing  with  a  dredge. 

“In  such  places  oysters  are  taken  by  dredging.” — Pen¬ 
nant:  British  Zool. ;  The  Oyster. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  mud,  sand,  &c., 
from  the  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river,  &c.,  by  means  of 
a  dredger. 

dredging-machine,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  machine  for  raising  silt,  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  a  stream  or  other 
water  to  deepen  the  channel,  or  to  obtain  the  material 
for  ballast,  or  for  filling  low  grounds.  The  ordinary 
type  of  dredging-machine  as  seen  in  this  country 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


dredging-vessel 
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consists  of  a  square-ended,  broad-bottomed  scow,  in 
the  hull  of  which  is  contained  a  powerful  steam 
engine,  and  sprocket-wheels  around  which  are 
wound  the  chains  used  in  the  gearing  of  the  lifting 
scoop.  At  each  side  and  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
vessel  are  adjustable  posts,  which  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  from  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  thus 
affording,  when  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  harbor,  a 
secure  anchorage.  To  the  front  end  is  attached  the 
crane  carrying  the  scoop.  This  latter  swings  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  being  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  long,  stout  beam,  which  is  plunged  end  foremost 
into  the  water,  and  then  scraped  along  the  bottom 
after  the  manner  of  a  shovel,  and  from  its  point  of 
starting  from  the  bottom  describing  in  its  rise  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  The  raising  is  effected  by 
means  of  chains  run  over  sprocket-wheels  with 
horizontal  axes,  while  the  lateral  swing  of  the  arm 
bearing  the  scoop  is  effected  by  having  the  crane 
which  carries  it  pivoted,  and  geared  with  chains 
controlled  by  horizontal  sprockets.  The  bottom  of 
the  scoop  is  hinged  to  the  body,  with  a  downward 
swing,  being  fastened  in  its  place  when  closed  by  a 
spring  snap-catch,  which  is  operated  by  a  line  from 
the  scow,  enabling  the  workman  to  empty  the  load 
of  the  scoop  into  the  tender,  over  which  the  arm  of 
the  crane  is  swung  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
scoop  strikes  the  water  again  the  pressure  closes 
the  bottom,  and  the  spring-bolt  engages  the  mortise 
intended  to  receive  it.  From  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
depth  can  be  secured  with  this  machine.  In  England 
the  steam  dredging-machine,  now  so  commonly  in 
use  in  harbors  liable  to  become  silted  up,  has  a 
succession  of  buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  which 
traverses  on  a  frame  whose  lower  end  is  vertically 
adjustable,  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  at  which  it 
works.  It  was  first  successfully  used  in  England  by 
Huges,  in  1804.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine  through  the  intervention  of  gearing,  steadied 
by  a  fly-wheel.  A  long  shaft  amidships  conveys  the 
motion  from  the  gearing  about  the  engine  to  the 
upper  drum,  around  which  the  endless  chain  works. 
The  buckets  discharge  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
dropping  the  mud  into  a  lighter.  The  lower  end  of 
the  swinging-frame  is  adjusted  as  to  depth  by  means 
of  a  suspensory  chain,  which  is  wound  upon  a  drum 
rotated  by  clutch-connection  with  the  spur-gearing 
when  neccessary .  ( Knight.) 

dredging- vessel,  s.  The  same  as  Deedge-boat 
(QL-  w). 

dredg'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dredge  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfi  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  sprinkling  with  flour. 

dredging-box,  *drudging-box,  s.  The  same  as 

Dredger  (2)  (q.  v.). 

“With  cuts  of  the  basting-ladles,  dripping-pans,  and 
dredging-boxes.” — King:  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  5. 

*dree’  (1),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a  dialectic  variation  of 
draw  (q.  v.).]  To  journey  toward  a  place. 

“  Robin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 
As  fast  as  he  could  dree.” 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Jolly  Tinker. 

dree  (2),  *dre,  *drey,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dredgan— 
to  suffer,  to  endure.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  suffer,  to  endure. 

“According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  ‘drees  his 
weird’  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit 
earth.” — Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  (Introd. ) 


*dreg,  s.  [Dregs.] 

dreg-pot,  s.  A  teapot.  {Scotch.) 

dreg -gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dreggy  or  full  of  dregs  or  lees ;  foul¬ 
ness,  muddiness,  feculence. 

dreg’-glsh,  a.  [Eng.  dregg(y) ;  - ish .]  Full  of 
dregs  or  lees  ;  dreggy,  feculent. 

“To  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggish  liquor,  they 
fling  in  an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops — whereby 
small  beer  is  rendered  equal  in  mischief  to  strong.”— 
Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

dreg’-gy,  a.  [Eng.  dreg;  -y.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  containing  dregs  or  lees ;  fecu¬ 
lent,  muddy. 

“  Ripe  grapes  being  moderately  pressed,  their  juice 
may,  without  much  dreggy  matter,  be  squeezed  out.” — 
Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  Filthy,  vile,  worthless. 

“Abhorrence  of  those  dreggy,  low  delights.” — Bates: 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  Reason,  ch.  i. 

dreg§,  *dregges,  s.  pi.  [Icel.  dregg  (pi.  dreggjar) ; 
cogn.with  Sw.  dragg;  prob.  from  Icel.  draga= to 
draw.  (Skeat.)  ] 

I.  Lit. :  The  sediment,  lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor ; 
feculence.  (Obsolete  now  in  the  singular.) 

“I  kan  selle  dregges  and  draf.” 

P.  Plowman,  13,760. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  end,  the  bottom,  the  last. 

“  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past.” 
— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Worthless  refuse  or  vile  matter;  the  refuse  or 
most  worthless  part  of  anything. 

“Major-generals  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dregs,  sedi¬ 
ment,  dross,  scum,  and  refuse:  “All  these  terms 
designate  the  worthless  part  of  any  body;  but 
dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sediment:  for 
the  dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no  value, 
but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  necessary 
part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sediment 
in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment;  the  dregs  are 
commonly  the  currupt  part  which  separates  from 
compound  liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  the  sediment 
consists  of  the  heavy  particles  which  belong  to 
all  simple  liquids,  not  excepting  water  itself.  The 
dregs  and  sediment  separate  of  themselves,  but 
the  scum  and  dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process ;  the 
former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid 
bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise.  Refuse,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of  that  which  is 
intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  in  as  much  as 
they  express  what  is  worthless.  Of  these  terms, 
dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit  likewise  of  a  figurative 
application.  The  dregs  and  scum  of  the  people  are 
the  corruptest  part  of  any  society ;  and  the  refuse  is 
that  which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit  for  a  respect¬ 
able  community.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dregh,  *dreghe,  *dreigh,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Icel. 
drjilgr ;  Sw.  dryg;  Dan.  droi.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Great,  large,  mighty. 


wants  the  pearly  lining.  Known  recent  species 
fifteen,  fossil  thirteen,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene* 
onward.  Of  the  recent  species,  one  Dreissena  poly- 
morpha,  is  a  native  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  rivers.  It 
Is  now  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

drem  o-ther  -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  dramein,  2d  aor, 
infin.  of  tr echo— to  run,  and  th§rion=a.  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  animals  allied  to  the  Musk- 
deer,  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  France  and 
Attica. 

drench,  *drench-en,  *drenche,  *dreinch-en, 

v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  drencan=  to  drench,  drincan= to 

drink;  cogn.  with  JDut.  dranlcen^ to  water  a  horse; 
Icel.  drekkja  =  to  drown,  to  swamp ;  Sw.  dranktz- 
=to  drown,  to  steep;  Ger.  tranken— to  water,  to 
soak.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  drown. 

“  I  shal  beren  him  to  the  se, 

Aud  i  shal  drenchen  him  therinne.” 

Havelok,  58L 

2.  To  overwhelm  in  water. 

“  A  greet  waive  of  the  see  cometh  som  tyme  with  so  gre&> 
a  violence,  that  it  drenchith  the  schip.” — Chaucer :  Par¬ 
son's  Tale,  p.  291. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  overwhelm. 

“  Many  unprofitable  desires  and  noyous,  which  drenchen, 
men  into  deth  and  perdicioun.” — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  vi.  9. 
{Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  62.) 

2.  To  saturate  with  water  or  moisture ;  to  soak. 

“  Now  drenched  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  case, 

He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  246,  247. 

*3.  To  saturate  with  drink. 

4.  To  force  down  physic  mechanically ;  to  purge’ 
violently. 

“  If  any  of  your  cattle  are  infected,  speedily  let  both, 
sick  and  well  blood,  and  drench  them.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  drown ;  to  be  drowned. 

“He  tooke  up  Seynt  Petir,  when  he  began  to  drenche, 
within  the  see.” — Maundeville,  p.  116. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  wet,  to  soak. 

“  Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 

Shall  drench  again  or  discompose.” 

Cowper:  On  Mrs.  Montagu’s  Feather  Hangings. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  drench  and  to 
soak,  see  Soak. 

drench,  *draenc,  *drencche,  *drenke,  s.  [A.S. 

drenc ;  Icel.  drekka ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tranch;  Ger.- 
drank.) 

1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

“Fulnesse  of  mete  and  of  drenke.” — Wycliffe:  Select 
Works,  iii.  172. 

2.  Physic  for  an  animal. 

“A  drench  is  a  potion  or  drink  prepared  for  a  side 
horse,  and  composed  of  several  drugs  in  a  liquid  form.” 
— Farriers’  Dictionary. 

*3.  A  channel  of  water. 

drenched,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drench,  v.] 

drench  -er,  s.  [Eng.  drench;  -er.] 


B.  Intrans. :  To  endure,  to  be  able  to  act,  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  life. 

“  Dang  on  thaim  quhill  he  mycht  drey.” 

Barbour:  Bruce,  ii.  383. 

*dree'-ful,  *dre-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dree;  -/uZ(Z).] 
Sorrowful,  sad. 

*dree  -ful-ly,  *dre~ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dreeful; 
dy.)  Sorrowfully,  sadly. 

“  Seyd  with  herte  ful  drefully.” 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  77. 

dree'-Ite,  dree'-llte,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  de 
Dr6e,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  -lite  {Min.)—  Gr.  lithos=a 
stone.] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  mineral  of  a  whitish  color, 
found  in  small  unmodified  crystals,  disseminated 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of  a  quartzose 
rock,  at  Beaujeu,  in  France,  and  also  in  Baden. 
Hardness,  3-5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'2-3‘4.  Luster 
pearly.  {Dana.) 

dreel,  V.  i.  [Dut.  drillen= to  run  backward  and 
forward.]  [Drill,'?;.] 

1.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  run  in  haste. 

“  As  she  was  souple  like  a  very  eel, 

O’er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  56. 

2.  To  carry  on  work  with  an  equable  and  speedy 
motion. 

dreep  -Ihg,  a.  [Dropping.]  Oozing,  dropping, 
dripping. 

“  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairds.” 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 


“  The  durres  to  vndo  of  the  dregh  horse.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,890. 

2.  Tedious,  wearisome. 

“  We  must  just  try  to  walk,  although  neither  of  us  are 
very  strong  ;  and  it  is,  they  say,  a  lang  dreigh  road.” — M. 
Lyndsay,  p.  144. 

3.  Tardy,  slow,  tired, 

“  And  they  are  now  ganging  as  dreigh  and  sober  as  our- 
sells  the  day.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  oh.  xxxv. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Fiercely,  violently. 

“  Quat  dranes  thou  so  dreghghe,  and  mace  suche  deray?  ” 
Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  xl. 

*C.  Assubst. :  Violence. 

“  When  the  dregh  was  don  of  the  derke  night.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  678. 

*dregh-ly,  *dre-ly,  adv.  [Icel.  drjilgliga .] 
Strongly,  greatly,  much. 

“And  thou  drynk  drehj  in  thy  potle  wylle  it  synk.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  90. 
*dreint,  *drent,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [Drench.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

“  But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent.” 

Spenser:  Astrophel,  310. 

drels-se -na,  s.  [Named  after  Dreyssen,  a  Bel¬ 
gian  physician.] 

,Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Mytilidse.  The 
shell  is  like  that  of  the  typical  genus  Mytilus,  but 


1.  One  who  or  that  which  drenches,  saturates,  or 
soaks. 

2.  One  who  administers  physic  to  animals. 

3.  A  very  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

drench'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drench,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the* 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  soaking  or  saturating  with  wet. 

2.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or  saturated. 

drenching-apparatus,  s.  A  jaw-opener  and 

head-lifter  by  which  drenches  may  be  administered 
to  animals  without  their  being  able  to  bite  the 
bottle  or  horn,  or  the  arm  of  the  operator. 

drenching-horn,  s.  A  cow’s  hom,  closed  at  the 
butt-end  and  perforated  at  the  point-end  (like  a 
powder-flask)  ,  to  administer  drenches  of  medicine- 
to  ailing  animals. 

*drent,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drench.] 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

“  Condemned  to  be  drent." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

“  With  them  all  joy  and  jollymerriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent." 

Spenser:  Tears  of  the  Muses,  210. 

drep-A-no-phyl  -le-ss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  drepa - 
nophyll{um)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  apocarpous  mosses. 
Only  known  genus  Drepanophyllum  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kwl 
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drep-a-no -phyl'-lum,  s.  [Gr.  drepanon,  are - 
,pane=  a  sickle,  a  reaping-hook,  and  p/w/iion^aleaf.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  terminal  fruited  mosses,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Drepanophylleee. 
dress,  *dresse,  *dress-en,  *drysse,  v.  t.  &  i. 

iO.  Fr.  dresser,  drescer,  drechier ;  Fr.  dresser,  from 
jOW  Lat.  drictio ,  from  Lat.  directio,  from  drictus, 
a  contr.  form  of  directus=  straight,  direct,  from 
dirig o  =  to  direct,  to  set  straight;  ltal.  drizzare, 
dirizzare ;  O.  Sp.  derezar.']  [Address,  v.,  Direct. J 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  straight. 

“  Schrewide  thingis  schulen  be  into  dressid  thingis.” — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  Hi.  5. 

(2)  To  set  in  a  straight  or  direct  line ;  to  direct. 

‘  Toward  the  derrest  on  the  dece  he  dressez  the  face.” 

Gawaine,  445. 

(3)  To  reach,  to  hand  over. 

‘•'He  took  bred  .  .  .  and  dresside  to  hem.” — Wycliffe: 
Luke  xxiv.  30. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  direct,  to  order ;  to  set  and  keep  straight. 
“  He  schal  dresse  thi  weye.” — Wycliffe:  Gen.  xxiv.  .40. 

(2)  To  put  or  keep  in  order ;  to  adjust,  to  put  to 
-rights. 

“And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
.garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.” — Gen.  ii.  15. 

*3.  To  regulate,  to  direct,  to  rule. 

“  Danmarke  he  dryssede  alle  by  drede  of  hym  selvyne.” 

Morte  Arlhure,  46. 


(4)  To  trim,  to  fit  or  prepare  for  use. 

“When  he  dresseth  the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense 
-upon  it.” — Exod.  xxx.  7. 

(5)  To  prepare  meat  for  the  table ;  to  cook. 

“  Go  now  to  thy  orother  Amnon's  house,  and  dress  him 
®neat.” — 2  Sam.  xiii.  7. 

(6)  To  clothe,  to  invest  with  clothes,  to  attire,  to 
.■apparel,  to  array. 

(7)  To  invest,  array,  or  accouter. 

“When  Florent  was  all  redy  drest 
In  hys  a r inure.”  Octavian,  1,035. 

(8)  To  attire,  array,  or  deck  out  pompously. 
<With  up.) 

“  They  paint  and  smile,  and  dress  themselves  up  in 
tinsel,  and  glass  gems,  and  counterfeit  imagery.”— Taylor. 

(9)  To  invest  with  an  outward  appearance  or 
character. 

“  He  dresses  the  incidents  in  a  rationalized  form,  and 
-changes  their  chronology.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom. 
SSist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  23. 

(10)  To  cover,  to  deck  out. 

“  in  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dressed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  13L  , 

(11)  To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

“  Fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  258,  259. 


(12)  To  curry  or  rub  down  a  horse. 

“  Our  infirmities  are  so  many,  that  we  are  forced  to 
d dress  and  tend  horses  and  asses,  and  they  may  help  our 
-needs.” — Taylor. 

(13)  To  treat  a  wound  with  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  to  apply  remedies  to  a  wound. 

“In  time  of  my  sickness  another  chirurgeon  dressed 
ikBT.9 1 —  W iseman. 

(14)  To  prepare  for  use  in  any  way :  as,  to  dress 
hemp,  to  dress  leather,  &c. 

“  And  I  will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  wood, 
and  put  no  fire  under.” — 1  Rings  xviii.  23. 

*(15)  To  attend  to,  to  clean. 

« And  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  came  down  to 
-meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard.” — 2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

(16)  To  prune,  to  cut. 

“  When  you  dress  your  young  hops,  cut  away  roots  or 
«prigs.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Fabric: 

(1)  To  size  yam,  cloth,  or  thread. 

(2)  To  teazle  or  raise  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth. 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  the  form  in  the  chase  sjrm- 

metrically.  _  , ,  „  . 

3.  Mill-work:  To  prepare  the  surface  of  a  miil- 


St4 ^Masonry :  To  prepare  or  smooth  the  surface 

of  stonework.  .  .  ,  ,,  , 

5  Min. :  To  prepare  mineral  ores  for  the  rumace. 
6!  Metall. :  To  planish  sheet-metal  ware  into  sym¬ 
metrical  form  on  a  stake  or  anvil.  .  , 

7.  Mil.:  To  arrange  or  form  the  ranks  in  a  straight 


8.  Naut. :  To  ornament  or  deck  out  a  vessel  with 
.flags,  ensigns,  pendants,  &c.,  in  honor  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  event.  _ 


*9.  Manage :  To  break  in  or  teach  a  horse. 

“  [.Mezentius]  for  his  courser  called,  a  steed 
Well  mouthed,  well  managed,  which  himself  did 
dress.”  Dry  den  •  Virgil’s  JEneid,  x.  1,225,  1,226. 

*B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  betake  or  turn  one’s  self. 

“  To  Griseldes  agayn  wol  I  me  dresse.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,882. 

2.  To  set  or  apply  one’s  self. 

“To  schete  the  arweblasteres  hem  dresse.” 

Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  4,481. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  go,  to  betake  one’s  self,  to  turn. 

“  Fro  derknesse  I  dresse  to  blysse  clere.” 

Polit.,  Relig.  and  Love  Poems,  p.  89. 

2.  To  clothe  one’s  self,  to  put  on  clothes  or  dress. 
II.  Mil. :  To  arrange  or  set  one’s  self  in  a  straight 

line  with  some  fixed  point. 

7  To  dress  up  or  out : 

1)  Lit.:  To  clothe  or  deck  out  pompously,  finely, 
or  elaborately. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  invest  with  a  fictitious  character  or 
appearance. 

“  .  .  .  had  passed  their  lives  in  dressing  up  the  worse 
reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear  the  better.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

dress,  s.  [Dress,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  worn  as  clothes ;  garments,  habit, 
apparel, 

“  Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and  the 
neighboring  hamlets, 

Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peas¬ 
ants.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  (Spec.) :  A  lady’s  gown. 

3.  The  art  or  skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

“  Deduct  what  is  but  Vanity  or  Dress.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  45. 

4.  A  covering,  an  outfit. 

“  Feathers  are  as  commodious  a  dress  to  such  as  fly  in 
the  air.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

IF  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the  quality 
or  description  of  dress  worn;  as,  ful l-dress= dress 
suited  for  state  occasions,  ceremony,  &c.,  undress, 
morning-dress,  &c. 

II.  Mill-work:  Applied  to  the  system  of  furrows 
on  the  face  of  a  mill-stone.  [Mill-stone  Dress.] 
dress-coat,  s.  A  swallow-tailed  coat,  or  one 
with  narrow  pointed  tails,  worn  by  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress. 

dress-guard,  s.  A  wing  on  the  side  of  a  carriage 
entrance  to  prevent  the  brushing  of  the  dress 
against  the  wheel. 

dress-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  ladies’ dresses 
or  gowns. 

dressed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dress,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Arranged,  clothed,  appareled, 
decked  out. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  ice-worn  bowlders  or 
rocks. 

2.  Masonry:  Applied  to  stone-worn  cut  and 
smoothed. 

dress'-er(l),*dress-ar,  *dress-our,  *dress-ure, 

s.  [Fr.  dressoir,  from  Low  Lat.  dressorium .] 

*1.  A  side-board  ;  a  table  or  bench  on  which  meat 
was  prepared  or  dressed  for  use. 

“  Dressar  where  mete  is  served  out  at.” — Palsgrave. 

2.  A  set  of  shelves  or  open  cupboard  for  plates,  &c. 
“The  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

3.  A  pick  used  by  miners  for  shaping  large  coal. 

4.  A  low  bureau  surmounted  by  a  mirror,  designed 
for  the  convenience  of  a  person  dressing ;  a  toilet 
table  fitted  with  a  mirror  and  drawers, 
dress-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  dress;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dresses  or  helps  to  adjust  the  dress  of 
another,  especially  used  of  one  who  dresses  and 
“  makes  up  ”  an  actor  for  the  stage. 

“Her  head  alone  will  twenty  dressers  ask.” 

Dryden.-  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

,  2.  One  who  keeps  any  place  in  order. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  a  surgeon 
in  a  hospital  in  dressing  wounds,  &c. 

2.  Fabric :  One  who  dresses  or  adds  dressings  to 

cloth. 

“  The  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 


If  Dresser  of  plays:  A  term  applied  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  literary  hacks 
who  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  by  altering  and 
amending  old  dramas  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times. 
The  character  of  Demetrius  in  the  Poetaster  was 
undoubtedly  intended  by  Jonson  to  represent  Dek- 
ker,  who,  in  revenge,  wrote  his  Satiro-mastix. 

“  O  sir,  his  doublet’s  a  little  decayed;  he  is  otherwise  a 
ery  simple,  honest  fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius,  a  dresser 
of  plays  about  the  town  her e.”—Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster , 
iii.  1. 

dresser-copper,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  warps  or 
threads  are  passed  through  boiling  water. 

dresser-trunk,  s.  A  trunk  in  which  the  trays, 
instead  of  resting  upon  each  other,  lifting  in  and 
out  from  the  top,  slide  on  rods  like  the  drawers  of 
a  dresser,  the  trunk  opening  in  front  instead  of  on 
top. 

dress'-ing,  *dress-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dress,  w.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  setting  straight  or  direct. 

“  Dressynge.  Directio — Prompt.  Parv . 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  investing  or  clothing  with  a  dress. 

(2)  A  dress. 

(3)  A  trimming  up,  a  decking-out. 

(4)  Ornamentation,  decking,  adorning. 

“  Woods  and  dales  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.” 

Milton:  On  May  Morning. 

(5)  A  beating,  a  correction.  (Colloquial.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  Gum.  starch,  paste,  clay,  &c.,  used  in  the 
sizing  of  fabric,  yam,  or  thread. 

(2)  Teaseling,  or  raising  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth, 

2.  Mir. . ;  Preparation  of  mineral  ores  for  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

3.  Mill-work :  Preparation  of  the  surface  of  a 
mill-stone. 

4.  Masonry :  Smoothing  the  surface  of  stone  or 
marble. 

5.  Print.:  Arranging  the  form  in  the  chase  sym¬ 
metrically. 

6.  Metall. :  The  complete  planishing  of  sheet-metal 
ware  into  symmetrical  form,  on  a  stake  or  anvil. 

7.  Agriculture: 

(1)  The  application  of  manure  to  a  soil. 

(2)  The  manure  applied  to  a  soil.  Top-dressing  is 
that  which  is  spread  on  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  surface. 

“  Three  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  fair  dressing  for  turnips  or 
swedes.” — J.  Wrighson,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  231. 

8.  Medical : 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  applying  remedies  to  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c. 

(2)  (PI.) :  A  remedy  applied  to  a  wound,  ulcer, 
sore,  &c. 

“  The  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  dressings,  and 
found  an  eschar  made  by  the  catheretic.” — Wiseman: 

On  Tumors. 

9.  Cook. :  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  &c. ;  forcemeat. 

10.  Arch,  (pi.) :  The  moldings  and  sculptured 
decorations  used  on  a  wall  or  ceding. 

11.  Foundry:  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning  cast¬ 
ings  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  mold. 

12.  Type-found. :  The  cleaning  and  notching  of 
the  letters  after  casting. 

dressing-bag,  s.  A  bag  provided  with  the 
requisites  of  the  toilet,  as  in  a  dressing-case. 

dressing-case,  s.  A  case  or  box  provided  with 
all  the  requisites  for  the  toilet,  such  as  combs, 
brushes,  pomade,  tooth-powder,  &c. 

dressing-bench,  s.  A  brickmaker’s  bench,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cast-iron  plate  on  which  the  sun-dried  brick  is 
rubbed,  polished,  and  beaten  with  a  paddle  in 
order  to  make  it  symmetrical. 

*dressing-board,  *dressynge-boorde,  s.  A 
dresser. 

“  Dressare  or  dressynge-boorde.  Dressorium,  directo- 
rium.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

dressing-gown,  s.  A  light,  loose  gown  worn  by 
persons  when  dressing.  A  gown  worn  in  the  study 
or  dining-room,  &c. 

“The  very  first  mention  of  gentlemen’s  dressing-gowns 
in  the  Iliad.” — London  Daily  News. 

dressing-knife,  *dressyng-knyfe,  *dryss- 
ynge-knyffe,  s. 

1.  A  tool  used  in  husbandry  for  rounding  and 
trimming  borders,  &c. 

2.  A  cook’s  knife  for  chopping  meat,  &c.,  on  s 
dresser. 

IF  Dressing-knife  l  oard :  A  piece  of  wood  no 
which  meat.  &c.,  is  chopped  up. 


©fill,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious^  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dal, 


dressing-machine 
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drift 


dressing-machine,  s. 

Yarn :  A  machine  invented  by  Johnson,  in  1800. 
The  hard-twisted  yarn  is  sized,  scraped,  brushed, 
and  dried  by  heat  and  a  blast  of  air.  The  object  is 
to  remove  the  fuzz  and  give  a  slight  gloss. 

dressing-room,  s.  A  room  close  to  or  adjoining 
the  bedroom,  and  appropriated  to  dressing. 

“  Latin  books  might  be  found  every  day  in  his  dressing- 
room,  if  it  were  carefully  searched.” — Swift. 

dressing-table,  s.  The  same  as  Toilet-table 
(q.  v.). 

dress'-I6g§,  s.  pi.  [Dressing,  v.,  C.  II.  8  (2).] 
dress '-jf,  a.  [Eng.  dress ;  -y.~\ 

1.  Given  to  or  fond  of  showy  dress;  showy  in 
dress. 

“She  was  a  fine  leddy;  maybe  a  wee  that  dressy."— Sir 
A.  Wylie,  i.  259. 

2.  Of  dress:  Showy,  rich,  grand. 

“  Dressy  is  a  new  and  not  very  aristocratic  word.  But, 
if  you  do  take  a  dressy  tea-gown,  you  must  not  greedily 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  swaggering  in  it.” — London 
Daily  News. 

drest,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dress,  v.] 

•dretfjh'-Iflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dretche.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Delay. 

♦drefil,  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  drivel,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
drivel;  to  allow  saliva  to  run  or  flow  from  the 
mouth. 

*drev’-el,  v.  i.  [Drivel.] 

*drev'-Ill,  s.  [Drivel,  v.]  A  driveler. 

“  Through  that  false  witch,  and  that  foule  aged  drevill," 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  3. 

drew  (ew  as  A)  (1),  s.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  drjugr= 
tong,  drawn  out.] 

1.  A  species  of  sea-weed,  the  narrow  thong-shaped 
sea-weed,  Fucus  loreus. 

2.  Sea-laces,  Fucus  (now  Chorda )  filum. 

•drew  (ew  as  A)  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  drop. 

“Of  the  water  I  might  not  taste  a  drew.’' 

Dunbar:  Palace  of  Honor,  Ml.  4L 

drew  (ew  as  A),  pret.  of  v.  [Draw.] 

•drey,  s.  [Dray.]  A  squirrel’s  nest. 

•drib,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  drip  (q.  v.).]  [Drib¬ 
ble,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1 .  To  cut  off  or  deduct  a  little  bit,  to  appropriate 
gradually. 

“  Merchants’  gains  come  short  of  half  the  mart; 

For  he  who  drives  their  bargains  dribs  a  part.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  sat.  viL 

2.  To  entice  gradually,  or  step  by  step. 

“With  daily  lies  she  dribs  you  into  cost.” 

Dryden:  Ovid}  Art  of  Love,  i. 

3.  To  chop,  to  cut  off.  ( Dekker .) 

4.  To  shoot  at  or  from  a  short  distance. 

“  Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbed  shot. 

Love  gave  the  wound.” 

Sidney:  Stella  and  Astrophel. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slaver  or  drivel. 

“  Dasyng  after  dotterels,  lyke  drunkards  that  dribbes." 

Skelton:  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

2.  To  shoot  at  short  distances ;  a  technical  term 
fn  archery. 

•drib,  *drlbb,  s.  [Drib,  v.] 

1.  A  drop,  a  little  bit,  a  driblet. 

“  Do  not,  I  pray  thee,  paper  stain 
With  rhymes  retailed  in  dribbs .” 

Swift:  On  Gibbs'  Psalms. 

2.  A  drizzle ;  fine,  small  rain. 

•dribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drib,  v.] 
drlb'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  drib,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  can 

shoot  well  only  at  or  from  short  distances. 

“  He  shall  become  of  a  fayre  archer,  a  starke  squyrter 
and  dribber.” — Ascham :  Toxophilus. 

drlb'-ble,  *drlb’-le  (le  as  el),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  dim. 
from  drib,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops ;  to  drip. 
“  Semilunar  processes  on  the  surface  owe  their  form  to 

Mho  dribbling  of  water  that  passed^over  it  ."—Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  slowly. 

“  Which  receiver  .  .  .  allows  the  grain  to  dribble 
only  in  small  quantities  into  the  central  hole  in  the  upper 
millstone.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  slaver,  to  drivel. 

4.  To  fall  weakly  like  a  drop. 

“  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.” 

Shakesp.  Measure  for  Measure,!  3. 


B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops,  to  allow  to  drip. 

“  Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  and  drib¬ 
ble  it  all  the  way  up  stairs.” — Swift:  Rules  to  Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  slowly  and  gradually. 

“  Ten  thousand  casks 

Forever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents,  .  . 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  505-8. 

II.  Football:  To  keep  the  ball  rolling  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  short,  quick  kicks, 
drlb'-ble,  s.  [Dribble,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Drizzle. 

“  Now  thou’s  turn’d  out,  for  a’  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald, 

To  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble. 

An’  cranreuch  cauld  !” 

Bums  •  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  Slaver,  driveling. 

II.  Football :  The  act  of  keeping  the  ball  rolling 
by  a  succession  of  short,  quick  kicks. 

“Cooke  and  Hill,  with  a  magnificent  dribble,  took  the 
leather  right  down  the  touch  line.” — Field. 

drlb'-blet,  drib  -let,  s.  [Eng.  dribbtle),  and 
dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A  little  bit,  portion,  or  sum;  a 
small  amount  of  money. 

“  So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay, 

Even  to  the  driblet  of  a  day.” 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Augustalis,  13,  14. 
drlb-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dribble,  d.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop  ;  dripping. 

*2.  Insignificant,  trifling,  petty. 

“  There  passed  some  dribbling  skirmishes.” — Holland: 
Livy,  p.  597. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  falling,  or  causing  to  fall  in  drops  or 
dribblets. 

“  A  dribbling  difficulty,  and  a  momentary  suppression 
Of  urine,  may  be  caused  by  the  stone’s  shutting  up  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Slavering  driveling. 

II.  Football:  The  same  as  Dribble,  s.,  II. 

“Good  displays  of  dribbling  were  by  no  means  infre¬ 
quent.” — Field. 

•drld-der,  *dred-our,  s.  [Dread,  s.] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

“  With  dredfull  dredour  trymbling  for  effray 

The  Troianis  fled  richt  fast  and  brak  away.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  305,  16. 

2.  Suspicion,  apprehension. 

•drld  -der,  v.  i.  [Dridder,  s.]  To  fear,  to  dread. 

“  Gin  we  hald  heal,  we  need  na  dridder  mair  : 

Ye  ken  we  winna  be  set  down  so  bare.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  20. 
dried,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dry,  v.] 
dried-up,  a.  Wholly  or  completely  dried. 

“In  that  tale  I  find 

The  furrows  of  long  thought  and  dried-up  tears.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  3. 
drl  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dry ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or  tends  to  dry  or 
absorb  moisture ;  a  desiccative. 

“  There  is  a  tale,  that  boiling  of  daisy  roots  in  milk, 
which  it  is  certain  are  great  driers,  will  make  dogs  little.” 
—Bacon. 

2.  A  drying-machine  or  stove. 

II.  Paint. :  A  substance  added  to  paint  to  increase 
its  drying  and  hardening  qualities. 

•drlfe,  v.  t.  [Drive,  r.] 

*drlf  -le  (le  as  $1),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
drink  excessively. 

“  About  this  time,  Dr.  Basire,  in  his  sermon,  seasonably 
reproving  the  garrison’s  excessive  drinking,  called  drif¬ 
ting,  prevailed  s  ,  that  the  governors  forthwith  appointed 
a  few  brewers  in  every  street,  to  furnish  each  family  spar¬ 
ingly  and  proportionably.” — Tullie:  Narrative  of  the 
Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  15. 

•drlfi-le  (le  as  el),  *drif-fle,  *drif-ling,  «.  [A 
variant  of  dribble  (q  v.).]  Small,  fine,  drizzling 
ram. 

“As  drifting  after  a  great  shower.”— Baillie:  Lett.,  i.  184. 
drift,  *drifte,  *dryfte,  s.  [Formed  from  Mid. 
Eng.  drife= drive,  by  addition  of  suff.  -t;  cf.  draught 
from  draw,  flight  from  fly,  &c. ;  cognate  with  Dut. 
anft= a  drove,  a  flock,  a  current ;  Icel.  drift,  dript= 
a  snow-drift :  e>w.  dri/f=impulse,  instinct ;  Ger.  trift 
=a  drove,  a  herd.  (Skeat.)] 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  driving. 

“  Dryfte  or  drywynge  of  bestys.  Minatus, ' — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*(2)  A  violent  motion. 

“  The  dragoun  dreew  him  awaie  with  drift  of  his  winges.’” 

Alisaunder:  Frag  ,  998. 

*(3)  A  herd,  a  flock. 

“  Hoe  armentum,  a  dryfte." — Wright:  Vol.  of  Vocab ., 
p.  279. 

(4)  The  course  or  direction  along  which  anything 
is  driven. 

(5)  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  or  blown 
together ;  as,  a  snow  -drift. 

“  The  drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway.” 

Longfellow :  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

*(6)  A  storm. 

“  Thar  sal  fall  dun  fra  the  lijft, 

A  blodi  rain,  a  dreri  drift." 

Cursor  Mundi,  22,46L 

(7)  Anything  driven  or  blown  along  by  the  wind. 

“  Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly, 

And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  127,  128. 

(8)  Road-sand,  the  washings  of  roads.  _ 

*(9)  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  driven  or  im¬ 
pelled  at  once ;  a  shower,  a  storm. 

“  Our  thunder  from  the  south 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town.’’. 

Shakesp.  King  John,  ii.  2. 

*(10)  Anything  drifting  or  carried  along  at  ran¬ 
dom. 

“Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam, 

And  useless  drift." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clvi. 

*(11)  A  course,  or  road. 

“  Do  it  then,  Faustus,  with  unfeigned  heart, 

Lest  greater  dangers  do  attend  thy  drift." 

Marlowe:  Doctor  Faustus. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  force  impellent ;  an  impulse,  an  impelling 
influence  or  power. 

“  A  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  will  still 
follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose.” — South. 

(2)  The  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  of  action. 

“  The  particular  drift  of  every  act,  proceeding  eternally 
from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  discern.” — Hooker. 

(3)  An  intended  purpose  or  line  of  action. 

“  Thus,  for  my  duty’s  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

(4)  An  intention  or  design. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 

Shall  Borneo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  L 

(5)  Meaning  or  aim. 

“We  know  your  drift.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

(6)  The  scope  of  a  discourse. 

“The  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compassion 
toward  the  rebels.” — Addison. 

*(7)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made  of 
silk. 

*(8)  Delay,  procrastination,  a  driving  or  putting 
off. 

“  Trouble  upon  trouble  is  the  matter  and  exercise  of 
patience,  lang  drift  and  delay  of  thinges  hoped  for  is 
the  exercise  of  true  patience.” — Bruce:  Eleven  Sermons , 
v.  5,  a. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  push,  shoot,  or  horizontal  thrust  ot 
an  arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Geol. :  A  loose  aggregation  or  accumulation  of 
transported  matter,  consisting  of  sand  and  clay, 
with  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments 
of  rock,  some  of  large  size  having  occasionally  one 
or  more  of  their  sides  flattened  or  smoothed,  or  even 
highly  polished.  The  smoothed  surfaces  usually 
exhibit  many  scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one 
set  often  crossing  an  older  one.  The  drift  is  gener¬ 
ally  unstratified,  in  which  case  it  is  called  Till 
(q.  v.).  This  may  be  in  places  50  or  even  100  feet 
thick.  As  a  rule,  the  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and' 
bowlders  have  been  derived  from  rocks  existing  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  some  cases  there  are 
5-2:  s  w*110*1  nave  traveled  far,  and  are  of  quite 
diiierent  material  from  any  to  be  found  where  they 
lie.  [Erratics,  Drift-period.] 

3.  Ordnance :  A  priming-iron  to  clean  the  vent  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  from  burning  particles  after 
each  discharge. 

4.  Mach.:  Around  piece  of  steel,  made  slightly 
tapering,  and  used  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  metallic- 
plate  by  being  driven  through  it.  The  drift  may 
have  a  cutting  edge  merely  upon  its  advance  face, 
or  it  may  have  spirally  cut  grooves  which  give  the- 
sides  of  the  drift  a  capacity  for  cutting. 
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5.  Mining: 

(1)  A  passage  in  a  mine,  horizontal  or  nearly  so, 
forming  a  road  for  the  extraction  of  ore,  or  a  drain 

•  °arrJ'ln"  9®  the  water.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  being  driven  in.  Driving  is  horizontal  work; 

and  rising  refer  to  the  direction  of  work 
either  in  shafts  or  in  following  the  course  of  a  vein. 
[Adit,  Gallery.] 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  a  tunnel  or  gallery. 

6.  Naut. :  The  direction  of  a  current ;  the  leeway 
of  a  ship. 

7.  Pyrotech.:  A  stick  used  in  charging  rocket- 
cases. 

8.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  Drifts  in  the  sheer  draft  are  where  the  rails 
are  cut  off  and  ended  with  a  scroll.  Pieces  fitted  to 
form  the  drifts  are  called  drift-pieces. 

•  The  difference  in  size  between  a  treenail  and 
its  hole,  or  a  hoop  and  the  spar  on  which  it  is 
driven. 

(3)  The  part  of  the  upper  strake  between  the 
coach  and  the  quarter-deck. 

IT _  Drift  of  the  forest : 

Old  Law:  An  exact  view  or  examination  of  what 
cattle  are  in  the  forest,  that  it  may  be  known 
whether  it  be  overcharged  or  not,  and  whose  the 
beasts  are,  and  whether  they  are  commonable 
beasts.  {Blount.) 

drift-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  frame  of  wood  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  contrivance,  having  just  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
float,  to  which  a  line  that  leads  from  the  bows  of 
the  ship  is  attached.  It  keeps  the  vessel’s  head  to 
wind  when  dismasted,  or  when  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  sail.  [Drag-anchor.] 

drift-bolt,  s.  A  rod  used  to  drive  out  a  bolt. 

drift-land,  s. 

Old  Laiv :  A  yearly  rent  paid  by  some  tenants  for 
the  privilege  or  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a 
manor. 

drift-net,  s.  A  fishing-net  about  120  ft.  long  and 
20  ft.  deep,  corked  at  the  upper  edge.  Several  of 
these  may  be  connected  lengthwise  and  attached  to 
a  drift-rope.  Meshes  2lA  in.  and  upward,  according 
to  the  size  of  fish. 

drift-period,  s. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  drift  de¬ 
scribed  under  Drift,  II.  2,  was  deposited.  Though 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  recurred 
time  after  time  during  bygone  geological  ages,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  ultimately  proved  conclusively 
that  it  has  done  so,  yet  the  term  “drift-period  ”  as 
a  measure  of  duration  is  limited  to  the  time  com¬ 
mencing  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene, 
and  terminating  with  the  Post  Pliocene  or  Post 
Pleistocene,  during  which  drift  was  deposited  in  the 
latitudes  in  which  we  find  it  now.  That  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  glacial  phenomenon  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  while  becoming  more  marked  in  its  char¬ 
acter  on  this  side  the  equator  the  further  north 
one  goes,  it  dies  out  about  50°  N.  latitude  in  Europe 
and  40°  in  North  America.  Hence  it  is  often  called 
Northern  Drift.  A  corresponding  development  of 
it,  however,  exists  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
This  becomes  more  marked  as  one  approaches  the 
Southern  pole,  and  disappears  between  40°  and  50° 
S.  latitude.  Where  it  exists  nearer  the  equator 
it  is  deposited  around  some  giant  mountain,  the 
scratches  and  striations  on  the  bowlders  and  peb¬ 
bles  radiating  from  the  mountain  on  every  side. 

The  drift  is  now  universally  attributed,  as  Agassiz 
long  ago  suggested,  to  the  action  of  ice,  the  only 
controversy  remaining  being  whether  land  ice  or 
floating  icebergs  took  the  chief  part  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  is  often  called,  as  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Glacial  Drift.  In  the  Tabular  view  of  the 
Fossiliferous  Strata  given  in  his  Students’  Elements 
of  Geology ,  “  the  Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europo  ” 
is  arranged  as  the  oldest  deposit  of  the  Post  Plio¬ 
cene  (q.  v.).  [Glacial  Period.] 

drift-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  upright  or  curved  pieces 
of  timber  that  connect  the  plank-sheer  with  the 
gun-wale. 

drift-pin,  s.  A  hand  tool  of  metal  driven  into  a 
hole  to  shape  it ;  as  the  drift  which  makes  the 
square  socket  in  the  watch-key.  Holes  in  castings 
which  are  made  by  cores  may  be  trued  and  trimmed 
in  this  way  better,  sometimes,  than  by  drill  or  file. 
The  tool  is  of  steel,  shaped  to  suit  the  work,  and 
ground  square  on  the  face.  [Drift.] 

drift-sail,  s.  A  sail  dragging  overboard  to  di¬ 
minish  leeway;  a  drag  or  drag-anchor  (q.  v.). 

drift-sand,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Geol. :  Sand  drifted  by  the  wind.  In 
certain  circumstances  drift-sand  is  capable  of  over¬ 
whelming  not  merely  fields  but  even  whole  districts. 
It  may  preserve  organic  remains  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  (Lyell,  &c.)  [Dune  (1),  s.] 


drift-way,  s. 

1.  Mining :  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth  from 
shaft  to  shaft;  a  drift. 

*2.  Old  Law :  A  road  or  common  way  for  driving 
cattle  in  ;  a  packway. 

7  A  foot-way  and  horse-way,  called  actus  ab  agendo,  and 
this  vulgarly  is  called  a  packe  or  drift-way,  and  is  both  a 
foot-way  and  horse-way.” — Dalton:  Country  Justice  (1620). 

drift-weed,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sea-weed  carried  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  on  to  a  shore. 

“It  precisely  resembled  the  high-water  mark  of  drift- 
weed  on  a  sea-beach.” — Darwin :  Voyage  round  the  World 
(1870),  ch.  x. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  frond  of  Lami¬ 
naria  digitata.  ( Britten  dt  Holland.) 

(2)  [Gulf-weed.] 

drift-wind,  s.  A  driving  wind ;  a  wind  which 
drifts  things  into  heaps. 

“It  could 

No  more  be  hid  in  him,  than  fire  in  flax, 

Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift-winds  force  to  raging.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  6. 

drift-wood,  s.  Wood  drifted  on  to  a  bank  by  a 
river,  the  sea,  &c. 

“  But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  fires  had 
been  kindled, 

Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 
drift,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Drift,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  be  dfriven  into  heaps  or  drifts;  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  drifts  or  heaps. 

(2)  To  float  or  be  carried  along  by  a  current  of 
water. 

“She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck.” 

Longfellow .-  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  carried  along  by  circumstances ; 
undecided  or  unsettled  in  opinion. 

II.  Mining:  To  make  a  drift;  to  drive  a  head¬ 
way. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  drive,  carry,  or  urge  along. 

“  Snow,  no  larger  than  so  many  grains  of  sand,  drifted 
with  the  wind  in  clouds  from  every  plain.” — Ellis:  Voy. 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps  ;  to  accumulate  in  drifts. 

“  He  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 

Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  283-85. 

II.  Fig. :  To  delay,  to  put  off  ;  to  drive  off. 

“  I  see  here,  that  the  Lord,  suppose  hee  drifted  and 
delayed  the  effect  of  his  prayer,  &  graunteth  not  his  desire 
at  the  first,  yit  he  heareth  him.” — Bruce:  Eleven  Sermons. 
v.  7. 

drift -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  drift ;  -age.] 
Drifting  substances  ;  as,  wood,  weeds,  &c. 

“  Public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  Times,  is  mere 
driftage,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  agitation.” — Quarterly 
Review,  Oct.  1881,  p.  373. 

drift  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drift,  -j.] 
drift  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drift,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  driving  into  heaps  or  drifts ;  the 
state  of  being  driven  into  heaps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  carried  along  by  a  current 
of  water. 

drifting-stars,  s.  pi.  Groups  of  stars  which 
move  through  the  heavens  as  systems.  [Dipper.] 
*dright-en,  s.  [Drihtin.] 

*  drig-ie,  *  dredg-ie.  *  dirg-ie,  *  dreg-y,  s. 

[Dirge.] 

1.  A  funeral  service. 

“  We  sail  begin  a  carefull  soun, 

Ane  Dregy  kynd,  devout  and  rneik  ; 

The  blest  abune  we  sail  beseik 
You  to  delyvir  out  of  your  noy. 

And  sae  the  Dregy  thus  begins.” 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  42. 

2.  The  compotation  of  the  funeral  company  after 
the  interment. 

“  But  he  was  first  hame  at  his  ain  ingle-side, 

And  he  helped  to  drink  his  ain  dirgie.” 

Herd’s  Collection,  ii.  30. 

*driht,  s-  [A.  S.  dryht,  driht  ;0.  S.  druht ;  Goth. 
arauhts;  Icel.  drdtti]  A  soldier. 

“He  nolde  bringen  on  drihte  buten  threo  hundred 
cnichten.”  Layamon,  ii.  212. 


*driht-fare,  s.  [A.  S.  dryht,  driht,  and  faru= a 
company.]  A  company,  a  following. 

“Ure  Lauerd  himself  com  .  .  with  swuch  dream  and 
drihtfare,  as  drihtin  deah  to  cumen.” — Legend  of  St. 
Katherine,  1,853. 

*driht-folke,  s.  [A.  S.  dryht,  driht,  and  folk.] 
Company,  people,  attendants. 

“He  wende  into  Cuninges-burh,  mid  his  drihtfolke." 

Layamon,  ii.  270. 

*driht-ful,  *driht-fule,  a.  [A.  S.  driht;  - ful .] 
Lordly. 

“The  drihtfule  godd  Apollo  mi  lauerd.” — St.  Juliana t 
p.  13. 

*  driht-in,  *  dright-in,  *  driht-en,  *  driglit, 
*drihte,  *dryght  yn,  s.  [A.  S.  dryhten,  drihtin;  O. 
S.  drohtin;  O.  Fries  drochten;  O.  H.  Ger.  truhtin ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  trohtin ;  Icel.  drottin;  Sw.  drott;  Dan. 
drot .]  The  Lord. 

“A  seinte  Marie  nomen  drihtenes  moder.” 

Layamon,  iii.  38. 

*driht-liche,  a.  [A.  S.  dryhtllc.]  Noble,  lordly, 
renowned. 

“  Whar  beo  ye,  mine  kempen,  mine  drihtliche  men’” 

Layamon,  i.  353. 

*driht-nesse,  s.  [Mid.  English  drihtin;  -ness.] 
Majesty. 

“Swa  we  weren  adredde  of  his  drihtnesse." 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,345, 

drill,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  drillen= to  drill,  to  bore, 
to  drill  in  arms.  It  is  the  same  word  as  thrill 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bore  or  pierce  with  a  drill. 

2.  To  perforate  or  pierce  in  any  way. 

“Tell,  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  poles. 

And  to  th’  attractive  rays  adapt  their  holesf  ” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  To  form  or  make  a  hole  with  a  drill  or  other 
instrument. 

“  The  drill-plate  is  only  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  fixed  upon 
a  flat  board,  which  iron  hath  an  hole  punohed  a  little  way 
into  it,  to  set  the  blunt  end  of  the  shank  of  the  drill  in, 
when  you  drill  a  hole.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

*4.  To  draw  or  filter  through ;  to  drain. 

“  Some  sages  say  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
Forever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 

Drilled  through  the  sandy  stratum  every  way, 

The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  742-45. 

*5.  To  draw  from  step  to  step  ;  to  entice,  to  draw 
on. 

“When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within 
him,  and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  from  one  lewdness  tO' 
another,  by  the  same  arts  they  corrupt  and  squeeze  him.” 
— South. 

*6.  To  delay,  to  put  off. 

“  She  drilled  him  on  to  five-and-fifty,  and  she  will  drop- 
him  in  his  old  age.” — Addison. 

*7.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly ;  to  fritter  away. 

“This  accident  hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer.” — 

Swift. 

8.  To  sow,  as  seeds,  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels. 
(In  this  sense  Skeat  believes  the  word  to  be  of  dis¬ 
tinct  origin,  being  the  same  as  trill,  itself  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  trickle,  q.  v.)  [Trill.] 

“  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  best  way 
of  drilling  gorse  seed  for  a  covert.” — Field. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

10.  To  train  to  anything  by  repeated  and  constant.. 
exercise  and  practice. 

11.  Mil.,  Naval,  dtc. :  To  train  to  the  use  of  arms; 
to  practice  in  drill  or  military  exercises. 

“  He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  trickle,  to  flow  gently- 

“  Watered  with  cool  rivulets  that  drilled 
Along  the  borders.”  Sandys:  Ecclesiastes,  p.  2. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

II.  Milit.,  Naval,  dtc.:  To  go  through  a  course  at 
drill ;  to  practice  military  exercises. 

“I  fired  it  :  and  gave  him  three  sweats, 

In  the  artillery-yard,  three  drilling  days.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Martial  Maid,  iii.  2. 

drill,  s.  [Drill,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  The  way  of  tempering  steel  to  make  gravers,  drills, 
and  mechanical  instruments,  we  have  taught  artificers.” — 

Boyle. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*4.  A  small,  trickling  brook  or  stream  ;  a  rill. 

“  Springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  theii 
drills.”  Sandys. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  -  sh3,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiou,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


drill-barrow 


.*5.  An  ape,  a  baboon,  Cynocephalus  leucophceus, 
found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

“The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended 
to  find  out  such  similitude  of  shape  in  some  kind  of 
'baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  drills ,  that  leaves  little 
'difference.”—  Sir  W.  Temple:  Popular  Discontents  (sub 
init.). 

6.  Constant  exercise  or  practice  in  any  art,  pur¬ 
suit,  or  business. 

*7.  A  little  draught  or  drink. 

“Drylle,  or  lytylle  drafte  of  drynke.  Haustillus.” — 
Prompt.  Pare. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  metallic  tool  for  boring  a  hole  in 
metal  or  hard  material  such  as  stone.  Its  form 
varies  with  the  material  in  which  it  works.  The 
action  in  metal  is  usually  rotative,  and  the  tool  has 
two  or  more  cutting  edges.  In  stone  drills  the  action 
is  rotative  or  reciprocating;  in  the  latter  case  the 
tool  is  alternately  lifted  and  dropped.  [Rocii- 
drill.]  To  drill  a  hole  the  Japanese  have  a  short 
awl  inserted  in  a  round  piece  of  stick  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  They  take  the  wood  between  their  toes, 
squat  on  the  ground,  and  make  the  hole  by  rubbing 
the  handle  of  the  awl  between  their  hands. 

2.  Agric. :  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in  rows. 
[GRAIN -DRILL .] 

3.  Fabric:  A  heavy  cotton  twilled  goods,  used 
especially  for  lining  ;  drilling. 

4.  Milit .,  Naval,  &c. :  The  act  or  process  of  train¬ 
ing  soldiers  or  sailors  to  military  or  naval  warfare 
as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  the  execution  of  evolu¬ 
tions,  &c. 

drill-barrow,  s  A  seeding-machine,  driven  by 
manual  power  in  the  manner  of  a  wheelbarrow ;  a 
band-driven  grain-drill. 

drill-bow,  s.  The  bow  whereby  the  drill  is  recip¬ 
rocally  rotated.  [Bow-drill.] 

“  When  a  hole  is  drilled  in  a  piece  of  metal,  they  hold 
the  drill-bow  in  their  right  hand;  but,  when  they  turn 
email  work,  they  hold  the  drill-bow  in  the  left  hand.”  — 
Moxon. 

drill-box,  s. 

Agric. :  A  small  box  holding  the  seeds  to  be  sown 
in  drills. 

drill-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  in  a  lathe  or  drilling- 
machine  for  holding  the  shank  of  the  drill 
(Chuck.] 

drill-clamp,  s.  A  fastening  device  for  attacliing 
a  drill-holder  or  stock  to  a  work-bench. 

drill- extractor,  s.  A  tool  or  implement  for 
extracting  from  deep  borings  a  broken  or  detached 
drill  which  interferes  with  further  boring.  [Arte¬ 
sian-well,  Well-boring,  Grab.] 
drill-gauge,  s.  A  tool  for  determining  the  angle 
of  the  basil  or  edge  of  a  drill, 
drill-grinding,  a.  (See  compound.) 
Drill-grinding  machine:  An  emery-wheel  and  a 
clamp  consisting  of  a  stationary  part  and  a  mova¬ 
ble  part  by  which  the  drill  is  held  near  the  point, 
while  the  shank  is  supported  by  the  rod  and  exten¬ 
sible  socket.  The  machine  is  arranged  to  grind 
twist  and  fly  drills,  making  cutting  edges  of  uniform 
angle  and  length,  thus  insuring  equality  of  cut 
upon  both  sides. 

drill-barrow,  s.  A  harrow  the  teeth  of  which 
are  adapted  to  traverse  in  the  balks  between  the 
rows  of  plants  in  drills. 

drill-holder,  s.  A  stock  for  holding  a  drill. 
[Chuck.] 

drill-husbandry,  s. 

Agric.:  The  system  of  sowing  seeds  in  drills, 
drill-jar,  s.  A  form  of  stone  or  well-boring  tool 
in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted  and  dropped  suc¬ 
cessively.  The  drill -rod  is  raised  sufficiently  between 
each  impulse  to  loosen  the  tool  from  its  impression 
in  the  stone,  and  is  then  dropped  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  tool.  The  tool-shank  screws  into  the  socket  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  piece, 
drill-pin,  s. 

Locksmith. :  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters  the 
hollow  stem  of  a  key. 

drill-plate,  s.  A  breast-plate  for  a  hand-drill, 
drill-plow,  s.  A  plow  for  sowing  grain  in  drills. 

drill-press,  s. 

t.  A  drilling-machine  in  which  a  screw  is  made  to 
feed  the  drill  to  its  work.  It  has  feet  for  bench- 
work,  and  a  sling-chain  and  adjustable  sockets 
when  used  for  tapping  pipes. 

2.  A  drilling-machine  of  large  size.  [Drilling- 
machine,  Boring-machine.] 
drill-rod,  s.  The  long  rod,  made  of  sections 
■coupled  together,  which  reaches  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  carries  the  well-boring  tool  on  its 
lower  end. 

Drill-rod  grab:  A  clutching-tool  lowered  into  a 
hole  to  engage  with  and  form  a  means  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  a  drill-rod  whose  upper  portion  has  been  broken 
off  or  become  detached. 
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drill-spindle,  s.  The  axis  in  which  a  drilling- 
tool  is  stocked  and  on  which  it  rotates  in  a  drilling- 
machine  or  lathe. 

drill-stock,  s.  A  handle  or  holder  for  a  drill,  in 
whiph  it  is  socketed,  and  by  which  it  is  worked. 

drill-tongs,  s.  A  tool  in  which  one  jaw  forms  a 
bearing  below  the  object,  and  the  other  carries  the 
tool  and  rotative  apparatus.  The  pressure  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  handles  together,  and  an 
adjustable  rest  allows  the  purchase  to  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  oblique  surfaces, 
drilled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drill,  v.] 
drlll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drill,  il] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  boring  or  perforating  with  a  drill. 

2.  Constant  and  continued  exercise  in  any  art, 
pursuit,  or  business. 

3.  A  scolding,  admonition,  or  reproof. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  The  act  or  system  of  sowing  seeds  with 
drills. 

2.  Fabric:  The  same  as  Drill,  s.  II.  3. 

3.  Milit.,  Naval,  &c. :  The  teaching  or  practice  of 
military  or  naval  exercises,  movements,  &c. ;  drill. 

“  Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming  and 
drilling  went  on  all  day.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

drilling-jig,  s.  A  portable  drilling-machine 
which  may  be  dogged  to  the  work,  or  so  handled  as 
to  be  readily  presented  to  it  and  worked  by  hand. 

drilling-lathe,  s.  A  drilling-machine  on  horizon¬ 
tal  ways  or  shears,  thus  resembling  a  lathe.  [Drill* 
ing-machine.] 

drilling-machine,  s.  A  machine  carrying  a  ro¬ 
tating  tool  and  a  means  for  chucking  the  object  to 
be  bored.  These  machines  differ  greatly  in  size  and 
appearance,  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  tool, 
presenting  and  chucking  the  work.  The  larger 
machines  are  frequently  known  as  Boring-machines 
(q.  v.). 

dri  -ly,  adv.  [Dryly.] 

drlm  -ys,  s.  [Gr.  <JWm?/s=sharp,  acid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Magnoliacese.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  bit¬ 
ter,  tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities.  Drimys  winteri, 
or  aromatica,  carried  to  Europe  by  Captain  Winter 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1579,  yields  Winter’s 
bark,  which  has  been  employed  medicinally  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant.  It  somewhat  resembles  C_a- 
nella  bark.  The  bark  of  D.  granatensis  is  used  in 
Brazil  against  the  colic.  It  is  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimulant.  That  of  D.  axillaris,  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  has  similar  qualities. 

*drlng,  v.  i.  [Flem.  dringen— to  draw.] 

1.  To  drag  with  difficulty. 

“  His  hors,  his  meir,  he  mone  len  to  the  laird. 

To  dring  and  draw,  in  court  and  cariege.” 

Henrysone:  Dannatyne  Poems,  p.  120,  st.  20. 

2.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory ;  to  lose  time. 

3.  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  of  a  kettle  be¬ 
fore  it  boils. 

*drlng,  a.  &  s.  [Dring,  u.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Slow,  dilatory. 

“  I’ll  wad  her  country-lads  shall  no  be  dring 
In  seeking  her.”  Ross:  Helenore,  p.  98. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  in  a  servile  state ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

“  Ane  nobill  kaip  imperiell, 

Quhilk  is  not  ordaint  for  dringis .” 

Lyndesay,  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  79. 

2.  A  miser,  a  niggardly  person. 

“  Quha  finds  ane  dring  owdir  auld  or  ying, 

Gar  hoy  him  out  and  hound.” 

Bannatyne:  Poems,  p.  183,  st.  3, 
drink,  *drinke,  *drink-en,  *drynk-yn,  v.  i.  &t. 
[A.  S.  drincan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  drink en ;  Goth. 
drigkan;  Ger.  trinken;  Icel.  drekka;  Sw.  dricka; 
Dan.  drikke;  M.  H.  Ger.  trinken;  O.  H.  Ger. 
trinkan.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Absolutely: 

1.  To  swallow  or  imbibe  liquor  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  thirst. 

“  The  man  that  may  wel  eten  and  drinken.” 

Havelok,  800. 

2.  Followed  by  of ,  when  the  consumption  of  a  por¬ 
tion  only  is  implied. 

“And  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  alio/ it.”— Matt. 
xxvi.  27. 

3.  To  consume  liquors  at  a  feast ;  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  liquors. 

4.  To  take  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess ;  to  be 
addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 


drink-money 

II.  Fig. :  To  receive  a  share  or  part ;  t6  share  in. 

“His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  he  shall  drink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.” — Job  xxi.  20. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  imbibe  or  swallow ;  applied  to  liquids. 

“  And  they  made  him  drink  water.” — 1  Sum.  xxx.  11. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  imbibe,  to  absorb,  to  suck  in. 

“  The  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft 
upon  it.” — Heb.  vi.  7. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  in  by  any  inlet,  as  by  one  of 
the  senses.  [To  drink  ink] 

“  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 

Of  that  tongue’s  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  J uliet,  n.  2. 

3.  Reflex. :  To  make  one’s  self  drunk  by  drinking. 

“  Benhadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavil¬ 
ions.” — 1  Kings  xx.  16. 

*4.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour,  to  consume. 

“  I  drink  the  air  before  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

*5.  To  inhale  the  fumes  or  smoke  of ;  to  smoke. 

“  He  drooped  ;  we  went,  ’till  one  (which  did  excel 

The  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well) 

Met  us.”  Donne:  Satires,  i.  87. 

*6.  To  suffer  for.  ( Cotgrave.) 

IT  (1)  To  drink  all  out:  To  carouse  (q.  v.). 

(2)  To  drink  doivn : 

(a)  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  thought  or  mem¬ 
ory  of  by  drinking. 

“Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner:  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness.”— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

( b )  To  beat  another  in  drinking. 

(3)  To  drink  in  ; 

(a)  Lit. :  To  absorb  readily. 

“  The  body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  the  earth,  and 
emptied,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  drinkedh  in 
water.” — Browne :  Vulgar  Errors. 

( b )  Fig. :  To  receive  or  take  in  greedily,  as  with 
the  senses :  as,  to  drink  in  a  person’s  words. 

“And  with,  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immoital  rays.” 

Cowley:  Davideis ,  bk.  i« 

(4)  To  drink  off:  To  swallow  at  a  single  draught. 

“  One  man  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  a  thing  as 

terrible  as  death;  but  at  the  same  time  he  tells  him 
that  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks  it  off,  and  dies.”— 
South. 

5)  To  drink  to  or  unto: 
a)  To  salute  in  drinking. 

“  And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

(b)  To  drink  the  health  of. 

“  Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full: 

I  drink  to  th’  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

(6)  To  drink  up  :  To  swallow  completely. 

“  He  had  drank  up  a  cup  of  fourteen  pints,  was  going  to 
take  another.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

(7)  To  drink  deep :  To  take  a  long  or  deep  draught 
of ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

“  We’ll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

(8)  To  drink  the  health  of  a  person :  To  wish  well 
to  him  in  the  act  of  drinking ;  to  pledge. 

drink,  *drinc,  *drinch,  *drinnch,  *drinke, 
*drynk,  *drynke,  s.  [A.  S.  drinc,  drinca;  O.  S. 
drank;  M.  H.  Ger.  tranc,  trunc;  O.  H.  Ger.  trank, 
trunk;  Icel.  drekka;  Goth,  draggk,  dragk;  Sw. 
drick,dryck;  Dan.  drik.l 

1.  Liquor  to  be  drunk  or  swallowed  for  the 
quenching  of  thirst,  medicinal  purposes,  &c. ;  op¬ 
posed  to  meat  and  food. 

“  There  ne  ssolde  non  mete  ne  drynke 
Come  in  hys  womb.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  389. 

2.  A  draught,  a  potion. 

“  We  will  give  you  rare  and  sleepy  drinks.” — Shakesp.t 
Winter’s  Tale,  i.  I. 

3.  Strong  or  intoxicating  liquor ;  the  habit  of  in¬ 
dulging  to  excess  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

“Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by  misery,  did 
its  work  fast.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

TT  (1)  In  drink:  Intoxicated,  drunk.  In  this  sense 
drink  seems  to  mean  intoxication. 

“He’sin  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he’s  drowned:  go, 
look  after  him.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*drink-hail,  interj.  Literally,  drink-health ;  the 
word  used  in  pledging  a  person  in  answer  to  wassail 
(q.  v.). 

drink-money,  s. 

1.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor  for  drink. 

“Peg’s  servants  were  always  asking  for  drink-money.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Earnest  money. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wiire,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


drink-offering 
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drive 


drink-offering,  s.  Among  the  Jews,  an  offering 
of  wine,  &c. 

“  He  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil 
thereon.” — Gen.  xxxv.  14. 

*drink-penny,  s.  The  same  as  Deink-money 

(<!•  v.), 

*drink-silver,  s.  A  vail  given  to  servants ; 
drink-money,  a  largess,  a  douceur. 

drlnk'-si-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  drink;  -able.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  drunk ;  fit  or 
suitable  for  drinking ;  potable. 

“  There  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm  earth 
nor  drinkable  water.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk ;  drink. 

“  My  wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the  drinkables 

at  the  Guildhall,  as  long  as  was  decent.” — T.  Hook:  Gil- 
oert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

drink-st-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drinkable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  drinkable;  potable¬ 
ness. 

drink  -er,  *drink  ere,  *drynk-are,  *drynk- 
ere,  s.  [A.  S.  drincere;  O.  H.  Ger.  trinkari.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  drinks. 

“Its  contents  the  drinker  drew  off  till  he  was  satisfied.” 
— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  to 
excess ;  a  tippler,  a  drunkard. 

“  As  a  drinker  past  control. 

With  the  red  wine  on  his  soul.” 

E.  Arnold:  The  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 

drinker-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  Odonestis  potatoria, 
a  genus  of  large  moths  belonging  to  the  family 
Bombycidse.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  palpi, 
which  are  long,  forming  a  beak  in  front.  It  is  of  a 
dull  reddish  or  yellow  color. 

drink  -ing,  *drink-inge,  *drink-yng,  *drynk- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Deink,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Imbibing  or  swallowing  liquids. 

2.  Connected  with  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors  ; 
reveling. 

“My  uncle  walked  "on,  singing  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinking  one.” — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xlix. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  imbibing  or  swallowing 
liquids  ;  especially  the  use  or  consumption  of  strong 
liquors. 

“I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion.” — Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield:  Letters. 

*2.  A  festival  or  entertainment  with  liquors. 

“  The  church-wardens  or  quest-men,  and  their  assist¬ 
ants,  shall  suffer  no  plays,  feasts,  banquets,  suppers, 
churchales,  drinkings,  temporal  courts,  or  leets,  lay- 
juries,  musters,  or  any  other  profane  usage  to  be  kept  in 
the  church,  chapel,  or  churchyard.” — Constitutions  and 
Canons  Ecclesiastical. 

drinking-bout,  s.  A  set-to  at  drinking ;  a  revel. 

drinking-fountain,  s.  An  erection  in  some  pub¬ 
lic  place  where  water  is  provided  for  drinking. 

drinking-horn,  s.  A  drinking-vessel  made  of 
horn. 

“  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed. 

To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-horn  bequeathed.” 

Longfellow :  King  Witlaf  s  Drinking-Horn. 

drinking-house,  s.  An  ale-house,  a  public-house, 
a  tavern. 

*drinking-money,  s.  The  same  as  Deink-money 
(q.  v.). 

*drlh  -kle,  *dren-kle,  *dryn-kel-yn,  v.t.dki. 
[A  frequent,  from  drink  (q.  v.).) 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  deluge,  to  submerge. 

“It  ran  doun  on  the  mountayns,  and  drenkled  the 
playn.” — Langtoft,  p.  310. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  submerged. 

“  Alle  drenkled  thorgh  folie  andfaut  of  wisdom.” 

Langtoft,  p.  241. 

drink-less,  *drinke-les,  a.  [Eng.  drink,  -less.] 
Deprived  of  or  without  drink. 

“He  nought  forbiddeth  that  every  creture 
Be  drinkless  for  alway.” 

Chaucer  Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  718. 

drip,  *dryp-pyn,  v.  i.  &  t .  [A.  S.  drypan= to  let 
drop;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  driopan;  Icel.  drjupa=  to 
drip ;  Sw.  drypa ;  Dan.  dryppe ;  Dut.  druipen ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  triuf an;  Ger.  triefen.  ( Skeat .)]  [Deop.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  in  drops. 

“Let  what  drips  be  his  sauce.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i., 
ch.  xiii. 


2.  To  be  so  saturated  with  moisture  that  drops 
fall  from  it. 


“The  land  from  the  southward  of  Chiloe  to  near  Con¬ 
cepcion  (lat.  37°),  is  hidden  by  one  dense  forest  dripping 
with  moisture.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (1840), 
ch.  xi.,  p.  245. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

“  Her  flood  of  tears 
Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  some  rich  swain, 

Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.” 

Swift. 

2.  To  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

“[His]  offered  entrails  shall  his  crime  reproach, 

And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  hazel  broach.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  546,  547. 

drip,  *drippe,  *dryppe,  s.  [A.  S.  drypa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  falling  in  drops  ;  a  dripping. 

“  On  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  86. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops  ;  drippings. 

“  Water  may  be  procured  for  necessary  occasions  from 
the  heavens,  by  preserving  the  drips  of  the  houses.” — - 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Arch.:  The  projecting  edge  of  a  molding  or 
corona,  channeled  beneath. 

IT  Right  of  drip : 

Law :  An  easement  in  virtue  of  which  a  person  has 
the  right  to  allow  the  drip  from  his  premises  to  fall 
on  to  the  lands  of  another. 

drip-joint,  s. 

Plumb. :  A  mode  of  uniting  two  sheets  of  metal  in 
roofing  where  the  joint  is  with  the  current,  so  as  to 
form  a  water-conductor. 


drip-pipe,  s.  A  small  copper  pipe  leading  from 
the  waste  steam-pipe  inside,  to  carry  off  the  con¬ 
densed  steam  and  hot  water  which  may  be  blown 
into  the  trap  at  the  top. 
drip- stick,  s. 

Stone-saw. :  A  wooden  stick  which  forms  a  spout 
to  lead  water  slowly  from  a  barrel  to  the  stone,  so 
as  to  keep  the  kerf  wet  and  cool  the  saw. 

drip-stone,  s. 

1.  A  corona  or  projecting  tablet  or  molding  over 
the  heads  of  doorways,  windows,  archways,  niches, 
&c.  Called  also  a 
Label,  Weather-mold¬ 
ing,  Water-table,  and 
Hood  - molding. 

(Knight.)  The  term 
Label  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  straight 
molding.  [Label.] 

2.  A  porous  stone  for 
filtering. 

dripped,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Dkip,  v.] 
drip  -ping, pr. par., 
a.  &  s.  [Dkip,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par. 

A:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops  ;  the  sound  of  water 
falling  in  drops. 

“How  calm — how  still!  the  only  sound 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended!” 

Wordsworth  ■  Remembrance  of  Collins. 

2.  The  melted  fat  which  drijjs  or  falls  from  meat 
while  roasting. 

“Shews  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping; 

For  candles  l.ow  she  trucks  her  dripping 

Swift. 

dripping-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  receiving  the  melted 
fat  which  drips  or  falls  from  meat  while  roasting. 

“  When  the  cook  turns  her  back,  throw  smoking  coals 
into  the  dripping-pan.” — Swift. 

dripping-vat,  s.  A  tank  beneath  a  boiler  or 
hang'  .g  frame,  to  catch  the  overflow  or  drip,  as 
th a'  .v’luch  receives  the  solution  of  indigo  running 
from  the  boiler  in  indigo-factories. 

*drlp'-ple,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Weak, 
drive,  *dreve,  *drife,  *dryve  (pa.  t.  *drave, 
*drof,  *droff,  drove),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  drifan;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  drijven ;  Goth,  dreiban ;  Icel.  drifa ;  Sw. 
drifva;  Dan.  drive;  O.  H.  Ger  .tripan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
triben;  Ger.  treiben.] 

A.  Transitive: 


Dripstones. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  impel,  urge,  or  push  forward  by  force. 

“  Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven.” 

Pope.  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  13. 


(2)  To  cause  to  enter  any  substance  by  force ;  ta 
knock  into  anything. 

“  The  nails  in  his  head  and  fete  that  driuen  wer.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,778. 

(3)  To  force  or  urge  forward  by  pressure. 

“  Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  261. 

(4)  To  cause  to  move  forward;  to  urge  forward) 
under  guidance. 

“  There  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wandering  o’er 

The  neighboring  hill,  and  drive  them  to  the  shore.” 

Addison:  Rape  of  Europa,  13,  14. 

(5)  To  blow  or  hurry  alon-g  violently. 

“  He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driver* 
stubble  to  his  bow.” — Isaiah  xli.  2. 

(6)  To  force  or  urge  in  different  directions,  to 
scatter. 

“He  stood  and  measured  the  earth:  he  beheld,  andt 
drove  asunder  the  nations.” — Habakkuk  iii.  6. 

(7)  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place :  followed  by 
from  or  out. 

“  Driven  from  his  native  land  to  foreign  grounds, 

He  with  a  generous  rage  resents  his  wounds.”  _ 
Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgic  iii.  349,  350.  V 

*(8)  To  chase, .to  hunt. 

“  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way.”  Chevy  Chase. 

*(9)  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is 
in  it. 

“  We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey, 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  yE lie  id,  i.  744,  745. 

(10)  To  impel  or  urge  forward  a  horse  or  beast  of 
burden :  hence,  to  guide  and  manage  the  course  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle  drawn  by  it. 

(11)  To  convey  a  person  on  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle. 

(12)  To  manage  or  regulate  an  engine. 

*(13)  To  put  off,  to  delay. 

“  I  pray  do  not  drive  all  till  last  day.” — Notice  by  Vicar 
of  Hampsthwaite  (1686),  in  Antiquary. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain.  , 

“The  Romans  did  not  think  that  tyranny  was  thor¬ 
oughly  extinguished,  till  they  had  driven  one  of  their 
consuls  to  depart  the  city.” — Hooker. 

(2)  To  force  in  any  direction. 

“  For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  in  him  sometime  bo 
driven  awry.” — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

(3)  To  distress,  to  straiten  ;  to  push  into  or  place 
in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

“  This  kind  of  speech  is  in  the  manner  of  desperate- 
men  far  driven.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  To  urge  or  impel  by  violence,  as  opposed  to 
kindness. 

“  He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law, 

And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw.” 

Dryden:  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  30,  31. 

(5)  To  impel  or  urge  by  passion. 

“Lord  Cottington  knew  too  well  how  to  lead  him  into  a 
mistake,  and  then  drive  him  into  choler.” — Clarendon: 
Civil  War. 

*(6)  To  press  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  pursue  or  follow* 
out  to  the  end. 

“The  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  in  the  dark,  we 
have  diligently  driven  and  pursued.” — Bacon:  Natural: 
History. 

(7)  To  negotiate,  to  manage:  as,  to  drive  a  bar¬ 
gain. 

“  Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove, 

The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter’s  love." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  298,  299. 

(8)  To  carry  on,  to  prosecute,  to  push. 

“  As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well  if  he 
sit  at  a  great  rent;  so  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade 
so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury.” — Bacon. 

*(9)  To  pass,  to  consume,  to  spend. 

“And  thus  they  drive  forth  the  day.” 

Gower,  i.  16. 

*(10)  To  reduce  to  a  state  or  condition. 

“Godes  deore  temple  to  driuen  al  to  duste.” 

St.  Juliana,  p.  41. 

*(11)  To  purify  by  motion,  to  sift. 

“My  thrice  driven  bed  of  down.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricket:  To  hit  the  ball  forward  in  front  of 
mid-wicket. 

“  Getting  well  hold  of  a  ball,  he  drove  it  out  of  the- 
ground  for  six.” — London  Standard. 

2.  Shoot.:  To  force  game  from  a  covert  toward! 
the  guns. 

3.  Min.:  To  cut  or  dig  horizontally;  to  make  e. 
drift  in. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  -  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


drive 
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driving-wheel 


3.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  be  impelled  or  urged  forward  with  violence 
by  any  physical  agent. 

“  Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  strive, 

But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Ain e id,  vii.  831,  832. 

(2)  To  rush  and  press  with  violence,  to  dash. 

“  Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 

And  rent  the  sheets.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  i.  147,  148. 

*(3)  To  press,  to  crowd,  to  throng. 

“  The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other’s  backs, 

T’  imboss  their  hives  in  clusters.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

*(4)  To  hurry  along,  to  rush  violently. 

“  The  wolves  scampered  away,  however,  as  hard  as  they 
could  drive.” — V Estrange. 

(5)  To  ride  or  travel  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle. 

“O’er  the  necks 

Thou  drov’st  of  warring  angels  disarrayed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  395,  396. 

(6)  To  understand,  or  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  driv¬ 
ing  :  as.  He  can  drive  well. 

*(7)  To  take  the  property  of  another  for  rent  due ; 
ho  distrain. 

"  His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent.” 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  p.  19. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  !fo  aim  a  blow,  to  strike  with  violence  or  fury. 
“  At  Anxur’s  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 

Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  x.  761,  762. 

(2)  To  tend,  to  aim  ;  to  have  as  one’s  end  or  aim. 
We  have  done  our  work,  and  are  come  within  view  of 

the  end  that  we  have  been  driving  at.” — Addison:  On  the 
War. 

II.  Technically: 

Cricket : 

1.  To  be  skilled  in  driving  a  ball. 

2.  To  drive  or  send  a  ball  a  long  distance ;  applied 
to  the  bat :  as,  This  bat  drives  well. 

Tf  (1)  To  drive  home:  To  drive  a  nail,  &c.,  into 
wood,  quite  up  to  the  head. 

(2)  To  drive  in : 

Mil.:  To  force  to  retreat  on  their  supports;  to 
drive  back. 

“The  out-posts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily 
driven  in.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(31  To  drive  off:  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  postpone. 

(4)  To  drive  out : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  expel. 

( b )  Print.:  To  space  widely,  to  make  a  line  of 
copy  fill  out  the  line,  as  when  a  mass  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter  is  divided  into  several  takes,  each  being  re¬ 
quired  to  begin  and  end  a  line  evenly. 

(5)  To  drive  a  good  bargain:  To  make  a  good 
bargain  for  one’s  self. 

(6)  To  drive  a  hard  bargain:  To  be  hard  or  harsh 
in  making  a  bargain. 

(7)  To  let  drive:  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike  at 
furiously. 

“  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

drive,  s.  [Drive,  n.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  driving. 

2.  A  journey  or  airing  in  a  carriage  or  vehicle. 
“We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to  St. 

Andrew’s,  where  we  arrived  late.” — Boswell:  Tour  to  the 
-Hebrides. 

3.  The  distance  over  which  one  is  driven. 

4.  A  road  or  avenue  on  which  carriages  are  driven. 

5.  A  blow,  a  violent  stroke.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket:  A  hit  which  drives  the  ball  forward  in 
front  of  mid-wicket. 

“  He  also  made  the  next  hit,  which  was  a  straight  drive 
off  the  same  bowler  for  a  couple.” — London  Daily  Tele- 
.graph. 

2.  Forging:  A  matrix  formed  by  a  steel  punch, 
die,  or  drift. 

drive-bolt,  s.  A  drift;  a  bolt  for  setting  other 
bolts  home,  or  depressing  the  heads  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface. 

driv  -el,  *drevel,  *dryv-el,  *driv-le,  v.  i.  &  t. 

A  modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  dravelen,  a  frequent, 
orm  from  *drabben=  to  dirty,  from  Ir.  drab= a  spot, 
a  stain.  Cf.  Platt-Deutsch  drabbeln  =  to  slaver. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slaver ;  to  allow  the  spittle  to  run  or  flow 
from  the  mouth,  as  a  child,  an  idiot,  or  dotard. 
“Forced  to  drivel  like  some  paralytic,  or  a  fool.” — Grew. 


2.  To  be  weak  or  silly;  to  act  as  an  idiot  or 
dotard. 

“  So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age,” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  foul  or  cover  with  drivel  or  slaver. 

“Which  stirs  his  staring,  beastly,  driuel’d  beard.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymphal  10. 

driv  -el,  *drevell,  *drivell,  s.  [Drivel,  v.] 

1.  Slaver;  spittle  running  or  flowing  from  the 
mouth. 

“And  cleared  the  driuell  from  his  beard.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  iv.,  c.  xx. 

*2.  A  driveler ;  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 

“  Set  this  drivel  out  of  dore, 

That  in  thy  trainee  such  tales  doth  poure.” 

The  Lover  Describeth  his  Whole  State. 

*3.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk,  such  as  that  of  an  idiot. 

*4.  A  servant,  a  drudge.  [Droil.] 

drivel-bib,  s.  A  slavering-bib. 

“  Had  Teufelsdrockh  also  a  father  and  mother;  did  he, 
at  one  time,  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon-meat?” — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

driv-el-er,  driv-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  drivel;  -er.] 
A  slaverer,  an  idiot,  a  dotard,  a  fool. 

“  I  have  heard  the  arrantest  drivellers  commended  for 
their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  judgment.” — 
Swift. 

driv-el-ing,  driv-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Drivel,  n.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  slavering. 

“  Without  any  driueling  or  spurging  in  any  part  of  his 
body.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  740. 

2.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk  or  actions ;  drivel. 

driven  (pro.  driv'n),  pa. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drive,  w.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  Any  part  of  a  machine  moved  directly  by 
the  driver;  also  called  Follower  (q.  v.). 

driven-well,  s.  A  well  formed  of  a  tube  driven 
into  the  ground  until  its  perforated  end  reaches  a 
stratum  containing  water.  When  the  tube  is  driven 
to  the  desired  depth,  the  outer  tube  is  elevated  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  expose  the  slots,  of  the  tube,  which  is 
secured  to  the  barbed  point.  When  the  proper 
depth  has  been  reached,  a  plunger  is  placed  in  the 
tube,  which  thus  forms  a  pump-stock  of  limited 
bore. 

Driven-well  pump:  A  pump  of  proportions  and 
construction  adapted  to  occupy  a  tube  which  has 
been  driven  into  the  ground  till  its  lower  end  has 
reached  a  watery  stratum.  (Knight.) 

driv  -er,  *driv-ar,  *dry-fer,  s.  [Eng.  driv(e) ; 
•er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drives ;  the  person  or 
thing  which  applies  force  to  urge  or  compel  any 
person  or  thing  forward. 

“  A  drove  of  sheep,  or  an  herd  of  oxen,  may  be  managed 
by  any  noise  or  cry  which  their  driver  shall  accustom 
them  to.” — South:  Sermons ,  vol.  ii.,  6er.  9. 

2.  One  who  drives  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  or 
an  engine. 

*3.  One  who  aims  or  strives  at  any  certain  object. 

“A  dangerous  driver  at  sedition.” — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays. 

II.  Technically : 

,  1;  Blast. :  The  copper  bar  by  which  the  tamping 
is  driven  around  the  pricker  on  to  the  charge  in  a 
blast-hole ;  a  tamping-iron. 

2.  Cooper . :  A  tool  used  by  coopers  in  driving  on 
the  hoops  of  casks,  its  tooth  resting  on  the  hoop. 

3.  Machinery : 

.  (1)  The  wheel  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the  power 
is  communicated.  A  pair  of  drivers  are  arranged 
on  an  axle,  their  cranks  or  wrist-pins  being  at  an 
angle  of  90°,  so  that  one  is  always  at  an  af  ranta- 

§eous  position  for  duty,  relatively  to  the  p  'ton. 

everal  pairs  of  drivers  are  coupled  together  by 
connecting-rods ;  a  driving-wheel. 

.  [2)  In  gearing,  the  main-wheel  by  which  motion 
1S/-1o?^Aa  *9  a  train  of  wheels.  A  master-wheel. 

(3)  A  drift  for  enlarging  a  hole  or  giving  it  an 
angular  shape  not  attainable  by  a  drill.  [Drift.] 

.  (*)  A.  stamp  or  punch,  the  salient  tool  which  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  bed,  bottom,  or  bolster, 
through  whose  aperture  the  excised  piece  of  plate 
is  driven. 

4.  Mill.:  The  term  is  applied  to  that  which  com¬ 
municates  motion,  as  the  cross-bar  on  the  spindle 
by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  runner  of 
a  grinding-mill.  A  peg,  catch,  tappet. 


5.  Naut. :  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail,  on  the 
lower  mast  of  a  ship ;  its  head  is  extended  by  a  gaff, 
and  its  foot  by 
a  boom  or  sheet ; 
a  spanker.  A 
r  i  n  g-t  ail  is  a 
sail  added  at 
the  lee-leech  of 
a  driver. 

6.  Shipbuild. : 

The  foremo  st 
spur  in  the 
bulge-ways,  the 
heel  of  which  is 
fayed  to  the 
fore-side  of  the 
foremost  pop¬ 
pet,  and  the 
sides  placed  to 
look  fore  and 
aft  in  a  ship. 

7.  Turning :  A 
bent  piece  of 
iron  fixed  in  the 
center-chuck,  and  projecting  so  as  to  meet  the 
carrier  or  dog  on  the  mandrel  to  which  the  work  is 
attached. 

8.  Weaving :  The  piece  of  wood  which  impels  the 
shuttle  through  the  shed  of  the  loom. 

driver-ant,  s. 

Entomology :  Anomma  arcens,  a  species  of  ant,  so 
called  from  its  driving  before  it  almost  any  animal 
which  comes  in  its  way.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Africa. 

driver-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  boom  to  which  the  driver  is  hauled 
out. 

driver-spanker,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Driver,  II.  5. 

driv  -iflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drive,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  forward. 

2.  Driven  or  blown  along ;  drifting. 

II.  Mach. :  Communicating  pbwer  or  force :  as,  a 
driving-shaft. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  for¬ 
ward  with  force. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  guiding  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  &c. ;  the  art  of  regulating 
and  managing  an  engine. 

*3.  Tendency,  aim,  drift. 

II.  Min. :  The  cutting  of  drifts  or  horizontal  pas¬ 
sages  through  the  rocks,  &c. 

driving-axle,  s. 

Mach. :  The  axle  of  a  driving-wheel ;  the  bearing 
portion  rests  in  the  driving-box.  The  weight  of 
that  portion  of  the  engine  is  supported  by  a  driv¬ 
ing-spring  upon  the  box. 

driving-bolt,  s.  A  wheelwright’s  tool  used  for 
driving  in  nave-boxes. 

driving-box,  s.  The  journal-box  of  a  driving- 
axle. 

driving-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  basiled  on  each  face. 

driving-gear,  s.  That  portion  of  a  machine 
which  is  especially  concerned  in  the  motion  ;  as  the 
parts  from  the  cylinder  to  the  wheels,  inclusive,  of 
a  locomotive ;  the  ground-wheel  to  the  cutter-bar 
pitman,  inclusive,  of  a  harvester ;  the  hand-crank 
and  gearing  of  a  winch  or  crab,  &c. 

driving-notes,  s.pl. 

Music:  Syncopated  notes:  notes  driven  through 
the  ensuing  accent.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

driving-point,  s. 

Math. :  The  point  at  which  power  is  communi 
cated  by  the  driver. 

driving-rein,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  rein  which  is  buckled  or  snapped  to  the 
bit-rings  and  passes  back  to  the  driver.  Driving 
reins  are  known  in  our  Western  States  as  lines. 

driving-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  communicating  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  motor  to  the  machinery.  Shafting 
transmits  power,  but  the  driving-shaft  is  more  im¬ 
mediate  to  the  power ;  the  motor. 

driving-springs,  s.  pi.  The  springs  fixed  upon 
the  boxes  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  locomotive-engine, 
to  support  the  weight  and  to  deaden  the  shocks 
caused  by  irregularities  in  the  rails, 
driving-wheel,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  large  wheels  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  to  which  the  connecting-rods  of  the  engine 
are  attached.  In  the  American  practice  the  con¬ 
necting-rod  is  usually  coupled  to  a  wrist  on  the 
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driver.  This  may  he  coupled  by  outside  connecting- 
rods  to  other  wheels  of  the  same  size,  so  as  to  make 
drivers  of  the  latter.  In  the  English  practice,  with 
cylinders  inside  the  frame,  the  connecting-rods  are 
-coupled  to  cranks  on  the  axleof  the  driving  wheels. 

2.  Harvester :  The  wheel  which  rests  upon  the 
.ground,  and  whose  tractional  adherence  thereto,  as 
the  frame  is  dragged  along  by  the  team,  is  the 
means  of  moving  the  gearing  and  giving  motion  to 
"the  cutter  and  reel.  {Knight.) 

driz'-zle,  *dris-sel,  *dris-el,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  fre¬ 
quent.  form  from  Mid.  Eng.  dreosen;  A.  S.  dredsan 
=to  fall ;  Prov.  Ger.  drieseln .] 

I.  Intrans.  ;_To  fall,  as  rain,  in  small  tine  drops; 
•to  rain  in  a  mist. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shed  or  let  fall  in  small,  fine  drops. 

44  When  the  sun  set9,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew.*’ 

Shakesp.  •  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  iii.  5. 

2.  To  wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray. 

driz'-zle,  s.  [Drezzle,  n.]  Fine,  small  rain; 
■mizzle,  mist. 

“  Besides,  why  could  you  not  for  drizzle  pray  ?” 

Wolcot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  160. 

driz'-zled  (zled  as  z?ld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Driz¬ 
zle,  D.] 

dri z  -zling,  *d ryse-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [DRIZ¬ 

ZLE,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  in  small,  fine  drops ;  misty. 

“  The  neighboring  mountains,  by  reason  of  their 
height,  are  more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains 
than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts.” — Addison:  Italy. 

2.  Wet,  rainy ;  marked  by  drizzling  rain. 

“  Some  dull  drizzling  day.” — Cowper:  Hope,  371. 

3.  Wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray ;  dripping. 

“  Black  drizzling  crags,  that,  beaten  by  the  din, 
Vibrate.”  Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  drizzling  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

*2.  Petty  droppings. 

“The  draffysh  declaracyons  of  my  lorde  Boner,  with 
«uch  other  dirty  dryselings  of  Antichrist.” — Bale:  Yet  a 
Course,  &c.,  fol.  97,  b. 

drlz'-zly,  a.  [English  drizzlfe) ;  -y.)  Shedding 
ifine,  small  rain,  snow,  Ac. ;  drizzling. 

“  Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome  fogs 
Forever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster’s  beard.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  76. 

♦droch  -lln,  *drogh-ling,  a.  [Gael.  droich= a 
■dwarf,  and  dim.  suff.  ~lin,  -ling.  1 

1.  Puny,  of  small  stature,  feeble. 

2.  Wheezing  and  blowing. 

“  That  droghling,  coghling  baillie  body  they  ca’  Mac- 
whupple.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

drock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  water-course, 
drof  -land,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  drof—  drive,  and  Eng. 
■land.) 

Feudal  Law:  The  same  as  Driftland  (q.  v.). 
drog  (1),  s.  [Dragge.J  A  confection, 
drog  (2),  drogue,  drougue,  s.  [Perhaps  from 
drao.J  A.  buoy,  or  square  piece  of  wood,  attached 
■to  the  end  of  a  harpoon  line  to  check  the  speed  of 
'the  whale  when  running  or  sounding. 

“  The  first  mate  was  on  the  point  of  heaving  his  own 
line  overboard  with  a  drougue  fastened  to  it.” — Kingston: 
South  Sea  Whaler  (1879),  ch.  iii.,  p.  79. 

drog  -er,  drogh  -er,  s.  [Fr.  droguer- a  boat  for 
catching  and  drying  herrings.  Dut.  droog,  from 
drogen,  droog - 
*en  =  to  dry. 

( Littri ,  Ac.)] 

Naut.:  A 
West  India 
cargo-boat, 
employed  1  n 
•coasting,  hav¬ 
ing  long,  light 
masts  and 
lateen  sails. 

*  d  r  o  g-  e- 
ster,  s.  [Eng. 
drog  =  drug; 
suff.  -ster.)  A 
druggist. 

drog’-mg,n, 

■drog  -o-man, 
s.  [Drago¬ 
man.] 

drogs,  s.  pi.  [Drug.]  Drugs,  physic,  medicine. 
“A’  the  doctors’  drogs." — A.  Wilson:  Poems,  p.  201. 
♦drog-uer-jf,  s.  [Fr.  droguerie .]  Confections, 
■.physic,  drugs. 

“  Nane  of  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery  o’  doctors  fo’ 
me.”— Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  285. 


drdich,  s.  [Gael.]  A  dwarf,  a  pigmy, 
droich’-jf,  a.  [Eng.  droich;  -y.)  Dwarfish. 

“  There  was  Zaccheus,  a  man  of  a  low  stature,  that  is,  a 
little  droichy  body.” — Presb.  Eloq.,  p.  129. 

♦drdil,  *droile,  *droyl,  s.  [Droll,  v .] 

1.  A  drone,  a  sluggard,  a  mope. 

2.  Labor,  drudgery,  toil. 

“Would  you  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  paines,  ’tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  the  durtwork.” 

Shirley:  Gentleman  of  Venice,  L 

3.  A  slave,  a  servant. 

“With  fierie  lookes,  hee  shall  behold  these  deuil’s 
droiles,  doolefull  creatures.” — Z.  Boyd •  Last  Battell,  677. 

♦drdil,  v.  i.  [Dut.  druilen—  to  mope  about.]  To 
Grudge,  to  work  sluggishly  and  slowly,  to  plod. 

“  How  worldlings  droil  for  trouble  !  That  fond  breast 
That  is  possessed 

Of  earth  without  a  cross,  has  earth  without  a  rest.” 

Quarles.  Emblems. 

drdit,  s.  [Fr.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Right,  law,  justice,  equity,  privilege. 

2.  A  right,  a  due. 

“  The  pilferings  of  the  orchard  and  garden  I  confis¬ 
cated  as  droits.” — Marryat:  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm..  A  duty,  a  custom. 

2.  Old  English  Law.  A  writ  of  right;  the  highest 
of  all  real  writs. 

IT  Droits  of  the  Admiralty :  Certain  perquisites 
formerly  attached  to  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  but  now  paid,  direct  into  the 
Exchequer  for  the  public  benefit.  Ships  seized  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  are  droits  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  also  property  captured  from  pirates, 
to  be  restored,  if  private  property,  to  the  rightful 
owners,  on  payment  of  one-eighth  of  the  value  as 
salvage. 

drdit'-ij.-r?Ll,  a.  [Fr.  droiture ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ah] 

Law :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  right  to  prop¬ 
erty,  as  distinguished  from  possession. 

drditzs9h'-k^,  s.  [Russ,  drozhki.]  A  Russian 
traveling-carriage.  [Droskv.] 
droll,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.  drOle=a  boon  companion,  a 
pleasant  wag;  droler— to  play  the  wag  (Cotgrave) ; 
from  Dut.  drollig=  burlesque,  odd,  from  Dan.  trold; 
Sw.  troll;  Icel.  troll=a  hobgoblin,  “  a  famous  word 
in  Scandinavian  story,  which  makes  continual 
mention  of  the  odd  pranks  played  by  them.” 
( Skeat .)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Odd,  merry,  facetious,  ludicrous,  com¬ 
ical,  laughable,  queer,  ridiculous.  (Applied  both 
to  persons  and  things.) 

♦B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  merry  fellow,  a  jester,  a  buffoon;  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  raise  mirth  and  laughter  by  ludi¬ 
crous  or  comical  pranks  or  tricks. 

“The  two  drolls,  apprehending  that  news,  were  as  glad 
as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding.” — Comical  His • 
tory  of  Francion  (1655). 

2.  A  puppet-show,  a  farce. 

“To  go  to  Smithfield  to  see  the  jack  puddings,  drolls, 
and  pick-pockets.” — Poor  Kobin  (1736). 

♦droll-booth,  s.  A  traveling  theater;  a  place  of 
exhibition  for  puppet-shows. 

“  A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley’s  mouth. 

Wherein  the  conventicle  stood, 

Like  Smithfield  droll-booth,  built  with  wood.” 

Hadibras  Redivivus,  pt.  v.  (1706.) 
♦droll-house,  s.  A  droll-booth. 

“  Used  for  a  theater  or  droll-house,  or  for  idle  puppet- 
shows.” —  Watts:  Holiness  of  Times,  dis.  8. 

♦droll,  v.  i.  A  t.  [O.  Fr.  droler=U>  play  the  wag.] 
[Droll,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  the  wag  or  buffoon ;  to  jest,  to  joke. 

2.  To  trifle. 

“He  would  scarce  droll  away  the  sum  he  offered.” — 
The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  7. 

B.  Trans.:  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or  droll¬ 
ery  ;  to  cajole,  to  trick,  to  cheat. 

“Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses,  may 
yet  be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them.” — L’ Estrange. 

♦droll -er,  s.  [Eng.  droll;  -er.)  A  droll,  a  jester, 
a  buffoon. 

“He  is  making  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of 
enemies,  and  sets  the  apes  and  drollers  upon  it.” — Glau- 
vill:  Sermons,  p.  193. 

droll'-er-jf,  s.  [Fr.  drOlerie.) 

1.  Idle  sportive  jokes,  buffoonery,  jesting,  com¬ 
icality,  fun,  humor. 

“They  hang  between  heaven  and  hell,  borrow  the 
Christian’s  faith,  and  the  atheist’s  drollery  upon  it.”— 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 


Ddil,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


♦2.  A  puppet. 


“  Our  women  the  best  linguists!  they  are  parrots; 

On  this  side  the  Alps  they’re  nothing  but  mere  droll 
eries.”  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  2. 

*3.  A  puppet-show. 

“A  living  drollery.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  8. 

♦4.  A  lively  or  comical  sketch,  drawing,  Ac. 

“  And  for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  Story 
of  the  Prodigal.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV. „  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

♦droll'-Ic,  a.  [Eng .  droll; -ic.)  Pertaining  to  a 
droll  or  puppet-show. 

“Some  other  high  princess  or  drollic  story.” — Fielding: 
Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

♦droll '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Droll,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Drollery,  buffoonery,  jesting. 

“By  their  rude  drolling  and  buffooning  to  expose  to 
contempt  all  that  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 
world  have  always  had  the  greatest  veneration  for.”— 
Hallywell:  Moral  Sermons,  p.  66. 

droll'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drolling;  -ly.)  In  a 
droll,  jesting,  or  comical  manner;  drolly. 

“And  yet  then  there  are  very  few  are  so  modish  as  to 
wave  the  talk  of  religion,  or  to  talk  lightly  and  drollingly 
of  it.” — Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conf.,  pt.  i. 

droll'-Ish,  a.  [English  droll;  -ish.)  Somewhat 
droll,  ludicrous,  or  comical ;  funny. 

“Apt  to  show  itself  in  a  drollish  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishness.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

♦droll-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  droll;  -ist.)  A  buffoon,  6 
jester. 

“These  idle  drollists  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all 
braver  and  more  generous  kinds  of  knowledge.” — Glam 
vill:  On  Drollery  and  Atheism,  §  3. 

drol'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  drol{l);  -ly.)  In  a  droll, 
ludicrous,  or  comical  manner ;  comically. 

dro-mse-or’-uls,  s.  [Gr.  dromaios—  swift,  and 
ornis— a  bird.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidse,  akin  to  the 
genus  Dromaius  (Emu).  The  remains  on  which  it 
was  founded  were  met  with  in  the  Post-Tertiary 
deposits  of  Australia. 

dro-tna'i-us,  s.  [Gr.  dromaios=  running  at  full 
speed,  swift.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Struthionida?.  Dromaius 
Novae  Hollandice  is  the  Emu  of  New  Holland, 
[Emu.] 

drom-?i-ther'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  dromos=  running, 
and  therion— a  wild  beast.] 

Paloeont. :  A  small  marsupial  found  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trias,  in  North  Carolina.  Each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  contains  ten  small  molars  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series,  one  canine,  and  three  conical  in¬ 
cisors,  the  latter  being  divided  by  short  intervals. 
(Owen.) 

♦drSm-e-dar'-I-gm,  s.  [Eng.  dromedary;  -an.) 
The  rider  or  driver  of  a  dromedary. 


“Some  dromedaries  are  to  take  part  in  the  cavalcade^ 
ridden  by  dromedarians  in  Egyptian  costume.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 


dr6m'-e-d?ir-^,  ♦drom-e-dar-ie,  s.  [O.  French 

dromedaire ;  Fr.  dromadaire,  from  Low  Lat.  dram- 
edarius,  dromadaritts,  from  Lat.  dramas  (genit. 
dromadis)=&  dromedary:  from  Gr.  dromas  (genit. 
dromados)  =  speedy,  fast,  running,  from  dramein, 
2  aor.  infin.  of  trecho—  to  run;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
dromedario.) 

ZoOl. :  Camelus  dromedarius,  the  Arabian  camel 
— the  .STup  of  the  Desert:  so  called  from  its  swift¬ 
ness  in  travel¬ 
ing,  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  keeping 
up  the  rate  of 
one  h  u  n  dred 
miles  a  day  for 
several  succes¬ 
sive  days.  It  is 
distinguished 
from  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  by 
the  single 
hump  on  the 
middle  of  its 
back,  the  Bac- 
trian  camel 
having  two. 

The  name  of 
Dromedary  is 
frequently  ap-  Dromedary. 

Elied  to  all  one- 

umped  camels,  but  is  correctly  applicable  only  to 
the  swift  variety  of  the  species  which  is  employed 
for  riding:  the  heavier-built,  one-humped  pack- 
camel  not  being  properly  included  under  the  design 
nation.  [Camel,  A.  1. 1.] 
dromedary-battery,  s.  Artillery  transported 
on  the  backs  of  dromedaries. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 


dromia 
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drop-flue 


dro'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  dromos=running.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Sponge-crabs,  a  genus  of  Anomurous 
Decapods.  They  are  natives  of  warm  seas. 

drom-I'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dromi(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  adj.  pi.  sufr.  -race.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Anomurous  Crustaceans,  of 
which  Dromia  is  the  type. 

*drom-ond,  *drom-ande,  *drom-oun,  *drom- 
ounde,  *drowm-und,  *drowm-ound,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

dromont,  dromon;  Icel.  drdmundr ,  from  Lat.  dromo, 
from  Gr. dromon=a  light  sailing  vessel,  from  dromos 
=a  running :  dramein,  2aor.  infin.  of  (rec/ib=torun.] 
Properly  a  light,  swift-sailing  vessel,  but  used  for  a 
vessel  of  any  kind. 

“  Tliat  comen  by  schip  other  dromouns.” 

Alisaunder,  90. 

drone,  *drane,  s.  [A.  S.  drdn,  cogn.  with  Dan. 
drone;  Icel.  drjdni;  Sw.  drdnare—a  drone,  drdna— 
to  drone;  M.  H.  Ger.  treno;  Greek  thronax.'] 
[DpoNE,  v.~] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  Eight  as  dranes  doth  nought 
But  drynketh  up  the  huny.” 

Piei-s  Plowman’ s  Crede  (1446). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  lazy,  idle  person  who  lives  on  the  industry 
of  others ;  a  sluggard. 

“To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive.” 

Thomson :  Liberty,  i v.  852,  853. 

(2)  A  droning,  monotonous  noise  or  sound :  as  of  a 
bagpipe. 

“The  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  2. 

(3)  The  humming  sound  made  by  a  bee. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  monotonous  bass  produced  from  th9 
larger  of  the  three  pipes  of  bagpipes.  As  there  are 
no  governing  holes  in  the  drone,  the  sound  it  gives 
forth  serves  as  a  continuous  bass  to  any  melody ; 
the  pipe  second  in  size  is  tuned  to  give  out  the  fifth 
above  the  drone ;  and  the  smaller  pipe,  called  the 
chanter,  has  ventages  by  which  the  melody  is  made. 
[Bagpipes.]  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower  pipes  of  the 
bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a  single  tone; 
usually  two  octaves  of  the  key-note  D,  and  the  fifth 

A.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  chanter,  which 
has  the  power  of  producing  a  melodious  succession 
of  notes.  (Grove.) 

(3)  The  chorus  or  burden  of  a  song. 

(4)  The  term  has  been  transferred  to  continuous 
bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pastoral  kind. 
{Grove.)  Also  called  Drone-bass. 

2.  Entom. :  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  Apis 
mellifica,  which  makes  no  honey,  its  sole  use  being 
to  fecundate  the  queen-bee.  [Bee  (1).] 

drone-bass,  s.  [Drone,  s,  II.  1  (4).] 
drone-bee,  s.  [Drone,  s.,  II.  2.] 
drone-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  dipterous  fly,  Eristalis  tenax,  resem¬ 
bling  the  drone-bee. 

drone-pipe,  s. 

1.  The  drone  of  a  .bagpipe.  [Drone,  s.  II.  1  (1),] 
Any  instrument  which  emits  a  droning  sound. 

“  Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scanned 
The  mystic  figures  of  her  hand, 

He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 

On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.” — Cleveland. 

2.  The  droning  of  any  insect. 

“  You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 

That’s  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble-bee.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  329,  330. 

drone,  V.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  drdna= to  bellow,  to  drone; 
Dan.  dr6ne= to  rumble.]  [Drone,  s.] 

I.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  droning,  monotonous,  humming 
noise :  as  a  bagpipe. 

2.  To  live  in  idleness  on  the  industry  of  others. 

“Why  was  I  not  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings?” 

Dryden.  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  read  or  speak  in  a  droning,  monotonous 
manner ;  to  prose. 

“  Turn  out  their  droning  Senate.” 

Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  3. 
II.  Trans. :  To  read  or  repeat  in  a  droning,  monot¬ 
onous  tone. 

“And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit. 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac 
And  Saint  Basil’s  homilies.” 

Longfellow:  King  Witlaf’s  Drinking  Horn. 


dron  -go,  s.  [A  native  South  African  word.] 
Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  the  Franco-Dutch 
naturalist  and  traveler  Le  Vaillant  to  Dicrurus,  a 
genus  of  thrush-like,  perching  birds,  belonging  to 
the  family  Dicruridte  (q.  v.).  They  are  found  in 
India  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  South 
Africa.  They  are  not  far  removed  from  the  Fly¬ 
catchers,  differing  in  having  only  ten  tail-feathers, 
drongo-shrikes,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Dicrurus  or  the 
family  Dicruridse,  the  latter  being  by  some  orni¬ 
thologists  reduced  to  Dicrurinse,  a  sub-family  of 
Laniadse  (Swainson) ,  or  of  Ampelidse.  (Dallas.) 
dron'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drone,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  actor  habit  of  reading  or  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  droning,  monotonous  manner ;  prosiness, 
monotonous  language. 

“  Cant  and  droning  supply  the  place  of  sense  and  rea¬ 
son  in  the  language  of  men.” — Swift:  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*dr6n-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dron(e) ;  • ish .]  Like  a 
drone ;  idle,  sluggish,  lazy,  slow. 

“  They  would  be  apt  to  waxe  .  .  .  dronish  and  lazy.” 

— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

*drbn-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dronish;  -(?/.]  In  a 
dronish,  lazy,  or  idle  manner ;  idly,  sluggishly ;  like 
a  drone. 

*dron-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dronish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dronish ;  laziness,  idleness, 
sluggishness. 

“  He  must  not  be  tame  neither,  nor  sink  into  an  ener¬ 
vated  dullness,  or  flaccid  dronishness  of  gesture.” — Essay 
on  the  Action  for  the  Pulpit  (1753),  p.  65. 

*dron-kle,  v.  t.  &  %.  [Deinkle.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

“In  a  water  stampe  he  was  dronkled  fleand.” 

Langtoft,  p.  288. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  overwhelmed. 

“The  proude  kyng  Pharaon  dronkled .” 

^  Langtoft,  p.  289. 

dron’-y,  a.  [Eng.  dron(e) ;  -t/.] 

*1.  Like  a  drone :  sluggish,  lazy,  idle. 

2.  Of  a  droning  character  in  sound, 
drool,  v.  i.  [A  dialectal  variant  of  drivel  (q.  v.).] 
To  drivel,  to  slaver.  ( Provincial  and  American.) 

“His  mouth  drooling  with  texts.” — T.  Parker :  Life, 
p.  159. 

droop,  *droup-en,  *drowp-yn,  *drup-en,  v.  i. 

&  t.  [Icel.  drupa=to  droop,  from  the  same  root  as 
drop  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  hide,  to  crouch. 

“  In  this  dale  I  droupe  and  dare.” 

Minot:  Poems,  p.  2. 

2.  To  hang,  to  bend,  or  sink  down. 

“  Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song, 

And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero’s  brow.” 

Thomson :  Liberty,  i.  171,  172. 

3.  To  be  dispirited  or  dejected  ;  to  lose  heart  or 
courage. 

“  ‘Nay,  droop  not  yet!’  the  warrior  said; 

‘Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid!’  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

4.  To  fail  or  sink ;  as,  The  spirits  droop. 

5.  To  languish,  to  decline. 

“  I  droop,  with  struggling  spent. 

My  thoughts  are  on  my  sorrows  bent.” — Sandys. 

6.  To  fail,  to  decline. 

“  My  fortunes  will  ever  after  droop.” —Shalcesp..  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  (Induct,  ii.). 

*7.  To  come  to  an  end  or  close. 

“Then  day  drooped.” — Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  446. 

B.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  sink  or  hang  down. 

“  A  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

IT  Droop-rumpl’t:  That  droops  at  the  crupper. 

“  The  sma’  droop-rumpl’ t  hunter  cattle. 

Might  aiblins  waur’t  thee  for  a  brattle.” 

Burns:  To  His  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  droop  and  to  flag, 
see  Flag. 

drooped,  pa.  pa.r.  or  a.  [Droop.] 

*droop  -er,  s.  [Eng.  droop ;  -er.  ]  A  spiritless, 
dull  person. 

“  If  he  [the  historian]  be  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for  a 
iester;  if  he  be  grave,  he  is  reckoned  for  a  droopev.” — * 
Holinshed-  Ireland;  Stanihurst  to  Sir  H.  Sidneie. 

droop'-Iflg,  *droup-ing,  *drowp-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.&s.  [Droop.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hanging  down. 

2.  Bot.:  Inclining  a  little  from  the  perpendicular, 
so  that  the  apex  is  directed  toward  the  horizon. 


C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  crouching. 


“With  drouping  on  nightes.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,2Ss3' 


r-4n  t- rtf  nonrrinrf  , 


drooping-avens,  s. 

Bot. :  Geum  rivale. 

drooping-tulip,  s. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meleagris,  from  the  flower  b ant¬ 
ing  downward,  and  much  resembling  a  tulip  in* 
form.  ( Britten  <£  Holland.)  ■ 

dro6p'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drooping;  -ly.]  In  a 
drooping,  sinking,  or  languishing  manner. 

“The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue; 

That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung!’ 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  15. 

drop,  s.  [A.  S.  dropa— a  drop ;  dre6pian  =  to 
drop;  Icel.  dropi= a  drop;  dreypa— to  drop;  Dut- 
drop= a  drop ;  Sw.  droppel  Dan.  draahe;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tropfo;  Ger.  tropfe.  From  the  verb  to  drift- 
(<!•  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  globule  or  small  portion  of  any  liquid! 
in  a  spherical  form;  as  much  of  a  liquid  as  falls 
at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual  stream. 

“After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim  witlx 
wine,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he  had  spilt  one 
drop.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  resembling'  a  drop,  or  hanging  as  a. 
drop:  as,  a  pendant  of  a  chandelier,  a  hanging 
diamond  ornament  or  ear-ring,  &c.  [II.  3  (5).] 

(2)  The  smallest  quantity  of  any  liquor. 

(3)  A  falling  trap-door  or  hatch. 

(4)  A  stage  or  platform  on  a  gallows,  contrived  so 
as  to  fall  from  under  the  feet  of  persons  who  are  to 
be  hanged. 

“  Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 

I  dreamt  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop, 

So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste, 

For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 

But  dreams  are  like  oracles;  ’tis  hard  to  explain  ’em. 
For  it  proved  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmainham.” 

Swift:  A  Serious  Poem  upon  William  Wood  (1725). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eng.  Goal-trade :  A  machine  for  lowering' 
loaded,  coal-cars  from  a  high  staith  to  the  vessel, 
to  avoid  the  breaking  of  the  coal  by  dropping  it 
from  a  height.  It  is  a  perpendicular  lift  in  which 
the  car  is  received  in  a  movable  and  counterpoised 
cradle  which  is  lowered  and  returned.  A  falling 
leaf  is  projected  outward,  to  bring  the  wagon  over 
the  hatchway  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Mach. :  A  swaging-hammer  which  drops  be¬ 
tween  guides.  [Drop-hammer.] 

3.  Architecture: 

(1)  An  ornament  depending  from  the  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  order ;  gutta. 

(2)  A  supplementary  gas-tnbe  to  lower  a  gas-jet, 
[Drop-light.] 

(3)  A  theatrical  stage  curtain.  [Drop-scene.] 

(4)  The  depth  of  the  hanger  by  which  shafting? 
is  supported  overhead. 

(5)  A  prismatic  pendant  for  a  chandelier,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  by  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  made  of  a  glass  lump 
molded  in  a  pinching-tongs. 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  a  sail  amidships. 

5.  Fort. :  That  part  of  the  ditch  sunk  deeper  than 
the  rest,  at  the  sides  of  a  caponniere  or  in  front  of 
an  embrasure. 

6.  Football:  The  same  as  Drop-kick  (q.  v.). 

“  The  drop  out  was  well  returned,  and  some  good  drop- 
kicking  took  place.” — Field. 

If  Drop  of  water: 

Lapid. :  A  colorless  transparent  topaz. 

If  To  get  the  drop  on  a  person :  To  draw  a  weapon 
on  one  before  he  can  prepare  to  defend  himself. 


drop-ball,  s.  Baseball :  A  bail  thrown  by  th® 
pitcher  in  such  a  way  as  to  suddenly  curve  down¬ 
ward  as  it  nears  the  batsman. 

drop-box,  s. 

Weaving:  A  shuttle-box  used  in  figure-weaving 
looms  in  which  each  shuttle  carries  it  own  color. 
The  box  is  vertically  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
pattern-chain  or  otherwise  at  the  end  of  the  shed, 
and,  by  automatic  adjustment,  the  shuttle  holding 
the  required  colov  is  brought  opposite  to  the  shed 
and  so  as  to  be  struck  by  the  picker. 

drop-flue,  a.  (Seethe  compound.) 

Drop-flue  boiler:  A  boiler  in  which  the  caloric- 
current  descends  by  one  or  more  steps  or  gradations, 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  parts  of  the  boiler  in 
descending  series ;  the  object  being  to  cause  it  to 
leave  the  boiler  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  feed- 
water  is  introduced. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw_. 


drop-hammer 
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dropping 


drop-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  in  which  the  weight 
Is  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar  device,  and  then  re¬ 
leased  so  as  to  drop  upon  the  object  below,  which 
Tests  upon  the  anvil.  It  is  used  in  swaging,  die- 
work,  striking  up  sheet-metal,  jewelry,  &c.  The 
hammer-strap  is  drawn  upward  by  means  of  two 
pulleys,  which  are  brought  together  so  as  to  com¬ 
press  the  strap  between  them.  One  of  these,  the 
driving-pulley,  is  fast  upon  its  axle  and  turns  in 
fixed  bearings,  while  the  other  turns  loosely  upon 
an  eccentrically  journaled  axis,  arranged  also  in 
fixed  bearings,  but  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  turning 
therein  except  as  force  is  applied  to  it  to  effect  that 
object.  To  one  end  of  the  latter  shaft  there  is  at¬ 
tached  a  horizontal  arm,  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
•connected  to  a  hand-lever  or  treadle  by  a  connect¬ 
ing-rod.  By  means  of  these  appliances  the  eccentric- 
•ally  journaled  shaft  can  be  turned  at  will,  so  as  to 
remove  its  roller  from  contact  with  the  strap,  and 
allow  the  hammer  to  fall  through  any  length  of 
space  desired,  within  the  limits  of  the  machine. 
( Knight .) 
drop-kick,  s. 

Football:  A  mode  of  kicking  the  ball  by  letting  it 
•drop  from  the  hands,  and  kicking  it  as  it  begins  to 
■rebound  from  the  ground. 

drop-letter,  s.  A  letter  mailed  or  dropped  In  a 
post-office  or  letter-box  for  local  delivery. 

drop-light,  s. 

1.  A  means  for  placing  the  gas-burner  at  such  ele¬ 
vation  as  may  be  convenient  for  reading  or  work, 
-and  supporting  it  in  place  without  extraneous 
help. 

2.  A  stand  for  a  gas-burner  and  chimney,  adapted 
"to  be  placed  on  a  table,  and  connecting  by  an  elastic 
tube  with  the  gas-pipe. 

*drop-meal,  drop-meale,  *drope-mele,  adv. 
Drop  by  drop  ;  by  drops. 

“In  hire  he  heldeth  nout  one  dropemele.” — Ancren 
Miwle,  p.  282. 

drop-meter,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
out  liquid  drop  by  drop.  Otherwise  named  a  drop¬ 
ping-bottle,  dropping-tube,  burette,  pipette. 

drop-press,  s.  A  form  of  power  hammer,  not 
'uncommonly  called  a  press,  and  used  for  swaging 
.as  well  as  for  ordinary  forging.  [Drop-hammer, 
Dead-stroke  Hammer.] 

*drop-ripe,  a.  So  ripe  as  to  be  ready  to  drop  off 
the  tree. 

“The  fruit  was  now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by 
shake.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.,  274. 

drop-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  dropping  at  intervals  to  draw  in 
sa  sheet  of  paper  to  the  press. 

drop-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Muhlenbergia  diffusa ,  or  American 
.grass. 

drop-scene,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Theat.:  A  permanent  scene  or  curtain 
suspended  on  pulleys,  which  is  let  down  to  conceal 
the  stage  between  the  several  pieces  played,  or  the 
acts  of  any  one  piece  ;  called  also  the  Act-drop. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  screen. 

*drop-serene,  s.  A  literal  translation  of  the 
Datin  gutta  serena.  [Gutta.]  Otherwise  called 
Amaurosis  (q.  v.). 

“So  thick  a  drop-serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  25. 

drop-stone,  s.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape  or 
■form  of  drops. 

drop-table,  s.  A  machine  for  lowering  or  raising 
-weights,  as  in  the  hatchways  and  cellar-ways  of 
ffiity  warehouses.  A  machine  for  withdrawing  car¬ 
riage  and  locomotive  wheels  from  their  axles. 

drop-tin,  s.  Fine  tin- 
drop-wort,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Spiraea  filipendula,  so  named,  according  to 
Coles*  from  its  employment  in  cases  of  strangury. 

Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  CEnanthe  fistulosa,  also  called  Water  Drop- 
wort. 

11"  (1)  Hemlock  dropwort : 

Bot. :  CEnanthe  crocata. 

•  (2)  Water  dropwort : 

Bot. :  CEnanthe  fistulosa. 

drop,  *droppen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Drop,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  let  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops  or  small  glob¬ 
ules,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  distill. 

“Herbes  grow  thereon  that  drop  gom.” — Trevisa,  i.  101. 
<2)  To  allow  to  fall  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop. 

“When  the  stern  eyes  of  heroes  dropped  a  tear.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  644. 


(3)  To  allow  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 

“  The  Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*(4)  To  allow  drops  to  fall  on;  to  stain  or  dirty 
with  drops. 

“  Droppe  nat  thi  brest  withe  sawse  ne  withe  potage.” 

Babies  Book,  p.  30. 

(5)  To  bedrop,  to  speckle,  to  variegate,  or  sprinkle 
with  drops. 

“  Or  sporting,  with  quick  glance, 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats,  dropped  with  gold.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  405,  406. 

(6)  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  let  down. 

“Rob  Roy  dropped  his  point,  and  congratulated  his  ad¬ 
versary  on  having  been  the  first  man  who  ever  drew  blood 
from  him.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy.  (Introd.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  let  drop,  to  send  out,  to  emit. 

“  But  all  was  false  and  hollow;  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worst  appear 
The  better  reason.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  112-14. 

(2)  To  utter,  to  direct. 

“Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  drop 
thy  word  toward  the  south.” — Ezek.  xx.  46. 

(3)  To  let  go,  to  dismiss,  to  omit,  to  cease  to  use. 

“  [They]  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(4)  To  give  up,  to  cease  or  desist  from. 

“After  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favor,  they 
suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

(5)  To  give  up  intercourse  or  dealing  with. 

“  She  drilled  him  on  to  five-and-fifty,  and  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  age.” — Addison. 

(6)  To  allow  to  vanish,  cease,  or  come  to  an  end. 
“Opinions,  like  fashions,  always  descend  from  those  of 

quality  to  the  middle  sort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar,  where 
they  are  dropped  and  vanish.” — Swift. 

(7)  To  allow  a  person  to  alight  from  a  carriage. 

(8)  To  utter  slightly  or  casually,  not  formally. 

*(9)  To  insert  indirectly  or  by  way  of  digression. 
(10)  To  write  in  an  informal  manner ;  as,  to  drop 

a  line  to  a  friend. 

11)  To  lose  in  gambling  or  betting.  (Slang.) 

12)  To  bear  a  foal. 

“Not  having  been  born  (I  beg  her  pardon,  dropped)  in 
a  racing  stable.” — H.  Kingsley.  Ravenshoe,  ch.  v. 

II.  Football :  To  win  or  score  a  goal  by  a  drop- 
kick  (q.  v.). 

If  To  drop  anchor : 

Naut. :  To  anchor. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  portions,  as  a  liquid. 

(2)  To  let  drops  fall,  to  drip. 

*(3)  To  weep. 

“With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
*(4)  To  discharge  itself  in  drops. 

“  The  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God.” — 
Psalm  lxviii.  8. 

(5)  To  fall ;  to  descend  to  the  ground  suddenly. 

(6)  To  fall  from  over-ripeness. 


(6)  To  cease,  to  give  over,  to  fall ;  as,  The  wind 
dropped. 

(7)  To  come  to  an  end,  to  be  neglected  or  passed 
by,  to  cease ;  as,  The  conversation  dropped. 

(8)  To  come  or  call  unexpectedly,  and  without 
ceremony.  (Followed  by  in.) 

“  He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  company,  but  by- 
giving  disturbance  at  his  entry;  and  therefore  takes  care 
to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  just  seated.” — Spectator, 
No.  448. 

*(9)  To  fall  short  of  a  mark. 

“Often  it  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportions  of 
distance  or  application.” — Collier. 

*(10)  To  submerge,  to  plunge,  to  drown. 

“In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments.’ 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

II.  Naut.:  To  be  deep  in  extent;  as,  Her  main 
topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

IF  (1)  To  drop  astern: 

Naut. :  To  move  or  pass  toward  the  stern  or  back  ; 
to  reduce  speed,  so  as  to  allow  another  to  pass 
ahead. 

(2)  To  drop  down : 

Naut. :  To  sail  down  a  river  toward  the  sea. 

(3)  To  drop  down  on  or  upon  a  person:  To  find 
fault  with  him,  to  reprove. 

(4)  To  drop  in:  To  make  an  unexpected  or  in¬ 
formal  visit. 

(5)  To  drop  in  for:  To  come  in  for  or  obtain  un¬ 
expectedly. 

(6)  To  drop  off:  To  fall  gently  and  gradually 
asleep.  ( Colloquial .) 

“  Every  time  I  dropped  off  for  a  moment  a  new  noise 
woke  me.” — Mark  Twain:  Innocents  Abroad ,  ch.  xiii. 

*drop-less,  a.  [Eng  .drop;  -Zess.]  So  fine  that 
there  are  no  appreciable  drops. 

“  Ye  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp.” 

Coleridge:  The  Picture. 

drop -let,  s.  [Eng.  drop,  and  dimin.  suff,  -let.  1 
A  little  drop. 

“Thou  abhorr’dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 

Scorned  our  brine’s  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  which 

From  niggard  nature  fall.” — Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  4. 

*drop’-lxng,  s.  [Eng.  drop,  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.'] 
A  little  drop. 

“It  is  a  dropling  of  the  Eternal  Fount.” 

Sylvester:  Quatrains  of  Pibrac,  6t.  xiii. 

dropped,  dropt,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Drop,  v.] 

drop -per,  s.  [Eng.  drop ;  - er .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  drops. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  One  form  of  a  reaping-machine  in 
which  the  grain  falls  upon  a  slatted  platform, 
which  is  dropped  occasionally  to  deposit  the  gavel 
upon  the  ground.  (Sieberling’s  patent.)  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  bringing  into  action  of  the 
dropper,  a  cut-off  is  brought  down  to  arrest  the 
falling  grain  till  the  platform  is  reinstated. 

2.  Mining:  A  divaricating  vein,  which  leaves  the 
main  lode ;  or  a  lode  which  assumes  a  vertical 
direction. 

drop -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drop,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 


“  So  mayst  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother’s  lap.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  535,  536. 

(7)  To  collapse  suddenly,  to  fall  together. 

“  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down.” 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

(8)  To  be  lowered  or  depressed;  to  sink,  to  fall 
lower. 

“  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 

And  make  thy  weapon  drop.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  4. 

(9)  To  fall,  faint,  or  give  in  from  fatigue. 

“Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped;  and  the  clans  grew 
impatient.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  fall  suddenly  in  death ;  to  be  struck  down 
by  death,  to  die. 

“  Nothing,  says  Seneca,  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the 
thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one  friend 
after  another  dropping  around  us.” — Digby  to  Pope. 

(2)  To  fall  gently  asleep. 

“  The  mother  beautiful  was  brought, 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep.” 

Longfellow:  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

(3)  To  fall  away  from  or  desert  a  cause. 

(4)  To  be  uttered,  to  fall  gently. 

“  I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

(5)  To  cease,  to  be  dismissed. 

“  While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropped  from  our  minds.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling,  sinking,  descending. 


“  The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  546. 

2.  Dripping,  dropping  water. 

3.  Desultory,  not  continuous,  irregular:  as,  & 
dropping  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  The  same  as  Droppy  (q.  v.). 


“  A  misty  May,  and  a  dropping  June, 

Brings  the  bonny  land  of  Moray  aboon.” 

Shaw:  History  of  Moray,  p.  151. 

C.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops ;  a  distill¬ 
ing. 

(2)  That  which  drops  or  falls  in  drops. 

“  Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff, 

And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,”  Donne, 

(3)  The  act  of  omitting,  leaving  off,  or  discon¬ 
tinuing. 

“  That  change  consisting  chiefly  in  the  dropping  of  the 
terminations.” — Skeat:  Introd.  to  Chaucer  (ed.  Bell). 

*2.  Fig. :  The  last  remains ;  the  refuse,  the  dregs. 

“  Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  your  sense, 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  607,  608. 

II.  Football:  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball  with 
drop-kicks. 

“Some  long  dropping  soon  took  place  by  the  Swnidon 
men.” — Field. 


Ijfiil.  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
--cian,  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d@L 


dropping-bottle 

dropping-bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  supplying 
very  small  quantities  to  test  tubes,  &c. 

dropping-tube,  s.  A  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the 
lower  aperture  being  quite  small.  The  tube  being 
charged  with  liquid,  the  finger  is  closed  upon  the 
upper  end,  and  is  then  relaxed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  exude  in  drops  from  the  lower 
end.  It  is  a  small  velinche.  The  dropping-bottle, 
pipette,  burette,  and  drop-meter  have  a  similar 
purpose. 

drop -pliig-l j?,  adv.  [En g.  dropping;  -ly.)  In 
drops,  drop  by  drop. 

drop’-py,  a.  [English  drop ;  -y. ]  Applied  to 
weather  with  occasional  and  seasonable  showers. 

drop'-sl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dropsy ;  -c  connective,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  dropsy ;  inclined  to  dropsy. 

“  The  diet  of  nephritic  and  dropsical  persons  ought  to 
be  such  as  is  opposite  to,  and  subdueth,  the  alkalescent 
nature  of  the  salts  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.” — Arbuth- 
u ot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 

♦II.  Fig.:  Inflated. 

drop’-sl-cal-ness,  s.  [English dropsical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dropsical, 
drop’-sied,  a.  [Eng.  dropsy;  -ed.\ 

1.  Lit.  <&  Med.:  Suffering  from  or  affected  with 
dropsy. 

*2.  Fig. :  Inflated,  unnaturally  increased. 

“  Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 

It  is  a  drops  ied  honor  :  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name.” 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

drop’-s^,  *drop-sie,  *y-drop-i-sie,  s.  [A  short¬ 
ened  form  for  ydropsie,  from  O.  Fr.  hydropisie, 
from  Lat.  hydropisis,  from  Gr.  hydropisis,  from 
hydrops  (genit.  hydropos)=  dropsy,  a  word  formed 
from  hydor=  water.]  [Ydropisie.] 

1.  Med. :  The  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  in  the 
areolar  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  General  dropsy  is 
called  Anasarca  (q.  v.).  Other  forms  are  Ascites 
(q.  v.),  Renal,  Cardiac,  Hepatic,  and  Dropsy  from 
pressure  of  tumors  on  veins,  or  coagula  in  veins. 
When  it  occurs  in  a  cavity,  hydro  is  prefixed,  as  hy¬ 
drocephalus,  hydrothorax.  There  is  also  spurious 
dropsy,  as  in  burs®  and  hydrocele  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  caused  by  an  excess 
of  water. 

♦dropsy-dry,  *dropsy-drie,  a.  Thirsty  through 
dropsy. 

“  Many  dropsy-drie  forbeare  to  drinke 
Because  they  know  their  ill  'twould  aggravate.” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  25. 
dropt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Deop,  p.] 
drosch-ka,  s.  [Deosky.] 

dros'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  droseros  =  dewy,  from  drosos 
=dew.  So  named  because  these  plants  are  covered 
with  glandular  hairs,  looking  like  minute  dew- 
drops.  J 

Bot. :  Sundew,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Droserace®.  _  Styles  three  to  five,  so 
divided  as  to  look  like  six  to  ten ;  capsule  one- 
celled,  many-seeded.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  widely  distributed  over  the  globe.  Drosera 
rotundifolia,  the  Common  Sundew,  has  leaves  obo- 
vate  or  orbicular,  as  broad  as  long.  D.  longifolia, 
the  Oblong  Sun¬ 
dew,  has  leaves 
obovate  -oblong, 
three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  broad, 
and  it  is  less  com¬ 
mon.  D.  anglica, 
the  English  Sun¬ 
dew,  has  leaves 
that  are  linear 
spathulate,  five  or 
more  times  as  long 
as  broad.  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Hooker  con¬ 
siders  that  D.  lon¬ 
gifolia  is  not  a  gen¬ 
uine  species.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that 
it  partly  belongs  to 
what  he  calls  D. 
intermedia,  and 
partly  to  D.  angli¬ 
ca.  The  viscous 
matter  on  the  leaves  of  the  Droseras  is  fatal  to 
small  insects,  whose  feet  become  entangled  with  it. 
D.  rotundifolia  is.usedin  Italy  to  make  a  liquor 
called  rossoli.  It  is  acrid,  and  has  been  applied  to 
corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  Linn®us  observes  that 
in  Sweden  the  flowers  of  D.  rotundifolia  open  at  9 
A.  m.  and  shut  at  noon.  Several  foreign  species  of 
the  genus  are  said  to  furnish  a  yellow  pigment  used 
in  dyeing. 
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dros-er-a'-<}e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  droser(a ) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sundews,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of  delicate  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  often  covered  with  glands.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  with  stipulary  fringes  and  circinate 
vernation.  The  peduncles  when  young  are  also  cir¬ 
cinate.  Sepals  five,  equal  persistent,  imbricated  in 
estivation ;  petals  five,  hypogynous,  also  imbri¬ 
cated;  stamens,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times 
as  many  as  the  petals ;  styles  three  to  five ;  capsule 
three-  to  five-valved;  seeds  indefinite  in  number. 
Found  all  over  the  world.  Known  genera,  seven; 
species  (in  1854)  ninety  ( Bindley ) ;  (in  1870)  110 
{Hooker).  [Drosera.] 

dros'-ky,  s.  [Russ,  drojki ,  a  dimin.  of  drogi=a 
kind  of  carriage.]  A  Russian  and  Prussian  four- 
wheeled  vehicle 
in  which  the 
passengers  ride 
astride  a  bench, 
their  feet  rest¬ 
ing  on  bars  near 
the  ground.  It 
has  no  top. 

_  dro-som'-et- 
er,  s.  [Gr.  dro¬ 
sos  =  dew,  and 
metron= a  meas- 
ure.]  An  in-  Drosky. 

strument  for 

measuring  the  quantity  of  dew  that  collects  on  the 
surface  of  a  body  exposed  to  the  open  air  during 
the  night.  Weidler’s  instrument  wTas  a  bent  bal¬ 
ance,  which  marked  in  grains  the  additional  weight 
acquired  by  a  piece  of  glass  (or  a  pan)  of  certain 
dimensions,  owing  to  the  globules  of  dew  adhering 
thereto ;  on  the  other  end  of  the  balance  was  a  pro¬ 
tected  weight.  Another  drosometer  is  substantially 
like  a  rain-gauge.  Wells’  drosometer  was  a  tussock 
of  wool  weighed  when  dry,  and  again  after  the 
accession  of  dew. 

dross,  *dros,  *drosse,  s.  [A.  S.  dros,  from  dre6- 
san= to  fall;  Goth,  driusan;  cf.  Dan-  droesem= 
dregs;  Ger.  drusen= drugs,  druse=ore  decayed  by 
the  weather.  ( Skeat .)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Some  scummed  the  dross  that  from  the  metal  came. 
Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great, 

And  every  one  did  swink,  and  every  one  did  sweat.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  36. 

*(2)  Rust ;  incrustation  upon  metals. 

“An  emperor  hid  under  a  crust  of  dross,  after  cleans, 
ing,  has  appeared  with  all  his  titles  fresh  and  beautiful.” 
—Addison. 

♦(3)  Refuse  of  corn. 

“  Drosse  of  corne.  Acus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

*(4)  Refuse  or  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

“  Drosse  or  fylthe  where  of  hyt  be.  Ruscum,  rusculum.” 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  utterly  waste,  useless,  and 
worthless ;  refuse. 

“  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  free 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  536,  537. 

II.  Metall.:  The  scum,  scoria,  slag,  or  recrement 
resulting  from  the  melting  of  metals  combined  with 
extraneous  matter. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dross  and  dregs,  see 
Dregs. 

*dros'-S$ll,  s.  [Prob.  from  dross:  hence=any- 
thing  worthless.]  A  slut,  a  hussy. 

“  Now  dwells  each  drossell  in  her  glasse; 

When  I  was  young,  I  wot  .  .  . 

A  bulb  or  paile  of  water  cleere, 

Stoode  us  insteede  of  glas.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  c.  xlvii 

dross'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drossy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drossy; 
feculence,  foulness,  impurity. 

2.  Fig.:  Foulness,  impurity. 

“The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from  earthly 
drossiness,  and  softens  us  for  the  impression  of  God’s 
stamp.” — Boyle. 

dross -less,  a.  [Eng.  dross;  -less.]  Free  from 
dross,  pure,  clean, 

dros'-sy,  a.  [Eng.  dross;  -y.) 

I.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  containing  dross ;  impure. 

“  So  doth  the  fire  the  drossy  gold  refine.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Impure,  foul,  worthless. 

“Many  more  of  the  same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the 
drossy  age  dotes  on.”- Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Gross  in  body ;  corpulent.  (Scotch.) 


drove 

*drot$h-el,  s.  [Bretchel.]  An  idle  wench,  a 
sloven,  a  slut. 

*drot-en,  ♦drot-yn,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
stutter,  to  stammer. 

“  Drotyn  yn  speche.  Traulo.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
*drot-er,  *drot-are,  s.  [Eng.  drot(en) ;  -er .]  A 
stammerer,  a  stutterer. 

“  Drotare.  Traulus,  traula.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

♦drot-ing,  *drot-ynge,  s.  [Droten.]  Stam¬ 
mering,  stuttering. 

“  Drotynge.  Traulatus.”— Prompt.  Parv. 
*drot-ing-ly,  *drot-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doting; 
• ly .]  In  a  stammering,  stuttering  manner. 

“  Drotyngly.  Traule.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
droud,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  cod-fish. 

“The  fish  are  awful;  half-a-guineafor  a  cod’s  head,  and’ 
no  bigger  than  the  drouds  the  cadgers  bring  from  Ayr,  at 
a  shilling  and  eighteen-pence  a  piece.” — Blackwood’ a 
Magazine  (June,  1820),  p.  269. 

2.  A  wattled  sort  of  box  for  catching  herrings. 

3.  A  lazy,  awkward  person. 

“Folk  pitied  her  heavy  handful  of  such  a  droud." — 
Galt:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  336. 

drought  (gh  silent),  *droght,  *droghte„ 
♦droghthe,  *drougth,  *drouth,  *drughthe, 
♦drugte,  s.  [A.  S.  drugadhe ,  drugodhe,  from 
drugian= to  be  dry,  from  dryge— dry.] 

1.  Dry  weather ;  a  want  or  absence  of  rain. 

“  To  drawe  a  feld  my  donge 
The  while  the  droghte  lasteth.” 

,  P.  Plowman,  4,387. 

2.  Thirst;  want  of  drink. 

“  One,  whose  drought 

Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream, 

Whose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  664. 

3.  A  scarcity,  a  dearth. 

“  A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of  all 
history.” — Fuller:  Church  History. 

fdrought-weed,  s. 

Bot,:  The  Green  Goosefoot  of  Nemnich,  which 
Britten  and  Holland  think  may  perhaps  be  Cheno- 
podium  album. 

drought'-i-neSS  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  droughty ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  droughty  or 
dry,  for  want  of  rain  or  drink, 
drought-^  (gh  silent),  *drow-thy,  a.  [English 

drowth;  -?/.] 

1.  Dry  ;  without  or  wanting  rain  ;  parched. 

“  Through  all  the  droughty  summer  day 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

2.  Dry,  thirsty. 

“  So  that  I  now  began  to  think 
B’ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink.” 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  pt.  vii.  170. 
♦droum-^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  drovy .] 
Troubled,  muddy. 

♦drouth,  s.  [Drought.] 

♦drouth  -I-ness,  s.  [Droughtiness. j 
drou-thy,  a.  [Droughty.]  Scotch  for  droughty; 
thirsty. 

drove,  pret.  of  v.  [Drive,  v.] 
drove,  *drof,  s.  [A.  S.  drdf;  from  drifan=to> 
drive  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  herd  or  collection  of  cattle  driven ;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  sheep,  swine,  &c., 
driven. 

“  And  so  commanded  he  the  second,  and  the  third,  and 
all  that  followed  the  droves.” — Gen.  xxxii.  19. 

(2)  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Applied  to  any  collection  of  animals. 

“  The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move.” 

Milton:  Comus,  115,  118. 

(2)  A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  herd  of  people. 

“  Doors,  adorned  with  plated  brass. 

Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

Jl.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.:  A  narrow  channel  or  drain  used  for  the- 
irrigation  of  land. 

2.  Masonry: 

(1)  A  broad-edged  chisel  used  by  stone-masons. 

(2)  A  mode  of  parallel  tooling  by  perpendicular 
fluting  on  the  face  of  hard  stones. 

drove,  v.  t.  [Drove,  s.,  II.  2  (1).]  To  hew  stones 
for  building  by  means  of  a  broad-pointed  instru¬ 
ment. 


Drosera. 

1.  Flower.  2.  Stamens  and  Ovary, 


f§,te,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
tir,  wore.  WQlf  work.  who.  s&n:  mute,  cub,  eiire,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  trf,  Syrian.,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


droved 


1551  drudger 


droved,  a.  [Eng.  drov(e);  -ed.] 

Masonry :  Tooled. 

If  (1)  Droved  ashlar: 

Masonry:  Chiseled  or  random-tooled  ashlar,  an 
inferior  kind  of  hewn  work  used  in  building. 

(2)  Droved  and  broached : 

Masom-y :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  has  been 
first  rough-hewn,  and  then  tooled  clean. 

(3)  Droved  and  striped : 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  is  first 
droved  and  then  formed  into  shallow  grooves  or 
stripes,  with  a  half  or  three-quarter-inch  chisel, 
having  the  droved  interstices  prominent, 
drov'-er,  s.  [Eng.  drov(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  drives  cattle  to  market. 

2.  A  cattle-dealer  who  buys  cattle  in  one  market 
to  sell  in  another. 

“Why,  that’s  spoken  like  an  honest  drover:  so  they  sell 
bullocks.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  boat. 

“And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  stream.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  22. 
drov  -lng  (1),  s.  [Drove  (1),  v.] 

Masonry :  The  same  as  Tooling  (q.  v.) . 
♦drov-ing  (2),  *drov-inge,  s.  [Drove  (2),  v.] 
Trouble, 

“In  my  droving  I.auerd  called  I.” 

Early  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  xvii.  7. 
*dro-vy,  *dro-vi,  a.  [A.‘S.  d?-o/=dirty;  O.  S. 
drdbhi;  O.  H.  Ger.  truobi .]  Turbid,  muddy,  thick. 

“  He  is  like  to  an  hors  that  sekith  rather  to  drynke  drovy 
water  and  trouble.” — Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale,  p.  338. 

drdw(l),s.  [Droll.]  An  imp,  an  elf,  a  goblin, 
draw  (2),  s.  Drizzle:  mizzling  rain;  a  cold  mist. 
“  Out  o’  ane’s  warm  bed  at  this  time  o’  night,  and  a  sort 
o’  drow  in  the  air  besides.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxii. 

♦drawl,  v.  t.  [Probably  connected  with  drawl 
(q.  v.).]  To  utter  mournfully. 

“  0  sons  and  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  drowl  out  an  elegy 
for  good  King  Josias.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  224. 
(Davies.) 

drown,  *droun,  *drowne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 

druncnian= to  be  drowned ;  from  druncen,  pa.  par. 
of  drincan— to  drink  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or  other 
liquid ;  to  perish  by  drowning. 

“  Lord,  Lord!  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 

What  ugly  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears! 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  suffocate  in  water;  to  deprive  of  life  by  sub¬ 
mersion  in  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  overwhelm  with  or  in  water ;  to  flood. 

“  If  flood  waters  were  not  in  some  measure  controlled 
by  weirs,  even  when  drowned.” — Field. 

3.  To  overflow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overcome,  to  overwhelm,  to  overpower. 

“  The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  blasphemy 
and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  drown  care. 

“  And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown, 

Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their  store.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclii. 

3.  To  immerse,  to  plunge  deeply,  to  sleep. 

“  Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned. 

It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  senses  are.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

♦drown  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  drown ;  -age.] 
The  act  of  drowning ;  the  state  of  being  drowned ; 
submersion. 

“Any  kind  of  drownage  in  the  foul  water  of  our  so- 
called  religious  or  other  controversies.” — Carlyle:  Life  of 
Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 
drowned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drown.] 

drowned-level,  s. 

Mining :  A  depressed  level  or  drainage-gallery  in 
a  mine,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of  an  inverted 
siphon ;  a  blind-level, 
drown  -er,  s.  [Eng.  drown;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drowns. 

“  Idleness  [is]  enemy  of  virtue,  the  drowner  of  youth.” 
— Ascham:  Toxophilus. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“A  further  discovery  was  made  by  Robert  Wallan,  the 
drowner,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  water-meadows.” — 
Archoeologia,  xxxiv.  259. 

drown  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drown,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  suffocating  in  water,  &c. ;  the 
state  of  being  drowned. 


IT  When  a  person  dies  from  drowning,  the  breath¬ 
ing  and  the  heart’s  action  cease  entirely ;  the  eye¬ 
lids  are  generally  half  closed,  the  pupils  dilated ; 
the  tongue  approaches  to  the  under  edge  of  the  lips, 
which  are  covered  with  a  frothy  mucus,  as  are  the 
nostrils.  Finally,  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  sur¬ 
face  increase.  When  one  in  whom  the  vital  spark 
may  possibly  not  yet  have  fled  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  two  objects  should  be  aimed  at — viz.,  first 
to  restore  breathing,  and,  second,  to  promote 
warmth  and  circulation.  On  the  method  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  H.  R.  Silvester,  the  English 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  &c.,  the  pa¬ 
tient  should  be  laid  on  the  floor  or  the  ground,  with 
the  face  downward  and  one  of  the  arms  under  the 
forehead.  The  mouth  must  then  be  wiped  and 
cleansed.  To  excite  breathing,  the  patient  should 
for  a  brief  period  be  turned  on  the  side,  the  head 
being  supported.  The  nostrils  should  then  be 
excited  with  snuff,  hartshorn,  and  smelling-salts,  or 
the  throat  tickled  with  a  feather.  If  no  success  fol¬ 
low,  imitate  breathing  by  turning  the  body  very 
gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then 
briskly  on  the  face,  taking  but  four  or  five  seconds 
for  the  process.  Dry  the  hands  and  feet,  clothe  the 
body  with  dry  vestments,  and  enwrap  it  in  blankets. 
Dr.  Silvester’s  method  is  to  draw  forward  the 
patient's  tongue  till  it  projects  beyond  the  lips, 
remove  the  braces,  stand  at  the  patient’s  head, 
grasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  draw  them 
gently  and  steadily  upward  above  the  head,  keep 
them  stretched  upward  for  two  seconds,  then  press 
them  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Let  no  hot 
bath  be  used  unless  under  medical  direction.  If 
breathing  be  restored,  rub  the  limbs  upward, 
using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.  Apply  hot  flan¬ 
nels,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks, 
&c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  armpits,  between 
the  thighs,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c.  Persevere  in 
this  treatment  for  some  hours.  If  the  patient  be 
restored,  place  him  in  a  warm  bed,  let  plenty  of 
fresh  air  into  the  room,  and  encourage  sleep. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overwhelming  or  overpower¬ 
ing. 

drowning-bridge,  s.  A  sluice-gate  for  overflow¬ 
ing  meadows. 

drow§e,  *drowze,  s.  [Drowse,  v.]  A  slight  or 
light  sleep  or  slumber ;  a  nap. 

“  Many  a  voice  along  the  street. 

And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  drowse.” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  1,119-21. 
For  the  difference  between  drowse  and  sleep 
see  Sleep. 

drow§e,  *drowze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  dnlsian,  dru- 
san;  cf.  dre6san=to  fall,  to  mourn.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  or  look  heavy,  dull,  or  drowsy. 

“  They  rather  drowsed,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down. 
Slept  in  hie  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  slumber,  to  sleep. 

“  Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  130,  13L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  drowsy,  heavy,  or  sleepy. 

“  There  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  senses.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  287-89. 

2.  To  make  heavy  or  dull. 

“  And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul, 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.” 

Coleridge :  Work  without  Hope. 

♦drdw§’-i-hed,  *drows-y-hed,  s.  [Eng.  droivsy, 
and  head.]  A  tendency  to  sleep  ;  drowsiness,  heavi¬ 
ness. 

“  The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsihed; 

And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  boure, 

Looked  for  her  knight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  7. 

drdw§’-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drowsy ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  drowsy  or  sleepy  manner ;  like  one  heavy 
with  sleep. 

“  What,  thou  speak’ st  drowsily  f 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o’erwatched.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Sluggishly,  lazily,  without  spirit  or  energy. 

“  Slothfully  and  drowsily  sit  down.” — Raleigh. 

draw  -§i-ness,  *drow-si-nesse,  s.  [Eng. drowsy; 
-ness.] 

1.  A  tendency  to  sleep ;  heaviness  with  sleep ; 
sleepiness. 

“  In  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense.” 

Milton:  Arcades,  61,  62. 

2.  Idleness,  sluggishness,  laziness,  want  of  spirit 
or  energy. 

“  It  falleth  out  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowsiness.” — 
Bacon:  Holy  War. 


drow  -§y,  drow  -zy,  a.  [Eng.  drows(e) ;  - y 

1.  Inclined  to  sleep,  heavy  with  sleep,  sleepy. 

“  ‘I  will  hear  your  song  sublime 
Some  other  time,’ 

Says  the  drowsy  monarch,  yawning.” 

Longfellow :  Musician’ s  Tale,  v. 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

“  And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  (Chorus). 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  lethargic,  stupid. 

“  If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  is  in  danger  of  sink¬ 
ing  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowsy  parasite.” — Macaulay i 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

j[  For  the  difference  between  drowsy  and  sleepy , 
see  Sleepy. 

♦drowsy-evil,  s.  Lethargy. 

“They  that  have  the  disease  called  Lethargus,  or  the 
drowsy-evil.” — Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  126. 

♦drowsy-flighted,  a.  Bringing  drowsiness  os 
sleep. 

“  The  drowsy-flighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep.” 

Milton:  Comus,  553,  55 4 > 
drowsy-head,  s.  [Drowsihed.] 
drowsy-headed,  a.  Sleepy,  dull,  sluggish,  leth¬ 
argic. 

“Solomon  ...  so  elegantly  characterizeth  the 
drowsy-headed  sluggards  that  no  character  in  Theophras¬ 
tus  is  more  graphically  described.” — Fothsrby:  Atheo- 
mastix. 

♦droy,  V.  i.  [Droil.]  To  labor. 

“He  which  can  in  office  drudge  and  droy.” 

Gascoigne:  Steele  Glasse,  p  68. 

drub,  v.  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  drepen=  ta 
beat ;  A.  S.  drepan= to  hit,  to  slay,  drepe,  drype=a 
blow;  Icel.  drepa= to  kill,  to  slay;  Sw.  drabba=to 
hit,  drapa= to  kill ;  Dan.  drape= to  kill ;  Ger.  treffen 
=to  hit.]  To  hit,  beat,  or  thrash  with  a  stick;  ta, 
cudgel. 

“  He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight, 

Though  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honor  by’t.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii. 

drub,  s.  [Drub,  v.]  A  knock  or  blow  with  a* 
stick ;  a  cudgeling,  a  thrashing,  a  thump,  a  drub¬ 
bing. 

“  The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  received 
Have  bruised  my  body.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  ii. 

drubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drub,-!;.] 
drub  -blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drub,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  being  thrashed,  or  thrash¬ 
ing  with  a  stick  ;  a  cudgeling,  a  beating. 

“  Calish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Alcheic  one  day 
a  sound  drubbing — Hume:  A  Dialogue . 

♦drub-len,  *drub-blyn,  *drob-yl,  v.  t.  [Drub- 
ly.] 

1.  To  make  muddy,  thick,  dirty,  or  turbid. 

“  Drubblyn  or  torblyn  watur,  or  other  lyeoure.  Turbo.” 
— Prompt .  Parv. 

2.  To  disturb. 

“  So  sal  paynes  and  sorowe  drobyl  thaire  thoght.” — 
Hampole. 

♦drub  -li-ness,  *drub-ly-nesse,s.  [Eng .drubly; 

-ness.]  Muddiness,  turbidness. 

44  Dmiblynesse.  Turbulencia ,  feculencia.tr — Prompt.  Parv± 

*drub-ly,  *drob-ly,  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of 
trouble  (q.  v.).]  Muddy,  dirty,  turbid. 

“  Drobly  or  Drubly.  Turbulentus  turbidus.” — Prompt 
Parv. 

druck-en,  a.  [Drunken.]  Drunken. 

“And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 

Whare  drucken  Charlie  brake ’s  neck-bane.” 

Burns:  Tam  O' Shanter. 

drudge,  v.  i.  [Ir.  drugaire=&  drudger,  a  drudge.] 
To  perform  menial  work ;  to  labor  in  mean  offices ; 
to  work  hard,  with  little  reward  or  return. 

“But  I  am  bankrupt  now;  and  doomed  henceforth 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others’  lays.” 

Cowper:  To  William  Hayley,  Esq. 

drudge,  s.  [Drudge,  r.]  One  employed  in  menial 
work  ;  one  who  toils  hard  in  mean  offices  with  little 
reward  or  return  ;  a  slave  or  serf,  a  menial. 

“With  averted  eyes  th’  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling  and  the  slavish  drudge.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  227,  228. 

For  the  difference  between  drudge  and  servant, 
see  Servant. 

drudg -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  drudg(e)  •  -er.]  A  la¬ 
borer  in  menial  or  mean  offices  ;  a  sl„  je,  a  drudge, 
driidg’-er  (2),s.  [Dredger.]  A  dredging-box. 
♦drudg  -er  (3),  s.  [Fr.  drageoir.]  A  box  for  bon¬ 
bons  or  comfits. 

“I  did  carry  home  a  silver  drudger  for  my  cupboard  of 
plate.” — Pepys:  Diary,  Feb.  2,  1665-6. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -Man  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL. 


drum 


drudgery 
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drudg  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  drudger ;  -y.]  Mean,  ser¬ 
vile  work ;  hard  and  ignoble  labor. 

“He  declined  no  drudgery  in  the  common  cause,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not  misbe¬ 
come  an  honest  man.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv  . 

If  For  the  difference  between  drudgery  and  ivork, 
-see  Work. 

fdrudg  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  drudg(e) ;  - ical .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  drudge. 

“The  Drudges,  gathering  round  them  whosoever  is 
Vrudgical,  be  he  Christian  or  Infidel  Pagan.” — Carlyle: 
Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

drudg'-mg,  j or.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drudge,  n.] 

A.  &B.  Ms  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Drudgery  (q.  v.). 
drudging-box,  s.  A  dredging-box  (q.  v.). 
drudg-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drudging;  -ly.)  In 
a  laborious,  toiling  manner ;  laboriously,  toil¬ 
somely. 

♦drfi-er-Ie,  *dru-er-y,  *dru-rie,  *dru-ry, 
*dru-rye,  *drew-er-y,  *dry-wer-y,  *drew-rye, 

•s.  [O.  Fr.  druerie ;  Prov.  drudaria ;  Ital.  druderie; 
O.  H.  Ger.  trut,  drut=&  friend,  a  companion,  a  part¬ 
ner.] 

1.  Courtesy,  gallantry,  courtship. 

“  Wymmen  ne  kepte  of  no  knyghte  as  in  druery.’’ 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  191. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  sweetheart. 

3.  Anything  valuable  or  highly  prized. 

“  Thenne  dressed  he  his  drurye  double  hym  aboute.” 

Gawaine,  2,033. 

drug  (1),  *drogge,  *drugge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  drogue ; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  droga;  prob.  from  Dot.  droog= 
dry,  from  dried  vegetables,  roots,  &c.,  being  used  as 
drugs.] 

I.  Lit. :  Any  substance,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani¬ 
mal,  used  as  an  ingredient  in  physic,  or  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  composition  of  medicines ;  a  medicinal 
simple, 

“  Replete  with  physic,  drugs,  and  spicery.” — Pennant: 
London,  p.  576. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  poison,  a  potion. 

“Mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua’s  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

■2.  Anything  acting  as  a  drug. 

“  The  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  76. 

3.  Anything  of  little  or  no  value  or  worth ;  any¬ 
thing  for  which  there  is  no  sale  or  demand  in  the 
market. 

“  Virtue  shall  a  drug  become: 

An  empty  name 
Was  all  her  fame, 

But  now  she  shall  be  dumb.” 

Dryden:  Albion  and  Albianus,  iii.  1. 

♦drug-damned,  a.  Accursed  for  the  use  of 
poison. 

“  That  drug-damned  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

♦drug-lecture,  s.  A  discourse  on  the  virtues  of 
his  remedies  delivered  in  the  street  by  a  mounte¬ 
bank  or  traveling  quack,  before  attempting  to  sell 
them. 

“  Whilst  he, 

With  his  strained  action,  and  his  dole  of  faces, 

To  his  drug-lecture  draws  your  itching  ears.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

drug-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  medicines ; 
varying  in  size  and  construction  according  to  the 
kind  of  drug  and  the  resources  of  the  establishment. 
The  Chilian  mill  is  used  for  some  purposes;  in  the 
more  usual  form  it  has  a  rotating  cone  in  a  serrated 
case,  like  a  coffee-mill,  or  adjacent  disks,  like  a 
paint-mill.  [Grinding-mill.] 
drug-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cross-cutting  timber ;  a 
cross-cut  saw. 

“Taken  from  him  all  their  other  loomes  within  the 
house,  as  axes,  eitch,  drug-saw,  bow-saw,  and  others  valued 
to  forty  lib.” — Acct.  Depredations  on  the  Clan  Campbell, 
p.  52,  53. 

drug-sifter,  s,  A  perforated  tray  or  sieve  either 
reciprocating  or  rotatory,  inclosed  in  a  casing,  and 
having  a  drawer  beneath  for  receiving  the  powder. 
It  is  usually  operated  by  a  crank. 

♦drug  (2),  s.  [Drudge,  s.]  A  drudge,  a  slave. 
“To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
drug,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Drug,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  administer  drugs  or  medicines  to  in  excess. 


2.  To  mix  with  drugs ;  to  introduce  a  narcotic  or 
anaesthetic  drug  into,  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  person  taking  the  mixture  or  compo¬ 
sition  insensible. 

“I  have  drugged  their  possets.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  render  insensible  by  administering  a  nar¬ 
cotic  or  anaesthetic  drug  to ;  to  stupefy. 

“  Then  I  could  rest  as  still  as  those 
Whom  he  has  drugged  to  sure  repose.” 

Fenton .-  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

fll.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deaden,  to  stupefy. 

“  Drug  thy  memories  lest  thou  learn  it.” 

Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  77. 

2.  To  surfeit,  to  disgust. 

“  With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe, 

And  e’en  for  change  of  scene  would  6eek  the  shades 
below.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  6. 

3.  To  mix  with  anything  deleterious. 

“  May  life’s  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugged  with  treacheries  to  the  brim.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  administer,  prescribe,  or  make 
up  drugs  or  medicines. 

♦drugge,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dragan.)  [Draw,  v.]  To 
draw,  to  drag. 

“  To  drugge  and  drawe  what  so  men  wolde  devyse.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147. 

drugged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Drug,  t>.] 

♦drug  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  drug ;  -erf]  A  druggist. 

♦drug  -ger-man,  s.  [Dragoman.]  An  inter¬ 
preter. 

drug-get,  s.  [O.  Fr.  droguet,  a  dimin.  from 
O.  Fr.  drogue=(l)  a  drug,  (2)  trash,  rubbish;  Sp. 
drogueti;  Ital.  droghetta.) 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woolen  fabric,  felted  or  woven, 
self-colored  or  printed  on  one  side ;  used  to  protect 
carpets. 

drug'-glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drug,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  with  drugs,  or  of 
administering  drugs  or  narcotics  to ;  a  stupefying 
or  deadening. 

drug-gist,  s.  [English  drug;  - ist. ]  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  drugs.  The  business  is  now 
generally  combined  with  that  of  the  apothecary, 
who  compounds  and  prepares  drugs. 

♦drug’-ster,  s.  [Eng.  drug;  suff. -sfer.]  A  dealer 
in  drugs ;  a  druggist. 

drfi  -id,  *dru-yd,  s.  [Lat.  druides  (s.  pi.),  a 
Latinized  form  of  Ir.  draoi ,  druidh=a  magician,  an 
augur;  Gael,  draoi,  draoidh ,  druidh=  a  magician,  a 
sorcerer;  Wei.  derwydd= a  druid  ( Skeat ).  By  some 
connected  with  Ir.  &  Gael,  darach,  darag ;  Wei. 
dene = an  Oak;  cf.  Gr.  drws.] 

1.  A  priest  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls.  The 
religion  of  the  Druids  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Brahmins  of  India,  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Chaldseans  of  Syria.  They 
worshiped  in  groves,  and  offered  human  sacrifices. 
The  education  of  the  young  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Druids,  and  they  exercised  complete  control 
over  the  minds  of  lay  people.  They  also  acted  as 
judges.  The  Chief  Druid  was  elected  from  the  body 
of  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  life.  They  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
geometry,  &c.  The  oak  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
tree,  and  mistletoe,  when  found  growing  on  it,  was 
an  object  of  veneration 

2.  A  poet,  a  bard.  (Collins.) 

3.  A  member  of  a  secret  society  or  order  insti¬ 
tuted  in  London  about  1780,  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  members.  The  branches  or  lodges  are  called 
Groves. 

drib -Id-ess,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ess.]  A  female 
druid. 

drfi-Id  -Ic,  drfi  Id  -Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  druid;  -ic; 
-ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Druids  or  their  wor¬ 
ship. 

druidical  circles,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  circles 
found  in  Britain,  either  single  or  concentric,  com¬ 
posed  of  huge  upright  stones,  the  use  of  which  is 
not  clearly  determined,  though  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  druidical  temples. 
The  most  celebrated  druidical  circle  is  that  at  Stone¬ 
henge,  in  Wiltshire.  [Cyclolith.] 

drfi'-Id-Ish,  *dru-id-ysh,  a.  [Eng.  druid :  -ish.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  druids  ;  druidical. 

“  In  all  places  where  the  druidysh  religion  was  fre¬ 
quented.” — Holinshed:  Descr.  of  Britain,  ch.  iv. 

drfi  -Id-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ism.)  The  system 
°f  religion  and  instruction  taught  by  the  druids ; 
the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  druids. 
[Druid.] 


drum,  *drumme,  s.  [Prob.  an  onomatopoeic 
word;  cf.  Dan.  drum— a  booming  sound,  drumme= 
to  boom ;  tromme= a  drum;  Dut.  trom,  trommel— a 
drum;  Ger  trommel;  Eng.  drone,  v.,  thrum ,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language:. 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 


A  drum,  a  drum; 

Macbeth  doth  come.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  S. 


*(2)  A  drummer. 

“  I  was  brought  from  prison  into  the  town  of  Xeres  by 
two  drums  and  a  hundred  shot.” — Peake:  Three  to  One 
(1625). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rout ;  an  evening  party  at  which  card-play¬ 
ing  was  carried  on.  Special]}’  noisy  drums  were 
humorously  called  Drum-majors. 

(2)  A  tea  before  dinner ;  a  kettle-drum.  [Kettle¬ 
drum.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mus.:  A  musical  instrument  formed  by  stretch¬ 
ing  parchment  over  the  heads  of  a  cylinder  of  wood 
or  over  a  bowl-shaped  metallic  vessel.  The  skin  of 
the  ass  is  a  very  superior  article  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  drums  :  (1)  the  long  drum 
or  bass  drum  with  two  heads,  held  laterally  and 
played  on  both  ends  with  stuffed-knob  drumsticks. 
(2)  The  side-drum,  having  two  heads,  the  upper  one 
only  being  played  upon  by  two  sticks  of  wood  ;  the 
lower  head  has  occasionally  strings  of  catgut 
stretched  across  its  surface,  and  then  it  is  called  a 


snare  drum. 
(3)  The  kettle- 
drum  (q.v.), 
always  em¬ 
ployed  in 
pairs.  Of  these 
(1)  is  the  ordi- 
n  ar y  drum 
used  by  an  in- 
fantry  or 
march  ing 
band.  It  is 
employed 
mainly  to 
mark  the 
time,  and  also 
to  increase the 

{ortes.  The 
ig  drum,  or 
grosse  caisse, 
of  the  modern 
orchestra,  is  a 


Kettle-drums. 


modification  of  the  ordinary  drum,  with  the  diam¬ 
eter  greatly  increased,  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
lessened.  It  is  struck  on  one  side  only.  (2)  Is  the 
side-drum  of  the  fife  and  drum  bands.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  in  the  orchestra  for  special 
effects.  (3)  Are  either  the  small  kettle-drums  of  the 
cavalry  band,  played  on  horseback ;  or  the  proper 
orchestral  drums,  larger  in  size,  but  similar  in  con¬ 
struction.  They  are  generally  tuned  to  the  tonic 
and  dominant  of  the  composition  in  which  they  are 
used,  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

The  tambourine  is  a  species  of  drum,  consisting 
of  a  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at  bottom. 
The  heads  are  tightened  by  cords  and  braces,  or  by 
rods  and  screws. 

The  drum  was  a  martial  instrument  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  sculptures  of  Thebes 
testify.  Their  long  drum  was  like  the  Indian  tam¬ 
tam,  and  was  beaten  by  the  hand.  It  was  about 
eighteen  inches 
long,  had  a  case 
of  wood  or  metal, 
and  heads  of  pre¬ 
pared  skin,  re¬ 
sembling  parch¬ 
ment.  Thesewere 
braced  by  cords 
in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  similar  to 
the  modern.  The 
instrument  was 
carried  by  a  belt, 
and  was  slung 
behind  the  back 
on  a  march. 

The  invention 
of  the  drum  is 
ascribed  to  Bac¬ 
chus,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  Polygcenus,  gave  his  signal  of  battle  by- 
cymbal  and  drum.  It  was,  however,  known  in  very 
early  ages,  and  in  some  form  or  other  among  almost 
all  nations. 

2.  Arch. :  The  bell-formed  part  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capitals. 

3.  Anat. :  The  tympanum  or  barrel  of  the  ear ; 
the  hollow  part  of  the  ear  behind  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  or  membrane  which  closes  the 
external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receives  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  air. 


Drum  of  Corinthian  Capital 
partly  stripped  of  its 
foliage. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try]  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


drum -curb 


drunk 
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4.  Comm. :  A  small  cylindrical  box  for  holding 
frmt.  A  keg  with  straight  sides. 

5.  Mach. :  A  cylinder  over  which  a  belt  or  band 
passes.  When  the  cylinder  bears  a  load,  it  becomes 
a  roller.  A  roller  frequently  has  gudgeons  to  allow 
it  to  be  dragged,  as  the  agricultural  and  garden 
roders.  Such  a  roller  (having  gudgeons  or  axle), 
by  the  diminishing  of  its  length  sufficiently, 
becomes  a  wheel.  A  narrow  drum  (belt-bearing 
•cylinder)  becomes  a  sheave,  pulley  or  rigger.  The 
barrel  of  a  crane,  windlass,  winch,  or  capstan  on 
which  the  rope  or  chain  winds.  The  cylinder  on 
which  wire  winds,  and  whose  rotation  pulls  it 
through  the  draw-plate.  The  grinding-cylinder  or 
cone  of  some  mills,  as  the  coffee  or  the  iilantation 
mill,  &c.  The  cylindrical  part  of  a  thrashing 
machine,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  pieces  of  wood 
that  beat  out  the  grain. 

“  The  sheaves  were  carried  between  an  indented  drum, 
and  a  number  of  rollers  of  the  same  description  ranged 
round  the  drum.” — Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth.,  p.  74. 

6.  Paper-making:  A  washing-drum  for  rags  con¬ 
sists  of  a  framework  covered  with  wire  gauze,  in 
the  interior  of  which,  connected  with  the  shaft  or 
spindle,  which  is  hollow,  are  two  suction-tubes  by 
which  the  water,  after  circulating  through  the 
rags,  is  carried  away  iu  a  constant  stream. 

7. _  Calico-printing :  One  name  of  the  cask  in 
which  steam  is  applied  to  printed  fabrics  in  order 
to  fix  the  colors.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  wooden 
cylinder  with  interior  conveniences  for  suspending 
the cloths  and  covering  them  with  flannel;  after 
which  the  cover  is  applied  and  steam  admitted  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

8.  Mech. :  A  chamber  of  cylindrical  form  used  in 
heaters,  stoves,  and  flues.  It  is  hollow  and  thin, 
and  generally  forms  a  mere  casing,  but  in  some 
cases,  as  steam-drums,  is  adapted  to  stand  consid¬ 
erable  pressure.  The  drums  are  radiators,  and  the 
caloric  current  is  compelled  to  follow  a  sinuous 
course  through  the  drum. 

9.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Drum-fish  (q.  v.). 

10.  Meteor.:  An  abbreviation  for  Storm-drum 
(q.  v.). 

IT  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment :  A  kind  of 
proverbial  expression  for  ill-treatment,  probably 
alluding  originally  to  some  particular  anecdote. 
Most  of  the  allusions  seem  to  point  to  the  dismiss¬ 
ing  of  some  unwelcome  guest,  with  more  or  less 
ignominy  and  insult. 

“His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears 
give  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his  house  Tom 
Drum's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the 
head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders.” — Holin- 
shed:  Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  2,  col.  1.  (Nans.) 

drum-curb,  s.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or  cast-iron 
inserted  in  a  hole  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  a  shaft,  to  support  a  brick  structure  or  shaft¬ 
lining.  The  earth  is  dug  away  below  the  edge  of 
the  drum,  and  as  the  latter  sinks  the  courses  of 
brick  are  continually  added  at  the  top. 

drum-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  One  having  a  large  hollow  cylinder.  A 
feature  in  several  forms  of  presses. 

drum-fish,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  fishes, 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  drumming  or  grunting 
noise  which  they  make  under  water.  There  are  two 
species,  one  of  which,  Poyonias  chromis,  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  Georgia. 

“The  under-jaw  of  the  drum-fish  from  Virginia.”  — 
Woodward. 

drum-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  head  or  top  of  a  drum. 

2.  Nuut. :  The  head  of  the  capstan,  having  square 
holes  to  receive  the  bars. 

Drum-head  court-m,artial : 

Mil. :  A  court-martial  hastily  summoned,  as  in  the 
field,  or  on  some  sudden  emergency.  The  expression 
is  sometimes  used  figuratively,  to  express  any  dharp 
and  summary  method  of  procedure. 

drum-major,  s. 

Military : 

1.  The  chief  or  first  drummer  of  a  regiment. 

2.  The  name  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army  who 
is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  drummers  in 
the  various  roll-calls,  and  for  the  invention  and  con¬ 
struction  of  new  beats,  communicated  by  order  of 
the  major  of  the  regiment  to  the  drummers.  The 
office  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  There  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
royal  household  called  the  drum-major  general,  who 
granted  licenses  to  other  than  the  royal  troops  for 
the  use  of  drums  in  their  regiments.  ( Stainer  & 
Barrett.') 

3.  In  this  country  the  name  given  to  a  leader  or 
conductor  of  a  military  or  marching  band,  who 
precedes  the  other  members  of  the  band,  and  marks 
the  time  of  the  composition  being  played  by  vari¬ 
ous  evolutions  with  a  long  globe-topped  staff  which 
he  carries. 


drum-maker ,  s.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in 
drums. 

“The  drum-maker  uses  it,  and  the  cabinet-maker.” — 
Mortimer. 

♦drum-room,  s.  A  ball-room. 

“  The  bonny  housemaid  begins  to  repair  the  disordered 
drum-room.” — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  ix. 

drum- saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  sawing 
curved  stuff,  staves  especially.  A  cylinder-saw ;  a 
barrel-saw. 

drum-slade,  s. 

Music. :  A  drummer. 

drum-stick,  s.  The  stick  with  which  a  drum  is 
beaten  ;  those  for  the  bass-drum  have  stuffed  knobs. 

IT  Drum-stick  of  a  fowl :  The  pestle-like  thighbone. 
( U.S .  Colloq .) 

drum-wheel,  s.  A  very  ancient  Oriental  form  of 
water-raising  wheel  which  was  originally  drum¬ 
shaped,  but  afterward  had  scoop-shaped  buckets, 
which  dipped  up  water  and  conducted  it  toward 
the  axis,  at  or  near  which  it  was  discharged. 
[Tympanum.] 

drum,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Drum,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

“I’ll  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  all  drums.” — 
Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  attract  or  beat  up  recruits  by  the  sound  of 
drums,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  with  a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  strokes,  as  though  beating  on  a  drum ;  as, 
to  drum  on  the  table. 

“He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  upon 
my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  misinterpret.”  —  Cowper :  Treatment  of  his 
Hares. 

♦3.  To  beat  or  throb. 

“His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  435. 

♦4.  To  resound. 

“This  indeed  makes  a  noise  and  drums  in  popular 
ears.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perform  on  a  drum;  as,  to  drum  a  tune. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  by  beat  of  drum ;  to  drive  or 
summon  by  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

“They  drummed  and  trumpeted  the  wretches  out  of 
their  hall  of  audience.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 


3.  Specif.:  To  expel  from  a  regiment  with  dis¬ 
grace. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  din  or  beat  into  a  person ;  as,  to  drum  a 
thing  into  a  person’s  ears. 

2.  To  sue  or  tout  for  customers. 


*drum'-ble  (1),  v.  i.  [A  freq.  or  dimin.  from  drone 
(q.  v  ).] 

1.  To  be  a  drone  or  sluggard ;  to  loiter. 


“Look,  how  you  drumble:  carry  them  to  the  laundress 
in  Datchet  mead;  quickly,  come.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 
iii.  3. 

2.  To  mumble. 

“  Grey-beard  drumbling  over  a  discourse.” 

Nashe:  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Walden. 

3.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

“  Violins,  strike  up  aloud, 

Let  the  nimble  hand  belabor 

The  whistling  pipe  and  drumbling  tabor.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium;  Nymphal  8. 

drumble-drone,  s.  A  dor  or  dor-beetle. 

“  Ever  since  you  used  to  put  drumble-drones  into  my 
desk  to  Bideford  school.” — C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho! 
ch.  xviii.  ( Davies .) 

*drum'-ble  (2),  v.  i.  [Etymology  doubtful;  cf. 
drumly  ]  To  raise  a  disturbance. 

“  Sic  fate  to  souple  rogues  impart, 

That  drumble  at  the  common  weal!” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  376. 

♦drum  -ler,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a 
dimin,  from  dromond  { q.  v.).]  A  small  ship,  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

“  The  cripple,  an  old  drumler  quite  past  service.” — 
Taylor:  Works  (1630). 

drum-ljf,  *droum-ly,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Muddy,  turbid. 

“  Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 

To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter.” 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  Dark,  troubled. 

“The  drumly  schour  yet  furth  ouer  all  the  aie.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  1,  518. 


3.  Having  a  gloomy  aspect. 

“  Fretful,  drumbly,  dull,  and  dour.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  1.  806 

4.  Troubled,  disturbed. 

“  So  drumiy  a  season.” — Baillie •  Letters,  i.  163. 
drum  -mer,  s.  [Eng.  drum;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  beats  or  performs  on  a  drum, 
specifically  a  soldier  whose  duty  it  is  to  beat  the 
various  calls,  <fcc.,  on  a  drum. 

“  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  solicits  custom  for  a  wholesale 
house ;  a  commercial  traveler.  (American.) 

II.  Entom.:  Blattagigantea,  the  largest  of  all  the 
species  of  Blattidse,  or  Cockroaches.  It  measures 
about  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  obtains 
its  name  from  its  habit  of  producing  a  noise  with 
its  head  resembling  a  sharp  knocking  with  the 
knuckles  against  wainscoting.  It  is  said  some¬ 
times  to  devour  the  extremities  of  the  dead,  and 
even  to  attack  people  when  asleep-  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  insect,  being  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  like  bone, 
a  nearly  square  spot  on  the  pronotum,  and  a  sort  of 
dash  near  the  base  of  the  tegmina,  black  or  brown 
drum  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Drum,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Beating  or  performing  on  a  drum. 

2.  Fig. :  Making  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  drum. 

3.  Acting  as  a  commercial  traveler. 

“  Standing  in  thick  chestnut  sprouts  about  as  high  as 
my  head,  where  hundreds  were  around  me,  I  observed  tne 
females  coming  around  the  drumming  males.  [He  means 
of  the  Cicada  septendecim.j”  —  Darwin  ■  Dr.  Hartman, 
quoted  in  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  science  of  beating  or  playing 
on  a  drum. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum; 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

“  The  drumming  of  the  umbrinas  in  the  European  seas 
is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms.” — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  act  of  expelling  from  a  regiment  in  dis¬ 
grace  (with  out). 

drum  -mock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mixture 
of  meal  and  water. 

Drum-mond,  s.  [A  proper  name,  see  compound.] 
Drummond-light,  s.  A  light  invented  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Drummond,  about  1826,  to  supply  a  defi¬ 
ciency  which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  means  of 
making  distant  stations  visible  from  each  other. 
It  is  made  by  exposing  a  small  ball  of  quicklime  to 
the  action  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  the 
lime  may  be  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
fed  by  a  jet  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  Drummond’s  ap¬ 
paratus  was  so  constructed  that  the  lamp  fed  itself 
automatically  with  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  supply¬ 
ing  itself  with  balls  of  lime  as  they  were  gradually 
consumed,  and  was  provided  with  a  parabolic  sil¬ 
vered  mirror.  With  this  apparatus  the  light  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  ball  of  lime  not  larger  than  a  boy’s 
marble  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy 
miles,  in  a  direct  line.  Subsequently,  Col.  Colby 
made  a  lime-light  signal  visible  a  distance  of  ninety- 
five  miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  stated  that,  inten¬ 
sified  by  a  parabolic  reflector,  it  has  been  observed 
at  a  distance  of  112  miles. 

*drum§-ler,  s.  [Drum,  s.]  A  drummer. 

“  The  drum-player,  or  drumsler.” — Nomenclator. 
♦drunk,  *dronk,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  druncnian .] 

1.  To  intoxicate. 

“  Thou  inwardly  drunkedest  not  me.” — Wycliffe:  Isaiah 
xliii.  24. 

2.  To  drown. 

“She  seide  that  hire  sone  was  in  the  see  dronked.” 

William  of  Palerne,  3,516. 

drunk,  *dronk,  *dronke,  *drunke,  pa.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [A.  S.  druncen ,  pa.  par.  of  drincan= to  drink.] 
[Drunken.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

I.  Lit. :  Intoxicated  with  strong  drink ;  inebri¬ 
ated  ;  stupefied  or  overcome  with  alcoholic  liquors. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Intoxicated,  overcome,  excited  beyond  meas¬ 
ure. 

“  Smarting  from  old  sufferings,  drunk  with  recent  pros¬ 
perity.” — Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated. 

If  (1)  Dead  drunk:  So  drunk  as  to  make  one  lie 
motionless  like  a  dead  person.  [Mad  drunk.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 

*  Oft 
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(2)  Mad  drunk:  So  drunk  as  to  make  one  act  like 
a  madman. 

“An  habitual  drunkard  could  have  told  the  committee 
that  a  man  may  be  mad  drunk  at  8  p.  m.(  and  dead  drunk 
at  10  p.  m.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

“  Of  bitter  drunk  he  senden  him  a  sonde.” 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p  298. 

2.  A  drunken  bout,  a  spree.  (Slang.) 
dru6k'-g.rd,  S.  [Eng.  drunk,  and  suff.  -ard.)  One 
who  is  given  to  excessive  use  of  strong  drink ;  one 
who  is  habitually  or  frequently  drunk. 

“  My  bowels,  cannot  hide  her  woes. 

But,  like  a  drunkard,  I  must  vomit  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii  1. 

*drimk  -3,r-dlze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  drunkard;  -ize.)  To 
act  like  a  drunken  person. 

“  Her  deaded  heart  incens’d,  she  raves  aloud. 

Doth  madly  through  the  city  drunkardize. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

♦drunk -el-ew  (ew  as  u),  ♦dronk-el-ewe, 
♦drunk-lew,  *drunk-en-lew,  a.  [Cf.  M.  H.  Ger. 

trunkenlicli .] 

1  Drunken,  intoxicated. 

“  Drunkelew  folk  ben  goostli  blynde.” 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  64. 

2.  Drunken ;  addicted  to  strong  drink. 

“A  drunkelew  womman  gret  wrathe  and  strif.”—  Wycliffe  ■ 
Ecclesiast.  xxvi.  11. 

*druhk-?l-ew-nesse  (ew  as  Q),  *dronk-el-ew- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  drunkelew;  -?iess.]  Drunkenness. 
“They  woneth  hem  to dronkelewnesse." — Trevisa,  ii.  173. 
drunk  -?n,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  druncen,  pa. 
par.  of  drincan—  to  drink.]  [Deunk.1 
A-  As  pa. par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Intoxicated  with  strong  drink;  inebriated, 
drunk. 

2.  Given  to  drink,  or  drunkenness. 

“  My  drunken  butler.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  V.  L 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  drunkenness. 

“A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but 
as  a  drunken  sleep.” — Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

4.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

“Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III,  ii.  1. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  Saturated,  drenched. 

“  Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  8. 

2.  A  term  applied  by  workmen  to  a  screw,  the 
thread  of  which  is  uneven  or  worn,  so  that  the  nut 
is  unsteady. 

drunken-cutter,  s.  An  elliptical  cutter-head, 
placed  at  such  obliquity  on  the  shaft  as  to  revolve 
m  a  circular  path ;  a  wobbler. 

♦drunk'-en,  *dronk-en,  *drunc-nie,  v.  i.  &  t. 

1A=  S.  druncnian;  O.  H.  Ger.  trunkanen,  drunkenen; 
cel.  drukna .] 

L  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

“In  se  dronkenes  folc  ful  fele.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  138. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

“  Swa  thatt  te  king  withth  all  his  ferd 
Wass  drunncnedd  unnder  flodess.” 

Ormulum,  14,816. 

2-  To  flood,  to  saturate,  to  drench. 

“Ishal  drunkne  thee  with  my  teres.”— Wycliffe:  Isaiah 
xvi.  9. 

♦drunk '-en-hed,  *dronk-en-hede,  ♦drunk-in¬ 
ked,  s.  [A.  S.  druncenhdd .]  Drunkenness. 

“Wo  that  risen  erly  to  arunkenhed.”— Wycliffe:  Isaiah 

v.  11. 

♦drimk-en-lew  (ew  as  u),  ♦dronk-el-ewe, 
•drunk-lew,  a.  [Deonkelew,  Drunken.] 
*drunk  -en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drunken;  -ly.)  In  a 
drunken  .or  intoxicated  manner. 

“That  blood  already,  like  the.pelican, 

Hast  thou  tapped  out,  and  a'runkenly  caroused.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

drunk'-en-ness,  *dronke-nes,  *dronke-nesse, 
♦drunke-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  druncenness.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The.  quality  or  stSte  of  being  drunk  or  intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  intoxication,  inebriation. 

“A  dronken  sadnesse,  and  a  sad  drunkenesse .” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  76. 

2.  Habitual  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

“The  Lacedaemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate 
drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their  com¬ 
pany.” —  Watts:  On  the  Mind. 


II.  Fig. :  Intoxication  or  excitement  of  the  mind, 
&c. ;  frenzy. 

“’Tis  vain — my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  18. 

♦druiik’-en-shlp,  *drunk-ship,  ♦drunke- 
shepe,  a.  [Eng.  drunk,  drunken;  -ship.)  Drunk¬ 
enness. 

“  Drunkeshepe.  Ebrietas.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

*drunk’-en-s6me,  *drunk-in-sum,  a.  [English 
drunken;  -some.)  Addicted  to  intemperance; 
drunken. 

“His  wiff  was  drunkinsum  and  quhillis  ewill  condi- 
cionit.” — Aberdeen  Register  ( 16th  cent.).  ' 

drunk  -er-$f,  s.  [En g.  drunk;  -ery.)  A  tippling- 
house. 


“Boasts  like  his  can  be  bought  in  the  drunkeries  any 
day  at  twenty  a  penny.” — London  Echo. 

♦drunk  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  drunk,  and  wort.) 

Bot.:  The  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana  Tabacum.. 
(Minsheu.) 

dru-pa'-§e-8S,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  drupa=an  over-ripe, 
wrinkled  olive;  Gr.  druppa,  from  Gr.  drupepes= 
ripened  on  the  tree ;  drus  (gen.  dry  os)  =  a  tree,  pep  to 
=  to  cook,  ripen,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Rosace®,  more  generally 
called  Amygdale®  (q.  v.).  It  includes  the  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  and  similar  drupaceous  trees. 


drfl-pa'-ije-ous,  a.  [Lat.  drupa,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -aceous.)  [Dbupacea:  ] 

Botany : 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  drupes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  drupes. 


drflpe,  s.  [Latin  drupa;  Gr.  druppa.)  [Deu- 

PACE^f.] 

Bot. ;  Fruit 
composed  of  a 
single  monosper- 
mous  carpel,  and 
of  which  the  car- 
pellary  leaf  be¬ 
comes  fleshy  at 
its  external  di¬ 
vision,  and  ligne¬ 
ous  in  its  int  ernal 
division,  as  in 
the  peach,  cher¬ 
ry,  plum.  &c.  The 
stone  which  in¬ 
closes  the  ker¬ 
nel  is  the  endo- 
carp ;  the  pulpy, 
or  succulent 
part,  the  meso- 
carp.  In  the  Drupe, 

hors  e-chestnut  L  Drupe  of  Peach.  2.  Sec.  of  Peach- 
and  cocoa-nut,  a.  Mesocarp.  b.  Endocarp. 

the  mesocarp  is 

not  succulent,  and  in  the  date  the  endocarp  is 
replaced  by  a  membrane. 


drflp'-e-ol,  drup-el,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drupe 
(q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  A  little  drupe.  The  fruit  of  the  raspberry 
is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  drupeols. 

drfi  -po§e,  s.  [Eng.,  &c .,  drupe,  and  (gluc)ose 

q.  v.).j 

Chem. :  C12H20O9.  A  substance  produced  together 
with  glucose  by  the  action  of  moderately  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  on  glyco-drupose,  the  stony  con¬ 
cretions  found  in  pears.  It  is  a  grayish-red  body. 
By  boiling  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  ammonia,  and  alcohol, 
yellowish-white  granules  are  obtained,  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  properties  of  cellulose.  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

drflse  (1),  s.  [Gr.  drosos=  dew ;  cf.  Bohemian 
druza ;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  LittrA,  from  Ger.  drilse 
*=a  gland.] 

Min. :  A  mineralogical  term  for  any  hollow  space 
in  veins  of  ore,  or  vesicular  cavity  in  igneous  rocks, 
like  amygdaloid,  that  is  lined  or  studded  with  crys¬ 
tals— lit.,  dewy  with  crystals;  hence  we  speak  of 
drusy  and  sparry  cavities.  (Page.) 

Drfi§e  (2),  Druze,  tDer-uz,  fDor-ouz,  s.  [Deruz 
is  the  Arab.  pi.  of  Deraz.  Named  after  Ed-Derazi, 
who  preached  the  apotheosis  of  the  Khalif  El- 
Hakim.  Seedef.] 

Hist.,  Ac. :  A  politico-religious  sect  of  Moham¬ 
medan  origin,  but  deemed  by  orthodox  Moslems 
heretical.  El-Hakim  Biamr-Allah,  the  sixth  Fati- 
mite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  a  cruel  and  fanatical  man, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  an  incarnation  of  God,  and  established  a  secret 
society.  When  walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  his 
capital,  he  disappeared  from  his  subjects’  view,  the 
most  natural  explanation  being  that  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated  and  his  body  hidden  somewhere.  His  followers 
believed  in  his  return  to  this  earth  to  reign  over  it, 
and  propagated  their  faith  in  the  adjacent  lands. 
Two  of  the  most  notable  missionaries  were  the 


Persian  messengers  Hamzah  and  Mohammed  bei 
Ismail  ed  Derazi.  The  latter  proclaimed  the  Druse 
tenets  with  such  zeal  in  Lebanon  that  the  converts 
to  belief  in  El-Hakim  were  called  not  Hakimites 
but  Druses.  In  1838,  De  Sacy  published,  at  Paris,  a 
work  in  two  volumes  called  Expose  de  la  Religion 
des  Druzes,  which  contains  a  great  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  subsequent  writers  have  profited. 
Part  of  a  Druse  catechism,  a  copy  of  which  was 
made  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  and 
translatedinto  English  by  Mr.  Graham,  may  be  found 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson’s  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.,  715- 
721.  The  Druses  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  who 
they  think  was  manifested  in  the  person  of  several 
individuals,  the  last  of  them  Hakim.  They  believe 
in  the  constant  existence  of  five  superior  spiritual 
ministers,  the  greatest  of  them  being  Hamzah  and 
Jesus,  and  hold  the  transmigration. of  souls.  They 
are  divided  into  the ’Okkai  or  Initiated,  and  the 
Juhh&l  or  Ignorant.  Their  day  of  worship  is  Thurs¬ 
day.  Ethnologically  they  are  Arabs  who  came  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  Syria  and  settled  in  Lebanon 
and  Antilebanon  in  the  eleventh  century.  Their 
territory  on  the  Lebanon  is  south  of  the  Maronites. 
They  extend  thence  to  theHauran  and  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  In  1860  they  attacked  the  Maronites,  about 
twelve  thousand  of  whom  they  cruelly  massacred, 
not  sparing  even  women  or  male  chddren  in  their 
fury.  This  outburst  was  fast  passing  into  a  general 
rise  of  the  Mohammedans  on  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  when  the  arrival  of  Turkish  and  French 
troops,  in  August  and  September,  1860,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  167  Druses,  more  deeply  criminal  than 
others,  restored  at  least  the  semblance  of  tranquil¬ 
lity.  No  similar  outbreak  has  since  occurred. 

drfised,  a.  [Eng.  drus(e)  (1) ;  -ed.) 

Min.:  Containing  a  druse  or  druses;  drusy. 

drfis-y,  a.  [Eng.  druse  (1) ;  -y.) 

Min. :  Containing  a  large  number  of  very  minute 
crystals. 

driix’-y,  drux'-ey,  a.  [Prob.  from  druse  (1),  s.] 

Ship-build.:  An  epithet  applied  to  timber  in  a 
state  of  decay,  with  white  spongy  veins. 

dry,  *drey,  *dri,  *drie,  *drighe,  ♦drughe. 
♦druye,  *dryghe,  *drye,  a.  &  s.  TA.  S.  dryge, 
drige;  cogn.  with  Dut.  droog ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trucke, 
truge;  Ger.  trocken.  Prob.  connected  ultimately 
with  thirst  and  drink.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Free  from  moisture  or  wetness;  not  moist  or 
wet;  arid. 

(2)  Without  sap  or  juice;  dried  up,  not  succulent 

“  Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 

(3)  Free  from  rain. 

(4)  Free  from  tears.  [Dry-eyed.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Witheredup. 

“His  right  hond  was  dr  ye." — Wycliffe:  Luke  vi.  6. 

(2)  Thirsty,  athirst. 

“  When  I  have  been  dry  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  s 
quart  pot  to  drink  in.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1(1 

(3)  Not  giving  milk ;  as,  a  dry  cow. 

“  Drye,  as  kyne  or  b6stys  that  wylle  gyfe  no  mylke. 
Exuberis.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

(4)  Sarcastic,  severe,  cynical,  satirical,  sneering. 

(5)  Cold,  discouraging. 

“  Returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very  short 
and  dry  answer.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

(6)  Cold,  hard,  harsh ;  without  sympathy  or 
affection.  (Applied  especially  to  manners.) 

“And  mind  you,  billy,  tho’  ye  looked  dry, 

Ye’ll  change  your  fashions,  and  gae  sharp  in-by.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  87. 

(7)  Severe,  hard. 

“  Of  two  noblemen,  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept 
ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house;  the  other  would  ask  of 
those  that  had  been  at  his  table,  was  there  never  a  floui 
or  dry  blow  given  V’— Bacon. 

(8)  Barren  or  destitute  of  embellishment  or  in 
terest;  jejune,  plain. 

“  As  we  should  take  care  that  our  style  in  writing  b- 
neither  dry  nor  empty.” — Ben  Jonson. 

(9)  Stupid,  silly,  insipid. 

“  This  jest  is  dry  to  me.” — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost 

v.  2. 

*(10)  Eager,  anxious,  thinking. 

“  So  dry  he  was  for  sway.” — Shakesp .  •  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(11)  Not  sweet;  applied  to  wines  in  which  nc 
sweetness  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the  exact  balanc¬ 
ing  of  the  saccharine  matter  and  the  ferment. 

*(12)  Bloodless. 

“  Thus  are  both  sides  busied  in  this  drie  war.” — Daniel 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  75. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  [Dry-goods.] 

2.  Art:  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  preciseness  of 
execution,  or  the  want  of  a  delicate  contour  in 
form,  and  of  easy  transition  in  coloring.  [Dry¬ 
ness.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dryness ;  that  which  is  dry ;  a  dry  part,  spot  or 
place. 

2.  Thirst. 

II.  Mas.:  A  crack  or  fissure  in  a  stone  running 
through  it  at  various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  unfit  to  carry  any  load. 

1[  Dry  vomit  of  Marriott: 

Chem. :  A  vomit  consisting  of  tartarized  ammonia 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  equal  proportions  and 
taken  without  liquid.  ( Ogilvie .) 

Dry  district:  An  American  name  for  a  district  in 
which  no  liquor  is  sold. 

dry-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  employed  in  the  foundations  of 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  dry. 

dry-beat,  v.  t.  To  beat  or  chastise  severely,  to 
thrasn. 

dry-beaten,  a.  Soundly  or  severely  beaten  or 
thrashed. 

dry-blow.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hard  or  sharp  blow. 

2.  Med. :  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor  sheds 
blood. 

dry-bone,  s. 

Min. :  A  miners’  name  for  an  earthy  variety  of 
Smithsonite  (q.  v.). 

dry-boned,  «.  Without  flesh ;  having  dry,  bare 
bones. 

dry-burrow,  s.  An  inland  burg,  one  not  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  coast.  {English.) 

dry-casting,  s.  The  process  of  casting  in  which 
the  molds  are  made  from  sand,  and  subsequently 
dried. 

dry-castor,  s.  A  species  of  beaver,  called  also 
the  Parchment  beaver. 

dry  copper,  s. 

MetaL:  Copper  in  its  molten  stage  dissolves  and 
retains  red  oxide  of  copper  CU2O ;  this  is  called 
Dry-copper.  Pigs  of  copper  containing  cuprous 
oxide  in  solution  present  a  longitudinal  furrow  or 
depression  on  their  upper  surface,  while  the  metal, 
known  then  as  dry  copper,  when  fractured,  has  a 
purplish  red  color,  duller  in  luster,  and  void  of  the 
fibrous  structure  evidenced  in  pure  copper,  while 
its  malleability  is  much  impaired  both  in  the  hot 
and  cold  state.  {Greenwood :  Metallurgy  of  Cop¬ 
per.) 

dry-cupping,  s. 

Surg. :  The  application  of  the  cupping-glass  with¬ 
out  scarification;  to  cause  the  revulsion  of  the 
blood  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

dry-darn,  s.  Costiveness  in  cattle. 

dry-dike,  s.  A  stone  wall  built  without  lime  or 
mortar. 

dry-diker,  s.  One  who  builds  walls  without 
lime. 

dry-distillation,  s.  [Destructive  Distilla¬ 
tion.] 

*dry-ditch,  v.  t.  To  labor  at  in  vain  or  without 
result. 

dry-dock,  s. 

Hydraul.  Eng. :  A  dock  from  which  the  water  is 
withdrawn  after  the  vessel  has  floated  into  it.  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  floodtide  to  intro- 


View  of  a  Dry  Dock. 

duce  the  vessel,  and  of  the  ebb  to  withdraw  the 
water.  The  water  flows  out  by  sluices,  and  the 
gates  point  outward  to  resist  the  re-entrance  of 
the  water.  A  graving-dock. 


dry-eyed,  a.  Without  tears,  without  weeping. 

“  Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long, 
Dry-eyed,  behold?”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  494,  495. 

dry-farand,  a.  Frigid  in  manner,  not  open,  not 
frank. 

*dry-fat,  s.  [Dryfat.] 

*dry-fellow,  *drye-fellow,  s.  A  miser. 

“  Drye  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbecke  Ari- 
dus  homo.” — Huloet:  Abecedarium  (1552). 

*dry-fist,  s.  A  miserly  or  parsimonious  fellow, 
dry-fisted,  a.  Miserly,  niggardly, 
dry  fruit,  s. 

Bot. :  One  without  pulp. 

dry-gair-flow,  s.  The  place  where  two  hills 
join,  and  form  a  kind  of  bosom. 

dry- gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding,  by  steeping 
linen  rags  in  a  solution  of  gold,  burning  the  rags, 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  rag  dipped  in  salt-water 
rubbing  the  ashes  over  the  silver  intended  to  be 
gilt.  The  method  was  invented  in  Germany,  and  is 
first  described  in  England  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1698. 

dry-goods,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  Cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  &c.,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  groceries,  &c. 

dry-grinding,  s.  The  cutler's  mode  of  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  polishing  steel  goods  on  a  grindstone,  with¬ 
out  water.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  health.  Two 
remedies,  or  rather  protections,  are  afforded:  (1) 
Abraham’s  magnetic-respirator,  which  arrests  the 
particles  of  steel.  [Respirator.]  (2)  Exposure  of 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  stone,  and  a  tube  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  work  to  carry  off  all  the 
dust. 

dry-meter,  s.  A  form  of  gas-meter  in  which  no 
water  is  used.  [Gas-meter.] 
dry-multures,  s.  Quantities  of  com  paid  to  the 
mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or  not. 
dry-nurse,  s.  [Drynurse.] 

dry-pile,  s.  A  voltaic  battery  in  which  the  plates 
are  separated  by  layers  of  farinaceous  paste  com¬ 
bined  with  a  deliquescent  salt.  Known  as  De  Luc’s 
Column. 

dry-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  pipe  which  conducts  dry  steam 
from  the  boiler.  The  steam  is  collected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  free  from  priming. 

dry-point,  s. 

Engr. :  The  work  of  an  etching-point  upon  a  plate, 
unaccompanied  with  the  use  of  acid,  to  deepen  the 
line  so  made. 

dry-pointing,  s.  The  grinding  of  needles  and 
table-forks, 
dry-press,  s. 

Printing:  One  in  which  the  printed  sheets  are 
pressed  smooth. 

dry-rent,  s. 

Law :  A  rent  reserved  without  clause  of  distress, 
dry-rot,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  decay  in  timber 
caused  by  the  mycelium  of  several  species  of  fungus, 
which  under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure  attack  woodwork  in  ships,  houses,  and  wooden 
erections  in  general,  growing  in  the  dark,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  bulk,  first  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  series  of  thread-like  filaments,  which 
are  continually  being  added  to,  and  ultimately 
forming  a  thick,  leathery,  white  substance,  such  as 
is  often  found  behind  the  partitions  of  walls,  and 
under  floors.  It  penetrates  the  wood  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  reducing  it  to  powdery  rottenness,  in  many 
cases  doing  irreparable  mischief  before  it  is 
observed.  The  perfect  plant  is  only  occasionally 
seen  issuing  from  a  crevice  or  some  opening  in  the 
woodwork.  The  following  are  the  names  of  two  of 
the  principal  dry-rot  fungi:  Polyporus  hybrulus, 
which  affects  oak  timber  in  shipSj  and  P.  destructor , 
as  also  Thelephora  puteana,  chiefly  in  pine-wood, 
in  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings.  Merulius 
lacrymans  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  thick 
mycelium  being  moist,  often  dripping  like  tears, 
hence  its  name  lacrymans  (weeping).  Dcedalea 
quercina  grows  on  decaying  stumps  of  trees,  often 
attaining  a  large  size.  {Smith.) 
dry-sand,  s. 

Casting :  A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam  which  is 
employed  in  making  molds  subsequently  dried  in 
an  oven. 

dry-shod,  a.  [Dryshod.] 

dry-stone,  a.  Built  of  stones  laid  without  mor¬ 
tar.  [Dry-dike.] 

dry-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  whose  atmosphere  is 
adapted  hygrometrically  for  preserving  the  plants 
of  arid  climates. 


dryas 

*dry-Stool,  *dry-stuill,  s.  A  close  stool;  some¬ 
times  called  a  Dry-seat. 

“Item  ane  cannabic  of  grene  taffetie  freinyeit  with 
grene  quhilk  may  serve  for  any  dry-stuill  or  a  bed.” — In¬ 
ventories  (1561),  p.  188. 

dry-talk,  s.  A  phrase  apparently  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  denote  any  agreement 
that  is  settled  without  drinking. 

“  The  other  party  averred  in  his  defense  that  nothing 
had  passed  but  a  little  dry-talk,  and  that  could  not  be 
called  a  bargain.” — Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  11. 

dry,  *dreye,  *dreyghe,  *drie,  *drighe,  *drye 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  drygan,  drigan;  Dut.  droogen. 
[Dry,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  free  from  or  deprive  of  moisture  of  any  kind ; 
to  make  dry  ;  to  arefy,  to  exsiccate. 

2.  To  make  dry  by  rubbing  or  wiping. 

“  Brynge  a  towayl  myn  handys  to  drye." 

Seven  Sages,  3,166. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succu. 
lence. 

“Herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or 
dried  in  the  hot  sun  a  small  time,  keep  best.” — Bacon. 

5.  To  deprive  or  clear  of  water  or  moisture  by 
draining. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  flow. 

“  'Twas  rage  alone- 

Which,  burning  upward  in  succession,  dries' 

The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes.” 

Dryden: . 

2.  To  scorch  or  afflict  greatly  with  thirst. 

“  Their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multi — 
tude  dried  up  with  thirst.” — Isaiah  v.  13. 

3.  To  drain,  to  exhaust,  to  empty. 

“  Rash  Elpenor,  in  an  evil  hour, 

Dried  an  immeasurable  bowl.” — Philips,,. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  moisture ;  to  grow  or 
become  dry. 

“  Sum  of  the  sed  ful  uppe  the  stone,  and  dride  there.”— 
Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  155. 

2.  To  become  dry  by  evaporation  ;  to  evaporate. 

3.  To  lose  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succulence. 

“Drie  thai  sal  als  hai.”— Early  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  xxxvi.  2. 

*4.  To  become  withered. 

“  His  armes  driede  and  wax  al  drye." — Trevisa,  i.  267. 

*11.  Fig.:  To  be  thirsty,  to  feel  thirst. 

“  Drynke  whan  thou  driest." — P.  Plowman,  508. 

TT  To  dry  up : 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  deprive  totally  of  moisture ;  to  take  all 
moisture  away  from. 

“  The  water  of  the  sea,  which  formerly  covered  it,  was 
in  time  exhaled  and  dried  up  by  the  sun.” — Woodward. 

II.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  energy. 

“  The  apparent  tendency  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the 
soul.” — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  ii.  32. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  become  completely  dry,  to  lose  all  moisture. 

2.  To  become  withered. 

“  And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth  against  him,  dried 
up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.” — 1  Kings 
xiii.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  To  leave  off  talking.  {Slang.) 

dry  -ad,  s.  [Lat.  Dryadem,  accus.  of  Dryas=  a 
Dryad,  from  Gr.  dryas  (genit.  dry  ados) = a  Dryad,  a 
nymph  of  the  woods,  from  drus  (genit.  dryos)=& 
tree.] 

Ancient  Myth. :  A  nymph  of  the  woods ;  a  deity 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  woods ;  a  wood-nymph. 
They  differed  from  Hamadryads  (q.  v.)  in  that  the 
latter  were  attached  to  particular  trees,  with  which 
they  were  born  and  died. 

dry-an-dra,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dryander,  a 
Swedish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Proteace®,  natives  of  Australia,  culti¬ 
vated  in  other  countries  for  the  variety  of  the  forms 
and  colors  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
formed  in  cylindrical  clusters. 

dry  -as,  s.  [Gr.  dryas= a  Dryad,  a  nymph  of  the 
oak.  So  named  from  the  leaves  bearing  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  oak.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rosace®.  They  are  small  low  shrubs,  bearing 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  long  foather-awned 
achenes. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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dual 


dryer 


dry  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dry;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or 
absorbs  moisture ;  a  drier. 

“  The  ill  effects  of  drinking  are  relieved  by  this  plant, 
which  is  a  great  dryer  and  opener,  especially  by  perspira¬ 
tion.”— Temple. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  evaporat¬ 
ing,  driving  off  superfluous  moisture,  desiccating. 
The  term  is  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  machines, 
and  yet  no  absolute  line  can  be  drawn  between  it 
and  ovens,  kilns,  &c.  Such  are  grain-dryers,  malt- 
dryers,  paper-dryers,  &c. 

2..  Paper-making :  The  heated  tables  or  cylinders 
which  expel  the  moisture  from  the  paper  just 
formed  in  the  machine. 

3.  Pottery:  The  ovenwhichevaporat.es  the  moist¬ 
ure  from  ceramic  work,  giving  the  pieces  a  certain 
degree  of  rigidity  and  desiccation,  when  they  are  fit 
for  the  subsequent  operations,  according  to  their 
purpose  and  quality.  [Pottery.] 

4.  Comm. :  An  oven  for  drying  fruit. 

5.  Agric.:  A  kiln  or  heated  cylinder  for  drying 
grain. 

8.  Domestic:  A  closet  for  drying  clothes  or  cloth. 

7.  A  core  stove. 

8.  Painting:  A  preparation  to  increase  the  drying 
■and  hardening  properties  of  paint. 

(1)  Litharge  ground  to  a  paste  with  drying-oil. 

(2)  White  copperas,  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  drying- 

oil. 


♦dry  -fat,  *drie-fatte,  *dry-vat,  s.  [Eng.  dry, 
and  fat=vat  (q.  v.).]  A  box,  case,  or  packing-case. 

“Such  pamphlets,  whereof  we  have  abroad  so  good 
•store,  as  I  think  would  freight  a  dry-fat  to  the  mart.” — 
.MountagU:  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  245. 


dry  -foot,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  dry,  and  foot.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Without  having  the  feet  wet;  dry- 
shod.  ,  ,  , 

♦2.  Hunting :  Following  game  by  the  scent  of  the 


foot. 

“Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers,  I  care  not  for  his 
dry-foot  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper  in  his 
nostrils.” — Machin.  Dumb  Knight,  iii.  1. 


♦B.  As  adv. :  By  the  scent. 

“A  hunting,  Sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot,  too!” 

L.  Barry:  Ram  Alley,  iii.  1. 

♦C.  Assubst.:  A  dog  which  pursues  game  by  the 
scent  of  the  foot. 

“The  truth  is,  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  my 
young  dry-foot  over  Moorfields  to  London.”— Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

dry'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dry,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  absorbing 
moisture  ;  as,  a  drying  wind. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  becoming  dry  rapidly ; 
as,  a  drying  oil. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  dry,  or  of  absorb¬ 
ing  moisture  from. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dry,  or  of  losing 
moisture. 

II.  Sug  ar -making :  The  exposure  of  crystallizing 
magma  syrup  in  a  centrifugal  machine,  where  the 
molasses  is  drained  from  it  by  mechanical  action. 
[Centrifugal-machine.] 

drying-house,  s.  An  apartment  in  which  any¬ 
thing  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  moderately 
heated ;  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  an 
oven,  a  dryer,  and  a  kiln ;  the  words  are  used  with 
some  degree  of  carelessness,  and  have  become 
technical  in  trades.  Cores  are  dried  in  ovens  ;  pot¬ 
tery  in  ovens  or  bis-closets ;  feathers  in  renovators. 
The  drying  chamber  comprises  a  central  chamber 
and  one  or  more  wings  hinged  thereto,  and  mounted 
on  wheels  or  castors  for  the  purpose  of  ready  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  chambers  and  for  removal  from  place  to 
place.  On  one  side  is  a  suitable  provision  for  dry¬ 
ing  clothes,  and  on  the  other  for  drying  fruits.  In 
the  central  chamber  is  a  stove  and  apparatus  for 
heating. 


drying-machine,  s. 

Calico-making:  A  machine  for  drying  printed 
calicoes.  The  apparatus  is  in  a  hot  room,  and  has 
a  series  of  heated  steam  chests  and  cylinders  with 
upper  and  lower  rollers,  over  which  the  cloth  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  drying  air  of  the  apartment.  Similar 
drying  cylinders  are  used  in  paper-making  ma¬ 
chines,  both  the  cylinder  machines  and  those  of 
the  Fourdrinier  pattern,  in  which  the  sheet  of  pulp 
is  felted  on  an  agitated  horizontal  web.  Drying 
machines  are  also  used  in  bleaching,  drying,  and 
laundry  works ;  the  cylinders,  in  which  the  articles 
to  be  dried  are  placed,  being  made  to  revolve  with 
great  speed,  the  moisture  is  thus  driven  away  by 
the  action  of  centrifugal  force. 


drying-Off,  s.  The  operation  in  gilding  by  which 
the  amalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated. 

drying-oil,  s. 

Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  linseed  and  other  oils, 
heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  used  as  the  bases  of 
many  paints  and  varnishes.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
they  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  a  hard,  tough,  dry 
varnish.  A  colorless  oil  may  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
bining  linseed  or  nut  oil  with  litharge,  and  triturat¬ 
ing  them  together  for  a  considerable  time. 

drying-room,  s.  The  apartment  in  which 
articles  or  materials  are  dried;  as,  gunpowder, 
calico,  cores,  and  what  not.  Sometimes  a  kiln. 

drying-stove,  s.  A  place  where  cores  for  cast¬ 
ing  are  dried ;  a  stove  for  desiccating  fruit,  drying 
clothes,  &c. 

dry  -Ite,  s,  [Gr.  drus  (genit.  dryos)  =  a  tree,  an 
oak;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Geol. :  A  name  applied  to  fragments  of  petrified 
or  fossil  wood,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  wood 
is  recognizable. 

dry"-ljf,  dri’-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  dry;  -ly.~\ 

I.  Lit.:  Without  moisture ;  free  from  moisture  or 
damp. 

“It  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly.  Marry  ’tis  a  withered 
peare.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldly,  frigidly,  without  affection,  sympathy, 
or  encouragement. 

“  For  virtue  is  but  dryly  praised,  and  starves.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

2.  Severely,  sarcastically,  satirically,  cynically, 
harshly. 

“  Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the  king  had  been 
used  by  his  council.” — Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

3.  Jejunely;  barrenly,  without  embellishment,  or 
anything  to  interest  or  adorn  ;  uninterestingly. 

“Some  drily  plain,  without  invention’s  aid, 

With  dull  receipts  how  poems  maybe  made.” 

Popes  Essay  on  Criticism,  114,  115. 

dry -ness,  *dri-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dry; -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  absence  or  want  of  moisture;  siccity, 
aridity. 

(2)  An  absence,  want,  or  loss  of  natural  juice,  sap, 
or  succulence. 

“The  marrow  supplies  an  oil  for  the  inunction  of  the 
bones  and  ligaments  in  the  articulations,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  ligaments,  preserving  them  from  dryness  and 
rigidity.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

(3)  An  absence  of  rain. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Coldness,  frigidity,  absence  or  lack  of  affec¬ 
tion  or  warmth  of  feeling. 

“That  for  any  dryness  was  betwixt  them  the  Earl  of 
Murray  should  have  been  so  unkind.” — Spalding,  i.  17 

(2)  An  absence  or  want  of  enthusiasm  or  want  of 
sensibility ;  coldness. 

“  It  may  be,  that  by  this  dryness  of  spirit,  God  intends 
to  make  us  the  more  fervent  and  resigned  in  our  direct 
and  solemn  devotions.” — Taylor. 

3.  An  absence  or  want  of  that  which  embellishes, 
enlivens,  or  interests  ;  jejuneness,  baldness. 

“  Be  faithful  where  the  author  excels,  and  paraphrase 
where  penury  of  fancy  or  dryness  of  expression  ask  it.” — 
Garth. 

II.  Art. :  A  term  by  which  artists  express  the  com¬ 
mon  defect  of  the  early  painters  in  oil,  who  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  flowing  contours  which 
so  elegantly  show  the  delicate  forms  of  the  limbs 
and  the  insertions  of  the  muscles ;  the  flesh  in  their 
coloring  appearing  hard  and  stiff,  instead  of 
expressing  a  pleasing  softness.  The  draperies  of 
those  early  painters,  and  particularly  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  concealed  the  limbs  of  the  figures,  without 
truth  or  elegance  of  choice ;  and  even  in  their  best 
masters  the  draperies  very  frequently  either  de¬ 
meaned  or  encumbered  the  figures.  (Weale.) 

dry  -nurse,  s.  [Eng.  dry,  and  nurse. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  woman  who  rears  a  child  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  breast. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  attends  on  another  in  sickness,  &c. 

“  Mrs.  Quickly  is  his  nurse,  or  his  drynurse,  or  his  cook, 
or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  i.  2. 

(2)  One  who  has  to  look  after  and  instruct 
another;  one  who  takes  charge  of,  brings  up,  or 
looks  after  another. 

“  Grand  caterer  and  drynurse  of  the  Church.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  371. 

II.  Mil. :  Applied  to  an  inferior  officer,  who  has 
to  instruct  his  superior  in  his  duties. 


dry  -nurse,  v.  i.  [Drynurse,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  up  or  rear  without  the  breast, 

“As  Romul»s  a  wolf  did  rear, 

So  he  was  drynursed  by  a  bear.” 

Butler:  Ht.Uibras. 

2.  Mil. :  (See  extract.) 

“  When  a  superior  officer  does  not  know  his  duty,  and  is 
instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  he  is  said  to  be  dry- 
nursed.  The  inferior  nurses  the  superior  as  a  drynurse 
rears  an  infant.” — Brewer:  Phrase  and  Fable. 


dry-o-bal'-an-ops,  s.  [Gr.  drus  (genit.  dryos)  — 
a  tree;  balanos= an  acorn;  and  opsis— sight,  ap¬ 
pearance.  {Worcester.)) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Dipteracese  (q.  v.).  They  are  natives  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  D.  camphora ,  or  aromatica, 
supplies  the  hard  camphor  or  Camphor-oil  of 
Borneo.  The  leaves  are  large  and  coriaceous.  There 
are  three  species. 


dry-o-pi-the-cus,  s.  [Gr.  drus  (genit.  dry  os)  = 
a  tree,  and pithekos=aa  ape.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  extinct  apes,  probably 
nearly  allied  to  the  living  gibbons.  They  are  found 
in  Miocene  deposits 
in  France.  They  are 
supposed  to  have 
been  frugivorous 
and  tree-climbing, 
equaling  man  in 
stature. 

dry  -rub,  v.  i 

[Eng.  dry,  and  rub.) 

To  make  clean  or 
polish  by  rubbing 
without  wetting. 

“  At  twelve  years  old 
the  sprightly 
youth  is  able 
To  turn  a  pan. 
cake,  or  dryrub 
a  table.” 

Anon,  in  Dodsley’s  Dryopithecus. 

Coll,  of  Poems. 


♦dry-rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dry-rub.] 


♦dry-rub’-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dry-rub.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pccrticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  clean 
or  polishing  by  rubbing  without  wetting. 

drys,  s.  [Dry,  a.] 

Masonry:  Fissures  in  a  stone  intersecting  it  at 
various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  rendering  it  unfit  to 
support  a  load.  {Ogilvie.) 

dry  -salt-er,  s.  [Eng.  dry,  and  salter. ] 

*1.  A  dealer  in  dried  and  salted  meats,  pickles, 
sauces,  &c. 

“Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  heard  by  ac¬ 
cident  of  a  drysalter,  who  had  acquired  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  and  a  large  fortune,  from  possessing  a  secret  thet 
had  enabled  him  to  send  out  to  the  Indies,  and  other  hot 
countries,  beef  and  pork,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  any  of  the  trade.  As  he  was  observed  to  pour  into 
each  cask  a  small  bottle  of  transparent  liqqor,  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  sea- 
salt.”—  Sir  W.  Fordyce:  On  the  Muriat.  Acid  (1790),  p.  7. 

2.  A  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  products,  &c. 

dry-salt  -er-y,  s.  [En g.  drysalter;  - y .] 

1.  The  goods  dealt  in  by  a  drysalter. 

2.  The  place  of  business  of  a  drysalter. 

dry  -shod,  a.  [Eng.  dry,  and  shod.)  Without 
having  the  feet  wetted  ;  dry-footed. 

“  Dry-shod,  o’er  sands,  twice  every  day, 

The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  9. 

dry -some,  a.  [Eng.  dry;  suff.  some  (q.  v.).J 
Rather  dry. 

dry  -Ster,  s.  [Eng.  dry;  suff.  ster  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  turning  and  dry¬ 
ing  the  grain  in  a  kiln. 

“  The  whole  roofe  and  symmers  of  that  said  kill  were 
consumed;  old  Robert  Baillie  being  dryster  that  day,  and 
William  Lundy,  at  that  tyme,  measter  of  the  mille.” — 
Lamont:  Diary,  pp.  179,  180. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a  bleach- 
field. 


“  Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky 
Wi’  Pate  Tamson  o’  the  Hill.” 

A.  Wilson:  Poems  (1816),  p.  3. 
*du-ad,  s.  [Lat.  dualis,  from  duo— two,  l  chang¬ 
ing  to  d  as  a  nominal  ending.]  The  union  of  two: 
the  number  two,  duality. 

du'-fjtl,  a.  &>  s.  [Lat.  dualis,  from  dwo=two.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  consisting  of  two  parts. 

“  Here  you  have  one-half  of  oar  dual  truth  ."—Tyndall: 
Frag  of  Science  (3d  ed. ),  vi.  118. 


fate,  fat,  far-b  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  qe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ou  =  kw. 


dualine 
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dubious 


2.  Gram. :  Expressing  the  number  two  or  duality ; 
a  term  applied  to  that  inflection  in  certain  lan¬ 
guages  of  a  verb,  adjective,  pronoun,  or  noun. 
Greek,  ^Sanscrit,  and  Gothic  had  dual  inflections ; 
English  also  had  dual  forms  for  the  personal 
pronouns.  Arabic  and  Lithuanian  still  preserve 
these  inflections.  As  the  idea  of  two  necessarily  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  a  larger  number,  the  dual  form  is 
older  than  the  plural. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  That  number  of  a  verb,  adjective,  &c., 
which  is  used  when  only  two  persons  or  things  are 
spoken  of. 

dual  personality,  s.  The  supposed  distinction, 
and  potentially  independent  action,  of  each  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheies ;  from  one  of  which,  the  left, 
arises  all  the  good  and  ennobling  aims  of  life,  while 
from  the  other  come  all  the  malevolent  influences. 

“Robert  Louis  Stevenson  vividly  portrayed  in  fiction  a 
character  who  was  in  turn  an  estimable  member  of  the 
community  and  again  a  creature  of  the  most  frightful 
impulses.  When  he  wrote  his  story  of  Dr.  Jeykyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  scientist  to  note  that 
the  author  had  portrayed  a  phase  of  life  which  has  a  real 
and  veritable  existence.  The  dual  personality  in  the  one 
body  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  novelist.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  “two  sides”  to  a  man’s  character,  which  are  as 
real  as  the  two  sides  of  a  coin,  are  represented  in  each  of 
us,  the  evil  side  controlled  by  the  responsible  side,  and 
held  in  abeyance  under  the  dominance  of  education  and 
heredity.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  on  occasion  the  case 
may  be  reversed.  The  uncontrollable  impulse  leading 
to  crime  may  represent  a  liberation  of  brain  phases  or 
activities  which  are  usually  repressed  and  held  well  in 
hand.  The  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  exercising  its  due  power  of  control,  keeps  our 
purely  animal  life  well  within  bounds  and  presents  us 
to  the  world  as  mild  and  benevolent  Jekylls.  Conversely, 
with  an  upward  burst  of  impulses  from  the  other  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  with  an  ungovernable  sweeping  away  of  the 
influence  of  the  reigning  half  of  the  brain,  we  lapse  into 
animal  Hydes.” — New  York  Journal,  Aug.  21,  1898. 

du  -al-ine,  du'-al-In,  s.  [Latin  duo= two,  aad 
Eng.,  &c.  (glycer)in  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  An  explosive  compound.  Carl  Ditmar 
inventor.  The  composition  is:  Nitro-glycerine,  50 
per  cent. ;  fine  sawdust.  30  Der  cent. ;  nitrate  of 
potassai20  per  cent. 

du'-3l-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  dual;  -ism.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dividing  or  division  into  two ;  a 
twofold  division. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phil. :  Any  system  which  admits  the  existence 
of  mind  as  distinct  from  matter.  (Opposed  to 
Monism,  q.  v.) 

“Haeckel  recognizes  but  one  force  in  Nature — the  me¬ 
chanical;  and  hence  he  calls  his  profession  of  faith 
Monism,  in  contradistinction  to  Dualism.,  which  implies 
a  belief  in  soul  or  spirit,  or  some  force  or  efficient  cause 
other  than  mechanical.” — Contemporary  Review. 

2.  Metaph.:  Any  system  which  differentiates  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  by  endowing  him  with  a 
soul. 

3.  Theol. :  That  system  which  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  world  by  supposing  two 
co-eternal  principles;  one  good,  the  other  evil; 
specially  Manicheanism  (q.  v.).  Dualism  has  al¬ 
ways  been  condemned  by  the  Christian  Church, 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  brought  about  by 
Satar  ic  agency,  is  in  reality  a  modified  species  of 
dualism.  The  raison  d  &tre  of  dualism  cannot  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  was  for  a  short  time  a  Manichean :  “  There 
can  be  no  more  difficult  question  than  this,  If  God 
be  all-powerful,  how  comes  it  there  is  so  much  evil 
in  the  world,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  it?” 

4.  Phys. :  The  theory  that  each  cerebral  hemi¬ 
sphere  acts  independently  of  the  other. 

du  -g,l-Ist,  *du  -^.1-list,  s.  [Eng.  dual;  -ist.) 

1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dualism  ;  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  dualism. 

*2.  One  who  holds  two  offices. 

du-31-is-tic,  a.  [Eng.  dualist;  -ic.] 

1.  Consisting  of  two  parts;  twofold.  The  dualis- 
tic  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  Anaxagoras  and 
Plato  held  that  there  were  two  principles  in  nature, 
the  one  active  and  the  other  passive. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dualism 
dualistic  system,  s. 

Cliem.:  The  view  that  salts  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  two  binary  compounds. 

du-al-I-tjf,  *du-al-i-tie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dualitas, 
from  Lat.  dualis=dua\,  from  dv,o=t  wo.l  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  two  or  twofold ;  double  divis¬ 
ion. 

“This dualitie after  determinacion,  is  founden  in  every 
creature.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love ,  bk.  ii.t  §  14. 

*dualm  (u  as  w),  *dwalm,  *dwaum,  s.  [Prob. 

connected  with  Eng.  qualm  (q.  v.j.] 

1.  A  swoon. 


2.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

“  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be, 

The  wife  took  a  dwam,  and  lay  down  to  die; 

She  mained  and  she  grained  out  of  dolour  and  pain.” 

Ritson:  S.  Songs,  i.  129. 

*dualm-fng  (uasw),  *dwaum-ing,  s.  [Eng. 

dualm ;  -ing.\ 

1.  A  swoon. 

“  To  the  ground  aH  mangit  fell  scho  doun, 

And  lay  ane  lang  time  in  ane  dodely  swown, 

Or  ony  speche  or  word  sho  mycht  f  urth  bringe 
Yet  thus  at  last  said  eftir  his  dualmyng." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  78,  18. 

2.  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  failure  of 
light ;  the  fall  of  evening 

“  Ae  evening,  just  ’bout  dwauming  o’  the  light, 

An  auld-like  carle  steppit  in,  bedeen.” 

Shirrefs:  Poems,  p.  144. 

du  -ar-chjf,  *du  -ar  chie,  s.  [Gr.  duo= two, 
and  archo=  to  rule,  to  govern.]  Government  by 
two  ;  the  rule  of  two  persons. 

“  A  duarchie  in  the  Church  being  inconsistent  with  a 
monarchie  in  the  State.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  III.  ii.  3. 

dub  *doub,  *dobben,  *dubben,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

dubban;  cogn.  with  O.  Sw.  dubba= to  strike; 
Icel.  dubba.  Perhaps  a  variant  of  dab  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  confer  knighthood  upon  by  a  blow  of  a  sword 
on  the  shoulder ;  to  create  a  knight. 

“Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  title  of  knight  is  generally  added. 

“  Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade, 

‘St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight.’  ”  Scott:  Marmion,  vii.  12. 

*3.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

“Horn  he  dubbedede  to  knighte.” 

King  Horn,  499. 

4.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity,  rank,  or  charac¬ 
ter  upon. 

“  Our  brother  dubbed  them  gentlewomen.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

IT  It  lias  now  an  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  it. 

5.  Followed  by  with ;  to  invest. 

“  To  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

♦6.  To  dress,  to  adorn,  to  array. 

“Kir  hed  was  gayly  dubed  and  dyght.” 

Seven  Sages,  8,233. 

*7.  To  adorn,  to  ornament. 

“Alle  the  robes  ben  afrayed  alle  abouten  and  dubbed 
fulle  of  precious  stones.” — Maundeville,  p.  233. 

8.  (See  extract.) 

“  Dock-fighters  trim  the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  comb 
and  gills  of  the  cocks,  and  the  birds  are  then  said  to  be 
dubbed.” — Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  98. 

*9.  To  strike,  to  knock  about. 

“  He  dubs  his  club  about  their  pates.” 

Warner.  Albions  England,  bk.  ii.,  c.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  To  dress  off  or  make  smooth,  or  of  an 
even  and  level  surface. 

“  To  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it  smooth  with 
my  adze.” — De  Foe :  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Leather -dressing :  To  rub  or  dress  leather  with 
dubbing. 

3.  To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  striking  it  with 
teasles. 

4.  Plastering :  To  fill  up  with  coarse  stuff  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  previous  to  finishing 
it  off  with  plaster. 

1J  (1)  To  dub  a  fly :  To  dress  or  make  up  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  for  fishing. 

*(2)  To  dub  a  knight:  He  who  drank  a  large  pota¬ 
tion  of  wine  or  other  liquor  on  his  knees  to  the 
health  of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight,  and  retained  his  title  for  the 
evening. 

(3)  To  dub  out: 

Plastering :  To  bring  an  uneven  surface  to  a  plane 
by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  lath,  or  other  matter  to 
the  wall  beneath. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  beat,  as  a  drum. 

“Who  follow  drummes  beffire  they  knowe  the  dubbe.” 
— Gascoigne:  Fruites  of  War. 

2.  To  make  a  noise,  as  that  of  a  drum. 

“Now  the  drum  dubs.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 

*dub  (1),  s.  [Dub,  v.]  A  blow,  a  knock,  a  stroke. 

“  As  skillful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  U.  i. 


dub  (2),  s.  [Fr.  dot).] 

1.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water ;  a  puddle. 

“He 

Ane  standand  stank  semyt  for  to  be, 

Or  than  a  smoith  pule,  or  dub,  loun  and  fare.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  243,  8. 

2.  A  gutter ;  foul  water  thrown  out. 

3.  (PI.) :  Dirt,  mire, 
dub-skelper,  s.  (Eng.) 

1.  One  who  gets  over  the  road  whether  it  be  clean 
or  foul ;  a  rambling  fellow. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  a  rambling  fellow. 

“  Ghaists  indeed  !  I’ll  warrant  it’s  some  idle  dub-skelper 
frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o’  yoursels  on  nae 
honest  errand.” — Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  ch.  xxviii. 

dfi  -bash,  dfi  -bhash,  s.  [Dobhash.] 
dubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dub,  v.] 
dub  -ber  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dub;  - er .]  One  who  dubs, 
dub'-ber  (2),  s.  [Hind,  dubbah .]  A  leathern 
bottle  or  vessel,  made  of  thin,  untanned  goat-skins, 
and  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &c. 

dub'-bing,  *dob-bynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 

[Dub,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  creating  a  knight; 
knighthood. 

“  A  prince  longeth  for  to  do 
The  gode  knightes  dobbynge.” 

Shoreham,  p.  6. 


2.  The  act  of  investing  with  any  dignity,  rank,  or 
character. 

*3.  Dress,  apparel,  array. 


“  His  crown  and  his  kinges  array, 

And  his  dubbing  he  did  oway.” 

Holy  Land,  p.  130. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Carp. :  The  act  of  dressing  off  smooth  with  an 
adze. 

2.  Leather  Manuf. :  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and  tal¬ 
low  which  is  used  to  protect  leather  against  the 
action  of  water.  It  is  rubbed  into  the  hide  after 
currying,  and  is  also  freely  used  upon  the  hose  of 
fire-engines  and  the  boots  of  persons  exposed  to 
wet.  Another  recipe :  Resin,  2  pounds ;  tallow,  1 
pound;  train-oil,  1  gallon.  Also  called  Daubing. 

2.  Plast.:  Filling  up  with  coarse  stuff  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  face  of  a  wall  previous  to  finishing  it 
with  plaster. 


dubbing-out,  s. 

Plast. :  A  system  of  bringing  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  slate,  lath,  or 
other  matters,  to  the  wall  beneath.  A  projection 
may  be  made  on  a  wall  by  the  same  means ;  pieces 
being  attached  to  the  wall  and  covered  with  plaster 
brought  to  shape  by  the  trowel. 


dubbing-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for  paring  down 
to  an  even  surface.  An  adze. 


dubhe,s.  [Arab.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  1)4,  called  also 
Alpha  Ursce  Majoris. 

*du-bi-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dubius= doubtful;  per¬ 
haps  only  an  error  for  dubitate  (q.  v.).l  [Dubious.] 
To  doubt,  to  hesitate ;  to  feel  dpubt  or  Hesitation. 

*du  -bi-e-ty,  s.  [Lat.  dubietas,  from  dubius= 
doubtful.]  Doubt,  doubtfulness,  hesitation,  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

“A  state  of  dubiety  and  suspense  is  ever  accompanied 
with  uneasiness.” — Richardson. 

*du-bi-os  -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  dubiosus,  from  dubius 
=doubtful.] 

1.  Doubt,  doubtfulness,  dubiety. 

“These  relations  ...  do  stir  up  ingenuous  dubi- 
osities  unto  experiment.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  doubtful  or  uncertain  point  or  matter. 

“Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for 

certainties.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

du  -bi-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  dubius,  dubiosus ,  from  duo 
=two.] 

I.  Of  persons:  Unsettled,  doubtful,  or  wavering 
in  mind ;  not  determined. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Uncertain,  unsettled,  undetermined,  doubtful, 
open  to  question. 

“  Resolved  the  dubious  point  and  sentence  gave.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Of  which  the  result  or  issue  is  uncertain ;  doubt¬ 
ful. 


“  Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its 
outskirts, 

Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to¬ 
morrow.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
■>cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dubiously 
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duck 


•3.  Not  well  or  satisfactorily  known 

“Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 

A  herald  one,  the  dubious  coast  to  view.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  99,  100. 

4.  Not  clear  or  plain ;  causing  doubt,  hesitation, 
or  uncertainty. 

“  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave,  by  dubious  light.” 

Milton:  P.  A.,  ii.  1,041,  1,042. 

du  -bl-ous-lsr,  adv.  [Eu g.  dubious ; -ly.]  Doubt¬ 
fully;  with  doubt  or  hesitation  ;  uncertainty. 

“  Authors  write  often  dubiously,  even  in  matters  wherein 
Is  expected  a  strict  definite  truth.’  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors. 

du'-bl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dubious ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dubious ;  doubt¬ 
fulness,  uncertainty,  hesitation. 

“She  speaks  with  dubiousness,  not  with  the  certainty  of 
a  goddess.” — Broome. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  issue  or  event. 

*du’-blt~3,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dubitabilis ,  from  dubito 

=  to  doubt,  from  dubius  =  doubtful.]  Doubtful, 
uncertain ;  open  to  or  admitting  of  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion. 

“The  ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  being  at 
least  dubitable.” — Dr.  H.  More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 

p.  25. 

*du-blt-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  dubitab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Doubtfully,  uncertainly. 

*du-bit-an-9jf,  s.  [  Lat.  dubitans,  pr.  par.  of 
dubito= to  doubt.]  Doubt,  hesitation,  uncertainty, 
doubtfulness. 

“They  are  most  fully  without  all  dubitancy  resolved 
that  all  the  joys  of  heaven  are  forfeited  by  this  choice.” — 
Hammond:  Sermons,  vi. 

*du-blt-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dubitatum,  sup.  of  dubito 
=to  doubt.]  To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  to  waver. 

“If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  dubitating,  and  not 
come.” — Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*du-blt-a-tlng,  a.  [Dubitate,  r.]  Hesitating, 
doubtful. 

*du-bit-a-tlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dubitating ;  -ly.] 
Hesitatingly,  doubtfully ;  witn  hesitation  or  doubt. 

“Answered  dubitatingly.” — Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Cromwell,  iii.  194. 

*du-bit-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  dubitatio,  from  dubito 
=to  doubt ;  Fr.  dubitation;  Sp.  dubitacion.]  Doubt, 
hesitation,  uncertainty. 

“To  which  without  dubitation  he  does  peremptorily 
adhere.” — Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pi.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

*du-blt-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  dubitativus,  from  du¬ 
bitatum,  sup.  of  dubito=to  doubt;  Fr.  dubitatif; 
Sp  &  ltal.  dubitativo.]  Tending  to  doubt. 

•du'-blar,  s.  [Doubles.]  Alarge  dish;  a  charger. 

“  My  berne,  scho  sayis,  hes  of  hir  awin, — 

Dischis  and  dublaris  nyne  or  ten.” 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  158. 

dfi-bcis'-in  (bois  as  bwa§),s.  [Hod  Lat.  du- 
bois(ia) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -in.'] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  Duboisia 
myoporoides.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Hyos- 
cyamine,  C17H23NO3. 

du'-C9.1,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ducalis= pertaining 
to  a  leader,  dux  (genit.  ducis)—a  leader.]  [Duke.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke. 

“A  blue  riband  or  a  ducal  coronet.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

du  -c^il-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ducal;  -ly.]  In  manner 
of  a  duke ;  in  relation  to  a  duke,  or  a  ducal  family. 

duc'-at,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ltal.  ducato= a  ducat,  a 
duchy,  from  Low  Lat.  ducatus=a  duchy,  so  called 
from  the  fact 
that  when  first 
coined  in  the 


iste  ducatus.” 

Sp.  &  Port,  du- 
cado.] 

Comm. :  The 
name  of  a  coin  current  in  several  countries.  It  is 
no  16nger  the  monetary  unit  in  any  country  It 
was  formerly  a  favorite  coin  with  the  Dutch,  and, 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  pieces  struck,  they 
were  sought  for  and  imitated  by  several  other 
countries,  and  especially  Russia.  Ducats  now 
everywhere  circulate  at  a  valuation,  where  they 
circulate  at  all,  or  are  bought  and  sold  simply  as 
bullion.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  known : 


Duchy  of  Apu¬ 
lia,  about  A.  D. 
1140,  ducats 
bore  the  1  e- 
gend,  “  Sit  tibi, 
Christe  datus, 
quern  tu  regis. 


(1)  The  gold  ducat  of  Holland,  weighing  3-494 
grammes,  ’983  fine,  value  9s.  414 d.  sterling,  or  about 
$2.33. 

a  The  gold  ducat  of  Russia,  which  is  of  pre- 
y  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value  as  the 
Dutch  ducat. 

(3)  The  gold  ducat  of  Austria-Hungary,  weighing 
3‘4904  grammes,  ’986  fine,  value  9s.  42£d.,  or  $2.34. 

(4)  The  gold  ducat  of  Sweden,  weighing  3-486 
grammes,  -9766  fine,  value  9s.  3%d.,  or  $2.31. 

(5)  The  gold  ducat  of  Hamburg,  valued  at  5 
marks  banco,  or  7s.  5d.,  or  $1.85. 

(6)  The  silver  ducat  of  Sicily,  weight  22’943 
grammes,  ‘833  fine,  value  3s.  4%d.,  or  84  cents. 

diic-at-oon',  duc-at-one,  s.  [Fr.  ducaton,  from 
ducat— a  ducat  (q.  v.).] 

Commerce  : 

1.  An  old  silver  coin,  worth  about  5s.  32£d.  ster¬ 
ling,  or  $1.27,  sometimes  found  still  circulating  in 
the  Netherlands. 

2.  A  silver  coin  current  in  Parma,  value  4s.  3d.,  or 
about  $1.00.  Called  also  a  Scudo  (q.  v.). 

“What  mean  the  elders  else,  those  kirk  dragoons, 
Made  up  of  ears  and  ruffs  like  Ducatons?” 

Cleaveland:  Poems  (1651). 

duc  -da-me,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  This  word  is 
only  used  in  the  following  passage,  and  is  described 
by  Jaques  as  “  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into 
a  circle.” 

“  Ducddme,  ducdame,  ducdame; 

Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 

An’  if  he  will  come  to  me.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

du-ge§  te  -cum,  phr.  [Lat.  =  you  shall  bring 
with  you.] 

Laiv:  A  writ  commanding  any  person  to  attend 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  bring  with  him  all  documents, 
writings,  or  evidences  required  in  a  suit. 

diigh  -ess,  s.  [Fr.  duchesse;  O.  Fr.  ducesse,  fem. 
of  duc=a  duke  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke;  a 
lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

2.  Build. :  A  roofing  slate,  in  size  24  inches  by  16. 
dugh’-jt,  s.  [Fr.  ducM,  from  Low  Lat.  ducatus, 
from  dux— a  leader.]  The  territory,  jurisdiction, 
or  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  a  dukedom. 

duck  (1),  s.  [Dut.  doek  —  linen  cloth,  canvas; 
Dan.  dwgr= cloth  ;  Sw.  duk;  Icel.  dukr ;  Ger.  tuch.] 
Fabric :  A  species  of  flax  fabric  lighter  and  finer 
than  canvas. 

“Some  were,  as  usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck.’’ — Hardy:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  ch. 
ix.,  p.  127. 

duck  (2),  *docke,  *doke,  *duke,  s.  [Lit.=a 
diver  ;  the  final  e=A.  S.  -a  suff.,  denoting  the  agent, 
as  in  hunt-a=a  hunter;  from  Mid.  Eng.  ducken=to 
dive.]  [Duck,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling  the 
motion  of  a  duck  in  water. 

“  Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod.” 

Milton:  Comus,  960,  961. 

*3.  A  bow. 

“As  it  is  also  their  generall  custome  scarcely  to  salute 
any  man,  yet  may  they  neither  omitte  crosse,  nor  carved 
statue,  without  a  religious  duck." — Discov.  of  New  World, 

p.  128. 

4.  A  game  in  which  a  small  stone,  placed  on  a 
larger,  is  to  be  hit  off  by  the  player  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance. 

5.  The  same  as  Duck’s-egg  (q.  v.). 

“Five  wickets  for  eighty-one,  Mr.  Wilson’s  contribu¬ 
tion  being  a  duck." — London  Echo. 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  The  popular  name  given  to  various  Anatidse, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  two  sub-families 
Anatinse  and  Fuligulinse.  The  former  are  called,  by 
Swainson,  River  ducks,  or  sometimes  also  True 
clucks,  and  the  latter  Sea  ducks.  A  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  into  Sea  ducks  and  Pond  ducks  had  long  ago 
been  made  by  Willughby,  who,  however,  admitted 
that  for  it  “we  are  beholden  to  Mr.  Johnson.”  The 
Anatinse  have  the  bill  broad  and  lengthened,  the 
nostrils  basal,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  hinder 
toe  slightly  lobed.  The  Fuligulinse  have  the  hinder 
toe  very  broad.  The.  Anatinse,  or  True  ducks,  are 
migratory  birds,  coming  and  going  in  large  flocks* 
They  build  near  fresh-wafer  lakes,  placing  the  nest 
among  reeds,  sedges,  &c.,  or  sometimes  in  hollow 
trees. 

2.  A  book-name  for  the  family  Anatidse,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  ducks  properly  so  called,  contains 
the  Geese,  the  Swans,  &c.  [An.vtid.e.  1 
IT  A  lame  duck:  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  de¬ 
faulter. 

duck-and-drake,  ducks  and  drakes,  s.  A  pop¬ 
ular  name  for  a  game  in  which  a  flat  piece  of  stone, 


slate,  &c.,  is  thrown  so  as  to  skip  along  the  surface 
of  water.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  name  formerly 
given  to  this  puerile  amusement. 

“Epostracismus.  Rusus  quo  testulam  aut  lamellam 
give  lapillum  distringunt  super  aquae  sequor,  numerum- 
que  saltuum,  quos  facit  priusquam  desidat,  ineunt:  vic¬ 
toria  penes  ilium  relicta,  qui  saltuum  multitudine  superet. 
[“  Epostracismus:  A  game  in  which  a  small  shell,  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  or  a  flat  stone  is  projected  along  the  face 
of  the  water  and  the  number  of  skips  it  makes  before  it 
sinks  noted:  the  victory  is  his  who  makes  the  greatest 
number  of  skips.”]  Greek,  Epostrakismos.  A  kind  of 
sport  or  play  with  an  oister  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into 
the  water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  &c.  It  is 
called  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  half-penie  cake.  — 
Nomenclator.  {Fares.) 

To  make  ducks  and  drakes  of:  To  squander,  to 
waste,  to  throw  away  foolishly. 

*duck-and-drake,  v.  t.  To  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of ;  to  squander. 

“  Duck-and-drake  it  away  for  a  frolic.” — Gentleman  In¬ 
structed,  p.  18. 

duck-ant,  s. 

Zobl.:  A  species  of  Termes.or  white  ant,  a  native 
of  Jamaica.  The  duck-ants  nestle  in  clusters  on 
trees. 

duck-bill,  s.  [Duckbill.] 

duck-billed,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that  of  a 
duck ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Ornithorhynchus 
(q.  v.j. 

duck-bills,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  broad- 
toed  shoes  worn  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

duck-havver,  s. 

Bot. :  Bromus  mollis.  ( Britten  &  Holland  ) 

duck-hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Moor  Buzzard  (q.  v.). 
duck-meat,  duck’s-meat,  duke’s-meat,  s. 
Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  Lem¬ 
na,  especially  Lemna  minor.  [Lemnacea:.] 
duck-mole,  s.  [Duckbill.] 
duck-mud,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Confervas, 
and  other  delicate  green-spored  Algae.  ( Britten  <6 
Holland.) 

duck-pond,  s.  A  pond  in  a  farm-yard. 

Duck-pond  weed : 

Bot. :  Lemna  minor.  ( Britten  <&  Holland .) 

duck-weed,  s.  [Duckweed.] 
duck-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  Red  wheat,  a  Kentish  word  in  Cotgrave’s 
time.  ( Halliwell .) 

duck-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  alba.  ( Britten  <Sb  Holland.) 

duck’s-bill.s.  [Duckbill.] 

Print. :  A  tongue  cut  in  a  piece  of  stout  paper  and 
pasted  bn  the  tympan  at  the  bottom  of  the  tympan- 
sheet,  to  support  the  paper  when  laid  on  the 
tympan,  used  in  hand  and  job  presses. 

Duck1  s-bill  bit:  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace.  It  has  no  lip,  but  the  screw-cylin¬ 
der  which  forms  the  barrel  of  the  tool  terminates 
in  a  rounded  portion  whose  edge  is  sharpened  to 
form  the  cutter. 

Duck’ s-bill  limpet : 

ZoOl.:  Parmophorus,  a  genus,  of  Gasteropods  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Fissurellidse.  The  animal  is 
very  large  compared  with  its  shell,  which  is  oblong, 
smooth,  and  white,  but  without  perforation  or 
notch,  and  is  permanently  covered  by  the  mantle 
of  the  animal,  which  is  black.  It  inhabits  shallow 
water,  under  stones.  Ten  species  are  described 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  &c. 
duck’s-egg,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  egg  of  a  duck. 

2.  Cricket:  No  score,  the  figure  0. 

duck’s-foot.s. 

Botany : 

1.  Alchemilla  vulgaris ,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 

( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  Podophyllum,  a  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants.  [Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Duck' s- foot  propeller :  A  collapsing  and  expand¬ 
ing  propeller  which  offers  but  little  resistance  in 
the  non-effective  motion,  but  expands  to  its  full 
breadth  in  delivering  the  effective  stroke,  forming 
a  kind  of  folding  oar,  which  opens  to  act  against 
the  water  when  pushed  outward,  and  closes  when 
drawn  back  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  idea 
was  taken  from  the  foot  of  a  duck,  ,and  was  first 
tried  by  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

duck  (3 ),s.  [E.  Fries,  dok,  dokke= a  doll;  Dan. 
dukke ;  Sw.  docka;  O.  H.  Ger.  tochd  ( Skeat ).]  A 
pet,  a  darling ;  a  term  of  endearment,  fondness,  or 
admiration. 

“  Will  you  buy  any  tape  or  lace  for  your  cap, 

My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw, 
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duck,  *douken,  *duken,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  duiken 
—to  stoop,  dive;  Dan.  dukke= to  duck  or  plunge; 
Sw.  dyka;  Ger.  tauchen .] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. .  To  dive;  to  dip  or  plunge  the  head  in 
water. 

“  Thou  art  wickedly  devout; 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  bob  the  head,  to  drop  the  head  like  a  duck. 

2.  To  bow,  to  cringe. 

“  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.” 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  dip,  plunge,  or  thrust  under  water, 
and  suddenly  withdraw. 

“  The  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  some- 
times  beaten,  sometimes  ducked.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bow,  to  bend  down,  to  stoop. 

“  When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  hears 
The  bullets  whistling  round  his  ears, 

Will  ducw  nis  neaa  aside.”  Swift. 

If  To  duck  up  : 

Naut. :  To  clear  or  haul  a  sail  out  of  any  position 
which  interferes  with  the  heirasman’s  view, 
duck  -bill,  s.  [Eng.  duck,  and  bill.'] 

Zobl. :  Ornithorhynchus  anatinus,  also  called  the 
Duck-mole,  Water-mole,  or  Duck-billed  Platypus,  a 
genus  of  mam¬ 
mals  peculiar  to 
Australia  and  the 
neighboring 
islands.  It  is  of 
all  animals  which 
suckle  their 
young  the  most 
like  a  bird.  Ithas 
a  rather  flat  body 
of  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length, 
and  the  head  and 
snout  greatly  re¬ 
semble  those  of  a 
duck,  whence  the 
popular  name; 
the  feet  are 
webbed  and  flat, 
tail  short,  broad, 
and  flat.  [Ornithorhynchus,  Platypus.] 
ducked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Duck,  a.] 
duck -er,  s.  [Eng.  duck;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dives  or  ducks  into  the  water. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cringer. 

“  No,  dainty  duckers, 

Up  with  your  three-piled  spirits,  your  wrought  valors.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  iv.  L 

diick'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Duck,  a.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  in  water. 

“  After  which  the  ceremony  of  ducking  was  not  omitted.” 
— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  bowing,  bending  the  head,  or 
cringing. 

“  Let  him  scoffingly  call  it  cringing  or  ducking.” — State 
Trials;  Abp.  Laud  (an.  1640). 

ducking-pond,  s.  Formerly  this  was  a  com¬ 
mon  adjunct  to  any  place  where  a  number  of  habi¬ 
tations  were  collected  together,  and  was  in  general 
use  for  the  summary  punishment  of  petty  offenders 
of  various  descriptions. 

“This  was  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another, 
Until  the  ducking-pond  made  him  a  brother.” 

Satur  against  Hypocrites  (1689).  (Nares.) 

ducking-stool,  s.  A  kind  of  stool  or  chair  on 
which  scolds  were  tied  and  ducked.  [Cucking- 

STOOL.] 

“Reclaim  the  obstinately  opprobrious  and  virulent 
woman,  and  make  the  ducking-stool  more  useful.”— Addi¬ 
son.  Freeholder. 

duck  -legged,  a.  [Eng.  duck,  and  legged .]  Hav¬ 
ing  short,  waddling  legs, 

“  Ducklegged ,  short  waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 

That  she  must  rise  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss.” 

Dnjden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

duck  -ling,  *doke-linge,  s.  [Eng.  duck  (2),  s., 
and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  young  duck;  the  brood 
of  the  duck. 

“  Ducklings,  though  hatched  and  led  by  a  hen,  if  she 
brings  them  to  tho  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  presently 
leave  her,  and  in  they  go.” — Ray;  On  the  Creation. 

*duc-koy',  v.  t.  [Decoy.]  To  decoy,  to  entice, 
to  allure. 

“With  this  he  duckoys  little  fishes,  and  preys  upon 
them.” — Grew. 
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*duc-k<Sy’,  s.  [Decoy,  s.]  A  decoy,  a  snare,  au 
allurement. 

“Seducers  have  found  it  the  most  compendious  way 
to  their  designs,  to  lead  captive  Billy  women,  and  make 
them  the  duckoys  to  their  whole  family.” — More:  Decay  of 
Piety. 

duck  -town-ite,  s.  [From  Ducktown,  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  blackish  copper  ore,  probably  only  a 
mixture,  grains  of  pyrite  being  visihle  through  the 
mass,  and  also  a  softer  gray  mineral,  which  is 
probably  chalcocite.  (Dana.) 

duck  -vreed,  s.  [Eng.  duck,  and  weed.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  general  name  for  the  species  of  Lemna,  more 
especially  Lemna  minor.  Also  called  Duck-meat 
(q.  v.). 

“What  we  call  duckweed  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a 
thyme  leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green;  and  putteth  forth  a 
little  string  into  the  water,  far  from  the  bottom.” — 
Bacon. 

2.  (PI.)  :  One  of  the  two  English  names  given  by 
Lindley  to  his  order  Lemnaceae,  the  other  being 
Lemnads. 

duct,  s.  [Lat.  ductus=a  leading  or  guiding,  a 
pipe ;  duco=to  lead  or  draw.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Guidance,  direction,  lead. 

“This  doctrine  leaves  nothing  to  us  but  only  to  obey 
our  fate,  to  follow  the  duct  of  the  stars.” — Hammond. 

II.  Tech. :  A  tube,  canal,  or  passage  by  which  a 
fluid  or  other  substance  is  conveyed  or  conducted; 
used — 

1.  Anat.:  One  of  the  vessels  or  canals  by  which 
the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c.,  are  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Tubular  vessels  marked  by  trans¬ 
verse  lines  or  dots.  They  constitute  one  of  the  two 
principal  kinds  of  vascular  tissue,  the  other  being 
spiral  vessels,  of  which,  however,  four  varieties  of 
them — viz.,  the  closed,  the  annular,  the  reticulated, 
and  the  scalariform  ducts«-are  modifications.  An¬ 
other  type  of  duct,  called  Dotted  ducts,  constitutes 
bothrenchyma  (q.  v.).  (Lindley.) 

*duct'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ductibilis,  from  ductus, 
pa.  par.  of  duco— to  lead,  to  draw.]  The  same  as 
Ductile  (q.  v.). 

“It  [iron]  is  malleable  and  ductible  with  difficulty.”— 
Fuller:  Worthies,  Shropshire. 

duct'-ile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ductilis=e&‘>y  to  be 
led;  duco— to  lead.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  or  wire. 

“  Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold.” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  32. 

*2.  Pliant,  capable  of  being  molded. 

“The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mold.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  208. 

*3.  Flexible,  pliable. 

“The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  vi.  211. 

*11.  Fig. :  Tractable,  pliable ;  yielding  to  persua¬ 
sion  or  advice. 

“Their  designing  leaders  cannot  desire  a  more  ductil 
and  easy  people  to  work  upon.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

If  For  the  difference  between  ductile  and  docile, 
see  Docile. 

duct'-lle-ly,  adv.  [English  ductile;  -ly.]  In  a 
ductile  manner. 

diict'-ile-ness,  duct-il-ness,  s.  [Eng .ductile; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ductile;  ductility, 
pliableness. 

“  I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
The  ductileness,  the  application, 

The  wholesomeness,  the  ingenuity. 

From  rust,  from  soil,  from  fire  ever  free.” 

Donne:  Elegy  18. 

duct-ll-im'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  ductili(ty),  and  Gr. 
metron— a  measure.] 

Metal. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M  Regnier 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  ductility  of  metals. 
The  metal  to  be  tested  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
blows  from  a  mass  of  iron  of  given  weight  attached 
to  a  lever,  and  the  effect  produced  is  shown  upon  a 
graduated  arc. 

duct-11  -I-ty,  s.  [Latin  ductilis  =  easily  led, 
ductile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Yellow  color  and  ductility  are  properties  of  gold.” — 
Watts :  Logic. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  pliant  or  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  advice. 

“  There  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility  in  the 
human  understanding.” — Burke;  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Laws. 
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II.  Metal. :  The  quality  of  adaptedness  for  draw 
ing  into  wire ;  as  malleability  is  for  being  beaten 
into  leaves.  The  order  of  metals  in  these  two  re¬ 
spects  is  as  follows :  Ductility— Gold,  Silver,  Plat¬ 
inum,  Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Nickel; 
Malleability— Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  Platinum, 
Lead,  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Nickel.  The  less  ductile  soft 
metals,  such  as  magnesium,  which  cannot  be  drawn, 
are  converted  into  wire  by  the  process  of  pressing 
or  squirting. 

*duc’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ductio,  from  ductus,  pa. 
par.  of  duco.]  Leading,  guidance. 

“  The  meanly  wise  and  common  ductions  of  bemisted 
nature.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  66. 

due  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  ductus,  pa.  par.  of  duco.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  leader,  a  guide.  _ 

2.  Calico-print. :  A  gauge  or  straight-edge  to  re¬ 
move  superfluous  material,  as  one  on  _  the  color- 
roller  of  a  calico-printing  machine,  inking-rollers, 
&c.  [Doctor.] 

ductor-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  to  conduct  ink  to  another  roller 
or  cylinder. 

*duc'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  ductura,  from  ductus,  pa. 
par.  of  duco.]  Guidance,  leading,  direction. 

“  So  far  as  tne  ducture  of  common  reason,  scripture, 
and  experience  will  direct  our  enquiries.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  v.  109. 

*duc'-tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat.:  A  duct  (q.  v.). 

dud,  s.  [Gael.,  a  rag.] 

1.  A  rag ;  generally  in  the  plural. 

“  ‘Every  dad  bids  another  good  day,’  Scotch  proverb, 
spoken  of  people  in  rags  and  tatters.” — Kelly,  p.  109. 

2.  (PI.) :  Clothing  generally,  especially  such  as  is 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

“  Rest  o’  the  siller  when  Ailie  has  had  her  new  gown, 
and  the  bairns  thair  bits  o’  duds.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxvi. 

dud-dle,  s  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dish,  with  two 
ears,  turned  out  of  solid  wood. 

dud  -dle,  dud-dy,  a.  [Gael,  dudach.]  Ragged. 

“For  there  isna  a  wheen  duddie  bairns  to  be  crying 
after  ane.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxx. 

dud’-dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duddy ;  -ness.]  Ragged¬ 
ness. 

dude,  s.  [Etym.  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  child’s  pronunciation  of  good.]  A 
word  coined  a  few  years  ago  as  a  slang  expression 
(but  now,  by  constant  use,  dignified  into  semi- 
respectability)  to  designate  a  brainless  fop,  whose 
whole  business  and  aim  in  life  are  like  those  of 
Carlyle’s  dandy — to  wear  clothes. 

dudg  e-on  (1),  *dud-gin,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  un¬ 
known.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  root  of  the  box-tree,  apparently  because  it 
is  curiously  marked. 

“Turners  and  cutlers,  if  I  mistake  not  the  matter,  do® 
call  this  wood  dudgeon,  wherewith  they  make  dudgeon, 
hafted  daggers.” — Gerarde:  Herball,  p.  1410. 

2.  The  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

“On  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  small  dagger. 

“It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon. 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  with  waving  or  crispy  lines  or  mark 
ings. 

“The  root  [of  box]  is  dudgin  and  full  of  worke.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Made  of  box-wood. 

“The  dudgin  hafte  that  is  at  the  dudgin  dagger.” 

Lyly:  Mother  Bombie,  S.  C. 

*dudgeon- dagger,  s.  A  small  dagger.  (Kersey.) 

*dudgeon-haft,  *dudgin-hafte,  s.  A  dagger 

haft  made  of  box-wood. 

dudgeon-hafted,  a.  Having  the  haft  made  of 
box-wood. 

dudg  e-on  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  dychan  —  a  jeer, 
dygen= malice,  resentment]. 

A.  As  subst,:  Anger,  resentment,  ill-will,  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  Civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 

And  inen  fell  out  they  knew  not  why.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Rude,  rough,  unpolished. 

“Though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon 
I  would  not  be  an  ass.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Captain,  ii.  L 


bin  boy-  pout,  jiwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist  ph  -  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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due,  *dewe,  *duwe,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  deu 
masc.,  deue  fem. ;  Fr.  da,  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  debvoir 
=Fr.  devoir =to  owe=Lat.  debeo. ]  [Debt.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Owed  or  owing  from  one  person  to  another ;  as, 
A  sum  of  money  is  due. 

“  Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew.” 

Shakesp . .  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  Morally  owed  or  owing  from  one  to  another ; 
that  ought  to  be  paid,  redeemed,  or  done  by  one  to 
another. 

“  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,  where  causes  are  well 
handled  and  fair  pleaded.” — Bacon. 

3.  Owing  the  origin,  existence,  or  cause  to,  de- 

Eendent  or  consequent  on,  occasioned  or  effected 
y ;  arising  from.  (Followed  by  to.) 

“  The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part  due  to 
some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  spirit.” — Boyle. 

4.  Proper,  fit,  becoming,  suitable,  appropriate. 

“  To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  70. 

5.  Right,  fit,  proper. 

“  One  born  out  of  due  time.” — 1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

*6.  Exact. 

“  Beating  the  ground  in  so  due  time,  as  no  dancer  can 
observe  better  measure.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

7.  That  ought  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time ;  bound 
to  arrive ;  as,  A  train  ip  due  at  eight  o’clock. 

*8.  Belonging. 

“  I  am  due  to  a  woman.” 

Shakesp..  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*9.  Direct,  straight. 

“Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  (ProL) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Exactly,  directly. 

“  There  lies  your  way,  due  west.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 
*2.  Punctually,  exactly. 

“  And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared 
For  dinner  savory  fruits.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  803,  304. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  owed  or  owing;  that  which  one 
ought  to  pay,  render,  or  perform  to  or  for  another 
of  right,  custom  or  contract. 

“  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  is  thy 
due,  and  thy  sons’  due.” — Lev.  x.  13. 

2.  Deserts,  deservings ;  as,  He  has  not  had  his  due. 
*3.  Duty  ;  that  which  one  ought  to  do. 

“To  synge  agayne,  as  was  hir  due.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  182. 

*4.  An  essential  point,  matter  or  custom  requiring 
to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

“The  due  of  honor  in  no  point  omit.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

*5.  Right;  just  title  or  claim. 

“  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 

And  by  command  of  heaven’s  all-powerful  king, 

I  keep.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  850-52. 

6.  A  custom,  tribute,  toll,  foe,  or  other  legal  exac¬ 
tion.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“The  exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other 
ports.” — Addison. 

IT  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  give  credit  even  to 
the  worst  of  men  when  they  deserve  it. 

due-bill,  s.  A  brief  written  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness,  differing  from  a  promissory  note  in 
not  being  payable  to  order  or  transferable  by  mere 
indorsement. 

*due-timely,  adv.  In  good  time. 

“  Their  extreme  thirst  due-timely  to  refresh.” 

Sylvester.  The  Vocation,  1,002. 

♦due,  ♦dew,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr  ..'doer,  douer,  from  Lat. 
doto=to  endow.]  To  endue,  to  endow. 

“  This  is  the  latest  glory  of  their  praise, 

That  I  thy  enemy  due  thee  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

♦due'-ful,  *due  -full,  *dew-full,  a.  [Eng.  due; 
•ful[l).]  Due,  bounden,  fit. 

“All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  do  their  duefull  service,  as  to  them  befell.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  xi.  44. 

du  -el,  *dtl-el'-lo,  s.  [Ital.  duello,  from  Lat. 
duellum,  the  original  form  of  bellum= a  fight  or 
battle  between  two,  from  duo= two ;  Fr.  duel .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Single  combat;  a  combat  or  contest  between 
two  persons  with  deadly  weapons,  to  decide  some 

Eoint  of  difference,  or  establish  some  point  of 
onor. 

“  In  many  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on  the  one 
side.” — Bacon. 

2.  A  contest  or  battle  between  two  parties. 

3.  Any  contest  or  struggle. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.:  The  practice  of  dueling  is  by  some 
referred  to  the  trial  by  battle,  which  obtained  in 
early  ages.  [Battle,  B.]  In  a  modem  duel  at 
least  four  persons  must  be  present — viz.,  the  two 
combatants,  or  principals,  and  two  seconds,  one  for 
each  principal.  On  the  seconds  devolve  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  duel,  as  time,  place,  and  mode 
of  fighting.  The  challenged  party  has  the  choice 
of  arms.  The  force  of  public  opinion  has  rendered 
dueling  almost  obsolete,  especially  since  the  Civil 
War. 

2.  Law :  The  fighting  of  a  duel,  or  the  sending  or 
bearing  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  is  a  crime,  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  some  states 
disfranchises  all  concerned.  Should  a  duel  result 
fatally,  all  parties  concerned  are  liable  to  be  tried 
for  murder. 

*du-el,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Duel,  s.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  fight ;  to  contest,  to  engage  in  a 
duel. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  or  attack  in  single  combat. 

2.  To  kill  in  a  duel. 

“He  might  so  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been 
duelled  or  fluxed  into  another  world.” — South. 

♦du -el-er,  *du-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  duel;  -er.]  One 
who  engages  in  a  duel ;  a  duelist, 
du  -el-Ing,  du  -el-ling,  yr.  p.,  a.  &  s.  [Duel,  v.] 
♦A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  fighting 
duels. 

du  -el-Ist,  du -el-list,  s.  [Eng.  duel;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or  single  combat. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of  honor, 
♦du  -el-Ize,  du-el-llze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  duel;  - ize .] 

To  contend. 

“  The  furious  duelizing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  their  bounds.” 

Vicars:  Virgil  (1632).  ( Nares .) 
♦duel-len  (u  as  w),  v.  i.  [Dwell.]  To  remain, 
to  abide. 

*du-el'-lo,  s.  [Ital.]  [Duel.] 

1.  A  duel. 

2.  The  rules  of  dueling. 

“The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honor’s  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

♦du’-el-some,  a.  [Eng.  duel;  -some.]  Given  to 
dueling. 

“Incorrigibly  duelsome  on  his  own  account.” — Thack¬ 
eray:  Paris  Sketch-book,  ch.  ii. 

due  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  due;  -ness.]  Fitness,  pro¬ 
priety,  suitableness,  appropriateness,  due  quality. 

“This  dueness  imports  only  what  it  became  God  to  do.” 
— Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  21. 

dij-en  -no.,  du-en'-gi,  s.  [Sp  dueha,  from  Lat. 
domina=  a  lady.  Thus  duenna  is  a  doublet  of 
donna  and  dame.] 

1.  The  chief  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  employed  as  companion  and 
governess  to  young  ladies. 

3.  A  governess  or  guardian  of  a  young  lady. 

“  But  jealousy  has  fled:  his  bars,  his  bolts, 

His  withered  sentinel,  Duenna  sage  !” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  81. 

due§,  s.  pi.  [Due,  s.] 

du-et’,  du-et'-to,  s.  [Ital.  duetto,  from  due— two ; 
Lat.  duo.] 

Music:  A  composition  for  two  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments,  or  for  two  performers  upon  one  instrument. 

“  In  the  choral  parts  the  experiment  has  succeeded  bet- 
terthan  in  the  solo  airs  and  duets.” — Mason:  On  Church 
Music,  p.  119. 

duff,  s.  [A  provincial  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  dough  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  stiff  flour  pudding  boiled  in  a 
bag. 

duf-f'el,  s.  [Dut.,  from  a  town  of  that  name  not 
far  from  Antwerp.] 

Fabric:  A  thick  coarse  kind  of  woolen  cloth, 
having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 

“And  let  it  be  of  duffel  gray, 

As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell!” 

Wordsworth:  Alice  Fell. 
duf'-fer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  cf.  dowfart.] 

1.  A  pedlar;  a  hawker  of  women’s  dress. 

2.  A  hawker  of  cheap  or  flash  jewelry,  sham, 
smuggled  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  stupid,  awkward,  or  useless  person;  one  who 
is  of  little  or  no  use  in  his  profession  or  occupation. 

4.  A  bad  coin.  {Slang.) 

du-foll,  s.  [Lat.  duo=  two,  and  folium— a  leaf.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  two-leaved  flower. 

2.  An  orchid,  Listera  ovata,  called  Dufoil  from 
having  only  two  leaves. 


dff-frexT-Ite,  s.  [From  the  French  mineralogist 
Dufrenoy.]  ,  .  .  .  , 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  an  orthorhombic  mineral, 
silky  in  texture,  green  in  color,  and  subtranslucent 
in  luster.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4 ;  specific  gravity,  3'2  to 
3’4.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid  27'5,  sesquioxide 
of  iron  62,  water  10'5=A00.  Found  in  France,  in. 
Westphalia,  &c. 

dfi-fre  -ndy-§Ite,  s.  [Dufkenite.] 

Mineralogy:  .  ,  . 

1.  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  brittle  mineral,  of 
metallic  luster  and  blackish  lead-gray  color.  Hard¬ 
ness,  3;  specific  gravity,  5'4  to  5'36.  Composition  : 
Sulphur  22T0,  arsenic  20*72,  lead  Sl’lS^lOO.  Found 
in  the  Alps. 

2.  The  same  as  Binnite  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  part  the  same  as  Saktokite  (q.  v.). 

dug,  s.  [Cogn.  with  Sw.  dagga ■:  Dan.  dcegge= to 
suckle  ;  cf.  also  Sansc.  duh— to  milk.] 

*1.  A  breast,  a  teat ;  without  any  idea  of  contempt. 

“  Dying  with  mother’s  dag  between  its  lips.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Now  only  applied  to  the  paps  or  teats  of  ani¬ 
mals,  or  to  those  of  a  woman  in  contempt. 

dug,  pret.,pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dig.] 

dug-out,  s. 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  single  log  hollowed  out,  or 
of  parts  of  two  logs  thus  hollowed  out  and  after¬ 
ward  joined  together  at  the  bottom  and  ends. 
[Canoe.] 

2.  A  rough  cabin  cut  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  hill. 

“  Below  the  shack  in  social  rank  is  the  dug-out ,  a  square1 

cut  in  a  bank  with  a  dirt  roof  and  a  door.” — Century  Mag - 
azine . 


dfi  -gong,  s.  [Malayan  dilg6ng= a  sea-cow.] 

Zool. :  Halicore  dugong,  an  herbivorous  mammal, 
the  type  of  the  genus  Halicore,  and  belonging  to 
the  order  Sirenia, 
or  Manatees.  It 
ranges  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in 
length.  The  color 
is  a  slaty-brown 
or  bluish  -  black 
above  and  whit¬ 
ish  below.  Du- 
gongs  frequent 
the  shallow  quiet 
waters  of  bays,  Dugong. 

inlets,  and  river 

estuaries  where  marine  vegetation  is  abundant.  The 
flesh  is  highly  thought  of  as  food.  They  yield  a 
clear  oil  of  the  best  quality,  free  from  all  objection¬ 
able  smell,  and  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  lieu  of  cod-liver  oil.  They  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tropical  seas.  They  have  feeble  voices, 
and  the  mothers  show  intense  affection,  even  allow¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  speared  when  their  young  are 
taken. 


duke,  *duk,  s.  [A  word  introduced  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  Fr.  due;  Lat.  ducem,  accus.  of  dux  =  a 
leader;  duco— to  lead;  Sp.  &  Port,  duque ;  Ital. 
duca,  duce.] 

*1.  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  chief,  a  commander. 

“And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah  Esau’s  wife; 
duke  Jeush,  duke  Jaalam,  duke  Korah.” — Gen.  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  the  highest  rank  in  the  peer¬ 
age.  A  duke’s  coronet  consists  of  a  chased  gold 
circle,  having  on 
its  upper  edge 
eight  strawberry 
leaves the  cap 
is  of  crimson  vel¬ 
vet,  terminating 
at  the  top  in  a 
gold  tassel;  it 
is  lined  with  sar¬ 
senet,  and  turned 
up  with  ermine. 

3.  In  some  Con¬ 

tinental  states 
the  title  of  the 
ruling  sovereign 
or  prince ;  as,  the 
Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  &c.  [Geand  Duke’s  Coronet. 

Duke.] 

*4.  An  old  name  for  the  rook  or  castle  in  chess. 


“  E.  There’s  the  full  number  of  the  game; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  bishops,  knights,  and 

dukes. 

J.  Dukes  ?  they’re  called  rooks  by  some. 

E.  Corruptively. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  custody  de  la  roch, 

The  keeper  of  the  forts.” 

Middleton:  Game  of  Chess  (Induct.). 
*5.  A  bird  of  prey,  usually  explained  to  be  the 
horned-owl. 

“  She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness  that 
is  between  them;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukes,  and  the 
sakers  do  murther,  kill,  and  eat  those  which  are  of  their 
own  kind.” — North:  Plutarch;  Romulus.  {Nares.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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du  ke-dom,  s.  [Eng.  duke;  -dom.] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  possessions  of  a  duke. 

**  Why,  and  I  challenged  nothing  but  my  dukedom." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title,  rank,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 

*du  ke-ling,  s.  [Eng.  duke ,  and  dimin.  suff. 
•Zing.]  A  petty,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 

“  Command  the  dukeling  and  these  fellows 
To  Digby,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  2. 

*du  ke-ly,  a.  [Eng.  duke ;  -ly.]  Becoming  or 
fit  for  a  duke. 

“  So  the  Duke  has  sent  them  to  me,  with  a  dry  and 
dukely  note.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  48. 

*duk -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  duke;  -ry.]  A  duchy. 

“Little  dukes  and  dukeries  of  a  similar  kind.” — Carlyle: 
'  lliscell.,  iv.  359. 

IT  A  certain  district  in  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
is  called  the  Dukeries  from  the  number  of  ducal 
residences  in  the  vicinity,  including  Welbeck  Abbey, 
Thoresby,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Kiveton  Hall,  &c. 

du  ke-ship,  s.  [Eng. duke;  -sfu'p.] 

1.  The  rank,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  duke  ;  duke¬ 
dom. 

*2.  A  mode  of  address  to  a  duke,  on  the  analogy 
of  lordship. 

“  Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar  plums?” 

Massinger:  Duke  of  Florence,  iv.  2. 

Dukhobortsi,  5.  pi.  [Russ.]  A  sect  of  religious 
fanatics,  now  surviving  about  the  Caucasus,  who 
are  said  to  destroy  all  delicate  children,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  and  strong  constitution  among 
themselves. 

dulc-g,-ma'-ra,  s.  [Latin  dulcis  =  sweet,  and 
amaruB=bitter.] 

Bot. :  Solatium  dulcamara,  a  plant  commonly 
called  Bitter-sweet,  or  Deadly  or  Woody  Night¬ 
shade.  [Bitter-sweet.] 

Pharm. :  The  dried  young  branches  of  Solarium 
dulcamara ,  order  Solanacese,  Bitter-sweet,  from  in¬ 
digenous  plants  which  have  shed  their  leaves.  They 
are  light,  hollow,  cylindrical,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  goosequill ;  bitter  and  subsequently  sweetish  to 
the  taste.  They  are  used  to  prepare  Infusum  dul- 
camarce .  infusion  of  dulcamara.  Dulcamara  acts 
on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  is  given  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis. 

dul-cg,-mar-e-tin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dulcamar(a) ; 
suff.  -etin  ( Chem A  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CmHoeOr,.  Dulcamaretin  and  glucose  are 
formed  by  the’ action  of  dilute  acids  on  Dulcam- 
arin. 

dul-cam'-h-rln,  s.  [Eng.,&c .,dulcamar(a) ;  suff. 
•in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C22H2iOio.  An  amorphous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  frorn’the  stalks  of  Solarium  dulcamara.  It 
forms  a  yellow,  transparent,  resinous  mass,  which 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 

dul-§ay'-nas,  s.  [Sp.]  The  name  of  a  larger 
sort  of  oboe,  or  small  bassoon,  “  Se  usa  un  genera 
da  Dulgaynas  que  parecen  nuestras  Chiriinias.” 

tHe  used  a  sort  of  Dulgaynas  which  is  like  our 
'assoon.]—  Don  Quixote.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the 
instrument  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Egyptian  Dalzimr,  both  instruments  being  of  the 
oboe  or  reed  kind.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*dulge,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  dwZcis=sweet.]  To 
sweeten,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

“  Such  asperity  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  should  be  dulced 
and  appeased.”— Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*dul§e,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  Sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable, 
♦dulg  e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dulce;  -ly.]  Sweetly, 
pleasantly,  agreeably. 

“  To  accustome  them  dnlcely  and  pleasantly  to  the  med- 
itacion  thereof.”— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,215. 

dul  -§et,  *dul-ceth,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  *dolcet, 
doucet,  from  O.  Fr.  dulce,  dolce,  with  suff.  -et;  Lat. 
cZwZcis=sweet.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Sweet,  pleasant,  or  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  lus¬ 
cious. 

“  From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  346,  347. 


*2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

“  They  have  styled  poesy  a  dulcet  and  gentle  philos¬ 
ophy.” — Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Pleasant  to  the  ear ;  harmonious,  melodious. 


“His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet." _ 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  L 


*4.  Giving  out  sweet  or  melodious  sounds. 

“Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play.” 

Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

*5.  Dear. 

“  O  dulcet  son.” — Phaer:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  viii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  sweet-bread. 

“Thee  stagg  upbreaking,  they  slit  to  the  dulcet  or 
inche  pyn.” — Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  i.  218. 

*dul  -5et-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dulcet;  -ness.]  Sweet¬ 
ness. 


‘  Assuage  their  dulcetness." — Bradford:  Works,  i.  338. 

dul  -91-311,  dul-91-no,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  The  name  of  a  species  of  small  bassoon. 

dul-gl-a  -na,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  word  now  applied  solely  to  a  soft  and 
delicate-toned  organ  stop  consisting  of  very  small- 
scale  flue  pipes.  Originally,  a  dulciana  (dulcan, 
dulcian,  dolcan,  dolcin,  or  dulzain)  was  a  kind  of 
hautboy,  and  these  terms  are  still  found  on  some 
foreign  stops  as  the  names  of  soft  reed  stops,  as  at 
Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  and  elsewhere,  but  in  some 
cases  the  stop  is  not  actually  reed,  but  the  pipes  by 
their  peculiar  shape,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  and 
widening  gradually  toward  the  top,  produce  a 
reedy  quality  of  tone.  The  dulciana  stop  was 
invented  by  the  celebrated  organ-builder  Snetzler. 
Stops  of  this  kind  are  most  commonly  found  on  the 
choir  organ.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

dul-91-fi-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dulcify,  c  connect¬ 
ive,  and  suff.  - ation .]  The  actor  process  of  sweeten¬ 
ing  or  making  sweet ;  the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity, 
acrimony,  or  saltness. 


“  In  colcothar,  the  exactest  calcination,  followed  by  an 
exquisite  dulciflcation,  does  not  reduce  the  remaining 
body  into  elementary  earth.”— Boyle. 

dul  -91-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dulcify.] 


dulcified  spirit,  s.  A  compound  of  alcohol  with 

mineral  acids  ;  as,  dulcified  spirits  of  niter. 

*dul-9if '-lfi-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  dulcis=sweet ;  fluo= 
to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cuts.]  Flowing  sweetly. 

dul  -91-f  y,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  Lat.  <Dilcis= 
sweet,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =to  make.]  To  sweeten ; 
to  make  or  render  sweet ;  to  free  from  acidity,  acri¬ 
mony,  or  saltness. 


“  Spirit  of  wine  dulcifies." — Arbuthnot:  Aliments. 


dul  -91-fy-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dulcify.] 

A.  &  B.  .As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  sweetening  or 
freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  saltness ;  dulci- 
fication. 

dul-911-O-quy,  s.  [Latin  dulcis  =  sweet,  and 
loquor  =  to  speak.]  A  soft  or  pleasant  manner  of 
speaking. 

dul  -9i-mer,  *dul-ci-mere,  s.  [Sp.  dulcemell; 
Ital.  dolcimello,  from  Lat.  dulce  melos  =  a  sweet 
song:  dulce  (neut.  of  dulcis) = sweot,  and  melos,  Gr. 
melos= a  melody.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Mus.:  One  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  used  by  various  nations  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and,  in  shape  and  construction,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  undergone  fewer  changes  than  any 
other  instrument.  In  its  earliest  and  simplest 
form  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  flat 
piece  of  wood, 
on  which  were 
fastened  two 
converging 
strips  of  wood, 
across  which 
strings  were 
stretched  tuned 
to  the  natural 
scale.  The  only 
improvements 
since  made  on  Dulcimer, 

this  type  are  the 

addition  of  a  series  of  pegs,  or  pins,  to  regulate  the 
tension  of  the  strings,  and  the  use  of  two  flat  pieces 
of  wood  formed  into  a  resonance-box,  for  the  body. 
The  German  name,  Hacktret  (chopping-board), 
points  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  played,  the 
wires  being  struck  by  two  hammers,  one  held  in 
each  hand  of  the  performer.  The  fact  which  makes 
the  dulcimer  of  the  greatest  interest  to  musicians 
is  that  it  is  the  undoubted  forefather  of  our  piano¬ 
forte.  A  modern  grand  pianoforte  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  a  huge  dulcimer,  the  wires  of 
which  are  set  in  vibration,  not  by  hammers  held  in 
the  pianist’s  hands,  but  by  keys;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
keyed  dulcimer.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  psaltery  of  the  Hebrews. 

“Here  [at  the  puppet  play  in  Covent  Garden],  among 
the  fiddlers,  I  first  saw  a  dulcimere  played  on  with  sticks 
knocking  of  the  strings,  and  is  very  pretty.”— Pepys: 
Diary,  May  24,  1662. 


*2.  A  kind  of  lady’s  bonnet. 

“  With  bonnet  trimmed  and  flounced  withal, 

Which  they  a  dulcimer  do  call.”  Warton 

dul  -9m,  s.  [Dulcose.] 
dul  -91-nan,  s.  [Dulcitan.] 

*dur~9lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dulce,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tin} 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  sweetening,  moderating, 
or  assuaging. 

“  For  the  dulcing,  taming,  and  appeasing  of  the  soul.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  54. 

dul-91-ness,  s.  [Lat.  dulcis= sweet;  Eng.  suff. 
-wess.]  Sweetness, _ softness,  mildness,  or  easiness  of 
temper  or  disposition. 

Dur-9in-Ist,  s.  [Named  after  the  founder,  Dul- 

cin(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect,  followers  of  Dulcinus,  a 
layman  of  Lombardy  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  taught  that  each  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  had  a  certain  term  or  period  of  reign:  that 
of  the  Father  extending  up  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
that  of  the  Son  up  to  the  year  1300  A.  D. ;  and  that 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  then  began.  He  was  burnt 
by  order  of  Pope  Clement  IV. 

dul-91-tan,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dulcit(e),  and  an- 
(hydride)  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.:  C6H12O5.  Dulcinan,  the  anhydride  of 
dulcose,  obtained  by  heating  dulcose  for  some  time 
near  200°,  or  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  a  neutral  syrup  which  volatilizes  at  120°,  and 
is  reconverted  into  dulcose  by  heating  it  with  water 
and  baryta. 

dul'-gl-tan-Ides;,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dulcitan ;  suff. 
-ide  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Compounds  formed  by  heating  dulcose 
with  organic  acids  in  sealed  tubes  at  200°.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  dulcitan  in  which  two  or  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  acid  radicals® 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dul'-9lte,  s.  [Dulcose.] 

*dul  -9i-tu.de,  s.  [Lat.  dulcitudo,  from  dulcis = 
sweet.]  Sweetness. 

*dul-cor-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dulcoratus,  pa.  par.  oi 
dulcoro— to  make  sweet ;  daZeZs=sweet.J 

1.  To  sweeten ;  to  make  sweet;  to  free  from  acid' 
ity  or  bitterness. 

2.  To  make  less  acid,  bitter,  or  acrimonious. 

“  Turbith  mineral,  as  it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  is  a  rough 
medicine ;  but,  being  somewhat  dulcorated,  first  procur- 
eth  vomiting,  and  then  salivation.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*dul  -Cor-at-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dulcorate.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  sweetening  or  freeing 
from  acidity  or  bitterness ;  dulcoration. 

“  The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorating  of  fruit,  do  commend 
swine’s  dung  above  all  other  dung.” — Bacon:  Natural 
History,  §  465. 

*dul-cor-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dulcoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dulcoro— to  make  sweet.]  The  act  or  process  of 
sweetening  or  freeing  from  acidity  or  bitterness; 
dulciflcation. 

“Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste,  which  ap- 
peareth  in  the  wort:  the  dulcoration  of  things  is 
worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full;  for  that  dulcoration  im- 
porteth  a  degree  to  nourishment:  and  the  making  of 
things  inalimental  to  become  alimental,  may  be  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  great  profit.” — Bacon. 

dul'-CO§e,  s.  [Lat.  dulc (is) = sweet,  and  Eng.,&c., 
(gluc)ose  (q.  v.),] 

Chem. :  CoHuOfi,  also  called  Dulcin,  Dulcite,  and 
Melampyrite.  A  saccharine  substance  which  occurs 
in  Dulcite-manna  from  Madagascar,  also  by  mixing 
the  aqueous  decoction  of  Melampyrum  nemorosum 
with  lime,  concentrating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
in  excess,  and  evaporating ;  crystals  separate  out  on 
cooling ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
milk  sugar.  Dulcose  crystallizes  in  large  mono¬ 
clinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  188°.  Dulcose  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  yields  secondary  hexyl  iodide. 
Oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mucic  acid. 

*dul'-C0ur,  s.  [Lat.  dulcor,  from  dulcis= sweet.] 
Sweetness. 

“  This  sort  of  viand  is  at  this  time  made  use  of,  out  of 
no  less  mystery,  than  by  its  color  and  dulcour  they  might 
be  remembered  of  the  purity  and  delightfulness  of  tht 
law.” — L.  Addison:  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  176. 

*dule  (1),  *dole,  *dool,  s.  &a.  [Dool.] 

1.  As  subst. :  Grief,  lamentation. 

“Oure  drevyn  had  all  thare  dayis  in  dule." 

Wyntoun,  VII.  i.  4. 

2.  As  adj. :  Mourning. 

“  How  many  fereteris  and  dule  habitis  schyne 

Sal  thou  behold  I”  Douglas;  Virgil,  19,  732. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
•cian,  -tian  =  sh$,n.  -tion*  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del, 
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dule-tree,  s.  The  mourning-tree ;  a  tree  under 
which  a  clan  met  to  bewail  any  calamity  which 
befell  the  community.  (Scotch.) 

dule  (2),  s.  [Dole,  s.] 

1.  A  boundary  of  land. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

*dule  (1),  v.  i.  [Dule  (1),s.]  To  grieve,  to  lament. 
“  We  dule  for  na  evid  deidis.” 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  61. 

dule  (2),  v.  t.  [Dule  (2),  s.]  To  mark  out  or  off 
the  limits. 

dul  -edge,  s.  [Dowel.] 

Ordnance :  The  dowel-pins  of  the  fellies  of  a  gun- 
carriage  wheel. 

du  -il-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr.  douleia= servi¬ 
tude,  from  doulos=&  slave.] 

Eccles.:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  three  degrees  of  worship  or  adoration 
recognized.  It  is  that  reverence  or  homage  paid  to 
angels,  saints,  images,  and  pictures. 

“Papists  invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds  and  de¬ 
grees  of  worship,  and  very  accurately  assign  to  each  object 
of  worship  its  proper  amount  of  reverence.  The  lowest 
degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to  saints  and  angels. 
Hyperdulia  is  reserved  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  alone;  and 
latria  is  given  to  the  Lord  himself,  and  to  each  person  in 
the  ever-blessed  and  glorious  Trinity.  Images  of  either 
of  these  receive  a  relative  worship  of  the  same  order.  An 
image  of  a  saint  or  angel  relative  dulia;  an  imago  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  relative  hyperdulia;  an  image  of  either 
person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  relative  latria.”— Hook: 
Church  Diet. 

dull,  *dul,  *dill,  *dille.  *dole,  *dylle,  a.  [A.  S. 
doZ»=dull,  stupid;  O.  H.  Ger.  tol;  Dut.  dol=mad; 
Goth.dM>a.hs=foohsh  ;Ger.foU=mad;  A.  S.  ge-dwelan 
=  to  err  ;  ge-dweola,  ge-divild=e rror,  folly.J 

1.  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish ;  slow  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

“Words,  it  was  said,  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  a 
dull  man.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Heavy,  sluggish,  slow ;  without  life,  energy,  or 
spirits. 

3.  Slow  of  motion  ;  sluggish. 

“Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  dull  and  slow, 

And  all  that  drank  thereof  did  faint  and  feeble  grow.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  6. 

4.  Without  sensibility. 

“  Though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Blunt,  obtuse. 

“  Meeting  with  Time,  Slack  thing,  said  I, 

Thy  scythe  is  dull;  whet  it,  for  shame.” 

Herbert:  Time. 

6.  Wanting  keenness  in  any  of  the  senses;  not 
quick  or  sharp. 

“  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing.” — Acts  xxviii.  27. 

7.  Deaf.  (Scotch.) 

“  I  being  rather  dull  made  him  at  last  roar  out.” — 
Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  78. 

8.  Unready,  slow. 

“  O  help  thou  my  weak  wit  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongue.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  (Prol.) 

9.  Stupefied,  bewildered. 

“  Gynecia  a  great  while  stood  still,  with  a  kind  of  dull 
amazement,  looking  steadfastly  upon  her.” — Sidney. 

*10.  Drowsy,  sleepy. 

“  While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour.” 

Shakesp...  Mids.  Night\  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*11.  Numbed,  benumbed. 

“  My  limmes  ben  so  dull 
I  may  unethes  gon  the  pas.” 

Gower,  iii.  6. 

*2.  Sad,  melancholy,  depressed,  gloomy. 

“  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

13.  Cheerless,  not  lively,  exhilarating,  or  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  uninteresting. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  St.  Ger¬ 
mains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

14.  Uninteresting,  without  life,  spirit,  or  anything 
to  interest ;  dry ;  as,  a  dull  book. 

15.  Overcast,  cloudy ;  not  bright  or  clear.  (Of  the 
weather.) 

“  The  dull  morn  a  sullen  aspect  wears.” — Crabbe. 

16.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  clouded,  tarnished. 

“  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont? 

Or  is’t  too  dull  for  your  good  wearing?” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

17.  Not  burning  brightly  or  briskly  ;  as,  a  dull  fire. 

18.  Gross,  inanimate,  vile. 

“  She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 


dull-brained,  a.  Stupid,  doltish. 

“  The  petty  rebel,  dull-brained  Buckingham.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

dull-browed,  a.  Sad,  gloomy,  melancholy ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  gloomy  brow  or  look. 

“  Let  us  screw  our  pampered  hearts  a  pitch  beyond  the 
reach  of  dull-browed  sorrow.” — Quarles:  Judgment  and 
Mercy. 

dull-colored,  a.  Of  a  dull  color;  not  brightly 
colored. 

“If  not  thus  limited,  both  sexes  would  become  dull- 
colored.” — Darwin ■  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

*dull-disposed,  a.  Inclined  to  dullness,  sadness, 
or  melancholy. 

“Here  is  an  instrument  that,  alone,  is  able  to  infuse 
soul  into  the  most  melancholic  and  dull-disposed  creature 
upon  earth.” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 

dull-eyed,  a.  Having  a  dull,  sad,  or  gloomy 
look. 

“  I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 

To  shake  the  nead,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

To  Christian  intercessors.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  3. 

dull-head,  *dulle-hede,  *dul-head,  s.  A 

blockhead  ;  a  stupid,  silly  fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  dullard. 

“Now,  for  foies  and  dulle-hedes  we  be  made  sobre  and 
wise.” — Vdall:  Titus,  iii. 

dull-sighted,  a.  Having  dull  vision ;  not  sharp- 
sighted. 

“I  have  known  a  number  of  dull-sighted,  very  sharp- 
witted  men.” — Wot  ton:  Of  Education. 

dull-witted,  a.  Dull  in  understanding ;  doltish, 
stupid. 

dull,  *dole,  *dulle,  *dullen,  *dullyn,  *dylle, 

v.t.&i.  [Dull,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  or  make  dull  or  stupid. 

“  It  dulleth  ofte  a  mannes  wit.” — Gower,  i.  1. 

2.  To  stupefy. 

“  Those  drugs  she  has 

Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  awhile.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

3.  J?o  mitigate  or  soften  the  sharpness  of ;  to  ren¬ 
der  less  acute. 

“Who  may  my  doyllys  dylle  t” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  136. 

4.  To  make  blunt. 

“  Dully  re,  or  make  dulle  in  egge  toole.  Obtundo.” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

5.  To  make  less  sharp  or  eager ;  to  blunt. 

“Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

6.  To  damp,  to  weaken,  to  render  less  violent. 

“  In  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  aotion;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 
dulleth  any  violent  impression;  and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds.” — Bacon. 

7.  To  weary,  to  bore,  to  tire  out. 

“  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song.” 

Shakesp..-  Sonnet  102. 

8.  To  make  stupid,  silly,  or  nonsensical. 

“  Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  103. 

9.  To  make  heavy,  sluggish,  or  slow  of  motion. 

10.  To  make  slow  or  sluggish  in  spirit;  to  ener¬ 
vate. 

“  Off  with  thy  pining  black,  it  dulls  a  seldier, 

And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet. :  False  One,  iv.  3. 

11.  To  render  less  perceptible ;  to  deaden,  as  a 
sound. 

12.  To  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  cloud. 

“  The  breath  dulls  the  mirror.” — Bacon. 

13.  To  make  dull  or  less  bright. 

“  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  dulling  the  original 
color.” — P.  H.  Delamotte,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator. 
ii.  303.  ’ 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

“  Bight  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine, 

I  dull  under  your  discipline.” 

Bomaunt  of  the  Bose. 

2.  To  moderate,  or  calm  down ;  to  become  mod¬ 
erated  or  appeased. 

3.  To  become  blunt. 

4.  To  become  torpid. 

“  This  marciall  prince  micht  nocht  suffir  his  pepill  to 
rest  or  dull  in  strenth.” — Bellenden:  T  Livius,  p.  56. 

*^nll  -<j.rd,  *dull-arde,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  dull:  suff. 

- ard .) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid,  doltish  per¬ 
son,  a  dunce. 

“  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child? 

What,  makest  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 

Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me?” 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  v,  5. 


B.  As  adj. :  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish. 

“  I  durst  essay  the  new-found  paths,  that  led 

To  slavish  Mosco’s  dullard  sluggishness.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  i.  12. 

*duH-ard-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  dullard ;  -ism.)  Stur 
pidity,  doltishness,  blockishness. 

dulled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dull,  v .] 

dull'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dull;  -er.)  One  who  or  that 
which  dulls,  or  makes  dull. 

“  Your  grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  conger, 
and  clarified  whey;  they  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital 
spirits.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  ii.  2. 

*dulT-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  dull;  - ery .]  Dullness,  stu¬ 
pidity. 

“Had  passed  his  degrees  in  all  dullery  and  blockish¬ 
ness.” — Urquhart:  Babelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  • 

dull  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dull,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dull. 

“Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 

To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits;  sit  down  and  rest.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

dull'-Ish,  a.  [English  dull;  -ish.)  Somewhat  or 
rather  dull. 

“A  series  of  dullish  verses.” — Prof.  Wilson. 

dull'-ness,  dul-ness,  *dol-nes,  *dull-nes, 
*dvl-nesse,  s.  [Eng .dull;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dull  in  under¬ 
standing  ;  stupidity,  slowness  of  apprehension. 

“Nor  is  the  dullness  jof  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
rather  to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher.” — South. 

2.  A  loss  or  absence  of  liveliness  or  sharpness. 

“Nature,  by  a  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a 

satiety  and  dullness  either  of  appetite  or  working.” — 
Bacon. 

*3.  Drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

“Here  cease  more  questions; 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.  ’Tis  a  good  dullness, 

And  give  it  way.”  Shakesp..-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Bluntness  of  edge. 

“  Dulnesse  of  egge.  Obtusitas.” — Prompt.  Parv 

*5.  Slowness  of  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

6.  Dimness ;  lack  or  absence  of  luster  or  brightness. 

7.  An  absence  or  want  of  liveliness  or  interest. 

“Others  have  disliked  the  title  and  the  motto  of  my 

paper,  point  out  a  mistake  in  the  one  and  assure  me  the 
other  has  been  consigned  to  dullness  by  anticipation.” — 
Goldsmith:  Bee,  4. 

dul-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  dul(l) ;  -ly.) 

*A.  As  adj. :  Dull. 

“The  dully  sound  of  human  footsteps.” 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  dull,  stupid,  or  silly  manner;  stupidly, 
foolishly. 

“  It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  circum¬ 
stance  dully,  literally,  and  meanly;  but  it  becomes  a 
painter  to  take  what  is  most  beautiful.” — Dryden:  Dufres- 
noy. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 

“The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  wo, 

Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me.” 

Shakesp..-  Sonnet 

3.  Without  life  or  energy. 

“Supinely  calm  and  dully  innocent.” 

Lyttelton:  Soliloquy  of  a  Beauty  in  the  Country. 

du-loc  ra-cy,  s.  [Greek  doulos=&  slave,  and 
krateo— to  rule.]  A  predominance  or  government 
of  slaves. 

dulse,  s.  [Gael,  duilliasg;  Ir.  dulisk,  duileasg.) 

Botany : 

1.  Fucus  palmatus,  or  Bhodymenia  palmata,  a 
kind  of  sea-weed,  used  in  parts  of  Scotland  for  food. 
It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  about  half-an-inch  in  breadth;  it 
is  of  a  leathery  consistence.  It  is  found  at  low 
water  adhering  to  the  rocks.  A  fermented  liquor  is 
made  from  it  in  Kamsckatka.  In  Scotland  it  is 
eaten  raw ;  if  boiled  it  is  too  loosening. 

“Fishermen  go  to  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  gather  the 
Fucus  palmatus,  dulse;  F.  esculentus,  badderlock  ;  and 
F.  pinnatifidus,  pepper  dulse,  which  are  relished  in  this 
pert  of  the  country,  and  sell  them.”— P.  Nigg.:  Aberdeen 
Statistics,  vii.  207. 

2.  Nidcea  edulis.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 

H  (1)  Craw  dulse: 

Bot. :  Bhodymenia  ciliata. 

(2)  Mountain  dulse : 

Bot. :  A  sea-weed ;  probably  a  form  of  Bhodymenia 
palmata.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 

(3)  Pepper  dulse : 

Bot.:  Laurencia  pinnatifida,  from  its  hot  and 
biting  taste.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


P'11,  w®>  w®t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


dulsome 
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dummy 


•dul'-S&me,  a.  [Eng.  dul(l),  suff.  -som e  (q.  v.).] 
Dull,  dreary,  long. 

“What  time  Agnamis’  urn  impends 
To  kill  the  dulsome  day.” 

Smart;  Hop  Garden. 

du  -  ly,  *due-licli1  *due  -  liche,  *dew  -  ly, 
*due-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  due ;  -ly.  J 

!•  In  due,  fit,  or  suitable  manner;  properly,  fitly, 
becomingly,  suitably. 

‘‘The  sacrifices  duelich  ye  shulen  halwe.” — Wycliffe r 
Numbers  xxix.  24. 

2.  Regularly ;  at  the  due  or  proper  times. 

“  Seldom  at  church,  ’twas  such  a  busy  life  j 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  881,  382. 

3.  In  due  course. 


dum,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  dumb,  a.] 
Mining:  A  frame  of  wood  like  the  jambs  of  a 
door,  set  in  loose  ground  in  adits  and  places  that 
are  weak  and  liable  to  fall  in  or  tumble  down, 
dd'ma,  s.  The  Russian  Parliament.  Ssee  Dou- 

MA. 


du  -mas-In,  s.  [From  Dumas,  a  French  chemist ; 
sutf.  -in  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  Pyro-acetic  oil,  CrHioO.  A  colorless,  vola¬ 
tile  oil,  boiling  between  120°  and  125°.  It  is  formed 
along  with  acetone  by  destructive  distillation  of 
acetates.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with 
acid  sulphites.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid. 


dumb  (6  silent),  *dom,  *domb,  *dombe,  *dome, 
♦doumb,  *doumbe,  *doume,  *dum,  *dumbe,  a.&s. 
[A.  S.  dumb;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dwm&t^dumb ;  Sw. 
dumb ;  Dut.  dom  —  dull;  Dan.  dum;  Goth,  dumbs 
=  dumb  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tump,  and  Ger.  dumm.  '■‘‘Dumb 
is  a  nasalized  form  of  dub,  which  appears  in  Goth. 
daubs= deaf.”  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Mute ;  deprived  of  or  wanting  the  power  of 
speech  ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds. 

(1)  Of  human  beings : 

“  Thou  worthe  dombe  therfore  and  thi  speche  the 
binome.”  Leben  Jesu,  303. 

(2)  Of  animals: 

“All  bestes  dumb  under  the  lift.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  22,521. 

2.  Silent,  mute,  not  speaking. 

3.  Deprived  of  speech  by  astonishment  or  wonder. 

4.  Refusing  to  speak. 

“  For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood, 

The  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  173,  174. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Mute,  silent;  not  accompanied  with  speech; 
performed  or  acted  in  silence;  as,  a  dumb  show 
(q.  v.). 

”  In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect, 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 

2  Mute  silent. 

'•  His  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him.” 

Shakesp..  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

*3.  Deficient  in  clearness  or  brightness  ;  clouded. 

“  Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white  or  dun  color.” 
— De  Foe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  dumb  or  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech. 

“  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  devil  was  gone  out,  the 
dumb  spake  ;  and  the  people  wondered.” — Luke  xi.  14. 

dumb-barge,  duin-barge,  s.  A  barge  without 
sail  or  oars. 

dumb-bell,  s.  An  exorcising  weight  consisting 
of  a  handle  with  an  oblate  sphere  at  each  end.  The 
halteres  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  weights 
used  for  exercising  and  leaping.  One  was  grasped 
in  each  hand,  and  they  were  swayed  to  increase  the 
momentum  of  the  body  when  vaulting. 

Dum>b-bell  nebula,  Dumb-bell  cluster  of  stars. 

Astron. :  A  nebula,  called  also  the  Hour-glass 
n  bula,  situated  in  the  Constellation  Yulpecula. 

dumb-bidding,  s.  A  form  of  bidding  at  auctions 
where  the  exposer  puts  a  reserve  bid  under  a  candle¬ 
stick  or  other  covering,  and  no  bid  is  received  which 
does  not  come  up  to  that. 

dumb-cake,  s.  A  cake  made  in  silence  on  St. 
Mark’s  Eve  with  numerous  ceremonies,  by  maids  to 
discover  their  future  iihsbands. 


dumb-cane,  s. 

Bot. :  Dieffenbacliia  seguina,  a  West  Indian  plant, 
so  called  from  its  acrid  properties,  which  cause  a 
swelling  of  the  tongue  when  chewed,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroy  the  power  of  speech.  Nat.  order  Arace®. 

dumb-chalder,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rudder-band  or  gudgeon. 


dumb-complaining,  a.  Showing  sadness  or 
grief  in  the  countenance,  but  not  expressing  it  in 
words. 

“  What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face, 

What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears  !” 

Thomson:  Summer,  415,  416. 

dumb-craft,  s.  An  instrument  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  screw  jack,  having  wheels  and  pinions 
which  protrude  a  ram,  the  point  of  which  com¬ 
municates  the  power. 

dumb-crambo,  s.  A  child’s  game,  in  which 
words  rhyming  to  each  other  are  represented  in 
dumb  show.  [Crambo.] 

dumb-discoursive,  a.  Pleading  silently,  or  by 

looks. 

“There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
dumb-furnace,  s.  A  ventilating  furnace  for 
mines,  so  contrived  that  the  foul,  inflammable  air 
from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  mine  shall  not 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  up-cast  shaft.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the 
air  from  those  parts  to  be  introduced  into  the  shaft 
by  a  separate  passage  entering  the  shaft  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  that  from  the  furnace, 
dumb-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  Lamium  album.  Its  ordinary  name  is  the 
White  Dead-nettle. 

dumb-plate,  s. 

Steam  Eng.:  The  dead-plate  or  portion  of  the 
furnace  bottom  close  to  the  doors,  which  has  no  air 
apertures  or  spaces. 

dumb-show,  s. 

1.  A  part  of  a  dramatic  representation  shown 
pantomimically,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
more  of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise  included ; 
but  sometimes  merely  emblematical.  Dumb-shows 
were  very  common  in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas, 
but  gradually  fell  into  disrepute,  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  taste ;  so  that  in  Shakespeare’s  time  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  favor  only  with  the  lower 
classes  of  spectators,  the  “groundlings,”  as  he  calls 
them. 

“  Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noi6e.” — Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Gestures  without  speech  ;  pantomime. 

dumb-singles,  s.  pi.  Silk  thread  formed  of 
several  spun  filaments,  associated  and  twisted 
together.  Several  dumb-singles  combined  and 
twisted  together  form  thrown-singles. 

dumo-waiter,  s.  A  movable  frame  for  convey¬ 
ing  food,  &c.,  from  one  story  or  room  of  a  building 
to  another.  The  ordinary  form  is  a  suspended, 
counterpoised  cupboard,  moving  within  a  vertical 
chute,  which  has  openings  at  the  respective  stories, 
at  which  the  dishes  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves 
and  removed  therefrom. 

♦dumb  (6  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dumb,  a.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  make  dumb  or  silent;  to  silence,  to 
confound. 

“  Deep  clerks  she  dumbs;  and  with  her  neeld  composes 

Nature’s  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch  or  berry.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  (Introd.) 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  dumb  or  silent ;  to 
hold  one’s  tongue. 

“  I  dumbed  and  meked,  and  was  ful  stille.1’ 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxviii.  3. 

dumb  -found  (6  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Dumfound.  ] 
dum  -ble-dor,  dum-ble-dore,  s.  [Eng.  dumble, 
from  the  noise  of  the  insects,  and  Eng.  dor  (q.  v.).] 
Entomology : 

1.  The  humble-bee. 

“Betsy  ealled  it  [the  monk’s-hood]  the  dumbledore’s 
delight.” — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  cviii. 

2.  The  brown-cockchafer. 

3.  The  May  bug. 

dumb  -1^  ( b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  dumb;  -ly.] 
Mutely,  silently,  without  words,  in  silence. 

dumb  -ness  (6  silent),  *domb-nes,  *dumbe- 
nesse,  *dum-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  dumnyse;  O.  Fries. 
dumnisse;  O.  H.  Ger.  tumbnessi.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Inability  or  incapacity  to  speak  or  utter  articu¬ 
late  sounds  [II]. 

2.  Muteness,  silence  ;  abstention  from  speech. 
“There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness.”  —  Shakesp.: 

Winter’s  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  Refusal  or  unwillingness  to  speak. 

“  ’Tis  love,  said  she:  and  then  my  downcast  eyes, 

And  guilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surprise.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Heroides  xi. 

*4.  Show  or  gesture  without  words  ;  pantomime ; 
dumb-show. 

“  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture  one  might  interpret.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 


II.  Bath. ;  Inability  to  speak ;  incapacity  to  artic¬ 
ulate  sounds.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
dumbness  arises  from  no  malformation  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  speech,  but  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  con¬ 
genital  deafness,  the  latter  arising  from  some 
morbid  affection  of  the  ear.  A  child  acquires  lan¬ 
guage  by  listening  to  and  imitating  the  speech  of 
its  relatives  or  other  people  who  talk  in  its  presence, 
and  picks  up  not  merely  the  language  of  its  country, 
but  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  for  the  time  is.  If,  however,  it  labors  under  total 
deafness,  the  process  now  described  is  impossible, 
and  the  infant  naturally  remains  dumb.  If  disease 
or  accident  produce  total  deafness  when  the  child 
is  four  or  five  years  old,  it  will  gradually  lose  the 
power  of  speech  which  it  has  already  acquired,  and 
become  dumb.  Dumbness  without  deafness  is  a 
much  more  rare  affliction.  Hence  the  institutions 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers  are 
generally  said  to  be  for  the  “  deaf  and  dumb,”  or  for 
“deaf-mutes.”  Dactylology,  or  the  use  of  finger 
alphabets,  affords  a  ready  means  of  enabling  these 
afflicted  persons  to  communicate  with  each  other : 
besides  which  they  can  be  taught  to  take  note  of 
the  exact  movements  made  by  a  speaker,  and  imi¬ 
tate  them. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened 
in  Edinburgh  about  1763.  Lately  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  teaching  the  deaf  to 
speak  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  by  a 
close  attention  to  the  muscular  action  of  the  lips  of 
the  speaker.  The  advocates  of  the  new  system  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  greatly  superior  to  dactylology,  and 
the  different  states  of  the  Union  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  introducing  it  among  their  pupils  in 
the  various  asylums.  In  Philadelphia  there  is 
already  (1894)  in  operation  a  school  which  receives 
state  support. 

du’-me-t6§e,  a.  [Lat.  dumetfum.)  —  a  thicket,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose.] 

Bot. :  Bushy,  bush-like. 

dum'-found,  dumb  -found  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
dumb,  and  Mid.  Eng.  found=Mo  strike.]  To  strike 
dumb,  to  overwhelm  with  confusion.  ( Southey : 
Letters,  iv.  569.) 

ydum  found  -er,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  dumfound 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  dumfound,  to  strike  dumb. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  stupefy. 

♦dum-found-er-ment,  *dumb-found-er-ment, 

s.  [Eng.  dumfounder ;  -ment.]  Confusion,  stupefac¬ 
tion. 

“A  state  of  mind  and  body  made  up  one  half  of  be- 
numbment,  the  other  half  of  dumbfounderment.” — Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  368. 

*dumb-found'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  game  popular  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  the  players  “  dumbfounded  ”  each 
other  with  sudden  blows  on  the  back  stealthily 
given.  ( Dryden :  Prol.  to  The  Prophetess.) 

♦dum'-mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  dum— dumb;  -er.]  One 
who  feigns  dumbness. 

“  Every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
[of  counterfeits]  amongst  us  :  we  have  dummerers,  &c.” — 
Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

dum-mjf,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  dumb;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dumb,  silent,  mute. 

2.  Sham,  fictitious,  not  real  or  genuine. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

2.  A  general  name  for  articles  which  are  not  really 
what  they  pretend  to  be,  but  do  service  for  the  real ; 

as— 

(1)  Sham  or  empty  drawers,  packages,  cases,  &c., 
in  shops,  made  up  as  though  containing  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  show  or  appearance. 

(2)  A  lay  figure  in  the  establishments  of  drapers’, 
clothiers’,  &c.,  used  to  show  off  articles  of  clothing, 
styles  of  dress,  or  of  dressing  hair. 

3.  A  mere  sham  or  imitation. 

“  The  Executive  Senate,  a  mere  dummy  of  legislative 
wisdom  and  authority.” — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  A  dumb-waiter  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  floating  barge  connected  with  a  pier. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng. :  A  locomotive  with  condensing  engines  for 
city  travel,  and  consequently  avoiding  the  noise  of 
escaping  steam.  [Street-locomotive.] 

2.  Hat-making:  A  tool  of  box-wood,  shaped  like 
a  smoothing-iron,  and  used  by  hat-makers  in  gloss¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  silk  hats. 

3.  Cards :  . 

(1)  A  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three  persona 
only  are  playing  at  whist. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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dunce 


dummy-car 

(2)  A  game  of  whist  with  a  dummy. 

4.  Theat.:  A  person  who  appears  on  the  stage, 
but  has  no  words  to  speak. 

IT  Double-dummy : 

Cards:  A  game  at  whist  in  which  two  persons 
only  take  part,  the  two  other  hands  being  exposed. 

dummy  -  car,  s.  A  passenger-chr  having  an 
engine  and  boiler  in  an  end  compartment. 

du-mos'-se,  s.  pi.  [Nomin.  fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj. 
dMmosws=full  of  brushwood.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  the  orders  designed  to  be  natural,  whicli 
he  established  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  pub¬ 
lished  in  A.  D.  1751.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Viburnum,  Rondeletia,  Cassine,  Rhus,  Ilex,  Calli- 
carpa,  and  Lawsonia.  The  order  was  not  really  a 
natural  one.  It  has  become  broken  up,  and  the 
term  Dumosee  has  disappeared  from  modem  books. 

du’-mous,  du'-mo§e,  a.  [Lat.  dumosus ,  from 
dumus=a  bush.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Abounding  in  or  full  of  bushes  or 
thickets. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  compact  bushy  form ;  bush¬ 
like. 

dump  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con¬ 
nected  with  Icel.  dumpa= to  thump.] 

1.  A  clumsy  medal  of  metal  cast  in  moist  sand  ;  a 
leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in  playing  chuck- 
farthing. 

2.  The  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence.  (Atis- 
tralian.) 

“  Carrying  a  bottle  of  rum  in  his  pocket,  and  selling  it 
in  the  bush  at  a  dump  a  glass.” — A.  Harris:  The  Emigrant 
Family. 

3.  (PI.) :  Money. 

“  When  a  gentleman  jumps 
In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  of  the  dumps." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Sir  Rupert. 

4.  A  little  bit;  as  in  the  phrase,  “Not  to  care  a 
dump." 

“  Not  a  dump  we  :  ’tis  no  time  to  play  now.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

dump  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  damp ,  a.  (q.  v.);  Ger. 
dumpf=  damp;  Dut.  dompin=dull,  low,  misty;  Sw. 
dial.  dumpin=  melancholy.] 

1.  A  state  of  sadness,  gloominess,  or  melancholy. 
(Obsolete  in  the  singular.)  [Dumps.] 

“  March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dumps.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

T[  When  one  was  in  some  unhappy  plight,  and 
was  in  consequence  much  cast  down  in  spirits,  our 
ancestors  were  accustomed  to  describe  him  as  being 
“indoleful  dumps;”  and  they  saw  nothing  ludi¬ 
crous  in  such  an  expression. 

“He’s  in  a  deep  dump  now.” — Beaum.  <£■  Flet. :  Humor¬ 
ous  Lieutenant,  iv.  6. 

*2.  Absence  of  mind,  forgetfulness,  reverie. 

“This  shame  dumps  cause  to  well-bred  people,  when 
it  carries  them  away  from  the  company.” — Locke. 

*3.  A  melancholy  or  sad  tune  or  air. 

“  To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

*4.  A  tune  or  air  of  any  kind. 

“Play  me  some  merry  dump." — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  5. 

5.  A  kind  of  an  old  dance  in  slow  time,  with  a 
peculiar  rhythm. 

“  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump, 

Or  a  French  brawl.” 

Humor  out  of  Breath  (1607). 

dump-bolt,  s. 

Ship  build. :  A  short  bolt  driven  in  to  hold  planks 
temporarily,  until  the  through-bolts  are  driven, 
dump  (1),  v.  t.  &i.  [Icel.  dumpa=to  thump.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  into  a  heap  ;  to  unload  from 
wagons  by  tilting  them  up. 

“  In  doing  this  the  dirt  should  not  be  dumped  where  it 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  future  operations.” — Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  164. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sit  down  heavily  and  suddenly. 
*dump  (2 ),v.i.&t.  [Dump,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  grieve,  to  sulk. 

“I  dumpt  and  ranckled  in  anguish.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  103. 

B.  Trans.:  To  put  into  the  dumps. 

“  They  are  puffed  vp,  and  made  more  insolent  with  that 
which,  iustlie,  hath  dumped  in  a  deep  sorrow  all  true 
hearts  of  both  the ilands.”— Forbes:  Defence,  p.  66. 

dump  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  dump;  -age.) 

1.  The  right  or  privilege  of  dumping  loads  of  earth, 
&c.,  in  any  certain  spot. 

2.  The  charge  or  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
dump'-T-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dumpy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dumpy,  or  thick  and  short. 

2.  Coarseness  and  thickness.  (Applied  to  cloth.) 


dump  -lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dump,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  emptying  earth,  &c.,  from 
wagons,  carts,  &c.,  by  tilting  them. 

dumping-bucket,  s. 

Mining :  A  hoisting  bucket  in  a  shaft  so  swung  as 
to  be  tipped  for  the  discharge  of  its  load,  or  having 
a  bottom  which  is  closed  by  a  latch,  but  may  be 
swung  open  for  dropping  the  contents. 

dumping-car,  s.  Dumping  cars  are  used  in  con¬ 
structing  and  ballasting  railroads,  excavating  and 
filling  in,  canal  and  dock  building,  for  carrying 
ores,  &c.  The  car  has  shutters  in  the  bottom  which 
are  allowed  to  fall  when  a  bolt  or  button  is  with¬ 
drawn.  The  tilting  car  has  a  bed  secured  by  a 
longitudinal  bolt  to  the  frame,  and  may  be  tilted 
sideways  so  as  to  discharge  its  load  over  the  wheels 
outside  the  track.  Hooks  retain  the  bed  in  a  level 
position  till  the  car  reaches  the  place  to  dump  the 
gravel.  Dumping-cars  are  made  to  discharge  at 
end  or  side,  or  to  swivel  and  dump  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  The  load  is  about  2(4  cubic  yards. 

dumping-cart,  s.  A  cart  having  a  bed  hinged  to 
the  axle  and  capable  of  being  tipped  to  discharge 
its  load,  as  the  cart  or  wagon  body  is  tipped  up 
to  dump  the  load,  the  tail-board  will  be  raised 
automatically,  and  will  drop  back  again  into  place 
and  fasten  itself  as  the  said  body  is  again  raised 
into  a  horizontal  position. 

dumping-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  where 
earth,  &c.,  may  be  deposited  or  dumped. 

dumping-reel,  s.  A  mechanism  in  a  harvester 
for  dropping  the  gavels  of  grain.  The  cut  grain 
falls  against  one  of  the  reel-bars,  which  hold  it  up 
till  a  gavel  is  collected.  The  reel  then  makes  a  par¬ 
tial  rotation,  dropping  what  has  been  collected  in 
the  rear  of  the  cutter-bar,  and  bringing  another  bar 
into  position  for  collecting  another  gavel. 

dumping-sled,  s.  A  sled  with  an  arrangement  for 
sliding  back  the  bed  so  that  it  may  overbalance  and 
tip  out  the  load.  The  box  is  hinged  to  the  rear 
bolster  so  as  to  tip  and  dump  the  contents  when 
the  bed  is  run  back.  This  is  done  by  removing  a 
catch,  when  the  draft  of  the  team  on  the  tongue 
draws  upon  a  rope  and  runs  the  box  to  the  rear. 

dumping-wagon,  s.  A  wagon  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  discharging  the  contents,  similar  to  that 
made  use  of  in  the  dumping-cart  (q.  v.).  (Knight.) 

*dump'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  dump,  a. ;  - ing .]  Dullness. 

“  The  brutish  grossenesse  and  dumping  of  the  mind.” 
— Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  128. 

dump'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dump ;  -ish.]  Sad,  gloomy, 
melancholy  ;  dejected  or  depressed  in  spirits. 

“She  will  either  be  dumpish,  or  unneighborly,  or  talk 
of  such  matters  as  nowise  body  can  abide.” — Bunyan; 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

dump-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dumpish;  -ly.]  In  a 
melancholy,  dejected,  or  depressed  manner;  gloom¬ 
ily. 

“One  so  dumpishly  sad,  as  if  he  would  freeze  to  death 
in  melancholy,  and  hated  any  contentment  but  in  sor¬ 
row.” — Bishop  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  iii.  725. 

dump-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dumpish ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dumpish ;  sadness,  melan¬ 
choly,  gloominess. 

“Partly  through  a  natural  disposition  inclining  to 
dumpishness,  and  partly  through  the  prevalence  of  temp¬ 
tation.” — Bishop  Hall:  Christ  Mystical. 

dump-ling,  s.  [Eng.  dump  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.) 

Cookery : 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding,  composed  of  flour  and 
water,  and  boiled,  either  with  or  without  fruit  in 
it. 

“Our  honest  neighbor’s  goose  and  dumplings  were 
fine.” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  bannock  made  of  oatmeal,  boiled  among  kail 
or  broth. 

dump§,  s.  pi.  [Dump  (2),  s.]  A  state  of  sadness, 
gloom,  or  melancholy ;  moping,  dejection  or  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits.  (Once  a  word  in  use  in  elegant 
speech,  but  now  only  vulgar.) 

“Edwine,  thus  perplexed  .  .  .  sate  solitary  under  a 
tree  in  dumps,  musing  what  was  best  to  be  done.” — Speed: 
Saxon  Kings  (an.  617),  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix.,  §  8. 

*dump-ty,  a.  [Dumpy.]  Dumpy;  short  and 
thick. 

“A  little  dumpty  body  with  a  yellow  face.”— C.  Kings¬ 
ley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxv. 

dump-y,  a.  [Eng.  dump  (1);  -y.) 

1.  Short  and  thick. 

“Whenever  he  was  with  me,  his  short,  dumpy,  gouty, 
crooked  fingers  were  continually  teizing  my  spinnet,  to 
his  own  harmonious  croaking.”— Student,  ii.  225. 

2.  Dumpish,  melancholy. 


dumpy-level,  s. 

Civil  Engin.  <&  Surv. :  Gravatt’s  level.  A  spirit- 
level  having  a  short  telescope  with  a  large  aperture, 
and  a  compass ;  used  for  surveying  purposes,  lhe 
telescope  is  made  of  sufficient  power  to  enable  the 
surveyor  to  read  the  graduations  on  the  staff  with¬ 
out  depending  on  an  assistant. 

dun,  *donne,  *dunne,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  dunn,  from 
Ir.  &  Gael.  doun= brown ;  Wei.  dwn= dun,  dusky. J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  a  dull  brown  or  brownish  black  color. 

“  The  lances,  waving  in  his  train, 

Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain.’ 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  it.  25. 

*2.  Dark,  gloomy. 

“  Come,  thick  night ! 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth ,  i.  5. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Dun-fly  (q.  v.). 

“Ash-colored  duns  of  several  shapes  and  dimensions.” 

—  Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xxv.  (note). 

If  Dun  is  the  mouse:  A  proverbial  saying,  of 
rather  vague  signification,  alluding  to  the  color  of 
the  mouse,  but  frequently  employed  with  no  other 
intent  than  that  of  quibbling  on  the  word  done. 

“  The  game  was  ne’er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Tut,  dun’s  the  mouse,  the  constable’s  own  word.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

dun-bird,  s.  The  Pochard  (Fuligula  ferina) . 

dun-cow,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  species  of  Ray 
(Raia  fullonica) . 

dun- diver,  s.  Mergus  merganser,  or  cantor ,  the 
Goosander  (q.  v.). 

dun-fish,  s.  Codfish  cured  by  dunning.  [Dun 

(2),u.] 

dun-fly,  s.  A  species  of  artificial  fly  used  in 
angling. 

“  The  first  is  the  dun-fly  in  March  ;  the  body  is  made  of 
dun  wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge’s  feathers.” — Walton: 
Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

dun  (1) ,  v.  t .  &  i.  [Icel.  duna= to  thunder,  to  din ; 
dynja=to  make  a  din ;  A.  S.  dynnan=to  din.  Dun 
is  thus  a  doublet  of  din  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  urge  or  force  for  payment  of  a  debt ;  to 
demand  payment  from  with  persistence. 

“Money,  which  I  find  a  necessity  of  dunning  my  best 
friends  for.” — Sterne:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  94. 

2.  To  press  or  urge  importunately. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  demand  payment  of  money  im¬ 
portunately  and  persistently. 

“  To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 

Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  13. 

dun  (2),  v.  t.  [Dun,  a.) 

1.  To  make  of  a  dun  color;  to  darken. 

“  Duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes.” 

Thasault  of  Cupide. 

2.  To  cure  fish,  as  cod-fish,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
dun  color.  This  is  effected  by  laying  them  in  a  pile, 
after  salting,  in  a  dark  apartment  covered  with 
salt,  grass,  or  other  like  substance.  In  two  or  three 
months  they  are  opened,  and  then  piled  again  in  a 
compact  mass  for  two  or  three  months  longer,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use. 

dun(l),s.  [Dun  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  troublesome,  persistent,  or  importunate  cred¬ 
itor  ;  one  who  presses  or  urges  for  payment. 

“  Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof, 

Shall  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  An  importunate  or  pressing  demand  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt. 

dun  (2),  s.  [Down,  Dune.]  A  hill,  a  mound,  a 
fort.  It  is  largely  used  in  composition  in  place- 
names:  as  Dtmmore,  Dw?tedin,  Dundee,  Donegal, 
&c. 

*dun  -a-ker,  *don  -na-ker,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
A  cant  term  for  a  stealer  of  cows  and  calves. 

“Mercury  is  in  a  conjunction  with  Venus,  tyid  when 
such  conjunctions  happen,  it  signifies  a  most  plentiful 
crop  that  year  of  hectors,  trappanners,  gilts,  pads,  biters, 
prigs,  divers,  lifters,  filers,  bulkers,  droppers,  famblers, 
donnakers,  cross-biters,  kidnappers,  vouchers,  millikers, 
pymers,  decoys,  and  shop-lifters;  all  Newgate  birds  whom 
the  devil  prepares  ready  fitted  for  Tyburn;  ripe  fruit, 
ready  to  drop  into  the  hangman’s  mouth.” — Poor  Robin 
1603. 

dun§e,  s.  [Ger.  duns.  A  word  introduced  by  the 
Thomists,  or  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  Scotists,  or  disciples  of  John  Duns 
Scotus,  schoolman,  who  died  A.  D.  1305.  (Skeat.)) 

*1.  Originally :  A  subtle  sophist  given  to  caviling 
where  he  cannot  refute.  This  was  the  sense  in 
which  the  Thomists  employed  the  term. 

“  Whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  caviling  sophistry 

or  subtile  philosophy,  is  forthwith  named  a  Duns." _ 

R.  Staniliurst:  Ireland  till  A.  D.  1286,  in  Holinshed. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wo  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


duncedom 

IT  V?  hen  the  reaction  against  the  schoolmen  took 
place  at  the  Reformation,  the  merits  of  those  acute 
metaphysicians  were  temporarily  decried,  and  the 
celebrated  John  Duns  Scotus  coming  in  for  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  disparagement,  he,  though 
a  man  of  very  subtle  intellect,  was  held  by  the  more 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  of  the  Reforming  party  to 
be  a  man  of  invincible  stupidity.  He  was  therefore 
made  to  stand  as  the  prototype  of  all  modern 
dunces.  Now  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  the 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  greater  calm¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  than  the  actors  in  the  excit¬ 
ing  scenes  of  that  period  were  able  to  do,  while 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  inestimable  services 
rendered  to  the  church  and  world  by  the  Reformers, 
we  have  yet  felt  constrained  to  reverse  the  unfavor¬ 
able  verdict  which  they  passed  on  the  cultivators 
of  scholastic  philosophy.  The  schoolmen  were  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  rendered  good  service  to  humanity,  though 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  attainments  of  subsequent 
centuries. 

“  Remember  ye  not  how,  within  this  thirty  years,  and 
far  less,  and  yet  dureth  unto  this  day,  the  old  barking 
curs,  Dunce’s  disciples,  and  like  draff,  called  Scotists,  the 
children  of  darkness,  raged  in  every  pulpit  against 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew-?” — Tyndale:  Works  (1575),  p. 
278. 

2.  Subsequently  and,  Now:  A  man  of  measureless 
stupidity,  not,  as  at  first,  of  perverted  subtilty,  but 
of  mental  obtuseness  or  intellectual  deficiency, 

“  In  school  divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable; 

A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce.” 

Butler :  Hudibras,  I.  i. 

dunqe-dom,  s.  [Eng .  dunce ; -dom.]  The  realm 
or  domain  of  dunces. 

dung '-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  dunce;  -ry.]  The  charac¬ 
teristic  qualifies  of  a  dunce  ;  stupidity,  dullness  of 
intellect, 

“  An  indirect  way  is  introduced  of  buying  the  said 
degrees  for  money,  to  the  discouragement  of  learning, 
and  the  encouragement  of  duncery  and  idleness.” — Dean 
Prideaux:  Reform  of  the  Two  Universities. 

♦dunph,  *dTmch-yn,  *dunsh,  v.  t.  [Icel.  dunka; 
Dan.  dunke;  Sw.  dunka.]  To  nudge;  to  jog  with 
the  arm  or  elbow. 

“  Dunchyn® or  bunchyn.  Tundo.” — Prompt.  Pare. 

♦dunph,  a.  [0.  Fries,  diunk  ;  Icel.  dbkkr.] 

1.  Deaf,  dull  of  hearing. 

2.  Blind,  blinded. 

“I  waz  amozt  blind  and  dunch  in  mine  eyez.” — MS. 
Ashmole ,  86,  f.  112. 

dunph,  *dynche,  s.  [Dunch,  v.]  A  blow,  a  push, 
a  jog. 

“  Dunche  or  lonche.  Sonitus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

dunche,  s.  [Dunse.] 

Dun  -gi-ad,  s.  [Eng.  dunc(e) ;  -iad.]  A  satirical 
poem  written  by  Alexander  Pope  in  ridicule  of  Col¬ 
ley  Cibber,  Theobold,  and  other  writers  of  his  time 

dun’HjI-cpJL,  a.  [Eng  dunc(e);  -ical.]  Like  a 
dunce. 

‘‘The  most  dull  and  duvcical  commissioner.” — Fuller 
Church  History,  VIII.  ii.  26. 

•dun-pl-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  dunce ;  - fy .]  To  make 
stupid  or  dull  in  intellect. 

“  Here  you  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more  dun- 
eifed  than  dunce  Webster.” — Warburton  to  Hurd,  Lett. 
L.,  130. 

»*dung'-ish,  s.  [Eng.  dunc(e);  - ish .]  Like  a 
dunce ;  stupid,  dull  in  intellect,  doltish. 

♦dung-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duncish ;  -ness.]  The 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  dunce;  stupidity, 
dullness  of  intellect, 

dun  -der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Sugar-making :  The  distillable  lees  and  dregs  of 
the  cane-sugar  boiling. 

“  The  use  of  dunder  iD  the  making  of  rum  answers  the 
purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour.” — Edwards. 

dun  -der  bolt,  s.  [Eng.  dunder—  thunder,  and 
bolt.]\  A  celt.  [Celt  (2).] 

“  I  knew  an  old  woman  who  used  to  boil  a  celt  (vulgarly 
a  dunderbolt,  or  thunderbolt)  for  some  hours.” — Polwhele: 
Trad.  &  Recoil.,  ii.  307. 

dun -der-head,  dun  -der-pate,  s.  [Prob.  from 
dunder,  prov.  for  thunder,  and  head,  or  pate.  Cf. 
the  use  of  donner=  thunder  in  German,  to  increase 
or  intensify  the  bad  meaning  of  a  word.]  A  block¬ 
head,  a  numskull,  a  dolt,  a  dunce. 

“  l  mean  your  grammar,  O  thou  dunderhead.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet..  Elder  Brother,  ii.  4. 

dun’-der-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dunderhead ;  -ed.J 
Like  a  dunce  or  a  dunderhead. 

“  A  dunderheaded  old  driveller.1'— Sola:  The  Ship-Chand¬ 
ler. 
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*dun’-der-whelp,  s.  [Eng.  dunder,  and  whelp. 
Cf.  dunderhead .]  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  dunder¬ 
head. 

*'  What  a  dunderwhelp, 

To  let  him  domineer  thus.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wild-Goose  Chase,  ii.  3. 
dfine,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Do,  «.]  Done.  (Scotch.) 

“  ‘They  hae  aye  dune  sae,’  said  the  grandmother,” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

dune(l),s.  [A.  S.  dun.']  [Down,  s.]  . 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  low  sand-hill;  an  accumulation  of  sand  on 
the  sea-shore. 

“  A1  this  werld  hath  dale  and  dune.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  22,582. 

2.  A  hill-fort,  or  a  regular  building  commonly 
called  a  Danish  fort. 

II.  Geol.:  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1.  Sand  dunes 
are  made  by  the  blowing  of  sand,  this  material  hav¬ 
ing  been  produced  by  the  grinding  down  of  rocks 
under  the  influence  of  breakers  on  the  seashore  or 
coast,  or  any  similar  agency.  Such  sand  dunes  in 
many  places  skirt  the  shores  of  Holland,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  in  some  places  encroach¬ 
ing  on  and  covering  what  once  was  cultivated  land, 
♦dune  (2),  s.  [Din,  s.]  Noise. 

“  Ther  wes  swithe  muchel  dune.” 

Layamon,  ii.  68. 

♦dung  (1),  s.  [O.  H.  Ger.  tunc,  dung;  A.  S.  ding. ] 
A  pit,  a  cave. 

“  Into  so  deop  dung  that  ha  druueneth  therin.” 

St.  Markgerete,  p.  15. 

dung  (2),  ♦ding,  *dong,  *donge,  *dunge,  s.  &  a. 

[A.  S.  duiig;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  dung ;  Sw.  dynga 
=muck;  Dan.  dynge=a  heap  or  mass;  Ger.  dung, 
danger.] 

1.  As  subst. :  The  excrement  of  animals. 

2.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  used  in  the  handling  of 
dung.  (See  the  compounds. ) 

“But  the  dung  gate  repaired  Malchiah  the  son  of  Rechab, 
the  ruler  of  part  of  Bethhaccerem.” — Nehem.  iii.  14. 

IF  Obvious  compounds :  dung-cart ,  dung-heap. 
dung-bath,  s.  A  bath  used  in  calico-printing 
works.  [Dunging.] 
dung-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing.:  Geotrupes  stercorarius. 

2.  PL:  Various  Scarabeides  which  inclose  their 
eggs  in  pellets  of  dung.  The  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians  does  so. 

♦dung-farmer,  s.  A  mean,  poor  farmer. 

“This  good  hostesse  chose  to  be  reputed  a  dung-farmer.” 
— Holland:  Camden,  p.  74. 

dung-fork,  s.  A  four-tined  fork  for  pitching  and 
spreading  manure. 

dung-hook,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement  for  dragging  out  manure, 
or  scattering  that  which  has  been  previously 
dumped  in  heaps, 
dung-pot,  s.  A  dung-cart. 

“  The  rakers,  scavengers,  and  officers  hereunto  ap¬ 
pointed,  every  day  in  the  week  (except  Sundays  and  other 
holydayes)  shall  bring  carts,  dung-pots,  or  other  fitting 
carriages  into  all  the  streets  within  their  respective 
wards,  parishes,  and  divisions,  where  such  carts,  &c.,  can 
pass,  and  at  or  before  their  approach,  by  bell,  clapper,  or 
otherwise,  shall  make  loud  noise  and  give  notice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  coming.” — Calthrop:  Reports  (1670). 
(Nares. ) 

♦dung-wet,  a.  Thoroughly  wet  or  soaked. 

“  Fishermen  quaking,  dung-wet  after  a  storme.” — Fas  he; 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

dung,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dung,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  manure  or  dress  with  dung. 
‘‘This  ground  was  dunged,  and  ploughed,  and  sowed 

but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  crop?” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Calico-print. :  To  immerse  in  a  bath  of  cow- 
dung  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  color. 
[Dunging,  s.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  void  excrement. 

“A  wild  ass,  broke  loose,  ran  about  trampling  and 
kicking,  and  dunging  in  their  faces  ” — Swift:  Battle  of  the 

Books. 

dung,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ding.] 
dun-g?t-ree',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  fine  canvas, 
dunged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dung,  v.] 

A.  As  pa  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Manured  or  dressed  with  dung. 

2.  Dirtied  or  befouled  with  dung. 

“  The  dunged  folds  of  dag-tailed  sheep.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.  v.  2. 

II.  Calico-print. :  Treated  by  the  process  of  dung¬ 
ing. 


dunging 

dun  -ge&n,  s.  [O.  Fr.  donjon,  from  Low  Latin 
domnionem,  accus,  of  domnio=  a  donjon-tower. 
Dungeon  and  donjon  are  the  same  ivord.]  [Don¬ 
jon.] 

*1.  A  donjon,  the  innermost  and  strongest  tower 
of  a  fortress  or  castle,  wherein  the  besieged  were 
wont  to  make  their  last  stand,  when  the  rest  was 
forced.  ( Cotgrave .) 

2.  A  close  prison  or  place  of  confinement ;  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  one  which  is  dark  and  underground. 

“  In  the  dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench,  lamen¬ 
tation,  disease  and  death.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

dungeon-bolt,  s.  The  bolt  or  bar  of  a  prison. 

“  There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 

A  fearful  vision  ill-defined, 

Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 

Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  22, 

dungeon-dew,  s.  The  damp  or  moisture  of  a 
dungeon. 

“  I  only  lived — I  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  viii. 

dungeon-light,  s.  The  dim  light  of  a  dungeon. 

“  It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  ix. 

♦dungeon-tower,  s.  A  donjon-tower. 

“  By  Brackenbury’s  dungeon-tower, 

These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away.” 

Scott;  Rokeby,  ii.  2, 

dun-geon,  v.t.  [Dungeon,  s.]  ^ 

1.  Lit.:  To  throw  into  or  confine  in  a  dungeon, 

2.  Fig. :  To  shut  up,  to  confine  in  darkness. 

“  Are  we  dungeoned  up  from  the  sight  of  the  sun?”— 
Bp.  Hall:  Of  Contentation. 

dun’-geoned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dungeon,  v.] 

♦dun  -geon-er,  s.  [En g.  dungeon;  -er.]  A  gaoler, 

“  Dungeoner  of  my  friends.” — Keats:  To - 

dung'-hlll,  s.  &  a .  [Eng.  dung,  and  hill.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung'.- 

“  Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  famed.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

II.  Figuratively : 

fl.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  vile  abode. 

“  Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky, 

Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurst. 

Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worst.” 

Dry  den:  Eleonora,  79-82. 

f2.  Any  situation,  position,  or  condition  of  mean¬ 
ness. 

“  He  .  .  .  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill." — 
Ps.  cxiii.  7. 

*3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  one  who  is  meanly  born. 

“Out,  dunghill!  darest  thou  brave  a  nobleman?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv  3. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dung-heap. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  low,  mean,  or  vile  extraction. 

“Base  dunghill  villain  !’" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Mean,  poor. 

“  The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  vclad, 

Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  77. 

dunghill-raker,  s.  One  who  rakes  about  in 
dung;  specif.,  a  fowl. 

“  The  dunghill-raker,  spider,  hen, 

The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Have  taught  a  lesson.” 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

dung’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dung,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip •  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  manuring  or 
dressing  with  dung. 

“It  was  received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds  when 
the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon, 
doth  greatly  help.” — Bacon:  Natural  Hist. 

2.  Calico-print.:  The  removal  of  the  superfluous 
mordant  by  passing  dried  calico  through  a  warm 
mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water.  It  is  passed 
through  two  cisterns  six  feet  by  three  and  four  feet 
deep,  the  first  of  which  has  two  gallons  of  dung  to 
its  contents  of  water,  and  the  other  a  solution  of 
half  the  strength.  It  is  quickly  passed  through 
them  in  succession,  washed  in  a  wince-pit,  and  then 
in  a  dash-wheel.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  gelatine,  is  sometimes  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  cow-dung. 


boil,  h6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


dungiyah 
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duplex-escapement 


dfin-gi  -yah,  s.  [Arab.] 

N lut. ;  A  species  of  vessel  employed  ’in  the  Coast¬ 
ing  trade  on  the  shores  of  Arabia,  &c.  It  has  one 
long  mast. 

duhg  -meer,  s.  [Eng.  dung,  and  meer .]  A  pit 
where  dung,  weeds,  <fcc.,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot 
together. 

dung'-y,  a.  [Eng.  dung;  - y .]  Full  of  dung; 
filthy,  base,  mean,  vile. 

“  Kingdoms  are  clay;  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
dQng  -yard,  s.  [Eng.  dung,  and  yard.]  A  yard 
or  inclosure  where  dung  is  accumulated. 

“Any  manner  of  vegetables  cast  into  the  dungy  ard.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

dfin-I-was  -S^tl,  s.  [Gael,  duin'uasal,  from  duine 
=a  man,  and  uasal=gentle.]  A  gentleman;  a 
squire.  Among  the  Highlanders,  it  seems  to  denote 
a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank,  who  receives  his  title 
from  the  land  which  he  occupies,  although  he  holds 
it  at  the  will  of  the  chieftain. 

*d&n -ker,  a.  [Dun,  a.]  Dark. 

,  “  Like  the  velvet  on  her  brow  ;  or,  like 

.The  dunker  mole  on  Venus’  dainty  cheek.’’ 

Sylvester;  Pu  Bart  as;  Magnificence,  06,  67. 

Dim'-ker§,  s.pl.  [Ger.tunken— to  dip.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  Baptists,  founded  by 
-  Alexander  Mack,  about  A.  D.  1708.  Persecution 
drove  them  in  1723  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
founded  a  church  at  a  German  town  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  They  separate  the  sexes  in  worship. 
Many  of  them  are  vegetarians.  Also  called  Dunk- 
•‘  ards  and  Dippers. 

*dun-klrk-er,  s.  [Eng.  Dunkirk,  the  name  of  a 
'seaport  in  the  north  of  France;  suff.  -er.]  A 
tprivateer  of  Dunkirk,  long  very  formidable  to  British 
merchant  ships,  and  esteemed  remarkably  daring ; 
and  the  situation  of  that  port  gave  them  such  an 
advantage,  that  the  possession  or  dismantling  of  it 
was  always  an  important  object  to  England.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  sold  again  by  Charles  II.,  and  its  forti¬ 
fications  demolished  by  treaty  in  1712. 

“  This  was  a  rail, 

Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 

Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 

Was  ta’en  at  sea  by  dunkirkers.” 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  1. 

dun-lln,  s.  [Either  from  dun,  dttne=sandhills, 
Sr  dun=oi  a  brownish-black  color;  dim.  suff.  -tin.] 
Ornitli. :  Tringa  alpina,  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Totanince,  or  Sandpipers.  It  is  a  very 
common  shore-bird,  being  generally  met  with  in 
large  flocks,  sometimes  as  many  as  two  or  three 
hundred  in  number.  They  are  usually  very  tame. 
The  summer  dress  of  the  dunlin  is  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  by  the  large  black  horseshoe  mark  on  the 
breast.  This  is  lost  in  the  winter,  when  the  plum¬ 
age  is  ashy  above  and  white  below.  It  goes  to  the 
north,  as  a  rule,  to  breed. 

dun'-nage  (nage  as  nig),  s.  [Perhaps  connected 
with  down.  \ 

Naut.:  On  shipboard,  the  name  applied  to  loose 
wood,  fagots,  boughs,  &c.,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hold  to  raise  the  cargo  above  the  bilge-water,  and 
also  to  chock  it  and  keep  it  from  rolling  when 
stowed. 

dunned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dun,  v.] 
diin’-ner,  s.  [En g.dun;  -er.]  One  who  duns  for 
payment  of  a  debt ;  a  dun. 

“They  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  serve  the 
owners  in  getting  them  customers,  as  their  common  dun- 
ners  do  in  making  them  pay.” — Spectator. 

*diin'-nl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dunny;  -ness.]  Deaf¬ 
ness. 

diin’-ning  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.&  s.  [Dun,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging  for 
payment  of  a  debt. 

dun  -ning  (2),  s.  [Dun,  v.]  The  process  of  curing 
dish,  so  as  to  give  them  a  dun  color. 

dun  -nish,  a.  [Eng.  dun,  a. ; : -ish.]  Of  a  color 
-inclined  to  dun  ;  somewhat  dun  in  color. 

“  The  five  or  six  first  feathers  of  the  wing  above,  of  a 
■dark  or  fuscous  color,  near  black;  underneath,  more 
light,  or  dunnish.” — Ray:  Remains,  p.  247. 

'dun  -nock,  s.  [Eng.  dun,’  dimin.  suff.  -ock.]  The 
■common  Hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis. 

“Hareton  has  been  cast  out  like  an  unfledged  dunnock." 
—Miss  E.  Bronte:  Wuthering  Heights,  ch.  iv. 

dun-ny,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Deaf;  hard  of 
'hearing. 

dun'-sets,  s.  [Eng.  dun,  s.,  and  set.] 

1.  A  little  hill  or  mound. 

2.  A  person  living  in  a  hilly  place. 


*dunt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dunt  (1) ,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

“Dunt  the  deueles  thider  in.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xii. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  knock ;  to  strike ;  to  beat,  as  the 
pulse. 

“And  while  my  heart  wi’  life  blood  dunted 
I’d  bear  t  in  mind.” 

Burns:  To  Mr.  Michell. 

*dunt,  s.  [Dint,  s.]  A  blow. 

“There  was  many  dunt  iyeue.” — Layamon,  i.  74. 
dun  -tle,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  dunt  (q.  v.).] 
To  dint. 

“His  cap  is  duntled  in.” — C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago 
(Introd.).  {Davies.) 

dun'-yte,s.  [From  Mount  Dun,  near  Nelson,  in 
New  Zealand,  and  -yte  {Petrol.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol.:  A  grayish-green  rock,  unctuous  to  the 
touch  and  of  vitreous  luster,  found  along  with  ser¬ 
pentine  rock  at  Mount  Dun.  [Etym.]  {Dana.) 

du’-O,  s.  [Ital.  &  Lat.=two.] 

Mus. :  A  duet. 

“They  call  a  duo  a  music  of  two  voices,  although  there 
be  a  third  part  for  the  thorough  bass,  and  others  for  the 
symphony.  In  a  word,  for  a  duo  there  must  be  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  between  which  the  melody  is  equally  distrib¬ 
uted.” — Appendix  to  Mus.  Diet.  (1769),  p.  13. 
*du-o-dec-$i-he'-dral,  a.  [Dodecahedral.] 
*du-o-dec-a-he-dron,  s.  [Dodecahedron.] 
♦du-O-de-gen-ni-al,  a.  [Latin  duodecennis: 
duodecim= twelve,  and  annus=  a  year.]  Consisting 
of  twelve  years.  {Ash.) 

dQ-O-deg'-I-med,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  duodecimus= 
twelfth;  duodecim= twelve.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Math.:  Proceeding  in  computation  by  twelves; 
as,  duodecimal  arithmetic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Mathematics : 

1.  One  of  a  system  of  numbers  in  the  scale  of 
twelve. 

2.  PI. :  A  ilame  given  to  an  arithmetical  method 
of  finding  out  the  square  measure  of  any  rectangu¬ 
lar  area  or  surface,  the  length  of  whose  sides  is 
given  in  feet  and  inches.  It  is  also  called  duodecimal 
or  cross  multiplication. 

duodecimal  scale,  s. 

Arith.:  That  scale  of  notation  in  which  the  local 
value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold  as  they 
proceed  from  right  to  left. 

du-o-deg'-lm-fld,  a.  [Lat.  duodecim = twelve, 
and  flndo  (pa.  t.  fidi)— to  cut,  to  cleave.]  Divided 
in  twelve  parts. 

du-o-deg’-l-mo,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  duodecimo 
twelve.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to  the 
sheet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  book  consisting  of  sheets  folded  each  so  as  to 
form  twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four  pages. 

2.  The  size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into 
twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four  pages  ;  usually  written 
12mo,  and  generally  so  read  by  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

II.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

III.  Print. :  Twelve  pages  to  a  form. 
du-6-dec-im'-o-l§  (dec  as  degh),  s.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  group  of  twelve  notes. 

du-o-dec  -u-ple,  a.  [Lat.  duo=two,  and  decu- 
plus= tenfold.]  Consisting  of  twelves. 

“  Grisepsius,  a  learned  Polander,  endeavors  to  establish 
the  duodecuple  proportion  among  the  Jews  by  comparing 
some  passages  of  Scripture.”— Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

du-o-den  -al,  a.  [Lat.  duoden{um),  and*  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  duodenum;  as, 
duodenal  dyspepsia. 

du-o-den  -A-ry,  a.  [Lat.  duodenarius— contain¬ 
ing  twelve ;  duodecim— twelve.]  Pertaining  to  the 
number  twelve ;  proceeding  by  twelves  ;  twelvefold. 

duodenary  arithmetic,  s. 

Math. :  A  system  of  computation  in  which  the 
local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold  as 
they  proceed  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  tenfold, 
as  in  ordinary  computation. 

duodenary  scale,  s. 

Arith.:  The  same  as  Duodecimal  Scale  (q.  v.). 
du  o-dene,  s.  [Lat.  duodeni= twelve  each.] 
Music :  A  group  of  twelve  notes  suitable  for  play¬ 
ing  on  ordinary  manuals,  with  definite  relations  of 
pitch,  arranged  for  showing  relations  of  harmony 


and  modulation,  and  for  precisely  fixing  the  theo¬ 
retical  intonation  of  any  chords  and  passages  with¬ 
out  altering  the  ordinary  musical  notation,  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceeding's  of  the  Royal  Society,  xxiii.  3-31,  and  subse¬ 
quently  more  fully  explained  in  an  additional 
appendix  (xix.)  to  his  translation  of  Helmholtz,  On 
the  Sensations  of  Tone,  1875.  {Stainer  cfe  Barrett.) 
du-o-den'-um,  s.  [Lat.  duodeni  =  twelve  each.] 
Anat. :  The  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
so  called  from  being  about  equal  in  length  to 
the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers  •  it  commences  at  the 
pylorus  (q.  v.),  and  terminates  in  the  jejunum,  the 
second  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  at  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra ;  the  third  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  is  called  the  ileum  (q.  v.),  passing  into  the 
large  intestine,  also  composed  of  three  portions, 
the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

dfi-6-dram  -ma,  s.  [Ital.]  A  dramatic  piece  for 
two  performers  only. 

du-o-lit-er-!il,  a.  [Lat.  duo= two,  and  litera= 
a  letter.]  Consisting  of  only  two  letters  ;  biliteral, 
duo  -lo  (duo  as  dwo),  s.  [Ital.]  Grief. 

IT  Con  duolo : 

Music:  With  grief,  sadness,  pathos. 
*du-op-o-lize,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  duo,  on  the 
analogy  of  monopolize  (q.  v.).]  To  engross  between 
two. 

“To  duopolize  all  church  power.” — Gauden:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  440. 

*dup,  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  do  up ;  cf .  don,  doff .] 
To  raise,  to  open. 

“  Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes, 

And  dupp’d  the  chamber  door.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
dup  -^.-ble,  a.  [Dupeable.] 
dupe,  s.  [Fr.,  applied  to  thq_  hoopoe;  cf.  gull, 
goose,  booby ,  pigeon.]  One  who  is  or  can  be  easily 
deceived ;  one  who  is  very  credulous  ;  a  gull. 


“What  was  to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a 
trifler  or  a  dupe.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

dupe,  v.t.  [Dupe,*.]  To  trick,  tocheat,  tomake 
a  dupe  of,  to  gull. 

“The  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  duped  the  other.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
vi. 


dupe-A-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  dupe;  - ability .]  Capa¬ 
bility  of  being  easily  duped  or  gulled ;  easy  credu¬ 
lity  ;  gullibility. 

dupe-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dupe;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  easily  duped,  gulled,  cheated,  or  deceived. 

“Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. - was  so  very  dupe¬ 

able  a  person  ?” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

duped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dupe,  u.] 
dup  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dup(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  dupes, 
gulls,  or  deceives  another ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler. 

dup'-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  duper;  -t/.]  The  act,  art, 
or  practice  of  duping;  cheating,  swindling;  tht 
state  of  being  duped. 

“He  .  .  .  has  much  contempt  for  the  dupery  and 
weakness  of  the  sufferers.” — Smith:  Moral  Sentiments,  pt. 
vi.,  §  1. 

dup  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.  [Dupe,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  a  dupe  of  an. 
other. 

dup'-I-on,  s.  [Fr.  doupion;  Ital.  doppione,  from 
doppio,  and  Lat.  duplus  =  double.]  A  double 
cocoon,  formed  by  two  or  more  silkworms. 

du’-ple,  a.  [Lat.  duplus;  Gr.  diplo6s= double.] 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Duplicate,  alike,  corresponding. 

“The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Belgse  by 
Matrona  and  Sequana,  rivers  of  a  duple  bignesse.” — P. 
Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

IT  (1)  Duple  ratio  is  that  of  2  to  1,  6  to  3,  &c. 

(2)  Sub-duple  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  2,  3  to  6,  <fec. 

*du-ple,  v.  t.  [Duple,  a.]  To  double,  to  dupli¬ 
cate. 

*du'-plet,  s.  [Duple,  a.]  A  doublet  (q.  v.). 

du  -plex,  a.  [Lat.,  from  <Ji<u=two,  and  plico= to 
fold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Hor. :  Constructed  with  duplex  escapement 
(q.  v.). 

“  Lever,  duplex,  and  horizontal  watches.” — London  Tithes. 

duplex-escapement,  s. 

Hor. :  An  escapement  so  called  from  the  double 
character  of  its  scape-wheel,  which  has  spur  and 
crown  teeth.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke  about 
1658,  and  improved  by  Dyrer  and  Breguet.  The 
balance-arbor  carries  a  pallet  which  at  each  oscil¬ 
lation  receives  an  impulse  from  the  crown-teeth.  In 
the  arbor  is  a  notch  into  which  the  spur-teeth  fall 
in  succession  as  the  crown-teeth  consecutively  pass 
the  impulse-pallet,  [Escapement.] 
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fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


duplex-lathe 

duplex-lathe,  s. 

Turnery :  A  lathe  invented  by  Fairbaim  for 
tummg-off,  screwing,  and  surfacing.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  m  the  employment  of  a  cutting-tool  at  the 
oacii  of  the  lathe  in  addition  and  opposite  to  the 
tool  in  front,  but  in  inverted  positions  to  each 
otner.  I  he  transverse  forces  are  thus  balanced, 
and  time  is  saved.  [Lathe.] 

•  <*U?KX'pumP*ng'en£ine,  s •  An  arrangement 
xn  which  two  steam-engines  of  equal  dimensions 
are  placed  side  by  side,  one  operating  the  steam- 
valves  of  the  other. 

duplex-punch,  s. 

1.  A  punch  having  a  counter-die  mounted  on  an 
opposite  jaw,  as  the  ticket-punch. 

2.  A  punch  having  a  force  derived  from  the  rolling 
action  of  two  levers  on  a  common  fulcrum,  forming: 
a  toggle. 

duplex-querela,  s.  [Lat.] 

Eccl.  Law:  The  same  as  Double-quarrel  (q.  v.). 
duplex-ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  product  of  a  ratio, 
duplex-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  so  arranged 
that  messages  can  be  simultaneously  transmitted 
in  opposite  directions  on  the  same  line-wire.  The 
first  telegraph  of  this  kind  was  devised  by  Dr.  Gentl, 
of  Austria,  in  1853,  and  modified  by  Frieschen  and 
Siemens-Holske  in  1854 ;  but  it  was  not  till  some 
years  later  that  any  duplex  systems  were  put  into 
successful  operation. 

duplex-type,  s. 

Phot.:  A  name  given  to  a  mode  of  taking  two 
photographs  of  the  same  person  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  by  two  operations,  so  that  he  shall  appear  in 
two  characters :  say,  for  instance,  playing  the  piano 
and— accompanying  himself— on  the  violin.  It  is 
done  by  two  exposures,  with  some  skillful  mode  of 
hiding  the  division  line.  Shive’s  duplicating  re¬ 
flector  is  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

du  -pll-cate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  duplicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  duplico= to  double;  duplex  (genit.  duplicis)  — 
double.]  [Duplex,  Double.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

“  The  estates  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  so  small 
a  uumbre  into  so  populous  a  company,  yea,  though  the 
numbre  were  duplicate.” — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  5). 

2.  Corresponding  exactly  with  another;  made  in 
duplicate. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Another  exactly  correspondent  to  the  first;  a 
second  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

“  Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
As  by  a  duplicate.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  An  exact  copy  or  transcript  of  a  document. 
“Presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 

Oxford.” — Walpole:  Life  of  Mr.  George  Vertue. 

3.  A  pawnbroker’s  ticket  for  goods  pledged  with 
him. 

“Entering  the  duplicate  he  had  just  made  out  in  a 
thick  book.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz ;  Pawnbroker’s 
Shop. 

II.  Law:  A  document  corresponding  exactly  in 
all  essential  points  with  another,  and  differing 
from  a  copy  only  in  having  all  the  validity  of  the 
original  ;  as,  the  duplicate  of  a  lease,  &c. 

V  Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio:  The  same  as  the 
square  of  the  ratio;  as,  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b 
is  a2  to  b'2. 

‘‘Duplicate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  squares. 
Thus,  in  a  rank  of  geometrical  proportions,  the  first  term 
to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  first  to 
the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of  the  second: 
so  on  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that 
of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square  of  2  to  the  square  of  4.” — 
Philips. 

du  -pll-cate,  v.  t.  [Duplicate,  a.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  fold  together. 

2.  To  double ;  to  make  double  or  twice  as  great. 
“And  some  alterations  in  the  brain  duplicate  that  which 

is  but  a  single  object  to  our  undistempered  sentiments.” 
— Glanvill. 

3.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of. 

“Which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  duplicated  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.” — Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 

II.  Phys. :  To  divide  or  branch  into  two,  either  by 
natural  growth  or  by  spontaneous  division, 
du  -pll-cat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Duplicate,  v.] 
du  -pli-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Duplicate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  folding  together,  doub¬ 
ling,  or  making  a  duplicate  or  copy  of ;  duplication. 
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du-pll-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  duplicatio ,  from  dupli¬ 
catus,  pa.  par. of  duplico— to  make  double;  French 
duplication .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  folding  together. 

2.  The  act  of  doubling  or  making  twice  as  great 
or  large  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by  two. 

‘  If  they  had  exercised  a  separate  inspection  or  guard 
over  the  plebeians,  the  duplication  of  their  number  might 
have  given  additional  protection  to  the  plebeians.” — 
Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii., 
§  41. 

*3.  A  fold. 

“  The  peritonaeum  is  a  strong  membrane,  everywhere 
double;  in  the  duplications  of  which  all  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  are  hid.” — Wiseman :  Surgery. 

II-  Phys.:  Thu  act  or  process  of  dividing  or 
branching  into  two  by  natural  growth  or  sponta¬ 
neous  division. 

IT  Duplication  of  the  cube :  The  operation  of  find¬ 
ing  a  cube  whose  volume  is  equal  to  double  that  of 
a  given  cube.  The  solution  ot  this  problem  cannot 
be  effected  geometrically,  as  it  requires  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  mean  proportionals  between  two 
given  lines.  It  may  be  solved  by  higher  geometry, 
but  its  solution  in  this  manner  is  rather  curious 
than  useful.  It  is  also  called  the  Delian  problem 
(q-  v.). 

fdu  pli-ca-tlve,  a.  [English  duplicat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  becoming  dupli¬ 
cated  ;  specifically  in  physiology,  having  the  quality 
of  dividing  into  two  by  natural  growth  or  sponta¬ 
neous  division. 

du  pll-ca  -td-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  duplicatus.] 
[Duplicate.] 

Bot.,  cj&c. :  Doubly. 

duplicato-crenate,  a. 

Bot. :  Doubly  crenate ;  having  each  crenel  itself 
crenate. 

duplicato-dentate,  a. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Doubly  toothed. 

duplicato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.,  dtc..:  Doubly  pinnate,  bipinnate. 

duplicato-serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Doubly  serrate,  having  each  serrature 
itself  serrated, 
duplicato-ternate,  a. 

Bot.:  Biternate  (q.  v.). 

du-pli-ca-tUre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  duplicatus .] 
A  folding,  a  fold. 

“  The  lympheducts,  either  dilacerated  or  obstructed, 
exonerate  themselves  into  the  foldings,  or  between  the 
duplicatures  of  the  membranes.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  ii. 

du-pllg  -i-tjf,  *du-plic-i-te,  *dup-plic-i  te,  s. 

[Fr.  duplicity,  from  Lat.  duplicitas—doubleness ; 
duplex  (genit.  duplicis) = double;  Sp.  duplicidad; 
Ital.  duplicitd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  double  or  in  two ;  a 
division  into  twos. 

“In  other  words,  the  duplicity  thus  conjectured  does 
not  exist ;  and  of  the  duplicity  or  principal  division  of  the 
ring  which  does  exist  those  observers  had  no  idea.” — 
Athenaeum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

2.  Fig. :  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ;  double¬ 
dealing,  deceit;  the  act  or  habit  of  assuming  a  false 
appearance  or  character  for  the  purpose  of  deceit; 
a  wantor  absence  of  straightforwardness ;  dissimu¬ 
lation. 

“  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory 
temper  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  incurable  duplicity  of 
the  king.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*11.  Law:  The  pleading  of  two  or  more  distinct 
matters  or  single  pleas. 

du  -plo-,  adv.  [Lat.  dup lus — double,  twofold.] 
Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  express  twofold  or  twice 
as  much;  as,  duplo-carburet=twoto\&  carburet. 

du  -ply,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  duo= two,  and 
plico=to  fold,  on  analogy  of  reply  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law :  A  second  reply;  a  pleading  formerly 
in  use  in  inferior  courts, 
duppe,  *dup-pen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dip,  v.] 
dup  -per,  s.  [Dubbeb.] 

dUr-g,-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  durability,  from  Lat. 
durabilitas,  from  dura6ih's=durable  (q.  v.);  Ital. 
durabilitd .]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
durable;  the  power  or  property  of  lasting  or  con¬ 
tinuing  in  any  given  state ;  endurance,  continuance, 
durableness ;  especially  applied  to  the  lasting  or 
continuing  of  substances  without  change,  perishing, 
or  wearing  out. 

“  Stones,  though  in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto 
plants,  yet  exceed  them  in  firmness  of  strength  or  dura¬ 
bility  of  being.” — Hooker. 
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diir'-a,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  durabilis,  from  duro— to 
last,  to  endure;  dwciis = hard ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  durable; 
Ital.  durabile.]  Having  the  quality  of  endurance 
or  continuance  in  any  given  state;  lasting,  endur¬ 
ing,  permanent ;  not  subject  to  change  or  decay. 

“  Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he.” 

Cowper:  Poplar  Field. 

diir'-?t-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  durable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  durable  or  lasting; 
durability. 

“A  bad  poet,  if  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the 
goodness  of  his  verse,  may,  by  the  durableness  of  the  metal 
that  supports  it.”— Addison:  Ancient  Medals. 

diir  -g,-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  durable) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
durable,  lasting,  or  enduring  manner;  lastingly, 
permanently ;  so  as  to  be  durable  or  lasting. 

“  There  indeed  he  found  his  fame  flourishing,  his  mon¬ 
uments  engraved  in  marble,  and  yet  more  durably  in 
men’s  memories.” — Sidney. 

diir  -a  ma  -ter,  s.  [Lat.,  the  hard  mother,  so 
called  from  its  hardness  in  comparison  to  the  un¬ 
derlying  membrane.] 

Anat. :  The  first  of  the  three  lining  membranes 
of  the  brain,  the  others  being  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  strong  membrane,  com¬ 
posed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  lining  also  the  interior 
of  the  skull  and  penetrating  the  spinal  column, 
there  called  theca  vertebralis,  but  not  adherent  to 
the  bones,  as  in  the  cranium.  Its  external  surface 
is  rough,  the  internal  smooth,  and  lined  by  the 
serous  arachnoid  membrane. 

“  The  cerebro-spinal  center  is  inclosed  in  certain  mem¬ 
branes,  or  meninges,  which  are  three  in  number:  the  dura 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater.” — Todd  dt  Bow¬ 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 

du-ra  -men,  s.  [Lat.=hardness,  from  durus— 
hard.] 

Bot. :  The  heart-wood  or  central  wood  in  the 
trunk  of  exogenous  trees.  It  is  hard  and  dense,  and 
often  colored,  with  its  tubes  dry  and  thick.  Thus 
in  the  Ebony  the  duramen  is  black,  and  is  the  part 
used  for  furniture.  Ac.]  the  alburuum,  or  outer 
wood,  is  pale.  In  the  Beech  the  heart-wood  is  light- 
brown,  in  the  Oak  deep-brown,  in  the  Judas-tree 
yellow,  and  in  Guaiacum  greenish.  The  relative 
proportion  of  duramen  and  alburnum  differs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  trees. 

diir  -ange,  *dur-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  durant,  pa.  par. 
of  durer ;  Lat.  duro— to  last.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Endurance,  continuance,  duration,  lasting¬ 
ness. 

“  Some  writers  accompt  the  terme  of  the  duraunce  of 
thys  kyngdome  from  Cerdicus  to  Egbert.”  —  Fabyan: 
Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cv. 

2.  Imprisonment,  confinement,  custody ;  a  prison. 
“  And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led, 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii  8. 

♦II.  Fabric: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  leathern  dresses  worn  by 
the  lower  orders. 

“He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives 
them  suits  of  durance." — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  stout  woolen  stuff  formerly  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  buff  leather,  and  used  for  garments,  Also 
called  Durant  and  Tammy. 

*diir'-3.n-$y,  s.  [Lat.  durans,  pr.  par.  of  duro— 
to  last.]  Durability,  lastingness. 

“  The  soul’s  ever  durancy  I  sung  before, 

Ystruck  with  mighty  rage.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i.,  §  1. 

diir'-?mt,  *dur-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  durant,  pr. 
par.  of  durer— to  last.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Lasting,  continuing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  In  the  same  senses  as  Durance,  II.  1 
and  2. 

diir-an -te,  pr.  par.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  durans, 
pr.  par.  of  duro=  to  last.] 

]]  (1)  Durante  bene  placito :  During  pleasure. 

(2)  Durante  vita:  During  life, 
dfl-ra’-te,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  With  harshness,  roughly, 
diir-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  duratus,  pa.  par.  of  duro= 
to  last;  Sp.  duration ;  Ital.  durazione.] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  continuing  or  lasting; 
durability,  continuance. 

“  Duration  is  a  circumstance  essential  to  happiness.” — 

Rogers. 

2.  The  length  of  continuance  or  of  existence  ;  con¬ 
tinuance  in  time. 

“  The  misery  that  after  death  attends  the  misspent 
present  life,  overbaianceth  all  the  good  that  this  life  can 
yield,  both  in  degree  and  duration.” — Hall:  Contempt., 
vol.  i.  Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh<Ln.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dfir-bar  ,  s.  [Hind.  &  Pers.  darbdr,  lit. = door  of 
admittance:  Pers.  dar= a  door,  and  6dr— admit¬ 
tance.] 

1..  The  audience-chamber  in  the  palaces  of  the 
native  princes  of  India ;  an  audience. 

2.  An  official  levee  or  reception  held  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India,  or  by  one  of  the  native 
princes. 

dfir  -den,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Wei.  dyffryn ,  a 
valley  (?).]  A  copse,  a  thicket  in  a  valley.  ( Whar¬ 
ton .) 

dfire,  dour,  a.  [Ir.  dwr=dull,  obstinate;  Gael. 
dilr;  cogn.  with  Lat.  ditrws=hard.]  Sour,  obsti¬ 
nate,  sulky,  stubborn. 

“  Dure  enough  in  casting  up  their  nonsense  to  them.” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*diire,  *doure,  *duri,  v.  i.  [Fr.  durer ;  Lat. 
duro,  from  durus=hard ;  Sp.  &  Port,  durar;  Ital. 
durare.) 

1.  To  last,  to  continue,  to  endure. 

“  A1  thane  day  long  durede  that  fiht  strong.” 

Layamon,  iii.  62. 

2.  To  endure,  to  exist,  to  survive. 

“Why  ne  dyghttes  thou  me  to  dighe,  I  dure  to  longe.” 

E.  Eny.  AUit.  Poems;  Patience,  488. 

3.  To  delay,  to  stop,  to  remain. 

“Wonder  me  thunke  .  .  .  why  we  dure  here.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,593. 

4.  To  endure,  to  hold  out. 

“  The  Sarezynes  myghten  nought  doure.” 

Richard  Occur  de  Lion,  2,937. 

5.  To  reach,  to  extend. 

“The  desart  that  durethe  unto  Syrye.” — Maundeville, 

p.  46. 

*du  re-ful,  *dii're-full,  a.  [Eng.  dure ;  -full.] 
Enduring,  lasting. 

“  For  neither  factious  stone,  nor  durefull  brasse, 

Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  89. 

♦dii  re-less,  a.  [Eng.  dure;  -Jess.]  Not  lasting 
or  durable  ;  fading,  transitory,  short. 

“Yet  were  that  aptitude  natural,  more  inclinable  to 
follow  and  embrace  the  false  and  dureles s  pleasure  of 
the  stage-play  world,  than  to  become  the  shadow  of  God.” 
— Raleigh:  History  (Pref.). 

diir-ene,  s.  [Lat.  durus=hard;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
•ene  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chemistry:  Tetramethyl-benzene,  CeH^CCHaL. 
(1-2-4-5),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
methyl  iodide  and  monobromo-pseudocumene, 
CeH2Br(CH3)3,  dissolved  in  ether.  Durene  is  a  crys¬ 
talline  compound,  melting  at  80°,  and  boiling  at 
190°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
Durene  is  the  only  known  hydrocarbon  of  the  ben¬ 
zene  series  that  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Durene,  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yields  cumylic 
acid,  CsHo  (CHsLCO’OH,  or  durylic  acid  and 
cumidic  acid,  C6H2-(CH3)2’(CO-OH)2. 

diir-ess,  *dur-esse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  duresse;  Span.  & 
Port,  dureza;  Ital.  durezza,  from  Lat.  duritia— 
hardness,  harshness ;  cfttrus^hard.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Harshness,  strictness,  constraint, 
imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty,  pressure. 

“In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Law :  Duress  may  be  either  physical,  that  is,  by 
actual  confinement  or  restraint  of  liberty,  or  moral, 
that  is,  by  threats  or  menaces,  duress  per  minas ;  in 
either  case  the  overt  act  must  be  to  compel  a  person 
to  do  some  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  or  commit  an 
offense:  in  such  cases  the  act  is  invalid  and  ex¬ 
cusable.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  violently  assaulted,  and 
has  no  other  possible  means  of  escaping  death,  he 
is  permitted  to  kill  his  assailant;  for  here  the  law 
of  nature  and  self-defense,  its  primary  canon,  have 
made  him  his  own  protector. 

diir-ess',  v.  t.  [Duress,  s.]  To  place  in  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  duress  or  restraint ;  to  imprison. 

“  If  the  party  duressed  do  make  any  motion.” — Bacon. 

du-res’-sor,  s.  [Eng.  duress ;  -or.] 

Law:  One  who  subjects  another  to  duress. 

♦dy-ret’,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind  of  dance. 

“  The  knights  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durets,  corantoes.”  —  Beaumont:  Masque  at 
Oray’s  Inn. 

♦dlj-ret'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  dwrhs=hard.]  A  coarse 
kind  of  stuff,  so  called  from  its  wearing  well. 

“ Duretta  and  serge.” — Maine:  City  Match,  i.  5.  (Davies.) 

dfir  -ga,  s.  [Doorga.] 

diir'-I-an,  s.  [Durio.] 

diir-Ing,  *dur-yng,  *dur-ynge,  prep.  [Prop¬ 
erly  the  pr.  par.  of  the  verb  to  dure  (q.  v.),  used 
prepositionally,  and  the  construction  correspond¬ 
ing  originally  to  the  Latin  ablative  absolute ;  as, 
durante  wta=while  life  lasts,  during  life.]  In  the 
time  or  throughout  the  course  or  existence  of; 
while  some  certain  thing  or  state  of  things  lasts. 

“  Our  soul  is  but  a  smoke  or  airy  blast, 

Which,  during  life,  doth  in  our  nostrils  play.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  30. 
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diir-I-o,  diir  -I-3,n,  dtlr  -I-ftn,  s.  [Malay  du- 
ryon.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Sterculiacese.  There  is  but  one  species,  Durio 
zibethinus,  a  lofty  tree,  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  It  furnishes  the  fruit  called  Durian, 
which  is  highly  prized  for  its  delicious  flavor, 
although  associated  with  a  fetid  odor,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  Civet  Durian.  It  grows  to  a 
size  as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  and  comes  into  season 
in  May  or  June ;  occasionally  a  second  crop  is 
gathered  in  November.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  yellowish-green  color. 

*diir  -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  duritas,  from  durus= hard ; 
Fr.  duretti ;  Ital.  durita.) 

1.  Hardness,  firmness,  solidity.  (Of  material  sub¬ 
stances.) 

“Ancients  did  burn  fragments  of  marble,  which  in 
time  became  marble  again,  at  least  of  indissoluble 
durity,  as  appeareth  in  the  standing  theaters.” — Wot  ton: 
Architecture. 

2.  Hardness,  firmness,  or  sternness  of  mind  or  dis¬ 
position. 

diir-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  dwrns=hard,  and  Eng. 
meter  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  invented  by  Behrens, 
designed  for  testing  the  relative  hardness  of  steel 
rails.  It  is  virtually  a  small  drilling-machine, 
working  by  hand  or  machine  power,  which  registers 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  drill-spindle  and 
also  the  amount  of  feed,  the  latter  being  given  by 
the  application  of  a  known  weight  to  the  back  of 
the  drill-spindle.  The  friction  of  the  machine  and 
the  state  of  the  cutting  edges  are  supposed  to  be 
constant  quantities,  and,  as  such,  are  thrown  out 
of  the  calculation.  The  hardness  of  a  mutal  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  depth 
of  feed  obtained  with  a  given  number  of  revolutions. 
(Knight.) 

♦diir  -ous.  a.  [Lat.  durus=  hard.]  Hard. 

“  They  all  of  them  vary  much  from  their  primitive  ten¬ 
derness  and  bigness,  and  so  become  more  durous.” — 
Smith:  Port,  of  Old  Age,  p.  186. 

du-rdy",  s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  common  quality  of  woolen  serge. 

dur'-rii,  s.  [Doura  (2),  s.] 

*dur§'-ley,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Blows  without 
wounding  or  bloodshed.  (Blount.) 

durst,  pret.  of  v.  [Dare.] 

♦durst  -Igh-ly  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *durst- 
i-ligh,  *dirrst-igh-like,  adv.  [A.  S.  dyrstig— bold, 
daring.]  Boldly,  daringly. 

“  Thaer  he  dirrstighlike  draf  all  ut 
Thatt  folic  off  Godes  temmple.” 

Ormulum,  16,152. 

♦dQrst'-Ing-ljr,  adv.  [Durst.]  Daringly,  boldly. 

“Dirstelie,  bold,  or,  as  we  might  say,  durstingly,  of  one 
daring  to  doe  a  thing  of  hazard  or  difficulty.” — Verstegan: 
Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  vii. 

du-ryl-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dur(ene);  -yl(e),  -ic.] 

durylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cumylic  acid,  CsH2(CH3)3CO,OH.  A  mon¬ 
atomic  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  du¬ 
rene,  CeH2*(CH3)4,  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  hard  prisms,  which  melt  at  150°.  By 
further  oxidation,  it  is  converted  into  cumidic  acid, 
C6H2(CH3)2(CO,OH)2,  which  crystallizes  in  long 
transparent  prisms,  which  sublime  at  high  temper¬ 
atures. 

*dus-i,  a.  &  s.  [Dizzy.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Dizzy. 

B.  Ms  subst. :  Dizziness,  folly. 

“That  he  heore  dusi  alegge?” — Old  English  Homilies, 

p.  111. 

dusk,  *deosc,  *deosk,  *dosk,  a.  &  s.  [Cogn. 
with  Sw.  dial.  duska=  to  drizzle,  dusk— a  slight 
shower,  and  duslcug=  misty;  A.  S.  theostre= dark¬ 
ness.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tending  to  darkness;  moderately  or  rather 
dark. 

“  A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades.” 

Milton:  P.  It,  i.  296. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  or  a  dark  color. 

“  The  hills,  to  their  supply, 

Yapor  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist, 

Sent  up  amain.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  740-42. 

*3.  Not  clear  or  plain;  mysterious. 

“This  word  is  deosk.”  —Ancren  Riwle,  p.  148. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tendency  to  darkness;  incipient  or  slight 
obscurity. 

2.  A  tendency  to  a  black  color ;  darkness  of  color. 

“  Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen. 

Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  his  skin.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  76,  77. 


dusky 

3.  Twilight ;  the  period  of  time  just  between  light 
and  darkness. 

“  Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  66. 

♦dusk,  *dusk-en,  *dosk-in,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dusk,  s.) 

♦A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit-:  To  make  dusky  or  somewhat  dark. 

“  Hire  cote  armure  is  dusky d  reed.” 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  204. 

2.  Fig. :  To  discourage,  to  damp.  * 

“Withdrawen  his  devocion 
And  dusken  his  herte.” 

P.  Ploughman's  Crede,  1,119. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  dusk  or  dark ;  to  bo  darkened. 

2.  To  become  dim. 

“Thine  ehnen  schulen  doskin.” 

Halt  Meidenhad,  p.  35. 

♦dusked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dusk,  u.] 

dusk  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  dusk;  -en.] 

♦A.  Trans. :  To  make  dusk  or  dark ;  to  darken. 

“The  sayd  epigrame  was  not  utterly  defaced,  but  only 
duskened  or  rased.” — Nicoll:  Thucydides,  fol.  163. 

tB.  Intran-s. :  To  become  or  grow  dusk. 

“Till  twilight  duskened  into  dark.” — J.  R.  Lowell. 

♦dus  ke-nesse,  s.  [Duskness.] 

dusk’-I-ly.  adv.  [En g.  dusky ;  -ly.]  In  a  dusky 
or  somewhat  dark  manner  or  degree. 

“  Night,  with  dusky  mantle,  covers 

The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better).” 

Byron:  Beppo,  ii. 

dusk -l-ness,  s.  [English  dusky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dusky  or  somewhat  dark. 

“Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  color  of  it  with  such 
a  kind  of  duskiness,  as  we  may  observe  in  pictures  that 
have  hung  in  some  smoky  room.” — Trans,  of  Boetius 
(1674),  p.  3. 

♦dusk'-Ing,  *dusk-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Dusk,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dark  or  dim ;  the 
state  of  becoming  dark  or  dim. 

“  Whereof  is  engendred  duskynge  of  the  eyes.” — Sir  T. 
Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  bk.  iii. 

dusk'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  dusk;  -ish.] 

1.  Inclining  to  darkness  ;  rather  dark,  obscure. 

“  With  many  duskish  vapors  cled.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  st.  16. 

2.  Inclining  to  blackness  ;  somewhat  black. 

“Sight  is  not  contented  with  sudden  departments 

from  one  extreme  to  another  :  therefore  rather  a  duskish 
tincture  than  an  absolute  black.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

dusk'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  duskish;  -ly.]  In  a 
rather  dusky  or  dark  manner ;  somewhat  darkly  or 
mistily. 

“The  sawdust  burned  fair,  till  part  of  the  candle 
consumed :  the  dust  gathering  about  the  snast  made 
the  snast  to  burn  duskishly.” — Bacon:  Natural  History, 
§  369. 

dusk'-ish-ness,  *dusk-ysh-nes,  s.  [Eng.dusfc- 
ish ;  -ness.]  The  quality'  or  state  of  being  duskish  ; 
duskiness. 

“  For  who  can  it  unfold,  and  read  aright 
The  divers  colors,  and  the  tinctures  fair, 

Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  write 
Of  light,  of  duskishness,  of  thick,  of  rare 
Consistencies?” — More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  i.  22. 

dusk'-ness,  *duske-nesse,  *dusk-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  dusk;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
dusk  or  somewhat  dark  ;  duskiness. 

“Of  satiety  or  fulnesses  be  ingendered  painful  diseases 
and  sicknesses — great  bleedings,  cramps,  duskness  of 
sight.” — Sir  T.  Elyot.:  Governor,  191  b. 

dus'-ky,  a.  [Eng.  dusk;  -y.] 

1.  Tending  to  darkness  or  duskiness;  somewhat 
dark. 

“  Midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 

Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence.” 

Milton:  P.  L„  V.  667,  668. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color;  somewhat  or 
rather  black. 

“  Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd, 

And  o’er  the  vale  desctnds  the  living  cloud.” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  115,  116. 

3.  Pertaining  to  darkness  or  night. 

“  [They]  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  dreams.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiv.  18. 

4.  Dull,  not  bright. 

“The  surface  is  of  a  dusky  yellow  color.” — Woodward. 

5.  Gloomy,  sad,  dispiriting,  depressing. 

“  While  he  continues  in  life,  this  dusky  scene  of  horror, 
this  melancholy  prospect  of  final  perdition,  will  fre¬ 
quently  occur  to  his  fancy.”— Bentley:  Sermons. 

6.  Gloomy,  dispirited,  melancholy. 

“TJmbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  13. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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dusky-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Formica  fusca. 

dusky-browed,  a.  Having  a  brown  or  swarthy 

brow. 

“It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed  Jack.” 

Wordsworth:  Power  of  Music. 

dusky-colored,  a.  Of  a  dusky  color,  tending  to 
blackness. 

“They  rose  in  one  unbroken  sweep  from  the  water’s 
edge,  and  were  covered  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  feet  by  the  dusky-colored  forest.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  220. 

dusky-perch,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  species  of  perch,  Senanus  gigas,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  Senanus.  found  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds.  The 
color  of  the  back  is  a  dark  reddish-brown,  becoming 
paler  on  the  belly.  Both  jaws  haue  very  distinct 
canine  teeth. 

dusky-sandaled,  a.  Having  dark  sandals.  (Fig. 
&  Poet.) 

“  The  cowled  and  dusky-sandaled  Eve, 

In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate 
Departs  with  silent  pace.” 

Longfellow:  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

dusky-skulpin,  s. 

Ichthy.:  [Skuxpin.] 

dust,  *doust,  *douste,  *dusst,  s.  [A.  S.  gust, 
cogn.  with  Icel.  dust— dust;  Dan.  dt«sf=fme  meal ; 
Dut.  dyst.  Cf.  also  Sw.  &  Dan.  dwwst=vapor,  steam  ; 
Goth.  dauns=odor ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tunst,  Ger.  dunst— 
vapor,  fine  dust ;  Lat. /wwttts= smoke.  CS/tcaf.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  such  small 
particles  as  to  be  capable  of  floating  in  or  being 
carried  by  the  air. 

“  The  dust 

Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

*(2)  A  single  grain,  or  particle  of  earth  or  other 
matter ;  an  atom. 

“  To  touch  a  dust  of  England’s  ground.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  8. 

(3)  Earth ,  unorganized  matter. 

“  Know  thy  birth; 

For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  208. 

(4)  Ashes ;  fine  particles. 

“To  douste  he  let  hem  brenne.” — Oeben  Jesu,  968. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  decomposed  bodies  or  ashes  of  the  dead. 

“The  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 

That  Westminster,  for  Britain’s  glory,  holds.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

(2)  The  grave. 

“Now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust.” — Job  vii.  21. 

(3)  A  low,  mean  condition  or  state. 

“God  raised  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  to  set  them 
among  princes.” — 1  Sam.  ii.  8 

(4)  That  to  which  all  things  return  in  death. 

“The scepter,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*(5)  Anything  utterly  worthless. 

“Vile  gold,  dross,  dust.” — Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

*(6)  A  confusion  or  obscuration  of  the  true  facts, 
or  state  of  affairs,  as  in  a  struggle  the  competitors 
are  obscured  by  the  dust  arising. 

“Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  161. 

(7)  Money  (colloq.) ;  as  in  the  phrase,  Down  with 
the  dust. 

“  The  abbot  down  with  his  dust,  and  glad  he  escaped 
go.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  299. 

II.  Bot. :  The  pollen  of  the  anther. 

«[  (1)  Dust  and  ashes:  Extreme  penitence  and 
humility. 

“Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.” — Job  xlii.  6. 

(2)  To  raise,  or  make,  or  kick  up,  a  dust:  To  make 
a  disturbance. 

“There  was  small  reason  to  raise  such  a  dust  out  of  a 
few  indiscreet  words.”— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  61. 

(3)  To  throio  dust  in  one's  eyes:  To  mislead,  to 
deceive. 

f4)  To  turn  to  dust  and  ashes:  To  become  utterly 
worthless. 

*■  It  was  no  dream:  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch.” 

Longfellow:  The  Sicilian’s  Tale. 


dust-band,  s. 

Bot. :  Ustilago,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 
dust-born,  a.  Sprung  or  created  from  the  dust. 

“The  dust-born  pomp  of  earth, 

Made  thrall  to  deatn,  returns  to  dust  again.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates ,  874. 

dust-brand,  s.  A  disease  of  plants,  also  called 
Smut  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  sooty  powder  having  no  odor, 
found  on  oats  and  barley,  and  produced  by  Ustilago 
segetum.  The  disease  shows  itself  conspicuously 
before  the  ripening  of  the  crop. 

dust-brush,  s.  A  light  brush  for  removing  dust 
from  furniture,  &c. 

dust-cart,  s.  A  cart  for  removing  dust,  ashes, 
and  other  refuse  from  houses,  the  streets,  &c. 
dust-coat,  s.  A  light  overcoat, 
dust-dry,  a.  As  dry  as  dust. 

“  Do  not  let  the  borders  get  dust-dry.” —  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  595  (1881). 

dust-fungi,  s.  A  name  often  given  to  the  Fun¬ 
gals  of  the  sub-order  Myxogasteres.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  tan-pits. 

dust-man,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  re¬ 
move  dust,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  from  houses, 
streets,  &c. 

“  The  dust-man’s  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes. 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies.” 

Gay:  Trivia. 

dust-pan,  s.  A  domestic  utensil  for  catching 
crumbs,  lint,  or  dust,  as  they  may  be  brushed  from 
a  table-cloth  or  carpet. 

dust-point,  s.  An  old  rural  game,  probably  the 
same  as  Push-pin  (q.  v.). 

“He  looks 

Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  has  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  dust-point.” 

Beaum.  &•  Flet.:  Captain,  iii.  3. 
dust-shot,  s.  The  smallest  size  of  shot, 
dust  (l),u.  t.  &  i.  [Dust,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  dust,  to  brush  or  sweep  away  the 
dust  from. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  dust. 

“Every  female  flower  which  I  examined  had  been  ef¬ 
fectually  fertilized  by  the  bees,  accidentally  dusted  with 
pollen,  having  flown  from  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  nec¬ 
tar.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  93. 

3.  To  sprinkle  as  with  dust. 

4.  To  rub  smooth,  or  polish  with  dust  or  sand. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  as  dust. 

“  O  the  smele  duste,  yif  hit  dusteth  swuthe  heo  vlasketh 
water  theron,  and  swopeth  hit  ut  awei.” — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  314. 

dust  (2),  *dest,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  dusta=to  strike, 
to  beat ;  dust=a  blow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

“  An  engel  duste  hit  a  swuch  dunt  that  hit  bigon  to 
dateren.”  Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,025. 

2.  To  beat. 

“If  (which  is  a  rare  chance)  she  be  good,  to  dust  her  [a 
wife]  often  hath  in  it  a  singular,  unknowne,  and  as  it 
were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to  make  her  much  better,  and 
to  reduce  her,  if  possible,  to  perfection.” — Passenger  of 
Benvenuto  (1612). 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  start. 

“  Vrgan  lepe  vnfain, 

Ouer  the  bregge  he  deste.” — Tristram,  iii.  9. 

H  To  dust  one's  jacket :  To  give  one  a  beating, 
dust'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dust,  v.] 
diist  -er,  s.  [Eng.  dust ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  dusts  or  removes  dust  from  articles. 

2.  A  light  piece  of  cloth  used  by  servants  in  dust¬ 
ing  furniture,  &c. 

3.  A  light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the  clothes 
from  dust,  a  dust-coat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paper:  A  machine  for  removing  the  dust  from 
rags  or  other  paper-making  material  before  sorting, 
cutting,  and  pulping.  It  consists  of  a  revolving, 
wire-cloth  cylinder  inclosed  in  a  box  which  receives 
the  dust. 

2.  Milling:  A  machine  for  rubbing,  brushing,  and 
blowing  bran  to  remove  particles  of  flour  adhering 
thereto.  The  bran  is  fed  in  at  a  spout  at  the  smaller 
end,  and  is  driven  and  blown  through  the  meshes  of 
the  conical  screen. 

dus’-tLness,  s.  [En g.  dusty ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dusty. 
dust'-!ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dust,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  removing  dust  from  fur¬ 
niture,  &c. 


0611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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dusting-brush,  s.  One  which  has  the  thick  enfs 
of  the  handle  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  tuft  oh 
bristles ;  a  feather  brush. 

dus  -tjf,  *dus-ti,  a.  [A.  S.  dystig.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Covered  with  or  full  of  dust. 

“  With  joy  the  monarch  marched  before, 

And  found  Menestheus  on  the  dusty  shore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  380,  38k 

2.  Filled  with  or  composed  of  dust  or  earth. 

“  Not  a  hasty  stroae 

Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave  , 

But  unrepealable  and  enduring  death.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  608-lv. 

3.  Like  dust ;  of  the  color  of  dust ;  dull,  dusky. 

II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  minute  dots,  as  if  dusted.. 

Example,  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Ardisia  lentigv 
nosa. 

dusty-foot,  s.  The  same  as  Piepoudre  (q.  v.). 

dusty-husband,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cerastium  tomentosum,  from  the  white 
mealiness  of  the  leaves  ;  (2)  Arabis  alpina ,  from, 
the  masses  of  white  flowers.  (Britten  dt  Holland .) 

dusty-miller,  dusty-milner,  e. 

Bot. :  Primula  auricula ,  from  its  white,,  powdery- 
appearance. 

dutch,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  clarify  and 
harden  by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  goose- 
quills. 

Dutch,  a.  &  s.  [Ger.  deutsch;  M.  H.  Ger.  diutisk, 
lit.  =  belonging  to  the  people ;  cogn.  with  Gothic- 
thiuda;  A.  S.  thedd—a.  people,  and  -isk  =  Eng.  -ish.J 
[Teuton.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Originally,  and  tilllate  in  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury,  German. 

“  Germany  is  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this  war 
[the  Crusades]  at  this  first  voyage  ;  and  that  other  pil¬ 
grims,  passing  through  that  country,  were  mocked  by  th-i 
Dutch,  and  called  fools  for  their  pains.” — Fuller  Holy- 
War,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  (Now) :  Pertaining  to  Holland  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  the  language  of 
Holland. 

In  many  compounds,  Dutch  =  false,  unreal 

[Dutch-courage,  def.] 

B.  Ms  substantive  : 

*1.  ( Orig .) :  The  Germanic  race  generally. 

2.  (Now) :  The  inhabitants  of  Holland. 

3.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 

Dutch  agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  cannabinum.  (Britten  dt  Hol¬ 
land.) 

Dutch  auction,  s.  An  auction  in  which  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  starts  with  a  high  price,  which  he  gradually 
lowers  till  he  meets  with  a  bidder. 

Dutch  beech,  s. 

Bot. :  Populus  alba.  [Beech.] 

Dutch  case,  s. 

Mining:  A  shaft-frame  composed  of  four  pieces  of 
plank,  used  in  shafts  and  galleries ;  a  mining-case, 

Dutch  cheese,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  species  of  cheese  manufactured 
in  Holland. 

2.  Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Malva  rotundifolia. 

Dutch  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  dt  Church  Hist. :  The  Church  to  which1, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Holland  adhere.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Dutch  wavered  for  a  time  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  churches.  In  1571  they  publicly 
professed  their  allegiance  to  the  latter  by  embody¬ 
ing  its  doctrines  in  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith, 
published  in  that  year.  As  long  as  they  were  under 
the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  they,  however,  abstained 
from  t  he  use  of  the  word  Reformed,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  styled  themselves 
“  Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  the  Span¬ 
iards  considering  Lutherans  more  easy  to  govern, 
than  Calvinists.  One  of  the  most  notable  events  in. 
the  history  of  the  Dutch  Church,  after  the  yoke  of 
Spain  was  broken,  was  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618. 
James  Arminius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden, 
having  rejected  the  Calvinistic  tenets  and  adopted' 
those  which  were  destined  to  be  called  after  him¬ 
self,  Arminian,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Dort  to 
examine  and,  if  need  be,  condemn  his  views.  This 
was  done,  but  with  little  effect,  the  views  of  Armin¬ 
ius  prevailing  to  a  greater  extent  after  than  they 
had  done  before  their  condemnation.  The  present 
Dutch  Church  remains  nominally  Reformed,  but  a- 
good  deal  of  rationalism  exists  within  its  pale.  Its 
government  is  Presbyterian. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del 
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clinker,  s.  A  yellow  hard  brick  made  in 

Holland. 

Dutch  clover,  s. 

Bot.:  Trifolium  repens ,  also  called  White  Clover. 
It  springs  up  frequently  on  lands  recently  cleared. 
It  is  a  valuable  pasture  plant.  The  root  is  creep¬ 
ing:  leaves  broad,  obovate,  with  a  horse-shoe  mark 
in  the  middle :  flowers  white  or  pinkish,  forming  a 
globular  head.  [Clover.] 

Dutch  concert,  s.  A  so-called  concert  in  which 
every  man  sings  his  own  song  at  the  same  time  that 
his  neighbor  is  also  singing  his,  a  practice  not  nec¬ 
essarily  so  national  as  convivial.  There  is  another 
form  of  Dutch  concert,  in  which  each  person  pres¬ 
ent  sings  in  turn  one  verse  of  any  song  he  pleases, 
some  well-known  chorus  being  used  as  a  burden 
after  each  verse.  When  every  person  has  sung  his 
song,  all  sing  their  respective  songs  simultaneously 
as  a  grand  finale.  ( Stainer  <St  Barrett.) 

Dutch  courage,  s.  False  or  fictitious  courage, 
usually  applied  to  the  bravado  inspired  by  partial 
intoxication.  The  phrase  probably  originated  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  England’s  wars  with 
the  Dutch,  and  especially  the  naval  reverses  Eng¬ 
land  suffered  at  their  hands  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  rendered  in  England  the  very  name  of  the  Dutch 
a  synonym  for  ail  that  was  bad. 

“  The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 
Disarmed  of  that  from  which  their  courage  grows.” 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  43,  44. 

♦Dutch  defense,  s.  A  sham  defense. 

‘‘Mr.  Jones  maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  defense.” — 
Yielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  v. 

Dutch  foil,  s.  A  copper  alloy,  rolled  or  ham¬ 
mered.  Called  also  Dutch  leaf,  [Dutch  Metal, 
Dutch  Mineral.] 

Dutch  gleek,  s.  A  jocular  expression  for  drink¬ 
ing,  alluding  to  the  game  of  gleek ;  as  if  tippling 
were  the  favorite  game  of  Dutchmen. 

“Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer, 
except  it  were  the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  Dutch 
gleek.” — Gayton:  Fest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

Dutch  gold,  s.  The  alloy  used  at  the  manufact¬ 
uring  works,  near  Potsdam.  It  is  composed  of 
copper,  11 ;  zinc,  2.  This  is  rolled  into  sheets,  and  is 
made  into  the  Dutch  leaf  used  in  bronzing. 

Dutch  liquid,  s. 

Client. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ethene  dichlor¬ 
ide,  CH2CPCH2CI,  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  found 
•when  equal  measures  of  ethene,  C9H4,  and  chlorine 
gas  are  mixed  over  water.  So  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  discovered  by  Dutch  chemists  in  1795. 

Dutch  medlar,  s. 

Bot. :  Mespilus  germanica. 

Dutch  metal,  s. 

Metal. :  A  variety  of  brass  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  copper  than  the  ordinary  alloy.  It  is 
capable  of  being  hammered  into  leaf  of  less  than 
stt'uuj  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gold  leaf  in  inferior  gilding.  [Dutch 
Gold.] 

Dutch  mice,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

Dutch  mineral,  s.  Copper  beaten  or  rolled  out 
into  thin  leaves, 

Dutch  morgan,  s. 

Bot- :  Chrysanthemum  leucantliemum. 

Dutch  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  gale,  a  fragrant  shrub  belonging  to 
the  order  Myricacese.  It  is  found  in  bogs  and  moors, 
and  is  in  some  parts  used  for  making  an  infusion 
like  tea. 

Dutch  oven,  s. 

Cooking : 

1.  A  spider,  skillet,  or  camp-oven  used  by  those 
who  cook  by  hot  coals  on  the  hearth.  A  mode  yet 
common  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  and 
unsurpassed  in  its  results  with  skillful  housewives. 
The  pot  stands  in  hot  embers,  and  moie  of  the  same 
are  piled  on  the  dish-shaped  lid. 

2.  A  cooking-chamber  suspended  in  front  of  a  fire 
so  as  to  cook  by  radiation.  Also  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  results,  in  just  such  degree  as  toasting 
exceeds  baking,  and  grilling  or  broiling  exceeds 
frying. 

Dutch  pink,  s.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed  with  a 
decoction  of  birch-leaves,  Freneh  berries,  and  alum. 
Dutch  pink,  English  and  Italian  pinks,  are  bright 
yellow  colors  used  in  distemper  and  for  paper  stain¬ 
ing,  and  other  ordinary  purposes.  The  pigment 
called  “  stil,”  or  “  stil  de  grain,”  is  a  similar  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  a  very  fugitive  yellow,  the  darker  kind 
•of  which  is  called  Brown  Pink. 

Dutch  roots,  s 

Bot. :  Hyacinthus  nutans , 


Dutch  rushes,  s. 

Bot. :  Equisetum  hyemale,  the  largest  species  of 
horse-tail  reeds.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
silica,  and  is  therefore  used  for  polishing  mahogany, 
alabaster,  &c.  The  silica  is  deposited  in  a  regular 
manner,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  plant.  It  is  exported  from  Holland,  whence  its 
name. 

Dutch  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  of  art  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
the  perfections  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
Flemish  school;  their  subjects  are  principally 
derived  from  the  vulgar  amusements  of  the  peasants. 
The  expressions  are  sufficiently  marked;  but  it  is 
the  expression  of  passions  which  debase,  instead  of 
ennobling  human  nature.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Dutch  painters  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  several  branches  of  the  art.  If  they  have 
chosen  low  subjects  of  imitation,  they  have  repre¬ 
sented  them  with  great  exactness.  If  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  cliiaro- 
oscuro,  they  at  least  excel  in  the  most  striking, 
such  as  in  light  confined  in  a  narrow  space,  night 
illuminated  by  the  moon,  or  by  torches,  and  the 
light  of  a  smith’s  forge.  The  Dutch  have  no  rivals 
in.  landscape  painting,  considered  merely  as  the 
faithful  representation  of  a  particular  scene.  Among 
the  chief  master  painters  of  this  school  are  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Ruysdael,  the  Teniers,  Ostade,  the  Breugh- 
els,  Vandemer,  Berghem,  Both,  Bakhuyzen,  and  the 
Vandsrveldes.  ( Weale .) 

Dutch  scoop,  s.  A  box  shovel  suspended  by 
cords  from  a  tripod  and  used  for  irrigation. 

Dutch  tile,  s.  A  variegated  or  painted  glazed 
tile  made  in  Holland,  and  formerly  used  for  lining 
their  capacious  fireplaces. 

Dutch  white,  s. 

Comm. :  A  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and  barium 
sulphate,  sold  as  a  white  pigment. 

♦dutgh'-Ing,  s.  [Dutch,  v.]  The  process  of  re¬ 
moving  the  membraneous  skin  from  the  barrels  of 
quills,  and  drying  up  the  vascular  membrane  in  the 
interior.  The  quills  are  heated  by  plunging  in  hot 
sand,  and  then  scraped  to  remove  the  skin.  The 
heat  shrivels  the  interior  membrane  and  dissipates 
the  oily  matter,  rendering  them  transparent. 

Dut9h'-man,  s.  [Eng.  Dutch,  and  man.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  German. 

“At  the  same  time  began  the  Teutonic  Order,  consist¬ 
ing  only  of  Dutchmen,  well  descended.” — Fuller:  Holy 
War,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Holland. 

II.  Carp. :  A  playful  name  for  a  block  or  wedge 
of  wood  driven  into  a  gap  to  hide  the  fault  of  a 
badly-made  joint. 

III.  Printing :  A  name  given  by  printers  to  a  small 
wooden  wedge  driven  into  a  badly-spaced  line  of 
type  to  prevent  it  falling  from  the  form. 

IT  Flying  Dutchman :  [Flying.] 

Dutchman’s  laudanum,  s. 

Phar.:  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  of  Passiflora 
rubra  infused  in  spirit.  It  is  used  in  Jamaica  as  a 
safe  narcotic.  {Browne.) 

Dutchman’s  pipe,  s.  [So  called  from  the  shape 
of  che  insect’s  nest.']  Tatua  morio ,  a  wasp  found  in 
Central  America. 

II.  Bot.:  Aristolochia  sipho,  a  rapid-growing  vine 
with  showy  foliage  and  pipe-shaped  flowers. 

du  -te-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  duty ;  -oms.] 

1.  Performing  one’s  duty ;  obedient  to  authority. 

2.  Obsequious,  obedient,  dutiful,  in  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  sense. 

“  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself 
to  thee.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

*3.  Enjoined  by  duty  or  by  the  relation  of  one  to 
another. 

“With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown,  .  .  . 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths.” 

Shake  sp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  L 

du-te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  duteous;  - ly .] 

In  a  duteous,  dutiful,  or  obedient  manner. 

“Once  every  day  he  duteously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*du-te-ous-ness,  *du-ti-ous-ness,  s.  [English 
duteous;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  duteous  or 
dutiful ;  obedience. 

“  If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  dutiousness  or  observ¬ 
ance  comes  afterward,  it  cannot  easily  be  amiss.” — Tay¬ 
lor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

du-tl-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  duty;  -able.]  Liable  to 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  custom. 

“  The  average  rates  were  increased,  until  they  reached 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  invoiced  value  of  all  dutiable 
articles.” — Edinburgh  Herald. 


du’-tled,  a.  [Eng.  duty;  -ed.]  Subject  to  duty 
or  custom ;  dutiable. 
dut'-I-ful,  a.  [Eng.  duty,  -ful(l).] 

1.  Careful  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  one’s 
duties  and  obligations ;  obedient,  respectful. 

“The  most  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Expressive  of  respect,  reverence,  or  a  sense  of 
duty ;  respectful,  reverential,  deferential. 

“  The  dutiful  language  and  ample  grants  of  his  Parlia¬ 
ment.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

dut'-I-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dutiful;  -ly.]  In  a 
dutiful,  respectful, or  obedient  manner;  as  becomes 
one’s  duty. 

“  He  dutifully  submitted  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings  deeply.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
dut -i-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dutiful;  -ness.] 

1.  Obedience;  submission  to  just  authority;  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  discharge  of  one’s  duties  or 
obligations. 

“Piety,  or  dutifulness  to  parents,  was  a  most  popular 
virtue  among  the  Romans.” — Dryden. 

2.  Respect,  reverence, 

“  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil  dutifulness 
in  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer  him  to  perish.” — Taylor- 
Holy  Living. 

du  -ty,  *deu-te,  *dew-tee,  *due-te,  s.  [Formed 
from  due  with  suff.  -ty.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  debt  due. 

“His  maister  had  not  half  his  duete.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,943. 

2.  That  which  is  due  or  ought  to  be  done ;  what 
one  is  bound  morally  or  legally  to  do  or  perform. 

3.  A  moral  or  legal  obligation. 

“The  pain  children  feel  from  any  necessity  of  nature, 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  relieve.” — Locke. 

*i.  That  which  is  due  or  owing;  one’s  due  01 
deserts. 

“Do  thy  duty  and  have  thy  duty.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 
*5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  homage. 
“Where  mortal  stars  .  .  .  did  him  peculiar  duties.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  14. 

*6.  Reverence,  respect,  piety. 

“Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater.” 
— Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece.  (Dedic.) 

7.  Obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents,  or 
superiors ;  loyalty. 

“  God’s  party  will  appear  small,  and  the  king’s  not 
greater ;  it  being  not  probable,  that  those  should  have 
sense  of  duty  to  him  that  had  none  to  God.” — Mora:  Decay 
of  Piety. 

8.  Any  service,  business,  or  office.  [II.  3.] 

“Edmund  might,  in  the  common  phrase,  do  the  duty  oi 

Thornton.” — Miss  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxv. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  A  toll,  tax,  impost,  or  custom  charged 
by  any  government  upon  the  importation,  exporta 
tion,  or  consumption  of  goods. 

“The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  him.” — Macaulay,- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Mech. :  [Duty  of  an  Engine.] 

3.  Mil.:  The  service,  occupation  ot  work  of  a 
soldier ;  the  various  acts  to  be  performed  in  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

“  Otho,  as  often  as  Galba  supped  with  him,  used  to  give 
every  soldier  upon  duty  an  aureus.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  That  portion  of  ore  which  is  claimed  by  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of  the  mine. 

(2]  The  useful  work  actually  done  by  a  steam- 
engine  pumping  water.  This  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  con¬ 
sumption  of,  formerly,  one  bushel  of  coal  of  94  lbs., 
now  of  112  lbs.  [Duty  of  an  Engine.] 

IT  On  duty:  Assigned  or  appointed  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  particular  act,  service,  or  duty. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  duty  and 
obligation:  “  All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  subsists  between  man  and  man,  or  man 
and  his  Maker ;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  duty  without  a  previous  obligation, 
and  where  there  is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty  j 
but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  men  in  their  various  relations  ;  obli¬ 
gation  only  to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action:  we  have  duties  to  perform  as  parents  and 
children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as  rulers  aud  sub¬ 
jects,  as  neighbors  and  citizens :  the  debtor  is  under 
an  obligation  to  discharge  a  debt ;  and  he  who  has 
promised  is  under  an  obligation  to  fulfill  his  prom¬ 
ise;  a  conscientious  man,  therefore,  never  loses 
sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at  different 
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'tirnGS  to  discharge.  The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory 
■&s  the  obligation ;  the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as 
the  duty  ;  our  affections  impel  us  to  the  discharge 
■of  duty  ;  interest  or  necessity  impels  us  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  obligation;  it  may,  therefore,  some¬ 
times  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  sense  of  duty 
cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  is  right,  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under  which  he 
has  laid  himself.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

duty-free,  a.  Not  liable  to  duty,  tax,  or  custom. 

duty  of  an  engine.  The  term  was  first  ex- 
plained  m  a  definite  and  precise  manner  by  Davies 
Gilbert,  in  a  paper  read  in  1827.  “  The  criterion  of 
the  efficiency  of  ordinary  machines  is  force,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  space  through  which  it  acts  ;  the  effect 
which  they  produce,  measured  in  the  same  way,  has 
been  denominated  duty,  a  term  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  att  in  ascertaining  the  comparative  merit  of 
steam-engines,  when  he  assumed  one  pound  raised 
one  foot  high,  for  what  has  been  called  in  other 
countries  the  dynamic  unit;  and  by  this  criterion 
one  bushel  of  coal  has  been  found  to  perform  a  duty 
of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  millions.”  This  has 
been  more  than  doubled  since  the  writing  of  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  duty  is  not  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  work  done,  as  this  would  include  the 
ower  to  overcome  friction  and  other  resistances, 
ut  is  the  actual  useful  effect,  expressed  in  pounds 
weight,  of  water  actually  raised. 

*du-um'-vir-a-§y,  s.  [Eng.  duumvir ;  - acy .] 
The  same  same  as  Duumvirate  (q.  v.). 

“That  they  may  rule  in  their  duumviracy.” — Gauden; 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  438. 

du  um -vir  (pi.  du-um-vir-i,  ordu-um  -vlr§), 

s.  [Lat.,  from  duo=  two,  and  vir= a  man.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  One  of  two  officers  or  magistrates 
appointed  to  carry  out  jointly  the  duties  of  any 
public  office.  „ 

du-um’-vlr-gl,  a.  [Lat.  duumviralis,  from 
duumvir.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  duumviri  or 
their  office. 

du  um'-vir-ftte,  a.  [Lat.  duumvir atus,  from 
duumvir.] 

1.  The  association  of  two  officers  or  magistrates 
in  the  carrying  out  of  any  public  duties  ;  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  two. 

2.  The  period  during  which  duumviri  were  in 
office. 

du-um  -Vir-I,  s.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  duumvir  (q.  v.).] 
dux  -lte,  s.  [For  first,  member  of  etym.  see  def. ; 
Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -ite  [Mm.)  (q.  v.}.]  A  resin  occurring 
in  a  small  layer  25  to  75  mm.  thick,  on  the  lignite  of 
Dux  in  Bohemia. 

D-valve,  s.  [So  called  from  its  shape.] 

Mach. :  A  species  of  slide-valve,  employed  chiefly 
in  the  steam-engine,  and  adapted  to  bring  each 
steam-port  alternately  in  communication  with  the 
steam  and  exhaust  respectively. 

dwale  (1),  *duale,  *dwole,  s.  [A.  S.  dwale= an 
error,  stupefaction ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dvale  =  a 
trance,  stupor;  dvale-duk=a  soporific;  Icel.  dvol, 
dvali;  0.  H.  Ger.  dwala= delay.]  [Dull.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Deceit,  fraud,  trickery. 

“The  godds  lamb  thanolenge  sale 
This  wreched  werld  f-ra  sinful  duale." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,840. 

2.  A  heretic,  an  apostate. 

“  Quhn  lucifer,  that  deuel  dwale 
Brogte  mankinds  in  sinne  and  bale.’’ 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  20. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Divale,  herbe.  Morelia  sompnifera  vel  morella  morti- 
fera.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

4.  A  potion  or  draught  causing  stupefaction. 

“  Nedeth  hem  no  dwale." — Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  4,168. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  Atropa  belladonna,  (2)  Common 
Nightshade,  Solanum  dulcamara. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Sable  (q.  v.). 

deadly-dwale,  s. 

Bot. :  Atropa  belladonna.  ( Britten  A  Holland.) 
*dwale  (2),  s.  [Dole,  Dule.] 

1.  Grief,  complaint. 

“  Listen,  and  don  a-wei  that  dwale." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,220. 

2.  Strife,  contest. 

“Ietro  listnede  moyses  tale 
Of  him  and  pharaoh  the  dwale." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,404. 

dwang,  s.  [Dut.  dwingen=to  compel,  to  force.] 

1.  A  large  iron  bar-wrench  used  to  tighten  nuts 
on  bolts. 

2.  A  crow-bar  used  by  masons. 


dwarf,  *dwarfe,  *dwergh,  *dwerffe,  *dwerowe, 
*dwerwh,  *dwerk,  *duerwe,  *durwe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 

dweorg,  dweorh,  dwerg ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  diverg; 
Icel.  dvergr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  dverg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Uverc, 
querch;  Ger.  zwerg  (Skeat.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  An  animal  or  plant  much  below  the  natural  or 
ordinary  size. 

“In  a  delicate  plantation  of  trees,  all  well  grown,  fair, 
and  smooth,  one  dwarf  was  knotty  and  crooked,  and  the 
rest  had  it  in  derision.” — V  Estrange. 

2.  Spec. :  A  human  being  much  below  the  ordinary 
size  of  man. 

“  Durwes  .  .  .  none  so  high 
So  the  leynthe  of  an  elve.” 

Alisaunder,  6,266. 

.  IT  Dwarfs  are  described  by  several  ancient  class¬ 
ical  writers.  Herodotus  gives  an  account  of  a 
race  of  dwarfs  living  in  Libya  and  the  Syrtes,  to 
which  Aristotle  and  Pliny  also  refer.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  in  his  journey  across  Africa  in  1888,  came 
upon  a  dwarfish  race,  which  he  thought  might  be 
descended  from  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Philetas  of  Cos,  distinguished  about  330  B.  C.,  as  a 
poet  and  grammarian,  was  jocularly  said  to  have 
carried  weights  to  prevent  liis  being  blown  away. 
He  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
{JElian.)  Julia,  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a  dwarf 
named  Coropas,  two  feet  and  a  hand’s  breadth 
high  ;  and  Andromeda,  a  freedmaid  of  Julia’s,  was 
of  the  same  height.  {Pliny.)  The  best  known  of 
modern  dwarfs  was  Charles  S.  Stratton,  or,  as  he 
was.  popularly  called,  Tom  Thumb.  He  was  born 
in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  and  traveled  extensively  abroad 
and  at  home  under  the  management  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  Wherever  he  went  he  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion,  even  from  such  personages  as  Queen  Victoria 
and  Napoleon  III. 

An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight ;  a  page. 

“  The  champion  stout 
Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave, 

And  to  the  dwarf  awhile  his  needless  spear  he  gave.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  11. 

4.  Anything  insignificant  in  size  in  comparison 
with  others. 

“  To  see  the  trees,  which  I  had  thought  so  tall, 

Mere  dwarfs.”  Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

TT  Dwarf  is  largely  used  in  composition,  especially 
in  reference  to  plants,  to  express  comparative  small¬ 
ness  or  lowness. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Below  the  ordinary  or  natural  size. 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  fruit  trees  whose  branches 
start  out  from  close  to  the  ground,  as  distinguished 
from  standards  whose  stocks  are  several  fefet  in 
height. 

“  Saw  off  the  stock  in  a  smooth  place;  and  for  dwarf 
trees,  graft  them  within  four  fingers  #f  the  ground.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

dwarf-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Daphne  mezereum,  (2)  Daphne  laure- 
ola.  ( Britten  A  Holland.) 

dwarf-cornel,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  modern  book-name  for  Cornus 
suecica.  {Britten  A  Holland.) 

dwarf-elder,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Sambucus  ebulus ,  (2)  JEgopodium  poda- 
graria.  {Britten  A  Holland.) 

dwarf-grass-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  liliaceous  plant.  Xanthorrhoea  humilis, 
found  in  Tasmania.  The  base  of  the  leaves  is  eat¬ 
able. 

dwarf-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Cornus  suecica.  {Britten  A  Holland.) 

dwarf-male,  s. 

Bot. :  The  antheridium  of  an  algal.  {Thomi.) 
dwarf-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia.  {Britten  A  Holland.) 

dwarf-palm,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  genuine  palm.  Chamcerops  humilis. 

2.  Opuntia  vulgaris.  In  this  second  case  Dwarf- 
palm  is  quite  a  misnomer,  the  plant  being  a  cactus, 
with  no  affinity  or  even  analogy  to  the  order  Palm- 
acese. 

dwarf-rafter,  s. 

Carp.:  Little  jack;  a  short  rafter  in  the  hip  of  a 
roof. 

dwarf-wall, s.  Alow  wall  serving  to  surround  an 
inclosure ;  such  a  wall  as  that  on  which  iron  railing 
is  commonly  set. 
dwarf,  v.  t  &  i.  [Dwarf,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  dwarfish  or  small  in  size;  to 
stunt. 

“  It  is  reported  that  a  good  strong  canvas,  spread 
over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  putteth  forth,  will 
dwarf  it,  and  make  it  spread.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  to  appear  small  by  comparison:  to 
cause  to  look  less  than  reality. 

‘  The  larger  love, 

That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one.” 

Tennyson  Vivien,  341,  342. 

2.  To  hinder  from  growing  or  spreading  to  the 
natural  size  or  extent ;  to  hinder  or  prevent  the 
development  of. 

“  The  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  dwarfed  and  mutilated.” — Buckle. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  less  or  stunted;  to  be 
dwarfed. 

“  As  it  grew  it  dwarfed.” — Buckle. 
dwarfed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dwarf,  t;.] 
dwarf' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dwarf,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  dwarfish  or  stunted;  the  act 
of  hindering  or  stopping  the  full  development  of. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  dwarfed,  stunted,  or  hin¬ 
dered  from  full  development. 

dwarf -ish,  a.  [Eng.  dwarf;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Below  the  natural  or  ordinary  size ;  stunted 
like  a  dwarf. 

“Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  31. 

*2.  Fig. :  Petty,  insignificant. 

“  This  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

dwarf -ish-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  dwarfish;  -ly.]  Like 
a  dwarf. 

dwarf' -ish-ness,  s.  [English  dwarfish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dwarfish  ;  diminutive¬ 
ness  of  stature. 

“  ’Tis  no  wonder  that  science  hath  not  outgrown  the 
dwarfishness  of  its  pristine  stature,  and  that  the  intellect¬ 
ual  world  is  such  a  microcosm.” —  Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

dwarf-ling,  s.  [Eng.  dwarf;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  dwarf  ;  a  creature  of  very  diminutive  size. 

“  When  the  dwarfling  did  perceive  me.”  —Sylvester .  The 
Woodman’s  Bear. 

*dwar’-fy,  a.  [Eng.  divarf;  -y.]  Like  a  dwarf, 
dwarfish,  stunted  or  diminutive  in  stature. 

“  Though  I  am  squint-eyed,  lame,  bald,  dwarfy,  &c., 
yet  these  deformities  are  toys.” — Waterhouse:  Apology  for 
Learning  (1653),  p.  65. 

*dwaul,*dwele,  v.  i.  [A.S.  du-elan.]  [Dwale  (1), 
s.]  To  be  delirious ;  to  be  in  a  stupor  or  uncon¬ 
scious. 

“  The  cradel  turned  up  so  doun  onground 

That  the  child  lai  dweling.” — Seven  Sages,  768. 

dway,  s.  [A  corruption  of  dwale  (?).] 
dway-berries,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Atropa  Belladonna.  {Withering.) 
dwell,  *duel,  *duelle.  *dwellen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
dwellan=to  retard,  to  delay,  to  mislead  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dwalen= to  err;  Icel.  dvelja=  to  dwell,  to 
delay;  Sw.  dvaljas=  to  dwell;  Dan.  dvcele  =  to 
linger ;  O.  H.  Ger.  twaljan;  M.  H.  Ger.  twellen=to 
hinder,  to  delay  {Skeat).]  [Dwale  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  go  wrong,  to  err,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 

“  Fra  thi  bodes  noght  dweled  I.” 

Early  English  Psalter;  Ps.  cxviii.  110. 

*2.  To  remain,  to  delay,  to  stay. 

“  If  schold  long  duelle 
Alle  that  sothe  for  to  saye.” 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  609. 

3.  To  reside,  to  abide  in  a  place,  to  have  a  habit¬ 
ation,  to  be  a  resident  or  inhabitant. 

“  They  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites  in  the  land  save 
cities  to  dwell  in.” — Joshua  xiv.  4. 

4.  To  live  or  make  one’s  abode  in  any  form  of 
habitation ;  to  sojourn. 

“  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles.” — Heb.  ix.  9. 

*5.  To  abide,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  any  state. 

“  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me  ; 

I’ll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity.” 

Shakesp .:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

6.  To  have  one’s  seat,  to  abide,  to  exist. 

“  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me.” — Romans  vii.  17. 

*7.  To  be  turned  or  attracted  toward;  to  hang 
upon. 

“  The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  6. 

*8.  To  depend  upon,  to  be  in  the  power  or  control 
of.  (Followed  by  in.) 

“My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII..  iii.  2. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dwell 
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IT  To  dwell  on  or  upon: 

1.  To  continue  on:  to  spend  time  or  words  upon; 
to  lengthen  out ;  to  dilate  upon. 

“  Upon  this  subject  the  inspired  poet  dwells  through 
the  whole  sequel  of  the  psalm.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons , 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  stand  upon,  to  make  much  of,  to  stick  to. 

“  Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  hang  upon  ;  to  fix  the  attention  closely  on. 

“They  stand  at  a  distance  dwelling  on  his  looks.” — 

Buckminster. 

4.  To  dilate  upon  the  importance  of ;  to  draw 
especial  attention  to. 

*5.  To  depend  upon  ;  to  be  attached  to. 

“  What  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  206. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inhabit,  to  sojourn,  or  abide  in. 

“We  sometimes 

Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrained  by  want,  come  forth.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  330,  331. 

2.  To  implant,  to  establish  as  an  inhabitant  of. 

“  The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 

His  spirit  within  them.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xif.  487,  488. 

♦dwell,  *duelle,  s.  [Icel.  dvdl.]  Delay. 

“He  withoute  duelle  this  dede  gan  wide  telli.” 

Kindheart  Jesu,  1,079. 

♦dwelled,  pret.  &pa.  par.  [Dwell.] 

dwell  -er, ♦dwell-are,  s.  [En g.  dwell;  -er.]  One 
who  dwells  or  resides  in  any  place  ;  an  inhabitant. 

“  The  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
dweller;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being 
kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be 
beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  substance.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

♦dwell  -er-ess,  *dwell-er-esse,  s.  [Eng.  diveller; 
-ess.]  A  female  inhabitant. 

“To  thee,  dwelleresse  of  the  sadde  valey.” — Wycliffe: 
Jeremiah  xxi.  13. 

dwell-Ing,  *duell-ing,  *duell-yng,  *dwell- 
yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dwell,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying ;  delay. 

“Thennes  hy  wenten  withouten  duelling .” 

Alisaunder,  6,208. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  living  or  sojourning  in  any 
place;  residence. 

3.  A  place  in  which  to  dwell ;  a  habitation. 

“Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons.” — Jeremiah 

xlix.  33. 

4.  Continuance ;  state  of  life. 

“  Thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.” — 
Daniel  iv.  32. 

dwelling-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  persons 
can  live ;  specif,  a  private  house,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  a  house  of  business,  an  office,  warehouse, 
&c. 

“  A  person  ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  of  his 
dwelling-house,  which  he  has  in  respect  of  his  habitation 
and  usual  residence;  and  not  at  the  house  which  he  has 
in  respect  of  his  estate,  or  the  place  of  his  birth.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

dwelling-place,  ♦dwellynge-place,  s.  Any 

place  in  which  persons  can  dwell ;  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence. 

“  Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  177. 

♦dweom-er-crseft,  s.  [A.  S.  dwimor,  dweomor, 
and  crceft.]  Divination,  magic. 

“  Peluz  hit  wiste  anan  thurgh  his  dweomer  crceft ."  , 

Layamon,  iii.  230. 

♦dwerf,  *dwerffe,  *dwergh,  *dwerk,  s. 

[Dwakf.] 

dwin  -die,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  dwinan;  Icel.  dvina; 
Sw,  tvina .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  diminish,  to  become 
less  gradually. 

“  Come  back!  ye  friendships  long  departed! 

That  like  o’erflowing  streamlets  started, 

And  now  are  dwindled  one  by  one.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

2.  To  degenerate,  to  sink. 

“  In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

3.  To  pine  away,  to  wear  away,  to  lose  strength, 
to  fade  away. 

“  Weary  sev’n-nights  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 


4.  To  become  diminished  or  decreased  in  number 
by  gradual  falling  away  or  desertion ;  to  be 
reduced. 

“Under  Greenvil,  there  were  only  five  hundred  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse  left;  the  rest  were  dwindled  away.” — 
Clarendon. 

5.  To  fade  away;  to  disappear  or  vanish  by 
degrees ;  as,  All  his  expectations  have  dwindled 
away. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  make  less;  to  cause  to  dwindle 
away. 

♦dwin  -die,  s.  [Dwindle,  v.]  The  act,  state,  or 
process  of  dwindling  away  ;  degeneration. 

“Growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos¬ 
terity.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Milton. 

dwln'-dled  (died  as  deld),pa. par. or  a.  [Dwin¬ 
dle,  v.] 

dwln  -dling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dwindle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  less  or  fading  away. 

♦dwlne,  *dwyne,  *dwynyn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  dwinan.'] 
To  dwindle,  pine,  or  fade  away.  [Dwindle,  p.] 

“  Als  grete  stormes  dose  a  flour  to  dwyne.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  703. 

dwln'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dwine.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  decaying  or  declining  in  health. 

dy  -ad,  s.  [Gr.  dyas  (genit.  dy ados) — the  num¬ 
ber  two.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Two  units  treated  as  one ;  a  pair, 
a  couple. 

“A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad,  and 
a  superficies  to  a  triad.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p  376. 

2.  Chem. :  Dyad  is  a  name  given  to  elements,  or 
radicals  which  can  directly  unite  with,  or  replace, 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  or  other  mon¬ 
atomic  element  or  monad  radical.  [Diatomic.] 
dy-ad-ic,  a.  [Gr.  dyadikos,  from  dyo=two.] 
Pertaining  to  the  number  two;  consisting  of  two 
parts  or  elements. 

dyadic  arithmetic,  s.  A  system  of  notation  in 
which  only  two  figures — viz.,  1  and  0 — are  used ; 
thus  2  is  represented  by  10,  3  by  11,  4  by  100,  9  by 
1001,  &c. 

fdy  -as,  s.  [Gr.  dyas=the  number  two.] 

Geol. .  A  term  proposed  by  M.  Marcon  for  the 
Permian  formation.  What  was  formerly  called  the 
“New  Red  Sandstone”  was  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  formations,  the  Trias  and  the  Permian — the 
former  mesozoic,  the  latter  palaeozoic.  The  name 
Dyas,  proposed  for  the  Permian,  was  designed  to 
correspond  in  sound  and  in  etymology  to  the  name 
TriaSj  for  the  more  recent  formation.  The  term 
Dyas  implied  that  the  rocks  so  called  were  naturally 
divided  into  two  series.  Three,  however,  are  now 
admitted,  as  by  Lyell  in  his  Students'  Elements  of 
Geology — an  Upper,  a  Middle,  and  a  Lower  Per¬ 
mian. 

Dyaus,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hind.  Myth. :  A  divinity  of  the  Vedas,  the  god  of 
the  sky,  and  hence  of  rain.  The  name  is  the  same 
as  the  Greek  Zeus,  and  Latin  Jupiter=Greek  Zeus 
pater= Father  Zeus. 

dye,  *deye  *dyyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  dedgan,  from 
dedg,  deah= color,  dye.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  stain,  to  color;  to  give  a  new  and  more  or 
less  permanent  color  or  tint  to. 

“And  rams’  skins  dyed  red.” — Exod.  xxv.  6. 

2.  To  stain  or  color  in  any  way. 

“  Enough  of  Greeks  shall  dye  thy  spear  with  gore, 

But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more.” 

Pope  ■  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  284. 

*3.  To  pervade,  to  affect. 

“  The  suote  smelle  strong  so  wide 
That  it  dide  alle  the  place  aboute. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,704. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  or  perform  the  operation  of  dye¬ 
ing  ;  to  follow  the  trade  or  business  of  a  dyer. 

“  Suche  [colors]  as  men  deye  with  or  painte.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,037. 

2.  To  take  a  color  in  the  process  of  dyeing ;  as,  A 
cloth  dyes  well. 

V  *To  dye  scarlet:  To  drink  deep  till  the  face 
becomes  scarlet. 

“They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  ii.  4. 

dye  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  dedg,  dedli= color,  hue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  coloring  liquor ;  a  stain,  a  color. 


(2)  A  color,  a  tinge. 

“  With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly, 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  83,  84. 

2.  Fig. :  Quality,  character,  grain. 

“A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to  sane-- 
tion  this  weakness;  but  he  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or 
punish  it  very  tenderly.  In  no  case  will  he  treat  it  as  a 
crime  of  the  blackest  dye.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Dyeing:  Dyes  are  organic  and  inorganic.  The 
former  are  vegetable,  except  cochineal,  sepia,  and 
the  purple  of  the  murex.  Most  of  the  vegetable- 
colors  do  not  exist  naturally  in  plants,  but  are 
obtained  by  subjecting  vegetable  substances  to 
special  chemical  treatment ;  as  in  the  case  of  gar- 
ancine,  obtained  from  madder. 

dye-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in  which  the 
operation  or  process  of  dyeing  is  carried  on. 

“We  also  learned  in  the  dye-houses  that  cloth  being 
dyed  blue  with  woad,  is  afterward  by  the  yellow  decoction 
of  woud-wax  or  woad-wax  dyed  into  a  green  color.” 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  740. 

dye-kettle,  s. 

Hat-making:  The  vat  of  dyeing  liquid  in  which 
hats  are  dipped  in  order  to  color  them. 

dye-stuff,  s.  The  materials  used  in  the  operation 
of  dyeing. 

dye-vat,  s.  A  beck  or  tub  in  which  goods  in  piece 
or  otherwise  are  saturated  with  a  dye  or  a  mordant 
in  solution. 

dye-wood,  s.  Any  kind  of  wood  from  which  a 
dye  is  extracted. 

“Here  are  dye-woods,  as  fustick,  &c.” — Dampier:  Voy-- 
ages  (an.  1699). 

Dye-wood  cutter:  A  machine  for  shaving  wood 
into  small  chips  ;  usually  has  a  revolver-cutter,  and 
resembles  a  rotary  planer,  except  that  it  reduces 
the  whole  body  of  the  log  to  chip.  The  rotating' 
drum  has  adjustable  serrated  cutters.  The  wood  is 
fed  on  an  inclined  slide,  and  propelled  by  a  toothed, 
follower,  actuated  by  a  spur-wheel  and  rack. 
*dye(2),s.  [Die,  s.]  Lot,  chance,  fortune, 
dyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dye,  v.] 

♦dy  e-ing  (\),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dee,  v .] 
dy  e-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Dye,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

U.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  impreg¬ 
nating  fiber,  in  the  state  of  cloth  or  otherwise,  with 
coloring  substances.  Fibrous  materials  differ  in 
thedr  relative  disposition  to  take  color.  Their  dis¬ 
position  to  absorb  and  retain  color  is  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  with  the  one  which  has  the  great¬ 
est  attraction  for  color :  Wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Woolen  goods  dyed  before  weaving  are 
called  wool-dyed ;  if  after  weaving,  piece-dyod.  Dye 
colors  are  substantive  or  adjective.  The  former  act 
directly,  imparting  their  tints  by  simple  immersion 
in  their  infusions  or  decoctions  ;  the  latter,  which 
are  the  more  numerous,  intermediately;  requiring- 
fixing  or  striking.  The  intermediate  substances  aro 
called  mordants.  The  mordant  is  first  applied,  and 
causes  the  dye  which  follows  to  adhere  to  the  fiber, 
often  singularly  affecting  its  tint.  Thus,  cotton 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  copperas  (mordant)  and 
then  in  a  solution  of  logwood  (dye)  becomes  black. 
If  a  solution  of  tin  (mordant)  be  substituted  for  the 
salt  of  iron,  the  tint  imparted  by  the  logwood  will 
be  violet.  Mordants  were  used  in  China  and  India 
from  very  distant  periods,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny.  [Calico-printing.]  The  invention  of  dye¬ 
ing  is  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians.  Solomon  (B. 

C.  1000)  sent  to  Hiram  of  Tyre  for  a  man  “cun¬ 
ning  to  work  in  .  .  .  purple,  and  crimson,  and 
blue.”  Ezekiel  speaks,  in  his  burden  of  Tyre,  of  the 
“  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,”  which 
may  mean  the  Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands. 
The  most  celebrated  dye  of  antiquity  was  the  Tyrian 
purple,  derived  from  a  species  of  murex.  Pliny  cites 
two,  the  buccinum  and  purpura.  A  single  drop  of 
fluid  was  obtained  from  a  sac  in  the  throat  of  each 
animal.  A  quantity  was  heated  with  sea-salt, 
ripened  by  exposure  for  three  days,  diluted  with 
five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  kept  warm  for  six  days, 
being  occasionally  skimmed ;  then  clarified  ana 
applied  as  a  dye  to  white  wool  previously  prepared 
by  the  action  of  lime-water  or  fucus.  The  wool  was 
first  plunged  into  the  purpura,  and  then  into  the 
buccinum.  Sometimes  a  preliminary  tint  was  given 
with  coccus  (kermes).  The  dye  and  dyed  goods 
are  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  ancient 
scriptures.  Prussian  blue  was  discovered  by  Dies- 
bach,  at  Berlin,  1710;  aniline,  in  1S26,  by  Unverdor- 
ben.  In  1856  Perkin,  experimenting  with  aniline, 
treated  it  with  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  obtained 
mauve.  Arsenic  tried  as  a  substitute  for  bichromate 
of  potassa  produced  magenta  ,  blue,  green,  violet, 
and  other  colors  were  subsequently  produced.  Hats 
(black)  are  dyed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
verdigris,  and  logwood,  at  a  temperature  of  180°  F. 
They  are  alternately  dipped  and  aired,  the  process  - 
being  repeated  perhaps  a  dozen  times. 
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dyer 

dj"-er,  s.  [Eng.  dye ;  -er.]  One  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  or  business  is  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  &c. 

“  Verdigrease  is  used  by  linen  dyers  in  their  yellow  and 
■greenish  colors.” — Sprat:  Hist.  Royml  Society,  p.  288. 

dyer’s-bath,  s.  The  dyeing  material  in  the  vat 
in  which  the  fabric  is  immersed. 

dyer’s-broom,  s. 

Bot.:  Genista  tinctoria.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
dyer’s-greenwood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dyer’s-broom  (q.  v.). 
dyer’s-moss,  s. 

Bot.:  Roccella  tinctoria ;  also  called  Archil  (q.v.). 
dyer’s-rocket,  s. 

Bot.:  Reseda  luteola.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
dyer’s-spirit.  «.  Nitro-muriate  of  tin,  employed 
as  a  mordant. 

dyer’s-weed,  dyer’s-greenweed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  book-name  for  Genista  tinctoria. 

2.  Reseda  luteola,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
«enus  as  the  Mignonette*  It  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  yellow  dye  which  it  affords. 

3.  Isatis  tinctoria.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
dyer’s-yellowweed,  s. 

Bot.:  Reseda  luteola.  (Withering,  &c.) 
dy  e-ster,  s.  [Eng.  dye,  and  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).]  A 
dyer. 

“Swing  Jock  Porteous  to  a  dyester’s  beam.” — Scott: 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

dye  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  dye,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  Genista  tinctoria.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
dy  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Die,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.)  . 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  About  to  die,  expiring,  at  the  point  of  death. 

“  And  the  ruffians  twain  replied  again, 

‘  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray.’  ” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

*2.  Mortal,  destined  to  die,  perishable. 

3.  Done,  given,  or  uttered  before  death,  or  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  as,  a  dying  wish,  dying  words. 

4.  Used  by  or  for  a  dying  person. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with  death  ;  as,  the 
dying  hour. 

6.  Coming  or  drawing  to  an  end  ;  fading  away. 

“That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1. 

3.  Perishing  in  any  way 

“  Leaked  is  our  bark;  and  we,  poor  mates, 

Stand  on  the  dying  deck.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  expiring ;  death, 
decease. 

“  Death  once  dead,  there’s  no  more  dying  then.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  146. 

dy -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dying;  -ly.]  In  an  ex¬ 
piring  manner :  as  one  dying. 

“  I  can  dyingly  and  boldly  say, 

I  know  not  your  dishonor.” 

Beaum.  <£■  Flet.:  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iv.  3. 

-dyke.s.  [Dike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  A  stone-wall  fence. 

“The  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke.” — Scott:  An¬ 
tiquary,  ch.  iv. 

2,  A  sea-wall. 

II.  Technically . 

1.  Mining:  A  bank  of  basalt  or  whin  by  which  the 
strata  or  lodes  are  frequently  divided. 

2.  Geol. :  [Dike,  s.] 

dyke-reed,  dyke-reve,  s. 

Law :  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  dykes  and 
drains  in  fenny  countries.  (  Wharton.) 

dy-nac-ti-nom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  dynamis= power, 
aktis  (genit.  aktinos)  = a  ray  or  beam,  and  metron= 
a  measure.] 

Optics :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  the  photogenic  rays  of  light,  and  computing  the 
power  of  object-glasses.  [Actinometer.] 

dy  -n$-graph,  s.  [Gr.  dynamis— power,  and 
grapho= to  write.]  An  instrument  for  recording 
the  variations  of  the  lifting  power  of  an  object 
moving  in  tne  atmosphere. 

dy-nam,  s.  [Fr.  dyname,  from  Gr.  dynamise 
power.]  . 

Eng.:  A  term  used  to  express  a  unit  ot  work 
equal  to  a  weight  of  one  pound  raised  through  one 
foot  of  space  in  one  second ;  a  foot-pound.  [Dyne.] 
dy-nam'-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  dynambtre,  from  Gr.  dy¬ 
namis— power,  and  matron—  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  magni¬ 
fying  power  erf  a  telescope.  This  power  is  the  ratio 
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of  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  to  th9 
focal  distanceof  the  eye-piece  considered  as  a  single 
lens  ;  this  being  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  to  the  diameter 
of  its  image  or  disc  formed  at  the  solar  focus,  and 
seen  through  the  eye-piece,  the  object  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  to  measure  the  exact  diameter  of  this 
image,  which  can  be  either  projected  on  mother-of- 
pearl  or  measured  by  optical  means.  Ramsden 
proposed  for  this  purpose  the  double-image  microm¬ 
eter,  an  instrument  formed  by  dividing  the  eye- 
lens  of  a  positive  eye-piece  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  mounting  them  so  that  the  divided  edges  are 
made,  Dy  means  of  a  fine  screw  apparatus,  to  slide 
along  each  other.  Each  semi-lens  thus  gives  a 
separate  image ;  and  the  distance  of  the  two  centers, 
measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw,  when  the 
borders  of  the  two  images  are  brought  exactly  into 
contact,  gives  the  distance  of  the  centers  of  the 
images,  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  them.  (Knight.) 

dy-nsL-met  -rlc,  dy-na-met  -r!-cal,  a.  [Fr, 
dynambtrigue .]  [Dynameter.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  dynameter. 

dy-na  -mi-A,  s.  [Gr.  dynamis= power.]  Ability 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  physical  or  mental  strain, 
or  to  resist  disease. 

dy-nam  -ic,  dy-nam-I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  dynamikos, 
from  dynamis=power .] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  power,  strength,  or 
dynamics. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  forces 
or  moving  agencies  in  nature. 

dynamic-absorption,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  absorption  of  heat  when  dynamic 
chilling  (q.  v.)  takes  place.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamical  electricity,  s.  Current  electricity. 
[Galvanism.] 

dynamic-chilling,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  chill  or  cold  produced  when  a 
tube  full  of  gas  or  vapor  is  rapidly  exhausted.  The 
missing  heat  has  gone  to  produce  motion.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-energy,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  force  contained  in  a  moving  body, 
dynamic-heating,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  heat  imparted  to  the  particles  of 
a  gas  when  the  latter  is  entering  an  exhausted  tube. 
It  is  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  particles 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-radiation,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  radiation  of  heat  when  the  dy¬ 
namic  heating  of  gas  takes  place.  [Dynamic  Heat¬ 
ing.]  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic  theory,  s. 

Physics : 

t  1.  An  hypothesis  broached  by  Kant  that  all 
matter  originated  from  the  action  of  two  mutually 
antagonistic  forces— attraction  and  repulsion.  All 
the  predicates  of  these  two  forces  are  attributed  by 
Kant  to  motion. 

2.  (Of  heat) :  A  theory  or  hypothesis— that  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one — which  repre¬ 
sents  a  heated  body  as  being  simply  a  body  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  vibration.  This 
vibratory  movement  increases  as  the  body  is  still 
more  heated,  and  diminishes  proportionately  as  it 
more  or  less  rapidly  cools.  It  is  called  also  the 
Mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

dy-nam-I-c&l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dynamical;  -ly.] 
In  a  dynamical  manner ;  as  regards  dynamics. 

djr-nam'-Ics,  s.pl.  [Dynamic,  a.] 

1.  Nat.  Phil.;  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  force.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches : 
Statics,  i.  e.,  that  branch  which  investigates  the 
action  of  force  in  causing  rest,  or  preventing  change 
of  motion ;  and  Kinetics,  that  branch  which  deals 
with  the  action  of  force  in  producing  or  changing 
motion.  The  whole  science  is  popularly  called 
Mechanics,  dynamics  being  restricted  to  the  branch 
properly  called  kinetics.  [Kinetics,  Mechanics, 
Statics.] 

2.  Phil. :  The  moving  moral  as  well  as  physical 
forces  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  laws  which  relate 
to  them. 

3.  Music :  That  branch  of  musical  science  which 
treats  of  or  relates  to  the  force  of  musical  sounds. 

If  Geological  dynamics : 

Geol. :  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  character¬ 
ize  the  branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  aque¬ 
ous,  igneous,  or  other  agencies  which  have  brought 
about  the  long  series  of  changes  culminating  in  the 
present  system  of  things. 

dy -nam-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  dynamis=power ;  English 
suff.  -ism.)  The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  sub¬ 
stance  involves  force. 

dy-ng,-mlt-g.rd,  s.  [Eng .  dynamit(e) ; -ara.,  A 
dynamiter  (q.  v.). 

dy  -nam-Ite,  s.  [Greek  dynamis— power,  force; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite.] _ _ _ _ _ 
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dynamophone 

^fbein. ;  An  explosive  compound  invented  by 
Nobel.  It  is  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glyc- 
erine  with  25  Der  cent,  of  infusorial  silica. 

dy  -n<im-Ite,  v.  t.  To  use  dynamite  as  a  means 
of  intimidation. 

dynamite  cruiser,  s.  A  cruiser  designed  especi¬ 
ally  for  utilizing  dynamite  guns  in  naval  warfare. 
There  is  but  one  such  vessel  in  existence,  the  Vesu¬ 
vius,  owned  by  the  U.  S.  government.  It  was 
launched  in  1888.  It  was  built  of  unusually  light 
scantling  and  plating,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  sits 
low  in  the  water.  It  has  powerful  engines  and  at¬ 
tains  a  high  speed.  Its  main  armament  consists  of 
three  pneumatic  dynamite  guns  placed  side  by  side, 
close  together,  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship. 
These  three  parallel  tubes  are  built  into  the  ship, 
about  15  feet  of  the  muzzles  protruding  above  the 
forecastle  deck,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  20  de¬ 
grees,  the  ends  of  the  muzzles  of  the  tubes  rising 
about  5  feet  above  the  deck  planking.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  tubes  run  down  to  the  held  of  the 
ship,  where  the  compressed  air  machinery  is,  and 
where  the  ammunition  and  the  breech  and  loading 
mechanism  are  situated.  The  tubes  are  made  of 
light  cast  iron,  are  50  feet  in  total  length  and  have 
an  interior  diameter  of  15  inches.  There  are  two  air 
compressors  to  compress  the  air  that  is  used  as  the 
propellant  to  discharge  the  aerial  torpedoes  from 
the  long  tubes.  The  compressed  air  begins  to 
more  the  torpedos  gradually  and,  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  propulsive  force,  drives  the  shot  out  of  the 
long  barrel  at  a  high  velocity.  The  great  benefit 
derived  from  the  slow,  steady,  gradually  increasing 
pressure  of  compressed  air  is  that  it  allows  the  use 
of  thin  gun  barrels  or  tubes  and  the  employment  of 
immense  quantities  of  the  highestexplosives.  There 
is  an  absence  of  all  shock  and  a  consequent  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  danger  ordinarily  connected  with  the 
firing  of  dynamite  or  gun-cotton.  The  guns,  being 
immovably  fixed  in  the  vessel,  cannot  be  trained  and 
handled  like  other  guns;  they  cannot  be  laid  to  hit 
the  target  by  moving  them  to  the  right  or  left,  or  up 
and  down  ;  instead,  the  vessel  itself  must  be  maneu¬ 
vered  so  as  to  get  within  the  range.  The  charge  of 
explosive  used  in  the  pneumatic  dynamite  gun  is 
about  300  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  and  is  held 
in  the  front  end  of  a  cigar-shaped  shell  7  feet 
long  and  not  quite  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
rear  end  of  the  shell  is  fitted  with  wings  or  fans  to 
insure  the  torpedo’s  preserving  its  horizontality 
during  its  time  of  flight.  This  torpedo  is  loaded  to 
the  gun  at  the  breech,  near  which  there  is  a  revolv¬ 
ing  chamber  holding  five  other  torpedos  ;  hydraulic 
power  is  used  to  manipulate  the  carrier.  Once  in 
place  and  the  breech  closed,  the  air  valve  is  opened, 
the  compressed  air  rushes  into  the  firing  chamber 
and  away  speeds  the  most  deadly  projectile  man’s 
ingenuity  has  thus  far  devised. 

dynamite  guns,  s.  A  pneumatic  gun  for  pro¬ 
jecting  shells  charged  with  dynamite  or  other  high 
explosive.  [Dynamite  Cruiser,  Pneumatic  Gun.] 

dy  -na-mlt-er,  s.  [Eng.  dynamit(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  A  supporter  of  the  dynamite-policy  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  who  unlawfully  uses  dynamite  to  destroy 
life  or  property. 

dy-na-ml-za'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  dynamis=power ; 
- ation .]  The  trituration  of  medicines  to  increase 
their  potency. 

dy-na-mo,  subst.  A  dynamo-electric  generator 
(q.  v  ). 

dy'-na-mo-e-lec'-tric,  a.  [Gr.  dynamis— power, 
and  Eng.  electric.]  Pertaining  to  the  production 
of  electrical  currents  by  mechanical  power. 

dynamo-electric  generator,  s.  A  machine  for 
generating  electric  currents  by  the  conversion  of 
motive  power  into  electricity.  [Engine  Dynamo.] 
df  -na-mo-gen'-e-sls,  s.  [Dynamogeny.] 
dy-na-mo-gen'-lc,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
dynamogeny. 

dy-ngi-mog'-en-y,  dy-na-mo-£en-e-sIs,s.  [Gr. 
dynamise  power,  and  genia=to  produce.]  The 
generation  of  nerve  force ;  the  production  of  in¬ 
creased  nervous  activity. 

dy  -na-mo-graph,  s.  A  printing  telegraph  in 
which  the  message  is  printed  at  both  transmitting 
and  receiving  ends.  (Sloane.) 

dy-na-mom'-e-ter,  dy-nom’-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  dy- 

namis= power,  and  metron  —  a  measure.]  [Dynam¬ 
eter.]  A  power  measurer. 

dy-na-mo-met'-rlc,  dy-na-mo-met'-ri-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  dynamometer ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  dynamometer,  or  the  measuring  of  force. 

dynamometrical  brake,  s.  Form  of  Dynamom¬ 
eter  (q.  v.).# 

dy'na-md-phone,  s.  A  music-producing  appa¬ 
ratus  invented  in  1906  by  Dr.  Thadeus  Cahill,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  dynamos,  all  of  different 
frequencies,  producing  tones  of  different  pitch,  and 
manipulated  by  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  pian o . 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-siou3  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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d^-nas -te§,  s.  [Greek  dynastes  =  a  master,  or 
ruler.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dynastidae  (q.  v.).  They  are  the  largest 
beetles  of  the  order,  and  come  from  South  America, 
India,  &c.  [Dynastidae.] 
djfn-as  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  dynastikos,  from  dynasteia 
==a  government.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dynasty  or 
line  of  kings. 

d^-nas  -tl-dss,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastes=G reek 
dynastes=&  ruler,  a  master,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  lamellicorn  coleopterous 
insects.  They  are  remarkably  powerful,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  giants  of  the  Coleoptera.  They 
burrow  in  the  earth  and  in  putrescent  timber,  on 
which  they  chiefly  feed.  They  are  principally 
natives  of  tropical  countries.  They  include  the 
Atlas-beetle,  the  Elephant- beetle,  the  Hercules- 
beetle,  &c. 

dy-nas -tl-dan,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastid(ce) ,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Entom. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous  family 
Dynastida;  (q.  v.). 

dy'-nas-ty,  s.  [Gr.  dynasteia=loTdshiv ;  dyn- 
astes= a  lord  or  ruler;  dynamai  =  to  be  strong  or 
able ;  Fr.  dynastie.] 

*1.  Government,  rule,  sovereignty. 

*2.  A  kingdom,  a  separate  government. 

3.  A  line,  race,  or  succession  of  sovereigns  of  the 
same  family  who  reign  over  a  particular  country ; 
also  the  period  during  which  a  certain  family 
reigns. 

“  Some  account  him  fabulous,  because  he  carries  up  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  before  the  flood,  yea,  and  long  before 
the  creation.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

dyne,  s.  [For  etym.  see  ![.]  The  force  which, 
acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second,  generates  a 
velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second.  It  is  the  C.  G. 
S.  unit  of  force.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  the  force 
which,  acting  upon  a  gramme,  produces  the  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  acceleration.  Or  again,  as  the  force  which, 
acting  upon  any  mass  for  one  second,  produces  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  momentum.  ( Everett :  C.  G.  S.  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  12.) 

If  The  extract  which  follows  explains  at  once  the 
etymology,  the  origin,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dyne. 

•‘As  regards  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  force,  we  recommend  that  it  be  a  derivative 
o"f  the  Greek  dynamis.  The  form  dynamy  appears 
to  he  the  most  satisfactory  to  etymologists.  The 
shorter  form  dyne ,  though  not  fashioned  according 
to  strict  rules  of  etymology,  will  probably  be  gen¬ 
erally  preferred  in  this  country.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  desirable  to  construct  a  system  with  a 
view  to  its  becoming  international,  we  think  that 
the  termination  of  the  word  should  for  the  present 
femain  an  open  question.  But  we  would  earnestly 
request  that  whichever  form  of  the  word  be  em¬ 
ployed,  its  meaning  be  strictly  limited  to  the  unit 
of  force  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system— that  is  to  say,  the 
force  which,  acting  upon  a  gramme  of  matter  for  a 
second,  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per 
second.”  [Dynam.]  • 

dys pref.  [Gr.  dys= ill,  bad ;  cogn.  with  Sansc. 
dus-.dur-;  Goth,  fits-,  tuz- ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zur- ;  Ger. 
zer-.]  An  inseparable  prefix,  denoting  ill,  bad,  un¬ 
lucky,  hard,  &c. 

d]fs-3  Cofi§ -ma,  s.  [Gr.  dys=  ill,  and  akousia= 
hearing.]  Pathol.:  A  morbid  sensitiveness  to  lond 
or  even  moderate  noises. 

dys-a-eff  -§i-a,  djfs-3-cfi  -sis.  s.  [Gr.  dys= 
hard,  and  akousia^ hearing.]  Pathol.:  Hardness 
or  difficulty  of  hearing. 

d^s-ses-thes'-l-a,  s.  [Greek  d?/s=ill,  &c;,  and 
aisf/iesis=perception  ;  aisthunomai=t'i  perceive.]  _ 
Path.:  Insensibility,  impaired  feeling  or  sensi- 

d^s  -a-Phe,  s.  [Gr.  <f2/s=ill,  and  ap7ie=touch.] 
Pathol. :  Morbid  state  or  derangement  of  the  sense 
of  touch. 

dys-as  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  <Ji/s=bad,  ill,  and  aster— a 
star.] 

Palceont,:  A  genus  of  irregular  Echinoids,  the 
type  of  the  family  Dysasteridse  (q.  v.). 

djfs-as  -ter  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dysaster, 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  irregular  Echinoids,  found 
in  the  Oolite  and  Chalk.  Also  called  Collyritidee 
(q.  v.). 

dys-chro-3,  s.  [Gr.  dyschroia= a  bad  color:  dys 
—ill,  &c.,  and  chroia— color.] 

Med. :  A  discoloration  or  discolored  state  of  the 
skin. 

dys’-cla-slte,  s.  [Greek  cb/s=ill,  hard,  &c.,  and 
klasis—a  breaking;  klad= to  break.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  a  congeries  of  mi¬ 
nute  acicular  crystals,  commonly  fibrous,  but  also 
found  compact.  Luster,  sub-pearly ;  color,  white, 


with  a  shade  of  yeUow  or  blue ;  frequently  opales¬ 
cent.  It  is  very  tough.  It  occurs  in  trap  or  related 
eruptive  rocks  in  the  FaroS  Islands,  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  &c.  It  is  also  caUed  Okerrite  (q.  v.).  (Dana) 
d^s  -col-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  di/sfcofos=hard  to  satisfy 
with  food:  ch/s=hard,  and  kolon=  food.] 

Med.  (of  diseases ) :  Harassing,  wearing. 

*dys-cra  -§I-a,  *dys  -cra-§y,  s.  [Gr.  dyskrasia: 
dys= bad,  ill,  and  krasis=  a  mixture.] 

Med. :  An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in  the 
blood  or  nervous  juice ;  a  distemperature,  when 
some  humor  or  quality  abounds  in  the  body. 

djrs’-cra-slte,  s.  [Gr.  dys= bad,  ill,  &c.,  and 
krasis= a  mixing;  kerannymi= to  mix.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Discrase  (1),  s. 
dys-en-ter-Ic,  dys-en-ter-I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  dys- 
enterikos.]  [Dysentery.] 

Medical : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dysentery. 
‘‘Almost  as  useful  iu  dysenteric  complaints.” — 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane  (Note  to  v.  144). 

2.  Accompanied  by,  or  proceeding  from  dysen¬ 
tery. 

“  A  flux,  for  the  most  part  dysenterical.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iv.  766. 

3.  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from  dysentery. 
*dSfs-en-ter-I-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  dysentery ;  -oms.] 
Med. :  Suffering  from  dysentery ;  dysenteric. 

“  All  will  be  but  as  delicate  meats  dressed  for  a  dysen- 
terious  person  that  can  relish  nothing.” — Gataker. 

dys-en-ter-y,  s.  [Gr.  dysenteria=a  bowel  com¬ 
plaint,  from  di/s=bad,  ill,  and  enteron,  pi.  entera= 
the  bowels,  from  entos= within.] 

Med. :  A  febrile,  infectious,  tropical  disease,  not 
common  in  this  country.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
or  again  complex,  and  is  very  intractable  and  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  seated  in  the  large  intestines,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowel,  but  sometimes  extends 
upward  into  the  small  intestine  above  the  ileo-colic 
valve.  Dysentery  is  accompanied  by  straining,  and 
scanty  mucous  and  bloody  stools,  containing  little 
or  no  feeces.  The  most  frequent  complication  is 
with  the  liver  and  disease  of  the  kidney.  There  is 
feverishness  throughout,  dry  skin,  furred  tongue, 
thirst,  sleeplessness,  quick  pulse,  despondency,  and 
so  forth,  slow  convalescence,  rarely  complete,  leav¬ 
ing  the  patient  frequently  a  complete  wreck.  Ipecac¬ 
uanha  is  the  chief  remedy,  especially  in  the  acute 
cases ;  opium  is  more  useful  in  the  chronic  stage, 
with  warm  baths  and  careful  regimen.  In  the  scor¬ 
butic  form,  the  Bael  fruit  is  the  best  remedy.  Dys¬ 
entery  usually  commences  with  griping  diarrhoea 
and  excruciating  tormina,  shooting  or  cutting 
pains,  and  leaves  behind  tenesmus,  or  the  exhaust¬ 
ing  sensation  that  there  is  still  something  in  the 
bowel  to  pass.  In  favorable  cases  recovery  may 
take  place  in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  but  death 
sometimes  occurs  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  the  case 
may  extend  over  months  or  years,  till  the  patient 
becomes  like  a  living  skeleton.  Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeless  complaints  which  human  flesh 
is  heir  to,  and  gives  rise  to  many  chronic  abdominal 
diseases,  for  which  death  is  the  only  physician. 

d^s-ge-nes -Ic,  a.  [Dysgenesis.]  Barren, ster¬ 
ile,  opposed  to  fecund.  (Darwin.) 

d^s-gen  -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  d?/s=with  difficulty,  and 
genesis = generation.]  The  condition  of  not  breed¬ 
ing  freely,  infecundity,  sterility. 

d^s-gell'-sl-a,  8.  [Gr.  dt/s=ill,  and  geusis** 
taste.]  Pathol.:  Morbid  condition  or  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

dys-kln-e  -sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  dys= ill,  and  kinesis= 
movement.]  Pathol. :  Impairment  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  movement. 

dys-la  -I1-3,  S.  [Gr.  dys=  difficult,  and  lalein— 
to  talk.]  Pathol.:  Morbid  difficulty  in  speaking, 
due  to  some  malformation  of  the  organs  of  articu¬ 
lation. 

dys-lex-I-3,  s.  [Gr.  dys= difficult,  and  lexis= 
reading]  Pathol.:  Morbid  difficulty  in  reading 
intelligibly. 

tdys-lo-glst  -Ic,  a.  [Formed  with  Gr.  dys=i\l, 
bad.  on  analogy  of  eulogistic  (q.  v.).J  Expressing 
or  conveying  disapproval,  censure,  or  opprobrium  ; 
opprobrious,  censorious. 

*d^s-l6-gy,  s.  [Formed  with  Gr.  <J2/s=ill,  bad ;  on 
analogy  of  eulogy  (q.  v.).]  Dispraise. 

“  In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy." — Carlyle:  Miscell., 
iv.  117. 

dys -lfi-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  dys=ill,  hard,  &c.,  lyo-=to 
loose,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  yellowish-brown  or  grayish- 
brown  color,  a  variety  of  Gahnite  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese. 

d^s’-lys-in,  s.  [Greek  dys= difficult,  and  lysis= 
soluble,  a  loosening  or  dissolving.] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous  substance,  C24H913O3.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  decomposing  choloidic  or  cholalic  acid 


by  heating  them  to  300°,  or  treating  them  with  di» 
lute  sulphurie  acid.  Dyslysin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  potash,  and  alcohol  (hence  its  name),  but 
soluble  in  ether.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into- 
chloridic  acid. 

d$fs-men-6r-rhe  -a,  djfs  men-or-rhee  -a.  *. 

[Gr.  dys= hard,  men— a  month,  and  rhoia^a  flow¬ 
ing.]  Laborious  or  painful  menstruation. 

*d^s  -no-mjf,  s.  [Gr.  dysnomia=lawlessness : 
dt/s=bad,  ill,  and  nomos=a  law.]  The  enactment  of 
bad  laws,  bad  legislation. 

dys -0-dlle,  s.  [Gr.  dysodes=ill-smeUing:  dys= 
bad,  ill,  and  ozo= to  smell.]  A  species  of  coal  which- 
while  burning  emits  a  very  fetid  smell.  It  is  found 
in  masses  of  thin  layers,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish--- 
gray  color. 

*dys-0  -pl~3,  s.  [Gr.  dysopia .] 

Med.:  The  same  asDYSOPSY  (q.  v.). 
dys-op  -sy,s.  [Gr.  dt/s=bad,  ill,  and  opsis= the- 
sight;  optomai— to  see.] 

Med. :  Dimness  or  weakness  of  sight. 

dys-o-rex -I-a,  dys -o-rex-y,  s.  [Gr.  dys=bad, 
ill,  and  orexis— a  longing,  desire;  or ego= to  stretch 
out  after.] 

Med. :  A  want  of  appetite :  a  bad  or  depressed 
appetite. 

dys-6§’-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  d>/s  =  ill  and  osme= odor.], 

1.  Loss  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

2  An  unpleasant  or  fetid  odor  exhaled  from  any: 
part  of  the  body. 

ajfs-pep  -sl-a,  dys-pep  -sjf,  s.  [Lat.  dyspepsia ir 
from  Gr.  dyspepsia ,  from  dyspeptos=  bad  or  hard  to 
digest:  d?/s=bad,  ill,  hard,  &c.,  and  pepto= to  cook,, 
to  digest.] 

Med.:  Indigestion  (q.  v.). 

d^S-pep -tic,  a.&s.  [Gr.  dyspeptos=bad  or  hard 
to  digest.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  dyspepsia. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  subject  to  dyspepsia. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  suffering  from  or  subject 
to  dyspepsia. 

*dys-pha'-gl-a,  *dys'-pha-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dys=bad, 
HI,  andp/iag'ew=to  eat.] 

Med. :  A  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

*dys  pho  -ni-a,  *djfs -pho-ny,  s.  [Gr.  dyspho- 
nia,  from  dysphonos,  from  dys= bad,  ill,  and  phone 
—a  voice.] 

Med. :  A  difficulty  in  speaking,  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  or  malformation  of  the  organs. 

d^S-phbr  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  dysphoria= pain  hard  to 
be  borne  ;  dysphoros= hard  to  bear:  dys=hard,  bad, 
&c.,  and  »/ioros=bearing,  carrying \pherd=to  bear.] 
Med. :  Morbid  restlessness,  producing  wakeful¬ 
ness  at  night;  the  disease  or  morbid  symptoms 
colloquially  termed  the  Fidgets  (q.  v.).  (Cheyne: 
Wakefulness,  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.) 

*d£s-phu-Ist-Ic,  a.  [Formed  with  Greek  pref. 
dys=bad,  ill,  &c.,  on  analogy  of  euphuistic  (q.  v.).]. 
Not  euphuistic ;  not  refined. 

d]fs-pnce'-3,  s.  [Gr.  dyspnoia,  from  dya=bad, 
ill,  &c.,  and jmoe=breath ;  pneo= to  breathe.] 

Med. :  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

*d?s-tel-e-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  dys  =  bad,  ill;  telos 
(genit.  teleos)  =  end,  purpose,  and  logos=a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  word  invented  by  Professor  Haeckel, 
of  Jena,  to  express  that  branch  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  apparent  “purposelessness”  observa¬ 
ble  in  living  organisms,  such  as  the  multitudinous- 
cases  of  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  struct¬ 
ures.  (Ogilvie.) 

dys-thet  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ci /ief os = ill-conditioned,, 
from  dys  =  bad,  ill,  and  thetos  =  placed,  situated  ; 
tithemi— to  place.] 

Med. :  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  or  to  a  bad  state  of  the  body,  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  circulating  system. 

d^s-tliym  -l-a,  s.  [Gr.  dys= bad,  and  thymos— 
spirit,  courage.]  Pathol.:  Mental  perversion  ;  mel¬ 
ancholy,  despondency. 

djfs-thym'-Ic,  a.  [Kng.  dysthym(ia) ;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  dysthymia. 

dys-tlth  -I-a,  S.  [Gr  dys=difficult,  and  titthe=a 
nipple.]  Pathol.:  Difficulty  of  nursing,  or  inability 
to  take  the  breast. 

df  s  -tome,  a.  [Gr.  d^s=bad,  ill,  and  tome— a. 
cutting;  temno=to  cut.] 

Min.:  Having  an  imperfect  fracture  or  cleavage- 
dfs-tom-Ic,  dys  -tom  ous,  a.  [Eng .dystom(e),- 
-ic,  -ous.) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Dystome  (q.  v.). 
dys-ur'-I  a.  s.  [Dysury.] 

dys-iir  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  dysourikos  =  pertaining  to 
dysury ;  Fr.  dysurique.]  [Dysury  ] 

Med, :  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysury. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  anite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


dysury 
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eagle 


&fs  -v-rf,  dys-u'-rl-e,,  *diss-u-rv,  s.  [Greek 
dysouria  .from  d(/s=  bad,  ill,  and  o^,ro?l=urine.J 
Med. :  Difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  urine ;  when 
extreme  it  is  called  stranguria,  and  entire  suppres¬ 
sion  or  retention  is  known  as  ischuria. 


d^s-yn-trl  -bite,  djfs-s^n-trl  -bite,  s.  [Greek 
dys=with  difficulty,  and  syntribo=to  rub  together.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Gieseckite  (q.  v.). 

df-ti?  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dytic(us),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  predaceous  Beetles,  abun¬ 
dant  in  stagnant  water.  When  inactive  or  hiber¬ 
nating  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  thick  tufts 
of  aquatic  herbage  or  in  the  soft  mud.  They  be¬ 
come  active  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be  then 
seen  moving  in  the  water  by  the  propulsion  of  their 
strong  hind  legs,  and  coming  at  intervals  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  The  antennae  are  smooth,  and 
destitute  of  pubescence.  There  are  three  sub-fami¬ 
lies.  They  have  the  same  faculty  as  the  Carabidfe 
of  emitting  a  fetid  liquid  for  defensive  purposes 
through  the  interval  between  the  head  and  thorax. 
They  are  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  wings,  fly¬ 
ing  a  considerable  distance  from  pond  to  pond. 
Commonly,  but  erroneously,  written  llytiscidae. 


d^t -l-cus,  s.  [Gr.  dytikos=tond  of  diving;  dyo 
=to  plunge.  ] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  predaceous  Water-beetles, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dyticidse  (q.  v.).  Dyticus 
marginalia  is  one 
of  the  common¬ 
est  pond  insects, 
and  the  favorite 
tenant  of  many 
a  juvenile  aqua- 
rium.  Com¬ 
monly,  but  erro¬ 
neously,  written 
Dyt.iscus. 

djf-vour,  s. 

[Fr.  devoir.']  A 
debtor  who  can¬ 
not  pay ;  a  bank¬ 
rupt  who  has 
made  a  cessio 
bonorum  to  his 
creditors.  Dyticus. 


“Thief,  beggar,  and  dyvour  were  the  saftest  terms.” — 
Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  lett.  ii. 


dyv-yn  -Is-tre,  s.  [Eng.  divine,  and  suff.  -ster.] 
A  diviner,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune-teller. 


treaa,  &c.  The  combination  ei  has  two  sounds: 
the  first  the  same  as  long  e,  as  in  receive ,  deceive, 
&c. ;  the  second  that  of  long  a,  or  French  b,  as  in 
reign,  feign,  &c.  The  digraph  ie  has  the  sound  of 
long  e,  as  in  siege,  believe,  &c. 

E.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  East,  as  in  charts:  E. 
by  S.=East  by  South. 

E.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  numerals :  For  250. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  Erbium. 

3.  In  Music: 

(1)  For  the  note  Hypate  in  Greek  music  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  key-note  of  the  Church  mode,  called 
Phrygian. 

(3)  The  note  Elami  in  the  system  of  Hexachords. 

(4)  The  third  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  mi  of  the  Italians. 

IT  Properly  restricted  to  the  E  above  tenor  C,  the 
octave  above  it  being  represented  by  e  and  the 
octave  below  it  by  ee. 

(5)  The  key  having  four  sharps  in  its  signature. 

4.  In  Church  Calendar :  For  the  fifth  of  the  Do¬ 
minical  letters. 

E.  As  a  prefix  (Lat.  e,  ex)  is  used  to  signify  from, 
out  of,  or  away  from,  and  also  privation.  [Ex-.] 

*e,  *ee,  «.  [Eye.] 

“  About  hys  hals  ane  quhissil  hung  had  he, 

Was  all  his  solace  for  tinsale  of  his  E.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  90,  42. 

IT  Ee  of  the  day :  Noon,  midday. 

ee-bree,  s.  Eye-brow. 

eagh,  *ech,  *eclie,  a.  &pron.  [A.  S.  celc,  or  die, 
the  latter  being  probably  the  correct  form,  from 
d  +  lie,  or  &  +  ge  +  he— aye-like  or  ever-like  ;  Dut. 
elk;  O.  H.  Ger.  iogalili;  M.  H.  Ger.  iegelich;  Ger. 
jeglich.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Every  one  of  a  number  considered 
separately ;  all. 

“Each  man’s  happiness  depends  upon  himself.” — 
Sterne:  Letters,  No.  71. 

B.  As  pron. :  Every  one  of  a  number  taken  or  con¬ 
sidered  separately. 

“  Let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 

Fit  well  his  helm.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi  541-43. 

IT  The  correspondent  word  to  each  is  other;  as, 

“  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself.” — Philip- 
pians  ii.  3. 

The  two  words  are  used  elliptically  ;  as, 

“’Tis  said  they  eat  each  other.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth, 

ii.  1. 


“  As  I  cam  never,  I  can  nat  tellen  wher. 

Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  dyvynistre.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  2,812,  2,813. 

dzer'-en,  dzer’-on,  s.  [A  Tartar  word.] 

Zocil. :  Procarpa  gutturosa,  an  antelope  from 
Central  Asia. 

dzlg  -ge-tai,  s.  [Djiggetai.] 


THE  fifth  letter  and  the  second 
vowel  in  the  English  language. 
It  has  three  principal  sounds, 
the  first  long,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  sound  of  i  in  French 
and  Italian,  as  in  me ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  short,  as  in  men,  set;  the 
third  like  a  or  the  French  d, 
as  in  there.  There  is  also  the 
modification  caused  by  the 
short  or  long  e  being  followed 
by  r,  as  in  her  and  here,  and 
the  u  or  dropped  sound  of  it,  as  in  camel.  E  occurs 
in  words  more  frequently  than  any  other  letter  of 
the  English  alphabet,  this  being  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  in  many  instances 
the  Anglo-Saxon  a,  e,  o,  and  u.  It  is  pronounced 
with  a  medium  opening  of  the  mbuth,  the  tongue 
being  expanded  to  touch  the  upper  molars,  and  the 
voice  gently  expirated.  E  is  largely  used  as  a  final 
vowel  to  lengthen  the  preceding  syllable,  being 
itself  silent :  as  man,  mane ;  can,  cane.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  exercises  no  influence  on  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  gone,  give.  It  is  also  used  after  c  and 
o  to  denote  the  softened  sounds  of  those  letters  :o 
followed  by  e  being  pronounced  as  s,  and  g  followed 
bye,  as  j.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  final  e  was  in  most  cases  pronounced,  except 
before  a  vowel,  or  letter  h:  thus  the  first  line  of 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  was  pronounced  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Whan  that  AprillS  with  his  shourSs  swots.” 

When  the  letter  e  is  doubled  the  sound  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  long  single  e;  as  in  deem,  seem,  &c. 
The  digraph  ea  is,  in  most  cases,  sounded  as  long 
e,  but  occasionally  as  short  e ;  as  in  lead  (the  metal), 


That  is,  they  eat,  each  eats  the  other. 

*eagh  -where,  adv.  [Eng.  each,  and  where.] 
Everywhere. 

“  The  cases  questioned  are  foi-  the  most  part  only  such 
as  you  will  confess,  before  the  suspicion  of  anti-ehristian 
apostasy,  to  have  obtained  eachwhere  in  the  church.” — 
Bp.  Hall.  Remains,  p.  309. 

ead,  ed.  [A.  S.  ced,  ed .]  An  element  in  English 
names,  signifying  happiness,  good  fortune,  or  bless¬ 
edness.  Thus  Edward  (Eadward)  signifies  happy 
preserver,  Edgar  (Eadgar)  happy  power,  Edwin 
(Eadwin)  happy  conqueror. 

*ead-Ish,  s.  [Eddish.] 

e  a-ger,  *e-gre,  a.  [O.  Fr.  eigre,  aigre ;  Fr.  aigre 
=acrid,  sharp;  Lat.  acrem ,  accus.  of  acer=sharp, 
keen  •  Sp.  agrio:  Ital.  &  Port,  agro.] 

1.  Sharp,  acrid. 

“She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead, 

That  had  her  life  only  by  bread, 

Kneden  with  eisell  strong  and  egre.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  145-7. 

*2.  Sour,  acid. 

“  It  doth  posset 

And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

*3.  Sharp,  keen,  biting. 

“  A  nipping  and  an  eager  air.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

4.  Full  of  asperity,  bitter. 

“  Vex  him  with  eager  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

5.  Impetuous,  vehement,  ardent. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

“Hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Of  things: 

“  What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry?  ” 
Shakesp.:  Richard,  II.,  v.  3. 

6.  Ardently  desirous ;  excited  by  an  ardent  desire 
to  attain,  obtain,  or  succeed  in  anything. 

“Many  whom  shame  would  have  restrained  from  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  prince’s  quarters  were  eager  to  imitate 
an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

If  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  or  an  infinitive,  but 
of,  on,  and  after  were  formerly  also  used. 

“His  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it.”  Addison:  Cato,  i.  1. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  *  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  ehun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*7.  Brittle,  not  ductile. 

“  Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artists  call  it,  that 
it  will  as  little  endure  the  hammer  asglass  itself.” — Locke. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eager,  ear¬ 
nest,  and  serious .  “  Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  de¬ 
sires  or  passions ;  earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or 
sentiments;  the  former  has  either  a  physical  or 
moral  application,  the  latter  altogether  a  moral 
application:  a  child  is  eager  to  get  a  plaything;  a 
hungry  person  is  eager  to  get  food ;  a  covetous  man 
is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within  his  grasp  :  a 
person  is  earnest  in  solicitation ;  earnest  in  exhor¬ 
tation  ;  earnest  in  devotion.  Eagerness  is  most 
faulty ;  it  cannot  be  too  early  restrained  ;  we  can  sel¬ 
dom  have  any  substantial  reason  to  be  eager:  ear¬ 
nestness  is  always  taken  in  the  good  sense  ;  it  denotes 
the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  when  awakened  by  important  objects. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  in  earnest  ;  a 
person  or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious:  the  former 
characterizes  the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  persons, 
in  which  alone  they  are  to  be  compared,  earnest  ex¬ 
presses  more  than  serious;  the  former  is  opposed  to 
lukewarmness,  the  latter  to  unconcernedness ;  we 
are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  persuasions  ;  we 
are  serious  as  to  our  intentions:  the  earnestness 
with  which  we  address  others  depends  upon  the 
force  of  our  conviction  ;  the  seriousness  with  which 
we  address  them  depends  upon  our  sincerity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject;  the  preacher  earnestly 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sins  ;  he  seri¬ 
ously  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  irregu¬ 
larities.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

eager-hearted,  a.  Of  eager  heart. 

“  Every  dog  is  eager-hearted, 

All  the  four  are  in  the  race.” 

Wordsworth:  Incident  Characteristic  of  a  Dog. 

e  a-ger,  *ea-gre,  *hi-gre,  *a  ker,  *ai-ker,, 
*ack-er,  *a-gar,  s.  [A.  S.  6gor-,  eagor,  in  compos. 
6gor-stredm,edgor-stredm= ocean-stream  ;  Icel.  cegir 
=ocean.  (Skeat.)]  The  bore  in  a  river,  the  com¬ 
motion  and  high  wave  produced  by  the  influx  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean  into  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  the 
flow  of  the  tide.  [Aiier,  Bore  (2),  s.] 

“  Like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide.” 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Augustalis,  135. 

e  a-ger-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eager;  -ly.] 

*1.  Sharply,  keenly,  bitterly. 

“Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  eagerly  as  it  fell,  that  it 
seemed  the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been  come 
in.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  In  an  eager  manner,  ardently;  with  alacrity,, 
eagerness,  or  impetuosity. 

“The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  saognine- 
and susceptible  people  of  France.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng... 
ch.  ix. 

e  a-ger-ness,  s.  [Eng.  eager;  -iiess.] 

*1.  Sharpness,  acridity,  tartness,  sourness. 

“  Asprosa:  full  of  sourness  or  eagerness.” — Florio:  Pew- 
World  of  Words. 

2.  Impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence,  ardor,  zeal. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  eager  or  ardeu.ly 
desirous  for  anything ;  ardent  desire. 

“  She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 

e  a-gle  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  aigle,  from  Lat.  aquila  = 
an  eagle,  so  called  from  its  color;  aquilu.s=  brown r 
dark-colored.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.:  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Aquilina, 
For  details  see  If  (1),  (2),  &c. 

(2)  PI. :  The  English  name  of  the  Aquilinee,  a  sub¬ 
family  of  Falconidae.  The  beak  is  long,  hooked 
only  at  the  apex ;  the  fourth  quill  is  the  largest. 
The  average  size  of  the  species  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  other  Falconidee,  but  the  greatest  perfection 
of  raptorial  structure  is  in  the  sub-family  Falcon  inse- 
and  its  typical  genus  Falco.  Compared  with  them 
the  Aquilinse  are  cowardly  birds.  The  eagles  are- 
generally  distributed  over  the  world.  They  lay  about 
two  eggs,  white  and  spotted,  especially  at  the- 
thicker  end. 

2.  Her. :  The  eagle,  borne  upon  a  spear,  was  used 
by  the  Persians  as  a  standard  in  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  B.  C.  401.  The  Romans  used  eagles  of  silver, 
or  more  rarely  of  gold,  carried  in  the  same  way  as 
standards.  They  were  first  introduced  about  B.  C. 
104.  The  Napoleon  dynasty  of  French  rulers  also 
adopted  the  eagle  as  their  symbol.  A  double-headed 
eagle  is  the  emblem  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of' 
Prussia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  as  early 
as  A.  D.  802,  by  Charlemagne,  who  meant  to  suggest 
by  it  that  the  government,  both  of  the  Roman  and 
German  empires,  was  in  his  hands.  The  American 
White-headed  or  Bald  Eagle  ( HaliaStus  leucoceph- 
alus)  is  the  emblem  of  the  United  States.  There- 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del- 


ear 


eagle-eyed 

is  a  White  Eagle  Order  of  Knighthood  in  Russia, 
and  there  are  Orders  of  the  Black,  Golden,  and  Red 
Eagles  in  Germany. 

IT  The  eagle  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors.  Herodian  (iv.2), 
after  describing  the  firjng  of  the  funeral  pile,  says, 
“  From  the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a 
pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to  mount  into  the 
sky,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry  the 
soul  of  the  Emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from 
that  time  he  is  worshiped  with  the  other  gods.” 
The  medals  struck  in  honor  of  an  apotheosis  show 
an  altar  with  fire  thereon,  and  the  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  taking  flight.  Dryden  refers  to  this  cus¬ 
tom  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  Heroic  Stanzas  on 
the  late  Lord  Protector. 

3.  Numis.:  Various  royal  individuals  and  dynas¬ 
ties  have  placed  the  eagle  on  their  coins.  This  was 
done  notably  by  the  Seleucidee  in  Syria  and  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  The  following  are  the  coins 
most  frequently  called  Eagles : 

(1)  An  old  Irish  coin,  current  about  A.  D.  1272.  It 
was  suppressed  under  Edward  I. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  current  in  the  United  States,  equal 
to  ten  dollars  ;  weight,  16-718  grammes,  or  258  grains ; 
fineness,  ’900.  In  1870  coins  of  the  same  fineness  and 
of  proportional  weight  were  struck,  called  the 
Double-eagle,  Half-eagle,  and  Quarter-eagle. 

4.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  [Aquila,  2.] 

5.  Ecclesiology :  A  lectern  or  reading-desk  in 
churches,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eagle :  as,  eagle 
wings. 

If  (1)  American  Bald  Eagle:  The  same  as  Ameri¬ 
can  White-tailed  Eagle  (q.v.). 

(2)  American  White-tailed  Eagle :  Haliaetus  leu- 
cocephalus.  [Eagle,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Booted  Eagle :  Aquila  pennata. 

(4)  Cinereous  Eagle :  The  same  as  the  White-tailed 
Sea  Eagle  (q.  v.). 

(51  Crested  Eagle :  The  same  as  Harpy  Eagle  (q.v.). 

(6)  Golden  Eagle:  Aquila chrysaet os.  The  adults 
are  colored  differently  from  the  young  birds,  the 
latter  not  attaining  their  mature  colors  till  their 
third  year.  In  the  former  the  summit  of  the  head 
and  nape  is  of  a  lively  golden  red,  the  rest  of  the 
body  dark  brown,  the  tail  gray  barred  with  brown, 
the  bill  horn-color,  the  iris  brown,  the  cere  and  feet 
yellow.  There  is,  in  the  young  birds,  a  great  deal 
•of  white  which  ultimately  disappears.  Length  of 
the  adult,  about  three  feet;  expanse  of  wing,  seven 
to  eight  feet.  The  golden  eagle  is  a  solitary  bird. 
It  breeds  generally  on  the  ledges  of  rocks.  It  is 
distributed  over  this  country  and  Europe,  the  North 
of  Asia,  and  is  found  also  in  India  and  the  North  of 
Africa.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  some¬ 
times  carrying  off  lambs.  When  it  cannot  obtain 
animals  which  itself  has  killed,  it  has  no  scruple 
about  feeding  on  carrion.  The  longevity  of  the 
eagle  is  proverbial ;  one  kept  in  confinement  in 
Vienna  is  said  to  have  lived  104  years. 

(7)  Harpy  Eagle:  Thrasa&tus  harpyia.  It  is 
called  also  the  Crested  Eagle.  [Habpy.J 

(8)  Martial  Eagle  :  Spizae tus  bell icosus . 

(9)  New  Holland  White  Eagle :  Astur  Novce  Hoi- 
landice. 

(10)  Pondicherry  Eagle :  Haliastur  Indus.  A  small 
■eagle  found  in  India.  It  is  called  by  Anglo-Indians 
the  Brahminy  Kite. 

(11)  Ring-tail  Eagle :  The  same  as  Golden  Eagle 

(q.  v.). 

(12)  Rough-footed  Eagle:  Aquila  ncevia.  A  small 
eagle,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  India. 

(13)  Sea  Eagle :  [Sea  Eagle.] 

(14)  White-tailed  Sea  Eagle :  Haliaetus  albicilla. 
Its  length  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
though  its  expansion  of  wing  is  less. 

eagle-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  With  eyes  like  an  eagle;  piercing;  sharp- 
■sighted  as  an  eagle. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  sharp  intellectual  vision  or  dis¬ 
cernment. 

“This  truth,  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature’s  tendencies,  oft  overlooks.”  A 

Cowper.-  Task,  ii.  174,  17™ 

eagle-feather,  s.  The  feather  of  an  eagle  worn 
■as  a  plume. 

eagle-flighted,  a.  Having  a  flight  like  an  eagle ; 
having  a  high  and  sustained  flight ;  mounting  high. 

eagle-hawk,  s.  An  English  designation  given  to 
the  genus  of  eagles  called  by  Cuvier  Morphnus,  and 
'by  Vieillot  SpizaStus.  They  are  found  in  South 
America. 

eagle-owl,  s. 

1.  Sing.:  Bubo  maximus.  [Bubo  (2).] 

2.  PI.:  Swainson’s  English  designation  for  the 
.genus  Nyctia.  They  are  of  large  size,  have  a  small 
head  without  egrets,  have  prominent  eyebrows, 
very  small  ears,  short  thickly-feathered  tarsi,  a 
■short  tail,  and  rather  long  wings. 
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eagle-plume,  s.  A  plume  made  of  the  feathers 
from  an  eagle. 

“  Morena’s  eagle-plume  adorned  his  crest.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xxviii. 

eagle-rays,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  genus 
Myliobatis  (q.v.). 

eagle-sighted,  a.  Having  sight  like  that  of  the 
eagle ;  powerful  or  piercing  in  vision  ;  eagle-eyed. 

“  What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 

That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty?” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

eagle-speed,  s.  Swiftness  of  flight  like  that  of 
an  eagle. 

“Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  413. 
eagle-spirit,  s.  A  spirit  like  that  of  the  eagle ; 
a  soaring  spirit. 

“  Long  years! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song.” 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  i. 

eagle-standard,  subst.  A  military  standard,  of 
which  the  essential  part  is  the  representation  of  an 
eagle. 

“On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xlii. 

eagle-stone,  s.  [2Etites.] 
eagle-winged,  a. 

1  .  Lit.:  Having  wings  like  those  of  the  eagle; 
having  powerful  wings  enabling  their  possessor  to 
soar. 

“At  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat,  eagle-winged."  Milton:  P.  /.. ,  vi.  763. 

2.  Fig. :  Soaring  high  like  an  eagle. 

“Eagle-winged  pride.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

e'a-gle  (2),  s.  [A corruption  of  Malay  agila,  pro¬ 
duced  by  similarity  of  sound  to  aquila= an  eagle.] 

eagle-wood,  s. 

1.  The  wood  of  Aloexylon  agallochum. 

2.  That  of  two  Aquifarias,  viz. :  A.  ovata  and  A. 
agallocha.  The  same  as  Agal-wood  or  Agila- 
wood  (q.  v.).  See  also  Agalloch,  Aloes-wood,  Aqui- 
laria,  and  Lign-aloes. 

*eag  -less,  s.  [Eng.  eagl(e),  and  fern.  suff.  -ess.] 
A  female  or  hen  eagle. 

eag'-let,  *eg-glet,  *eg-let,  s.  &  a.  [English 
eagl{e ),  and  dim.  suff.  -et7\ 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  or  little  eagle. 

“As  the  young  eaglet,  rises  self-inspired.” 

Boyse:  Death  of  Marq.  of  Tavistock. 

B.  As  adj.:  Soaring,  ambitious. 

“  This  glare  of  luxury 
Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
Of  my  young  soul.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

ea-gre,  s.  [Eageb,  s.] 

earn,  eame,  *eme,  *eem,  s.  [A.  S.  earn;  Dut. 
oom;  Ger.  oheim.]  [Eme.1  An  uncle.  (Obsolete  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  provincial  dialects.) 

“  He  com  his  earn  to  socour.” — Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17. 

ean,  *een,  *eene,  *yean,  *yeen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

eanian,  eanigan .]  [Yean.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  young, 
ean  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ean.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bearing  young. 

eaning-time,  s.  The  time  or  season  of  bearing 
young. 

“  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 

Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 

Fall  parti-colored  lambs.” 

Shakesp. .-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
ean  -ling,  *eane-ling,  s.  [Eng.  ean,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.\  A  lamb  just  brought  forth  or  dropped. 

“  All  the  eanelings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob’s  hire.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
ear  (1),  *ere,  s.  [A.  S.edre;  cogn.  with  Dut.  oor; 
Icel.  eyra;  Sw.  Ora;  Dan.  Ore;  M.  H.  Ger.  ore;  Ger. 
ohr ;  Lat .auris;  Goth,  auso;  Gr.  cms.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“Breathe  it  in  mine  ear." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen. 
iii.  1. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing  which 
stands  prominent. 

“His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  aul.” — 
Exodus,  xxi.  6. 


(3)  The  sense  or  power  of  hearing ;  the  power  or 
faculty  of  judging  of  and  distinguishing  sounds. 

“You  have  a  quick  ear." — Shakesp .:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.2. 

(4)  Hearing. 

“  Ever  he  said  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady’s  voice  was  in  his  ear." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  82. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  prominence  from  a  larger  body  ;  a  small 
projection  on  an  object,  usually  for  support  or  at¬ 
tachment  ;  as,  (a)  The  ear  of  a  bucket  or  cooking- 
pot  to  which  the  bail  is  attached.  The  ear  or  lug  of 
a  sugar  or  salt-boiling  kettle  by  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  The  ear  of  a 
shell  is  imbedded  in  the  metal,  and  serves  for  in¬ 
serting  the  hooks  by  which  the  projectile  is  lifted. 
(6)  The  canon  of  a  bell,  the  part  by  which  it  is 
suspended. 

“  There  are  some  vessels,  which,  if  you  offer  to  .lit  by 
the  belly  or  bottom,  you  cannot  stir  them  ;  but  are  soon  , 
removed  if  you  take  them  by  the  ears.” — Taylor:  Holy 
Living. 

(2)  The  head ;  the  person. 

“Their  warlike  force  was  sore  weakened,  the  city  beaten 
down  about  their  ears,  and  most  of  them  wounded.” — 
Knolles:  Historic  of  the  Turkes. 

(3)  The  highest  part  or  point  of  a  man  ;  the  top. 

(4)  Favorable  notice  or  attention ;  heed,  regard. 

“Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gained  the  ear 
Of  Britain’s  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause.” 

Covjper:  To  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard; 
judgment,  opinion,  taste. 

*(6)  A  window,  a  door. 

“My  house’s  ears,  I  mean  my  casements.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  Anat. :  The  organ  of  hearing  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  external  ear,  the  middle  or 
tympanum,  and  the  internal  or  labyrinth.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  consists  of  the  pinna  or  funnel,  which  col¬ 
lects  the  vibrations  of  the  air  producing  sound, 
and  the  meatus  or  tube_  which  conveys  the  vibra¬ 
tions  to  the  tympanum  ;  in  its  lining-membrane  are 
the  ceruminous  glands,  which  secrete  the  wax  of 
the  ear.  The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  an  irregu¬ 
lar  bony  cavity  within  the.  petrous  bone,  having 
behind  it  the  mastoid  cells  ;  it  contains  three  small 
bones,  the  malleus  or  hammer,  the  incus  or  anvil, 
and  the  stapes  or  stirrup,  covered  by  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  extending  from  the  meatus  in  three 
layers,  an  external,  epidermal ;  middle,  fibrous  and 
muscular;  internal,  mucous.  The  ligaments  are 
three  in  number,  the  muscles  four,  and  the  fora¬ 
mina  or  openings  ten,  five  large  and  five  small. 
The  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  is  very  complex,  and 
consists  of  a  membranous  and  osseous  •part,  the 
latter  showing  a  series  of  cavities  tunneled  through 
the  petrous  bone,  and  divided  into  vestibule,  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  and  cochlea,  the  first  lying  nearest 
the  tympanum,  the  others  beneath,  the  last  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  making  two  and 
a  half  spiral  turns  round  the  modiolus  or  central 
axis,  and  divided  into  two  passages  by  a  thin  por¬ 
ous  bony  plate :  the  zonula  ossea  laminee  spiralis. 
The  auditory  nerve  divides  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  internus  into  two,  the  vestibular 
and  the  cochlear ;  the  arteries  arise  chiefly  from 
the  auditory  branch  of  the  superior  cerebellar 
artery. 

(2)  Comp.  Anat. :  The  simplest  form  of  ear,  as  in 
some  crustacea  and  fishes,  is  simply  a  cavity  in  the 
solid  part  of  the  head  filled  with  liquid  and  lined 
by  a  membrane  on  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  these  live  in  water,  but  those  Crustacea 
chiefly  living  in  air,  and  most  fishes,  have  the  vesti¬ 
bule  open  on  its  external  side,  covered  in  by  a 
membrane.  In  this  simple  form,  the  force  of  the 
vibrations  is  increased  by  minute  stony  concretions, 
otolithes,  suspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  cavity.  In 
all  vertebrated  animals  above  the  inferior  reptiles, 
we  have  the  tympanum  or  drum  with  its  membrane 
and  chain  of  bones  in  adition  to  the  internal  ear, 
and  in  the  mammalia,  we  have  in  addition  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  and  also  prolonged  from  the  vestibule  or 
first  portion  of  the  internal  ear,  we  have  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  In  birds  the 
cochlea  is  nearly  straight  instead  of  spiral,  though 
like  that  of  man  it  is  divided  by  a  membranous 
partition,  the  organ  which  enables  us  to  judge  of 
the  pitch  of  sounds.  The  cochlea  is  quite  rudi¬ 
mentary  in  reptiles,  and  in  fishes  it  does  not  exist 
at  all. 

2.  Physiol.:  [Heabing.] 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  loop  or  ring  on  the  ram  of  a  pile-driver, 
by  which  it  is  lifted. 

.  (2)  One  of  the  two  projecting  parts  on  the  por¬ 
tions  of  an  eccentric  strap  by  which  they  are  bolted 
together. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
<or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=kw.’ 
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earding^stowe 


4-  Music : 

(1)  the  metallic  mouth-pipe  of  an  organ.  One 
of  the  pair  of  soft  metal  plates  at  each  end  of  the 
slit  or  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which  may  be  bent  more 
or  less  over  the  opening  to  qualify  the  tone. 

(2)  A  nice  or  delicate  perception  of  the  differences 
of  sounds,  or  of  consonances  and  dissonances,  time 
and  rhythm. 

“She  has  a  delicate  ear,  and  her  voice  is  music.” — Rich¬ 
ardson. 

5.  Print. :  A  projection  on  the  edge  of  the  frisket ; 
or  one  on  the  edge  of  the  composing-rule. 

V  (1)  Artificial  ear :  An  auricle  having  the  shape 
of  the  natural  ear,  and  worn  as  an  ear-trumpet,  to 
collect  the  waves  of  sound  and  conduct  them  by  a 
tube  to  the  meatus  auditorius.  Usually  made  of 
gutta-percha  colored  to  resemble  nature,  and 
attached  by  clasps  to  the  natural  ear.  [Auricle.] 

(2)  Up  to  the  ears:  Completely,  very  greatly  or 
deeply. 

“A  cavalier  was  up  to  the  ears  in  love  with  a  very  fine 
lady.” — V  Estrange. 

(3)  Over  ears,  or  over  head  and  ears:  Completely, 
so  as  to  be  overwhelmed ;  as,  He  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt. 

(4)  All  ear :  All  attention,  very  attentive. 

“  I  was  all  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.”— Milton:  Comus,  560-62. 

(5)  To  be  by  the  ears,  to  fall  (or  go)  together  by  the 
ears :  To  be  at  loggerheads,  to  disagree,  to  fall  out, 
to  quarrel,  to  scuffle. 

“Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I’d  revolt.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

(6)  To  set  by  the  ears:  To  raise  or  cause  strife 
between. 

“  She  used  to  carry  tales  from  one  another,  till  she  had 
set  the  neighborhood  together  by  the  ears.” — Arbuthnot: 
Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

(7)  At  first ear :  At  first  hearing  ;  immediately. 

“  A  believing  at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by  others.” 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

ear-ache,  s.  [Earache.] 

ear-bored,  a.  Having  the  ears  bored,  as  a  sign 
of  servitude. 

“  And  she,  like  to  some  servile  ear-bored  slave, 

Must  play  and  sing.” — Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  vi.  1. 

ear-brush,  s.  A  toilet  instrument  for  cleaning 
the  ear.  A  bulb  of  sponge  on  a  handle ;  an  auri- 
lave. 

♦ear-bussing,  a.  Kissing— that  is,  told  in— the 
ear. 

“Ear-bussing  arguments. ” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1.  (Quarto.) 

ear-cap,  s.  A  cover  to  protect  the  ears  against 
cold. 

♦ear-confession,  s.  Auricular  confession. 

“Pilgrimages,  ear-confessions,  and  other  Popish  mat¬ 
ters.” — Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  57. 

ear-cornet,  s.  A  small  auricle  which  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear,  and  has 
a  short  tube  to  keep  open  the  meatus  auditorius  in 
cases  of  contraction  or  the  presence  of  polypi ;  an 
ear- trumpet. 

ear-deafening,  a.  So  loud  as  to  deafen  the  ears. 

“  The  ear-deafening  voice  o’  the  oracle, 

Kin  to  Jove’s  thunder.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  1. 

♦ear-deep,  a.  Reaching  the  ear  only. 

“  So  content  with  ear-deep  melodies.” 

Southey:  Triumph  of  Woman,  376. 

♦ear-dropper,  s.  An  eaves-dropper. 

“  It  is  possible  an  ear-dropper  might  hear  such  things 
talked  at  cock-pits  and  dancing-schools.” — Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  81.  {Davies.) 

ear-drum,  s. 

Anat. :  [Tympanum.] 

ear-erecting,  a.  Raiding  his  ears  ;  hence,  lively, 
active,  fresh. 

“  He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed.” 

Cotoper:  Task,  iii.  9. 

♦ear-finger,  s.  The  little  finger. 

“  Or  if  that  cannot  be  found,  let  bloud  of  the  veine  which 
is  betweene  the  ring-finger  and  the  ear-finger.” — Burrough: 
Method  of  Physic  (1624). 

♦ear-kissing,  a.  The  same  as  Eak-bussing,  for 
which  it  is  the  reading  in  the  folios. 

ear-like,  a.  Like  an  ear. 

ear-mark,  s. 

1.  A  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind,  whether 
intentional  or  otherwise. 

“I  know  he  has  had  it — it  bears  his  ear-mark.” — G.  W. 
Conklin:  Manual. 


2.  A  distinguishing  mark,  as  the  cutting  of  the  ear 
of  a  sheep,  by  which  its  owner  may  identify  it  as  his 
property. 

“  Money  is  said  to  have  no  ear-mark.” — Wharton. 

ear-muff,  s.  A  small  velvet  or  woolen  covering 
to  protect  the  ears  in  cold  weather.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  held  in  place  by  a  wire  spring  or  an  elastic 
band. 

ear  of  Dionysius,  s.  An  acoustic  instrument 
named  after  the  sound-conducting  orifice  in  the 
roof  of  the  dungeons  where  the  old  Sicilian  tyrant 
kept  his  prisoners.  It  has  a  large  mouthpiece  to 
collect  the  sound,  which  a  flexible  tube  conducts  to 
the  ear  of  the  person.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
enabling  the  very  deaf  to  hear  general  conversation, 
lectures, ’sermons,  &c. 

ear-pick,  s. 

Surg. :  A  small  scoop  to  extract  hardened  ceru¬ 
men  from  the  meatus  auditorius,  or  foreign  matters 
from  the  external  ear. 

ear-piercing,  a.  Shrill. 

“The  ear-piercing  fife.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 
ear-reach,  s.  Hearing  distance,  ear-shot. 

“Within  the  ear-reach  of  his  words.” — Fuller:  Holy 
State,  v.  18. 

♦ear-rent,  s.  Payment  made  by  mutilation  or 
loss  of  the  ears. 

“  A  hole  to  thrust  your  head  in,  for  which  you  should 
pay  ear-rent.” — Ben  Jonson. 

ear-ring,  s.  A  pendant  or  ornament  worn  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  ears.  This  ornament  has  been  worn  by 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times  in  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  but  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  its  use  was 
confined  to  females.  It  was  usually  constructed  of 
gold,  of  various  forms,  very  finely  wrought,  and  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ears  in  the 
statue  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are  pierced,  and 
probably  were  at  one  time  ornamented  with  ear¬ 
rings.  ( Fairholt .) 

“  With  gold  and  silver  they  increase  his  store, 

And  gave  the  precious  ear-rings  which  they  wore.” 

Sandys. 

ear-shell,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  gasteropodous 
genus  Haliotis.  It  is  so  called  from  the  ear-shaped 
character  of  its  shell.  About  75  recent  species  are 
known.  [Haliotis.] 

2.  PL:  The  family  Haliotidae,  of  which  Haliotis  is 
the  type. 

ear-shot,  s.  Hearing  distance. 

“  Gomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-shot.” — Dryden:  Spanish 
Friar,  ii.  3. 

♦ear-shrift,  s.  Auricular  confession. 

“The  Papists’  lenten  preparation  of  forty  days  ear- 
shrift..” — Cartwright :  Admonition. 

♦ear-sore,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Morose,  peevish,  quarrelsome  ;  apt  to 
take  offense. 

B.  Assubst.:  Anything  which  offends  or  displeases 
the  ear  as  an  eye-sore  displeases  or  offends  the  eye. 

“The  perpetual  jangling  of  the  chimes  .  .  .  is  no 
small  ear-sore  to  us.” — T.  Browne:  Works,  i.  306. 

ear- speculum,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  distending  the  exterior 
canal  of  the  ear,  in  removing  indurated  wax,  or 
other  explorations  and  operations ;  an  otoscope. 

♦ear-sports,  s.  pi.  Entertainments  of  song  or 
music.  ( Holland :  Plutarch.) 

ear-syringe,  s.  An  instrument  for  injecting  the 
ear  with  a  liquid  or  medicated  vapor.  An  ordinary 
syringe  may  answer  the  usual  purposes  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  softening  indurated  wax,  &c.,  but  this  instru¬ 
ment  has  a  further  capacity.  Ificonsists  of  an  india- 
rubber  air-bag;  a  flexible  tube,  a  bulb  of  hard-rubber, 
made  in  two  pieces,  which  screw  together,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  sponge  to  hold  chloroform  or  other  liquid ; 
and  a  perforated  bulb.  It  is  particularly  used  in 
treating  diseases  of  the  middle  ear.  The  sponge 
being  previously  moistened,  the  nozzle  of  the  bulb 
is  placed  in  one  nostril,  the  other  is  closed  by  the 
finger  of  the  surgeon,  the  mouth  is  also  closed,  and 
the  patient,  having  previously  taken  a  mouthful  of 
water,  is  told  to  swallow,  and  just  as  he  is  doing 
this,  the  surgeon  compresses  the  air-bag,  and  sends 
the  iodized  air  into  the  faucial  orifice  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  and,  if  the  drum  be  perforated, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

ear-trumpet,  s.  An  instrument  designed  for  the 
Collection  and  conduction  of  sounds.  By  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  auricle,  a  much  larger  volume  of 
sound  is  gathered  than  by  the  natural  ear  without 
such  aid.  The  ear-trumpet  for  the  assistance  of  the 
partially  deaf  is  believed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Baptista  Porta  about  1600.  Kircher  describes  the 
funnel  and  tube  for  convening  sound,  the  device 
which  is  now  so  common  for  conveying  intelligence 


between  apartments  and  shops,  in  dwellings,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  factories.  Dr.  Arnott,  a  physician,  who 
became  partially  deaf  from  a  cold'  contracted  in- 
traveling,  first 
devised  the 
pair  of  shells 
or  artificial 
ears  which  ex¬ 
tend  the  sur¬ 
face  displayed 
to  gather  the 
tremulous  air. 

There  are  two 
qualities  re¬ 
quired  in  a 
speaking-tube : 
that  it  shall 
concentrate  a 
large  amount 
of  sound  in  a 
small  space ; 
and,  secondly, 
that  it  shall 
not  stifle  the 
sounds  within 
the  tube  itself.  Guttapercha  seems  to  answer  the- 
latter  conditions  better  than  any  other  material. 
Ear-trumpets  are  of  several  descriptions;  their 
essential  characteristic  is  that  they  have  a  narrow 
aperture  at  one  end  to  be  placed  close  to  the  ear, 
while  the  other  opening  is  large  and  bell-shaped. 
The  waves  of  sound  collected  from  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  one  extremity  are  concentrated  as  they  flow 
toward  the  other,  and  in  that  state  enter  the  ear. 
The  ear-trumpet  is  a  speaking  trumpet  reversed, 
ear-wax,  s.  [Cerumen,  Earwax.] 
ear-witness,  s.  One  who  attests  or  can  attest 
anything  as  heard  with  his  own  ears.  [Cf.  Eye¬ 
witness.] 

“All  present  were  ear-witnesses,  even  of  each  particular 
branch  of  a  common  indictment.” — Hooker. 


Ear-trumpet. 


ear-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Hedyotis  auricularia,  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  good 
for  relieving  or  curing  deafness. 

ear  (2)  *er,  s.  [A.  S.  ear;  Northumb.efter,-  cogn. 
with  Dut.  aar ;  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  ax  ( =ahs ) ;  Goth. 
ahs;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahir;  M.  H.  Ger .  eher ;  Ger .  ahre. 
( Skeat ,)]  A  spike  or  head  of  corn;  that  part  of 
cereals  which  contains  the  flour  and  seed. 

“  From  several  grains  he  had  eighty  stalks  with  very 
large  ears,  full  of  large  corn.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

ear  (1),  *er-i-en,  *er-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  erian, 
erigan;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger.  even,  ern;  Icel.  erja: 
Fr.  araim;  Lat.  aro;  Gr.  aroo .]  To  plow,  to  till*, 
to  cultivate. 

“  Let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land,  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 

For  I  have  none.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

ear  (2),  v.  t.  [Ear  (1),  s.]  To  listen  to  attenlr 
ively  ;  to  drink  in  with  the  ears. 

“I  ear’d  her  language,  liv’d  in  her  eyes,  coz.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1, 

ear  (3),  v.  i.  [Ear(2),s.]  To  shoot  as  in  ears;, 
to  form  ears  as  corn. 


“  It  cannot  ear  well  by  means  of  heat.” — Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  825. 

♦ear  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ear  (1),  v. ;  -able.)  That) 
can  be  plowed  or  tilled ;  arable. 

“So  well  for  medowe,  pasture,  as  earable,  &c.” — Archce- 
ologia,  xiii.  315. 

ear  -ache,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  ache  (q.  v.).]  An- 
ache  or  pain  in  the  ear. 

♦ear-al,  a.  [Eng.  ear,-  -ah]  Receiving  with  the- 
ear ;  hearers  only,  and  not  doers. 

“  They  are  not  true  penitents  that  are  merely  earal, 
verbal,  and  worded  men.” — Hewyl:  Sermons  (1658),  p.  34. 

ear  -coc-kle,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  cockle .] 

Bot.  Pathol. :  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  most  places- 
called  Purples.  The  grain  becomes  blackened  and' 
contracted,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
small  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  ( Treas . 
of  Bot.) 

♦eard-folc,  *erd-folc,  s.  The  people  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  country. 

eard,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  eardian .]  [Eard,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  in  the  earth  ;  to  inter  ;  to  put1 
into  a  grave. 

“  Naebody  ever  ken’d  whare  his  uncle  the  prior  carded' 
him,  or  what  he  did  wi’  his  gowd  and  silver.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell. 


“Ha  ne  mahen  nawt  somen  earden  in  hevene.” — Halt1 
Meidenhacl,  p.  43. 

♦eard  -mg,  s.  [A.  S.  eardung .]  A  dwelling-place,, 
a  habitation. 


♦earding-stowe,  ♦erding-stowe.s.  A  dwelling- 
place. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


eared 
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earn 


eared  (1),  a.  [Eng.  ear  (1),  s. ;  - ed .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  ears  or  the  organs  of  hearing. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  ear  or  handle. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  borne  in 
coat-armor,  having  the  ears  of  a  different  tincture 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Such  animals 
are  said  to  be  eared  of  such  a  metal  or  color. 

2.  Bot. :  Auriculate;  having  two  small,  rounded 
lobes  at  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  Salvia  officinalis. 
.( Bindley .) 

eared  (2),  a.  [Eng.  ear  (3),  s. ;  -ed.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bearing  corn. 

“  The  covert  of  the  thrice-eared  field 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v.  159,  160. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Having  developed  into  ear,  having  the 
inflorescence  fully  formed. 

2.  Agric. :  A  term  applied  at  the  stage  when  the 
leaf  and  ear  differ  in  color. 

eared,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Ear(1),u.] 

♦eare-wick,  s.  [Earwig.]  The  old  form  of  ear¬ 
wig. 

“  I’m  afraid 

’Tis  with  one  worm,  one  earewick  overlaid.” 

Cartwright :  Poems  (1651). 

♦ear'-Ing  (\),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ear  (1),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  [A.  S.  eriung.]  A  plowing,  tilling, 
or  cultivating  of  land. 

“  Yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall 
neither  be  earing  nor  harvest.” — Gen.  xlv.  6. 

ear-lng  (2 ),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ear  (3),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  coming  into 
ear  as  corn. 

“  There  is  a  third  required  for  the  earing  and  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  corn.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  530. 

ear  -lng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  rope  which  lashes  the  upper  corner  of 
a  sail  to  its  yard.  The  reef-earings  are  used  to  lash 
the  ends  of  the  reef-band  to  the  yard. 

♦ear  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  ear;  -ish.]  Auricular. 

“His  [Antichrist’s]  idolatrous  altars,  his  earish  con¬ 
cession.”— Bacon:  Works,  iii.  4. 


earl,  *erl,  *erle,  s.  [A.  S.  eorl  =  a  warrior,  a 
hero;  cogn.  with  Icel.  jarl,  earl= a  warrior ;  O.  S. 
srbaman.^  “Earl,  the  same  as  the  Danish  jarl, 
was,  I  believe,  originally  a  contraction  of  aldor 
(senior),  elder,  and,  therefore,  alder  or  alderman 
were  originally 
the  same  word.” 

On  this  Max 
Muller  appends 
a  note :  “That 
A.  S.  earl  was  a 
contraction  o  f 


by 
i  n 
of 

England.  Ealdor 
or  aldor  in  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  de- 
notes  princely 
dignity,  without 
any  definition  of  function  whatever.”  ( Max  Muller : 
„ Science  of  Language  (6th  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  280.)]  An 
English  titlo  of  nobility,  the  third  in  rank,  being 
next  below  that  of  marquis,  and  next  above  that  of 
viscount.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  Norman 
title  of  count  (q.  v.),  and  originally  the  earls,  like 
the  counts,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  district 
■or  shire,  whence  they  were  called  also  Shiremen. 
The  title  now  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  terri¬ 
torial  jurisdiction.  The  earl’s  coronet  consists  of  a 
richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  having  on  the  upper 
•edge  eight  strawberry  leaves,  between  each  pair  of 
which  is  a  pearl  on  a  spire  rising  above  the  leaves ; 
the  cap  is  similar  to  that  of  a  duke.  [Duke.] 

“  Thanes  and  kinsmen, 

Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
For  such  an  honor  named.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

earl -marshal,  *erle  -  marshal,  *earl-  mar¬ 
shall,  s. 

1.  An  English  officer  of  state,  ranking  eighth  in 
precedence.  His  office  is  one  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  college  of  arms,  with  whom 
resides  the  determination  of  all  questions  relating 


£aldor  was  ] 
pointed  out 
Lappenberg 
his  Hist or\ 


Earl’s  Coronet. 


to  arms  and  grants  of  armorial  bearings.  The  office 
is  now  hereditary,  being  held  by  the  Dukes  of  Nor¬ 
folk. 

*2.  One  who  has  the  chief  care  of  military  solemni¬ 
ties. 

“  The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way, 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  530,  531. 

ear  -lap,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  lap.']  The  tip  of  the 
ear. 

earl-dom,  s.  [Eng.  earl;  -dom.] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  earl. 

“  The  duke  of  Clarence  having  married  the  heir  of  the 
earl  of  Ulster,  and  by  her  having  all  the  earldom  of  Ulster, 
carefully  went  about  redressing  evils.” — Spenser  Present 
State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  rank,  title,  or  position  of  an  earl. 

“  Mac  Callum  More,  penniless  and  deprived  of  his 
earldom,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil  war.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

♦earl-dor-man,  s.  [Alderman.] 

ear -less,  a.  [Eng.  ear;  -less.]  Without  or 
deprived  of  ears. 

“Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe.” 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

ear -let,  s.  [Eng.  ear;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.,  &c.:  Alittle  ear. 

2.  (PI.)  Bot.:  Peculiar  indentations  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Foliosce  hepaticce.  (Thomi.) 

ear'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  early ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  early,  forward,  or  in  advance. 

“  The  goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  gain,  if  the  good¬ 
ness  answerthe  earliness  of  coming  up.” — Bacon. 

♦earl'-Ish,  a.  [Eng  .earl; -ish.]  Like  an  earl. 

♦earl’-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  earlish;  -ness]  The 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  earl. 

“  ‘ Earlishness!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  word.’  ‘If 
there  is  not  such  a  word,  there  ought  to  be.  Girl  is 
represented  by  girlishness;  why  not  earl  by  earlishness  f' 
— Mortimer  Collins:  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  vol.  iii., 
p.  114. 

♦ear  -lock,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  lock.]  A  lock  or  curl 
of  hair  worn  on  the  cheek  near  to  the  ear  by  men  of 
fashion  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury  ;  a  love-lock. 

“These  love-locks,  or  earlocks,  in  which  too  many  of 
our  nation  have  of  late  begun  to  glory.” — Prynne:  Unlove¬ 
liness  of  Love-locks,  p.  3. 

ear'-iy,  *ear-licli,  *eer-li,  *ere-liche,  *er- 
liche,  *eare-ly,  *ere-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cerlice 
nearly  (adv.),  from  cer=sooner,  and  Zic=like.] 

A.  As  adverb:’ 

1.  In  good  time,  soon,  betimes. 

“By  the  cause  that  they  shulden  rise, 

Early  amorwe  for  to  seen  the  sight.” 

Chaucer-  C.  T.,  2,490,  2,491. 

2.  Toward,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

“Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Soon  in  life. 

“  Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God  early,  and 
continued  it  late.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations ;  Meeting  of 
Saul  and  Samuel. 

4.  Soon  or  betimes  in  the  day. 

“ Erely  whan  the  daie  was  light.” — Gower,  v. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Soon  or  in  advance,  as  compared  with  some¬ 
thing  else ;  as,  an  early  crop. 

2.  Coming  before  or  in  advance  of  the  usual  time. 

“As  an  early  spring  we  see.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

3.  First,  toward,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

“But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment 

Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier 
manhood.”  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

4.  In  good  time,  not  advanced  in  the  day. 

“  At  these  early  hours  shake  off 
The  golden  slumber  of  repose.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

early  English,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Arch. :  [ Early  English  Architecture.] 

2.  Philol. :  An  epithet  most  properly  employed  to 
designate  the  period  between  1250  A.  D.  and  1350 
A.  D.  but  commonly  used  to  express  any  period 
between  1250  A.  D.  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [English.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  England  in  the 
periods  described  in  A.  2. 

Early  English  Architecture:  The  first  of  the 

gointed  or  Gothic  styles  of  architecture  used  in 
ngland.  It  immediately  succeeded  the  Norman 


toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  grad- 
ually  merged  i.Dto  the  Decorated  at  the  end  ot  the 
thirteenth.  The  moldings  consist  of  alternate 
rounds  and  deeply-cut  hollows,  with  small  fillets, 
producing  a 
strong  effect  of 
light  and  shad¬ 
ow.  The  arches 
are  usually  equi¬ 
lateral  or  lancet- 
shaped,  though 
drop-arches  are 
frequently  met 
with,  and  some¬ 
times  pointed 
segment  ed 
arches;  trefoil 
and  cinquefoil 
arches  are  also 
often  used  in 
small  openings 
and  paneling s. 

The  doorways  of 
this  style,  in  large 
buildings,  are 
often  divided  in¬ 
to  two,  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  shaft  or  small 

pin,  with  a  quatrefoil  or  other  ornament.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  almost  universally  of  long  and  narrow  pro¬ 
portions,  and  are  used  singly,  or  in  combinations  of 
two,  three,  five,  and  seven;  when  thus  combined, 
the  space  between  them  sometimes  but  little  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  width  of  the  mullions  of  the  latter  styles. 
Groined  ceilings  are  very  common  in  this  style  The 
pillars  usually  consist  of  small  shafts  arranged 
round  a  larger  circular  pier,  but  others  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  are  sometimes  found.  The  capitals  con¬ 
sist  of  plain  moldings,  or  are  enriched  with  foliage 
and  sculpture  characteristic  of  the  style, 
earm,  v.  i.  [Yirm.J  To  w’hine,  to  complain, 
ear  -mark,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  mark  ] 


Early  English  Architecture- 
West  Front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  mark  on  the  ear  by  which  a  sheep  is 
known  and  identified. 

“Sir  J.  Perrot  [in  1584]  ordered  the  Irish  to  mark  all 
their  cattle  with  pitch  or  earmark,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.” 
— Coa:.-  Hist,  of  Ireland. 


*2.  Any  distinguishing  or  distinctive  mark  or 
feature. 

“  The  very  earmark  of  the  age  we  live  in.” — Stephens: 
Add.  to  Spelm.  Hist.  Sacr.  (1698),  p.  235. 


II.  Law:  Any  mark  made  upon  anything  for  the 
purpose  of  identification. 

♦ear  -mark,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ear,  and  mark,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cutting  or  slitting 
the  ear. 

“  For  feare  lest  we  like  rogues  should  be  reputed, 
And  for  earmarked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  188. 


2.  Fig. :  To  set  or  place  a  distinguishing  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  upon. 

“No  peculiarity  of  style  earmarks  the  borrowed  phrase.” 
— Spectator,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  1,338. 

♦ear  -marked,  pa.  par.  oy  a.  [Earmark,  v.] 
♦ear  -mark-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Earmark,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  marking  with  any  private 
mark  for  purposes  of  identification. 

earn  (1),  ♦er-ni-en,  *earne  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
earnian;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.  Ger.  arnfn, 
arndn;  Ger.  ernten  —  to  reap;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  arin,  aren,  am;  Ger.  ernte— harvest.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wage  of  labor  or  of 
any  service  or  performance;  to  become  entitled  to 
as  recompense  for  work  done. 

“  And  then  with  threat 

Doth  them  compell  to  works  to  earne  their  meat.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  iv.  31. 

2.  To  merit,  deserve,  or  become  entitled  to  as  the 
result  of  any  actions,  or  course  of  conduct,  whether 
that  which  is  earned  is  received  or  not. 

“  Winning  cheap  the  high  repute, 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  472,  473. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  merit,  deserve,  or  gain  anything 
as  recompense  for  work  or  labor  done. 

♦earn  (2),  *earne  (2),  v.  i.  [Yearn.]  To  yearn, 
to  desire  greatly,  to  long. 

“  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  3. 

♦earn  (3),  *ern,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  irnan,  yrnan  =  to 
run;  Ger.  gerinnen=to  curdle;  rinnen—  to  run  to¬ 
gether.]  [Kun,  v.]  To  curdle  "as  milk. 

“  Hang  it  up  for  three  weeks  together  ;  in  which  time  it 
will  be  earned  by  the  bladder.” — Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans., 
p.  275. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
-or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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3&rn,  s.  [Erne.]  An  eagle. 

“  They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 

Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  29. 

earn-bliter,  earn-bleater,  s.  The  snipe ;  Scoto- 
pax  gallinago. 

“  The  earn-bleater,  or  the  muirfowl’s  craw, 

Was  like  to  melt  her  very  heart  awa.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  58. 

earned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Earn  (1) ,  v.] 

ear -nest,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  eornest= seriousness; 
•cogn.  with  Dut.  ernst;  O.  H.  Ger.  ernust ;  M.  H 
■Ger.  ernest ;  Ger.  ernst.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Seriousness  ;  a  serious  reality,  as  distinguished 
from  jesting  or  a  feigned  appearance;  most  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  phrase,  in  earnest. 

“  Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  ear. 
nest .” — Sidney. 

2.  A  serious  or  earnest  object  or  business. 

“  But  the  main  business  and  earnest  of  the  world  is 
money,  dominion,  and  power.” — V Estranye. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ardent,  eager,  or  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
-any  act  or  the  pursuit  of  any  object ;  warm,  impor¬ 
tunate. 

“He  which  prayeth  in  due  sort,  is  thereby  made  the 
more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  he  which  lieareth,  the  more 
earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we  bestow.” — Hooker. 

2.  Intent,  fixed,  eager. 

“On  that  prospect  strange, 

Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  552,  653. 

*3.  Serious,  important,  grave. 

“They  whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder  from  being 
partakers  of  the  whole,  have  yet  this  the  length  of  divine 
service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some  reasonable  part 
thereof.” — Hooker. 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere ;  as,  an  earnest  prayer. 

If  For  the  difference  between  earnest  and  eager , 
■see  Eager. 

ear'-nest,  *eer-nes,  *er-nes,  s.  [Wei.  ernes=  an 
■earnest-penny;  ern  —  a  pledge;  erno  —  to  give  a 
pledge;  cogn.  with  Gael.  earlas=&n  earnest;  Prov. 
Eng.  arles.  ( Skeat .)J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  which  gives  assurance ;  pledge,  or 
■promise  of  something  to  come. 

“It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

II.  Law:  Something  given  by  a  buyer  to  a  seller 
as  a  token  or  pledge  to  bind  the  bargain ;  a  part  or 
portion  of  goods  delivered  into  the  possession  of 
the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

“But  if  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  be  but 
a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  by  way  of 
earnest,  the  property  of  the  goods  is  absolutely  bound  by 
at ;  and  the  vendee  may  recover  the  goods  by  action,  as 
well  as  the  vendor  may  the  price  of  them.  And  such 
regard  does  the  law  pay  to  earnest  as  an  evidence  of  a 
contract,  that,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  £10  or 
more,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  buyer  actually  receives 
part  of  the  goods  sold,  by  way  of  earnest  on  his  part ;  or 
unless  he  gives  part  of  the  price  to  the  vendor  by  way  of 
t  i,rnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment :  or 
unless  some  note  in  writing  of  the  bargain  be  made  and 
signed  by  the  party,  or  his  agent,  who  is  to  be  charged 
■with  the  contract.” — Blackstone •  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  36. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  earnest 
and  pledge:  “In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest  is 
given  as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in  the 
promise  we  have  made ;  the  pledge  signifies  a  se¬ 
curity  by  which  we  are  engaged  to  indemnify  for  a 
loss.  The  earnest  has  regard  to  the  confidence 
inspired  ;  the  pledge  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  tie 
produced :  when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed, 
it  is  usual  to  give  earnest;  whenever  money  is 
advanced,  it  is  common  to  give  a  pledge.  In  the 
figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
analogy;  a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future 
greatness;  children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec¬ 
tion  between  parents.'’  (.Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

earnest-money,  s.  The  same  as  Earnest,  s.,  II. 

*ear'-nest-ful,  *er-nest-ful,  a.  [Eng.  earnest; 
-/»  l{l)-1  Full  of  or  deserving  earnestness,  atten¬ 
tion,  or  anxiety. 

“  Let  us  stint  of  emestful  matere.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,051. 

ear'-nest-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  earnest;  - ly .] 

1.  In  an  earnest  manner;  with  earnestness,  ardor, 
or  zeal;  warmly,  eagerly. 

“The  king  by  his  agents  earnestly  pressed  them  to  grant 
him  present  supplies  for  the  use  of  his  army.” — Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  i.  7. 


2.  With  earnest  or  fixed  gaze ;  intently. 

“  He  looked  upon  it  earnestly , 

Without  an  accent  of  reply.” 

Byron  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

ear-nest-ness,  s.  [Eng.  earnest;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  earnest;  eagerness,  warmth, 
ardor,  zeal,  vehemence. 

“Often  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 

More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle. 

He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Solemnity,  seriousness,  gravity. 

“  There  never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a  show 
of  gravity  and  earnestness,  which  had  a  slighter  founda¬ 
tion  to  support  it.” — Atterbury. 

3.  Solicitude,  care,  intensity  of  attention. 

“  With  overstraining,  and  earnestness  of  finishing  their 
pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than  good.”— 

Dryden. 

*earn'-ful,  a.  [English  earn  (2),  v. ;  -ful(l) 
Anxious,  yearning ;  causing  anxiety  or  yearning. 

“  Whatever  charms  might  move  a  gentle  heart 
I  oft  have  tried,  and  showed  the  eamful  smart 
Which  eats  my  breast.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogs,  8.  8. 

earn'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Earn  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  [A.  S.  earnung.] 

1.  The  act  of  gaining  recompense  for  labor,  serv¬ 
ices,  or  performance. 

2.  That  which  is  earned,  gained,  or  merited} 
wages,  reward.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

“  To  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

earn'-Ing  (2),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Earn  (3),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Rennet,  or  that  which  curdles  or 
coagulates  milk. 

“  Many  cheeses  are  spoiled  by  giving  too  great  or  too 
small  a  proportion  of  rennet  or  earning  to  the  milk.” — 
Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans,  p.  276. 

earning-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Common  butterwort. 


“ Pinguicula  vulgaris,  steep-grass,  earning-grass."  — 
Light  foot,  p.  1,131. 

earsh,  s.  [Eng.  ear  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  plowed  field. 

“  Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earshes  made. 

With  crackling  flames  to  burn  the  stubble  blade.” 

May:  Virgil;  Georgia  i. 

2.  Eddish. 


*earst,  adv.  [Erst.]  Once,  formerly,  at  first. 
“Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both  were 
erst."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  18. 

Atearst:  At  length,  in  time. 

“  For  from  the  golden  age  that  first  was  named. 

It’s  now  at  earst  became  a  stonie  one.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  (Introd.) 

earth,  *erd,  *erde,  *eorth,  *eorthe,  *erthe, 

s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  eorthe;  cogn.  with  Icel.jbrd;  Dut. 
aarde;  Dan.  &  Sw .jord;  Goth,  airtha;  Ger.  erde, 
and  perhaps  to  Gr.  era=the  earth,  aroo=toplow; 
cf.  also  Hebrew  erefs= earth.]  [Ear  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Vegetable  soil,  either  in  itself  or  erroneously 
viewed  as  a  simple  element;  one  of  four  out  of 
which  it  was  supposed  all  things  were  made. 
[U.  5.] 

(2)  The  globe,  the  planet  on  which  we  live.  [II. 
1,  2,  3,  &  4.1 

(3)  Dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea^ 

“  This  solid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth; 
which  word,  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  signifies  such 
parts  of  this  globe  as  are  capable,  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  to  give  rooting  and  nourishment  to  plants,  so  that 
they  may  stand  and  grow  in  it.” — Locke. 

(4)  The  ground,  the  visible  surface  of  the  globe! 

“  Glance  from  heav’n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav’n.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

(5)  Different  modifications  of  terrene  matter.  (In 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 


“  The  five  genera  of  earths  are  ;  (1)  boles,  (2)  clays,  (3) 
marls,  (4)  ochers,  (5)  tripelas.” — Hill:  Materia  Medica. 

(6)  This  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes  of  ex¬ 
istence. 


“  What  are  these, 

So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o’  th’  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  *t?”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 


(7)  A  country,  a  district,  a  land. 

“  In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  earth. 

As  earth  recovers  from  the  ebbing  tide.” 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  i.  1 

*(8)  Landed  property. 

“  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

“And the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.” — Gen.  xi.  1 

*(2)  A  term  of  reproach,  expressive  of  grossness, 
dullness,  or  stupidity. 

“  Thou  earth,  thou,  speak.” — Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*(3)  The  act  of  plowing  or  turning  over  the 
ground. 

“  Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow, 

Two  earths,  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  To  the  eye  it  appears  as  if  this  earth 
was  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  the  sun  and  the 
stars  revolving  round  it.  The  phenomena  are  much 
better  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  celestial  vault  to  be  produced  by 
an  actual  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  producing  day  and  night.  [Da£.] 
Similarly  the  succession  of  the  seasons  is  best  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  assuming  the  sun  to  be  stationary 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  earth  mov¬ 
ing  round  in  that  ellipse  with  the  poles  always 
slanted  at  a  particular  angle  to  the  same  point  in 
the  heavens.  [Seasons,  Year.]  In  possessing  a 
satellite  (the  moon)  the  earth  resembles  various 
other  planets,  except  that  they  have  more  attend¬ 
ant  bodies  than  one.  In  fact  the  earth  is  a  planet, 
and,  like  other  planets,  its  figure  is  not  far  from 
spherical,  as  is  proved  by  its  having  been  sailed 
round.  Magellan  (Fernando  Magelhaens)  led  the 
way,  having  circumnavigated  a  great  part  of  the 
globe  between  A.  D.  1519  and  1521,  being  killed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  last-named  year. 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  one  of  his  officers,  completed 
the  enterprise.  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  alive 
from  a  similar  enterprise  successfully  carried  out 
between  A.  D.  1577  and  1579  or  1580.  Now  so  many 
people  have  gone  round  the  world  that  to  have  done 
so  confers  no  material  increase  of  celebrity.  The 
sight  of  the  masts  of  a  vessel  appearing  before  the 
hull  comes  in  sight  is  a  proof  that  at  least  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  visible  to  us  is  a  curve.  Moreover, 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
obscuring  the  face  of  the  luminary  is  found  to  be 
circular,  and  there  are  other  arguments  in  the  same 
direction.  Only  in  a  broad  sense  can  the  earth  be 
described  as  spherical ;  it  is  really  an  oblate  sphe¬ 
roid—!.  e.,  the  distance  between  the  two  poles  is  less 
than  that  between  two  extremities  of  a  diameter 
drawn  through  the  equator.  This  form  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  partially  fluid 
sphere.  According  to  Bessel,  the  greater  or  equa¬ 
torial  diameter  is  7,925-604  miles,  the  lesser  or  polar 
one  7,899'114  miles ;  the  difference  of  diameter,  or 
polar  compression,  is  26’471  miles,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  diameter  as 
299T5  to  298‘15.  The  dimensions  given  by  Sir  R. 
Airy  slightly  differ  from  these.  The  force  of  grav¬ 
ity  at  the  poles  is  to  that  at  the  equator  very  nearly 
as  180  to  179.  It  is  not  of  uniform  density the 
French  mathematician  Clairv&ult  assuming  it  to 
consist  of  ellipsoidal  strata  increasing  in  density 
as  they  approached  the  earth’s  center,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  also  that  the  attractive  force  might 
be  calculated  on  the  law  of  liquids,  proved  that  the 
amount  of  gravity  at  the  poles  to  that  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  is  as  180  to  179t/and  that  the  earth’s  polar  axis 
was  to  its  equatorial  one  as  299  to  300,  which  almost 
exactly  agrees  with  the  result  of  observation. 
Clairvault  believed  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  about  twice  that  of  the 
parts  near  the  surface.  Experiments  conducted 
during  last  century  having  shown  that  the  mountain 
Schehallion  in  Scotland  deflected  the  pendulum  12" 
from  the  perpendicular,  it  was  inferred  by  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne  that  the  density  of  the  mountain  was  f  that 
of  the  globe,  and  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was 
about  five  times  that  oi  water.  Mr.  Henry  Caven¬ 
dish,  Dr.  Reich,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  trying  other 
experiments,  considered  the  density  of  the  earth  to 
be  5’67,  and  Sir  R.  Airy  believed  it  6‘565,  that  of 
water  being  1.  The  number  of  cubic  miles  in  the 
earth  is  about  259,800,000,000,  each  cubic  mile  con¬ 
taining  147,200,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

2.  Geog. :  The  surface  of  the  land  is  to  that  of  the 
water  on  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three. 
The  land  is  unequally  distributed,  most  of  it  being 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  great  circle,  with 
Falmouth,  England,  for  a  center  and  its  circumfer¬ 
ence  inclosing  exactly  half  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
would  include  more  land  than  could  be-embfaced 
within  a  similar  circle  described  around  any  other 
center. 


b<5U  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -siovs  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del 
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3.  Geol. :  The  universal  opinion  of  geologists  is 
that  the  earth  is  of  immeasurable  antiquity,  and 
though  some  natural  philosophers  believe  that  there 
is  not  at  what  may  be  called  the  credit  of  geologists 
an  unlimited  fund  of  time  on  which  to  draw,  yet 
they  cheerfully  accord  them  a  few  millions  of  years. 
The  old  view  that  our  planet  is  but  a  few  thousand 
years  old  now  exists  only  among  the  uninformed. 
It  is  not  yet  proved  that  astronomical  changes  have 
ever  taken  place  since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
solar  system  seriously  to  modify  the  state  of  things 
existing  on  the  earth ;  the  present  distribution  of 
land  and  water  has  not  been,  geologically  viewed, 
of  remote  origm  ;  when  differently  proportioned,  it 
must  have  produced  different  climates  from  those 
now  existing.  (For  details  see  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology.) 

4.  Magnetism :  The  action  of  the  earth  on  mag¬ 
netic  substances  is  like  that  of  a  magnet,  and  it 
has  two  poles  different  from  the  ordinary  poles. 
[Pole.] 

5.  Chemistry : 

*(1)  Originally :  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
chemists,  or  alchemists,  one  of  the  four  elements  of 
which  all  material  things  in  the  world  were  held  to 
be  composed,  the  others  being  fire,  air,  and  water. 
Not  even  one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance. 

(2)  Later:  A  name  given  to  various  substances, 
opaque,  insipid  to  the  taste,  incombustible,  and, 
when  dry.  friable,  i.  e.,  easily  separated  into  parti¬ 
cles.  Five  divisions  of  them  were  recognized:  (a) 
Boles,  (6)  Clays,  (c)  Marls,  (d)  Ochers,  and  (e) 
Tripolis.  Under  these  categories  were  ranked  the 
oxides  of  the  metals,  cerium,  aluminium,  beryllium, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  thorium.  Ac.  These 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  all  very  rare 
except  aluminium.  They  are  difficult  to  separate 
from  each  other,  occurring  together  in  rare  min¬ 
erals,  and  hence  the  number  of  metals  belonging  to 
this  class  is  not  known,  several  of  those  recently 
discovered  having  not  yet  been  properly  investi¬ 
gated,  as  holmium,  scandium,  thulium.  Ac. 

For  the  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable  soil, 
see  Soil. 

6.  Sports:  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  in  any 
way  having  to  do  with  earth  or  with  the  earth. 

*[  (1)  Crust  of  the  Earth :  [Crust.] 

(2)  Earth  to  earth  burial:  A  burial  designed  to 
aid  in  resolving  a  corpse  as  soon  as  possible  into  its 
constituent  elements,  instead  of  taking  measures 
to  impede  its  rapid  decay.  In  1875  this  system  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  Discarding 
leaden  and  even  wooden  coffins,  he  advocated  that 
wicker-work  should  be  the  material  used. 

earth-apple,  s. 

1.  A  potato. 

2.  A  cucumber. 

earth-bag,  s. 

Mil. :  A  bag  filled  with  earth,  used  for  defense  in 

war. 

earth-balls,  s.pl. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  Balls  which  grow  under  the  earth. 
(Prior.) 

2.  Spec.:  Tuber  cibarium.  ( Britten  dr  HoUand.) 
earth-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth- 

earth-bath,  s. 

Med. :  A  literal  bath  of  earth  is  occasionally  used 
on  the  Continent  as  a  remedy. 

earth-battery,  s. 

Elect.:  A  large  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  a  quantity  of  coke,  buried  at  a  certain  distance 
asunder  in  damp  earth.  The  moisture  of  the  earth 
acts  as  the  exciting  fluid  on  this  voltaic  couple,  and 
a  feeble  but  constant  current  is  produced, 
earth-bedded,  a.  Fixed  in  the  earth  as  in  a  bed. 

“  Sole  stay  Ms  foot  may  rest  upon. 

Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone.'' 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  15. 

earth-borer,  s.  A  form  of  auger  for  boring  holes 
in  the  ground,  where  the  strata  are  sufficiently  soft 
and  loose.  The  shaft  has  a  screw-point  and  a  cut¬ 
ting-face.  The  twisted  shank  revolves  inside  a 
cylindrical  case,  which  retains  the  earth  till  the 
tool  is  withdrawn.  The  valve  opens  to  admit  the 
earth,  and  closes  as  the  tool  is  lifted.  [Auger.  ] 
earth-car,  s.  A  car  for  transporting  gravel  and 
stone  in  railway  operations.  [Dumeixg-cae.] 
earth-chestnut,  s. 

Bot.:  Bunium  Jlexuosum.  (  Withering.  Ac.) 
earth-closet,  s.  A  commode  or  night-stool  in 
which  a  body  of  earth  receives  the  faces,  or  is 
dropped  upon  them  to  absorb  the  effluvia;  the 
resultant  is  to  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer. 

fearth-crab,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Mole-cricket. 


earth-created,  a.  Formed  or  created  of  the 

dust  of  the  earth. 

“And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods. 

Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man  ! " 

Tong:  Eight  Thoughts,  ix.  MS.  220- 

earth-despisiug,  a.  Despising  this  earth  or 
earthly  things. 

“  A  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
And  earth-despising  dignity  of  sou]/’ 

VTordsteorth:  Exmrsiom,  bk_  v. 


’earth-din.  ’erthe-dene,  s.  [Earth bin.] 
’earth-drake,  *. 

Anglo-Saxon  Myth.:  A  mythical  monster  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  dragon  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
[Drake.] 

“  He  sacrifices  his  own_!ife  in  destroying  a  frightfal 
earth-drake  or  dragon.” — IT.  Spalding. 

earth-embracing,  a.  Embracing  or  surround¬ 
ing  the  earth  as  the  sea  does. 

“  Earth,  and  air.  and  earth-cwtbra,ciiig  «ea_** 

W o  rdsicorth  :  Vie*c  from  Black  Cawib. 


earth-engendered,  a.  Rising  or  Springing  from 
the  earth. 


“  If  that  speak,  it  is 

A  thnndering  voice;  and  if  it  sigh,  the  hiss 
Of  earth-engendered  winds.” 

Fanskatc:  Pastor  Fido.  Trans’  - 


’•earth-fall,  A  depression  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  during  earthquake  action, 
earth-fast,  s.  Fast,  fixed,  or  bedded  in  the  earth. 

“  The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed.” 

Scoif .-  Lady  cf  the  Lake,  v.  23. 


’-earth-flax,  s.  [Earthflas.] 
earth-flea,  s.  [So  named  because  it  frequents 
the  earth  of  gardens.  Ac.,  whence,  however,  it  makes 
its  way  when  it  can  into  the  human  foot,  usually 
m-der  the  toe-nails,  where  it  lays  its  eggs.  If  neg¬ 
lected.  it  multiplies  rapidly,  and  causes  great  suffer- 
ing  and  sometimes  death.]  The  Chigre  or  Chigoe, 
Pulex  penetrans.  [Chigee.] 

’•earth-fly,  s.  (Fly  is  probably  a  corruption  for 
f.ea.  the  animal  being  wingless  at  every  stage  of  its 
development.]  A  CMgre.  Pulex  penetrans.  Rossi- 
ter.)  [  Earth-flea.  ] 

’earth-foam,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  Aphrite  (q.  v.}. 


earth-fork,  «. 

Agric. :  A  pronged  fork  for  turning  up  the  earth. 


earth-gall.  s. 


Bot  a  ny  : 

1.  Gen. .  The  Gentian  tribe  of  plants,  one  charac¬ 
teristic  of  which  is  bitterness. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Erythraea  centaurium.  (Britten  d:  Holland.) 

(2  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Malays  to  a  cinchonaceous  plant,  Ophiorhiza 
munoos.  The  taste  resembles  that  of  Gentian,  but 
is  more  penetrating.  ( Bindley .j 


earth-house,  eird-house,  erd-house,  ’eorth- 
hus,  s. 


1.  Lit.:  A  subterranean  dwelling  known  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  ”  Piets'  houses”  or  "  Piets’  dwellings.  ’  Tbe 
description  as  given  below  corresponds  with  that 
given  by  Tacitus  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
Germans. 


"At  tie  same  place,  and  also  in  another  part  of  the  par¬ 
ish.  are  what  the  country  people  call  ei rd-homses.  Tnese 
are  below  ground,  and  some  of  them  said  to  extend  a 
great  way.  The  sides  of  these  subterraneous  mansions 
are  faced  up  with  dry  stones  tc  the  height  of  about  five 
feet;  they  are  between  three  and  four  feet  wide,  and  cov¬ 
ered  a  Dove  with  large  stones  laidacross.  They  may  have 
t>een  either  receptacles  for  plunder  or  places  of  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before  houses  were 
built,  or  of  concealment  from  an  enemy.” — P.  Str-zthdon: 
AbertL  Statist.  Ace.,  viii.  182,  X. 

2.  Fig.:  The  grave. 

“Loathsome  is  that  earth-house. 

And  grim  within  to  dwell.” 

LongftUotc:  Grate. 

earth-hunger,  s. 

1-  An  inordinate  desire  to  become  the  possessor  or 
tenant  of  a  small  holding :  specif,  the  intense  feel¬ 
ing  evinced  by  the  Irish  in  favor  of  a  peasant  pro¬ 
prietary. 

2.  The  desire  of  a  great  power  to  enrich  itself  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  especially  if  tnev  be 
smaller  and  weaker. 


“Some  may  tains  they  [the  Government  ’  have  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  annexation,  remembering  what 
they  said  about  earth-hwmger  when  out  of  office." — h.t.v» 
Echo. 


earth-light,  #. 

AA ran. :  Light  reflected  from  the  earth  upon  the 
dark  part  of  the  moon-  when  the  latter  is  either 
v°ry  young  or  has  waned  considerably.  The  per¬ 
fectly  illuminated  portion  of  the  moon  derives 


its  enlightenment  from  the  sun._wn_?  the  light 
reflected  from  the  earth  makes  the  circle  faintly 
complete.  As  the  moon  gains  age  it  offers  a  less 
porti-:  n  of  the  bright  sidf.  and  tie  phenomenon  ones 
away  to  reappear  again  when  the  luminary  has  con¬ 
siderably  waned.  It  is  called  a_~o  Eann-smte 
•  q.  t.  1 .  Herschel:  Astronomy, *fi.-  Ac. 
earth-metals,  *.  pi.  [Earth,  j.  II—  5  <2' .] 

‘  Reactions  of  the  earth-metals:  They  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  solutions  of  their  sa.ts  bj  ammoni  um 
sulphide,  as  hydrates  and  not  as  sulphides.  _  Tie 
hydrates  of  gfrr-rln’n-t  and  bury  It;  tut  are  soluble 
in  caustic  soda  :  the  other  earth-metals — zirconium, 
thorium.  cerium.  _  didymium.  erbium, 

and  ytiriuTr, — are  insoluble .  zirconium  and  tho¬ 
rium  are  precipitated  as  thiosulphates,  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  other 
metals  remaining  in  solution, 
earth-moss.  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phaser: m.  (Prior.  Brhitn  <h  Hol¬ 
land.) 

earth -oil,  #.  The  same  as  Bock-oil  or  Petro¬ 
leum  (q.  v.). 
earth-pea.  *. 

Bot.  :  Lathyns  amphiearpos.  (London.) 
earth-pillars,  earth- pyramids.  «.  pi. 

Geog.  (t  Geol-:  Pillars  or  pyramids  of  earth  in 
Switzerland,  Ac.,  from  twenty  to  ooe  Hundred  feet 
high,  occurring  in  the  Gant-:  n  of  V slais.  near  Bot- 
zen.  in  the  Tyred.  Ac.  Sometimes  they  are  capped 
by  a  single  stone.  They  have  been  sep-arated  by 
rain  from  the  terrace,  of  which  they  once  formed  a 
part.  \Lyell:  Prim.  Geol-  ‘,11th  e*L  .  cl.  it. 
earth-plate,  *- 

Teleg.:  A  p.latre  buried  in  the  earth,  or  a  system  1 
gas  or  water-pipes  utilized  for  the  purpose,  ec  n- 
nected  with  the  terminal  or  return  wire  at  a  station, 
so  as  to  ctilize  the  earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  instead  of  using  two  wires,  as  was  the  practice 
previous  to  1837. 
earth-puff.  #. 

Bot.:  A-" species  of  Lycoperdon.  \omenclalarw 
1385.  in  Hares. 

earth-pyramids.  #.  pi.  [Eaete-jtllaes.]’ 
earth-quadrant.  *.  A  quadrant,  a  fourth  part. 

or  SO  *  of  the  earth’s  circumference. 

“A  velocity  of  one  e>3rih-i-j.ji3nxxt  per  second.” — fitntt.- 
The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  1875  .  rh_  xL,  p.  58. 

earth-quave,  *.  An  earthquake, 
earth-shine,  s. 

Asrron.  :  The  same  as  Ea 7.TB-LIGET  (q.  v.). 
earth-shock.  #.  An  earthquake. 

”AH  the  KviEg  things  that  heard 
Try  deadly  earth^thcei  di=spj*e£red.” 

Sjtoj Ssege  cf  CorintJh.  mlli 

earth-smoke,  s. 

Bct.:  The  Fumitory.  . Pmmaria  G&cinalis.  It  is 
called,  especially  in  the  northern  counties  ■:  f  Eng¬ 
land.  Smoke  of  the  earth  or  Fume  of  the  earth. 

’earth-stars.  *-  pi- 

1.  Ord.  La  sc.:  Stars  made  by  the  scattering  of 
burning  fragments  during  an  exp:  1  e-ton  •  a  ssrm 

“ Imo  coxEtless  E.s-teO’s  drives 
Is  earth-stars  Melted  into  Lexvsn” 

Syncs*--  Siege  cf  Corinth,  vi. 

2.  Bot.:  Various  species  of  Geaster.  They  ire  so 
called  from  their  star  shape  when  burst  sti  lying 
on  the  ground.  (Prior. 

earth-stopper,  *.  A  man. gagare ~  *-  stop  up  Use 
earths  or  holes  of  foxes  to  prevent  t_  :-m  from  tak¬ 
ing  refuge  in  them  when  hunted. 

earth- table,  s. 

-IrrA. :  The  lowest  course  of  stone  that  is  sees  in 
a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 

’earth-tiller,  ♦eorthe-tilie.  ’ertie- tiller,  *. 

A  tiller  of  the  ground  ;  a  farmer. 

“  Thecs  riche  iscst  That  beach  o&rr.Lf-fit in." — Ar.rren 
Eirie,  p.  Pit  - 

’earth-tilth,  ’erthe-iUthe,  *.  Cultivatioc  of 
the  ground.  Tjclife.) 

earth-tongue,  *. 

E  ot. :  A  popular  name  given  to  club-sh a ped  fungi 
of  the  genus  Geoglossom,  of  which  word  it  is  a  lit¬ 
eral  translation.  They  are  found  on  lawns  and 
grassy  pastures. 

earth-wolf,  s. 

Zodi.  :  The  same  as  Aaed-wolf  (q.  v.}. 
earth's  crust,  s-  [Crust.] 
earth,  t.  i.  A  f.  [Earth,  x] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  lo  cover  with  earth.  Generally  followed  by 

“  Earth  v  -  will  fresi  Bold  tie  n>r-gf  th*8*  -r.'xn 

•  -  .  -  ••  — T  .  •.  ■  - 


fate,  fat,  fare,  §.nudst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there;  plus,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  fail;  try;  Syrian.  $,  <s  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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earthquake 


*2.  To  hide  or  place  under  the  earth ;  to  inter,  to 
bury. 

“This  [lord] 

Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earthed." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

*3.  To  fix  in  the  earth. 

“  My  root  is  earthed.” — Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  retire  underground;  to  hide  in 
the  earth. 

“  Hence  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day, 
And  hungry  churls  ensnared  the  nightly  prey.” 

Tickell:  Poem  on  Hunting. 
earth  -board,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  hoard .] 

Agric.:  The  moldboard  of  a  plow,  which  turns 
over  the  earth. 

“The  plow  reckoned  the  most  proper  for  stiff  black 
clays,  is  one  that  is  long,  large,  and  broad,  with  a  deep 
head  and  a  square  earthboard ,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  great 
furrow.” — Mortimer. 

earth  -born,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  horn.'] 

I.  Lit.:  Born  of  the  earth;  terrigenous,  earth- 
sprung. 

“The  wounds  I  make  but  sow  new  enemies; 

Which  from  their  blood  like  earthbom  brethren  rise.” 

Dry  den:  Indian  Emperor,  v.  1. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Relating  to  or  arising  from  earthly  things  or 
objects. 

“All  earthbom  cares  are  wrong.” 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Human,  mortal,  belonging  to  this  world. 

“Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 

Creatures  of  other  mold,  earthbom  perhaps, 

Not  spirits.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  359-61. 

3.  Of  mean  birth,  low-born. 

“  Earthbom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne.” — Smith. 
earth  -bound,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  bound.] 

1.  Lit.:  Fixed  or  fastened  in  the  earth. 

“Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earthbound  root?” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed  on  earthly  objects  and  cares, 
earth -bred,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  bred.]  Of  mean 

or  low  birth ;  low-born,  abject,  groveling,  despicable. 
“Peasants,  I’ll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence, 

And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roars; 

Yea,  earthbred  worms.”  Brewer:  Lingua,  i.  6. 

*earth-dln,  *erthe-dyn,  *erthe-dene,  s.  [Eng. 

earth,  and  din.]  An  earthquake. 

“The  neghend  day  gret  erthedyn  sal  be.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  4,790. 
earthed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Earth,  v.] 
earth  -en,  *eorth-en,  *erth-en,  a.  [En g.  earth; 
suff .  -en.]  Made  of  earth,  clay,  or  similar  substance. 

“  They  took  it  up,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot.” — Ban¬ 
yan;  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

1[  Now  passing  out  of  use,  the  place  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  substantive  earth  used  adjectively,  as, 
earth  work,  not  often  now  earthen  work.  ( Trench : 
English  Past  and  Present,  117.) 

earthen-pipe,  s.  The  Romans  for  the  conduction 
of  water  used  earthen  pipes  where  economy  was  an 
object.  They  preferred  lead.  The  earthen-pipes 
had  a  thickness  of  at  least  two  inches,  and  the  ends 
were  respectively  contracted  and  enlarged  to  fit  into 
and  to  receive  the  adjacent  pipes.  The  joints  of  the 
pipes  were  luted  with  quicklime  and  oil.  The 
thickness  was  increased  at  the  bottom  of  a  bend,  as 
in  crossing  a  valley  or  hollow,  or  the  pipe  at  this 

fiart  was  “secured  by  ligatures  or  a  weight  of  bal- 
ast.”  Earthen  pipes  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
baths  and  the  Coliseum,  of  various  diameters,  none 
however,  less  than  two  inches 
earthen-ware,  s.  A  general  expression  which 
covers  all  ceramic  work,  such  as  stoneware,  delft, 
porcelain,  &c.  [Pottery.]  The  term,  as  far  as  it 
may  have  a  less  general  meaning,  includes  merely 
the  commoner  classes  of  clay-ware,  otherwise  known 
as  crockery.  The  clay,  having  been  properly  tem¬ 
pered,  is  formed  on  the  wheel  and  dried  under  cover 
until  it  has  acquired  considerable  solidity.  The 
glaze,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  then  put  on  as 
evenly  as  possible  by  means.  of  a  brush.  Small 
articles  are  glazed  by  pouring  in  the  glaze  and  then 
souring  it  out  again,  sufficient  adhering  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  glaze  consists  of  galena  ground  to 
powder  and  mixed  with  “slip;”  that  is,  a  thin 
solution  of  clay.  This  is  a  clear  glaze,  and  is  made 
black  and  opaque  by  the  addition  of  manganese :  1 
°rt  of  manganese  to  every  9  of  galena.  The  glaze 
aving  dried,  the  ware  is  piled  in  the  kiln.  A  low 
heat,  applied  for  twenty-four  hours,  drives  off  the 
moisture ;  an  increased  heat  for  another  twenty 
hours,  as  high  as  can  be  borne  without  fusion,  bakes 
the  clay,  drives  off  the  sulphur  from  the  galena, 
and  causes  the  lead  to  form  a  glass  with  the  clay  to 


which  it  adheres.  With  increase  of  heat  this  glass 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  ware.  After  the 
furnace  is  cooled,  the  ware  is  removed.  The  glaze, 
consisting  of  oxide  of  lead,  is  soluble  in  acids,  such 
as  vinegar  and  those  of  fruit,  and  is  destroyed, 
rendering  injurious  the  food  with  which  it  combines. 
A  more  refractory  clay  admits  the  use  of  a  less  fusible 
glaze  of  a  harmless  character.  Earthen-ware  is 
found  among  almost  all  nations  and  tribes,  though 
all  have  not  the  art  of  glazing,  nor  have  all  the  art 
of  baking.  Drying  is  not  baking,  and  it  requires 

Sreat  heat  to  make  a  good  ringing  article.  The 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans  had  pottery  at  a  date 
before  the  historic  period.  We  know  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  at  early  periods.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  and  Etrurian  ceramic 
works  is  remarkable.  Glazing  came  from  China. 
Wedgwood  obtained  his  patents  about  A.  D.  1762. 

“  In  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss, 

And  wreck  of  particolored  earthen-ware." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

♦earth -fed,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  fed.]  Feeding 
or  living  upon  earthly  things ;  carnal,  low,  grovel¬ 
ing. 

“  Such  earthfed  minds, 

That  never  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  love.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Volpone,  iii.  6. 
fear th -flax,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  flax.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to  Amianthus, 
from  its  long  flaxen  fibers. 

2.  A  fibrous  kind  of  talc. 

“  Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaister  or 
parget ;  the  finer,  earthflax,  or  salamander’s  hair.” — 
Woodward. 

earth -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  earthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  earthy  ;  the  state  of 
consisting  of  or  containing  earth  or  earthy  matter. 

“  He  freed  rainwater  .  .  .  from  its  accidental,  and, 
as  it  were,  feculent  earthiness.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  103. 

*2.  Fig.:  Grossness,  meanness,  coarseness. 

“  So  long  as  they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate  light, 
they  may  upon  the  first  glimpse  retire  into  their  earthi¬ 
ness." — Byrom:  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

earth'-Ing.pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Earth,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  covering  up  with  earth 
or  mold. 

earth  -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  earthly ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  earthly,  or  of  the  earth. 
2.  Worldliness,  strong  attachment  to  worldly 
things. 

*3.  Perishableness ;  want  of  durability,  frailty, 
earth  -ling,  s.  [Eng .earth;  -ling.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a  mortal;  a  poor, 
frail  creature. 

“  To  earthlings,  the  footstool  of  God,  that  stage  which 
he  raised  for  a  small  time,  seemeth  magnificent.” — Drum¬ 
mond. 

2.  One  who  is  attached  to  things  of  this  earth ;  an 
earthly-minded  person. 

earth-ly,  *earthe-ly,  *erthe-li,  *erth-ly, 
*erth-lych,  *erth-y- ly,  a.  [Eng.  earth;  -ly.] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  earth ;  earthy. 

“A  scepter  or  an  earthly  sepulcher.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

*2.  Resembling  earth  or  clay  ;  lifeless. 

“Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man’s  earthly  cheeks.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  world ;  mortal,  human, 
as  opposed  to  immortal. 

“  The  earthly  author  of  my  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

4.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  our  present  state, 
worldly,  carnal,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

“It  must  be  our  solemn  business  and  endeavor,  at  fit 
seasons,  to  turn  the  stream  of  our  thoughts  from  earthly 
toward  divine  objects.” — Atterbury. 

5.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  as  opposed  to  a  future 
life. 

“Joyed  an  earthly  throne.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  9. 

6.  Corporeal,  not  mental. 

“  Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had, 

For  God  he  often  saw,  from  heaven  hight, 

All  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  and  bad.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  47. 

7.  Living  or  existing  on  the  earth. 

“  [He]  shal  come  att  laste, 

And  culle  all  erthyly  creatures.” 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  p.  128. 

8.  Among  things  conceivable  as  possible  in  this 
world ;  possible,  conceivable. 

“Who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use?” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  22. 


earthly-minded,  a.  Having  a  mind  fixed  od 
this  earth  ;  unspiritual,  destitute  of  spirituality. 

“  The  earthly-minded  antichrists  and  hypocrites.” — 
Bale:  On  the  Revel.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

earthly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
earthly-minded,  unspirituality,  grossness,  sensual¬ 
ity,  devotion  to  earthly  or  worldly  objects. 

“The  earthly-mindedness  came  from  this  animated 
earth,  the  body  ;  and  is  to  shrink  up  again  into  its  own 
principle,  and  to  perish.” — More:  Con j.  Cabb.,  p.  75. 

earth'-niit§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  earth,  and  nuts.] 

Botany : 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  Plants  which,  when  their  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  fruit,  bury  the  latter  under  the  ground.  Exam¬ 
ple  :  Arachis  hypogoea. 

(2)  Subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshy-rooted  plants. 
Example :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Arachis  hypogoea.  (.Loudon.)  [1(2).]  One  of 
the  underground  tubers  of  Carum  bulbocastanum. 
It  is  called  also  Pig-nut  (q.  v.).  (Bentham.) 

(2)  The  globular  tuber  of  the  Tuberous  Bunium, 
Bunium flexuosuih.  (Bentham.) 

(3)  The  genus  Conopodium.  (Sir  Joseph  D. 
Hooker.)  His  Conopodium  denudatum  is  wnat  is 
more  generally  known  as  Bunium  flexuosum.  [2(2).] 

(4)  CEnanthe pimpinelloides.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

earth '-quake,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  quake.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Any  convulsion  in  the  political  world. 

II.  Geol.  &  Hist. :  A  quaking,  vibratory,  undulat¬ 
ing,  or  other  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust  produced  by  forces  acting  from  beneath. 
Certain  premonitory  symptoms  are  believed  to 
herald  the  approach  of  a  great  earthquake.  These 
are :  irregularities  in  the  seasons,  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  interrupted  by  dead  calms ;  violent  rains  at 
unusual  seasons,  or  in  countries  where  they  rarely 
occur ;  a  reddening  of  the  sun’s  disc  and  a  heaviness 
in  the  air  continuing,  it  may  be,  for  months ;  an 
evolution  from  the  soil  of  electric  matter,  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  with  sulphurous  and  mephitic  vapors ; 
subterranean  noises  like  those  of  carriage-wheels, 
artillery,  or  thunder;  cries  of  distress  emitted  hy 
animals ;  and  drowsiness  with  a  feeling  of  sea¬ 
sickness  in  men. 

When  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  the  ground  at 
some  spot  is  heaved  up,  and  becomes  the  center  of 
vibration  or  undulations,  reminding  us  of  those 
produced  by  the  ripple  wave  propagated  in  a  con¬ 
tinually  enlarging  circle  around  the  spot  where  a 
pebble  has  been  cast  into  a  pond.  The  earth  swells 
and  heaves  like  a  roRing  sea  ;  cracks  and  rents  are 
produced  in  all  directions,  like  those  on  a  window 

fiane.  Great  funnel-like  holes  yawn  open.  New 
akes  are  formed.  The  houses  and  other  erections 
may,  with  their  inhabitants,  be  destroyed  over  the 
greater  part  of  a  city  in  a  few  moments',  though  it 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  this  destruction  is  often 
limited  to  those  built  on  one  geological  stratum. 
Precipitous  cliffs  fall  into  adjacent  seas  or  rivers, 
in  the  latter  case  more  or  less  damming  them  up 
and  producing  floods.  Landslips  take  place  with 
similar  consequences.  Cattle  feeding  on  cliffs  fall 
into  the  sea  and  are  drowned.  The  sea  becomes 
agitated,  and  after  first  receding  from  the  land, 
then  rolls  in  upon  it  with  a  wave  of  enormous 
height.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  if  the  focus 
of  agitation  be  beneath  the  sea.  The  sensation  on 
board  ship  when  an  earthquake  occurs  is  as  if  the 
vessel  had  struck  a  rock. 

There  are  certain  regions  to  which  both  the  points 
of  volcanic  eruption  and  the  movements  of  great 
earthquakes  are  confined.  [Volcanic  Region.] 
The  two,  therefore,  have  probably  a  common  origin, 
steam,  molten  matter,  &c.,  which  have  forced  exit 
to  the  external  atmosphere,  generating  a  volcano, 
and  similar  explosive  material  still  seeking  for  vent, 
producing  an  earthquake.  Connected  with  the 
latter,  as  with  the  former,  are  such  phenomena  as 
the  ejection  from  the  ground  of  torrents  of  water 
discolored  by  mud,  and  emitting  mephitic  vapors 
which,  if  intense,  are  fatal  to  animal  life.  Not  un¬ 
commonly  an  old  volcano  goes  into  eruption,  or, 
more  rarely,  its  upper  part  and  crater  fall  in  and  a 
new  one  is  generated  in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake. 
Great  upheavals  of  land  are  its  normal  effects, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  there  are  subsidences 
instead  of  elevation. 

It  is  supposed  that,  on  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
an  earthquake  occurs  somewhere  every  day.  What 
runs  up  the  number  of  such  occurrences  is  that  there 
is  general]  y  a  series  of  shocks  at  a  place  instead  of 
a  single  one.  Most  of  these  are  on  a  small  scale  ;  but 
others  affect  a  wide  area,  and  are  most  destructive. 

Among  the  most  notable  earthquakes  have  been 
the  following:  A.  D.  17,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ; 
accompaniment  of  eruption '  of  Vesuvius.  742, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia ;  500  towns  destroyed 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tlous,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dpi. 


earthquake-alarm 

153L  Lisbon;  1,500  houses  and  30,000  persons  de¬ 
stroyed.  1692,  Jamaica;  Port  Royal  was  totally 
destroyed;  3,000  lives  lost.  1693,  Sicily;  54  towns 
and  300  villages  affected ;  more  than  100.000  lives 
lost.  1703,  Aquila,  Italy;  5,000  perished.  1703,  Jeddo, 
Japan  ;  200,000  lives  lost.  1716,  Algiers ;  20,000  deaths. 
1726,  Palermo,  Italy  ;  6,000  lives  lost.  1731,  Pekin  ; 
estimated  loss  of  life,  100,000  persons.  1746,  Peru ; 
18;000  deaths.  1754,  Cairo ;  400,000  lives  lost.  1755, 
Lisbon  and  Portugal  generally  ;  50,000  died  in  Lisbon 
alone:  this  earthquake  extended  500  miles,  and 
was  felt  even  in  Scotland.  1759,  Syria,  over  a  large 
area :  20,000  lives  lost.  1773,  Guatemala ;  33,000 
perished.  1780,  Mauritius ;  75, 000  lives  lost.  1783,  Mes¬ 
sina  ;  60,000  lives  lost.  1797,  Quito ;  41,000  lives  lost. 
1812,  Caraccas  ;  12,000  lives  lost.  1822,  Aleppo  ;  22,000 
lives  lost.  1829,  Murcia  (Spain) ;  6,000  killed.  1830, 
Canton  ;  loss,  6,000 lives.  1842,  St.  Domingo ;  between 
4,000  and  5,000  lives  lost.  1857,  Calabria  ;  10,000  lives 
lost;  Lacaita  estimates  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  from  earthquakes  between  1783 
and  1857  at  111,000,  out  of  an  average  population 
of  6,000,000.  1859,  Erzeroum ;  15,000  killed.  1859, 

Quito  ;  5,000  lives  lost.  1861,  Mendosa,  S.  America  ; 
7,000  killed.  1863,  Manila,  10,000  killed.  1868,  Peru 
and  Ecuador ;  25,000  killed,  30,000  rendered  homeless, 
and  loss  of  property  estimated  at  $300,000,000.  1875, 
Colombia  ;  14,000  lives  lost.  1881,  Scio  ;  4,000  killed. 
1885,  Cashmere ;  more  than  3,000  deaths,  70,000  build¬ 
ings  destroyed.  1887,  Several  shocks  in  Southern 
France  and  the  United  States.  1888,  Yunna  >,  China  ; 
4,000  killed. 

*B,  As  adj.:  Shaking  the  earth. 

“  The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life.” 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

earthquake-alarm,  s.  An  alarm  founded  on 
the  discovery  or  supposition  that  a  few  seconds  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  the  mag¬ 
net  temporarily  loses  its  power.  To  an  armature  is 
attached  a  weight,  so  that  upon  the  magnet  becom¬ 
ing  paralyzed,  the  weight  drops,  and,  striking  a 
bell,  gives  the  alarm. 

♦earth  -quak-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  quaking .] 
Subject  or  liable  to  earthquakes. 

“  That  rainless,  yet  moist,  unhealthy,  earthquaking  spot 
which  was  selected  by  the  Spanish  leader  for  the  site  of 
his  capital  [Lima].”— Athenaeum. 

♦earth -shak-lng,  *erthe-shak-ynge,  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  earth,  and  shaking .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  to  shake  the  earth ; 
raising  or  causing  earthquakes. 

“  Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 
The  huge  earthshaking  beast.-” 

Macaulay:  Prophecy  of  Capys,  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  earthquake. 

“And  lo  !  ther  was  maad  a  great  earth-shakynge.” — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxviii. 

earth-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  earth;  -ward.\  Toward 
the  earth. 

earth  -work,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  work.] 

Engin.  &  Fort. :  Mounds  of  earth  raised  as  a  de¬ 
fense,  or  to  form  the  banks  of  canals,  or  the  em¬ 
bankments  for  railways. 

«  The  white  tower  ...  is  blocked  up  with  a  double 
line  of  earthworks  pierced  for  guns.” — W.  H.  Russell: 
Crimean  War,  ch.  xxxii. 

earth  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  worm.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  well-known  annelid  ( Lumbricus  terrestris). 
Its  elongate  form,  naked  skin,  and  fleshy  or  bluish 
coloring,  and  viscous  trail,  are  familiar  to  all.  It 
consists  of  many  narrow  rings  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  segments 
is  a  thickened  portion  called  the  clitellum,  an  organ 
of  reproduction.  There  are  no  tentacles,  no  eyes, 
and  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  has  a  short  proboscis. 
When  the  decaying  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables 
are  swallowed,  there  is  taken  with  them  into  the 
ground  a  quantity  of  vegetable  soil  which  is  subse¬ 
quently  ejected  in  small  heaps  called  worm  casts. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  having  been 
called  to  the  habits  of  this  despised  animal,  that 
great  naturalist  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society  on  the  “Formation  of  Mold”  (which  was 
published  in  the  second  series  of  the  Transactions, 
p.  505),  showing  that  vegetable  soil  in  its  present 
aspect  and  distribution  was  largely  produced  by 
the  earthworms.  Darwin  recurred  to  the  subject  in 
his  old  age,  and  his  last  great  work  was  on  Worms. 

(2)  (Pi.) :  The  English  name  of  the  Terricolae,  a 
tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oligocheeta.  _ 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  sordid,  worldly-minded  person. 

lt  Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthworm ,  cease; 

I  won’t  for  refuge  fly.”  Norris . 

earthworm-oil,  s. 

Phar.:  A  green  oil  obtained  from  the  common 
species  of  earthworm.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
remedy  for  earache. 
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earth ,  a.  [Eng.  earth;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  terrene. 

“  All  water,  especially  that  of  rain,  is  stored  with  mat¬ 
ter,  light  in  comparison  of  the  common  earthy  matter.” — 
Woodward. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  earth ;  mortal, 
human. 

“  Flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge.”  Milton .-  P.  L.,  ix.  157. 

(3)  Inhabiting  this  earth ;  terrestrial. 

“  Those  earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are: 

I’ll  call  up  other  gods  of  form  more  fair.” 

Dry  den:  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

(4)  Relating  to  earth. 

“  Mine  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  watery  sign; 

And  in  an  earthy  the  dark  dungeon  mine.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  401,  402. 

(5)  Resembling  earth,  or  any  of  its  properties :  as, 
an  earthy  taste  or  smell. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Resembling  earth  ;  cold  and  lifeless  as  earth  ; 
turned  to  clay. 

“  To  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 

What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Gross,  carnal,  worldly,  not  refined. 

“  Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 

Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words’  deceit:” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

II.  Min. :  Dull,  dead,  without  luster. 

earthy  calamine,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hydrozincite  (q.  v.). 

earthy  cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wad  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat¬ 
alogue.)  The  same  as  Asbolite,  a  variety  of  Wad. 
(Dana.) 

Earthy  cobalt  bloom:  A  variety  of  Erythrite 
(q.  v.). 

earthy  fracture,  s. 

Min.:  Fracture  exhibiting  a  rough  surface,  with 
minute  elevations  and  depressions. 

earthy  manganese,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bog  Manganese  (q.  v.). 

earthy  minerals,  s. 

Min.:  In  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  William  Phil¬ 
lips,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  the  first  great  class  of  min¬ 
erals,  those  consisting  largely  of  such  “  earths  ”  as 
silex  or  silica,  alumino  or  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  These  are  followed  by  the  Alkalino-earthy  min¬ 
erals  in  which  potash,  soda,  &c.,  appear  ;  and  next 
by  the  Acidiferous-earthy  minerals  which  have  in 
their  composition  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.,  to  which  follow  the  Acidiferous  alkalino-earthy 
minerals,  such  as  alum  and  its  allies.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Dana  is  different. 

ear'-wax,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  wax.]  Cerumen,  a 
thick  viscous  substance,  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

“  Therefore  hath  nature  loricated  or  plaistered  over  the 
Bides  of  the  hole  with  earwacc,  to  entangle  insects.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

ear'-wlg,  *eare-wick,  *ear-wick,  s.  [A.  S.  eor- 

wicgaj  edr-wicga,  so  called  from  a  belief  that  it 
crept  into  the  ear ;  A.  S.  eare—. an  ear,  and  wicga— a 
horse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  The  popular  name  for  the  insect  de¬ 
scribed  under  II.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  whisperer ;  a  prying,  insinuating  in¬ 
former  or  talebearer. 

“  Hearken  not  to  Behbboam’s  earwigs." — Hacket:  Life 
of  Williams,  i.  60. 

II.  Technically : 

Entomology : 

1.  Sing.:  Forficula  auricularia.  A  well-known 
insect,  somewhat  like  a  Staphylinus,  but  having  a 
forceps  at  its  tail ;  this  in  the  males  is  considerably 
curved,  and  has  a  toothlike  process.  The  earwig  is 
found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  under  stones,  &c., 
and  in  damp  situations  generally ;  it  also  frequents 
flowers,  devouring  the  petals  and  the  ordinary 
leaves  of  the  several  plants.  The  female  sits  on  her 
eggs  like  a  hen,  and  is  a  patient  and  affectionate 
mother.  The  earwig  will  go  into  the  ear  as  into  any 
other  cavity,  but  it  has  no  special  love  for  that 
hiding-place  more  than  others,  and  when  it  enters 
it,  does  so  without  evil  intent.  [Forficula.] 

“  Earwigs  and  snails  seldom  infect  timber.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Forficulidae  (q.  v.).  These 
were  considered  to  be  orthopterous  insects,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sub-order  Cursoria.  Now  they  are  placed 
under  the  order  DermapteraorEuplexoptera  (q.v.). 
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IT  (1)  Common  Earwig:  Forficula  auricularia. 
[Earwig.] 

(2)  Great  Earwig :  Labidura  gigantea. 

(3)  Little  Earwig:  Labia  minor. 

fear '-wig,  v.  t.  [Earwig,  s.]  To  gain  over  or 
influence  by  whispered  or  covert  insinuations;  to- 
raise  a  bias  or  prejudice  in  by  insinuations. 

“  He  was  so  sure  to  be  earwigged  in  private.” — Marryat .- 
Snarleyyow. 

ea§e,  *ese,  *eise,  *eyse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Fr.  aise,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  cf .  Gael,  adhais  —  leisure, 
ease.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  state  of  rest  or  quietness ;  an  updisturbed 
state  of  quiet,  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

(1)  Of  the  body :  Freedom  from  disturbance,  an¬ 
noyance,  pain,  or  labor;  repose,  rest. 

“Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  Joy.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  l.  2. 

(2)  Of  the  mind :  Tranquillity,  freedom  from  anx¬ 
iety,  concern,  or  solicitude. 

“His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease." — Psalm  xxv.  13. 

2.  Rest  or  repose  after  labor;  intermission  of 
labor. 

“  Give  yourselves  ease  from  the  fatigue  of  waiting.” — 
Swift. 

*3.  That  which  produces  or  tends  toward  quiet, 
repose,  or  freedom  from  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

“It  is  a  small  crime  to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of 
heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the  pleasures,  or  eases,  or 
enjoyments  of  life.” — Temple. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  or  close 
attention  to  form. 

2.  Freedom  from  harshness,  stiffness,  or  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  style. 

“  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  362,  863. 

3.  Facility,  readiness ;  a  freedom  or  absence  of 
difficulty. 

“  The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 

Following  with  ease,  if  favored  by  thy  fate.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  vi.  220,  221. 

4.  Use,  avail,  utility,  advantage.  (Scotch.) 

“I  e’en  gie  them  leg-bail,  for  there’s  nae  ease  in  dealing 
wi’  quarrelsome  fowk.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

IT  (1)  At  ease:  In  a  state  free  from  anything 
likely  to  disturb,  annoy,  or  cause  anxiety. 

(2)  To  stand  at  ease : 

Mil. :  To  stand  in  the  ranks  in  a  certain  posture 
which  gives  ease  or  rest. 

(3)  III  at  ease:  In  a  state  of  mental  or  bodily  dis¬ 
quiet  or  disturbance. 

Tf  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ease, 
quiet,  and  repose:  “The  idea  of  a  motionless  state 
is  common  to  all  these  terms :  ease  and  quiet  respect 
action  on  the  body:  rest  and  repose  respect  the 
action  of  the  body:  we  are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed 
from  any  external  agency  that  is  painful ;  we  have 
rest  or  repose  when  the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion. 
Repose  is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  the  weary 
seek  repose ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  it’is 
not  sometimes  indispensable.  We  may .  rest  in  a 
standing  posture ;  we  can  repose  only  in  a  lying 
position  :  the  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out  could 
not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  take  repose:  the  night  is  the  timo 
for  rest;  the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.  Ease 
denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency  in 
general  quiet  denotes  aq  exemption  from  that  in 
particular  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  others  may  cause ,  we  are  easy,  or  at  ease, 
when  the  body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or 
when  no  circumjacent  object  presses  unequally 
upon  it ;  we  are  quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable 
stillness  around ;  our  ease  may  be  disturbed  either 
by  internal  or  external  causes ;  our  quiet  is  most 
commonly  disturbed  by  external  objects :  we  may 
have  ease  from  pain,  bodily  or  mental ;  we  have 
quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  Us  ;  a  sick  person 
is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease ,  although  he  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  perfect  quiet:  a 
man’s  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own  faulty 
composition  ;  it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes  from 
the  vexatious  tempers  of  others. 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  ease,  easiness, 
facility,  and  lightness:  “ Ease  denotes  either  the 
abstract  state  of  a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing : 
easiness,  from  easy,  signifying  having  ease,  denotes 
simply  an  abstract  quality  which  serves  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  thing ;  a  person  enjoys  ease,  or  he  has 
an  easiness  of  disposition  :  ease  is  said  of  that  which 
is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done ;  easiness  and  facil¬ 
ity,  from  the Latin  facilis.  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  is  done ;  the  former  in  application  to 
the  thing  as  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person 
or  the  thing:  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task, 
but  of  a  person's  facility  in  doing  it:  we  judge  of 
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the  easiness  of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others 
more  difficult;  we  judge  of  a  person’s  facility  by 
comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less  skillful. 
Ease  and  lightness  are  both  said  of  what  is  to  be 
borne  ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not 
easy  :  that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not 
light :  a  coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make ;  it  can  be 
light  only  from  its  texture.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  their  derivates,  to  ease,  to  facilitate , 
and  to  lighten.  To  ease  is  to  make  easy  or  free  from 
pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his  labor :  to  facilitate 
is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person’s  progress;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a 
person’s  burdens.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
ea§e,  *ese,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ease,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  pain  or  anything  which  disquiets, 
disturbs,  or  annoys  the  body ;  to  relieve,  to  give 
relief  or  rest  to. 

“  We’ll  walk  afoot  awhile  and  ease  our  legs.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  solicitude ;  to 
relievo. 

“I  will  ease  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  burden  ;  to  lighten  of. 

“  Sing,  and  I’ll  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load.” 

Dryclen:  Virgil;  Eel.  ix.  91. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  make  easier  or  lighter. 

“Now  therefore  ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  servi¬ 
tude.” — 2  Chron.  x.  4. 

5.  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  alleviate,  to  allay. 

“He  speaks  of  such  medicines  as  procure  sleep,  and 
ease  pain.” — Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  render  less  difficult  or  more  practicable  ;  to 
facilitate. 

7.  To  relieve  or  release  from  pressure  or  restraint ; 
to  make  looser,  to  move  or  shift  slightly  ;  as,  to  ease 
a  nut  or  a  bar  in  machinery. 

8.  To  relieve  or  dismiss  from  an  office  or  post. 

“  He  is  sure 

To  be  eased  of  his  office.” 

Massinger:  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  2. 

9.  To  rob ;  as,  to  ease  a  person  of  his  purse. 
(Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  relief  or  ease. 

“  To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  relax  one’s  efforts  or  exertions. 

“  They  also  rowed  right  through  to  Iffley  without  eas¬ 
ing.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  (1)  Ease  her:  The  command  given  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  engines  of  a  steamer,  generally  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  order  to  “  stop  her.” 

(2)  To  ease  away  or  off : 

Naut. :  To  slacken  [a  rope]  gradually. 

(3)  To  ease  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  put  a  ship’s  helm  hard  a-lee,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  pitching  when  close-hauled. 

ea§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ease,  v.] 

*ea§'e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  ease,  and  ful(l).]  Full  of 
ease,  quiet,  or  repose ;  quiet,  peaceful. 

“  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 

That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 

Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  3. 

*ea§  e-ful-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  easeful ;  -ly.\  With 
ease  or  quiet ;  quietly,  peacefully. 

*ea§  e-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  easeful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  full  of  ease,  quiet,  or 
repose ;  peacefulness. 

ea§  -?1,  s.  [Dut.  ezel;  Ger.  esel=(  1),  a  little  ass, 
an  ass ;  (2)  an  easel.] 

Painting:  A  wooden  frame  for  supporting  a  pict¬ 
ure  during  its  execution. 

“He  runs  to  his  easel  at  sunrise,  and  sits  before  it, 
caressing  his  picture,  all  day  till  nightfall.”  Thackeray : 
Newcomes,  ii.  117. 

*i  Painter's  easel:  [Easel-animalcule.] 

easel-animalcule,  s. 

Zodl.:  What  was  once  believed  to  be  a  genuine 
genus  of  animals,  and  was  called  Pluteus,  but  is 
now  proved  to  be  only  the  larval  form  of.  some 
echinoderms.  It  is  called  also  in  English  Painter  s 
easel. 

easel-picture,  s.  A  term  employed  to  designate 
a  picture  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  to  render  it 
portable.  ( Fairholt .) 

ea§  -el,  *eas-sel,  adv.  [A.  S.  east  dcel= the  east¬ 
ern  portion  or  side.]  Eastward,  toward  the  east. 

“Oh,  man,  ye  should  hae  hadden  easel  to  Kippletrin- 
gan.”— Scoff;  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i.  _ _ 


*ea§e-less,  a.  [Eng.  ease;  -less.]  Wanting  or 
destitute  of  ease  or  quiet ;  uneasy. 

“  Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live, 

Or  that  my  easeless  thoughts  may  sleep  and  rest.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  264. 

ea§  e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ease;  -m^nt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  easing,  relieving,  or  making  lighter; 
alleviation,  mitigation. 

“  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or  ease- 
ment  of  our  afflictions.” — Barrow:  Sermon,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  x. 

*2.  An  advantage,  convenience,  or  assistance ;  a 
relief,  an  accommodation. 

“He  has'the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  :,nd  some 
other  easements.” — Swift. 

II.  Law:  A  liberty,  advantage,  or  privilege,  with¬ 
out  profit,  which  one  proprietor  has  in  or  through 
the  estate  of  another,  distinct  from  the  ownership 
ff  the  soil ;  as,  a  right  of  way,  a  water-course,  <fcc. 

ea§  -er,  s.  [Eng.  eas(e) ;  - er .]  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  ease,  quiet,  or  relief.  ( Trench :  On 
some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18.) 

ea§'-I-ly,  *eas-e-ly,  *es-i-ly,  *es-y-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  easy;  - ly .] 

1.  Without  pain,  trouble,  annoyance,  or  anxiety; 
quietly,  tranquilly  ;  in  ease  or  quiet. 

“Instead  of  passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  re¬ 
solve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserable  as  you  can.” — 
Temple. 

2.  Smoothly,  quietly,  gently ;  without  discord  or 
disturbance. 

3.  Smoothly,  evenly ;  without  jolting  or  shaking ; 
as,  A  carriage  runs  easily. 

“He  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

4.  With  ease  or  facility  ;  without  difficulty. 

“  Sounds  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance  ;  but  they 
require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their  transmission 
is  easily  stopped.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

5.  Without  great  exertion  or  sacrifice  of  labor  or 
expense. 

“From  that  point  they  took  matters  more  easily.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  With  readiness  or  willingness ;  readily,  without 
reluctance. 

“I  can  easily  resign  to  others  the  praise  of  your  illustri¬ 
ous  family.” — Dryden:  State  of  Innocence  (Dedic.). 

7.  Commodiously,  comfortably;  as,  A  coat  fits 
easily. 

ea§'-I-ness,  *es-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  easy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  at  ease;  rest, 
tranquillity,  comfort,  ease;  freedom  from  pain,  an¬ 
noyance,  or  anxiety. 

“  I  think  the  reason  I  have  assigned  hath  a  great  interest 
in  that  rest  and  easiness  we  enjoy  when  asleep.” — Ray:  On 
the  Creation. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  imparting  or  affording 
ease  or  comfort. 

3.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  or  formality. 
“  Abstruse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  express 

With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness.” 

Roscommon:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Freedom  from  difficulty ;  ease,  facility. 

‘‘Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms.” — Tillotson. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  anything  which 
might  cause  difficulty;  freedom  from  hardness  or 
severity. 

“The  very  easiness  of  his  terms  will  be  one  of  the  black¬ 
est  aggravations  of  our  baseness  and  inexcusable  guilt.” 
— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

6.  Willingness,  readiness;  a  freedom  from  reluct¬ 
ance  or  indisposition. 

“  Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness; 
save  his  life,  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your  own.’ 

— South. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  easiness  and  ease, 
see  Ease,  s. 

ea§'-ing  (1),  *eas-in,  s.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S. 

efese—e aves  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  eaves  or  projecting  lower  edge  of  a  roof. 

2.  The  part  of  a  stack  where  it  begins  to  taper. 

easing-gang,  s.  A  course  of  sheaves  in  a  stack, 
projecting  at  the  easing  to  keep  the  rain  from 
getting  in. 

ea§'-Ing  (2),  *es-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &-s.  [Ease,  d.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  easy,  lightening, 
or  slackening ;  easement. 

eas  -sel,  eas-sil,  adv.  [Easel,  adv.] 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -Man  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


east,  *eest,  *est,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  ,A.  S.  edst=va. 
the  east;  cogn-  with  Icel.  austr ;  Dan  Ost;  Dut. 
oost ,  Sw.  bstan;  Ger.  osten= the  east; La t.  aurora— 
dawn,  the  east;  Gr.  eds=dawn;  Sansc.  ushas,  from, 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  uro= to  burn;  Fr.  est :  Sp. 
este.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Toward  the  rising  sun,  or  toward  that  point 
where  the  sun  rises  when  in  the  equinoctial. 

“  From  the  west  border  unto  the  east  border.” — Exodus 
xlv.  7. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east. 

“  The  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land.” — Exo¬ 
dus  x.  13. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  portion  of  the  horizon  at  or  toward  the 
point  in  the  heavens  described  under  II. 

2.  Asia,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe.  The 
name,  which  is  a  vague  one,  is  continually  applied 
to  India,  China,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c.,  while  in  the 
expression  “  the  Eastern  Question,”  Turkey,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  in  Europe,  is  specially  meant. 

II.  Astron.:  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points;  a 
point  toward  the  sunrise,  midway  between  the 
North  and  South  poles  of  the  heavens,  and  in  which 
the  sun  appears  to  rise  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes. 

C.  As  adv.:  In  an  easterly  direction;  toward  the. 
east ;  eastward. 

If  Empire  of  the  East:  The  empire  founded  in  A„ 
D.  395  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  divided  the- 
whole  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  two  parts,  the- 
Eastern  and  the  Western,  between  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  capital  of  the  Empire- 
of  the  East  was  Constantinople,  that  of  the  Empire- 
of  the  West  Rome. 

East  India,  s.  &  a. 

Geog.:  A  term  rarely  used  except  in  compounds.. 
(See  those  which  follow.) 

East  India  Company : 

Hist.:  In  its  original  form  “The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies ;  ”  so  the  Company  is  described  in  its 
charter,  dated  December  31,  1600.  Afterward,  on 
July  22  1702,  “The  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.”  In  1749  the  Company 
plunged  into  the  native  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
commenced  a  career  of  conquest  which  placed 
nearly  the  whole  of  lndm  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  under  the  British  rule.  Ttie  victory  of  Clive, 
at  Plassy  (June  23  1757),  over  Suraj-u  Dowla,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

The  rise  of  such  power  excited  in  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  desire  to  reduce  it  under  their  control ; 
and  when  as  early  as  1769  the  Company  wished  the 
loan  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  the 
ministry  in  granting  their  request  intimated  their 
intention  of  vesting  in  the  Admiral  powers  to  treat 
independently  on  all  maritime  affairs.  In  1773  the 
Home  Government  claimed  that  the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  Company  should  be  transferred 
after  six  years’  grace  to  the  Crown,  and  change 
made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Company,  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Judicature  being  also  appointed  in 
India.  Pitt’s  Act  (1784)  established  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  over  the  directors,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  latter  body.  [Control.] 
The  Company’s  charter  was  renewed  with  a  few 
changes  in  1793 ;  subsequently  at  intervals  of  twenty 
years.  In  1813  they  lost  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  retaining  that  of  China.  This  last  was  taken 
away  in  1833.  The  next  renewal  that  of  1853,  was 
the  last  that  took  place.  The  Indian  mutinies  of 
1857, 1858,  having  discredited  the  Company’s  admin¬ 
istration,  its  political  government  was  brought  to 
an  end  on  August  13  1858. 

On  November  1, 1858,  a  proclamation  made  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  herself  as¬ 
sumed  the  government  of  India.  Finally  the  East 
India  Stock  Redemption  Act,  passed  on  May  13, 
1873,  but  not  operative  till  June  1, 1874,  at  the  latter 
date,  dissolved  the  Company  itself,  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  had  had  such  a  brilliant  but  checkered 
career  ceased  to  exist. 

East  India  fly: 

Pharm.:  An  East  Indian  species  of  Cantharis  or 
blister  beetle,  larger  and  more  powerful  in  its 
action  than  the  ordinary  Spanish  fly  (q.  v.). 

East  Indies,  s.  pi. 

Geog.:  India,  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and  the 
islands  of  the  adjacent  archipelago  stopping  in 
the  one  direction  short  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  in  the  other  before  reaching  New  Guinea. 

East-Insular,  a. 

Geog. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago. 

east-wind,  s.  A  wind  from  the  East.  According 
to  the  geographical  location  of  the  country  over 
which  it  blows  it  has  a  good  or  evil  reputation. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L. 


east 
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eastward 


Thus,  it  nas  not  a  good  reputation  -with  the 
British,  being  justly  deemed  cold,  dry,  unpleasant 
to  the  sensations,  and  in  extreme  cases  detrimental 
to  vegetation  these  characteristics  do  not  inhere 
in.  the  east-wind  as  such,  but  depend,  as  before 
said,  on  the  geographical  situation  of  Britain.  It 
often  comes  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  that 
when  they  are  frozen,  hence  it  is  cold ;  of  sea  it  has 
had  to  traverse  only  the  narrow  Baltic,  and  is 
therefore  dry.  In  Egypt  it  had  also  a  had  reputa¬ 
tion:  thus  we  read  of  “seven  thin  ears”  of  corn 
“  blasted  with  the  east-wind.”  (Gen.  xli.  6.)  The 
reason  was  that  it  came  dry  and  fiery  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  A  projecting 
portion  of  Arabia  between  Palestine  and  Meso¬ 
potamia  made  the  east-wind  detrimental  also  to 
the  former  country ;  hence  it  is  said  in  Ezek.  xix.  12, 
“  the  east-wind  drieth  up  her  fruit.” 

feast,  v.  i.  [East,  a.]  To  move  toward  the  east ; 
to  veer  from  the  north  or  south  toward  the  east ;  to 
orientate. 

eas  -ter,  *ees-ter,  *es-ter,  *es-tere,  *ies-tre, 

*aes-tre,  s.  [A.  S.  easter,  eastran,  eastron=the 
paschal  feast.  Easter;  Dut.  ooster;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ostern;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ostra,  ostaro.  From  A.  S.  Eastre; 
O.  H.  Ger.  Ostara= a  goddess  worshiped  by  the 
Teutonic  family  of  mankind.  She  was  patroness  of 
light  and  spring.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  <t  Ch.  Hist. :  The  appellation  given,  with 
some  small  variation  in  the  several  languages  and 
dialects,  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  descent,  to  the 
-festival  kept  in  commemoration  of  our  Savior’s 
resurrection.  [Festival.]  The  Latin  nations 
called  the  same  feast  by  words  derived  from  Lat. 
Pascha ;  Gr.  Pascha ;  and  remotely  from  the  He¬ 
brew  Pesachh,  meaning  the  Passover,  whence  the 
French  Paque  (O.  Fr.  Pask  and  Pasque)  j  in  Span¬ 
ish,  Pascua ;  in  Port.  Pascos ;  and  in  Italian 
Pasqua.  From  the  same  source,  also,  the  word 
Pasche  has  been  introduced  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus 
no  distinctively  Christian  name  exists  for  the  Res¬ 
urrection  festival,  one  of  the  two  being  of  ethnic 
and  the  other  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  infinite  importance  attached  to  the  rising  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead  appears  in  this  respect,  that 
-the  day — the  firstdayofthe  week — appointed  to  com¬ 
memorate  it  superseded  the  keeping  of  another  one 
— Saturday — designed  to  call  to  mind  the  Creator’s 
“  rest  ”  after  he  had  brought  the  worlds  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Every  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  from 
■the  first  what  may  be  called  a  Resurrection  Festi¬ 
val;  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  resurrection 
must  have  been  peculiarly  sacred,  though  the  year 
A.  D.  68,  or  thereabout,  has  been  named  as  the  time 
of  the  formal  institution  of  Easter. 

In  the  second  century  a  dispute  as  to  the  time  of 
-the  observance  arose  between  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  and  those  of  the  West.  The  Asiatics, 
who  said  that  they  followed  the  example  of  John 
and  Philip,  held  their  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews— viz.,  the  14th  day  or  full  moon  of  the 
month  Nisan.  or  Abib.  The  third  day  thereafter 
-they  kept  the  Resurrection  festival.  The  Christians 
of  the  West,  with  most  others,  alleging  that  they 
followed  Peter  and  Paul,  kept  the  Paschal  feast  on 
Saturday,  and  Easter  the  Sunday  following.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  Eastern  practice  were  excom¬ 
municated  for  it  by  Yictor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
■finally  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  A.  D.  325,  established 
uniformity  by  making  the  Western  method  the  rule 
for  all  Christendom.  The  old  British,  i.  e.,  Celtic, 
church  went  with  the  East  in  this  controversy,  as 
if  the  first  missionaries  had  come  from  that  quarter, 
and  did  not  accept  the  Western  view  till  about 
AD.  664. 

The  Jewish  months  being  lunar,  and  the  months 
of  our  own  calendar— neither  lunar  nor  in  any  way 
astronomic — Easter  is  a  movable  festival.  “It  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March,  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day,  Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after.”  The  foregoing 
directions  for  calculating  Easter  were  copied  into 
■the  Episcopal  Prayer-book  from  the  Act  of  the 
English  Parliament  providing  for  the  change  from 
old  to  new  style.  They  are  faulty  in  two  respects. 
They  substitute  the  full  moon  for  the  14th  day  of  the 
Jewish  month  Abib,  and  the  moon  of  the  heaven  for 
the  calendar  moon.  Easter  may  be  as  early  as 
March  22,  and  as  late  as  April  25.  For  the  method 
of  calculating  it  for  any  individual  year,  see  the 
Episcopal  Prayer-book.  Easter  regulates  all  the 
-other  movable  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

B.  Asadj.:  Occurring  at  Easter;  appropriate  to 
Easter  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining,  or  relating 
to,  or  connected  with  that  festival. 

Easter-eggs,  s.pl. 

Archaeol. :  Eggs  boiled  hard,  stained  red  or  some 
other  color,  and  in  some  cases  even  gilded,  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  Savior’s  resurrection.  In  France,  and,  to 
.a  less  extent,  in  England,  Easter-eggs  (or  rather 
egg-shaped  structures  either  of  card  or  sugar) ,  are 


used  as  a  means  of  sending  presents  to  one’s  friends. 
In  Italy,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  other  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  and  wherever  the  Greek  Church  exists,  the 
custom  still  survives.  The  practice  seems  to  be  of 
pre-Christian  origin,.  and.  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  New  Year  when  that  was  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  vernal  equinox. 

Easter-gift,  subst.  A  gift  presented  at  Easter; 
Easter-due. 

Easter  Monday,  s. 

Calendar:  The  day  after  Easter  Sunday. 

Easter-offerings,  s.  pi.  Easter  dues  transmuted 
into  voluntary  gifts.  [Easter  Dues.] 

*Easter- sermons,  s.  pi.  Sermons  supposed  to  be 
suitable  for  delivery  at  Easter.  Strange  to  tell, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  were  replete  with 
ludicrous  stories  and  jests,  designed  to  provoke 
“  Easter  laughter.” 

Easter-tide,  s.  The  season  of  Easter. 

Eas  -ter-ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  east;  -er;  -ling.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  given  to  a  native  of  any  country 
lying  to  the  east  of  another;  a  neighbor  on  the 
east.  ( Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63.) 

2.  Spec. :  A  trader  or  native  of  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  other  countries  about  the  Baltic. 

“Certain  merchants  of  Norwaie,  I )en marke,  and  of 
others  those  parties,  called  Ostomanni,  or  (as  in  our  vul¬ 
gar  language  we  tearme  them)  Easterlings.” — Holinshed: 
Hist,  of  Ireland  (an.  430). 

3.  A  piece  of  English  money  coined  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  [Steeling.] 

4.  A  species  of  water-fowl. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  money  of  Hie 
Easterlings,  or  North  German  traders. 

eas  -ter-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  east;  -er;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Situated  or  lying  toward  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  east. 

“These  rive  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly,  southerly, 
and  westerly  parts  of  England.” — Graunt:  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality. 

2.  Moving  or  directed  toward  the  east:  as,  an 
easterly  current,  to  move  in  an  easterly  direction. 

3.  Looking  toward  the  east. 

“Water  he  chuses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or  smell, 
drawn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  exposition.” — Ar- 
buthnot. 

4.  Coming  from  the  east,  or  parts  lying  toward  the 
east. 

“  When  the  easterly  winds  or  breezes  are  kept  off  by 
some  high  mountains  from  the  valleys,  whereby  the  air, 
wanting  motion,  doth  become  exceedingly  unhealthful.” 
— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east ;  in  the  east. 

“The  winter  winds  still  easterly  do  keep.” 

Drayton:  On  his  Lady  not  coming  to  London. 

eas'-tern,  *eas-terne,  a.  [A.  S.  edsterne.] 

1.  Situated  or  lying  in  the  east ;  oriental. 

2.  Lying  or  being  toward  the  east ;  easterly. 

“The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices.” — 

Addison. 

3.  Going  eastward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east. 

“A  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method  in  either  her  east¬ 
ern  or  western  voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  distant  sailings 
from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude.” — Addison. 

4.  Looking  toward  the  east. 

“Th’  angel  caught 

Our  ling’ ring  parents,  and  to  th’  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  637-39. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  east  or  the  empire  of  the  east. 

“  The  easterne  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace.” 

Stirling.-  Doomesday,  Ninth  Hour. 

Eastern  church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Greek  Church  which 
formerly  had  its  chief  seat  at  Constantinople,  and 
for  its  chief  ruler  the  Patriarch  of  that  capital,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Western  Church  which  had 
its  metropolis  at  Rome  and  was  ruled  by  the  Papacy. 

Eastern  Empire,  s. 

Hist. :  The  Empire  which  had  its  metropolis  at 
Constantinople,  as  distingrJLshed  from  the  Western 
one  which  had  its  capital  a  Rome.  The  name  did  not 
begin  with  the  building  of  Constantinople  ;  it  arose 
when,  in  A.  D.  394,  Yalentinian,  himself  ruling  at 
the  capital  just  mentioned,  made  his  brother 
Yalens  Emperor  of  the  West.  It  came  still  more 
into  use  when  the  final  separation  between  the  East 
and  the  West  took  place  in  A.  D.  395.  The  Eastern 
Empire  is  held  to  have  continued  tilLA.  D.  1453, 
when  its  chief  city  was  captured  by  the  Turks  and 
became  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Lower  Empire,  implying  that  it  was  later  in 
time  than  its  more  celebrated  predecessor,  to 
which,  however,  the  name  Higher  is  not  appHed. 


Eastern  hemisphere,  s.  The  Old  World  fq.  v.). 

Eastern  question,  s. 

Politics  dt  Hist. :  The  question  as  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  political  power  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Asiatic  continent.  The  vast  relative  extent  of  the 
Russian  Empire  on  the  map  of  Europe,  or  of  the 
World,  and  the  knowledge  that  for  smne  genera¬ 
tions  back  it  has  steadily  increased,  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  liberties  ol  Europe  and  mankind 
are  endangered  by  the  preponderance  of  the  power 
just  mentioned,  with  its  semi-barbarous  hordes. 
The  majority  of  minds,  at  least  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  Italy,  answer  that  some  danger  does 
exist,  and  with  them  the  “Eastern  Question”  is 
simply  this :  How  is  the  further  progress  of  Russia 
toward  Southern  and  'Western  Europe,  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  toward  India  in  the  other,  to  be  most 
effectively  resisted?  Of  old,  the  stereotyped  answer 
to  the  inquiry  was,  By  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  support  of_  this  view 
the  Crimean  war  was  carried  on  from  185  to  1856. 
both  the  great  parties  in  France  and  England  con¬ 
curring  as  to  its  necessity,  the  only  dissentients 
being  a  small  minority  of  the  British  people  led, 
however,  by  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and 
others. 

By  the  time  the  next  Russo-Turkish  war,  that  of 
1877-78,  took  place,  many  of  the  former  Turkish 
allies  had  begun  to  entertain  .  serious  'doubt 
whether  the  Crimean  war  had  been  just,  and 
whether  it  had  gained  any  lasting  advantage. 
Their  sympathies,  alienated  from  Turkey  by  what 
were  called  the  “  Bulgarian  atrocities  ”  [Atrocity], 
were  given  to  the  old  Christian  nationalities,  Ser¬ 
vians,  Greeks,  and  others,  held  down  bj  Turkey, 
and,  w’ithin  certain  limits,  to  Russia  as  advancing 
to  their  deliverance.  But  their  desire  is  that  the 
emancipated  Christians  shall  shake  off  Russian 
influence,  and,  prizing  their  personal  independence, 
maintain  it,  if  need  be,  against  the  great  Northern 
power,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  encourage 
the  Great  Powers  to  transfer  /Constantinople.  to 
their  keeping  if  the  domination  of  the  Turks  in  the 
latter  capital  should  come  to  an  end.  The ,  con- 
servativelparty,  on  the  contrary,  estimate  the  long 
oppressed  Christians?  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  less, 
and  the  Turks  more  highly  than  their  political 
rivals,  and  are  prepared  to  defend,  and,  if  need  be, 
repeat  the  policy  of  thdCrimean  war.  Acute  crises 
in  the  Eastern  Question  tend  to  recur  in  nearly 
periodical  cycles.  The  interval  of  peace  between 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828-29  and  that  of  1853-55, 
was  twenty-three  years  ;  that  between  1855  and  the 
war  of  1877-78  was  twenty-one. 

Eastern  Star,  Order  of  the,  s.  A  secret  soci¬ 
ety  composed  exclusively  of  Freemasons  in  good 
standing,  and  their  -wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters,  and  the  widows  of  Freemasons.  This 
order  originated  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1868, 
and  rapidly  extended  over  the  country.  In  1898  it 
had  attained  a  membership  of  64.000,  embracing  24 
grand  chapters  and  1,300  subordinate  chapters.  Its 
rites  and  services  are  conducted  with  all  the  impres¬ 
sive  secrecy  peculiar  to  Freemasonry.  A  five-pointed 
star,  between  whose  points  the  word  “  Fatal”  is  in¬ 
scribed,  is  the  badge  of  the  order.  Members  attain 
to  degrees,  aDd  certain  regalia  is  a  requirement. 
[WlMODAUSIS.] 

east  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  east ;  -ing.] 

Naut.  &  Surv. :  The  distance  eastward  from  a 
given  meridian  ;  the  distance  made  by  a  ship  to  the 
eastward. 

*east -land,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  east,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  east  country. 

“  Whiles  our  bread  would  be  too  loug  a-coming,  which 
made  some  of  the  eastland  soldiers  half-mutiny.” — 
Baillie:  Letters,  i.  176. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  eastern  part  or  countries  of 
Europe. 

*eas  -tie,  adv.  [Easel,  adv.]  To  the  eastward  of. 

east  -ling,  *east-lin,  a.  [A.  S.  edst-lang=  along 
the  coast.]  Easterly. 

"This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  84. 

east -lin§,  adv.  [Eastlixg.]  Toward  the  east ; 
eastward. 

“To  the  gait  she  got; 

Ay  hading  eastlins,  as  the  ground  did  fa’.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  58. 

east  -ward,  *est-ward,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  edste- 
weard.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
east ;  in  an  easterly  direction. 

“  Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among, 

Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  280,  281. 

B.  As  adj. :  Directed  or  extended  toward  the 
east ;  eastern. 

“The  eastward  extension  of  this  vast  tract  was  un¬ 
known.” — Marsden  ( Ogilvie ). 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
•or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rhle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw 
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gast  -ward?,  adv.  [Eastwaed.]  Toward  the 
east ;  eastward,  easterly. 

“  Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts  east¬ 
wards." — Marsden  ( Ogilvie ). 

ea§  -y,  *eas-ie,  *es-y,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ease;  -*/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Quiet,  at  ease,  at  rest ;  free  from  pain,  disturb¬ 
ance,  or  annoyance. 

2.  Not  causing  pain ;  not  attended  with  pain. 

“All  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too  easy." 

Shakesp.;  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3.  Free  from  anxiety  or  solicitude;  at  ease,  tran¬ 
quil. 

“And  you  beliere,  then,  that  his  mind  was  easy  f” 
Wordsworth :  The  Brothers. 

4.  Free  from  anything  which  would  cause  pain, 
disturbance,  or  discomfort. 

5.  Jn  comfortable  circumstances ;  well-to-do. 

“They  should  be  allowed  each  of  them  such  a  rent  as 

would  make  them  easy.” — Swift. 

6.  Sufficient  to  relieve  from  anxiety  or  solicitude ; 
freeing  from  labor  or  care. 

7.  Yielding  or  complying  easily  or  with  little 
resistance;  credulous. 

“  J uries  were  no  longer  so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the 
panic  which  had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

8.  Ready ;  not  unwilling ;  not  strict. 

“He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  «'Prol.)f  223. 

9.  Free  from  constraint,  stiffness,  or  formality; 
not  stiff  or  formal. 

“  His  manners  so  gracious  and  easy,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  love  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch-  viii. 

10.  Smooth,  flowing,  fluent ;  free  from  stiffness  or 
harshness. 

“  Praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham’s  strength  and  Waller’s  sweetness  join.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  360,  361. 

11.  Free  from  difficulty ;  not  difficult ;  not  requir¬ 
ing  great  labor,  exertion,  or  effort. 

“  How  much  it  is  in  everyone’s  power  to  make  resolu¬ 
tions  to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every 
one  to  try.” — Locke. 

12.  Not  causing  difficulty  or  trouble. 

“  The  whole  island  was  probably  cnt  into  several  easy 
ascents,  and  planted  with  variety  of  palaces.” — Addison: 
On  Italy. 

*13.  Easily  procured ;  hence  indifferent,  poor. 

“Wine  that  was  but  easie  aud  so-so.” — Vdall:  Apoph. 
of  Erasm  us,  p.  348. 

14.  Gentle,  moderate. 

15.  Well-fitting. 

II.  Comm.:  Not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
regards  money;  plentifully  supplied;  opposed  to 

tight. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  an  easy  manner;  without  exertion,  labor,  or 
trouble. 

2.  Without  troubling  one’s  self;  without  anxiety 
or  solicitude ;  as.  He  took  things  very  easy. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Boicing:  A  relaxation  of  effort;  a  diminution  of 

Speed. 

“  [He]  started  for  Baitsbite,  which  was  reached  with  the 
accustomed  easies." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  easy  and 
ready :  "  Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done  ; 
ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do :  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner, 
the  latter  to  the  person  :  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done, 
the  person  is  ready  to  do  it :  it  is  easy  to  make  pro¬ 
testations  of  friendship  in  the  ardor  of  the  moment ; 
but  every  one  is  not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when 
it  interferes  with  his  convenience  or  interest.  As 
epithets  both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agreeably 
to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms,  the  former 
Jenotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  obsta¬ 
cles  as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  the  latter 
an  exemption  from  such  as  lie  in  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  person :  hence  we  say  a  person  is 
easy  of  access  whose  situation,  rank,  employments, 
or  circumstances  do  not  prevent  him  from  admit¬ 
ting  others  to  his  presence  :  he  is  ready  to  hear  when 
he  himself  throws  no  obstacles  in  the  [way.  when 
he  lends  a  willing  ear  to  what  is  said.  So  likewise 
a  task  is  said  to  be  easy ;  a  person's  wit.  or  a  per¬ 
son' s  reply,  to  be  ready  :  a  young  man  who  has  birth 
and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplishments,  will  find  an 
easy  admittance  into  any  circle :  the  very  name  of  a 
favorite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  the 
works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed.  When  used  ad¬ 
verbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily  who,  from 
any  cause,  finds  a  thing  easy  to  be  comprehended : 
he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  temper  ready  to  par¬ 
don.”  (Crabb.-  Eng.  Synon.) 


*easy-borrowed,  a.  Assumed  with  ease;  coun¬ 
terfeited  with  the  appearance  of  naturalness. 

“  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  ” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii-  4, 

easy-chair,  s.  An  arm-chair  stuffed  and  padded 
for  resting  or  reclining  in. 

“Laugh  cud  shake  in  Rabelais’  easy-chair.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  22. 

easy-going,  adj.  Taking  things  in  an  easy 
manner. 


easy-hearted,  a.  Of  an  easy,  quiet  disposition. 
“  Thou  easy-hearted  thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  a^d  flowers.” — Wordsworth:  Farewell. 


easy-minded,  a.  Raving  an  easy,  willing  mind 
or  disposition. 


“  He,  on  his  part. 

Generous  and  easy-minded,  was  not  free.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


ea§ -y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [East,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  relax  one’s  efforts  or  exer¬ 
tions.  (Especially  in  rowing.) 

“They  .  .  .  were  not  easied  until  reaching  Tffley 
Lasher.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  relax  one’s  efforts  or  exertions. 


eat,  *eate,  *ete,  *eten,  v.  t.  <fc  i.  [A.  S.  etan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  eten:  I  cel.  eta;  Sw.  at  a :  Dan.  cede; 
Goth-  itan;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezzan ,  ezan;  51.  H.  Ger. 
ezzen ;  Ger.  essen;  Ir.  A  Gael,  ith;  Lat.  edo;  Gr. 
edo,  all = to  eat.] 

A.  Transitive: 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  chew  in  the  month  and  swallow  as  food. 
“Hors  and  houndes  thei  ete,  vnnethis  shaped  non.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  75. 

2.  To  devour,  to  destroy. 

“  Locusts  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  is  escaped 
from  the  hail.” — Exod.  x.  5. 


II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  corrode,  to  consume  away;  as,  Rust  eats 
away  iron ;  A  cancer  eats  away  the  flesh. 

“There  arises  a  necessity  of  keeping  the  surface  even, 
either  by  pressure  or  eating  medicines.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste. 

“Princes  overbold  have  eat  our  substance.” 

Tennyson:  Lotos  Eaters,  120. 
*3.  To  devour  or  consume  the  property  of. 

“  What  a  number  of  men  eat  Timon!” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  swallow  up. 

“  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

*5.  To  outlast. 

“Tour  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance.” — Shakesp .: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  £ 

*6.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

“Time’s  office  is  to  eat  up  errors.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  937. 

7.  To  wear  away,  as  with  care  or  anxiety. 

“  But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honored,  most  renowned. 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  TV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

*8.  To  enjoy ;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

“If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of 
the  land.” — Isaiah  i.  19. 


9.  To  take  back,  to  retract. 

“They  cannot  hold,  but  burst  out  those  words  which 
afterward  they  are  forced  to  eat." — Hakeicill:  On  Provi¬ 
dence. 


B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

2.  To  take  food ;  to  eat  a  meal ;  to  feed. 

“  He  that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  a  demonstration  that  it 
will  nourish  him  .  .  .  will  have  little  else  to  do  but  sit 
still  and  perish.” — Locke. 

3.  To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals. 

“  Ho  w  is  it  that  he  eateth  with  publicans  and  sinners  ?  ” — 
Mark  ii.  16. 

*4.  To  partake  of  as  food. 

“  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner!  ” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  8. 

5.  To  taste,  to  relish. 

“It  eats  dryly.” — Shakesp.:  AH's  Well,  i.  L 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  way  by  corrosion ;  to  corrode ;  to  gnaw 
or  wear  away ;  as,  Rust  eats  into  iron. 

“  Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.” — 1  Tim.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  cause  consumption  or  waste. 

“A  prince’s  court  eats  too  much  into  the  income  of  a 
poor  state.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  To  enter  into,  as  though  by  corrosion. 

“The  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  his  nature,  and 
eaten  into  his  very  essentials.” — South. 


eat,  8.  [A.  S.  The  act  of  eating :  thus  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  "  gude  to  the  eat  ”  when  it  is  grateful 
to  the  palate.  (Scotch.)  [Eat,  v.J 
eat  -a-ble,  a.  &.  s.  [Eng.  eat;  -able.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  That  mayor  can  be  eaten;  fit  to  be 
eaten ;  proper  for  food,  edible. 

‘  What  fish  can  any  shore  or  British  sea-town  show 
That’s  eatable  to  us,  that  it  doth  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thereon.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  e.  25. 

B .  As  subst. :  Anything  that  may  or  can  be  eaten. ; 
anything  fit  or  proper  for  food. 

“  If  yon  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage. 

Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  214,  215. 

Y  Eatable  birds'  nests: 

1.  Lit. :  The  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow,  Collo- 
calia  esculent  a. 

2.  Gelidium,  a  genus  of  Algals. 

eat  -age  fage  as  Igj,  s.  [Eng.  eat;  -ageA  Food 
for  horses  and  cattle  from  the  aftermath.  [Eddish.] 
“  Lammas!  and — that  is,  grass  land  the  right  of  mowing 
the  meadows  of  which  belongs  to  one  person  and  the  eat. 
age  to  another.” — Sotes  and  Queries,  Dec.  30,  1880,  p.  548. 
*eatche,  s.  [Adze.]  An  adze  or  addice. 

“  Ony  man  that  has  said  to  ye,  I  am  no  gratefu’  for  the 
situation  of  Qneen’s  cooper,  let  me  hae  a  whample  at  him 
wi’  mine  eatche — that’s  a’.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
eh.  xxv. 

eat  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [FLat,  r.] 
eat  -er,  s.  [Eng.  eat;  -er.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  eats. 

“A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats.”— 
Shakesp. Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  food;  as,  He  i3  a  poor 
eater. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  corrosive. 

2.  A  devourer,  a  destroyer. 

“An  eater  of  youth.” — Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  927. 

3.  A  footman,  a  lackey. 

“Bar  the  door!  where  are  all  my  eaters  f” — Ben  Jonsotn 

'tpiccene,  iii.  2. 

*eath,  *ethe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  eath .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Easy,  not  difficult. 

“  Where  ease  abounds  yt’s  eath  to  doe  amis.” 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  LL  iii  43. 

B.  As  adv.:  Easily,  readily. 

“Who  hath  the  world  not  tryed. 

From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd1  s  Tale,  404. 

eat'-Ing,  *eat-inge,  *eat-yng,  *et-ing,*etynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.  Sc  s.  [Eat,  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  partaking  of  food. 

“Every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall  make  job 

count  forthe  lamb.” — Exodus  xiL  4. 

eating-house,  *.  A  house  where  food  is  sold 
•eady  dressed. 

“A  hungry  traveler  stept  into  an  eating-house  for  a 
dinner.” — V  Estrange. 

eating- room,  s.  A  dining-room, 
eau  (pron.  Oj,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aqua— water.] 
W  ater ;  used  in  composition  to  designate  various 
spirituous  waters,  and  especially  perfumes. 

eau-creole,  s.  A  Kquor  distilled  in  Martinique 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Mammee  apple,  Mammea 
americana.  with  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  very  highly 
esteemed. 

eau-de-Cologne,  s. 

Phar. :  A  scent  consisting  of  a  solution  of  volatile 
oils  in  alcohoL  The  composition  of  the  mixture  of 
the  oils  varies,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  those 
extracted  from  the  rind  and  the  flowers  of  species 
of  Citrus.  The  alcohol  must  be  free  from  fusel  oil, 
and  the  volatile  oils  pure  and  free  from  resin.  The 
solution  must  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  scents  so 
blended  that  no  individual  oil  can  be  detected, 
eau-de-javelle,  s. 

Phar. :  A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  NaCIO 
(Watts:  Dict.Chem.) 

eau- de-luce,  s. 

Phar.:  Aqua  luciae,  a  milky  mixture  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  with  alcohol  aud  ammonia.  It  is  used 
in  India  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents. 

eau-de-vie,  s.  Brandy;  specif,  the  less  perfectly 

purified  varieties,  the  best  being  called  Cognac 

(q.  v.). 

*eave,  V.  t.  [Eaves.]  To  shelter  as  under  eaves 
“  To  eave  from  rain  the  staring  rai.” 

Ward:  England’s  Reformation,  c.  L,  p.  102. 


Mil,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  =  L 
-ciam.  -tian  =  shun.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun..  -tious,  -cions,  -sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b$l,  d$L 
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eav.  *eve3S,  s.  [A.  S.  efese;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
ups;  Sw.  dial.  it]T.5= eaves ;  Goth,  ubizivo.— a  porch; 
A.  S.  efesian— to  clip,  shear,  shave.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Arch. :  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof  which 
projects  beyond  the  wall,  and  serves  to  throw  off 
the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof. 

“  The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  65. 

2.  Fig. :  The  eyelids,  the  eyelashes. 

“  Closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixvi. 

TT  The  word  is  a  singular  substantive,  but  the 
final  s  is  often  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the  plural 
whence  we  find  a  fictitious  singular  form,  cave. 

eaves-board,  eave-board,  s. 

Arch. :  A  feather-edge  board,  nailed  above  and 
across  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  to  tilt  up  the 
lower  edge  of  the  lowest  course  of  slates  so  that  the 
next  course  may  lie  flatly  upon  them. 

eaves-catch,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Eaves-board  (q.  v.). 

eaves-drip,  s. 

Old  Law :  An  ancient  custom  or  law  that  no  pro¬ 
prietor  was  allowed  to  build  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  boundary  of  his  land,  so  as  to  throw 
the  eaves-drop  or  drip  on  to  his  neighbor’s  land. 

eaves-drop,  s.  The  drip  or  water  which  drops 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

eaves-drop,  v.  i. 

1.  To  listen  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  in  order 
to  catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

“  Telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eaves¬ 
drop  in  disguises.” — Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  To  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  or 
overhearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

eaves-dropper.s. 

1.  One  who  listens  under  windows  in  order  to 
catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

“  Under  our  tents  I’ll  play  the  eaves-dropper.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  One  who  watches  for  opportunities  of  over¬ 
bearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

eaves-dropping,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [Eaves-drop,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  actor  practice  of  watching  for 
opportunities  of  overhearing  the  conversation  of 
others. 

eaves-lead,  s. 

Build. ;  A  leaden  gutter  inside  a  parapet. 

eaves-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  The  molding  immediately  below  the  eaves ; 
as  a  cornice. 

eaves-trough,  s.  A  trough,  usually  of  tinned 
iron,  suspended  beneath  the  eaves  to  catch  the  drip. 
It  is  held  by  a  strap  or  hanger,  which  may  have 
means  for  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  trough,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  required  fall  in  the  length  of  the 
eaves. 

*e-bap-tI-za-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=e:r=out,  and  Eng. 
baptiz(e);  -ation.]  A  cutting-off  from  the  benefits 
of  baptism. 

“  Trying  the  metal  and  temper  of  its  censures  by 
ebaptizations.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  19. 

ebb,  *ebbe,  s.  [A.  S.  e&6a=ebb,  ebban— to  ebb; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  eb,  et»be=ebb,  ebben— to  ebb;  Dan. 
ebbe;  Sw.  e66=ebb,  ebba= to  ebb.  From  the  same 
root  as  Even  (q.  v.).  (Sfceat.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide ;  the  return  of  the  tide¬ 
water  toward  the  sea. 

“After  an  ebbe  of  the  flode  euerilkon thei  found.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  106. 

2.  The  ebbing  tide ;  the  ebb-tide. 

“Cambridge  will  have  a  short  spin  on  the  ebb  today.” 

— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  flowing  or  falling  back;  decline,  failure, 
decay. 

“The  greatest  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  yet  painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  p^f- 
haps  sculpture  was  also  declining.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

2.  Slow  course. 

“  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple’s  drowsy  chime.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  24. 

ebb,  v.  i.  [Ebb,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  follow  back  toward  the  sea ;  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sea.  (Said  of  the  tide.) 

“The  sea  nowe  ebbeth  and  now  it  floweth.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 


2.  Fig.:  To  decline,  to  decay,  to  recede. 

“  Low  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  with  me.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  2. 

If  To  ebb  and  flow :  To  rise  and  fall,  to  increase 
and  decrease. 

“  Merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

ebb,  *ebbe,  a.  [Ebb,  s.] 

1.  Low,  not  deep,  shallow. 

“  The  water  there  is  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb.” — Hol¬ 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Not  deep  in  the  ground,  close  to  the  surface. 

“  The  roots  of  the  apple-tree,  olive,  and  cypresses  lie 
very  ebbe.” — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*ebb'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ebb;  -ness.]  Shallowness. 

“  Their  ebbness  would  never  take  up  his  depth.” — Ruth¬ 
erford:  Letters,  pt.  i.,  ep.  137. 

ebb'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Ebb,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  reflux  or  ebb  of  the  tide. 

“It  was  here  also  much  discoursed,  how  the  river  to 
some  had  had  its  flowings,  and  what  ebbings  it  has  had 
while  others  have  gone  over.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  decaying,  declining,  or  wasting  away. 

ebb  -tide,  s.  [Eng.  ebb,  and  tide.']  The  retiring 
tide ;  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

E-bel'-i-?tn§,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Ebel,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  archdeacon,  one  of  the  founders.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  revivalist  sect  which  arose  in  Ko- 
nigsberg,  Prussia,  about  A.  D.  1836,  the  Archdeacon 
Ebel  and  Dr.  Diestel  being  its  leaders.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  spiritual  marriage.  In  1839  sentence  was 
passed  against  their  leaders,  who.  were  charged 
with  unsound  doctrine  and  impure  lives,  but  it  was 
removed  in  1842.  Their  enemies  called  the  sect 
Muckers,  i.  e.,  in  German,  Hypocrites.  ( Hepworth 
Dixon,  &c.) 

eb-en-a-$e-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  ebenus;  Gr.  ebenos= 
the  ebony-tree  ( Diospyros  ebenum),  ebony,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ebenads.  An  order  .of  plants,  alliance  Gen- 
tianales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  without 
milk  and  with  heavy  wood.  The  leaves,  which  are 
entire  and  coriaceous,  are  alternate;  stipules  0; 
inflorescence  axillary ;  flowers  with  the  sexes  sepa¬ 
rate  or  occasionally  hermaphrodite ;  calyx  in  three 
to  seven  divisions;  persistent  corolla,  monopetal- 
ous,  hypogynous,  deciduous,  its  limb  with  three  to 
seven  divisions ;  stamens  twice  or  sometimes  four 
times  as  many,  rarely  the  same  number  as  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla ;  stigma  simple,  sessile,  radiat¬ 
ing  ovary  sessile,  with  several  cells,  each  having 
one  or  two  pendulous  ovules;  fruit  round,  fleshy, 
sometimes  by  abortion  few  seeded.  The  species 
come  from  India  and  the  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ; 
a  few  are  found  as  far  north  as  Switzerland.  In 
1845  Lindley  enumerated  nine  genera,  and  estimated 
the  known  species  at  160.  They  are  known  by  the 
hardness  of  their  timber,  called  ebony  and  iron- 
wood  (q.  v.).  The  unripe  fruit  is  very  sour.  There 
is  no  genus  Ebenum,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
is  Diospyros  (q.  v.). 

e-be'-nad§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  eben{us),  and  Eng.,  &c., 
pi.  suff.  -ads.]  [Ebenaceaj.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Ebenaceee  (q.  v.). 

*eb-en'-e-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  ebenus  =  ebony.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ebony ;  of  the  color  of  ebony. 

E-bI'-on-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some 
derive  it  from  a  person  called  Ebion,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  founder  or  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
others  consider  it  to  be  the  Hebrew  ebionim  =  poor 
people.  Why  they  were  so  called  is  not  known.] 

Ecclesiol.  (&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  consisting 
of  those  Jewish  converts  who  considered  the  Mosaic 
law  as  still  binding.  In  the  first  century  they  were 
in  communion  with  their  fellow  Cbjistians,  whether 
these  were  more  liberal-minded  jews  or  converts 
from  some  Gentile  faith.  In  the  second  century 
they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  rest  of 
the  church  and  formed  a  sect  called  Nazarenes  or 
Ebiomtes.  Then  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites 
became  distinct  sects,  thelatter  being  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  two,  they  believing  Jesus  to  have  been 
a  mere  man.  They  admitted,  however,  that  He  was 
an  ambassador  from  Grod,  and  Himself  possessed  of 
Divine  power.  They  not  merely  observed  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law,  but  superadded  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees.  They  limited  the  number  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  to  twelve,  to  leave  no  room  for  St.  Paul,  to 
whom  they  felt  antipathy  for  having  refused  to  im¬ 
pose  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  upon  the  Gentile 
churches.  ( Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.) 


eb -la-nine,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  crystalline  spirit,  obtained 
from  crude  pyroxylic  spirit.  [Pyroxanthine.  J 

eb  -lis,  ib  -lees,  s.  [Arab,  iblis,  ablis.  ( Cata - 
faqo.)  The  Musselmans  regard  it  as  meaning  prop¬ 
erly  a  being  who  despairs  of  God’s  mercy.] 

Muhammedan  Theol. :  The  Prince  of  Darkness, 
the  Devil  or  Satan  of  the  Musselmans. 

“  And  from  its  torments  ’scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis’  throne.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

e’-boe,  s.  &  a.  [A  West  Indian  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ethnol.:  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  by 
planters  and  others,  to  the  slaves  brought  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  were  a  sickly,  despondent 
race. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Eboes  or  their 
country. 


eboe-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Dipterix .  eboensis,  a  large  tree  with  heavy 
timber  growing  in  the  Mosquito  country  in  Central 
America.  The  natives  use  the  oil  for  anointing 
their  hair. 

e-bol-I’-tion,  s.  [Probably  a  corrupt,  of  ebulli¬ 
tion.]  A  particular  method  of  smoking.  .  Gifford 
says:  “I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  term,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Jon- 
son.  From  the  expression  itself  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  meant  a  forcible  and  rapid  ejection  of  the 
smoke.”  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  a  method 
of  expelling  the  smoke  in  balls  or  rings — a  feat  much 
affected  by  veteran  smokers — is  meant. 

“The  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  eboli- 
tion.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iii.  L 

eb'-on,  a.  &  s.  [Ebony.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  ebony;  made  of  ebony. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  ebony  ;  ebony-colored,  black. 

“  Ebon  locks 

As  glossy  as  a  heron’s  wing.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ebony. 

“To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  a  pen  of  ebon  and  the  night.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

eb  -on-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ebon{y) ;  -ist.]  A  worker  in 
ebony. 

eb  -Sn-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  ebon{y) ;  -ite.]  Mr.  Good¬ 
year’s  name  for  what  is  generally  known  as  hard 
rubber.  It  is  a  vulcanite  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  sulphur  and  certain  added  ingredients.  The 
proportion  of  sulphur  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  per 
cent.,  and  to  this  may  be  added  certain  amounts  of 
shellac,  gutta-percha,  sulphates  of  zinc,  antimony, 
or  copper.  It  is  used  of  many  colors,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  above  list  of  ingredients,  and  of 
hardness  and  consequent  facility  for  taking  polish. 
The  compound,  despite  its  name,  may  resemble 
horn,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  &c.  It  is  also  called  Vul¬ 
canite  (q.  v.). 

eb  -on-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng .  ebon(y) ; -ize.]  To  make 
of  the  color  of  ebony ;  to  make  black. 

*eb'-on-Ized,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Ebonize.] 

eb-on-y,  *eb'-on-Ie,  *ebon,  *ebene,  s.  &  a. 

tFr.  6bbne ;  Prov.  eba;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  ebano; 
jat.  ebenus ;  Gr.  ebenos ;  Pers.,  Arab.  &  Hind,  abnoos, 
abnus,  all  from  Heb.  habhenim,  habni= stony;  eben 
=  a  stone,  with  reference  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood.] 

A.  As  substantive: 


1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  <£c.:  The  wood  of  various 
species  of  Diospyros,  especially  Diospyros  ebenus, 
D.  ebenaster,  D.  melanoxylon ,  D.  mabalo,  D.  tomen- 
tosa,  and  D.  roylei.  {Lindley.)  Ebony  is  noted  for 
its  solidity  and  for  its  black  color.  It  is  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  exceedingly  durable.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  mosaic  work  and  inlayings. 

2.  Scripture :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
habhenim.  The  translation  is  probably  correct. 
[Etym.] 


“  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants  .  .  .  they 

brought  thee  for  presents  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.” _ 

Ezek.  xxvii.  15. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  wood 
called  ebony. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  one  of  the  trees  which  fur¬ 
nish  it. 

If  American  Ebony  :  Brya  ( Amerimnum )  ebenus. 
by  Paxton  called  Wheeleria  ebenus. 


ebony-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Diospyros  ebenus.  It  is  a  large  tree  growing 
in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  &c.  [Dxos- 

PYROS.] 
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„  e-bou  le-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  gbouler=to  fall 
down.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  falling  down  or  crumbling  away  of 
the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  fall  or  slip  of  rock  in  a  mount¬ 
ainous  district. 

e-brac-te-ate,  e-brac-te-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  e=ea; 
=out,  away,  and  Eng.  bracteate,  bracteated .] 

Bot. :  Deprived  of  bracts. 

“  Giving  rise  to  the  ebracteated  inflorescences  of  Cru- 
ciferae  and  some  Boraginacese.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  345. 

e-brac-te-6-late,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
bracteola=&  thin  leaf  of  gold.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  bracteoles,  not  having  small 
or  secondary  bracts. 

*e-bra-ike,  e-brayk,  a.  [Lat.  ebraicus.]  He¬ 
brew. 

“That  kept  the  pepul  Ebrayk  fro  her  drenchyng.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,909. 

e-bri'-et-jf,  s.  [Fr.  EbriEtE,  from  Lat.  ebrietas, 
from  drunk.]  Drunkenness;  intoxication 

by  strong  spirituous  liquors. 

“’Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man/’ 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  459-61. 

e-brll'-lade,  s.  [Fr.] 

ManEge :  A  check  of  the  bridle  which  a  horseman 
gives  a  horse,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  refuses 
to  turn. 

e-bri-os-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ebriositas,  from  ebriosus 
=sottish,  drunk.]  Habitual  drunkenness ;  an  ad¬ 
dictedness  to  strong  drink ;  sottishness. 

“That  religion  which  excuseth  Noah  in  surprisal, 
will  neither  acquit  ebriosity  nor  ebriety  in  their  in¬ 
tended  perversion.’’  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxi. 

*e  -brl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ebrius.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated. 

“  They  found  at  the  door  an  ebrious  Irish  lad.” — Mor¬ 
timer  Collins:  From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  strong  drink ;  sottish. 

3.  Intoxicating. 

“  ’Twas  no  ebrious  fluid.” — Mortimer  Collins:  Blacksmith 
and  Scholar,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

*e-bul  -ll-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  ebullio— to  bubble  up.] 
[Ebullition.]  To  boil  or  bubble  up ;  to  burst  out, 
to  overflow. 

“  Whence  this  29  play-oppugning  argument  will  ebulli - 
ate." — Prynne:  1  Histrio-mastix,  vi.,  3. 

e-bul  -11-enje,  *e-bul'-ll-en-$3f,  s.  [Lat.  ebul- 
Kens,  pr.  par.  of  ebullio=to  bubble  up.]  [Ebulli¬ 
tion.]  A  boiling  over;  a  bursting  up  or  forth;  an 
overflow. 

“  The  natural  and  enthusiastic  fervor  of  men’s  spirits, 
and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fancy.” — Cudworth:  Sermons, 
p.  93. 

e-bul’-ll-ent,  a.  [Latin  ebulliens,  pr.  par.  of 
ebullio.']  Boiling  over ;  bursting  forth  or  up  ;  over¬ 
flowing. 

“  They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  1,320. 

e-bul  -ll-o-scope,  s.  [Latin  ebullio—  to  bubble 
up,  and  Gr.  skopeo— to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  strength  of  a  liquid  by 
ascertaining  its  boiling-point. 

e-bul-ll  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  Ebullition;  Lat.  ebullitio, 
from  ebullio=to  bubble  up:  e=ex— out,  and  bullio 
=to  boil,  to  bubble ;  bulla— a.  bubble ;  Sp.  ebulicion; 
Ital.  ebullizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  boiling ;  the  condition  into  which 
a  liquid  is  thrown  by  the  application  of  heat,  which 
causes  an  agitation  or  bubbling,  arising  from  the 
escape  of  portions  of  the  liquid  in  an  aeriform  state. 

(2)  Effervescence  arising  from  the  mingling  to¬ 
gether  of  an  alkalizate  and  acid  liquor  ;  any  intes¬ 
tine  violent  motion  or  agitation  of  the  parts  of  a 
fluid,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  particles  of 
different  properties ;  fermentation. 

,  “  If  sal  ammoniac,  or  any  pure  volatile  alkali,  dissolved 
I  in  water,  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  cold,  will  ensue.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Ali¬ 
ments. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  bursting  forth  or  display  of 
feeling,  &c. 

“  Overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts.” — 
Locke:  Second  Reply  to  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

II.  Nat.  Phil.:  The  rapid  production  of  elastic 
bubbles  of  vapor  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid  itself.  The 
following  are  the  laws  as  determined  experiment¬ 
ally:  (1)  The  temperature  of  ebullition,  i.  e.,the 
boiling  point,  increases  with  the  pressure.  (2)  Fqr 
a  given  pressure  ebullition  commences  at  a  certain 
temperature,  which  varies  in  different  liquids,  but 
which  for  equal  pressures  is  always  the  same  in  the 


same  liquid.  (3)  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the 
source  of  heat,  as  soon  as  ebullition  commences, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  stationary. 

( Ganot .) 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ebullition, 
effervescence,  and  fermentation :  “  These  technical 
terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  significa¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  not  strictly  synonymous;  they 
have  strong  characteristic  differences.  Ebullition 
■  .  .  marks  the  movement  of  a  liquid  acted  upon 
by  fire,  and  in  chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  sub¬ 
stances,  which  by  penetrating  each  other  occasion 
bubbles  to  rise  up.  Effervescence  .  .  .  marks 
the  movement  which  is  excited  in  liquors  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  substances ;  such  as  of  acids,  which  are 
mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat.  Fermentation 
.  .  _  .  marks  the  internal  movement  which  is 
excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by  which  its  compo¬ 
nents  undergo  such  a  change  or  decomposition,  as  to 
form  a  new  body.  Ebullition  is  a  more  violent 
action  than  effervescence;  fermentation  is  more 
gradual  and  permanent  than  either.  Water  is 
exposed  to  ebullitionwhen  acted  upon  by  any  power¬ 
ful  degree  of  external  heat;  iron  in  aqua  fortis 
occasions  an  effervescence ;  beer  and  wine  undergo 
a  fermentation  before  they  reach  a  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  which  is  drawn  from  their  physical 
application.  The  passions  are  exposed  to  ebullitions 
in  -which  they  break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that 
is  observable  in  water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ; 
the  heart  and  affections  are  exposed  to  effervescence 
when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular  objects; 
minds  are  said  to  be  in  a /ermenf  which  are  agitated 
by  conflicting  feelings :  the  ebullition  and  efferves¬ 
cence  is  applicable  only  to  individuals  ■.fermenta¬ 
tion  to  one  or  many.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-bur  -ng,,  s.  [Lat.  eburneus,  eburnus=ot  ivory, 
from  c 6m?- = ivory.] 

ZoOl. :  Ivory  Shell,  a  genus  of  Mollusks,  family 
Buccinidee.  The  shell  when  young  is  umbilicated  ; 
when  adult  the  inner  lip  is  callous,  spreading,  and 
covering  the  umbilicus ;  the  operculum  is  pointed. 
Nine  species  are  known  from  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

e-bur-na’-tion,  s.  [Fr.  Eburnation,  from  Latin 
eburneus=ot  ivory,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ation] 
Path. :  An  excessive  deposition  of  compact  osseous 
matter,  sometimes  found  in  a  diseased  state  of  the 
bones,  and  especially  of  the  joints. 

e-bur'-ne-an,  [Latin  eburneus,  from  ebur= 
ivory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ivory ;  made  of  ivory. 

e-bur-ni-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Latin  eburneus— per- 
taining  to  ivory  ;  facio= to  make  ;  and  English  suff. 
•ation.]  The  act  of  converting  substances  into 
others  which  have  the  appearance  or  characteris¬ 
tics  of  ivory. 

e-bur  -nine,  a.  [Latin  eburneus=ot  ivory,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -me.]  Of  or  belonging  to  ivory. 

“  She  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  19. 
e-cal'-c?ir-ate,  a.  [Lat.  e=ex— without;  calcar 
=a  spur,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Without  a  calcar  or  spur. 
e-car-I-nate,  a.  [Latin  e=eaj=without,  and 
carina=a  keel.] 

Bot. :  Without  a  carina  or  keel. 


e-car  -t§,  s.  [Fr.,  lit. = discarded.] 

Cards:  A  game  of  cards  played  by  two  persons 
with  thirty-two  cards,  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes  of  each  suit  being  discarded  from  the 
pack.  The  cards  rank  in  the  following  order :  King 
(the  highest),  queen,  knave,  ace,  ten,  &c.  The  par¬ 
ties  cut  for  deal,  and  the  dealer  deals  out  five  cards 
each,  turning  up  the  eleventh  for  trump.  The  non¬ 
dealer  may  claim,  before  a  trick  is  played,  to  discard 
any  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  and  to  replace  them 
with  others  from  the  pack,  but  it  is  in  the  option 
of  the  dealer  to  allow  or  disallow  the  claim.  The 
players  must  follow  suit  if  they  can.  Three  tricks 
count  one  point,  five  count  two ;  and  five  points 
make  the  game.  If  the  dealer  turns  up  the  king,  he 
counts  one  for  it,  and  if  either  player  has  a  king  in 
his  hand,  he  may  score  one  for  it  if  he  claim  it 
before  the  first  trick. 


e-cau'-date,  a.  [Lat.  e=without,  and  cauda=  a 
tail.] 

1.  Zobl. :  Without  a  tail. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Spikeless.  {Paxton.) 

(2)  Without  a  stem.  {Paxton.) 
ec-bal'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  ekballo= to  throw  out,  with 

reference  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  when  ripe  are 
expelled  from  the  fruit  with  considerable  force.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbitace®.  Ecbalium  agreste, 
sometimes  called  Momordica  elaterium,  is  the 
Squirting  Cucumber  (q.  v.).  [Elateeium.] 
ecbalii  fructus,  s. 


Phar.:  The  fruit  of  Ecbalium  offlcinarum,  or 
Momordica  elaterium,  a  small  elliptical  pepo  about 


one  and  a  half  inches  long,  covered  with  soft 
prickles  containing  the  seed,  surrounded  by  a  juicy 
tissue.  When  ripe,  the  seeds  are  expelled  forcibly, 
hence  the  English  name  of  the  plant.  The  juice  of 
Ecbalium  is  used  in  medicine  as  Elaterium  (a.  v.). 

ec’-bgt-sis,  s.  [Gr.=a  going  out,  a  result,  from 
ekbaind— to  go  out :  efc=out,  and  baino=to  go.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  speaker 
treats  of  things  according  to  their  events  and  con¬ 
sequences. 

ec-bat'-Ic,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Gr.  ekbatikos,  from 
ekbasis—  a  going  out,  an  issue,  result.] 

Gram.:  Relating  to  a  result,  issue,  or  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  opposed  to  telic  (q.  v.),  which  denotes 
purpose  or  intention. 

ec-blas-te’-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ekblastesis,  from  ekblas- 
tano=to  shoot  or  sprout  out.] 

Bot. :  The  production  of  buds  within  flowers,  or 
on  inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  monstrous  de¬ 
velopment. 

ec'-bo-le,  s.  [Greek  ekbole= a  throwing  out,  a 
digression;  ekballo— to  throw  out;  efc=out,  and 
bailor  to  throw.] 

1.  Rhet.:  A  digression,  in  which  the  speaker 
introduces  another  person  speaking  in  his  own 
words. 

2.  Music:  The  sharpening  of  sounds  to  adapt 
them  to  a  change  of  key-note. 


ec-bol'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ekbole= a  throwing  out; 
ekbolion— a  medicine  for  causing  abortion ;  ek=oufc, 
and  ballo— to  throw.] 


A.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  any  medicine 
which  excites  uterine  contractions,  and  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.) :  Medicines  which  cause  con¬ 
traction  of  the  uterus,  and  promote  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus,  as  ergot,  digitalis,  savin,  borax,  &c. 


ec -b6-llne,  s.  [Eng.  ecbol{ic) ;  suff.  -ine  {Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  principle  said  to  be  found  in  Ergot, 
probably  the  same  as  Ergo  tine  (q.  v.). 


ec-cal-e-6-bI-on,  s.  [Gr.  ekkaleo= to  call  out; 
efc=out ;  kaleo= to  call,  and  6ios=life.]  A  chamber 
for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  [Incubatob.] 

ec’-jS-den’-te,  a.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Exceeding,  augmented ;  a  term  applied  ta 
intervals. 


ec -§e  ho  -mo,  phr.  (often  used  as  subst.)  [Lat. 
=Behold  the  man.] 

Art :  A  name  given  to  paintings  representing  our 
Lord  crowned  with  thorns  and  bearing  the  reed. 
The  name  is  given  to  these  pictures  because  the 
Vulgate  (Latin)  New  Testament  thus  rendered 
Pilate’s  language  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
caused  Christ  to  be  decked  with  thorns  and  robe 
and  led  forth  and  delivered  to  the  people — “  Then 
came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  robe,  and  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold 
the  man.”  [ Ecce  homo  (Lat.).] — John  xix.  5. 

ec-jen’-trlc,  *ec-$en'-tric-9l,  *ec-9en’-trlck, 
a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr  eccentrique;  Fr.  excentrique,  from 
Low  Lat.  eccentricus :  ec—ex—out,  away  from,  and 
centrum=the  center,  from  Gr.  ekkentros.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Deviating  from  the  center. 

“  Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fixed,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 

Eccentric."  Milton-.  P.  L.,  v.  620-28. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the  same 
way  in  orbs  concentric,  while  comets  move  all  manner  of 
ways  in  orbs  very  eccentric ?” — Newton:  Optics. 

(3)  Pertaining  to  eccentricity  or  an  eccentric. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Not  directed  toward  or  terminating  in  the 
same  point  or  end ;  divergent. 

“Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man’s  hands,  he 
crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends;  which  must  needs  be 
often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  m  aster.” — Bacon:  Essays. 

(2)  Departing  from  the  usual  practice,  or  estab¬ 
lished  forms  or  laws ;  not  following  the  ordinary 
course  ;  peculiar  or  odd  in  manner  or  character. 

(а)  Of  persons : 

“  The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young  man  for 
maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable.”  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(б)  Of  manners,  conduct,  &c. : 

“  With  this  man’s  knavery  was  strangely  mingled  an 
eccentric  vanity  which  resembled  madness.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Geom.:  Not  having  the  same  center;  a  term 
applied  to  circles  and  spheres,  which  have  different 
centers.  It  is  opposed  to  Concentric  (q.  v.). 


b<ul,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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ecclesiasticus 


B.  4s  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament  (but  up  or  down, 

By  center  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell).” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  573-75. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  deviates  from  the  usual  or  com¬ 
mon  occurrence. 

“Let  the  lot  decide  the  main  of  the  controversy  and 
reserving  somewhat  as  it  were  for  the  universal  motion  of 
the  whole  body,  somewhat  for  eccentrics.” — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  551. 

(2)  A  person  of  eccentric,  odd,  or  peculiar  habits ; 
an  oddity. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy: 

*(1)  A  circle,  the  center  of  which  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  that  of  tjie  earth. 

(2)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  supposed  circu¬ 
lar  orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  earth,  but  with  the 
earth  not  in  its  center. 

_  (3)  A  circle  described  about  the  center  of  an  ellip¬ 
tical  orbit,  with  half  the  major  axis  for  radius. 

2.  Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of  mechan¬ 
ical  contrivances  for  converting  circular  into 
reciprocating  rectilinear  motion :  they  consist  of 
variously  shaped  discs,  attached  to  a  revolving 
shaft,  and  according  to  the  shape  of  the  working 
surfaces  are  distinguished  as  triangular,  heart- 
shaped,  toothed,  or  circular  eccentrics.  The  term 
is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  latter  form,  the 
others  being  only  particular  varieties  of  cam ;  it 
consists  of  a  circular  disc  attached  to  the  shaft,  but 
having  its  center  at  a  small  distance  from  that  of 
the  axis  of  the  shaft.  The  distance  between  these 
points  is  called  the  eccentricity,  and  corresponds  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the  disc  in  its 
revolution  or  half  the  length  of  the  path  described 
by  the  end  eccentric  rod.  Practically  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  crank  and  the  eccentric  ;  the 
latter  may  be  considered  as  a  crank  in  which  the 
radius  of  the  crank-pin  is  greater  than  that.  of  the 
crank-arm.  The  motion  of  the  eccentric  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  rod  by  a  hoop  or  strap  closely 
fitted  round  the  circumference  of  the  disc  which 
revolves  within  it.  Eccentrics  are  used  for  moving 
heavy  shears  in  iron  forges,  and  the  feed-pumps, 
and  occasionally  the  air-pumps  in  steam-engines. 
For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  often  of  great  size, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  paddle-engines  of  the  “  Great 
Eastern  ”  steamship.  The  most  general  application, 
however,  is  for  moving  the  slide-valves  in  steam- 
engines,  for  which  purpose  they  are  employed  either 
singly,  the  tail  of  the  rod  being  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  valve  lever,  or,  what  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  in  pairs,  the  motion  being  conveyed  by  some 
form  of  link.  [Link-motion.]  (Weale.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  eccentric  and  par¬ 
ticular,  see  Particular. 

eccentric-catch,  s.  [Eccentric-hook.] 

eccentric-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  attached  to  the 
mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and  having  a  sliding  piece 
which  carries  the  center.  This  piece  is  adjustable 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  motion  by 
means  of  a  set  screw,  and  carries  the  center  to  one 
side  of  the  axis  of  motion.  By  its  means  circular 
lines  of  varying  size  and  eccentricity  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  No  oval  or  ellipse  is  produced  thereby,  but 
circles  on  the  face  of  the  work  with  their  centers  at 
such  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  mandrel  as  may 
be  desired. 


eccentric-cutter,  s.  A  cutting-tool  placed  upon 
the  slide-rest,  and  having  a  rotation  by  means  of  a 
wheel  and  shaft,  the  cutter  being  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  latter.  The  rotation  is  obtained  by  an 
overhead  motion,  and  the  eccentricity  by  fixing  the 
cutter  at  different  distances  from  the  center  by 
means  of  the  groove  and  screw.  The  action  of  the 
eccentric-cutter  differs  from  that  of  the  eccentric- 
chuck  in  this :  in  the  latter  the  work  is  rotated  and 
the  tool  is  stationary ;  in  the  former  the  work  is 
stationary  and  the  tool  revolves.  When  the  mo¬ 
tions  are  used  in  conjunction,  the  patterns  are 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  variation. 

eccentric-engraving,  s.  An  arrangement  of 
diamond  tracers,  operated  by  elaborate  machinery, 
acting  upon  a  varnished  roller  designed  for  calico- 
printing.  The  effect  is  analogous  to  that  produced 
by  the  rose-engine  lathe. 

eccentric-fan,  s.  A  fan-wheel  with  radial  arms 
and  vanes,  and  having  an  axis  which  is  eccentric 
with  the  case  in  which  it  revolves.  The  case  has  a 
scroll  form,  and  the  effect  is  to  make  the  discharge 
of  air  more  perfect,  and  avoid  carrying  a  body  of 
air  around  between  the  vanes, 
eccentric-gab,  s.  [Eccentric-hook.] 
eccentric-gear,  eccentric-gearing,  s.  Cog¬ 
wheels  set  on  eccentric  axes  give  a  variable  circular 
motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eccentric  contrate- 
wheel  and  pinion,  and  the  eccentric  spur-wheel  and 


intermediate  shifting  pinion.  Links  connect  the 
axis  of  the  pinion  with  those  of  the  driver  and 
driven  wheels,  and  preserve  the  pinion  at  proper 
mashing  distance,  so  as  to  engage  with  the  motor, 
and  communicate  the  motion  to  the  next  wheel  in 
series. 

eccentric-hook,  s. 

Steam-ena. :  A  hook  used  to  connect  the  eccentric- 
rod  with  the  wrist  on  the  lever  of  the  rock-shaft 
which  actuates  the  valve ;  otherwise  called  a  Gab. 

eccentric-hoop,  s.  The  strap  on  the  eccentric  of 
an  engine. 

eccentric-pump,  s.  A  hollow  cylinder  in  which 
is-  a  revolving  hub  and  axis  eccentrically  arranged. 
On  the  hub  are  flaps  which  act  as  pistons  in  the 
space  between  the  hub  and  the  case  to  expel  the 
water,  which  enters  at  one  opening  and  flows  out 
by  another.  The  same  construction  is  seen  in  rotary 
steam-engines,  with  this  difference,  that  in  one  case 
the  shaft  revolves  to  force  water,  and  in  the  other 
the  steam  passes  through  to  drive  the  shaft. 

eccentric-rod,  s.  The  rod  connecting  the  eccen¬ 
tric-strap  to  the  lever  which  moves  the  slide-valve, 
eccentric-strap,  s. 

Mach. :  The  ring  inclosing  an  eccentric  sheave  and 
connecting  by  a  rod  to  the  object  to  be  reciprocated, 
as  the  slide-valve  of  a  steam-engine.  [Eccentric- 
hoop.] 

eccentric-wheel,  s. 

Mach.:  A  cam  consisting  of  a  circular  disc  at¬ 
tached  eccentrically  to  a  shaft.  It  is  used  for 
communicating  a  reciprocal  motion  to  the  valve  of 
a  steam-engine.  Its  axis  of  revolution  is  out  of  the 
center  of  its  figure,  and  the  rectilinear  motion 
imparted  is  called  the  throw.  The  ring  round  the 
eccentric  is  the  eccentric-strap.  The  rod  connecting 
the  strap  to  the  part  to  be  actuated  is  the  eccentric 
rod.  The  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  rock-shaft  of  the  valve  motion,  is 
the  eccentric-hook  or  gab.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
the  eccentric-gear.  [Eccentric.] 
ec-9en'-trl-c?il-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eccentrical ;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  eccentric  manner  ;  with  eccentricity. 

“  Swift,  Rab’lais,  and  that  favorite  child, 

Who,  less  eccentrically  wild 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan, 

And,  hating  vices,  hates  not  man.” 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Epistle. 

ec-$en-trl9'-I-t$f,  s.  [Low  Lat.  eccentricitas, 
from  eccentricus—  eccentric ;  Fr.  excentriciti. .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Deviation  from  a  center.  [Eccentric,  s., 
II.  2.] 

“Some  say  the  eccentricity  of  the  sunne  is  come  nearer 
the  earth.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  248. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  different  center  from  that 
of  another  circle. 

“By  reason  of  the  sun’s  eccentricity  to  the  earth,  and 
obliquity  to  the  equator,  he  appears  to  us  to  move  un¬ 
equally.” — Holder:  On  Time. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  An  excursion  or  departure  from  the  proper  orb 
or  sphere. 

“  The  duke,  at  his  return  from  his  eccentricity,  for  so  I 
account  favorites  abroad,  met  no  good  news.” — Wotton. 

2.  A  departure  from  what  is  usual,  regular,  or 
established ;  eccentric  or  whimsical  conduct  or  char¬ 
acter  ;  oddity,  peculiarity. 

“Who’d  make  a  riot  or  a  poem, 

From  eccentricity  of  thought 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought.” 

Lloyd  Genius,  Envy,  and  Time. 

*1  Eccentricity  of  the  earth :  The  distance  between 
the  focus  and  the  center  of  the  earth’s  elliptic 
orbit.  (Harris.) 

ec’-9<5  slg'-num,  phr.  [Lat.]  Behold  the  sign, 
proof,  or  badge. 

ec-chf-mo'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ekchymosis,  from  ekchy 
moomai= to  shed  the  blood  and  leave  it  extrava- 
sated  just  under  the  skin:  efc=out,  and  cheo= to 
pour.] 

Med. :  A  livid  spot  or  blotch  in  the  skin,  produced 
by  extravasated  blood. 

“  Ecchymosis  may  be  defined  an  extravasation  of  the 
blood  in  or  tinder  the  skin,  the  skin  remaining  whole.” — 
Wiseman. 

ec  -cle-grass,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Butterwort  or  sheeprot,  Pinguicula  vul¬ 
garis. 

“  P.  vulgaris ,  or  common  butterwort  in  Orkney  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Ecclegrass.”  —Neill :  Tour,  p.  191. 

ec-cle  -§1-?,,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ekklesia  =  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens  summoned  by  the  crier,  the 
legislative  assembly,  from  ekkletos=  summoned.] 

1.  Greek  Archceol. :  (See  the  etym.) 

2.  English  Law: 

(1)  A  church. 

(2)  A  religious  assembly. 

(3)  A  parsonage.  ( Wharton.) 


fec-cle  s.  [Gr.  ekklesia;  and  Eng.  suff. 

-aw.]  One  who  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
over  the  State. 

ec-cle'-§l-arch,  s.  [Gr.  ekklesia,  and  archos= 
a  leader,  a  chief.  ]  A  ruler  of  the  church. 

*ec-cle'-§I-ast,  s.  [Gr.  ekklesiastes.)  [Ekkle- 
siastes.] 

1.  One  who  sat  or  spoke  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
(Liddell  &  Scott.) 

2.  An  ecclesiastic.  (Chaucer.) 

3.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  (Chaucer.) 

ec-cle§-I-as'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  ekklesiastes=<me  who 
sits  or  speaks  in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  from 
ekklesia .]  [Ecclesia.] 

Scripture  Canon:  The  name  given  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  to  the  Old  Testament  book 
called  in  Hebrew  Qoheleth,  pronounced  Koheleih. 
This  seems  to  come  from  qahal=a  congregation,  an 
assembly,  a  word  occurring  in  Gen.  xxxv.  11,  Numb, 
xvi.  3,  &c.,  from  the  root  qahal=to  call  together. 
The  designation  “preacher,”  given  in  the  author¬ 
ized  English  version,  has  essentially  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  figures  as  one  of  the 
Kethubirn  or  Hagioarapha,  its  place  being  between 
Lamentations  and  Esther.  It  was  almost  univers¬ 
ally  received  by  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Church 
and  by  the  Christian  fathers  ;  nor  has  its  title  to  a 
place  in  the  Canon  been  seriously  disputed  in 
modern  times.  Its  authorship  and  date  have  been 
matters  of  controversy.  At  first  sight  the  matter 
seems  decided  to  all  who  accept  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  by  the  preacher’s  own  statement  (i.  1,  12), 
which  can  apply  only  to  Solomon.  Some,  however, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  later  writer  might  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  fraud  have  thrown  his  narrative 
into  the  form  of  an  imagined  autobiography  of 
Solomon.  The  Hebrew  is  mixed  with  Aramaean, 
and  there  seem  other  indications  of  a  late  date. 
What  that  date  is  has  been  variously  stated,  the 
extremes  differing  by  about  300  years.  Intellect¬ 
ually  considered,  the  “  Koheleth  ”  was  a  man  of 
powerfully  philosophical  mind,  keen  in  observing 
nature  and  society,  and  reasoning  upon  what  he 
saw  (i.  9,  10).  Morally  and  spiritually  viewed, 
he  was  suffering  the  penalty  of  having  early 
and  too  deeply  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure, 
and  was  now  satiated  with  the  world  and  weary  or 
it.  The  book  records  his  experience  and  the  phases 
of  his  faith,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
being  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  command- 
mentis  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

ec-Cle-§I-as  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ekklesiastikos— 
belonging  to  the  ekklesia  =  (1)  in  civil  life,  av 
assembly  of  the  citizens  for  legislative  purposes ; 
(2)  in  ecclesiastical  life,  the  church;  ckkletos— 
called  out ;  ekkaleo= to  call  out.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Church  or  to  sacred 
things,  as  distinguished  from  the  world  and  things 
secular. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  person  in  holy  orders,  a  clergy¬ 
man;  one  who  discharges  sacred  functions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  church  or  chapel  of  ease. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecclesiastic, 
divine,  and  theologian :  “  An  ecclesiastic  derives  his 
title  from  the  office  which  he  bears  in  the  ecclesia 
or  church  ;  a  divine  and  theologian  from  their  pur¬ 
suit  after,  or  engagement  in,  divine  or  theological 
matters.  An  ecclesiastic  is  connected  with  an  epis¬ 
copacy  ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is  unconnected  with 
any  form  of  church  government.  An  ecclesiastic 
need  not  in  his  own  person  perform  any  office, 
although  he  fills  a  station  ;  a  divine  not  only  fills  a 
station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  a  theologianneither  fills  any  particular  station, 
nor  discharges  any  specific  duty,  but  merely  follows 
the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

ec-cle-§I-as  -tic-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ecclesiastic ; 
- al .]  The  same  as  Ecclesiastic,  a.  (q.  v.) 

ec-cle-§l-as  -tlc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ecclesiastical ; 
- ly .]  As  is  done  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  according 
to  ecclesiastical  rules ;  after  the  manner  of  an  ec. 
clesiastic  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  or 
assembly. 

ec-cle-§I-as  -ti-9i§m,  s.  [English  ecclesiastic ; 
-ism.)  Strong  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  privi. 
leges  and  views. 


ecclesiasticus,  s.  &  a.;  Gr.  ekklesiastikos— ( 1)  per. 
taining  to  the  assembly  of  citizens ;  (2)  pertaining 
to  the  Church.] 

Apocrypha :  The  name  given  in  the  Latin  versioij 
to  a  work  called  in  Greek  Sophia  Iesou  hyiou  Sirach 
=the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 
Latin  name  implies  that  it  was  a  book  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church.  It  was  penned  in  Palestine, 
and  “in  Hebrew,”  by  which  probably  is  meant 
Aramaean ;  but  this  first  composition  is  lost.  The 
grandson  of  the  original  writer  translated  it  into 
Greek  in  the  reign  of  Euergetes.  There  were  two 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  "what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g8,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  chr,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  s,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 
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kings  of  this  name  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  III.,  B.  C. 
247-222,  and  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon),  B.  C.  170-117. 
Probably  it  was  to  the  first  of  these  that  he  referred, 
and  the  Son  of  Sirach  may  have  composed  Ecclesi- 
asticus  some  time  between  290  and  280  B.  C.  The 
work  resembles  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Its  theme  is 
the  praise  of  wisdom,  and  its  execution  deserves 
high  commendation.  To  distinguish  it  from  Ec¬ 
clesiastes,  quoted  under  the  abbreviation  Eccles.,  it 
is  cited  as  Ecclus. 

ec-cle-§I-6-log  -Ic-3l,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  ecciesiology. 

ec-cle-gi-ol-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ekklesiolog  (y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  ecciesiology. 

ec-cle-§i-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ecclesia  [Ecclesia], 
and  logos= discourse.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  science  which  treats  of  all  mattqrs 
connected  with  churches. 

2.  Spec.:  The  department  of  human  knowledge 
which  treats  of  church  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion. 

ec'-CO-pe,  s.  [Gr.  ekkope=  a  cutting  out:  efc=out, 
and  kopto= to  cut.] 

Surg.:  The  act  of  cutting  out;  specif.,  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  division  of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  instru¬ 
ment. 

ec-co-prot  -ic,  ec-co-prot -ick,  a.  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  eccoproticus ,  as  if  from  a  Gr.  ekkoprotikos , 
from  ekkoprosis= a  cleaning  from  dung:  efc=out, 
and  fcopms— dung ;  Fr.  eccoprotique .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  power  of  pro¬ 
moting  alvine  discharges  ;  laxative,  loosening. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  property 
or  quality  of  promoting  alvine  discharges ;  a  purga¬ 
tive,  a  cathartic. 

ec-crem-6-car  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  ekkremes= hanging 
from  or  upon,  and  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniace®.  Eccremocarpus 
scciber,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  often  cultivated  here  as 
an  ornamental  creeper.  It  has  fine  orange-colored 
flowers. 

ec-crin-ol-6-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  ekkrino= to  pick  out, 
to  secrete,  and  logos= a  discourse.] 

Physiol. :  A  treatise  on  the  secretions  of  the  body. 

ec'-cri-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ekkrisis,  from  ekkrino— to 
pick  out,  to  select,  to  secrete:  ek=out,  and  krino= 

to  select.] 

Med. :  The  excretion  of  excrementitious  or  mor¬ 
bific  matter. 

ec-dem  -Ic.  a.  [Gr.  eMemos=away  from  home.l 
Originating  away  from  home ;  applied  to  cases  of 
disease  brought  from  a  distant  locality. 

ec-de-mi-o-ma-nl-a,  ec-de-mo-ma-ni-a.  s. 
[Gr.  ekdemos=avray  from  home,  and  mania=  mad¬ 
ness.]  Pathol. :  Insanity  characterized  by  a  desire 
for  wandering. 

ec  -de-mite,  s.  The  same  as  Ekdemite  (q.  v.>. 
ec  -der-on,  s.  [Gr.  efc=out,  and  deros= the  skin.] 
Anat. :  The  epidermal  or  outer  layer  of  the  integ¬ 
ument  of  the  skin ;  the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous 
membrane. 

ec-dy  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  ekdysi$= a  getting  out;  ekdyb 

=to  strip  off.] 

Physiol.:  The  casting  of  the  skin,  molting. 

U  Ecdysis  is  not  the  same  as  metamorphosis.  The 
former  is  simple  molting,  the  latter  is  transforma¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  Swainson  and  Shuckard  drew  this 
distinction  between  the  two :  the  first  is  a  simple 
casting  off  of  the  old  skin,  unaccompanied  by  the 
development  of  any  new  members,  or  by  any  varia¬ 
tion  of  form,  these  latter  being  always  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  metamorphosis  or  transformation. 

ec -go-nine,  s.  [Gr.  ekgonos=  an  offshoot,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine  ( Cliem .).] 

Chem. :  CgH^NOg.  A  base  obtained  by  heating 
cocain  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
100°.  Ecgonine  is  soluble  in  water ;  it  melts  at  198°. 

e-chan  -criire,  s.  [Fr.] 

Anat. :  A  term  used  to  designate  depressions  and 
notches  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  bones. 

*eche,  *ech,  *eech,  *eck,  v.  t.  [Eke.] 

*ech  s.  [Gr.  echeb=to  sound.] 

Arch.:  The  aame  given  to  the  sonorous  bell- 
shaped  vases  of  bronze  or  earth,  used  by  the  con- 
structors  of  ancient  theaters  to  give  greater  power 
to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

egh  -g-lon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ichelle= a  ladder.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  position  or  arrangement  of  troops  as 
in  the  form  of  steps,  i.  e.,  with  one  division  more 
advanced  than  another. 

2.  Naval:  A  fleet  is  said  to  be  in  echelon  when  it 
presents  a  wedge-like  form  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
the  bow-guns  and  broadsides  of  the  several  ships 
can  mutually  protect  each  other. 


echelon-lens,  s. 

Optical  Instruments :  A  large  lens,  constructed  in 
several  pieces,  to  be  put  together  afterward.  It 
consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  angular  and  concentric  segments,  each  of 
which  has  a  plane  face  on  the  same  side  as  the  plane 
face  of  the  central  lens,  while  the  faces  on  the 
other  side  have  such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of 
the  different  segments  coincide  in  the  same  point. 
Echelon  lenses  are  used  in  lighthouses,  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  construct  lenses  each  of  a  single  piece. 
( Ganot ,  §  520.) 

ech-e-ne  -is,  s.  [Lat. echeneis= the  remora:  Gr. 
echeneis=l  (as  adj.)  holding  ships  back,  2  (as  subst.) 
the  remora  :  echo  —  to  have,  to  hold,  and  naus  —  a 
ship.] 

Ichthy, :  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Gobiid®.  They  have  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
a  disc  or  sucker  by  which  they  can  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  rocks,  ships,  or  to  other  fishes.  Echeneis 
remora  is  the  Remora  or  Sucking-fish.  [Remoka.] 

ech-e-ver  -i-3,  s.  [Named  after  M.Echeveri,  who 
made  the  drawings  in  the  Flora  mexicana.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulace®,  tribe  Crassule®.  It 
has  a  five-parted  calyx,  petals  united,  stamens  ten, 
and  five  carpels.  The  species  are  succulent  plants 
with  showy  flowers,  natives  of  Mexico. 

ech  -1-3I,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  echi(um) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ah] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  akin  to  the  alliance 
Echiales,  or  to  the  genus  Echium.  (Lindley:  Veget. 
Kingdom  (3d  ed.),  p.  649.) 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  Echial  Alliance. 

ech-i-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echi(um),  and 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.) 

Botany :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens.  It 
has  diclilamydeous,  monapetalous,  symmetrical 
or  unsymmetrical  flowers,  nucamentaceous  fruit, 
consisting  of  one-seeded  nuts,  or  of  clusters  of 
them  separate  or  separable,  and  a  large  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen.  It  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  orders:  (1)  Jasminaceee,  (2)  Salvadorace®,  (3) 
Ehretiace®,  (4)  Nolanace®,  (5)  Boraginace®,  (6) 
Brunoniace®,  (7)  Lamiace®,  (8)  Verbenace®,  (91 
Myoporace®,  and  (10)  Selaginace®.  (Lindley.) 
[Echium.] 

e-chid-n3,  s.  [Gr.  echidna=  an  adder,  a  viper.] 

1.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Echidnid®.  Four  species  are  known. 
The  most  common  are,  Echidna  hystrix ,  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  E.  setosa,  from  that  region  also, 
but  more  frequently  from  Tasmania.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  are  from  New  Guinea.  They  are  burrowing 
animals,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
feed  on  ants  and  termites.  [Eghidnidje.] 

2.  Palceont. ;  A  gigantic  Echidna  occurs  in  the 
Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

e-chid-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  echidna ,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl. :  Porcupine  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of  mam¬ 
mals  belonging  to  the  very  aberrant  order  Monotre- 
mata  (q.  v.l.  The  snout  is  long  and  cylindrical,  the 
jaws  toothless,  the  tongue  long  and  extensile,  and 
the  skin  of  the  body  clothed  with  bristly  hairs. 

e-chld  -nm,  g-chid -nine,  s.  [Eng.  echidn(a); 
-in,  or  -ine.)  _  A  nitrogenous  fluid  present  in  the 
poison  secretion  of  the  viper ;  serpent  venom. 

ech  -l-mys,  te-chP-no-mfs,  s.  [Gr.  echinos= a 
hedgehog,  and  mws=a  mouse.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Spiny  Rat:  a  genus  of  Mammals,  family 
Octodontid®.  Incisors  i,  canines  g— #,  cheek  teeth 
1—4=20.  Back  covered  with  shortish  spines  or 
bristles.  The  species  inhabit  South  America. 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  an  Echimys  have  been 
found  in  the  bone  caves  of  Brazil. 

ech-I  -nate,  ech-I-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  echinatus, 
from  echinus  q.  v.).] 

1.  Zobl.:  Furnished  with  prickles  or  spines. 

2.  Bot. :  Furnished  with  numerous  rigid  hairs  or 
straight  prickles,  as  the  fruit  of  Castanea  vesca. 
(Lindley.)  The  same  as  Bristly  (q.  v.). 

e-chi  -nid,  s.  [Gr.  echinos= a  hedgehog  ...  a 
sea-urchin,  and  eidos=iorm.) 

Zobl. :  A  member  of  the  family  Echinid®. 

e-chi  -ni-d3,  e-chI-nid-e-3,  s.  pi.  [Echinoi- 
dea.] 

e-chin  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat. echln(us),  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zoblogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Echinida.  (Owen:  Invert.  Anim. 
(1843),  Lect.  x.,  p.  117.) 

2.  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids.  The  test  is 
usually  globular  or  hemispherical ;  the  ambulacra! 
areas  wide,  the  spines  short  and  awl-shaped. 

e-chi -ni-dan,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  echinid(a);  suff. 
•an.)  A  member  of  the  order  Echinida  (q.  v.). 


te-chl'-nite,  e-chi-ni-tesf,  s.  [Gr.  echinos- a 
hedgehog  ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  -ite,  -ites  (Palae- 
ont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  Echinoderm,  especially  if 
closely  akin  to  or  identical  with  the  typical  genus 
Echinus. 

e-chl  -no-bris'-sl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
briss(us)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zobl. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  ranging 
from  the  Oolitic  period  till  now. 

e-chl-no-bris'-sus.s.  [Lat.  echinus— Gr. echinos ; 
and  Mod.  Lat.  brissus  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Echinobrissid®  (q.  v.) . 

e-chi-no-cac-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
cact(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cactace®  (q.  v.). 

e-chl-no-cac-tus,  s.  [Lat.  echinus^ Gr.  echinos 
—a  hedgehog,  and  Lat.  cactus ,  Gr.  kaktos=&  prickly 
plant,  apparently  the  Spanish  Artichoke  or  Car- 
doon,  Cynara  cardunculus.  This  is  not  the  modern 
Cactus  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactace®,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Echinocactid®  (q.v.).  The  stem  is  an  ovate 
or  spheroidal  form  with  many  ribs,  each  having  at 
intervals  spiny  stars.  These  are  the  rudiments  of 
leaves,  and  from  the  midst  of  them  come  the 
flowers.  Above  thirty  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  They  are  called 
Hedgehog  Thistles.  They  have  often  beautiful 
flowers. 

e-chi-no-cer  -e-iis,  s.  [Gr.  echinos^ a  hedgehog, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  cereus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactace®,  akin  to  Cereus,  but 
with  short  instead  of  very  long  flowers.  About 
thirty  species  are  known ;  they  are  from  Mexico  and 
Texas. 

e-chl-nh-chlo  -3,  s.  [Gr.  echinos— a  hedgehog, 
and  chloa,  or  c!Uoe=the  first  light-green  shoot  of  a 
plant,  especially  of  a  grass  in  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Panicum,  or  of  Digitaria, 
having  the  spikelets  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  the 
flowing  glumes,  awned,  or  pointed.  Panicum 
(Echinochloa)  Crux-galli  is  naturalized  in  fields 
and  waste  places.  It  is  distributed  over  all  temper¬ 
ate  and  tropical  regions.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

e-chl-no-coc'-cus  (pi.  e-chi-no-coc'-gl),  s.  [Gr. 

echinos— the*  urchin,  the  hedgehog,  and  kokkos— a 
kernel,  a  berry.  So  named  from  the  coronet  or 
cylinder  of  spines  which  surrounds  their  mouth.] 
Zobl. :  A  pseudo  genus  of  Entozoa  (Intestinal 
worms),  now  ascertained  to  have  been  founded  not 
on  mature  animals,  but  on  scolices  of  those  only 
partially  developed.  As  limited  by  Professor  Owen, 
the  name  echinococcus  was  given  to  a  cyst  resem¬ 
bling  the  acephalocyst,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
sero-albuminous  fluid,  it  contained  a  number  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  organized  beings  floating  or  freely  swim¬ 
ming  in  it,  or  adhering  by  special  prehensile  organs 
to  its  internal  surface.  The  echinococcus  is  the 
head  of  a  t®nia  appended  to  a  small  cyst.  The 
Echinococcus  hciminis  (now  called  E.  veterinorum) 
was  found  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  another  in 
the  liver  of  human  beings  ;  they  are  the  scolex  state 
of  Taenia  echinococcus,  one  of  the  tapeworms  in  the 
mature  state  infesting  the  dog.  They  are  commonly 
called  hydatids.  Hence  Professor  Huxley  defines 
the  echinococcus  as  technically  being  “  the  wan¬ 
dered  scolex  of  Taenia  echinococcus  in  its  hydatid 
form,  with  deuto-scolices,  or  daughter-cysts,  formed 
by  gemmation.”  The  cysts  of  echinococci,  from 
which  the  latter  have  disappeared,  or  in  which  they 
have  never  been  properly  developed,  are  termed 
acephalocysts.  [Acephalocyst.] 

e-chl-no-co  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr .  echinos=  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin  ;  konos= a  cone,  and  eidos=form.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids,  found 
in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

e-chl-no-cor  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos =  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin,  fcoros= a  boy,  a  scion,  and eidos= form  ; 
(?)  or  from  Lat.  echinus,  and  cor  —  heart,  with  Gr. 
eidos— form,  from  the  cordate  form  of  the  test.] 
Palceont. :  Wright’s  name  for  the  Anarchytid®.  a 
family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  occurring  chiefly  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

e-chl -no-derm,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  echinos= a  hedge¬ 
hog,  and  derma=  skin.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  prickly  skin  ;  pertaining  to 
the  Echinodermata  (q.  v.). 

“These  echinoderm  larva.” — Huxley:  Classif.  of  Ani¬ 
mals  (1869),  p.  44. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  zoological  class  Echi¬ 
nodermata  (q.v.). 

“The  adult  Echinoderm  presents  a  calcareous  frame¬ 
work.” — Huxley:  Classif.  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  46. 

2.  PI. :  The  English  name  for  the  Echinodermata 
(q.  v.). 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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g-chl-nS-der'-ma,  s.  [Echinoderm.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  what  are 
now  generally  called  the  Echinodermata  (q.  v.). 

e-chl-nd-der’-mol,  a.  [Eng.  echinoderm  (q.  v.) ; 
•al.] 

ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  the  Echinodermata. 

“  The  harder,  spine-clad,  or  echinodermal  species.” — 
Owen:  Invert.  Anim.  (1843),.Lect.  x.,  p.  113. 

e-chl-no-der s.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos= a 
hedgehog,  and  derma,  pi.  dermal a=  the  skin.] 

_  1.  ZoOl. :  Echinoderms,  a  class  of  animals  estab¬ 
lished  by  Cnvier,  and  placed  as  the  highest  of  his 
sub-kingdom  Radiata.  Prof.  Huxley  places  them 
along  with  Scolecida,  temporarily  as  a  primary 
sub-kingdom  intermediate  between  the  Annulosa 
and  the  Infusoria.  They  are  more  or  less  radiated, 
though  not  so  much  as  the  Medusas.  While  in  the 
larva  state  there  is  a  tendency  to  bilateral  sym¬ 
metry,  as  in  insects.  Some  mature  animals,  as  the 
Spantagus,  have  it  also.  They  have  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  commencing  life  as  free  swimming 
animals,  from  which  after  a  time  the  mature  form 
buds  forth.  They  have  a  leathery  integument, 
often  covered  with  calcareous  plates,  often  taking 
the  form  of  spines,  hence  the  name  Echinoderms. 
Their  skin  is  perforated  with  many  minute  holes, 
whence  hollow  tubos  or  tentacules  are  protruded 
for  purposes  of  locomotion.  The  class  Echino¬ 
dermata  is  divided  into  seven  orders :  Echinoidea, 
Asteroidea,  Ophiuroidea,  .  Crinoidea,  Cystoidea, 
Blastoidea,  and  Holothuroidea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Echinodermata  commenced,  as 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  when  the  Upper  Cam¬ 
brian  rocks  were  being  deposited,  and  have  never 
since  become  extinct. 

e-chl-ndii -de-st,  fe-chl-ni  -de-a,  e-chl  -nl-dg,, 
s.pl.  [Gr ,echinos=.  .  .  a  sea-urchin,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Echinodermata.  The  body, 
which  is  of  subglobose  or  discoidal  shape,  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  test  or  shell,  composed  of  calcareous 
plates.  There  is  a  distinct  anus.  The  sexes  are 
distinct,  and  the  larv®  are  pluteiform.  The  order 
contains  the  Sea-urchins.  They  are  divided  into 
the  following  families : 

(1)  Endocyclica  (Regular  Echinoids).  Families: 
Cidarid®,  Hemicidarid®,  Diademad®,  Echinid®, 
and  Saleniad®. 

(2)  Exocyclica  (Irregular  Echinoids).  Families: 
Echinoconid®,  Collyritid®,  Echinonid®,  Echino- 
brissid®,  Echinolampad®,  Clypeastrid®,  Ananchy- 
tidro,  and  Spatangid®. 

(3)  Aberrant  or  Transition  Echinoids.  Families : 
Echinothurid®  and  Perischoechinid®. 

2.  Palceont.:  For  the  geological  distribution  of 
the  Echinoids,  see  the  several  families.  ( Nicholson .) 

e-chl-no-lam-pa-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
lampa(s),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -dee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  ranges  from  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

e-Chl-no-lam  -pas,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=  ...  a 
sea-urchin,  and  lampas=  a  torch.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of 
of  the  family  Echinolampad®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Range,  from  Tertiary  times  till  now. 

e-chl-no-ne’-us,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=  .  .  .  a  sea- 
urchin,  and  neos—  .  .  .  now  (?).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids. 

e-chi-non-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echinon(eus) , 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  su£E.  -idee.'] 

ZoOl.  c &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echin¬ 
oids,  the  only  fossil  genus  of  which  (Pyrina)  is  of 
Cretaceous  age. 

e-Chl-no-pse'-dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  echinos  =  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin,  and  paideia= the  rearing  of  a  child.] 
ZoOl.  dt  Physiol. :  The  embryo  and  larv®  of  the 
Echinodermata. 

e-Chi-noph  -or-g,,  s.  [Lat.  ecliinophora;  Gr. 
echinophora=a  kind  of  shell,  from  echinos  [Echi¬ 
nus],  and  p/toros=bearing,  carrying.] 

Bot. :  Prickly  Samphire,  a  genus  of  Umbellifer®, 
family  Smyrnid®.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  lodged  in  a 
prickly  receptacle,  with  a  prickly  involucre. 

e-chl  -nops,  s.  _  [Gr.  echinos= a  hedgehog,  .  .  . 
a  sea-urchin,  and  dps,  or  ops = tho  eye,  the  face,  the 
countenance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-order  Cynare®  (q.  v.).  They  have 
Single-flowered  heads,  arranged  in  dense  round 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  look 
like  one  great  composite  flower.  They  occur  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  South  of  Europe,  India,  &c. 

e-Chl-nops-id'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echinops 
(q-  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Cyn¬ 
are®. 

e-chl-n6-rhyn  -chus,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=a  hedge¬ 
hog,  and  rhynghos=a  snout,  a  muzzle.] 


ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Entozoa  which  contains  the 
most  noxious  of  the  intestinal  parasites,  but  hap¬ 
pily  none  of  them  infest  man.  The  largest  species 
(Echinorhynchus  gigas)  is  found  in  the  intestines 
of  the  hog.  Many  others,  not  a  few  of  them  micro¬ 
scopic,  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  fishes. 

e-chl-no-sper-mum,  s.  [Gr.  echino(s)  =  a  hedge¬ 
hog,  and  sperma—^eed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginace®,  tribe  Gynoglosse®. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  straight ;  the  calyx  is 
equally  divided,  terete ;  the  nuts  triquetrous ;  their 
margins  muricated.  Echinospermum  Lappula  and 
E.  deflexum  have  been  found  in  England,  but  they 
were  brought  from  the  Continent  in  ballast. 

e-chl-no-thur-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  echinos=  ...  a 
sea-urchin,  and  thyra=a  door.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Echinothuridce. 

e-chl-no-thur'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echino- 
thur{ia),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Echinoids,  with  regular 
tests,  but  with  the  plates  so  overlapping  each  other 
as  to  render  the  whole  structure  flexible. 

2.  Palceont.:  Its  range  is  from  Cretaceous  times 
till  now. 

e-chl-no-zo-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos= a  hedgehog, 
a  sea-urchin,  and  zoon=&  living  creature.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
sub-kingdom  of  animals,  called  by  Prof.  Huxley 
Annuloida. 

e-chln  -q-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Class. 
Lat.  echinatus=set  with  prickles,  prickly.] 

ZoOl. :  Possessing  small  spines. 

e-chl -nus,  s.  [In  Fr.  (arch.)  Ochine;  Lat.  echi¬ 
nus,  from  Gr.  echinos=  (1)  a  hedgehog,  or  urchin, 
(2)  a  sea-urchin.  In  arch,  see  below.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

tl.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Regular  Echinoids,  the  typ¬ 
ical  one  of  the  family  Echinid®  (q.  v.).  They  are 
shaped  something  like  an  orange,  with  two  oppo¬ 
site  orifices,  connected  by  rows  of  little  holes  or 
bands  approximated  by  pairs,  and  resembling  the 
meridians  of  longitude  on  a  terrestrial  globe.  They 
are  covered  with  spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth, 
which  is  not  the  superior,  but  the  inferior  orifice, 
has  five  teeth.  The  genus  comprises  the  sea-urchins. 
[Sea-urchin.] 

2.  Bot. :  The  prickly  head-cover  of  the  seed  or  top 
of  any  plant.  {Johnson.) 

3.  Arch. :  A  member  of  the  Doric  capital ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  echinus  or  large  vase, 
in  which  drinking-cups  were  washed. 

ech-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  echion—  a  plant,  the  Echium 
rubrum,  from  echis=the  viper,  the  adder,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  cure  the  bite  of  that  venomous 
reptile.  This  explanation  has,  however,  been  dis¬ 
puted.] 

Bot. :  Vipers'  bugloss,  a  genus  of  Boraginace®, 
the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Echie®.  The  corolla  is 
irregular,  with  a  dilated  throat  which  is  open  and 
naked,  the  filaments  are  long  and  unequal ;  tho  style 
is  bifid,  the  achenes  wrinkled.  Echium  vulgare  is 
the  Vipers’  bugloss  or  common  Echium.  [Bug- 
uoss.]  E.  violaceum  or  plant agineum,  the  Purple- 
flowered  Bugloss  or  Purple  Echium. 

_  ech  -o,  *ec-co,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  echo,  from  eclie, 
echos=&  ringing  in  the  ears  ;  echeo— to  sound;  allied 
to  Lat.  vox= a  voice.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  This  miraculous  rebounding  of  the  voice  the  Greekes 
have  a  prettie  name  for,  and  call  it  echof'—P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  The  sound  returned. 

“  Babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  faint  reproduction,  copy,  or  imitation ;  close 
imitation  in  words  or  sentiment. 

(2)  A  mental  answer  or  reply. 

“Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: 

‘  Where  is  my  child  t  ’ — and  Echo  answers — 
‘Where  ?”  Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  27. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics :  The  repetition  of  a  sound  in  the  air, 
caused  by  its  being  reflected  from  some  obstacle.  A 
very  sharp,  quick  sound  can  produce  an  echo  when 
the  reflecting  surface  is  55  feet  distant.  At  112‘5  feet 
off  monosyllables  can  be  reflected;  at  twice  that 
distance  dissyllables  ;  at  three  times  as  far  off  tri¬ 
syllables,  and  so  on  for  greater  distances.  ( Ganot .) 

2.  Arch.:  A  vault  or  arch  for  redoubling  sounds. 


3.  Music :  .  .  . 

(1)  In  old  organ  music  the  use  of  this  term  signi¬ 
fied  that  a  passage  so  marked  was  to  be  played 
upon  the  echo-organ,  a  set  of  pipes  inclosed  in  a 
box,  by  which  a  soft  and  distant  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced,  incapable,  however,  of  so  great  expression  as 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  swell,  which  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  echo-organ. 

(2)  The  echo-stop  upon  a  harpsichord  was  a 
contrivance  for  obtaining  a  soft  and  distant  effect. 
( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

4.  Class.  Myth.:  A  nymph,  daughter  of  ASr  and 
Tellus.  She  was  one  of  Juno’s  attendants,  but  her 
loquacity  having  displeased  Jupiter,  of  whose 
amours  she  had  become  cognizant,  she  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and  only 
permitted  to  answer  questions.  She  fell  in  love 
with  Narcissus,  and  her  love  being  slighted,  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  stone,  which 
still  retained  the  power  of  voice.  * 

5.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  62d  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Ferguson,  on  Sept.  15, 1860. 

H  Multiple  echo : 

Acoustics:  An  echo  which  repeats  the  sound 
many  times.  This  can  be  done  when  there  are  two 
parallel  walls  in  succession.  In  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  the  sound  is  repeated  twenty  or  thirty  times. 
{Ganot.) 

ech-o,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Echo,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  resound ;  to  give  a  repercussion  of  a  sound. 

2.  To  be  sounded  back. 

3.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  sound  which  reverber¬ 
ates,  to  resound. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  Lit. :  To  return  or  send  back  a  voice  or  sound. 

2.  Fig. :  To  repeat  with  assent ;  to  imitate  closely 
in  words  or  sentiments. 

ech  -oed.pa. par.  or  a.  [Echo,  u.] 

*ech-o'-lc-al,  *ech-6 '-Ic-sill,  a.  [Eng.  echo; 

- ical .]  Having  the  nature  of  an  echo. 

ech'-o-er,  s.  [Eng.  echo;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  back  an  echo. 

ech  -o-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Echo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  repercussion  or  sending  back  of 
a  sound ;  an  echo. 

ech  -ma-sis,  s. ;  pi.,  ech-mg,-ses.  [Gr.  echma- 
zein= to  hinder.]  Pathol.:  An  obstruction  or  an 
obstructive  disease. 

ech-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Echmasis.]  Due  to  or  marked 
by  an  echmasis. 

ech-6-kin-e  -§I-a,  ech-o-kln-e-sls,  s.  [Gr. 
echo=e cho,  and  fci?iesis=motion.]  Pathol.:  1.  A 
state  of  hypnosis,  in  which  the  patient  involuntarily 
imitates  the  actions  of  the  hypnotizer.  2.  An 
hysteric  neurosis,  in  which  the  will  and  the  motor 
centers  appear  to  lack  coordination,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  becomes  to  some  extent  obedient  to  the  will  of 
others,  in  spite  of  his  own  volition. 

ech-6-la  -11a,  s.  [Gr.  echo=echo,  and  lalia— 
talk.]  Pathol. :  An  aphasic  condition,  in  which  the 
patient  involuntarily  repeats  words  spoken  by 
others. 

e-cho-l5s3,  a.  [Eng .  echo ;  -less.]  Without  any 
echo  or  response. 

e-chom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  echo= a  sound,  an  echo, 
and  metron=a  measure.  ] 

Music :  A  scale  cr  rule  marked  with  lines  which 
servo  to  indicate  tho  duration  of  sounds,  v  ,d  to 
ascertain  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

e-chom’-e-try,  s.  [Hug.  echometer;  -y.) 

1.  Arch. :  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  vaults 
so  as  to  produce  echoes. 

2.  Music:  The  art,  science,  or  act  of  measuring 

the  duration  of  sounds.  • 

ech-6-phot -6-njf,  s.  [Gr.  ec7io=echo;  pAos= 
light;  f o nos = tone.]  The  production  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  color  by  the  stimulus  of  sound  waves. 

ech'-fi-jg,.  s.  An  extremely  poisonous  plant  of 
Africa,  Adenium  boehmianum. 

ech'-fl-jln,  s.  A  poisonous  substance  from  the 
echuja  plant,  producing  similar  effects  to  thos» 
caused  by  strophanthin. 

e-clair',  s.  [Fr.,  from  6clairer= to  lighten.]  A 
small,  oblong  cake  with  filling  of  custard,  and 
glazed  with  chocolate  or  sugar. 

e-clair  -§isse-ment  tment  as  mafi),  s.  [Fr.] 
An  explanation  or  clearing  up  of  anything  not  before 
understood. 

e-clamp'-sy,  e-clamp '-sl-ji,  s.  [Fr.  6clampsie, 
fromGr.  eklarnpsis= a  shining  out  or  forth  ;  eklampo 
=to  shine  out  or  forth:  e&=out,  and  lampo= to 
shine.] 

Med.:  A  fancied  perception  of  flashes  of  light, 
a  symptom  of  epilepsy ;  hence,  epilepsy  itself. 
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or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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e  -clat  ( t  silent),  s.  [Fr.  iclat  =  a  splinter,  a 
noise  <  .  ,  splendor,  magnificence,  from  6clater 
—to  burst  forth  ;  O.  Fr.  esclater— to  shine  :  es=Lat- 
ea—out,  and  a  form  ( skleitan ?)  of  O.  H.  Ger.  schll- 
zcin,  slizan— to  slit,  to  split,  whence  Ger.  schleissen. 
( Skeat .)] 

1.  A  bursting  forth,  as  of  applause  or  acclama¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  acclamation,  applause. 

2.  Brilliancy  of  success  ;  luster,  splendor  of  effect. 


.  '  Caesar  ...  by  the  eclat  of  his  victories  seemed  to 
rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself.”—  Middleton-  Life  of 
Cicero. 


3.  Renown,  glory,  luster. 

"  The  eclat  itgave  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  man 
less  presumptuous  than  Egmont.”—  Prescott. 

ec-lec  -tic,  *e-clec-tlck,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eklektikos 
—  selecting;  eklego= to  select,  to  pick  out:  ek— out, 
and  lego—  to  select;  Fr.  Gclectique .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Selecting,  choosing,  picking  out  at  will  from 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  &c.,  of  others  ;  not  follow¬ 
ing  or  adopting  the  leading  of  others. 

2.  Containing  or  consisting  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  others ;  as,  an  eclectic  magazine. 

II.  Phil.:  A  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  philosophers 
who  professed  that  truth  was  the  one  obj  ect  of  their 
inquiries,  and  who,  therefore,  did  not  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  any  particular  sect  or  leader,  but  ex¬ 
tracted  and  adopted  for  themselves  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  principles  of  various  sects  that  which  they 
considered  best.  They  sprung  up  about  the  close 
of  the  second  century. 

“  Cicero  was  of  the  eclectic  sect,  and  chose  out  of  each 
such  positions  as  came  nearest  truth.” — Watts:  On  the 
Mind. 

B.  As  substantive : 


1.  An  eclectic  philosopher;  a  supporter  of  eclectic 
philosophy. 

“Sometimes  a  Stoic,  sometimes  an  Eclectic ,  as  his  pres¬ 
ent  humor  leads  him.” — Dryden:  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Satire. 


2,  A  Christian  who  believed  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  &c.,  conformable 
to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  the 
principal  patrons  of  this  system  was  Ammonius 
Saccas,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect  after¬ 
ward  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New  Plato- 
nists,  in  the  Alexandrin  ,  School. 

ec-lee-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng  eclectical',  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  eclectic  philosophers  ;  by  way 
of  selection  and  choosing. 

ec-lec s.  [Eng.  eclectic;  -ism.']  The 
system,  doctrine,  or  practice  of  the  eclectic  philoso¬ 
phers. 

*ec-legm'  ( g  silent),  s.  [Lat.  eclegma,  from  Gr. 
ekleigma  =  an  electuary :  efc=out,  and  leicho  =  to 

lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  made  up  by  the  incorporation 
of  oils  with  syrups. 

e-clip-sar'-e-5n,  s.  [Eclipse,.?.]  An  apparatus 
for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 

e-clip  se,  s  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  eclipsis ,  from  Gr. 
ekleipsis=  a  failure,  from  ekleipo= to  fail,  to  be 
eclipsed ;  efc=out,  and  leipd=  to  leave.]  [Clips.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  / 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Tiarkness,  obscuration. 

(2)  A  temporary  failure  or  obscuration. 


“All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a  perpet¬ 
ual  eclipse  of  spiritual  life.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

II.  Astron.: 

1.  Astron. :  The  obscuration,  total  or  partial,  and 
not  simply  by  clouds,  of  the  light  coming  to  us  from 
a  heavenly  body.  If  that  body  shines  by  its  own 
light,  the  only  astronomical  cause  which  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  luster  is  the  passage  of  another  body 
between  it  and  the  observer’s  eye.  If  only  by  re¬ 
flected  light,  it  can  be  obscured  also  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  body  between  it  and  the  source  of  the 
light  which  it  reflects. 

(1)  Of  the  Sun:  The  passage  of  the  moon,  or  even 
the  transit  of  an  inferior  planet,  Venus  or  Mars, 
over  the  sun’s  disc  between  the  luminary  and  the 
observer’s  eye.  [Transit.]  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
can  occur  only  at  new  moon.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
To  produce  it  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth 
must  be  in  a  straight  line,  the  moon  being  in  the 
center.  They  are  so  nearly  in  line  every  time  the 
moon  is  new,  that  on  each  of  those  occasions  we 
come  almost  to  the  brink  of  a  solar  eclipse.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  partial  or  total.  In  the 
latter  case  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  may  be  for  a 
brief  period  obscured  by  the  passage  over  it  of  the 
moon.  Or,  it  may  be  annular,  i.  e.,  the  moon,  the 
center  of  which  at  the  time  is  exactly  over  that  of 
the  sun,  while  her  circumference  is  smaller,  leaves 


nothing  visible  of  the  greater  luminary  except  a 
narrow  ring  of  light  around  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
intervening  body.  [Annular.] 

(2)  Of  the  Moon:  An  obscuration  of  the  moon’s 
light  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  earth’s  shadow 
over  the  surface  of  its  satellite.  This  can  occur 
only  at  full  moon,  for  to  constitute  it  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  must  be  in  a  straight  line, 
which  they  so  nearly  are  every  time  the  moon  is  full 
as  to  bring  us  on  all  such  occasions  to  the  brink  of 
a  lunar  eclipse. 

(3)  The  very  partial  eclipse  of  a  planet  by  some 
one  of  its  moons  passing  over  the  disk  of  the  greater 
body. 

IT  (1) .  The  eclipse  of  a  star  by  the  moon  or  by  a 
planet  is  called  an  Occultation  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  be  calculated 
backward  for  any  number  of  centuries,  and  they 
therefore  constitute  a  method  of  verifying  ancient 
dates. 

eclipse-speeder,  s. 

Cotton,  dtc  :  A  form  of  spinning-machine, 
e-clip  se  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eclipse,  s.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  an  eclipse  or  temporary  obscu¬ 
ration  of  a  heavenly  body ;  to  darken  or  hide. 

“The  moone  sometimes  was  eclipsed  twice  in  five 
monethes.” — P  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii. ,  ep.  ix. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1  To  hide,  to  darken,  to  cover,  to  veil. 

“He  descended  from  his  Father,  and  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  his  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of  flesh.” — Calmet :  Ser¬ 
mons. 

2.  To  obscure ;  to  throw  into  obscurity  or  into  the 
shade 

“The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  moldering  wall, 
Eclipse  its  luster.”  Cowper-  Nativity. 

*3.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  throw  into  the 
background. 

“She  told  the  king  that  her  husband  was  eclipsed  in 
Ireland,  by  the  no-countenance  his  majesty  had  showed 
toward  him.” — Clarendon. 

*4.  To  extinguish. 

“Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 

Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv  5. 

5.  To  surpass  or  excel  so  as  to  throw  into  the  back¬ 
ground. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  suffer  an  eclipse;  to  be  eclipsed. 

‘  The  laboring  moon 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  665,  666. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  eclipse 
and  to  obscure:  “In  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
moral  application  eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular 
and  relative  signification ;  obscure  is  used  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense.  Heavenly  bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the 
intervention  of  other  bodies  between  them  and  the 
beholder ;  things  are  in  general  obscured  which  are 
in  any  way  rendered  less  striking  or  visible.  To 
eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  obscuring :  that  is 
always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed;  but  everything 
is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured.  So  figuratively 
real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  superior 
merit ;  it  is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exterior 
in  the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

e-clip  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Eclipse,  n.] 
e-cllps  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Eclipse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  darkening  by  an 
eclipse ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being  eclipsed. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overshadowing,  obscuring,  or 
throwing  into  the  shade  or  background. 

e-cllp’-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ekleipsis=&  dying  out.] 
Pathol. :  A  sudden  transient  loss  or  impairment 
of  consciousness ;  catalepsy ;  trance ;  hypnosis. 

e-cllp-ta>  s.  [Gr.  ekleipo— to  leave  out,  because 
the  seed  crown  and  ovary  are  wanting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asteraceee,  sub-tribe  Eclipteee, 
of  which  latter  it  is  the  type.  They  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The  Brazilian  women 
stain  their  hair  black  by  means  of  Eclipta  erecta. 

e-cllp’-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eclipt(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Aster- 
oidese. 

e-clip -tic,  a.  *e-clip -tick,  a.&s.  [Sw.  eklip- 
tikan;  Dan.  ekliptiken;  Ger.  ekliptik;  Fr.  iclip- 
tique ;  Prov.  ecliptic ;  Sp.  ecliptica ;  Port,  ecliptica, 
s.,  ecliptico,  a. ;  Ital.  eclittica ;  Lat.  ecliptica  ( linea ) , 
all  from  Gr.  ekleiptikos=oi  or  caused  by  an  eclipse. 
[Eclipse.]  So  named  because  the  moon  must  be  in 
or  near  the  ecliptic  when  an  eclipse  takes  place.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constituting  the  sun’s  path. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Astron. :  The  apparent  path  of  the  sun  through 
the  sky.  As  his  bright  rays  prevent  the  stars  from 
being  visible  in  the  daytime,  an  observer  cannot, 
with  the  naked  eye,  see  the  sun  actually  passing 
over  certain  constellations.  But  astronomers  have 
noted  the  exact  time  before  or  after  the  sun  that 
each  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  at  what  alti¬ 
tude.  Thus  the  exact  path  of  the  sun  can  be  traced 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  constitutes  a  great 
circle  of  the  heavens,  inclined  to  the  equator,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  to  the  sky  at  an  angle  of 
about23°  28'.  but  continually  vary  ing  within  narrow 
limits.  As  tne  ecliptic  does  not  coincide  with  the 
celestial  equator,  one  half  of  it  must  be  north  and 
the  other  south  of  it.  The  spots  at  which  the  two 
great  circles  intersect  are  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  former  at  the  ver¬ 
nal  and  the  latter  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  [Equi¬ 
nox.]  Were  there  an  observer  in  the  sun  he  would 
see  the  earth  traverse  the  same  constellations  which 
the  sun  seems  to  us  to  do.  The  Ecliptic  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  each  constituting  a  “sign  of  the 
Zodiac.”  [Zodiac.] 

ec -logue,  *seg'-logue,  s.  [Lat.  ecloga,  from  Gr. 
ekloge— a  selection:  efc=out,  and  lego=to  select; 
Fr.  6glogue.]  A  pastoral  poem,  in  which  shepherds 
are  introduced  conversing  with  each  other,  as  those 
of  Theocritus  or  Yirgil ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

“An  eclogue  or  a  lampoon  written  by  a  Highland  chief 
was  a  literary  portent.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

ec -ly-sls,  s.  [Gr.  eklysis=(  1)  a  release,  (2)  a 
lowering  of  the  voice  through  three  quarter-tones.] 

Music :  The  flattening  of  sounds  to  adapt  them  to 
a  change  of  keynote . 

ec-mne  s.  [Gr.  efc=out,  and  mnesis= mem¬ 

ory.]  The  dropping  out  of  the  memory  of  the  events 
of  a  certain  portion  of  time. 

e-col'-o-gy.  s.  [The  same  as  (Ecology  (q.  v.). 

ec-6-nom  -Ic,  e-co-nom  -Ic,  a.  The  same  as 

Economical  (q.  v.). 

ec-6-nom'-I-cal,  e-c5-nom  -I-cal,  ec-6-nom  - 
Ic,  *ec-o-nom-ique,  *cec-o-nom-ic,  *csc-o-nom-i- 
cal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ceconomicus,  from  Gr.  oikonomi- 
kos,  from  oikonomia=e conomy  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  icono- 
mique.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  all  forms) : 

1,  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  management  of  a 
house  or  household. 

“In  economical  affairs,  having  proposed  the  government 
of  a  family,  we  consider  the  proper  means  to  effect  it.”— 
Watts. 

*2.  Regulative. 

“  Part  of  the  power  given  unto  Christ  as  man  being 
purely  (economical.” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  152. 

*3.  Family,  domestic. 

4.  Managing  household  or  domestic  matters  with 
care  and  frugality  ;  frugal,  careful ;  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant. 

5.  Managed  or  handled  with  care  and  frugality ; 
as,  an  economical  use  of  money  or  time. 

6.  Relating  to  the  science  of  economics,  or  to  the 
resources  of  a  country. 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  [Economics.] 

][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  economical, 
saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  penurious,  and  niggardly  : 
“■Saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by  with  care;  sparing 
is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought  to  be  spent ; 
thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating  by  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  ;  penurious  is  suffering  as  from  penury  by  means 
of  saving:  niggardly,  afterthe  mannerof  a  niggard, 
nigh,  or  close  person,  is  not  spendin  or  letting  go, 
but  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  To  be 
economical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have  but  nar¬ 
row  means ;  all  the  other  epithets  however  are 
employed  in  a  sense  more  or  less  unfavorable  :  he 
who  is  saving  when  young,  will  be  covetous  when 
old ;  he  who  is  sparing  will  generally  be  sparing  out 
of  the  comforts  of  others;  he  who  is  thrifty  com¬ 
monly  adds  the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of 
saving ;  he  who  is  penurious  wants  nothing  to  make 
him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is  niggardly  in  his 
dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his  character.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  Economical  method  of  disputation : 

Ancient  Logic :  A  method  of  disputation  which 
trusted  to  artifice  and  careful  management  rather 
than  to  the  truth  of  the  arguments  adduced. 

economic-quantities,  s.pl. 

Polit.  Econ. :  A  technical  term  for  the  different 
orders  or  kinds  of  wealth,  as  money,  labor,  credit, 
and  the  various  objects  which  fall  under  either  of 
those  heads  or  types.  Thus,  Money  is  taken  as  a 
type  of  all  the  material  things  which  constitute 
wealth ;  as,  money,  properly  so  called,  land,  houses, 
animals,  corn,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  &c.  Labor  is 
the  type  of  services  of  every  kind,  as  those  of  the 
artisan,  plowman,  lawyer,  physician,  &c.  Credit, 
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•which  is  of  itself  merely  a  right  of  action,  is  the 
type  of  rights  of  all  sorts,  as  the  right  to  annuities, 
dividends,  rents,  copyrights,  patent-rights,  rever¬ 
sions,  advowsons,  &c.  All  these  things  are  wealth, 
because  they  are  exchangeable  quantities ;  in  other 
words,  because  they  can  be  bought  and  sold. 
( Bithell .) 

ec-6-nom  -I-cg.l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  economical ;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  economical  manner ;  with  economy  or  frugal¬ 
ity. 

ec-6-nom -Ics,  *ec-o-nom-icks,  *cec-o-nom- 
icks,  s.  [Economic,  a.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  a  household 
or  domestic  concerns. 

“The  best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  politics  than  in  their  aeconomics.” — Wotton: 
Of  Education. 

2.  That  branch  of  political  economy  which  treats 
of  exchangeable  things,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  exchange. 

e-con'-o-mlst,  *ce-con-o-mist,  s.  [Fr.  Econo- 
mistej] 

1.  One  who  manages  household  or  other  affairs 
with  economy ;  one  who  exercises  economy. 

“One  that  will  prove  a  great  husband  and  a  good  (econo¬ 
mist.” — Howel:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  ser.  ii.,  lett.  17. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  of  economics 
or  political  economy. 

“David  Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound 
political  economists  of  his  time,  declared  that  our  mad¬ 
ness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders.” — Ma- 
oaulay:  t.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*e-con-6-mIz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  economiz(e); 
- ation .]  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  economizing ; 
economy,  frugality,  saving. 

e-con-fc-mlze,  ce-con  -o-mlze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. 
Economiser .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  manage  affairs ;  to  arrange. 

“[Men]  under  tyranny  and  servitude  are  wanting  that 
power  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dis¬ 
pose  and  ceconomize  in  the  land  which  God  has  given 
them.” — Milton:  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  p.  41. 

2.  To  act  or  manage  domestic  or  pecuniary  affairs 
with  economy  ;  to  be  economical,  frugal,  or  prudent. 

“  He  does  not  know  how  to  economize.” — Smart. 

B.  Trans. :  To  use,  administer,  or  expend  with 
economy  or  frugality. 

“To  manage  and  economize  the  use  of  circulating 
medium.” — Walsh. 

e-con-o-mlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Economize.] 

e-con  -6-mIz-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Economize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  •  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  man¬ 
aging  affairs  with  economy. 

e-con  -o-my,  *ce-con-o-my,  s.  [O.  Fr.  oecono- 
mie,  from  Lat.  ceconomia,  from  Gr.  oikonomia= the 
management  of  a  household:  oikos  =  a  house,  and 
nomos=a.  law  or  rule  ;  nemo = to  deal  out.] 

1.  The  management,  regulation,  and  government 
of  a  household  or  household  affairs. 

“  By  St.  Paul’s  economy  the  heir  differs  nothing  from  a 
servant,  while  he  is  in  his  minority.” — Taylor:  Holy  Liv¬ 
ing. 

2.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  or  expenditure  of 
money  ;  frugality,  discretion,  and  care  in  expendi¬ 
ture. 

“The  Scriptures,  in  a  thousand  places,  prais e economy.” 
— Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  5. 

3.  A  careful  and  judicious  use  of  anything ;  as, 
of  time. 

4.  The  disposition,  arrangement,  or  plan  of  any 
work. 

“If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest 
parts  of  an  epic  poem,  what  soul  .  .  .  can  be  sufficient 

to  inform  the  body  of  so  great  a  work?” — Dryden:  JEne.id 
(Dedic.). 

5.  The  operations  of  nature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  and  plants; 
the  regular,  harmonious  system  under  which  the 
functions  of  living  animals  and  plants  are  per¬ 
formed. 

6.  The  regulation,  administration,  or  system  of 
government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state,  na¬ 
tion,  or  department. 

7.  A  system  of  matter ;  a  distribution  of  every¬ 
thing,  active  or  passive,  to  its  proper  place. 

“These  the  strainers  aid, 

That  by  a  constant  separation  made 
They  may  a  due  economy  maintain.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  economy', 
frugality,  and  parsimony :  “  Economy  implies  man¬ 
agement  ;  frugality  implies  temperance ;  parsi¬ 
mony  implies  simply  forbearance  to  spend,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  common  idea  included  in  these 


terms :  but  the  economical  man  spares  expense  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances ;  he  adapts  his  expendi¬ 
ture  to  his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as 
effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible:  the  frugal 
man  spares  expense  on  himself  or  on  his  indul¬ 
gences  ;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to  others  while 
he  is  frugal  toward  himself ;  the  parsimonious  man 
saves  from  himself  as  well  as  others;  he  has  no 
other  object  than  saving.  By  economy,  a  man  may 
make  a  limited  income  turn  to  the  best  account  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  by  frugality  he  may  with  a 
limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much  good  to 
others :  by  parsimony  he  may  be  enabled  to  accumu¬ 
late  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  income:  hence  it 
is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  economical ; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal ;  we  con¬ 
demn  a  habit  or  a  character  for  being  parsimoni¬ 
ous.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  economy,  and 
management :  “ Economy  has  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  meaning  than  management ;  for  it  includes  the 
system  of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that 
of  domestic  arrangements ;  as  the  economy  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  the  internal  economy  of  a  government; 
political,  civilj  or  religious  economy;  or  the 
economy  of  one's  household.  Management,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  action  that  is  seldom  abstracted 
from  its  agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial 
sense,  namely,  as  apart  of  economy.” 

If  (1)  Domestic  Economy :  [Domestic.] 

(2)  Political  Economy :  [Political.] 
e  con-ver'-so ,phr.  [Lat.]  On  the  contrary ;  on 
the  other  hand, 
e-cor  -chee,  s.  [Fr.] 

Art:  An  anatomical  figure;  the  subject,  man  or 
animal,  flayed,  deprived  of  its  skin,  so  that  the 
muscular  system  is  exposed  for  the  purpose  of 
study.  The  word  skeleton  is  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  bony  structure, 
e-cos  -sai§e,  s.  [Fr.] 

Music :  Dance  music  in  the  Scotch  style, 
e-cos’-tate,  a.  [Lat.  e=ea;=out,  without,  and 
costa=  a  rib.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  which  have  no  cen- , 
tral  rib  or  costa. 

e-CO  ute,  s.  [Fr.=a  place  for  listening ;  Ecouter= 
to  hear.] 

Fort. :  A  gallery  built  in  front  of  the  glacis  of  a 
fortification,  as  a  lodgment  for  troops  to  intercept 
the  miners  of  an  attacking  force, 
ec-pha-sls,  s.  [Gr.] 

Rhet. :  A  direct  or  distinct  declaration, 
ec’-phly-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ekphlyzo=to  bubble  up.] 
Path.:  Vesicular  eruption,  confined  in  its  action 
to  the  surface. 

ec-pho-ne'-mu,  s.  [Gr.=a  thing  called  out:  efc 
=out,  and  p /tone = the  voice.] 

Rhet. :  A  breaking-out  of  the  voice  with  some  in- 
terjectional  particle. 

*ec'-pho-neme,  s.  [Ecphonema.] 

Gram.:  A  mark  ( !)  used  to  express  wonder,  sur¬ 
prise,  admiration,  &c. 

ec-pho-ne'-sis,  s.  [Greek  =  pronunciation,  ex¬ 
clamation.] 

Rhet. :  An  animated  or  passionate  exclamation, 
ec  -pho-ra,  s.  [Gr.=a  carrying  out,  a  projection ; 
ekphero  =  to  carry  out :  ek  =  out,  and  phero  =  to 
carry.] 

Arch. :  The  projection  of  any  member  or  molding 
before  the  face  of  the  member  or  molding  next  be¬ 
low  it. 

*ec-phrac-tic,  *ec-phrac-tick,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 
ekphraktikos=c'Apable  of  removing  obstructions; 
ekphrasso=to  remove  obstructions.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  or  having  the  quality  or 
power  of  removing  obstructions  ;  deobstruent ;  serv¬ 
ing  to  dissolve  or  attenuate. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  quality  or  power 
of  attenuating  tough  or  viscid  humors  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  discharge. 

ec-phy-a-dec  -to-my,  s.  [Gr.  ekphyas= an  off¬ 
shoot.  and  ektome=- excision.]  Surg. :  Excision  of 
the  ecphyas  or  vermiform  appendix. 

ec-phy-a-dl  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  ekphyas= an  offshoot, 
and  it is= inflammation.] 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Appendicitis  (q.  v); 
also  used  to  include  typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  etc. 
ec  -phy-as,  s.  [Gr.  ekphyas=un  offshoot.] 

Anat. :  The  vermiform  appendix, 
ec-phy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  eruption  of  pimples: 
ekphyo^to  grow  out:  efc=out,  and phyo= to  grow.] 
Path. :  A  cutaneous  excrescence,  as  a  carbuncle 
and  the  like. 

ec-phy§-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ekphysesis=a.  breathing 
out;  ekphysao=to  breathe  out.] 

Med. :  Rapid  breathing. 


Jc-pto  -ma  (P  silent),  s.  [Gr.  eft=out,  and  piptien 
*to  fall.]  Pathol. :  The  falling  of  any  organ  or  part. 

ec-pjf-e  -sls,  s.  [Gr.  efcj?yesis=suppuration ;  ek- 
pyeo=  to  bring  to  suppuration.] 

Path. :  Impetigo,  a  humid  scale, 
e-cra  -§eur,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ecraser=  to  crush  to 
pieces.] 

Surg. :  A  steel  chain  tightened  by  a  screw,  and 
used  for  removing  piles,  polypi,  malignant  growths, 
Ac.  Used  also  in  obstetrical  practice. 

ec-pl-e§  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  efc=out,  and  piezd=to 
squeeze.]  The  same  as  Effeactube  (q.  v.J. 

Sc-rh^th  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  ekrhythmos=ontot  tune ; 
ek=out,  and  rhythmos— tune.] 

Med. :  An  irregular  or  disordered  beating  of  the 
pulse. 

e-crfi'  (e  as  e  ;  Fr.  pron.  a-krii'),  a.  [Fr.  Ecru  = 
unbleached.]  Of  the  color  of  unbleached  linen,  or 
raw  silk,  as  ecru  lace. 

ec-stal-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  efc=out,  and  stellein-to 
send.]  Sent  out  from  a  nerve-center  ;  applied  spe¬ 
cially  to  nerve  impulses  originating  from  the 
spinal  cord. 

ecs'-tgi-sled,  a.  [En g.  ecstasy ;  -ed. 2  Filled  with 
ecstasy  or  enthusiasm ;  ravished,  entranced. 

ecs'-ta-sy,  *  ecs-ta-sie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ecstasis  = 
a  trance;  Gr.  ekstasis=(  1)  a  displacement,  (2)  a 
trance:  efc=out,  sta-,  root  of  histemi =pla.ce ;  O.  Fr. 
ecstase ;  Fr.  extase.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  carried 
away  from  the  body,  or  in  which  the  ordinary  func> 
tions  of  the  senses  are  temporarily  suspended  by 
the  contemplation  of  some  extraordinary  or  super¬ 
natural  object  or  occurrence ;  a  trance. 

“Whether  what  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with 
our  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined.” — Locke. 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  passions  are  excited  to  a 
high  degree  and  the  thoughts  absorbed :  as, 

(1)  A  state  of  excessive  joy,  rapture,  or  delight. 

*(2)  A  state  of  excessive  grief ,  distress,  or  anxiety. 
(3)  A  state  of  enthusiasm. 

*3.  Madness,  distraction. 

“Blasted  with  ecstasy.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
II.  Med.:  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which  the 
patient  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
ideas  he  has  had  during  the  fit ;  a  trance. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecstasy, 
rapture,  and  transport :  “There  is  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  these 
words.  They  all  express  an  extraordinary  elevation 
of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive  tension  of  the  mind. 
The  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state,  from  the  Greek 
ekstasis  and  existemi— to  stand,  or  be  out  of  one’s 
self,  out  of  one’s  mind.  The  rapture,  from  the  Latin 
rapio,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  and  transport,  from 
trans  and  porlo,  to  carry  beyond  one’s  self,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  impulse  with 
which  it  hurries  itself  forward.  An  ecstasy  and 
rapture  are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleas¬ 
urable  causes  ;  transport  respec  ts  either  pleasurable 
or  painful  feelings  ;  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  rapt¬ 
ures;  joy  and  anger  have  their  transports.  An 
ecstasy  benumbs  the  faculties;  it  will  take  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought;  it  is 
commonly  occasioned  by  sudden  and  unexpected 
events ;  rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigor¬ 
ates  the  powers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  it 
frequently  arises  from  deep  thought:  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings,  but  more 
particularly  to  children,  ignorant  people,  or  to  such 
as  have  not  their  feelings  under  control;  rapture, 
on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  with  su¬ 
perior  minds,  to  circumstances  of  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance.  Transports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion, 
which  generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions  and 
are  seldom  indulged,  even  on  joyous  occasions,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  volatile  and  passionate.  A  reprieve 
from  the  sentence  of  death  will  produce  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  in  the  pardoned  criminal ;  religious  con¬ 
templation  is  calculated  to  produce  holy  raptures 
in  a  mind  strongly  imbued  with  pious  zeal ;  in 
transports  of  rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  repentance 
ever  after.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ecs-ta-sy ,v.t.  [Ecstasy,  s.]  To  fill  as  with 
an  ecstasy  of  rapture,  delight,  or  enthusiasm. 

“They  were  so  eestasied  with,  joy  that  they  made  the 
heavens  ring  with  triumphant  shouts  and  acclamations.” 
— Scott:  Christian  Life,  I.  iv.  §  5. 

ecs-tat'-Ic,  *ecs-tat-Ick,  *  ecs-tat  -I-cal.  a. 

[Gr.  ekstatikos,  from  ekst.asis=e cstasy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  ecstasy ;  rav¬ 
ishing,  entrancing,  rapturous. 

“  One  grasps  a  Oecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  v.  40. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ecstasy ;  ravished,  entranced. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam?l,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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3.  In  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

'  ec  -stro-pliy,  s.  [Gr.  ek=out,  and  streiphein= 
to  turn.]  Pathol. :  A  turning  outward,  or  inside 
out,  of  a  part,  as  in  a  case  of  ectropium. 

ec-tl  -ris,  s.  [Gr.  efcfos=outside,  and  Eng.  iris.] 
Anat.:  That  cart  of  the  internal  or  posterior  lining 
membrane  of  the  cornea  that  lies  in  front  of  the  iris. 

ec-tg-sis,  s  [Gr.  =  an  extension ;  ekteino  =  to 
stretch  out:  efc=out,  and  teino— to  stretch.] 

Rhet. :  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from  short 
to  long. 

ee-thlip'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ekthlipsis=a  squeezing  out ; 
ekthlibo= to  squeeze  out:  efc=out,  and  thlibd=to 
squeeze.] 

Lat.  Pros. :  The  cutting  off  or  elision  of  a  final 
syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  m  before  a  word  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  vowel, 
ec  -thym-g,  s.  [Gr.=a  pustule.] 

Path. :  An  eruption  of  pimples, 
ec'-to-blast,  s.  [Gr.  efcfos=outside,  and  blastos 
=  a  sprout,  a  snoot.] 

Biol.:  The  membrane  composing  the  walls  of  a 
cell,  as  distinguished  from  those  forming  the  meso- 
blast,  the  entobiast,  and  the  entosthoblast.  (Agas¬ 
siz.) 

ec-to-car-pa  -ge-ae,  ec-to-car  -pe-33,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  ectocarp(us ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
- acece ,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  order  of  seaweeds  co-extensive 
with  the  family  Ectocarpkte  (q.  v.). 

ec-to-car  -pl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.ecfoca?-p(Ms)  ,• 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Fucoids,  sub-order 
Vaucherise ;  the  threads  are  jointed,  consisting  of  a 
single  row  of  cells,  variously  branched.  Vesicles 
derived  from  one  joint,  either  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  or  of  the  laterals.  (Lindley.)  The  Ecto- 
carpidee  are  olive-colored,  articulated,  filiform  sea¬ 
weeds,  with  sporanges  producing  ciliated  zoOspores, 
either  external,  attached  to  the  jointed  ramuli,  or 
formed  out  of  some  of  the  interstitial  cells. 

ec-to-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  efcfos=without,  outside, 
and  karpos= fruit.  So  named  because  the  theca  is 
not  inclosed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucoids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Ectocarpidse.  The  frond  is  branching,  the 
ramuli  scattered. 

ec-to-9ln-er'-e-g,  s.  [Gr.  ektos— outside,  and 
Lat.  cmeretts=ashy.l  Anat. :  The  gray  substance 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Cf.  Entocinerea. 

ec'-t0-$^st,  s.  [Gr.  efc<os=without,  outside,  and 
kystis— a  bladder.] 

ZoOl. :  The  external  investment  of  the  coenoecium 
of  a  PolyzoOn. 

ec'-to  derm,  s.  [Gr.  ektos— without,  outside,  and 
derma= the  skin.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  outer  layer  or  membrane  of  the 
skin.  [Epidermal.] 

2.  ZoQl. :  The  external  integument  of  any  animal 
belonging  to  the  Coelenterata. 

ec-tog'-en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  ekfos=outside,  and  gen- 
nan= to  produce.]  Bacteriology :  Originating  or  de¬ 
veloped  outside  of  the  body;  said  of  externally 
parasitic  bacteria. 

ec-to-par  -g-site,  s.  [Gr.  efcfos=without,  out¬ 
side,  and  Eng.  parasite  (q.  v.).]  A  parasitic  animal 
infesting  the  outside  of  animals,  as  distinguished 
from  an  endoparasite,  which  exists  within  the 
body. 

*ec-to  -pi-g,  *ec '-ttj-pjf ,  s.  [Greek  efc=out,  and 
topos= a  place.] 

Path. :  A  morbid,  generally  congenital,  displace¬ 
ment  of  parts. 

ec-to-pls  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  ektopizo— to  move  from  a 
place.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidse.  Ectopistes  migra¬ 
tor  ius  is  the  Passenger  Pigeon  of  this  country, 

[  P  ASSENGER-PIGEON .  ] 

ec  -to-sarc,  s.  [Gr.  ektos= without,  outside,  and 
sarx  (genit.  sarfcos)=flesh.] 

Z06I. :  The  outer  transparent  sarcode-layer  of  cer¬ 
tain  rhizopods,  as  the  Amoeba. 

ec-to-zo-g,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  efc#os=without,  outside, 
and  zotm,  pi.  zoa=  an  animal.] 

Z06I.:  Animals  parasitic  on  the  outside  of  living 
bodies,  as  distinguished  from  Entozoa,  animals 
parasitic  within  them. 

ec-tro  -pl-um,  s.  [Gr.  ektropion,  from  ektropos 
=a  turning  out  of  the  way:  ek=out,  and  tropos= a 
turn ;  trepd= to  turn.] 

Med.:  An  everted  eyelid,  produced  either  by  a 
tumefaction  of  the  inner  membrane  or  by  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelids. 

ec  trot'-ic,  adj.  [Gr.  ektrdtikos= pertaining  to 
abortion;  ektrosis— abortion;  ektitrosko— to  cause  a 
miscarriage.] 

Med. :  Preventing  the  development  of  a  disease  . 


,  ©C-tjf-lot-IC,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ektylotikos— hardening 
into  a  callus ;  tylos—  a  knot,  a  callus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  medicine  or  substance 
having  the  power  or  property  of  removing  callosi¬ 
ties  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  subst..:  A  substance  capable  of  removing 
callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

ec-typ  -al,  a.  [Eng.  ectyp(e) ;  -al.]  Takenfrom 
the  original ;  imitated,  copied. 

“Exemplars  of  all  the  ectypal  copies.” — Ellis:  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  417. 

ec-type,  s.  [Greek  ektypos= formed  in  high 
relief.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  reproduction  or  close  copy  of 
an  original. 

“  The  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypes,  copies, 
but  not  perfect  ones;  not  adequate.” — Locke. 

2.  Arch. :  A  cast  in  relief  of  an  ornamental  design 
produced  from  a  mold. 

ec-ty-pog'-rg-phy,  s.  [Gr.  ektypos,  and  grapho 
=to  write,  to  draw.]  A  mode  of  etching  which 
gives  the  design  in  relief.  The  plate  is  exposed  by 
the  etching-needle  between  the  lines,  instead  of  at 
the  lines. 

ec-u-men'-Ic,  ec-g-men  -i-cgl,  *ce-cu-men  -I- 
cgl,  a.  [Lat.  cecumenicus—Gr.  oikoumenikos=ot 
or  from  the  whole  world ;  oikoumend —the  inhabited 
world.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  General,  universal ;  used  of  certain 
Councils  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  [Council.] 

e  -cu-rie,  s.  [Fr.]  A  stable,  a  covered  place  for 
horses. 

ec-ze-mg,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ekzed= to  boil  out:  ek= 
out,  and  zeo= to  boil.] 

Med. :  A  skin  disease,  on  the  head,  face,  &c.,  with 
formation  of  crusts  generally  ;  the  skin  red  and  full 
of  infiltration.  Treatment  constitutional,  with  soft 
soap  or  emollient  lotions  and  unguents  externally. 

ec-zem  -g-tous,  a.  [Greek  ekzematos,  genit.  of 
ekzema;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.) 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  the  nature  of,  or  produced 
by  eczema. 

-ed,  affix.  An  affix  to  weak  verbs,  indicative  of 
past  time.  [Did.] 

e-da  -§ious,  a.  [Lat.  edax  (genit.  edacis),  from 
edo=  to  eat.]  Greedy,  voracious,  devouring,  rav¬ 
enous. 

e-da  -§ious-ly,  adv.  [English  edacious;  - ly .] 
Greedily,  voraciously,  ravenously. 

e-da  -9ious-ness,  s.  [English  edacious;  -ness.] 
Greediness,  voracity,  ravenousness,  rapacity. 

e-da<j  -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  edacitas,  from  edax  (genit. 
edacis).]  Greediness,  ravenousness,  rapacity. 

“Napoleon  sacrificing  a  world  to  the  edacity  of  greedy 
kinsmen  and  kinswomen.” — Sir  C.  G.  Duffy:  Four  Years  of 
Irish  History  (Pref.),  p.  vii. 

e-daph -o-dont,  e-daph -o-don,  e-daph'-o- 
dous,  s.  [Gr.  edaphos= bottom,  foundation,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Chimseridse. 
Range,  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the  Eocene. 

ed  -dg,  s.  [Icel.= great-grandmother,  ancestress.] 
A  name  given  by  Bishop  Brynjulf  Sveinsson  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  containing  the  system  of  old  Scandinavian 
mythology,  as  being  the  mother  or  source  of  all 
Scandinavian  poetry.  It  was  originally  compiled 
by  Seemund,  a  Christian  priest  in  Iceland,  who  died 
in  A.  D.  1133,  and  contained  poems  and  chants  of  a 
mythic,  prophetic,  and  religious  character.  A  prose 
synopsis  of  these  poems  was  made  by  Snorro  Sturle- 
son,  an  Icelandic  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Seemund,  who  was  “  scald  ”  or  court  poet  in 
Norway.  He  was  assassinated  in  1241,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Iceland.  The  portion  of  the  book  compiled 
by  Seemund  is  known  as  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda, 
and  the  continuation  of  Sturleson  as  the  Younger 
or  Prose  Edda. 
ed  -dg§,  s.  [Eddoes.] 

*ed -der  (1),  s.  [Adder.]  A  viper, 
ed  -der  (2),S.  [A.  S.edor,eder=a  hedge  or  fence.] 
*1.  Such  fence- wood  as  is  in  some  European 
countries  commonly  worked  into  the  tops  of  fences 
to  bind  them  together. 

“  In  lopping  and  fencing,  save  edder  and  stake, 

Thine  hedges,  as  needeth,  to  mend  or  to  make.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  xxxiii.  13. 

2.  Straw  ropes  used  in  England  in  thatching  corn - 
ricks  transversely  to  bind  together  the  ropes  which 
go  over  the  top  of  the  ricks. 

ed-der(3),s.  [Udder.] 

1.  The  udder  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  breast  of  a  woman.  (Scotch.) 


*ed'-der,  v.  t.  [Edder  (2) ,  s.]  To  bind  together 
and  make  tight  the  tops  of  hedge-stakes  by  inter¬ 
weaving  with  edder. 

“  To  add  strength  to  the  hedge,  edder  it;  which  is,  bind 
the  top  of  the  stakes  with  some  small  long  poles,  on  each 
side.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*ed-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Edder,  u.] 

*ed  -der-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Edder,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  binding  or 
securing  with  edder. 
ed-der§,  s.  pi.  [Eddoes. 

ed-dlsh,  ead’-Ish,  *ed-  l,  s.  [A.  S.  edisc.'] 
Aftermath ;  the  second  crop  grass  after  mowing. 

ed’-doe§,  ed  -dg§,  ed -de  .5  s.pl.  [An  African 
word  from  the  Gold  Coast.] 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  tuberous  stems 
of  Colocasia  esculentum,  Caladium  violaceum,  and 
other  araceous  plants. 

ed  -df ,  *ed-die,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  idha=  (s.)  an  eddy, 
(v.)  to  whirl  about ;  Sw.  dial,  idha,  idd;  Dan.  dial. 
ide.  Formed  from  Icel.  idh-=back;  A.  S.  ed-,  pre¬ 
served  as  t-  in  twit;  Goth,  id-  —  back;  O.  S.  idug 
(Skeat).} 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  current  of  water  running' in  a  direction  con* 
trary  to  that  of  the  main  stream. 

**  Mark  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rude  stream  into  the  bay.” 

Carew:  To  my  Mistress • 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  running  in  a 
circle. 

3.  A  current  of  air  moving  with  a  circular  motion. 

“Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play.” 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Moving  in  a  circle ;  whirling. 

“  The  one  has  only  an  eddy  wind,  which  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  two  contrary  winds.” — Dampier:  Voyages,  voL 
iii.,  pt.  3. 

ed'-d^,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eddy,  s.] 

1.  Intrans.:  To  move  in  a  circle;  to  whirl,  to 
revolve  as  in  an  eddy. 

“The  unwonted  sound. 

Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round. 

Was  tossed  from  fell  to  fell.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  7. 
*2.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  as  in  an  eddy ;  to 
collect  into  an  eddy. 

“  The  circling  mountains  eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  322,  323. 

eddy-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  water  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder 
of  a  ship  under  sail.  Called  also  Dead-water, 
eddy-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  The  wind  turned  or  beaten  back  from  a 
sail,  a  mountain,  or  anything  which  obstructs  its 
passage. 

ed  -dy-Ing,  pr.  par-,  a.  &  s.  [Eddy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  moving  as  in  an 
eddy ;  curling,  whirling. 

e-del-for  -slte,  s.  [Ger.  cedelforsit,  from  lEdel- 
fors,  in  Sweden,  where  it  occurs;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  believed  by  Dana  and 
others  to  be  simply  an  impure  Wollastonite. 

e'-del-welss,  s.  [Ger.  edef=noble,  and  weiss= 
white.]  A  small,  perennial,  white  flowering  plant 
(Leonto-podium  alpinum)  of  the  aster  family, 
e-de  -mg,  s.  [(Edema.] 

e-de  -mg-tous,  e-de  -mg-tose,  a.  [(Edematous.! 
E  -dgn,  s.  [Heb.  eden= delight,  pleasure ;  cf.  Gr. 
hedone— delight,  enjoyment,  pleasure.  Eden  in  Heb. 
is  cognj  with  Arab.  Adan— Aden,  the  British  colony 
on  the  Arabian  coast.] 

1.  Scripture  Geography : 

(1)  A  fertile  and  happy  region,  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Asia,  containing  the  seat  of  Paradise,  also  the 
garden  of  delights,  within  that  area,  in  which  our 
first  parents  were  placed  during  their  period  of 
probation.  Of  the  four  rivers,  or  river-heads, 
which  “went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden” 
(Gen.  ii.  10),  one  is  thoroughly  identified  as  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris;  what 
the  Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  or  were  has  been 
greatly  disputed. 

(2)  Other  highly  pleasant  regions.  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
12 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23;  Amos  i.  5.) 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Fig.) :  Any  intensely  pleasant 
place. 

“  Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d©L 
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edgeless 


e-den '-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Eden;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Eden. 

“  By  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost.”  E.  B.  Browning. 

e  -den-ite,  s.  [Ger.  edenit,  from  Eden(ville),  in 
New  York,  where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  { Min .) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Magnesia-lime-iron 
Amphibole,  pale  in  color,  having  in  its  composition 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 

e  -den-ized,  a.  [Eng.  Eden;  -ized.~\  Rendered 
morally  suitable  for  paradise. 

“  For  pure  saints  edenized  unfit.” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  N.  4. 

e-den  -tg.1,  e-den -tal-ous,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  eden- 
tat{us)  = toothless;  Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Without  teeth.  The  more  general 
term  is  edentate  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing.:  A  member  of  the  order  Edentata  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pi. ;  That  order  itself. 

e-den’-ta-lous,  a.  [Edental.] 

e-den-ta  -t$,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  edentatus 
=toothless.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Mammals  quite  or  nearly  des¬ 
titute  of  teeth.  To  be  more  specific,  there  are  no 
incisor  teeth,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  Armadillo, 
which,has  one.  In  most  cases  also  the  canines,  and 
sometimes  the  molars,  are  deficient.  The  order 
comprehends  the  Dasypodid®  (Armadillos).  Brady- 
podidae  (Sloths),  and  Myrmecophagidee  (Anteat- 
ers).  Some  have  divided  the  last  of  these  into 
three :  Myrmecophagid®  proper.  Manidee,  Scaly 
Anteaters  or  Pangolins,  and  Orycteropidae  or  Aard- 
varks. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  occur  in  the  Miocene,  in  the 
Pliocene,  and  onward  till  now. 

e-den-tate,  a.  &  s.  [Edentata.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

ZoOl. :  Without  teeth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  A  member  of  the  Mammalian  order  Eden¬ 
tata. 

“  The  placentation  of  the  Edentates  varies.” — Nicholson: 
Zoology,  ch.  lxxi. 

e-den  -ta-ted,  a.  [Edentate.]  The  same  as 
Edentate,  a.  (q.  v.) 

e-den-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  edentatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
edento  =  to  knock  out  the  teeth.]  Deprivation  of 

teeth. 

e-dent'-u-l9>,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  edentulus 
=toothless.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  the 
Anteaters. 

e-dent’-TJ-lous,  a.  [Lat.  e=e:r=without,  and 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  —  a  tooth.]  Without  teeth; 
toothless. 

ZoOl.:  Used  of  the  mouth  of  an  animal  or  the 
hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

edge,  *egge,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ecg ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
egge;  Icel.  &  Sw.  egg;  Dan.  eg;  Ger.  ecke:  Lat. 
acies= a  point,  acus= a  needle;  Gr.  ake,  akis. j 

A.  As  substan  five : 

I,  Literally: 

1.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  of  an  instrument,  as 
a  sword. 

“  Seize  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o’  th’  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

“  Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plow  it  upon 
an  edge." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  The  brink,  border,  margin,  or  extremity  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“  The  rays  which  pass  very  near  to  the  edges  of  any  body, 
are  bent  a  little  by  the  action  of  the  body.” — Newton: 
Optics. 

4.  The  portion  next  to  the  boundary  of  anything : 
as,  the  edge  of  a  field,  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

5.  The  highest  part  of  a  moorish  and  elevated 
tract  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent,  generally 
that  which  lies  between  the  streams;  a  kind  of 
ridge.  It  is  used  both  by  itself,  and  in  composition, 
as  in  Caverton-edpe,  &c. 

“  Ande  in  lik  manor  at  Sol  tray  edge  thai  see  the  fyr  of 
Eggerhop.” — Castyll:  Pari.  James  II.  (an.  1455.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  portion  next  to  the  bounding  or  dividing 
line;  the  beginning,  the  early  part,  the  verge,  the 

brink. 

“Yes,  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 

When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law.” 

Pope:  Epil.  to  Sat.  ii.  248,  249. 

2.  Sharpness,  the  power  or  quality  of  cutting. 

“  Give  edge  unto  the  swords.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 


3.  Keenness,  or  sharpness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

“  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

4.  Keenness,  sharpness,  acrimony,  bitterness. 
“Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord! 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Richard  III.,  V.  5. 

*5.  An  instigation,  a  prompting  or  urging  on. 

“  Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge, 

And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*6.  The  line  of  battle.  (Lat.  acies.) 

“  That  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  60  oft 
In  worse  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  274-77. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  a  sharp  edge ;  edged ;  as,  an  edge  tool. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  edge. 

IT  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a  tingling  or 
grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  {Lit.  cfi  fig.) 

“The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge." — Jeremiah,  xxxi.  29 

IT  For  the  difference  between  edge  and  border,  see 
Boeder. 

edge-bone,  s.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox  or  cow. 
Called  also  Aitch-bone, 
edge-cutting,  s. 

Bookbind. :  The  process  of  giving  a  smooth  edge 
to  books  by  cutting  off  the  folds  and  making  the 
margins  of  all  the  pages  equal. 

edge-joint,  s. 

Carp.  •  A  joint  formed  by  two  edges,  forming  a 
comer. 

edge-mill,  subst.  An  ore-grinding  or  oil-mill  in 
which  the  stones  travel  on  their  edges.  In  addition 
to  the  crushing  action,  the  edge-mill  has  a  fric¬ 
tional  or  grinding  action,  the  relative  value  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  difference 
of  distance  performed  by  the  inner  and  outer  edges. 
[Chilian-mill.] 
edge-plane,  s. 

1.  Wood-work.:  A  plane  for  edging  boards,  having 
a  fence,  and  a  face  with  the  requisite  shape,  flat, 
hollow,  or  round. 

2.  Shoemaking .  A  plane  for  shaving  the  edges  of 
boot  and  shoe  soles.  It  has  a  knife  curved  to  the 
shape  desired,  a  projecting  edge  which  forms  a 
guide  and  gauge,  and  means  for  adjustment.  The 
mouth-piece  is  adjustable,  and  holds  the  curved 
paring-knife  by  means  of  its  jaws  and  set-screw. 

edge-rail,  s. 

1.  Railway :  A  form  of  rail  which  bears  the  rolling 
stock  on  its  edge.  It  is  contradistinguished  by  its 
name  from  the  flat-rail,  which  was  first  used ;  the 
angle-rail,  which  succeeded  that;  the  bridge-rail, 
which  presents  an  arched  tread  and  has  lateral 
flanged  feet ;  the  foot-rail,  which  has  a  tread  like 
the  edge-rail,  but,  unlike  it,  has  a  broad  base  formed 
by  foot  flanges. 

2.  A  rail  placed  by  the  side  of  the  main  rail  at  a 
switch  to  prevent  the  train  from  running  off  the 
line  when  the  direction  is  changed. 

edge-roll,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  braes  wheel,  used  hot,  in  running 
an  edge  ornament  on  a  book  cover,  either  gold  or 
blind. 

edge-runner,  s. 

Brickmaking :  A  machine  for  pulverizing  clay. 
[Edge-mill.] 

“  The  clay  ...  is  conveyed  to  the  edge-runner  or 
other  machinery  used  to  pulverize  it.”— O.  R.  Redgrave, 
in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

edge-shot,  a.  A  board  with  its  edge  planed  is 
said  to  be  edge-shot. 

edge-tool,  s. 

I.  Literally: 

Hardware: _  A  general  name  which  includes  the 
heavier  descriptions  of  cutting-tools:  axes,  adzes, 
chisels,  gouges,  plane-bits.  Other  cutting-tools 
come  within  the  province  of  the  armorer  or 
cutler,  and  are  included  under  cutlery:  knives, 
scissors,  shears,  surgical  instruments,  and,  by  the 
analogy  of  associated  use,  forks.  The  making  of 
swords  was  anciently  the  work  of  the  armorer, 
but  has  probably  merged  into  cutlery.  Wood-cut¬ 
ting  tools  are  divided  by  Holtzapff  el  as  follows : 

1.  Paring  or  splitting-tools,  with  thin  edges,  the 
angle  of  the  basil  not  exceeding  60°  with  the 
straight  face.  This  includes  broad-axes,  chisels, 
gouges,  &c. ;  double-basil  tools,  such  as  axes. 

2.  Scraping-tools  with  thick  edges,  the  angles 
measuring  from  60°  to  120°.  These  remove  the 
fibers  in  the  form  of  dust.  The  veneer-scraper  is  an 
instance.  One  angle  of  the  edge  of  the  steel  plate 
is  turned  over  to  form  a  bur,  known  as  a  wire-edge. 


3.  Shearing-tools,  which  are  usually  in  pairs,  act. 
ing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  object,  the  basil  and 
face  having  an  angle  of  from  60°  to  90° 

H  Iron  and  steel  for  edge-tools  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  a  fagot  and  rolled  so  as  to  have  a  thick, 
ness  of  steel  between  layers  of  iron,  for  chopping- 
axes  and  some  other  tools,  and  with  a  layer  of 
steel  on  one  side  for  broad-axes,  chisels,  &c.,  which 
have  but  one  basil. 

4.  A  burnisher  for  rubbing  the  edges  of  boot  and 

shoe  soles.  [Edge-plane.]  . 

5.  Saddlery :  A  tool  used  for  removing  the  angular 
edge  from  a  leather  strap.  For  chamfering  down 
the  edges  of  a  strap  more  broadly,  another  tool  is 
used,  having  a  biade  and  guides  which  travel 
along  the  edge  and  face  respectively  of  the  leather. 
[Chamfering-tool.] 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  dangerous  to  deal  or  play 
with. 

“  You  jest :  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  184. 

edge-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  traveling  on  its  edge  in 
a  circular  or  annular  bed,  as  in  the.  ancient 
Phoenician  oil-mills,  the  Chilian  ore-mills,  and 
many  other  crushing-mills.  [Chilian-mtll.] 

edge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Edge,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  • 

1.  To  furnish  with  an  edge ;  to  make  an  edge  or 
border  to. 

“It  made  my  sword,  though  edged  with  flint,  rebound.” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  fringe  or  border  with  anything. 

“I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  were  edged  with 
groves,  and  whose  feet  were  watered  with  winding  rivers.” 
— Pope. 

3.  To  sharpen ;  to  put  an  edge  or  sharpness  on. 

“  To  edge  her  champion’s  sword.” 

Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  sharpen,  to  excite,  to  exasperate,  to  em- 
bitter. 

“He«was  indigent  and  low  in  money,  which  perhaps 
might  have  a  little  edged  his  desperation.”  —  Wotton:  Life 
of  Duke  of  Bucks. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward,  to  provoke,  to  egg, 
to  instigate. 

“Up,  princes,  and  with  spirit  of  honor  edged, 

More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  8. 

3.  To  give  point,  sharpness,  or  bitterness  to. 

“And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 

Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage.” 

Addison:  To  Mr.  Dryden. 

4.  To  move  or  put  forward  by  little  and  little. 

“  Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forward,  they  were  in 
a  little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another.” — Loake. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  move  forward  or  away  by  little 
and  little ;  to  retire  gradually,  so  as  not  to  attract 
notice.  {Lit.  <£  fig.) 

“  Now  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  Wind, 

And  make  slow  way,  recovering  more  and  more.” 

Di-yden:  Cleomenes,  iii.  1. 

2.  Naut. :  To  beat  away  from  a  shore  or  course. 

“  On  edging  off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of  sound¬ 
ing.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

edged,  *egged,  a.  [Eng.  edg{e) ;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Furnished  with  or  having  an  edge;  sharp, 
keen. 

“We  find  that  subtile  or  edged  quantities  do  prevail 
over  blunt  ones.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

(2)  Furnished  with  or  having  a  border  or  fringe ; 
oordered,  fringed. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharpened,  exasperated,  incited,  egged 
on. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary  to  de¬ 
note  that  the  edging  is  placed  only  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  field,  and  not  where  it  joins  the 
escutcheon.  Thus  the  crosses  of  SS.  Andrew  and 
George  in  the  English  Union  flag  are  edged. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  one  color  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  narrow  band  of  another. 

edg  e-less,  *edge-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  edge;  -less.'] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  having  a  sharp  edge ;  blunt,  not  sharp, 
not  fit  to  cut. 

“  To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 

And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword;  despair  and  die.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Ineffective,  useless,  powerless. 

“  They  are  edgeless  weapons  it  hath  to  encounter.” — 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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♦edg  e-long,  adv.  [Eng.  edge ;  suff.  -long,  -ling.]  TT  Edict  of  Nantes : 

In  the  direction  of  the  edge ;  along  the  edge.  Hist. :  An  edict  by  which,  on  April  13, 1598,  Henry 

“  Stuck  edge-long  into  the  ground.” — B.  Jonson.  IV.,  of  France,  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant 

edg’-er,  s.  [Eng .  edg(e) ; -er.]  A  circular  saw  or  ^  was  revoked  on  October  22,  1685  by 

pair  of  circular  saws  by  which  the  bark  and  ^causing the  expatriation 

“  waney  ”  portions  are  ripped  from  slab-boards  or  tho/t  ’  ^5  Protestant  families,  who  carried 

boards  made  by  ripping  logs  through  and  through,  f  ~ry  to  England  and  other  lands.  The  loss 

without  squaring.  A  double-edgerhas  one  perman-  Jo  hjance  was  great,,  as  was  the  gam  to  those  coun-  .  , 

ent  saw  and  one  capable  of  regulation  as  to  distance  nffnrfi^I1o^.,iVer0+WJf,e  hospitable  enough  to  buildings  in  ,  to  inhabit, 
from  the  former  one,  so  as  to  adapt  the  pair  of  saws  1  <  p  aR  asY.  ™  refugees.  ,  .  Countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well  edifyde_.__ 


A.  Transitive. 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  build,  to  construct. 

“  Osrike,  as  sayd  is,  edified  this  building, 

Which  carved  was  with  caracts  wonderous  to  see.’’ 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  578. 

2.  To  build  in  or  upon ;  to  construct  houses  or 


to  edge  boards  of  varying  width 
edg  e-weed,  s.  [Eng.  edge,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  CEnantlie  Phellandrium.  (Dr.  J.  Hill  (1769) ; 
\  Britten  <&  Holland.) 

edg  e-wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  edge ;  -wise.] 

1.  With  the  edge  turned  in  any  particular  direc¬ 
tion  ;  along  the  edge  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  edge. 

2.  Sideways,  with  the  edge  or  side  in  front. 
“Should  the  flat  side  be  objected  to  the  stream,  it 

would  be  soon  turned  edgewise  by  the  force  of  it.” — Ray: 
On  Creation,  pt.  i. 

edge-worth’-!-?.,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  an  Indian  botanist.] 


IT  For  the  difference  between  edict  and  decree ,  see 
Decree. 

e-dlCt'-Al,  a.  [Lat.  edictalis,  from  edictum—&n 
edict.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  edict. 

*ed’-!-f  i-cant,  a.  [Lat.  cedificans,  pr.  par.  of 
cedifico= to  build.]  [Edify.] 

1.  Lit.:  Building. 

2.  Fig.:  Edifying. 

“And  as  his  pen  was  often  militant, 

Nor  less  triumphant;  so  edificant 
It  also  was.” 

Dugard:  Verses  on  Gataker  (1665),  p.  78. 


Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  14. 

3.  To  raise,  to  construct. 

“A  little  mount,  of  greene  turfs  ediflde.” 

Spenser •  Virgil’s  Gnat. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  build  up  morally  or  intellectually ;  to  im¬ 
prove,  to  instruct,  especially  in  religious  or  moral 
knowledge  and  in  faith  and  holiness. 

“Men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding  is 
taught  somewhat  .  .  or  when  their  hearts  are 

moved.” — Hooker. 

*2.  To  teach,  to  convince,  to  persuade. 

“You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations  might 
not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued  by  any 
nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue.” — Bacon: 


ed-i-f  i-ca  -tion,  *sed-i-fi-ca-tion,  *ed-i-fi-ca- 
ullu  0111iiuuuhiuicuiioi.i  cion,  *ed-i-fi-ca-cioun,  s.  [Lat.  cedificatio,  from 

Bot.':  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Abyssinacese,  tribe  build;  Fr.  Edification;  Sp.  edificacion;  j-/^°  jp-ar.£ 

heophrasteee.  The  fruit  of  Edgeworthia  buxifolia,  ’ff’  e^Jicazione.]  #3  Tq  instruct,  to  inform. 

“Can  you  inquire  him  out  and  be  edified  by  report?” — 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*4.  To  gratify. 

“  [She]  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 


Theophrasteee 
sometimes  called  Reptonia  buxifolia,  is  sold  in  the 
bazars  of  Cabul.  The  Afghans  consider  it  healing. 

edg’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Edge,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  pa-ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“The  profile  signified  by  the  edging  strokes.” — Evelyn: 
Architecture. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  edge  or  sharpness  to. 

2.  That  which  forms  the  border  or  edge  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  as  lace,  trimming,  &c.,  on  a  dress. 

“  Ofttimes  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 
A  golden  edging  boast.” 

Cowper:  A  Manual. 

3.  A  narrow  kind  of  lace. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hortic.:  A  border  or  row  of  small  plants  set 
along  the  edge  of  a  bed. 

2.  Bookbind. :  The  ornamentation  of  book  edges 


*1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  building ;  construc¬ 
tion. 

“We  were  licensed  to  enter  the  castle  or  fortresse  of 
Corfu,  which  is  not  onely  of  situation  the  strongest  I 
have  seene,  but  also  of  cedification.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
vol.  ii. 


2.  That  which  is  built;  a  building,  an  edifice. 
( Bullokar .) 

II.  Fig. :  A  building  up  in  a  moral  or  religious 
sense  ;  a  rearing  up  in  knowledge ;  mental  improve¬ 
ment  or  progress ;  instruction. 

“The  end  he  has  in  view,  the  edification  of  others.” — 
Hurd:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

ed-i-f  !-ca'-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  oediflcat(us),  pa. 
par.  of  cedifico,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Tending 
to  edification ;  edifying. 

“There can  be  no  reason  of  restraining  them  from  an 
exercise  so  beneficially  edificatory  to  the  church  of  God.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience;  case  10. 

ed'-I-flge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cedificium=a  build- 


by  color  sprinkling,  marbling  (q.  v.),  gilding,  or  ing  ;  cedifico—  to  build ;  Sp. &Port.  edificio;  Ital.  edi-  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Edify.] 


*1.  To  be  edified,  instructed,  or  improved ;  to  re¬ 
ceive  edification. 

“I  suppose  Mr.  Pope  is  60  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears, 
and  that  you  edify  as  much  by  him  as  by  us.” — Swift-  To 
Mr.  Blount,  Feb.,  1727. 

2.  To  cause  or  tend  to  edification,  instruction,  or 
improvement. 

“  The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry 
Which  does  not,  as  they  call  it,  edify.” 

Oldham. 

*3.  To  learn,  to  ascertain. 

“  I  cannot  edify  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion  that 
man’s  virtue  calculates  what  his  elements  are  nor  what 
his  analytics.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

ed’-Lfy-ing^  *ed-i-fy-inge,  *ed-y-fy-ing,  pr. 


coloring, 

edging-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  edging 
boards  to  a  given  pattern ;  an  edger. 

edging-shears,  s.  Gardeners’  shears  for  trim¬ 
ming  the  edges  of  turf  around  walks  or  beds. 

edging-tile,  s.  Tiles  for  borders  of  garden-beds, 
in  place  of  grown  edgings,  such  as  box,  thrift,  &c. 
*edg -f,  adv.  [Eng.  edg(e);  -y.] 


fizio.]  A  building,  a  structure,  a  fabric  ;  especially 
applied  to  large,  elegant  or  elaborate  structures. 

“  Right  toward  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 
Had  been  directed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  edifice,  fab¬ 
ric,  and  structure:  “  Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is 


always  applied  to  a  building ;  structure  and  fabric  ment. 


A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.;  Tending,  adapted,  or  calculated  to 
edify. 

“It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  75. 

C.  As  subst.:  Edification,  instruction,  improve- 


are  either  employed  as  abstract  actions,  or  the 
results  and  fruits  of  actions :  in  the  former  case 


1.  Lit.:  Having  or  showing  an  edge;  sharply  de-  they  are  applied  to  many  objects  besides  buildings; 


fined,  angular. 

The  outlines  of  their  body  are  sharp  and  edgy.”—R.  P. 
Knight. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp  or  keen  in  temper ;  irritable. 
ed-I-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  edible ;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  edible  ;  edibleness. 

ed  -i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  edibilis,  from  edo— 
to  eat.] 


To  the  undoubted  edifying  as  well  of  them,  as  of  all 
other.” — Udall:  Pref.  to  the  King’s  Maiestie. 

ed'-i-fy-!ng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  edifying;  -ly.]  In 
an  edifying  manner ;  so  as  to  edify. 

“  He  will  discourse  unto  us  edifyingly  and  feelingly  of 
the  substantial  and  comfo:  table  doctrines  of  religion.” — 

Killingbeck:  Sermons,  p.  324. 

always  be  qualified;  it  is  employed  only  to  desig-  •^n^'  e^fyjn9i  ’M®8^ 

nate  the  mode  of  action;  the  fabric  is  itself  a  species  :,emg  edifying,  or  tending  to  edifi- 

1 4-  rlnoiirn  ofnc?  f  En  nKinni-  o  o  o/Mvid  +  Eivi  C3.ETOH* 


structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting 
up  together ;  fabric  to  that  of  framing  or  contriving. 
As  the  edifice  bespeaks,  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea 
of  something  superior :  the  word  structure  must 


of  epithet,  it  designates  the  object  as  something 
contrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design.  The 


A.  As  adj.:  That  may  or  can  be  eaten;  fit  or  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have  in 


proper  to  be  eaten  ;  fit  for  food,  eatable. 

“Of  fishes  some  are  edible.” — Bacon:  Hat.  Hist.,  §  859. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  is  fit  or  proper  to  be 
eaten  as  food;  an  eatable. 

ed  -i-ble-ness,  s.  [English  edible,’ -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  edible  or  fit  for  food. 

e  -diet,  s.  [Lat.  edictum,  neut.  sing,  of  edictus— 
proclaimed, pa.  par.  of  edico= to  proclaim:  e—ex— 
out,  and  dico— to  say,  to  speak;  Sp.  &  Port .edicto; 
Ital.  editto;  Fr.  6dii.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


all  ages  been  held  sacred:  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
structure :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine 
author.  When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of 
actions,  structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude, 
or  such  as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric  is 
extended  to  everything  in  which  art  or  contrivance 
is  requisite ;  hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure 
of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and 
the  like.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


,  .  _  ,,  ed-I-fi'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Low  Lat.  cedi- 

1.  Lit.;  A  proclamation  or  decree  issued  generally  ficialis,  from  Lat.  cedificium.]  Pertaining  to  an 
by  royal  or  ecclesiastical  authority ;  an  order  pro-  edifice  or  construction  ;  structural, 
mulgated  by  a  sovereign  or  the  ruling  authorities  to  <•  There  are  mansions,  which,  without  any  striking  edi- 


e'-dlle,  s.  [JEdile.] 
e -dlle-sh!p,  s.  [JSdileship.] 
ed  -mg-ton-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  discoverer, 
Mr.  Edington.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  hemihedral,  brittle  mineral, 
of  vitreous  luster,  and  white,  grayish-white,  or  pink 
color ;  its  hardness  4-4  5 ;  its  specific  gravity  2’69-2’71. 
Composition :  silica,  36’98 ;  alumina;  22’63 ;  baryta, 
26’84;  water,  12’ 46,  with  traces  of  lime  and  soda. 
Found  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land. 

ed  -it,  v.  t .  [Lat.  editus,  pa.  par,  of  edo= to  pub¬ 
lish,  to  give  forth:  e=ea;=out,  and  do= to  give;  Fr. 
iditer.]  To  prepare  for  publication;  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  publication  of ;  to  publish ;  to  act  as  editor 
of ;  to  conduct  or  manage,  as  a  periodical. 

“He  had  edited  Filmer’s  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin 


the  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  to  be  obeyed  ;  an  ordi-  flciai  attraction,  have  a  certain  air  of  appropriate  hospi-  of  gorernment.  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xix. 


tality  and  provincial  dignity.”- 
Britain  (1794),  i.  232. 


-Hist,  of  Rivers  of  Great 


ed’-i-fled,  *ed-i-fide,  *ed-i-fyde,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Edify.] 

ed'-I-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  edify;  -er.] 

*1.  Lit. :  One  who  builds. 


nance  having  the  force  of  law. 

“A  royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  in 
all  cases  whatever.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.:  A  decree,  a  decision,  a  determination. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Roman  Jurisprudence:  An  injunction,  having  edifies  imnroves  or  instructs 

the  force  of  law,  issued  at  first  by  praetors,  provin-  L.  Big.,  une  wno  ecunes,  improves,  or  instructs 

cial  governors.  &c.,  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  a  anotner. 

ciai  goveiuuis,  oi-c.,  uxii  They  scorn  their  edifiers  to  own. 

digest  was  made  of  the  edicts  then  existing,  and  Butler:  Hudibras,  m.  ii. 

the  power  of  issuing  others  supplementary  to,  or  w  „  ~  . 

altering  those  previously  in  force,  was  reserved  to  ed-i-fy,  ed  e  fi  en,  •  ed  e  fy,  ed  1  fie,  ed  i 

the  emperors  fYe>  edW'fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  6difier,  from  Lat. 

2  Eccles  •  A  proclamation  or  notice  given  of  cer-  cedifico^  to  build:  cedes= a  building,  and  facio=to 
ain  things  intended  or  about  to  be  done  by  a  church  make,  to  construct ;  Sp.  &  Port,  edificar ;  Ital.  edi- 


tain  things  intended  < 

court.  _ ___ _ 

b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ficare .] 


ed  -!t-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Edit.] 
ed  -lt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Edit.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  business  of  superintend¬ 
ing  and  preparing  for  publication ;  the  office  of  an 
editor. 

e-d!  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  editio,  from  editus,  pa.  par. 
of  edo= to  give  out,  to  publish;  Fr.  Edition;  Sp, 
edicion;  Ital.  edizione .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  literary  work ;  a  publication. 

“  This  English  edition  is  not  so  properly  a  translation, 
as  a  new  composition  upon  the  same  ground.” — Burnet. 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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edwit 


2.  A  work  prepared  and  edited  for  publication ; 
the  publication  of  any  literary  work. 

“Which.  I  also  haue  more  at  large  set  oute  in  the  seconde 
edition  of  my  booke.” — Whitgift:  Defence,  p.  49. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  copies  published  at  one 
time. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  copy,  form,  or  manner  of  present¬ 
ment. 

“  The  business  of  our  redemption  is  .  .  .  to  set  forth 
nature  in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition.” — South. 

*e-dl'-tion,  v.  t,  [Edition,  s.]  To  edit,  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

*e-di’-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  edition ;  -er. ]  An  editor. 

“  That  necessary  Guide,  added  to  a  little,  but  not  much 
augmented  by  the  late  editioner.” — Gregory:  Posthuma 
(1650),  p.  321. 

e-di  -ti-o  prin’-geps  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.]  The 
first  or  earliest  edition  of  any  work;  the  first 
printed  edition. 

ed'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  editus,  pa.  par.  of  edo= 
to  give  out,  to  publish.]  One  who  edits ;  one  who 
superintends  or  revises  any  book  for  publication ; 
one  who  conducts  or  manages  a  periodical,  news¬ 
paper,  or  magazine  for  publication. 

"When  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  sense,  or 
a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

ed-I-tor  -I-gl,  a.&s.  [Eng.  editor;  -ial.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  editor;  writ¬ 
ten  by  or  proceeding  from  an  editor. 

“  Lambin  and  Heyne  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  part 
of  their  editorial  duty  not  to  leave  the  subject  of  orthog¬ 
raphy  wholly  unnoticed.” — Dr.  Parr:  British  Critic,  Feb., 
1794. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  article  in  a  newspaper  written 
by  the  editor ;  a  leading  article. 

+ed-i-tor-i-S),l-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  editorial;  -ty.]  In 
the  manner  or  character  of  an  editor. 

ed'-i-tor-ship,  s.  [English  editor;  -ship.]  The 
office,  business,  or  duty  of  an  editor;  the  duty  of 
editing  or  superintending  the  publication  of  any 
work  or  periodical. 

“The  editorship  of  Shakespeare,  which  Pope  afterward 
undertook  with  moro  profit  than  reputation,  was  below 
him.” — Tyers:  Hist.  Rhapsod.  on  Pope,  p.  14. 

ed  -i-tress,  s.  [English  editor;  -css.]  A  female 
editor. 

*e-dit’-u-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  cedituatus,x>&.  par. 
of  cedituor,  from  Lat.  cedituus—a  keeper  of  a  tem¬ 
ple,  a  sacristan :  cedes = a  temple,  and  tueor— to  pro¬ 
tect.]  To  protect  as  sacred. 

“The  devotion  whereof  could  not  but  move  the  city,  to 
edituate  such  a  piece  of  divine  office,  where  so  many  gods 
were  present  by  their  proxies;  where  not  only  the  sports 
themselves,  but  all  the  company,  were  reputed  holy.1  — 
Greg,  Notes  on  Scripture  (1684),  p.  49. 

ed-rl-oph-thal  ed-  rl  -oph-  thal-ma, 

hed-ri-oph-thal'-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hedraios=sit- 
ting,  sedentary,  .  .  .  sessile,  and  ophthalmos= 
an  eye.]  A  sub-class  of  Crustaceans  having  sessile 
eyes.  The  head  and  thorax  are  distinct.  There  are 
jaws  and  foot-jaws,  with  seven  pairs  of  legs.  The 
sub-class  comprehends  the  Isopoda,  Amphipoda, 
and  Leemodipoda  (q.  v.). 

ed-ri-oph-thal-mous,  a.  §Mod.  Lat.  ednop- 
thalm(ia) ;  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.l  Having  sessile 
eyes ;  pertaining  to  the  edriophthalmia  (q.  v.). 

ed-vi-cg,-bll  -i-t]f,  a.  [English  educable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  educable ;  capable  of  or  fit¬ 
ness  for  being  educated. 

ed  -U-C5L-ble,  a.  [English  e due  (ate) ;  ■able.'] 
Capable  of  or  fit  for  education ;  that  may  be  edu¬ 
cated. 

ed-fi-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  educatus,  pa.  par.  of  educo 
=to  bring  out,  to  educate ;  e=ea;=out,  and  duco= to 
lead,  to  bring ;  Sp.  educar ,  Ital.  educare.]  To  bring 
up,  as  a  child ,  to  rear,  to  train  up ;  to  inform,  culti¬ 
vate,  and  improve  the  mental  and  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers  of ;  to  instruct ;  to  instill  the  principles  of  art, 
science,  religion,  &c.,  into ;  to  train  up  so  as  to  be 
qualified  for  any  business  or  duties  in  life. 

“  Some  arm’d  within-doors  upon  duty  stay. 

Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  young.” 

Dryden  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlv. 

ed'-fi-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Educate.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B  As  adjective : 

1.  Instructed,  trained,  taught. 

2.  More  refined  or  cultivated. 

“  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  faculties  of  the 
educated  classes.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ed  -d-cat-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Educate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  training ;  edu¬ 
cation.  ti 


ed-d-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  edueatio;  from  educatus, 
pa.  par.  of  educo  (1st  conj.),  freq.  of  educo  (3d 
conj.)=to  bring  out,  to  educate;  Fr.  Education; 
Sp.  education;  Ital.  educazione.]  Properly  the 
educing,  leading  out,  or  drawing  out  the  latent 
powers  of  an  individual.  From  the  philosophic 
point  of  view  everyone  is  educated,  his  powers  being 
developed  for  good  or  evil  by  all  he  sees,  hears,  feels, 
or  does.  Education  in  this  sense  begins  when  one 
enters  the  world,  and  continues  all  the  time  he  is 
in  it.  In  a  more  specific  sense,  it  is  used  of  a  pre¬ 
meditated  effort  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  professors  to  draw  out  one’s  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments,  encouraging  what  is  good  to 
one’s  self  and  to  society,  and  discouraging  wha  t  is 
hurtful.  With  this  is  combined  an  effort  to  give 
more  or  less  of  technical  training  to  fit  the  scholar 
or  student  for  the  occupation  by  which  he  desires 
or  is  likely  to  support  himself  in  life.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  a  system  of  elementary  day  schools  for  the 
multitude,  of  secondary  schools  for  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber,  and  of  universities  for  the  highly  favored  few 
[School,  College,  University.]  For  spiritual 
and  moral  purposes,  these  appliances  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  Sunday  Schools  for  children,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  Biblical  Institutes, 
and  the  teaching  of  Christian  churches  for  persons 
of  every  age.  Technical  education  was  imparted 
first  by  the  system  of  apprenticeship ;  now  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  purpose  have  been  established 
[Technical.]  Mechanics’  and  other  Institutes, 
Lectures,  Libraries.  Debating  and  other  Societies, 
Political  Clubs,  &c  ,  are  all  appliances  for  some 
department  oi  other  of  education. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  education , 
breeding,  and  instruction :  “ Instruction  and  breed¬ 
ing  are  to  education  as  parts  to  a  whole;  the 
instruction  respects  the  communication  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  breeding  respects  the  manners  or  outward 
conduct :  but  education  comprehends  not  only  both 
these,  but  the  formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation 
of  the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the  princi¬ 
ples:  good  instruction  makes  one  wiser;  good 
breeding  makes  one  more  polished  and  agreeable; 
good  education  makes  one  really  good.  A  want  of 
education  will  always  be  to  the  injury  if  not  to  the 
ruin  of  the  sufferer:  a  want  of  instruction  is  of 
more  or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances :  a  want  of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for 
the  society  of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to 
the  period  of  childhood  and  youth ;  instruction  may 
be  given  at  different  ages ;  good  breeding  is  best 
learnt  in  the  early  part  of  life.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*ed-u-ca'-tion-A-ble,  a.  [Eng.  education;  -able.] 
Proper  or  fit  to  be  educated. 

ed-U-ca'-tlon-Al,  a.  [Eng.  education;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  education ;  connected  with  educa¬ 
tion. 

ed-y-ca-tion-gil-Ist,  s.  [English  educational; 
■ist.]  The  same  as  Educationist  (q.  v.). 

.  “He  entirely  escapes  the  charge — often  leveled  with 
justice  against  educationalists — of  desiring  to  shape  the 
world  on  one  mental  pattern.”—  Athenaeum,  March  4, 
1882. 

ed  u-cA-tion-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  eduoational, 
-ly.]  By  means  of  education ;  by  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  with  regard  to  education. 

*ed-u-ca/-tion-a,r-y,  a.  [Eng.  education ;  - ary .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  education ;  educational. 

ed-u-ca -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  education ;  -is#.]  One 
who  is  in  favor  of  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
education ;  one  who  is  versed  in  education. 

ed  -u-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that  which 
educates ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor. 

“Could  not  the  educators  of  the  lowest  be  consoled 
under  their  laborious  duty?” — Dr.  Vincent  Defence  of 
Public  Education,  p.  17. 

e-du  §e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  educo—  to  bring  out.]  To 
bring  or  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  evolve,  to  bring  to 
light. 

“  The  world  was  educed  out  of  the  power  of  space.” 
— Glanvill. 

e-du?  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  educ(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  educed. 

e-dug  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Educe.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  or  drawing  out ; 
eduction. 

e'-duct,  s.  [Lat.  eductum,  neut.  sing,  of  eductus, 
pa.  par.  of  educo— to  bring  out.] 

1,  Lit.  &  Chem. :  That  which  is  educed,  brought, 
or  drawn  out  or  extracted ;  extracted  matter ;  mat¬ 
ter  brought  to  light  by  separation,  analysis,  or 
decomposition. 

“  The  volatile  oils  which  pre-exist  in  cells,  in  the  fruit 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  ob- 
i i ne  d  by  pressure,  are  eductsi  while  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 


which  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  almond,  but  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  emulsin  and  water  on  amygdalin,  is  a  prod¬ 
uct.” — Chambers:  Encyclopaedia. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  deduced  or  inferred  from  an¬ 
other  ;  an  inference,  a  deduction. 

“The  latter  are  conditions  of,  the  former  are  educts 
from  experience.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  separated  by  the 
decomposition  of  another  body  in  which  it  pre¬ 
viously  existed  as  such,  in  contradistinction  to 
“product,”  which  denotes  a  compound  not  pre¬ 
viously  existing,  but  formed  during  the.decomposi- 
tion.  The  volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel  is  an  educt 
because  it  preexists  in  the  peel :  but  bitter-almond 
oil  is  a  product,  because  it  does  not  exist  ready 
formed  in  bitter  almonds,  but  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  emulsin  and  water  on  amygdalin. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

e-duc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  eductio,  from  eductus.  pa. 
par.  of  educo.]  The  act  of  drawing  or  bringing  out 
into  view. 

eduction-pipe,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  pipe  which  carries  off  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  from  the  cylinder. 

eduction-port,  s.  The  port  through  which  the 
steam  passes  from  the  valves  to  the  condenser. 
[Exhaust-port.] 

*e-duc'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eduction ,  -al; 
•ly.]  In  a  manner  tending  to  eduction. 

“  Botany  is  naturally  and  eductionally  first  in  order  to 
the  inquiring  mind.” — Earle:  English  Plant  Names,  p.  cxi. 

e-duc'-tive,  a.  [Latin  educt(us),  pa.  par.  of 
educo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive. ]  Tending  to  or  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  extracting. 

“  The  educiive  power  of  matter.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  39. 
e-duc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  eductus,  pa.  par.  of 
educo.)  He  who  or  that  which  educes,  brings  out, 
or  elicits. 

“  Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether.” — 
Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

e-dul'-cor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e=ea;=out,  and 
dulcorans,  pr.  par.  of  dulcoro— to  make  sweet,  to 
sweeten;  dulcis= sweet.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  sweetening 
by  removing  acidity  or  acrimony. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
purifies  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  removing  acidity 
or  acrimony. 

*e-dul'-Cor-ate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  e=ex=out,  and  duL 
coratus,  pr.  par.  of  dulcoro= to  make  sweet,  to 
sweeten.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  sweeten,  to  make  sweet;  to  re¬ 
move  acidity  from. 

“  Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vinegar.” 
—Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

2.  Chem.:  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  impurities 
by  washing. 

“  Not  yet  so  exquisitely  edulcorated,  but  that  some 
saline  particles  should  be  left  in  it  for  future  increase.” 
—Boyle:  Works,  iv.  99. 

*e-diil  -cor-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Edul¬ 
corate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Edulcoration  (q.  v.). 
e-dul-cor-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweetening 
or  freeing  from  acidity  or  acrimony. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  washing  or  lixiviation. 
in  cases  where  the  soluble  matter  is  rejected  as 
worthless,  and  the  insoluble  residue  is  the  material 
required.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

S-dul'-cor-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  edulcorat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  or  property  of  edulcorating  or 
sweetening. 

e-dul’-cor-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  edulcorat(e) ;  -or.) 
He  who  or  that  which  sweetens  or  removes  acidity ; 
a  dropping-tube  for  applying  small  quantities  of 
sweet  solutions  to  a  mixture. 

*e-du  le,  a.  [Lat.  anything  good  to 

eat.]  Eatable,  esculent,  edible,  fit  for  food. 

“The  leaves  alone  of  many  edule  plants.” — Evelyn: 
Acetaria. 

*e-dul  -I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  edulium= anything  good 
to  eat;  edo  —  to  eat.]  Eatable,  edible,  good  for 
food. 

“  The  husks  of  peas,  beans,  or  such  edulious  pulses.”— 
Sir  T.  Browne:  Miscell.,  p.  13. 

ed-ward§-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Edwards,  an 
American  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Monazite  (q.  v.). 

*ed-wlt,  *ed  -wyt,  *ed-wyte,  s.  [A.  S.  edwit; 
O.  H.  Ger.  itawiz;  Goth  idioeit.]  Disgrace,  shame, 
reproach. 

“So  offte  to  make  me  edwyte.” 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  124. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


edwite 
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effect 


*ed-wite,  *ead-wi-ten,  *ed-wyte,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 

edwitan ;  Goth,  idweitjan.]  [Twit.] 

1.  To  charge. 

2.  To  abuse,  to  upbraid. 

*ed-wi-ting,  *ed-wi-tyng,  s.  [Edwite.]  An 
upbraiding,  an  abusing. 

“Aschamed  of  edwiting  is  doon.  to  him.” — Wy  cliff e: 
Wisdom  xviii.  18. 


-ee,  suff.  [Fr.  k  or  6e,  from  Lat.  -atus,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  pa.  par.  of  the  first  conjugation.] 
An  English  suffix  used  to  denote  the  object  of  an 
action :  as  grantee,  one  to  whom  something  is 
granted ;  payee,  one  to  whom  something  is  paid.  &c. 
It  is  the  correlative  of  -er  (q.  v.). 
ee,  s.  [Eve.] 

“Ay,  Tib,  that  will  be  when  the  deil’s  blind,  and  his 
een’ s  no  sair  yet.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 


ee-bree,  s.  The  eyebrow. 

“Blessings  on  that  bonnie  ee-bree." 

Song,  Bavermeal  Bannock. 

ee-feast,  s. 


1.  A  rarity,  anything  that  excites  wonder. 

2.  A  satisfying  glance ;  what  gratifies  one’s  curi¬ 
osity. 


ee-list,  eye-last,  eye-list,  s. 

1.  A  flaw,  a  deformity,  an  eyesore. 

“  I  have  outsight,  and  insight  and  credit, 

And  from  ony  ee-list  I’m  free.” 

Boss:  Helenore,  p.  147. 

2.  A  legal  defect,  such  as  might  invalidate  a 
deed. 

3.  An  offense,  a  cause  for  regret. 

*eek,  *eeke,  adv  [Eke,  adv. ]  Also,  beside,  in 
addition. 


“  Arcite,  and  eek  the  hundred  of  his  part, 

With  baners  red  ys  entred  right  anoon.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,584,  2,585. 

eek  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Eek,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  As  subst. :  An  addition,  an  adding  to. 

“  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eeked  my  store, 

But  such  eeking  hath  made  my  heart  sore.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar  (Sept.). 

eel,  *el,  s.  [A.  S.  cel;  Sw.  dl;  Icel .dll;  Dan., 
Dut.,  &  Ger.  aal;  cf.  Lat.  anguilla .] 

ZoGl.  &  Ord.  Lang. : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  The  term  fixed  for  any  one  of  the  many  species 
of  Anguilla.  All  these  are  popularly  called  simply 
“  the  eel.”  The  eel  inhabits  streams,  lakes,  &c.  In 
autumn  it  descends  to  brackish  water,  where  it 
spawns.  In  spring  it  returns  in  numbers  number¬ 
less,  all  moving  in  ranks  like  soldiers  in  an  army. 

(2)  Certain  elongate  animals,  with  no  real  affinity 
to  genuine  eels.  The  eel  in  paste  is  Anguillula 
glutinis,  and  the  eel  in  vinegar  is  A.  aceti.  They 
are  Nematoid  Entozoa. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  of  Muraenidae  or  Anguillidae 

(q.  v.), 

IT  (1)  Conger  eel:  [Congee.] 

(2)  Electric  eel:  [Electric-eel.] 

(3)  Sand  eel:  [Ammodytes.] 
eel-basket,  s.  An  eel-buck  (q.  v.). 
eel-buck,  s.  A  kind  of  wicker  trap  or  basket 

used  for  catching  eels.  The  mouth  is  funnel-shaped, 
and  composed  of  flexible  willow  rods,  converging 
to  a  point,  so  that  the  eels  can  easily  enter,  but  can¬ 
not  make  their  way  out  again, 
eel-fare,  s. 

The  passage  of  young  eels  up  streams. 

2.  A  fry  or  brood  of  young  eels, 
eel-fishing,  s.  The  fishing  of  eels  to  be  used  as 
food.  The  eels  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  highly  valued  them 
for  the  table;  the  Egyptians  rejected  them  as  an 
article  of  food. 

eel-fork,  s.  A  pronged  instrument  or- fork  for 
spearing  eels. 

eel-grass,  s.  A  plant,  Zastera  marina.  {Amer¬ 
ican.) 

eel-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  eels  when  they 
are  roasted.  It  is  used  to  lubricate  stiff  joints,  and 
to  preserve  steel  from  rusting, 
eel-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  eels. 

eel-pout,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Two  fishes— (1)  the  Burbolt  or  Burbot 
( Lota  vulgaris),  (2)  the  Viviparous  Blenny  {Zoarces 
viviparus] . 

eel-shaped,  a.  Like  an  eel  in  shape ;  long  and 
thin. 

eel'-pot,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  pot.]  An  eel-buck 
(q.  v.). 

eel'-skin,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  skin.]  The  skin  of 
an  eel. 


eel  -spear,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  spear. j  A  pronged 
instrument  used  for  catching  eels ;  an  eel-fork. 

e’en  (1),  e’en-in,  s.  [Evening.]  Even,  evening. 

(Scotch.) 

“  This  hour  on  e’enin’s  edge  I  take.” 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 
*een  (2 ),s.pl.  [Eye.]  Eyes. 

e’en,  adv.  [Even,  adv.]  A  contraction  for  even, 
frequently  used  in  poetry. 

e’er,  adv.  [Ever.]  A  contraction  for  ever  (q.  v.). 

eer'-ie,  a.  [A.  S.  earg,  earh=timid.]  Frightened, 
dreading  spirits.  (Scotch.) 

“  Aft  yont  the  dyke  she’s  heard  you  bummin’, 

Wi’  eerie  drone.” 

Burns .-  Address  to  the  Beil. 

eer  -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  eerie;  -ness.]  A  supersti¬ 
tious  dread  of  spirits ;  timidity. 

*ee'-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  ee=eye;  suff.  -some.]  At¬ 
tractive  to  or  fixing  the  eye,  pleasing  or  gratifying 
to  look  at. 

“Will  onybody  deny  that  that’s  an  eesome  couple?” — 
Beg.  Dalton,  iii.  159. 

teest’-rlce,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Salsola  kali.  (Turner.) 

eet-noch,  eet-nock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
moss-grown  precipitous  rock. 

“Among  the  auld  gray  eetnocks.” — Edinburgh  Magazine. 
ef-,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  Latin  prefix 
ex  before  words  beginning  with/. 

*ef-fa-ble,  a.  [Lat.  effabilis,  from  effor  =  to 
speak  out:  e=ex=ont,  and  for=  to  speak.]  That 
may  be  uttered  or  spoken ;  utterable,  speakable. 

“  He  did,  upon  his  suggestion,  accommodate  thereunto 
his  universal  language,  to  make  his  character  effable." — 
Wallis:  Defense  of  Boy al  Society  (1678),  p.  16. 

ef-fa  se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  effacer,  from  ef  —  Lat.  ef 
for  ere = out,  and  Ft.  face— &  face.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  destroy,  as  a  figure  or  marks  on  the  surface 
of  anything,  so  as  to  render  them  invisible  or  indis¬ 
tinguishable. 

“  So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  passed, 

Till  Ceesar’s  image  is  effaced  at  last.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  279,  280. 

*2.  To  erase,  to  strike  or  blot  out. 

“  It  was  ordered  that  his  name  should  be  effaced  out  of 
all  public  registers.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  To  blot  out,  to  remove,  to  do  away  with,  to 
wipe  out. 

“Moral  causes  noiselessly  effaced  first  the  distinction 
between  Norman  and  Saxon.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  obliterate,  to  remove  all  signs  of 
distinction. 

“Before  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.” 

Byron.-  Giaour. 

For  the  difference  between  to  efface  and  to  blot 
out,  see  Blot,  v. 

ef-fas'e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  efface;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  effaced,  blotted  out,  or  destroyed. 

ef-fa  §e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  efface ;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  effacing ;  obliteration,  erasure, 
ef-f  a9’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Efface.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Effacement  (q.  v.). 
ef-fa-re,  effraye,  s.  [Fr.= scared,  frightened.] 
Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  repre¬ 
sented  as  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as  though  fright¬ 
ened  or  enraged. 

*ef-fas'-9m-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  effascinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  effascinor  =  to  bewitch.]  [Fascinate.]  To 
charm,  to  bewitch,  to  fascinate. 

“The  vulgar  already  are  so  effascinated,  as  to  begin  to 
account  their  planetary  presages  for  divine  prophecies. 
— Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  129. 

♦ef-fas-gln-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  effascinatio,  from 
effascinatus,  pa.  par.  of  effascinor .]  The  act  of 
bewitching  or  fascinating;  the  state  of  being 
bewitched. 

“St.  Paul  sets  down  the  just  judgment  of  God  against 
the  receivers  of  Antichrist,  which  is  effascination,  or 
strong  delusion.” — Shelford:  Learned  Disc.  (1685),  p.  317. 

*ef-fauld,  *ef-fOld,  a.  [Afold.]  Upright,  hon¬ 
est. 

*ef-fauld-lie,  *ef-fold-ly,  *ef-old-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
effauld;  -ly.]  Uprightly,  honestly. 

“We  bind  and  obleiss  ws  effauldlie  and  faithfullie.” — 
Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  318. 


ef-fect’,s.  [O.  Fr.  effect;  Fr.  effet,  from  Latin 
effectus—(s)  an  effect,  (a)  done-eff ected ;  efflcio— to 
dk>,  to  effect;  ef=ex—  out,  and  facio— to  do;  Sp. 
efecto;  Ital.  effetto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  execution,  performance,  or  carrying  out  of 
anything. 

“  Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tried.” 

Shakesp.:  Bape  of  Lucrece,  353. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by,  or  is  the  result  of, 
an  operating  cause  or  agent ;  the  result  or  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  action  of  an  agent  upon  some  object ; 
result,  consequent  issue. 

“  That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  I  ear,  i.  1. 

3.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  results. 

“  The  institution  has  hitherto  proved  without  effect ,  and 
has  neither  extinguished  crimes,  nor  lessened  the  num¬ 
bers  of  criminals.” — Temple. 

4.  Completion,  perfection,  purpose  or  end  in¬ 
tended. 

“  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  687. 

5.  Reality,  substance,  fact ;  not  mere  appearance. 

“  [It]  is  to  him,  who  rightly  things  esteems, 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  29,  80. 

6.  Purpose,  purport,  general  intent,  tenor. 

“  Wilt  know, 

The  effect  of  what  I  wrote?  ” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

7.  Aim,  intention,  purpose. 

“  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  moved  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  8. 

8.  The  result  or  impression  caused  on,  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  mind  at  first  glance  by  external  objects, 
as  by  a  picture,  a  landscape,  before  the  details  are 
examined.  Thus,  some  bold  outlines  indicating  the 
principal  forms,  with  the  masses  of  light  and  shade 
properly  thrown  in,  and  the  local  color  put  on,  are 
sufficient  to  produce  a  picture  which,  at  the  first 
view,  may  appear  strikingly  brilliant  and  true, 
although  many  of  the  details  proper  to  the  subject 
are  omitted,  or  the  drawing  not  strictly  correct,  or 
the  coloring  deficient  in  harmony.  Effect  is  also 
the  result  of  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  true 
master  ;  the  ensemble  which  is  brilliant  and  strik¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Turner. 

9.  (PI.) :  Goods,  movables,  personal  estate. 

“  All  the  estates  and  effects,  debts,  contracts,  and  chases 
in  action  of  the  bankrupt  are  vested  in  the  assignees.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  27. 

II.  Mach. :  The  amount  of  work  performed  by  a 
steam-engine  or  other  machine ;  duty. 

II  (1)  In  effect:  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  substance. 

“  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it, 
is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man.” — Addi¬ 
son. 

(2)  For  effect:  In  order  to  produce  an  impression ; 
ostentatiously,  for  show. 

(3)  To  give  effect  tg:  To  give  validity  to ;  to  make 
valid  ;  to  carry  out  in  practice. 

(4)  Of  no  effect,  of  none  effect:  Without  validity 
or  force ;  invalid. 

“Making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your 
tradition.” — Mark  vii.  13. 

(5)  Without  effect :  Invalid,  without  result. 

(6)  To  no  effect :  In  vain,  resultless,  useless. 

“  All  my  study  be  to  no  effect .” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

(7)  To  take  effect:  To  operate,  to  be  effective. 

“Which  so  took  effect  as  I  intended.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

TJ  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  effect  and 
consequence :  “  The  effect  and  the  consequence  agree 
in  expressing  that  which  follows  anything,  but  the 
former  marks  what  follows  from  a  connection 
between  the  two  objects;  the  consequence  is  not 
thus  limited;  the  effect  is  that  which  necessarily 
flows  out  of  the  cause,  between  which  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  so  intimate  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of  things,  causes 
will  have  effects ;  and  for  every  effect  there  will  be  a 
cause:  the  consequence,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
either  casual  or  natural ;  it  is  that  on  which  we  can 
calculate.  Effect  applies  either  to  physical  or  moral 
objects,  consequence  only  to  moral  subjects.  There 
are  many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  mere  in¬ 
temperance  :  an  imprudent  step  in  one’s  first  setting 
out  in  life  is  often  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning  away  wrath ; 
the  loss  of  character  is  the  general  consequence  of 
an  irregular  life.”  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  effects  and  goods, 
see  Goods.  n 
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Sf-fect',  v.  t.  [Effect,  s.] 

1.  To  produce  as  a  cause,  consequence,  or  result; 
to  be  the  cause  of,  to  bring  about,  to  cause  to  be. 

“The  change  made  of  that  syrup  into  a  purple  color 
Was  effected  by  the  vinegar.” — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to  achieve,  to 
attempt  successfully,  to  perform. 

“[He]  sat  down  at  last  in  despair  of  effecting  it.” — 
Atterbury  •  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  7. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  effect ,  to 
produce,  and  to  perform The  two  latter  are  in 
reality  included  m  the  former ;  what  is  effected  is 
both  produced  and  performed ;  but  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  performed  is  not  always  effected.  To  pro¬ 
duce,  signifies  to  bring  something  forth  or  into  ex¬ 
istence  ;  to  perform,  to  do  something  to  the  end :  to 
effect  is  to  produce  by  performing :  whatever  is 
effected  is  the  consequence  of  a  specific  design ;  it 
always  requires  therefore  a  rational  agent  to  effect: 
what  is  produced  may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise 
from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inani¬ 
mate  object ;  what  is  performed  is  done  by  specific 
efforts;  it  is  therefore,  like  effect,  the  consequence 
of  design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent.  Effect 
respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
brought  about :  produce  respects  the  end  only ;  per- 

{orm,  the  means  only.  No  person  ought  tocalcu- 
ate  on  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  morals  of 
men,  without  the  aid  of  religion :  changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often  produced  by 
trifles.  To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself ;  to  perform,  of 
that  which  is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by 
another.  W e  effect  a  purpose ;  we  perform  a  part,  a 
duty  or  office.  A  true  Christian  is  always  happy 
when  he  can  effect  a  reconciliation  between  parties 
who  are  at  variance ;  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to 
strive  to  perform  one’s  part  creditably  in  society.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon .) 
ef-fect'-er,  s.  [Effectob.] 

ef-fect'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effect;  -able.']  That  may 
or  can  be  effected ;  practicable,  possible,  feasible. 

“That  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  still  contain  as  much 
water  as  it  would  without  them,  is  not  effectible  upon  the 
strictest  experiment.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

ef-fect'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Effect,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing,  producing,  or 
achieving. 

*ef-fec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  effectio,  from  effectus,  pa. 
par.  of  efficio= to  effect.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  effecting,  producing,  or 
bringing  to  pass ;  production,  execution,  comple¬ 
tion. 

“Attributing  the  effection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God.”  — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

2.  Geom. :  The  construction  of  a  proposition ;  a 
problem  deducible  from  some  general  proposition. 

ef-fec'-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effectivus,  from  effec¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  efficio;  Fr.  effeclif;  Port,  effective, 
Sp.  efectivo;  Ital.  effettivo .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  effecting  or  producing  as 
a  result ;  efficacious,  effectual,  efficient.  (Followed 
by  of.) 

“  They  are  not  effective  of  anything,  nor  leave  no  work 
behind  them.” — Bacon. 

2.  Operative;  having  the  quality  of  producing 
effects. 

“The  use  of  these  rules  is  not  at  all  effective  upon  erring 
consciences.” — Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  oh.  ii. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  or  come  to  pass. 
‘‘Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his  neigh¬ 
bor  wrong  is  criminal,  by  what  instrument  soever  he  does 
it.” — Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  operating ;  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  duty  or  service. 

B.  Producing  or  followed  by  results ;  powerful ;  as, 
His  speech  was  very  effective. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Comm. :  The  same  as  Effective-money  (q.  v.). 
2.  Mil. :  A  soldier  fit  for  duty ;  an  efficient. 

][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  effective, 
efficient,  effectual ,  and  efficacious  :  “  Effective  signi¬ 
fies  effecting;  efficient  signifies  literally  effecting ; 
effectual  and  efficacious  signify  having  the  effect,  or 
possessing  the  power  to  effect.  The  former  two  are 
used  only  in  reference  to  physical  objects,  the  latter 
two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An  army  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  is  effective:  a  cause  is  efficient:  the 
remedy  or  cure  is  effectual:  the  medicine  is  effica¬ 
cious.  The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are 
efficacious.  No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  vices  of 
the  lower  orders  while  they  have  a  vicious  example 
from  their  superiors :  a  seasonable  exercise  of  sever¬ 
ity  on  an  offender  is  often  very  efficacious  in  quell¬ 
ing  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  is 


not  found  effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse 
to  further  measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  inefficacious  should  never  be  adopted.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

effective  money,  s. 

Comm. :  A  term  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
to  express  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper-money. 

ef-fect’-ive-iy,  adv.  [Eng .effective;  -ly.\  In  an 
effective  manner;  with  effect;  effectually,  power¬ 
fully,  completely. 

“This  effectively  resists  the  devil,  and  suffers  us  to 
receive  no  hurt  from  him.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

ef-fect'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  effective ; -ness.')  The 
quality  of  being  effective  or  effectual. 

ef-fect’-less,  *ef-fect-lesse,  a.  [English  effect; 
•less.)  Without  effect  or  result;  useless,  vain,  im¬ 
potent. 

“I’ll  chop  off  my  hands; 

In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 

And  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 
ef-fect’-or,  s.  [Latin,  from  effectus,  pa.  par.  of 
efficio.)  One  who  produces  any  effect ;  a  maker,  a 
creator,  a  cause. 

“We  commemorate  the  creation,  and  pay  worship  to 
that  infinite  Being  who  was  the  effector  of  it.” — Derham. 

ef-fec’-tq-ql,  a.  [Lat.  effect  (us)  =an  effect,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.) 

1.  Productive  of  effects ;  having  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  or  result ;  effective,  efficacious. 

“  And  all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofBylstone,  vii. 

2.  Carrying  out,  performing,  or  achieving  results. 

“  Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  169,  170. 
*3.  Expressive  of  facts ;  full  of  import ;  grave, 
decisive. 

“  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  L 
IT  For  the  difference  between  effectual  and  effect¬ 
ive,  see  Effective. 
effectual  calling,  s. 

Theol. :  One  of  the  chief  tenets  of  Calvinism.  For 
definition  see  extract. 

“  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  whereby, 
convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our’ 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills, 
he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ, 
freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel.” — Shorter  Catechism, 
Q.  31. 

ef-fec  -tu-aLly,  adv.  [Eng.  effectual;  - ly .]  In  an 
effectual  manner ;  with  effect ;  effectively;  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  or  result ;  completely, 
thoroughly. 

“  The  executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had  so 
effectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had  been  of 
no  account  in  Europe.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

tef-fec'-tq-ql-ness,  *ef-fec-tu-al-uesse,  subst. 
[En g.  effectual;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  effec¬ 
tual;  efficacy,  effectiveness. 

“  Give  such  an  omnipotent  prevalence  and  effectualnesse 
to  his  requests.” — Goodwin:  Trial  of  Faith,  §  5. 

ef-fec'-tq-ate,  v.t.  [Fr.  effectuer.)  To  effect,  to 
bring  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to  fulfill. 

“He  found  him  a  fit  instrument  to  effectuate  his 
desire.” — Sidney. 

♦ef-fec’-tq-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Effectu¬ 
ate.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  effecting,  accomplishing, 
or  fulfilling ;  effectuation. 

ef-fec-tu-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  effectuat(e );  -ion.) 
The  act  of  effectuating,  effecting,  or  accomplishing. 

“The  difficulty  .  .  .  from  the  identity  of  Causation 
and  Effectuation  is  solved  on  this  theory.” — Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

*ef-fec'-tq-ous  (1),  *ef-fec-tu-ose,  *ef-fec-tu- 
ouse,  a.  [Lat.  effectus,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Effective,  effectual. 

“Strong  delusions  and effectuouse errors.” — Joye:  Expos, 
of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

.  *ef-fec'-tq-ous  (2),  adj.  [Affectuous.]  Affec¬ 
tionate. 

“  Giff  ony  thocht  remordis  your  myndis  alsua 
Of  the  effectuous  piete  maternale.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  221,  2. 

*ef-fec’-tq-ous-ly  (1),  adv.  [Eng.  effectuous  (1) ; 
•ly.)  Effectually,  completely,  thoroughly. 

“It  shall,  I  trust,  effectuously  prove  our  purpose. M — 
Stapleton:  Fortress  of  Faith  (1565),  p.  59. 

*ef-fec-tq-ous-ly  (2),  *ef-fec-tq-ous-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  effectuous  (2),  -ly,  -lie.)  Affectionately. 

“The  chancellor  requeisted  his  grace  effectuouslie  that 
he  wold  be  so  good.” — Pitscottie:  Chronicle,  p.  26. 


ef-feir,  s.  [Affebe.] 

1.  What  is  becoming  one’s  rank  or  station. 

“  To  thair  estait  doand  effeir.” 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  328. 

2.  A  property,  a  quality. 

“  Discryving  all  thair  fassiouns  and  effeirs.” 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  5. 

3.  Warlike  guise. 

“  Arrayed  in  effeir  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  of 
Scotland  on  these  occasions.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxx. 

ef-feir  (1),  *ef-fere  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Effeie,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  become,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

“  He  cheist  a  flane  as  did  effeir  him.” 

Christ’s  Kirk,  st.  viii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  becoming,  fit,  or  suitable. 

“Swaall  his  fulsome  from  thereto  effeirs.” — Polwart: 
Watson’s  Collection,  iii.  24. 

2.  To  be  proportional. 

“  The  said  sum  effeiring  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  the 
said  annual  rent  or  burden.” — Spalding,  i.  206. 

*ef-feir  (2),  *ef-fere  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Affeae.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  frighten,  to  affright. 

“  Na  wound  nor  wappin  mycht  hym  amys  effere.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  387,  20. 

2.  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  of. 

“ Effeir  ye  not  diuine  punitioun?  ” — Lyndsay:  Works 
(1692),  p.  74. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid. 

“  Quhair  for  effeir  that  he  be  not  offendit.” — Lyndsay: 
Works,  p.  194. 

ef-fem’-I-nq-?^,  s.  [Effeminate,  a.) 

1.  The  softness,  delicacy,  and  weakness  character¬ 
istic  of  a  woman ;  unmanly  or  womanish  weakness 
or  delicacy. 

“  But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
Her  bond  slave.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  410,  4ll. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  voluptuousness ;  indulgence  in 
womanish  pleasures. 

“  So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shutout  from  our  lives,  all 
the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  effeminacy  are  pre¬ 
vented.” — Taylor. 

ef-fem'-I-nqte,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effeminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  effemino=to  make  womanish;/emtna— a  woman  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Womanlike ;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a  woman : 
delicate,  tender. 

“As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 

And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  III.,  iii.  7. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman;  womanish; 
soft  and  delicate  in  an  unmanly  degree ;  destitute 
of  manly  qualities  ;  voluptuous,  unmanly,  weak. 

“  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart  swell  with  emotions 
unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate  brother.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*3.  Fickle,  capricious. 

“  He  was  to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I  set 
him  every  day  to  woo  me;  at  which  time  would  I  grieve, 
be  effeminate,  changeable.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iii*  2. 

ft.  W eak,  spiritless ;  as,  an  effeminate  peace. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  effeminate,  weak,  unmanly  per 
son ;  a  milksop. 

“With  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  221-23. 

ef-fem-l-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Effeminate,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  effeminate,  weak,  or  un¬ 
manly  ;  to  unman,  to  make  soft. 

“  When  one  is  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds,  I  think  all  things  should  be  contrived  to 
their  satisfaction.” — Locke. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  effeminate,  womanish, 
or  weak ;  to  be  unmanned ;  to  lose  spirit  or  manli¬ 
ness. 

“  In  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and 
manners  corrupt.” — Pope. 

ef-f em  -i-nqte-ly ,  adv.  [  Eng.  effeminate ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  an  effeminate,  womanish,  or  unmanly  man¬ 
ner  ;  weakly,  softly ;  like  a  woman. 

“  Champions  in  philosophy,  law,  and  history,  are  not 
wanting  to  answer  or  confute  opposers;  and  some  of  them, 
to  say  truth,  have  not  undertook  the  cause  effeminately.”— 
Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English  (1664),  p.  323. 

*2.  By  womanish  arts. 

“  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense, 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 

Effeminately  vanquished?” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  560-62. 
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ef-fem'-i-ng,te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  effeminate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  effeininate ;  weak¬ 
ness,  unmanly  softness,  effeminacy. 

' '  In  France  they  sent  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  to  all  those 
able  men  that  went  not  with  them,  as  upbraiding  their 
effeminateness." — Fuller :  Holy  War,  p.  78. 

2.  "Voluptuousness,  lasciviousness,  dissipation. 

“Gluttony,  intemperance,  effeminateness." — Boyle: 

Works,  ii.  439. 

ef-f  em'-l-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Effemi¬ 
nate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  effeminate;  the 
state  of  becoming  effeminate ;  eff emination. 

*ef-fem-i-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  effeminatio.]  The 
state  of  being  effeminate ;  effeminateness  ;  unmanly 
pr  womanish  weakness ;  effeminacy. 

“  Yices  the  hare  figured;  not  only  feneration,  or  usury, 
from  its  fecundity  and  euperfetation,  but  degenerous 
effemination.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*ef-f  em  -l-nlze,  v.  t.  [Latin  effemin(o) ;  Eng. 
suff .  -ize.]  To  make  or  render  effeminate. 

“Brave  knights  cffeminized  by  sloth.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  v.  45,  3. 

ef-fen  -di,  s.  [Turkish.]  Master,  used  as  a  title 
of  respect. 

ef-fer-ent,  a.  [Lat.  efferens,  pr.  par.  of  effero— 
to  bear  or  carry  out;  ef=  ex  =  out,  and  fero— to 
bear.] 

Physiol.:  Conveying  outward ;  discharging. 

“A  small  artery,  afferent  vessel,  maybe  seen  to  enter 
the  tuft,  and  a  minute  venous  radicle,  efferent  vessel  to 
emerge  from  it  in  close  proximity  to  the  artery.” — Todd  & 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  487. 

*ef-fer-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  efferus= excessively  wild ; 
ef=ex=out  (intens.),  and  /erws=wild.]  Exceed¬ 
ingly  wild,  fierce,  or  savage. 

“From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous  beast,  from  the  tusk  of 
the  wild  boar,  O  Thou,  that  art  the  root  and  generation 
of  David,  preserve  our  root  and  all  his  generation.” — 
Bishop  King:  Vine  Palatine  (1614),  p.  34. 

ef-f  er-ves  §e,  v.  i.  [Lat.  effervesco,  from  ef=ex 
=out,  a n d  fervesco = to  begin  to  boil ;  freq.  oiferveo 
=to  be  hot,  to  glow.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  or  "become  in  a  state  of  natural 
ebullition ;  to  bubble  and  hiss  as  fermenting  liq¬ 
uors  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

‘  ‘  The  compound  spirit  of  niter,  put  to  oil  of  cloves,  will 
effervesce  even  to  a  flame.” — Mead:  On  Poisons. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  worked  up  into  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

ef-fer-ves-gence,  ef-f  er-ves  -gen-g]?,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  effervescens,  pa.  par.  of  effervesco .] 

1.  Lit.:  A  state  of  natural  ebullition;  that  com¬ 
motion  of  a  fluid  which  takes  place  when  some  part 
of  the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous  form,  producing 
innumerable  small  bubbles. 

2.  Fig. :  Strong  excitement ;  a  heated  state  of  the 
feelings  ;  ebullition  of  feeling. 

“Our  mercurial  kinsmen’s  political  effervescence  and 
exuberance.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  For  the  difference  between  effervescence  and 
ebullition,  see  Ebullition. 

ef-f  er-ves -gent,  a.  [Lat.  effervescens,  pr.  par. 
of  effervesco .]  In  a  state  of  effervescence  or  natural 
ebullition. 

ef-fer-ves’-gl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effervesc(e) ; -able.] 
Capable  of  effervescing ;  capable  of  producing  effer¬ 
vescence. 

ef-f  er-ves'-§ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Effebvesce.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
veib ) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Effervescence  (q.  v.). 

ef-fe  te,  *ef-fce  te,  a.  [Lat.  effetus,  effoetus= 
weakened  by  bearing  young :  e/=ea;=out,  and  fetus, 
fcetus=t\x&t  has  brought  forth.] 

1.  Lit. :  Barren  ;  disabled  from  generation,  not 
capable  of  bearing  young. 

“  It  is  probable  that  females  have  in  them  the  seeds  of 
ad  the  young  they  will  afterward  bring  forth,  which,  all 
6pent  and  exhausted,  the  animal  becomes  barren  and 
effete." — Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig.:  Worn  out  or  exhausted;  having  lost  all 
vigor  and  efficiency. 

“All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refresh  his  de¬ 
crepit,  effete  sensuality  with  the  history  of  his  former 
life.” — South. 

ef-fl-ca  -giOUS,  a.  [Lat.  efficax  (genit.  efficacis), 
from  efflcio—  to  effect  (q.  v.).]  Productive  of  effects 
or  results  ;  effectual ;  having  power  adequate  to  the 
purpose  or  object  intended  ;  effective. 

“He  would  not,  he  said,  venture  to  affirm  that,  in  so  dis¬ 
astrous  an  extremity,  even  that  remedy  would  be  effica¬ 
cious;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

If  For  the  difference  between  efficacious  and  ef¬ 
fective,  see  Effective. 


ef-fi-ca -gious-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  efficacious;  -ly.] 
In  an  efficacious  or  effective  manner;  effectually, 
effectively. 

“  If  we  find  that  any  other  body  strikes  efficaciously 
enough  upon  it,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  move  that 
way  which  the  striking  body  impels  it.” — Digby :  On  Bodies. 

ef-f  i-ca-gious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  efficacious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  efficacious ;  effectiveness,  effi¬ 
cacy. 

♦ef-fl-cag-I-tjf,  *ef-fy-cac-i-te,  s.  [Lat.  efficac- 
itas,  from  ef/7eaa;=: efficacious.]  Efficacy. 

“  The  power  of  whiche  sacramentes  is  of  suche  effycacite 
that  cannot  be  expressed.” — J.  Fryth.  A  Boke,  p.  10. 

ef-n-cg,-gy,  *ef-fy-ca-cy,  s.  [Lat.  efficacia- 
power,  from  efficax  =  efficacious,  from  efflcio  —  to 
effect.]  Power  to  produce  effects  or  results ;  ca¬ 
pability  or  power  of  producing  the  effect  or  object 
intended. 

“  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  goodness  of  God  have 
a  prevailing  efficacy.” — Rogers. 

ef-f  Faience  (gience  as  shgns),  ef-fi  -gien-gjf 
(gien  as  shgn),  s.  [Lat.  efficientia,  from  efficiens, 
pr.  par.  of  efficio=  to  effect.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  efficient  or  causing 
effects  or  results;  a  causing  to  be  or  to  exist; 
effectual  agency. 

“  Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
contingent  and  unstable  agents.” — Woodward. 

2.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  the  effect  or 
result  intended. 

3.  A  state  of  competent  knowledge  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  any  art,  practice,  or  operation.  [II.  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.:  The  amount  of  useful  effect  or  actual 
work  yielded  by  a  prime  mover,  as  compared  with 
the  power  expended. 

2.  Mil. :  The  state  of  being  efficient. 

ef-fl'-gient  (gientas  shgnt),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effi¬ 
ciens,  pr.  par.  of  efflcio— to  effect.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  producing  effects  or  results ;  acting 
as  the  cause  of  effects;  effective. 

“  An  instrumental,  not  an  efficient  cause.” — Clarke:  On 
the  Trinity,  pt.  ii.,  §  13.  (Note.) 

2.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with  any  art,  practice,  or  duty;  com¬ 
petent,  capable. 

B.  Assubst:  The  agent  or  cause  which  produces 
or  causes  to  exist ;  a  prime  mover. 

“  Your  answering  in  the  final  cause  makes  me  believe 
you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  efficient.” — Collier:  On  Thought. 

For  the  difference  between  efficient  and  effective, 
see  Effective. 

ef-fl'-gient-ljf  (gient  as  shgnt),  adv.  [English 

efficient ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  efficient  manner;  with  effect,  effectively; 
as  the  effective  cause. 

“Logical  or  consequential  necessity  is,  when  a  thing 
does  not  efficiently  cause  an  event,  but  yet  by  certain 
infallible  consequences  does  infer  it.” — South ■  Sermons, 
iii.  397. 

2.  In  a  competent,  able  manner;  with  efficiency; 
ably. 

*ef-flerge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ef=ex= out  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  fierce  (q.  v.).]  To  make  fierce,  furious,  or 
savage. 

“With fell  woodness  he  efilerced  was.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  27. 

ef-fIg-I-3.1,  a.  [Eng.  effigy;  -al.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  effigy. 

“The  three  volumes  contain  chiefly  effigial  cuts  and 
monumental  figures  and  inscriptions.” — Critical  Hist,  of 
Pamphlets  (1716),  p.  6. 

ef-fig  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  efflgiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
effigio=t o  form,  to  fashion,  from  effigies— a  likeness, 
an  effigy  (q.  v.).]  To  form,  fashion,  adapt,  con¬ 
form. 

“He  must  effigiate  and  conform  himself  to  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  living  and  discourse.” — Bp.  J  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 

ef-f ig'-I-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Effigiate.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  forming,  fashioning,  or 
adapting;  effigiation. 

ef-flg-i-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  efflgiat(e) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  of  forming  or  fashioning  a  resemblance  of  per¬ 
sons  or  things. 

ef-flff-jf,  *ef-flg-l-e§,  s.  [Lat.  effigies,  from 
effingo=  to  fashion  out:  ef=ex= out,  and  fingo=  to 
fashion  ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  efflgie;  Sp.  efigie.] 

1.  The  literal  representation  or  image  of  a  person. 
Although  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  por¬ 
trait  it  is  not  synonymous  with  it,  but  conveys  an 


idea  of  a  more  exact  imitation,  a  more  striking  and 
authentic  resemblance,  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
wax  figures.  The  ordinary  application  of  this  word 
is  to  the  sculptured  figures  or  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments. 

2.  The  print  or  impression  on  coins  and  medals 
representing  the  head  of  the  prince  by  whom  they 
are  issued. 

*3.  An  exact  representation,  image,  or  copy. 

IT  To  burn  or  hang  in  effigy :  To  burn  or  hang  an 
effigy  or  representation  of  any  person,  in  order  to 
show  popular  hatred,  dislike,  or  contempt.  This 
custom  comes  from  France  originally,  where  the 
public  executioner  was  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the 
effigy  of  the  criminal  if  the  criminal  could  not  be 
found. 

][  For  the  difference  between  effigy  and  likeness, 
see  Likeness. 

*ef-flag'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  efflagitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  efflagito=to  ask  or  demand  earnestly;  ef=ex= 
out  (intens.),  and  flagito=to  demand  earnestly.] 
To  demand  with  earnestness  or  warmth. 

ef-fia  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  efflatus,  pa.  par.  oiefflo=to 
blow  or  breathe  out-,  e/=e.r  =  out,  and  fio  —  to 
breathe.]  To  blow  out,  to  puff  up. 

ef-fleur-age'  (age  as  azh'1,  s.  [Fr.=Grazing, 
touching.]  In  massage,  gentle  stroking  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  towards  the  body  or  heart. 

*ef-fla'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  efflat(e) ;  -ion.]  The  act 
of  breathing  or  blowing  out ;  a  breath,  a  puff. 

ef-flo-res  ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  effloresco= to  begin  to 
blossom,  incept,  from  effloreo—  to  blossom,  to  bloom ; 
ef=  e*=out,  and  floreo—  to  bloom.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  burst  into  bloom,  to  blossom. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Chemical: 

1.  To  change  over  the  surface  or  throughout  to  a 
whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder,  from  a  grad¬ 
ual  decomposition  on  simple  exposure  to  the  air. 

“Those  salts  whose  crystals  effloresce  belong  to  the  class 
which  is  most  soluble.” — Fourcroy. 

2.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  or 
light  crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical  change 
between  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  matter 
covered,  and  an  acid  proceeding  commonly  from  an 
external  source. 

“The  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce 
with  nitrate  of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere.”— Dana. 

ef-flo-res -ggnge,  *ef-flo-res  -ggn-gy,  s.  [Fr. 

efflorescence,  from  Lat.  efflorescentia,  from  efflores- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  effloresco.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  production  of  flowers. 

“Where  there  is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the  plant 
is  digested,  and  severed  from  the  grosser  juice  in  efflores¬ 
cence.”  — Bacon. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

“  Two  white  sparry  incrustations,  with  efflorescencies  in 
form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  tricklingof  water.”  —  Wood¬ 
ward:  On  Fossils. 

3.  A  springing,  budding,  or  bursting  forth. 

“There  may  be  some  pure  efflorescences  of  balmy 
matter.” — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  time  of  flowering;  the  season  wnen 
a  plant  shows  its  blossoms. 

2.  Chemistry: 

(1)  The  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization. 
Thus,  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium, 
Na2CO3-10H2O,  exposed  to  dry  air  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder. 
Crystals  of  alum  also  effloresce  in  dry  air. 

(2)  The  formation  of  loose  fine  crystals  on  the 
surface  of  a  porous  substance.  The  solution  of  the 
salt  is  carried  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  substance,  where  it  evaporates  and 
leaves  the  crystals  ;  as  the  formation  of  deposits  of 
potassium  nitrate  on  niter-beds,  of  sodium  salts  on 
old  walls,  and  ferrous  sulphate  on  iron  pyrites :  the 
last  is  formed  by  the  action  of  damp  air  on  the 
sulphides. 

3.  Med. :  An  eruption,  a  redness  of  the  skin,  as  in 
measles,  &c. 

“So  men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures 
from  constitutional  and  complexional  efflorescences ,M — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

ef-flo-res'-ggnt,  a.  [Lat.  efflorescens,  pr.  par.  of 

effloresco.] 

1.  Bot. :  Commencing  to  flower. 

2.  Chemistry ,  Mineralogy ,  die. : 

(1)  Forming  into  white  threads  or  powder;  be¬ 
coming  covered  with  efflorescence. 

(2)  Liable  to  efflorescence :  as,  an  efflorescent  salt. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


effluence 
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egad 


ef'-flfi-en?e,  *ef-flfi-en-§y,  s.  [Fr.  effluence, 
from  Lat.  effluens,  pr.  par.  of  effluo—  to  flow  out: 
ef=ex-oqt,  andj7uo=to  flow.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing  out. 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  a  body. 

3.  An  emanation. 

“  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  6. 

ef’-flfl-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effluens, -pi.  par.  of  effluo 
=to  flow  out.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Flowing  or  issuing  out ;  emanating. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  river  or  stream  which  flows  out 
of  another  river  or  stream,  or  out  of  a  lake. 

ef-flfi-vl-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effluvi(um) ;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  given  out  in  the  form  of  effluvia. 

ef-flfi'-vl-al,  a.  [Eng.  effluvi(um) ;  - al .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  effluvia ;  containing  effluvia. 

*ef-flfi'-vi-ate,  v.  i.  [Eng.  effluvi(um) ;  -ate.]  To 
give  out  or  throw  off  effluvia. 

ef-flfl'-vi-um  (pi.  ef-flu  -vi-a) ,  s.  [Lat.=aflow- 
ing  out,  an  outlet ;  effluo= to  flow  out ;  Ital.  effluvio; 
Fr.  effluve.]  An  invisible  emanation ;  an  exhala¬ 
tion  perceivable  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  specifically 
applied  to  noxious  or  disagreeable  exhalations. 

ef-flux,  s.  [Lat.  effluxus ,  pa.  par.  of  effluo—  to 
flow  out.] 

*1.  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a  stream ; 
the  state  of  being  discharged  or  emitted  in  a  stream ; 
effluence,  effusion. 

*2.  An  outpouring,  an  effusion. 

3.  A  passing  away,  expiration;  as,  the  efflux  of 
time. 

*4.  That  which  is  emitted  ;  an  emanation. 
*ef-flux',  v.  i.  [Efflux,  s.]  To  run  or  flow 
away,  to  pass  away,  to  expire. 

*ef-fluxion  (fluxion  as  fluk'-chun),  s.  [As  if 

from  a  Lat.  effluxio,  from  effluo=  to  flow  out;  cf. 
fluxion.] 

1.  The  actof  flowing  out  or  issuing,  as  in  a  stream ; 
efflux,  effluence,  effusion. 

2.  That  which  flows  out  or  is  emitted ;  an  emana¬ 
tion. 

“  The  doctrine  of  effluxions,  their  penetrating  natures, 
&c.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

ef-fo’-di-ent,  a.  [Lat.  effodiens,  pr.  par.  of 
effodio—  to  digout:  ef=ex= out,  and/odio=to  dig.] 
Digging :  accustomed  to  dig. 

ef-fo-li-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e/=eg=out,  and  Eng. 
foliation  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  depriving  a  plant  of  its  leaves. 
*ef-for'9e,  v.  t.  [French  efforcer— to  endeavor.] 
[Effort.] 

1.  To  force  or  break  through. 

2.  To  force,  to  ravish,  to  violate  by  force. 

3.  To  force,  to  constrain,  to  compel. 

4.  To  strain,  to  utter  with  effort  or  vehemence. 
*ef-form',  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  efformo,  from  Lat.  ef= 

ex = out,  and  forma— Uorra,  shape.]  To  form,  shape, 
adapt,  or  fashion. 

*ef-for-ma'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  efformatio ,  from 
efformo.]  The  act  of  forming,  shaping,  fashioning, 
or  adapting. 

ef  -fort,  s.  [Fr.,  from  efforcer,  s’efforcer=to  exert 
one’s  self,  to  endeavor.]  An  exertion  of  strength 
or  power,  physical  or  mental ;  a  strain,  a  straining, 
a  strenuous  exertion  or  endeavor. 

“  If  after  having  gained  victories,  we  had  made  the 
same  efforts  a  i  if  we  had  lost  them,  France  could  not 
have  withstood  us.” — Addison:  On  the  State  of  the  War. 

If  For  the  difference  between  effort  and  endeavor, 
see  Endeavor. 

ef -fort-less,  a.  [Eng.  effort;  dess.]  Without  an 
effort ;  making  no  effort. 

“That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Sibyl  died  out  in  an 
effortless  manner.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*ef-fossion  (fossion  as  fosh'-on),  s.  [Lat.  effos- 
sio,  from  effossus,  pa.  par.  of  effodio— to  dig  out.] 
The  aet  of  digging  up  from  the  ground ;  exhuma¬ 
tion. 

ef-frac'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  ef-ex- out,  and  fractura 
= fracture.]  Sura.:  Fracture  of  the  skull,  with 
depression  of  broken  bone. 

*ef-fran'-<?M§e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  e/=ea;=out  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  franchise  (q.  v.).]  To  enfranchise,  to  in* 
vest  with  franchises  or  privileges. 

*ef-fra'y,  s.  [Effray,  v.]  Fear,  terror. 

*ef-fra  y,  v.  t.  [Fr.  effrayer.]  To  frighten,  to 
alarm. 

*ef-fra  y-a-ble,  *ef-frai-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  effray- 
able.]  Capable  of  producing  fright  or  alarm  ;  fright¬ 
ful,  dreadful. 

*ef-frayed,  *ef-fray-it,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ef¬ 

fray,  v.] 


*ef-fra’y-ifig,  *ef-fra-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ef¬ 
fray,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Fear,  terror. 

*ef-fre-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  effrenatio ,  from  ef—ex 
—out,  and  frenum= a  bridle.]  Unbridled  impetu¬ 
osity,  rashness,  or  license. 

*ef-front'-ed,  a.  [Fr.  effronti.]  Shameless,  bold¬ 
faced,  impudent. 

ef-front’-er-y,  s.  [Fr.  effronterie,  from  effronU 
= bold-faced,  shameless;  Lat.  effrons= shameless ; 
ef—ex=out,  and  /ro?is=the  countenance.]  Impu¬ 
dence,  shamelessness  ;  assurance  or  boldness  beyond 
the  bounds  of  modesty  or  shame. 

“  The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great  effrontery  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*ef-front'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Effrontery.]  In  a 
shameless,  impudent  manner,  with  effrontery  or 
boldness. 

ef-ful -crate,  a.  [Lat.  e/=ea;=out,  and  fulcrum 
=  a  prop,  a  support.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  buds  from  under  which  the  usual 
leaf  has  fallen, 

*ef-ful  ge,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  effulgeo— to  shine  out: 
e/=e«=out,  and  fulgeo— to  shine.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  shine  brightly ;  to  send  out  a  bright 
light. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  famous  or  illustrious. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  out,  to  emit. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  display  brightly. 

ef-f ul'-genpe,  s.  [Latin  effulgens,  pr.  par.  of 
effulgeo.]  A  flood  of  brightness,  splendor,  or  luster. 

“  Effulgence  of  my  glory.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  680. 
ef-ful'-gcnt,  a.  [Lat.  effulgens,  pr.  par.  of  efful¬ 
geo.]  Shining  brightly  ;  diffusing  a  bright  light. 

“  In  the  western  sky  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out  effulgent." 

Thomson:  Spring,  189,  190. 

ef-ful'-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ej fulgent;  -ly.]  In  a 
bright  manner ;  brightly,  splendidly,  with  efful¬ 
gence. 

*ef-fum-a-bll'-i-t]f,  s.  [Eng.  effum(e)  ;  -ability.] 
The  quality  of  flying  off  or  being  dispersed  in 
fumes ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile. 

*ef-fum  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effum(e) ;  -able.]  Vola¬ 
tile  ;  capable  of  dispersing  in  vapors. 

*ef-fu  me,  v.  t.  [Lat.  effumo=to  emit  smoke  or 
vapor;  e/=ex=out,  and/ttmtts= smoke.]  To  breathe 
or  puff  out ;  to  emit  as  a  breath  or  vapor. 

*ef-fund',  v.  t.  [Lat.  effundo;  ef=ex= out,  and 
fundo= to  pour.]  To  pour  out,  to  shed. 

ef-fu§  e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo 
=to  pour  out.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pour  out,  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 

“Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams.” 

Thomson:  Hymn. 

B.  Intrants. :  To  be  emitted  or  poured  forth;  to 
emanate. 

ef-fus  e,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Profuse ;  poured  out  or  emitted  freely. 

“  ’Tis  pride,  or  emptiness  applies  the  straw 
That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  effuse." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  754,  755. 

2.  Dissipated,  extravagant. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Applied  to  an  inflorescence,  or  to  a  kind 
of  panicle  with  a  very  loose  one-sided  arrangement. 

2.  Conchol. :  Applied  to  shells  where  the  aperture 
is  not  whole  behind,  but  the  lips  are  separated  by  a 
gap  or  groove. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Effusion,  outpouring,  shedding, 
waste. 

“  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 
ef-fu§  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Effuse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Effusion  (q.  v.). 
ef-fu -§ion,  *ef-fu-syon,  s.  [Latin  effusio=  a 

pouring  out,  from  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(11  The  act  of  pouring  out. 

“Our  blessed  Lord  commanded  the  representation  of 
his  death,  and  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  should  be  made  by 
breaking  bread  and  effusion  of  wine.” — Taylor.  Worthy 
Communicant. 


(2)  That  which  is  poured  out. 

“  Purge  me  with  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer,  and  I  shall 
be  clean  ;  wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike: 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  shedding,  as  of  blood. 

“  Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 

And  ’stablish  quietness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  L 

*(2)  A  pouring  out  or  bestowing  freely. 

“  Such  great  force  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  then  upon 
men’s  souls,  melting  them  into  that  liberal  effusion  of  all 
that  they  had.” — Hammond:  On  Fundamentals. 

(3)  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  uttering  words; 
utterance. 

“Endless  and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested  prayers, 
oftentimes  disgrace,  in  the  most  unsufferable  manner, 
the  worthiest  part  of  Christian  duty  toward  God.” — 
Hooker. 

(4)  Words  or  sentiments  uttered;  utterances. 
(Generally  in  contempt.) 

“The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy.” 

Byron:  Reply  to  Some  Elegant  Verses. 

II.  Pathology: 

1.  The  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it  into  another  part. 

2.  The  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  as  of 
lymph  or  serum,  on  different  surfaces. 

*  TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  effusion  and 
ejaculation:  “Effusion  signifies  the  thing  poured 
out,  and  ejaculation  the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown 
out,  both  signifying  a  species  of  verbal  expression  ; 
the  former  either  by  utterance  or  in  writing ;  the 
latter  only  by  utterance.  The  effusion  is  not  so 
vehement  or  sudden  as  the  ejaculation;  the  ejacu¬ 
lation  is  not  so  ample  or  diffuse  as  the  effusion ;  the 
effusion  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  the  ejacu¬ 
lation  rarely  otherwise.  The  effusion  commonly 
flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncorrected  by  the 
judgment:  it  is  therefore  in  general  not  only  inco¬ 
herent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless  ;  the  ejacula¬ 
tion  is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum¬ 
stance.  Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effu¬ 
sions;  contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their 
penitence  in  pious  ejaculations .”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

IT  Effusion  of  gases :  The  passage  of  gases  into  a 
vacuum,  through  a  minute  aperture  not  much  more 
or  less  than  0‘013  millimeter  in  diameter,  in  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  or  of  glass.  (Ganot.) 

ef-fu  -sive,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  effusivus,  from 
effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 

1.  Pouring  out  freely  or  widely. 

“The  North-east  spends  its  rage:  t.h’  effusive  South 

Warms  the  wide  air.”  Thomson:  Spring,  144,  145. 

2.  Spread  widely. 

“  The  walls,  the  floor, 

Wash’d  with  th’  effusive  wave  are  purged  of  gore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  479,  480. 

3.  Profuse,  free. 

ef-fu'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  effusive;  -ly.]  In  an 
effusive  manner,  widely,  profusely. 

ef-fu’-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  effusive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  effusive, 
eft,  s.  [A.  S.  efete.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  popularly  given  to  two  series  of 
lizard-looking  animals,  the  first  the  genuine  La- 
certid®,  which  are  reptiles,  the  other  the  Salaman- 
dridae,  which  are  Amphibians.  The  former  are  land 
animals,  the  latter  frequent  the  water.  Sometimes 
the  term  eft  is  given  to  the  land  animals,  and  newt 
to  the  water  ones,  but  in  Bell’s  British  Reptiles  the 
term  eft  is  used  only  once  and  is  applied  to  a  water 
species— the  Common  Smooth  Newt,  Small  Newt, 
Eft  or  Evet  (Lissotriton  punctatus) , 
eft,  *efte,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Again,  a  second  time,  back,  in  return. 

“And  gif  hym  eft  and  eft  evere  at  hus  neede.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  250. 

2.  Soon,  quickly,  soon  after. 

“  And  eft  aryued  on  this  lond  with  f idle  grete  nauie.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  24. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Ready,  quick,  convenient. 

“Yes,  marry,  that’s  the  eftest  way.” — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado,  iv.  2. 

*eft-soon’,  *eft-soon§  ,  *eft-sone,  *eft-sones, 
adv.  [Eng.  eft,  and  soon..]  Soon,  soon  after,  shortly, 
quickly. 

“  Eftsoons  the  father  of  the  silver  flood, 

The  noble  Thames,  his  azure  head  upraised.” 

Thompson:  Epithalamium. 

6.  g.,  phr.  [Lat .=exempli  gratia .]  For  the  sake 
of  an  example  ;  for  instance,  for  example. 

e-gad',  exclam.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  “by 
God.”]  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  admiration,  or 
pleasure. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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ego 


egal 


e'-gal,  a.  [Fr.]  Equal,  impartial,  fair. 

“  Whose  souls  do  bear  an  egal  yoke  of  love.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Equafifl  ~I~t8e'  *e~gal~i~t;y>  s-  tFr-  6galit6.] 

e  -gal-ljf,  *e-gal-y,  adv.  [English  egal;  -ly.~\ 
Equally,  in  the  same  degree, 
e’-g^l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  egal;  -ness.]  Equality. 

“  Such  an  egalness  hath  Nature  made 
Between  the  brethren.” 

Sackville  &  Norton:  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  i.  2. 

S'-ger,  or  e  a-gre  (gre  as  ger),  s.  [Eager,  s.] 
e-ger,  e-gre,  a.  [Eager.] 

eg  -er-^tn,  eg  -er-^ne,  s.  [From  Eger  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  Werner  in  1817  to  what 
is  now  called  Yesuvianite  (q.  v.).  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  Idocrase. 
E-ger'-I-gi,  .E-ger'-I-?,,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Of  the  forms  Egeria  or  Algeria : 

1.  Classic  Mythol. :  A  nymph  or  goddess  who  had 
a  fountain  at  Aricia.  Thither  Numa  Pompilius,  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  was  said  to  have  repaired  to 
hold  converse  with  her,  obtaining  from  her  thelaws 
which  he  promulgated,  and  directions  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirteenth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  on  Sept.  13, 1850. 

II.  Of  the  form  egeria : 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed  Crusta¬ 
ceans.  Egeria  indica  inhabits  the  Indian  seas. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidaceee. 
♦e-ger'-ml-nate,  v.  i.  [Latin  egerminatus,  pa. 

par.  of  egermino :  e=ea;=out,  and  germino  =  to 
sprout ;  germen=a  bud,  a  sprout.]  To  bud  or  sprout 
out ;  to  germinate. 

*e-gest’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  egestus,  pa.  par.  of 
egero— to  carry  out:  e=ex=out,  andfirero=to  carry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  void,  aS  excrement. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  void  excrement. 

*e-£est'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Egest.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  Egestion  (q.  v.). 
e-gest’-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Lat.  egestio ,  from 

egestus ,  pa.  par.  of  egero.]  The  act  of  voiding 
digested  matter  or  excrement. 

egg,  *eg,  *egge,  *eie,  *ey  (pi.  *egges^eggs,  *eiren), 
8.  [A.  S.  ceg,  pi.  cegra;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ei;  Icel. 
egg;  Dan  .ceg;  Sw.  dgg;  Ger.  ei;  Gael,  ubh;  Ir. 
ugh;  Wei.  toy;  Lat  .ovum;  Gr.  oon.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“If  he  ask  au  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion?” — 
Luke  xi.  12. 

2.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  any  creature. 

“Therefore  think  him  as  the  serpent’s  egg, 

Which  hatch’d,  would,  as  its  kind,  grow  mischievous.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cae’ir,  ii.  1. 

3.  Anything  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  egg; 
anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

“There  was  taken  a  great  glass-bubble  with  a  long  neck, 
such  as  chemists  are  wont  to  call  a  philosophical  egg.”— 
Boyle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.  <&  Comp.  Anat.:  Every  animal  tends  to 
commence  existence  by  developing  from  a  fecun 


egg-shaped,  a. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Ovate,  thicker  at  the  lower  end. 
egg-shell,  s.  The  calcareous  envelope  in  which 
the  softer  parts  of  an  egg  are  inclosed. 

egg-slice,  s.  A  kitchen  utensil  or  slice  for  remov¬ 
ing  fried  eggs  from  the  pan. 
egg-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  for  eating  eggs, 
egg-tongs,  s.  A  grasping  implement  for  seizing 
and  holding  an  egg. 
egg-trot,  s. 

Man. :  A  slow  jog-trot,  such  as  one  would  adopt 
if  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs. 

eggs-and-bacon,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)  Lotus  corniculatus,  (3) 
Narcissus  incomp ardbilis  bicolorata.  All  are  so 
called  from  having  two  shades  of  yellow  in  their 
flowers.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

eggs-and-butter,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)  Ranunculus  acris, 
(3)  R.  bulbosus.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 
eggs-and-collops,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris. 

egg,  *eg-gen,  v.  t.  [Icel.  eggja— to  goad,  egg  on; 


dated  egg  or  ovum,  which  exists  even  when  the  ani  ureu  liili 
mal  is  viviparous,  Le.,  bears  its  young  alive.  In  Calorieere.] 
the  human  subject,  m  which  it  is  called  “ovum,  ,  .  ,  % 

not  egg,  it  is  a  minute  spherical  body  of  about  egg-hot,  s.  The  same  as  Egg-flip  (q.  v.). 

of  an  inch  in  diameter.  [Egg-cell,  Ovum.]  In  egg-molding,  a. 

general,  the  English  term  “egg”  is  used  only  of  Arch.:  A  peculiar  molding  in  which  a  tongue 
those  animals  which  do  not  produce  their  young  dependent  from  the  corona  alternates  with  an  oval 
alive.  All  birds  lay  eggs,  as  do  most  reptiles,  am-  bogS  whose 
phibians,  and  fishes.  The  egg  of  a  bird  is  covered  maior  diam- 
exterually  with  a  calcareous  shell,  immediately  ete“  ig  verti_ 
within  which  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  white  cai like  an  egg 
or  albumen,  and  within  this  again  a  yellow  vitellus,  t  on  end, 
yolk  or  yelk,  or  protoplasm.  .[For  its  early  state,  „„  noe  . 
see  Egg-cell.]  When  the  chick  is  developed,  it  is  ,  (frfnkCom- 
nourished  first  by  the  albumen  and  then  by  the  £  armK  c 
yelk,  both  of  which  it  consumes  prior  to  its  exit  “^iiVrlvto 
from  the  shell.  A  bird  s  egg  is  thicker  at  one  end  :  y  f 

than  the  other,  hence  leaves  of  such  a  form  are  egg 
called  ovate.  The  eggs  of  reptiles  are  compare- 
tively  large,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  shell  possessing  ^eo?  spirit, 
the  aspect  and  consistence  of  parchment.  In  the  wmeoi&p 
amphibians  the  eggs  are  generally  in  floating  glu¬ 
tinous  chain-like  masses.  The  roe  of  .  fishes  is 
familiar  to  all.  Of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the 
insects  have  the  eggs  which  have  excited  most  m- 
Merest.  •  • 

2.  Palaeont.:  Fossil  eggs  have  been  found,  it  is 


reported,  in  Auvergne,  in  Madagascar,  in  New  Zea-  Cook.:  Sauce 
land,  &c.  [M  ant  ell:  Fossils  British  Museum.) _ chopped  up  fane. 


If  The  Mundane  Ega:  The  Phoenicians,  and  from 
them  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  other 
ancient  nations  believed  that  the  world  was  hatched 
from  an  egg  made  by  the  Creator.  Orpheus  sings 
of  this  theory. 

egg  -  and  -  anchor,  egg- and -dart,  egg-and- 
tongue,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Egg-molding  (q.  v.). 
egg-apple,  s.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall.  The  same 
as  Egg-plant  (q.  v.). 

egg-assorter,  s.  A  device  by  which  eggs  are 
assorted  according  to  quality;  an  egg-detector 
(q.  v.). 
egg-bag,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  ovary. 

egg-basket,  s.  One  for  standing  eggs  in  to  boil, 
and  also  to  hold  them  when  placed  on  the  table, 
egg-bald,  a.  Completely  bald. 

“  I  may  give  that  egg-bald  head 
The  tap  that  silences.” 

Tennyson:  Harold,  r.  1. 

egg-bearer,  s. 

Bot. :  Solanum  ovigerum. 

egg-beater,  s.  A  whip  of  wires  or  a  set  of  wire  0 _ ,  ...  -.  L _ 

loops  rotated  by  gear  while  plunged  in  the  egg  con-  egg=a.n  edge.]  [Edge,  s.l 
tained  in  a  bowl.  Another  form  is  a  vessel  con-  1.  To  make  or  give  an  edge  to. 

“I  egg  a  garment  with  velvet  or  sylke.” — Palsgrave. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  stimulate,  to  instigate, 
to  provoke  or  encourage  to  action. 

“Study  becomes  pleasant  to  him  who  is  pursuing  his 
genius,  and  whose  ardor  of  inclination  eggs  him  forward.” 
— Derham:  Physico-Theology. 

eg  -ge-bg,,  s.  [A  West  African  word.] 

W eights  and  Measures :  Half  an  “  alia,”  or  ounce. 
*egge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  egg,  v. ;  -ment.~)  The  act  of 
egging  on  ;  incitement,  instigation. 

“  Soth  is  that  thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lorne,  and  damned  ay  to  die.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,262-8. 

eg-ger  (1),  eg-gar,  s.  [Eng.  egg;  -er.] 

1.  (Of  the  form  egger)  :  One  who  gathers  eggs. 

2.  (PI.)  The  name  given  to  various  moths,  of  the 
genera  Lasiocampa  and  Ereogaster.  All  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  color. 

(1)  Grass  egger :  Lasiocampa  trifolii. 

Oak  egger :  Lasiocampa  quercus. 

Small  egger:  Eriog aster  lanestr is. 
egger-moths,  s.  The  same  as  Egger  (1),  2  (q.  v.). 
eg  -ger  (2),  s.  [Eng.  egg,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  eggs 
on  or  incites  another ;  an  instigator. 

eg'-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  egg ;  - ery .]  A  nest  of  eggs ;  a 
place  where  eggs  are  deposited ;  an  eyry  or  aery. 

egg  -lng,  *eg-ginge,  *eg-gunge,  *eg-gyng,  pr. 

par.,  a.  &  s.  [Egg,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  instigating  or  inciting; 
an  instigation,  an  incitement. 

“Tell  me,  how  curst  an  egging,  with  a  sting 
Of  lust,  do  these  unwily  dances  bring.” 

Cleaveland:  Poems,  &c.,  p.  105. 
egg  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  egg,  s. ;  -ler.]  A  collector  of 
or  dealer  in  eggs  ;  an  egg-merchant. 

“The  egglers  were  busy  getting  ready  their  huge  pack¬ 
ing-cases  for  the  road,  sorting  ducks’  eggs  from  hens’ 
eggs,  and  ranging  each  kind  in  its  layer  of  straw.” — 
Macmillan’ s  Magazine, 

e-gl-lop'-l-cal,  a.  [Eng.  egilop(s) ;  - ical .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egilops. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  egilops. 
e-gi-lops,  s.  [.Egilops.] 
e'-gis,  s.  [JSgis.] 
e-gist  -ment,  s.  [Agistment.] 
e-glan'-dq-lose,  e-glan'-dq-lous,  a.  [Lat.  e= 

without,  and  Eng.  glandulose,  glandulous .] 

Bot.:  Without  glands. 

eg-lan  tine,  *eg-len-tere,  s.  [Fr.  eglantine; 
Prov.  aiglentina ;  O .  Fr.  aiglent;  remotely  from 
Lat.  aculeus=a.  prickle.  (Littrf.)] 

Bot.:  (1)  Rosa  eglanteria,  (2)  R.  rubiginosa,  (3) 
Rubus  eglanteria,  (1)  the  woodbine,  Lonicera  peri- 
clymenum. 

*e-glom’-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  e=ea;=out,  and 
glomeratus,  pa.  par.  of  g lamer o=  to  wind  into  a  ball ; 
glomus=SL  ball.]  To  unwind,  as  thread  from  a  ball. 

*eg-ma,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  enigma 
(q.  v.).  (Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1.) 
eg  -b,  s.  [Lat.] 

Metaph. :  Individuality,  personality. 

Our  Ego  tells  us  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  others,  because 


tained  in  another,  and  a  wire-gauze  diaphragm 
through  which  the  eggs  pass  when  the  vessels  are 
reciprocated. 

egg-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  West  Indian  tern  (Hydrochelidon  full- 
ginosum),  the  eggs  of  which  are  collected  for  food. 

egg-boiler,  s.  [Egg-glass,  1.] 

egg-born,  a.  Produced  or  springing  from  an 
egg ;  oviparous. 

egg-carrier,  s.  A  means  for  holding  eggs  in  the 
proper  carrying  position  without  jolting  against 
each  other  during  transportation.  The  frames  have 
pasteboard,  cloth,  wire,  or  net  pockets  for  the  eggs. 

egg-cell,  s.  The  cell  whence  an  egg  ultimately 
develops.  Haeckel  and  others  regard  every  egg  as 
originally  a  simple  cell,  and,  as  such,  an  elementary 
organism,  or  an  individual  of  the  first  order.  In  its 
earliest  stage  it  consists  only  of  the  nucleus  and 
protoplasm.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  germinal 
vesicle,  the  former  as  the  vitellus  or  yelk.  Within 
the  nucleus  is  a  third  body,  called  in  ordinary  cells 
the  nucleolus,  but  in  the  egg-cell  the  germinal  spot. 
In  some  cases  there  is  also  a  nucleolinus,  or  ger¬ 
minal  point,  but  these  last  two  parts  are  of  inferior 
importance.  [Egg.] 

egg-cup,  s.  A  cup-shaped  vessel  used  to  hold  an 
egg  at  table. 

egg-detector,  s.  An  apparatus  for  showing  the 
quality  of  eggs.  They  are  placed  upright  in  the 
holes  in  the  lid  of  the  dark  chamber,  and  their 
transmitted  light  observed  upon  a  mirror ;  their 
quality  is  determined  by  their  translucency  as 
evinced  by  the  relative  transmission  of  light,  as  an 
egg  becomes  more  cloudy  and  opaque  as  it  becomes 
spoiled. 

egg-flip,  s.  A  drink  compounded  of  warmed  ale, 
flavored  with  sugar,  spice,  spirit,  and  beaten  eggs. 

egg-glass,  s. 

1.  A  glass  for  holding  an  egg  while  eating  it. 

2.  A  sand-glass  running  about  three  minutes,  as  a 
guide  for  egg-boiling. 

egg-hatching  apparatus,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs,  which  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt.  [Incubator  ; 


Egg-molding. 

egg-plant,  s. 

1.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall,  Solanum  melongena  or 
esculentum. 

2.  Solanum  ovigerum. 

egg-sauce,  s. 

Sauce  prepared  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  they  are  ‘Ts,’  as  we  are.”— British  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 

lvii.,  p.  79. 


b<Jil  boy’  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-clan,  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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ego-altruistic,  a.  (See  extract.) 

“We  pass  now  to  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments.  By  this 
name,  I  mean  sentiments  which,  while  implying  self¬ 
gratification,  also  imply  gratification  in  others.” — H. 
Spencer:  Psychology  (1881),  vol.  ii.,  §  519. 

eg  -6-hood,  s.  [Latin  ego ;  English  suff.  -hood.] 
Individuality,  personality. 

“Whether  we  try  to  avoid  it  or  not,  we  must  face  this 
reality  some  time — the  reality  of  our  own  Egohood — that 
which  makes  us  say  ‘I,’  and  in  saying  ‘I’  leads  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  world.” — British  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
lvii.,  p.  79. 

e-go'-ic-gl,  a.  [Latin  ego ,  and  English  adj.  suff. 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  egoism. 

eg-6-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  ego'isme,  from  Lat.  ego=l.~] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excessive  or  passionate  love  or 
opinion  of  self ;  the  habit  of  referring  everything 
to  one’s  self,  and  of  judging  and  estimating  every¬ 
thing  by  its  relation  to  one’s  interests  or  impor¬ 
tance  ;  egotism. 

“With  that  union  of  intellectual  egoism  and  moral 
unselfishness  which  is  a  characteristic  of  his  large  and 
liberal  nature.” — Athenaeum,  April  29, 1883. 

2.  Philos.:  The  doctrine  of  the  egoists.  [Ideal¬ 
ism.] 

eg  -O-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  egolste,  from  Lat.  egro=I.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  self-opinionated  person;  an 
egotist. 

2.  Philos. :  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  a 
person  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  his  own  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  of  the  operations  and  ideas  of  his 
own  mind. 

“  Hitherto  Des  Cartes  was  uncertain  of  every  thing  but 
his  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind.  Some  of  his  disciples,  it  is  said, 
remained  at  this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  the  name 
of  Egoists.” — Reid:  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  essay  ii., 
ch.  8. 

eg-6-Ist  -Ic,  eg-6-Ist -Ic-3,1,  a.  [Eng.  egoist;  -ic, 
•ical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egoism. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  addicted  to  egoism ;  egotistic, 

self-conceited.  \ 

3.  Pertaining  to  one’s  personal  identity. 

“The  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

eg  o  Ist'-ic-Sil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egoistical;  -ly.]  In 
an  egoistic  manner. 

♦e-go-i-tjf,  s.  [Latin  ego,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ity.] 
Personality,  individuality. 

“If  you  would  permit  me  to  use  a  school  term,  I  would 
say  the  egoity  remains.” — Wollaston. 

*eg  -o-Ize,  v.  i.  [Egotize.] 

*eg'-6-mi§m,  s.  [Fr.  egomisme.]  Egoism. 

“That  kind  of  skepticism  called  egomism.” — Baxter: 
On  the  Soul  (1737),  ii.  21. 

e-go-phon'-Ic,  a.  [ASgophonic.] 
e-goph  -on-jf,  s.  [^Egophony.] 

eg-6-the-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  egd=I,  theos=a  god,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  deification  of  self ;  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  self  for  the  deity  as  an  object  of  love 
and  honor. 

eg'-6-ti§m,  s.  [Lat.  ego=I,  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  fault  or  practice  of  too  frequently 
using  the  word  I  in  writing :  hence  a  too  frequent 
mention  of  one’s  self  in  writing  or  conversation; 
self-glorification,  egoism,  self-conceit. 

“  They  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of 
an  egotism — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  562. 

eg  -6-tist,  s.  [Lat.  ego= I,  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  too  frequently  repeats  the 
word  I  in  writing  or  conversation ;  one  who  talks 
too  much  of  self  or  magnifies  his  own  achievements 
or  powers  ;  an  egoist. 

“  A  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mor¬ 
tal  aversion,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.” — Addison:  Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  662. 

eg-6-tlst-Ic,  eg-6-tIst  -Ic-g.l,  a.  [Eng.  egotist; 
•ic;  -ical.] 

1.  Given  to  egotism;  egoistic. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  containing  egotism  or  self-con¬ 
ceit. 

eg-6-tIst  -Ic-g.l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  egotistical;  -ly.] 
In  an  egotistical  manner ;  with  self-conceit. 

eg  -6-tIze,  v.  i.  [Lat.  ego— I,  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ize.]  To  talk  or  write  too  much  of  one’s  self ; 
to  act  with  egotism. 

e-gran  -p-lose,  a.  [Lat.  e^without,  and  Eng. 
granulose.] 

Bot.:  Without  granules. 

e-gre-gi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  egregius= chosen  out  of 
the  nock:  e=ex=out,  and  grex  (genit.  gregis)=& 
flock.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  word  among 
those  then  quite  recently  introduced  into  the  lan¬ 
guage.] 


*1.  In  a  good  sense:  Extraordinary,  out  of  the 
common,  eminent,  remarkable,  exceptional. 

“  It  may  be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  first  reformers, 
for  Wicliffe  was  before  them,  and  his  egregious  labors  are 
not  to  be  neglected.”—  Milton:  Animadversions  upon  the 
Remonstrant’s  Defense. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  ironical  sense :  Remarkable,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  enormous,  monstrous. 

“  Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  anything 
That’s  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

e-gre’-gi-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egregious ;  -ly.]  In 
a  remarkable,  extraordinary,  uncommon,  orunusual 
degree  or  manner ;  greatly,  enormously,  shamefully. 
(Used  in  a  bad  or  ironical  sense.) 

“Love  me,  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

e-gre'-gi-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  egregious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  egregious 

e  -gress,  *e-gresse,  s.  [Lat.  egressus= a  going 
out  (a  nominal  use  of  egressus,  pa.  par.  of  egredior= 
to  go  out) ;  e=ex=out,  and  gradior— to  go;  gradus 
=a  step.]- 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  going  out  of  any  inclosed 
or  confined  place  ;  departure. 

“  Gates  of  burning  adamant, 

Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.,  436,  437. 

2.  A  means  or  place  of  exit. 

*3.  A  coming  or  proceeding  out ;  a  flowing  out. 

“By  a  necessary  egress  of  nature.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  viii.,  ser.  12. 

II.  Astron. :  The  passing  of  an  inferior  planet 
from  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 

e-gres-sion,  s.  [Lat.  egressio,  from  egressus,  pa. 
par.  of  egredior.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure,  egress. 

“In  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  egression  of 
their  posterity.” — Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv., 
ser.  3. 

2.  An  outburst,  or  outbreaking. 

“  The  stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger.” — Taylor : 
Sermons,  vol.  1,  ser.  5. 

e-gres-sor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  egressus,  pa.  par.  of 
egredior.]  One  who  goes  out. 

e'-gret,  e  -grett,  s.  [Fr.  aegrette.] 

1.  Ornith.  (of  the  form  egret) :  Various  species  of 
Heron  of  a  white  color.  The  so-called  Paddy  birds 
of  India  are  Egrets.  Ardea  garzetta  is  the  Little 
Egret. 

2.  Fabrics  (of  the  form  egrett) :  Plumes  of  feath¬ 
ers  or  of  ribbons,  like  the  plumes  on  the  heads  of 
egrets,  used  as  an  ornament  for  the  headdress  of 
ladies. 

*eg-rl-m6n-jf  (1),  s.  [Lat.  aegrimonia;  from 
oeger =sick.]  Sickness  of  the  mind,  sadness,  sorrow. 

♦eg'-rl-mdn-jf  (2),  s.  [Agkimony.] 

eg-rl-ot,  s.  [Fr.  aigre= sour.] 

Hortic. :  A  sour  kind  of  cherry. 

*e'-gri-tude,  s.  [Lat.  aigritudo,  from  ceger=sick.] 

1.  Passion,  grief,  or  sorrow  of  the  mind. 

2.  Sickness  of  the  body. 

E-gyp'-tian,  *E-gyp-cyane,  *E-gyp-cien,  a.&s. 

Fr.  Egyptien;  Lat.  Egyptius,  from  Gr.  Aigyptios, 

rom  Aiywpfos= Egypt ;  Fr.  Egypte;  Lat.  Egyptus. 
The  Greek  is  probably  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
native  name  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Thebaid,  Cop- 
tas,  from  Sansc.  gypfa=hidden,  preserved.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians. 

2.  Gipsy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

2.  A  gipsy  (q.v.). 

“  Outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using 
no  craft  or  feat  of  merchandise,  who  had  come  into  this 
realm  and  gone  from  place  to  place.”—  Statute  22  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  10,  in  Blackstone:  Comment.,  iv.,  ch.  13. 

Egyptian  architecture,  s.  Cave  temples  are 
found  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  but  the  earliest  form  of 
Egyptian  architecture  is  the  pyramids,  which  form 
a  distinct  class  by  themselves,  and  present  no 
points  of  resemblance  with  other  structures.  Their 
form  is  substantially  invariable — a  simple  mass 
resting  on  a  square,  or  sometimes  approximately 
square  base,  with  the  sides  facing,  with  slight  devia¬ 
tions,  toward  the  cardinal  points,  and  tapering  off 
gradually  toward  the  top  to  a  point,  or  to  a  flat 
surface,  as  a  substitute  for  this  apex.  [Pyramid.] 


Egyptian  architecture,  so  massive  and  so  somber, 
with  its  vast  aisled  halls  without  windows,  its 
close  files  of  gigantic  columns,  and  its  colossal 


Egyptian  Architecture. 

Temple  of  Apollinopolis  Magna  (modern  name,  Edoon).  J 

statues,  owes  many  characteristic  forms  and  effects 
to  earlier  cavern  temples  in  Ethiopia.  One  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  style  is 
the  pyramidal  character  of  the  ascending  lines; 
it  is  observed  in  the  outline  of  the  portal  and 
the  gigantic  pylon,  in  walls,  doorways,  pedes¬ 
tals,  and  screens:  it  pervades  the  whole  system, 
and  must  have  been  occasioned  by  circumstances 
connected  with  its  origin.  Egyptian  architecture 
had  its  origin  2.222  years  before  Christ,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  and  flourished  under  different  dynasties. 
The  first  includes  the  two  great  dynasties  of  Theban 
princes  who  governed  Egypt  during  her  “most  high 
and  palmy  state,”  when  Thebes  sent  forth  her 
armies  to  distant  conquest.  In  the  second  period 
is  comprised  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
third  includes  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
earlier  Caesars,  under  whom  Egyptian  architecture 
flourished  in  a  second  youth,  and  almost  attained 
its  original  splendor.  The  essentially  brilliant 
period  of  Egyptian  art  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  B.  C’.,  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  or 
Rameses,  at  Thebes.  The  monuments  of  this  period 
comprise  the  remains  of  Homer’s  hundred-gated 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  diameter 
of  which  city  was  two  geographical  miles  each  way ; 
in  Upper  Egypt  the  well-preserved  temples  in  the 
islands  of  Phil®  and  Elephantina  of  Syene,  Bubos, 
<fec.  The  Egyptian  temples  do  not  usually  present, 
externally,  the  appearance  of  being  columned,  a 
boundary  wall  or  peribolus  girding  the  whole  and 
preventing  the  view  of  the  interior,  except  the  tops 
of  a  lofty  avenue  of  columns,  with  their  superim¬ 
posed  terrace,  of  the  tapering  obelisks  in  some  of 
the  courts,  or  the  dense  mass  of  a  structure  which 
is  the  body  of  the  temple  itself,  inclosing  the 
thickly-columned  halls.  Boldness  and  breadth  were 
studied  in  every  part,  and  a  gloomy  grandeur  was 
studiously  secured  to  impress,  without  doubt,  the 
worshipers  with  awe.  The  representations  given  in 
ancient  painting  show  a  remarkable  love  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  arrangement  of  their  domestic  houses 
and  gardens.  In  an  ordinary  house  a  number  of 
chambers  were  ranged  round  a  rectangular  court. 
The  larger  mansions  sometimes  consisted  of  an 
assemblage  of  such  courts,  the  whole  occupying  a 
square  or  oblong  plot.  Sometimes  a  central  group 
of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  court.  A 
spacious  area  often  extended  from  front  to  rear, 
with  a  chief  and  side  entrances  at  either  end  :  the 
exterior  had  nothing  of  the  ponderous  character  of 
temple  structures,  which  would  have  been  ill- 
suited  to  the  wants  and  festivities  of  social  life. 
Houses  two  and  three  stories  high  were  common: 
but  large  mansions  appear  to  have  been  low  and 
extensive  rather  than  lofty.  The  terraced  top  was 
covered  by  an  awning  or  roof,  supported  on  light 
graceful  columns.  The  structures  were  of  stone: 
the  coverings  of  the  apertures,  as  weU  as  of  the 
courts,  were  effected  by  immense  blocks  of  stones 
laid  horizontally.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
rows  of  sculpture  painted  in  bright  colors.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  exhibit  an  immense  variety  ; 
the  most  beautiful  have  a  crater-like  form,  and 
appear  like  the  projecting  beU  of  a  flower,  with 
leaves  standing  out  from  the  surface.  The  lotus, 
the  sacred  plant,  is  frequently  typified. 

Egyptian-bean,  s.  Probably  the  fruit  of  Nelum- 

bium  speciosum. 

Egyptian-blue,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  brilliant 
color,  made  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  mixed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron. 

Egyptian-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era,  commencing  like  that  of  Nabi- 
onassar,  in  B.  C.  747.  The  old  Egyptian  year  con¬ 
sisted  of  365  days,  without  any  such  intercalatory 
period  as  our  leap  year.  By  30  B.  C.  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year,  which  in  747  had  been  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  had  moved  backward  to  August  29.  The 
astronomers  of  Alexandria,  therefore,  proposed 
that  five  days  should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year. 
This  proposal  was  adopted,  the  change  commenc¬ 
ing  from  B.  C.  25. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ev  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw.’ 


Egyptian-jasper 

Egyptian-jasper,  s. 

itfin.;  A  variety  of  jasper  with  zones  of  brown 
aDd  yellow.  It  is  found  in  the  desert  between  Cairo 
and  Suez. 

Egyptian-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  lotus. 

fEgyptian-pebble,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Egyptian-jasper  (q.  v.). 

Egyptian-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scabiosa  arvensis ,  (2)  S.  atropurpurea. 
They  have  no  affinity  to  the  genuine  genus  Rosa. 

Egyptian-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  vera. 

Egyptian-vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  small  vulture,  Neophron  percnopterus, 
found  in,  though  by  no  means  confined  to,  Egypt. 
The  Abyssinian  traveler,  Bruce,  called  it  Pharaoh’s 
Hen.  [Neophron.] 

E-gyp-tol'-o-ger,  s.  [Eng.  Egyptolog{y) ;  -er.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  Egyptology. 

E-gyp-to-log'-Ic-al.  s-  [English  Egyptolog{y) ; 

- ical .]  Pertaining  to  Egyptology ;  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Egyptology. 

E-gyp-tol-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  Egyptolog{y ) ;  - ist .] 
The  same  as  Egyptologer  (q.  v.). 

“Or,  as  some  Egyptologists  persistently  read  it.” — 
S.  Birch,  LL.  V.,  in  Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  1-3. 

E-gjfp-tOl  -O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Aigyptos=  Egypt,  and 
logos=a  discourse.]  The  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt ;  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 
the  antiquities,  ancient  language,  history,  &c.,  of 
Egypt. 

“His  long  life  of  work  in  the  field  of  Egyptology.” — 
Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  vi.  571. 

eh,  interj.  [A.  S.  ce,  ed ;  cf .  Dut.  he ;  Ger.  ei .] 
[Ah.]  An  interjection  expressive  of  doubt,  inquiry, 
or  surprise. 

eh  -llte,  s.  [From  Ehl,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  Pseudo-mala¬ 
chite. 

ehr  -en-berg-ite,  s.  [Ger.  ehrenbergit,  named 
after  Christian  Godfrey  Ehrenberg,  the  celebrated 
German  naturalist  and  microscopist.] 

Min. :  A  rose-red  mineral,  nearly  gelatinous  when 
fresh,  but  on  drying  becoming  fragile,  pulverulent, 
and  opaque.  It  is  akin  to  Sphragidite.  It  is  found 
in  clefts  in  trachyte,  in  Siebengebirge.  {Dana.) 

ehr-et-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  G.  Ehret,  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  botanical  draughtsman.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ehretiace®  ;  they  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  eight  to  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  the  flowers,  which  are  generally  white,  in 
corymbs  or  panicles.  Some  species  bear  eatable 
drupes.  The  root  of  Ehretia  buxifolia  is  prescribed 
in  India  in  chronic  venereal  affections.  E.  serrata, 
also  from  India,  has  a  tough,  light,  durable  wood. 

ehr-et-i-a-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehreti(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Ehretiads.  _  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  a  harsh  pubescence.  Leaves  simple, 
alternate,  without  stipules  ;  flowers  gyrate  ;  calyx 
inferior,  five-parted;  corolla  monopetalous,  tubu¬ 
lar,  with  five  segments  ;  stamens  five ;  ovary,  two  or 
more  celled;  fruit  drupaceous  ;  seed  suspended  ^sol¬ 
itary  in  each  cell.  They  are  closely  akin  to  Bor- 
aginace®.  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes :  (1) 
Tournefortie®,  in  which  the  leaves  have  albumen, 
and  (2)  Heliotrope®,  in  which  they  are  destitute  of 
albumen.  The  Ehretiads  are  trees  or  shrubs,  from 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Lindley  enumer¬ 
ated  fourteen  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  297. 

ehr-et'-I-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehretia,  and 
Eng.  pi.  suif .  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  the  order  Ehretiace® 
(q.  v.).^ 

ei  -dent,  a.  [Corruption  of  ay-doing,  i.  e., 
always  doing.]  Diligent,  careful,  attentive.  (Scotch.) 

“The  curate  is  playing  at  dice  wi’  Cornet  Graham.  Be 
eident  and  civil  to  them  baith.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  iv. 

el  -der,  s.  [Sw.  ejder;  Icel.  ddur,  adar(fugl) ; 
Dan.  eder(fugl),  edder(fugl) ;  Ger.  eider (grans).] 

1.  The  same  as  eider-duck  or  any  ather  species  of 
the  genus. 

“  The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

2.  The  same  as  eider-down  fq.  v.). 
eider-down,  s.  The  soft  and  elastic  down  of  the 

eider-duck. 

eider-duck,  s.  Somateria  mollissima.  The  fore¬ 
head  and  crown  are  blue,  the  back  of  the  head, 
nape  and  temples  green,  the  rest  of  the  body  varie¬ 
gated  with  white,  greenish-yellow,  buff,  and  black. 
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It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  both  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  hemispheres.  It  is  called  also 
the  St.  Cuthbert’s  Duck,  the  Cuthbert  or  Cutbert 
Duck,  the  Great  Black  and  White  Duck,  and  the 
Colk  Winter  Duck. 

el  -do-graph,  s.  [Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance; 
and  grapho— to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument  for 
copying  drawing,  invented  by  Professor  Wallace.  It 
consists  of  a  central  beam  of  mahogany,  sliding 
backward  and  forward  in  a  socket  whose  axis 
passes  through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  beam. 
Two  equal  wheels,  one  below  each  end  of  the  beam, 
turn  on  axes  that  pass  through  pipes  fixed  near  its 
extremities,  and  a  steel  chain  passes  over  the 
wheels  as  a  band  by  which  motion  may  be  com¬ 
municated  from  one  to  the  other.  Two  arms  slide  in 
sockets  along  the  lower  face  of  the  wheels,  just  un¬ 
der  their  centers,  one  of  which  bears  at  its  extremity 
a  metallic  tracer,  having  a  handle  by  which  its 
point  may  be  carried  over  the  lines  of  any  design ; 
while  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  arm  is  a  pencil, 
fixed  in  a  metallic  tube  which  slides  in  a  pipe  and 
is  raised  by  a  string,  when  required,  the  pressure  on 
the  paper  being  maintained  by  a  weight.  The 
wheels  being  equal  in  diameter,  the  arms  attached 
to  them,  when  once  set  parallel  to  each  other,  will 
remain  so  when  the  wheels  are  revolved. 

*e!-do  -Ion,  s.  [Gr.= a  likeness,  an  image,  and 
eidos  =  form,  appearance.]  An  image,  likeness,  or 
representation ;  an  apparition,  an  appearance. 

ei-dol'-o-scope,  s.  [Gr.  eidolon^ image,  and 
skopeo= to  see.]  An  instrument  similar  to  the 
vitascope,  which  see. 

el'-do-scope,  s.  [Gr.  eidos=form,  appearance, 
and  skopeo= to  see.]  An  instrument  on  the  principle 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  which  produces  an  infinite 
variety  of  geometrical  figures  by  the  independent 
revolution  of  two  perforated  metallic  discs  on  their 
axes.  It  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
magic-lantern,  when  rapidly  rotated,  causing  flash¬ 
ing  rays  of  light,  forming  singular  combinations  to 
appear  upon  the  screen.  Variously  colored  glass 
discs  may  be  used,  producing  striking  variations 
and  combinations  of  color, 
el-dou-ra  -ni-on ,  s.  [Greek  eidos  =  form,  ap- 
earance,  and  ouranios  =  heavenly  ;  ouranos  =  the 
eaven.]  A  representation  of  the  heavens. 
*eif-fest,  adj.  used  adv.  [Icel.  e/s<r= last.]  Espe¬ 
cially. 

eigh  ( gh  silent),  interj.  [Eh.] 
eight,  *eighte,  *eyght  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
eahta:  cogn.  with  Ger.  &  Dut.  acht ;  Icel.dffa;  Da. 
otte;  Sw.  dtta;  Goth,  ahtau:  O.  H.  Ger.  ahta;  M. 
H.  Ger.  cehte ,  dhte;  Ir.  ocht ;  Gael,  ochd;  Wei.  wyth; 
Cornish  eath;  Bret,  eich,  eiz ;  Lat.  octo;  Gr .okto; 
Sans,  ashtan.  {Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adj.:  One  of  the  cardinal  numeral  adjec¬ 
tives  ;  twice  four. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  of  the  cardinal  numbers  equivalent  to 
twice  four. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units  ;  as  8,  or  viii. 

3.  A  curved  outline  representing  or  resembling 
the  figure  8. 

“Tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  ice.” 

Tennyson:  The  Epio,  10. 

eight-day,  a.  Going  for  eight  days ;  as  an  eight- 
day  clock. 

eight-foil,  s. 

Her. :  A  grass  that  has  eight  leaves, 
eight-line,  a.  Containing,  or  of  the  depth  of 
eight  lines. 

eight-line  pica. 

Print.:  A  type  whose  body  has  eight  times  the 
depth  of  pica,  or  96  points=lhj  inches, 
eigh-teen'  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  eahtatyne .] 

A.  As  adj :  Twice  nine  :  eight  and  ten. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  more  than  seventeen  ;  twice  nine. 

“  He  can’t  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

And  leave  eighteen.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

eigh-teen  -mo  {gh  silent),  s.  [Properly,  in  Lat., 
octodecimo—  eighteenth  ;  Eng.  eighteen,  with  Lat. 
termination  -mo.] 

Bookbinding :  A  book  whose  sheets  are  folded  to 
form  eighteen  leaves.  Sometimes  written  octo- . 
decimo;  but  more  usually  18mo,  or  18°. 

eigh-teenth'  {gh  silent),  a.  &s.  [Eng.  eighteen; 
th.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  next  in  order  to  the  seventeeth. 

2.  Noting  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  eighteenth  part  of  anything. 

2.  Music :  An  interval  comprehending  two  octaves 
and  a  fourth. 


ejaculate 

eight  -fold  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  eight,  ajd/old.] 
Containing  eight  times  the  quantity  or  number. 

eighth  (pron.  atth),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  eahtodha .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  has  been  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  eight  equal  parts  of  any¬ 
thing. 

2.  Music :  The  interval  of  an  octave. 

eighth-ly  (pron.  atth  -ly),  adv.  [Eng.  eighth ; 

- ly .]  In  the  eighth  place. 

eigh'-tl-eth  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eighty; 
-eth(] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  eighty  parts  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is  divided. 

eight  -score  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eight,  and 
score.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  twenty,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

eigh  -t^,  *eigh-tie  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
eahtatig.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

“Among  all  other  climacterics  three  are  most  r: mark- 

able;  that  is,  seven  times  seven,  or  forty-nine,  nins  times 
nine,  or  eighty-one-,  and  seven  times  nine,  or  the  year 
sixty-three,  which  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  most 
considerable  fatality.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units;  as  80  or 
lxxx. 

*eigne  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  aisne,  ainsne,  from 
Lat.  anfe=before,  and  Fr.  ?i£=Lat.  natus=  born.] 

1.  Eldest;  first-born. 

2.  Unalienable,  as  being  entailed  On  the  eldest 
son.* 

eis-tedd-fod  (pron.  I-steth  -vod),  s.  [Wel.-an 

assembly.]  A  congress  or  session  for  the  election 
of  chief  bards,  called  together  for  the  first  time  at 
Caerwys,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  May  26th,  1568.  Eisteddvodau 
have  been  since  held  in  various  places  at  uncertain 
intervals,  but  of  late  years  have  been  held  annually 
at  certain  places  publicly  notified  previously.  The 
most  notable  one  of  recent  years  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  object 
is  the  encouragement  of  native  poetry  and  music. 

*eit,  s.  [Ait.] 

either  (pron.  e -ther  or  I -ther),  *ai-ther, 
*a  -ther,  *ay-ther,  *ey-ther,  a.,  or  pron.  &  conj. 
[A.  S.  degther,  a  contr.  of  ceghwcether,  itself  a  com¬ 
pound  of  d+ge+hwcether,  where  d= aye,  ge  is  a 
common  prefix,  and  hwcether—Eng.  whether;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ieder;  O.  H.  Ger.  6owedar;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ieweder ;  Ger.  jeder.] 

A.  As  adjective  or  pronoun : 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  persons  or  things. 

‘  Afterward  as  victory  inclined  to  either  part,  it  be¬ 
longed  eft  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  eft  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians.” — Goldyng:  Justine,  fol.  45. 

2.  Each  of  two. 

“With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  320. 

3.  Both  of  two. 

“  So  burly  the  big  brusshit  togedur, 

That  backe  to  the  bent  borne  were  thai  aither.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,059,  11,060. 

4.  Any  one  of  any  number  more  than  two. 

“  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V.  were  so  prov¬ 
ident,  as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by 
either  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two  would  set  the 
balance  of  Europe  upright  again.” — Bacon. 

B.  As  conj.:  A  disjunctive  conjunction  used  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  two  or  more  propositions  or  alter¬ 
natives,  as  correlative  to,  and  followed  by  or. 

“  Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a 
journey,  or  perhaps  he  sleepeth.” — 1  Kings  xviii.  27. 

eith-ly,  a.  [Eng.  eath;  -ly.]  Easily. 

“  ‘It’s  travelled  earth  that,’  said  Edie,  ‘it  howks  sae 
eithly.’  ” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii. 

e-jac'-U-late,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ejaculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ejaculo=to  cast  out:  e=ear=out,  and  jaculo=to 
cast;  jaculum=  a  missile,  jacio=U>  cast,  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  throw,  shoot,  cast,  or  dart  out. 

“  Its  active  rays,  ejaculated  thence, 

Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference.” 

Blaokmore :  Creation,  bk.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  as  an  exclamation ;  to  utter 
sharply  and  briefly ;  to  exclaim. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


ejaculated 


8.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Lit. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out. 

“  Which  far  and  near  ejaculate,  and  spout 
O'er  tea  and  coffee,  poison  to  the  rout.” 

Young  ■  Epistle  to  Pope. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exclaim;  to  utter  ejaculations, 
e-jac  -u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ejaculate.] 
e-jac'-R-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ejaculate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  exclaiming  suddenly  and 
briefly;  ejaculation. 

e-jac-y.-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ejaculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ejaculo;  Ft.  Ejaculation;  Ital.  ejaculazione.] 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  shooting  or  darting  out  with 
sudden  force  and  rapid  flight. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  uttering  a  short,  sud¬ 
den  exclamation  or  prayer. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  exclamation  or  cry  uttered. 
“An  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

U  For  the  difference  between  ejaculation  and 
effusion,  see  Effusion. 

e-Jac-u-lat  -or-y,  *e-jac-u-lat-or-ie,  a.  [Eng. 
ejaculat(e ) ;  -ory.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language 

*1.  Emitting  or  causing  a  short,  sharp  motion. 

2.  Suddenly  or  sharply  uttered  or  exclaimed ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  ejaculation. 

“  They  used  it  rather  upon  some  short  ejaculatory  pray¬ 
ers,  than  in  their  larger  devotions.” — Duppa:  Devotion. 

*3.  Sudden,  hasty. 

II.  Anat.  &  Physiol.:  Designed  for  ejecting  or 
emitting  with  force  any  fluid ;  as,  ejaculatory  ducts. 

e-ject',u.  t.  [Lat.  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of  ejicio—  to 
cast  or  throw  out:  e=ea;=out,  and  jacio= to  throw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cast,  shoot,  throw,  or  dart  out ;  to  discharge ; 
to  emit. 

“The  carbuncle, 

Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium;  Nymphal  9. 

2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

“To  eject  him  hence, 

Were  but  our  danger;  and,  to  keep  him  here, 

Our  certain  death.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

4.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  any  office  or  occu¬ 
pancy  ;  to  drive  out  of  possession ;  to  dispossess. 

“His  wife  a  sonne  should  beare, 

That  should  eject  him  from  his  realme.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  i.,  c.  ii. 

*5.  To  drive,  to  force. 

“  If  they  can,  by  all  their  arts, 

Eject  it  to  th’  extremest  parts.” 

Swift:  Bee’s  Birthday. 

*6.  To  throw  or  cast  out;  to  reject. 

“  To  have  ejected  whatsoever  the  church  doth  make  ac¬ 
count  of,  be  it  never  so  harmless  in  itself  .  .  .  could 
not  have  been  defended.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

II.  Law:  To  turn  a  tenant  out  from  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  any  tenancy.  [Ejectment.] 

“He  must  show  .  .  .  lastly  that  the  defendant  had 
ousted  or  ejected  him.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  7. 

e-ject-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Eject.] 
e-Ject-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.&s.  [Eject.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing  out; 
ejection;  ejectment. 

e-jec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ejectio,  from  ejectus,  pa.  par. 
of  ejicio  —  to  throw  or  cast  out:  e  —  ex  =  out,  and 
jacio= to  throw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting,  casting,  or  throwing  out. 

“  These  stories  are  founded  on  the  ejection  of  the  fallen 
angels  from  heaven.” — Broome. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  ejected,  dis¬ 
possessed,  or  expelled. 

“  Our  first  parent  after  his  ejection  out  of  Paradise.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. 

*3.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out,  as  out  of 
society;  expulsion. 

*4.  The  act  of  rejecting;  rejection. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  act  or  process  of  ousting  or  ejecting 
a  tenant  from  any  tenancy;  ejectment. 

“  Ouster  or  amotion  of  possession  from  an  estate  for 
years,  happens  only  by  an  ejection  or  turning  out  of  the 
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tenant  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  term.” — Blackstone.  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  7. 

2.  Phys. :  The  discharge  of  anything  by  vomiting, 
the  stool,  or  any  other  emunctory. 

e-ject'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  eject;  -ive.]  Throwing, 
casting. 

e-ject -Ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ejective;  -ly.]  By 
throwing  or  casting. 

“It  was  Mrs.  Leviticus  who  adorned  him  (after  a  sea  of 
soap-suds  and  many  irons  tested  ejectively )  with  this  mag¬ 
nificent  vesture.” — R.  D.  Blackmore:  Cripps  the  Carrier, 
ch.  xvi. 

e-ject-ment,  s.  [Eng.  eject;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  casting  out  or  expel¬ 
ling;  ejection,  expulsion. 

“  The  driving  him  [the  Devil]  out  ...  by  exorcisms 
and  spiritual  ejectments.” — Warburton:  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Law:  The  act  or  process  of  ejecting  or  dis¬ 
possessing  a  tenant  of  his  tenancy. 

If  Action  of  ejectment : 

Law:  An  action  wherein  the  title  to  certain  lands 
and  tenements  maybe  tried  and  possession  recov¬ 
ered  in  cases,  when  the  claimant  has  a  right  of 
entry.  It  is  begun  by  the  serving  of  a  writ  of  eject¬ 
ment  on  the  tenant  in  possession,  setting  forth  that 
the  plaintiff  in  the  action  lays  claim  to  the  estate 
in  question,  and  calling  upon  all  interested  to 
appear  within  a  certain  time  and  defend  their  right, 
failing  which  the  tenant  in  possession  will  be 
ejected. 

“  The  action  of  ejectment  has,  I  may  add,  been  rendered 
an  easy  and  expeditious  remedy  to  landlords  whose  ten¬ 
ants  are  in  arrear,  or  who  hold  over  after  their  term  has 
expired  or  been  determined.  For  every  landlord  who  has 
a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent,  when 
half  a  year’s  rent  is  due  and  no  sufficient  distress  is  to  be 
had,  may  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  his  tenant,  to  fix 
the  same  upon  some  notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which 
shall  be  valid,  without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous 
demand  of  rent.  And  a  recovery  in  such  ejectment  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  both  in  law  and  equity,  unless  the 
rent  and  all  costs  be  paid  or  tendered  within  six  calendar 
months  afterward.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

e-jec'-tor,  s.  [Latin,  from  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of 

ejicio .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  ejects, 
throws,  or  drives  out. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  One  who  ejects  or  dispossesses  another 
from  his  tenancy. 

“He  had  no  other  remedy  against  the  ejector  but  in 
damages  for  the  trespass  committed  in  ejecting  him  from 
his  farm.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Mach. :  A  device  wherein  a  body  of  elastic  fluid, 
such  as  steam  or  air,  under  pressure  and  in  motion 
is  made  the  means  of  driving  a  liquid  such  as  water 
or  oil.  The  effect  of  a  body  of  escaping  steam  in 
setting  liquids  in  motion  was  observed  long  ago,  but 
the  most  notable  instance  is  the  Giffard  Injector 
[Injector],  which  is  used  as  a  feed-water  pump  for 
steam-boilers.  The  ejector  acts  on  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  is  applied  to  eject  or  lift  liquids. 

3.  Firearms:  That  device  in-  a  breech-loading 
firearm  which  withdraws  the  empty  cartridge-case 
from  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  device  on  shipboard  for  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  ashes  from  the  stokeholes  of  steamships 
and  discharging  them  overboard.  The  ashes  are 
shoveled  into  a  box,  and  a  steam-jet  being  driven 
into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe,  causes  an  induced 
current  of  air,  which  carries  the  ashes  along  with 
it  up  the  pipe,  and  overboard  above  the  water-line. 

ejector-condenser,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  form  of  condenser  worked  by  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The  apparatus 
consists  essentially  of  three  concentric  tubes  termi¬ 
nating  in  conoidal  nozzles,  and  opening  into  the  hot 
well  or  waste-water  receptacle  by  a  common  and 
gradually  widening  or  trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece; 
the  inlet-tube  is  in  communication  with  the  water- 
tank  from  which  the  current  of  injection  water  is 
obtained,  while  each  of  the  other  tubes  conveys  the 
exhaust  steam  from  one  of  the  cylinders.  In  start¬ 
ing,  steam  is  admitted,  and  passing  along  the  axial- 
pipe,  issues  at  the  nozzle,  drawing  with  it  water  from 
the  cold-water  pipe,  which  condenses  the  steam 
from  the  exhaust  passages  of  the  respective  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  has  momentum  enough  to  carry  the  con¬ 
densed  steam  and  itself  to  the  hot-well. 

*ej-u-la-tion,  s.  [Latin  ejulatio,  from  ejulo= 
to  cry  out,  to  wail.]  A  wailing  aloud,  an  outcry, 
mourning,  or  lamentation. 

“  Bceotia’s  hills 

And  caves  with  ejulation  from  the  camp 
Rebellowed  round.”  Glover:  Athenaid ,  bk.  xxiii. 
e-jiir-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ejuratiof] 

Law:  The  act  of  renouncing  or  resigning  one’s 
place. 


ekename 

ek  -de-mite,  s.  [Gr. ekdewios=unusual,  andsuff. 
-ite  [Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead,  PbjAroOg 
+  2PbCl2.  Hardness,  2'5  to  3;  specific  gravity  7T4; 
luster,  vitreous  to  greasy ;  color,  bright  yellow  to 
green ;  massive  and  crystalline.  From  Langban, 
Wermland,  Sweden.  Described  by  NordenskiOla 
in  1877.  ( Thos .  Davies,  F.  G.  S.) 

eke,  *eak,  *eche,  *ech-en,  *eeke,  *ek-en,  *icli, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  Ecan ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  auka ;  Dan. 
6ge;  Sw.  6k a ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ouchdn,  aukhdn;  Goth. 
aukan;  Lat.  augeo.J 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  increase,  to  augment. 

“  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eked  my  store, 

But  such  eking  hath  made  my  heart  sore.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar  (Sept.). 

*2.  To  protract,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to  extend. 
“  I  speak  too  long;  but  ’tis  to  piece  the  time, 

To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  «. 

*3.  To  make  up  for  or  supply  deficiencies  in. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

“  Still  be  kind, 

And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  (Chorus.) 
*4.  To  spin  out  by  useless  additions. 

“She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Darnell  shine, 

And  Eusden  eke  out  Blackmore’s  endless  line.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  103,  104. 

5.  To  manage  anything  so  that  it  shall  suffice  for 
any  purpose. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  increase  or  addition. 

“  What  echith  suche  renowne  to  the  conscience  of  a  wise 
man.”  Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

eke,  *eek,  *ek,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  edc;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  auk;  Dut.  ook;  Sw.  och;  Dan.  og;  Goth,  auk.'] 
[Eke,  v.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Also,  besides,  likewise,  moreover,  in 
addition.  (Obsolete  except  in  poetry.) 

“  A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  addition,  something  added. 

“  In  the  latter  they  are  generally  ill-assorted  and  clumsy 
ekes,  that  may  well  be  spared.” — Geddes:  Prosp.  of  a  New 
Trans,  of  Bible,  p.  95. 

2.  Beekeeping :  A  short  wooden  cylinder  on  which 
a  beehive  is  placed  to  increase  its  capacity  when  the 
bees  have  filled  it  full  of  comb. 

ek-e-ber  -gl-a,  s.  [Named  by  the  African  traveler 
Sparmann,  after  his  relative,  Captain  C.  Gustavus 
Ekeberg,  a  Swedish  captain, who  took  him  to  China.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Meliacese,  tribe 
Trichiliese.  Ekebergia  capensis  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  greenhouses.  {Paxton.) 

ek'-e-ber-glte,  s.  [Named  in  1824  after  Ekeberg, 
who  analyzed  it  in  1807.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  translucent 
mineral.  Hardness,  5*5-6 ;  specific  gravity,  2*74 ;  lus¬ 
ter,  vitreous;  color,  white,  gray,  bluish,  or  reddish. 
Composition  :  Silica,  49*20-52*25 ;  alumina,  23*97-27*90 ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-P40;  magnesia,  0—1*06 ;  lime, 
9'86-15*59;  soda,  4*53-8*70;  potassa,  0-1*73;  water, 
0-1*73.  Found  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  New 
York.  Two  varieties  of  it  are  Passanite  and  Para- 
logite.  {Dana.) 
eked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Eke,  v.] 

e  ke-Ing,  ek-ing,  *eek-ing,  *ek-yng,  *ek- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Eke,  u.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  augmenting,  or  protract¬ 
ing. 

“  An  Ekynge:  Adaugma,  augmentum,  auccio.” — Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

2.  An  addition,  an  increase,  an  augmentation. 

“  And  make  an  ekynge  of  my  peine.” 

Gower:  C.  A:,  iv. 

II.  Shipbuilding: 

1.  A  piece  fitted  to  make  good  a  deficiency  in 
length  on  the  lower  part  of  the  supporter  under  the 
cat-head,  &c. 

2.  The  piece  of  carved  work  under  the  lower  end 
of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter- 
gallery. 

*e  ke-name,  *ek-name,  s.  [Eng.  efce,and  name; 
Icel.  auka-nafn.]  An  additional  name ;  a  surname, 
a  nickname  (q.  v.). 

‘‘Agnomen.  An  ekename  or  a  surname.” — Medulla  Gram- 
matices. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ekmannite 
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ek-man  -nlte,  s.  [Ger.  ekmannit.  Named  after 
G.  Ekmann,  proprietor  of  the  mine  in  which  it  was 
found.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  chlorite,  to  which  it 
is  akin.  It  is  foliated,  columnar,  asbestiform,  radi¬ 
ated,  or  massive.  Color,  green,  grayish-white,  or 
black.  Composition  :  silica,  34 '30-4-0 '30 ;  alumina, 
0-5’08 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-4*97  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
35*51-36*07  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  7*13-11 '45  ;  mag¬ 
nesia,  0-7*64 ;  lime,  Q-2'73 ;  water,  9*71-11*50.  Found  in 
oweden.  {Dana.) 

*el,  s.  [Awl.] 

*e-la,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Lit.  eft  Music:  The  name  given  by  Guido  to  the 
highest  note  in  his  scale. 

2.  Fig.:  Used  to  express  the  extreme  or  height  of 
any  quality,  especially  of  a  hyperbolical  or  extrava¬ 
gant  saying. 

“  Why,  this  is  above  E-la  I” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money. 
e-lab  -or-ate,  v.  t.  [Elaborate,  a.] 

*1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye, 

Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.” 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  v. 
*2.  To  get  together  by  labor. 

“The  honey  that  is  elaborated  by  the  bee.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  356. 

3.  To  labor  at  so  as  to  improve,  heighten,  or  refine 
by  successive  operations ;  to  bring  to  perfection 
with  care  and  diligence. 

“To  treat  of  this  liquor  as  it  is  completely  elaborated.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  iv.  696. 

e-lab -or-ate,  a.  [Lat  elaboratus,  pa.  par.  of 
elaboro=  to  labor  greatly:  e=ea;=out,  fully,  and 
laboro=  to  labor ;  Zaftor=labor.l 
1.  Wrought  or  finished  with  great  care  and 
painstaking;  highly  finished  or  studied ;  performed 
with  great  labor  and  care. 

“  Some  elaborate  attempts  of  his  adversaries  to  overturn 
it.” — Hurd:  Life  of  Warburton. 

*2.  Working  with  great  care  and  painstaking. 

“  ’Tis  not  enough  the  elaborate  Muse  affords 
Her  poems  beautie.” 

Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

e-lab  -or-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Elaborate,  v.] 
e-lab  -or-ate-1^,  adv.  [En g.  elaborate; -ly.)  In 
an  elaborate  manner ;  with  great  study,  labor,  or 
painstaking. 

“  If  we  preach  elaborately  some  will  tax  our  affectation, 
others  will  applaud  our  diligence.”  —  Bishop  Hall: 
Contempt.;  Dumbe  Devill  Ejected. 

e-lab  -or-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elaborate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elaborate. 

“  It  [the  Old  Bachelor ]  is  apparently  composed  with 
great  elaborateness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition 
of  wit.” — Jonnson:  Life  of  Congreve. 

e-lab  -or-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elabor¬ 
ate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  working  up  or 
finishing  with  great  care  and  painstaking ;  elabora¬ 
tion. 

e-lab-or-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  elaboratio ,  from  elab¬ 
oratus,  pa.  par.  of  elaboro .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  elaborating, 
improving,  or  finishing  with  great  care  and  pains¬ 
taking  ;  a  developing  or  bringing  to  perfection  by 
degrees. 

“To  what  purpose  is  there  such  an  apparatus  of 
vessels  for  the  elaboration  of  the  sperm  and  eggs  ;  such  a 
tedious  process  of  generation  and  nutrition.” — Ray:  On 
the  Creation. 

2.  Anim.  &  Veg.  Physiol. :  The  several  processes 
by  which  the  appropriate  food  of  animals  and  of 
plants  is  transformed  or  assimilated  so  as  to  render 
it  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

e-lab -or-a-tlve,  a.  [English  elaborate) ;  -ive.) 
Tending  to  or  having  the  quality  or  power  of  elab¬ 
orating,  developing,  or  refining  by  successive  opera¬ 
tions  ;  perfecting  by  degrees  with  great  care  and 
painstaking, 
elaborative-faculty,  s. 

Metaph.:  The  intellectual  power  of  discerning 
relations  and  viewing  objects  by  means  of  or  in 
relations  ;  the  discursive  faculty  ;  thought. 

e-lab  -or- a-tor,  s.  [En g.  elaborate) ; -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  elaborates. 

*e-lab -6r~a-tor-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  elaborat(e); 

■ ory .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Elaborating,  elaborative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  laboratory. 

“He  [Mr.  Sthael]  built  his  elaboratory  in  an  old  hall  or 
refectory.”— Life  of  A.  Wood  (sub  ann.  1663). 


*e-la  -bof,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elaboro .]  To  work  out,  to 
elaborate.  [Elaborate.] 

“A  nourishment  most  perfectly  elabored  by  nature.” — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais  (Prol.). 

el-se-ag  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  eZaia=the  olive  tree,  and 
hagios=deYoted  to  the  gods,  sacred  (?).] 

Boh  .*  A  genus  of  Cinchonace®.  Elceagia  utilis  is 
the  W ax  or  V arnish  tree  of  the  Cordilleras.  ( Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

el-ae-ag-na  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eleagn(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Oleasters.  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
lliance  Amentales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
usually  covered  with  leprous  scurf ;  leaves  entire, 
without  stipules;  flowers  axillary,  in  catkins,  or 
sometimes  in  panicles,  generally  dioecious,  rarely 
hermaphrodite.  Male  flowers  amentaceous,  sepals 
two  to  four,  stamens  three,  four,  or  eight,  sessile 
Female  flowers  with  a  free  tubular  calyx  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  a  solitary  ascending  ovule.  Fruit 
inclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx,  ultimately 
succulent.  Found  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds.  Lindley, 
in  1845,  enumerated  four  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  thirty. 

el-ae-ag  -nus,  s.  [Greek  alaiagnos,  eleagnos=a 
Boeotian  marsh  plant  {Myrica  Gale).) 

Bot.:  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive-tree.  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Eheagnace® 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  of  E.  orient alis,  called  in  Persia 
Zinzeyd,  is  eaten  in  that  country,  as  are  the  drupes 
of  E.  arborea,  E.  conferta,  and  others,  in  Nepaul. 
The  honey  derived  from  the  very  fragrant  flowers  of 
E.  orientalis  and  E.  angustifolia  is  regarded  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  malignant  fevers. 
{Lindley.) 

e-1®  -Is,  e-la-Is,  s.  [Gr.  elaia= the  olive-tree, 
with  which  elseis  agrees  in  furnishing  oil.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoe®,  and  the 
spiny  section  of  that  tribe.  It  is  dioecious  or  monoe¬ 
cious  ;  the  flowers,  especially  the  males,  in  dense 
masses,  packed  very  closely  together;  the  fruit  is 
partly  three-sided,  but  somewhat  irregular.  Elceis 
guineensis,  the  Maba  or  Oil  Palm  of  the  West 
African  coast,  has  heads  of  large  fruits.  The  outer 
or  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  in  water,  when 
the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
In  its  native  country  it  is  used  for  butter.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  one.  of  the  chief  commercial  products  of 
Western  Africa.  E.  melanococca  also  furnishes  oil. 
Both  species  also  yield  by  manufacture  palm  wine. 

el-se-o-car-pa'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceo- 
carp  {us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  old  order  of  plants  now  reduced  to 
Eleaeocarpeae,  a  tribe  of  Tiliaceae  (q.  v.). 

el-ae-o-car -pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceocar- 
p{us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Eleocarps.  A  tribe  of  Tiliace®,  having 
lacerated  petals,  and  the  anthers  opening  by  a 
transverse  valve  at  the  apex. 

el-se-O-car -pus,  s.  [Gr.  elaios— the  wild  olive, 
the  oleaster,  or  elaia—ttio  olive  tree,  and  karpos= 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliace®,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Elffiocarpe®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  large  trees 
or  shrubs  found  in  the  southeast  of  Asia,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  stones  of  the  fruit  of 
E.  Ganitrus  are  strung  into  necklaces.  E.  Hinau 
furnishes  in  New  Zealand  a  good  black  dye.  The 
natives  of  India  eat  the  fruit  of  some  species  in 
their  curries. 

el-se-o-coc  -ca,  s.  [Gr.  elaios= the  wild  olive,  or 
elaia= the  olive  tree,  and  kokkos= a  berry.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  Crotone®. 
The  pressed  seeds  of  Elceococca  verrucosa,  a  Japa¬ 
nese  plant,  furnish  oil  for  burning,  as  do  those  of 
the  Chinese  E.  vernicia  oil  for  mixing  with  paint. 

el-se-o-den  -dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Lat.  ceZceo- 
dendr{on),  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Celastrace®  having  drupaceous 
fruit. 

el-se-o-den  -drhn,  s.  [Gr.  eZaios=the  wild  olive, 
or  elaia= the  olive,  and  dendron—  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastrace®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  El®odendre®  (q.  v.).  Calyx  five-parted, 
petals  five,  linear,  oblong  anthers,  five  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  five-angled  fleshy  disc ;  nut  one  to  two-celled. 
The  drupes  of  Elceodendron  kubu  are  eaten  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  the  fresh  bark  of  E.  rox- 
burghii ,  rubbed  with  water,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos 
as  an  external  application  to  swellings  of  all  kinds. 

e-lffi-o-llte,  s.  [Ger.  eleeolith:  Gr.  eZaios= the 
wild  olive,  the  oleaster,  or  elaia= the  olive  tree,  and 
?iffto8=stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  nephelite  or  nepheline  from 
Arkansas. 

el-se-om-et-er,  ol-ai-om -e-ter,  s.  [Gr .elaion 
=olive  oil,  and  metron= a  measure.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 


el-se-op  -tene,  e-la-op-ten,  s.  [Gr.  elaion= oil, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  optene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  more  volatile  por¬ 
tion  of  a  natural  essential  oil. 

el-Ee-o-se-H  -ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceose- 
lin{um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  Buff,  -idee.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiace®,  umbelliferous  plants, 
el-se-o-se-li  -num,  s.  [Gr.  eZaios=the  wild  olive, 
or  elaia= the  olive,  and  selinon=a  kind  of  parsley.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apiace®,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Elmoselinid®  (q.  v.). 

el-a'-Ic,  a.  [Fr .  (laique,  from  Gr.  elaion  =  oil.] 
[Oleic.] 

elaic-acid,  s.  [Oleic  Acid.] 
el-a  -I-date,  s.  [Gr.  elaion— oil ;  d  euphonic,  and 
-ate  {Chem.)  {a.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
elaiodic  acid  with  a  base. 
e-la-Id  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  elaion=oil ;  d  euphonic ;  -ic.] 
elaidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  fatty  acid,  isomeric  with  oleic  acid, 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oleic  acid. 
Elaldic  acid,  C]7H33CO-OH,  crystallizes  out  of  alco¬ 
hol  in  shining  plates,  which  melt  at  45°. 

e-la -Id-in,  s.  [Gr.  elaion— oil;  d  euphonic,  and 
-in  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).j 

Chem. :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  olein,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (or  of  nitric  acid 
in  contact  with  mercury)  on  olein.  It  has  never 
been  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis,  but 
may  be  partially. purified  by  dissolving  it  in  ether, 
cooling  the  solution,  to  0°,  and  washing  the  deposit 
with  ether.  Elaidin  melts  at  32°,  is  nearly  insol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether, 
e-la  -In,  s.  [Gr.  elaion=oil .]  [Olein.] 
e-lai-od-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  eZaiocZes=like  an  olive,  oily.] 
[Ricinoleic.] 

elaiodic-acid,  s.  [Ricinoleic-acid.] 
e-lai-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Ela:ometer.] 
hl-al-de-hyde,  s.  [Gr.  elaion  —  oil,  and  Eng., 

&c.,  aldehyde  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  aldehyde 
(<h  v.). 

E-lam-Ite,  s.  One  of  the  citizens  of  ancient  Elam 
or  Persia. 

*e-lamp-Iiig,  a.  [Pref.  e=out,  and  Eng.  lamp 
(q.  v.).]  Shining. 

“As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  damping  wide. 

Glads  all  the  world.” 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory,  1. 
e-lan’,  s.  [Fr.,  from  (lancer— to  dart.]  Ardor; 
zeal ;  enthusiasm. 

*e-lan  ge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  (dancer :  6=out,  and  lancer 
=to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast  out ;  to  discharge ;  to 
cast  or  shoot  as  a  dart. 

♦e-lan?  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elance.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shooting,  casting,  or  dart¬ 
ing  out. 

e  -land,  s.  [Dut.=elk.] 

ZoOl. :  Oreas  boselaphus,  Oreas  canna.  The  Cape 
Elk,  a  large  antelope  about  the  size  of  a  horse  and 
of  heavy  make,  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  with  long, 
nearly  straight,  erect  horns.  It  is  slower  in  move¬ 
ment  than  most  of  its  congeners.  It  is  susceptible 
of  domestication.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa, 
where  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

“And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline.” 

Thus.  Pringle :  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

e-la -net,  s.  [El anus.] 
e-la -nils,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  placed  by 
Swainson  under  his  sub-family  Cymindin®.  or  Kites. 
Example,  Elanus  melanopterus  of  South  Africa. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  Elanet. 
e-la  -6-Hte,  s.  [El.eolite.] 
e-la-op  -ten,  s.  [El.eoptene.] 
el  -a  phlne,  a.  [Gr.  elaphos= a  stag;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ine.) 

ZoOl.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stag;  resembling  a 
stag. 

el-a-pho  -m^-ijeg,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  elaphos=&  deer.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  The  best 
known  species  are  Elaphomyces  granulatusl  E.  vari- 
egatus,  and  E.  muricatus.  Some  herbalists  sell 
tnem  as  lycoperdon  nuts, 
e-la’-phrl-um,  s.  [Gr.  eZapZiria=lightness.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyridace®.  Elaphrium  tomen- 
tosum  has  been  said  to  furnish  the  balsamic  bitter 
resin  called  Tacamahac.  Family  Burserid®. 
el’-g,-plirus,  s.  [Gr.  eZap7wos=light.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Carabid®.  They  have  promi¬ 
nent  eyes. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


elapidas 

e-lap  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elap[s),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Oolubrine  Snakes,  having  a 
short,  rounded  head  covered  with  plates.  There 
are  poisonous  fangs,  which  are  smaller  than  in  the 
Viperine  Snakes,  but  very  deadly.  The  skin  of  the 
neck  is  loose,  and  can  be  distended  into  a  hood. 
The  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  with  a  double  row  of 
plates  beneath.  The  Cobra  di  Capello  ( Naia  tripu- 
mans')  belongs  to  this  family. 

*e-lap-I-da'-tion,  s.  [Latin  elapidatio,  from 
elapido= to  clear  of  stones:  e=ex=out,  and  lapis 
(genit.  lapidis)  —  a  stone.]  The  act  of  clearing  of 
stones. 

e’-laps,  s.  [An  obsolete  spelling  for  Gr.  elops .] 
[Elops.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  snakes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Elapidse.  It  contains  the  Harlequin  Snakes. 

e-lap  se,  v.  i.  [Lat.  elapsus,  pa.  par.  of  elabor¬ 
ate  glide  out  or  away:  e=ea;=out,  and  labor=to 
glide.  ]  To  glide  or  pass  away  silently,  as  time ;  to 
slip  away. 

“In  these  romantic  wars  several  centuries  elapsed .” — 
Mickle:  Hist,  of  Discovery  of  India. 

e-lapsed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Elapse.] 
e-laps-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elapse.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  slipping,  gliding,  or  pass¬ 
ing  away. 

*e-la  -que-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elaqueatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elaqueo=to  set  free  from  a  snare:  e=e*=out, 
and  laqueus= a  noose,  a  snare.]  To  disentangle,  to 
set  loose  or  free. 

*e-la'-que-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Elaqueate.] 

*e-la  -que-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elaque¬ 
ate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  disentangling,  setting 
free,  or  loosing. 

e-las-mo-bran-chl-ate,  a.  [Elasmobeanchh.] 
ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii. 

e-las-mo-bran'-cM-I,  s.pl.  [Gr.  elasma= metal 
beaten  out,  a  metal  plate,  and  brangchia=g\\ls.'] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  fishes  containing  the  Sharks, 
Rays,  and  Chimreras.  There  are  no  cranial  bones, 
the  skull  is  without  sutures,  the  gills  fixed  and 
shaped  like  pouches.  The  exoskeleton  consists  of  a 
placoid  expanse  of  granular  tubercles  or  spines; 
the  endoskeleton  is  cartilaginous.  The  ventral  fins 
are  far  back.  The  heart  has  but  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle.  The  order  is  nearly  coextensive  with 
Cuvier’s  Cartilaginous  Fishes  and  the  Placoidei  of 
Agassiz.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders,  Holocephali 
and  Plagiostomi. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  order  has  existed  from  remote 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

e-las '-mo-dus,  fe-las'-mo-don,  s.  IGr.  elasma 
=metal  beaten  out,  and  odous=&  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chimeeroid  fishes  from  the 
Eocene  beds. 

e-las  -mo§e,  s.  [Gr.  elasma= metal  beaten  out, 
a  metal  plate,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Mineralogy : 

(1)  The  same  as  Altaite  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Nayagite  or  Elasmosine  (q.v.). 
e-las  -mo-sine,  s.  [Ger.,  Eng.,  &c.,  elasmose,  and 

Eng.,  dec.,  suff.  -tree.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Nayagite  (q.  v.). 

e-las -mo-ther  'A-um,  s.  [Gr.  elasma  =  metal 
beaten  out,  and  therion=n  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  Pachyderm,  family  Rninoceridae, 
found  in  the  Post-pliocene  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

e-las^-tic,  *e-las'-tlck,  *e-las  -tlc-g.l,  a.  [From 
Gr.  elao,  fut.  elaso—to  drive;  Low  Lat.  elasticus; 
Fr.  Glastique.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  returning  with 
a  spring  to  the  form  from  which  it  has  been  bent, 
pressed,  or  distorted ;  having  the  inherent  property 
or  quality  of  recovering  its  original  form  or  volume 
after  the  removal  of  any  external  force  which  has 
altered  that  form  or  volume ;  springy,  rebounding. 

“The  membrane  is  an  elastic  substance  capable  of 
being  drawn  out.” — Foley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Soft,  springy. 

“  A  step  that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Admitting  of  extension,  not  confined  with  cer¬ 
tain  narrow  limits ;  as,  an  elastic  conscience. 
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2.  Readily  recovering  from  depression  or  exhaus¬ 
tion  ;  not  permanently  giving  way  to  depression :  as, 
elastic  spirits. 

“A  trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic  spirits 
which  had  borne  up  against  defeat,  exile,  and  penury.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  Elastic  force  of  gases: 

Nat.  Phil,  (oftgcises) :  That  property  of  gases  by 
which  their  particles  are  constantly  repelling  each 
other,  so  that  the  gases  tend  every  moment  to 
diffuse  themselves  through  a  wider  and  wider  area. 
Vapors  also,  which  are  really  gases,  possess  an 
elastic  force. 

elastic-bands,  s.  Bands  made  of  caoutchouc, 
naked  or  covered.  The  former  are  cut  from  flat- 
ened  cylinders  of  rubber  of  proper  diameter  and 
thickness  between  a  duplicate  series  of  circular 
knives  acting  after  the  manner  of  shears ;  the  latter 
are  made  by  cutting  continuous  slips  from  a  sheet 
of  vulcanized  rubber  of  the  required  thickness, 
wound  upon  a  reel,  by  means  of  a  knife  with  slide- 
rest  motion.  These  strips  are  then  covered  with 
cotton  or  silk,  and  woven  in  an  endless  web. 
[Caoutchouc.] 
elastic-bitumen,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Elateeite. 

elastic-bulb  syringe,  a.  A  syringe  having  a 
bulb  of  caoutchouc,  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  which  acts  as  a  pump. 

elastic-curve,  s.  A  curve  formed  by  an  elastic 
blade  fixed  horizontally  by  one  of  its  extremities  in 
a  vertical  plane,  and  loaded  at  the  other  extremity. 
The  loaded  end  by  its  gravity  bends  the  blade  into 
a  curve 

elastic-fabric  loom,  s.  A  loom  having  mechan¬ 
ical  devices  for  stretching  the  rubber  threads  or 
shirrs,  and  holding  them  at  a  positive  tension  while 
the  fabric  is  woven. 

elastic-fluid,  s.  A  fluid  which  has  the  property 
of  expanding  in  all  directions  after  the  removal  of 
external  pressure,  as  the  air. 

elastic-goods,  s.pl.  Goods  having  elastic  cords, 
called  shirrs,  inserted  in  a  fabric  or  between  two 
thicknesses. 

elastic-ligaments,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Strong  yellowish  bands  of  elastic  or 
fibrous  tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of  areolar 
tissue,  found  in  the  ligaments  of  the  jaw,  &c. 

elastic  mineral-pitch,  s.  A  brown,  massive, 
elastic  variety  of  bitumen. 

elastic -mold,  s.  Elastic  molds  of  glue  for 
taking  casts  of  undercut  objects  were  invented  by 
Douglas  Fox.  The  body  to  be  molded  is  oiled  and 
secured  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  a  board, 
and  is  then  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay  rather 
higher  than  itself,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from 
its  periphery.  Into  this,  warm  melted  glue,  just 
fluid  enough  to  run,  is  poured,  completely  envelop¬ 
ing  the  object.  When  cold,  the  clay  wall  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  mold  delivered  by  cutting  it  into  as 
many  pieces  as  are  required,  either  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  by  threads  previously  placed  in  proper 
situations  about  the  object.  The  pieces  are  then 
placed  in  their  proper  positions  and  bound  together. 
The  mold  is  designed  particularly  for  taking  casts 
in  plaster-of-paris,  but  molten  wax,  if  not  too  hot, 
may  also  be  employed. 

elastic-piston,  pump,  s.  A  pump  described  in 
Dr.  Gregory's  Mechanics ,  consisting  of  an  elastic 
bag  provided  with  a  valved  board  on  top,  and  oper¬ 
ating  over  a  valved  diaphragm.  The  trunk  in  which 
it  operates  is  p  square  box,  and  the  piston  moves 
without  friction  against  the  trunk  in  which  it 
works.  The  bag  is  of  waterproof  canvas  or  leather, 
with  occasional  rings.  A  somewhat  similar  pump, 
recommended  for  a  bilge-water  pump,  and  for 
pumping  out  leak-water,  is  known  as  Cracknell’s, 
and  was  somewhat  famous  forty  years  ago.  It  had 
a  pliable  diaphragm  of  leather  attached  to  the 
plunger-rod,  and  a  valve  on  top  like  the  pump  just 
described.  As  the  leather  diaphragm  was  driven 
down  and  drawn  up  alternately,  it  filled  with  water 
and  then  lifted  it,  the  lower  valve  rising  as  the 
plunger  lifted.  [Bag-pump.] 

elastic-propeller,  s.  A  form  of  ship’s  pro¬ 
peller  invented  by  Macintosh,  in  which  the  blades 
are  of  flexible  steel,  which  assume  a  more  and  more 
nearly  disc  form  as  the  speed  and  consequent  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  water  is  increased, 
elastic-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  in  most  cases  mixed 
with  the  fibers  of  areolar  tissue.  It  occurs  in  the 
ligaments  of  the  vertebrae,  that  of  the  jaw,  &c., 
also  in  connection  with  arteries,  veins,  and  lym¬ 
phatics.  It  is  distinguished  from  white  fibrous- 
tissue  by  its  elasticity  and  yellow  color.  It  is  used 
in  the  animal  structure  whenever  an  extensible  and 
highly  elastic  material  is  required. 
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elastic-type,  s.  Type  made  of  compounds  ot 
caoutchouc,  which  will  accommodate  themselves  to 
a  somewhat  uneven  surface  in  printing.  A  form  of 
elastic  type  may  be  lapped  around  a  curved  print 
ing-surface. 

e-las’-tlc-^l-l^,  ctdv.  [Eng .  elastical ;  -ly .]  In 
an  elastic  manner ;  with  a  spring  or  rebound. 

e-las-tls'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  elastic ;  - ity .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  elastic ; 
that  inherent  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
recover  their  original  form  or  volume  after  an  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  or  force  has  been  removed ;  spring- 

2.  Fig. :  The  power  of  recovering  quickly  from 

any  depression  or  exhaustion ;  the  quality  of  being 
capable  of  resisting  depression ;  liveliness ;  as,  elas¬ 
ticity  of  spirits.  .  . 

If  Limit  of  elasticity :  The  utmost  limit  or  extent 
to  which  elastic  bodies  can  be  extended  or  com¬ 
pressed  without  destroying  their  elasticity. 

II.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  property  in  virtue  of  which 
bodies  resume  their  original  form  or  volume,  when 
the  force  which  altered  that  form  ceases  to  act.  It 
may  be  developed  by  pressure,  by  traction,  by 
flexion,  or  by  torsion  (q.  v.).  Solids  vary  much  in 
elasticity.  India-rubbers,  ivory,  glass,  &c.,  possess 
much  of  it-;  lead,  clay,  &c.,  little.  Gases  and  liquids 
are  completely  elastic. 

e-las’-tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elastic ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elastic ;  elasticity. 

*e-lat,  a.  [Elated.]  Elated. 

“  This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elatP 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,175. 

e-la'te,  a.  [Latin  elatus= lifted  up:  e=ea;=out, 
up,  and  latus— borne,  carried,  pa.  par.  of  fero— to 
bear  or  carry.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Lifted  up,  raised. 

“With  upper  lip  elate  he  grins.” 

Fenton:  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

2.  Fig.:  Raised  or  elevated  in  spirit;  puffed  up 
with  success  or  pride. 

“  Oh  how  elate  was  I,  when,  stretched  beside 
The  murmuring  course  of  Arno’s  breezy  tide, 
Beneath  the  poplar  grove  I  passed  my  hours.” 

Cowper:  Milton’ s  Death  of  Damon.  (Trans.  ) 

e-la'te,  v.t.  [Elate,  a.] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  raise,  to  lift  up. 

“  By  the  potent  sun  elated  high.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  684. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

*1.  To  elevate,  to  heighten,  to  raise. 

“  Truth  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 

Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,885,  1.336. 

2.  To  raise,  puff  up,  or  elevate  the  spirits;  to 
make  elate. 

“  The  church  of  Corinth  was  foolishly  elated  by  spiritual 
pride.” — Warburton:  Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

e-lat-ed, pa. par  ora.  [Elate, u.] 
e-lat-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elated;  -ly.]  In  an 
elated,  proud,  or  exultant  manner ;  with  elation. 

“Nero,  we  find,  defiled  most  in  the  foulest  mires  of 
luxury;  and  where  do  we  find  any  so  elatedly  proud,  or 
so  unjustly  rapacious  as  he?” — Feltham:  Disc,  on  Luke 
xiv.  20. 

e-lat-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elated ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elated. 

e-lat-er  (1),  e-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  elat(e);  -er.} 
One  who  or  that  which  elates. 

“Not  the  effects  of  any  internal  elater  of  the  water.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  49. 

el'-il-ter  (2),s.  [Gr.  elater  =&  driver,  a  chariot¬ 
eer,  from  elauno— to  drive.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Aspring. 

“Why  shoul  d  there  not  be  such  an  elater  or  spring  in  the 
soul?” — Cudworth:  Serm.  (1676),  p.  82. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ela- 
teridae  (q.  v.).  Linnaeus  comprised  in  his  extensive 
genus  all  the  family. 

2.  Botany:  ( Generally  in  pi.) 

(1)  The  loose  spiral  fibers  inclosed  in  membranous 
cases  among  which  lie  sporules  in  the  fructification 
of  Jungermannia.  When  fully  ripe,  the  membran¬ 
ous  case  generally  disappears,  the  spiral  fibers, 
which  are  powerfully  hygrometric,  uncurl,  and  the 
sporules  are  dispersed.  ( Lindley .) 

(2)  Four  elastic  filaments  attached  about  the 
middle  of  one  side  of  the  spores  in  Equisetaceae. 
They  are  curled  once  or  twice  round  the  spore,  un¬ 
coiling  elastically  when  the  spore  is  discharged, 

el-<i-ter -i-dse,  s.  [Gr.  elater,  and  Lat.  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [Elater.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (beetles),  tribe 
Pentamera,  sub-tribe  Sternoxia.  It  contains  the 
insects  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  great  genus  Elater, 
now  broken  up  into  many  genera. 


ate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


elaterin 
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elder 


8-lat  -er-In-  e-iat  -er-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ela- 
*zr{ium),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -in  ( Chem .)  (q.  y.).] 

.  C/iew). .-  (  joHuOo;  the  actiye  principle  contained 
m  elatermm.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol, 
purmed  by  precipitation  with  water,  washing  with 
etber,  and  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol.  It 
forms  colorless  hexagonal  tables,  insoluble  in 
water. 


e  lat  -er-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  elaterit ,  from  Gr.  elater= 
a  driver.] 

Mineral. :  A  soft  elastic  subtranslucent  mineral 
which  has  been  called  Elastic  Bitumen,  and  from 
its  resemblance  to  India-rubber  has  been  termed 
also  Mineral  Caoutchouc.  The  specific  gravity,  0'90- 
1*2,  color  brown.  Composition :  hydrogen,  83’7-86’2 ; 
hydrogen,  12’34-13’28.  {Dana.) 


e  la-ter-I-um,  s.  [Latin  elaterium;  Greek  ela- 
terion .] 

1.  Phar.:  Obtained  by  cutting  the  fruit  of  ecba- 
lium  lengthwise,  and  lightly  pressing  out  the  juice, 
which  is  strained  through  a  hair-sieve  and  then 
is  set  aside  to  deposit:  the  sediment  is  poured 
on  a  linen  filter,  and  dried  on  porous  bricks  at 
a  gentle  heat.  Elaterium  occurs  in  the  form  of 
thin  flattened,  or  slightly  incurved  pieces,  about 
one  line  thick,  light,  friable,  of  a  green  color,  becom¬ 
ing  gray  on  exposure  to  the  light.  It  contains  an 
active  principle,  elaterin,  Ci0HuO2.  Elaterium  is  a 
very  powerful  drastic  hydragogue  purgative,  U6ed 
in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those  connected 
with  cardiac  diseases ;  it  sometimes  causes  nausea 
and  great  depression.  Elaterium  is  apt  to  produce 
gastro-enteritis  if  incautiously  given.  The  officinal 
preparation  is  Pulvis  Elaterii  Compositus  (elater¬ 
ium,  ten  grains;  sugar  of  milk,  ninety  grains). 
( Garrod :  Materia  Medical 

2.  The  name  given  by_  Richard  to  the  kind  of 
fruit  called  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  and  others,  Regina 
(<!•  v.). 


eT-g,-ter§,  s.  [Elater  (2).] 


el’-o.-ter-jr,  s.  [Gr.  elater— a.  driver,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -y.]  Elasticity. 

e-lat-I-na'-fe-se,  s.  [Lat.  elatin{e),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.] 

Bot.:  Water-peppers.  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Rutales.  It  consists  of  small  annual  plants,  with 
fistular  rooting  stems,  growing  in  marshy  places. 
Leaves  opposite,  with  interpetiolar  stipules ;  sepals 
three  to  five  ;  petals  three  to  five  ;  stamens  generally 
six  to  ten ;  fruit  a  capsule  with  three  to  five  cells. 
A  small  order,  with  about  twenty-two  known  species 
scattered  over  the  world. 


ne,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  elatine= a  kind  of 
toad-flax  (Linaria).  This  as  not  the  modern  ela- 
tine.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Elatinacese 

(q.  v.). 

e-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elate,  w.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  tne 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Elation  (q.  v.). 

e-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  elatio,  from  elatus,  pa.  par.  of 
effero .]  The  state  of  being  elate;  an  elevation  or 
inflation  of  mind  arising  from  extreme  pleasure, 
satisfaction,  or  success ;  pride,  haughtiness,  vanity. 


“God  began  to  punish  this  vain  elation  of  mind,  by 
withdrawing  his  favors.” — Atterbury. 

♦el-a-trom’-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  elater=  a  driver,  from 
elauno=to  drive,  and  metron—  a  measure.]  A  press¬ 
ure-gauge  for  air  or  steam. 

el-a  yle,  s.  [Gr.  elaion=oil,  and  Mde=matter.] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  ethene  (olefiant  gas), 
C2H4,  by  Berzelius,  owing  to  its  forming  a  heavy, 
yellow,  oily  liquid  when  it  is  mixed  with  chlorine 
gas.  [Dutch  Liquid  (q.v.).] 

el'-bow,  *el-b0we,  s.  [A.  S.  elboga,  from  el, 
cogn.  with  Lat.  ulna= the  elbow,  and  boga=  a  bend¬ 
ing,  a  bow ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  alnbogi,  Olnbogi,  olbogi; 
Dut.  elleboog:  Dan.  albue ;  O.  H.  Ger.  elinpogo ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  elenboge;  Ger.  ellenbogen .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  joint  uniting  the  forearm  with  the 
upper  arm. 

“  The  wings,  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight. 

Grow  on  the  gamester’s  elbows." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  760,  76L 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  flexure  or  bend,  especially  if  obtuse;  as 
of  a  road,  a  river,  a  pipe,  a  wall,  a  parapet,  &c. 

“  Fruit  trees,  or  vines,  set  upon  a  wall  between  elbows 
or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain 
wall.” — Bacon. 

(2)  A  support  for  the  arm,  elbow-high ;  as  the  arm 
of  a  chair. 

“Elbows  still  were  wanting;  these,  some  say. 

An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  60,  61. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  voussoir  of  an  arch,  which  also  forms 
part  of  a  horizontal  course;  an  obtuse  angle  of  a 
wall. 

.  2.  Carp. :  The  junction  of  two  parts  having  a  bent 
joint;  a  Knee  or  toggle  joint;  an  abrupt  angle. 

3.  J oinery :  The  sides  or  flanks  of  a  paneled  re¬ 
cess  ;  especially  the  two  small  pieces  of  framing 
which  occur  on  each  side  of  a  window  immediately 
below  the  shutters  when  the  window-jambs  are 
carried  down  to  the  floor,  forming  a  slight  recess. 

i!  (1)  Elbow  of  a  hawse : 

Naut.  :  A  particular  twist  in  the  cable  by  which  a 
ship  rides  at  anchor. 

(2)  To  be  at  one's  elboiv :  To  be  near ;  to  be  at  hand 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  help. 

“  Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  : 

Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing,  I’ll  be  at  thy  elbow." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  L 

(3)  To  be  out  at  elbows:  To  be  shabby  in  dress; 
hence,  to  be  reduced  in  circumstances,  to  be  badly 


“Even  the  generals  had  long  been  out  at  elbows."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(4)  To  be  up  to  the  elbows:  To  be  deeply  engaged 
or  absorbed  in  business. 

(5)  To  shake  the  elbow:  To  gamble. 

“  He’s  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the  ladies,  and  his 
elbows  with  the  lords.” — Vanbrugh:  Confederacy,  i. 

(6)  To  lift  the  elbow:  To  drink  immoderately. 

elbow-board,  s. 

Carp. :  The  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  window  on 
which  the  elbows  of  a  person  are  supported  when 
leaning. 

elbow-chair,  s.  An  arm-chair;  a  chair  with 

arms  to  support  the  elbows. 

“  Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  89. 

♦elbow- gauntlet,  s. 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Elbow-piece  (q.  v.). 

elbow-grease,  s.  A  colloquial  expression  for 
hard  and  continued  manual  exercise,  as  rubbing, 
polishing,  &c. 


elbow-joint,  s. 

Anat. :  A  hinge-joint  existing  at  the  spot  where 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  in  contact 
with  the  radius  and 
ulna.  ( Quain .) 

♦elbow-piece,  s. 

Mil.:  A  covering 
or  protection  for 
the  joint  of  plate 
armor  at  the  elbow. 

elbow-polish,  s. 

The  same  as  El¬ 
bow-grease  (q.v.). 

“Genuine  elbow- 
polish,  as  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser  called  it.” — G. 

Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  vi. 

elbow-room,  s. 

Room  to  stretch 
out  the  elbows  on 
each  side;  hence, 
perfect  freedom 
from  confinement;  ample  room  for  action. 

“Now  my  60ul  hath  elbow-room." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  V.  7. 

elbow-tongs,  s.  Crucible  tongs  with  jaws  bent 
between  the  joint  and  chaps. 

el'-bow,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Elbow,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


Elbow-pieces. 


I.  Lit. :  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  elbows. 
“Pressing  and  elbowing  each  other  to  get  near  the  altar." 
■Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  encroach  upon ;  to  drive  to  a  distance ;  to 
push  away. 

“  It  thrusts  and  stretches  out, 

And  elbows  all  the  kingdoms  round  about." 

Dry  den:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  force  by  pushing  with  the  elbows ;  as,  To 
elbow  one’s  way  through  a  crowd. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  jut  or  project  into  an  angle;  to  bend. 
*2.  Fig. :  To  jostle  or  push  with  the  elbows;  hence, 
to  be  rudely  self-assertive  or  quarrelsome. 

“Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence.” 

Grainger:  Ode  on  Solitude. 

el'-bdwed,  el-bow-it,  a.  [Eng.  elbow;  -ed,  -it.’] 
Formed  into  the  shape  or  figure  of  an  elbow ;  bent, 
curved. 

elbowit-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Flote  Foxtail-grass. 


81-bow-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elbow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or  jostling  with 
the  elbows. 

2.  A  jutting  out  or  projecting  into  an  elbow  or 
angle. 

§1 -buck,  s.  [A.  S.  elboga.']  Elbow.  {Scotch.) 

“Oh,  rare!  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep, 

And  a’  like  lamb-tails  flyin’.” 

Burns:  The  Ordination, 

el-ca  -jg,,  el-cai'-j^.,  s.  [Arabic.  See  the  com-  j 
pound.  ]  r 

If  Arabian  Elcaja:  A  plant,  Trichilia  emetica.  It 
is  a  large  tree  with  villous  shoots,  pinnate  leaves, 
five  greenish-yellow  petals,  ten  monadelphous 
stamens,  and  a  three-valved,  three-angled  fruit.  It 
grows,  in  Yemen.  The  fruit,  mixed  with  fragrant 
materials,  is  used  by  the  Arab  women  to  wash  their 
hair.  The  fruit  is  emetic.  The  ripe  seeds,  mixed 
with  sesamium  oil,  are  made  into  an  ointment  for 
the  cure  of  itch. 

El-ce -sa-Ite§,  El-fe'-se-a,n§,  s.  pi.  [Named 
after  Elxai,  a  Jew,  their  founder.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  founded  by  Elxai,  in  the  second 
century ,  during  the  reign  of  Traj  an.  He  commingled 
Oriental  philosophy  with  Judaism.  He  speaks 
respectfully  of  the  Messiah,  but  whether  or  not  he 
referred  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  not  quite  plain,  and 
Epiphanus  doubts  whether  the  Elcesaites  should  be 
regarded  as  a  Christian  or  as  a  Jewish  sect. 

eld,  *eild,  *elde,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  yldo,  yldu,  celd, 
celdu,  eld= old  age,  antiquity,  from  eald— old.  Cf. 
Icel.  6ld= an  age,  aldr= old  age;  Goth,  aids— an 
age.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Old  age ;  decrepitude  or  weakness  arising  from 
age. 

2.  Age. 

“He  was  of  grete  elde  and  myght  not  trauaile.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3. 

3.  Old  people. 

4.  People  of  olden  times ;  former  ages. 

“  The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv’d  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
The  tale  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  for  a  truth.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adjective :  Old,  former. 

♦eld,  ♦elde,  *eild,  *elden,  v.t.&  i.  [A.  S.  eal- 

dian.]  [Eld,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  old  or  aged. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  old ;  to  age. 

el'-der  (1),  *el-dar,  *el-dre,  *el-dore,  a.  &  s. 

[A.  S.  yldra=e lder,  comp,  of  eaid=old  ;  ealdor= an 
elder,  a  prince,  from  eald— old  w»*h  suff.  -or.] 
[Old.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Older,  senior,  having  lived  a  longer  time ;  op¬ 
posed  to  younger. 

2.  Senior  in  position  or  time ;  opposed  to  junior. 

*3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times ;  former. 

II.  Cards:  Playing,  or  having  the  right  to  piiy 
first. 

“  At  the  Rubicon  game  the  elder  hand  is  entitled  to  d! 
card  five  cards.” — Field. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  of  greater  age  than  ovie  oi 
more  others  ;  an  older  person  ;  a  senior  in  years. 

2.  One  whose  age  gives  him  a  claim  to  honor  an/ 
respect. 

(3)  {PI.) :  Ancestors,  forefathers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Among  the  Jews:  The  rulers  or  magistrates  of 
the  people.  The  instinct  of  mankind  considers  the 
old  fitter  than  the  young  to  rule,  and  at  first  prob¬ 
ably  every  “  elder  ”  was  really  pretty  well  advanced 
in  life.  But  the  designation  ultimately  came  to  be 
used  more  of  office  than  of  age.  “  The  elders  of  the 
congregation,”  or  simply  “  the  elders,”  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  early  as  Lev.  iv.  15.  Seventy  of  them  were 
appointed  (Num.  xi.  25).  They  are  combined  with 
the  officers  (Deut.  xxiv.  10),  with  the  princes  (Ezra 
x.  8),  with  the  priests  (Lam.  i.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  they  are  described  as  having  given  cur¬ 
rency  to  traditions  (Matt.  xv.  2),  and  taken  a  chief 
part  in  compassing  the  death  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi. 
59 ;  xxvii .  20) ,  <fcc.  There  were  elders,  also,  of  single 
towns,  as  of  Succoth  (Judges  viii.  14) ,  and  of  J ezreel 
(2  Kings  x.  1). 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  Church:  The  same  as 
presbyters.  [Presbyter.] 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =>  f. 
•cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  do*. 


elder-son 


1608 


election 


3.  Among  Calvinistic  Churches:  A  body  of  men 
elected  by  the  communicants  from  among  their 
number  to  aid  the  minister  in  portions  of  his  spirit¬ 
ual  work.  With  the  minister,  they  constitute  the 
executive  of  the  congregation. 

“A  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  discreditable  ex¬ 
cesses.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  elder  and  senior,  see 
Senior. 

elder-son,  s. 

Among  the  Albigenses  and  other  Cathari:  The 
higher  of  two  vicars  attached  to  the  bishop. 
(Mosheim.) 

el'-der  (2),  *eller,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ellen,  ellern.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  tree,  Sambucus  (q.v.).  Sambucus 
nigra  is  the  Common  Elder.  It  has  corky  bark,  two 
to  four  pairs  of  serrate  leaflets,  flowers  in  cymes, 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  berry  small  globose, 
black,  or  rarely  green.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  also 
in  South  Africa.  The  berries  are  used  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  wine ;  the  flowers  for  making  perfumes. 

S.  ebulus  is  the  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Danewort. 

IF  Cut-leaved  elder :  A  cultivated  variety  of  Sam¬ 
bucus  nigra. 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  of  the  hollowed  branch  of  the 
elder-tree. 

“  If  he  give  not  back  his  crown  again  upon  the  report  of 
an  elder  gun,  I  have  no  augury.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Phil- 
aster,  i.  1. 

IF  (1)  Bishop's  Elder :  [Bishop.] 

(2)  Divarf  Elder :  [Elder.] 

(3)  Ground  Elder :  Sambucus  ebulus. 

(4)  Marsh  Elder:  Marish  Elder;  Viburnum  opu- 

lus. 

(5)  Water  Elder:  The  same  as  Marsh  Elder 

(q.  v.). 

elder-berry,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  elder. 

elder-bush,  s.  The  same  as  Elder  (2)  (q.v.). 

elder-moth,  s.  Uropteryx  sambucata. 

elder- wine,  s.  Wine  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
elder-tree.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  port 
wine. 

elder-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Mat.  Medica:  Sambuci  flores ;  the  recent  flowers 
of  Sambucus  nigra.  They  yield  Aqua  sambuci, 
elder-flower  water,  when  ten  pounds  of  flowers  are 
distilled  with  two  gallons  of  water,  one  gallon 
being  distilled  over.  The  water  is  used  in  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  medicines.  It  is  a  gentle  stimulant.  The 
berries  of  elder  are  used  to  give  a  special  color  and 
flavor  to  port  wine.  The  coloring  matter  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  digesting  elder-berries  with  alum  and 
water.  A  piece  of  flannel  mordanted  with  alu¬ 
minium  acetate,  heated  for  some  time  in  the  sus¬ 
pected  wine,  then  washed,  and  immersed  in  water 
rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  becomes 
green  if  the  wine  is  pure ;  but  dark  brown  if  black 
elder  is  present.  ( Blyth :  Practical  Chemistry .) 

el-der-lf,  a..  [Eng.  elder ;  - ly. ]  Rather  old; 
having  passed  middle  age  ;  bordering  upon  old  age. 

“  A  young  man,  an  elderly  man,  an  olde  man,  to  preache 
earlie  and  late.” — Wilson.-  Art  of  Logic,  fol.  58. 

*el-dern,  *el-lern,  *el-lerne,  a.  [A.  S.  ellarna. 
(Somner.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  elder ;  made  of 

elder. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  elder  ( Sambucus  nigra). 

el-der-shlp,  *el-der-schip,  s.  [A.  S.  ealdor- 
tcype.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  older ;  seniority  in  age. 

“No  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership." — 

Baleigh:  Hist,  of  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  §  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“That  controversy  sprang  up  between  Beza  and  Erastus, 
about  the  matter  of  excommunications;  whether  there 
ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eldership,  having  power  to 
excommunicate,  and  a  part  of  that  eldership  to  be  of 
necessity  certain  chosen  out  from  among  the  laity.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity  (Pref.). 

3.  The  body  of,  or  order  of  elders  collectively. 

II.  Eccles.:  The  elders  of  a  Calvinistic  Church 

taken  collectively.  [Elder  (1).] 

el-dest,  *el-deste,  a.  [A.  S.  yldesta,  super,  of 
eaid=old.j 

1.  Oldest;  most  advanced  in  age  or  years;  born 
before  all  others. 

“  For  that  he  was  eldeste  me  lokede  upon  hym  best  by 
right.”  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  23. 

2.  Of  oldest  or  longest  standing. 

“  He  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church.” 
— Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*eld'-fa-ther,  *alde-fader,  *alde-vader,  ♦eld- 
fader,  *eld-fadyr,  *ealde-faeder,  *eelde-fadir,  s. 

[A.  S.  eald-fceder,  ealde-fceder .] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

2.  A  father-in-law. 


*eld  -ifig  (1),  *eld-yng,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [Eld,v.; 

A.  S.  ealdung= old  age.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Age. 

“  Elding  is  end  of  erthlie  glie.” 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  193. 

eld'-In§  (2),  eild-ing,  s.  [A.  S.  celan= to  kindle, 
to  set  on  hre ;  celd,  ailed— fire ;  O.  S.  aid ;  Icel.  eldr.j 
Fuel  ( Prov .). 

“The  daylight,  during  the  winter,  is  spent  by  many  of 
the  women  and  children  in  gathering  elding,  as  they  call 
it,  that  is,  sticks,  furze,  or  broom  for  fuel.” — P.  Kirkin- 
ner:  Wigtons.  Statis,  Acc.,  iv.  147. 

eldin-docker,  s. 

Bot. :  The  W ater-dock ;  used  for  fuel. 

*  eld’-moth-er,  *eld-moder,  *  el-mother.,  s. 

[A.  S.  eald-mbder,  ealde-mbder .] 

1.  A  grandmother. 

2.  A  mother-in-law. 

£l  Dor-a  -do,  S.  [Sp.  eZ=the,  and  dorado— g ilt.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  country  which  Orellana,  the  lieutenant 
of  Pizarro,  pretended  he  had  discovered  between  the 
rivers  Orinwco  and  Amazon,  in  South  America,  and 
which  he  declared  to  be  a  veritable  “land  of  gold.” 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  identified  it  with  Guiana,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  highly-colored  account  of  its  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  precious  metals. 

“  Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon’s  sons 
Call  El  Dorado."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  410,  411 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  inexhaustible  mine. 

“  The  whole  comedy  is  a  sort  of  El  Dorado  of  wit.” — 
T.  Moore. 

2.  A  region  or  district  falsely  represented  as  rich 
in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 

el-drltph,  a.  [A.  S.  el-,  ele-,  in  comp.=foreign, 
strange;  suff .  -ritch=  -ric  (q.v.).]  Ghastly;  fright¬ 
ful.  (Scotch.) 

“His  lengthened  chin,  his  turned-up  snout, 

His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

*ele,  *ely,  *eolie,  *eoile,  s.  [A.  S.  ele.]  Oil. 

“  He  schel  elye  him  wyth  ele.” — Shoreham,  p.  1. 

e-le-at-ic,  a.  &  s.  [See  definition.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town  of 
Magna  Greecia. 

2.  Relating  to  the  school  of  philosophy  founded 
by  Xenophanes  at  Elea.  He  held  the  unity  of  God 
and  his  eternity.  He  believed  also  that  the  world 
had  always  existed.  Whether  he  combined  with 
these  views  Pantheistic  tenets  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Other  Eleatics  were  Parmenides,  Zeno, 
&c. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  the  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy  founded  by  Xenophanes. 

el-e-cam-pa  ne,  *al-li-cam-pane,  *al-e-cam- 
pane,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Lat.  Inula  campana,  the 
old  name  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Bot. :  Inula  helenium.  A  tall,  stout,  downy, 
composite  plant  with  yellow  flowers.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  as  an  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  the 
root-stock  is  s  till  candied.  ( Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

2.  Pharm.:  A  medicine  made  from  the  plant 
described  under  No.  1. 

e-lect',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Elect,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pick  or  choose  out  of  a  number ;  to  select. 

“This  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people,  by  whose 

consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a  hundred  senators  out  of 
the  commoners.” — Swift. 

2.  To  select  or  choose  out  of  a  number  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  any  office  or  employment ;  to  designate  any 
office  by  voting. 

“Hee  was  also  elected  generall  capitaine  of  the  kinges 
armie.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  to.  9. 

3.  To  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  determine  in  favor  of. 

“They  have  been,  by  the  means  that  they  elected 

carried  beyond  the  end  that  they  designed.” — Boyle. 

II.  Theol. :  To  choose  some  persons  to  everlasting 
life.  [Election.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  determine  on  any  course  of 
action:  as,  He  elected  to  remain. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  elect  and  to  choose, 
see  Choose. 

e-lect’  a.  &  s.  [Latin  electus,  pa.  par.  of  eligo= 
to  choose,  to  pick  out:  e=ea;=out,  and  lego=to 
choose.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinai~y  Language : 

1.  Chosen,  picked  out  or  selected  from  a  number. 

“  The  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 


2.  Chosen  or  designated  to  an  office,  but  not  yet 
fully  in  possession  of  it.  It  follows  the  noun  to 
which  it  refers. 

“Emperor  elect  and  bishop  elect  are  ancient  and  intel¬ 
ligible  descriptions.  They  mark  the  man  in  the  stage 
when  his  appointment  to  his  office  is  complete  and  irrevo¬ 
cable,  but  when  he  is  not  yet  put  into  full  possession  of  it 
by  his  coronation  or  consecration.” — London  Times. 

II.  Theol. :  Chosen  by  God  to  everlasting  life  (B. 
II. 1). 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  chosen  or  selected. 

“  Behold,  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect  in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth.” — Isaiah  xiii.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Theol.  (pi.) :  Those  chosen  by  God  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  to  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  grace,  and  ultimately  to  receive  everlasting 
life. 

“A  vicious  liver,  believing  that  Christ  died  for  none 
but  the  elect,  shall  have  attempts  made  upon  him  to  re¬ 
form  and  amend  his  life.” — Hammond. 

2.  Med.:  Officers  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
(Eng.) 

♦e-lec  -tant,  s.  [Lat.  electans,  pr.  par.  of  electo, 
intens.  of  eligo=to  choose,  to  elect.]  One  who  has 
the  power  or  right  of  electing ;  an  elector. 

“  You  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle  him  a  free  electant 
too.” — Search:  Oh  Freewill,  Foreknowl.,  dtc.  (1763),  p.  65. 

e-lec-tar-y,  s.  [Electuary.] 

e-lec-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Elect,  v.] 

e-lec-tl-5l§m,  s.  [Eng.  elect;  -ic,  -ism.']  The 
system  of  selecting  or  choosing  out  doctrines  from 
other  systems ;  eclecticism. 

e-lect-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Elect,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  selecting,  choosing,  or 
picking  out ;  election,  choice. 

e-lec  -tion,  *e-lec-cion,  *e-lec-cioun,  s.  [Fr. 

Election,  from  Lat.  electio,  from  electus,  pa.  par.  of 
eligo—  to  choose,  to  elect;  Spanish  eleccion;  Ital. 
elezione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting  out 
of  a  number ;  choosing,  choice. 

“  The  prioure  of  Canterbire  sendes  to  Kyng  Jon, 
Bisouht  him  of  leue  to  mak  eleccion." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  208. 

2.  The  act  of  electing,,  choosing,  or  selecting  out 
of  a  number  by  vote  for  appointment  to  any  office 
or  employment. 

“  In  a  large  society  the  election  of  a  monarch  can  never 
devolve  to  the  wisest.” — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  ceremony  or  process  of  electing  to  an  office. 

"Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  many  persons 

put  up  for  the  next  election.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

4.  The  condition  or  position  of  being  elected  to 
any  office. 

6.  The  power  of  choosing  or  selection ;  freedom  in 
choosing ;  liberty  to  choose  or  select. 

“  For  what  is  man  without  a  moving  mind? 

Now  if  God’s  power  should  her  election  bind, 

Her  motions  then  would  cease,  and  stand  all  still. 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

♦6.  Discernment,  discrimination,  distinction. 

“  In  favor,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election 
is  good:  for  it  maketh  those  preferred  more  thankful,  and 
the  rest  more  officious.” — Bacon. 

7.  Voluntary  preference  or  choice. 

“  By  his  own  election  led  to  ill.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

*8.  Those  who  are  elected. 

“Some  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  procured  them¬ 
selves  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  sat  in  parliament  at  the 
foot  of  the  election." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  253. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astrol.  (pi.) :  Astrologers  mean  by  this  Term 
certain  opportunities  of  Times,  elected  (or  chosen) 
by  Astrological  Observations,  as  most  fit  for  such  a 
particular  Business  or  Enterprise.  (Moxon.) 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  God  in  selecting  some  per¬ 
sons  from  the  race  of  man  to  be  regenerated  by  His 
spirit,  to  be  justifledj  to  be  sanctified,  and  to  receive 
other  spiritual  gifts  m  this  world,  with  eternal  life 
in  the  next.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  makes  this 
election  take  place  by  God’s  mere  good  pleasure, 
without  any  foreseen  merit  in  the  individuals 
chosen.  The  Arminian  one  considers  that  God 
chooses  those  who  He  foresees  will  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Gospel  and  act  as  true  Christians  till  death. 
The  17th  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church,  headed  “  Of  Predestination  and  Election,” 
teaches  Calvinism,  though  not  of  an  extreme  type. 
The  3d  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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entitled  “Of  God’s  Eternal  Decree,”  nses  more 
decided  language.  The  strongest  adherents  of  this 
view  are  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  though  there 
is  a  tendency  to  soften  the  harsher  features  of  the 
system.  Many  Baptists  hold  the  same  doctrine,  as 
do  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  Arminian  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  of  many  clergymen  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  many  Dissenters  be¬ 
longing  to  various  denominations. 

“  The  conceit  about  absolute  election  to  eternal  life, 
some  enthusiasts  entertaining,  have  been  made  remiss  in 
the  practice  of  virtue.” — Atterbury. 

IT  General  election : 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  an  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament  in  all  the  constituencies  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  presidential  election. 

*e-lec'-tion-s,r-^,  a.  [Eng.  election ;  -art/.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  elections;  connected  with  elec¬ 
tions. 

“  This  method  proving  to  be  the  fertile  cause  of  inter¬ 
minable  electionary  agitations.” — R.  Pauli,  in  Academy 
(Dec.  15,  1871),  p.  562. 

e-lec-tion-eer  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  election ;  - eer .]  To 
canvass  or  work  at  any  election  in  the  interests  of 
some  particular  candidate  or  candidates. 

“  All  those  underlings  who  delight  in  galloping  round 
the  country  to  electioneer,” — Miss  Edgeworth:  Rosanna, 
ch.  iii. 

*e-lec-tion-eer  -er,  s.  [Eng.  electioneer ;  -er.] 
One  who  canvasses  or  works  in  the  interests  of 
some  particular  candidate  or  candidates  at  an 
election. 

“Her  urgent  entreaties  were  now  joined  to  those  of 
Lord  Glistonbury  and  of  many  loud-tongued  election- 
eerers.” — Miss  Edgeworth:  Vivian,  ch.  ii. 

e-lec-tion-eer'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  E.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  canvassing  or  working  in 
the  interests  of  some  particular  candidate  or  can¬ 
didates  at  an  election ;  the  tactics  employed  at  an 
election  in  favor  of  a  candidate. 

“  Such  a  master  of  the  art  of  electioneering  Chicago  had 
never  seen.” — Record,  January  30,  1894. 

e-lec  -tlve,  a.  [Pr.  Slectif;  Sp.  &  Port,  electivo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Chosen  by  election ;  dependent  on  or  appointed 
by  election. 

“Disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the  elective  branch 
of  the  legislature.’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election. 

“I  will  say  positively  and  resolutely,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  an  elective  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and  absolute 
as  an  hereditary.” — Bacon. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  right  or  privilege  of  election 
or  choice  ;  as,  an  elective  franchise. 

4.  Exerting  or  exercising  the  power  of  choice. 

“All  moral  goodness  consisteth  in  the  elective  act  of  the 

understanding  will.” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

II.  Chem. :  Having  a  tendency  to  unite  with  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to  others ;  as, 
elective  affinity. 

elective-monarchy,  s.  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  successive  kings  are  elected  instead  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  throne  by  hereditary  descent. 

*e-lec  -tlve-ly,  adv.  [En  g.  elective;  -ly.]  Byway 
of  election ;  by  choice ;  with  preference  for  one 
before  another. 

“  How  or  why  that  should  have  such  an  influence  upon 
the  spirits,  as  to  drive  them  into  those  muscles  electivety, 
I  am  not  subtile  enough  to  discern.” — Ray:  The  Creation. 

e-lec -tor,  *e-leo-tour,  s.  [  Lat.,  from  electus, 
pa.  par.  of  eligo=to  elect;  Fr.  Slecteur;  Sp. elector ; 
Ital.  elettore .] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  has  the  right,  power,  or  privi¬ 
lege  of  electing ;  a  person  who  is  by  law  entitled  to 
take  part  in  any  election,  or  to  vote  for  any  candi¬ 
date  ;  a  person  who  possesses  such  qualifications  of 
age,  property,  character,  &c.,  as  are  by  law  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote. 

“Touching  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  as  well  as 
those  to  be  elected.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  271. 

2.  Specially : 

(а)  A  member  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
United  States. 

(б)  One  of  the  princes  of  Germany  who  were 
formerly  entitled  to  elect  the  Emperor. 

elector-palatine,  s. 

Hist. :  A  title  first  assumed  in  A.  D.  1274  by  Ru¬ 
dolph  I.,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  [Palati¬ 
nate.] 

e-lec  -tor-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  electoral;  Ital.  elet- 
torale;  Sp.  electoral.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 
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2.  Having  the  dignity,  rights,  or  privileges  of  an 
elector. 

”  In  favor  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes  in  the  em¬ 
pire.” — Burke:  (Economical  Reform. 

*B.  As  subst. :  An  electorate. 

“  The  electorals  and  countries  belonging  to  electors.” — 
Wot  ton:  Remains  (1620),  p.  534. 

electoral-college,  s. 

1.  United  States :  On  Presidential  election  day  in 
this  country,  which  occurs  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  instead  of 
voting  directly  for  the  President  and  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  the  qualified  voters  of  each 
state  vote  for  as  many  electors  as  their  state  has 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  The 
electors  thus  chosen  constitute  the  Electoral-col¬ 
lege.  These  electors  meet  in  their  respective  states 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January  following,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-president. 
Three  lists  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the  number 
of  votes  received  by  each,  are  certified  to  and 
signed  by  all  the  electors,  and  sealed.  One  list  is 
deposited  with  the  United  States  District  Court 
Judge  of  the  district  in  which  the  electors  meet; 
the  other  two  are  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  one  by 
mail  and  one  by  messenger.  On  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  February  the  lists  from  the  several  states 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  the 
votes  are  counted.  The  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  are  declared  duly  elected. 

2.  Germany:  The  body  of  princes  entitled  to 
elect  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

“The  electoral-college  hath  written  .  .  .  promising 
not  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  election.” — Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  107. 

*e-lec-tor-al’-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  electoral;  -ity.]  An 
electorate. 

“  Not  to  trouble  one  another,  or  anything  to  them  be¬ 
longing  ;  as  electoralities,  principalities,  subjects,  towns, 
villages.” — Wotton:  Remains  (1620),  p.533. 

*e-lec'-tor-(ite,  s.  [Fr .llectorat;  Ital.  elettorato; 
Sp.  electorado .] 

1.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  elector  of 

the  German  Empire.  , 

“  He  has  a  great  and  powerful  king  for  his  son-in-law  ; 
and  can  himself  command,  when  he  pleases,  the  whole 
strength  of  an  electorate  in  the  empire.” — Addison,  Free¬ 
holder. 

2.  The  dignity  of  an  elector;  electorship, 

*e-lec’-tor-ess,  s.  [Eng. elector ;  -ess.]  Thesame 
as  Electress  (q.  v.). 

“  The  eyes  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  nation  turned 
toward  the  Electoress  of  Bohemia.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own 
Time  (1700). 

*e-lec-tor-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  elector;  dal.]  Of  or 
relating  to  an  elector  or  election  ;  electoral. 

“  They  would  soon  erect  themselves  into  an  electorial 
college.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

e-lec'-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  elector;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  an  elector. 

“The  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  electorship.” — Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  vi.,  lett.  23. 

E-lec-tr?.,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.:  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Argos,  and  sister  of  Orestes.  Her  adventures 
and  misfortunes  formed  the  subject  of  two  plays, 
one  by  Sophocles,  the  other  by  Euripides. 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1)  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

(2)  An  asteroid,  the  130th  found.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Peters,  on  February  17,  1873. 

3.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  membranaceous  polypes. 

4.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  composite  plants.  The  two 
known  species  are  from  Mexico. 

*e-lec -tre  (tre  as  t?r),  s.  [Gr.  elektron ;  Lat. 
electrum=  amber.] 

1.  Amber. 

2.  An  alloy  or  mixed  metal. 

“  Change  silver  plate  or  vessel  into  the  compound  stuff, 
being  a  kind  of  silver  electre,  and  turn  the  rest  into  coin.” 
— Bacon. 

e-lec-trep  -e--te!r,  s.  [Gr.  elektron—  amber,  and 
trepo— to  turn.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  changing  the  direction 
of  electric  currents. 

e-lec  -tress,  s.  [Eng.  elector;  -est.  ]  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire. 

“  The  act  of  parliament  settled  the  crown  on  the  elec¬ 
tress  Sophia  and  her  descendants,  being  protestants.” — 
Burke. 

e-lec  -tric,  *e-lec'-trlck,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  dlectrique, 
from  Gr.  elektron=  amber.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  electricity. 
Spec.— 


electric-balance 

(1)  Containing  electricity,  exciting  attraction  in 
consequence  of  its  electricity. 

(2)  Generating  electricity ;  as,  an  electric  machine. 

(3)  Operated  upon  by  electricity,  or  by  a  body  con¬ 
taining  that  subtle  agent. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  subtle,  mysterious,  and  power¬ 
ful,  as,  for  instance,  thought. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  it  can  be  accumulated.  Exam¬ 
ples,  amber,  shellac,  the  resins,  wax,  sulphur,  glass, 
silk,  dry  paper.  &c. 

electric-absorption,  s.  The  apparent  absorp¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  charge  by  the  glass  of  a  Leyden 
jar  or  condenser. 

electric-action,  s.  Action  produced  by  means 
of  an  electric  current,  as  in  the  ringing  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  bell. 

electric-adhesion,  s.  Adhesion  due  to  the 
attraction  of  unlike  electrostatic  charges. 

electric-alarm,  s.  An  instrument,  otherwise 
known  as  a  thermostat,  used  for  giving  an  alarm 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  a  point  at  which  the 
instrument  completes  the  circuit.  This  is  used  in 
stoves  and  hot-houses,  to  indicate  excess  or  lack  of 
temperature,  and  as  a  maximum  thermometer- 
alarm  or  fire-alarm.  [Thermostat  :  Fire-alarm. J 

electric-annealing,  s.  Annealing  by  the  heat 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  body  to  be  annealed. 

IT  In  1893  an  American  electrician  discovered  that 
a  bar  of  iron  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  cold  water  could  be  easily  fused  by  the 
application  of  a  strong  electric  current.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  vessel  employed  is 
made  of  glass  or  porcelain,  provided  with  a  sheet 
lead  electrode  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  a 
continuous-current  generator,  and  contains  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  A  flexible  cable 
from  the  negative  pole  is  connected  to  a  strong  pair 
of  pliers  with  insulated  handles.  Taking  in  the 
pliers  a  piece  of  metal  of  any  kind — iron,  for  in¬ 
stance — and  immersing  it  in  the  acidulated  water, 
the  liquid  is  seen  immediately  to  boil  near  the  iron 
rod  or  plate,  which  latter  is  rapidly  heated,  and 
brought  to  a  dazzling  whiteness  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  soon  begins  to  melt.  The  heating  is  produced 
so  quickly  that  neither  the  liquid  nor  the  body  of 
the  metal  rod  has  time  to  become  hot.  So  rapid  an 
evolution  of  heatnecessarilymeans  a  tremendously 
high  temperature.  In  a  very  short  time  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  7.090°  Fahrenheit  has  been  developed,  which 
is  proved  by  using  a  carbon  rod  instead  of  a  metal 
one,  when  in  a  few  moments  amorphous  carbon 
fragments  are  seen  dropping  off.  With  strong  cur¬ 
rents  the  enormously  high  temperature  of  14,000° 
Fahrenheit,  or  nearly  five  times  hotter  than  molten 
iron,  has  been  produced. 

electric-annunciator,  s.  A  form  of  annunciator, 
used  in  large  private  houses  and  hotels,  in  which  a 
current  wire  is  the  means  of  shifting  the  shield  cov¬ 
ering  the  number  aperture  on  a  dial,  or  in  some 
other  way  indicating  the  number  of  the  room.  The 
guest  in  his  room  touches  a  button  upon  the  wall ; 
the  circuit  being  made  or  broken,  the  effect  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  exposure  of  the  room  number  on 
the  dial.  Other  forms  of  annunciator  are  used  for 
automatically  recording  future  engagements,  the 
electrical  mechanism  being  dependent  upon  clock¬ 
work. 

electric-apparatus,  electrical-apparatus,  s. 

Apparatus  used  for  making  discoveries  in  electric¬ 
ity,  or  for  applying  it  to  purposes  useful  to  man¬ 
kind.  [Electric-battery,  Electric-machine,  &c.] 

electric-aura,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  current  or  breeze  of  electrified  air 
employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrifying  deli¬ 
cate  parts,  as  the  eye. 

electric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  of  electrified 
bodies.  A  form  of  electrometer,  consisting  of  a 
graduated  arc  supported  by  a  projecting  plate  of 
brass  which  is  attached  to  the  perpendicular 
column.  A  wheel,  the  axis  of  which  is  supported  on 
anti-friction  rollers,  and  is  concentric  with  that  of 
the  graduated  arc,  carries  an  index.  Over  this 
wheel,  in  a  groove  on  its  circumference,  passes  a 
line,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  light  ball  of 
gilt  wood,  and  to  the  other  a  float,  which  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
terminating  in  a  small  bulb,  so  weighted  that  the 
index  may  point  to  the  center  of  the  graduated  arc. 
The  difference  between  the  weights  of  the  float 
when  in  and  out  of  water  is  known,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel  carrying  the  index  is  such,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  float  causes  the 
index  to  move  over  a  certain  number  of  graduations 
on  the  arc. 

electric-balloon,  s.  A  balloon  that  may  be 
moved  and  steered  by  means  of  an  electric  motor. 


bfill,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 

l,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -eious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion. 


electric-bath 
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electric*  bath,  s. 

1  In  electro-plating,  the  solution  used  for  deposit¬ 
ing  metal  as  contained  in  a  vat  or  tank. 

2.  In  electro-therapeutics,  a  bath  with  suitable 
arrangements,  electrodes,  and  connections,  for 
treating  patients  with  electricity. 

electric-battery,  s. 

1.  Primary  or  voltaic :  Two  dissimilar  substances, 
or  metallic  surfaces,  both  conductors  of  electricity, 
immersed  in  a  jar  of  acidulated  water  or  other 
exciting  fluid,  that  will  act  more  energetically  on 
one  than  on  the  other,  the  two  conductors  being 
connected  on  the  outside  by  a  wire ;  the  substance 
or  surface  less  acted  upon  is  the  negative,  and  that 
more  acted  upon  the  positive  pole,  the  current  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  positive  to  the  negative.  The  electrodes, 
or  poles,  are  most  commonly  made  of  carbon  or  zinc  ; 
platinum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin  and  lead 
may  be,  but  are  not  used,  because  of  cost  or  high 
resistance  of  the  metals.  The  common  excitants 
are  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  copper  solution,  or  sal-ammoniac  solu¬ 
tion. 

2.  Secondary  or  storage ;  also  called  accumulator : 
A  series  of  metallic  or  other  conducting  plates, 
usually  lead,  divided  from  each  other  by  anon-con¬ 
ducting  substance,  the  whole  being  immersed  in  a 
water  solution  ;  through  this  solution  a  primary  cur¬ 
rent  is  sent  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  decom¬ 
posing  the  water,  its  oxygen  forming  with  the  lead 
on  the  positive  pole  a  peroxide  of  lead,  and  leaving 
a  deposit  of  metallic  lead  on  the  negative  plate,  the 
oxide  then  being  destroyed  by  the  hydrogen.  When 
the  primary  discharge  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive  pole.is  stopped,  the  chemical  affinity  of  the> 
oxygen  m  the  peroxide  of  lead  for  the  metallic  lead 
causes  it  to  leave  the  positive  for  the  negative  pole, 
thereby  causing  a  current  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole,  which  is  utilized  as  a  primary  cur¬ 
rent. 

electric-bell,  s. 

1.  Magnetic  or  dynamic:  Two  electro-magnets, 
parallel  and  in  series,  having  at  their  extremity  a 
vibrating  armature  in  close  proximity  pivoted  be¬ 
tween  them;  fixed  to  this  armature  is  a  clapper 
vibrating  between  two  gongs.  The  current  passes 
through  the  fields,  magnetizing  the  cores,  and  in 
generating  an  alternating  current  vibrates  the 
armature  and  rings  the  bell. 

2.  Battery-bell:  A  single  coil  or  bobbin  of  wire, 
wound  around  an  iron  core ;  a  vibratory  armature, 
pivoted  at  one  end,  and  passing  at  a  right  angle  by 
the  core  of  the  bobbin ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  arma¬ 
ture  is  a  clapper,  a  gong  situated  close  to  the  clap¬ 
per.  A  delicate  spring  is  attached  to  the  vibratory 
armature  near  the  clapper,  which,  while  the  current 
is  passing,  operates  against  a  set-screw  placed  for 
the  purpose.  The  current  passing  through  the  bob¬ 
bin  to  tlhe  set-screw  magnetizing  the  core,  attracts 
the  armature,  which  in  turn  is  repelled,  the  spring 
working  against  the  screw.  These  alternate  at¬ 
tractions  and  repulsions  of  the  armature  vibrate 
the  clapper  and  ring  the  bell. 

electric-boat,  s.  A  boat  propelled  by  electricity. 
The  electricity  drives  a  motor,  which  actuates  a 
screw  propeller.  The  current  is  generally  supplied 
by  a  storage  battery.  From  their  noiselessness 
electric-boats  are  peculiarly  available  for  noc¬ 
turnal  torpedo  operations,  and  the  universal 
equipment  of  modern  warships  with  electric  light¬ 
ing  and  power  plants  makes  their  use  possible  at 
all  points.  This  type  is  often  termed  an  electric- 
launch,  and  most  or  all  electric-boats  fall  under 
this  category.  (Sloan.) 

electric-breeze,  s.  A  term  employed  in  electro¬ 
therapeutics  to  designate  a  brush  discharge. 

electric-bridge,  s.  A  term  applied  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  electrical  circuits  used  for  measuring  the 
resistance  of  an  element  of  the  circuit.  The  most 
generally  known  and  used  are  the  Wheatstone 
“bridge”  or  “balance,”  and  that  of  the  British 
Association.  The  former  i insubstantial  respects  is 
adopted  in  the  Siemens’  universal  galvanometer. 

electric-burglar-alarm,  s.  A  burglar-alarm 
operated  by  an  electric  current.  [Burglar-alarm.] 

electric-burner,  s.  An  electric  device  for  light¬ 
ing  and  extinguishing  a  gas  jet  by  alternately 
touching  different  buttons.  [Electric  Gas  Light¬ 
ing.] 

electric-cat,  s.  [Malapterurus.] 
electric-calamine,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hemimoephxte  (q.  v.). 

electric-candle,  s.  A  modification  of  the  arc 
form  of  electric  light,  in  which  the  carbon  pencils 
are  parallel  and  separated  by  a  layer  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Invented  in  1877  by  Jablochkoff,  a  Russian 
engineer.  This  invention  is  noteworthy  as  having 
revived  an  interest  in  electric  illumination. 


electric-car,  s.  [Electeic-motor.] 
electric-charge,  s. 

Elect. :  The  accumulation  or  condensation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  Leyden  jar,  or  anything  similar. 

electric-chimes,  s.  pi.  A  number  of  bells,  grad¬ 
uated  in  tone  from  treble  to  bass,  operated  from 
a  key-board  or  controlled  by  means  of  an  electric- 
current. 

electric-circuit,  s.  The  passage  of  electricity 
from  a  body  in  one  state  to  a  body  in  another  by 
means  of  conductors. 

electric-clock,  s. 

Hor. :  A  dial  with  hands  and  going-train  impelled 
by  recurrent  impulses  from  an  electro-magnet.  The 
first  known  clock  of  this  kind  was  invented  by 
Wheatstone,  and  exhibited  by  him  in  1840.  Appold, 
Bain,  Shepherd  and  others  have  contrived  clocks  on 
the  same  principle.  [Electro-magnetic  Clock.] 
electric-column,  s.  A  galvanic  pile  invented  by 
De  Luc,  consisting  of  different  metals  alternating 
with  each  other,  the  several  couples  being  separated 
by  paper. 

electric-current,  s.  The  discharge  of  electricity 
from  one  body  to  another. 

electric-death,  s.  Death  resulting  from  elec¬ 
tricity  discharged  through  the  animal  system.  The 
exact  conditions  requisite  for  fatal  results  have  not 
been  determined.  High  electro-motive  force  is 
absolutely  essential;  a  changing  current,  pulsatory 
or  alternating,  is  most  fatal..  As  applied  to  the 
execution  of  criminals,  the  victim  is  seated  in  a 
chair  and  strapped  thereto.  One  electrode  with 
wet  padded  surface  is  placed  against  his.  head  or 
some  adjacent  part.  Another  electrode  is  placed 
against  some  of  the  lower  parts,  and  a  current  from 
an  alternating  dynamo  passed  for  15  seconds  or 
more.  The  potential  difference  of  the  electrodes  is 
given  at  1,500  to  2,000  volts,  but  of  course  the  maxi¬ 
mum  may  be  two  or  three  times  the  measured 
amount,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  current. 
(Sloan.) 

electric-density,  electric-thickness,  s. 

Elect.:  The  quantity  of  electricity  found  on  a 
given  surface. 

electric-discharge,  s. 

Elect. :  The  escape  of  electricity,  whether  slowly 
and  silently,  or  more  quickly  and  violently,  from 
any  receptacle  or  generator. 

electric-drill,  s.  A  drill  for  metals  or  rock 
worked  by '  an  electro-magnetic  motor.  For  metals 
a  rotary  motion,  for  rocks  a  reciprocating  or  per- 
cussory  action  is  imparted, 
electric-eel,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Gymnotus  electricus,  a  great  eel,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  marshy  waters  of  the  Llanos  (plains)  in 
South  America.  It  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  can  discharge  electricity  sufficient  to  kill 
an  animal  of  considerable  size.  [Gvmnotus.] 
electric-egg,  s. 

Elect. :  An  ellipsoidal  glass  vessel,  with  metallic 
caps  at  each  end,  which  may  be  filled  with  a  feeble 
violet  light  by  means  of  an  electric  machine  acting 
on  it  after  a  vacuum  has  been  made  inside  the 
glass. 

electric- engine,  s.  [Electeic-motob  ;  Elec¬ 
tromagnetic-engine.] 

electric-explorer,  s.  An  electrical  apparatus 
for  locating  bullets  and  other  foreign  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  human  body. 

electric-fan,  s.  A  metallic  fan  operated  by  an 
electric  motor,  and  used  for  ventilating  purposes. 

electric-field,  s.  The  region  of  electrostatic  in¬ 
fluence  surrounding  a  body  charged  with  electricity. 

electric-flyer,  s.  A  wheel  so  arranged  as  to  be  set 
in  rotation  by  the  escape  of  static  electricity  from  its 
points  when  connected  with  a  charged  conductor. 

electric-fog,  s.  A  dense  fog  which  sometimes 
occurs  when  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with 
electricity. 

electric-escapement,  s.  A  device  actuated  by 
electric  impulse  which  intermittingly  arrests  the 
motion  of  the  scape-wheel  and  restrains  the  train  to 
a  pulsative  motion — acting,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of 
a  pendulum. 

electric-fishes,  s.  pi.  Such  fishes  as  are  capable 
of  giving  electric  shocks,  such  as  the  Torpedo,  the 
Gymnotus,  and  the  Silurus  (q.  v.). 

olectric-force,  s.  The  force  with  which  elec¬ 
tricity  tends  to  move  matter. 

electric-furnace;  s.  A  heater  or  oven  in  which 
an  electric  current  is  substituted  for  heat  by  fuel. 

electric-fuse,  s. 

1.  A  device  used  in  blasting  to  explode  the  charge. 
The  fulminate  or  the  charge  itself  is  lighted  by 


electric-lamp 

means  of  an  electric  spark  or  a  resistance  section 
of  fine  platinum  wire,  which  is  heated  to  redness 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric-current  induced  by  a 
voltaic  or  magneto-electric  battery. 

2.  A  safety  device  used  to  protect  electric  circuits 
against  too  great  a  volume  of  current.  The  regular 
or  metal  circuit  is  broken  by  the  introduction  or  a 
wire  of  lead  or  soft  alloy,  formed  to  melt  at  a  pomt 
beyond  which  a  current  would  be  harmful,  lhe 
melting  of  the  fuse  will  stop  the  current  by  break¬ 
ing  the  circuit. 

electric  gas-lighting. 

Hov:  it  is  that  an  electric  spark  lights  the  gas ,  and 
why  the  coil  gives  a  spark:  Illuminating  gas  is 
principally  composed  of  two  elements,  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  both  of  which  also  have  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen,  but,  like  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
they  will  only  unite  with  it  when  their  kindling 
temperature  is  reached.  In  lighting  gas  with  a 
match,  all  we  do  is  to  heat  the  gas  up  to  this  point. 
But  we  may  light  it  just  as  well  by  any  other  means 
that  will  give  the  required  heat.  A  piece  ot  red- 
hot  wire  will  do  it.  An  electric  spark  does  it.  There  is 
very  little  heat  in  the  spark  itself  ,  but  very  little  is 
needed.  It  is  degree  of  heat  required,  not  quantity. 
If  one  tiny  particle  of  hydrogen  can  be  made  hot 
enough  to  unite  with  oxygen,  it  will  heat  up  its 
neighboring  particles  and  spread  the  flame  in  an 
instant.  To  understand  why  the  spark  coil  makes  a 
spark  we  must  remember  its  construction,  vv  e  have 
several  pounds  of  wire,  that  is,  several  hundred 
feet,  wound  around  a  soft  iron  core-  When  a  cur¬ 
rent  passes  through  the  wire,  the  core  becomes  a 
strong  magnet.  When  the  current  is  broken,  the 
core  ceases  to  be  a  magnet.  At  the  same  instant 
a  strong  current  is  momentarily  induced  in  the 
coil.  It  is  known  as  the  “extra  current,”  and  is 
strong  enough  to  jump  through  the  air  between  the 
two  little  wires  over  the  gas-burner,  thus  making  a 
spark  and  lighting  the  gas.  A  current  of  electricity 
is  always  induced  in  a  wire  when  it  is  near  a  chang¬ 
ing  magnet,  or  near  another  wire  in  which  a  current 
is  made  or  broken.  The  extra  current  in  the  spark 
coil  is  due  to  both  of  these  causes ;  the  magnetism 
of  the  core  changes,  and  the  retreat  of  the  original 
current  along  the  turns  of  the  coil  induces  secondary 
currents  in  the  neighboring  turns.  Without  the 
spark  coil  there  would  be  no  extra  current,  and 
consequently  no  spark. 

electric-governor,  s.  A  governor  in  which  a 
part  of  a  fly-wheel,  say  a  segment  of  the  rim,  is  made 
to  move  radially  outward  when  the  wheel  revolves 
at  a  rate  above  a  preappointed  speed,  and  thereby 
comes  in  contact  with  a  metallic  tongue,  completing 
an  electric  connection,  which  is  utilized  to  move  a 
butterfly-valve  or  other  device  which  concerns  the 
transmission  of  power.  Governor-balls  flying  out 
to  a  certain  distance  may  make  or  break  an  electric 
connection  to  produce  the  same  result,  or  sound  an 
alarm.  Electro-magnetic  action  is  also  used  to  start 
and  stop  machines,  and  operate  stop-motions. 

electric-harpoon,  s.  An  application  of  the  elec¬ 
tric-current  to  the  explosion  of  a  bursting-charge 
in  a  harpoon  or  bomb-lance.  A  copper  wire  is  car¬ 
ried  through  the  line,  and  when  a  circuit  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  harpooner,  a  resistance-section  in  the 
fuse  of  the  bomb-lance  ignites  the  charge. 

electric-heater,  s.  The  new  forms  of  electric- 
heater  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  electrical 
resistance.  Some  resistant  body,  such  as  carbon  or 
platinum,  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  and  retains  heat 
upon  the  passage  of  the  current  in  proportion  to 
its  qualities  of  resistance. 

electric-helix,  s.  A  coil  of  copper  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  screw.  The  wire  is  generally  coiled  round 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  when  an  electric  current  is 
sent  through  it,  this  confers  polarity  upon  the  iron, 
the  wire  and  iron  together  constituting  an  electro¬ 
magnet.  But  the  helix  will  also  manifest  magnetic 
properties  without  any  iron  wire  at  all. 

electric-indicator,  s.  An  apparatus  by  which 
electro-magnetic  currents  are  indicated. 

electric-kite,  s.  A  kind  of  kite  devised  by 
F ranklin  to  attract  electricity  from  the  air.  In  June, 
1752,  on  a  stormy  day,  in  a  field  near  Philadelphia, 
he  flew  a  kite  with  a  key  attached  to  it.  In  order 
to  insulate  the  kite,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  string 
he  made  a  silken  cord,  which  he  tied  to  a  tree.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a  spark  readily  from  the  key,  but 
without  success  till  the  rain  began  to  fall,  when 
the  cord  became  a  good  conductor  and  brought 
down  the  spark. 

electric-lamp,  s. 

1.  Arc:  A  contrivance  for  holding  in  position 
and  regulating  the  movements  of  the  carbon  elec¬ 
trodes,  between  which  the  arc  light  is  produced. 
The  patent  office  teems  with  specifications  of  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  of  regulators.  Among  the  first  devised 
were  those  of  Duboscq,  Foucault,  and  Serrin,  the 
last  being  of  very  perfect  form.  Of  later  years  the 
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electric-lamp 


electric-light 


lamps  of  Siemens,  Brush,  Pilsen,  Crompton,  and 
others  have  supplanted  the  older  forms.  The  elec¬ 
tric-candle  (q.  v.)  of  JablochkofE  is  also  a  form  of 
arc  lamp. 


from  one  another.  E.  A.  King,  in  1845,  patented  an 
incandescent  lamp.  The  following  year  Greener 
and  Staite  improved  upon  it.  In  1871  Lodyghin  at 


«.  c. 


v. 


YA 


St.  Petersburg  exhibited  200  such  lamps  on  one  cir¬ 
cuit.  In  the  patent  office  of  the  United  States  the 
Edison  patents  on  an  incandescent  lamp  seem  to 


Arc  Lamp. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  carbons  of  an  arc  light.  When  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  flowing  through  the  lamp  the  carbons  are 
automatically  separated  a  very  small  distance.  The 


electric  current  jumps  from  the  positive  or  upper 
carbon  to  the  negative  or  lower  carbon,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  electric  arc ,  from  which  the  lamp  derives  its 
name.  The  current  tears  away  from  the  positive 
carbon  minute  particles,  which  are  consumed  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  arc  and  adding  somewhat  to  the 
light  given  off.  The  heat  developed  by  the  arc  is  so 
intense  that  an  ordinary  case-knife  is  consumed  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  fed  into  the  arc. 

Another  form  of  arc  light  is  shown  in  the  following 
cut,  which  is  called  a  Focusing  lamp.  It  consis  ts  of 
the  arc-lamp  mechanism  arranged  to  feed  both  up 
and  down  to  maintain  the  position  of  the. arc  in  the 
axis  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  This  lamp  is  used  as 
a  search-light  at  sea  on  war  vessels,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  concentrate  a  powerful  light  in  small 
apace. 

2.  Incandescent :  In  this  form  of  lamp  a  slender 
thread  of  carbon  (carbonized  paper,  fiber,  &c.)  is 
inclosed  in  a  glass  bulb  exhausted  of  air.  The 
passage  of  the  electric-current  renders  this  thread 
white-hot.  Edison,  Swan,  Maxim,  and  others  have 
producedlamps  on  this  principle,  which  differ  little 


Incandescent  Lamp  and  Holder, 
stand  as  the  fundamental  ones, the  principle  calling 
forth  this  decision  being  the  vacuum  in  which  the 
carbon  is  suspended.  Mr.  Edison,  however,  mado 


his  vacuum  lamp  just  in  time  to  secure  the  co-oper. 
ation  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine  invented  two 
years  before,  without  which  the  lamp  would  have 
been  of  no  practical  value,  since  the  electric-cur¬ 
rent  cannot  be  made  commercially  in  any  other 
way.  Prof.  Moses  G.  Farmer,  of  Boston,  lighted  his 
house  with  a  number  of  platinum  filament  incan¬ 
descent  lamps  in  1847,  but  as  a  curiosity  only,  as  the 
generation  of  the  required  current  by  means  of  pri¬ 
mary  batteries  was  too  costly  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  great  litigation  of  the  past  year  or  two 
over  the  patents  on  the  carbon-vacuum  lamp  have 
led  inventors  to  seek  avoidance  of  that  principle. 
The  nearest  they  have  come  to  their  desires  is  the 
substitution  of  nitrogen,  or  some  other  gas  in  which 
combustion  will  not  take  place,  for  the  vacuum. 

electric-launch,  s.  [Electric-boat.] 
electric-light,  s. 

1.  Definition: 

(1)  A  brilliant  light  emitted  by  the  white-hot 
points  of  two  pieces  of  carbon  when  used  as  the 
electrodes  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  or  other 
generator  of  electric-currents.  [Electric-lamp.] 

(2)  The  light  emitted  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
metallic  wire,  or  carbon  filament,  when  subjected 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric-current.  [Electric- 
lamp,  2.] 

2.  Hist.:  In  1809  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  while 
experimenting  with  a  powerful  battery,  discovered 
the  phenomenon  of  the  voltaic  arc.  He  used  as 
electrodes  points  of  charcoal.  Foucault  and  later 
experimenters  replaced  these  by  pencils  of  gas-retort 
carbon,  and  this  material  is  yet  used  in  some  forms 
of  regulators.  A  better  result,  however,  is  obtained 
from  manufactured  carbon  pencils,  and  this  manu¬ 
facture  already  represents  a  distinct  trade  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  Coke,  lamp-black,  cane-sugar, 
&c.;  are  the  ingredients  used  for  these  pencils, 
which  are  subsequently  placed  in  molds  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  red  neat.  Davy’s  suggestive  experi¬ 
ments  were  of  mere  scientific  interest  until  the 
improved  battery-cells  invented  by  Grove  and 
Bunsen  came  into  use  forty  years  later,  when  many 
attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  electric-light 
to  practical  account  ;  but  owing  to  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  other  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  a  battery,  the  light  was  still  only  available 
for  exceptional  uses.  The  discovery  by  Faraday 
(1830)  that  an  electric-current  could  be  induced  in  a 
coil  of  wire  by  the  approach  to  it  or  recession  from 
it  of  a  magnet,  may  be  said  to  have  given  elec¬ 
tricians  the  first  hope  of  giving  the  electric-light 
a  commercial  importance.  The  magneto-electric 
machines  which  followed  upon  Faraday’s  discovery 
were  soon  many  in  number,  each  one  exhibiting 
some  improvement  upon  its  predecessor.  Of  these 
pioneer  machines  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Aixii 
(1832),  who  caused  a  horseshoe  magnet  to  turn 
beneath  bobbins  of  wire  suspended  above  its  poles; 
Clarke’s  machine,  where  the  reverse  method  was 
adopted,  the  bobbins  moving  near  the  poles  of  a 
fixed  magnet;  Siemens’,  who  in  1854  introduced  a 
new  form  of  armature  or  coil,  which  superseded  the 
bobbins  formerly  used;  WildejOf  Manchester,  who 
produced  a  powerful  machine  in  which  the  electro¬ 
magnet  (q.  v.)  was  first  employed  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  being  excited  by  a  permanent  or  ordinary 
horseshoe  magnet.  In  1866,  Siemens,  and  also 
Wheatstone,  pointed  out  that  this  initial  excita¬ 
tion  was  unnecessary,  because  the  iron  cores  of  the 
electro-magnets  always  retained  a  certain  amount 
of  residual  magnetism  which,  by  proper  appli¬ 
ances,  could  be  roused  into  giving  powerful  effects. 
Holmes,  Ladd,  and  others  also  produced  machines 
worthy  of  mention.  A  machine  called  the  “Alli¬ 
ance”  was  fixed  at  the  South  Foreland  Light¬ 
house  in  1872,  and  is  still  in  use  there.  It  was 
invented  by  Professor  Nollet,  of  Brussels,  in  1849, 
and  was  used  for  the  service  of  some  French  light¬ 
houses  before  it  was  employed  in  England.  It  is 
of  a  most  cumbrous  nature,  and  in  common  with 
the  machines  already  noticed  must  be  considered 
obsolete.  In  1872,  Gramme  (France)  gave  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  electric  illumination  fresh  impetus  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  and  compact  machine 
which  altogether  distanced  its  prototypes  in  power 
and  efficiency,  and  we  may  date  from  this  time  the 
excitement  which  has  been  growing  of  late  years 
concerning  the  electric-light.  In  England  the 
Gramme  machine  was  first  used  in  1874,  to  provide 
a  light  for  the  summit  of  the  Westminster  clock 
tower.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  Gramme  machine  gives  a  continuous 
current  like  that  afforded  by  a  voltaic  battery ;  but 
previous  machines,  like  the  “ Alliance,  ”  for  instance, 
gave  an  alternate  current,  which  had  for  most  use3 
to  be  turned  into  one  direction  by  a  device  called  a 
commutator,  which  formed  an  attachment  to  such 
machines.  In  France  the  Gramme  rnachine  is  used 
.almost  exclusively,  not  only  for  lighting,  but  for 
electroplating  and  electrotyping,  in  America  the 
Brush  and  Edison  machines  are  naturally  more 
used.  In  England  the  Gramme,  the  Brush,  the 
Crompton,  the  Gordon,  and  other  machines  are 
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electric-resistance 


competing  for  public  favor.  In  spite  of  these 
improved  machines,  the  entire  question  of  electric 
illumination  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The 
different  systems  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  two  heads— Arc-lights  and  Incandescent- 
lights. 


induced  by  the  constant  influence  of  an  already 
electrified  body.  It  is  an  old  invention  revived  and 
improved,  and  the  principle  has  been  carried  still 
further  by  the  admirable  machines  of  Voss  and 
Wimshurst.  ( Ganot ,  die.) 

2.  All  dynamo-electric  machines  or  generators, 


‘•‘C  &  C”  Incandescent  Dynamo. 


electric-locomotion,  s.  The  power  of  moving 
from  place  to  place  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

“  The  engineers  studying  the  practical  details  of  elec¬ 
tric-locomotion  are  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  shall 
have  a  separate  locomotive  drawing  the  future  train  or 
whether  each  car  will  be  equipped  with  its  own  motor.” — 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  Dec.,  1893. 

electric-locomotive,  s.  A  locomotive  operated 
by  means  of  electricity.  [Electric-motor.] 

electric-log,  s.  An  electric-circuit  through  the 
log-line  to  the  detent  of  an  escapement  in  the  reg¬ 
ister-log,  so  that  by  touching  a  key  on  deck  a  cir¬ 
cuit  may  be  completed,  an  armature  attracted,  and 
thus  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  mechanical 
register  in  the  log  be  exactly  timed. 

electric-loom,  s.  Electricity  used  as  the  motive 
power  for  a  loom.  In  1852j  an  electric-loom  was 
exhibited  by  Bonelli  at  Turin.  The  invention  was 
at  that  time  in  a  crude  state,  but  has  since  been 
much  improved.  The  object  is  to  dispense  with  the 
perforated  cards  required  in  the  Jacquard  appa¬ 
ratus.  {Knight.) 

electric-machine,  electrical-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  exciting  electricity  by  means  of 
friction.  Its  inventor  was  Otto  von  Guericke,  of 
Magdeburg,  who  made  one,  consisting  of  a  suljihur 
globe,  about  1647,  following  it  by  the  air-pump 
about  1650.  Sulphur  was  next  exchanged  for  resin, 
which  in  turn  was  superseded  by  a  glass  cylinder. 
Von  Guericke’s  “rubber”  to  excite  electricity  had 
been  simply  his  hand.  Instead  of  the  hand  Winck- 
ler,  in  1740,  introduced  cushions  of  horsehair  stuffed 
with  silk.  Bose,  about  the  same  date,  collected  the 
electricity  on  an  insulated  cylinder  of  tin-plate. 
Ramsden,  in  1760,  replaced  the  glass  cylinder  by  a 
circular  glass-plate.  The  glass  is  rotated  between 
the  surfaces  of  the  rubbers,  and  the  electricity 
which  is  generated  passes  to  the  conductors  on 
each  edge  of  the  disc,  thence  to  the  prime  conductor, 
and  finally  to  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  object,  as  may 
be  desired.  By  friction  with  the  glass,  the  glass 
becomes  positively  and  the  rubbers  negatively 
electrified.  The  latter  communicate  with  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  chain,  which  carries  off  the 
negative  electricity  as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  In 
Nairne’s  machine  there  is  a  cylinder  which  is  rubbed 
by  only  one  cushion.  Armstrong’s  is  a  hydro-elec¬ 
trical  machine.  [Hydro-electrical.]  In  Holtz’s 
the  electricity  is  not  developed  by  friction,  but  is 


whatever  their  peculiar  forms,  as  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  are  based  upon  the  discoveries  of  Far¬ 
aday,  and  Henry  contemporaneously  in  1832,  that  if 
a  closed  wire  or  conducting  ring  is  moved  across  a 
magnetic  space,  a  current  of  electricity  is  generated 
in  the  wire.  A  dynamo-electric  generator  is  the 
best  apparatus  devised  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  principle  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  electric-current.  A 
magnetic  space  is  provided  between 
the  poles  of  two  or  more  powerful 
magnets,  and  coils  of  wire  are  caused 
to  traverse  this  magnetic  space  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excite  a  current  in 
them.  The  stronger  the  magnetism 
of  the  space,  the  longer  the  wire  and 
the  quicker  it  is  moved,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  current  excited.  The  aim 
of  inventors,  therefore,  is  to  con¬ 
struct  their  machines  with  powerful 
magnets  and  coils  of  wire  having 
many  turns,  and  to  rapidly  rotate 
these  coils  through  the  magnetic 
“field”  by  mounting  them  on  an  axle 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  other 
mechanical  motor.  As  each  coil  or 
bobbin  of  wire  passes  between  the 
poles.of  the  magnet,  a  transient  cur¬ 
rent  is  generated  in  it ;  but  as  there 
are  a  number  of  bobbins  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other,  each  with  its 
transient  current,  the  joint  effect  of 
the  whole  is  a  practically  continuous 
current. 

electric-meter,  s.  [Electrome¬ 
ter,  Electroscope.] 

electric-motor,  s.  A  machine  for  ' 
driving  other  machines  or  vehicles, 
using  the  electric-current  as  the 
motive  power.  Practically,  it  is  an 
electric  dynamo  having  current  sup¬ 
plied  to  it  by  another  dynamo  or  a 
battery.  [Electro-motor.] 

electric-main,  s.  The  main  conductor  in  any 
system  of  distributing  electricity. 

electric-musket,  s.  A  musket  whose  charge  is 
exploded  by  means  of  a  battery  placed  in  its  stock. 

electric-organ,  s.  An  organ  in  which  the  escape 
of  air  into  the  pipes  is  controlled  by  electricity. 


electric-pen,  s.  A  stylus  for  producing  a  senes 
of  perforations  in  paper,  so  that  the  paper  may  act 
as  a  stencil  for  the  reproduction  of  a  great  number 
of  copies  of  the  original  matter.  Various  kinds  of 
electric-pens  have  been  invented. 

electric-pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum  constituv 
ing  an  essential  element  in  an  electric-clock.  A 
point  below  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  passes  through 
a  globule  of  mercury,  the  time  of  contact  being  in¬ 
dicated  on  a  traveling  fillet  of  paper. 

electric-phosphorescence,  s.  Phosphorescence 
produced  in  a  substance  by  means  of  an  electric 
current. 

electric-photometer,  s.  An  apparatus  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  intensity  of  light  by  its  action  upon  the 
resistance  of  selenium, 

electric-piano,  s.  A  piano  provided  with  a 
series  of  electro-magnets,  each  corresponding  to  a 
key  of  the  instrument,  the  armatures  of  which  are 
made  to  strike  the  keys  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

electrlc-plugger,  s.  An  electric  device  for 
rapidly  rotating  a  dentist’s  tooth-plugging  appa¬ 
ratus. 

electric-potential,  s.  The  power  of  doing  elec¬ 
trical  work. 

electric-power,  s.  Power  evolved  by  electricity, 
electric-pulse,  s.  An  oscillating  discharge  of 
electricity. 

electric-radiometer,  s.  A  radiometer  in  which 
the  radiation  is  caused  by  electrified  instead  of  by 
heated  surfaces. 

electric-railway,  s.  A  railway  in  which  the 
motive  power  is  electricity,  operating  an  electric- 
motor  carried  on  the  car,  the  armature  of  which,  in 
turning  in  response  to  the  current,  turns  the  axle, 
and  thus  moves  the  car. 

electric  railway-signal,  s.  A  device  for  com¬ 
municating  messages  or  warnings  as  to  the  place  or 
condition  of  a  train  on  the  track,  in  regard  to  sta¬ 
tions  left  or  approached,  or  to  other  trains  on  the 
same  line, 
electric-ray,  s. 

Ichtliy. :  A  name  for  the  Torpedo  (q.  v.) ,  so  called 
because  when  irritated  it  is  capable  of  giving  an 
electric-shock. 

electric-regulator,  s.  Any  device  by  which  an 
electro-magnetic  circuit  is  made  the  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  machine  to  stop  it  or  start  it.  The  applica¬ 
tions  are  numerous  and  various.  The  term  is  also 
applied  occasionally  to  apparatus  for  controlling 
the  arc  forms  of  electric-lamps.  [Electric-lamp,  1.] 
electric-register,  s.  An  electric  device  for  re¬ 
cording  the  time  of  a  watchman’s  presence  at  the 
several  localities  he  is  required  to  visit  at  stated 
intervals. 

electric-repulsion,  s.  The  mutual  tendency  of 
similarly  electrified  bodies,  or  similar  electric 
charges,  to  repel  one  another. 


Edison  Incandescent  Dynamo. 

electric-residue,  s.  A  second  charge  which  tends 
to  arise  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  permitted  to  stand 
for  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  discharged. 

electric-resistance,  electrical-resistance,  s. 

Resistance  is  the  inverse  of  conductivity.  Ohm’s 
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electric-resonance 

law  stands  as  follows The  strength  of  the  current 
varies  directly  as  the  electro-motive  force,  and  in¬ 
versely  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

electric-resonance,  s.  The  production  of  elec¬ 
tric  pulses  in  open-circuited  conductors  by  the 
action  of  pulses  in  adjacent  conductors. 

electric-saw,  s.  A  wire  made  white  hot  by  an 
electric  current,  and  used  as  a  saw. 

electric-shock,  s.  The  physiological  shock  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  animal  organism  by  an  electric  dis¬ 
charge. 

electric-signal,  s.  A  signal,  or  signals,  by  sim¬ 
ple  or  repetitive  sounds  or  by  code,  conveyed  by 
electric  influence.  The  motion  of  bell-hammers,  of 
flags,  index-fingers,  or  semaphoric  arms  may  be  held 
as  included  in  this  definition,  which  thus  covers 
telegraphing  and  signaling  by  electric  circuit. 

electric-siphon,  s.  A  siphon  in  which  the  stop¬ 
page  of  flow  is  avoided  by  an  electric  device  which 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  air. 

electric-soldering,  s.  A  process  in  which  the 
solder  used  in  producing  metallic  joints  is  melted  by 
an  electric  current  instead  of  by  ordinary  or  furnace 
heat. 

electric-spark,  s.  A  spark  produced  when  two 
bodies  of  opposite  electricities  are  brought  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  electricity,  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  has  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  It  may  be  also  drawn  from  the 
conductor  of  an  electric  machine  if  the  latter  be 
tonched  or  nearly  approached  by  the  finger.  If  the 
spark  have  only  a  short  distance  to  travel,  it  does  so 
in  a  straight  line.  When  it  has  to  traverse  two  or 
three  inches,  it  resembles  a  curve  with  branches. 
When  it  is  very  powerful,  its  course  becomes  zigzag. 
Lightning  is  a  powerful  electric  spark,  and  its  track 
tends  to  be  of  the  last-named  form. 

electric  steam-gauge,  s.  A  steam-boiler  attach¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  rise  of  the  mercury  under  press¬ 
ure  of  steam  is  indicated  by  means  of  electric  con¬ 
nection  to  the  dial.  (Knight.) 

electric-sterilization,  s.  Destruction  of  germs 
in  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

electric-storm,  s.  A  widespread  disturbance  of 
the  earth’s  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  by  some 
ascribed  to  vast  electrical  disturbances  in  the  sun. 
[Sun  Spots.] 

“  At  the  Mutual  Union  office  the  manager  said,  ‘  Our 
wires  are  all  running,  but  very  slowly.  There  is  often  an 
intermission  of  from  one  to  five  minutes  between  the 
words  of  a  sentence.  The  electric-storm  is  general  as  far 
as  our  wires  are  concerned.’  The  telephone  service  was 
practically  useless  during  the  day.” — New  York  Tribune, 
Nov.  8,  1882. 

“  The  aurora  is  part  of  a  great  electric-storm  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  which  also  produces  disturbances  of 
the  electric  needle.  The  connection  between  the  deflec¬ 
tions  of  the  needle  and  the  spots  on  the  sun  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  since  1859.  At  that  time  the  two  phenomena  were 
first  observed  to  coincide.  The  coincidence  was  observed 
by  two  astronomers  simultaneously,  one  being  at  Kew, 
England,  and  one  in  this  country,  but  it  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  coincidence  only.  Subsequent  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  have  confirmed  the  theory  then  pro¬ 
pounded  of  the  connection;  and  at  this  day  it  is  one  of 
the  best  settled  facts  in  science.” — Chicago  Tribune,  Feb. 
25,  1894. 

electric-strain,  s.  The  deformation  of  a  sur¬ 
face  by  electric  stress. 

electric  street-car  line,  electric  street-rail¬ 
way,  electric-tramway,  s.  A  street  railway  on 
which  cars  for  passengers  are  moved  by  means  of 
electric  traction.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
recently  in  the  matter  of  operating  street  railways 
by  means  of  electric-motors.  Nearly  every  country 
in  Europe  has  introduced  electric-railways,  or,  as 
they  are  there  termed,  electric-tramways,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1897  there  were  111  lines,  with  a  total 
.ength  of  596  miles.  In  the  United  States,  at  the 
ilese  of  1896,  there  were  12,133  miles  of  line,  Chicago 
alone  having  225  miles  in  operation,  and  nearly  every 
town  of  any  size  was  provided  with  its  trolley  cars. 
Many  of  the  elevated  roads  are  now  being  operated 
by  electric-traction,  and  a  successful  adaptation  of 
the  electric-motor  to  the  standard  steam  railroad 
cars  has  recently  been  made  by  the  California  Rail¬ 
way  Company  on  a  short  line  of  its  road  in  that  state. 
Since  November,  1896,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad  Company  has  operated  its  sub¬ 
urban  service  out  of  Cincinnati  by  electric  traction, 
and  recently  large  electric  locomotives  have  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line 
Tunnel  plant.  [Electric-motor.] 

electric-stress,  s.  The  force  that  causes  the 
deformation  of  the  surface  of  a  substance  within 
an  electric  field. 

electric-sunstroke,  s.  An  effect  similar  to  sun- 
itroke  sometimes  experienced  by  persons  exposed 
tor  a  long  time  to  intense  electric  light. 
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electric-switch,  s.  A  device  for  interrupting  or 

dividing  one  circuit  and  transferring  the  current,  or 
a  part  of  it,  to  another  circuit.  [Switch.]  The  same 
as  a  commutator  (q.  v.). 

electric-target,  s.  A  target  which  by  means  of 
an  electric  device  registers  the  point  struck. 

electric-telegraph,  s.  In  a  general  sense  an  ap¬ 
paratus  by  which  signals  may  be  transmitted  to 
considerable  distances  by  means  of  voltaic  currents 
propagated  on  metallic  wires.  ( Ganot .)  In  a  more 
limited  one  that  form  of  electric  signaling  appa¬ 
ratus  in  which  an  insulated  wire  excited  by  fric¬ 
tional  electricity  is,  or  rather  was,  used  to  convey 
messages  by  sparks  or  shocks.  (Knight.)  Gray,  in 
1729,  experimented  with  conductors :  Nollet  soon 
afterward  sent  a  shock  along  a  line  of  men  and  wires 
900  toises  in  length ;  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in 
1745,  sent  a  shock  through  12,000  feet  of  wire,  and 
proved  that  it  was  practically  instantaneous 
throughout  its  length.  A  writer  in  the  Scots’  Mag¬ 
azine,  in  1753,  proposed  a  series  of  wires  from  the 
ends  of  which  were  to  be  suspended  light  balls 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  bells 
which  were  to  be  moved  by  an  electric  current 
directed  to  the  appropriate  wire.  LeSage,  at  Gen¬ 
eva,  in  1774,  actually  constructed  a  telegraph  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  manner,  the  end  of  each  wire  having 
a  pith-ball  electroscope  attached.  Lamond,  in  1787, 
employed  a  single  wire,  connecting  an  electrical 
machine  and  electroscope  in  each  of  two  rooms;  and 
Reusser,  in  1794,  proposed  the  employment  of  letters 
formed  by  spaces  cut  out  of  parallel  strips  of  tinfoil 
pasted  on  sheets  of  glass,  which  would  appear  lu¬ 
minous  on  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  In  1795 
Cavallo  proposed  to  transmit  letters  and  numbers 
by  a  combination  of  sparks  and  pauses.  Don  Silva, 
in  Spain,  appears  to  bave  previously  suggested  a 
similar  process.  Betancourt,  in  1796,  constructed  a 
single  line  telegraph  between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  in  which  the  elec¬ 
tricity  was  furnished  by  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars, 
and  the  reading  effected  by  the  divergence  of  pith 
balls.  In  1811  SOmmering,  decomposing  water, 
managed  thereby  to  give  distinct  signals.  In  1834 
Gauss  and  Weber  made  an  electro-magnetic  tele¬ 
graph  [Electro-magnetic],  sending  signals  by  it 
in  or  near  Gottingen  for  a  rniie  and  a  quarter.  In 
1837  Steinheil,  in  Munich,  and  Wheatstone,  in 
London,  constructed  telegraphs,  the  current  in  the 
former  being  produced  by  an  electro-magnetic  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  latter  by  a  constant  battery.  Morse 
is  the  father  of  the  present  commercial  system  of 
telegraphy.  He  constructed  the  first  line  over 
which  an  intelligible  message  was  sent  for  any  dis¬ 
tance,  the  line  being  built  from  Baltimore  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  first  message  “What  Hath  God 
Wrought,”  was  sent  in  1843,  by  Prof  Morse,  to  his 
assistant,  Alfred  Vail.  The  U.  S.  government  ap¬ 
propriated  $30,000  to  farther  the  invention.  An 
electric  telegraph  consists  essentially  of  three  parts : 
A  circuit  comprising  a  metallic  connection  between 
two  places,  a  communicator  for  signaling  between 
them,  and  an  indicator  for  receiving  them  at  the 
station  to  which  they  are  sent.  In  Europe  the  elec¬ 
tromotor  is  generally  a  modified  Wollaston’s  bat¬ 
tery,  consisting  of  a  trough  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments,  each  having  in  it  an  amalgamated  zinc  and 
copperplate.  The  compartments  are  filled  up  with 
sand  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
connection  between  two  places,  if  aerial  or  terres¬ 
trial,  is  made  by  galvanized  iron  wires  fixed  to  insu¬ 
lating  porcelain  on  poles  or  other  supports.  If  ma¬ 
rine,  they  are  of  copper  coated  with  gatta-percha, 
covered  with  tarred  hemp,  and  strengthened  exter¬ 
iorly  by  being  sheathed  in  an  iron  cable.  (For  the 
other  arrangements,  see  Commutator,  Indicator, 
Eleotro-ohbmical,  Eleotro-magnetic,  &c.) 

Recently  many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
discover  a  successful  mode  of  telegraphing  without 
wires,  and  early  in  1897  Guglielmo  Marconi,  a  young 
Italian  electrician,  submitted  to  the  British  Post- 
office  Department  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
depending  not  on  electro-magnetic,  but  on  electro¬ 
static  effects.  The  great  difference  between  the 
earlier  systems  and  Mr.  Marconi’s  is  that  in  the 
former  a  wire  on  each  side  was  required,  while  in 
Marconi’s  vibrations  are  simply  set  up  by  one  ap¬ 
paratus  and  received  by  the  other.  Improvements 
In  the  system  were  rapidly  introduced,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1901,  the  world  was  electrified  by  the 
announcement  that  Marconi  had  succeeded  in  send¬ 
ing  an  aerial  signal  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By 
means  of  an  aerial  wire  attached  to  a  kite  at  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  he  communicated  with  the 
PoldJhu  signal  station  at  Cornwall,  England. 

electro-telpherage,  s.  Conveyance  by  means 
of  a  telpher-line  (q.  v.). 

electric-tempering,  s.  The  employment  of 
heat  of  electric  origin  in  place  of  ordinary  heat  for 
tempering  metals. 

electric-tension,  «.  Difference  of  electric  po¬ 
tential  ;  dielectric  stress ;  electro-motive  force ;  sur¬ 
face  density. 


electrical-apparatus 

electric-thermometer,  s.  An  apparatus  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  effects  of  an  electric  discharge  on  the 
temperature  of  a  body  through  which  it  is  passed. 

electric  time-ball,  s.  A  balloon  of  canvas  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  mast,  and  dropped  at  an  exact  time 
every  day  by  means  of  an  electric  circuit,  operated 
by  an  observer  whose  eye  is  upon  the  astronomical 
clock  and  hand  upon  the  telegraph-key. 

electric-torch,  s.  A  gas-lighter  operating  by 
electric  action. 

electric-torpedo,  s.  A  torpedo  operated  by 
electricity.  There  are  various  kinds  of  electric 
torpedoes.  The  Sims-Edison  torpedo  is  driven  by 
an  electric-motor,  and  its  motions  are  controlled 
from  the  shore  by  electricity.  The  torpedo  proper 
is  carried  some  distance  beiow  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  vessel  immediately  above  it,  from  which 
it  is  suspended  by  two  rigid  bars.  In  the  torpedo 
is  a  cable  reel  on  which  the  conducting  cable  is 
disposed.  An  electric-motor  and  controlling  gear 
are  also  contained  within  the  torpedo.  In  its  front 
the  explosive  is  placed.  It  is  driven  by  a  screw  pro¬ 
peller  actuated  by  the  electric-motor.  As  it  moves 
it  pays  out  cable  so  that  it  has  no  cable  to  draw 
after  it  through  the  water,  the  cable  lying  station¬ 
ary  in  the  water  behind  it.  This  avoids  frictional 
resistance  to  its  motion.  The  maintenance  of  the 
torpedo  at  a  proper  depth  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  (Sloan.) 

electric-tower,  s.  A  lofty  iron  framework  on 
which  electric  arc-lights  are  placed  for  lighting 
cities,  towns,  etc. 

electric-traction,  s.  Traction  by  means  of  an 
electric-motor. 

electric-tramway,  s.  [Electric  street-cab 
line.] 

electric  transmission  of  energy,  s.  The  trans¬ 
mission  of  motive  power  by  means  of  an  electric 
current. 

^Recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
electrical  engineers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
problem  of  utilizing  heads  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  electric  energy  to  be  used  in  furnishing 
light  and  power,  not  only  to  the  towns  near  which 
they  are  situated,  but  by  electric  transmission  to 
towns  at  a  distance.  At  the  beginning  of  1897  there 
were  300  of  these  electric-power  plants  in  the  United 
States,  the  most  important  of  them  being  that  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  which  on  November  17th,  1896,  sent  1,000 
horse-power  of  electric  energy  from  Niagara  Falla 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  where  it  was 
successfully  utilized  in  propelling  the  street-cars  of 
the  Buffalo  Railway  Company.  This  transmission 
scheme  is  still  in  successful  operation ;  its  capacity 
is  being  gradually  increased,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  20,000  horse¬ 
power  of  electric  energy.  During  the  electrical  ex¬ 
position  held  in  New  York  city  in  May,  1896,  about 
one-thirtieth  of  a  horse-power  was  transmitted 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  exposition  building,  a 
distance  of  453  miles,  where  it  was  successfully  used 
to  operate  a  working  model  of  the  Niagara  FaUs 
Power  Company’s  plant.  This  is  the  longest  electric 
transmission  of  energy  ever  attempted. 

electric-trolley,  s.  [Tbollet,  2;  Electric 
Street-car  line.] 

electric-typewriter,  s.  A  typewriter  having  an 
electric  attachment  for  impressing  the  letters. 

electric-valve,  s.  A  valve  operated  or  controlled 
by  an  electric  device. 

electric-varnish,  s.  A  varnish  used  for  insulat¬ 
ing  purposes. 

electric-wand,  s  An  electrophorus  in  the  shape 
of  a  baton.  [Electrophorus.]  (Knight.) 

electric  watch-clock,  s.  A  watchman’s  time- 
detector,  in  which  a  patrol  touches  a  button  at  such 
times  during  the  night  as  may  indicate  his  presence 
at  that  spot  at  the  appointed  hour.  (Knight.) 

electric  weighing-apparatus,  e.  An  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  scale  which  comes  in  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  eye  in  detecting  the  turn  of  the  balance.  The 
poise  is  shifted  out  on  the  beam,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
feels  the  tendency  to  rise,  the  circuit  is  completed, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  poise  stopped  is  indi¬ 
cated.  (Knight.) 

electric-welding,  s.  A  process  of  welding  metals 
in  which  the  heat  evolved  by  an  electric  current  is 
used  in  place  of  ordinary  or  furnace  heat. 

electric  whaling-apparatus,  s.  An  appliance 
by  which  a  bursting-charge  in  a  harpoon  may  be 
exploded.  [Electric  Harpoon.] 
electric-whirl,  s.  A  brisk  rotating  movement 
of  electromagnetic  force ;  the  magnetic  field. 

e-lec'-trlc-el,  a,  [Eng.  electric ;  -oh]  The  same 
as  Electric,  a.  (q.  v.). 

electrical-apparatus,  s.  [Electric-appara¬ 
tus.] 


bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  — f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d@L 
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electricity 


electrical-machine,  s.  [Electric  Machine.] 
IT  For  other  compounds,  see  Electric. 
e-lec  -trIc-g.1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  electrical;  - ly .] 

1.  Lit. :  By  means  of  electricity. 

2.  Fig. :  As  electricity  does. 

e-lec-tri'-9ian,  (cian  as  shun)  s.  [Fr.  Slectri- 
cien .]  One  proficient  in  the  science  of  electricity ; 
one  who  studies  electricity. 

electrical-unit,  s.  A  unit  of  electrical  measure¬ 
ment,  as  an  ampere,  a  volt,  etc.  [Unit.) 


to  have  known  no  more  than  this  regarding  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  nor  for  the  first  sixteen  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  much  addition  made  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  known  fact  in  electricity. 

In  A.  D.  1600,  Gilbert,  who  was  surgeon  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  to  James  I.,  published  a  book,  De 
Magnete ,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  word 
“electric”  was  used  in  connection  with  science. 
He  died  in  1603.  He  regarded  magnetism  and  elec¬ 
tricity  as  two  emanations  of  one  fundamental 
force.  He  showed  that  not  merely  amber,  but  sul¬ 
phur,  glass,  &c.,  are  electrics.  Otto  Guericke,  of 
Magdeburg,  discovered  that  there  was  a  repulsive 


Electric  Motor. 


e-lec-trlg'-I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  f.lectriciti ;  Sp.  elec- 
triccidad;  Port .  electricidade ;  Ital.  elettricita.] 

1.  Nat.  Phil.  <&  Ord.  Lang. :  A  powerful  physical 
agent  which  makes  its  existence  manifest  by  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions,  by  producing  light  and  heat, 
commotions,  chemical  decompositions,  and  other 
phenomena. 


Fan  Motor  for  Ventilating. 

2.  Hist. :  About  600  B.  C.  Thales  discovered  that 
when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk  it  became  capa¬ 
ble  of  attracting  light  bodies.  The  ancients  seem 


as  well  as  an  attractive  force  in  electricity,  and 
about  1647  constructed  the  first  electrical  machine. 

Newton,  in  1675,  observed  signs  of  electrical  ex¬ 
citement  in  a  rubbed  plate  of  glass.  Hawkesbee, 
who  wrote  in  1709,  also  observed  similar  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  and  Dufay,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy ,  between  1733  and  1737,  generalized  so  far 
as  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  electrified  bodies 
attract  all  those  which 
are  not  so,  and  repel 
them  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  electric  by 
the  vicinity  or  contact 
of  the  electric  body.  ‘ 

Dufay  also  discovered 
that  a  body  electrified 
by  contact  with  a  resin¬ 
ous  substance  repelled 
another  electrified  in  a 
similar  way,  and  at¬ 
tracted  one  which  had 
been  electrified  by  con¬ 
tact  with  glass. 

He  thence  concluded 
that  the  electricity  de¬ 
rived  from  those  two 
sources  was  of  different 
kinds,  and  applied  the 
names  vitreous  and  res¬ 
inous  to  them.  Frank¬ 
lin  attributed  this  dif¬ 
ference  to  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  the  electric 
fluid,  the  former  condi¬ 
tion  existing  in  electri¬ 
fied  glass  and  the  latter 
in  resins. 

Otto  Guericke  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  sulphur 
globe,  when  rubbed  in 
a  dark  place,  emitted 
faint  flashes  of  light, 
and  shortly  afterward 
it  was  noticed  that  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred 
at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  when  the  barometer 
was  shaken— a  fact  which  one  of  the  celebrated 
mathematicians,  Bernouilli,  attempted  to  explain 
on  the  Cartesian  system,  but  which  was  afterward 
correctly  attributed  by  Hawkesbee  to  electricity. 


Wall,  in  1708,  observed  the  sparks  produced  from 
amber,  and  Hawkesbee  noticed  the  sparks  and 
“  snapping  ”  under  various  modifications. 

Dufay  and  Abbe  Nollet  were  the  first  to  draw 
sparks  from  the  human  body,  an  experiment  which 
attracted  great  attention,  and  became  a  species  of 
fashionable  diversion  at  the  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  attributed  to 
Cunaeus  of  Leyden,  in  1746,  who,  while  handling  a 
vessel  containing  water  in  communication  with  an 
electrical  machine,  was  surprised  at  receiving  a 
severe  shock.  A  similar  event  had  happened  the 
year  previous  to  Von  Kleinst,  a  German  prelate.  _ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  names  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contributors  to  the  advancement  of  electrical 
science  are  Newton,  Hawkesbee,  Dufay,  Guericke , 
Cuneeus  of  Leyden,  (to  whom  we  owe  the  Leyden 
jar),  and  Franklin,  who,  in  1747,.  pointed  out  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  action  of  the  Leyden 
jar  depends.  Monnier  the  younger  discovered  that 
the  electricity  which  bodies  can  receive  depends  on 
their  surface  rather  than  their  mass,  and  Franklin 
soon  found  that  “  the  whole  force  of  the  bottle^and 
power  of  giving  a  shock  is  in  the  glass  itself;’  he 
further,  in  1750,  suggested  that  electricity  and 
lightningwere  identical  in  their  nature,  and  in  1752 
demonstrated  this  fact  by  means  of  his  kite  and 
key.  About  the  same  time  D’Alibard  and  others  in 
France  erected  a  pointed  rod  forty  feet  high  at 
Marli,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  Franklin’s 
theory,  which  was  found  to  give  sparks  on  the 
passage  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Similar  experiments 
were  repeated  throughout  Europe,  and  in  1753  Rich- 
man  was  instantly  killed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  rod  of  this  kind.  _ 

The  more  important  _  discoveries  since  those  days 
relate  rather  to  electricity  produced  by  voltaic  or 
magnetic  action. 

In  the  later  history  of  electricity  no  name  is 
greater  than  that  of  Michael  Faraday,  who  was 
born  in  London  in  1794,  was  appointed  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  March,  1813,  and  in  1831  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  splendid 
discoveries  in  electricity. 

3.  Present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  electricity  : 
The  past  history  of  electricity  centers  round  the 
frictional  machine  and  the  voltaic  battery.  The 
first-named  is  now  only  of  experimental  interest, 
and  the  second,  if  we  except  its  use  in  signaling 
(telegraphy  and  telephony),  is  quickly  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  more  economical  and  vastly  more 
powerful  dynamo-machine.  To  this  contrivance,  in 
its  various  forms,  as  designed  by  different  makers, 
and  in  less  degree  to  the  secondary  battery  (now 
quite  in  its  infancy),  electricians  look  for  the 
advancement  of  their  science.  The  fact  that  the 
Gramme  and  similar  machines  are  reversible  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
of  the  century.  By  reversible  is  meant  its  power  to 
act  as  a  motor  when  coupled  up  with  a  distant 
machine,  under  which  circumstances  its  armature 
rapidly  revolves  in  the  reverse  direction  to  what  it 
would  do  if  used  directly — as  in  the  production  of 


Dahl  Motor  for  Alternating  Currents. 

the  electric  light.  By  such  means  the  electrical 
transmission  of  power  from  place  to  place  has 
become  possible. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  electricity  directly 
from  coal  without  the  aid  of  heat  seems  at  last  to 
have  been  demonstrated.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worfc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  tw.' 


electrifiable 


New  York  Electric  Society  Feb.  24,  1897,  Mr.  Willard 
E.  Case  showed  how,  by  a  new  chemical  process,  the 
latent  force  in  coal  can  be  converted  into  electric 
energy  by  merely  placing  the  coal  in  a  battery.  This 
process  is  described  in  the  following  statement  given 
by  the  inventor  to  the  New  York  Sunday  Journal  in 
the  interest  of  science : 

“We  have  made  a  glass  jar  containing  two  elec¬ 
trodes,  one  of  platinum  and  one  of  carbon  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  is 
passed  peroxide  of  chlorine,  an  explosive  gas  which 
gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  oxidizing  it  with¬ 
out  hear  and  producing  electricity  direct.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  oxidation  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
electro-motor  force  of  the  cell  is  about  1.3  volts,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  kind  of  carbon  used.  The  gas  con¬ 
tains  oxygen  in  loose  combination,  and  gives  it  up 
readily  to  the  carbon,  so  oxidizing  it.  just  as  the 
blood  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  tissues  in  the  human 
system  and  oxidizes  them,  producing  work.” 

The  materials  used  in  Mr.  Case’s  battery  are  very 
expensive.  It  is  the  principle  which  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  the  commercial  details  must  be  worked 
out  in  the  usual  way — the  way  of  every  invention  that 
has  benefited  humanity. 

e-lec-tri-fi'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  electrify ;  -able. J 

1.  That  .may  or  can  receive  electricity  or  be 
charged  with  it;  capable  of  becoming  electric. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid. 

e-lec-tri-fi-ca  '-tion,  s.  [Eng.  electrify,  c  con¬ 
nective,  and  -ation.) 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  electrifying. 

2.  The  state  of  being  electrified  or  charged  with 
electricity. 

e-lec-tri-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Electrify.] 

e-lec'-tri-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mid.  Lat.  electri{cus) , 
and  Class.  Lat./acio=to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  material  bodies :  To  make  electric ;  to  charge 
with  electricity. 

“The  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  St.  James  Park  is 
observed  to  electrify  the  glass  of  the  windows  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.”— Dr.  Stephen  Hales:  On  Earthquakes  (1750),  p.  22. 

2.  Of  the  human  body :  To  affect  by  transmitting 
through  it,  or  some  part  of  it,  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

II.  Fig.  [of  the  mind ) :  To  send  through  it  a  sud¬ 
den  thrill  of  joy,  of  surprise,  or  any  other  exciting 
emotion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  electric. 

e-lec  -tri-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Electrify.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  communicat¬ 
ing  electricity  to. 

e-lec -trine,  a.  [Gr.  elektron;  Lat.  electrum= 
amber,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  of 
amber. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  electrum. 

e-lec-trln  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  A  family  of  the  polyzoa 
(q.  v).- 

e-lec-tri-za'-tion,  s.  [Ft.  electrisation ;  Sp .elec¬ 
trization;  Fort.electrizacdo.~\  The  act  of  electriz¬ 
ing,  the  state  of  being  electrized. 

e-lec-trlze,  v.t.  [Fr.  ilectriser ;  Sp.  electrizar ; 
Port,  electrisao;  Ital .  elettrizare.)  To  charge  with 
electricity ;  the  same  as  Electrify  (q.  v.) . 

e-lec -trized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Electrize.] 

e-lec-triz-er,  s.  [Fr.  6lectriseur.\ 

1.  Gen.  •  That  which  electrizes ;  that  which  elec¬ 
trifies  a  body. 

2.  Med.  { pi .):  The  name  given  by  Harrington  to 
metallic  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery  designed  for 
medical  purposes. 

e-lec-trQ-,  in  compos  Having  electricity  for 
its  motive  power,  or  in  any  way  resulting  from  or 
pertaining  to  electricity. 

electro-ballistic,  a.  Pertaining  to  projectiles 
and  to  electricity. 

Electro-ballistic  apparatus:  An  instrument  for 
determining  by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a  project¬ 
ile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The  projectile  passes 
through  a  wire  screen,  thus  breaking  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  setting  in  motion  a  pendulum, 
which  is  arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
through  a  second  screen.  The  distance  between  the 
screens  being  known,  the  arc  through  which  the 
pendulum  vibrates  measures  the  time  due  to  the 
flight  of  the  projectile  between  the  screens.  [Bal¬ 
listic-pendulum.] 

Electro-ballistic  pendulum :  The  same  as  Electro- 
ballistic  apparatus  (q.  v.). 
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electro-biologist,  subs.  One  skilled  in  electro- 
biology. 

electro-biology,  s. 

1.  Properly:  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
electric-currents  developed  in  living  organisms. 

2 .  Less  properly :  The  department  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  the  influence  or  control  over  the 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  a  mesmerized 
person,  which  the  operator  is  alleged  to  possess. 

electro-bioscopy,  s.  Electrical  diagnosis  of  a 
body  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  life  is  ex¬ 
tinct. 

electro-blasting,  s.  Blasting  by  means  of  an 
electric  or  electro-magnetic  battery,  communicat¬ 
ing  through  connecting  wires  with  the  explosive 
charges. 

electro-bronze,  s.  &v.  t. 

A.  As  subst. :  Metal  electroplated  with  bronze. 

B.  As  v.  t. :  To  electroplate  with  bronze. 

electro-capillarity,  s.  The  state  of  being  elec¬ 
tro-capillary. 

electro-capillary,  a.  Denoting  the  influence  of 
electricity  upon  the  surface  tension  of  liquids, 
electro-cautery,  s. 

1.  Cautery  by  means  of  a  wire  heated  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 

2.  The  cauterizing  instrument  used  in  electro- 
cautery. 

electro-chemical,  a.  [English  electro,  and 
chemical.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  electro-chemistry. 

electro-chemical  series,  s.  The  arrangement 
of  a  number  of  chemical  substances  in  the  order  of 
their  affinity  for  the  positive  or  for  the  negative 
pole  of  a  battery. 

electro-chemical  telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph 
which  records  signals  upon  paper  imbued  with  a 
chemical  solution,  which  is  discharged  or  caused  to 
change  color  by  electric  action.  The  first  was  that 
of  Bain,  in  1845,  then  followed  those  of  Bakewell, 
Gintl.  and  Bonelli 

electro-chemistry,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
chemistry .]  The  science  which  treats  of  chemical 
effects  produced  through  the  agency  of  electricity, 
whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 

electro-chronograph,  s.  An  instrument  for  re¬ 
cording  time  and  events  in  the  instant  and  order  of 
occurrence,  as  in  noting  transits  in  observatories. 

electro-chronographic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
electro-chronograph  or  to  its  characteristic  phe¬ 
nomena. 

electro-copper,  v.  t.  To  electroplate  with  cop¬ 
per. 

electro-deposit,  s.  &v.  t. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  deposit  effected  by  means  of 
electricity. 

B.  As  v.  t. :  To  deposit  by  means  of  electricity. 
[Electro-deposition.] 

electro-deposited,  a.  Deposited  by  means  of 
electricity.  (Brit .  Assoc.  Rep.,  1870,  ii.  68.) 

electro-deposition,  s.  The  deposition  of  metals1 
or  other  chemical  substances  from  a  solvent  by 
electricity. 

electro-dynamic,  s.  [English  electro,  and  dy¬ 
namic .]  Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state  of 
motion ;  pertaining  to  electric-currents. 

electro-dynamic  engine,  s.  An  engine  in  which 
a  dynamic  effect  is  produced  by  the  evolution  of  an 
electric  current,  by  voltaic  battery  or  otherwise. 
[Electro-magnetic  Machine.] 

electro-dynamics,  s.  [Electro-dynamic.]  The 
laws  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  motion,  or  the 
a  ction  of  electric  currents  upon  each  other  and  upon 
magnets.  It  is  distinguished  from  Electro-statics, 
which  treats  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest. 

electro-engraving,  s.  Engraving  executed  by 
means  of  electricity. 

electro-ergometer,  s.  [English  electro;  Gr. 
ergon= work,  and  metron=  a  measure.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  work  done  by  an  electric- 
machine  or  anything  similar. 

electro- etch,  v.t.  To  etch  by  means  of  voltaic 
electricity. 

electro-etching,  s.  A  process  for  biting-in  an 
engraving  by  attaching  it  to  the  copper  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  in  an  electro-bath;  The  plate  is  covered  with 
a  ground  and  etched  in  the  usual.  manner ;  being 
immersed  for  a  while  in  the  bath,  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  fine  lines  stopped  out ;  a  second  immersion 
deepens  the  lines  and  makes  the  next  tint,  and 
so  on. 

electro-genesis,  s.  [English  electro,  and  genesis 
(q.v.).]  The  genesis  or  production  of  electricity. 


electro-magnetic 

electro-gild,  v.  t.  To  gild  by  means  of  an  electric- 
current. 

electro-gilding,  s.  [Electroplating.] 

electro-gilt,  a.  Gilt  by  means  of  an  electric- 
current. 

electrorlithotrity,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
lithotrity . J  Lithotrity,  i.  e.,  the  grinding  down  of 
urinary  calculi,  attempted  by  means  of  electricity, 

electro-magnet,  s.  [English  electro,  and  mag¬ 
net. \  A  bar  of  soft  iron  rendered  temporarily  mag¬ 
netic  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  a  coil  of  wire  by  which  the  bar  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

electro-magnetic,  a.  [  English  electro,  and 
magnetic .]  Pertaining  to  magnetism  and  to  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  having  magnetism  developed  by  electricity. 

“And  this  is  true,  whether  C  and  R  are  expressed  in 
electromagnetic  or  in  electrostatic  units.” — Everett:  C.  O. 
S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  66. 

electro-magnetic  alarm,  s.  An  alarm  which  is 
brought  into  action  by  closing  an  electromagnetic 
circuit.  This  may  be  a  burglar-alarm,  in  which  the 
opening  of  a  door  or  window  is  made  to  close  a  cir¬ 
cuit  mechanically ;  or  it  may  be  a  fire-alarm,  in 
which  the  lengthening  of  a  rod  or  a  change  in  its 
shape  is  made  to  close  a  circuit.  In  some  cases  a 
column  of  mercury  is  expanded  by  the  heat  and 
thus  completes  the  circuit,  making  the  hammer 
vibrate  and  deliver  blows  upon  the  bell. 

electro-magnetic  clock,  s. 

1.  A  clock  of  which  electricity  is  the  motive 
power.  Of  this  kind  are  those  of  Wheatstone,  of 
Bain,  and  of  Shepherd,  that  of  the  last-named  in¬ 
ventor  being  exhibited  at  the  Great  London  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1851.  In  this  clock  electro-magnetism 
is  the  sole  motor  in  moving  the  pendulum,  driv¬ 
ing  the  train,  and  running  the  striking-works, 
no  weights  or  auxiliary  springs  being  employed. 
{Knight.) 

2.  A  clock,  the  pendulum  of  which  is  designed  to 
have  an  electric  connection  with  that  of  another,  so 
as  to  make  them  beat  synchronously.  Dr.  Locke, 
of  Cincinnati, _  carried  out  such  a  principle  about 
A.  D.  1860.  By  it  all  the  clocks  in  a  city  may  be  made 
to  keep  the  same  time.  {Krdght.) 

electro-magnetic  engine,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  motive  power  is  derived  from  electro-magnets 
excited  by  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery ,  or  by  the 
more  modern  secondary  battery.  In  Froment’s 
engine,  a  cylinder  furnished  with  iron  bars  or  arma¬ 
tures,  turned  in  front  of  the  poles  of  an  electro-mag- 
'net,  the  current  being  cut  off  automatically  as  each 
bar  passed  the  poles.  Most  modern  dynamo-ma¬ 
chines  can  be  used  as  motors,  and  in  this  capacity 
can  be  employed  for  railways,  street  cars,  and  other 
services. 

electro-magnetic  force,  s. 

1.  The  induction  current  in  an  electro-magnetic 
machine. 

2.  The  magnetism  which  it  excites. 

3.  The  attractive  force. 

4.  The  lifting  power  which  it  possesses.  {Ga- 
not.) 

electro-magnetic  gyroscope,  s.  A  gyroscope  in 
which  the  operating  principle  is  electro-magnetism. 
One  was  described. to  the  British  Association  in  1880 
by  Mr.  W.  deFonvielle,  but  no  detailed  notice  of  it 
is  given  in  the  Report. 

electro-magnetic  machine,  s.  The  same  as 

Electro-magnetic  Engine  (q.  v.). 

electro-magnetic  regulator,  s.  A  device  for 
maintaining  an  even  heat  in  an  apartment,  a  bath, 
or  a  furnace.  [Thermostat.]  {Knight.) 

electro-magnetic  telegraph,  s.  A  signaling, 
writing,  printing,  or  recording  apparatus,  in  which 
the  impulses  proceed  from  a  magnetic  force  devel¬ 
oped  by  voltaic  electricity.  The  principle  is  that  a 
mass  of  soft  iron  is  rendered  temporarily  magnetic 
by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  a 
surrounding  coil  of  wire.  It  differs  from  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  properly  considered,  and  also  spe¬ 
cifically  from  the  magneto-electric  telegraph  (q.v.). 
(See  also  list  under  Telegraph.)  The  earlier  elec¬ 
tric  telegraphs  were  all  what  their  name  implies, 
and  not  electro-magnetic.  [Electric  Telegraph.] 
The  pioneers  in  its  discovery  were  SOmmering,  in 
1808,  and  Prof.  Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the 
same  year.  Then  followed  Oersted,  in  1820.  In 
1832  Prof.  Morse  began  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  that  year,  while  on 
his  passage  home  from  Europe,  invented  the  form 
of  telegraph  since  so  well  known  as  “  Morse’s.”  A 
short  line  worked  on  his  plan  was  set  up  in  1835, 
though  it  was  not  until  June  20,  1840,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  patent.  His  first  idea  was  to  employ 
chemical  agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  hut  he 
subsequently  abandoned  this  for  an  apparatus 


bffil,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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electrolyzation 


•which  simply  marked  on  strips  of  paper  the  dots 
and  dashes  composing  his  alphabet.  The  paper 
itself  is  now  generally  dispensed  with,  and  the  sig¬ 
nals  read  by  sound— a  practice  which  conduces  to 
accuracy  in  transmission,  as  the  ear  is  found  less 
liable  to  mistake  the  duration  and  succession  of 
sounds  than  the  eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on 
paper.  In  1840  Wheatstone,  whose  attention  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  to  telegraphy  about  1834,  pat¬ 
ented  a  dial  instrument,  on  which,  however,  he 
afterward  adopted  several  modifications. 

electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  s.  A  theory 
propounded  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  that  light  is  an 
electro-magnetic,  phenomenon.  Though  the  theory 
has  found  able  advocates,  it  has  not  received  general 
acceptance  among  physicists.  The  discovery  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  tends  to  establish  the  correctness  of 
the  theory.  Certain  phosphorescent  light  has,  like 
the  X-rays,  the  power  of  penetrating  bodies  opaque 
to  ordinary  light,  which  seems  to  furnish  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  ordinary  light  and  the  Roentgen 
rays,  and  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Marconi,  an  Italian 
electrician  (in  February,  1897),  that  electric  vibra¬ 
tions  can  be  projected  through  space  in  straight 
lines,  and  be  reflected  and  refracted  like  light— in¬ 
deed,  made  to  conform  to  all  of  the  manifestations 
characteristic  of  light — seems  to  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  that  electricity  and  light  have  a  common 
origin. 

electro-magnetic  units,  s.pl.  [Unit.] 

electro-magnetic  watch-clock,  s.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  consisting  of  a  magnet,  with  a  recording-dial, 
clock-works,  and  a  signal-bell ;  from  this  run  wires, 
one  to  each  of  the  hanks  or  other  offices  under 
guard  where  watchmen  are  employed,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  each  bank  at  stated  times  during  the 
night  and  give  signals,  which  are  recorded  on  the 
dial  of  the  clock  in  the  fire-alarm  office,  showing 
the  time  that  the  signal  was  given  from  any  partic¬ 
ular  bank  or  office.  If  the  signal  is  not  given  within 
five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  the  man  on 
duty  at  the  fire-alarm  office  communicates  with  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  an  officer 
is  immediately  dispatched  to  the  point  from  which 
no  signal  has  been  sent. 

electro-magnetics,  s.  [Electro-magnetic.] 
The  same  as  Electro-magnetism:  (q.  v.). 

electro-magnetism,  s.  [English  electro ,  and 
magnetism.’]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  magnetism  by  voltaic  electricity,  and  the 
properties  or  actions  of  the  currents  thus  evolved. 
Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  led  the  way  in 
the  discoveries  which  established  the  science ;  Am¬ 
pere,  Faraday,  Barlow,  Arago,  Nobdi  and  others 
followed  in  his  track. 

If  The  temporary  magnetic  moment  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  intensity  of  the  currents.  In  the  case 
of  an  iron  bar  it  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
windings.  In  a  magnet  it  is  proportional  also  to  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  magnet.  In  solid 
and  in  hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter  it  is 
equal  in  amount.  The  attraction  of  an  armature  by 
an  electro-magnet  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  as  long  as  the  magnetic 
moment  does  not  attain  its  maximum.  Two  un¬ 
equally  strong  electro-magnets  attract  each  other 
with  a  force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sums 
of  both  currents.  For  powerful  magnets  the  length 
of  the  branches  of  an  electromagnet  is  without 
influence  on  the  weight  which  it  can  support. 
(Ganot.)  „  . 

e-lec-tro-mag'-net-Ist,  s.  One  versed  in  electro¬ 
magnetism. 

electro-medical,  a.  [English  electro,  and  med¬ 
ical.]  Pertaining  to  electricity  used  medically; 
designed  to  cure  diseases  by  means  of  electricity. 

electro-medical  apparatus,  s.  An  instrument 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  electro-magnetism. 

electro-metallurgy,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
metallurgy .]  The  act  of  precipitating  metals  from 
their  solutions  by  the  slow  action  of  a  galvanic 
current.  The  method  of  doing  this  was  discovered 
independently  by  Spencer  in  England,  and  by  Jacobi 
in  St.  Petersburg.  (Ganot.) 

electro-metrical,  a.  [English  electro,  and 
metrical.]  Measuring  electric  force ;  pertaining  to 
electrometry. 

electro-motion,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  motion.] 
The  motion  of  electricity  in  its  passage  from  one 
metal  to  another  in  a  voltaic  circuit ;  mechanical 
action  produced  by  means  of  electricity. 

electro-motive,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  motive.] 
Producing  electromoticn ;  producing  mechanical 
effects  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

“  Physicists  have  traced  the  source  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  polarization  to  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  deposited 
in  (or  on)  the  platinum  plates,” — Electrician,  October  7, 
1882. 

electro-motive  force,  s.  This  term  is  used  to 
denote  that  which  moves,  or  tends  to  move  electri¬ 
city  from  one  place  to  another.  Generally  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  letters  E.M.F. 


electro-motive  series,  s. 

Of  the  metals  in  a  voltaic  couple :  Metals  so 
arranged  as  to  have  the  most  electro-positive  at  one 
end,  and  the  most  electro-negative  at  the  other. 
Ohm’s  Law  on  the  subject — i.  e.,  the  law  discovered 
by  Ohm— is  that  the  intensity  of  the.  current  is 
equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the 
resistance. 

electro-motor,  s.  [English  electro,  and  motor.] 
An  apparatus  actuated  by  electricity  and  imparting 
motion  to  a  machine.  [Electro-magnetic  Engine.] 
electro-negative,  a.  &  s.  [English  electro,  and 
negative.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  of  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  an  electro-positive  body,  or  a  tendency 
to  pass  to  the  positive  pole  in  electrolysis. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  body  which,  in  electrolysis,  passes 
to  the  positive  pole  ;  an  anion. 

.  electro-optics,  s.  The  science  which  treats  of 
light  in  its  relations  to  electricity  and  magnetism. 

electro-photographer,  s.  One  whose  occu¬ 
pation  consists  of  taking  photographs  by  the  aid  of 
electric  light. 

electro-photography,  s.  Photography  by  means 
of  electric  light  instead  of  by  sunlight. 

electro-photometer,  s ■  [English  electro,  and 
photometer.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  light  by  means  of  electricity. 

electro-photomicography,  s.  [English  elec¬ 
tro,  and photomicography.]  The  art  of  photograph¬ 
ing  objects  as  magnified  by  the  microscope  by  the 
help  of  electric  light. 

electro-physiological,  a.  [English  electro,  and 
physiological.]  Pertaining  to  electro-physiology. 

electro-physiology,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
physiology.]  Physiological  results  produced  by 
electricity,  or  vice  versd. 

electro-polar,  a.  [English  electro,  and  polar.] 
Of  a  conductor :  Positively  electrified  at  or  on  one 
end  or  surface,  and  negatively  at  or  on  the  other, 
electro-positive,  a.  &  s.  [English  electro,  and 

positive .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  tendency  to  the  negative 
pole  of  a  magnet  or  battery. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  body  where  an  electrolysis  passes 
to  the  negative  pole ;  a  cation. 

electro-puncturation,  s.  [English  electro, 
and  puncturation.] 

Surg.:  A  method  of  treatment  by  the  insertion  of 
needles  in  the  body,  and  passing  a  voltaic  current 
between  the  points. 

electro-puncture,  v.  t.  [English  electro,  and. 
puncture.] 

Surg. :  To  treat  by  electro-puncturation. 

electro-pyrometer,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
pyrometer  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
high  degrees  of  temperature  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

electro-silver,  v.t.  To  coat  with  silver  by  means 
of  electricity ;  to  electroplate. 

electro-smelt,  v.  t.  To  smelt  by  means  of  elec¬ 
trically  evolved  heat. 

electro-statics,  s.  [  Electrostatic.  ]  The 
science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest 
as  distinguished  from  Electro-dynamics,  in  which 
the  electricity  is  in  a  state  of  motion.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  analogous  to  that  between  hydrostatics 
and  hydraulics. 

electro-steeling,  s.  The  process  of  electro  plat¬ 
ing  with  iron. 

electro-stereotype,  v.  t.  To  electrotype, 
electro-therapeutics,  s.  That  branch  of  thera¬ 
peutics  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
electricity. 

electro-telegraphic,  a.  [English  electro,  and 
telegraphic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  electric 
telegraph.  [Telegeaph.] 

electro-thermancy,  s.  [English  electro,  and 
Gr.  thermansis= heating.]  The  department  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  treats  of  the  effect  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  on  the  temperature  of  a  conductor  or  part  of 
a  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals. 

electro-vital,  a.  [English  electro,  and  vital.] 
Derived  from  or  dependent  upon  vital  processes. 
Used  of  currents  believed  by  some  physiologists  to 
circulate  in  the  nerves  of  animals. 

electro-voltaic,  a.  [English  electro,  and  vol¬ 
taic.]  Pertaining  to  voltaic  electricity.  Duchenne’s 
electro-voltaic  apparatus  was  designed  to  send  cur* 
rents  for  medical  purposes  through  portions  of  the 
human  body. 

e-lec  -tr6-cute,  v.  t.  [This  word  is  formed  after 
the  word  |*  execute,”  and  has  no  proper  etymol¬ 
ogy.]  .To  inflict  capital  punishment  by  means  of 
electricity ;  to  kiH  by  electrification.  [Electric- 
death  ] 


e-lec-tr&-Cu'-tion,  s.  Capital  punishment  by 
means  of  electricity ;  the  killing  of  a  man  or  of  an 
animal  by  electrification.  [Electeic-death.] 

“A  few  seconds  later  he  was  dead.  Johnson  showed  no 
signs  of  breaking  down  as  the  time  for  the  electrocution 
approached.  Re  surprised  his  guards  and  Warden  Durston 
with  his  marvelous  coolness.” — Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  Feb.  27,  1894. 

e-lec-tro-cu-tion-er,  s.  One  who  electrocutes, 
or  puts  to  death  by  electrification,  in  pursuance  of 
a  legal  warrant. 

e-lec'-trode,  s.  [Gr.  elektron—  amber,  and  hodos 
=  a  way,  a  path.]  A  term  introduced  by  Faraday 
to  designate  either  pole  of  a  voltaic  circle.  The 
positive  pole,  marked  +,  is  called  the  anode,  the 
negative  one,  marked  — ,  the  cathode. 

e-lec-tro-gen-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro ,  and  Gr.  gen- 
nao— to  produce.]  Producing  electricity, 
e-lec  -tro-graph,  s.  [Eleotrography.] 

1.  An  automatically-traced  curve  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  the  indications  of  an  electrom- 

2.  Anelectrical  device  for  engraving  the  copper 
cylinders  used  in  printing  patterns  on  wall-paper, 
calico,  etc. 

e-lec-trog  -r^-phy,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
grapho  =  to  write.]  The  department  of  knowledge 
which  describes  electrical  phenomena.  As  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  generally  accom¬ 
panies  such  a  dissertation,  the  more  common  term 
is  Electrology  (q.  v.). 

e-lec-tro-kl-net-Ic,  a.  [Electrokinetics.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  electrokinetics. 

e-lec-tro-ki-net  -Ics,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
fcmefifcos=putting  in  motion.]  That  branch  of  elec¬ 
trical  science  which  treats  of  currents  in  motion. 

e-lec'-tro-lier',  s.  A  pendant  fixture  for  holding 
electric-lamps,  generally  incandescent.  Frequently 
made  to  combine  both  gas  and  electric-lights ;  in 
appearance  it  generally  resembles  a  gas  chandelier. 

e-lec-tro-log -Ic,  e-lec-tro-log-Ic-al,  a. 
[Electrology.]  Pertaining  to  electrology. 
e-lec-trol’-6-gIst,  s.  One  versed  in  electrology. 
e-lec-trol s.  [Gr.  elektron  =  amber,  and 
logos= a  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  electricity,  and  attempts  to  trace 
them  to  their  causes. 

e-lec-tro-ly§'-a-ble,  a.  [Electeolyzable.] 
e-lec -tro-ly§e,  v.  t.  [Electrolyze.] 

e-lec-trol'-y-sls,  s.  [Gr.  elektron  —  amber,  and 
Zj/szs=setting  free.]  The  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds  by  electricity. 

UThis  word  is  one  of  the  many  that  have  come  into 
common  use  since  electricity  has  played  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  every-day  affairs.  This  word,  or  rather 
what  it  stands  for,  causes  decomposition  of  gas  and 
water  pipes  buried  near  the  wires  of  electric  rail¬ 
roads. 

As  long  ago  as  1833  it  was  discovered  that  the  earth 
could  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  circuit  to  carry  electric 
currents,  and  until  the  introduction  of  electric  cars 
the  earth  was  almost  wholly  depended  upon  for  the 
return  current  required  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
apparatus.  Now  the  best  telephone  circuits  have 
carefully  insulated,  wires  for  the  return  current. 
The  interference  with  the  telegraph  is  much  less 
than  with  the  telephone  from  this  cause.  When 
electricity  passes  through  moist  earth  it  causes  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  and  the  formation  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases.  The  oxygen,  reaching 
metallic  pipes,  causes  oxidation  and  ultimate 
destruction.  The  time  required  is,  of  course,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  conditions,  such  as  the  volume 
of  the  current,  the  size  of  the  conductor,  and  the 
amount  of  oxygen  liberated. 

e-lec  -tr6-lyte,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  lytos= 
that  may  be  dissolved ;  lyo  =  to  loose,  to  dissolve.] 
The  compound  in  the  electroplating  bath  which  is 
decomposed  by  the  electric  action. 

e-lec-tr6-iyt  -ic,  e-lec-tro-iyt  -i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
electro,  and  Gr.  lytikos=  able  to  loosen  or  dissolve; 
lyo— to  loosen,  to  dissolve.]  Pertaining  to  electroly¬ 
sis  ;  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  by  electricity. 

e-lec-tro-iyt-l-c&l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  electrolyt- 
ical.]  As  is  done  in  or  by  electrolysis  (q.  v.). 

“  The  Cruto  lamp  possesses  theoretic  and  practical  in¬ 
terest.  The  filament  is  hollow.  The  carbon  is  deposited 
electrolytically,  and  is  shaped  externally  somewhat  like 
the  Muller  carbon.” — Electrician,  October  7,  1882. 

e-lec-tro-lyz'-j-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  electrolyz(e) ; 
-able.  ]  That  may  or  can  be  decomposed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  electrolyzation. 

e-lec-tro-iyz'-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  electrolyz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  actcor  process  of  electrolyzing;  the 
state  of  being  electrolyzed. 
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e-lec-tr&-19  ze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ilectrolyser ;  Gr.  elek- 
iron  —  amber,  and  lyo,  future  lyso  =  to  loose,  to 
dissolve.]  To  decompose  by  the  direct  action  of 
electricity,  whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 

e-lec-trom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  elektron= amber,  and 
metron—a.  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure  the 
amount  of  an  electrical  force.  In  Coulomb’s  torsion 
electrometer  the  force  opposed  to  that  of  electricity 
is  the  resistance  to  twisting  offered  by  an  elastic 
thread.  In  Henley’s  quadrant  electrometer  the 
electric  force  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  repul¬ 
sion  which  it  produces  upon  a  pith-ball  attached  to 
a  silk  liber  suspended  from  the  center  of  a  gradu¬ 
ated  arc.  [Electroscope.]  Sir  William  Thomson’s 
and  Varley’s  electrometers  are  the  most  delicate  of 
all,  and  are  used  in  reading  the  insulating  power  of 
telegraph-cables.  [Galvanometer.] 

te-lec-tro-met'-rv,  s.  [Eng.  electro ,  and  Gr. 
metron= a  measure.]  The  department  of  science 
which  seeks  to  measure  the  intensity  of  electricity 
at  any  time  in  a  particular  body.  [Electrometer.] 

e-lec-tr6-mo  -t6-graph,  s.  An  electrical  device 
used  as  a  substitute  for  an  electro-magnet. 


e-lec'-tron,  s.  [Gr.  =  amber.] 

1.  The  same  as  Electbum  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  hypothetical  particle  of  matter  separated 
fr6m  an  atom  of  any  elementary  substance,  and 
constituting  an  electrical  unit. 


“The  generation  of ‘electricity’  consists  in  splitting  off 
an  electron  from  the  atom.” — London  Electrician,  June, 
1902. 


e-lec-trop -3,-thy,  s.  [Eng.  electro ,  and  Gr. 
patZios= suffering.]  The  practice  of  treating  dis¬ 
ease  by  electricity. 


e-lec  -tro-phone,  s.  [Eng.  electro ,  andGr.  'phone 
—  a  sound,  a  tone,  or  phoneo— to  sound.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Dr.  Strethill  Wright  in  1864  for 
producing  sound  by  electric  currents  of  high  ten¬ 
sion.  [Telephone.] 

e-lec-troph  -6n7ize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  elektron=  amber, 
and  phonos=&  killing.]  To  inflict  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  by  means  of  electricity;  to  electrocute. 

ie-lec'-tro-phor,  e-lec-troph  -or-us,  s.  [Eng. 

electro,  and  Gr.  phoros=  bearing.]  An  instrument 
invented  by  Yolta,  about  1776,  for  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  by  induction.  It  consisted  of  a  thick  disc  of 
resin  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  called  the 
plate,  resting  on  a  tin  foil  called  the  sole.  The  plate 
has  a  metallic  cover,  insulated  by  a  glass  handle. 
The  resinous  plate  being  excited  by  rubbing  it  with 
a  warm  and  dry  flannel,  the  metallic  cover  is  placed 
upon  it,  and  a  spark  of — -electricity  may  be  drawn 
from  it ;  if  it  then  be  raised,  it  affords  a  spark  of  + 
electricity.  On  replacing  the  cover  and  again 
touching  it,  it  affords  another  spark  of  —  electricity, 
and  so  on.  It  forms  a  portable  electrify ing-machine, 
and  is  used  as  a  gas-lighter  by  developing  a  spark 
over  the  burner,  inflaming  the  issuing  gas.  There 
are  other  forms  of  the  instrument. 

e-lec-tro-phy§-i-ol-  o-gy,  s.  The  science  which 
treats  of  electric  phenomena  of  living  organisms, 

e-lec'-tro-plate,  v.  t.  &  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
plate.] 

A.  As  verb:  To  cover  with  a  coating  of  silver  or 
other  metal  by  means  of  an  electric  current. 

B.  As  subst. :  Articles  covered  with  silver  or  other 
metals  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

e-lec -tro-plat-er,  s.  [Eng.  electroplaf(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  practices  or  professes  electroplating. 

e-lec'-tro  plat-ihg,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  plat¬ 
ing.]  A  means  of  covering  a  metal  or  a  metallic 
surface  by  exposure  in  a  bath  of  a  solution  of  a 
metallic  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by  electrolytic 
action.  In  1800  Mr.  Cruickshank,  and  in  1801  Wol¬ 
laston,  both  English,  made  discoveries  which  led  the 
way  to  electroplating.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1838  that  Mr.  Spencer  gave  it  a  practical  bearing  by 
making  casts  of  coin  and  casts  in  intaglio  from  the 
matrices  thus  formed.  Professor  Jacobi,  of  Dorpat, 
in  Russia,  an  independent  inventor,  in  the  same 
year  also  produced  much-admired  electroplated 
articles. 

The  process,  briefly  described,  is  as  follows :  The 
voltaic  current  employed  is  supplied  by  a  constant 
battery,  such  as  DanieR’s  or  Bunsen’s.  In  the  simple 
form,  the  galvanic  current  is  produced  in  the  same 
vessel  in  which  the  metallic  deposit  is  effected. 
The  outer  vessel  of  glass,  stoneware,  or  wood,  con¬ 
tains  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt — say  sulphate 
of  copper.  A  smaller  vessel  of  unglazed  porcelain 
contains  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  A  plate  of  zinc, 
forming  the  positive  pole,  is  suspended  in  the  acid 
solution,  and  connected  with  two  copper  medals  by 
means  of  a  copper  wire.  Electrolysis  ensues,  the 
copper  in  the  solution  is  deposited  on  the  medal 
which  forms  the  negative  pole,  and  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  maintained  by  suspending  a  bag  of 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  bath.  In  the 


compound  form,  the  galvanic  current  is  produced 

outside  the  bath  containing  the  solution  to  be 
decomposed.  In  this  arrangement  a  current  of  any 
degree  of  strength  may  be  employed,  according  to 
tne  size  and  number  of  cells  forming  the  battery 
Tne  molds  are  suspended  from  a  metallic  rod, 
opposite  to  which  a  plate  is  hung.  Copper,  if  the 
solution  is  a  salt  of  that  metal,  will  serve  as  a 
soluble  electrode,  and  will  be  dissolved  in  the  same 
Tn,tlCv.aL  the  metal  is  deposited  upon  the  mold. 
Tne  battery  being  charged,  the  plate  is  put  into 
communication  with  the  copper  pole  by  a  copper 
wire,  anti  the  metallic  rod  is  put  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  zinc  pole.  The  voltaic  current  being 
passed  through  the  solution  of  metal,  decompo¬ 
sition  takes  place ;  the  metal  being  electro-positive 
attaches  itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole  or  to  the  object  attached  thereto — a  medal,  for 
instance  while  the  oxygen  or  other  electro-negative 
element  seeks  the  positive  pole.  For  operations  on 
a  large  scale  the  dynamo  machine  is  now  employed 
instead  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

e-lee  tro  poi  on,  s,  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
poieon  =  making,  pr.  par.  of  poied  =  to  make.]  A 
name  applied  specially  to  Bunsen’s  carbon  battery, 
though  applicable  to  other  forms. 

electro-positive  ions,  s.pl.  The  positive  atoms 
resulting  from  decomposition  by  electrolysis. 

e-iec-tro-re^ep  -tlve,  a.  Capable  of  receiving 
orjitflizingjan  electric  current. 

f  -tro-scope,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  skopeo 
—to  view,  to  see.]  An  instrument  for  detecting 
electrical  excitation.  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  with 
a  wooden  bottom,  a  brass  wire  passing  through  the 
cork,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  of  the  same  metal; 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  are  gummed  two 
dependmg  strips  of  gold-leaf.  [Electrometer.] 
e-lec  tro-scop -ic,  a.  [Eng.  electroscop (e) ;  -tc.] 
Ul  or  pertaining  to  an  electroscope ;  performed  by 
means  of  an  electroscope. 

e-lec-tro-stat  -1c,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and.  static.] 
Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest. 

IT  Electrostatic  unit  of  electricity :  [For  definition 
see  extract.] 

“In  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  the  electrostatic  unit  of  elec¬ 
tricity  13  accordingly  that  quantity  which  would  repel  an 
equal  quantity  at  the  distance  of  one  centimeter  with  a 
force  of  one  dyne.”— Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units 
(Lond.,  1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  64. 

e-lec-tro-tec-nics,  s.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  industrial 
arts. 

e-lec-tr6-than-a-§la,  e-lec-troth'-a-ny,  s. 
[Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  fAanafos=death.]  ’  Electric 
death  (q.  v.). 

e-lec-tro-ther-mot-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
Gr.  thermos=h.ot.]  Relating  to,  resulting  from,  or 
dependent  on  heat  generated  by  electricity, 
e-lec’-tro-tint,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tint.]  A 
mode  of  engraving  in  which  the  design  is  drawn  on 
a  copper  plate  with  an  acid  resisting  varnish.  By 
the  electro-bath  a  reverse  is  obtained,  and  from 
this  copies  are  printed.  The  process  may  be  adapted 
to  relief  or  to  plate  printing. 

e-lec -tro-tint,  s.  An  engraving  printed  by  the 
electrotint  process. 

e-lec  -tro-tome,  s.  An  automatic  device  for 
breaking  a  current. 

e-lec-tro-ton'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tonic.] 
Pertaining  to  electric  tension. 

e-lec-tro-type,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  typos 
—a  figure,  an  image,  typto=to  strike.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  copies  of 
medals,  woodcuts,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  electric 
deposition  of  copper  upon  a  mold  taken  from  the 
original. 

2.  A  copy,  usually  in  copper,  of  a  form  of  type. 
A  page  of  the  type  is  coveted  with  wax,  which  is 
driven  into  the  interstices  by  powerful  pressure. 
The  face  of  the  wax-mold  is  covered  with  plum¬ 
bago  to  give  it  a  conducting  surface  to  which  the 
metal  will  adhere.  The  positive  pole  of  a  battery 
is  attached  to  the  mold,  and  the  negative  to  a  copper 
plate,  and  both  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  solution.  The  copper  is  deposited  on 
the  face  of  the  mold  in  a  thin  film,  which  increases 
in  thickness  as  the  process  continues.  The  shell 
having  attained  the  thickness  of  a  stout  sheet  of 
paper,  the  mold  is  removed  from  the  bath,  the 
shell  detached  and  strengthened  by  a  backing  of 
type-metal.  This  process  is  railed  backing-up.  As 
type-metal  will  not  readily  adhere  to  copper,  the 
back  of  the  shell  is  coated  with  tin,  and  the  shell  ie 
then  placed  face  downwards  on  a  plate,  by  which 
it  is  suspended  over  a  bath  of  molten  type-metal. 
When  it  has  attained  the  requisite  heat,  a  quantity 
of  the  metal  is  dipped  up  and  floated  over  the  back 
of  the  shell.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  reduced  to  an 
even  thickness  by  a  planing-machine.  For  print¬ 
ing,  it  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  backing.  Another 
mode  of  obtaining  electrotype  plates  from  a  letter- 
press  form  is  by  a  mold  of  gutta-percha,  brushed 


With  graphite  and  immersed  in  the  electro-plating 

bath.  _  Gutta-percha  is  also  used  for  obtaining 
intaglio  molds  and  then  cameo  impressions  from 
woodcuts,  for  printing.  [Electroplating.] 

e-lec  -tro-typer,  s.  One  who  follows  the  oceu* 
pation  described  under  electrotype. 

e-lec -tro-type,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Electrotype,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  take  copies  of  by  electrotypy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  the  art  of  electrotyping. 

e-lec  -tro-typ-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electrotyp(e) ;  -ic.  1 

Pertaining  to  electrotype;  produced  by  means  of 
electrotype. 

e-lec'-tro-typ-ist,  s.  [Eng.  electrofyp(e) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  electro- 
typing. 

e-lec -tro-typ-y,  s.  [Eng.  electrotyp(e) ;  -y.\ 
The  art  or  process  of  producing  copies  by  electro- 
typeing. 

e-lec-tro-ty-p6-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro ; 
-typographic.]  Pertaining  to  printing  by  elec¬ 
tricity 

electrotypographic-machine,  s.  An  apparatus 
invented  by  Fontaine,  a  French  barrister,  for  print¬ 
ing  short  legal  documents,  &c.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  arranged  around  two  horizontal  discs, 
one  above  the  other,  and  surmounted  by  a  third  disc 
which  has  notches  corresponding  to  the  types  below 
A  bar  in  the  center  is  caused  to  press  upon  the 
notch  representing  any  particular  letter,  which  is, 
by  electromagnetic  action,  caused  to  drop  and 
leave  its  impression  on  a  sheet  of  paper  wound 
upon  a  roller  beneath,  then  returning  to  its  place. 
\v  hen  the  whole  has  been  printed,  an  impression  is 
transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  any 
number  of  copies  may  be  taken. 

electro-vital,  s.  Pertaining  to  electrical  action 
produced  by  vital  processes. 

e-lec -trum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  elektron.] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  Amber. 

(2)  The  same  as  2  (q.  v.).  Dana  calls  it  Argentif¬ 
erous  gold. 

2.  Metal. :  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  containing 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  silver.  Its  color 
is  lighter  and  its  specific  gravity  less  than  gold. 
It  is  found  native,  and  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  for  coinage. 

e-lec -ty-ar-y,  *let-u-a-rie,  s.  [Low  Latin 

electuarium,  electarium,  perhaps  for  elinctarium, 
from  elingo=to  lick  away ;  and  so  a  medicine  which 
dissolves  in  the  mouth.] 

Phar. :  A  form  of  medicine  compounded  of  pow= 
ders  and  conserves  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

“  It  e  meet  with  divers  electuaries,  which  have  no  ingre¬ 
dient,  except  sugar,  common  to  any  two  of  them.” — Boyle. 

el-e-do  -ne,  s.  [Gr.  eledone  ( heledone)—a  kind 
of  polypus.  ( Aristotle .) 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  family  Octopo- 
did®.  Two  species  are  known. 

♦e-lee-mos'-yn-ar-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eleemosyn¬ 
ary ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  charity;  in  a  charitable 
manner;  charitably. 

e-lee-mos'-yn-a-rf,  *e-lee-mos-in-a-ry,  a.&s. 
[Low  Lat.  eleemosynarius—an  almoner;  Gr.  elee- 
mosyne=a.lms  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Given  or  done  by  way  of  alms  or  charity. 

“  He  had  done  many  several  eleemosynary  cures  amongst 
them.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  704. 

2.  Relating  to  charity  or  alms  ;  established  for  the 
distribution  of  alms  or  charity ;  devoted  to  charita¬ 
ble  purposes. 

3.  Supported  by  or  living  upon  alms  or  charity. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  dispenses  alms. 

“  Eleemosinary,  an  almoner,  or,  one  that  gives  alms.” — 

Blount:  Glossographia. 

2.  One  who  subsists  on  charity  or  alms ;  a  depend¬ 
ent. 

“Living as  an  eleemosynary  upon  a  perpetual  contribu¬ 
tion  from  all  and  every  part  of  the  creation.”—  South: 
Sermons,  iii.,  ser.  1. 

el-e-gan9e,  *er-e-gan-§^,  s.  [Fr.  Htgance; 
Lat.  elegantia,  from  elegans= neat,  elegant;  Sp. 
elegancia;  Ital.  eleganzaT]  [Elegant.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant;  a  state 
of  beauty  arising  from  perfect  proportion  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  parts,  and  an  absence  of  anything 
likely  to  cause  a  sensation  of  discord  or  want  of 
harmony ;  symmetry. 

“Tell  me  no  more  of  legs  and  feet 
Where  grace  and  elegancy  meet.” 

Cotton:  On  Mrs.  Anne  King. 

2.  Refinement,  polish.  (Used  of  language,  style, 
manners,  &c.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9M11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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elegant 

o.  Anything  Which  is  elegant;  that  which  pleases 
by  the  perfect  propriety  and  proportion  of  its  parts. 

My  compositions  in  gardening  are  altogether  Pin- 
daric,  and  run  into  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.” — Spectator. 

el'-e-gant,  *el-e-gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  6Ugant.  from 
Lat.  elegans,  from  e=ea;=out.  and  lego— to  choose; 
fi»p.  &  ltal.  elegante.']  [Elect.} 

1.  Of  persons: 

*1.  Capable  of  choosing,  selecting,  or  discrimin¬ 
ating  with  nicety,  judgment,  and  taste. 

“  For  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 

And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part.” 

Miltons  P.  L.,  ix.  1,017, 1,018. 

2.  Nice,  sensible  to  beauty  or  propriety. 

3.  Giving  rise  to  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  pleasure 
by  the  perfect  propriety,  elegance,  or  gracefulness 
of  manners,  language,  or  style;  polished;  as,  an 
elegant  speaker. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  perfect  propriety  and 
proportion  of  its  parts ;  free  from  anything  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  discord  or  want 
of  harmony ;  characterized  by  elegance,  grace,  or 
fine  taste. 

2.  Polished,  refined,  graceful ;  free  from  awkward¬ 
ness  or  coarseness;  as,  elegant  manners. 

3.  Polished  or  refined  in  language,  style,  and 
thought. 

“  As  for  the  oration  itself,  as  it  is  most  learned,  so  it  is 
most  elegant.”— Gardiner:  Of  True  Obedience;  Pref.  of  D. 
Boner. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  exhibiting  fine  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  required ;  characterized  by  neatness, 
delicacy,  and  ingenuity. 

5.  Excellent. 

For  the  difference  between  elegant  and  grace • 
ful,  see  Graceful. 

el'-e-gant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elegant ;  -ly.]  In  an 
elegant  manner ;  with  taste,  elegance,  propriety,  or 
grace. 

“He  delivered  his  ambassage  most  elegantly  in  the 
Italian  language.” — Walton :  Life  of  Wotton. 

e-le-gl’-ac,  *e-le-gi'-ack,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin 
elegiacus ,  from  elegia— an  elegy  (q.  v.).} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elegies ;  used  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  elegies;  as,  elegiac  verse. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  elegy ;  sad,  mournful, 
plaintive. 

“Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate, 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes.” 

Gay :  Trivia. 

E.  As  snbsi. :  A  style  of  verse  commonly  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Homans  in  writing  elegies;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  couplets  of  alternate  hexameters  and  pen¬ 
tameters.  It  was  sometimes  applied  to  any  distich, 
even  of  two  hexameters. 

“His  Latin  elegiacs  are  pure.”— Wartom  History  of 
English  Poetry. 

*el-e-gl  -ac-al,  a.  [English  elegiac ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Elegiac  (q.  v.). 

gl-g-gl-am'-bic,  a.  [Eng.  elegy ,  and  iambic.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  used  by  Horace. 

el-e'-gi-ast,  s.  [Eng.  elegy ; -ast.]  A  writer  of 
elegies ;  an  elegist. 

“The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that  they  are  in 
despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of  mankind 
very  little  pain.” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xvii. 

*e-le’-gI-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  elegy;  - ous .]  Lament¬ 
ing,  melancholy. 

“(.i  your  elegious  breath  should  hap  to  rouse 
A  happy  tear,  close  harb’ring  in  his  eye.” 

Quarles:  Emblems. 

*el’-e-gl§e,  *el'-e-glze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  eleg{y) ; 
-ise=-ize.  J 

1.  Trans.:  To  write  an  elegy  upon;  to  lament  in 

elegies.  ... 

“Yet  none  m  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  lament  as  in  an  elegy. 

“I  perhaps  should  have  elegised  on  for  a  page  or  two 
farther.” — Walpole:  Letters,  i.  329. 

el'-e-glst,  s.  [Eng.  eleg{y);  -ist.]  A  writer  or 
composer  of  elegies. 

“  Our  elegist  and  the  chroniclers  impute  the  crime  of 
withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of 
France.” — Warton:  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  108. 

e-le'-git,  s.  [Lat. = he  has  chosen,  3d  pers.  sing, 
perf.  indie,  of  eligo— to  choose.} 

English  Law : 

1.  A  writ  of  execution  after  judgment  issuing 
from  the  court  where  the  record  or  other  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  it  are  grounded,  and  addressed  to  the 
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sheriff,  who  by  virtue  of  it  gives  to  the  judgment 
creditor  possession  of  the  debtor’s  lands,  to  be  by 
him  enjoyed  until  his  debt  and  damages  are  fully 
paid.  . 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit. 

el'-e-gf,  *el-e-gie,  s.  [O  Fr.  elegie,  from  Lat. 
elegia,  from  Gr.  elegeia= an  elegy ;  originally  neut. 
pi.  of  elegeion=  a  distich  consisting  of  an  hexameter 
and  a  pentameter,  from  elegos=a  lament.] 

1.  A  lament,  a  funeral  song  or  ode ;  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  written  in  elegiac  verse.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  the  elegy  is  Gray’s  “  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church-yard.” 

2.  Any  funeral  lament ;  a  dirge. 

“  Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  harp  alone  !” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  V.  18. 

3.  A  poem  written  in  a  mournful  or  serious  style. 

“  He  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  upon 
brambles,  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.” 
— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

4.  Any  poem  written  in  elegiac  verse, 
el'-e-ment,  s,  [Fr.  SUment,  from  Lat.  elementum 

=  a  first  principle :  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  aliment ;  Sp.,  Port. 
&  ltal.  element  o.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally. 

(1)  One  of  the  first  or  constituent  principles  of 
which  anything  consists  or  is  compounded ;  one  of 
the  fundamental  parts  or  principles  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  or  aggregation  of  which  anything  is  com¬ 
posed.  or  upon  which  its  constitution  is  based. 

(2)  (PI.)  :  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  so-called 
elements  of  which  our  world  is  composed. 

(31  The  air,  the  sky,  the  winds. 

(4)  Any  ingredient  or  constituent  part. 

*(5)  The  world,  the  universe. 

(6)  The  proper  or  natural  habitat  of  any  creature, 
as  water  of  fish. 

2,  Figuratively: 

.  (1)  Tt  ie  proper  or  natural  sphere  of  any  person ; 
the  state  of  life  or  action  most  suited  to  any  person. 

(2)  ( PI .) :  The  first  rudiments  or  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  science  or  art. 

(3)  A  datum,  quantity,  value,  or  other  matter 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
any  calculation,  or  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

*(4)  One  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  activity 
or  moving  causes  in  nature  or  life. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  [ Elements  of  an  orbit.] 

2.  Chem.  *  An  element  is  a  substance  which  has 
not  yet  been  resolved  into  a  more  simple  form  of 
matter,  nor  obtained  by  the  union  of  other  ele¬ 
mentary  substances.  It  lias  been  stated  that  at  high 
temperatures  certain  of  the  elements  have  been 
decomposed,  as  shown  by  certain  spectroscopic 
phenomena,  but  the  constituents  have  not  been 
separated  from  each  other.  The  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  substances  is  not  known,  as  certain  of  the 
earth-metals  have  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state.  The  substances  which  require  further  in¬ 
vestigation  before  their  claims  as  elements  are 
admitted  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  The 
Elements  have  been  divided  into  Metallic  and  Non- 
metallic  elements  (q.  v.)j  but  this  division  is  not 
clearly  defined,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and  others, 
are  on  the  border  line.  Hydrogen  should  be 
regarded  as  a  metal.  They  are  classed  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  atomicity.  [Mendelejeff’s  Law.] 
They  form  remarkable  series  of  three  elements  in 
which  the  atomic  weight  of  the  middle  element  is 
almost  half  the  weight  of  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
elements,  and  its  properties  chemical  and  physical 
are  intermediate:  as,  C135’5,  Br  80,  1  127  ;  S  16,  Se 
79,  Te  128 ;  P  31,  As  75,  Sb  122 ;  Li  7,  Na  23,  K  39 ;  K 
39,  Rb  85*5,  Csl33;  Ca  40,  Sr  87*5,  Ba  137 ;  Mg  24,  Zn 
65,  Gd  112;  Al  27,  Ga  68,  In  113‘4.  Other  elements 
having  similar  properties  have  their  atomic  weights 
nearly  the  same :  as,  Ni  59,  Co  59,  FeSSjMnSS.Cr&Z’S; 
Ce  138,  La  140  ;Pt  197,  Ir  198,  Os  199 ;  Rh  104-4,  Rul04-4 
Pd  106-6.  Certain  elements  form  the  chief  part  or 
nature.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic  matter  J 
water  is.  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  air  is  8 
mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Rocks 
are  composed  chiefly  of  oxides  of  silicon,  calcium, 
magnesium;  aluminum,  iron,  sodium,  and  potas¬ 
sium  combined  with  each  other,  or  with  carbonio 
acid.  Sodium  chloride  occurs  in  large  quanities  in 
sea-water;  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium 
form  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  animals.  Metals 
occur  native  or  as  carbonates,  oxides,  and  sul¬ 
phides.  But  some  of  the  rarer  elements  occur  very 
widely  diffused;  thus  iron  generally  contains  a 
traise  of  vanadium;  clay,  especially  that  of  Gault, 
traces  of  lithium.  Many  mineral  springs  contain 
Caesium  and  Rubidium  in  minute  quantities. 
Traces  of  rare  metals  in  the  soil  are  often  detected 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  grown  on  it. 


elemental 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elements  and  thei1* 
symbols  and  atomic  weights : 


Element. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

Weight, 

Al 

27'4 

Antimony  (Stibium)..... . 

Sb 

122  0 

As 

Ba 

137'0 

Beryllium  (Glucinium) . 

Be 

9-1 

Bismuth . 

Bi 

B 

1 1  0 

Bromine . 

Br 

80  0 

Cadmium . 

Cd 

112'0 

Cs 

133'0 

Ca 

40  0 

C 

12-0 

Ce 

138-0 

Chlorine . 

Cl 

35'5 

Chromium . 

Cr 

52  5 

Co 

69  0 

Oolumbium  (same  as  Niobium) . 

Col 

94 

Copper  (Cuprum) . 

Cu 

65‘4 

*Decipiuin . 

Dp 

159'0 

Didymium . 

Di 

146-0 

♦Erbium . 

Er 

170'55 

Fluorine . 

F 

19-0 

Gallium . 

Ga 

68  0 

Germanium . 

Ge 

72-3 

Gold  (Aurum) . 

Au 

196-6 

Hydrogen . 

H 

l-o 

In 

113-4 

i 

127-0 

Iridium  . . . . 

Ir 

198-0 

Iron  (Ferrum) . 

Fe 

66-0 

Lanthanum . . 

La 

140-0 

Lead  (Plumbum) . •  ». 

Pb 

20-0 

Lithium . .  ... 

Li 

70 

Magnesium...  . .  ... 

Mg 

24-0 

Manganese .  .  ... 

Mn 

65-0 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) . . 

Hg 

200-0 

Molybdauum . 

Mo 

95-8 

Nickel . 

Ni 

59-0 

Niobium . . 

Nb 

94-0 

Nitrogen . 

N 

14-0 

Osmium . 

Os 

199-0 

Oxygen . . . ..... 

0 

160 

Palladium . „ . 

Pd 

106-6 

Phosphorus . 

P 

31-0 

♦Philippi  um . 

Pp 

142-5 

Platinum . . . . . 

Pt 

1970 

Potassium  (Kalium)... . 

K 

39-1 

Rhodium . . . 

Rh 

104-4 

Rubidium . 

Rb 

85  5 

Ruthenium . . . 

Ru 

104-4 

♦Samarium . 

Sa 

? 

♦Scandium . . . 

Sc 

44-0 

Selenium . 

Se 

79-0 

Silicon . 

S 

28-0 

Silver  (Argentum) . 

Ag 

108-0 

Sodium  (Natrium) . 

Na 

23-0 

Strontium . 

Sr 

87-5 

Sulphur . 

S 

16-0 

Tantalum . 

Ta 

182-0 

Tellurium . 

Te 

128-0 

♦Terbium . 

Tr 

147-0 

Thallium . 

T1 

204-0 

Thorium . 

Th 

231-0 

Thulium . 

Tu 

169-5 

Tin  ( Stann  um  ) . . . 

Sn 

118'0 

Titanium . 

Ti 

50-0 

Tungsten  (Wolfram). . 

W 

184-0 

Uranium . 

Ur 

120-0 

Vanadium . . . .  . 

Y 

51-3 

♦Ytterbium . . . 

Yb 

174-0 

♦Yttrium . 

Y 

89-5 

Zn 

65-0 

Zirconium . 

Zr 

896 

Besides  the  elements  named  in  the  foregoing  list 
there  are  six  others  which  have  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered,  the  properties  of  which  are  still  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  of  investigation  by  scientists.  These 
new  elements  are  actinium,  argon,  eoronium,  cryp- 
ton  (or  krypton),  helium,  metargon,  neon,  polo¬ 
nium,  radium,  victorium.  For  an  account  of  each 
see  their  respective  titles.  [Norwegitjm.] 

3.  Eccles.  (pi.) :  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

.4 .  Elect.:  Elements  in  binary  compounds  are 
divided  into  electropositive  and  electronegative. 
The  former  separated  at  the  positive  pole  are  elec¬ 
tronegative,  and  those  at  the  negative  are  electro¬ 
positive. 

5.  Math. If  we  suppose  a  surface  to  be  generated 
by  a  right  line  moving  according  to  some  fixed  law, 
every  position  of  the  moving  line  is  called  an  ele¬ 
ment.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  infinitely 
small  particle  of  the  same  nature  as  the  entire 
magnitude  considered. 

K  Elements  of  an  orbit : 

Astron.:  Those  quantities  the  determination  of 
which  define  the  path  or  orbit  of  a  planet,  a  comet, 
or  other  celestial  body,  thus  enabling  the  observer 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  such  body  at  any 
past  or  future  time. 

*8l'-§-ment,  v.  t.  [Element,  s.} 

el-e-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  element ;  -al.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


elementally 
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elephantine 


.!•  Produced  by  or  among  elements  or  first  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  pertaining  to  the  four  elements  of  which 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  composed. 

2-  Arising  from  first  principles  ;  natural,  innate. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  elements  or  first  principles 
°r  anyart  or  science  ;  elementary,  rudimentary. 
*®l~®_inen-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  elemental;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemental  or  ele¬ 
mentary. 

2.  Combination  of  principles  or  ingredients, 
el-e-men  -tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elemental ;  -ly.] 

In  an  elemental  manner ;  according  to  elements ; 
literally. 

*el-e-men'-tar,  a.  [Elementary.]  Elementary, 
primary. 

el-e-men  -tar-l-ness,  s.  [English  elementary, 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elementary ; 
primary,  rudimentary. 

*el-e-men-tar-i-ty,  s.  [English  elementariy) ; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elementary; 
elementariness. 

el-e-men  -tar-y,  a.  [Latin  elementarius,  from 
elementum ;  Fr.  elementaire ;  Ital.  elementario.] 

1.  Consisting  of  only  one  element,  principle,  or 
constituent  part ;  uncompounded,  uncombined,  pri¬ 
mary,  simple. 

2.  Rudimentary,  rudimental. 

3.  Treating  of,  discussing,  explaining,  or  teach¬ 
ing  the  elements  or  first  principles  of  any  science  or 
art. 

elementary-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  Analysis  designed  to  ascertain  of  what 
elements  or  simple  substances  a  compound  is  com¬ 
posed.  It  is  more  generally  called  Ultimate 
Analysis. 

elementary-organisms,  s. 

Anat. :  A  name  proposed  by  Brucke  for  animal 
cells  destitute  of  envelope.  It  has  not  come  into 
general  use. 

elementary-organs,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cells  from  which  all  plants  are  devel¬ 
oped.  [Cell,  Bot.] 

elementary-schools,  s.  pi.  Schools  for  teaching 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge ;  primary  schools. 
[School.] 

elementary-substances,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
Elements,  Chem.  (q.  v.) 

*el-e-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  element;  - ation .] 
Instruction  in  the  elements  or  first  principles. 

el'-e-ment-ed,  al  [English  element ;  -ed.  ]  Com¬ 
posed  or  consisting  of  elements ;  compounded  of 
elements  or  first  principles, 
el-e-ments,  s.  pi.  [Element,  s.] 
el’-e-mi,  s.  [Fr.  &Umi;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital .elemi, 
from  either  a  native  American  or  an  Oriental  word.] 

1.  Bot. :  Gum  resins  derived  from  various  trees. 
The  American  or  Brazilian  elemi  is  from  Icicalcica- 
riba,  the  Mexican  from  Elaphrium  elemiferum,  and 
the  Eastern  or  Manila  from  Canarium  commune. 

2.  Comm. :  A  brownish  yellow  resin,  from  a  species 
of  elemi,  used  to  mix  with  spirit  and  turpentine 
varnishes  to  prevent  their  cracking  as  they  dry. 
Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a  transparent  color¬ 
less  oil,  which  boils  at  166°. 

3.  Phar. :  Elemi  has  an  odor  like  fennel,  and  a 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  to  form  TJnguen- 
tum  elemi,  ointment  of  elemi,  which  is  applied  as  a 
topical  stimulant. 

el-e-mlne,  el-e-min,  s.  [English,  &c.,  elemi 
(q.v.)  ;  -ine  [ChemO.] 

Chem. :  C10H16.  The  transparent,  colorless  oil  dis¬ 
tilled  from  elemi  resin. 

elench',  *e-lenche,  s.  [Latin  elenchus;  Greek 
elengchos,  from  elengcho= to  refute,  to  prove,  to 
argue.] 

I.  Logic: 

1.  A  syllogism  by  which  an  opponent  is  made  to 
contradict  himself. 

2.  A  fallacious  argument ;  a  sophism. 

3.  The  refutation  of  an  opponent  by  arguing. 

II.  Antiq.:  A  kind  of  ear-ring  set  with  pearls. 
*e-len  -chic,  *e-len -chi-cal,  a.  [En g.elench; 

-ic;  - ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elench;  of  the 
nature  of  an  elench. 

e-lefi'-chl-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elenchical ;  -ly.] 
By  means  of  an  elench. 

*e-len-chlze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  elench;  -ize.]  To  argue, 
to  dispute. 

“Hear  him  problematize  ...  or  syllogize,  elench- 
ize." — Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 

*e-lench'-tic,  *e-lench’-t:[c-al,  a.  [Eng.  elench; 
t  connective ;  suff.  -ic,  and  -ical.]  Serving  to  con¬ 
vict,  refute,  or  contradict. 

‘This is  of  two  kinds,  didactic  and  elenchtic.” — Wilkins: 
Ecclesiastes,  p.  30. 


el-e-ocb  -ar-is,  s.  [Gr.  helos,  heleos— a  marsh, 
and  charts  =  favor  .  .  .  favor  felt ;  chairo  —  to 
rejoice.] 

Bot. :  Spike-rush.  A  genus  of  Cyperace®,  tribe 
Scirpese.  _  About  118  species  are  known.  The  most 
common  is  Eleocharis  palustris,  the  Creeping  Spike- 
rush,  which  has  a  stout  creeping  rootstock,  with 
many  tufts  of  leaves  and  stems,  four  to  six  bristles ; 
compressed  fruit.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Northern 
Africa,  Northern  Asia,  and  Western  India. 

el-e-op’-tene,  s.  [Gr.  eleaion— oil,  and  ptenos= 
volatile.]  The  permanent  liquid  principle  of  vola¬ 
tile  oilst 

el-e  -ot,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  apple. 

el-e-o-tra'-gus,  s.  [Gr.  helos,  heleos=a  marsh, 
and  iragos— a  lie-goat.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes.  Eleotragus  arundi- 
naceus  is  the  Riet-boc  (Reed-buck)  of  Southern 
Africa. 

el  -e-pliant,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Prov.  ele¬ 
phant;  Fr.  eMphant ;  Sw.  elefant;  Dut.  oliphant ; 
Port,  elephante ;  _  Sp.  &  Ital.  elefante;  Lat.  elephas 
(genit.  elephantis),  also  elephantus;  Gr.  elephas 
(genit.  elephantos ) :  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar 
—the  elephant’s  tusk,  ivory  only ;  in  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle=the  animal.  Cf.  Heb.  eleph=an  ox.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  A  horn  of  ivory.  ( King  Alysaunder ,  1,182.) 
[See  etym.] 

2.  The  animal  described  under  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

*3.  Ivory ;  the  teeth  of  elephants. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Zoiil. :  The  name  given  to  the  only  two  species 
of  elephants  still  living— viz.,  Elephas  indicus,  the 
Indian  or  Asiatic;  and  E.  africanus,  the  African 
elephant.  The  molars  of  the  former  are  f ,  with  un¬ 
dulating  bands  of  enamel ;  those  of  the  latter  J, 
their  crowns  with  lozenge-shaped  ridges  of  enamel. 
The  Asiatic  elephant  is,  moreover,  the  larger  of  the 
two.  The  head  is  oblong,  the  forehead  concave,  the 
ears  somewhat  largej  the  hind  feet  with  four  hoofs. 
Its  OTdinary  height  is  about  ten  feet.  It  inhabits 
India  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the 
Eastern  Islands.  While  many  representatives  of 
the  species  are  yet  remaining  wild  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  it  has  been  largely  domesticated  in  that  land, 
every  petty  Indian  potentate  possessing  a  few  or 
many  of  them.  The  Anglo-Indians  mount  on  their 
backs  when  hunting  for  tigers,  besides  occasionally 
using  them  to  ride  upon  in  journeys,  or  more  largely 
to  carry  burdens.  The  Indian  God  Ganesli,  or 
Ganesa,  the  patron  of  wisdom,  has  evidently  been 
suggested  at  first  by  the  sagacity  of  the  E.  indicus. 
The  African  elephant  has  a  round  head,  convex 
forehead,  very  large  ears,  and  the  hind  feet  with 
only  three  hoofs.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic 
species.  It  is  found  through  a  great  part  of  Africa. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  species  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  When  first  brought  into  the 
battlefield  against  the  latter  people,  by  Pyrrhus,  it 
inspired  some  terror.  This  was,  however,  ulti¬ 
mately  dissipated  when  it  was  seen  how  easily  they 
could  be  driven  by  men  through  the  amphitheater 
at  the  imperial  games. 

2.  Her.:  [Order  of  the  Elephant.  ] 

3.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  Scabious.  ( Wright.) 

4.  Paper:,  A  size  of  drawing-paper  measuring 
twenty-eight  by  twenty-three  inches,  and  weighing 
seventy- two  pounds  to  the  ream.  A  flat  writing- 
paper  of  about  the  same  dimensions. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  or  resembling  the  elephant. 

TF  (1)  Order  of  the  Elephant:  A  Danish  Order  of 
knighthood,  originally  religious,  but  secularized 
by  Christian  V.,  in  1693. 

(2)  Sea  elephant:  The  Bottle-nosed  Seal.  [Cysto- 
phora.  ] 

elephant-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Feronia  elephantum,  which  grows 
in  India.  It  is  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  a  large  gray 
fruit  with  a  very  hard  rind. 

elephant-bed,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  or  stratum  at  Brighton,  England, 
noted  for  the  abundant  remains  of  fossil  elephants. 
The  name  was  given  by  Man  tell. 

elephant-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Either  of  two  large  lamellicorn  beetles 
from  West  Africa.  They  are— (1)  Goliathus  gigan- 
teus,  (2)  G.  cacicus. 

elephant-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.;  Callorhynchus  antarctica.  [Calloryn- 
chus.] 

elephant  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Metopsilus  elpenor.  Upper  wings  olive- 
brown,  inclining  to  olive  green,  with  purple  tinged 
rose-red  markings,  a  white  margin  and  spot,  and  a 


red  fringe.  Under  wings  dusky  at  the  base,  and 
reddish-purple  posteriorly,  with  a  pure  white  fringe. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Willow-herbs  (Epilo- 
bium),  the  vine,  &c. 

H  Small  Elephant  Haivk-moth: 

Entom.:  Metopsilus  porcellus.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  species  of  the  genus,  being  usually  but 
twenty  lines  long.  Fore  wings  ocher-yellow  and 
purple;  hinder  ones  black  anteriorly,  purple  pos¬ 
teriorly,  with  yellow  between  ;  body  rose-colored  or 
purple.  The  caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  on  Epilobium 
angustifolium. 

elephant-paper,  s.  The  same  as  Elephant, 
II.  4. 

elephant-shrew,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Macroscelis  typicus.  [2.1 

2.  PI. :  The  Macroscelid®,  a  family  of  Insectivor¬ 
ous  Mammals,  having  a  proboscis  suggesting  that 
of  the  elephant,  except  in  its  minute  size.  They 
are  from  Africa. 

elephant’s-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Begonia. 

elephant’s-foot,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Testudinaria  Elephantipes. 

2.  The  genus  Elephantopus  (q.v.). 

elephant’s-tusk,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  tusk  of  an  elephant.  It  is  a  genuine 
incisor  tooth. 

2.  The  shell  of  Dentalium  arcuatum,  or  that 
mollusk  itself. 

el-e-phan'-ta,  s.  [From  the  island  of  that  name.] 
For  def.  see  extract. 

“  The  termination  of  the  rainy  season  on  this  side  India, 
is  usually  proclaimed  by  a  tremendous  burst  of  thunder" 
and  lightning,  termed  the  Elephanta,  and  caused  by  the' 
commencement  of  the  Madras  monsoon.  For  some  days' 
previous  to  this  final  crash  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  electricity,  and  the  heavy  thunder-clouds,  which 
apparently  form  directly  over  the  island  of  Elephanta, 
roll  onward  to  expend  themselves  in  one  terrific  storm,- 
which  bears  its  name.” — Life  in  Bombay  (London,  1852), 
p.  194. 

el-e-phan  -ti-ac,  a.  [Eng.  elephanti(asis) ;  -ac.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  elephan¬ 
tiasis  ;  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 

el-e-phan-ti  -a-sis,  s.  [Greek  elephantiasis=a 
cutaneous  disease,  especially  prevalent  in  Egypt,  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  an  elephant’s  hide. 

( Liddell  &  Scott.)'] 

Med. :  Two  distinct  diseases  were  long  confounded 
under  this  term,  the  Grecian  and  the  Arabian 
Elephantiasis. 

(1)  Grecian  or  Greek  Elephantiasis  ( Elephantiasis 
Graecorum) ,  Tubercular  Elephantiasis.  It  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  breaking-out  over  the  face,  ears,  or 
limbs  of  reddish  or  dark  tubercles  from  the  size  of 
a  split-pea  to  that  of  a  large  nut ;  the  skin  becomes 
thickened,  wrinkled,  andof  diminished  sensibility. 
It  is  ultimately  fatal.  It  is  common  in  India,  where 
two  forms  of  it  occur,  in  Arabia,  Africa,  Madeira, 
and  the  Wrest  Indies,  as  also  in  Norway  andlceland. 
[Leprosy.] 

(2)  Arabian  Elephantiasis  ( Elephantiasis  Ara - 
bum),  called  also  Elephant  Leg,  and  locally  in  Cey¬ 
lon  Galle  Leg,  on  the  Indian  peninsula  Cochin  Leg, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  Barbadoes  Leg,  or  sometimes 
Yam  Leg.  It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Musgrave, 
of  a  migratory  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  may  affect  various  organs,  especially  the 
legs.  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  described  it 
about  A.  D.  850.  In  the  East  it  is  common  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  Cochin,  Malabar, 
also  in  Japan,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Abyssinia.  Its 
chief  locality  in  the  western  world  is  Barbadoes, 
where  at  first  it  was  limited  to  the  negroes,  but  in 
1706  began  to  attack  also  the  Creoles.  Its  causes 
are  unknown. 

el-e-phan’-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  elephas  (genit, 
elephant  (is) ,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  <£  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Mammals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Proboscidea  (q.v.).  In 
addition  to  Elephas,  it  contains  the  extinct  genus 
Mastodon,  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
shape  of  the  crown  of  its  teeth.  [Elephant, 
Mastodon.] 

el-e-phan'-tine,  a.  [Lat.  elephantinus ;  Greek  ele- 
phantinos;  Fr.  6l6phantin.]  [Elephant.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elephant ;  resembling  an 
elephant. 

*2.  Made  of  ivory. 

“  Chaste  elephantine  bone.” 

Jones :  Enchanted  Fruit. 

II.  Fig.:  Huge,  immense :  as,  A  person  of  elephan* 
tine  proportions. 

“  Beneath  his  overshadowing  orb  of  hat, 

And  ample  fence  of  elephantine  nose.” 

J.  Philips:  Cerealia. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


elevation 


elephantoid 
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B.  Bom.  Antiq.:  An  epithet  applied  to  certain 
tablets  or  books  in  which  the  transactions  of  the 
senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  &c.,  were  registered, 
so  called  from  being  made  of  ivory 
el-e-phan'-toid,  el-e-phan-tdid -al,  a.  [Greek 
elephantodes= like  an  elephant,  from  elephas  (geuit. 
elephantos)  =  a.n  elephant,  and  eidos= form  ;  Eng.&c. 
surf.  -ah]  Resembling  an  elephant,  elephant-like. 

e-le-phan-to'-pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elephan- 
top(us)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Ver- 
noniace®. 

el-e-phan-to-pus,  s.  [Gr.  elephantopous=ivory- 
footed,  but  now  used  for  “  shapedlike  an  elephant’s 
foot elephas  (genit.  elephantos)=  an  elephant,  and 
pous= foot.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composit®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-tribe  Elephantope®.  About  twelve  species 
are  known.  Elephantopus  scaber  is  a  plant  about  a 
foot  high,  with  heads  of  pale  red  flowers.  It  is 
common  in  India.  The  natives  of  Malabar  use  a 
decoction  of  it  as  a  remedy  in  dysuria. 

1  el-e-phas,  s.  [Lat.  &  Gr.]  [Elephant.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Elephantidce.  The  incisor  teeth  are  two  ; 
they  are  enormously  developed,  and  are  what  are 
popularly  called  tusks.  The  molars  vary  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  ;  they  have  vertical  and  transverse 
lamin®  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  j  aw  trans¬ 
versely  forward ;  the  nose  is  elongated  into  a  trunk, 
the  multifarious  motions  and  operations  of  which, 
from  lifting  a  cannon  to  picking  up  a  pin,  are 
produced,  according  to  Cuvier,  by  the  action  of 
nearly  40,000  muscles ;  mammw  two,  tail  rather 
short,  pencillated  at  the  end ;  five  toes  to  all  the 
feet.  There  are  but  two  living  species  known. 
[Elephant.] 

2.  Palceont.:  The  oldest  stratum  in  which  the 
genus  has  as  yet  been  found  is  the  Siwalik  forma¬ 
tion  of  India,  which  is  Upper  Miocene.  By  the  time 
of  the  Pliocene  they  were  scattered  over  the  world. 
In  Malta  there  were  two  of  pigmy  size— Elephas 
melitensis,  the  Donkey  elephant,  and  E.  Falconeri, 
the  former  four  and  a  half,  the  latter  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  high.  E.  antiquus  abounded  in 
the  Post-pliocene  of  Southern  Europe ;  while  E. 
primigenius,  the  Mammoth,  was  a  northern  and 
even  arctic  form,  being  adapted  to  bear  cold  by  its 
long  shaggy  hair.  [Mammoth.] 

e-let-tar-I-a,  s.  [From  one  of  its  native  names, 
which  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  ela ,  ailum , 
Cheddy,  elachee,  elah,  and  eldorah  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberace®,  akin  to  Amomum, 
except  that  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  filiform  and 
the  anther  naked.  ■  Elettaria  cardamOmum  fur¬ 
nishes  the  small  Cardamoms,  called  also  the  Mala¬ 
bar  Cardamoms,  of  commerce.  E.  major  is  said  to 
produce  the  Ceylon  Cardamoms.  [Cardamom.] 
e-leu-Sl'-ne,  s.  [From  Eleusis  in  Attica.]  [Eletj- 

SINIAN.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Chlore®.  Eleusine 
coracana ,  called  in  the  West  of  India  Natchnee, 
Nagla,  Ragee,  and  Mand,  forms  a  principal  article 
of  diet  among  the  hill  people  of  the  W estern  Ghauts, 
in  India.  It  is  cultivated  also  in  Japan.  E.stricta 
is  also  used  for  food.  In  Demara  a  decoction  of 
E.  indica  is  prescribed  in  infantile  convulsions. 

E-leu-sIn-I-an,  a.  [Gr.  Eleusis,  Eleusin ,  a  city 
in  Attica,  where  were  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  or  Demeter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eleusis :  as, 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Eleusinian-mysteries,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Myth.:  Mysteries  annually  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  September,  at  Eleusis,  in  honor  of 
C  eres.  They  were  of  great  antiquity ,  and  continued 
till  the  invasion  of  Alaric  I.,  in  A.  D.  396. 
E-leu-ther-I-U,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compound.) 

Eleutheria  bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleutheria,  so  named 
from  growing  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It 
yields  Cascarilla  (q.  v.). 

e-leu-ther’-1-g.n,  a.  [Gr.  eleutherios,  from  eleu- 
theros=fvee.]  Delivering,  saving. 

“  Eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  i. 

*e-leu-ther-6-ma'-ni~a,  s.  [Gr.  eleutheros  — 
free,  and  mawia=madness.]  A  madness  for  free¬ 
dom. 

“  Nothing  but  insubordination,  eleutheromania.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*e-leu-ther-6-ma-nI-ac,  a.  [Gr.  eleutheros  = 
free,  and  Eng.  maniac.]  Mad  for  freedom. 

“  Eleuther omani ac  philosophedom  grows  ever  more 
clamorous.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 


e-leu-ther-o-pet'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eleutheros — 
free,  and  petalon—a.  leaf.] 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla) :  Having  the  petals  distinct — 

i.  e.,  in  no  way  cohering  together;  apopetalous, 
polypetalous. 

e-leu-ther-6-phf  l’-lous,  a.  [Greek  eleutheros — 
free,  and  phyllon=& leaf.] 

Bot.  [of  a  perianth ) :  Consisting  of  distinct  por¬ 
tions,  in  no  way  conering  together;  apophyllous, 
polyphyllous. 

e-leu-ther-o-po'-ml,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eleutheros = 
free,  and  poma=  a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  name  given  to  Chondropterygii.  or 
the  first  order  of  Cuvier’s  cartilaginous  fishes,  those 
designated  in  Griffith’s  Cuvier  by  the  circumlocu¬ 
tion  Chondropterygii  with  free  gills.  It  contains  the 
Sturgeons.  [Acipensee.] 
e-leu  ther-o-sep'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eleutheros= 
free,  and  Eng.  sepalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  the  calyx ) :  Having  the  sepals  distinct 
instead  of  cohering ;  aposepalous,  polysepalous. 

e-leu-ther-ur'-us,  s.  [Gr.  eleutheros— tree,  and 
oura— tail.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  Pteropid®,  Frugivorous  Bats. 
Eleutherurus  cegyptiacus  is  sculptured  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 

el’-e-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elevatus,  pa.  par.  of  elevo 
=to  lift  up :  e=out,  up,  and  levo= to  make  light,  to 
lift;  levis  =  light;  Fr.  Clever;  Ital.  elevare;  Sp. 
elevar .] 

*1.  To  make  light  of. 

“Withal  he  forgot  not  to  elevate  as  much  as  he  could 
the  fame  of  the  aforesaid  unhappy  field  fought,  saying 
that  if  all  had  been  true  there  would  have  been  messen¬ 
gers  coming  thick  one  after  another  upon  their  flight  to 
bring  fresh  tidings  thereof.” — P.  Holland:  Surgery,  p. 
1,199. 

2.  To  lift,  to  raise  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
place  or  position. 

“  This  subterranean  heat  or  fire,  which  elevates  the  water 
out  of  the  abyss.”— -Woodward. 

3.  To  raise  or  exalt  in  position,  rank,  or  dignity. 

4.  To  raise,  to  make  higher  or  louder:  as,  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  voice. 

5.  To  raise  with  high  or  great  conceptions ;  to 
refine,  to  improve,  to  raise  in  character  or  senti¬ 
ment. 

“And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state.” 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

6.  To  excite,  to  elate,  to  animate. 

“  A  little  elevated 
With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune.” 

Massinger:  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  make  excited  with  drink ;  to  intoxicate 
slightly. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  elevate  and  lift,  see 
Lift. 

el’-e-vate,  *el  -e-vat,  a.  [Lat.  elevatus,  pa. 
par.  of  elevo.] 

1.  Raised. 

“As  many  degrees  as  thy  pool  is  elevat.” — Chaucer: 
Astrolabe,  p.  32. 

2.  Elevated,  raised,  high. 

“  In  a  region  elevate  and  high.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  i. 
el  -e-vat-ed.pa.  par.  &  a.  [Elevate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lifted  or  raised  up ;  set  on  high  or  above  others ; 
exalted :  as,  an  elevated  position  or  dignity. 

2.  Raised,  made  louder. 

“Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  828. 

3.  Slightly  intoxicated  with  drink ;  excited. 

“  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  elevated,  and  nobody 
heeds  him.” — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  the  wings  of  a  bird,  which 
are  expanded  and  upright. 

elevated-battery,  s.  A  battery  which  has  its 
whole  parapet  elevated  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground ;  to  procure  the  mass  of  earth  re¬ 
quired,  a  ditch  is  usually  dug  directly  in  front  of 
the  parapet. 

elevated-oven,  s.  An  oven  whose  baking- 
chamber  is  situated  above  that  plate  of  the  stove  in 
which  are  the  holes  for  the  pots  and  kettles. 

eleva/ted-railway,  s.  A  railway  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  line  of  rails.  Any  railroad  supported  on  a 
continuous  viaduct  may  be  said  to  be  an  elevated 
railway,  but  the  term  has  lately  received  a  rather 
more  limited  application.  It  is  now  particularly 
applied  to  city  railroads  of  which  the  line  of  rails 
is  so  elevated  as  not  to  materially  infringe  upon  the 
street  area,  such  as  are  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


el'-e-vat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.  [Elevate,  u.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lifting  up,  raising,  or  ex¬ 
alting;  elevation. 

elevating-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  used  in  ele¬ 
vating  hay  or  bales,  where,  after  the  object  has 
been  raised  to  a  given  height, _  the  block  is  re¬ 
quired  to  travel  along  to  a  position  above  where 
the  load  is  to  be  deposited.  The  track-rope  passes 
through  the  case  under  the  locomotive  pulleys. 
The  draft-rope  leading  from  the  hay-fork  to  the 
team  passes  between  the  lower  pulley  and  the  stop. 
The  cord  running  over  the  pulley  in  the  rear  operates 
the  stop  that,  rigidly  connecting  the  draft  to  the 
track-rope  above,  arrests  its  progress  in  either 
direction.  It  is  managed  by  a  depending  check- 
rope,  which  is  grasped  by  a  man  on  the  barn  or 
warehouse  floor.  [Knight.) 

elevating-clutch,  s.  Designed  to  attach  a 
clutch  to  an  elevated  beam  in  a  barn,  as  a  means  of 
suspension  for  the  tackle  of  a  horse  hay-fork,  and 
to  detach  the  clutch  therefrom  when  required.  It 
has  two  arms  attached  to  a  handle  of  any  suitable 
length,  and  arranged  to  engage  the  jaws  of  the 
clutch  to  hold  them  open  until  the  beam  is  grasped, 
or  to  unclose  them  when  required.  (Knight.) 

elevating-screw,  s.  A  screw  beneath  the  breech 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  give  the  elevation  or 
vertical  direction  to  the  piece.  In  field-pieces  it  is 
bedded  in  the  stock  immediately  under  the  base¬ 
ring  of  the  gun,  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  screw. 
The  latter  is  turned  by  four  handles.  In  theodo¬ 
lites  and  other  geodetical  and  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments  a  similar  contrivance  is  used  for  leveling 
the  instrument.  (Knight.) 

el-e-va-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elevatio,  from  elevatus , 
pa.  par.  of  elevo=to  lift  up;  Fr.  6l6vation;  Sp.  ele- 
vacion;  Ital .  elevazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  lifting  up,  or  raising  to  a 
higher  place  or  position. 

“  The  disruption  of  the  strata,  the  elevation  of  some, 
and  depression  of  others,  did  not  fall  out  by  chance,  but 
were  directed  by  a  discerning  principle.” — Woodward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated,  lifted  up,  or  raised. 

3.  The  act  of  raising,  promoting,  or  exalting  to  a 
higher  state,  position,  or  dignity. 

4.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  exalted  to  a  higher 
state,  position,  or  dignity. 

“  One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  which  the  head  and 
heart  of  man  can  be  put  is  great  and  rapid  elevation." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

5.  An  elevated  position  or  ground ;  a  height,  an 
altitude. 

6.  A  position  of  high  honor,  rank,  or  dignity. 

“  Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  us, 
may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  faculties.” — 
Locke. 

7.  The  act  of  raising,  refining,  or  improving  the 
mind,  manners,  character,  style,  &c. 

8.  A  state  of  refinement  or  exaltation  of  the  mind, 
&c.,  by  noble  conceptions. 

“There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man  who 
loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the  leader 
whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  the  love  of 
life.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

9.  Dignity  or  refinement  of  language  or  style. 

“His  style  was  .  .  .  so  far  from  tumid,  that  it  rather 

wanted  a  little  elevation." — Wotton. 

10.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  the  heart  in 
prayer. 

“  All  which  different  elevations  of  spirit  unto  God  are 
contained  in  the  name  of  prayer.” — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture,  Drawing,  <&c. : 

(1)  A  side  or  end  view  of  an  object  or  representa¬ 
tion  on  a  perpendicular  plane. 

(2)  An  end  or  side  view  of  a  building  or  machine 
drawn  according  to  the  actual  width  and  height  of 
its  parts  without  reference  to  perspective. 

2.  Astron.:  The  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  inter¬ 
cepted  between  an  object  and  the  horizon:  the  alti¬ 
tude  or  height  of  any  heavenly  body  with  respect 
to  the  horizon. 

“Some  latitudes  have  no  canicular  days,  as  those  which 
have  more  than  seventy-three  degrees  of  northern  eleva¬ 
tion .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  Dialing:  The  angle  of  the  gnomon  with  its 
base. 

4.  Geol. :  The  upheaval  of  the  land  in  any  region 
or  district  by  an  earthquake  commotion  or  by  other 
agency,  as  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  case  on  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  though  Lord  Selkirk  in  1866  some¬ 
what  modified  previous  views  on  the  subject.  [Ig¬ 
neous.] 

5.  Gunnery :  The  angle  of  the  line  of  fire  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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.  6.  Trig.  Surv. :  The  altitude  or  height  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  or  point  above  the  surface  of  the  earth :  the 
angle  of  elevation  (q.  v.). 

*1.  Astrol. :  A  certain  pre-eminence  of  one  Planet 
above  another ;  or,  a  concurrence  of  Two  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Act,  wherein  one  being  Stronger  is  carried 
above  the  Weaker,  and  does  alter  and  depress  its 
N ature  and  Influence.  (Moxon.) 

IT  (1)  Angle  of  elevation : 

Trig.  Surv.;  The  angle  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  drawn  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  one 
from  the  observer’s  eye  to  the  highest  point  of  an 
object,  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

(2)  Elevation  of  the  Host: 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  The  part  of  the  mass  in 
which  the  celebrant  raises  the  Host  above  his  head 
to  be  adored  by  the  people. 

(3)  Valley  of  elevation : 

Geol. :  A  valley  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
strata  so  as  to  constitute  an  anticlinal,  cracked  or 
fissured  at  the  top  so  as  to  produce  a  ravine  or  nar¬ 
row  valley.  If  excavated  mainly  by  water  or  ice,  it 
is  not  properly  a  valley  of  elevation. 

elevation-crater,  s.  &  a.  A  term  used  chiefly  in 
the  subjoined  compound. 

Elevation-crater  theory :  [Crater.] 

el'-e-vat-or,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elevator ;  Fr.  6l6va- 
teur ;  Ital.  elevatore,  from  Lat.  elevatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
elevo=  to  elevate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  elevates, 
raises,  or  lifts  up. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to  elevate 
a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  machine  for  transferring  grain  by  raising  it 
from  the  car,  a  bin,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship,  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  hopper,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  any  one  of 
a  series  of  spouts  directed  to  a  bin  for  storage  or  to 
the  hold  of  a 
boat,  a  car,  or 
to  a  run  of 
stones.  Eleva¬ 
tors  are  used  in 
flour-m ills  to 
carry  the  wheat 
to  the  upper 
story,  where  it 
is  cleaned  in  the 
smut-mill ;  also 
to  raise  wheat, 
so  cleaned ,  to  a 
bin  wh  e  n  c  e  it 
proceeds  to  the 
stones ;  also  to 
raise  the  meal 
to  the  bolt,  the 
offal  to  the 
bran-duster, &c., 
as  the  case  may 
be.  Elevators  are  also  used  in  many  other  ma¬ 
chines  for  raising  small  objects  or  materials,  such 
as  the  tailings  in  a  thrashing-machine  or  clover- 
huller.  They  are  also  used  in  elevating  bricks, 
mortar,  &c.,  in  building. 

(2)  A  platform  or  cage  in  a  warehouse,  hotel, 
mine,  or  elsewhere,  for  raising  or  lowering  persons, 
goods,  or  material  to  or  from  different  floors  or 
levels.  Elevators  for  carrying  people  from  floor  to 
floor  of  hotels,  business  offices,  public  buildings  and 
flats,  are  much  in  use,  and  are  called  “passenger 
elevators,”  in  distinction  from  “  freight  elevators.” 
[Lift,  s.]  See  Inclined  Elevator. 

3.  Gram-trade :  A  building  specially  constructed 
for  elevating,  storing,  and  loading  grain  into  cars 
or  vessels.  These  structures  are  very  capacious, 
both  as  to  the  capacity  for  handling  and  storing, 
but  the  construction  is  very  simple.  An  elevator- 
leg,  so  called,  reaches  into  the  bin  or  cellar  into 
which  the  contents  of  the  wagons  or  cars  are  dis¬ 
charged.  A  strong  belt,  carrying  a  series  of  buck¬ 
ets,  travels  over  a  drum  at  the  lower  end  and  also 
over  one  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  buckets  tip 
over  and  discharge  into  the  upper  bin.  This  has 
valved  spouts,  which  direct  the  contents  into  either 
one  of  the  deep  bins.  The  floors  of  these  bins  are 
over  the  tracks,  and  valves  in  the  floor  allow  the 
contents  of  the  bins  to  be  discharged  into  cars  or 
canal-boats,  which  are  brought  beneath.  In  un¬ 
loading  from  ships,  the  leg  is  a  pivoted,  adjustable 
piece,  which  is  first  raised  to  obtain  the  necessary 
height,  brought  over  the  hatchway,  and  lowered 
thereinto.  In  practice  the  grain  is  discharged  into 
the  hopper  of  a  weighing-machine  gauged  exactly 
for  one  hundred  bushels  ;  by  pulling  on  a  valve  the 
contents  are  sent  by  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve 
closed,  the  elevating  resumed,  and  so.cn.  Seven 
thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus  weighed. 

4.  Surgical:  An  instrument  employed  in  raising 
portions  of  bone  which  have  been  depressed,  or  for 
raising  and  detaching  the  portion  of  bone  separated 
by  the  crown  of  the  trepan.  The  common  elevator 
is  a  mere  lever,  the  end  of  which  is  somewhat  bent 


and  rough,  in  order  that  it  may  less  readily  slip 
away  from  the  portion  of  bone  to  be  raised.  The 
elevator  of  Louis  has  a  screw  peg  united  to  the 
bridge  by  a  kind  of  pivot.  Pettit’s  elevator  is  a 
straight  lever,  except  at  the  very  point,  where  it  is 
slightly  curved.  The  triploid  elevator  consists  of 
three  branches  united  in  one  common  trunk.  The 
elevator  is  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  trephine 
case.  A  curved  instrument  for  operating  upon  de¬ 
pressed  portions  of  the  skull  was  disinterred  at 
Pompeii,  1819,  by  Dr.  Cavenke  of  St.  Petersburg. 

elevator-bucket,  s.  One  of  the  grain  cups  on 
the  traveling-belt  of  the  elevator, 
el-e-vat-or-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  elevator;  -y.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  lift 
or  raise. 


“  The  elevatory  effect  of  such  dislocating  movements.” 
— Lyell:  Princ.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  As  substantive: 


Surg.:  The  same  as  Elevator,  II.  4. 
e-lev  -en,  *en-lev-en,  *end-lev-ene,  *el-leve, 
*el-ev-ene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  endlufon,  where  the  d 
is  excrescent,  and  en=dn= one ;  also  the  -on  is  a 
dat.  pi.  suff. ;  hence  the  base  is  dn-luf  or  an-lif;  cf. 
Goth,  ain-lif ;  Icel.  ellifu ,  ellefu:  Dut.  elf;  Dan. 
elleve;  Sw.  elfva:  O.  H.  Ger.  einlif;  Ger.  eilf,  elf. 
(Skeat.)  ) 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  with  one  added. 


And  withhelde  hym  half  a  yere  and  elleve  dayes.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  86. 

B.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  ten  with  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  sum  of  eleven  units, 
as  xi.  or  11. 

3.  (Spec.) :  A  term  applied  to  the  Apostles,  after 
the  defection  of  Judas. 

“But  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his 
his  voice.” — Acts  ii.  14. 


II.  C'Hcket:  The  eleven  men  selected  to  play  for 
any  particular  side  or  club  in  a  match. 

Hot.  :  .1  lib  ,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.  So  called 
from  its  rot  “waking  up  and  opening  its  eyes  till 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  day.”  (Prior,  in  Britten  & 
Holland.) 

e-lev-enth,  *endlefte,  *endleve,  *elleventhe, 

a.  & s.  [A.  S.  endlyfta,  endlefta ,  Dan.  ellevte ;  Sw.  & 
Ger.  elfte ;  Dut.  elfde.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  next  in  order  after  the  tenth. 

“In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  returns  to  speak  of  the 
building  of  Babel.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

II.  Mus. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  of  an 
octave  and  a  fourth. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Arith. :  One  of  eleven  equal  parts ;  the  quotient 
of  unity  divided  by  eleven. 

2.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  octave  and  a  fourth ; 
a  compound  fourth.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

elf,  *elfe,  *eive  (pi.  *elven,  *elvene,  elves),  s. 
[A.  S.  celf ;  Dan.  alf;  Icel.  dlfr;  O.  H.  Ger.  alf ;  Sw.& 
Ger.  elf.) 

1.  A  little  sprite,  supposed  to  inhabit  wild  and 
desolate  places,  and  in  various  ways  to  exercise  a 
mysterious  power  over  man  ;  a  fairy,  a  goblin. 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked  person ;  a  devil,  a 
demon,  an  imp. 

3.  A  stupid  person,  an  oaf. 

4.  A  dwarf,  a  diminutive  person  ;  a  pet  name  for  a 
child. 

IT  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  priv¬ 
ileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation ;  and  they 
gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into  their 
power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon  this  ad¬ 
vantageous  distinction.  Many  legends  are  told  of 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  for  their  offspring  the 
prerogatives  of  Christianity. 

elf-arrow,  s.  One  of  the  flint  arrow-heads  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and 
still  in  use  among  some  tribes,  as  the  Esquimaux, 
the  American  Indians,  &c.  They  were  so  called 
from  being  popularly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 

elf-borcs,  s.  A  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood  out  of 
which  a  knot  has  been  dropped  or  been  driven. 

elf-Child,  s.  A  changeling;  a  child  supposed  to 
bo  left  by  fairies  in  exchange  for  one  taken  away  by 
them. 

elf-cup,  s.  The  name  of  small  stones  perforated 
by  friction  at  a  waterfall,  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  elves. 

elf-dart,  s.  The  same  as  Elf-arrow  (q.  v.). 

elf-dock,  s. 

j Sot. :  Inula  helenium. 


elf-fire,  s.  The  ignis  fatuus,  or  Jack  o'  Lantern. 
elf-land,  s.  The  region  of  elves  or  fairies  ;  fairy¬ 
land. 

“  The  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  357. 

elf-lock,  s.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  by  elves; 
twisted  knots  or  locks  of  hair. 

“His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  8. 

*elf-locked,  *elfe-lockt,  a.  Having  elf-locks  or 
tangled  hair. 

elf-mill,  s.  The  sound  made  by  a  worm  in  the 
timber  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
preternatural ;  the  death-watch.  This  is  also  called 
the  Chackie-mill. 
elf-shot,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Elf- arrow  (q.  v.). 

“Elf-shots,  i.  e.,  the  stone  arrow-heads  of  the  old  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this  island,  are  supposed  to  be  weapons  shot 
by  Fairies  at  cattle,  to  which  are  attributed  any  disorders 
they  have.” — Pennant:  Tour  in  Scotland  (1769),  p.  115. 

2.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  elves. 

*elf,  v.  t.  [Elf,  s.]  To  twist  or  entangle  hair  in 
knots  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be 
disentangled. 

*elfe,  s.  [Elf,  s.] 

elfe-quene,  s.  The  queen  of  the  elves  or  fairies, 
elf -In,  a.  &  s.  [For  elf-en,  from  elf,  with  adj. 
suff.  -en,  as  in  gold-en,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  elf ;  elvish. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fairies. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  little  elf ;  a  sprite  ;  a  little  urchin, 
elfin-queen,  s.  The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

elf  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  elf;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  an  elf  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elf. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  caused  by  elves. 

felf  -kin,  s.  [Eng.  elf;  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin)  A 
little  elf. 

elf-wort,  s.  [Eng.  elf,  and  suff.  -wort.) 

Bot.:  Inula  helenium. 

e-ll  -as-lte,  s.  [Named  from  the  Elias  mine* 
Joachimsthal,  where  it  occurs;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.j.J 
Min. :  A  subtranslucent  or  opaque  mineral  occur¬ 
ring  in  shapeless  masses.  Hardness,  3'3-4'5 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  4-5.  There  are  two  varieties;  (1) 
Eliasite  proper :  Of  reddish-brown  color,  hyacinth- 
red  on  the  edges,  streak  yellow  or  orange ;  (2)  Pit- 
tinite :  Color  black,  streak  olive-green.  Both  are 
closely  akin  to  Gremnite  (q.  v.).  The  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Pitchblende  (q.  v.). 

e-li9'-It,  *e-ll9'-lte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  elicitus,  pa. 
par.  of  elicio=  to  draw  out:  e=out,  and  lacio— to 
entice,  to  allure.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  educe. 

“  Divers  particles  of  matter  and  spirits  derived  and 
elicited  from,  the  plant  or  animal.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  76. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  reasoning  and  observation ;  to 
deduce. 

“By  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  observation,  the 
astronomer  has  been  able  out  of  the  ‘mystic  dance’  to 
elicit  their  order  and  their  real  paths.” — Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  bring  to  light  by  inquiry  and 
questioning. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ascertain,  to  find  out,  to  discover, 
to  deduce. 

*e-ll9'-it,  *e-ll9’-Ite,  a.  [Lat.  elicitus,  pa.  par. 
of  elicio.)  Brought  into  act  or  real  existence  ;  open, 
evident. 

“The  schools  dispute  whether,  in  morals,  the  external 
action  superadds  anything  of  good  or  evil  to  the  internal 
elicit  act  of  the  will.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

*e-li9'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  elicit;  -ate.)  To  elicit, 
to  discover,  to  deduce. 

*e-ll9-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  elicitat(e) ;  -ion.)  The 
act  or  process  of  eliciting,  drawing  out,  or  educing. 
e-li9'-i-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Elicit,  u.] 
e-ll9'-it-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Elicit,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  out, 
deducing,  or  ascertaining. 

*e-ll  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elido,  from  e=out,  and  Icedo 
=to  dash,  to  hurt.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  crush,  to  break  in  pieces,  to 
destroy  utterly. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  --  sham.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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ellagic-acid 


tt.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  quash. 

2.  Gram.:  To  cut  off  or  suppress  the  last  syllable 
by  elision. 

*e-lie,  *e-lye,  v.  t.  [Oil,  v.]  To  anoint. 
*el'-i-g$iit,  s.  [Lat.  eligens.  pa.  par.  of  eligo= to 
choose,  to  elect.]  An  elector. 

el-Ig-I-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
eligibilitas,  from  eligibilis = eligible  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or  fit  to  be 
chosen  ;  the  state  of  being  preferable. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  eligible  or  capable 
for  being  chosen  to  any  office  or  position ;  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  legally  qualified  for  any  office. 

el'-Ig-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.  Eligible,  from  Low  Latin 
eligibilis,  from  Lat.  eligo=  to  choose:  e=out,  and 
lego=to  choose ;  Ital.  eligibile.]  [Elect.] 

1.  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  chosen ;  worthy  of  choice, 
preferable. 

2.  Desirable,  suitable. 

3.  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  chosen  to  any  office  or 
position  ;  legally  qualified  or  capable  for  election 
or  appointment.  (Generally  followed  by  for  before 
the  office  or  position.) 

IT  Crabbtbus  discriminates  between  eligible  and 
preferable :  “  Eligible  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  pref¬ 
erable  to  be  preferred,  serve  as  epithets  in  the 
sense  of  choose  and  prefer :  what  is  eligible  is  desir¬ 
able  in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable 
than  another.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situa¬ 
tions  out  of  which  perhaps  there  is  but  ono  prefer¬ 
able.  Of  persons,  however,  we  say  rather  that  they 
are  eligible  to  an  office  than  preferable,"  {Cr abb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

el'-ig-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  eligible;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  eligible  ;  eligibility. 

el'-Ig-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  eligib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
manner  deserving  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  preferred ; 
suitably,  desirably. 

*e-ll  ke,  a.  [Alike.]  Like,  similar. 
*el'-I-mate,  v.  i.  [Ijat.  ehmo .  e-—  out,  fully,  and 
itma=a  file.]  To  polish,  to  render  smooth. 

e-lim'-I-nant,  s.  [Lat.  eliminans,  pr.  par.  of 
elimino.)  [Eliminate.] 

1.  Math. :  The  result  of  eliminating  n  variables 
between  n  homogeneous  equations  of  any  degree. 
Called  also  Resultant  (q.  v.). 

2.  -Med.:  A  remedy  that  causes  absorption,  or  en¬ 
ables  the  system  to  throw  off  deleterious  matter ; 
e.  g.,  the  iodides. 

e-lim'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eliminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elimino— to  put  out  from  the  threshold,  to  publish : 
e=out,  and  limen  (genit.  liminis)=a  threshold;  Fr. 
6liminer.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  thrust,  put,  or  cast  forth  out  of  doors. 
{Blount.) 

(2)  To  pass  over  the  threshold ;  to  pass  beyond. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  set  free  from  confinement,  to  set  at  large, 
to  discharge. 

“Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  590,  591. 
(2)  To  discharge,  to  throw  off,  to  vent. 

*(3)  To  publish  abroad.  {Blount.) 

(1)  To  get  rid  of ;  to  clear  away. 

“  To  discharge  and  eliminate  the  errors  that  have  been 
gathering  and  accumulating.” — Lowth:  Isaiah  (Prelim. 
Disc.). 

(5)  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or  consideration ; 
to  set  aside,  to  pass  over. 

*(6)  To  obtain  by  eliminating ;  to  elicit,  to  deduce, 
to  educe,  to  infer. 

“Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  accept  after  they 
have  been  painfully  eliminated,  by  others.” — O.  W.  Holmes. 

II.  Algebra: 

1.  To  cause  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  disappear 
from  an  equation ;  to  remove  a  quantity  or  quanti¬ 
ties  from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  To  combine  several  equations  containing  sev¬ 
eral  unknown  quantities,  so  as  to  deduce  therefrom 
a  less  number  of  equations  containing  a  less  num¬ 
ber  of  unknown  quantities. 

e-lim-I-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  Elimination,  from  Lat. 
eliminatus,  pa.  par.  of  elimino .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  expelling  or  thrusting  out  of 
doors ;  expulsion,  ejection. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  expelling  or  throwing 
off ;  the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting,  as  by  the 
pores. 

(2)  The  act  of  leaving  out  of  an  argument  or  con¬ 
sideration  ;  a  passing  over  or  by  as  of  no  account ;  a 
setting  aside  as  unimportant. 

(3)  The  act  of  eliciting,  deducing,  or  inferring. 


II.  Algebra:  , 

1.  Causing  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  disappear 
from  an  equation  ;  removing  a  quantity  or  quanti¬ 
ties  from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  The  operation  of  combining  several  equations 
containing  several  unknown  quantities,  so  as  to 
deduce  therefrom  a  less  number  of  equations,  con¬ 
taining  a  less  number  of  unknown  quantities. 

*e-lln-guate  (gu  as  gw),  v.  t.  [Lat.  elinguatus, 
pa.  par.  of  elinguo=to  deprive  of  the  tongue:  e— 
out,  and  lingua— the  tongue.]  To  deprive  of  the 
tongue.  It  was  an  old  punishment  in  English  law. 

e-lln-gua'-tion  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [English  elin- 
guatie) ;  -ion.)  The  act  of  punishment  by  cutting 
out  the  tongue. 

*e-lln  -guld  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  elinguis:  e= 
out,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue.]  Not  having  the 
power  of  speech ;  tongue-tied. 

e-liq’ua-ment  (liqua  as  lik’-wa),  s.  [Latin 
eliquamen,  from  eliquo  =  to  strain  or  drain.]  A 
liquid  expressed  from  fat  or  fat  fish  by  pressure. 

e-ll-qua’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eliquatio ,  from  eliquo— 
to  liquefy,  strain  out:  e=out,  and  liquo— to  make 
liquid,  to  melt.] 

Chem. :  An  operation  by  which  a  more  fusible 
substance  is  separated  from  another  which  is  less 
fusible — namely,  by  the  application  of  a  degree  of 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  former  but  not  the  latter. 
Thus,  argentiferous  copper  is  melted  with  lead,  and 
the  alloy  is  cast  into  discs,  which  are  subjected  to 
a  gradually  increasing  heat ;  the  silver  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  lead  melts,  while  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
copper  remains  in  the  solid  state.  {Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

e-li  -sion,  s.  [Lat .  elisio,  from  elisus,  pa.  par.  of 
elido— to  strike  out:  e=out,  and  lcedo= to  dash;  Fr. 
Elision;  Sp.  elision;  Ital.  elisione.]  [Elide.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Division,  separation.  In  the  same  sense 
as  II. 

“  Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision, 

By  modern  poets  called  elision.” 

Swift:  Dean’s  Answer  to  Sheridan. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cutting  apart  or  asunder ;  a  division  or 
separation  of  parts. 

“  To  make  some  adumbration  of  that  we  mean,  the  inte» 
rior  is  rather  an  impulsion  or  concussion  of  the  air,  than 
an  elision  or  section  of  the  same.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 
(cent,  ii),  §  187. 

II.  Gram. :  The  cutting  off  or  suppressing  of  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm  ;  as,  th’  attempt. 

e-li  -sor,  s.  [Fr.  4liseur=a  chooser,  from  £liser= 
to  choose.] 

Law :  One  of  two  persons  appointed  by  the  court 
to  return  a  jury,  when,  from  the  sheriff’s  being  in¬ 
terested  in  a  suit,  he  is  himself  disabled  from  so 
doing. 

“If  the  sheriff  be  not  an  indifferent  person,  as  if  he  be 
a  party  to  the  suit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or  affinity 
to  either  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trusted  to  return  the 
jury,  but  the  precept  is  directed  to  the  coroners,  who  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  are  the  substitutes  of  the 
heriff,  to  execute  process  when  he  is  deemed  an  improper 
erson.  If  any  exception  lies  to  the  coroners,  the  precept 
shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  persons 
of  the  county  named  by  the  court,  and  sworn.  And  these 
two,  who  are  called  elisors,  or  electors,  shall  indifferently 
name  the  jury,  and  the  return  is  final;  no  challenge  being 
allowed  to  their  array.” — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  13. 

e-li'te,  *e-lyte,  s.  [O.  Fr.] 

*1.  A  choice. 

2.  A  choice  or  select  body  or  number;  the  pick, 
the  best  part;  as,  the  4lite  of  society. 

*e-lix’,  v.t.  [Latin  elixo  =  to  boil  thoroughly.] 
[Elixate.]  To  extract,  to  elixate. 

*e-lix  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of  elixo— 
to  boil  thoroughly,  from  eh>ws=sodden :  e=out, 
fully,  and  lix— lye  or  ashes.]  To  boil,  to  seethe,  to 
extract  by  boiling. 

*e-llx-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of  elixo.) 
[Elixate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  or  stewing  any¬ 
thing. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

e-lix'-ir,  *e-lex-ir,  s.  [Arab,  el  iks4r= the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

“A,  nay,  let  be,  the  philosopher’s  ston, 

Elexir  cleped,  we  seken  fast  eche  on  ; 

For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,330-2. 

2.  The  quintessence  or  refined  extract  of  anything, 

3.  Any  cordial  or  invigorating  substance  oi 
essence. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 


II.  Technically . 

*1.  Alchemy: 

(1)  The  liquor  with  which  alchemists  hoped  to 
transmute  metals. 

(2)  A  potion  or  draught  for  prolonging  life 

2.  Medical: 

*(1)  A  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 

(2)  A  compound  tincture  or  medicine  composed  of 
various  substances,  held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in 
some  form. 

If  Elixir  of  love : 

(1)  Or d.  Lang. :  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  described  under  (2).  It  is  made  in  Amboyna. 

(2)  Bot. :  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  a  fine  or¬ 
chid  from  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  seems 
to  be  deleterious,  if  not  even  absolutely  poisonous, 
as  many  of  the  orchids  are. 

*e-lix-Iv-i-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  e=ea;=out,  fully,  and 
Eng.  lixiviate  (q.  v.).]  To  lixiviate  or  refine 
thoroughly. 

*e-lix-Iv-i-a -tion,  s.  [Pref.  e=ex=oat,  fully, 
and  Eng.  lixiviation  (q.  v.).  J  A  complete  or  thorough 
process  of  lixiviation. 

E-lIz-a-beth-an,  a.  [Eng.  proper  name  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  adj.  suff.  -aw.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  her  time. 

Elizabethan-architecture,  s.  That  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  England  at  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  followed  immediately 
on  the  Tudor  style.  It  is  a  mixed  style,  combining 
debased  forms  of  the  Gothic  and  Italian  styles.  It 
is  also  sometimes  known  as  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance. 

elk,  s.  [Icel.  elgr;  Sw.  elg;  O.  H.  Ger .elaho;  M. 
H.  Ger.  elch;  Lat.  alces;  Gr.  alke;  Sansc.  rishya= 
a  kind  of  antelope.] 

1.  Zobl. :  The  Moose  or  Moose  Deer,  the  Cervus 
alces  of  Linneeus,  now  called  Alces  palmatus,  one  of 
the  family  Cervidse.  It  is  a  clumsily  proportioned 
animal  with  very  large  broad  antlers,  with  points 
along  their  outer  edges,  a  long  narrow  head,  small 
eyes,  long  hairy  ears,  a  large  mane,  the  throat  with 
long  hair,  a  rounded  body,  long  legs,  and  a  short 
tail.  It  is  found  in  this  country  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  It  is  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  prized  for  the  table,  while  the  skin 
may  be  tanned  into  good  leather. 

2.  Palceont.:  It  has  been  found  in  the  peat  bogs 
of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  (England)  and  Scot¬ 
land.  A  specimen  has  been  found  at  Walthamstow, 
near  London,  where  it  was  associated  with  the 
goat,  Celtic  shorthorn,  and  the  reindeer. 

T[  Irish  elk: 

Palceont.:  Megaceros  hibernicus  {Owen),  a  fossil 
species  of  Cervidse  having  enormous  antlers  ;  found 
in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  in  the  brick-earths  of 
Ilford,  &c.,  in  Essex,  and  in  other  places.  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  ranks  it  as  one  of  the  early  Pleisto¬ 
cene  Mammalia  of  Britain,  and  considers  that  it 
continued  to  exist  nearly  to  the  historic  period, 
being  contemporary  with  palaeolithic  and  with 
neolithic  man. 

Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of,  s. 

A  convivial,  charitable  and  benevolent  organization 
founded  by  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
in  New  York  city  in  1868,  but  now  admitting  to 
membership  men  in  other  professions  and  occu¬ 
pations.  Though  not  a  beneficial  order,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  expends  more  in  unostentatious  charity 
than  any  other  organization  in  the  world.  Its 
membership  numbers  over  130,000. 

elk-nut,  s. 

Bot,.:  A  North  American  cinchonaceous  plant. 
Hamiltonia  oleifera ,  the  oil  nut,  of  which  elk-nut 
may  perhaps  be  a  corruption. 

ell,  *elle,  *elne,  s.  [A.  S.  eln  —  a  cubit,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  elle= an  ell;  Icel.  alni;  Sw.  aln;  Dan. 
alen=  an  ell;  Goth.  aleina=a  cubit;  O.  H,  Ger. 
elina;  M.  H.  Ger.  elne :  Ger.  elle_= an  ell;  Lat.  ulna 
=  (1)  an  elbow,  (2)  a  cubit;  Gr.  dlene=an  elbow.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  measure  of  length  varying  indifferent 
countries.  The  English  ell  is==45  in. ;  the  Scotch= 
37'2  in. ;  the  Flemish=27  in. ;  and  the  French=54  in. 
It  is  used  for  measuring  cloth. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  proverbially  to  express  a  long 
measure. 

el-lag'-lC,  a.  [Fr.  ellagique,  pertaining  to  galls. 
A  word  formed  by  Braconnot,  from  Fr.  galle= gall, 
reversed,  and  suff.  -ique= Gr.  ikos-Lat.=-icus— 
Eng.  -ic.  ( Sayce .)  ] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  galls  or  to  gallic  acid. 

ellagic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CuHgOg.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  oxid¬ 
izing  agents,  as  arsenic  acid,  iodine,  and  water,  &c., 
on  gallic  acid.  It  is  also  contained  in  bezoar  stones, 
which  are  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Ellagic-acid  forms  a 
crystalline  compound  with  one  molecule  of  water ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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el'-la-glte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ellag(ic)  (q.  v.) ;  -ite 
(Mm.)  (a.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Scolecite  (q.  v.).  It  is  found 
in  yellowish  or  brownish  crystalline  masses,  pearly 
on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

el-leb-or-in,  s.  [Fr.  ellibore ,  from  Lat.  helle- 
borus= hellebore  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -in  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

.  Chem. :  A  resin  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste,  found 
m  Winter  Hellebore  [Helleborus  hiemalis). 

tel  -ler,  s.  [Eldee.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  alder,  Alnus  glutinosa;  (2)  The 
‘alder,  Sambucus  nigra. 

el-ling,  a.  [A.  S.  ellende.  elelcende  =  foreign, 
strange.]  [Elenge.]  Lonely,  melancholy,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  friends. 


*el-linge-ness,  *el-ling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ellinge; 
-ness.]  Loneliness,  melancholy,  dullness,  cheerless¬ 
ness. 


“  This  shall  be  to  advertise  you  of  the  great  ellingness 
that  I  find  here  since  your  departing.” — Henry  VIII.  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  Lett.,  p.  29. 

el-llp'se,  s.  [Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr.  &  Port,  ellipse;  Sw. 
ellips ;  Sp.  elipse;  Ital.  ellisse;  Lat.  ellipsis;  Gr. 
elleipsis= a  leaving  behind,  leaving  out,  ellipse  (of 
a  word) ,  deficiency,  failure  .  .  .  the  conic  sec¬ 
tion  called  an  ellipse  because  the  base  forms,  with 
the  base  of  the  cone,  a  less  angle  than  that  of  the 
parabola.] 

1.  Geom.  ( Conic  Sections ) :  A  plane  curve  of  such 
a  form  that  if  from  any  point  in  it  two  straight 
lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  fixed  points,  the  sum  of 
these  straight  lines  will  always  be  the  same.  These 
two  fixed  points 
are  called  the 
foci.  In  the  El¬ 
lipse  A  b  c  D,  E 
and  f  are  the 
foci.  If  a  straight 
line  (e  q.f)  be 
drawn  joining 
the  foci,  and  be 
then  bisected, 
the  point  of  bi¬ 
section  is  called 
the  center.  The 
distance  from  the 
center  to  either 
focus  (e  Q  or  Q  f) 
is  called  the  ec¬ 
centricity.  The 
straight  line  (G  Q  H),  drawn  through  the  center  and 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  the 
diameter.  Its  vertices  are  G  and  h.  The  diameter 
A  c,  which  passes  through  the  foci,  i£  called  the 
axis  major  or  major  axis;  the  points  in  which  it 
meets  the  curve  (a  and  c),  the  principal  vertices. 
The  diameter  (b  d)  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
axis,  is  called  the  axis  minor,  or  minor  axis.  [See 
also  Abscissa,  Axis,  Latus  Rectum,  Normal,  and 
Subnormal,  Parameter,  and  Tangent.]  Practically, 
a  tolerably  accurate  ellipse  may  be  drawn  on  paper 
by  sticking  two  pins  in  it  to  represent  the  foci,  put¬ 
ting  over  these  a  bit  of  thread  knotted  together  at 
the  ends,  inserting  a  pencil  in  the  loop,  and  pulling 
the  sheet  tight  as  the  figure  is  described.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ellipse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  being  in 
one  of  the  foci — a  fact  which  Kepler  was  the  first  to 
discover. 


Ellipse. 


el-llp’-sls,  s.  [Gr.  elleipsis.)  [Ellipse.] 

1.  Gram,.:  An  omission;  a  figure  by  which  one  or 
more  words  are  omitted,  which  the  hearer  or  reader 
can  supply. 

2.  Print. :  Marks  denoting  an  omission  of  one  or 

more  words  or  letters :  as - ,  or  ,  .  .  ,  or  *  *  *  , 

as  k — <7,  for  king,  &c. 

*3.  Geom. :  An  ellipse. 

el-lips'-o-graph,  el-llp-to-graph,  s.  [Gr. 
elleipsis= an  ellipse,  &nd  grapho~to  write,  to  draw.] 
An  instrument  for  describing  ellipses.  The  pins  of 
the  beam  traverse  in  the  slots  of  the  trammel,  each 
occupying  its  own  slot,  and  the  pencil  at  the  end, 
as  the  beam  revolves,  is  guided  in  an  elliptical  path. 
[Teammel.] 

el-lip '-sdid,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  elleipsis= an  ellipse,  and 
eidos=form.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  axis.  The  earth,  generally 
said  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  has  been  designated 
also  an  oblate  ellipsoid. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  figure  described 
under  A. 

el-lip-sdid  -3.1,  a.  [Eng.  ellipsoid;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Ellipsoid,  a.  (q.  v.) 

el-lip  -tlc,  *el-lip  -tick,  el-lip  -tic-al,  a.  [Fr. 
elliptique,  from  Gr.  elleiptikos .]  Having  the  form 
of  an  ellipse. 


elliptic-chuck,  s. 

Turnery :  A  chuck  invented  by  Abraham  Sharp, 
for  oval  or  elliptic  turning.  [Chuck.] 
elliptic-compasses,  s.pl.  Compasses  or  other 
instruments  for  describing  not  a  circle  but  an 
ellipse.  The  simple  device  of  two  pins  and  a  thread, 
mentioned  under  ellipse,  is  the  simplest  form  of 
elliptic  compasses.  A  slightly  more  complex  one  is 
made  by  constructing  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  causing  two  pins  attached  to  a 
ruler  to  travel  in  the  grooves.  If,  then,  a  pencil  be 
attached  to  the  ruler  it  will,  when  the  latter  is  put 
in  motion,  trace  out  an  ellipse. 

elliptic-functions,  j.  pi. 

Integral  Calculus :  A  class  of  integrals  represent¬ 
ing  the  expression  for  the  arc  of  an  ellipse. 

elliptic-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot.,  die.:  Between  lanceolate  and  elliptic,  but 
tending  more  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

elliptic-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  with  the  angles  rounded  off.  The  same  as 
Oval-leaf  (q.  v.). 
elliptic-polarization,  s. 

Optics:  Polarization  which  causes  the  particles 
of  a  substance  to  describe  ellipses  around  their 
positions  of  rest,  the  planes  of  the  ellipses  being 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  their 
axes  equal  and  parallel.  It  arises  when  plane  po¬ 
larized  light  suffers  reflection,  as  when  it  is  reflected 
from  some  metals, 
elliptic-spring,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  spring  formed  of  a  number  of  bent 
plates  in  two  sets,  curved  apart  in  the  middle  and 
united  at  the  ends.  The  pressure  is  brought  upon 
the  middle  and  tends  to  collapse  them. 

elliptical-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  having  two  foci  and  an  elliptical 
contour.  The  arches  of  London  Bridge  are  the 
finest  elliptical  arches  in  the  world ;  the  middle  one 
has  152  feet  span. 

elliptical-gearing,  s.  [Elliptical-wheel.  1 
elliptical-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  where  a 
rotary  motion  of  varying  speed  is  determined  by 
the  relation  between  the  lengths  of  the  major  and 
minor  axes  of  the  ellipses, 
el-lip  -ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elliptical ;  -ly.) 
Gram. :  In  an  elliptic  manner,  so  as  to  constitute 
an  ellipsis. 

“‘Looked,  upon  is  dull’  [is]  elliptically  expressed  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  as.  The  sentence,  if  drawn  out  at 
length,  would  be,  ‘looked  upon  as  being  as  dull  as.’”— 
Hurd:  On  Addison,  vi.  179. 

IT  Elliptical  polarized  light:  [Elliptic-polaki- 
ZATION.J 

el-lip-tlg-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ellipticiti.)  The  extent 
to  which  any  particular  ellipse  differs  from  a  circle ; 
in  other  words,  the  relative  lengths  of  its  two  axes  ; 
the  amount  of  compression  of  an  ellipse,  whether  at 
the  equator  or  the  poles.  (Airy.) 
el-lip  -t6-graph,  s.  [Ellipsogeaph.] 
elm,  *elme,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  elm;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
olm;  Icel.  dlmr;  Dan.  aim,  celm;  Sw  .aim;  *Ger. 
elme,  ulme  ;  Lat.  ulmus .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  botanical  genus,  Ulmus. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Either  the  Common  Elm  or  theWych  Elm. 
Their  wood  is  soft,  tough,  and  coarse.  It  is  used 
for  water-pipes  placed  beneath  the  ground,  and 
frequently  for  coffins.  A  substance  called  Ulmin 
exudes  from  the  elms,  but  is  not  confined  to  them. 

(2)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ulmus.  About 
thirteen  are  known.  The  most  common  are  the 
English  elm  ( Ulmus  campestris),  the  American  or 
white  elm  ( Ulmus  Americana) ,  and  the  slippery  or 
red  elm  (U.  fulva). 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  elm,  or  in  any  way  pertain¬ 
ing  to  it. 

][  (1)  American  elm:  Ulmus  Americana.  It  is 
found  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina. 

2)  Broad-leaved  elm : 

a)  Ulmus  latifolia  (Gerard),  now  called  U.  mon- 
tana. 

(b)  Tilia  parvifolia.  This  has  no  real  affinity  to 
the  Elms.  (Colloq.  Eng.)  (Britten  dk  Holland.) 

(3)  Common  elm:  Ulmus  campestris.  A  large  tree 
with  a  rugged  bark  found  in  woods  and  ascending 
in  some  cases  to  1,000  feet  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Its  native  regions  are  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Siberia.  Its  inner  bark 
is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  demulcent,  and 
diuretic.  It  has  been  used,  though  with  little  effect, 
in  skin  diseases. 

(4)  English  elm:  The  same  as  Common  elm 
(q.  v.). 


i(5)  Mountain  elm:  [  Wychelm .] 

(6)  Scotch  elm :  [  Wych  elm.\ 

(7)  Spanish  elm:  A  West  Indian  tree,  Cordia 
geracanthus,  with  no  real  affinity  to  the  elm.  It 
furnishes  good  timber. 

(8)  Wych,  Witch,  Scotch,  or  Mountain  elm: 
Ulmus  montana,  a  large  tree  with  larger  leaves 
than  those  of  No.  2,  wild  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  besides  being  naturalized  in  other 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  Yorkshire  mountains  it 
ascends  1,300  feet.  It  is  native  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Siberia.  ( J.  D.  Hooker ,, Ac.) 

(9)  Yoke  elm  (Gerard).  Carpinus  betulus,  the 
hornbeam.  According  to  Gerard,  yokes  were  for¬ 
merly  made  of  the  wood.  (Britten  dk  Holland.) 

elm-galls,  s.pl.  Galls  on  the  different  species 
of  elm,  brought  on  by  the  puncture  of  Aphis  ulmi. 
(Curtis.) 

fel'-men,  a.  [Eng.  elm;  suff.  -en.)  Of  elm,  or 
pertaining  to  it. 

el’-mi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elm(is),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  small  family  of  aquatic  beetles,  now 
more  commonly  called  Parnidse. 

el  -mis,  s.  [Gr.  helmins= a  worm  (?).] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Elmidee.  It  consists 
of  small  beetles  generally  found  adhering  to  the 
under  side  of  stones  lying  in  running  water. 

El  -mo,  *Er-mo,  s.  [Ital.,  corrupted  from  St. 
Erasmus,  Bishop  of  Formiae,  a  town  of  ancient 
Italy,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  in 
A.  D.303.  He  is  invoked  by  Italian  sailors  during 
storms.]  (For  definition,  see  etymology.) 

“  What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland’s  shore, 

How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 

Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 

Of  Erick’s  cap  and  Elmo’s  light.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  1L 

Elmo's  fire,  Elmo’s  light,  St.  Elmo’s  fire,  s. 

A  fire  or  light,  probably  of  electric  origin,  which  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  settles  on  the  tops 
of  masts,  the  extremities  of  yards,  on  the  rigging, 
&c.,  in  ships  navigating  the  Mediterranean.  When 
two  were  visible  at  the  same  time,  the  ancients 
called  them  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  also  called 
Corposant  (q.  v.). 

elm -f,  a.  [Eng.  elm;  - y .]  Abounding  with 
elms. 

“  The  simple  spire  and  elmy  grange.” 

T.  Warton:  Ode,  xi. 

*el-norne,  s.  [A.  S.  ellarn.  (Somner.)\  The 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigra  (q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*e-lo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out,  away,  and  locatio 
=  a  placing;  loco= to  place;  locus=a  place.] 

1.  A  placing  away,  a  removal  from  home. 

“When  the  child  either  by  general  permission,  or 

former  elocution,  shall  be  out  of  the  parent’s  disposing.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

2.  A  departure  from  usual  method ;  an  ecstasy. 

“  In  all  poesy  (if  it  be  good  and  worthy)  there  must  be 
not  only  an  incitation,  and  commotion,  but  also  an  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  emotion  of  the  mind.” — Fotherby:  Atheomastix, 
p.  30. 

e-loc'-y-lar,  a.  [Lat.  e=out,  without,  and  locu¬ 
lus— a.  cell,  a  compartment.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  cell ;  not  divided  by  parti¬ 
tions. 

el-o-cu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elocutio,  from  elocutus, 
pa.  par.  of  eloquor=to  speak  out:  e=out,  and 
loquor = to  speak ;  Fr.  Elocution;  Sp.  elocucion ;  Ital. 
elocuzione .] 

*1.  The  power  of  speaking ;  speech,  articulation. 

“  Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  essay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  748,  749. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public,  so  as  to  render 
the  discourse  most  effective  and  impressive  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  gestures,  and  modes  of  utterance 
or  delivery  ;  the  style  or  manner  of  delivering  a  dis¬ 
course  in  public. 

“  Fitch,  formed  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 
That  Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves.” 

Swift:  Upon  Himself. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  or  diction  ;  the  choice 
of  appropriate  words  or  language  in  speaking. 

“Elocution  is  applying  of  apt  wordes  and  sentences  to 
the  matter.” — Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetor ique,  p.  6. 

4.  The  power  or  art  of  clothing  thought  in  appro¬ 
priate  and  elegant  written  language. 

“  The  third  happiness  of  this  poet’s  imagination  is  elo¬ 
cution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  or  adorning  that  thought  so 
found,  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant,  and  sounding 
words.” — Dry  den. 

5.  Eloquence,  eloquent  language. 

“When  graceful  in  the  senate  Godfrey  rose, 

And  deep  the  stream  of  elocution  flows.” 

Brooke:  Tasso;  Jerusalem  Delivered,  L. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 

-cia'n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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else 


II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  elocution , 
eloquence,  oratory,  and  rhetoric :  “  The  elocution  con¬ 
sists  in  the  manner  of  delivery  ;  the  eloquence  in  the 
matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ  elocution  in 
repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  employ  elo¬ 
quence  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Elocution  is  requisite  for  an  actor ;  eloquence  for 
a  speaker.  Eloquence  lies  in  the  person,  it  is  a 
natural  gift ;  oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression, 
it  is  an  acquired  art.  Rhetoric  is  properly  the 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the  practice. 
But  rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  the  im¬ 
proper  sense  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientific 
speaking.  Eloquence  speaks  one’s  own  feelings ;  it 
comes  from  the  heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart ; 
oratory  is  an  imitative  art,  it  describes  what  is  felt 
by  another.  Rhetoricis  the  affectation  of  oratory. 
An  afflicted  parent  who  pleads  for  the  restoration 
of  her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her  will  exert 
her  eloquence;  a  counselor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory ;  vulgar 
partisans  are  full  of  rhetoric.  Eloquence  often  con¬ 
sists  in  a  look  or  an  action ;  oratory  must  always  be 
accompanied  with  verbosity.  There  is  a  dumb  elo¬ 
quence  which  is  not  denied  even  to  the  brutes,  and 
which  speaks  more  than  all  the  studied  graces  of 
speech  and  action  employed  by  the  orator.  Be¬ 
tween  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same  dis¬ 
tinction  as  between  nature  and  art:  the  former 
can  never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it 
always  speaks  truth:  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve 
the  purposes  of  falsehood  as  of  truth.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Sy non.) 

el-o-cu -tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  elocution;  -ary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution. 

el-o-cu  -tion-l§t,  s.  [Eng.  elocution;  - ist .] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  elocution. 

2.  A  teacher  of  elocution  ;  a  writer  on  elocution. 

♦el-6-cu-tive,  a.  [Lat.  elocut{us),  pa.  par.  of 

eloquor ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ive.]  Having  the  power  of 
eloquent  expression  or  language ;  eloquent,  elocu¬ 
tionary. 

e-16  -de-a  (pi.  e-lo'-de-as),  s.  [Gr.  helodes  = 
marshy,  fenny,  the  habitat  of  these  plants  being  in 
such  places.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  Hypericacese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Elodese.  In  .this  country  a  stomachic 
tincture  is  prepared 'from  Elodea  virginica.  The 
Hypericum  elodes  is  by  some  referred  to  this  genus. 

2.  PI. :  A  tribe  of  Hypericacese  (Tutsans)  in  which 
the  glands  alternate  with  the  bundles  of  stamens. 
( Bindley .) 

*e-16’-di-ans>,s.pL  [Gr.  he  lodes  [Elodea]  ;  Eng., 
&c.,  pi.  suff.  -ians.] 

Zobl. :  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Chelonia,  com¬ 
prehending  the  Marsh  Tortoises.  They  were  divided 
into  two  sub-families,  Cryptodere  Elodians  and 
Pleurodere  Elodians.  The  former  now  constitute 
the  family  Chelydidae,  and  the  latter  Emydidse 
(q.  v.). 

*e-lo  ge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium  =  a  word,  a 
short  inscription;  Gr.  ellogion,  from  logos=a  dis: 
course,  a  word.]  A  funeral  oration  or  panegyric 
pronounced  in  public  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
some  illustrious  person  lately  deceased. 

el-6-gist,  s.  [Fr.  Elogiste.]  One  who  delivers 
or  pronounces  an  eloge  or  panegyric  over  the  dead. 

“She  did  not  want  a  passionate  elogist,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  preacher.” — Wotton:  Rem.,  p.  366. 

el'-o-gy,  *el-og'-i-um,  *el'-6-gIe,  s.  [Latin 
elogium. ]  [Eloge.]  A  panegyric,  praise,  eulogy. 

“I  referre  such  scoffers  to  the  elogie  Alcibiades  gave  of 
his  master.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

E-lo'-him,  s.  [Heb.  Elohim,  pi.  of  Eloach=Qod ; 
cognate  with  Syriac  Ilo,  Eloho,  and  with  Arabic 
Allah.] 

Hebrew  Theol. :  The  ordinary  name  of  God  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  rare  in  the  singular,  but 
occurs  in  the  plural  more  than  2,000  times.  There 
is,  however,  the  grammatical  anomaly  that  this 
plural  stands  as  the  nominative  to  a  singular  verb. 
This  lias  been  held  to  imply  that  in  the  Divine 
nature  there  is  a  certain  plurality  and  a  certain 
unity.  The  plural  has  been  called  also  the  plural 
of  majesty  (q.  v.).  It  is  generally  used  of  the  true 
God,  but  Jehovah  is  deemed  by  far  the  more  sacred 
name.  Unlike  Jehovah,  Elohim  may  be  applied  to 
false  gods  (Exod.  xix.  20,  xxxii.  31 ;  Jer.  ii.  11,  &c.), 
to  spirits  or  supernatural  beings  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  13), 
and  even  to  kings,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who  are 
held  to  be  vicegerents  of  God  (Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8; 
Psalm  lxxxii.  1).  El  is  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  Elohim,  though  Gesenius  and  others  have 
deemed  it  the  earlier  and  primary  word.  [El.] 

6-16-hist,  s.  [Heb.  Elohim,  a  plural  of  excel- 
lence=God,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ist.] 

Biblical  Criticism :  A  biblical  writer,  hypothetic- 
ally  assumed  to  have  penned  part  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  who  habitually,  if  not  even  exclusively,  used 
the  Hebrew  name  Elohim  for  God.  A  Belgian  or 


French  physician  called  John  Astruc  (A.  D.  1684- 
1766),  first  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  given  to 
the  Divinity  is  Elohim,  while  in  other  portions  it 
is  Jehovah,  and  attributed  these  two  parts  to  dif¬ 
ferent  -writers.  His  view  has  been  universally 
accepted  by  critics  of  the  rationalistic  school,  and 
by  an  increasing  number  of  theologians  holding 
what  are  deemed  orthodox  views.  Others,  notably 
Hengstenberg,  have  strongly  controverted  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  different 
writers.  Those  who  agree  with  Astruc  and  his 
school  call  the  one  hypothetical  author  the  Elo- 
hist;  and  the  other,  the  Jehovist.  [Genesis,  Exo¬ 
dus,  Pentateuch.] 

“To  imitate  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohist." — Colenso: 
On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  127. 

fil-O-hist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Elohist;  - ic .] 

Biblical  Criticism:  Pertaining  to  the  hypothetical 
Elohist,  or  to  the  part  of  the  sacred  compositions 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author, 
having  used  Elohim  as  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

“The  age  of  the  Elohistic  matter  in  Genesis  and  Exo¬ 
dus.” — Colenso:  On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  116. 

e-ldin',  *e-ldi'ne,  *e-loi  gne  (gr  silent),  v.  t. 
[Fr.  6loigner,  from  Lat.  elonqo= to  remove  far  off ; 
Fr.  loin;  Lat.  lonqus= long,  far.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  remove,  to  separate,  to  put  at 
a  distance. 

“They  shulde  eloigne  or  absent  themselfe  from  their 
domesticall  affayres.” — Nicolls:  Thucydides,  p.  45. 

2.  Law:  To  remove  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

“After  judgment  in  the  action  brought  by  the  replevi¬ 
sor,  the  writ  of  execution  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  goods 
is  the  writ  de  retorno  habendo:  and,  if  the  distress  be 
eloigned,  the  defendant  shall  have  a  capias  in  withernam; 
but  on  the  plaintiff’s  tendering  the  damages,  the  process 
in  withernam  shall  be  stayed.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

e-ldin'-ate,  *e-ldign-ate  {g  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
eloin,  eloigne;  -ate.]  To  remove,  to  separate,  to 
sunder. 

“Nor  is  some  vulgar  Greek  so  far  adulterated,  and 
eloignated  from  the  true  Greek,  as  Italian  is  from  the 
Latin.” — Howell:  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  149. 

e-loin  -ment,  *e-loign'-ment  (g silent),  s.  [Eng. 
eloin,  eloigne ;  -ment.)  A  removal  to  a  distance  ;  a 
separation ;  remoteness. 

“He  discovers  an  eloignment  from  vulgar  phrases  much 
becoming  a  person  of  quality.” — Shenstone. 

*e-lo6g',  v,  t.  [Low  Lat.  elongo:  Lat.  e=out,  and 
longus=\ong,  far.] 

1.  To  remove,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance. 

“  By  seas  and  hills  elonged  from  thy  sight.” 

Wyat.  The  Lover  prayeth  Venus. 

2.  To  put  off,  to  retard,  to  delay. 

“  Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sate 
Elonging  joyful  day  with  her  sad  note, 

And  through  the  shady  air  the  fluttering  bat 
Did  wave  her  leather  sails  and  blindly  float.” 

6.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory,  ii.  24. 

e-lon’-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat .elongatus,  pa. 
par.  of  elongo,  from  Lat.  e=out,  away,  and  longus= 
long,  far.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  remove,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance  or  far¬ 
ther  off. 

“The  first  star  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  was  placed  in  the  very  intersection,  which  is  now 
elongated  and  moved  eastward  twenty-eight  degrees.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lengthen  out,  to  extend,  to  make  long  or 
longer. 

“  Frequent  and  thick,  o’er  all  his  limbs  were  seen 
Th’  elongated  papillae  of  the  skin.” 

Cambridge:  The  Scribleriad,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  depart;  to  go  or  move  away;  to 
recede. 

“About  Cape  Frio  in  Brasilia,  the  south  point  of  the 
compass  varieth  twelve  degrees  unto  the  west ;  but  elon¬ 
gating  from  the  coast  of  Brasilia,  toward  the  shore  of 
Africa,  it  varieth  eastward.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

e-lon'-gate,  a.  [Low  Latin  elongatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elongo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lengthened,  prolonged,  extended. 

“Berosus  has  also  an  elongate  scutellum  and  ciliate 

tibiae  and  tarsi.”— Trans.:  Amer.  Philos.  Society  (1873), 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  118. 

2.  Bot.:  Lengthened,  as  if  stretched  out  artifi¬ 
cially. 

e-lofi-ga  -fcion,  s.  [Low  Latin  elongatio,  from 
elongatus,  pa.  par.  of  elongo;  Fr.  Elongation;  Ital. 
elongazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  longer,  lengthening,  or  ex¬ 
tending. 

“To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibers  is  owing  the 
union  or  conglutination  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  separated  by  a  wound.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Ali¬ 
ments. 


2.  The  state  of  being  elongated,  extended,  oi 
lengthened. 

3.  A  continuation,  an  extension. 

“  May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber¬ 
land  be  considered  as  elongations  of  these  two  chains?”  — 
Pinkerton  (  Webster). 

*4.  Departure,  removal,  recession. 

“  Nor  then  had  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  point  but 
that  of  descent,  or  elongation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iv. 

*5.  Distance  ;  the  space  between  two  things  ;  the 
distance  at  which  one  thing  is  from  another. 

“  The  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expanse  appear  to 
the  eye  in  so  small  a  degree  of  elongation  from  another, 
as  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is  real.” — Olanvill:  Scepsis 
Scientiflca,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.:  The  removal  of  a  planet  to  the  farthest 
distance  it  can  be  at  from  the  sun ;  commonly  taken 
notice  of  in  Venus  and  Mercury;  the  angular 
distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  ;  apparent  depart¬ 
ure  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

2.  Surg. :  An  imperfect  luxation,  when  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  any  joint  is  so  extended  or  relaxed  as  to 
lengthen  the  limb,  but  yet  not  let  the  bone  go  quite 
out  of  its  place.  (Quincy.) 

‘‘Elongations  are  the  effect  of  a  humor  soaking  upon  a 
ligament,  thereby  making  it  liable  to  be  stretched,  and 
to  be  thrust  quite  out  upon  every  little  force.” — Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

e-lo  pe,  v.  i.  [Derived  from  Dut.  ontloopen=to 
escape,  to  run  away;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  hledpan; 
Eng.  leap;  Sw.  lOpa;  Dan.  Ibbe.] 

*1.  To  run  away,  to  break  away,  to  break  loose, 
to  escape  from  any  ties. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  since  great  numbers  of  them  have  eloped 
from  their  allegiance.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

2.  Specif. :  To  run  away  with  a  lover  or  paramour 
in  defiance  of  social  or  marriage  restraints ;  most 
commonly  applied  to  the  woman. 

“  The  fool  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter, 
For  matrimonial  solace  dies  a  martyr.” 

Pope:  Satires,  iii.  150,  151. 

*3.  To  pass  away,  to  escape. 

“  Thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope, 

And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 
Health’s  last  farewell,  a  6taff  of  thine  old  age.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  876-78. 

*  4.  To  issue  readily  from  the  lips,  to  glide  softly 
and  musically. 

“Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease 
And  float  along  like  birds  o’er  summer  seas.” 

Keats:  To  C.  Cowden  Clarke. 

e-ldpe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  elope;  -ment.]  The  act  of 
eloping;  a  running  or  breaking  away  from  just 
restraint  without  license  ;  specif  .,  the  running  away 
of  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  with  a  lover. 

“In  cases  oi  elopement,  and  living  with  an  adulterer,  the 
law  allows  her  no  alimony.”—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  15. 

e-lop-er,  s.  [Eng.  elop{e ) ;  - er .]  One  who  elopes. 

“  Making  you  an  eloper  with  a  duellist.” — Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Cecilia,  ch.  ii. 

el  -ops,  s.  [Lat .  elops,  ellops;  Gr.  ellops,  elops ; 
as  adjective^ mute;  as  subst.-(l)  a  sturgeon,  (2)  a 
serpent.]  A  particular  kind  of  serpent  not  identi¬ 
fied. 

“Cerastes  horned,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  625. 

el-o-quenoe,  s.  [Fr.  Eloquence ;  Lat.  eloquentia, 
from  eloquens,  pr.  par.  of  eloquor=to  speak  out:  e— 
out,  and  loquor=to  speak;  Sp.  eloquencia;  Ital. 
eloquenza.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  eloquent ;  the  art  or  power 
of  expressing  thought  in  eloquent,  impressive,  and 
elegant  language  ;  fluency  and  elegance  of  diction. 

2.  Language  expressed  in  an  eloquent  manner: 
eloquent,  fluent,  or  elegant  language. 

V  For  the  difference  between  eloquence  and  elocu¬ 
tion,  see  Elocution. 

el’-o-quent,  a.  [Fr.  Eloquent ;  Lat.  eloquens,  pr. 
par.  of  eloquor = to  speak  out.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts  in 
fluent,  appropriate,  and  elegant  language  ;  endowed 
with  eloquence. 

2.  Full  of  eloquence  ;  expressed  in  fluent,  appro¬ 
priate,  and  eloquent  language. 

3.  Full  of  expression,  feeling,  or  interest. 

el-6-quent-ly,  adv.  [En g.  eloquent; -ly.]  In  an 
eloquent  manner ;  with  eloquence. 

el-rich,  a.  [Eldbich.]  Strange,  weird. 

“The  little  man  laughed  a  little  laugh,  sharp  and 
elrich.” — Lytton:  What  will  he  do  with  itt  bk.  vi.,  ch.  5. 

else,  *elles,  *els,  a.,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  elles- 
otherwise ;  originally  a  gen.  sing,  from  an  adj.,  el= 
other ;  Goth,  aljis,  alis= other,  another ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
alles,  elles,  elf/es= otherwise.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 


elsewhat 
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elytrine 


A.  As  adj.  or  pronoun :  Other,  one  beside. 

“Should  he  or  any  else  search,  he  will  find  evidence  of 

tne  Divine  Wisdom.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Otherwise. 


“Els  she  hath  all  his  will.” 

.  .  _  Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  Beside,  besides,  in  addition. 

“All  those  sights,  and  all  that  els  I  saw.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  29. 

*3.  At  other  times. 

“Bischopes  and  bachelors,  bote  maistres  and  doctours, 
Liggen  in  London  in  lenten  and  elles.” 

P.  Plowman  ( Prol .),  91. 

C.  As  conjunc.:  Otherwise;  in  the  other  case  or 
event. 


“  The  othere  were  assoiled,  elles  it  were  wou.” 
w  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  S63. 

*else'-what,  s.  [English  else,  and  what.]  Other 
things ;  what  else. 

“  She  saw  on  crosses  and  elsewhat 
By  Stafford  so  set  out.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  xii.,  c.  lxx. 

else  -where,  *elles-wher,  adv.  [Eng.  else,  and 
where,  \ 

1.  In  any  other  place ;  in  any  place  else ;  anywhere 

else. 

2.  In  other  places ;  in  some  other  place, 
els-whith'-er,  *elles-wyd-er,  adv.  [Eng.  else, 

and  whither. ]  In  some  other  direction;  to  some 
other  place ;  to  any  other  place. 

*else'-wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  else,  and  wise.]  In  a 
different  manner ;  otherwise, 
el-shin,  el-sin,  s.  An  awl.  (Scotch.) 

“D’ye  think  I  was  born  to  sit  here  brogging  an  elshin 
through  bend-leather?  ” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  v. 


el-sholtz'-i-g,  s.  [Named  after  J.  S.  Elsholtz,  a 
Prussian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Elsholtzid® 
(q.  v.). 

el-sholtz-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elsholtz(ia), 
and  Eat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Lamiaceae,  tribe  Mentheee. 
e-lfl  -Ql-date,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.elucidatus.pa.  par. 
otelucido:  Lat.  e=out,  fully,  and  lucidus—  bright ; 
Fr.  Hucider .  j  To  make  clear,  or  plain,  or  manifest ; 
to  render  intelligible ;  to  free  from  obscurities  or 
doubt ;  to  explain,  to  demonstrate.  [Lucid.] 

“It  confirms,  elucidates,  and  enforces  the  moral  law.” — 
Hurd:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  elucidate  and  to 
explain,  see  Explain. 

e-lft-§i-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  eluci- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  elucido.] 

1.  The  act  of  elucidating  or  making  clear,  plain, 
or  manifest;  demonstration,  explanation,  exposi¬ 
tion. 

“For  proof  and  further  elucidation  of  the  matters  com¬ 
plained  of.” — Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  elucidate,  explain,  or 
make  clear. 

“  In  David  Blondel’s  familiar  elucidations  of  theeuchar- 
istical  controversie.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  §  12. 

e-lft'-$i-da-tive,  a.  [Eng.  elucidative )  ,*  -ive.] 
Elucidating;  explaining  or  making  plain  or  clear; 
tending  to  elucidate  ;  explanatory. 

“  Such  a  set  of  documents  may  hope  to  be  elucidative  in 
various  respects.” — Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crom¬ 
well,  i.  10. 

e-lff.-§i-da-tor,  s.  [Eng.  elucidat(e) ;  -or.]  One 
who  elucidates  or  explains ;  an  expositor,  an  ex¬ 
plainer,  a  commentator. 

“Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of 
ignorance  and  age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedantieal 
elucidators.” — Abbot. 

♦e-lff-^i-da  -tor-y ,  a.  [Eng.  elucidat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Tending  to  elucidate ;  elucidating,  elucidative. 

*e-luc’-tate,  v.  i.  [Latin  eluctatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eluctor.]  To  struggle  out ;  to  escape  by  struggling. 

*e-luc-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eluctatio,  from  elucta¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  eluctor= to  struggle  out :  e=out,  and 
luctor=to  wrestle,  to  struggle.] 

1.  A  struggle,  a  contest. 

2.  A  bursting  or  struggling  forth ;  an  escape. 
*e-lff’-cu-brate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  elucubro,  from  e= 

out,  and  lucubro=to  work  by  candlelight;  lux= 
light.]  To  work,  study,  or  write  by  night ;  to  work 
constantly  and  unceasingly. 

*e-lff-CR-bra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elucubro.]  The  act 
of  working,  studying,  or  writing  at  night ;  night- 
work.  [Elucubrate.] 

e-lff  de,  v.  t. -[Lat.  eludo:  e=out,  and  ludo=  to 
play  ;  Fr.  6luder ;  Sp .eludir;  Ital.  eludere] 

1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem,  artifice,  or  dex¬ 
terity  ;  to  evade. 

“  Had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  court.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


2\  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  unex- 
piauied  by ;  to  avoid  or  escape  the  researches  of. 

3.  To  avoid,  shun,  shirk,  or  dodge. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  elude  and  to 
escape,  see  Escape. 

e-lffd'-i-ble,  a.  [English  elud(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  eluded,  escaped,  or  avoided. 

E-lffl’,  s.  [Heb.  Elul;  in  Sept.  Gr.  Eloul.] 
Calendar :  The  sixth  month  of  i  he  Jewish  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  the  twelfth  of  their  civil  year.  It  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  our  September. 

“  So  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth  day  of 
the  month  Elul.” — Neh.  vi.  15. 

*e-Ium  -bat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  elumbis:  e=out,  lum- 
OMS=the  loin,  and  adj.  suff.  -ated.]  Weakened  in 
the  loins ;  hipshot. 

e-ld  -§ion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elusio,  from  Lat.  elusus, 
pa.  par.  of  eludo.]  The  act  of  eluding;  an  escape 
by  skill  or  dexterity ;  an  evasion  ;  trickery,  fraud. 

“  An  appendix,  relating  to  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
detects  the  impostures  and  elusions  of  those  who  have 
pretended  to  it.” — Woodward:  Natural  History. 
e-lff-sive,  a.  [Lat.  elusus,  pa.  par.,  of  eludo.] 

1.  Practicing  or  given  to  elusion;  eluding,  escap¬ 
ing  ;  using  arts  to  escape  ;  elusory. 

“  This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 

I  tried,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  160,  161. 

2.  Eluding  or  escaping  from  the  grasp. 

“ Hurled  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  bleed, 
And  groaning  cling  upon  th’  elusive  weed.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

e-lff'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elusive;  -ly.]  In  an 
elusive  manner ;  with  or  by  means  of  elusion. 

e-Tft  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elusive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  elusive ;  fondness  of  elusion  or 
avoiding. 

.  “  His  elusiveness  of  all  ordinary  social  gatherings  had 
increased.” — Masson:  De  Quincey,  p.  124. 

e-ld -sor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elusory;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elusory. 

e-lff  -sor-y,  cl  [Low  Lat.  elusorius,  from  Lat. 
elusus,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.]  Tending  to  elude  or  de¬ 
ceive  ;  fraudulent,  deceitful,  fallacious,  evasive. 

“Religion  itself  had  been  elusory.” — Taylor:  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  50. 

*e-lff  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elutum,  sup.  of  eluo= to  wash 
off :  e=out,  and  luo—  to  wash.]  To  wash  off  or  out. 

e-lff' -tri-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  elutriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elutrio—  to  wash  out,  to  decant,  from  eluo=  to  wash 
out:  e=out,  and  luo=to  wash.]  To  purify  by  wash¬ 
ing  and  straining  off  the  foul  matters  with  water; 
to  decant  liquid  from  ;  to  cleanse  by  the  process  of 
elutriation. 

e-lff-tri-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elutriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elutrio.]  The  act  or  process  of  elutriating.  Purifi¬ 
cation  by  washing,  ivhen  the  water  carries  off  a 
lighter  or  more  soluble  material  from  the  heavier 
portion,  which  is  designed  to  be  saved.  It  differs 
from  lixiviation  in  the  latter  respect.  (Knight.) 

effux  -ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  e=out,  and  luxatus,  pa. 
par,  of  luxo= to  put  out  of  joint,  to  dislocate.]  To 
dislocate,  to  put  out  of  joint. 

e-lux-a ,-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  luxation 
(q.  v.J.J  the  dislocation  or  pulling  out  of  joint  of 
a  bone. 

,ei  -van  (1),  a,  [Elfin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
elves. 

el'-vgn  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Comish=white  rock  (?).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Mining:  A  granite  vein,  or  a  porphjritic  or  other 
Plutonic  dyke,  especially  one  of  a  white  color  pene- 
tratmg  sedimentary  strata. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  such  granitic  or  other 
veins  [A.J. 

el  -van-Ite,  el  -van-yte,  s.  [Cornish  elvan 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  granitic  rock,  which  weathers  white, 
which  has  risen  in  dykes  penetrating  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  rocks. 

elve  (1),  s.  [Elf.]  An  elf. 
elve-locks,  s.pl.  [Elf-lock.] 
elve  (2),  s.  [Helve.] 

Mech. :  The  shaft  or  handle  of  an  ax,  an  adze, 
pick,  or  mattock. 

el-vel-la'-<je-I,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  (h)elvetia,  and 
Lat.  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Fungales,  order  Ascomy- 
cetes. 

eT-ven,  s.  [Corrupted  from  A.  S.  ellan=  the  elm 
(>)•]  The  common  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris.  (Brit¬ 
ten  <&  Holland.) 


el-ver,  s.  [A.  S.  cel  =  an  eel ;  second  element 
doubtful.]  A  young  eel,  especially  a  young  conger 
or  sea  eel. 

.  elv  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  elv(es) ;  -ish.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  elves ;  elfish ;  mischievous. 

“His  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omened  elvish  freight.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  12. 

*elvish-marked,  a.  Marked  by  the  elves  or 
fairies. 

“  Thou  elvish-mark’ d,  abortive,  rooting  hog.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

elv  -ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elvish;  -ly.]  In  manner 
of  elves ;  like  an  elf ;  mischievously. 

el  -wand,  eln-wand,  s.  [Eng.  el(l),  eln,  and 

wand.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  instrument  for  measuring ; 
properly  one  an  ell  in  length. 

“  Ane  burges  may  haue  in  his  house,  ane  measure  for 
his  cornes,  ane  elnwand,  ane  stane,  ane  pound  to  wey.” — 
Burrow  Lawes,  ch.  Iii. 

2.  Astron. :  The  constellation  called  Orion’s  Girdle 
or  Belt ;  also  called  the  King’s  Ellwand. 

“  The  Son,  the  seuin  sternes,  and  the  Charlewane 

The  Elwand,  the  elementis,  and  Arthuris  huffe.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  239,  b.  3. 

el-y-dor  -ic,  a.  [Fr.  6lydorique,  from  Gr.  elaion 
— olive-oil,  and  hydor—'wa.ter.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
mode  of  painting  invented  by  Vincent,  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  intended  to  combine  the  fresh  appearance  of 
water-colors  and  the  mellowness  of  oil-painting. 
The  vehicle  for  the  pigments  is  an  emulsion  of  oil 
and  water  with  the  intervention  of  a  gum  or  much 
lage. 

el  -y-mus,  s._  [Gr.  elymos—  ...  a  kind  of 
gram,  from  elyo=to  roll  round  ;  because  the  fruit  is 
rolled  up  m  the  palea.] 

Botany :  Lyme-grass ;  a  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
florae®.  Elymus  avenarius  is  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  creeping  stoloniferous  root-stalk, 
rigid  pungent  leaves,  and  acuminate  awnless 
glumes.  It  grows  on  sandy  seashores.  It  is  found 
in  this  country  and  in  Northern  Asia.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  in  binding  together  the  loose  material  of  sand 
dunes. 

e-ly  -ng,  s.  [Gr.  elyo= to  roll  round.] 

Bot.j  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ely  no®  (q.v.). 

e-ly  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elyn(a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adp  suff.  -eoe.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacese. 
e-ly§  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.  etysnts=pertaining  to  Elys¬ 
ium,  the  place  of  bliss.] 

Zopl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Elysiadse  (q.  v.).  Found  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

®-ly-§T-g-d<©,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elysia,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce. ] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Nudibranchiate  Gasteropoda, 
unarmored  and  snail-like,  with  no  distinct  mantle 
or  breathing  organ,  a  single  series  of  lingual  teeth, 
and  tne  sexes  united.  It  contains  five  genera. 

E-ly-§ian,  or  £-ly§  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Elysius; 
Gr.  £,^sfos=pQrtaining  to  Elysium  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elysium. 

“I’ll  wait  his  coming  in  th’  Elysian  fields.” 

Smith:  Phcedra  and  Hippolitus,  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  Yielding  the  greatest  delight  and  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

“Paradise  and  groves 

Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields— like  those  of  old.” 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

B.  Assubst.:  Paradise,  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death. 

“Hell  and  Elysian  swarm  with  ghosts  of  men.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  v.  2. 
E-ly§  -i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Elysion.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Mythol. :  The  abode  of  the  blessed  after 
death.  Homer  places  it  on  the  west  border  of  the 
earth,  near  to  Ocean ;  favored  heroes  passed  thither 
without  death,  and  lived  happy  under  the  rule  of 
Ehadamanthus  (Odyss.  iv.  564).  Hesiod  and  Pindar 
place  it  in  the  Islands  of  the  Happy.  From  these 
legends  arose  the  fabled  Atlantis. 

2.  Fig. :  A  place  or  state  of  perfect  happiness  and 
bliss. 

“  Such  things  the  bard  relates, 

Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlocked  Elysium’s 
„  _  gates.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  18. 

e-ly  -trg,  s.  pi.  [Elytron.] 

e-lv -tri-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  elytrum  (q.v.), 
and  Lat./orma=form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  one  or 
both  of  a  beetle’s  elytra. 

e-ly -trine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  elytrum;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -me  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  The  horny  substance  or  material  of  which 
a  beetle’s  elytra  are  composed. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bai.  dell 
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e-iy'-trd-§ele,  s.  [Gr.  elytron  =  a  sheath  [Ely¬ 
tron],  and  fceie=a  tumor.] 

Mea. :  A  tumor  in  the  vagina,  vaginal  hernia. 

a.  [Gr.  elytron= a  sheath,  and  eidos 

cform.] 

Anat. :  Sheath-like,  resembling  a  sheath. 

e-iy-tron,  e-ly'-trum  (pi.  e-lv'-tra),  s.  [Greek 
elytron— &  cover,  a  covering,  the  sheath  of  a  beetle’s 
Wing ;  elyo=  to  roll  round.] 

Entomology : 

1.  (Generally  pi.) :  The  horny  sheaths  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  anterior  wings  of  the  order  Coleoptera 
(Beetles) .  They  afford  a  protection  to  the  posterior 
or  membranous  pair  folded  up  beneath  them  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest.  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  wing-covers  or  wing-cases.  In  most,  cases 
the  elytra  cover  the  abdomen  above,  but  in  the 
Brachelytra  they  are  too  short  to  do  this.  When 
elytra  are  hard  and  opaque  at  their  base,  but  mem¬ 
branous  at  their  extremities,  they  are  called  heme- 
lytra.  (Owen,  &c.) 

2.  The  scales  or  plates  on  the  back  of  Aphrodite, 
the  Sea-mouse,  an  annelid.  (Nicholson.) 

fe-ly-tro-plas'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  elytron^ a  sheath; 
plastos=formed,  molded,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.} 
Surg.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elytroplasty 

(q-  v.). 

te-ly-tr6-plas  -tjf,  s.  [Fr.  Slytroplastie,  from 
Gr.  elytron= a  sheath,  and  plasso— to  form,  to  mold.] 
Surg. :  The  operation  by  which  some  part  of  the 
vagina  may  be  restored. 

te-ly-tror'-rg,-phf ,  s.  [Fr.  Hytrorrhaphie,  from 
Gr.  elytron=  a  sheath,  and  rhaplie=&  seam;  rhaptd 
—to  sew.) 

Surg.:  An  operation  by  which  part  of  the  vagina 
is  sewed  to  repair  a  fissure,  or  when  the  uterus  has 
fallen. 

e-ljr'-trum,  s.  [Lat.]  [Elytron.] 

el’-ze-vlr,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  noted 
family  of  printers  and  publishers  in  Amsterdam, 
who  flourished  from  1595  to  1680,  and  whose  works 
are  highly  prized  for  their  elegance  and  accuracy, 
elzevir-editions,  s.pl. 

Bibliog.:  Editions  of  the  classics,  &c.,  published 
by  the  Elzevir  family, 
elzevir-type,  s. 

Print.:  A  kind  of  type  consisting  of  tall,  thin 
letters. 

ELZEVIR  TYPE. 

’em,  pro.  [A  popular  contraction  of  them  (qi  v.) .] 
em,  s.  [From  the  letter  m.) 

Print. :  The  square  of  the  body  of  a  type.  As  the 
“m  ”  in  early  fonts  had  a  square  body,  it  became  a 
Unit  of  measure  for  compositors’  work.  A  column 
Of  this  book  is  5614  ems long  and  14  ems  broad  (pica). 

em-,  pref.  The  form  which  the  prefixes  en,  in 
Sometimes  take  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  6, 
an  m,  or  a  p. 

*e-ma$'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emaceratus=emaci- 
ated:  e=out,  fully,  and  macer= thin,  lean.]  [Ema¬ 
ciate.]  To  waste  away ;  to  make  lean ;  to  emaciate. 

*e-ma$'-er-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Emacer- 

ate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  lean  or  emaciat¬ 
ing;  emaciation. 

*e-ma§-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emaceratus.}  The 
act  or  process  of  emacerating ;  the  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  emaciated ;  emaciation. 

e-ma'-§I-ate  (or  9I  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ema- 
ciatus,  pa.  par.  of  emacio=  to  make  thin:  e=out, 
fully,  and  macies=deanness;  macer=  thin,  lean.] 
[Emacerate.] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  or  become  lean ; 
to  waste  away ;  to  reduce  to  leanness. 

“A  cold  sweat  bedews  his  emaciated  cheeks.” — Knox: 
Christian  Philosophy,  §  66. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  waste  or  pine  away;  to  become 
emaciated ;  to  lose  flesh ;  to  be  reduced  to  leanness. 

‘‘He  [Aristotle]  emaciated  and  pined  away  in  the  too 
anxious  enquiry  of  its  reciprocations.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

e-ma’-§i-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  emaciatus .] 
Wasted  away,  thin,  reduced  to  leanness;  emaci¬ 
ated. 

*e-ma'-§i-at-ing  (or  91  as  shi),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Emaciate,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  ema¬ 
ciated;  the  state  of  becoming  emaciated. 


e-ma-91-a-tion  (or  gl  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  emaci¬ 
atus.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  emaciating  or  making 

lean.  . 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  lean  or  emaciated ;  a 
wasting  or  pining  away. 

3.  A  state  of  being  emaciated,  wasted  away,  or 
leanness. 

“  Searchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  emaciation  or  lean¬ 
ness  were  from  a  phthisis  or  from  a  hectic  fever.” — 
Oraunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

*e-mac-u-late,  v.  t.  [Latin  emaculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emaculo:  e=out,  from,  and  macula  =  a 
stain.]  To  clear  from  blemishes  or  faults ;  to  cor¬ 
rect  ;  to  amend. 

“  Pichena  and  others  have  taken  great  pains  in  emacu - 
lat.ing  the  text.” — Hale:  Remains,  p.  273. 

•e-mac-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emaculatus .]  The 
act  or  process  of  cleansing  from  blemishes  or  faults ; 
correction,  emendation. 

e-mail'-om-brant,  s.  [Fr.  6mail= enamel,  and 
ombrant,  pr.  par.'of  ombrer— to  shade.]  A  process 
which  consists  in  flooding  transparent  colored  glass 
over  designs  stamped  on  earthenware  or  porcelain. 
A  plane  surface  is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  cav¬ 
ities  of  the  design  appear  as  shadows  of  various 
depths.  The  process  was  introduced  by  the  Baron 
A.  de  Tremblay,  of  Melun. 

*em'-3,-nent,  a.  [Lat.  emanans, 
pr.  par.  of  emano= to  flow  out.]  Flowing  or  issuing 
out  from  something  else ;  emanating ;  passing  into 
an  act  from. 

em’-Jt-nate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emano= to  flow  out:  e— out,  and mano— to  flow.  Fr. 
dmaner  (  Sp.  emanar ;  Ital.  emanare .] 

1.  To  issue  or  flow  from,  as  a  source;  to  proceed 
from ;  as,  Light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

2.  To  issue  or  proceed  from  as  the  origin  or 
source ;  to  take  origin  or  rise ;  to  spring,  to  issue. 

*era’-3l-nate,  a.  [Lat.  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emano.}  Issuing,  proceeding,  emanating. 

em’-g.-nat-ing,  pr.par .,  a.  &  s.  [Emanate,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  out;  emanation. 

em-a-na’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emanatio,  from  emana - 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  emano;  Fr.  emanation ;  Sp.  emano- 
cion ;  Ital.  emanazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from 
something  else,  as  from  a  source  or  fountain-head. 

2.  That  which  emanates,  issues,  flows,  or  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  something  else,  as  from  a  source;  an 
efflux. 

‘‘From  the  boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

II.  Phil. :  A  system  of  philosophy  which  teaches 
that  all  existences  have  successively  emanated  from 
God. 

em'-il-nat-Ive,  a.  [Eng .emanat(e) ; -ive.}  Em¬ 
anating,  issuing,  proceeding. 

em'-a-nat-ive-ly,  adv.  [En g.  emanative;  - ly .] 
By  way  of  emanation ;  after  the  manner  of  an  ema¬ 
nation. 

em-a-na-tor-y,  a.  [Eng .  emanat(e) ; -ory.}  Of 
the  nature  of  an  emanation ;  emanative. 

“  Which  we  may  in  some  sense  call  substance,  though 
but  secondary  or  emanatory.” — H.  More:  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

e-manche,  e-maunehe,  s.  [Manche.] 

e-man'Hji-pate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emancipatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emancipo=  to  set  free:  e=out,  and  mancipo 
=to  transfer  property ;  manceps  (genit.  mancipis)  = 
one  who  acquires  property:  manu— in  the  hand, 
and  capio= to  receive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  free  from  slavery  or  servitude;  to  re¬ 
store  to  freedom  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  to  manu¬ 
mit. 

“  By  the  Twelve  Tables,  only  those  were  called  unto  the 
intestate  succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the 
parents’  power,  excluding  all  emancipated  children.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  holds  in  bond¬ 
age,  or  acts  as  a  restraint,  or  restriction  of  any 
kind  ;  to  release  from  any  controlling  power  or  influ¬ 
ence. 

“How  from  many  troublesome  and  slavish  imperti¬ 
nences,  grown  into  habit  and  custom  ...  he  had 
emancipated  and  freed  himself.” — Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  liberate  or  release  from  pa¬ 
rental  authority. 


e-man’-9l-pate,  a.  [Lat.  emancipatus,  ya..  par. 
of  emancipo  —  to  emancipate  (q.  v.).]  Emanci¬ 
pated,  freed,  set  free,  restored  to  freedom. 

“We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  Then,  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o’er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  37-9. 

e-man-91-pat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Emanci¬ 
pate,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  setting  free  or  restoring 
to  liberty ;  emancipation, 
e-man -91-pat-er,  s.  [Emancipator.] 
e-man-91-pa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emancipatio,  from 
emancipatus,  pa.  par.  of  emancipo= to  emancipate 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free  or  releasing  from  slavery, 

bondage,  or  servitude;  a  restoring  to  freedom  or 
liberty.  _  . 

2.  The  state  of  being  emancipated,  freed,  or  re¬ 
leased  from  any  bond  or  restraint. 

“  Obstinacy  in  opinions  hoi  ds  the  dogmatist  in  the  chains 
of  error,  without  hope  of  emancipation.” — Glanvill:  Scep¬ 
sis  Scientiflca,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  The  act  of  freeing,  releasing,  or  delivering  from 
any  bond,  restraint,  or  controlling  power  or  influ¬ 
ence. 

II.  Scots  Laic :  The  setting  free  or  liberation  of  a 
child  from  parental  authority. 

If  Emancipation  Proclamation : 

American  History:  The  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  declaring  the  negro 
slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
free.  Thereweretwodocumentsof  this  nature  issued 
by  the  President,  one  (the  preliminary)  being  given 
to  the  public  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  to  take  effect  on  Jan.  1, 1863.  On  this  latter 
date,  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  seeming  to  war¬ 
rant  such  a  course,  he  issued  the  final  proclamation, 
in  which  he  designated  ten  states  or  parts  of  states 
as  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  U nion ,  and 
decreed  that  in  the  territory  so  designated  slavery 
was  forever  abolished.  Although  there  had  been  a 
tacit  acquiescence  to  this  proposition,  it  was  not 
until  two  years  had  passed  that  Congress  gave  its 
assent  to  a  measure  to  put  the  matter  before  the 
country.  To  this  end,  on  Jan.  31, 1865,  two  mon  as 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  Congress 
by  joint  resolution  passed  the  thirteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  and  ordered  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  states 
for  ratification.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  twenty- 
seven  out  of  thirty-six  states — more  than  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds — had  ratified  the  amendment,  and 
negro  slavery  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in  America. 

If  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act: 

Ena.  Law  &  Hist.:  The  Act  10  George  IV.,  c.  7, 
which  obtained  the  royal  signature  on  April  13, 1829, 
and  removed  the  most  galling  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  disabilities;  so  that  they  felt  all  the  joy  of 
slaves  emancipated  from  bondage ;  hence  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  the  act.  [Roman  Catholicism,] 
e-mail-91-pa’-tioil-ist,  s.  [En g.  emancipation: 
•ist.}  An  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

e-man'-9l-pat-or,  e-man -91-pat-er,  s.  [Lat.] 
One  who  emancipates  ;  an  emancipationist. 

l*t  us  review  and  refute  the  sophisms  of  both;  and 
first-  vt  the  emancipators.” — Merits  of  the  Catholics,  &c., 
p.  35ft. 

S-man  -91-pist,  s.  [A  contr.  of  emancipationist.'} 

1.  An  emancipationist. 

2.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  convict  who  had  been 
pardoned  or  emancipated. 

*e-ma  ne,  v.  i.  [Fr.  imaner,  from  Lat.  emano.} 
[Emanate.]  To  issue  or  flow  out,  to  proceed,  to 
emanate. 

“  Give  this  commission  to  the  spirits  which  emaned  from 
him.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Myth.  Poetry  of  Persians  and  Hindus. 

e-mar'-9ld,  a.  [Pref.  e  (intens.) ,  and  Lat.  mar- 
ceo— to  droop,  to  wither.] 

Bot. :  Withered,  flaccid,  wilted, 
e-mar’-gin-ate,  v.  t.  [Emarginate,  «.]  To  take 
away  the  edge  or  margin  of. 

e-mar’-gin-ate,  a.  [Lat.  emarginatus,  pa.  par. 
of  emargino:  e=out,  away,  and  margo  (genit.  mar- 
ginis)— an  edge,  a  margin.] 

Rot.,  Entom.,  <&c.:  Notched  or  indented  at  the 
tip,  as  if  a  part  had  been  cut  out  of  the  margin. 
Example,  the  leaf  of  the  box-tree  or  shrub  (Buxus 
semper virens).  (Lindley.) 

“Anterior  angles  obtusely  rounded,  apex  emarginate, 
surface  sparsely  punctured.” — Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  So¬ 
ciety  (1873),  p.  124. 

e-mar -gin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Emargin¬ 
ate,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Emarginate,  a.  (q.v.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


embarrass 


emarginately 
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e-mar  -gin-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emarginate ;  -ly.] 
[nan  emarginate  manner ;  with  a  notch  at  the  apex. 

e-mar-gin-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  emarginat(e) ,  and 
jnft.  -tori,.  ]  The  act  of  notching  or  indenting  the 
margin ;  the  state  of  being  so  notched  or  indented. 

“In  Berosu9  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  is  always  vis- 
ble  in  the  emargination  of  the  fifth.” — Trans.  Amer. 
?hilos.  Society  (1873),  p.  118. 

e-mar-gm'-ii-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Latin  emargin - 
5hws=notched.] 

Zo&l. :  A  genus  of  mollusks  haying  shells  with  a 
notch  upon  the  anterior  margin.  Forty  recent  spe¬ 
cies  are  known,  and  forty  fossil. 

e-mas'-CR-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emasculo= to  castrate:  e— out,  away,  and 
masculus = male ;  mas— a.  male.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  castrate,  to  geld,  to  deprive  of  virility 
»r  procreative  power. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  manliness  or  masculine  strength, 
power,  or  spirit ;  to  effeminate ;  to  weaken. 

“  England!  the  time  is  come  when  thou  shouldst  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnet  to  Liberty. 

2.  To  expurgate  or  remove  indecencies  or  coarse¬ 
ness  from  a  book ;  to  free  from  obscenity  or  coarse¬ 
ness. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  effeminate  or  emascu¬ 
lated. 

“  Few  or  rather  none  which  have  emasculated  or  turned 
women.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  xvii. 

e-mas’-c\i-late,  a.  [Lat.  emasculatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  emasculo. ] 

1.  Emasculated,  unmanned;  deprived  of  vigor  or 
strength. 

“  The  harassed,  degenerous,  emasculate  slave  is  offended 
with  a  jubilee,  a  manumission.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv. 
B15. 

2.  Feeble,  effeminate,  weak. 

“  Store  enough  of  such  emasculate  theology  as  this!  ” — ■ 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  571, 

e-mas  -ca-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Emascu¬ 
late,  1!.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  castrating  or  depriving 
of  strength  and  vigor ;  emasculation. 

e-mas-cu-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emasculo. ] 

1.  The  act  of  castrating  or  depriving  of  virility. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  manly  vigor,  strength, 
or  spirit ;  a  rendering  effeminate  weak,  or  spirit¬ 
less. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  obscenities 
or  coarseness ;  expurgation. 

4.  The  state  of  being  emasculated ;  effeminacy, 
womanish  softness. 

e-mas '-cu-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  emasculat{e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  emasculates. 

e-mas -C\i-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  emasculat(e) ; 
•ory.]  Tending  to  emasculate  ;  emasculating. 

*em-bag',  V.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bag  (q.  v.).] 
To  encase  in  a  bag. 

“  Mad  t’  embay  their  limbs  and  leap  it  beautifully.” 

Tennant:  Anster  Fair  (1812),  c.  ii.,  st.  13. 

*em-ba  le;  *em-ball,  *em-bayle,  v.t.  [Fr .em- 

bailer:  em= in,  and balle= a  ball.] 

1.  To  make  up  in  a  pack  or  bale. 

2.  To  bind  up,  to  inclose. 

“Her  streight  legs  most  bravely  were  embayld 
In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27. 
*em-bal  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embale.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  wrapping  up,  or  inclos¬ 
ing. 

♦em-ball-iiig,  s.  [Pref.e??t,  and  Eng.  ball  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  or  ceremony  of  carrying  the  ball,  as  queen, 
at  a  coronation. 

“  In  faith,  for  little  England 
You’d  venture  an  emballing.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

em  balm'  (l  silent),  *em-baulm,  *em-baum, 
*im-balrn,  v.  i.  [Fr.  embaumer,  from  em=en= in, 
and  6awme=balm  ;  0.  Fr .  embasmer ;  Sp.  embalsa- 
mar;  ltal.  imbalsamare .] 

I.  Lit. :  To  anoint,  preserve,  or  impregnate  with 
aromatic  spices ;  to  preserve  from  putrefaction  by 
taking  out  the  intestines  from  a  body,  and  filling 
their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative  spices 
and  drugs. 

“  Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqueen’d,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fill  with  sweet  scents ;  to  scent. 

“  Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  12. 

2.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  forgetfulness;  to 
preserve  the  memory  of. 

“Muse!  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed; 

Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead.” 

Pope:  Epistle  iii.  47,  48. 

em-balm’-er  {l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  embalm;  -er.] 
One  who  practices  the  art  of  embalming  and  pre¬ 
serving  bodies ;  one  skilled  in  embalming. 

“  The  Romans  were  not  so  good  embalmers  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

em-balm-ing  (l  silent),  *em-baulm  ing,  *em- 
baum-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embalm.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C. As  subst.:  The  art  of  preserving  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  or  animals.  The  earliest  examples 
are  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  practiced  over 
3,000  years  ago.  The  invention  was  ascribed  by 
them  to  Anubis,  the  son  of  Osiris,  who  was  said  to 
have  performed  the  office  for  his  father.  The  prac¬ 
tice  prevailed,  though  not  so  extensively,  among 
the  nations  of  Asia,  and  was  at  a  later  period  in  use 
to  some  extent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Drying  the  bodies  in  sand  was  the  method  chiefly 
practiced  among  the  poorer  classes.  Embalming 
was  also  performed  by  salting  in  natron,  and  then 
drying;  boiling  in  resins  and  bitumen;  and  by 
removing  the  brain  and  viscera,  washing,  and  apply¬ 
ing  fine  resins,  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic 
substances.  In  some  cases  oil  of  cedar  was  injected 
into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  which  was  then  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  natron  for  seventy  days,  when  the 
viscera  came  away,  leaving  little  but  skin  and  bone 
remaining.  Among  the  upper  classes,  the  bodies, 
after  being  prepared,  were  swathed  in  linen  band¬ 
ages  saturated  with  gum,  the  total  length  of  which 
amounted  in  some  instances  to  more  than  1,000 
yards.  Within  and  about  the  bodies  of  different 
mummies  have  been  found  sulphate  of  soda,  salt¬ 
peter,  common  salt,  soda,  oil  of  cedar,  turpentine, 
asphalt,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  substances. 
In  very  recent  times,  with  the  increase  of  chemical 
knowledge,  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  various  processes  and  compounds 
have  been  devised. 

*em-balm'-ment  (Z  silent),  *em-bal-ment,  s. 
[Eng.  embal(m)  ;  - ment .]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
embalming. 

“  To  carry  the  corpse  to  Russell’s  .  .  .  leave  it  there 
till  he  sent  orders  for  the  embalment.” — Malone:  Life  of 
Dryden;  The  Funeral. 

em-bank',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bank  (q.  v.).] 
To  inclose  with  a  bank  or  mound ;  to  cast  up  a  bank 
or  mound  round:  to  surround  or  defend  with  a 
bank,  mound,  or  dike ;  to  bank  up. 

em-bank'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Embank.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  with  a  bank  or 
mound ;  embankment. 

em-bank’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embank;  -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or  protecting 
with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dike. 

2.  A  structure  raised  to  prevent  water  from  over¬ 
flowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  or  to  support  a 
roadway.  A  raised  mound  or  bank  of  earth  to  form 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
[Dike]  ;  against  the  overflow  of  a  river  [Levee]  ; 
or  to  carry  a  railroad,  canal,  or  road  across  a  tract 
of  low  ground  or  across  a  ravine  or  gully.  [Fill¬ 
ing.] 

“A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years, 
voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  viaducts, 
tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations,  engines.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Civil  Eng. :  Technically,  in  civil  engineering, 
the  earth  removed  to  produce  a  level  is  excavation, 
and  that  which  requires  to  be  heaped  up  for  the 
same  purpose  is  embankment. 

em-bar',  v‘.t.  [Prefix  em=in,  and  English  bar 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 

2.  To  shut  up,  or  confine  as  with  bars  and  bolts. 

“Fast  embar'd  in  mighty  brazen  wall, 

He  has  them  now  four  years  besieged  to  make  them 
thrall.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  44. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  to  forbid. 

“  This  commerce  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth  were  not 

Embarred,  and  all  his  traffic  quite  forgot.” 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World. 


em-bar-ca  -tion,  s.  [Embarcation.] 

*em-bar  ge  (1),  v.  t.  [Embargo,  v.] 

*em-bar  ge  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Embark.] 

em-bar’-gd,  s.  [Sp.,  from  em=in,  on,  and  barra 
=  a  bar :  embar gar  =to  lay  an  embargo  on.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Comm. :  A  prohibition  or  restraint  im¬ 
posed  by  public  authority  upon  the  departure  of 
merchant  or  other  vessels  from  ports  under  its  juris¬ 
diction.  An  embargo  may  be  either  civil  or  inter¬ 
national.  A  civil  embargo  is  the  seizure  of  vessels 
or  cargoes  under  the  authority  of  municipal  law ; 
an  international  embargo  is  a  public  act,  and  may 
be  of  hostile  intention. 

“Embargoes  on  merchandise  was  another  engine  ef 
royal  power.” — Hume:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  app.  3. 

|2.  Fig. :  A  prohibition,  a  hindrance,  a  restraint, 
a  bar ;  as,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  free  speech. 

em-bar'-go,  *em-barge,  *em-barque,  v.  t.  [Em¬ 
bargo,  s.  ] 

fl.  To  lay  an  embargo  upon;  to  prevent,  hinder, 
or  forbid  from  leaving  or  entering  a  port. 

|2.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  prevent  from  being  carried 
on  by  an  embargo  ;  as,  to  embargo  commerce. 
t3.  To  arrest  under  public  authority. 

“  Our  merchants  and  their  goods  were  embargoed  or 
arrested.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  555. 

4.  To  seize  for  public  use. 

“  The  use  here  to  embarge  all  the  mules  and  means  of 
carriage  in  this  town.” — Cabbala:  Sir  W.  Alston  to  Seo. 
Conway. 

5.  To  prohibit,  to  stop,  to  forbid,  to  restrain,  to 
bar. 

em-bar  -go-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embargo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  placing  an  embargo 
upon. 

em-bark  ,  *em-barque,  *im-bark,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

embarquer :  em= in,  and  barque=a  bark;  Sp.  & 
Port,  embarcar;  ltal.  imbarcare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  go  on  board  ship ;  to  put  on 
board. 

“  He  fraighted  his  ships  and  embarked  his  host.” 

Goldyng:  Justine,  fo.  52. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  or  invest  in  any  business  affair 
or  scheme. 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  on  board  ship. 

“  The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  in  any  business,  affair,  or 
scheme. 

“He  saw  that  he  would  be  slow  to  embark  in  such  an 
undertaking.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

em-bar-ka -tion,  em-bar-ca’-tion,  s.  [Eng. 

embark;  - cttion .] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  go  or  pass  on  board  ship ; 
a  putting  on  board  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel. 

“  The  French  gentlemen  were  very  solicitous  for  the 
embarcation  of  the  army  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
fleet.” — Clarendon. 

2.  The  act  of  embarking  or  going  on  board  a  ship, 
boat,  or  vessel. 

“  Their  father’s  fears  the  embarkation  press 
For  Ephesus  that  night.” 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  ix. 

*3.  That  which  is  embarked  or  put  on  board  ship  ; 
a  cargo. 

em-bark'-ing,  *em-bar-quing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Embark.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  putting  or  going  onboard 
ship ;  embarkation. 

*em-bark’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embark;  -ment.']  The 
act  of  embarking ;  embarkation. 

*em-bar'-ment,  *im-bar-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embar ; 
•ment.]  A  bar  or  opposition. 

“  Only  her  povertie  was  the  maine  imbarment  of  her 
marriage.” — Trans,  of  Bocace,  p.  110. 

*em-barque’-ment  (que  as  k),  s.  [Probably 
connected  with  Embargo,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A  hindrance, 
a  restraint. 

“  The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  x. 

em-bar'-rass,  *em-bar-ras,  s.  [Fr.  embarras.] 
*1.  Embarrassment,  perplexity. 

2.  A  place  where  the  navigation  of  a  river  or  a 
creek  is  rendered  difficult  by  accumulations  of  drift¬ 
wood,  trees,  &c.  {American.) 
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embarrass 

em-bar'-rg,SS,  v.  t.  [Fr.  embarrasser :  em= in, 
and  barre=a.  bar;  Sp.  embarazar ;  Port,  embar- 
acer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perplex,  to  confuse,  to  abash,  to  disconcert, 
to  distress. 

“Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed, 

Broke  the  silence.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  entangle  or  confuse  matters ;  to  cause  diffi¬ 
culties  and  perplexities  in ;  to  involve. 

3.  To  liinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

II.  Comm.:  To  encumber  with  debt  or  difficulties; 
to  involve  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  embarrass, 
to  entangle,  and  to  perplex:  “  Embarrass  respects 
the  manners  or  circumstances;  perplex  the  views 
and  conduct ;  entangle  is  said  of  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  Embarrassments  depend  altogether  on 
ourselves ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind  are  the  common  causes  \  perplexities  depend 
on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  ourselves; 
extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly  attended 
with  perplexities :  entanglements  arise  mostly  from 
the  evil  designs  of  others.  That  embarrasses  which 
interrupts  the  even  course  or  progress  of  one’s 
actions ;  that  perplexes  which  interferes  with  one’s 
decisions:  that  entangles  which  binds  a  person  in 
his  actions.  Pecuniary  difficulties  embarrass,  or 
contending  feelings  produce  embarrassment :  con¬ 
trary  counsels  or  interests  perplex:  law-suits  en¬ 
tangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  prevents  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  outward  character.  Firmness  of  char¬ 
acter  is  requisite  in  the  midst  of  perplexities: 
caution  must  be  employed  to  guard  against  en¬ 
tanglements.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

em-bar'-rassed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Embaebass,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Perplexed,  disconcerted,  confused, 
abashed. 

2.  Comm. :  Involved  in  difficulties. 

“  So  far  from  being  in  any  way  embarrassed,  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

em-bar’-rgtss-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embae¬ 
bass,  v.j 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Causing  embarrassment  or  awkward¬ 
ness  ;  perplexing,  disconcerting. 

“  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  government 
was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more  embar¬ 
rassing.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Embaeeassment 
(<L  y.).  ^ 

em-bar'-rass-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  embarrassing ; 
• ly .]  In  an  embarrassing,  perplexing,  or  confusing 
manner  or  degree. 

em-bar'-rass-ment,  s.  [English  embarrass ; 
•merit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind. 

“  My  real,  unaffected  embarrassment  prevents  me  from 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought.” — Burke: 
Speech  to  Electors  of  Bristol. 

2.  Confusion,  entanglement ;  intricacy  of  affairs. 

“Who  has  extricated  himself  from  the  embarrassments 

he  lay  under.” — Lewis:  Thebaid  of  Statius ,  bk.  i. 

B.  Comm.:  A  state  of  being  in  debt;  pecuniary 
C_fficulties ;  debt. 

If  For  the  difference  between  embarrassments  and 
difficulties,  see  Difficulty.] 

*em-bar’-ren,  v.  t.  [Pref.  cm,  and  Eng.  barren 
(q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  be  barren ;  to  render  barren. 

“In  conjoyned  quantities  they  embarren  all  the  fields 
about  it.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  9. 

*em-barr’-mg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embae.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  inclosing ; 
hindrance. 

*em-ba’se,  *em-bace,  *im-base,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  base,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  lower,  to  cast  down. 

“To  the  ground  her  eie-lids  low  embaseth.” 

Spenser:  Sonnet  13. 

2.  To  vitiate,  to  lower,  to  deprave,  to  impair,  to 
deteriorate. 

“  Grains  are  annual,  so  that  the  virtue  of  the  seed  is  not 
worn  out ;  whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  embased  by  the  ground.” 
— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  humiliate,  to  humble. 

“  To  whom  the  Prince,  him  fayning  to  embase.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  20. 

4.  To  degrade,  to  vilify. 
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5.  To  debase,  to  dishonor. 

Sith  all  thy  worthie  prayses  being  blent 

Their  ofspring  hath  embaste,  and  later  glory  shent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  ill.  ix.  33. 

em-ba  se-ment  (1),  s.  [Eng.  embase;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lowering,  deteriorating, 
humbling,  or  debasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  lowered  in  value ; 
debasement. 

“Queen  Elizabeth  did  by  little  and  little  rectify  this 
detestable  embasement  of  coin.” — Hale:  Hist.  PI.  Cr., 
ch.  xvii. 

em  ba  se-ment  (2),  s.  [Embasis.] 

Med. :  A  tub  for  holding  warm  water  for  bathing ; 
an  embasis. 

*em-bas'-i-ate,  s.  [English  embassy ;  -ate.]  An 
embassy. 

“Hetookit  highly  that  his  embasiate  was  deluded.” — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  60. 

*em-bas'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embase.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Embasement  (q.  v.). 

“  Which  most  manifestly  is  the  embasing  of  the  consul¬ 
ship.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

em'-bSl-SiS,  s=  [Gr.,  from  en=in,  and  baini 5=to 
go.]  A  bathing-tub  or  vessel  filled  with  warm  water. 

*em-bas-sade’,  s.  [O.  Fr.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

“Show  thine  embassade  and  commandment.” — Fisher: 
Seven  Psalms,  Ps.  cxliii.,  pt.  ii. 

2.  An  embassador. 

“  But  when  her  words  embassade  forth  she  sends, 
Lord,  how  sweet  music  that  unto  them  lends.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Beauty. 

em-bas  -sa-dor,  *em-bas-sa-dour,  s.  [Ambas- 
SAdob.]  An  ambassador. 

“  That  respect  that  is  due  to  the  embassadors  of  kings.” 
—South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

em-bas-sa-dor'-i-al,  a.  [Ambassadoeial.] 

em-bas’-sa-dress,  s.  [Ambassadeess.]  An  am¬ 
bassadress. 

“With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes, 

And  to  the  bright  embassadress  replies.” 

Garth:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiv. 

*em-bas'-sa-dry,  *em-bas-sa-drye,  s.  [Mid. 

Eng .  embassade ;  -ry .]  An  embassy. 

“Coming  from  his  embassadry  out  of  Italy.” — Leland: 
Itinerary,  iii.  86. 

em'-bas-sage,  s.  [Embassy.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

“  Giving  audience  to  the  embassages  of  the  Gaules. 

P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  420. 

2.  A  message. 

“  Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

em’-bas-sy,  s.  [A  modification  of  Low  Lat.  am- 
bascia—k  message.]  [Ambassadob.] 

1.  The  duties  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  The  message  intrusted  to,  and  to  be  delivered 
by  an  ambassador. 

“  Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  x. 

3.  A  solemn  or  important  message. 

4.  A  message  of  any  kind. 

“  Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

5.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassadors; 
those  intrusted  with  a  public  message  to  another 
state. 

“  The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  England  as  the  English  embassy  had  made  in 
France.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

6.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador. 

*em-bas’-tar-dlze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English 

bastardize.']  To  render  or  declare  illegitimate ;  to 
bastardize. 

*em-ba-ter'-I-on,  s.  [Gr,] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  war-cry  of  the  Spartans,  when 
entering  into  battle.  It  was  accompanied  by  flutes. 

em-ba  the,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English  bathe 
(q.  v.).]  To  bathe. 

“  That  with  immortal  wine 
Should  be  embathed.” 

Marlowe  <&  Chapman:  Hero  and  Leander. 

*em-bat'-tle  (1),  *em-bat-tail,  *em-bat-teil, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  battle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  range  or  draw  up  in  order  or  array 
of  battle. 
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*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  ranged  or  drawn  up  in  order 
or  array  of  battle. 

“  They  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  of  the  morn.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  xv.  9. 

em-bat-tle  (2),  *em-bat-ail,  *em-bat-eil. 
*em-bat-tel-en,  *en  bat-tel-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em, 

O.  Fr.  bastiller ;  Low  Lat.  imbattalo.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 

“As  he  approached,  he  found  that  this  tower  rose  from 
an  embattled  pile.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vxii. 

2.  To  arm;  to  prepare  for  fight;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  defense. 

“Embattled  princes  wait  the  chief.” 

Prior:  Ode  to  the  King  (1696). 

em-bat-tled  (tied  as  teld)  (1)>  Par • or 

[Embattle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drawn  up  or  ranged  in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

“On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  213. 

2.  Covered  with  troops  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle. 

“Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown.”  Akenside:  Inscriptions ,  iv. 

em-bat  -tled  (tied  as  teld)  (2),  pa.  par.  or  o. 
[Embattle  (2),  v.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  battlements. 

2.  Her. :  Indented  like  a  battlement. 

embattled-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  molding  indented  like  a  battlement, 
em-bat'-tle-ment,  *em-bat-aile-ment,  *em- 
bat-tail-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embattle;  -ment.]  An 
indented  parapet;  a  battlement  (q.  v.). 
em-bat' -tling  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embattle 

(1) >  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  drawing  up  in  order  of 
battle. 

*em-bat -tling  (2),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embattle 

(2) ,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  furnishing  with  battle¬ 
ments. 

*em-ba'y  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Fr.  baigner=  tfl 
bathe.] 

1.  To  bathe,  to  wet,  to  steep. 

“Sad  Repentance  used  to  embay 
His  blamefull  body  in  salt  water  sore.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  27. 

2.  To  steep,  to  pervade,  so  as  to  soothe  or  lull. 
“Whiles  every  sense  the  humor  sweet  embay d.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  13. 

3.  To  bask. 

“  In  the  warm  sunne  he  doth  himself  embay.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  206. 

em-ba  y  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,andEng.  bay  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  bay ;  to  landlock ;  to  shut  in 
between  promontories. 

“If  that  the  Turkisk  fleet 
Be  not  insheltered  and  embayed,  they’re  drowned.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  L 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way,  to  shut  in. 

“  Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  ‘  deep  embayed. 

By  green  hills  fenced,  by  ocean’s  murmur  lulled.’  ” 
Wordsworth:  To  Dyer. 

*em-bayed’,  *em-bayd',  pa.  par.  or  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Forming  a  bay  or  recess ;  as,  an  em¬ 
bayed  window. 

em-ba'y-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embay  (2),  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  shutting  in  or  inclosing  in  a 
bay,  or  between  promontories,  &c. 

ern-bayld,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Embale.]  Bound  up. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27.) 

*em-ba'y-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embay  (2),  v. ;  -ment.] 
A  portion  of  sea  closed  or  shut  in  between  capes  or 
promontories. 

“The  embayment  which  is  terminated  by  the  land  of 
North  Berwick.” — Sir  W.  Scott.  (Webster.) 

em-bed’,  xm-bed",  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bed 
(q.v.).]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed;  to  set  in  surrounding 
matter. 

“  Sometimes  embedded  in  one  another,  sometimes  per¬ 
forating  one  another.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 


'  To  please  the  best,  and  th’  evill  to  embase." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  3. 


“  Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm, 

And  onward  moved  embattled.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  650,  651. 
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em-bed  -ment, *im-bed  -ment,  s.  [Eng. embed; 
-merit. \  The  act  of  embedding ;  the  state  of  being 
embedded. 

em-bel-I-g,,  s.  [The  Ceylonese  name  of  one  of 
the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Embelieee.  About  twenty  species  are  known. 
Embelia  vibes  is  a  large  scandent  shrub,  having  a 
stem  with  scabrous  spots  and  rough,  tuberous 
knots.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  minute, 
and  of  a  greenish-yellow.  The  berries  are  slightly 
pungent ;  those  of  E.  robusta  are  cathartic. 

em-bel’-I-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  and  Ceylonese, 
embelia ,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot . :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinaceee. 

em-bel'-lish,  *em-bel-ise,  *em-bel-is-sen, 
*im-bel-lish,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  embelissant,  pr.  par.  of 
enibellir;  6eZ=Lat.  6eZZws=fair.  A  contemporary  of 
Spenser’s,  who  wrote  a  glossary  to  the  poet’s  Shep¬ 
herd's  Calendar ,  includes  embellish  in  his  list  of  old 
words,  but  since  then  it  has  completely  revived. 
( Trench :  English  Past  and  Present,  p.  55.)]  To 
beautify,  to  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off,  to  give  a 
brilliant  or  neat  appearance  to.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“Farewell! — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

em-bel’-lish-er,  s.  [Eng.  embellish ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  embellishes,  beautifies,  adorns, 
or  decorates. 

“These  therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they 
are  so  eloquent  upon  as  they  can  and  may  be  called  embel¬ 
lishers.” — Spectator,  Ho.  121. 
em-bel’-llsh-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embellish.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  beautifying  or 
adorning ;  embellishment. 

em-bel'-llsh-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  embellishing; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  to  embellish  or  beautify ;  so  as  to 
embellish. 

em-ber-lish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embellish;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  embellishing,  beautifying,  or  adorn¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embellished,  beautified,  cr 
adorned. 

3.  That  which  embellishes,  beautifies,  or  adorns  ; 
anything  which  adds  beauty,  elegance,  or  grace ; 
an  ornament,  a  grace,  an  adornment,  an  enrich¬ 
ment. 

“We  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song, 

Though  various  yet  complete, 

Rich  in  embellishment,  as  strong 
And  learned  as  ’tis  sweet.” 

Cowper:  To  Dr.  Darwin. 

em’-ber  (1),  *em-bre,  *em-er,  *em-mer,  *am- 

mer,  s.  [A.  S.  oemyrian;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eimyria; 
Dan.  emmer ;  M.  S.  Ger.  eimurga .]  The  smoulder¬ 
ing  remnants  of  a  fire ;  live  ashes,  or  cinders ;  a 
live  coal,  piece  of  wood,  &c.  (Seldom  used  except 
in  the  plural.) 

“Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.” 

John  Milton. 

“  The  heavenly  fire  that  lay  concealed 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  59. 

em’-ber  (2),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ymbren,  ymbtine, 
ymbryne=a  round  course,  a  revolution,  a  circuit,  an 
anniversary,  from  ymb,  ymbe,  emb,  ernbe  —  about, 
around,  and  ryne,  rine=a  running,  a  course,  a  race, 
a  course  of  years,  life  ;  rinnan=to  run.  From  this 
derivation  it  is  patent  that  the  belief  that  ember- 
days  were  so  called  from  penitents  sitting  in  em¬ 
bers  or  ashes  at  those  seasons  was  entirely  erro¬ 
neous.]  (For  def.  see  qtym.) 
ember-days,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesias.  Calendar:  Certain  days  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  one  special  theme  of  supplica¬ 
tion  being  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  descend  on 
the  crops,  and  consequently  that  there  may  be 
lenty  in  the  land.  Stated  days  of  this  character 
egan  to  be  observed  in  the  third  century,  an  in¬ 
junction  to  that  effect  having  been  given  by  Pope 
Calixtus,  but  at  first  there  was  no  unity  over  the 
Christian  world  as  to  the  precise  days.  In  A.  D. 
1095  the  Council  of  Placentia  diffused  them  over  the 
year,  and  enacted  that  in  all  churches  the  spring 
ember-days  should  be  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  those  of 
summer  the  same  days  of  the  week  after  Whit- 
Sunday;  those  of  autumn  the  same  days  of  the 
week  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  14; 
and  those  of  winter  the  corresponding  week  days 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Lucia,  Dec.  13.  . 

ember-eves,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  Calendar:  The  evenings  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  several  ember-days. 

“  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 

On  ember-eves  and  holy  ales.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles  i.  (Chorus.) 


ember-fast,  s. 

Eccles. ;  One  of  the  periods  at  which  ember-days 
occur. 

ember-tide,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  season  at  which  ember-days  occur. 

ember-weeks,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  Calendar :  The  several  weeks  in  which  the 
ember-days  occur. 

ember-goose,  imber-goose,  immer-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Colymbus  glacialis,  a  diver,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Great  Northern  Diver  or  Loon. 

“  The  imber-goose  unskilled  to  fly, 

Must  be  content  to  glide  along 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song.” 

Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  xxi. 

em-ber-Iz  -a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiza;  Fr.  em- 
b6rize,  prob.  from  Ger.  emmeriz,  emberitz,  embritz; 
these  again  from  ammer,  which  occurs  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  term  Yellow  Ammer,  corrupted  into  Yellow 
Hammer.  (Littri,,  &c.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Passerine  Birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Emberizinee,  sometimes  made 
the  family  Emberizidae.  Five  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  Emberiza  miliaria,  the  Common  Bunting, 
E.  schoeniclus,  the  Black-headed  Bunting,  E.  citri- 
nella,  the  Yellow  Bunting  or  Yellow  Ammer,  E. 
cirlus,  the  Cirl  Bunting,  and  E.  hortulana,  the  Orto¬ 
lan  Bunting. 

em-ber-iz’-i-dae,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiz(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  Insessores.  The 
bill  is  conical,  with  a  nearly  straight  culmen,  the 
under  mandible  the  thicker  of  the  two,  the  upper 
with  an  internal  knob,  the  tip  with  an  obsolete 
notch,  both  <  mandibles  inflexed  at  the  margin. 
Hinder  and  inner  toe  equal  in  length,  as  are  the 
tarsus  and  middle  toe.  Claws  slender,  curved. 

em-ber-iz-i’-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiz(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mice.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Fringillidse  (Finches). 
Type  Emberiza  (q.v.).  [EmberizidjE.] 
*em-bet'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  better 
(q.  v.) .]  To  make  better. 

“  Cruelty  doth  not  embetter  men.” 

Daniel:  Chorus  in  Philotas. 

em-bez’-zle,  *em-bez-ell,  *qm-bes-ile,  *em- 
bes-yll,  *im-bec-ill,  *im-bes-el,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

imbecille=weak,  feeble.]  [Imbecile.] 

*1.  To  weaken ;  to  diminish  the  force  or  strength 
of. 

“And  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strength  that  they  are  naught 
to  me.”  Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  vi. 

*2.  To  squander  away  ;  to  waste,  to  dissipate. 

“  Mr.  Hackluct  died,  leaving  a  fair  estate  to  an  unthrift 
son  who  embezzled  it.”  — Fuller:  Worthies  of  England; 
Herefordshire. 

*3.  To  withdraw,  to  keep  back. 

“  The  collection  of  these  various  readings  [is]  a  testi¬ 
mony  even  of  the  faithfulness  of  these  later  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  high  reverence  they  had  to  these  rec¬ 
ords,  in  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  embezell  the  vari¬ 
ous  readings  of  them,  but  keep  them  still  on  foot  for  the 
prudent  to  judge  of.” — H.  More:  On  Godliness,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  ii. 

4.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one’s  own  use ; 
to  apply  to  one’s  private  use  by  a  breach  of  trust. 

‘‘Embezzling  and  averting  to  his  proper  use  certain 
treasures  gotten  from  King  Antiochus.” — P.  Holland:  Livy, 
p.  1,016. 

em-bez  -Zle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embezzle;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embezzling  or  appropriating  fraudu¬ 
lently  to  one’s  use  by  breach  of  trust. 

“  To  remove  doubts  which  had  existed  respecting  em¬ 
bezzlements  by  merchants’  and  bankers’  clerks.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17,  note  3. 

2.  That  which  is  embezzled  or  misappropriated, 
em-bez-zler,  s.  [Eng.  embezzl(e) ;  -er.]  One 

who  fraudulently  appropriates  money,  &c.,  to  his 
own  use  ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  embezzlement. 

*em-b!l’-low,  *em-byl-low,  v.  i.  [Pref.  era,  and 
Eng.  billow  (q.  v.).]  To  swell  or  heave,  as  a  billow. 
“And  then  embyllowed  high  doth  in  his  pride  disdaine 
With  fome  and  roaring  din  all  hugeness  of  the 
maine.”  Lisle:  Du  Bartas,  Noe,  i. 

em-bit-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English  bitter 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  bitter  or  more  bitter. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  render  harder  or  more  distressing;  to  make 
grievous. 

“  The  poison,  when  poured  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl.” 

Byron;  Trans,  of  the  Romaic  Song. 

2.  To  deprive  of  sweetness  or  pleasantness;  to 
render  distasteful. 

“  Either  slowly  destroy  or  very  much  embitter  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 


3.  To  make  more  severe,  painful,  or  poignant;  to 
add  poignancy  or  sharpness  to. 

4.  To  render  more  bitter,  fierce,  or  violent;  to 
exasperate. 

“  Men  the  most  embittered  against  each  other  by  former 
contests.  ” — Bancroft. 

em-blt’-ter-er,  s.  [Eng. embitter ;  -er.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  embitters  or  makes  bitter. 

“  The  embitterer  of  the  cup  of  joy.” 

Johnson.  ( Ogilvie .) 

em-bit'-ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embitter ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  embittering. 

em-bla'z  e,v.t.  [Pref .  era,  and  Eng.  blaze  (q.v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  in  a  blaze  ;  to  kindle. 

“  Sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  235. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  light  up,  to  make  light  or  brilliant. 

“  Her  eyes,  oft  darted  o’er  the  liquid  way, 

With  golden  light  emblaze  the  darkling  main.” 

Sir  W.  Jones :  Hymn  to  Lacshmi. 

2.  To  adorn  with  brilliant  or  glittering  embellish¬ 
ments. 

“Th’  imperial  vision,  which  full  high  advanc’d 

With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed.” 

Milton:  P.  L. ,  i.  538. 

3.  To  emblazon ;  to  display  conspicuously ;  to 
glorify. 

“  Thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald’s  coat, 

T’  emblaze  the  honor  which  thy  master  got.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  10. 

4.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 

“Sing  of  arms 

Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martial  acts 
Of  Britain’s  hero.”  J.  Philips;  Blenheim. 

*em-blaz  -er,  s.  [Eng.  emblaz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  brightens  or  makes  brilliant. 

“  The  eye  of  heaven,  emblazer  of  the  spheres.” 

Mickle:  Lusiad,  bk.  10. 

*em-blaz’-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Emblaze.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  blazoning,  adorning,  or 
glorifying. 

em-blaZ’-fen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blazon 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  blazon  ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or 
armorial  ensigns. 

“  The  herse 

Of  wealthy  guilt  emblazoned  boasts  the  pride 
Of  painted  heraldry.”—  Blacklock:  A  Soliloquy. 

*2.  To  depict,  to  paint,  to  represent. 

“On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bowd 
And  cruell  shafts  emblazoned  she  beheld.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  x.  66. 

*3.  To  decorate,  to  ornament,  to  set  off. 

“The  walls  were  .  .  .  emblazoned  with  legends  in 
commemoration  of  the  illustrious  pair.” — Prescott.  ( Ogil¬ 
vie . ) 

*4.  To  make  brilliant  or  bright. 

*5.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 

“  We  find  Augustus  emblazoned  by  the  poets.” — Hake- 
will:  On  Providence. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  bright  or  brilliant;  to 
burst  out  in  colors. 

“Th’  engladdened  spring,  forgetful  how  to  weep, 

Began  t’  emblazon  from  her  heavy  bed.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph. 

em-blaz -on-er,  s.  [Eng.  emblazon;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  blazons;  a  blazoner,  a  herald. 

2.  One  who  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp, 

“  But  I  step  again  to  this  emblazoner  of  his  title-page, 
and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without  reprieve,  those 
animadversions  to  be  a  slanderous  and  scurrilous  libel.” 
— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

em-blaz -on-ment,  s.  [Eng.  emblazon;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  blazoning ;  blazonry. 

2.  That  which  is  blazoned ;  heraldic  representa¬ 
tions  or  decorations. 

em-blaz’-on-ry,  s.  [Eng .  emblazon;  -ry.] 

1.  The  art  of  emblazoning. 

2.  Heraldic  representations  or  decorations. 

“  Who  saw  the  banner  reared  on  high 
In  all  its  dread  emblazonry.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iii. 

em’-blem,  s.  [Fr .emblSme;  from  Lat.  emblema 
=  a  kind  of  ornament;  Gr.  emblema=  a  thing  put 
on;  a  kind  of  movable  ornament:  emballo=to  put 
on  ;  era=on,  and  ballo= to  place,  to  put.] 

1.  That  which  is  inlaid  or  put  on ;  inlaid  or  mosaic 
work  or  decoration  ;  enamel. 

“Above  the  corner  in  a  curious  fret, 

Emblems,  impresses,  hieroglyphics  set.” 

Daniel:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  vi. 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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embosom 


2.  A  symbolical  figure  or  composition,  which  con¬ 
ceals  a  moral  or  historical  allegory ;  an  allusive 
picture  or  representation. 

“Pleased  she  beheld  aloft  portrayed 
On  many  a  splendid  wall, 

Emblems  of  health  and  heavenly  aid, 

And  George  the  theme  of  all.” 

Cowper:  Queen’s  Visit  to  London,  March,  1789. 

3.  A  symbol,  a  device,  a  type,  a  figure ;  an  object, 
or  figure,  or  representation  of  an  object  symbolizing 
some  other  object,  quality,  or  the  like.  Thus,  an 
ape  symbolized  malice  and  lust ;  an  apple,  the  fall 
of  man  and  original  sin  ;  a  swine,  gluttony ;  a  peli¬ 
can,  piety  and  the  Redeemer’s  love  for  the  world ;  a 
crown,  royalty ;  a  balance,  justice ;  &c. 

“Books  of  emblems  were  very  popular  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  which  all  nature  was  ransacked  for  types  of 
virtues  and  vices.” — Fairholt. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  emblem  and.  figure, 
see  Figure.  v 

*em'-blem,  v.  t.  [Emblem,  s.]  To  represent  or 
symbolize  in  an  occult  or  allusive  manner ;  to  pict¬ 
ure  by  an  emblem. 

“The  primitive  sight  of  elements  doth  fitly  emblem  that 
of  opinions.” — Glanvill.  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Sm-ble  -m?L-ta,  s.  pi.  [Greek,  pi.  of  emblema .] 
[Emblem,  s.] 

Lit. :  The  figures  with  which  the  ancients  decor¬ 
ated  golden,  silver,  and  even  copper  vessels,  and 
which  could  be  taken  off  at  pleasure.  By  the 
Romans,  ornaments  of  this  kind  were  called  Crust®. 

em-blem-at-Ic,  em-blem-at’-Ic-al,  a.  [Fr. 
embtematique ;  Ital.  emblematico.\ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  using,  or  dealing  in  emblems. 

“  Come  on,  sir,  to  our  worthy  friends  explain 
What  does  your  emblematic  worship  mean.” 

Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  am  emblem ;  comprising  an 
emblem,  symbol,  or  type  ;  allusive. 

“In  one  small  emblematic  landscape  see 
How  vast  a  distance  ’twixt  thy  foe  and  thee.” 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  c.  1. 

em-blem-at  -lc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  emblematical ; 
•ly.]  By  way  or  means  of  an  emblem  ;  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  emblem ;  allusively,  symbolically. 

“  Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hierogliph- 
ically,  as  to  the  Egyptians;  and  the  phoenix  was  the 
hierogliphic  of  the  sun.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  i.,  ch. 
xii. 

*em-blem-at-I-§Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  emblematic; 

- ize .]  To  represent  emblematically  or  by  an  em¬ 
blem  ;  to  emblematize. 

“Which  he  generally  endeavored  to  emblematicize  by 
genii  and  cupids.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  3. 

em-blem-a-tlst,  s.  [Lat.  emblema  (genit.  em- 
blematis) ;  Eng.  sufi.  -ist.]  A  writer  or  inventor  of 
emblems. 

“Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  griphins,  basilisks, 
phoenix,  and  many  more;  which  emblematists  and  her¬ 
alds  have  entertained  with  significations  answering  their 
institutions.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  20. 

em-blem'-^-tize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emblema  (gen.  em- 
blemat{is ) ;  Eng.  suff.  -i.se.]  To  represent  by  an 
emblem;  to  symbolize. 

“This  garden  of  Eden  may  emblematize,  while  Adam 
is  discoursed  of  as  innocent  and  obedient  to  God,  the 
delights  of  the  Spirit.” — More:  Conjectura  Cabbal.,  p. 
239. 

em-ble'-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  embleer,  emblaer,  em- 
blayer,  emblader,  emblaver ,  bleer,  blayer;  Low 
Lat.  imblado= to  sow  with  corn:  m=in,  and  bla- 
dum=SL  crop.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crop. 

“  The  sides  were  fringed  or  jagged  with  darkness,  cum¬ 
brous  tree  or  mantled  ivy  jutting  forth  black  elbows  ;  but 
in  the  middle  lay  and  spread  fair  sward  of  dewy  emble¬ 
ments.” — Blackmore:  Cripps  the  Carrier,  vol.  iii. ,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Law  {pi.)  f  The  produce  or  fruits  of  land  sown 
or  planted  ;  growing  crops,  as  of  grain,  garden  prod¬ 
uce,  &c.,  which  are  annually  produced  by  the  labor 
of  the  cultivator. 

♦em'-blem-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  emblem;  -ize.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  an  emblem;  to  symbolize,  to 
typify. 

em-ble-to'-nl-?,,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Embleton, 
of  Newcastle.] 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  iEolid®,  consisting  of  unarmored 
nudibrancliiate  marine  mollusks.  Of  the  four 
known  species,  three  are  found  on  the  Scotch  coasts, 
in  the  littoral  and  laminarian  zones.  (  Woodward.) 

em  -bll-cg,,  s.  [The  name  given  to  Emblica  offi¬ 
cinalis  in  the  Moluccas.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  Phyl- 
lanthe®.  Emblica  officinalis  is  a  tree  with  a  crooked 
trunk  and  spreading  branches,  alternate  leaves,  one 
or  two  feet  long,  small  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  and  tricoccous  fruit,  with  two  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  fruit  is  acrid,  and  is  made,  in  India,  into 
a  pickle.  When  ripe  and  dry  it  is  an  astringent,  and} 


under  the  name  of  Myrobalani  Emblici,  has  been 
used  against  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
{Lindley,  &c.) 

em-bloom',  V.  t.  [Prefix  em,  and  Eng.  bloom 
(q.  v.).]  To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom  or  blos¬ 
soms. 

em-blos'-som,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blos¬ 
som  (q.  v.).]  To  cover  with  bloom  or  blossoms;  to 
embloom. 

“  Sweet,  oh  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 

On  the  white  emblossomed  spray.” 

Cunningham:  Day,  a  Pastoral. 

em-bod-I-er  *im-bod  -i-er,  s.  [Eng.  embody; 
-er.  ]  One  who  or  that  which  embodies. 

em-bod  -i-ment,  *Im-b6d'-I-ment,  s.  [English 
embody ;  -ment.\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  embodying  or  investing 
with  a  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embodied  or  invested  with  a 
body ;  bodily  or  material  representation. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  together  into 
a  body  or  united  whole ;  incorporation ;  as,  the 
embodiment  of  troops  into  battalions,  divisions, 
&c . 

4.  The  act  of  collecting  or  concentrating  together ; 
as,  the  embodiment  of  thoughts  in  a  discourse ;  the 
act  of  including  in  other  matter ;  as,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  clause  in  a  bill. 

5.  A  concentrated  representation  or  emblem ;  es¬ 
sence  in  a  bodily  form ;  as,  He  is  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  courage,  &c. 

em-bod'-y,  *Im-bod’-^,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  body  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  invest  with  a  material  body ;  to  incarnate. 

“I  have  again  made  use  of  the  Platonic  hypothesis, 

that  spirits  are  embodied." — Glanvill:  Witchcraft,  §  1L 

2.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  body  or  united  whole  ; 
to  incorporate,  to  concentrate ;  as,  to  embody  troops 
into  battalions,  divisions,  &c. 

3.  To  gather  together ;  to  concentrate  and  present 
to  the  senses  or  mental  perception. 

“  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  97. 

4.  To  include,  to  incorporate ;  as,  to  embody  a 
clause  in  a  bill  or  act. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  join  together  into  one  body  or 
mass ;  to  unite,  to  coalesce. 

“Firmly  to  embody  against  this  court  party  and  its 
practices.” — Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

*em'-bog,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bog  (q.  v.).] 
To  plunge  or  cause  to  stick  in  a  bog. 

“General  Murray  was  inclosed,  embogged,  and  de¬ 
feated.” —  Walpole:  To  Mann,  iii.  392. 

*em-bo'gue,  v.  i.  [Pref.  em ,  and  O.  Fr.  bogue— 
Fr.  bouche= a  mouth ;  Lat.  bucca— the  cheek.]  To 
discharge  itself,  as  a  stream,  into  the  sea,  &c. ;  to 
disembogue. 

*em-b(5il,  *em-boyl,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prefix  em,  and 
Eng.  boil  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  boil,  to  be  heated,  as  with  rage 

“  The  knightfmboyling  in  his  haughty  hart.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  9. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  boil,  to  heat,  as  with  rage. 

“  Faynt,  wearie,  sore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  28. 

emboitement  (an-bwat'-man),  s.  [Fr.  =  the 

position  of  one  box  within  another.] 

1.  Mil.:  The  closing  up  of  a  number  of  men  in 
order  to  secure  the  front  rank  from  injury. 

2.  Phys. :  The  doctrine  ventilated  by  Buffon,  that 
generation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  living  germs 
lying  one  within  the  other,  which,  on  becoming  de¬ 
tached,  produce  new  existences. 

*em’-bold,  *em-bolde,  *en-bold,  v.  t.  [Pref. 

em;  and  Eng.  bold  (q.  v.).J  To  embolden. 

“  But  now  we  dare  not  show  ourselfe  in  place 
He  is  embold  to  dwel  in  company 
There  as  our  hert  would  loue  right  faithfully.” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

em-bold'-en,  *en-bold-en,  *im-bold-en,  v.  t. 

[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bolden  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  give  boldness  or  courage  to ;  to  strengthen 
the  resolution  or  courage  of  ;  to  encourage. 

“Upon  whose  approach  their  fellowes,  being  more  em¬ 
boldened,  did  offer  to  boord  the  galliasse.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  601. 

2.  To  encourage,  to  help,  to  further. 

‘  Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  a9  mercy.” 

Sliakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  6. 

em-bold-en-er,  *Im-b61d'-en-er,  s.  [English 
embolden ;  -er.]  One  who,  or  that  which  emboldens 
or  encourages. 

em-bol'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  embole—  an  inserting;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as  Embolismic  (q.  v.). 


em  -bo-lI§m,  s.  [Fr .embolisme;  Gr .  embolismos 
=  an  intercalation;  embolisma= an  insertion;  em- 
bole= an  inserting;  emballo—  to  put  in,  to  insert; 
em=in,  and  balld= to  throw,  to  put.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intercalation  ;  the  intercalating  or  insertion 
of  days,  months,  or  years  in  the  account  of  time  in 
order  to  secure  or  produce  regularity.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  year  consisted  of  354  days  (a lunar  year), 
and,  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of  365 
days,  an  extra  lunar  month  was  intercalated  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

“The  civil  constitutions  of  the  year  were  after  different 
manners  in  several  nations  ;  some  using  the  sun’s  year, 
but  in  divers  fashions  ;  and  some  following  the  moon, 
finding  out  embolisms  or  equations  .  .  .  to  make  all  as 
even  as  they  could.” — Holder:  On  Time. 

2.  The  time  intercalated. 

II.  Med.:  Venous  inflammation,  producing  coag¬ 
ulation  of  the  blood,  passing  on  to  the  formation  of 
a  clot  or  clots  and  likewise  of  pus  and  abscess,  is  a 
highly  dangerous  disease.  [Pyaimia.]  When  the 
clot  is  impelled  onward,  embolism  occurs,  which  is 
usually  fatal  from  the  formation  of  multiple  ab¬ 
scess  in  the  lung.  Embolism,  arising  from  local 
irritation,  mostly  occurs  in  dropsy  after  scarlet 
fever,  in  debilitating  diseases,  and  bedridden  cases. 

em-b6-ll§-mal,  a.  [En g.  embolism;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  embolism  or  intercalation; 
intercalated;  as,  an  embolismal  month. 

em-b6-ll§-mat’-lc,  em-bo-lls-mat-lc-?!,  a. 
[Gr.  embolisma ;  genit.  embolismatos ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic,  - ical .]  The  same  as  Embolismic  (q.  v.). 

em-bo-llf  -mlc,  a.  [Fr.  embolismique.']  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  embolism  ;  interca¬ 
lated,  inserted. 

em-b6-ll§'-mlc-g.l,  a.  [Eng.  embolismic;  - al .] 

em’-bo-llte,  s.  [Ger.  embolit,  from  Gr.  embolion— 
something  thrown  in,  an  interlude ;  so  named  be¬ 
cause  it  is  intermediate  between  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  green,  yellow,  or 
dark,  especially  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  generally  occurs  massive,  with  the  sur¬ 
face  sometimes  stalactitic  or  concretionary.  Hard¬ 
ness  1  to  1*5 ;  specific  gravity,  5-3  to  5'8;  luster 
resinous,  and  somewhat  adamantine.  Composition: 
Silver  61T  to_71'9 ;  bromine  7’2  to  33'8 ;  chlorine  5'0to 
20'1.  The  chief  silver  ore  in  Chili.  Found  alsc  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  New  World.  {Dana.) 

em'-bo-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  embolos= some¬ 
thing  running  to  a  point ;  a  wedge,  a  graft.]  [Em¬ 
bolism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  inserted  in  another  and 
moving  therein,  as  a  wedge,  a  piston  of  a  steam- 
cylinder,  the  bucket  or  plunger  of  a  pump. 

“  Our  members  make  a  sort  of  an  hydraulic  engine,  in 
which  a  chemical  liquor  resembling  blood  is  driven 
through  elastic  channels  by  an  embolus,  like  the  heart.”  — 
Arbuthnot. 


2.  Bot.:  A  plug-like  process,  projecting  downward 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  in 
Armeria. 

embonpoint  (an-bofi-pwan  ),  s.  [Fr  ,  from  em 

—en=in  \  bon= good,  andpoinf=condition.]  Plump¬ 
ness  of  person  or  figure ;  stoutness,  fleshiness. 

em-bor-der,  *Im-bor'-der,  v.  t.  [Prefix  em; 
En g.  border  (q.  v.).]  To  adorn  or  furnish  with  a 
border. 


em-bor  -dered,  im-bor-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Emborder.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 


*1.  Ordinary  Lang.;  Adorned 
border;  bordered. 

2.  Her. :  Having  a  border  of 
the  same  color,  metal,  or  fur  as 
the  field.  [Embordured.] 

em-bor'-diired,  a.  [Prefix 
em,  and  Fr.  bordure= a  border.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Embor- 
dered,  a.  (q.  v.) 

em-bQs'-om,  *em-bQs  -ome, 

v.  t.  [Pref,  em,  and  Eng.  bosom 
(OL-w).] 

1.  To  place  in  or  take  into  the 
bosom ;  to  cherish ;  to  admit  to 
greatest  affection. 


or  set  off  with  a 


Embordered. 


and  treat  with  the 


“  The  Father  infinite, 

By  whom  in  bliss  embosom’ d  sat  the  Son.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  596,  597. 

2.  To  place  in  the  bosom  or  midst  of  anything ;  to 
inclose. 


“His  house  embosom’ d  in  the  grove.’" 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  iv.,  ode  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


emboss 


em-boss  (1),  *en-boss,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  embosser= 
to  swell  or  rise  in  bunches:  em=in,  and  6os.se = a 
bunch,  a  boss.] 

1.  To  form  natural  lumps  or  swellings  upon;  to 
cover  with  swellings  or  protuberances. 

“  Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss." 

Milton .  P.  L.,  xii.  180. 

2.  To  cover  with  bosses  or  studs. 

“  The  studs,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door.” 

Cowper.  Task,  v.  426. 

3.  To  ornament  with  relief  or  raised  work. 

“The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

4.  To  engrave  in  relief  or  embossed  work ;  to  rep¬ 
resent  with  raised  figures. 

“Then  o’er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossed 
Androgeos’  death.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  25,  26. 

5.  To  ornament  with  worked  figures ;  to  em¬ 
broider. 

“  Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colors,  embossed 
upon  a  purple  ground.” — Sir  W.  Scott. 

em-boss'  (2),v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ely  some 
taken  from  French  bosse= a  bunch,  a  boss,  because 
an  animal  when  hard  hunted  threw  from  its 
mouth  bosses,  or  lumps  of  foam,  or  because  it 
swelled  at  the  knee.  According  to  Mahn,  from  Sp. 
embocar= to  cast  from  the  mouth.] 

1.  To  hunt  hard,  to  drive  hard,  so  as  to  cause  to 
pant,  and  be  exhausted  ;  to  tire  out. 

“  As  a  dismayed  deare  in  chase  embost, 

Forgetful  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  17. 

2.  To  drive  hard,  to  overwhelm. 

“  Our  feeble  harts 

Embost  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe.” 

Spenser .-  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  29. 

*em-boss  (3),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  embosquer,  from  bosc 
=awood;  Ital.  imboscare .]  [Ambush,  Bush.]  To 
drive  into  the  bushes ;  to  inclose,  to  surround,  as 
with  an  ambuscade. 

“We  have  almost  embossed  him.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well, 
iii.  6. 

*em-boss  (4),  *em-boss  e,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  embois- 
ter,  from  boiste=a  box.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  cover,  to  encase. 

“A knight  her  mett  in  mighty  arms  embost.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  24. 

3.  To  cause  to  enter,  to  insert. 

“The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  assayd 

Tn  his  brass-plated  body  to  embosse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  20. 

4.  To  surround. 

“  Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 

His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  embost 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  40. 

*em-boss  e,  *em-boss,  s.  [Emboss  (1),  v.]  A 
boss,  a  protuberance. 

“A  round  embosse  of  marble.” — Evelyn  Diary,  Nov.  17, 

1664. 

em-bossed',  *em-bost,  pa.  par.&  a.  [Emboss 
(1).  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Formed  with  bosses  ;  ornamented  with  raised 
work. 

“Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the 
landscape  lay.”  Longfellow:  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

*2.  Swollen,  tumid. 

“All  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

II.  Bot. :  Projecting  from  the  surface  like  the 
boss  or  umbo  of  a  round  shield  or  target. 

embossed-paper,  s.  Paper  having  an  orna¬ 
mented  surface  of  raised  work. 

embossed-printing,  s.  Printing  in  which  the 
paper  is  forced  into  dies-into  which  the  letters  have 
been  cut  or  punched.  The  result  is  raised  letters, 
used  for  printing  for  the  blind,  and  various  kinds 
of  ornamental  work.  It  is  also  effected  by  pressing 
.the  type  into  the  paper,  raising  the  letters  or  char¬ 
acters  on  the  other  side. 

em-boss-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Emboss  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  ornamenting  by  raised  work 
or  figures  in  relief,  applied  to  many  objects.  Crests 
or  initials  are  embossed  on  paper,  envelopes,  &c. 
Ornaments  are  embossed  on  book-covers,  especially 
on  those  of  cloth.  Leather  is  embossed  for  bind¬ 
ing,  and  many  ornamental  uses.  Textile  fabrics 
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are  embossed  for  various  purposes.  Glass  is  said  to 
be  embossed  when  it  is  molded  with  raised  figures. 

2.  Embossed  work. 

“All  engravings  and  embossings  (afar  off)  appear  plain.” 
— Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  878. 

embossing-iron,  s. 

Sculp. :  A  tool  for  giving  a  peculiar  grained  or 
caruncular  appearance  to  a  marble  surface. 

embossing-machine,  s.  A  machine  in  which  a 
compressible  material  is  placed  between  a  rolling 
or  reciprocating  surface  and  a  bed,  the  moving  por¬ 
tion  having  a  design  in  intaglio,  which  confers  a 
cameo  ornamentation  upon  the  object.  The  emboss¬ 
ing-machine  for  giving  an  indented  ornamentation 
to  velvet  and  other  goods  has  engraved  copper 
rollers,  which  are  heated  by  inclosed  red-hot  irons 
when  operating  on  dampened  goods,  as  in  giving  a 
watered  surface. 

embossing-press,  s.  A  hand-stamp  or  machine 
for  giving  a  raised  surface  to  an  object  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  descending  die  and  the  bed.  The  em¬ 
bossing-presses  of  bookbinders  are  screw,  toggle,  or 
lever  presses,  according  to  the  area  of  surface  and 
character  of  material  under  treatment,  and  other 
considerations. 

.If  Embossing  wood:  A  process  of  indenting  de¬ 
signs  in  wood  by  heat  and  pressure.  The  wood  is 
saturated  with  water,  and  the  cast-iron  mold  is 
heated  to  redness  and  pressed  forcibly  upon  the 
wood.  The  water  preserves  the  wood  from  ignition, 
though  the  surface  is  slightly  charred.  The  iron  is 
ye-heated,  the  wood  re-wetted,  and  the  branding- 
iron  again  applied.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
wood  fills  the  mold.  The  surface  is  cleansed,  be¬ 
tween  each  operation  and  finally,  with  a  scratch¬ 
brush,  and  any  desired  color  may  be  retained  or 
obtained  by  the  extent  to  which  the  charcoal  and 
discolored  surface  are  removed.  Perforated  designs 
are  obtained  by  pressure  upon  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  removal  of  a  scale  of  material  by  a 
saw. 

em-boss  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  emboss  (1),  v. ;  -merit.] 

1.  Anything  standing  or  jutting  out  from  the  rest ; 
an  eminence  ;  a  protuberance. 

“I  wish,  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with 
three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreast; 
which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any 
bulwarks  or  embossments .” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  embossing  or  ornamenting 
with  raised  work. 

3.  Embossed  work  ;  rilievo,  or  rising  work. 

“They  are  at  a  loss  about  the  word  pendent  is;  some 

fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  embossment  of  the  figure, 
others  believe  it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  alto-rilievo.” — 
Addison :  On  Italy. 

em-bot  -tie,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bottle 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  into  bottles ;  to  bottle. 

“  Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 

Embottled,  long  as  Priamean  Troy 
Withstood  the  Greeks,  endures.” 

Philips:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

embouchure  (pron.  an-bo-shiir),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
em=in,  and  6owc/ie=amouth ;  Lat.6weca=acheek.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  mouth  or  opening,  as  of  a 
cannon ;  the  point  of  discharge  of  a  river. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  mouth-piece  of  a  wind  instrument.  . 

2.  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouth-piece. 

*em-bound  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bound 

(q.  v.).]  To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

“  That  sweet  breath 

Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay.” 

Shakesp. .  King  John,  iv.  8. 

*em-bo  w,  *Im-bo  W,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 

bow  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  form  like  a  bow ;  to  curve. 

“  I  saw  a  bull,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 

With  gilden  homes  embowed  like  the  moone.” 

Spenser:  The  World’s  Vanitie. 

2.  To  arch,  to  vault. 

“  The  gilted  roofs  embowed  with  curious  work.” 

Gascoigne:  Jocasta,  i.  2. 

em-bo  wed,  *Im-bo  wed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Embow.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Curved,  bent. 

2.  Arched,  vaulted. 

“  The  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antick  pillars  massive  proof.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso. 

II.  Her. :  Bent  or  bowed, 
embowed-contrary  or  counter-embowed,  o. 
Bowed  or  bent  in  contrary  directions. 

embowed-dejected,  a.  Bowed  or  bent  with  the 
extremities  downward. 


embrace 

em-bow  -el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bowel 
(q.  v.b] 

*1.  To  inclose  deeply ;  to  bury. 

“  Deepe  emboweled  in  the  earth.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  15. 

2.  To  disembowel,  to  eviscerate,  to  deprive  of  the 
entrails. 

“  Embowelled  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v. 

*3.  To  take  or  dig  out  the  internal  parts  of. 

“  Fossils  and  minerals  that  th’  emboweled  earth 
Displays.”  Philips. 

*4.  To  exhaust,  to  empty,  to  drain. 

“The  schools,  embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
this  danger  to  itself.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

em  bow'-el-er,  em-bow" -el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  em- 

bowel ;  -erf]  One  who  disembowels. 

“  We  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  surgeon  or  em- 
balmer,  and  of  all  other  inferior  officers  under  him,  such 
as  the  dissector,  emboweller,  &c.” — Greenhill:  Art  of  Em¬ 
balming,  p.  283. 

em-bow-el-ment,  s.  [English  embowel;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  taking  out  thebowels ;  disembowelment, 
evisceration. 

em  bow  -er,  *im-bow  -er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  em 
and  Eng.  bower  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lodge,  to  rest,  as  in  a  bower. 

“Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  all  embowered 

All  the  hot  noon.”  Thomson:  Summer,  228,  229. 

2.  To  form  a  covering  or  shelter  like  a  bower. 

“  Beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  Fancy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  or  shelter  as  in  a  bower. 

“  You  whom  skies  embower.” 

Drummond :  Death  of  Sir  W.  Alexander. 

2.  To  inclose,  to  surround. 

“The  cots,  those  dim  religious  groves  embower.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

*em-bo  wl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bowl  (q.v.).] 
To  form  into  a  bowl,  ball,  or  globe ;  to  give  a  glob¬ 
ular  form  to. 

“Long  ere  the  earth  embowl’d  by  thee 
Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare.” 

Sidney:  Psalm  xc. 

*em.-bo  w-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embow;  -ment.]  An 
arch,  a  vault. 

“  The  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  embowments 
near  any  of  the  walls  left.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  249. 

em-box',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  box  (q.  v.).] 
To  inclose  or  shut  in  a  box ;  specifically  to  seat  in  a 
box  of  a  theater. 

“  Emboxed  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart.” 

Churchill:  The  Rosciad. 

*em-boys  se-ment,  s.  [Embushment.]  An 
ambush,  an  ambuscade. 

“  Then  shuln  ye  euermo  countrewaite  emboyssement’s, 
and  alle  espiaile.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Meliboeus. 

em-bra'§e,  *em-brase,  *en-brac-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  embracer ;  Fr.  embrasser :  en=in,  and  bras= 
the  arm;  Ital.  imbracciare ;  O.  Sp.  embrazar,  from 
Lat.  brachium= the  arm.]  [Bbace.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  seize,  clasp,  and  hold  fondly  in  the  arms; 
to  press  to  the  bosom  with  affection. 

*(2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  comprise,  to  inclose,  to  contain,  to  encircle, 
to  encompass. 

“  Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 

Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  223,  224. 

(2)  To  clasp,  to  twine  round;  as,  A  creeper  em« 
braces  a  tree. 

(3)  To  comprehend,  to  include,  to  take  in,  to  com¬ 
prise. 

*(4)  To  take  possession  of,  to  hold,  to  seize. 

“  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  andCressida,  iii.  2. 

(5)  To  admit,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

“  If  a  man  can  be  assured  of  any  thing,  without  having 
examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for 
truth?  ’’—Locke. 

(6)  To  seize  ardently  or  eagerly ;  to  accept  will¬ 
ingly  or  cordially  ;  to  welcome. 

*  “  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

(7)  To  adopt;  as,  to  embrace  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion. 


b6il,  b<5?;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•(8)  To  meet,  to  undergo,  to  submit  to,  to  accept. 

“  What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  v.  5. 
*(9)  To  cherish. 

“  If  ye  embrace  her,  she  shal  bring  the  unto  honoure.” — 
Bible  (1551);  Proverbs  iii.  6. 

*(10)  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  over ;  to  protect. 
“So  much  high  God  doth  innocence  embrace.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  29. 

II.  Law :  To  endeavor  to  influence  corruptly,  as  a 
juror.  [Embracery.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  join  in  an  embrace ;  to  hug. 

“Let  me  embrace  with  old  Yincentio.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  6. 

*2.  To  join  in  sexual  intercourse. 

“  Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

*3.  To  twine. 

“Archt  ouer  head  with  an  embracing  vine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  54. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  embrace  and  to 
clasp,  see  Clasp  :  for  that  between  to  embrace  and 
to  comprise,  see  Comprise. 
em-bra  ge,  s.  [Embrace,  v.] 

1.  A  pressing  or  clasping  to  the  bosom ;  a  clasping 
in  the  arms. 

“  [He]  strove  to  seek  the  Dame’s  embrace.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  22. 

2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  struggle  or  grapple. 

“With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows. 

Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

em-bra  ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Embrace,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clasped  in  the  arms,  inclosed, 
included,  accepted. 

2.  Her. :  Braced  together ;  tied  or  bound  together, 
em-bra  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embrace ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embracing  or  clasping  in  the  arms ; 
an  embrace. 

“Bring  them  to  our  embracement.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 

2.  Conjugal  endearment ;  sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  hug  or  squeeze  ;  a  grapple. 

“These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  upon  their 
Jiinder  feet;  and  so  this  did,  being  ready  to  give  me  a 
shrewd  embracement.” —Sidney . 

4.  Comprehension. 

“  Nor  can  her  wide  embracements  filled  be.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

5.  The  state  of  being  contained  or  included  ;  inclu¬ 
sion. 

“Spirits,  blood,  and  flesh  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

6.  Willing  or  cordial  acceptance. 

“A  ready  embracement  of,  and  a  joyful  complacency  in, 
his  kindness.” — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

em-brage-or,  em-bras -or,  s.  [Eng.  embrace; 
-or.] 

Law :  One  who  attempts  or  practices  embracery 
(q.  v.). 

em-brag'-er,  s.  [Eng.  embrac(e ) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  embraces. 

“  Bashful  at  first,  she  smiles  at  length  on  her  embracer.” 

Sir  W.  Jones:  Songs  of  Jayadeva. 

2.  Law:  One  who  endeavors  to  corrupt  a  jury  by 
embracery  (q.  v.). 

em-brag  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  embrace,  v. ;  -ry.] 

Law :  For  def.  see  example. 

“  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly 
to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money, 
entertainments,  and  the  like.  The  punishment  for  the 
person  embracing  [the  embracer]  is  by  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment;  and  for  the  juror  so  embraced,  if  it  be  by  taking 
money,  the  punishment  is  (by  divers  statutes  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.)  perpetual  (infamy,  imprisonment  for  a 
year,  and  forfeiture  of  the  tenfold  value.'’ — Blackstone: 
Commentaries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

em-brag '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Embrace,  p.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clasping  in  the  arms,  inclosing, 
including,  accepting. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  insertion  of  leaves,  die.) :  Clasping 
with  the  base.  The  same  as  amplexicaul,  except 
that  the  latter  term  is  applied  only  to  stems  or 
stalks. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  Embracement  (q.  v.). 


*em-brag’-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  embrac(e) ;  -ive.]  Given 
to  or  fond  of  embracing ;  caressing. 

“  Not  less  kind,  though  less  embracive,  was  Madame  de 
Montcontour.” — Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  lvii. 

*em-braid  ,*em-brayd,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
braid  (q.  v.).]  To  upbraid. 

“  [He]  embrayded  him  with  cowardice.” — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
The  Governor,  p.  167. 

em-bra  il,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brail  (q.  v.).] 
Naut. :  To  brail  up. 

“  For  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee  yard-arm.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

*em-brake',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English  brake 
(q.  v.).]  To  entangle. 

“Hee  would  hamper  and  embrake  her  in  those  mortal 
straights  for  his  disdaine.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 

em-brangh'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  em,  Eng.  branch, 
and  suff.  -ment.]  A  branching  forth ;  that  part  of  a 
tree  where  the  branches  diverge. 

em-bran'-gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brangle 
(q.  v.).]  To  mix  up  confusedly;  to  confuse,  to  en¬ 
tangle. 

“  In  which  when  once  they  are  embrangled, 

The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they’re  tangled.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

em-bra§'-iire  (1),  em-br3,-§U're,  *em-braz-ure, 
s.  [Fr.  embrasure .] 

1.  Fort. :  A  crenelle  opening  out  through  a  para¬ 
pet  or  wall  to  fire  guns  through.  Its  principal  parts 
are :  The  cheeks, 
or  sides ;  mouth, 
or  outer  part; 
neck,  or  narrow 
part ;  sole, or  bot¬ 
tom  ;  sill, or  front 
of  the  sole.  The 
merlon  is  the 
part  of  the  para¬ 
pet  between  two 
embrasures.  Em¬ 
brasures  are 
usually  p  e  rpen- 
dicular  to  the 
parapetj  but  are 
sometimes  in¬ 
clined  theretOj  so 
as  to  obtain  aline 
of  fire  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction. 

2.  Arch.  .’The 
inward  enlargement  of  the  cheeks  or  jambs  of  a 
window  or  door. 

“In  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure 
Sat  the  lovers.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

*em-bra§-ure  (2),  s.  [Embrace,  p.]  An  em¬ 
brace. 

“  Injury  of  chance  forcibly  prevents  our  locked  em¬ 
brasures.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

*em-bra  ve,  v.  t.  (Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brave 

(q-v-).], 

1.  To  inspire  with  courage ;  to  embolden,  to  in¬ 
spirit,  to  encourage. 

2.  To  set  off  bravely ;  to  decorate,  to  embellish,  to 
adorn. 

*em-brawn',  *em-brawne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  brawn  (q.  v.).]  To  harden. 

“It  will  embrawne  and  iron-crust  his  flesh.” — Nashe: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

*em-bread',  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  6read=braid 
(q.  v.).]  To  braid  up,  to  bind  up. 

“  Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  haste.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  18. 

*em-bre  athe-ment,  $.  [Pref.  em,  Eng.  breathe, 
and  -ment.]  The  act  of  breathing  in  ;  inspiration. 

*em-brew’  (ew  as  fi)  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  brew  (q.  v.).]  To  strain,  to  distill. 

*em-brew'  (ew  as  fi)  (2),  v.  t.  [Embrue.]  To 
imbrue,  to  steep,  to  make  wet. 

“Thy  little  hands  embrewed  in  bleeding  brest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  37. 

*em-bright'  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
bright  (q.  v.).]  To  make  bright,  to  brighten. 

“  Through  the  embrighted  air  ascended  flies.” 

Cunningham:  Death  of  His  Late  Majesty. 

em-briftg,  a.  [Eng.  ember  (2) ;  -ing ,]  The  same 
as  Ember  (2). 

embring-days,  s.  pi.  Ember-days. 

“  They  introduced,  by  little  and  little,  a  general  neglect 
of  the  weekly  fasts,  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  and  the 
Embring-days.” — Heylin:  Hist,  of  Presbyterians,  p.  389. 
em-bri-on,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Lit.:  An  embryo. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  undeveloped  or  not  yet  come  to 
maturity. 

“  So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  embrion.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Poetaster  (Introd.). 


Embrasure. 


em-brith'-ite,  s.  [Greek  embrithes= heavy;  -ite 
(Min.)  ( q.  v.).]  .  ,  ,  XT  , 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Boulangente  found  at  Nerts- 
chinsk,  Russia.  (Dana.) 


em  -bro-cate,  v.  t.  [Ital.  embroccare ;  Low  Lat: 
embroco= to  pour  into  a  vessel ;  from  Gr.  embroche 
—a  lotion,  a  fomentation:  en=in,  and  broche—e. 
wetting;  brecho— to  wet.] 

Surg.  dtMed.:  To  moisten,  wet,  or  foment  a  dis¬ 
eased  portion  of  the  body  by  a  liquid  applied  by 
means  of  a  cloth,  sponge,  or  anything  similar. 


em-bro-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  &  Eng.,  from  embrocate 
(q.  v.).] 

Surgery  and  Medicine : 

1.  The  act  of  fomenting  any  diseased  part  of  the 
body  with  water,  hot  or  cold  spirit,  oil,  or  anything 
similar,  by  means  of  cotton,  flannel,  a  sponge,  &c., 
to  reduce  swellings,  to  allay  pain,  to  remove  numb¬ 
ness,  and,  if  possible,  restore  some  sensation  in 
palsy. 

2.  The  liquid  used  for  such  fomentation. 


em-bro'gl-I-o  (g  silent) ,  s.  [Imbroglio.] 
em-brdid  -er,  *em-braud-en,  *em-broud-en, 
*em-broyd-en,  *em-broid,*  em-browd-er,  *im- 
broyd-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  O.  Fr.  broder  = 
to  embroider  or  broider  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  ornament  with  raised  figures  of  needlework, 
executed  with  colored  silks,  gold  or  silver  thread, 
or  other  extraneous  material. 


“A  scarf  embroidered  met  the  hero’s  eye.’ 

Wilkie:  Epigoniad,  vi. 

2.  To  execute  or  work  in  embroidery. 

3.  To  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  adorn. 

“  Sweet  Nature,  stripp’d  of  her  embroidered  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe.” 

Cowper:  On  Heroism. 

em-brdid'-er-er,  *em-bro-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  em¬ 
broider;  -er.]  One  who  works  in  embroidery. 

“Blue  silk  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer.” — 
Exod.  xxxv.  35. 

em-broid’-er-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Embroider.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  art  of  working  in  em¬ 
broidery. 

embroidering-machine,  s.  A  form  of  sewing- 
machine  in  which  the  cloth  is  moved  beneath  the 
reciprocating  needle-bar  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  tracing,  while  the  needles  and  hooks 
retain  their  relative  positions  above  and  below  the 
fabric. 

em-broid-er-jf,  *em-broid-er-ie,  *em-broud- 
rie,  s.  [Eng.  embroider ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  embroidering. 

2.  Ornamentation  by  raised  figures  of  needlework 
executed  in  colored  silks,  gold  or  silver  thread,  &c. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  art.  The  Egyptians,  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Medes,  and  Persians  all  excelled  in  it.  The 
adornments  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
were  of  tapestry  worked  in  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold. 
The  garment  of  Sisera,  as  referred  to  by  Deborah, 
was  embroidery,  “needlework  on  both  sides.” 
Homer  refers  to  embroidery  as  the  occupation  of 
Helen  and  Andromache.  Embroidery  is  generally 
done  in  frames,  the  woven  fabric  being  stretched 
flat  and  the  needle  passed  through  and  through. 

“Flowers  purified,  blue  and  white, 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood’s  bending  knee.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

3.  Cloth  or  other  stuff  ornamented  with  embroid¬ 
ered  work. 


“  Laces  and  embroideries  are  more  costly  than  either 
warm  or  comely.” — Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

4.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  color. 

“If  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helpt 
and  improved  by  art,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  land¬ 
scape  of  his  own  possessions.” — Spectator,  No.  414. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount  with 
several  copings  or  rises  and  faHs. 

em-brdir  (l),p.  t.  [0.~Fr.embrouiTler,lvorxx  em= 
in,  and  brouiller= to  mix  up,  entangle,  confuse;  It. 
imbrogliare.] 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion,  to  involve,  to  en¬ 
tangle,  to  confound,  to  confuse. 

“The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome,  though  of  a 
fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend,  that 
one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  any  quarrel,  conten¬ 
tion,  disturbance,  or  trouble. 

“I  had  no  passion,  design,  or  preparation  to  embroil 
my  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basi. 
like. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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em-br6il'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  broil 
(q.  v.) .]  To  broil,  to  burn . 

“That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to  rifle 
God’s  cabinet,  should,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar,  serve 
only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious  invaders.’’ 
•—More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

em-broil  ,  s.  [Embroil  (1),  v.]  An  embroil¬ 
ment,  disturbance,  perplexity,  or  confusion. 

“  What  an  embroil  it  had  made  in  Parliament  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture.” — North:  Examen,  p.  668. 

em-brdil’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embroil;  -merit.'] 

1.  The  act  of  embroiling,  confusing,  involving,  or 
entangling. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion,  perplexity,  disorder,  or 
contention. 

“The  cause  of  this  uncertainty  was,  the  embroilments 
and  factions  that  were  then  among  the  Arabs.” — Maun - 
drell:  Journey,  p.  66. 

em-bronze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bronze 
(q.  v.).]  To  execute,  form,  or  cast  in  bronze  or 
brass. 

“  That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o’er, 

Or  in  the  Capitol  embronzed  may  stand.” 

Francis:  Horace,  sat.  bk.  ii. 

*em-brotb'-$l,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brothel 
(q.  v.).J  To  inclose  in  a  brothel.  {Donne.) 

em-brown,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brown 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  brown  or  darker  in  color;  to 
brown,  to  tan. 

“Autumn’s  varied  shades  embrown  the  walls.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  38. 

em-brfl  e,  1. 1  [Imbrue.] 

em-brfied  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Embrue.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Imbrued,  steeped. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  weapon  represented 
as  covered  or  sprinkled  with  blood ;  also  to  the 
mouths  of  animals  bloody  with  devouring  their 
prey. 

em-brfi  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English  brute 
(q.  v.).]  To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a  brute;  to 
brutalize. 

“  Already  bound  to  a  bad,  mad,  and  embruted  partner.” 
—C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

em'-bry-d,  *em-bri-o,  *em-bri-on,  *em-bry- 
on,  s.&a.  [Fr.  embryon;  Lat.  embryon ;  Gr.  em- 
bryon,  from  em=en= in,  and  bryon,  neut.  of  bryon= 
swelling,  full  of  a  thing,  pr.  par.  of  bryo—  to  be  full 
of  a  thing,  to  swell.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  When  the  crude  embryo  careful  nature  breeds, 

See  how  she  works,  and  how  her  work  proceeds.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

2.  Fig.:  A  rudimentary,  crude,  or  undeveloped 
state ;  in  the  first  or  earliest  stages. 

“The  company  little  expected  what  a  noble  work  I  had 
then  in  embryo.” — Swift. 

II.  Physiology : 

1.  Human  Phys.:  The  first  beginning  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  development,  not  born  and  still  unfinished. 
The  germs  of  two  new  cells  are  first  deposited 
within  the  ovulum  (q.  v.)  by  spontaneous  move¬ 
ment.  They  occupy  only  the  pellucid  center  of  the 
germinal  spot  at  first,  but  speedily  increase  in  size, 
and  develop  new  cells  in  their  own  interior,  until 
they  alone  fill  the  whole  germinal  vesicle.  Each 
gives  birth  to  a  new  generation  of  two,  making  four, 
then  eight  cells,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  doubling  pro¬ 
gressively,  until  a  mulberry-like  mass  is  produced 
of  innumerable  cells.  This  in  the  animal  embryo 
moves  up  to  the  side  of  the  yolk,  flattening  against 
its  lining  membrane,  in  contact  with  the  yolk-bag. 
A  second  and  third  layer  is  then  formed  from  the 
center  within  the  first  mass  of  cells.  The  whole  is 
known  as  the  germinal  membrane;  the  external 
pellicle  is  called  the  serous  layer,  the  internal  the 
mucous  layer,  and  the  middle  the  vascular  layer, 
giving  rise  to  the  first  vessels  of  the  embryonic 
structure.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  embryo  is  a 
sac,  inclosing  the  nutriment  prepared  for  it  prior 
to  the  permanent  portion  to  be  evolved  from  the 
center  of  this  mulberry-mass.  The  greater  portion 
is  then  cast  off,  and  nearly  all  the  permanent  em¬ 
bryonic  formation  is  derived  from  one  large  cell,  at 
first  in  the  center,  but  ultimately  at  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  when  it  undergoes  the  flattening  de¬ 
scribed.  This,  with  the  cluster  of  cells  round  it, 
forms  the  germ-spot,  with  a  round  transparentspace 
in  it,  the  area  pellucida.  The  nucleus  of  this  cell 
is  first  annular,  then  pear-shaped,  then  violin-like, 
being  two  long,  parallel  lines,  with  a  narrow  space 
between  them,  but  separating  to  inclose  a  wider 
space  at  one  end.  This  is  called  the  Primitive 
Trace.  The  parts  first  formed  from  this  are  the 
spine  and  spinal-cord  (q.  v.).  Vessels  at  the  same 


time  are  being  formed  within  the  substance  of 
the  germinal  membrane,  forming  a  network  known 
as  the  Vascular  Area,  and  terminating  in  the  em¬ 
bryo,  at  the  point  afterward  becoming  the  umbili¬ 
cus  (q.  v.),  in  two  large  trunks.  The  formation  of 
the  heart  takes  place  in  the  vascular  layer,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  production  of  a  digestive 
cavity  begins  by  the  separation  of  a  small  part  of 
the  yolk-bag,  below  the  embryo,  from  the  general 
cavity.  The  amnion  (q.  v.)  and  allantois  (q.  v.)  are 
then  formed,  the  chief  office  of  the  latter  being  to 
convey  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  chorion 
(q.  v.).  Then  comes  the  respiratory  process  (q.  v.). 
[Egg,  Circulation,  Fcetus.] 

2.  Animal  Phys. :  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the 
development  presents  an  analogy  to  that  described 
under  1. 

If  At  a  later  period  the  human  and  higher  animal 
embryo  is  called  a  Foetus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Veg.  Phys. :  The  rudiments  of  the  future  plant 
contained  in  all  true  seeds,  not  in  spores.  In  some 
seeds  the  embryo  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  structure,  in  others  it  is  embedded  in  albumen. 
In  a  perfectly  developed  embryo  there  are  three 
parts,  a  cotyledon  or  cotyledons  (q.  v.),  the  plumule 
or  future  bud,  and  the  radicle  or  future  root.  For 
distinctions  of  plants  founded  on  the  number  of 
their  cotyledons — a  very  important  character— see 
Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyledons. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  a  rudimentary,  crude,  or  undevel¬ 
oped  state  ;  undeveloped ;  not  in  a  perfect  state. 

“Four  champions  fierce, 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  ancl  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  898-900. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  embryo  and 
fcetus:  “  Embryo  .  .  .  signifies  the  thing  ger¬ 
minated  ;  foetus  signifies  the  thing  cherished,  both 
words  referring  to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother;  but  embryo  properly  implies  the  first 
fruit  of  conception,  and  the  fcetus  that  which  has 
arrived  to  a  maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists 
tell  us  that  the  embryo  in  the  human  subject  as¬ 
sumes  the  character  of  the  foetus  about  the  forty- 
second  day  after  conception.  Foetus  is  applicable 
only  in  its  proper  sense  to  animals ;  embryo  has  a 
figurative  application  to  plants  and  fruits  when 
they  remain  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  state,  and 
also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or  whatever  is 
roughly  conceived  in  the  mind.’  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

If  t(l)  Fixed  embryo: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  bud. 

(2)  Naked  embryo: 

Veg.  Phys. :  A  spore. 

embryo-buds,  s.  pi. 

Veg.  Phys. :  Spheroidal  solid  bodies  found  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  capable  in  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  of  being  transformed  into  branches.  They 
may  be  well  seen  on  the  beech  tree.  The  name  was 
first  given  by  Dutrochet. 
embryo-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  &  Phys. :  Cells  in  the  aggregate  constitut¬ 
ing  the  embryo  (q.  v.). 
embryo-sac,  s. 

1.  Human  <&  Animal  Phys. :  [Embryo,  1,  2.] 

2.  Veg.  Phys. :  A  cell  which  becomes  enlarged  into 
a  sac  in  the  substance  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovule  or  rudiment  of  the  seed.  In 
its  cavity  are  developed  the  germinal  vesicles,  one 
(if  not  more)  of  which  after  fertilization  gives 
origin  to  the  embryo.  {Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

em  bry-oc'-ton-y,  s.  [ Gr. embryon— -tin  embryo, 
and  fctonos=murder,  from  kteino= to  kill.] 

Surg.  <&  Midwif.:  The  Caesarian  operation  (q.  v.). 
em-bry-O-gen'-iC,  «.  [Gr.  embryon=an  embryo, 
and  gennao=to  engender.  J  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  generation  of  an  embryo, 
em  bry-og-en-y,  s,  [Embryogenic.] 

Physiol.:  The  generation  of  an  embryo, 
em-bry-og’-on-y,  s.  [Gr.  embryon=an  embryo, 
and  gone=offspring— that  which  engenders.]  The 
same  as  Embryogeny  (q.  v.). 

em-br^-og  -r a-phy ,  s.  [Gr.  embryon=an  em¬ 
bryo,  ancl  graphe=a  delineation  .  .  .  a  descrip¬ 
tion.] 

Bot.:  A  description  of  embryos  without  tracing 
their  development. 

em-bry-o-log'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  embryolog(y) ; 
-ic.]  Relating  to  embryology. 

em-bry-6-log '-ic-gil-ly ,  adv.  [English  embryo- 
logic;  -al;  - ly .]  According  to  the  rules  of  embry¬ 
ology. 

“Is  not  the  hypolais  a  warbler  embryologically t" — 
C.  Kingsley:  Life,  ii.  203. 

em-bry-ol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  embryon=  an  embryo, 
and  logos= a  discourse.] 

Physiol.:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

“Embryology,  or  the  development  of  the  foetus  and  its 
organs.” — Quain:  Anatomy  (8th  ed.),  ii.  673. 
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em'-br^-on,  s.  &  a.  [Embryo.] 
em  -brf  on-al,  a.  [Gr.  embryon— an  embryo; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  an  embryo.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

em-bry-on-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  embryon;  -ary ; 
Fr.  embryonnaire .]  The  same  as  Embryonic  and 
Embryonate  (q.  v.). 

em-bry-on-a’-tse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
embryon— an  embryo  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ate.] 

Bot. :  Embryonate  Plants.  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  A.  Richard  to  Phanerogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  as  distinguished  from  his  Inembryonatee  or 
Inembryonate  Plants.  (A.  Richard ,  M.  D. ;  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Botany ,  trans.  by  T.  Chuton,  1829,  pp.  35, 
524.) 

em'-bry-o-nate,  em-bry-6-na-ted,  em-bri-o- 

nat  ed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  embryonatus.]  [Embryon- 
ata:.] 

Bot. :  Possessed  of  a  proper  embryo. 

“  Embryonated  or  phanerogamous  plants.” — A.  Richard , 
Al.  D.:  Elements  of  Botany ,  trans.  by  P.  Chuton ,  p.  624. 

em-bry-on’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  embryon— an  embryo; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ic .] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  resembling 
it ;  rudimentary. 

“A  part  arrested  at  an  early  phase  of  embr*yonic  de¬ 
velopment.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  vol.  i.,  pt.  1., 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  In  an  embryo  state  ;  very  recent  or  young. 
“In  the  embryonic  town,  of  Dickinson  or  Green  River.” 

— Century  Magazine  (Aug,,  1882),  p.  609. 

embryonic-sac,  s.  [Embryo-sac.] 
embryonic-vesicles,  s. 

Bot. :  Two  membraneless  cells  in  the  embryo-sac., 
They  are  called  also  germinal  vesicles. 

em'-bry-o-scope,  s.  [Gr.  embryon  =  embryo, 
and  skopein  =  look  at.]  An  instrument  used  for 
observing  the  development  of  embryos. 

^  em-bry-o-teg'-i-um  (pi.  em-bry-o-teg'-I-a. 
em-bry-ot-e-ga,  s.  [Gr.  embryon— an  embryo, 
and  tegos= a  roof,  covering.] 

Bot. :  A  small  callosity  at  a  short  distance  from 
thehilum,  in  the  seeds  of  Asparagus,  Commelina, 
&c.  It  gives  way  at  the  time  of  germination.  The 
name  embryotega  was  first  given  by  Gaertner. 

em-bry-ot  -ic,  s.  [Eng.,  &c ., embryo;  suff.  -tic ; 
as  if  from  Lat.  embryoticus .]  The  same  as  Em¬ 
bryonic  (q.  v.). 

“What  one  misfortune  or  disaster  in  the  book  of  em* 
bryotic  evils?” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

em-bry-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  embryon=  an  embryo, 
and  tome— a  cutting,  from  temno=to  cut.] 

Med. :  A  cutting  or  an  embryo  or  foetus  from  the 
uterus.  [Embryoctomy.] 

*em’-bry-ous,  a.  [Eng.  embry{o) ;  -ous.]  Hay¬ 
ing  the  nature  or  character  of  an  embryo  ;  embryonic. 

“  Without  the  first  the  latter  is  defective;  without  the 
last  the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embryous.” — Feltham: 
Resolves,  pt.  i.,  Res.  14. 

*em-burse',  v.  t.  [Imburse.] 

*em.-bush’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bush  (q.  v.).] 
To  place  or  hide  among  bushes;  to  place  in  am¬ 
bush. 

“  Embushing  himself  presently  among  the  bushes  and 
brambles.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  c.  9. 

*em-bush’-ment,  *em-busshe-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
embush;  -ment.]  An  ambush. 

“His  enemies  had  laid  some  embushment  for  him.”— 
Brende:  Quintus  Curtins,  fol.  46. 

*em-bus-y  (us  as  Iz),  *im-bus-y,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  busy  (q.  v.).]  To  busy,  to  employ,  to 

occupy. 

eme,  s.  [Eam.]  An  uncle.  {Scotch.) 

“Didna  his  em  e  die  and  gang  to  his  place  in  the  name 
of  the  Bluidy  Mackenyie.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 
ch.  xii. 

e-men'-g,-gogue,  s.  [Emmenagogue.] 
e-mend  ,  *e-mende,u.f.  [Lat.  emendo=  to  free 
from  faults:  e=out,  and  mendum=a  fault.] 
[Amend.] 

1.  To  free  from  faults  or  blemishes  ;  to  amend,  to 
improve. 

“  Thei  bee  not  anything  emended,  or  bettered  in  their 
livyng.” — Udall:  Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  55. 

2.  To  correct,  to  improve,  to  make  better. 

“  Have  us  excused,  that  we  no  better  do, 

An  other  time  to  emende  it  if  we  can.” 

Mystery  of  Candlemas-day  (1612). 

*e-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [En g.  emend; -able.]  Capable 
of  emendation  ;  that  may  or  can  be  emended. 

e-mend'-al§»  s.  P [Emend.]  A  term  in  old 
accounts,  signifying  the  sum  total  in  stock.  {Haiti- 
well.)  The  word  occurs  still  in  the  books  of  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  so  much  in 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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emendals  at  the  foot  of  an  account  on  the  balance 
thereof  shows  that  so  much  money  is  in  the  bank  or 
stock  of  the  house  for  the  reparation  of  losses  or 
other  emergent  occasions. 

*e-mend-3,te-ljf,  *e-men-dat-ly,  adv.  [Lat. 
emendatus,  pa.  par.  of  emendo ;  Eng.  suff.  -ly.~] 
Free  from  fault  or  blemish ;  correctly. 

“The  printers  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible 
come  forth  as  faultless  and  emendately  as  the  shortness  of 
time  for  the  recognizing  of  the  same  would  require.” — 
Dedic.  of  the  Bible  to  Henry  VIII.  (1539). 

e-mend-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emendatio,  from  emend¬ 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  emendo=  to  amend  (q.  v.);  O.  Fr. 
Emendation;  Sp.  emendacion;  It.  emendazione.) 

1.  The  act  of  amending,  improving,  or  altering  for 
the  better. 

“  That  punishment  is  never  sent  upon  pure  designes  of 
emendation .” — Bishop.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii., 
disc.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  critically  correcting  or  altering  a 
text  so  as  to  give  a  better  reading ;  the  removal  of 
corruptions  or  errors  from  a  text. 

“  That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consists  in  emenda¬ 
tions.” — Spectator,  No.  328. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  improved  or 
altered  for  the  better ;  improvement ;  an  alteration 
for  the  better. 

“Giving  it  what  I  thought  an  emendation.” — Mason: 
Du  Fresnoy,  Art  of  Painting .  (Pref.) 

4.  An  alteration  or  correction  in  a  text. 

e'-mend-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  emendatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  emendo.)  One  who  corrects  or  improves; 
specifically,  one  who  removes  errors  or  corruptions 
from  a  text,  so  as  to  give  better  readings. 

e-mend -Ji-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  emendatorius,  from 
emendatus,  pa.  par.  of  emendo.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  emendation  or  correction  of  texts. 

“Jortin  used  frequently  to  mention  this  attempt  to 
discredit  emendatory  criticism,  with  strong  marks  of 
derision.” — Warton:  Essay  on  Pope. 

*e-mend'-I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emendico=to  beg: 
<?=out,  and  mendico=to  beg;  mendicus= a  beggar.] 
[Mendicant.]  To  beg.  (Cockeram.) 

em-er-ald,  *em-er-ade,  *em-er-aud,  *em-er- 
aude,  *em-er-aulde,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  esmeraude ; 
Fr.  Emeraude,  from  Lat.  smaragdus;  Gt.  smarag- 
dos;  Sansc.  marakata;  Sp.  esmeralda;  Ital.  smer- 
aldo.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  1  &  2  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  A  variety  of  beryl,  and  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  being  emerald-green  in  place  of 
pale  green,  light  blue,  yellow  or  white,  the  colors  of 
the  beryl.  The  green  of  the  emerald  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  chromium,  the  colors  of  the  beryl 
proper  chiefly  by  iron.  The  finest  emeralds  are 
found  in  Peru,  but  they  occur  in  various  other 
places. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  That  of  the  Old  Testament:  The  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  nophekh  (Exod.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  13),  a  gem  which  has  not  been 
properly  identified.  The  Septuagint  and  Josephus 
render  it  anthrax=coal,  the  carbuncle,  the  ruby, 
the  garnet;  cinnabar. 

(2)  That  of  the  New  Testament:  The  rendering  of 
the  Gr.  smaragdos  (Rev.  iv.  13,  xxi.  19)  probably= 
not  the  emerald  but  aqua  marina.  ( Liddell  db 
Scott.) 

3.  Her. :  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armor ;  vert. 

4.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  larger  than  nonpareil  and 
less  than  minion. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  or  containing  an  emerald ;  as,  an  em¬ 
erald  ring. 

2.  Of  a  bright  green  color,  like  an  emerald. 

“Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring. 

Save  of  the  Fairies’  emerald  ring.” 

Scott:  Norman  Horse-Shoe. 

3.  Printed  with  the  type  called  emerald:  as,  an 
emerald  edition. 

If  Oriental  emerald : 

Min. :  A  green  variety  of  sapphire. 

emerald-copper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Dioptase  (q.  v.). 

emerald-green,  s. 

Chemistry:  Schweinfurt  green  (CnAs204)3’Cn 
{C2H30)2.  A  cupric  arsenite  and  acetate,  contain¬ 
ing  when  pure  58' 4  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
25  per  cent  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich  green  pigment, 
but  very  poisonous.  Prepared  by  dissolving  five 
pounds  of  cupric  sulphate  and  one  pound  of  lime  in 
two  gallons  of  vinegar,  and  pouring  a  boiling  aque¬ 
ous  solution  of  five  pounds  of  arsenious  acid  into 
the  mixture  gradually  while  it  is  well  stirred.  The 
precipitate  is  then  dried  and  powdered. 


Emerald  Isle,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to  Ireland, 
from  the  freshness  and  bright  color  of  the  verdure, 
produced  by  the  abundant  heat  and  moisture  con¬ 
tinually  reaching  it  from  the  Atlantic.  This  epithet 
was  first  used  by  Dr.  W.  Drennan  (1754-1820),  in  his 
poem  entitled  “Erin.” 

“  Arm  of  Erin,  prove  strong  ;  but  be  gentle  as  brave, 
And,  uplifted  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save  : 

Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle.” 

emerald-moths,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  the  genus  Hipparchus 
(q.  v.),  which,  as  now  defined,  is  more  limited  in 
species  than  it  was. 

If  Large  emerald-moth: 

Entom. :  Hipparchus  papilionarius  (the  Phalcena 
geometra  papilionaria  of  Linnaeus) .  The  wings  are 
two  or  two  and  a-half 
inches  across  their  sur¬ 
face,  grass-green,  with  two 
rows  of  whitish  spots,  and 
a  greenish-yellow  fringe ; 
antennae  reddish  -  brown. 

The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  elm,  the  lime,  the  alder,  Emerald-moth, 

the  beech,  &c. 
emerald-nickel,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Texasite  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.)  For  Texasite  Dana  prefers  the  name  Zara r 
tite. 

e-mer  ge,  v.  i.  [Lat.  emergo— to  riseoutof:  e— 
out,  and  merge = to  dip  ;  Ital.  emergere.) 

1.  To  rise  up  out  of  anything  in  which  a  thing 
has  been  immersed,  sunk,  or  covered- 

“  They  emerged,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spirit  of  wine, 
as  much  of  them  as  lay  immersed  in  the  spirit.” — Boyle. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed. 

“  If  the  prism  was  turned  about  its  axis  that  way  which 
made  the  rays  emerge  more  obliquely  out  of  the  second 
refracting  surface  of  the  prism,  the  image  soon  became 
an  inch  or  two  longer,  or  more.” — Newton:  Optics. 

3.  To  reappear  in  sight  after  being  temporarily 
lost  to  view ;  as  in  an  eclipse  the  sun  is  said  to 
emerge  when  the  moon  ceases  to  obscure  its  light. 

“  Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again.” 

Longfellow:  Landlord’ s  Tale. 

4.  To  rise  from  a  state  of  depression  or  obscurity; 
to  come  forward  or  into  a  prominent  position. 

“At  the  very  moment  when  some  of  them  seemed 
plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace  and  disas¬ 
ter,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.” — Burke:  Regicide  Peace, 
lett.  i. 

5.  To  come  up,  to  occur,  to  come  into  notice. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  emerge  and  to 
rise ,  see  Rise. 

*e-mer  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  emerge;  -ment.)  An 
unexpected  occurrence  ;  an  emergency. 

e-mer'-gen§e,  S.  [Lat.  emergens,  pa.  par.  of 
emergo.) 

1.  The  act  of  rising  or  emerging  from  any  fluid  by 
which  a  thing  has  been  covered. 

2.  The  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding. 

3.  That  which  emerges  or  rises  up. 

*4.  An  emergency,  an  exigency  ;  a  critical  time. 

e-mer'-gen-§y,  s.  [Latin  emergens,  pr.  par.  of 
emergo.) 

*1.  The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  up;  a  rising, 
issuing,  or  starting  into  view. 

“The  emergency  of  colors,  upon  coalition  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  such  bodies,  as  were  neither  of  them  of  the  color 
of  that  mixture  whereof  they  are  ingredients,  is  very  well 
worth  our  attentive  observation.” — Boyle:  On  Colors. 

*2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  occasion,  event,  or 
chance. 

“  Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
emergency,  and  have  been  the  works  of  time  and  chance 
rather  than  of  philosophy.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca, 
ch.  xix. 

3.  A  pressing  necessity ;  an  exigency ;  a  critical 
moment ;  a  combination  of  circumstances  requiring 
immediate  action  or  remedy  ;  a  crisis. 

“  He  never,  in  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  perfect  use  of  his  admirable  judgment.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

*4.  A  casual  profit. 

“The  rents,  profits,  and  emergencies  belonging  to  a 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.”— Heylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  159. 

If  For  the  difference  between  emergency  and  exi¬ 
gency,  see  Exigency. 

e-mer  -gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emergens .  pr.  par.  of 
emergo= to  emerge.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rising  up  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  surrounding 
or  covering  substance  ;  rising  into  view. 

“Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent."  Milton:  P.  A_  vii.  286. 


2.  Rising  or  starting  into  notice  from  obscurity  or 
depression. 

“  The  man  that  is  once  hated,  both  his  good  and  his  evil 
deeds  oppress  him;  he  is  not  easily  emergent.” — Ben  Jon - 
son. 

*3.  Issuing  or  proceeding,  as  from  a  cause ;  result¬ 
ing. 

“The  stoics  held  a  fixed,  unalterable  course  of  events; 
but  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  necessity 
emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves.”  - 
South. 

*4.  Accidental,  casual. 

“The  Septuagint  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from  the 
errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  of  time.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

*5.  Sudden,  unexpected,  critical ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  emergency,  pressing. 

“  All  the  lords  declared,  that,  upon  any  emergent  occa¬ 
sion,  they  would  mount  their  servants  upon  their  horses.” 
— Clarendon. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  sudden  recurrence;  a  casualty; 
an  emergency. 

“They,  for  those  reasons,  and  other  emergents,  went  to 
work  again,  and  that  so  avowedly,  that  they  pitched  upon 
my  Lord  Hamilton  to  be  their  head.” — Guthry.  Memoirs, 
p.  5. 

emergent-year,  s. 

Calendar:  The  epoch  or  date  from  which  any 
people  begin  to  compute  their  time. 

*e-mer -gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emergent;  -ly.)  By 
emergence  or  issue  from  something  else  ;  indirectly. 

*e-mer -gent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  emergent;  -?iess.] 
The  faculty  or  state  of  being  emergent, 
em-er-il,  s.  [0.  Fr.] 

1.  A  glazier’s  diamond;  a  quarrel,  or  quarry. 

2.  Emery. 

*e-mer-It,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus.)  The  same  as 
Emerited  (q-v.). 

*e -mer -It-ed,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus,  pa.  par.  of 
emereor.)  [Emeritus.]  Having  sufficiently  done 
one’s  duty. 

e-mer'-I-tus,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  pa.  par.  of  emereor= 
having  served  one’s  time:  e=out,  fully,  and  mereor 
=to  merit,  earn,  or  deserve.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Applied  to  a  soldier  or  public  officer  who  had 
served  his  time  and  retired  from  the  public  service. 

2.  Having  served  his  time  ;  retired  from  any  serv¬ 
ice  or  office  ;  as,  emeritus  professor. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  soldier  or  public  officer  who  had  served  his 
time,  and  retired  from  the  public  service. 

2.  One  who  has  served  his  time  and  has  retired 
from  any  service  or  office. 

em'-er-od§,  em  -er-dld§,  s.pl.  [Corrupted from 
Eng.  hemorrhoids  (q.  v.).]  Piles,  painful  tumors 
around  the  anus. 

e-mersed',  a.  [Lat.  emersus,  pa.  par.  of  emergo 
=to  emerge  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Rising  above  the  surface  of  water, 
e-mer -sion,  s.  [Fr.  Emersion.)  [Emersed.] 
Astron.:  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  behind  another  at  the  end  of  an  eclipse  or 
occultation. 

em  -er-jf,  s.&  a.  [Fr.  emeri;  Sp.<fe  Port,  esmeril; 
Ital.  smeriglio,  from  Gr.  smyris,  smiris= emery.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Corundum  (q.  v.).  It  is  gran¬ 
ular  in  texture,  and  black  or  grayish-black  in  color. 
It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Chester,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere 
in  this  country ,  and  in  England.  In  the  state  of 
powder  it  is  extensively  used  for  polishing  hard 
substances, 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  emery,  pertaining  to 
emery. 

emery-cloth,  s.  Cloth  brushed  with  liquid  glue, 
and  dusted  with  powdered  emery. 

emery-grinder,  s.  An  emery-wheel  mounted  in  a 
stand,  to  be  used  as  a  grindstone. 

emery-paper,  s.  Paper  brushed  v:th  liquid  glue 
and  dusted  with  emery  of  the  required  grade  of  fine¬ 
ness. 

emery  vulcanite-wheel,  s.  A  compound  of 
emery  and  caoutchouc,  molded  into  the  shape  of  a 
grindstone  or  lap,  and  vulcanized. 

emery-wheel,  s.  A  leaden  wheel  in  which  emery 
is  embedded  by  pressure,  or,  more  commonly,  a 
wooden  wheel  covered  with  leather  and  with  a  sur¬ 
face  of  emery.  The  wheel  is  fastened  to  a  mandrel 
and  rotated  by  a  wheel  and  band ;  its  principal  use 
is  in  grinding  and  polishing  metallic  articles,  espe¬ 
cially  cutlery.  Sometimes  called  a  Corundum 
Wheel,  from  the  specific  name  of  the  crystalline 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


emerylite 

■aluminum  used  thereon,  the  hardest  known  sub¬ 
stance  next  to  the  diamond.  Emery  is  a  dark, 
granular  variety ;  the  sapphire  and  ruby  are  pecul¬ 
iarly  colored  varieties. 

em  -er-jf-llte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emery,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=stone.J 

•'  A  variety  of  Margarite  from  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

em  -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  emesis.] 

Med.:  Vomiting. 

e-met'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  emetikos— provoking  sick¬ 
ness,  from  emeo= to  vomit.] 

A.  As  culj. :  Inducing  to  vomit;  exciting  the 
stomach  to  reject  its  contents  by  the  mouth. 

“Various  are  the  temperaments  and  operations  of 
herbs;  some  purgative,  some  emetic,  and  some  sudorific.” 
— Hale. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phar. :  A  substance  which,  when  taken  internally, 
causes  vomiting,  by  producing  an  inverted  action  of 
the  stomach  and  oesophagus,  and  the  emptying  of 
the  stomach  of  any  contents  which  may  be  present. 
They  are  used  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  cases  of 
hthisis,  bronchitis,  and  croup.  They  are  divided 
y  Garrod  into  direct  emetics— as  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mus¬ 
tard  flower,  camomile,  and  common  salt;  indirect 
emetics  —  as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated  antimony, 
apomorphia ;  emetic  agents— such  as  titillation  of 
the  faeces.  The  indirect  emetics  are  used  in  inflam¬ 
matory  diseases,  especially  of  the  chest. 

emetic-cup,  s.  A  cup  of  metallic  antimony  in 
which  wine  is  left  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  become 
emetic. 

e-met'-i-csil,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emetic;  -al.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  vomiting. 

e-met  -I-cal-ly,  adv.  [En g.emetical;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  produce  vomiting. 

“It  has  been  complained  of,  that  preparations  of  silver 
have  produced  violent  vomits;  whereas  we  have  not  ob¬ 
served  duly  refined  silver  to  work  emetically  even  in 
women  and  girls.” — Boyle. 

em'-e-tin,  em-e-tlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emet{ic), 
andsuff.  -ine  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  C30H4N2O4,  contained  in 
ipecacuanha,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  cold 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  precipitating,  with  excess 
of  lime,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  ether; 
the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  treated  with  acidulated  water,  and  the 
emetine  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
Emetine  forms  a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  decomposes  ammonium  chloride,  and  gives 
a  bright  orange  color  when  a  trace  of  it  is  added  to 
chlorinated  lime,  acidified  with  weak  acid.  Emetine 
is  extracted  from  complicated  organic  matter  by 
chloroform  or  benzene  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

em'-e-to-ca-thar-tic,  s.  [Gr.  emeto(s) —vomit¬ 
ing,  and  Eng.  cathartic .] 

Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  both  vomiting  and  purg¬ 
ing. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  which  produces  both 
vomiting  and  purging. 

em  -e-tol'-S-gy,  s.  [Gr.  emetos=vomiting,  and 
logos— a  discourse.]  That  portion  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence  which  treats  of  vomiting  and  the  methods  of 
producing  it. 

em-e-to-mor-phl-a,  s.  [Gr.  emetos— vomiting, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  morphia .] 

Pharm. :  A  strong  emetic,  consisting  of  morphia 
with  an  atom  of  water  taken  away. 

e  -meu,  e  -mu,  *e'-m6u,  s.  [Eme  or  Emeu  is 
the  name  of  the  Cassowary  ( Casuarius  galeatus)  in 
Banda.] 

Ornith. :  The  Australian  Cassowary  ( Dromaius 
Novcb  Hollandice) ,  called  by  the  natives  Parembang. 
It  is  of  the  family  Struthionid®.  The  bill  is  de¬ 
pressed  ;  the  head  is  devoid  of  a  helmet,  the  portion 
round  the  ear  the  only  one  naked  ;  plumage  brown  ; 
the  feathers  more  bearded  than  in  the  Cassowary ; 
no  wing-spurs  ;  height,  five  to  seven  feet.  The  emeu 
runs  very  fast,  is  gregarious,  kicks  at  pursuers, 
inhabits  Australia,  but  is  retreating  before  the 
colonists.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  so  also  are  its  eggs. 
The  emeu  is  often  brought  to  this  country  to  be 
exhibited  in  menageries, 
emeu-wren,  s. 

Ornith. :  Stipiturus  malachurus,  one  of  the  Syl- 
viadse  occurring  in  Australia.  The  resemblance  to 
the  emeu  is  in  the  tail  feathers,  which,  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  are  soft. 

e-meu'te,  s.  [Fr.]  A  seditious  or  revolutionary 
outbreak  ;  a  riot,  a  tumult,  a  commotion, 
e  -mew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Emu.] 

*em’-forth,  prep.  [A.  S.  em,  in  compos. =even 
with,  and  Eng.  forth."]  According  or  in  proportion 
to ;  to  the  extent  of. 
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*em  -I-c?rnt,  a.  [Lat.  emicans,  pr.  par.  of  emico 
=to  shine  out:  e=out,  and  mico=  to  shine,  to 
sparkle.]  Beaming  out ;  darting  out  like  a  beam  of 
light. 

em-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emicatio,  from  emico— 
to  shine  or  sparkle  out.]  [Emicant.]  A  flying  off 
in  small  particles,  as  from  heated  iron,  fermenting 
liquors,  &c. 

e-mlc  -tion,  s.  [Latin  e=out,  and  mictio— a 
making  water;  mingo— to  make  water.] 

1.  The  discharge  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  discharged  by  the  urinary  passages; 
urine. 

e-mlc  -tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e=out,  and  mictorius 
=promoting  the  secretion  or  the  discharge  of  urine ; 
mingo= to  make  water.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Diuretic;  promoting  the  flow  or  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  diuretic;  a  medicine  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  flow  or  discharge  of  urine. 

em  -l-grant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emigrans,  pr.  par.  of 
emigro=to  emigrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Emigrating;  removing  from  one  country  to 
another  distant  country,  there  to  settle  and  reside. 

2.  Pertaining  to  emigration ;  intended  for  emigra¬ 
tion,  as,  an  emigrant  vessel. 

B.  As  subst.  One  who  emigrates  or  removes  from 
one  country  to  another  distant  country,  there  to 
settle  and  reside. 

“  Every  emigrant  must  be  considered  as  a  citizen  lost 
to  the  community.” — Robertson:  Hist,  of  America,  bk.  viii. 

em  -1-grate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  emigratus,  pa.  par 
of  emigro:  e=out,  away,  and  migro= to  remove,  to 
migrate.] 

A .  Intrans.:  To  remove  from  or  quit  one’s  coun¬ 
try  for  a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and  reside. 

“  The  colonists  emigrated  fr  om  you.” — Burke:  On  Con¬ 
ciliation  with  America. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  send  emigrants  out  of  the  country. 

“It  has  been  Mr.  [Yere]  Foster’s  practice  to  emigrate 
girls,  for  the  reason  that  the  girls  earn  the  least,  and 
that  they  are  the  least  able  to  take  themselves  out.” — 
Land. 

e-mi  -grate,  a.  [Latin  emigratus,  pa.  par.  of 
emigro. J  W andering,  roving 

“  But  let  our  souls  emigrate  meet, 

And  in  abstract  embraces  greet.” 

Gayton.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  228. 

em-i-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emigratio,  from  emi¬ 
gratus,  pa.  par.  of  emigro.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  country  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  one,  there  to  settle  and  reside ;  the  departure  of 
persons  from  one  country  to  another  for  purposes 
of  residence. 

2.  The  body  of  emigrants  collectively. 

emigration-agent,  s.  An  agent  or  public  officer 

appointed  to  assist  emigrants. 

em-i-gra  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emigration;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  emigration. 

em-i-gra -tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  emigration;  -ist.] 
An  advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigration. 

em-I-gra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  emigrate) ;  -or.]  An 
emigrant. 

em  -l-nenge,  s.  [Lat.  eminentia,  from  eminens, 
pr.  par.  of  emineo— to  project;  Fr.  Eminence;  Sp. 
eminencia ;  Ital.  eminenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Loftiness,  height. 

(2)  A  part  rising  above  the  rest ;  a  part  projecting 
above  the  surface;  a  projection,  a  prominence. 

“From  their  airy  eminence  they  may 
With  pride  and  sooru  the  inferior  world  survey.” 

Hughes:  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  elevated  position  or  situation  among  men, 
due  to  rank,  office,  or  celebrity ;  distinction ;  high 
rank,  celebrity. 

“  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  5,  6. 

*(2)  Supreme  degree. 

“Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy’ st, 

And  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 
In  eminence."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  620-2. 

*(3)  High  place,  distinction,  respect. 

“Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue.” 

Sliakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

(4)  A  title  of  honor  applied  to  cardinals.  It  was 
first  conferred  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  A.  D.  1631. 

“  His  eminence  [Cardinal  Perron]  was  indeed  very  fond 
of  his  poet.” — Hurd:  Notes  on  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

IT  To  have  the  eminence  of:  To  be  better  than. 

“You  should  not  have  the  eminence  o/him, 

But  be  as  Ajax.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 


emissary 

II.  Anatomy  ( of  bones ) :  Any  projecting  part. 
A  slender,  sharp,  or  pointed  eminence  is  called 
a  spine  or  spinous  process,  a  blunt  one  a  tubercle, 
a  broad  or  rough  one  a  tuberosity ;  one  bearing  a 
flattened,  articular  surface  a  condyle.  ( Quain ,) 
(See  also  Frontal,  Jugular,  and  Parietal.) 

If  Condylar  eminence : 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Condyle  (q.  v.).  It  is  used 
chiefly  of  the  humerus.  {Quain.) 

em'-I~nen-9y,  s.  [Lat.  eminentia .] 

I.  Lit.:  A  projecting  part;  an  eminence;  a  pro¬ 
jection. 

“  Mountains  abound  with  different  vegetables,  every 
vertex  or  eminency  affording  new  kinds.” — Ray.  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Eminence,  high  position  or  rank;  celebrity; 
fame,  reputation. 

“Alterations  are  attributed  to  the  powerfullest  under 
princes,  where  the  eminency  of  one  obscureth  the  rest.”— 
Wotton. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  applied  to  cardinals. 

em  -i-nent,  a.  [Lat,  eminens,  pr.  par.  of  emineo 
=to  jut  out:  e  =  out,  and  mineo=  to  project;  Fr. 
Eminent;  Sp.  &  Ital.  eminente .] 

*1.  Literally: 

I.  High,  lofty. 

“Thou  hast  built  unto  thee  aneminent  place.” — Ezekiel 
xvi.  24. 

*2.  Prominent,  projecting,  standing  out  above  the 
rest. 

“  The  eyes  .  .  .  are  encompassed  round  with  eminent 
parts.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office;  dignified, 
distinguished  ;  of  celebrity  or  repute. 

“  Rome  for  your  sake  shall  push  her  conquests  on, 

And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won, 

To  dignify  so  eminent  a  son.” 

Stepney:  Juvenal,  sat.  viii. 

2.  Conspicuous,  remarkable,  distinguished,  noted, 

“  She  is  eminent  for  a  sincere  piety  in  the  practice  of 

religion.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

*3  Imminent. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  eminent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  see  Distinguished. 

em-i-nen -tial  (tial  as  sh&l),  adj.  [English 

eminen(t) ;  -tial.] 

Alg. :  A  term  applied  to  an  artificial  kind  of  equa¬ 
tion,  which  contains  another  eminently. 

em-i-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eminent;  -ly.] 

1.  Conspicuously ;  in  a  manner  that  attracts  ob¬ 
servation. 

“Who  stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune 
as  Oassio  does?” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  or  high  degree. 

“  The  Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently  loyal.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*3.  Imminently. 

e  -mir,  e-mir',  3,-mir’,  9,-meer',  s.  [Arab. 
amir.]  Properly  sovereign,  a  prince.  The  title  was 
instituted  in  A.  D.  650  by  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
Mohammed,  and  was  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
the  “  Prophet.”  They  alone  were  permitted  to  wear 
the  green  turban.  In  the  last  two  forms,  Amir  and 
Ameer,  it  is  known  in  English-speaking  countries 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
vanquished  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  battle  of 
Meanee,  February  17, 1843,  their  territory  being  sub¬ 
sequently  annexed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

“  The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

e-mis-sar'-i-um,  s.  [Latin]  A  sluice  or  flood¬ 
gate. 

em'-is-sa-rjf,  *em-is-sa-rie,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  emis- 
sariusj  from  emissus,  pa.  par.  of  emitto— to  send  out, 
to  emit ;  Fr.  Gmissaire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  person  sent  out  on  a  private  message  or  bus¬ 
iness  ;  a  secret  messenger  or  agent,  employed  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  or  intentions  of  others,  or  to 
disseminate  opinions,  or  spread  reports  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  employers. 

“  The  Jesuits  send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to 
personate  themselves  members  of  the  several  sects 
amongst  us.” — Swift. 

*2.  An  outlet ;  a  channel  by  which  water  is  drawn 
from  a  lake,  &c. ;  a  sluice ;  a  floodgate. 

II.  Anat. :  That  which  emits  or  discharges;  a 
vessel  through  which  excretion  takes  place  ;  an  ex¬ 
cretory. 

“  Wherever  there  are  emissaries,  there  are  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  skin;  and,  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  mer¬ 
cury  will  pass  into  the  blood.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


emissaryship 
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emotiveness 


B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Exploring,  spying  out. 

“  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 

No,  nor  forth  your  window  peep. 

With  your  emissary  eye, 

To  fetch  in  the  forms  go  by.” 

B.  Jonson:  Underwoods;  Of  Charts,  v iii.  7. 

2.  Anat.:  Discharging  or  conveying  excretions; 
excretory. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  emissary  and 
spy :  “  Both  these  words  designate  a  person  sent  out 
by  a  body  on  some  public  concern  among  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  the 
etymology  of  the  words.  The  emissary  is  by  dis¬ 
tinction  sent  forth,  he  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in  all  places,  and  to 
associate  with  every  one  individually  as  may  serve 
his  purpose ;  the  spy  on  the  other  hand  takes  his 
station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive  what  is  pass¬ 
ing;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from  all  but  such 
as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of  his 
search.  The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
sension, _  to  spread  false  alarms  and  to  disseminate 
false  principles ;  the  object  of  a  spy  is  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  of  an  enemy’s  plans  and  movements.  Al¬ 
though  the  office  of  emissary  and  spy  are  neither  of 
them  honorable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis¬ 
graceful  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegiti¬ 
mate  object  to  pursue  ;  spies  on  the  other  hand  are 
employed  by  all  regular  governments  in  a  time  of 
warfare.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French 
sent  their  emissaries  into  every  country  to  fan  the 
flame  of  rebellion  against  established  governments. 
At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  considered  as  a 
self-devotion  for  the  public  good.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

em’-Is-sa-ry-ship,  s.  [Eng.  emissary;  - ship .] 
The  office  or  position  of  an  emissary. 

e'-mis'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  emissio,  from  ernissus,  pa. 
par.  of  emitto .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting,  sending,  or  throwing  out; 
as  the  emission  of  light  from  the  sun,  the  emission 
of  odor  from  plants,  &c. 

“Tickling  causeth laughter:  the  cause  may  be  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath  by  a  flight  from 
titill  ation.  ” — Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  despatching. 

*'  Populosity  naturally  requireth  transmigration  and 
emission  of  colonies.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  That  which  is  emitted  or  sent  out. 

“Cover  them  with  glasses;  but  upon  all  warm  and  be¬ 
nign  emissions  of  the  sun,  and  sweet  showers,  give  them 
air.” — Evelyn. 

4.  The  state  of  being  emitted  or  sent  out. 

“Still  opportune  with  prompt  emission  flow.” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  v. 

II.  Finance:  The  putting  into  circulation  or  issu¬ 
ing  of  bills,  notes,  shares,  &c. ;  the  issue  or  number 
and  value  of  the  bills,  &c.,  sent  out. 

If  Theory  of  emission ,  Emission  theory : 

Optics:  The  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  light  is  effected  by  the  throwing  out  of 
infinitely  small  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  is 
assumed  that  it  is  composed,  from  a  luminous  body 
in  radiating  lines.  It  is  called  also  the  Corpuscular 
Theory.  Though  accepted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it 
is  now  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  its  rival — 
the  Undulatory  Theory.  [Undid  atop,  y  Light.] 

*em-is-si'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  emissitius=sent  out, 
exploring ;  emissus= sent  out,  pa.  par.  of  emitto= to 
send  out.]  Prying,  spying,  inquisitive. 

e-mis'-sive,  a.  [Latin  emiss{us ),  pa.  par.  of 
emitto ;  Eng.  suff .  -ive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sending  out,  emitting. 

2.  Sent  out,  emitted. 

II.  Optics :  Sending  forth  radiation. 

T[  {Of  heat)  Emissive  power  of  a  body:  The  same 
as  its  radiating  power.  {Ganot.)  [Radiation.] 

e-mls -sor-y,  a.  [Latin  emiss(us ),  pa.  par.  of 
emitto;  Eng.  suff.  -ory. J  _ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Emitting,  sending  or  conveying 
out. 

2,  Anat. :  Excretory ;  applied  to  certain  ducts 
which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body  ;  emissary. 

e-mit’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emitto  =  to  send  out ;  e  =  out, 
and  mitto= to  send.] 

1.  To  send  out  or  forth;  to  throw  or  give  out;  to 
give  vent  to ;  to  discharge. 

“  The  soil,  being  fruitful  and  rich,  emits  steams,  con¬ 
sisting  of  volatile  and  active  parts.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

2.  To  let  fly ;  to  dart,  to  discharge. 

“  Pay  sacred  reverence  to  Apollo’s  song, 

Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.”  Prior:  Hymn  to  Apollo. 


3.  To  issue  by  authority. 

“  That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  decreed  and 
emitted  by  the  judge’s  authority,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  party.” — Ayliffe.  Parergon. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  emit,  to  ex¬ 
hale,  and  to  evaporate :  “  Emit  is  used  to  express  a 
more  positive  effort  to  send  out;  exhale  and  evapo¬ 
rate  designate  the  natural  and  progressive  process 
of  things :  volcanoes  emit  fire  and  flames :  the  earth 
exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  perfumes, 
liquids  evaporate.  Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of 
volition :  things  exhale  or  evaporate  by  an  external 
action  upon  them ;  they  exhale  that  which  is  for¬ 
eign  to  them ;  they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  their  substance.  The  polecat  is  reported 
to  emit  such  a  stench  from  itself  when  pursued,  as 
to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  distance  from  itself :  bogs 
and  fens  exhale  their  moisture  when  acted  upon  by 
the  heat :  water  evaporates  by  means  of  steam  when 
put  into  a  state  of  ebullition.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

e-mit'-tent,  a.  [Lat.  emittens,  pr.  par.  of  emitto 
=to  send  out.]  Sending  out ;  emitting. 

*em-man  -tie,  *em-man-tel,  v.  t.  [Fr.  emman - 
teler.) 

1.  To  cover. 

2.  To  build  or  place  round  by  way  of  fortification 
or  defense. 


*em-mar'-ble,  *en-mar-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  marble  (q.  v.).]  To  render  hard  and  in¬ 
sensible  as  marble. 

em  dnen-a-gog  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  emmenagog{ue) ; 
-ic.\  Promoting  the  menstrual  discharge. 

em-mefl'-a-gogues,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  emmena—  the 
menstrual  discharges,  and  ago—  to  lead,  to  drive.] 
Phar.:  Medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  the  catamenial  flow  when  it 
is  suppressed  from  any  cause.  Direct  emmena- 
gogues;  Ergot,  savine,  rue,  asafoetida,  castor. 
Indirect  emmenagogues :  Ferruginous  salts,  aloes, 
colocynth,  other  strong  purgatives.  The  indirect 
emmenagogues  act  by  improving  the  state  of  the 
system.  Iron  restores  the  blood  when  in  an  anaemic 
state,  the  others  by  stimulating  the  large  bowel. 
{Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

em-men-6-log’-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  emmenolog  {y) ; 
- ical .]  Pertaining  to  emmenology. 
em-men-ol  -o-gy ,  s.  [Fr.  emm&nologie .] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  menstruation. 


em-met,  *amte,  *amet,  *amt,  *amote,  s.  [A.  S. 
cemete.)  [Ant.]  An  ant,  a  pismire. 

*em-mew’  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  .  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
mew  (q.  v.).]  To  confine  as  in  a  mew  or  cage;  to 
coop  up. 


em'-mon-Ite,  em-mon-slte,  s.  [Gr.  emmor.e— 
an  abiding  or  cleaving  to  ;  emmonos=  abiding  by.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Strontianite  (q.  v.) , 
*em-m6've,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  move  (q.  v  ).] 
To  rouse,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  move. 

em'-o-dm,  s.  [Hindu  Emodi,  the  specific  name 
of  Rheum  emodi,  one  of  the  plants  which  furnish 
Indian  Rhubarb  ;  suff.  -in  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C15H10O5.  A  constituent  of  rhubarb  root, 
extracted  from  it  along  with  chrysophanic  acid  by 
benzine.  Emodin  is  said  to  be  a  derivative  from 
methyl  anthracene,  and  to  be  trioxymethyl-anthra- 

(  CH3 

quinone,  C14H4  ]  Oo  .  {Watts:  Diet.  Ch.,  Sup.  3.) 
(  (0H)S 


e-mol-les'-<jen§e,  s.  [Latin  e=out,  fully,  and 
mollescens,  pr.  par.  of  mollesco,  incept,  form  of 
mollio= to  be  soft;  mollls=soft.j  That  degree  of 
softness  in  a  body  beginning  to  melt  which  alters 
its  shape ;  the  first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

e-mol'-li-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emollio= to  make  soft; 
e=out,  fully,  and  mollis=  soft ;  French  dmollir .]  To 
soften,  to  weaken ;  to  render  soft  or  effeminate. 

e-mol'-ll-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolliens, 
pr.  par.  of  emollio= to  make  soft;  mollis=soft;  Ital. 
emolliente .] 


A.  As  adj. :  Softening,  relaxing;  making  soft  or 
supple. 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  intended  to  soothe  or  comfort. 

II.  Phar.  (pi.) :  Substances  which  soften  the 

part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  soothe  and  di¬ 
minish  irritation,  as  warm  water;  starchy  and  mu¬ 
cilaginous  substances,  as  flour,  bread,  oatmeal, 
linseed,  gum,  honey,  figs,  starch,  collodion  ;  oily  and 
fatty  substances,  as  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  lard,  wax 
suet,  spermaceti,  and  glycerine ;  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  substances,  as  isinglass,  gelatin,  and 
white  of  egg.  Emollients  are  used  to  soothe  parts 
which  are  inflamed  or  irritated,  and  to  shield  them 
from  the  action  of  the  air  or  foreign  influences. 
{Garrod:  Mat. Medica.) 


e-mol-ll  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emollitio ,  from  emollio = 
to  soften.]  The  act  or  process  of  softening  or  relax¬ 
ing  ;  a  state  of  relaxation  or  suppleness. 

e-mol'-li-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  emollitus,  pa.  par.  of 
emollio ,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -iye.J  Tending  to  soften, 
relax,  or  make  supple ;  relaxing. 


e-mol’-u-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolument 
tum= that  which  is  gained  by  labor,  from  Lat.  emol- 
ior= to  work  out;  e=out,  and  molior= to  exert  one  s 
self;  moles= a  heap,  a  mass;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital. 

The  profit  or  gain  arising  from  any  office  or 
employment ;  that  which  is  received  in  return  for 
services  done,  as  salary,  fees,  <fec.  ^remuneration. 

*2.  An  advantage,  gain,  or  profit  in  general. 

“I  have  with  great  application  studied  the  public 
emolument.” — latter,  No.  47. 

For  the  difference  between  emolument  and 
gain,  see  Gain. 

*e-mol'-il-inent'-al,  a.  [Eng.  emolument;  - al. ] 
Productive  of  gain,  profit,  or  advantage;  useful, 
profitable. 

“In  all  that  is  laudable  and  truly  emolumental  of  this 
nature.” — Evelyn ■  Preface. 

*e-mong,  *e-mongst,  prep.  [Among,  Amongst.] 


em'-on-v,  s.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat.  anemone 
(qw.).]  .  .  . 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  the  common  people  in 
some  places  to  Anemone  coronaria.  {Prior:  Brit¬ 
ten  <fb  Holland.) 


e-md’-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Lat.  emotio=  amoving 
out:  e=out,  and moveo— to  move.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  A  movement  or  disturbance  of  the 
mind ;  a  state  of  excited  feeling  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  pain  or  pleasure  ;  an  intense  excitement  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  agitation,  trepidation,  perturbation  of  mind. 

“  [He]  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his  former  compli¬ 
ance  in  spiritual  things.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  One  of  the  three  primary  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  powers,  capacities,  or  qualities  inherent 
in  the  human  mind,  the  others  being  intellect  and 
will.  Emotion  in  this  division  denotes  the  subjec¬ 
tive  effect  produced  by  all  things  which  move  us, 
whether  operating  on  us  directly  through  the 
senses,  or  indirectly  from  the  memory  of  or  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  sensa  tions  formerly  experienced.  Some¬ 
times  emotion  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  so  as 
to  exclude  sensation,  and  the  threefold  classifica¬ 
tion  is  adopted  of  sensation,  intellect  or  intellec¬ 
tion,  and  emotion.  Very  generally  the  word  is  used 
by  mental  philosophers  in  the  plural,  there  being 
various  distinct  emotions,  as  one  of  pity,  one  of 
terror,  one  of  joy,  &c.  These  may  be  resolved  into 
three  kinds— emotions  of  a  pleasurable,  those  of  a 
painful,  and  those  of  an  indifferent  kind.  What 
the  stream  of  a  mill-race  is  to  a  water-wheel  work¬ 
ing  complex  machinery,  the  emotions  are  to  man’s 
will,  and  partly  to  his  intellect.  They  are  the  mov¬ 
ing  power  of  action,  and  in  some  respects  of  thought. 
The  emotions  are  less  potent  than  intellect  in  the 
masculine  nature:  they  are  more  powerful  in  the 
feminine  nature.  They  vary  greatly  in  keenness  in 
different  individuals ;  the  refinement  of  superior 
education  and  advanced  civilization  render  them 
more  acute.  Pleasurable  emotions  are  physically 
healthful :  painful  ones  the  reverse ;  but  when  too 
intense  and  sudden  either  can  terminate  life,  the 
exciting  emotion  of  joy  more  easily  than  the  de¬ 
pressing  one  of  sorrow.  Each  emotion  has  its 
appropriate  expression  in  the  face  and  in  the  bodily 
frame  generally,  and  those  habitually  indulged  tell 
ultimately  on  the  physiognomy. 


*e-mo'-tion,  v.  t.  [Emotion,  s.]  To  affect  with 
emotion ;  to  produce  emotion  in. 

“  How  all  his  form  the  emotioned  soul  betrays.” 

Scott:  Essay  on  Painting. 
e-mo'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emotion;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  emotion ;  producing  or  attended 
by  emotion. 

2.  Liable  to  emotion ;  easily  affected  with  emo¬ 
tion. 


e-ni6  -tion-al-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  emotional;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  emotional  or  liable  to 
emotion ;  a  tendency  to  emotional  excitement. 


*e-mo-tion -al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  emotional;  -ity.) 
Emotionalism. 


“The  rapid  impressibility,  the  comprehensive  emotion¬ 
ality  which  were  so  eminently  theirs.” — Blackwood’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 

e-mo'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  emo{tion) ;  adj.  suff.  -ive.) 
Emotional ;  producing  emotion. 

“  Where  eternal  art, 

Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart.” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iv. 
e-mo  -tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emotive ;  -ly.)  With 
emotion. 

e-mo  -tive-ness,  s.  [En g.  emotive;  -ness.)  The 
state  of  being  emotive. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  quskv 


emove 

e-mo'ye,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emoveo.]  To  move,  to  stir, 
♦em-pair,  *em-paire,  *em-payr-en,  *em-peire, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Impair.]  ’ 

le^ ei^ranS' '  ma^e  worse  I  to  depreciate,  to 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  worse ;  to  become  less  or 
impaired. 

*em-pair',  s.  [Empaie,  v.)  Injury,  diminution, 
decrease. 

*em-pair -er,  s.  [Eng.  empair;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  impairs. 

*em-pair'-ment,  *em-pal  re-ment,  *im-paire- 
ment,  s.  [Eng.  empair ;  -nient.]  Injury,  damage, 

em-pais  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  empaistike  [techne)  =  the 
art  or  embossing;  einpaio— to  stamp  in:  em=in, 
and  paio= to  strike.]  A  term  applied  to  inlaid 
work,  resembling  the  modern  buhl  or  marquetry; 
next  to  toreutic  art  (with  which  it  must  not  be 
confounded) ,  it  was  most  practiced  by  the  ancients. 
1  “  consisted  in  laying  threads,  or  knocking  pieces 
of  different  metals  into  another  metal.  ( Fair  holt .) 

em-pa'le,  v.  t.  [Fr.,  from  em= in,  and  pal=  a 
stake;  Sp.  &  Port,  empalar;  Ital.  impalare.) 
[Pale,  s.]  [Impale,  v.  t.  J 
*1.  To  fence  in  as  with  stakes ;  to  surround,  as 
with  stakes  or  pales,  for  the  purpose  of  defense. 

“Theye  hadde  empaled  themselves  with  theyr  cariages 
erosse  the  streyghtes.”— Urende.-  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  12. 
*2.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen  for  defense. 

“All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  to  save 
themselves  from  surprise.”— Raleigh:  Essays. 

*3.  To  surround,  to  inclose,  to  shut  in. 

“Keep  yourselves  in  breath; 

And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 

Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7. 
*4.  To  form  a  border,  to  border. 

“  Round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

*5.  To  clasp,  to  incircle. 

“  Thank  my  charms, 

I  now  empale  her  in  my  arms.”— Cleveland. 

6.  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed 
upright. 

“Nay,  I  don’t  believe  they  will  be  contented  with  hang¬ 
ing;  they  talk  of  empaling  or  breaking  on  the  wheel.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  transfix,  to  pierce. 

“  With  solemn  pace,  and  firm  in  awful  state, 

Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 

And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dread, 

The  hook  tormentous,  and  the  melted  lead.” 

Francis:  Horace;  Odes,  bk.  i.,  35. 
em-paled',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Empale.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fenced  in  with  pales;  inclosed; 
transfixed  on  a  stake. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  on  which  the 
arms  are  placed  side  by  side,  each  occupying  one 
half.  The  shield  is  divided  per  pale,  that  is,  by  a 
line  down  the  center.  The  arms  of  the  husband 
are  placed  on  the  dexter  side,  those  of  the  wife  on 
the  sinister  side. 

em-pa  le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  empale; -ment.)  [Im¬ 
palement,  s.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fencing  in  or  fortifying  with  stakes 
or  pales. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  to  death  by  spitting  on  a 
stake  fixed  upright. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Bot. :  A  stamen. 

“  It  [the  lupine]  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empalement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterward  turns 
into  a  pod.” — Miller:  Gardener’ s  Dictionary. 

2.  Her.:  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  palewise. 
[Empaled,  B.  2.] 

“Two  coats  of  arms,  containing  empalements  of  Can- 
nynge,  and  of  his  friends  or  relations,  with  family  names, 
apparently  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  verses.” — 
Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  154. 

em-pan-gl,  em-pan  -ngl,  s.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  panel  (q.  v.).]  A  panel  or  list  of  jurors  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  sheriff. 

“Who  can  expect  upright  verdicts  from  such  packed, 
corrupt  juries?  Why  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  against  this  so  incompetent  empannel  f” — More: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

em  pan'-el,  em-pan  -ngl,  v.  t.  [Empanel,  s.] 
To  jdace  on  the  panel  or  list  of  jurors  ;  to  summon 
to  serve  on  a  jury. 

“I  shall  not  need  to  empannel  a  jury  of  moralists  or 
divines,  every  man’s  own  breast  sufficiently  instructing 
him.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 
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r  *em-pan'-el-ment,  *em-pan'-nel-ment,  s. 

[Eng .  empannel;  - ment .]  The  act  or  process  of  em¬ 
paneling  ;  impannelment. 

*em-pan'-6-pljf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pano¬ 
ply  (q.  v.) .]  To  invest  in  mil  armor. 

“The  lists  were  ready.  Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in  and  waited.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  472,  473. 
em-par'-a-dlse,  v.  t.  [Imparadise.]  To  place 
in  paradise  or  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness. 

*em-pargh  -ment,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English 
parchment  (q.  v.) ,]  To  write  or  register  on  parch¬ 
ment.  {Carlyle.) 

em-park  ,  Im-park,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
park  (q.  v.).]  To  form  into  a  park;  to  inclose,  to 
fence  in. 

,,rFhe  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  wilder  than  the  wilder¬ 
ness  itself,  that  will  not  be  held  nor  emparked  within 
any^laws  or  limits.” — Bishop  King:  Vine  Palatine  (1614), 

*em-par  -lange,  *em-par-launce,  s.  [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .'  A  parley. 

“  [She]  shewed  that  with  his  Lord  she  would  empar - 
launce  make.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  iv.  50. 

2.  Old  Law:  Emparlance  signifieth,  in  common 
law,  a  desire  or  petition  in  court  of  a  day  to  pause 
what  is  best  to  do :  and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
conference  of  a  jury  in  the  cause  committed  to 
them.  {Cowel.) 

*em-par  le,  v.  i.  [Fr.  parler  =  to  speak-]  To 
parley,  to  debate. 

“Called  the  consull  forth  to  emparle.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  146. 

em-pa§m  ,  s.  [Gr.  empasso  =  to  sprinkle.]  A 
powder  used  to  correct  any  bad  or  disagreeable 
odor  from  the  body. 

*em-pas  -sion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  passion 
(q.  v.).J  To  move  with  passion  ;  to  affect  strongly. 
“The  warlike  Damzell  was  empassioned  sore.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  18. 

*em-pas  -sion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pas¬ 
sionate  (q.  v.).]  Moved  by  passion;  strongly  af¬ 
fected. 

“  The  Briton  prince  was  sore  empassionate, 

And  woxe  inclined  much  unto  her  part, 

Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate 
And  wretched  ruine  of  so  high  estate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  ix.  46. 
*em-paste',  v.  t.  [Impaste.] 

*em-pat  -rQn-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pat- 
ronize  (q.  v.).]  To  invest  with  the  rank  of  a  feudal 
sovereign. 

“  The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  empatronize 
himself  in  the  duchy.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

em-pawn  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pawn  (q.v.).] 
To  place  or  put  in  pawn ;  to  pledge  ;  to  impawn. 

“  To  sell,  empawn,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Church.” — Milman. 

*em-peagh',  s.  [Empeach,  u.]  Hindrance. 
“Without  foule  empeach.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  56. 
*em-peagh  ,  v.  t.  [Impeach.] 

1.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  delay. 

“  They  were  somewhat  empeached  by  certayne  warres.” 
— Nicolls :  Thucydides,  to.  38. 

2.  To  impeach. 

em-pearl,  V.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pearl  (q. 
v.).]  To  cover  or  ornament  with  pearls. 

“  Empearled  round  on  Sion’s  or  on  Hermon’s  head.” 

Sidney:  Ps.  cxxxiii. 

em-peire,  v.  t.  [Empaie,  v.) 

*em-pe  o-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  people 
(Q.  v.).J  To  form  into  a  people  ;  to  settle,  to  estab¬ 
lish. 

“He  wondered  much,  and  ’gan  enquire 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere, 

And  what  unknown  nation  there  empeopled  were.” 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  56. 
*em-perce,  v.  t.  [Empiekce.] 

*em-per-ess,  *em-per-esse,  *em-per-isse,em  - 
per-ice,  s.  [Empress.] 

em-per  -II,  *em-per  -Ill,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  peril  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  danger;  to  peril,  to 
risk. 

“But  Braggadocchio  said  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hog,  that  seemed  worse  than  naught, 

His  person  to  emperil  so  in  fight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  10. 

*em-per'-Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  perish 
(q.  v.).]  To  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  decay,  to  wear  out. 
“I  deem  thy  brain  emperished  be, 

Through  rusty  eld,  that  hath  rotted  thee.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar  (Feb.). 
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em  -per-or,  *em-per-ere,  *em-per-our,  *am- 
per-ur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  empereor;  Fr.  empereur;  Ital. 
imperadore;  Lat.  imperator={\)  The  commander 
of  an  army,  the  command  itself  being  called  impe- 
rium.  The  consuls  bore  it  when  actually  in  command 
of  the  Roman  army,  but  they  laid  it  aside  on  reSn- 
tering  the  walls  of  Rome.  (2)  In  process  of  time  it 
was  found  necessary  to  confer  the  imperium  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  Governors  of  Provinces.  This  was 
called  the  proconsular  imperium:  (3)  Julius  Caesar 
bore  it  as  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  successors, 
the  emperors.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  sovereign  of  an  empire ;  the 
highest  title  of  dignity. 

II.  Entomology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  Purple  Emperor,  [f] 

(2)  PI.:  The  name  given  by  Newman  to  the  family 
of  Butterflies  called  by  him  Apaturidee. 

T[  Purple  Emperor :  A  butterfly,  Apatura  iris. 
The  antennae  are  rather  long,  the  ground  color  of 
the  wings  is  rusty  black,  decorated  in  the  male  with 
a  purple  luster  wanting  in  the  female ;  seven  white 
spots  in  the  male :  as  many  faint  yellow  ones  in  the 
female:  on  the  four  wings,  above  a  tranverse  white 
band ;  an  ocellated  spot  and  a  darker  marginal  bar 
on  the  hinder  ones, 
emperor-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Saturnia  Pavonia  minor.  General  color 
greyish,  with  white  hairs  and  purple  tinges ;  wings 
with  a  hinder  white  band  Two  white-purplish 
and  dark-brown  transverse  stripes  and  an  ocellus  on 
each  wing.  Expansion  of  wings  in  the  female  occa¬ 
sionally  three  inches,  but  in  the  male  only  two  and 
a  half.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  common  ling 
or  heath  ( Calluna  vulgaris),  on  the  blackthorn, 
the  bramble,  &c. 

em  -per-or-shlp,  s.  [En g.  emperor ; -ship.)  The 
rank,  dignity,  or  office  of  an  emperor. 

*em-per-y,  *em-per-e,  s.  [Lat.  imperium .] 
[Empire.] 

1.  Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 

“  Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery  o’er  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  An  empire  ;  the  country  under  the  dominion  of 
a  prince. 

“  A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  empery, 

Would  make  the  great’st  king  double.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

em-pe-tra-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  empetr(um), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Crowberries,  a  small  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  It  consists  of 
small  shrubs  with  heathy  evergreen  exstipulate 
leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  their  axils.  Flowers, 
dioecious;  sepals,  consisting  of  imbricated  scales, 
sometimes  petaloid ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to 
the  inner  sepals,  and  alternate  with  them ;  ovary, 
three,  six,  or  nine-celled;  ovules,  solitary,  ascend¬ 
ing  ;  fruit,  fleshy,  three,  six,  or  nine-celled.  The 
Crowberries  are  found  in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
and  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  By  Lindley, 
four  genera  were  enumerated,  each  having  but  one 
known  species 

em-pe  -trum,  s.  [Gr.  empetros:  as  adj.=grow- 
ing  among  the  rocks;  as  subst.=a  rock  plant,  a 
Saxifrage  ;  this  is  not  the  modern  Empetrum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants—  the  typical  one  of  th 
order  Empetrace®  (q.  v.).  Empetrum  nigrum  is  a 
small,  procumbent,  much-branching  shrub,  with 
greatly  recurved,  linear,  oblong  leaves,  small, 
purplish  flowers,  and  fruit  consisting  of  black  clus¬ 
tered  drupes.  It  is  found  on  mountainous  heaths 
where  it  ascends  to  4,000  feet,  and  affords  a  favorite 
food  to  moor  game.  It  is  found  both  in  North 
and  South  America,  the  drupes,  however,  being,  as 
usual,  black  in  the  former  region,  but  red  in  the 
latter.  The  drupes  are  eaten  in  the  arctic  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  regarded  as  anti-scorbutic 
and  diuretic.  A  fermented  liquor  is  prepared  from 
them  by  the  Greenlanders. 

em  -pha-sls,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  emphasis,  from 
em=en= in,  and  phasis=  an  appearance;  phaind= 
to  show,  to  indicate.]  [Phase.] 

1.  A  particular  force  or  stress  of  utterance  laid 
upon  a  word  or  words,  the  meaning  or  intent  of 
which  the  speaker  wishes  specially  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers. 

“  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a  certain 
grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  sentence 
is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the  rest.” — Holder. 

2.  Impressiveness  of  manner  or  expression. 

3.  Especial  force  or  intensity. 

“  Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 

Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy?” 

Couiper:  Task,  v.  748-50. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  emphasis  and  stress, 
see  Stress. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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Sm’-pligi-slze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  emphases) ;  - ize .] 

1.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis ;  to  lay  a 
stress  or  emphasis  upon. 

2.  To  make  especially  strong  or  intense ;  to  inten¬ 
sify  ;  to  add  force  or  emphasis  to. 

em-phat  -Ic,  *em-phat'-Ick,  *em-phat -Ic-§il, 
a.  [Gr.  emphatikos=expressive. ]  [Emphasis.] 

1.  Forcible,  strong,  expressive;  bearing  emphasis 
or  force ;  energetic. 

“  The  expression  is  emphatieal.” — Hurd.  Notes  on  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Augustus. 

2.  Striking,  strong. 

“  It  is  commonly  granted  that  emphatieal  colors  are 
light  itself,  modified  by  refractions.” — Bogle:  On  Colors. 

em-phat -ic-Ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emphatieal ;  -ly.\ 
1.  In  an  emphatic  manner;  with  emphasis; 
strongly,  forcibly,  decidedly. 

“He  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malignant, 
greedy,  faithless.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*2.  According  to  appearance. 

“  What  is  delivered  of  the  incurvity  of  dolphins,  must 
be  taken  emphatically,  not  really,  but  in  appearance, 
when  they  leap  above  water,  and  suddenly  shoot  down 
again.” — Browne. 

*em-phat’-ic-al-ness,  s.  [English  emphatieal; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  emphatieal. 

em’-phly-sls,  s.  [Greek  em—en— in,  upon,  and 
hlysis=a  vesicular  tumor,  an  eruption;  phlyo= to 
oil,  to  bubble  up.] 

Med. :  A  vesicular  tumor  or  eruption,  proceeding 
from  an  internal  and  febrile  affection,  including 
miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox,  pemphigus,  and  ery¬ 
sipelas. 

em-phrac-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  emphracticus 
=Gr.  emphraktikos=obstructing,  from  emphrassu — 
to  stop  up:  em—en  (intens.)  =in,  and  phrasso=to 

obstruct.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of  stopping  up 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  employed  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

*em-phren'-§y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng .  phrensy 
q.  v.).]  To  make  frenzied  or  mad;  to  affect  with 
renzy. 

“His  tooth,  like  a  mad  dog’s,  envenomes  and  emphren - 
sies.” — Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

tern'-phy-mu,  s.  [Gr.  em=eii=in,  and  phyo=to 
bring  forth.] 

Med. :  A  tumor,  whether  fleshy,  bony,  or  encysted. 

em-phy-se  -mu,  em  '--phy-sem,  s.  [Gr.  emphy¬ 
sema  (genit.  emphysematos)  = an  inflation  ;  emphysao 
=to  inflate :  em—en= in,  and  physao—  to  blow  ] 
Med. :  The  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
There  are  two  types  of  the  disease:  the  traumatic, 
in  which  the  air  is  introduced  through  wounds  in 
the  lungs  or  elsewhere ;  and  the  idiopathic  or  spon¬ 
taneous,  in  which  air,  or  rather  gas,  of  some  kind, 
is  generated  within  the  cellular  tissue  itself  by 
putrefactive  deposition  or  by  secretion.  If  emphy¬ 
sema  exist  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  it  is  not  a 
formidable  disease,  but  if  it  produce  complications, 
such  as  asthma  or  bronchitis,  it  becomes  dangerous. 

em-phy-sem’-u-tose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  emphysema- 
tosus.] 

Bot. :  Bladdery,  shaped  like  a  bladder  or  resem¬ 
bling  one.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

em-phy-se'-ma-tous,  a.  [Gr.  emphysema ;  suff. 

-o«s.]  « 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  emphysema ;  inflated,  blad¬ 
dery. 

“The  tenseness  of  the  skin  goes  off,  and  feels  to  the 
touch  flabby  or  emphysematous.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

em-pny-teu'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  emphyteusis  =  a  plant¬ 
ing  in ;  emphyteuo=to  plant  in.J 
Eng.  Laic :  A  contract  by  which  houses  or  lands 
are  granted  entirely  or  for  a  long  term,  on  condition 
of  their  being  improved  and  a  small  annual  rent 
paid  to  the  grantor. 

em-phyt-rl-u-trefi  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  emphytos=in- 
nate,  and  tafret4sis= treatment.]  Med.:  Treatment 
of  disease  by  one  unskilled  as  a  physician. 

*em-phy-teu  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  emphyteub=to  Ingraft: 
em=in,  and phyteito=to  graft,  to  plant.]  Taken  on 
hire  ;  for  which  a  rent  has  to  be  paid. 

em-phy-teu-tic-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  emphyteutic; 
-ary.'] 

Law :  One  who  holds  lands  by  emphyteusis, 
em-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  empis=  a  mosquito,  a  gnat, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  from  Gr.  eidos  = 
form.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera  with  short  antennae. 
They  are  not  really  akin  to  gnats,  except  that  they 
fly  in  numbers  over  water  in  summer  evenings.  They 
are  of  small  size,  and  live  partly  on  other  insects, 
and  partly  on  the  juice  of  flowers. 


*em-pier’$e,  *em-pearce,  *em-pjersej  v.  t. 
[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pierce  (q.  v.).]  To  pierce,  to 
enter  into. 

“  The  thought  whereof  empearc’t  his  heart  so  deep.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  19. 

*em-pi-em,  s.  [Empyema.]  An  imposthume  in 
the  breast. 

“  The  spawling  empiem,  ruthless  as  the  rest, 

With  foul  impostumes  fils  his  hollow  chest.” 

Sylvester:  The  Fairies,  402. 

*em-pl'ght  (gb  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng  pight  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Trans. :  To  fix,  to  set,  to  fasten.  1 

“  Had  three  bodies  iu  one  wn.de  empight.” 

Spe.  ser.-  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  8. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  fasten,  to  becomt  fixed. 

“  But  he  was  wary,  and  ere  it  empigh; 

In  the  meant  mark,  advanced  his  shield  atween.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  46. 

em'-pire,  *em-per-ie,  *em-pere,  *em-pyre, 
*em-pyere,  s.  [Fr.  empire ;  from  Lat.  imperiurn— 
power,  colmmand ;  impero—  to  command ;  Sp.s  Port., 
&  Ital.  imperio.] 

1.  Supreme  command  or  dominion ;  sovereign ty ; 
imperial  power. 

“To  God  aloone,  oure  savyour  Jhesu  Orist  oure  Lord, 
be  glorie  and  magnifying,  empire  and  power  before  alle 
worldis.” — Wycliffe:  Judas,  c.  in 

2.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  over  which 
supreme  dominion  is  extended  ;  the  countries  under 
the  rule  or  dominion  of  an  emperor  or  other  su¬ 
preme  ruler. 

“He  caused  it  to  be  proclamed  thorow  out  al  Ms  em- 
pyre.” — Bible  (1561),  1  Esdras,  i. 

*3.  The  population  of  an  empire. 

“Bury  the  great  Duke  with  an  empire’s  lamentation.” 

Tennyson:  Ode  on  Wellington. 

4.  Supreme  control  or  command  over  anything; 
rule,  sway. 

“  If  vice  had  once  an  ill  name  in  the  world  ...  it 
would  quickly  lose  its  empire.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol  ii., 
ser.  1. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  empire 
and  kingdom:  “  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many 
different  people;  that  of  kingdom  marks  a  state 
more  limited  in  extent  and  united  in  its  composi¬ 
tion.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  empire,  reign, 
dominion:  ’’Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  the 
eople  or  nations ;  reign  for  the  individuals  who 
old  the  power :  hence  we  say  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks ;  the  reign  of  the  Cassars, 
or  the  Paleologi.  The  glorious  epocha  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Babylonians  is  the  reign  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire, 
in  this  sense,  belong  equally  to  re  <.<7  a,’,  but  all  which 
are  applied  to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application 
to  empire.  We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and 
glorious  ;  but  not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glorious, 
unless  the  idea  be  expressed  paraphrastically. 
Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proper 
sense  to  the  exercise  of  public  authority  ;  dominion 
applies  to  the  personal  act,  whether  of  a  sovereign 
or  a  private  individual ;  a  sovereign  may  have  do¬ 
minion  over  many  nations  by  the  force  of  arms ;  but 
he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation  by  the  force  of 
law.  Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  in  the  proper 
sense,  be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  exercises 
oyer  the  brutes,  over  inanimate  objects,  or  over 
himself ;  but  if  empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any¬ 
thing  but  civil  government,  or  to  nations,  itisonly 
in  the  improper  sense:  thus  a  female  may  be  said 
to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers  ;  or  fashions 
may  be  said  to  have  their  reign.  In  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  terms,  empire  is  something  wide  and  all- 
commanding;  reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and 
settled ;  dominion  is  full  of  control  and  force  ” 

( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*em-pire,-p.  i.  [Empire,  s.]  To  assume  author¬ 
ity  or  sovereignty  over. 

“They  should  not  empire  over  Presbyteries,  but  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same.” — Heylin:  Hist,  of  PresbyteriOMS,  p.  217. 

em-pir-ic,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  empirique;  from  Latin 
empiricus,  from  Gr .  empeirikos={a.)  experienced; 
(s.)  an  empiric,  from  empeiria= experience :  empei- 
j-os=experienced;  peira=  a  trial,  attempt.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Originally  a  respectful  designation.  An  ancient 
medical  sect  who  sought  to  derive  their  knowledge 
from  observations  or  experiment,  and  considered 
these  the  only  true  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Acron  of  Agrigentum  had  held  these  views  about 
B.  C.  430,  but  the  sect  did  not  arise  till  B.  C.  250.  It 
was  called  into  life  by  the  assertions  of  the  Dog¬ 
matics. 

2.  One  who  begins  to  practice  medicine  without  a 
regular  professional  education,  relying  solely  upon 
his  experience  and  observation. 

“  Such  au  aversion  and  contempt  for  all  manner  of  in¬ 
novators,  as  physicians  are  apt  to  have  for  empirics.” — 
Swift. 


3.  A  quack,  a  charlatan ;  a  pretender  to  medical 
knowledge. 

“  But  hark — the  doctor’s  voice! — fast  wedged  between 
Two  empirics  he  stands.” — Cowper:  Task,  ii.  351,  352. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  experience;  de¬ 
pending  upon  experience  or  observation. 

2.  Skilled  in  experiments. 

“  The  empiric  alchymist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  440-2. 

3.  Known  only  by  experience ;  derived  from  ex¬ 
periment  or  observation,  without  any  regard  to 
science  or  theory. 

“Bold  counsels  are  the  best; 

Like  empiric  remedies  they  last  are  tried, 

And  by  th’  event  condemn’d  or  justified.” 

Dryden:  Aurungzeie,  ii.  1. 

em-pir'-i-cal,  a.  [En g.  empiric ; -al.]  The  same 
as  Empiric  (q.  v.). 

empirical-formula,  s. 

Chem  :  The  empirical  formula  of  a_ chemical  sub¬ 
stance  states  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  body, 
showing  the  relative  number  of  the  atoms  of  each 
element  contained  in  it.  Several  substances  can 
have  the  same  empirical  formula ;  thus  acetylene, 
C2H0,  and  benzene,  CeHo,  when  analyzed  give  the 
same  percentage  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
numbers  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  con¬ 
tained  in  a  molecule  of  the  substance  are  expressed 
by  their  rational  formula  (q.  v.).  The  relations  of 
the  atoms  of  the  elements  contained  in  a  molecule 
to  each  other  are  shown  by  the  constitutional 
formula,  thus  C3H6O  is  the  rational  formula  for 
acetone,  CHa'CO’CHa.  Propyl  aldehyde  is  written 
CH3-CH2’CO-H,and  allyl  alcohol,  H2C=CH  -CH2’OH. 

empirical-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  founded  on  con¬ 
formities  ascertained  to  exist,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  traced  to  any  broad  general  principle. 

em-pir'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  empirical;  - ly .] 

*1.  Experimentally,  by  experiment;  according  te> 
experience. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  quack ;  without  science. 

em-pir-i-9i§m,  s.  [Eng .empiric;  -ism.] 

1.  Reliance  upon  experience  and  observation 
rather  than  on  theory. 

“  Experience  is  apt  to  degenerate  to  a  vulgar  and  pro- 
su  mptuo  us  emp  trie  is  m.  ’  ’ — Knox:  Essays,  No.  38. 

2.  The  practice  of  medicine  without  due  profes¬ 
sional  training ;  quackery,  charlatanry. 

*em-pir'-i-§Isfc,  s.  [English  empiric;  -ist.]  An 
empiric. 

*em-pir-i-cu'-tic,  a.  [Empiric,  a.]  Empirical. 

“The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empiricutic.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

em-pis',  s.  [Gr.  empis=  a  mosquito,  a  gnat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Diptera,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Empidee  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  proboscis 
which  is  perpendicular  or  directed  backward. 

*em-pla'9e-ment,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung.:  The  place,  ground,  or  site,  as  of  a 
building. 

2.  Mil. :  An  epaulement,  used  in  field  fortification, 
to  cover  a  battery  of  field  guns,  usually  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  line  of  shelter-trench. 

“  Behind  these  dark  objects  on  the  slopes,  so  like  bat¬ 
tery  emplacements,  may  be  lurking  Krupp  cannon.'’ — 
Daily  News  Correspondence. 

em-plas’-ter,  *em-plais-ter,  *em-plas-tre,  s. 

[Gr .  emplastr on,  from  emplastos—  daubed  on;  em- 
plassd=to  daub  on.]  A  plaster. 

“All  emplasters,  applied  to  the  breasts,  ought  to  have  a 
hole  for  the  nipples.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

em-plas-ter,  *em-plas-tre,  *em-plais-ter,  v.  t. 

[Empeaster,  s.  j 

1.  Liz  :  To  cover  with  a  plaster. 

“They  must  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  sores 
emplastere.  with  tar.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Fig.:  To  cover,  to  smear  over. 

“  Parde  as  faire  as  ye  his  name  emplastre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,171. 

em-plas-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  emplastikos,  from 
emplasso= to  daub  or  smear  over.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Viscous,  glutinous,  adhering;  fit  to 
be  used  for  a  plaster. 

“  Resin,  by  its  emplastic  quality,  mixed  with  oil  of  roses 
perfects  the  concoction.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  constipating  medicine. 

em  ple  ad,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  plead 
(q  v.).]  To  indict;  to  prefer  a  charge  against ;  to 
charge,  to  accuse. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  =  a.  qu  =  kwi 


emplectite 
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empty 


em-plec  -tlte,  s.  [Ger.  emplektit,  from  Greek 
emp£efctos= stunned,  amazed  .  .  .  unstable.] 

M in. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  metallic  luster, 
and  a  grayish  or  tin- white  color.  Composition: 
Sulphur,  18’8  to22-4 ;  bismuth,  52'7  to  62-2 ;  copper,  18'7 
to  20'6.  Foundin  Saxony  and  in  Chili.  {Dana.) 

em-plec'-ton,  cm-plec  -turn,  s.  [Gr.  emplekton, 
from  emplektos=mteTwoven :  en=in,  and  pleko= to 
weave,  to  twine.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  masonry  having  a  squared  stone 
face  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  represented  as  solid  through¬ 
out,  and  in  the  Roman  having  a  filling  of  rubble. 
One  form  of  Roman  emplecton  has  courses  of  tiles 
at  intervals.  [Masonry.] 

*em-pll  e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. ply  (q.  v.).] 
To  involve,  to  entangle. 

*em-plo  re,  v.  t.  [Implore.] 
em-ploy’,  v.t.  [Fr.  employer,  from  Lat.  implico 
=to  infold,  to  involve,  to  engage:  em=in,  and  plico 
=to  weave,  to  fold;  Sp.  eniplear;  Ital.  impiegare ; 
Port,  empregar. J 
*1.  To  infold,  to  inclose. 

2.  To  busy,  to  exercise,  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  occupy 
the  time,  care,  or  attention  of. 

3.  To  engage  in  one’s  service ;  to  commission  or 
intrust  with  the  management  or  execution  of  any 
work. 

“He  could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers  who 
refused  to  qualify.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  use  as  the  means  or  instrument  for  any 

purpose. 

“  During  many  years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  England 
had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

5.  To  use  as  materials  ;  to  apply  to  any  purpose  or 

use. 

“  The  labor  of  those  who  felled  and  framed  the  timber 
employed  about  the  plough,  must  be  charged  on  labor.” — 
Locke. 

6.  To  use  as  an  instrument ;  to  work  at. 

“  The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  turn; 

Her  awkward  fist  did  ne’er  employ  the  churn.” 

Gay:  Shepherd’s  Week,  Wednesday. 

7.  To  spend  or  p>ass  in  any  business  or  occupation  ; 
to  occupy,  to  fill  up. 

“  Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 

Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy.” 

Tennyson:  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
*8.  To  devote  to  any  use. 

‘‘Employing  all  their  ground  to  tyllage.” — Golding: 
Ccesar,  fo.  2. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  employ 
and  to  use:  “ Employ  expresses  less  than  use;  it 
is  in  fact  a  species  of  partial  using:  we  always 
employ  when  we  use ;  but  we  do  not  always  use 
when  we  employ,  We  employ  whatever  we  take 
into  our  service,  or  make  subservient  to  our  con¬ 
venience  for  a  time ;  we  use  whatever  we  entirely 
devote  to  our  jurpose.  Whatever  is  employed  by 
one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be  employed  by  another, 
or  at  different  times  be  employed  by  the  same  per¬ 
son  ;  but  what  is  used  is  frequently  consumed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  similar  use.  What  we  employ 
may  frequently  belong  to  another ;  but  what  one 
uses  is  supposed  to  be  his  own.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

em-ploy  ,  s.  [Employ,  v.]  That  which  employs 
or  occupies  the  time,  care  or  attention;  employ¬ 
ment,  occupation,  business,  object  of  industry, 
trade,  profession,  office. 

“Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  f" 

Cowper:  Retirement ,  649, 

em-pl6y'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  employ ; -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  employed  or  used ;  fit  for  employment ; 
proper  or  suitable  for  use. 

“The  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
chymists,  seem  employable  against  this  hypothesis.  • 
Boyle. 

employe  (an-ploy-ye  ),  s.  [Fr.]  One  who  is 
employed  or  engaged ;  an  employee. 

em-pl<5y"-ee,  s.  [The  Anglicized  form  of  employs 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  is  employed  by  a  master;  one 
wlio  is  in  the  service  of  an  employer,  working  for 
salary  or  wages. 

em-pldy’-er,  s.  [Eng.  employ;  -er.]  One  who 
employs  or  engages  another  to  work  in  his  service. 

“His  useful  treachery  had  been  rewarded  by  his  em¬ 
ployers,  as  was  meet,  with  money  and  with  contempt.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

em-ploy -ment,  s.  [Eng.  employ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing,  engaging,  or  applying  to 

any  purpose  or  end.  . 

2.  The  state  of  being  employed  or  occupied  in  any 
business  or  pursuit. 

3.  4n  occupation,  business,  engagement,  office,  or 
function ;  u  work  or  service  on  which  one  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  a  task  or  work  undertaken  or  to  be  done. 

“  And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  125. 

4.  Service ;  as,  He  is  in  my  employment.  _ 


*em-plunge,  V.  t.  [Pref.  em— in,  and  Eng.  plunge 
(q.  v.).]  To  plunge. 

“  She  cast  her  eyes  about  to  view  that  hell 

Of  horror,  whereinto  she  was  so  suddenly  emplunged.” 

Daniel:  Hymen's  Triumph. 

em-poison  (poison  as  p<Ji§  n),  *em-poy-son, 

v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  poison  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  em- 
poisonner.] 

1.  To  administer  poison  to ;  to  poison ;  to  destroy 
with  poison. 

“  Leaving  no  means  unattempted  of  destroying  his  son, 
that  wicked  servant  of  his  undertook  to  empoison  him.” — 
Sidney. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison ;  to  envenom. 

“  Complayning  how  with  his  empoysoned  shot 
Their  wofull  harts  he  wounded.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  13. 

3.  To  make  venomous  or  bitter. 

“  As  if  Canidia,  with  empoisoned  breath. 

Worse  than  a  serpent’s,  blasted  it  with  death.” 

Francis:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  8. 

4.  To  destroy  in  any  way. 

“As  with  a  man  with  his  own  alms  empoisoned, 

And  with  his  charity  slain.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

*em-poison  (poison  as  poi§  n),  *em-poy-son,  s. 

[Empoison,  «.]  Poison. 

*em-poison-er  (poison  as  p6i§  n),  *em-poy- 
son-er,  s.  [Eng.  empoison;  -er;  Fr.  empoisonneur.] 
A  poisoner. 

“He  is  vehemently  suspected  to  have  been  the  em- 
poisoner  of  his  wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

em-poison-ment  (poison  aspoi§  n),  *em-poy- 
son-ment,  s.  [Eng.  empoison;  -ment;  Fr.  em- 
poisonnement.]  The  act  of  poisoning  or  destroying 
by  poison. 

*em-po-ret  -ic,  *em-po-ret'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  em- 

parent ifcos= mercantile ;  emporion= an  emporium,  a 
mart.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emporium  or  mart; 
mercantile. 

em-por  -i-um,  *em-por-y,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
emporion,  from  emporia=  merchandise,  commerce; 
emporos— a  passenger,  a  merchant:  em=in,  and 
poros=a.  way  ;  poreu.omai= to  travel.] 

1.  A  place  of  merchandise  or  trade ;  a  mart,  a 
market-place. 

2.  A  city  or  town  of  extensive  trade  or  commerce ; 
a  commercial  center. 

“Who  has  taken  notice  of  the  ancient  port  of  Whitby, 
formerly  a  famous  emporium  in  those  parts?” — Evelyn: 
Navigation  and  Commerce,  §  20. 

3.  A  mart,  a  center  of  supply. 

“  Holland  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  em¬ 
porium,  not  less  of  literature  than  of  every  other  commo¬ 
dity.”— -Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vi. 

*em-port’-ment,  s.  [Fr.]  Passion,  indignation. 

“He  was  the  more  silent  as  he  discerned  any  such  em- 
portments  in  himself.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford, 
ii.  53. 

*em-pound  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pound 
(q.  v.).J  To  impound. 

em-pov  -er-ish,  v.  t.  [Impoverish.] 

*em-p6v'-er-ish-er,  s.  [Impoverisher.] 

*em-pov'-er-ish-ment,  s.  [Impoverishment.] 


em-pow’-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-,  and  Eng.  power 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  give  physical  power  or  strength  to,  to  en¬ 
able 

“  Does  not  the  same  power  that  enables  them  to  heal, 
empower  them  to  destroy?”— Baker:  On  Learning. 

2.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  to ;  to  authorize ; 
to  commission,  to  give  authority  to  for  any  purpose. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  empower  and  to 
commissidn,  see  Commission. 


*em-prent',  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  empreint,  pa.  par.  of 
empreindre.]  To  imprint. 

“  To  ficchen  lettres  emprentid  in  the  smothenesse  or  in 
the  plainesse  of  tho  table  of  wex.” — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p. 
166. 

em'-press,  *em-per-es,  *em-per-ess,  *em-per- 
esse,  *em-per-ice,  *em-per-ise,  *em-per-isse, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  empereis ,  from  Lat.  imperatrix ,  fem.  of 
imperator= a  ruler,  an  emperor;  Sp.  emperatrix ; 
Ital.  impera trice ;  Port,  imperatrix.]  [Emperor.] 

1.  The  wife  or  consort  of  an  emperor. 

2.  A  female  who  exercises  supreme  power  or 
sovereignty. 

empress-cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  material  for  ladies’  dresses,  all  wool 
and  not  twilled.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  merino,  excepting  the  twill  of  the 
latter. 

*em-pres'se,  v.  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  press 
(q.  v.).j  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 


empressement  (an-press  -mail),  s.  [Fr.]  Cor¬ 
diality,  good-will,  eagerness. 

*em-prl  §e,  v.  t.  [Emprise,  s.]  To  undertake. 

*em-pri§e,  *em-pryse,  s.  [O.  Er.  emprise;  Sp. 
empresa ;  Ital.  impresa ;  Port,  empreza.]  An  enter¬ 
prise,  an  undertaking  of  danger ;  a  risk. 

*em-pri§-Ing,  a.  [Emprise,  v .]  Full  of  enter¬ 
prise,  adventurous. 

em-pros-thot’-on-os,  s.  [Gr.  emprosthotonos— 
drawn  forward  and  stiffened ;  as  subst.  {spasmos 
being  supplied)  =  tetanic  procuration,  called  by  the 
Greeks  emprosthotonia.] 

Med.:  A  spasm  which  bends  the  body  forward 
and  confines  it  in  that  position.  This  sometimes 
happens  in  connection  with  tetanus.  {Parr,  c fie.) 

U  Emprosthonia  would  be  a  better  term  than  Em¬ 
prosthotonos,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an 
adjective.  [Etym.] 

emp'-tl-er,  s.  [Eng.  empty;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  empties  or  exhausts. 

“  The  emptiers  have  emptied  them  out,  and  marred 
their  vine-branches.” — Nahum ,  ii.  2. 

emp’-ti-ness,  *emp-ti-nesse,  *emp-ty-ness,  s. 
[Eng.  empty;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  or  con¬ 
taining  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air. 

“  By  emptyness  or  fullness  of  the  body.-’ — Elyot.  Castle 
of  .  Health,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  void  space ;  a  vacuum  ;  vacuity. 

“  Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between.” 

Dryden :  To  my  Lord  Chancellor,  41,  42. 

3.  Absence  or  deprivation  of  contents  or  inhabit¬ 
ants;  desolation. 

“Where  cities  stood, 

Well  fenced  and  numerous,  desolation  reigns, 

And  emptiness.'’  Philips:  Blenheim . 

*4.  A  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

“’Tis  this  which  causes  the  Graces  and  the  Loves  to 
take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hardest  marble,  and  to 
subsist  in  the  emptiness  of  light  and  shadow.” — Dryden: 
Dufresnoy  (Pref.). 

5.  Unsatisfactoriness ;  inability  or  failure  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  desires. 

“Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  emptiness  of 
things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  use,  in 
relation  to  what  is  to  come  after.” — Atterbury. 

6.  Want  of  intellect  or  knowledge ;  silliness. 

“Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  315,  316. 

7.  A  want  or  absence  of  reality ;  vanity ;  unreality. 

“The  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 

From  emptiness  itself  a  real  use.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  156. 

*emp  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emptio,  from  emptus,  pa. 
par.  oi  emo= to  buy.]  The  act  of  buying  or  pur¬ 
chasing  ;  a  purchase. 

emp -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emption;  -at.]  That 
may  or  can  be  bought  or  purchased,  % 

emp'-ty,  *emp-ti,  *em-ti,  *am-ti,  *am-tie,  a.  & 

s.  [A.  S.  cemtig=(l)  empty,  (2)  idle,  from  cemta , 
cemeffa=leisure.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Void  ;  containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air. 

“  Till  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne.” 

Chaueer:  C.  T.,  3,891. 

2.  Devoid,  unfurnished,  destitute. 

“The  heavens  are  much  emptier  oi  air  than  any  vacuum 
we  can  make  below.” — Newton. 

3.  Destitute,  waste,  desolate,  deserted. 

“  She  [Nineveh]  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste.” — Nahum. 
ii.  1U. 

4.  Unoccupied,  not  filled,  vacant. 

“The  palmer  seeing  his  left  empty  place.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  9. 

5.  Lacking  force,  power,  or  effect;  as,  empty, 
words. 

“  Pleased  with  empty  praise.”— Pope. 

*6.  Without  effect. 

“  The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.’’ — 2  Sam.  i.  22. 

7.  Destitute  of  substance  or  reality;  unreal, 
shadowy. 

“Consenting  to  bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and  a 
state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the  Second." — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

8.  Unsatisfactory  ;  not  satisfying  the  desires. 

“  More  worth  than  empty  vanities.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  8. 

9.  Destitute  of  sense  or  knowledge;  ignorant, 
stupid,  silly,  empty-headed. 

“  His  answer  is  a  handsome  way  of  exposing  an  empty, 
trifling,  pretending  pedant;  the  wit  lively,  the  satyr 
courtly  and  severe.” — Felton. 


bdil  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


empty-handed 

•10.  Devoid  of  good  qualities, 

“Goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 

Yet  empty  of  all  good.’’  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  6. 

11.  Unfruitful,  barren. 

“  Seven  empty  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind.” — 
Senesis  xli.  6. 

12.  Hungry. 

“  My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty." 

Shalcesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

13.  Without  anything  to  carry ;  unsatisfied. 

“  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger.” — Shalcesp.:  Timon 
of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

*14.  Destitute,  devoid.  (Followed  by  of.) 

“  Empty  of  defense.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*15.  Free,  clear. 

“I  shall  find  you  empty  o/that  fault.” 

Shalcesp.:  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  empty  packing-case,  or  the  like. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  empty,  va¬ 
cant,  void,  and  devoid:  “Empty,  in  the  natural 
sense,  marks  an  absence  of  that  which  is  substan¬ 
tial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  vacant  designates  or 
marks  the  absence  of  that  which  should  occupy  or 
make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which  is  hollow  may  be 
empty ;  that  which  respects  an  even  space  may  be 
vacant.  A  house  is  empty _  which  has  no  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occu¬ 
pant.  ...  A  dream  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  a 
title  empty :  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour 
vacant.  Void  and  devoid  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  vacant,  .  ,  .  thus  we  speak  of  a  creature  as 
void  of  reason,  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of 
common  sense.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  empty  and  hollow, 
see  Hollow. 

empty-handed,  a.  Having  nothing  in  the  hands ; 
carrying  or  possessing  nothing  of  value, 

“Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 

Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xx. 
empty-headed,  a.  Silly,  ignorant. 

“  How  comes  it  that  so  many  worthy  and  wise  men  de¬ 
pend  upon  so  many  unworthy  and  empty-headed  fools?” — 
Raleigh. 

empty-hearted,  a.  Destitute  of  feeling,  heart¬ 
less. 

“Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Keverbs  no  hollowness.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 
emp'-ty,  *emp-te,  *em-te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
emtian,  cemtian.]  [Empty,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  empty  of  the  contents ;  to  remove  or 
discharge  the  contents  from  ;  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  make  waste  or  desolate  ;  to  clear  of  inhab¬ 
itants. 

“  Send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her,  and 
shall  empty  her  hand.” — Jeremiah  li.  2. 

*3.  To  make  vacant. 

“  The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne.” 

Shrskesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  pour  out,  to  discharge. 

“Emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  255. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pour  out  or  discharge  the  contents ;  as,  a 
river  empties  into  the  sea. 

2.  To  become  empty. 

“  The  chapel  empties;  and  thou  mayst  be  gone 
Now,  sun.”  Ben  Jonson:  Underwoods. 

emp'-ty-sis,  s.  [Gr.  emp tysis — sp i  tting ;  emptyo 
=to  spit  upon :  en=in,  on,  and  ptyo— to  spit  out  or 

up.] 

Med. :  Spitting  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  or  the  parts  adjacent. 

*em-pugn’  {g  silent),  v.  t.  [Impugn.]  To  fight 
or  contend  against ;  to  oppose,  to  resist,  to  with¬ 
stand. 

“  Not  for  the  kynges  sauegarde  whom  no  man  em- 
pugned.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  11. 

em-pur  -ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  purple 
(q.  v.) .]  To  make  of  a  purple  color ;  to  tinge  or  color 
with  purple. 

“Empurpled  hills.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*em-pu§e  ,  *em-pu-se.,  s.  [Gr.  empousa=a  hob¬ 
goblin.]  A  phantom,  a  specter. 

*em-puz-zle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  puzzle 
(q.  v.).J  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

em-py-e  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  empyema— a  gathering,  a 
suppuration,  an  abscess,  especially  an  internal  one; 
empyeo= to  have  abscesses  in  the  lungs ;  en=in,  ana 
pytho= to  cause  to  rot.]  [Pus.] 

Med. :  A  collection  of  pus  consequent  on  pleurisy 
(q.  v.).  True  empyema  is  pus  secreted  from  the 
pleura ;  the  false  when  an  abscess  of  the  lung 
burstsinto  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  When  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  is  so  large  as  to  cause  great  dyspnoea 
and  endanger  life,  it  mustbe  let  out  by  paracentesis 
thoracis  (tapping  the  chest). 
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em-py'-e  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  empyesis.)  [Empyema.] 

Med.:  Suppuration. 

em -py-o-gele,  s.  [Gr.  empyos— suffering  from 
an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  discharging  matter,  sup¬ 
purating;  en—m.\  pyon  =  discharge  from  a  sore, 
matter,  pus,  and  kele= a  tumor.] 

Med. :  Abscess  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

em-pjfr'-e-gl,  or  em-pyr-e-ul,  a.&s.  [Latin 

empyrceus ;  Gr.  empyraios,  from  emp?/ros= exposed 
to  fire:  em= in,  and  p2/r=fire.]  [Empykean.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  or  consisting  of  pure  air  or  light;  per¬ 
taining  to  or  fit  for  the  purest  region  of  heaven ; 
pure,  vital. 

“  The  happy  few 

Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  purest  regions  of  heaven. 

“  The  empyreal  host 
Of  angels,  by  imperial  summons  called.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  583,  584. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Empyrean,  s.  (q.  v.) 

em-p^r-e’-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  empyreeum ;  Sp.  & 

Port,  empireo ,’  Fr.  empyr&e.)  [Empyreal.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Empyreal,  a.  (q.  v.) 

“  Go,  and  rest 

With  heroes  ’mid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 

Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets  to  Liberty. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  highest  and  purest  heaven, 
where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was  supposed  to 
exist. 

“  To  our  part  loss  and  rout 
Through  all  the  empyrean.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  770,  771. 

em-py-refi'-ma,  em-py  -reum,  s.  [Gr.  empy- 
reuma— coal  to  preserve  a  smoldering  fire  ;  empyros 
*rin  or  by  the  fire:  en=in,  andp?/r=fire.]  The  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell  and  taste  produced  when  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  in  close  vessels  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  considerable  heat. 

em-py-refi-mat  -ic,  em-py-refi-mat  -ic-al,  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  empjyreuma  (genit .  empyreumatis) ;  -ic, 
- ical .]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  empyreuma  ; 
having  the  taste  and  smell  of  wood  burnt  in  close 
vessels. 

em-py-refi'-mu-tize,  v.  t.  [Eng.,  &c.,  empyreu- 
mat{ic) ;  -ize.)  To  render  empyreumatic  by  burn¬ 
ing  in  close  vessels. 

em-pyr’-ic-iil,  a.  [Gr.empyros=exposed  to  fire : 
em=iu,  and  pyr— fire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  combus¬ 
tion  or  combustibility. 

em-py-r5  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  empyrod= to  set  on 
fire ;  empyros— exposed  to  fire.]  A  conflagration,  a 
general  fire. 

em'-rodsf,  s.  [Emerod.] 

em -ro§e,  s.  [Lat.,&c.,  ( an)em{one ),  and  Eng. 
rose.] 

Bot.:  Anemone  coronaria  (?).  ( Britten  <5b  Hol¬ 
land.) 

e'-mu,  s.  [Emeu.] 

*em  -lt-lji-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emule  =  to  emulate; 
- able. ]  That  may  be  emulated  or  rivaled. 

“Some  imitable  and  emulable  good.” — Leighton:  On  1 
Peter,  iii.  13. 

em'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Ital.  emulare;  Sp.  emular; 
Fr.  6muler.  [Emulate,  a.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or 
actions. 

“Strove  to  emulate  this  morning’s  thunder 
With  his  prodigious  rhetoric.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

*2.  To  rival,  to  vie  with,  to  contest  superiority 
with. 

“Thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.”  —  Shakesp. • 
Merry  Wives  of  W indsor,  iii.  3. 

*3.  To  imitate,  to  copy. 

“It  is  likewise  attended  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and  an 
involuntary  laughter,  the  convulsion  emulating  this 
motion.” — Arbuthnot. 

em  -h-late,  a.  [Lat.  cemulatus,  pa.  par.  of  cem- 
ulor  =  to  try  to  equal,  from  cemulus  —  striving  to 
equal.]  Ambitious. 

em-fi-Ia'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cemulatio,  from  cemula¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  annulor.)  [Emulate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  striving  to  equal  or  excel  another  in 
qualities  or  actions ;  rivalry  ;  ambition  to  equal  or 
excel. 

“  Then  Study  languished.  Emulation  slept, 

And  Virtue  fled.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  734,  735. 

2.  Envy,  jealousy,  unfair  or  dishonorable  rivalry ; 
contention. 

“An  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation .” 

Shakesp . .-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  emulation  and  com¬ 
petition,  see  Competition. 


emunctory 

em  -u-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  emulat(e) ;  -ive.]  In 
dined  to  emulation ;  rivaling ;  disposed  to  competi¬ 
tion. 

em  -u-lat-ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  emulative ;  - ly .] 
In  an  emulative  manner ;  with  emulation. 

em  -U-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.  cemulator,  from  cemula¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  cemulor=  to  emulate.]  One  who  em¬ 
ulates  ;  a  rival,  a  competitor. 

*em-u-la-tor-y,  a.  [English  emulat{e) ;  -ory.~\ 
Contentious,  envious,  jealous. 

em-u-la-tress,  s.  [English  emulator ;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  emulates ;  a  female  rival  or  competitor. 

em’-iile,  *8em-ule,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cemulus— emulat¬ 
ing.]  To  emulate. 

e-mulge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  emulgeo.)  To  milk  out,  to 
draw  out  as  milk. 

e-mul’-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emulgens,  pr.  par.  of 
emulgeo=to  milk  out:  e=out,  and  mulgeo=to  milk.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Milking  or  draining  out, 

2.  Physiol. :  The  renal  arteries  and  veins  are  called 
also  emulgent  arteries  and  veins,  the  ancients  as¬ 
suming  that  they  strained  and  “milked  out”  the 
serum  by  means  of  the  kidneys. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  nat. :  An  emulgent  vein  or  vessel. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  which  promotes  the  flow  of 
bile. 

em  -u  loiis,  a.  [Lat.  cemulus ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  emulo; 

Fr.  6mule .] 

1.  Emulating;  desirous  of  equaling  or  excelling; 
rivaling. 

“What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  effect, 

Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length  of  spite. 
Shall  be  the  work  of  one.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  4. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  ambi¬ 
tion  or  emulation. 

“By  strength 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 

Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels; 

Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe.” 

.  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  820-2. 

*3.  Envious,  jealous. 

“Wouldst  thou,  oh,  emulous  Death,  do  so 
And  kill  her  young  to  thy  loss.” 

Donne:  Mrs.  Boulstred. 

*4.  Factious,  contentious. 

“  Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  the  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  ’mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

em -u-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emulous;  -ly.)  In  an 
emulous  manner;  with  emulation  or  desire  of 
equaling  or  excelling. 

“  The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 

Hushed  emulously  through  the  flood.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  11. 

em  -u-lous-ness,  s.  [En g.  emulous; -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  emulous  ;  emulation,  am¬ 
bition  to  excel. 

e-mul'-sic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emuls(ine) ;  -ic.) 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  emulsin. 
e-mul'-sl-fy,  v.  i.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
emulgeo,  and  facto  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
or  form  an  emulsion. 

e-mul-sin,  e-mul-sine,  s.  [Emulgent.] 

Chem. :  A  neutral  substance  contained  in  almonds, 
which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  amygdalin  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  water,  converting  it  into  benzoic  aldehyde, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  glucose.  Emulsin  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  white  friable  mass,  soluble  in  water  by 
making  an  emulsion  of  almonds  from  which  the 
fixed  oil  has  been  extracted.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
pure. 

e-muT-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par. 
of  emulgeo=to  milk  out,  to  drain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Finely  divided  matter,  suspended 
in  a  colloid  body. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  form  of  medicine  of  a  soft  liquid 
character  resembling  milk  in  color  and  consistency  ; 
a  milk-like  preparation  of  oil  and  water  united  by 
some  saccharine  or  mucilaginous  substance. 

“  The  aliment  is  dissolved  by  an  operation  resembling 
that  of  making  an  emulsion.” — Arbuthnot. 

e-mul'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of  emul¬ 
geo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ive.) 

1.  Softening ;  milk -like. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression  ;  as,  emulsive  seeds. 

3.  Producingor  yielding  a  milk-like  substance; 
as,  emulsive  acids. 

e-munc'-tor-y,  *e-munc-tor-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

emunctorium=  a  pair  of  snuffers  ;  emungo=to  clean, 
to  cleanse ;  Fr.  tmunctoire ;  Ital.  emuntorio.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Designed  to  carry  noxious  or  useless 
particles  out  of  the  body. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tif,  Syrian,  se,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


emuscation 


1641 


enamel-kiln 


B.  As  substantive: 

Anat. :  Any  organ  of  the  body  which  serves  to  pass 
excrementitious  or  waste  matter;  an  excretory 
duct. 

♦e-mus-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  emuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emusco— to  free  or  clear  from  moss:  e=out,  away, 
and  muscus= moss.]  A  freeing  or  clearing  from 
moss. 


e-myd'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  emys,  genit.  emyd(is), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit'. -idee.] 

1.  Zobl. :  Terrapins,  Mud  Tortoises.  A  family  of 
Chelonians.  Feet  palmated ;  claws  five,  four  of 
them  sharp  ;  jaws  horny  ;  shell  solid,  covered  with 
horny  plates;  marginal  plates  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five,  hinder  pair  free  ;  sternal  shields  eleven 
or  twelve ;  neck  retractile.  They  are  common  in 
warm  climates,  but  species  exist  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  generally  of 
small  size. 

.  2.  Palceont. :  The  family  has  existed  from  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

em-jf-dln,  s.  [Gr.  emys  (genit.  emydos)  =  a 
turtle ;  suff.  - in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  white  nitrogenous  substance  contained 
in  the  yolk  of  turtles’  eggs.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute 
potash,  swells  up  in  acetic  acid  without  dissolving, 
and  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  without 
violet  coloration.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

e-myd  -I-um,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of  Gr.  emys.] 
[Emys.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Arachnida  (Spiders).  Order 
Colopoda,  tribe  or  family  Tardigrada. 

+e-myd-6-sau -ri-e.n,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  emys  (genit. 
emydos'i  —  a  water  tortoise,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  saurian 
(q.  v.).] 


A.  As  adj. :  Having  certain  affinities  to  lizards  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  water  tortoises  on  the  other. 
Pertaining  to  the  Emydosaurians  [B]. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  De  Blainville’s  name  for  an 
order  of  Reptiles  in  which  he  places  the  Crocodiles. 
The  term  has  given  place  to  Crocodilia  (q.  v.). 

e'-mys,  s.  [Lat.  emys;  Gr.  emys=  a  water  tor¬ 
toise.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Terrapin  or  Mud  Tortoise.  A  genus  of 
Chelonians,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Emydidse. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  species  has  been  found  in  the 
Wealden. 

en-,  pref.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in.)  A  prefix  adopted 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  represents 
the  Latin  in.  It  is,  however,  frequently  found  in 
English  compound  verbs  with  the  sense  of  in, 
within,  the  form  en  being  adopted  through  the 
influence  of  other  verbs  taken  directly  from  the 
French.  In  many  cases  the  original  form  in  is  also 
used,  so  that  two  forms  of  the  same  verb  are  found 
co-existent ;  as  engulf,  ingulf;  enquire,  inquire, 
where  there  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
two  forms.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  double 
forms  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  of  the  forms  to 
become  obsolete, _  while  in  others,  as  ensure  and 
insure ,  the  meanings  have  become  differentiated. 
Before  t  and  p,  and  sometimes  before  m,  en- 
becomesew.  In  many  cases  en- as  a  prefix  appears 
to  have  little  if  any  force;  in  most  instances  it  has 
the  force  of  in  or  within,  and  in  many  it  expresses 
change  of  state,  as  enrich,  enslave.  It  sometimes, 
and  especially  in  scientific  terms,  represents  the 
Greek  en—  in. 

-en,  -n,  a  verbal  formative  from  other  verbs. 
[A.  S.  -enian,  - nian ;  Goth,  -nan,  a  termination  form¬ 
ing  intrans.  verbs  from  the  pa.  par.  of  primitive 
verbs,  as  wakan,  ivok,  wakan-s,  to  “  wake,  watch,” 
whence  icakn-an;  A.  S.  wacnian,  wacnan— to  be¬ 
come  awake,  to  awaken ;  so  from  drincan,  drunc, 
druncen;  drunenan,  to  get  drowned.] 

I.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  apparent  difference  of  meaning  between,  e.  g., 
wake  and  waken,  which  seemed  mere  formal  va¬ 
riants,  that  other  verbs  received,  by  form-associa¬ 
tion,  secondary  forms,  as  threat,  threaten ;  haste , 
hasten;  list,  listen:  hark,  hearken;  hap,  happen; 
glisten,  glist:  and  probably  heighten,  lengthen, 
strengthen,  though  some  of  these  may  also  be  due 
to  form-association  with  -en  [II.]. 


II.  A  verbal  formative  from  adjectives  ;  as  fatten, 
whiten,  sweeten,  and  perhaps  heighten,  lengthen,  &c. 

[I-] 

III.  An  adjectival  formative  from  nouns;  as 
wooden. 


IV.  A  plural  termination  of  nouns,  now  obsolete 
except  in  oxen,  children,  and  brethren. 

V.  A  plural  termination  of  verbs,  now  obsolete. 

VI.  A  feminine  suffix  in  nouns,  of  which  only  one 
instance  survives,  viz.,  vixen,  the  feminine  of  fox. 

en,  s.  [From  the  letter  n.] 

Print.:  Half  an  em  (q.  v.). 


en-a  -ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  able  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  able ;  to  give  power  or  ability  to ;  to 
supply  with  power,  force,  or  strength  ;  to  empower. 

“  Exercise  enables  her  to  exer^  herself  in  all  her  force 
and  vigor.” — Spectator,  No.  195. 

2.  To  supply  with  means  to  do  any  act. 

“  I  shall  be  enabled 
To  make  payment  of  my  debts.” 

Massinger :  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  legally  capable  or  competent ;  to  em¬ 
power^  to  authorize. 

*4._  To  make  competent ;  to  furnish  or  endow  with 
ability  or  knowledge ;  to  inform. 

“  To  assertain  you  I  woll  myselfe  enable.'’ 

Chaucer:  Remedie  of  Love,  st.  28. 

en-a  -ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enable;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  enabling  or  giving  ability  to. 

2.  That  which  enables  or  gives  ability, 
en-act’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  act,  to  perform,  to  do,  to  effect, 

“  Conscience,  anticipating  time, 

Already  rues  the  enacted  crime.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  2. 

*2.  To  represent  by  action ;  to  act  the  part  of  on 
or  as  on  the  stage. 

“  What  did  you  enact t” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  set  down,  to  record. 

“  A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  629. 

4.  To  decree,  to  establish,  to  appoint. 

“Such  ceremonies  as  Moses  and  Aaron  have  enacted.” — 
Wilson:  Art  of  Logic,  fo.  15. 

5.  To  establish  as  a  law ;  to  give  validity  to  a  bill ; 
to  pass  or  sanction  as  a  law. 

“  The  senate  were  authors  of  all  counsels  in  the  state  ; 
and  what  was  by  them  consulted  and  agreed,  was  proposed 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  enacted  or  commanded.” 
— Temple. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  decree,  to  determine. 

“  God  did  daigne  to  talk  with  men, 

He  enacting,  they  observing.”  Sidney. 
*en-act',  s.  [Enact,  v.]  That  which  is  enacted ; 
a  decision,  a  determination,  a  purpose. 
en-act'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Enact,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  decreeing  or  establishing 
as  a  law. 

enacting-clause,  s. 

Law :  That  clause  of  a  bill  which  gives  legislative 
sanction. 

en-act '-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  enact;  -ive.)  Having 
power  to  enact ;  enacting,  decreeing,  or  establishing 
as  a  law. 

“  An  enactive  statute  regardeth  only  what  shall  be.” — 
Bp.  Bramhall:  Schism  Guarded  (1658),  p.  211. 

en-act  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  enact ;  -ment.) 

*1.  The  acting,  doing,  or  performing  any  act. 

*2.  The  representation  or  acting  of  a  part  or  char¬ 
acter. 

3.  The  act  of  decreeing,  establishing,  or  sanction¬ 
ing  as  a  law. 

“  What  terrible  slaughters  succeeded  in  consequence  of 
its  enactment.” — Goldsmith:  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  79. 

4.  A  law  enacted ;  a  decree ;  an  act. 
en-act -or,  s.  [Eng.  enact;  -or.) 

*1.  One  who  performs  or  does  any  act. 

“  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enactors  with  themselves  destroy.” 

Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  One  who  enacts,  decrees,  or  establishes  as  a 
law. 

“  This  is  an  assertion  by  which  the  .  .  .  enactor  of 

this  law  of  good  and  evil,  is  highly  dishonored.” — After- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  (Pref.) 

*en-act-iire,  s.  [Eng.  enact;  -ure.]  A  purpose, 
a  determination. 

*en-age',  v»t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  age  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  aged,  to  whiten. 

“That  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  enaged.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  Eden,  154. 

en-ai'-me.,  s.  pi.  [Anaima.] 

*en-air  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  air  (q.  v.).] 
To  air,  to  employ,  to  use. 

“Shee  it  enaires  in  prose  and  poesy.” 

Davies :  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  31. 

en-al  -I-o-saur,  s.  [Enaliosaubia.] 

Palceont.:  A  reptile  of  the  order  Enaliosauria 
(q.  v.). 


en-al-i-6-sau  -ri-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  enalios,  einalios 
=marine,  and  sauros,  saura—a.  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  sub-class  of  gigantic  rep¬ 
tiles  akin  to  crocodiles  in  the  form  of  the  head,  and 
to  that  of  fishes  in  their  vertebral  column.  The 
teeth  were  in  sockets,  the  eyes  large  and  surrounded 
by  bony  plates,  the  vertebrae  concave  on  both  sides, 
the  body  ending  in  a  long  tail,  the  feet  converted 
into  paddles,  apparently  no  scales  on  the  skin.  The 
sub-class  Enaliosauria  was  constituted  by  De  la 
Beche, 
divided 

Sauropterygia.  The  first  order  includes  one  family : 
Ichthyosauridae  ;  and  the  second  order  two :  Notho- 
sauridee  and  Plesiosauridae. 
en-al-i-6-sau  -rl-ijm,  a.  &  s.  [Enaliosaubia.] 

A.  As  adj :  Pertaining  to  the  marine  saurians, 
placed  in  the  order  Enaliosauria. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  order  itself. 

en-al  la.  ge,  s.  [Greek  =  change;  enallasso= to 
change,  barter,  exchange;  en  =  in,  and  allasso  =  to 
change.] 

Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  some  change  is  made  in 
the  common  modes  of  speech,  as  when  one  mood  or 
tense  of  a  verb,  or  one  number,  case,  or  gender  of  a 
noun,  &c.,  is  substituted  for  another :  as,  Lat.  scelus 
=wickedness,  put  for  scelesfws=wicked ;  Eng.  “  We, 
the  king.” 

en-al-lo-ste -gg.,  s.  [Gr.  enallos= changed,  con¬ 
trary,  and  stege=  a  roof.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Enallostegidee  (q.v.). 

en-al-lo-steg-i-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  enallosteg(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.:  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  having  simple 
cells  arranged  in  two  alternate  series. 

en-  gL-lu'-ron,  s.  [Fr.  ew=in,  and  aileron=  a  little 
wing.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bordure  charged  with 
eight  birds. 

en-am’-bush,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and  English 
ambush  (q.  v.).]  To  place  or  hide  in  an  ambush. 

en-am  -el,  *en-am-aile,  *en-am-mell,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  ea=in,  upon,  and  amaile,  ctmel,  ammel;  O.  Fr. 
esma  i  l = en  am  el ,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  smalzjan;  M.  H. 
Ger.  smelzen=  to  smelt  (q.  v.).l 

A .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  vitreous,  opaque,  colored  material,  tractable 
in  the  fire,  and  used  in  ornamenting  metais ;  in 
painting  on  metals,  to  be  subsequently  fired.  The 
art  of  painting  in  enamel  or  with  metalline  colors, 
and  fixing  them  by  fire,  was  practiced  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Etruscans  on  pottery,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  also  prac¬ 
ticed  among  the  Chinese.  Specimens  of  enameled 
work  are  yet  extant  of  early  British,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  manufacture.  Enamel  is  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  pots  and  pans  for  stewing  and  preserving 
fruit,  the  flavor  of  which  would  be  injured  by  con¬ 
tact  with  iron,  and  its  wholesomeness  by  being 
cooked  in  vessels  of  brass  or  copper.  The  ordinary 
enamel  for  the  purpose  is  common  glass  fused  with 
oxide  of  lead.  This  will  not  resist  vinegar  and  some 
other  acids,  and  a  dangerous  poison  may  be  present 
unsuspected.  Articles  exposed  to  the  weather  are 
sometimes  enameled  to  preserve  them  from  rusting. 
This  has  been  done  with  plowshares,  moldboards, 
water-wheels. 

(2)  That  which  is  enameled ;  a  work  of  art  worked 
in  enamel. 

(3)  A  glassy  opaque  bead  obtained  by  the  blow¬ 
pipe. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  bright  smooth  surface,  like  enamel. 

“  Down  from  her  eyes  welled  the  pearles  round. 

Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face.”  tairfax. 

(2)  Gloss,  polish. 

(3)  A  kind  of  cosmetic  or  paint  for  the  face. 

II.  Anat. :  The  ivory-like  crust  of  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  roots.  It  is  a  delicate  cellular  wavy 
network  of  hexagonal  crystalline  fibers,  with  calca¬ 
reous  deposits  in  the  cells,  thickest  over  the  top  of 
the  crown. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enameling: 
enameled. 

enamel-germ,  s. 

Anat. :  A  down-growth  of  epithelium,  whence 
comes  ultimately  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  There 
are  common  and  special  enamel-germs.  ( Quain .) 

enamel-kiln,  s. 

Porcelain:  The  enamel-kiln  for  firing  porcelain 
which  has  been  bat-printed,  that  is,  printed  on  the 
glaze,  is  made  of  fired-clay  slabs,  and  is  64  by  34 
feet,  and  74  feet  high,  with  flues  beneath  and 
around.  The  fireplaces  are  at  the  sides,  and  smoke 
and  flame  are  excluded  from  the  interior. 


and  named  by  Prof.  Owen,  who,  in  I860, 
it  into  two  orders:  Ichthyopterygia  and 


btfil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-eian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


enamel-membrane 
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enbush 


enamel-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  columnar  epithelium  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp  belonging  to  the  enamel-organ.  ( Quain.) 

enamel-organ,  s. 

Anat.:  The  enamel-germ,  after  epithelial  pro¬ 
cesses  have  appeared  upon  it  and  upon  the  mem¬ 
brane.  (Quain.) 

enamel-painting,  s. 

Art :  Painting  upon  metal  previously  covered 
with  a  glazed  ground.  This  kind  of  painting  can 
only  be  done  in  small  pieces,  and  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  porcelain  painting  as  miniature 
does  to  water-color  painting.  The  metals  used  are 
gold  and  copper ;  the  latter  is  usually  gilt ;  silver  is 
never  used,  because  that  metal  is  liable  to  blister 
and  otherwise  injure  the  enamel,  and  brass  is  of  too 
fusible  a  quality.  For  bijouterie  an  opalized  semi¬ 
transparent  ground  is  laid  on,  or  a  transparent  one 
through  which  the  foil  may  be  seen.  For  painting, 
an  opaque  white  ground,  such  as  we  see  on  the  dial- 
plates  of  clocks,  is  placed  on  the  metal.  The 
laying-on  and  buming-in  of  this  ground  is  called 
Enameling  (q.  v.).  The  best  works  of  this  nature 
were  executed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  No  course  of  experiments  has  hitherto  made 
known  the  substances  of  which  ancient  enamels 
were  composed,  or  the  proportions  in  which  they 
were  employed.  The  coloring  paste  in  present  use, 
which  forms  the  base,  consists  of  oxides  of  lead  and 
tin  fused  with  silex,  in  certain  quantities,  the 
opaque  qualities  being  given  by  the  oxide  of  tin, 
while  various  colors  are  produced  by  the  addition 
of  the  metallic  oxides :  thus,  from  copper  green  is 
obtained,  red  from  gold  or  iron,  and  blue  from 
cobalt.  The  colors  are  mixed  with  spike, oil  of  lav¬ 
ender,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Camel’s-hair  or 
sable  brushes  are  used  by  the  artist,  and  the  plate 
undergoes  the  process  of  firing  after  each  layer  of 
color  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  '  Sometimes 
a  highly-finished  enamel  requires  fifteen  or  twenty 
firings  Enamel-painting  on  lava  is  a  newly-invented 
style  of  painting  very  serviceable  for  monuments. 
The  material  used  consists  of  Volvic  stone  and  lava 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  ( Fairholt .) 

enamel-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  glazed  metallic 
coating.  Various  metallic  pigments  are  employed, 
such  as  will  spread  quickly  and  take  a  polish.  The 
igments  are  white  lead,  oxide  of  zinc;  sulphate  of 
arytes,  china  clay,  whiting,  chalk,  in  a  menstruum 
or  upon  a  previous  coating  of  glycerine,  size,  col¬ 
lodion,  water  varnish,  &c. ;  afterward  polished  by 
an  agate  or  between  calendering  or  burnishing 
cylinders.  (Knight.) 

en-am'-el,  *en-aum-ayl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Enamel,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  lay  enamel  upon ;  to  coat  with  enamel. 

“  High  as  th.’  enameled  cupola,  which  towers, 

All  rich  with  arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

2.  To  paint  or  inlay  in  enamel. 

‘‘I  bequeath  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  the  enameled  silver 
plates  to  distinguish  bottles  of  wine  by.” — Swift. 

3.  To  form  a  smooth,  glossy,  enamel-like  surface 
Upon ;  as,  to  enamel  paper. 

II.  Fig. :  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  colors,  as  it 
were  inlaid. 

“A  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 

All  glossy  gay,  enameled  all  with  gold.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  51. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  the  art  of  enameling; 
to  paint  in  enamel. 

“  Though  it  were  foolish  to  color  or  enamel  upon  the 
glasses  of  telescopes,  yet  to  gild  the  tubes  of  them  may 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  users,  without  lessen¬ 
ing  the  clearness  of  the  object.” — Boyle. 

en-am'-$lled,  en-am-el-lhr,  a.  [Eng.  enamel: 
-ar.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  enamel;  smooth, 
smooth,  glossy. 

en-am  -?led,  en-am'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [En¬ 
amel,  v.~\ 

enameled-board,  s.  Card-board  treated  with 
a  surface  of  white  lead  and  size  laid  on  by  a  large, 
flat  brush  and  smoothed  by  a  round,  badger’s  hair¬ 
brush.  A  powder  of  talc  (silicate  of  magnesia)  is 
rubbed  upon  the  dried  surface  of  lead,  and  the  face 
is  then  polished  by  the  brush. 

enameled-leather,  s.  A  glazed  leather  for 
boots,  shoes,  carriage  upholstery,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  prepared  from  hides,  which  are  split  to 
the  required  thickness,  well  tanned,  curried,  and 
passed  through  two  operations  ;  the  first  to  render 
the  leather  impermeable  to  the  varnish,  and  the 
latter  to  lay  on  the  varnish.  The  hides  used 
are  those  of  kip,  calf,  ox,  or  horse.  They  are 
rubbed  on  the  grain  or  flesh  side  with  three  coat¬ 
ings  of  boiled  linseed  oil  mixed  with  ochre  or 
ground  chalk,  and  dried  after  each  coating.  The 
surface  is  then  pumiced,  treated  with  the  same 


material  of  a  thinner  quality  in  several  applica¬ 
tions.  Over  the  surface  thus  prepared  are  laid  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  of  the  oil 
mixed  with  lamp-black  and  turpentine  spread  on 
with  a  brush.  The  surface,  which  has  become 
black  and  shining,  is  then  varnished  with  copal  and 
linseed  oil  with  coloring  matters.  Five  coats  of 
varnish  are  successively  applied,  and  the  colors  are 
varied  at  will.  (Kniglit.)  [Patent  Leather.] 
enameled-paper,  s.  [Enamel-paper.] 
enameled-photograph,  s. 

Photog. :  A  photograph,  for  the  ground  of  which 
metal  or  pottery  is  used ;  the  image  is  developed  by 
nitrate  of  silver  until  the  half-tints  are  overdone  or 
obscured,  and  the  deep  shades  are  covered  with  a 
thick  deposit.  The  heat  of  the  muffle  drives  off  the 
organic  matters,  which  formed  but  vehicles,  and 
the  fire  cleans  the  image  and  restores  the  brilliancy 
and  delicacy.  A  thin  layer  of  flux  fixes  the  image. 
(Knight.) 

enameled-ware,  s.  The  enameling  of  hollow- 
ware  is  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass,  borax, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed,  fused,  cooled,  and 
ground.  The  ware  is  cleansed  with  acid,  wetted 
with  gum  water,  the  powder  dusted  on,  and  then 
fused  by  heat  carefully  applied. 

en-am  -el-er,  en-am’-eLler,  s.  [Eng.  enamel; 
-er.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of 
enameling. 

‘‘In  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards,  there  were 
Greek  enamellers  in  England,  who  both  practiced  and 
taught  the  art.” — Walpole •  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.,  eh.  ii. 
(Note.) 

enam’-el-iiig,  en-am’-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Enamel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel; 
enamel-painting;  the  art  of  applying  vitrifiable 
colors  to  metal,  pottery,  or  glass.  The  colors  are 
prepared  from  the  oxides  of  different  metals, 
melted  with  a  vitreous  flux  and  laid  on  with  a  fine 
brush,  the  medium  being  oil  of  spike  or  some  other 
essential  oil.  The  work  is  heated  in  a  muffle,  which 
fuses  the  colors  so  that  they  adhere  to  the  metal  or 
other  object.  The  principal  colors  are  oxides  of 
lead,  platinum,  chromium,  uranium.  Oxides  of  tin 
and  antimony  give  opacity.  The  enameler  works, 
not  with  actual  colors,  but  with  materials  which 
will  assume  certain  colors  under  the  action  of  fire. 
[Enamel,  Enamel-painting.] 

“The  coloring  of  furs,  enameling  and  anealing.” — 
Sprat:  Hist,  of  Boy al  Society,  p.  286. 

enameling-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  vitrifying 
the  enamel  coating  on  a  plate,  glass,  or  biscuit. 
The  work  is  placed  in  a  muffle,  which  consists  of  an 
arched  chamber  in  the  midst  of  a  small  furnace, 
and  surrounded  by  fuel,  which  keeps  it  at  a  red 
heat,  although  the  fuel  cannot  touch  the  work. 
The  furnace  and  muffle  are  sometimes  made  of 
sheet  iron  mounted  on  legs  so  as  to  bring  the  work 
to  the  level  of  the  artist’s  eye. 
enameling-lamp,  s. 

Glass :  A  glass-blower’s  lamp  with  blow-pipe  for 
performing  some  of  the  more  delicate  surface  orna¬ 
mentation  of  glass. 

en-am’-el-ist,  en-am -el-list,  s.  [Eng. enamel; 
-isf.]  The  same  as  Enameler  (q.  v.). 

en-am'-or,  en-am'-our,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  enamorer: 
Fr.  en=in,  and  amour;  Eat.  awior=love.]  To  in¬ 
flame  with  love ;  to  make  exceedingly  fond  or  lov¬ 
ing  ;  to  captivate,  to  charm :  followed  by  of  or  with 
before  the  object  of  love.  (Not  used  now  except 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

“Some  also  spy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty  in 
the  ways  of  God,  as  to  enamor  them  to  a  practice  of  them, 
and  that  even  with  delight.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  13. 

*en-am-o-ra  -dd ,  s.  [Sp,]  One  who  is  enamored 
of  any  person  or  thing. 

e-na-na’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out  from,  here=the 
opposite  of;  nanus;  Gr.  nanos,  nannos—a  dwarf; 
-ation.  ] 

Bot. :  Excessive  development.  (R.  Brown,  1874.) 
en-an-the-ma,  s.  [Gr.  en=in,  and  anthema 
(only  used  in  composition),  from  antheo= to  bloom, 
to  flower.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  certain  eruptions  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

en-an-the'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  en  =  in,  and  anthesis  =  a 
blossom  or  bloom  j  antheo= to  bloom,  to  flower.] 
Med. :  An  eruption  on  the  skin  arising  from  some 
internal  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever, -measles,  &c. 

en-an-tl-op'-^-th^,  s.  [Gr.  enantiopatheo=to 
have  contrary  properties,  from  enantios  —  opposite, 
and  pathos = suffering,  an  affection.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  cure  of  bodies,  enan- 
tiopathy,  and  not  homoeopathy,  is  the  true  medicine  of 
minds.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  The  same  as  Allopathy  (q.  v.). 


en-an-tI-0  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  contradiction,  form 
enantios=opposite.]  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  which  is 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  stated  in  the  opposite ;  as, 
“  He  didn’t  like  it — oh,  no  1  ” 

*en-argh',  v.  t.  [Inarch.] 
en-arghed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Enarch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Furnished  with  or  made  in  the 
form  of  an  arch. 

“Full  mightily  enarched  enuiron.” 

Lydgate:  Storie  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Her.:  Arched. 

en-ar  -glte,  s.  [Ger.  enargit,  from  Gr.  enarges— 
distinct,  visible  ;  Eng.  suff.  - ite  (Min.)  (q.  V.).J 
Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Hardness,  3; 
specific  gravity,  4‘3-4'4;  luster,  metallic;  colors, 
gray  or  iron  black.  Composition:  Sulphur,  ouir- 
34'50;  arsenic,  15'63-19'14;  copper,  46'62-50'59:  anti¬ 
mony,  0—1*61 ;  iron,0-l'58;  and  silver,  0-0'2.  Found 
in  America,  Chili,  Colorado,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*en-arm’,  *en-arme’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
arm  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  arm. 

2.  Cook. :  To  stuff. 

en-armed',  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  armed  (q.  v.).] 
Her.:  Having  arms — that  is,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.,of 
a  different  color  from  that  of  the  body. 

*e-nar-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  enarratio ,  from  enarro 
=to  describe,  to  relate:  e=ea:=out  (intens.),  and 
narro=totell,  to  narrate.]  A  narration,  explana¬ 
tion,  or  description. 

en-ar-thr5’-sis,  s.  [Gr.  enarthrosis=  a  kind  of 
jointing  when  the  ball  is  deep  set  in  the  socket :  en— 
in,  and  arthron—  a  joint.]  ...  r„  T 

Anat. :  A  particular  kind  of  jointing.  [Etym.J  it 
is  a  highly-developed  arthrodia.  The  convex  sur¬ 
face  assumes  a  globular  shape,  and  the  concavity  is 
so  much  deepened  as  to  be  cup-like ;  hence  the 
appellation,  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  is  kept  in 
apposition  with  the  socket  by  means  of  a  capsular 
ligament,  which  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
accessory  fibers  at  certain  parts  that  are  likely  to 
be  much  pressed  upon.  The  best  example  of  enar- 
throsis  is  the  hip-joint,  and  next  to  it  the  shoulder; 
in  the  latter  thecavity  is  but  imperfectly  developed. 
This  species  of  joint  is  capable  of  motion  of  all 
kinds,  apposition  and  circumduction  being  the 
most  perfect,  but  rotation  limited.  (Todd  dk  Bow¬ 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  137.) 

*e-nas'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  enascens,  pr.  par.  of  enas- 
cor= to  spring  up:  e=ea;=out,  and  nascor=to  be 
horn.]  Rising,  springing  forth,  being  born. 

*e~na-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=ea;=out,  and  natatio 
=  a  swimming;  nato— to  swim.]  The  act  of  swim¬ 
ming  out ;  an  escape  by  swimming. 

e-na’te,  a.  [Lat.  enatus,  pa.  par.  of  enascor= 
to  spring  out.]  Growing  or  springing  out. 

*en-aun’-ter,  adv.  [Pref.  en=in,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
aunter  (q.  v.).]  In  case;  perchance;  lest  perhaps. 

*e-nav’-i-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enavigatum,  sup.  of 
enavigo— to  sail  out:  e=e.r=out,  and  navigo=to 
sail  •, navis— a.  ship.]  To  sail  out  or  over.  (Cockeram.) 

*en-ba'ste,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  baste  (q.  v.).] 
To  steep,  to  imbue. 

*en-bat’-ele,  *en-bat-ail,  v.  t.  [Embattle.] 

*en-baum,  *eu-baume,  *en-bawme,  v.  t.  [En- 

balm.] 

*en-blbe,  *en-bybe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  e?i=in,  and  Lat. 
bibo=  to  drink.] 

1.  To  imbibe. 

2.  To  soak. 

*en-blaunqh,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enblanchir.']  To  make 
white. 

*en-bolned’,  s.  [Pref.  en=in  :  bolned .]  Rounded 
or  swelled  into  a  round  or  globular  form. 

*en-boss’,  *en-bosse,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en— in,  and 
Eng.  boss  (q.  v.).]  To  emboss  (q.  v.). 

*en-bra’ge,  v.  t.  [Embrace.] 

*en-bra’ke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  brake 
(q.  v.).]  To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to  embrake. 

*en-bra  ude,  *en-broude,  v.  t.  [Embroider.] 
To  embroiker. 

*en-bread’,v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  bread  (q.v.).] 
To  make  into  a  piece  of  bread. 

*en-bre’arne,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Mid.  Eng.  breme 
(q.v.).]  Strong,  sharp,  powerful. 

*en-brewe,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  make 
dirty,  to  soil. 

*en-broag’h,  *en-broche,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  broach  (q.  v.) .]  To  spit. 

*en-brond,  v.  t.  [Embroider.] 

*en-bush,  *en-busch,  *an-buss,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
enbuscher.']  To  place  in  ambush. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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enchanter 


en-gse'-ni-g.,  s.  [Encenia.] 
en-ca  ge,  *In-ca  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en= in,  and 
Eng.  cage  (q.  v.).]  To  shut  up  as  in  a  cage ;  to  con¬ 
fine,  to  coop  up. 

“  And  yet,  encaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 

The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  ii.  1. 

en-cal'-en-d^r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en= in,  and  Eng. 
calendar  (q.  v.) .]  To  enter,  register,  or  record  in  a 
calendar. 

eii-camp *en-campe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  en=in, 
and  Eng.  camp  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pitch  or  fix  tents ;  to  halt  for  a 
time  on  a  march,  and  form  an  encampment;  to 
settle  down  temporarily. 

“ Vercingetorix  chose  a  place  to  encampe  in,  fortified 
wyth  woodes  and  man’s  groundes.” — Golding.:  Ccesar,  to. 
185 . 


B.  Trans.:  To  form  into  or  settle  in  a  camp ;  to 
cause  to  make  an  encampment. 


“  Encamping  both  their  powers,  divided  by  a  brook.” 

Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 
en-camp  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Encamp.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  camp,  an  encampment. 

“  In  such  and  such  a  place  shall  be  my  camp  [in  the 
margin,  encamping ].” — 2  Kings  vi.  8. 

en-camp -merit,  s.  [En g.  encamp;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents. 

“A  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufficient 
for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans.” — Gib¬ 
bon:  Boman  Empire,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  place  where  a  body  of  men  is  encamped ; 
a  camp ;  the  tents,  huts,  &c.,  provided  for  men 
encamping. 

“  Camp-fires  for  their  night  encampments 
On  their  solitary  journey.” 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xv. 
*en-can  -ker,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ew=in,  and  Eng.  canker 
(q.  v.).]  To  canker,  to  corrode. 

en-can  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  en= in,  and  fcatif7ios=the 
corner  of  the  eye.] 

*  Med. :  A  small  tumor  or  excrescence  growing  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

*en-cap'-tl-vate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  capti¬ 
vate  (  q.  v.).]  To  captivate. 

*en-cap’-tive,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  captive 
(q.  v.).]  To  take  or  make  captive. 

en-car  -dl-on,  s.  [Gr.,  from  en— in,  and  kardia 
=the  heart.] 

Bot. :  The  pith  or  heart  of  vegetables. 
*en-car'-nal-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  car¬ 
nalize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  sensual  or  carnal ;  to  sen¬ 
sualize. 


en-car  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  e?i=in,  and  fcarpos=fruit.] 
Arch. :  A  sculptured  ornament  consisting  of  fes¬ 
toons  of  carved  fruit  and  flowers,  suspended  between 
two  points.  The 
testoons  are  of 
the  greatest  size 
in  the  middle, 
diminishing 
gradually  t  o  - 
ward  the  points 
of  suspension. 

en-ca  se,  v.  t. 

[Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  case(q.v.).] 

To  shut  up  or 
inclose  in  a 
case ;  to  incase. 

“You  would  encase  yourself,  and  I  must  credit  you, 

So  much  my  old  obedience  compels  from  me.” 

Beaum.  <£-  Flet.:  Little  Thief,  i.  2. 
en-cash',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cash  (q.  v.).] 
To  change  a  draft,  &c.,  into  cash ;  to  give  payment 
in  cash  for  a  draft,  bill,  &c. 

en-cash -ment,  s.  [Eng.  encash;  -ment.']  The 
payment  in  cash  of  a  draft,  note,  &c. 

♦en-ca'u-m?,,  s.  [Gr.  engkattma,  from  engkaio= 
to  burn.] 

Surg. :  The  mark,  blister,  or  vesicle  caused  by  a 
burn  ;  the  scar  left  by  a  burn. 

en-caus'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  engkaustikos^peTtain- 
ing  to  burning  in  ;  engkaio= to  burn  in  :  en= in,  and 
kaio= to  burn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enameling, 
and  of  painting  in  burnt  wax  ;  prepared  by  fusion 
of  colors. 


B.  As  subst.:  A  mode  of  painting  in  which  the 
colors  are  laid  on  or  fixed  by  heat.  The  ancient 
Greek  encaustics  were  executed  in  wax-colors, 
which  were  burned  in  by  a  hot  iron,  and  covered 
with  a  wax  or  encaustic  varnish.  Pictures  in  this 


style  were  common  in  Greece  and  Home.  The  credit 
to  Gausias,  of  Sicyon,  33  B.  C.,  as  the  inventor,  is 
rather  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was  an 
improver.  The  term  encaustic  at  the  present  day 
is  mostly  confined  to  colors  burnt  in  on  vitreous  or 
ceramic  ware.  By  the  ancient  method,  according 
to  Pliny,  the  colors  were  made  up  into  crayons  with 
wax,  and,  the_  subject  being  traced  on  the  ground 
with  a  metallic  point,  the  colors  were  melted  on  the 
picture  as  they  were  used.  A  coating  of  melted 
wax  was  then  evenly  spread  over  all,  and,  when  it 
was  quite  cold,  was  polished.  The  art  was  revived 
by  Count  Caylus  in  1753. 

encaustic-brick,  s.  A  brick  ornamented  with 
various  colors  baked  and  glazed.  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  relates  that  the  bricks  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
erected  under  the  orders  of  Semiramis,  “  had  all 
sorts  of  living  creatures  portrayed  in  various  colors 
upon  the  bricks  before  they  were  burnt.” 
encaustic-painting,  s.  [Encaustic,  s.] 
encaustic-tile,  s.  An  ornamental  tile  having 
several  colors.  A  mold  is  prepared  which  has  a 
raised  device  on  its  face  so  as  to  leave  an  impression 
in  the  face  of  the  tile  cast  therein.  This  intaglio 
recess  is  then  filled  by  a  trowel  with  clay  com¬ 
pounds,  in  the  liquid  or  slip  state,  and  which 
retain  or  acquire  the  required  colors  in  baking. 
The  tile  is.  then  ,  scraped,  smoothed,  baked,  and 
glazed.  This  tile  is  common  in  ancient  and  modern 
structures.  The  glazing  came  from  the  Arabs,  who 
derived  it  from  India,  and  primarily  from  China. 

en-ca  ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cave  (q.  v.).] 
To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

“  Do  but  encave  yourself. 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

enceinte  (pron.  an-saiit),  a.&  s.  [Fr.,  form  of 

enceini ;  Lat.  incinctus=g irt  about;  incingo  =  to 
gird  about:  in= in,  around,  and  cingo—  to  gird.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pregnant,  with  child. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Fort. :  The.  lino  of  circumvallation ;  the  space 
inclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  a  fortification.  It 
is  also  called  the  body  of  the  place. 

en-gel-a-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  ew=in;  kelados= noise, 
din,  music,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 
Min.:  The  same  as  Waewickite  (q.  v.). 
en-ge'-ni-a,  en-gae'-ni-g.,  s.  [Gr.  engkainia— 
the  celebration  of  a  feast  of  dedication;  kainos= 
new.]  A  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  church,  the  founding  of  a  city,  &c. 

“  The  encenia  and  public  collections  of  the  university 
upon  state  subjects,  were  never  in  such  esteem  either  for 
elegy  or  congratulation,  as  when  he  contributed  most 
largely  to  them.” — Oldisworth,  in  Johnson’s  Life  of  Smith. 

*en'-gense,  s.  [Fr.  encens,  Incense,  s.]  In* 
cense. 

*en-gense',  *en-cence,  *en-cen-cen,  *en-sense, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  encenser,  Incense,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  offer  or  burn  incense  to. 

“  Then  shal  be  solemne  ensensing  the  chiefest  idols.” — 
Caluine:  Foure  Godly e  Sermons,  ser.  X. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burn  or  offer  incense. 

“  They  nolde  encense  ne  sacrifice  right  nout.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  15,863. 

en-geph-<i-la,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  engkep>halos= as  adj., 
within  the  head;  as  subst.  (rnyelos— marrow  being 
supplied) =the  brain.] 

ZoOl. :  A  division  of  Mollusca,  including  the  whole 
sub-kingdom,  except  the  Acephala,  Lamellibran- 
chiata,  or  Conchifera.  The  Encephala  have  a  head 
and  brain.  They  are  divided  into  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda.  They  are  sometimes 
called  also  Cephalophora,  i.  e.,  Head-bearers. 

en-geph-al-al  -gl-a,  s.  [Gr.  ew=in;  kephale= 
the  head,  and  ak/os=pain.] 

Med.:  Deep-seated  headache ;  cephalalgy. 
en-geph-g.-lar  -tos,  s.  [Gr.  engkephalos=vrithin 
the  head,  and  artos=  bread.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceee.  The  species  are 
called  Caffre-bread,  because  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  and  the  ripe  female  cones  contain  a  pith 
eaten  by  the  Caffres. 

en-ge-phal-ic,  a.  [Greek  engkephalos  [Enceph¬ 
ala]  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.  1 
Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  Encephalon  (q.  v.). 

F  Primary  Encephalic  Vesicles: 

Physiol. :  Three  vesicles  into  which  the  embryonic 
brain  is  divided  from  a  very  early  period  by  slight 
intervening  constrictions  of  the  wall  belonging  to 
the  medullary  tube.  ( Quain .) 

en-geph-a-ll’-tis,  s.  [Greek  engkephalos  =  the 
brain  ;  suff.  -itis  (Med.)  (q.  v.).] 

Med.:  Frank's  name  for  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  of  its  investing  membranes.  (Quain:  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Brain,  in  Cyclopaedia  of  Pract. 
Med.)  [Cebebeitis.] 


en-geph’-$.-lo-gele,  s.  [Gr.  engkephalos  =  the 
brain,  and  kele— a  tumor.] 

Med.:  A  rupture  of  the  brain,  with  a  protrusion 
of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  through  an  opening 
of  the  bone  of  the  cranium  not  properly  ossified ; 
Hernia  cerebri. 

en-geph  -g,-16id,  a.  [Greek  engkephalon  =  the 
brain:  en=in,  kephale— the  head,  and  etdos=form, 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  <&  Med. :  Pertaining  to  the  brain  or  resem¬ 
bling  it. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  encephaloid  cancer  (q.  v.). 

encephaloid-cancer,  s. 

Med. :  A  kind  of  cancer,  in  which  the  parts  af¬ 
fected  have  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  the 
medullary  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  called  also 
Medullary  Cancer. 

en-geph-gt-lon,  en-geph -a-los,  s.  [Gr.  eng¬ 
kephalon:  en= in,  and  kephale=the  head.]  The 
brain,  the  contents  of  the  skull,  comprising  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
membranes. 

“  The  brain,  or  encephalon.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  260. 

en-geph-?il-Ot'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  engkephalos— the 
brain,  andfo»ie=a  cutting;  temno= to  cut.] 

Anat. :  Dissection  of  the  brain, 
en-geph  -a-lous,  a.  [Greek  engkephalon=the 
brain  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

ZoOl.:  Having  a  distinct  brain  or  head.  Used  of 
the  Mollusca,  including  the  Acephala,  now  called 
Lamellibranchiata,  or  Conchifera. 

“  Encephalous,  or  furnished  with  a  distinct  head.” — 
Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  6. 

*en-gha  fe,  *en-chaufe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 

chafe  (q.  v.).j 

1.  To  warm,  to  heat. 

“  When  the  bloud  is  moved  it  enchafeth  the  whole  body.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

2.  To  chafe,  to  irritate,  to  provoke,  to  enrage. 

“  And  yet  as  rough, 

Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rudest  wind.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
en-ghain',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enchainer.]  [Chain,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in  or  bind 
with  chains ;  to  chain  up. 

“The  Tyrians  enchained  the  images  of  their  gods  to 
their  shrines.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,,  p.  712. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  link  or  join  together;  to  connect,  to  con¬ 
catenate. 

“  The  one  contracts  and  enchains  his  words.” — Cowel. 

(2)  To  bind  down,  to  tie. 

“  That  folly  which  .  .  .  enchaineth  our  souls  so  rashly 
with  desperate  obligations.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  15. 

(3)  To  hold  fast,  to  rivet;  as,  to  enchain  the 
attention. 

en-ghain '-ment,  s.  [En  g.  enchain; -ment.]  The 
act  of  enchaining;  the  state  of  being  enchained. 

“We  shall  see  such  a  connection  and  enchainment  of 
one  fact  to  another.” — Warburton:  Julian’s  Attempt  to 
Bebuild  the  Temple,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*en-ghaired  ,  a.  [Pref.  en,-  English  chair;  -ed.] 
Seated  in  a  chair,  presiding. 

“  Sitting  in  my  place 
Enchaired  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field.” 

Tennyson:  Last  Tournament. 
en-ghant,  *en-chaunt,  v.  t.  [Fr .enchanter,  from 
Lat.  incanto— to  repeat  a  chant  or  charm;  canto= 
to  sing.] 

1.  To  practice  or  make  use  of  sorcery  upon ;  to 
hold  as  by  a  spell,  to  subdue  or  hold  under  one’s 
power  by  sorcery,  charms,  or  enchantment. 

“John  thinks  them  all  enchanted;  he  inquires  if  Nick 
had  not  given  them  some  intoxicating  potion.” — Arbuth- 
not:  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  To  endue  with  powers  of  enchantment. 

“  These  powerful  drops  thrice  on  the  threshold  pour, 

And  bathe  with  this  enchanted  juice  her  door.” 

Granville. 

3.  To  delight  in  the  highest  degree  ;  to  ravish  with 
pleasure  or  delight;  to  fascinate,  to  charm. 

“  The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair.” 

Cowper :  Betirement,  469. 

For  the  difference  between  to  enchant  and  to 
charm,  see  Chaem. 

en-ghan  -ter,  *en-chaun-ter,  *en-chaun-tour, 

s.  [Eng.  enchant;  -er;  Fr.  enchanteur.) 

1.  One  who  practices  enchantment  or  sorcery ;  one 
who  has  the  power  and  knowledge  of  charms  and 
spells ;  a  magician,  a  sorcerer. 

“And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 

Till  clustering  round  th’  enchanter  false  they  hung.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  8. 

2.  One  who  charms,  delights,  or  fascinates. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shgu.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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encomiastic 


enchanter’s-nightshade 

enchanter’ s-nightshade,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  Common  Circma  (Circoea  lutetiana), 
(2)  the  name  of  the  genus  Circeea  (q.  v.). 

en-cjhant'-ing,  *en-chaunt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Enchant.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Making  use  of  or  practicing  enchantment  or 
eorcery. 

2.  Ravishing,  charming,  fascinating. 

“  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mold 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment?” 

Milton:  Comus,  244,  245. 

C.  Assubst.:  Enchantment;  the  use  or  exercise 
of  magic  or  sorcery. 

“  I  may  call  it  rather  an  enchaunting  than  a  murther.” 
—  Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  189. 

en-chant  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enchanting :  -??/.] 
In  an  enchanting  manner  or  degree ;  delightfully, 
charmingly. 

“He’s  gentle;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned;  full 
of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved.”— 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

en-  ghant'-ment,  *en  -  chante  -  ment,  *en- 

Chaunt-ment,  s.  [Fr.  enchantement. ] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  or  practicing  magic 
or  sorcery. 

2.  Magical  charms  or  spells ;  incantation,  sor¬ 
cery. 

“  Through  his  enchantement 
This  lady  .  .  .  mette.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  A  state  of  being  enchanted  or  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  magic  or  sorcery. 

4.  That  which  enchants ;  an  irresistible  influ¬ 
ence  ;  an  overpowering  influence  or  delight ;  fasci¬ 
nation. 

“Such  an  enchantment  is  there  in  words.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

en-$liaiT -tress,  *en-chaun-ter-ess,  s.  [French 

enchanteresse.] 

1.  A  female  enchanter;  a  woman  who  uses  or 
practices  magic  or  sorcery ;  a  witch. 

“Fell  banning  hag!  enchantress,  hold  thy  tongue!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

2.  A  woman  who  enchants,  fascinates,  or  delights 
greatly. 

“  With  what  delight  the  enchantress  views 
So  many  buds,  bathed  with  the  dews 
And  beams  of  that  blessed  hour!” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

*en-9han'-try,  *en-chaun-ter-ye,  s.  Enchant¬ 
ment. 

“  Tho  the  clerk  hadde  yseid  hys  enchciunterye, 

Ther  for  Silici  hym  let  sle.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

*en-9harge,  s.  [Enchaege,  o.]  A  charge,  an 
injunction. 

“Who,  to  show  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refused  this 
encharge.” — Copley:  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614). 

en-$]iar'ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.  v.).]  To  impose  upon  as  a  charge,  duty,  or  in¬ 
junction. 

en-9ha.se,  *en-chace,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enchasser= to 
incase  :  en=in,  and  chasse=a  case.]  [Chase,  t\] 

1.  To  inclose  or  fix  within  any  other  body  ;  to  sur¬ 
round  with  a  border  or  setting  ;  to  encircle. 

“Words,  which,  in  their  natural  situation,  shine  like 
jewels  enchased  in  gold,  look,  when  transposed  into  notes, 
as  if  set  in  lead.” — Felton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  embossed  work  ;  to  beautify  with 
chasing. 

“She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 

When  glanced  upon  the  pavement-stone, 

Gemmed  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  2. 

3.  To  adorn  anything  by  being  fixed  in  or  upon  it. 
“  They  houses  burn,  and  household  gods  deface, 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.,  724,  725. 

4.  To  ornament,  to  beautify. 

“When  with  his  cheerful  face 
Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  skies 
enchase.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  8. 

5.  To  describe. 

“All  which  who  so  dare  think  for  to  enchase, 

Him  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  ween.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  XV.  v.  12. 
*en-Qhased',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Enchase.] 
enchased-work,  s.  Chased  work  in  silver  and 
gold.  [Chasing.] 

*en-§lias'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Enchase.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.. :  The  art  of  enriching  and  beautify¬ 
ing  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  work  by  some 
design  or  figure  represented  thereon  in  basso-relievo. 
A  form  of  engraving  which  results  in  an  ornamental 


embossing.  It  is  partly  executed  by  punching  on 
the  back,  and  partly  by  the  graver.  Another  mode 
is  by  filling  the  object  with  pitch  or  lead,  and  then 
indenting  from  the  outside.  The  modes  are  vari¬ 
ously  combined,  according  to  the  object,  the  style, 
and  the  material.  [Chasing.] 

en-^liast  -pn  ( t  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
chasten  (q.  v.).]  To  chasten,  to  chastise. 

*en-cheas-on,  *en-clies-on,  *en-ches-oun,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  enchaison,  encheson.]  A  reason,  cause,  or 
occasion. 

“  Certes,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  encheason  that  me  hither  led.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30. 

en~9heck',  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  check  (q.  v.).] 
To  checker. 

“Where  th’  artful  shuttle  rarely  did  encheck 
The  cangeant  color  of  a  mallard’s  neck.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  The  Decay,  106,  107. 

*en-9heer',  *en-cheare,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  cheer  (q.  v.).]  To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to  encour¬ 
age. 

en-chel’-i-fi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  enchel{ys )  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zobl. :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  what  are 
now  called  Enchelin®  or  Enchelina  (q.  v.). 

en-chel-I -nas,  en-chel-I'-nfi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
enchel(ys)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufi.  -ince, 
or  neut.  -ina.] 

Zo6l. :  A  sub-family  of  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
family  Trichodidse.  No  carapace;  cilia  round  the 
mouth  ;  rest  of  the  body  naked. 

en'-che-lys,  en'-che-lls,  s.  [Gr.  engchelys=an 
eel.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Enchel¬ 
in®  (q.  v.).  Four  species  are  known.  According  to 
Meyen  some  of  the  red  and  green  snow  plants  de¬ 
scribed  as  Confervas,  and  placed  in  the  genus  Pro¬ 
tococcus  are  the  Infusorial  Animalcules,  Enchelis 
sanguinea  and  E.  pulvisculus.  Others  are  genuine 
Protococci.  [Protococcus.] 

*en-cheq'-uer  (q  as  k),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
chequer  (q.  v.).]  To  arrange  in  checkered  pattern. 

en~9hest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  chest  (q.  v.).] 
To  shut  up  or  inclose  as  in  a  chest. 

en-chl-rld'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  engcheiridion,  from 
ew=in,  and  cheir=the  hand.]  A  little  book  or 
manual,  such  as  can  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

en-9ln§'-el,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Eng.  chisel 
(q.  v.) .]  To  cut,  carve,  or  shape  with  a  chisel. 

en'-cho-dus,  s.  [Gr.  engchos= a  spear,  and  odous 
=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes,  from 
the  Chalk.  Their  name  has  reference  to  their 
spear-shaped  teeth. 

en-chon'-dro-ma,  s.  [Gr.  en= in,  and  chondros 
=cartilage.] 

Med. :  A  cartilaginous  tumor,  usually  growing 
from  bone,  hyaline  cartilage  predominating;  gen¬ 
erally  of  slow  growth,  except  when  proceeding 
from  the  medulla  of  bone ;  then  the  growth  is 
rapid,  texture  soft,  chiefly  malignant,  and  not  lim¬ 
ited  by  a  fibrous  capsule. 

en-chor -l-al,  en-chor'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  engchorios 
=in  or  belonging  to  the  country :  ew=in,  and  chora= 
country.]  Belonging  to  or  used  in  a  country ;  native, 
indigenous ;  popular,  common,  demotic.  (Chiefly 
used  in  Egyptology.) 

*en-chy-mo  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  ekchumoomai— to  shed 
the  blood  and  leave  it  extravasated  under  the 
skin.] 

Med. :  Sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cutane¬ 
ous  vessels,  produced  by  joy,  anger,  or  shame.  In 
the  last  case  it  is  familiarly  called  blushing  (q.  v.). 
(Parr.) 

en-9ihc'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cincture, 
s.  (q.  v.)]  A  cincture. 

eh-9ihc'-tiire,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cincture , 
v.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  surround,  as  with  a  garland. 

*en-9in’-dered,  a.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cinder,  and 
adj.  suff.  -ed.]  Burnt  or  reduced  to  a  cinder. 
en-9ir'-cle,w.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  circle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  form  a  circle  round  ;  to  inclose  or  surround. 

“Young  Hermes  next,  a  close-contriving  God, 

Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent-rod.” 

Parnell:  Hesiod;  Rise  of  Woman. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ  ;  to  stand  or  take  up  a 
position  round. 

“Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about.”— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  embrace,  clasp,  or  surround  with  the  arms. 

4.  To  surround,  to  inclose,  to  envelop,  to  encom¬ 
pass. 

“And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  1,059. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  encircle  and  to 
surround,  see  Surround. 


*en-9ir  -clet,  *in-9lr-clet,  s.  [Eng.  encircle ; 
dimin.  suff.  -et.]  A  little  circle,  a  ring. 

enck -e-fi,  s.  [Named  after  the  astronomer 
Johann  Franz  Encke,  of  Berlin,  who  calculated  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  since  called  Encke  s.]  . 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Piperace®,  family  Piperid®. 
Enckea  unguiculata  and  E.  glaucescens  promote 
the  flow  of  the  saliva  and  are  diuretic.  They  are 
used  in  Brazil  in  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and. 
excessive  menstrual  discharges. 

*en-clar-it,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Eng.  claret 
(q.  v.).]  To  mix  with  claret, 
en-clasp',  V.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  clasp  (q.  v.).j 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  clasp  ;  to  clasp. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp  in  the  arms. 

“O  Union  that  enclaspeth  in  thyne  armes 

All  that  in  Heav’n  and  Earth  is  great  or  gooa." 

Davies:  Bien  Venu,  p.  5. 

en-cla  ve,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  mortise,  from  en=in,  and 
Lat.  clavus= a  key.]  . 

1.  Geog. :  A  territory,  country,  or  place  which  is 
completely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  another 
power. 

2.  Her.:  Anything  which  is  represented  as  let 
into  something  else,  particularly  when  the  thing  so 
let  in  is  square. 

*en-cle  are,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  clear  (q.v.).] 
To  make  bright  or  clear ;  to  brighten. 

*en-cll  ne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Incline.] 
en-clit'-ic,  *en-cllt’-ick,  »•.&  s.  [Gr.  engkliti- 
fcos=inclining,  inclined ;  engklino=to  bend,  to  in¬ 
cline  :  en= in,  and  klino= to  bend.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  a  word  or  particle 
which  cannot,  as  it  were,  stand  by  itself,  but  rests 
or  leans  on  another  preceding,  on  which  it  throws 
back  its  accent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  word  or  particle  which  leans  or  throws 
back  its  accent  upon  the  preceding  word. 

en-cllt-lc-fil,  a.  [En g.  enclitic;  -ah] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Leaning  back. 

2.  Gram. :  The  same  as  Enclitic  (q.  v.). 
en-cllt-ic-fil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enclitical ;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  an  enclitic  ;  by  throwing  the  accent 
back. 

en-cllt'-lcs,  s.  [Enclitic,  a.]  The  art  of  de¬ 
clining  or  conjugating  words. 

*en-Clog',  *en-clogge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
clog  (q.  v.).]  To  clog,  to  encumber,  to  check. 

en-cldis'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cloister 
(q.v.).]  To  cloister;  to  shut  up  in  a  cloister;  to 
immure. 

en-clo  §e,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enclos,  pa.  par.  of  enclosre 
=to  shut  in :  ew=in,  alone;  Lat.  claudo=to  shut.] 
The  same  as  Inclose  (q.  v.). 
en-clo§-er,  s.  [Eng.  enclos(e) ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  incloses. 

2.  One  who  incloses  or  separates  common  fields  in 
several  distinct  properties. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  inclosed. 
en-clo§  -iire,  s.  [Inclosure.] 

en-cld  the,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Eng.  clothe 
(q.  v.) .  ]  To  clothe,  to  invest. 

*en-cloud',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cloud  (q.  v.).] 
To  envelop  as  by  a  cloud. 

*en-coa9h',  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Eng.  coach 
(q.v.).]  To  carry  in  a  coach. 

en-9oe’-li-um,  s.  [Gr.  engkoilos= hollowed  out, 
because  the  fronds  are  tubular.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals.  Enccelium  bullosum. 
*en-cof -fin,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coffin 
(q.  v.).]  To  inclose  in  a  coffin ;  to  put  into  a  coffin. 

*en-cold'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cold,  and  suff. 
-en.]  To  make?  cool  or  cold. 

*en-col-lar,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  collar  (q.  v.).] 
To  surround  or  invest  with  a  collar. 

*en-c6m-ber-ment,  s.  [Eng.  encomber ;  -ment.] 
Molestation,  disturbance,  annoyance. 

en-CO-mi-ast,  s.  [Gr.  engkomiastcs,  from  englco- 
mios=laudatory  :  en=in,  and  kdmos=revelry.]  One 
who  indulges  in  encomium ;  one  wTho  praises  an¬ 
other  ;  a  panegyrist. 

“Learning,  as  if  grown  superannuated,  bestowed  all 
its  panegyric  upon  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  and  turned 
encomiast  upon  its  former  achievements.”  —  Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

en-co-mi-as  -tic,  *en-co-nu-as'-tIc-3,l,  a.  &  s. 
[Gr.  engkomiastikos,  from  enkomiastes= a  praLser.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Bestowing  or  conveying  praise ;  pane¬ 
gyrical,  laudatory,  commending. 

“Such  an  encomiastic  strain  of  compliment.” — Johnson : 
Life  of  Young. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


encomiastically 
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encourage 


*B.  As  subst.:  An  encomium,  a  panegyric. 

“I  thank  you,  Mr.  Compass,  for  your  short  encomi¬ 
astic." — Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  6. 

en-co-mi-as  -tl-  C£.l-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  encomias- 
tical;  -ly. ]  In  an  encomiastic  manner  or  style; 
with  encomiums. 

*en-CO -mi-on,  s.  [Gr.= a  laudatory  ode:  engko- 
mios=laudatory :  en=in,  and  fcdmos= revelry.]  An 
encomium,  a  panegyric. 

*en-co  -mi-on-ize ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  encomion;  - ize .] 
To  praise. 

en-c5'-mi-um,  s.  [Encomion.]  Praise,  com¬ 
mendation,  eulogy. 

“  How  eagerly  do  some  men  propagate  every  little 
encomium  their  parasites  make  of  them.” — Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  encomium, 
eulogy ,  and  panegyric :  “  The  idea  of  praise  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  these  terms ;  but  the  first  seems  more 
properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or  the  unconscious 
object;  the  second  to  the  person  in  general,  or  to 
the  characters  and  actions  of  men  in  general ;  the 
third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  individual : 
thus  we  bestow  encomiums  upon  any  work  of  art,  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the  per¬ 
former;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of 
a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country  ;  but  we 
write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in 
direct  reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrized : 
the  encomium  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  ;  the  eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of 
the  person  eulogized ;  the  panegyric  may  be  mere 
flattery,  resulting  from  servile  dependence ;  great 
encomiums  have  been  paid  by  all  persons  to  tho 
constitution  of  England;  our  naval  and  military 
heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  besides 
their  own  countrymen ;  authors  of  no  mean  reputa¬ 
tion  have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  panegyrics 
pretty  freely,  in  dedications  to  their  patrons.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

♦en-com  -mon,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  common 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  common. 

en-com -pass,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  compass 
(q.  v.).]  /" 

1.  To  form  a  circle  about ;  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

“  Look  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger  ; 

Even  so  thy  breast  inoloseth  my  poor  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ,  to  invest,  to  shut  in. 

“  He,  having  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 

By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed,  and  set  upon.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

*3.  To  go  round ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 

*4.  To  compass,  to  obtain,  to  gain,  to  come  by. 

“Ah  ha!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I  en- 
compassed  you?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  contain  within,  to  include. 

“  When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  encompass  and  to 
surround,  see  Surround. 

en-com-pass-ment,  s.  [English  encompass ; 
•ment.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or  encircling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  surrounded,  inclosed,  or  en¬ 
circled. 

*3.  Circumvention,  circumlocution. 

“  Finding, 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question, 

That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

♦en-co'-my,  s.  [Encomium.]  Encomium,  praise. 

“Large  commendations  and  encomies.” — Bale:  Select 
Works,  p.  7. 

en-core  (pron.  an-cor),  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Again,  onco  more  ;  used  by  spectators 
and  audience  at  plays,  shows,  &c.,  to  express  their 
desire  for  a  repetition  of  any  particular  part. 

“  To  the  same  notes  thy  sons  shall  hum  or  snore, 

And  all  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  59,  60. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  demand  for  the  repetition  of  any 
part  in  a  play,  &c. 

en-core  (pron.  an-cor’) ,  v.  t.  &i.  [Encore,  adr.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  call  out  encore  to ;  to  demand  a 
repetition  of  any  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

“Dolly,  in  her  master’s  shop, 

Encores  them,  as  she  twirls  her  mop.” 

Whitehead:  Apology  for  Laureate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  call  out  encore;  to  applaud 
loudly  and  heartily. 

*en-cor-pore,  v.  t.  [Incorporate.]  To  incor¬ 
porate.  ,  ,, 

“  And  eke  of  our  materes  e:i  cor  poring. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,283. 


*en-cor-tein,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
cortine  —  s.  curtain.]  To  surround  or  inclose  with  a 
curtain. 

“  A  softe  bedde  of  large  space 
Thei  hadde  made  and  enco-tejned." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

en-coun'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  encontre— against,  counter.] 

1.  A  meeting  face ’to  face;  especially,  a  sudden  or 
accidental  meeting  of  two  or  more. 

“These  lords  at  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  meeting  in  hostility ;  an  engagement  in  con¬ 
flict  ;  a  skirmish ;  a  fight  between  two  small  bodies 
of  men,  as  opposed  to  a  general  engagement. 

“  Winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  717,  718. 

3.  An  attack,  an  onset. 

“  Guichardo  eager  with  preventive  haste 
Th’  encounter  dared.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxi. 

4.  A  moral  or  intellectual  combat,  contest,  or 
struggle. 

“  Let’s  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*5.  A  manner  of  accosting  or  address ;  behavior, 
conduct,  deportment. 

“  At  such  a  time,  I’ll  loose  my  daughter  to  him; 

Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then; 

M ark  the  encounter.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*6.  A  casual  incident,  an  occasion. 

“  An  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unity  of  charac¬ 
ter:  ’tis  further  necessary,  that  the  same  spirit  appear  in 
all  sort  of  encounters." — Pope. 

en-coun'-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  French  encontrer= to 
encounter,  from  encontre= against,  counter;  en=< 
Lat.  m=toward,  and  Fr.  contre  =  Lat.  contra= 
against.]  , 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

“  Then  them  by  chance  encountered  on  the  way 
An  armed  knight.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  15. 

2.  To  meet  with  accidentally ;  to  run  against. 

“  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
you.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  engage  with  in 
battle;  to  rush  against  in  conflict;  to  assail, 

“Putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  their  enemies.” — Knolles:  Historie  of  the  TurkeS. 

4.  To  meet  with,  to  oppose. 

I  am  thus  encountered 

With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds.” 

Shakesp..-  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  oppose,  to  resist,  to  attack  and  endeavor  to 
refute. 

6.  To  meet  with,  to  experience. 

“The  fleet  had  now  to  encounter  other  fortune.” — 
Mickle:  Discovery  of  India. 

*1.  To  oppose,  to  oppugn,  to  be  opposite  or  con¬ 
tradictory  to. 

“Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the 
probabilitv  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  encounter  them.” 
■—Hale. 

8.  To  oppose  the  progress  of. 

“  We  were  encoun  tered  by  a  mighty  rocke.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

*9.  To  befall. 

“  Good  time  encounter  her.” 

Shakesp:.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together  by  chance  or  unex¬ 
pectedly. 

*3.  To  meet  or  come  together  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
to  engage  in  conflict. 

“  Let  belief  and  life  encounter  so, 

As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 

Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  i. 

*4.  It  is  followed  by  with. 

“  Both  the  wings  of  his  fleet  had  begun  to  encounter 
with  the  Christians.” — Knolles:  Historie  of  the  Turkes. 

en-coun'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  encounter;  -er.\ 

fl.  One  who  engages  in  conflict  with  another ;  an 
antagonist ;  an  adversary,  an  opponent. 

“  The  lion  will  not  kick  with  his  feet,  but  he  will  strike 
such  a  stroke  with  his  tail,  that  he  will  break  the  back  of 
his  encounterer  with  it.” — More. 

*2.  One  who  is  ready  or  quick  to  accost  others. 

“  O  these  encounterers  I  so  gilt  of  tongue, 

They  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes; 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 


en-Cour  -age  ( age  as  Ig) ,  V.  t.  [Fr .  encourager.'] 

[Courage.] 

1.  To  give  courage  or  spirit  to ;  to  embolden ;  to 
inspirit,  to  animate,  to  cheer  on. 

“Encouraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward. 

“  They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter.” — Psalm 
Ixiv.  6. 

3.  To  give  confidence  or  boldness  to ;  to  embolden 

“I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to  assist 
our  reason  in  this  most  useful  part;  and  this  the  judicious 
Hooker  encourages  me  to  say.”  —Locke. 

4.  To  promote,  to  help  forward,  to  advance,  to 
forward. 

“  The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  709,  710. 

*5.  To  give  additional  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen. 

“  Sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  ale  with  tho  mixture 
thereof.” — Fuller:  Hist.  Camb.,  v.  48. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  en¬ 
courage,  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  impel,  to  urge,  to 
stimulate,  and  to  instigate;  “  Encouragement  acts 
as  a  persuasive ;  animate  as  an  impelling  or  enliv 
ening  cause:  those  who  are  weak  require  to  be 
encouraged ;  those  who  are  strong  become  stronger 
by  being  animated ;  we  are  encouraged  not  to  give 
up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions  ;  we  are  animated  to 
increase  our  efforts.  What  encourages  and  ani¬ 
mates  acts  by  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature ;  what 
incites  acts  through  the  medium  of  our  desires ; 
what  impels,  urges,  stimulates ,  and  instigates,  acts 
forcibly,  be  the  cause  internal  or  external :  we  are 
impelled  and  stimulated  mostly  by  what  is  internal; 
we  are  urged  and  instigated  by  both  the  internal 
and  external,  but  particularly  the  latter.  We  may 
bo  impelled  and  urged,  though  not  properly  stimu¬ 
lated  or  instigated,  by  circumstances ;  in  this  case 
the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force  in 
the  impelling  cause ;  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled  than  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice.  Encourage¬ 
ment  and  incitement  are  the  abstract  nouns  either 
for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting,  or  the  thing 
that  encourages  or  incites:  the  encouragement  oi 
laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable,  a  single 
word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement :  the  incite¬ 
ment  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  youth  ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  incitement 
to  evil.  Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from 
incite,  has  a  higher  application  for  things  that 
incite  than  the  word  incitement,  the  latter  being 
mostly  applied  to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spir¬ 
itual  objects:  savory  food  is  an  incitement  to  sen¬ 
sualists  to  indulge  in  gross  acts  of  intemperance :  a 
religious  man  wants  no  incentives  to  virtue,  his  own 
breast  furnishes  him  with  those  of  the  noblest 
kind.  Impulse  is  the  derivative  from  impel,  which 
denotes  the  act  of  impelling ;  stimulus,  which  is  the 
root  of  the  word  stimulate,  naturally  designates 
the  instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad  with 
which  one  is  stimulated :  hence  we  speak  of  acting 
by  a  blind  impulse,  or  wanting  a  stimulus  to  exer¬ 
tion.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  encourage, 
to  advance,  to  promote,  to  prefer,  and  to  forward : 
“  First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to 
the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may 
encourage  a  person  in  anything  however  trivial,  and 
by  any  means  ;  but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer, 
are  more  general  in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the 
means :  a  person  may  advance  himself  or  may  be 
advanced  by  others  ;  he  is  promoted  and  preferred 
only  by  others.  When  taken  in  regard  to  things, 
encourage  is  used  in  an  improper  or  figurative 
acceptation;  the  rest  are  applied  properly ;  if  we 
encourage  an  undertaking,  we  give  courage  to  the 
undertaker ;  but  when  we  advance  a  cause,  or  pro¬ 
mote  an  interest,  or  forward  a  purpose,  they  prop¬ 
erly  convey  the  idea  of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a 
motion  toward  some  desired  end  ;  to  advance  is, 
however,  generally  used  in  relation  to  whatever 
admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement ;  promote 
is  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
point  of  maturity  or  perfection :  forward  is  but  a 
partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of  promote  in 
regard  to  particular  objects:  thus  we  advance 
religion  or  learning ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an  inven¬ 
tion  ;  we  forward  a  plan.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  encourage 
and  to  embolden :  “To  encourage  is  to  give  courage, 
and  to  embolden  to  make  bold ;  the  former  impell¬ 
ing  to  action  in  general,  the  latter  to  that  which  is 
more  difficult  or  dangerous :  we  are  encouraged  to 
persevere  ;  the  resolution  is  thereby  confirmed :  we 
are  emboldened  to  begin  ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
roused.  Success  encourages;  the  chance  of  escap¬ 
ing  danger  emboldens."  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  encourage  and 
to  cheer K  see  Cheer. 
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encouragement 

en-c6ur'-age-ment  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  encour¬ 
age;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging,  inspiriting,  or  embold¬ 
ening  ;  a  giving  courage,  boldness  or  spirit  to. 

2.  A  promoting  or  helping  forward ;  favor,  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  In  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  publio  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  694-96. 

3.  That  which  gives  courage,  spirit,  boldness,  or 
confidence. 

“  This  was  such  an  encouragement  to  look  after  him.” — 
Ludlow:  Memoirs,  ii.  40. 

4.  That  which  promotes,  forwards  or  advances. 

“All  encouragements  to  merit  are  therefore  misapplied 
which  make  the  author  too  rich.” — Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  x. 

en-cour  -ag-er  (agaslg),  s.  [Eng.  encourag(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  encourages,  animates,  or  inspirits ; 
one  who  gives  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence ;  one 
who  promotes,  forwards,  or  advances. 

“As  it  rose,  so  it  will  decline  with  its  great  encourager.” 
—Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v. 

en-c6ur'-ag-lng,  prpar.,  a.  &  s.  [Encourage.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Giving  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence ;  in¬ 
spiriting,  animating,  emboldening. 

2.  Calculated  or  tending  to  give  courage  or  con¬ 
fidence. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  inspiriting,  cheering, 
advancing  or  forwarding. 

en-c6ur-ag-mg-ly  (ag  as  lg),  adv.  [Eng.  en¬ 
couraging;  -ly.]  In  an  encouraging  manner;  so  as 
to  give  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence. 

“  She  smiled  gaily,  encouragingly,  even  fondly,  in  his 
face.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

en-cra-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  cradle 
(q.  v.).]  To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle. 

fin  -cra-tltes.  s.  pi.  [Greek  engkrates  =  hold¬ 
ing  fast  .  .  .  master  of  one’s  self.] 

Church  History : 

1.  A  rigid  sect  which  arose  in  the  second  century. 
It  was  formed  by  Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  and  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Justin  Martyr.  Agreeing  in  most  respects 
with  the  general  Church,  he  is  still  accused  of  cor¬ 
rupting  the  faith  by  adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  the 
Oriental  philosophy.  He  insisted  on  the  essentially 
evil  character  of  matter,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  of  mortifying  the  body.  He  lived  m  celibacy, 
fasted  rigorously,  and  used  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  addition  to  the  name 
Encratites  (Abstainers),  he  and  his  followers  were 
called  Hydroparastatee  (Water-drinkers)  and  Apo- 
tactatse  (Renouncers). 

2.  The  name  assumed  in  tho  fourth  century  by 
certain  Manicheans — in  no  way  connected  with 
Tatian  [1]— to  shield  them  from  the  penal  laws 
directed  against  the  sect  to  which  they  belonged. 

*en-cre  ase,  *en-crese,  s.  [Increase,  s.] 

*en-cre  ase,  *en-cres-cen,  *en-crese,  v.t.&i. 

[Increase,  p.] 

en-crIm’-§on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crimson 
(q.  v.).]  To  give  a  crimson  tinge  or  color  to. 

“Grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimsonecl  mood.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint ,  200,  201. 

en-crln'-gfi,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  encrin(ite) ;  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  encrinites  ;  encrinital. 

en-crln’-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrin{us ),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suif.  -ic.  1 

Palceont.:  The  same  as  Encrinital  (q.  v.). 

en-crl'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinius),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.  db  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Calyx 
of  five  basals,  five  parabasals,  and  three  circles  of 
freely-articulated  radial  plates,  but  no  inter- 
radials.  Arms  of  a  double  series  of  alternating 

f)ieces,  with  pinnules  on  their  inner  faces  ;  column 
ong,  composed  of  round  joints,  pierced  by  a  small 
round  central  canal.  Found  in  the  Trias.  One  or 
two  living  forms  are  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas  ; 
the  other  genera  and  species  are  extinct. 

en-cri-nl’-tgil,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinit(es) ,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

Palceont.:  Pertaining  to  the  fossil  CrinoideaDS, 
called  Encrinites. 

tencrinital-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Mountain 
Limestone  from  the  number  of  encrinites  which  it 
contains,  whole  masses  of  the  rock  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  them. 
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encrinital-marble,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  Mountain  Limestone  age.  It  is 
made  up  of  encrinites  cemented  by  carbonate  of 
lime. 

en -crin-lte,  s.  [Gr.  en= in,  krinon 
=alily,  and  suff.-ife  {Min.){ q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Cnnoidean. 

These  are  now  divided  into  different 
families,  but  the  word  encrinite  is 
one  of  wide  meaning  comprehending 
them  all.  Thus  encrinites  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Silurian  (Murchison),  in 
the  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Lime¬ 
stone,  in  the  OOlite,  &c.  “We  may 
judge,”  says  Dr.  Buckland  ( Bridge- 
water  Treatise ),  “of  the  degree  to 
which  these  species  multiplied,  from 
the  countless  myriads  of  their  petri¬ 
fied  remains  which  compose  vast 
strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending 
over  large  tracts  of  Northern  Europe 
and  America.”  The  species  here 
figured  is  the  Lily-shaped  Encrinite. 

[Encrinus.] 

II  Pear  encrinite : 

Palceont. :  Apiocrinites  rotundus.  It  is  found  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  Oolite  at  Bradford,  in 
Wiltshire  ;  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Weymouth,  England, 
and  in  France,  at  Soissons  and  Rochelle. 

en-crin-lt-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinit(es)= an 
encrinite,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Palceont. :  The  same  as  Encrinital  (q.  v.). 
en-cri-nur-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinur{us) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  occurring  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Silurians. 

en-crl-niir-us,  s.  [Gr.  en  —  in ;  krinon  =  a  lily, 
and  oura=  tail.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  En- 
crinuridse  (q.  v.). 

en-cri'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  en= in,  and  krinon=  a  lily.] 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  En- 
crinidse.  Encrinus  liliiformis  is  from  the  Muschel- 
kalk,  which  belongs  to  the  Middle  Trias. 

*en-crlsped',  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crisped.] 
Curled ;  formed  or  arranged  in  curls. 

“  Hair  encrisped,  yellow  as  the  gold.” 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  18. 

en-croaqh  ,  v.  t.  &i.  [Lit.=to  catch  in  a  hook, 
from  Fr.  en=in,  and  croe=a  hook,  from  Lat.  incroco 
=to  hang  by  a  hook.]  [Accroach,  Crook.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  upon  wrongfully. 

“  The  monks  who  had  encroached  their  places  were  de¬ 
prived.” — Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  bk.  iv.,  fo.  67. 

2.  To  encroach  upon ;  wrongfully  to  interfere  with 
or  lessen. 

“  Their  unbridled  rage 
That  did  an  ancient  liberty  encroach." 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pass  one’s  bounds  or  limits,  and  enter  upon 
the  ground,  jurisdiction,  or  rights  of  another;  to 
trespass  or  intrude  upon  what  belongs  to  another ; 
to  usurp  part  of  the  property,  rights,  or  privileges 
of  another.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  612. 

2.  To  creep  upon  gradually  and  take  possession ; 
as.  The  sea  encroaches  on  the  land. 

3.  To  creep  on  or  advance  gradually  or  by  stealth. 

“  The  superstition  that  riseth  voluntarily,  .  .  .  ‘must 

be  considered  of  as  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil.” — 
Hooker. 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  encroach, 
to  intrench,  to  intrude,  to  invade,  and  to  infringe: 

“  All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorized  procedure ; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  ac¬ 
tions,  the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions.  En¬ 
croach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  performed 
with  such  art  as  to  elude  observation  ;  it  is  an  in¬ 
sensible  creeping  into :  intrench  is  in  fact  a  species 
of  encroachment,  namely,  that  perceptible  species 
which  consists  in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in 
marking  out  the  ground  or  space :  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first 
indications  of  an  encroaching  disposition  in  their 
children ;  according  to  the  building  laws  it  is  made 
actionable  for  any  one  to  intrenchopon  the  street  or 
public  road  with  their  houses  or  gardens.  Encroach 
and  intrench  respect  property  only  ;  intrude,  invade, 
and  infringe  are  used  with  regard  to  other  objects : 
intrude  and  invade  designate  an  unauthorized 
entry,  the  former  in  violation  of  right,  equity,  or 
good  manners,  the  latter  of  violation  of  public 
law ;  the  former  is  more  commonly  applied  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  latter  to  nations  or  large  communi¬ 
ties.  Invade  has  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
acceptation ;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close 
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analogy  to  infringe ;  we  speak  of  invading  rights  or 
infringing  rights ;  but  the  former  is  an  act  of 
greater  violence  than  the  latter ;  by  a  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  the  rights  of  the 
subject  are  invaded,  by  gradual  steps  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  means  their  liberties  may  be  infringed; 
invade  is  used  only  for  public  privileges ;  infringe  is 
applied  also  to  private  and  individual.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

♦en-croagh',  s.  [Encroach,  v.]  An  encroaching; 
a  gradual  and  stealthy  advancement  or  progress, 
en-croagh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  encroach ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  encroaches  upon  the  rights,  property, 
or  privileges  of  another ;  one  who  makes  gradual 
advances  beyond  his  rights ;  a  trespasser,  an  in¬ 
truder 

“  The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep, 

Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land.” 

Swift:  Run  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 

2.  One  who  passes  his  proper  bounds ;  one  who 
inclined  to  take  liberties. 

“Full  dress  creates  dignity  •  •  •  and  keeps  at  dis- 
tance  an  encroacher,” — Richar'dson ;  Clarissa. 
en-croaqh  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Encroach,  v  ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  intruding  or  trespassing 
upon  the  rights,  property,  or  privileges  of  another  ; 
encroachment. 

en-croaqh  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  encroaching ;  -ly] 
In  an  encroaching  manner ;  by  way  of  encroach¬ 
ment. 

en-croagh'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  encroach;  -merit.'} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  act  of  advancing  gradually  and  stealthily 
beyond  the  proper  bounds  or  limits. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  the  act  of  encroaching. 
II.  Law:  The  act  of  intruding  or  trespassing  upon 

the  rights,  property,  or  privileges  of  another ,  the 
depriving  another  of  his  rights  or  possessions  by 
gradual,  stealthy,  and  unlawful  means  ;  an  illegal 
assumption  or  lessening  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others. 

en-criist',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crust  (q.v.).J 
To  crust,  to  cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  coat  or  case; 
to  incrust. 

en-crust -ment,  s.  [Eng.  encrust;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  incrusting,  or  covering  with  a  crust, 

2.  A  crust,  an  incrustation ;  any  foreign  matter 
with  which  any  body  or  matter  is  surrounded. 

en-cum  -ber ,  *en-com-bren,  *en-  cum-bren,  v.  t. 
[Fr.  encombrer.]  [Cumber.]  [Written  also  In¬ 
cumber  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  clog,  to  load,  to  impede  or  embarrass  the 
movement  of  by  any  weight,  load,  or  burden. 

“It  was  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and 
vigor,  and  who  were  not  encumbered  by  much  baggage,  to 
perform  long  journeys  on  horseback.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  To  entangle,  to  embarrass. 

“  And  thrice  in  vain  he  shook  his  wing, 
Encumbered  in  the  silken  string.” 

Prior:  Love  Disarmed. 

*3.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

“  Of  his  robe  to  deuise 
I  drede  encombred  for  to  be.” 

Bomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*1.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

“  With  diuerse  other,  wherewith  I  will  not  encombre  the 
reader.” — Gardner:  Explic.  of  Transubstantiation,  fo.  97. 

5.  To  load  or  weigh  down  with  debt;  as,  to  encum¬ 
ber  an  estate. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  encumber  and  to 
clog,  see  Clog. 

*en-cum'-ber,  *en-cum-bre,  *en-cum-bir,  s. 

[Encumber,  v.\ ]  Trouble,  difficulty. 

*en-cum-ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  encumber ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  encumbers. 

en-cum'-ber-liig,  *en-cum-ber-yng,  pr.  par., 

a.  &  s.  [Encumber,  il] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  An  encumbrance,  trouble,  or  diffi¬ 
culty. 

*en-cum-ber-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  encumbering ; 

- ly .]  In  a  manner  to  encumber  or  impede ;  so  as  to- 
encumber. 

en-cum  -brsinge,  *en-com-braunce,  *en-cum- 
braunce,  s.  [Fr.  encombrant,  pr.  par.  of  encom- 
brer.]  [Incumbrance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  clog,  load,  impediment  or  hindrance  to  free¬ 
dom  of  action  or  motion  ;  a  burden. 

“  Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
Th’  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns.” 

Cowper:  Taskf  vi.  205,  206. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw." 
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2.  A  clog  or  burden. 

“Account  Mm  an  encumbrance  on  the  state.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  958. 

3.  An  excrescence,  a  useless  addition. 

“  Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load, 

The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  780,  781. 

*4.  A  trouble. 

‘  She  thougt  it  to  gret  encombraunce 
So  much  to  write.” 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  of  Ladies. 
II.  Law:  A  claim  upon  an  estate  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  which  the  estate  is  liable;  a  right  or 
interest  in  an  estate  which  diminishes  its  value,  but 
does  not  prevent  the  passing  of  the  fee  by  convey¬ 
ance  ;  as  a  mortgage,  a  judgment,  a  right  of  way. 

en-ciim'-br<m-§er,  s.  [English  encumbranc(e) ; 
■er.]  One  who  holds  an  encumbrance  or  legal  claim 
upon  or  interest  in  an  estate. 

*en-cum  -brous,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cumbrous 
(q.  v.).]  Troublesome,  cumbrous. 

“  To  avoid  many  en  cumbrous  arguments.” — Strype:  Cran- 
mer,  bk.  ii..  ch.  3.  (Note.) 

*en-Curled  ,  *encurlld,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
curled  (q.  v.).J  Twisted,  interlaced. 

“Like  streames  which  flow 
Encurlld  together.”  Herrick:  Appendix,  p.  450. 

en-$yc'-lic,  en~§yc'-lic-g,l,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  engkyk- 
Ztos=circular ;  kyklos=  a  circle,  a  ring;  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -cal;  Fr.  ency clique.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sent  about  to,  or  intended  for,  many 
places  or  persons  ;  circular. 

“An  encyclical  epistle  against  the  definition  of  the 
council.” — Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
ii.,  §  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  intended  for  many  persons 
or  places.  Used  chiefly  of  circular  letters  from  the 
Pope. 

en-$y-cl6-pse -dl-g.,  en-§y-clo-pe -di-3.,  *en- 

cy-clo-pse-die,  s.  [Gr.  engkyklopaideia,  from  ena- 
kyklia  paideia= the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  :  en= 
in,  and  kyklos=  a  circle  ■,¥r.encyclop6die.)  The  circle 
of  arts  and  sciences  ;  a  general  system  of  instruction 
and  knowledge  ;  specif.,  a  work  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  art  are  treated  of  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  usually  in  alphabetical  order;  a  cyclo¬ 
paedia.  The  name  was  first  given  to  a  work  by 
Abulpharagius,  composed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  earliest  English  encyclopaedia  was  the  Lexicon 
Teclmicum  of  John  Harris,  published  in  A.  D.  1704, 
with  supplements  in  1710  and  1714.  The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Ephraim  Chambers  first  appeared  in  1728,  and  a 
new  edition  in  1785.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
was  first  compiled  in  1778.  The  Encyclopaedia  Amer¬ 
icana  was  first  published  in  1829-’33. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  encyclopaedia  and 
dictionary,  see  Dictionaky. 

*en-9y-clo-pae-dI  '-3,-cgt.l,  *en-9y-clo-pe-di  -a- 
C?l1,  a.  [Eng.  encyclopaedia ;  -cal.)  The  same  as 
Encyclopedic  (q.  v.). 

en-9y-clo-pa3  -dic,  en^y-clo-pse -dlc-al,  en- 
9^-clo-pe-dic,  en-9y-clo-pe'-dIc-g,l,  a.  [Fr.  en- 

cyclop6dique.\  Pertaining  to  an  encyclopaedia  ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  encyclopaedia  ;  universal  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information. 

*en-9y-clo-psed -i§m,  *en-9y-clo-ped'-i§ni,  s. 

[Eng.  encyclopced(ia ) ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  compilation  of  an  encyclopaedia;  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  extensive  range  or  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopaedists  (q.  v.). 
en-9y-clo-pa3d'-ist,  en-cy-clo  -ped'-ist,s.  [Fr. 

encyclop6diste .]  A  compiler  of  an  encyclopaedia; 
one  who  has  acquired  an  extensive  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information.  In  the  plural,  used  specially 
of  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  and  their  associates,  who 
produced  the  great  French  Encyclopaedia,  between 
1751  and  1772.  ( John  Morley :'  Diderot,  1878.) 

*en-9y-clo-p3ed'-y,  *en-cy-clo-ped'-y,  s.  [En¬ 
cyclopedia.]  An  encyclopaedia  ;  a  round  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

*en-9y'-cl6-pede,  s.  [Encyclopedia.]  An  en¬ 
cyclopaedia,  a  whole  system  of  instruction. 

en-9y-clo-pe'-dI-g,n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng  encyclopae¬ 
dia)',  -an.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Embracing  the  whole  circle  or  system 
of  arts  and  sciences. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  the 
general  system  of  knowledge. 

“Let  them  have  that  encyclopcedian,  all  the  learning  in 
the  world,  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves.”—  Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy ,  p.  131. 

en-9^St',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.  v.).] 
Med. :  To  inclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 


en-9^s-ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  encyst;  -ation.) 

P hysiol. :  Inclosure  within  a  cyst,  as  some  Proto¬ 
zoa  effect  for  themselves  at  one  stage  of  their  de¬ 
velopment. 

en-9yst'-ed,  a.  [Pref  en;  Eng.  cyst;  -ed.)  In¬ 
closed  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle ;  applied  to  those  tumors 
consisting  of  a  fluid  or  other  matter  inclosed  in  a 
cyst  or  sac. 

encyst  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  encyst;  -ment.) 

Physiol. :  The  same  as  Encystation  (q.  v.). 

end,  *eende,  *ende,  s.  [A.  8.  ende;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  endi  •  Dut.  einde ;  Sw.  dnde:  Dan.  ende ;  Ger. 
ende ;  Goth,  andeis ;  Sansc.  anta.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  extremity,  or  extreme  point  of  anything 
materially  extended.  Of  bodies  that  have  equal 
dimensions  we  do  not  use  end;  the  extremity  of 
breadth  is  side. 

“Jonathan  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in 
Ms  hand,  and  dipt  it  in  a  honey-comb.” — 1  Samuel  xiv.  27. 

2.  The  extremity,  termination,  or  last  part  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

“  The  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  no 
difficulty  to  arrive  at;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds 
nothing  to  hinder  its  progress  into  this  endless  expan¬ 
sion;  of  that  it  can  neither  find,  nor  conceive  any  end.” — 

Locke. 

3.  A  fragment,  a  bit,  a  portion ;  as,  in  odds  and 

ends. 

“Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 

With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 

And  seem  a  saint.”  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

4.  The  last  particle,  or  termination,  of  any  assign¬ 
able  duration. 

“  Behold  the  day  groweth  to  an  end.” — Judges  xix.  9. 

5.  The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  action. 

“It  came  to  pass  as  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  com¬ 
manding  Ms  sons.” — Genesis  xxvii.  30. 

6.  A  ceasing  to  exist  or  continue  to  be. 

“  What  is  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world?” — Matthew 
xxiv.  3. 

7.  The  close  or  termination  of  life ;  death. 

“  I  determine  to  write  the  life  and  the  end,  the  nature 
and  the  fortunes  of  George  Villiers.” — Wotton. 

8.  The  concluding  portion  of  anything. 

“A  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavory  end.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,138. 

9.  Ultimate  state  or  condition  ;  final  lot  or  doom. 

“  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  v.pright,  for 

the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” — Psalms  xxxvii.  37. 

10.  A  limit,  a  termination. 

“  There  is  no  end  of  the  store.” — Nahum  ii.  9. 

11.  An  abolition,  doing  away  with,  or  total  loss. 

“There  would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if  the 

assignment  of  civil  piower  were  by  such  institution.”  — 
Locke. 

12.  The  cause  of  death,  destruction,  or  extinc¬ 
tion. 

“  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king, 

Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  the  other’s  end.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

13.  A  result,  consequence,  conclusion,  or  issue. 

“  O,  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come!” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 

14.  A  purpose,  an  intention. 

“  There  was  a  purpose  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a  re¬ 
public,  which  was  far  from  the  end  and  purpose  of  that 
nation.” — Clarendon. 

15.  The  thing  or  issue  intended ;  a  design  or  aim ; 
a  drift. 

“  Perhaps,  whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 

The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  541,  542. 

16.  A  final  determination  ;  a  conclusion  of  debate 
or  deliberation. 

“  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there’s  an  end!" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min.:  The  farthest  or  last  portion  of  a  level 
driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode. 

2.  Spin. :  A  sliver  or  carding. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  worsted  yards  in  a  loom 
for  weaving  Brussels  carpet.  It  proceeds  from  a 
bobbin  on  the  frame,  and  through  a  small  brass  eye 
called  a  mail,  by  which  it  is  lifted  when  its  turn 
comes  to  be  raised  to  form  a  loop  in  a  pattern. 

7(1 )  An  end: 

а)  On  end :  as,  his  hair  stood  on  end. 

б )  An  end  has  a  signification  in  low  language 
not  easily  explained  as,  most  an  end,  commonly ; 
probably  it  is  properly  on  end,  at  the  conclusion. 

“  Stay’st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 

Slave,  that  still  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 


(2)  At  one's  wit's  end :  In  a  state  of  being  entirely 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue. 

“  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  are  at  their  wit’s  end.” — Psalm  cvii.  27. 

(3)  End  on: 

Naut.:  Applied  to  a  ship  when  her  head  points 
directly  toward  an  object ;  in  a  straight  line  for 
some  point. 

(4)  End  for  end: 

Naut.:  Applied  to  any  article,  as  a  rope,  a  spar, 
&c.,  reversed  so  that  one  end  is  in  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  other  before  the  reversing. 

(5)  On  end: 

la)  With  one  end  resting  on  the  ground ;  upright. 
( b )  Continuously. 

(6)  To  make  both  ends  meet:  To  manage  one’s 
means  so  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  the 
income. 

(7)  To  pwf  cm  end  fo:  To  finish,  to  kill. 

(8)  In  end-standards  (of  length),  the  standard 
length  is  that  of  the  bar  as  a  whole,  and  the  ends 
are  touched  by  the  instrument  every  time  that  a 
comparison  is  made.  This  process  is  liable  to  wear 
away  the  ends  and  make  the  standard  false.  ( Ever¬ 
ett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  ii.,  p.  9.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  end  and  ex¬ 
tremity  :  “  Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of  those 
parts  which  constitute  a  thing ;  but  the  end  desig¬ 
nates  that  part  generally  ;  the  extremity  marks  the 
particular  point.  The  extremity  is  from  the  Latin 
extremus,  the  very  last  end,  that  which  is  outer¬ 
most.  Hence  the  end  may  be  said  of  that  which 
bounds  anything,  but  extremity  of  that  which  ex¬ 
tends  farthest  from  usr  we  may  speak  of  the  ends 
of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of  that 
which  has  no  specific  form;  but  we  speak  of  the 
extremities  of  that  only  which  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
ject  lengthwise.  The  end  is  opposed  to  the  begin¬ 
ning:  the  extremity  to  the  center  or  point  from 
which  we  reckon.  When  a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the 
end  of  a  journey  or  the  end  of  the  world,  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  in  both  cases  indefinite  and  general ; 
but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  or  the  extremities  of  a  kingdom  the  idea  of 
relative  distance  is  manifestly  implied.  He  who 
goes  to  the  end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have  a  little 
farther  to  go  ia  order  to  reach  the  extremity ._  In 
the  figurative  application  end  and  extremity  differ 
so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any  just  comparison.” 
{.Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IF  For  the  difference  between  end  and  sake,  see 
Sake. 

end-all,  s.  The  ending,  the  conclusion,  the 
finale. 

“That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  ertd-all  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

end-bulbs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Bulbous  swellings,  constituting  the  term¬ 
ination  of  some  sensory  nerves.  {Quain.) 
end-plates,  motorial  end-plates,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Expansions  terminating  the  nerves  of 
voluntary  muscles.  ( Quain .) 

end-shake,  s.  A  certain  freedom  of  endwise  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  spindle  or  arbor,  which  has  bearings  at 
each  end,  so  that  the  shoulders  of  the  gudgeons  or 
pivots  (as  in  a  watch),  shall  not  bear  against  the 
journal-boxes  or  plate. 

♦end-speech,  s.  An  epilogue,  a  tag. 
end-stone,  s.  One  of  the  plates  of  a  watch-jewel 
against  which  the  pivot  abuts.  [Jewel.] 
end,  *ende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [End,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  terminate,  to  conclude, 
to  finish. 

“In  thatgrete  languour  endid  he  his  life.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  127. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  close  or  decision ;  to  consummate, 
to  decide. 

“If  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  shall  end  it.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill,  to  put  to  death. 

“  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought, 

Thy  likeness,  for  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 

This  sword  hath  ended  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  brought  to  an  end,  to  be  finished,  to  ter¬ 
minate,  to  cease. 

“  Then  the  story  aptly  ends.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  716. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to  finish. 

“  Our  laughing,  if  it  be  loud  and  high,  commonly  ends 
in  a  deep  sigh,  and  all  the  instances  of  pleasure  have  a 
sting  in  the  tail.” — Taylor. 

3.  To  cease,  to  fail,  to  die  out. 

“His  sovereignty,  built  upon  either  of  those  titles 
could  not  have  descended  to  Ms  heir,  but  must  have 
ended  with  him.” — Locke. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 

.Man  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?l. 
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endict 


*4.  To  die. 

“Ere  they  live,  to  end.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure, 

11.  2. 

5.  To  conclude  or  finish  a  discourse. 


“  He  ended,  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 

Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  732. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  end ,  to 
close,  and  to  terminate:  “To  end  is  the  simple 
action  of  putting  an  end  to,  without  any  collateral 
idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  generic  term.  To  close  is 
to  end  gradually';  to  terminate  is  to  end  in  a  specific 
manner.  There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  so  ignorant  as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their 
lives  as  they  began  them,  without  one  rational 
reflection:  the  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active 
duty  only  with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A 
person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by 
yielding  the  subject  of  contest;  he  terminates  the 
dispute  by  entering  into  a  compromise.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

end  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  end;  -able.']  That  may  or 
can  be  ended  or  terminated  ;  terminable. 

*en-dam-age  (age  as  Ig),  *en-dam-madge, 
*en-dom-age,  v.  t.  [Fr.  endommager .]  [Damage.] 
To  damage,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  prejudice,  to 
harm. 

*en-dam -age-^-ble  (age  as  ig),  a.  [English 
endamage ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  damaged ; 
liable  to  damage  or  injury. 

en-dam -age-ment  (age  as  ig),  "  [Eng.  en¬ 
damage;  - ment .]  Damage,  loss,  injury,  harm, 
prejudice. 

*en-dam  -nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dam¬ 
nify  (q.  v.).]  To  damnify,  to  injure. 

en-dan  -ger,  *en-daun-ger,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  Eng.  danger  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  bring  into  danger,  hazard,  or  peril ;  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  danger ;  to  put  in  hazard. 

“I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*2.  To  incur  the  danger  or  risk  of ;  to  hazard,  to 
risk. 

“He  that  turneth  the  humors  back,  and  maketh  the 
wound  bleed  inward,  endangereth  malign  ulcers.” — Bacon. 

en-dan-ger-ment,  s.  [En g.  endanger;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  placing  in  danger, 
hazard,  or  peril. 

2.  Danger,  risk,  hazard.  ' 

*en-dark  ,  *en-dark'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  dark,  darken  (q.  v.).]  To  make  dark,  to 
darken,  to  obscure. 

*en-dart ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dart  (a.  v.).] 
To  dart;  to  shoot. 

en-dar-te-rl'-tls,  en-do-ar-te  rl  -tis.s.  [Gr.  e«- 
don=within  ;  arteria= artery:  iiis=  inflammation.] 
Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  iheintima  (q.  v.). 
en-dear',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dear  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  make  dear  or  beloved;  to  attach  by  bonds 
of  affection. 

“  She  whose  generous  aid  her  name  endears, 

Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy’s  hand.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  13. 

*2.  To  make  dear  in  price  ;  to  raise  the  price  of. 
“All  victuals  and  other  provisions  endeared.” — King 
James:  Proclamation  concerning  Buildings  (1618). 

*3.  To  bind,  to  oblige. 

“I  am  so  much  endeared  to  that  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 

en-dear '-<j,n§e,  s.  [Eng.  endear ;  -ance.]  Affec¬ 
tion. 

“Show  it  young  Lady  Betty,  by  way  of  endearance.” 

Anstey:  New  Bath  Guide,  let.  X. 

en-deared',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Endear.] 
en-dear -ed-ly,  adv.  [English  endeared;  -ly.] 
Affectionately,  with  love  or  affection ;  dearly. 

en-dear -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  endeared ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved 
en-dear-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Endear.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  make  dear  or  beloved. 

“He  strove, 

With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 

To  soothe  a  child  who  walked  beside  him.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

C.  As  subst .:  The  act  of  making  dear  or  beloved; 
endearment, 

en-dear -ment,  s.  [Eng.  endear ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endearing  or  making  dear  or  beloved. 

“  Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments, 

Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars.” 

Walsh:  To  his  Book. 

2.  A  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved ;  a  source 
or  cause  of  affection. 


en-deav-or,  s.  [Endeavor,  v.]  An  effort,  an 
essay,  an  attempt;  the  exertion  of  the  physical  or 
intellectual  powers  for  the  attainment  of  some 
object. 

“How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  be  blest, 
Where  piety  and  valor  jointly  go.” 

Dry  den:  On  the  Death  of  Cromwell. 

en-deav  -or,  *en-dev-or,  *en-dev-our,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[From  the  Mid.  Eng.  phrase  “to  do  his  dever” —to 
do  his  duty,  with  pref.  en.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  labor  or  exert  one’s  self  to  a  certain  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  strive  or  work  for  a  certain  end ;  to  strug¬ 
gle,  to  try,  to  make  efforts. 

“He  .  .  .  endeavors,  uprightly  and  sincerely,  to 

observe  them  all.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

*2.  To  seek  to  gain ;  to  strive  after  or  for.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  after.) 

“I  could  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would 
endeavor  after  a  handsome  elocution.” — Addison. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  attempt,  strive,  or  exert  one’s  self  to  gain ; 
to  seek  to  effect  or  bring  about. 

“It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  the  recovery  of  these  bene¬ 
ficial  subjects.” — Chatham. 

2.  To  attempt,  to  essay. 

“To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endeavored  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  ear  not  shut.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  191-93. 

3.  To  exert. 

“Let  us  endeavor  ourselves  diligently  to  keepe  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  His  Holy  Spirit.” — Homilies:  Rogation  Week, 
pt.  iii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  endeavor, 
to  aim,  to  strive,  and  to  struggle:  “To  endeavor  is 
general  in  its  object ;  aim  is  particular ;  we  endeavor 
to  do  whatever  we  set  about ;  we  aim  at  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desir¬ 
able  object.  To  strive  is  to  endeavor  earnestly;  to 
struggle  is  to  strive  earnestly.  An  endeavor  springs 
from  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  endeavor  to  do  that  which 
is  right,  and  avoid  that  which  is  wrong:  aiming  is 
the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper;  the  object  aimed 
at  is  always  something  superior  either  in  reality 
or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particular  exertion; 
striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  desire; 
the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of 
importance :  struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity  ;  it 
is  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and 
the  resistance  which  is  opposed  to  it;  the  thing 
struggled  for  is  indispensably  necessary.  Those  only 
who  endeavor  to  discharge  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures  canoxpect  real  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  much 
misery  to  himself.  As  our  passions  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  our  greatest  enemies  when  they  obtain 
the  ascendency,  we  should  always  strive  to  keep 
them  under  our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere  competence, 
and  yet  die  without  succeeding  in  their  object.  We 
ought  to  endeavor  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at  attain¬ 
ing  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saying  us 
from  the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured 
reputation.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-deav’-or-er,  s.  [Eng.  endeavor;  -er.]  One 
who  strives,  labors,  or  exerts  himself  to  a  certain 
end. 

“He  appears  an  humble  endeavorer,  and  speaks  hon¬ 
estly  to  no  purpose.” — Rymer:  Tragedies. 

*en-deav  -or-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endeavor;  -ment.] 
An  endeavor,  a  struggle,  an  attempt. 

en-dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  hendeka=e leven,  and 
gonia—  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 
en-dec-ag-yn-Ous,  a.  [Gr.  hendeka— eleven; 
gyne— woman,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  eleven  petals. 

*en-dec-an  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  hendeka=e leven,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  class  intercalated  into  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  Linnaeus  for  plants,  if  any  such 
exist,  having  eleven  stamens.  Linnaeus  did  not 
know  any,  and  passed  at  once  from  his  tenth  class, 
Decandria  (plants  having  ten  stamens),  to  his 
Dodecandria  (plants  having  from  twelve  to  nine¬ 
teen). 

en-dec-a-phyl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  hendeka— eleYen; 
phyllon= leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot.  {of  a  leaf) :  Having  eleven  leaflets, 
en-delc’-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  demonstrat¬ 

ing  ;  endeiknymi=to  show.]  Showing,  exhibiting, 
displaying;  as,  an  endeictic  dialogue=one  which 
displays  skill. 

en-delx’-Is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  endeiknymi— to  show.] 
Med. :  A  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting ;  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  symptoms  or  appearances  in  a  disease 
as  point  to  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied. 


en-del  -li-on-Ite ,  s.  [Named  after  Endellion,  at 
Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  found; 
-ite  {Min.)  { q.v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Bournonite  (q.v.). 

*en-dem  -i-al,  a.  [Gr.  endcmio.s= belonging  to  a 
people:  en= in,  and  demos= a  people.]  The  same  as 
Endemic  (q.  v.). 

en-dem  -ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  endimique ;  Gr.  endemos 
=dwelling  at  home:  en=in,  among,  and  demos— a 
country  district  and  the  people  inhabiting  it.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  particular  localities. 
[  Endemic-disease.  ] 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Endemic-disease 
(q.  v.). 

endemic-disease,  s. 

Med.:  A  disease  common  from  local  causes  in 
special  districts,  from  which  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  spread  through  the  country  generally.  Thus,  in¬ 
termittent  fevers  are  endemic  in  marshy  places 
goitre  in  certain  mountainous  regions,  &c. 
endemic  species,  genera,  &c. 

Biol. :  Animals  or  plants  which  characterize  par¬ 
ticular  regions. 

en-dem  -ic-al,  a.  [En g.  endemic;  -al.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  Endemic  (q.  v.). 
en-dem'-ic-(il-ly,  adv.  [Eag.endemical; -ly.]  In 
an  endemic  manner. 

*en-de-mi§'-i-ty,  s.  [En g.  endemic; -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  endemic. 

en-de-mi-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  endemios=  dwelling 
at  home,  and  logos= a  discourse.]  A  discourse  oi 
treatise  on  endemic  diseases ;  the  theory  or  doctrine 
of  endemic  diseases. 

*en-de  -mi-ous,  a.  [Gr.  endemios.]  The  same  as 
Endemic  (q.  v.). 

*en-den-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  endeniz{e)  ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  naturalizing  or  making  a  denizen. 

*en-den  -Ize,  v.  t.  [Endenizen.]  To  make  a  deni¬ 
zen,  to  naturalize. 

*en-den  -l-zen,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  denizen 
(q.  v.) .]  To  naturalize  ;  to  make  a  denizen  of. 

end -er,  *end-ere,  s.  [Eng.  end;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  ends,  terminates,  or  brings  to  an  end. 

“  The  maker  of  faith,  and  the  parfyte  endere,  Jesu  [the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  Author.  Version].”— 
Wycliffe:  Heb.  xii.  2. 

en-der-mat-ic,  a.  [Gr.  en=in,  and  dermatikos= 
pertaining  to  the  skin;  derma  (genit.  dermatos)  = 
skin.] 

Med. :  A  term  applied  to  that  method  of  using 
remedies  in  which  they  are  rubbed  into  the  skin, 
especially  after  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  as  by 
a  blister. 

en-der'-mlc,  a.  [Gr.  en= in;  derma  =  skin,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  Endermatic  (q.  v.). 
en  -der-on,  s.  [Gr.  en=in,  and  deros=skin.] 
Anat.:  The  dermis  or  true  skin:  the  inner  plane 
of  growth  of  the  outer  integumentary  layer,  viz., 
tbe  ectoderm  or  epidermis.  {Nicholson,  &c.) 

*en-det-ted,  a.  [Fr.  e«=in,  and  dette=debt.] 
Indebted. 

“If  we  be  so  endetted  and  bounde  to  God.” — Caluine: 
Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  ser.  ii. 

*en-dew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Endue.] 
fen-dex-o-ter  -ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  endon=within, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  exoteric  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Med. :  Acted  on  by  both  external  and  interna] 
causes  acting  together. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  That  which  is  so  acted  on. 

*en-di-ab-lee,  v.  t.  [Fr.,  from  diable  =  devil.] 
To  possess  as  with  a  devil. 

“Such  an  one  as  might  best  endiablee  the  rabble.” — 
North:  Examen,  p.  671. 

*en-di-a-ble-ment,  s.  [Fr.]  Diabolical  pos¬ 
session. 

“As  if  an  endiablement  had  possessed  them  all.” — North: 
Examen,  p.  608.  {Davies.) 

*en-dl  -a-per,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  diaper 
(q.  v.) .]  To  variegate. 

*en-dict'  (c  silent),  *en-dlte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 
enditer.]  [Indict,  Indite.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

“  O  soueraigne  queene,  whose  praise  I  would  endite.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  indict  or  charge  before  a  court  of  justice, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose,  to  write. 

“  He  coude  songes  make,  and  well  endite.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  95. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


endictment 


en-dlct'-ment  (c  silent),  s.  [Indictment.] 

gnd  -ing,  *end-yng,  *end-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 

[End,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  conclusion,  a  termination,  an  end. 

“  The  times  also  of  the  Highest  have  plain  beginnings 
in  wonders  and  powerful  works,  and  endings  in  effects  and 
signs.” — 2  Esdras  ix.  6. 

2.  A  termination  of  life. 

“  Of  Surrye  a  worthy  kynge 
Him  slewe,  and  that  was  his  endynge.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  The  terminating  syllable  of  a  word. 

“  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  lady  but  baby,  an  innocent 
rhyme;  for  scorn,  horn,  a  hard  rhyme;  for  school,  fool,  a 
babbling  rhyme;  very  ominous  endings." — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing ,  v.  2. 

II.  Oram. :  The  final  or  terminating  syllable  of  a 

word. 

,  end  -Ir-on,  s.  [Eng.  end,  and  iron.]  A  movable 
iron  plate  or  cheek  used  in  cooking  stoves  to 
enlarge  or  contract  the  grate.  [Andiron.  ] 
en-dl'te,  v.  [Endict.] 

en  -dive,  s.  [Fr.  endive;  Prov.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
endivia,  from  Lat.  intybus,  intybum,  intubus ,  intu- 
bum ;  Gr.  entybon,  prob.  from  Arab,  hindiba.  ] 

Bot.  <&  Ord.  Lang. :  A  composite  plant,  Cichorium 
endivia  [Cichokium],  a  native  of  the  north  of 
China,  and  some  other  parts  of  Asia ;  early  culti¬ 
vated  in  Egypt,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  introduced  into  Britain  apparently  some  time 
before  A.  D.  1548.  It  has  a  head  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
There  are  two  leading  varieties,  one  with  broad, 
ragged  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves  narrower  and 
curled..  The  leaves,  after  being  blanched  to  dimin¬ 
ish  their  bitterness,  are  used  in  salads  and  stews. 

“  There,  at  no  cost,  on  onions,  rank  and  red, 

Or  the  curled  endive’s  bitter  leaf,  he  fed.” 

Cowper:  Salad  (Trans.). 

end-less,  *ende-les,  *ende-lesse,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  endeleds.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  no  end,  termination,  or  conclusion ; 
unceasing,  unending. 

“  She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  arfq 
And  gains  new  vigor  at  her  endless  task.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  102,  103. 

2.  Infinite  in  longitudinal  extent;  unlimited, 
having  no  bound  or  limit. 

“  As  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  to  have  an  endless  prospect, 
so  it  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understanding  to  view 
unlimited  excellencies.” — Tillotson. 

3.  Infinite  in  duration,  unending,  perpetual. 

“Him  thinketh  his  joy  is  endeles.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

4.  Unceasing,  perpetual,  continual,  constant, 
incessant. 

5.  Without  any  end  or  result;  fruitless,  vain. 

B.  As  adv.:  Endlessly,  unceasingly,  perpetually. 

“  To  give  His  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  157-59. 

endless-chain  propeller,  s.  One  in  which  the 
paddles  are  attached  to  a  traversing  belt  or  set  of 
chains,  which  rolls  over  two  parallel  wheels. 

endless-saw,  s.  A  band  saw,  consisting  of  a 
steel  ribbon  serrated  on  one  edge,  and  passing  con¬ 
tinuously  over  wheels  above  and  below  the  work¬ 
table  ;  used  for  scroll-sawing,  &c.  [Band-saw.] 

endless-screw,  s.  A  screw  whose  action  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  engaging  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  which  is  re¬ 
volved  thereby.  It  is  used  in  graduating  machines, 
registers,  odometers,  and  in  many  other  places 
where  a  means  of  slow  and  positive  rotation  to  a 
wheel  is  required.  A  worm-wheel.  There  is  a 
necessary  relation  between  the  pitch  of  the  worms 
on  the  shaft  and  of  the  teeth  on  the  wheel,  and  a 
revolution  of  the  shaft  moves  the  wheel  a  distance 
ot  one  tooth.  By  an  index  arrangement  on  the 
shaft  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  a  certain  portion  of 
a  revolution,  say  through  6°,  and  having,  say,  sixty 
teeth  in  the  wheel,  the  latter  may  be  turned  jAu  of 
a  revolution  at  a  time,  a  distance  inappreciable  to 
the  eye.  This  is  the  micrometer-screw.  (Knight.) 
[Micrometer.] 

end'-less-ljf,  adv.  [A.  S.  endedslice.] 

1.  Without  end,  termination,  or  cessation. 

“  Shut  up  in  darkness  endlessly  to  dwell.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Pierce  Oaveston. 

2.  Incessantly,  perpetually,  continually,  con¬ 
stantly. 

“Though  God's  promise  has  made  a  sure  entail  of  grace 
to  all  those  who  humbly  seek,  yet  it  nowhere  engages  that 
it  shall  importunately  and  endlessly  renew  its  assaults  on 
those  who  have  often  repulsed  it.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

f3.  Without  purpose,  object,  or  end;  aimlessly, 
uselessly 
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end-less-ness,  s.  [A.  S.  endeledsnys. ] 

1.  Extension  without  end,  bound,  or  limit;  infin¬ 
ity. 

2.  Perpetuity,  endless  duration. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  forming  a  line  without 
end ;  as  a  circle. 

“  The  tropic  circles  have, 

Yea,  and  those  small  ones  which  the  poles  engrave, 

All  the  same  roundness,  evenness,  and  all 

The  endlessness  of  the  Equinoctial.”  Donne . 

end  -long,  *end-lang,  v.  t.  [Endlong,  adv.'] 
To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a  field  from  end  to  end,  as 
opposed  to  thwartering. 

end  -long,  *end-lang,  *ende-longe,  *end- 
longe,  adv.  &  prep.  [A.  S.  andlang ,  andlong.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line ;  directly  forward. 

“  They  moten  holde 

Her  cours  endlonge.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  In  continuation,  without  breaking  off. 

“  I  have  heard  that  he  never  could  preach  five  words  of 
a  sermon  endlong ,  for  as  long  as  he  has  been  licensed.” — 
Scott:  Guy  Manneringf  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  prep.:  Directly  along. 

“  Endelonge  the  borde  as  thei  ben  set.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*end-mete,  *ende-mete,  *ed-mette,  *en~motte, 

s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ende;  A.  S.  ened=a  duck,  and  A.  S. 
mete,  mette—me&t,  food.] 

Bot. :  Lenticula.  ( Prompt .  Parv.)  Probably  the 
Lesser  Duckweed  (Lemna  minor.)  ( Britten  db  Hol¬ 
land.) 

end  -most,  a.  [A.  S.  endemaept.]  The  nearest 
to  the  end  or  farthest  extremity ;  at  the  farthest 
end ;  remotest,  last. 

en-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  endon=within.]  A  prefix  em¬ 
ployed  to  signify  within. 

en-dd-ar-ter-i  -tls ,  s.  [Gr.  endon= within,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  arteritis  (q.  v.).] 

Med. :  A  chronic  affection,  commencing  with 
relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  an  artery. 
[Arteritis.] 

en-do-car-dl-ac,  a.  [Gr.  ewdon=within,  and 
kardiakos— belonging  to  the  heart.] 

Anat.  <&  Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
endocardium  (q.  v.). 

en-dd-car-di-tls,  s.  [Gr.  endow— within,  and 
Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  carditis  (q.  v.).] 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  internal  serous  mem¬ 
brane,  extending  over  the  valves  and  cavities  of  the 
heart,  usually  caused  by  rheumatism  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  various  well-marked  valvular  murmurs. 
Bright’s  disease,  with  albuminuria,  especially  after 
scarlet  fever,  is  also  a  frequent  cause. 

en-do-car'-dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  ewdow=within,  and 
kardia= the  heart.] 

Anat.:  An  internal  lining  of  the  human  heart.  It 
consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  close  network 
of  elastic  fibers  often  passing  into  fenestrated  mem¬ 
brane,  with  muscular  fibers  in  parts.  ( Quain .) 

en  -do-carp,  s.  [Gr.  endon = within,  and  karpos 
=fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit.  In  drupes 
like  the  cherry  it  is  the  “stone.”  It  is  called  by 
Gartner  the  Putamen  (q.  v.). 
en-do-car -pe-I,  s.pl.  [Endocarp.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  order  of  lichens  having  the  fruit, 
which  resembles  a  capsule,  immersed  in  the  folia- 
ceous  or  crust-like  frond.  (Berkeley .) 

en-dd-car  -pi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  endocarp- 
( on ),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  lichens,  type  Endocarpon 
(q.  v.). 

en-do-car -pon,  s.  [Named  from  the  character 
that  the  receptacles  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
frond.]  [Endocarp.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  lichens,  order  Parmeliace®,  or 
order  Lichenace®,  tribe  Gasterothalame®,  family 
Endocarpid®.  They  are  green  and  grayish,  and  are 
most  plentiful  in  summer  on  rocks. 

en-do-chor-I-on,  s.  [Gr.  endon = within,  and 
chorion.] 

Anat. :  The  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois, 
en-do-chro  -a,  s.  [Greek  endon— within,  and 
chroa,  c7irota=skin.] 

Bot. :  A  supposed  interior  layer  of  the  cuticle, 
en-do-chrome,  s.  [Fr.  endochrome,  from  Gr. 
endow=within,  and  chroma= a  color.] 

Bot. :  A  coloring  matter  found  in  leaves.  Griffith 
and  Henfrey  consider  the  term  vague  and  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  prefer  using  the  expression  Cell-contents 
(q.  v.). 

*en-doc '-trln-ate ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Lat.  doc- 
trinatus,  pa.  par.  of  doctrino— to  teach.]  To  teach, 
to  indoctrinate. 

“They  were  thoroughly  endoctrinated  in  that  way.” — 
Hammond  ■  Works,  ii.  638. 


endogenous 

*en-doc -trine,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  doctrin 
(q.v.).]  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  indoctrinate. 

“Ptolomeus  Philadelphus  was  endoctrined  in  the 
science  of  good  letters,  by  Strabo.” — Donne:  Hist,  of  the 
Sept.  (1633),  p.  2. 

en’-do-gyst,  s.  [Gr.  endon— within,  and  ky$tis= 
a  bladder.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
inner  membrane  or  integumentary  layer  of  a  poly- 
zoOn. 

en -do-derm,  s.  [Gr.  endon— within,  and  derma 
=skin.] 

1.  Anat.  &  Physiol. :  A  layer  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
or  ovum,  which  develops  into  the  true  dermis  or 
skin  It  is  called  also  hypoblast.  (Quain.) 

2.  Zotil. :  The  layer  or  membrane  lining  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  the 
tubular  tentacles  in  the  Coelenterata. 

en-do-der’-mic,  a.  [Eng.  endoderm;  -ic.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 
en-dog  -a-mous,  a.  _  [Eng.  endogam(y) ;  -<nis.] 
Necessarily  marrying  within  the  tribe. 

“The  Kalangs  of  Java  are  also  eLdopamous,  and  when 
a  man.  asks  a  girl  in  marriage  he  must  prove  his  descent 
from  their  peculiar  stock.” — Raffles:  History  of  Java,  i.  328. 

en-dog  -9-my,  s.  [Gr.  endon— within,  and gamos 
=marriage.] 

Ethnol. :  The  custom  prevailing  among  uncivil¬ 
ized  peoples,  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to  take  a 
wife  of  his  own  tribe.  [Marriage.] 

“  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  endogamy  is  much  less 
prevalent  than  exogamy,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 
from  a  feeling  of  race-pride,  as  for  instance  in  Peru,  and 
a  disdain  of  surrounding  tribes  which  were  either  really 
or  hypothetically  in  a  lower  condition.” — Lubbock:  Origin 
of  Civilization,  ch.  iii. 

en  -do-gen,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and  gennad= 
to  engender,  to  produce.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  plant,  the  new  woody  matter  in  the 
stem  of  which  is  developed  in  the  first  instance 
toward  its  interior  parts,  curving  outward  only  as 
it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  proceeded  in  its  down¬ 
ward  course.  This  peculiarity  is  almost  uniformly 
associated  with  others  in  the  seed,  leaves,  &c.  The 
embryo  has  but  a  single  cotyledon  [Cotyledon], 
whence  the  plants  themselves  are  called  Monoco¬ 
tyledons  (q.  v.).  The  leaves,  in  most  cases,  have 
straight  veins  running  longitudinally ;  the  number 
three  or  its  multiples,  and  of  the  latter  especially 
3  X  2=6,  run  through  the  several  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  germination  is  endorhizal,  i.  e.,  the  original 
radicle  forms  a  sheath  round  the  first  root  which 
comes  from  within  the  former  one.  Palm  trees, 
bananas,  lilies,  grasses,  and  sedges  belong  to  this 
great  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(2)  PI. :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants  present¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  enumerated  under  No.  1. 
Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class,  and  divides  it  into 
eleven  alliances,  viz. : 

(1)  Glumales,  (2)  Arales,  (3)  Palmales,  (4)  Hydrales, 
(5)  Narcissales,  (6)  Amomales,  (7)  Orchidales,  (8)  Xyri- 
dales,  (9)  Juncales,  (10)  Liliales,  and  (11)  Alismales. 

2.  Palceobot. :  According  to  Schimper,  the  Endo- 
gens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by  76  genera 
and  118  species,  but  future  discovery  will  doubtless 
greatly  alter  these  numbers.  Palms  are  believed  to 
exist  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  Liliaceous  plants 
in  the  trias,  Narcissace®  in  the  Chalk ;  Scitamine®, 
Cyperace®,  Palmace®,  and  other  orders  in  the 
Tertiary.  The  identification  of  fossil  plants  by 
fragments  of  leaves,  by  roots,  &c.,  is  so  liable  to 
error  that  the  foregoing  statements  must  be  looked 
upon  as  partly  hypothetical  rather  than  as  thor¬ 
oughly-ascertained  truth. 

en-dog'-en-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Endogen.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  and  others 
to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants,  called  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Endogens  (q.  v.). 

en-dog-en-I’-te§,  s.  [Gr.  endogenes=  born  in  the 
house,  but  used  for,  produced  internally,  and  Lat. 
suif.  -ites;  Gr.  ites  (Palceont.) .] 

Palceont.:  The  name  given  by  Mantell  to  certain 
fossil  stems.  Endogenites  erosa  is  from  the  Tilgate 
(England)  beds,  which  are  of  Wealden  age. 

en-dog  -en-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  endogen  (q.  v.) ; 
-ows.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Springing  or  originating  from 
within ;  internal. 

“It  gives  but  little  chance  for  endogenous  growth.” — 

T.  M.  Anderson  ( Ogilvie ). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  woody  matter) :  Developed  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  fresh  additions  are  made  to  it,  these  are 
deposited,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  inside  their 
predecessors. 

(2)  (Of  botanical  classification):  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  Endogens, 

2.  Anat.:  A  term  used  of  cells  inclosed  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cavity  of  a  cartilaginous  matrix.  (Quain.) 


bdll,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dpi. 
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endogenously 

en-dog  -en-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  endogenous ;  - ly .] 
In  an  endogenous  manner ;  within,  internally. 

en-do-go  -nl-um,  s.  [Greek  endon=within,  and 
gonia—an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  contents  of  the  nucule  of  a  chara. 
en  -do-lymph,  s.  [Gr.  endon—  within,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  lymph,.] 

Anat. :  The  limpid  fluid  of  the  membranous  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  ear;  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  ear, 
first  described  by  Antonio  Scarpa,  hence  called 
Liquor  Scarp®,  and  containing  two  small  calca¬ 
reous  substances  called  Otoconites  (q.  v.). 

en-do-ljfm-phan  -gl-al,  a.  [Eng.  endolymph 
(q.  v.),  and  Gr.  anggeion=a  vessel,  a  receptacle.] 
Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels, 
endolymphangial-nodules,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Klein  to  certain  nod¬ 
ules  developed  inside  the  lymphatics.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from  Perilymphangial  nodules  (q.  v.). 

en’-do-morpli,  s.  [Gr.  encZo)i=within,  and  mor- 
pke^form.] 

'din.  <&  Crystall. :  A  mineral  inclosed  in  a  crystal 
of  some  other  mineral.  Thus,  crystals  of  quartz 
have  been  found  to  inclose  endomorphs  of  pearl, 
spar,  titanite,  oxide  of  iron,  epidote,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  &c. 

en-dd-my'-chl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  endomy- 
chus,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suit,  -idoe.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  of  La- 
treille’s  tribe  Trimera. 

en-do-my  -chits,  s.  [Gr.  endon  =  within,  and 
mychos— the  innermost  place  or  part.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Endomycliid®  (q.  v.). 

en-do-neu -rl-um,  s.  [Gr.  endon=  within,  and 
neuron= a  nerve.]  Anat.:  The  delicate  connective 
tissue  which  supports  and  separates  the  fibrils  of  a 
bundle  of  nerves- 

en-do-par'-a-slte,  s.  [Gr.  endow. =within,  and 
Eng.  parasite  (q.  v.).j 

Biol. :  An  internal  parasite,  as  distinguished  from 
an  external  or  ectoparasite  (q.  v.). 

en-do-per-i-car-di-tis,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within ; 
pericardios=  about  or  near  the  heart;  and  suff'.  Gr. 
itis  ( Med .)  (q.  v.).] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  internal  lining  and 
pericardiunij  the  external  lining  of  the  heart,  more 
grave  than  either  affection  existing  alone.  [Cardi¬ 
tis.] 

en-doph -ft-gous,  a.  [Eng.  endophag(y) ;  -ous.] 
Practicing  endophagy  (q.  v.). 

en-doph-a-gy,  s.  [Greek  endon= within,  and 
phagein=to  eat.]  That  kind  of  cannibalism  in 
which  only  persons  belonging  to  the  tribe  are  eaten. 

en-doph-le  -um,  en-doph-lse -um,  s.  [Greek' 
endow = within  ;  phloios= the  rind,  peel,  or  bark  of 
trees,  from  phleo= to  gush,  to  overflow.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  liber  in  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

en-do-phyl-lous,  a.  [Greek  endon  —  within ; 
phyllon—a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ons.] 

Bot . :  Tlie  name  given  by  Dumortier  to  endogenous 
leaves,  because  they  are  evolved  from  a  sheath. 

en-do-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  ewdow=within,  and  phyton 
=  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  living  inside  another  one.  It  is 
used  chiefly  of  parasitic  fungi. 

en-d6-pla§m,  s.  [Gr.  ewdo?i=within,  and  plasma 
—  anything  formed  or  molded;  plasso— to  mold,  to 
shape.] 

Zool. :  A  diffluent  sarcode,  constituting  the  central 
mass  in  the  body  of  an  Infusorian.  It  is  called  also 
Chyme-mass. 

en'-do-plast,  s.  [Gr.  ewdow=within,  andplasfos 
=  formed,  molded.]  [Endoplasm.] 

Zodl. :  A  rounded  or  oval  body  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  endoplastica  (q.  v.).  It  resembles  the  nucleus 
of  a  histological  cell,  but  can  be  distinguished  from 
it  chemically. 

en-do-plas-tlc-a,  s.pl.  [Endoplast.] 

ZoOl. :  A  class  of  animals,  the  higher  of  two  ranked 
Under  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  It  consists  of  the 
animals  having  in  their  protoplasm  an  Endoplast 
(q.  v.).  Professor  Huxley  divides  them  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sub-classes  or  orders:  (1)  Radiolaria,  (2) 
Protoplasta,  or  Amceb®,  (3)  Gregarinida,  (4)  Cat- 
allacta  (?)  the  last  assemblage,  founded  by  Haeckel, 
being  possibly  referable  to  the  Infusoria. 

en-do  pleiir-a,  s.  [Gr.  endon  =  within,  and 
pleura=a  rib,  the  side.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  integument  of  a  seed. 

en-dop-o-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  e?wfow=within,  and  pous 
(genit.  podos)=foot.l 

ZoOl. :  The  internal  distal  segment  of  the  typical 
limb  of  Crustacea.  {Huxley.)  The  inner  of  the 
two  secondary  joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of 
a  Crustacean  is  divided.  ( Nicholson .) 
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en-dop'-tlle,  a,  [Gr.  endon= within,  and  ptilon 
=  a  feather.] 

Bot. :  Having  an  embryo  with  the  plumate  rolled 
up  in  the  cotyledons.  Example  given :  Endogenous 
plants. 

*en  -dore,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  endorer;  Lat.  indeauro.] 
To  gild,  to  make  of  a  yellow  color. 

“Enclore  hem  with  yolkes  of  egges.” — Liber  Cure 
Cocorum ,  p.  37. 

en  -d5-rhlz',  en-do-rhiz'-a,  s.  [Greek  endon= 
within,  andrMsa^a  root.] 

Bot. :  The  radicle  of  the  embryo  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  each  rootlet  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
sheath  called  Coleorhiza.  [Endorhize^;.] 
en-d5-rhlz-al,  en-d5-rhlz -ous,  a.  [Gr.  endow 
=within;  rhiza—a  root;  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al, 
-ows.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  Endorhizeee  (q.  v.) ; 
monocotyledonous. 

en-do-rhiz-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ewdo?t=within ;  rhiza 
=a  root,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.l 
Bot. :  The  name  given  in  A.  D.  1808  by  Kichard  to 
the  great  sub-kingdom  of  plants  termed  by  De  Can¬ 
dolle,  in  A.  D.  1813,  Monocotyledon®  or  Endogen®. 
en-do-rhlz-oiis,  a.  [Endorhizal.] 
en-d6rm',  v.t.  [Fr.  endormir=to  put  to  sleep.] 
To  produce  hypnosis  by  means  of  mesmerism  or 
animal  magnetism ;  to  cause  magnetic  sleep. 

en-dors-a-hle,  a.  [Eng.  endors(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  endorsed. 

en-dor  se,  *en-dosse,  in-dorse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

endosser ;  from  ew=in, on,  and  dos=the  back;  Lat. 
dorsum.]  [Indorse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1 )  To  place  or  put  on  the  back  of;  to  load,  to* 
burden. 

“  Chariots  or  elephants  endorst  with  towers 
Of  archers.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  329. 

(2)  To  furnish  with  a  back. 

“He  is  at  this  time  endorsing  a  set  of  seven  volumes  in 
puce.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  99. 

*(3)  To  put  on,  to  invest  with. 

“  They  endorsed  their  armors.” 

Knight  of  the  Sea,  in  Todd’s  Spenser,  vi.  294. 

(41  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(5)  To  write  on  the  buck  of  a  document,  as  a  note 
of  the  contents,  &c. 

“What  he  has  endorsed  on  the  bonds.” — Burke:  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Affairs  of  India. 

*(6)  To  write,  inscribe,  cut,  or  engrave. 

“Her  name  on  every  tree  I  will  endorse." 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout,  632. 

2.  Fig.:  To  acknowledge,  to  approve,  to  sanction, 
to  ratify ;  as,  to  endorse  a  statement. 

II.  Commerce  and  Banking : 

1.  To  write  one’s  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  check, 
note,  or  other  document. 

2.  To  transfer  or  assign  by  endorsement. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  write  an  endorsement  on  a  doc¬ 
ument. 

“By  endorsing  on  the  letter  when  you  receive  it.” — 
Boyle:  Works ,  vi.  70. 

en-dor  se,  in-dorse,  s.  [Endorse,!).] 

Her. :  An  ordinary,  containing  in  breadth  one- 
fourth,  or  according  to  some,  one-eighth  of  the  pale. 
It  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  that  ordi¬ 
nary  as  the  cottise  does  to  the  bend. 
en-dor-see1,  in-dor-see,  s.  [Eng.  endors(e) ;  - ee .] 
Comm. :  The  party  who  acquires  the  right  con¬ 
veyed  by  any  negotiable  instrument  in  consequence 
of  its  being  made  over  to  him  by  endorsement. 
Where  several  endorsers  appear  on  the  back  of  a 
bill,  the  last  is  the  one  entitled  to  receive  the  money 
or  right  conveyed.  ( Bithell .) 

en-dorse  -ment,  in-dorse-ment,  s.  [Eng.  en¬ 
dorse ;  -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  endorsing  or  writing  on  the  back  of 
a  document. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 

(3)  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the  back 
of  a  document ;  a  superscription. 

“It  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
endorsement — Boyle:  Works ,  vi.  70. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  ratification,  sanction,  approval,  or 
acknowledgment. 

“  The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight, 

Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood.” 

Herbert :  Sunday. 

II.  Commerce  and  Banking : 

1.  The  act  of  endorsing  a  bill,  check,  note,  or  other 
document. 


endosmotic-equivalent 

2.  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the  back 
of  a  bill,  check,  or  other  document.  Endorsements 
are  of  two  kinds — Special  and  General.  An  endorse- 
ment  is  called  special  when  the  bill  or  check  is  en¬ 
dorsed  payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  transferred.  A  general  endorsement  is  when 
the  holder  who  wishes  to  transfer  the  document 
simply  writes  his  name  or  that  of  his  firm.  When 
thus  endorsed,  a  bill  or  check  may  be  transferred 
from  hand  to  hand  without  further  endorsement, 
and  is  freely  negotiable.  Although  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  endorsement  is  writing  on  the 
back,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  writing  should  be 
on  the  back.  By  the  endorsement  of  a  bill,  the 
endorser  incurs  the  responsibility  of  a  new  drawer, 
and  hence  if  the  drawer  does  not  pay  the  bill  when 
it  matures,  the  endorser,  on  receiving  notice  of  dis¬ 
honor,  must  pay  the  sum  due  to  the  holder,  together 
with  the  notarial  charges  incurred. 

en-dor  -ser,  in  dor-ser,  s.  [Eng.  endors(e) ; -er.] 

1.  One  who  endorses  a  document. 

2.  One  who  sanctions,  ratifies,  or  approves. 

en-do-sarc,  s.  [Gr.  endon— within,  and  sarx 

(genit.  sarkos)  =flesh.  ] 

ZoOl.:  The  inner  molecular  layer  of  sarcode  m  the 
Amoeb®  and  other  allied  Rhizopods.  ( Nicholson .) 

en -do-scope,  s.  [Gr.  endon— within,  and  skoped 
=to  view.  ]  An  instrument  for  making  examinations 
in  the  bladder,  rectum,  urethra. 

en-dos'-co-py,  s.  Examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  rectum  or  urethra  by  means  of  the 
endoscope. 

en-do-skel  -e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and 
Eng.  skeleton  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  The  internal  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  called 
simply  the  skeleton,  but  the  prefix  endo-  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  exoskeleton,  found  in  insects, 
Crustacea,  and  other  animals. 

en-do§  -mIc,  a.  [Gr.  ewdon=within ;  dsmos=  a 
thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as 
Endosmotic  (q.  v.). 

en-d6§-mom’-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within ;  os- 
mos— a  thrusting;  otheo  —  to  thrust;  and  metron= 
a  measure.] 

Mech. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Dutrochet 
to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  a  less 
dense  fluid  through  a  membrane  which  separates  it 
from  a  denser  fluid.  A  simple  form  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  trumpet-shaped  tube  with  a  membrane 
covering  its  bell  mouth.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  a  given  density  and  plunged  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  lesser  or  greater  density  to  ascertain  by  suc¬ 
cessive  trials  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  endosmotic 
or  exosmotic  actions,  or  the  action  of  different 
fluids. 

en-do§-mo-met'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  endosmometer{y) ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  endosmotic  action. 

en-do§-mom  -e-try,  s.  [Eng.  endosmometer ;  -y.] 
The  measurement  of  endosmotic  action. 

en  -do§-mose,  en-do§-mo -sis,s.  [Gr.  endon  = 
within,  and  osis=  a  thrusting ;  othed= to  thrust.  J 

1.  Hydraul.  <&  Pneum. :  The  name  given  by  Du¬ 
trochet,  and  since  universally  adopted,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  which  passes  from  outside  inward  when  two 
liquids  or  two  gases  are  separated  by  a  porous 
diaphragm.  When  such  a  separation  is  made,  it  is 
found  that  liquid  or  gas  will  penetrate  through  its 
pores  from  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  till 
the  same  mixed  liquid  or  the  same  mixed  gas  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  partition.  The  endosmose  or  in¬ 
ward  current  is  one  of  these,  the  exosmoso  or  out¬ 
ward  one  is  the  other. 

2.  Physiology : 

(1)  Animal:  The  transudation  of  substances  in  a 
state  of  perfect  solution  from  the  stomach  to  the 
blood-vessels  by  capillary  attraction.  When  two 
fluids  differ  in  density,  the  more  dense  transudes 
more  slowly  than  the  less  ;  when  one  of  these  fluids 
is  in  a  cavity  or  sac,  the  flow  of  the  other  to  it  is 
endosmose,  or  inward  flow,  while  that  outward  is 
exosmose. 

(2)  Vegetable :  The  same  process  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  contiguous  vessels  in  the  case  of  the  sap  cir¬ 
culating  in  plants. 

en-do§-mos  -mic,  a.  [Gr.  eiidon=within ;  osmos 
=  a  thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as 
Endosmotic  (q.  v.). 

en-do§-mot'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  endon  =  within  ;  osmos 
=a  thrusting  ;  t  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  endosmose. 

endosmotic-equivalent,  s. 

Of  a  substance:  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to 
the  number  which  expresses  how  many  parts  by 
weightof  water  pass  through  a  bladder  in  exchange 
for  the  part  by  weight  of  the  substance.  ( Ganot .) 
[Endosmose.] 
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endosperm 

en-d&-sperm,  en-do-sper  -mi-um,  s.  [Greek 
endoti.=within,  and  sperma=seed.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  albumen 
of  a  seed.  It  may  be  farinaceous — i.  e.,  mealy — 
oily,  fleshy,  or  corneous— i.  e.,  horny — or  finally  it 
may  be  mucilaginous. 

en-dd-sper  -uric,  a.  [Eng  .endosperm;  -ic.} 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  seeds  containing  endo¬ 
sperm,  as  in  the  Gramme®,  TJmbelliferee,  &c. ;  relat¬ 
ing  to  or  accompanied  by  the  endosperm,  as  an 
endospermic  embryo. 

en  -do-spore,  s.  [Gr.  e?idon=within,  and  sporos 
=  a  seed.]  [Spore.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  of  a  spore.  ( Griffith  &  Hen - 
frey.)  A  spore  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  theca.  It 
is  called  also  ascospore  and  athecaspore.  ( Thomi .) 

Bacteriology :  A  spore  produced  by  free-cell  form¬ 
ation,  as  distinguished  from  arthrospore. 

en-dos -po-roiis,  a.  [Eng.  en dospor(e):  -ovs.] 
Forming  spores  endogenously;  as,  endosporous  bac¬ 
teria. 

*en-doss',  *enn-dosse,  v.  t.  [Endorse,  v.] 
en-dos-te-um,  s.  [Gr.  endon= within,  and  osteon 
=bone.] 

Anat.:  The  medullary  membrane  or  internal 
periosteum  (q.  v.). 

en  -do-stome,  s.  [Gr.  endo)t=within,  and  stoma 
=the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the  aperture 
in  the  inner  integument  of  an  ovule. 

en  -do-style,  s.  [Gr.  e?idon=within,  and  stylos 
=  a  pillar.] 

Zodl. :  A  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  in  Ascidoida.  {Huxley.) 

*en-dd  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en;  Lat.  doto= to  endow.] 
To  endow. 

“  Their  own  heirs  do  men  disherit  to  endote  them.” — 
Tyndale.  Works,  i.  249. 

en-do-the  -51-um,  s.  [Gr.  endon=within,  and 
theke=&  box.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Purkinje  in  1830  to  the 
inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther. 

ten-do-thel’-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  endon^within,  and 
thele= a  nipple.] 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  some  German  anato¬ 
mists  to  what  Quain  believes  is  better  called,  as  it 
heretofore  has  been,  the  Epithelium  (q.  v.). 

*en-doubt’  (b  silent),  *en-doute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  doubt  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  put  in  fear. 

“  If  I  ne  had  endouted  me.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,664. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid ;  to  be  in  fear  or 
doubt. 

en-dow  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  en=in,  and  douer=  to  endow; 
Lat.  doto,  from  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry,  a  gift,  a 
share ;  do=to  give.]  [Dower,  Dowry,  Endue.] 

1.  To  invest  or  enrich  with  a  dower  or  portion  of 
goods  or  estate  ;  to  dower ;  to  settle  a  dower  on. 

2.  To  settle  property  or  money  upon  for  perma¬ 
nent  provision  and  support. 

“ Endowing  hospitals  and  almshouses  for  the  impotent.” 
— Stillingfleet :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

3.  To  enrich,  furnish,  or  endue  with  any  gift, 
quality,  or  excellence. 

“Endowed  with  many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  To  be  the  fortune  or  lot  of ;  to  fall  to  the  lot  of. 

“  I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuif  within 
Endows  a  man  but  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  endow  and  to  in¬ 
vest,  see  Invest. 

en-dow  -er,  s.  [English  endow ;  -er.}  One  who 
endows. 

*en-dow  -er,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  endoer;  Fr.  endouer .] 
To  dower,  to  furnish  with  a  dower ;  to  endow. 

“This  once  renowned  church  was  gloriously  decked  with 
the  jewels  of  her  espousals,  richly  clad  in  the  tissues  of 
learning,  and  frankly  endowered." — Waterhouse:  Apology 
for  Learning  (1653),  p.  142. 

en-dow -ment,  s  [Eng.  endow ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endowing  or  settling  a  dower  or  por¬ 
tion  upon  a  woman  ;  the  settling,  appropriating,  or 
setting  aside  a  fund  or  property  or  permanent  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  support,  maintenance  or  encourage¬ 
ment  of  any  person  or  object. 

“Neither  in  those  days  of  feudal  rigor  was  the  husband 
allowed  to  endow  her  ad  ostium  ecclesice  with  more  than 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  whereof  he  then  was  seized, 
though  he  might  endow  her  with  less:  lest  by  such  liberal 
endowments  the  lord  should  be  defrauded.” — Blackstone: 


1651 

3.  (PI.) :  Natural  gifts,  qualities,  or  capacity. 

“  The  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by 
his  side.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

For  the  difference  between  endowment  and  gift 
see  Gift. 

*en-drie,  *en-dry,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dree 
(q.  v.).]  To  suffer. 

*en-drud  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  drudge 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of. 

en-due,  *en-dew,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  eAdoer;  Fr.  en¬ 
douer:  en— in,  and  douer—  to  endow;  Lat.  dolo.] 
[Endow.] 

*1.  To  endow,  to  dower,  to  portion. 

“  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.” — Oenesis 
xxx.  20. 

2.  To  endow  morally  or  mentally ;  to  invest  with 
any  gift  or  quality. 

“And,  save  the  future  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 

But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued ) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xvii. 

*en-du  e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endue;  -ment.}  The 
same  as  Endowment  (q.  v.). 

*en-dun’-geon,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dungeon 
(q.  v.).]  To  imprison,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 

en-diir -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  endur(e) ;  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  endured,  borne,  or  suffered. 

“  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 

’Twill  make  a  thing  endurable.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

en-diir  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  endurable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  endurable. 

en-diir  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  endurable) ;  -ly.}  In 
an  endurable  or  enduring  manner. 

en-diir  -ange,  s.  [Fr.  endurant,  pr.  par.  of 
endurer=to  endure.] 

1.  Continuance,  lastingness,  duration. 

“Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity  and  con¬ 
tinuance,  others  more  late  and  of  leas  endurance." — 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  suffering;  a 
bearing  or  suffering. 

“It  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  be¬ 
fore  a  greater.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

3.  The  power  or  capacity  of  bearing  or  enduring 
without  yielding  or  giving  way. 

en-dii  re,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  endurer,  from  e?i=in, 
and  durer=to  last;  Lat.  duro= to  harden,  to  last; 
durus=hnvd ;  Sp.  &  Port,  endurar.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  last. 

“  Youth  ’  s  a  stuff  will  not  endure .” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  continue,  to  remain,  or  abide  in  the  same 
state. 

“The  vows  we  have  made  to  endure  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

3.  To  bear,  to  suffer ;  to  brook  with  patience. 

*(1)  Absolutely: 

“Have  patience  and  endure.” 

Shakesp . :  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause: 

“For  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  come 
unto  my  people.” — Esther  viii.  6. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  hard  or  hardy ;  to  harden,  to  inure. 
“  Manly  limbs  endured  with  little  care 
Against  all  hard  mishaps  and  fortunelesse  misfare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  27. 

*2.  To  continue  in. 

“The  deer  endureth  the  womb  but  eight  months.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  To  bear,  to  sustain ;  to  support  without  giving 
way  or  breaking. 

“  Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 

As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure  ” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  175,  176. 

4.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer. 

“O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 

5.  To  suffer,  to  put  up  with,  to  tolerate,  to  abide. 
“I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard.” — 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  undergo,  to  experience,  to  meet 
with. 

“The  gout  haunts  usually  the  easy  and  the  rich,  the 
nice  and  the  lazy,  who  grow  to  endure  much,  because  they 
can  endure  little.”—  Temple. 

♦en-diir e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endure;  -ment.}  En¬ 
durance. 


en-diir  -er,  s.  [Eng.  endur(e) ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  can  bear,  suffer,  or  endure  ;  a  sufferer, 
a  sustainer. 

“They  are  very  valiant  and  hardy;  for  the  most  part 
great  endurers  of  cold,  labor,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness.’ 
— Spenser:  Present  State,  of  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  lasts  or  endures  long; 
one  who  continues  without  change  for  a  long  time. 

en-diir -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Endure.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bearing,  suffering. 

2.  Lasting,  continuing,  durable,  permanent. 

“Never  mortal  builder’s  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  planned.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  16. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing,  sustaining,  or  suf¬ 
fering  ;  endurance,  patience. 

“His  faith,  his  courage,  his  enduring,  and  his  sincerity 
under  all,  have  made  his  name  famous.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Lastingness,  durability,  permanence,  continu¬ 
ance. 

“  In  conseruacion  of  her  being  and  enduring." — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  iii. 

en-diir  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enduring;  -ly.}  In 
an  enduring  manner  ;  lastingly,  permanently. 

“Whose  names  are  enduringly  associated  with  the 
events.” — Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome. 

en-diir -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enduring ;  -ness.}  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  enduring;  lastingness, 
urability,  permanence. 

end  -way§,  adv.  [Endwise.] 
end  -wl§e,  adv.  [Eng  .end;  -wise.} 

1.  On  end  ;  in  an  upright  or  erect  position. 

“A  rude  and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  sloth¬ 
ful  and  naked  Indians,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and  cabins, 
made  of  poles  set  endwise." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  With  the  end  forward. 

En-dym'-i-on,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  beautiful  youth  with  whom 
Luna  fell  in  love,  by  which,  in  Pliny’s  opinion,  is 
meant  that  he  was  the  first  to  explain  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Hemerocalli- 
dese.  Endymion  nutans  is  one  of  the  names  given 
to  the  bluebell ;  the  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus  and 
the  Agraphis  nutans  of  other  botanists.  [Agraphis, 
Bluebell,  Hyacinth.] 

-ene. 

Chem.:  A  termination  used  to  denote  that  the 
fatty  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  olefine  series, 
CnH^N.  But  this  termination  is  applied  to  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  the  aromatic  series  without  regard  to 
their  formula  ;  thus,  Naphthalene,  CiqHs,  ought  to 
be  called  N  aphthaline. 

*e'-ne-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  enecatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eneco=  to  kill :  e = ex= out ,  and  neco=  to  kill.]  To  kill, 
to  destroy,  to  cause  death. 

e-ne  -gi-g,  (or  gi  as  shl),  s.  [Gr.  ewefces=lasting, 
continuing.] 

Med.:  A  continued  fever,  including  inflamma¬ 
tory,  typhus,  and  synochal  fevers. 

E-ne-Id,s.  [^neid.] 

en-e  -mg,  s.  [Gr.=an  injection,  from  eniemi= to 
send  in,  to  inject:  en= in,  and  hiemi— to  send.] 
Med.:  A  clyster,  an  injection,  a  medicine,  liquid 
or  more  rarely  gaseous,  injected  into  the  rectum. 

enema-chair,  s.  A  chair  specially  constructed 
for  the  administration  of  clysters. 

enema- syringe,  s.  A  syringe  for  injection.  [In¬ 
jection-syringe.] 

en'-e-my,  *en-e-mi,  *en-e-mye,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 

enemi;  Fr.  ennerni,  from  Lat.  mimtcws=unfnendly, 
hostile ;  in  —  not,  and  amicus— a.  friend;  Sp.  ene- 
migo;  Port,  inimigo;  Ital.  nemico.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  very  unfriendly  or  hostile  to  an¬ 
other;  an  adversary,  an  antagonist,  an  opponent. 

“He  who  does  a  man  an  injury,  generally  becomes  the 
rancorous  enemy  of  the  injured  man,  and  even  the  friends 
of  him  whose  power  is  on  the  decline,  withdraw  from  his 
interest.” — Mickle:  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia. 

2.  A  public  foe.  [*[  1.] 

“All  these  statutes  speak  of  English  rebels  and  Irish 

enemies.” — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

3.  One  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  or  dislikes  any 
subject  or  cause. 

“  He  that  designedly  uses  ambiguities,  ought  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.” — Locke. 


Comm.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  fund  or  property  settled  on  or  appropriated 
as  permanent  provision  for  any  person  or  object. 


bdll 

-cian 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

n,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -Sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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Enfield 


enemy- like 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Military :  []f  1.1 

2.  Theology:  []f  2.] 

IT  The  enemy : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  Mil. :  Used  collectively  for  the  opposing  side 
or  force :  the  verb  may  be  either  in  the  singular  or 
plural. 

“ The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand  men 
for  the  next  summer.” — Addison:  On  the  War. 

(2)  Theol. :  The  devil. 

II.  Fig.  :  Time.  Usually  in  the  phrase,  How  goes 
the  enemy  ?  (Slang.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Inimical,  hostile,  opposed. 

“They  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God.” — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enemy,  ad¬ 
versary  ,  foe,  opponent,  and  antagonist :  “An  enemy 
is  not  so  formidable  as  a  foe;  the  former  may  be 
*  reconciled,  but  the  latter  remains  always  deadly. 
An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  action,  or  in  rela¬ 
tion  ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if  not  in  action 
likewise ;  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to  himself, 
though  not  a  foe.  Those  who  are  national  or  polit¬ 
ical  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a  foe  is 
never  anything  but  a.  foe.  A  single  act  may  create 
an  enemy,  but  continued  warfare  will  create  a  foe. 
Enemies  are  either  public  or  private,  collective  or 
personal;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is 
most  analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adver¬ 
sary,  opponent,  antagonist.  Enemies  seek  to  injure 
each  other  commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred ; 
the  heart  is  always  more  or  less  implicated :  adver¬ 
saries  setup  their  claims, andfrequently  urge  their 
pretensions  with  angry  strife,  but  interest  more 
than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action  :  opponents  set 
up  different  parties,  and  treat  each  other  some¬ 
times  with  acrimony ;  but  their  differences  do  not 
necessarily  include  any  thing  personal :  antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual  engage¬ 
ment:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the  antagonist." 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*enemy-like,  *enemie-lyke,  a.  Characteristic 
of  an  enemy ;  hostile,  opposed. 

en-ep-I-der’-mic,  a.  [Gr.  e«,=in,  and  Eng.  epi¬ 
dermic  (q.  v.).] 

Pharm.:  Placed  upon  or  applied  to  the  skin. 
Used  of  blisters  or  anything  similar. 

en-er-get'-ic,  *en-er-get'-ic-al,  *en-er-get- 
Ick,  a.  [Gr.  energetikos= active ;  energos=ht  work, 
active ;  Fr.  Snergique.]  [Energy.] 

1.  Forcible,  active,  operating  with  force,  power, 
or  effect ;  powerful,  effective,  potent. 

“These  miasma  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  energetick 
as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  instant.” 
— Harvey. 

2.  Moving,  working,  active,  operative. 

“  If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and  aa  far  as  we 
can,  adequately,  we  must  look  upon  him  not  only  as  an 
eternal  Being,  but  also  aa  a  Being  eternally  energetick.” 
—Grew:  Cosmologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or  displaying  energy. 

“  Expressive,  energetic,  and  refined, 

It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  482,  483. 

en-er-get'-Ic-gd-ly,  adv.  [English  energetical; 
- ly .]  In  an  energetic  manner;  with  energy,  force, 
or  vigor. 

“Against  and  above  which  [the  Church  of  Christ]  the 
cardinals  of  Borne  do  most  energetically  oppose  and 
advance  themselves.” — Potter:  Oh  the  Number  666  (1647), 

p.  140. 

en-er-get'-ics,  s.  [Energetic.] 

Nat.  Phil. :  That  branch  of  science  which  investi¬ 
gates  the  laws  relating  to  physical  or  mechanical 
forces,  as  opposed  to  vital.  It  thus  comprehends 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  physical 
phenomena. 

en-er'-gic,  en-er'-gic-ul,  *en-er'-gick,  a. 
[Gr.  energos=  at  work,  active :  en=in;  ergon— work, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  - ical .] 

1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  energy  or  force ;  active, 
powerful,  effective. 

“  The  most  penetrating  energic  things  known.” — Cheyne: 
On  Regimen,  Disc,  iv.,  §  33. 

2.  Energetic,  vigorous ;  exercising  great  power  or 
effect. 

3.  In  a  state  of  action ;  operative. 

en-er-gi  -co,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  With  energy,  forcibly. 

en  -er-gize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  energ(y) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  energetically  or  with  energy 
or  vigor ;  to  display  energy  in  action. 

B.  Trans.:  To  give  energy,  strength,  or  force  to; 
to  make  energetic. 

“To  energize  the  object  I  pursue.” 

Byron:  The  Waltz. 


en  -er-giz-er,  s.  [Eng.  energiz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  energy,  force,  or  vigor,  or 
acts  in  producing  an  effect. 

en-er-gu  -men,  s.  [Fr.  Gnergumbne, .  from  Gr. 
energoumenos=v>ossessed  with  an  evil  spirit ;  ener- 
geo=to  be  in  action.] 

Theol. :  One  possessed  by  a  spirit,  specially  by  an 
evil  one ;  a  demoniac. 

en  -er-gy,  *en-er-gie,  s.  [Fr.  inergie ;  from  Gr. 
energeia= action ;  energos—nt  work,  active:  en=in, 
and  ergon— work ;  Low  Lat.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  energia.j 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Power,  internal  or  inherent,  but  not  active. 

“  They  are  not  effective  of  anything,  nor  leave  no  work 
behind  them,  but  are  energies  merely;  for  their  working 
upon  mirrors,  and  places  of  echo,  doth  not  alter  any 
thing  in  those  bodies.” — Bacon. 

2.  Force,  vigor,  strength  of  action,  power. 

“  Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit  that  .  .  .  he  was 
that  day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Efficacy,  effectual  operation ;  the  power  or 
quality  of  producing  the  result  desired. 

“Beg  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an  energy  to  your  imper¬ 
fect  prayers,  by  His  most  powerful  intercession.” — Smal- 
ridge. 

4.  Operative  power ;  power  or  capability  of  action. 

“  Matter,  though  divided  into  the  subtilest  parts,  moved 

swiftly,  is  senseless  and  stupid,  and  makes  no  approach 
to  vital  energy.” — Ray. 

5.  Emphasis;  force  or  strength  of  expression; 
spirit,  life,  vigor. 

“  Who  did  ever,  in  French  authors,  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  f” 

Roscommon:  On  Poetry. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Nat.  Phil. :  A  quantity  proportional  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  mass  of  a  body  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  The  work  done  by  a  body  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  energy.  Energy  is  called  also  vis 
viva  (living  force) . 

2.  Mech.:  Capability  of  doing  or  performing 
work. 

IF  Conservation  of  energy : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  conservation  or  preservation  of 
the  exact  amount  of  energy  which  a  force  possesses, 
even  though,  losing  its  original  character,  it  appear 
in  other  forms.  Power  may  be  transformed  into 
velocity,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  the  former  is  gained 
in  the  latter,  or  vice  versd.  Or  it  may  be  trans¬ 
formed,  on  the  same  principal,  into  heat.  No  force, 
therefore,  is  destroyed,  it  is  only  transformed  into 
some  equivalent,  capable  of  doing  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  it  unchanged  could  have 
done.  Conservation  of  energy  is  sometimes  called 
also  Conservation  of  force. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  energy  .force , 
and  vigor  :  “  With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of 
activity :  with  force  that  of  capability :  with  vigor 
that  of  health.  Energy  lies  only  in  the  mind :  force 
and  vigor  are  the  property  of  either  body  or  mind. 
Knowledge  and  freedom  combine  to  produce  energy 
of  character :  force  is  a  gift  of  nature,  that  may  be 
increased  by  exercise :  vigor,  both  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal,  is  an  ordinary  accomplishment  of  youth,  but  is 
not  always  denied  to  old  age.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

e-ner-vate,  a.  [Lat.  enervatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eneruo=deprived  of  nerve,  sinews,  &c. ;  e=e:r=out, 
and  nervus,  a  nerve,  a  sinew.]  Weakened,  weak; 
wanting  in  spirit ;  effeminate. 

en'-er-vate,  e-ner'-vate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Enervate, 

a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or 
strength ;  to  weaken,  to  emasculate,  to  render 
effeminate  or  feeble. 

“  Many  years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  appear 
to  have  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Vet.  Surg. :  To  cut  the  nerves  or  sinews  of:  as, 
to  enervate  a  horse. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cause  weakness,  effeminacy,  or 
loss  of  nerve  and  strength. 

“Effeminacy,  folly,  lust, 

Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  394,  395. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  enervate  and  to 
weaken,  see  Weaken. 

en-er-va-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enervatio,  from  enerva¬ 
tus .] 

1.  The  act  of  enervating,  unnerving,  or  enfeebling ; 
emasculation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enervated,  weakened,  or 
unnerved ;  effeminacy. 

“This  colour  of  meliority  and  preheminence  is  a  signe 
of  enervation  and  weaknesse.” — Bacon:  Table  of  Colours  of 
Good,  and  Evill. 


*e-nerv'-g,-t!ve,  a.  [  Eng.  enervat(e) ;  -ive.\ 
Tending  to  enervate  or  weaken ;  weakening,  enervat¬ 
ing. 

*e-ner've,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dnerver,  from  Lat.  enervo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weaken,  to  break  the  force  of,  to 
crush. 

“  We  shall  be  able  to  solve  and  enerve  their  force.”— 

Digby:  On  Bodies. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  enervate,  to  cause  weakness, 
te-nerved  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Enerve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Having  no  ribs  or  veins. 

*e-ner'-VOus,  a.  [Lat.  enervis.)  Weakened,  weak, 

enervated ;  without  strength  or  force, 
e-neugh,  adv.  [Enough.]  Enough.  (Scotch.) 
*en-fa'me,  s.  [Infamy.]  Disgrace,  slander. 

en  famille  (an  fa-mel'),  phr.  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
or  private  manner ;  domestically :  as,  to  dine  en 
famille. 

*en-fam'-ine,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  famine 
(q.  v.) .]  To  famish,  to  starve. 

en-fam'-ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  famish 
(q.  v.) .]  To  starve,  to  kill  with  hunger,  to  famish. 

*en-fa-mous,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en:  and  Eng.  famous 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  famous,  celebrated,  or  noted. 

*en-far  ce,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  farce  (q.  v.).] 
To  stuff. 

*en-faunce,  s.  [Fr.  enfance.]  Infancy. 

*en-fav'-or,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng  .favor  (q.  v.).] 
To  favor. 

*en-fear',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fear  (q.  v.).] 
To  frighten. 

*en-fect ,  *en-fecte,  v.  t.  [Infect.]  To  infect. 
*en-fec  te,  a.  [Infect.]  Infected. 

en-fee  -ble,  *en-fea-ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  feeble  (q.  v.).]  To  make  feeble  or  weak;  to 
deprive  of  strength ;  to  debilitate,  to  enervate. 

“  For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought.  ’ 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  enfeeble  and  to 
weaken,  see  Weaken. 

en-fee  -ble-ment,  s.  [English  enfeeble;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enfeebling  or  weakening ;  enervation ; 
deprivation  or  loss  of  strength. 

en-fee  -d)ler,  s.  [Eng. 'enfeebl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  enfeebles,  weakens,  or  enervates. 

“  Bane  of  every  manly  art, 

Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart!” 

Philips:  Ode  to  Signora  Cuzeino. 

♦en-fel'-oned,  a.  [O.  Fr.  enfelouni  —  “become 
fierce,  waxt  curst,  grown  cruel.”  (Cotgrave.)] 
Rendered  fierce,  cruel,  or  furious. 

en-feoff ,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  infeofo.]  [Fief.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  If  the  eldest  son  enfeoff  the  second,  reserving  homage, 
and  that  homage  paid,  and  then  the  second  son  dies  with¬ 
out  issue,  it  will  descend  to  the  eldest  as  heir,  and  the 
seignory  is  extinct.” — Hale. 

*2.  To  give  up,  to  surrender. 

“  Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  transfer. 

“  It  is  that  which  enfeoffes  our  sinnes  upon  Christ.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Old  Religion,  §  2. 

II.  Laic:  To  invest  with  a  feud,  fief,  or  fee;  to 
bestow  or  convey  any  estate  in  fee-simple  or  fee 
tail  by  livery  of  seizin. 

en-feoff -ment,  s.  [Eng.  enfeoff;  -ment.] 

Law: 

1.  That  act  of  bestowing  or  conveying  the  fee- 
simple  of  any  estate. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  the  fee-simple 
of  an  estate  is  conveyed. 

*en-f  er'-tile,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(q.  v.).J  To  fertilize. 

en-fes'-ter,  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  fester 
(q.  v.).]  To  fester. 

en-fet'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  fetter 
(q.  v.).]  To  fetter,  to  bind  in  fetters;  to  enchain, 
to  enslave. 

*en-fe'-ver,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fever  (q.  v.).] 
To  cause  or  excite  fever  in. 

En'-field,  s.  [Foretym.  see  def.]  The  name  of  a 
village  or  small  town  in  Middlesex,  England,  ten 
miles  north  of  London,  where  there  is  a  large  Gov¬ 
ernment  arms  factory. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


enfreeze 


Enfield-rifle 
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Enfield-rifle,  s. 

Mil. :  A  muzzle-loading  rifle  used  in  the  British 
Army  as  the  infantry  service-arm  prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  breech-loading  system.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  these  rifles  were  converted  into  breech- 
loaders  on  the  Snider  principle,  and  transferred  to 
the  Volunteers  when  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  was 
issued  to  the  Regulars.  To  these  converted  weap¬ 
ons  the  term  Snider-Enfield  or  simply  Snider  is 
applied.  [Fire-arm.  | 

*en-fier  ce,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fierce  (q.  v.).] 
To  render  fierce,  cruel,  or  furious ;  to  infuriate. 

en  -fi-lade,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from enfiler— to  thread: 
en= in,  andfil=a  thread.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fortification : 

1.  A  straight  line  or  passage ;  the  situation  of  a 
place  or  body  of  men  liable  to  be  raked  with  shot 
through  the  whole  extent. 

2.  The  act  of  obtaining  a  fire  on  a  work  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  its  faces. 

B.  As.adj.:  Enfilading;  raking  with  shot  through 
the  whole  extent :  as,  an  enfilade  fire. 

en’-fi-lade,  v.  t.  [Enfilade,  s.]  To  pierce  or 
rake  with  shot  through  the  whole  extent,  as  a  work 
or  line  of  troops. 

_  “  The  avenues,  being  cut  through  the  wood  in  right 
lines,  were  enfiladed  by  the  Spanish  cannon.” — Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Carthagena. 

*en-fi  le,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  file  (q,  v.).] 
To  smoothen  or  polish  with  a  file, 
en-filed',  a.  [Fr.  enfiler.'] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  sword  drawn  as 
transfixing  the  head  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  a  coro¬ 
net  or  other  object. 

*en-fi  re,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fire  (q.  v.).] 
To  fire,  to  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle,  to  inflame. 

*en-fla'me,  *en-flawme,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enflamer;  Sp. 
infiamar,  fromLat.  inflammo .]  To  inflame  (q.  v.). 

*en-flesh’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  flesh  (q.  v.).] 
To  incorporate,  to  embody,  to  ingrain. 

en-f51d’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.  v.).] 
To  close  in,  to  encircle,  to  inclose, 
en-fold  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Enfold.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  encircling,  clos¬ 
ing  in,  or  inclosing. 

enfolding-estivation,  s. 

Bot. :  A  modification  of  imbricate  estivation,  in 
which  one  leaf  infolds  or  entirely  incloses  another. 
( Thomk .) 

en-for  ?e,  *en-forse,  v.  t.  &  i,  [O.  Fr.  enforcer ; 
Fr.  enforcir,  from  en  and  force.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  strength  to ;  to  strengthen. 

“Fear  gave  her  winges,  and  rage  enforst  my  flight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  32. 

*2.  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

“  Inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  with  violence. 

“  As  swift  as  stones 

Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

*4.  To  make  or  gain  by  force ;  to  force. 

“  The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 

Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight. 

Did  fall  to  ground.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viiL  8. 
*5.  To  cause  or  provoke  irresistibly ;  to  compel. 

“  Drops  enforced  by  sympathy.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,229. 

*6.  To  open  with  force  or  violence ;  to  force. 

“  The  locks 

Each  one  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  303, 

*7.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

“She  was  enforced,  stained,  and  deflowered. ” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

*8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard. 

“  If  he  evade  us  there, 

Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*9.  To  demand  with  importunity. 

“  Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

10.  To  urge,  to  give  force  to,  to  impress,  to  lay 
much  stress  upon. 

“To  avoid  all  appearance  of  disaffection,  I  have  taken 
care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  argument.”— 
Swift.  _ 


11.  To  add  force  or  strength  to;  as,  to  enforce  an 
argument  by  actions. 

“  To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  law 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe.” 

Dodsley:  Religion,  A  Simile. 

12.  To  put  in  force  or  action  with  severity  or 
strictness ;  to  carry  out  strictly. 

“To  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  exert  one’s  self. 

“  Than  Ferumbras  enforcede  hym  ther  to  arise  vp-on  ys 
fete.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  782. 

*C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  force  or  compulsion ;  to  exercise  force. 

“  Now  I  want  spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  Epilogue,  14. 

2.  To  attempt  by  force. 

“He  also  enforside  to  defoule  the  temple.” — Wycliffet 
Acts  xxiv. 

3.  To  make  way  by  force. 

“The  schip  was  rauyschid  and  mighte  not  enforse 
aghens  the  wynd.” — Wycliffe:  Acts  xxvii. 

4.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate  or  show  beyond  doubt 
or  contradiction. 

“Which  laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey,  unless  there 
be  reason  shewed,  which  may  necessarily  enforce  that  the 
law  of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary.” — 
Hooker :  Eccles.  Polity. 

*en-fdr'?e,  s.  [Enforce,  verb}  Force,  power, 
strength. 

“  He  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 

As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,223. 

en-for  ?e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  enforce ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  enforced ;  enforcible. 

en-for?ed' ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Enforce,  v. ] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Forced,  constrained,  not  voluntary. 

“  Forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  y.  2. 

2.  Constrained,  counterfeited,  not  coming  from 
the  heart. 

“At  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

en-for?  ed-1^,  adv.  [English  enforced’,  -ly.} 
Through  force  or  violence ;  not  voluntarily  or  of 
free  will ;  under  compulsion. 

“If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  ’twere  well,  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly :  thou’dst  courtier  be, 

Wert  thou  not  beggar.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,iy.S. 

en-for'?e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enforce;  -ment.} 

*1.  The  act  of  giving  force  or  strength  to. 

“  Such  a  newe  herte  and  lusty  corage  canste  thou  never 
come  by  of  thyne  owne  strength  and  enforcement.” — Udall: 
Romaynes  (Prol. ) 

2.  The  act  of  forcing  or  compelling ;  compulsion, 
restraint. 

“  Confess  ’twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.”  Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  V.  3. 

*3.  The  act  of  violating  or  ravishing. 

“  His  enforcement  of  the  city  wives.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*4.  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect; 
sanction. 

“  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which 
the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice.” — 
Locke. 

*5.  A  motive  or  ground  of  conviction  or  belief. 

“The personal  descent  of  God  himself,  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity,  was  an  enforcement 
beyond  all  the  methods  of  wisdom  that  were  ever  made 
use  of  in  the  world.” — Hammond. 

6.  A  pressing  exigence  or  demand;  necessity. 

“  More  than  I  have  said, 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

7.  Anything  which  exercises  a  constraining  power 
on  the  mind  or  body. 

“  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

8.  The  enforcing  or  carrying  out  strictly  of  a  law. 

en-for?  -er,  s.  [Eng.  enforc(e);  -er.\  One  who 

or  that  which  enforces,  constrains,  or  compels. 
“Pardon  me,  sir,  I’ll  be  no  love  enforcer.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid  of  the  Mill,  V.  i. 

en-fdr?'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  enforce;  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  enforced;  capable  of  being  en¬ 
forced. 

“  Grounded  upon  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and 
enforcible  by  good  reason.” — Barrow:  Sermons. 


en-for? -ive,  a.  [Eng.  enforc(t) ;  -ice.]  En¬ 
forcing  or  tending  to  enforce ;  constraining,  com¬ 
pulsive. 

“A  sucking  hinde  calfe  trussed  in  her  enforcive  seres.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii. 

en-for? '-ive-ljf,  adv.  [En g.enforcive;  -ly.}  By 
or  under  compulsion  or  constraint ;  without  choice 
or  free  will. 

en-for'-est,  *en-for-rest,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  forest  (q.  v.).]  To  convert  or  turn  into  forest. 

*en-form’  (1),  *en-forme  (1),  *en-fourme,  v.t. 

[Inform.  ] 

*en-form  (2),  *en-forme  (2),  V.  t.  [Fr .enformer: 
O.  Sp.  enformer;  Sp.  informar;  Ital.  informare. ] 
To  form,  to  fashion,  to  frame. 

*en-fort',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fort  (q.  v.).] 
To  surround  or  guard  with  a  fort. 

*en-for’-tune,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fortune 
(q.  v.).]  To  endow  with  a  fortune. 

*en-foul-dered,  en-foul-dred,  a.  [Pref.  en; 
O.  Fr.  fouldroyer=to  cast  or  dart  thunderbolts,  to 
strike,  bum,  or  blast  with  lightning  ( Cot  grave ); 
/o?iidre=lightning.]  Full  of,  or  charged  with, 
lightning. 

en-fra  me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  frame 
(q.  v.).]  To  inclose. 

*en-fran?h’,  v.  t.  [Enfranchise.]  To  set  free 

from  slavery. 

en-fran'-?M§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fran¬ 
chise  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  free  from  slavery ;  to  manumit. 

“Even  slaves  were  no  sooner  enfranchised  than  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  posts.” — Burke:  Abridgment 
of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  To  set  free  or  release  from  custody. 

“Sirrah,  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee.” — Shakesp .: 
Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iii.  1. 

*3.  To  set  free,  release,  or  disengage  from  anything 
which  exercises  a  power  or  influence  over. 

“  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them, 

Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

*4.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  restrains  or 
enslaves ;  as  a  bad  habit. 

“  If  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfran¬ 
chise  himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best.” — Bacon:  Essays. 

5.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or  state; 
to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman 
upon. 

“The  English  colonies,  and  some  septs  of  the  Irishry, 
enfranchised  Joy  special  charters,  were  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  laws.” — Davies:  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  To  confer  the  franchise  on ;  to  admit  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  voting  for  members  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

*7.  To  naturalize  or  receive  as  denizens ;  to  en¬ 
denizen. 

“These  words  have  been  enfranchised  amongst  us.”— 
Watts. 

Law:  To  convert  a  copyhold  into  a  freehold 
estate. 

en-fran’-?hi§e-ment,  s.  [English  enfranchise ; 
-ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  enfranchising  or  setting  free  from 
slavery. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enfranchised  or  set  free  from 
slavery  ;  release  from  servitude. 

“  That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found  ; 

Slaves  are  made  free  by  turning  round.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

3.  A  release  from  prison  or  confinement. 

“As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii,  1. 

4.  A  release  or  deliverance  from  anything  which 
restrains,  confines,  or  keeps  down. 

5.  The  act  of  admitting  to  the  freedom  of  a  cor* 
poration,  city,  or  state  ;  investiture  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

6.  The  admission  to  the  franchise  or  to  the  right 
of  voting. 

en-fran'-?M§-er,  s.  [Eng.  enfranchise) ;  -er.} 
One  who  enfranchises. 

*en-fray',  *en-frai,  s.  [O.  Fr. esfrei,  esfroi.}  An 
affray  (q.  v.). 

*en-free  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  free  (3.  v.).J 
To  set  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  liberate ;  to  deliver  or 
release  from  captivity. 

*en-free  -dom,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  freedom 
(q.  v.) .]  To  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

*en-free  ze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  freeze 
(q.  v.).]  To  freeze;  to  turn  to  ice;  to  render  in¬ 
sensible. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 
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engender 


*en-fren'-zied,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  frenzied 
(q.  y.).]  Maddened,  frenzied. 

*en-fro  -wg,rd,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  froward 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  froward  or  perverse. 

*en-fu'me,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng./w»ie  (q.v.).] 
To  blind  or  obscure  with  smoke. 

*en-fyre,  v.  t.  [Exfire.] 

*en-gage,  s.  [Engage,  v.]  An  engagement,  a 
bargain,  a  pledge. 

“Nor  that  it  came  by  purchase  or  engage, 

Nor  from  his  prince  for  any  good  service.’’ 

Puttenham:  English  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  c.  19. 
en-ga’ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  engager,  from  en= in, 
and  gage— a,  pledge ;  Ital.  eng ag glare.] 


A.  Transitive: 


“I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 

To  feed  my  means.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  bind,  to  tie,  to  involve,  to  entangle. 

“O  limed  soul, 

That,  struggling  to  be  free,  art  more  engaged.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  8. 

4.  To  bind  by  a  promise  of  marriage.  (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

5.  To  enlist  or  bring  into  a  party. 

“  All  wicked  men  are  of  a  party  against  religion;  some 
last  or  interest  engageth  them  against  it.” — Tillotson. 

6.  To  gain  or  win  over ;  to  attach  to  a  cause  or 
party ;  to  attract. 

“Not  e’en  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 

Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  505,  506. 

7.  To  occupy  or  seize  the  attention  of ;  as,  I  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  conversation. 

“  For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 
Of  older  far  than  we, 

What  hope  that  at  our  heedless  age 
Our  minds  should  e’er  be  free.” 

Cowper:  Hymn  for  Sunday  School  at  Olney. 

8.  To  employ  for  any  work,  office,  or  duty. 

9.  To  enlist  or  embark  in  an  affair ;  to  involve. 

“  A  quarrel  which  hath  our  several  honors  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  occupy  the  time  or  labor  of ;  as,  The  work 
engaged  him  the  whole  day. 

*11.  To  undertake,  to  enter  upon. 

“For  I  shall  sing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage, 

Which  princes  and  their  people  did  engage.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil;  Mneid  viii.  60,  61. 

12.  To  encounter ;  to  enter  into  conflict  with  ;  to 
attack. 

“  Engaging  the  enemy  with  great  advantage.” — Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  i.  47. 

13.  To  oppose ;  to  enter  into  a  contest  with. 

“  The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  69,  60. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  place  under  a  pledge,  bond,  con¬ 
tract,  or  promise  to  undertake  any  work  or  duty. 

“We  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  bound,  pledged,  or  liable  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  any  act,  duty,  or  promise ;  to  promise,  to 
be  responsible  ;  to  pledge  one’s  self ;  to  enter  into  an 
engagement. 

*2.  To  pledge  one’s  self ;  to  be  answerable. 

“  How  proper  the  remedy  forthe  malady  X  engage  not.” 
— Fuller. 

3.  To  embark  in  any  business ;  to  enlist  in  any 
party,  to  undertake. 

“  Tie  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.”  Dryden:  Persius,  v. 

4.  To  secure  and  hold  the  attention ;  to  attract. 

“  If  on  your  bosom  Innocence  can  win. 

Music  engage,  or  Piety  persuade.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  709,  710. 

5.  To  join  in  conflict ;  to  begin  to  fight. 

“Upon  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  sent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  engage  with 
it.” — Clarendon. 

*6.  To  involve  one’s  self ;  to  mix,  to  interfere,  to 
have  to  do  with. 

“Vice  in  its  first  approach  to  shun, 

The  wretch  who  once  engages  is  undone.” 

Mallet:  Prol.  to  Thomson’s  Agamemnon. 
For  the  difference  between  to  engage  and  to  bind, 
see  Bind. 

en-gaged’,  pa.  par  &  a.  [Engaged.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bound,  pledged,  promised;  specif,  used  of  a 
person  bound  by  promise  of  marriage  to  another. 

jL.  Absorbed  or  occupied  on  any  work;  not  at 
leisure. 


engaged- column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  attached  to  a  wall  so  that  it  is 
partly  concealed.  It  should  stand  out  at  least  half 
its  thickness. 

engaged-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mech. :  Wheels  which  are  in  gear  with  each  other, 
the  driver  being  the  engaging  wheel,  and  the  fol¬ 
lower  the  engaged  wheel. 

en-gag'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [English  engaged;  -ly.]  As 
engaged  or  attached  to  one  side ;  with  attachment, 
earnestness,  or  bias. 

en-gag-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  engaged;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  engaged ;  attachment  to  or 
zeal  for  a  side. 

en-ga  ge-ment,  s.  [From  engage,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  engaging,  binding,  or  pledging  to 
any  act  or  liability. 

2.  That  to  which  a  person  is  bound  or  pledged ;  an 
obligation ;  a  liability ;  a  contract.  [II.  1.] 

“  If  the  superior  officers  prevailed  they  would  be  able 
to  make  good  their  engagement.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  186. 

3.  (Specif.):  Applied  to  a  promise  or  pledge  of 
marriage. 

*4.  An  obligation,  motive,  reason,  or  ground. 

“  This  is  the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.” — Hammond. 

5.  An  occupation,  employment,  or  affair  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  work  to  be  done. 

“  To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

6.  Employment  or  occupation  of  time  or  attention ; 
application  to  any  work  ;  exercise,  practice. 

“Play,  either  by  our  too  constant  or  too  long  engagement 
in  it,  becomes  like  an  employment.” — Rogers. 

7.  The  act  of  engaging,  hiring,  or  employing  for 
any  work  or  duty. 

8.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  hired,  or  employed. 

9.  An  enterprise  embarked  in. 

“  All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

*10.  Adherence  or  partiality  to  a  cause  or  side; 
bias,  prejudice. 

“This  practice  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially, 
and  without  engagement,  is  at  the  pains  to  examine.” — 
Swift. 

11.  A  fight,  a  battle,  a  conflict  between  two 
armies  or  fleets. 

“There  were  killed  in  this  engagement  36,773  men.” — 
Fawkes:  Braham  Park,  note  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm,  (pi.) :  The  contracts  entered  into  by  a 
trader  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  he  is  liable ;  the 
liabilities  of  a  trader. 

2.  Scot.  Hist. :  A  secret  treaty  made  atCarisbrook 
Castle  on  Dec.  27, 1647,  between  Charles  I.,  then  a 
prisoner  there,  and  the  Earls  of  Lanark  and 
Lauderdale.  These  noblemen  engaged  to  raise  an 
army  in  Scotland  to  aid  His  Majesty  in  recovering 
the  throne,  and  he  promised  to  confirm  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  government  for  three  years,  till  an 
assembly  of  divines,  assisted  by  twenty  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  nomination,  should  decide  on  a  form 
of  church  government  most  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God.  He  also  promised  to  surpress  all  heresy 
and  schism.  The  majority  of  the  Church  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  Scotland,  then  strongly  Presbyterian,  were 
at  the  time  Covenanters,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
held  aloof  from  the  Engagement  which  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1648.  In  the 
same  year  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  an  army  of 
“  Engagers,”  as  they  were  called,  into  England,  was 
defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  died  on  the 
scaffold.  When  the  news  of  his  discomfiture  reached 
Scotland,  some  of  the  Covenanting  party,  led  by  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  Earls  of  Cassilis,  Eglin- 
ton,  and  Loudon,  took  arms,  overthrew  the  existing 
government  in  Edinburgh,  and  undertook  the 
administration  in  its  stead.  This  successful  exploit 
was  known  as  the  Whigamores’  Raid.  Afterward 
they  took  steps  to  convince  Cromwell  that  they  had 
not  subscribed  the.  Engagement,  or  had  to  do  with 
the  recent  expedition  into  England,  thus  averting 
hostilities  with  the  great  English  military  leader 
for  a  time. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  engagement  and  bat¬ 
tle,  see  Battle  ;  for  that  between  engagement  and 
business,  see  Business  ;  for  that  between  engage • 
ment  and  promise,  see  Promise. 

en-gag’-er,  s.  [Eng.  engag(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  binds  or  pledges  himself ;  a  surety. 

“Several  sufficient  citizens  were  engagers.” — Wood: 

Athence  Oxon.,  D’  Avenant. 

2.  One  who  engages  or  takes  part  in  any  business 
or  operation. 

“Hash  motions  have  lost  noble  enterprises  and  their 
engagers.”— Waterhouse:  Apol.  for  Learn.  (1653),  p.  125. 


3.  One  who  engages,  hires,  or  employs  another 
for  any  work  or  duty;  an  employer. 

II.  Scot.  Hist. :  One  of  the  supporters  of  the  treaty 
known  as  the  “Engagement”  (q.  v.), 
en-gag'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Engage,  v  ] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Winning,  pleasing,  attractive  (ap¬ 
plied  to  manners  or  address). 

2.  Mech.:  [Engaging-wheel.] 
engaging- wheel,  s. 

Mech. :  [Engaged-wheels.] 
engaging  and  disengaging  machinery. 
Mach.:  That  kind  of  machinery  in  which  on6 
part  is  alternately  attached  to  and  detached  from 
another,  as  occasion  may  require. 

en-gag’-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  engaging ;  -ly.]  In 
an  engaging,  winning,  or  attractive  manner ;  so  as 
to  attract. 

en-gag-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  engaging;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  engaging,  pleasing,  or  attract¬ 
ive  ;  attractiveness,  pleasingness. 

engine  dynamos,  s. 

An  invention  for  generating  electricity  without 
friction.  Up  to  1894,  the  most  economical  method 
of  producing  electricity  was  through  the  well-known 
dynamo,  a  steam-engine  to  drive  it,  a  boiler  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  engine  with  steam,  and  the  furnace  to  heat 
the  boiler. 

It  had  long  been  recognized  by  electricians  and 
others,  that  if  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  these  features 
in  the  production  of  electricity  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  same  amount  of  electricity  obtained, 
a  large  saving  not  only  in  the  first  cost  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
effected.  To  that  end  many  attempts  were  made, 
and  much  work  and  time  expended  in  efforts,  to 
generate  electricity  direct  from  heat,  thus  leaving 
out  the  boiler  and  the  engine.  This  plan,  however, 
which  was  called  the  thermo-battery,  did  not  prove 
a  success,  as  the  cost  of  generating  was  higher  even 
than  by  the  former  method.  Mr.  Nicola  Tesla,  the 
inventor  of  the  engine-dynamo,  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  another  standpoint  and  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  He  retained  the  furnace  and  the  boiler,  but 
constructed  an  apparatus  which  combined  an  engine 
and  dynamo.  This  engine-dynamo  has  hardly  one 
of  the  features  which  distinguish  an  engine.  There 
are  no  fly-wheels,  piston,  crank-shaft,  belts,  or  the 
heavy  iron  frame  visible.  In  fact,  the  machine  has  the 
appearance  of  a  dynamo  with  a  steam-pipe  directly 
connected  to  it.  Mr.  Tesla’s  own  explanation  of 
this  device  is  to  the  effect  that  the  steam  is  used  to 
create  a  vibrating  motion  of  certain  mechanism  (in 
a  cylinder)  which  separates  so  as  to  cut  the  lines  of 
magnet  force  of  the  large  field  magnets  in  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  thus  creating  electricity.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  by  this  method  several  important  advantages 
are  gained,  viz : — the  absence  of  a  costly  engine ;  the 
entire  absence  of  friction,  and  what  is  of  much 
higher  importance,  the  generation  of  electricity  at 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  former  methods.  These 
claims  have  been  verified  by  the  operation  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  have  been  made  and  tested.  [Electro¬ 
magnetic  Engine.  ] 

*en-gal'-l9,nt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gallant 
(q.  v.) .]  To  make  a  gallant  or  fine  fellow  of. 

♦en-gaol',  *en-jail',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
gaol  (q.  v.).]  To  throw  into  or  put  into  gaol ;  to  im¬ 
prison,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 

*en-gar  -b6il,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  garboil 
(q.v.).]  To  confuse  or  confound;  to  throw  into 
disorder ;  to  disturb. 

en-gar  -lgtnd,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  garland 
(q.  v.) .]  To  surround  or  crown  with  a  garland. 

en-gar'-rI-§on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  garri¬ 
son  (q.  v.)d 

1.  Lit. ;  To  furnish  with  a  garrison ;  to  protect  or 
defend  with  a  garrison. 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle  or  plant  as  an  enemy  in  a  fort, 
*en-gas-trl-m?th,  *en-gas-tr6-mlth,  s.  [Gr. 

en= in  ;  gaster  (genit.  gastros)  =  the  belly,  and  muthos 
=a  word,  speech.]  A  ventriloquist. 

en-gel-hard'-tl-e,  (or  tl  as  shl) ,  s.  [Named  after 
a  Dutch  governor  of  the  N.  W.  part  of  Java.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandaceee.  It  consists  of  very 
resinous  trees.  Engelhardtia  spicata  is  a  large  tree, 
200  feet  high,  the  trunk  of  which,  in  Java,  is  cross¬ 
cut  into  cart-wheels. 

en-gen'-der,  *en-gen-dren,  *in-gen-der,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  engendrer ,  from  Lat.  ingenero—  to  pro¬ 
duce,  to  generate :  en,  and  genero=to  breed ;  genus 
(genit.  generis)  —  a  race,  a  brood;  Sp.  engendrar ; 
Ital.  ingenerare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes. 

“  Seth,  Adames  sone,  sitthen  was  engendrede.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  179. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

“  0  error,  soon  conceived, 

Thou  never  comest  unto  a  happy  birth, 

But  kill’ st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  8. 

3.  To  beget,  to  give  birth  to. 

“  This  bastard  love  is  engendered  betwixt  lust  and  idle¬ 
ness.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

4.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  originate,  to  beget,  to 
breed. 

“  The  disputes  engendered  by  the  most  extensive  confis¬ 
cation  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  produce. 

“  A1  so  siker  as  cold  engendredth  hayl.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,047. 

6.  To  conceive,  to  originate,  to  start. 

‘‘When  straight  another  new  conspiracy 

(As  if  it  were  a  certain  successor 
Allyed  to  this),  engendered  in  the  north, 

Is  by  the  Archbishop  Scroope  with  power  brought 
forth.”  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  73. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  engendered,  caused,  or  produced;  to 
come  into  existence. 

“He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladye, 

Were  it  of  cold,  or  hefce,  or  moyst,  or  drye, 

And  where  thei  engendrid,  and  of  what  humor.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  421-3. 

*2.  To  meet  in  sexual  intercourse;  to  come  to¬ 
gether. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  engender  and  to 
breed ,  see  Breed. 

en-gen'-der-er,  *in-gen-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  en¬ 
gender;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  engenders. 
“The  ingenderers  and  ingendered.” 

Davies.  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  O.  i. 

*en-gen'-drfire,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  The  act  of  beget¬ 
ting  or  generation. 

*en  -gen-y,  s.  [Lat.  ingenium.\  [Engine,  s.] 
Ingenuity,  invention,  mechanical  skill. 

en-gild',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gild  (q.  v.).] 
To  gild,  to  brighten,  to  make  brilliant. 

en  -gine,  *en-gin,  *en-gyn,  *en-gyne,  *in-gine, 
s.  &  a.  [Fr.  engin ,  from  Lat.  ingenium=  (1)  genius, 
(2)  an  invention ;  0.  Sp.  engefio;  Sp.  inaenio;  Port. 
engenho;  Ital.  ingegno.)  [Ingenious.]  [Locomo¬ 
tive.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Innate  or  natural  ability ;  talent,  genius. 

“Virgil  won  the  bays, 

And  past  them  all  for  deep  engine,  and  made  them  all 
to  gaze 

Upon  the  books  he  made.”  C.  Churchill. 

*2.  Skill,  understanding. 

“If  any  vertue  in  thee  be 
To  tell  all  my  dreme  aright, 

Now  kith  thy  engin  and  thy  might.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame. 

*3  Ingenuity,  inventiveness. 

“The  women  were  of  gret  engyne.” 

Gower.  C.  A.,  iv. 

*4.  A  military  machine  for  casting  stones,  batter¬ 
ing  down  walls,  setting  fire  to  castles,  &c. 

“Oh  that  stage  amidde  ordeynt  he  gunnes  grete 
And  other  engyns  y-hidde,  wilde  fyr  to  cast  and 
schete.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  8166. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

6.  A  machine  for  raising  and  pouring  water  on 
burning  houses  ;  a  fire-engine. 

*7.  An  instrument  constructed  with  skill. 

“Just  then  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case  .  .  . 

He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers’  ends.” 

Pope:  Rap e  of  the  Lock,  iii.  127-32. 

*8.  A  gin,  a  trap. 

“The  hidden  engines  and  the  snares.” 

Quarles :  Emblems,  iii.  9. 
*9.  The  rack  ;  an  instrument  of  torture. 

“  Their  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Night-  Walker,  iv. 

10.  Any  means  used  to  effect  or  bring  to  pass  any 
purpose ;  usually  in  an  evil  sense. 

“  Prayer  must  be  divine  and  heavenly,  which  the  devil 
with  all  his  engines  so  violently  opposeth.” — Duppa: 
Rules  for  Devotion. 

II.  An  agent,  a  tool,  a  means  acting  for  another. 
“  [They]  had  th’  especial  engines  been,  to  rear 

His  fortunes  up  unto  the  state  they  were.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  15. 

11.  Mech.:  A  machine  of  complicated  parts 
which  acts  automatically  both  as  to  power  and 
operation.  It  is  distinct  from  a  machine,  the  motor 
of  which  is  distinct  from  the  operator  ;  and  from  a 
tool,  which  is  propelled  and  operated  by  one  person. 


.IT  The  various  forms  of  engines  intended  for  par¬ 
ticular  or  special  purposes  will  be  found  under 
their  several  heads:  as  Caloric-engine, Calculating- 
engine,  Steam-engine,  &c. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

engine-bearer,  s. 

Ship-build. :  One  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  placed  between  the  keelson  in  a  steamer  and 
the  boilers  of  the  engines,  to  form  a  proper  seat  for 
the  boilers  and  machinery. 

engine-driver,  s.  An  engineer;  one  who  drives 
or  manages  an  engine,  especially  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gine.  (English.)  [Engineer.] 

engine-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  appertaining  to  a 
steam-engine  boiler. 

engine-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  of  the  larger  kind, 
having  a  capacity  for  all  the  principal  turning-work 
of  a  machine-shop. 

engine-man,  s.  An  engine-driver, 
engine-sized,  a.  Applied  to  paper  sized  by  a 
machine,  and  not  while  in  the  pulp,  in  a  tub. 

engine-turning,  s.  A  system  of  ornamental 
turning  done  by  means  of  a  rose-engine  lathe,  and 
commonly  seen  on  the  outside  of  watch-cases. 

en-gine,  v.  t.  [Engine,  s.] 

*1.  To  torture  by  means  of  or  in  an  engine ;  to  rack. 
“  A  softe  bed  of  large  space 
They  hadde  made,  and  encorteined, 

Where  she  was  afterward  engined.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*2.  To  assault,  to  batter. 

“  Professed  enemies  to  engine  and  batter  our  walk.” — 
Adams;  Works,  i.  29. 

3.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  engines, 
en-gl-neer',  *en-gin'-er,  *  en-gyn-eor,  en- 
yn-eour,  s.  [Eilg.  engine ;  -er;  O.  Fr.  enginier; 
r.  inginieur .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  person  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 

“  He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  get  preferment.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  p.  134. 

*2.  One  who  has  the  management  of,  and  under¬ 
stands  the  working  of  engines  of  war. 

“TheAmyral  made  his  engyneour  the  engyns  to  sette 
and  bend.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  322. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“It  may  not  throw  its  waters  into  so  great  a  variety  of 
forms  as  the  artificial  fountain  of  the  engineer." — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings ,•  Even.  8. 

4.  One  who  manages  or  attends  to  an  engine ;  an 
engine  driver. 

5.  One  who  manages  or  carries  through  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  enterprise. 

“  Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 

My  tongue  was  engineer.” 

Suckling:  ’Tis  Now. 

II.  One  who  is  skilled  in  either  of  the  branches  of 
engineering,  military,  mechanical,  or  civil.  [En¬ 
gineering,] 

en-gl-neer',  v.  t.  [Engineer,  s.] 

1.  To  direct  or  carry  out  as  an  engineer  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  execution  of ;  to  perform  the  duties  or  part 
of  an  engineer  in  respect  of. 

*2.  To  ply,  to  work  upon,  to  use  skill  or  ingenuity 
with. 

“  Unless  we  engineered  him  with  question  after  question, 
we  couid  get  nothing  out  of  him.” — Cowper:  Works,  xv.  64. 

*3.  To  guide,  conduct,  or  manage  by  ingenuity 
and  tact ,  to  carry  through  against  or  over  obsta¬ 
cles  :  as,  to  engineer  a  Bill  through  Congress, 
en-gi-neer  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Engineer,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  science  of  an 
engineer;  planned,  directed,  or  carried  out  by  an 
engineer. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  art  or  science  of  constructing 
engines  and  machines,  and  of  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  such  works  as  fall  to  the  duty  of  an  engineer. 
Engineering  may  first  be  divided  into  four  great 
branches— military,  marine,  mechanical,  and  civil. 
The  Military  Engineer  has  to  do  with  that  branch 
of  the  science  which  is  connected  with  the  planning, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  the 
defense  or  attack  of  places  in  war,  the  construction 
of  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  military 
posts,  the  surveying  of  a  country  for  military  opera¬ 
tions,  &c.  The  duties  of  the  Marine  or  Naval  Engi¬ 
neer  embrace  works  partly  of  a  military  and  partly 
of  a  naval  character.  To  him  fall  the  planning 
and  construction  of  vessels  of  war,  and  of  various 
engines  of  war,  as  torpedoes,  &c. 

Civil  Engineering,  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
the  four,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Before  that 


period,  whenever  extensive  drainage  or  waterworks 
were  undertaken,  recourse  was  generally  had  to  the 
Dutch.  The  case  is  very  different  now.  A  demand 
for  this  profession  has  been  created  in  this  country 
of  late  years  by  the  extraordinary  development  of 
our  system  of  internal  communication,  as  well  as 
by  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  our 
manufactures.  A  Civil  Engineer  should  have  such 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  will  enable  him  to 
investigate  as  well  as  to  apply  the  rules  laid  down 
by  writers  on  those  branches  of  the  mixed  sciences 
to  which  his  attention  will  most  frequently  be 
drawn.  He  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  indeed 
with  all  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
should  be  able  to  draw  neatly,  and  should  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  projection  upon  which  all 
engineering  drawings  are  constructed.  To  the  Civil 
Engineer  proper  belongs  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  railways,  canals,  harbors,  and  drainage 
works.  The  duties  being  thus  so  extensive,  many 
members  of  the  profession  devote  themselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  branch.  Thus 
we  have  gas-engineers,  sanitary-engineers, _  and 
others,  the  nature  of  whose  duties  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  titles. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  is  one  who  is  efficient 
in  the  invention,  contrivance,  and  adjustment  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery;  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
strength  and  quality  of  the  material  used,  and  also 
possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
steam  and  of  the  engine  in  all  its  modifications, 
and  the  uses  to  which  this  motive  power  is  applied : 
he  should  also  be  duly  acquainted  with  mill-work 
of  the  several  kinds,  whether  impelled  by  steam, 
water,  or  wind. 

en  -gi n-er-y ,  *en-gin-r y e ,  *en-gin-ry ,  s.  [Eng. 

engin (e) ;  - ery .] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  engines  of  war. 

“They  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  fortification, 

architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation.” — Milton:  On  Edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Engines  of  war ;  artillery. 

“Not  distant  far,  with  heavy  pace,  the  foe, 
Approaching  gross  and  huge  in  hollow  cube, 
Training  his  devilish  enginery.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  651-3. 

3.  Thunder. 

“All  the  dreadful  enginery  of  heaven  seemed  collecting 
its  forces.” — Mrs.  Carter:  Letters,  iv.  223. 

4.  Artful  contrivances  or  devices  ;  machinations. 

“The  fraudful  enginery  of  Rome.” — Shenstone. 

5.  Mechanism,  machinery,  internal  structure  or 
arrangement. 

“The  enginery  of  the  English  language  is  too  near  for 
distinct  vision.” — Marsh:  Lect.  on  Eng.  Language. 

*en'-gin-0us,  *in-gin-0US,  a.  [Lat.  ingeniosus.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

2.  Ingenious,  inventive,  clever,  skillful, 
en-gird’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gird  (q.  v.).] 

To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  encompass. 

en-gir'-dle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  girdle 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  surround  as  with  a  girdle,  to  en¬ 
circle. 

“A  fine  bordure  circularly  led  .  .  . 

That  as  a  zone  the  waist  engirdled." 

Drayton :  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  circle  round,  to  encircle. 

“With  hideous  grasp  the  skies  engirdle  round.” 

Glover:  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*en-girt ,  v.  t.  [Engird.]  To  encircle,  to  sur¬ 
round,  to  inclose. 

en’-gi-scope,  s.  [Gr.  engrys=near,  and  skopeo= 
to  view,  to  see.]  A  reflecting  microscope,  invented 
by  Amici,  in  which  the  image  is  viewed  at  a  side 
aperture  in  the  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Newtonian  telescope. 

*en-glad’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  glad  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  glad  or  cheerful ;  to  gladden,  to  cheer. 

*en-glad  -dened,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  glad¬ 
dened  (q.  v.).]  Gladdened,  made  glad,  or  cheerful. 

*en-glaim',  fen-glayme,  *en-gleyme,  v.  t. 
[Pref.  en,  and  Mid.  Eng.</(at/m=clammy.]  To  make 
clammy  or  sticky. 

en-glan-te  (an-glafi  -te),  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  Bearing  acorns  or  similar  glands. 

*en  -gle,  *en-ghle,  s.  [Ingle.]  A  favorite,  a 
darling,  a  paramour. 

Eng  -lish,  *Eng-lishe,  *Eng-leis  (Eng  as  iftg), 

a.&s.  [A.  S.  JEnglisc,  Englisc,  from  the  Angles, 
one  of  the  three  chief  Germanic  tribes  who  settled 
in  England  and  conquered  it  from  the  Celtic  in¬ 
habitants.  Of  these  three,  the  Jutes,  were  not 
numerous.  The  Saxons  and  the  Angles  were  so,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Saxons,  yet  on  account  of  some  superi¬ 
ority,  probably  of  a  moral  kind,  the  Angles  ulti¬ 
mately  gave  their  name  to  the  country.  It  was  first 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$L 
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called  England  in  or  about  the  year  800,  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  after  he  had  united  the  disjointed 
kingdoms,  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy,  under 
one  scepter.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  its  inhabitants. 

2.  \\ritten  in  the  English  language. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  proper  to  an  Englishman. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (PL):  The  people  of  England:  more  widely 
extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

“The  world  stands  in  admiration  of  the  capacity  and 
docibleness  of  the  English.” — Howell:  Letters,  iv.  47. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  England.  [Eng¬ 
lish  Language.] 

“I  can  speak  English,  my  lord,  as  well  as  you.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 


II.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  Great  Primer 
and  Pica,  of  14-point  body. 

English  architecture,  s.  [Architecture,  Dec¬ 
orated,  Domestic  Architecture,  Gothic,  Per- 
psndicular,  Pointed.] 

English  elm,  s.  Ulmus  campestris. 

English  language,  s.  The  English  language  is 
a  member  of  a  group  of  allied  languages,  to  which 
the  term  Teutonic  has  been  applied.  The  Teutons 
were  a  German  tribe  conquered  by  the  Roman  gen¬ 
eral  Marius;  and  hence  the  terms  Teutonicus  and 
Theoticus  were  subsequently  applied  to  all  German¬ 
speaking  people,  and  the  Germans  still  call  their 
own  language  Deutsch,  of  which  Dutch  is  merely 
another  form.  [Dutch.]  The  Teutonic  dialects 
form  three  groups:  (1)  The  Low  German,  (2)  The 
Scandinavian,  and  (3)  The  High  German.  The 
English  language  belongs  to  the  first  of  these 
groups,  as  do  also  the  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Old  Saxon.  The  Teutonic  languages 
themselves  form  a  sub-division  of  the  European 
division  of  that  great  family  of  related  languages 
to  which  the  term  Indo-European  has  been  applied. 
The  English  language  is  closely  related  to  those 
dialects  still  spoken  on  the  northern  shores  and 
lowlands  of  Germany,  a  relationship  due  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  Low 
German  tribes.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  Celts,  but  few  words  of  their  language 
still  survive:  such  are  basket,  bran,  breeches,  clout, 
crag,  crock,  &c.  The  Teutonic  invaders  consisted 
of  three  tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  and  their 
first  appearance  in  this  country  was  in  A.  D.  449. 
In  process  of  time  they  drove  the  original  inhab¬ 
itants  toward  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland.  The  language  introduced  by  the 
Teutonic  invaders  was  an  inflected  language,  and 
free  from  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  But  the 
English  of  the  present  day,  which  is  a  direct  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  lost  its  inflections, 
and  has  adopted  words  freely  from  other  tongues. 
First  it  adopted  manj'  words  from  the  Roman  mis¬ 
sionaries,  by  whom  the  island  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  A.  D.  596.  Secondly,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  were  adopted  from  the  Northmen  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  (the  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes),  who 
continually  made  attacks  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  at  last,  in  A.  D.  1013,  became  the  ruling  power. 
These  words  are  numerous  in  old  northern  English 
literature,  and  in  northern  provincial  dialects.  A 
few  still  survive,  such  as  are,  till,  until ,  bound,  busk, 
bask,  &c.  But  the  event  which  exercised  the  great¬ 
est  influence  on  the  English  language  was  the 
Norman  invasion  in  A.  D.  1066.  After  this,  French 
became  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  of  literature,  and  continued  to  be  so 
for  nearly  300  years  To  it  we  owe  most  of  the 
terms  connected  with  feudalism  and  war,  the 
church,  the  law,  and  the  chase.  Robert  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  writing  in  A.  D.  1297,  says:  “(The  lower  classes 
cling  to  English  and  to  their  native  tongue  yet.)” 
And  so  in  process  of  time,  when  the  two  nations 
coalesced,  the  language  of  the  majority  prevailed. 
In  A.  D.  1349,  Latin  ceased  to  be  taught  in  schools 
t&rough  the  medium  of  French,  and  in  A.  D.  1362, 
the  pleadings  in  the  law  courts  were  directed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  for  the  future  conducted  in 
English.  But  the  English  of  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  was  greatly  altered  from  that  of  the 
eleventh.  It  was  no  longer  an  inflected  or  synthetic 
language,  but  had  become,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Norman-French,  analytic ;  that  is  to  say,  prepo¬ 
sitions  and  auxiliaries  were  used  instead  of  inflec¬ 
tions  to  express  the  various  modifications  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed  by  any  word,  and  the  relations 
o.f  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  each  other. 
The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  increas¬ 
ing  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  science,  have  all  tended  to  increase  the 
vocabulary  of  the  English  language  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  words. 


The  English  language,  using  the  term  in  it  widest 
acceptation,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods— viz  < 

1.  First  Period  A.  D.  450-1100. 

2.  Second  “  “  1100-1250. 

3.  Third  “  “  1250-1350. 

4.  Fourth  “  “  1350-1460. 

5.  Fifth  “  “  1460- the  present  day. 

In  the  first  period  (called  also  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old 
English),  the  language  was  inflectional;  in  the 
second  it  began  to  show  a  tendency  to  become 
analytic,  the  tendency  increasing  till  in  the  fourth 
period  inflections  had  virtually  disappeared.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Norman  conquest  there  were  two  dialects 
in  English,  a  southern  and  a  northern,  the  former 
of  which  was  the  literary  language.  After  the  Con¬ 
quest  dialects  became  much  more  marked,  so  that 
we  can  distinguish  three  great  varieties,  the  North¬ 
ern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  various  grammatical  differ¬ 
ences.  The  Midland  dialect  was  that  most  widely 
spread,  and  it  ultimately  became  the  standard 
language,  a  result  principally  due  to  the  influence 
of  Chaucer,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Wycliffe,  Gower, 
and  others. 

English  maiden-hair,  s. 

Plot. :  Asplenium  tricliomanes. 

English  mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus.  It 
is  used  as  a  pot-herb.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  any  species  of  the  Euphorbiaceous  genus  Mer- 
curialis  (q.  v.). 

English  sea-grape,  s. 

Bot. :  Salicornia  herbacea.  ( Lyte .) 

English  treacle,  s. 

Bot. :  Alliaria  officinalis.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Eng'-llsh  (Eng  as  Ing),  v.  t.  [English,  a.]  To 
translate  or  render  into  the  English  language. 

“  Lucretius  Englished/  ’Twas  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  English  verse  to  undertake.” 

Otway:  To  Mr.  Creech. 

Eng  -llsh-U-ble  (Eng  as  Ing),  a.  [Eng.  English, 
v. ;  -able. ]  Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered 
into  the  English  language. 

Eng -llsh-man,  (Eng  as  Ing),  s.  [Eng.  English, 
a.,  and  tooji.]  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant 
of  England. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily,  to  devour. 

“  Greedily  she  engorged  without  restraint.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  791. 

en-gorged',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Engorge.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Swallowed  with  greediness,  de< 
voured. 

2.  Med. :  Filled  to  excess  with  blood ;  congested. 

en-gor  ge-ment,  s.  [En g.  engorge:  - ment .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  swallowing  or  devour¬ 
ing  greedily. 

2.  Med.:  The  state  of  being  filled  to  excess  or 
congested  with  blood ;  congestion. 

en-gorg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Engorge.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  swallowing  or  devour¬ 
ing  greedily. 

2.  Med. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  congested 
with  blood. 

en-gou-lee  (an-go'-le),  a.  [Fr.  engouler  =  to 
swallow.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied 
to  bends,  crosses,  saltiers, 

&c.,  the  extremities  of  which 
enter  the  mouths  of  animals. 

*en-graff,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  graff  (q.  v.).]  To 
engraft. 

*en-graff  -ment,  s.  [Eng. 
engraff:  -ment.)  The  same 
as  Engraftment  (q.  v.).  Engoul6e. 

en-graft',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  graft  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  ingraft,  to  graft  on. 

“  As  trees  by  human  skill  engrafted  bear 
The  juicy  fig,  smooth  plum,  or  racy  pear.” 

Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxvii. 

2.  To  implant,  to  set  or  root  deeply. 

“I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  SI. 

*en-graf-ta  -tion,  s.  [English  engraft;  - ation .] 
The  same  as  Engraftment  (q.  v.). 


Englishman’s  foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Plantago  major. 

Eng'-llsh-ry  (Eng  as  Ing),  s.  [Eng.  English,  a. ; 
•ry.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  Englishman. 

2.  A  colony  or  settlement  of  Englishmen.  (Spe¬ 
cifically  applied  to  the  settlements  of  the  English  in 
Ireland.) 

“The  principal  strongholds  of  the  Englishry  during 
this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.”  —  Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

eng'-lls-let,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  An  escutcheon  of  pretense. 

en-gloom',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gloom  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  or  render  gloomy. 

en-glfie',  in  t.  [Fr.  engluer .]  To  join,  shut,  or 
close  very  fast  or  tightly. 

en-glut',  v.  t.  [Fr.  engloutir,  from  Lat.  glutio= 
to  swallow.] 

1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 

“  How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants 
This  night  englutted.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  swallow  up,  to  exceed. 

“  My  particular  grief 
Engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  glut,  to  choke. 

“  Those  grieved  minds  which  choler  did  englut.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  23. 

en-glilt'-Ing,  s.  [Perhaps  for  engluing  or  enlut- 
ing.  J  The  act  of  stopping  up  tightly. 

“And  of  the  pottes  and  glasses  engluting.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,234. 

*en-go  re  (l),v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore,  v. 
(<l-v.)] 

1.  To  gore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  wound. 

2.  To  enrage,  to  infuriate,  to  goad. 

*en-go  re  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  era,  and  Eng.  gore,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  To  make  gory  or  bloody. 

en-gor  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  engorger,  from  aorge= 
the  throat;  Ital.  ingorgiare ;  Lat.  ingurgito.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour. 

“  Neither  doth  any  man,  after  he  hath  once  satisfied 
hunger,  engorge  superfluous  meats.” — P.  Holland:  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  p.  237. 

2.  To  swallow  down,  to  suppress,  to  choke. 

“  Fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  40. 


*en-graft -ment,  s.  [Eng.  engraft ;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  engrafting  ;  ingraftment. 

en-grail',  v.  t.  <fe  i.  [Fr.  engrSler;  <jr@Ze=hail.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  variegate;  to  spot  as  with 
hail. 

“.iEacides  then  shews 

A  long  lance,  and  a  caldron,  new,  engrailed  with  twenty 
hues.”  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  p.  826. 

2.  Her. :  To  indent  or  make  ragged  at  the  edges 
as  though  broken  with  hail ;  to  indent  in  curved 
lines. 

“  Polwheel  beareth  a  saultier  engrailed." — Carew. 

*B.  Intrans. To  form  an  edging  or  border ;  to  ru* 
in  a  waving  or  indented  line. 

en-grailed  ,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Engrail.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Variegated,  spotted. 

2.  Having  an  indented  or  wavy  outline. 

“  Over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrailed.” 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  113. 

II.  Her. :  Indented  in  a  series  of  curves  with  the 
points  outward ;  applied  to  one  of  the  lines  of  par¬ 
tition,  also  to  some  bends  and 
ordinaries. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Entom. :  The  name  of  two 

moths,  tribe  Geometers,  fam¬ 
ily  Boarmidee.  The  Engrailed 
is  Tephrosia  biundularia,  and 
the  Small  Engrailed  T.  crepus- 
cularia.  (Newman.) 

en-grail -ment,  s.  [Eng. 
engrail ;  -ment.)  Engrailed. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  ring  of 

dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  state  of  being  engrailed  or  indented 
in  curved  lines. 

en-grain’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  era,  and  Eng.  grain  (q.  v.).] 
[Grain,  s.] 

*1.  To  dye  deep ;  to  dye  in  grain ;  to  give  a  deep, 
permanent,  or  enduring  color  to. 

“  See  thou  how  fresh  my  flowers  being  spread, 

Dyed  in  lilie  white  and  crimson  red, 

With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar  (Feb.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fail;  try,  Syrian,  re,  re  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw, 
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*2.  To  incorporate  with  the  texture  or  grain  of 
anything. 

3.  To  color  or  paint  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 
wood ;  to  grain. 

*en-grand',  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  English  grand 
(q-  v.).J  To  make  great,  to  aggrandize. 

*en-grap’-ple,  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grapple 
(q-  v.) ,]  To  grapple,  to  close,  to  struggle  at  close 
quarters. 

*en-grasp’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grasp  (q.  v.).] 
To  grasp,  to  gripe,  to  seize  and  hold  fast, 
en-grau'-lls,  s.  [Gr.  enggraulis=the  anchovy.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Clupeidse. 
Snout  projecting;  mouth  opening  backward  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  eyes;  mystache  long  and 
straight ;  twelve  or  more  rays  within  the  gill  covers ; 
the  opening  wide ;  abdominal  line  without  project¬ 
ing  hooked  scales.  Engraulis  encrasicholus  is  the 
anchovy  (q.  v.).  (Couch,  &c.) 

en-gra've  (1),  *en-grav-en,  v.  t.&  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  grave,  v.  (q.  v.)  O.  Fr.  engraver;  Dut. 
graven= to  dig;  graveren= to  engrave;  Ger .  graben 
=to  dig,  engrave,  cut,  carve.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  • 

1.  To  cut  with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  cut  figures, 
letters,  &c.,  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

“Engrave  tlie  two  stones  with  the  names.” — Exodus 
Sxviii.  11. 

2.  To  cut,  picture,  or  represent,  as  on  wodd, 
tietal,  &c.,  by  carving  with  a  graver,  &c. 

“On  the  other  side  was  engraven  the  cross  and  the 
tarp.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  ii.  217. 

*3.  To  cut  in,  to  make  by  incision. 

“  Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  82. 
*4.  To  impress  deeply,  to  imprint. 

“It  will  scarce  seem  possible,  that  God  should  engrave 
principles,  in  men’s  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  signifi¬ 
cation.” — Locke. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  or  follow  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  ;  to  be  skilled  in  engraving. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  engrave  and  to 
imprint,  see  Imprint. 

*en-gra  ve  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grave,  s. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  place  in  a  grave. 
*en-gra  ve-ment,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;  -ment.'] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  engraving. 

2.  The  work  of  an  engraver. 

en-grav’-er,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;  -er.\  One  who 
is  skilled  in  engraving ;  a  cutter  of  letters,  figures, 
&c.,  in  wood,  stone,  &c. 

“  Images  are  not  made  in  the  brain  itself,  as  the  pencil 
of  a  painter  or  engraver  makes  the  images  in  the  table, 
but  are  imprinted  in  a  wonderful  method  in  the  soul.” — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  47. 

*en-grav'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;  -ry.]  En¬ 
graved  work ;  the  work  of  an  engraver. 

en-grav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Engrave  (1) ,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  cutting  figures,  let¬ 
ters,  &c.,  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  Engraving  is 
very  ancient.  The  oldest  records  are  cut  in  stone, 
some  in  relief,  some  in  intaglio.  The  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  are  cut  in  the  granite  monoliths,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  tombs  and  chambers.  From  Egypt 
or  Phoenicia  the  Greeks  received  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing.  where  it  t  ad  considerably  advanced  in  the  time 
of  Homer  Among  other  uses  which  are  allied  to 
chasing  and  inlaying,  it  was  employed  in  delineat¬ 
ing  maps  on  metallic  plates.  Specimens  of  Etrurian 
art  are  also  of  great  antiquity.  The  art  of  engraving 
is  fairly  referable  to  three  divisions :  chalcography, 
or  plate-engraving ;  xylography,  or  wood-engraving ; 
lithography,  or  stone-engraving.  (See  these  words.) 

Engraving  on  metal  originated  with  chasers  and 
inlayers.  This  art  is  very  ancient,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  sister  art  of  printing 
from  the  plates  thus  engraved.  In  taking  a  cast  in 
sulphur  of  some  engraved  church  ornaments,  it  is 
stated  that  a  Florentine  artist  named  Finiguerra, 
about  1440,  was  led  at  length  to  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  plate-engraving  as  a  means  of  printing. 
Some  dust  and  charcoal  which  had  gathered  in  the 
lines  came  out  upon  the  sulphur  and  gave  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  suggestive  effect.  Aquatint  engraving 
was  invented  by  Saint-Non,a  Frenchman,  in  1662.  En¬ 
graving  in  steel  (claimed  to  be  a  native  American  in¬ 
vention)  was  introduced  into  England  by  Perkins,  of 
Philadelphia,  1819.  The  earliest  application  of  the 
Wood-engraver’s  art  was  in  cutting  blocks  for  play¬ 
ing-cards.  French  writers  ascribe  it  to  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  but  the  Germans  show  cards  of  the  date 
1300,  and  the  Italians  claim  that  it  originated  in 
Eavenna,  about  1285.  Engraving  on  wood  assumed 


the  character  of  an  art  about  1440 ;  the  first  impres¬ 
sion,  1423.  Improved  by  Diirer,  1471-1528 ;  by  Bewick, 
1789. 

Engraving  on  a  lithographic  stone  is  effected  by 
etching-point,  diamond,  or  ruling-machine ;  the 
stylus  of  the  latter  is  a  diamond.  There  are  two 
modes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  more  usual:  (1) 
The  stone  is  covered  with  a  gum  and  acid  ink- 
resisting  compound,  dried,  and  the  design  scratched 
through  this  ground  to  such  a  depth  merely  as  to 
expose  the  clean  stone.  The  stone  is  then  oiled,  the 
engraved  portions  alone  absorbing  the  oil;  it  is 
afterward  washed  and  rolled  up.  The  printing  is, 
however,  usually  from  transfers  from  the  engraved 
stones.  (2)  The  stone  is  etched  through  a  ground 
of  asphaltum ;  acid  is  applied  to  deepen  the  lines. 
These  are  inked ;  the  face  cleaned  off,  gummed, 
and  etched,  the  stone  rolled  up  and  printed.  There 
are  many_  styles  and  these  are  briefly  considered 
under  their  respective  heads,  as  chalcography,  cop¬ 
perplate  engraving,  dry-point,  etching,  steel-plate 
engraving,  wood-engraving,  &c. 

“With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  en - 
gravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones 
with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.” — Exodus  xxviii. 
11. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved;  an  engraved  plate,  &c. 

“It  appears  from  the  engravings  on  Aaron’s  breast¬ 
plate.” —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

3.  An  impression,  taken  from  an  engraved  plate ; 
a  print. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  engraving  and 
picture,  see  Picture. 

engraving-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  an  intaglio  impression  is 
delivered  upon  a  plate  or  cylinder  for  bank-note 
printing,  or  calico-printing,  by  the  rotation  under 
contact  with  the  said  object  of  a  hardened  steel 
roller  bearing  the  design  in  cameo.  This  system 
was  invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  and  was  first  adop¬ 
ted  in  bank-note  engraving.  [Transferring- 
machine.]  The  process  for  obtaining  the  design  in 
cameo  on  the  mill,  by  rotation  in  contact  with  an 
intaglio  die,  is  effected  in  a  transfer  press.  [Clam- 
ming-machine.]  A  pantograph  is  used  in  etching 
a  reduced  copy  of  a  pattern  on  to  the  copper  cyl¬ 
inder  for  calico-printing.  Eccentric-engraving,  for 
a  certain  class  of  patterns  in  calico-printing,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  diamond  etching-point  on  the  varnished 
roller.  The  points  are  moved  by  elaborate  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
eccentric  and  rose-engine  lathes.  (Knight.) 

2.  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  or  the  panto- 
grapn,  but  provided  with  a  cutting  device  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  causing  pressure  upon  the  surface  to  be 
engraved,  so  as  to  produce  lines  similar  to  those 
made  by  hand  with  the  graver. 

*en-great'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  greaten 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  great  or  greater ;  to  increase,  to 
aggravate. 

*en-gregge,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  engregier= to  make 
heavy,  to  aggravate ;  Low  Lat.  ingravio,  from  Lat. 
in,  intens.,  and  pra«fs=heavy.]  To  become  heavy 
on ;  to  press  upon. 

*en-grieve,  *en-greeve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  -en, 
and  Eng  grieve  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  afflict,  to  distress. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  be  troublesome 
or  painful. 

en-gross',  *en-grosse,  *in-gross,  v  t.&i.  [Fr. 
engros=in  large;  O.  Fr.  grosseyer=  to  engross,  to 
write  fair  or  in  great  and  fair  letters.  ( Cotgrave .)  ] 
[Gross.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  write  in  large  or  distinct  letters. 

“  Engrossed  was  it,  as  it  is  well  knowe, 

And  enrolled  onely  for  witnesse 
In  your  registers.” 

Lydgate:  Siege  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  To  make  gross  or  fat ;  to  fatten. 

“Not  sleeping  to  engrosse  his  idle  body, 

But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul.” 

Shakesp.  •  Hichard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*3.  To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken. 

“The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrossed  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agriese.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  46. 

*4.  To  increase  in  size  or  bulk. 

“Though  pillars,  by  channeling,  be  seemingly  en¬ 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened  in 
themselves.” — Wot  ton:  Architecture. 

*5.  To  purchase  or  seize  in  the  gross. 

“  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  2. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


7.  To  take  or  occupy  the  whole  of ;  to  absorb,  to 
monopolize. 

“  ’Tis  just  that  God  should  not  be  dear 
Where  self  engrosses  all  the  thought.” 

Cowper:  Love  Endures  no  Rival. 

8.  To  take  or  occupy  an  undue  amount  or  por¬ 
tion  of. 

“Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Britannia’s  stage, 

And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage.” 

Tickell:  To  Mr.  Addison,  on  h  is  Tragedy  of  Cato. 


*9.  To  seize,  to  extract. 

“  If  out  of  those  inventions 
Which  flow  in  Athens,  thou  hast  here  engrossed 
Some  rarity  of  wit.”  Ford :  Broken  Heart,  iii.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Official:  To  copy  out  in  a  large,  distinct,  and 
legible  hand  for  preservation  as  records. 

2.  Economics:  To  buy  up  the  whole  or  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  any  commodity  with  the  object  of  control¬ 
ling  the  market,  and  thus  being  able  to  sell  again 
at  an  enhanced  price. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1  To  be  occupied  or  employed  in  engrossing,  or 
copying  in  a  large,  legible,  and  distinct  hand ;  to 
follow  or  practice  the  profession  of  an  engrosser. 

*2.  To  become  larger,  to  increase, 
en-gross '-er,  s.  [Eng.  engross ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  engrosses  or  copies  documents  in  a 
fair,  large  hand. 

2.  One  who  seizes  or  assumes  the  whole  or  an 
undue  share  of  anything ;  a  monopolizer. 

“Little  engrossers  of  delegated  power.” — Knox:  Spirit 
of  Despotism,  g  29. 

II.  Econom. :  One  who  buys  up  the  whole  or  large 
quantities  of  any  commodity  to  sell  again ;  a  fore¬ 
stall  er. 

“  A  new  sort  of  engrossers,  or  forestalled,  having  the 
feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body  of  workmen 
in  the  woollen  manufactures,  out  of  their  warehouses,  set 
the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder.” — Locke. 

engross-ment,  s.  [En g.  engross;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  engrossing  or  appropriating  things  in 
the  gross ;  exorbitant  appropriation  or  acquisition. 

“  Those  hold  their  immoderate  engrossments  of  power 
and  favor  by  no  other  tenure  than  presumption.’’—  Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large,  fair  characters ; 
as,  the  engrossment  of  a  deed. 

3.  The  state  of  being  engrossed,  or  having  the  at¬ 
tention  wholly  taken  up  by  some  subject. 

“In  the  engrossment  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted 
love.”— Lgffora.  ( Ogilvie .) 

*en-guard'  (u  silent),  *en-gard,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  guard  (q.  v.).J  To  guard,  to  defend,  to 
protect. 

en-gulf,  *ln-gulf',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  engolfer:  en= 
in,  and  golfe= a  gulf.]  To  swallow  up  or  absorb  as 
in  a  gulf. 

en-gulf  -ment,  *in-gulf-ment,  s.  [Eng.  engulf; 
-ment.)  An  absorption  or  swallowing  up  as  in  a 
gulf  or  vortex. 

en'-gy-seope,  s.  [Engiscope.] 

*en-ha'-ble,  *en-hab  -lie,  v.  t.  [Enable.] 
*en-hab-it,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Inhabit.] 
en-hal  se,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  hals,  halse-= 
the  neck.]  To  clasp  round  the  neck,  to  embrace. 

en-ha'-lus,  s  [Gr.  enalos,  the  same  as  enalios— 
in  or  of  the  sea  :  en—in,  and  hals  (genit.  fiados)  =the 
sea.  So  named  because  the  plant  grows  in  estu¬ 
aries.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidacese.  According  to 
Agardh  the  fruit  is  eatable  and  the  fibers  can  be 
woven.  Habitat  Ceylon  and  other  Indian  islands. 

en-han  $e,  *en-hans-en,  *en-haunce,  *en- 
haunse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Prov.  enansar= to  further 
advance,  from  e?ioms=before,  rather,  from  Lat.  in 
ante.  ( Skeat .)] 


A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  lift  or  raise  on  high  ;  to  raise  up. 

“Thei  han  ben  so  filled  aghen,  and  the  ground  en- 
haunced.” — Maundeville,  p.  95. 


2.  To  raise  in  rank  or  position  ;  to  elevate  or  exalt 
socially. 

“The  god  of  my  fader,  and  hym  y  shal  enhaunce.” — Wy- 
cliff e:  Exodus,  xv.  2. 


3.  To  raise,  advance,  or  heighten  in  price ;  to  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 

“The  desire  of  money  is  every  where  the  same:  its  vent 
varies  very  little,  but  as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its 
price,  and  increases  the  scramble.” — Locke. 

4.  To  increase,  to  make  greater  or  stronger;  to 
heighten. 

“  A  crystal  draught 

Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  607-9. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  be  raised,  to  increase,  to  grow 
greater  ;  to  swell  up. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia’n,  -t'ian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


enhanced 
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enkindle 


ell-hanged',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Enhance.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Raised,  increased,  heightened, 
augmented. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  any  ordinary  when 
removed  from  its  proper  position  and  placed  higher 
up  in  the  field. 

en-han'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enhance ;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  raising,  as  in  price. 
“Their  yearly  rents  are  not  improved,  the  landlords 

(naking  no  less  gain  by  fines  than  by  enhancement  of 
rents.” — Bacon:  Office  of  Alienations. 

2.  The  state  of  being  increased,  augmented,  or 
raised ;  a  rise  or  increase,  as  in  price. 

“  This  enhancement  may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  increase 
of  consumption  and  of  money.” — Burke:  Late  State  of  the 
Nation. 

3.  An  increasing,  heightening,  or  making  greater ; 
an  aggravation. 

“  Jocular  slanders  have,  from  the  slightness  of  the 
temptation,  an  enhancement  of  guilt.” — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

en-han-ger,  *en-haun-sere,  s.  [English  en- 

hanc{e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  raises  or  exalts  socially. 

2.  One  who  enhances,  raises  or  increases,  as  in 
price. 

“  In  such  cases  we  must  be  so  affected  as  that  we  grudge 
to  ourselves  our  own  gain,  that  we  be  not  in  the  first  file 
of  enhancers.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

♦en-hap'-pjf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  happy 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  happy  or  prosperous. 

en-har  -bor,  V.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harbor 
[q.  v.).]  To  harbor  or  dwell  in ;  to  inhabit,  to  lodge 
in. 

*en-har  -den,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harden 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  hard,  to  harden,  to  encourage,  to 
embolden. 

*en-har-mo  -nl-an,  a.  [Gr.  enarmonios. ]  The 
same  as  Enharmonic  (q.  v.) 

en-har-mon  -Ic,  *en-har-mon-Ick,  en-har- 
mon-ique,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  enharmonique,  from  Gr. 
enarmonikos— in  harmony,  en—in,  and  harmonia= 
harmony.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Music : 

1.  One  of  the  three  genera  of  Greek  music,  the 
other  two  being  the  Diatonic  and  Chromatic. 

2.  Having  intervals  less  than  a  semitone  ;  e.  g.,  an 
enharmonic  organ  or  harmonium  is  an  instrument 
having  more  than  twelve  divisions  in  the  octave, 
and  capable,  therefore,  of  producing  two  distinct 
sounds ;  when  on  the  ordinary  instrument  one  only 
exists,  as,  for  instance,  G.  sharp  and  A  flat.  An 
enharmonic  scale  is  one  containing  intervals  less 
than  a  semibreve. 

Enharmonic  Modulation :  A  change  as  to  nota¬ 
tion,  but  not  as  to  sound.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

“  In  passing  from  one  song  to  another,  she  [Leonora 
BaroniJ  shews  sometimes  the  divisions  of  the  enliarmonio 
and  chromatic  species  with  so  much  air  and  sweetness, 
that  every  hearer  is  ravished  with  that  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  mode  of  singing.” — War  ton. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Enharmonic  music, 
f  en-har-mon'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enharmonic;  -al.) 
Music:  The  same  as  Enharmonic  (q.  v.). 
en-har-mon'-Ic-al -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enharmon- 
ical;  - ly .] 

Music :  In  the  enharmonic  style  or  system  ;  with 
perfect  intonation. 

en-har-mo  -nl-on,  s.  [Gr.  enar monion,  neut.  of 
enarmonios— in.  harmony.] 

Music :  A  song  of  many  parts  in  harmony ;  enhar¬ 
monic  music. 

*en-has'te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  haste  (q.v.).] 
To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

*en-haunt',  *en-haunte,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  haunt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  keep  company  or  associate  with. 

2.  To  practice,  to  exercise. 

en-heart'-en  (heart  as  hart),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  hearten  (q.  v.).]  To  encourage,  to  em¬ 
bolden,  to  inspirit,  to  animate. 

*en-hed’ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  hedge 
(q.v.).]  To  surround  or  enclose  with  a  hedge;  to 
hedge  in. 

*en-her'-It-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  heritage  (q.  v.) .]  A  heritage,  an  inheritance. 

*en-hort’,  *en-ort,  *en-hurte,  v.  i.  [O.  French 
enhorter,  from  Lat  enhortor .]  To  exhort,  to  encour¬ 
age. 

*en-hu  me,  v.  t.  [Inhume.]  To  swallow  up,  to 
bury. 

en-hiin'-ger.  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  hunger 
(q.v.).]  To  make  hungry. 


en-h^  -dris,  *en-hy-drai  s.  [Gr.  enydros= liv¬ 
ing  in  water:  e?i=in,  and  hyddr= water.] 

Zobl.:  Sea-otter.  A  genus  of  carnivorous  mam¬ 
mals,  family  Mustelidse ;  six  incisors  above,  four 
below,  tail  much  shorter  than  the  body,  no  anal 
scent-bags.  Fur  thick,  woolly.  Enhydra  marina, 
the  Sea-otter,  or  Sea-beaver,  is  found  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  North  Pacific  on  either  side.  These 
animals  are  killed  for  their  valuable  fur. 

en-hy'-drlte,  s.  [Gr.  enydros— with  water  in  it, 
holding  water ;  s'uff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  generic  term  for  any  mineral  having 
water  within  its  cavities, 
en-hy'-drous,  a.  [Enhydrite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  Properly :  Having  water  within  its  cavities,  as 
enhydrous  qtiartz. 

2.  Less  properly :  Having  any  other  liquid  than 
water  within  its  cavities. 

En  -If,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2£,  called  also 
Epsilon  Pegasi. 

e-nlg'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ainigma  (genit.  ainigmatos) 
=a  dark  saying;  ainissomai— to  speak  in  riddles; 
ainos— a  tale.] 

1.  An  obscure,  dark,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous  say¬ 
ing  or  question ;  a  riddle. 

“  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning;  which,  if  well  I  understand, 

From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god’s  command.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  Anything  which  is  puzzling  or  inexplicable ;  a 
puzzle. 

“  But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 

Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear.” 

Cowper:  To  Lady  Austen. 

e-nlg-mat'-Ic,  e-nlg-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ainig- 
matikos— speaking  in  riddles;  ainigma=a  riddle; 
Fr.  inigmatique ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enigmatico.) 

1.  Obscure;  darkly  or  ambiguously  expressed; 
containing  or  resembling  an  enigma 
“Unlike  the  enigmatic  line, 

So  difficult  to  spell, 

Which  shook  Belshazzar  at  his  wine, 

The  night  his  city  fell.” 

Cowper:  Queen’s  Visit  to  London,  March  17,  1789. 

6.  Obscure,  cloudy,  doubtful. 

“  Faith  here  is  the  assent  to  those  things  which  come  to 
us  by  hearing,  and  are  so  believed  by  adherence,  or  dark 
enigmatical  knowledge,  but  hereafter  are  seen  or  known 
demonstratively.” — Hammond. 

e-nig-mat -Ic-cil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enigmatical; 
•ly.)  In  an  enigmatic  manner;  obscurely,  darkly, 
ambiguously. 

“Homer  speaks  enigmatically,  and  intends  that  these 
monsters  are  merely  the  creation  of  poetry.” — Broome. 

e-nlg'-ma-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  ainigmatistes=a  dealer 
or  speaker  in  riddles ;  ainigma= a  riddle.]  A  maker 
or  dealer  in  enigmas;  one  who  expresses  himself 
darkly  or  ambiguously. 

“That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with  my  reader 
than  the  above-mentioned  enigmatist  has  done,  I  shall 
present  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle.” — Addison. 

e-nlg’-ma-tlze,  v.  i.  [Gr.  ainigmatizomai,  from 
ainigma=a  riddle.]  To  speak  or  write  enigmati¬ 
cally  or  ambiguously. 

e-nlg-ma-tog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  ainigma= a  rid¬ 
dle,  and  grapho= to  write.]  The  act  or  art  of  making 
or  of  solving  enigmas. 

e-nig-mg.-tor-6-gjf,  s.  [Greek  ainigma  (genit. 
ainigmatos) = a  riddle,  and  logos= a  discourse.  ]  The 
same  as  Enigmatography  (q.  v.). 

*en-i'sle  (s  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  isle 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  an  island  of;  to  separate;  to 
sever ;  to  cut  off  or  away. 

*en-jail’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  jail  (q.  v.).] 
To  imprison ;  to  confine ;  to  keep  under  restraint. 

en-joln’  (1),  *en-joyn  (1),  *en-yoyn,  *in-joine, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enjoindre,  from  en—  in,  and  joindre— 
to  join ;  Lat.  injungo— to  join  into ;  to  enjoin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  lay  an  order  or  command  upon,  coupled 
with  admonition ;  to  put  an  injunction  upon ;  to 
admonish,  and  direct  with  authority.  (Said  of  the 
person.) 

2.  To  order,  to  command,  to  lay  or  impose  upon 
as  an  injunction.  (Said  of  the  thing.) 

“I  needs  must  by  all  meanes  fulfill 
This  penance  which  enjoyned  is  to  me.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  80. 

II.  Law:  To  prohibit,  forbid,  or  restrain  by  an 
injunction  (q.  v.). 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bid,  to  command,  to  admonish, 
to  warn. 

“  It  endeavors  to  secure  every  man’s  interest,  by  enjoin¬ 
ing  that  truth  and  fidelity  be  invariably  preserved.”— 
Tillotson. 


*en-j6in  (2),  *en-j<5yn  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  join  (q.  v.).]  To  join  or  unite  together. 

en-jdin  -er,  s.  [Eng.  enjoin  (1) ;  -er.]  One  who 
enjoins,  or  gives  injunctions. 

*en-j(nn'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enjoin;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  enjoining ;  injunction,  command,  direction, 
order ;  the  state  of  being  enjoined. 

en-j<5y',  *en-joye,  *en-yoy-en,  v.  t.&i.  £Ft.  en 

=in,  and]oie=joy.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  a  pleasure  in ;  to  have  a  pleasing  sense 
or  perception  of ;  to  take  pleasure  or  delight  in. 

“Her  joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy."  ^ 

Spenser:  F,  Q.,  I.  xii.  41. 

2.  To  have  the  possession,  use,  or  enjoyment  of; 
to  have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  something  advan¬ 
tageous  or  desirable. 

“The  WTiigs  had,  under  Fraser’s  administration,  en. 
joyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  been  no 
censorship.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

“  Wherein  it  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
Ye  shall  enjoy  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  L 

4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

“  So  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1032. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  feel  pleasure;  to  take  enjoyment 
in  things ;  to  delight  one’s  self ;  to  be  happy. 

“  When  a  man  shall,  with  a  sober,  sedate,  diabolical 
rancor,  look  upon  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  sight  of  his 
neighbor’s  sin  and  shame,  can  he  plead  the  instigation  of 
any  appetite  in  nature?” — South. 

*C.  Intrans.:  To  feel  joy;  to  have  pleasure  or 
happiness. 

“Manye  schulen  enioye  in  His  natyuite.” — Wycliffe: 
Luke  i.  14. 

*en-joy',  s.  [Enjoy,  v.)  Joy,  happiness,  pleas¬ 
ure. 

en-joy  -a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  enjoy ;  -able.)  Capable 
of  or  fit  for  being  enjoyed;  capable  of  affording 
enjoyment. 

“  The  evening  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmest  and 
the  most  enjoyable  of  them.” — Pope:  Letters. 

en-joy'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enjoy ;  -er.)  One  who  en¬ 
joys,  possesses,  or  has  the  benefit  of  anything. 

“  The  unprofitable,  unworthy  enjoyers  of  them.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  2. 
en-joy -ment,  s.  [Eng.  enjoy ;  -ment.) 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  enjoying ;  the  state  of 
possessing  or  having  anything  advantageous  or  de¬ 
sirable;  fruition. 

“  Who  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard  it  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  hour.” — Rambler,  No.  178. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoyed  or  affords  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 

“To  despise  the  little  things  of  present  sense,  for  the 
hope  of  everlasting  enjoyments.” — Glanvill,  ser.  1. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enjoyment, 
fruition,  and  gratification:  uFruition,tTomfruorto 
enjoy,  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying ;  we 
speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure,  or  of 
the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure :  we  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  t  lie  fruition,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  had  in  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as 
the  enjoyment  of  music,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study,, 
but  the  fruition  of  eating,  or  any  other  sensible,  or, 
at  least  external  object;  hope  intervenes  between' 
the  desire  and  the  fruition.  Gratification,  from  the! 
verb  to  gratify,  make  grateful  or  pleasant,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  giving  pleasure,  or  the  pleasure 
received.  Enjoyment  springs  from  every  object 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  pleasure ;  by  distinc-, 
tion,  however,  and  in  the  latter  sense,  from  moral 
and  rational  objects:  but  the  gratification,  which 
is  a  species  of  enjoyment  As  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  The  enjoyment  is  not  so 
vivid  as  the  gratification :  the  gratification  is  not 
so  permanent  as  the  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has 
its  peculiar  enjoyments ;  brilliant  spectacles  afford 
gratification.  Our  capacity  for  enjoyment  depends 
upon  our  intellectual  endowments  ;  our  gratification 
depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  and  the 
nature  of  our  desires.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-ken  -nel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  kennel 
(q.  v.).]  To  shut  up  in  a  kennel. 

*en-ker’-nel,  v.  t.  [Eng.,  &c.,  en,  and  kernel.) 

1.  To  form  into  a  kernel. 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  kernel. 

en-kln’-dle,  *en-ken-dle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 

and  Eng.  kindle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  to  set  alight. 
“Nor  let  us  extinguish  the  smoldering  flax,  but  enken- 
dle  it.” — Udall:  Romans  xiii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


enlace 
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enlivener 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

“And  in  my  breast  enkindle  virtue’s  love.” 

Wart  on:  Eclogue  v, 

*2.  To  excite,  to  inflame,  to  rouse  into  action. 

“  Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 

Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

*3.  To  incite  or  inflame  to  any  action. 

“  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown.” 

Shakesp.i  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  enkindled, 
en-la  §e,  v.  t.  [Inlace.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  lace ;  to  bind  or  encircle  as  with 
lace ;  to  surround. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp. 

3.  To  involve,  to  entangle. 

en-la  §e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enlace;  -ment.]  The 
of  enlacing ;  the  state  of  being  enfolded,  encir¬ 
cled,  or  involved. 

*en-lan'-goar,  *en-lan-gor,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  langour  (q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  pine  or  waste 
away ;  to  cause  to  fade. 

*en-lap',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lap,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  involve,  to  cover  or  roll  up. 

en-lard  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lard  (q.  v.).] 
To  dress  or  cover  with  lard  ;  to  fatten. 

en-lar  ge,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  large 
(q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  make  large  or  greater  in  size,  quantity  or 
bulk ;  to  expand  or  increase  in  bulk. 

2.  To  make  large  in  appearance ;  to  cause  to  ap¬ 
pear  larger ;  to  magnify. 

“In  luster  and  effect  like  glass 
Which  o’er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies.” 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  132-4. 

3.  To  extend  in  limits  or  dimensions. 


Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water 
Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 


4.  To  dilate ;  to  expand  ;  to  extend  in  comprehen¬ 
sion. 


“  0  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our 
heart  is  enlarged.” — 2  Corinthians,  vi.  11. 

5.  To  expand,  to  extend,  to  make  more  full;  to 
amplify. 

“Rather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting  that  will 
despatch  him,  I  will  enlarge  my  testimony  against  him.” 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

6.  To  extend  to  more  uses  or  purposes. 

“  It  hath  grown  from  no  other  root  than  only  a  desire 
to  enlarge  the  necessary  root  of  the  word  of  God.” — 
Hooker. 


*7.  To  give  free  vent  or  scope  to,  to  vent. 

“Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  at  other  places 
■he  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd 
construction  made  of  her.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 

ii.  2. 

8.  To  set  free  from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

“A  guilty  soul  enlarged, 

And  by  a  Savior’s  death  discharged.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  x  i  x. 

*9.  To  state  at  large  or  fully ;  to  dilate  or  enlarge 
upon. 

“  In  my  tent  enlarge  your  griefs.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  make  diffuse;  to  amplify,  to 
expatiate. 

“  I  will  enlarge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this  time.” — 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  29. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  larger ;  to  become  bigger;  to  increase 
in  size  or  bulk. 

“  Where  Avon  shapes 
His  winding  way,  enlarging  as  it  flows.” 

Jago:  Edgehill,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  dilate,  to  speak  or  write  at  length;  to  expati¬ 
ate  ;  to  amplify. 

“This  is  a  theme  so  unpleasant,  I  delight  not  to  enlarge 
on  it;  rather  wish  the  memory  of  it  were  extinct.” — More: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

*3.  To  exaggerate. 

“A  severe  critic  wouldbeapt  to  think  I  enlarged  a  little, 
as  travelers  are  often  suspected  to  do.” — Swift. 

4.  To  increase  in  capacity  or  comprehension ;  to 
increase  in  breadth  or  extent ;  to  expand. 

“  Great  objects  make 

Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,064,  1,065. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  enlarge, 
to  extend,  and  to  increase :  ‘‘We  speak  of  enlarging 
a  house,  a  room,  premises  or  boundaries  ;  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  property,  the  army,  the  capital,  expense, 


&c. ;  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We 
say  the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk 
enlarges,  the  number  increases,  the  swelling,  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  like,  increase;  so  likewise  in  the 
figurative  sense,  the  views,  the  prospects,  the  powers, 
the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are  enlarged;  pain, 
pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is 
increased ;  views,  prospects,  connections,  and  the 
like,  are  extended.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon .) 
en-larged',  pa,  par.  &  a.  [Enlarge.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  larger,  greater  or  bigger ;  increased  in 
bulk  or  dimensions. 

2.  Not  narrow ;  liberal,  expanded,  broad,  compre¬ 
hensive  :  as,  a  man  of  enlarged  views. 

en-larg'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enlarged:  - ly .]  In 
an  enlarged  or  wide  manner  or  sense ;  with  enlarge¬ 
ment;  broadly,  widely. 

“Justification  is  taken  two  ways  in  Scripture;  precisely, 
for  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  only  merits  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  accepted  for  us,  and  imputed  to  us;  and 
enlargedly ,  for  that  act  of  God,  and  the  necessary  and 
immediate  concomitants  unto  and  consequent  upon 
that.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  172. 

en-lar  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enlarge ;  -ment.~\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  enlarging  or  increasing  in 
size,  bulk,  or  dimensions  ;  increase  in  size. 

“  The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  633. 

2.  An  extending  or  making  more  wide  or  broad. 

“  The  commons  in  Rome  generally  pursued  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  their  power  by  mere  set  quarrels  of  one  entire 
assembly  against  another.” — Swift. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enlarged;  in¬ 
crease  or  augmentation  in  size  or  importance. 

*4.  Something  added  on ;  an  addition. 

“And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 

And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too.” 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  470,  47L 

5.  Extension  or  expansion  of  the  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers  ;  increase  of  knowledge ;  extended  or  enlarged 
comprehension  or  capacity. 

6.  Release  from  confinement,  restraint,  or  con¬ 
straint. 

“  Now  sign  his  enlargement.” 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  i.  2. 

7.  Diffuseness  of  speech  or  writing;  an  expatiat¬ 
ing  or  dilating  upon  any  particular  point  or  sub¬ 
ject. 

“While  I  restrain  my  pen  from  all  enlargements.” 

Mallet:  To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
en-larg  -er,  s.  [Eng.  enlarg(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
enlarges,  increases,  or  expatiates  upon  anything. 

“We  shall  not  contentiously  rejoin,  but  confer  what  is 
in  us  unto  his  name  and  honor,  ready  to  be  swallowed  in 
any  worthy  enlarger." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors.  (To  the 
Reader.) 

en-larg’-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Enlarge.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  larger ;  the  state 
of  becoming  larger;  enlargement. 

enlarging-hammer,  s.  The  gold-beater’s  ham¬ 
mer  by  which  he  reduces  the  package  of  quartiers 
or  gold-plate.  Fifty-six  of  the  quartiers  form  a 
packet  (caucher),  and  are  interleaved  with  vellum. 
The  hammer  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds, 
and  is  shaped  like  a  truncated  hexagonal  pyramid, 
six  inches  high.  Its  face  is  very  slightly  convex, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter. 

*en-laur'-el,  en-lawr-el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  laurel  (q.  v.).]  To  crown  with  laurel, 
en-lay',  v.  t.  [Inlay.] 

*en-leag  ue,  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  league 
(q.  v.).]  To  be  in  league  with. 

*en-le-geance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ew=in,  and  legeaunce, 
ligance=K omage.]  Allegiance. 

*en-length’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  length 
(q.  v).]  To  lengthen  out. 

*en-length'-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lengthen 
(q.  v.).]  To  lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

en-lev-e  (an-lev  -6),  a.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  enlever 
=to  raise  or  lift.] 

Her. :  Raised  or  elevated. 

*en-lev-en,  a.&s.,  [Eleven.] 

*en-li-ance,  *en-ly-ance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  enliant ,  pr. 
par.  of  enlier= to  join,  to  unite.]  Alliance. 

*en-llght'  ( gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
light  (q.  v.).]  To  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

en-llght'-en  {gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
lighten  (q.  v.).] < 

*1.  Lit. :  To  give  light  to ;  to  shed  light  upon ;  to 
illuminate. 

“  The  moon  is  enlightened  to  govern  the  night.” 

Byrom:  Thanksgiving  Hymn. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  intellectual  light  to ;  to  illuminate  the 
intellect  of ;  to  instruct,  to  inform,  to  impart 
knowledge  to. 

“  Thus  enlightening  our  mind,  and  rectifying  our  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  matters.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

*2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision. 

“  His  eyes  were  enlightened."— 1  Samuel  xiv.  27. 

3.  To  instruct  or  inform  in  divine  knowledge  or 
religious  truths. 

“Those  who  were  once  enlightened.” — Hebrews  vi.  4. 

*4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  enlighten  and  to 
illuminate,  see  Illuminate. 

en-llght  -$ned  {gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [En¬ 
lighten.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit..:  Made  light,  furnished  or  supplied  with 
light ;  illuminated. 

2.  Fig. :  Mentally  or  intellectually  illuminated; 
informed,  instructed ;  advanced  in  knowledge. 

en-llght  -en-er  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  enlighten ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  enlightens,  illuminates, 
or  gives  light  to;  one  who  instructs,  informs,  or 
gives  intellectual  light  to. 

“  Here  Adam  interposed  :  ‘  O  sent  from  heaven 
Enlightener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  revealed.’  ”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  270-72. 

en-llght  -en-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  enlight¬ 
en  ;  -ment.^ 

1.  The  act  of  enlightening  or  illuminating.  {Lit. 

“Me  state  of  being  enlightened. 

en-llnm’  {n  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.  v.).]  To  illuminate;  to  adorn  with  orna¬ 
mented  letters  or  illuminations. 

en-llflk',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  link  (q.  v.).J 
To  link,  to  connect,  to  join,  to  chain  to. 

en-llst',  *m-Hst’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  en= in,  and  liste 
=a  list.]  [List.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  To  enroll,  to  register  or  enter  in  a  list. 

2.  Spec. :  To  engage  for  military  service. 

II.  Fig.:  To  engage,  gain  over,  or  unite  to  a 
cause ;  to  employ  in  the  advancement  of  some  in¬ 
terest. 

“A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 

May  furnish  illustration  well  applied.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  205,  206. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  engage  one’s  self  for  military  service. 

“Many  West-country  Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it  abso¬ 
lutely  sinful  to  enlist,  stood  out  for  terms  subversive  of 
all  military  discipline.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  attach  or  engage  one’s  self  to  a  party, 
interest,  or  cause. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  enlist  and  to  en¬ 
roll,  see  Enroll. 

en-llst -ment,  s.  [Eng.  enlist;  -ment.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  enlisting  or  of  engaging  for  military 
service. 

2.  The  act  of  engaging  one’s  self  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  state  of  being  enlisted. 

3.  The  writing  or  document  by  which  a  soldier  is 
bound. 

*en-ll  ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  live  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  make  to  live. 

“  This  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  duet, 
and  enlived  with  this  very  soul  wherewith  it  is  now  ani¬ 
mated.” — Bishop  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  §  30. 

2.  To  animate,  to  quicken ;  to  give  sprightliness 
or  animation  to. 

“See,  see !  the  darts  by  which  we  burned 
Are  bright  Loysa’s  pencils  turned: 

With  which  she  now  enliveth  more 
Beauties  than  they  destroyed  before.” 

Lovelace:  Lucasta,  p.  19. 

en-llv'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  live,  and  suff.-en..] 

1.  To  quicken  ;  to  make  to  live ;  to  give  life  to. 

“  Lo!  of  themselves  the  enlivened  chessmen  move.” 

Cowley:  Pindaric  Odes;  Destiny,  iii. 

2.  To  make  vigorous  or  active ;  to  stimulate ;  to 
invigorate. 

“They  came  out  of  the  bath  not  only  sweet  and  clean, 
but  also  much  enlivened  and  strengthened  in  their  joints.” 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  animation  to;  to  animate,  to 
make  sprightly,  cheerful,  or  gay ;  to  exhilarate. 

en-llv’-cn-er,  s.  [Eng.  enliven;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  enlivens,  animates,  stimulates,  or 
invigorates. 

“Fire,  the  enlivener  of  the  general  frame.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  427. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  --  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


enlumine 
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enormity 


mine,  v.t.  [Fr.  enluminer,  from  Lat.  illu - 
m/ino.)  To  illumine,  to  brighten,  to  enlighten. 
[.Illuminate.] 

*en-lock’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lock  (q.  v.).] 
To  lock,  close,  or  shut  up. 


*en  lfi’re,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lure  (q.  v.).] 
To  lure,  to  entice. 


en-man-che  (an-mah-she),  a.  [Fr.]. 

Her.:  Covered  with  or  resembling  a  sleeve.  (Said 
when  the  chief  has  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  upper  edge  to  the  sides  to 
about  half  the  breadth  of  the 
chief.) 

*en-mar  -ble,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  marble  (q.  v.).] 

To  turn  to  marble ;  to  make 
as  hard  or  unfeeling  as  mar¬ 
ble. 

*en-mar -vel,  *en-mar- 
vail,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
marvel  (q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  Enmanch6. 
Wonder,  marvel  at,  or  admire. 

en  masse  (an  mass),  phrase.  [Fr.]  In  the  mass 
or  whole  body. 

1  en-mesh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  mesh  (q.  v.).] 
To  entangle  or  catch  in  a  net ;  to  trap. 

“  So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

en-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Emhew.] 

*en-mln  -gle,  v.  t.  [Immingle.] 

en-ml-ty,  *en-mi-te,  *ene  my-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

enamistiet ;  Fr.  inimitie,  from  Lat.  inimicitia,  from 
inimicus=  (a.)  hostile  (s.)  an  enemy;  in  (neg.),  and 
amicus=(a.)  friendly,  (s.)  a  friend.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  enemy  or  hos¬ 
tile  ;  hostility. 


“  He  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  station  of  great  power, 
must  needs  incur  the  utter  enmity  of  many  and  the  high 
displeasure  of  more.” — Atterbury. 

2.  Variance,  discord,  contrariety  of  interests, 
animosity. 

“Common  attachments,  common  enmities,  bound  herto 
the  throne.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


3.  Opposition. 

“  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.” — 
fames  iv.  4. 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enmity,  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  hostility:  “ Enmity  is  something  per¬ 
manent  ;  animosity  is  partial  and  transitory  ;  enmity 
is  altogether  personal;  hostility  mostly  respects 
public  measures ;  animosity  respects  either  one  or 
many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in 
the  heart ;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some 
open  act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity 
toward  another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy ;  he  who 
is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have 
any  command  over  others ;  he  who  proceeds  to 
wanton  hostility  often  provokes  an  enemy  where  he 
might  have  a  friend.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-mossed',  a.  [Pref.  ew,‘  Eng.  moss,  and  adj. 
suff .  -eci.]  Covered  with  moss.  (Keats.) 

*en-mo  ve.v.t.  [Emmove.] 

*en-mii  re,  v.t.  [Immure.]  To  shut  up,  confine, 
or  inclose  within  a  wall ;  to  immure. 

en-neacon-to-he-dral,  a.  [Gr.  enenekonta— 
ninety  ;  hedra=  a  seat  .  .  .  a  base,  and  Eng.  adj. 
euff.  -ah] 

Geom.,  Crystallog.,  <£c. :  Pertaining  to  an  ennea- 
contohedron  ;  having  ninety  sides. 

en-ne-u-con-to-he-dron,  s.  [Enneacontohe- 
dral.] 

Geom.,  Crystallog.,  &c.:  A  solid  figure  having 
ninety  sides. 

ten-ne-ad,  s.-  [Fr.  ennSade,  from  Gr.  enneadi- 
fcos= of  the  number  nine.]  An  assemblage  of  nine 
persons  or  things. 

H  The  Enneads :  The  title  given  by  Porphyry  to 
one  of  the  six  divisions  in  his  collection  of  the 
treatises  of  Plotinus,  to  imply  that  this  division  had 
in  it  nine  books. 

en'-ne-st-gon,  s.  [Gr.  enwea=nine,  and  gonia— 
an  angle.] 

Geom.:  A  plane  figure  with  nine  sides  and  as 
many  angles. 

en-ne-ag  -on-3.1,  a.  [Eng.  enneagon  (q.  v.) ;  -ah] 
Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  enneagon ; 
having  nine  angles. 

en-ne-ag  -^n-ofis,  a.  [Gr.  en.nea=nine ;  quite = 
a  woman,  a  female  of  any  being  or  thing,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  pistils. 

en-ne-u-he  -drul,  a.  [Gr.  ewwea=nine ;  hedra— 
a  seat,  a  base,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  to  an  enneahedron ;  having 
nine  sides. 


en-ne-a-he-dron,  en-nea-he-drl-a,  s.  [En- 

NEAHEDRAL.] 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  having  nine  sides ;  a  nona- 
hedron. 

*en  -ne-a-logue,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  ennea= 
nine,  on  analogy  of  Decalogue  (q.  v.).]  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  nine  sayings  or  rules.  (Fuller :  Church  Hist., 

II.  iv.  42.) 

fen-ne-an-der,  s.  [Enneandria.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Enneandria  (q.  v.). 

en-ne-an-drl-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ennea=nine,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  the  ninth  class 
of  plants,  those  having  nine  stamens.  He  divided  it 
into  three  orders — Monogynia,  including  Laurus, 
&c. ;  Trygynia,  having  under  it  Rheum  ;  and  Hexa- 
gyma,  having  Butomus. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  one  of  the 
orders  of  his  class  Monadelphia.  He  placed  under 
it  only  the  genus  Brownsea,  which  has  nine  stamens. 

en-ne-an-drl-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  enneandri(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -aw.]  The  same  as  En- 
neandrous  (q.  v.). 

en-ne-an'-drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  enneandr(ia) , 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.:  Having  nine  stamens,  belonging  to  the 
Linneean  class  Enneandria  (q.  v.). 

en-ne-a-pet  -a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  ewwea=nine;  pet- 
alon=  a  leaf,  andEng.,  &c.,  suff. -ows.] 

Bot.:  Having  nine  petals. 

en-ne-a-sep  -al-ous,  a.  [Gr.  ennea=nme ;  Eng. 
sepal  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  sepals. 

en-ne-g,-sper -mous,  a.  [Greek  ewwea=nine; 
sperma=  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  seeds. 

en-ne-at'-Ic,  fen-ne-at-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ewwea= 
nine  ;  t  connective,  and  - ic ,  - ical. ]  Occurring  once 
in  every  nine  of  anything,  as,  for  instance,  once  in 
nine  days,  or  in  nine  weeks,  months,  or  years, 
enneatic-day,  s. 

Medicine : 

1.  Sing. :  The  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 

2.  PI. :  Every  ninth  day  of  a  disease, 
enneatical-years,  s.  pi.  Every  ninth  year  of  a 

person’s  life. 

*en-new'  (ew  as  u),  *en-newe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  new  (q.  v.).]  To  make  new ;  to  renew. 

en-nlghe'jU.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  niche  (q.v.).] 
To  place  in  a  niche  or  conspicuous  position. 

en-no  -ble,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ennobler:  ew=in,  and  noble 
=noble.] 

1.  To  make  noble;  to  raise  to  the  degree  of  nobility. 

“  Many  fair  promotions 
Are  given  daily  to  ennoble  those, 

That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  give  an  appearance  of  dignity  to. 

“The  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the  harsh 
features  of  William.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  elevate  or  raise  morally ;  to  raise  in  char¬ 
acter. 

“  Prayer  is  the  most  proper  means  to  ennoble  and  refine 
and  spiritualize  our  natures.” — Sharp:  Works,  vol.  i., 
ser.  15. 

4.  To  dignify,  to  raise  in  nature  or  qualities. 

“The  intention  alone  of  amendment, 

Fruit  of  the  earth,  ennobles  to  heavenly  things.” 

Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

5  To  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

“Zenyma  likewise,  72  miles  from  Samosatae,  is  en¬ 
nobled  for  the  passage  over  Euphrates.” — P.  .  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxiv. 

eff-no  -ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ennoble ;  -ment.1 

1.  The  act  of  ennobling  or  advancing  to  nobility ; 
the  state  of  being  ennobled. 

“  He  added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former  creations 
the  ennoblement  or  advancement  in  nobility  of  a  few 
others.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  15. 

2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

“  The  eternal  wisdom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoblements, 
suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstraitened  goodness.” — 
Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca,  ch.  i. 

en-nui  (an-nwe),  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  enui,  anoi;  Sp. 
enojo;  O.  Venetian  inodio,  from  Lat.  in  odio= in 
hatred,  used  in  the  phrase  in  odio  habui—1  had  in 
hatred,  I  was  sick  and  tired  of.]  Listlessness, 
weariness,  want  of  interest  in  matters  or  scenes 
around ;  languor  of  mind  arising  from  satiety,  in¬ 
capacity,  or  iack  of  interest. 

“  The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity;  which  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  ennui ,  which  makes  one  form 
certain  little  wishes,  that  signify  nothing.”  —  Gray: 
Letters. 


en-nuy-e  ( an-nwe -ya),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 

ennuyerd] 

A.  As  adj.:  Affected  with  ennui;  languid,  list¬ 
less,  bored. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  affected  with  ennui;  one  bored 
or  tired  of  pleasure. 

en-nuy-ee  (an-nwe -ya),  s.  [Fr.]  A  woman 
affected  with  ennui. 

E -noch,  s.  [Sept.  Gr.  Enoch;  Heb.  Chhanok. 
The  name  means  in  Hebrew  initiated  or  initiating.] 


I.  Scripture  History : 

1.  The  first-born  son  of  Cain.  (Gen.  iv.  17.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jared.  He  was  the  father  of 

Methuselah,  walked  with  God,  and  after  living  365 
years  “  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  (Gen.  v.  19-24.  > 
Cf.  also  Heb.  xi.  5.  [III.]  ,  .  „  , 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Lxod. 

vi.  14.)  .  „  .  _  . 


II.  Scrip.  Geog.:  An  antediluvian  “city,  called 
by  Cain  after  his  son  Enoch.  [I.  ]  (Gen.  iv.  1 1  • ) 

III.  Apocryphal  Lit.:  A  book  quoted  in  Jude 
(verses  14,15).  Whiston,  influenced  by  the  consid¬ 
eration  that  it  was  quoted  by  an  inspired  writer, 
considered  it  canonical ;  nearly  every  other 

has  set  it  down  as  apocryphal.  It  is  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary, 
Eusebius,  &c.  It  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
or  in  Hebrew-Aramaic,  probably  the  latter ;  but  the 
first  publication  was  lost,  it  is  believed,  about  the 
eighth  century.  In  1773  Bruce,  the  African  explorer, 
brought  three  copies  of  the  Ethiopic  version  with 
him  from  Abyssinia,  and  in  1821  Archbishop  Law¬ 
rence  translated  it  into  English.  It  is  divided  into 
five  books,  which  may  not  all  have  had  the  same 
author  or  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  may  have  appeared  about  B.  C.  144,  the  last 
about  B.  C.  40.  A  book  of  Noah  is  obviously  inter¬ 
woven  with  it,  but  may  have  been  originally 
separate.  These  two  patriarchs  are  made  to 
prophesy  the  future  rewards  of  the  righteous  and 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  passage 
quoted  by  St.  Jude  occurs  in  the  part  written  by 
one  of  the  apocryphal  Enochs,  though  with  some 
verbal  differences. 


*e-no-da’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enodatio,  from  enodo= 
to  free  or  clear  from  knots:  e=ea;=out,  away,  and 
nodus=  a  knot.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  untying  a  knot. 

2.  Fig. :  The  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

*e-nd  de,  a.  [Lat.  enodis:  e=  ex  =out,  without, 
and  nodus=a  knot.] 

Bot.:  Destitute  of  or  free  from  knots  or  joints; 
knotless,  jointless. 

*e-no  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enodo-1  To  clear  or  free  from 
knots ;  to  make  clear. 

*e-nbint',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Anoint.]  Anointed. 

e-no  -mo-tarch,  s.  [Gr.  enomotarches=the  ruler 
or  leader  of  an  enomoty:  enomotia,  and  archo— to 
rule,  to  lead.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  The  commander  or  leader  of  an  eno¬ 
moty  (q.  v.). 

*e-no  -mo-tjf,  s.  [Gr.  enomotia,  from  enomotos— 
bound  by  an  oath ;  omnymi=to  swear.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  Any  band  of  sworn  soldiers.  Specif., 
a  division  of  the  Spartan  army,  consisting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  of  twenty-five ;  according  to  others,  of 
thirty-two  men. 

en'-O-pla,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  enoplos  =  in 
arms,  armed.]  So  named  from  the  armature  of  the 
mouth  or  pharynx.  (See  def.) 

ZoOl. :  A  tribe  of  Annuloida,  order  TurbeUaria, 
having  the  mouth  or  pharynx  armed  with  styles, 
hooks,  or  rods.  They  consist  of  minute  animals, 
inhabiting  fresh  or  salt  water. 

en-op  -to-man-§y,  s.  [Gr.  enoptos= visible  in  a 
thing,  and  manieia= prophecy,  divination.  Perhaps 
we  should  read  enoptromancy,  from  Gr.  enoptron— 
a  mirror.]  Divination  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

*en-or  -der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  order  (q. 
v.).]  To  order,  to  command. 

e-norm,  *e-norme,  v.t.  [Enorm,  a.]  To  make 
monstrous. 

e-norm',  a.  [O.  Fr.  enorme,  from  Lat.  enormis 
=out  of  rule.]  [Enormous.] 

1.  Deviating  from  rule  ;  irregular. 

2.  Deviating  from  right ;  wicked. 

*e-nor'-mi-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  enorm;  -ioit«.]  Enor¬ 
mous. 

e-nor  -mi-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inormiti,  from  Lat.  enor • 
mitas,  from  enormis= out  of  rule,  huge.] 

1.  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  enor¬ 
mous,  immoderate,  irregular,  or  excessive ;  devia¬ 
tion  from  right ;  atrociousness. 

“That  this  law  will  be  always  sufficient  to  bridle  or 
restrain  enormity,  no  man  can  warrant.” — Hooker. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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2.  That  which  exceeds  measure  or  right;  an 
atrocious  crime  or  act,  an  atrocity. 

“Atheism  hath  not  rested  in  the  judgement,  but  pro 
ceeded  to  all  enormities  and  debauches.” — Glanvill:  ser.  iii 

3.  A  deviation  from  rule  in  any  way. 

“Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities 

of  vain-glory  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanim¬ 
ity.”  — Sir  T.  Browne:  Hydrotaphia. 

e-nor'-mous,  a.  [0.  Fr.  enorme;  Lat.  enormis: 
e=ea;=out,  away,  and  norma=& rule.] 

*1.  Out  of  or  transgressing  all  rule ;  abnormal. 

“  Titan,  heaven’s  first  born, 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturn.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  510,  511. 

*2.  Extending  beyond  certain  limits ;  excursive. 

“  The  enormous  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumference 
of  every  lucid  point,  ought  to  be  less  discernible  in  shorter 
telescopes  than  in  longer,  because  the  shorter  transmit 
less  light  to  the  eye.” — Newton:  Optics. 

3.  Exceedingly  great  in  size,  dimensions,  bulk,  or 
quantity. 

“Yet  not  in  vain  the  enormous  weight  was  cast.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

4.  Exceedingly  great ;  exceeding. 

“Nature  here 

Wantoned,  as  in  her  prime;  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  294-97. 

*5.  Disordered,  confused,  perverse. 

“  I  shall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  state,  and  seek  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

6.  Wicked  in  an  exceeding  degree;  excessively 
wicked,  atrocious,  or  disgraceful. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enor¬ 
mous,  huge,  immense,  and  vast:  “  Enormous  and 
huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  magnitude ;  im¬ 
mense  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity,  and  number. 
Enormous  expresses  more  than  htige,  as  immense 
expresses  more  than  vast:  what  is  enormous  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary  bounds ; 
what  is  huge  is  only  in  the  superlative  degree.  The 
enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion  ;  the  huge  is 
relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions.  Some 
animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  particular 
mode  of  feeding :  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing  but 
level  ground,  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  huge 
mountains.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  enormous, 
monstrous,  and  prodigious:  “  The  enormous  contra¬ 
dicts  our  rules  of  estimating  and  calculating :  the 
•prodigious  raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordinary 
standard  of  thinking:  the  monstrous  contradicts 
nature  and  the  course  of  things.  What  is  enormous 
excites  our  surprise  or  amazement :  what  is  prodig¬ 
ious  excites  our  astonishment:  what  is  monstrous 
does  violence  to  our  senses  and  understanding.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-nor  -mous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  enormous;  -ly.]  In 
an  enormous  manner  or  degree ;  excessively ;  be¬ 
yond  measure. 

“Throughout  an  enormously  large  proportion  of  the 
ocean,  the  bright  blue  tint  of  the  water  bespeaks  its 
purity.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ix. 

e-nor-mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enormous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enormous,  excessive, 
or  beyond  measure  ;  enormity. 

“When  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  examine  our 
faith,  see  the  enormousness  of  our  works,  what  should 
hinder  them  from  measuring  the  master  by  the  disci¬ 
ples  V’—More:  Decay  of  Piety . 

en-or-tho-trope,  s.  [Gr.ew.=  in,orf/i,os=straight, 
and  trepo= to  turn.]  A  toy  on  the  principle  of  the 
thaumatrope,  the  stroboscope,  and  phenakisto- 
scope,  which  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  visual  impressions.  Upon  different 
parts  of  a  card  are  detached  parts  of  a  given  figure, 
and  when  the  card  is  rotated  these  become  assem¬ 
bled  and  give  a  combined  impression  to  the  eye. 

e-nough  (e-nuf),  *e-nogli,  *i-nou,  *i-noh, 
*i-now,  *y-now,  *y-nough,  *y-nowgh,  a.,  s., 

inter j.,  &  adv.  [A.  S.  gendh,  gendg,  from  the  imp. 
verb  geneah— it  suffices;  Goto.  <jarebft.s=sufficient ; 
Icel.  gndgr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  nok;  Dut.  genoeg;  Ger. 
genug.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sufficient ;  in  a  measure,  quantity,  or 
amount  to  satisfy ;  adequate  to  the  wants  or  de¬ 
mands  ;  sufficient  to  meet  and  satisfy  reasonable 
desire  or  expectation. 

“It  is  ynowgh  to  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  maister.  ’ 
—  Wy differ  Matt.  x. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sufficiency;  a  sufficient  or  adequate  quantity ; 
a  quantity  or  amount  which  satisfies  desire  or  ex¬ 
pectation. 

“And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother.” — Gen. 
xxxiii.  9. 

bdil, 
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2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers  or  abilities. 
“  Some  great  defects  and  main  errors  in  his  nature, 
customs,  and  proceedings,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save  and 
help,  with  a  thousand  little  industries  and  watches.” — 

Bacon. 

C.  -4s  interj.;  An  exclamation  denoting  suffi¬ 
ciency  or  satisfaction. 

D.  As  adverb: 

1.  Sufficiently ;  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  degree,  or 
measure. 

“  He  never  can  enough  atone 
For  each  misdeed.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk  xviii. 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  fairly;  in  a  tolerable  or 
passable  degree. 

“An  honest  fellow  enough.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus,  v.  1. 
IfBlair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two  words 
enough  and  sufficient:  “ Enough  relates  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  one  wishes  to  have  of  anything.  Suffi¬ 
cient  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
Hence,  enough  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity 
than  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
enough ,  although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nat¬ 
ure.  ’  (Blair:  Rhetoric  (1817),  i.  232.) 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enough  and 
sufficient:  41  He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satis¬ 
fied  ;  he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  are  supplied. 
We  may  therefore  frequently  have  sufficiency  when 
we  have  not  enough.  A  greedy  man  is  commonly  in 
this  case,  he  who  has  never  enough,  although  he  has 
more  than  a  sufficiency."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-noun  $e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dnoncer,  from  Lat.  enun- 
cio:  e=ea;=out,  and  nuncio= to  announce,  to  de¬ 
clare  ;  nuncius=  a  messenger.]  To  declare,  to  pro¬ 
claim,  to  utter,  to  pronounce,  to  enunciate, 

e-noun  $e-ment,  s.  [En g.  enounce;  - ment .]  The 
act  of  enouncing,  declaring,  proclaiming,  or  enun¬ 
ciating  ;  enunciation, 
e-now',  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Enough.] 

*e-noynt',  v.  t.  [Anoint.] 

en  passant  (an  pas’-san),  phr.  [Fr.]  In  pass¬ 
ing,  by  the  way. 

*en-pat'-ron,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  patron 
(q.v.).J  To  patronize,  to  take  under  one  s  protec¬ 
tion.  (Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  224.) 

*en-pe  o-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  people 
(q.  v.).]  To  fill  with  people  ;  to  empeople. 

*en-pler  §e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  pierce 
(q.  v.).]  To  pierce. 

*en-pov  -er,  V.  t.  To  impoverish. 

*en-pow'-der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  powder 
(q.  v.) .]  To  sprinkle  as  with  powder. 

*en-prlnt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  print  (q.  v.).] 
To  imprint,  to  impress. 

*en-quick  -en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  quicken 
(q.  v.).]  To  quicken,  to  make  alive. 

en-quire',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Inquire.] 
en-quir  -er,  s.  [Inquirer.] 
en-qul-ry,  s.  [Inquiry.] 

*en-ra'9e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  race  (q.  v.).] 
To  give  race  or  origin  to ;  to  implant,  to  enroot. 

en-ra  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enrager:  en= in,  and 
ra<7e=rage.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  in  a  rage  or  passion ;  to  stir 
up  to  fury ;  to  exasperate,  to  make  furious ;  to  ex¬ 
cite  rage  in. 

“  Enraged  he  rears 

His  hoof,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  rage,  to  be  furious. 

“  He  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  offering  to  con¬ 
fute  him.” — Miss  Burney:  Cecilia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii. 
en-raged1,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Enrage.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Rendered  furious;  infuriated;  thrown  into  a 
rage. 

*2.  Excited  with  any  very  strong  emotion. 

“Being  now  enraged  with  grief.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*3.  Strong,  intense,  passionate. 

“  She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

|II.  Her.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  horse 
when  borne  in  that  position  which  in  the  cases  of 
other  animals  is  called  saliant. 

*en-ra  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng. enrage;  -ment.]  Rapt¬ 
ure,  passion. 

*en-railed  ,  a.  [Pref.  en, and  Eng.  railed  (q.v.).] 
Fenced  in  or  surrounded  as  with  rails. 


*en-ran  ge  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  range,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  To  arrange ;  to  set  or  place  in  order. 

*en-ran  ge  (2),  *en-raunge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  range,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  range  or  rove  over. 

*en-rahlc,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rank  (q.  v.).] 
To  place  or  set  in  rank  or  in  order  ;  to  arrange. 

en-rapt'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapt  (q.  v.).J 
In  an  ecstasy  ;  enraptured ;  transported. 

“  My  venerable  friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye, 

And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt.”  Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

en-rapt’  (2),  a.  [Prefix  en,  and  English  rapt  for 
wrapt  ( q.v.).]  Wrapt  up. 

“Nor  hath  he  been  so  enrapt  in  those  studies  as  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  polite  arts  of  painting  and  poetry.” — Arbuthnot 
and  Pope. 

en-rap'-tiire,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapture 
(q  v.) .]  To  fill  with  rapture ;  to  transport  with 
pleasure  or  delight. 

“  The  Master’s  word 
Enraptured  the  young  man  heard.” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

en-rav-Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ravish 
(q.  v.).]  To  throw  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  transport ;  to 
enrapture. 

“  What  wonder, 

Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see. 

At  sight  thereof,  so  much  enravished  be?  ” 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  131,  132. 

en-rav'-ish-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Enravish.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst  :  The  act  of  enrapturing  or  transport¬ 
ing  with  delight. 

en-rav'-Ish-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enravishing ,* 
-ly.]  In  an  enravishing  manner ;  so  as  to  throw  into 
an  ecstasy. 

“More  exquisitely  and enravishingly  move  the  nerves." 
—.Wore;  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.,  ch.  xiii. 

en-rav-Ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enravish;  - ment .] 
The  state  of  being  enravished  ;  ecstasy,  rapture. 

“They  contract  a  kind  of  splendor  from  the  seemingly 
obscuring  vail,  which  adds  to  the  enravishments  of  her 
transported  admirers.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch. 
xxiv. 

en-reg'-is-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref .en,  and  Eng.  register 
(q.  v.).]  To  register;  to  enter  as  in  el  register  or 
record. 

*en-rhefim  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  enrhumer.]  [Rheum.]  To 
be  affected  with  a  rheum,  to  cause  a  mucous  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  throat  or  eyes,  produced  by  ca¬ 
tarrh. 

en-rlgh',  V.  t.  [0.  Fr.  enrichir;  Fr.  enricher ;  en 
=in,  and  riche=rich.] 

1-  To  make  rich  or  wealthy ;  to  give  riches  to. 

“  Studious  with  traffic  to  enrich  the  land.” 

Dryden:  Tarquin  and  Tullia. 

2.  To  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful. 

“  It  [marl]  mightily  enricheth  it  [the  ground]  and 
maketh  it  more  plentiful.” — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii., 
ch.  vi. 

3.  To  store,  to  fill;  to  furnish  with  wealth  or 
plenty  of  anything. 

“  The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  set  out. 
en-ri9h'-er,  s.  [En g.  enrich;  -er.]  One  who  or 

that  which  enriches. 

en-rl9h  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  enrich ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enriching ;  augmentation  of  wealth. 

2.  The  act  of  making  fertile  or  fruitful ;  fertiliza¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  filling,  storing  or  enriching  with  abundance 
of  anything. 

“  Not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrich¬ 
ment  thereof.”— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

4.  Anything  which  is  added  as  an  ornament  or 
decoration. 

en-rld-ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ridge 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  ridges. 

*en’-ring',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ring  (q.  v.).] 
To  form  a  ring  round ;  to  encircle,  to  bind  round. 

*en-rlp’-en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ripen 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  ripe;  to  ripen;  to  bring  to 
maturity  or  perfection. 

*en-rl’ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en.,  and  Eng.  rive  (q.  v.).] 
To  rive  ;  to  cleave. 

en-ro  be,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  robe  (q.  v.).J 
To  robe,  to  dress,  to  habit,  to  invest. 

“  Her  mother  hath  intended, 

That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed, 

With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring ’bout  her  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  L 


b6v’  pout  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9M11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -  f. 
-tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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en-rock'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  rock;  and 
9uff .  -merit.']  Stone  pitched  on  to  the  sea-face  of  a 
breakwater  or  dyke,  or  a  shore  subject  to  encroach¬ 
ment  by  the  waves  or  stream. 

en-r5r,  en-roll',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enroller;  Fr .  en- 
rdler,  from  en=in,  and  rolle= a  roll,  list.] 

1.  To  write  down  on  a  roll ;  to  record,  to  register. 

“The  conuencioun 

Of  old  engrossed,  by  great  purueiaunce 
Which  ia  enrolde,  and  put  in  remembraunce.” 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

2.  To  write  or  enter  in  a  roll  or  register ;  to  enter 
names  in  a  list. 

“  There  be  enrolled  among  the  king’s  forces  about  thirty 
thousand  men  of  the  Jews.” — 1  Maccabees  x.  36. 

3.  To  enter  or  include  in  a  class  or  list. 

“To  be  deemed  considerable  in  this  faculty,  and  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  wittes.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 

ser.  14. 

*4.  To  involve,  to  wrap  up,  to  encircle,  to  sur- 
round. 

“All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more  .  .  . 

Came  rushing,  in  the  foamy  waves  enrold.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  25. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  enrol,  to 
enlist,  to  register,  and  to  record:  "Enrol  and  enlist 
respect  persons  only ;  register  respects  persons  and 
things  ;  record  respects  things  only.  Enrol  is  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  act  of  inserting  names  in  an 
orderly  manner  into  any  book  ;  enlist  is  a  species  of 
enrolling  applicable  only  to  the  military.  The 
enrollment  is  an  act  of  authority ;  the  enlisting  is 
the  Voluntary  act  of  an  individual.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the 
the  names  of  all  the  citizens  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  number,  and  estimate  their  property :  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means  of 
enlisting.  In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to 
enrol  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ;  to  enlist 
is  to  put  one’s  self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one’s 
self  to  a  party.  Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the 
gods  ;  the  common  people  are  always  ready  to  enlist 
on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion.  To  enrol  and 
register  both  imply  writing  down  in  a  book  ;  but  the 
former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  latter.  The 
insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  in  a 
certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an  enrolment : 
but  registering  comprehends  the  birth,  family,  and 
other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  differs  from  that 
of  enrolling ;  what  is  registered  serves  for  future 
purposes,  and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  society  in 
general ;  but  what  is  enrolled  often  serves  only  a 
particular  of  temporary  end.  To  record  is  a  formal 
species  of  registering :  we  register  when  we  record : 
but  we  do  not  always  record  when  we  register.  .  .  . 
Things  may  be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory, 
or  events  recorded  in  history.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon .) 

en-roll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enroll;  -er.]  One  who  en¬ 
rolls  or  registers.] 

en-rol'-ment,  en-roll'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enrol; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling ;  specif,  the  act  of  regis¬ 
tering  or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  recognizance, 
&c.,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law,  being  a  court  of 
record. 

“He  appointed  a  general  review  to  be  made,  and  enrol¬ 
ment  of  all  Macedonians.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,121. 

*2.  That  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  or  regis¬ 
tered  ;  a  register. 

“  The  king  .  .  .  delivered  the  enrolments  with  his 

own  hands,  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.” — Davies:  On  Ire¬ 
land. 

en-root  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  root  (q.  v.).] 
To  root,  to  fix  by  the  root ;  to  implant  deeply. 

*en-round  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  round 
(q.  v.).]  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

en  route  (an  rot),  phr.  [Fr.]  On  the  way; 
upon  the  road. 

en§,  s.  [Lat.,  as  subst.=a  being  or  thing;  as  pr. 
par.  =  being,  existing,  from  es,  the  root  of  esse=to 

be.] 

I.  Metaphysics: 

1.  In  the  abstract:  Entity,  being,  existence. 

“Then  Ens  is  represented  as  father  of  the  Predica¬ 
ments,  his  ten  sons.” — Milton:  College  Exercise. 

2.  In  the  concrete : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  existing  being  or  thing. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  self-existent  One ;  God  in  whom 
life  inheres  ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  14 ;  John  l.  4,  v.  26. 

II.  Alchem.  &  Old  Chem.:  According  to  Paracel¬ 
sus,  the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy  which  a  thing  ex¬ 
cites  in  our  bodies. 

*en  sa  fe,  *in-safe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  safe 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  safe  or  secure  ;  to  insure. 

*en-saf-fr6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  saffron 
(q.  v.) .]  To  color  like  saffron. 


*en-saint',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  saint  (q.  v.).] 
To  canonize. 

*en-sam  -pie,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  exemplum= 
an  example  (q.  v.).J  An  example,  a  pattern,  a 
model.  {Phil.  iii.  17.) 

*en-sam-ple,  V.  t.  [Ensample,  s.]  To  exemplify ; 
to  show  by  example. 

en-sah’-gulne,  (gu  as  gw),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  sanguine  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  blood ;  to  make  bloody. 

2.  To  color  like  blood ;  to  make  of  a  crimson  color. 

en-sa'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  ensatus , 

from  Lat.  ensis= a  sword.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philosophia 
Botanica  (1751),  to  an  order  of  plants  containing 
the  genera  Iris,  Xyris,  Eriocaulon,  Aphyllanthes,  &c. 

2.  The  name  given  in  1805  by  Ker  to  what  are  now 
called  Iridaceae.  This  is  a  more  restricted  use  of 
the  word  than  that  given  by  Linnaeus. 

en'-sate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ensatus,  from  Lat.  ensis 
=  a  sword.] 

Bot.,  die. :  Shaped  like  a  sword  with  a  straight 
blade. 

en-sca  le,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  scale  (q.  v.).] 
To  carve  or  form  with  scales. 

*en-sehed-file,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  schedule 
(q.  v.).]  To  write  or  enter  in  a  schedule  or  register. 

en-scon'ge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sconce 

(q-  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  hide,  to  cover,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort. 

“I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  neces¬ 
sity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch;  and  yet 
your  rogue  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain 
looks,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honor.” — Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  a  reflexive  pronoun :  To  take  shelter  or 
hide  one’s  self  behind  something. 

“She  shall  not  see  me,  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the 
arras.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  hide  or  conceal  one’s  self. 

*en-seal',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seal  (q.  v.).] 
To  mark  or  impress  with  a  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal  on  ;  to 
seal. 


en-seam'  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seam 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  sew  up  ;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  of  needlework. 

2.  To  include,  to  contain,  to  comprise. 


en-seam'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seam= 
grease,  lard.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  grease,  to  make  greasy,  to  fat¬ 
ten. 

“In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 


2.  Hawking :  To  cleanse  or  purge  from  grease  or 
glut. 

*en-sear  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sear  (q.  v.).] 
To  cauterize;  to  close  or  stop  by  cauterizing;  to 
dry  up. 

*en-sear$h',  *en-searche,  *en-search-en,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  search  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  search  diligently  for. 

“The  property  whereof,  [the  understanding,]  is  to 
espye,  seek  for,  ensearch,  and  find  out.” — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor,  to.  201,  b. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  search. 

“  They  beganne  fyrst  to  ensearche  by  reason  and  by 
reporte  of  olde  menne.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  227. 

*en-sear§h',  s.  [Ensearch,  v.]  Search,  inquiry, 
investigation. 

*en-seel',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seel  (q.  v.).] 

Hawking :  To  close  the  eyes  of ;  to  seel. 

*en-sem-ble,  v.  i.  [Ensemble,  s.]  To  assemble, 
to  come  together. 

en-sem-ble  (Ein-san  -bl),  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  in  simul= at  the  same  time  ;  together.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  All  the  parts  of  anything  taken 
together,  and  viewed  each  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

“We  may  see  in  successive  steps  the  groups  of  those 
figures  and  facts  only  which  are  immediately  local  and 
temporary;  but  the  ensemble  of  the  piece  will  be  hid  from 
us  and  unintelligible.” — Pownall:  On  Antiquities  (1782), 

p.  81. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  A  term  applied  to  any  general  collection  of 
figures  forming  a  group,  or  to  any  arrangement  of 
inanimate  materials  for  landscape  or  genre  pict¬ 
ures.  The  general  grouping  of  characters,  in 
dramatic  art,  to  form  a  picture  on  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  general  effect  of  a  musical  performance. 

(2)  The  music  of  the  whole  company  of  perform¬ 
ers  in  a  concerted  piece. 


B.  As  adv.:  Together;  all  at  once;  simultane¬ 
ously. 

*en-sent,  s.  [Cf.  Assent  and  Consent.]  Assent 
consent. 

“Thoru  ensent  of  hys  tueye  sones.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  317. 

*en-sent,  v,  i.  [Ensent,  s.]  To  consent,  to  as¬ 
sent. 

“Vor  ensample  of  hem,  othere  ensentede  thereto.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  446. 

en-sen-zie',  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  ensemble.] 
A  war-cry  or  gathering  word.  {Scotch.) 

“  The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Kesounds  the  ensenzie.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii. 

*en-shawl',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shawl 
(q.  v.) .]  To  cover  or  clothe  with  a  shawl. 

*en-sheath',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sheath 
(q.  v.) .]  To  put  into  a  sheath. 

*en-shel-tered,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sheltered 
(q.  v.).]  Sheltered,  covered,  or  protected  from 
injury. 

*en-shield,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shield 
(q.  v.).]  To  shield;  to  protect  as  with  a  shield;  to 
cover. 

*en-shield ,  a.  [Enshield,  v.]  Shielded,  pro¬ 
tected,  covered. 

*en-shore,  en-shoar,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
shore  (q.  v.).]  To  place  in  harbor  ;  to  receive  or  set 
on  shore. 

en-shrlne,  v.  t.  [Pref.en,  and  Eng.  shrine  (q.  v.).] 
To  place  in  a  shrine  or  chest ;  to  deposit  for  safe 
keeping  ;  to  preserve  as  sacred ;  to  cherish. 

“  His  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  famed, 

The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 
Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine.1’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  332-34. 

en-shroud  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shroud 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  shroud ;  to  cover  as  with  a  shroud. 

“Conscious  of  gilt  and  fearful  of  the  light, 

They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night.” 

Churchill:  The  Apology. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hide ;  to  conceal  from  observation. 

fen-sif '-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ensi/er=sword-bear- 

ing:  ensis=a  sword,  and  fero=to  bear:  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  carrying  a  sword.  By  the 
Latin  poets  ensifer  was  specially  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Orion,  as  was  xipheres,  with 
the  same  signification,  by  the  Greeks. 

en'-sl-form,  a.  [Lat.  en$is=a  sword, 
an d  forma=  form,  shape.] 

1.  Bot.:  Sword-shapea,  lorate,  quite 
straight,  with  the  point  acute,  as  the  leaf 
of  an  iris. 

2.  Anat.,  Zoiil.,  die.:  Essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  1. 

tlT  (1)  Ensiform  cartilage :  The  same  as 

IT  (2). 

(2)  Ensiform  process  of  the  sternum  : 

Anat.:  The  metasternum  (q.  v.).  See 
also  H  (1)  and  ensisternal. 

en-slgn,  *en-signe  (g  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
ensigne ;  Fr.  enseigne,  from  Low  Lat.  in¬ 
signia;  Lat.  insigne= a  standard,  neut. 
sing,  of  insignis  —  remarkable ;  Ital.  in- 
segna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Yon  ensign  view,  where  waving  in  the  wind 

Appear  the  fleur-de-lys  and  leopards  Leaf  of 
joined.” — Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  x.  Iris. 

2.  A  signal  to  assemble. 

“He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far.” — 
Isaiah,  v.  26. 

3.  A  badge,  mark,  or  symbol  of  distinction,  rank 
or  office ;  insignia. 

“  The  ensigns  of  our  power  about  we  bear.” — Waller. 

*4.  A  signboard  of  an  inn. 

5.  A  sign  or  symbol  of  any  kind. 

“  The  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command.” 

Cowper :  Charity,  212,  213. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Military : 

(1)  The  flag  or  colors  of  a  regiment. 

*(2)  A  former  rank  of  commissioned  officers  in 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  by  the  senior  of  whom  the 
regimental  ensigns  or  colors  are  carried.  The  name 
is  now  abolished,  the  title  of  second  lieutenant  be¬ 
ing  substituted  for  it. 

Naval:  The  national  ensign  consists  of  a  red-and- 
white  striped  flag,  thirteen  stripes,  with  blue  field 
in  upper  inside  corner  containing  silver  star  for 
each  State  of  the  Union.  Carried  by  all  American 
vessels  except  yachts,  which  have  an  ensign  of  their 
own. 

(2)  The  title  of  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned 
officers  in  the  United  States  navy. 
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ensign-bearer,  *ensigne-bearer,  s.  The  soldier 
who  carries  the  colors  ;  an  ensign, 

“If  it  be  true  that  the  giants  ever  made  war  against 
heaven,  he  had  been  a  fit  ensign-bearer  for  that  company.” 
— Sidney. 

en-slgn'  ( g  silent),  v.  t.  [Ensign,  s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  distinguish  by  any  particular 
badge  or  sign  ;  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of. 

“  Henry  but  joined  the  roses  that  ensigned 
Particular  families  ;  but  this  hath  joined 
The  rose  and  thistle.”  B.  Jonson .  Masques. 

2.  Her.:  To  distinguish  by  any  mark  or  ornament; 
as  a  crown,  a  coronet,  a  mi'ter,  &c.,  borne  on  or  over 
a  charge.  A  staff  is  sometimes  said  to  be  ensigned 
with  a  flag. 

en  -sign-5^  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  ensign ;  - cy .] 
Mil. :  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  an  ensign, 
en '-Signed  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  ensign;  -ed.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Marked  or  distinguished  by  any 
particular  sign,  badge,  or  token. 

2.  Her. :  [Ensign,  v.  2.] 

en '-sign-ship  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  ensign ;  - ship .] 
Mil. :  The  same  as  Ensigncy  (q.  v.). 
en-sil-age  (age  as  lg).  s.  [Fr.  en=in;  O.  Fr. 
silo=  a  foss,  a  cavity,  or  trench,  underground,  in 
which  grain  is  deposited  with  a  view  to  its  conser¬ 
vation  ;  Eng.  suff.  -age.] 

Agriculture : 

1.  A  method  of  preserving  forage  crops  while 
moist  and  succulent,  and  without  any  previous  at¬ 
tempt  at  drying  them.  It  is  effected  by  storing 
jgreen  fodder  in  mass,  and  covering  it  over  in  deep 
jtrenches  cut  in  a  dry  soil. 

“It  seems  almost  certain,  then,  that  ensilage  has  been 
known,  probably  for  centuries,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  .  .  .  The  mass  must  be  several  feet  in  depth 
and  width,  and  when  the  pit  is  filled,  boards  or  dry  straw, 
or  in  some  cases  heather,  are  laid  on  the  top  without 
delay,  and  earth  and  stones  are  heaped  up  on  the  surface 
to  the  weight  of  several  hundred-weight  per  square  foot. 
The  fodder  thus  stored  settles  into  a  half  solid  mass, 
whiqh,  having  undergone  fermentation,  is  greedily  de¬ 
voured.  by  cattle,  and,  with  a  little  hay  or  dry  food  added, 
keeps  them  in  admirable  condition  throughout  the 
winter.  Maize,  prickly  comfrey,  peas,  rye,  tares,  clover, 
lucerne,  vetches,  and  grass  may  be  profitably  stored  after 
this  fashion.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fodder  prepared  by  the  process  described 
under  1. 

“One  .  .  .  states  that  he  sold  ensilage  in  the  market 

tnwn  at  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  shillings  per  ton.” 
'  'Chambers’  Journal. 

en'-sll-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Ensilage,  s.] 
Agric. :  To  treat  by  the  process  described  under 
Ensilage,  s.,  I. 

“The  sauerkraut  of  the  Germans  is  but  cabbage  en- 
silaged .  The  writer,  forty  years  ago,  ensilaged  green, 
gooseberries.” — Chambers'  J oumal. 

en’-sll-ate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ert=in  ;  0.  Fr.  silo=  a  fosse, 
a  cavity  in  which  grain  is  deposited  with  a  view  to 
its  conservation,  and  Eng.  verbal  suff.  -ate  (q.  v.).] 
Agric. :  The  same  as  Ensilage,  v.  (q.  v.) 

“Their  suggestions  are  that  green  forage  should  be 
ensilated  without  mixture  of  any  dry  substances  or  even 
of  salt;  that  the  most  favorable  time  for  ensilating  is 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.” — Chambers’  Journal. 

♦en-sir-ver,  v.  t.  [  Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  silver 
(q.  v.).]  To  cover  or  set  off  with  silver. 

en-sl-ster'-ngl,  a.  [Lat.  ensis— a  sword;  Mod. 
Lat.  sternum,  from  Gr.  sternon= the  breast  or  chest, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ah] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to  the  ensiform 
process  of  the  sternum  (q,  v.).  [Metasteenum.] 
en-sky ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sky  (q.  v.) .]  To 
remove  to  the  skies  or  heaven  ;  to  place  among  the 
gods. 

“  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted.” 

Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  6. 

en-sla've,  v.t.  [Pref.en,  and  Eng.  slave  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  slave,  servitude,  or 
bondage ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

“The  conquered  also,  and  enslaved  by  war, 

Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  their  virtue  lose.” 

Milton.  P.  L.,  xi.  797,  798. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  or  dependent. 
“  The  Popish  kernes  whom  J ames  had  brought  over  from 

Munster  and  Connaught  to  enslave  our  island.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overcome;  to  become  mas¬ 
ter  of. 

“Blinding  the  understanding  and  enslaving  the  will.” 
—Bishop  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  enslave 
and  to  captivate:  “There  is  as  much  difference 
between  these  terms  as  between  slavery  and  cap¬ 
tivity  :  he  who  is  a  slave  is  fettered  both  body  and 
mind :  he  who  is  captive  is  only  constrained  as  to 
his  body :  hence  to  enslave  is  always  taken  in  the 


bad  sense;  captivate  mostly  in  the  good  sense; 
enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figuratively ;  capti¬ 
vate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be  enslaved  by  per¬ 
sons  or  by  our  gross  passions';  we  are  captivated  by 
the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

en-slav-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enslaved ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  enslaved. 

en-sla  ve-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enslave ;  -merit d\ 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  reducing  to  servitude  or 
bondage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enslaved ;  slavery,  bondage, 
servitude. 

“The  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  method  of 
sinning,  after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning  to  a 
fresh  enslavement  to  their  enemies,  had  now  passed  seven 
years  in  cruel  subjection.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

en-slav  -er,  s.  [Eng.  enslavfe) ;  -en]  One  who 
or  that  which  enslaves,  physically  or  mentally. 

“Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 

The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
birth.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  67. 

en-sna  re,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snare  (q.  v.).] 
To  take  or  catch  in  a  snare ;  to  entrap,  to.  catch  by 
treachery  or  guile. 

“Him  to  ensnare  and  bring 
Unto  the  Danish  king.” 

Longfellow.  Musician’ s  Tale. 

*en-snarl'  (1),  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snarl 
(q.  v.).]  To  snarl  as  a  dog ;  to  growl. 

*en-snarl’  (2),  *en-snarle,  v.  t.  [Pref.en,  and 
Eng.  snarl  (q.  v.).]  To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to 
catch. 

*en-so-ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  sober 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  sober. 

*en-spah’-gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  span¬ 
gle  (q.  v.).]  To  cover  or  ornament  as  with  span¬ 
gles. 

en-sphe  re,  *in-sphere,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng. sphere  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  m  or  as  in  a  sphere. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness  ;  to  make  into  a  sphere. 

*en-spi  re,  v.  t.  [Inspire.] 

*en-stair,  v.  t.  [Install.] 

en-stamp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  stamp 
(q.v.).]  To  mark  as  with  a  stamp;  to  stamp;  to 
impress  deeply. 

en-state’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  state  (q.  v.).] 
To  instate  (q.  v.). 

en  -sta-tlte,  s.  [Ger.  enstatit ,  from  Gr.  enstates 
=an  adversary.  So  named  because  so  refractory.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Its  hardness  is 
5’5;  its  specific  gravity,  3T-3‘3 ;  the  luster  vitreous, 
except  on  the  cleavage  airfaces,  on  which  it  is 

f  early  ;  colors,  white,  green  or  brown  ;  streak,  gray. 

t  is  possessed  of  double  refraction.  Composition : 
Silica.  60;  magnesia,  40=100.  There  are  two  varie¬ 
ties:  (1)  enstatite  proper,  with  little  or  no  iron.  It 
is  of  white  color.  Chladnite  falls  under  this  divis¬ 
ion.  (2)  Ferriferous  enstatite,  called  also  bronzite. 
This  contains  iron,  and  is  green  or  brown.  Found 
in  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Bavaria  and  Moravia. 

*en-steepr,  r.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  steep  (q.v.).] 
To  immerse,  plunge,  sink,  or  soak. 

*en-stock',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stock  (q.  v.).] 
To  fix  as  in  the  stocks. 

♦en-stor  e  (1),  *en-stor-en,  *en-stoore,  ♦in¬ 
store,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instauro.]  To  restore,  to  re¬ 
build. 

*en-sto  re  (2),v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  store 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  lay  up  as  in  a  store  ;  to  store  or  treasure  up  ; 
to  stock. 

2.  To  include,  to  comprehend. 

*en-stran-gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  strangle 
(q.  v.).]  To  strangle. 

♦en-struct',  v.  t.  [Instruct.] 

*en-struc'-tion,  s.  [Instruction.] 

*en-stuff v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stuff  (q.  v.).] 
To  stuff,  to  stow,  to  press  close,  to  cram. 

*en-sty  le,  *en-stile,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
style  (q.  v.).]  To  style,  to  name,  to  call. 

en-su  -gi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ensue;  -able.'}  Ensuing, 
following. 

en-su'e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ensuir,  from  Lat.  inse- 
quor :  i?i=upon,  and  sequor=  to  follow.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  after ;  to  seek. 

“  Seek  peace  and  ensue  it.” — 1  Peter  iii.  1L 
2.  To  practice. 

“Precedent  of  all  that  armes  ensue.” 

Spenser:  To  Sir  J.  Norris. 


B.  Intransitive; 

*1.  To  follow,  to  come  after,  to  pursue;  said  of 
persons. 

“Ourenemyes  ensuing  with  a  great  noyse.” — Bolding: 
Caesar,  p.  134. 

2.  To  follow  in  course  of  time,  or  in  a  series  of 
events ;  to  succeed. 

“The  like  endeavors  to  renew 
Should  e’er  a  kindlier  time  ensue." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  iii. 
*3.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  premises ;  to 
result. 

“Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly 
ensue,  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shining  in  the 
world,  all  other  light  of  nature  is  therewith  in  such  sort 
drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not.” — Hooker:  Eccles, 
Polity. 

H.  To  proceed. 

“Yet  from  thy  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  ensue  and  to  fol¬ 
low,  see  Follow. 

*en-sur’-an§e  (sur  as  shfir),  s.  [Insurance.] 
*en-sur'-an-§er  (sur  as  shur),  s.  [En g.ensur- 
anc(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  ensures  from  danger  or  risk ; 
an  ensurer. 

en-sure'  (sure  as  shffr),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  sure  (q.  v.).]  [Insure,  v .] 

♦A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure  in  mind;  to 
assure. 

11  Eche  of  hem  gan  other  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed.”  Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  12,972. 

2.  To  make  sure  or  certain ;  to  insure  ;  to  secure. 

•  “  His  kinsman5s  absence  must  ensure  success.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxviii. 

*3.  To  insure  (q.  v.). 

“  A  mendicant  contracted  with  a  country  fellow  for  a 
quantity  of  corn  to  ensure  his  sheep  for  that  year.” — 
V  Estrange. 

*4.  To  betroth. 

“  After  his  mother  Mary  was  ensured  to  Joseph.” — Sir 
John  Cheke:  Matt.  i.  18. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  insure,  to  make  certain;  to  be 
surety. 

en-sur  -er  (sur  as  shfir),s.  [Eng.  ensur(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  ensures ;  an  insurer. 

*en-sweep  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sweep 
(q.  v.) .]  To  sweep  over ;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 
*en-swept ' ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ensweep.  ] 
en-tab-la-tfire,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula=& 
table.] 

1.  Arch. :  Those  members  of  a  portico  which  were 
constructed  upon  tbe  columns,  consisting  of  the 
epistylium,  zo- 
ophorus,  and 
corona.  Vitru¬ 
vius  uses  the 
words  orna- 
menta  colum- 
narum  to  sig- 
nify  these 
members ;  and 
sometimes  he 
includes  the 
three  several 
parts  in  the 
term  epistylia. 

The  superstruct- 
u  re  that  lies 
horizontally 
upon  the  col¬ 
umns  in  the 
several  orders 
or  styles  of 
architecture.  It 
is  divided  into 
architrave,  the  part  immediately  above  the  column; 
frieze,  the  central  space;  and  cornice,  the  upper 
projecting  moldings.  Each,  of  the  orders  has  its 
appropriate  entablature,  of  which  both  the  general 
height  and  the  subdivisions  are  regulated  by  a 
scale  of  proportion  derived  from  the  diameter  of 
the  column.  The  entablature,  though  architects 
frequently  vary  from  the  proportions  here  specified, 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  set  at  one-fourth  the 
height  of  the  column.  The  total  height  thereof 
thus  obtained  is  in  all  the  orders,  except  the  Doric, 
divided  into  ten  parts,  three  of  which  are  given 
to  the  architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  and  four  to 
the  cornice.  But  in  the  Doric  order  the  whole 
height  should  be  divided  into  eight  parts, _  and  two 
given  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  and 
three  to  the  cornice.  (Weale.) 

“A  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  full  entabla. 
ture  surmounted  by  a  balustrade.” — Eustace:  Classical 
Tour,  i.  132. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  A  strong  iron  frame  supporting 
the  paddle-shaft.  It  usually  receives  additional 
stiffness  from  being  confined  between  two  beams  of 
timber,  called  the  entablature  or  engine-beams. 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shdn; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?l. 


entablature-beam 
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entablature-beam.  s. 

Bhipbuild. :  [Entablature,  2.] 
en-ta'-ble-ment,  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Entablature  (q.  v.). 

“They  differ  in  nothing  either  in  height,  substance,  or 
entablement  from  the  feminine  Ionic  and  masculine 
Doric.” — Evelyn:  On  Architecture. 

*en-tac  -kle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tackle 
(q.  v.).]  To  supply -with  tackle. 

“Your  storm-driven  shyp  I  repaired  new, 

So  well  entackled,  what  wind  soever  blow, 

No  stormy  tempest  your  barge  shall  o’erthrow.” 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  26. 

en-ta  -da,  s.  [The  name  given  to  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  in  Malabar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mimosese,  tribe  Eumimoseee. 
Entada  scandens,  or  Purscetha,  formerly  called 
Acacia  scandens ,  is  an  immense  climbing  shrub, 
running  over  the  highest  trees  and  forming  elegant 
festoons.  The  legumes  are  generally  from  one  to 
three,  but  occasionally  from  six  to  eight,  feet  long. 
They  are  jointed,  each  joint  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  with  one  large  brown  polished  seed  in  each. 
The  plantgrowsin  the  W estern  Ghauts,  in  India,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  eastern  tropics,  as  well  as  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  America.  The  seeds  are  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  for  washing  their  hair.  Dr.  Gibson 
says  that  they  are  used  as  an  antifebrile  medicine  by 
the  Ghaut  people.  In  Java  and  Sumatra,  according 
toRumphius,  they  are  roasted  and  eaten  like  chest¬ 
nuts. 

en-tail ,  *en-taile,  *en-tayle,  *en-teyle,  s. 

[Fr.  entaille;  Ital.  intaglio.}  [Entail,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Carved  or  inlaid  work. 

“Leyd  in  a  schryne 

Of  entaile  riche  and  fyne.”  Alisaunder,  4,670. 

2.  Shape,  form. 

“  The  hors  of  gode  entaile .” — MS.  Douce,  291,  fo.  136. 

3.  Place. 

“Honge  we  him  in  his  entaile." — Sevyn  Sages,  2,696. 

II.  Law: 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in  descent 
to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs,  male  or  female. 
Estates-tail  may  be  either  general,  that  is,  limited 
to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  or  special,  that 
limited  to  one,  and  his  heirs  by  a  particular  wife. 

2.  The  ride  of  descent  settled  for  any  estate, 

en-tail',  *en-taile,  *en-taill,  *en-tayle,  *in- 

taile,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entailler— to  cutor  carve ;  tailler= 
to  cut.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  cut  or  carve. 

“Thanne  was  that  chapitre  house  queyntiliche  en- 
tayled.”  P.  Plowman’s  Crede,  898. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  To  fix  or  settle  inalienably  upon  a  person  or 
thing. 

“None  ever  had  a  privilege  of  infallibility  entailed  to 
all  he  said.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  involve. 

“The  intemperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily 
infirmities  ana  diseases  to  their  children,  and  entail  a 
secret  curse  upon  their  estates.” — Tillotson. 

II.  Laiv:  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  estate  or 
fee  by  gift  to  a  certain  person  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  so  that  neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent 
possessor  can  alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

1[  To  cut  off  the  entail :  To  put  a  termination  to 
it.  [Disentail.] 

*en-taile,  s.  &  v.  [Entail,  s.  &v.] 
en-tail '-er,  s.  [Eng.  entail;  -er.]  One  who  en¬ 
tails  an  estate ;  one  who  executes  an  entail, 
en-tail  -ment,  s.  [En g.  entail;  -merit.] 

1.  The  act  of  entailing  or  limiting  the  descent  of 
an  estate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entailed  or  limited  in  descent. 
*en-tal'-ent,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entalenter ;  Ital.  intal- 

entare.]  To  raise  or  excite  a  desire  in  ;  to  excite,  to 
arouse. 

*en-ta  me  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tame 
(q.  v  .).]  To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  subjugate. 

*en-ta  me  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  entamer,  from  Lat.  atta- 
mino.]  To  touch,  to  injure. 

en-tan'-gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tangle 

(tl.v.)O 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist  or  involve  together  so  that  a  separa¬ 
tion  or  unraveling  cannot  easily  be  made  ;  to  tangle ; 
as,  to  entangle  wool,  the  hair,  &c. 

2.  To  insnare  in  something  not  easily  extricable, 
as  a  net. 

“As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  1-3. 


3.  To  insnare  or  hatch  by  captious  questions  or 
artful  talk ;  to  involve  in  a  dilemma  or  contradic¬ 
tion. 

“  The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle 
him  in  his  talk.” — Matt.  xxii.  15. 


4.  To  involve  in  difficulties ;  to  embarrass,  to  per¬ 
plex. 

“Now  all  labor 

Mars  what  it  does,  yea  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

5.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  bewilder. 


“  I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex 
men’s  thoughts,  and  entangle  thoir  understandings,  would 
be  easily  resolved.” — Locke. 

6.  To  distract  or  embarrass  with  variety  or  multi¬ 
plicity  of  cares. 

“  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life.”— 2  Timothy  ii.  4. 


1.  To  mix  up,  to  confuse. 

“What  marvel,  then. 

At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, — 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory’s  ties, 

Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 

The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  t” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  9.. 


8.  To  make  confused  or  intricate. 


“Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled 
by  your  hearing.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  entangled  or  involved. 

“The  entangling  boughs  between.” 

Cunningham:  The  Contemplatist. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  entangle  and  to 
embarrass ,  see  Embarrass:  for  that  between  to 
entangle  and  to  insnare,  see  Insnare. 

en-tan-gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [En¬ 

tangle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.  (of  hairs,  roots,  branches,  the.) :  So  inter¬ 
mixed  as  not  to  be  readily  disentangled. 

en-tan'-gle-ment,  s.  [Eng .entangle;  -ment.'] 

1.  The  act  of  entangling,  ensnaring,  or  embar¬ 
rassing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled,  involved,  in- 
snared,  perplexed,  or  embarrassed. 

“Even  Grotius  himself  appears  not  to  be  quite  free  from 
the  entanglement.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi., 
s.  2. 

3.  Perplexity,  intricacy. 

“It  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.” — Spectator, 
No.  852. 

en-taA'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  entangl(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  entangles. 

en-ta'-si-a,  [Entasis.]  The  same  as  Entasis 
(2)  (q.v.)! 

en'-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.=a  stretching,  from  enteino= 
to  stretch.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  swell  of  the  shaft  or  column  of 
either  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  Some  authori¬ 
ties  make  it  consist  in  preserving  the  cylinder  of  a 
column  perfect  one  quarter  or  one-third  the  height 
of  the  shaft  from  below,  diminishing  thence  in  a 
right  line  to  the  top  ;  while  others,  following  Vitru¬ 
vius,  make  the  column  increase  in  bulk  in  a  curved 
line  from  the  base  to  three-sevenths  of  its  height, 
and  then  diminish  in  the  same  manner  for  the  re¬ 
maining  four-sevenths,  thus  making  the  greater 
diameter  near  the  middle.  ( Weale .) 

*2.  Med. :  A  generic  term  for  spasmodic  diseases 
characterized  hy  tension  ;  as  tetanus,  cramp,  &c. 

*en-task',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  task  (q.  v.).] 
To  lay  a  task  upon. 

en-tass'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  entassement,  from  en- 
tasser—  to  heap  up.]  A  lieap,  an  accumulation. 

en-tas'-tlc,  a.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary  Greek 
word  entastikos.]  [Entasis.] 

Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entasis  in  the 
pathological  sense ;  characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

*en-tayld’,  *en-tayled',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [En¬ 
tail,  v.] 

*en-tay  le,  v.  &  s.  [Entail.] 
en-te  (ah-te),  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  an  engrafted  emblazonment; 
also  written  Ante. 

*en-teche,  *en-tecche,  s.  [Enteche,  v.]  A 
mark,  a  syunptom. 

*en-teche,  *en-tetche,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entechier; 
Ital.  intacare.]  To  spot,  to  stain,  to  imbue. 

en-tel’-e-chy,  s.  [Gr.  entelecheia.  (See  def.) 
Probably  from  en  telei  echein=to  be  complete  or 
absolute.  ( Liddell  &  Scott.)] 

_1.  Perip.  Phil.:  A  term  introduced  by  Aristotle  to 
signify  actual  as  distinguished  from  merely  poten¬ 
tial  existence,  and  to  which  he  attaches  two  dis¬ 
tinct  meanings :  (l),The  state  of  being  complete 


or  finished;  (2),  the  activity  of  that  which  is  thus 
complete.  In  practice,  however,  he  does  not  bind 
himself  strictly  to  the  observance  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  he  attributes  relativity  to  these 
notions:  the  same  thing,  he  says,  can  be  matter  or 
potentiality  in  one  respect,  and  form  or  actuality 
in  another;  e.  q.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the  former 
in  relation  to  the  house  and  the  latter  in  comparison 
with  the  unhewn  stone. 

2.  Mod.  Phil. :  The  name  which  Leibnitz  gave  to 
the  monads  of  his  system. 

*en-tel-lus,  s.  [Gr.  entellb  =  to  enjoin,  to  com¬ 
mand.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sacred 
monkey  of  India,  Semnopithecus  entellus.  [Sem- 
NOPITHECUS,  HUNOOMAN.J 
*en-tem-pest,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tempest 
(q.  v.) .]  To  visit  with  storm. 

“For  aye  entempesting  anew  the  unfathomable  hell 
within.”  Coleridge:  Pains  of  Sleep. 

*en-tem-pre,  a.  [Attemfre.]  Moderate. 
*en-tem-pri,  v.  t.  [Entempre.]  To  moderate. 
*en-ten-cioun,  s.  [Intention.] 

*en-tend',  *en-tende,  v.  i.  [Fr. entendre;  Sp.  & 
Port,  entender,  from  Lat.  intendo:  in  =  toward, 
upon,  and  tendo— to  stretch.] 

1.  To  apply  one’s  self ;  to  turn. 

2.  To  intend. 

*en-tend  -a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Attentive. 

*en-tend'e-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Ital.  iniendimento ; 
Sp.  intendimiento ;  Port,  entendimento .]  Under¬ 
standing,  information,  knowledge,  teaching. 

*en-tend'-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tender 
(q.  vJ.] 

1.  To  make  tender,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to  make 
effeminate. 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness. 

*en-tent',  *en-tente,  s.  [O.  Fr.  entente.] 

1.  Notice. 

2.  Will,  intention. 

entente  cordiale  (an-tant'  cor-dl-al),  phr. 
[Fr.]  A  cordial  understanding ;  friendly  disposition 
and  relations  between  the  governments  of  two 
countries. 

*en-tent ,  v.  i.  [Entent,  s.] 

1.  To  attend,  to  pay  attention. 

2.  To  intend,  to  design,  to  purpose. 

*en-ten-tif,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Attentive,  intent,  full 

of  attention. 

*en-ten-tif:ly,  *en-ten-tif-li,  *en-ten-tyf-ly, 
*en-ten-tif-liche,  adv.  [English  ententif;  -ly.] 
Attentively,  with  attention. 

en-ter  (1),  *en-tre,  *en-tren,  *en-tri,  v.  t.  &  i, 
[Fr.  entrer,  from  Lat.  intro= to  go  into,  to  enter; 
Sp.  &  Port,  entrar;  Ital.  intrare,  entrare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  go  or  come  into  or  within  ;  to  move,  pass,  or 
proceed  to  the  inside  or  interior  of. 

“That  darksome  cave  they  enter.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  35. 

2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

“Thorns  which  entered  their  frail  shins.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  into ;  to  place  or  set  in  ;  to  in¬ 
sert  ;  as,  to  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  book,  journal, 
&c. ;  to  write  down. 

“  Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in  the 
few  bills  they  have  been  distinguished.” — Graunt. 

5.  To  begin  or  commence,  as  a  new  stage  or  state. 

6.  To  join,  to  associate  one’s  self  to ;  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  or  associate  of ;  as,  to  enter  the 
university,  the  army,  a  society,  &c. 

7.  To  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  service,  pro¬ 
fession,  &c. 

“The  eldest  being  thus  entered,  and  then  made  the 
fashion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hinder  them.” — Locke. 
*8.  To  recommend,  to  introduce. 

“This  sword  shall  enter  me  with  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*9.  To  engage  in,  to  begin. 

“Enter  talk  with  lords.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  To  report  at  the  custom-house,  as  a 
ship  and  cargo  on  arrival  in  a  port. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  make  entry ;  to  go  in  upon  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  of. 

(2)  To  place  or  cause  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
records  of  a  court ;  as,  to  enter  a  writ,  ah  appear¬ 
ance,  &c. 
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3.  Sports : 

(1)  To  enter  a  hound  is  to  admit  a  young  hound 
Into  the  regular  hunting  pack. 

“They  were  like  hounds,  ready  to  be  entered .” — Racket : 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  163. 

(2)  To  enter  a  horse  for  a  race  is  to  put  it  down 
among  the  list  of  competitors. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  come  or  go  in  ;  to  pass  in  or  inside. 

“Euerie  wight  may  enter  whan  him  liketh.” — Chaucer: 

Tale  of  Melibceus. 

2.  Sometimes  used  with  in. 

“  Enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.” — Luke  xiii.  24. 

3.  It  is  used  with  into  before  the  place  entered. 

“  Enter  thou  into  thy  chambers.” — Isaiah  xxvi.  20. 

4.  To  have  passage ;  to  be  able  to  pass  between. 

“  So  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Eight,  i.  6. 
*5.  To  begin,  to  make  beginning. 

“  1  saw  the  sin  wherein  my  foot  was  entering.” 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

6.  To  engage  in ;  to  embark. 

“The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several  expen¬ 
sive  projects,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  wealth.” — Addison: 
On  the  War. 

7.  To  join  as  a  member  or  associate;  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  member  or  associate  of :  as,  he  entered 
at  college. 

8.  To  be  admitted. 

“  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” — Matt.  xxv.  23. 
II.  Drama:  To  appear  on  the  scene. 

“  The  competitors  enter.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 
IT  (1)  To  enter  into: 

(a)  To  pass  into  the  interior  of ;  to  penetrate. 

(b)  To  engage  in. 

(c)  To  deal  with ;  to  treat  of ;  to  discuss ;  to  ex¬ 
amine. 

“They  were  not  capable  of  entering  into  the  numerous 
concurring  springs  of  action.” — Watts. 

(d)  To  be  an  ingredient  or  element  in  ;  to  form  a 
constituent  part  of. 

(2)  To  enter  on  or  upon : 

(a)  To  begin,  to  start  on,  to  commence. 

(a)  To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  enter  into  recognizances : 

Law:  To  become  bound  under  a  penalty  by  a 
written  obligation  to  do  some  act,  as  to  appear  on 
a  trial,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 

*en-ter  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enterrer.]  To  inter  (q.  v.). 
*en  -ter,  s.  [Enter,  v.  (1).]  Entrance,  entry. 
*en-ter,  a.  [Fr.  entier.]  [Entire.]  Entire, 
whole. 

en-  ter-9-den-og  -ra-phy,  s.  [Fr.  enUradenog- 
raphie,  from  Gr.  entera=the  intestines,  pi.  of  en- 
teron—a  piece  of  an  intestine;  aden=  .  .  a 
gland,  and  graphe= a  delineation,  a  description.] 
Anat.:  The  branch  of  science  which  describes 
the  internal  glands. 

en-ter-a-den-ol'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.entera=  the  intes¬ 
tines;  aden=  ...  a  gland,  and  logos=  a  dis¬ 
course.] 

Anat.  <&  Phys.:  A  branch  of  science  which  not 
merely  describes  the  internal  glands,  but  also  traces 
their  operation. 

en-ter-al'-gl-a,  en-ter-al'-gy,  s.  [Gr.  entera 
=  the  intestines,  and  algos  =  pain.]  Neuralgia  of 
the  bowels. 

*en-ter-ghan  ge,  *en-ter-chaunge,  v.  t.  [In¬ 
terchange.]  To  exchange. 

en-ter-clo§  e,  s.  [Fr.  e)if?-e=between,  and  Eng. 
close  (q.  v.).]  , 

Arch. :  A  passage  between  two  rooms  m  a  house, 
or  leading  from  the  door  to  the  hall. 

*en-ter-deal  ,  s.  [Fr.  entre=between,  and  Eng. 
deal  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  dealing. 

*en-ter-dite,  *en-tre-dit,  s.  [O.  Fr.  entredit, 
intredit;  Ital.  enterdetto;  Port,  interdicto,  from 
Lat.  interdictum=a  thing  forbidden,  an  interdict, 
from  interdico— to  forbid.]  An  interdict. 

*en-ter-dite,  *en-tre-dite,  s.  [Enterdite,  s.] 
To  place  under  an  interdict. 

en-ter-ep-i-plom-phal-o-gele,  s.  [Gr.  enteron 
=  a  part  of  the  intestines;  epi_ploon= the  omentum; 
omphalos= the  navel,  and  kele=a  tumor.] 

Med  &  Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  umbilicus,  causing 
protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  part  of  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

en-ter-er,  *en-trer,  v.  [Eng.  enter;  - er .]  One 
who  enters. 

*en-ter-glan  ge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entree  between,  and 
Eng.  glance  (q.  v.).]  To  interchange  glances, 
en-ter’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  enterikos= in  the  intestines.] 
Anat.  &  Med.:  Pertaining,  connected  with,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  intestines. 


enteric-fever,  s. 

Med. :  The  correct  designation  of  what  is  usually 
called  by  the  misleading  appellation  of  typhoid 
fever  (q.  v.). 

en'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Enter,  v.  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  passing  within  or  to  the 
interior ;  entrance  ;  entry. 

entering-chisel,  s.  A  spoon-chisel,  used  by 
sculptors. 

entering-file,  s.  A  narrow,  flat  file,  with  consid¬ 
erable  taper,  to  enable  it  to  enter  and  open  a  groove, 
which  may  be  finished  by  a  cotter-file. 

entering-port,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  port  cut  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  to 
serve  as  a  door  of  entrance. 

en-ter-I'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  enteron= part  of  the  intes¬ 
tine,  and  suff.  -itis.  (Med.)  implying  inflammation.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines, 
marked  by  diarrhoea,  pain,  aggravated  on  pressure, 
quick  and  strong  pulse,  with  increased  temper¬ 
ature.  It  is  very  apt  to  become  chronic,  chiefly 
from  obstruction  to  the  hepatic  circulation,  espe¬ 
cially  by  escape  of  blood  from  the  portal  vein. 

*en-ter-klss',  V.  i.  [Fr.  enfre= between,  among, 
and  Eng.  kiss  (q.  v.) .]  To  kiss  mutually  ;  to  come  in 
contact. 

*en-ter-know'  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [French  entre= 
between,  among,  and  Eng.  know  (q.  v.).]  To  be 
mutually  acquainted. 

en-ter-lage’,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entrelacier;  Fr. 
entrelasser. ]  To  intermix,  to  interweave,  to  inter¬ 
lace  (q.v.). 

*en'-ter-ly,  *en-ter-li,  *en-tere-ly,  *en-ter- 
lyche,  *en-tier-ly,  *en-tire-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr. 
entier = entire;  Eng.  suff.  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Full,  whole. 

“  Besechinge  you  euer  with  inyn  enterly  hert.” 

Polit.,  Relig.,  and  Love  Poems,  p.  41. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Wholly,  fully. 

“Enterlyche  thenne  that  he  hym  teche.” 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  241. 

2.  Earnestly. 

“  Beseching  you,  as  enterly  as  y  cane,  to  take  en  gre  this 
poure  gift.”  Polit.,  Relig.  and  Love  Poems,  p.  38. 

*en-ter-lfide,  s.  [Interlude.] 

*en-ter-med -die,  *en-tre-med-le,  *en-ter- 
mell,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entremesler,  entremedler,  entre- 
meller .]  [Intermeddle.]  To  mix  up,  to  mingle. 

*en-ter'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enter,  v.  (2) ;  •merit.'] 
Interment,  burial. 

*en-ter-me  te,  *en-tre-mete,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 
entremettre;  Sp.  &  Port,  entremeter;  Ital.  intra- 
mettere,  from  Lat.  intromit  to.]  To  meddle,  to  inter¬ 
fere,  to  interpose,  to  engage  in. 

en'-ter-mew-er (ew  as  u) ,  s.  [A.  S.  <5 netere,  inetre, 
6nitre=oi  a  year  old,  and  Fr.  mue= change  of 
feathers.]  A  hawk  changing  the  color  of  his 
feathers,  which  generally  happens  some  little  time 
after  he  is  a  year  old. 

“Eyers  and  Kamage  Hawks,  Sores  and  Entermewers.” — 
Browne:  Misc.  Tracts,  v. 

en-ter-0-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  enteron— art  intestine.] 
A  prefix  used  to  signify  relation  to  or  connection 
with  the  intestines. 

en-ter-o-gele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  kele=a 
tumor.] 

Med.  <&  Surg. :  A  rupture  in  which  the  bowel 
presses  through  or  dilates  the  peritoneum  so  as  to 
make  it  fall  down  into  the  groin.  Trusses  and 
bolsters  are  used  as  supports. 

“ If  the  intestine  only  is  fallen,  it  becomes  an  entero - 
oele,  if  tho  omentum  or  epiploon,  epiplocele;  and  if  both, 
enteroepiplocele.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

en-ter-o-gys-to-gele,  s.  [Fr.  enUroeystocele ; 
entero-,  and  cystocele  (q.v).] 

Med. &  Surg. :  Hernia  affecting  the  bladder  and 
an  adjacent  portion  of  the  intestine. 

en-ter-6-de-la,  s.  pi.  [ Entero -,  and  Gr.  delos= 
visible  ;  Fr.  ent6rodble.\ 

Zodl. :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a  section 
of  his  Pol.ygastric  Infusoria,  in  which  the  aliment¬ 
ary  canal,  which  is  conspicuous,  has  an  aperture  at 
each  end. 

en-tero-e-pip-lo-gele,  s.  [Gr .  enter epiplokele, 
from  enteron=  an  intestine ;  epiploon=  the  omentum, 
and  kele—  a  tumor.] 

Med.  &  Surg. :  A  rupture  produced  through  a 
tumor,  so  that  both  tho  omentum  and  intestines 
protrude  from  the  body ;  intestinal  and  scrotal 
hernia. 


en-ter-6-gas  -tr6-gele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng., 

&c.,  gastrocele  (q.  v.).] 

Med.  (&  Surg. :  Hernia  affecting  both  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines. 

en-ter-og-r9-phy,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  graphe 
=a  writing.] 

Med.:  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  describes 
the  intestines. 

en-ter-6-hem-or-rhage,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
hemorrhage  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  entSrohSmorrhagie.] 

Med. :  Ilemorrhage  in  the  intestines, 
en-ter-o-hy-dro-gele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
hydrocele  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  entSrohydrocSle .] 

Surg. :  Internal  hernia,  complicated  with  hydro¬ 
cele  (q.  v.). 

en-ter-6-isch’-i-o-gele,  s.  [Entero-;  Gr.  ischion 
=the  hip-joint,  and  kele= a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  Ischial  hernia,  formed  by  the  adjacent 
intestine. 

en’-ter-6-Hte,  en'-ter-6-lith,  en-ter-6-li’- 
thus,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  lithos— a  stone.] 

Med. :  A  generic  term  comprehending  all  stony 
calculi  within  the  body. 

en-ter-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  logos=  a 
discourse.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Spec. :  The  branch  of  the  anatomical  and 

physiological  sciences  which  treats  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  . 

2.  Gen. :  It  is  often  extended  to  all  the  internal 
parts  of  the  human  body. 

en-ter-o-mer-o-gele,  s.  [Entero-;  Gr.  meros= 
the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and  kele= a 
tumor.] 

Surg.:  Crural  hernia  formed  by  the  adjacent 
intestine. 

en-ter-6-mes-en-ter-lc,  a.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
mesenteric  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.  &  Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
mesentery  and  to  the  intestines, 
enteromesenteric-fever,  s. 

Med. :  The  name  given  by  Petit  to  a  variety  of 
enteritis,  in  which  among  other  symptoms  there  is 
pain  felt  when  pressure  takes  place  on  the  right 
side  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  crest  of  the 
ileum.  It  often  leads  to  ulcerative  perforation  of 
the  intestines  and  to  death. 

en-ter-6-mor  -pha,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Confervaceae,  tribe 
or  family  Acetabularidae.  Some  are  marine,  some 
fresh-water  species,  while  one,  Enteromorpha  intes- 
tinalis,  grows  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water. 

en-ter-om-ph^-los,  s.  [Enter(o)-,  and  Greek 
omphalos— the  navel.] 

Med.:  A  rupture  of  the  intestines  at  the  navel. 

en-ter-op-si-thy,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  pathe= 
passive  state ;  suffering.] 

Med.:  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

en-ter-6-per-is-to-le,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  per- 
istole=a  dressing  out,  specially  of  a  corpse;  Fr. 
entSropSristolS.] 

Surg. :  Strangulation  of  part  of  the  intestines  in 
a  hernia  or  otherwise. 

en-ter-o-plas'-ty,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  plastos= 
formed,  molded, plastes=a  molder,  a  modeler.] 
Surg. :  A  plastic  operation  for  the  restoration  of 
an  intestine. 

en-ter-6-rhaph  -1-9.,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  rhaphe 
=a  seam,  a  suture  ;  Fr.  entSrorrhaphie .] 

Surg. :  A  suture  of  part  of  the  intestines,  which 
has  been  ruptured  or  otherwise  divided. 

en-ter-6-sar  -co-gele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng.  sar- 

cocele  (q.  v.).] 

Surg. :  Intestinal  hernia,  complicated  with  sarco- 
cele  (q.  v.). 

en-ter-os  -clie-o-gele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Greek 
osche,  oscheon,  oscheos=.  .  .  the  scrotum,  and 

kele= a  tumor;  Fr.  entSroschSocSle.] 

Surg. :  Scrotal  hernia  formed  solely  by  the  intes¬ 
tine. 

en-ter-6-syph  -l-lis,  s.  [Entero-,  and  English 
syphilis  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  entSrosyphilide.] 

Med. :  A  syphilitic  affection  of  the  intestine, 
en'-ter-o-tome,  s.  [Fr.  entirotome :  entero-,  and 
Gr.  tome=a  cutting;  temnd=to  cut.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  opening  the  intestinal 
canal  through  the  whole  extent.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is  longer  than 
the  other,  and  rounded  at  its  extremity.  This  is 
passed  into  the  intestine. 

en-ter-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Fr.  entSrotomie .]  [Enter- 

otome.] 

1.  Anat.:  Dissection  of  the  intestines. 

2.  Surg. :  An  incision  into  the  intestines  to  reduce 
a  hernia,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 
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enterparlance 

*en-ter-par'-lan$e,  s.  [Fr.  enire=between,  and 
parler— to  speak.]  Parley,  mutual  talk,  confer¬ 
ence. 

“  During  the  enterparlance  the  Scots  discharged  against 
the  English,  not  without  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  field.” 
— Hayward. 

*en  -ter-parle,  s.  [Fr.  enfre=between,  andpar- 
ler= to  speak.]  A  parley,  a  conference. 

*en-ter-part,  *en-tre-part-en,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entre 
= between,  and  Eng. part  (q.  v.).]  To  part  or  share, 
en-ter-plead',  v.  i.  [Inteeplead.] 
*en-ter-plead  -er,  s.  [Intekpleadee.] 
*en-ter-pret,  v.  [Inteepeet.] 
en  -ter-prl§e,  en  -ter-prlze,  *en-ter-pryse,  s. 
[Fr.  entreprise ;  O.  Fr.  entreprise,  entreprinse,  from 
Fr.  entrepris,  pa.  par.  of  entreprendre = to  under¬ 
take,  from  Low  Lat.  interprendo,  from  Lat.  inter= 
among,  andprendo=to  take  in  hand:  prce=before, 
and  *hendo=to  get.] 

1.  An  undertaking;  a  feat  undertaken  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  performed ;  a  bold,  daring,  or  hazard¬ 
ous  attempt. 

2.  An  enterprising  spirit  or  disposition;  readiness, 
promptness,  energy,  or  daring  in  undertaking  deeds 
of  difficulty  or  danger. 

*en-ter-pri§e,  *en-ter-prlze,  *en-ter-pryse, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Entebpeise,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to  essay,  to  vent¬ 
ure  on. 

“  Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  270. 

2.  To  receive,  to  treat,  to  welcome,  to  entertain. 
{Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  attempt,  to  try,  to  venture  on  an 
enterprise  or  difficult  undertaking. 

“  Maister  Chaucer,  that  nobly  enterprysyd, 

How  that  our  Englishe  rnyght  be  ennewed.” 

Skelton:  Garland  of  Laur ell ,  1.  388. 

en -ter-prl§-er,  s.  [English  enterpris(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  undertakes  an  enterprise ;  one  who  en¬ 
gages  in  important  and  hazardous  designs  ;  a  man 
of  enterprise. 

“They  commonly  proved  great  enterprisers  with  happy 
success.” — Hayward:  On  Edward  VI. 

en-ter-prl§-lhg,  en’-ter-prlz-Ing,  pr.par.,a. 
&  s.  [Enteepeise,  v.] 

*A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Ready  or  prompt  in  undertaking 
feats  of  difficulty  or  hazard ;  energetic,  adventur¬ 
ous ;  full  of  enterprise. 

•The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed, 
naturally  suggested  new  projects  to  his  inventive  and 
enterprising  spirit.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  undertaking  enterprises. 
U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enterprising 

and  adventurous :  “These  terms  mark  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  that  which  is  extraordinary  and  haz¬ 
ardous  ;  but  enterprising ,  from  enterprise ,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  understanding;  and  adventurous , 
from  adventure ,  venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  passions.  The  enterprising  character  con¬ 
ceives  great  projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are 
difficult  to  be  attained  ;  the  adventurous  character 
is  contented  with  seeking  that  which  is  new,  and 
placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual  situa¬ 
tions.  An  enterprising  spirit  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation ;  an 
adventurous  disposition  is  suitable  to  men  of  low 
degree  .  .  .  Enterprising  characterizes  persons 
only,  but  adventurous  is  also  applied  to  things,  to 
signify  containing  adventures ;  hence,  a  journey,  or 
a  voyage,  or  a  history,  may  be  denominated  advent¬ 
urous.  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

en  -ter-prl§-lhg-iy,  en’-ter-prlz-Ing-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  enterprising ;  - ly .]  In  an  enterprising,  bold, 
resolute,  or  adventurous  manner, 
en'-ter-sole,  s.  [Enteesol.] 

*en-ter-spllt',  v.  t.  [Fr.  entre= between,  among, 
and  Eng.  split  (q.  v.).]  To  split  in  two. 

en-ter-tain’,  *en-ter-taine,  *en-ter-teyn,  *in- 
ter-taine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entretenir ,  from  Low  Lat. 
interteneo,  from  Lat.  infers  among,  and  teneo  =  to 
hold;  Sp.  entretener;  Ital.  intrattenere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  into  one’s  house,  and  treat  with  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  to  receive  and  treat  as  a  guest. 

“  A  country  vicar  in  his  homely  house  .  .  . 

Once  entertained  the  chaplain  of  a  lord.” 

Fawkes:  Parody  of  a  City  and  Country  Mouse. 

* 2 .  To  keep,  or  maintain  in  one’s  service. 

“Entertain  him  to  be  my  fellow-servant.” 

Shakesp.  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

*3  To  maintain,  to  support,  to  keep  up. 

“They  have  many  hospitals  well  entertained." — Burnet. 
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*4.  To  maintain,  to  observe. 

“He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,514. 

*5.  To  receive  into  a  body  or  service. 

“To  baptize  all  nations,  and  entertain  them  into  the 
services  and  institutions  of  the  Holy  Jesus.” — Jeremy 
Taylor.  i 

*6.  To  adopt,  to  select. 

“  He  lookt  about  on  every  syde, 

To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertaine, 

To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  v.  24. 

*7.  To  admit,  to  receive. 

“  Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

*8.  To  meet,  to  receive. 

“  Calidore  in  the  entry  close  did  stand, 

And  entertayning  them  with  courage  stout, 

Still  slew  the  formost  that  came  first  to  hand.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  46. 

9.  To  receive  and  keep  in  the  mind ;  to  conceive,  to 
harbor. 

“  The  not  entertaining  a  sincere  love  and  affection  for 
the  duties  of  religion.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

10.  To  receive  for  purposes  of  consideration ;  to 
take  into  consideration ;  to  listen  to  favorably. 

“Else  no  business  they  would  entertaine .” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

11.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably;  to 
divert,  to  amuse,  to  gratify. 

“  The  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody  fight 
between  the  English  soldiers  and  their  French  allies.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*12.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly ;  to  while  away ; 
to  spend  pleasantly. 

“  The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,361. 

fB.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  exercise  hospitality ;  to  be 
hospitable ;  to  receive  company. 

*en-ter-tain',  *en-ter-taine,  *en-ter-tayne,  s. 

[Enteetain,  v.)  Entertainment,  reception,  treat¬ 
ment. 

en-ter-tain -er,  s.  [Eng.  entertain ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  others  with  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  a  host. 

“You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  enter¬ 
tainer.” — Spectator,  No.  533. 

*2.  One  who  keeps  or  maintains  others  in  his  ser¬ 
vice. 

3.  One  who  diverts,  amuses,  or  pleases. 

4.  One  who  entertains  or  receiyes  ideas  into  the 
mind. 

“  Good  purposes  when  they  are  not  held  doe  so  farre 
turne  enemies  to  the  entertainer  of  them.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt. ;  Christ  before  Caiaphas. 

en-ter-tain-Ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s.  [Entee¬ 
tain,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Amusing,  diverting,  affording  enter¬ 
tainment. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Enteetainment  (q.  v.). 

en-ter-tain ’-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  entertaining; 
-ly.]  In  an  entertaining,  amusing,  or  diverting 
manner. 

“  My  conversation,  says  Dryden  very  entertainingly  of 
himself,  is  dull  and  slow.” — Dr.  Warton:  Essay  on  Pope. 

*en-ter-tain'-Ifig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  entertaining ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  entertaining  or  divert¬ 
ing. 

en-ter-tain  -ment,  s.  [Eng .  entertain;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  guests  with 
hospitality ;  hospitable  reception  or  treatment. 

2.  Accommodation  for  a  traveler  or  guest;  lodg¬ 
ing,  food,  &c.,  required  by  a  traveler. 

“There  is  Christiana  and  her  children  and  her  com¬ 
panion,  all  waiting  for  entertainment  here.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Reception,  treatment. 

“  Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment  her  sister 
welcomed  you  withal?  "—Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
iii.  1. 

4.  Hospitality,  kindness. 

“I  spy  entertainment  in  her.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 

*5.  The  act  of  keeping  or  maintaining  in  one’s 
service. 

*6.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  pay  or  in 
service. 

“  The  centurions  and  their  charges  distinctly  billeted, 
already  in  the  entertainment ,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an 
hour’s  warning.” — Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

*7.  Payment  of  soldiers  or  servants ;  pay. 

“  The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first  arrival, 
was  but  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.” — Davies. 


*8.  Service. 

“  Some  band  of  strangers  in  the  adversary’s  entertain¬ 
ment.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iv.  1. 

*9.  Reception  into  the  mind ;  conception ;  expec¬ 
tation. 

“  Advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

10.  Reception,  admission,  consideration. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should  at  first  gain 
entertainment,  but  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
should  be  universally  propagated.” — Tillotson. 

11.  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing,  or  diverting. 

12.  The  pleasure,  amusement,  gratification,  or  in¬ 
struction,  as  from  conversation,  music,  dramatic  or 
other  performances ;  the  pleasure  or  amusement 
afforded  to  the  mind  by  anything  interesting. 

“Passions  ought  to  be  our  servants,  and  not  our 
masters;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  entertainment,  but 
never  to  throw  reason  out  of  its  seat.” —Temple. 

13.  That  which  entertains  or  affords  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  gratification  ;  anything  which  serves 
to  entertain. 

“A  great  number  of  dramatic  entertainments  are  not 
comedies,  but  five-act  farces.” — Gay. 

14.  The  act  of  whiling  away,  or  passing  pleasantly. 
“Because  he  that  knoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  it  is  more  reason,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  time, 
that  he  asks  me  questions  than  that  I  ask  you.” — Bacon: 
New  Atlantis. 

*en-ter-ta  ke,  v.t.  [Fr.  ew#re=between,  among, 
and  Eng.  take  (q.  v.).]  To  receive,  to  entertain. 
“And  with  more  myld  aspect  those  two  to  entertake.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  35. 

*en-ter-tis -sued  (tissued  as  tishud),  a.  [Fr. 
entree  between,  among,  and  Eng.  tissued  (q.  v.),j 
Interwoven,  or  intermixed  with  gold  or  silver,  &c. 
*en-ter-view  (ew  as  u),  v.  &  s.  [Inteeview.] 
*en-ter-wo  -ven,  a.  [Inteewoven.] 

*en-tet  §he,  v.  t.  [Enteche.] 

*en'-the-aL  a.  [dr.  entheos:  en= in,  and  theos= 
God.]  Divinely  inspired. 

*en'-the-an,  a.  [Gr.  entheos .]  The  same  as  En- 
theal  (q.  v.). 

*en  -the-a§m,  s.  [Gr.  entheazo= to  be  inspired.] 
Divine  inspiration ;  enthusiasm. 

*en-the-as  -tic,  *en-the-as  -tlc-gtl,  a.  [Greek 
entheastikos,  from  entheazo— to  be  inspired,  from 
enfheos=inspired.]  Having  the  energy  of  God;  di¬ 
vinely  powerful. 

*en-the-as  -tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entheastical ; 
-ly.]  With  divine  energy  or  power. 

*en-the-at,  *en-the-ate,  a.  [Greek  entheos.] 
Divinely  inspired ;  enthusiastic. 

en-thel-minth  -a,  s.  [Gr.  entos= within,  and 
helmins  (genit.  helminthos)  —  a  worm.] 

Med.:  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or  their 
presence  in  larger  numbers  than  usual. 
en-thet'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  entithenai=to  put  in.] 
Pathol. :  Communicated  from  without;  applied 
especially  to  infectious  diseases. 

en-th6-phyl-lo-car  -pi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  enthen= on 
the  one  side  and  the  other ;  phyllon=a  leaf,  and 
karpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Bryacese  (True  Mosses),  in 
which  the  lateral  or  terminal  theca  springs  from  a 
duplication  of  the  leaves.  {Thom6.) 

en-thral ,  en-thrall',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 

thrall  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a  thrall 
or  bondsman  ;  to  enslave. 

“Violent  lords, 

Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthral 
His  outward  freedom.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  93-5. 

2.  To  capture,  to  captivate,  to  make  captive. 
“When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does 

enthral.”  Walsh:  The  Antidote. 

en-thral-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enthral ;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  enthralling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthralled;  slavery,  bond¬ 
age,  servitude. 

“  Moses  and  Aaron  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  enthralment.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  170,  171. 

*3.  Anything  which  enthralls  or  enslaves. 

en-thrlll’,  V.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thrill  (q.v.).l 
To  pierce  ;  to  thrill. 

en-thro  ne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  enthroner,  from  en— on, 
and  t  hr  one = a  throne;  Low  Lat.  inthroniso;  Gr 
enthronizo,  from  en— on,  thronos= a  throne.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  regal  seat;  to  invest  witn  sover¬ 
eign  powers  or  authority. 

“In  the  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  himself,  in  chairs  of  gold, 

Were  publicly  enthroned.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf)  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


enthronement 


entireness 
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2.  To  place  or  settle  in  a  place  of  dignity  or  rank. 

“  Mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  seat,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

“  Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone  themselves  on  Hafed’s  brow.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

4.  To  induct  or  install,  as  an  archbishop  or  bishop 
into  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

“  .  .  .  was  yesterday  morning  enthroned  by  the 

Bishop  of  Exeter.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
en-thro'ne-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enthrone;  -men/.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthroning. 

“  The  bishops  at  once  took  up  their  places  within  the 
communion  rails,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  enthronement 
commenced.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthroned, 
en-thron-i-za-tion,  s.  [English  enthronis(e) ; 

- at  ion.' )  The  act  of  enthroning  ;  enthronement :  the 
placing  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or  stall  in  a  cathedral. 

en-thron  -Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  enthron(e);  -ize.]  To 
enthrone ;  to  place  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or  stall 
in  a  cathedral. 

“With  what  grace 

Doth  mercy  sit  enthronized  on  thy  face!” 

J.  Kali:  Poems  (1646),  p.  78. 

*en-thim  -der,  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thunder 
(q.  v.).]  To  thunder;  to  discharge  cannon. 

*en-thu  -§i-an,  s.  [Gr.  enthousiad=to  be  in¬ 
spired.]  An  enthusiast. 

en-thu-§i-a§m,  s.  [Gr.  e)i//ioitsiasmos= inspira¬ 
tion,  from  enthousiazo=  to  be  inspired,  from  entheos, 
enthous= inspired:  en=:in,  and  //teos=God;  Fr. 
enthusiasme.] 

*1.  An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  if  from  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  a  vain  belief  by  a  person  that  he  is  divinely 
inspired,  or  possessed  of  a  private  revelation ; 
religious  ecstasy. 

“Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the 
imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the  judgment.  In  this 
disordered  state  of  things,  enthusiasm,  when  it  happens 
to  be  turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes  fanaticism; 
and  this,  ir  its  extreme,  begets  the  fancy  of  our  being  the 
peculiar  favorites  of  heaven.” — Warburton:  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion,  App.,  bk.  v. 

2.  Ardent  zeal  in  pursuit  of  any  object;  complete 
possession  of  the  mind  by  any  subject. 

“  Yet  there  was  then  in  Scotland  an  enthusiasm  com- 

f>ared  with  which  the  enthusiasm  even  of  this  man  was 
ukewarm.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*3.  Elevation  of  fancy ;  liveliness  of  imagination ; 
exaltation  of  ideas. 

“  He  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less.” 
— Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Cowley. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enthusiast, 
fanatic,  and  visionary :  “All  these  have  disordered 
imaginations,  but  the  enthusiast  is  only  affected  in¬ 
wardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervor,  the  fanatic 
and  visionary  betray  that  fervor  by  some  outward 
mark.  .  .  .  Fanatics  and  visionaries  are  there¬ 
fore  always  more  or  less  enthusiasts ;  but  enthusi¬ 
asts  are  not  always  fanatics  or  visionaries.  .  .  . 
There  ar e  fanatics  who  profess  to  be  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  en¬ 
thusiasts  whose  intemperate  zeal  disqualifies  them 
for  taking  a  beneficial  part  in  the  sober  and  solemn 
services  of  the  church.  Visionary  signifies  prop¬ 
erly  one  who  deals  in  visions,  that  is,  in  the  pre¬ 
tended  appearance  of  supernatural  objects;  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  enthusiasts  who  have  sprung  up  in  more 
modern  times.  The  leaders  of  sects  are  commonly 
visionaries ,  having  adopted  this  artifice  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their  de¬ 
luded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine 
inspiration;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been 
visionaries ,  particularly  in  England,  who  have 
raised  religious  parties,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient.  Fanatic  was  originally  confined 
to  those  who  were  under  religious  frenzy,  but  the 
present  age  has  presented  us  with  the  monstrosity 
of  fanatics  in  irreligion  and  anarchy.  Enthusiast 
is  applied  in  general  to  every  one  who  is  filled  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  fervor ;  visionary  to  one 
who  deals  in  fanciful  speculation.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

en-thu'-§I-ast,  s.  [Gr.  enthousiastes,  from  en- 

thousiazo— to  be  inspired.]  .  .  , 

*1.  One  who  imagines  he  is  divinely  inspired,  or 
has  a  private  divine  revelation. 

“The  enthusiast  then,  talks  of  illuminations,  new  lights, 
revelations,  and  many  wonderful  fine  things,  which  are 
availed  to  the  same  Spirit.”— Glanvill:  Sermon  10. 

2.  One  who  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  or  ardent 
zeal  for  any  object;  one  whose  mind  is  wholly  pos¬ 
sessed  with  any  subject,  and  who  _  is  excessively 
moved  by  his  feelings  in  any  pursuit ;  a  person  ot 
ardent  zeal. 

“  With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swelled. 

Thomson:  Liberty ,  iv.  1,036. 


3.  A  person  of  elevated  fancy  or  lively  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 

When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die?  ” 
Scott:  Last  Words  of  Cadwallon. 

en-thu  §l-as  -tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  enthousiastikos, 
from  enthousiastes=  an  enthusiast  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  enthusiasm  or 
divine  inspiration ;  divinely  inspired. 

“  An  enthusiastic  or  prophetic  style  doth  not  always  fol¬ 
low  the  even  thread  of  discourse.” — Burnet. 

2.  Filled  with  or  characterized  by  enthusiasm. 

“A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Aahitophel,  i.  629,  630. 

3.  Ardently  'zealous  in  any  cause  or  pursuit; 
warmly  excited  by  any  subject;  heated,  excitable. 

4.  Elevated,  ardent,  warm,  full  of  enthusiasm  or 
zeal. 

“  Feels  in  his  transported  soul 
Enthusiastic  raptures  roll.” 

Mason:  For  Music,  Ode  1. 

*B.  As  subst. :  An  enthusiast. 

“  The  dervis  and  other  santoons,  or  enthusiastics,  being 
in  the  crowd,  express  their  zeal  by  turning  round.”—  Sir 
T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  326. 

en-thu-§I-as'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enthusiastic ;  -a/.] 
The  same  as  Enthusiastic  (q.  v.). 

en-thu-sji-as'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enthusias- 
tical;  - ly. ]  In  an  enthusiastic  manner;  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  ardently,  zealously. 

“  So  enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared  to 
stand  by  James  t  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in  the 
wrong.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

en-th^-me-mat’-Ic-?,!,  a.  [Greek  enthymema 
(genit.  enthymematos) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  - ical .] 
Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
enthymeme. 

“Encountered  as  they  may  be  with  handy  stroke  of 
syllogism,  or  enthymematical  conclusion.” — looker :  Fabric 
of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  63. 

en-thy-meme,  s.  [Gr.  enthymema,  from  en- 
thymeomai  =  to  consider,  to  ponder :  en  =  in,  and 
thymos= mind,  spirit.] 

Bhet.:  An  argument  consisting  only  of  an  ante¬ 
cedent  and  consequential  proposition ;  a  syllogism 
where  the  major  proposition  is  suppressed,  and 
only  the  minor  and  consequence  produced  in  words : 
as,  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant,  therefore  he  must  fear ; 
where  the  complete  syllogism  would  be,  All  tyrants 
fear :  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant:  therefore  he  must  fear. 

“  Several  concurrent  enthymemes  are  often  as  cogent  as 
a  demonstrative  syllogism.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought, 
§120. 

en-tl  ge,  *en-tise,  *en-tyce,  *en-tyse,  v.  t.  [0. 

Fr.  enticer,  enticher .]  To  allure,  to  attract,  to 
draw  on  by  flattering  hopes,  promises,  or  fair  words  ; 
to  seduce,  to  instigate,  especially  in  a  bad  sense ;  to 
tempt  to  evil ;  to  lead  astray. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  entice  and  to  pre¬ 
vail,  see  Prevail. 

en -tlge-ment,  *en-tyce -ment,  *en-tyse- 
ment,  *en-tys-ment,  s.  [Eng .entice;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  enticing,  alluring,  or 
attracting  by  flatteries,  promises,  or  fair  words: 
especially,  a  seducing  or  leading  astray ;  instigation 
or  exciting  to  evil. 

“By  sweet  enticement  sudden  death  to  bring.” 

Drayton:  King  John  to  Matilda. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enticed,  allured, 
attracted,  or  led  astray. 

3.  That  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads  astray; 
any  thing  which  allures  or  excites  to  evil ;  an  allure¬ 
ment  or  temptation. 

“She  followed  me  with  enticements .” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

en-tig'-er,  s.  [Eng.  entic(e);  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads  astray;  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  that  entices  or  instigates  to  evil. 

“A  mincing  gait,  a  decent  and  an  affected  peace  are 
most  powerful  enticers.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  467. 

en-tlg-ihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Entice.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Alluring,  seductive. 

“  'Tis  not  alone  the  grape’s  enticing  juice 

Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  271,  272. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  aslNTiCEMENT  (q.  v.). 

en-tlg’-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enticing ;  -ly.]  In  an 

enticing,  alluring,  or  seductive  manner. 

“  Sh  j  strikes  a  lute  well, 

Sings  most  enticingly.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  1. 


*en-tl'-er-t3f,  s.  [Entirety.] 

*en-tilt  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  en,  Eng.  tilt,  and  suff. 
-ment.]  A  shed,  a  tent. 

“The  best  houses  and  walls  there  were  of  mudde  or 
canvaz,  or  poldavies  entiltments .” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 
{Davies.) 

en-ti  re,  *en-ti-er,  *en-tyre,  *in-tire,  a.,  adv. 

&  s.  [Fr.  entier ;  Prov.  enteir ;  Ital.  intero ,  from 
Lat.  integer— -whole ;  Sp.  entero.]  [Integer.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Whole,  undivided,  complete  in  its  parts;  not 
broken  up  or  deprived  of  any  of  its  parts ;  perfect, 
full,  unmutilated. 

“  There  was  a  time  when  iEtna’s  silent  fire 
Slept  unperceived,  the  mountain  yet  entire.” 

Cowper:  Heroism. 

2.  Perfect,  not  lacking  any  part. 

3.  Full,  complete;  comprising  all  requisites  in 
itself. 

“  An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.” — Spectator. 

4.  Whole,  sole,  not  shared  in  or  participated  with 
others ;  as,  He  has  the  entire  management  of  the 
business. 

*5.  ftfcre,  unalloyed,  simple,  sheer,  plain,  pure. 

“Pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*6.  Essential,  chief. 

“Regards  that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  point.” 

Shakesp. .-  Lear,  i.  L 

*7.  Firm,  solid,  undisputed,  fixed,  sure. 

“Entire  and  sure  the  monarch’s  rule  must  prove, 

Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  subjects’  love.” 

Prior:  On  Her  Majesty’s  Birthday,  1704. 

*8.  Sincere,  hearty,  earnest,  wholly  devoted. 

“  No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king.” — Claren¬ 
don. 

*9.  Not  breaking  away  or  separating  from ;  in 
accord. 

“  He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Arragon, 
and  more  labored  and  officious  with  the  king  of  Castile.” 
— Bacon. 

10.  Not  castrated. 

“A  caballo  padre,  or  what  some  of  our  own  writer" 
appellate  an  entire  horse.” — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 
cxxxvi. 

11.  Botany  {of  leaves): 

1.  Properly:  Notin  the  least  toothed. 

2.  More  loosely:  (1)  Not  pinnatifid.  (2)  Nearly 
destitute  of  marginal  division. 

B.  As  adv. :  Entirely,  wholly,  completely. 

“Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  possest.” 

Littleton:  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

*C.  As  subst.:  A  colloquial  English  name  formerly 
given  to  that  kind  of  maltliquor  now  called  porter, 
and  so  called  from  its  possessing,  or  being  supposed 
to  possess,  the  qualities  of  the  three  kinds  previously 
brewed — viz.,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  entire  and  whole , 
see  Whole. 

entire-tenancy,  s. 

Law:  Complete  or  sole  possession  in  one  man, 
as  distinguished  from  a  several  tenancy,  which  ia 
one  held  jointly  or  in  common  with  others. 

en-fi 're-lf,  *en-tier-ly,  *en-tyre-ly,  adv. 

[En g.  entire;  -ly.]  [Enterly.] 

1.  Wholly,  completely,  in  every  part. 

“  Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed  and  beheld  ••  all  was  entirely  good.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  648-649. 

2.  In  the  whole,  altogether. 

“Euphrates,  running,  sinketh  partly  into  the  lakes  of 
Chaldea,  and  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  sea.” — 
Raleigh. 

*3.  Earnestly,  heartily. 

“  And  ’gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pray.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  32. 

en-t’i’re-ness,  *en-tyre-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  entire; 

-ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  entire,  complete,  or  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  parts. 

“  In  an  arch,  each  single  stone,  which,  if  severed  from 
the  rest,  would  be  perhaps  defenseless,  is  sufficiently  se¬ 
cured  by  the  solidity  and  entireness  of  the  whole  fabric- 
of  which  it  is  a  part.” — Boyle. 

*2.  Earnestness. 

“  Faythe  and  entyrenesse  in  preachynge  the  gospell.”— 

Udall:  Corinth,  viii. 

*3.  Integrity. 

“Christ,  the  bridegroome  praises  the  bride,  His  church, 
for  her  beauty,  for  her  entireness.’’ — Bp.  Hall:  Beauty  and 
Vnitie  of  the  Church. 


I) fill,  bfiy;  pout,  Jfiwl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  :  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
;  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


entirety 

en-tl’re-tf,  *en-tl-er-ty,  s.  [Eng.  entire;  - ty .] 

1.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete ;  entire¬ 
ness,  completeness. 

“This  is  the  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  the 
union  and  entirety  of  their  interest.” — Blackstone. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  entire  amount,  quantity,  or  ex¬ 
tent. 

“  Setteth  down  an  entierty  where  but  a  moiety,  a  third, 
or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed.” — Bacon:  Office  of 
Alienations. 

H  Tenancy  by  entirety : 

Eng.  Law:  A  kind  of  tenure  when  an  estate  is 
conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  and  his  wife  during 
coverture,  who  are  then  said  to  be  tenants  by  entire¬ 
ties,  each  being  seized  of  the  whole  estate,  and 
neither  of  a  part. 

en-tl-ta-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  entit(y) ;  - ative .]  Con¬ 
sidered  as  an  entity  or  independent  existence. 

“  Whether  it  has  not  some  natural  good  for  its  subject, 
and  so  the  entitative  material  act  of  sin  be  physically  or 
morally  good?  Ac.”- — Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things, 
p.  340. 

en'-ti-ta-tive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  entitative;  - ly. ] 
In  an  entitative  manner ;  abstractly. 

en-tl  -tie,  en-tit-ule,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entituler;  Fr. 
intituler ;  Sp.  &  Port,  intitular,  from  Low  Lat.  inti- 
tulo,  from  Lat.  in,  and  titulus=a  title.] 

1.  To  give  a  name  or  title  to ;  to  designate  by  a 
name  or  title ;  to  denominate  ;  to  call ;  to  name. 

“That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  style,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorary  appel¬ 
lation  ;  to  give  a  discriminative  title  to. 

“This  and  the  following  ballad  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  a  small  book,  entitled,  The  Chase,  and 
William  and  Helen.” — Scott:  The  Chase.  (Note.) 

*3.  To  prefix  as  a  title ;  to  inscribe  on  the  title. 
“We  have  been  entitled,  and  have  had  our  names  pre¬ 
fixed  at  length  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  productions.” — 
Swift. 

*i.  To  attribute ;  to  ascribe. 

“  The  ancient  proverb  entitles  this  work  peculiarly  to 
God  himself.” — Milton. 

5.  To  give  a  right,  title,  or  claim  to  anything;  to 
furnish  or  present  with  grounds  for  claiming  to 
receive  anything. 

“The  hardships  which  entitle  us  to  the  privileges.” — 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

*6.  To  claim  as  a  title ;  to  appropriate. 

“How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity  to 
their  designs,  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who  will 
not  submit.” — Locke. 

*1.  To  grant  anything  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

“This  is  to  entitle  God’s  care  how  and  to  what  we  please.” 
— Locke. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entitle,  and  to 
name,  see  Name. 

en-tl’-tled  (tied  as  teld),  en-tit-uled,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [Entitle.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Named,  denominated,  styled. 

2.  Having  a  claim  or  title  to  anything. 

en’-ti-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  entitas,  from  ens=  being, 
pr.  par.  ofesse=tobe;  Fr.  entity;  Sp.entidad;  Port. 
entidade ;  Ital.  entita. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being ;  existence ; 
essence. 

2.  Something  which  really  exists ;  a  real  being. 

3.  A  particular  species  of  being. 

en-to’-blast,  s.  [Gr.  ewfos=within,  and  blastos 
=  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Biol. :  The  nucleolus  of  a  cell.  (Agassiz.) 
en-t6-§ln-er  ’-@-?i,  s.  [Gr.  entos=within,  and  Lat. 
cinereus= ashy.]  Anat.:  Gray  substance  surround¬ 
ing  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  [Ec- 

TOCINEREA.] 

en-to-cor'-n§-<i,,  s.  [Gr.  enfos=within,  and  Eng. 
cornea .]  Anat.:  (The  delicate  membrane  that  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea. 

en-toir,  V.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  toil  (q.  v.).] 
To  take  in  a  snare  or  toils  ;  to  ensnare  ;  to  entrap. 
“Though  entailed,  beset. 

Not  less  than  myriads  dare  to  front  him  yet.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

en-tom-g-tog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.e«ioma=insects, 
and  graphe= writing.  Constructed  apparently  by 
one  who  erroneously  supposed  that  the  Greek  for 
insects  was  entomata  in  place  of  entoma .]  The 
same  as  Entomology  (q.  v.). 

en-tomb',  *in-tombe  (6  silent),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  en - 
tomber,  from  Low  Lat.  intumulo,  from  Lat.  in= in, 
and  tumulus= a  tomb.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury,  to  inter. 
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2.  Fig. :  To  bury,  to  end. 

“  She’s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem: 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entomoing .” 

Byron:  Herod’s  Lament. 

en -t6mb'-ment  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  entomb; 
-ment.\ 

1.  The  act  of  entombing  or  burying ;  the  state  of 
being  entombed  or  buried. 

“  This  is  beyond  any  imprisonment;  it  is  the  very  en¬ 
tombment  of  a  man,  quite  sequestering  him  from  the 
world,  and  debarring  him  from  any  valuable  concerns 
therein.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  iii.,  ser.  19. 

*2.  A  tomb. 

“Many  thousands  have  had  their  entombment  in  the 
waters.” — More:  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  p.  16. 

en-tom-ic,  en-tom’-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  entomon= 
an  insect;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  entomique .] 
Relating  to  insects ;  the  same  as  Entomological 
(q.  v.). 

en  -to-moid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  entomon=an  insect, 
and  eidos=iorm,  appearance;  Fr.  entomo'ide .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  form  of  an  insect;  resem¬ 
bling  an  insect. 

“In  the  entomoid  classes  of  articulata.” — Grant:  Corn- 
par.  Anat.  (1841),  p.  253. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  resembling  an  insect  in 
form  or  appearance. 

en-tom -o-llne,  s.  [Gr.  entomon— an  insect,  and 
linon=  thread.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Chitine  (q.  v.). 

en-tom'-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  entomon— an  insect,  and 
lithos— stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  insect.  Rarely  used  _  unless 
when  no  closer  identification  of  the  organism  can 
be  made. 

en-to-mo-log'-ic,  en-to-mo-log-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.,  &c.,  entomolog (y) ;  -ic,-ical;  Fr.  entomo- 
logique.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entomology.] 

“But  a  more  important  species  of  instruction  than  any 
hitherto  enumerated,  may  be  derived  from  entomological 
pursuits.” — Kirby  &  Spence •  Introd.  to  Entom.  (1817).  p.  17. 

en-to-mQ-log’-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entomolog¬ 
ical;  -ly.)  As  is  done  by  the  canons  of  entomolog¬ 
ical  science. 

*en-to-mol'-0-gI§e,  v.  i.  [English  entornolg (y)  ; 
- ise .]  To  collect  insects  with  the  view  of  examining 
them  scientifically. 

“It  is  too  rough  for  trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for 
entomologising.” — C.  Kingsley,  in  Life,  i.  171. 

en-to-mol'-o-gist,  s.  [Fr.  entomologiste.)  A  pro¬ 
ficient  in  entomology,  at  least  a  cultivator  of  that 
branch  of  science. 

“Sepp,  Hubner,  and  other  continental  entomologists." 
— Newman:  British  Moths  (1874)  (Pref.),  ix. 

en-to-mol’-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  en.foma=insects  (Aris¬ 
totle),  properly  an  adj.,  with  zoa=living  creatures, 
understood;  entomos=cut  in  pieces,  cut  up  ;  logos— 
discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  insects. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  one  of  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  from  which  they  derive  their  names  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English — viz.,  that  their  bodies 
are  cut  or  divided  into  segments.  _  [Annulosa.]  In 
modern  times  (Aldrovandus  published  a  History  of 
Insects  in  1604,  and  Moufet  one  in  1634.  Swammer¬ 
dam’s  General  History  of  Insects,  published  in  1669, 
was  the  first  work  in  which  good  descriptions  of 
insects  were  given.  A  work  by  Ray  appeared  in 
1710,  and  in  1735  Linneeus’  classification  of  them  in 
the  Sy  sterna  Naturae.  Latreille’s  Pr&cis  des  Carac- 
tbres  gSnSriques  des  Insectes  was  published  in  1796, 
and  his  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectorum  between 
1806  and  1800.  Writers  upon  entomology  since  this 
time  are  too  weR  known  to  need  mention  here. 

en-to-mom’-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  entomon=an  insect, 
and  metron=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  parts  of  insects. 

en-to-moph'-g,-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  e?ito?na=insects, 
and  phagein— to  eat.] 

1.  Zodl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Marsupialia,  having  small  canine  teeth, 
and  preying  on  the  smaller  invertebrate  animals. 
It  contains  the  families  Peramelidte  (Bandicoots), 
Didelphidee  (American  Opossums),  and  Myrmeco- 
biidse  (Banded  Anteaters).  Sometimes  the  first  are 
called  Saltatoria  (Leapers),  the  second,  Scansoria 
(Climbers),  and  the  third,  Ambulatoria  (Walkers). 

2.  Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Hymenoptera,  containing 
the  Ichneumons  or  Cuckoo-flies.  They  have  an 
ovipositor  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  This,  in  some 
genera,  is  exserted  to  a  considerable  length.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  thelarvee  of  other  insects,  on  which 
the  young  ichneumons,  when  they  emerge  from  the 
e gg,  prey.  The  Entomophaga  are  generally  of 
small  size.  There  are  numerous  genera  and  species. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  four  families,  (1)  Evanid®, 
(2)  Ichneumonid®,  (3)  Chalcidid®,  and  (4)  Procto- 
trupidse. 


entoperipheral 

en-to-moph  -g-gan,  s.  [Entomophaga.] 

Zodl.  &  Entom.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
mammalian  or  to  the  insect  tribe  of  Entomophaga. 

en-to-moph  -g-gous,  a.  [Entomophaga.] 

Zodl.  &  Entom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Entomophaga ;  insect-eating. 

en-to-moph  -l-lous,  a.  [Gr.  entomon— an  insect, 
and  philos  =  loved;  phileo  =  to  love.]  Loved  by 
insects ;  attractive  to  insects, 
entomophilous-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Flowers  in  which  the  pollen  is  carried  by 
insects  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers.  They 
are  to  be  contra-distinguished  from  a.nemopmlous 
flowers,  in  which  the  instrumentality  is  that  of  the 
wind. 

en-to-mS-steg  -i-ase,  s.pl.  [Gr.  entomos= cut  in 
pieces,  and  stege=&  roof,  a  covering.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  shells,  the  chambers  arranged  spirally  m 
a  double  series. 

en-to-mo-stom  -g-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  entomos=cnt 
in,  and  stomata,  pi.  of  sfoma=the  mouth.  Named 
from  the  notched  lip.] 

Zodl. :  In  De  Blainville’s  classification,  the  second 
family  of  his  first  order  Siphonobranchiata.  It 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  family  Buccimdee 
(q.  v.). 

en-to-mos  -tra-ca,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  =  insects  in 
shells.  The  namo  was  first  given  by  Otto  Frederick 
Muller,  in  1785,  in  his  Entomostraca  sen  insecta 
testacea  quce  in  aquis  Danice  et  Norvegice  reperit. 
[Entomostraca  or  Shelled  Insects  which  inhabit  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  waters.]  Fr.  entomostracis 
(Latreille) .  From  Gr.  entomon  =  an  insect,  and 
ostrakon=a  shell.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  great  sub-class  of  Crustaceans.  When 
the  name  Entomostraca  was  first  given,  [Etym.]  the 
Arachnida  (Spiders)  and  the  Crustacea  (Crabs) 
were  included  in  the  Insect  class  ;  now  all  these  are 
regarded  as  distinct  and  equal  in  rank,  though  not 
in  numbers.  Prof.  Thomas  Rupert  Jones,  F.  R.  S., 
&c.,  thus  defines  the  Entomostraca:  “Animal 
aquatic,  covered  with  a  shell  or  carapace  of  a  horny 
consistency,  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces,  in  some 
genera  resembling  a  cuirass  or  buckler,  and  in 
others  a  bivalve  shell,  which  completely,  or  in 
great  part,  envelops  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  In  other  genera  the  animal  is  invested  with  a 
multivalve  carapace,  like  jointed  plate  armor ;  the 
branchiae  are  attached  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the 
organs  of  mastication;  the  limbs  are  jointed  and 
more  or  less  setiferous.  The  animals,  for  the  most 
part,  undergo  a  regular  moulting  or  change  of  shell 
as  they  grow;  in  some  cases  this  amounts  to  a 
species  of  transformation.”  They  may  be  seen  in 
numbers  in  ponds,  pools,  even  in  water-pipes,  and 
move  by  a  jerking  motion.  They  are  thus  classified : 

Legion  or  Division  I. — Lophyropoda.  Order  1.  Ostra- 
coda ;  2.  Copepoda. 

Legion  or  Division  II.— Branchiopoda.  Order  1.  Clado- 
cera  ;  2.  Phyllopoda  ;  3.  Trilobita  (?);  4.  Merostomata(?). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Copepoda  and  Cladocera  have 
not  yet  been  found  fossil,  the  other  orders  have. 
The  Cypridse  (typical  genus  Cypris)  found  so  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  Carboniferous  and  other  rocks,  and 
still  existing,  are  of  the  order  Ostracoda  [Oyprida;, 
Cypris.]  Its  associate,  Cythere  (q.  v.),  has  also 
ranged  from  Palaeozoic  times  till  now.  Most  of  the 
Phyllopoda,  except  Estheria  (q.  v.),  are  Palaeozoic. 
The  Trilobita  are  very  characteristic,  though  not 
exclusively,  Silurian  fossils.  They  extend  from  the 
Cambrian  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  The 
Merostomata  range  from  the  "Upper  Silurian  till 
now. 

en-to-mos’-tra-can,  a.  &s.  [Entomostraca.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Ento¬ 
mostraca. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  small  Crustacean  belonging  to 
that  sub-class. 

en-tb-mos  -tra-cous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  entomos- 
trac(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -cuts.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Entomostraca. 

en-to-mot'-o-mist,  s.  [Eng.  entomotom(y) ;  - ist .] 
One  who  anatomizes  insects;  one  who  piactices 
entomotomy. 

en-to-mot’-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  enfoma=insects,  and 
fome=cutting.]  The  dissection  of  insects  and  the 
science  which  treats  of  their  anatomy. 

en-ton’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  entonos= strained;  enteino= to 
stretch  tight :  en=  intensive,  and  teino— to  stretch. ] 
Med. :  Having  increased  tone  ;  acting  with  mor¬ 
bidly  great  power,  force  o- effect.  Used  chiefly  of 
the  circulatory  system. 

en-to-per-Iph’-er-gl,  a.  (Gr.  entos=within,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  peripheral  (q.  v.).] 

Mental  Phil. :  A  term  introduced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  designate  sensations,  feelings,  &c.,  pro¬ 
duced  by  causes  operating  within  the  periphery, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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circumference,  or  outer  surface  of  the  body. 
Examples,  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  It 
is  opposed  to  epiperipheral  (q.  v.) . 

en  -to-phyte  (pi.  en-t6-phyte§,  en-toph-y- 
t?,),  s.  [Gr.  entos= within,  and  phyton=a.  plant,  a 
tree.] 

Bot.,&c.:  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  interior  of 
animal  or  vegetable  structures;  as  distinguished 
from  an  entozoan,  a  word  which,  in  the  etymological 
sense,  means  an  animal  haying  a  similar  mode  of 
life.  _  Entophytes  are  mostly  fungi ;  and  though  the 
species  are  really  numerous,  they  have  yet  been 
unduly  multiplied.  Entophytes  infesting  man  or 
the  mammalia,  specially  when  diseased,  live  on  the 
skin,  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  in  cavities.  Thus 
in  Favus,  there  are  Puccinia  favus  and  Achorion 
schcenleinii,  if  the  latter  be  more  than  an  immature 
stage  of  the  former.  Trichophyton  tonsurans  exists 
among  the  hair  in  Plicapolonica  and  Favus.  Mi- 
crosporon  audouinii  in  the  hair  follicles  in  Porrigo 
decalvans,  M.  mentagrophytes  on  the  beard,  and  M. 
furfur  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  in  Pityriasis  versi¬ 
color.  In  the  mucous  surfaces  or  in  cavities  there 
are  Sarcinia  ventriculi  in  the  stomach,  O'idium  albi¬ 
cans  in  thrush,  and  Leptothrix  buccalis  among  the 
tartar  of  the  teeth.  Birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
&c.,  have  also  their  Entophytes.  One  of  these  is 
Botrytis  bassiana,  the  muscardine  of  the  silk-worm  ; 
another,  a  Sporendonema,  produces  the  muscardine 
of  the  fly ,  killing  it  off  in  large  numbers  in  autumn. 
Microscopic  parasites  of  plants  are  very  numerous. 
AH  are  fungi.  Thus  Botrytis  infestans  is  the  potato- 
fungus,  and  O'idium  tuckeri  the  vine  mildew. 
{Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

en-t o-phy  -ti  c ,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  entophyt(e) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Entophytes  (q.  v.). 

en-to-pter’-y-goid,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  enfos=within, 
and  Eng.,  &c .,  pterygoid  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Comp.  Anat. :  Attached  internally  to  the  ptery¬ 
goid  bone  ;  pertaining  to  the  bone  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Comp .  Anat.:  An  oblong,  thin,  scale-like  bone 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  co-adapted 
halves  of  the  palative  and  true  pterygoid  in  fishes, 
and  increasing  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth  in  the 
direction  toward  the  median  line.  It  is  edentulous 
in  the  cod  and  most  other  fishes.  (Owen:  Comp. 
Anat. ;  Fishes  (1846),  pp.  108, 109.) 

en-top  -tic,  a;  [Fr.  entoptique,  from  Or.  entos= 
within,  and  optomai=to  see.] 

Phys. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visions  seen  by 
the  eye  when  the  lids  are  shut. 

*en-tor-tl-la/-tion,  s.  [Fr.  entortiller=t o  twist; 
Lat.  torqueo,  pa.  par.  tortus. ]  A  turning  into  a  cir¬ 
cle  ;  circular  figures. 

“Willing that  those  which,  should  work  in  the  borders 
[of  the  table],  raisings,  flowries,  and  wrappings,  entorti- 
lations,  and  such  like,  should  amuse  themselves  only  for 
beautifying  and  decoration.” — Donne:  Hist,  of  the  Septua- 
gint  (1633),  p.  47. 

en-tos'-tho-blast,  s.  [Gr.  entosthe= from  within, 
and  blastos= a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Biol.  <&  Phys. :  The  nucleus  of  the  nucleolus  or 
entoblast.  (Agassiz.) 

en.-tofl.red',  a.  [Fr.  entourS.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  decorated  with 
branches. 

en-to-zo'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ewfos=within,  and  zoa, 
pi.  of  zoon= a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

Zobl.  :  The  name  given  by  Rudolphi  to  a  class  of 
animals  living  within  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
nearly  every  species  of  which  is  infested  by  one  or 
more  of  them.  Cuvier  divided  them  into  Intestina 
Cavitaria  and  Intestina  Parenchymata.  For  these 
names  Professor  Owen  substituted  Ccelelmintha  and 
Sterelmintha.  The  class  is  not  a  natural  one,  for  the 
internal  parasites  are  not  all  closely  akin.  Nor 
has  Entozoa  been  always  used  in  a  precise  sense. 
Hence  Nicholson  thinks  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  discard  it  altogether,  but,  as  this  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  he  makes  it  include  the  Trematoda,  Taeniada, 
the  Nematoidea  (in  part),  the  Acanthocephala,  and 
the  Gordiacea,  but  does  not  use  it  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Scolecida  in  general,  some  of  which  are  not 
internal  parasites.  Cobbold  says  that  the  Entozoa 
living  in  the  human  body  are  divided  into  three 
classes— the  already  mentioned  Ccelelmintha  or 
hollow  worms,  and  Sterelmintha  or  solid  worms,  as 
tapeworm  &c. ;  and  Accidental  parasites.  Also 
divided  into  sexually  mature  and  immature,  the 
latter  inclosed  in  cysts,  and  occurring  in  the  lung, 
liver,  or  inclosed  cavities,  like  the  peritoneum,  being 
by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

en-to-zo-Sil,  a.  [Greek,  &c.,  entozo(a) ,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Zobl. :  The  same  as  Entozoic  (q.  v.). 
en-t6-zo-Ic,  a.  [Gr.,  &c.,  entozoa  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Zobl. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Entozoa. 


en-to-zo-ol’-o-gist,  s.  [Greek  entos;  Eng.  zobl- 
og(y),  and-isf.]  A  zoologist  whose  special  study  is 
the  Entozoa. 

“This  great  entozoologist  [Rudolphi]  .  .  .  divided 
the  parenchymatous  entozoa  into  four  orders.” — Owen: 
Invert.  Animals,  Lect.  iv. 

en-to-zo-ol’-o-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  entos,  and  Eng.  zobl- 
ogy.] 

Zobl. :  The  department  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
the  Entozoa. 

en-to-zo  -on,  s.  [Gr  entos= within,  and  zoon=  a 
living  being,  an  animal.] 

Zobl. :  One  of  the  Entozoa  (q.  v.) . 
entr’act,  entr’acte  (an -tract),  s.  [Fr  J 

1.  Drama.:  The  interval  between  the  acts  of  a 
drama. 

2.  Music :  Music  played  between  the  acts  or 
divisions  of  an  opera,  drama,  or  other  stage  per¬ 
formance. 

*en-trail',  *en-trayl,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  O.  Fr. 
treiller= to  lattice.]  To  interweave,  to  variegate. 

“  Entrailed  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  device.” 

Thompson:  Epithalamium. 

en-trail§,  s.  pi.,  *en-trail,*en-traile,*in-trals, 
s.  [Fr.  entr allies,  from  Low  Lat.  intralia ,  intranea, 
from  Lat.  interanea,  neut.  pi.  of  interaneus—  in¬ 
ward,  from  wter=within.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  inward  or  internal  parts  of  animals  ; 
the  intestines ;  the  guts. 

“The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo’s  entrails  lay.” 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

2.  Fig. :  The  internal  parts. 

“  Then  toiled  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  6. 

en-train’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  train  (q.  v.).] 
To  draw  on. 

en-tram  -mcl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trammel 
(q.  v.).]  To  trammel,  to  entangle. 

*en-tram  -mcl§,  s.  pi.  [Entkammel,  v .] 

1.  Bondage,  the  chains  of  slavery. 

2.  Prisoners  of  war. 

en'-tr&nQe,  en-traunce,  s.  [Eng.  enter;  -ance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  any  place. 

“With  her  snowy  arms  supply’d  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance.” 

Smollett:  The  Regicide,  v.  6. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering  ;  admission. 

“Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  en¬ 
trance  to  such  companions  ?’  — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  The  passage,  avenue,  doorway,  or  gateway  by 
which  a  place  is  entered. 

“  Palladio  did  conclude  that  the  principal  entrance  was 
never  to  be  regulated  by  any  certain  dimensions,  but  by 
the  dignity  of  the  master.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

4.  Any  passage  or  means  by  which  anything  may 
be  entered. 

“  Languages  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and 
chey  equally  open  to  them  the  entrance  either  to  the  most 
profound  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning.” — Locke:  Of  Education,  §  195. 

5.  The  act  of  entering  into  or  taking  possession 
of ;  as  of  lands,  an  office,  &c. 

“  From  the  first  entrance  of  this  king  to  his  reign,  never 
was  king  either  more  loving,  or  better  beloved.” — Hay¬ 
ward:  Edward  VI. 

*6.  Intellectual  progress  or  advancement ;  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  elementary  knowledge. 

“He  that  travel eth  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to 
travel.” — Bacon:  Essays  of  Travaile. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  upon  or  beginning. 

“Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 

Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*8.  Beginning,  commencement. 

“  St.  Augustine  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  sermons, 
makes  a  kind  of  apology.” — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

9.  A  fee  paid  for  admission,  as  to  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  a  society,  a  competition,  &c. ;  entrance- 
money. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or  goods  at 
a  custom-house. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  The  bow  of  a  vessel ;  the  form  of 
theforebody  under  the  load-line,  which  encounters 
the  sea. 

If  The  joyful  entrance  :  A  name  given  to  an  early 
constitution  of  Brabant. 

entrance-fee,  s.  The  same  as  Entkance-money 
(q.  v.). 

entrance-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  entrance 
or  admission,  as  to  an  entertainment,  a  society,  &c., 
or  a  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of  contesting  for  a 
prize,  as,  the  entrance-fee  of  a  horse  at  the  races. 


en-tran  ce,  v.  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trance 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  put  into  a  trance ;  to  make  wholly  insensi¬ 
ble  to  present  objects. 

“  Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 

They  bore  from  field,  and  to  the  bed  conveyed.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  713,  714. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy ;  to  enrapture. 

“  Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 

There  sat  a  group  of  friends  entranced.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Prelude). 
en-tran'Qe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  entrance;  -rnent.] 
The  act  of  entrancing ;  the  state  of  being  entranced. 

“  As  we  did  in  our  enhancements  lie.” 

Otway:  Poet’s  Complaint  of  His  Muse. 

*en-trant,  s.  [Fr.]  One  who  enters  upon  or 
begins  a  new  state,  course,  &c. 

“The  entrants  upon  life.” — Bp.  Terrot. 

en-trap',  *en-trappe,  *in-trap,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

entraper,  from  trope— &  trap.] 

1.  To  catch  as  in  a  trap  or  snare  ;  to  ensnare. 

“  He  layde  an  embushement  to  entrappe  him.” — Brendes 
Quintus  Curtius,  to.  196. 

2.  To  catch  or  entangle  in  contradictions. 

“  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  had  taken  counsel  to¬ 
gether  how  they  might  entrap  our  Savior  in  His  talk.” — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  entrap  and  to  in¬ 
snare,  see  Insnake. 

*en-trayled  ,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Enteail,  v.] 
*en-treas-ure  (treas  as  tre§h),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  treasure  (q.  v.).]  To  treasure  up,  to  store 
up  or  preserve. 

en-treat',  *en-treate,  *en-trete,  v.  t.  &  u  [Old 

Fr.  entraiter— to  treat  of,  from  trailer ;  Lat.  tracto 
=to  treat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  treat,  to  use,  whether  well  or  ill. 

“He  was  scourged  and  vileynsly  entreted  in  many 
places.” — Maundeville,  p.  95. 

2.  To  petition,  to  solicit,  to  ask  earnestly,  to  be¬ 
seech,  to  importune. 

“I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 

Save  I  alone.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 
*3.  To  prevail  upon  by  prayer  or  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion. 

“It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power,  whom 
no  prayers  could  entreat,  no  repentance  reconcile.” — 
Rogers. 

*4.  To  obtain  by  solicitation. 

“When  we  entreat  an  hour  to  serve.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  L 

*5,  To  enjoy,  to  partake  of. 

“In  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat, 

With  a  thick  arbor  goodly  overdight, 

In  which  she  often  used,  from  open  heat, 

Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  vii.  58. 

B  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  entreaties,  or  earnest  prayers. 

“Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  78. 
*2.  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

“In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  entreat." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  i.  1. 

*3.  To  treat,  to  negotiate. 

“I’ll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  entreat  and  to  beg , 
see  Beg. 

*en-treat'f  s-  [Entkeat,  v.]  An  entreaty,  an 
earnest  prayer. 

en-treat  -gi-hle,  a.  [Eng.  entreat  •  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  entreated  or  won  over  by  entreaties. 

*en-treat'-an§e,  s.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ance.]  En¬ 
treaty,  solicitation,  earnest  prayer. 

en-treat’-er,  *in-treat-er,  s.  [Eng.  entreat; 
- er .]  One  who  entreats  or  makes  use  of  entreaties. 

“Yet  are  they  no  advocates  of  ours,  but  petitioners  and 
intreaters  for  us.” — Fulke:  On  the  Rhemish  Testament 
(1617),  p.  825. 

en-treat'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Entkeat,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Entreaty,  solicitation, 
fen- treat '-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entreating ;  -ly.] 
In  an  entreating  manner ;  with  entreaties. 

*en-treat'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ive.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  containing  entreaty  ;  entreating. 

*en-treat'-ment,  s.  _  [Eng.  entreat;  -ment.]  A 
word  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  occurring  only  once 
in  literature  so  far  as  known  ;  it  has  been  variously 
explained  as  entertainment,  conversation,  invita¬ 
tion,  interview,  and  favors  entreated. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  s31*11.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhffn.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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en-tr5at'-f ,  s.  [En g.  entreat;  -y.) 

*1.  Treatment,  entertainment,  welcome. 

“  They  shall  find  guest’s  entreaty  and  good  room.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  An  earnest  or  urgent  prayer  or  petition ;  solici¬ 
tation;  importunity. 

“  Entreaty  boots  not.” — Scott i  Rokeby,  vi.  24. 
en-tree  (an-tre  ),  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Freedom  or  liberty  of  entrance; 
free  entry. 

2.  Cook. :  A  made  dish. 

en-tre-mets  (an-tre-ma),  *en-tre-mees,  *en- 
tre-messe,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  plate  or  dish  set  on 
between  the  principal  dishes  at  table. 

“Chards  of  beet  are  plants  of  white  beet  transplanted, 
producing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midst,  have  a  large 
white  main  shoot,  which  is  the  true  chard  used  in  pottages 
and  entremets.”  —Mortimer . 

2.  Music:  Short  dramatic  or  allegorical  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  date  of  this  invention  has  been  fixed 
at  an  epoch  during  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis  A.  D. 
1226-1270.  The  word  is  sometimes  employed  to  sig¬ 
nify  any  small  entertainment  between  two  greater 
ones. 

en-trenqh  ,  v.  t.  [Intrench.] 
ea-trengh’-ment,  s.  [Intrenchment.] 
en-tre-pas  (an-trg-pa),  s.  [Fr.] 

Manage :  An  amble ;  a  broken  step  or  pace. 

en-tre-pot  (an-trg-po  ),  s.  [Fr.]  A  warehouse 
or  magazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods  ;  a  free  port 
where  foreign  merchandise  which  is  not  allowed  to 
pass  to  the  interior  of  a  country,  is  stored  under  the 
care  of  custom-house  officers  until  it  is  re-exported  ; 
a  mart  or  center  to  which  goods  are  sent  for  distri¬ 
bution  wherever  customers  can  be  found. 

“[They]  employed  a  multitude  of  shipping,  and  settled 
many  rich  and  flourishing  colonies,  as  well  as  many  entre¬ 
pots  and  out  distant  factories.” — Fownall:  On  Antiquities 
(1782),  p.  68. 

en-tre-sol  (an-tre-sol,  or  tre  as  ter,)  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch.:  A  low  story  or  part  of  a  story  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  between  two  higher  ones.  The  entresol  consists 
of  a  low  apartment  usually  placed  above  the  first 
floor. 

*en-trick1,  *en-trike,  V.  t.  [O.  Fr.  entriguer.\ 
To  trick,  to  deceive,  to  ensnare, 
en  -trO-chfil,  a.  [Eng. ,  &c.,  entroch{ite) ;  -ah] 
Palceont. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  Entrochite 
or  Entrochites. 

entroclial  marble,  s.  Among  lapidaries  a  kind 
of  marble  full  of  Entrochi  (Encrinites).  [Encrini- 

TAL-LIMESTONE.] 

■fen'-tro-cblte,  en'-tro-chiis  (plur.  en-tro- 
chlte§,  en  -tro-chl),  s.  [Gr.  en=  in,  trochos  =  a 
runner  .  .  .  any  thing  round  or  circular,  and 
suif.  -ite  {Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.  (Generally  in  the  pi.) :  Detached  joints 
or  segments  of  encrinites.  They  constitute  short 
cylinders  or  discs  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
{Owen,  &c.) 

*en'-troop,  *en-troup  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
troop  (q.  v.).]  To  form  into  a  troop  ;  to  bring  to¬ 
gether. 

en-tro'-pi-um,  s.  [Gr.  entrope— a  turning  to¬ 
ward:  en=in,  and  trope— &  turn  .  .  .  a  turning 
round  or  about;  trepo= to  turn.] 

Med.:  Introversion  of  the  eyelid.  [Trichia.] 

entropium-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  Forceps  for  grasping  the  eyelid  and  re¬ 
turning  it  to  its  natural  position  when  the  eye¬ 
lashes  have  become  turned  inwardly. 

en’-tro-p^,  s.  [Entropium.]  That  property  of  a 
body  or  system  expressed  as  a  mathematical  quan¬ 
tity  which,  when  there  is  no  communication  of  heat, 
remains  constant,  but  which,  when  hoat  is  gained 
or  lost,  varies  accordingly. 

en-trust',v.  t.  [Pref .  en,  and  Eng.  trust  (q.  v.),] 
The  same  as  to  Intrust  (q.  v.). 

“  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  placed  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Fleet.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entrust  and  to 
consign,  see  Consign. 

en-trust-ment,  s.  [Eng.  entrust;  -ment.']  The 
act  of  entrusting  or  committing  in  charge. 

“The  entrustment  of  national  property  to  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.” — British  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lvii. 
(1873),  p.  48. 

en'-try,  *en-tre,  *en-tree,  s.  [Fr.  entrEe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  in ;  entrance, 
ingress. 


2.  A  formal,  ceremonial,  or  official  entrance  into  a 
City. 

“  The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry :  he  was  a  man 
of  middle  stature  and  age,  and  comely.” — Bacon:  Henry 
VII. 

3.  The  passage  or  way  by  which  anything  or  place 
is  entered ;  an  entrance. 

“  She  saide  at  entre  of  the  pas 
Howe  Mars  which  god  of  armes  was, 

Hath  set  two  oxen  sterne  and  stoute.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

4.  The  act  of  entering  upon  a  subject  in  study  or 
discussion. 

“Attempts  and  entries  upon  religion.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

*5.  A  beginning. 

“Let  their  entre  of  the  matter  serve  for  an  argument.” 
— Bp.  Gardiner:  Explic.  of  Transubstantiation,  to.  94. 

6.  The  act  of  inscribing,  entering,  or  recording  in 
a  book,  &c. 

7.  That  which  is  entered  or  recorded  in  a  book, 
&c. ;  an  item. 

“I  shall  pass  to  another  entry  which  is  less  ambiguous.” 
— Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a  ship’s 
papers  at  the  Custom-house  to  procure  license  to 
land  goods  ;  or  the  giving  an  account  of  the  ship’s 
cargo  to  the  officer  of  Customs,  and  obtaining  his 
permission  to  land  the  goods. 

2.  Law: 

(а)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  by  entering  or  setting  the  foot  upon  the  same. 

(б)  The  depositing  a  document  in  the  proper 
office  or  place ;  a  putting  upon  record  according  to 
form. 

(c)  One  of  the  acts  essential  to  complete  the 
offense  of  burglary  or  house-breaking. 

entry-money,  s.  The  same  as  Entrance-money 
(fi-  v.). 

en-tu'ne,  *en-tewne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entonner ;  Sp. 
entonar ;  Ital.  intonare .]  To  tune,  to  sing,  to 
chant. 

“  Ful  wel  she  sang  the  service  divine, 

Entuned  in  hir  nose  ful  swetely.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  122. 

*en-tune,  *en-tewne,  s.  [Entune,  v.]  A  song, 
a  tune,  a  chant. 

en-twi’ne,  in-twlne,  v.  #.&  i.  [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  twine  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  twine  or  twist  together  or  round. 

“For  him  may  love  the  myrtle  wreath  entwine.” 

Savage:  Valentine’ s  Day. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mingle,  to  mix. 

“A  voice,  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmed  lute,  was  heard  to  float 
Along  its  chords,  and  so  entwine 
Its  sounds  with  theirs.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  twined  or  twisted;  to 

twine. 

“Around  whose  brows  entwining  laurels  play.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  i. 

en-twlned,  in-twined,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [En¬ 

twine.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twined  or  twisted  together. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Enveloped  (q.  v.). 

en-twl'ne-ment,  In-twl  ne-ment,  s.  [Eng. 

entwine;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted  together ; 
mixture,  union. 

“Like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  woodbines  in  a  sweet 
entwinement.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Abp.  Williams  (1693),  p.  81. 

en-twist',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  twist  (q.  v.).] 
To  entwine,  to  twist  or  twine  round. 

en-tw!st’-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Entwist.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Twined  or  twisted ;  entwined. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Enveloped  (q.  v.). 

*en-twi'te,  *en-thwite,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  twit  (q.  v.).]  To  blame,  to  reproach,  to  twit. 

*en-ty're,  a.  [Entire.] 

*e-nu-bl-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enubilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
enubilo:  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  nubila  =  clouds, 
mist;  mt&es=a  cloud.]  To  clear  or  free  from  clouds, 
mist,  or  fog. 

*e-nu'-bl-l0us,  a.  [Lat.  e=ea;=out,  away,  and 
««6iZws=cloudy ;  miZ>es=acloud.]  Cleared  or  freed 
from  clouds,  fog,  or  mist.- 


e-nu'-cle-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enucleatus, pa.  par.  of 
enucleo:  e=e.e=out,  away,  and  nucleus=a  kernel.] 
To  bring  to  light,  as  a  kernel  from  its  husk  ;  to  elu¬ 
cidate,  to  make  clear,  to  solve,  to  disentangle. 

e-nu-cle-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  enucleatus,  pa.  par. 
of  enucleo .]  The  act  or  process  of  explaining,  eluci¬ 
dating,  or  solving;  elucidation,  explanation,  expo¬ 
sition. 

e-nu’-mer-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enumeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  enumero:  e—ex=ont,  fully,  and  numero— to  num¬ 
ber,  to  count;  Fr.  EnumErer ;  Sp.  enumerar;  Ital. 
enumerare.] 

1.  To  count,  to  reckon  up  singly,  or  one  by  one ;  to 
compute,  to  tell  the  number  of ;  to  number. 

2.  To  tell,  describe,  or  mention  in  detail ;  to  re¬ 
count,  to  capitulate. 

“At  this  day, 

Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts?” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*e-nu-mer-fite,  a.  [Lat.  e=e.r=out,  away,  and 
numeratus— numbered,  pa.  par.  of  numero= to  num¬ 
ber.]  Innumerable,  countless. 

e-nu-mer-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enumeratio,  from 
enumeratus, pa.  par.  of  enumero;  Fr.  Enumeration ; 
Sp.  enumeracion ;  Ital.  enumerazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  enumerating,  counting  or  reckoning 
up  singly  or  one  by  one  ;  computation,  reckoning. 

“The  chemists  make  spirit,  salt,  sulphur,  water,  and 
earth  their  five  elements,  though  they  are  not  all  agreed 
in  this  enumeration  of  elements.” — Watts. 

2.  A  detailed  account,  description,  or  mention  ;  a 
recounting ;  a  recapitulation. 

“Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  possesses 
these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration.” — Paley: 
Natural  Theology,  cn.  xxvi. 

II.  Bhet.:  That  part  of  the  peroration,  in  which 
the  speaker  recapitulates  the  principal  points  or 
heads  of  his  argument  or  discourse. 

e-nu'-mer-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  enumerate ) ;  -ive.] 
Enumerating,  counting,  or  reckoning  up. 

“Being  particular  and  enumerative  of  the  variety  of 
evils  which  have  disordered  his  life.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy 
Dying,  iii.,  §  6. 

e-nu’-mer-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  enumerates, 
counts  up,  or  reckons ;  specif.,  a  person  appointed 
every  tenth  year  to  take  the  census  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  particular  district. 

e-nun'-§i-fi-ble,  a.  [Lat.  enunci{o) ;  Eng.  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  enunciated,  declared,  or  ex¬ 
pressed. 

e-flun'-$i-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  enunciatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enuncio:  e=ex—out,  fully,  and  nuncio— to 
announce ;  nuncius=  a  messenger.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  express,  to  lay 
down  ;  as,  to  enunciate  a  proposition. 

“All  the  truths  that  may  be  enunciated  concerning 
him.” — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  653. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  utter. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  utter  or  pronounce  words  or 
syllables ;  to  speak. 

“  Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own, 

And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone.” 

Hart:  Vision  of  Death. 

e-nun-gi-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  enunciatio,  from 
enunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  enuncio;  Fr.  Enonciation; 
Sp.  enunciacion ;  Ital.  enunciazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  declaring,  announcing,  or  stating 
publicly  ;  declaration  ;  public  attestation. 

2.  The  manner  or  mode  of  pronouncing  or  utter¬ 
ing  words  ;  expression  ;  manner  of  utterance. 

*3.  That  which  is  declared,  announced,  or  stated ; 
information,  announcement,  statement. 

“  Every  intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true  or 
false.” — Clarke:  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

II.  Geometry: 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating  or  stating  a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  words  in  which  a  proposition  is  stated. 

e-nun  -§l-a-tlve,  *e-nun-ci-a-tyve,  a.  [Lat. 

enunciations,  from  enunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  enuncio; 
Fr.  Enonciatif ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enunciativo .]  Pertaining 
to'  or  containing  enunciation  ;  enunciating,  declara¬ 
tory. 

*e-nun  -Qi-a-tlve-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  enunciative; 

- ly .]  By  way  of  enunciation  ;  declaratively. 

e-nun’-51-a-tor,  s.  [Latin,  from  enunciatus, 
T  •  par.  of  enuncio.)  One  who  enunciates,  declares, 
proclaims,  or  pronounces. 

“  News  of  which  she  was  the  first,  and  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible  enunciator.”— Miss  Edgeworth:  Ennui,  ch.  xV. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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e-ntin'-9i-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  enunciat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Pertaining  to  enunciation  or  utterance;  enuncia- 
tive. 

*en-Qn -led,  a.  [Pref,  en;  Lat.  units— one,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ed.]  United. 

*en-iir  e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Inuee.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use,  to  practice  habitually. 

2.  To  make  accustomed  or  used ;  to  accustom. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Laiv:  To  be  available;  to  serve  to  the  use  or 
benefit  of. 

en-ur-e'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  enoureo=to  make  water  in, 
or  en—in,  and  ouresis=et  making  water;  oureo= to 
make  water.] 

Med. :  Inability  to  retain  the  urine, 
en-ur'-njf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  border  charged  with 
eight  animals  of  any  kind. 

*en-va  -por,  V.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  English  vapor 
(q.  v.) .]  To  surround  with  vapor. 

*en~vas  -S&1,  v,  t,  [Pref.  en,  and  English  vassal 
(q.  v.).]  To  reduce  to  vassalage  ;  to  make  a  vassal 
or  slave  of. 

*en-vault',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng  vault  (q.v.).] 
To  place  or  inclose  m  a  vault ;  to  entomb,  to  bury, 
en-vei'-gle,  v.  t.  [Inveigle.] 
en-vel  -6p,  en-vel-ope,  *en-vol-up-en,  v.  t. 

[0.  Fr.  envoluper ;  Fr.  enveloper.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  wrap  up,  to  enwrap,  to  cover  up  by  wrap- 
ping,  to  form  a  covering  or  wrapper  to. 

*2.  To  involve. 

“He  is  most  enveloped  in  sinne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,876. 

3.  To  cover ;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide ;  to  shut  in ; 
to  form  a  covering  round. 

“When  suddenly  a  grosse  fog  overspread 
With  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has 
And  heaven’s  chearefull  face  enveloped 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  84. 

4.  To  extend  round,  to  overspread. 

“  The  silken  plumes 
Of  sleep  envelop  his  extended  limbs.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  x. 

*5.  To  line ;  to  form  a  covering  to  on  the  inside. 

II.  Fort. :  To  surround  completely  or  shut  in  with 
besieging  works. 

en-vel-ope,  *en-vel-op,  s.  [Envelope,  v.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wrapper,  a  covering ;  specif.,  a 
paper  case  to  contain  a  folded  letter. 

“No  letter  with  an  envelope 
Could  give  him  more  delight.” 

Swift:  Advice  to  Grub  Street  Verse-makers. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.:  The  nebulous  covering  of  the  nucleus 
or  head  of  a  comet  :  a  coma  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  whorls  of  altered  leaves  sur¬ 
rounding  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  designed 
to  protect  them  from  injury.  Generally  there  are 
two  such  envelopes,  the  calyx  and  the  corolla. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  but  one,  and  in  very 
rare  cases  none  at  all. 

3.  Fortif. :  The  exterior  line  of  works  surround¬ 
ing  a  fort  or  fortified  position.  The  besieged  are 
said  to  be  enveloped  when  completely  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 

envelope-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
out  and  folding  envelopes  for  letters, 
en-vel  -oped,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Envelop,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wrapped  up,  surrounded,  covered, 
enwrapped. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  charges  around  which  ser¬ 
pents,  or  laurels  or  other  plants,  are  entwined. 

en-vel'-op-ment,  s.  [Eng.  envelop ;  - ment. ] 

I.  Literally :  , 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping,  wrapping  up,  or  cover¬ 
ing. 

2.  That  which  envelopes  or  covers  up  ;  an  envel¬ 
ope,  a  wrapper. 

*11.  Anything  which  covers  so  as  to  hide  or  ob¬ 
scure;  obscurity,  perplexity. 

“They  have  found  so  many  contrary  senses  in  the  same 
text,  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  see  any  sense  at  all, 
through  their  envelopements.”  —  Search:  Freewill,  &c. 
(17631,  Pref. 

en-ven  -om,  *en-ven-ime,  *en-ven-yme,  v.  t. 
[Fr.  envenimer,  from  en— in,  and  0.  Fr.  venim= Fr. 
venin;  Lat.  venenum— poison.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  poison  ;  to  impregnate  with  poison  or 
venom ;  to  mix  poison  in. 

“As  he  that  wolde  an  arowe  send 
Which  he  tofore  had  enuenymed.” 

Gower ■  C.  A.,  ii. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  imbue  as  it  were  with  venom ;  to  make  bit¬ 
ter  or  venomous ;  to  fill  with  malice. 

“  Were  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
The  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce.” 

Smollett:  Regicide. 

*2.  To  make  odious. 


“  Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it!” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  8. 
*3.  To  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  embitter. 

“  With  her  full  force  she  threw  the  poisonous  dart, 
And  fixed  it  deep  within  Amata’s  heart; 

That  thus  envenomed  she  might  kindle  rage.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vii.  487-89. 

v;  [Pref.  en,  and  Fr.  vermeil— 
vermilion.]  To  give  a  red  or  ruddy  color  to;  to 
tinge  with  red. 


en  -vl-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  envy ;  - able. ]  That  may 
or  should  be  envied  ;  capable  of  exciting  envy  ;  fit  to 
be  envied. 


“They,  in  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune,  do  happily 
possess  themselves.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

en  -vi-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enviable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enviable. 

en  -vI-a-M^,  adv.  [Eng.  enviable) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
enviable  ma  jner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite  envy. 

*en-vie,  v.  &  s.  [Envy,  v.] 

en -vl-er,  s.  [Eng.  envy;  -erf]  One  who  envies 
another  ;  one  who  covets  what  another  possesses,  or 
envies  his  success,  prosperity,  or  fortune. 

“They  weened 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  87-9. 

en  -vl-ous,  *en-vi-os,  *en-vi-ouse,  *en-vi-us, 
*en-vy-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  envios,  envieus ;  Fr.  en- 
vieux,  from  Lat.  invidiosus,  from  invidium=e nvy; 
Ital.  invidioso;  Sp.  envidioso;  Port.  invijoso.] 

1.  Full  of  or  infected  with  envy ;  feeling  envy, 
pain,  or  discontent  at  the  success,  prosperity,  or 
fortune  of  another. 


“An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 

May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

TT  It  is  now  followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  the 
envy ;  but  formerly  at  and  against  were  also  used. 

“Be  not  thou  envious  against  wicked  men.” — Proverbs 
xxiv.  19. 

2.  Instigated  or  directed  by  envy. 

*3.  Enviable ;  calculated  to  excite  or  inspire  envy. 

“  He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victor’s  glory  from  him  snatched  away.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  89. 

*4.  Careful,  watchful,  anxious. 

“No  men  are  so  enuious  of  their  health.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

en  -vi-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  envious;  -ly.]  In  an 
envious  manner ;  with  envy  or  malignity ;  through 
envy. 

“  How  enviously  the  ladies  look, 

When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book.” — Swift. 

en-vl-ous-ness,  s.  ['Eng.  envious;  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  envious. 

en-vl-ron,  *en-vi-ronne,  *en-vi-roun,  ♦en¬ 
vy-rone,  *en-vy-roun,  *en-vy-rowne,  v.  t.  [Fr. 

environner,  from  environ^ around  about:  en= in, 
and  virer— to  turn,  to  veer;  Low  Lat.  vivo.) 

1.  To  surround,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 

“  He  entered  now  the  bordering  desart  wild, 

And  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environed  round.” 

Milton:  P.  Ii.,  i.  194. 

2.  To  hem  in,  to  surround,  or  besiege. 

“  Thin  enemyes  schulen  envyrowne  thee  with  a  pale.”— 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xix. 


3.  To  involve,  to  envelop,  to  surround;  as,  to  en¬ 
viron  with  obscurity  or  darkness. 

“  But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  ’till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks.” 

Shakesp.,-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*4.  To  travel  round. 


“  The  mone  envirounethe  the  erthe  more  hastyly  than 
ony  othere  planete.” — Maundeville,  p.  162. 

*5 .  To  travel  over,  to  traverse. 

“To  envyrone  that  holy  lond  with  his  blessede  feet.” — 
Maundeville,  p.  1. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  environ  and  to 
surround,  see  Sueeound. 


en-vir-on,  *en-vir-oun,  *en-vyr-oun,  adv., 
prep.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

*A.  As  adv.:  Around,  about.  ■ 

“About  the  kyng  stonden  enviroun." 

Chaucer.  Court  of  Love,  1, 631. 


*B.  As  prep.:  About,  round. 

“  He  lad  me  with  right  good  chore, 

All  environ  the  vergere.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose 

C.  Assubst.:  [Envieons.] 
en-vl-r&ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Envieon,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Surrounded,  encompassed,  en¬ 
circled,  shut  in. 

2.  Her.:  Bound  round  or  about ;  encircled. 
en-vr-r6n-ment,  s.  [Eng.  environ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  envirouing  or  surrounding. 

2.  That  which  environs,  encompasses,  or  sur¬ 
rounds  ;  surroundings. 

“I  wot  not  what  complexions  and  environments.” — P, 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

en-vl-r6n§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.]  [Envieon,  adv.]  The 
parts  or  districts  round  about  any  place ;  the  neigh¬ 
boring  parts  or  places ;  neighborhood. 

“Here  are  many  hundreds  of  noblemen’s  houses,  both 
within  the  town  and  the  environs.” — Evelyn:  State  of 
France. 

*en-vlsj'-age  (age  as  Ig ),v.t.  [Fr .  envisager.] 
To  look  in  the  face  of,  to  face,  to  perceive  by  intui¬ 
tion. 

en-vl§'-age-ment  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  envis¬ 
age  ;  -ment.]  The  act  or  process  of  envisaging. 
*en-vd  ke,  v.  t.  [Invoke.] 

♦en-vol  -yme,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  volume 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  or  incorporate  in  a  volume. 
*en-vol-up-en,  v.  t.  [Envelop.] 
en’-voy,  s.  [0.  Fr.  envoy=a  message;  envoy£=a 
messenger  ;  from  envoyer=to  send.] 
l._  A  sort  of  postscript  appended  to  poetical  com¬ 
positions  to  enforce  or  recommend  them. 

*2.  A  messenger. 

“  As  when  some  faithful  envoy  who  at  large 
Receives  commission  for  a  weighty  charge. 

Chides  his  neglect.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxiv. 

3-  A  public  minister  or  officer  sent  by  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  another  upon  some  special  business  or 
occasion.  He  thus  differs  from  an  ambassador,  who 
is  permanently  resident  at  a  foreign  court. 

“  Perseus  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their  hatred 
against  the  Romans.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

en  -voy-ship,  s.  [Eng  envoy ; -ship.]  The  office* 
rank,  or  position  of  an  envoy. 

“  Cain  paid  all  due  reverence  to  this  lunar  envoyship ." 
— Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  Conv.  3. 

en-vy,  *en-vye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  envier;  from  Lat. 
invideo,  from  invidia—  envy;  Sp.  invidiar;  Ital, 
invidiare.]  [Envy,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  feel  pain,  grief,  or  vexation  at  the  happh 
ness,  success,  or  fortune  of  another;  to  hate  another 
for  excellence  or  superiority  in  any  way ;  to  grieve 
at ;  to  feel  jealousy  of. 


“To  envy  is  to  repine  at  the  good  conferred  upon  an. 
other,  or  possessed  by  him.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  To  grudge;  to  impart  with  unwillingness;  to 
withhold  maliciously. 

“Johnson,  who,  by  studying  Horace,  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rules,  seemed  to  envy  others  that  knowl¬ 
edge.” — Dry  den. 

*3.  To  rail  at,  to  depreciate,  to  disparage,  to  cry 
down. 

“  Do  not  take 

His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds, 

But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 

Rather  than  envy  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*4.  To  injure,  to  do  harm  to. 

5.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  long  for. 


“  Climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.” 

Gray:  Elegy. 

*6.  To  vie  with,  to  emulate,  to  strive  to  equal. 

“  Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 

Vyle  rancor  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  13. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  feel  envy;  to  entertain  envious  feelings;  tc 
fret  or  grieve  through  envy  of  another. 

“  Charity  envieth  not.”— 1  Corinth,  xiii.  4. 

*2.  To  rail,  to  speak  disparagingly. 

“  For  that  he  has  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 

From  time  to  time  envied  against  the  people.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus  iii.  3. 

en  -vy,  *en-vie,  *en-vye,  s.  [Fr.  envie;  from 
Lat.  invidia,  from  invidus— envious:  m=against, 
and  video  =  to  look;  Sp.  envidia;  Ital.  invidia; 
Port,  inveja.  ] 

1.  Pain,  grief,  or  annoyance  felt  at  the  happiness, 
success,  or  fortune  of  another ;  displeasure  or  griei 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  she.n.  -tion, 


(jell,  chorus,  §hin,  beneh; 
-sion  •=  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
?Uus.  -tie,  -die,  &c.  =  b<?l,  del. 


envyned 
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aroused  by  the  superiority  of  another,  accompanied  not  quite  accurate,  ■without  as  yet  furnishing 
with  a  certain  degree  of  malice,  or  malignity,  or  materials  to  substitute  another.  Eocene  strata  are 
hatred,  and  a  desire  to  depreciate  or  depress  the  found  m  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  loose 
person  envied ;  a  repining  at  the  good  or  prosperity  of  North-western  Europe  are  generally  found  m 
of  another  basins  and  patches  of  limited  area.  Of  those  at 

2.  It  is  now  followed  by  of,  but  to  was  also  used,  home  and  abroad  some  were  deposited  in  salt  some 
“Many  suffered  death  merely  in  envy  to  their  virtuous  in  brackish,  and  some  in  fresh  water.  Man  did  not 
and  Kiiuermr  genius  ’’—Swift  then  exist  upon  the  earth.  About  50  species  ot 

and  superior  gen  us.  mammals  have  been  found  of  the  genera  Palteo- 

^aJ.lce»  rP.^: >  P a spite.  therium,  Anoplo  therium,  &c.  There  were  birds, 

*4.  Odium,  ill-repute,  invidiousness,  unpopularity.  but  only  a  few  are  yet  known,  of  reptiles  there 


“  To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero.” — BenJonson: 
Catiline,  iv.  5. 

*5.  Emulation,  rivalry,  competition. 

“  Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy.”  Ford. 

6.  An  object  of  envy.  ,  .  , 

For  the  difference  between  envy  and  jealousy , 
see  Jealousy. 

*en-vyned',  a.  [Fr.  enviner=to  store  with  wine 
or  wines.]  Stored,  furnished,  or  seasoned  with 
wine 


were  fluviatile,  lacustrine  and  terrestrial  tortoises, 
also  crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos,  &c.  All  the  inver¬ 
tebrate  classes  still  existing  had  appeared.  Among 
trees  and  plants  dicotyledons  now  became  numer¬ 
ous  ;  so  did  endogens ;  among  the  latter  are  a  palm 
called  Nipa  [Nip A,  Nipadites]  and  other  tropical 
species,  the  climate  being  warmer  than  now. 
eocene  formation  or  system. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  Eocene  B. 

eocene  period. 

Geol. :  The  period  of  time  duringwhich  the  strata 


*en-wall',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wall  (q.  v.).]  described  under  Eocene  B  were  being  deposited 
To  surround,  as.  with  a  wall;  to  encompass,  to  e-6-hip -pus,  s.  [Gr.  ebs= the  dawn,  and  hippos 
environ.  -a  horse.] 

*en-wal-16w,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wallow  Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Equidce,  the  oldest  known 
(q.  v.).]  To  roll  about.  member  of  the  horse  family.  The  animals  were  of 

*eu-wbeel'  v  t  [Pref.  en,  and  English  wheel  small  size,  had  on  the  fore  feet  four  toes  with  a 

(q.v.).]  To  involve,  to  encircle,  to  enfold.  u  l"r’r1  thrAA 

*en-wi  -don,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English  widen 


(q.  v.) .]  To  make  wide  or  wider ;  to  widen. 

*en-wom'-an,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  woman 
(q.  v.).]  To  give  the  character  or  qualities  of  a 
woman  to  ;  to  make  womanish. 

*en-womb'  ( b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
womb  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant. 

2.  To  conceive  in  the  womb  ;  to  bear. 

3.  To  bury,  to  hide. 

*en-wo  ve,  *en-wov;-$n,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
wove,  woven.]  Intertwined,  interwoven. 

en-wrap',  v,  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wrap  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  wrap  or  cover  up  ;  to  fold,  to  envelop. 

*2.  To  involve. 

*en-wrap-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enwrap ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enwrapping;  the  state  of  being 
wrapped  up  or  enveloped. 

2.  That  which  enwraps  or  envelops ;  a  covering,  a 
wrapper. 

en-wreathe,  v.t.  [Pref .  en,  and  Eng.  wreathe 
(q.  y,),]  To  surround  or  encircle  as  with,  a  wreath. 

*en-wri  te,  v.t. 

To  inscribe. 

en  -jfs-Ite,  s.  [From  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  F.  G.  S.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Lettsomite.  ( Brit. Mus.  Cat.) 
Not  a  good  species,  but  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
two  or  more  minerals.  {Davies.) 


rudimentary  thumb,  and  on  the  hind  ones  three 
toes,  all  the  digits  terminating  in  hoofs.  It  was 
found  by  Marsh  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  New 
Mexico. 

e-o-hy'-us,  s.  [Gr.  eds=thedawn,  and  hys  (genit. 
hyos)=a  pig,  a  swine.] 

Palceont :  The  oldest  known  of  the  Suidcz  (Pigs). 
It  is  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America. 
E-6+LI-an,  E-ol-Ic,  a.  [JEolian,  a.  (2),+olic.] 
e-6  -li-gm,  a.  [JEolian,  a.  (1).] 
eolian-harp,  s.  [^olian-harp.] 
eolian-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  [HSolic  rocks.] 
e-ol  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [jEolidje.] 
e-ol  -l-pile,  se-ol  -i-pile,  ae-ol  -I-pyle,  se-ol- 
b-pyle,  s.  [Lat.  ceolipilce  (pi.),  from  A£olus= the 
god  of  winds,  andpiZa=a  ball.] 

Mach. :  A  rotary  engine,  invented  by  Heron,  of 
Alexandria,  who  set  it  at  work  in  the  Serapion 
about  B.  C.  150.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  ball  of 
metal  with  bent  arms.  The  ball  was  about  two- 


thirds  filled  with  water,  and  the  ball  put  on  the  fire. 
When  steam  was  generated  it  issued  from  the  bent 
r_  „  ,  arms,  and  by  reaction  caused  the  metal  globe  to 

[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  write  (q.  v.).J  rof.ate-  It  was  revived  in  this  country  for  rotating 

a  toy,  and  then  as  the  principle  of  a  Banta’s  Rotary 
Steam-engine  Protector,  on  May  28, 1867.  [Reaction 
Steam-engine.] 
e-ol-is,s.  [.Eolis.] 

e-ol'-o-phon,  ae-ol-o-phon,  s.  [In  Ger.  ceolo- 


*en  -zo  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  zone  (q.  v.).]  phon;  from  Gr.  aiolophonos— with  changeful  notes  ; 


To  inclose,  as  in  a  zone ;  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

en-zo-ot-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  enzodtique,  from  Gr. 
en=among,  and  zoon—  a  living  being  or  animal.] 
Veterinary  Science : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  disease 
which  prevails  either  constantly  or  at  periodical 


aiolos= moving  with  the  wind,  with  changeful  notes, 
andpfibne=sound.]  The  name  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  the  seraphine.  It  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
melodion  and  of  the  parlor  organ, 
e'-on,  s.  [.Eon.] 

e-op  -ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  eos=dawn,  and  pteris— a 


intervals,  affecting  one  or  more  species  of  animals  kind  of  fern.] 
in  a  country.  It  is  opposed  to  epizootic,  to  which  Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Filices  containing  the 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  an  endemic  to  an  oldest  known  fern.  It  is  Silurian, 
epidemic  disease  in  man.  e  -6-phone,  s.  [Topophone.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  disease  of  the  kind  escri  ed  e-6-scor -pi-us,  s.  [Gr.  eos=the  dawn,  and  skor- 
under  A.  ^  p7os=a  scorpion.] 

en  -zym,  en'-zyme,  s.  [Gr.  en=in,  and  zyme—  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scorpions.  Eoscorpius  car- 
leaven.]  1.  Any  hydrolytic  ferment,  as  distinguished  bonarius,  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Illinois, 
from  organized  ferments,  such  as  yeast.  2.  Any  fer-  is  the  oldest  known  scorpion. 


ment  formed  within  a  living  organism. 

e  -O-gene,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eos=the  morning-red,  the 
daybreak,  the  dawn,  corresponding  to  Sans,  ushas, 
and  Gr.  kainos— new,  recent.] 

Geology : 

A.  As  adj.:  Characterized  by  the  dawn  or  first  _  _ _ 

appearanceof  shellspecies  nowexisting,  pertaining  daybreak,  and  phoros= bearing.] 
to  the  rocks,  strata,  &c.,  described  under  B..  or  to  Min.:  A  variety  of  Childrenite  (q.  v.). 
the  period  of  their  deposition.  Mus%  Cat.) 

B.  As  subst..:  The  first  great  division  of  the  e-6-ther-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  eos  =  the  dawn,  and 
Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  strata  or  period.  The  name  therion= a  wild  animal.] 

was  given  by  Sir  Charles  ^yell  in  1830,  because,  by  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  from  the  Eocene, 
the  identification  of  Usshayes,  tne  Lower  t  ertiary  Eotherium  egyptiacum  is  the  oldest  known  member 


e'-o-sln,  s.  [Gr.  eos=the  morning-red,  daybreak ; 
suff.  -in  ( Chem .).] 

Chem. :  A  roseate  dye-stuff,  tetrabromo-fluorescin, 
C2oHgBr405.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
fluorescin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
e-os  -phor-lte,  s.  [Greek  eos= morning,  i.  e.,  the 

{Brit. 


strata  of  Paris  andLondon  were  held  to  contain  3(4 
per  cent,  of  recent  species  of  shells,  against  96(4 
extinct.  As  to  shells  or  mollusks,  therefore,  it  was 
the  dawn  of  the  present  order  of  things.  The  lower 
in  organization  a  species  is,  the  longer  it  tends  to 
live,  and  vice  versa.  The  first  dawn  of  the  recent 
infusorial  species  was  in  Mezozoic  times,  while  that 
of  mammals  was  not  till  toward  the  close  of  the 


of  the  Manatee  order. 

fe-o-zo'-lc,  a.  [Gr.,  Mod.  Lat.,&c.,  eozoon  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Geol. :  Pertaining  to  the  rocks  of  Laurentian  age 
in  which,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  first  life 
began. 

e-6-z5  ron,  s.  __[Gr_.  eos=the  dawn,  and  zoon=s 


Tertiary.  Such  a  ratio  as  3 (4  to  9614  is  greatly  living  animal.]  [Bet.] 
altered  in  value  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  animals  named  EozoOn  be- 
even  one  figure  in  the  lesser  number,  and  the  dis-  cause  when  first  examined  (in  1864),  it  was  the  old- 
covery  of  other  mollusks  has  proved  the  number  3(4  est  fossil  then  known  to  exist,  and  its  appearance 


epalpate 

was  held  to  be  the  dawn  of  animal  life  upon  the 
globe.  It  occurs  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  ana 
is  called  EozoOn  canadense. 

e-b-  zo  on-al,  a.  [Eng.  eozopn  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -oh] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  fossil  named  Eo- 
zoOn,  or  containing  proof  of  the  dawn  of  life. 

eozoonal-rock,  s. 

Geol. :  The  rock  of  Laurentian  age,  in  which  the 
EozoOn  was  found  and  which  is  largely  composed 
of  it. 

ep-,  ep-I-,  pref.  [Gr .epi.]  A  Greek  prefix  signi¬ 
fying  on,  upon,  over,  in  addition,  or  near.  It 
becomes  eph-  before  an  aspirate,  and  ep-  before  a 
vowel. 

ep-a'-cre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacr{is)  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridacese,  consisting  ot  tne 
genera  which  are  many-seeded. 

ep-ac-rl-da  -§e-ge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacris, 
genit.  epacrid{is )  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.]  „  Tr 

Bot. :  Epacrids.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Ex¬ 
ogens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  simple,  if  any,  hair.  The  leaves 
are  generally  alternate,  entire,  sometimes  overlap¬ 
ping  each  other,  and  half  sheathing  the  stem,  and 
without  a  midrib;  calyx  five,  rarely  four-parted, 
persistent,  often  colored;  corolla  with  five,  rarely 
four  segments;  stamens  generally  five,  with  one- 
celled  anthers ;  ovary  sessile,  surrounded  by  scales ; 
style  one ;  stigma  generally  simple ;_  fruit  drupa¬ 
ceous,  baccate,  or  capsular.  Found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Australia,  and  Polynesia,  where  they 
replace  the  Ericaceae  of  other  regions.  Lmdley  in 
1S45  enumerated  thirty  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  320. 

ep  A-crid§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacris  (genit. 
epacridis),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -s.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  the  order  Epacridaceae. 

e-pac'-rls,  s.  [Gr.  epakrios— on  the  heights, 
from  afcm= the  point,  the  top  of  a  hill,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  these  plants  grow  on  the  tops  ol 
hills.]  ,  .  . 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  or 
the  order  Epacridaceae  (q.  v.).  They  are  branched 
shrubs,  two  to  four  feet  high,  generally  with  sharp- 
pointed  lanceolate  or  cordate  leaves,  and  axillary 
white,  scarlet,  crimson,  or  purple  flowers.  They 
abound  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

e -pact,  s.  [Fr.  Spade;  Gr.  epaktai  (pi.)  =inter- 
calary  (days)  ;  epaktos= brought  in  from  abroad, 
foreign.] 

Chron. :  A  number  which  indicates  the  excess  of 
the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar  one.  The 
essential  point  is  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  moon 
in  any  year,  and  its  epact  denotes  the  moon’s  age  on 
the  first  of  January  in  that  year.  If  the  new  moon 
happens  on  the  first  of  January,  the  epact  for  the 
twelve  months  then  beginning  is  0  or  zero.  The 
lunar  year  of  354  days  is  shorter  than  the  solar  one 
of  365  days  by  11  days,  and  this  difference  runs 
through  every  year  of  the  lunar  cycle.  The  epact 
of  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  is  11,  that  of  the 
second  11+11=22,  that  of  the  third  year  would  be  33 
if  the  moon  could  ever  be  so  old,  but  as  it  cannot  go 
beyond  30,  the  epact  is  33—30  =  3.  That  of  the  fourth 
is  3+11=14,  and  so  on. 

To  obtain  the  epact  or  moon’s  age  for  the  several 
remaining  years  of  the  present  century,  subtract  1 
from  the  Golden  Number,  multiply  the  remainder 
by  11,  divide  the  amount  thus  produced  by  30,  and 
not  the  quotient  but  the  remainder  is  the  epact. 

To  find  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any  year  what¬ 
ever,  divide  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  year  by 
4,  multiply  the  remainder  by  17,  add  to  this  43 
times  the  quotient  +  86,  and  divide  the  total  by  25. 
Subtract  the  quotient  thus  formed  from  the  Golden 
Number  multiplied  by  11.  If  the  remainder  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  diminished  by  one  or  more  thirties 
take  it  or  them  from  it,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
epact  required.  {Sir  Harris  Nicolas:  Chron.  of 
Hist.) 

“  Divide  by  three;  for  each  one  left  add  ten; 

Thirty  reject:  the  prime  makes  epact  then.” 

Harris,  in  Johnson. 

*ep-ffi-net'-ick,  a.  [Gr.  epainetikos,  from  epained 
=to  praise  ;  epamos=praise.]  Pleasing,  laudatory, 
encomiastic. 

ep-3.-g0  '-ge,  s.  [Gr.  epi  =  on,  and  ago  =  to  lead.] 
Rhet. :  The  bringing  forward  of  a  number  of  par¬ 
ticular  examples  to  prove  a  universal  conclusion; 
the  argument  of  induction. 

eP_3-gOg  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  epagogikos,  from  epagoge.] 
Rhet. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  induc¬ 
tion  ;  inductive. 

fe-pal'-pate,  a.  [Latin  e  =  out,  without,  and 
palpum,  palpus=a  stroking.]  [Palpi.] 

Entom.:  Without  palpi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


epanadiplosis 


1673 


ephemeris 


ep-an-gt-di-plo  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epanadiploo 
=to  make  double,  to  repeat;  diploo= to  double; 
diploos = dou ble.  ]  [Anadiplosis.J 
,  Rhet. :  Repetition  ;  a  term  applied  to  that  figure 
m  rhetoric  ■when  the  sentence  ends  with  the  same 
word  with  which  it  begins :  as,  “  Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway:  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice .”  {Phil. 
iv.  4.) 

ep-an-gi-lep  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epi ,  and  analep- 
sis=taking  up  again,  repetition;  analambano= to 
take  up  again,  to  repeat.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  same  word 
or  clause  is  repeated  after  a  parenthesis. 

ep-an-aph  -6-ra,,  s.  [Gr.  epanapherd=to  bring 
back,  to  repeat.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  re¬ 
peated  at  the  beginning  of  successive  clauses. 

ep-an-ar-tho  -sis,  s.  [Epanorthosis.] 

ep-an-as'-tro-phe,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epanastrepho 
=to  return.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  the  end  of  one  clause  is 
made  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

ep-an-o-dos,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epi,  and  anodos—  a 
way  up  :  cma=up,  and  hodos= a  way.] 

Rhetoric : 

1.  A  figure  in  which  a  sentence  or  member  is  in¬ 
verted  or  repeated  backward. 

2.  A  return  to  the  principal  heads  or  to  the  proper 
subject  of  a  discourse  after  a  digression,  or  in  order 
to  consider  the  topics  separately  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

ep-an  -o-dy,  s.  [Ep anodos.] 

Bot. :  The  reversion  of  an  irregular  flower  to  one 
of  a  regular  form. 

ep-an-or-tho  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epanorthod= to 
set  straight,  to  correct,  from  epi= up,  and  anorthod 
=to  set  straight  up  ;  or#7ios=straight.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  person  re¬ 
calls  what  he  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute 
stronger  or  more  significant  words. 

tep-an-thoiis,  a.  [Gr.  ept=upon,  and  antlios= 
a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  Growing  upon  a  flower.  Used  of  certain 
fungi. 

ep-arclT,  s.  [Gr.  eparchos  —  a  commander;  ep- 
archo= to  command,  to  be  a  commander:  epi  =  on, 
upon,  and  archo=to  rule.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province 
or  eparchy. 

ep  -ar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  eparchia,  from  eparchos .] 
Greek  Antiq.:  A  province  or  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  eparch. 

e-pa  ule,  s.  [Fr.  6paule= the  shoulder.] 

Fort. :  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion ;  the  salient 
angle  formed  by  the  face  and  flank. 

e-pa  ule-ment,  s.  [Fr.  6paule  =  the  shoulder.] 
A  species  of  breastwork  formed  to  defend  the  flank 
of  a  post  or  any  other  place.  A  work  thrown  up  to 
defend  troops  from  an  attacking  force;  usually 
shoulder  high,  hence  the  name  epaulement.  The 
expression  is  commonly  used  to  designate  the  whole 
mass  of  earth,  &c.,  which  protects  the  guns  in  a 
battery  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

ep'-au-lette,  *ep'-an-let,  s.  [Fr.  Epaulette, 
from  4paule=the  shoulder.] 

Mil. :  A  shoulder-piece;  an  ornamental  badge 
worn  on  the  shoulder,  and  made  of  various  forms 
and  material  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

ep -au-let-ted,  a.  [Eng.  epaulett (e) ,"  -ed.]  Fur¬ 
nished  with  or  wearing  epaulettes. 

*e-paul-iere  (e-pol'-yare),  *e-paul-let 
(e  -pol-le),  s.  [Fr.  6paule= the  shoulder.] 

Mil.  Antiq.:  A  shoulder-piece,  or  protection  for 
the  shoulder,  made  either  of  one  or  several  suc¬ 
cessive  plates.  It 
was  fastened  to 
the  sleeve  of  the 
hauberk  by  laces 
or  points. 

ep-ax  -I-al,  a. 

[Gr.  epi  =  upon, 
over,  and  Lat. 
axis;  Gr.  axon.] 

Anat. :  Per¬ 
taining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  muscles 
lying  above  the 
embryonic  verte¬ 
bral  axis.  They 
are  called  by 

Huxley  episkel-  Epaulifere. 

etal  muscles. 

[Episkeletal.]  There  are  two  divisions  of  them  : 
a  dorso-lateral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  long  and 
shorter  erector  muscles  of  the  spine  and  head,  and 
a  ventro-lateral,  as  the  genio-hyoid,  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  and  other  muscles. 


e-peir  s.  [From  Gr.  epeiryo,  Epic  and  Ionic 
for  eperyo= to  pull  to  ;  epi= to,  toward,  and  ery 6= 
to  draw  or  drag.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Arachnid®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Epeiridfe.  Epeira  diadema  is  the  garden 
spider.  It  has  eight  eyes,  nearly  equal  in  size,  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  It  constructs  a  web 
with  radiating  threads,  connected  by  concentric 
circles,  in  the  center  of  which  it  takes  its  stand,  to 
await  the  appearance  and  entanglement  of  its  prey. 

e-pei'r'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epeir{a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Arachnid®  (Spiders),  order 
Araneida  or  Dimerosomata ;  type  Epeira  (q.  v.). 

ep-en-ge-phal  -Ic,  a.  [Modern  Latin  epenceph- 
al{on),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epenceph- 
alon  ;  the  occipital  or  back  part  of  the  brain. 

“  The  epencephalic  or  occipital  vertebra  has  also  a  neu¬ 
ral  and  a  haemal  arch.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
ii.  597. 

ep-en-$eph  -3,1-on,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  eng- 
kephalos=the  brain.] 

Anat. :  A  portion  of  the  brain  which,  with  the 
metencephalon,  constitutes  the  posterior  primary 
vesicle.  The  epencephalon  comprehends  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  with  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  {Quain.) 

ep-en-dy'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  epi=npon,  and  endyma= 
a  garment;  in  Fr.  6pendyme.] 

Anat. :  A  delicate  epitheliated  structure,  which 
acts  as  a  kind  of  skin  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
{Quain.) 

ependyma-ventriculorum,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Ependyma  (q.  v.).  {Quain.) 
*ep-e-net-Ic,  a.  [Ep-enetic.] 
e-pen -the-sls,  *e-pen-the-§y,  s.  [Gr.,  from 
epentithemi=  to  place  upon :  epi = upon  ;  tithemi=to 
place ;  Fr.  6penthbse.] 

Gram. :  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  as  alitium  for  alitum. 

ep-en-thet -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  epi= on,  upon;  enthetos 
=put  in  ;  entithemi=to  place  or  put  in.] 

Gram. :  Inserted  or  added  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
e-per'gne  {g  silent),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  per¬ 
haps  from  Fr.  £pargne=thrift,  economy.]  An  orna¬ 
mented  stand  for  a  large  dish  on  a  table. 

e-per  -ii-a,  s.  [From  eperu,  the  Guyanan  name 
of  the  fruit  of  Eperua  falcata.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
C®salpinie®,  tribe  Amherstie®.  Eperua  falcata, 
the  Wallaba  tree  of  Guiana,  has  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  peduncles  of  flowers.  Sir  R.  Schomburgh 
says  that  the  wood  is  deep  red,  frequently  varied 
with  whitish  streaks,  hard,  heavy,  shining,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  an  oily  resin,  and  in  consequence  very 
durable.  {Lindley,  &c.) 

e-pex-e-ge-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  epexegeomai=to 
narrate  in  detail ;  exegeomai=to  lead  out,  to  detail ; 
(e.r)=out,  and  hegeomai=to  lead.]  [Exegesis.]  A 
full  or  detailed  account  or  explanation  of  some¬ 
thing  which  has  gone  before  ;  exegesis. 

e-pex-e-get’-Ic-al,  «•  [Gr.  epi,  and  Eng.  exe- 
getical  { q.  v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  an  epexegesis; 
explanatory  of  something  which  has  gone  before ; 
exegetical. 

e -phah,  t  e  -pha,  s.  [Heb.  ephah,  probably 
from  an  old  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word,  spelled  in 
Septuagint  Gr.  oiphi  and  oiphei=&  measure  of 
capacity.] 

Weights  and  Measures :  A  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Jews,  containing  ten  omers  (Exod.  xvi. 
36).  It  was  used  for  measuring  such  goods  as  flour, 
barley,  &c.  (Judg.  vi.  19  ;  Ruth  ii.  17.)  It  was  the 
same  in  capacity  as  the  bath,  but  the  latter  was  for 
liquids  (Ezek.  xlv.  10,  11,  14).  Calculations  made 
from  some  statements  of  Josephus,  give  the  ephah 
a  capacity  of  1985’77  cubic  inches. 

“And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and 
unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour.” — Judges  vi.  19. 
e-phe -be,  s.  [Gr.=ep7te&os=a  kind  of  cup.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Ephebid®. 

e-phe’-bl-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epheb{e),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Hymenothalame®. 
eph-e-dra,  s.  [Lat.  ephedra,  from  Gr.  ephedra 
=  a  setting  by  or  at  a  thing,  a  plant,  perhaps  Equi- 
setum  sylvaticum .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetace®.  The  flowers  are  dioe¬ 
cious  ;  the  males  in  catkins,  with  a  hifid  calyx,  seven 
stamens,  with  four  inferior  and  two  superior 
anthers  ;  the  females  with  a  quintuple  two-parted 
calyx,  two  ovaries,  and  two  seeds.  The  species 
occur  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  world.  Their 
fruit  is  said  to  be  mucilaginous,  eatable,  sub-acid, 
and  slightly  purgent.  The  branches  and  flowers  of 
the  Asiatic  Ephedras  were  formerly  sold  as  styp¬ 
tics. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  Qell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


e-phe  -lls  {pi.  e-phel'-I-de§),  s.  [Gr.  ephelis 
(sing.)  =  an  iron-band  on  a  box  cover,  (pi.)  freckles: 
epi = upon,  and  helos= a  nail,  or  helios— the  sun. 
{Liddell  <&  Scott.)  ] 

Med. :  A  term  for  the  freckles  which  appear,  in 
persons  of  fair  complexion,  on  those  parts  of  the 
skin  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  these  patches  occurring  on  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

e-phem'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  ephemeron  =  (1)  a  short¬ 
lived  insect,  the  May-fly;  (2)  a  poisonous  plant:  epi 
=here=for,  and  hemera=  a  day.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ephem- 
erid®  (q.  v.).  Ephemera  vulgata  is  the  May-fly  or 
Day-fly.  The  larva  is  aquatic.  In  the  perfect  state 
it  lives  a  very  short  time.  Its  emergence  from  the 
water  is  not  so  striking  a  phenomenon  as  is  that  of 
its  congeners  in. Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
which  emerge  in  immense  swarms,  like  driving 
snowflakes,  one  evening,  and,  having  deposited 
their  eggs,  leave  their  dead  bodies  piled  in  heaps  on 
the  banks  of  their  natal  stream  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  next  day.  [Etym.] 

e-phem-er-ab  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ephemeros,  from  epi 
=on,  and  hemera=a  day.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day;  existing 
only  for  a  day. 

2.  Fig. :  Short-lived ;  continuing  or  existing  only 
for  a  short  time. 

“When  the  gale  of  ephemeral  popularity  shall  have 
gradually  subsided.” — Knox-.  On  Grammar  Schools. 

B.  Assubst.:  Anything  which  lives  or  continues 
only  for  a  day  ;  anything  short-lived. 

*e-phem-er-al  -It-^,  s.  [Eng.  ephemeral ;  - ity .] 
A  transient  trifle. 

“  This  lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  ephemeralL 
ties  while  Gerard  wrote  the  immortal  lives.” — C.  Reader 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  lxi. 

e-phem-er-an,  s.  [Gr.  ephemeros.]  Anything 
which  is  ephemeral. 

“The  least  of  these  small  insected  ephemerans.” — How¬ 
ell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  50. 

eph-e-mer'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer{um ) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  inoperculate  terminal 
foliated  mosses. 

e-phe-mer-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ephemeros.]  The  same 
as  Ephemeral  (q.  v.). 

eph-e-mer'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer{a ) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Entom. :  May-flies.  A  family  of  neuropterous 
insects  ;  family  Subulicornes.  Antenn®  very  small, 
three  jointed.  Wings  perpendicular  or  nearly  so, 
anterior  pair  much  the  larger.  Body  terminating 
in  three  set®.  Anterior  legs  protruded  forward  to 
be  used  as  organs  of  touch.  The  larv®,  which,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  want  wings,  much  resemble  the  per¬ 
fect  insect,  are  aquatic,  breathing  by  branchi®. 
According  to  Swammerdam,  they  are  three  years  in 
reaching  the  perfect  state,  when  they  come  forth 
immediately  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  die.  The 
chief  genera  are  Oxycypha,  with  only  two  wings ; 
Cloe  with  four,  the  hinder  ones,  however,  being 
minute ;  BaStis  and  Ephemera  with  the  inferior 
wings  larger,  the  former  with  three  ocelli,  the  latter 
with  two.  [Ephemera. 1 

2 . Paloeont.:  Mr  Scudder  believes  his  Platephem- 
era  antiqua,  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North 
America,  to  be  one  of  the  Ephemerid®.  The  family 
is  believed  also  to  have  had  representatives  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  [Ephemerites.]  If  so,  then 
its  discovery  in  all  the  intermediate  strata  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

e-phem  -er-Id,  s.  [Ephemerida:.] 

Zobl.:  An  insect  of  the  family  Ephemerid® 
(q.  v.). 

“  Larger  than  that  of  any  recent  Ephemerids.’’ — Nichol¬ 
son:  Paloeont.,  i.  406. 

e-phem-er-Is  (pi.  e-phe-mer'-I-de§),  s.  [Gr. 

=  a  diary.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  journal,  a  diary,  an  account  of  daily  trans¬ 
actions. 

2.  An  almanac. 

“Let  him  make  an  ephemerldes,  read  Suisset  the  calcu¬ 
lator’s  works,  Scaliger  De  Emendations  Temporum,  and 
Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them.” — Bur¬ 
ton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  281. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  {of  a  planet) :  The  place  of  the  planet 
for  a  number  of  successive  days. 

2.  Literature: 

(1)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines,  and 
other  periodical  literature. 

(2)  A  record  of  events  which  have  happened  on 
the  same  date  in  different  years. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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e-phem’-er-ist,  s.  [Ephemeris.] 

1*  °lie  w^°  keeps  a  journal  or  diary ;  a  diarist. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  daily  motions  and  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  planets ;  an  astrologer. 

“The  night  before  he  was  discoursing  of  and  slighting 
the  art  of  foolish  astrologers,  and  genethiacal  epherner- 
istSj  that  pry  into  the  horoscope  of  nativities.” — Howell. 

e-phem-er-I  -t  e§ ,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer(a) ; 
•ites.  J 

Palceont. :  A  presumed  genus  of  Ephemeridse  of 
Carboniferous  age. 

e-phem'-er-o-morpli,  s.  [Eng.  &c.,  ephemero{n) , 
andGr.  morp/ie= form.]  A  term  coined  by  Bastian, 
to  include  the  lowest  forms  of  life  under  one  general 
designation. 

“The  transformation  from  the  vegetal  to  the  animal, 
and  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetal  modes  of  growth  so 
common  among  ephemeromorphs — Bastian:  The  Brain 
an  Organ  of  Mind,  ch.  i. 

e-phem’-er-on,  s.  [Gr.  ephemeron.)  [Ephem¬ 
era.  J  Tlie  same  as,  but  more  correct  than,  Ephem¬ 
era  (q.  v.). 

ephemeron-worm,  s.  The  ephemera  which,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  long  in  the  worm  or  larva  state.  It 
is  when  it  reaches  the  perfect  state  that  it  is  ephem¬ 
eral  in  the  duration  of  its  life.  [Ephemera.] 

“Swammerdam  observes  of  the  ephemeron-worms,  that 
their  food  is  clay,  and  that  they  make  their  cells  of  the 
same.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology. 

*e-phem-er-ous,  a.  [Gr.  ephemeros .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ephemeral,  short-lived. 

“  The  ephemerous  tale  that  does  its  business,  and  dies 
in  a  day.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

2.  Bot. :  Lasting  only  a  day. 

e-phem'-er-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ephern - 
eros= lasting  but  a  day.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ephemere® 
(q.  v.). 

E-phe'-sian  (sian  as  zhyun),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  &c., 
Ephesus',  Gr.  Ephesos;  i  connective,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
adj.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Ephesus,  a  celebrated 
city  in  classic  times,  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Ionic  Confederation.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog. :  A  native  of  Ephesus. 

2.  (PI.)  Scrip.  Canon:  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (q.  v.). 

If  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 

Scrip.  Canon:  One  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  have  been  sent  forth  by  St.  Paul 
about  A.  D.  62,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Home. 
(Acts  xxviii.  30-31 ;  Eph.  iii.  1,  iv.  1.)  He  sent  it  to 
its  destination  by  the  hand  of  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi. 
21).  The  Church  at  Ephesus  had  been  founded  by 
Paul  himself,  or  at  least  he  had  raised  it  from 
the  feebleness  in  point  of  numbers  and  knowledge  in 
which  it  had  been  when  he  commenced  his  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  that  city.  For  two  years  he  preached 
Christ,  not  merely  to  the  permanent  residents  in 
Ephesus,  but  to  the  multitudes  who  resorted 
thither  as  pilgrims  to  visit  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Diana,  then  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts 
xix.  10).  When  driven  from  the  city,  owing  to  a  riot 
raised  by  one  whose  craft  would  have  been  in 
danger  had  idolatry  fallen,  he  retained  a  deep 
interest  in  his  converts ;  and,  dispatching  Tychicus 
to  inquire  after  their  welfare  (Eph.  vi.  21),  gave 
him  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  for  the 
Church  just  named,  with  another  to  the  Church  at 
Colosse  (Col.  iv.  7).  Between  these  two  there  is 
great  similarity,  and  that  to  the  Colossians  seems 
to  have  been  written  first.  In  consequence  of  the 
similarity,  De  Wette,  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  considered  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
a  mere  imitation  of  that  to  the  Colossians,  allow¬ 
ing  it,  however,  to  be  a  production  of  the  first 
century;  while  Ferdinand  Baur  rejected  both,  be¬ 
lieving  at  least  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  to 
show  traces  of  Gnosticism  and  Montanism.  It  is 
evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that  the 
converts  at  Ephesus  were  mainly  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii. 
11,  iii.l),  and  prominent  in  the  didactic  part  of  the 
letter  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ  has  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  which  severs  Jew  and 
Gentile,  putting  both  on  the  same  level  of  privilege 
within  his  Church  (Eph.  ii.  11-22,  iii.  1-6).  The 
Epistle  concludes  with  a  series  of  practical  exhorta¬ 
tions. 

eph'-e-Slte,  s.  [From  Ephesus,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  pearly  white  mineral,  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass.  Specific  gravity,  3T5  to  3"20.  Com- 

fiosition :  Silica,  30-4  to  3T54 ;  alumina,  56’45  to  57-89 ; 
ime.  T89  to  2'11 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  TO  to  T34 ;  soda 
with  a  little  potassa,  4’41 ;  water,  3'09  to  3T2.  (Dana.) 

eph-I-al  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  ephialtes=one  who  leaps 
upon,  the  nightmare  :  ep£=upon,  and  hallomai— to 
spring,  leap,  or  bound.] 


Med. .  The  nightmare.  It  is  now  technically 
known  by  its  Latin  name  incubus  (q.  v.). 

“The  ephialtes,  or  night-mare,  is  called  by  the  common 
people  witch-riding.” — Brand:  Popular  Antiquities. 

e-phip'-pl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ephippion= 
anything  placed  on  a  horse’s  back,  such  as  a  Horse¬ 
cloth,  or  a  saddle:  epi=upon,  and  hippos=a  horse.] 

ZoOl. :  A  receptacle  on  the  back  of  the  entomos- 
trocan  called  Daphnia,  in  which  the  winter  eggs 
are  deposited.  ( Nicholson .) 

eph-od,  e-phod,  s.  [Heb.,  but  partly  of  Ara¬ 
maic  form,  ephod,  from  aphad— to  gird  to,  on,  or 
about ;  to  wrap  about.] 

Hebrew  Archaeology : 

1.  A  short  coat  covering  the  shoulders  and  breast 
of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  was  in  two  pieces, 
one  covering  the  breast  and  the  other  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  tha 
connection  between  the 
two  being  maintained 
above  by  shoulder-pieces 
with  clasps  made  of  two 
large  onyx  stones,  each 
inscribed  with  the  names 
of  six  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  two  were, 
moreover,  united  beneath 
by  a  “  curious  girdle  ”  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen, 
with  cunning  work,  en¬ 
circling  the  waist.  The 
breast-plate  of  judgment 
with  the  “Urim  and 
Thummim  ”  was  t  o  b  e 
affixed  to  it  in  front  by 
golden  rings.  There  was, 
moreover,  to  be  the  robe 
of  the  ephod,  a  second 
and  larger  coat,  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven-work, 
blue  in  color,  with  a  hole  above  for  the  neck  and  a 
hem  beneath  with  alternate  pomegranates  and 
golden  bells. 

2.  A  similar  but  less  splendid  garment,  described 
as  of  linen,  worn  by  Samuel  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  temple  service  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) ;  by 
King  David  when  he  took  joyous  part  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to 
the  city  of  David  (2  Sam.  ii.  12),  and  even  by  the 
ordinary  priests  of  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18). 

f3.  Apparently  an  idol  of  a  particular  character 
(Judges  viii.  24-27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  18,  20). 

eph -or,  s.  [Gr.  ep/ioros= overseeing ;  ephor  a0= 
to  oversee:  epi—  over,  and  horao=  to  see,  to  look.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  five  magistrates  chosen  at 
Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  highest  power,  con¬ 
trolling  even  the  kings. 

eph  -or-?il,  a.  [Eng .ephor;-al.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  ephor. 

eph’-or-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ephoral;  - ty .]  The  of¬ 
fice,  rank,  or  term  of  office  of  an  ephor. 

*eph-6-rus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ephoros .]  An 
ephor  (q.  v.). 

e-phyr-3  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Latin  Ephyra;  Gr. 
Ephyra— the  old  name  of  Corinth.] 

Zoblogy : 

1.  A  pseudo-genus  of  Rhizostomid®,  being  the 
“  hydra-tuba  ”  or  larva  state  of  Aurelia  or  other 
true  genera  of  the  family. 

2.  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths. 

ep -I -blast,  s.  [Gr.  ept=upon,  and  blastos— a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Foster  and  Balfour  to 
what  is  by  Quain  and  others  called  the  ectoderm 
(OP  v.). 

ep-i-ble -m3,  s.  [Gr.  epiblema= that  which  is 
thrown  over,  a  cloak.J 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  the  young 
and  tender  epidermis  of  plants  still  in  bud  or  that 
covering  young  ovules  in  the  ovary. 

ep'-lc,  *ep’-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  epicus,  from  Gr. 
epikos=e pic,  narrative;  epos— a  word,  a  narrative, 
a  song.] 

A.  As  adj. :  N arrative,  containing  or  of  the  nature 
of  narrative,  heroic.  The  term  is  specifically  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  poem  which  narrates  the  history,  real  or 
fictitious,  of  some  notable  action  or  achievement, 
or  series  of  actions  or  achievements,  accomplished 
by  some  distinguished  hero.  The  most  celebrated 
epic  poems  are— in  Greek  literature,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer;  in  Latin,  the  iEneid  of  Virgil; 
and  in  English,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

“  The  subject  of  the  epic  poem  must  be  some  one  great, 
complex  action.  The  principle  personages  must  belong 
to  the  high  places  of  the  world,  and  must  be  grand  and 
elevated  in  their  ideas,  and  in  their  bearing.  The  meas¬ 
ure  must  be  of  a  sonorous  dignity  befitting  the  subject. 
The  action  i  carried  on  by  a  mixture  of  narrative,  dia¬ 
logue,  and  soliloquy.  Briefly  to  express  its  main  requis¬ 
ites,  the  epic  poem  treats  of  one  great,  complex  action  in  a 
grand  style,  and  with  fullness  of  detail.” — Dr.  Arnold. 


Ephod. 


B.  Assubst.:  An  epic  or  heroic  poem ;  a  narrative 
poem  describing  in  elevated  style  the  achievements 
of  some  hero. 

“In  pompous  epic,  tow’ring  odes, 

I  strut  with  heroes,  feast  with  gods.” 

Somervile:  The  Happy  Lunatic. 


ep-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epic;  -ah]  The  same  as 
epic  (q.  v.). 

ep-i-ca'-lyx,  s.  [Gr .epi,  and  kalux= a  covering, 
seed-vessel,  shell,  or  pod.J 

Bot. :  An  outer  calyx,  an  involucre. 

*ep-I-car  -I-dg.n§,  ep-l-car  -i-de§,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 

epi=upon,  and  karis= a  shrimp,  or  prawn.] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Isopodous  Crus¬ 
taceans  founded  by  Latreille.  They  are  now  the 
family  Bopyrid®  (q.  v.).  They  are  parasitic  on 
shrimps.  [Etym.] 

ep  -1-carp,  s.  [Gr.  epr=upon,  and  karpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  integument  or  skin  of  a  fruit,  or  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp.  It  is  produced  by 
the  underside  of  the  carpillary  leaf.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  sarcocarp  or  flesh  and  the  endo- 
carp  or  stone  (q.  v.) . 

*ep  -I-9ede,*ep-i-ced,  *ep-i-?ed  -i-um,  s.  [Lat. 

epicedium,  from  Gr.  epikedeion=&  dirge ;  epikedeios 
=  funereal:  epi=upon,  and  kedos = grief ;  Fr.  6pi- 
cbde.]  A  funeral  hymn  or  song ;  a  dirge. 

“We  are  yet  in  hope  of  somewhat  to  come  forwards,  to 
the  inistymable  glory  of  the  land,  namely  his  worthy 
works  de  Antiquitate  Britannica,  et  de  Illustribus  Viris, 
with  hys  epigrams  and  epicedes .” — Bale:  Dedic.  of  Le* 
land’s  Itinerary  (1549). 

ep-l-§ed -i-3,1,  a.  [Eng.  epiced(e) ;  -tab]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  epicede ;  funereal,  elegiac. 

ep-i-§ed'-I-3n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  epiced(e) ;  -tan.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Epicedial  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  An  epicede;  a  funeral  hymn  or 
song. 

*ep-e-§ed'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.]  An  epicede  (q.  v.). 

ep'-i-$ene,  a.  [Lat.  epiccenus,  from  Gr.  epikoinos 
=common :  epi=upon,  and  koinos= common ;  Fr. 
dpicdne.] 

Gram. :  Of  common  gender ;  a  term  applied  to 
nouns  which  have  but  one  form  to  indicate  animals 
of  both  sexes:  as,  Lat.  ovis= a  sheep. 

*ep-i-ce-ras'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  epikerastikos—  temper¬ 
ing  the  humors:  epikerannumi—  to  mix  ;  Fr.  6pic6- 
rastique .]  Lenient,  assuaging. 


ep’-i-chlle,  s.  [Gr.  epi  =  upon,  and  cheilos  —  a 
lip.] 

Bot. :  The  upper  half  of  the  lip  of  a  strangulated 
or  jointed  orchid  flower. 


ep-l-chl-re  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  attempt,  from  epi- 
cheireo  =  to  attempt,  to  put  one’s  hand  to :  epi= 
upon,  and  cheir= the  hand.] 

Logic  <&  Bhet. :  A  syllogism  in  which  the  proof  of. 
the  major  or  minor  premise,  or  both,  is  introduced 
with  the  premises  themselves,  and  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 


ep-l-chlbr-hy  -drln,  s.  [Greek  ept=upon,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  chlorhydrin(s)  (q.  v.).l 
Chem. :  Glycidic  hydrochloride,  C3H5CIO.  It  is 
isomeric  with  monochloracetone,  CB^Cl'O'CHg. 
Epichlorhydrin  is  obtained  by  adding  finely  pow¬ 
dered  caustic  soda  slowly  to  dichlorhydrin,  but  the 
temperature  must  not  rise  above  130°.  Then  it 
is  distilled.  Epichlorhydrin  is  a  colorless  liquid 
insoluble  in  water ;  it  boils  at  117°.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  unites  with  fuming  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  forming  symmetrical  dichlorhydrin, 
CH2CTCH(0H),CH2C1.  By  long  boiling  with 
water  it  _  is  converted  into  monochlorhydrin. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  chlor -lactic  acid, 
CH2Cl'CH(OH)-CO-OH. 

ep-I-Chlbr'-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon.  over,  with, 
ana  Eng.,  &c.,  chlorite  (a.  v.).  Named  so  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  akin  to  chlorite.] 

Min. :  A  dull  green  mineral  with  a  white  or 

greenish  streak,  and  greasy  luster.  It  occurs 
brous  or  columnar.  Hardness,  2  to  2’5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'76.  Composition :  Silica,  10-48  ;  alumina, 
10-96  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  8‘72 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
8’96 ;  magnesia,  23 ;  lime,  6'68  ;  water,  10T8.  Found  at 
Harzburg. 


*ep-I-chbr'-I-3.1,  a.  [Gr.  epichdrios,  from  epi— 
on,  in,  and  cftora=the  country.]  Belonging  to  the 
country. 

ep-l-cll’ -113,1,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  kline=  a 
couch.] 

Bot. :  Placed  upon  the  disc  or  receptacle  of  a 
flower. 

ep-i-col  -lc,  a.  [Gr.  ept'=upon,  kolon=tho  colon, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.:  The  colon;  pertaining  to  the  part  of  the 
abdomen  so  situated. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


epicondyle 
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ep-l-con  -dyle,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  Eng. 
condyle  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  what  is 
generally  called  simply  a  condyle  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-cor-ol  -line ,  a.  [Greek  epi= upon;  Latin 
corolla  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine.] 

Bot. :  Inserted  in  or  upon  the  corolla, 
ep  l-cra'-nl-al,  a.  [Modern  Lat.  epicranium 
(q.  y.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ah] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium.  Thus  the  occipito-frontal  aponeurosis 
is  called  also  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  There 
are  also  epicranial  muscles.  They  are  the  same  as 
the  occipito-frontal  ones.  ( Quain .) 

fep-I-cra’-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  em'=upon,  and  Jcranion 
=the  skull.] 

Anat. :  The  soft  parts  covering  the  cranium  or 
skull. 

e-pic-te -ti-an  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  said  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  rose  to.  eminence 
are  not  known. 
ep’-I-ciire,  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

*1.  Orig.:  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  born  at  Gargettus,  in  Samos,  B.  C.342. 
In  B.  C.  306  he  founded  the  school  of  philosophy  at 
Athens  which  afterward  bore  his  name.  He  died  in 
B.  C.  270.  He  taught  that  the  true  end  of  existence 
is  a  species  of  quietism,  in  which  the  philosopher 
holds  himself  open  to  all  the  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tions  which  the  temperate  indulgence  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  appetites,  and  the  recollection  of  past,  with 
the  anticipation  of  future  enjoyments,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  abundant  to  supply. 

“  So  the  epicures  say  of  the  Stoic’s  felicity  placed  in 
virtue,  that  it  is  like  the  feeling  of  a  player,  who,  if  he 
were  left  of  his  auditors  and  their  applause,  he  would 
straight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance.” — Bacon:  Colors 
of  Good  and  Evil. 

*2.  Any  one  who,  like  Epicurus,  denied  a  divine 
providence.  In  use  among  the  old  English  divines. 

“  The  epicure  grants  there  is  a  God,  but  denies  His 
providence.”  —  Sydenham:  Athenian  Babbler.  ( Trench : 
Select  Glossary,  p.  70.) 

3.  Owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the  ethical 
system  of  Epicurus,  as  one  characterized  by  gross 
sensualism,  the  word  became  applied  to  one  who 
gave  himself  up  to  sensual  enjoyments,  especially 
those  of  the  table. 

"It  is  a  maxim  with  some  in  modern  days,  never  to  ask 
a  favor  of  an  epicure  till  after  his  meals.” — Cogan:  On  the 
Passions,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  18. 

♦ep'-l-ciire,  v.  i.  [Epicure,  s.]  To  live  like  an 
epicure ;  to  epicurize. 

*ep-I-C\i-re  -3,1,  a.  [Eng .  epicure  ; -al.]  Epicu¬ 
rean. 

Sp-l-CVl-re  -an,  a.-&s.  [Lat.  epicureus,  from 
Gr.  Epikoureios ;  Fr.  6picurien .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Orig.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Epicurus,  or  his 
system  of  philosophy. 

2.  Like  an  epicure ;  luxurious,  voluptuary,  sen¬ 
sual. 

“Epicurean  cooks 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.’’ 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 


B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Orig. :  A  follower  of  Epicurus  or  his  system  of 
philosophy. 

“  Like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  Epicurean.’’ 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  iv.  21. 

2.  An  epicure,  a  sensualist,  a  gourmet. 


“  The  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom — to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

1  Epicurean  Philosophy:  The  system  of  Epicurus 
and  his  tenets  and  teachings  have  been  the  subjects 
of  gross  misrepresentation  and  dense  misunder¬ 
standing.  To  the  popular  mind  the  system  has  be¬ 
come  the  archetype  of  gross  sensualism.  In  truth, 
Epicurus’  cardinal  doctrine  was  that  the  chief  end 
of  man  was  to  be  happy.  And  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  happiness  all  means  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment 
were  to  be  allowed.  Thus,  if  it  gave  pleasure  to  an 
ascetic  to  starve  himself  and  to  scourge  his  flesh,  it 
was  as  much  allowable  for  him  to  pursue  these 
methods  of  attaining  happiness,  pleasure,  or  peace 
of  mind, as  was  the  eatiug  or  drinking  of  the  volup¬ 
tuary.  No  matter  what  the  choice  of  instruments, 
the  end  to  be  attained  was  pleasure.  If  one  man 
found  pleasure  in  books,  he  was  as  much  an  Epicu¬ 
rean,  if  he  sought  his  favorite  enjoyment,  as  was  the 
sleek,  lazy  Sybarite,  who  passed  his  existence  in 


pandering  to  his  grosser  nature.  Epicureanism  may 
be  briefly  defined  as  a  supreme  effort  at  enjoyment. 
{L.  B.F.) 

ep-1-cu-re  -3,n-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  epicurean;  ■ ism .] 
.  1.  Orig. :  Attachment  to,  or  following  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Epicurus. 

2.  Attachment  or  devotion  to  sensual  enjoyments. 

"  A  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from 
Epicureanism.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

ep'-i-ciire-ly,  adv.  [  Eng.  epicure ;  -ly.]  Like 
an  epicure ;  delicately,  luxuriously. 

*ep-l-ciir'-e-ous,  a.  [Eug.  epicure; -ous.]  Epi¬ 
curean. 

ep-I-ciir-i§m,  ep'-I-ciire-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  epi¬ 
cure  ;  -ism.']  The  same  as  Epicureanism  (q.  v.). 

“  Infidelity  or  modern  Deism  is  little  else  but  revived 
Epicureism,  Sadducism,  and  Zendichism.” — Waterlandt 
Woi’lcs,  viii.  80. 

ep'-i-ciir-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  epicur{e) ;  - ize .] 

1.  To  profess  or  follow  the  tenets  of  Epicurus. 

2.  To  indulge  like  an  epicure ;  to  luxuriate,  to 
feast. 


*ep  -I-ciir-y,  *ep-i-cur-ye,  a.  [Eng.  epicur{e) ; 
- y .]  Epicurean. 

tep'-I-9y-cle,  s.  [Gr.  epikyklos=an  epicycle,  an 
additional  circle.] 

Geom.  &  Astron. :  A  circle,  the  center  of  which  is 
carried  round  upon  another  circle.  The  term  is 
used  specially  in  connection  with  Ptolemy’s  com¬ 
plex  system  of  astronomy.  Wishing  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  a 
planet  has 
someti  mes  a 
direct  and 
sometimes  a  re¬ 
tro  grade  mo¬ 
tion,  relatively 
to  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  he 
supposed  the  0 
earth  to  stand 
at  a  point  e,  in 
the  diameter  B 
D,  though  not 
in  the  center  A 
of  a  circle  BCD. 

A  small  circle 
p  9  e  was  de-  Epicycle, 

scribed  with  one 

extremity  b  of  the  diameter  as  the  center.  Around 
•this  center  the  small  circle  was  supposed  to  revolve 
while  itself  moving  around  the  circumference  of 
the  larger  one  BCD.  This  small  circle  was  the 
epicycle,  and  it  was  supposed  to  carry  upon  its  cir¬ 
cumference  a  planet  p  ,  which ,  viewed  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  sometimes  had  a  direct  and  some¬ 
times  a  retrograde  motion..  The  great  circle  is 
called  the  Deferent  of  the  epicycle. 

“  Gird  the  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric,  scribbled  o’er; 

Cycle  and  epicycle.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  82-4. 

ep-l-?y  -clic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epicycl(e);  • ic .] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycle 
(q.  v.). 

“The  epicyclic  motion  with  respect  to  the  center  of  the 
epicycle.” — Penny  Cyclo.,  xxv.  283. 

epicyclic-train,  s. 

Mach.:  An  epicyclic-train  is  one  in  which  the 
axes  of  the  wheels  revolve  around  a  common  cen¬ 
ter.  Epicyclic-trains  are  used  for  various  purposes. 
A  number  of  applications  of  the  device  have  been 
made  to  harvesting-machines,  in  transmitting  the 
motion  of  the  driving-wheel  axle  to  the  cutter-bar. 

ep-I-§y  -cloid,  s.  [Gr.  epikyklos=  an  epicycle, 
and  eidos= form.] 

1.  Gen.  {Geom.):  A  curve  generated  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of  another  circle. 

2.  Spec.:  The  revolution  of  a  point  in  a  curve 
along  the  convex  side  of  another  one,  as  opposed  to 
a  hypocycloid,  which  revolves  along  the  concave 
one.  Used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy.  [Epicycle.] 

ep-I-§y-cloi -dal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epicycloid;  - al .] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycloid  or 
containing  one. 

epicycloidal-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  An  epicycloidal-wheel  is  a  contrivance  for 
securing  parallel  motion,  in  converting  reciprocat¬ 
ing  motion  into  circular,  depending  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  an  in  nerepicycloidal  curve  becomes  a 
straight  line  when  the  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle 
is  just  double  that  of  the  rolling  one.  It  consists  of 
a  fixed  ring,  with  teeth  on  the  inside,  into  which  is 
geared  a  wheel  of  half  its  diameter ;  to  a  pin  on  the 
circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel  the  reciprocat¬ 
ing  motion  is  communicated*  while  the  center  of 
the  wheel  describes  a  circle  and  may  receive  the 
pin  of  a  crank  whose  shaft  is  concentric  with  the 
ring. 


ep-l-deic'-tlc,  ep-i-delc'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr.  epi' 

deffcf ifcos= displaying,  showing  off;  epideiknymi 
=  to  show  off,  from  epi,  and  deiknymi=to  show.] 
Showing  off  ;  displaying;  specif.,  applied  to  elabo¬ 
rate  eulogiums  or  set  orations,  such  as  were  frequent 
among  the  Athenian  orators,  and  of  which  Socrates 
gives  the  best  examples. 

“Fine  pieces  of  eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  denominated  the  epideictic.” — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings,  even.  29. 

ep-i-dem'-lc,  *ep-I-dem'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 
epiclemus,  from  Gr.  epidemos ,  from  epi=upon,  and 
demos = the  people ;  Fr.  epidimique.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Common  to,  affecting,  or  falling  at  once  upon  a 
large  number  of  people  in  a  community ;  as,  an  epi¬ 
demic  disease.  [B.] 

2.  Generally  prevailing ;  affecting  large  numbers. 
“  He  ought  to  have  been  busied  in  losing  his  money,  or 

in  other  amusements  equally  laudable  and  epidemic 
among  persons  of  honor.” — Swift. 

*3.  General,  universal. 

“The  epidemic  madness  of  the  times.” 

Dennis:  Remarks  on  Homer. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.:  A  disease  which  attacks  many  persons  at 
the  same  time  at  different  places,  spreading  with 

great  rapidity,  extremely  virulent  and  fatal  at  the 
rst  onset,  gradually  becoming  spent  and  feeble  in 
the  course  of  time,  so  that  the  early  cases  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  worst.  The  plague, cholera,  small-pox,  and 
influenza  are  epidemics,  and  other  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  are  among  the  number.  The  lower  animals 
are  also  subject  to  epidemic,  or  more  properly,  epi¬ 
zootic  influences,  a  typical  example  being  the  rin¬ 
derpest,  or  cattle  plague  in  1865.  Epidemics  have  a 
great  tendency  to  alternate,  such  as  small-pox,  then 
measles,  then  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on,  seldom  mark¬ 
edly  running  simultaneously.  Endemic,  epidemic, 
and  infectious  poisons  are  classified  as  zymotic 
(q.  v.) .  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  regarding 
epidemics,  is  that  there  must  be  some  distempered 
condition  of  the  circumstances  around  us— some 
secret  power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our 
system — and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  epidemic 
influence  or  constitution ,  predisposing  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  poison. 

ep-i-dem'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  epidemic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Epidemic  (q.  v.). 

“The  pestilence  was  so  epidemical  that  there  dy’d  in 
London  5,000  a  week.” — Evelyn:  Memoirs . 

ep-i-dem  -ic-gil-ly,  adv.  [En g.  epidemical;  -ly.] 
1.  In  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

2.  Generally,  universally. 

“So  audaciously  and  epidemically  facinorous.” — FeU 
tham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  46 
ep-I-dem'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [English  epidemicalt 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  epidemical. 

ep-I-dem-i-og  -ra-phy,  s.  [English  epidemi{c ) ; 
and  Gr.  grapho=to  write.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  epidemic  diseases. 
ep-i-dem-I-oTog-iC-al,  a.  [English  epidemi¬ 
ology)  ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  epidemiology, 
ep-I-dem-I-ol  -6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  epidemic,  and  Gr. 
logos— a  word,  a  discourse.]  . 

Med. :  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  deals 
with  the  treatment  or  investigation  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

ep-I-dem-jf,  *ip-y-dym-ye,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  epi- 

dimie.]  [Epidemic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Epidemic. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  epidemic. 

ep-I-den-dre-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  uat .epidendr{um), 
ana  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchids.  It  comprises  those  gen¬ 
era  which  have  the  pollen  masses  waxy  ;  a  distinct 
caudicle,  but  no  separate  stigmatic  gland. 

ep-I-den-drum,  s.  [Gr.  epidendrios—on,  or  in  a 
tree:  ept=upon,  and  dendron— a  tree.] 

Botany :  ,  . ,  .  , 

1.  A  general  term  for  an  orchid  of  whatever  genus 
growing  on  trees  ;  an  epiphytal  orchid. 

2.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  orchids,  fam¬ 
ily  Laeliadae,  and  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Epidendrete  (q.  v.).  More  than  300  species  are 
known,  most  of  them  epiphytal  on  trees,  but  some" 
terrestrial.  Many  are  beautiful,  especially  Epiden- 
drum  nemorale.  E.  bifidum  is  said  to  be  purgative, 
anthelmintic,  and  diuretic, 
ep  -I-derm,  s.  [Epidermis.] 

Anat.:  The  English  equivalent  of  the  modern 
Latin  epidermis  (q.  v.). 

“It  [the  epithelium]  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  of  the 
skin.” — Owen:  Invertebrata  (Glossary). 

ep-I-derm'-gil,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  epiderm{is) ;  Engv 
&c.,  suff.  -al.]  , 

Anat.  d£  ZoOl. :  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin.  {Given.) 


todil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  (jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shstn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?L 


epidermal-tissue 
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epigrammatist 


epidermal-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  The  dermatogen.  It  is  the  first  independent 
tissue  formed  as  a  plant  develops  from  the  embryo. 
(Thonii.) 

ep-I-der -ma-tbld,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon;  derma 
(genit.  dermatos)  =  the  skin,  and  eidos— form.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  epiderm 
(QL-  v.). 

ep-I-der'-me-ous,  a.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  epiderm(is) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -eous.] 

Anatomy:  The  same  as  Epidermal,  Epidermic 

(q.  v.). 

ep-I-der -mlc,  ep-I-der  -mic-al,  a.  [Med.  Lat. 

epiderm  {is) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic,  -ical.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

“  Epithelial,  epidermic,  or  cuticular  tissue.” — Quain: 
Anat.,  ii.  48. 

fep-I-der  -mid-al,  a.  [Gr.  epidermis  (genit.  epi- 
dermidos) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  The  same  as  Epi¬ 
dermic  (q.  v.) . 

ep-I-der-mls,  s.  [Lat.  epidermis;  Gr.  epider¬ 
mis:  ep£=upon,  and  der»ia=the  skin.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human :  The  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  constitut¬ 
ing  the  external  layer  of  the  skin,  and  protecting 
the  inner  ones.  It  is  thickest  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  where  the  skin  is 
much  exposed  to  pressure.  It  has  no  vessels,  but 
possesses  nerves  and  a  decidedly  organized  struct¬ 
ure.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth  it  is  called 
Epithelium  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Comparative: 

(а)  A  somewhat  similar  cuticle  in  several  ani¬ 
mals. 

(б)  A  layer  of  animal  matter  covering  the  shells 
of  mollusks. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  which  has  been  used  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Thus  in  the  Treasury  of  Botany 
it  is  defined  as  the  true  skin  of  a  plant  below  the 
cuticle,  while  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  F.  L.  S.,  writing 
in  1874,  prefers  using  the  term  for  the  general  in¬ 
tegument  as  a  whole,  and  dividing  it  into  cuticle 
and  derma. 

ep-I-der -mold,  a.  [Gr.  epidermis,  and  eidos  — 
form.]  Resembling  the  epidermis. 

ep-I-der  -mose,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary 
Mod.  Lat.  word  epidermosus.)  [Epidermis.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Biol.:  The  same  as  Epidermal  (q.v.).  ( Bossiter .) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.:  [Horny-tissue.] 

ep-I-dlc'-tlc,  ep-I-dlc  -tlc-ul,  a.  [Epideictic.] 

ep-I-dld  -y-mls,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  didymos 
=  a  testicle.] 

Anat. :  A  long,  tortuous  canal  or  efferent  duct 
constituting  part  of  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the 
testicle. 

ep-i-do'-syte,  s.  [Gr.  epidosis=a  giving  over 
and  above,  increase;  -yte  {Petrol.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol.  <&  Geol.:  A  rock  consisting,  in  1U0  parts,  of 
61’33  epidote  and  38*22  quartz.  It  is  found  in  parts 
of  Canada.  {Dana.) 

ep  -l-dote,  s.  &  a.  [Greek  epidosis=  increase. 
(Haiiy.)) 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mineral.:  A  monoclinic  subtransparent  brittle 
mineral,  the  type  of  a  group.  [Epidote-group.] 
Hardness,  6-7  ;  specific  gravity,  3*22-3*51;  luster  vit¬ 
reous,  but  pearly  or  resinous  on  one  face  of  the 
crystals;  color  green,  black,  red,  yellow,  gray,  or 
grayish-white  ;  streak  grayish.  It  possesses  double 
refraction.  Composition:  Silica,  33*81— 57’65 ;  alu¬ 
mina,  14‘47-2S*90;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  7-43-17*42; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  0-9T9 ;  magnesia,  0-6*1 ; 
lime,  16*00-30*00 ;  and  water,  0-3*05.  Dana  divides 
it  thus :  Var.  1.  Ordinary  epidote  ;  color  green,  (a) 
in  crystals,  (b)  fibrous,  (c)  granular,  {d)  massive,  or 
(e)  in  the  form  of  sand.  Of  this  type  are  Scorza, 
Arendalite,  Thallite,  Delphinite,  Oisanite,  Pusch- 
kinite,  Achmatite,  and  Escherite  (q.v.).  Yar.  2. 
Bucklandite  ;  color  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  It 
is  the  same  as  Bagrationite  (q.  v.) .  Var.  3.  Witham- 
ite.  Yar.  4.  Beustite.  Epidote  is  found  in  many 
crystalline  rocks,  and  more  especially  in  those  con¬ 
taining  hornblende. 

B.  As  adj.:  Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or  akin 
to  epidote. 

IT  Manganesiferous  epidote:  A  variety  of  Epidote. 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

epidote-group,  s. 

Min. :  According  to  Dana,  a  group  of  unisilicates, 
containing  the  following  species  or  genera :  Epidote, 
Koelbingite,  Piedmontite  Allanite,  Muromontite, 
Bodenite,  Michaelsonite,  Zoisite,  Saussurite,  Jad- 
ite,  Partschinite,  Gadolinite,  Mosandrite,  and 
Hvaite. 


ep-I-do  -tic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epidot(e) ;  -ic.] 

Min. :  Consisting  in  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
epidote,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it. 

ep-I-gse'-ous,  a.  [Epigeous.] 
ep-l-gas'-trl-!il,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epigastri(um) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ah]  The  same  as  Epigastric  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-gas  -trlc,  *ep-I-gas -trick,  a.  [Gr.  epi- 
gastrios=as  adj.,  over  the  belly  ;  as  subst.,  see  def. : 
epi=upon,  and  f; aster = the  belly.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the  stomach 
from  the  breast  to  the  waist,  a  little  above  the 
navel,  and  containing  the  right  part  of  the  stomach, 
the  pancreas,  and  part  of  the  liver.  There  are 
epigastric  arteries  and  veins,  besides  a  plexus. 

epigastric-region,  s. 

Anat.:  The  region  described  under  Epigastric 
(q.  v.).  (See  the  engraving  in  Yol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  p.  7, 
col.  2.) 

ep-I  gas  -trl-um,  s.  [Gr.  epigastrios=ovev  the 
belly  or  stomach.] 

Anat.:  The  upper  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
reaching  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line  above 
the  umbilicus 
(navel)  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from 
the  one  extremity 
of  the  last  false 
rib,  on  one  side, 
to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  point  on 
the  other. 

ep-I-gas-tro- 
§ele,  s.  [Fr.  6pi- 
gastrocPle ;  G  r  . 
epi=upon ;  gaster 
=the  belly,  and 
kele= a  tumor.] 

Surg. :  Hernia 
of  any  portion  of 
the  hypogastric  Epigastrium, 

region. 

fep-I-ge'-al,  s.  [Gr.  epigeios= on  or  of  the  earth: 
epi=upon,  and  pe=the  earth.]  The  same  as  Epige¬ 
ous  (q.  v.). 

fep-I-gee,  ep-I-ge  -um,  s.  [Epigeal.] 

Astron. :  The  part  of  a  planet’s  orbit  nearest  to 
the  earth.  The  same  as  Perigee  (q.  v.).  ( Qlossog . 
Anglic.,  &c.) 

ep  -l-gene,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  gennao= to 
produce.] 

1.  Min.  <&  Crystallog. :  Having  undergone  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  its  chemical  character  while  retaining  the 
same  crystalline  form  as  before,  foreign  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  crystals  at  present  occupy ;  pseudo- 
morphic. 

2.  Geol. :  Originating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  distinguished  from  hypogene  rocks  like  granite, 
of  which  Lyell’s  hypothesis  is  that  it  originated  at 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface. 

ep-I  gen -e-sls,  s.  [Gr.  epn=upon,  and  genesis- 
origin .] 

Phys.:  The  hypothesis  that  in  conception  the 
germ  is  brought  into  being,  and  not  simply  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  agency  of  the  parents.  The  hypothesis 
of  Epigenesis  was  first  published  by  Caspar  Fried¬ 
rich  Wolff,  then  a  young  man,  in  A.  D.  1759.  It  was 
opposed  to  that  of  Preformation,  then  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  physiologist  Haller.  Wolff  proved 
that  the  evolution  of  every  organism  consists  of  a 
series  of  new  formations,  and  that  no  trace  of  the 
developed  organism  exists  either  in  the  egg  of  the 
female  or  in  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  germ  or 
embryo  which  develops  from  the  egg  shows  in  the 
various  phases  of  its  evolution  an  internal  structure 
and  an  external  form  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  developed  organism.  In  none  of  these  phases 
are  there  any  pre-formed  parts  or  any  encasement. 
Haeckel  declared  it  essentially  the  correct  hypoth¬ 
esis.  {Haeckel:  Evolution  of  Man,  i.  40.) 

ep-l-gen-e-slst,  s.  [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.,  epigenesi(s) ; 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  the  hypothesis  of 
Epigenesis  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-gen  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  epi= upon,  above,  and  gen- 
nao= to  produce.]  Originating  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  [Epigene.] 

“  In  the  third  book  he  inquires  into  the  great  changes 
which  are  being  wrought  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
partly  by  hypogenic  agents  acting  from  below,  partly  by 
epigenio  forces  working  from  above.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  28, 
1882. 

e-plg  -en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  epigenes,  in  Class.  Gr.= 
growing  after  or  late,  but  here  used  for  growing 
upon  living  bodies:  epi = upon,  and  genos=vace, 
stock  (?).] 

Bot.:  Growing  upon  the  surface  of  a  plant,  or 
part  of  it.  Thus  many  fungals  grow  on  the  leaves 
of  plants. 


ep-l-ge  -ous,  ep-I-gse  -us,  a.  [Gr.  epigeios=on 
or  of  the  earth:  epi=upon,  and  ge— the  earth.] 
Bot.:  Living  close  upon  the  earth.  ( Bindley .) 
ep-I-glau  -bite,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  Eng.,  <fcc., 

-glaub(apat) ;  -ite.J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Metabrushite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 
ep'-I-glot,  s.  [Epiglottis.] 

Anat.:  The  epiglottis  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-glot  -tlc,  a.  [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.,  epiglott (is),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.)  _  .  i  • 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epiglottis. 
ep-I-glot'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  epiglottis,  Attic for  ept- 
glossis:  epi= upon,  and  glossa,  Attic  glotta=uxe 
tongue.] 

Anat.:  A  lamella  of  yellow 
cartilage  placed  in  front  of 
the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  at  ordinary  times 
projecting  upward  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  During  the  act  of 
swallowing,  however,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  downward  and  backward 
so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the 
entrance  into  the  larynx. 

(Quain.) 

IT  Tubercle  or  Cushion  of  the 
Epiglottis : 

Anat. :  A  tumescence  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  epiglottis  to 
enable  that  structure  to  close 
the  pharynx  more  accu¬ 
rately  when  it  is  depressed. 

(Quain.) 

ep-I-go-na'-tl-on,  s.  [Gr. 
kneepan,  (2)  a  garment  reaching  to  the  knees :  epi 
=on,  upon,  and  gonu  (genit.  gonatos)  =  the  knee.] 
Eccles.:  A  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  some  stiff 
material,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  bishops 
in  the  Greek  Church  while  officiating.  It  hangs 
from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side  as  low  as  the 
knee,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  napkin  with 
which  Our  Lord  girded  Himself  at  the  Last  Supper. 

e-pIg'-6-ne,  ep-I-go-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  epigone= 
(1)  increase,  growth,  (2)  offspring,  breed.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  membranous  bag  inclosing  the  young  spore- 
cases  of  the  Jungermanniace®  (Liverworts),  The 
epigonium  is  ruptured  when  the  capsule  elongates. 

2.  The  nucule  of  a  chara. 

ep’-I-gram,  s.  [Fr.  ipigramme,  from  Lat.  epi ) 
gramma,  from  Gr.  epigramma,  from  ep^upomand 
gramma=a  writing,  an  inscription;  grapho= to 
write.]  A  short  poem  of  a  pointed  or  antithetical 
character  j  any  short  composition  expressed  neatly 
and  happily  or  antithetically.  Epigram  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  poetic  inscription  on 
a  public  monument,  and  hence  the  word  came 
parsed  into  its  modern  signification.  Of  the  Roman 
poets,  Catullus  and  Martial  are  most  celebrated  for 
their  epigrams. 

“  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  f” — 
ShaJcesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

IT  Epigrams  of  Mutton,  Veal,  dtc. : 

Cook. :  A  name  given  to  small  cutlets  of  mutton, 
veal,  &c.,  dressed  iD  a  particular  manner. 

*ep -l-gram-Ist,  ep -I-gram-mist,  s.  [Eng. 
epigram;  -ist.)  A  writer  of  epigrams  ;  an  epigram¬ 
matist. 

*ep-I-gram-ma-tar'-I-g,n,  s.  [Lat.  epigramma 
(genit.  epigrammatis) ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -arian.)  An 
epigrammatist. 

^ep-I-gram-  mat'  -  Ic,  ep- 1- gram-mat  -Ic-al, 
*ep-I-gram-mat  -Ick,  a.  [Lat.  epigrammaticus, 
from  epigramma  (genit.  epigrammatis)  =  an  epi¬ 
gram  i^Fr.  epigrammatique .] 

1  Writing,  composing,  or  dealing  in  epigrams. 
“Our  good  epigrammatical  poet,  old  Godfrey  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  thinketh  no  ominous  forespeaking  to  lie  in  names.” 
— Camden:  Remains. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
epigram ;  pointed,  antithetical. 

“None  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

ep-I-gr^m-mat  -lc-g,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  epigram¬ 
matical  ;  - ly .]  In  an  epigrammatic  manner  or  style ; 
antithetically. 

ep-I-gram-  ma-tl§m,  s.  [Latin  epigramma , 
(genit.  epigrammatis) ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.)  Epi¬ 
grammatical  character. 

“  The  latter  woul d  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  philolo¬ 
gists  out  of  ten,  for  no  better  cause  than  its  epigram- 
matism.” — E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  lxvii.  (Davies.) 

ep-I-gram ’-ma-tlst,  s.  [Lat.  epigrammatist  a  ; 
Fr.  ipigrammatiste.)  A  writer  or  composer  of  epi¬ 
grams. 

“  Too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savors  of  the  rhet¬ 
orician  and  epigrammatist.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  74. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 
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ep  I  gram  -mj^-tlze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  epigrammatizd.] 
To  write  or  express  by  way  of  epigrams. 

ep  -i-graph,  s.  [Gr.  epigraphe,  epigrapho=to 
write  upon,  to  inscribe  ;  epi=upon,  and  graphd= to 
write,  to  inscribe  ;  Fr.  Epigraphe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  citation  Irom  some  author,  or  a 
sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  work,  or  of  the  several  divisions  of  a 
work;  a  motto. 

“The  very  legible  epigraph  round  the  seal  of  his  letter: 
‘It  is  particularly  requested  that  if  Sir  James  Graham 
should  open  this,  lie  will  not  trouble  himself  to  seal  it 
again,’  expresses  both  its  date  and  its  writer’s  opinion  of 
a  notorious  transaction  of  the  time.” — Forster;  Life  of 
Dickens,  iii.  85. 

2.  Arch.,  dc. :  A  terse  inscription  placed  on  works 
denoting  their  use  and  appropriation,  and  some¬ 
times  made  part  of  their  ornamental  details,  with 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

ep-I-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  epigraph;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  epigraph  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epi¬ 
graph. 

“One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the  Capito- 
line  epigraplue  collections.” — Athenaeum,,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

ep-i-graph  -ics,  s.  [Epigraphic.]  The  science 
of  inscriptions. 

6-pIg -ra-pMst,  s.  [Eng  epigraph4,  -ist.]  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  epigraphy. 

e-pig-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  epigraph ;  -y.]  The 
study  of  inscriptions  :  that  branch  or  science  which 
deals  with  the  deciphering  and  explanation  of  in¬ 
scriptions. 

e-pig  -yn-ous,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  gyne=  a 
woman.  ] 

Bot. :  Having  the  calyx  or  corolla  united  to  the 
stamens,  and  all  these  organs  to  the  side  of  the 
ovary.  The  name  was  first  introduced  by  Jussieu. 

epigynous  exogens,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  subclass  of  Exogens,  in  which  the  ovary 
Is  nearly  or  quite  inferior — i.  e.,  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  adheres  to  it  almost  if  not  altogether  through 
Its  entire  length.  The  flowers  are  generally  bisex¬ 
ual — i.  e.,  have  both  stamens  and  pistils  on  the 
same  flower.  Lindley  divides  the  subclass  into 
seven  alliances :  (1)  Campanales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3) 
Cactales,  (4)  Grossales,  (5)  Cinchonales,  (6)  Um- 
bellales,  and  (7)  Asarales  (q.  v.) . 

ep-l-hy-3,1,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  Eng.,  &c., 
hy(oii),  andsufE.  -ah] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  stylo- 
hyol  i  ligaments.  [B.] 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  stylo-hyoid  ligaments 
constituting  part  of  the  lower  or  visceral  arches, 
inclosing  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx.  (Quain.) 

ep'-I-lep-sy,  s.  [Fr.  6pilepsie,  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port. 
epilepsia4,  Ital.  epilessia;  all  from  Gr.  epilepsia: 
'epilepsis=a  taking  hold  of,  epilepsy;  epilambanb= 
to  take  or  get  beside:  epi=besides;  lamband= to 
take,  to  seize.] 

Med. :  Falling  sickness.  It  derives  its  name.  Epi¬ 
lepsia,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  The 
leading  symptoms  are  a  temporary  suspension  of 
consciousness,  with  recurring  clonic  spasm.  The 
first  symptom  is  generally,  but  not  invariably,  a 
loud  cry,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  sense¬ 
less  and  convulsed,  the  breathing  is  embarrassed  or 
suspended,  face  turgid  and  livid,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  with  a  choking  sound  in  the  windpipe,  bit¬ 
ing  of  the  tongue,  and,  apparently,  suffocation; 
then  the  patient  is  left  exhausted;  and  comatose, 
but,  as  a  rule,  with  life  no  longer  in  danger.  The 
spasms  of  the  muscles  are  sometimes  so  violent 
as  to  dislocate  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  fear,  passion,  &c.,  or  by 
a  blow  operating  on  the  brain;  it  is  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  idiocy  and  the  puerperal  state.  There  is 
little  hope  of  cure,  but  although  generally  irregular, 
it  is  apt  at  times  to  become  periodic  (sometimes  at 
night).  If  the  patient  be  young,  the  attacks  often 
cease  at  the  period  of  adolescence,  or  in  others  at 
the  period  of  the  grand  climacteric.  Frequently  on 
ost-mortem  examination  no  lesion  of  the  brain  can 
e  found.  Cullen  calls  it  musculorum  convulsio  cum 
sop  ore. 

“  My  lord  is  fell  into  an  epilepsy: 

This  is  the  second  fit.” 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  iv.  1. 

ep-I-lep'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Spileptique ;  Lat.  epi- 
lepticus;  Gr.  epileptikos.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Pathology : 

1.  Afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  indicating  the  presence  of 
epilepsy. 

“A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Path. :  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

“  Epileptics  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  unaffected  with 
any  steams,  even  such  as  are  very  fragrant.” — Arbuthnot: 
On  Diet. 


2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  A  medicine  given  to  cure  or  mitigate  epilepsy. 

(2)  (PI.) :  Medicines  of  the  kind  described  under 
definition  (1). 

ep  I-lep  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epileptic ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Epileptic,  a.  (q.  v.) 

“  In  the  previous  use  of  some  extatical  solemnities,  he 
became  frantic  and  epileptical.” — Spencer:  On  Vulg.  Proph. 
(1665),  p.  36. 

ep-i-lep'-ti-form,  a.  [English  epilepti(c),  and 
form.] 

Med. :  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  one  affected 
by  epilepsy. 

e-pi-lep'-toid,  a.  [Gr.  epileptikos=one  afflicted 
with  epilepsy,  an  epileptic,  and  eidos=form.] 

Med. :  Resembling  an  epileptic  seizure.  (The 
Scotsman  in  Ogilvie.) 

ep'-i-lobe,  s.  [Epilobium.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Epilobium  (Bentham :  British 
Flora,  p.  273).  Bentham  enumerates  nine  common 
species,  viz.,  the  Willow  Epilobe  (Epilobium  angus- 
tifolium) ,  _  the  Great  Epilobe  (E.  hirsutum) ,  the 
Hoary  Epilobe  (E.  parviflorum) ,  the  Broad  Epilobe 
(E.  montanurn) ,  the  Pale  Epilobe  (E.  roseum ),  the 
Square  Epilobe  (E.  tetragonum) ,  the  Marsh  Epi¬ 
lobe  (E.  palustre),  the  Chickweed  Epilobe  (E.  alsi- 
ncefolium) ,  and  the  Alpine  Epilobe  (E.  alpinum). 
[Epilobium.] 

ep-i-15  -be-te,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  epilob(ium) ,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Onagrace®,  sometimes  called 
Epilobiace®  (q.  v.). 

*ep-i-lo-bi-a  -ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  epilo- 
bi(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  now  generally  called, 
following  Lindley,  Onagrace®,  CEnethera,  formerly 
called  by  Tournefort  Onagra,  being  regarded  as 
more  typical  of  it  than  the  genus  Epilobium  is. 

ep-l-16  -bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  lobon, 
accus.  of  lo6os=the  lobe  of  the  ear,  .  .  .  the  pod 
or  legume  of  some  plants,  from  the  position  of  the 
corolla,  &c.,  on  the  pod.] 

Bot.:  Willow-herb  or  Epilobe.  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Epilobe®.  Calyx  tube 
slender,  limb  four-partite,  deciduous  ;  petals  four, 
usually  two-lobed ;  stamens  eight,  the  alternate 
over  the  shorter.  Ovary  four-celled,  style  filiform, 
stigma  obliquely  clavate  or  foup-lobed.  Fruit  a 
long  four-valved  capsule,  seeds  ntfeny,  each  with  a 
long  pencil  of  hairs.  About  fifty  species  are  known. 
They  have  leafy  spikes,  generally  pink  or  purple 
flowers,  and  are  tall  and  beautiful  plants,  [Epi¬ 
lobe,  Willow-herb.] 

ep-I-log'-lc,  ep-I-log'-Te-g,l,  a.  [Gr .epilogikos, 
from  epilogos=an  epilogue.]  Pertaining  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  an  epilogue ;  epilogistic. 

*e-pil’-0-gi§m,  s.  [Gr.  epilogismos,  from  epilo - 
gizomai=to  calculate,  to  reckon.]  A  calculation,  a 
computation,  an  enumeration. 

ep-i-lo-gist  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  epilogistikos,  from  epi- 
logos= an  epilogue.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  epilogue ;  epilogic. 

“These  lines  are  an  epilogistic  palinode  to  the  last 
elegy.” — Warton:  On  Milton’s  Smaller  Poems. 

e-pn’-o-gI§e,  *e-pH’-6-gize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Epilo- 
guize.] 

ep'-Llogue,  s.  TFr.,  from  Lat.  epilogus,  from  Gr. 
epilogos  =  a  concluding  speech :  epi  —  upon,  and 
logos=a  word,  a  speech.] 

1.  Drama:  A  short  speech  or  poem  addressed  to 
the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  at  the  end  of  a 
play. 

“  The  compositions  in  which  the  greatest  license  was 
taken  were  the  epilogues.’’— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Rhet.:  The  conclusion  or  winding-up  of  a 
speech,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are  recapitu¬ 
lated. 

e-pil-o-gulze,  *e-pIl  -6-gize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng. 

epilogu(e) ;  - ize .] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pronounce  or  deliver  an  epi¬ 
logue. 

“  The  dances  being  ended,  the  spirit  epiloguizes.1* 
Milton:  Comus ;  Direction  after  976. 

B.  Trans.:  To  add  to  in  the  way  of  an  epilogue; 
to  wind  up. 

“  I  was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  the  laugh  of  applause, 
with  which  the  charming  companion  of  my  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  epiloguizing  his  witty  raillery.” — Student  (1750), 
i.  143. 

*e-pil-6-guIz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  epiloguiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  epiloguizes ;  a  writer  or  speaker  of  an 
epilogue. 

“  Thou  art  not  framed  for  an  epiloguizer.” — Hoadley. 
ep-I-ma-chl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epimach(us), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  Plumed  Birds.  A  sub-family  of  Upupid® 
(Hoopoes).  The  bill  is  like  that  of  Promerops,  but 


the  margins  are  obtuse  and  somewhat  inflexedo 
There  are  velvety  plumes  clothing  th&  nostrils.  The 
wings  are  short,  the  toes  long  and  strong.  The 
species  are  beautiful  birds,  almost  like  Birds  of 
Paradise.  They  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 

e-pim'-ti-chus,  s.  [Gr.  epimachos=(  1)  that  may 
be  easily  attacked,  (2)  ready  or  equipped  for  battle, 
assailable  :  em=upon,  and  machomai= to  fight.]  _ 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Epimachin®  (q.  v.). 

ep-l-me-di-um,  s.  [Lat.  epimedion=  a  plant,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  Marsilea  quadrifolia;  Greek 
epimecfio-n.=barrenwort.]  [See  def.] 

Bot. :  Barrenwort.  A  genus  of  Berberids,  tribe 
Nandine®.  Epimedium  alpinum  (Alpine  Barren- 
wort)  is  found  in  rock-works,  old  castle  gardens, 
&c.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter.  They  were 
formerly  regarded  as  sudorific  and  alexipharmic. 

e-pim'-er-<l,  s.pl.  [Gr.  epf=upon,  and  meros— 
the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  the  ham.] 
Cornpar.  Anat.  (in  the  Crustacea) :  The  lateral 
pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc  of  any  somite  in  a  crusta¬ 
cean  (q.  v.). 

e-plm'-er-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epimer(a)  (q.  v.) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Comparative  Anatomy: 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  segment  of 
an  articulate  animal  which  is  above  the  joint  of  the 
limb.  (Owen.) 

ep-i-neph  -e-le,  s.  [Gr.  epinephelos=clonded: 
epi=upon,  and  nephele= a  cloud.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Satyrid®. 
Epinephele  janira  is  the  Meadow  Brown.  It  is 
smoky-brown  with  a  white-pupilled  black  spot  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wings.  The  male  is  so 
much  darker  than  the  female  thatLinn®us  thought 
them  different  insects,  calling  the  former  Papilio 
janira  and  the  latter  P.jurtina.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  grasses  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  ;  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  common  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  is  seen  during  hay  harvest. 
(E.  Newman.) 


ep-in-glet  te,  s.  [Fr.] 

Ord. :  An  iron  needle  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  before  priming. 

*ep-I-nP-9i-on,  *ep-i-ni  -cI-on,  s.  [Gr.  neut. 
sing,  of  epinikios= pertaining  to  victory :  epi=upon, 
and  nike  =  victory ;  Lat.  epinicium .]  A  song  of 
triumph ;  a  p®an. 

ep-I-nik'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  epinikios.]  Pertaining 
to  victory ;  triumphant. 

ep-I-nyc’-tls,  s.  [Gr.  epinyktis—  a  pustule  which 
is  most  painful  by  night.  (Hippocrates.)] 

Med. :  For  definition  see  etymology. 

“The  epinyctis  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  lupin,  of  a  dusky 
red,  and  sometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale  color,  with  great 
inflammation  and  pain.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 


ep-l-or'-nis,  se-pl-or’-nis,  s.  [iEpyoenis.] 

ep-i-ot  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  epi = upon,  and  ous  (genit. 
ot os)  —  the  ear.] 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the 
upper  bone  of  the  auditory  capsule,  partof  the  pars 
petrosa  in  man.  It  is  the  ossific  center  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid  bone.  It 
surrounds  the  posterior  semicircular  canal,  and 
extends  into  the  mastoid  portion.  (Huxley  <& 
Quain.) 


epiotic-center,  s.  The  center  described  under 
Epiotic  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-pac  -tlS,  s.  [Lat.  epipactis;  Gr.  epipaktis= 
a  plant,  helleborine,  probably  an  orchid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  orchids,  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  conniving  or  spreading,  the  lip  much  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  basal 
lobe  concave,  the 
terminal  one  with 
two  basal  tuber¬ 
cles,  the  anther 
sessile,  the  pollen 
masses  two,  pow¬ 
dery,  the  glands 
connate,  the 
stigma  prominent, 
the  capsule  pend¬ 
ulous.  Eight  spe¬ 
cies  are  known ; 
they  are  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia. 

ep-I  -pe-  dom¬ 
e-try,  s.  [Gr.  epi- 
p  e  d  o  s  =  on  the 
ground,  on  the 
ground  floor,  level, 
flat :  epi  —  upon  • 
pedon= the  ground,  and  metron—o.  measure.] 

Geom.,  dkc. :  The  measurement  of  figures  standing 
on  the  same  base. 


Epipactis. 

1.  Lip.  2.  Column. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  slian.  -tion, 


9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench; 
-siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


epiperipheral 
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episcopate 


ep-i-per-Iph  -er-3l,  a.  [Gr.epi=upon,  and  Eng., 
sc.,  peripheral.'] 

Mental  Phil.  <&  Physiol. :  At  the  periphery,  cir¬ 
cumference,  or  external  surface  of  the  body.  The 
term  was  introduced  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  was 
used  of  sensations  produced  by  contact  with  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  as  distinguished  from 
sensations  the  consequence  of  internal  mental  ac¬ 
tion.  [Entoperifheral.] 

ep-I-pet'-^-lous,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  petalon=a 
leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  petals. 
e-plph'-3n-lte,  s.  [Gr.  epiphanes=c oming  sud¬ 
denly  into  view,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Eukamptite  (q.  v.).  {Brit. 
Mus.  Catal.) 

£-piph-3-ny,  s.  [In  Fr.  tpiphanie;  Prov.  epi- 
fania,  piphania;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  epifania ;  Ger. 
epiphania ;  all  from  Gr.  epiphaneia— appearance, 
manifestation ;  epiphaino  =  to  show  forth,  to  dis¬ 
play:  epi= to,  and  phaino  —  to  bring  to  light,  to 
make  to  appear.] 

Eccl.  Calendar:  The  annual  festival,  held  on  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  to  commemorate  the  manifestation  of  the 
Savior  to  the  world  by  the  appearance  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  star  which  led  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  first  observed  by  the  Gnostic 
followers  of  Basilides,  who  flourished  about  A.  D. 
125.  It  does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  church  feasts 
given  by  Origen  in  A.  D.  230,  not  yet  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  been  adopted  by  the  church  catholic.  When  the 
name  Epiphany  came  into  use,  in  the  fourth  cent¬ 
ury,  which  it  did  first  among  the  Oriental  churches, 
it  was  designed  to  commemorate  both  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  Jesus,  which  two  events  the  Eastern 
churches_  believed  to  have  occurred  on  January  6. 
Not  seemingly  till  A.  D.  813  did  it  become  a  Western 
festival  appointed  to  commemorate  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Savior  by  the  star,  without  reference 
either  to  His  birth  or  baptism. 

ep-I-phe -gus,  s.  [Gr.  em'=upon,  and  phegos— a 
kind  of  oak,  not  the  Latin  Fagus  (Beech).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orobanchacese,  Broomrapes. 
Eptiphegus  virginiana ,  a  North  American  parasite  on 
the  roots  of  the  beech,  is  believed  to  have  been  one 
ingredient  in  Martin’s  cancer  powder,  white  oxide 
of  arsenic  being  another. 

ep-I-phlce  -dg.1,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiphlce{um) ,  d 
euphonic,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Bot.:  On  the  surface  of  the  bark.  {B.  Brown, 

1874.) 

ep-i-phlce'-um,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  phloios= 
the  rind  of  trees  ;  phled,  phloio— to  burst  out  or  be 
in  bloom.] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  the  cellular  integument  or 
layer  of  bark  immediately  below  the  epiderm.  Mohl 
called  it  the  Phlceum,  or  Peridermis. 

e-pIph-5-nem,  e-plph-o-ne  -ma,  s.  [Greek 
epiphonema= a  thing  uttered;  epiphoneo= to  utter; 
phdned= to  speak  or  utter.] 

Rhet.:  An  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking  re¬ 
flection  which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  discourse. 

“If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphonemas  would 
but  look  about  them,  they  would  find  one  part  of  their 
congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep.” 
— Swift. 

e-piph-or-3,  s.  [Lat.  epiphora :  Gr.  epiphora= 
a  bringing  to  or  upon,  ...  a  defluxion  of  hu¬ 
mors;  epipherd= to  bring,  put,  or  lay  upon:  epi= 
upon,  and  phero— to  bear.] 

Medicine :  \ 

1.  Gen.:  A  violent  determination  of  the  fluids  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  produced  in  general  by  in¬ 
flammation. 

2.  Spec. :  The  flow  of  tears  to  the  eyes,  through 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  any  other  cause. 

ep-l-phos  -phor-Ite,  s.  [Greek  epi=upon,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  phosphorite  (q.  v.).l 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.  v.). 
ep  -1-phragm  {g  silent),  ep-l-phrag -ma,  s. 
[Gr.  epiphragma=a  covering,  a  lid;  epiphrasso= to 
block  up:  epi=upon,  and  phrasso— to  enclose,  to 
fence.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  layer  of  hardened  mucus,  sometimes 
strengthened  with  carbonate  of  lime,  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  of  land  snails  during  hyber¬ 
nation. 

2.  Bot.:  A  membrane,  often  divided  into  teeth, 
which  are  always  a  multiple  of  four,  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  theca  in  a  moss.  It  is  called  also 
the  Tympanum  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-phyl-lo-sper  -mous,  a,  [Gr.  epi=upon; 
phyllon— a  leaf ;  sperma= a  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-cats.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  seeds  on  the  back  of  the  frond 
or  leaf.  Plants  with  this  character  are  now  called 
dorsiferous  ferns. 

ep-i-phjfl'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  epi= upon,  phyllon=a 
leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  leaf. 


ep-i-phyl-lum,  s.  [Gr.  epf=upon,  and  phyllon 
=a  leaf,  because  the  flowers  grow  from  the  flat 
branches,  which  resemble  leaves.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cactaceee.  The  three  known 
species  are  from  Brazil.  Epiphyllum  truncatum  has 
pink  or  rose-colored  flowers. 

ep-l-phy§'-e-al,  ep-l-phy§-I-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 

epiphys(is)  (q.  v.),  andEng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  an  Epiphysis 
(q.  v.).  (Owen.) 

e-piph  -y-sis  (pi.  e-plph-y-se§),  s.  [Gr.  epiph- 
ysis= an  ongrowth,  an  excrescence:  epi=upon,  and 
physis=gTowth ,  from  phyo= to  bring  forth.] 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Processes  originally  distinct,  but  at 
last  ossified  from  some  distinct  center  or  other  into 
a  single  expanse  of  bone.  ( Quain ,  <fcc.) 

ep-I-phy’-tal,  a.  [Eng.  epiphyt(e) ;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  an  epiphyte  ;  epiphytic. 

ep'-l-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  ejn=upon,  and  phyton— a 
plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A.  plant  growing  upon  another  one,  and 
deriving  its  nourishment  partly  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  partly  from  any  scanty  soil  which 
may  be  upon  the  bark  to  which  it  adheres.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  a  parasite,  which  sends  its  roots 
into  the  wood,  diverting  some  of  the  sap  of  the 
plant  which  it  infests.  Used  chiefly  of  Orchids 
which  grow  on  trees,  but  occasionally  also  of 
mosses  with  the  same  mode  of  life.  Ivy,  the  dod¬ 
ders,  &c.,  again,  are  parasites.  An  Epiphyte  is 
opposed  to  an  Endophyte  (q.  v.). 

ep-l-phyt-lc,  ep-i-phyt'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  epi¬ 
phyte)  ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Epiphytal  (q.  v.). 
ep-l-phyt-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  epiphytical; 
-ty-i 

Bot , :  In  manner  of  an  Epiphyte. 
ep-I-pler-0  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  epiplerosis.  See  def.] 
Med. :  Over  repletion,  excessive  fullness  or  dis¬ 
tention  as  of  the  arteries  with  blood. 

ep-I-plex  -Is,  s.  [Gr .epiplexis,  from  epiplesso— 
to  chastise,  to  rebuke:  epi— upon,  and  plesso= to 
strike.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  person  seeks  to  con¬ 
vince  and  move  by  gentle  upbraiding. 

e-pip  -lo-ge,  e-pip  -l6-§y,  s.  [Gr.  epiploke= a 
plaiting  together,  from  epipleko= to  plait  together: 
epi=upon,  and  pleko—  to  plait,  to  fold.] 

Rhet.:  A- figure  by  which  one  aggravation,  or 
striking  circumstance,  is  added  indue  gradation  to 
another ;  as,  He  not  only  spared  his  enemies,  but 
continued  them  in  employment ;  not  only  continued 
them  in  employment,  but  advanced  them. 

e-pip -lo-<jele,  s.  [Gr.  epiplokele  (see  def.),  epip¬ 
loon  (q.  v.),  and  kele= a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  Rupture  of  the  omentum,  scrotal  hernia, 
ep-i-plo’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  epiploOn  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  <fcc., 
suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  <&c. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
epiploOn  (q.  v.). 

e-plp  -lo-on,  s.  [Gr.  epiploOn  (see  def.),  epipleo 
=to  sail  or  float  upon  or  over.] 

ZoOl. :  The  caul  of  the  entrails,  the  omentum,  the 
fatty  membrane  which  covers  or  occupies  the  inter¬ 
spaces  of  the  entrails  in  the  abdomen.  (Prof. 
Owen,  &c.) 

e-plp-lo-sche'-fi-eele,  s.  [Fr.  dpiploscMoc&le ; 
Gr.  epiploOn  (q.  v.) ;  oscheon,  oscheos= the  scrotum, 
and  Jcele= tumor.] 

Surg. :  Herpia  of  the  omentum,  descending  far 
enough  to  involve  the  scrotum. 
ep-I-po  -di  a,  s.  pi.  [Epipodium.] 
e-pip -o-dite,  s.  [Gr.  epipodios=npcm  the  feet: 
epi=upon,  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  =the  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  external  distal  segment  of  the  typical 
limb  of  Crustacea.  It  keeps  the  gills  apart.  {Hux¬ 
ley,  &c.) 

ep-i-po  -dl-um  (pi.  ep-i-po  -di-a),  s.  [Gr.  epi- 
podios= upon  the  feet.] 

1.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Muscular  lobes  developed  from 
the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  foot  in  pterop- 
odous  and  cephalopodous  Mollusks.  In  the  former 
case  the  epipodia  develop  into  the  wing-like  fins ; 
in  the  latter  they  constitute  a  muscular  tube  or 
funnel. 

2.  Bot.  {sing.) :  A  disc  consisting  of  glands  upon 
the  stipe  of  an  ovary. 

ep-i-po'-gi-um,  s.  [Gr.  epi = upon,  and  pOgon— 
the  beard,  from  the  lip  being  uppermost.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids. 

tep-I-pol’-lc,  a.  (Fr. _6pipolique ;  Gr.  epipolaios 
=on  the  surface ;  epipole— a  surface.] 

O.  Chem. :  On  the  surface  ;  producing  or  relating 
to  epipolism. 

epipolic-dispersion,  s. 

Optics :  The  dispersion  of  light  on  the  surface  of 
a  body.  ( Herschel .) 


fepipolic-force,  s. 

Phys. :  The  separation  of  a  substance  from  a 
tissue  and  its  appearance  on  the  surface. 

e-plp'-6^n§m,  s.  [Gr.  epipole=a  surface;  Eng. 
suff. -ism,.]  The  same  as  Fluorescence  (q.  v.). 

e-plp-o-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  epipol(ic) ;  -ize.]  To 
affect  or  modify  by  the  phenomena  of  epipolism ;  to 
change  into  an  epipolic  condition. 

e-plp -o-llzed,  a.  [Eng.  epipolize,  and  adj.  suff. 
-ed. j  Acted  on  by  epipolism  (q.  v.). 
epipolized-light,  s. 

Optics:  Light  acted  on  by  epipolic-dispersion 
(q.  v.). 

e-pip  -ter-ous,  a.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  pteron=  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  wing  at  the  top. 
tep-I-rhl-zous,  a.  [Gr.  epi  =  upon;  rhiza=& 
root,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Growing  on  a  root  or  roots, 
ep-ir-rhe-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  epirrheo=to  flow 
upon  the  surface:  e»i=upon,  rlieo~ to  flow:  and 
logos= a  discourse.]  The  department  of  physiolog¬ 
ical  botany  which  treats  of  the  effect  produced  by 
external  agents  upon  living  plants. 

ep-I-S<jen  -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  episkenion,  from  epi— 
upon,  over,  and  skene= the  scenes.] 

Gr.  Arch. :  A  division  of  the  scene  of  a  Greek  the¬ 
ater  ;  it  sometimes  consisted  of  three  divisions 
made  by  ranges  of  columns  one  above  the  other ; 
the  lower  was  termed  scena,  and  the  others  epi- 
scenia. 

e-pis  -c6-p?i-53f,  s.  [Lat.  episcopatus—fhe  office 
of  a  bishop.]  [Episcopate.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  one 
of  the  three  leading  forms  of  church  government, 
the  two  other  being  Presbyterianism  and  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  or  Independency.  Taking  Christendom 
as  a  whole,  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  suf¬ 
frages  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  which  is  the  accepted 
form  of  government  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  fihe  Church  of  England,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches,  with  some  other  less  important 
denominations. 

“Those  who  seem  most  doubtful  about  the  original  of 
episcopacy  do  yield  the  general  consent  of  the  church  to 
the  practice  of  it.” — Stilling  fleet,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  10. 

e-pis’-c6-p9,l,  a.  (Ft.  Episcopal,  from  Lat.  epis- 
copalis.] 

1.  Appertaining  to  a  bishop;  as,  the  episcopal 
dignity  or  jurisdiction ;  an  episcopal  palace. 

“  A  fourth  part  of  the  dioceses  of  France  had  bishops 
who  were  incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  func¬ 
tion.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Governed  by  bishops,  or  having  bishops  as  its 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  as,  the  Episcopal 
church  or  churches. 

e-pis-co-pa -I1-3.il,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  episcopali(s) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

|A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Episcopal  (q.  v.) 

B.  As  substantive:  , 

Ecclesiology : 

fl.  Gen. :  A  person  who  considers  that  episcopacy 
is  the  best,  if  not  even  the  one  divinely  appointed 
government  in  the  Christian  church,  and  person¬ 
ally  belongs  to  a  church  which  has  as  its  high 
ecclesiastical  officers,  bishops.  In  this  sense  the 
members  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English 
churches  are  all  Episcopalians. 

2.  Spec. :  A  Protestant  holding  episcopacy  as  a 
religious  tenet,  and  personally  submitting  or  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  to  its  discipline.  The  term  Episco¬ 
palians  is  intended  to  distinguish  Protestants 
believing  in  episcopacy  from  those  believing  in  the 
teachings  of  other  denominations. 

e-pls-c6-pa  -ll-3n-i§in,  s.  [Eng.  episcopalian; 
-ism.] 

Ecclesiol. :  The  views  of  church  government  en¬ 
tertained  by  Episcopalians  ;  episcopacy  (q.  v.). 

e-pls -C0-P3l-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  episcopal;  -ly.] 
Used  specially  in  the  phrase  episcopally  ordained, 
or  ordained  by  a  bishop. 

“  The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 

Dreams  him  episcopally  such  at  least.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  864,  365. 
*e-pis  -co-pant,  s.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary 
Latin  word  episcopans,  pr.  par. = exercising  episco¬ 
pal  functions.]  A  bishop.  (Milton.) 

*e-pis-co-par  -i-an,  s.  [As  if  from  an  imaginary 
Latin  word  episcopari (us), with  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 
Episcopal. 

e-pis  -co-pate,  s.  [From  Lat.  episcopatus—the 
office  of  a  bishop  ;  Fr.  ipiscopat.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

“  The  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  one  entire  thing, 
of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal  share.” — 
Burnet:  Hist,  of  Reformation,  bk.  ii.  (an.  1533.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


episcopate 


1679 


epithelium 


2-  The  tiin®  during  which  any  particular  bishop 
holds  office ;  as,  That  parish  was  divided  into  dis- 
troCtmuUringt^e  episcopate  of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

3.  The  bishops  viewed  collectively;  the  whole 
bishops  of  the  Christian  church  in  general;  the 
English  bench  of  bishops. 

“It  was  the  episcopate  which  .  .  .  established  a 
firm  central  point  which  held  all  together.”— Baur- 
Church  Hist,  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1879),  ii.  29. 

*e-pls -co-pate,  v.  i.  [From  Eng.  episcopate,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  To  undertake  or  to  fill  the  office  of  bishop ; 
to  discharge  episcopal  functions. 

ep-Is-cop'-I-§Ide,  s.  [Lat.  episcopus=  a  bishop, 
and  ccedo  (in  compos,  cido  as  occido)  —  to  cut,  to 
beat,  to  kill.]  The  slaughter,  specially  the  murder, 
of  a  bishop. 

e-pls  -co-pI§e,  V.  t.  [Lat.  episcopus—a  bishop, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.)  To  exercise  episcopal  rule 
over. 

*e-pls  -c6-pf  ,8 .  [Gr.  episkope=a  watching  over, 
a  visiting ;  the  office  of  a  bishop.] 

1.  general.:  Oversight,  superintendence,  moral 
inspection. 

2.  Spec.:  Episcopacy. 

ep-I-Skel'-e-tal.  a.  [Greek  epi=upon;  English 
e kelet(on),  and suff.  -ah] 

Anat. :  Above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis.  The 
name  given  by  Huxley  to  what  Quain  prefers  to 
callepiaxial  (q.  v.). 

episkeletal-muscles,  8.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  epiaxial-muscles  (q.  v.). 

ep-I-sod  -3I,  a.  [Eng.  episod(e) ;  -ah]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  episode ;  episodic. 

ep’-l-sode,  s.  [Gr.  epeisodos= a  coming  in  besides : 
epi= upon,  besides ;  eisodos—a.  coming  in ;  ei8=into, 
and  hodos— a  way.] 

1.  An  incident  or  minor  event  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  history  or  relation 
of  a  series  of  events ;  an  incident,  narrative  or 
digression  in  a  story. 

2.  A  simple  event  or  incident  in  a  series;  as,  an 
episode  in  a  war,  or  in  a  man’s  life. 

ep-I-SOd  -I-9.1,  a.  [Gr.  epeisodios,  from  epeisodos 
=  an  episode  (q.  v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  or  relating 
to  an  episode ;  episodic. 

ep-I-sod  -Ic,  ep-I-sod '-Ic-?il,  a.  [Eng.  episod(e) ; 
-ic,  -ical.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  episode ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  contained  in  an  episode. 

“This  episodic  narration  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
to  relate  all  that  is  contained  in  four  books  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  time  of  action.” — Pope:  Homer’s 
Odyssey  (Note). 

ep-l-sod  — Ic-g.1-1^,  adv.  [En g.  episodical;  -ly.) 
By  way  of  an  episode;  incidentally. 

“  Thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  piece,  that  is  episodically, 
with  good  advantage.” — Hurd:  Notes  on  Art  of  Poetry. 

ep-i-spas  -tie,  *ep-l-spas'-tlck,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 

epispastikos ,  epispao= to  draw :  ept=upon,  and  spad 
=to  draw;  FT.  6pispastique .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Med. :  Drawing,  exciting  action  in  the  skin ;  blis¬ 
tering. 

B.  As  substantive : 


Med.  (pi.) :  A  variety  of  irritants  which  produce 
counter-irritation,  and  an  infusion  of  fluid  from  the 
vessels  of  the  affected  part  or  its  neighborhood. 
The  chief  epispastics  are:  cantharides,  as  blister 
plaster  or  as  an  ethereal  solution,  blister  liquid, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  (Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

ep  -I-sperm,  s.  [Greek  epi=upon,  and  sperma= 
seed.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  testa  or 
skin  of  a  seed.  It  is  called  by  him  also  perisperm. 


ep-I-sper  -mlc,  a.  [Eng.  episperm;  -ic;  Fr.  6pi- 
spermique.) 

Bot.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  episperm. 
ep-I-sp6-ran  -gl-um,  s.  [Gr.  epi,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  indusium  of  a  fern  when  it  overlies  the 
spore  cases.  Example,  Aspidium. 

ep  -1-spore,  s.  [Gr.  epi,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  spore 
(q-  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  skm  which  covers  some  spores, 
ep  Is-tax'-Is,  s.  [From  Gr.  epistazd,  fut.  epis- 
taxo= to  let  fall  or  drop  upon:  epi— upon,  and  stazo 
=to  drop.] 

Med. :  Bleeding  from  the  nose. 


e-pis-te-mol-o-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  episteme— knowl¬ 
edge,  and  logos=  a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  theory 
or  science  of  the  method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 


ep-I-ster  -na,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  sternon 
=tne  breast,  the  chest.] 

Z06I. :  The  lateral  pieces  of  the  inferior  or  ventral 
arc  of  any  somite  in  a  crustacean. 

ep-I-Ster  -nal.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epistern(a)  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ah] 


ZoOl. :  The  piece  of  the  segment  of  an  articulate 
animal  which  is  immediately  above  the  middle  in¬ 
ferior  piece  or  sternum.  (Owen.) 

fep-Is-thot  -5-nos,  s.  [Gr.  episthen— forward 
(not  in  Liddell  &  Scott,  but  its  opposite,  opisthen= 
backward,  is  a  well-known  word),  and  tonos= 
...  a  stretching,  from  teino= to  stretch.] 

.  Med. :  A  spasmodic  affection  in  which  the  body 
is  bent  forward;  the  same  as  Empbosthotonos 
(q^v.). 

ep-I-stll'-blte,  s.  [Ger.  epistilbit;  Gr.  epi = upon, 
and  Eng..  &c.,  stilbite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  white  or  reddish  trans¬ 
parent  or  translucent  mineral,  with  vitreous  luster, 
except  on  the  cleavage  faces,  where  it  is  pearly. 
Hardness,  4  to  4*5 ;  Specific  gravity,  2  49  to  2’36. 
Composition :  Silica,  58'3  to  60 ;  alumina,  15-3  to  18'2 ; 
lime,  6'9  to  8*2 ;  soda,  l-0  to  2*5 ;  water,  12*5  to  15'4. 
It  has  double  refraction.  It  is  found  with  scole- 
cite  in  the  FaroS  Islands,  in  Iceland,  at  Poonah  in 
India,  &c.,  and  with  stilbite  at  Bergen  Hill  in  New 
Jersey. 

e-pis '-tie  (tie  as  $1),  *e-pis-tell,  *e-pis-til,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  epistle,  epistole,  from  Lat.  epistola,  from  Gr. 
epistole—  a  message,  a  letter;  epistelld= to  send  to: 
epi= on,  to,  and  stello= to  send;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
epistola.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  written  communication  or  mes¬ 
sage  ;  a  letter. 

2.  Script.  Canon:  Twenty-one  letters  or  books 
constituting  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Thirteen,  including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are 
attributed  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  Paul  the 
Apostle,  one  to  James  (which  of  the  Jameses  has 
been  a  matter  of  keen  controversy),  two  to  Peter, 
three  to  John,  and  one  to  Jude.  James  1  and  2, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude  are  called  General  Epistles, 
as  not  having  been  primarily  addressed  to  single 
churches  or  to  individual  Christians. 

epistle-side,  s.  The  side  of  the  altar  at  which 
the  epistle  is  read;  that  side  of  the  church  was 
appropriated  to  men  when  it  was  customary  to 
separate  the  sexes. 

*e-pls  -tie  (tie  as  $1),  v.  t.  [Epistle,  s.]  To 
write  or  communicate  by  a  letter  or  by  writing. 
(Milton.) 

e-pls-tler  (f  silent),  e-pls'-to-ler,  s.  [Eng. 

epistl(e) ;  -er.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  writer  of  epistles. 

“  What  needs  the  man  to  be  so  furiously  angry  with  the 
good  old  epistler?” — Hall:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy. 

2.  Eccles.:  One  of  the  clergy  appointed  to  read 
the  epistle  in  church  service. 

“The  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and  being 
assisted  with  the  Gospeller  and  Epistler.  — Canons  of 
Church  of  England,  No.  xxiv. 

e-pls  -t6-lar,  a.  [Lat.  epistolaris,  from  epistola ; 
Fr .  Ipistolaire ;  Sp.  &  Port .  epistolar.)  Epistolary. 

e-pls'-to-lar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  epistolaris.)  [Epis- 
tolae.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  letters. 

2.  Carried  on  or  transacted  by  means  of  letters. 

“  The  expressions  used  in  their  epistolary  correspond¬ 
ence.” — Cogan:  Theological  Disquisition  (Conclusion). 

*B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles. :  A  book  containing  the  Epistles. 

e-pls  -t6-ler,  s.  [Epistler.] 
e-pls  -t5-let,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  epistola— a 
letter,  an  epistle.]  A  short  letter  or  epistle. 

e-pls-tol  -Ic,  e-pls-tol'-lc-al,  «•  [Latin  epis- 
tolicus;  Gr.  epistolikos,  from  epistole— a  message,  an 
epistle.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles ;  epistolary. 

“I  have  an  epistolical  dissertation  on  John  Malelas.” — 
Bentley:  Letters,  p.  154. 

2.  Designating  the  method  of  representing  ideas 
by  letters  and  words. 

*e-pIs-tol-Ist,  s.  [Latin  epistol(a)  = a  letter; 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.)  A  writer  of  letters ;  a  correspond¬ 
ent. 

e-pls'-to-llze,  v.  i.  [Latin  epistol(a)  — a  letter; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.)  To  write  letters  or  epistles. 

e-pis -t5-llz-er,  s.  [Eng.  epistoliz(e) ;  -er.)  One 
who  writes  letters  or  epistles ;  a  correspondent. 

e-pls-to-lb-graph  -Ic,  a.  [English  epistolog- 
raph(y) ;  -ic;  Fr.  ipistolographique.)  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  writing  of  letters. 

epistolographic  alphabet  or  characters,  s. 
The  same  as  Demotic  Alphabet  (q.  v.) . 

e-pls-to-log  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  epistole=a  letter, 
and  graplw= to  write;  Fr.  dpistolographie.)  The 
act  or  art  of  writing  letters. 

e-pls -tb-ma,  ep  -I-stome,  s.  [Gr.  epi= upon, 
and  stoma—  the  mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  valve-like  organ  ^rolling  over  the  mouth 
in  certain  Polyzoa. 


e-pls  -trb-phe,  e-pls  -tro-phjf,  s.  [Gi.  epistro- 
phe,  from  epistrepho—  to  turn  back:  epi=upon,  and 
strepho— to  turn.] 

Bot.  (of  the  form  epistrophy) :  The  return  of  a 
monstrous  or  variegated  form  to  the  normal  con¬ 
dition.  (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  several  succes¬ 
sive  clauses  or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word 
or  affirmation:  as,  “Are  they  Hebrews?  So  ami. 
Are  they  Israelites?  So  am  I.  Are  they  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham?  So  am  I."  (2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 

ep  -I-styl-ar,  a.  [Eng.  epistyUe) ;  -ar.) 

Arch. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epistyle. 

epistylar-arcuation,  s. 

Arch.:  The  system  in  which  columns  support 
arches  instead  of  horizontal  architraves  and  entab¬ 
latures.  (Weale.) 

*ep  -I-styie,  *ep-I-styr-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  epistylion, 
from  epi= upon,  and  stylos— a  column ;  Fr.  epistyle.) 

Arch. :  A  term  formerly  used  for  what  is  now 
called  the  architrave  (q.  v.). 

ep  -I-taph,  *ep-i-taphe,  *ep-i-taff,  *ep-i-ta-fl, 
*ep-i-taph-ie,  s.  [Fr.  ipitaphe,  from  Lat.  epi- 
taphium,  from  Gr.  epitaphios  (logos)=a  funeral 
[oration];  epi=upon,  over,  and  taphos=a  tomb; 
Bp.  epitaphio ;  Ital.  epitafio.) 

1.  An  inscription  on  a  tomb  or  monument  in 
honor  of  the  dead. 

“To  define  an  epitaph  ia  useless;  every  one  knowB  it  ie 
an  inscription  on  a  tomb.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  Poets ; 

Pope. 

2.  A  brief  descriptive  sentence  in  prose  or  verse, 
formed  as  though  to  be  placed  on  a  tomb  or  monu¬ 
ment. 

“  One  of  the  most  pleasing  epitaphs  in  general  litera¬ 
ture.” —  W.  Chambers,  in  Ogilvie. 

*ep '-I-taph,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Epitaph,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  commemorate  in  an  epitaph;  to 
write  an  epitaph  on. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  express  one’s  self  in  the  manner 
of  an  epitaph. 

ep'-I-taph-er,  s.  [Eng.  epitaph ;  -er.)  A  writer 
of  epitaphs. 

ep-I-taph-I-3.il,  a.  [Gr.  epitaphios— over  a 
tomb,  funereal.]  [Epit  aph,  s.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  epitaph. 
ep-I-taph'-Ic,  a.  <fcs.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -ic.) 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Epitaphian  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  An  epitaph. 

“An  epitaphic  is  the  writings  that  is  sette  on  dead, 
men’s  tombes.” — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  221. 

ep -I-taph-Ist,  s.  [Eng .  epitaph ; -ist.)  A  writer 
or  composer  of  epitaphs. 

e-pIt  -3-sIs,  s.  [Gr.=a  stretching,  from  epi= 
upon,  over,  and  teino— to  stretch.] 

1.  Ancient  Drama:  That  part  of  a  play  in  which 
the  plot  thickens;  the  part  which  embraces  the 
main  action  of  the  play  ;  opposed  to  protasis  (q.v.). 

“Let  us  mind  what  you  come  for,  the  play,  which  will 
draw  on  the  epitasis  now.” — Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady, 
ii.  2. 

2.  Logic:  The  consequent  term  of  a  proposition. 

3.  Med. :  The  paroxysm  or  period  of  violence  of  a 
fever  or  disease. 

4.  Rhet.:  That  part  of  an  oration  which  appeals 
to  the  passions. 

ep -I-th3-la  -mI-um,  *  ep-I-thal  -a-m^,  s. 

[Lat.  epithalamium,  from  Gr.  epithalamion,  from 
ept=upon.  over,  and  thalamos—  a  chamber;  specif, 
a  bridal  chamber.]  A  nuptial  or  bridal  song  or 
hymn,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
praying  for  their  prosperity. 

*ep-I-thar-3-mIze,  v.  i.  [Lat.  epithalam(ium)  ,* 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.)  To  compose  an  epithalamium. 

ep-I-the'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  Lat.  theca, 
Gr.  theke=a  box,  a  chest.  Not  from  Lat.  epitheca; 
Gr.  epitheke— an  addition.] 

Zo6l. :  A  continuous  layer  externally  surrounding 
the  thecse  in  some  corals.  (Nicholson.) 

ep-l-the'-ll-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epitheli(um) ,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epithelium, 
epithelial-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  A  tissue  composed  of  epithelium.  It  may 
be  scaly  or  tessellated,  spheroidal,  transitional, 
ciliated,  stratified,  &c  It  is  called  also  epidermio 
or  cuticular  tissue.  (Quain.) 

ep  -I-the  -ll-fiid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epithelium  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance.] 

Anat.:  Resembling  those  of  the  epithelium,  as 
epitheloid  cells.  (Quain.) 

ep-l-the'-ll-um,  *ep-I-the'-lI-3,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  ept=upon,  and  thele= a  nipple.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  introduced  by  Ruysch  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  cuticular  covering  on  the  red  part  of  the 
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lips,  for  which  he  considered  epidermis  an  inappro¬ 
priate  name.  Now  extended  to  the  thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  mucous  membranes  wherever  they 
exist.  Epithelium  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  of 
the  skin. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  the  skin 
or  covering  existing  on  the  surface  of  rootlets. 

ep  -I-them,  s.  [Gr.  epithema=&n  external  appli¬ 
cation,  a  later  form  of  epithema— something  put 
on;  epititliemi=to  put  or  lay  upon:  epi,  and  tithemi 
=to  put  or  place.] 

Phar. :  A  fomentation  or  poultice  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
any  external  topical  application,  except  ointments 
and  plasters. 

“  Epitliems,  or  cordial  applications,  are  justly  applied 
unto  the  left  breast.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

ep  -I-thet,  *ep-i-thete,  s.  [Lat.  epitheton ,  from 
Gr.  epitheton ,  neut.  sing,  of  epithetos=p\a.ced  upon, 
added,  or  annexed :  epi  =  upon,  and  tithemi  —  to 
place ;  Fr.  6pith&te.~\  . 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good  or  bad, 
of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied. 

‘'He  might  glory  in  an  epithet  which  was  drawn  from 
the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul.”— Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  lxiv. 

2.  A  title,  a  name,  a  designation. 

“The  epithet  of  shades  belonged  more  properly  to  the 
darkness  than  the  refreshment.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*3.  A  phrase,  an  expression. 

“Suffer  love!  a  good  epithet.-  Ido  suffer  love  indeed 
forllove  thee  against  my  will.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  epithet  and 
adjective:  “ Epithet  is  the  technical  term  of  the 
rhetorician.  Adjective  that  of  the  grammarian. 
The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the 
sense  ;  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a  part  of  speech  : 
thus  in  the  phrase,  ‘  Alexander  the  Great,’  great  is 
an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it  designates  Alexander  in 
distinction  from  all  other  persons  ;  it  is  an  adjective 
as  it  expresses  a  quality  in  distinction  from  the 
noun  Alexander,  which  denotes  a  thing.  The  epi¬ 
thet  is  the  word  added  by  way  of  ornament  to  the 
diction ;  the  adjective  is  the  word  added  to  the 
noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made  subservient  to  it 
in  all  its  inflections.  When  we  are  estimating  the 
merits  of  any  one’s  style  or  composition,  we  should 
speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses ;  when  we  are  talking 
of  words,  their  dependencies,  and  relations,  we 
should  speak  of  adjectives:  an  epithet  is  either 
gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  adjective .  All  adjectives  are  epithets ,  but 
all  epithets  are  not  adjectives;  thus  in  Virgil’s 
Pater  JEneas,  the  pater  is  an  epithet,  but  not  an 
adjective."  {Crabb :  Eng,  Sy  non.) 

*ep  -I-thet,  v.  t.  [Epithet,  s.]  To  describe  by 
epithets  ;  to  designate,  to  entitle. 

ep-I-thet'-ic,  ep-l-thet'-ic-3l,  a.  [Gr.  epitheti- 
kos,  from  epithetos=  added.]  Pertaining  to,  con¬ 
taining.  or  consisting  of  epithets  ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  epithet. 

“  The  principal  crept  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
bar,  whither  Sam,  after  bandying  a  few  epithetical 
remarks  with  Mr.  Smouch,  followed  at  once.” — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xl. 

*e-plth  -e-ton,  s.  [Gr.]  An  epithet  (q.  v.). 
*ep'-l-thlte,  s.  [Gr.  epithetes=  an  impostor.]  A 
worthless  fellow. 

*ep-I-thq-met'-ic,  *ep-i-thu-met  -ic-al,  adj. 
[Gr.  epithymetikos,  from  epithymeo= to  desire,  long 
for:  epi=upon,  and  f/M/mos=mind.j  Inclined  or 
given  to  lust,  or  desire ;  pertaining  to  the  animal 
passions. 

ep-l-tlth -I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  epitithemi= to  place 
upon,  to  add :  epi=upon,  and  tithemi— to  place.] 
Arch.:  The  upper  members  of  the  corona  sur¬ 
mounting  the  fastigium  of  a  temple,  which  was 
also  continued  along  the  flanks. 

*e-pit -o-ma-tor,  s.  [Eng.  epitom{e) ;  -ator.]  An 
epitomizer. 

“This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean  is  repeated  by 
nearly  all  his  epitomators.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

e-pit  -o-me,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  epitome=  a  cutting : 
epi=upon,  over,  and  tome— a.  cutting;  temno=t o 
cut ;  Fr.  Epitome.'] 

1.  An  abridgment,  abstract,  or  compendium  ot 
any  book,  writing,  document,  &c. ;  a  compendious 
abstract. 

“  It  would  be  well,  if  there  were  a  short  and  plain 
epitome  made.” — Locke. 

2.  Anything  which  represents  another  or  others 
in  a  condensed  or  compendious  form. 

“  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Hot  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome." 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  545,  546. 
e-pit-6-mist,  s.  [English  epitom{e) ;  -isf.]  An 
epitomizer. 

“  Amenophis  III.,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  epitomists  with  the  dusky  Memnon  of  the  Trojan 
war.” — Cooper:  Monumental  Hist,  of  Egypt  (1876),  p.  28. 


e-pit'-o-mlze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  epitom{e ) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cut  down,  to  shorten,  to  curtail,  to  dimin¬ 
ish  as  by  cutting  off  something. 

“We  have  epitomized  many  particular  words,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  tongue.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  To  make  an  epitome,  abridgment,  or  compen¬ 
dium  of ;  to  abstract ;  to  condense. 

“  The  story  has  been  published  in  English,  and  I  have 
epitomized  the  translation.” — Johnson:  General  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  To  represent  or  describe  in  an  abridged  or  con¬ 
densed  manner  or  form. 

“  Epitomize  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can, 

Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  epitomes  or  abridgments. 

e-pit  -6-mIz -er,  s.  [Eng.  epitomiz(e)  ;-er.]  One 
who  makes  or  composes  an  epitome,  or  abridgment ; 
an  abridger,  a  condenser. 

“  I  shall  conolude  with  that  of  Baronius  and  Spondanus 
his  epitomizer." — Prynne:  Histrio-Mastix,  vii.  1. 

ep'-i-trite,  s.  [Gr.  epifrtfos=containing  an  in¬ 
teger  and  a  third,  l+£  or  J :  epi=upon,  and  tritos= 
the  third  :  Fr.  Spitrite. ] 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables 
and  a  short  one,  and  denominated  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  epitrite,  according  as  the  short 
syllable  is  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  in  po¬ 
sition  ;  as,  salutantes,  concltati,  intercalans,  In- 
cantare. 

ep-i-troch  -le-3,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  trochlea  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  internal 
condylar  eminence. 

epitrochlea-anooneus,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  anconeus  muscle,  near 
the  elbow,  with  the  epitrochlea  (q.  v.). 

II  Epitrochleo-anconeus  muscle : 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Wenzel  Gruber  to  a 
small  muscle  inserted  into  the  olecranon,  and  ris¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  inner  condyle. 

ep-I-troch'-6id,  s.  [Gr.  epitrochos  =  running 
easily,  easily  inclined:  epi=upon,  and  trochos  (as 
adj.)  =  running,  tripping;  (as  subst..)  =  a  runner,  a 
ball,  a  wheel,  a  hoop  ;  trechb=to  run.] 

Geom. :  A  curve  formed  by  one  circle  revolving 
like  a  wheel  or  hoop  around  the  convexity  or  outer 
side  of  the  circumference  of  another  circle.  It  is 
akin  to  the  epicycloid,  but  differs  in  not  having  the 
generating  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  re¬ 
volving  circle. 

“It  appears,  then,  that  a  planetary  system  with  a  direct 
epicycle  belongs  to  both  the  epitrochoid  and  the  external 
hypotrochoid.” — Penny  Cyclopcedia,  xxv.  284. 

ep-I-tro-eh6id'-3l,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  epitrochoid; 
•al.j 

Geom. :  Containing  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to 
an  epitrochoid  (q.  v.). 

“Every  epitrochoidal  system  is  a  planetary  system  in 
which  the  epicycle  is  direct.” — Penny  Cyclopaedia,  xxv.  283. 

e-pit  -ro  pe,  e-pIt'-ro-pyL  s.  [Gr.  epitrope= a 
yielding,  a  surrender:  epitrepo= to  turn  over  to  an¬ 
other;  to  yield,  to  submit:  epi= over,  and  trepo= 
to  turn.] 

Rliet. :  Concession ;  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
any  point  is  yielded  or  granted,  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  advantage. 

ep-i-zeux  -Is,  s.  [Gr.=a  fastening  together :  from 
epizeugnumi— to  fasten  on  or  together:  epi^upon, 
on,  and  zeugnumi=to  join.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is  re¬ 
peated  with  vehemence  or  emphasis  ;  as, 

“Alone,  alone,  all,  all,  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.” 

Coleridge.  Ancient  Mariner,  iv. 

ep-I-z5  -3,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  epi— on,  and  zoa,  pi.  of 
zoon= animals.]  [Epizoon.J 
Zoblogy: 

1.  Gen. :  Animals  parasitic  upon  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  other  animals,  as  distinguished  from  en- 
tozoa,  those  which  live  in  their  internal  parts. 

2.  Spec. :  A  sub-class  of  Crustacea,  called  also 
Haustellata.  They  undergo  metamorphosis,  being 
locomotive  in  their  young  state,  though  sedentary 
when  adult.  The  mouth  is  suctorial,  the  feet  have 
suckers,  hooks,  or  bristles ;  sometimes  the  feet  are 
worn  away  with  age.  They  live  as  external  para¬ 
sites  upon  other  animals,  infesting  the  skin,  the 
eyes,  and  the  gills  of  fishes  and  other  marine  ani¬ 
mals.  When  mature  they  are  elongated  or  sub- 
cylindrical,  have  a  parchment-like  integument,  a 
more  or  less  distinct  head,  and  a  pair  of  long  cylin¬ 
drical  ovisacs  dependent  from  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  body.  Example :  Lernsea,  &c.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  species.  They  are  divided 
into  two  orders— (1)  Ichthyophthira,  and  (2)  Rhizo- 
cephala.  {Owen,  &c.) 


tep-i-zo-3n,  ep-I-zo  -on,  s.  [Gr.  epi^upon,  and 
zoon=  a  living  being,  an  animal.]  [Epizoa.] 

Zo6l. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Epizoa. 
ep-I-zo-0  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  epizo6{n ) ;  - ic .] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Epizootic  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epizootic  disease, 
ep-l-zo'-on,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon,  and  .  goon = an 

animal.]  An  external  parasite,  as  distinguished 
from  an  entozoOn  or  internal  parasite. 
ep-I-zo-ot  -ic,  a.  [Fr.  6pizootigue.]  [Epizoa.] 

1.  Vet. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diseases  which 
are  epidemic  upon  animals. 

if  In  America:  In  this  country  the  word  Epizootic 
has  acquired  a  definitive  and  specific  meaning.  It 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  “  the  Epizootic  (the  vul¬ 
gar  paying  uot  too  much  attention  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  and  calling  it  as  though  spelled 
epizewtick ),  and  by  this  expression  is  meant  to  de¬ 
nominate  an  almost  universal  attack  of  contagious 
catarrhal  fever,  very  fatal,  which  raged  throughout 
this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventies,  and 
sporadically  apparent  since.  Thousands  of  horses 
died  therefrom  and  many  more  thousands  were 
temporarily  disabled.  The  street-car  lines,  and  in 
fact  almost  every  business  dependent  upon  horses 
and  their  labor,  were  forced  to  suspend,  and  great 
pecuniary  loss  ensued.  The  disease  was  singularly 
intractable  to  treatment,  and  the  only  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  for  a  patient  lay  in  general  tonic  and  stimu¬ 
lative  measures  actively  employed  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  or  in  natural  constitutional  strength.  Some 
pathologists  have  claimed  to  trace  a  connection 
between  this  disease  and  the  epidemic  prevalent  in 
this  country  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  called 
“La  Grippe.”  [Distemper.] 

*2.  Geol. :  Containing  fossil  remains. 

“Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation.”— 
Kirwan. 

3  Zo6l. :  Pertaining  to  the  epizoa  (q.  v.). 
epizootic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Med.:  Diseases  epidemic  upon  animals.  Some  of 
them  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  epizoa  or 
similar  parasites. 

ep-i-zo -o-ty,  s.  [Fr.  6pizo6tie.}  [Epizootic.] 
Med. :  A  murrain  or  epidemic  among  animals, 
ep  -li-cate,  a.  [Lat.  e=out.  here  the  same  as 
not,  and  plicatus  =  folded,  pr.  par.  of  plico— to 
fold.] 

Bot. :  Not  plaited.  {R.  Brown,  1874.) 
e -poch,  *e'-po-ch3,  s.  [Fr.  ipoque;  Low  Lat. 
epo'cha;  Gr.  epoche= a  check,  a  sensation;  echo= to 
have  or  hold.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  point  of  time  from  which  a  new 
computation  of  years  is  begun  ;  a  fixed  point  from 
which  succeeding  years  are  numbered. 

“  In  divers  ages  and  nations  divers  epochs  were  used,  and 
several  forms  of  years.” — Usher:  Annals  (Epistle  to  the 
Reader). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hist. :  A  point  of  time  in  which  an  event  of  such 
importance  takes  place  that  its  influence  is  power¬ 
fully  felt  in  all  succeeding  time. 

“That  year  is,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  epochs  in  our  history.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

f2.  Geol. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  period, 
as  the  Tertiary  epoch ;  this  sense  of  the  word  is 
loose  and  objectionable,  as  the  term  epoch  more 
properly  refers  to  the  moment  at  which  a  new  space 
of  time  commences  than  to  its  whole  duration.  As 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  transition  from  one 
period  to  the  next  was  not  instantaneous  but  very 
gradual,  the  inapplicability  of  the  term  epoch  to 
such  a  change  is  even  more  obvious  than  when  it 
was  held  that  each  alteration  was  heralded  by  a 
convulsion  or  catastrophe. 

3.  Astron. :  The  longitude  which  a  planet  has  at 
any  given  moment  of  time.  To  predict  this  for  any 
future  period  the  longitude  at  a  certain  instant  in 
the  past  must  be  known  ;  that  instant  is  the  epoch 
of  the  planet,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  its  longi¬ 
tude  at  that  epoch. 

If  (1)  An  epoch  and  an  era  are  different.  Both 
mark  important  events,  but  an  era  is  an  epoch 
which  is  chronologically  dated  from ;  an  epoch  is 
not  marked  in  this  way.  The  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  Reformation  were  both  of  them  highly  impor¬ 
tant  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  the  former, 
the  inconceivably  greater  event  of  the  two,  gave 
rise  to  the  Christian  era  ;  but  the  Protestant  nations 
and  churches  do  not  any  of  them  reckon  time  from 
the  Reformation.  The  birth  of  Christ  was,  there¬ 
fore,  both  an  epoch  and  an  era,  the  Reformation  an 
epoch  only.  This  distinction  is  only  now  coming 
into  use. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  epoch  and  time,  see 
Time. 

e  -po-cha,  s.  [Epoch.] 

e-poch -3I,  a.  [Eng.  epoch;  -oZ.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  an  epoch. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
nr,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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ep'-dde,  s.  [Gr.  epodos,  from  epi=upon,  after, 
and  ode=a  song,  contr.  from  aoide,  from  ado = to 
sing;  Lat, epodos;  Fr. 6pode.\ 

1.  In  lyric  poetry  the  strain  after  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe ;  an  after-song. 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  recurring  at  intervals ;  a 
chorus,  a  burden. 

3.  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  invented  by  Archilochus, 
and  used  by  Horace,  in  which  a  longer  line  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shorter  one. 

“  Horace  seems  to  have  purged  himself  from  those 
splenetic  reflections  in  those  odes  and  epodes.” — Dry  den: 
Juvenal  (Dedic.). 

e-pod’-lc,  a.  [Gr.  epodikos,  from  epodos.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  epode. 

ep -6-nf  m,  ep  -6-n^me,  e-pon’-jf-mus,  s.  [Gr. 
eponumia—  a  surname;  eponumos= named  after; 
epi=upon,  after,  and  o«oma=a  name.] 

1.  A  surname. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  people  or  place  after  some 
person. 

3.  A  name  of  a  mythical  person  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  country  or  people ; 
as,  Italus  for  Italy ,  Brutus  for  Britain ,  &c. 

“  Hellen  is  the  eponymus  of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks ; 
not  that  such  a  progenitor  ever  existed,  but  that  some 
early  speculator  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  did,  and  accounted  for  a  name  and  nation 
accordingly.” — Latham:  Handbook  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  ch.  ii. 

ep-6-nym  -lc,  e-pon  -^-mous,  a.  [En g.eponym; 
-ic ;  -ous. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eponym  ;  giving 
one’s  name  to  a  people  or  place. 

“  Beda’s notice  of  the  place  of  Horsa’s  death  has  a  very 
eponymie  look.” — Latham:  Handbook  of  the  English 
Language,  ch.  ii. 

“The  eponymous  heroes  from  whom  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  supposed  to, derive  their  names.” — Sayce:  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  ch.  ix. 

ep-o-oph'-o-ron,  s.  [Gr.  epi=upon;  oon=e gg, 
and  p/ioros=bearing.] 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Parovarium  (q.  v.).  It  cor¬ 
responds  in  the  female  to  the  epididymis  in  the 
male. 

ep-6-pee  ,  ep-6-pce -ia  (la  as  ya ),s.  [French 
4pop6e,  from  Gr.  epopoiia,  from  epos= a  word,  and 
poieo— to  make.] 

1.  An  epic  or  heroic  poem. 

“  Tragedy  borrows  from  the  epopee ,  and  that  which  bor¬ 
rows  is  of  less  dignity,  because  it  has  not  of  its  own.” — 
Dryden:  Virgil  (Dedic.)- 

2.  The  action  or  series  of  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

ep-6-poe  -ia  (ia  as  ya),  s.  [Epopee.] 

*ep-o-pce-Ist,  s.  [English  epopoe(ia) ; -ist.~\  A 
writer  of  epics. 

ep'-OS,  s.  [Greek.]  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  an 
epopee ;  epic  poetry. 

*e-pos-CU-la’-tion,  s.  [Prefix  epi,  and  English 
osculation  (q.  v.) .]  The  act  of  kissing  ;  a  kiss. 

*e-po-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  epotatio,  from  e  po  to = to 
drink  out:  e=out,  and poto—to  drink.]  A  drinking 
out  or  off. 

“The  epotation  of  dumbe  liquor  damnes  him.” — Felt- 
ham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  84. 

e-profi-vet  te,  s.  [Fr.,  from  6prouver=  to  try,  to 
prove,  to  test.] 

1.  Mil. .  An  apparatus  for  proving  the  strength  of 
gunpowder. 

2.  Metal. :  A  flux-spoon  ;  a  spoon  for  sampling  an 
assay. 

Ep-som,  s.  &  a  [Eng.  Epscmt  [A.],  *Ebbasham— 

A.  S.  Ebbas—Ebba' s,  and  ftam=home.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  Surrey,  Eng¬ 
land,  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  London. 
In  1618  certain  mineral  springs  were  discovered  in 
it,  with  the  result  of  making  Epsom  a  watering- 
place.  The  “  Derby”  is  run  in  the  vicinity. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at,  derived  from,  or  in  anyway 
pertaining  to  the  place  named,  mentioned  under  A. 

Epsom-salts,  s.pl. 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Epsomite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm.:  Magnesi®  sulphas,  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate,  MgS04-7H20.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
used  as  a  saline  purgative  ;  with  infusion  of  senna 
it  forms  the  ordinary  black  draught.  It  causes  a 
x.ee  secretion  of  watery  fluid  from  the  intestinal 
canal. 

ep -som-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Epsom  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  transparent,  or  trans¬ 
lucent  mineral,  type  of  the  Epsomite  group.  It 
occurs  botryoidal,  fibrous,  &c.  Hardness,  2’25 ; 
specific  gravity,  1*75— 1*68 ;  streak  and  color,  white ; 
taste,  bitter  and  saline.  Compos. :  sulphuric  acid, 
3L37-34-07;  magnesia,  14-58-17-31 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 


0--02 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0-3-61 ;  water,  48"32- 
51-70.  It  exists  in  mineral  waters  or  as  an  efflores¬ 
cence  on  rocks  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky ; 
in  England,  at  Epsom  ;  in  Bohemia,  Carniola,  and  at 
Montmartre,  near  Paris. 

*ep-g-lgr-j?,  a.  [Lat.  epularis,  from  epulum—a 
feast.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  or  banquet. 

*ep-\L-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  epulatio,  from  epulor= 
to  feast ;  epulum—a  feast.]  A  feasting,  a  banqmet. 

ep'-a-lls,  s.  [Gr.  epouiis=&  gumboil :  epi— upon, 
and  oulon—the  gum.] 

Med. :  _A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums,  sometimes 
turning  into  cancer. 

*ep'-\i-16se,  a.  [Lat.  epulor— to  feast;  epulum= 
a  feast.]  Feasting  to  excess ;  gluttony. 

*ep-U-los-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  epulos(e) ;  -ity.J  A 
feasting  to  excess ;  gluttony. 

ep-g-lot'-Ic,  a  &  s.  [Gr.  epouldtikos,  from  epou- 
too^toscar  over:  epi— over;  oule—  a  wound  healed 
over,  a  scar;  owto.s=whole,  sound.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  heal  or  cicatrize;  cica- 
trizing. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  medicament  or  preparation  which 
has  the  property  of  healing,  drying,  or  cicatrizing 
wounds. 

“The  ulcer,  incarned  with  common  sarcoticks,  and  the 
ulcerations  about  it,  were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty,  and 
such  like  epulotics.” — Wiseman:  On  Inflammation. 

e-piir-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out,  fully,  and  puro 
=to  make  pure,  to  purify.]  The  act  of  purifying; 
purification. 

ep-iir-ae'-g,  s.  [Gr.  epouraios= on  the  tail :  epi= 
upon,  and  oura= tail.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Nitidulid®. 
ep-y-or'-nis,  s.  [JSpyobnis.] 
e-qug-bll'-I-tjf,  *e-qua-bil-i-tie,  s.  [Latin 
cequabilitas,  from  cequabilis;  Ital.  equabilith.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equable ;  evenness ; 
uniformity ;  continued  equality. 

“  Bodies  seem  to  act  mutually  upon  each  other,  with  a 
kind  of  equability  in  power.” — Cogan:  Ethical  Questions, 
No.  6. 

e  -qug-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cequabilis,  from  cequo= to 
make  equal ;  ceqMws=equal.] 

1.  Characterized  by  evenness  or  uniformity ;  con¬ 
sistently  equal  or  uniform  in  character,  force,  or 
intensity. 

“  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure.” 

Wordsworth:  Loadamia. 

2.  Uniformly  smooth,  level,  or  even. 

“  He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet  to  be  as  ele¬ 
gant  and  round  as  a  factitious  globe  represents  it  to  be 
everywhere  smooth  and  equable,  and  as  plain  as  elysian 
fields.” — Bentley. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  equable  and  equal, 
see  Equal. 

e -qug-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  equable  ;  equability. 

e'-qug-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  equab(le) ;  -ly .]  In  an 
equable  manner ;  with  uniformity  of  motion. 

“If  bodies  move  equably  in  concentric  circles,  and  the 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  the  common  center,  their  centripetal 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  dis¬ 
tances.” — Cheyne. 

e'-qugl,  *e-gal,  *e-galle,  *e-quall,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 
[Lat.  cequalis,  from  cequus— equal,  just;  Fr.  6gal; 
Sp.  &  Port,  igual;  Ital.  egualefj 
A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  same  with  another  in  bulk,  magnitude,  di¬ 
mensions,  degree,  quality,  &c.  (Followed  by  to  or 
with.) 

“Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another.” — Euclid,  bk.  i.,  axiom. 

2.  The  same  in  rank,  position,  or  condition. 

“Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead.”— 

Athanasian  Creed. 

*3.  Just,  fair,  candid. 

“Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal t” — 
Ezekiel  xviii.  26. 

*4.  Impartial,  neutral. 

“  With  equall  eye  their  merites  to  restore.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  27. 

5.  Indifferent. 

“They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them,  may  let 
them  alone  or  reject  them  ;  it  is  equal  to  me.” — Cheyne: 
Philosophical  Principles. 

6.  Equitable,  just,  fair;  not  unduly  favorable  to 
any  side. 

“To  content  themselves  with  an  equal  share.” — Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  ii.  17. 


7.  In  just  proportion  or  relation. 

“It  is  not  permitted  me  to  make  my  commendations 
equal  to  your  merit.” — Dryden:  Fables.  (Dedic.) 

8.  Adequate  to  any  purpose. 

“The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers,  as  equal 
to  fight  with  the  English.” — Clarendon. 

9.  Even,  uniform,  equable. 

“  An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found, 

When  fortune  flattered  him,  and  when  she  frowned.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

10.  On  the  same  terms ;  enjoying  equal  rights  or 
benefits. 

“They  made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and  the 
aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  with  themselves.” — 2  Maccabees , 
viii.  30. 

11.  Botany: 

1.  A  term  used  when  both  sides  of  a  figure  are 
symmetrical ;  as  the  leaf  of  an  apple. 

|2.  (Of  a  corolla) :  The  same  as  Regular  (q.  v.). 

*B.  As  adv. :  Equally. 

“Thou  art 

A  thing  that,  equal  with  the  Devil  himself 
I  do  detest  and  scorn.” 

Massinger:  Duke  of  Milan,  ii.  L 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  to  another. 

“  If  equals  be  taken  from  equals  the  remainders  are 
equal.” — Euclid,  bk.  i.,  axiom. 

2.  One  who  is  of  equal  rank  or  position  with 
another;  one  who  is  not  inferior  or  superior  to 
another. 

“Those  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and  defame  him, 
because  they  now  see  him  their  superior.” — Addison. 

*3.  One  of  the  same  age. 

“I  profited  in  the  Jews’  religion  above  many  my  equals 
in  mine  own  nation.” — Galatians,  i.  14. 

*4.  A  state  of  equality.  (Spenser.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  equal ,  even, 
equable,  like  or  alike,  and  uniform:  “  All  these  epi¬ 
thets  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal  is  said  of 
degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions,  as  equal 
in  years ;  of  an  equal  age ;  an  equal  height :  even  is 
said  of  the  surface  and  position  of  bodies ;  a  board 
is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or  the 
ground  is  even :  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature :  uniform  is 
said  of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond ; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs : 
equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in 
which  all  the  others  are  likewise  employed.  As 
moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
equality  :  justice  is  dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye 
on  all  mankind.  As  the  natural  path  is  rendered 
uneven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the  evenness  of 
the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  destroyed  by 
changes  of  humor,  by  elevations  and  degressions  of 
the  spirits  j  and  the  equability  of  tRp  mind  is  hurt 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  ad¬ 
verse  :  even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the  same 
mind  in  relation  to  itself:  like  or  alike  is  used  to 
the  minds  of  two  or  more  .  .  ,  uniform  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character,  or  conduct.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  Equal  voices  in  music :  A  term  for  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  men’s  voices  or  women’s  voices.  Thus,  a 
piece  is  said  to  be  set  for  equal  voices  when  the 
voices  of  men  only  are  needed,  though  the  quality 
of  those  voices  is  not  equal,  the  alto  voice  differing 
from  the  tenor,  as  the  tenor  does  from  the  bass. 
The  like  difference  in  a  less  marked  manner  also 
exists  among  women’s  voices,  but  when  all  men’s  or 
all  women’s  voices  are  required,  the  term  equal  is 
applied  to  each  group.  The  union  of  the  voices  of 
the  two  sexes  is  styled  mixed.  In  its  most  true 
sense  the  term  should  only  be  applied  to  groups  of 
voices  of  like  register  and  compass  (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.) 

equal-aqual,  a.  Alike.  (Scotch.) 

equal-aqual,  v.  t.  To  make  equal;  to  equalize 
or  balance  accounts. 

“I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  suld  pay  it  to 
me — that  equals-aquals.’’ — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
oh.  viii. 

equal-sided,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Equal  II.  (q.  v.). 

equal-veined,  a. 

Bot.  (of  leaves) :  Having  the  midrib  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  veins  all  of  equal  size.  Example : 
ferns.  The  term  was  first  introduced  by  Lindley. 
e'-qual,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Equal,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  raise  to  or  place  in  a  state 
of  equality. 

“  A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  with  art.” 

Broome:  To  Mr.  Pope;  On  his  Works. 


b6il  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  To  rise  to  a  state  of  equality  with ;  to  become 
equal  to. 

“I  know  no  body  bo  like  to  equal  him,  even  at  the  age 
he  wrote  most  of  them,  as  yourself.” — Trumbull:  To  Pope. 

3  To  be  equal  or  adequate  to. 

‘‘A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  coming, 

Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled.” 

Longfellow:  The  Celestial  Pilot.  (Trans.) 

*4.  To  recompense  fully ;  to  return  a  full  equiva¬ 
lent  for. 

“  [She]  sought  Sichaeus  through  the  shady  grove, 

Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equalled  all  her  love.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEneid,  vi.  639,  640. 

5.  To  regard  as  equals ;  to  compare. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  equal,  to  match. 

“  I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 

Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

e'-qual-ihg,  e-qual-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Equal,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  equal  or  equaliz¬ 

ing. 

equaling-file,  s.  A  flat  file  which  has  a  con¬ 
stant  thickness,  but  sometimes  tapering  a  little  in 
width. 

e-qual-i-tar  -1-g.n ,  s.  [Eng.  equalit(y) ;  -arianf] 
One  who  believes  in  or  upholds  certain  doctrines 
concerning  equality. 

e-qual’-i-ty,  *e-gal-i-te,  *e-gal-i-tee,  s.  [Lat. 

cequalitas,  from  ceqwaiis= equal ;  O.  Fr  egalite, 
egauie ;  Fr.  6galit6 ;  Sp.  igualdad ;  Port,  igual- 
dade.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equal  or  like  in 
magnitude,  dimensions,  degree,  quality,  value,  &c. 

“  The  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies,  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  equal  in  rank,  position,  or 
condition ;  the  state  of  being  neither  inferior  nor 
superior  to  another. 

“The  natural  feeling  of  equality.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

“Measure  out  the  lives  of  men,  and  periodically  define 
the  alterations  of  their  tempers,  conceive  a  regularity  in 
mutations,  with  an  equality  in  constitutions.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

4.  Evenness,  plainness,  or  smoothness  of  surface. 

II.  Math. :  Exact  agreement  between  two  expres¬ 
sions  or  magnitudes  with  respect  to  quantity :  it  is 
expressed  by  the  symbol =  ;  thusa=6,  signifies  that 
a  contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  units  of 
measure  of  a  certain  kind  that  b  does. 

e-qual-1-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  equaliz(e) ;  -ation.) 
The  act  of  equalizing ;  the  state  of  being  equalized 
or  made  equal. 

"Their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  equaliza¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland.” — 
Burke.  Lett,  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

e'-qu^l-Ize,  *e'-qug,l-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  equal; 
•ize ;  Fr.  i.galiser.'] 

1.  To  make  equal,  even  or  alike  as  compared  with 
another  or  others. 

“A  proportion  of  payment,  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
algebra  to  equalize  and  settle.” — Burke:  On  Conciliation 
with  America. 

*2.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  equal ;  to  match. 

“No  woe  her  miserie  can  equallize, 

No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities.” 

J.  Taylor:  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  To  represent  as  equal ;  to  place  on  an  equality. 

“  The  finest  poem  that  we  can  boast,  and  which  we 
equalize,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the  Iliad, 
is  void  of  those  fetters.” — Mery:  Remarks  on  Dr.  Swift, 

let.  22. 

e'-qugl-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  equaliz(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  equalizes 
Or  makes  equal. 

2.  Vehicles :  An  evener  or  whiffletree  to  the  end 
of  which  the  swingle-trees  or  single-trees  of  the 
individual  horses  are  attached.  A  three -horse 
equalizer  divides  the  load  to  three  draft-animals. 
[Treble-tree.] 

e'-qual-Iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Equalize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  equal;  equaliza¬ 
tion. 

equalizing-saw,  s.  A  pair  of  saws  on  a  mandrel 
at  a  gauged  distance  apart,  and  used  for  squaring- 
off  the  ends  of  boards  and  bringing  them  to  dimen¬ 
sions. 


e’-qug.l-lf,  *e-gal-ly,  *e  gal-y,  adv.  [English 
equal;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  an  equal  or  the  same  degree ;  alike. 

“  The  Jacobites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol 
had  lately  fawned  on  William.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Evenly;  equably;  uniformly. 

“If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  ship, 
sometimes  slow,  and  at  others  swift;  or,  if  being  con¬ 
stantly  equally  swift  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and  produced 
not  the  same  appearances,  it  would  not  help  us  to  measure 
time.” — Locke. 

3.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions ;  as,  to  divide 
anything  equally  among  several  persons. 

*4.  Impartially;  with  impartiality. 

“We  shall  use  them, 

As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

equally-pinnate,  equally-pinnated,  a. 

Bot.  (of  pinnate  leaves )  ;  Terminated  neither  by 
a  leaflet  nor  by  a  tendril. 

e'-qu^l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equal;  -ness.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  equal;  equality. 

“  Let  me  lament 

That  our  stars  unreconcileable  should  have  divided 

Our  equalness  to  this.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  i. 

*2.  Evenness,  uniformity,  smoothness. 

*e-quan  -gq-lar ,  a.  [Latin  cequus=  equal,  and 
angularis  —  pertaining  to  an  angle;  angulus= an 
angle.]  The  same  as  Equiangular  fq.  v.). 

e-qua-nim  -Lty.  s  [Latin  cequa. Anitas,  from 
<equus= equal,  and  antmns=  mind ;  Fr.  equanimity .) 
Evenness.  of  mind  ;  calmness,  firmness,  or  compos¬ 
ure  of  mind,  such  as  is  not  easily  affected  or  agi¬ 
tated  by  good  or  ill  fortune. 

“This  quality  [good-nature]  keeps  the  mind  in  equa¬ 
nimity.” — Tatler,  No.  242. 

*e-quan  -Lmous,  a.  [Lat.  cequanimis,  from 
cequus  =  equal,  and  animus  =  mind.]  Of  an  even, 
composed,  or  firm  frame  of  mind ;  treating  things 
with  equanimity ;  not  easily  depressed,  elated,  or 
agitated ;  calm,  composed. 

*e-quan -I-mous-ness,  s.  [English  equanimous ; 
-ness.J  The  state  of  being  equanimous;  equanim¬ 
ity.  (Ash.) 

e’-quAUt,  s.  [Fr.  iquant;  Ital.  equante,  from 
Lat.  cequans,  pr.  par.  of  cequo— to  make  level; 
ce<2'ims= level,  equal.] 

Astron.:  In  the  complex  system  of  Ptolemy  an 
imaginary  circle  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  deferent 
to  regulate  and  adjust  the  planetary  movements. 

e-qua  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequatus,  pa.  par.  of  aequo— 
to  make  equal,  to  equalize;  cequus= equal.]  To 
make  equal ;  to  equalize ;  to  reduce  to  an  average  ; 
to  make  such  allowances  or  corrections  in  as  will 
reduce  to  a  common  standard  of  comparison,  or 
will  bring  a  true  result. 

e-qua  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  Equation,  from  Lat.  cequatio 
=  an  equalizing,  an  equal  distribution;  cequo=  to 
make  level,  equal ;  cequus=level,  equal.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  equal,  the 
state  of  being  made  equal ;  equality. 

“  Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right, 

And  ruled  in  just  equation  with  the  night.” 

Rowe:  Lucan,  iv.  93,  94. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Alg. :  Two  algebraic  expressions  which  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  are  connected  by  the 
sign=.  Thus 

6x— 13=2a;+19 

is  an  equation;  and,  since  the  equality  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  depends  on  the  value  assigned  to  x,  it  is  called 
an  Equation  of  Condition.  The  two  quantities 
separated  by  the  sign=are  called  the  members  of 
the  equation ;  the  quantity  to  the  left  of =being  the 
first  member,  and  that  to  the  right  the  second.  The 
quantities  separated  by  the  signs  +  and— are  called 
the  terms  of  the  equation.  Of  the  quantities  some 
are  known  and  the  others  unknown.  The  known 
quantities  are  generally  represented  by  numbers. 
If  letters  be  used,  then  those  employed  are  gen¬ 
erally  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c. — i.  e.,  letters  at  or  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  alphabet.  Unknown  quantities  are 
represented  by  letters  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
alptiabet.  If  there  be  one  unknown  quantity  it  is 
generally  represented  by  x;  if  two,  by  x  and  y ;  and 
if  three,  by  x ,  y,_  and  z.  Sometimes  a  statement 
that  two  expressions  are  equal  for  all  numerical 
values  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  letters  involved, 
provided  that  the  same  value  be  given  to  the  same 
letter  in  each  member,  e.  g. — 

(x  ±  a)i=x%  ±  2ax+ai. 

Such  a  statement  is  called  an  Identical  Equation, 
or  briefly,  an  Identity.  The  solution  of  an  equation 
is  the  process  which  ultimately  results  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  stating  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
which  value  is  the  root  of  the  equation.  Equations 
are  classified  according  to  the  highest  power  of  the 


unknown  quantity  sought.  When  that  quantity 
exists  only  in  the  first  power  we  have  a  Simple 
Equation,  or  one  of  the  first  degree ;  if  there  be  a 
square  or  second  power  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
the  Equation  becomes  a  Quadratic,  or  one  of  the 
second  degree ;  if  the  third  power  be  present  a 
Cubic  Equation,  or  of  the  third  degree.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  higher  power  than  the  cube  of  the  unknown 
quantity  n as  to  be  dealt  with.  When  such  cases 
occur  the  equation  is  a  Biquadratic,  or  one  of  the 
fourth  degree,  an  Equation  of  the  fifth,  of  the 
sixth,  of  any  degree. 

2.  Astron. :  Any  sum  to  be  added  or  subtracted  to 
allow  for  an  anomaly  or  a  special  circumstance 
affecting  the  exactness  of  a  calculation.  If,  for 
instance,  the  orbit  of  a  planet  were  calculated  on 
the  supposition  that  its  orbit  was  circular  when.in 
reality  it  is  elliptical,  a  small  number  would  require 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  make  the  calculations 
accurate.  That  small  sum  would  be  the  astronom¬ 
ical  equation.  If  the  movements  of  the  planets  be 
calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  only  attrac¬ 
tion  operating  on  them  is  that  of  the  sun,  error, 
though  not  of  considerable  magnitude,  will  be  the 
result.  There  is  a  mutual  attraction  among  all  the 
planets ;  each  is  capable  of  producing  a  perturba¬ 
tion  in  the  orbits  of  all  the  rest.  An  equation  is 
required  for  every  such  perturbation  before  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  course  of  the 
planet. 

“  We  are  to  find  out  the  extremities  on  both  sides,  and 
from  and  between  them  the  middle  daily  motions  of  the 
sun  along  the  Ecliptick;  and  to  frame  tables  of  equation 
of  natural  days,  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  motion  by 
addition  or  subtraction,  as  the  case  shall  require.” — 
Holder:  On  Time. 

3.  Chem. :  A  chemical  equation  represents  sym¬ 
bolically  a  chemical  reaction,  the  symbols  of  the 
reacting  substances  being  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  symbols  of  the  new  substances  formed  by 
the  reaction  being  placed  on  the  right  hand.  In  a 
chemical  equation  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 
element  must  be  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
equation,  thus,  3AgN03+Na2HP04=Ag3PC>4+ 
2NaN03+HNC>3.  Three  molecules  of  argentic 
nitrate  and  one  molecule  of  di-sodium-hydrogen- 
phosphate  equal  ( that  is,  form  when  added  together) 
one  molecule  of  triargentic  phosphate,  and  two 
molecules  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  one  molecule  of 
hydrogen  nitrate  (nitric  acid).  Chemical  equa¬ 
tions  are  imperfect,  as  they  do  not  show  the  amount 
of  heat  liberated,  or  absorbed,  during  the  reaction. 

IT  (1)  Annual  Equation : 

Astron. :  One  of  the  numerous  equations  requisite 
in  determining  the  moon’s  true  longitude. 

(2)  Equation  of  the  Center: 

Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  fix  the  place 
or  orbit  of  a  planet  calculated  as  if  it  were  moving 
in  a  circle  when  it  is  doing  so  really  in  an  ellipse. 

(3)  Equation  of  the  Equinoxes  : 

Astron.;  The  equation  required  to  calculate  the 
real  position  of  the  equinoxes  from  its  mean  one, 
the  disturbing  element  being  the  movement  called 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Equation  of  Payments ;  A  rule  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  at  what  time  a  person  should  in  equity  pay  the 
whole  of  a  debt  contracted  in  different  portions  to 
be  repaid  at  different  times. 

(5)  Equation  of  Time : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  mean  and  appar¬ 
ent  time. 

(6)  Personal  Equation: 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  time  at  which 
an  astronomical  occurrence  takes  place  and  that  at 
which  a  fallible  observer  notes  that  it  does  so. 

e-qua  -tor,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  cequator,  in  the 
compound  term  cequator  monetce= one  who  examines 
the  weight  of  money.  In  the  senses  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  equator  is  Sw.  equator;  Dan.  ceqvdtor ;  Ger. 
cequator;  Fr.  6quateur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ecuador;  Ital. 
equatore .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  geographical  sense  [II.  21, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  astronomical  one  [II.  1.]. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  vault  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis,  and  dividing  it  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  constituted  by 
the  plane  of  the  earth’s  equator,  produced  in  every 
direction  till  it  reaches  the  concave  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  In  his  progress  north  and  south,  and  vice 
versd,  the  sun  is  twice  .  a  year  in  the  celestial 
equator — viz.,  at  the  equinoxes  (q.  v.).  The  poirt 
in  the  equator  which  touches  the  meridian  is  raised 
above  the  true  horizon  by  an  arc  which  is  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude. 

“  Thrice  had  the  sun  to  rule  the  varying  year, 

Across  the  equator  rolled  his  flaming  sphere.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  i. 

(2)  The  sun  and  planets  have  all  equators.  They 
rotate  around, their  several  axes,  and  the  plane  at 
right  angles  in  each  case  is  the  equator  of  the 
heavenly  body. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
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2 -Geog. :  A  great  circle  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  equidistant  from  its  poles,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  hemispheres.  Its  latitude  is  zero;  it  is 
therefore  marked  on  maps  as  0.  Other  parallels  of 
latitude  are  counted  from  it,  augmenting  in  their 
numerical  designation  as  their  distance  from  it 
north  or  south  increases,  the  poles  being  90°. 

“It  Is  not  enough  to  know  merely  the  distance  of  a 
place  upon  the  earth  from  the  equator .” — Matte  Urun: 
Physical  Geography,  bk.  x. 

3.  Magnetism :  A  somewhat  irregular  line,  nearly 
but  not  quite  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  in  which 
there  is  no  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It  is  hence 
called  also  the  Aclinic  Line.  It  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  of  12°,  and  cuts  it  at  two  points 
almost  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  geographical  equator,  but  its  situation 
slowly  alters  year  by  year,  there  being  a  slow  oscil¬ 
lation  of  the  magnetic  poles,  while  the  geographical 
equator  and  poles  are  fixed.  The  two  points  in 
which  the  magnetic  equator  cuts  the  horizon  seem 
traveling  at  present  from  east  to  west. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compound.) 

IT  Plane  of  the  Equator : 

Geog  :  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis, 
and  passing  through  its  center.  ( Herschell .) 

equator-sun,  s.  The  sun  viewed  as  shedding 
down  fierce  beams,  as  he  does  at  the  equator, 
e-qua-tor'-e-al,  s.  [Equatorial.] 
e-qua-tor-Lal,  fe-qua  tor'-e-al,  «•  &  s-  [Er. 
Equatorial,  from  Lat.  equator  (genit.  equatoris ) 
[Equator],  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
astronomical,  the  geographical,  or  the  magnetical 
equator. 

"Excess  of  the  equatorial  above  the  polar  radius,”— 
italte  Brun:  Physic.  Geog.  (2d  ed.,  1834),  p.  59. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  astronomical  instrument  de¬ 
signed  to  note  the  course  of  the  stars  as  they  move 
through  the  sky.  A  strong  axis  is  constructed  and 
permanently  fixed  in  a  slanting  position  so  as  to 
point  exactly  to  the  North  Pole  of  the  heavens.  It 
burns  upon  its  axis,  carrying  with  it  a  telescope 
which,  if  it  retained  its  relative  position  to  that  of 
the  revolving  portion  of  the  instrument,  would  en¬ 
able  an  observer  looking  through  it  to  see  no  more 
than  a  single  great  circle  of  the  sky.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fixed  to  the  revolving  portion  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  but  may  be  mo  ved  up  or  down  so  that  with  it 
an  astronomer  can  follow  the  entire  course  of  a 
circumpolar  star  in  its  passage  around  the  sky. 
It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  not  only  the  course 
of  a  star,  but  the  apparent  rapidity  of  its  move¬ 
ment.  This  end  is  attained  by  attaching  to  the 
axis  of  the  equatorial  a  racked  wheel  in  which 
works  an  endless  screw  or  worm,  the  whole  put  in 
motion  by  an  apparatus  furnished  with  centrifugal 
balls,  like  those  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine, 
and  which  render  the  motion  uniform.  The  tele¬ 
scopes  in  the  equatorials  used  at  well-equipped 
observatories  thus  follow  the  course  of  any  star 
which  an  astronomer  may  wish  to  observe.  He  has 
but  to  bring  the  star  within  the  field  of  telescopic 
vision,  and  machinery  will  keep  it  there  hour  after 
hour  without  any  further  attention  on  his  part. 
(Pro/.  Airy :  Popular  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  8  to  12.) 

equatorial-current,  s. 

Hydrol. :  A  current  in  the  ocean  which  crosses  the 
Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  having  a  breadth 
varying  from  160  to  450  nautical  miles.  Its  waters 
are  cooler  by  3°  or  4°  than  those  of  the  ocean  under 
the  line.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the 
heat  of  the  tropics.  (Lyell :  Principles  of  Geology, 
ch.  vii.) 

equatorial-sector,  s.  An  instrument  of  large 
radius  for  finding  the  difference  in  the  right  ascen¬ 
sion  and  declination  of  two  heavenly  bodies. 

equatorial- telescope,  s.  A  telescope  so  mounted 
as  to  have  a  motion  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other ;  one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  the  equator.  Each  axis  has  a  grad¬ 
uated  circle,  one  for  measuring  declination  and  the 
other  right  ascension.  Clock-work  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  instrument  to  give  the  motion  in 
right  ascension,  and  thereby  keep  the  object  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

e-qua-tor  -1-3,1-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equatorial;  -ly.] 
In  a  line  with  the  equator. 

e-quer-ry,  *e-quer-y,  s.  [Fr.  Ecurie;  O.  Fr. 
escurie= a  stable,  from  Low  Lat.  scuna;  O.  li.  brer. 
skiura,  scdra;  M.  H.  Ger.  schiure=  a  shed;  Ger. 
schauer.  The  spelling  equerry  is  due  to  a  supposed 
connection  with  Lat.  equus=a  horse.] 

*1.  A  stable.  ,  , 

2.  An  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  and 
management  of  the  horses  of  nobles  or  princes, 
e  -que§,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  horseman,  from  equus  =  a 

Roman.  Antiq.:  A  knight;  one  of  the  order  of 
citizens  known  as  Equites  (q.  v.). 


2.  chthy.:  A  genus  of  Sciaenidse,  from  the  West 
Indies  and  the  eastern  parts  of  tropical  America. 
It  contains  Eques  lanceolatus,  the  Belted  Horse¬ 
man  ;  E.punctatus,  the  Spotted  Horseman,  and  other 
species. 

e-ques  -trl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  equester  (genit. 
equestris)— pertaining  to  horsemen ;  equus=  a  horse, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horses  or  horsemanship; 
performed  with  or  on  horses ;  as,  equestrian  exer¬ 
cises  or  performances. 

2.  Mounted  on  horseback. 

“  An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plain.” — Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  104. 

*3.  Given  to  or  skilled  in  horsemanship. 

“A  certain  equestrian  order  of  ladies.” — Spectator,  No. 
104. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  Roman  citizens 
known  as  equites  or  knights.  [Equites.] 

“  One  that  had  four  hundred  [sestertia]  might  be  taken 
into  the  equestrian  order.” — Rennet:  Antiq.  of  Home,  pt. 
ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  rider  on  horseback;  specifically, 
one  who  performs  feats  of  horsemanship  in  a  cir¬ 
cus,  &c. 

e-ques  -trl-an-l§m,  s.  [Eng  .equestrian;  • ism .] 
The  art  or  science  of  horsemanship ;  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  equestrian. 

e-ques  '-trl-enne,  s.  [A  pseudo-French  form  from 
equestrian  (q.  v.).]  A  female  performer  on  horse¬ 
back. 

e-qui-,  pref.  [An  Eng.  pref.  formed  from  Latin 
cequus  =  equal.]  Used  in  composition  to  express 
equality, 

S-qui-an'-gled  (gledas  geld),  *ae-qui-an-gled, 

a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  angled  (q.  v.).]  Having 
equal  angles ;  equiangular. 

“Twelve  eequilateral  and  cequiangled  pentagons.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  634. 

S-quI-afi  -gu-l&r,  a.  [Lat.  cequus= equal  ■,  angu- 
lus~ an  angle,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -or.] 

Geom.:  Having  equal  angles.  Used— 

(1)  Of  such  figures  as  have  all  their  angles  equal— 
the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  rectangles  of 
various  forms. 

(2)  Of  different  geometrical  figures  which  have 
their  respective  angles  equal,  or,  as  it  is  geometric¬ 
ally  worded,  equal  each  to  each. 

e-qul-bal-ange,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  bal¬ 
ance  (q.  v.).]  Equal  weight  or  balance;  equilib¬ 
rium. 

e-qul-bal  -ange,  v.  t.  [Equibalance,  s.]  To 
counterbalance ;  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  some¬ 
thing  else. 

e-qul-bal-anged,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balanced  (q.  v.).]  Counterbalanced;  supported  by 
something  of  an  equal  weight  or  balance ;  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium. 

*e-qui-crfir  al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  crural 
(q.  v.).]  Having  legs  of  equal  length  ;  isosceles. 

“A  solid  rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion  of  two 
equicrural  cones.” — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus ,  ch.  iv. 

*e'-qui-crfire,  a.  [Lat.  ceqtms=equal,  and  crus 
genit.  cruris) =a  leg.]  The  same  as  Equicrural 
q.  v.). 

“An tequicrure  triangle  goes  upon  a  certain  proportion 
of  length  and  breadth.” — Digby:  On  the  Soul. 

e  -qul-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  equ(us)  =  a  horse,  and  fern, 
pi.  aaj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Z06I.:  A  family  of  Perissodactyle  Ungulates. 
It  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  old  order  Solidungula 
— solid-hoofed  animals,  i.  e.,  animals  in  which,  if 
attention  be  limited  to  the  living  genera,  there  is 
on  each  foot  only  a  single  perfect  toe  in  a  broad 
hoof  without  supplementary  hoofs.  Dentition: 
incisors  f— i ;  canines  1—]  ;  premolars  jp-i] ;  molars 
§— f=40.  Tne  skin  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
neck  has  a  mane.  It-  contains  the  horse,  the  ass, 
the  zebra,  and  their  allies.  [Equus,  Asinus.1 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appeared  in  the  Eocene 
with  the  Orohippus,  a  small  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  fox ;  it  had  four  toes  on  the  fore  and  three  on 
the  hind  feet.  Anchitherium  and  various  other 
genera  came  in  with  the  Miocene,  all  of  which  have 
three  toes  on  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet.  In  the 
Upper  Miocene  and  the  Pliocene  occurs  the  Hip- 
parion,  still  with  three  toes  but  the  two  lateral 
ones  abortive,  being  too  short  to  reach  the  ground. 
Finally,  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  the  one-toed  Pli- 
ohippus  and  the  modern  Equus  appear  upon  the 
scene.  Prof.  Huxley  believes  that  the  line  of 
ancestry  of  the  modern  horse  ran  through  the 
Anchitherium  and  the  Hipparion  { Quar .  Jour. 
Geol.  80c.,  xxvi  (1870),  p.  xlix.  to  li.,  &c.),  and  that 
the  facts  now  mentioned  lend  great  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


e-qui-dif-fgr-gnt,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  dif¬ 
ferent  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  equal  differences ;  arith¬ 
metically  proportional. 

f2.  Crystallog. :  Having  a  different  number  of 
faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each  summit, 
the  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical  progression, 
6,4,2. 

equidifferent  series,  s. 

Arith.:  The  same  as  arithmetical  progression ;  an 
arithmetical  series  having  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  the  third,  the 
third  and  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  equal.  Thus,  4,  8, 
12, 16,  and  21, 18, 15, 12  are  equidifferent  series. 

e-qui-dis’-tange,  s.  [Prefix  equi-,  and  English 
distance  (q.  v.).]  An  equal  distance. 

“The  Antceci  are  also  opposite,  but  vary  neither  in 
meridian  nor  equidistance  from  the  horizon  respecting 
either  hemisphere.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  6. 

e  qui  dis  tant,  a.  [Prefix  equi-,  and  English 

distant  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Being  at  the  same  or  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  some  point  or  place ;  equally  distant. 

“The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  placed  in  the  same  concave 
superficies,  and  equidistant  from  us,  as  they  seem  to  be.” 
— Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Geom. :  Applied  to  things  which  are  everywhere 
at  the  same  or  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

e  -qui-dls'-tant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equidistant ;  - ly .] 
At  the  same  or  equal  distances. 

“The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by  the 
subclavian  division,  doth  equidistantly  communicate  its 
activity  unto  either  arm.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  v. 

e-qui-dl-ur'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  diur¬ 
nal  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  equal 
days  and  nights  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  equinoctial 
line. 

6  -quI-form,  a.  [Lat.  ceqmts=equal,  and  forma 
=  a  form,  shape.]  Having  the  same  form,  shape,  or 
figure. 

e-qul-form'-l-ty,  s.  [English  equiform;  -ity.] 
Uniform  quality. 

e-qui-lat-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
lateral  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Geom. :  Having  all  the  sides  equal ;  as  a  SquarA 

“  Circles  or  squares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  which  are 

all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater  dr 
lesser.” — Bacon. 

2.  Zodlogy : 

(1)  Having  its  sides,  broadly  speaking,  equal. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopods. 

(2)  Having  all  the  convolutions  of  the  shell  oil 
the  same  plane.  Used  chiefly  of  the  Foraminifera< 

B.  As  subst.:  A  figure  of  equal  sides. 

“The  sepulcher  .  .  .  is  of  four  equilaterals  raised 
above  eight  yards  high.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  200. 

tequilateral-bivalves,  s.pl. 

Zobl. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Brachio¬ 
pods.  [Brachiopoda,  Equilateral,  2  (1).] 

equilateral-hyperbola,  s. 

Math. :  A  hyperbola  having  the  two  axes  equal  to 
one  another,  the  asymptotes  forming  a  right  anglds 

e-qul-ll-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequilibratus,  pa. 
par.  of  cequilibro,  from  ceqMws=equal,  and  libratus 
=  balanced,  pa.  par.  of  libro= to  balance,  libra=  a 
balance.]  To  balance  exactly ;  to  keep  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  or  equipoise. 

e-qul-ll-bra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cequilibratus,  pa. 
par.  of  cequilibro.']  The  act  of  keeping  the  balancte 
even ;  equipoise ;  the  state  of  being  evenly  bal¬ 
anced. 

“  The  exquisite  equilibration  of  all  these  opposite  and 
antagonistic  muscles.” — Derham-  Physico-Theology,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*e-qul-ll-bre  (bre  as  her),  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat. 

cequilibre,  neut.  sing,  of  cequilibris=evenly  bal¬ 
anced.]  Equilibrium,  even  balance. 

*e-qul-llb  -rl-ous ,  a.  [Lat.  cequilibris  =  bal¬ 
ancing  equally.]  Evenly  balanced;  in  a  state  of 
equipoise. 

*e-qui-llb'-ri-0us-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equilibrious ; 
-ly.]  In  an  evenly  balanced  state ;  in  a  state  of 
equipoise. 

e-quil'-I-brlst,  s.  [Eng.  equilibrium ) ;  suff. 
-ist.]  One  who  can  keep  his  balance  in  unnatural 
positions,  as  a  rope  dancer. 

e-qui-llb'-rl-ty,  s.  [Lat.  cequilibritas,  from 
cequilibr,is=eveoly  balanced.]  The  state  of  being 
evenly  balanced ;  equilibration,  equilibrium. 

e-qul-llb-rl-um,  *se-qui-lib-ri-um,  s.  [Lat. 
cequilibrium,  from  cequilibris=eyenly  balanced; 
ceqwws=equal,  andZi&ro=to  balance  •,  libra—  a  bal¬ 
ance  ;  Fr.  Equilibre ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  equilibria.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 


equilibrium-valve 
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equipment 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit, :  A  state  of  being  evenly  balanced;  equi¬ 
poise. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  position  of  due  or  proper  balance. 

“  To  preserve  tie  just  equilibrium  of  happiness.” — 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  53. 

2.  Equal  diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of  tempera¬ 
ture. 

*3.  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  or  powers  of 
any  kind;  equal  balancing  of  the  mind  between 
motives  or  reasons,  with  consequent  indecision,  in¬ 
difference  or  doubt. 

“  Wherever  this  happens  there  is  an  end  of  the  doubt 
or  equilibrium.” — Sharp:  Works,  vol.  ii. ;  A  Doubting  Con¬ 
science. 


*4.  Just  or  due  relationship  or  proportion. 

"  Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those  two 
powers,  when  the  fluids  move  so  equally  that  they  don’t 

Eress  upon  the  solids  with  a  greater  force  than  they  can 
ear." — Arbuthnot. 

III.  Technically: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  true  or  just  poise  or  balance  of  a  figure, 
so  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly. 

(2)  The  due  balancing  of  objects,  lights,  shadows, 

&c. 

2.  Mech. :  A  balance  or  equipoise  produced  when 
two  or  a  number  of  forces  act  against  each  other, 
those  on  each  side  being  just  powerful  enough  to 
counteract  each  other.  The  term  equilibrium 
etymologically  points  to  the  equipoise  of  the  two 
arms  of  a  balance,  which  is  as  good  an  illustration 
as  can  be  given  of  what  equilibrium  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  sense  is.  But  there  are  many  cases  less  simple. 
There  may  be  a  polygon  of  forces,  each,  with  its 
separate  action,  but  collectively  producing  equi¬ 
poise  and  a  state  of  rest.  When  the  force  acting  in 
one  direction  upon  a  jolid  body  is  that  of  gravity 
drawing  it  downward,  this  force  is  really  applied  at 
the  center  of  gravity,  the  support  of  which  by  an 
equal  or  greater  one  will  constitute  an  equilibrium. 
The  tendency  of  the  center  of  gravity  to  occupy  the 
lowest  possible  position  creates  three  kinds  of 
equilibrium  —  stable,  unstable,  and  neutral.  In 
stable  equilibrium  the  body  when  disturbed  tends 
at  once  to  return  to  its  original  position-  in 
unstable  equilibrium  it  tends  when  disturbed  to 
depart  farther  from  the  original  position ;  and  in 
neutral  equilibrium  it  does  neither,  but  6imply  re¬ 
mains  in  its  new  position. 

3.  Hydros.:  The  equipoise  of  the  particles  of  a 
liquid,  &c.,  when  they  remain  at  rest.  This  will 
take  place  if  the  surface  be  everywhere  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  resultant  of  forces  which  act  upon  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid,  and  if  every  one  of  these 
molecules  bo  subject  in  every  direction  to  equal  and 
contrary  pressures.  A  solid  body  floating  in  a 
liquid  is  in  Equilibrium  when  the  force  of  gravity 
pressing  it  downward  is  exactly  balanced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  acting  upward.  This  will 
take  place  if  the  floating  body  displaces  a  volume 
of  liquid  exactly  equaling  the  former  in  weight, 
and  if  the  center  of  gravity  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  that  of  the  body  displaced. 

4.  Heat:  [Mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature.] 

5.  Politics:  Such  an  equipoise  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  political  powers  in  Europe  or  the  world  as  to 
leave  peace  undisturbed ;  but  the  effort  to  pre¬ 
scribe  what  the  relative  power  of  each  nation 
should  bo,  and  reduce  that  of  any  one  whose  pre¬ 
ponderance  is  supposed  to  endanger  the  existence 
or  welfare  of  others,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
bloody  wars.  [Balance  of  power.] 

T1  (1)  In  equilibria:  In  a  state  of  equilibrium; 
evenly  balanced  by  reasons  or  proofs  on  either  side. 
“  Is  it  in  equilibria 
If  deities  descend  or  no?  ” 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 


(2)  Mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature  : 

Heat. :  Constancy  of  temperature  when  each  of 
two  bodies  radiating  heat  to  the  other  receives 
exactly  as  much  as  it  gives. 

equilibrium- valve,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  valve  having  a  pressure  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides,  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily  worked  by  nearly 
neutralizing  its  pressure  on  the  seat. 

2.  The  valve  in  the  steam-passage  of  a  Cornish 
engine  for  opening  the  communication  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  to  render  the  pres¬ 
sure  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  piston. 

e-qul-mul'-tl-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
multiple  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  Equimultiple. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or 
quantity. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arith.  &  Geom. :  The  products  obtained  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  two  quantities  by  the  same  quantity  are 
equimultiples  of  the  given  quantities  ;  thus  ma  and 
mb  are  equimultiples  of  a  and  b.  Equimultiples  of 


two  quantities  are  to  each  other  as  the  quantities 
themselves.  Thus,  if  5  and  3  be  each  multiplied  by 
5,  the  equimultiples  25  and  15  will  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  5  bears  to  3. 

e-quine,  *e-quin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  equinus=relat- 
ing  to  horses  ;  equus=a.  horse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  horse  or  horses ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
horse. 

“Bearing  an  equindl  shape.” — Heywood:  Hierarch,  of 
Angels  (1635),  p.  176. 

e-qul  -ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  equinus  =  pertaining  to 
horses ;  equus=a  horse.] 

Med. :  The  disease  produced  in  man  when  he  is 
infected  by  a  glandered  horse. 

*e-qui-ne§-es-sa-r^,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
necessary  (q.  v.).]  Equally  necessary ;  necessary  in 
the  same  degree. 

e-qui-noc’-tial  (tial  as  shal),  *  e-qui-noc- 
tiall,  *e-qui-nox-i-al,  a.&s.  [Lat.  cequinoctialis, 
from  cequinoctium=the  equinox  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  Equi- 
noxial ;  Sp.  &  Port,  equinoccial ;  Ital.  equinoziale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equinoxes ;  designating 
an  equal  length  of  day  and  night. 

2.  Happening  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  ;  pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters 
the  equinoctial  points. 

“  The  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoctial 
rains.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  regions  or  climates  near 
the  equinoctial  line. 

“In  vain  they  covet  shades  and  Thracia’s  gales, 
Pining  with  equinoctial  heat.” 

Philips:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive:  (Properly  the  Equinoctial 
line ) : 

Astron. :  The  celestial  equator,  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  is  on  It  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  all  over  the  world. 

equinoctial-colure,  s. 

Astron. :  The  meridian  passing  through  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points.  [Colure.] 

equinoctial-dial,  s.  A  dial  whose  plane  lies 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 

fequinoctial-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Flowers  which  open  at  a  stated  hour. 
[Floral-clock.] 

equinoctial  -  points,  s.  pi.  The  two  points 
wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each 
other  ;  the  one,  called  the  vernal  point  or  equinox, 
being  in  the  first  point  of  Aries;  the  other,  the 
autumnal  point  or  equinox,  in  the  first  point  of 
Libra.  [Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.] 

equinoctial-time,  s.  Time  reckoned  from  a 
fixed  instant  common  to  all  the  world. 

e-qui-noc-tial-ly  (tial  as  sbal),  *ae-qui-noc- 
tial-ly,  adv.  [English  equinoctial;  -ly.]  In  the 
direction  of  the  equinoctial. 

“The  flame  twists  cequinoctially  from  the  left  hand  to 
the  right.” — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv. 

e-qiii-nox,  s.  [Lat.  cequinoctium,  from  oequus= 
equal,  and  no.r=uight;  Fr.  Equinoxe;  Ger.  cequi- 
noktium;  Sp.  equinoccio;  Port,  equinoxio;  Ital. 
equinozio .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun, 

In  Aries  twelve  degrees  or  more  had  run.” 

Dry  den :  Cock  and  Fox,  447,  448. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  equinoctial  wind. 

“  Nor  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  504. 

*(2)  Equality,  even  measure. 

“  Do  but  see  his  vice  ; 

’Tis  to  his  virtues  a  just  equinox, 

The  one  as  long  as  th’  other.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Astron.,  &c. :  The  moment  at  which  the  sun,  in 
passing  the  equator,  renders  the  days  and  nights 
equal  in  length  through  the  world,  except  in  as  far 
as  this  equality  is  modified  by  the  effect  of  refrac¬ 
tion  at  the  apparent  time  of  the  luminary’s  rising 
and  setting.  There  are  two  equinoxes,  the  vernal, 
on  or  about  March  20,  when  the  sun  seems  to  cross 
the  equator  going  northward,  and  the  autumnal,  on 
or  about  September  23,  when  he  recrosses  it  toward 
the  south.  At  the  former  date  he  is  at  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  at  the  latter  at  the  first  of  Libra. 

“But,  before  the  equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful 
havoc  in  the  little  community.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

If  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes :  [Precession.] 


e-qul-nox'-i-al,  a.  [Equinoctial.] 

*e-qui-nu  -mer-ant,  a.  [Lat.  cequus=e qual,  and 
numerans,  pr.  par.  of  numero— to  number.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  same  number ;  consisting  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber. 

“  This  talent  of  gold,  though  not  equinumerant,  nor  yet 
equiponderant,  as  to  any  other;  yet  was  equivalent  to 
some  correspondent  talent  in  brass.” — Arbuthnot:  On 

Coins. 

e-qulp',  v.  t.  [Fr.  Equiper;  O.  Fr.  esquiper,  from 
Icel.  skipa— to  arrange,  set  in  order.]  [Shape, 
Ship.] 

1.  To  furnish,  to  accouter,  to  dress  out. 

“  Equipped  from  top  to  toe.” — Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

2.  Specif.:  To  furnish  with  arms  for  military 
service ;  to  supply  with  military  apparatus ;  to 
arm. 

3.  To  fit  out  for  sea,  as  a  ship  ;  to  furnish  with  all 
munitions,  stores,  &c.,  necessary  for  a  voyage. 

“He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails, 

And  gives  the  word  to  launch.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

4.  To  prepare  for  any  particular  service  or  duty, 
physical  or  mental ;  to  supply  or  furnish  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  ;  to  qualify. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  equip  and  to  fit, 
see  Fit. 

equipage  (ek  -kwip-Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Equiper = 
to  equip.] 

*1.  Those  things  with  which  a  person  is  equipped ; 
accouterments,  dress,  outfit. 

“  He  never  saw  so  many  complete  gentlemen  in  his  life, 
for  the  number,  and  in  a  neater  equipage.” — Howell:  Let¬ 
ters,  bk.  i.,  §  vi.,  let.  2L 

*2.  Specif.:  The  furniture  or  outfit  of  a  soldier; 
arms,  accouterments,  &c. 

“  His  arms,  his  equipage  are  shown. 

His  horse’s  virtues,  and  his  own.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 
*3.  The  general  furniture  or  outfit  of  a  body  of 
troops,  including  baggage,  provisions,  arms,  &c. 

*4.  The  outfit,  furniture,  or  equipment  of  a  ship 
for  a  voyage. 

5.  Retinue,  attendance,  train  of  dependents  or 
followers. 

“  Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  643,  644. 

6.  A  carriage  with  attendants. 

“  Several  aristocratical  equipages  had  been  attacked 
even  in  Hyde  Park.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*7.  Equality. 

“  When  loe  (O  Fate)  his  work,  not  seeming  fit 
To  walk  in  equipage  with  better  wit 
Is  kept  from  light.” 

Browne:  Britannia' s  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  2. 
equipaged  (ek-kwip-iged),  a.  [English  equip- 
ag(e) ;  -ed.]  Accoutered,  furnished,  fitted  out  or 
provided  with  an  equipage. 

“Well  dressed,  well  bred, 

Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  97-9. 

*e-quip  -3-r 3-ble ,  a.  [Lat.  cequus=  equal,  and 
paro=to  prepare,  to  arrange.]  Comparable. 

*e-quip '-3-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequus^equal,  and 
paratus,  pa.  par.  of  paro= to  prepare,  to  arrange.] 
To  compare. 

e-qui-ped  -3l,  a.  [Lat.  ceguws=equal,  and  pes 
(genit.  pedis)— a  foot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  equal  feet;  used  of  the 
two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal, 
e-qul-pen  -den-gy,  s.  [Lat.  cequus=  equal,  and 

pendens= pr.  par.  of  pendeo=  to  hang.]  The  actor 
state  of  hanging  in  equipoise,  or  of  not  being 
inclined  either  way. 

*e-qui-pen'-dent,  a.  [Lat.  ceq«ws= equal,  and 
pendens =nanging.]  Evenly  balanced ;  in  a  state  of 
equipoise,  or  equilibrium. 

*e-qui-pen  -sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequus= equal,  and 
pensatus,  pa.  par.  of  penso=  to  weigh.]  To  weigh 
equally  ;  to  esteem  alike, 
e-quip-ment,  s.  [Fr .Equipement.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  as  for  an 
expedition. 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  equipments;  accouter¬ 
ments,  equipage,  military  or  naval  outfit. 

“  Bat  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 
In  the  equipments  of  a  knight?” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  The  outfit  of  a  soldier,  consisting  of  all 
necessaries  for  officers  or  soldiers,  as  horses,  horse- 
appointments,  baggage,  accouterments,  arms,  &c. 

2.  Rail.  Engin. :  The  necessary  apparatus  or  plant 
of  a  railway,  as  cars,  engines,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  3midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


equipoise 
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equity 


e'-QUl-p5i§e,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  English  poise 
,'q-v.).] 

1.  A  state  of  equality  of  weight  or  force;  a  state 
pjf  being  evenly  balanced ;  equilibrium. 

"The recollection  of  them  may  not  unnaturally  disturb 
'he  equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind  .’’—Macaulay: 
l list .  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


2.  That  which  acts  as  a  counterpoise  or  balance. 
‘‘The  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed.” — Buckle: 
(list.  Civilization. 


e-qui-pol  '-lgnge,  *se-quI-pol  -lgnge,  *e-qul- 
£)0l  -lgn-gf,  s.  [Fr.  6quipollen.ee,  from  Lat.  cequi- 
pollens ,  from  cegwus=equal,  and  Low  Lat.  pollentia 
^power,  from  Lat.  pollens,  pr.  par.  of  polleo=to  be 
able  ;  Sp.  equipollencia .] 

.  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Equality  of  force  or  power. 

2.  Logic:  An  equivalence  between  two  or  more 
propositions. 

e-qul-pol'-lent,  a.  [Fr.  6quipollent,  from  Lat. 
Csquipollens ;  Sp.  equipplente ;  Ital.  equipollente.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  equal  force  or  power; 
equivalent. 

2.  Logic:  Equivalent  in  signification,  force,  or 
reach. 

e-qul-pol  -lgnt-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  equipollent  ,*  -ly.~\ 
With  equal  force,  power,  or  weight* 

e-qul-pon  -derange,  *-equi-pon  -der-an-gy, 
s.  [Fr.  6quipond6rance,  from  Lat.  6eg,wws=equal, 
and ponderans,  pr.  par.  of  pondero=to  weigh;  pon- 
dus  (genit.  ponderis )  =  a  weight.]  Equality  of 
weight;  equipoise. 

e-qul  pon-der-ant,  a.  [Fr .  6quipond6rant,  from 
Lat.  ceguus=equal,  and  ponderans,  pr.  par.  oipon- 
dero.) 

1.  Of  the  same  or  equal  weight. 

“Two  equally  capacious  and  equiponderant  phials.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  633. 

2.  Of  equal  weight,  force,  or  influence. 

“Having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons,  I  find  them  60 

nearly  equiponderant.” — Rambler,  No.  1. 

3.  Evenly  balanced ;  in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

“If  the  needle  be  not  exactly  equiponderant  that  end 
which  is  thought  too  light,  if  touched,  becometh  even.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

e-qul-pon’-der-ate,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and  ponder atus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero—  to  weigh; 
pondus  (genit.  pondius)  =  a  weight.]  Of  the  same 
or  equal  weight. 

e-qui-pon  -der-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Equiponderate, 
a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  of  the  same  or  equal  weight 
with  something  else. 

“The  heaviness  of  any  weight  doth  increase  propor- 
tionably  to  its  distance  from  the  center ;  thus  one  pound 
A  at  D,  will  equiponderate  unto  two  pounds  at  B,  if  the 
distance  A  D  is  double  unto  A  B.” — Wilkins:  Mat.  Magick. 

B.  Trans.:  To  balance  exactly;  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  ;  to  weigh  the  same  as. 

e-qui-pon  -der-ous,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
ponderous  (q.  v.).]  Of  the  same  or  equal  weight; 
equiponderant. 

*e-qui-pon  -di-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  eqmts=equal,  and 
pondus— weight.]  In  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  bal¬ 
anced. 

*e-qul-rad'-lc-al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  English 
radical  (q.  v.).]  Equally  radical.  ( S .  T.  Coleridge.) 

*e-qui-ro'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  <Bquus=equal,  and  rota 
=a  wheel.]  Having  wheels  of  the  same  size  or  di¬ 
ameter  ;  having  equal  rotation. 

e-qui-se-ta'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Latin  equiset(um), 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot.:  Horsetails.  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alli¬ 
ance  Muscales,  but  with  many  unique  characters 
of  its  own.  It  consists  of  leafless,  branched  plants, 
with  a  striated;  fistular,  fluted  stem,  in  the  cuticle 
of  which  silex  is  secreted.  Articulations  separable, 
and  surrounded  by  a  membranous,  toothed  sheath. 
Spiral  vessels  very  small,  but  abundant  spore-cases, 
opening  inward  by  a  longitudinal  slit  attached  to 
the  lower  face  of  peltate  scales  collected  into  termi¬ 
nal  cones.  Spores  consisting  of  oval  grains, 
wrapped  round  with  a  pair  of  highly  elastic  clavate 
elaters.  Found  in  ditches  and  rivers  aU  over  the 
world,  most  abundant  in  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Known  species,  twenty-five.  [Equisetum.] 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Equisetace®  have  been  found 
from  the  Devonian  strata  upward.  The  Calamites 
of  the  Coal  Measures  were  probably  of  this  order. 
[Cal  amite.] 

e-qui-se-ta'-ge-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat .equisetace  (of), 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Belonging  to  or  suggesting  the  order  Equi¬ 
setace®  (q.  v.). 

e-qui-set’-ic,  a.  [Latin  equiset(um) ,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -tc.]  .  ... 

Chem.,  etc.:  Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or  derived 
from  Equisetum  (q.  v.). 


Equisetum. 


equisetic-acid,  s.  [Aconitic-acid.] 

e-qui-set'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  equisetum,  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  an  equisetum. 

e-quls-e-tl'-te§,  s.  [Lat.  equiset{um ) ;  - ites .] 

.  P alceobot. :  A  fossil  plant  akin  to  Equisetum,  found 
in  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks. 

e-qui-se  -tum,  s.  [Lat.  equisetum,  from  equi= 
of  a  horse,  and  seta— a.  stiff  hair;  a  bristle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  and  only  one 
of  the  order  Equisetace®  (q.  v.).  (1)  Equisetum  ar- 
vensis,  the  Corn; 

(2)  E.  pratense,  the 
Blunt  -  topped ;  (3) 

E.  maximum,  the 
Greatest;  (4)  E. 
sylvaticum,  the 
Branched  Wood; 

(5)  E.  palustre,  the 
Marsh ;  (6)  E.  limo- 
sum,  the  Great 
Water;  (7)  E.  hye- 
male,  the  Rough ; 

(8)  E.  variegatum, 
the  V ariegated 
Rough  Horsetail. 

2,  7,  and  8  are  less 
common  than  the 
rest.  E.  giganteum, 
discovered  in  South 

America  by  Hum-  _ 

5l°!ut;,?nud  ?2n*  1.  Barren  Frond.  2.  Fertile  Fron A 
pland,_is  about  five  3.  Scale  of  Catkin,  with 
feot  nigh,  the  stem  Sporanges. 

being  an  inch  thick. 

Various  equiseca  are  used  for  polishing  furniture 
and  household  utensils,  for  which  the  silex  in  their 
cuticle  renders  them  well  adapted.  Medically 
viewed,  they  are  said  to  be  slightly  astringent  and 
stimulating. 

e-qul-so -ngtnge,  s.  [Fr.  6quisonnance,  from  Lat. 
cegttws=equal,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  sono= to 
sound.] 

Mus. :  The  name  given  to  the  consonance  of  the 
unison  and  octave. 

e-qui  -SO-nant,  a.  [Lat.  cequus= equal;  sonans 
=sounding.] 

Mus. :  Sounding  equally,  or  in  unison  or  octave. 

equit-a-ble  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),s.  [Fr.,  from 
6quit6=e quity  (q.  v.).] 

1.  According  to  equity  or  justice;  marked  by  a 
due  consideration  of  what  is  just  and  fair  to  all; 
fair,  just.  • 

“  No  two  of  these  rural  praetors  had  exactly  the  same 
notion  of  what  was  equitable.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxii. 

2.  Acting  according  to  equity  or  justice  ;  fair,  just, 

impartial,  unbiased  in  the  distribution  of  justice; 
distributing  equal  justice  to  all:  as,  an  equitable 
judge.  . 

*3.  Fair,  impartial,  unprejudiced,  unbiased. 

“  All  equitable  men  may  judge  whether  the  king  did 
not  pass  sentence  against  himself.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs, 
iii.  262. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  rules  of  equity ; 
^ercised  in  a  court  of  equity;  as,  the  equitable 
^trisdiction  of  a  court. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  equitable  and  fair, 
see  Fair. 


equitable-estate,  s. 

Law. :  An  equitable  estate  is  properly  one  for 
which  a  court  of  equity  affords  the  only  remedy :  as 
the  benefit  of  a  trust  which  is  not  converted  into  a 
legal  estate  by  the  statute  of  uses.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  kinds  of  property  in  lands  and  tenements, 
the  others  being  legal  property  and  customary  prop 
erty. 

equit-a-ble-ness  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  subst. 
[Eng.  equitable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  equit¬ 
able,  just,  fair,  or  impartial. 

“  Demonstrating  both  the  equitableness  and  practicable¬ 
ness  of  the  thing.” — Locke. 

equit-a-bl?  (equit  as  ek'-kwlt),  adv.  [Eng. 
equitab(le) ;  - ly .]  In  an  equitable  manner ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  equity ;  fairly,  justly,  impartially. 

“More  justly,  and  perhaps  more  equitably." — Goldsmith: 
The  Bee,  No.  6;  Upon  Political  Frugality. 

equit-an-gjf  (equit  as  ek'-kwlt),  s.  [Lat.  equit- 
ans= riding,  pr.  par.  of  equito=to  ride ;  eques  (genit. 
equitis)  =  &  horseman.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Horsemanship. 
f2.  Bot.  ( of  leaves) :  Equitant  state, 
e-qui-tan-gen -tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Prefix 
egwi-=equal,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  tangential .] 

Geom.  (of  a  curve)  :  Having  the  tangent  equal  to 
a  constant  line. 

equit-ant  (equit  as  ek  -kwit),  a.  [Equitancy.] 
Bot.  (of  leaves,  (tc.) :  Completely  overlapping  each 
other  in  a  parallel  direction  without  any  involution. 


equi-ta  -tion  (equi  as  ek-kwi),  s.  [Lat.  equit» 

fro,  from  equito—  to  ride;  equus=a  horse;  Fr.  6quv- 
tation ;  Sp.  equitacion ;  Ital.  equitazione.)  The  act 
or  art  of  riding;  horsemanship;  a  ride  on  horse¬ 
back. 

“  I  have  lately  made  a  few  rural  equitations  to  visit  some 
seats,  gardens,  &c.” — Nichols:  Ulus,  of  Lit.  History,  iv.  497. 

*e-qui-tem-p6-ra'-ne-ous,  a.  [Formed  with 
pref.  equi-  on  analogy  of  contemporaneous  (q.  v.).] 
Contemporaneous. 

equites  (pron.  ek-kwi-te§),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of 

eques=a  knight.  I 

Rom.  Antiq.:  In  the  earlier  ages  the  term  was 
employed  in  a  military  sense  to  denote  the  cavalry 
of  the  army,  and  we  are  told  by  Livy  that  they  were 
established  by  Romulus,  who  levied  one  hundred 
cavalry  in  each  of  the  three  original  tribes,  ten  from 
each  Curia.  These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons 
(turmoe)  of  thirty  men  each,  each  turma  being  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  decurice  of  ten  men  each,  at  the 
head  of  each  decuria  being  a  decurio.  They  were 
from  the  first  selected  from  the  wealthiest  of  the 
citizens.  By  a  law  passed  by  C.  Gracchus,  in  B.  C. 
122,  the  equites  obtained  great  power  in  the  State, 
the  right  of  acting  as  jurors  in  criminal  trials, 
which  had  previously  been  the  distinctive  privilege 
of  the  Senators,  being  transferred  to  them.  Each 
eques  had  to  possess  a  fortune  of  400,000  sesterces. 
They  wore  a  tunic  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  purple, 
and  a  gold  ring,  were  allowed  a  sum  of  money  to 
buy  a  horse,  and  also  a  small  sum  for  its  keep,  and 
had  particular  seats  in  the  theaters  and  circus. 

equity  (pron.  ek'-kwit-f),  *e-qui-tee,  *e-quy- 
tee,  s.  [Fr.  6quit6,  from  Lat.  cequitas,  from  cequus 
=equal;  Sp.equidad ;  Port,  equidade ;  Ital.  equita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Justice,  right,  fairness,  impartiality. 

“  So  that  he  kept  his  libertee 
To  do  justice  and  equitee.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  An  equitable  claim. 

“I  consider  the  wife’s  equity  to  be  too  well  settled  to  be 
shaken.” — Kent. 

II.  Law :  The  word  equity  in  legal  works  is  used 
in  three  distinct  senses,  which  are  often  confounded. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense :  The  principal  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  should  wish  others  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  to  do  to  us  ;  the  Christian  or  golden  rule. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense:  A  modification  of 
strict  law ;  the  administration  of  law  not  according 
to  its  strict  letter,  but  in  a  reasonable  or  benignant 
spirit.  This  is  called,  by  Aristotle  and  others. 
Moral  equity. 

3.  In  a  yet  more  restricted  sense :  The  substantial 
justice  which  formerly  a  Court  of  Chancery,  now 
the  Chancery  side  of  a  common  law  court,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer.  Common  Law  may  take  up 
one  fragment  of  a  subject,  everything  else  being 
irrelevant  except  the  specific  point  raised  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant ;  the  Chancery  side  can  take 
up  a  subject  in  all  its  breadth,  summon  others  than 
those  two  to  appear  for  their  rights,  and  attempt  to 
give  an  equitable  decision  on  all  conflicting  claims, 
duties,  and  interests.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  Chancery  side  of  the  court  follows  its  prece¬ 
dents  as  much  as  the  common  law  side  does,  so  that 
a  decision  is  not  left  to  the  judges’  instinctive  feel¬ 
ing  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  each  particular 
case.  This  third  kind  of  equity  has  been  called 
Municipal  equity. 

American  courts  of  equity  are,  in  some  instances, 
distinct  from  those  of  law;  in  others,  the  same 
tribunals  exercise  the  jurisdiction  both  of  courts  of 
law  and  equity. 

H  For  the  difference  between  equity  and  justice, 
see  Justice. 

U  (1)  Equity  of  a  statute The  construction  or 
interpretation  of  a  statute  in  accordance  with  its 
reason  and  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  mere 
letter. 

(2)  Equity  of  redemption :  The  advantage  allowed 
to  a  mortgagor  of  a  reasonable  time  within  which 
to  redeem  his  estate,  when  mortgaged  for  a  less  sum 
than  it  is  worth.  As  soon  as  the  estate  is  created, 
the  mortgagee  may  immediately  enter  on  the  lands ; 
but  is  liable  to  be  dispossessed  upon  performance  of 
the  condition  by  payment  of  the  mortgage-money 
at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  the  usual  way  is 
to  agree  that  the  mortgagor  shall  hold  the  land  till 
the  day  assigned  for  payment;  when,  in  case  of 
failure,  whereby  the  estate  becomes  absolute,  the 
mortgagee  may  enter  upon  it  and  take  possession, 
without  any  possibility  at  law  of  being  afterward 
evicted  by  the  mortgagor,  to  whom  the  land  is  now 
forever  dead.  But  here  the  courts  of  equity  inter¬ 
pose  ;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  forfeited,  and  the 
estate  thus  absolutely  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet 
they  consider  the  real  value  of  the  tenements  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  estate 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  lent,  they  will 
allow  the  mortgagor,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
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equity-draughtsman 

years,  to  redeem  his  estate ;  paying  to  the  mortgagee 
his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses.  This  reason¬ 
able  advantage  is  called  the  Equity  of  Redemption ; 
and  enables  a  mortgagor  to  call  on  the  mortgagee, 
who  has  possession  of  his  estate,  to  deliver  it  back 
and  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on 
payment  of  his  whole  debt  and  interest.  ( Black- 
stone :  Comment.,  bk  iii.,ch.  7.) 
equity-draughtsman,  s. 

Law:  An  attorney  who  draws  pleadings  in 
equity. 

equity-judge,  s. 

Law:  A  judge  who  tries  equity  cases;  the  judge 
of  a  chancery  court. 

e-quiv'-g.-len9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  cequiv- 
alentia,  from  Lat.  cequivalens,  pr.  par.  of  cequivaleo 
=to  be  of  equal  worth :  cequus  =  equal,  and  valeo  — 
to  be  worth  ;  Sp.  equivalencia ;  Ital.  equivalenzia.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equivalent  or 
of  equal  worth ;  equality  of  worth,  signification,  or 
force. 

“  To  show  the  eq uivalance  of  these  three  definitions.” — 
Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  12. 

*2.  An  equivalent  amount. 

‘‘I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalence  of  amusement.” 
— Goldsmith :  To  Rev.  H.  Goldsmith. 

equivalence  of  force. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  equality  of  forces  differing  from 
each  other  in  character,  but  any  one  of  which  may 
be  transformed  into  any  other  one. 

*e-quiv -a-len9e,  v.  t.  [Equivalence,  s.]  To  be 
equal  or  equivalent  to  ;  to  counterbalance. 

“  Whether  the  transgression  of  Eve  seducing  did  not 
exceed  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resistibility  of  his 
reason  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction, 
we  shall  refer  to  schoolmen.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

e-qulv  -a-len-?^.  s-  [Equivalence.] 

*1-  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Equivalence  (q.  v.). 

“  There  are  yet  three  ways  more  by  which  single  acts  do 
become  habits  by  equivalency  and  moral  value.” — Bishop 
Taylor:  On  Repentance,  ch.  iv.,  §  8. 

2.  Chem. :  The  quality  in  elements  of  combining 
with  or  displacing  one  another  in  certain  definite 
proportions.  When  the  atomic  weight  is  taken  into 
account  the  equivalency  of  an  element  is  called  its 
atomicity  (q.  v.).  [Chemical  Equivalent.] 

g-qulv  -gt-lant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cequiva¬ 
lens,  pr.  par.  of  cequivaleo—  to  be  equivalent :  cequus 
=equal,  and  valeo  =  to  be  worth  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  ital. 
equivalente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  equal  value,  force,  weight, 
effect,  import,  or  meaning ;  alike  in  significance  or 
value;  interchangeable. 

“The  dread  of  Israel’s  foes,  who,  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angel’s,  walked  their  streets, 

None  offering  fight.” — Milton:  Samson  Agon 343. 

II.  Technically : 

n-  Geom.:  Applied  to  magnitudes  or  surfaces 
which  have  equal  areas  or  dimensions. 

2.  GeoL  (of  strata  in  different  places ) :  Corre¬ 
sponding  in  position,  and,  within  certain  limits,  in 
age. 

jB.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  in  value,  power,  force, 
or  weight  with  something  else. 

“  In  the  possession  of  some  good  that  is  more  than  an 
equivalent.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  disc,  iii.,  §  2. 

2.  A  word  of  equal  meaning,  force,  or  import. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  [ Chemical  Equivalents .] 

2.  Geol. :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata  formed 
at  the  same  period  as  a  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata 
of  different  lithologic  character  in  a  different 
region,  or  occupying  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  scale  of  rocks,  and  containing  fossils  of  the 
same  kind  if  deposited  under  similar  circumstances. 
Thus  the  Bath  Oolite  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Caen 
building  stone. 

e-quiv-a-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equivalent ;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  equivalent  manner :  in  a  manner  equal  in 
value,  power,  or  degree  with  something  else. 

“  Insufficient  am  I 
His  grace  to  magnify, 

And  laude  equivalently >” 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  88. 

e-qui-val'-ue,  v.  t.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  value 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  on  a  par. 

e  -qul-valve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ceqwws=equal,  and 
valva=t\us  leaf  or  fold  of  a  folding-door  ] 

Zoology : 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  two  equal  valves.  Used  of 
bivalve  shells.  (Nicholson.) 

B.  Assubst. :  A  bivalve  shell,  having  the  two  valves 
of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  form. 
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e  -qul-valved,  a.  [Equivalve.]  The  same  as 
Equivalve,  a.  (q.  v.) 

fe-qui-val'-vu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal; 
valvul(a),  dimin.  of  valva=a  valve,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff .  -ar.J  Having  the  small  valves  of  the  same  size 
and  form. 

e-qulv -o-CU-sjf,  s  [Lat.  cequus=equal,  and 
vox  (genit.  vocis)  =  a  voice,  a  word.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  equivocal ;  equivocalness,  ambi¬ 
guity. 

e-quiv -6-C?l,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cequivoc(us) ,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Lat.  cequus = equal,  and  vox 
(genit.  vocis)  = a  voice,  a  word;  Span,  and  Port. 
equivoco;  Ital.  equivocale ;  Fr.  Equivoque.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  When  two  or  more  ideas  are  named  by  one 
word ;  doubtful,  ambiguous  ;  capable  of  a  twofold 
interpretation. 

“The  greater  number  of  those  who  held  this  were  mis¬ 
guided  by  equivocal  terms.” — Swift. 

*2,  Uncertain,  unsatisfactory. 

“How  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of  popular  opinion 
forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it.” — Burke:  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord. 

*3.  Uncertain  ;  doubtful ;  out  of  the  usual  course. 

4.  Liable  or  open  to  doubt  or  suspicion;  suspi- 
cious- 

*5.  Equivocating. 

“What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this.” — Shakesp.: 
All’s  Wei  v.  3. 

*6.  Apparently  but  not  in  reality  the  same. 

“The  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  invisible, 
wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly  but  in 
equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real  sub¬ 
stance  in  that  invisible  fabric.” — Sir  T.  Browne:  Religio 
Medici. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  or  term  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing  ;  a  word  admitting  or  capable  of  a  twofold  in¬ 
terpretation. 

“  In  languages  of  great  ductility,  equivocals  like  those 
just  referred  to  are  rarely  found.” — Hall:  Modern  English, 

p.  168. 

equivocal  chord,  s. 

Mus. :  A  name  given  to  a  combination  of  sounds 
which  are  common  to  two  or  more  distinct  keys,  and 
which  when  heard  make  the  listeners  doubtful  as 
to  the  particular  key-tonality  into  which  they  are 
about  to  be  resolved.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

equivocal  generation,  s. 

Physiol. :  The  hypothesis  that  the  generation  of 
certain  animals,  whose  existence  in  situations  which 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  ever 
reached,  constitutes  a  perplexing  phenomenon, 
came  into  being  in  some  equivocal  way.  The  ex¬ 
pression  was  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
genesis  of  the  Entozoa,  but  recent  researches  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  origin  and  transforma¬ 
tion  of  these  internal  parasites. 

“The  advocates  for  the  equivocal  generation  of  the 
Entozoa  adduce  the  fact.” — Owen:  Invertebrata,  lect.  vi. 

e-qulv -o-cal-ljf,  adv.  [English  equivocal;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  an  equivocal,  ambiguous,  or  doubtful  man¬ 
ner  or  sense ;  so  as  to  admit  of  a  twofold  interpreta¬ 
tion.  _ 

*2.  By  equivocal  or  uncertain  birth  or  generation^ 

f‘No  insect  or  animal  did  ever  proceed  equivocally  from 
putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculous  cases,  as  in  Egypt  by 
the  divine  judgments.” — Bentley. 

*3.  In  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

“  Which  [courage  and  constancy]  he  that  wanteth  is  no 
other  than  equivocally  a  gentleman  as  an  image  or  car¬ 
case  is  a  man.” — Barrow:  Sermon  on  Industry  in  our  sev¬ 
eral  Callings. 

e-quiv-6-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equivocal ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ;  ambiguity, 
doubtfulness. 

“  The  equivocalness  of  the  title  gave  a  handle  to  those 
that  came  after.” — Waterland:  Athanasian  Creed,  ch.  viii. 

*e-qulv  -o-cant,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cequivocans,  pr. 
par.  of  cequivoco.]  Equivocating,  ambiguous,  doubt¬ 
ful. 

“  Which  verily  was  true,  but  no  less  ambiguous  and 
equivocant.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  224. 

e-quiv'-o-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  cequivoco, 
from  Lat.  cequus=  equal,  anduoco=to  call;  French 
bquivoquer ;  Sp.  equivocar ;  Ital.  equivocaref] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  name  two  things  by  one  word  ;  to 
use  words  or  terms  in  an  equivocating,  ambiguous, 
or  doubtful  manner ;  to  make  use  of  expressions 
admitting  of  a  twofold  interpretation;  to  prevar¬ 
icate,  to  quibble. 

“Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were  not  ashamed  to  avow 
that  they  had  equivocated.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  render  equivocal. 

‘  He  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  reservation.” — Sir 
G.  Buck:  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  142. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  equivocate,  and 
to  evade,  see  Evade. 


era 

e-quIV-6-Ca  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cequivocatio, 
from  cequivoco.  A  word  introduced  by  the  school 
men.  ( Trench :  Study  of  Words  (2d  ed.),  p.  77.)] 

1.  (Orig.) :  The  act  of  calling  two  ideas  by  one 
word;  ambiguity  of  speech. 

“  Al  1  words  being  arbitrary  signs,  are  ambiguous;  and 
few  disputers  have  the  jealousy  and  skill  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  equivocations,  and  to  take  verbal  differ¬ 
ences  for  material.” — Baxter  in  Trench’s  Glossary,  pp  71,  ( 
72. 

2.  Prevarication,  quibbling,  evasion. 

“We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo 
us.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

e-qulv'-o-ca-tor,  s.  [En g.equivocat(e);-or]  One 
who  equivocates ;  one  who  expresses  himself  in  am¬ 
biguous  or  doubtful  language ;  a  prevaricator,  a 
quibbler. 

“Here’s  an  equivocator,  that  would  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  either  scale,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
heaven.  Oh,  come  in,  equivocator.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth, 
ii.  3. 

e-qulv'-o-ca-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  equivocat(e) ; 

- ory. ]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  equivocation. 

e  -qul-v5que  (que  as  k),  *e  -qui-v5ke,  s.  [Fr. 

Equivoque,  from  Lat.  cequivocus.j 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  an  equivocal. 

2.  Equivocation,  prevarication,  evasion,  quib¬ 
bling. 

*e-qulv'-or-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  equus— a  horse;  voro 
=to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Feeding  upon 
or  eating  horseflesh. 

e-quu'-le-us,  s.  [Latin  equuleus,  eculeus— a 
young  horse,  a  colt,  dimin.  of  eqwws=a  horse.] 

Astron.:  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  Northern 
constellations.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
surrounded  by  Pegasus,  Yulpecula,  Aquila,  and 
Capricornus. 

equuleus  pictoris  (=the  painter’s  horse  or 
easel),  s. 

Astron.:  One  of  Lacaille’s  twenty-seven  accepted 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  close  to  the 
principal  star  of  Argo. 

e  -quus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Zobl. .  A  genus  of  ungulates,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Equidse  (q.  v.).  Animal  not  banded, 
no  dorsal  line,  warts  upon  both  the  fore  and  hind 
legs,  tail  in  every  part  hairy.  Type  Equus  caballus, 
the  Horse  (q.  v.).  The  other  modern  Equidse  are 

E  laced  by  Dr  Gray  in  the  genus  Asinus._  Many, 
owever,  retain  them  in  the  genus  Equus,  in  which 
case  Equus  asinus  is  the  ass:  E.  hemionus,  the 
djiggetai;  E.  onager,  the  wild-ass;  E.  zebra,  the 
zebra  ;  E.  quagga,  the  quagga.  The  horse  probably 
came  originally  from  Central  Asia,  the  ass  from 
Northern  Africa,  or  from  Western  Asia,  the  zebra 
and  quagga  from  South  Africa. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  first  appearance  of  the  genus  is 
in  the  Equus  sivalensis  of  the  Siwalik,  or  Sub-hima- 
layan  strata,  in  India,  generally  considered  as 
Upper  Miocene,  but  perhaps  Pliocene.  The  Equus 
fossilis  of  Europe  and  other  parts  is  perhaps  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  modern  horse.  (Nicholson.) 

-er,  affix. 

1.  An  English  affix  corresponding  to  the  French 
-eur  and  Lat.  -or,  and  used  for  forming  nouns  of 
agency  [-Ok.]  It  is  used  for  persons  or  things  of 
any  gender,  but  was  originally  masculine,  the  cor¬ 
responding  feminine  form  being  -ster,  -stre,  which 
has  also  lost  its  feminine  force.  As  a  rule  words  in 
-or  are  of  Latin  origin,  those  in  -er  of  English  ori¬ 
gin,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the  former 
termination  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

2.  An  affix  denoting  an  inhabitant,  native  of  or 
dweller  in  a  place ;  as,  a  New  Yorker = one  wholives 
in  or  is  a  native  of  New  York. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  comparative  degree  of  adjec¬ 
tives  in  English.  Cognate  with  Lat.  -or,  and  Gr. 
-eros.  The  r  represents  an  original  s. 

4.  An  affix  used  with  verbs  to  give  them  a  diminu¬ 
tive  or  frequentative  force;  as,  pat,  patter;  spit, 
sputter. 

er.  [See  def.] 

Her.:  A  frequent  abbreviation  of  the  word 
ermine. 

Er  (pron.  ur).  [An  abbreviation  of  Erbium 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  earth-metal  Erbium ; 
the  symbols  Eb  and  E  are  also  used. 

*er,  adv.  [Eke.] 

er'-?,,  ser-a,  s.  [Lat.  cera,  properly = counters, 
from  oes— brass,  money  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  era;  Fr.  bre.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  a  series  of 
years  is  reckoned:  as,  the  Christian  era. 

“  Learned  men  are  not  all  agreed  in  the  fixing  of  the 
true  time  of  Christ’ s  incarnation,  some  placing  it  two 
years,  and  some  four  years  before  the  vulgar  cera.” — 
Prideaux:  Connection,  vol.  i.,  pref.  p.  ii. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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erdfolc 


2.  A  succession  or  period  of  years  comprehended 
between  two  fixed  points. 

“New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  era  and  time,  see 
Time.  [Epoch.] 

6;-ra’-dl-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  e=  ex  =  out,  and  Eng. 
radiate  (q.  v.).]  To  radiate  out;  to  proceed  or 
shoot  out,  as  rays  of  light. 

e-ra-dl-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e=ex=out,  and  Eng. 
radiation  (q.  v.).]  Emission  or  radiation,  as  of 
rays  of  light ;  emanation. 

e-rad -Ic-gt-ble,  a.  [Latin  e  =  ex  =  out,  away, 
radix  (genit.  radicis)=  a  root,  and  Eng.  suff .  -able.] 
[Eradicate.]  That  may  or  can  be  eradicated. 

e-rad -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eradicatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
eradico:  e=ex=ont,  and  radix  (genit.  radicis)  —  a 
root;  Sp.  eradicar;  Ital.  eradicare.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  tear  or  pull  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  root 
up  or  out. 

“  He  suffereth  the  poison  of  Nubia  to  be  gathered,  and 
aconite  to  be  eradicated ,  yet  this  not  to  be  moved.” — 
Browne. 

2.  Fig. :  To  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to  destroy  or  do 
away  with  completely  ;  to  exterminate. 

“No  kind  of  institution  will  be  sufficient  to  eradicate 
these  natural  notions  out  of  the  minds  of  men.” — Wilkins: 
Natural  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  eradicate, 
to  extirpate,  and  to  exterminate:  “To  eradicate, 
from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by  the  root :  extir¬ 
pate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is  to  get  out  the 
stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
sense  we  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever 
we  pull  them  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never 
extirpate  all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dissemi¬ 
nate  their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words 
are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral 
sense;  where  the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as 
habits,  vices,  abuses,  evils ;  and  the  latter  to  what¬ 
ever  is  united,  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race 
or  family,  and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Exter¬ 
minate  .  .  .  signifies  to  cast  out  of  the  boundaries, 
that  is,  out  of  existence.  It  is  used  only  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  have  life,  and  designates  a  violent 
and  immediate  action  :  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  designate  a  progressive  action :  the  former  may 
be  said  of  individuals,  but  the  latter  is  employed  in 
the  collective  sense  only.  Plague,  pestilence,  fam¬ 
ine  extirpate ;  the  sword  exterminates .”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

e-rad-I-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eradicatio,  from  eradi¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  eradico;  Fr.  Eradication;  Sp. 
eradicacion.\ 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  or  tearing  up  by  the  roots; 
the  act  of  rooting  up  or  out. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pulled  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots. 

“  They  affirm  the  roots  of  mandrakes  give  a  shriek  upon 
eradication,  which  is  false  below  confutation.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  eradicating,  ex¬ 
tirpating,  or  rooting  out  completely ;  extirpation, 
extermination,  utter  destruction. 

“The  very  eradication  of  all  lusts.” — Cowley:  Essays;  Of 
Solitude. 

e-rad'-I-ca-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eradicat(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  eradicate,  extirpate,  or 
root  out  utterly;  removing  or  destroying  com¬ 
pletely. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
eradicates  or  removes  completely  any  disease. 

er-SJ.-gros'-tIs,  s.  [Gr.  eros,  eros=love,  and  Mod. 
Lat  agrostis  (q.  v.),  with  reference  to  the  dancing 
spikelets  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Festuceae,  family 
Bromides.  Stendel  enumerates  243  species,  six  of 
them  European. 

er-an-the-me  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  eranthe- 
m{um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Acanthaceee. 

er-an'-the-mum,  s.  Gr.  eros,  eros,  and  anthemon 
=  a  flower.]  .  „ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthaceee,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Eranthemeee.  Corolla  salver-shaped, 
stamens  four,  only  two  of  them  fertile.  About 
twenty  species,  including  Eranthemum  pulchellum 
with  blue,  and  E.  bicolor,  with  white  and  red  flowers, 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
er-an-this,  s.  [Gr.  eros,  eros =love,  and  anthos= 
blossom,  flower.]  ,  , 

Bot. :  Winter-aconite.  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Ranunculacee.  Sepals  five  to  eight,  narrow, 
petaloid,  deciduous ;  petals  small,  clawed,  and  two- 
lipped ;  stamens  many ;  carpels  five  to  six,  stipitate ; 
follicles  many-seeded. 


e-ras  -a-ble,  e-ra§-I-ble,  a.  [English  eras (e) ; 
•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

e-ra  se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  erado— to 
scrape  out:  e=ea;=out,  away,  and  r ado— to  scrape; 
Fr.  raser;  Ital  radere;  Sp.  raer.] 

1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out ;  to  efface,  to  expunge,  to 
obliterate,  as  letters  or  characters  written,  printed, 
or  engraved. 

2.  To  remove,  as  by  rubbing  or  scraping  out. 

“The  heads  of  birds,  for  the  most  part,  are  given 

erased;  that  is,  plucked  oif.” — Peacham :  On  Blasoning. 

3.  To  remove  completely  in  any  way ;  to  eradicate. 
“To  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased. 

On  movements  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 
waste.”  Cowper:  Tirocinium,,  613,  614. 

*4.  To  destroy  utterly ;  to  erase,  to  exterminate : 
as,  to  erase  a  town. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  erase  and  to  blot 
out,  see  Blot. 

e-ras'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Erase.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rubbed  or  scraped  out  or  off ;  ef¬ 
faced,  expunged,  obliterated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  forcibly  torn 
off,  so  as  to  leave  jagged  or  uneven  ends.  It  is  the 
opposite  to  couped,  which  means  cut  straight  off  or 
away. 

e-ra'se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  erase;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  erasing,  expunging,  or  effacing ;  eff acement,  de¬ 
struction,  expunction,  erasure. 

e-ras'-er,  s.  [Eng.  eras{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  erases  ;  specifically,  a  sharp  instrument, 
prepared  caoutchouc,  &c.,  used  to  erase  writing, 
e-ras  -l-ble,  a.  [Erasable.] 
e-ras'-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.  [Erase.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  scratching  or  rubbing 

out ;  erasure.  \ 

erasing-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  cordate  blade, 
sharpened  on  each  edge,  and  adapted  for  erasing 
marks  from  paper  by  an  abrading  or  cutting  action, 
according  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held.  The 
ends  are  provided  with  burnishers  or  other  append¬ 
ages  useful  about  the  desk  ;  an  eraser. 

e-ra  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  erado.] 
The  act  of  erasing  or  rubbing  out ;  erasure. 

E-ras  -tl-gin,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  Erastus. 
(See  def.)] 

A.  As  adj.:  Embracing  the  views  of  Thomas 
Lieber,  Latinized  into  Erastus,  a  physician  and 

rofessor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
erg,  who  was  born  at  Baden,  Sept.  7, 1524,  and  died 
at  Basel,  Switzerland,  Dec.  31, 1583. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  holding  the  same  views  as  Erastus  with 
regard  to  excommunication.  [Erastianism.] 

2.  One  holding  that  the  Church,  especially  if 
established  by  law,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  in  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  matters,  and 
that  all  ecclesiastical  sentences  are  liable  to  review 
in  the  civil  courts.  [Erastianism.] 

E-ras-tI-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Erastian;  -ism.] 
Theol.,  Law,  &  Ch.  Hist.:  The  views  with  regard 
to  tbe  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
Erastus  [Erastian]  held  or  is  supposed  to  have 
held. 

t(l)  The  views  which  Erastus  undoubtedly  held: 
An  ardent  Protestant,  he  believed  it  unwise  that 
the  Churches  which  had  separated  from  Rome 
should  excommunicate  any  of  their  members,  or 
even  pass  upon  them  lesser  kinds  of  censure.  If  a 
cburch  member  committed  a  crime,  the  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  not  by  the  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities,  but  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  if  he  fell  into  sin 
as  distinguished  from  crime,  the  church  with  which 
he  agreed  in  doctrine  should  not  expel  him  or  even 
alienate  his  affections  by  heavily  censuring  his  con¬ 
duct.  Erastus,  who  attempted  to  base  his  views  on 
Scripture,  found  himself  in  controversy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  witb  Dathenus  and  Beza.  His  tenets  were 
committed  to  writing  in  A.  D.  1568,  but  were  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  Castelvetro,  who  had  married  Erastus’ 
widow,  gave  them  to  the  world  in  1568,  under  the 
title  Explicatio  Qucestionis  gravissimce  de  Excom- 
municatione.  The  opinions  of  Erastus  regarding 
excommunication  were  unsuccessfully  advocated  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  1643  by  a  small  party, 
of  whom  Selden  was  chief. 

(2)  The  views  attributed  to  Erastus:  When  the 
opinion  is  held  that  the  Church  has  no  warrant 
from  its  Divine  Head  for  executing  spiritual 
sentences  on  its  offending  members,  some  one  is 
sure  to  suggest  that  the  civil  power  then  should 
prevent  them  from  being  carried  out  at  all,  and 


annihilate  independent  government  in  every 
ecclesiastical  body.  When  the  State  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  to  define  who  are  to  be  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  sacred  communion,  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  contend  next  for  the  right  of  nominating 
those  who  are  to  minister  at  the  Church’s  altars 
and  occupy  her  pulpits.  If  it  cannot  appoint  every 
one  itself,  it  gives  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  the 
maintenance  of  lay  patronage.  In  modern  ecclesi¬ 
astical  controversy  the  term  Erastianism  has 
been  held  to  designate  the  opinions  now  stated  re- 

farding  the  borderland  between  Church  and  State. 

his  was  the  signification  attached  to  the  term  in 
the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment  in  1843.  [Disruption.] 
In  1845,  however,  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  afterward 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity,  re-edited  an  English  translation  of  Erastus’ 
theses  made  in  1669,  and  showed  that  the  evidence 
on  which  he  was  assumed  to  have  held  the  views 
called  after  him  was  scanty  and  insufficient.  They 
perhaps  existed  in  his  work  in  germ,  but  in  germ 
only. 

e-ra  -§iire,  s.  [Eng.  eras(e) ;  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  erasing,  rubbing,  or  scratching  out; 
obliteration,  eff  acement. 

“  Fear  would  prevent  Any  corruptions  of  them  by  willful 
mutilation,  changes,  or  erasures.” — Horsley:  Disc,  on 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  That  which  is  erased,  scratched  out,  obliter¬ 
ated  or  effaced. 

3.  The  place  from  which  a  word,  &c.,  has  been 
erased  or  scratched  out. 

“The  superinduced  words  were  written  on  an  erasure." 
— Prof.  Menzies. 

*4.  The  act  of  razing  or  destroying  utterly ;  as, 
the  erasure  of  a  city. 

Er -a-to,  s.  [Lat.  Erato;  Gr.  JE,rafo=the  Lovely; 
eratos = lovely ;  erad=to  love.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  the  nine  Muses.  She  pre¬ 
sided  over  elegy  and  love  songs.  When  she  was 
playing,  she  carried  a  lyre 
in  the  one  hand  and  a 
plectrum  in  the  other,  and 
was  crowned  with  roses 
and  myrtle. 

“Now,  Erato!  thy  poet’s 
mind  inspire, 

And  fill  his  soul  with  thy 
celestial  fire.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEneid,  vii. 

62,  53. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid, 
the  sixty-first  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Lesser, 
on  September  14, 1860. 

3.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cy- 
p  resides  (Cowries).  Eleven 
recent  species  occur,  and 
two  fossil,  the  former  from 
Britain,  the  West  Indies, 

China,  &c.,  the  latter 
from  tbe  Miocene  onward. 

4.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  As- 
teraceae,  sub-tribe  Psiadieae. 
er'-bl-a,  s.  [Erbium.] 

Chem. :  Er-203.  Mol.  weight  389’1.  The  oxide  of 
the  earth-metal  Erbium.  It  is  a  rose-colored 
powder,  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  infusible,  and 
glows  when  heated  with  an  intense  green  light.  _  It 
forms  crystalline  rose-colored  salts  which  give 
characteristic  lines  in  the  spectrum.  Erbium  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  sun.  Erbia  is  probably  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  earths :  true  Erbia,  Holmia,  and 
Thulia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure 
state. 

er  -bl-um,  s.  [From  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  where 
gadolinite,  the  mineral  containing  this  metal,  is 
found.] 

Chem. :  Er,  atomic  weight  170’55.  An  earth-metal 
forming  a  rose-colored  oxide,  E^Oj.  It  gives  a 
peculiar  spectrum,  marked  by  characteristic  ab¬ 
sorption  bands.  It  is  said  to  be  associated  with 
two  other  earth-metals:  Thulium,  atomic  weight 
169’5 ;  andHolmium,  atomic  weight  162.  Its  oxide 
is  yellow.  Salts  of  erbium  are  rose-colored,  and 
erbium  oxalate  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammo¬ 
nium  oxalate,  forming  a  crystallizable  double  salt. 

er’-§In-Ite,  s.  [From  Sylva  Hercynia,  the  Roman 
name  for  the  Harz  mountains,  in  which  it  was  found 
at  Andreasberg.]  [Hercynite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Harmotome  (q.  v.). 
erd'-m&n-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Professor  Erd¬ 
mann.] 

Min.:  The  name  of  two  minerals:  (1)  Erdman- 
nite  of  Berlin :  A  variety  of  Orthite ;  (2)  Erdman- 
nite  of  Esmark :  A  variety  of  Zircon. 

*erce-dek-ne,  s.  [Archdeacon.] 

*erd,  s.  [Earth.] 

*erd-folc,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  erd=earth,  and  Eng. 
folk.]  The  people  of  a  country. 


Erato. 

(From  a  statuette  in 
British  Museum. ) 


bdil  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hi.11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


ere 


erenow 


8re,  *aar,  *are,  *ser,  *sere,  *ear,  *eare,  *er,  *or, 

adv.,  conj.,  &  prep.  [A.  S.  eer=soon,  before ;  cogn. 
with  Put,  eer;  O.  H.  Ger.  6r;  Get.  eher;  Ital.  dr; 
Goth,  air.]  [Early.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

*1.  Early,  soon. 

“Come  I  are,  come  I  late 
I  fund  Annot  at  the  vhate.” 

Wyntoun,  VIII.,  xxxiii.  146. 

*2.  Before,  previously. 

“  So  mekylle  eorowe  had  I  never  are.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  127. 

B.  As  conj. :  Before,  before  that,  sooner  than. 

“  ‘  Another  sun,’ 

Said  he,  ‘shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part.’  ” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

0.  As  prep.:  Before,  previously  to,  earlier  than. 

“Ne  beo  eou  noht  lath  to  arisene  er  dei.” 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  89. 

♦ere,  v.  t.  [Ear,  «.] 

♦ere,  s.  [Ear,  s.] 

er-e'-bi-a.  s-  [Eat.  Erebus;  Gr.  Erebos  =  the 
place  of  nether  darkness.]  [Erebus.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Satyrid®. 
Erebia  epiphron  is  the  Small  Ringlet.  It  is  of  a 
sepia-brown  color,  with  black  spots,  and  occurs  in 
Cumberland  and  in  Ireland.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  grass.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in  June  and 
July.  (Newman.) 

£r’-e  -bus,  s,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Erebos. ] 

Mythol.:  A  deity  of  hell— the  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness ;  he  married  his  sister  Night,  and  was  the 
father  of  Light  and  Day.  The  word  was  used  for  the 
gloomy  region  in  the  Lower  World,  distinguished 
both  from  Tartarus,  the  place  of  torment,  and 
Elysium,  the  region  of  bliss.  Hence  it  was  used 
later  for  the  Lower  World  generally  ;  hell,  hades. 

“  Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

e-rect’,  a.  [Lat.  erectus,  pa.  par.  of  erigo=  to  set 
up:  e=ear=out,  and  rego=  to  rule,  to  arrange.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Upright;  not  leaning;  not  prone. 

“  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  vii. 

*(2)  Directed  upward;  raised  upward;  uplifted. 

“  Her  front  erect,  with  majesty  she  bore, 

The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  394,  395. 

(3)  Straight,  even  ;  without  bend  or  unevenness. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Bold,  confident,  firm,  unshaken,  upright. 

“  Let  no  vain  fear  thy  generous  ardor  tame, 

But  stand  erect  and  sound  as  loud  as  fame.” 

Glanvill. 

(2)  Vigorous,  intent,  not  depressed. 

11  That  vigilant  and  erect  attention  of  mind,  which  in 
prayer  is  very  necessary,  is  wasted  or  dulled.” — Hooker. 

Botany : 

1.  (Gen.) :  Pointing  toward  the  zenith. 

2.  ( Of  an  ovule)  :  Growing  erect  from  the  base  of 
the  ovary. 

e-rect',  V.  t.  &  i.  [Erect,  a.  Ital.  erigere;  Sp.  & 
Port,  origir;  Fr.  eriger.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  raise  or  set  up  in  an  erect,  upright,  or  per¬ 
pendicular  position ;  to  set  upright. 

2.  To  raise,  to  build,  to  set  up. 

“  That  a  monument  should  be  ordered  for  the  purpose 
of  being  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.” — Lord  Teign- 
mouth:  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  raise  up,  to  lift. 

“  At  every  shout  erects  his  quivering  ears, 

And  his  broad  chest  upon  the  barrier  bears.” 

Rowe:  Luoan,  i,  540,  64L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  raise,  to  set  up. 

“  Fortune,  thou  art  guilty  of  his  deed, 

That  didst  his  state  above  his  hope  erect.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i.  98. 

2.  To  establish,  to  set  up,  to  found. 

“  He  suffers  seventy -two  distinct  nations  to  be  erected 
out  of  the  first  monarchy  under  distinct  governors.” — 
Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

3.  To  set  up,  to  establish. 

“  Round  her  throne 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just.” 

Young  ■  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  627,  628. 

4.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

“Why  should  not  hope 

As  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  them  ?  ” 
Denham:  Sophy,  i.  2. 
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*5.  To  raise  or  set  up  as  a  consequence  from 
premises. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  upright ;  to  become  erect. 

“  The  trifoile  against  raine  swelleth  in  the  stalk  ;  and 
so  standeth  more  upright :  for  by  wet  stalks  doe  erect,  and 
leaves  bow  downe.” — Bacon:  Natural  Hist.,  §  827. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  erect  and  to  build, 
see  Build  ;  for  that  between  to  erect  and  to  institute , 
see  Institute  ;  and  for  that  between  to  erect  and  to 
lift ,  see  Lift. 

e-rect  -31-ble,  a.  [Eng .  erect;  -able.']  That  may 
or  can  be  erected,  raised,  or  set  upright, 
e-rect -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Erect,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Set  or  raised  upright ;  made  erect. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Eager,  anxious. 

“  ’Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears.” 

Cowper.-  Charity,  616,  516. 

*2.  Elevated  in  mind ;  noble,  aspiring. 

“High  erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy.” 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

e-rec'-ter,  e-rec -tor,  s.  [Eng. erect;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  erects,  sets  up,  or  builds, 
e-rec'-tlle,  a.  [Fr.  Erectile.'] 

Anat.:  Capable  of  being  erected;  susceptible  of 
erection. 

erectile-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  tissue  entering  into  some  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of  being  ren¬ 
dered  turgid  or  erected  by  their  distension  with 
blood.  It  is  called  also  Cavernous  tissue. 

e-rec-til  -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  erectil(e) ;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erectile;  capability  of 
being  erected. 

e-rect-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Erect,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  raising  or  setting  upright ; 
erection. 

erecting  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics :  A  combination  of  four  lenses  used  for  ter¬ 
restrial  telescopes,  and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit 
the  objects  viewed  in  an  erect  position. 

erecting-glass,  s.  A  tube  with  two  lenses, 
slipped  into  the  inner  end  of  the  draw-tube  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  and  serving  to  erect  the  inverted  image. 
[Erector,  II.  2.] 

erecting-prism,  s.  [Erector,  II.  2.] 
e-rec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  erectio,  from  erectus,  pa. 
par.  oierigo;  Fr.  Erection;  Span,  ereccion;  Italian 
erezione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  erecting,  raising,  or  setting  upright 
or  perpendicular ;  a  raising  or  setting  up. 

2.  The  act  of  building,  constructing,  or  raising 
edifices. 

“  The  erection  of  several  spacious  parish  churches.” — 
Porteus:  Works,  vol.  i.,  lect.  viii.  (Note.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  erected,  built,  or  raised  up. 

4.  That  which  is  erected  or  raised  up  ;  a  building, 
a  construction. 

5.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  setting  up,  or 
instituting. 

“  After  the  first  erection  of  the  Scotish  kingdome.” — 
Holinshed:  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  203. 

6.  The  state  of  being  established,  formed,  set  up, 
or  instituted. 

*7.  Elevation,  nobility,  or  exaltation  of  senti¬ 
ments. 

“  Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection  draws 
up.” — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

*8.  The  act  of  rousing,  stimulating,  exciting,  or 
encouraging. 

“When  a  man  would  listen  suddenly  he  starteth;  for 
the  starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.” — 
Bacon. 

II.  Anat. :  The  state  of  a  part  when  it  becomes 
turgid  or  distended  with  blood.  [Erectile-tissue.  ] 
e-rec  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  erect ;  -ive.)  Tending  to 
erect  or  set  upright ;  erecting,  raising. 

e-rect'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erect;  -ly.)  In  an  erect 
or  upright  position. 

erectly-spreading,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  erect  and  spreading.  (Paxton.) 
e-rect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erect;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  erect ;  uprightness  of  posture  or 
form. 

“We  take  erectness  strictly  and  so  as  Galen  defined  it; 
they  only,  sayeth  he,  have  an  erect  figure,  whose  spine 
and  thighbone  are  carried  in  right  lines.”— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 


e’-rec-to-,  prefix.  [Lat.  erectus=e rect.]  Erect. 

erecto-patent,  a. 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Erectly-spreading  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom.:  Having  the  primary  wings  vertical 
and  the  secondary  ones  horizontal. 

e-rec  -tor,  s.  [Fr.  Srecteur.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  erects,  raises,  sets  up,  or 
establishes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  muscle  which  causes  the  erection  of 
any  part. 

2.  Optics:  An  arrangement  to  antagonize  the 
inversion  of  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass, 
by  again  inverting  the  image  to  make  it  correspond 
in  position  with  the  object.  It  is  a  tube  about 
three  inches  long,  having  a  meniscus  at  one  end 
and  a  plano-convex  lens  at  the  other,  the  convex 
sides  upward,  and  a  diaphragm  about  half-way 
between  them.  The  erector  is  screwed  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  draw-tube. 

*erege,  s.  [O.  Fr.  herege;  Sp.  &  Port,  harage, 
from  Lat.  hcereticus.)  A  heretic. 

£re -long,  adv.  [Eng.  ere ;  -long.)  Before  the 
lapse  of  any  long  time  ;  before  long ;  soon. 

“I  think  erelong  he  will  believe.” 

Massinger:  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  2. 

e-re-mg,-cau  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  her ema— slowly,  and 
kausis =burning.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Liebig  to  the  slow  oxida¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  matter  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture.  Eremacausis  is  accompanied  by  evolu¬ 
tion  of  heat,  which  may  cause  large  masses  of  cot¬ 
ton,  flax,  hay,  and  other  substances  of  a  porous 
nature,  when  damp  or  greasy,  to  take  fire  sponta' 
neously.  The  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body  is  con¬ 
verted  into  water,  and  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid ;  the  oxygen  in  the  body  unites  with  the  hydro¬ 
gen  to  form  water,  so  the  substance  formed,  humus, 
&c.,  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon  than 
the  original  substance.  The  nitrogen  escapes  into 
the  air,  either  as  free  nitrogen  or  ammonia,  unless 
an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  is  present,  then  a  nitrate 
is  formed. 

er’-e-mit-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  eremit(e) ; 
-age.)  A  hermitage. 

*er -e-mIt-9,1,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  eremit(e) ;  -al.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 

er  -e-mlte  (l),s.  [Lat.  eremita ;  Gr.  eremites= 
one  belonging  to  the  desert,  a  hermit,  from  ere.nia 
=a  solitude;  eremos= desolate,  lonely;  Fr.  ermite , 
hermite;  Prov.  ermita,  hermitan;  Sp.  ermitarto: 
Port,  eremita,  ermitao;  Ital  .eremita.)  [Hermit.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hermit;  a  solitary;  a  recluse. 

2.  Ch.Hist.:  A  hermit,  an  ascetic,  who  preferred 
solitude  to  association  in  a  community  with  others 
of  the  same  sex  who,  like  him,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  world.  Jerome,  on  indifferent  authority,  states 
that  Paul  the  hermit  of  Thebais,  was  the  author  of 
the  institution  of  Eremites,  but  they  probably 
existed  in  connection  with  Christianity,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  other  faiths,  before  his  time.  This  Paul 
lived  in  the  third  century,  when  the  Decian  perse¬ 
cution  led  many  to  withdraw  to  the  wilderness. 
They  lived  in  caves  and  such  places,  and  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  merely  from  the  Coenobites,  who 
lived  in  communities,  but  from  the  Anchorites,  who, 
as  solitary  as  the  Eremites,  had  no  fixed  abode,  but 
wandered  about,  subsisting  chiefly  on  roots  and 
fruits ;  as  also  from  the  Sarabites,  a  vagrant  race  of 
religious  mendicants  and  impostors. 

II  Eremite  Brethren  of  St.  William,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine : 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  monastic  order  instituted  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  [Augustinians.] 

er -e-mlte  (2),  s.  [Gr.  eremos=lonely,  in  allusion 
to  its  rarity.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Monazite  (q.v.). 
er-e-mit-Ic,  *er-e-mlt -Ic-al,  *er^e-mit-ic- 
all,  a.  [Eng.  eremit(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.) 

1.  Relating  to  or  having  the  nature  or  character 
of  a  hermit ;  living  in  solitude  or  seclusion. 

“They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders,  eremitical 
and  cenobitical.” — Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Spent  in  solitude  or  seclusion. 

“  Led  an  eremiticall  life  in  the  woods  near  Stafford.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Staffordshire. 

er-e-mlt-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  erernit(e);  -ish.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  hermit ;  eremitic,  solitary. 

er  -e-mlt-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  eremit(e) ;  -ism.)  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  hermit ;  seclusion  from  so¬ 
ciety. 

er  -e-mus,  s.  [Gr.  erem.os=solitary.] 

Bot. :  A  ripe  carpel,  partially  detached  from  the 
rest. 

gre-now  ,  adv.  [Eng.  ere,  and  now.)  Before  now, 
before  this  time. 

“  Had  the  world  eternally  been,  science  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  long  erenow.” — Cheyne. 


fl.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cilr,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


ereptation 

*e-rep-ta'-tion,  s.  [Latin  ereptatum,  sup.  of 
erepto,  freq.  of  etepo=  to  creep  out:  e=ea:=out,  and 
repo— to  creep.]  A  creeping  out  or  forth. 

♦e-rep’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptio ,  from  ereptus,  pa. 
par.  of  eripio:  e=ea;=out,  away,  and  rapio=  to 
snatch.]  The  act  of  snatching  or  taking  away  by 
force. 

*er-er,  *er-ere,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  v. ;  -er.]  A  plower. 
“  Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere  that  he  Bowe.” — 
Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xxviii.  24. 

er'-e-thl§m,  s.  [Gr.  erethisma— an  exciting.] 
Med,.:  Undue  excitation  of  an  organ  or  of  a  tissue, 
er-e-thls  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  ere  f)ust(fcos= irritating.] 
Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  erethism  (q.  v.). 
er-e-thlz  -on,  s.  [Gr.  erethizon,  pr.  par.  of 
erethizo=to  rouse  to  fight.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Cercolabid®,  a  family  akin  to 
the  Hystricid®.  Erethizon  dorsata  is  the  Canadian 
Porcupine. 

Sre-whlle',  ere-whlle§,  a.  [Eng.  ere,  and  while, 
whiles.']  Some  time  ago  ;  a  little  while  before. 

“  I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile, 

Since  night  you  loved  me,  yet  since  night  you  left 
me.”  Shakesp.;  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

erf  (1)  (pi.  er  -ven),  s.  [Dut.]  A  garden  plot, 
usually  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

*erf  (2),  *errfe,  *erve,  s.  [A.  S.  erfe,  yrfe;  O.H 
Ger.  arbi,  erbi.]  Cattle, 
erg,  er  -gon,  s.  [Gr.  ergon= a  work.] 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  dyne 
working  through  a  distance  of  a  centimeter.  It  is 
the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  and  of  energy.  ( Everett : 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1873),  ch.  iii.,  p.  13.) 

“The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  this 
force  [a  dyne]  working  through  a  centimeter;  and  we 
purpose  to  denote  it  by  some  derivative  of  the  Greek 
ergon.  The  forms  ergon,  ergal,  and  erg  have  been  sug¬ 
gested;  but  the  second  of  these  has  been  used  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  by  Clausius.  In  this  case  also  we  propose  for 
the  present  to  leave  the  termination  unsettled,  and  we  re¬ 
quest  that  the  word  ergon  or  erg  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work,  or  what  is  for  purposes  of  measure¬ 
ment  equivalent  to  this,  the  0.  G.  S.  unit  of  energy, 
energy  being  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  which  it 
represents.” — First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Selection  and  Nomenclature  of  Dy  nam¬ 
ical  and  Electrical  Units,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1873),  pt.  i., 
p.  224. 

er-ga-sll -l-an§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ergasili{us ) 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ans.] 

Zodl. :  The  family  of  Ergasilid®. 
er-ga-sil'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ergasil{ius) , 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  placed  under 
Milne  Edwards’  order  Siphonostomata,  now  Epizoa 
or  Parasita.  Most  of  the  species  are  parasitic  on 
the  gills  of  fishes,  one  on  those  of  the  lobster. 

er-ga-sll  -i-us,  s.  [Gr.  ergasia  =  work,  daily 
labor  (?).] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Ergasilid®  (q.  v.). 

*er-gat',  *er'-got,  v.  t.  [Ergo.]  To  draw  as  a 
conclusion,  to  infer,  to  deduce. 

“  Little  doth  it  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  ergat  in 
their  schools.” — Hewyt. 

*er'-g«l-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ergates.]  A  cap¬ 
stan,  a  windlass. 

er'-gd,  adv.  [Lat.]  Therefore,  consequently. 

“If  black  and  white  horses  are  devised,  pyed  horses 
shall  pass  by  such  devise  :  but  black  and  white  horses  are 
devised;  ergo,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  the  pyed  horses.” — 

Fortescue:  Specimen  of  Scriblerus’  Reports. 

er'-gon,  s.  [Erg.]  Occurs  in  composition,  as 
erg  on-eight. 

“  The  helogrommetre  is  rather  less  than  the  ergon-eight, 
being  about  98  million  ergs.” — Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1873, 
p.  224. 

er-got,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  spur,  stub  of  a  branch,  &c.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  hippocampus  minor  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum.  [Hippocampus.]  It  is  called  also  the  Calcar 
avis.  ( Quain .) 

2.  Farr. :  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft  horn, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut,  which  is  placed 
behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  hidden  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.  ( Far¬ 
rier's  Diet.) 

3.  Bot. :  A  disease  affecting  rye,  com,  maize,  and 
oth  er  grasses,  one  prominent  morbid  symptom  being 
that  the  seed,  besides  becoming  black,  grows  elon¬ 
gated  so  as  to  resemble  the  spur  of  a  cock,  whence 
the  name  ergot  comes.  When  the  disease  begins 
first  sphacelia  appear  upon  the  nascent  pistil. 
After  a  time  a  viscid  fluid  exudes  from  them  ;  then 
comes  the  spur  already  mentioned.  In  the  early 
stage  a  fungus,  Oidium  abortifaciens,  appears  ;  at  a 
later  one,  if  the  plant  be  kept  sufficiently  damp, 
Cordiceps,  Purpurea,  and  other  species.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  very  fatal  to  the  plants  attacked,  and  an 
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admixture  of  ergotised  with  sound  grain  is  danger¬ 
ous,  and  sometimes  fatal,  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

4.  Mat.  Medica :  Ergot  is  used  in  the  form  of  Ex- 
tr actum  ergotce  liquidum  (liquid  extract  of  ergot), 
Infusum  ergotce  (infusion  of  ergot),  and  Tinctura 
ergotce  (tincture  of  ergot).  Ergot  causes  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  minute  arteries  by  acting  on  their  mus¬ 
cular  walls,  and  thereby  increasing  the  systemic 
blood  pressure.  It  is  employed  to  cause  contraction 
of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  labor.  When  taken  for  a 
long  time  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  bread 
made  from  ergotised  rye,  it  causes  gangrene.  In 
large  doses  it  induces  nausea,  vomiting,  delirium, 
stupor,  and  death.  ( Garrod :  Mat.  Medica.) 

5.  Chem. :  Ergot  contains  several  principles,  which 
have  not  been  properly  isolated,  as  ergotine,  sclero- 
mucin,  sclerotic  acid,  &c.  Ergot  is  recognized  by 
yielding,  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  a  dis¬ 
tillate  of  trimethylamine,  N (CHjJa. 

*er'-got,  v.  t.  [Ergat.] 

er'-got-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot,  s. ;  -ed.]  Attacked  or 
diseased  with  ergot ;  diseased  by  the  attacks  of  the 
fungus  Claviceps  purpurea. 

er  -got-Ine,  s.  [English,  <fcc.,  ergot ;  -ine  {Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous,  feebly  bitter  substance 
contained  in  Ergot  (q.  v.). 

er-got  -In-In,  er-got  -In-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  ergotin; 
-in,  or  -ine.)  An  alkaloid  (C3sH40N4O8)  obtained 
from  ergot  or  rye,  having  the  appearance  of  white 
needles.  It  is  used  in  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  etc. 

er'-got-I§ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot;  -ised.]  Diseased, 
as  rye  and  other  grasses,  with  ergot. 

“We  know  the  terrible  effect  of  ergotised  grasses,  and 
there  may  be  equally  deleterious  and  more  minute  fungi 
which  escape  notice.” — Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

er  -got-I§m  (1),  s.  [Eng.  ergot:  -ism;  Fr.  ergot- 
isme .] 

Botany,  Agriculture,  <£c. : 

1.  The  same  as  Ergot  (q.  v.). 

2.  Med. :  A  disease  produced  by  eating  grain  af¬ 
fected  by  ergot. 

*er'-got-i§m  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ergot,  v. ;  -ism.]  A 
logical  inference,  conclusion,  or  deduction. 

“States  are  not  governed  by  ergotisms.” — Browne; 
Christian  Morals,  ii.  4. 

er-I-ach,  *er’-Ic,  s.  [Ir.  eiric.]  A  fine  or  pen¬ 
alty  paid  in  ancient  times  in  Ireland  by  any  one 
guilty  of  murder.  [Were,  Wite.] 

“  By  the  brehon  law  or  custom  no  crime,  however  enor¬ 
mous,  was  punished  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary 
mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Murder 
itself  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner;  and  each  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  rank,  had  a  different  rate  or  value  affixed  to 
him,  which  was  called  his  eric.” — Hume;  History  of  Great 
Britain,  i.  43. 

£r'-I-SlIi,  o.  [From  Lake  Erie  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.] 

Geog.  <&  Geol. :  Pertaining  to  Lake  Erie. 

Erian  formation,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Principal  Dawson  to  a 
North  American  formation  believed  to  be  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  British  Devonian  rocks, 
e-rl'-cgi,  s.  [Lat.  erice;  Gr.  ereifce=health.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Ericace®.  Sepals  four ;  corolla  hypogynous, 
campanulate,  or  tubular,  four-lobed,  persistent; 
stamens  eight;  ovary,  four-celled ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  capitate,  dilated,  four-lobed ;  capsule,  four- 
celled,  splitting  loculicidally  into  four  valves, 
many-seeded  ;  leaves  whorled,  rarely  scattered,  nar¬ 
row  rigid  ;  much-branched  shrubs.  About  400  spe¬ 
cies  are  known. 

er-i-ca -?e-ae,  s.  pb  [Mod.  Lat.  eric{a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  the  typ¬ 
ical  one  of  the  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  evergreen  leaves,  rigid, 
entire,  whorled  or  opposite,  without  stipules  ;  calyx 
four  to  five-cleft,  sometimes  separating  into  four  or 
five  pieces,  regular  or  irregular ;  stamens  definite, 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  or 
twice  as  many,  hypogynous  or  nearly  so  ;  ovary  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  disc,  many-celled,  many-seeded ;  style 
one,  straight;  stigma  one,  undivided,  toothed  or 
three-cleft ;  fruit  capsular,  many-celled,  with  cen¬ 
tral  placent® ;  seeds  indefinite,  minute.  Known 
genera  about  seventy;  species  about  1,000.  Their 
great  seat  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  also  in  Europe  and  this  country,  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  and  North  Asia.  In  Australia  they  are 
absent,  their  place  being  supplied  by  Epacridace® 
(q.  v.).  The  berries  of  the  succulent-fruited  kinds 
are  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes,  Erice®  and  Rhododendre®. 

er-I-ca'-§e-Ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ericace(ce),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  order  Eri¬ 
cace®  (q.  v.). 


erinite 

axile  placent®,  definite  stamens,  and  embryo  in¬ 
closed  in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy  albumen.  Lind- 
ley  includes  under  it  five  orders,  Humiriace®,  Epa¬ 
cridace®,  Pyrolace®,  Francoace®,  Monotropace®, 
and  Ericace®. 

e-ri9'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eric(a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericace®.  The  fruit  is  loculi- 
cidal,  rarely  septicidal  or  berried.  The  buds  are 
naked.  It  is  divided  into  two  families,  Ericid® 
and  Andromedid®. 

e-rlch'-thl-an§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat .erichthys,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 

Zodl. :  The  English  name  for  the  tribe  of  unicui- 
rassiated  stomapod  crustaceans,  the  type  of  which 
is  Erichthus  (q.  v.). 

e-rich -thys,  *e-rlch'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  erion=vroo\, 
and  ieAt/M/s=fish.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  stomapoda.  It  contains  the 
Glass  Shrimps  (q.  v.). 

e-ri9'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eric(a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Erice®  (q.  v.). 

e-rr-9l-none,  s.  [Latin  erica,  and  Eng.,  &c., 

(qui)none.) 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  ericaceous  plants.  The  liquid 
distillate  is  treated  with  plumbic  acetate  and  fil¬ 
tered  ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  H2S  gas  to  re¬ 
move  the  lead,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  purified  by  sublimation  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time  between  two  watch-glasses.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  identical  with  hydroquinone, 
C6Hi(OH)2,(l*4)  (q.  v.). 

E-rld'-a-nus,  s.  [Lat.  Eridanus=the  river  Po.] 
Astron.:  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  Southern 
Constellations.  It  winds  like  a  river  [etym.] 
through  the  sky,  from  the  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  Achemes,  in  the  constellation  Phoenix,  past 
the  feet  of  Cetus,  to  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion. 

er-I-ger'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriger{on),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.  1 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroide®.  Type  Erigeron  (q.  v.). 

e-rlg'-er-on,  s.  [Lat.  erigeron,  Gr.  erigeron 
= early,  old,  the  name  of  a  groundsel  (Senecio)  from 
its  hoary  down.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-tribe  Erigere®  (q.  v.).  It  resembles  the  Aster, 
but  has  the  ray  flowers  multiseriate,  and  the  fruit 
compressed.  About  eighty  species  are  known. 
They  are  from  the  temperate  and  colder  regions. 

*er'-Ig-I-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  Lat.  erigibilis, 
from  erigo= to  erect  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being 
erected. 

Er-in,  Er-in,  s.  [Ir.]  The  native  name  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

“  The  most  ancient  Irish  called  their  country  Erin,  or 
Eire,  or  Iere;  which  word  imports  a  western  country;  and 
by  this  name  it  was  called  by.the  old  Greek  Geographers.*' 
— Campbell :  On  the  Ecc.  and  Lit.  Hist,  of  Irel.t  p.  14. 

er-I-na  -9e-I-d£e,  er-I-na’-9e-a-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat. 
erinaceus=a  hedgehog,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zodl. :  A  family  of  Insectivora.  The  body  above 
is  covered  with  prickly  spines,  and  may  be  rolled 
into  a  ball,  with  these  defensive  weapons  presented 
nearly  in  every  direction  ;  the  feet  are  not  suitable 
for  digging.  Range  in  space  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Range  in  time  from  the  Eocene  till  now. 
[Eocene.] 

er-I-na  Hje-ous,  a.  [Lat.  erinace(us)=s.  hedge¬ 
hog,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Zodl. :  Pertaining  to  a  hedgehog. 
er-I-na’-9e-us,  s.  [Lat.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Erinaceid®  (q.  v.). 
Erinaceus  europceus  is  the  hedgehog.  Range  in 
time  from  the  Miocene  till  now.  [Miocene.] 
er-I-ne  -um,  s.  [Gr.  erineos—ot  wool,  woolen.] 
Bot. :  An  abnormal  development  of  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis  of  trees,  specially  of  the  Amentacere, 
the  Aceracew,  and  the  Rosace®.  The  cells  so 
developed  used  to  be  mistaken  for  Fungi.  {Griffith 
<jk  Henfrey.) 

e-rln -go ,  s.  [Eryngo.] 

er-in -Ite,  s.  [From  Erin  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite. 
{Minf  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  erroneous  belief 
that  Erinite  No.  1  came  from  Ireland.] 

Mineralogy :  Two  metals. 

1.  Erinite  of  Hardinger :  A  subtranslucent  brittle 
mineral,  occurring  in  maxillated  cr  ystalline  groups, 
concentric  or  fibrous.  Hardness,  4‘5-5.  Specific  grav¬ 
ity,  4’04.  Luster  between  dull  and  resinous ;  color 
emerald-green.  Composition:  arsenic  acid  33‘78, 
oxide  of  copper  59‘14,  water  5’01,  alumina  1‘77=100. 

2.  Erinite  of  Thomson :  A  variety  of  Montmorel- 
lonite  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  yellowish-red,  clayey  mineral, 
from  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  Ireland. 
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e^rin'-nfs,  £»rln-njfs,  s.  [Lat.  Erinnys',  Gr. 
Erinys.  See  def.  The  double  n  came  from  an 
erroneous  notion  that  the  Greek  word  had  a  nn, 
which  it  has  not,  at  least  in  the  best  manuscripts.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.:  A  Greek  avenging  deity  like 
the  Roman  Furies.  Then  the  number  was  multi¬ 
plied  to  three — TisiphonS,  Megmra,  and  Alecto. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  name  given  by  Salter  to  a  genus  of 
Trilobites,  family  Proetid®. 

er-I-o-bo  -trjf-Sl,  s.  [Gr.  erion— wool,  and  botrye 
=a  cluster  or  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomace®.  Eriobotrya japonica, 
formerly  called  Mespilus  japonica,  is  the  Loquat  or 
Javanese  Medlar. 

er-I-6-cau-la’-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriocau- 
l(on),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Glumales. 
It  consists  of  perennial  marsh  plants  with  linear 
cellular  spongy  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  heads,  bracteate,  unisexual,  very  minute, 
glumes  two,  unilateral,  or  three;  ovary  superior, 
three  or  two-celled;  seeds  solitary,  pendulous. 
About  200  species  are  known.  Two-thirds  occur  in 
the  tropics  of  America,  and  half  the  remainder  in 
Australia.  A  few  are  in  temperate  America,  and  one 
in  Britain.  Eriocaulon  setaceum,  boiled  in  oil,  is 
used  in  India  as  a  remedy  for  itch. 

er-]F6-ciu'-lon,  s.  [Gr.  erion— woo],  and  kaulos 
=the  stalk  of  a  plant.  Named  from  the  wooly 
scapes  of  some  species.] 

Bot. :  Pipewort.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Eriocaulace®.  The  male  flowers 
are  chiefly  in  the  center  of  the  head,  the  outer  peri¬ 
anth-segments  subspathulate,  the  stamens  four  to 

six. 

er-I-&-§e-phal’-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erioceph- 
al(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asterace® ,  tribe  Senecionide®. 

er-i-6-§eph'-U-lus,  s.  [Greek  erion= wool,  and 
kephale— the  head.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Erio- 
cephale®  (q.  v.).  It  contains  some  South  African 
bushes  greatly  branched. 

e-rl-o-den -dron,  s.  [Greek  erton=wool,  and 
dendron— tree.] 

Bot.:  Wool-tree.  A  genus  of  Sterculiace®,  sub¬ 
order  or  tribe  Bombace®,  or  according  to  some  they 
are  of  the  order  Malvace®.  The  calyx  is  naked, 
irregularly  five-lobed,  with  the  lobes  usually  twin ; 

Setals  five,  joined  together;  filaments  divided  at 
le  apex  into  five  bundles ;  stigma  five  or  six-cleft. 
The  genus  contains  large  trees  with  spongy  wood, 
almate  leaves,  and  large  red,  white,  or  scarlet 
owers.  About  six  species  are  known,  five  from 
America,  the  other  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  wood 
is  too  spongy  to  be  used  for  building,  but  it  can  be 
made  into  canoes. 

er-i-o-dic'-ty-on,  s.  [Gr.  erion= wool,  and  dik- 
tyon=a  net.]  A  genns  of  evergreen  resinous  shrubs 
common  in  the  SW.  U.  S.  The  E.  alutinosum  is 
the  yerba  santa  or  bear’s  weed  of  California. 

er-i-o-gon-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriogon(um), 
an.d  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonace®,  type  Eriogonum. 
er-i-og'-o-num,  s.  [Gr.  eriow= wool,  and  gony— 
the  knee,  a  joint  of  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Polygonace®  (q.  v.). 

er-i-o-lse  -n§,,  s.  [Gr.  erion= wool,  and  chlaina 
=a  cloak ;  because  the  calyx  is  wooly.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Eriolmne®  (q.  v.). 

er-i-o-lse’-ne-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  eriolcen(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriace®. 
er-I-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  erion = wool,  and  metron 
—a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  small  fibers,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  or 
flax,  by  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any  one  of  the 
colored  rings  which  they  produce. 

“The  eriometer  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  card  or  plate  of 
brass,  having  an  aperture  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  and  perforated  with  small  holes.  The  fiber  or 
particle  to  be  measured  is  fixed  in  a  slider,  and  the  eriom¬ 
eter  being  placed  before  a  strong  light,  and  the  eye  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  lens  applied  behind  the  6mall  hole,  the  rings 
of  colors  will  be  seen.  The  slider  must  then  be  drawn  out 
or  pushed  in  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  green  ring 
(the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Young)  coincides  with  the  circle 
Lof  perforations,  and  the  index  will  then  show  on  the  scale 
khe  size  of  the  particle  or  fiber.” — Brewster:  Optics. 

'■  er-l-oph-or-um,  s.  [Gr.  erion— wool,  and  pho- 
ros=bearing.] 

Botany:  Cotton-grass.  A  genus  of  Cyperace® 
(Sedges),  tribe  Scirpe®.  It  consists  of  perennial 
tufted  herbs,  with  many-flowered  spikelets;  the 
glumes  imbricated  on  every  side,  and  several  hy- 
pogynous  bristles,  becoming  very  long  and  silky. 
The  silk  or  cotton  from  an  English  species  of  the 


genus  has  been  made  into  paper  and  the  wicks  of 
candles  or  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  immature' 
leaves  of  a  Himalayan  species,  E.  comosum  or  can- 
nabinum,  are  used  for  rope-making. 

e-riph-I-p,,  s.  [Lat.  eriphia ;  Gr.  erepheia- an 
unknown  plant.] 

Zotil. :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed  Crustace¬ 
ans.  Eriphia  spinifrons  is  widely  diffused  in  the 
different  seas. 

e-rl§  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  erisma= a  cause  of  quarrel; 
erizo=  to  strive;  eris— strife.]  So  called  from  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  structure  described 
under  No.  1,  and  the  genus  placed  under  No.  2.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  rachis  or  axis  of  grasses. 

2.  A  genusof  South  American  Vochyace®,  Erisma 
Japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  fine  tree,  80  to 
120  feet  high. 

*e-ris-tic,  *e-ris  -tick,  *e-ris’-tic-al,  a.  &  s. 
[Gr.  eristikos= pertaining  to  strife;  em=strife.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms ) :  Controversial ;  per¬ 
taining  to  or  or  the  nature  of  disputation  or  con¬ 
troversy. 

B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  Eristic) :  A  controver¬ 
sialist. 

“An  Euchite  as  well  as  an  Eristick.” — Gauden:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  93. 

*er’-I-tage  (tage  as  tig),s.  [Heritage,  s.] 
*er-l-tage  (tage  as  tig),  v.  t.  [Heritage,  v.] 

1.  To  inherit. 

2.  To  endow. 

*e-rite,  s.  [Lat.  hcereticus.]  A  heretic, 
er  -lx,  s.  [Eryx.] 

*erke,  s.  [A.  S.  earg,  earh .]  Lazy,  idle,  indolent, 
slothful. 

er  -lan-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Erla,  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.  dt  Petrol. :  Alight  greenish-gray  mineral  or 
rock  containing  silica,  alumina,  lime,  &c.  At  first 
it  was  considered  a  mineral,  but  Dana  believes  it 
to  be  a  rock.  If  the  latter  view  ultimately  pre¬ 
vail,  the  spelling  will  probably  be  changed  to 
Erlanyte,  the  termination  -yte  being  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  -ite  adopted  to  distinguish  rocks. 

erl-klng,  s.  [Dan.  ellerkonge ;  Ger.  er  l-k6nig= elf - 
king.]  In  German  and  Scandinavian  mythology, 
an  elf  or  personified  natural  power,  very  mischiev¬ 
ous,  especially  to  children. 

“  The  hero  of  the  present  piece  is  the  Erl  (or  Oak)  King, 
a  fiend  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  thence  to  issue  forth  upon  the  benighted 
traveler  to  lure  him  to  his  destruction.” — Scott:  Erl  King. 

*erme,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  earmian.]  To  grieve,  to 
lament. 

*erme-ful,  a.  [Erme.]  Sad,  mournful,  grievous, 
piteous. 

er  me-lin,  *er-mi-lin,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Ermine 
(q.  v.) .]  A  little  ermine. 

er  -mine,  *er-myne,  *er-min,  *er-myn,  s.  &  a. 

[From  O.  Fr.  ermine  (Mod.  French  hermine,  Prov. 
ermini).  In  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger.  hermelin;  Dut.  her- 
melijn;  Sp.  armiho;  Port,  arminlio;  Ital.  armel- 
lino,  ermellino= the  ermine  or  its  fur.  Low  Latin 
armelinus,armellina,  hermellina  and  Pellis  armenia 
—the  Armenian  rat  (Mus  arrnenius,  or  Mus  ponti- 
cus) .  The  etym.  which  connects  the  ermine  through 
the  Span.,  the  Port,  and  the  Low  Latin  with  the 
Armenian  mouse,  to  which  the  ermine  has  no  zoo¬ 
logical  affinity,  was  first  made  by  Ducange;  it  was 
adopted  by  Littr6,  and  is  not  directly  controverted 
by  Skeat.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  An  Armenian. 

“  Ne  non  Ermine  ne  Egipcienne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,824. 

(2)  The  fur  of  the  animal  described  under  II.  1, 
prepared  for  use  by  having  the  black  tips  of  the 
tail  inserted  at  regular  intervals  in  the  white  fur  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  contrast  with  it.  It  is  obtained 
from  Russia  in  Europe,  Norway,  Siberia,  Lapland, 
and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  in 
North  America. 

(3)  The  animal  described  under  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  judge 
(from  his  state  robe  being  ornamented  or  bordered 
with  ermine.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zobl.:  The  Ermine-weasel,  a  small  mammal, 
Mustela  erminea.  The  body  in  summer  is  reddish- 
brown  above  and  white  beneath,  and  in  winter  is 
wholly  white,  except  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  all  the  year  round  is  black.  The  more  north¬ 
erly  the  latitude  and  the  severer  the  individual 
winter  is,  the  purer  is  the  white  of  the  animal’s 
fur.  It  is  found  in  the  arctic  and  temperate  parts 


of  Europe,  becoming  more  abundant  as  one  travels 
northward.  It  occurs  also  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  North  America,  ranging  as  far  south  as 
the  middle  of  the  United  States.  It  frequents  stony 
places  and  thickets,  and  is  active,  fierce,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty.  It  is  called  also  the  stoat  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the  furs,  represented  by  black 
spots  of  a  particular  shape  on  a  white  ground. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  ermine  fur. 

2.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
animal  described  under  II.  1. 

3.  White  in  color.  [Ermine- 
moth.] 

ermine-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Tponomeuta  padella, 
a  moth  the  wings  of  which  are 
white. 

ermine-weasel,  s  [Ermine,  II.  1,] 
er -mined,  a.  [Eng.  ermin(e) ;  -ed.]  Clothed 
with  or  wearing  ermine, 
er  -mine§,  s.  [Ermine.] 

Her. :  The  reverse  of  ermine,  being  represented 
by  white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 
er'-min-Ite§,  .s.  [Ermine.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Ermine,  but  with  a  single  red 
hair  on  each  side  of  the  ermine  spots, 
er-min-ois  (ois  as  wa),s.  [Ermine.] 

Her. :  A  gold  ground  with  black  spots. 

*er-ming,  *ear-ming,  a.  [A.  S.  earmian=to 
grieve.]  Grieving,  sad,  miserable. 

*er'-mit,  *er-myte,  s.  [Hermit.] 

*er'-mit-age  (age  as  ig)  s.  [Hermitage.] 

fern,  feme  (1),  feirne,  team,  s.  [A.  S.  earn= an 
eagle  ;  Sw.  dm;  Dan.  cern;  Dut.  arend;  Ger.  aar ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ar,  am;  Goth,  am.]  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

1.  The  Sea  Eagle,  HaliaAtus  albicilla. 

2.  The  Golden  Eagle,  Aquila  chrysaetus. 

3.  The  Aquilina  (Eagles)  generally. 

erne  (2),  serne,  s.  [A.  S.  earn,  cern.]  A  cottage* 
a  place  of  retirement. 

*er'-nest,  a.  &  s.  [Earnest.] 
ern  -fern,  s.  [Scotch  ern=eagle,  and  Eng.  fern.] 
Bot.:  (1)  “ Polypodium  fragile"  (Cystopteris 

fragilis .)  (Jamieson.)  (2)  Pteris  aquilina.  ( Brit¬ 
ten  <&  Holland.) 

er'-nut,  *er-nute,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  nut.]  An 
earthnut,  Bunium  flexuosum. 


wW« 

P 

Ermine. 


e-ro  de,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  iroder,  from  Lat.  erodo=to 
gnaw  off:  e=ea;=out,  away,  and  rodo=  to  gnaw.] 
To  eat  into  or  away ;  to  corrode. 

e-rod'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Erode.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Eaten  into  or  away;  gnawed,  cor¬ 
roded. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  asEROSE  (q.  v.). 

e-rod'-ent,  s.  [Lat.  erodens ,  pr.  par.  of  erodo.] 

Med.:  A  preparation  or  application  which,  as  it 

were,  eats  away  any  excrescence ;  a  caustic. 

e-ro  -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  erddios= a  heron,  to  the  bill 
of  which  the  beak  of  the  fruit  presents  some  re¬ 
semblance.] 

Botany:  Stork’s-bill.  A  genus  of  Geraniace®. 
Petals  regular ;  stamens  ten, slightly  monadelphoua 
at  the  base,  the 
five  opposite  the 
petals  sterile, 
the  other  five  al¬ 
ternating  with 
a  gland  at  their 
base ;  capsules 
each  with  a  long 
spiral  awn, 
bearded  on  the 
inside.  About 
fifty  species  are 
known,  all  from 
the  Eastern 
hemisphere. 

*e  -ro-gate, 
v.  t.  [Lat.  ero- 
gatus,  pa.  par. 
of  erogfo=topre- 
vail  upon  by  en-  Erodium. 

treaties :  e  —  ex  L  Stamens  and  Styles. 

=out,  fully,  and 

rogo— to  ask.)  To  lay  out,  to  distribute,  to  bestow. 

“  To  the  acquiring  of  science  belongeth  understanding 
and  memory,  which  as  a  treasury  hath  power  to  retain, 
and  also  to  erogate  and  distribute  when  opportunity 
happeneth.” — Sir  T.  Elyot;  Governor,  fo.  198. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g0,  p6t, 
OX,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ctir,  rile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


erogation 
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erratic 


6-ro-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  erogatio,  from  erogatus,  e-rot-j?-liis,  s.  [Latin  erotylus  =  an  unknown 
pa.  par.  or  ero^o.  J  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  precious  stone;  Gr.  erotylos=a.  darling,  a  sweet- 
mstripution.  heart,  from  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  species. 


E  -ros,  Er’-o§,  s.  [Gr.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  Greek  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Cupid,  the  God  of  Love.  [Cupid.] 

2.  Astron.:  A  remarkable  minor  planet,  which  at 
intervals  approaches  nearer  to  the  earth  than  does 
any  other  heavenly  body  except  the  moon.  It  was 
first  detected  in  August,  1898,  by  photography,  at 
the  Urania  observatory,  Berlin.  Its  orbit  is  almost 
as  eccentric  as  that  of  a  comet.  It  wanders  or  is 


_ _sj 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eroty- 
lidee  (q.  v.). 

er-peto-log-Ic-gl,  a.  [Herpetological.] 
er-pe-tol-6-gist,  s.  [Herpetologist.] 
er-pe-tol-o-gy,  s.  [Herpetology.] 
er  -pet-on,  s.  [Herpeton.] 
err,  *erre,  *er-ren,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  errer,  from 
Lat.  erro,  which  stands  for  an  older  erso;  cogn. 


errant  annelids,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  Errantia  (q.  v.). 
er-ran  -ti-g  (ti  as  shl),  er-ran  -te§,  s.pl.  [The 
first  form  is  the  neut.  the  second  the  mas.  and  fem. 
pi.  of  Lat.  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro=  to  err,  to  wander. 
So  named  in  allusion  to  their  good  locomotive 
powers.] 

ZoOl.:  Errant  Annelids;  the  highest  order  of 
Annelida.  They  are  called  also  Chtetopoda,  from 
the  setigerous  foot-tubercles  which  are  their  chief 
distinctive  characteristics;  Nereides  from  their 
typical  genus  Nereis;  and,  from  the  place  which 


j  .  : - ~  niuiucioui  la  otaxius  im  au  uiuoi  erso,  cogu.  — ,  i — j,— »  j fzr, ;  .  . 

driven  from  the  asteroidal  zone  between  Mars  and  with  Goth.  airz-jan= to  make  to  err;  O.  H.  Ger,  many  of  them  inhabit,  bandworms.  The  head  is 
Jupiter,  swings  in  and  out  across  the  sphere  of  irran;  Ger.  irren=to  wander.  (She at.)]  well  marked;  the  mouth  has  jaws  which  are  some- 

,  Mars  s  orbit,  and  once  in  every  ~ — u... 


.....  ,  „  21  months,  the 

period  of  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  approaches 
to  within  13,000,000  miles  of  the  earth.  It  is  also 
known,  as  DQ. 

e-rose,  a.  [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gnawed  or  eaten  away. 

2.  Bot. :  Gnawed ;  having  the  margin  irregularly 
toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

e-ro’-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  erosio,  from  erosus,  pa.  par. 
of  erodo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  eating  or  gnawing  away;  corrosion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eaten  or  gnawed  away  ;  cor* 
roded. 

“As  sea-salt  is  a  sharp  solid  body,  in  a  constant  diet  of 
salt  meat,  it  breaks  the  vessels,  produceth  erosions  of  the 
solid  parts,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  sea-scurvy.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

II.  Med.:  A  gradual  eating  away  or  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  body  by  ulceration,  or  by  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents,  whether  spontaneous  or 
not. 

erosion  theory  or  hypothesis. 

Geol.:  A  theory  or  hypothesis  which  attributes 
the  excavation  of  lakes  chiefly  to  the  erosive  power 
of  water  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  instead  of  regard¬ 
ing  them  as  due  to  the  existence  in  the  spots  where 
they  occur  of  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  strata.  Much 
enpport  is  lent  to  the  erosion  hypothesis  by  glancing 
at  a  map  of  a  country  near  the  Arctic  circle,  like 
Sweden,  or  one  full  of  high  mountains  like  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  which  glaciers  have  scope  for  action,  and 
noting  how  lakes  abound. 

e-ro  -§ion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  erosion;  -ist.] 


A.  Intransitive 

*1.  Lit. :  To  wander,  to  ramble. 

“  The  which,  whanne  he  was  gon  awey,  erride  in  the 
wildernes  of  Bersabre.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis  xx iv.  14. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  go  astray  or  wander  from  the  right  or  true 
course,  purpose,  or  end. 

“We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep.” — Common 
Prayer:  General  Confession. 

*2.  To  miss  the  thing  or  object  aimed  at. 

“Aimed  at  helm,  his  lance  erred." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  1,006. 


times  at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscis.  The  respira¬ 
tory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  external  branchiee 
arranged  in  tufts  along  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
body,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Dorsi- 
branchiate  Annelids.  They  possess  distinct  sexes, 
and  undergo  a  metamorphosis.  They  are  marine, 
and  occur  in  all  seas.  The  order  contains  the 
families  Arenicolid®,  Aphroditid®,  Nereida?,  Euni- 
cidee,  Peripatid®,  and  Polyophthalmid®. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  bodies  of  the  Errant  Annelids 
are  as  a  rule  so  soft  that  remins  of  them  are  not 
likely  to  be  found,  but  what  appear  to  be  their 
horny  jaws,  have  been  brought  from  the  Silurian, 
the  Devonian,  and  the  Carboniferous  formations. 


_  „  •  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  What  maybe  their  burrows,  trails,  and  foot-impres- 

;L„i°„go  Yr<i!ig  luctenient  or  opinion  ;  to  make  sions  or  prints  have  beeu  found  in  the  Silurian  and 

some  other  Pal®ozoic  rocks.  [Helminthitb, 
Scolite.] 

er  -rg-n-try,  s.  [Eng.  errant;  -ry.] 

1.  A  state  of  wandering  or  roving  about ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  a  wanderer. 

2.  The  condition,  occupation,  or  way  of  life  of  a 
knight-errant. 


Geol.:  One  who  holds  the  Erosion  theory  or  hy-  -Pecay  of  Piety. 


mistakes ;  to  blunder, 

“  Blame  me  not  if  I  have  erred  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  riuers  yet  unread.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  xii.  2. 

*B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lead  astray ;  to  cause  to  err ;  to  mislead. 
“Sometimes  he  [the  devil]  tempts  by  covetousness, 

drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  saves, 
kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men  as  they  do  their 
horses.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  60. 

2.  To  miss,  to  mistake. 

“I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  266. 

err’-g-ble,  a.  [Eng.  err ;  -able.]  Liable  to  err 
or  mistake ;  fallible. 

err  -g.-ble-n.ess,  s.  [Eng  errable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  errable ;  liableness  to  err  or  mis¬ 
take;  fallibility. 

“We  may  infer  from  the  errableness  of  our  nature,  the 
reasonableness  of  compassion  to  be  seduced.” — More: 


pothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  mountain  tarns  or  lakes. 
[Erosion  Theory.] 

“  The  Erosionists,  or  upholders  of  the  efficacy  of  super¬ 
ficial  waste.” — A.  Geikie,  in  Macmillan’ s  Magazine,  July. 
1881,  p.  230. 

e-ro  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  erosus ,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.] 
Tending  to  eat  away  or  corrode ;  corrosive. 

e-ro-§o-,  pref.  [Lat.  erosus.]  [Erose.] 

Bot.,  &c.:  Erose,  eroded,  as  if  gnawed  or  bitten. 

eroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot.:  As  irregularly  toothed  as  if  it  had  been 
bitten. 

e-ros’-trate,  a.  [Lat.  e=out  of;  heree=not,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  rostrate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Not  having  a  rostrum  or  beak. 

er  -8-teme,  s.  [Gr.  erdtema  =  a  question,  from 
erOtad— to  ask,  to  question.] 

Rhet. :  A  mark  of  interrogation. 

er-6-te  -sis,  s.  [Greek,  from  erotao  =  to  ask,  to 
question.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  strong  affirma- 


err'-g-bund,  a.  [Lat.  erralAindus,  from  erro.] 
Wandering,  erratic. 

Er-rai,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).] 


er-ra-tg,  s.  pi.  [Erratum.] 

er-rat-ic,  *er-rat-lck,  *er-rat-ike,  a.  &  «. 
[Lat.  erraticus— given  to  wandering,  from  erro=  to 
err,  to  wander;  Fr.  erratique;  Span.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
erratico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wandering,  roving. 

“Through  the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move, 
Hence  named  erratick  by  the  gods  above.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  73,  74. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  stationary;  moving. 

“  There  he  saw  with  ful  auisement 
The  erratike  stones  harbouring  armoury.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  v. 

*3.  Irregular,  changeable,  subject  to  fluctuations. 


,,  ,  „  i  .  .  “They  are  incommoded  with  a  slimy  mattery  cough. 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  Of  the  third  magnitude,  sJ ink  of  breath,  and  an  erratick  fever.”— Harvey. 


called  also  Gamma  Cephei. 

er  -rand,  *serende,  *arende,  *arunde,  *erand, 
♦erande,  *erende,  *erinde,  *ernde,  *erond,  s. 

[A.  S.  cerende—n  message  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eyrendi , 
Orendi;  Sw.  cerende ;  Dan.  drende ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
drunti,  aranti.]  A  verbal  message  ;  a  communica1 


4.  Wild,  loose,  not  direct;  as,  His  aim  is  very 

erratic. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Not  moving  like  an  ordinary  star  in  an 
apparently  regular  track  or  course,  but  with  irregu- 
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tion  to  be  made  to  some  person  at  a  distance;  a  lar  motion.  Used  of  a  planet  or  of  a  comet. 


special  business  or  matter  intrusted  to  a  messenger ; 
something  to  be  done  or  told. 

“I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  0  king.” — Judges  iii.  19. 
errand-boy,  s.  A  boy  kept  to  run  on  errands. 

♦er'-rgnd-er,  s.  [Eng.  errand;  -er.]  One  sent 
on  an  errand,  a  messenger. 

er  -rant  (1),  *er-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  errant, 
from  Lat.  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro=t o  err  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Lit. :  Wandering,  roving,  rambling;  applied 


distinguished  from  a 
as  Erratic 


tion,  or  more  commonly  a  strong  negation,  is  implied  more  especially  to  those  knights  in  the  middle 


under  the  form  of  an  interrogative. 

*er-o-tet-ic,  a.  [Greek  erotetikos,  from  erotao.] 
Interrogatory. 

e-rot'-Ic,  *e-r6t-Ick,  e-rot  -1c,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 
erotikos,  from  eros  (genit.  erotos)  —  love.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  love. 

“  If  he  be  born  when  Mars  and  Venus  are  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  inclined  to  love  and  erotio 
melancholy.” — Ferrand:  On  Love  Melancholy  (1640),  p.  160. 

B.  As  subst A  love  poem  or  composition, 
e-rot  '-Ic-al,  Cl.  [Eng.  erotic,  -al.]  The  same  as 

Erotic  (q.  v.) . 

“Jason  Pratensis  who  writes  copiously  of  this  erotical 
love.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  442. 

e-ro-td-ma'-nl-g,  er-o-tom  -g-ny,  s.  [Gr.  eros 
(genit.  erotos)—  love,  and  mania= madness.]  Mental 
alienation  or  melancholy  caused  by  love. 

er-o-tyi'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erotylus,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  with 
very  gibbous  bodies,  found  in  fungi. 


ages  who  wandered  about  in  search  of  adventures, 
and  to  show  their  prowess  and  chivalry.  [Knight- 
errant.] 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course. 

“  Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 

Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 

Tortive  and  errant,  from  his  course  of  growth.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

2.  Abandoned,  vile,  arrant  (q.  v.). 

“Thy  company,  if  I  slept  not  very  well 

A-nights,  would  make  me  an  errant  fool  with  ques¬ 
tion.”  Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  ii.  i. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  wanderer. 

♦errant-knight,  s.  A  knight-errant  (q.  v.). 

“  To  your  home, 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  24. 

*er  -rgnt  (2),  a.  [Eyre.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Itinerant.  ..  ,  __  ___ 

2.  Zodl. :  Free,  not  fixed ;  having  good  locomotive  present  distribution  of  hills,  valleys,  sea,  and  land , 

powers.  [Errant  Annelids.]  they  have  crossed  valleys,  gulfs,  and  even  seas,  and 


2.  Geol. :  Detached  and  at  a  distance  from  its 
native  rock.  [Erratic  Blocks.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

♦I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  rogue,  a  vagabond,  a  street 
Arab. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Astron.:  A  planet,  as 
fixed  star. 

2.  Geol.  ( chiefly  pi.) :  The  same 
Blocks  (q.  v.). 

erratic  blocks. 

Geol. :  Blocks  tom  from  the  rocks  of  which  they 
constituted  apart,  and  transported  to  long  distance 
by  the  action  either  of  ice  or  water.  If  floated  by 
ice  or  so  carried  along  by  descending  glaciers  as  not 
to  rub  against  the  ground  during  their  course,  erra¬ 
tic  blocks  retain  their  salient  angles  uninjured ;  but 
if  they  have  been  rolled  over  and  over  again  along 
a  shallow  sea-bed  or  shore  by  the  action  of  furious 
waves,  they  become  quite  rounded.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  blocks  in  the  arctic  and  temperate 
zones  of  both  hemispheres,  their  frequency  increas¬ 
ing  toward  the  poles,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Glacial  Period  (q.  v.).  Sues') 
mountains  as  the  Alps  are  great  centers  whence 
erratic  blocks  descend.  As  a  rule  erratic  blocks 
differ  in  composition  from  the  rocks  on  which  they 
are  found  lying.  This  fact  enables  the  geologist 
to  decide  that  any  particular  block  or  bowlder  is  an 
erratic  one.  and  trace  out  the  spot  from  which  it 
came  and  the  direction  of  the  current  which  brought 
it  to  its  present  resting-place.  The  transport  of 
erratic  blocks  has  not  in  general  depended  on  the 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  chun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 


erratical 
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erudition 


have  at  time3  balanced  themselves  on  the  peaks  of 
hills.  _  When  a  transported  mass  or  fragment  of 
rock  is  large,  it  is  called  an  erratic  block,  when 
of  medium  size  a  bowlder,  and  when  small  a  pebble 
or  gravel. 

er-rat'-Ic-g,l,  a.  [Eng.  erratic ;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Erratic  (q.  v.). 

er-rat'-ic-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erratical;  -ly.]  In 
an  erratic  manner ;  irregularly  ;  without  rule,  order, 
or  established  method. 

*  er-rat'-Ic-gd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erratical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  erratic. 

*er’-rg,-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  erratus,  pa.  par.  of  erro— 
to  err,  to  wander ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ile.]  Wandering, 
erratic. 

♦er-ra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  erratio,  from  erro = to  wan¬ 
der.]  A  wandering  about, 
er-ra'-tum  (pi.  er-ra  -tg.),  «•  [Lat.,  neut.  sing. 

of  erratus ,  pa.  par.  of  erro— to  err,  to  wander.]  An 
error  or  mistake  in  printing  or  writing. 

er-rhlne,  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  errhina=stem\i- 
tatory  medicines:  en= in,  and  rhin= the  nose.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Affecting  the  nose;  causing  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nose. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.  (pi.) :  Errhines  are  medicinal  substances 
which  possess  the  property  of  exciting  a  secretion 
of  mucus  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and 
this  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  sneezing. 
They  are  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff,  subsulphate 
of  mercury,  powdered  veratrum  album,  and  euphor- 
bium.  They  are  used  in  cases  of  great  dryness  of 
the  mucous  membrane.-  Some  forms  of  headache 
are  relieved  by  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
and  the  consequent  unloading  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  membrane.  Also  called  Sternutatories.  ( Gar- 
rod  :  Mat.  Medica.) 

Srr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Err.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  going  astray. 
err-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  erring;  -ly.]  In  an  err¬ 
ing  manner ;  not  properly. 

“He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill, 

Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive/* 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  (Introd.). 

er-ro'-ne-ous,  *er-ro-nI-ous,  a.  [Lat.  erro - 
neus= wandering  about,  from  erro= to  wander;  Fr. 
erron6 :  Ital.  erroneo.] 

*1.  Wandering,  roving,  straying. 

“Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  19,  20. 

*2.  Wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right  or  true 
course. 

“A  faint,  erroneous  ray.” — Thomson:  Summer,  1,687. 

3.  Mistaken,  false,  wrong,  full  of  error,  untrue. 

“I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  any  erroneous  doc¬ 
trine.” — Life  of  Doctor  Barnes  (1572),  fo.  Aaa,  iiij. 

*4.  Mistaking  ;  misled ;  deviating  by  mistake  from 
the  truth. 

“When  a  man  is  misinformed  as  to  the  goodness  or  bad¬ 
ness  of  an  action,  that  we  call  an  erroneous  conscience.” 
—Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16. 

er-ro'-ne-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  erroneous;  -ly.]  In 
an  erroneous  manner;  by  mistake;  not  rightly; 
falsely,  incorrectly. 

“O  blest  proficiency!  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call.” 

Cowperl  Retirement,  99,  100. 

gr-ro'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erroneous;  -ness. ] 
The  quality  of  being  erroneous ;  falsity,  incorrect¬ 
ness. 

“The  most  ordinary  capacity  may  understand  it,  and 
be  satisfied  of  the  erroneousness  of  it.”— Sharp  Sermons, 
vol.  vii.,  ser.  8. 

er’-ror,  *er-rour,  *er-rowre,  s.  [O.  Fr  error, 
errur ;  Fr.  erreur,  from  Lat.  error,  from  erro = to 
err,  to  wander;  Ital.  errore;  Sp.  &  Port,  error.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  wandering  or  roving  course. 

“Where  he  through  fatal  error  long  was  led 
Full  many  years,  and  weetlesse  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  41. 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  truth ;  a 
mistake,  a  misapprehension  ;  a  mistaken  judgment 
or  opinion. 

*3.  A  sin,  a  transgression  of  law  or  duty  ;  a  crime, 
a  fault. 

“Blood  which  he  offered  for  himself  and  for  the  errors 
of  the  people.” — Heb.  ix.  7. 

4.  A  mistake  in  writing,  printing,  speaking,  <fcc. ; 
an  inaccuracy. 

5.  False  doctrine  or  teaching. 

“  In  Religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it?” — Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  positions 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  determined  by  cal¬ 
culation  and  by  observation. 

2.  Law :  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  record  upon  matters  of  law,  entitling  the  party 
grieved  to  have  the  case  reviewed.  ( Writ  of  Error.) 

3.  Math.:  The  difference' between  the  result  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  any  operation  and  the  true  result. 

4.  Hor.  {of  a  clock ) :  The  difference  between  the 
time  to  which  a  clock  really  points  and  that  which 
it  was  intended  to  indicate. 

IT  Writ  of  Error : 

Law :  An  appeal  from  an  inferior  court  of  record 
assigning  error  in  the  proceedings.  It  lies  only 
upon  matter  of  law  arising  upon  the  face  of  the 
proceedings,  so  that  no  evidence  is  required  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  or  support  it. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  error, 
mistake,  and  blunder  :  “  Error  is  the  lot  of  human¬ 
ity  :  into  whatever  we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error 
will  be  sure  to  creep ;  the  term  therefore  is  of  un¬ 
limited  use :  we  have  errors  of  judgment ;  errors  of 
calculation ;  errors  of  the  head,  and  errors  of  the 
heart.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of  life  : 
mistake  is  an  error  of  choice ;  blunder  an  error  of 
action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt 
to  make  mistakes ;  ignorant,  conceited,  and  stupid 
people  commonly  commit  blunders ;  a  mistake  must 
be  rectified;  in  commercial  transactions  it  may  be 
of  serious  consequence ;  a  blunder  must  be  set  right , 
but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ;  and 
blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  to  call 
for  laughter.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  error  and 
fault:  “  Error  respects  the  act:  fault  respects  the 
agent:  the  error  may  lie  in  the  judgment  or  in  the 
conduct ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention  ; 
the  errors  of  youth  must  be  treated  with  indul¬ 
gence  ;  but  their/cralfs  must  on  all  accounts  be  cor¬ 
rected  ;  error  is  said  of  that  which  is  individual  and 
partial ;  fault  is  said  likewise  of  that  which  is 
habitual:  it  is  an  error  to  use  intemperate  language 
at  any  time  ;  it  is  a  fault  in  the  temper  of  some  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  restrain  their  anger.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Sy  non.) 

*er’-ror,  v.  t.  [Error,  s.]  To  determine  or  to 
decide  to  be  erroneous ;  as  the  decision  of  a  court. 

er'-ror-ful,  *er-ror-full,  a.  [En g.  error ;  -full.'] 
Full  of  error;  mistaken,  wrong. 

er’-ror-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  error;  -ist.]  One  who  is  in 
error ;  one  who  encourages  or  promotes  error. 

*er-rour,  s.  [Error,  s.] 

ers,  s.  [Fr.  &  Prov.  ers;  Sp.  iervo;  Ital.  ervo; 
Lat.  ervum  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Ervum  ervilia,  the  Bitter  Vetch. 


ers  bitter- vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  A  designation  used  by  Skinner.  Probably 
Ervum  ervilia. 

er§'-by-Ite,  s.  [Sw  ersbyit.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  called  also  Anhydrous 
Scolecite.  It  is  monoclinic,  of  a  white  color  and 
vitreous  luster,  and  a  hardness  of  6.  Dana  thinks 
that  it  may  be  altered  orthoclase. 

ers  -mert,  s.  [Arse-smart.]  Polygonum  hydro¬ 
piper. 

ers  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  arse,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  herb  Mouse-ear.  ( Wright.)  Mouse- 
ear  is  Hieracium  pilosella.  {Britten  <fk  Holland.) 

firse,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Irish  (q.  v.).]  The  name 
given  to  the  language  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  being  of  Irish  descent.  It 
is  called  by  the  Highlanders  themselves  Gaelic. 

ersh,  earsh,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  eddish  (q.  v.).] 
Stubble. 


erst,  adv.  [A.  S.  cerest,  superlative  of  cer=soon.] 
[Ere.] 

1.  First;  at  first;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once ;  formerly. 

3.  Before;  previously;  till  then;  till  now,  hith¬ 
erto. 

“  Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  erst  with  airy  self-conceit.” 

Cowper:  Retired  Gat. 


TT  At  erst : 

1.  At  length. 

“It’s  now  at  earst  become  a  stonie  one.” 

Spenser  F.  <j.,  V.  i.  2. 

2.  At  present. 

“  Left  both  bare  and  barrein  now  at  erst.” 

Spenser  Shepherd’s  Calendar  (Dec), 
♦erst -while,  adv.  [Eng.  erst,  and  while.]  Before, 
till  then,  till  now,  hitherto. 

“  Those  thick  and  clammy  vapors  which  erstwhile  as¬ 
cended  in  such  vast  measures.” — Glanvill.  Preexistence  of 
Souls,  p.  142. 


♦erthe-calle,  s.  [Earth-call.] 

♦erthe-smok,  s.  [Earth-smoke.] 
er-fi-bes  -$en$e,  *er-fi-bes  -§en-?]f,  s-  [Fr. 

irubescence,  from  Lat.  erubescentia,  from  erubes- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  erubesco=to  grow  red ;  incept,  form 
of  rubeo=  to  be  red;  ruber —red.]  The  act  ot  be¬ 
coming  red ;  redness. 

ter-fl-bes -§ont,  a.  [Lat.  erubescens,  pr.  par.  of 

€Vllb6SCO.^\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Reddish;  somewhat  red;  inclined 
_ _ ,  \ 


er-fi-bes’-$lte,  s.  [Lat.  erubesco— to  become 
red,  to  blush,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bornite.  {Dana.)  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  adopts  the  name  erubescite,  and  makes 
bornine  and  bornite  two  of  its  synonyms. 


e-rfi'-CSJ.,  s.  [Lat.,=  (1)  the  caterpillar  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  butterfly,  (2)  the  plant  genus  here  defined.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Brassicidee. 
The  seeds  have  a  burning  taste,  and  when  applied 
to  the  skin  cause  blisters.  Eruca sativa,  formerly 
called  Brassica  eruca,  is  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  its  native  region,  as  a  salad,  the  young  and 
tender  roots  alone  being  chosen,  for  when  old  it 
has  an  unpleasant  taste  and  smell.  The  whole 
plant  has  been  used  as  a  sialogogue. 

er-fi-car’-I-g,,  s.  [From  Lat.  eruca=  a  kind  of 
eoiewort,  Eruca  sativa,  to  which  it  is  remotely 
akin.]  . 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cruciferee,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Erucaridee. 


er-fi-car  -l-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erucar{ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Spirolobeee. 
e-rfi’-$Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eruc (a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic; 
Gr.  ereygomai= to  vomit.]  Pertaining  to,  contained 
in,  or  derived  from  the  Eruca  (q.  v.). 


erucic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C2iH4i'CO-OH.  A  monatomic  fatty  acid 
belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  also  called  Brassic 
acid.  It  occurs  in  colza  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Brassica  campestris,  and  in  the  fat  oil  of 
mustard  seed,  Sinapis  alba.  The  colza  oil  is  sapon¬ 
ified  with  litharge,  and  the  oleate  of  lead  removed 
by  digesting  with  ether;  the  residue  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
Erucic  acid  forms  long  white  needles,  which  melt 
at  34“.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  unites  freely 
with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline  dibromide, 
C22H42Br202,  which  melts  at  42°. 

*e-ruct  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eructo:  e=ea:=out,  and  ruclo 
=to  belch.]  To  belch  out ;  to  eructate. 

e-ruc  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eructatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eructo .] 

1.  Lit.:  To  eject  as  wind  from  the  stomach;  te 
belch  out. 


“  They  would  make  us  believe  in  Syracuse,  now  Messina, 
that  .astna  in  times  past  hath  eructated  such  huge  gobbets 
of  fire.” — Howell.  Letters,  I.  i.  27. 

2.  Fig. :  To  belch  out ;  to  give  vent  to. 

“Though  he  should  .  .  .  daily  eructate  his  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  most  respectable  men.” — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  ix. 


e-ruc-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eructatio,  from  eructa¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  eructo .] 

1.  The  act  of  belching  ;  a  belch. 

“  Cabbage  ...  is  greatly  accused  for  provoking 
eructations.” — Evelyn:  Discourse  of  Salletts. 

2.  That  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach  by 
belching. 

“The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations,  either  with  the  taste  of  the  ali¬ 
ment,  acid,  inodorous,  or  fetid.” — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  sudden  bursting  out  or  ejection  of  wind  or 
matter. 

“Thermae  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eructations;  such  as 
burst  forth  of  the  earth  during  earthquakes.” — Woodward. 

*e-rfi  -dl-ate,  v.  t.  [Erudite.]  To  teach,  to 
instruct. 


er  -fi-dlte,  a.  [Lat.  eruditus,  pa.  par.  of  erudio 
=to  free  from  rudeness,  to  cultivate,  to  teach:  e- 
ex  =  out,  away,  and  rudis  =  rude.  ]  Instructed 
taught,  learned,  well-read,  well-informed. 

“With  the  fore-mentioned  treasures  of  erudite  pam¬ 
phlet-tracts,  there  appeared  a  far  more  considerable 
collection  of  valuable  little  treatises.” — Critical  Hist,  of 
Pamphlets  (1715),  p.  6. 

er  -fi-dlte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erudite;  -ly.]  In  an 
erudite,  learned  maimer  ;  with  erudition. 

er-fi-dlte-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erudite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  erudite  ;  erudition, 
er-fi-dl -tion,  s.  [Lat.  eruditio,  from  eruditus, 

Fa.  par.  of  erudio;  Fr.  Erudition;  Sp.  erudicion; 
tal.  erudizione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  instructing  or  improving. 
“The  erudition  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  re¬ 
garded.” — Spectator,  No.  66. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


erugate 
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erythrin 


2.  Learning  ;  knowledge  gained  by  study ;  scholar- 
snip. 

“He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hues, 

As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use.” 

Cowper:  Charity ,  891,  392. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  erudition  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  see  Knowledge. 

er'-ff-gate,  a.  [Lat.  erugatus,  pa.  par.  of  erugo ; 
e=e*=away,  out,  and  rugatus  -  wrinkled ;  ruga= 
a  wrinkle.]  Free  from  wrinkles ;  smooth,  un¬ 
wrinkled. 

e  rfi -gl-nous,  a.  [Lat.  ceruginosus,  from  aerugo 
—  the  rust  of  copper,  verdigris;  ces  (gen.  ceris)  = 
copper.]  [ffiRTJGiNOTJS.]  Partaking  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  nature  of  copper. 

e-rum '-p$nt,  a.  [Lat.  erumpens ,  pr.  par.  of 
erumpo  =  to  burst  or  break  out:  e=ex=ont,  and 
rumpo= to  break,  to  burst.] 

Bot. :  Breaking  out. 

e-run  -dg,  e-rin-dl,s.  [Mahratta&Hind.eromda. 
=  the  castor-oil  plant;  Mahratta  erundel=castor 
oil.]  For  def.  see  etym.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

e-rupt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
erumpo— to  burst  or  break  out.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  out  or  eject  with  violence; 
to  emit  violently. 

“Erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphosed,  conglomer¬ 
ated  aggregates  of  mineral  matter.” — S.  Highley,  in 
Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  358. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  burst  or  break  out  suddenly ;  to 
give  vent  to  eruptions. 

e-rup'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eruptio,  from  eruptus,  pa. 
par.  of  erumpo;  Fr.  Eruption;  Sp.  erupcion;  Ital. 
eruzione.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  or  breaking  out  from  any 
confinement  or  restraint ;  a  sudden  burst  or  emis¬ 
sion. 

“Anon  with  black  eruption  from  its  jaws 
A  night  of  smoke,  thick  driving,  wave  on  wave 
In  stormy  flow.”  Mallet:  The  Excursion,  i. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  That  which  bursts  or  breaks  out.  [II.  2.] 

“  From  the  volcanoes  gross  eruptions  rise.” 

Garth:  Dispensary,  i.  109. 

*4.  A  sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile  nature. 

“  The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of  barbarians 
.  .  .  did  all  turn  to  account  for  him.” — Barrow:  Of  the 

Pope’s  Supremacy. 

*5.  A  violent  exclamation  or  ejaculation. 

“  To  his  secretary,  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him 
for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he  would,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out  into  bitter 
and  passionate  eruptions.” — Wot  tori:  Life  of  Buckingham. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Medical: 

(1)  The  breaking  out  upon  the  skin  of  vesicles, 
pustules,  &c.,  ultimately  becoming  crusts  or  scabs. 
In  some  cases  fungi  have  been  found  in  the  center 
of  the  vesicle  or  other  morbid  growth. 

(2)  The  exanthemata  thus  produced,  as  the  vesi¬ 
cles  in  small-pox  or  the  rash  in  scarlet  fever. 

“Unripe  fruits  are  apt  to  occasion  foul  eruptions  on  the 
skin.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Geol.:  An  outburst  of  fluid  lava  mixed  with 
stones,  scoriae,  dust,  &c.,  from  a  volcanic  crater  or 
other  vent.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  computes  that  about 
2,000  such  eruptions  (variously  located)  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  or  an  average  of  twenty 
every  year.  [Volcano.] 

e-rup'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  Sruptif;  Sp  eruptivo,  from 
Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of  erumpo .] 

1  Bursting  forth ;  breaking  out. 

“  To  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,129,  1,130. 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  rash ;  producing 
eruptions. 

“It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  in  the 
state  to  sink  in  by  fits,  and  to  re-appear.” — Burke:  Regi¬ 
cide  Peace,  let.  i. 

3.  Produced  by  eruption;  as,  eruptive  rocks  (q.  v.). 

eruptive  rocks: 

Geol  :  The  same  as  volcanic  rocks,  using  the  lat¬ 
ter  term  to  include  those  of  all  geological  forma¬ 
tions,  and  not  simply  those  sent  forth  by  recent 
volcanoes.  Basalt  and  greenstone,  equally  with 
lava,  are  considered  eruptive  rocks.  [Volcanic.] 

'  er-vg-len'-tg,  s.  [Lat.  Ervum  lens,  the  botan¬ 
ical  name  of  the  lentil.]  The  farina  or  meal  of  the 
common  lentil,  prepared  in  a  special  manner.  Its 
use  as  a  food  is  said  to  promote  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  same  as  Revalenta 
(q.  v.). 


er-vil-i-g,  s,  [Lat.  ervilia— the  bitter  vetch.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  obsolete  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants  containing  Ervilia  sativa,  the  species  gen¬ 
erally  called  Ervum  ervilia.  [Ervum.] 

2.  ZoOl. :  Lentil-shell.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  family  Tellinidse.  Two  recent  species  are 
known.  Distribution:  West  Indies,  Britain,  Can¬ 
aries,  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red  Sea.  ( Wood- 
ward.) 

er’-vum,  s.  [Lat.=the  bitter  vetch,  Ervum  er¬ 
vilia  (def.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Vicieee.  It  is  akin  to  Yicia,  but  differs  in  the  sharp, 
equal  segments  of  the  calyx,  &c.  The  leaves  are 
generally  pinnate  and  terminate  in  tendrils.  Ervum 
lens  is  the  lentil  (q.  v.).  Ervum  ervilia  is  the  Bit¬ 
ter  Vetch.  Its  seeds  mixed  with  flour  and  made 
into  bread  produce  weakness  of  man’s  limbs,  and 
are  said  to  render  horses  paralytic. 

e-rf  9  -I-be,  s.  [From  erima-tali,  its  native  name 
in  the  Malayalim  language.] 

Bot. :  An  anomalous  genus  of  perigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  placed  by  Lindley  doubtfully  at  the  end  of  the 
Convolvulaceae,  and  by  Endlicher  made  the  type  of 
an  order  which  he  calls  Erycibete.  Mr.  W.  Carruth- 
ers,F.  R.  S.,  states  that  it  nearly  approaches  Con¬ 
volvulaceae,  but  differs  in  having  a  sessile  radiating 
stigma  like  that  of  a  poppy.  This  character  exists 
also  in  Ebenacese,  to  which  in  other  respects  Erycibe 
seems  not  very  closely  akin.  The  species  are  from 
tropical  Asia. 

er-y-9lb  -e-33,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erycib(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  established  by  Endlicher 
for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Erycibe  (q.  v.). 

er-^-91  -na,  Er-y-91  -ng,  s.  [Erycina,  a  name  of 
Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx,  now  San  Giuliano,  a 
mountain  in  Sicily,  where  she  had  a  temple.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  [See  etym.] 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Erycinides  (q.  v.). 

*3.  ZoOl. :  An  old  genus  of  Tellinidse. 

er-jf-gin  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Erycin{a),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Dryads.  A  family  of  Butterflies.  The 
males  have  only  four  perfect  legs,  the  females  have 
six.  In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  Lycsenidse 
(Argus  Butterflies}  (q.  v.). 

e-rjfn  -gi-um,  s.  [Lat .eryngion;  Gr.  erynggion, 
dimin.  of  Latin  erynge= Greek  eryngge=the  eryngo 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Eryngo.  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Sanicuiidce.  There  is  an  involucre  in  many 
leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  ovate,  clothed  with  chaffy  scales 
or  bristles.  About  100  species  are  known,  most  of 
them  from  South  America.  [Eryngo.] 
e-ryn  -go,  e-rin-go,  s.  [Eryngium.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Eryngium.  The  Sea  Eryngo  is 
Eryngium  maritimum,  the  Field  Eryngo  E.  campes- 
tris.  ( Bentham .) 

2.  Phar.:  [Eryngo-root.] 
eryngo-root,  s. 

Phar. :  The  root  of  Eryngium  maritimum,  or  Sea- 
holly,  prepared  as  a  sweetmeat.  Its  aphrodisiac 
qualities,  either  real  or  supposed,  are  mentioned  by 
dramatists  and  poets  from  Jonson  to  Prior. 

er-y  -on,  s.  [ G reek_  eryon= dragging  along  the 
ground,  pr.  par.  of  eryo.\ 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  macrurous  Crustaceans 
found  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite,  being  most  abundant 
in  the  Solenhofen  Slates,  which  are  Middle  Oolite. 

e-rys  -l-mum,  s.  [Lat. erysimum ;  Gr .erysimon 
=the  hedge  mustard.] 

Bot.:  Treacle-mustard.  A  genus  of  Cruciferse, 
family  Sisymbridee.  The  pod  is  four-sided,  its 
valves  one-nerved.  There  are  generally  two  hypogy- 
nous  glands  opposite  the  placentae  and  between 
the  longer  stamens.  About  seventy  species  are 
known. 

er-jf-sip  -e-lgs,  *er-I-slp  -o-ly,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  erysipelas— a  redness  on  the  skin  ;  Fr.  6rysip£le.~\ 
Med.:  A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity:  the  parts  affected 
are  of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  diffused  swelling  of 
the  underlying  cutaneous  tissue  and  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  and  an  indisposition  to  take  on  healthy 
action.  It  is  called  by  John  Hunter  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  Erysipelas  is  divided  into :  (1)  Sim¬ 
ple,  where  the  skin  only  is  affected  ;  (2)  Phlegmo¬ 
nous,  where  the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissue  are 
both  attacked  at  the  same  time,  going  on  to  vesica¬ 
tion,  then  yellowness,  and  death  of  the  skin  ;  death 
of  the  areolar  tissue  may  follow,  constituting  ma¬ 
lignant  or  gangrenous  erysipelas ;  (3)  GSdematous, 
or  suh-cutaneous,  of  a  yellowish,  dark  brown,  or 
red  color,  occurring  about  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  or 
legs,  usually  in  broken-down  dropsical  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  superficial  and  sthenic,  the  other 
forms  more  deep-seated  and  asthenic,  and  require 


vigorously  active  treatment  by  free  incisions  before 
the  formation  of  pus,  as  it  is  too  late  to  wait  till 
pus  has  actually  formed.  Some  physicians  speak 
highly  of  poultices  of  phytolacca  leaves,  while 
others  recommend  topical  applications  of  some 
form  of  iron  in  tincture.  The  constitutional  treat¬ 
ment  is  mainly  restorative :  the  more  asthenic  the 
case  the  sooner  should  perchloride  of  iron  be  given, 
from  20  to  30  minims  of  the  tincture  every  two  or 
three  hours,  and  continued  during  convalescence  to 
insure  a  cure. 

er-^-si-pel-g-tdld,  a.  [Gr.  erysipelas  (genit. 
erysipelatos)=erysipelas,  and  eidos=  form,  resem¬ 
blance.]  Resembling  erysipelas. 

er-f-Sl-pel  -g-tous,  a.  [Gr.  erysipelas  (genit. 
erysipelatos)  =  erysipelas,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -oats.] 
Med. :  Having  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or  in  soma 
way  resembling  it. 

“A  person,  who  for  some  years  had  been  subject  to 
erysipelatous  fevers.” — Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  §  6. 

er-jf-sip -el-oiis,  a.  [Erysipelas.]  Eruptive; 
pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  partaking  cf  the  na¬ 
ture  of  erysipelas  (q.  v.). 
er-ys  -i-phe,  s.  [Gr.  erysibe=  mildew.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  now  much  reduced 
in  extent  by  the  removal  from  it  of  various  species 
now  ranked  under  distinct  genera.  When  unde¬ 
veloped  they  are  called  Oidia  (q.  v.). 

e-ryth  -g-cg,  s.  [Erythacus.] 
e-ryth-g-91  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  erylhac{us),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sylvidse  or  Warblers.  It 
contains  the  Robins.  They  are  scattered  over  both 
hemispheres. 

e-ryth  -g-cus,  e-ryth-g-cg,  s.  [Gr.  erythaind 
=to  dye  red,  to  cause  to  blush,  in  allusion  to  the 
red  plumage  of  the  Robin  Redbreast,  a  species  of 
the  genus.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  th«  sub-family 
Erythacinse  (q.  v.). 

er-y -the -mg,  s.  [Gr.  erythema=redness-,  erew 
thos= red.] 

Med. :  Uniform  redness,  with  puffiness  of  the  skinj 
seldom  accompanied  by  general  febrile  disturbance, 
and  not  extending  to  the  areolar  tissue.  The  chief 
variety  is  Erythema  nodosum.  The  redness  and 
bumps  gradually  subside.  It  is  commonest  in 
young  females,  but  is  also  seen  in  feeble  boys.  It  is 
often  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  as  in  mea¬ 
sles  or  scarlatina,  in  which  case  active  treatmentof 
it  may  kill  the  patient ;  but  if  otherwise,  painting 
with  nitrate  of  silver  generally  induces  a  favorable? 
resolution. 

er-yth-e-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  erythema  (q.  v.) ; 
t  connective,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Med. :  A  term  applied  to  skin  affections  marked 
by  or  associated  with  redness,  specially  relating  to 
erythema,  erysipelas,  and  the  more  common  Rose- 
rash  and  Nettle-rash. 

er-y- them' -g-tous,  a.  [English,  &c.,  erythema 
(q.  v.) ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -ous  ] 

Med. :  The  same  as  Erythematic  (q.  v.). 
er-yth-ras  -g,  s.  [Gr.  erythraios=red.~\ 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Gentianacese,  tribe  Gentiareee. 
The  calyx  is  five-cleft;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped 
and  withering,  its  limb  short ;  stigmas  two ;  cap¬ 
sule  linear,  two-celled.  Known  species  about  fifteen. 

*er-yth-ra3  -an,  a.  [Gr.  ery thros=  red;  Eng.  adj- 
suff.  -an.]  Of  a  red  color. 

Erythraean  main,  s. 

Geog. :  The  Red  Sea. 

“  The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythrcean  main.” 

Milton:  Psalm  Cxi.  4<j. 

ft  The  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
included  not  only  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  but 
also  the  Indian  Ocean.  Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropce- 
dia,  applies  the  name  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

e-ryth  -ric,  a.  [Gr.  erythr os— red-, -icf]  Seethe 
compound. 

erythric-acid,  s.  [Erythrin.] 
e-ryth  -rin,  e-ryth  -rine,  s.  [Gr.  erythros=red; 
Eng..  &c.,  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).J 

1.  Chem.  ( chiefly  of  the  form  erythrin) :  Erythric 
acid,  erythritic  orsellinate,  C20H22O10.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Roccella  fusiformis,  and  extracted  by 
boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  It  forms  crystals  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  reddened  by  am¬ 
monia  in  the  open  air,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling 
with  baryta  water  into  orsellinic  acid  and  picro- 
erythrin,  Ci2H1607,  which  by  further  boiling  with 
baryta  water  is  converted  into  orcin,  C7Hs02,  eryth- 
rite,  C4H10O4,  and  COo.  The  orcin  is  readily" soluble 
in  strong  alcohol,  while  the  erythrite  is  only  slightly 
soluble, 

2.  Min.  {of  the  form  erythrine)  :  The  same  as 
Erythrite  (q.  v.). 
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e-ryth  -rin-a,  s.  [Modeled  on  Gr.  eryth/rinos, 
■which,  however,  is  a  red  kind  of  mullet,  and  not  a 
plant.] 

Bot. :  Coral  Tree.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Erythrinw 
(q^.  v.).  The  species  consist  of  shrubs  or  trees  with 
trifoliate  leaves _  or  long  stalks  and  blood-red 
flowers.  Found  in  the  tropics.  Erythrina  mono - 
sperma  furnishes  gum  lac  (q.  v.). 
e-ryth'-rine,  s.  [Erythrin.] 
er-^-thrl'-ne-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  erythrin(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseole®  (q.  v.). 
e-rfth-rl'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  erythrinos= a  red  kind  of 
mullet.] 

Ichthy.:  A  name  given  by  Jonston  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  to  what  is  now  called  Pagellus  erythrinus. 
[Pagellus.] 

e-ryth-rite,  s.  [Gr.  erythros— red,  and  Eng.  suff. 
*ite  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Chem.:  Erythrol,  erythromannite,  erythroglu- 
ein,  phycite,  C4He(OH)4.  A  tetratomic  alcohol,  ex¬ 
isting  ready  formed  in  the  alga,  Protococcus  vul¬ 
garis  ;  also  by  boiling;  erythrin  with  baryta  water. 
Erythrite  crystallizes  in  large  colorless  prisms,  melt¬ 
ing  at  120%  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  insol¬ 
uble  in  ether,  and  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol.  Heat¬ 
ing  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  converts 
it  into  secondary  butyliodide,  CHgCHPC^'CHs. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids.  Erythrite  has  a  sweet  taste ;  it  does 
not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  optically  inactive. 
It  unites  directly  with  acids  forming  ethers.  It 
does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  cupric 
Salt. 

2.  Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral;  its  hardness  1*5 
to  2*5 ;  specific  gravity,  2*9 ;  luster  on  the  different 
faces  of  the  crystal  from  dull  to  adamantine ;  color 
fed  or  greenish-gray.  Composition:  Arsenic  acid, 
38*43 :  oxide  of  cobalt,  37*55;  water,  24*02.  Earthy 
cobalt  bloom  is  a  variety  of  it,  consisting  of  cobalt 
bloom  with  free  arsenious  acid.  Found  abroad  in 
Saxony,  Thuringia,  Baden,  Norway,  &c. :  in  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Cumberland,  England,  and  near  Killarney, 
Ireland.  (Dana.)  Called  also  Erythrine  (q.  v.). 

er-yth-rit-lC,  a.  [Eng.  erythrit(e) ,  and  suff.  -ic 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eryth¬ 
rite  (q.  v.). 
erythritic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  monobasic  tetratomic  acid,  C4H8O5,  or 
CHo(OH)*CH(OH)*CH(OH)*CO*OH.  _  Erythritic 
acid,  also  called  erythroglucmic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  erythrite  with  platinum  black 
in  an  aqueous  solution.  It  forms  a  deliquescent 
mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It 
forms  salts. 

e-ryth-ro-,  pref.  [Lat.  erythros  ;  Gr.  ei-ythros= 
red,  of  the  color  of  nectar  and  wine ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
ruber,  rutilis,  and  with  Sansc.  rudhiram  =  blood, 
and  rdhitas= red.] 

Bot.,  <&c. :  Red,  pale  red. 

e-rfth'-ro-gen,  s.  [Greek  erythros— red,  and 
gennao= to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  originally  colorless,  but  red¬ 
dened  by  acids,  supposed  by  Hope  to  be  contained 
in  flowers. 

e-rfth-r6-glfi'-§In,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  glucin.]  [Erythrite.] 
e-ryth-ro-glfi'-9in -ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  glucinic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

erythroglucinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Another  name  for  Erythroleic-acid  (q.  v.) . 
e-ryth  -rdid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  erythroeides= of  a 
ruddy  look ;  erythros— red,  and  eidos=form ;  Fr. 
6rythroide .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  red  color. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.:  The  reddish  muscular  envelope  of  the 
testicle. 

e-rjfth-rb-le  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  oleic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

erythroleic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  purple  semi-fluid  substance,  said  to 
exist  in  archil. 

e-ryth  -ro-lein,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  olein  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C26H22O4.  An  oily  liquid  extracted  by 
Kane  from  archil  and  litmus.  ( Larousse .) 

e-ryth-ro-lit-min,  s.  [Pref.  erythro -,*  Eng. 
litm(us),  and  suff.  -in  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).J 
Chem.:  C26H93O13.  A  red  coloring  matter  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Kane  from  litmus.  (Larousse.) 

e-ryth-ro-man  -nite,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  mannite .]  LErythrite.] 
e-ry th-ro  -ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  erythronion=&  plant  of 
the  satyrium  kind  (Dioscorides  in  Liddell  <Sk  Scott). 
A  Satyrium  is  a  kind  of  Orchid.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  widely  diffused  Liliace®,  tribe 
Tulipe®.  The  Tartars  are  said  to  reckon  one 
species,  Erythronium  dens  canis,  the  Dog’s-tooth 
Violet,  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Its  bulbs  have  been  regarded  as  aphro¬ 
disiac  and  anthelmintic.  The  leaves  and  roots  of 
E.  americanum  are  emetic. 
f2.  Min.:  Vanadite  (q.  v.). 

e-ryth  ro-phlse  -um,  s.  [Gr.  erythros=red,  and 
j»7ilotos=bark.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Mimose®,  tribe  Parkic®.  Erythrophlceum  guineense 
is  an  ornamental  tree  about  120  feet  high  growing 
in  Western  Africa.  The  natives  call  it  gregro  tree — 
i.  e.,  ordeal  tree,  from  the  use  to  which  its  abundant 
red  juice  is  put.  It  is  also  called  Afzelia  grandis. 
(Paxton.) 

e-ryth-ro-phle  - Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  erythro- 
phlce(um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).T 
Chem.:  A  poisonous  base,  extracted  by  alcohol 
from  the  bark  of  Erythrophlceum  guineense,  a  tall 
leguminous  tree,  growing  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  ben¬ 
zene,  or  chloroform,  but  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  It  forms  salts  with  acids.  In  contact  with 
manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  erythro- 
phleine  develops  a  violet  color  less  intense  than  that 
produced  by  strychnine  ;  the  color  soon  changes  to 
a  dirty  brown.  It  acts  as  a  poison  by  paralyzing 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

e-ryth -ro-phyil,  e-ryth-ro  -phyi- line,  s. 

[Gr.  erythros=Ted,  phyllon=&  leaf,  and  Eng  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).j 

Chem. :  The  red  coloring  matter  of  leaves  in 
autumn.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dissolves  with  brown  color  in  alkali. 

e-ryth-ro-pro-tide,  s.  [Greek  erythros—  red, 
pj-oto.s— first,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ide  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  A  red  extractive  matter  obtained  by  Mul¬ 
der  from  albumin  and  allied  substances. 

e-ryth  ror  -chls,  s.  [Pref.  erythr(o),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  orchis .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuse®,  family 
Vanillid®.  Erythrorchis  scandens  has  slender 
stems  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  runs  like  a  creeper 
over  trees  in  wet  jungles  in  the  Eastern  peninsula 
and  the  adjacent  islands. 

e-ryth  -r5§e,  s.  [Erythrosis.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Garot  to  the  yellow  or 
orange-colored  substance  obtained  by  treating  rhu¬ 
barb  with  nitric  acid,  which,  however,  he  allows  to 
be  a  mixture.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  red 
solutions  which  produce  very  deep  stains.  [Rhu¬ 
barb.] 

e-ryth-ro-si-der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  siderite.\ 

Min. :  Scacchi’s  name  for  a  hydrated  chloride  of 
potassium  and  iron,  2KCl+Fe2Cl3+2HO.  Prismatic 
in  crystallization.  Soluble  in  water.  Found  em¬ 
bedded  in  volcanic  bombs  inclosed  in  Yesuvian  lava 
of  April,  1872,  and  was  probably  formed  by  sublima¬ 
tion  during  that  eruption.  (Thomas  Davies,  F.  G.  S.) 
e-ry-thrd-§is,  s.  [From  Gr.  erythros— red.] 
Med. :  Plethora.  (Dunglison.) 
e-ryth-ro-sper-me-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  .erythro- 
sperm(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiace®.  The  styles  are 
several,  the  fruit  ultimately  splits. 

e-ryth-ro-sper  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  erythros=red,  and 
sperma=  seed.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Erythrosper- 
me®  (q.  v.). 

e-ry th-ro-sto  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  erythros= red,  and 
sfoma=mouth.] 

Bot. :  Thenamegiven  by  Desvaux  to  the  aggregate 
fruit  more  generally  called  Et®rio  (q.v.).  Example, 
the  strawberry. 

er  yth-rox-yl-a  -§e-se,  te-ryth-rox-yl  -e-se,  s. 
pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erythroxyl(on)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Erythroxyls.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Sapindales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or 
trees  with  the  young  shoots  sc  aly,  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  small  white  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals 
five,  combined  at  the  base;  persistent  petals  five, 
each  with  a  plaited  scale  at  the  base ;  stamens  ten, 
monadelphous  ;  ovary  three-celled,  but  having  two 
of  the  C9lls  spurious ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  three, 
capitate;  ovule  solitary  pendulous ;  fruit  a  one- 
seeded  drupe.  Only  known  genus  Erythroxylon, 
species  seventy-five.  Most  are  from  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  a 
few  from  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Australia.  [Erythroxylon.] 

er-yth-rox'-yl-on,  s.  [Gr.  erythros= red,  and 
a*?/lon=wood.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of  the 
order  Erythroxylace®  (q.  v.).  As  the  etymology 
suggests,  the  wood  of  most  species  is  bright  red. 


Erythroxylon  hypericifolium  is  called  in  the  Island 
of  France  bois  dmuile  —  oil-wood.  In  Brazil  a  per¬ 
manent  reddish-brown  dye  is  made  from  the  bark 
of  E.  suberosum.  The  young  branches  of  E.  areo- 
latum,  which  grows  near  Carthagena,  are  refriger¬ 
ant  ;  its  bark  is  tonic  ;  the  subacid  juice  of  its  fleshy 
fruit  is  purgative  and  diuretic,  and  from  the. juice 
of  its  leaves  an  ointment  is  formed  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  against  scald  heads.  Two  Brazilian  species, 
E.  anguifugum  and  E.  campestre,  are  used,  the 
former  as  an  alexipharmic  and  the  latter  as  a  pur¬ 
gative.  E.  coca  furnishes  the  stimulant  called  coca 
(q.  v.). 

er-yth-rox  ~yi,  s.  [Erythroxylon.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sitig.)  :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Eryth¬ 
roxylace®. 

2.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
that  order  itself. 

e-rjfth  -ro-zyme,  s.  [Gr.  erythros— -red,  and  zyme 
=leaven.] 

Chem.:  An  azotized  substance,  which  exists  \n 
madder,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  transformation 
of  rubian.  It  is  extracted  by  macerating  madder 
in  water  at  38°,  and  precipitating  the  aqueous  ex¬ 
tract  with  alcohol.  [Madder,  Rubian.] 

er  -yx,  er-ix,  s.  [Lat.  Eryx,  an  opponent  of 
Hercules,  slain  by  the  latter  and  buried  by  him  on 
a  mountain,  which  retained  his  name.  [Erycina.] 
Various  other  classic  men  or  myths.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Boid®.  They 
are  small  in  size,  and  have  not  the  prehensile  tau 
of  the  huge  Boas  and  Pythons.  They  are  found  in 
India  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Egypt. 

es-C5L-la  de,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  escalada;  Ital.  scalata, 
from  Lat.  scala= a  ladder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Mil. :  An  attack  on  a  fortified 
place,  in  which  scaling-ladders  are  used  to  pass  a 
ditch  and  mount  a  rampart. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  violent  onslaught. 

es-ca-la  de,  v.  t.  [Escalade,  s.J 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Mil. :  To  scale ;  to  mount  by  means 
of  ladders. 

es-ca-la'-tor,  s.  [Escalade.]  An  inclined  ele¬ 
vator  or  moving  stairway  (q.  v.). 

es-cal-lo -nI-?L,  s.  [Named  after  Escallon,  a 
Spanish  traveler  in  South  America,  who  first  found 
these  plants  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Escalloni- 
ace®.  The  species  are  South  American  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  dotted  leaves  and  white,  pink,  or  red 
whorl ed  flowers. 

es-cal-lo-nl-a'Hje-se,  fes-cal-lo  -ni-e-ae,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  escalloni(a) ,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Escalloniads :  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with 
alternate,  toothed,  resinously  glaindular  exstipulate 
leaves  and  axillary  conspicuous  flowers.  Calyx 
superior,  five-toothed;  petals  five,  sometimes  tem¬ 
porarily  cohering  into  a  tube ;  cestivation  imbri¬ 
cated  ;  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals ;  ovary 
inferior,  two  to  three-celled,  with  a  large  polysperm- 
ous  placenta  in  the  axis  ;  stigma  two  to  five-lobed; 
seeds  numerous,  minute.  Known  genera  seven, 
species  sixty,  all  from  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
America  and  elsewhere.  If  within  the  tropics, 
then  they  are  found  high  up  on  mountain  sides. 
(Lindley .) 

es-C9.1-16  -nI-g,d§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escalloni(a) , 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Escalloniace®  (q.  v.). 

es-cal-lbp,  es-cal  -op,  s.  [O.  French  escalope .] 
[Scallop,  s.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  regular  curving  indenture  in  the  border 
or  margin  of  anything. 

“Divided  into  so  many  jags  or  escallops  and  curiously 
indented.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Heraldry:  The  figure  of  a 
scallop-shell,  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  worn  as  a  sign  that  the 
wearer  had  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James, 
at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and 
now  borne  on  a  shield  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  bearer  or  his 
ancestors  had  been  at  the  Cru¬ 
sades  or  had  made  long  pil¬ 
grimages. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  molluscous  genus  Pecten.  The  same 
as  Scallop  and  Scallop-shell  (q.  v.). 


Escallop. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


escallopee 
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eschatology 


es-cal  -16-pee,  a.  [Fr.] 

.  Heir.:  A  term  applied  to  an  escutcheon,  &c.,  which 
is  covered  with  curved  lines,  resembling  the  outline 
of  a  scallop-shell,  and  overlap¬ 
ping  each  other. 

es-cal  -ftp,  s.  [Escallop.] 

es-cal-6ped,  a-  [Eng.  es- 
calop ;  -ed. J 

.  1*  Ord.  Lang. :  Cut  or  fash¬ 
ioned  in  the  form  of  a  scallop- 
shell,  cut  at  the  edge  or  border 
into  segments  of  a  circle. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Escal- 
Lop£e  (q.  v.). 

es-cam-bl-o,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
escambium= exchange.] 

English  Law :  A  writ  or  authority  given  to  mer¬ 
chants  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  persons  beyond 
the  seas. 

es-cap'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  escap(e) ;  - able .]  That 
may  or  can  be  escaped  or  avoided ;  avoidable. 

es-C3,-pa’de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  scappata= an 
escape,  fern,  of  pa  par.  of  scappare= to  escape.] 
[Escape,  v.] 

*1.  A  wild  fling  of  a  horse;  a  kicking  with  the 
hind  legs. 


Escallop6e. 


“He  entered  first,  and  with  a  graceful  pride. 

His  fiery  Arab  dexterously  did  guide, 

Who  while  his  rider  every  stand  surveyed, 

Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  an  escapade.’’ 

Dryden:  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

2.  A  wild  freak  or  prank ;  a  mad  frolic. 

es-ca'pe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  escaper,  eschaper;  Fr. 
Gchapper,  from  Lat.  ex  cappa— out  of  a  cape  or 
cloak ;  so  that  to  escape  is  to  free  one’s  self,  or  slip 
out  of  one’s  cape  and  get  away  ;  Ital.  scappare— to 
escape ;  Low  Lat.  escqpiwm=flight,  escape.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  get  away  from ;  to  avoid  by  flight ;  to  elude, 
to  evade ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  or  power  of. 

“  Where  his  own  person,  eagerly  pursued, 

Hardly  (by  boat)  escaped  the  multitude.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vii.  16. 

2.  To  pass  or  remain  unnoticed  or  unobserved  by. 

“  Men  are  blinded  by  ignorance  and  error  :  many  things 

may  escape  them,  in  many  they  may  be  deceived.” — 
Hooker. 

3.  To  pass  away  from ;  to  be  forgotten  by ;  as,  to 
escape  one’s  memory. 

4.  To  be  uttered  by  inadvertence  ;  as,  Not  a  word 
has  escaped  me  on  the  matter. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flee  away;  to  avoid  danger  or  harm  by 
flight;  to  make  one’s  escape;  to  seek  or  obtain 
safety  or  liberty  by  flight. 


*3.  An  excuse ;  a  means  or  ground  for  escaping. 

“  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  despise  to  remember  whatso¬ 
ever  he  found  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  among  the 
heathen,  that  he  might  take  from  them  all  escape  by  way 
of  ignorance.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 


*4.  An  excursion,  a  sally. 

“  We  made  an  escape,  not  so  much  to  seek  our  own, 
As  to  be  instruments  of  your  safety.” 


*5.  A  flight,  a  sally. 


Denham:  Sophy,  iii.  L 


“  Thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

*6.  An  oversight,  a  mistake. 

“In  transcribing  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  as 
the  language  was  less  understood,  and  so  the  escapes 
less  subject  to  observation.” — Brerewood:  On  Language. 

7.  An  escaping  or  finding  a  means  of  discharge  or 
exit  from  anything  which  incloses  or  contains ;  a 
leakage as,  an  escape  of  gas  from  a  pipe. 

*8.  An  irregularity,  a  transgression. 


“  Dost  thou  behold 

With  watchful  eyes  the  subtile  ’scapes  of  men?” 

R.  Wilmot:  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  part  of  a  column  where  it  springs 
out  of  the  base ;  the  apophyge. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  escaped  from  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  now  grows  apparently  but  not  really 
wild. 


“Whether  the  hill  could  be  considered  as  a  habitat 
for  the  Columbine  in  its  wild  state,  or  whether  the  plant 
had  not  originally  been  an  escape.” — Edin.  and  Glasg. 
Geol.  Soc.  Excursion,  in  Weekly  Scotsman,  June  30,  1883. 

3.  Law :  Violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  law¬ 
ful  restraint.  ■  For  example,  if  the  sheriff,  upon  a 
capias  directed  unto  him,  takes  a  person,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  carry  him  to  jail,  and  he  on  the  way, 
either  by  violence  or  by  flight,  breaks  from  him, 
this  is  called  an  escape.  ( Cowel .) 

“An  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  process, 
by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  before  he  is  put  in 
hold,  is  also  an  offense  against  public  justice,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  officer  permitting  such 
escape,  either  by  negligence  or  connivance,  is  evidently 
much  more  culpable  than  the  prisoner;  but  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  have  persons  lawfully  in  their  custody,  are 
not  less  guilty  of  this  offense  if  they  suffer  them  illegally 
to  depart,  for  they  may  at  any  time  protect  themselves 
from  liability  by  delivering  over  their  prisoner  to  a  peace- 
officer.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

4.  Teleg. :  Leakage  of  current  from  the  line-wire 
to  ground,  caused  usually  by  defective  insulation 
and  contact  with  partial  conductors. 

5.  Engin.:  The  same  as  fire-escape  (q.  v.). 
escape-valve,  s. 


“  Escape  for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay 
thou  in  all  the  plain  :  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  thou  be 
consumed.” — Genesis  xix.  17. 

2.  To  avoid  or  elude  notice ;  to  pass  or  remain  un¬ 
noticed  or  untouched ;  to  be  overlooked. 

•"  Death  manaseth  every  age,  and  smit 
In  each  estat,  for  ther  escapeth  non.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,999. 

3.  To  find  a  means  of  discharge  or  exit  from  any¬ 
thing  which  incloses  or  contains  ;  to  leak  ;  as,  Gas 


Steam-engine : 

1.  A  loaded  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  steam,  or  of  water 
carried  mechanically  from  the  boilers  with  the 
steam ;  a  priming  valve. 

2.  A  valve  fitted  to  the  feed-pipe  as  a  means  of 
exit  for  the  surplus  water. 

3.  A  valve  which  affords  escape  to  steam  in  a 
given  contingency :  upon  excessive  pressure  by  a 
safety-valve,  to  announce  low-water,  &c. 


the  motion  of  the  train  to  be  intermittent.  Clock* 
and  watches  are  generally  named  according  to  the 
form  of  their  escapement;  as,  Chronometer-Crown- 
wheel,  Cylinder,  Deadbeat,  Detached,  Duplex, 
Horizontal,  and  Lever  escapement,  &c.  (See  these 
words.) 

es-cap~er,  s.  [Eng.  escap(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  escapes. 

es-cap'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Escape,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par-  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  avoiding  danger  or  hurt 
by  flight;  an  escape. 

*es-car’  (1),  *es-char  ,  s.  [Fr.  eschare .]  A  scar 
or  hard  scab  upon  a  hurt,  sore,  wound,  &c.  [Scab.] 

es-cfir  (2),  es’-kfir,  s.  [Ir.] 

Geol.:  A  local  Irish  term  for  drift  (q.  v.).  [Scoue.] 
*es-car  -biih-cle,  s.  [Carbuncle.] 

*es-car  -ga-toire  (toire  as  twar),  s.  [Fr.,from 
escargot= a  snail.]  A  nursery  or  breeding-place  for 
snails. 

es-carp',  v.  t.  [Fr.  escarper— to  cut  away,  rocks, 
&c.,  in  slopes,  so  as  to  render  them  inaccessible.] 
[Scarp.] 

Fort. :  To  cut  or  form  in  a  slope. 

“The  glacis  was  all  escai-ped  upon  the  live  rock.” — 
Carleton:  Memoirs,  p.  132. 

es-carp  ,  es-carpe,  scarp,  s.  [Escarp,  v.; 

Scarp,  s.l 

Fort. :  That  side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  or  in 
front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of  the 
rampart ;  a  scarp.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  i3 
the  counterscarp  (q.  v.).  [Scarp  ;  Counterscarp.] 
es-carp'-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  eecarper= to  cut 
away  in  slopes.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  precipitous  or  abrupt  face  of  a 
hill  or  ridge  of  land ;  a  cliff. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  Ground  cut  away  so  as  to  present  a 
nearly  perpendicular  face,  and  thus  render  the  posi¬ 
tion  inaccessible  to  an  enemy. 

2.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of 
high  land. 

es-car  -tel,  V.  t.  [0.  Fr.  escarleter ;  Fr.  icarteler 
=to  quarter.] 

Her.:  To  cut  or  notch  in  a  square  form,  or 
across. 

es-car-tgl-ee,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  Cut  or  notched  in  a  square  form,  or  across, 
fesgh,  fesghe,  s.  [Ash.]  (Scotch  and  North  of 
England  dialect.  Esche  is  in  Prompt.  Parv.) 
esgh-gL-lot',  s.  [Fr.] 

Bot.:  A  small  species  of  onion  or  garlic.  Allium 
ascalonicum.  [Shallot.] 
es-char',  s.  [Fr.  escarre,  from  Gr.  eschara= a 
grate,  a, pan  of  coals.]  [Scar.] 

Surg. :  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot  applica¬ 
tions. 

es  -cha-ra,  *•  [Lat.  eschar  a=Gr .  eschar  a  =  a 
fireplace ;  a  scab  or  eschar  on  a  wound  caused  by 
burning.] 

1.  Zobl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eschar- 
idse  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

es-char -1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  eschar  (a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee A 

1.  Zobl. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  suborder 
Cyclostomata  (q.  v.).  The  coencecium  is  erect  and 
rigid,  with  the  cells  arranged  quincuncially  in  a 
single  plane  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  frond. 

2.  Palceont.:  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
period  till  now. 

es-chgi-rot'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  escharOtikos= fit  to 
form  an  eschar;  escharoo— to  form  a  scab.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  of  destroying 
the  flesh ;  caustic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Surg.;  A  strong  caustic,  which  produces  an 
eschar.  [Caustics.] 

es-chg,-t6-log'-ic-3l,  a.  [Eng.  eschatologiy) ; 
•icalA  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
eschatology. 

es-ch<j,-t6r~&-glst,  s.  [Eng.  eschatologiy) !  - ist .] 
A  writer  on  eschatology ;  one  who  treats  of  the  last 
events  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

es-cha-tol-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  eschatos=th.e  last  in 
position  or  in  time,  and  logos= a  discourse;  Fr. 
eschatologieA 

Theol.  •  The  department  of  inquiry  which  treats 
of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  the  roll  of  Scripture 
prophecy — viz.,  the  advent  of  the  Savior  and  the 
second  destruction  of  the  world,  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  final  award. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d?L 


eschaunge 

es-chaunge,  s.  &  v.  [Exchange,  s.  &  v.] 
es-gheat ,  *es-chete,  *es-cheyte,  *es-chyte, 

•ex-cheat,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschet=  that  which  falls  to 
one,  rent;  escheoir;  Fr.  Achoir— to  fall  to  one’s 
share ;  Low  Lat.  excado— to  fall  upon :  ea;=out,  and 
cado= to  fall.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  return,  a  gain,  a  profit. 

“To  make  one  great  by  others  losae  is  bad  excheat.’' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  25. 

II.  Law:  The  reverting  of  real  property  to  the 
state  in  default  of  any  persons  legally  entitled  to 
hold  the  same. 

es-gheat'.  v.  i.  &  t.  [Escheat,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  be  forfeited  or  given  over. 

II.  Law:  To  fall  or  revert  to  the  state  through 
failure  of  heirs. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  forfeit  through  failure  of  heirs. 

“To  alienate  any  of  the  forfeited  escheated  lands.” — 
Clarendon. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  forfeit,  to  abandon. 

“As  doubtfull  whether  ’t  should  escheated  be 
To  ruine,  or  redeem’d  to  majesty.” 

Cartwright:  On  Christ  Church  Buildings. 
es-gheat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. escheat;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  escheated ;  liable  to  escheat. 

es-gheat -age  (ageasig),  s.  [English escheat ; 
•age.]  The  right  of  succeeding  to  an  escheat. 

“In  those  times  were  established  the  ridiculous  rights 
of  escheatage  and  shipwrecks.” — Montesquieu:  Spirit  of  the 
Laws,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xiii. 

es-gheat  -or,  *es-cheat-our,  *es-chet-our,  s. 
[Eng.  escheat ;  -or.] 

Law :  An  officer  appointed  in  several  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  to  observe  the  escheats  to  the  state  in 
that  jurisdiction,  and  certify  them  into  the  treasury. 

“The  name  escheator  cometh  from  the  French  word 
escheoir,  which  signifieth  to  happen  or  fall  out;  and  he  by 
his  place  is  to  search  into  any  profit  accruing  to  the 
crown  by  casualty,  by  the  condemnation  of  malefactors, 
persons  dying  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  him  in  minor¬ 
ity,  Ac.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Somersetshire. 

*es-ghecked’,  adj.  [Checked.]  Checkered, 
checked. 

esgh  -er-Ite,  s.  [German  escherit.  Named  after 
Stockar-Escher,  one  of  those  who  analyzed  it.] 
Min.:  A  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  greenish 
epidote  found  at  Mount  St.  Gothard.  Dana  places 
it  under  his  first  or  ordinary  variety  of  epidote. 

*es-ghe-vin,  s.  [Fr.  ichevin  =  a  sheriff.]  The 
elder  or  warden,  who  was  principal  of  an  ancient 
guild. 

es-ghew  (ew  as  fi),  *es-chewe,  *es-chiwe,  *es- 
Chue,  *es-chywe,  v.  t.  &  i.  JO.  Fr.  eschever,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  sciuhan;  M.  H.  Ger.  schiuhen=  (1)  to 
frighten,  (2)  to  fear,  shy  at,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  schiech,  schich;  Ger.  scheu=shy  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  flee  from  ;  to  shun,  to  avoid. 

“  For  thy  my  sonne,  if  thou  wolt  live 
In  virtue,  thou  must  vice  eschewe.” 

Qower:  C.  A.,  i. 

•2.  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

“What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced.” 

Shakesp:  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

“Her  eschewing  to  be  in  my  company.” — Ludlow: 
Memoirs;  Lett.  Papers,  iii  250. 

*es-ghew’-ange  (ew  as  11),  s.  [English  eschew ; 
•ance.]  The  act  of  eschewing,  avoiding,  or  shun¬ 
ning  ;  escape,  avoidance. 

es-ghew’-er  (ewasfi),s.  [Eng.  eschew ;  -er.]  One 
who  eschews,  shuns,  or  avoids. 

*es-ghew~ment  (ew  as  fi),  s.  [English  eschew ; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  eschewing ;  eschewance  ;  avoid¬ 
ance. 

esch-sgholtz -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Esch- 
scholtz,  a  botanist.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Papaveraceee  (Poppies).  The 
species  are  yellow-flowered,  and  are  akin  to  Glau- 
cium.  It  has  been  proposed  to  exchange  the  name 
Eschscholtzia  for  Chryseis.  This  flower  is  claimed 
by  Californians  as  the  emblem  of  the  state  and  is 
locally  called  the  cup  of  gold  (q.  v.),  or  in  Spanish 
el  copa  deloro. 

2.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Ctenophora,  family  or  sub¬ 
tribe  Saccatse, 

*es-chutgh  -e&n,  s.  [Escutcheon.] 
es  -chy-nlte,  s.  [JEschvnite.] 
es-clat -te,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  esclaier=  to 
shiver.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  shivered  by  a 
battle-ax. 
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es-co-bard’-l§m,  s.  [Fr.  escohard(er) ;  English 
suff.  -ism.  The  French  verb,  whence  the  English 
substantive  is  derived,  is  a  coinage  from  the  name 
of  a  Spanish  Jesuit  casuist,  Antonio  Escobar  y 
Mendoza  (1589-1669),  and  the  author  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  purity  of  intention  may  justify  actions 
which  morality  and  human  law  hold  blameworthy. 
He  was  attacked,  by  Pascal  and  ridiculed  by 
Molihre,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau.  His  laxity  has 
been,  censured  by  the  Church.]  Equivocation, 
casuistry  in  a  bad  sense. 

es-co-be  -di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escobedo,  a 
Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Escobedieae 
(q.  v.).  Two  species  are  known  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  this  country. 

es-co-be -di-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escobedia, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariacese,  sub-order  An- 
tirrhinidese. 

*es-cogh'-eon,  s.  [Escutcheon.] 

es'-cort,  s.  [Fr.  escorte= a  guide,  a  convoy,  from 
Ital.  scorta= an  escort  or  guide,  fem.  pa.  par.  of 
scagege= to  see,  guide,  from  Lat.  *excorrigo,  from 
ex=out,  and  corrigo—  to  correct.] 

1.  A  guard  or  convoy  of  armed  men,  which 
attends  upon  any  person,  baggage,  munitions,  &c., 
while  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  as 
a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  or 
for  general  security. 

‘'The  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
rate.” — Burke:  Works,  v ol.  ii.,  Lett,  from  W.  Hastings. 

2.  A  guard  of  honor  in  attendance  upon  any  per¬ 
son  of  rank,  dignity,  or  official  position. 

3.  Guidance,  protection,  care ;  as,  to  act  as  escort 
to  a  lady. 

es-cort',  v.  t.  [Escort,  s.] 

1.  To  act  as  escort  to ;  to  attend  upon  while  mov¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  as  a  protection  against 
danger. 

2.  To  attend  upon ;  as,  to  escort  a  lady. 

*es-cot'  s.  [Fr.]  [Scot,  s. ;  Shot,  s.]  A  tax 
paid  in  boroughs  and  corporations  toward  the 
support  of  the  community,  which  is  called  scot  and 
lot.  {Eng. ) 

*es-cot ',v.t.  [Escot,  s.]  To  pay  the  reckoning 
for ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

es-cofi-ade',  s.  [Fr.]  A  squad  (q.  v.). 
*es-cout',  s.  [O.  Fr.  escoute.]  A  scout,  a  spy. 
[Scout,  s.] 

*es-cript',  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  writing.  ( Cockeram .) 

es-cri-toire'  (toire  as  twar),  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrip- 
toire,  from  Lat.  scriptorium— a.  place  for  writing; 
scribo=  to  write;  Fr.  Acritoire.]  A  writing-desk; 
generally  fixed,  and  having  a  falling  leaf.  It  is 
commonly  corrupted  into  Secretary. 

es-cri-tor  -l-al,  a.  [Eng.  escritoir(e) ;  -ial.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  escritoire. 

es-crod',  s.  [Scrod.]  A  small  cod  broiled;  a 
scrod. 

es-crol',  s.  [Scroll.] 

Her. :  A  scroll ;  a  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  &c., 
on  which  the  motto  is  written. 

es-crow’,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escroe,  escroue;  Norm.  Fr. 
escrowe.J 

Law :  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to  be 
held  by  him,  till  the  grantee  has  performed  or  ful¬ 
filled  some  certain  condition,  and  not  to  take  effect 
till  such  condition  has  been  fulfilled,  when  it  has  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  grantee. 

*es-cry',  *es-crie,  v.  t.  [Ascrv.]  To  descry,  to 
detect,  to  discover. 

es'-cu-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Norm.  Fr. ;  French 
Acuage,  escuage,  from  Low  Lat.  scutagium,  from 
Lat.  scutum ;  Fr.  Acu,  escu=a  shield.] 

Feud.  Syst. :  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  in 
lieu  of  personal  attendance  on  the  lord  in  knight 
service.  It  came  at  last  to  be  levied  by  assessment 
at  so  much  for  every  knight’s  fee.  The  first  time 
this  appears  to  have  been  done  was  in  5th  Henry 
II.  of  England,  for  his  expedition  to  Toulouse  ;  but 
it  soon  came  to  be  so  universal  that  personal  at¬ 
tendance  fell  quite  into  disuse.  [Scutage.] 
*es-cfi-de'-ro,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  scutarius,  from 
scutum= a  shield  ]  A  shield-bearer,  an  esquire,  an 
attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank ;  a  lady’s  page, 
es-cfi-do,  s.  [Sp.] 

Numis.:  A  Spanish  coin  containing  ten  reales. 
Ten  escudos  are=$5.00. 

Es-cu-la  -pi-an,  a.  [Lat.  JEsculapius,  the  god 
of  medicine  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  Coronis,  and  is  usually  represented  as  an  old 
man  bearing  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  is 
twined.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine  or  healing ; 
medical. 


eserine 

es'-cu-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esculentus,  from  *esco 
=to  eat ;  esca=food.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Fit  or  good  for  food ;  eatable ;  edible. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  is  fit  or  good  for 
food,  or  eatable. 

es  -cu-llne,  s.  [.Esculine.] 

es-cutgh -eon,  *es-chutch-eon,  *es-coch-eon, 
*es-coch-on,  scutch-eon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escusson,  from 
Low  Lat.  scutionem,  accus.  of  scutio ,  from  Lat. 
scutum=a  shield ;  Fr.  Acusson.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  An  ornamental  plate,  such  as  is  used  on  a  coffin 
to  be  inscribed  with  the  name,  age,  <fcc.,  of  the 
deceased  person. 

3.  A  perforated  plate  to  finish  an  opening,  as  the 
keyhole  plate  of  a  door,  drawer,  or  desk 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  The  shield  on  which  coat-armor  is  repre¬ 
sented  ;  the  shield  of  a  family.  It  originally  took 
the  simple  form  of  the  knight’s  war-shield,  but  was 
afterward  varied  in  a  fanciful  manner. 

“  All  laughed;  the  Landlord’s  face  grew  red 
As  his  escutcheon  on  the  wall.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Interlude). 

2.  Naut. :  The  compartment  on  a  ship’s  stern  on 
which  her  name  is  written. 

3.  ZoOl.  :  An  impression  existing  behind  the  beaks 
of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  distinguished  from  one  placed 
before  them,  which  is  called  a  Lunule  (q.  v.).  ( S.P . 
Woodward.) 

escutcheon  of  pretense. 

Her.:  The  small  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  an 
heiress  placed  in  the  center  of  her  husband’s  shield, 
instead  of  being  impaled  with  his  arms. 

es-cutgh -eoned,  a.  [Eng.  escutcheon;  -ed.] 
Having  an  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms. 

“ For  what,  gay  friend !  is  this  escutcheoned  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night?” 

Young:  Night-  Thoughts,  ii.  356,  357. 

E§-dras,  s.  [Gr.  Esdrcts= Ezra  (q.  v.).] 

Apocrypha :  Two  books  constituting  the  first  and 
second  of  the  collection  called  the  Apocrypha. 

(1)  First  Book  of  Esdras:  The  first  of  the  books 
just  mentioned.  The  Vulgate  makes  the  canonical 
Book  of  Ezra,  1  Ezra,  1  Nehemiah,  2  Ezra,  and  1st 
and  2d  Esdras,  3  and  4  Ezra  respectively.  So  does 
the  6th  of  the.  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  nucleus  of 
the  book  is  iii.  1-v.  6 ;  from  this  part  comes  the  oft 
quoted  Magna  est  veritas,  et  'prevalebit.  The  rest  of 
the  work  consists  of  compilations  more  or  less 
altered  from  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
The  book  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  author  and  date  are  unknown.  Dr. 
Ginsburg  thinks  it  must  have  existed  at  least  a 
century  before  Christ.  Singularly  enough  the 
Council  of  Trent,  generally  so  liberal  in  its  recep¬ 
tion  of  apocryphal  books  into  the  Canon,  rejected 
this. 

(2)  Second  Book  of  Esdras:  The  second  book  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  English  version,  which  in  this 
respect  follows  the  Zurich  Bible.  Great  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  authority  and  date. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  assigns  it  to  about  50  B.  C.,  and 
believes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew,  interpola¬ 
tions  having,  however,  been  subsequently  made  by 
a  Christian.  The  Council  of  Trent  rejected  this 
work  like  the  First  Book  of  Esdras. 

es-em-plas’-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  es=into;  Aen=one,  and 

fdasfifcos=molding,  shaping.]  Molding,  shaping  or 
ashioning  into  one. 

es-en-bec-kia,  s.  [Named  after  NeesVonEsen- 
beck,  a  celebrated  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaceae,  tribe  Pilocarpese.  The 
bark  of  Esenbeckia  febrifuga,  a  native  of  Brazil,  has 
the  properties  of  quinine,  and  is  almost  as  effective 
as  a  remedy  in  fever. 

es-en-beck-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Esenbek{ia)  ; 
-ine  { Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
Esenbeckia  febrifuga. 

es'-er-Ine,  s.  [EsArA,  the  native  name  for  the 
Calabar  bean,  and  suff  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Physostigmin,  Ci5H2iN30.2.  A  base  con¬ 
tained  m  the  Calabar  bean,  Phy sostigma  venenosum. 
An  extract  of  the  bean  is  made  with  alcohol  and 
water,  then  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  and  the 
alkaloid  shaken  out  with  ether;  it  is  carefully 
neutralized  with,  sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to 
crystallize.  Eserine  is  a  yellow  amorphous  mass, 
very  poisonous,  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  45°.  Eserine  exactly  neutralized  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  treated  with  excess  of 
ammonia  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  yields  a  residue  of  a  blue  color,  soluble 
m  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  stains  the  skin,  and 
dyes  silk  blue.  A  trace  of  sulphate  of  eserine  in 
solution  gives  a  red  color  when  bromine  water  is 
added. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


esguard 
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espouse 


•ea -guard  ( u  silent),  s.  A  guard  as  escort. 
(Becmmont  <fc  Fletcher.) 

£s  -kl-mo,  s.  &  a.  [Esquimaux.] 

*§s-16in  ,  *es-loyn,  *es-loyne,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr. 
esloigner;  Fr.  Eloigner,  from  iom=  far.]  [Eloin.] 
To  remove,  to  take  or  put  away. 

**  How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  esloigne  me  thus.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  28. 

es'-mar-klte,  s.  [Ger.  &  Sw.  esmarkit.  Named 
after  Esmark,  the  discoverer  of  No.  2.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  Fsmarkite  of  Erdmann.  The  same  as  Fahlun- 
Ite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Esmarkite  of  Hausmann.  The  same  as  Datol- 
Ite  (q.  y.).^ 

es'-ne-§y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  aisnesse;  Fr.  ainesse  =  pri¬ 
ority  of  birth  ( Bailey) .]  [Aisne.] 

Eaw  :  The  right  of  the  eldest  coparcener  in  the 
case  where  an  estate  descends  to  daughters  jointly 
for  want  of  an  heir  male,  of  making  the  first  choice 
in  the  division  of  the  inheritance. 

es-o  ,pref.  [Gr.  eso,  eisd=to,  within,  into.]  Within. 
e-so§-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  esox,  genit.  esoc (is) = a 
pike,  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.) 

1 .Ichthy.:  Pikes.  A  family  of  Abdominal  Fishes. 
Tbe  teeth  are  numerous  and  formidable ;  there  is  no 
adipose  fin  like  that  in  the  Salmonidee.  The  pikes 
inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  temperate  climates. 
[Esox.] 

2.  Paloeont.:  Range  in  time  apparently  from  the 
Cretaceous  period  till  now. 
es-od'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eis=into,  and  hodos=  a  way.] 
Phys. :  Conducting  influence  to  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row.  (Used  of  the  nerves  which  have  this  function.) 

es-6-en-ter-i-tis,  s.  TPref.  eso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
enteritis  (q.  v.). 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines. 

es-O-gas-trl-tis,  s.  [Pref.  eso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
gastritis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

e-so-phag -e-gd,  e-so-phag-e-an,  a.  [CEso- 

PHAGEAL.] 

e-soph-31-got  -o-mjf,  s.  [CEsophagotomv.] 
e-soph  -9,-gus,  8.  [CEsophagus.] 

*e-so4-pIan,  a.  [Lat.  JEsopius;  Gr.  Aisdpios= 
pertaining  to  Aisopos  or  .22  sop.]  Pertaining  to  or 
written  by  iEsop ;  composed  in  the  manner  or  after 
the  style  of  J2sop. 

“He  [Alex.  Neckham]  wrote  a  tract  on  the  mythology 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Esopian  fables,  and  a  Bystem  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric.” — Warton:  History  of  English 
Poetry,  i.,  diss.  2. 

es-o-ter'-ic,  es-o-ter'-ic-al.  a.  [Gr.  esoterikos 
—  inner ;  eso  =  within.  The  word  was  first  used  to 
describe  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  he  does 
not  use  it.  It  was  probably  invented  to  correspond 
with  Greek  exoterikos  =  external,  which  he  does 
use.  ( Liddell  &  Scott.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hidden,  secret. 

“  His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  extended  and  modified.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Greek  Phil.:  The  precise  sense  in  which  esoter- 
ikos  was  used  is  not  quite  clear,  or  rather  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  different  senses  by  dif¬ 
ferent  Teachers,  and  sometimes  even  in  different 
senses  by  the  same  Teacher.  Among  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  this  epithet  was  applied  only  to  those  disci¬ 
ples  who  had  passed  through  a  long  and  severe 
ordeal,  and  had  been  admitted  to  intimate  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  Master.  In  Platonic  philosophy  the 
word  has  a  different  meaning.  It  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Plato  had  two  sets  of  doctrines,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  allusion  of  Aristotle  ( Pliysica , 
iv.  2)  to  the  unwritten  opinions  of  the  founder  of 
the  Academy  is  to  teaching  which  found  no  place 
in  the  Dialogues  from  its  very  simplicity  and  clear¬ 
ness.  Aristotle  divides  his  works  into  exoteric  and 
acroamatic,  which  word  he  uses  in  the  sense  given 
later  to  esoteric.  They  both  treat  of  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  distinction  has  regard  to  forms  and 
processes  of  the  expositions.  In  the  former  he 
gives  the  elements  that  are  more  superficial,  and 
therefore  easily  comprehended  by  the  less  intelli¬ 
gent,  for  the  latter  he  reserves  the  arguments  that 
are  difficult  and  weighty,  and  most  deserving  the 
meditation  of  the  philosopher.  [Exoteric.] 

es-S-ter-ic-al-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  esoterical;  - ly .] 
In  an  esoteric  manner. 

es-o-ter'-I-§I§m,  s.  [Eng.  esoteric;  -ism.]  Eso¬ 
teric  doctrine  or  principles. 

es-6-ter  -ics,  s.  [Esoteric,  a.]  Mysterious  or 
occult  doctrines  or  science. 

es-6'-ter-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  esoferos=inner,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as  Esotericism  (q.  v.). 


es-d-tki'-f,  s.  [Gr.  esoteros= inner.]  Mystery; 
hidden  or  occult  doctrines. 

“The  ancients,  delivering  their  lectures  by  word  of 
mouth,  could  adapt  their  subjects  to  their  audience, 
reserving  their  esoteries  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out 
exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar.” — Note  in  Search’s  Freewill, 
p.  172. 

e-sox,  s.  [Lat.  esox;  Gr.  isox= a  fish  from  the 
Rhine,  a  pike.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Esocidae. 
Snout  protruded,  broad  and  somewhat  flattened; 
gape  wide,  the  palate,  throat,  and  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw  thickly  armed  with  prominent  teeth; 
body  lengthened,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  single,  far 
behind  and  opposite  each  other.  (Couch.)  Esox 
lucius  is  the  pike  (q.  v.).  Esox  belone  of  Linnaeus, 
Block,  and  Donovan  is  the  Belone  vulgaris  of 
Cuvier,  Fleming,  Jenyns,  and  Yarrell.  [Belone, 
Garfish.] 

*es  -pA-don,  s.  [Italian  spadone,  from  spada= a 
sword.]  A  long  sword  of  Spanish  invention,  worn 
by  foot-soldiers,  or  used  for  decapitation. 

es-pal  -ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [Fr.  espalier;  Sp. 
espalera,  espaldera ;  Ital.  spalliera ;  O.  Fr.  espalde ; 
Fr ,6paule;  Sp .espalda:  Ital.  spala=  shoulder.] 

1.  Lattice-work  on  which  to  train  and  support 
ornamental  shrubs  or  plants. 

2.  A  row  of  trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice-work,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  shelter  for  plants. 

“Behold  Villario’s  ten  years’  toil  complete, 

His  arbors  darken,  his  espaliers  meet.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  80. 

es-pal-ier  (ier  as  yer),  v.  t.  [Espalier,  s.]  To 
form  an  espalier  of ;  to  protect  by  means  of  an  es¬ 
palier. 

es-par’-9et,  s.  [Fr.  esparcette;  Sp.  esparceta .] 
A  kind  of  Saufoin. 

es-par  -to,  s.  [Sp.  esparto,  from  Lat.  spartum— 
a  grass,  Stipa  tenacissima ;  Gr.  sparton .] 

Bot.  <&  Comm. :  Two  grasses,  Macrochloa  (formerly 
called  Stipa)  tenacissima  and  Lygeum  spartum. 
The  former  is  the  genuine  esparto  grass.  Probably 
it  was  the  species  used  in  Spain  in  Roman  times  for 
making  ropes,  mats,  nets,  whipthongs,  &c.  It  has 
continued  to  be  employed  in  Spain  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  present  day ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  attracted 
notice  in  Britain  as  a  material  for  paper-making. 
Many  thousand  tons  are  now  annually  imported  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  used  also  for  making  mats,  nets, 
baskets,  &c. 

e-spa-thate,  a.  [Latin  e  =  out;  spatha  =  the 
spathe  of  a  palm-tree,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Not  having  a  spathe. 

es-pe'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  *es-pe-ciall,  a.  [Old 
Fr. ;  Fr.  special,  from  Lat.  si>eciaiis=belonging  to  a 
particular  kind;  species— a  kind.]  Distinguished 
or  eminent  in  a  certain  class  or  kind;  special; 
chief;  particular. 

es-pe  -cial-ljf,  *es-pe-cial-lye  (cial  as  shal), 
adv.  [Eng.  especial;  -ly.]  In  an  especial  manner 
or  degree  ;  chiefly,  particularly,  principally,  mainly. 

"Then  said  some  at  the  table,  Nuts  spoil  tender  teeth, 
especially  the  teeth  of  the  children.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

es-pe-cial-ness  (cial  as  shall,  s.  [English 
especial;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
especial  or  chief. 

*es'-per-anse,  s.  [Fr.]  Hope. 

E-spe-ran'-tO,  s.  [After  Esperanto,  Spanish 
scholar.]  An  artificial  international  language,  first 
announced  in  1890  by  Esperanto  of  Spain.  Its 
alphabet  is  such  that  the  pronunciation  comes 
naturally  to  all  peoples.  The  language  is  essential¬ 
ly  phonetic,  there  being  no  silent  letters,  and  each 
letter  always  having  but  one  immutable  sound. 
Esperanto  contains  about  1,000  root  words,  by  means 
of  which  and  with  the  help  of  thirty  prefixes  and 
affixes,  every  idea  can  be  fully  and  logically  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  now  taught  in  many  schools  of  France 
and  Sweden,  and  journals  in  the  language  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
Translations  of  “Hamlet”,  the  “Iliad”,  and  several 
of  the  shorter  works  of  Tolstoi  and  Puslim,  as  well 
as  scientific  works  of  Leibnitz  and  Grucy,  have  been 
published  in  Esperanto,  and  there  are  at  least  200 
volumes  of  literary  works  of  all  kinds  published  in 
the  language. 

Ss-pl'-al,  *es-pi-aille,  *es-py-all,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

espier  =  to  spy  out  .] 

1.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

“  This  by  espial  sure  I  know.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  28. 

2.  A  spying,  observation,  discovery. 

“  Those  four  garrisons,  issuing  forth  at  such  convenient 
times  as  they  shall  have  intelligence,  or  espial  upon  the 
enemy,  will  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another.” — 
Spenser  Present  State  of  Ireland. 


es-pi-er,  s.  [Eng.  espy;-er .]  One  who  espies 
or  watches  like  a  spy. 

es  -pi-nel,  s.  [dp.  espinel.]  [Spinel.] 

es -pi-on-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Fr.  espionnage.  1 
The  act  or  practice  of  spying;  the  employment  or 
spies ;  the  practice  or  act  of  watching  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  others  as  a  spy. 

es-pi-otte,  s.  [Fr.] 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  rye. 

*es-pir'-it-\i-ell,  a.  [Fr.  esprit= spirit.]  Spirit¬ 
ual. 

es-pla-hade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  esplaner=bo 
level.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  open,  level  space ;  as  a  terrace, 
walk,  or  drive  along  the  seaside. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  An  extended  glacis.  The  sloping  of  the 
parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  A  clear  space 
between  the  cita¬ 
del  and  the  adja- 
;ent  houses  of  a 
fortified  town. 

2.  Horticul.:  A 
grass-plot. 

*e  s-plee§',  s. 
pi.  [O.  Fr.  espies, 
espleits,  from 
Low  Lat.  exple¬ 
tive,  from  exple- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of 
expleo= to  fill 
up.] 

Law : 

1.  The  profit  or 
products  which 
ground  or  land 
yields  ;  as  the  hay 
of  the  meadows ; 
the  feed  of  the  pasture  ;  the  corn  and  grain  of  the 
arable  land. 

2.  Rents,  services,  and  the  like. 

*es-pou§'-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  espous(e); 

-age.]  The  act  of  espousing;  espousal;  marriage. 

es-pou§'-al,  *es-pous-aile,  *es-pous-ayle,  a.& 
s.  [  O.  Fr.  espousailles,  from  Lat.  sponsalia=  a  be¬ 
trothal,  neut.  pi.  of  sponsalis=ot  or  pertaining  to 
one  who  is  betrothed;  sponsa= one  betrothed.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  es¬ 
pousing. 

“Tbe  ambassador  put  hi9  leg,  stript  naked  to  the  knee, 
between  the  espousal  sheets;  that  the  ceremony  might 
amount  to  a  consummation.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  80. 

B .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing;  the  act  or 
ceremony  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and 
woman  to  each  other.  (Frequently  used  in  the 
plural.) 

2.  The  act  of  adopting  or  supporting ;  adoption. 
“If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  espousal  of  his 

cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  which  private  fort¬ 
unes  can  lend  him.” — Lord  Orford. 

es-pou§-als,  s.  pi.  [Espousal,  B.  1.] 
es-pou§e',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  Fr.  espouser;  Fr. 
Spouser;  O.  Fr.  espouse;  Fr.  6pouse=  a  spouse,  a 
wife,  from  Lat.  sponso—  to  betroth,  to  espouse,  freq. 
of  spondeo=to  promise,  to  engage;  O.  Sp.  esposar; 
Ital.  sposare.]  [Spouse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  as  a  spouse,  or 
in  marriage  ;  to  contract  or  betroth. 

(1)  Followed  by  to : 

“  Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to  me.” 
— 2  Sam.  iii.  14. 

*(2)  Followed  by  with: 

“  He  had  received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him  as 
a  person  fled  for  refuge,  and  espoused  him  with  his  kins- 
woman.” — Bacon . 

2.  To  marry,  to  wed;  to  take  in  marriage  as  a 
spouse. 

“His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 

Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  village  school.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  take  to  one’s  self. 

“  In  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his 
former  favors,  he  espoused  that  quarrel,  and  declared 
himBelf  iu  aid  of  the  duke.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

4.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

“The  city,  army,  court,  espouse  my  cause.” 

Dry  den:  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  accept. 

“  Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 
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espousement 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  espoused,  betrothed,  or  affi¬ 
anced. 

“  They  soon  espoused;  for  they  with  ease  were  joined. 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind.” 

Dryden. 

es-pouge'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  espouse;  -merit.']  The 
act  of  espousing ;  espousal. 

es-pou§  -er,  s.  [Eng .espous(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  espouses  or  marries. 

“As  wooers  and  espousers,  having  commission  or  letters 
of  credence  to  treat  of  a  marriage.” — Bp.  Gauden:  Hiera- 
epistes  (1653),  p.  156. 

2.  One  who  adopts,  supports,  or  maintains;  a  sup¬ 
porter,  an  advocate. 

“The  espousers  of  that  unauthorized  and  detestable 
scheme  have  been  weak  enough  to  assert,  that  there  is  a 
knowledge  in  the  elect,  peculiar  to  those  chosen  vessels.” 
— Allen:  Serm.  before  Vniv.  of  Oxford  (1761),  p.  11. 

es-pres-si  -vo,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  With  expression, 
es-prln-gal,  *es-prin  -gald,  s.  [O.  Fr .esprin- 
galle,  from  espringaller— to  leap,  to  start.] 

Old  War :  A  military  engine  for  casting  stones, 
&c. 

es-prit'  (#  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  Spirit. 

*[[  Esprit  de  corps :  A  phrase  used  to  express  the 
attachment  which  one  feels  for  the  class,  body,  or 
profession  to  which  he  belongs,  combined  with  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  for  its  honor. 

esprit  d’iva,  s.  An  aromatic  liquor  made  from 
a  composite  plant,  Ptarmica  ( Achillea )  moschata. 
( Lindley .) 

*es-pry§ed  ,  a.  [0.  Fr.  esprise.']  Taken. 

“  She  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  the  rag¬ 
ing  and  intolerable  fire  of  love.” — Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol. 
ii.,§8. 

es-py,  *es-pi-en,  *es-py-en,  *as-pi-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Old  Fr.  espier:  Er.  6pier ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger. 
spehdn;  M.  H.  Ger.  spehen;  Ger. sp ah en— to  watch; 
Lat.  specio—  to  look;  Gr.  skeptomai= to  look,  to 
spy;  Sansc.  pag,  spag= to  spy;  Ital.  spiare ;  Sw. 
speja ;  Dan.  speidei] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance ;  to  discover. 

“  They  espying  Little-Faith  where  he  was,  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  with  speed.” — Bunyan;  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  discover ;  to  see  unexpectedly  or  suddenly. 

“As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  he  espied  his  money.” 

— Genesis  xliii.  27. 

*3.  To  spy  out;  to  examine  as  a  spy. 

“Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  espy  out  the  land, 
and  I  brought  him  word  again.” — Joshua  xiv.  7. 

4.  To  discover  or  spy  out  something  intended  to 
be  hidden ;  to  detect. 

“He  who  before  he  was  espied  was  afraid,  after  being 
perceived  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon, 
left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was  moved  to  anger.” — 
Sidney. 

5.  To  detect,  to  discern,  to  understand. 

“The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices 
Espied  hath  her  sonnes  plaine  entente.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  4,744. 

*6.  To  watch,  to  observe. 

“  Now  question  me  no  more  ;  we  are  espyed.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  spy  ;  to  watch  or  look  out  narrowly. 

“  Stand  by  the  way  and  espy  ;  ask  him  that  fleeth  what 
is  done  ?  ” — Jeremiah  xlvii.  19. 

2.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  discern. 

“  Likewise  the  huntesman,  in  hunting  the  foxe,  will 
soon  espie,  when  he  seeth  a  hole,  whether  it  be  the  foxe’s 
borough  or  not.” — Wilson :  Arts  of  Logike,  to.  37. 

*es-py  ,  *es-pie,  s.  [Espy,u.]  A  spy. 

“  Thou  ne  want  non  espie,  ne  watche,  thy  body  for  to 
save.” — Chaucer;  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Es'-quimaux  (quimaux  as  ki-md),  Es  -kl-mo, 
8.  &  a.  [Native  name;  Esquimaux,  the  popular 
spelling,  is  a  French  form ;  Eskimo,  the  modern 
scientific  one,  is  more  accurate.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Elhnol.:  A  race  or  people  of  Turanian  descent, 
using  that  word  in  a  comprehensive  sense.  They 
inhabit  Greenland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent,  but  may  in  early  times 
have  had  a  much  more  extensive  area.  Some  an¬ 
thropologists  believe  that  if  the  Palaeolithic  age  is 
divided  into  two  periods,  that  of  the  Mammoth  and 
that  of  the  Reindeer,  the  men  of  the  second  or  Rein¬ 
deer  period  were  Esquimaux,  while  those  of  the 
first,  or  Mammoth  period,  resembled  the  Austral¬ 
ians. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  race  or 
people  described  under  A. 

“  Some  of  the  Esquimaux  knives  brought  to  England.” 
— Tyler:  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind  (1865),  p.  166. 
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Esquimaux-dog,  Eskimo-dog,  s. 

|  ZoOl. :  Canis  familiaris,  variety  Borealis.  These 
dogs  are  generally,  though  not  always,  dark  in 
color,  and  utter  a  wolfish  growl  rather  than  a  genu¬ 
ine  doggish  bark.  They  are  used  by  the  Esquimaux 
for  drawing  their  sledges  over  the  ice,  at  the  rate, 
it  is  said,  of  sixty  miles  a  day  for  several  successive 
days. 

es-qui  re,  s.  [0.  Fr.  esquier,  escuyer;  Fr Acuyer, 
from  Low  Lat.  scutarius—n  shield-bearer;  Lat. 
scutum;  O.  Fr.  escut,  escu;  Fr.  <Zcu=&  shield;  Sp. 
escudero ;  Ital.  scudiere ;  Port.  escudeiro.\ 

*1.  The  armor-bearer  or  attendant  on  a  knight. 

“His  esquire  or  armor-bearer  that  stuck  close  to  his 
side  was  wounded.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
p.  253. 

2.  In  England :  A  title  of  dignity,  next  in  degree 
below  a  knight.  It  is  properly  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen,  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights-bachelor,  officers  of  the  king’s  courts  or 
household,  barristers  at  law,  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  gentlemen  holding  commissions  in  the 
army,  navy,  &c.  But  the  title  is  commonly  given  to 
all  professional  and  literary  men,  and  is,  indeed,  in 
ordinary  usage  treated  as  a  mere  complimentary 
adjunct  to  a  person’s  name  in  the  addresses  of 
letters,  in  which  cases  it  is  abbreviated  to  Esq. 

“His  wife  and  his  children  are  dear  to  him,  and  have 
an  equal  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  with  those  of  the 
esquire  or  farmer.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  x. 

3.  In  the  United  States :  The  title  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  justices  of  the  peace  and 
lawyers. 

*4.  A  gentleman  acting  as  an  escort  or  attendant 
upon  a  lady. 

es-qui  re,  i\  t.  [Esquire,  s.]  To  attend  or 
wait  upon  ;  to  act  as  an  esquire  to  :  as,  to  esquire  a 
lady — i.  e.,  to  escort  her  in  public. 

*es-qui  r-ess,  *es-qui-er-esse,  s.  [English 
esquir(e) ;  -ess.]  A  female  esquire. 

es-quis'se  (qu  as  k) ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Art :  The  first  sketch  of  a  picture,  or  model  of  a 
statue. 

*ess,  s.  [From  the  letter  S.]  A  turning,  winding, 
or  meandering  of  a  river. 

es-say,  *es-say',  s.  [Originally  the  same  word 
as  assay  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  essai,  from  Lat.  exagium= a 
trial  of  weight,  from  Gr.  exagion= a  weighing ;  Ital. 
saggio.] 

1.  An  attempt,  an  effort,  an  endeavor. 

“She  and  her  companion  made  a  fresh  essay  to  go  past 
them.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  An  attempt,  a  trial,  an  experiment. 

“  Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey 
And  calls  a  finished  poem  an  essay.” 

Dryden:  To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  30,  31. 

*3.  An  assay,  or  trial  of  the  qualities  of  a  metal,  &c. 

“For  a  man  to  take  an  essay  of  the  nature  of  any  species 
of  things.” — Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*4.  A  trial,  a  test. 

“I  hope,  for  my  brother’s  justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.” — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  In  literature,  a  composition  or  disquisition 
upon  some  particular  point  or  topic ;  less  formal 
and  methodical  than  a  regular  treatise. 

“To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer, 
and  leisure  in  the  reader  .  .  .  which  is  the  cause  which 
hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes  set  down 
rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called 
essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient.” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  To  Prince  Henry. 

IT  To  take  the  essay :  To  try  or  taste  food  before 
the  lord  or  master  partook  of  it. 

“Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in  cov¬ 
ered  dishes,  then  taking  the  essay  with  a  square  slice  of 
bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and  purpose.” — 
G.  Rose:  Instruct,  for  Officers  of  the  Mouth  (1682),  p.  20. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  essay,  disser- 
tationl  tract,  and  treatise:  “  A  treatise  is  more  sys¬ 
tematic  than  an  essay ;  it  treats  on  the  subject  in  a 
methodical  form,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  something 
labored,  scientific,  and  instructive.  A  tract  is  only 
a  species  of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particu¬ 
lar  occasions,  and  published  in  a  separate  form. 
Dissertation  is  with  propriety  applied  to  perform¬ 
ances  of  an  argumentative  nature.  Essays  are  either 
moral,  political,  philosophical,  or  literary  ;  they  are 
the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest  his  own 
thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more  mature  attempts  of 
the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others. 
The  essay  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing ;  it 
suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits 
the  generality  of  readers  who  are  amused  with 
variety  and  superficiality:  the  treatise  is  adapted 
for  the  student ;  he  will  not  be  contented  with  the 
superficial  essay,  when  more  ample  materials  are 
within  his  reach  :  the  tract  is  formed  for  the  polit¬ 
ical  partisan ;  it  receives  its  interest  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  motive :  the  dissertation  interests 
the  disputant.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


es-sa  y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Essay,  s.]  [Fr.  essayer;  Ital. 
assagiare.']  [Assay.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  try,  to  attempt,  to  endeavor  or  exert  one’s 
self  to  perform  or  accomplish. 

“  While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of. 

*3.  To  assay;  to  test  the  value  and  purity  of 
metals. 

“  The  standard  in  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the  rules 
and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  remain 
unvariable.”— Locke. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  endeavor,  to  attempt,  to  try. 

“  Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  essays _ 

To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxviii. 

es -say-er ,  s.  [Eng.  essay ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tries,  attempts  or  essays  anything. 

2.  One  who  writes  essays ;  an  essayist. 

“A  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the 
essayers  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since  his 
time.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  68. 

es  -say-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  essay ;  -is#.]  A  writer  of  an 
essay  or  essays. 

“I  make,  says  a  gentleman  essayist  of  our  author’s  age, 
as  great  difference  between  Tacitus  and  Seneca’s  style 
and  his  [Cicero’s],  as  musicians  between  Trenchmore  and 
Lachrymae.” — Ben  Jonson:  Masques. 

es  -sgnge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  essentia= a  being; 
esse=to  be.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  very  nature  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“If,  as  thou  say’ st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 

We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death,  hath  naught  to  do  with  us.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  L 

2.  Existence ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being. 

“In  such  cogitations  have  I  stood,  with  such  a  dark¬ 
ness  and  heaviness  of  mind,  that  I  might  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  have  resigned  my  very  essence.” — Sidney. 

3.  A  being;  an  existent  person. 

“  As  far  as  gods,  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish.”  Milton:  P.  Lt,  i.  138. 

4.  A  species  of  existent  being. 

“Here  be  four  of  you,  as  differing  as  the  four  elements; 
and  yet  you  are  friends:  as  for  Eupolis,  because  he  is 
temperate,  and  without  passion,  he  may  be  the  fifth 
essence.” — Bacon. 

5.  A  constituent  substance. 

“  For  spirits  when  they  please, 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  423-5. 

6.  The  cause  of  existence. 

“  She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be, 

If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive.” 

Shakesp . :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

7.  The  essential  principle  or  element  of  a  plant, 
drug.  &c.,  extracted,  refined,  or  distilled. 

8.  A  perfume,  a  scent,  an  odor ;  the  volatile  prin¬ 
ciple  which  constitutes  the  perfume. 

“Our  humble  province  is  to  ’tend  the  fair; 

To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.” 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  91-3. 

9.  The  most  important,  essential,  or  characteristic 
part  or  element  of  anything. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metaph. :  The  Schoolmen  defined  essence  to  be 
id  quo  res  est  id  quod  est  (that  which  makes  a  thing 
what  it  is),  or  that  which  answered  the  question 

guidestf  (What  is  it?) ,  whence  it  was  also  termed 
uidditas.  [Quiddity.]  Essence  is  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  particular  nature  of  any  ens  (q.  v.), 
whether  actually  existent  or  only  conceived  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and 
the  Realists  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  essence.  Mill  {Logic,  i.  128)  says  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  tendency  of  Locke’s  unmetaphysical  mind 
‘  ‘led  him  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  scholastic  error 
respecting  essence— i.  e.,  the  existence  of  entities 
corresponding  to  general  terms  .  .  .  Locke  dis¬ 
tinguished  two  sorts  of  essences — Nominal  and  Real. 
His  nominal  essences  were  the  essences  of  classes. 
But  he  also  admitted  real  essences,  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  causes  of  the  sensible  properties  of  those 
objects.  ‘We  know  not,’ he  said, ‘what  these  es¬ 
sences  are’  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered  the 
fiction  comparatively  innocuous) ,  ‘  but,  if  we  did, 
we  could  from  them  alone  demonstrate  the  sensible 
properties  of  the  object  as  the  properties  of  the 
triangle  are  demonstrated  from  the  definition  of  a 
triangle.’  ” 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Phanh. :  Essentia.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
volatile  oil.  Essence  of  peppermint,  Essentia 
menthce  piperatoe,  and  essence  of  anise,  Essentia 
anisi,  are  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  respective  plants  in  four  parts  by 
volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

essence  d'orient,  s.  Essence  of  pearls ;  a  liquor 
prepared  from  a  nacreous  substance  found  in  the 
scales  of  a  fish  called  the  bleak.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 

es  -sen? e,v.t.  [Essence,  s.]  To  perfume,  to 
scent. 

“And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o’er 
With,  odors.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  227. 

Es  -Se  ne,  s.&a.  [Probably  from  Syriac  asa= 
cure,  recovery.  So  named  because  they  claimed  to 
be  physicians  of  souls.] 

A.  Ms  subst.  ( chiefly  in  pi.)  :  A  Jewish  sect  having 
affinities  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  Egyptian 
Therapeutse.  They  practiced  voluntary  poverty, 
had  community  of  goods,  and  cultivated  holiness 
of  life.  They  represent  Judaism  in  the  form  which 
it  assumed  when  the  Jew  of  Palestine  began,  like 
his  brethren  abroad,  to  find  in  the  Grseco-Alexan- 
drian  doctrine  a  deeply  religious  conception  of  life. 
Essenism  prepared  a  congenial  soil  on  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  work,  but  the  two,  as  far  as  is  known, 
never  joined  their  forces  into  one.  (Baur :  Church 
History.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  sect 
described  under  A. 

“Touched  more  or  less  by  the  Esse ne  spirit.” — Baur: 
Church  History,  i.  22. 

Es-se’-nl-gm,  a.  [Essene.]  The  same  as  Essenic 
(q.  v.). 

“What  shadow  of  proof  is  there  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  existed  among  the  vain  babblings  of  Essenian  specu¬ 
lation?” — Farrar:  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  Excur.  ix. 

fis-se-nlc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Essence);  -ic.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  the  Essenes. 

Essenic-Ebionitic,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites. 

“This  view  is  of  Essenic-Ebionitio  origin.” — Baur: 
Church  History,  i.  108. 

Es'-se-nl§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Essen(e) ;  -ism.']  The 
system  of  doctrine  and  practice  among  the 
Essenes.  [Essene.] 

“  Of  course  it  cannot  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Christianity  itself  sprung  from  Essenism.” — Baur:  Church 
History,  i.  21. 

es-sen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  *es-sen-tiall,  a.  &s. 
[Low  Lat.  essentialis,  from  essentia = essence ;  Fr. 
essential ;  Port,  essencial ;  Sp.  esencial ;  Ital.  essen - 
ziale. ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Necessary  to  the  essence,  constitution,  or 
existence  of  anything ;  constituting  or  containing 
the  properties  or  qualities  which  make  an  individ¬ 
ual,  a  genus,  a  class,  &c.,what  they  really  are. 

“  This  power  cannot  be  innate  and  essential  to  matter.” 
— Bentley. 

*2.  Existing. 

“Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Essential  powers.”  Milton:  P.  v.  841. 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

“  A  great  minister  puts  you  a  case,  and  asks  you  your 
opinion ;  but  conceals  an  essential  circumstance,  upon 
which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns.” — Swift. 

4.  Pure;  highly  rectified;  distilled;  volatile; 
diffusible,  containing  the  essence  or  principle  of  a 
plant,  a  drug,  &c. 

“The  juice  of  the  seed  is  an  essential  oil  or  balm  de¬ 
signed  by  nature  to  preserve  the  seed  from  corruption.'’ — 
Arbuthnot. 

II.  Med. :  Idiopathic  ;  not  symptomatic ;  said  of 
a  disease. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Existence,  being. 

“  His  utmost  ire  to  the  height  enraged. 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  or  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  95. 

*2.  Nature;  first  or  constituent  principles;  that 
Which  constitutes  the  essence  of  anything. 

“They  do  not  deny  that  we  have  all  the  essentials  of  true 
ohurches.”—  Stilling  fleet :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

3.  A  point  or  matter  of  the  chief  or  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

“  To  which  of  my  own  store, 

I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more.’* 

Cowper:  Hope,  433,  434. 

essential-harmony,  s. 

Music:  Harmony  independent  of  grace;  auxil¬ 
iary,  passing,  syncopated,  anticipating,  or  pedal 
notes. 


essential-notes,  s.pl. 

Music:  Notes  belonging  to  a  key-chord.  Thu3 
the  essential  notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  are  F, 
A,  C. 

essential-oils,  s.  pi.  [Volatile  Oils.] 
es-sen-ti-al’-i-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng.  essential; 
- ity. ]  The  quality  of  being  essential  or  necessary, 
essential  nature,  essence. 

es-sen'-tial -ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng.  essen¬ 
tial;  -ly.l 

1.  By  the  constitution  or  nature  of  things;  in 
essence. 

“  Body  and  spirit  are  essentially  divided,  though  not 
locally  distant.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  the  highest  degree. 
“Whom  he  accounted  to  be  by  divine  right,  or  rather 

essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power.” 
—Ludlow :  Memoirs,  i.  228. 

es-sen’-tial  ness  (tial  as  shal),  s.  [ Eng.  essen¬ 
tial;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  essen¬ 
tial  ;  essentiality. 

*es-sen'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),u.  i.  &t.  [Lat.  essen¬ 
tia.,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  changed  into  the 
same  essence  or  nature. 

“’Tis  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  What  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate.” — B.  Jonson: 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  5. 

B.  Ti  •ans. :  To  form  or  invest  with  essential  char¬ 
acteristics. 

es-ser-a,  s.  [Fr.  essiri;  of  Arabic  derivation.] 
Med. :  A  species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  consisting 
of  small  reddish  tubercles  over  the  whole  body, 
accompanied  by  a  troublesome  itching.  It  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  lichen  or  uticaria.  ( Dunglison .) 
Es'-sex,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  East,  and  /Sfoxojts.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  county  of  England,  east  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lea. 
London  extends  eastward  into  it  at  Stratford,  Can¬ 
ning  Town,  &c.,  and  that  portion  of  it  was  some¬ 
times  called  London  across  the  border,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  county  of  London. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  county 
described  under  A. 

Essex  emerald,  s. 

Entorn.:  A  geometer  moth,  Geometra  smaragda- 
ria. 

*es-soign',  *es-soigne’  {g  silent).  *es-s(5in', 
*es-soyne,  *es-sonie,  *es-sonye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  es- 
soine,  exoine ;  Lat.  exonero= to  relieve  from  a  bur¬ 
den:  ea;=out  of,  from,  and  onus=  a  burden.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse  an  exemption. 
“Withouten  any  essoyne,  vengeance  salle  falle  the  not 

lite.”  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  104. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  alleging  of  an  excuse  for  one  who  is  sum¬ 
moned  or  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  who  neg¬ 
lects  or  fails  to  appear  on  the  day  named ;  an  excuse 
offered  for  non-appearance  in  a  court  of  law. 

“  An  essoyn  of  courte:  essonium.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  A  person  excused  for  non-appearance  in  a  court 
of  law  on  the  day  named. 

es-sdin’,  v.  t.  [Essoin,  s.]  To  excuse  for  ab¬ 
sence  or  non-appearance. 

“  Away,  with  wings  of  time;  I’ll  not  essoin  thee; 

Denounce  these  fiery  judgments  I  enjoin  thee.” 

Quarles:  Hist.  Jonah  (1620),  sig.  G.  3. 

*es-s6in',  *es-s6ign'  (g  silent),  a.  [Essoin,  s.] 
Old  Law :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 
days  of  a  term  on  which  the  court  sat  to  receive 
essoigns. 

es-sdin’-er,  s.  [Eng.  essoin;  -er.) 

Law :  One  who  makes  or  offers  an  excuse  for  the 
non-appearance  of  another  in  a  court  of  law. 

es'-son-Ite,  *hes'-son-ite,  s.  [Gr.  hessbn= lower, 
less,  because  less  hard  than  zircon,  idocrase,  &c., 
which  it  resembles ;  suff,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 
Min.:  Cinnamon-stone:  A  cinnamon-colored  or 
yellow  variety  of  grossularite  or  wilnite,  which  is  a 
variety  of  garnet.  Essonite  is  from  Ceylon.  (Dana.) 
es-so-rant,  a.  [Fr.  essor=the  soaring  of  birds.] 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  represented  with 
its  wings  half  open  as  though  preparing  to  take 
flight. 

*es-soyne',  s.  [Essoign.] 

*est,  a.  &  s.  [East.] 

es-tab’-lish,  *es-tab-lis-sen,  *es-tab-lyshe, 
v.t.  [O.  Fr.  establissant,  pr.  par.  of  establir;  Fr. 
6tablir= to  establish,  from  Lat.  stabilio= to  make 
firm  ;  stabilis—&Tm  ;  s to— to  stand ;  Port,  estabelecer  • 
Sp .  establecer ;  Ital.  stabilire.)  [Stable.] 

*1.  To  settle  or  fix  firmly ;  to  make  steady,  firm,  or 
stable. 


2.  To  place  upon  a  firm  foundation ;  to  found. 

“For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established 

It  upon  the  floods.” — Psalm  xxiv.  12. 

3.  To  confirm ,  to  make  sure ;  to  ordain  perma¬ 
nently  and  with  authority. 

“I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  everlast¬ 
ing  covenant.” — Gen.  xvii.  19. 

4.  To  ratify,  to  confirm. 

“  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afllict  the  soul, 
her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  mdke 
it  void.” — Numbers  xxx.  13. 

5.  To  fix  or  settle  firmly  in  an  opinion  or  belief ;  to 
free  from  doubt,  wavering,  or  hesitation. 

“  So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith.” — Acts 
xvi.  6. 

6.  To  prove  legally ;  to  cause  to  be  recognized  as 
legal  and  valid ;  as,  to  establish  a  marriage. 

*7.  To  prove,  to  confirm. 

“  I  shall  establyshe  his  wordes  by  S.  Austen.” — John 
Fryth:  A  Boke,  to.  35. 

8.  To  found  or  settle  permanently;  to  set  up 
firmly ;  as,  to  establish  a  colony. 

*9.  To  make  a  settlement  of  any  inheritance ;  to 
settle. 

“We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  here 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland.” 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*10.  To  make,  ordain,  or  appoint  by  decree. 

“  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  established 
The  people’s  magistrates.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

11.  To  set  up  officially  or  by  authority  and  endow  ; 
as,  to  establish  a  church. 

*12.  To  fulfill,  to  carry  out,  to  make  good. 

“  O  king,  establish  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing  that 
it  be  not  changed.” — Daniel  vi.  8. 

13.  To  settle  firmly  or  securely  in  any  position. 

14.  To  set  up  in  business.  (Frequently  used  re- 
flexively.) 

*15.  To  form,  to  model,  to  manage. 

“He  appointed  in  what  manner  his  family  should  be 
established.” — Clarendon. 

16.  To  institute,  to  set  up,  to  appoint. 

“  The  standing  public  methods  which  God  hath  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Church.” — Stillingfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  2. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  establish  and  to 
confirm,  see  Confirm  ;  for  that  between  to  establish 
and  to  fix,  see  Fix  ;  and  for  that  between  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  to  institute,  see  Institute. 

es-tab’-lished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Establish.] 

Established  Church,  s.  The  State  religion  of  a 
country  ;  a  Church  selected  by  the  State  to  receive 
great  and  special  privileges  over  other  churches. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Church  had  little  countenance  from  the  State. 
But  in  312  it  obtained  in  Constantine  an  imperial 
proselyte,  who  made  Christianity  the  State  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  exempted  the  clergy 
from  personal  taxes,  and  ordered  that  work  should 
no  longer  be  done  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Though  Jul¬ 
ian  the  Apostate  tried  hard  to  re-establish  heathen¬ 
ism  his  success  was  only  temporary,  and  Constan¬ 
tine’s  arrangements  remained  with  little  modifica¬ 
tion  to  the  fall  first  of  the  Western,  and  a  miUenium 
later  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  During  mediaeval 
times,  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  State  religion 
of  the  western  part  of  Christendom,  but  in  religious 
matters  every  kingdom  was  in  vassalage  to  the 
Papacy.  At  the  Reformation  every  nation  which 
cast  off  the  Roman  yoke  had  a  Protestant  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  That  of  England  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  (q.  v.).  Except 
during  the  short  reactionary  period  under  Mary, 
and  the  revolutionary  one  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  arrangements  then  made  have  continued  till 
now.  On  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1801,  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  became  the  United  Church  of  Eng 
land  and  Ireland,  but  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
Church  was  disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1870. 

t Church  of  Ireland.)  In  Scotland  the  Established 
ihurchhas,  with  some  intervals,  been  Presbyterian 
since  the  first  General  Assembly  met  in  A.  D.  1560. 
It  is  expected  that,  when  in  England,  the  Sovereign 
shall  attend  the  Established  Church,  which  is  Epis¬ 
copal,  and  in  Scotland,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  that  country, which  is  Presbyterian. 

The  principle  of  State-Churchism  has  never  found 
favor  in  this  country. 

es-tab'-llsh-er,  s.  [Eng.  establish;  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  establishes. 

“  I  reverence  the  holy  fathers  as  divine  establishers  of 
faith.” — Lord  Digby. 

es-tab-lish-ment,  *es-tab-lysh-mente,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  establissement ;  Fr.  Stablissement ;  Sp.  estableci- 
rniento;  Port,  establecimento ;  Ital.  stabilimento .] 
*1.  The  act  or  process  of  establishing  or  making 
firm  or  steady. 


btfll,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


estheria 


establishmentarian 
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*2.  The  act  of  setting  up  firmly,  or  upon  a  firm 
foundation. 

“For the  full  establyshmente  of  Antychristes  reygne.” — 
Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  A  confirmation  or  ratification  of  something 
already  done. 

“He  had  not  the  act  penned  by  way  of  recognition  of 
right;  as,  on  the  other  side;  he  avoided  to  have  it  by  new 
law;  but  chose  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of 
establishment.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

4.  The  fixing  or  settling  firmly  in  an  opinion  or 
belief. 

5.  A  proving  legally ;  a  causing  to  be  recognized 
as  legal  and  valid. 

6.  A  proving  or  confirming  logically. 

“Bent  all  their  forces  to  the  establishment  of  received 
truths.” — Bishop  Hall:  Meditations  and  Vows,  Cont.  2. 

7.  A  founding  or  settling  permanently ;  as,  the 
establishment  of  a  colony. 

*8.  A  state  of  being  established  or  of  settlement. 
“  Vntill  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine, 

"With  safe  a6suraunce  and  establishment.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  35. 

*9.  A  settled  regulation  ;  a  form,  model,  or  system. 

“Now  come  into  that  general  reformation,  and  bring  in 
that  establishment  by  which  all  men  should  be  contained 
in  duty.” — Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

*10.  A  foundation  or  basis ;  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“The  sacred  order  to  which  you  belong,  and  even  the 
establishment  on  which  it  subsists,  have  often  been  struck 
at,  but  in  vain.” — Atterbury. 

*11.  A  settled  or  final  rest. 

“Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  and  estyblishment  here,  we 
do  not  seriously  consider  that  God  has  provided  another 
and  better  place  for  us.” — Wake. 

*12.  An  allowance  for  subsistence ;  income,  salary, 
resources. 

“His  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  revenue,  might  gradually  lessen  your  establish¬ 
ment.” — Swift. 

13.  The  place  where  a  person  is  permanently  set¬ 
tled  either  for  residence  or  business ;  a  person's 
residence  or  place  of  business,  together  with  the 
assistants,  servants,  and  other  things  necessary  to 
or  connected  with  it. 

14.  An  institution,  generally  of  a  public  nature. 

15.  The  number  of  men  in  an  army,  regiment, 
navy,  &c. 

16.  The  form  of  religion  and  church  government 
established  by  law  in  any  country  ;  the  established 
church  of  a  country. 

“Both  his  theology  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  are  manly  and  outspoken.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  lxii.  (1873),  p.  587. 

es-tab'-lish-men-tar'-I-un,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  estab¬ 
lishment;  -arian.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  an  established  church 
or  its  system  and  doctrines. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  supporter  of  the  system  of  estab¬ 
lished  churches. 

es-tab-llsh-men-tar'-i-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  estab¬ 
lishmentarian;  -ism.]  The  system  or  doctrine  of 
an  established  church ;  advocacy  ol  church  estab¬ 
lishment. 

“  Establishmentarianism  .  .  .  was  wont,  no  doubt,  to 
roll  over  the  prelatial  tongue  as  the  most  savory  of  poly¬ 
syllables.” — Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  44. 

es  -ta-cade,.  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estacada— a  paling,  a 
palisade;  Sp.  &  Port.  estaca=  a  pale,  a  stake;  Ital. 
stacca.~]  [Stake.] 

Fort.:  A  line  of  stakes  in  water  or  swampy 
ground  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

es-ta-fet1,  *es-ta-fette,  s.  [Fr.  estafette,  from 
Sp.  estafeta;  Ital.  staff etta=  a  courier,  from  staff  a 
—  a  stirrup.]  A  courier,  an  express,  a  messenger. 

“An  estafette  was  dispatched  on  the  part  of  our  minis¬ 
ters  at  The  Hague,  requiring  Marshal  Bender  to  suspend 
his  march.” — Boothby:  On  Burke,  p.  84. 

gs-tam’-i-net  (final  t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  coffee¬ 
house  where  smoking  is  allowed. 

es-tan'-ci-a,  (Ci  as  till),  s.  [Sp.]  A  mansion,  a 
dwelling ;  landed  property. 

es-tan-ci-e  -ro  (ciasthi),s.  [Sp.]  [Estancia.] 
A  farm-bailiff  ;  the  overseer  or  bailiff  of  a  domain. 

*es-tat,  s.  [Estate.] 

es-ta’te,  *es-tat,  s.  [O.  F.  estat;  Fr.  Hat;  from 
Lat.  status,  from  sto=to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estado ; 
Ital.  stato.  The  same  word  as  state,  which  is  the 
later  spelling.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fixed  state. 

2.  State,  condition,  circumstances  of  life  of  any 
person. 

“Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn.” 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 


3.  State  or  condition  generally. 

“Truth  and  certainty  are  not  at  all  secured  by  innate 
principles  ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain,  floating 
estate  with  as  without  them.” — Locke. 

4.  Rank,  quality,  position. 

“  Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  estate  ? 
Who  seeth  not  that  your  estate  is  much  excelled  with  that 
sweet  uniting  of  all  beauties?” — Sidney. 

*5,  A  person  of  high  rank,  dignity,  or  position. 

“Herod,  on  his  birth-day, made  a  supper  to  his  lords, 
high -captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee.” — Mark  vi.  21. 

6.  A  class  or  order  of  men  in  a  nation  invested 
with  political  rights ;  as,  in  Great  Britain  the  estates 
of  the  realm  are  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  tem¬ 
poral,  and  the  commons. 

“That  question  the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not 
evade.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

1[  The  English  press  is  frequently  called  the 
Fourth  Estate,  in  reference  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  it  in  public  matters. 

*7.  The  general  public  interests  or  affairs;  the 
state ;  the  general  body  politic. 

“  Many  times  the  things  adduced  to  judgment  may  be 
meum  et  tuum,  when  the  reason  and  consequences  thereof 
may  reach  to  point  of  estate:  I  call  matters  of  estate  not 
only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introduceth 
any  great  alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent,  or  con- 
cerneth  manifestly  any  great  portion  of  people.” — Bacon: 
Essays. 

8.  A  piece  of  landed  property  ;  £\  domain. 

9.  Property,  possessions,  fortune. 

“They  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 

Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate!” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

10.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

11.  Law: 

1.  The  interest  or  amount  of  interest  which  a  man 
has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other  effects.  Real 
estate  consists  of  freehold  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments ;  personal  estate  comprises  interests 
in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  all  other  property.  The  former  descends 
to  the  heirs  ;  the  latter  to  the  executors  or  admin¬ 
istrators. 


“  Every  man  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived  from 
land,  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was 
charged  in  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  In  bankruptcy,  the  assets  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt. 

*es-tate,  v.  t.  [Estate,  s.] 

*1.  To  establish. 

“I  will  estate  your  daughters  in  what  I  have  promised.” 
— Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

2.  To  endow  with  an  estate ;  to  settle  an  estate 
'upon. 

“  How  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriously  estated." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Holy  Raptures. 

3.  To  settle  as  an  estate  or  fortune. 

“All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland’s  will  I 
estate  upon  you.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*es-tate-lich,  *es-tat-ly,  a.  [Eng.  estate ;  -lich, 
-ly.\  Stately. 

“  It  peined  hire  .  .  .  to  ben  estate  lich  of  manere.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (Prol.),  140. 

es-teem',  *es-teme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  es timer,  from 
Lat.  cestimo= to  value,  to  estimate;  Sp.  &  Port. 
estimar ;  Ital.  estimare,  stirnare . } 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  estimate,  to  value  by  comparison. 

“  It  shall  be  worth  according  as  it  is  esteemed.” — Bible 
(1551),  Levit.  xxvii. 

2.  To  set  a  value  upon,  whether  high  or  low ;  to 
estimate,  to  value  ;  to  hold  in  estimation. 

“I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and 
esteemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her.” — Wisdom 
vii.  8. 

3.  To  value  or  rate  highly ;  to  prize ;  to  hold  in 
high  estimation. 

“Me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Tico  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  think,  consider,  repute. 

“’Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  121. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  consider  as  to  value  ;  to  reckon. 

“That  no  man  esteme  of  hymselfe  more  than  it  be- 
cometh  him  to  esteme.” — Bible  (1551);  Romans  xx. 

2.  To  think,  to  consider,  to  hold  an  opinion. 

“  Beseech  you  so  to  esteem  of  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  esteem,  re¬ 
gard,  and  respect :  “ Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the 
understanding ;  regard  springs  from  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  head ;  esteem  is  produced  by  intrinsic 
worth ;  respect  by  extrinsic  qualities ;  regard  is 


affection  blended  with  esteem :  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  independently  of  all  collateral  circum¬ 
stances,  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  others ;  but  respect 
and  regard  are  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are  each,  in  their 
turn,  the  objects  of  esteem ;  those  only  are  objects 
of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of  distinction 
or  superiority,  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire¬ 
ments,  or  the  like ;  regard  subsists  only  between 
friends,  or  those  who  stand  in  close  connection  with 
each  other :  industry  and  sobriety  excite  our  esteem 
for  one  man,  charity  and  benevolence  our  esteem 
for  another ;  superior  learning  or  abilities  excite  our 
respect  for  another ;  a  long  acquaintance,  or  a  reci¬ 
procity  of  kind  offices,  excites  a  mutual  regard." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

es-teem',  s.  [Fr.  estime.~\  [Esteem,  u.] 

*1.  Valuation,  price,  value,  worth. 

“The  full  esteem  in  gold.” — J.  Webster. 

2.  Estimation,  opinion,  or  judgment  as  to  merit 
or  demerit. 

“  A  coward  in  thine  own  esteem.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

3.  A  high  value,  estimation,  or  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  anything;  great  regard. 

‘‘Esteem  is  the  commencement  of  affection.” — Cogan : 
On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  class.  2. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  estimated; 
estimation,  value. 

“  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  grant  things  not  asked 
for,  lest  by  so  doing  they  become  of  little  esteem.” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

es  teem  -a-ble,  a.  [English  esteem ,  v. ;  -able.) 
Worthy  of  being  esteemed  off  valued  highly;  esti¬ 
mable. 

“  Homer  allows  their  characters  esteemable  qualities.” 
— Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  390  (note). 

es-teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  esteem,  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
esteems  or  values  highly  ;  one  who  sets  a  high  value 
or  estimation  upon  anything. 

“This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own 
parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others.” — 
Locke. 

Es -ther  (ther  as  ter),  s.  [Gr.  Esther;  Heb. 
Ester— (1)  the  planet  Venus,  (2)  Esther.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.:  The  Rersian  name  of  tladassah, 
daughter  of  Abihail,  a  son  of  Shimei,  he  again 
being  a  son  of  Kish  a  Benjamite.  Her  story  is  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.  Gesenius  thinks 
the  name  Hadassah  the  same  as  Atossa,  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Ahasuerus  to  whom  she  was  married  was  Xerxes, 
the  same  who  so  utterly  failed  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece. 

2.  Scrip.  Canon:  An  Old  Testament  book,  placed 
in  the  English  Bible  between  Nehemiah  and  Job, 
but  in  the  Hebrew  between  Ecclesiastes  and  Daniel. 
Its  Hebrew  is  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts  of  the 
Chronicles,  with  some  Persian  and  some  Aramean 
words.  Its  author  is  unknown,  andregarding  its  age 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  The  Jews 
valued  it  highly.  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers 
rejected  it,  moved  by  the  sanguinary  spirit  which  it 
seems  to  breathe  and  the  absence  from  it  of  the 
Divine  name.  Luther  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  it. 
It  was  formally  attacked  by  (Eder,  Corrodi,  Au- 
gusti,  Bertholdt,  Da  Wette,  Bleek,  and  the  Ration¬ 
alists  generally,  but  has  been  defended  by  Eichhorn, 
Jahn,  Havernick,  and  others.  Though  some  have 
deemed  its  story  mythic,  a  powerful  argument  to 
prove  that  the  dreadful  events  recorded  actually 
occurred  has  been  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
J ews  still  observe  the  feast  of  Purim  (ix.  24-32) . 

es-ther-I-a,  s.  [An  anagram  for  Theresia.  A 
St.  Theresa  is  recognized  in  the  hagiology  of  the 
Roman  Church.] 

1.  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyllo- 
poda,  family  Limnadiadse.  The  body  is  protected 
by  a  bivalve  carapace,  with  concentric  lines  of 
growth,  the  two  bivalves  of  which  are  united  at 
their  beaks,  though  they  have  not  a  ligament. 
Twenty-four  recent  species  have  been  discovered, 
all  inhabitants  of  fresh  or  of  brackish  water,  not 
one  marine.  [2.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Till  1856,  the  carapace  of  Estheria, 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  of  Scotland, 
was  believed  to  be  the  bivalve  shell  of  a  small 
marine  mollusk,  Posidonornya  minuta.  The  discov¬ 
ery  in  that  year  by  Mr.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.  R.  S., 
that  it  was  probably  crustaceous  and  from  fresh  or 
brackish  water  was  one  reason  why  the  old  view 
that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  was  marine 
had  to  be  abandoned.  [Devonian,  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone.]  In  a  monograph  of  Estheria  for  the  Palee- 
ontographical  Society,  published  in  1862,  and  in  a 
paper  subsequently  before  the  Geological  Society, 
Prof.  Jones  showed  that  Estherias  occurred  in  the 
Devonian,  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous,  Per¬ 
mian,  Triassic,  Rhmtic,  Oolitic,  Wealden,  and  Ter¬ 
tiary  formations.  They  reached  their  maximum 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who. 


fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  lull;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


estherian 
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estrich 


about  the  Upper  Trias.  They  have  been  found  in 
this  country,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Central  India,  &c.,  and 
wherever  they  occur  tend  to  prove  the  stratum  in 
which  they  are  found  not  to  be  marine. 

es-ther'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  estheria,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -aw.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Akin,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the 
Estheria  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the  genus  Es¬ 
theria. 

es-the-§I-om-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  aisthesis=peicep- 
tion,  sensibility,  and  metron=a  measure.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  tactile 
sensibility  of  the  human  body.  It  has  two  points, 
adjustable  as  to  distance,  and  the  object  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  greatest  proximity  at  which  the  points 
give  distinct  sensations.  The  result  is  indicative 
of  a  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  surface. 
[-Nerve-needle.] 

es-thet'-ic,  es-thet'-ic-gl, «.  [Esthetic.] 

es-thet-Ics,  s.  [.Esthetics.] 

*es-tif-er-0us,  a.  [Lat.  cesfws=heat;  fero— to 
bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.J  Producing  heat. 

es-tlm-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [French,  from  Latin  cesti- 
mabilis,  from  cestimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate ;  Sp. 
estimable  ;  Ital.  estimabile.] 

A  .As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued ;  as,  esti¬ 
mable  damage. 

2.  Valuable;  of  a  high  value. 

“A  pound  of  man’s  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 

Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  regard ;  deserving  of  high 
estimation. 

“  The  more  estimable,  nay  the  most  accomplished  char¬ 
acters.” — Hurd:  Dialogue  8. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of  es¬ 
teem  ;  a  valuable. 

“  The  queen  of  Sheba,  among  presents  unto  Solomon, 
brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  as  one  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  estimables  of  her  country.” — Sir  T.  Browne:  Mis¬ 
cellaneous,  p.  50. 

es'-tlm-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  estimable ;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  estimable  or  worthy  of 
esteem. 

es'-tlm-g-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  estimabile) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  estimable  manner. 

es  -tl-mate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  cestimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cestimo—  to  value,  to  estimate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  value ;  to  adjust  or  determine  the  value  of ; 
to  judge  of  anything  by  comparison  with  something 
else ;  to  fix  the  worth  of. 

“  When  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.” — Leviticus  xxvii.  14. 

2.  To  compute,  to  reckon;  as,  He  estimated  the 
number  present  at  306. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  estimate, 
to  compute,  and  torate:  “All  these  terms  mark  the 
mental  operation  by  which  the  sum,  amount,  or 
value  of  things  is  obtained :  to  estimate  is  to  obtain 
the  aggregate  sum  in  one’s  mind,  either  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  or  a  progressive  act;  to  compute  is  to 
obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting 
together  items ;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one’s  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison  ;  a  ouilder 
estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes  the  probable 
diminution  in  the  value  of  his  property  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  wear  and  tear;  the  surveyor  rates  the 
present  value  of  lands  or  houses.  In  the  moral 
acceptation  they  bear  the  same  analogy  to  each 
other :  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventitious 
privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high  ;  it  would  be  a 
useful  occupation  for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they 
sustain  by  the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  necessarily  unprofitable  consumption  on  the 
other:  he  who  rates  his  abilities  too  high  is  in 
danger  of  despising  the  means  which  are  essential 
to  secure  success.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon .) 

es  -tl-mate,  s.  [Lat.  eesf  imaf  ms = valuation,  esti¬ 
mation,  from  cestimo.tus,  pa.  par.  of  cestimo=to 
value,  to  estimate.] 

1.  A  mental  valuation,  computation,  or  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  value,  extent,  degree,  size,  expense,  &c., 
Df  anything ;  a  valuing  or  estimating  in  the  mmd 
the  comparative  value,  merits,  &c.,  of  two  things. 

“For  who  could  sink  and  s©ttl©  to  that  point 
In  framing  estimates  of  loss  and  gain?’* 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  probable  account  or  cost  of 
•arrying  out  any  work,  conducting  a  business,  &c. 


es-tl-ma-tion,  *es-ti-ma-cion,  s.  [ Yt.  estima¬ 
tion,  from  Lat.  cestimatio,  from  cestimatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  ce8timo= to  value,  estimate ;  Sp.  estimacion ;  Ital. 
estimazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  assessing; 
valuation;  assessment. 

“If  a  man  should  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  some  part  of  a 
field,  the  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the  seed.” — 
Leviticus  xxvii.  16. 

2.  The  act  of  calculating,  or  computing  the  value, 
extent,  size,  number,  &c.,  of  anything ;  calculation, 
computation. 

*3.  Conjecture,  supposition. 

“I  speak  not  this  in  estimation, 

As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

4.  Opinion,  judgment. 

“Abroad  in  the  estimations  of  men.” — Barrow:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

6.  Esteem,  regard,  honor,  favorable  opinion. 
“Crimes  there  were  laid  to  his  charge  many,  the  least 
whereof,  being  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation  and 
credit  with  men.” — Hooker. 

es’-tl-ma-tive,  *aes-ti-ma-tive,  a.  [Eng.  esti- 
matte) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  estimating  the  value, 
worth,  &c.,  of  various  things. 

2.  Imaginative. 

es'-tl-ma-tor,  s.  [Lat.  cestimator,  from  cesti¬ 
matus,  pa.  par.  of  cestimo ;  Fr.  estimateur.}  One 
who  estimates  or  values. 

es-tlv  -gl,  *ses-tlv-al,  a.  [Lat.  cestivus,  from 
cesf  as = summer.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  summer. 

2.  Continuing  for  the  summer. 

es-tiv-ate,  aes-tiv-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cestivatum, 
sup.  of  cestivo,  from  ces(as=suramer.  ]  To  pass  the 
summer ;  to  summer  in  a  place.  ( Cockeram .) 

es-tlv-a’-tion,  s.  [Estivation.] 

*es-toc',  s.  [Fr.]  A  short  sword  worn  at  the 
girdle  by  mounted  soldiers, 
es-toile,  e-toile  (toile  as  twal) ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  star  with  six  wavy  points ;  it  is  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  mullet,  which 
has  but  five  straight  points. 

es-toil -ee  (toil  as  twal),  s. 

[Fr.] 

Her.:  A  star  with  four  long 
rays  in  form  of  a  cross,  taper¬ 
ing  from  the  center  to  the 
points.  Also  called  Cross-es- 
toilee. 

es-top',  v.  t.  [O-  Fr.  estoper; 

Fr.  6touper= to  stop  up  with  Estoila. 

tow ;  Lat.  stuppa,  stupa= tow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  hinder,  to  stop,  to  bar. 

2.  Law :  To  impede,  hinder,  or  bar  by  one’s  own 
act. 

es  -to  per-pef  -u-um,  per-pet  -u-g,p/ir.  [Lat.] 
May  or  let  it  be  perpetual  or  forever, 
es-top’-pgl,  *es-top-le,  s.  [Eng.  estop;  -el.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stoppage  or  impediment. 

2.  Law:  (For  def.  see  extract.] 

“Aa  estoppel  is  likewise  a  special  plea  in  bar;  which 
happens  where  a  man  has  done  some  act,  or  executed  some 
deed,  which  estops  or  precludes  him  from  averring  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary.  As  where  a  statement  of  a  particular 
fact  is  made  in  the  recital  of  a  bond  or  other  instrument, 
and  a  contract  is  made  with  reference  to  that  recital,  it  is 
not,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  competent 
to  the  party  bound  to  deny  the  recital.” — Blackstone:  la¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

es-tofi-fad  e,  s.  [French  <5 touffade ,  from  O.  Fr. 
estouffer ;  Fr.  6touffer=to  stuff'.  ] 

Cook. :  A  mode  of  cooking  meat  slowly  in  a  closed 
vessel. 

es-t5  -ver§,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.] 

Law :  Necessaries  or  supplies  allowed  by  law ;  an 
allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an  estate  or  other  for 
support,  &c.,  as  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  life  ;  suste¬ 
nance  to  a  man  confined  for  felony,  out  of  his  estate ; 
alimony  to  a  woman  divorced,  out  of  her  husband’s 
estate,  &c.  [Bote,  I.  s.] 

If  Common  of  Estovers : 

Law :  The  liberty  held  by  a  tenant  of  taking  neces¬ 
sary  wood  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or 
farm  from  off  an  estate. 

es-trad  e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stratum.]  A  slightly 
raised  platform,  occupying  a  part  of  a  room.  It 
may  form  a  dais. 

*es-trad'-i-ot,  s.  [Ital.  stradiotti:  Gr. stratibtes= 
a  soldier.]  An  Albanian  soldier,  a  dragoon  or  light- 
horseman  employed  in  the  French  armies  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

“Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke, 
estradiots,  and  footmen.” — Comines,  by  Danet,  Ft.  3. 


*es-trait,  *es-trayt,  v.t.  [Strait.]  To  narrow 
or  confine ;  to  shut  in. 

“The  Turk  hath  es trayted  us  very  nere.” — Sir  T.  More ; 
Dialogue,  p.  145. 

es-tra-ma-gon  ,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  A  pass  with  a  sword. 

es-tran  ge,  *es-traunge,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  estranger, 
from  estrange  —  strange ;  Latin  extraneus ;  French 
stranger.]  [Strange.] 

1.  To  send  to  or  keep  at  a  distance ;  to  withdraw 
or  keep  away  from. 

“  Thy  command  estranged  me  from  thy  bed.” 

Bowe:  Lucan,  ii.  633, 

*2.  To  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  withhold. 

“We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  everything  which  is 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis 
Scientiflca.  « 

*3.  To  alienate;  to  divert  from  its  original  pur¬ 
pose,  use,  or  possessor. 

“They  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  in¬ 
cense  in  it  to  other  gods.” — Jeremiah  xix.  4. 

4.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections;  to  turn  from 
kindness,  good-will,  or  affection  to  indifference  or 
ill-will. 

“Every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Continent 
estranged  them  more  and  more  from  the  population  of 
our  island.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*es-trange,  *es-traunge,  a.  [O.  Fr.  estrange; 
Fr.  strange;  Ital.  estraneo;  Port,  estranho .]  [Es¬ 
trange,  u.] 

1.  Foreign;  belonging  to  another  nation  or 
country. 

2.  Strange,  unfamiliar,  reserved, 
es-tranged,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Estrange,  v.] 

es-trang  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  estranged;  -ness.  1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  estranged  or  alienated 
in  affection ;  estrangement. 

*es-trange-ful,  *es-trang-full,  *es-traunge- 
ful,  a.  [Eng.  estrange ;  -ful.]  Foreign,  strange, 
es-tran  ge-ment,  s.  [Eng .estrange;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  estranging  or  alienatingin  affections. 

2.  The  state  of  being  estranged ;  a  keeping  away 
or  at  a  distance ;  alienation  of  affections. 

“Desires,  by  a  long  estrangement  from  better  things, 
come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  off  from  them.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

es-tran -ger,  s.  [Eng.  estrang(e) ;  ~er.]  One  who 
estranges  or  alienates  the  affections. 

*es-tran'-gle,  v.  t.  [Strangle.] 
es-tra-pade',  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  strappata,  from 
strappare— to  pull,  to  snatch,  to  wrench ;  Prov.  Ger. 
strappen— to  draw;  Ger.  straff  =tigh.t.]  The  strug- 

gles  of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of  his  rider  by  rearing, 
icking,  plunging,  &c. 

es-tray,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  estrayer,  estraier,  from 
Low  Lat.  extravago .]  [Stray,  v.j  To  stray,  to 
wander,  to  rove. 

“This  nymph  one  day,  surcharged  with  love  and  grief, 
Estrays  apart.”  Daniel:  Hymen’ s  Triumph. 

es-tra  y,  s.  [Estray,  y .]  A  tame  beast,  as  a 
horse,  ox,  &c.,  found  straying  without  an  owner. 

*es-tre,  *es-ter,  *es-tere,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  estre; 
Fr.  ttre— to  be.] 

1.  A  matter,  an  affair. 

“He  told  him  of  alle  the  estere  that  him  mette  that 
nyght.”  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  94. 

2.  The  inner  part  of  a  building. 

“  [She]  knew  the  estres  bet  than  did  this  John.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,293. 

es-treat’,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  estraite,  estreite,  from 
Lat.  extractum,  sup.  of  extraho= to  draw  out.] 

Law  :  A  true  copy  of  an  original  writing ;  specifi¬ 
cation  of  fines  or  penalties  set  down  in  the  rolls  of 
a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer 
on  each  offender, 
es-treat',  v.  t.  [Estreat,  s.] 

Law : 

1.  To  extract  or  copy  from  the  records  of  a  court 
as  a  forfeited  recognizance,  to  be  returned  to  e 
proper  officer  or  court  for  collection. 

2.  To  levy  fine  under  estreat, 
es-tre  pe,  v.  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  estreper ,  estripper=to 
waste,  to  strip.] 

Law:  To  commit  waste,  as  by  depriving  trees  of 
their  branches,  lands  of  their  trees,  &c. 
es-tre  pe-rnent,  s.  [En g.estrepe;  -ment.] 

Law :  W aste  or  spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for  term 
or  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods  to  the  prejudice  of 
him  to  whom  the  reversion  belongs. 

*es-tres,  s.  pi.  [Estre.] 
es  -tri§h,  *es  -tridge,  s.  [Ostrich.] 

1.  An  ostrich  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  fine,  soft  down  lying  immediately  under 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 


®<jil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
ian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be!,  del, 
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*es'-tr6,  s.  [Lat.  cestrum=  a  gadfly.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  gadfly. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  violent  or  irresistible  impulse. 
(Marston:  Parasitaster,  ii.) 

*es'-tTJ-9,H5e,  s.  [Lat.  oestuans,  pr.  par.  of  cestuo 
*= to  boil  with  beat;  cestws— heat.]  Heat,  warmth. 
*es-tu-ar’-I-un,  a.  [Estuarine.] 
es'-tu-ur-ine,  es-tu-ar’-i-g,n,  a.  [Eng.  estuary  ; 

- ine,-an.' ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  estuary ;  fojmed 
in’  an  estuary. 

“  A  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  estuarine  conditions.”— 
Judd,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  xxxiv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  680. 

es'-tti-ar-y,  ass'-tu-ar-y,  *es-tu-ar-ie,  s.  &  a. 
[Lat.  (estuarium=&  creek ;  cestuo  =  to  surge,  to 
foam;  cestus— the  tide.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  place  where  water,  &c.,  boils 

up. 

“Over  the  estuary,  or  in  some  neighboring  part  of  the 
place,  where  the  mineral  water  springs.” — Boyle:  Works , 
iv.  799. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geog. :  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
&c.,  in  which  the  tide  meets  the  current,  or  ebbs 
and  flows ;  a  firth. 

“The  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Geol. :  Most  estuaries  were  formed  at  first  by 
the  combined  influence  of  rivers  seeking  exit  into 
the  adjacent  ocean,  and  tides  from  that  ocean 
forcing  themselves  up  the  channel  inland.  The 
same  causes  which  formed  an  estuary  at  first  tend 
to  keep  it  open.  Both  the  tide  and  the  river  cur¬ 
rent  in  their  mutual  encounter  are  laden  with  sedi¬ 
ment  which,  as  long  as  the  struggle  between  them 
is  balanced,  tends  to  be  deposited,  forming  a  bar  at 
the  river’s  mouth,  but  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  the 
river  current,  hitherto  dammed  up  as  by  an  em¬ 
bankment,  rushes  out  to  sea  with  unchecked  vio¬ 
lence,  carrying  ail  or  most  of  the  deposited  sedi¬ 
ment  to  a  great  distance.  Estuaries,  though  in  the 
main  keeping  their  channels  open,  yet  here  and 
there  partially  fill  up  where  eddies  exist.  But  this 
gain  of  land  does  not  nearly  compensate  for  the 
immense  quantity  carried  out  to  sea.  Freshwater 
species  of  animals  and  plants  are  imbedded  in 
modern  estuaries. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Biol.:  Living  in  an  estuary.  (Often  used  of 
shells.) 

“One  very  common  estuary  shell.” — Woodward:  MoU 
lusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  48. 

2.  Geol. :  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  estuary. 
(Used  of  strata.) 

es'-tu-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cestuo= to  boil,  to  surge.] 
To  boil  up,  to  swell,  to  be  in  a  state  of  commotion ; 
to  rage  and  swell. 

es-ty-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cestuatio,  from  cestuo— 
to  boil,  to  surge.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  boiling,  foaming,  or  surg¬ 
ing. 

“  Rivers  and  lakes  who  want  those  fermenting  parts  at 
the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto  estuations.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Agitation,  commotion,  excitement. 

“Thele6s  obnoxious  we  shall  be  to  the  estuations  of 

joys  and  fears.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat, 
xvi.,  §  5. 

*es'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  cestuo  =  to  boil,  to  surge.] 
Boiling,  foaming,  surging,  violence,  commotion. 

*est-wyrd,  adv.  [Eastward.]  Toward  the  east; 
on  the  east  side. 

*e-su'-rl-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esuriens,  pr.  par.  of 
esurio= to  be  hungry ;  a  desid.  from  edo=  to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hungry,  inclined  to  eat,  greedy,  vora¬ 
cious. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  greedy  or  voracious. 
*e’-sy-rlne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esurio= to  be  hungry.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  hunger;  promoting  the  ap¬ 
petite. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  draught  or  drug  intended  to  promote 
the  appetite ;  a  tonic. 
e’-tg,-9l§in,  s.  [Fr.  Stacisme .] 

Philol.:  The  method  of  pronouncing  Greek  in 
which  the  letter  e  (.eta)  has  the  sound  of  a  in  fate. 
(Larousse.)  In  modern  Greek  this  letter  has  the 
sound  of  ee  in  fleet.  [Itacism.] 
e’-ta-?Ist,  s.  [Fr.  6taciste.~\  One  who  practices 
or  defends  etacism  (q.  v.). 

e-t£e’-ri-0,  te-tair'-Lum,  s.  [Greek  hetairia, 
hetaireia = companionship ,  brotherhood.] 

Bot. :  An  aggregate  fruit  having  distinct  ovaries, 
the  pericarp  indehiscent,  either  dry  upon  a  dry 


receptacle,  as  in  Ranunculus,  or  dry  upon  a  fleshy 
receptacle,  as  in  the  Strawberry,  or  fleshy  upon  a 
dry  receptacle,  as  in  the  genus  Rubus.  Containing 
the  raspberry,  the  blackberry,  &c.  The  parts  of  an 
etserio  are  achenes.  (Lindley.)  [  Erythrosoto- 

MUM.] 

§-ta-gere  (gere  as  zhar),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Stager- 
to  raise  by  stages  or  stories ;  Stages  a.  stage,  a  story.] 
A  set  of  shelves  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental 
standing-piece  of  furniture.  Used  for  the  display 
of  articles  of  vertu. 

Ef-y-ilin,  s.  [Corrupted  Arab.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
called  also  Gamma  Draconis.  By  it  Bradley  dis¬ 
covered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars, 
etat-major  (a-ta  ma-zhor),  s.  [Fr.] 

French  Army :  The  staff  of  an  army  or  regiment. 
[Staff.]  It  includes  all  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  all  adjutants,  quarter-masters,  inspectors, 
engineers,  commissaries,  ordnance  officers,  pay¬ 
masters,  surgeonSj  judge-advocates,  and  their  non¬ 
commissioned  assistants. 

et  ^set'-er-y,  *et  §et  -er-y,  phr.  [Lat.]  And 
the  rest ;  and  others  of  a  like  kind ;  and  so  forth ; 
and  so  on.  It  is  used  to  indicate  that  more  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  mentioned,  but  for  brevity  have 
been  omitted.  It  is  commonly  written  etc.,  or  &c. 

“  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposiopesis 
called  an  et  ccetera,  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by  some 
learned  authors.” — Addison:  Tatter,  No.  133. 

et  csetera  oath.  An  oath  imposed  on  the  clergy 
by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  1640,  “  binding  them  to 
attempt  no  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.”  (Hal- 
lam:  Con.  Hist.,  ch.  ix.) 
et9h,  s.  &  a.  [Eddish.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Eddish  (q.  v.). 

“Lay  dung  upon  the  etch,  and  sow  it  with  barley.”— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Ground  from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sown  on  ground  from  which  a  crop 
has  been  taken. 

“  When  they  sow  their  etch  crops,  they  sprinkle  a  pound 
or  two  of  clover  on  an  acre.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

et9h  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dutch  etsen=  to  etch,  from 
atzen  —  to  corrode,  to  etch  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezzen  —  to 
eat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool  and  acid 
upon  a  metallic  or  glass  surface ;  to  draw  with  an 
etching-needle.  It  is  applied  both  to  the  plate  and 
design.  [Etching,  s.] 

“Plates  etched,  some  by  a  French,  and  others  by  an 
English,  artificer.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  459. 

2.  To  sketch,  to  draw,  to  delineate.  (Here  it  may 
be  a  mistake  or  a  misspelling  for  eche—eek  (q.  v.). 

“There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some 
learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out 
their  systems.” — Locke. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  the  art  of  etching. 
“Swanevelt  painted  landscape  at  Rome:  he  etched  in 

the  manner  of  Waterloo,  but  with  less  freedom.” — Gilpin: 
Essay  on  Prints,  p.  109. 

*et9h  (2),  v.  i.  [Edge.]  To  edge,  to  move  from 
one  side  to  another. 

et9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  etch  (1) ;  -er.)  One  who  etches. 
“  The  etcher  does  not  reproduce  nature,  he  translates  it 
into  a  language  of  his  own.” — London  Times. 

et9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Etch  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  On  metal:  Engraving  executed  by  a  pointed 
tool  and  acid  upon  a  prepared  metallic  surface  pre¬ 
viously  covered  with  varnish.  The  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  follows Cover  a  polished  metallic 
plate  with  a  composition  technically  called  ground, 
and  consisting  of  asphaltum,  four  parts ;  Burgundy 
pitchj  two  parts;  white  wax.  one  part.  For  use 
this  is  melted  and  compounded,  and  tied  up  in  a 
silk  rag.  The  plate  is  heated,  rubbed  with  the 
ground,  which  is  then  spread  evenly,  smoked,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  design  is  traced,  by  a  pointed 
tool,  called  an  etching  point,  which  lays  bare  the 
metal  wherever  it  goes.  This  finished,  a  wall  of 
wax  is  raised  around  the  design  to  hold  the  dilute 
acid  which  is  poured  on.  For  a  copper-plate  this  con¬ 
sists  of  five  parts  water  to  one  of  nitrous  acid.  For 
steel,  pyroligneous  acid,  one  part ;  nitric  acid,  one 
part :  water,  six  parts.  This  is  poured  on  the  plate, 
which  it  corrodes  on  the  lines  made  through  the 
ground.  This  is  called  Biting-in.  The  etching  is 
swept  with  a  feather  to  remove  the  bubbles  from 
the  surface;  in  case  of  a  steel-plate,  agitation 
may  answer  the  purpose.  When  a  sufficient  depth 
is  attained  for  the  lighter  tints  of  the  etching,  the 


acid  is  removed,  the  surface  washed  and  allowed  to 
drain  dry.  The  parts  having  sufficient  depth  are- 
now  stopped  out  by  a  varnish  of  Brunswick-black. 
When  the  varnish  is  dry,  another  biting-in  wiij 
deepen  the  lines  of  the  parts  not  stopped  oufc>  an<l 
when  these  lines  are  deep  enough  for  the.  second 
tint,  the  varnish  is  removed,  the  plate  dried,  &c. 
This  is  repeated  as  many  times  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  wall  af  wax  is  then  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  plate  cleaned  with  turpentine,  and  a  proof 
taken.  It  may  be  finished  by  a  graver,  but  then  it 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  line  engraving. 
Another  mode  of  etching  is  to  remove  lights  with 
point  and  scraper,  and  then  bite-in  so  as  to  expose 
the  design  in  relief. 

2.  On  glass:  This  art  was  invented  by  bchwan- 
hard  of  Nuremberg,  1670,  and  originated  in  an 
accident  to  his  spectacles,  which  became  corroded 
by  some  drops  of  acid.  Fluoric  acid, _  discovered 
by  Scheele,  1771,  is  now  employed  for  bitmg-in  the 
etching.  The  glass  is  covered  with  a  resinous 
ground,  and  the  design  marked  by  an  etching- 
point,  exposing  the  glass.  The  latter  is  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  silicate  and 
eats  away  the  glass  at  these  points,  making  depres¬ 
sions  which  constitute  the  etching. 

3.  On  soft  ground :  An  imitation  of  chalk  or 
pencil  drawing,  which  has  been  abandoned  since 
lithography  has  attained  excellence.  The  soft 
ground  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  hog  s  lard 
to  three  parts  etching  ground  [Ground],  which, 
is  laid  on  the  plate  with  the  dahber  in  the  usual 
way.  A  piece  of  smooth  writing-paper,  having  the 
design  in  outline,  is  damped  and  stretched  over  the 
plate.  A  pencil  is  then  used  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  design, observing  that  the  softer  the  ground  the 
softer  the  pencil  should  be.  The  temperature  of 
the  season  or  the  room  will  affect  the  character  of 
the  ground.  When  the  paper  is  removed  it  with¬ 
draws  the  adhering  lines  of  ground,  and  the  plate 
is  bitten-in  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Lithography :  ,  . 

(1)  The  preparation  of  a  lithographic  stone  with 
a  weak  mineral  acid  after  the  drawing  or  transfer 
has  been  put  upon  its  surface ;  the  object  being  to 
fix  and  render  such  drawings  capable  of  receiving 
the  ink  used  in  printing. 

(2)  Etching  by  a  needle  or  diamond  on  stone  is 
done  in  two  ways. 

(a)  [Engraving.]  . 

(b)  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  covered  with  an 
asphaltum  ground  ;  the  work  is  etched  in,  cutting 
away  so  much  of  the  ground  and  exposing  the 
stone.  Acid  is  then  applied,  which  eats  away  the 
stone,  making  a  depression ;  this  is  inked,  the  as¬ 
phaltum  cleaned  off,  the  clear  spaces  etched  and 
gummed  as  usual  in  the  lithographic  process. 

5.  An  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate, 
etching-figure  s,  s.  pi. 

Mineralogy:  Figures  or  markings  indented  on 
crystals  by  the  action  of  _  appropriate  solvents. 
Their  form  is  usually  definite,  and  they  are.  con¬ 
sidered  important  as  revealing  the  very  small,  invis¬ 
ible  particles  of  which  all  matter  is  supposed  to 
consist. 

etching-ground,  s.  [Etching,  C.  1  (1).] 
etching-needle,  s.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument 
for  scratching  away  the  ground  on  a  prepared 
plate,  preparatory  to  the  biting-in. 

etching-point,  s.  The  steel  or  diamond  point  of 
the  etcher. 

etching-stitch,  s.  A  stitch  used  extensively  in 
embroidery  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  design 
which  is  intended  to  be  filled  in  with  needlework. 

etching-varnish,  s.  A  compound  of  wax, 
asphaltum,  pitch,  &c.,  for  spreading  on  plates 
which  are  to  be  etched.  [Ground.] 

*et-e-os’-tic,  *et-e-os’-tick,  s.  [Gr.  etos  (genit. 
eteos)= a  year,  and  stichos=  a  verse.]  The  same  as 
Chronogram  (q.v.). 

“Those  hard  trifles,  anagrams, 

Or  eteosticks,  or  your  finer  flams 
Of  eggs  and  halberds.” 

B.  Jonson:  Underwoods. 

e-tern',  *e-ter'ne,  a.  [Latin  oeternus;  Italian 
eterno .]  Eternal,  ever-living,  everlasting. 

e-ter'-nal,  *e-ter-nall,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  eternel, 
from  Lat.  ceternalis,  from  oeternus=  everlasting ;  a 
contracted  form  of  ceviternus,  from  cevum=age ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  eternal;  Fr.  kernel;  Ital.  eternale .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence ;  ever* 
lasting. 

“  Eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Without  beginning.” — Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  391. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

“  They  maintained  the  eternal  existence  of  matter.”— 
Blair:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

3.  Without  end  of  existence ;  endless,  perpetual, 
immortal,  unending. 

“  That  wan  thurg  hire  merite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  Victoria.” 

Chaucer :  C.  T. ,  15,502. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  Perpetual,  constant,  unceasing,  un  intermittent, 
ceaseless. 

“Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.” — Jude  7. 

5.  Existing  from  the  beginning  without  change ; 
unchangea  ble. 

“  According  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” — Ephesians  iii.  11. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (With  the  def.  article) :  The  Everlasting  God; 
the  Deity. 

“  The  Eternal,  to  prevent  6uch  horrid  fray, 

Hung  out  of  heaven  his  golden  scales.” 

Milton  ■  P.  L.,  iv.  966,  997. 

2.  Anything  which  is  eternal  or  everlasting. 

*3.  Eternity. 

)  “  Since  eternal  is  at  hand 

To  swallow  time’s  ambitions.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  34,  35. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eternal ,  end¬ 
less,  and  everlasting:  “The  eternal  is  set  above 
time ;  the  endless  lies  within  time :  that  is  properly 
eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  •  that 
is  endless  which  has  a  beginning  but  no  end :  God  is 
therefore  an  eternal  but  not  an  endless  being.  That 
which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ;  that  which  is 
everlasting  has  neither  interruption  nor  cessation: 
the  endless  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  ever¬ 
lasting  naturally  extends  itself  into  futurity  :  hence 
we  speak  of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare ;  an 
everlasting  memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of 
glory.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-ter  -n^l-Ist,  s.  [Eng .  eternal;  -ist.']  One  who 
holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  to  be  infinite. 

*e-ter-nal -I-t$f,  *e-ter-nal-i-tee,  *e-ter-nal- 
i-tie,  s.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  eternal ;  eternal  nature  ;  eternity. 

e-ter'-n&l-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ize-~\  To 
make  eternal,  everlasting,  or  perpetual. 

e-ter  -ng,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Without  beginning  or  ending. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

3.  Without  end;  forever,  to  eternity. 

“  Both  body  and  soul  live  eternally  in  unspeakable 
bliss.” — Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

4.  Perpetually,  constantly,  without  intermission. 

“Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 

And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride.” 

Addison:  Letter  from  Italy,  65,  66. 

5.  Unchangeable ;  invariably. 

“  That  which  is  morally  good,  or  evil,  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  case,  must  be  also  eternally  and  unchangeably  so, 
with  relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  case.” — South. 

6.  Used  colloquially  for  constantly,  persistently. 

*e-ter  ne,  a.  [Etern.] 

e-terne,  v.t.  [Eterne,  a..]  To  eternize,  to  make 
eternal. 

*e-tern-esse,  s.  [Eng .  etern;  -ness.']  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  eternal ;  eternity. 

*e-ter  -ni-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ceternus— eternal,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =to  make.]  To  make  eternal  or 
undying ;  to  immortalize,  to  perpetuate. 

e-ter-ni-tjf,  *e-ter-ni-tie,  s.  [Fr.  eterniti, 
from  Lat,  ceternitas,  from  ceternus— eternal ;  Sp. 
eternidad;  Port,  eternidade:  Italian  eternita .] 
[Eternal.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  eternal ;  end¬ 
less  duration. 

“Eternity  is  a  duration  without  bounds  or  limits;  now, 
there  are  two  limits  of  duration,  beginning  and  ending: 
that  which  has  always  been,  is  without  beginning,  that 
which  always  shall  be,  is  without  ending.” — Tillotson. 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  102. 

2.  The  infinity  of  time  past  or  future. 

“The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities.” 

Moore i  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

e-ter-nlz-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  eterniz(e) ;  -ation.~\ 
The  act  of  eternizing  or  rendering  immortal  or  per¬ 
petual. 

e-ter-nlze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  etern  {us) = eternal,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ize;  Fr.  iterniser;  Sp.  eternizar ,] 

1.  To  make  eternal,  endless,  or  unending. 

”  Where  is  the  fame 

Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  the  earth 

Seek  to  eternize  f"  Shelley  i  Queen  Mab,  iii. 

2.  To  make  forever  famous;  to  immortalize;  to 
perpetuate  the  name  or  memory  of. 

“St.  Alban’s  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 

Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come.” 

Shakespi  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v,  8, 

e-te  -§ian  or  e-te  -§I-en,  o.  [Lat.  etesius;  Gr. 
etesios  =  for  a  year,  annual ;  etos  =  a  year ;  Fr. 
6t6sien .]  Recurring  or  happening  annually  at  cer¬ 
tain  times ;  periodical. 

“  Supplying  soft  etesian  gales.” 

Dry  den:  Horace,  i.  3. 


etesian  winds,  s.  pi. 

Meteorology : 

1.  Spec. :  Periodical  winds,  blowing  for  about  six 
weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  periodical  winds. 

*e'-th9,l,  s.  [Eng.  eth{er),  and  al{cohol) .] 

•  Chem. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  cetylic  alco¬ 
hol,  C1eH33’OH. 

e-thal'-de-h^de,  s.  [English,  &c.,  eth{yl),  and 
aldehyde  (q.  v.) .] 

Chem. :  Also  known  as  acetic  aldehyde,  CH3’CO’H. 
[Aldehyde.] 

e'-thane,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eth{er);  -ane,  a  termina¬ 
tion  used  to  denote  that  the  hydrocarbon  belongs 
to  the  series,  CnH2n-|-2.] 

Chem. :  Ethane,  ethyl  hydride,  dimethyl,  C^Hr,  or 
C2H5’H,  or  (CH3)2.  A  hydrocarbon  belonging  to 
the  paraffin  series,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water, 
added  drop  by  drop,  to  zinc  ethyl,  ZnC4Hio+2H20= 
2CgH5H-(-Zn  (OH)2 ;  also  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic 
acid  or  acetates ;  by  heating  an  excess  of  barium 
dioxide  with  sand  and  acetic  anhydride,  Ba02+ 
2(CH3’CO)oO  =  (CH3 )  2  +  2002  +  Ba  ( OCO*CH3 )  2. 
Ethane  is  found  dissolved  in  raw  American  petro¬ 
leum  oil;  it  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  gas,  which  is 
liquefied  at  4°,  under  a  pressure  of  forty-six  atmos¬ 
pheres  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  burns  with  a  bluish  pale 
flame.  With  an  equal  volume  of  chloride  in  diffused 
daylight  it  forms  chlor-ethane,  C2Hs’C1. 

*ethe,  a.  [Eath.]  Easy. 

“A  fool  is  ethe  to  beguile.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  8,955. 

*eth  -$1,  a.  [A.  S.  cethel.']  Noble. 

*etli'-el-Ing,  s.  [Atheling.] 

e-thene,  s.  [English,  &c.,  eth{er ),  and  suff.  -ene 
{Chem.)  (q.  v.).j 

Chem. :  C2H4  or  H2C=CH2,  ethylene,  olefiant  gas, 
elayle,  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  heavy  carburetted 
hydrogen.  A  fatty  hydrocarbon,  belonging  to  the 
olefine  series  CnH2n.  It  is  formed  in  the  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  of  organic  bodies  ;  about  five  per  cent,  is 
contained  in  coal  gas.  Ethene  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  when  cuprous  acetylide 
is  gently  warmed  with  a  mixture  of  metallic 
zinc  and  dilute  ammonia.  Ethene  is  prepared  by 
heating  on  a  sand  bath  25  grammes  of  alcohol  with 
150  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
flask  of  the  capacity  of  three  liters,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  dropping  into  the  mixture  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  the  gas  in 
H2SO4,  then  in  KHO,  and  again  in  H2SOi.  A  small 
quantity  of  pure  ethene  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethene  dibromide,  C2H4Br2, 
with  granulated  zinc.  Ethene  is  a  colorless  gas, 
which  at  1°  and  a  pressure  of  forty-one  and  a  half 
atmospheres  becomes  liquid,  burns  with  a  white 
luminous  flame,  and  explodes  violently  when  mixed 
with  oxygen  on  the  application  of  a  light  or  the 
electric  spark.  When  it  is  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  CH4, 
and  carbon  is  deposited.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
sulphuric  acid  at  170°,  and  forms  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid,  C2HR+SO4,  which,  when  diluted  with  water 
and  distilled,  yields  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  absorbed 
by  fuming  nitric  acid  with  the  formation  of  oxalic 
acid.  Chromic  acid  mixture  at  120°  converts  it 
into  aldehyde;  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  into  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Ethene  unites  at 
100°  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  form  ethyl 
iodide,  C2H5l,  and  with  hydrobromic  acid  to  form 
ethyl  bromide,  C2HoBr,  but  it  does  not  unite  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Ethene  agitated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  is  converted 
into  ethene  chlorhydrin,  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  128°.  Ethene  in  contact  with  platinum  black 
unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  ethane,  C2Hr;  it 
unites  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  ethene 
dichloride  or  Dutch  liquid  (q.  v.) . 

eth-en-jfl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ethen{e),  and  yl=G r. 
7iuZe=matter.] 

Chem.:  C^H3  "'  A  triatomic  fatty  hydrocarbon 
radical  derived  from  Ethane  C2Il6  by  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

e’-ther,  se  -ther,  s.  [Lat  cether=Gj.  aither=  the 
sky,  the  home  of  the  gods,  from  aitho= to  burn,  to 
light  up,  to  shine ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  cestas= summer, 
cestw$=heat.] 

1.  Astron.  &  Nat.  Phil.:  A  medium  of  extreme 
tenuity  assumed  to  exist  all  through  space.  It  is 
believed  to  be  invisible,  imponderable,  exceedingly 
elastic,  and  capable  of  undulations  as  it  is  being 
acted  upon  by  light  and  heat.  From  being  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  heat  is  transmitted,  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  luminiferous  ether. 

If  The  spelling  aether,  and  of  the  adj.  aethereal, 
found  in  old  works,  is  not  extinct;  Tyndall  uses  it. 

“An  almost  infinitely  attenuated  and  elastic  medium, 
which  fills  all  space,  and  which  we  name  the  Mther.” — 
Tyndall-  Frag  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  p.  251. 


2.  Chem. :  The  name  given  to  organic  compounds 
derived  from  alcohols  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  ’  of  the  alcohol 
by  a  radical.  These  compounds  are  called  Oxygen 
Ethers,  to  distinguish  them  from  Haloid  Ethers, 
which  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine, 
&c.,  for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  in  a  hydrocarbon, 
as  Ethane,  C2H6+C12=HC1+C2H5C1  ethyl  chloride ; 
they  are  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  aldehyde,  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
and  ethylidene  dichloride,  and  by  the  direct  union 
of  chlorine  with  olefines,  as  H;C=CH2  ethene 
+C12=C1H2C  -  CH2C1  ethylene  dichloride.  The  oxy¬ 
gen  ethers  are  divided  into  simple  ethers,  which  are 
the  oxides  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals,  or  the  an¬ 
hydrides  of  the  alcohols,  thus  C4H10O  is  the  oxide  of 
ethyl,  C2H5’,  or  the  anhydride  of  ethyl  alcohol 
2(C2HVOH. )— H20  =  (C2H5I2O.  If  the  ether  contains 
two  different  radicals,  as  CH3’0’C2H5  methyl  ethyl 
ether,  it  is  called  a  Mixed  Ether.  The  boiling-point 
of  an  ether  is  generally  120°  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
boiling-points  of  the  alcohols  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived.  Mixed  ethers  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  iodide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  on  a  sodium 
alcoholate,  thus  CH3I,  methyl  iodide,  +  C^HsONa, 
sodium  ethylate  =  N  al+CHs’O'C^Hs  methyl  ethyl 
ether,  the  same  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodideC2H5l  on  sodium  methylate,  CH3ON a. 
Compound  ethers,  or  etherial  salts,  are  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl 
(OH)’  in  thealcohol  by  anacid  radical, or  they  may 
be  regarded  as  hydrocarbon  radical  salts  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  acids,  as  ethyl  acetate  CH3’CO’OC2H5. 
They  are  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from 
an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  acetic  acid  CH3’CO’OH-(- 
ethyl  alcohol  C2H5-OH— water  H20,  yielding  ethyl 
acetate,  CH3’CO’OC2H5.  If  the  acid  is  monobasic, 
one  molecule  of  water  is  eliminated  to  form  a  neu¬ 
tral  ether ;  if  dibasic,  then  two  molecules  of  water, 
&c.  Compound  ethers  derived  from  polybasic  acids 
may  be  either  acid  ethers  or  neutral  ethers,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  acid  or  neutral  salts. 

3.  Comm.  &  Chem.:  C4H10O,  orC2H5’0’C2H5.  Ethyl 
ether,  ethylic  ether,  ethyl  oxide,  formerly  called 
Sulphuric  ether.  Ether  is  obtained  when  sodium  is 
dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  so¬ 
dium  ethylate  is  mixed  with  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5.ONa 
+C2H5l=NaI+C2’H5’0*C2H5.  But  it  is  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
alcohol,  H2S0i+C2H5’0H=H20+H’C2H5’Sat,  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  H’C2H5’S04+C2H5’0H= 
C2H5’0’C2H5-(-H2S04,  so  the  same  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  can  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  ether.  A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  then  alcohol  is  allowed  to 
flow  gently  into  the  flask,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  liquid  remains  between  130°  and  140°. 
The  ether  which  distills  over  is  shaken  with  milk  of 
lime  to  remove  traces  of  S02,  and  washed  several 
times  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  then  dried 
with  calcium  chloride,  and  if  required  absolute, 
distilled  over  sodium  or  phosphoric  anhydride 
P2O5.  Pure  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
mobile,  fragrant,  neutral  liquid.  Specific  gravity 
0’736  at  0°.  Its  vapor  is  very  heavy,  being  2’58  times 
that  of  air,  and  when  mixed  with  air  explodes  vio¬ 
lently  when  it  approaches  a  flame.  It  is  dangerous 
to  distill  ether  unless  the  distillate  is  collected  in  a 
flask  on  the  floor,  or  the  vapor  will  run  along  the 
table  to  the  flame.  Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  twelve 
parts  of  water,  and  thirty-six  parts  of  ether  will 
dissolve  one  part  of  water  Ether  mixes  readily 
with  alcohol,  and  dissolves  fats,  resins,  as  well  as 
bromine,  iodine,  many  metallic  chlorides,  and  bro¬ 
mides.  Ether  is  very  volatile,  producing  intense 
cold  when  allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  skin.  Pure 
ether  is  not  acted  on  by  sodium  or  potassium.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  distills  at  35°’6C.  or 
96°  F.,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  into  alcohol  when 
kept  in  contact  with  water.  When  ether  is  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted  into  ethyl  iodide. 
Chlorine  acts  on  ether,  replacing  the  hydrogen  in 
only  one  ethyl  group  in  the  following  order: 
CHHH’CHH’O^Hs  (2’3’4’1’5),  forming,  lastly,  pen- 
tachlor  ethyl  ether,  CCl5'0’C2H5. 


4.  Phar.:  Ether  is  used  to  form  Collodion 
(q.  v.),  the  Etherial  Solution  of  Cantharides,  and 
Spiritus  cetheris  (Ether  ten  fl.  ounces  (ind  rectified 
spirit  twenty  fl.  ounces).  Ether  taken  internally  is 
a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  more  rapid  and 
evanescent  in  its  action  than  alcohol.  It  is  used  to 
expel  flatus  from  the  stomach,  to  allay  pain  and 
cramp  in  that  organ,  and  to  diminish  spasm.  It 
stimulates  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
and  assists  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.  Applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  spray  it  is  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  local  insensibility  from  pain  in  small  opera¬ 
tions.  Inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor  it  acts  as  an 
anaesthetic.  It  is  said  to  be  safer  than  chloroform : 
it  stimulates  instead  of  depressing  the  heart,  and 
its  use  is  followed  by  less  vomiting,  but  it  is  re¬ 
quired  in  larger  quantity,  and  is  very  inflammable, 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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and  is  apt  to  cause  laryngeal  spasm  and  violent 
struggling.  The  recovery  of  consciousness  is  often 
followed  by  great  excitement.  ( Garrod :  Materia 
Medica.) 

If  When  ether  is  mentioned  in  chemistry,  it  is 
always  ethylic  ether ,  unless  it  is  stated  to  be  som6 
other  ether,  as  “  soluble  in  other.” 

e-ther  -e-al,  *e-ther’-i-al,  fae-ther-e-gl,  a. 

[Lat.,  &c.,  cethere{us),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ether 
believed  to  be  diffused  through  space ;  containing 
or  filled  with  ether. 

“Then  sacred  seemed  the  ethereal  vault  no  more.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  268. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Resembling  the  celestial  ether. 

(2)  Heavenly,  celestial,  having  heavenly  qualities. 

“Vast  chain  of  being  which  from  man  began, 
Nature’s  ethereal  human  angel,  man.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  238. 

,  tH.  C them. :  Containing  more  or  less  of  ether. 
{Gregory.) 

ethereal  oils,  s.  pi.  [Volatile-oils.] 
e-ther'-e-gl-I§m,  s.  [En g.  ethereal;  -ism.)  The 
tate  or  quality  of  being  ethereal ;  ethereality. 

e-ther-e-al’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ethereal ;  -ity.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal ;  etherealism. 

“Fire,  energy,  ethereality,  have  departed.” — Lytton: 
Pelham,  ch.  lxxiii. 

e-ther  -e-al-Ize,  V.  t.  [Eng.  ethereal ;  -ize.) 

1.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Fig. :  To  render  more  spiritual,  or  refined. 

e-ther ’-e-  .l-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ethereal;  -ly.)  In 
an  ethereal  manner. 

e-ther’-e-gl-ness,  s.  [English  ethereal;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  Ethereality  (q.  v.). 

*e-ther'-e-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  cethereus.)  Ethereal. 
“Behold  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereo us  mold,  whereon  we  stand.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  473. 


e-ther -ia,  ae-ther  -i-g,  s.  [Lat.  cetherius;  Gr. 
aitherios— belonging  to  the  ether  or  upper  air.] 
[Ether.] 

Zodlogy:  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Unionid®. 
Known  species  four,  from  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal 
rivers.  According  to  M.  Calliard,  the  natives  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  N  ile  valley  use  the  shells  in  aston¬ 
ishing  numbers  to  ornament  their  tombs. 

e-ther-i-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Latin  aether  (genit. 
cetheris) ;  facio— to  make,  andEng.,  &c.,  suff.  - ation ; 
Fr.  etherification.) 

Chem. :  The  process  of  forming  ether  (q.  v.). 

e-ther ’-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cether  (genitive  cetheris), 
and  /orma=form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  ether.  ( Prout .) 


e’-ther-In,  s.  [English,  &c.,  ether;  -in  ( Chem .) 
(q.  v.)] 

Chem. :  When  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  warmed  with 
water,  a  light  oily  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two 
substances,  etherin  and  etherol  (q.  v.),  rises  to  the 
surface.  On  decanting  this  liquid,  and  leaving  it 
at  rest,  the  etherin  crystallizes  out,  while  the 
etherol  remains  liquid.  Etherin  forms  transparent, 
colorless,  shining  prisms,  moderately  hard,  very 
friable;  it  is  tasteless,  but  smells  like  etherol. 
Melts  at  110°  ;  boils  at  260°,  without  alteration.  In¬ 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more 
so  in  ether. 


It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  and  less  easily 
in  alcohol. 

e’-ther-sphere,  s.  [Eng.  ether,  and  sphere .] 

Physics :  A  term  introduced  by  the  Rev.  S.  Earn- 
shaw  to  illustrate  an  hypothesis  of  his.  He  consid¬ 
ers  that  all  space  not  filled  by  matter  is  filled  by 
ether.  If  from  any  cause  a  portion  of  space  be  ren¬ 
dered  void  of  this  subtle  existence,  the  medium 
outside  the  space  will  press  it  into  smaller  compass, 
and,  if  there  be  in  it  an  atom  of  matter,  the  ether 
around  it  will  become  more  dense  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  pressure.  The  ethersphere  is  then  the 
excess  of  ether  about  the  vacant  space  above  its 
original  amount  or  quantity. 

*eth  ’-ic  (1) ,  *eth  -Ick  ( 1) ,  a.  [Etticke.  ] 

eth'-Ic  (2),  *eth  -Ick  (2),  eth'-Ic-gl,  a.  [Latin 
ethicus=moT&\,  ethic  ;  Gr.  ethikos,  from  ethos=cns- 
tom,  moral  nature,  habit.]  Moral ;  treating  of  or 
relating  to  manners  or  morals ;  containing  precepts 
or  discourses  on  morality. 

"  Ethical  means  practical ;  it  relates  to  practice  or  con¬ 
duct  passing  into  habit  or  disposition.” — Matthew  Arnold: 
Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  20. 

eth  -ic-gl-i^,  adv.  [Eng.  ethical ;  -ly.)  In  an 
ethical  manner ;  according  to  the  doctrines  of  mo¬ 
rality. 

eth'-l-fjlst,  s.  [Eng.  ethic;  -isf.]  A  writer  on 
ethics ;  one  learned  in  ethics. 

eth'-Ics,  *eth'-Icks,  s.  [Ethic,  a.]  The  science 
of  morals  ;  moral  philosopny  when  the  word  moral 
is  used  in  opposition  to  mental,  instead  of  includ¬ 
ing  it.  The  first  to  employ  the  Greek  word  ethike, 
which  originally  meant  no  more  than  that  which 
arises  from  use  or  custom  [Ethic,  etym.],  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  all-important  science  of  moral  duty  as 
based,  not  on  changing  custom,  but  on  unchanging 
laws,  was  Aristotle,  who  wrote  three  treatises  on 
the  subject.  His  disciple  Theophrastus  followed  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  word  ethics  may  be  used  in  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  sense.  In  a  more  comprehensive 
sense  it  takes  in  man’s  moral  duty,  not  merely  to 
those  individuals  with  whom  he  may  be  brought  in 
contact,  but  also  to  the  body  politic  of  which  he 
constitutes  a  part, nay  even  to  the  inferior  animals. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  it  excludes  politics,  and 
Aristotle  had  a  distinct  treatise  on  this  latter  sub¬ 
ject.  One  old  and  much  accepted  division  of  the 
science  was  into  three  parts :  (1)  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  (2)  that  of  a  good  father,  and  (3)  that  of  a 
good  citizen  and  a  goodm  agistrate.  V arious  hypoth¬ 
eses  or  theories  have  been  propounded  regarding 
the  basis  of  morals.  One  of  these,  extensively  em¬ 
braced,  refers  this  to  the  Divine  will  expressed  in 
revelation  ;  another  founds  it  on  utility  to  society, 
and  as  a  rule  considers  that  action  or  policy  moral 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  benefit  society, 
and  especially  to  produce  the  greatest  attainable 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  considers  ethics  not  a  science  but 
an  art.  The  imperative  mood  he  regards  as  char¬ 
acterizing  art  and  not  science.  Whatever  speaks  in 
rules  or  precepts,  not  in  assertions  regarding 
matters  of  fact,  he  regards  as  art ;  and  tried  by  this 
test  ethics  and  morality  are  properly  a  portion  of 
the  art  corresponding  to  the  sciences  of  human 
nature  and  society;  the  remainder  consisting  of 
prudence  and  policy,  and  the  art  of  education. 

e’-thlde,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eth{yl) ;  suff.  -ide  {Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  element  with  the  monad  radical 
ethyl  C0H5— e.  g..  Zinc  Ethide,  Zn  "(C2H5)'2,  gener¬ 
ally  called  Zinc  Ethyl. 


e  -ther-I'§m,  s.  [English  ether;  -ism;  Fr.  6th6r- 
isme .] 

Med. :  The  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
frame  by  the  administration  of  ether. 

e-ther-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Fr .etherisation.) 

1.  Chem. :  The  process  of  manufacturing  ether. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1]  The  art  or  act  of  administering  ether  to  a 
patient. 

“  He  was  slow  in  having  recourse  to  etherization  in  his 
•obstetric  cases.” — Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1873,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  177. 

(2)  The  state  of  the  human  frame  when  under  the 
influence  of  ether. 

e-ther-Ize,  v.  t.  [Fr .itMriser.) 

1.  Chem. :  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Med. :  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  ether. 

e’-ther-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ether,  and  Lat.  ol(eum) 
=oil.] 

Chem. :  A  yellowish  viscid  liquor  obtained  from 
heavy  oil  of  wine.  [Etherin.]  Specific  gravity 
fl-921,  boils  at  280°.  It  becomes  more  viscid  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  but  does  not  solidify  even  at — 35° 


eth -l-dene,  s .  [Eng.,  &c.,ethid(e),  and  suff.  -ene 
{Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Ethylidene  (q.  v.). 


e ’-thine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eth{er) ;  suff.  -ine  {Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C2H2  or  HO=CH,  a  hydrocarbon,  also 
called  Acetylene  (q.  v.). 

e’-thl-6n-ate,  s.  [Eng.  ethion{ic);  suff.  -ate 
{Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  ethionic  acid.  Ethionates  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water.  The  free  acid 
decomposes  in  like  manner,  yielding  sulphuric  acid 
and  isethionic  acid. 


e-thl-on’-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c .,  ethyl;  Gr.  theion= 
sulphur,  and  suff.  -ic.)  See  the  compounds. 

ethionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Obtained  by  dissolving 

ethionic  anhydride  in  water,  also  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  barium  isethionate,  then  it  is 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  treated 
with  barium  carbonate  and  again  filtered,  evapora¬ 
ted  in  a  vacuum,  stirred  up  with  water,  and  then 
.separated,  BaS04 filtered  off. 


ethionic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CH2 — O— SO2 

>0.  Obtained  by  passing 
CH2  -  S02  ^  . 

the  vapor  of  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3,  into  anhydrous 
alcohol,  also  from  the  direct  union  of  ethene,  C2H4, 
with  two  molecules  of  SO3.  It  is  a  deliquescent 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at 80°.  Also  called  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Carbyl. 

E’-thl-op,  s.  [Lat.  JEthiops  ;  Gr.  Aithiops.)  A 
native  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia;  an  Ethiopian. 
{Bare.) 

“Earn  dirty  bread  by  washing  Ethiops  fair.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  353. 

E-thl-op  -l-gn,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Ethiop ;  -ian.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or  its 
inhabitants. 


E-thl-op’-lC,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Ethiop;  -ic.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

E'-thl-ops,  s.  [Gr.  Aithiops  —  ai^  Ethiopian  ] 

[JEthiops.]  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Old  Chem.:  A  name  given  to  several  dark-colored 
compounds,  specif.,  black  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Ethiops-martial,  s. 

Min. :  Black  oxide  of  iron  ;  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  powder. 

Ethiops-mineral,  s. 

Phar. :  A  medicine  made  by  embodying  equal 
parts  of  liquid  quicksilver  and  flowers  of  brim¬ 
stone  ;  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

eth-mo-,  pref.  [Gr.  ethmos=a  sieve.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  Ethmoid  bone  (q.  v.) 

ethmo-cranial,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone  and  to  the 
cranium. 

Ethmo-cranial  angle :  .  ... 

Anat. :  The  angle  formed  by  the  basicranial  axis 
with  the  line  of  the  cribrethmoid  plate.  The  name 
was  first  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 

ethmo-turbinals,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Two  lateral  masses,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  centr'al  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

eth'-moid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eihmoeides— like  a  sieve ; 
ethmos= a  sieve,  and  eidos— form,  appearance;  Fr. 
ethmoide.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat. :  Resembling  a  sieve  ;  cribriform. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  ethmoid  bone  (q.  v.) . 

ethmoid-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  situated 
between  the  orbital  processes  at  the  root  of  the 
nose.  It  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and  is  exceedingly 
light  for  its  size,  being  composed  of  very  thin  plates 
of  bone  forming  in  part  irregular  cells.  {Quain.) 

eth-mbid'-al,  a.  [Ethmoid.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Ethmoid  (q.  v.) . 

teth'-mo§e,  s.  [Gr.  ethmos—  a  sieve.] 

Phys.:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  cellular 
tissue. 

eth’-narch,  s.  [Gr.  ethnarches,  from  ethnos=a 
nation,  and  archo= to  rule,  to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  commander  or  governor  of  a 
province  or  people. 

eth’-nlc,  eth’-nic-al,  *eth-nicke,  *eth-nique, 

a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ethnicus,  from  Gr.  e</m£fcos=national; 
ethnos= a  nation ;  Fr.  ethnique.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Heathen,  pagan  ;  opposed  both  to  Jewish  and 
Christian. 

2.  Pertaining  to  races ;  ethnological. 

“Without  doubt  all  ethnic  questions  form  an  integral 
part  of  anthropological  study.” — Prof.  Turner,  in  Brit. 
Assoc.  Rep.  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  p.  145. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  heathen,  a  pagan;  one  who  is 
neither  Jew  or  Christian. 


*eth'-nl-§l§m,  *eth-ni-cisme,  s.  [Eng.  ethnic; 
•ism.)  Heathenism,  paganism,  idolatry. 

eth-nog  en-y,  s.  [Fr.  ethnoginie,  from  Greek 
ethnos= a  nation,  and  genea— birth,  descent.]  That 
ranch  of  anthropology  which  treats  of  the  origin 
of  peoples.  The  French  form  was  introduced  by 
Amphre. 

eth-nog  -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  ethnograph{y) ;  -er.) 
One  devoted  to  the  study  of  ethnography  (q.  v.). 

eth-n6-graph'-Ic,  eth -n&-  graph’ -Ic-al,  a, 
[English  ethnograph{y) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  ethnography. 


ate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ethnography 
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ethylidene 


eth-nog  -r^-phy,  s.  [Gr.  ethnos= a  body  of  men, 
«  nation,  and  graphe=a  description.]  (For  def.  see 
extract.) 

That  a  whole  nation  should  have  a  special  dress, 
epecial  tools  and  weapons,  special  laws  of  marriage  and 
property,  special  moral  and  religious  doctrines,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact.  .  .  .  It  is  with  such  general  qualities 
of  organized  bodies  of  men  that  ethnography  has  to  deal.” 
— Tylor:  Primitive  Culture ,  i.  11 


eth-n&-log  -Ic,  eth-n&-log'-ic-al,  a.  [English 
ethnolog (y) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Relating  to  ethnology. 
eth-n6-log-ical~ly,  a.  [Eng.  ethnological ;  -ly.) 
viewe<i  from  the  ethnological  standpoint; 
with  respect  to  race. 


“Wherever  man  can  live  he  has  ever  been  ethnologically 
the  same.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.  16,  1858,  p.  307. 

j  eth-nol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ethnolog(y) ;  -ist.)  One 
{whose  special  study  is  ethnology;  a  proficient  in 
( ethnology. 

“  The  American  ethnologists  animadvert  on  Dr.  Prich¬ 
ard’s  apparent  inconsistencies.” — Notes  and  Queries  Oct 
16,  1868,  p.  306.  ’ 

eth-nol  -0-g^,  s.  [Gr.  ethnos  =  a  body  of  men,  a 
nation,  and  logos= a  discourse.}  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  trace  them  to  their  origin.  It  developed 
from  ethnography,  of  which  it  is  the  extension,  and 
to  which  it  stands  in  a  relation  akin  to  that  which 
geology  possesses  to  geography.  Itself  has  now 
been  merged  in  anthropology,  of  which  it  is  only 
one  branch,  though  an  important  one.  Anthropol¬ 
ogy.  again,  is  a  branch  of  biology. 

“To  give  to  ethnology  those  important  details  which  it 
craves,  respecting  the  persistence  of  races.” — Notes  and 
Queries ,  Oct.  16,  1858. 


e-tho-log  -Ic,  eth-o-log-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  ethol- 
og(y) -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ethol¬ 
ogy. 

e-thol-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  etholog(y) ;  - ist .]  One 
who  studies  ethology  (q.  v.). 

e-thol-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ethos=an  accustomed  seat 
.  .  .  the  manners  and  habits  of  mankind,  the  dis¬ 
position,  character.]  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  to  a  science  which  he  calls  the  science 
of  character,  or  of  the  formation  of  character.  It 
is  the  science  which  corresponds  to  the  art  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  including  the 
formation  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  char¬ 
acter. 


“  A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which  I  now  propose  to 
give  the  name  of  Ethology,  or  the  Scienoe  of  Character; 
from  the  Greek  ethos,  a  word  more  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  term  *  character,’  as  I  here  use  it,  than  any  other 
word  in  the  same  language.” — J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  v. 


H  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  mind ;  ethology  is  the  subordinate  science 
which  determines  the  kind  of  character  produced 
in  conformity  to  those  general  laws  by  any  set  of 
circumstances,  physical  or  moral.  Mr.  John  S.  Mill 
considers  ethics  an  art,  and  ethology  a  science. 
[Ethics.]  (J.  8.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v.) 

*e-tho-p5-et'-lC,  a.  _  [Gr.  effc,os=manner,  habit, 
an d po ie G fcos = m a k i n g  -’poieo^to  make.]  Pertaining 
to  or  suitable  for  the  formation  of  character. 
e-thu'-lI-?L,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Ethulieee 
(Oh  v  j. 

e-thu'-ll-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ethuli(a ) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Ver- 
noniace®. 

e  thu'-§a,  s.  [Gr.  aithusso— to  put  in  rapid  mo¬ 
tion,  to  kindle.]  [jEthusa.J 
Zool,:  A  genus  of  brachyerous  short-tailed  Crus¬ 
taceans.  Example,  Ethesa  mascarone. 

e'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  eth(er)  and  yl=  Gr.  hyle= 
matter,  principle ;  Ger.  sethyl .] 

Chem.:  A  monad  fatty  hydrocarbon  radical, 
CaH5' ;  also  denoted  by  the  Symbol  Eth  or  E. 
ethyl -acetate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  Acetic  ether,  C4H8O2  or  cHs'CO'OC^Hs. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  130°,  and  then  allowing  a  mixture  of  sixty 
parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  forty-six  parts  of  93 
per  cent,  alcohol  to  run  slowly  into  the  flask.  The 
ether  distills  over;  and  is  washed  with  a  solution  of 
soda,  and  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride.  Ethyl 
acetate  is  a  fragrant,  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  boil¬ 
ing  at  73°.  It  is  soluble  in  seventeen  parts  of  water ; 
twenty-eight  parts  of  the  ether  dissolves  one  part  of 
water.  When  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is 
decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  ethene. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ethyl  acetate  (MSther  aceticus )  is  used 
as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

ethyl-aceto-acetate,  s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  Aceto*acetic  ethyl  ether, 
CH3-CO-CH2'CO'OC2li5.  This  substance  is  obtained 


as  the  sodium  compound  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  ethyl  acetate ;  the  sodium  compound  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  acetic  acid,  and  fractionally  distilled.  It 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  180°.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  colored  dark  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 
An  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  as 
CH3’CO-CHNaCO-OC2H5. 

ethyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2Hs'OH.  [Alcohol.]  Ethyl-alcohol  can 
be  obtained  from  acetic  acid  by  converting  the  acid 
into  acetyl  chloride  by  distillation  with  phos¬ 
phorus  pentachloride,  and  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
acetyl  chloride  and  glacial  acetic  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam,  which  decomposes  the  acetic  acid,  liber¬ 
ating  hydrogen,  which  acts  on  the  acetyl  chloride, 
CH3'CO‘Cl,  converting  it  into  aldehyde,  which,  by 
the  further  action  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  this  is  converted  by  acetyl  chloride 
into  acetic  ether.  This  is  then  saponified  by  dis¬ 
tilling  with  potash,  yielding  potassium  acetate  and 
ethyl-alcohol.  Ethyl-alcohol  has  been  detected  in 
several  growing  plants,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  parsnip 
( Pastinaca  sativa ) .  It  is  formed  during  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  dough,  and  mostly  evaporates  during  bak¬ 
ing,  but  bread  contains  0'314  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  snow  and  two  parts  of  70  per 
cent,  alcohol  at  0°,  lowers  the  temperature  to  —20°. 
To  detect  alcohol,  oxidize  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
permanganate  of  potassium,  then  add  sodium  thio¬ 
sulphate  to  render  the  solution  colorless.  The 
aldehyde  formed  gives  a  violet  color  on  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  magenta.  Or,  warm  the 
liquid  and  add  a  fragment  of  iodine,  and  then 
caustic  potash  till  it  is  colorless ;  on  cooling,  it  de- 
posites  a  yellow  powder  which,  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  appears  as  six-sided  plates. 

ethyl-benzene,  s. 

.  Chem. :  CgHs'C^Hs.  Isomeric  with  Xylene.  A 
liquid  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  134°.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromide  of 
ethyl,  C2H5Br,  and  brombenzene,  CelRBr.  Ethyl¬ 
benzene  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  CeHs'CO'OH. 

ethyl-borate,  s. 

Chem.:  (C2H5)3B03,  triethylic  borate.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride,  BCI3,  on  alcohol. 
It  is  a  thin,  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  119°,  and 
decomposed  by  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
burns  with  a  flame  edged  with  green,  giving  off 
boric  oxide.  Monethylic  borate,  G2H5BO2,  is  a 
heavy  liquid,  decomposed  when  heated. 

ethyl-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H5Br,  bromide  of  ethyl.  Obtained  by 
adding  slowly  four  parts  of  bromine  to  a  mixture 
of  forty-five  parts  of  alcohol,  and  four  of  amor¬ 
phous  phosphorus,  and  then  distilling  on  a  water- 
bath.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  38°. 

ethyl-carbinol,  s.  [Normal  Pbopyl  Alcohol.] 
ethyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem,. :  C2H5CI.  Obtained  by  saturating  a  cold 
solution  of  one  part  of  fused  ZnCl2  in  two  parts  of 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
then  distilling  on  a  water  bath.  Ethyl-chloride  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  12’5°.  It  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

ethyl-cyanide,  s.  [Propionitril.] 
ethyl-formate,  s. 

Chem. :  H'CO’OCoHs,  formic  ether.  Obtained  by 
distilling  sodium  formate  with  ethylic  alcohol  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  liquid  boiling  at  54°. 

ethyl-hydride,  s.  [Ethane.] 
ethyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H5I,  iodide  of  ethyl,  hydriodic  ether, 
iodethane.  Ethyl-iodide  is  prepared  by  gradually 
adding  ten  parts  of  iodine  to  one  part  of  red  phos¬ 
phorus  and  five  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
then  distilling.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
72'5°.  Heated  with  water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
it  is  decomposed  in  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid.  By 
heating  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  to  150°,  it  is 
converted  into  eithane,  C2H5l-fHI=C2H6+l2. 

ethyl-oxalate,  s. 

Chemistry :  C204(C2H5)2  or  (CO’OC^Hs^.  Oxalic 
ether,  diethylic  oxalate.  Prepared  by  digesting 
alcohol  and  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  a  flask  with 
an  inverted  condenser,  or  by  saturating  the  mixture 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid.  Oxalic  ether  is  a  color¬ 
less  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  186°.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  sodium,  forming  ethyl  carbonate,  and  CO 
is  liberated.  If  oxalic  ether  is  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  it  yields  glyco¬ 
lic  and  tartaric  acids  when  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam.  With  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  it  yields  oxamide  (CO'ONH2)2.  When 
dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  oxalic  etner  it  is 
absorbed,  and  a  white  precipitate  of  oxam-ethane, 
the  ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid,  is  formed, 
ethyl-oxide,  s.  [Ethee.] 


ethyl-silicate,  s. 

Chem.:  Tetrethylic  silicate,  Si(OC2H5),4.  A  color¬ 
less  liquid,  boiling  at  166°.  It  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  anhydrous  alcohol  with  tetrachloride  of  silicon. 
It  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  finely  divided  silica 
is  given  off. 

ethyl-sulphide,  s. 

Chem.:  Thio-ethylic  ether,  (C2H5)2S.  A  colorless 
oily  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  91° ;  it  is  very  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  obtained 
by  passing  ethyl-chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide. 

ethyl-sulphydrate,  s.  [Mebcaptan.] 

ethyl-sulphite,  s. 

Chem.:  C4II1QSO3.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
thionyl  chloride,  S0C12,  or  of  sulphur  dichloride, 
S2C12,  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at 
161°,  decomposed  by  water  into  alcohol  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acid. 

ethyl-sulphonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H5-S02'0H.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  sulphite.  [Ethyl-sulphuric 
Acid,  s.] 

Chem.:  Sulphovinic  acid,  C^He'SCh.  Prepared  by 
mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  weight  of  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  till  the  mixture 
boils.  When  cold  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  the 
barium  sulphate  filtered  off ;  the  filtrate  deposits 
crystals  of  barium  ethyl  sulphate.  The  free  acid 
can  be  obtained  as  a  thick  syrup  by  decomposing  the 
salt  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  under 
the  air-pump.  Ethyl  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water  1 
their  solutions  are  decomposed  when  boiled ;  there¬ 
fore  the  solution  must  be  left  to  crystallize. 

e-thfl'-a-mme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ethyl,  and  amine 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  NH2'C2H5,  amido-ethane,  a  liquid  boiling 
at  18°.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
Obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  isocyanate, OC = N'C2H5, 
with  caustic  potash  ;  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro¬ 
gen  on  acetonitril,  CH3’CN ;  and  by  heating  ethyl 
iodide  and  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  ammonia 
gas  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  and  distilling  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash,  when  a  mixture  of  ethylamine, 
di-  and  tri-  ethylamine  is  obtained ;  the  mixture  is 
treated  with  oxalic  ether  and  distilled,  when  tri- 
ethylamine,  N(C2H5)3,  comes  over.  It  is  an  oil, 
boiling  at  89° ;  the  residue  consists  of  diethyl- 
oxamide  (soluble  in  water),  and  converted  into’ 
oxalate  of  potassium  and  ethylamine,  NH2'C2H5, 
by  boiling  with  caustic  potash.  The  part  insoluble 
in  water  is  the  ethylic  ether  of  diethyl-oxamic  acid;, 
this  distilled  with  caustic  potash  yields  diethyl- 
amine,  an  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  58°.  Ethyl¬ 
amine  is  a  powerful  base,  decomposing  metallic 
salts.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  forming 
nitrous  ether,  and  free  nitrogen  is  liberated, 
N  H2C2H5  +  2HN02=C2H5-N02  +  2H20  +  N2-  Ethyl¬ 
amine  with  cyanic  acid  forms  ethyl  carbamide  or 
ethyl  urea.  The  salts  of  ethylamine  are  gener¬ 
ally  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  hydrochlorate, 
CoH5‘NH2'HCl,  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  prisms, 
which  melt  at  80°.  It  forms  a  double  salt,  with 
platinic  chloride. 

e'-thjfl-ate,  s.  [English,  &c.,  ethyl;  -ate  (Chem.) 
(h-v.).] 

^  Chem. :  The  name  given  to  compounds  which  are- 
obtained  by  the  replacing  of  the  hydrogen  in  the- 
hydroxyl  in  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  metal,  as  sodium 
ethylate,  C2Ho'ONa. 

e'-thyl-ene,  s.  [English,  &c.,  ethyl;  -ene  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  symmetrical  hydrocarbon  dyad  radical. 
C2Hi",  each  carbon  atom  having  an  unsaturated 
bond.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  unsymmetrical  dyad 
radical  ethylidene.  It  is  sometimes  called  ethene, 
but  that  name  should  be  only  used  for  the  hyd  •o- 
carbon,  C2H4. 

e-thyl-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c .,  ethyl;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing 
ethyl  (q.  v.). 

ethylic- ether,  s.  [Ethee.] 

ethylic  ortho- carbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  Ortho-carbonic  ether,  CfOC^H^,  analcv 
gous  to  carbon  tetrachloride  CCI4,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  chloropicrin, 
CCl3N02+4Na0C2H5  =  3NaCl+NaN02+  C-COCaHkU. 
It  is  a  liquid  with  an  ethereal  odor,  boiling  at  159°. 
Heated  with  ammonia  it  yields  guanidine,  CN3H5, 
and  ethyl  alcohol,  C(OC2H5)4  +  3NH3  =  CN3H54- 
C2H5-OH. 

e-thyl'-l-dene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ethyl;  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  appearance,  and  suit,  -ene  (Chem.).) 

Chem.:  An  unsymmetrical  hydrocarbon  dyad 
radical,  having  two  unsaturated  bonds  belonging 
to  the  same  carbon  atom.  It  is  isomeric  with  the 
symmetrical  dyad  radical  ethylene. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  dpi. 
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, 6  "tI-6-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  itioler;  Norm.  Fr. 
8  etieuler—to  shoot  and  grow  into  stubble  or  straw, 
from  efiewZe=stubble ;  which  Littr6  traces  to  Lat. 
stipula— a  straw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Bot.,  die. :  To  blanch,  to  deprive  of  color  or  pre¬ 
vent  from  acquiring  it.  Used  of  a  plant  kept  in  the 
dark. 

“  Cslery  is  in  this  manner  blanched  or  etiolated." — 
Whew  ell:  Bridgewater  Treatises,  p.  99. 

t2.  Physiol.:  Of  man.  To  render  pale  or  un¬ 
healthy  by  deprivation  of  light. 

“I  left  a  bulletin  one  of  his  poor  etiolated  arms.” — 
■C.  Bronte:  Jane  Byre,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  blanched  through  depri¬ 
vation  of  light. 

e-tI-6-la’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  etiolat(e) ;  -ion.'] 

1.  Hort. :  The  act  of  rendering  white,  crisp,  and 
tender,  by  excluding  the  light.  Used  of  certain 
plants. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  act  of  rendering  a  human  being 
pale  and  unhealthy  by  depriving  him  of  sunlight. 

*e-tI-0-log'-Ic-al>  a.  [Eng.  etiolog(y) ;  - ical .] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  etiology. 

♦e-tl-Ol-O-gf,  s.  [Gr.  altiologia,  from  aitia  — 
■cause,  reason,  and  logos— a  discourse ;  Fr.  4tiologie.] 
An  account  of  the  causes  of  anything,  especially  of 
■diseases. 

e-ti-o-tln,  s.  [Fr.  4tio(ler),  or  Eng.  etio(late) ;  t 
■connective,  and  suif.  -in  (Chem.) .] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  found  in  plants 
which  have  grown  in  the  dark. 

et-I-quette  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.=a  label,  a  ticket ; 
O.  Fr.  etiquet—a little  note  .  .  .  especially  such 
as  is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  of  a  court,  &c.  ( Cotgrave )  : 
from  Ger.  stichen=to  stick,  set,  fix.  Etiquette  ana 
ticket  are  thus  doublets.]  The  conventional  rules 
or  forms  of  ceremony  or  decorum  required  by  good 
breeding  to  be  observed  toward  particular  persons, 
or  in  particular  places,  or  in  courts,  levees,  &c. 
*e'-tlte,  s.  [JEtites.]  Eagle-stone. 

Et-ne  -gin,  o.  [Lat.  JEtnceus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mount  Etna,  a  celebrated  volcano  in  Sicily. 

E-tSn'-I-gm,  s.  [Eng.  Eton ;  -ian.]  A  boy  being 
educated  at  Eton,  England. 

*e-trl  de,  a.  [Tkide,  a.]  Tried. 

“You  see  the  stay  of  states  etride." 

Sackville  &  Norton:  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

B-trfi'-rLan,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Etruri(a) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Etruria. 

£-trus'-cgin,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 

et  -ter,s.  [_A.S.  dtor,attor,  better,  bettor.]  Poison, 
etter-pike,  s.  The  lesser  weaver  or  sting-fish, 
Trachinus  vipera. 

etter-pyle,  s.  The  same  as  etter-pike  (?).  ( Sib- 

bald .) 

et  -ter-cap,  ad  -der-cap,  s.  [Attercoppe.]  A 
spider ;  hence  (fig.)  a  virulent,  atrabilious  person. 
(Scotch.) 

“A  fiery  ettercap,  a  fractious  chiel, 

As  het  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel.” 

Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

*et-tlcke,  *ethic,  *ethike,  a.  [Fr.  6tique.]  Hec¬ 
tic,  ague. 

“  A  sicknesse  like  the  fever  etticke  fittes.” 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  1. 

*et-tin,  s.  [A.  S.  eoten .]  A  giant. 

“  They  say  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his  meat, 
•but  the  giants  and  the  ettins  will  come  and  snatch  it 
from  him.” — Beaum.  &  Fletcher:  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  i.  1. 

et.-tle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  cetla,  etla— to  think,  to 
intend.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  expect,  to  intend. 

B.  Trans. :  To  aim,  to  intend. 

‘‘He  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  for  me.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

et -tie,  s.  [Ettle,  v .]  Aim,  intention,  purpose, 
intent. 

et  -trlhg-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Ettringen,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  Lehmann,  and  other 
chemical  writers  since,  to  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime  and  alumina,  ALOa3SO;]fi6(CaOHO) -4-26  Aq. 
Crystallization  hexagonal.  In  minute  needles  in 
limestone  inclosures  of  a  lava. 

et-ui'  (ui  aswe),  et-wee  ,  et-wee -case,  s.  [Fr. 
4tui ;  O.  Fr.  estui,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  etuche— a  sheath.] 
A  pocket-case  for  pins,  needles,  &c. ;  a  ladies’  reti¬ 
cule. 

“The  gold  etui 

With  all  its  bright  inhabitants.” 

Shenstone:  Economy,  i. 


et'-^m,  s.  [Etymon.] 

*et-y-mol  -6-ger,  s.  [English  etymolog(y ;  -er.] 
The  same  as  Etymologist  (q.  v.). 

“  Laws  there  must  be;  and  ‘  lex  a  ligando,’  saith  the 
etymologer." — Dr.  Griffith:  Fear  of  God  and  the  King 

(1660),  p.  82. 

*et-y-md-log  -xc,  a.  [Gr.  etymologikos ;  Latin 
etymologicus,  from  etymologia= etymology  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  6tyrnologique.]  Pertaining  to  etymology. 

et-y-mii-log'-Ic-jil,  a.  [Eng.  etymologic;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  etymology  or  the  deriva¬ 
tion  or  source  of  words. 

“Excuse  this  conceit,  this  etymological  observation.” — 
Locke:  To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

et-f-m6-l6g'-lc-?il-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  etymological ; 
-ly.]  According  to  or  by  means  of  etymology. 

et-jf-mo-log'-Ic-on,  s.  [Gr.  etymologikon ,  from 
etymologikos= pertaining  to  etymology.]  A  diction¬ 
ary  or  work  on  the  etymologies  of  the  words  in  a 
language ;  an  etymological  dictionary. 

et-y-mol  -6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  etymolog(y) ;  -ist ;  Fr. 
Mymologiste.]  One  versed  in  etymology;  one  who 
studies  the  derivations  and  sources  of  words. 

“  Our  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of  their 
learning.” — Johnson:  Plan  of  English  Dictionary. 

et-y-mol  -o-glze,  *eth-i-mol-o-gise ,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Eng.  etymologiy)  >  -ize;  Fr.  4tymologiser .] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  examine  into  the  etymology  or 
derivation  of ;  to  trace  the  etymology  of. 

“  Phce.  Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches;  when  a  gallant  bears 
all  his  riches  in  his  breeches. 

“  Amo.  Most  fortunately  etymologized!” 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  study  etymology;  to  search  into 
the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

et-y-mol-o-gy,  *eth-i-mol-o-gie,  s.  [  Fr.  ety¬ 
mologic,  from  Lat .etymologia;  Gr.  etymologia,  from 
etymos— true,  real,  and  logos— a  word.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  deals  with  the 
origin  or  true  sources  of  words. 

“  The  explanation  and  etymology  of  those  words  require 
a  degree  of  knowledge  in  all  the  ancient  northern  lan¬ 
guages.” — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  etymon  or  true  source  of  a  word. 

“  If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned  by  its 
derivation  or  etymology,  yet  the  original  derivation  of 
words  is  oftentimes  very  dark.” — Watts:  Logic. 

*3.  That  branch  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
inflections  and  modifications  of  words. 

et-y-mon,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  etymon  (neut.  of 
etymos)  =  true,  real.] 

1.  The  true  source  of  a  word ;  the  root  from  which 
a  word  is  derived. 

“Blue hath  its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  blaw;  from 
whence  they  call  himmel-blue  that  which  we  call  sky-color 
or  heaven’s  blue,” — feacham. 

*2.  The  original  or  primitive  meaning  of  a  word ; 
its  primary  signification. 

eu,  pref.  [Gr.]  Well,  happily,  prosperously, 
safely  ;  it  is  used  frequently  as  a  prefix  in  English 
with  the  force  of  well,  good,  easy,  &c. 

eu-as-trum,s.  [Gr.  euasteros=rich  in  stars:  eu 
=rich  or  abundant  in,  and  aster,  asteros—a  star.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  sub-order  Desmidiese. 
eu-bot'-rys,  s.  [Gr.  eubotrys= rich  in  grapes :  eu 
=rich  or  abounding,  and  botrys—a  cluster  or  bunch 
of  grapes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae.  Eubotrys  arborea 
(formerly  Lyonia  arborea)  is  the  sorrel-tree  of  this 
country,  the  acid  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  by 
hunters  to  assuage  their  thirst. 

eu-cair’-Ite,  *eu-kair'-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  eukairit, 
from  Gr.  eukairos= seasonable :  ew=good,  and  kairos 
=the  right  point  of  time.  So  named  by  Berzelius, 
because  he  found  it  opportunely  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  metal  selenium.] 

Min. :  A  soft  mineral  easily  cut  by  the  knife  ;  color 
between  silver-white  and  lead-gray,  luster  metallic, 
structure  massive  and  granular,  or  in  black  metal¬ 
lic  films.  Composition :  Selenium,  31’6 ;  copper,  25*3 ; 
silver,  43’1  =  100.  Found  in  Sweden,  Chili,  &c. 
(Dana.) 

eu'-cal-yn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eucal(yptus) ;  -in.] 
Chem. :  An  unfermentable  sugar,  which  separates 
in  the  fermentation  of  Melitose  (the  sugar  of  Euca¬ 
lyptus).  It  is  a  thick  syrup,  which  polarizes  to 
the  right,  and  does  not  reduce  copper  solution. 

eu-cgl-jfp  -tene,  s.  [Eng.,&c .,  eucalypt(us) ;  -ene 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  terpene,  C10H16,  contained  in  the  vola¬ 
tile  oil  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Eucalyptene  boils 
at  172°.  By  the  action  of  iodine  it  is  converted  into 
cymene  (q.  v.),  CioHjp 

eu-cgi-lyp-to-cri  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Latin 
eucalyptocrin(us) ;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  type  Eucalyp- 
tocrinus  (q.  v.). 


eu-cgx-lf  p-to-crl  -nus, «.  [Gr.  ew=well;  kalyptos 
=covered,  and  krinon—a  lily.]  [Def.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Luca- 
lyptocrinidse.  The  calyx  is  inverted  upon  itself 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  Range  in  time, 
Silurian  to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

eu-cg.-l^p'-tol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eucalypt(us),  and 
Lat.  ol(eum)  =oil.] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Eucalyptus 
globulus.  It  contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  eucalyp¬ 
tene  and  thirty  per  cent  of  cymene. 

eu-cgt-l^P  -tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr,  ew= 
well,  and  kalypto=to  cover.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Myrtaceae,  or  Myrtle  blooms.  Eucalyptus  globulus 
is  the  blue-gum 
tree  of  Tasmania. 

The  leaves  are 
about  ten  inches 
long  by  an  inch 
wide,  and  are 
oddly  twisted,  ex¬ 
haling  a  strange 
camphor-like 
odor.  The  flowers 
small  and  inodor¬ 
ous.  It  is  an  ever¬ 
green  tree,  re¬ 
markable  for  its 
rapid  growth.  It 
reaches  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  maxi¬ 
mum  height  of  300 
feet,  with  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of 

from  thirtyto  ,,, 

fifty.  The  timber  Eucalyptus  Globulus, 

is  hard,  easily 

worked,  and  very  serviceable  for  keels  of  vessels, 
bridges,  or  for  any  purpose  requiring  durability. 
The  tree  supplies  a  medicinal  preparation  effica¬ 
cious  in  throat  affections  and  in  intermittent  fever. 
It  has  also  a  wonderful  power  of  destroying 
malaria.  It  has  been  introduced  into  California. 

It  has  since  been  planted  in  the  South  of  Europe 
and  in  North  and  South  Africa.  Eucalyptus  resin- 
ifera  furnishes  a  kind  of  gum  kino,  occasionally  sold 
as  an  astringent  medicine  and  used  in  cases  of 
mucous  discharges  as  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  &c., 
in  this  country  and  by  the  natives  of  India.  E. 
resinifera  in  the  dry  season  exudes  a  saccharine 
mucous  substance  like  manna,  but  less  nauseous; 
so  do  other  species.  E.  robusta  has  large  cavities 
in  the  stem  between  the  concentric  zones  of  annual 
growth ;  these  are  filled  with  a  rich  vermilion- 
colored  gum.  When  E.  gunnii,  the  Tasmanian 
cider-tree,  is  wounded,  there  comes  forth  in  a  copious 
stream  a  cool,  refreshing,  slightly  aperient  liquid, 
which  on  fermentation  becomes  beer.  Various  spe¬ 
cies  of  Eucalypti  furnish  tannin ;  many  yield  good 
timber.  (Lindley,  etc.) 

eu'-chii-ris,  s.  [In  Greek  a  female  name,  but 
more  commonly  an  adj.  e«ckarfs=pleasing,  charm¬ 
ing,  winning.  Used  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  or  of 
people  in  general.]  [Eucharist.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  181st  found.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Cottenot,  on  February  2, 1878. 

eu  -cha-rist,  s.  [Lat.  eucharistia,  from  Greek 
eucharistia— a  giving  of  thanks,  the  Eucharist:  eu 
=well,  and  charizom af = to  show  favor;  charts— 
favor;  chairo=  to  rejoice.] 

Scripture  and  Ecclesiology : 

*1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks;  thanksgiving. 

“  Some  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  means  to  procure 
great  graces  and  blessings,  others  as  an  eucharist  and  an 
office  of  thanksgiving  for  what  they  have  received.”  — 
Taylor. 

2.  The  Holy  Communion,  specially  in  one  aspect 
of  it,  viz.,  the  giving  of  thanks.  On  the  night  of  the 
Savior’s  betrayal,  while  He  and  the  disciples  were 
reclining  at  table  eating  the  passover,  “Jesus  took 
bread  and  blessed  it”  .  .  “and  He  took  the 

cup  and  gave  thanks.”  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27 ;  cf.  also 
Mark  xiv.  22,  23.)  In  Luke  xxii.  19,  and  1  Cor.  x.  11, 
with  which  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  it  is  related  that  “  He 
took  the  bread  and  gave  thanks  ” — “  gave  thanks  ” 
being  evidently  equivalent  to  “  blessed  it  ”  in  the 
first  two  gospels,  though  the  Greek  words  are  dif¬ 
ferent:  (having)  blessed  it  being  eulogesas,  and 
having  given  thanks  being  eucharistesas.  Evidently 
the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  first  communion  was 
closely  analogous  to  what  is  sometimes  termed 
Grace  before  meat.  It  partly  implied  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  God’s  goodness  in  providing  food,  at 
the  time  represented  by  bread  and  wine,  for  the 
sustenance  of  man’s  bodily  necessities,  but  as  this 
was  no  ordinary  feast,  but  one  in  which  every  act 
was  symbolical,  it  chiefly  denoted  thanksgiving  for 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  approaching  death  of 
Christ,  which  the  bread  and  wine  so  clearly  pre¬ 
figured. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try’,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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eu-chg-rls'-tic,  eu-chg-ris'-tlc-gl,  a.  [Eng. 
eucharist ,*  -ic,  -ical.} 

1.  Containing  an  expression  or  act  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

“It  would  not  be  amiss  to  put  it  into  the  euoharistioal 
part  of  our  daily  devotions.”—  .Ray. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

*eu-chgr-Ist-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  eucharist;  -ize.] 
To  bless. 

“The  elements  being  eucharistized  or  blessed  by  the 
prayer  of  the  word  that  came  from  him.” — Waterland: 
Works,  vii.  99. 

eu-che'ir  -us,  s.  [Euchirus.] 

eu-che-lai  -on,  s.  [Greek  euche  =  prayer,  and 
elaion=oil.} 

Gr.  Church:  The  oil  with  which  a  penitent  guilty 
of  a  mortal  sin  is  anointed  by  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  and  seven  priests,  in  order  to  gain  absolu¬ 
tion.  The  ceremony  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
prayer,  and  is  called  the  Sacrament  of  Euchelaion. 

eu-cheu'-mg,  s.  [Greek  ew=abundant  (?),  and 
cheuma=that  which  is  poured ;  a  flood.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algae.  Eucheuma 
epeciosum  is  the  Jelly-plant  of  Australia.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

eu-chir -us,  eu-cheir -us,  s.  [Gr.  eucheir= with 
good  hands;  handy,  active,  dexterous:  ew=weD 
developed,  and  cheir— the  hand.  So  called  from  the 
exceeding  elongation  of  the  anterior  tibiae  and 
tarsi.] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Kirby  to  a  genus  of 
lamellicorn  beetles,  placed  by  Swainson  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cetoniadee,  sub-family  Megasominee.  Eucheirus 
longimanus,  an  East  Indian  species,  has  antennae 
longer  than  the  body. 

eu-chlte§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  euchomai= to  pray,  and 
Eng.,  Ac.,  pi.  suff.  -ifes.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  though,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  when  new  sects  arise,  some  of  their 
tenets  were  older  than  themselves.  Their  name, 
Eucliites,  was  derived  from  their  belief  that  there 
dwelt  in  man  a  demon  who  could  only  be  expelled 
by  incessant  prayer  and  singing.  They  combined 
with  this  view  various  opinions  derived  partly  from 
Manicheism,  partly  from  the  Oriental  Philosophy. 
After  a  time  the  termEuchite  became  a  vague  one, 
applied  to  all  who  withdrew  from  the  Catholic 
Church  and  spent  much  time  alone  in  prayer.  They 
were  called  also  Massalians.  Michael  Psellus, 
writing  about  A.  D.  1050,  brings  charges  against 
them  of  causing  the  lights  to  be  overturned  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  at  their  meetings,  promiscuous  inter¬ 
course  following.  Then  the  children  born  of  these 
unions  were  reported  to  be  murdered  and  burnt, 
ashes  being  mixed  with  their  blood  for  magical 
purposes.  The  same  scandalous  untruths  were  told 
of  the  early  Christians  themselves,  and  arose 
through  exaggeration  and  malignant  perversion 
of  the  harmless  facts  that  the  elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion  symbolized  the  body  or  flesh  and  blood 
of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  that  the  ordinance  being 
instituted  in  the  evening,  was  kept  by  Christians 
also  in  the  evening.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent.  iv. 
&  xii. ;  Baur :  Ch.  Hist.,  ii.  133.) 

eu-chlan-l-do'-tcL,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Gr.  euchlanis 
(genit.  euchlanidos ) ,  and  n.  pi.  suff.  -fa.] 

ZoOlogy:  A  family  of  Rotatoria.  The  rotatory 
organs  are  multiple,  or  divided  into  more  than  two 
lobes ;  a  carapace  is  present.  There  are  eleven 
genera.  [Euchlanis.]  (Griffith  &  Henfrey .) 

eu-chla  -nls,  s.  [Greek  ew  =  well,  and  chlanis 
(genit.  chlanidos)= an  upper  garment  of  wool.] 
ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euchlani- 
dota. 

eu'-chlore,  a.  [Gr.  ew=well,  good,  and  chloros= 
green.] 

Min. :  Having  a  distinct  green  color. 
eu-chlbr'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  euchlor(e) ;  -ic.}  Of  a 
distinct  green  color. 

eu'-chlor-ine,  s.  [Pref.  eu-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chlor¬ 
ine  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  A  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxide 
of  chlorine  obtained  by  gently  heating  potassium 
chlorate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yel¬ 
low  explosive  gas. 

eu-chol-6-gjf,  *eu-ch6-lo'-gi-on,  s.  [Greek 
euchologion,  from  euche  —  a  prayer,  and  logos  =  a 
word,  a  discourse.] 

Gr.  Church :  A  book  containing  the  order  of  cere¬ 
monies,  ritual,  and  ordinances  ;  a  liturgy. 

“A  prayer  taken  out  of  the  euchologion  of  the  Greek 
Church.” — Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  §  7. 
eu  -chre  (chre  as  ker),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
ame  of  cards,  a  modified  form  of  bcartb,  all  cards 
etween  the  seven  and  the  ace  being  discarded, 
commonly  played  in  America.  The  highest  card  is 
the  knave  of  trumps,  technically  known  as  the 
right  bower,  and  the  next  the  knave  of  the  same 


color,  called  the  left  bower.  Some  players  use  an 
odd  card  called  the  “joker  ”  which  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  value,  capturing  either  bower.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  euchre,  the  French,  Lap,  Railroad,  and 
two,  three,  four,  and  six-handed  games. 

“  I  thanked  my  new  acquaintance,  but  the  thing  was 
impossible,  as  I  had  never  played  euchre.” — Mayne  Reid: 
Quadroon,  ch.  xlvii. 

eu  -chre  (chre  as  ker),  v.  t.  [Euchre,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  beat  the  dealer,  when  not  ordered  up 
(q.  v.),  by  taking  three  out  of  the  five  tricks  in  a 
hand  at  euchre,  thereby  gaining  two  points. 

2.  Fig. :  To  beat  thoroughly ;  to  force  into  a  situ¬ 
ation  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

“ 'Euchred,  old  man!’  said  Tennessee,  smiling.” — Bret 
Harte:  Tennessee' s  Partner. 

eu-chres'-tg,  s.  [Gr.  euchrestos— easy  to  make 
use  of ;  serviceable.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  Dal- 
bergieae.  The  people  of  Java  regard  Euchresta 
horsfieldia  as  a  specific  against  the  poison  of  ven¬ 
omous  reptiles.  Lindley  thinks  it  acts  like  an 
emetic. 

eu  -chro  io,  a.  [Gr.  eu.=well;  chroia=a.  color, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

euchroic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HiNgOg.  Obtained  by  heating  para- 
mide  with  alkalies.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  which 
crystallizes  in  short  prisms,  which  are  slightly  sol¬ 
uble  in  water.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
such  as  zinc,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark-blue  insol¬ 
uble  substance  called  euchrone.  Euchroic-acid  is 
also  obtained  by  distilling  the  ammonium  salt  of 
mellitic  acid  Cc(CO*OHjG. 

eu  -Chro-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  eu=well,  good;  chroia— 
color,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  bright  green  orthorhombic  mineral  of  vit¬ 
reous  luster;  its  hardness  3-5  to  4;  its  specific 
gravity  3*39.  Composition :  Arsenic  acid,  32*42  to 
34*42  ;  oxide  of  copper,  46-97  to  48*09;  water,  18*80  to 
19*31.  Found  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary.  (Dana.) 

eu'-chr5ne,  s.  [Gr.  euchroos=vfel\  colored:  eu 
=well,  and  cAros=color.] 

Chem. :  A  dark-blue  insoluble  substance  formed 
when  zinc  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
euchroic-acid. 

eu-chy-mjr,  s.  [Gr.  euchymia,  from  well, 
good,  and  chymos=jnice,  chyme ;  Fr.  euchymie.} 
Med. :  A  good  state  of  the  fluids  in  the  body. 
eu-chy-si-der'-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  ew=well ;  chysis—a 
pouring,  from  cheo= to  pour ;  stderos=iron,  and  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyroxene  (q.  v.). 
eu'-clase,  s.  [Ger.  euklas;  Gr.  eu  —  easily,  and 
hlao,  fut.  klasd= to  break.] 

Min. :  A  mcnoclinic  green,  blue,  or  white  trans¬ 
parent  mineral  of  vitreous  luster,  except  on  the 
cleavage  face,  where  it  is  pearly ;  its  hardness,  7*5 ; 
specific  gravity,  3*1.  Composition:  Silica,  41*63- 
43*22 ;  alumina,  30*56-34*07  ;  beryllium,  16*97-21*78 ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-2*22,  <fcc.  Found  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

*eu'-Clgs-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  euclas(e),  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  green  apatite 
from  Lake  Baikal. 

eu'-cle-g,  s.  [Gr.  euJcleia=good  fame,  glory:  eu 
=good,  and  kZeos=glory.  So  named  from  the  last¬ 
ing  beauty  of  its  evergreen  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenaceee.  They  are  from 
Africa.  The  berries  of  various  species  are  eaten. 

eu-cli'-dl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euclid(ium) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Pleurorhize®. 
eu-clld'-i-um,  sL  [Gr.  e«  =  well,  and  kleidion  = 
a  little  key ;  kleidoo= to  lock  up.  So  named  because 
the  pods  are  well  or  effectively  shut.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euclidid® 
(q.  v.). 

*eu'-Cli-on-I§me,  s.  [From  Euclio,  a  miser  in 
the  Aulularia  of  Plautus,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.} 
Stinginess. 

“Such  stinging  remorse  of  their  miserable  euclion- 
isme." — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

eu-cne  -mi-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  euknemis  (genit.  eu- 
knemidos)  =  well-greaved,  well  equipped  with 
greaves:  eM=well,  and  knemis  (genit.  knemidos)  =  a 
greave,  a  legging  stretching  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Pentamera. 
eu  -erg-sy,  s.  [Gr.  eukrasia,  from  e«= well,  good, 
and  krasis=- a  mixing;  kerannymi= to  mix.] 

Med. :  A  well-balanced  temperament. 

*euc  -tlc-gl,  a.  [Gr. euktikos= expressing  a  wish; 
eitfcto.5= wished  for;  euchomai— to  pray,  to  wish.] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer  or  sup¬ 
plication. 

“Sacrifices  .  .  .  expiatory,  euetical,  and  eucharis- 
tical.” — Law:  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  226. 


2.  Containing  or  expressive  of  thanksgiving. 

“  The  euetical  or  eucharistical  offering  must  consist  ot 
three  degrees,  or  parts;  the  offering  of  the  heart,  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  hand.” — Mede:  Disc,  upon  Offerings,  bk.  i., 
dis.  49. 

eu-dse-mon,  *eu-de-m6n,  s.  [Gr.]  A  good 
angel. 

"The  simple  appendage  of  a  tail  will  cacodemonize  the 
eudemon.” — Southey:  The  Doctor;  Frag,  on  Beards. 

eu-dse  -m6n-I§in,  s.  [Greek  eudaimdn= happy: 
eit=well,  good,  daimdn= a  spirit,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.}  The  system  of  philosophy  which  places  the 
summum  bonum  in  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  humanity,  and  teaches  that  the  most  virtuous 
act  of  which  an  individual  is  capable  is  to  render 
others  happy. 

“  Renouncing  all  effeminate  dallyings  with  Eudcemon- 
ism." — De  Quincey:  Last  Days  of  Kant. 

eu-dse'-mon-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  eudaimdn=happy,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.}  A  believer  in  eudsemonism. 

eu-dae-mon-ist-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  eudeemonist;  - ic .] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  eudsemonism. 

“We  reject  the  Israelitish  morals  as  eudaemonistical.” — 
Modern  Review,  vol.  ii.,  No.  8,  p.  718  (1881). 

eu-dl-g-lyte,  eu-dy  -g-llte,  s.  [Ger.  eudialyt, 
from  Gr.  ew=easily,  and  dialyo=to  part  asunder,  to 
dissolve:  eu= well,  and  lyd= to  loosen,  to  dissolve, 
in  allusion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves  in 
acids.] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  red  mineral  of  vitreous 
luster,  translucent  or  nearly  so ;  its  hardness  5*5 ; 
its  specific  gravity  2*90  to  3*01.  Composition:  Silica. 
45*70  to  54*10;  zirconia,  10*90  to  15*60;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  6*37  to  7*86;  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  1*15  to 
2*93 ;  lime,  9*23  to  12*06 ;  soda,  11*40  to  13*92,  &c.  There 
are  two  varieties :  Eudialyte  proper,  of  which  the 
double  refraction  is  positive,  and  Eucolite  in  which 
it  is  negative.  Found  in  Arkansas,  North  Green¬ 
land,  and  in  Norway. 

eu-dl-om-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  eudios= fine,  clear  (of 
weather) ,  and  metron= a  measure  ;  Fr.  eudiombtre.} 

Nat.  Phil. :  An  instrument  devised  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  given 
bulk  of  aeriform  fluid.  The  first  eudiometer  was 
constructed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  His  device  was  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
subjecting  a  measured  volume  of  air  to  a  substance 
which  would  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  For 
this  purpose  he  used  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which 
has  an  energetic  tendency  to  regain  the  oxygen  of 
which  it  has  been  deprived,  and  resume  its  condi¬ 
tion  as  nitric  acid.  Ure’s  eudiometer  consists  of  a 
graduated  glass  siphon,  whose  open  extremity  is 
slightly  flaring.  The  other  end  is  closed,  and  has 
two  platinum  wires.  Being  filled  with  water  or 
mercury,  the  closed  leg  receives  a  volume  of  gas  bj 
the  ordinary  means.  A  couple  of  inches  of  water 
being  displaced  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  instrument 
brought  near  to  the  electric  conductor,  a  spark 
from  which,  leaping  the  interval  between  the  end 
wires,  explodes  the  gases.  The  rise  of  the  water  in 
the  closed  end  indicates  the  volume  removed,  and 
the  result  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  gradu¬ 
ated  tube.  If  merely  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
have  been  introduced  in  their  proper  equivalent 
proportions,  eight  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter,  by  weight,  or  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  result  will  be  water 
without  gaseous  remainder. 

eu-dl-o-met’-rlc,  eu-di-6-met  -ric-gl,  a.  [Eng. 
eudiometr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  eudiombtrique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  eudiometers  or  eudiometry;  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  eudiometer. 

eu-di-om’-e-trjf,  s.  [Eng.  eudiometer;  -y ;  Fr. 
eudiombtrie.}  The  art,  process,  or  practice  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  purity  of  the  air  by  means  of  a  eudi¬ 
ometer  ;  the  determining  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  constituents  of  any  gaseous  mixture  hy  a 
eudiometer. 

eu-di-os  -me-se,  s.  [Gr.  ew=typical;  Mod.  Lat. 
diosma;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutacese,  tribe  Diosma. 
eud'-n6ph-Ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  ew=g reat,  dnophos 
= gloom,  in  allusion  to  the  cl  oudiness  of  the  mineral, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  grayish,  or  brownish  orthorhombic 
mineral,  of  feeble  luster,  except  on  the  cleavage 
faces,  where  it  is  pearly ;  its  hardness  5*5,  and  its 
specific  gravity  2*27.  Composition :  Silica,  54*93  to 
55*06 ;  alumina,  23*12  to 25*59 ;  soda,  8*16  to  8*29.  Found 
on  the  Norwegian  island  LamOe.  (Dana.) 

Eu-dox  -I-gn§,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Eudoxus,  who  from 
A.  D.  356  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  from 
360  to  his  death  in  370  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  was  successively  an  Arian,  a  Semi- 
Arian,  and  an  AStian.  Respecting  the  Trinity,  he 
believed  the  will  of  the  Son  to  be  differently  affected 
from  that  of  the  Father. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 


eumenes 


eudyalite 

eu-dy  -gi-llte,  s.  [Eudialyte.] 
eu-dyn'-gt-mls,  s.  [Greek  eu=good,  great,  and 
d2/nami.s= strength.] 

Ornith :  A  genus  of  Cuculidae  (Cuckoos) ,  having  a 
Strong,  thick  bill.  Found  in  Asia  and  Australia. 

eu-dy-te§,  s.  [Gr.  ew=good,  and  dytes—a  diver, 
from  dyo= to  dive.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Spheniscidse.  Eudytes  demersa 
is  the  Jackass  Penguin  (q.  v.). 

eu-em'-er-I§m,  eu-hem  -er-I§m,  s.  [From  Lat. 
Euhemerus,  Euemerus,  Euhemeros ;  Gr.  Euemeros— 
the  philosopher  whose  views  are  described  in  the 
definition.] 

Religions:  The  method  of  interpreting  myths 
practiced  by  Euhemerus  of  Messenia,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors.  His 
proclivities  were  what  would  now  be  called  strongly 
rationalistic.  In  his  Sacred  History  he  represented 
the  classic  gods  as  being  nothing  more  than  deified 
heroes.  Jupiter,  for  example,  was  a  king  of  Candia 
(Crete),  wh<*  when  he  lived,  was  a  great  conqueror, 
whom  his  admirers  elevated  after  his  death  to  the 
skies.  The  sincere  adherents  of  the  popular  mythol¬ 
ogy  were  much  scandalized  to  find  such  opinions 
published,  and  freely  applied  to  their  author  the 
name  of  atheist;  but  many  subsequent  writers 
approved  of  his  work.  So  did  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians;  for  they  found  that  the  rationalism  of  Eu¬ 
hemerus  powerfully  aided  them  in  demolishing  the 
Greek  and  Roman  heathen  faiths.  Euhemerism 
then  properly  signifies  the  explanation  of  popular 
mythology  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  beings  wor¬ 
shiped  were  originally  eminent  men,  deified  on 
their  decease  by  their  admirers,  and  ultimately  wor¬ 
shiped  as  if  from  the  very  first  they  had  been  gods. 
[Apotheosis,  Deification.] 

“By  one  writer  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  euemerism; 
by  another  it  is  denounced  as  degrading  the  myth  from  a 
genuine  to  an  artificial  state.” — Cox:  Tales  of  the  Gods  and 
Heroes,  p.  290. 

eu-em'-er-Ist,  eu-hem-er-ist,  s.  [Gr.  Euem¬ 
eros  [Euhemerism],  and  Eng.  sufl.  -ism.]  A  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  euemerism. 

“  The  modern  euhemerists  ...  in  part  adopted  the 
old  interpretations,  and  sometimes  fairly  left  the  Greek 
and  Roman  teachers  behind  in  the  race  after  prosaic  pos¬ 
sibility.” — Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  2d  ed.  (1873),  i.  279. 

eu-em-er-ist’-Ic,  eu-hem-er-Ist’-Ic,  eu-em- 
er-Ist-Ic-gd,  eu-hem-er-ist  -Ic-gG,  a.  [English 
euemerist ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  belonging  to  euemer¬ 
ism  or  euemerists ;  in  the  manner  of  euemerists, 
rationalistic. 

“The  euhemeristio  fashion  of  dealing  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  legends  of  human  infancy.” — J.  Morley:  Diderot, 
ch.  xv. 

eu-em-er-Ist  -Ic-gl-ly,  eu-hem-er-ist  -Ic-al- 

lf,  adv.  [Eng.  euemeristical ;  -ly.]  After  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Euemerus  or  the  euemerists ;  rationalistic- 

ally. 

eu-em  er-lze,  eu-hem-er-Ize,  v.  i.  [Gr.  Euem¬ 
eros ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  believe  in  or  follow 
euemerism. 

eu-fra  -gi-gi,  s.  [Gr.  ew=well,  and  Lat.  fragium 
=  a  fracture,  from  frango— to  break.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Bartsia,  containing  Bartsia 
viscosa. 

*eu'-ge,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.= well  done!  bravo!] 
Applause,  acclamation. 

“To  solemnize  the  euges,  the  passionate  welcomes  of 
heaven  poured  out  on  penitents.” — Hammond:  Works, 
iv  600. 

efl-gen-ate,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.  v.),  and 
suif.  -ate  { Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  [Eugenol.] 

eu-gen  -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ew=well,  and  genesis= 
origin,  source.]  The  quality  of  breeding  well  or 
freely ;  the  production  of  young  by  the  union  of 
individuals  of  different  species  or  stocks. 

eu-gen  -e-site,  s.  [Gr.  ew=good,  <;en.esis= origin, 
source,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Selenpalladite  (q.  v.). 
*eu-gen-et  -ic,  a.  [Eugenesis.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  eugenesis. 

Eu-ge  '-ilia  (1) ,  s.  (So  called  in  honor  of  Eugenie, 
Empress  of  the  French  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.] 
Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-fifth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  on  June  28,  1857. 

eu-ge’-nl-a  (2),  s.  [Mod.  Latin;  named  after 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  great  patron  of  botany 
and  horticulture.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrtaceee,  tribe  Myrteee,  con¬ 
taining  the  berried  species  of  the  order.  Calyx 
with  a  rounded  tube,  in  four  divisions ;  petals  four, 
inserted  in  the  calyx ;  stamens  many  ;  ovary  two  to 
three-celled,  each  with  several  ovules;  seeds  one 
or  two,  large.  About  200  species  are  known ;  they 
are  from  the  tropics,  especially  those  of  America. 
Eugenia  jambos,  malaccensis,  &c.,  produce  what  are 
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called  in  the  East  Rose  Apples.  The  fruits  of  E. 
cauliflora ,  E.  dysenterica ,  michelii,  and  brasiliensis, 
the  dried  fruits  of  E.  acris  and  E.  pimento  are 
made  into  the  pepper  called  Allspice  or  Pimento. 
The  leaves  of  E.  depauperata  and  E.  variabilis  are 
used  in  Brazil  as  astringents,  and  the  berries  of  E. 
caryophyllus  as  carminatives. 

eu-ge-ni-a-cri  -nl  das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen- 
iacrin(us) ,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Range  in  time, 
from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk. 

eu-ge-nl-u-crl'-nus,  s.  [Latin  eugenius,  and 
crinon= a  lily.]  [Eugenia,  Crinum.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Eugeniacri- 
nidae  (q.  v.). 

eu-gen -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen{ia)  (q.  v.) ;  -ic.] 
Obtained  from  or  relating  to  cloves. 

eugenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  [Eugenol.] 

eu  -gen-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia) ;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Clove  camphor,  a  crystalline  substance 
deposited  from  water  which  has  been  distilled  from 
cloves.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  blood  red. 

eu’-gen-ol,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  ( alcoh)ol .] 

Chem.:  C10H12O2.  Also  called  Eugenic-acid.  It 
is  contained  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus  (oil  of  cloves)  and  in  oil  of  pimento.  It 
is  obtained  by  shaking  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash, 
and  then  a  crystalline  mass  of  potassium  eugenate 
separates,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  decom¬ 
posed  by  acid.  Eugenol  is  an  aromatic  oil,  boiling 
at  247°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  blue  color 
with  ferric  chloride ;  it  has  the  property  of  phenol. 
When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  off 
methyl  iodide.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  protocatechuic 
acid,  C6H3(OH)2'CO’OH.  The  H  in  the  (OH)  in 
eugenol  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  &c. 

♦eu'-gen-f,  s.  [Gr.eugenia:  eu=well,  good,  and 
gen.os= birth.]  Nobleness  of  birth. 

*eugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  s.  [Yew.] 
*eugh-en  {gh  silent  or  guttural),  *ewgh-en,  a. 
[Eng.  eugh ;  -en.]  Made  of  yew. 

eu-gle'-na,  s.  [Gr.  euglenos= bright-eyed:  eu= 
well,  bright,  and  glene— the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the 
eyeball.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euglenia. 
It  is  unattached,  with  a  red  eye-speck,  a  tail-like 
process,  and  a  single  flagelliform  filament.  The 
species  or  forms  are  present  in  some  pools  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  water  green  or  red,  and  form 
a  brilliant  pellicle  on  the  surface.  ( Griffith  <&  Hen- 
frey.)  The  coloring  matter  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  octohedra. 

eu-gle  -nl-gi,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  euglen{a),  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Dujardin  to  a  family  of 
Infusoria,  nearly  the  same  as  Astasisea  of  Ehren- 
berg.  They  belong  to  the  order  Flagellata. 

eu-grat-I-6  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ew=typical,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  gratiolece  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariads,  tribe  Grati- 
olese. 

Eu'-gu-bine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  ancient  town  of  Eugubium  (now  Gubbio)  in 
Italy.  Specially  applied  to  seven  tables  or  tablets 
discovered  there  in  A.  D.  1444,  which  furnish  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ancient 
Umbrian  language.  Four  of  the  tablets  are  in  the 
Umbrian  tongue,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  partly  in 
Umbrian  and  partly  in  Latin.  The  contents  of  the 
tablets,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Gubbio,  are 
directions  for  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites, 
forms  of  prayer,  &c. 

eu-har-mon'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ew^well,  good,  and  har- 
monihos= harmonic.] 

Music:  Producing  perfect  harmony  or  concord. 
(Used  to  distinguish  concordant  sounds  from  those 
produced  by  the  tempered  scale.) 

eu-hem’-er-I§m,  s.  [Euemerism.] 

T[  For  the  cognate  words  see  the  spelling  Euem-. 
eu-kair  -Ite,  s.  [Eucairite.] 
eu-kamp'-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  ewkam»fes=well-bent  or 
curved:  eu = well,  and kamptd=to  bend,  to  curve.] 
Min.:  According  to  Dana,  a  hydrous  variety  of 
Biotite  (q.  v.),  but  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  makes  the 
two  species  distinct.  Eukamptite  is  nearly  black, 
except  in  thin  laminae,  when  it  is  brown,  red,  or 
reddish-yellow.  Its  hardness  is  2  to  2’5,  its  specific 
gravity  2’72.  Composition:  Silica,  38’13;  alumina, 
21‘60 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  19’92 ;  protoxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  2*61 ;  magnesia,  13*76;  water,  3*98.  Found  at 
Presburg  in  Hungary.  {Dana,  & c.) 


eu  -ko-llte,  s.  [Eucolite.] 

eu'-ll-msi,  s.  [Gr.  ew=great,  and  fimos= hunger.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks,  family 
Pyramidellid®.  It  has  a  small  white  polished  shell, 
slender  and  elongate,  with  many  nearly  level 
whorls,  with  internal  prominent  ribs ;  apex  acute  ; 
aperture  pointed;  outer  lip  thickened  internally, 
inner  one  reflected  over  the  pillar ;  operculum  horny, 
sub-spiral.  When  the  animal  creeps,  it  places  the 
foot  much  in  advance  of  the  head,  the  latter  being 
so  concealed  within  the  shell  that  only  the  tentacles 
protrude.  Forty-nine  recent  and  forty  fossil  species 
are  known.  The  former  are  from  Britain,  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  Australia,  India,  a~d  the  Pacific;  the 
latter  date  apparently  from  the  Carboniferous 
period  till  now.  The  recent  species  are  found  in 
the  sea  between  five  and  ninety  fathoms  deep. 
{Woodward.) 

eu-ll-mel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  eulima- 
(q.  v.).] 

ZoOlogy:  A  sub-genus  of  mollusks,  genus  Chem- 
nitzia. 

eu-log  -ic,  *eu-log  -Ic-gU,  a.  [Eng.  eulog{y) ; 
-ic,  - ical .]  Containing  or  expressive  of  eulogy ;  of 
the  nature  of  eulogy ;  commendatory  ;  eulogistic. 

*eu-log’-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eulogical;  • ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  eulogy ;  eulogistically. 

“  Give  me  leave  eulogically  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those 
many  attributes,  which  have  deservedly  been  given  that 
glorious  planet.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  389. 

eu -lo-glst,  s.  [Eng.  eulog{y);  -ist.]  One  who 
eulogizes,  speaks  well  of,  or  commends  another  for 
any  quality,  act,  or  performance  ;  an  encomiast. 

eu-lo-glst -Ic,  eu-lo-glst  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  eulo¬ 
gist  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Containing  or  expressive  of  eulogy ; 
commendatory,  laudatory. 

eu-lo-glst  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  eulogistical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  eulogistic  manner ;  with  commendation 
or  eulogy. 

eu-16 -gl-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  A  eulogy  (q.  v.). 

“  T’  adorn  the  sofa  with  eulogium  due.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  12. 

eu  -lo-glze,  V.  t.  [Eng.  eulog{y) ;  -ize.]  To  speak 
of  in  terms  of  eulogy  or  praise ;  to  praise,  to  com¬ 
mend. 

“  Those 

Who  eulogize  their  country’s  foes.” 

Huddesford:  Satir.  Poems. 

eu-lo-gy,  s.  [Low  Lat.  eulogium,  from  Gr.  eulo- 
gia;  eulogion,  from  eti=well,  good,  and  lego=to 
speak  ;  O.  Fr.  euloge;  Fr.  6loge.]  Praise,  encomium, 
panegyric ;  a  writing  or  speech  in  praise  or  com¬ 
mendation  of  any  person,  on  account  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  services,  or  performances. 

“Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since, 

Their  eulogy.”  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  453. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  eulogy  and  enco¬ 
mium,  see  Encomium. 

eu-loph'-I-gi,  s.  [From  Greek  eulophos=weU. 
plumed:  ew=well,  and  lophos  —  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  crest  of  a  helmet.  So  named  because  the 
labellum  bears  elevated  lines  or  ridges.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Yandese,  family 
Sarcanthidse.  Salep  has  been  made  in  India  from 
a  species  of  the  genus. 

eu-ly'-syte,  s.  [Gr.  euh/sia.=readinessinloosing: 
ew=well,  and  Zj/sfs= loosing,  dissolving:  lyo,  first 
fut.  lyso= to  untie.] 

Petrol. :  A  gneissic  rock  consisting  of  augite, 
garnet,  &c., found  atTunaberg  in  Sweden, 
eu-lyte,  s.  [Eulytine.J 

Chem.:  CfiH6N407.  Obtained  with  dyslyte  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  citraconic 
acid.  They  are  separated  by  fractional  crystalliza¬ 
tion  from  alcohol.  Eulyte  is  the  more  soluble.  It 
melts  at  99’5°,  and  dyslyte  melts  at  189°. 

eu  -If -tine,  s.  [Gr.  ewfyfos= easily  dissolved  or 
broken  up:  ew=well,  lyo=  to  loose,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ine.  ] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Eulytite  (q.  v.). 
eu  -ly-tlte,  s.  [Ger.  eulytin,  from  Gr.  eulytos= 
easy  to  untie,  easily  dissolved  or  fusible  ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  tetrahedral  mineral  of  resinous  or  ada¬ 
mantine  luster,  and  dark  brown,  gray,  grayish-white, 
or  pale  yellow  color.  Its  hardness.  4'5 ;  its  specific 
gravity,  5‘9  to  6.  Composition  :  Silica,  22’23 ;  oxide 
of  bismuth,  69’38 ;  phosphoric  acid,  3’31 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  2’40,  &c.  Found  in  Saxony.  {Dana.) 

eu  -man-Ite,  s.  [Greek  ew=ve ry,  and  manos=- 
scanty,  scarce.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Brookite  found  in  minute 
crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  in  an  albite 
vein.  {Dana.) 

eu  -men-e§,  s.  [Greek  Eumenes,  as  s.=a  Greek 
proper  name,  borne  by  various  kings  ;  as  adj.,  eume- 
nes= well  disposed,  gracious :  eM=well,  and  menos= 
temper,  disposition.] 


fate,  fat.  Fare,  gunidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh6,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  trf,  Sfrian.  ®,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


eumenidae 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eume- 
nid®  (q.v.).  The  genus,  which  is  extensive,  consists 
■of  large  and,  as  a  rule,  gaily  colored  insects,  with 
a  very  long  petiole  and  a  pyriform  abdomen. 

eu-men'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eumen(es) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  solitary  wasps  akin  to  the 
vespid®,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  merged. 

Eu-men'-I-de§,  s.  [Gr.,  from  eMmenes=well- 
disposed,  wishing  well :  ew— well,  good,  and  menos= 
disposition,  temper.] 

.  Gr.  Myth. :  Literally  the  gracious  goddesses,  a 
title  given  euphemistically  to  the  Furies,  instead  of 
their  proper  name  of  Erinnes  or  Erinnys. 

eu-ml-mo  -se-ae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ew=typical,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  mimosece  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Mimose® 
(q.v.).^ 

eu-nec'-tus,  s.  [Greek  e«=good,  and  nektos= 
swimming,  floating  :necho=to  swim.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  Boid®.  Eunectus  murinus  is 
the  American  Anaconda,  which  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Anaconda  proper,  Python  tigris, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  [Anaconda.] 

Eu  -nl-ge,  Eu'-nl-ke,  s.  [Gr.  _&ti?ufce= Eunice,  a 
Greek  female  proper  name.  Timothy’s  mother  was 
so  called  (Acts  xvi.  1,  2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  eu— well,  good, 
and  mke= conquest,  victory.] 

1.  Astron.  {of  the  form  Eunike) :  An  asteroid,  the 
185th  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  on 
March  1,  1878. 

2.  Zo6l.  {of  the  form  Eunice):  The  typical  genus 
•of  the  family  Eunicid®  or  the  tribe  Eunice®  (q.  v.). 
Eunice  gigantea  is  a  sea  centipede,  sometimes  as 
long  as  four  feet,  and  consisting  of  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  rings.  It  is  found  in  the  ocean  adjacent  to 
the  West  Indies. 

eu-nlg-I-dse,  eu-nlg'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 

-eunic(e),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee,  or  -ece.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Errant  Annelids  with 
large  branchial  tufts,  and  from  seven  to  nine 
toothed  jaws.  [Eunice.] 
eu'-ni-ke,  s.  [Eunice.] 

eu-nb'-ml-a,  s.  [Greek=(l)  good  order,  (2)  the 
daughter  of  Themis  and  goddess  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  :  eu  —  well,  good,  and  nomos  =  anything  as¬ 
signed,  hence,  a  custom,  a  law;  nemo— to  deal  out, 
to  distribute.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fifteenth  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Be  Gasparis,  July  29,  1851. 

Eu-n6'-mI-iJ.n,  a.&s.  [Named  after  Eunomius. 
See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eunomius, 
his  opinions,  or  those  of  his  followers.  Eunomius 
was  the  secretary  and  disciple  of  Aetius,  whom  he 
eclipsed  in  celebrity.  He  became  Bishop  of  Cyzi- 
cum  in  A.  D.  368,  and  died  about  394. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Eunomius. 
[A.]  He  held  that  Christ  was  a  created  being,  and 
of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  the  Father. 

*eu  -no-my,  s.  [Greek  eunomia,  from  en=well, 
good,  and  nomos— law,  order.]  A  just  constitution ; 
equal  law. 

eu-no  -tl-a,  s.  [Gr.  eimdfos= stout-backed:  eu— 
stout,  and  notos,  or  nbton= the  back.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomace®,  sub-order  Cymbel- 
le®.  Kiitzing  describes  forty-four  species.  ( Grif¬ 
fith  &  Henfrey,  &c.) 

eu  -nuch,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  eunuchus ,  from  Greek 
eunouchos  =  one  who  had  charge  of  the  sleeping 
apartments ;  eune  —  a  bed,  and  echo  =  to  have,  to 
keep ;  Fr.  eunuque.) 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  castrated  or  emasculated; 
a  chamberlain. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Unproductive. 

“He  had  a  mind  wholly  eunuch  and  ungenerative  in 
matters  of  literature  and  taste.’’ — Godwin:  Mandeville, 
Ui.  96. 

eu'-nuch,  v.  t.  [Eunuch,  s.]  To  castrate,  to 
emasculate,  to  make  a  eunuch  of. 

eu-nuch-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eunuchatus,  pa.  par. 
•of  eunucho ,  from  eunuchus— a  eunuch.]  To  make 
a  eunuch  of,  to  castrate. 

eu  -nuch-l§m,  *eu-nuch-isme,  s.  [Gr.  eunouch- 
ismos=castration.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
eunuch ;  castration. 

*eu  -niich-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  eunuch;  -ize.]  To 
emasculate. 

eu-om'-phsji-lus,  s.  [Gr.  ew=wide,  and  omphalos 
=  the  navel.]  ,,  . 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusks, 
family  Turbinidw.  The  shell  is  depressed  or  dis- 
coidal ;  the  whorls  angular  or  coronated ;  the  aper¬ 
ture  polygonal;  the  umbilicus  very  large;  the 
■operculum  shelly,  round,  multispiral.  Eighty 
•species  are  known,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
to  the  Trias.  They  are  found  fossil  in  this  country 
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and  in  Europe,  and  Australia.  (Salter  &  Wood¬ 
ward.)  E.  pentagonalis  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone ;  E.  rugosus  of  the 
W  enlock  limestone. 

eu-6-njrm  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euonym(us) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Celastrace®,  having  capsular 
fruit. 

eu-on-y-mus,  s.  [Lat.  Euonyme ;  Gr.  Eunomia, 
the  mother  of  the  Furiest  in  allusion  to  the  poison¬ 
ous  character  of  the  berries.] 

Bot. :  Spindle-tree.  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Celas¬ 
trace®.  Calyx  four  to  six-cleft ;  petals  four  to  six ; 
stamens  four  to  six,  inserted  in  a  broad  fleshy  disc  ; 
ovary  three  to  five-celled ;  style  short ;  stigma  three 
to  five-lobed ;  capsule  three  to  five-lobed ;  three  to 
five-celled  cells,  with  one  to  two  arillate  seeds. 
About  forty  species  are  known.  The  bark  of  E.  tur- 
gens,  the  inside  of  which  is  bright  yellow,  is  used 
by  the  Hindoos  to  mark  the  tika  on  their  forehead. 
Lindley  thinks  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  dye.  It  is 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  From  E.  atropur- 

fmreus  is  made  a  most  reliable  purgative  and  cho- 
agogue  medicine,  which  is  very  useful  in  biliary 
derangements  and  its  resultant  sick  headache.  The 
dose  of  the  fluid  extract  is  [4  to  1  teaspoonful  for 
purgation,  and  15  drops  3  times  daily  as  a  tonic  for 
sluggish  bowels. 

eu-os-mlte,  s.  [Greek  euosmos= sweet-smelling, 
fragrant:  ew=good,  and  osme=smell ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  and  pitchy-looking  brittle 
brownish-yellow  mineral,  transparent  when  in  thin 
pieces.  It  is  strongly  electric.  Composition:  Car¬ 
bon,  81 ’89;  hydrogen,  11*73;  oxygen,  6-38=100. 

eu-Ot  -6-mous,  a.  [Gr.  eu= well,  tome= a  cutting, 
temno— to  cut,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.] 

Min.:  Cleaving  readily;  having  distinct  cleav¬ 
ages. 

*eu'-p3.-thy,  s.  [Gr.  eupatheia—coroiort,  luxury, 
sensitiveness:  ew=well,  good,  and  pailt os = suffer¬ 
ing.]  Right  feeling. 

eu-pa-t'dr-i-a-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupato- 
ri(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceee.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  sub-order 
Tubuliflor®. 

eu-pat  -or-Ine,s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,eupator(ium ) ; 
•ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  said  by  Righoni  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

eu-pa-tbr'-I-um,  s.  [Latin  eupatoria;  Greek 
eupotdrion=the  genus  Agrimony.  (See  def.)  Said 
by  Pliny  and  others  to  have  been  named  from 
Mithridates  Eupator,  King  of  Pontus,  who  used  it 
as  an  antidote  to  poison.] 

Bot. :  Hemp  Agrimony.  A  genus  of  Composite 
plants.  It  has  much-exserted  styles  and  perfect 
florets.  Eupatorium  cannabinum,  the  Common 
Hemp  Agrimony,  is  a  plant  two  to  four  feet  high, 
having  the  leaves  with  three  to  five  leaflets,  and  the 
heads  of  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  colored 
pale  reddish-purple,  thickly  crowded  in  terminal 
corymbs.  It  is  an  emetic  and  purgative.  E. 
ayapana  and  E.  perfoliatum  are  sudorifics.  They 
are  used  in  Brazil  in  poison-bites.  Mr.  Hartweg 
says  that  the  vulnerary  called  matica  comes  from 
E.  glutinosum.  About  300  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  America. 

eu  -pg.-tor-jf,  s.  [Eupatorium.] 

Bot. :  A  book  name  given  by  Bentham  to  the 
botanical  genus  Eupatorium. 

eu -pat '-rid  (pi.  eu-pat -rl-dae),  s.  [Greek 
eupatrides=ol  a  good  or  noble  father;  of  noble 
birth:  ew=well, good,  and pater=&  father.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  member  of  the  Eupatridw,  or 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  in  whom  was  vested  the 
whole  power  of  the  state, 
eu-pat -rl-dae,  s.pl.  [Eupatrid.] 
eu-pep  -sl-a,  *eu'-pep-sy,  s.  [Gr.  eupepsia= 
good  digestion:  ew=welh  good,  and  pepsis= con¬ 
coction,  digestion ;  pepto  —  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Good  digestion. 

eu-pep  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  eupeptos=(  1)  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion;  (2)  having  a  good  digestion.]  [Eupepsia.] 

1.  Easy  of  digestion. 

2.  Having  a  good  digestion. 

eu-phe-mg.,  s.  [Gr.  ettp/ie)?ios=auspicious :  eu— 
well,  good,  andpfteme=fame.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacid®,  sub-family  Pezo- 
porin®  (Parakeets  or  Parroquets).  It  contains 
some  of  the  beautiful  little  Grass  Parakeets  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

eu  -phe-mlgm,  s.  [Greek  euphemismos,  from 
euphemia— the  use  of  words  of  good  omen:  eu= 
well,  and  phemi— to  speak ;  Fr.  eupEEmisme.) 

Bhet. :  The  use  of  a  delicate  word  or  expression 
for  one  which  is  harsh,  indelicate,  or  offensive  to 
delicate  ears ;  a  softened  expression :  as  the  use  of 
Eumenides  or  gracious  goddesses  for  the  Erinnes  or 
Furies. 


euphorbia 

eu-phe-mls -tic,  eu-phe-mls  -tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. 

euphemismos;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.)  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  euphemism ;  making  soft  or  more 
delicate  of  expression. 

eu-phe-mls  -tlc-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  euphemis¬ 
tical;  -ly.)  In  a  euphemistic  manner;  by  way  of 
euphemism. 

eu'-phe-mlze,  V.  t.  [Gr.  euphemizo.)  To  make 
euphemistic ;  to  soften  or  render  more  delicate  in 
expression. 

eu-pho  -nl-a.,  s.  [Gr.  euphonia= symphony :  eu 
=welR  good,  and  pfcowe= sound,  voice.] 

I.  Music: 

1.  A  sweet  sound. 

2.  A  consonant  combination  of  sounds. 

II.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Fringillid®,  sub-family 
Tanagrin®  (Tanagers).  Euphonia  musica  is  the 
Organist  Tanager  of  the  West  Indies,  a  small  bird 
which  sings  well.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is 
mostly  black  and  orange. 

eu-j?hd  -nl-ad,  s.  [Gr.  euphdni(a)  =  euphony, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ad.) 

Music :  An  instrument  in  which  are  combined  the 
characteristic  tones  of  the  organ  and  other  instru¬ 
ments. 

eu-phon’-Ic,  eu-phon’-ic-hl,  a.  [English 

euphon(y) ;  -ic, -ical.)  Characterized  by  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  euphony;  sounding  agreeably;  pleasing  to 
the  ear. 

eu-phon'-I-con,  s.  [Euphonic.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  upright  piano, 
eu-pho'-nl-ous,  a.  [English  euphony ;  -ous.) 
Agreeable  in  sound ;  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  euphonic ; 
smooth-sounding. 

“Euphonious  languages  are  not  necessarily  easy  of 
acquirement.” — Latham. 

eu-pho  -nl-ous-l^,  adv.  [English  euphonious; 
-Zy.l  In  a  euphonic  or  melodious  manner;  with 
eupnony  or  harmony. 

eu’-ph6n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  euphon(y ) ;  -ism.)  An 
agreeable  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds. 

eu-pho'-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  eup/umos= harmonious 
or  pleasant  in  sound.]  [Euphony.] 

Music :  A  brass  bass  instrument,  properly  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  military  band,  but  frequently  introduced 
into  the  orchestra  as  a  substitute  for  the  third  or 
bass  trombone,  to  the  tone  of  which  the  sound,  of 
the  euphonium  has  not  even  the  slightest  affinity. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

*eu'-ph6-mze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  euphon(y);  -ize.)  To 
make  harmonious  or  agreeable  in  sound. 

eu'-pho-non,  s.  [Gr.  euphonos— harmonious  or 
pleasant  in  sound.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Euphonicon  (q.  v.). 
♦eu'-pho-nous,  a.  [Gr.  euphonos.)  Euphonious; 
pleasant  to  the  ear ;  smooth-sounding. 

eu  -pho-ny,  s.  [Gr.  euphonia,  from  euphonos— 
harmonious  or  pleasant  to  the  ear:  e«=well,  good, 
and  phone=&  sound,  a  voice;  Fr.  euphonie.)  An 
agreeable  or  pleasing  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters,  syllables,  or 
words  which  is  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  the  contrary  to 
harshness. 

eu-phor  -bl-a,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbia,  euphorbium 
(Pliny) ;  Gr.  euphorbion  —  an  African  plant  with 
an  acrid  juice ;  euphorbia— good  feeding,  high  con¬ 
dition;  euphorbos=we\l  fed :  eu— vr ell,  and  pherbo— 
to  feed,  to  nourish.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Euphorbie®,  the  order  Euphorbiace®,  and 
the  alliance  Euphorbiales  (q.  v.).  Inflorescence 
consisting  of  many  male  and  one  female  flower  in  a 
four-to-five  lobed 
involucre,  lobes 
with  thick  glands 
at  the  sinuses. 

Male  flower  with 
a  pedicelled  sta¬ 
men  and  a  didy- 
mous  anther; 
female  with  an 
ovary  on  a  length¬ 
ened  pedicel,  stig¬ 
ma  lobed,  capsule 
three-lobe  d, 
three-valved ;  the 
outer  part  of  the 
fruit  coriaceous, 
the  inner  hard 
and  two-valved. 

About  seven  hun¬ 
dred  species  are 
known.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  are  poison¬ 
ous.  The  Africans  smear  their  arrows  with  the  juice 
of  Euphorbia  heptagona,  E.  virosa,  and  E.  cereifor- 
mis ;  the  Brazilian  Indians  theirs  with  that  of  E. 
cotinifolia.  The  capsules  of  E.  lathy  ris  are  said  to 


Euphorbia  Amygdaloides. 

1.  Inflorescence.  2.  Male  Flower. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -siousf  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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intoxicate  fish ;  E.  hibernica  and  E.  piscatoria  poi¬ 
son  them.  Many  have  medicinal  qualities.  E. 
esula.E.  cyparissias,  E.  amygdala  idea,  E.  heliosco- 
jna,  E.  peplu8 ,  E.  peploides ,  E.  palustris,  E.pilosa, 
E.  chameesyce,  E.peplis,  E.  spinosa,  E.dendroides, 
E.  aleppica,  E.  apios,  and  E.lathyris  are  known  as 
purgatives;  so  also  are  E.  buxifolia  in  the  West 
Indies,  E,  papillosa  (a  dangerous  species  however) 
m  Brazil,  E.  laurifolia  in  Peru,  E.vortulacoides  in 
Chili,  and  E.  tirucalli  in  India.  The  leaves  of  E. 
nereifoliaa.ro  regarded  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  India  as  a  purgative  and  deobstruent;  externally 
it  is  employed,  when  mixed  with  Margosa  oil,  in 
cases  of  contracted  limb  produced  by  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism.  The  roots  of  one  of  these,  E.  helioscopia, 
have  been  the  basis  of  various  quack  fever  mixtures. 
E.  parviflora_  and  E.  hirta  are  used  in  India,  E. 
linearis  in  this  country,  E.  canescens  in  Spain,  as  E. 
hiberna  formerly  was  in  England,  as  a  remedy 
against  syphilis.  E.  tribuloides  is  regarded  in  the 
Canarios,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  as  a  diaphoretic. 
The  roots  of  E.  gerardiana,  E.  ipecacuanha ,  and  E. 
pithyusa  are  emetic.  E.  thyrnifolia  is  prescribed  in 
India  for  children’s  diarrhoea  and  to  expel  worms ; 
so  also  is  E.  hypericifolia  in  tropical  America.  E. 
balsamifera  is  cooked  and  eaten  ;  E.  mauritanica  is 
used  as  a  condiment ;  E.  offlcinarum,  E.  antiquorum, 
and  E.  canariensis  furnish  the  gum  resin  called 
Euphorbium  (q.  v.) ;  the  juice  of  E.  tirucalli  is 
used  in  India  as  a  vesicatory  and  the  plant  itself  as 
a  fence,  the  acridity  of  the  juice  preventing  cattle 
from  eating  it.  E.  phosphorea  shines  in  the  forests 
of  Brazil  by  night  with  a  phosphorescent  light. 

eft-phor-bl-a'-cS-se,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  euphorbi(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Spurgoworts.  A  largo  and  important  order 
of  Diclinous  Exogens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  Euphorbiales  (q.  v.).  The  species  consists  of 
trees  or  herbaceous  plants,  often  abounding  in 
acrid  milk ;  the  loaves  are  opposite  or  alternate, 

generally  simple,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  stipules  ;  the 
owers  are  axillary  or  terminal,  often  placed  within 
a  calyx-like  involucre:  the  calyx,  if  presont,  is  in¬ 
ferior,  with  various  scaly  glandular  or  scaly  internal 
appendages;  corolla  petaloid  or  scaly,  sometimes 
gamopetalous ;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  dis¬ 
tinct  or  monadelphous ;  ovary  generally  throe- 
celled,  but  sometimes  with  two  cells  or  with  one,  or 
with  more  than  three  styles  generally  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  cells  ;  stigma  compound  or  single,  with 
several  lobes ;  fruit  generally  tricoccous ;  seeds  sol¬ 
itary  or  twin,  suspended  often,  wit  ban  aril ;  embryo 
inclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  Jussieu  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  considered  the  Euphorbiaceae  an  apetalous 
order,  exceptional  genera  forming  petals ;  Lindley 
and  his  followers  a  polypotalous  one,  in  many  gen¬ 
era  of  which  .the  petals  are  wanting.  The  habit  of 
the  Euphorbiacoro  is  very  diversified.  Lindley  enu¬ 
merated  191  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  described  or  undescribed  at  2,500.  Those 
have  now  been  increased  to  about  3,000.  Three- 
eighths  are  from  tropical  America;  flity  from  this 
country,  outside  the  tropics;  about  one-sixth  from 
India,  many  from  the  Cape,  and  about  120  from 
Europe.  Many  Euphorbiaceae  are  poisonous,  the 
special  seat  of  the  venom  being  in  the  milk;  but 
heat  can  drive  it  away,  so  that  the  Manihot  or  Cas¬ 
sava,  highly  deleterious  when  raw,  becomes  whole¬ 
some  by  being  cooked.  The  milk  of  this  order 
furnishes  caoutchouc.  For  the  gum  rosin  Euphor¬ 
bium,  see  that  word ;  for  the  properties  of  other 
species  of  the  order,  see  Box,  Bridelia,  Boxes, 
Castor-oil,  Croton,  Euphorbia,  Menchineal,  Podi- 
lanthus,  Siphonia,  &c. 

eft  phor-bl-a’-ce  ofis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  euphor- 
biacece  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  Ac.,  suff.  -oms-1 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiaceee 


(q.v.). 

eft  phor’-bl-ae,  s.  pi,  [PI.  of  Latin  euphorbia 
(q.  v.).j 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Euphorbia®.  It 
consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice  ;  many 
stamens  collected  into  a  calyx-like  involucre,  by 
some  called  a  perianth ;  a  solitary  pistil  podicellou, 
threo-lobed  and  three-celled. 


eft-phor'-bl  eh  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  euphorbi(a),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -0.1.1 


A.  Ah  adjective: 

Bot.:  Pertaining,  or  relating,  or  nkin  to  the  alli¬ 
ance  Euphorbiales,  or  to  the  genus  Euphorbia  (q.v.). 


B.  Ah  substantive : 

Bot.:  A  member  of  the  alliance  Euphorbiales 
(q.  v.). 

eti  phor-bl-a  -16^, s.  pi.  [Lat.  euphorbl(a) ,  and 
pi.  masc.  &  fem.  suff.  -ales.  I 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogons.  It  has 
scattered  monodichlamydoous  flowers,  superior 
consolidated  carpels,  axilo  placenta*,  and  a  large 
embryo, surrounded  by  abundant  albumen.  1 1  con¬ 
tains  the  five  following  orders:  (1)  Enphorbiace®, 
(2)  Scepace®,  (8)  Callitrichaco®.  (4)  Empetracc®, 
and  (5)  Neponthucom  (7).  (Lindley.) 


fefi-phor -bl-e-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  euphorbi(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacoro  (q.  v.).  The  ovule 
is  solitary,  the  seeds  are  albuminous,  the  flowers 
monoecious,  with  the  male  and  female  ones  mixed 
in  a  cup-shaped  involucre.  (Lindley.)  Dr.  Hooker 
makes  the  Euphorbiero  a  sub-order,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  character :  Ovules  one  to  two  in  each  cell ; 
raphe  ventral ;  capsule  septicidal ;  valves  elastic- 
ally  breaking  away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis. 
He  divides  it  into  two  tribes,  Euphorbi®  and 
Acalyphe®.  ( Hooker :  Students'  British  Flora.) 

eft-phor'-bl  um,  s.  [Latin  euphorbium;  Or. 
euphorbion  =  the  euphorbia  (q.  v.).l  An  acrid 
poisonous,  inflammable,  green  resin,  flowing  from 
the  wounded  stems  of  Euphorbia  offlcinarum,  and 
E.  antiquorum,  African  plants,  and  E,  canariensis 
is  from  the  Canarios.  It  is  gathered  in  leather 
bags.  In  India  it  is  mixed  with  the  seeds  of 
Sesamum  orientate,  and  used  externally  in  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipa¬ 
tion.  (Lindley.) 

eu  phor'-b6ne, s.  [Eng., &c.,euphorb(ia)  (q.v.); 
•one  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C15H24O.  A  substance  obtained  from 
Euphorbium.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  116°.  <  It  is 
oxidized  by  oxalic  acid,  forming  nitric  acid.  It 
is  a  drastic  purgativo. 

fett'-phfi-tlde,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  eu=well ;  phos 
(genit.  photos)  =  light,  and  suff.  -idc.) 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Hatty  to  a  rock  com¬ 
posed  of  smnragdite  and  jade,  or  of  diallage  and 
feldspar.  The  same  as  Dialpage-kock  (q.  v.). 

eQ-phra'-gl-g.,  s.  [Gr.  euphrasia— good ^cheor, 
from  euphraino—  to  delight;  enphrOn= cheerful : 
eu=  well,  and^ihrcn=tho  heart,  the  mind.] 

Bot. :  Eyebright,  Euphrasy.  A  genus  of  Scrophul- 
ariace®,  tribe  Euphrasia®  (q.  v.).  Calyx  tubular, 
four-cleft;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  two-lipped, 
lower  one  of  nearly  three  equal  lobes;  capsule 
ovate-oblong, compressed,  two-celled;  seeds  many, 
pendulous,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Euphrasia  offl- 
cinalis  is  tnecommon  Eyebright  (q.  v.). 

eft  phra'-f}I-e  Be,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  euphrast(a), 
and  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariace®,  sub-order 
Ehinantlilde®.  [Euphrasia,  j 

eft'-phru-sjh  s.  [Euphrasia.] 

Bot. :  The  Eyebright  (Euphrasia officinalis)  (q.  v.). 
u  Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve. M  Milton:  P,  L.t  xi.  414. 

eft'-phr8  8,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.;  A  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  the  awning-cords  which  suspend  the 
ridge  of  an  awning.  The  euphroe  (or  uphroo)  and 
its  pendant  cords  form  a  crow-foot. 

Eft-phros'  jf-ne,  8.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr,  Myth. :  One  of  the  Graces,  who  presided  at 
festivo  meetings. 

2.  Antrim.:  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-first  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  September  1, 18B4. 

3.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite',  tribe  Seuecion- 
ide®,  sub-tribe  lvore. 

eft’  php  lijm,  8.  [From  Euphues  (Gr.  EuphuSs** 
of  good  natural  parts,  clover),  the  name  of  t.ho 
principal  character  in  two  works,  or  rather  of  one 
work  in  two  parts,  written  by  John  Lyly :  the  first, 
Euphues,  the.  Anatomy  of  Wit ,  in  1579,  A.D.,  tho 
second,  Euphues  and  his  England,  in  1580,  A.  I).,  n 
work  full  of  affectation t  but  whose  most  striking 
characteristics  were  alliteration  and  verbal  anti¬ 
thesis.  It  contains  a  great  multitude  of  acute 
observations  and  profound  thoughts,  and  was  long 
considered  a  model  of  elegance  In  writing,  and  tho 
highest  authority  in  all  matters  of  courtly  and 
polished  speech.  Tho  pedantry  and  tediousness  of 
its  imitators guyo  occasion  to  t.ho  present,  meaning 
of  euphuism.]  A  pedantic  affectation  of  elegant 
and  high-flown  language. 

“  The  quality  of  style  called  euphuism  has  more  or  loss 
prevailed  In  Inter  periods  of  English  literature.” — Marsh; 
Origin  of  English  Language,  p.  /VI 1. 

eft'-phy  1st,  8.  [From  Euphu(cs) ;  and  Eng.  suff. 
•1st.]  One  given  to  euphuism:  one  who  makes  use 
of  a  pedantic  affectation  of  high-flown  language. 

“It  may  have  nutted  the  purposes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  cleverly-drawn  Sir  I’leroie  Shaft, on,  to  ridicule  the 
Eu.phu.ists,  —0.  Kingsley.-  Westward  Ho  /  p.  27ft. 

eft  phu  1st  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cuphuist;  -i<\]  Per¬ 
taining  to  euphuism  or  the  ouphuists ;  of  the  nature 
of  euphuism. 

“Wo  have  no  hint  of  the  decline  of  enphnisU'a  ro¬ 
mance." — Saturday  Review,  Feb.  17,  188/1,  p,  203. 

eft'-phu  Ize,  v.  i,  [Eng.  euphu(es) ;  suff.  -<*e.]  To 
make  use  of  euphuism  or  euphuistic  language;  to 
talk  or  write  like  a  euphuist. 


39-64  to  40*96;  alumina,  41*40  to  43;  soda,  4‘26  to  5T6 
protoxide  of  iron,  1'30  to  l-60 ;  water,  5'00  to  6’23,  &c. 


eft -pi-one,  s.  [Gr.,=very  fat  or  rich.] 

Chem.:  Reichenbach's  name  for  a  colorless,  fra¬ 
grant  liquid  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation 
of  nones,  wood,  coal,  <fcc.  It  is  highly  volatile  and 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  smokeless  flame ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  readily  with  oils,  ana 
dissolves  resins  and  fats. 


eft-pla§-tlc,  a.  &  r.  [Gr.  euplastos= that  can  be 
easily  molded;  plass0= to  mold,  to  form;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Phys.:  Having  tho  capacity  of  becoming  organiz- 
able  in  a  high  degree,  as  in  false  membranos,  result¬ 
ing  from  acute  inflammation  in  a  healthy  person- 
(Dunglison.) 


B.  As  substantive : 

Phys. :  Lobstein’s  name  for  the  elaborated  organ- 
izable  matter  by  which  tho  tissues  of  the  body  are- 
renewed. 


eii  plec-tel'-le,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Gr. 
euplekt.os— well-plaited,  well-twisted :  e«= well,  and 
plektos  -  plaited,  twisted;  plek0=  to  plait, to  twist.] 
Zo til.:  Venus’  Flower-basket.  The  typical  genus 
of  tho  family  Euploctollid®  (q.  v.). 

eft  plec-tSl'-li-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  euplec- 
tell(a),  and  Lat.  fem,  Jpl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl, :  A  family  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  section 
Hexuctinellid®. 


eft  plex  5p  -t§r-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ctt=well ;  plexis= 
plaiting,  weaving,  and  ptera=wings.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  the  posterior  wings,  which  aro  membraneous, 
are  so  elaborately  folded,  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  ns  not  to  bo  adapted  for  flight.] 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  Westwood  to  an  order 
of  Insects  containing  but  one  family — viz.,  the  For- 
fioulid®  or  Earwigs.  Loach  called  thorn  Dermap- 
teru  (q.  v.). 

ett  plQ  -tft,  8.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Latin  euplotes : 
(q.  vj.  | 

ZpOl. :  A  family  of  Infusoria  founded  by  Ehren-. 
berg.  Tlio  body  is  surrounded  by  a  carapace ;  there- 
are  two  distinct  alimentary  orifices,  neither  of 
which  is  terminal.  The  locomotive  organs  consist- 
of  cilia,  hooks,  claws,  or  styles. 

efi  pl5'-t6s,  8.  [Or.  euplot os=  favorable  to  sail¬ 
ing:  cm— well,  and  plOtos=Q.oating;  ploO,  Ion.  for 
pleCl-  to  sail.  ] 

Zo6l.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euplota- 
(q.  v.).  There  aro  many  species. 

*efl  pr&c’-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  CM=woll,  good,  and  prakti- 
kos  acting,  effective;  prasso— to  do,  act.]  Acting 
well. 

“On  the  whole  good-humored,  eupeptic,  and  euprao 
tic.” — Carlyle;  Miscell.,  iii.  215. 

efi'  p6  d?t,  s.  pi,  [Gr.  eupodia = goodness  of  foot; 
cupous  with  good  foot:  cit=good,  and  pous  (genit. 
podos)  a  foot.  So  named  from  the  large  size  of  the 
posterior  thighs  in  many  of  these  insects.] 

Entom.:  A  sub- tribe  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  estab- 
lislied  by  Latreille.  It,  may  be  divided  into  two 
families,  Sagrid®  and  Criocerid®. 

eft  psam’-ml  5L,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ew=abundant,  and 
psammos— sand.  ] 

Pala'.ont. :  A  family  of  Ac.tinozoa,  tribe  Perforata. 

eft  ps&m’-ml-dss.  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupsammi(a)* 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Zotil. ;  A  family  of  Zoanthana  Scleroderma t a. 
tribe  Perforata.  Range  iu  time  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  till  now. 


eft  pyr-clir5'~Ite  (pyr  as  pir), s.  [Gr.ew=well; 
pyr  fire;  chrOs  skin,  color  of  skin,  complexion, 
and  suff.  -ite  ( Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.  v.). 

eft  pfr  I  Sn,  s,  [Gr.  cw=well,  good,  and  pyr= 
fire.  I  A  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  light  iustan- 
taneously ;  as,  a  lucifer  match,  Ac. 

Eft  rS,  §ian,  a,  &$,  [  A  contraction  of  Eur(opean) 
and  Ashm.l 

Ethnology : 

A.  -43  adj. :  A  term  applied  in  Hindustan  to  those 
born  of  a  European  father  and  Hindu  mother. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  born  of  a  European 
father  and  a  Hindu  mother;  a  half-caste. 

Eurasian-plain,  s. 

Geog.  EthnoL:  The  great  plain  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  name - 
was  given  in  1865.  (Haydn.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  wS,  wSt,  here,  camel,  hSr,  thOre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mate,  ctib,  ctire,  unite,  eftr,  rftle,  ffill;  try,  Syrian.  *,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu'  =  kwl 


eureka 
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euterpean 


teii-re  -kg,  s.  [Gr.  heureka— I  have  found  or  dis¬ 
covered,  perf.  indie,  of  heuriskd=  to  find  or  dis¬ 
cover.]  The  exclamation  of  Archimedes  on  hitting 
upon  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportions  of 
the  alloy  forming  the  crown  of  King  Hiero,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  hence,  a  discovery,  an  invention. 

eiir'-e-te,  s.  [Gr.  euretos=  easy  to  tell:  ew=easy, 
and  rheo— to  tell  _(?).] 

ZoQl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euretid® 
(q.  v.).^ 

eu-ret’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euret{e),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoi)l. :  A  family  of  Hexactinellid  sponges.  Range 
in  time  from  the  Chalk  till  now. 

*eu  -ripe,  s.  [Eukipus.]  A  strait,  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  or  arm. 

“  On  either  side  there  is  an  euripe  or  arm  of  the  sea.” — 
Holland. 

*eu-rlp'-lze,  V.  i.  [Eng.  Eurip{us ) ;  suff.  -ize.]  To 
fluctuate,  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither. 

eu-rl’-pus,s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  strait,  channel,  or  arm  of  sea:  specif, 
that  strait  which  separates  Eubwa  from  Boeotia, 
where  the  ancients  believed  that  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  seven  times  a  day. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fluctuation, 
eu  -rite,  s.  [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of 

franite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular  mass. 

ometimes  there  are  scattered  through  its  base 
crystals  of  quartz  and  mica.  If  the  terminology  of 
rocks  introduced  by  Dana  be  followed,  it  should  be 
called  Euryte. 

eu-rit  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  eurit(e) ;  -ic.]  Com¬ 
posed  of,  containing,  related  to,  or  resembling 

eurite  (q.  v.). 
euritic-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  porphyry  of  which  eurite  is  the  basis,  or 
which  consists  mainly  of  eurite.  It  occurs  near 
Christiania  in  Norway,  passing  into  granite.  Lyell 
regards  it  as  plutonic  rather  than  volcanic.  {Lyell: 
Student's  Manual.) 
eu'-rith-my,s.  [Eukythmy.] 
eu-roc'-ly-don,  s.  [Gr.=a  north-east  wind.] 
A  north-east  wind  blowing  very  dangerously  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  early  spring;  now  called 
Gregalia.  It  is  mentioned  in  Actsxxvii.14,  as  being 
the  cause  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  sailing.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl¬ 
wind. 

Eiir-o-mer'-I-cgn,  s.  &  a.  [A  contraction  of 
Euro{pean)  and  { Ajmer  ican.] 

Ethnology  : 

A.  As  subst. :  A  term  introduced  by  Wilson  (to 
whom  we  also  owe  “  prehistoric  ”),  to  signify  an 
American  of  European  descent,  as  distinguished 
from  the  native  inhabitants  of  that  continent. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
race  described  under  A. 

Eu-ro-pg,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Oceanos.  {Hesiod:  Theog., 
357.) 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phoenicia. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  52d  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  February  4, 1858. 

Eiir-O-pse-O-,  pref.  [Lat.  Europceus=pertaining 
to  Europe,  European.] 

Europaeo-Siberian,  a. 

Geog. :  Comprehending  Siberia  and  a  large  part  of 
Europe. 

Europceo-Siberian  Forest  Region : 

Bot.  Geog. :  A  forest  region  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  ( Thomi .) 

Eur-o-pe'-gn,  a.  &  s.  [Fr .EuropSen;  Lat.  Eu- 
ropceus ,  fr.  Gr.  Europaios,  from  Lat.  Europa;  Gr. 
Europe.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Europe;  inhabit¬ 
ing  or  native  to  Europe,  the  smallest  continent  of 
the  world.  It  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean.and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Caspian. 
The  boundary  line  between  it  and  Asia  is  not  a  very 
natural  one,  the  two  virtually  constituting  one  con¬ 
tinent  instead  of  two. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Europe. 
eiir-6-pe'-gn-Ize,  V.  t.  [Eng.  European;  - ize .] 
To  naturalize  in  Europe ;  to  adapt  or  accommo¬ 
date  to  European  manners,  character,  or  usages. 

Eiir'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  euros.]  The  east 
wind. 

eiir-y  -g-le,  s.  [Lat.  Euryale ,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
from  the  thorny,  menacing  habit  of  the  plant.  [2.] 
{Paxton.)] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea.  It  is  the  typ¬ 
ical  one  of  the  family  Euryalid®  (q.  v.).  The  arms 
are  bifurcate. 


2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nymph®ace®  (Waterlilies), 
akin  to  Victoria.  Euryale  ferox  is  a  very  handsome 

Elant,  second  in  glory  only  to  Victoria  regia.  It  in- 
abits  the  fresh-water  ponds  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in 
which  the  large  leaves  float. 

eiir-y-al'-I-dae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  euryal{e )  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zo6l.  :  Gorgons’ heads.  A  family  of  Ophiuroi¬ 
dea.  They  have  ten  genital  fissures,  and  branched 
arms  and  cirri  like  the  disheveled  hair  of  the  Gor¬ 
gon.  They  are  found  in  the  tropical  seas. 

2.  Bot. :  A  family  of  Nymph®ace®,  having  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  disc,  and  the  petals 
distinct.  [Euryale.] 

eu-ry9’-er-0US,  a.  [Greek  eurykeros  =  having 
broad  horns;  eurys  —  broad,  and  keras~ a  horn.] 
Having  wide  or  broad  horns. 

eu-ryc  -6-ma,  s.  [Greek  eurus  =  wide,  broad, 
widely  spread,  large,  and  kome= hair.  So  named 
from  the  tufts  of  flowers  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Connarace®.  Oxley  considers 
Eurycoma  longifolia,  called  in  Malacca  Punawur 
Pait,  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Eu-ryd'-I-§e,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology :  The  name  of  several  women, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were : 

(1)  The  wife  of  Orpheus. 

(2)  The  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
mother  of  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  75th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Peters  on  September  22, 1862. 

eiir-y-lai-ml  -n®,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  eury- 
laim{us ),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .] 

Ornith. :  Broad-bills.  A  sub-family  of  Coracid® 
(Rollers) .  They  have  short,  very  broad  bills,  rather 
short  wings,  and  strong  feet,  the  outer  toe  con¬ 
nected  for  half  its  length  to  the  middle  one,  the 
hinder  toe  long,  the  inner  one  the  shortest  of  any. 
They  inhabit  the  East  Indies  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  suspending  their  nests,  composed  of  small 
twigs,  from  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging 
water.  - 

eiir-^-lal'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  ear?/s=broad,  large,  and 
laimos = th  ro  at.  ] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Eury- 
laimin®  (q.  y.j. 

Eu-ryn-o-me,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who,  together 
with  Ophion,  ruled  over  the  world  before  Saturn 
and  Rhea  took  possession  of  it. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  79th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Watson  on  September  14, 1863. 

eiir-y-no'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  eim/s=wide,  broad,  and 
ndtos= the  back.] 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  fam¬ 
ily  Platysomid®.  From  the  Limestone  of  Bur  die- 
house  and  the  shales  of  Newhaven,  England,  which 
belong  to  the  fresh-water  portion  of  the  Lower  Car¬ 
boniferous  rocks. 

eiir-yp-ter  -I-dg,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  eurypter{us), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ida.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-order  of  Crustaceans,  order 
Merostomata.  They  have  numerous  free  thoracic- 
abdominal  segments,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
second  having  appendages,  the  rest  without  them  ; 
the  anterior  rings  united  into  a  carapace  with 
larval  eyes  (ocelli)  near  the  center,  and  a  pair  of 
large  marginal  or  subcentral  eyes ;  the  mouth  with 
five  pairs  of  movable  appendages,  the  posterior  of 
them  forming  great  swimming  feet.  They  lived  in 
Pal®ozoic  times,  attaining  their  maximum  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  and  dying 
away  in  the  Carboniferous  period.  Some  of  them 
were  of  large  size,  but  compared  with  the  modern 
Decapoda  have  many  larval  characteristics.  Chief 
genera :  Eurypterus,  Pterygotus,  and  Slimonia. 
{Henry  Woodward,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.) 

eiir-yp'-ter-us,  s.  [Gr.  eitrys=wide,  broad,  and 
pteron=a  wing.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Eurypterida 
(q.  v.). 

eiir-jf-stom  -g-tg,  s.pl.  [Gr.  eurys=wide,  broad, 
and  stomata  (pi.  of  stoma= the  mouth.)  So  named 
because  the  mouth  is  excessively  wide.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Beroid®. 
eu-ryth'  my,  s.  [Gr.  eurythmia = good  rhythm, 
or  proportion ;  eu— well,  good,  and  rhythmos— 
rhythm.  Fr.  eurythmie.] 

1.  Art:  Harmony  in  proportion ;  symmetry,  regu¬ 
larity. 

2.  Med. :  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Eu-se’-bl-gn,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  two  bishops 
— Eusebius  Pamphili,  the  Bishop  of  C®sarea,  often 
called  the  Father  of  Church  History,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  afterward  of  Constantinople. 
Both  were  intimate  with  Constantine  the  Great.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  either  of  the  Eusebiuses 
named  in  the  etym.  (q.  v.) 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.) :  A  semi-Arian  sect,  followers  of 
the  two  Eusebiuses.  [Etym.]  They  held  that  there 
was  a  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head,  and  are  hence  by  some  technically  called 
Subordinationists.  (Schlegel .)  They  opposed  Athan¬ 
asius  and  supported  Arius  at  the  Council  of  Tyre, 
in  A.  D.  335,  and  subsequently. 

Eu-sta -chi-gn,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eustachius,  a  famous  Italian  physician  ;  died  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  1574. 

Eustachian-canal,  s. 

Anat.:  The  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian- 
tube.  {Quain.) 

Eustachian-tube,  s. 

Anat. :  A  canal,  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of 
cartilage  and  membrane,  leading  from  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

It  derives  its  name  from 
its  discoverer,  the  Italian 
physician  named  above. 

Eustachian-valve,  s. 

Anat.:  A  valve  at  the 
orifice  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  In  the  foetal  heart 
this  valve  directs  the 
blood  from  the  inferior 
cava  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 

{Quain.) 

Eu-sta  -thl-gn,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Eustathi{us) ;  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

Church  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  of  the 
bishops  called  Eustathius,  enumerated  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  {pi.): 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  Arians  to  the  Trinitarians 
who  followed  Eustace,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  about 
the  date  of  the  Nicene  Council,  A.  D.  325. 

2.  The  followers  of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste, 
in  Armenia,  or  another  Eustathius,  of  whom  noth¬ 
ing  definite  is  known.  The  former  was  a  semi. 
Arian,  of  strong  puritanic  and  monkish  views,  who 
went  the  length  of  prohibiting  marriage.  He  was 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Melitena,in  A.  D.  357, 
and  that  of  Neo-C®sarea  in  358;  his  followers  were 
condemned  by  that  of  Nicopolis,  in  A.  D.  372. 

eu  -style,  s.  [Gr.  ewsf2/ios=with  goodly  pillars, 
with  pillars  at  the  best  distances:  ew=well,  good, 
and  stylos= a  pillar,  a  column ;  Fr.  eustyle.] 

Arch. :  That  style  of  intercolumniation  in  which 
the  space  between  the  columns  was  two-and-a- 
quarter  times  their  diameter ;  so  called  from  this 
being  considered  the  most  beautiful  style. 

eu-synch-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  eusynchit ;  Gr.eu=easily ; 
syngcheo=to  pour  together,  to  compound,  and  suff. 
-ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dechenite  (q.  v.).  It  is  yellow¬ 
ish-red  or  yellow,  and  is  found  at  Freiburg,  in 
Brisgau,  Germany. 

eu-tas'-sg,  s.  [Gr.  eu=well,  and  tassd= to  ar¬ 
range.] 

Bot.:  Eutassa  excelsa,  better  known  as  Aurau- 
caria  excelsa ,  is  the  huge  Norfolk  Island  pine. 

*eu-tax-y,  s.  [Gr.  eutaxia= good  order:  ew=s 
well,  good,  and  foms=order ;  tassb= to  arrange,  to 
set  in  order;  Fr.  eutaxie.]  Good  or  established 
order  or  arrangement. 


Eustachian-tube. 


Eu-ter-pe,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ew=well,  and  terpo— to 

please.] 

1.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
music.  She  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of 
the  flute,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  virgin  crowned 
with  flowers  and  holding  a 
flute  in  her  hands.  To  her 
was  also  sometimes  ascribed 
the  invention  of  tragedy. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms, 
tribe  Arece®.  They  are 
graceful,  and  some  of  them 
100  feet  high.  Known  species 
ten,  all  from  South  America. 

Euterpe  edulis  is  the  Assai 
palm  of  Para.  A  beverage 
called  assai  is  manufactured 
by  steeping  the  ripe  fruits, 
which  are  about  as  large  as 
sloes,  in  warm  water. 

3.  Astron.:  An  asteroid, 
he  twenty-seventh  found.  It 

was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  Euterpe. 

November  8, 1853. 

eu-ter’-pe-gn,  a.  [Eng.  Euterpe ;  -an.]  Pertain- 
ing  or  relating  to  Euterpe  or  music. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  —  sbiie;  ^ion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  £ 
_5ion  =  zhur.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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eu-th5L-na  -§I-g,,  *eu-than -u-§ie,  *eu-than- 
a-S^,  s.  [Gr.  euthanasia,  from  eu= well,  good,  and 
fftanafos=death ;  thanein— to  die;  Fr.  euthanasie .] 

1.  An  easy,  painless  death. 

“A  recovery,  in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impossible: 
the  kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia.” — Arbuth- 
not:  To  Pope. 

*2.  A  putting  to  death  by  painless  means, 
eu-troph  -ic,  s.  [Eng.  eutroph{y) ;  -ic.] 

Path.:  An  agent  which  acts  upon  the  nutritive 
system,  without  occasioning  manifest  increase  of 
any  of  the  secretions  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

eu  -tro-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  eutrophia=(l)  nourishing 
food,  (2)  the  state  of  being  well  nourished :  eu— 
well,  good,  and  tropAe=nourishment;  trepho— to 
nourish.] 

Path. :  A  healthy  state  of  the  nutritive  organs ; 
healthy  nutrition. 

Eu-t^ch’-I-an.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Eutych(es) ;  Eng., 
<fcc.,  -ian.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Church  History:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eu- 
tyches.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Eutyches,  a  presbyter 
and  abbot  of  Constantinople.  The  general  church 
holding  that  Christ  possessed  two  natures,  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  but  only  one  person,  Nesto- 
rius  departed  from  what  was  and  is  still  deemed 
“orthodoxy”  upon  the  subject,  by  attributing  to 
Jesus  two  persons  instead  of  one.  Eutyches,  being 
very  much  opposed  to  Nestorian  views,  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  there  was  in 
Christ  but  one  nature — that  of  the  Word,  which 
became  incarnate.  Having  in  A.  D.  448  given  pub¬ 
licity  to  these  views,  he  was  condemned.  In  the 
same  year  he  appealed  to  a  Council  held  at  Ephesus, 
under  the  presidency  of  his  friend  Dioscorus,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  that  assembly  acquitted  him  of 
heresy.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  considered  the 
fourth  General  Council,  held  in  451,  reversed  the 
previous  decision,  and  condemned  Eutyches.  His 
followers  were  called  also  Monophysites  (q.  v.). 

eu-tych-I-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Eutychian;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  of  Eutyches ;  adherence  to  his  doc¬ 
trines. 

eux'-anth-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ew=well,  good ;  xanthos— 
yellow,  and  Eng.  sufL  -ic.] 

euxanthic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CigH^O^.  Occurs  as  a  magnesium  salt 
in  Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  coloring  matter  im¬ 
ported  from  India.  It  is  extracted  by  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  exhausting  by  alcohol.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in 
shining  yellow  prisms.  By  the  action  of  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  Euxan- 
thon,  CisHgOi,  which  sublimes  in  yellow  needles. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  yields 
trinitro-resorcin. 

eux-an'-thon,  s.  [Gr.  eu=beautiful,  and  xanthos 
=yellow.] 

Chem. :  CigHgO*.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  heating  euxanthic 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 

eux-en’-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  ew^beautiful,  and  xenos=a. 
guest,  a  friend.]  [Euxenite.1 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- tribe  Euxeniese 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  two  Chilian  shrubs  with  aro¬ 
matic  leaves. 

eux  en-I-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euxeni(a).  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese,  type  Euxenia. 
eux'-en-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  euxenos=kind  to  strangers ; 
but  used  by  Scheerer  as  if  it  had  meant  a  stranger, 
because  the  mineral  was  and  is  rare.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  brilliant,  brownish  black 
mineral ;  its  hardness  6’5,  its  specific  gravity  4'60  to 
4’ 99.  Composition :  Columbo-tantalic  acid,  37’16  to 
49’66;  titanic-acid,  7’94  to  16'26;  alumina,  0  to  3T2 ; 
protoxide  of  yttrium,  25'09  to  34 '58 ;  protoxide  of 
uranium,  5’22  to  8’45.  Found  in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

Eux-ine,  s.  [Gr.  euxenos;  Ion.  euxeinos= kind 
to  strangers,  hospitable:  cm = well,  good,  and  xenos ; 
Ion.  xeinos= a  stranger.]  The  sea  lying  between 
Eussia  and  Asia  Minor,  now  called  the  Black  Sea 
(q.  v.). 

eu-ze'-o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ew=typical,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
zeolite  (q.  v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Stilbite.  _  (Rossiter.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Heulandite.  (Rossiter.) 
*e-va-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  e=out,  and  vacat«m=sup. 

of  vaco= to  be  empty.]  To  empty  out,  to  evacuate. 
Perhaps  the  word  is  only  a  misprint  for  evacuate 
(q.  y.)j 

e-vac'-Tj-^nt.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  evacuans,  pr.  par.  of 
evacuo= to  empty  :  e=out,  and  vacuus= empty  ;  Fr. 
Evacuant.] 


A.  As  adj.:  Emptying,  purging,  purgative,  pro¬ 
voking  evacuation. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  medicine  or  drug  which  provokes 
or  promotes  evacuation ;  a  purgative,  a  cathartic. 

e-vac -u-ate,  *e-vac-u-at,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evac- 
uatus,  pa.  par.  of  evacwo= to  empty  out:e=out,  and 
vacuus= empty ;  Sp.  &  Port,  evacuar;  Fr.  Evacuer .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  empty;  to  empty. 

“  We  tried  how  far  the  air  would  manifest  its  gravity  in 
so  thin  a  medium  as  we  could  make  in  our  receiver,  by 
evacuating  it.” — Boyle. 

2.  To  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  passages ;  to 
void,  to  eject,  to  discharge. 

“Boerhaave  gives  an  instance  of  a  patient,  who,  by  a 
long  use  of  whey  and  water,  and  garden  fruits,  evacuated 
a  great  quantity  of  black  matter,  and  recovered  his 
senses.” — Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  out  by  any  of  the  excretory 
passages. 

“White  hellebore  doth  evacuate  the  offensive  humors 
which  cause  diseases.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  quit,  to  withdraw  from. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip,  to  divest  of. 

“ Evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  important 
meanings.” — Coleridge. 

2.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  annul,  to  nullify ;  to 
vacate. 

“The  defect,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a  marriage, 
after  cohabitation  and  actual  consummation;  yet  it  was 
enough  to  make  void  a  contract.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  let  blood;  to  cause  blood  to 
flow. 

“  If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in 
a  part  in  the  forehead.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  403. 

e-vac-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evacuatio,  from  evacu- 
atus,  pa. par.  of  evacuo=to  empty;  Fr.  Evacuation ; 
Sp.  evacuacion ;  Ital.  evacuazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

“The  parte  of  evacuation  by  lettinge  of  bloude  is  incis¬ 
ion  or  cutting  the  vayne.” — Sir.  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  causing  a  discharge  by 
any  of  the  excretory  passages. 

“  The  usual  practice  of  physic  among  us,  turns  in  a 
manner  wholly  upon  evacuation,  either  by  bleeding, 
vomit,  or  some  purgation.” — Temple. 

*3.  Such  a  sending  away  as  will  cause  a  vacancy 
or  emptiness. 

“  Consider  the  vast  evacuations  of  men  that  England 
hath  had  by  assistances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms.” — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  or  quitting ;  as, 
the  evacuation  of  a  fortress. 

*5.  The  act  of  annulling,  vacating,  or  making  null 
and  void ;  abolition,  nullification. 

“Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in  any 
place,  after  provision  made  against  it,  by  utter  evacuation 
of  all  Komish  ceremonies.” — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Pol¬ 
ity. 

6.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged,  espe¬ 
cially  a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural  means. 

e-vac’-\i-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  evacuat(e) ;  -ive ;  Fr. 
Evacuatif .]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  evacua¬ 
tions  ;  purgative,  cathartic,  evacuant. 

e-vac-u-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  evacuat(e) ;  -or.]  One 
who  annuls,  nullifies,  or  vacates  ;  a  nullifier,  an  ab- 
rogator. 

“  Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  imitating  any  father  in 
a  dangerous  expression,  or  in  excusing  the  great  evacua- 
tors  of  the  law.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  175. 

e-vac -u-a-tor-y,  s.  [Eng.  evacuat(e) ;  -ory.]  A 
purgative  or  cathartic  medicine ;  a  purge. 

“  Oppletion  [calls]  for  unpalatable  evacuatories.” — 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  309. 

*e-vac-U  -i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  vacuity 
(q.  v.).]  A  vacancy. 

“Fit  it  was  that  so  many  evacuities  should  be  filled  up.” 
— Fuller :  Church.  Hist.,  XI.  ix.  7. 

e-vad-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evad(e);  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  evaded  or  avoided ;  avoidable. 

e-va'de,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  Evader,  from  Lat.  evado= 
to  get  away  from :  e=out,  away,  and  vado—to  go; 
Sp.  evadir ;  Ital.  evader e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  escape  from  by  artifice,  craft,  or  stratagem ; 
to  elude. 

“Bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade.” 

E.  More:  Spider  and  Bee. 


2.  To  avoid,  to  decline  by  subterfuge  or  sophistry  ? 
to  shirk. 

“  Our  question  thou  evad’st;  how  didst  thou  dare 
To  break  hell  bounds?” 

Dry  den:  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  baffle,  to  foil ;  to  escape  the  comprehension 
of. 

“  We  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man’s 
knowledge,  and  evades  his  power.” — South. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  escape,  to  slip  away. 

“Unarmed,  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift, 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  596. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  from. 

“His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  danger,, 
than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  it.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  To  practice  sophistry  or  evasion ;  to  act 
evasively. 

“  The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade  or  take  refuge 
in  any  of  these  two  fore-mentioned  ways.” — South. 

IT  (1)  For  the  difference  between  to  evade  and  to 
escape,  see  Escape. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  evade,  to 
equivocate,  and  to  prevaricate :  “  These  words  des¬ 
ignate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping  the.  scrutiny  of 
an  inquirer :  we  evade  by  artfully  turning  the  sub- 
jector  calling  off  the  attention  of  the  inquirer;  we 
equivocate  by  the  use  of  equivocal  expressions ;  we 
prevaricate  by  the  use  of  loose  and  indefinite  ex¬ 
pressions  :  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by  evading  ; 
we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating;  we 
give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating.  Evading  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating:  it  may  be 
sometimes  prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  answer;  but  equivocations  .are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  interest : 
prevarications  are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to 
mostly  by  criminals  in  order  to  escape  detection.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-vad-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evad(e) ;  -able.]  The  same 
as  Evadable  (q.  v.). 

*e-VU-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evagatio,  from  evagatus, 
pa.  par.  of  evagor= to  wander  widely;  Fr.  Evaga • 
tion;  Sp.  evagacion.]  The  act  of  wandering  or 
straying ;  an  excursion. 

“  If  the  law  of  attraction  had  not  been  what  it  is,  every 
evagation  would  have  been  fatal.” — Paley:  Natural  The¬ 
ology,  ch.  xxii. 

e-vag-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e=out,  and  vagina — 
a  sheath.]  The  act  of  drawing  out  of  a  sheath  ;  un¬ 
sheathing. 

*e’-V9.1,  a.  [Lat.  cevum— an  age.]  Of  or  relating 
to  time  or  duration. 

“Every  one  at  all  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  knows, 
that  age,  and  eval,  improperly  everlasting,  do  not  convey 
the  ideas  of  a  proper  eternity.” — Letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1791).  p.  67. 

e-val-u-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  evalu¬ 
ation  An  exhaustive  valuation  or  appraising. 

“  The  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
chances.” — J.  S.  Mill.  ( Ogilvie .) 

e-van-esce,  v.  i.  [Lat.  evanesco:  c=away,  and 
vanesco= to  vanish  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  be  dissipated 
in  vapor. 

2.  Fig.:  To  disappear  in  an  imperceptible  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  vanish  away. 

“  I  believe  him  to  have  evanesced  and  evaporated.” — De 
Quincey.  (Webster.) 

e-v$n-es'-§en$e,  s.  [Lat.  evanescens,  pr.  par. 
of  evanesco— to  vanish.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing  or  vanishing  from  sight;  a  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  from  view;  a  state  of  being  lost  to 
view. 

“  Like  light  transmitted  from  room  to  room,  they  lose 
their  strength  and  splendor,  and  fade  at  last  in  total 

evanescence.” — Rambler,  No.  156. 

2.  Fig. :  A  loss,  a  disappearance. 

“By  the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward  when  he 
thought  his  labors  almost  at  an  end.” — Rambler,  No.  163. 

e-vjin-es'-§$nt,  a.  [Lat.  evanescens,  pr.  par.  of 
evanesco.] 

1.  Lit.  .’Vanishing  or  disappearing  gradually  from 
sight. 

“  Tbe  canal  grows  still  smaller  and  slenderer,  so  as 
that  the  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

*2.  Fig.:  Imperceptible,  indistinguishable  by  the 
senses. 

“The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some 
petty  cases,  is  almost  evanescent.” — Wollaston. 

ev-g,-nes-$en'-tl, pref.  [Lat .evanescens  (genit. 
evanescentis)  =  evanescent.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  dire,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  —  a.  qu  =  kw. 


evanescenti-venose 
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evanescenti-venose,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  such  a  venation  that  the  lateral 
veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

*e-van-es'-gent-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  evanescent ;  -ly.] 
In  an  evanescent  or  vanishing  manner. 

*  quickly  and  evanescently  as  to  pass  unnoticed.”— 
Chalmers:  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  310. 

*e-van  -£el,  *e-van-gil,  *e-vaun-gile,  s.  [O. 

rr.  evangile;  Low  .Lat.  evangelium,  from  Gr. 
euanggelion= good,  tidings:  eM=well,  good,  and 
anggelia— tidings ;  anggelos=a.  messenger.]  [Evan¬ 
gelist.] 

1.  Good  tidings. 

‘'But  alas  !  What  holy  angel 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangel  f” 

„  Longfellow :  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight. 

2.  The  gospel. 

“Trowehem  as  the  evangile." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  5,458. 

. ,  e-yan-gel’-I-g,n,  a.  [Evangel.]  Rendering 
tnanks  for  favors. 

e-van-geF-ic,  *e-van-gel'-ick,  e-van-gel -le¬ 
al,  a.  s.  [Eng.  evangel ;  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  evangElique ; 
Prov.  evangelic ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  evangelico;  Lat. 
evangelicus,  from  evangelium.']  [Evangel.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Theology,  etc.: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  makes  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  one  of 
its  most  prominent  tenets ;  earnestly  proclaiming 
these  doctrines.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (q.  v.)  there  was  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  a  generally  accepted  decision  what 
doctrines  should  be  considered  the  most  important 
evangelical  ones,  and  details  of  the  subject  are 
given  in  that  article. 

“Sworn  to  the  laws  of  God  and  evangelic  truth.” — 
Milton:  Eikonoklastes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  four  evangelists :  a3  the 
evangelic  history. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  holds  evangelical  prin¬ 
ciples.  [A.] 

IT  Ecclesiology ,  Church  History,  etc.: 

1.  Evangelical  Alliance:  An  alliance  first  sug¬ 
gested  at  a  conference  held  in  Liverpool,  England, 
in  October,  1845,  and  inaugurated  at  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Loudon,  between  August  19  and  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1846.  The  following  nine  tenets  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  union  : 

(1)  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(3)  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  per¬ 
sons  therein. 

(4)  The  utter  depravity  ot  human  nature  in  consequence 
of  the  Fall. 

(5)  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of 
atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial 
intercession  and  reign. 

(6)  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alonf . 

(7)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversj.A  and 
sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

(8)  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  tho  world  byourLord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the 
eternal  punishment  of  tne  wicked. 

(9)  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  not  a  federation  of 
various  churches;  it  is  composed  of  individual 
Christians  connected  with  different  denominations. 
It  has  met  repeatedly  since  its  first  formation,  has 
done  its  best  to  foster  courtesy  among  members  of 
different  ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  has  inter¬ 
fered  sometimes  with  good  effect  in  cases  of  Prot¬ 
estants  persecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  or 
Christians  in  those  where  Mohammedanism  pre¬ 
vails. 

2.  Evangelical  Church: 

(1)  Gen.:  The  Protestant  Churches  in  Germany, 
as  giving  more  prominence  than  some  others  in 
that  region  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  comprehensive  church  in  Germany, 
created  at  Nassau  in  1817,  by  the  fusion  of  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  a  union  which  led  to 
others  of  a  similar  character  within  a  brief  period. 

3.  Evangelical  Party:  One  of  three  leading 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  holding  and 
preaching  the  doctrines  described  under  Evan¬ 
gelic,  1,  and  Evangelical  Alliance.  Taking 
lower  views  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church 
than  the  High  Church  Party  do,  they  are  sometimes 
called,  in  opposition  to  them,  tho  Low  Church 
Party  (q.  v.). 

4.  Evangelical  Union:  A  religious  sect  founded, 
in  1843,  by  Rev.  James  Morison,  of  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland,  who,  to  do  so,  left  the  Original  Secession 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  and  original  sin,  <fcc.,  he  embraced  Arminian 


rather  than  Calvinistic  views,  while  with  regard  to 
unconditional  election  he  remained  Calvinistic. 
The  denomination  which  he  founded  still  flourishes 
in  Scotland. 


e-van-gel'-Ic-al-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  evangelical ; 
-ism.]  The  system  of  doctrines  called  Evangelical 
(q.  v.). 


e-van-gel'-Ic-al  lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  evangelical ; 
-ly.]  In  an  evangelical  manner ;  as  if  influenced  by 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 


“  It  app»ars  that  acts  of  saving  grace  are  evangelically 
good,  and  well-pleasing  to  God.” — Bp.  Barlow:  Remains, 
p.  432. 


e-van-gel-Ic-gd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evangelical; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  Evangelicity  (q.  v.). 

e-van-gel'-I-gigm,  s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  -ism.] 
The  same  as  Evangelicalism  (q.  v.). 

e-van-ggl-Ig’-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  evangelical ;  evangelicalness. 

e-van -ggl-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  evangel;  -ism.]  Evan¬ 
gelistic  effort ;  labors  designed  to  spread  the  Gos¬ 
pel. 

“Thus  was  the  land  saved  from  infidelity  through  the 
apostolical  and  miraculous  evangelism  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.” — Bacon:  tiew  Atlantis. 

e-van  -gel-Ist,  *e-van-gel-iste,  *e-vaun-gel- 
lst,  *e-vaun-gel-iste,  *e-wan-gel-iste,  s.  [Fr. 

EyangEliste ;  from  Lat.  evangelista;  Gr.  euangge- 
listes ,  from  euangge lion— good  tidings,  gospel :  eu— 
well,  good,  and  anggelia— tidings ;  anggelos= a 
messenger.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who,  instead  of  taking  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  fixed  pastorate,  travels  from  place  to 
place  preaching  the  gospel;  a  home  or  foreign 
missionary,  a  herald  of  the  cross.  Philip  of  Caesa¬ 
rea  was  an  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8).  Timothy  was 
exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  “  do  the  work  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist”  (2  Tim.  iv.  5).  The  office,  or  at  least  the 
function,  was  different  from  that  of  the  “apostle,” 
the  “prophet,”  the  “pastor.”  and  the  “teacher” 
(Ephes.  iv.  11).  The  early  church  understood  the 
word,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  done,  in  this  sense, 
and  Eusebius,  the  Church  Historian,  referring  to 
the  time  of  Trajan,  speaks  of  some  who.  “  traveling 
abroad,  performed  the  work  of  evangelists,  being 
ambitious  to  preach  Christ.  Then  when  they  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  they  appointed  other  pastors,  to  whom  they 
intrusted  the  cultivation  of  the  parts  they  had 
recently  occupied,  while  they  proceeded  to  other 
countries  and  nations.” 

2.  Spec.:  One  of  the  writers  of  the  four  gospels, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

e-van-£gl-Is’-t3,r-jf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  evangelista- 
mum,,  from  evangelista  —  an  evangelist.]  A  book 
containing  a  selection  of  passages  from  the  gospels, 
as  for  lessons,  &c.,  in  divine  service. 

e-van-ggl-Is’-tic,  a.  [Eng. evangelist;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist;  missionary. 

e-van-g$l-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [English  evangeliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  evangelizing ;  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel. 

“The  evangelization  of  John  Baptist  was  a  preparation 
to  his  first  coming.” — Hobbs.  Christian  Commonwealth, 
ch.  xlii. 


e-van-gel-ize,  *e-vaun-gel-ize,  *e-van-gel- 
yse,  v.  i.  &t.  [  Fr.  EvangEliser;  Sp.  &  Port,  evan- 

gelizar,  from  Lat.  evangelizo ;  Gr.  euanggelizo,  from 
euanggelion=g  ospel.] 

*A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Gen. :  To  preach  or  tell  good  tidings. 

“Stegh  up,  thou  that  evangelisist  to  Sion.” — Wycliffe- 
Isaiah  xl.  19. 


2.  Spec. :  To  preach  the  gospel. 

“  He  would  evangelize  to  the  poor.” — Porteus,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  12. 

B.  Trans. :  To  preach  the  gospel  to ;  to  convert  to 
a  belief  in  the  gospel. 

“  His  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  499. 

*e-van’-gel-jf,  *evangelie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  evangile ; 
Prov.  evangeli.]  [Evangel.]  The  gospel. 
*e-van-gil,  *e-van-gile,  s.  [Evangel.]  The 

gospel. 

“  A1  were  it  gospel  the  evangile." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,101. 

e-va'-nl-a,  s.  [Greek  euanios— taking  trouble 
easily:  ew=casily,  and  ania= grief,  trouble.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Evaniid® 
(q.  v.). 

ev-an-i  -9.-dse,  s.  pi.  [Evaniuxe.] 

*e-van  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  evanidus;  from  evanesco= 
to  vanish  away.]  Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 

“  The  decoctions  of  simples,  which  bear  the  visible 
colors  of  bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  without 
the  commixtion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like.” — Browne. 
Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 


e-va'-nl-l-dse,  e-va  -ni-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
evania,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  tribe 
Entomophaga.  They  have  the  abdomen  attached 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  metathorax,  and  the 
antennse  straight. 

e-van'-Ish,  v.  i.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng  vanish 
(q.  v.).]  To  vanish  away,  to  disappear  from  sight, 
to  evanesce.  [Evanesce.] 

“  My  happiness  evanished  with  the  sleep.” 

Stirling r  Aurora,  son.  51. 

e-van '-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evanish;  -menl.]  A 
vanishing  or  disappearing  from  sight ;  disappear¬ 
ance,  evanescence. 

“  Their  evanishment  has  taken  place  quietly.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

ev’-an§-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Brooke  Evans, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  who  carried  it  trom 
Hungary  to  England,  in  1855.] 

Min. :  A  massive  reniform  or  botryoidal  subtrans- 
parent  or  translucent  mineral,  either  colorless  or 
white.  Its  hardness  is  3'5  to  4 ;  its  specific  gravity 
1'94.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  19'05  ;  alumina, 
39'31 ;  water,  39'95.  {Dana.) 

e-va-pom’-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  evaporation),  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  evaporation.  {Rossiter.)  [Evaporo  meter.] 

*e-vap-or,  v.  i.  [Lat.  evaporo.]  To  evaporate. 

“Sometimes  blacke  clouds  evapor  to  skies.” — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  243. 

e-vap'-or  a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can  be 
evaporated  ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  evaporation. 

“A  far  more  evaporable  and  dissipable  kind  of  bodies.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  675. 

e-vap'-or-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evaporatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  evaporo= to  dissipate  in  vapor :  e=out,  away, 
and  vapor— \apov ;  Fr.  Evaporer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  evap¬ 
or  ar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  fly  away  in  vapors  or  fumes  ;  to 
be  dissipated  either  in  visible  vapor  or  in  particles 
too  minute  to  be  distinguished. 

“  The  sweet  odor  thereof  would  otherwise  evaporate.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig.:  To  escape  or  pass  off  without  effect ;  to 
be  dissipated. 

“  Our  works  unhappily  evaporated  into  words;  we  should 
have  talked  less.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  away  in  fumes  or  vapor ;  to  con¬ 
vert  into  vapor ;  to  dissipate  in  fumes ;  to  vaporize. 

“We  perceive  clearly  that  fire  will  warm  or  burn  us,  and 
will  evaporate  water.” — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  vent  to. 

“  My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet 
to  be  sung  before  the  queen.” — Wotton. 

II.  Pharm.  (of  a  liquid  medicine,  dtc.) :  To 
transform  into  vapor. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  evaporate  and  to 
emit,  see  Emit. 

e-vap'-or-ate,  a.  [Lat.  evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evaporo.]  Evaporated. 

“  How  still  the  breeze!  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain.” 

Thomson •  Autumn,  1,210,  1,211. 

e-vap-or-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Evapor¬ 
ate,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Evaporation  (q.  v.). 

evaporating-cone,  s.  A  Belgian  evaporator, 

consisting  of  a  hollow  cone  with  double  walls,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  a  body  of  steam.  Over  the  inner 
and  outer  surface  of  the  cone  a  saccharine  solution 
runs  in  a  thin  film,  and  is  thereby  heated.  It  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  Degrand  condenser. 
[Condenser  ;  Evaporator.]  It  is  the  same  in  its 
principle  of  construction  as  certain  coolers,  in 
which  a  refrigerating  liquid  fills  the  jacket,  over 
the  walls  of  which  passes  the  liquid  to  be  cooled. 

evaporating-furnace,  s.  The  furnace  of  a 
boiler  for  cane-juice,  syrup,  brine,  &c. 

e-vap  or-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evaporatio,  from 
evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo;  Fr.  Evaporation; 
Sp.  evaporacion ;  Ital.  evaporazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(!)  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  dissipated  or 
resolved  into  vapor ;  the  state  of  being  converted 
into  vapor,  fumes,  or  steam. 

“  Evaporations  are  at  some  times  greater,  according  to 
the  greater  heat  of  the  sun.” — Woodward. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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(2)  The  act  or  process  of  resolving  into  vapor ; 
the  process  of  dissipating  in  fumes ;  vaporization. 

“To  expel  the  infection  by  sweat  and  evaporation." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  tj  968. 

(3)  The  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  evaporating. 

“  Suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations.'’ — Ad¬ 
vertiser,  No.  137. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  bursting  out ;  a  fuming. 

“The  evaporations  of  a  vindictive  spirit.” — Rowell. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  Liquids  evaporate  at  temperatures 
below  their  boiling  points.  The  rising  vapor  con¬ 
verts  sensible  into  latent  heat,  with  the  effect  of 
producing  cold.  [Heat.] 

2.  Meteor., Physical  Geog.,  db  Geol. :  Evaporation  is 
continually  taking  place  from  every  ocean,  lake, 
river,  marsh,  or  expanse  of  land  not  at  the  moment 
dry.  The  water  thus  raised  into  the  sky,  becomes 
visible  as  clouds,  ultimately  descending  in  rain,  so 
that  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  natural  alterna¬ 
tion  in  meteorological  arrangements,  like  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  a  circle  any  given  point  in  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  which  returns  at  stated  intervals  to  the 
spot  which  it  occupied  when  note  was  first  taken  of 
its  place.  Evaporation  may  be  perfectly  visible  to 
the  eye,  as  it  is  when  steam  rushes  from  the  spout 
of  a  kettle  or  fog  rises  from  a  lake.  In  most  cases 
it  is  invisible  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  insen¬ 
sible  evaporation.  The  disturbance  of  the  level  in 
different  seas  or  parts  of  the  ocean  caused  by  evap¬ 
oration  is  one  main  cause  of  currents. 

evaporated-fruit,  s.  Fruit  that  has  been  dried 
in  an  evaporator,  as  evaporated  apricots,  apples, 
peaches,  etc. 

evaporation-gauge,  s.  A  graduated  glass  meas¬ 
ure,  with  wire-gauze  cover  to  prevent  access  of 
insects,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  evaporation  in  a 
given  exposure. 

e-vap  -or-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  evaporativus,  from 
evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo;  Fr.  6vaporatif ; 
Ital.  &  Span,  evaporativo .]  Causing  or  promoting 
evaporation  ;  tending  or  pertaining  to  evaporation. 

e-vap -or-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  evaporat{e) ;  -or.']  An 
apparatus  in  which  fruits  are  dried,  or  in  which 
vegetable  juices  are  condensed.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  of  evaporators.  Those  which  boil  in 
(partial)  vacuo  are  known  as  'Vacuum-pans  (q.  v.). 
Some  drive  off  a  part  of  the  aqueous  liquid,  and 
are  called  condensers,  such  as  the  Degrand.  [Con¬ 
denses.] 

e-vap-or-om-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  evaporo— to  evap¬ 
orate,  and  Gr.  metron=&  measure.]  An  atmometer 
or  hygroscope,  for  ascertaining  the  evaporation  of 
liquids.  It  is  adapted  also  for  a  rain-gauge,  or  to 
indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  body  of  water  in  a 
river,  canal,  or  lock,  showing  the  exact  time  at 
which  any  increase  or  reduction  of  level  may  have 
occurred. 

*e-va§'-l-i,_<j,  a.  [Lat.  evasus,  pa.  par.  of  evado 
=  to  escape;  English  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be 
evaded;  evadible. 

e-va  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  evasus,  pa.  par.  of  evado= to 
escape;  Fr.  Evasion;  Sp.  evasion;  Ital.  evasione.] 
The  act  of  evading,  eluding,  or  escaping  as  from  a 
question,  an  examination,  an  argument,  a  charge ; 
subterfuge,  equivocation,  prevarication,  sophistry. 

“He  is  likewise  to  teach  Mm  the  art  of  finding  flaws, 
loopholes,  and  evasions.” — Spectator,  No.  305. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evasion, 
shift,  and  subterfuge :  “  Evasion  is  here  taken  only 
in  the  bad  sense  :  shift  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of 
evasion;  the  shift  signifies  that  gross  kind  of 
evasion  by  which  one  attempts  to  shift  off  an  obli¬ 
gation  from  one's  self :  the  subterfuge  is  a  mode  of 
evasion,  in  whichone  has  recourse  to  some  screen 
or  shelter.  Candid  minds  despise  all  evasions;  the 
shift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave  ;  the  subterfuge  is  the 
refuge  of  one’s  fears.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

e-va'-slve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  6vasif,  from  Lat.  evasus, 
pa.  par.  of  evado.]  [Evasion.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Practicing,  making  use  of,  or  given  to  evasion  ; 
equivocating,  shuffling,  prevaricating. 

2.  Containing  an  evasion  ;  intended  to  evade. 

“The  president,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stam¬ 
mered  out  a  few  evasive  phrases,  and  the  conference  ter¬ 
minated.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  evasion. 

“Without  much  trouble  about  precautions  and  eva- 
si ties.” — North:  Examen,  p.  90. 

e-va'-sive-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  evasive;  -lys]  In  an 
evasive  manner ;  with  evasion ;  in  an  equivocating 
manner. 

“  Searching  questions  were  put  and  were  evasively 
answered.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

e-va-slve-ness,  s.  _  [Eng.  evasive ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  evasive;  equivocation,  prevarica¬ 
tion. 


eve  (1),  ev’-en,  *ef-en,  *aef-en,  s.  [A.  S.  defen, 
dfen;  O.  S.  dvand;  O.  Fris.  dvend;  Icel.  aftan, 
afton;  Sw.  afton;  Dan.  aftan;  O.  H.  Ger.  dbant; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dbent;  Ger.  abend ;  probably  an  exten¬ 
sion  from  Goth.  a/=off,  and  thus  meaning  the  de¬ 
cline  or  end.]  [Evening.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  (Of  all  forms) :  The  evening ;  the  close  or  latter 
part  of  the  day. 

“  Toward  thilke  stude,  as  the  sonne  draweth  agen  eue.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  14. 

2.  The  day  or  the  latter  part  of  the  day  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  a  church  festival ;  the  vigil  or  fast 
to  be  observed  before  a  holiday. 

“  Clo.  Was ’t  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth? 

Froth.  All-hallond  eve.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

II.  Fig.  (of  the  form  eve)  :  The  period  or  point 
of  time  immediately  preceding  some  important 
event. 

*eve(2),s.  [Eaves.] 

eve-dropper,  s.  The  same  as  Eavesdkoppeb 
•(ff-  v0- 

*ev-ecke,  *ev'-Icke,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  per¬ 
haps  a  corruption  of  ibex  (q.  v,)-]  A  species  of  wild 
goat. 

e-vec-tics,  s.  [Evection.] 

Old  Med,:  The  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 

e-vec-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evectio,  from  evectus,  pa. 
par.  of  eveho  =  to  carry  out:  e  =  out,  and  veho=  to 
carry.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  carrying  or  transport¬ 
ing  ;  a  lifting  up,  an  exaltation. 

“His  evection  to  the  power  of  Egypt  next  to  Pharaoh, 
signified  the  session  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

2.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  A  periodical  inequality  in  the  movements  of 
the  moon,  first  discovered  by  Ptolemy  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  observations  about  A.  D.  140.  It  arises  from 
an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  perigee,  and 
from  the  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
eccentricity,  both  dependent  on  the  position  of  the 
perigee  with  respect  to  the  ,un.  It  sometimes 
increases  the  moon’s  longitude  1°  15’,  and  sometimes 
diminishes  it  by  the  same  amount,  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inequality  to  be  calculated  in  determining 
the  course  of  the  moon. 

(2)  The  moon’s  libration.  (Whewell.) 

tevection  of  heat,  s.  The  diffusion  of  heat  by 

the  movement  of  the  heated  particles  of  a  fluid. 
Thus,  if  heat  be  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  a 
vessel  containing  a  liquid,  the  lower  particles  of 
the  fluid  will  become  heated  first,  and  ascending, 
diffuse  the  caloric  which  they  have  received.  [Con¬ 
vection.] 

ev  -en,  *ev-ene,  *ef-enn,  *eff-ne,  *ev-yn,  a.  & 

adv.  [A.  S.  efen,  efn,  evin;  Icel.  jafn;  Dan.  jcevn; 
Dut.  even;  Goth,  ibus ;  O.  H.  Ger.  epan;  Ger.  eben; 
Svf.jamn;  O.  Fris.  vein.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Level,  smooth,  not  rough  or  rugged;  plain, 
devoid  of  irregularities  or  inequalities. 

“  Thter  shulen  beon  effne  and  smethe  wegghess.” 

Ormulum,  9,213. 

(2)  Level  with ;  parallel  to ;  in  a  line  or  level 
with. 

“  Thine  enemies  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.” 
— Luke  xix.  44. 

(3)  Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than 
another ;  level. 

“When  Alexander  demanded  of  one  what  was  the  fittest 
seat  of  his  empire,  he  laid  a  dry  hide  before  him,  and 
desired  him  to  set  Ms  foot  on  one  side  thereof;  which 
being  done,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  hide  did  rise  up; 
but  when  he  set  his  foot  in  the  middle,  all  the  other  parts 
lay  flat  and  even.” — Davies. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Equal,  like. 

“Thei  ben  euene  with  aungels.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  xx.  36. 

(2)  Uniform,  level,  smooth,  calm. 

“Thou  peple  of  God,  be  of  euener  inwitt.” — Wycliffe: 
Baruch,  iv.  5. 

(3)  Gentle,  quiet. 

“  Ther  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  myd  euene  pas.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  193. 

(4)  Righteous,  just,  fair. 

“To  don  an  euene  juggement.” — Castel  of  Love,  487, 

(5)  Equal  on  both  sides,  not  favoring  either. 

“Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 

On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  178,  179. 


(6)  Equal  in  rank  or  station  ;  fellow. 

“His  even  servant  fejl  down  and  prayed  him.'’  — 
Wycl  iffe. 

(7)  Without  anything  owing  on  either  side ;  quit, 
balanced,  square. 

‘‘Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends.” — South. 

(8)  Full,  complete. 

“  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  v.  8. 

(9)  Capable  of  being  divided  by  the  number  2 
without  any  remainder ;  opposed  to  odd. 

“Now  the  number  is  even.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,  iv.  3. 

(10)  Plain,  smooth,  clear. 

“To  make  these  doubts  all  even.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

(11)  Without  a  flaw  or  blemish  ;  pure. 

“  Do  not  stain  the  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise.” 

Shakesp  :  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  reverse  of  anything  expressing  inequality 
of  surface. 

2.  (Of  a  surf  ace)  :  Not  wrinkled  or  curled.  (Pax¬ 
ton.) 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  manner  equal  or  like  to  another ;  just  as, 
similarly,  just  so ;  equally. 

“  He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time  .  .  . 
in  catching  moles.” — Atterbury. 

2.  Exactly,  directly. 

“Under  tM  fet  evene  hit  is  at  midnyght.” 

Popular  Science,  12. 

3.  Directly,  at  once. 

“He  went  euen  to  the  emperour.” 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  1,011. 

4.  Exactly,  plainly. 

“This  ysaye  spekes  ful  euen.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  9. 

5.  At  the  very  moment,  at  the  exact  time. 

‘‘Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn.” 

Shakesp.-  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,025. 

6.  Used  to  express  emphatically  identity  of  per¬ 
son. 

“Behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on  the 
earth.” — Genesis  vi.  17. 

7.  Expressing  addition ;  but  also. 

“  The  motions  of  all  the  lights  of  heaven  might  afford 
measures  of  time,  if  we  could  number  them;  but  most  of 
those  motions  are  not  evident,  and  the  great  lights  are 
sufficient,  and  serve  also  to  measure  even  the  motions  of 
the  others.” — Holder. 

8.  So  much  as. 

“Without  loading  our  memories,  or  making  us  even 
sensible  to  the  change.” — Swift. 

9.  Expressing  extension  to  some  person  or  thing. 

“I  have  made  several  discoveries  which  appear  new- 

even  to  those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning.” — Ad¬ 
dison:  Spectator. 

10.  Expressing  concession. 

11.  Expressing  surprise. 

“Is ’t  even  so?” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

IT  (1)  On  an  even:  On  an  equality;  on  par. 

“We  on  an  even  lay  venture  soules  and  bodies, 

For  so  they  doe  that  enter  single  combats.” 

Carlell:  Deserving  Favorite  (1629) 

(2)  To  be  even  with :  To  be  on  terms  of  equality 
with  ;  to  be  quits  with. 

“  The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has  not 
a  just  deference  for  them.” — Addison. 

T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  even,  level, 
plain,  and  smooth:  “  Even  and  smooth  are  both  op¬ 
posed  to  roughness :  but  that  which  is  even  is  free 
only  from  great  roughnesses  or  irregularities  ;  that 
which  is  smooth  is  free  from  every  degree  of  rough¬ 
ness,  however  small.  Even  is  to  level,  when  applied 
to  the  ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even :  the  even  is  free 
from  protuberances  and  depressions  on  its  exterior 
surface ;  the  level  is  free  from  rises  or  falls  :  a  path 
is  said  to  be  even;  a  meadow  is  level :  ice  may  be 
level,  though  it  is  not  even,  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a 
hill  may  be  even,  although  the  hill  itself  is  the 
reverse  of  a  level:  the  even  is  said  of  that  which 
unites  and  forms  one  uninterrupted  surface,  but 
the  level  is  said  of  things  which  are  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  are  discovered  by  the  eye  to 
be  in  a  parallel  line ;  hence  the  floor  of  a  room  is 
even  with  regard  to  itself ;  it  is  level  with  that  of 
another  room.  When  applied  figuratively,  these 
words  preserve  their  analogy:  an  even  temper  is 
secured  from  all  violent  changes  of  humor ;  a  smooth 
speech  is  divested  of  everything  which  can  ruffle  the 
temper  of  others ;  but  the  former  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  evincing  an  illicit  design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive : 
a  plain  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


event 


even-bishop 

everything  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  speech  free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be 
understood.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  even  and  equal ,  see 
Equal. 

if  Obvious  compounds:  Even-handed  (Shakesp.: 
Macbeth ,  i.  7),  with  the  derivative  even-handedness ; 
even-minded ,  even-mindedly ,  even-tempered,  &c. 

♦even-bishop,  s.  A  co-bishop,  a  coadjutor  bishop 

♦even-christian,  *even-cristene,  *even-cris- 
ten,  *em-cristen.  *em-cristene,  s.  [A.  S.  efencris- 
iena. ]  A  fellow  Christian. 

“Eche  man  shulde  love  his  even-cristene.” — Wycliffe: 
Select  Works,  i.  31. 

*even-disciple,  s.  A  fellow  disciple. 

“Thomas  seide  to  even-disciplis." — Wycliffe:  John  xi.  16. 

even-down,  *even-doun,  a. 

1.  Straight  down ;  perpendicular.  (Applied  to  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.) 

2.  Downright,  honest,  plain,  direct,  express. 

3.  Sheer. 

♦even-eche,  s.  [A.  S.  efenice .]  Coeternal. 
*even-glome,  s.  The  gloaming. 

♦even-hand,  s.  An  equality  of  rank,  position,  or 

degree. 

♦even-head,  *even-hood,  *euen-hed,  ♦evyn  - 
hede,  *evyn-hoode,  s. 

1.  Equality. 

2.  Justice,  equity. 

♦even-high,  *efen-neh,  a.  Equal  in  rank, 
even-keel,  s. 

Naut.:  An  expression  used  to  designate  the  even 
position  of  a  ship  upon  the  water ;  thus,  a  ship  is 
said  to  swim  upon  an  even-keel  when  she  draws  the 
same  draught  of  water  fore  and  aft. 

♦even-like,  *efenn-lic,  *em-liche,  *euen- 
licke,  o.  &  adv.  [Evenly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like,  alike.  ( Ormulum,  1,835.) 

2.  Moderate.  (Old  English  Homilies,  ii.  13.) 

B.  As  adv.:  [A.  S.  efenlicej] 

1.  Even,  like  as,  just  as. 

“  Evenlike  as  doth  a  skryvenere.” 

Chaucer:  Complaynte ,  194. 

2.  Exactly,  directly. 

3.  Equally,  alike  ;  fairly,  in  fair  proportion, 
♦even-ling,  *efen-ling,  s.  A  fellow. 

♦even-meet,  *even-mete,  *efen-mete,  a.  Co¬ 
equal,  equal. 

♦even-next,  *efen-nexta,  s.  A  neighbor. 

♦even-old,  ♦even-elde,  *evene-holde,  *efen- 
nal,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  efeneald .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  age. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  same  age. 
even-page,  s. 

Print.:  The  2d,  4th,  6th,  or  any  even-numbered 
page  of  a  book. 

♦even- servant,  *even-seruaunt,  s.  A  fellow- 

servant. 

♦even-sucker,  *even-souker,  *even-soukere, 

s.  A  foster-brother. 

*ev  -en  (1),  ♦ef-ene,  *ef-ne,  *ev-ene,  s.  [Icel. 
efin,  errini.’]  Nature,  kind,  disposition, 
e v  '-en  (1) ,  s.  [Eve  (1) .] 

even-fall,  s.  The  fall  of  evening;  twilight; 
early  evening, 
even-song,  *eve-song,  s. 

1.  A  song  in  the  evening. 

“Thee,  ’chantressof  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song." 

Milton:  Tl  Penseroso,  64. 

2.  The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening. 

3.  The  time  of  evening  prayer. 

“  If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day’s  life,  it  is  well  if  he  last 
till  evensong,  and  then  says  his  compline  an  hour  before 
the  time.” — Taylor. 

4.  The  evening ;  the  close  of  the  day. 

“It  opened  at  the  matin  hour. 

And  fell  at  evensong." 

.  Christina  C.  Rossetti:  Symbols. 

Even-song  time,  even-song  tyme :  The  hour  of  even¬ 
ing  prayer. 

“  The  yonge  kyng  entered  into  Reynes  the  Saturday  at 
euen-song  tyme." — Berners:  Froissart;  Chronicle,  vol.  i., 
ch.  ccclxix. 

even-tide,  s.  tA.  S.  cefen-tid .]  The  time  of  even¬ 
ing  ;  the  evening. 

“Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  at  the  even-tide." — Genesis 
xxiv.  63. 
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€V-$n,  *ef-nen,  *eff-nen,  *ev-en-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  efnan,  emnan;  O.  H.  Ger.  ebandn ;  M.  H. 
G-er.  ebenen;  Goth,  ga-ibnjan;  Icel.  jafna;  Dan. 
jcevne;  Sw.jemna.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

|I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  even,  smooth,  or  level. 

“  Beat,  roll,  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  camomile;  for 
now  the  ground  is  supple,  and  it  will  even  all  inequali¬ 
ties.” — Evelyn:  Silva. 

2.  To  level ;  to  reduce  or  place  on  a  level. 

“  But  now  the  walls  be  evened  with  the  plain.’' 

Ii.  Wilmot:  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  v.  L 

♦II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  set  right  or  straight. 

“All  thatt  ohht  iss  wrang  and  crumb 
Shall  effnedd  beon.”  Ormulum,  9,207. 

2.  To  make  quits. 

“  Nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I  am  evened  with  him,  wife  for  wife.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  act  up  to ;  to  keep  pace  with ;  to  satisfy. 

“  To  even  your  content.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

4.  To  make  equal  to  or  even  with. 

“  Huanne  Lightbere  .  .  .  him  wolde  euine  to  God.” 
—Ayenbite,  p.  16. 

5.  To  compare,  to  liken. 

“  Salomon  eveneth  bacbitare  to  stinginde  neddle.” — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  82. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  equal. 

“  A  like  strange  observation  taketh  place  here  as  at 
Stonehenge,  that  a  redoubled  numbering  never  eveneth 
with  the  first.” — Carew. 

*e-ve  ne,  v.  i.  [Lat.  evenio= to  happen.]  To 
happen,  to  fall  out,  to  occur.  ( Hewyt :  Serm.  (1658), 
p.  83.)  [Event.] 

ev'-cn-er,  s.  [Eng.  even,  v. ;  -er.] 

♦I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  makes 
even. 

Hail,  evener  of  old  law  and  new, 

Hail,  buildor  bold  of  ChristSs  bour!” 

MS. ,  in  War  ton’s  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  816. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Weaving:  An  instrument  used  by  weavers  for 
spreading  out  the  yarn  on  the  beam ;  a  raivel. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  double  or  treble  tree,  to  even  or 
divide  the  work  of  pulling  upon  the  respective 
horses.  It  is  swiveled  to  the  pole,  usually  by  a  holt 
or  wagon  hammer,  and  has  clips  on  the  ends,  to 
which  the  middle  clips  of  the  single  trees  are  at¬ 
tached. 

♦evening  (1),  *efning,  *effninng,  *evenyng  (1), 
s.  [Icel.  jafningi:  Dut.  joevning.]  An  equal,  a 
match.  [Even,  a.] 

“  Absalon  that  neuede  on  eorthe  non  euenyng." 

O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  95. 

eve'-nlng  (2),  *eve-nyng  (2),  *eve-nynge, 

s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  tiefnung  for  cefen-ung,  from  cefen— 
eve, even  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  close  or  latter  part  of  the  day ;  the 
beginning  of  darkness  or  night;  the  period  from 
sunset  to  dark ;  eve,  even. 

“  Now  came  still  evening  on  and  twilight  gray.” 

Milton:  P.  L.f  iv.  598. 

2.  Fig.:  To  close  or  decline;  the  latter  part. 

“  The  devil  is  now  more  laborious  than  ever,  the  long 
day  of  mankind  drawing  toward  an  evening,  and  the 
world’s  tragedy  and  time  near  at  an  end.” — Raleigh. 

B.  As  adj. :  Recurring  or  happening  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  pertaining  to  the  evening. 

“Let  my  prayer  be  as  the  evening  sacrifice.” — Psalm 
cxli.  2. 

evening-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Hesperantlia,  a  genus  of  Cape  Irids.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  flowers  expand  in  the  early 
evening. 

evening-gun,  s. 

Mil.  &  Naut. :  A  gun  fired  at  sunset,  after  which 
time  the  sentries  challenge  all  strangers. 

evening-hymn,  evening-song,  s.  [Even-song.] 
evening-primrose,  s. 

Bot.:  The  common  (Enothera  ( (Enothera  bien¬ 
nis).  It  is  properly  a  North  American  plant,  long 
cultivated  in  European  gardens,  and  has  become 
naturalized  on  river  banks  and  other  sandy  places 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe.  It 
is  so  called,  according  to  Prior,  from  its  pale  yellow 
color,  and  its  opening  at  sunset,  as  do  various  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

evening-star,  s.  Specially  Venus,  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  when  she  is  visible  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  what  the  ancients  called  Hesperus  or  Vesper. 


[Venus.]  [The  term  is  loosely  applied  to  any  of  the 
planets,  whose  position  in  their  orbits  may  be  such 
as  to  render  them  conspicuous  immediately  after 
nightfall.] 

“  The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-star .” 

Milton ;  P.  L.,  viii.  619. 

ev-en-ljr,  *ev-en-lye,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  evenlice.  1 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  an  even,  smooth,  or  level  manner  or  state ; 
without  roughness. 

"A  palish  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  not 
over  thin  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence.”— 

Wot  ton. 

2.  In  an  even  or  equal  manner;  equally,  uni¬ 
formly. 

3.  Without  inclination  toward  either  side ;  uni¬ 
formly. 

“  The  upper  face  of  the  sea  is  known  to  be  level  by 
nature,  and  evenly  distant  from  the  center.” — Brerewood. 

4.  Without  favoring  either  side;  impartially 
fairly,  justly. 

“  You  serve  a  great  and  gracious  master,  and  there  is  a 
most  hopeful  young  prince:  it  behooves  you  to  carry  your, 
self  wisely  and  evenly  between  them  both.” — Bacon\  Ad¬ 
vice  to  Villiers. 

*5.  Directly,  exactly. 

“  The  stern  that  thaim  the  gat  gan  schawe, 

Ai  til  it  com  euenlye  thar  Crist  was  abowen.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  96. 

*6.  Serenely ;  with  evenness  of  mind  or  equanim¬ 
ity. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Equal,  alike,  not  different. 

2.  Impartial,  fair. 

“Prelatis  evinly  to  tell  his  liegis.” — Acts  James  VI. 
(1488),  p.  210. 

ev-en-ness,  *ev-en-nes,  *ev-en-nesse,  s. 

[A.  S.  efennissj] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  even,  level,  or 
smooth ;  freedom  from  irregularities  or  roughness. 

2.  Uniformity,  regularity. 

“  The  other  most  readily  yieldeth  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  making  them  with  that  even¬ 
ness  and  celerity  is  requisite  to  them  all.” — Grew:  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side. 

“A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  unless  it  be  bent 
as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may  settle 
itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  estate  of  evenness  between 
both.” — Hooker. 

*4.  Impartiality,  equal  respect,  justice. 

“  He  sal  deme  the  werld  in  evennes." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xcv.  13. 

5.  Calmness  of  mind,  equanimity. 

“Though  he  appeared  to  relish  these  blessings  as  much 
as  any  man,  yet  ne  bore  the  loss  of  them,  when  it  hap¬ 
pened,  with  great  composure  and  evenness  of  mind.”— 
Atterbury. 

e  vent',  s.  [Lat.  eventus,  eventum,  from  eventus, 
pa.  par.  of  evenio= to  happen,  to  fall  out:e=out, 
and  venio= to  come ;  Fr.  ivtnemenL] 

1.  That  which  happens  or  falls  out;  an  incident, 
an  occurrence  good  or  bad. 

“Such  kind  of  things  or  events,  whether  good  or  evil, 
as  will  certainly  come  to  pass.” — Wilkins Natural  Re¬ 
ligion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  consequence  or  result  of  any  action ;  the 
issue,  conclusion,  or  upshot. 

“  Two  spears  from  Meleager’s  hand  were  sent, 

With  equal  force,  but  various  in  the  event." 

Dry  den:  Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

3.  Fortune,  fate. 

“  Full  sad  and  dreadful  is  that  ship’s  event. ” 

Spenser:  Tears  of  the  3tuses. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  event,  ac¬ 
cident,  incident,  adventure,  and  occurrence :  “  These 
terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in  the  world, 
which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term  event ; 
while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed  some 
accessory  ideas:  the  incident  is  a  personal  event; 
the  accident  an  unpleasant  event ;  the  adventure  an 
extraordinary  event:  the  occurrence  an  ordinary 
or  domestic  event:  the  event  in  its  ordinary  and 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea  of  chance ; 
accident  excludes  that  of  design;  the  incident,  ad¬ 
venture,  and  occurrence,  are  applicable  in  both 
cases.  The  event  affects  nations  and  communities 
as  well  as  individuals  ;  the  incident  and  adventure 
affeet  particular  individuals ;  the  accident  and 
occurrence  affect  poisons  or  things  particularly  or 
generally,  individually  or  collectively :  the  making 
of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a 
prince,  are  national  events;  the  forming  a  new 
acquaintance  and  the_  revival  of  an  old  one  are  inci¬ 
dents  that  have  an  interest  for  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned;  an  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which 
individuals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to 
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hear ;  a  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a 
limb,  are  accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  the 
death  of  individuals  are  properly  occurrences  which 
afford  subject  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  reader.” 

(2)  Ho  thus  discriminates  between  event,  issue, 
and  consequence  :  “  The  event  respects  great  under¬ 
takings  ;  the  issue  of  particular  efforts :  the  conse¬ 
quence  respects  every  thing  which  can  produce  a 
consequence.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  event  of  a  war, 
the  issue  of  a  negotiation,  and  the  consequences  of 
either.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*e-vent'  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  Eventer= to  fan;  Lat. 
e=out,  and  ventus= wind.]  To  fan,  to  cool. 

“  A  loose  and  rorid  vapor  that  is  fit 
T’  event  his  searching  beams.” 

Chapman:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  iii. 
*e-Vent'  (2),  V.  i.  [Pref.  e=out,  and  Eng.  vent 
(q.  v.).]  To  issue  out,  to  break  forth. 

*e-ven'-ter-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eventeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eventero:  e=out,  and  venter=  the  belly;  French 
Eventrer .]  To  disembowel ;  to  rip  open ;  to  evis¬ 
cerate. 

e-vent'-ful,  a.  [En g.  event;  -full.]  Full  of  events 
or  incidents ;  attended  or  followed  by  important 
changes  or  results. 

“The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the 
Bitting  of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful.’’ — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*e-ven'-tl-late,  V.  t.  [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  eventilo=  to  fan,  to  winnow.]  [Ventilate.] 

1.  Lit.  ■  To  winnow,  to  fan,  to  sift. 

2.  Fig. :  To  examine,  to  discuss,  to  ventilate. 
*e-ven-tl-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa.  par. 

of  eventilo.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  winnowing,  fanning,  or  sifting. 

2.  Fig. :  Discussion,  examination,  debate, 
e-ven-tra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  Eventration,  Event rer, 

from  Lat.  e  =  out,  and  venter  (genit.  ventris)  —  the 
belly.] 

Surgery : 

1.  A  tumor  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall,  and  ultimately  affecting  a  great  part 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  A  large  wound  in  the  abdomen,  through  which 
the  intestines  protrude. 

e-ven'-ty-gl.  a.  [Latin  eventu(s)  =  an  event; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  - al .] 

1.  Happening  in  consequence  of  any  thing  or  act ; 
consequential,  resultant. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  terminating,  ultimate. 

3.  Happening  or  dependent  upon  events;  con¬ 
tingent. 

e-veu-ty-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  eventual;  -ity.] 
Phrenol.:  A  protuberance  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  which,  were  it  lower  on  the  face,  would 
be  between  the  eyes.  It  is  below  “  comparison  ” 
and  above  “individuality.”  Those  who  have  it 
large  are  said  to  be  fond  of  history,  to  tend  to  make 
record  of  events,  to  love  incidents  and_  anecdotes. 
Individuality  taking  cognizance  of  objects  whose 
names  are  nouns,  eventuality  does  so  of  occurrences 
appropriately  described  by  verbs. 

e-ven'-ty-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  eventual;  -ly.]  In 
the  event ;  in  the  course  of  events ;  in  the  conse¬ 
quence  or  result. 

“  By  this  fortunate  principle  we  are  eventually  roused 
from  that  lethargic  state.” — Cogan:  Ethical  Treatises;  The 
Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

e-ven'-tu-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  eventu(s)  =  an  event; 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

1.  To  issue  or  fall  out  as  an  event  or  consequence ; 
to  result. 

2.  To  come  to  an  issue  or  end;  to  terminate,  to 
result. 

e-ven-tu-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  eventu(ate) ;  -ation.] 
A  falling  out  or  resulting ;  a  happening,  a  coming 
to  pass. 

ev-er,  *sef-re,  *aev-ere,  *eav-er,  *ev-ere,  adv. 

SA.  S.  cefre,  related  to  A.  S.  dwa- Goth.  cme=eve r; 
jat.  cevum ;  Gr.  aion=  an  age.] 

1.  At  all  times ;  always. 

“  Heo  is  euer  on  and  schal  beon.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  6. 

2.  At  all  times ;  continually. 

“  IT]  ever  followed  min  appetit.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,205. 

3.  At  any  time  ;  at  any  period ;  on  any  occasion. 

“  No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.” — Eph.  v.  29. 

4.  In  any  degree ;  to  any  extent. 

5.  A  word  of  enforcement  oremphasis  ;  as,  as  soon 
as  ever  he  had  done  so — i.  e.,  immediately  after  he 
had  done  so. 

“  That  purse  in  your  hand  has  a  twin  brother,  as  like 
him  as  ever  he  can  look.”— Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

IT  (1)  Ever  so:  To  whatever  extent  or  degree. 

(2)  For  ever: 

(a)  Eternally ;  to  perpetuity. 

“  This  is  my  name/or  ever.” — Exodus  iii.  15. 


(b)  For  an  indefinite  period ;  during  life, 

(c)  It  is  frequently  reduplicated  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis. 

“The  meeting  points  the  fatal  lock  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever  and  for  ever.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  153,  154. 

(3)  For  ever  and  a  day :  For  ever,  eternally. 
IColloq.) 

(4)  Ever  among :  Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then. 

“  And  ever  among, 

A  mayden  song 

Lullay,  by  by,  lullay.” 

Carol  of  15th  century. 

(5)  Ever  and  anon:  Now  and  then,  at  one  time 
and  another. 

“  And  ever  and  anon,  with  rosy  red, 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  dye.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  41. 

1[  (1)  Ever  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
the  sense  of  always,  continually:  as,  ever-active, 
ever-burning,  ever-memorable,  ever-new,  ever-open, 
ever-waking ,  ever-wasting,  &c. 

(2)  It  is.also  added  to  pronouns  and  adverbs,  to 
give  an  indefinite  force ;  as,  whoever,  ivhatever , 
whomsoever,  wherever,  whithersoever,  &c. 

*ev-er,  *eav-er,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ivraie= the  darnel, 
from  ivre= intoxicated,  so  called  from  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  qualities  of  the  darnel  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Assubst.:  (SeeEtym.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 
ever-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Lolium  perenne. 

ev  er  bub  -bllng,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  bubbling .] 
Bubbling  up  with  perpetual  murmur. 

ev-er-dur'-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  during.] 
Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever;  eternal, unchanging. 

*ev-er-eft,  adv.  [Eng.  ever ;  -eft.]  Afterward, 
after. 

*ev'-er-ferne,  s.  [Eng.  ever  (?),  and  fern.] 

Bot.:  A  fern,  Polypodium  vulgare.  ( Gerard ; 

Britten  &  Holland.) 

*ev'-er-fired,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  mid  fired.]  Continu¬ 
ally  burning. 

ev'-er-glade,  s.  [Eng.  ever,  and  glade.]  Alow, 
marshy  tract  of  country,  inundated  with  water  and 
interspersed  with  patches  or  portions  covered  with 
high  grass. 

The  Everglades:  The  name  given  to  a  large 
tract  of  swampy  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
Florida,  in  Dade  and  Monroe  counties,  rendered 
historical  by  the  Seminole  Indian  war,  in  which  the 
chief  Osceola  bore  so  prominent  a  part  against  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson. 

ev'-er-green,  a.&s.  [Eng .ever,  and  green.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Always  green;  always  retaining  its 
verdure. 

“  The  juice,  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled 
by  the  sun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments. 

2.  Fig. :  Always  young  or  fresh. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Bot.  <&  Hort. :  A  plant  “always  green,”  that  is, 
having  leaves  upon  it  all  the  year  round.  In  the 
generality  of  cases  the  leaves  last  for  more  than 
one,  but  less  than  two  years,  falling  in  spring  and 
autumn,  after  their  successors  have  reached  a  state 
of  high  development.  Examples,  the  Holly  and  the 
Laurel.  In  some  instances,  one  set  of  leaves  lasts 
for  several  years.  Examples,  some  Coniferee. 
evergreen-beech,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagus  betuloides. 
evergreen-cliver,  s.  [Oliver.] 
evergreen-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  ilex. 
evergreen-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Cratcegus  pyracantha. 

*ev-er-ich,  *sev-ejBlc,  *ev-er-ilc,  *ev-er-ilk, 
*ev-er-ych,  *ev-er-yche,  a.  [A.  S.  cefer,  cefre  = 
ever,  and  celc,  &c.=each.]  Every,  each. 

ev-er-last  -Ing,  *ev-er-last-yng,  *ev-er-last- 
ynge,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ever,  and  lasting.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lasting  or  enduring  without  end;  perpetual, 
eternal. 

“The  joye  of  God,  he  sayth,  is  perdurable,  that  is  to 
say,  everlasting.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

2.  Perpetual;  continuing  for  an  indefinite  time. 
“As  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlasting,  so  is  the 

covenant,  and  they  expired  together.” — Bishop  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  rule  1. 

3.  Endless,  continual,  without  intermission;  as, 
everlasting  disputes,  everlasting  arguments.  ( Col - 
loq.) 


II.  Botany: 

1.  Not  changing  color  when  dried.  [Everlasting 

Flowers.] 

2.  Perennial.  [Everlasting  Pea.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Eternity. 

“From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.” — 
Psalm  xc.  11. 

2.  ( With  the  def.  article) :  The  Deity,  the  Eternal 
Being. 

“  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  .  . 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Flowers  generally  belonging  to  the 
order  Composite,  the  flowers  of  which  retain  their 
color  when  dried.  They  are  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  at  Christmas,  Easter,  &c.  They  mostly  belong 
to  the  genera  Hefiehrysum,  Helipterum,  Antenna- 
ria,  Gnaphalium,  &c.  ( Gardeners’  Chronicle,  April 
15,  1876.) 

2.  Fabrics :  A  woolen  material  for  shoes,  &c. 

*C.  As  adv. :  Everlastingly. 

IT  (1)  Mountain  everlasting: 

Bot. :  The  Mountain  Cudweed,  or  Cat’s  ear,  Gna¬ 
phalium  dioicum. 

(2)  Moor  everlasting : 

Bot. :  Antennaria  dioica. 

Life  everlasting : 

Bot. :  Gnaphalium  polycephalum,  growing  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  called  by  children  rabbit 
tobacco.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant. 

everlasting-flowers,  s.  pi.  [Everlasting,  B, 
II.  1.] 

everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  latifolius,  so  called  because  it  is 
perennial.  [Everlasting,  A.  II.  2.] 

ev-er-last'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  everlasting ;  -ly. J 

1.  For  ever,  eternally,  in  perpetuity,  perpetually. 

“  And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Continually,  unceasingly,  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  ( Colloq .) 

ev-er-last-Ing-ness,  *ev-er-last-yng-nesse, 

a.  [Eng.  everlasting;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  everlasting ;  eternity. 

ev  -er-llv-lng,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  living.] 

1.  Living  without  end;  eternal;  immortal;  hav¬ 
ing  eternal  existence. 

In  that  he  is  man,  he  received  light  from  the  Father, 
as  from  the  fountain  of  that  everlasting  Deity.”— Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Unceasing,  continual,  unintermitted. 

“  That  most  glorious  house,  that  glistereth  bright 
With  burning  stars  and  everliving  fires.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  50. 

ev-er-more,  *ev-er-mo,  *ev-er-mare,  adv. 
[Eng.  ever,  and  more.] 

1.  For  ever ;  always,  eternally,  perpetually. 

“Betere  is  tholien  whyle  sore,  then  mourne-n  ever¬ 
more.”  Lyric  Poems,  p.  29. 

2.  Continually,  ever,  at  all  times. 

“  And  be  for  evermore  beguiled. 

Wordsworth:  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

e-ver-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  euernes= sprouting,  flour¬ 
ishing:  ew=well,  and  ernos=  a  young  sprout,  shoot, 
or  scion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  order  Parmeliacese 
(q.  v.).  Evernia  prunastri  is  common  on  trees,  but 
does  not  often  produce  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
astringent  and  a  febrifuge.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
dyeing.  Formerly  it  was  ground  down  with  starch 
to  make  hair-powder,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gum  in  calico-printing.  E.  vulpina,  the 
Ulfmossa  (Wolf’s  Cap)  of  the  Swedes,  is  said  by 
the  common  people  to  be  poisonous  to  wolves,  but 
the  allegation  is  doubtful. 

e-ver'-nic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Evern(ia) ;  -ic.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  genus 
Evernia  (q.  v.). 

evernic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnHifiOp  An  acid  dbntained  in  Evernia 
prunastri. 

e-ver-nl-nlc,  a.  [Wod.  Latin  evern(ia) ;  -in 
(Chem.),  and  suff.  -ic.]  For  def.  see  the  compound. 

everninic-acitu 

Chem. :  CgHioO^.  Obtained  by  boiling  Evemic 
acid  with  baryta.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  157°,  and  is  colored  violet  by 
ferric  chloride. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


everriculum 
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e-ver-rlc -R-lum,  s,  [Lat.=a  drag-net;  everro= 
to  sweep  out.] 

Surg  :  An  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a 
spoon,  designed  to  clear  the  bladder  from  fragments 
of  calculi,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

*e-ver'se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eversus ,  pa.  par.  of  everto= 
to  overthrow:  e=out,  and  verto= to  turn.]  To 
overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  upset, 
e-ver'-sion^  s._  [Lat,  eversio,  from  eversus ,  pa, 


e-vlc'-tion,  s.  [Latin  evictio;  Fr.  Eviction,  from 
Lat.  evictus ,  pa.  par.  of  evinco.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Proof,  evidence,  demonstration, 
conclusive  testimony. 

“A  plurality  of  voices  carries  the  question  in  all  our 
debates,  but  rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than  an 
eviction  of  the  right.” — L’ Estrange. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  dispossessing  by  the  course 
of  the  law ;  an  expelling  from  lands  or  tenements 


par.  of  everto.\  The  act  of  overthrowing,  overturn-  by  legal  proceedings ;  an  ejectment, 


lng,  or  upsetting. 

“  Supposing  overturnings  of  their  old  error  to  be  the 
eversion  of  their  well-established  governments.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

If  Eversion  of  the  eyelids:  [Ecteopium.] 
e-ver’-sive,  a.  £Lat.  evers(us),  pa.  par,  of 


ev-I-d$nge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  evidentia,  from 
evidens  —  visible,  evident;  Sp.  &  Port,  evidencia; 
Ital.  evidenza.]  [Evident.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Proof ,  especially  that  given  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  The  person  giving  testimony,  on  oath  or  by 


everto:  Eng.  adj.  suft.-iue.]  Tending  or  designed  solemn  affirmation,  in  a  court  of  law. 
to  overthrow ;  subversive, 
e-vert',  v.  t.  [Lat.  evert o= to  overthrow.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  upset. 

“A  process  is  valid,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  is 
not  yet  everted  and  overthrown.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  turn  inside  out ;  to  turn  outward. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic,  <&c.:  That  which  makes  truth  evident, 
or  renders  it  evident  to  the  mind  that  it  is  truth.  It 
is  generally  limited  to  the  proof  of  propositions  as 
distinguished  from  axioms  or  intuitions.  Evidence 
is  of  two  kinds,  demonstrative  and  probable- 
Demonstrative  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that 


ev -g-r^,  sev-er-selc,  ^sev-er-elcfie,  ev-er-  no  person  of  competent  intellect  can  fail  to  see  that 
e®h,  *ev-er-eich,  ev-reche,  •  ev-er-ilc,  ev  er-  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  prem- 
llh,  *ev-ir-ich,  ev-ir-yche,  ev-yr-iche,  ev  ir-  jsegf  Mathematics  rests  on  demonstrative  evidence, 
ilk,  *ev-er-ych,  ev-er-uche,  ev-er-ulk,  a.  Au  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  simply  deduc- 
[Lit.=  every  each  ;  A.  S.  ce/re— ever,  and  cejc— each. J  tions  from  the  definitions,  axioms  being  assumed 
1.  Each  of  a  number  or  collection  ;  all  of  the  parts  and  postulates  granted.  But  in  every  matter  involv- 


which  constitute  a  whole  considered  singly. 

“He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike  and  delve, 

For  Cristes  sake  for  eiiery  poure  wight.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.  (Prol.),  515 
*2.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  used  absolutely. 


ing  the  establishment  of  a  concrete  fact  bearing  on 
human  conduct,  demonstrative  evidence  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  arid  tire  mind  must  content  itself  with 
probable  evidence.  Even  in  mathematics  the 
premises  are_not  concrete  facts,  but  abstract 


‘  The  virtue  and  force  of  every  of  these  three  is  shrewdly  hypotheses.  Probable  evidence  is  as  if  one  hold  a 
allayed.” — Hammond:  Fundamentals.  delicate  balance  in  the  hand,  casting  into  one  scale 

„  -p  .  every  atom  of  evidence  making  for  a  proposition, 

, ,  .  ,.  ...  ,  ,  and  into  the  other  all  that  could  be  adduced  against 

^  “The  kmg  made  thrs  ordinance,  that  every  tvteUe  years  it  According  as  the  one  or  the  other  scale  pre- 
there  should  be  set  forth  two  ships  B  ponderates  the  proposition  is  accepted  or  rejected. 

^  Every  notv  and  then:  At  short  intervals ;  with  Probable  evidence  may  be  of  all  conceivable  degrees, 
■short  intermissions.  from  the  faintest  presumption  to  almost  perfect 

ev  -e-ry-bod-^,  s.  [Eng.  every,  and  body.']  certainty.  For  a  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  the 
Every  person,  every  one.  Introduction  to  Butler’s  Analogy  and  J.  S.  Mill’s 

ev  -e-ry-day,  a.  &  adv.  _  [Eng.  every,  and  day.]  Lf_lC£aw.  Proofi  either  written  or  unwritten,  of 
A.  As  adj. :  To  be  met  with,  used,  or  found  at  any  allegations  in  issue  between  parties.  The  following 
time ;  common,  ordinary,  usual.  are  the  leading  rules  of  procedure:  (1)  The  sole 

‘  This  was  no  everyday  writer.”—  Pope,  in  Johnson’s  Life  object  and  end  of  evidence  being  to  ascertain  the 


several  disputed  points  or  facts  in  issue,  no  irrele¬ 
vant  evidence  should  be  admitted-  (2)  The  point 
jin  issue  is  to  bo  proved  by  the  party  who  asserts  the 
affirmative.  (3)  Hearsay  evidence  is  not  admitted. 
Legal  evidence  is  sometimes  divided  into  direct 
and  circumstantial.  In  courts  of  law  parole  evi¬ 
dence,  that  is,  evidence  by  word  of  mouth,  is  that 
which  is  adopted,  while  in  investigations  in  equity 
written  evidence  by  affidavit  is  required.  Another 
division  of  evidence  is  into  primary  and  secondary. 
The  production  of  a  letter  is  primary  evidence ;  the 
effort  to  prove  what  the  contents  of  a  lost  document 


of  Akenside 

B.  As  adv.:  On  each  or  every  day;  always,  con¬ 
tinually. 

ev  -g-ry-thlng,  s.  [Eng.  every,  and  thing.] 

1.  One  and  all  of  the  things  making  up  a  whole. 

2.  Of  the  highest  importance. 

“For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes  every¬ 
thing.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

ev  -g-rjf-where,  *  ev-er-i-liwar,  *  eav-er-i- 
liwer,  adv.  [Eng.  ever  (A.  S.  ce/re);  Mid.  Eng.  .  ,  .,  . 

ihwar  (A.  S.  geftwcer) =everywhere.]  In  every  place,  were  is  secondary  evidence.  ( W  harton.) 
in  all  Places  3.  Apologetics:  The  evidences  for  the  genuineness 

,  and  authenticity  of  Scripture  are  external,  internal, 

*eve§  ,  s.  L-Eaves.J  and  copateral.  The  external  evidences  are  those 

eve§  -drop,  v.  i.  &  t.  [English  eves=e aves,  and  which  tend  to  prove,  on  the  testimony  of  other 
drop.]  writers,  that  the  books  were  written  by  the  persons 

A  Intrans. :  To  listen  to  or  try  to  catch  the  con-  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  The  internal  evi- 
others  dence  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  reading  the  books 

ve  _  ’  .  ,  or  themselves,  and  noting  to  what  extent  their  style, 

B.  Trans. :  To  try  to  catch  the  conversation  or  gukject-matter,  and  moral  and  spiritual  tone  afford 
words  of.  evidence  in  their  own  favor.  The  collateral  evi- 

“’Tis  not  to  listen  at  the  doors  of  parliament,  or  to  dences  are  those  brought  from  various  sources  to 
evesdrop  the  council-chamber.  Abp.  Sancroft ■  Serm.,  SUpp]ernent  the  other  two. 

P-  155-  ^  If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evidence, 

eve§-drop-per,  s.  [Eng.  evesdrop;  -er.]  One  proof,  and  testimony:  “The  evidence  is  whatever 
who  tries  to  catch  the  conversation  or  words  of  makes  evident;  the  testimony  is  that  which  is 
others,  a  listener,  1  - — — 1„ 


*e-ves'-ti-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  evesiigo,  from  e— 
out,  vestigo=to  trace;  vestigium=  a  footstep.]  To 
investigate,  to  search  out. 

*ev'-et,  s.  [Eft,  s.] 

*g-vl'-brate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  evibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
evibro- to  set  in  motion.]  To  vibrate,  to  shake. 
[Tibkate.] 

§• 


derived  from  an  individual— namely,  testis,  the  wit¬ 
ness.  Where  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  concurs 
with  the  testimony  of  others  we  can  have  no  grounds 
for  withholding  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  an  asser¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  these  are  at  variance,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  pause.  The  evidence  may  comprehend 
the  testimony  of  many  ;  the  testimony  is  confined  to 
the  evidence  of  one.  .  .  .  The  evidence  serves  to 
inform  and  illustrate ;  the  testimony  serves  to  con¬ 
firm  and  corroborate :  we  may  give  evidence  exclu- 


vicf  v  t,  [Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evinco=  to  firm  and  corroborate:  we  may  give  ewuence  exciu- 

conquer,  to  overcome,  to  demonstrate :  e— out,  fully,  »J»J,  Tf  SelSSSTSS 

to  demoustoato  =/  £ 

«*'»«■  by  regent  -o»  f 

*2.  To  take  away  or  recover  by  process  ot  law.  or  a  physical- certainty.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is 

“His  lands  were  evicted  from  him.”—  King  James.  applied  to  that  which  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  the 

3  To  dispossess  of  by  legal  process;  to  expel  or  proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
Biect  fromlands  or  tenements  by  law.  objects.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is  applied  to  that 

RjBti  uum  m  ,  .  which  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed 

“The  law  of  Engl  and .  would  speedily  them  out^of  mnstlv  for  facts  or  DhysiCal  objects.  ...  The 


ev'-I-dgnge,  v.  t.  [Evidence,  «.] 

1.  To  make  evident,  to  show,  to  disclose,  to  dis 
cover. 

“  Although  the  same  truths  be  elicited  and  explicated 
by  the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man.”— Hale. 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  evince,  to  makt 
plain  or  clear. 

“  To  evidence  this  let  us  consider  the  judge  in  the  three 
great  qualifications  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  power.”— 
Glanvill:  Serm.  viii. 

ev -I-dgn-ger,  s.  [Eng .  evidenc(.e) ;  ~er.)  A  wit 
ness ;  one  who  gives  evidence. 

“To  restore  him  to  the  state  of  an  evidencer.” — North. 
Examen,  p.  258. 

ev-I-dent,  *ev-y-dent,  a.  &  s.  TFr.,  from  Lat 
evidens,  pr.  par.  of  evideo— to  see  clearly:  e=out 
fully,  and  video=  to  see;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  evi 
dente.] 

A.  As  adjective  • 

1.  Open  or  plain  to  the  sight ;  visible. 

2.  Open,  plain,  or  clear  to  the  mental  eye,  mani¬ 
fest,  obvious. 

“It  is  evident,  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense  have  proved  obscure 
unto  the  understanding.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*3.  Conclusive. 

“  Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her 
More  evident  than  this.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline .  ii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law:  That  which  proves  or  corroborate* 
anything;  specifically,  a  writ  or  title-deed  by  whici 
property  is  proved.  In  this  sense  generally  used  in 
the  plural  (evidents). 

ev-I-den'-tial  (tial  as  shaD,  «•  [Eng.  evident; 
•ial.]  Affording  evidence  or  proof ;  proving  clearly 
or  conclusively. 

“If  it  might  be  allowed  me,  I  would  fain  distinguish 
all  miracles  into  providential  and  evidential  ones.  Those 
should  be  evidential  ones,  which  God  enables  men  to 
work  in  order  to  gain  belief.” — Fleetwood:  Essay  on  Mira¬ 
cles,  p.  229. 

ev-I-d§n'-tial-ly  (tial  as  sfial),  adv.  [English 
evidential ;  ~ly.]  In  an  evidential  manner. 

ev-I-dgnt-ly,  adv.  [Eng .evident;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  plain,  evident,  or  visible  manner;  visibly. 

2.  Clearly,  manifestly,  obviously,  undeniably. 

“  There  was  at  first  much  murmuring ;  but  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  so  evidently  just  that  all  governments  but  one 
speedily  acquiesced.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

ev’-i-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evident;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  evident ;  clearness,  obvi¬ 
ousness. 

ev’-I-dgnt§,  s.  pi.  [Evident,  B.] 

ev’-I-dl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evid(ence) ;  - ible .]  Capable 
of  bearing  evidence. 

*e-vIg-Il-a’-tion,  s.  [Latin  evigilatio,  from 
evigilatum,  sup.  of  evigilo— to  watch  :  e=out,  fully, 
and  vigilo=  to  watch;  watchful,  wakeful.] 

A  waking,  a  watching. 

e  -vll,  *e-vel,  *e-velle,;*e-vyll,  *e-vill,  *i-fel, 
*i-vel,  *y-vel,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  yfel;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  euvel;  O.  H.  Ger.  ufil;  M.  H.  Ger.  ubel;  Ger. 
ilbel.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons  or  animals  : 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind;  not  good; 
wicked. 

2.  Mischievous,  cruel,  ravenous. 

“  An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.” — Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

3.  Morally  bad,  depraved. 

"An  evyll  man  oute  of  hys  evell  treasure  bryngeth  forth 
evell  thynges.” — Matt.  x.  11.  (Bible,  1551. ) 

II.  Of  things : 

1.  Wicked,  bad,  corrupt. 

“  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good?  ” — Matt,  xx  16. 

2.  Shameful,  disgraceful. 

“  He  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin.”— 
Deut.  xxii.  14. 

3.  Unhappy,  miserable,  sad,  unfortunate,  unpro* 
pitious,  unlucky. 

“  The  people  heard  evil  tidings.” — Exod.  xxxili.  4. 

4.  Bad,  wrong ;  producing  unfortunate  results. 

“Thrughe  evelle  counsaille  was  slayne  fulle  snelle.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p,  593. 

5.  Miserable,  unfortunate. 

“Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  my  life  been.” — Genesis 
xlvii.  9. 

*B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Not  well ;  ill,  badly. 

“  How  evil  it  beseems  thee  J” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  slian.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bgl,  dgh 


evil- eyed 
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2.  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  depraved  manner. 

3.  Unfortunately,  unluckily,  miserably. 

“It  went  evil  with  his  house.” — 1  Chron.  vii.  23. 

4.  Unkindly,  cruelly. 

“  The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us  and  afflicted  us.” — 
Deut.  xxvi.  6. 

5.  With  reproach,  slander,  or  contumely. 

“  Why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  1  ” — 1  Cor.  x.  30. 

IT  See  also  the  compounds. 

C.  As  substantive: 


1.  Anything  which  injures,  displeases,  or  causes 
pain  or  suffering. 

“  We  must  do  good  against  evil.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  5. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  ill. 

“That  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  X. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  heart ;  malignity ;  a 
wicked,  depraved,  or  corrupt  disposition. 

“  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.” — Eccles. 
ix.  3. 

4.  The  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

“  Farewell,  remorse  !  all  good  to  me  is  lost. 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  110. 

5.  A  malady  or  disease ;  as,  the  king’s  evil, 

“What’s  the  disease  he  means  ? 

’Tis  called  the  evil.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

*6.  A  bad  quality,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

“The  principal  evils  that  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
women.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evil, 
harm,  and  misfortune :  “  Evil  in  its  limited  appli¬ 
cation  is  taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ; 
it  is  that  which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  or 
qualification  of  circumstances.  The  misfortune  is 
a  minor  evil ;  it  depends  upon  the  opinion  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune 
in  one  respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  another.  In 
one  respect,  therefore,  the  misfortune  is  but  a  par¬ 
tial  evil:  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable,  that  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral  agent ;  but 
misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things  as  are 
controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  foresight.  The 
evil  which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to  the  good 
which  he  in  general  experiences  ;  but  the  misfortune 
is  opposed  to  the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of 
the  individual.  Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it.  be  en¬ 
dured  or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ; 
it  is  a  misfortune  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the 
way  of  having  this  evil  brought  on  himself :  his  own 
relative  condition  in  the  scale  of  being  is  here 
referred  to.  The  harm  and  mischief  are  species  of 
minor  evils;  the  former  of  which  is  much  less 
specific  than  the  latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  the 
cause  of  the  evil.  A  person  takes  harm  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  are  not  known;  the  mischief  is 
done  to  him  from  some  positive  and  immediate  cir¬ 
cumstance.  .  .  .  Evil  and  misfortune  respect 
persons  only  as  the  objects :  harm  and  mischief  are 
said  of  inanimate  things  as  the  object.”  (.Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  evil  and  bad,  see 
Bad. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Evil-affected  (Acts  xiv.  2) ; 
evil-boding ,  evil-favored  (Bacon),  with  its  deriva¬ 
tive  evil-favoredness  (Deut.  xvii.  1) ;  evil-minded 
(Dry den);  evil-omened,  evil-starred  (Tennyson: 
LocJcsley  Hall,  157),  &c. 

evil-eyed,  a.  Malicious  ;  looking  with  an  evil 
eye,  or  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  hatred  or  bad  design. 

“Ho  eye,  better  than  an  evil-eye. 

Dark  master.” 

Charles  Dickens:  Christmas  Carol. 

*evil-Willer,  s.  An  evil-disposed  or  malevolent 


person. 

*evil-willy,  *evil- Willie,  a.  Ill-disposed,  malev¬ 
olent. 

e-vll-d6  -er,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  doer.']  One  who 
acts  wickedly  or  against  the  law  ;  a  wrong-doer,  a 
malefactor. 

*e'-vll-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  evil;  -ly.]  In  an  evil  man¬ 
ner  ;  not  well. 

“Wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

e  -vll-ness,  *e-vil-nesse,  s.  [Eng.em'Z;  :ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  evil ;  badness,  wicked¬ 
ness,  viciousness. 

“The  moral  goodness  and  congruity,  or  evilness,  unfit¬ 
ness,  and  unseasonableness  of  moral  or  natural  actions, 
falls  not  within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty.” — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  ii. 

e-vil-speak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  speaking.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  speaking  ill  of  others  ;  slan¬ 
der,  calumny,  defamation. 

“Wherefore  laying  aside  all  malice  and  all  guile,  and 
hypocrisies  and  envies,  and  all  evilspeakings.” — 1  Peter 
ii.  1. 


e-Vll-Wlsh'-Ing,  a.  [English  evil,  and  wishing.] 
Wishing  ill  or  harm  to;  having  no  good  will;  ill- 
disposed  ;  evil-minded. 

“They  heard  of  this  sudden  going  out,  in  a  country 
full  of  evilwishing  minds  towards  him.” — Sidney. 

e-vil-wor-ker,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  worker.]  One 
who  works  ill  or  harm  to  others ;  an  evildoer. 

“  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evilworkers.”—Philippians 

iii.  2. 

e-vln'9e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evinco— to  overcome :  e 
=out,  fully,  and  vinco— to  conquer;  Ital.  evincere. ] 
[Evict.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

“  Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced." 

Milton:  P.  It.,  iv.  235. 

2.  To  prove  beyond  a  doubt ;  to  demonstrate. 

“  Tradition  then  is  disallowed 
“When  not  evinced  by  Scripture  to  be  true.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  190. 

3.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

“  When  men  evince  a  disposition  to  defer  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  guides  selected  with  care  and  discretion.” — Sir  O. 
C.  Lewis:  Authority  in  Matter  of  History. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  prove ;  to  furnish  proof. 

“The  accuser  complains,  the  witness  evinceth,  the 
judge  sentences.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  evince  and  to 
prove,  see  Prove. 

g-vln  $e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evince;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  evincing,  demonstrating,  or  proving. 

“The  evincement  thereof  may  give  rise  to  many  trials.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  499. 

e-vln'-§l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evinc(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  proved  or  demonstrated ;  demonstra¬ 
ble  ;  capable  of  proof. 

“Implanted  instincts  in  brutes  are  in  themselves 
highly  reasonable  and  useful  to  their  ends,  and  evincible 
by  true  reason  to  be  such.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 
p.  62. 

e-vln'-gl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  evincible) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  to  prove  or  force  conviction. 

e-vin'-§ive,  a.  [Eng.  evinc(e) ;  -ive.]  Tending 
or  calculated  to  prove  or  demonstrate. 

*e'-vlr-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eviratus ,  pa.  par.  of  eviro: 
e=out,  away,  andmV=a  man.]  To  emasculate;  to 
deprive  of  manhood. 

*e'-vir-g,te,  a.  [Lat.  eviratus.]  Emasculated; 
castrated. 

*e-Vir-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eviratio ,  from  eviratus, 
pa.  par.  of  eviro.]  The  act  of  castrating  or  emascu¬ 
lating;  castration. 

e-vis'-$er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eviscero:  e=out,  away,  and  viscera= the  bowels.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disembowel ;  to  take  or  draw  out  the 
entrails  of. 

“He  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a  spider.” — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  126. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  draw  out  of ;  to  clear,  to  free. 

“  The  philosophers  who  .  .  .  quietly  eviscerate  the 
problem  of  its  difficulty.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

e-vis-cer-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eviscero.]  The  act  or  process  of  eviscerating  or 
disemboweling. 

*ev'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  evitabilis,  from  evito=to 
avoid:  e=out,  away,  and  vito=  to  avoid.]  That 
may  or  can  be  avoided,  shunned,  or  escaped; 
avoidable. 

*ev’-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evitatus ,  pa.  par.  of  evito 
=to  avoid.]  To  avoid,  to  escape,  to  shun. 

*ev-I-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evitatio,  from  evito  =  to 
avoid.]  The  act  of  avoiding,  escaping,  or  shunning. 

*e-vi  te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evito.]  To  avoid,  to  escape, 
to  shun. 

*e-vl  ter'-nal,  *e-vi-ter-nall,  a.  [Lat.  ceviter- 
nus,  from  cevum  =  age.]  [Eternal,.]  Eternal ;  of 
an  indefinitely  long  duration. 

*e-vi-ter'-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eviternal;  -ly.] 
Eternally. 

*e-vi-ter’-ni-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ceviternitas,  from 
Lat.  ceviternus.]  Enduring  indefinitely  long;  eter 
nity. 

e-vit  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  e,  and  vittatus.]  [Vittate.] 

Bot. :  Without  vittee  (q.  v.). 

ev  -6-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evocatus.  pa.'par.  of  evoco 
=  to  call  out :  e  =  out,  and  voco  =  to  call.]  To  call 
out  or  forth. 

“He  [Saul]  had  already  shown  sufficient  credulity,  in 
thinking  there  was  any  efficacy  in  magical  operations  to 
evocate  the  dead.”— Stackhouse:  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  bk.  v. 
ch.  iii. 


ev-o-Ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evocatio,  from  evocatus,, 
pa.  par.  of  evoco;  Fr.  Evocation.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  out  or  forth,  as  from  conceal¬ 
ment. 

“  Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that  intellectual 
acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evocation,”  Browne  . 
Vulgar  Errors  (Pref.). 

2.  A  calling  or  summoning  from  one  tribunal  to 
another. 

*ev  -6-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  evocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evoco.]  One  who  evokes  or  calls  forth. 

g-vo  ke,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evoco:  e=out,  and  voco  =  to 
call;  vox= a  voice;  Fr.  6voquer ;  Sp.  evocar ;  ItaL' 
evocare.]  , 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  call  out,  to  summon  forth. 

*2.  Law :  To  remove  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 

*ev-o-lat’-Ic,  *ev-o-lat'-ic-£l,  a.  [Lat.  evola- 
tum,  sup.  of  evolo= to  flyaway:  e=out,  and  volo = 
tolly.]  Apt  to  fly  away. 

*ev-o-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evolatum,  sup.  of  evolo= 
to  fly  away.]  The  act  of  flying  away. 

“  Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  soul  ready  to  mount 
up  toward  that  heaven  which  is  open  to  receive  it,  and  in 
that  act  of  evolation  puts  itself  into  the  hands  of  those 
blessed  angels.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Christian,  §  13. 

e'-vo-lfite,s. 

[Lat.  evolutus, 
pa.  par.  of 
evolvo  —  to  un¬ 
roll:  e  =  out, 
and  volvo  =  to 
roll.] 

G eom. :  A 
curve  from 
which  another 
curve,  called 
the  involute  or 
evolvent,  is 
described  b  y 
the  end  of  a 
thread'  gradu¬ 
ally  wound  upon  of  unwound  from  the  former.  The 
figures  on  the  perimeter  of  the  evolute — viz.,  the 
circle — correspond  to  those  marking  the  evolvent. 

e-v6-lfi -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  evolutio=an  unrolling, 
from  evolutus,  pa.  par.  of  evolvo=  to  unroll;  Fr. 
Evolution;  Sp.  evolution;  Ital.  evoluzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 

“  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  little  saline  bod¬ 
ies  was  preceded  by  almost  innumerable  evolutions.” — 
Boyle. 

(2)  The  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

“  The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting.” — More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  unraveling  or  development:  as,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  plot. 

(2)  A  change,  an  alteration. 

“All  the  fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion.” — Burke i 
fTo  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  &  G-eol. :  The  development  of  this  world 
and  of  the  solar  system,  if  not  of  all  stellar  systems, 
from  a  fine  mist  or  nebula.  Prof.  Huxley  says: 
“Nor  is  the  value  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
the  philosophic  thinker  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
it  applies  the  same  method  to  the  living  and  the 
non-living  world,  and  embraces  in  one  stupendous 
analogy  the  growth  of  a  solar  system  from  molecu¬ 
lar  chaos,  the  shaping  of  the  earth  from  the  nebu¬ 
lous  cubhood  of  its  youth,  through  innumerable 
changes  and  immeasurable  ages  to  the  present 
form,  and  the  development  of  a  living  being  from 
the  shapeless  mass  of  protoplasm  we  term  a  germ.” 
[2.]  (Prof.  Huxley:  Anniversary  Address.  Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.Soc.,  xxv.  (1869),  p.  xlvii.) 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  The  same  as  Epigenesis  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  development  hypothesis,  or  theory  (q.  v.). 
In  its  extreme  form  it  traces  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  to  one  very  low  form  of  life,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  minute  cell,  and  supposes  this  cell  pro¬ 
duced  by  or  from  inorganic  matter  by  some  occult' 
process  formerly  technically  denominated  spontane¬ 
ous  generation.  Of  thisadvanced school,  Professor 
Haeckel  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.  With 
a  more  moderate  school  of  thought  the  great  name 
of  Darwin  is  associated.  He  never  withdrew,  even 
from  the  last  edition  of  his  Origin  of  Species,  the 
sentence  in  which  he  intimates  his  belief  that 
life  may  have  “  been  originally  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one.”  A  living 
being  of  very  simple  and  low  organization  once  ob¬ 
tained,  all  animals  and  plants  were  evolved  or 
developed  from  it  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 
(For  the  process,  see  Darwinism.)  Some  small 
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approach  to  the  physical  structure  of  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  traceable  in  the  humble  and  unarmored 
mollusks  called  Ascidians,  whence  man’s  line  of 
ancestry  ran  through  the  lower  Vertebratee,  the 
Monotrematous  Mammals,  other  orders  of  the  class, 
and  finally  the  Anthropoid  Apes.  In  this  view  both 
Darwin  and  Haeckel  essentially  agree.  (See  Dar¬ 
win  s  Descent  of  Man ,  and  Haeckel’s  Evolution  of 
Man.)  In  the  long  series  of  evolutions,  the  contin¬ 
ual  tendency  was  for  the  simple  to  develop  into  the 
complex,  or  for  an  organ  which  at  first  had  several 
functions  to  fulfill  to  become  specialized.  The 
more  generalized  forms  are  looked  for  in  the  older 
rocks,  while  as  more  and  more  recent  strata  are 
examined,  the  organisms  met  with  are  those  highly 
specialized.  Evolution  prescribes  no  limits  to  the 
perfection  of  bodily  and  mental  organization  which 
the  human  race  may  ultimately  reach. 

Still  less  is  there  any  necessary  antagonism  between 
either  of  these  doctrines  and  that  of  Evolution,  which  em¬ 
braces  all  that  is  sound  in  both  Catastrophism  and  Uni- 
formitarianism.” — Prof.  Huxley:  Anniversary  Address , 
Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  xxv. ,  p.  xlvii. 

3.  Geom. :  The  opening  or  unfolding  of  a  curve, 
and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 

“The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or 
any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do  meet  to¬ 
gether,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbend;  so  that  the  same 
line  becomes  successively  a  less  arch  of  a  reciprocally 
greater  circle,  till  at  length  they  turn  into  a  straight 
line.” — Harris. 


4.  Math. :  The  extraction  of  roots  from  any  given 
power ;  the  reverse  of  involution  (q.  v.). 

5.  Mil. :  The  changes  of  position,  form  of  draw¬ 
ing-up,  &c.,  by  whicn  the  disposition  of  troops  is 
changed  according  to  the  necessities  of  defense  or 
attack. 

e-vo-lu-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  evolution ;  -aZ.]  The 
same  as  Evolution aey  (q.  v.). 

e-vo-lfi'-tion-ar-jf,  a.  [Eng.  evolution;  - ary .] 

Biol. :  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to 
evolution. 

“  Constituting  a  break  in  the  evolutionary  chain.”— 
Athenceum,  March  4,  1882. 

e-v6-lfi'-tion-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ism.] 
The  theory  or  doctrine  of  evolution. 

“  The  extreme  evolutionism  which  .  .  .  traces  all 
existence  back  to  a  lifeless  atom  or  germ.” — Brit.  Quar. 
Review,  October,  1881,  p.  607. 

If  The  term  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley  in 
his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1869.  Along  with  it  he  introduced,  also  the  terms 
Catastrophism  and  Uniformitariauism,  the  three 
words  being  designed  to  discriminate  the  three 
chief  schools  of  geological  thought.  ( Quar .  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  xxxix.) 

e-vo-lfi’-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  evolution ;  -is?.]  One 
holding  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  uniformity  and  that  of  successive 
catastrophes. 

“  Collated  with  the  results  of  other  evolutionists  else¬ 
where.” — Athenceum,  March  4,  1882. 

e-vol  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evolvo= to  unroll:  e= 
out,  and  volvo— to  roll,  to  fold.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  To  unfold,  to  unroll. 

“They  expand  and  evolve  themselves  into  more  dis¬ 
tinction  and  evidence  of  themselves.” — Hale:  Origin  of 
mankind,  p.  63. 

2.  To  throw  or  send  out ;  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  follow  through  intricacies  and  disclose. 

“  There  needs  but  to  evolve  the  Philosopher’s  idea.”— 
Hurd  Universal  Poetry. 


2.  To  develop ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or  dif¬ 
fused  ;  to  spread. 


“Ambrosial  odor 

Does  round  the  air  evolving  scents  diffuse.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  711. 


e-volved',  pa. par.  &  a.  [Evolve.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Unfolded. 

*e-vol  ve-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evolve ;  -ment.)  The 
act  or  process  of  evolving;  the  state  of  being 
evolved;  evolution. 

e-vol'-vent,  s.  [Lat.  evolvens,  pa.  par.  of  evolvo 
=to  unroll. 1 

Geom. :  The  involute  of  a  curve.  [Involute.] 

e-vol'-ver,  s.  [Eng.  evolv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  evolves. 

e-vol  -VU-lus,  s.  [A  dimin.  word  from  Lat. 
evolvo=  to  roll  out — i.  e.,  not  twining,  as  opposed  to 
Convolvulus,  which  twines.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacero.  It  has  entire, 
nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  About 
sixty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  tropical 
America. 


*e-vom'-It,  *e-vom-et,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evomitus,  pa. 
par.  of  evomo= to  vomit  out:  e=out,  and  vomo=  to 
vomit.]  To  emit,  to  reject. 

“  Vnsaverye  morsels  evometed  for  Christ.” — Bale:  Image, 
pt.  ii.  (Pref.) 

*e-vom-I-ta-tion,  s.  [Eng.  evomit;  - ation .] 
The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

“  By  eructation,  or  expiration,  or  evomitation.” — Swift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  4. 

*e-vo-mi  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evomitus ,  pa.  par.  of 
evomo .]  The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

te-von'-jf-mus,  s.  [Lat.  evonymos.]  [Euony- 
mus.] 

e-vos -ml-g,,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  euosmos— 
sweet-smelling,  fragrant ;  eu=well,  good,  and  osme 
= smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cinchoneee, 
family  Hamelidse.  It  has  red  flowers  and,,  sweet¬ 
smelling  berries.  Evosmia  corymbosa  is  poisonous, 
and  according  to  Sir  R.  Schomburgh,  Indians  have 
been  injured  by  using  its  wood  for  spits  on  which  to 
roast  their  meat. 


e-vo  -vg,-e,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Music :  An  artificial  word,  consisting  of  the  vowels 
in  Seculorum  Amen,  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria  Patri. 
It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  mnemonic  word  to 
enable  singers  to  render  the  several  Gregorian 
chants  properly ;  each  letter  in  Evovae  standing  for 
the  syllable  whence  it  was  extracted.  The  author 
of  the  article  in  Smith’s  Christian  Antiquities  says 
that  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  containing  the 
germ  of  the  at  present  accepted  views  respecting 
musical  accent.  A  modern  imitation  of  the  word 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  but  never  came  into  use. 
It  remains  a  mere  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  more  obvi¬ 
ous  means  exist  of  expressing  accent. 

*e-vul-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evulaatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evulgo=to  make  common  or  public:  e=out,  and 
vulgo— to  publish  among  the  people:  vulgus= the 
common  people.]  To  publish,  to  make  known,  to 
divulge. 

e-vul-ga’-tion,  s.  [Latin  evulgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evulgo .]  The  act  of  publishing,  making  known,  or 
divulging. 

*e-vul  ge,  v.  t.  [Latin  evulgo.']  To  publish,  to 
make  public. 

“  Not  with  any  intention  to  evulge  it.” — Pref.  to  Annot. 
on  Browne’s  Beligio  Medici. 

e-vul’-sion,  s.  [Lat.  evulsio,  from  evulsus,  pa. 
par.  of  evello=  to  pluck  out:  e=out,  and  vello=  to 
pluck.]  The  act  of  plucking  out  or  off. 

“  The  instruments  of  evulsion,  compression,  or  incis¬ 
ion.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  ii. 


*ew,  s. 
(q.  v.). 


[A.  S.  iw,  edw ;  O.  H.  Ger.  iwa.]  The  yew 

“  Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  iyndes  faire.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,385. 


ew-den-drift,  s.  [Ewindbeft.] 
ew-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  odor.] 

1.  A  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  The  steam  of  a  boiling  pot. 


ewe  (1)  (pron.  ii),  s.  [A.  S.  eoiou;  cogn.  with Dut. 
ooi ;  Icel.  a ;  O.  H.  Ger.  awi,  owi:  M.  H.  Ger.  ouwe ; 
Goth .*awi;  Lat.  ovis;  Gr.  ois;  Sansc.  avi;  Lithu¬ 
anian  avis ;  Russ,  ovtsa.]  A  female  sheep. 


ewe-cheese,  s.  Cheese  made  from  the  milk  of 

ewes. 

ewe-gowan,  s. 

Botany:  The  Common  Daisy  ( Beilis  perenms). 
(.Scotch.) 

*ewe-neck,  s.  A  hollow  neck, 
ewe-necked,  a.  Having  a  hollow  in  the  neck, 
♦ewe  (2),  s.  [Yew.] 

ew'-er  (ewasu),  *euw-er,  *ew-are,  *ew-ere, 
s.  [O.Fr.  *ewer,  *ewaire,  *eiveire,  from  O.  Fr.  *ewe 
=water,  from  Lat.  aquaria=a  vessel  for  water: 
aqwa=water.]  A  kind  of  pitcher  or  large  jug  for 
water;  a  toilet  jug  with  a  wide  spout. 

ew-est,  ew-ous,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Nearest; 
contiguous. 

“  ‘  To  be  sure  they  lie  maist  ewest,’  said  the  Bailie.”— 
Scott:  Waverley,  oh.  xlii. 

ew-how,  ew-hew,  inter j.  [Eh.]  Oh  dear ! 
ew-in-drift,  ew'-en-drift  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Snow  driven  by  the  wind ;  a  snowdrift, 
ewk  (pron.  uk),  v.  i.  [Yeke.]  To  itch, 
ew-rjf  (ew  as  ii),  s.  [Eng.  ewer;  -y. J 
*1.  The  scullery  of  a  religious  establishment. 

2.  An  office  in  the  royal  household  of  England 
having  charge  of  the  linen  for  the  sovereign’s  table, 
the  laying  of  the  cloth  for  meals,  &c. 


ewt,  s.  [Eft,  s.  Newt.] 

ex-,  pref.  [Latin,  Gr.  ex,  ek=out.]  A  common 
prefix  in  English  compounds.  It  represents  (1)  the 
Lat.  ex,  with  the  original  force  of  out,  as  in  exhale, 
exclude ;  (2)  with  the  force  of  beyond ,  as  in  excel, 
exceed ;  (3)  it  is  added  for  emphasis.  It  is  prefixed 
to  titles  or  names  of  offices  to  signify  that  the  per¬ 
son  referred  to  has  held  but  no  longer  holds  the 
office ;  as,  ear-president.  In  commerce  it  is  used  to 
signify  that  goods  are  sold  or  delivered  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  vessel,  as,  tea  sold  ex  Nelson.  It  becomes  ef 
before/,  as  in  effuse,  and  is  shortened  to  e  before  b, 
d,  g,  l,  m,  n,  r,  and  v,  as  in  ebullient,  edit,  egress, 
elate,  emanate,  enode,  erode,  evade.  The  Greek 
form  appears  in  eccentric,  ecclesiastic,  eclectic,  &c. 
It  takes  the  form  es-  in  Old  Fr.  &  Span.,  cf.  escape, 
escheat,  escort.  In  a  few  words  it  becomes  s,  as  in 
scald,  scamper.  (Skeat.) 

ex-a§-er-bate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exacerbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exacerbo—  to  irritate :  ex — out,  fully,  and  acerbui 
=bitter.  harsh,  sour.]  . 

1.  To  irritate,  to  exasperate ;  to  increase  the  evil 

passions  or  malignity  of.  ... 

2.  To  intensify  or  increase  the  violence  of  a  dis¬ 
ease. 

ex-ag-er-ba'-tion,  s.  [Latin  exacerbatio,  from 
exacerbatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacerbo ;  Fr.  exacerbation .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  exacerbating,  irritating,  or  exas¬ 
perating;  exasperation. 

“On  the  same  exacerbation  he  brake  out  into  that  stout 
piece  of  eloquence.” — Hdmmond:  Works,  iv.  641. 

2.  Increased  severity  or  harshness. 

II.  Med.:  The  height  of  a  disease;  a  paroxysm; 
the  periodical  increase  of  remittent  and  continued 
fevers,  when  there  is  no  actual  cessation  of  thi 
fever. 

“The  patient  himself  may  strive,  by  little  and  little,  to 
overcome  the  symptoms,  in  the  exacerbation." — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  61. 


ex-ag-er-bes'-ggnge,  s.  [Lat.  exacerbescens,  pr. 
par.  of  exacerbesco ,  an  inceptive  form  of  exacerbo .] 
Increase  of  irritation  or  violence,  especially  the 
increase  of  a  disease  or  fever. 

*ex-ag-er-va  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ear=out,  fully,  and 
acervatio— a  heaping  up;  acervus=  a  heap.]  The 
act  of  heaping  up.  \ 

ex-ag-in-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ex=oat,  away,  and 
acinus=a  kernel.]  To  remove  the  kernel  from. 

ex-ag-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Exacinate.]  The  act  of 
removing  the  kernels  from. 

e?-act',  a.  [Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo= to 
drive  out,  to  weigh  out,  to  measure :  ea:=out,  and 
ago— to  drive;  Fr.  exact ;  Sp.  exacto;  Ital.  esatto. ] 

1.  Precisely  agreeing  in  amount,  number,  or  de¬ 
gree  ;  not  differing  in  the  least ;  as,  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  or  sum. 

2.  Precise ;  precisely  fitting,  proper,  or  suitable. 

"  He  must  seize  the  exact  moment  for  deserting  a  fall¬ 
ing  cause.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Strictly  correct,  or  according  to  rule ;  accurate, 
carefully  attentive. 

4.  Accurate,  careful,  strict,  precise,  punctilious, 
particular. 

“  Many  gentlemen  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have  been 
more  exact  in  their  accounts  than  themselves.” — Spec - 
tator. 

5.  Strictly  correct  or  accurate. 

“  What  if  you  and  I  enquire  how  money  matters  stand 
between  us? — With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact  dealing,  and 
let  Hocus  audit.” — Arbuthnot .  John  Bull. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exact,  nice, 
punctual,  and  particular :  “ Exact  and  nice  are  to 
he  compared  in  their  application,  either  to  persons 
or  things  •,  particular  and  punctual  only  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  persons.  To  be  exact  is  to  arrive  at  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  to  be  nice  is  to  be  free  from  faults :  to  hepar- 
ticular  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points.  We  are 
exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do ;  nice  and 
particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  exact  in  our  accounts  ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist  in 
the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors  ;  to  be  partic¬ 
ular  j  as  a  man  of  business,  in  the  number  and  the 
details  of  merchandises  that  are  to  be  delivered 
out;  to  he  punctual  in  observing  the  hour  or  the 
day  that  has  been  fixed  upon.  Exactness  and 
punctuality  are  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  they 
designate  an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  they  form  a  part  of  one’s  duty: 
niceness  and  particularity  are  not  always  taken  in 
the  best  sense ;  they  designate  an  excessive  atten¬ 
tion  to  things  of  inferior  importance ;  to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.  When  exact  and  nice  are  applied 
to  things,  the  former  expresses  more  than  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  we  speak  of  an  exact  resemblance,  and  a  nice 
distinction.’’  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d@l. 


exact 
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exalt 


g?-acf,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  exacter,  from  Low  Lat. 
exacto,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo  —to 
drive  out,  exact.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  require  with  authority ;  to  force  or  compel 
to  be  paid,  yielded,  or  rendered,  without  right  or 
justice. 


“  Thou  now  exact’ st  the  penalty, 

Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant’s  flesh.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

2.  To  demand  or  claim  as  of  right. 

“  Years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,131-2. 
*3.  To  demand  or  call  for  the  presence  of;  to 
summon. 


“  The  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  690. 


B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  demand  or  claim. 

*2.  To  practice  extortion ;  to  make  exactions. 

“  The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.” — Ps.  Ixxx.  22. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exact  and 
to  extort:  “  To  exact  is  to  demand  with  force,  it  is 
commonly  an  act  of  injustice:  to  extort  is  to  get 
with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  ...  In 
the  figurative  sense  deference,  obedience,  applause, 
and  admiration  are  exacted:  a  confession,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  a  discovery,  and  the  like,  are  ex'* 
torted.”  {Crabb:  Eng,  Sy non.) 

e^-act'-er,  s.  [Eng.  exact ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  or  extorts ;  an  extortioner. 

“  I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exacters 
righteousness.” — Isaiah  lx.  17. 

2.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  by  authority  or  of 
right. 


‘‘Light  and  lewd  persons,  especially  that  the  exacter  of 
the  oath  did  neither  use  exhortation,  nor  examining  of 
them  for  taking  thereof,  were  easily  suborned  to  make 
an  affidavit  for  money.” — Bacon. 

3.  One  who  is  very  severe,  strict,  or  harsh  in  his 
demands  or  claims. 

“No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and  more 
rigorous  exacters  upon  others,  than  such  whose  pride  was 
formerly  least  disposed  to  the  obedience  of  lawful  consti¬ 
tutions.” — King  Charles  Eikon  Basilike. 

eg-act’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Exact,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B  As  adjective: 

1,  Demanding  or  compelling  the  payment,  yield¬ 
ing,  or  rendering  of  anything  by  force  or  with 
authority ;  extorting ;  requiring  authoritatively. 

2.  Unreasonable  in  demands  or  claims. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  extorting,  demanding,  or 
requiring  by  force  or  with  authority ;  exaction. 

e^-ac-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa. 
par.  of  exigo—  to  exact.] 

1.  The  act  of  exacting,  demanding,  or  requiring 
the  payment  or  rendering  of  by  force  or  authorita¬ 
tively  ;  a  forcible  or  violent  levying ;  extortion. 

“  If  he  should  break  this  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture?” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  claiming  or  demanding  as  a  right. 

“It  could  lay  on  me 
Any  exaction  of  respect  so  strong.” 

Daniel:  Death  of  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted ;  a  tribute,  fee,  or  pay¬ 
ment  unjustly,  illegally,  or  forcibly  exacted. 

“  And  daily  such  exactions  did  exact 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  State.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  25. 

*ex-ac'-tious,  a.  [Eng .  exact ; -ious.]  Exacting, 
extorting,  extortionate. 

“  They  pay  exactions  rates.” — Burton’s  Diary  (1656),  i., 
p.  225. 

ejf-act'-Dtude,  s.  [Fr.]  Exactness,  accuracy, 
niceness. 


“  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every  letter 
and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the  nicest 
exactitude.’’ — Geddes:  Prosp.,  p.  92. 

e^-act  -ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  exact ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exact  manner ;  with  exactness ;  precisely 
according  to  rule,  measure,  principle,  &c. ;  as,  One 
thing  fits  another  exactly. 

2.  With  niceness,  accuracy,  or  precision. 

“  The  religion  they  profess  is  such,  that  the  more  ex¬ 
actly  it  is  sifted  by  pure  unbiased  reason,  the  more 
reasonable  still  it  will  be  found.” — Atterbury. 

e?-act'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exact;  -ness.'] 

1.  Accuracy,  niceness,  nicety,  precision;  strict 
conformity  to  rule,  principle,  &c. 

“The  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  ex¬ 
actness  and  circumspection.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 


2.  Regularity  or  strict  attention  in  conduct ;  strict 
or  careful  conformity  to  propriety. 

“All  the  various  private  duties  .  .  .  will  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  same  exactness  and  punctuality  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  present.” — Porteus:  Charge  to  Diocese  of 
London. 

3.  Precise  or  careful  observance  of  method ;  strict 
following  after  accuracy. 

e^-act  -5r,  *e£-act-our,  s.  [Lat.  exactor,  from 
exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo= to  exact.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  anything  from 
others  with  authority ;  one  who  compels  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues,  customs,  &c. 

2.  One  who  demands  by  authority ;  as  the  exactor 
of  an  oath. 

“  The  rigidest  exactor  of  truth.” — South :  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  12. 

_3.  One  who  or  that  which  demands  or  claims  as  a 
right;  one  who  is  unreasonably  strict,  severe,  or 
harsh  in  demands  or  claims. 

“  Men  that  are  in  health  are  severe  exactors  of  patience 
at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 

4.  An  extortioner ;  one  who  compels  the  payment, 
yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything  by  force. 

*5.  A  torturer. 

“  Exactours  ben  thei  that  enqueren  the  truthe  bi  mesur. 
able  betingis  and  turmentis  and  performen  the  sentence 
of  iugis.” — Wycliffe:  Deut.  xvi.  18.  (Margin.) 

*e?-ac’-tress,  *ex-ac-tresse,  s.  [Lat.  exactrix.] 
A  female  who  exacts,  demands,  or  claims  any¬ 
thing. 

‘ 1  Expectation ,  who  is  so  severe  an  exactress  of  duties.” 
— Ben  Jenson;  Masques. 

*e?-ac'-\i-ate,  v.  t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  exacuo- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  (1st  conj.),  for  exacuto}  from 
the  Lat.  exacutus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  (3d  conj.)=to 
sharpen:  ea;=out,  fully,  and  acuo=to  sharpen.]  To 
sharpen,  to  whet,  to  give  an  edge  to. 

“  Sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  so  exacuate  and  whet  your  choler.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii.  3. 

*e?-ac-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Exacuate,  v.]  The  act  of 
sharpening  or  whetting. 

e?'-a-cum,  s.  [Lat.  eg=out,  and  ago=  to  drive; 
because  the  plant  is  •'aid  to  have  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pelling  poison.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentians,  tribe  Gentiane®.  The 
old  Exacum  filiforme  is  now  Cicendia  filiformis. 

e^-se -re-sis,  s.  [Gr.  exairesis,  from  exair eo= 
to  take  away,  to  remove:  ex=out,  away,  and  haireo 
=to  take.] 

Surg. :  That  branch  of  surgery  which  relates  to 
the  removing  of  parts  of  the  body. 

e^-ag'-ger-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exaggerates,  pa. 
par.  of  exaggero=to  heap  up:  ex=out,  fully,  and 
aggero=to  heap;  agger— a  heap,  from  ag  (for  ad)= 
to,  and  gero=  to  carry ;  Fr.  exagirer;  Sp.  exagerar; 
Ital.  esagerar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  heap  up,  to  accumulate. 

“In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks  and  firs 
stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  and  have  lain  there 
hundreds  of  years,  still  covered  by  the  fresh  and  salt 
waters  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon  them.” — Hale. 

(2)  To  raise  or  lift  up. 

“  Exaggerating  and  raising  islands  and  continents  in 
other  parts  by  such  exaggeration.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  299. 

2.  Fig. :  To  heighten ;  to  enlarge  by  hyperbolical 
expressions;  to  overstate;  to  describe  or  represent 
as  greater  than  truth  or  justice  will  warrant. 

“A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues;  an  enemy  in¬ 
flames  his  crimes.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  399. 

II.  Art :  To  heighten  in  effect  or  design ;  as,  to 
exaggerate  any  particular  feature  in  a  painting  or 
statue. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  make  use  of  or  be  given  to  exag¬ 
geration. 

eif-ag'-ger-at-ed,  pa.  par.&a.  [Exaggekate.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Heightened,  enlarged,  overstated: 
represented  as  greater  than  truth  or  justice  will 
warrant. 

"A  case  ...  in  most  points  exaggerated.” -^Cam¬ 
bridge:  A  Dialogue;  Dick  and  Ned. 

2.  Art :  Heightened  or  magnified  in  effect  or  de¬ 
sign. 

e^-ag-ger-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exaggeratio ,  from 
exaggeratus,  pa.  par.  of  exaggero;  Fr.  exagtration; 
Sp.  exageracion.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  accumulating. 

“  Some  towns  that  were  anciently  havens  and  ports  are 
now,  by  exaggeration  of  sand  between  these  towns  and 
the  sea,  converted  into  firm  land.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  299. 

(2)  That  which  is  heaped  up  or  accumulated ;  a 
heap,  an  accumulation. 

2.  Fig. :  Hyperbolical  amplification ;  a  represent¬ 
ing  or  describing  as  greater  than  truth  or  justice 
will  warrant. 

“  All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations,  of  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  moved  his  scorn.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Art:  The  representation  of  things  in  z 
heightened  or  magnified  manner. 

e^-ag'-ger-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  exaggerat(e) ,  -ive.. 
Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate ;  exag¬ 
gerating,  hyperbolical. 

“  In  a  not  mendacious,  yet  loud-spoken,  exaggerative. 
more  or  less  asinine  manner.” — Carlyle:  Cromwell,  i.  142. 

e5-ag'-ger-g,-tlve-l3f,  adv.  ['Eng. exaggerative; 
•ly. ]  In  an  exaggerated  or  hyperbolical  manner; 
with  exaggeration. 

“An  immense  hall,  filled  with  what  I  thought  ( exag • 
geratively)  a  thousand  or  two  of  human  creatures.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Heminiscences,  ii.  5. 

e^-ag'-ger-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exagger¬ 
ates  or  is  given  to  exaggeration. 

“  Exaggerators  of  the  sun  and  moon.” 

E.  B.  Browning. 

e5-ag'-ger-g,-tor-jf,  a.  [Lat.  exaggerator,  from 
exaggeratus,  pa.  par.  of  exaggero.]  Containing  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  exaggerated. 

*e?-ag'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exagitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exagito— to  stir  up:  c*=out,  fully,  and  agito,  freq. 
of  ago=  to  move,  to  drive.] 

1.  To  agitate,  to  shake,  to  put  in  motion. 

2.  To  reproach,  to  blame,  to  censure. 

*ex-ag-i-ta’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  exagitat{e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  shaking  or  agitating ;  agitation. 

ex-al-bu’-min-ose,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  Mod.  Lat. 

albuminosus.  ] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Exalbuminous  (q.  v.). 

ex-al-bu  -ml-nofis,  a.  [Prefix  ex,  and  English 
albuminous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Destitute  of  albumen  ;  not  having  an  endo¬ 
sperm.  (Used  of  seeds.) 

“We  can  imagine  the  seed  to  be  at  first  altogether 
exalbuminous.”  —  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  vol.  xvi..  No.  403 
(1881),  p.  365. 

e^-alt',  v.  t.  [Fr.  exalter,  from  Lat.  exalto=to 
lift  up,  to  exalt:  ear=out,  fully,  and  altus= high; 
Sp.  exaltar;  Ital.  exaltare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  to  elevate. 

“Walked  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxviii. 

(2)  To  raise  in  tone,  force,  or  power. 

“Against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lift  up 
thine  eyes  on  high?” — 2  Kings  xix.  22. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  raise  or  elevate  in  dignity,  rank,  power,  or 
position. 

“  Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high.”— 
Ezekiel  xxi.  26. 

(2)  To  ennoble ;  to  elevate  in  character. 

“  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  :  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.” — Proverbs  xiv.  34. 

(3)  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

“  O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  hie 
name  together.” — Psalm  xxiv.  3. 

*(4)  To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence ;  to  inspire 
with  joy  or  pride ;  to  elate. 

“It  is  certain  they  who  thought  they  got  whatsoever  he 
lost  were  mightily  exalted,  and  thought  themselves  now 
superior  to  any  opposition.”— Dryden:  ASneid.  (Dedic.) 

(5)  To  elevate  or  refine  in  diction  or  sentiment. 

“  But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains, 

Sicilian  muses,  through  these  happy  plains, 

Proclaim  Saturnian  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigns.” 

Roscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  26. 

*(6)  To  increase  the  force  of. 

“  They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will 
exalt  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any  of 
its  nocent  qualities.” — Watts. 

*(7)  To  digest,  to  concoct,  to  refine. 

“The  wild  animals  have  more  exercise,  have  theil 
juices  more  elaborated  and  exalted:  but  for  the  same 
reason  the  fibers  are  harder.”— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


exaltate 

*11.  Chem.:  To  refine  by  fire;  to  purify,  to  sub- 
tilize. 

u  With  chymic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers, 

And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers.” 

Pope:  Windsor  Forest ,  243,  244. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  exalt  and  to  lift, 
<aee  Lift. 

♦e^-al  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  exaltatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exalto=to  raise,  to  exalt.]  Exalted,  elevated. 

e^-al-ta -tion,  *  ex-al-ta-cion,  *ex-al-ta- 
Cioun,  s.  [Lat.  exaltatio,  from  exalto=to  exalt,  to 
raise;  Fr.  exaltation;  Sp.  exaltacion;  Port,  exal- 
tagao;  ltal.  esaltazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit, :  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up ;  eleva¬ 
tion. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  elevating  or  raising  in  power,  dig¬ 
nity,  rank,  or  position. 

“She  put  off  the  garments  of  widowhood,  for  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  those  that  were  oppressed.” — Judith  xiv.  8. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  elevated  or  exalted  in 
power,  dignity,  rank,  or  position  ;  an  exalted  state 
or  position. 

“You  are  as  much  esteemed,  and  as  much  beloved,  per¬ 
haps  more  dreaded,  than  ever  you  were  in  your  highest 
exaltation."  — Swift. 

t(3)  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  are  raised  and  refined ;  mental  refine¬ 
ment. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.;  The  refining  or  subtilizing  of  bodies  or 
of  their  qualities,  virtues,  or  strength. 

2.  Astrol. :  An  essential  dignity  of  a  planet,  next 
in  virtue  to  being  in  his  proper  house,  or  a  place 
where  a  planet’s  influence  is  always  observed  to  be 
very  strong;  which  is,  when  a  planet  of  a  contrary 
nature  is  very  weak.  (Moxon.) 

“And  for  hir  divers  disposition 
Ech  falleth  in  others  exaltation.” 

Chaucer !  C.  T.,  6,286. 

IT  Exaltation  of  the  Cross : 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  [Ceoss.  | 
e^-alt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Exalt.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  theverb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Lifted,  raised  up,  or  elevated. 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  in  dignity,  power,  or  position:  re¬ 
fined,  sublime. 

e^-alt  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exalted ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exalted  or  elevated  in  rank, 
Position,  or  dignity ;  exalted  state. 

2.  Conceited  greatness, 
e^-alt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  exalt ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  exalts,  raises,  or  elevates. 

“  Thee  through  my  story 
Th’  exalter  of  my  head  I  count.” 

Milton:  Psalm,  iii.  9. 

2.  One  who  extols,  magnifies,  or  praises  highly. 
“The  Jesuits  are  the  great  exalters  of  the  Pope’s  su¬ 
premacy.” — Fuller:  Moderation  of  Church  of  England. 

♦e^-alt'-ment,  s.  [En g.  exalt ; -ment.]  The  act 
■of  exalting ;  exaltation  ;  the  state  of  being  exalted. 

*e?-a  -men,  s.  [Lat.]  [Examine.]  An  exami¬ 
nation,  disquisition,  or  inquiry  ;  scrutiny. 

“  Following  the  wars  under  Antony,  the  course  of  his 
life  would  not  permit  a  punctual  examen  in  all  .’’—Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

♦e^-am-e-tron,  s.  [Gr.  hexametros .]  Hexam¬ 
eter  (q.  v.). 

♦e5-am-In.-3.-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [English  examinable  ; 
- ity .]  The  quality  of  being  examinable,  or  liable  to 
be  inquired  into. 

e^-am'-In-^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  examinee) ;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  examined  or  inquired  into. 

♦e^-am'-I-n^nt,  s.  [Latin  examinans  (genit. 
examinantis) ,  pr.  par.  of  examino=  to  weigh  care¬ 
fully.] 

1.  One  who  examines;  an  examiner.  ( Sir  W. 

Scott.)  , 

2.  One  who  is  examined ;  one  who  is  under  ex  mi- 
nation  ;  an  examine^. 

“The  examiners  shall  examine  two  at  a  time — the  ex¬ 
aminants  shall  appear  before  them,  in  classes  of  six  at  a 
time.” — Prideaux:  Life,  p.  234. 

♦e^-am’-l-nate,  s.  [Lat.  examinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
examino.]  One  who  is  examined  or  placed  under 
examination ;  an  examinee. 

“In  an  examination  where  a  freed  servant,  who  having 
power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all  the 
words,  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  like¬ 
wise  a  freed  servant  of  Scribonianus;  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scri- 
bonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done? 
He  answered,  I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair  and 
held  my  peace.” — Bacon:  Apophthegms. 
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e^-am-I-na  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  examination,  from  Lat. 
examinatio,  from  examinatus,  pa.  par.  of  examino 
= to  weigh  carefully,  to  examine  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  exami- 
nacion;  ltal.  esaminazione .] 

.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  examining,  searching  or 
inquiring  into  ;  a  careful  search  or  inquiry  into  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  nature  or  con¬ 
dition  of  anything ;  especially  applied  to — 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  any  matter  by  the  interrogation  of  wit¬ 
nesses. 

“I  have  brought  him  forth,  that  after  examination  had, 

1  might  have  somewhat  to  write.” — Acts  xxv.  26. 

(2)  The  process  of  testing  the  capabilities  or 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  any  post,  or  the 
progress,  attainments,  or  knowledge  of  a  student: 
as,  an  examination  for  the  Civil  Service ;  a  periodi¬ 
cal  examination  of  a  class  or  school,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  examined,  or  of  undergoing 
an  examination. 

3.  Trial  or  assay,  as  of  minerals,  chemical  com¬ 
pounds,  &c. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  examination, 
inquiry,  research,  search,  investigation,  and  scru¬ 
tiny :  “ Examination  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort 
to  find  out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  examina¬ 
tion  is  made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the 
understanding,  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  is 
principally  a  physical  action  ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly 
intellectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a 
subject ;  we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary  ;  we  in¬ 
quire  into  a  matter  .  .  .  To  examine  a  person,  is 
either  by  means  of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or 
by  means  of  looks  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
person  ;  to  search  a  person  is  by  corporeal  contact 
to  learn  what  he  has  about  him.  .  .  .  Examina¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specific 
end,  the  latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience  or  pleasure.  Students  undergo  examina¬ 
tions  from  their  teachers  ;  they  pursue  their  inqui¬ 
ries  for  themselves.  A  research  is  a  remote  inquiry : 
an  investigation  is  a  minute  inquiry ;  a  scrutiny  is 
a  strict  examination."  (.Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦e^-am'-I-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  An  examiner,  an 
inquirer. 

“  Yet  it  is,  methinks,  an  inference  somewhat  Rabbini¬ 
cal,  and  not  of  power  to  persuade  a  serious  examinator.” 
— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

e^-am-ine,  *ex-a-men,  *ex-a-mene,  *ex-a- 
myne,  v.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  examiner,  from  Lat.  examino 
=to  weigh  carefully ;  examen  (genit.  examinis)  — the 
tongue  of  a  balance ;  for  exagmen,  from  ea;=out, 
and  ago= to  drive ;  exigo=  to  weigh  out ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
examinar ;  ltal.  esaminare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  state  or  truth  of  any 
matter :  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating 
to  anything ;  to  investigate ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  weigh 
and  sift  the  arguments  relating  to  any  matter. 

“When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of 
our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  a  near  connection  with 
words.” — Locke. 

2.  To  inspect  or  explore  the  condition  or  state  of 
anything. 

3.  To  interrogate ;  to  question  as  a  witness. 

“  Command  his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee,  by  examin¬ 
ing  of  whom  thyself  mayest  take  knowledge  of  all  these 
things.” — Acts  xxiii.  30. 

4.  To  submit  to  an  examination ;  to  try,  as  an 
offender. 

“Their  was  oure  Lord  examyned  in  the  night,  and 
scourged.” — Maundeville,  p.  91. 

5.  To  test  the  capabilities,  qualifications  of  for 
any  post ;  to  ascertain  the  attainments,  knowledge, 
or  progress  of  by  examination. 

6.  To  test  or  assay,  as  minerals,  chemical  com¬ 
pounds,  &e. 

7.  To  test  character  by  a  moral  standard. 

‘‘Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.” — 

2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  examination,  inquiry,  or 
research. 

“Read  their  works,  examine  fair.” 

Lloyd:  The  Author  and  his  Friend. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  examine, 
to  explore,  and  to  search :  “  To  examine  expresses  a 
less  effort  than  to  search,  and  this  expresses  less 
than  to  explore.  We  examine  objects  that  are  near ; 
we  search  those  that  are  hidden  or  removed  at  a 
certain  distance  :  we  explore  those  that  are  unknown 
or  very  distant.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦e^-am  -ine,  s.  [Examine,-!;.]  An  examination. 

eg-am-I-nee',  s.  [Eng.  examin(e) ;  -ee.]  One 
who  is  subjected  to,  or  undergoes  an  examination. 


example 

e^-am  -I-ner,  s.  [Eng.  examin(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  examines  or  inquires  into  the  truth  01 
facts  of  any  matter. 

“  So  much  diligence  is  not  altogether  necessary,  but  it 
will  promote  the  success  of  the  experiments,  and  by  a 
very  scrupulous  examiner  of  things  deserves  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.” — Newton:  Optics. 

2.  One  who  examines  or  interrogates,  as  a  witness 
or  an  offender. 

“  A  crafty  clerk,  commissioner,  or  examiner,  will  make 
a  witness  speak  what  he  truly  never  meant.” — Hale:  Law 
of  England. 

3.  One  who  is  appointed  to  examine  or  test  the 
capabilities,  qualifications,  progress,  or  knowledge 
of  candidates  for  any  office,  students,  &c. 

e^-am  -In-Ing,  *ex-am-yn-yng,  pr.par.,a.  &  s. 
[Examine.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Inquiring  or  searching  into  the  truth  of  any 
matter ;  testing. 

2.  Appointed,  or  having  the  power  to  examine;  as, 
an  examining  board. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Examination  (q.  v.). 

♦e^-am'-pla-ry,  a.  [English  exampl(e) ;  -ary.] 

Serving  for  example  or  pattern  ;  exemplary. 

“We  are  not  of  opinion  that  nature,  in  working,  hath 
before  her  certain  examplary  draughts  or  patterns,  which, 
subsisting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Highest,  and  being  thence 
discovered,  she  fixeth  her  eye  upon  them.”  —  Hooker : 
Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

e^-am'-ple,  s.  [OldFr.  example;  Fr.  exemple , 
from  Lat.  exemplum  =  a  pattern,  specimen,  from 
exitno=  to  take  out,  to  select  as  a  specimen;  ex= 
out,  and  emo= to  buy,  to  take  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  exemplo; 
ltal.  esempio ;  O.  ltal.  esemplo.]  [Ensample,  Sam¬ 
ple.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  selected  to  exhibit 
the  nature,  quality,  or  character  of  the  whole ;  a 
sample,  a  specimen. 

2.  A  copy,  model,  or  pattern  to  be  imitated  or 
worthy  of  imitation. 

“The  example  and  pattern  of  those  his  creatures  he  be¬ 
held  in  all  eternity.” — Raleigh;  History  of  the  World. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  put  forward  or  held  up  as 
a  warning  or  admonition  to  others. 

“Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  giving  themselves  over  to  forni¬ 
cation,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  eternal  fire.” — Jude  7. 

4.  The  influence  which  disposes  to  imitation. 

“  When  virtue  is  present,  men  take  example  at  it ;  and 
when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it.” — Wisdom,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  precedent;  whether  of  good  or  evil;  an  in¬ 
stance,  either  to  be  avoided  or  followed. 

“Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 

Doth  want  example." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

6.  An  instance  serving  to  illustrate  a  rule,  pre¬ 
cept,  position,  or  truth  ;  an  illustration  of  a  general 
position  by  some  particular  specification ;  an  illus¬ 
trative  case,  instance,  or  quotation. 

“Three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.  But  reason  with  the  fellow.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

II.  Logic:  The  conclusion  of  one  singular  point 
from  another ;  an  induction  of  the  probable  future 
from  the  actual  past. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  example, 
pattern,  and  ensample :  “The example  comprehends 
what  is  either  to  be  followed  or  avoided;  the  pat¬ 
tern  only  that  which  is  to  be  followed  or  copied ;  the 
ensample  is  a  species  of  example,  the  word  being 
employed  only  in  the  solemn  style.  The  example 
may  be  presented  either  in  the  object  itself,  or  the 
description  of  it;  the  pattern  displays  itself  most 
completely  in  the  object  itself;  the  ensample  exists 
only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know  what  is 
right  should  set  the  example  of  practicing  it ;  and 
those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong  must  be  made  an 
example  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same : 
every  one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it  may, 
may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue ;  our 
Savior  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can¬ 
not  copy  it;  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as 
ensamples  for  our  learning.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example  and 
precedent:  “  Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which 
may  be  followed  or  made  a  rule  ;  but  the  example  is 
commonly  present  or  before  our  eyes  ;  the  precedent 
is  properly  something  past;  the  example  may 
derive  its  authority  from  the  individual ;  the  prece¬ 
dent  acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and  common 
consent ;  we  are  led  by  the  example,  or  we  copy  the 
example  ;  we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the  prece¬ 
dent.  The  former  is  a  private  and  often  a  partial 
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affair ;  the  latter  is  a  public  and  often  a  national 
concern ;  we  quote  examples  in  literature,  and  prece¬ 
dents  in  law. 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example  and 
instance :  “  The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  or  instruction ;  the  instance  is  adduced  by 
way  of  evidence  or  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve 
as  an  example ,  but  every  example  is  not  an  instance. 
The  example  consists  of  moral  or  intellectual 
objects ;  the  instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules 
are  illustrated  by  examples;  characters  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  instances :  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
children  is  by  furnishing  them  with  examples  for 
every  rule  that  is  laid  down ;  the  Roman  history 
furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
self-devotion  to  their  country.”  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

♦e^-am'-ple,  v.  t.  [Example,  s.] 

1.  To  give  an  instance  or  example  of;  to  exem¬ 
plify- 

2.  To  set  an  example  to. 

3.  To  give  a  precedent  for. 

*e3f-am -pie- less,  a.  [Eng.  example;  •less.'] 
Having  no  precedent  or  example ;  unexampled, 
unprecedented. 

*e?-am -pier,  s.  [English  exampl(e);  -er.]  A 
model,  a  pattern,  an  exemplar.  [Samples.] 

“  She  was  a  myrroure  and  exampler  of  honoure.” — Bp. 
Fisher:  Sermon  13. 

e^-am'-pless,  s.  [Eng .examp(le);  -Jess.]  Un¬ 
exampled,  unprecedented. 

ex-an'-gl-U,  s.  [Gr.  ea;=out,  and  anggeion—  (1) 
a  vessel  for  holding  liquid,  (2)  a  vein.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  excessive  disten¬ 
sion  of  a  large  blood-vessel. 

ex-an-gui-ous  (pron.  ex-safi -gwl-us),  adj. 
[Lat.  exanguis ,  ea:.sangut.s= bloodless ;  ea;=out,  with¬ 
out,  and  sanguis= blood.]  Having  no  blood ;  exsan- 
guious. 

“The  insects,  if  we  take  in  the  exanguious,  both  terres¬ 
trial  and  aquatic,  may  for  number  vie  even  with  plants.’’ 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*ex-an  -gil-lous,  a.  [Eng.  ea;=out,  without,  and 
angulus=&  corner,  an  angle.]  Without  corners  or 
angles. 

♦ex-an  -I-mate,  a.  [Lat.  exanimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exanimo= to  deprive  of  life ;  exanimis = wi thou t 
breath,  lifeless:  ea;=out,  without,  and  anima= the 
soul,life.] 

1.  Head,  lifeless. 

2.  Dispirited,  depressed,  spiritless. 

*ex-an  -I-mate,  v.  t.  [Exanimate,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  kill. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  to  dispirit,  to  dishearten, 
to  discourage. 

*ex-an-l-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exanimatio,  from 
exanimatus ,  pa.  par.  of  exanimo.]  The  act  of  de¬ 
priving  of  life  or  spirits ;  a  deprivation  of  life  or 
spirits. 

ex  an’-l-mo,  phrase.  [Lat.]  From  the  soul. 


*ex-an'-I-mous,  a.  [Lat.  exanimis:  ex  =  out, 
without,  and  anima=the  soul,  life.]  Lifeless,  dead. 

ex-an’-n\i-late,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  Eng.  annulate 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Not  having  an  annulus  or  ring  around  the 
spore  cases.  Used  of  certain  ferns.  Of  the  three 
orders  of  Filicales,  two — viz.,  Ophioglossaceee  and 
Danseaceee — are  ringless,  and  one,  Polypodiace®,  is 
ringed. 

ex-an'-tha-lbse,  s.  [Gr.  exantheo=to  put  out 
flowers;  hals=  salt,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ose.l 

Min. :  A  white  efflorescence  such  as  results  from 
the  exposure  of  Glauber  salt.  Composition:  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  42’5  to  44'8;  soda,  33‘4  to  35  ;  water,  18-8 
to.20'2.  Found  in  Vesuvian  lavas,  and  at  Hildes- 
heim.  {Dana.) 


ex-an-them,  ex-an-the-ma  (pi.  fex-an- 
them§,  ex-an-the  -ma-ta),  s.  [Lat.  exanthema; 
Gr.  exanthema  —  an  inflorescence,  an  eruption  j 
exantheo= to  put  out  flowers:  ea?=out,  and  antheo 
=  to  blossom  ;  anthos= a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

1.  Med.  (pi.) :  Diseases,  five  in  number,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  specific  peculiar  cutaneous  eruption— 
Small-pox,  Cow-pox,  Chicken-pox,  Measles,  and 
Scarlet  Fever. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Skin  diseases,  such  as  blotches  on 
leaves. 

tex-an-the-mat-Ic,  ex-an-them’-a-tous,  a. 
[Gr.  exanthema  (genit.  exanthematos) ,  with  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic,  - ous .] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exanthema,  or 
eruptions,  as  exanthematous  diseases. 

ex-an-the-ma-tol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  exanthemata, 
pi.  of  exanthema,  and  logos=&  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  department  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  exanthemata  or  eruptions. 


ex-an-the -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  exanthesis= efflorescence, 
eruption.  (Hippocrates.)] 

Med. :  (For  definition  see  etymology.) 

TJ  Nearly  the  same  as  exanthema,  but  exanthesis 
refers  chiefly  to  the  process  of  breaking  out,  and 
exanthema  to  that  which  breaks  out— the  character 
of  the  eruption  after  it  has  been  formed. 

ex-ant  -late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exantlatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exantlo—(l)  to  draw  out;  (2)  to  suffer;  Gr  .exant- 
leo .] 

1.  To  draw  out. 

2.  To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out,  to  waste  away. 

“Those  seeds  are  wearied  or  exantlated,  or  unable  to 

act  th  >ir  parts  any  longer.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  497. 

*ex-ant-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exantlatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out. 

“  Truth  ...  is  not  recoverable  but  by  exantlalion.” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  act  of  exhausting,  wearing,  or  wasting 
away. 

*ex'-$-rate,  v.  t.  [Latin  exaratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exaro :  ea;=out,  and  aro«=  to  plow.]  To  plow ;  hence, 
to  carve  out,  to  engrave. 

*ex-g,-ra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex aratio.]  The  act  of 
plowing;  hence,  the  act  of  carving  or  engraving; 
writing. 

ex'-arch,  s.  [Lat.  exarchus;  Gr.  exarchos,  from 
exarcho= to  lead:  ex— out,  and  archo= to  lead,  to 
rule;  Fr.  exarque. 1 

1.  Antig. :  A  prefect  or  governor  under  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire. 

“The  popes  without  admittance  either  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  or  of  their  lieutenants  called  exarchs,  ascend 
not  to  the  throne.” — Proceed,  against  Garnet  (1609),  sign. 
Oo,  bk.  2. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
instituted  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Having  remod¬ 
eled  the  civil  offices  of  the  Empire,  and  appointed 
certain  functionaries  called  Exarchs,  ranking  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  Praetorian  prefects  [1],  he  next 
nominated  corresponding  ecclesiastical  officers  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Patriarchs,  but  superior  to  the  Metro¬ 
politans.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
ii.,  §  3. 

*ex  -ar-chate,  *ex-ar-ehat,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exar- 
chatus,  from  Lat.  exarchus.  J 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  exarch. 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  exarch. 

“  Pepin  delivers  to  the  Pope  Ravenna  .  .  .  besides 

all  the  towns  of  the  exarchat.” — Clarendon:  Policy  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  ch.  iii. 

ex-ar-e  -o-late,  a.  [Latin  ex,  and  areola* a 
small  open  place.] 

Bot.:  Not  spaced  out.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


ex-a-ril’-late,  a.  [Latin  ex,  and  Eng.  arillate 
(q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  aril. 


ex-a-ris'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  aristatus— haw¬ 
ing  ears.] 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  arista,  an  awn,  or  a  beard, 
ex-ar-tlc-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
articulation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  dislocating  a 
joint;  dislocation,  luxation. 


*ex-as'-per,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exaspero:  e«=out,  fully, 
and  asper= rough.]  To  exasperate,  to  provoke. 

e^-as'-per-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Exasperate,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  provoke,  to  anger,  to  irritate  to  a  very  high 
degree ;  to  enrage ;  to  make  furious. 

“John,  whose  temper,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been 
exasperated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
shame.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  aggravate,  to  embitter,  to  heighten  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

“  When  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is  not 
only  wearied,  but  exasperated  at  the  vanity  of  its  labors.” 
— Pamel. 


*3.  To  exacerbate;  to  heighten  or  increase  the 
violence  of. 

“The  plaster  alone  would  pen  the  humor  already  con¬ 
tained  in  the  part,  and  so  exasperate  it.” — Bacon. 

4.  To  make  bitter  or  sharp  ;  to  embitter. 

“Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style?” 

Beattie:  Monument  to  Churchill. 

*5.  To  make  more  sharp,  painful,  or  grievous;  to 
aggravate. 

“To  exasperate  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Southampton.” — 
Wotton:  Reliquiae,  p.  181. 

*B.  Intrans .:  To  increase  in  severity. 

“The  distemper  exasperated.”— North:  Life  of  Guil¬ 
ford,  i.  168. 

e$-as  -per-ate,  a.  [Lat.  exasperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exaspero*: to  make  rough,  to  provoke:  e.r=out, 
fully,  and  asper=rough.J 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Enraged,  irritated  or  provoked  to  a  very  high 
degree. 

“  Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  immaterial 
skein  of  sleive  silk?” — Shakesp.  ■  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

2.  Embittered,  inflamed. 

“  Matters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France,  for  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French 
and  English  were  much  blooded  one  against  another.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  79. 

II.  Bot. :  Rough ;  covered  with  hard,  short,  rigid 
points,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago  officinalis. 

e?-as -per -a-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exasperat(e) ;  -er.} 
One  who  exasperates,  irritates,  or  provokes. 

eg-as-per-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exasperatio,  from 
exasperatus,  pa.  par.  of  exaspero .] 

1.  The  act  of  exasperating,  irritating,  or  provoking 
to  a  very  high  degree. 

“  Their  ill-usage  and  exasperations  of  him,  and  his  zeal 
for  maintaining  his  argument,  disposed  him  to  take 
liberty.” — Atterbury. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exasperated  ;  irritation. 

“A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his 
spirits.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  6er.  9. 

*3.  Exaggeration,  embitterment. 

“  My  going  to  demand  justice  upon  the  five  members, 
my  enemies  loaded  with  all  the  obloquies  and  exaspera¬ 
tions  they  could.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*4.  An  increase  of  violence  or  malignity  ;  exacer¬ 
bation. 

“Judging,  as  of  patients  in  a  fit,  by  the  exasperation  of 
the  fits.” — Wotton. 

*e?-auc'-tor-ate,  *e$-a  u-thor  ate,  v.  t.  [Lat. 

exauctoratus,  pa.  par.  of  exauctoro=to  release 
from  service:  ea;=out,  away,  and  auctoro=  to  hire.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  dismiss  from  service. 

2.  Eccles. :  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

*e?-auc-tor-a'-tion,  *ex  au-thor-a -tion,  s. 

[Lat.  exauctoratus,  pa.  par.  of  exauctoro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dismissing  from  service, 

2.  Eccles.:  A  deprivation  of  a  benefice;  degrada¬ 
tion. 

*e?-a'U-g\i-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exauguratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exauguro:  e:r=out,  away,  and  auguro*to 
consecrate  by  auguries;  augur— an  augur.]  To 
desecrate,  to  unhallow,  to  secularize,  to  deprive  of 
sanctity. 

*e3f-au-g\i-ra'-tion,  s.  [Latin  exauguratio.]  A 
deprivation  of  sanctity ;  a  secularizing  or  unhallow- 
ing. 

“  Allowed  the  exauguration  and  unhallowing  all  other 
cels  and  chappels.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  38. 

♦e^-au’-thor-ate,  v.  t.  [Exauctorate.] 
♦eg-au-thor-a’-tion,  s.  [Exauctoration.] 

*e?-  au-thor-Ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  ex,  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.  v.).]  To  deprive  of  authority;  to 
degrade,  to  depose. 

ex-§se-car’-I-?i,  s.  [Lat.  excceco*  to  make  blind, 
which  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  to  do,  while 
even  the  smoke  is  deleterious  to  the  eyes.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace8Bt  tribe  Hippo- 
maneae.  Exccecaria  agallocha  received  its  specific 
name  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  produced 
the  agalloch  or  aloes  wood  (q.  v.). 

*ex-car-§e-ate,  v.  t .  [Lat.  excalceatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excalceo:  ea:=out,  away,  and  calceus= a  shoe.} 
To  deprive  of  the  shoes. 

*ex-cal  -$e-a-ted,  a.  [Eng.  excalceat(e) ;  -ed.] 
Deprived  of  the  shoes ;  shoeless  ;  barefooted. 

*ex-cal-fac-tion,  s.  [Latin  excalf  actio,  from 
excalfacio*  to  make  warm:  e.r=out,  fully,  and 
calfacio=to  make  warm :  calidus—vf arm,  and  facio 
=to  make.]  The  act  of  making  warm  ;  calefaction. 

*ex-cal-fac’-tlve,  a.  [O.  Fr.  excalf ctctif,  from 
Lat.  excalfacio= to  make  warm.]  Making  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  make  warm. 

*ex-cal-fac’-tor-y,  ex-cal-I-fac'-tor-Ie,  adj. 
[Lat.  excalf actorius,  from  excalfacio  =  to  make 
warm.]  Making  warm  ;  warming,  heating. 

ex-camb',  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  excambio.]  The 
same  as  Excambib  (q.  v.). 

*ex-cam -bi-a-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  excam¬ 
bio.]  A  broker;  one  employed  in  the  exchange  of 
lands. 

*ex-cam'-bie,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  excambio:  Lat. 
c*=out,  and  cambio=to  exchange.]  To  exchange; 
especially  applied  in  Scots  law  do  the  exchanging 
of  land. 

ex-cam'-bl-on,  s.  [Low  Lat.] 

Scots  Laic :  The  contract  by  which  one  piece  of 
land  is  exchanged  for  another. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


excandescence 


*ex-can-des -$en9e,  *ex-can-des'-$en-$f,  s. 

[Eat.  excandescentia,  from  excandescens,  pr.  par. 
of  excandesco  =  to  grow  hot:  ex=out,  fully,  and 
candesco—  to  grow  warm  ;  candeo=  to  be  hot.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  hot;  a  growing 
hot ;  a  glowing  heat. 

2.  A  growing  hot  in  temper ;  a  becoming  angry ; 
heat  of  passion. 

*ex-can-des '-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  excandescens ,  pr. 
ar.  of  excandesco .]  Growing  hot;  white  with 
eat. 

*ex-can-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex=out,  away,  and 
cantatio=a  charming,  a  charm.]  A  disenchanting ; 
disenchantment  by  a  countercharm. 

ex-car  -nate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  excarnatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  excarno,  from  Lat.  ex— out,  away,  and  caro 
(genit.  carnis)  —  flesh.]  To  deprive  of  flesh ;  to 
clear  or  separate  from  flesh. 

*ex-car  -nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  excarnatus.']  De¬ 
prived  or  divested  of  flesh, 
ex-car-na’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  excarnat[e ) ;  -ion.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  or  divesting  of  flesh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  divested  of  flesh ;  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  incarnation  (q.  v.) . 

II.  Anat. :  The  natural  process  by  which  injected 
blood  vessels  are  detached  from  the  parts  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

ex-car-nlf -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excar  nificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  excarnifico,  from  ex=out,  away,  and 
caro  (genit.  carnis)  =flesh.]  To  tear  to  pieces,  to 
rack,  to  torture. 

ex-car-ni-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  excarnificatus.] 
The  act  of  tearing  to  pieces,  racking,  torturing. 

ex  ca-thed  -r?i,  phr.  [Lat.=from  the  chair  or 
seat  of  authority.]  [Cathedral.]  A  phrase  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  decision,  direction,  or  order  laid  down 
or  delivered  in  an  authoritative  or  dogmatic  man¬ 
ner  ;  as  the  solemn  decisions  or  dicta  of  a  pope, 
delivered  in  his  official  capacity. 

*ex-ca-thed'-rate,  v.  t.  [Ex  Cathedka.]  To 
condemn  authoritatively  or  ex  cathedra. 

ex  -cgi-vate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excavatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excavo=  to  hollow  out:  ex— out,  and  cavo= to 
make  hollow ;  cavus— hollow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hollow,  scoop,  cut,  or  dig  out  the  inner  part 
of,  so  as  to  make  it  hollow. 

2.  To  form  by  excavation,  scooping,  or  hollowing 
out. 

“Those  excavated  channels,  by  our  workmen  called 
flutings  and  grooves.” — Evelyn:  On  Architecture. 

3.  To  dig,  scoop,  or  cut  out. 

“  Ran  through  the  faithless  excavated  soil.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  an  excavation. 
ex-cg.-va  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excavatio, 

from  excavatus ,  pa.  par.  of  excavo— to  hollow  out: 
ex=out  fully,  and  cavo=to  hollow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  making  hollow  by  excavating,  dig¬ 
ging.  or  scooping,  out  the  interior  of. 

3.  The  act  of  digging  or  scooping  out. 

“  By  excavation  of  certain  sinus  and  tracts  of  the 
earth.” — Hale  •  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

3.  A  part  excavated  or  hollowed  out ;  a  hollow,  a 
cavity.  [II.] 

“  Where  a  winding  excavation  leads 
Through  rocks  abrupt  and  wild.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  vii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Civil  Eng.:  An  open  cutting,  as  in  a  railway ; 
opposed  to  a  tunnel  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geol. :  The  excavation  of  valleys  is  one  of  the 
results  attending  or  following  on  an  earthquake. 
[Lyell:  Princ.  Geol.,  ch.  xxix.) 

ex -ca-va-tor,  s.  [En g.  excavat(e) ; -or.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  excavates  ; 
specif.,  a  laborer  employed  in  the  construction  of 
railways.  [Navigator,  Navvy.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng. :  A  machine  for  digging  earth  and  remov¬ 
ing  it  from  the  hole.  [This  definition  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  excavator  from  the  ditching-machine, 
auger,  dredge,  earth-borer,  post-hole  digger,  &c. 
Custom,  however,  confines  the  term  excavator  to  a 
narrower  range.] 

2.  Dentist. :  A  dentist’s  instrument  for  removing 
the  carious  portion  of  a  tooth.  Excavators  are  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  straight,  curved,  angular, 
and  hooked. 

*ex-ca  ve,  V.  t.  [Lat.  excavo.]  To  excavate,  to 
hollow  out.  ( Cocker  am .) 

*ex-9e'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excceco:  ex=out,  fully, 
and  ccecus=  blind.]  To  make  blind. 
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*ex-9e-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excaecatio,  from  excceca- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  excceco.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  blind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  blind ;  blindness. 

*ex-9ed'-9nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excedo— to  go  out,  to 

exceed.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Exceeding,  excessive. 

B.  Assubst.:  Excess. 

exceed  ,  *ex-cead,  *ex-cede,  *ex-ceede,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [Fr.  excider,  from  Lat.  excedo=  to  go  out,  to 
go  beyond,  to  exceed:  ex = out,  and  cedo—  to  go.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  beyond ;  to  be  more  or  greater  than. 

(1)  Physically :  In  size,  amount,  extent,  &c. 

“Nor  did  any  of  the  crusts  much  exceed  half-an-inch  in 

thickness.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

(2)  Morally :  In  qualities,  character,  &c. 

2.  To  pass  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  of. 

“  The  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  surpass,  to  excel,  to  transcend,  to  outdo. 

“  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.” — 1  Kings 
x.  23. 

4.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  be  or  go  beyond  the 
power  of ;  to  surpass. 

“To  be  wise  and  love  exceeds  man’s  might.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  too  far;  to  go  or  pass  beyond  proper 
limits  or  bounds  ;  to  go  to  excess. 

“Remembering  that  we  speak  to  God,  in  our  reverence 
to  whom  we  cannot  possibly  exceed.” — Taylor. 

2.  To  go  beyond  any  certain  limit. 

“  Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.” — 
Deut.  xxv.  8. 

*3.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  to  predomi¬ 
nate  ;  to  be  greater. 

“  The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  229. 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  exceed  and  to  ex¬ 
cel,  see  Excel. 

fex-9eed'-<j,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exceed;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  exceeded  or  surpassed. 

ex-9eed  -er,  s.  [Eng.  exceed;  -er.]  One  who  ex¬ 
ceeds,  or  goes  to  excess. 

“  That  abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  commission;  not  in 
the  exceeders  and  transgressors,  much  less  in  them  that 
exceed  not.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  317. 

exceed  -ing,  *ex-cead-ynge,  *ex-ced-ynge, 

pr.par.,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Exceed.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Very  great  in  amount,  duration,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  degree. 

“Our  excedynge  tribulacyon,  which  is  momentary  and 
lyght,  prepareth  an  exceadynge  and  an  eternall  weight  of 
glory  unto  us.” — Bible  (1551),  2  Cor.  iv. 

*C.  As  adv. :  In  a  very  great  degree ;  exceedingly, 
extremely. 

“  They  are  grown  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  ii.  3. 

*D.  Assubst. :  Excess,  superfluity. 

“It  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of 
late  years  in  the  second  division,  several  brevets  having 
been  granted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf- 
officers.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  21. 

ex  ceed  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exceeding;  -ly.]  To 
a  very  great  degree ;  very  greatly ;  very  much,  ex¬ 
tremely. 

“  Isaac  trembled  exceedingly .” —Genesis  xxvii.  33. 

*ex-9eed -lng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exceeding;  -ness.] 
Excess,  excessiveness;  greatness  in  length,  dura¬ 
tion,  extent,  or  degree. 

ex-9el',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exceller,  from  Lat.  excello 
=  (1)  to  raise,  (2)  to  excel:  ex=out,  fully,  and  *cello 
=to  impel ;  Gr.  hello— to  drive,  to  impel.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  surpass  in  qualities ;  to  exceed,  to  outdo. 

“Wisdom  excelleth  foolishness,  ao  far  as  light  doth 

darknesse.” — Bible  (1551),  Eccles.  ii. 

2.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  exceed  or  go  beyond 
one’s  power. 

“She  opened, 

But  to  shut  excelled  her  power.” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  ii.  883,  884. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  possess  certain  qualities  in  a  degree  exceed¬ 
ing  other  persons  or  things. 

“Bid  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 

In  color  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  793,  794. 

2.  To  surpass  others  in  good  or  laudable  acts ;  to 
be  eminent  or  illustrious. 


excellently 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excel,  to 
exceed,  to  surpass,  to  transcend,  and  to  outdo :  “  Ex¬ 
ceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea  of 
moral  desert;  surpass  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  surpass; 
persons  only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man’s  exertions  exceed 
his  strength:  one  person  surpasses  another,  as  the 
English  have  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the 
extent  of  their  naval  power.  The  derivatives  ex¬ 
cessive  and  excellent  have  this  obvious  distinction 
between  them,  that  the  former  always  signifies  ex- 
ceeding  in  that  which  oughtnot  to  be  exceeded;  and 
the  latter  exceeding  in  thatwhere  it  is  honorable  to 
exceed:  he  who  is  habitually  excessive  in  any  of  his 
indulgences,  must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence  of 
a  temperate  life.  Transcend  signifies  climbing 
beyond ;  and  outdo  signifies  doing  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course:  the  former,  like  surpass,  refers  rather 
to  the  state  of  things  ;  and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the 
exertions  of  persons :  the  former  rises  in  sense  above 
surpass ;  but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in  particu¬ 
lar  cases,  that  is,  to  excelin  action;  excel  is,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  to  that  which  is  good ;  outdo  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  -9el-len9e,  ex -9el-len-9y,  s.  [Fr.  excellence, 
from  Lat.  excellentia,  from  excellens,  pr.  par.  of 
excello;  Sp.  excelencia;  Port,  excellencia;  ltal. 
eccellenza .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  excelling  or  possessing 
some  certain  quality  in  an  unusual  or  eminent 
degree ;  superiority,  preeminence. 

“If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  such  esteem, 

Which  all  of  so  rare  excellency  deem.” 

Drayton:  Edward  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 

2.  That  in  which  any  person  or  thing  excels ;  any 
valuable  quality  possessed  in  an  unusual  or  eminent 
degree  ;  an  excellent  quality,  feature,  or  trait, 

“The  criticisms  have  been  made  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellencies  than  their  faults  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.” — Addison. 

3.  Dignity,  high  rank  in  existence. 

“  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man, 

That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  87. 

*4.  High  degree  ;  unusual  or  eminent  manner. 

“  [She]  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
The  angels  love  good  men  with.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  certain  persons  of  high 
rank.  It  is  the  title  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Governors  of  the  various 
states  in  this  country  and  in  some  other jcountries, 
to  a  Viceroy,  a  Governor-General,  an  Ambassador, 
or  a  Commander-in-Chief.  (Used  with  the  possess¬ 
ive  pronouns  his,  your ,  their,  prefixed.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excellence 
and  superiority :  ‘‘  Excellence  is  an  absolute  term  ; 
superiority  is  a  relative  term  ;  many  may  have  ex- 
cellence  in  the  same  degree,  but  they  must  have 
superiority  in  different  degrees  :  superiority  is  often 
superior  excellence,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  different  objects.”  [Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  -cel-lent,  *ex-cel-ent,  *ex-cel-lente,  a.  & 
adv.  [Fr.  excellent,  from  Lat.  excellens,  pr.  par.  of 
excello;  Sp.  excelente ;  Port,  excellente;  ltal.  ec cel- 
lent  e.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excelling,  or  eminent  in  some  good  or  laudable 
quality,  power,  or  attainment. 

“  Men  of  excellent  lyfe  and  learning  replyed  earnestly 
against  their  transsubstanciacions  and  other  sorceries.” 
— Bale :  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Characterized  by  excellence  or  eminent  quali¬ 
ties. 

(1)  Of  persons:  Eminently  good  or  distinguished. 

“  The  most  noble  and  excellent  king  of  the  world.” — 

Maundeville,  p.  193. 

(2)  Of  things:  Possessing  some  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  ;  valuable ;  unusually  good :  as,  an  excellent 
book. 

*3.  [In  a  bad  sense) :  Exceeding,  remarkable,  sup 
passing. 

“This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world.” — Shakesp 
Lear,  i.  2. 

*B.  Asadv.:  Excellently,  exceedingly,  extremely. 

“He  hath  an  excellent  good  name.” — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

ex'-cel-lent-ly,  *ex-cel-lent-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
excellent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  excellent  manner  or  degree;  unusually 
well ;  eminently ;  admirably. 

“A  plot  excellently  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
man's  hands.” — Golding :  Ccesar,  fo.  114. 

*2.  In  an  unusual  degree  ;  exceedingly,  extremely, 
eminently. 

“When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry.” — J. 
Fletcher. 


bflll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


excelsior 
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excessive 


ex-gel'-sl-or,  a.  Acs.  [Lat.,  compar.  of  excelsus 
=high,  lofty.] 

t  A.  Asadj.:  Higher,  loftier. 

I  B.  As  subst. ;  A  trade  name  for  curled  shreds  of 
wood  used  as  a  substitute  for  curled  hair  in  stuffing 
cushions,  &c.  It  is  made  in  a  machine  in  which  the 
bolt  is  pressed  downward  within  its  fixed  case  by  a 
weighted  lever,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
scoring  and  plane  cutters  at  the  upper  surface  of 
the  horizontal  rotating  wheel. 

ex-cel-sl-tu.de,  s.  [Lat.  excelsus  =  high,  lofty.] 
Height. 

“The  excelsitude  of  this  monarchall  bludy  induper- 
ator.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 


ex-gen'-trgl,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  central 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Out  of  the  center. 


ex-gen'-tric,  a.&s.  [Eccentric,  a.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Deviating  from  the  center;  not 
having  the  same  center ;  eccentric. 

2.  Bot.:  Applied  to  a  lateral  embryo  removed  from 
the  center  or  axis. 


*B.  As  subst.:  [Eccentric.] 

ex-gen  -trlc-gl,  a.  [Eng.  eccentric ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Eccentric,  adj.  (q.  v.) 

ex-gen-trlg'-I-tf,  s.  [Eccentricity.] 

ex-gen-tro-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eVkentros— 
out  of  the  center,  and  stomata,  pi.  of  stoma  = 
'mouth.] 

Zobl.:  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to  a 
family  of  Echinida,  with  a  more  or  less  elongate, 
cordate  body.  Chief  genera,  Spatangus  (recent), 
and  Ananchites  (fossil). 

ex-gept',  *ex-cepte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pr.  excepter,  from 
Lat.  excepto,  an  intens.  of  excipio— to  take  out :  ex 
=out,  and  capio— to  take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  specified  number, 
rule,  position,  precept,  &c. ;  to  omit. 

“One  of  the  rebels  excepted  in  the  indemnity  that  was 
proclaimed.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1667). 

2.  To  exclude,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

“  The  excepted  tree.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  126. 

*B.  Inh  •ans.:  To  object;  to  take  exception;  to 
make  objection.  (Followed  by  to  or  against.) 

“  Each  party  having  liberty  to  except  to  its  competency, 
which  exceptions  are  publicly  stated.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  12. 

ex-gept',  prep.  &  conj.  [Properly  either  the  pa. 
par.  or  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  the  construction 
in  the  former  case  being  similar  to  the  Latin  abla¬ 
tive  absolute;  thus,  all  except  one=all,  one  being 
excepted.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Shakesp. : 
Rich.  /II.,  v.  3 : 

“  Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow.” 

A.  As  prep.:  Besides,  exclusive  of;  omitting; 
with  exception  of ;  excepting. 

“  A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  483. 

B.  As  conj.:  Excepting,  unless ;  if  .  .  .  not. 

“  Except,  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it.” — Psalm  cxxvii.  1. 


1[  For  the  difference  between  except  and  besides, 
see  Besides  ;  for  that  between  except  and  unless, 
see  Unless. 

ex-gep -tant,  a.  [Lat.  exceptans,  pr.  par.  of 
excepto .]  Implying  or  containing  exception. 

ex-gept -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.  &  prep.  [Except,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partivip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  taking  out,  omitting,  or  excluding 
from  a  number,  rule,  position,  precept,  &c. 

D.  As  prep.:  Except,  omitting,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of. 

“People  come  into  the  world  in  Turkey  the  same  way 
they  do  here;  and  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family,  they 
get  but  little  by  it.” —Collier .  On  Dueling. 

ex-gep -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exceptio,  from 
exceptus,  pa.  par.  of  excipio— to  take  out,  to  except.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  excepting,  excluding,  or  omitting 
from  a  number,  rule.,  position,  category,  &c. ;  exclu¬ 
sion,  omission. 

“When  God  renewed  this  charter  of  man’s  sovreignty 
over  the  creatures  to  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find  no 
exception  at  all.” — South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  number,  rule,  position,  category, 

&c. 

“There  is  no  exception  or  pretence  of  privilege,  which 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  may  or  ought  to  usurp  unto 
themselves.”— Calvin:  Four  Godly  Sermons,  ser.  L 


3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or  omitted 
from  a  general  statement,  number,  rule,  category, 
&c. ;  that  which  is  specified  as  not  included  in  or 
falling  under  any  rule,  category,  <fcc. 

“That  proud  exception  to  all  nature’s  laws/’ 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  244. 

4.  An  objection  ;  a  cavil ;  that  which  is  or  may  be 
stated  or  put  forward  in  opposition  to  any  ride, 
statement,  or  position.  (Followed  by  to  or  against.) 

“  Your  assertion  hath  drawn  us  to  make  search  whether 
these  be  just  exceptions  against  the  customs  of  our 
church.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity.  (Pref.) 

5.  Offense,  dislike,  slight  anger,  or  resentment. 
{To  take  exception.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  denial  of  anything  alleged  and  considered 
valid  by  the  other  side,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading;  a  denial  of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  an 
action  ;  a  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

2.  A  clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed  excepts 
something  before  granted. 

IT  (1)  Bill  of  exceptions: 

Law:  A  statement  of  exceptions  or  objections  on 
points  of  law  taken  to  the  directions,  or  decisions 
of  a  judge  presiding  at  a  trial,  to  be  referred  for 
consideration  and  decision  to  a  superior  court,  or 
to  a  full  bench. 

“  If,  either  in.  his  directions  or  decisions,  he  [the  judge] 
misstates  the  law  by  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  design, 
the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require  him  publicly  to 
seal  a.  bill  of  exceptions;  stating  the  point  wherein  he  is 
supposed  to  err.  This  bill  of  exceptions  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal;  examinable,  not  in  the  court  out  of  which  the 
record  issues  for  the  trial  at  nisi  prius,  but  in  the  next 
immediate  superior  court,  upon  error  brought,  after  judg¬ 
ment  given  in  the  court  below.”  —Blackstone:  Commen¬ 
taries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  12. 

(2)  To  take  exception: 

(a)  To  make  an  objection,  to  object ;  to  find  fault ; 
followed  formerly  by  against,  now  by  to. 

“He  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks;  but  took 
exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being  too  base  for 
them  that  were  king’s  children.” — Bacon. 

(b)  To  take  offense  or  umbrage;  to  be  offended; 
followed  by  at :  as,  to  take  exception  at  a  remark. 

ex-gep'-tion-ci-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exception ;  -able.'] 

1.  Liable  or  open  to  exception  or  objection ; 
objectionable. 

2.  Exceptional,  unusual. 

“The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Milton  is  where  the 
evil  spirits  rally  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their 
artillery:  this  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  excep¬ 
tionable  in  the  whole  poem.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

ex-gep'-tion-g.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exception¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  excep¬ 
tionable. 

ex-gep  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  exception ;  -a?.] 

1.  Out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  course ;  unusual, 
not  usual,  special ;  forming  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
exception ;  unprecedented,  extraordinary. 

2.  That  may  be  excepted  against ;  exceptionable. 

ex-gep'-tion-gl-ly,  adv.  [English  exceptional ; 

•ly.]  In  an  exceptional  or  unusual  manner  or 
degree ;  unprecedentedly,  extraordinarily. 

ex-gep  -tion-g-rjf ,  a.  [Eng.  exception;  -ary.] 
Indicating  an  exception. 

*ex-gep'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  exception;  -er.]  One 
who  takes  exceptions  or  objections ;  an  objector. 

“Thus  much,  readers,  in  favor  of  the  softer  spirited 
Christian;  for  other  exceptioners  there  was  no  thought 
taken.” — Milton:  Remonstrant’ s  Defence. 

*ex-gep-tious,  a.  [Eng.  except;  -lows.]  Given 
to  caviling;  fond  of  making  objections;  peevish, 
censorious. 

*ex-gep-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exceptious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  exceptious ;  a  disposition  to 
find  or  raise  objections  or  exceptions. 

Sx-gep’-tive,  a.  [Eng .except;  -ive.] 

1.  Including  or  indicating  an  exception. 

“  Exceptive  propositions  will  make  complex  syllogisms  : 
as,  None  but  physicians  came  to  the  consultation  ;  The 
nurse  is  no  physician,  Therefore  the  nurse  came  not  to 
the  consultation.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Making  or  forming  an  exception  ;  exceptional : 
as,  an  exceptive  law. 

*ex-gept-less,  *ex-gept-lesse,  a.  [English 
except ;  -less.]  Making  or  admitting  of  no  exception  ; 
extending  to  all ;  general,  universal. 

ex-gep  -tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  makes  or  raises 
objections ;  an  objector,  a  caviler. 

“  The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  impropriety 
of  those  expressions.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

ex-ger-e-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excerebratus,  pa. 
par.  of  excerebro:  ex  =  out,  and  cerebrum  =  the 
brain.] 

1.  To  beat  out  the  brains ;  to  remove  the  brains  in 
any  way. 

2.  To  cast  out  from  the  brain. 


*ex-ger’-e-brose,  a.  [Lat.  ex=ont,  without,  and 
cerebrosus  =  having  brains.]  Having  no  brains; 
brainless. 

*ex-gern',  v.  t.  [Latin  excerno:  ea;=out,  and 
cerno— to  separate.]  To  strain  out;  to  separate  by 
straining;  to  send  out  by  excretion ;  to  excrete. 

ex-gern-ent,  a.  [Lat.  excernens,  pr.  par.  of 
excerno.]  Secreting,  excreting. 

*ex  gerp  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excerpo:  ex=ont,  away, 
and  carpo  =  to  pluck.]  To  pick  out,  to  cull,  to  ex¬ 
cerpt. 

ex-gerpt',  v.  t.  [Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par,  cf  ex- 
cerpo= to  pick  out:  e.r=out,  and  carpo— to  pick.] 
To  pick  out ;  to  make  an  extract  of ;  to  cite,  to 
quote. 

“  Possibly  he  meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  have  ex¬ 
cerpted.” — Barnard:  Life  of  Hey  l in  (1683),  p.  12. 

ex-gerpt',  s.  [Lat.  excerptum,  neut.  of  excerptus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerpo. ]  An  extract  or  selection  from 
the  works  of  an  author,  or  writing  of  any  kind. 

“His  commonplace  book  was  filled  with  excerpts  from 
the  Year-books.” — Campbell:  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ; 
Lord  Commissioner  Maynard. 

ex-gerp'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  excerptus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerpo.]  Excerpts,  extracts. 

ex-gerp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excerptio,  from  excerptus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  selecting,  culling,  or  picking  out. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  picked  out;  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  ;  an  extract. 

“Times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  few  ex¬ 
cerptions.” — Raleigh.  (Johnson.) 

ex-gerp'-tlve,  a.  [En g.  excerpt;  -ive.]  Excerpt¬ 
ing,  selecting,  picking  out. 

ex-gerp'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex¬ 
cerpo.]  One  who  makes  excerpts,  extracts,  or  selec¬ 
tions. 

“I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages  together 
out  of  the  doctor’s  printed  volumes,  and  appropriated 
them  to  myself  without  any  mark,  or  asterism,  as  he  has 
done.  I  am  no  such  excerpt  or.” — Barnard:  Life  of  Heylin, 
p.  12. 

ex-gess',  *ex-ces,  s.  [0.  Fr.  excez=ex cess,  from 
Lat.  excessus= a  going  out:  excedo=  to  go  beyond, 
to  excel;  Sp.  exceso;  Port,  excesso;  Ital.  eccesso.J 
[Exceed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  exceeds  any  measure  or  limit ;  that 
which  is  in  superabundance ;  that  which  goes 
beyond  the  common  or  ordinary  measure,  propor¬ 
tion,  or  limit. 

“  Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  593. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  too  great  quantity,  degree,  or 
amount ;  superabundance. 

“The  several  rays  in  that  white  light  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  whenever 
they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do  by  their 
excess  and  predominance  cause  their  proper  color  to  ap¬ 
pear.” — Newton:  Optics. 

3.  Extravagance  of  any  kind ;  a  transgression  or 
passing  beyond  due  limits. 

“Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuseness; 
even  parsimony  itself,  which  sits  but  ill  upon  a  public 
figure,  is  yet  the  more  pardonable  excess  of  the  two.” — 
Atterbury. 

4.  Undue  or  excessive  indulgence  of  appetite  or 
of  the  desires ;  over-indulgence. 

“There  will  be  need  of  temperance  in  diet ;  for  the 
body,  once  heavy  with  excess  and  surfeits,  hangs  plum¬ 
mets  on  the  nobler  parts.” — Duppa.. 

II.  Arith.  rfc  Geom. :  The  amount  by  which  one 
number  or  quantity  exceeds  another ;  the  difference 
between  the  greater  of  two  unequal  numbers  and 
the  less :  thus,  6  is  the  excess  of  8  over  2. 

H  Spherical  excess:  The  excess  of  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over  two  right 
angles,  or  180°. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excess,  super¬ 
fluity,  and  redundancy:  “ Excess  is  that  which 
exceeds  any  measure ;  superfluity  and  redundancy 
signify  an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have 
an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we 
have  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity  ;  but  we  have 
a  superfluity  of  provisions  when  we  have  more  than 
we  want.  Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object;  but 
superfluity  and  redundancy  are  species  of  excess. 
.  .  .  We  may  have  an  excess  of  prosperity  or 
adversity ;  a  superfluity  of  good  things ;  and  a 
redundancy  of  speech  or  words.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

ex-ges-sive,  *ex-ces-sif,  a.  [Fr.  excessif,  from 
Lat.  ex cessiis;  Sp.  excesivo;  Ital.  eccessivo.] 

1.  Exceeding  the  usual  or  proper  limi  ts  or  bounds ; 
immoderate,  extravagant,  unreasonable ;  too  great ; 
beyond  measure. 

“He  had,  iu  the  Convention,  carried  his  zeal  for  her 
interests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as 
excessive.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  -what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


excessively 
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excise 


*2.  Acting  unreasonably  or  without  proper  re¬ 
straint. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excessive , 
immoderate,  and  intemperate:  “ Excessive  desig¬ 
nates  excess  in  general ;  immoderate  and  intemper¬ 
ate  designate  excess  in  moral  agents.  The  excessive 
lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds  any  given 
point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions  which 
range  to  a  boundless  extent:  the  intemperate  lies 
in  the  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered : 
an  immoderate  ambition  or  lust  of  power  ;  an  intem¬ 
perate  indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excess¬ 
ive  admits  of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may  ex¬ 
ceed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  immoderate  and 
intemperate  mark  a  positively  great  degree  of 
excess ;  the  former  still  higher  than  tne  latter :  im¬ 
moderate  is  in  fact  the  highest  conceivable  degree 
of  excess.  Excessive  designates  what  is  partial; 
immoderate  is  used  oftener  for  what  is  partial  than 
what  is  habitual ;  intemperate  is  used  oftener  for 
what  is  habitual  than  what  is  partial.  A  person  is 
excessively  displeased  on  particular  occasions :  an 
immoderate  eater  at  all  times,  or  only  immoderate 
in  that  which  he  likes:  he  is  intemperate  in  his 
language  when  his  anger  is  intemperate ;  or  he 
leads  an  intemperate  life.  The  excesses  of  youth  do 
but  too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance.'’’  {Crabb :  Eng .  Sy non.) 

ex-ges'-sive-ly,  adv.  [En g.  excessive;  -ly.) 

1.  In  or  to  an  excessive  degree ;  exceedingly ; 
extremely;  beyond  measure. 

“Such  mosses  .  .  .  have  seeds  so  excessively  small.” 
— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Vehemently,  greedily.  {Spenser.) 
ex-ges -sive-ness,  *ex-ces-sive-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
excessive ;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  excess. 

“Other  some  so  fryse  through  the  excessiuenesse  of  the 
eold.” — Golding:  Justine,  p.  8. 

ex-ghan  ge,  *es-chaunge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 

eschanger;  Fr.  ichanger.)  [Change.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  or  part  with  in  return  for  another ;  to 
transfer  or  hand  over  for  an  equivalent. 

“  They  shall  not  sell  of  it,  neither  exchange  nor  alienate 
the  first  fruits.” — Ezekiel  xlviii.  14. 

2.  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  but  formerly  with 
was  also  used. 

“  Being  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fashions  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  something  to  exchange  with  those 
abroad.” — Locke. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  give  and 
take ;  to  interchange. 

“Without  exchanging  a  blow.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  resign,  give  up,  or  abandon  one  state  for 
another. 

“Death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.;  Of  Mutabilitie,  vi.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  exchange  ;  to  barter. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex¬ 
change,  to  barter,  to  truck,  and  to  commute:  “To 
barter  is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade  for 
another:  to  truck  is  a  familiar  term  to  express  a 
familiar  action  for  exchanging  one  article  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  for  another :  commute  signifies  an 
exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for  another. 
We  may  exchange  one  book  for  another;  traders 
barter  trinkets  for  gold  dust ;  coachmen  or  stable¬ 
men  truck  a  whip  for  a  handkerchief  ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commute  the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of 
banishment.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exchange  and  to 
change,  see  Change;  and  for  that  between  to  ex¬ 
change  and  to  interchange,  see  Interchange. 

ex-ghan  ge,  *es-chaunge,  s.  [0.  Fr.  eschange ; 
Fr.  6 change .  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging,  or  giving  one  thing  for 
another  ;  a  parting  with  one  article  or  commodity 
for  an  equivalent. 

“They  lend  their  corn,  they  make  exchanges;  they  are 
always  ready  to  serve  one  another.” — Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally ; 

interchange.  .  .  ,  , 

3.  The  act  of  giving  up,  resigning,  or  abandoning 
one  state  for  another. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  thing  or  commodity 
is  exchanged  for  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  form  or  process  of  exchanging  a  debt  or 
credit  for  another  ;  the  receiving  or  paying  of  money 
by  bill,  order,  or  draft.  [Bill.] 

“I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange, 

From  Florence.” 

Sliakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 


6.  That  which  is  given  in  return  foi  something 
received. 

“  There’s  my  exchange:  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  V.  3. 

7.  That  which  is  received  in  return  for  something 
given. 

“  The  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  you  by  all,  who 
had  the  happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise  exchange  for 
the  honors  of  the  court.” — Dryden. 

*8.  Change,  transmutation. 

“I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*9.  Variety,  change. 

“These  women  all  of  rightwiseness, 

Of  choise  and  free  election, 

Must  love  eschaunge  and  doublenesse.” 

Chaucer:  Lalade  of  Women. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Commerce : 

(1)  A  place  where  merchants,  brokers,  &c.,  meet 
to  transact  business ;  generally  contracted  into 
’ Change . 

“He  that  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass,  in  the 
schools,  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the  same  name.” 
— Locke. 

(2)  A  bill  of  exchange  (q.  v.). 

(3)  The  rate  at  which  the  money  of  one  country 
is  exchanged  foi  that  of  another.  [Course  of  Ex¬ 
change. ,] 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  for  ascertaining  how  much  of 
the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent  in  value  to 
a  given  amount  of  that  of  another. 

3.  Law :  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  in  con¬ 
sideration  the  one  for  the  other. 

TI  (1)  Arbitration  of  exchange :  [Arbitration.] 

(2)  Course  of  exchange:  The  current  price  of  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  at  any  one  place  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  another.  If  for  $500  at  one  place  exactly 
$500  at  the  other  must  be  paid,  then  the  Course  of 
Exchange  between  the  two  places  is  at  par ;  if  more 
must  be  paid  at  the  second  place,  then  it  is  above 
par  at  the  other ;  if  less,  it  is  below  it. 

(3)  Theory  of  exchange:  A  hypothesis  with  re¬ 
gard  to  radiant  heat,  devised  by  Prevostof  Geneva, 
and  since  generally  accepted.  All  bodies  radiate 
heat.  If  two  of  different  temperatures  be  placed 
near  each  other,  each  will  radiate  heat  to  the 
other,  but  the  one  higher  in  temperature  will  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  it  emits.  Finally,  both  will  be  of 
the  same  temperature,  each  receiving  from  the 
other  precisely  as  much  heat  as  it  sends  it  in  re¬ 
turn.  This  scale  is  called  the  mobile  equilibrium 
of  temperature. 

exchange-broker,  s.  A  bill-broker, 
exchange-cap,  s.  A  fine  quality  of  paper  made 
of  new  stock  ;  thin,  highly  calendered,  and  used  for 
printing  bills  of  exchange. 

*exchange-wench,  s.  One  of  the  women  who 
kept  stalls  at  the  London  Exchange,  and  whose 
reputation  was  not  very  good.  ( English  Colloq.) 
C Nares .) 

“  Now  every  exchange-wench  is  ushered  in  by  them  into 
her  stalls,  and  while  she  calls  to  others  to  know  what  they 
lack,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  make  her  as  fine  as  a 
countess.” — England’s  Vanity  (1683),  p.  32. 

ex-ghange-a-bil-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  exchangeable ; 
- ity. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable, 
ex-ghange-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exchange ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  exchanged ;  fit  or  proper  to 
be  exchanged. 

“  The  officers  captured  were  exchangeable  with  the 
powers  of  General  Howe.” — Marshall. 

2.  Rateable,  or  to  be  valued  according  to  what 
can  be  procured  in  exchange  ;  as,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  goods. 

ex-ghang  -er,  s.  [Eng.  exchang{e ) ;  - er .]  One 
who  exchanges  ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 

“  Whilst  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  small  price  more 
than  the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exchangers 
generally  choose  rather  to  buy  bullion  than  run  the  risk 
of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the  law.” 
— Locke. 

*ex-gheat’,  s.  [Escheat.] 

*ex-gheat  -or,  s.  [Escheator.] 
ex-gheq'-uer  (q  as  k),  *es-chek-er,  *es-chek- 
ere,  *chek-er.  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschequier ,  eschiquier, 
from  eschec— check  (at  chess) ;  escAecs=chess  ;  Low 
Lat.  scaccarium=  {1)  a  chess-board,  (2)  exchequer; 
scacci=chess.J  [Check,  Checker,  Chess.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  chess-board ;  hence,  the  game  of  chess  it¬ 
self. 

“Thenne  he  wule  bidde  the  pleie  at  the  escheker.” 

Florice  and  Blaunoheflour,  343. 

2.  A  state  or  national  treasury. 

“  They  hadde  to  doone 
In  the  escheker  and  in  the  chauncerye.” 

P.  Plowman,  2,132. 


3.  Funds  ;  pecuniary  resources. 

“  Shuts  up  every  private  man’s  excheque ’’ — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

II.  English  Law  • 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.  J Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  ] 

2.  [Court  of  Exchequer. ] 

If  (1)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  [Chancel¬ 
lor.] 

(2)  Court  of  Exchequer : 

English  Law :  A  court  instituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  constituting  part  of  the  Aula  Regia. 
It  was  remodeled  by  Edward  1.  Its  primary  object 
was  to  recover  debts  due  to  the  king,  such  as  un¬ 
paid  taxes,  &c.,  to  vindicate  his  proprietary  rights 
against  those  encroaching  upon  them,  &c.  But 
after  a  time,  without  losing  sight  of  the  original 
purpose,  it  developed  into  an  ordinary  law  court, 
with  a  legal  and  an  equitable  side,  each  open  to  all 
the  nation.  The  Act  2  Viet.  c.  5  transferred  the 
equity  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By 
36  and  37  Viet.  c.  66,  passed  August  5, 1873,  and  which 
came  into  operation  on  November  1,  1874,  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Court  became  the  Exchequer  Sub-division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  A  similar 
court  was  established  in  Scotland  by  6  Anue  c.  26. 

(3)  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber:  _ 

English  Laiv :  A  court  instituted  in  England  by 
31  Edw.  III.  to  settle  cases  carried  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  on  writs  of  error.  Subsequently  an  ap¬ 
peal  in  error  lay  to  it  from  each  of  the  three  superior 
courts  of  Common  Law,  and  from  this  court  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  wras  abolished  by  the  Judica¬ 
ture  Act  of  1875,  its  jurisdiction  in  appeals  being 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

exchequer-bill,  s.  An  instrument  of  credit 
created  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  British  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  temporary 
purposes  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Exchequer. 
Exchequer-bills  form  a  large  portion  of  the  un¬ 
funded,  or  floating  debt  of  the  country.  They  are 
issued  for  sums  of  £100  each,  or  some  multiple  of 
£100.  They  last  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  re¬ 
newal. 

exchequer-bond,  s.  An  exchequer-bond  differs 
from  an  exchequer-bill  in  being  issued  to  run  for  a 
definite  period  of  time,  in  no  case  to  exceed  six 
years.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  on  them  is  also 
fixed. 

ex-gheq'-uer  (q  as  k),  v.  i.  [Exchequer,  s.]f 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  Among  other  strange  verbs,  the  following  has  arisen 
in  vulgar  language — viz.,  to  exchequer  a  man  ;  which  is, 
to  institute  a  process  against  him,  in  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  king,  and 
in  some  other  cases.” — Pegge:  Anecd.  of  the  Eng.  Lan¬ 
guage. 

*ex-gheq  -uered  (q  as  k),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Ex¬ 

chequer,  i’.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Chequered. 

*ex-gl'de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excido:  ea;=out,  away,  and 
ccedo= to  cut.]  To  cut  off  or  away;  to  remove;  to 
separate. 

*ex-gip’-i-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
excipio=  to  take  out,  to  except.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Taking  exceptions. 

“It  is  a  good  exception  against  the  party  excipient.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon,  661. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  excepts. 

2.  Med.:  An  inert  or  slightly  active  substance 
employed  as  the  medium  or  vehicle  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  active  medicine,  as  bread-crust,  con¬ 
serve  of  roses,  &c. 

*ex  -gi-ple,  ex’-gl-pule,  ex-glp'-u-lus,  ex-gip- 
u-lum,  s.  [From  Lat.  excipio= to  draw  out,  to 
receive.  The  form  is  a  diminutive.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  part  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  rim  or 
base  to  the  shield  of  a  lichen.  ( Lindley .) 

2.  The  corresponding  part  in  a  fungal. 
ex-gl§'-a-ble,  ex-cise-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  excis{e)i 

-able.)  Subject  or  liable  to  excise-duty. 

“The  concealment  of  excisable  goods  is  subject  to  a 
forfeiture  of  those  goods,  and  treble  value.” — Act  of  Pari. 
George  II.,  c.  30. 

ex-gl'§e,  *ac-cise,  s.  [Fr.,  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut. 
aksiis,  or  aksys— excise,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
assis=  assessments  ;  Ger.  accise= excise  ;  Port.  &Sp. 
sisa=excise,  tax.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  A  British  tax  or  duty  imposed  upon  certain 
commodities  of  home  production  or  consumption, 
as  malt,  spirits,  &c.  [Excise-duties.] 

“The  two  houses  at  Westminster  had  laid  an  imposi¬ 
tion,  which  they  called  an  excise,  upon  wine,  beer,  ale, 
and  many  other  commodities.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  ever  the  name  of  payment  of  excise  was  heard  of  or 
practiced  in  England.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.453. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -ticm,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d?l. 
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2.  The  branch  or  department  of  the  British  Civil 
Service  to  which  is  committed  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  excise-duties.  The  name  excise 
is  less  frequently  given  than  formerly,  the  proper 
technical  designation  now  being  Inland  Revenue. 

IT  The  internal  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States  corresponds  to  the  excise  system  of  Britain. 
*3.  A  tax  or  toll  of  any  kind. 

“  Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 
Of  a  more  fragrant  paradise.” — Cleveland. 
excise-duties,  s.  pi.  Duties  imposed  by  author¬ 
ity  of  the  British  Parliament  on  certain  articles  of 
home  production  and  consumption.  In  the  United 
States  they  are  called  internal  revenue  taxes. 

excise-officer,  s.  A  British  public  official  charged 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  several  regulations 
affecting  the  excise-duties ;  an  exciseman.  His 
proper  appellation  now  is  an  officer  of  Inland 
Revenue. 

*ex-§I  §e  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Excise,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impose  or  charge  a  duty  or  tax  upon. 

*2.  To  impose  upon ;  to  overcharge. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  charge  or  demand  a  toll. 

“  Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  roll, 

But  some  exoising  courtier  will  have  toll.8’ 

Pope:  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  iv. 

ex-51  §e  (2),  *ex-5i  ze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excisus ,  pa. 
ar.  of  excido—  to  cut  out:  ea;=out,  ccedo— to  cut.] 
o  cut  out. 

“Those  who  said  they  could  not  rob,  because  all  was 
theirs,  so  exciz’d  what  they  liked  not.” — Wood:  Athence 
Oxoniensis. 

ex-51  §e-mun,  s.  [Eng.  excise ,  and  man.]  A 
British  public  officer  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  connected  with  the  excise,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  detect  any  evasion  of  them ;  an  officer  of 
Inland  Revenue. 

“  Every  exciseman  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bread.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

ex-5i'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  excisio ,  from  excisus,  pa. 
par.  of  excido;  Fr.  excision.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  out  or  off ;  destruction,  ex¬ 
tirpation. 

“  O  poore  and  myserable  citie,  what  sondry  tourmentes, 
excisions,  subversions,  depopulations,  and  other  euyll  ad¬ 
ventures  hath  hapned  unto  the!” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off,  destroyed,  or  extir¬ 
pated. 

“  From  the  first  erection  into  a  people  down  to  their 
final  excision." — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  A  cutting  off  or  away  from  the  church ; 
excommunication . 

2.  Surg. :  The  cutting  out  or  off  of  any  part  of  the 
body ;  amputation. 

ex-5lt-a-bil'-i-tf ,  s.  [Eng .excitable;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
excitable. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  property  manifested  by  living 
beings,  and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which  they 
are  constituted,  of  responding  to  the  action  of 
excitants  and  irritants ;  irritability. 

ex-5lt'-3,-ble,  *ex-cite-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
excitabilis,  from  excito.] 

1.  Easily  excited;  susceptible  of  excitement; 
readily  stirred  up  or  stimulated. 

“  His  affections  were  most  quick  and  excitable  by  their 
due  objects.” — Barrow:  Works,  i.  475. 

2.  Characterized  by  excitability ;  as,  an  excitable 
temper. 

ex-5lt  -9.nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excitans,  pr.  par.  of 
excito— to  call  out;  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from  ex— 
out,  and  cieo= to  call,  to  summon.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Stimulating;  tending  to  excite; 
exciting. 

“  The  donation  of  heavenly  graces,  prevenient,  subse¬ 
quent,  excitant,  adjuvant.” — Nicholson:  Expos,  of  the  Cat¬ 
echism  (1662),  p.  60. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  excites,  stimulates,  or 
produces  increased  action  in  a  living  organism. 

2.  Med. :  An  agent  or  influence  which  arouses  the 
vital  activity  of  dhe  body,  or  of  any  of  the  tissues 
or  organs  which  belong  to  it ;  a  stimulant. 

*ex-5l'-tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excito.]  [Excite.]  To  excite,  to  stimulate. 

ex-51-ta-tion,  *ex-ci-ta-cion,  s.  [Fr.  excita¬ 
tion;  Lat.  excitatio,  from  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excito;  Sp.  excitacion ;  It.al. eccitazione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  exciting,  stimulating, 
or  putting  into  motion;  a  rousing  or  awaking;  a 
prompting. 

“Oft  the  lothe  thing  is  doen  by  excitacion  of  other 
mannes  opinion.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

II.  Med. :  The  act  of  producing  excitement ;  the 
excitement  produced. 


ex-5it-gi-tlve,  a.  [Fr  .excitatif.]  Having  power 
or  tending  to  excite  or  stimulate ;  exciting,  excita¬ 
tory. 

“Admonitory  of  duty,  and  excitative  of  devotion.” — 
Barrow:  Expos,  on  the  Creed. 

ex  HjI-ta-tSr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  excitatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  excito;  Fr.  excitateur.]  [Excite.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  discharging  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  accumulator  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  operator 
from  receiving  the  shock. 

ex  -51-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  excitatoire.]  Tending 
to  excite  or  stimulate ;  excitative. 

ex-51  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exciter,  from  Lat.  excito 
=to  call  out,  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from  ea;=out, 
and  cieo= to  call  to  summon.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rouse,  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  call  into 
action,  to  stimulate. 

“  He  exciteth  other  folk  thereto, 

To  lose  his  good  as  he  himself  hath  do.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,212 

2.  To  heat  or  inflame  the  spirits  of. 

3.  To  create,  to  stir  up,  to  set  on  foot,  to  stir  into 
action,  to  provoke. 

“What  was  known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and 
loathing.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Med.:  To  stimulate  or  increase  the  vital 
activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stimulate,  to  animate,  to  cause 
excitement,  to  give  a  stimulus. 

“  There  native  beauty  pleases  and  excites." 

Dryden;  Art  of  Poetry,  ch.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excite,  to 
incite ,  and  to  provoke :  “To  excite  is  said  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  inward  feelings;  incite  is  said  of 
the  external  actions;  provoke  is  said  of  both.  A 
person’s  passions  are  excited;  he  is  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  partic¬ 
ular  feeling  is  provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some 
feeling  to  a  particular  step.  Wit  and  conversation 
excite  mirth  ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 
fraudulent  practices;  they  are  provoked  by  the 
opposition  of  others  to  intemperate  language  and 
intemperate  measures.  To  excite  is  very  frequently 
used  in  a  physical  acceptation  ;  incite  always,  and 
provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application.  We  speak 
of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration ;  of  incit¬ 
ing  to  noble  actions:  of  provoking  impertinence, 
scorn,  or  resentment.”  (Qrabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 
ex-qlt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Excite.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stimulated,  aroused,  stirred  up,  brought  into 
action. 

2.  Heated  or  inflamed  in  spirit. 
ex-5it’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  excited;  -ly.]  In  an 

excited  manner. 

ex-51  te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  excite;  -ful(l).]  Causing 
excitement;  full  of  exciting  matter;  excitatory, 
exciting. 

ex-51  te-ment,  s.  [Eng.  excite ;  -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  stimulating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  commotion,  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  heat  or  warmth  of  temper. 

3.  That  which  excites,  stimulates,  or  produces 
action. 

“The  beat  excitement  to  each  private  virtue.” — Law: 
Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

II.  Med.:  A  state  of  abnormal  activity  in  any 
organ  of  the  body.  For  instance,  if  the  heart  beat 
violently,  the  organ  is  under  the  influence  of  excite¬ 
ment,  with  the  effect  of  sending  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  and  veins  with  unwonted  force.  If  the 
membrane  surrounding  the  brain  be  inflamed,  and 
mania  supervene,  the  brain  is  excited.  Such  excite¬ 
ment  is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  reaction  in 
which  there  is  abnormal  depression,  proportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  previous  excitement. 
ex-5lt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  excit(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimulates,  or 
rouses  to  action. 

“  Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  industry.” — More:  Decay 
of  Piety. 

2.  One  who  provokes,  stirs  up,  or  irritates. 

“  They  never  punished  the  delinquency  of  the  tumults 
and  their  exciters." — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  An  excitant,  a  stimulant. 

2.  Elect.:  A  substance  which  by  friction  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  exciting  electricity. 


ex-5lt’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Excite.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stimulating,  arousing,  calling  into  action. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  excitement. 

C.  As  subst. :  An  excitement ;  a  stimulus,  a  stimu¬ 
lant. 

“Wanting  many  excitings  of  grace.” — Herbert:  Country 
Parson,  ch.  xxii. 

exciting-causes,  s.  pi. 

Medr.  Causes  which  tend  immediately  to  produce 
disease,  as  distinguished  from  predisposing  causes, 
which  during  long  periods  of  time  prepare  the  way 
for  it  to  arise. 

ex-5lt'-ifig-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  exciting ;  -ly.]  In  an 
exciting  manner ;  so  as  to  excite. 

ex-51 -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  excise);  -ive.]  Tending 
to  excite ;  causing  excitement. 

ex-5lt-0-,  pref.  [Lat.  excit(o)=  to  excite,  with  o 
connective.] 
excito-mstcry,  a, 

Anat. :  An  epithet  applied  to  that  function  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  an  impression  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  center  and  reflected  so  as  to  produce 
contraction  of  a  muscle  without  sensation  or  voli¬ 
tion.  {Owen.) 

*ex-claim’,  s.  [Exclaim,  v.]  A  clamor,  an  out¬ 
cry. 

ex-claim’,  v.  i.  &t.  [O.  Fr.  exclamer,  from  Lat. 

exclamo;  ex— out,  and  clamo= to  cry,  to  shout ;  Sp. 
exclamar ;  Ital .esclamare.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cry  out  with  vehemence ;  to  declare  with 
loud  vociferation ;  to  call  out  loudly ;  to  vociferate ; 
to  ejaculate. 

“They  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaiming  that 
the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  To  make  an  outcry,  to  declaim ;  to  inveigh. 
“In  his  charges  to  the  clergy  he  exclaimed  against  the 
pluralities.” — Burnet:  Hist,  of  Own  Time;  Life  of  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  cry  loudly ;  to  call  out ;  to 
cry  out. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  exclaim  and  to 
cry,  see  Ckv. 

ex-claim’-er,  s.  [Eng.  exclaim;  -er.]  One  who 
cries  out  with  vehemence;  one  who  speaks  with 
heat  or  passion  ;  one  who  declaims  or  inveighs. 

ex-cla  ma’-tion,  *ex-cla-ma-cion,  s.  [French, 
from  Lat.  exclamatio,  from  exclamo— to  cry  out; 
Sp.  exclamacion ;  Ital.  esclamazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  exclaiming,  crying  out,  or  vocifer¬ 
ating. 

*2.  Clamor,  vociferation,  outcry. 

“Thy  ran  streight  to  harneys  and  .  .  .  made  an  ex¬ 
clamacion  that,  &c.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  176. 

3.  Declamation,  inveighing ;  an  outcry. 

“The  ears  of  the  people  are  continually  beaten  with 
exclamations  against  abuses  in  the  church.” — Hooker: 
(Dedic.). 

4.  An  emphatic  or  passionate  utterance;  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  joy,  &c. 

“But  what  serve  exclamations,  where  there  are  no  ears 
to  receive  the  sound  ?” — Sidney. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  expressing  some  sudden  pas¬ 
sion,  as  wonder,  fear,  surprise,  &c. ;  an  interjection. 

2.  Print. :  A  mark  or  sign  [  !]  indicating  emotion, 
emphasis,  or  pointed  address. 

ex-clam’-a-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  exclamatif ;  Sp.  exclam- 
ativo;  Ital.  esclamativo.]  Containing  exclamation  ; 
exclamatory. 

ex-clam  -a- tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  exclamative ; 
-ly.]  In  an  exclamatory  manner ;  exclamatorily. 

ex-clam ’-a-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exclamatory ; 
•ly. ]  In  an  exclamatory  manner  ;  with  exclamations, 
ex-clam'-u-tor-jr,  a.  [Exclaim,  u.J 

1.  Containing,  expressing,  or  of  the  nature  of 
exclamation. 

“I  shall  conclude  with  those  exclamatory  words  of  St. 
Paul.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

2.  Using  profuse  exclamation ;  as,  an  exclamatory 
speaker. 

ex-Clfl  de,  v.  t.  [Lat,  excludo=to  shut  out ;  ex= 
out,  and claudo=  to  shut;  Fr.  exclure;  Ital.  esclu- 
dere;  Sp.  excluir.] 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admis¬ 
sion. 

“  Exclude  the  incroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.”  » 
Dryden-.  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  512, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


exclusion 


excreable 


*2.  To  eject,  to  emit,  to  thrust  out,  to  extrude. 

“  Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continued 
or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  wherewith  excluding  but 
one  a-day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a  forcible  pro- 
ruption,  antedates  their  period  of  exclusion.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,ch.  vi. 

3.  To  debar ;  to  shut  out  or  hinder  from  participa¬ 
tion. 

“  This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  bene¬ 
ficial  bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs.” — 
Swift. 

4.  To  shut  out  from  the  society  of ;  to  separate. 

“  Sith  I  from  Diomede,  and  noble  Troilus, 

Am  clene  excluded,  as  abiect  odious.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Creseide. 

5.  To  leave  no  room  for ;  to  shut  out ;  to  forbid. 

“  Oure  faithe  .  .  .  excludeth  al  maner  of  doute.” — 
Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

6.  To  except,  to  omit ;  not  to  comprehend  in  or 
admit  into  any  grant,  privilege,  enjoyment,  &c. 

“If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  exclude 
from  its  communion  such  persons  likeliest  to  have  great 
abilities,  it  should  be  altered.”—  Swift. 

7.  To  except  or  omit  from  any  rule,  or  category. 

ex-eld  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  ex clusio,  from  exclusus, 

pa.  par.  of  excludo;  Fr.  exclusion',  Sp.  exclusion; 
Ital.  esclusione.] 

1.  The  act  of  shutting  out,  or  denying  entrance  or 
admission. 

“  In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  doth  good;  but  in  bodies  that  need  emission  of 
spirits  it  doth  hurt.” — Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  or  shut  out. 

“His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  525. 

3.  A  rejecting,  dismissing,  or  shutting  out;  non¬ 
reception  in  any  manner. 

“  If  he  is  for  an  entire  exclusion  of  fear,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  influence  in  every  law,  he  opposes 
himself  to  every  government.” — Addison. 

4.  A  debarring  or  shutting  out  from  participation 
in  any  grant,  privilege,  &c. 

“A bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  the  Crown  of  England  and  Ireland.” — Hume: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lxvii.  (an.  1679). 

5.  An  excepting  or  omitting  from  any  rule,  propo¬ 
sition,  category,  &c. 

“There  was  a  question  asked  at  the  table,  whether  the 
French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  exclu¬ 
sion  that  he  should  not  marry  her  himself.” — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

*6.  The  ejecting  of  the  young  from  the  egg  or 
womb. 

“How  were  it  possible  the  womb  should  contain  the 
child,  nay,  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their  due 
perfection  and  maturity  for  exclusion}” — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

7.  That  which  is  ejected,  emitted,  or  thrust  out ; 
an  excretion. 

“The  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity,  with  some  portion  of 
choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and  bladder,  yet  it 
remains  undivided  in  birds,  and  hath  but  a  single  de¬ 
scent  by  the  guts  with  the  exclusions  of  the  belly.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

Exclusion  Bill: 

English  Hist.:  A  bill  designed  to  prevent  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.  of  England, 
from  retaining  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
the  reason  being  that  he  had  embraced  Roman 
Catholicism.  In  1680  it  passed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  -was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  after  the 
King,  Charles  II.,  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  accord  it  the  royal  assent.  In  1681  it  was  re¬ 
vived,  but,  instead  of  passing,  it  led  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament. 

“Halifax  had  spoken  with  great  energy  against  the 
Exclusion  Bill.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  197. 

ex-clfi  -§ion-g,r-y,  a.  [Eng.  exclusion;  - ary .] 
Tending  to  exclude  or  shut  out. 

ex-clfi  -§ion-er,  s.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -er.]  The 
same  as  Exclusionist  (q.  v.). 

ex-Cld  -§ion-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -ism.'] 
The  character,  manner  or  principles  of  an  exclu¬ 
sionist  ;  exclusivism. 

ex-clfi  -§ion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  exclusion;  -ist.]  One 
who  would  exclude  another  from  any  privilege,  posi¬ 
tion,  &c. 

ex-clfi  -sive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  exclusif;  Sp.  exclusivo ; 
Ital.  esclusivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  excluding  or  barring  en¬ 
trance  or  admission. 

“  They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  625. 
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2.  Debarring  from  participation  in  any  privilege, 
grant,  enjoyment,  &c. 

“  Who  with  exclusive  Bills  must  now  dispense.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  254. 

3.  Not  taken  into  account;  not  included  or  com¬ 
prehending. 

“  I  know  not  whether  he  reckons  the  dross,  exclusive  or 
inclusive.” — Swift. 

4.  Possessed  or  enjoyed  to  the  exclusion  of  others ; 
as,  an  exclusive  privilege. 

5.  Inclined  to  exclude  others  from  society  or  fel¬ 
lowship  ;  fastidious  or  illiberal  in  the  choice  of  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  narrow. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  That  which  excludes  or  excepts ;  an  exclusion. 
“This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  inclusives  and  exclu¬ 
sives  that  he  dyscerneth  nothing  betwene  copulatives  and 
disiunctives.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  943. 

2.  One  who  is  exclusive  in  his  manners  or  tastes  ; 
one  who  excludes  all  but  a  very  few  from  his  soci¬ 
ety. 

exclusive  dealing,  s.  The  act  of  dealing  or 
threatening  to  deal  exclusively  with  those  who  gave 
a  particular  side  their  support  at  an  election.  (Eng. 
Colloq.) 

exclusive  privilege,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  used  in  a  limited  sense  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  nature  of 
monopolies,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  different 
incorporated  trades  of  a  royal  burgh,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  craftsmen  or  members  of  those  incorpo¬ 
rations  were  entitled  to  prevent  tradesmen,  not 
members  of  the  corporation,  from  exercising  the 
same  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  burgh, 
ex-clfi'-sive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. exclusive;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  inclusion  or  admission  of  others  to 
participation  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

“War  or  the  chace  are  exclusively  their  province.” — 
Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or  num¬ 
ber  ;  not  inclusively. 

“  The  first  part  lasts  from  the  date  of  the  citation  to 
the  joining  of  issue,  exclusively ;  the  second  continues 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  cause,  inclusively.”— Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

ex-clfi'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exclusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exclusive,  fastidious, 
or  illiberal  in  the  choice  of  society. 

ex-clfi'-siv-igm,  s.  [Eng.  exclusiv(e);  -ism.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  excluding  ;  exclusiveness. 

ex-clfi'-sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  exclusorius,  from  exclu¬ 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  excludo.]  Excluding;  exclusive; 
shutting  out. 

*ex-C0Ct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  excoctus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
coquo=to  boil  out;  ex=out,  and  coquo=  to  boil,  to 
cook.]  To  boil  up ;  to  produce  by  boiling. 

*ex-COC'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excoctio,  from  excoctus, 
pa.  par.  of  excoquo.]  The  act  or  process  of  boiling 
out. 

ex-cog  -i-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  excogitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  excogito:  ex=out,  and  cogito^to  think.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  invent;  to  map  out  or  devise  by 
thinking. 

“If  the  wit  of  man  had  been  to  contrive  this  organ, 
what  could  he  have  possibly  excogitated  more  accurate?” 
— More. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  meditate;  to  cogitate. 

“I  take  it  to  be  my  duty  to  meditate,  and  to  excogitate, 
of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  travels,  derive  your 
virtues  to  the  good  of  your  people.” — Bacon:  On  the  Laws 
of  England. 

ex-cog-l-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  excogitatio,  from  ex¬ 
cogitatus,  pa.  par.  of  excogito.]  The  act  or  process 
of  devising  or  inventing  in  the  thoughts  ;  invention  ; 
thought;  meditation. 

“Wherefore  to  consideration  pertaineth  excogitation, 
and  advisement.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  fo.  72  b. 

*ex-c6m-men'ge,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  excommange—an 
excommunication.]  To  excommunicate. 

*ex-c6m-mu  ne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
mune  (q.  v.).]  To  shut  out  or  exclude  from  fellow¬ 
ship  or  participation  in. 

ex-c6m-mun’-i-ce,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
communicable  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  excom¬ 
municated  ;  liable  or  deserving  to  be  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

ex-com-mun'-l-cate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  excom- 
municatus,  pa.  par.  of  excommunico .] 

Ecclesiol. :  To  visit  with  the  penalties  of  excom¬ 
munication  (q.  v.). 

ex-com-mun  -i-C&te ,  a.  &s.  [From  English  ex¬ 
communicate,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Excommunicated. 

ex-com-mun-I-ca -tion,  s.  [Eng.  excommuni¬ 
cate); -ion;  Ft.  excommunication;  Span,  ex  corn- 
union  ;  Ital.  scommunicazione,  all  from  Latin 
excommunicatio .  ] 


Ecclesiol. :  The  spiritual  penalty  of  excluding  an 
offender  from  the  communion  and  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Church,  and  from  Christian  society.  It  is 
founded  on  1  Cor.  v.  In  the  first  century,  those 
guilty  of  gross  sins,  and  who  had  been  vainly 
admonished,  were  excommunicated.  If  they  re¬ 
pented,  they  were  again  admitted,  to  all  Christian 
privileges,  but  after  a  second  grievous  fall,  tney 
were  finally  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  :aith- 
ful.  Among  those  on  whom  discipline  was  exer¬ 
cised  were  Christians  who  denied  their  faith  for 
fear  of  their  lives  during  persecution,  returning 
again  when  the  danger  was  over.  In  the  third  cent¬ 
ury,  during  the  sharp  Decian  persecution  a  con¬ 
troversy  arose  in  the  Church  as  to  the  trea Client  of 
these  weak  brethren.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  for  severity,  and  carried  his  point  against 
quite  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  believers  who  were 
in  favor  of  leniency.  The  Novatians  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  Donatists  in  the  fourth,  broke  off 
from  the  Church  catholic,  from  causes  connected 
with  the  dissatisfaction  they  felt  that  the  Church 
had,  in  their  view,  too  easily  restored  to  their  old 
status  those  erring  disciples.  A  distinction  grad¬ 
ually  arose  between  a  lesser  and  a  greater  excom¬ 
munication,  the  latter  called  also  Anathema.  In 
the  middle  ages,  during  the  dominancy  of  the 
Papacy,  the  greater  excommunication  became  a 
formidable  power,  and  was  used  as  a  weapon  where¬ 
with  to  assail  even  kings  and  emperors.  The  first 
reigning  prince  thus  excommunicated  was  jaobert, 
King  of  France,  in  998.  The  Pope  who  did  the  deed 
was  Gregory  V.  Many  other  cases  followed.  In 
1077  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  absolving  Bis  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  proud  monarch  had  ulti¬ 
mately  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  offended 
hierarch.  In  1208,  Pope  Innocent  III.  acted  simi¬ 
larly  to  King  John  of  England,  the  interdict  not 
being  reversed  till  1214.  To  omit  other  cases,  Pope 
Pius  VII.  in  1809  excommunicated  Napoleon  I.,  and 
in  1860,  Pope  Pius  IX.  virtually  did  so  to  Napoleon 
III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  though  not  naming  the 
delinquents. 

ex-com-mun-I-ca-tor,  s.  [Excommunicate, v.l 
One  who  excommunicates. 

“Himselfe  was  one  of  the  excommunicators.” — Prynne: 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.,  p.  19. 

ex-chm-mun'-i-ca-tor  y,  a.  [Eng.  excommuni¬ 
cate);  -ory.]  Pertaining  to  or  causing  excommu¬ 
nication. 

*ex-c6m-mu-nl-6n,  s.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
munion.]  Excommunication. 

ex  con-ges'-so,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  that  which 
is  conceded  or  granted. 

ex-cbr-1-e.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excori(o)  =to  excori¬ 
ate,  and  Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  excoriated; 
that  may  or  can  be  stripped  off. 

“The  scaly  covering  of  fishes  .  .  .  even  in  such  as 
are  excoriable.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  c.  iii. 

ex-cor  -l-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excorio:  ex  =  off ,  and  corium  —  skin,  covering.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  covering ;  to  flay. 

“The  heat  of  the  island  Squanena  .  .  .  excoriates 

the  skin.” — Boyle :  Works,  v.  694. 

2.  Fig. :  To  castigate  or  chastise  verbally. 

ex-cbr'-i-ate,  ex-cor-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ex¬ 
coriatus,  pa.  par.  of  excorio.]  Stripped  of  the  skin 
or  covering  ;  flayed,  skinned. 

ex-cor-i-a’-tion,  s.  [Sp.  excoriacion;  Ital.  es- 
coriazone,  from  Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par.  of  excorio.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  excoriating  or  stripping  of  the  skin 
or  covering ;  a  flaying ;  a  wearing  off  of  the  skin. 

“  A  little  before  the  excoriation  of  Marsyas.” 

Brewer:  Lingua,  iii.  5. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excoriated  ;  loss  of  skin  ;  an 
abrasion. 

“  It  healeth  .  .  .  the  excoriations  or  frettings  of  the 
eyelids.” — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  The  act  of  stripping  of  possessions;  robbery, 
plunder,  spoliation. 

“It  hath  marvelously  enhanced  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  though  with  a  pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer 
sort.” — Cowel. 

2.  Verbal  chastisement. 

ex-cor'-tl-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ea;=away,  off,  cortex 
(genit.  corticis)  —  bark,  and  suff.  -ate.]  To  strip  off 
the  bark  or  rind. 

ex-cor-tl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  excorticat(e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  strijiping  the  bark  or  rind  off. 

ex’-cre-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excreabilis,  from  excreo 
=  to  excreate  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  dis¬ 
charged  or  ejected  by  spitting. 


b<ul,  boy;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


excreate 
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excursiveness 


ex  -Cre-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excreatus,  pa.  par.  of 
txcreo:  e:r=out,  and  screo- to  hawk,  to  hem.]  To 
eject  or  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawking  and 
spitting ;  to  spit  out. 

ex-cre-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  excreat(e) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  or  process  of  spitting  out. 

ex’-cre-ment  (1),  s.  [Lat.  excrementum=Tefuse, 
ordure,  from  Lat.  excretum,  sup.  of  excerno=  to 
sift  out,  to  separate:  ea;=out,  away,  and  cerno= to 
sift.]  Matter  excreted  and  ejected;  that  which  is 
ejected  or  discharged  from  the  body  after  digestion; 
excretion. 

ex  -cre-ment  (2),s.  [Lat.  excresco^to  grow  out.] 
Anything  growing  out  of  the  body :  as  hair,  nails, 
&c. ;  an  excrescence. 

ex-cre-men'-t^l,  adj.  [Eng.  excrement;  -al.  1 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  excrement ;  voided 
or  excreted  as  excrement  by  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body. 

ex-cre-men  tl  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  «.  [Eng. 

excrement ;  -itial.]  Pertaining  to  excrement :  con¬ 
taining  excrement  ;  consisting  of  matter  excreted 
from  the  human  body. 

ex-cre-men-tl-tious,  adj.  [Eng.  excrement; 
-itious.] 

1.  Containing  or  consisting  of  excrement;  excre- 
mentitial. 

2.  Excrescent. 

ex-cre- ment-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  excrement;  -ize.] 
To  ease  one’s  self  by  extrusion  of  feeces. 

*ex-cres'$e,  s.  [Lat.  excresco= to  grow  out :  ex= 
out,  and  cresco—  to  grow.]  An  increase. 

“There  happened  in  the  coining  sometimes  an  excresce 
on  the  tale  of  live  or  six  shillings  or  thereby  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.” — Forbes:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  66. 

ex-cres'-genge,  *ex-cres'-$en-§3f,  s.  [French 

excrescence,  from  Lat.  excrescentia,  from  excrescens, 
pr.  par.  of  excresco— to  grow  out.J 

I.  Lit. :  An  outgrowth ;  an  excrescent  appendage ; 
anything  which  grows  out  of  another  without  use, 
and  contrary  to  the  common  order  of  production. 

“Mountains have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  warts  and 
superfluous  excrescences."  —Ray :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*11.  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  extraordinary  or  unnatural  appendage. 

“  All  beyond  this  is  monstrous,  ’tis  out  of  nature,  ’tie  an 
excrescence,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.” — Dryden. 

2.  An  extravagant  or  excessive  outbreak ;  as,  an 
excrescence  of  joy. 

ex-cres'-§ent,  a.  [Latin  excrescens ,  pr.  par.  of 

excresco] 

I.  Lit. :  Growing  out  of  or  upon  something  else  in 
an  unnatural  manner. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Superfluous. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  49. 

2.  Added;  not  originally  or  properly  belonging: 
as  in  the  word  empty,  the  p  is  excrescent. 

excrescent  consonants.  A  term  introduced  by 
Professor  Key  (Philological  Essays ,  p.  204)  to  desig¬ 
nate  what  before  was  called  Epenthesis. 

ex-cres-$en’-tial,  adj.  [Eng.  excrescent ;  -ial.] 
Resembling  or  having  the  form  or  nature  of  an 
excresence. 

ex-cre  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  excretus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerno= to  separate,  to  sift.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  discharge  by  any  of  theexcretory 
passages. 

“The  nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance.” — 
Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xiii.,  §  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  emitted  or  discharged. 

“Vaporous  fume  that  excrete  forth  from  the  brain.” — 

Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  301. 

ex-cre'-tlne,  s.  [Lat.  excret(io) ;  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CtsHi-^SCL,  a  peculiar  crystallizable  sub¬ 
stance  found  by  Marcet  in  human  faeces ;  very  sol¬ 
uble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids. 

ex-cre -tion,  s.  [Lat.  excretio ,  from  excretus, 

f  a.  par.  of  excerno;  Fr.  excretion;  Sp.  excrecion; 
tal.  escrezione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  throwing  off  or  ejecting  of  animal  fluids  from 
the  body ;  the  voiding  of  excrement. 

“The  constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.” — Ray:  On  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  pt.  ii.,  p.  339. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted ;  excrement. 

“The  aptness  of  their  excretion  to  the  purpose,  its 
property  of  hardening  into  a  shell.”  —  Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xix. 


II.  Physiology  : 

1.  Animal :  The  collection  and  discharge  at  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  various  matters  which  are  no  longer 
of  use  in  the  animal  economy.  Examples,  urine 
and  sweat.  It  is  partly  opposed  to  secretion. 

2.  Vegetable :  Any  superfluous  matter  thrown  off 
externally  by  a  living  plant. 

ex-cre'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  excret(e);  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  of  separating  and  excreting  fluid  matter 
from  the  body ;  excretory. 

“  A  diminution  of  the  body  happens  by  the  excretive 
faculty,  excerning  and  evacuating  more  than  necessary.” 
— Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

ex-cre '-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  excret(e) ;  - ory ;  Fr. 
excrStoire .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  excre¬ 
tion;  excretive. 

“  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucilaginous  glands.”— 
Denham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii.  (Note  11.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat. :  A  duct  or  vessel  serving  to  receive  and  ex¬ 
crete  matter. 

“  Excretories  of  the  body  are  nothing  but  slender  slips 
of  the  arteries,  deriving  an  appropriated  juice  from  the 
blood.”— Cheyne. 

excretory-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  organs  by  which  excretion  takes 
place.  Specif.,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys. 

ex’-crlpt,  s.  [Lat.  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
scribo— to  write  out.] 

Laiv:  A  copy,  a  writing  copied  from  another, 
(  Wharton.) 

*ex-crfl'-$I-a-ble  (or  9I  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  ex- 
cruciabilis ,  from  excrucio.]  That  may  or  can  be 
tortured  or  tormented. 

*ex-crfl’-9l-a-ment  (or  9I  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  ex- 
crucio=  to  torture,  and  Eng.  suff.  - merit .]  Anguish, 
torment,  torture. 

ex-crfi'-9l-ate  (or  91  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Excruciate, 
o.]  To  torture,  to  torment,  to  inflict  the  most 
severe  pains  on. 

ex-crfl  -91-ate  (or  91  as  shl) ,  a.  [Lat.  excrucio- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  excrucio=to  torture  great:  ea;=out, 
fully,  and  crucio=to  torture;  crux  (genit.  crucis) 
=a  cross.]  Excruciated,  tortured,  tormented,  on 
the  rack. 

ex-crfl.  -91-at-Ihg  (or  9I  as  shl),  pr.  par.  &  a. 

[Excruciate,  i?.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  the  most  intense  pain;  ex¬ 
tremely  painful ;  torturing,  tormenting. 

“  Men  were  sentenced  to  pain  so  excruciating,  that  they 
begged  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

ex-crfl  -91-at  ing-lf  (or  9I  as  shl) ,  adv.  [Eng. 
excruciating;  - ly .]  In  an  excruciating  manner. 

ex-crfl-91-a  -tion  (or  9I  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  excru- 
ciatio,  from  excruciatus,  pa.  par.  of  excrucio .]  The 
act  of  torturing  or  tormenting  with  intense  pain ; 
the  state  of  being  tortured  or  tormented ;  torment, 
extreme  pain. 

“  The  frettings,  the  thwartings,  and  the  excruciations 
of  life.” — Felt  ham-  Resolves,  ii.  57. 

♦ex-cp-ba’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excubatio,  from  excubo 
=to  lie  out  of  doors,  to  keep  watch :  ea;=out,  and 
cubo=to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  watching  all  night. 

ex-Ch-bl-tbr'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  excubo.] 

Arch. :  A  gallery  or  loft  in  a  church  where  watch 
was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  any  great  festival, 
and  from  which  the  great  shrines  were  observed. 

ex-cu’-dlt,  v.  t.  [Lat.,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie, 
of  excudo—  to  engrave.]  He  engraved  it;  a  word 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  engraving,  preceded  by 
the  name  of  the  engraver. 

*ex-cul'-pa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  culpable 

q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  exculpated,  or  freed 

rom  blame. 

ex-cul'-p5.te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exculpatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
exculpo:  ex=out,  away,  and  ctt/pa—blame.] 

1.  To  clear  or  free  by  words  from  the  imputation 
or  charge  of  a  fault,  or  crime ;  to  justify. 

“The  author  prefixed  a  something  in  which  he  excul¬ 
pated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the  heroic 
epistle.” — Mason:  Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare.  (Note.) 

2.  To  regard  as  innocent ;  to  acquit;  to  exonerate. 

“  I  exculpate  him  further  for  his  writing  against  me.” 
— Milman. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  exculpate  and  to 
exonerate,  see  Exonerate. 


eX-Cul-pa-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exculpatio,  from  ex¬ 
culpatus,  pa.  par.  of  exculpo .]  The.  act  of  excul¬ 
pating  or  freeing  from  a  charge  or  imputation  of 
fault  or  crime;  a  vindication,  a  justification,  an 
absolving. 

“In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by 
which  the  prisoner  is  suffered  before  the  trial  to  prove  the 
thing  to  be  impossible.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an. 
1684). 

If  Letters  of  exculpation  : 

Scots  Law:  A  warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  compel  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence,  he  believes, 
will  tend  to  his  exculpation. 

ex-Cul'-pg,-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  culpa¬ 
tory  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or  clear  from  a 
charge  or  imputation  ;  containing  excuse  or  vindi¬ 
cation. 

“  This  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory 
comment.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Pope. 

*ex-cur’,  v.  i.  [Lat.  excurro:  ex— oat,  and  curro 
=to  run.]  To  pass  beyond  proper  limits ;  to  go  or 
run  to  extremes. 

ex-cur  -rent,  a.  [Lat.  excurrens ,  pr.  par.  of  e.r- 
curro=U)  run  out,  to  project.] 

Bot. :  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge  or 
point  of  anything;  the  term  used  when  there  is  an 
axis  remaining  uniformly  in  the  center  of  a  struct¬ 
ure,  while  all  the  other  parts  are  regularly  disposed 
around  it.  Example,  the  stem  of  Pinus  abies. 
(Lindley.) 

*ex-cur  se,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excursus,  pa.  par.  of 
excurro.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  an  excursion  through ;  to 
pass  or  journey  through.  ( Hallam .) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  digression ;  to  digress. 

“  But  now  I  excurse.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  iii.  71. 
ex-cur ’-sion,  s.  [Lat.  excursions,  running  out. 

from  excursus,  pa.  par.  of  excurro:  ex=out,  and 
curro— to  run;  Fr.  &  Sp.  excursion;  Ital.  excur¬ 
sions.] 

*1.  A  running  out ;  a  charge,  an  attack. 

“A  pious,  zealous,  most  religious  sonne, 

Who  on  the  enemy  excursion  made.” 

Browne;  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  iii.,  s.  1. 

2.  A  hostile  expedition  or  incursion  into  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  another. 

“  They  would  make  excursions  and  waste  the  country."’ 
— P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  77. 

3.  An  expedition  or  wandering  into  some  distant 
part. 

“The  mind  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  tht 
utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excursions  int« 
that  incomprehensible.” — Locke. 

4.  A  short  journey  to  some  point  or  place  for  pur*  ■ 
poses  of  health  or  pleasure. 

5.  The  act  of  deviating  or  rambling  from  the 
stated  or  usual  path ;  a  wandering  beyond  the  fixed 
or  ordinary  limits. . 

“The  causes  of  those  great  excursions  of  the  seasons 
into  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  very  obscure.”— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

*6.  A  digression ;  a  wandering  or  rambling  from 
the  subject. 

“Expect  not  that  I  should  beg  pardon  for  this  excur¬ 
sion." — Boyle:  Seraphic  Love. 

*7.  A  projecting  addition  to  a  building. 

“That  small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen’s  halls  in 
Dorsetshire  is  commonly  called  an  orial.” — Fuller:  Church 
History,  vi.  285. 

excursion-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  for  an  excursion 
or  pleasure  trip  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

excursion-train,  s.  A  train  running  specially 
for  the  conveyance  of  travelers  on  an  excursion  or 
pleasure  trip  to  and  from  some  particular  place. 

*ex-cur’-sion,  v.  i.  [Excursion,  s.]  To  make 
an  excursion  or  trip ;  to  travel. 

*ex-cur  -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  excursion;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  excursion. 

*ex-Cur’-sion-er,  s.  [Eng.  excursion;  -er.]  The 
same  as  Excursionist  (q.  v.). 

ex  cur'-sion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  excursion ;  -1st.] 

1.  One  who  goes  on  an  excursion  or  pleasure  trip ; 
one  who  travels  by  an  excursion-train , 

2.  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  provide  lacilities 
for  making  excursions. 

*ex-Cur  -sion-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  excursion ;  -ize. , 
To  make  an  excursion. 

ex-cur -sive,  a.  [Lat.  excurs(us),  pa.  par.  oJ 
excurro;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Prone  or  given  to 
rambling,  wandering,  or  deviating ;  exploring. 

ex-cur  -Sive-ly,  adv.  [En g.  excursive ; -ly.]  In 
a  wandering  manner ;  at  random. 

ex-cur -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  excursive;  -ness.] 
A  tendency  or  proneness  to  wander,  ramble,  or 
deviate  from  the  subject;  a  disposition  to  search 
or  inquire  widely  into  matters. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 


excursus 
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execute 


eX-Cur -SuS,  s.  [Lat.]  A  dissertation  or  digres¬ 
sion  appended  to  a  work,  and  containing  a  more 
full  exposition  of  some  point  or  topic  in  it  than 
could  be  given  in  the  notes  to  the  text. 

ex-cuf  -gt-ble,  *ex-cu§  e-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excus- 
abilis,  from  excuso- to  excuse ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  excusable; 
Ital.  escusabile,  scusabile. ] 

1<  Of  persons:  That  may  or  can  be  excused  or  par¬ 
doned  ;  deserving  of  or  entitled  to  pardon. 

“Ye  be  not  excusable .” — Chaucer:  Boethius ,  bk.  i. 

2.  Of  things :  Admitting  of  excuse  or  justification ; 
pardonable. 

“Homicide  in  self-defense,  or  se  defendenclo,  upon  a 
sudden  affray,  is  also  excusable  rather  than  Justifiable,  by 
the  English  law.'’ — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

excusable-homicide,  s. 

Law :  Homicide  of  one  or  other  of  two  kinds :  (1) 
By  misadventure,  when  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act 
accidentally  kills  another.  (2)  Upon  a  principle  of 
self-preservation  ;  as,  when  a  person  is  attacked  by 
a  robber,  or  when  he  is  defending  his  wife,  child,  or 
servant,  kills  the  assailant  without  intending  to  do 
so. 

ex-cu§  -a-ble-ness,  *ex-cu§  e-a-ble-ness,  s. 
[Eng.  excusable:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  excusable. 

“  The  innocence  or  excusableness  of  some  men’s  mistakes 
about  these  matters.’’ — Sharp:  A  Discourse  on  Conscience. 

ex-Cu§-a-bl  f,adv.  [En  g.  excusab{le) ;  •ly.']  In 
an  excusable  manner  or  degree  ;  pardonably,  justi¬ 
fiably. 

“We  excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*ex-cu§-a  -tion,  *ex-cus-a-cion,  s.  [Lat.  excu- 
satio,  from  excusatus ,  pa.  par.  of  excuso— to  excuse 
(q.v.);  Fr.  excusation;  Sp.  excusacion;  Ital.  escu- 
sazione,  scusazione .]  An  excuse,  vindication,  or 
apology. 

*ex-Cu§'-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  excusateur ;  Ital. 
scusatore .]  One  who  makes  excuse,  apology,  or 
defense  for  another ;  an  excuser,  an  apologist. 

ex-Cu§-a’-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  excusator;  -t/.]  Mak¬ 
ing  excuse  or  apology ;  containing  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  excuse  or  apology  ;  apologetical. 

“He  made  excusatory  answers.” — Wood:  Annals  Vniv. 
of  Oxford  (an.  1557). 

ex-cu§  e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  excuser;  from  Lat.  ex- 
cuso= to  free  from  a  charge:  ex—  out,  away,  and 
causa  =  a  cause,  a  charge;  Sp.  excusar ;  Port. 
eecusar ;  Ital  escusare,  scusare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  constitute  an  excuse  for;  to  exoner¬ 
ate,  to  absolve,  to  exculpate ;  to  free  from  blame  or 
guilt. 

2.  To  ask  pardon  or  indulgence  for ;  to  make 
excuses  for;  to  justify,  to  vindicate. 

“Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you?” — 
2  Corinth,  xii.  19. 

3.  To  extenuate  by  excuses  or  apology ;  to  make 
excuses  for. 

“Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,  good  men  will  leave 
them; 

He  acts  the  third  crime  that  defends  the  first.” 

B.  Jonson 

4.  To  pardon,  to  forgive,  to  acquit. 

5.  To  condone,  to  overlook. 

“  I  must  excuse  what  cannot  be  amended.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

6.  To  disengage  or  free  from  an  obligation  or 
duty. 

“I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.” — Luke  xiv.  19. 

7.  To  regard  with  indulgence. 

“  Excuse  some  courtly  stains  ; 

Ho  whiter  page  than  Addison’s  remains.” 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  215. 

8.  To  remit,  to  forgive ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  excuse 
a  debt. 

9.  To  clear  from  blame  or  guilt ;  to  justify,  to 
exculpate. 

“  Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  excuses. 

“  And  they  all  at  once  beganne  to  excuse.” — Bible  (1551): 
Luke  xiv.  19. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excuse  and 
to  pardon :  “We  excuse  a  small  fault,  w  e  pardon  a 
great  fault ;  we  excuse  that  which  personally  affects 
ourselves ;  we  pardon  that  which  offends  against 
morals :  we  may  excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon 
only  as  superiors.  We  exercise  good  nature  in 
excusing;  we  exercise  generosity  or  mercy  in  par¬ 
doning.  Friends  excuse  each  other  for  the  uninten¬ 
tional  omission  of  formalities ;  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  whose 
offenses  will  admitof  pardon:  the  violation  of  good 
manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  who  are  cultivated ; 
falsehood  is  unpardonable  even  in  a  child.’ 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 


ex-cu  se,  s.  [Excuse,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  defending  or 
justifying. 

“  Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 

That  thou  might’st  win  the  more  thy  father’s  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation  or  justification  ; 
an  apology. 

“We  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  good 
resolutions,  ’till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by  death.” 

— Addison. 

3.  That  which  excuses  or  extenuates ;  an  extenua¬ 
tion. 

“  [I]  am  damned  wythout  excuse  yf  I  beleue  them  not.” 
— John  Frith:  A  Boke,  to.  9. 

4.  Justification,  pardon,  forgiveness. 

“  This  desire  might  have  excuse.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  235. 

5.  A  pretended  reason,  plea,  or  ground ;  as,  it  was 
only  an  excuse  to  get  away. 

“We  are  unwilling  and  backward,  imagine  difficulties, 
contrive  excuses.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

If  For  the  difference  between  excuse  and  pretense, 
see  Pretense. 

ex-cus  e-less,  a.  [Eng.  excuse;  -less.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Without  excuse  or  defense. 

2.  Of  things :  That  cannot  be  excused  ;  inexcusa¬ 
ble  ;  unpardonable. 

*ex-cu§'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  excuse;  - ment .]  Excuse, 
defense. 

ex-cu§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  excus{e ) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  makes  excuses  or  apology  for  another ; 
an  apologist. 

“In  vain  wonld  his  excuser s  endeavor  to  palliate  his 
enormities,  by  imputing  them  to  madness.” — Swift. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

*ex-cuss’,  *ex-cusse,  v.  t.  [Lat.  excussus,  pa. 

par.  of  excutio=to  shake  out:  ea;=out,  and  quatio 
=to  shake.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  shake  off,  to  get  rid  of. 

2.  To  discuss,  to  decipher. 

II.  Law:  To  dispossess  and  seize;  to  distrain. 

*ex-CUS'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  excussio,  from  excussus, 
pa.  par.  of  excutio.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shaking  off. 

2.  The  act  of  discussing,  sifting,  or  inquiring  into. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  seizing  and  detaining  under 

legal  process,  distraint. 

ex’-e-at,  s.  [Lat.=he  may  go  out ;  3d  pers.  sing, 
pr.  subj.  of  exeo— to  go  out :  e.r=out,  and  eo=  to  go.] 

1.  Leave  of  absence;  as,  to  a  student  at  the  uni¬ 
versities. 

2.  A  permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a  priest  to 
go  out  of  his  diocese. 

3.  A  permission  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to 
one  of  his  subjects  to  take  orders  in  another  dio¬ 
cese. 

ex'-e-crjl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  execrabilis,  from  execror 
=to  execrate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  execrable ;  Sp.  execrable  ; 
Ital.  esecrabileT] 

1.  Detestable,  hateful,  accursed,  abominable. 

“  Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

*2.  Piteous,  lamentable. 

“The  execrable  passion  of  Christ.” — R.  Hill:  Pathway 
to  Piety  (1629),  p.  149. 

ex'-e-cra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  execrable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  execrable. 

ex’-e-cr<L-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  execrab{le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  execrable  manner;  cursedly,  abominably,  detest¬ 
ably. 

“  As  execrably  virtuous,  as  sinful,  as  odious  now  to  God 
as  ever.” — Prynne:  1  Histriomastix,  vi.  19. 

ex'-e-crate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  execratus,  exsecratus, 
pa.  par.  of  execror,  exsecror— to  curse  greatly:  ex= 
out,  fully,  and  sacro=  to  cousecrate,  to  declare 
accursed;  sacer— sacred,  accursed;  Fr.  ex&crer ; 
Sp.  execrar .] 

1.  To  curse;  to  imprecate  evil  upon;  to  abomin¬ 
ate,  to  detest  utterly,  to  abhor. 

“  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Highlanders.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

*2.  To  bring  curses  upon ;  to  render  hateful,  de¬ 
tested,  or  abominable. 

“As  if  mere  plebeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 

ex-e-cra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  execratio,  exsecratio, 
from  execratus,  exsecratus,  pa.  par.  of  execror,  ex¬ 
secror ;  Fr.  execration ;  Sp.  execracion;  Ital.  ese- 
crazione.'] 


1.  The  act  of  cursing ;  an  imprecation  of  evil;  an. 
expression  of  utter  detestation. 

“  He  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  them  with  execration  and  invective.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  That  which  is  accursed;  anything  held  in  de¬ 
testation  or  abomination. 

“They  shall  be  an  execration  and  an  astonishment,  and 
a  curse,  and  a  reproach."’ — Jer.  xliv.  12. 

*ex'-e-cra-tious,  adj.  [Eng.  execrat{e) ;  -tows.} 
Cursing,  execrating. 

ex  -e-cra-tive,  adj.  [Eng.  execrat{e ) ;  -ive.\ 
Cursing,  vilifying. 

ex  -e-cra-tive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .execrative;  -ly.} 
With  cursing  or  curses. 

ex'-e-cra-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  exe- 
cratorius,  from  execratus,  pa.  par.  of  execror .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cursing,  abusive,  denunciatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  form  or  formulary  of  execration. 

*ex-ect  (ek-sect),  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsectus,  pa.  par. 

of  exseco=  to  cut  out  or  away:  e.r=out,  away,  and. 
seco— to  cut.]  To  cut  out  or  away. 

*ex  ec-tion  (ek-sec’-tion),  s.  [Bat.  exsectio, 
from  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  exseco.j  The  act  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  or  away. 

*ex-e-cut  -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  ex€cuter= to  exe¬ 
cute.]  That  may  or  can  be  executed,  performed,  or 
carried  out. 

e^-ec’-ff-t^nt,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  ex&cuterf]  One 
who  performs ;  a  performer ;  as,  an  executant  on 
the  piano. 

“Rosamond,  with  the  executant’ s  instinct,  had  seized, 
his  manner  of  playing.” — G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xvi. 

ex'-e-cute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exAcuter,  from  Lat. 
executus,  exsecutus,  pa.  par.  of  exsequor=to  follow 
out,  to  perform:  ea;=out,  and  sequor— to  follow; 
Sp.  &  Port,  executar;  Ital.  esecutare.~\ 

■  A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow  or  carry  out  to  the  end ;  to  completes 
to  perform,  to  do. 

“He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as. 
should  neglect,  their  commission.” — South. 

2.  To  carry  into  effect;  to  put  in  force;  to  give 
effect  to. 

“Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  help  of  a  company  of 
musketeers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  perform,  to  inflict,  to  carry  out. 

“Absalom  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  his- 

brother,  and  had  it  executed  too.” — Locke. 

4.  To  put  to  death  according  to  legal  process ;  to. 

punish  capitally.  » 

“To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*5.  To  kill  in  any  way. 

“  The  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  peace, 

Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 

If  I  now  had  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 

*6.  To  use,  to  make  use  of. 

“  In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms.” 

Shakesp. .  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7. 

7.  To  make,  to  do,  to  carry  out  with  art. 

“  These  sculptures  were  designed  by  Phidias,  and  were- 
executed  by  him.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p, 
197. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  perform  what  is  required  to  give- 
validity  to  any  legal  instrument,  as  by  signing,  seal¬ 
ing,  &c. 

2.  Music  :  To  perform  a  piece. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perform  a  duty  or  office ;  to  accomplish  s 
purpose. 

“  The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  executed  so  well, 
that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken,  and  entry  opened 
into  the  city.” — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  To  act,  to  work. 

“With  courage  on  he  goes:  doth  execute 
With  counsel;  and  returns  with  victory.” 

Daniel:  Death  of  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

II.  Music :  To  perform  or  play  a  piece  of  music. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  execute,  to 
fulfill,  and  to  perform :  “  To  execute  is  more  than  to 
fulfill,  and  to  fulfill  than  to  perform.  To  execute  is 
to  bring  about  an  end  ;  it  involves  active  measures, 
and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  or  to  that  which  requires  particular  spirit 
and  talents;  schemes  of  ambition  are  executed :  to- 
fulfill  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d?l. 
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are  involved;  we  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizens:  to  the  means  of  art  to  produce  a  given  end;  the  B.  Assubst.!  Any  legal  authority  employed  for 

perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or  mechanical  means  of  bringing  out  the  desired  executing  a  decree  or  sentence  of  court, 
labor;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  effect.  “  Ordaines  the  Lordis  of  session  to  graunt  ther  letteria 

ordinary  and  regular  business  of  life ;  we  'perform  a  2.  Law  *  &  vther  executoriallis  against  the  excommunicat  prelats 

work  or  a  task.  One  executes  according  to  the  (1)  The  act  of  giving  validity  to  a  legal  instru-  and  all  vthers  excommunicat  persones.” — Acts  Chas.  I. 

intentions  of  others :  the  soldier  executes  the  orders  ment ;  as  by  signing,  sealing,  &c. :  as,  the  execution  (ed.  1814),  v.  302. 

of  his  general ;  the  merchant  executes  the  commis-  of  a  deed.  ex-ec'-tl-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  executor ;  -ship.] 

.  (2)  Th?  carrying  into  effect  of  a  sentence,  decis-  The  office  or  position  of  an  executor, 
ion,  or  judgment  of  a  court ;  the  last  act  of  the  ~  at  r-n  ,  . 

law  in  completing  the  process  by  which  justice  is  e?~ec  -h-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  executor  ,  -y. J 
to  be  done,  by  which  the  possession  of  land  or  debt,  1*  Ord.  Lana. :  Executive ;  performing  or  carrying 
damages  or  costs,  is  obtained.  out  official  duties ;  pertaining  to  the  executive 

(3)  The  warrant  or  instrument  by  which  the  branch  of  government, 
proper  officeris  empowered  tocarry  a  judgment  into  2  .Law:  To  be  executed,_performed,  or  carried 


sions  of  his  correspondent :  one  fulfills  according  to 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others.”  ( Crabb : 
‘Eng.  Synon.) 

ex'-e-cut-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Execute.] 
executed- consideration,  s. 

Law :  A  consideration  which  is  executed  before 


the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  made. 

executed-contract,  s. 

Law:  A  contract  carried  out  at  the  time  it  is 
made. 

‘‘ A.  contract  may  also  be  either  executed,  as  if  A  agrees 
to  change  horses  with  B,  and  they  do  it  immediately;  in 
which  case  the  possession  and  the  right  are  transferred 
together:  or  it  may  be  executory,  as  if  they  agree  to 
change  next  week;  here  the  right  only  vests,  and  their 
reciprocal  property  in  each  other’s  horse  is  not  in  pos¬ 
session  but  in  action ;  for  a  oontract  executed,  which  differs 
in  nothing  from  a  grant,  conveys  a  chose  in  possession;  a 
contract  executory  conveys  only  a  chose  in  action.”— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  36. 

executed-estates,  s.pl. 

Law :  Estates  in  possession. 

executed-trust,  s. 

Law :  A  trust  in  which  no  act  further  than  one 
which  has  been  done  already  is  requisite  to  give 
effect  to  the  trust :  as,  when  an  estate  is  conveyed 
to  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirsj  with  a  simple  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  for  B  and  his  heirs.  (  Wharton.) 
executed-use,  s. 

Law:  The  first  use  in  a  conveyance  upon  which 
the  Statute  of  Uses  operated  by  bringing  the  pos¬ 
session  to  it,  the  legal  estate  consisting  of  use  and 
possession  combined.  (Wharton.)  [Use,  haw.] 

ex-e-cut’-er,  s.  [Eng.  execut(e) ;  -er.] 

J.  One  who  executes  or  performs  anything. 

*2.  An  executor  (q.  v.). 

“  Let's  choose  executers,  and  talk  of  wills : 

And  yet  not  so:  for  what  can  we  bequeath?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

U"  In  this  sense  accented  on  second  syllable,  the 
word  being  thus  syllabicated :  ex-ec  -u-ter. 

*3.  An  executioner. 

ex-e'-cu-ter-ship,  s.  [Eng.  executer;  •ship.'] 
The  office  of  an  executor ;  an  executorship. 


proper  umceris  empowereu  cocarry  a  j  uugmem,  in  ro  uo  oAn.uum, 

effect.  It  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  is  out  at  some  future  time.  [Executed. J 
levied  by  the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  a  constable,  “  In  these  devises,  I  say,  remainders  may  be  created  in 
upon  the  estate,  goods,  or  body  of  the  debtor.  some  measure  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  law  :  though 

3.  Music :  The  performance  of  any  piece ;  facility  our  lawyers  will  not  allow  such  dispositions  to  be  strictly 
in  manipulation,  combined  with  taste,  grace,  and  remainders;  but  call  them  by  another  name,  that  of 
•  executory  devises,  or  devises  hereafter  to  be  executed.  — 

Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

executory-consideration,  s. 


expression, 

ex-e-Cu'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  execution ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries  out 
any  duty  or  office. 

“It  is  a  comfort  to  the  executioners  of  this  office,  when 
they  consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  oppression.” 
— Bacon. 

2  (Spec.) :  One  who  inflicts  capital  punishment  in 
pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 

“He  kneeled  down  at  the  block  and  the  executioner  per¬ 
formed  his  office.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  244. 

3.  One  who  kills  in  any  way ;  a  murderer. 

“  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

4.  The  instrument  or  means  by  which  anything  is 
executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

“All  along 

The  walls,  abominable  ornaments  ! 

Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung, 

Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents.”  Crashaw. 


e?-8c'-ti-tive,  a.  &  s. 
tivo .] 

A.  As  adjective: 


[Fr.  ex&cutif:  Sp.  execu- 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  conveyance. 


Law:  A  consideration  to  be  executed  at  some 
future  time.  [Executed-consideration.] 

executory-contract,  s. 

Law:  A  contract  to  be  carried  out  at  some  subse¬ 
quent  time.  [Executed-contkact.] 

executory-devise,  s. 

Law:  A  devise  to  be  executed  at  some  future 
time. 

executory-estates,  s.pl. 

Law:  Estates  depending  for  their  enjoyment 
upon  some  subsequent  event  or  contingency. 

executory-remainder,  s. 

Laiv :  A  contingent  remainder. 

“  Contingent  or  executory  remainders  are,  where  the 
estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  a  dubious  or 
uncertain  person,  or  upon  a  dubious  or  uncertain  event.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

executory-trust,  s. 

Law :  A  trust  which  requires  aa  ulterior  act  to 
raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  declared  by  those 
wills  which  are  merely  directory  of  a  subsequent 


executing  or  performing ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  exe¬ 
cuting. 

“They  are  the  nimblest  and  strongest  instruments, 
fittest  to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the  soul.” — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  37. 

2.  Polit. :  Active ;  carrying  the  laws  into  effect ; 
superintending  or  haying  the  charge  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.  It  is  opposed  to  legislative  and 


ex-e-cu'-tion,  *ex-e-CU-cion,  s.  [Fr  .execution,  judicial ;  the  legislative  branch  of  a  government 
from  Eat.  exsecutio,  from  exsecutus,  pa.  par.  of  exse-  deliberates,  discusses,  and  enacts  laws  ;  the  judicial 
quor ;  Sp.  execucion ;  Port,  execugao ;  Ital.  esecu-  applies  and.  enforces  the  laws  in  particular  cases ; 

the  executive  carries  them  into  effect,  and  superin¬ 
tends  their  enforcement. 


zione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  executing,  performing,  or  accom¬ 
plishing  ;  performance ;  accomplishment. 

“I  like  thy  counsel  :  and  how  well  I  like  it, 

The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  of  giving  ef¬ 
fect  to. 

3.  Death  inflicted  according  to  legal  process ; 
capital  punishment. 

“  I  have  seen, 

When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Kepented  o’er  his  doom.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

Modes  of  execution:  Austria,  gallows,  public; 
Bavaria,  guillotine,  private ;  Belgium,  guillotine, 


“  A  council  of  state  chosen  by  that  assembly  to  be  vested 
with  the  executive  power.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  ii.  206. 


executory-uses,  s.pl. 

Law;  Springing  uses.  [Use,  s.] 
e^-ec’-fi-tress,  s.  [English  executor ;  - ess .]  A 
female  executor ;  an  executrix. 

“A  will  indeed!  a  crabbed  woman’s  will. 

Wherein  the  devil  is  an  overseer, 

And  proud  dame  Eleanor  sole  executress." 

Tragedy  of  King  John  (1611). 

*e%-ec -\i-tri§e,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  female  who  carries  out,  executes,  or  fulfills. 

“Fortune  executrice  of  wierdes.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iii.  568. 

2.  A  female  executor ;  an  executrix. 

ex-ec  -u-trix,  s.  [Formed  from  executor  on 


public;  Brunswick,  ax,  private;  China,  sword  of  executor ItaT^rnVAre  V 
cord,  public ;  Denmark,  guillotine,  public :  Ecuador,  execuWr  •  itai'  esecutore.  j 


B.  As  subst.:  The  officer  or  officers  constituting  s  .  .  ,  .  .  „  , 

that  branch  of  a  government  to  which  is  commit-  anai°sy  of  other  feminines  in  -trix.)  A  female  ex- 
tod  the  execution  of  the  laws;  the  administrative  ®9ator,  a  woman  appointed  by  a  testator  to  execute 
branch  of  the  government.  ms  W1-LL- 

**  *  „  » ^  __  _  ,  rT,  . .  _  ,  “A  female  at  seventeen,  maybe  an  executrix — Black- 

e?  ^  tlV6  ly,  adv.  LEng.  executive  ,*  -ly, J  stone:  Comment bk.  i.,  ch.  17. 

By  way  of  execution  or  performance.  *ex-e’de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exedo:  ex=out,  away,  and 

edo= to  eat.]  To  eat  away ,  to  corrode. 

“  The  ancient  piece  of  money  is  not  the  least  blurred  or 
exeded.” — Monthly  Review,  January  1752,  p.  69. 

e^  -e-drg.,  e?’-he-dra,  s.  [Lat.  exedra,  from  Gr. 
exedra,  from  ex  =  out,  without,  and  hedra  —  a  seat ; 
Fr.  exSdre.] 


“  Who  did  .  .  .  executively  by  miraculous  operation 
conduct  our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  32. 

e$-ec'-u-tor,  *ex-ec'-\i-ter,  *ex-e-cu-tour, 
*ex-e-cu-tur,  *ex-e-qui-tour,  s.  [0.  Fr.  execuiter, 
executeur,  executour ,' Fr.  ex&cuteur ;  Sp.  &  Port. 


musket,  public ;  France,  guillotine,  public  ;  Great 
Britain,  gallows,  private ;  Hanover,  guillotine,  pri¬ 
vate  ;  Italy,  capital  punishment  abolished ;  N  ether- 
lands,  gallows, public  ;  Oldenburg,  musket,  public ; 
Portugal,  gallows,  public ;  Prussia,  sword,  private ; 
Russia,  musket,  gallows,  or  sword,  public ;  Saxony, 
(guillotine,  private  ;  Spain,  garotte,  public  ;  Switzer¬ 
land,  fifteen  cantons,  sword,  public ;  two  cantons, 
guillotine,  public  ;  two  cantons,  guillotine,  private ; 
United  States  (other  than  New  York),  gallows, 
mostly  private.  In  New  York  the  method  adopted 
is  death  by  electrocution.  [Electrocution.] 

4.  Destruction;  destructive  effect;  slaughter; 


•I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


I.  Antiq.:  The  portico 
of  the  Grecian  palsestra. 


1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries  out  any  in  which  disputations  ol' 


office  or  duty. 

“  Such  baseness 
Had  ne’er  like  executor.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  L 

2.  An  executioner. 

IT  In  these  senses  pronounced  as  if  spelled  ex-e- 
ku’-tur. 

II.  Law:  A  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

“  An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man  commits  by 


the  learned  were  held. 
So  called  from  its  con- 
taining  a  number  of 
seats,  generally  open, 
like  the  pastas  or  ves¬ 
tibule  of  a  Greek  house ; 
an  assembly-room  or 
haU  for  conversation. 

II.  Architecture: 

1.  A  niche  projecting 


frequently  used  with  the  verb  to  do;  as,  The  shot  ^ n0  execut’-ou  of  that  his  last  will  and  testament,  beyond  the  general  plan. 


tid  great  execution. 

“  Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandished  steel. 

Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 

Carved  out  his  passage.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

<■5.  The  act  of  sacking  a  town. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  That  mode  by  which  a  painter,  sculptor, 
&c.,  produces  his  paintings,  sculptures,  &c.,  some¬ 
times  termed  handling,  penciling,  &c.,  and  by 
which,  as  much  as  by  general  style,  his  genuine 
works  may  be  known ;  the  right  mechanical  use  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


And  all  persons  are  capable  of  being  executors,  that  are  of  a  building;  a  porch 
capable  of  making  wills,  and  many  others  besides ;  as  feme-  or  chapel  projecting 
coverts,  and  infants..  This  appointment  of  an  executor  is  from  a  large  building, 
essential  to  the  making  of  a  will.  If  the  testator  does  not  2.  A  recess  of  a  build- 
name  executors,  or  names  incapable  persons,  or  the 
executors  named  refused  to  act;  in  any  of  these  cases  the  S’  «... 
court  grants  administration  cum  testamento  annexo  to  eX-e-ge’-SlS,  S.  [Gr. 
some  other  person ;  and  then  the  duty  of  the  administrator  exegesis— s.  statement,  a 
is  very  little  different .from  that  of  an  executor.” — Black,  narrative,  an  explana- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28.  tion,  an  interpretation, 

ex-ec-u-tor'-I-al,  *ex- ec-u-tor-i-all,  a.  &  s.  (-in  9ram.)  a  comment- 
[Eng.  executory ;  - al .]  ft0r?eaC*er  to  order,  to  tell  at 

L  ,  ,  .  length,  to  relate  in  full:  ea;=out,  and  hegeomai=to 

A.  Asadj..  Pertaining  to  an  executor;  executive,  lead  the  way ;  ago=to  lead.] 


Plan  of  Part  of  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  Borne. 
a.  Exedra  for  the  use  of 
philosophers  and  their 
scholars,  b.  Exedra  for 
the  use  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 

cur,  rfile,  full;  tif,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


exegete 
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exequial 


*1.  The  process  of  finding  the  root  of  an  equation. 
2.  Interpretation,  specifically,  Scripture  interpret 
•tation. 

IT  Biblical  Exegesis : 

Exegesis  of  Scripture :  Credner  indicates  two 
kinds  of  it.  The  first  of  these  is  Grammatico-his- 
torical  Exegesis — i.  e.,  interpretation  according  to 
the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words  as  his¬ 
torically  ascertained  or  as  supplemented  by  history. 
Of  this  he,  in  common  with  enlightened  interpret¬ 
ers  in  general,  approves.  The  second  kind  is  Dog¬ 
matic  Exegesis,  which,  coming  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  determined  to  find  certain  doctrines 
there,  finds  them  accordingly,  but  often  by  strained 
and  unnatural  interpretations. 

“  The  science  therefore  which  discloses  to  us  the  tenets 
of  Holy  Writ  we  call  Biblical  Exegesis  or  interpretation.’* 
— Credner:  Preliminary  Dissert,  to  Kitto’s  Cyclop,  of  Bibl. 
Literature. 

ex  -e-gfcte,  s.  [Gr.  exegetes,  from  exegeomai= to 
guide,  to  lead ;  Fr.  ex&gbte.]  One  skilled  or  practiced 
in  exegesis ;  an  exegetist. 

“  The  works  of  the  great  German  exegete.” — The  Noncon¬ 
formist  and  Independent,  July  21,  1884,  p.  691. 

ex-e-get'-lc,  ex-e-get'-Ic-al,  a.  [ Gt.  exegetikos ; 
Fr.  exegiitique.]  Explanatory;  expository;  eluci¬ 
datory. 

“If  one  be  exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other.”— 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  §  2. 

exegetical-theology,  s.  [Exegetics.] 
ex-e-get -Ic-g.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exegetical;  -h/.] 
By  way  of  exegesis  or  explanation ;  in  an  exegetical 
manner. 

“This  is  not  added  exegetically,  or  by  way  of  exposi¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Bull:  Works,  i.  200. 

ex-e-get  -les,  s.  [Exegetic.]  Proper  scientific 
interpretation,  especially  of  Scripture. 

If  Hermeneutics  and  Exegetics  are  closely  akin, 
but  not  identical.  The  former  lays  down  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Biblical  interpretation  ;  the  latter  deals 
with  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  thus 
laid  down.  In  other  words.  Hermeneutics  is  a 
science,  Exegetics  is  an  art. 

ex-e-ge-tlst,  s.  [English  exeget(e) ;  -ist. ]  One 
learned  in  exegetical  theology  ;  an  exegete. 

*ex  -el-tre,  s.  [Axle-tree.] 

ex-em  -bry-6-nate,  a.  [  Pref.  ex,  and  English 

embryonate.  ] 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  embryo.  Used  of  Crypto- 
gamic,  or  as  Richard  calls  them,  Inembryonate 
plants  (q.v.).  They  are  so  designated  from  their 
not  possessing  a  proper  embryo  like  Phanerogams. 

eg-em'-plar,  *ex-em-plaire,  s.  &  a.  [French 
■  exemplaire,  from  Lat.  exemplarium,  from  exemplar 
=  a  copy,  from  exemplum= an  example,  a  sample.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1 .  A  pattern,  model,  or  original  to  be  copied ;  an 
idea  or  image  formed  in  the  mind,  as  of  an  artist, 
to  which  he  conforms  his  work ;  the  ideal  model 
which  he  endeavors  to  imitate. 

“Why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct 
deviate  so  from  this  great  exemplar t” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii..  ser.  6. 

2.  A  noted  example,  specimen,  or  instance. 

“If  he  intends  to  murder  his  prince,  as  Cromwell  did, 
he  must  persuade  him  that  he  resolves  nothing  but  his 
safety;  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypocrisy  did  be¬ 
fore.” — South:  Semnons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*3.  A  copy ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 

“There  is  no  certayne  auctour  in  the  commune  exem • 
.glares. ” — Udall.  1  Thessalonians.  (Pref.) 

*B.  Asadj.:  Exemplary;  worthy  of  imitation. 

“  Let  us  propound  to  ourselves  some  exemplar  saint.” — 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar ;  Exhortation. 

eg'-em-pl3.r-I-ly,*ex-eni-plar-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

•  exemplary ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation  ;  worthily. 
“Being  a  person  so  exemplaryly  temperate.” — Evelyn: 

Memoirs  (an.  1640). 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  act  as  a  warning  to 
others ;  by  way  of  example  or  warning. 

“  Some  he  punished  exemplarily  in  this  world,  that  we 
,  might  from  thence  have  a  taste  or  glimpse  of  his  future 
justice.” — Hakewill. 

*3.  By  way  of  example. 

“  Showing  us  exemplar  ily  how  as  men  we  should  behave 
ourselves.” — Barrow  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  23. 

e?  -ern-plar-I-ness,  s.  [Eng .exemplary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exemplary  or  worthy 
of  imitation. 

“In  Scripture  we  find  several  titles  given  to  Christ, 
which  import  his  exemplariness  as  of  a  prince  and  a  cap- 
-tain,  a  master  and  a  guide.” — Tillotson. 
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*eg-em-plar’-I-t$f,  s.  [Eng.  exemplar ;  - ity .] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exemplary;  exemplari¬ 
ness  ;  worthiness  of  imitation. 

“Thou  shalt  escape  better  than  any  party  of  men, 
by  reason  of  thy  conspicuous  innocency,  sincerity,  and 
exemplarity  of  life.” — More:  On  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  133. 

2.  The  quality  of  acting  as  an  example,  model,  or 
pattern. 

“  Of  some  performances  of  our  Savior  no  other,  or 
no  so  probable,  an  account  can  be  given,  as  that  they 
were  done  for  exemplarity.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iiL, 
eer.  3. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  acting  as  a  warning  or 
caution. 

“It  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  but  for  terror  and 
exemplarity.” — Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

eg-em -plar-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  exemplar ;  -y.  Fr. 
exemplaire,  from  Lat.  exemplaris,  from  exemplum.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Fitted  to  stand  as  an  exemplar  or  model  for 
imitation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  model  or  pattern. 

“We  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that 
nature  in  working  hath  before  her  certain  exemplary 
draughts  or  patterns.” — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Serving  or  worthy  to  stand  as  a  model  or  pat¬ 
tern  for  imitation  ;  worthy  of  imitation  ;  excellent. 

“  The  other  virtuous  personages  are,  in  their  degree,  as 
worthy  and  as  exemplary  as  the  principal.” — Guardian, 
No.  140. 

*3.  Intended  for  imitation  or  example;  such  as 
may  attract  notice  or  imitation. 

“  When  any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  disuse  and 
neglect,  in  such  a  case  the  most  visible  and  exemplary 
performance  is  required.” — Rogers. 

4.  Serving  or  acting  as  a  warning  or  caution  to 
others  ;  intended  to  deter  others. 

“  Had  the  tumults  been  repressed  by  exemplary  justice, 
I  had  obtained  all  that  I  designed.” — King  Charles: 
Eikon  Basilike. 

*5.  Illustrative;  symbolical. 

‘‘Exemplary  is  the  coat  of  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  five  scallop  shells  on  a  plain  cross,  speak¬ 
ing  his  predecessors’  valor  in  the  holy  war.” — Fuller.  Holy 
War,  p.  271. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  model. 

2.  A  copy ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 

“  Whereof  doth  it  come,  that  the  exemplaries  and  copies 
of  many  books  do  vary,  but  by  such  means?” — Hunting  of 
Purgatory  (1561),  fo.  322.  b. 

eg-em-pll-fl'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exemplify;  •able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  exemplified  or  illustrated  by 
example. 

eg-em-pli-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exemplifi- 
catio,  from  Lat.  exemplum  =  an  example,  an  in¬ 
stance,  and/ac»o=to  make.] 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying  or  illustrating  by  ex- 
ample. 

“  This  lesson  by  exemplification  would  be  learned  and 
practised.” — Holinshed;  Edward  III.  (an.  1316.) 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  or  illustrates;  an  exam¬ 
ple,  a  specimen,  an  illustration. 

“A  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for  its 
own  sake,  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exemplification 
of  the  malice  of  the  devil.” — South:  Semnons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  5. 

*3.  A  copy;  an  attested  transcript  of  a  docu¬ 
ment. 

“An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  of  peace.” —Hayward. 

e?-em -pli-fl-er,  *ex-em-pli-fy-er,  s.  [Eng. 
exemplify ;  -er.]  One  who  exemplifies  or  illustrates 
by  example. 

“  The  author,  master,  and  exemplifyer  of  these  doc¬ 
trines.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  65. 

eg-em-pli-fy,  *ex-em-pli-fie,  v.  t.  [O.  French 
*exemplifier,  from  Low  Lat.  exempli]ico=  to  copy 
out;  Lat.  exemplum=  a  copy,  and  facio— to  make.] 

*1.  To  copy  out ;  to  make  a  copy  of. 

“  To  exemplifle  and  copie  out  the  famous  and  worthie 
laws  of  Solon.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  109. 

*2.  To  make  an  example  of,  as  by  punishing. 

“  He  is  a  great  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  exem¬ 
plify  and  traduce  his  best  servants  [i.  e.,  when  they  sin], 
that  their  blur  and  penalty  might  scare  all  from  ventur¬ 
ing.” — Rogers:  Matrimonial  Honor,  p.  337. 

3.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

“  This  might  be  exemplified  even  by  heaps  of  rites  and 
customs,  now  superstitious,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christian  world.” — Hooker.  , 

4.  To  illustrate  in  any  way. 

“  A  satire  may  be  exemplified  by  pictures,  characters, 
and  examples.” — Pope. 

*5.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 
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eg-em’-pll  gra  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.] 
For  the  sake  of  example ;  by  way  of  example ;  for 
instance ;  generally  abbreviated  to  ex.  gr.  or  e.  g. 

egempt  (p  silent),  v.t.  [Exempt,  a.,  from  Fr, 
exempter. ] 

*1.  To  take  out  or  away ;  to  remove. 

“  He  exempted  al  fear  out  of  their  harts.” — Golding t 
Justine,  to.  50. 

*2.  To  remove ;  to  put  away ;  to  cut  off. 

‘  ‘  From  which  to  be 
Exempted,  is  in  death  to  follow  thee.” 

Habington:  Castara,  pt.  ii.,  eleg.  vL 

3.  To  free  or  allow  to  be  free  from  any  duty, 
burden,  charge,  restraint,  evil,  or  imposition  to 
which  others  are  subject ;  to  grant  immunity  to ;  to 
privilege. 

"  The  emperors  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  to  which 
they  subjected  merchants  without  exception.” — Arbuth- 
not:  On  China. 

eg-empt'  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  exempt ,  from 
Lat.  exemptus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo— to  take  out,  free1: 
e.r=out,  away,  and  emo= to  buy;  Sp.  exento;  Ital- 
esento .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Cut  off,  kept  afar ;  removed. 

“  Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt .” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iL  2. 

*2.  Free,  clear,  excepted,  not  included. 

“  His  dreadful  imprecation  hear ! 

’Tie  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt.”  .  1 

Dryden  and  Lee:  CEdipus,  L  1 

3.  Free;  not  liable  or  subject;  not  within  the 
power  of. 

“  Gone  to  lands  exempt  from  Nature’s  law. 

Where  love  no  more  can  mourn,  nor  valor  bleed.” 

Davenant:  tiondibert,  bk.  L,  c.  iv. 


4.  Free,  as  from  any  duty,  burden,  charge,  re 
straint,  evil,  or  imposition,  to  which  others  are 
subject. 

“  That  myself 

Might  be  exempt  from  warlike  toil  or  death." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  L 


*5.  Out  of  the  common  ;  excellent. 

“The  most  exempt  for  excellence.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  604. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  who  is  exempted  or  free 
from  duty,  &c. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  exempt  and  /ree, 
see  Free. 

eg:  empt-I-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [English  exempt; 
- able .]  That  may  or  can  be  exempted;  capable  of 
exemption,  free,  privileged. 

eg-emp-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat 
exemptio,  from  exemptus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  exempting  or  granting  immunity 
from  any  duty,  burden,  charge,  evil,  imposition,  &c 

2.  The  state  of  being  exempt,  free,  or  released 
from  any  duty,  charge,  &c. ;  immunity,  privilege, 
freedom. 

“  With  exemption  of  twenty-one  years  from  all  imposi¬ 
tions.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1695). 

II.  Eccl.:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  dis¬ 
pensation  granted  by  the  pope  to  priests,  and  occa 
sionally  to  laymen,  exempting  them  from  the 
authority  of  their  ordinaries. 

♦eg-emp-ti-tious  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  exemptus, 
pa.  par.  of  eximo= to  take  out,  to  free.]  Capable  of 
being  taken  away  or  removed ;  separable. 

ex-en-$eph'-3,-lus,  s.  (pi.  ex-en-§eph-a-n). 
[Pref.  ex,  and  Gr.  engkeplialos=v/ithin  the  head, 
the  brain.] 

Anat.:  A  malformed  human  being  or  animal  in 
which,  from  defect  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  the 
brain  is  visible  or  even  protrudes. 


*eg-en-ter-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exenteratus,  pa.  par. 
of  exentero;  Gr.  exenterizo ;  enter  on=  the  intes¬ 
tines,  from  entos= within.]  To.  disembowel;  to 
eviscerate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

*eg-en-ter-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exenteratio,  from 
exenteratus,  pa.  par.  of  exentero.]  The  act  of  taking 
out  the  entrails ;  disemboweling ;  evisceration. 

ex-e-qua'-tur,  s.  [Lat.  =let  him  act,  perform, 
or  execute;  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  exsequor— to 
perform,  execute.]  [Execute.] 

1.  A  written  official  recognition  of  a  consul  or 
commercial  agent,  given  by  the  Government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  authorizing  him  to 
exercise  his  office  in  that  country. 

*2.  An  authoritative  recognition  of  any  official 
document ;  official  authority  to  execute  some  act. 
\Prescott.) 

eg-e  -quI-9.1,  a.  [Lat.  exequialis,  from  exequies 
=funeral  rites,  a  funeral:  ex=out,  and  sequor— to 
follow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals  or  funeral 
rites;  funereal. 
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*ex'-e-quie§,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  exeques,  from  Lat. 
exequice—a  funeral ;  Sp.  exequias ;  Ital.  esequie.] 
Funeral  rites ;  the  ceremony  of  burial ;  obsequies. 

*ex-e'-qui-ous,  a.  [Eng.  exequi(es),  and  suff. 
-ows.]  Pertaining  to  a  funeral ;  funereal,  burial. 

*ex-er  $e,  *ex-er-cen,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exercer,  from 
Lat.  exerceo .]  To  exercise,  to  execute. 

*ex-er  -5?nt,  a.  [Latin  exercens,  pr.  par.  of 
exerceo= to  exercise.]  Exercising,  practicing,-  or 
following  any  art  or  profession. 

ex-er-cl§  -a-ble,  a.  [English  exercis(e) ;  - able .] 
That  may  or  can  be  exercised,  used,  employed,  or 
exerted. 

“It  is  natural  to  see  such  powers  with  a  jealous  eye; 
and,  when  stretched  in  the  exercise,  they  alarm  and  dis¬ 
gust  those  over  whom  they  are  exercisable." — Hargrave: 
Jurid.  Argum.  (1797),  p.  10. 

ex  -er-9l§e,  *ex-er-cyse,  s.  [Fr.  exercice,  from 
Lat.  exercitium,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo 
=  (1)  to  drive  out  of  an  inclosure,  (2)  to  drive  on, 
(3)  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise:  ea;=out,  and 
arceo=  to  keep  off;  Sp.  &  Port,  exercicio;  Ital. 
esercizio .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  putting  in  action  the  powers  or  uses  of ;  the 
act  of  using,  employing,  or  exerting ;  use,  applica¬ 
tion,  exertion. 

“The  learning  of  the  situation  and  boundaries  of 
kingdoms,  being  only  an  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  memory, 
a  child  with  pleasure  will  learn  them.” — Locke:  On  Educa¬ 
tion. 

2.  Exertion  or  labor  of  the  body  for  purposes  of 
health  or  development  of  the  natural  powers. 

“  In  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  field,  I  hunted  with  a 
battalion  instead  of  a  pack.” — Gibbon:  Memoirs. 

3.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease  in  any  art, 
as  rowing,  fencing,  &c. ;  bodily  training. 

“The  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
their  exercises  than  any  nation:  one  seldom  sees  a  young 
gentleman  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride.” — 
Addison. 

4.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  enforcing. 


(3)  The  name  given  to  part  of  the  trials  to  which 
an  expectant  is  subjected,  before  being  licensed  or 
ordained. 

“In  the  trial  of  expectants  before  their  entry  to  the 
ministry,  they  shall  first  add  and  make  the  exercise 
publicly.” — Dundas:  Abr.  Acts  Ass.,  p.  97. 

(4)  Family-worship;  family  prayers. 

“That  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening.” — 
Scott:  St.  Honan’s  Well,  ch.  xxxviii. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Preparatory  practice  in  order  to  obtain  skill. 

(2)  A  composition  intended  for  the  improvement 
of  the  singer  or  player. 

(3)  A  composition  or  thesis  required  of  candidates 
for  degrees  in  music  in  the  universities.  ( Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

IT  Exercise  and  addition:  One  of  the  exercises 
prescribed  to  students  of  theology  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  also  to  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
consisting  of  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

“The  tryals  of  a  student,  in  order  to  his  being  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  do  consist  in  these  parts. — 3.  The 
Presbyterial  Exercise  and  Addition:  The  Exercise  gives 
the  coherence  of  the  text  and  context,  the  logical  di¬ 
vision,  and  explanation  of  the  words,  clearing  hard  and 
unusual  phrases,  if  any  be,  with  their  true  and  proper 
meaning,  according  to  the  original  language,  &c.  The 
Addition  gives  the  doctrinal  propositions  or  truths.” — 
Pardovan’s  Coll.,  p.  80. 

ex  -er-5i§e,  *ex-er-cyse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.,  Sp.  and 
Port,  exercer;  Ital.  exercereb]  [Exercise,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  employ;  to  engage  in  employment;  to  set 
in  action  or  operation ;  to  exert ;  to  cause  to  act. 

“This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised  imme¬ 
diately  about  things,  is  called  judgment.” — Locke. 

2.  To  put  in  practice  or  operation ;  to  carry  out  in 
action ;  to  exert. 

“The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon 
them.”— Matthew  xx.  25. 

3.  To  perform  the  duties  of;  to  carry  out;  to 
fulfill :  as,  to  exercise  an  office. 


“Whether  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  the 
advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  power.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  246. 

5.  The  practice  or  following  of  any  profession  or 
occupation. 

6.  The  performance  of  religious  duties. 

“  Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  followed  their  master  to  St.  Germain’s,  the  public 
txercise  of  their  religion.” — Addison. 

7.  A  single  act  of  divine  worship. 

“  Good  Sir  John, 

I’m  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

*8.  Skill  or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice. 

“  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

9.  An  occupation  or  habitual  practice. 

“  Hunting  was  his  daily  exercise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 


“  A  man’s  body  is  confined  to  a  place;  but  where  friend¬ 
ship  is,  all  offices  are  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy;  for 
he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of 
Friendship . 

*4.  To  observe,  to  keep  up. 

“  The  new  ffest  of  whiche  iij  in  the  yere  we  exercyse.” — 
Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  71. 

5.  To  train  by  use  or  practice  to  any  act;  to 
habituate  to  any  act. 

“  Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  who,  by  reason  of  use, 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.” 
— Hebrews  v.  14. 

6.  To  busy ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy ;  to  occupy. 
“  He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure,  and  without 

weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing  good.” — 
Atterbury. 

7.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  pain  or  discomfort ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  rest,  peace,  or  quiet. 

“  Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  89. 


perfection:  the  exercise  of  the  memory  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  education  of  children  ;  con¬ 
stant  practice  in  writing  is  almost  the  only  means 
by  which  the  art  of  penmanship  is  acquired. 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  exercise  and 
to  exert:  “  The  employment  of  some  power  or  qual¬ 
ification  that  belongs  to  one’s  self  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms ;  but  exert  may  be  used 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  one’s  self ;  exer¬ 
cise  only  for  that  which  forms  an  express  part  of 
one’s  self :  hence  we  speak  of  exerting  one’s  strength, 
or  exerting  one’s  voice,  or  exerting  one’s  influence - 
of  exercising  one’s  limbs,  exercising  one’s  under¬ 
standing,  or  exercising  one  s  tongue.  Exert  is  often 
only  used  for  an  individual  act  of  calling  forth  into 
action ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion. ”  {Or abb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  -ernjlf-er,  s.  [Eng.  exercis(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exercises,  performs,  exerts,  or  carries 
out. 

“  God  never  granteth  any  power  or  authority,  but  he 
appointeth  also  who  shall  be  the  lawfull  exercisers  and. 
executours  of  the  same.” — Fulke.  Against  Allen,  p.  488. 

2.  One  who  takes  exercise. 
ex-er-9l§  -I-ble,  a.  [Exercisable.] 

ex  -er-§i§-mg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Exercise,  w.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Exercise,  s.  (q.  v.) 

exercising-apparatus,  s.  An  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  gymnasts,  or  for  the  training  of  special  mus¬ 
cles. 

*ex-er-§I-ta  -tion,  *ex-er-ci-ta-cioun,  s.  [Lat. 

exercitatio,  from  exercitus ,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo .] 

1.  Bodily  exercise,  exertion. 

2.  Mental  practice,  use,  exercise. 

3.  An  exercise,  an  essay,  a  dissertation. 

*ex-er-9i  -tion,  *ex-er-ci-tioun,  s.  [Lat.  exer- 
citio,  from  exercitus ,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo.] 

1.  Bodily  exercise  or  training. 

2.  Military  exercise ;  the  act  of  drilling. 

ex-er’-91-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law:  The  person  to  whom  the  profits  of  a  ship 
belong,  whether  he  be  the  owner  or  only  the  hirer. 

e^-er  gue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ex=out,  and  ergon— 
work.]  The  small  space  beneath  the  base  line  of  a 
subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal,  and  in  which 
the  date  and  engraver’s  name  is  placed,  or  some 
brief  inscription  of  secondary  importance. 

e?-ert',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exertus,  exsertus,  pa.  par. 
of  exsero= to  thrustout:  ex=out,  andse?-o=to  join; 
to  put  together.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  push  out  or  forward ;  to  put  or  thrust  forth. 
“The  stars  exert  their  heads.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i. 

*2.  To  bring  out  or  forward. 

“  The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece, 

The  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  this.” 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  164,  166. 

3.  To  put  forth  or  forward,  as  strength,  power, 
ability ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  or  operation. 


*10.  Moral  training,  discipline. 

“  And  suifreth  us,  as  for  our  exercise. 

With  sharp  scourges  of  aduersitie, 

Ful  often  to  be  felt  in  sondry  wise.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,034. 

11.  A  school  composition,  either  original  or  a 
translation  from  or  into  some  other  language. 

“  They  comprised  a  little  English  and  a  little  Latin — 
names  of  things,  declensions  of  articles  and  substantives, 
exercises  thereon,  and  preliminary  rules.”  —  Dickens: 
Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  task  set ;  specif.,  a  lesson  given  for  practice. 

“  The  little  books  which  Paul  brings  home  to  do  those 

long  exercises  with.” — Dickens:  Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  critical  explication  of  a  passage  of  script¬ 
ure,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  by  one  teaching 
presbyter,  succeeded  by  a  specification  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  it  by  another  ;  both  exhibitions 
to  be  judged  of,  and  censured,  if  necessary,  by  the 
rest  of  the  brethren.  The  second  speaker  is  said  to 
add. 

“It  is  most  expedient  that  in  every  towne  where  schooles 
and  repair  of  learned  men  are,  there  be  a  time  in  one  cer¬ 
tain  day  every  week  appointed  to  that  exercise  which  St. 
Paul  calls  prophecying;  the  order  whereof  is  expressed  by 
him  in  thir  words,  Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and 
let  the  other  judge,  &c.” — First  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  presbytery. 

“The  ministers  of  the  exercise  of  Dalkeith.”  —  Acts 
James  IV. 


8.  To  cause  mental  occupation  to;  to  make 
anxious  or  solicitous ;  to  cause  earnest  or  anxious 
thought  to. 

9.  To  use  in  exercise ;  to  practice  the  use  of. 

“Meantime  I’ll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms.” 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  cause  to  take  exercise  for  the  exertion  and 
strengthening  of  the  muscles,  the  development  of 
the  bodily  powers,  the  acquiring  of  skill  or  dexerity 
in  any  act  or  pursuit,  <fcc. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  take  exercise ;  to  use  action  or 
exertion ;  to  practice. 

“  The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  the  sport, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  frequently  exercised  at  it.” — 
Broome. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exer¬ 
cise  and  to  practice:  “These  terms  are  equally 
applied  to  the  actions  and  habits  of  men  ;  but  we 
exercise  in  that  where  the  powers  are  called  forth ; 
we  practice  in  that  where  frequency  and  habitude 
of  action  is  requisite .  we  exercise  an  art ;  we  prac¬ 
tice  a  profession :  we  may  both  exercise  or  practice 
a  virtue;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particu¬ 
lar  occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to 
demand  a  peculiar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is 
that  which  is  done  daily  and  ordinarily:  thus  we  in 
a  peculiar  manner  are  said  to  exercise  patience, 
fortitude  or  forbearance;  to  practice  charity,  kind¬ 
ness,  benevolence,  and  the  like  .  .  .  The  health 
of  the  body  and  the  vigor  of  the  mind  are  alike 
impaired  by  the  _  want  of  exercise ;  in  every  art 
practice  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  acquiring 


“When  the  service  of  Biitain  requires  your  courage 
and  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both  .’’—Dryden. 

4.  To  strive;  to  apply  to  some  work  or  object. 
(In  this  sense  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  used  with  the 
verb.) 

“The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  rally  their 
followers,  held  meetings  at  the  Rose.”— Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  To  perform ;  to  put  in  action. 

“When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon 
any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member  of  the  body,  it  has 
done  all  that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for 
the  actual  exercise  or  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 
member.” — South. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  use  exertions ;  to  strive. 

“  How  art  exerting  might  with  nature  vie.” 

Philips:  Pastorals,  v. 

e?-er  -tion,  s.  [Exert.] 

1.  The  act  of  exerting  or  straining  ;  a  putting  into- 
action  or  active  operation  ;  an  effort,  an  endeavor 
a  struggle. 

“The  several  exertions  of  the  several  organs.” — Hale 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  21. 

2.  A  labor ;  a  laborious  effort ;  as,  It  is  an  exertion 
to  him  to  speak. 

H  For  the  difference  between  exertion  and  en¬ 
deavor,  see  Endeavor. 

e?-er’-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exert;  -ive.J  Having  the- 
power  to  exert ;  exerting. 

^e^-ert  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  exert ;  -ment.~\  The  act 
of  exerting ;  exertion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rllle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ge,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


exesion 
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exhaustless 


*e^-e  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  exesus,  pa.  par.  of  exedo= 
to  eat  away:  e#=out,  and  edo=to  eat.  Another 
etymology  gives  ea;=out  of,  eo=  to  go,  and  this  is 
more  in  conformity  to  the  illustration  given  from 
Browne.]  The  act  or  process  of  eating  through  or 
going  through,  penetrating. 

“Theophrastus  denieth  the  exesion  or  forcing  of  vipers 
through  the  belly  of  the  dam.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

♦e^-es'-tq-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  excestuatum,  sup.  of 
excestuo= to  boil  up:  ex=out,  and  cestuo— to  boil; 
cestw.s=heat,  boiling.]  To  boil  up;  to  be  in  a  fer¬ 
ment;  to  be  agitated. 

*e?-es-tu-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excestuatio,  from 
excestuo=  to  boil  up.]  The  act  or  state  of  boiling 
up  ;  effervescence,  ebullition,  ferment. 

Ex  -et-er,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  Exen-Castre— Castle  on 
the  Exe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  city  in  the  south  of  Devon,  England, 
about  174  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London. 

B.  Asadj.:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  city 
mentioned  under  A. 

Exeter-elm,  s. 

Bot.:  Ulmus  montana. 


Exeter-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  cerris. 

Exeter-domesday,  or  Exon-domesday,  s.  An 

ancient  English  record,  written  on  532  double  pages 
of  vellum,  giving  an  account  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  Counties,  England, 
with  the  several  properties,  the  landlords  and  ten¬ 
ants,  and  the  live  stock  on  each  farm.  The  record 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  William  the  Conqueror :  from  it  the  well-known 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  [Domesday.]  It  is 
preserved  among  the  records  of  Exeter  cathedral, 
and  was  officially  published  in  1816,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Domesday. 

ex'-e-unt,  v.  i.  [Lat.  3d  per.  pi.  pr.  indie,  of 
*xeo= to  go  out:  ex=out  and  eo=  to  go.] 

Lit. :  They  go  out :  a  word  used  in  dramatic  liter¬ 
ature  to  express  the  retiring  of  actors  from  the 
stage. 

exeunt  omnes,  phr.  [Lat.=they  all  go  out.]  A 
phrase  used  to  express  that  all  the  actors  retire 
from  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

ex  fa  -gi-e  (or  §1  as  shl) ,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  the 
face  of ;  applied  to  what  appears  on  the  face  of  a 
document  or  writing. 

ex  foe-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ea;=out,  without,  and 
Eng.  foetation  (q.  v.).]  Imperfect  foetation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  the  uterus  ;  extra-uterine  foetation. 


ex-fo'-ll-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  exfoliatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  exfolio= to  strip  off  leaves  :  ea,— out,  away,  and 
folium=a.  leaf.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Min. :  To  split  into  scales ;  to  become  converted 
into  scales  at  the  surface  from  heat  or  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

2.  Sura. :  To  fall  or  come  off  in  scales,  as  pieces  of 
■carious  bone. 


“  Our  work  went  on  successfully,  the  bone  exfoliating 
■from  the  edges.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales  or  splin¬ 
ters. 


-  ex-fb-ll-a, -tion,  s.  [Pref.  ex;  Eng.  foliation 
•(q.  v.).] 

1.  Min. :  A  separation  or  coming  off  in  scales  or 
laminte. 

2.  Surg. :  Scaling ;  the  separation  or  falling  off  in 
scales,  as  of  pieces  of  carious  bone ;  desquamation. 


ex-fo  -li-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  exfoliat(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  exfolia¬ 
tion  ;  exfoliating. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  preparation  which  has  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  quality  of  causing  exfoliation. 

“Dress  the  bone  with  the  milder  exfoliatives,  till  the 
burnt  bone  is  cast  off.” — Wiseman.  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


e?-hal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exhal(e);  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

“They  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  be  ex¬ 
amined  after  the  same  manner  with  other  exhalable 
bodies.” — Boyle.  Works,  iii.  286. 

e?-hal-ant,  a.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of  ex- 
halo.']  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  exhaling 
•or  evaporating. 

e?-h?L-la -tion,  *ex-a-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exha- 
latio,  from  exhalatus ,  pa.  par.  of  exhalo;  Fr.  exha- 
laison,  exhalation  ;  Sp.  exhalacion;  ital.  esalazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling  or  sending  forth 
in  the  form  of  vapor;  evaporation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhaled  or  evaporated; 

evaporation.  _ 


3.  That  which  is  exhaled  or  emitted  in  the  form 
of  vapor  or  steam;  an  effluvium,  an  emanation;  as 
from  marshes,  decaying  matter,  &c. 

“He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat 
smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exhalations.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

e?-ha  le  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exhaler,  from  Lat. 
exhalo=  to  breathe  out:  ex  =  out,  and  halo  —  to 
breathe;  Sp.  exhalar;  Ital.  esalare.] 

A.  Transitive:  < 

1.  To  breathe  out;  to  emit  in  breath. 

“Twelve  men  of  greatest  strength  in  Troy  left  with 

their  lives  exhal’d. 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii. 

2.  To  emit  as  in  a  vapor. 

“  The  vapors  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth.” — Ray. 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  emit  in  any  way. 

“For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale." 

Langhom:  Owen  of  Carron. 

4.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  emitted  or  to  rise  in 
vapors  or  exhalations. 

“  Breath  a  vapor  is, 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  exhale  this  vapor  now.” 

Shakesp..-  Passionate  Pilgrim,  39. 

*5.  To  draw  out;  to  cause  to  flow. 

“For  ’tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells!” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  exhaled  or  emitted  as  vapor ;  to  evapo¬ 
rate  ;  to  rise  and  pass  off  as  vapor. 

“  When  orient  light 

Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld.” 

Milton:  P,  L.,  vii.  255. 

2.  To  send  out  exhalations. 

“  Our  choice  exotics  to  the  breeze  exhale." 

Cawthorn:  Taste. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  exhale  and  to 
emit,  see  Emit. 

*ex-ha  le  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  hale 
(q.v.).]  To  haul  or  drag  out. 

*ex-ha’le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  exhale;  -ment.]  That 
which  is  exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

*e3f-hal  -en$e,  s.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 

exhalo.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled;  an  exhalation. 

♦e?  hal  -ent,  a.  [Lat  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of  ex- 
halo.]  Exhaling;  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
exhaling. 

e$-haust',  v.  t.  [Lat.  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
haurio=to  draw  out,  to  drink  up,  to  drain:  ex= 
out,  fully,  and  haurio=to  drain.] 

1.  To  draw  out;  to  drain  off  the  whole  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  to  drain  till  nothing  is  left. 

“  Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our 
study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all.” — Locke. 

2.  To  empty  by  drawing  off  or  out  the  contents : 
as,  to  exhaust  a  vessel  of  the  air  contained  therein. 

3.  To  use  up  or  expend  the  whole  of ;  to  consume. 

“His  patrimony  was  exhausted  by  the  great  expense.” — 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Persian  Grammar.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  wear  out  by  exertion ;  to  tire  out. 

“There  is  no  man  that  thinks  warmly  and  for  along 
time  upon  a  thing,  but  mightily  exhausts  his  spirits.” — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

5.  To  bring  out  or  forward  all  the  facts  or  argu¬ 
ments  connected  with  a  subject;  to  examine  or  dis¬ 
cuss  thoroughly :  as,  to  exhaust  a  question. 

*6.  To  draw  out ;  to  excite. 

“  Spare  not  the  babe 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  exhaust  and  to 
spend,  see  Spend. 

e?-haust',  a.  &  s.  [Latin  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of 

exhaurio.] 

*A.  Asadj.:  Drained  of  resources  or  power;  ex¬ 
hausted,  worn  out. 

“Intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot.” — Bur¬ 
ton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  63. 

B.  Asswf>sf.:  The  same  as  Exhaust-steam  (q.  v.). 

exhaust-fan,  s.  One  in  which  the  circulation  is 

obtained  by  vacuum,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  acts  by  plenum,  forcing  a  body  of  air  into 
and  through  a  chamber  or  passage-way.  [Bloweb  ; 
Fan.] 

exhaust-nozzle,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

exhaust-orifice,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  same  as  Exhaust-nozzle. 


exhaust-pipe,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  pipe  conducting  the  spent  steam 
from  the  cylinder. 

exhaust-port,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  passage  leading  from  the  cylin¬ 
der  to  the  condenser  or  to  the  open  air. 

exhaust-regulator,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  valve  adjusted  to  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  by  compressing  or  relaxing  the  spring 
held  within  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  disc  secured  to 
the  end  of  the  spindle. 

exhaust-steam,  s. 

Steam  Eng.:  Steam  which  passes  out  of  the 
cylinder  after  having  performed  its  function.  It  is 
emitted  by  its  own  pressure  when  the  exhaust-valve 
is  opened,  and  its  ejection  is  assisted  by  the  ad¬ 
vancing  piston,  which  is  being  driven  by  the  live 
steam  behind  it. 
exhaust-valve,  s. 

Steam  Ena.:  The  valve  which  governs  the  open¬ 
ing  by  which  steam  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  educ¬ 
tion-valve.  The  valve  in  the  eduction  passage  of 
the  steam  cylinder  of  a  Cornish  engine,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  cylinder  and  air-pump,  and  worked  by 
the  tappet  motion,  so  as  to  open  shortly  after  the 
equilibrium-valve,  and  admit  the  steam  to  the  con¬ 
denser. 

eg-haust'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Exhaust,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drained,  drawn  off  or  out. 

2.  Consumed  utterly ;  used  up. 

“  That  source  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  369. 

3.  Tired  out ;  worn  out  with  exertion. 

e^-haust  -er.  s.  [Eng .exhaust;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts. 

“  Which  of  the  ancients  was  this  exhauster  of  nature, 

could  explain  its  phenomena,  or  tell  how  things  are 
brought  to  pass?” — Ellis :  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things, 
p.  397. 

2.  Gas-making :  An  apparatus  by  which  reflex 
pressure  of  gas  upon  the  retorts  is  prevented.  The 
forms  are  various  ;  one  consists  of  a  device  like  one 
form  of  rotary  steam-engine,  w’hich  has  an  eccentric 
revolving  hub  and  sliding  piston  in  a  cylindrical 
chamber.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rotary  pump. 

e?-haust-I-ble,  a.  [Eng .  exhaust;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  exhausted,  consumed,  or  completely 
used  up. 

“A  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  exhaust¬ 
ible.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Collins. 

e^-haust'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Exhaust,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Tending  to  exhaust ;  causing  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  cause  exhaustion. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  draining,  consuming,  or 
completely  using  up  ;  exhaustion. 

exliausting-syringe,  s.  A  syringe  with  its 
valves  so  arranged  as  to  withdraw  the  air  from  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied. 

e?-haust  -ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of  exhaurio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  draining  off  or  out;  the  act  of  emp¬ 
tying  completely  of  the  contents ;  the  act  of  using 
up  completely. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  completely 
used  up. 

3.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  tired  out  with 
exertion  ;  a  complete  loss  of  strength. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  A  method  of  proving  a  point  by  showing 
that  all  other  alternatives  are  impossible,  all  the 
elements  which  bear  against  it  being  discussed  and 
shown  to  be  untenable  or  absurd. 

2.  Math.:  A  method  of  proving  the  equality  of 
two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio  acl  absurdum — that 
is,  by  showing  that  if  either  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  other  a  contradiction  will  arise. 

3.  Physics :  The  term  is  much  used  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  or  rather  an 
approach  to  one  by  an  air-pump. 

e?-haust'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust ;  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  exhaust;  exhausting. 

2.  Applied  to  an  inquiry,  speech,  assay,  &c.(  which 
deals  with  a  subject  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no 
point  unexamined. 

e?-haust-less,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -less.]  That 
cannot  be  exhausted ;  inexhaustible. 

“  Everduring  stores 

Brought  from  the  sun’s  exhaustless  golden  shores.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


exhaustment 
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exidia 


*e?-haust'-ment,  s.  [English  exhaust;  •merit.'] 
The  act  of  exhausting;  exhaustion. 

e?-haust'-are,  s.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -ure.]  The 
act  of  exhausting ;  exhaustion, 
ex'-he-dra,  s.  [Exedea.] 

*e$-her -e-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exheredatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exheredo=to  disinherit:  ex=ont,  away,  and  heres 
=  an  heir;  Fr .  exh6r6der.]  To  disinherit. 

*e?-her-e-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredatio,  from 
exheredatus,  pa.  par.  of  exheredo .]  The  act  of  dis¬ 
inheriting. 

♦e^-he-red-I-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredito,  freq. 
from  exheredo—  to  disinherit.]  The  act  of  disin¬ 
heriting. 

e?-hlb'-lt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhibitus,  pa.  par.  of 
exhibeo=to  present,  to  exhibit:  ea;=out,  and  habeo 
=to  have,  to  hold;  Fr .  exhiber ;  Sp.  exhibir;  Ital. 
essibire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  offer  to  public  view ;  to  present  or  put  for¬ 
ward  for  inspection ;  to  show. 

“If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit 
their  petitions  in  the  street.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  show,  to  display;  to  manifest  publicly;  to 
furnish  an  instance  or  example  of. 

“The  great  ill-used  and  ill-paid  Drudge  family  exhibit 
as  strong  a  partiality  for  spring  flowers  as  their  richer 
neighbors.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  To  present;  to  bring  forward  publicly  or 
officially. 

"He  suffered  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  earl.” — Clarendon. 

2.  Med. :  To  administer. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  show,  display,  or  manifest  one’s  self  in  any 
particular  capacity  or  character. _ 

*2.  To  offer  or  present  an  exhibition. 

For  the  difference  between  to  exhibit  and  to 
give,  see  Give  ;  for  that  between  to  exhibit  and  to 
shoiv ,  see  Show. 

e^-hlb'-It,  *ex-hib-ite,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  exhibitus , 
pa.  par.  of  exhibeo .] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Exhibited,  shown,  displayed,  pre¬ 
sented. 

“By  his  humanite  exhibite  vnto  vs  for  fode.” — Gardner- 
The  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  to.  64. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  exhibited  or  put  up  for  exhibition. 

“  That  thorough  inspection  of  the  exhibits  by  which  the 
instructive  purpose  of  the  wonderful  collection  can  be 
most  fully  realized.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  paper  or  document  presented  to  a  court  or  to 
Bn  auditor,  referee,  &c.,  as  a  voucher,  or  in  proof 
of  facts ;  a  voucher. 

II.  Law :  A  document  or  other  thing  exhibited  to 
a  witness  when  giving  evidence,  and  referred  to  by 
him  in  his  evidence ;  specifically,  a  document,  &c., 
referred  to  by  a  witness  in  making  an  affidavit,  and 
referred  to  hy  him  in  the  affidavit. 

“File  is  a  thread  or  wire  whereon  writs  and  other 
exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  are  filed.” — Cowel. 

e?-hlb’-l-tant,  s.  [Eng.  exhibit;  -ant.] 

Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 
e^-hlb'-I-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exhibit;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exhibits  anything ;  one  who  sends  or 
lends  anything  for  exhibition. 

*2.  One  who  presents  a  bill,  charge,  or  petition. 

“  He  seems  indifferent, 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 

Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

e^-hi-bi  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exhibitio ,  from  exhibitus, 
pa.  par.  of  exhibeo;  Fr.  exhibition ;  Sp.  exhibicion ; 
Ital.  esibizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting,  displaying,  or  showing 
publicly;  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view;  a  dis¬ 
play. 

“What  are  all  mechanic  works,  but  the  sensible  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  mathematic  demonstrations?” — Grew. 

2.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  manifesting ; 

the  act  of  allowing  to  be  seen ;  as,  an  exhibition  of 
temper.  .  ,  .  , 

3.  The  act  of  presenting,  producing,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing  documents,  &c.,  before  any  tribunal,  in  proof  or 
support  of  facts.  [II.  2.] 

4.  That  which  is  exhibited,  shown,  or  displayed 
publicly ;  an  exhibit.  [Exposition.] 


5.  A  place  where  works  of  art,  manufactures, 
natural  or  artificial  productions,  &c.,  are  publicly 
exhibited. 

6.  A  show,  a  display ;  as,  He  made  quite  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  himself.  ( Colloquial.) 

*7.  An  allowance  of  meat  and  drink;  a  pension. 
[II.  3.] 

“What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Dike  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me.” 

Shakesp . :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

*8.  Payment,  return,  recompense. 

“  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor 
caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibition.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy,  as 
medicine. 

2.  Scots  Law:  An  action  for  compelling  delivery 
of  documents. 

3.  TJniv.:  A  benefaction  or  endowment  for  the 
maintenance  of  scholars  in  the  English  Universities. 

“I  have  given  more  exhibitions  to  scholars  in  my  days 
than  to  the  priests.” — Tyndale. 

U  For  the  difference  between  exhibition  and  show, 
see  Show. 

e?-M-bi'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  exhibition;  -er.]  A 
pensioner;  specif.,  one  who  holds  an  exhibition  at 
one  of  the  English  Universities.  {Eng.) 

e^-hlb  -i-tive,  a.  [English  exhibit;  -ive.]  Ex¬ 
hibiting,  displaying,  representative. 

e?~hlb  -I-tive-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  exhibitive;  -ly.] 
By  representation. 

e^-hlb-l-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  exhibits  or  shows  any¬ 
thing;  specif.,  one  who  exhibits  articles  at  a  public 
exhibition. 

“  Till  the  spectator,  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 

*e?-hlb  -i-tor-^,o.  [Eng.  exhibit ;  -ory.]  Exhib¬ 
iting,  displaying,  declaratory. 

e?-hir-ar-g,nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exhilarans,  pr.  par. 
of  exhilaro— to  cheer,  to  gladden :  e£=out,  fully, 
and  hilaro=to  cheer;  hilar  is = glad,  merry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cheering,  gladdening;  exciting  joy 
or  mirth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Language:  Anything  which  exhilarates, 
cheers,  or  excites  joy  or  mirth. 

“To  Leonard  it  was  an  exhilarant  and  a  cordial.” — 
Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  lxxvii. 

2.  Pharm.  (pi.) :  Medicines  whose  primary  effect 
is  to  cause  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits,  and,  through 
their  influence  on  the  brain,  a  general  excitement 
or  augmentation  of  the  functions  of  the  whole 
body,  stimulating  the  vascular  system  through  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  as  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  distilled  spirit,  wine,  malt  liquids,  ether, 
acetic  ether,  chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  and  opium 
in  small  doses.  They  are  given  in  low  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
necessity  to  stimulate  for  a  time  the  heart  and  cir¬ 
culatory  system.  ( Garrod :  Mat.  Medica.) 

e:$:-hll'-a-rate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhilaratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exhilaro .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  make  cheer¬ 
ful  or  merry,  to  enliven,  to  excite  joy  or  mirth  in,  to 
animate. 

“  The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 

That  with  exhilarating  vapors  bland 

About  their  spirits  had  played,  and  inmost  powers 

Made  err,  was  now  exhaled.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,046-49. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  cheerful,  merry,  or 
lively. 

“The shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhilarate, 
and  do  fructify,  is  either  hindered  by  clouds  above,  or 
mists  below.” — Bacon:  Speech  in  Parliament  to  the  Speak, 
ex’s  Excuse. 

eif-hU'-a-rat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Exhtla- 
bate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cheering,  gladdening,  or 
enlivening ;  exhilaration. 

ex-hil  -a-rat-ing-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  exhilarating ; 
•ly.)  In  an  exhilarating  manner ;  so  as  to  gladden, 
cheer,  or  animate. 

eg-hll-a-ra  '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exhilaratio,  from 
exhilaratus,  pa.  par.  of  exhilaro .] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating,  cheering,  gladdening, 
or  enlivening. 

.  The  state  of  being  or  becoming  exhilarated, 
cheered,  or  enlivened. 

“  Every  species  of  torpor  is  subdued;  an  exhilaration 
succeeds.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


e?-hir-3.-rat-Ive,  a.  [Eng .  exhilarat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  exhilarate  or  cheer ;  exhilarating. 

“There  is  anexhilarative  property  in  the  air.”  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

e?-hort ,  *ex-hort-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exhorter, 
from  Lat .  exhortor ;  ex = out,  fully,  and  hortor=to 
urge,  to  encourage;  Sp.  exhortar ;  Ital.  esortare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  incite  by  words  to  any  good  or  laudable 
action  ;  to  admonish ;  to  advise  or  encourage  by 
argument. 

“  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer.” — Acts  xxvii.  22. 

*2.  To  recommend,  to  urge,  to  advise. 

“  We,  perhaps, 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  179. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  or  deliver  exhorta* 
tions  ;  to  urge,  to  persuade,  to  encourage. 

“And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort." 
— Acts  ii.  40. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exhort  and 
to  persuade:  “ Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling 
in  it :  persuasion  more  of  drawing ;  a  superior 
exhorts;  his  words  carry  authority  with  them,  and 
rouse  to  action:  a  friend  and  an  equal  persuades : 
he  wins  and  draws  by  the  agreeableness  or  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  expressions.  Exhortations  are  employed 
only  in  matters  of  duty  or  necessity:  persuasions 
are  employed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  conven¬ 
ience.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

*e?-hOrt’,  s.  [Exhoet,  u.J  An  exhortation,  a 
cheering,  an  encouragement. 

♦eip-hort'-anfje,  *e?-hort  -an§,  s.  [Latin,  pr. 
par.  of  exhortor .]  Exhortation. 

*eif-hor'-ta-r]?,  a.  [Eng.  exhort;  -ary.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  exhort ;  exhortatory. 

e?-hor-ta-tion,  *ex-hor-ta-cion,  *ex-hor-ta- 
cioun,  s.  [Fr.  exhortation,  from  Lat.  exhortatio, 
from  exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhortor;  Sp.  exhorta- 
cion;  Ital.  esortazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting,  encouraging, 
urging,  or  inciting  to  good  or  laudable  acts  or  con¬ 
duct  ;  a  cheering  or  encouraging. 

“Till  I  come  take  tent  to  redyng,  to  exhortacioun,  and 
techyng.” — Wycliffe:  1  Timothy  iv. 

2.  The  words  by  which  one  is  exhorted ;  language 
used  or  intended  to  exhort  others ;  a  homily,  a  dis¬ 
course,  an  admonition. 

“I’ll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

ex-hor-ta  tive,  a.  [Latin  exhortativus,  from 
exhortatus ,  pa.  par.  of  exhortor;  Fr.  exhortatif ;  Sp. 
exhortativo ;  Ital.  esortativo.]  Containing  exhor¬ 
tation  ;  exhortatory. 

“Considering  St.  Paul’s  style  and  manner  of  expression 
in  the  perceptive  and  exhortative  part  of  his  epistles.”— 
Barrow  Serm.  8. 

e^-hor-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exhorts, 
encourages,  or  cheers  on  another ;  an  exhorter. 

e?-hor-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  exhort aiorius;  Fr. 
exhortatoire ;  Sp.  exhortatorio ;  Ital.  esortatorio .] 
Containing  or  tending  to  exhortation  ;  of  the  nature 
of  an;  exhortation. 

“  The  doctrinal,  the  exhortatory,  historical  [psalms],  as 
well  as  the  rest.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  26. 

eif-hor-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exhort ;  -er.]  One  who 
exhorts  or  encourages  another  by  words  or  argu¬ 
ments. 

♦e^-hum-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eo;=out,  humus=  the 
ground,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  To  exhume,  to  dis¬ 
inter. 

e^-hu-ma  -tion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  exhumacion.]  [Ex¬ 
hume.]  The  act  of  exhuming  or  disinterring  that 
which  was  buried ;  disinterment. 

“  Mr.  Flecquet  says,  in  his  collection  of  Tracts  relative 
to  the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dunkirk,  that 
the  town  became  more  healthy  after  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  buried  in  it  hod  been  taken  up.” — Seward: 
Anecdotes,  v.  288. 

ej-hu  me,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exhumer,  from  Lat.  ea-=out, 
and  humus=the  ground  ;  Sp.  exhumar.]  To  dig  up 
out  of  the  earth  what  has  been  buried ;  to  disinter. 

*ex-vs’-cate,  v.  t.  [Exsiccate.] 

*ex-Ie-ca-tion,  s.  [Exsiccation.]  / 

*ex-Ic'-ca-tive,  a.  [Exsiccative.] 
ex-Id’-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  exidio— to  exude ;  because  the 
sporules  “  exude  from  the  receptacle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungals,  sub¬ 
order  Tremellini.  They  are  simple,  of  large  or  of 
medium  size,  and  in  general  grow  on  wood.  Exidia 
auricula  Judce,  so  called  from  its  resemblance, 
while  growing,  to  a  human  ear,  was  once  held  to  be 
medicinal— a  view  now  abandoned. 


Hite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kwJ 
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exitial 


exies 


*ex  -ie§ ,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Sc.  aixes=  a  fit, 
the  ague.]  Hysterics. 

“  That  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny  Kintherout,  has  ta’en 
the  exies.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

ex  -I-g^nge,  ex  s.  [French  exigence , 

from  Low  Lat.  exigentia,  from  Lat.  exigens,  pr.  par. 
of  exigo= to  drive  out,  to  exact :  ea:=out,  and  ago= 
to  drive ;  Sp.  exigencia.]  [Exact,  v.] 

1.  Urgent  demand,  want,  need,  or  necessity ;  ur¬ 
gency. 

“He  will  fit  instruments  to  the  dignity  and  exigence  of 
the  design.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.,  §  4. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity  •  an  emergency,  or  state  of 
affairs  demanding  immediate  action  or  remedy. 


“  Not  to  insist  too  nicely  upon  terms  in  the  present  ex¬ 
igency  of  his  affairs.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  100. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exigence  and 
\  emergency :  “The  exigency  is  more  common,  but 
less  pressing ;  the  emergency  is  imperious  when  it 
comes,  but  comes  less  frequently  :  a  prudent  trav¬ 
eler  will  never  carry  more  money  with  him  than 
what  will  supply  the  exigencies  of  his  journey ;  and 
in  case  of  an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his 
friends  than  risk  his  property.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

ex-I-gen  -da~rjf,  s.  [Lat.  exigend{us )  =  to  be 
exacted  or  demanded,  ger.  of  exigo=  to  exact,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -art/.]  The  same  as  Exigenter 
(q.  v.). 

ex  I-gent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  exigens,  pr.  par.  of  exigo 
=to  demand,  exact.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pressing,  urgent,  demanding  immediate  action ; 
critical. 

“At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is 
not  easily  supplied.” — Burke. 

2.  In  need,  requiring. 

“This  body  exigent  of  rest.” — Taylor:  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pressing  business  or  necessity ;  an  emergency, 
an  exigency  ;  a  critical  time,  or  state  of  affairs  ;  a 
crisis. 

“  In  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  how  they  could  have  staid 
to  deliberate  about  any  other  regiment  than  that  which 
already  was  devised  to  their  hands.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol¬ 
ity.  (Pref.) 

2.  End,  extremity. 

“  These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

II.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  writ  sued  when  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  not  to  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  non 
est  inventus  to  former  writs. 


“And,  if  a  non  est  inventus  was  returned  upon  all  of 
them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  might  be  sued 
out,  which  required  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
be  proclaimed,  required,  or  exacted,  in  five  county  courts 
successively,  to  render  himself ;  and  if  he  did,  then  to 
take  him  as  in  a  capias;  but  if  he  did  not  appear,  and  was 
returned  quinto  exactus ,  he  should  then  be  outlawed  by 
the  coroners  of  the  county.”— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  10. 

ex  -l-gen-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exigent ;  - er .] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  made  out  exigents  and  proclamations  in 
outlawry. 


*ex  -I-gl-ble,  a.  [French,  from  Latin  exigo- to 
demand,  to  exact.]  That  may,  can,  or  should  be 
demanded  or  exacted ;  demandable,  exactable. 

“  As  the  nature  of  the  proposition  decides  what  proofs 
are  exigible.’’— Bolingbroke:  Letter  to  M.  De  Pouilly. 

ex-I-gu'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat.  exiguitas,  from  exiguus= 
small ;  Fr.  exiguity ;  Sp.  exiguidad .]  Smallness, 
slenderness,  scantiness. 

“The  exiguity  and  shape  of  the  extant  particles  being 
supposed.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  683. 

*ex-Ig'-TJ-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  exiguus;  Fr.exigu;  Sp. 
exeguo .]  Small,  slender,  scanty,  diminutive. 

*ex-lg -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exiguous;  -ness.] 
Smallness,'  diminutiveness,  exiguity. 

ex  -lie.  *ex-yle,  s.  [Fr.  exil,  from  Lat.  exilium , 
exsilium  ==  banishment :  exsul  =  an  exile,  one  ban¬ 
ished  from  his  native  soil :  e*=-out,  away,  and  solum 
=soil ;  Sp.  exilio ;  Ital.  esilio.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Banishment;  the  state  of  being  banished  9r 
exiled  from  one’s  country  by  authority  either  in 
perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period. 

“He  was  at  length  by  him  depriued  of  the  whoie  kyng- 
dome,  and  ended  $iis  life  miserably  m  exyle.  —Biende. 
Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  3. 

2  The  voluntary  abandonment  of  one’s  country, 
and  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for  purposes  of 
residence ;  separation  from  one  s  country  through 
distress  or  necessity.  _ 


3.  A  person  banished  or  expelled  from  his  country 
by  authority ;  one  who  voluntarily  or  through  dis¬ 
tress  or  necessity  abandons  his  country  to  reside  in 
another. 

“  Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train, 

An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 

Deplored  his  absent  queen,  and  empire  lost.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  18-20. 

II.  Entom.:  A  moth — Crymodes  exulis.  It  is  of 
the  tribe  Noctuides  (Noctuas). 

e?  -lie,  *ex  yl-yn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exiler,  from  Latin 
exsulo,  from  exsul— an  exile.] 

1.  To  banish  or  expel  from  one’s  country,  or  from 
a  particular  jurisdiction  by  authority;  to  drive 
away,  to  transport,  to  drive  into  exile. 

“  To  exile  the  erle  Godwyn,  his  sonnes  and  alle  hise.” 

Robert  De  Brunne,  p.  68. 

2.  To  banish,  to  keep  away,  to  expel. 

“  His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiled, 

His  mien  he  fashioned,  and  his  tongue  he  filed.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  218. 

3.  To  banish,  to  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

“  Exiled  from  Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Muse.” 

West:  Pindar;  First  Pythian  Ode. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  exile  and  to  ban¬ 
ish,  see  Banish. 

*ex-I  le,  a.  [Lat.  exilis .]  Slight,  slender,  thin, 
fine. 

♦eg-Iled  ,  a.  [English  exil{e),  a. ;  -ed.]  Slender, 
weak,  poor. 

*e|:-ITe  m^nt,  s.  [Eng .  exile ;  -ment.\  Banish¬ 
ment,  exile. 

e?'-Il-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exil{e) ;  -ic.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  exile 
or  banishment. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Relating  to  the  captivity  of  the  He¬ 
brews  in  Babylon. 

“  This  numeral  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  exilic  or  post- 
exilic  books.” — Athenaeum,  May  12,  1883,  p.  603. 

♦e^-l-ll  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exilio,  exsilio=  to  leap 
out  or  forth :  ea;=out,  and  salio=  to  leap.]  The  act 
of  suddenly  starting  or  springing  forth. 

*e?-Il-I-t^,  *ex-il-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  exilitas,  from 
exilis.']  Smallness,  slenderness,  slightness,  fine¬ 
ness. 

-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  eximius,  from  ex=out, 
and  emo=  to  buy,  to  take.]  Famous,  eminent,  con¬ 
spicuous,  renowned. 

*ex-ln’-a-nlte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exinanitus,  pa.  par. 
of  exinanio= to  empty,  to  exhaust:  ex^out,  fully, 
and  fnanis=empty.J  To  empty ;  to  reduce  to  noth¬ 
ing  ;  to  make  of  little  value  or  repute  ;  to  humble. 

*ex-in-a-nI'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exinanitio,  from  exin¬ 
anitus,  pa.  par.  of  exinanio.]  The  act  of  emptying 
or  evacuating  ;  a  lowering  in  rank  or  position  ;  des¬ 
titution  ;  humiliation. 

ex-in-du§’-I-ate,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  indusiate 

^Bot  .^Not  having  an  indusium.  (Used  chiefly  of 
ferns.) 

tex  -Ine,  s.  [Extine.] 

e? -In-tine,  s.  [Lat.  ea;=out  of;  intus=within, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  a  membrane 
situated  between  the  two  others,  called  extine  and 
intine,  in  the  shell  of  the  pollen  grain.  The  exin¬ 
tine  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  pollen  of  Taxus, 
Juniperus,  Cupressus,  Thuja,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  &c. 

♦ex-in-trl-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ea;=out,  and  intrico 
=to  entangle.]  [Intricate.]  To  disentangle,  to 
extricate. 

*ex-in-tri -ca -tion  (1),  s.  [Exinteicate.]  The 
act  or  process  of  disentangling  or  extricating ;  ex¬ 
trication. 

*ex-In-tri-ca  -tion  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat .  exentrica- 
tio,  excentricatio.]  The  act  of  disemboweling  a 
dead  body. 

“  They  could  not  pretend  the  skill  or  power  of  exintri- 
cation,  or  any  incision  upon  the  body.”  —  Fountainhall: 
Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  282. 

e^-ist  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  existo,  exsisto= to  come  forth, 
to  arise,  to  be:  ea:=out,  and  sisto= to  set,  to  place; 
sto=  to  stand;  Fr.  exister ;  Sp.  &  Port,  existir;  ltal. 
csistavc  »~\ 

1.  To  be ;  to  have  an  actual  being  or  existence, 
whether  material  or  spiritual. 

“  Whatever  exists  has  a  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of  its 
existence.” — Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  1. 

2.  To  continue  to  have  life  or  animation  ;  to  live ; 
as,  Fishes  cannot  exist  out  of  the  water. 

3.  To  continue  to  be.  .  .  . 

(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exist 

and  to  live :  ‘  ‘  Existence  is  the  property  of  all  things 
in  the  universe  ;  life,  which  is  the  inherent  power  of 
motion,  is  the  particular  property  communicated 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


?ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§i.on  =  zhun.  -tious. 


this; 

-cious. 


by  the  Divine  Being  to  some  parts  only  of  His  crea- 
tion :  exist,  therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live  th» 
specific,  term :  whatever  lives,  exists  according  to  a 
certain  mode  ;  but  many  things  exist  without  living: 
when  we  wish  to  speak  of  things  in  their  most  at> 
stract  relation,  we  say  they  exist ;  when  we  wish 
to  characterize  the  form  of  existence,  we  say  they 
live."  {Crabb :  Eng .  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exist  and  to  be, 
see  Be. 

e?-Ist  -enge,  s.  [Low  Lat.  existentia,  from  Lat. 
existens,  exsistens,  pr.  par.  of  existo,  exsisto ;  Fr.  ex¬ 
istence;  Sp.  &  Port,  existencia ;  Ital.  esistenza,.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  or  existing ;  the  state  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  being ;  continuance  of  being. 

“  The  metaphysicians  look  upon  existence  as  the  formal 
and  actual  part  of  a  being.” — H.  More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism  (App. ),  ch.  iv. 

2.  Occurrence,  happening ;  as,  the  existence  of 

troubles,  quarrels,  &c.  . 

*3.  That  which  exists ;  an  entity ;  a  being,  a  crea¬ 
ture. 

“  Somebody  has  taken  notice  that  we  stand  in  the 
middle  of  existence.” — Tatter. 

*4.  Reality,  fact. 

“  Him  that  is  fr  end  in  existence 
From  him  that  is  by  appearance.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  5,652. 

*e?-ist'-en-gjf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  existentia.]  Exist¬ 
ence,  being. 

eif-Ist  -$nt,  a.  [Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr.  par. 
of  existo,  exsisto.]  Existing,  being ;  having  being  or 
existence. 

“They  have  no  real  existent  nature  at  all.” — Law:  En¬ 
quiry;  Of  Space,  ch.  i. 

e?-is-ten'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng.  existent; 
•ial.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in  existence, 

“The  being  deprived  of  that  existential  good.” — Bp. 
Barlow:  Remains,  p.  483. 

e$ -Is-ten'-tial-lf  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
existential;  -ly.]  In  the  way  of  or  by  means  of 
existence  ;  in  an  existing  state. 

“Whether  God  was  existentially  as  well  as  essentially 
intelligent.” — Coleridge  (  Webster). 

e^-ist  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exist;  -able.]  Capable 
of  existing  or  of  existence. 

“All  corporeal  and  sensible  perfections  are  in  some¬ 
way  existible  in  the  human  mind.” — Grew. 

ex-ist-i-ma  -tion,  s.  [Latin  existimatio,  from 
existimatus,  pa.  par.  of  existimo  =  to  judge,  te 
esteem  :  ex=out,  and  ceslimo= to  value,  to  esteem.  J 
Opinion,  esteem,  estimate. 

“  Men’s  existimation  follows  us  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany  we  keep.” — Spectator,  No.  456. 

ex’-lt,  s.  [Lat.=he  (or  she)  goes  out,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  exeo= to  go  out:  e*=out,  and  eo— 
to  go.]  [Exeunt.] 

1.  The  term  used  in  dramatic  literature  to  mark, 
the  time  when  a  player  leaves  the  stage;  a  direc¬ 
tion  in  a  play  for  an  actor  to  retire  from  the  stage. 

“  They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

2.  Departure  (especially  departure  from  this  life)  ; 
decease. 

“Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  90. 

3.  A  passage  or  passing  out  of  any  place. 

“In  such  a  pervious  substance  as  the  brain,  they  might 
find  an  easy  either  entrance  or  exit  almost  everywhere.” 
— Glanvill. 

4.  A  passage ;  the  way  by  which  a  passage  or  de¬ 
parture  is  made  out  of  any  place. 

“The  landward  exit  of  the  cave.” 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  94. 

If  In  the  last  two  meanings  the  word  is  directly 
from  Lat.  exitus=a  going  out,  an  outlet. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exit  and  de¬ 
parture:  “Both  these  words  are  metaphorically 
employed  for  death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life: 
the  former  is  borrowed  from  the  act  of  going  oft  the- 
stage ;  the  latter  from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a 
journey.  The  exit  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  voli¬ 
tion  ;  for  we  speak  of  making  our  ear  it:  the  depar¬ 
ture  designates  simply  the  event;  the  hour  of  a 
man’s  departure  is  not  made  known  to  him.  When 
we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think  only  of  the  place  left ; 
when  we  speak  of  departure,  we  think  of  the  place 
gone  to:  the  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit;  the- 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure. 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-i-tel-Ite,  ex  -i-tele,  s.  TFr.  exitlle,  fromGr. 
exitelos- going  out,  disappearing,  fading;  exienai 
“to  go  out.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Valentinite  (q.  v.). 

*e?-I  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  *ex-i-tiall,  a.  [Lar. 
exitialis,  from  eahtmm=destruction.J  Destructive, 
fatal,  ruinous,  hurtful. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 

-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d®L 
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S^-I'-tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  exitiosus ,  from  exitium.] 
The  same  as  Exitial  (q.  v.). 
ex'-I-tus,s.  [  Lat. = a  going  out,  an  issue.]  [Exit.] 
Law: 

1.  Issue,  offspring. 

2.  Yearly  rents  or  profits  of  land. 

ex  le'-ge,p7ir.  [Lat.=out  of  the  law.]  Arising 
from  law. 

*ex'-lex,  s.  [Lat.  ex=out,  away,  and  lex—lavr.) 
An  outlaw. 

ex  mer'-o-mo'-tu,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  one’s  own 
motion. 

ex  ne~9es-sl-ta'-te,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  or  from 
necessity ;  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

ex-O,  pref.  [Gr.  ex  (prep.)=out  of ;  exo  (adv.)  = 
without,  on  the  outside.]  A  common  prefix  in 
words  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  having  the  force 
of  without,  on  the  outside. 

ex-oc-glp'-I-tgd,  s.  [Lat.  ez=out  of,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  occipital  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Condyloid  portions  of  the  occip¬ 
ital  bone.  (Quain.) 

2.  Comp.  Anat.:  The  lateral  parts  of  the  first 
cranial  segment,  corresponding  with  the  order  of 
the  foramen  magnum  in  man.  (Huxley.) 

ex-fi-Qce'-tus,  s.  [Lat .exoccetus;  Gr.  exokoitos,  as 
adj.— sleeping  out;  as  s.= a  fish  that  comes  upon 
the  beach  to  sleep ;  exo= without,  and  kaitos—a 
bed;  sleep.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scomberesocid®.  Body  mod¬ 
erately  compressed,  with  large  pectoral  fins,  the 
rays  of  which  are  stout  and  firm  ;  the  arm  bone  or 
radius  of  this  fin  also  large.  (Couch.)  Exoccetus 
■exiliens  is  the  Greater  Flying-fish.  [Flying-fish.] 
ex-oc-y.-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex=out  of,  and  oculus 
=  an  eye.]  The  act  of  putting  out  an  eye. 

“  Examples  of  exoculation." — Southey:  Roderick,  ii. 
(Note.) 

*ex  -ode,  s.  [Exodus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  going  out,  a  departure,  an  exodu3. 

2.  A  catastrophe,  a  finale. 

II.  Old  Drama : 

1.  Greek:  The  concluding  part  of  a  play. 

2.  Roman :  A  farce  or  satire ;  the  last  of  the  three 
pieces  generally  played. 

ex-od'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  exod(us) ;  -icf] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  an  exodus  or  de¬ 
parture. 

2.  Physiol. :  Conducting  influence  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  (Used  specially  of  the  motor  nerves.) 

ex-o  -dl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  exodion.]  An 
afterpiece  in  a  theater,  usually  played  after  trage¬ 
dies;  a  farce.  (P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  251.) 

Ex-o-dus,  ex -S-djf,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Exodus; 
Eccles.  Gr.  Exodos;  Class.  Gr.  exodos= a  going  out, 
a  marching  out,  a  way  out ;  ex— out  of,  and  hodos= 
a  way,  a  path,  a  road.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
often  called,  by  way  of  preeminence,  The  Exodus. 

(2)  The  book  giving  the  narrative  of  the  depart- 
are  described  under  (1).  [II.] 

2.  Fig. :  Departure  on  a  large  scale. 

II.  Scrip.  Canon:  The  second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Septuagint, 
■the  Vulgate,  and  the  English  and  other  modern 
versions  of  Scripture.  The  name  is  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  Greek  word  Exodos,  given  it  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  Hebrews  designate  it  by  its 
initial  words,  Veelleh  Shemoth,  sometimes  curtailed 
into  Shemoth.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Genesis,  nar¬ 
rating  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  reduced  to 
bondage  by  “a  new  king”  “which  knew  not 
Joseph,”  the  birth  and  training  of  Moses,  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  leader  of  the  people,  the  ten  plagues, 
the  institution  of  the passover,  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage,  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  the  moral 
law  and  a  multitude  of  other  enactments,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  altars, 
and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
priestly  office. 

Hales,  following  the  Septuagint,  places  the  Israel¬ 
ite  exodus  from  Egypt  in  B.  C.1648.  Usher,  calcu¬ 
lating  from  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  fixes 
it  in  B.  C.  1491,  and  Bunsen  considers  it  to  have  been 
about  B.  0.  1320.  Josephus,  in  his  First  Book 
against  Apion}  quotes  two  stories  from  Manetho, 
the  one  regarding  Shepherd  Kings,  whom  the  Jew¬ 
ish  historian  believes  to  have  been  the  Israelites,  a 
view  now  rejected, — and  the  other,  what  seems  to 
be  the  Egyptian  account  of  the  exodus.  According 
to  this  second  narrative,  there  were  certain  lepers 
sent  to  work  in  quarries  by  King  Amenophis,  but 
afterward  given  by  him  the  city  of  Avaris  as  a  hab¬ 
itation.  These,  under  the  leadership  of  an  Egyptian 


of  Heliopolis,  Osarsiph,  a  priest  of  Osiris,  who 
afterward  took  the  name  of  Moses,  rejected  the 
Egyptian  gods,  and  with  the  aid  of  shepherds  from 
Jerusalem,  oppressed  the  Egyptians,  but  were  after¬ 
ward  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  land  by 
Amenophis  and  his  son  Ramses.  Amenophis  is 
identified  by  Egyptologists  with  Menephtha,  or 
Menophtha,  son  of  Ramses  II.  (Miamum),  who 
began  to  reign  between  B.  C.  1340  and  1323.  Kuenen, 
like  Bunsen,  therefore  fixes  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
about  B.  C.  1320.  The  great  oppressor  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  would  in  that  case  be  Ramses  II.,  father  of 
Menephtha,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the 
treasure  cities  built  for  the  king  by  the  Jewish 
slaves  was  called  Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11.). 

The  Jewish,  and  tiH  lately  nearly  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  has  unquestioningly  accepted  the 
tradition  that  Moses,  under  the  influence  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  penned  the  book  of  Exodus.  Various  Biblical 
critics,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  have  of  late 
rejected  this  view.  Bishop  Colenso  in  the  sixth  and 
last  part  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  assigns  the 
composition  of  Exodus  to  four  persons,  the  Elohist, 
the  Jehovist,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  Later 
Legislator.  The  Elohist  is  credited  with  only  i.  1-7. 
13,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2-5.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Samuel  the  Prophet,  and  to  have  written  about 
B.  C.  1100-1060.  To  the  Jehovist,  or  Jehovists,  whose 
production  is  designated  “  The  Original  Narrative,” 
are  assigned  a  great  part  of  chapters  i.-xxiv.,  ch. 
xxxi.  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains,  and  ch. 
xxxii.-xxxiv.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived  between 
B.  C.  1060  and  1010.  But  ch.  xvi  is  reduced  to  a 
fragment.  The  narrative  in  ch.  xii.  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Passover  is  assigned  to  the  Deuterono¬ 
mist,  who  was,  it  is  said,  probably  Jeremiah,  to 
whom  also  the  insertion  from  Deuteronomy  of  the 
ten  commandments  is  alleged  to  be  due.  Finally, 
the  Levitical  Legislation,  including  the  directions 
for  building  the  tabernacle,  is  relegated  to  a  priestly 
circle  of  composers  between  B.  C.  600  and  450.  The 
Levitical  worship  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
carried  out  till  the  second  temple  was  built. 
Kuenen  brings  down  most  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  B.  C.  750,  or  at  most  800  B.  C. 

ex-of-fi'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  official .]  Proceeding  from  office  or  authority. 

ex  of-f I -91-6  (or9l  as  shl),  phr.  [Latin.]  By 
virtue  of  office  or  position,  and  without  special  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  also  used  adjectivally:  as,  an 
ex-officio  member  of  a  board. 

ex-officio  information,  s. 

Law:  Information  filed  in  a  law  court  by  the 
Prosecuting  or  Commonwealth’s  Attorney,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  at  the  instance  of  the  State,  when  a 
great  danger  has  arisen,  or  a  serious  affront  to  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth  taken 
place.  [Information.] 

ex-og  -a-mous,  a.  [Eng.  exogam(y) ;  -ows.]  In 
any  way  connected  with  or  relating  to  exogamy ; 
practicing  exogamy.  [Mabriage.] 

“It  is  conceivable  that  the  difference  between  endog- 
amous  and  exogamous  tribes  may  have  been  due  to  the 
different  proportion  of  the  sexes  ;  those  races  tending  to 
become  exogamous  where  boys  prevail  j  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  endogamous  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.” — Lub¬ 
bock:  Origin  of  Civilization,  ch.  iii. 

ex-og-a-m^,  s.  [Gr.  e*d=without,  and  gamos=: 
marriage.]  The  custom  prevalent  among  some  un¬ 
civilized  peoples,  which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  of  his  own  tribe,  and  compels  him  to  seek  a 
wife  from  another  tribe.  This  often  impels  a  sav¬ 
age  to  obtain  a  wife  by  stratagem  or  force. 

ex-o-gas-trl-tis,  s.  [Pref.  exo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
gastritis  (q.  v.) .] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  external  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

ex  -o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  ea:o=without,  and  gennao— to 
engender,  to  produce.] 

1.  Sing.:  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which  increases  in 
thickness  by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  arranged 
externally  around  those  previously  existing.  The 
structure  is  best  seen  in  the  stems  of  trees  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  sub-kingdom.  A  stem  of  this  type  has  a 
central  pith  surrounded  by 
as  many  concentric  layers 
of  wood  as  the  tree  is  yeais 
old,  the  whole  defended  ex¬ 
ternally  by  a  hollow  cylind¬ 
rical  sheath  of  bark.  From 
the  central  pith  to  this  bark 
run  a  series  of  radii  to  the 
circumferential  bark, which 
are  called  medullary  rays. 

These  peculiarities  in  the 
stem  are  uniformly  associ¬ 
ated  with  others  in  the  seed.  p, 

There  are  in  exogens  two  Exogen. 

seed-leaves,  or  cotyledons,  as  they  are  called 
[Cotyledon],  and  the  plants  themselves  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  called  Dicotyledons  (q.  v.).  The  leaves, 


with  a  few  exceptions,  are  reticulated.  The  num¬ 
ber  five,  and  after  it  four,  with  their  multiples,  are 
the  most  common  in  the  several  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  germination  is  exorhizal,  and  the  point  of  tne 
radicle  itself  becomes  the  first  root.  In  all  these 
respects  Exogens  differ  from  Endogens  (q.  v.) .  Our 
common  forest  and  fruit  trees,  the  Pine  order  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  Exogens.  The  Conifer®,  or  Pine  order, 
have  wood  essentially  exogenous,  only  there  are  no 
open  vessels  in  a  cross  section,  while  in  the  vertical 
one  are  seen  dises  or  discifqrm  markings.  The 
Wintere®,  a  section  of  Magnoliace®,  have  the  same 
structurG* 

2.  PI.  (exogens) :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants 
presenting  the  characteristics  enumerated  undei 
No.  1.  Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class,  and  divides 
it  into  four  sub-classes,  these  again  having  under 
them  many  alliances,  the  latter  divided  into  orders : 

Sub-class  I. — Diclinous  Exogens. — Alliances:  (1)  Ament- 
ales,  (2)  Urticales,  (3)  Euphorbiales,  (4)  Quernales,  (5) 
Garryales,  (6)  Menispermales,  (7)  Cucurbitales,  and  (8) 

Sub-class  II. — Hypogynous  Exogens. —  Alliances:  (1) 
Violales,  (2)  Cistales,  (3)  Malvales,  (4)  Sapindales,  (5) 
Guttiferales,  (6)  Nympliales,  (7)  Kanales,  (8)  Berberales, 
(9)  Ericales,  (10)  Rutales,  (11)  Geraniales,  (12)  Silenales. 
(13)  Chenopodales,  and  (14)  Piperales. 

Sub-class  III. —  Perigynous  Exogens. —  Alliances:  (1) 
Ficoidales,  (2)  Daphnales,  (3)  Rosales,  (4)  Saxifragales, 

(5)  Rhamnales,  (6)  Gentianales,  (7)  Solanales,  (8)  Cortu- 
sales,  (9)  Echiales,  (10)  Bignoniales. 

Sub-class  IV.— Epigynous  Exogens.  —  Alliances:  (1) 
Campanales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3)  Cactales,  (4)  Grossales,  (5) 
Cinchonales,  (6)  Umbellales  and  Asarales.  (See  these 
words.) 

In  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author,  Lindley' s 
Natural  System  of  Botany,  Exogens  were  divided 
into  Polypetal®,  Monopetal®,  and  Apetalw.  Mr. 
McNab  adopts  the  following  classification,  modified 
from  Prantl  and  Luerssen : 

Sub-class  I. — Choripetal®. — Petals  never  united,  flowers 
often  mono-achlamydeous. — (1)  Juliflor®,  (2)  Terebin- 
thinffi,  (3)  Tricocc®,  (4)  Aphanocyclic®,  (5)  Eucyclic®, 

(6)  Oentrosperm®,  (7)  Calyciflor®. 

Sub-class  II. — Gamopetal®. — Petals  united  into  a  tube, 
or  at  least  united  at  the  base,  scarcely  quite  separate, 
rarely  wanting  (1)  Isocarpe®,  (2)  Anisocarpe®. 

Palceobotany :  The  Exogens  are  first  met  with  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  exist  in  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Tertiary.  But  their  identification  is  very 
difficult,  especially  when  founded  on  fragments  of 
leaves,  or  other  parts,  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  fructification. 

*ex-og  -en-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exogen,  and  suff. 
•ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  exogen,  the  order  of  which  is 
unknown. 

ex-og'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exogen  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ows.] 

Botany : 

1.  Ofivood:  Having  developed  in  such  away  that, 
when  fresh  layers  are  deposited,  they  are  added  to 
the  outside  of  that  previously  existing. 

2.  Of  Botanical  Classification :  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  Exogens. 

ex-o-gen§,  s.  [Exogen,  2.] 

ex-6-go  -ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  ea;o=outside,  and  gone 
=that  which  engenders,  because  the  stamens  are 
exsected.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulace®,  tribe  Convolvu- 
le®.  Exogonium  purga,  a  beautiful  twiner,  with 
long  purple  flowers,  furnishes  the  best  jalap.  (Lind¬ 
ley.) 

ex-o-gyr'-a  (gyr  as  gir),s.  [Gr.  ea;o=outside, 
and  gyros= a  ring,  a  circle.  So  named  because  the 
beaks  are  reversed,  that  is,  turned  to  the  posterior 
side  of  the  shell.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gryph®a.  Known 
species  46,  ranging  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk. 
They  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europ  e.  (Woodward.) 

*ex'-o-lete,  a.  [Lat.  exoletus,  pa.  par.  of  exo- 
lesco=  to  grow  out  of  date  or  use:  e.r=out,  and 
ol esco= to  grow.] 

1.  Obsolete ;  out  of  date,  out  of  use. 

2.  Old,  fiat,  wanting  in  freshness. 

*ex-o-lfi'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exolutio,  exsolutio,  from 
exolutus,  exsolutus,  pa.  par.  of  exsolvo— to  loose,  to 
pay:  ex=out,  and  solvo= to  loose,  to  pay.]  Laxa- 
tion  of  the  nerves. 

*ex-olve,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exolvo,  exsolvo.)  To  loose, 
to  pay. 

*ex-6-mol-o-ge  -sis ,  s.  [Gr.,  from  exomologeo- 
mai=to  confess.]  Acommon  or  general  confession. 

ex-om  -pha-los,  s.  [Greek  ea;b=without,  and 
omphalos= the  navel.] 

Pathol. :  Hernia  occurring  at  or  near  the  navel  ; 
umbilical  hernia. 

ex’-on,  s,  [O.  Fr.  exoinS = excused.)  [Essoign.] 
One  of  four  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  English 
royal  body-guard ;  an  exempt. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


exonerate 
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exosmose 


§5  8n.  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exoneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exonero:  ex=out,  and  onus  (genit.  oner  is)  =a  bur¬ 
den,  a  load;  Fr.  exon6rer;  Sp.  exonerar.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  unload,  to  disburthen ;  to  free  or 
relieve  of  a  burden ;  to  discharge. 

“Vessels  which  afterward  all  exonerate  themselves 
into  one  common  ductus.” — Ray:  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  charge  or  blame;  to 
clear  from  an  imputation  ;  to  acquit,  to  exculpate, 
to  absolve. 

“  The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a  weight  of  its 
odium.” — Burke:  Nabob  ofArcot’s  Debts. 

2.  To  relieve  from  a  duty,  obligation,  or  liability. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exonerate 

and  to  exculpate :  “  The  first  is  the  act  of  another: 
the  second  is  one’s  own  act :  we  exonerate  him  upon 
whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the  load  of 
guilt;  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may  some¬ 
times  tend  to  exonerate ;  the  explanation  of  some 
person  is  requisite  to  exculpate :  in  a  case  of  dis¬ 
honesty  the  absence  of  an  individual  at  the  moment 
when  the  act  was  committed  will  altogether  exon¬ 
erate  him  from  suspicion ;  it  is  fruitless  for  any  one 
to  attempt  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
faithlessness  who  is  detected  in  conniving  at  the 
dishonesty  of  others.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

on-er-a’-tion,  s.  [Latin  exoneratio,  from 
exoneratus,  pa.  par.  of  exonero ;  Ft.  exoneration; 
Sp.  ex  oner  ac  ion .] 

*1.  The  act  of  disburdening,  freeing,  or  relieving 
from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being  exonerated  or  re¬ 
lieved  of  a  burden. 

2.  The  act  of  relieving  or  clearing  from  blame, 
obligation,  duty,  &c. 

“  The  body  is  adapted  unto  eating,  drinking,  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  other  ways  of  repletion  and  exoneration — 
Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

e?-6n'-er-a-tlve,  a.  [English  exonerate ) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  exonerate  or  relieve ;  exonerating. 

ex-on'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exonerates 
another. 

ex'-6n-shlp,s.  [Eng. exon;  -ship.']  The  office  or 
post  of  an  exon  of  the  royal  English  body-guard. 


ex-oph’-g,-gOus,  a.  [English  exophag(y) ;  -ous.1 
Practicing  exophagy. 

“But,  as  a  rule,  cannibals  are  exophagous,  and  will  not 
eat  the  members  of  their  tribe,  whom  they  also  refuse  to 
marry.” — London  Daily  News. 

ex-oph'-St-gy,  s.  [Gr.  erro=without,  externally, 
and  phagein=to  eat.]  That  kind  of_  cannibalism  in 
which  only  persons  of  a  different  tribe  are  eaten. 

“  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  ascertain  that  the 
rules  of  exophagy  and  exogamy  are  co-extensive  among 
cannibals.” — London  Daily  News. 

exo-phlce-um,  s.  [Gr.ea;o=outside,  and  phloios 
=the  rind  or  bark  of  trees. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Epiphlceum  (q.  v.). 
ex-oph-thar-mla,  s.  [Greek  exopthalmos=with 

frominent  eyes :  ex=oat,  and  ophthalmos=the  eye; 
'r.  exophthalmie. ] 

Surg  :  Dislocation  of  the  eye,  the  distension  of 
the  globe  so  that  it  rises  from  its  orbit  and  cannot 
be  covered  by  the  palpebrse. 

ex-oph-thal  -mic,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,  exophthalm(ia) ; 
•ic.]  Resembling  exophthalmia  (q.  v.). 
exophthalmic-goitre,  s.  [Bronchocele.] 
ex-bph -jfl-lous,  ex-6-phyl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  exo 
=outside:  phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 
Bot.  (of  leaves):  Not  evolved  from  a  sheath,  but 
outside  all  such  protection.  Used  of  dicotyledons 
as  distinguished  from  monocotyledons,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  evolved  from  a  sheath.  The  term 
exophyllous  was  introduced  by  Dumortier. 

ex-op  -o-dite,  s.  [Gr. ea;o=outside;  pous  (genit. 
podos)  —  a  foot,  and  suff.  -ite.~\ 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of  a  crustacean 
is  divided.  (Nicholson.) 

*ex-6p’-tg,-bler  a.  [Lat.  exoptabilis .]  Worthy 
of  being  greatly  desired ;  highly  desirable. 

*ex-op-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exoptatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exopto—  to  wish  or  long  for;  to  choose:  ea^out, 
fully,  and  opto=to  wish  for.]  An  earnest  desire  or 
jonging  for  anything. 

ex-op'-tlle,  s.  [Gr.  exo=outside,  and  ptilon^ a 
feather,  a  leaf :  because  the  plumula  is  naked.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  A  name  given  by  Lestiboudois  to 
Dicotyledons. 

ex  -or-ci-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exorabilis,  from  exoro— to 
move  by  entreaty :  ea;=out,  and  oro= to  beg,  pray; 
Fr.  &  Sp.  exorable .]  That  may  or  can  be  moved  by 
entreaty. 

*ex’-6-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exoro.]  To  obtain  by  entreaty. 


*ex-6-ra'-tion,s.  [Lat.  exoratio,  from  exoratus, 
pa.  par.  of  exoro. ]  A  prayer  or  entreaty  to  beg  off 
anything. 

e^-or'-bit-^nge,  e?-or  -bit-?m-9y,  s.  [Latin 
exorbitant,  pr.  par.  of  exorbito .]  [Exorbitant.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out  of  the  track  or  course  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  a  divergence,  a  deviation. 

“  Since  I  cannot  guesse  at  my  owne  publio  exorbit¬ 
ances." — Bp.  Hall:  Letter  to  Mr.  H.  S. 

2.  An  enormity,  a  gross  deviation  from  rule  or 
right ;  boundless  depravity,  extravagance. 

“  The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to  your 
exorbitancies.” — Dryden:  Spanish.  Friar,  iii.  L 

e^-or'-bit-fint,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exorbitant, 
pr.  par.  of  exorbito=to  go  out  of  the  track :  ea:=out, 
away,  and  orbita=&  track;  Sp.  exorbitante ;  Ital. 
esorbitante. ] 

*1.  Lit.:  Going  out  of  or  departing  from  the 
right  track. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Deviating  from  the  course  appointed,  or  rule 
established ;  overstepping  rule  or  propriety. 

“These  phenomena  are  not  peculiar  to  earthquakes  in 
our  times,  but  have  been  observed  in  all  ages,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  exorbitant  commotions  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe.” — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

*2.  Anomalous;  not  coming  under  any  settled 
rule  or  method. 

“The  Jews,  who  had  laws  so  particularly  determining 
in  all  affairs  what  to  do,  were  notwithstanding  contin¬ 
ually  injured  with  causes  exorbitant,  and  such  as  their 
laws  had  not  provided  for.” — Hooker. 

3.  Enormous,  extravagant,  excessive ;  out  of  all 
bounds  or  reason ;  as,  the  charges  were  exorbitant. 

e?-or -blt-iint-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  exorbitant ;  -ly.] 
In  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or  extravagant  manner. 

“  She  implored  his  grace  not  to  think  her  so  exorbitantly 
and  vainly  ambitious  to  wish  herself  a  queen.” — Sir  G. 
Buck:  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  117. 

*e:§:-or'-bi-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exorbitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exorbito=to  go  out  of  the  track.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  go  out  of  the  track  or  course  pre¬ 
scribed. 

“The  planets  .  .  .  sometimes  have  exorbitated 

beyond  the  distance  of  Saturn.” — Bentley:  Sermons,  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 

“  He  did  exorbitate  and  swerve  from  the  way  of  hon- 
estie.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  569. 

*ex-or-$i§-a'-tion,*ex-or-cis-a-cioun,  s.  [Eng. 
exorcis(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  exorcising,  exor¬ 
cism,  conjuration. 

ex  -or-$I§e,  *ex’-or-5lze,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  exor- 

cizo,  from  Gr.  exorkizo= to  drive  sway  by  adjura¬ 
tion  :  ea;=out,  away,  and  horkizo=to  adjure ;  horkos 
=  an  oath;  Fr.  exorciser ;  Sp.  exorcisar ;  Ital. 
esorcizzare.] 

1.  To  drive  away  evil  spirits  from  by  the  use  of 
adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies ;  to  free  from 
unclean  spirits. 

“Do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds,  who  are  in  some 
degree  possessed  as  I  am.” — Spectator,  No.  402. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  the  use  of 
adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

“And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  81. 

*3.  To  raise,  to  call  up. 

“He  impudently  exorcizeth  devils  in  the  church.” — 
Prynne:  1  Histrio-Mastix,  vi.  12. 

ex’-or-fjlsj-er,  s.  [Eng.  exorcis(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean  spirits  by 
exorcisms. 

“  Things  which  they  had  seen  done  in  their  own  times 
by  professed  exorcisers.” — Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

*2.  One  who  has  power  to  call  up  spirits. 

“  No  exorciser  harm  thee. 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*ex-or-5l§m,  *ex-or-cisme,  s.  [Low  Latin 

exorcismus,  from  Gr.  exorkismos,  from  exorkizd; 
Fr.  exorcisme;  Sp.  exorcismo ;  Ital .  esorcismo.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  expelling  unclean  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  means  of  adjuration, 
prayer,  and  ceremonies ;  the  form  of  adjuration  or 
prayer  used  in  exorcising  spirits. 

“  Lo!  what  auailen  incantacions 
Of  exorcismes  and  coniuracions  ?  ” 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

If  In  the  third  century  no  applicant  for  Christian 
baptism  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  font  till  the 
exorcist  had  declared  him  free  from  bondage  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  now  a  servant  of  God. 

2.  The  act  of  raising  spirits  by  charms  or  conjur¬ 
ing  ;  the  form  or  charm  used  in  raising  spirits. 

“  Will  his  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms  ?” 

Shakesp. .  Henry  1 T'.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4 


ex’-0r-$ist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exorcist  a,  from  Gr.  exor 
Jcistes,  from  exorkizo;  Fr.  exor  cist  e ;  Sp .  exorcista; 
Ital.  esorcista .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean  spirits  by 
exorcisms. 

“Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took; 
upon  them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits.”— 
Acts  xix.  13. 

2.  One  who  raises  spirits ;  an  enchanter,  a  con¬ 
jurer. 

“Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  has  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

II.  Roman  Theol.:  The  second  of  the  Minor  Or¬ 
ders  (q.  v.).  The  exorcist  at  his  ordination  received 
a  book  of  exorcisms,  as  significant  of  his  office. 
The  power  of  exorcism,  now  rarely  exercised,  bas¬ 
king  been  transferred  to  the  priesthood. 

IT  The  exorcists  came  into  existence  as  church 
officers  in  the  third  century,  chiefly  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Christians  of  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine 
that  evil  spirits  are  very  prone  to  lodge  themselves 
within  the  human  body,  and  that  sin  is  committed, 
not  so  much  through  human  passion  as  because  or 
the  seduction  of  foul  fiends.  t 

eif  Or'-dLal,  a.  [Lat.  exordi(um) ,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  exordium ;  intro¬ 
ductory;  initial. 

“  This  is  seen  in  some  of  his  exordial  invocations  in  the 
Paradise  Lost." — Warton:  Preface  to  Milton’s  Smaller 
Poems. 

e^-or  -di-urn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exordior— to  fix  the 
weft,  to  begin  a  web,  hence  to  begin  generally :  ex — 
out,  and  ordior— to  begin  to  weave.]  A  beginning; 
of  anything ;  specifically,  the  introductory  or  pro- 
0mial  part  of  a  composition  or  discourse  ;  a  pref¬ 
ace. 

“This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into  noble 
language  and  sentiment.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  303. 

*ex-or-gan-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  organic' 
(q.  v.).]  Having  ceased  to  be  organic;  no  longer 
organic  or  organized. 

ex'-o-rhiz,  exo-rhl'-za,  s.  [Gr.  exo=outside, 
and  rhiza=a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  in  which  the  radicle  is  not  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  sheath  but  is  naked.  [Exorhiza:.] 
ex-o-rhl'-zse,  ex-o-rhl'-ze-se,  s.  pi.  [Exorhiz.] 
[See  def .  ] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  what  are- 
more  commonly  called  Exogens.  The  term  is  used 
because  in  germination  the  radicles  have  no  sheaths 
at  their  base,  but  appear  at  once.  Richard  termed 
them  also  Synorhizese. 

ex-o-rhlz'-al,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  exorhiza;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ah] 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  when  the  radicle  of  a  ger¬ 
minating  seed  lengthens  by  its  extremity  which 
itself  becomes  the  first  root,  lateral  shoots  not 
being  put  forth  till  subsequently,  and  even  then 
slowly;  ranked  under  or  akin  to  the  Exorhiz® 
(q.  v.). 

ex-o-rhi'-ze-ae,  s.  pi.  [Exorhiza:.] 
ex-6-rhiz  -ous,  a.  [English,  Ac.,  exorhiz;  -oiis.l 
The  same  as  Exorhizal,  (q.  v.). 

*ex-or-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exornatio,  from  exor- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  exorno:  ex=out,  fully,  and  orno— 
to  adorn ;  Sp.  exornacion .]  Ornament,  decoration, 
embellishment. 

“  Exornation  is  a  gorgeous  beautifying  of  the  tongue- 
with  borrowed  wordes,  and  change  of  sentence.” — Wilsons 
Arte  of  Rhetor ique,  p.  172. 

*ex-ort’-ive,  a.  [Lat.  exortivus=pextainiug  to 
the  rising  of  a  star,  &c.;  exorior= to  rise  out:  ex— 
out,  and  orior  —  to  rise.]  Rising ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  east. 

*ex-os'-CU-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exosculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exosculor:  e.c=out,  fully,  and  osculor=to  kiss.] 
To  kiss  often  and  fondly. 

ex-o-skel’-e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  ego=outside,  and  Eng. 
skeleton .] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  external  skeleton,  the  only  one 
existing  in  most  invertebrate  animals.  It  is  formed 
by  a  hardening  of  the  integument.  The  same  as 
Dermo-skeleton  (q.  v.). 

ex-os'-mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exosm(ose) ;  -ic.]  The- 
same  as  Exosmotic  (q.  v.). 

ex-os'-mose,  s.  [Gr.  osmos—  a  thrusting;  otheo— 
to  thrust.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  &  Physics :  The  name  given  by  Dntro- 
chet  to  the  phenomenon  by  which,  when  two  fluids 
of  unequal  density  are  separated  by  an  organic 
membrane  or  by  any  thin  and  porous  partition,  the 
two  fluids  will  mutually  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  intervening  barrier  to  commingle  till  they  con¬ 
stitute  on  both  sides  of  it  a  fluid  of  the  same  den¬ 
sity.  The  passage  from  inside  a  membranous  sac 
or  inclosed  place  to  the  outside  is  called  Exosmose. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  contrary  movement  which  is 
termed  Endosmose  (q.  v.). 


ixTil,  tx5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n  -tio". 


9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 
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«x- os-mo -sis,  s.  [Exosmose.] 

ex-os-mot’-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exosmo(se),  and 
stiff,  -tic.']  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exosmose. 

ex’-6-sperm,  s.  [Gr.  exo=outside,  and  sperma= 
seed.] 

Bot. :  The  outer  coating  of  a  spore.  Better  called 
Exospore  (q.  v.). 

ex-6-Spbre,  s.  [Gr.  ea;d=outside,  and  sporos= a 
sowing,  seed.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  outermost  of  three  coats  in  the  spore  of  an 
equisetum. 

2.  A  dark  outer  layer  in  the  cell-wall  of  a  zygo¬ 
spore.  It  is  used  spec,  of  this  structure  in  the  fun¬ 
goid  genus  Mucor,  which  is  propagated  sexually  by 
•conjugation  as  well  as  in  the  normal  way. 

ex-6-spor'-Ous,  a..  [Pref .  exo- ;  Eng.,  &c.,  spor(e), 
and  suff .  -oms.]  Haying  naked  spores. 

^e^-OS'-sate,  v.  t.  [Latin  exossatus,  pa.  par.  of 
•exosso=to  deprive  of  bones:  ea;=out,  away,  and  os 
(genit.  ossis) =  a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones. 

e^-os  -sate,  e^-os’-sat-ed,  o.  [Lat.  exossatus .] 
Deprived  of  bones. 

♦e^-os-sa’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exossatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exosso :  ex=out,  away,  and  os  (genit.  ossis)  =a  bone.  ] 
The  act  of  depriving  of  bone  or  bony  matter ;  the 
state  of  being  without  bone  or  bony  matter. 

“Experiment  solitary  touching  exossation  of  fruits.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  854. 

ex-os'-se-ous,  a.  [Lat.  exossis,  exossus,  from  ex 
=without,  and  os  (genit.  ossis)  =  a  bone.]  Without 
bone,  wanting  bones,  boneless. 

“Thus  we  daily  observe  in  snails  and  soft  ex.osseous 
.animals.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

ex-o-stem'-ma,  s.  [Greek  exo  =  without,  and 
stemma=  a  crown  ;  because  of  the  exserted  stamens.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Ginchonidae. 
Exostemma  caribceum  is  the  Quinquina  piton,  or 
Seaside  Beech  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
Mexico.  E.  floribunda  is  the  Quinquina  of  St. 
Lucia.  These,  with  other  species,  can  be  used  as 
febrifuges,  like  Cinchona,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied,  though  they  contain  no  cinchonine  or  qui¬ 
nine. 

ex  -&-Stome,  s.  [Gr.  exo=outside,  and  stoma=a. 
mouth.] 

Bot.  (of  an  ovule )  :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to 
the  aperture  in  the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule. 

ex-os-to'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  exostosis:  exo=outside,  and 
■osteon=a.  bone.] 

1.  Med.  (pi.) :  Tumors  of  a  bony  nature,  growing 
upon  and  arising  from  a  bone.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
described  two  forms :  (1)  Periosteal,  in  which  bony 
{natter  is  deposited  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
surface  of  the  bone ;  (2)  Medullary,  by  which  growth 
from  the  medullary  texture  the  bone  is  expanded, 
absorbed,  and  destroyed,  so  that  ultimately  the 
tumor  protrudes.  Exostoses  chiefly  affect  the  long 
bones,  and  are  always  immovable.  They  are  also 
divided  into  cartilaginous,  fungous,  ivory,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  Hard  matter  of  wood  projecting  like  warts 
or  tumors  from  the  stem  or  roots  of  a  plant.  They 
Lave  sometimes  an  abortive  bud  as  their  center. 

“It  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  exostosis,  depending  on  an 
imperfectly  developed  bud.” — Gardeners’  Chronicle,  No. 
403,  p.  372  (1881). 

ex-6-ter-ic,  ex-6-ter]-ic-al,  a.  [Gr .exoterikos 
=external;  from  exotero,  comp,  of  exo=outside, 
without ;  Fr.  exoterique.] 

1.  External,  public;  fit  to  be  imparted  to  the 
public;  capable  of  being  readily  and  fully  compre¬ 
hended  ;  the  opposite  to  esoteric  or  secret. 

“Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  bis  lectures  and  readings 
into  acroamatical  and  exoterical.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
tained  only  choice  matter,  and  they  were  read  privately  to 
a  select  auditory;  others  contained  but  ordinary  stuff,  and 
were  promiscuously  and  in  public  exposed  to  the  hearing 
of  all  that  would.” — Hales:  Remains,  p.  148. 

*2.  Not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more 
secret  or  abstruse  doctrines. 

“He  divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes,  the  one  he 
called  esoteric,  the  other  exoteric,  for  to  those  he  in¬ 
trusted  the  more  perfect  and  sublime  doctrines — to  these 
he  delivered  the  more  vulgar  and  popular.” — Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  s.  3. 

ex-6-ter’-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exoterical ;  -ly.] 
In  an  exoteric  manner ;  publicly. 

“How  they  like  each  other  exoterically .” —  Mortimer 
Collins:  Sweet  and  Twenty,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

ex-d-ter'-i-$i§m,  s.  [En g.  exoteric ; -ism.]  Exo¬ 
teric  doctrines  or  principles. 

ex-6-ter  -ics,  s.  [Exoteric,  a.]  The  lectures  of 
Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all  were  admitted. 

“It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his  exo¬ 
terics  he  gave  the  world  both  a  beginning  and  an  end.”— 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.  (Note  E.) 


ex  -6-ter-f ,  s.  [Exoteric,  a.]  What  is  exoteric, 
obvious,  simple,  or  common. 

“  Reserving  their  esoteries  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out 
exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar.” — Search:  Freewill,  &c.,  p.  172. 
(Note.) 

ex-6-the'-$l-um  (or  $i  as  shl),  s.  [Gr.  ex5=out- 
side ;  Lat.  dim.  of  theca=&  case ;  Gr.  theke— a  box.] 
Bot. :  The  exterior  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther. 
It  is  composed  of  true  epidermis,  and  often  pierced 
with  stomata. 

e^-ot-Ic,  *e5-ot’-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exoticus, 
from  Gr.  exotikos= foreign ;  exo=without,  outside ; 
Fr .exotique;  Sp.  exotico;  Ital.  esotico.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Foreign,  notnative ;  introduced  from 
a  foreign  country;  not  produced  at  home.  ( Ord . 
Lang.  &  Bot.) 

“Who  make  exotic  customs  native  arts.” 

Cartwright:  Death  of  Lord  Bayning. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  foreign  or  not  native; 
anything  introduced  from  a  foreign  country. 

“  Olaudian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit,  which  was 
barren,  and  produced,  on  some  spots,  plants  that  are 
unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the  gardeners  call  ex¬ 
otics.” — Addison:  Guardian. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  not  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
but  introduced  into  gardens,  green-houses,  or  hot¬ 
houses,  from  some  foreign  country. 

e^-ot'-Ic-ul,  *ex-0t-ic-all,  a.  [Eng.  exotic;  -ah] 
The  same  as  Exotic  (q.  v.). 

“Misshapen  clothes,  or  exotical  gestures,  or  new 
games.” — Bishop  Hall:  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ep.  8. 

e?-ot'-lc-Ul-ness,  s.  [En g. exotical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  exotic, 
eif-ot -l-figm,  s.  [Eng.  exotic ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exotic. 

2.  Anything  exotic  ;  as  a  foreign  word  or  idiom, 
ex-pand',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expando— to  spread 

out :  ex=out,  and  pando=to  spread. ;  O.  F.  expandre  ; 
Fr.  ipandre;  Ital.  espandere,  spandere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  open  ;  to  spread  or  lay  open. 

‘  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  225. 

*2.  To  spread  or  diffuse  in  every  direction. 

“An  animal  growing,  expands  its  fibres  in  the  air,  as  a 
fluid.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

3.  To  distend,  to  swell  out;  to  cause  to  increase  in 
bulk:  as,  to  expand  the  chest  by  inspiration,  to 
expand  iron  by  heat,  &c. 

Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  ortothe  quantity  of  matter  to  be  expanded.” — 
Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  extend,  to  increase. 

“  Along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies.”  Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  382. 

II.  Math.:  To  develop  and  express  at  length  an 
expression  indicated  in  a  contracted  form. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  opened,  or  spread  open ;  to  open,  as, 
Flowers  expand  in  spring. 

2.  To  become  distended  or  enlarged  in  bulk ;  to 
increase,  as,  Iron  expands  with  heat. 

“  Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height.” 

Dryden:  Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmes  Fairbome. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  expand  and  to 
dilate,  see  Dilate  ;  for  that  between  to  expand  and 
to  spread,  see  Spread. 
ex-pand'-Ing,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Expand.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actor  state  of  opening,  spread¬ 
ing,  dilating,  or  extending ;  expansion. 

expanding-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  which  expands  in 
cooling.  Such  an  alloy  always  contains  bismuth, 
and  usually  antimony.  Type-metal  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

expanding-ball,  s. 

Gun. :  A  ball  having  a  hollow  conical  base,  afford¬ 
ing  a  relatively  thin  body^  of  metal,  which  is  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  driving  it 
closely  against  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  into  the 
rifling,  preventing  windage. 

expanding-bit,  expanding  center-bit,  s.  A 
boring  tool  of  which  the  diameter  is  adjustable. 

expanding-drill,  s.  A  drill  having  a  pair  of 
bits  which  may  be  diverged  at  a  given  depth  to 
widen  a  hole  at  a  certain  point ;  used  iu  drills  for 
metal  and  for  rock-boring. 

expanding-mandrel,  s.  A  mandrel  having  fins 
expansible  in  radial  slots  to  bind  against  the  inside 
surface  of  rings,  sleeves,  or  circular  cutters  placed 
thereon. 


expanding-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  two  or  more 
shares,  which  may  be  set  more  or  less  distant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distances  between  the  rows  at  which 
different  crops  are  planted. 

expanding-pulley,  s.  A  pulley  whose  perimeter 
is  made  expansible,  as  a  means  of  varying  the 
speed  of  the  belt  thereon.  [Expansion-drum.] 
expanding-reamer,  s.  A  reamer  which  has  a 
bit  or  bits  extensible  radially  after  entering  a  hole, 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  below  the  surface. 

*ex-pan’se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expansus,  pa.  par.  of 
expando.]  To  expand,  to  spread,  to  open. 

“Belerophon’s  horse,  framed  of  iron,  was  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  loadstones,  with  wings  expansed,  pendulous  in 
the  air.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

ex-panse,  *ex-pance,  s.  [Lat.  expansus,  pa. 
par.  of  expando.]  That  which  is  expanded  or 
spread  out ;  a  wide,  open  stretch  or  extent  of  space 
or  body. 

“  O  where  dost  thou  lie,  my  Fatherland,  in  the  ocean’s 
broad  expanse t  ”  Grant  Allen-  Atys. 

ex-pans-I-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  expansibility.]  The 
quality  of  being  expansible ;  capability  of  expan¬ 
sion  or  extension  in  bulk  or  surface. 

“Else  all  fluids  would  be  alike  in  weight,  expansibility, 
and  all  other  qualities.” — Grew. 

ex-pans -I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expansus.] 
Capable  of  being  expanded  or  extended  in  size  or 
surface ;  capability  of  expansion. 

“All  have  springiness  in  them,  and  be  readily  expansi¬ 
ble  on  the  score  of  their  native  structure.” — Boyle:  Works, 
v.  614. 

ex-pans-l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .expansible; -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  expansible  ;  expansibility. 

*ex-pans-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  expansible) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  expansible  manner. 

ex-pans -He,  a.  [Lat.  expans(us),  pa.  par.  of 
expando,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ile.]  Capable  of  ex¬ 
pansion;  expansible, 
texpansile-power,  s. 

Physiol. :  Capability  possessed  by  various  organs 
of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
of  expanding  under  influence  of  some  kind  operat¬ 
ing  upon  them. 

ex-pan  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  expansio,  from  expansus, 
pa.  par.  of  expando;  Fr.  &  Sp.  expansion;  Ital. 
espansione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  expanding,  spreading  out,  or  open¬ 
ing. 

“The  easy  expansion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the 
lightness,  strength,  and  shape  of  the  feathers,  are  all 
fitted  for  her  better  flight.” — Grew. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded,  spread  out,  or  ex¬ 
tended  in  bulk  or  surface;  extension,  distensiou, 
dilatation,  enlargement. 

“’Tis  demonstrated  that  the  condensation  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  any  portion  of  the  air  is  always  proportional  to  the 
weight  and  pressure  incumbent  upon  it.” — Bentley. 

3.  Extent  or  space  over  which  anything  is  ex¬ 
tended  ;  expanse. 

“  The  capacious  mind  of  man  cannot  be  confined  by  the 
limits  of  the  world:  it  extends  its  thoughts  even  beyond 
the  utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excursions 
into  that  incomprehensible  inane.” — Locke. 

*4.  Space,  immensity. 

“Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception,  I 
call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from  extension,  which 
expresses  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of 
matter.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv., 

§  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Increase  in  trade  or  liabilities  ;  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes. 

2.  Math.:  The  development  and  expressing  at 
length  of  an  expression  indicated  in  a  contracted 
form  ;  as  the  expansion  of  (a+b)3  is  a3-T-3a26+3a&2 

-f-t3. 

3.  Nat.  Phil.:  The  increase  of  bulk  or  surface 
which  a  body  undergoes  from  the  recession  from 
any  cause  of  its  particles  from  one  another,  so  that 
it  occupies  a  greater  space,  while  the  weight  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  Heat  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  expansion. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  The  expansion  of  the  skin  of  a  ship, 
or  rather  of  a  network  of  lines  on  that  surface,  is  a 
process  of  drafting  to  facilitate  the  laying-off  of 
the  dimensions  and  positions  of  the  pieces  of  which 
that  skin  is  to  be  made,  whether  timber  planks  or 
iron  plates.  It  consists  in  covering  the  surface  with 
a  network  of  two  sets  of  covers,  which  cross  each 
other  so  as  to  form  four-sided  meshes ;  then  con¬ 
ceiving  the  sides  of  those  meshes  to  be  inextensible 
strings,  and  drawing  the  network  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  if  spread  flat  upon  a  plane.  By  this  operation 
the  meshes  are  both  distorted  and  altered  in  area ; 
the  curves  forming  the  network  preserve  their  true 
lengths,  but  not  their  true  angles  of  intersection ; 
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and  all  other  lines  on  the  surface  are  altered  both 
in  length  and  in  relative  angular  position.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  applied  to  surfaces  not  truly  developable. 
[Development.] 

5.  Steam:  The  increase  in  bulk  of  steam  in  a 
cylinder.  The  method  of  working  steam  expan¬ 
sively  was  invented  by  Watt,  and  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  patent  of  1782.  By  it  the  supply  of 
.steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off 
when  the  latter  is  only  partially  filled,  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  being  com- 
-pleted  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  already 
admitted. 

expansion-curb,  s.  A  contrivance  for  curbing 
or  counteracting  expansion  and  contraction  from 
heat. 

expansion-drum,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which 
an  occasional  change  of  speed  may  be  effected. 
The  diameter  of  one  of  the  drums  is  made  variable, 
and  the  belt  is  kept  strained  by  means  of  a  weighted 
roller.  [Expanding-pulley.] 
expansion-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine  in  which 
the  steam  is  worked  expansively.  [Expansion, 
II.  5.J 

expansion-gear,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  apparatus  by  which  access  of 
’steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at  a  given  part  of 
the  stroke ;  a  cut-off.  A  variable  cut-off  is  one  which 
is  capable  of  being  adjusted  while  the  engine  is  in 
motion,  to  cut  off  at  any  given  portion  of  the  stroke, 
within  a  given  range,  as  the  requirements  of  the 
work  may  indicate.  A  fixed  expansion  is  one 
arranged  to  cut  off  at  a  determinate  part  of  the 
stroke.  An  automatic  expansion  is  one  which  is 
regulated  by  the  governor,  and  varies  with  the 
amount  of  power  required.  [Expansion-valve.] 
expansion-joint,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  stuffing-box  joint  used  when  a  straight  metal 
pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  considerable  variations 
of  temperature,  has  no  elbow  or  curve  in  its  length 
to  enable  it  to  expand  without  injury.  The  end  of 
one  portion  slips  within  the  other  like  a  telescope. 
Known  also  as  a  faucet-joint. 

2.  An  elastic  copper  end  to  an  iron  pipe  to  allow 
it  to  expand  without  injury. 

3.  An  attachment  of  a  boiler  in  its  framing  to 
allow  the  former  to  expand  without  affecting  the 
framing. 

expansion-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  valve  arranged  to  cut  off  the 
connection  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order 
that  the  steam  may  act  expansively  during  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke. 

ex-pan'-slon-lst,  s.  [Eng.  expansion;  -ist.]  An 
advocate  of  national  expansion  fq.  v.).  [Anti-Ex- 

PANSIONIST.] 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  days 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  forever  settled  the  question 
that  under  the  treaty-making  power  new  territory  can  be 
acquired.  On  tho  exercise  of  that  power  we  have,  as  the 
expansionists  remind  us,  again  and  again  added  to  our 
domain.”— Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rodgers,  in  address  before  the 
Civic  Federation  Conference,  at  Saratoga,  Aug.  19,  1898. 

ex-pan'-slve,  a.  [Fr.  expansif;  Sp.  expansivo, 
from  Lat.  expansus ,  pa.  par.  of  expando.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  expanding, 
extending,  or  distending  any  body  ;  as,  the  expansive 
power  of  heat. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  becoming  ex¬ 
panded,  extended,  or  distended ;  expansible. 

“  The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramped  with  cold.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  28. 

3.  Expanding,  spreading,  or  extending. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Extending  widely  ;  wide,  large. 

2.  Free-spoken,  open,  frank. 

ex-pan  -slve-ljf,  adv  [Eng.  expansive;  • ly .] 
In  an  expansive  manner ;  by  expansion. 

ex-pan  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expansive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  expansive  ;  expansibility. 

*ex-pan-siv -It-  y,  s.  [Eng.  expansiv(e) ;  - ity .] 
Expansiveness. 

“Offenses  (of  elasticity  or  expansivity)  have  accumu¬ 
lated  to  such  height.” — Carlyle  Miscell.,  iv.  87. 

*ex-pan  -sum,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  expansus , 
pa.  par.  of  expando.]  An  expanse. 

*ex-pan -sure  (sure  as  shiir),  s.  [English  ex- 
pans(e) ;  -u re.]  An  expanse,  an  extent. 

ex  par-te,  phr.  [Latin.]  Proceeding  from  or 
made  by  one  side  only:  as,  an  ex  parte  statement. 
Specif.,  in  law  applied  to  any  step  taken  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  :as,an  er  parte  application  or  hearing.  Thus 
the  hearing  of  evidence  by  grand  juries  is  ex  parte. 
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ex-pa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl) ,  *ex-pa-ci-ate,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[Lat.  expatiatus ,  pa.  par.  of  expatior,  exspatior= to 
wander:  cx=out,  and  spatior— to  wander,  to  roam; 
spatium= space.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Lit.:  To  wander  at  large;  to  roam  or  rove 
without  restraint. 

“With  wonder  seized,  we  view  the  pleasing  ground, 
And  walk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  176,  177. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  roam,  to  wander,  to  range. 

“Religion  contracts  the  cirole  of  our  pleasures,  but 
leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  494. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  language ;  to  dilate ;  to  discuss 
or  treat  a  subject  copiously  or  diffusely. 

“It  will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all 
mankind  have  of  Fame.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  218. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  allow  to  range  or  wander ;  to  let 
loose. 

“Make  choice  of  a  subject,  which,  being  of  itself  ca¬ 
pable  of  all  that  colors  and  the  elegance  of  design  can 
possibly  give,  shall  afterward  afford  an  ample  field  of 
matter  wherein  to  expatiate  itself.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy’s 
Art  of  Painting. 

ex-pa-ti-a-tion  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  expatiatus, 
exspatiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expatior,  exspatior.] 

*1.  The  act  of  wandering,  roaming,  or  roving  at 
large. 

“  There  are  no  other  errors  or  manifest  expatiations  in 
Heaven,  save  those  of  the  seaven  planets.” — Bacon:  On 
Learning  (G.  Wats),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  act  of  expatiating,  dilating,  or  enlarging 
upon  any  subject  in  language. 

“Take  them  from  the  devil’s  latitudes  and  expatia¬ 
tions.” — Farindon:  Sermons,  p.  2. 

ex-pa-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),s.  [Eng.  expatiatte ) ; 
-or.]  One  who  expatiates  or  enlarges  upon  any 
subject  or  matter  in  language. 

“The  person,  intended  by  Montfaucon  as  an  expatiator 
on  the  word  ‘  endovellicus’,  I  presume  is  Thomas  Reine- 
sius.” — Pegge:  Anonym.,  p.  201. 

*ex-pa  -ti-a-tor-f  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  expati- 
at(e) ;  -ory.]  Expatiating ;  amplificatory,  diffuse, 
copious. 

ex-pa-trl-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat .  expatriatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expatrio= to  banish:  e«=out,  away,  and 
patria— one’s  country ;  pater=  a  father;  Fr.  expa- 
trier ;  Sp.  spatriare.] 

1.  To  banish,  to  exile  ;  to  drive  into  banishment; 
to  expel. 

“That  inextinguishable  hatred  which  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  persecuted,  dragooned,  expatriated  Calvin¬ 
ist  of  Languedoc.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Reflex.:  To  withdraw  from  one’s  country  vol¬ 
untarily  ;  to  renounce  the  rights  of  citizenship  in 
one’s  own  country,  and  become  a  citizen  of  an¬ 
other. 

“  Lost  in  these  desponding  thoughts,  Abeillard  in¬ 
dulged  the  romantic  wish  of  expatriating  himself  for 
ever.” — Berrington :  History  of  Abeillard,  p.  187. 

ex-pa-tri-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  banish¬ 
ing  or  exiling;  the  state  of  being  banished  or 
exiled;  a  withdrawing  from  one’s  own  country 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  an¬ 
other. 

ex  pect ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expecto,  exspecto=  to 
look  for:  e«=out,  and  specto=to  look.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  wait  for,  to  await,  to  attend  the  coming  of ; 
to  look  for. 

“  My  father  at  the  road  expects  my  coming.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

2.  To  look  for  ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehension 
of  something  future,  whether  good  or  bad ;  to  an¬ 
ticipate. 

“’Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  expect.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  be  prepared  for. 

“Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  226. 

4.  To  reckon  upon ;  to  look  for ;  to  anticipate 
with  confidence. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  wait,  to  stay ;  to  look  forward. 

“  I  will  expect  until  my  change  in  death. 

And  answer  at  my  call.”  Sandys:  Job. 

2.  To  anticipate. 

“I  expect  to  receive  it  in  my  next  parcel.” — Southey: 
Letters,  iv.  516. 

*ex-pect ,  s.  [Expect,  v.]  Expectation. 

ex-pect  -3-ble,  *ex-pect-i-ble,  a.  [Latin  ex- 

spectabilis .]  That  mayor  can  be  expected,  looked 
for,  or  anticipated. 


expectation 

§x-pect -ange,  ex-pect -au-g^,  *ex-pect-an- 
sie,  s. 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting;  expectation. 

“  Long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delayed.” 

Parnell:  Gift  of  Poetry 

2.  A  state  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  or  wonder. 

“  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  expected ;  the  object  of  expecta¬ 
tion  or  hope. 

“The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

II.  Law :  Abeyance,  suspense. 

IT  (1)  Estate  in  expectancy :  An  interest  in  land 
which  a  person  is  entitled  to  come  into  possession 
of  at  some  future  time. 

(2)  Tables  of  expectancy:  Tables  used  in  life- 
assurance  for  calculating  the  probable  duration  of 
life  from  any  year. 

ex-pec -tant,  *ex-pec-taunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  expectans,  pr.  par.  of  expecto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Waiting  in  expectation;  expecting;  looking 
for. 

“Expectaunt  are  till  I  may  mete 
To  getten  mercy  of  that  swete.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,571. 

2.  Presumptive ;  as,  an  heir  expectant. 

“  Her  majesty  has  offered  concessions,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  scruples  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir.” 

— Swift. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  In  abeyance  or  suspense ;  in  expectancy. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  medicine  which  waits  for, 
but  does  not  force,  the  efforts  of  nature. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  that  system  of  treatment 
which  consists  in  watching  the  progress  of  a  disease, 
and  removing  deranging  influences,  without  having 
recourse  to  active  medicines  except  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  expects  or  waits  in  ex¬ 
pectation  for  something. 

“Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall.” 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  528. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  British  Ini.  Rev. :  The  lowest  grade  in  the  ex¬ 
cise  or  inland  revenue,  one  who  has  not  yet  reached 
the  rank  of  an  excise  officer. 

*2.  Eccles.:  A  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  has 
not  yet  received  a  license  to  preach.  (Scotch.) 

ex-pec-ta'-tion,  *ex-pec-ta-cion,  s.  [Lat.  ex- 

pectatio,  exspectutio ;  from  expectatus,  exspectatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto;  Fr.  expectation ;  Sp. 
expectacion .] 

I.  Or dino.ry  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting,  looking  forward 
to,  or  anticipating  anything ;  anticipation. 

“When  doubt  is  removed  and  the  expectation  becomes 
sanguine.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expected,  or  looked  for, 
either  with  hope  or  fear. 

3.  That  which  is  expected,  anticipated,  or  looked 
for ;  the  object  of  one’s  hopes  or  expectations. 

“Now  clear  I  understand,  .  .  . 

Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 

The  seed  of  woman.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  378. 

4.  A  prospect  of  future  good ;  advantageous  pros¬ 
pects. 

“  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation 
is  from  him.”— Psalm  lxii.  5. 

5.  A  possession  or  display  of  qualities  which  give 
promise  or  excite  expectations  in  others  of  future 
excellence  ;  a  state  in  which  something  excellent  is 
or  may  be  expected  from  a  person. 

“  How  fit  it  will  be  for  you,  born  so  great  a  prince,  and 
of  so  rare  not  only  expectation  but  proof,  to  divert  your 
thoughts  from  the  way  of  goodness.”—  Sidney. 

6.  The  value  of  any  prospective  prize,  possession, 
or  advantage,  which  is  dependent  upon  some  un¬ 
certain  event  or  contingency. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  6.  If  on  the 
doctrine  of  chances  there  is  equal  probability  of  an 
event  on  which  the  obtaining  of  $100  depends  hap¬ 
pening  or  not  happening,  the  expectation  of  the 
receipt  of  that  money  is  worth  $50.  If  there  are 
four  chances  to  one  in  favor  of  its  being  obtained, 
the  expectation  is  worth  $80 ;  if  there  are  four  to 
one  against  it,  the  expectation  is  valued  at  $20. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


expectation 
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2.  Med. ;  A  method  of  treatment  of  a  disease  by 
leaving  it  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  without  the  use 
of  active  medicines,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  expectation  and 
hope,  see  Hope. 
expectation  of  life,  s. 

Life  Annuities :  The  number  of  years  which,  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  a  person  of  a  given  age 
may  hope  to  live, 
expectation-week,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  week 
which  elapsed  between 
the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  because  dur¬ 
ing  that  interval  the  apostles  and  early  church 
waited  in  expectation  that  the  promised  Comforter 
would  come. 

ex-pec  -tgi-tive,  a.&s.  [Lat.  expectatus,  exspec- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ive.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Giving  rise  to  expectation;  consti¬ 
tuting  an  object  of  expectation. 

B.  4  s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  expected  or  in  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  the  object  of  expectation. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  mandate  nominating  to  a  benefice 
or  vacancy.  The  practice  of  issuing  such  expecta- 
tives  became  a  frequent  one  with  the  pontiffs  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Pavia,  Siena,  or  Basil  in  A.  D.  1436. 

“In  the  mean  time  the  king  conferred  upon  him  as 
many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  a  lower  degree,  as  he 
could  legally  be  possessed  of,  as  marks  of  royal  favor, 
and  supports  of  his  state  and  dignity,  while  this  great 
txpectative  was  depending.” — Lowth .•  Life  of  Wykeham, 
p.  84. 

ex-pec'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Expect,  v .] 
*ex-pec-ted-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expected;  -ly.]  In 
conformity  with  expectation ;  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected, 

ex-pec’-ter,  s.  [Eng.  expect ;  -er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

“  Signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

2.  One  who  looks  forward  to  or  expects  anything; 
an  expectant. 

B.  Ch.Hist.:  A  number  of  scattered  individuals 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  believed  that  none 
of  the  numerous  churches  then  existing  was  the 
true  one,  and  waited  in  expectation  of  its  ultimate 
appearance. 

ex-pect-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Expect,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  looking  forward 
to  or  anticipating  anything  ;  expectation. 

ex-pect -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expecting;  -ly.'] 
With  expectation  ;  in  an  expectant  manner. 

“  Prepared  for  fight,  expectingly  he  lies.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal ,  sat.  vi. 

*ex-pect-lesse,  adv.  [Eng.  expect;  -Zesse=less.] 
Unexpectedly. 

ex-pec-tor-emt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  expectorans,  pr. 
par.  of  expectoro ;  French  expectorant ;  Spanish  ex- 
pectorante.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
promoting  discharges  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs  or  trachea. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pharm.  (pi.) :  Medicinal  substances  which  affect 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  passages, 
and  alter  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  secretion. 
They  are  divided  into  (1)  drugs  which  are  more  or 
less  stimulant  on  the  vascular  system — e.  g.,  am¬ 
monia,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  senega,  squills, 
benzoic  acid,  balsam  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu,  storax, 
galbanum,  myrrh  and  tar ;  (2)  those  which  are 
sedative  in  their  action,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated 
antimony,  oxide  of  antimony ;  and  (3)  those  that 
are  used  in  the  form  of  vapor — e.  g.,  steam,  which 
relaxes  the  membrane ;  the  vapor  of  chlorine  and  of 
ammonia,  which  act  as  direct  stimulants  ;  and  also 
the  vapor  of  creosote  and  of  carbolic  acid.  ( Gar- 
rod :  Mat.  Med.) 

ex-pec  -tor-ate,  *ex-pec-tor-at,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 

expectoratus,  pa.  par.  of  expectoro:  e*=out,  and 
ectus  (genit.  'pectoris)  —  the  breast ;  Fr.  expectorer ; 
p.  expectorar  ;  Ital.  espettorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  trachea  or 
lungs  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

“  Excrementitious  humors  are  expectorated  by  a  cough 
after  a  cold  or  an  asthma.” — Harvey. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  discharge,  to  eject,  to  cast  out. 

“All  the  venom  which  the  virulence  of  party  could 
expectorate  upon  them.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  vi. 


,  or  rather  the  nine  days, 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  and 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  eject  or  discharge  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  trachea  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spit¬ 
ting. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  clean  breast,  to  confide. 

“  Sir  George  came  hither  yesterday  to  expectorate  with 
me,  as  he  called  it.” — Walpole .:  Letters,  i.  370  (1754). 

ex-pec-tor-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expector¬ 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  expectoro :  Sp.  expectoracion .] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  discharging  or  ejecting 
matter  from  the  lungs  or  trachea,  by  coughing, 
hawking,  and  spitting. 

“When  the  expectoration  goes  on  successfully.” — Ar- 
buthnot:  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  matter  which  is  expectorated  from  the 
lungs,  &c. 

ex-pec'-tor-?L-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  expectorat(e) ; 
•ive.] 

A.  4s  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
promoting  expectoration ;  expectorant. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  designed 
to  promote  expectoration  ;  an  expectorant. 

*ex-pe  de,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exp6dier ;  Lat.  expedio,  from 
ea;=out,  away,  and  pes  (gen.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  [Ex¬ 
pedite.]  To  hasten,  to  expedite. 

“Upon  which  his  bulls  were  expeded  at  Rome.  ’ — Burnet: 
History  of  the  Reformation,  bk.  i. 

A  To  expede  letters : 

Scots  Law :  To  write  out  the  principal  writ,  and 
get  it  signeted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  completed. 

*ex-pe'-di-ate,  v.  t.  [Expedite.]  To  hasten,  to 
expedite. 

ex-pe'-di-en-§y,  ex-pe’-dl-$n$e,  s.  [Lat.  ex- 

pediens,  pr.  par.  of  expedio.] 

*1.  Haste,  expedition. 

“Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

*2.  An  expedition,  an  enterprise,  a  campaign. 

“  I  shall  break 

The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

3.  Fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness  to  an  end  or 

purpose ;  advisability.  * 

“It  is  a  very  easy  matter  in  most  cases  to  determine 
concerning  the  expedience  of  actions  ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  be  best  and  fittest  for  a  man  to  do  them  or  no.” 
Sharp  ■  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  self-advantage 
or  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  principles  to  worldly  inter¬ 
est;  time-servingness. 

*5.  An  expedient. 

“  He  proposed  a  most  excellent  expediency." — Barnard: 
Life  of  Heylin,  p.  cxvii. 

ex-pe  -dl-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  expediens,  pr.  par. 
of  expedio;  Fr.  expedient ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  expediente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Quick,  expeditious,  hasty. 

“A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop.” 

Snakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*2.  Direct. 

“  His  marches  are  expedient  to  that  town.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  Promoting  or  advancing  the  object  in  view; 
advantageous,  profitable,  convenient,  fit,  proper, 
advisable. 

“All  things  are  not  expedient ;  in  things  indifferent 
there  is  a  choice  ;  they  are  not  always  equally  expedient.” 
— Hooker-  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  Tending  or  conducive  to  self-interest  or  selfish 
ends. 

“For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient .” 

Goldsmith:  Retaliation,  39,  40. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Anything  which  helps  forward,  promotes,  or 
advances  the  object  one  has  in  view;  a  quick, 
prompt,  ready,  or  advantageous  way  or  means. 

“What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find, 

To  calm  her  fears,  and  ease  her  boding  mind  ?” 

Philips:  Fable  of  Thule. 

2.  A  shift,  a  contrivance ;  a  plan  or  means  devised 
or  contrived  in  an  exigence. 

“Finding  out  expedients  either  for  removing  quite 
away,  or  for  shifting  from  one  to  another  all  personal 
punishments.” — Brevint-  Saul  and  Samuel,  ch.  ui 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expedient 
and  fit:  “What  is  expedient  must  be  fit,  because 
it  is  called  for;  what  is  fit  need  not  be  expedient, 
for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  expediency  of  a 
thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  the  fitness  is  determined  by  a  moral 
rule :  it  is.  imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is  unfit : 
it  is  expedient  for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
death  occasionally  to  take  an  account  of  his  life ;  it 
is  not  fit  for  him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life.”  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 


(2)  For  the  difference  between  expedient  and  nec¬ 
essary,  see  Necessabx.  .  . 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  expedient  and 
resource:  “The  expedient  is  an  artificial  means; 
the  resource  is  a  natural  means :  a  cunning  man  is 
fruitful  in  expedients ;  a  fortunate, man  abounds  in 
resources:  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedi¬ 
ent  in  order  to  prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when 
his  resources  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-pe-di-en-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a-  [Eng.  expe¬ 
dient;  -ia L]  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
pediency  or  self-interest. 

ex-pe-dl-en’-tial-iy  (tial  as  shial),  adv.  [Eng. 
expediential;  -ly.]  For  the  sake  of  expediency. 

“We  should  never  deviate  save  expedientially.” — Hall 
Modern  English,  p.  39. 

ex-pe -di-ent-iy.  adv.  [En g.  expedient;  -ly.] 

*1.  Hastily,  quickly. 

u  Let  my  officers  of  such,  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands, 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.” 

Shakesp.*  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  1. 

2.  According  to  expedience;  fitly,  suitably,  con¬ 
veniently. 

“  The  only  obstacle  consisted  in  the  choice  of  a  town 
where  the  meeting  could  expediently  take  place.  ’ — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*ex-ped’-I-ment,  s.  [Formed  with  pref.  ex,  on 
analogy  of  impediment  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  expedient,  a  means,  a  contriv¬ 
ance. 

“  A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent.” — Barrow. 

2.  Law :  The  whole  of  a  person’s  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  ;  bag  and  baggage.  (  Wharton.) 

ex-ped'-i-tate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  expedito,  from 
Lat.  e#=out,  away,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

English  Forest  Laws :  To  cut  off  the  balls  or  claws 
of  a  dog’s  fore-feet,  to  prevent  his  running  down 
the  royal  game. 

‘‘In the  forest  laws,  everyone  that  keeps  a  great  dog 
not  expeditated,  forfeits  three  shillings  and  fourpence  to 
the  king.” — Chambers. 

ex-ped-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  expeditatio.] 

English  Forest  Laws :  The  act  or  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog’s  fore-feet. 

“  The  king  granted  to  him  free  chase  and  free  warren, 
in  all  those  his  lands,  both  within  and  without  the  forest; 
also  freedom  from  the  exp  editat ion  of  dogs.” — Ashmole: 
Berks.,  ii.  425. 

ex'-pe-dite,  v.  t.  [Expedite,  a.]  [Fr.  expSdier; 
Sp.  &  Port,  expedir;  Ital.  espedire,  spedire. J 

1.  To  facilitate;  to  free  from  hindrance,  delay,  or 
impediment. 

“The  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 
By  sin  and  death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  473. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of ;  to 
quicken. 

“Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  just  influence,  which  is  still 
greater  than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate  and 
expedite  the  efforts  of  other  sovereigns.” — Burke:  Letter 
to  Empress  of  Russia. 

*3.  To  despatch  ;  to  issue  officially. 

“  Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of 
right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion.” — Bacon. 

ex'-pe-dite,  a.  [Latin  expeditus,  pa.  par.  of 
expedio= to  extricate  the  foot,  to  release,  to  make 
ready:  ex=out,  away,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)=th.o 
foot.] 

1.  Easy,  disencumbered,  free  or  clear  from  impedi¬ 
ments. 

“  To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Quick,  speedy,  ready,  expeditious. 

“Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying 
their  thoughts  one  to  another.” — Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Quick,  ready,  active. 

“The  more  any  man’s  soul  is  cleansed  from  sensual 
lust,  the  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  be  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.” — Tillotson. 

4.  Light-armed ;  unencumbered  with  baggage. 

ex  -pe-dlte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expedite; -ly.]  With 

quickness,  readiness,  speed,  or  promptness. 

“Who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  write  fairly  and 
expeditely  by  imitating  one  good  copy?” — Barrow:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

ex-pe-dl  -tion,  *ex-pe-di-cion,  s.  [Lat.  expe- 
ditio ,  from  expeditus.  pa.  par.  of  expedio;  Fr. 
expedition ;  Sp.  expedicion ;  Ital.  espedizione,  spedi - 
zione.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  from  hindrance  or  encum¬ 
brance  ;  hence,  speed,  readiness,  promptness,  quick¬ 
ness,  despatch. 

“He  goeth  into  Italy  with  as  much  expedition  a®  might 
be.” — Golding:  Ccesar,  to.  270. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  kw! 


expeditionary 


2.  The  state  of  being  put  in  motion  or  hastened. 

“Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor’s  court.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

3.  A  march  or  voyage  of  an  army  or  fleet  with 
hostile  intentions  against  a  distant  place. 

“Young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 

Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an  organized 
body  of  men  for  some  valuable  or  important  object ; 
as,  an  expedition  to  discover  the  northwest  passage. 

5.  The  members  or  body  of  men  sent  out  upon  an 
expedition,  with  their  equipment,  baggage,  &c. 

ex-pe-dl’-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  expedition ;  •ary.'] 
Having  the  character  of,  relating  to,  or  constitut¬ 
ing  an  expedition. 

“The  expeditionary  forces  were  now  assembled.” — 
Goldsmith:  Hist,  of  Greece. 

*ex-pe-dI'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  expedition ;  - ist .] 
One  who  goes  upon  or  joins  in  an  expedition. 

ex-pe-dl'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  expedit(e) ;  -ious.] 

1.  Quick,  speedy,  nimble,  active,  ready,  swift. 

“  Let  us  all  be  most  expeditious." 

Massinger:  Old  Law,  i.  1. 

2.  Done  or  performed  with  quickness,  speed, 
promptness,  or  celerity. 

3.  Ready,  short,  easy. 

“The  short  expeditious  way  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

II  For  the  difference  between  expeditious  and 
diligent,  see  Diligent. 

ex-pe-di'-tious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  expeditious ;  -ly.] 
With  expedition,  speed,  haste,  or  despatch. 

If  the  traveler  wished  to  move  expeditiously  he  rode 
fjost.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ex-pe-dl-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expeditious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expeditious ;  quick¬ 
ness,  expedition. 

*ex-ped'-i-tive,  a.  [Fr.  expSditif;  Sp.  expedi- 
tivo.]  Acting  or  performing  with  expedition  or 
speed. 

“I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expeditive  in 
that  kind.” — Bacon:  Speech  on  Taking  his  Place  in  Chan- 
oery. 

*ex-ped -I-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  expedite);  -ory. ] 
Making  haste ;  expeditious. 

ex-pel',  *ex-pell,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expello:  ear=out, 
away,  and.  pello=to  drive;  Port,  expellir  Sp.  ex- 
peler ;  Fr.  expeller;  Ital.  espellere.] 

1.  To  drive,  force,  or  thrust  out. 

“  Suppose  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  expel  the 
vaters  cut  of  their  places  with  such  violence  as  to  fling 
them  among  the  clouds.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  To  drive  away. 

“  These  hardships  quite  expelled  the  thoughts  of  an 
enemy.” — Dumpier:  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

3.  To  force  out  from  any  inciosed  place  or  from 
that  in  which  anything  is  contained ;  as,  to  expel 
air  from  the  lungs. 

4.  To  eject,  to  throw  out. 

“Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  is 
either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts,  and 
,ther  parts  of  the  body  are  moved  to  expel  by  consent.” — 
Hacon:  Natural  History. 

5.  To  banish  or  drive  out  from  one’s  country ;  to 
■force  to  leave  one’s  country  or  home. 

“Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expeld .’• 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  5. 

*6.  To  discharge,  to  send  out  or  forth. 

“  The  virgin  huntress  was  not  slow 

To  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

7.  To  cut  off  from  connection,  society,  or  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  society,  asso¬ 
ciation,  &c. 

S.  To  exclude,  to  keep  off  or  out. 

“  Oh  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  stop  a  hole  to  expel  the  winter’s  flaw  !  ” 

Shakesp:  Hamlet.  V.  L 

*9.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

“  And  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expell. 

My  selfe  wouid  offer  you  t’  accompanie.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  96. 

*7  For  the  difference  between  to  expel  and  to  ban¬ 
ish,  see  Banish. 

ex-pell’-st-ble,  a.  [Eng.  expel;  -able.]  That 
■may  or  can  be  expelled  or  driven  out. 

ex-pell'-er,  s.  [Eng.  expel;  -er.]  He  who  or 
'.hat  which  expels  or  drives  out  or  away. 

“Whom  he  named  ,  .  .  the  expeller  of  manie  ty- 
ants .’’—IIoL inshed:  England,  vol.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xvii, 

*ex-pen'§e,  s.  [Expense.] 
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ex-pend',  v'.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expendo— to  weigh  out, 
to  layout:  e«=out,  and  pendo— to  weigh;  Sp.  ex- 
pender;  Ital.  spender e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  weigh,  to  consider. 

“The  circumstances  and  consequences  of  them  be  well 
expended." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  lay  out,  to  spend,  to  disburse,  to  pay  away. 
“Part  of  this  sum  I  expended  upon  the  garrison.” — Lud¬ 
low:  Memoirs,  i.  61. 

3.  To  consume,  to  use  up,  to  employ,  to  lay  out ; 
as,  to  expend  timeorlabor  in  pursuit  of  any  object. 

4.  To  give  away,  to  part  with,  to  yield  up. 

“  If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 
IT  For  the  difference  between  to  expend  and  to 
spend,  see  Spend. 

ex-pen-di-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.] 

Old  English  Law:  An  officer  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  expend  or  pay  out  the 
money  collected  as  taxes  for  the  repair  of  sewers. 

*ex-pen'-di-trlx,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  A  woman  who 
expends  money. 

^Mrs.  Celier  was  the  go-between  and  expenditrix .’’ — 
North:  Examen,  p.  257. 

ex-pen’-dl-ture,  s.  [Low  Lat.  expenditus,  from 
Lat.  expendo.] 

1.  The  act  of  expending,  disbursing,  or  spending ; 
disbursement. 

“  He  knows  that  our  expenditure  purchased  commerce 
and  conquest.” — Burke:  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

2.  That  which  is  expended  or  spent ;  payment, 
disbursement. 

ex-pense,  *ex-pence,  s.  [Lat.  expensa  ( pecu - 
nia)  =  { money)  spent:  fem.  of  expensus,  pa.  par.  of 
expendo= to  weigh  out,  expeud.] 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending;  disbursing,  expen¬ 
diture. 

“That  he  mesure  in  his  expence 
So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 
He  may  be  sauf.”  Gower,  iii.  153. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  expended,  especially 
in  money ;  cost,  charge,  outlay. 

“  Expense,  and  toil,  and  danger,  to  endure.” 

West:  Pindar;  Olympic  Odes,  ii. 

3.  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss  and  danger;  as,  He 
succeeded,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  character. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  expense  and  cost, 
see  Cost. 

*ex-pen'!3e-ful,  *ex-pence-ful,  a.  [English  ex¬ 
pense ;  -ful(l) .]  Attended  with  expense;  costly, 
expensive. 

*ex-pen'se-  ful-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  expenseful;  -ly.] 
In  an  expensive  manner ;  with  great  expense. 

ex-pen'se-less,  a.  [Eng.  expense;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  cost  cr  expense. 

“A  physician  may  save  any  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex 
penseless  means  only.” — Milton:  On  Education. 
ex-pen  -sive,  a.  [Eng.  expens(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Given  to  expense  or  extravagance;  extrava¬ 
gant.  lavish. 

“Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  government,  as  the  idle  and  expensive  are  danger¬ 
ous.” — Temple. 

2.  Costly;  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 

“The  law  of  England  is  very  expensive  and  dilatory.” 
— Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  (Conclusion). 

*3.  Liberal,  free,  generous. 

“  This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable  good¬ 
ness,  such  as  our  apostle  calls  a  work  and  labor  of  love.” 
— Sprat. 

ex-pen'-sive-ly,  adv.  [English  expensive;  -ly.] 
With  great  expense  ;  in  an  expensive  manner, 
ex-pen'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expensive ;  -ness.] 

1.  Addiction  to  extravagance. 

2.  Costliness;  the  quality  of  requiring  large  ex¬ 
penditure. 

*ex-per'-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  ex=out,  fully,  and 
sperabilis= that  may  be  hoped  for ;  spero= to  hope.] 
That  may  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 

*ex-perg-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expergefactio, 
from  expergefacio=to  wake  one  up.]  An  awaking, 
an  arousing. 

ex-per'-I-gnge,  s.  [Fr.  experience,  from  Lat. 
experientia= a  proof  or  trial,  from  experiens,  pr. 
par.  of  experior= to  try,  to  make  trial  of :  ex=out, 
fully,  and  *perior—  to  go  through  (seen  in  the  pa. 
par.  peritus) ;  per  =  through  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  expert- 
encia;  Ital.  esperienzia,  esperienza .] 

*1.  Proof,  trial,  experiment. 

“  She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  i.  7. 


experiment 


2.  Frequent  or  repeated  trial,  test,  proof,  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  observation  of  facts  or  events  happening 
under  similar  circumstances. 

“  Eocperience  .  .  .  is  right  ynough  for  me, 

To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,583. 

3.  The  knowledge  gained  by  observation  or  trial ; 
practical  knowledge  of,  skill  in,  or  acquaintance 
with,  any  matter  by  personal  trial,  proof,  or  obser¬ 
vation. 

“They  are  valiant,  bold,  and  of  great  experiences." — 
Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xl. 

4.  An  individual  instance  of  trial  or  observation. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  experience 

experiment,  trial,  and  proof:  “  By  all  the  actions 
implied  in  these  terms,  we  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a 
certainty  respecting  some  unknown  particular :  the 
experience  is  that  which  has  been  tried ;  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  the  thing  to  be  tried :  the  experience  is  cer¬ 
tain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the 
service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose:  experience  is  an  uner¬ 
ring  guide,  which  no  mancan  desert  without  falling 
into  error;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  superseded 
by  others  more  perfect.  Experience  serves  to  lead 
us  to  moral  truth  ;  the  experiment  aids  us  in  ascer¬ 
taining  speculative  truth:  we  profit  ty  experience 
to  rectify  practice ;  we  make  experiments  in  theo¬ 
retical  inquiries.  Experiment  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  an  intellectual  nature;  the  trial  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  mattersof  a  personal  nature ;  the  proof  is 
employed  in  moral  subjects:  we  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or 
false ;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it 
be  capable  or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconven¬ 
ient,  useful  or  the  contrary  ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the 
proof  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  be  good  oi 
bad,  real  or  unreal.”  (.Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-per'-I-gnge,  v.  t.  [Experience,  s.] 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of;  to  try,  to  practice; 
to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance 
with  anything  by  personal  trial  or  observation. 

“Men  ought  to  form  their  judgments  of  things  unex¬ 
perienced  from  what  they  have  experienced." — Guardian, 
No.  27. 

2.  To  train,  to  practice ;  to  give  experience  to. 

“The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare.” 

Harte:  Statius,  Sixth  Thebaid. 

ex-per  -I-gnged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Experience,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tried,  proved  by  experience. 

“Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts. 

Wherein  his  charity  was  blessed  ;  his  voice 

Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Made  trial  of;  known  from  personal  trial  ot 
observation. 

“Long  experienced  wo  well  witnesse  beares, 

That  teares  cannot  quench  sighes,  nor  sighes  drie 
teares.”  Stirling:  Aurora,  §  2. 

3.  Taught  by  experience ;  having  acquired  expe¬ 
rience  by  trial,  use,  or  observation  ;  made  skillful  by 
experience. 

“He  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye.”  Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  568. 

*ex-per'-i-gn-ger,  s.  [Eng.  experienc(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  experiences ;  one  who  makes  trial  or 
proof. 

*ex-per'-i-gnt,  a.  [Lat.  experiens  (genit.  exper 
ientis),  pr.  par.  of  exper ior. J  Experienced,  skillful. 

fex-per-I-en'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  «•  [Eng. 
ex perientj  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  experi¬ 
ence  ;  derived  from  experience. 

ex-per-I-en'-tial-I§m  (tial  as  shall,  s.  [Eng. 
experiential ;  -ism.] 

Ment.  Phil. :  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas  are 
derived  from  the  experience  of  ourselves  or  of 
others,  and  that  there  are  no  intuitions.  It  has 
been  called  also  Sensationalism. 

ex-per-I-en'-tial-Ist  (tial  as  shal),  a.  &  s „ 
[En g.  experiential ;  -ist.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  experien- 
tialism. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  holding  this  doctrine. 

ex-per  -l-ment,  s.  [Lat.  experimenium,  from 

experior=  to  try;  0.  Fr.  experiment :  Sp.  experi- 
mento;  Ital .esperirnento.] 

1.  A  trial,  proof,  or  test  of  anything;  an  act,  oper¬ 
ation,  or  process  designed  to  discoversome  unknown 
truth,  principle,  oi  effect,  or  to  test  some  received 
or  reputed  truth  or  principle. 

*2.  A  personal  act  or  instance  of  trial  or  experi¬ 
ence. 

“  To  have  had  many  experiments  is  what  we  call  experi¬ 
ence.” — Hobbes;  Human  Nature,  ch.  iv.,  §  2. 


'll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die.  £•«*.  =  bel.  del. 


shus.  -ble,  -die,  <?• 
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3.  Experience. 

If  For  the  difference  between  experiment  and  ex¬ 
perience,  see  Expebience. 

ex-per  -I-ment,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Expekiment,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  trial,  proof ,  or  experiment ; 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  any  matter 
by  trial  or  experiment ;  to  experimentalize. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of ;  to  try ;  to  prove  by 
experiment. 

2.  To  discover,  perceive,  or  know  by  experience  or 
trial. 

ex-per-i-ment-al,  a.  [Eng.  experiment ; -al."] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  founded  upon 
experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

2.  Practicing  experiments. 

“A  physician  and  experimental  chemist.” — Cassell's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  303. 

*3.  Taught  by  experience ;  experienced. 

experimental  psychology,  s.  That  branch  of 
psychology  whic  studies  psychic  and  psycho¬ 
physical  phenomena  experimentally.  Experimental 
psychology  has  recently  become  of  practical  im¬ 
portance  through  its  application  to  the  study  of 
criminology  and  social  therapeutics.  By  disclosing 
the  causes  of  abnormal  and  diseased  conditions  of 
the  mind,  it  points  the  way  to  their  amelioration. 
Delicately  contrived  instrumets  have  been  devised 
for  ascertaining  the  different  mental  states  of 
various  individuals  under  similar  conditions,  which 
disclose  with  mathematical  precision  the  several 
temperaments  and  dispositions  of  each.  These  in¬ 
struments  are  used  in  investigations  involving  a 
complete  study  of  man  in  relation  to  his  disposition, 
susceptibility,  education  and  conduct. 

ex-per-i-ment -al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  experimental ; 
-isf.]  One  who  makes  experiments. 

“It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  with  the  experimentalists  ia 
physics  ia  the  last  age,  to  labor  their  experiments  with  the 
most  diligent  exactness.” — Burgess:  On  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  (1790),  p.  24. 

ex-per-i-ment  -al~Ize,  ex-per-I-ment  -al-i§e, 

v.i.  [Eng.  experimental ;  -ize,  -ise.]  To  make  ex¬ 
periment  or  trial. 

“His  impression  was  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired  .  .  . 
to  go  into  fits  and  be  experimentalized  upon.” — Dickens: 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlviii. 

ex-per-i-ment-al- ly,  adv.  [Eng. experimental ; 
-ly.]  By  experiment,  by  trial,  by  experience ;  as  the 
result  of  experiment  or  experience;  from  expe¬ 
rience. 

“As  being  a  king,  and  therefore  experimentally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ways  of  flatterers.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*ex-per-i-men-tar  -l-gin,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  experi¬ 
ment;  -arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  experiments ;  experimental¬ 
izing. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  given  to  experiments;  an  ex¬ 
perimentalist. 

ex-peri-men-ta-tion,  s.  [Eng.  experiment; 
-ation.' ]  The  act  or  practice  of  making  experi¬ 
ments  ;  experiment. 

*ex-per-i-ment'-§,-tIve,  a,  [Eng.  experiment; 
- ative. ]  Experimental. 

*ex-per-i-men -ta-tor,  s.  [English  experiment; 
-ator.]  An  experimenter ;  an  experimentalist. 

*ex-per'-i-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Expeki¬ 
ment,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tried,  proved,  or  tested  by  experiment. 

2.  Proved,  tried,  experienced. 

“  The  veterans  and  well  experimented  soldiers.” — Holins- 
hed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

ex-per-i-ment -er,  s.  [Eng.  experiment;  -er.] 
One  who  makes  experiments ;  an  experimentalist. 

“They  were  to  be  the  first  experimenters  themselves.” — 
Sharp.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

ex-per'-i-ment-ist,  s.  [Eng.  experiment ;  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  experiments  ;  an  experimentalist. 

*ex-per'-i-ment-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  experiment ;  -ly.] 
By  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

ex-per-i-ment -um  crfi  -§is,  phr.  [Lat.  =  an 
experiment  of  the  cross.] 

Science:  A  crucial  experiment;  a  decisive  ex¬ 
periment,  either  because  nature  is  so  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  as  if  on  a  cross,  that  she  is  compelled  to  reveal 
the  secret  knowledge  she  has  tried  to  hide,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  experiment  is  like  a  finger-post  of  crucial 
form  set  up  at  the  junction  of  roads,  to  direct  the 
perplexed  traveler  which  way  to  go. 


ex-pert',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expertus,  pa. 
par.  of  experior= to  try ;  Sp.  &  Port,  experto;  Ital. 
esperto.]  [Expebience.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  experienced  or  learned  by  experience ; 
acquainted  with  by  experience. 

“  Though  he  were  not  deep  expert  in  lore.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,424. 

2.  Experienced;  skillful,  ready,  dexterous, _  or 
adroit  from  use  and  experience ;  having  acquired 
dexterity  or  skill  by  practice. 

“What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck 
Imbarked  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm?” 

Miltoh:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,044. 

1[  It  is  now  followed  by  in  or  at,  but  of  was  also 
formerly  used. 

“  Thy  offspring  bloom. 

Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate, 

The  gifts  of  Heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  state.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  290-92. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  expert,  skilled,  or  dexter¬ 
ous  in  any  particular  art  or  profession;  specif.,  a 
professional  or  scientific  witness  in  a  trial  who  gives 
evidence  on  some  point  connected  with  his  profes¬ 
sion,  to  the  study  of  which  he  has  more  particularly 
devoted  himself.  (Pronounced  ex'-purt.) 

“Other  procurators,  specialists,  and  experts.” — Hall: 
Modern  English,  p.  38. 

*ex-pert',  v.  t.  [Latin  expertus,  pa.  par.  of 
experior.]  To  try,  to  make  trial  of,  to  experience. 

ex-pert  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expert;  - ly. ]  In  an 
expert,  skillful,  or  dexterous  manner ;  with  expert¬ 
ness. 

ex-pert  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  expert ;  -ness.]  Skill  or 
dexterity  acquired  by  practice ;  readiness ;  facility. 

“Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great  expert¬ 
ness  in  business,  was  no  scholar.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

*ex-pet  -l-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expetibilis,  from  expeto 
=to  seek  after :  ex=out,  fully,  and  peto= to  seek.] 
That  may  or  should  be  sought  or  desired ;  worthy 
of  being  sought  for ;  desirable. 

“  More  expetible  than  an  appointment  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  more  perfect.” — Fuller:  Moderation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  410. 

ex  -pI-^-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expiabilis,  from  expio= 
to  expiate  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  expiated  or 
atoned  for. 

“Thought  this  wrong  not  expiable  but  by  bloud.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Epistles  (Dec.  3). 

ex'-pi-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expio— to  atone  for  fully  :  ex=out,  fully,  and  pio=  to 
propitiate;  pius=devout,  kind;  Fr.  expier;  Span. 
expiar ;  Ital.  espiare.] 

1.  To  atone  or  make  satisfaction  for ;  to  annul  or 
extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  the  sufferance  of  some 
penalty. 

“  The  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  make  reparation  or  satisfaction  for. 

“  The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury,  to 
procure  some  declaration  to  that  purpose,  under  his 
majesty’s  sign  manual.” — Clarendon. 

*3.  To  avert  the  threat  of  prodigies. 

“Frequent  showers  of  stones  could  be  expiated  only  by 
bringing  to  Rome  Cybele.” — T.  H.  Dyer. 

ex-pi-a  -tion,  *ex-pi-a-cion,  s.  [Fr.  expiation, 
from  Lat.  expiatio,  from  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expio; 
Sp.  expiacion;  Ital.  espiazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expiating  or  atoning  for 
any  crime ;  the  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  repara¬ 
tion  for  any  fault ;  atonement,  satisfaction,  repara¬ 
tion. 

“  The  solemn  day  of  expiation  which  came  once  a  year.” 
— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  a  crime  or 
fault;  atonement;  an  expiatory  offering  or  sacri¬ 
fice. 

“Need  any  expiation  or  propitiatorie  sacrifice.” — P. 
Holland:  Plinie ,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  An  act  or  practice  by  which  the  threats  of 
ominous  prodigies  are  averted. 

“Upon  the  birth  ctf  such  monsters  the  Grecians  and 
Romans  did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations,  and  to  go 
about  their  principal  cities  with  many  solemn  ceremonies 
and  sacrifices.” — Hayward. 

*ex'-px-a-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  expiat(e);  -ist.]  One 
who  expiates  or  makes  atonement ;  an  expiator. 

ex'-pi-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expio. ]  One  who  expiates. 

.  ex-pi-a-tbr'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  expiatorius.]  Ex¬ 
piatory,  expiating,  atoning. 

ex'-pi-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  expiatorius,  from  ex¬ 
plains,  pa.  par.  of  expio. ]  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  expiating  or  making  atonement. 


*eX’-pil-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expilo;  ex=out,  fully,  andpi(o=to  plunder,  to  peel.] 
To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

*ex-pil-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expilatio,  from  expilo; 
Fr.  expilation .]  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging ; 
robbery,  plunder. 

*ex'-pil-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  expilo .]  One  who  plunders,  robs,  or  pillages. 

ex-p'ir  -g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  expir(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  expire  or  come  to  an  end. 

ex-pir'-«int,  s.  [Lat.  expirans ,  exspirans,  pr. 
par.  of  expiro,  exspiro.]  One  who  is  expiring;  one 
who  expires. 

ex-pir-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiratio,  exspiratio, 
from  expiratus,  exspiratus,  pa.  par.  of  expiro,  ex¬ 
spiro;  Fr.  expiration;  Sp .  expiracion;  Ital.  espira- 
zione .] 

*1.  The  act  of  breathing  out;  that  act  of  respira¬ 
tion  which  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

“Whereby  it  [air]  is  sent  forth  by  way  of  expiration.” — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  687. 

*2.  The  last  emission  of  breath ;  death. 

“We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.” 
— Rambler. 

*3.  Evaporation,  exhalation  'emission  of  volatile 
matter  from  any  substance  or  body. 

*4.  That  which  is  evaporated  or  exhaled ;  an  ex¬ 
halation,  a  vapor,  a  fume. 

“  Close  air  is  warmer  than  open  air,  as  the  cause  of  cold 
is  an  expiration  from  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  is 
stronger.”- — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

*5.  A  passing  away  as  a  vapor ;  evaporation. 

“  Words  of  this  sort  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  im¬ 
petuousness,  in  transientness  and  sudden  expiration.” — 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*6.  That  which  is  produced  by  breathing  out. 

“  The  aspirate  ‘  he,’  which  is  none  other  than  a  gentle 
expiration.” — Sharp:  Dissertations,  p.  41. 

7.  Cessation  of  being. 

“  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  expiration,  we  darkened  the 
room,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  any  spark  of 
fire.” — Boyle. 

8.  Cessation,  close,  termination  or  end  of  a  limited 
term  or  time,  or  of  anything  intended  for  a  certain 
term  or  period. 

“The  consuls  at  the  expiration  of  their  office  took  an 
oath.” — Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  i.,  lett.  3. 

ex-p'ir'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  expirat(us),  pa.  par. 
of  expiro,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory. ]  Pertaining  to 
expiration,  or  the  emission  of  breath  from  the  lungs. 

ex-pi  re,  *ex-pyre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  expirer,  from 
Lat.  expiro,  exspiro= to  breathe  out:  ex=out,  and 
spiro=to  breathe;  Sp.  &  Port,  espirar ;  Ital.  es- 
pirare,  spirare .] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  breathe  out;  to  emit  or  expel  from  the 
lungs. 

“Draw  some  breath,  not  expire  it  all.” 

Chapman:  Homed s  Iliad,  xi. 

2.  To  exhale ;  to  emit  as  a  vapor  or  exhalation ; 
to  send  out  insensibly,  or  in  minute  particles. 

“The  fluid  which  is  thus  secreted,  and  expired  forth 
along  with  the  air,  goes  ofE  in  insensible  parcels.” — 
Woodward. 

*3.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  finish,  to  conclude,  to 
exhaust. 

“  When  as  time  flying  with  wings  swift, 

Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  javels 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  309- 

*4.  To  yield ;  to  give  out. 

“Force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  to  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  205,  206. 

*5.  To  complete. 

“  Till  tyme  the  triall  of  her  truth  expyred.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  54. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  an  expiration  or  emission  of  the 
breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath;  to  breathe  the  last; 
to  die. 

“Doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire, 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  1. 

3.  To  perish ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

“Whose  constancies  expire  before  their  fashions.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

4.  To  come  to  an  end  or  termination ;  to  finish,  to 
conclude,  to  end,  to  terminate,  to  relapse. 

“A  month  before 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  fulfill  a  term. 

“Trebling  the  dew  time 

In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  do  expyre.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  9. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cffr,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


expiree 

*6.  To  fly  or  be  thrown  out.  with  violence. 

“The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  6izet 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires ." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxviii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  expire  and  to  die , 
see  Die. 

*ex-p’ir-ee',  s.  [Fr.  expire,  pa.  par.  of  expirer.] 
A  convict  whose  terra  of  punishment  has  expired. 

ex-pi'r  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Expief.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Breathing;  emitting  breath. 

2.  Adapted  or  designed  for  expiration  of  breath. 

“  If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal  be 
stopt,  it  suddenly  dies.” — Walton:  Angler. 

3.  Breathing  the  last;  dying;  ending,  termina¬ 
ting,  coming  to  a  conclusion  or  end. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of  dying: 
as,  expiring  groans,  &c. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  emitting  breath ;  expira¬ 
tion,  termination,  end,  conclusion. 

“  The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  69. 

ex-p'ir'-y,  s.  [Eng.  expiree);  -y.  1  Expiration, 
end,  termination,  conclusion :  as,  the  expiry  of  a 
lease,  &c. 

*ex-pis’-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expiscatus,  pa.  par. 
of  expiscor—  to  fish  out:  ea:=out,  and  piscis=a 
fish.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  fish  out;  to  discover  by  artful 
means  or  contrivances. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fish  out,  to  search,  to  try. 

*ex-pIs-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expiscor. ]  The  act  of  fishing  out  or  discovering  by 
artful  means  or  by  strict  examination  and  inquiry. 

*ex-pIs-ca'-tor-jf,  a.  [English  expiscate;  - ory .] 
Fishing  out,  trying. 

ex-plain-,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  explaner,  from  Latin 
exnlano=  to  make  flat  or  plain,  to  explain:  ex=out, 
fully,  and  piano— to  make  flat  or  plain ;  planus— 
flat;  Sp.  &  Port,  explanar;  Ital.  spianare.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  make  flat  or  plain;  to  flatten  or  spread 

out. 

“  The  horse-chestnut  is  turgid  with  buds,  and  ready  to 
explain  its  leaf.” — Evelyn:  Letter  to  Sec.  Royal  Soc. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  plain,  clear,  or  intelligible;  to 
free  from  obscurity,  or  difficulty ;  to  illustrate  by 
notes  or  commentaries ;  to  expound. 

“The  Papists  would  explain  some  of  them  one  way,  and 
the  Reformers  another.” — Locke-.  Vindication  of  Chris, 
tianity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  explanation ;  to  make  things 
clear,  plain,  or  intelligible. 

TT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  explain , 
to  expound,  and  to  interpret :  “To  explain  is  ge¬ 
neric,  the  rest  are  specific :  to  expound  and  interpret 
are  each  modes  of  explaining.  Single  words  or 
sentences  are  explained’,  a  whole  work,  or  consid¬ 
erable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  of  any 
writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  it  is  the  business 
of  the  divine  to  expound  Scripture;  it  is  the. busi¬ 
ness  of  the  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or  of  hieroglyphics  on 
buildings.  An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the 
understanding,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove 
obscurity;  an  exposition  is  an  ample  explanation, 
in  which  minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and  the 
connection  of  events  in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it 
serves  to  assist  the  memory  and  awaken  the  atten¬ 
tion  :  both  the  explanation  and  exposition  are 
employed  in  clearing  up  the  sense  of  things  as  they 
are,  but  the  interpretation  is  more  arbitrary;  it 
often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to  things 
which  they  have  notpreviously  had:  hence  it  is  that 
the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
interpretations ,  according  to  the  character  or  views 
of  the  commentator.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  explain,  to 
illustrate ,  and  to  elucidate:  “  To  explain  is  simply 
to  render  intelligible;  to  illustrate  and  elucidate 
are  to  give  additional  clearness:,  every  thing  re¬ 
quires  to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it ; 
but  the  best  intormed  will  require  to  have  abstruse 
subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  subjects  eluci¬ 
dated.  We  always  explain  when  we  illustrate  or 
elucidate,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we  illus¬ 
trate,  but  not  vice  versd.  We  explain  by  reducing 
compounds  to  simples,  and  generals  to  particulars : 
we  illustrate  by  means  of  examples,  similes,  and 
allegorical  figures ;  we  elucidate  by  commentaries, 
or  the  statement  of  facts.  Words  are  the  common 
subject  of  explanation :  moral  truths  require  illus¬ 
tration;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  passages  m 
writers  require  elucidation."  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 
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ex-plain  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  explain:  •able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  explained ;  capable  of  explanation. 

#  u  It  is  symbolically  explainable ,  and  implieth  purifica¬ 
tion  and  cleanness.’ ’ — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  v.t  elk 
kxi. 

ex-plain'-er,  s.  [Eng.  explain ;  -er.]  One  who 
explains ;  an  interpreter,  an  expounder,  a  commen¬ 
tator. 

“  Unless  he  can  6how  his  authority  to  be  the  sole  ex. 
plainer  of  fundamentals.” — Locke:  Vindication  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

ex  -pla-nate.  a.  [Lat.  explanatus,  pa.  par.  of 

explano .] 

Entom.:  Having  the  sides  of  the  pro  thorax  so  de¬ 
pressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin. 
{Maunder.) 

ex-pljl-na’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  explanatio,  from  ex- 

lanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano ;  Sp.  explanacion ; 

tal.  snianazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  interpreting,  or  making 
clear ;  exposition,  illustration,  interpretation. 

2.  The  exposition  or  interpretation  given,  the 
sense  or  definition  given  by  an  explainer  or  inter¬ 
preter. 

"Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the  Dill 
found  upon  it,  some  lawyers  should  fully  inform  the  jury  .” 
— Swift. 

3.  A  declaration  or  statement  of  the  reason, 
grounds,  or  meanings  of  one’s  actions,  words,  mo¬ 
tives,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  remove  misunderstanding 
or  to  reconcile  differences ;  hence,  a  reconciliation, 
an  agreement,  a  good  understanding. 

“The  King  was  far  too  angry  and  dull  to  listen  to  ex¬ 
planations.’’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii 

4.  That  which  explains  or  accounts  for  anything. 

If  For  the  difference  between  explanation  and 

definition,  see  Definition. 

ex-plan'-a-tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explanatory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explanatory. 

ex-plan  -3,-tive,  a.  [Lat.  explanat{us) ,  pa. 
par.  of  explano,  and  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -ive.]  Explan¬ 
atory. 

Sx-plan’-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  explanatorily,  from 
explanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano .]  Containing  an 
explanation ;  serving  to  explain. 

“Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  T  would  have  printed 
the  names,  and  writ  explanatory  notes.” — Swift. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  explanatory, 
explicit,  and  express:  “The  explanatory  is  that 
which  is  superadded  to  clear  up  difficulties  or  ob¬ 
scurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory  which  contains 
an  explanation  of  something  preceding,  In  lieu  of 
anything  new.  The  explicit  is  that  which  of  itself 
obviates  every  difficulty :  an  explicit  letter,  there¬ 
fore,  will  leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation: 
the  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words:  the  ex¬ 
press  requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person 
ought  to  be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  engage¬ 
ment:  he  ought  to  bo  express  when  he  gives  com¬ 
mands.”  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*ex-pla'te,  *ex-ple'at  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  plat  (q.  v.).J  To  unfold,  to  explain, 

*ex-ple'te,  *ex-pleat  (2),  v.  t.  [Lat.  expletus, 
pa.  par.  of  expleo— to  fill  up,  to  accomplish:  ex— 
out.  fully,  and  pleo=to  fill.]  To  fulfill,  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

*ex-ple'-tion,  s.  [Latin  expletio,  from  expletus, 
pa.  par.  of  expleo.]  Fulfillment,  accomplishment. 

ex'-ple-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  expletivus=  a  filling 
up,  from  expletus ,  pa.  par.  of  expleo:  Fr.  expUtif; 
Sp.  &  Port,  expletivo;  Ital.  espletivo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Filling  up;  added  or  introduced  to 
fill  a  vacancy ;  superfluous. 

“  He  useth  them  as  expletive  phrases  to  plump  his 
speech.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation,  vol.  t_,  bk,  iiL  (an. 
1588). 

B.  As  substantiae : 

1.  A  word  introduced  to  All  a  vacancy,  though  not 
necessary  to  the  sense. 

“While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dullllne." 

Rope:  Essay  on  Criticism.  846.  841, 

2.  A  curse,  an  oath. 

*3.  A  kickshaw. 

“With  other  ornamental  expletives  of  the  same  Rind." — 
Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  Lx.,  ch.  xv, 

expletive-stone,  s. 

Masonry  :  A  stone  used  for  filling  an  empty  space. 

ex’-ple-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expletive;  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  an  expletive. 

ex’-ple-tor-y-,  a.  [Latin  explet(us),  pa.  par.  of 
expleo ,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Serving  or  intended 
to  fill  up ;  expletive. 


explode 

ex  -pllc-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  explicabilisArom  explica 
=to  explain;  Fr.  &  Sp.  explicable.]  That  may  of 
can  be  explained,  made,  or  accounted  for;  capable* 
of  being  explained ;  explainable. 

“  Evidently  credible  and  in  some  kind  explicable 
Hale.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  34. 

§X  -pllc-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explicable:  -ttess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  explicable  or  explain¬ 
able. 

ex'-pli-cate,  v.  t.  [Explicate,  a.  French  ex- 
pliquer;  Sp.  exp  Hear.] 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  expand. 

“They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  food 
For  the  silk  laborers  of  the  mulberry  wood.” 

Blackmore;  Creation. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  of;  to  explain,  to  make 
clear ;  to  free  from  obscurity  or  difficulties. 

"Although  the  truths  may  be  elicited  and  explicated  by 
the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more  clearly 
evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man.” — Hale.  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

Sx  -plI-cate,  a.  [Lat.  explicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
explico=  to  unfold:  ex=out,  away,  and  plico—  to 
fold ;  plica—  a  fold.J  Explicated,  explained ;  made 
clear  or  plain. 

“Thus  was  the  mystery  made  explicate."— Bp.  Taylor 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  L  §  5. 

Sx-plI-ca  -tion,  a.  [Lat.  explicatio,  from  expli¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  explico;  Fr.  explication ;  Sp.  ex* 
plicaclon;  Ital.  espheazione.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  expand¬ 
ing. 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of ;  explaia- 
Ing  or  interpreting ;  explanation. 

2.  The  explanation  or  sense  given  by  an  explainer 
or  interpreter. 

ex  -pll-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  explicatif;  Sp.  explir 
cativo;  Ital.  es plicativo,  from  Lat.  explicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  explico.]  Explanatory:  serving  to  explain 
or  make  clear. 

ex  -pll-Ca-tSr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  explicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  explico.]  One  who  explains  or  makes  clear ;  ao 
explainer,  a  commentator. 

ex'-pll-ca-tor-f ,  a.  [Lat..  explicat(us) ,  pa.  par. 
of  explico;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oru.  J  Serving  to  explain 
or  interpret ;  explicative,  explanatory. 

ex-pll?  -It,  *ex-plic-ite,  a.  [Lat.  exp  licit  us. 
old  pa.  par.  of  explico— to  unfold,  to  explain;  Fr. 
explicate ;  Sp.  explicito. J 

1.  Plain,  clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguousi 
plainly  or  clearly  stated ;  express. 

“No  words  can  be  more  explicit." — Knox.-  Christian 
Philosophy,  §  63. 

2.  Plain,  open,  unreserved,  outspoke®.  (Used  of 
persons.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  explicit  and  explan¬ 
atory,  see  Explanatoky. 

explicit-function,  s. 

Math.:  A  function  whose  value  is  expressed 
directly  in  terms  of  the  variable;  thus,  in  the 
equation  , 

y=axi-\-bx*+c, 

y  is  an  explicit  function.  The  term  stands  opposed 
to  implicit  function,  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  function  and  variable  is  not  directly  stated:  as, 
for  example,  in  the  equation 

2/2— 2p.r=0, 

in  which  y  is  an  implicit  f  unct  ion  of  x. 

♦ex-pllg  -lt,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat.  ex 
plicitus  =  unrolled,  finished.]  A  term  formerly 
written  at  the  end  of  books,  and  equivalent  to  “  the 
end,”  or  “finis.” 

ex-pli$'-It-ljf,  adv.  [English  explicit:  -ly.\ 
Plainly,  openly,  clearly,  expressly ;  without  disguise 
or  reservation ;  directly. 

“  This  querulous  humor  carries  an  implicit  repugnant*- 
to  Bod’s  disposals;  but  where  it  is  indulged,  it  usually 
is  its  own  expositor,  and  explicitly  avows  it.” — Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

ex-pliQ'-It-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explicit;  -ness.]  Tb« 
quality  of  being  explicit;  plainness,  directness,  css 
clearness  of  language. 

“The  knowledge  of  this  article  whs  by  no  means  r* 
ceived  with  that  explicit  ness  in  the  ancient,  Jewish  Churcii 
that  it  is  now  in  the  Christian.” — South  Sermons,  vol.  iv. 

ser.  7. 

Sx-plo  de,  v.  t.  &  i.  |  0.  Fr.  exploder,  from  Lat. 
explode — to  drive  out  by  a  clapping  of  hands:  ex= 
out,  and  plaudo=to  applaud.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  drive  off  the  stage  with  hooting  and  clap¬ 
ping;  hence,  to  reject  with  noise;  to  express  disap 
probation  of  noisily. 

“  Him  old  and  young 

Exploded,  and  nad  seized  with  violent  hands, 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatched  him  thence 
Unseen  amid  the  throng.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xx.  669. 


bfiil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  X«nophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.  -tioiis.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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-2.  To  reject,  to  drive  into  disrepute  or  contempt; 
*o  cry  down,  to  condemn :  as,  an  exploded  theory  or 
doctrine. 

“There  is  pretended,  that  a  magnetical  globe  or  ter- 
.■rella,  being  placed  upon  its  poles,  would  have  a  constant 
potation  ;  but  this  is  commonly  ex%  loded,  as  being  against 
all  experience.” — Wilkins. 

*3.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise. 

“  But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
The  massy  ball,  and  the  brass  tube  unload.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

4.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  with  a  loud  re¬ 
port. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  hoot  or  cry  down ;  to  express  disapproba¬ 
tion,  dislike,  or  disgust  noisily. 

“Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 
Turned  to  exploding  hiss.”  Milton;  P.  L.,  x.  54G. 

2.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report,  to  detonate. 

3.  To  burst  out  in  fury  or  fierceness  :  as,  His  wrath 
exploded. 

ex-plod -er,  s.  [Eng.  explod(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  rejects  or  decries ;  one  who  expresses 
disapprobation  or  dislike. 

“Scandalous  exploders  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi¬ 
ence.” — South;  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  explodes,  or  causes  an 
explosion. 

ex-plbit',*es-ploit,*es-ploite,  s.  [O.Fr.  espZoif, 
espleit,  exploict ;  Fr.  exploit ,  from  Lat.  explicitum— 
a  thing  settled,  ended,  or  displayed,  neut.  sing,  of 
explicitus,  pa.  par.  of  explico=tounfold.]  A  deed  or 
act  of  an  heroic  or  remarkable  character ;  a  feat,  a 
great  or  noble  achievement. 

“Impatient  for  exploits, 

His  eager  eyes  upcast,  he  soars  in  thought 
Above  all  height.”  Dyert  Ruins  of  Rome. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  exploit  and  deed,  see 
Deed. 

ex-pl6it',  *espleiten,  *exployt,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

exploiter  .espleiter ,  exploicter;  Fr.  exploiter.]  [Ex¬ 
ploit,  s.J 

*1.  To  perform,  to  achieve. 

“  Suruiue  and  tell  the  westerne  world 
What  we  exployted  have.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iii.,  c.  16. 

2.  To  utilize ;  to  make  use  of  for  one’s  own  profit. 
“To  prevent  the  Egyptian  nation  from  being  exploited 

by  a  ring  of  European  financiers.” — Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

ex-plbi-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.1  The  act  or  process  of 
.utilizing  or  employing  with  success;  utilization, 
utility,  profit. 

“Establishing  ourselves  in  it  by  force,  and  pocketing 
the  money  that  we  can  raise — this  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  policy  of  exploitation.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*ex-pldl'-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  exploit;  -wre.]  An  ex¬ 
ploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

*ex-plbr'-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exploratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exploro. ]  To  explore,  to  search  out,  to  try  or  find 
by  searching. 

ex-plbr-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exploratio, 
from  exploratus,  pa.  par.  of  exploro ;  Sp.  explora- 
eion;  Ital.  esplorazione.]  The  act  of  exploring; 
close  and  careful  search,  examination,  or  investiga¬ 
tion  :  as,  the  exploration  of  a  country,  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  doctrines. 

ex-prdr’-5t-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  explorative) ;  -ive.'j 
Tending  to  exploration ;  exploratory,  exploring. 

ex-plbr-a-tor,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  explorateur:  Sp. 
explorador. ]  An  explorer;  one  who  explores, 
searches,  or  investigates  closely. 

ex-plor’-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  exploratoHus,  from 
exploratus,  pa.  par.  of  exploro .]  Pertaining  or  serv¬ 
ing  to  exploration ;  searching,  examining,  investi¬ 
gation. 

“This  your  employment  is,  for  the  present,  merely  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  provisional.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  496. 

ex-pld  re,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  explorer,  from  Lat. 
exploro= to  examine,  to  investigate,  to  explore:  ex 
=out,  and  ploro— to  make  to  flow,  to  weep ;  Sp.  ex- 
plorar;  Ital.  esplorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  or  seek  into :  to  investigate,  to  inquire 
into. 

**  I  came  no  spy, 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm.” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  ii.  97L 
*2.  To  search  or  seek  for  or  after. 

“  Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs.” 

Pope:  Messiah,  51. 

3.  To  travel  or  range  over  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  nature,  physical  features  or  extent  of. 

4.  To  search  or  try  by  any  means  ;  to  examine  into 
closely. 

“Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not  where  he  stood  .  .  . 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  vi.  113. 
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*5.  To  try  the  qualities  or  powers  of. 

“  Hark  !  his  hands  the  lyre  explore .” 

Gray:  Progress  of  Poesy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  explorations ;  to  search,  to 
investigate. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  explore  and  to 
examine,  see  Examine. 

*ex-plb're-ment,  s.  [Eng.  explore ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  exploring;  exploration,  search,  investiga¬ 
tion. 

ex-plor  -er,  s.  [Eng.  explor(e) ;  -er .] 

1.  One  who  explores,  searches,  or  investigates. 

2.  (Spec.) :  An  apparatus  by  which  the  bottom  of 
a  body  of  water  is  examinedj  when  not  beyond  a 
certain  depth.  In  one  form  it  is  called  a  submarine 
telescope;  in  other  forms  it  is  a  diving-bell,  sub¬ 
marine  boat,  &c. 

ex-pldr  -ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Explore.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Designed  for  or  employed  in  explora¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  exploring  party. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Exploration  (q.v.). 

ex-plo  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  explosio,  from  explosus, 

pa.  par.  of  explodo— to  explode ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  explosion ; 
Ital.  explosione.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  A  bursting  or  exploding  with  a  loud  re¬ 
port  ;  a  bursting  or  sudden  expansion  of  any  elastic 
fluid  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  a  sudden  or  loud 
discharge. 

“  In  explosion  vast 

The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,130. 

2.  Fig.:  A  violent  outburst  of  rage  or  passion.  » 

“  But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  explosion  and  erup¬ 
tion,  see  Eruption. 

ex-plo  -slve,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  explosif .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bursting  or  driving  with  great 
force  and  noise ;  causing  explosion :  as,  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

"  These  minerals  constitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of 
natural  gunpowder,  which  takes  fire  ;  and  by  the  assist- 
ance  of  its  explosive  power,  renders  the  shock  greater.” — 
Woodward. 

2.  Philol.:  Not  continuous;  forming  a  complete 
vocal  stop  ;  as,  an  explosive  consonant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  liable  to  or  causing  ex¬ 
plosions  ;  an  explosive  agent.  Such  are  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Philol. :  A  mute  or  non-continuous  consonant, 
as  k,  t,  b. 

explosive-hall,  s.  One  having  a  bursting-charge 
which  is  ignited  on  concussion  or  by  a  time  fuse. 
[Shell.] 

ex-pl5'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  explosive;  •ly.']  In 
an  explosive  manner ;  byway  of  explosion. 

*ex-po-ll-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expoliatio,  exspolia- 
tio,  from  expoliatus,  exspoliatus,  pa.  par.  of  expolio, 
exspolio=to  plunder,  to  pillage:  ex=out,  fully,  and 
spolio= to  plunder,  to  spoil.]  The  act  of  spoiling, 
robbing,  or  plundering  ;  spoliation. 

*ex-por-Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
polish  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  expolio.]  To  polish  with  extra 
care. 

*ex-po'ne,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expono—  to  set  out;  to  ex¬ 
pose:  ex=out,  and  pono— to  place.] 

1.  To  expose  to  danger. 

2.  To  explain,  to  expound. 

3.  To  characterize,  to  represent. 

ex-pon'-fnt,  s.  [Lat.  exponens,  pr.  par.  of  ex¬ 
pono.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  expounds  or  explains  anything;  an 
explainer,  an  expositor ;  as,  the  exponent  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  or  theory. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  stands  or  is  set  forward  as  the 
index  or  representative  of  a  party,  sect,  &c. ;  one 
who  assumes  or  undertakes  a  character. 

“  One  or  two  characters  were  imperfectly  rendered  by 
the  exponents.” — Athenaeum. 

II.  Alg. :  A  number  written  to  the  right  of  and 
above  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  times  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  factor;  thus,  in  the  expression  the 
number  3  is  an  exponent,  and  shows  that  a  is  to  be 
taken  three  times  as  a  factor.  The  expression  a3  is 
equivalent  to  aXaXa,  and  is  read  a  cube.  The  ex¬ 
ponent  is  properly  the  exponent  of  the  power,  but 
for  simplicity  it  is  often  called  the  exponent  of  the 
quantity.  The  term  is  applied  to  any  quantity 
written  on  the  right  of  and  above  a  quantity, 
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whether  it  be  entire  qr  fractional,  negative  or  posi¬ 
tive,  constant  or  variable ;  thus,  in  the  expression 
a3,  a\  a-3,  ax,  a  V-1.  3,  ^,-3,  *  and  V-1  are  called  ex- 

Eonents.  The  exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion 
etween  two  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  quotient 
arising  when  the  antecedent  is  divided  by  the  con¬ 
sequent  ;  thus,  8  is  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  of  40 
to  5,  since  4^=8. 

ex-po-nen-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [English  ex¬ 
ponent;  -ial;  Fr.  exponentiel.] 

Alg.:  Pertaining  to  an  exponent  or  exponents; 
involving  variable  exponents ;  as,  an  exponential 
expression. 

exponential-curve,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  Exponential  curves  are  such  as  partake  both  of  the 
nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  ones.  They  par¬ 
take  of  the  former,  because  they  consist  of  a  finite  num¬ 
ber  of  terms,  though  those  terms  themselves  are 
indeterminate;  and  they  are  in  some  measure  transcend¬ 
ental,  because  they  cannot  be  algebraically  constructed.” 
—Harris . 

exponential-equation,  s. 

Alg. :  An  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
enters  an  exponent;  thus, ax=b  is  an  exponential 
equation. 

exponential-function,  s. 

Alg.:  A  function  in  which  the  variable  enters  an 
exponent;  thus,  in  the  equation  y=a*,  y  is  an  ex¬ 
ponential  function  of  x. 

exponential-series,  s. 

Alg. :  A  series  derived  from  the  development  of 
exponential  equations  or  quantities. 

ex-port  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exporto=  to  carry  out: 
ex=out,  and  porto— to  carry;  Fr.  exporter ;  Ital. 
esportare.  J 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  take  away. 

“  Glorious  followers  .  .  ,  taint  business  through 

want  of  secrecy,  and  export  honor  from  a  man,  and  make 
him  a  return  in  envy.” — Bacon:  Essays ;  Of  Followers. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad  or  to  foreign  countries, 
as  wares  in  commerce ;  to  furnish  for  exportation, 
“These  are  the  manufactures  we  export .” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  664. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  send  out  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  in  way  of  traffic. 

“  By  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv..  ch.  i. 

ex'-port,  s.  [Export,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  exporting ;  exportation. 

2.  That  which  is  exported ;  a  commodity  exported 
in  way  of  traffic  to  foreign  countries. 

3.  The  whole  quantity  or  value  of  goods  exported. 
“The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  being  an  indication 
of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  two 
places,  must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  exports  and  imports.” — Smith:  Wealth  oj 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

export-trade,  s.  Trade  in  connection  with  goods 
or  produce  sent  abroad. 

In  order  to  preserve  equality  among  the  States,  in 
their  commercial  relations,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  “no  tax  or  duty  shall 
be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State.” — Art. 
I..  §  9.  And  to  prevent  a  pernicious  interference 
with  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  the  10th  section  of 
the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prohibition:  “No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any 
State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress.”  (.Bouvier.) 

ex-port ’-3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  export;  -able.]  That 
which  may  or  can  be  exported ;  fit  for  exportation. 

ex-pbr-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exportatio. 
from  exportatus,  pa.  par.  of  exporto .] 

*1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  taking  out  or  away. 

2.  The  actor  practice  of  exporting  goods  for  sale; 
the  act  of  sending  or  conveying  to  foreign  countries 
commodities  in  the  way  of  traffic. 

“To  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation  of  the 
roduce  of  domestic  industry.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations. 
k.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

ex-port '-er,  s.  [Eng.  export;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  carries  or  takes  out  or  away. 

2.  One  who  exports  commodities  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  way  of  traffic ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
importer,  who  brings  them  in  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Money  will  be  melted  down  or  carried  away  in  coin 
by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  species  be 
by  the  law  bigger  or  less.” — Locke:  Concerning  the  Value 
of  Money. 
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*ex-po§ -al,  s.  [Eng.  expos (e) ;  -al.]  The  act  of 
exposing ;  exposure. 

“  In  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  exposal  of 
our  wit.” — Advice  to  a  Young  Poet. 

ex-po  §e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exposer= to  lay  out,  to  ex¬ 
pose:  ea;=out,  andpose?-=to  set,  to  place.] 

1.  To  set  or  cast  out  or  away. 

“Helpless  and  naked  on  a  woman’s  knees, 

To  be  exposed  or  reared  as  she  may  please.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  56,  57. 

2.  To  set  out  or  put  forward  as  for  sale ;  to  ex¬ 
hibit. 

3.  To  set  in  some  public  place  to  be  seen  by  all. 

“He  was  then  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  exposed 

during  some  time  as  a  .malefactor.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  lay  bare  or  open ;  to  leave  uncovered ;  to 
disclose. 

“As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  asid  exposed  the 
lower  part  of  his  left  side.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

5.  To  disclose;  to  lay  open;  to  make  public;  to 
detect  and  make  known :  as,  to  expose  a  fraud. 

6.  To  make  liable  or  subject;  to  subject,  to  place 
or  set  in  the  way  of ;  to  lay  open. 

“They  had  been  exposed  to  daily  affronts,  such  as  might 
well  have  roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest  plebeian.”  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  To  lay  open,  to  present,  as  for  examination  ;  to 
submit. 

“Those  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  expose  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  test,  and  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined.” 
— Locke. 

8.  To  put  in  danger ;  to  endanger. 

“The  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  change  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to  give  ground.” — 
Clarendon. 

9.  To  put  in  the  power  of  anything. 

“He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife.” 

Dry  den:  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

10.  To  hold  up  to  censure  or  ridicule,  by  disclos¬ 
ing  the  faults  of;  to  show  the  folly,  ignorance,  or 
wickedness  of. 

“  Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men  with¬ 
out  arraigning  their  vices.” — Dryden:  Juvenal  (Dedic.). 

ex-po-§e',  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  exposer.] 

1.  A  formal  declaration  or  recital  by  an  individual 
or  government  of  the  causes  and  grounds  of  acts 
performed. 

2.  An  exposure ;  specif.,  the  exposure  or  disclosure 
of  something  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  secret. 

ex-po§ed',  pa. par.  &  a.  [Expose,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Set  out,  exhibited,  disclosed. 

2.  Open,  unsheltered,  unprotected,  liable:  as,  an 
exposed  situation. 

*ex-po§  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exposed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  exposed,  unsheltered,  or 
unprotected ;  liability,  exposure. 

“  So  that  on  the  whole  the  exposedness  to  guilt  or  blame 
is  left  just  as  it  was.” — Edwards:  On  the  Will,  pt.  iii.,  §  3. 

ex-pof  -er,  s.  [Eng.  expos(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  One  who  or  that,  which  exposes. 

2.  Entom.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Edward 
Newman,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  to  the  butterflies  called 
by  him  Detegentes,  which,  when  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  are  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
weather.  [Diurn a.] 

ex-p6~§i  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expositio,  from 
expositus,  pa.  par.  of  expono;  Sp.  exposicion;  Ital. 
exposizione.] 

*1.  The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open  or  bare,  or 
displaying  to  public  view. 

*2.  The  situation  in  which  anything  is  placed 
with  respect  to  the  sun  or  air ;  aspect,  exposure. 

“Water  he  chooses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or  smell ; 
drawn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  exposition." — Ar- 
buthnot. 

3.  An  explanation  or  interpretation ;  the  act  of 
expounding  or  setting  out  the  meaning  or  sense  of 
an  author  or  a  work. 

“  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  an  author  or  a  work  ;  a  commentary. 

5.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  a  country. 

H  In  recent  years,  the  various  great  nations  or 
their  constituent  communities  of  people  have  from 
time  to  time  held  expositions  showing  the  progress 
made  by  themselves,  and  in  many  instances  that 
made  by  their  cooperating  neighbors,  who  accepted 
invitations  to  participate  in  such  exhibitions.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  earlier  expositions  in  this 
country  was  that  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New 


York  City,  which,  after  a  successful  career  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  burned.  In  1876  a  more  ambitious 
effort  was  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial. 
Among  European  nations  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  particularly  active,  and  several  notable  exposi¬ 
tions  have  been  held  in  London,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  especially  remembered  among  these 
being  the  Parisian  Exposition  of  1889.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  for  American  enterprise,  and  particularly 
for  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the  cities  of  this 
country,  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  gathering  together  and  o tiering  for  the 
inspection  of  all  the  earth  the  Exposition  par  excel¬ 
lence. |  before  the  glories  of  which  the  achievements 
of  all  others  pale  into  insignificance.  The  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  was  designed  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
as  that  event  had  contributed  to  affect  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  earth,  the  entire  human  race  was  invited 
to  participate,  and  theinvitation  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  accepted.  This  great  pageant  of  the  earth’s 
progress  began  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1893,  and 
closed  October  30th  of  the  same  year.  The  expenses 
of  the  entire  enterprise  footed  up  to  more  than 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  attended  during  the  six  months  of  its 
continuance  was  more  than  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
millions.  On  one  occasion  (Chicago  day)  there 
were  within  the  grounds  over  700,000  persons— the 
largest  number  ever  in  attendance  anywhere  for  a 
similar  purpose.  During  the  progress  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  various  congresses  were  held  to  consider  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  subjects,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  progress  of  man  in  all  points  other  than 
those  set  forth  by  the  wonderful  material  evidences 
to  be  seen  in  the  great  buildings  of  the  several 
departments.  Other  important  expositions  that 
have  since  been  held,  or  are  in  contemplation,  are 
the  Cotton  States  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  opened 
September  18,  and  closed  December  31,  1895;  the 
State  Centennial  and  International  Exposition,  at 
Nashville, Tenn.,  from  May  1  to  November  1, 1897  ;  the 
Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  from  June  1  to  November  1,  1898;  the 
great  Industrial  Exposition  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
in  May,  1897  :  the  World’s  Fair  at  Paris,  in  1900'  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Decorative  Art 
at  Turin,  in  1902 ;  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  St.  Louis,  in  1903-4. 

ex-po§  -!-tive,  a.  [Lat.  exposit(us),  pa.  par.  of 
expono,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Serving  to  expose 
or  explain  ;  expository,  explanatory,  exegetical. 

“The  opinion  of  Durandus  is  to  be  rejected,  as  not 
expositive  of  the  Creed’s  confession.” — Pearson:  On  the 
Creed,  art.  5. 

ex-po§  -l-tor,  *ex-pos-i-tour,  *ex-pos-y-tour, 
s.  [Lat.,  from  expositus,  pa.  par.  of  expono.]  One 
who  expounds  or  explains ;  an  interpreter,  an  ex¬ 
pounder,  an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

ex-po§  -I-tor-$f,  a.  [Eng.  expositor;  :y.]  Serv¬ 
ing  or  tending  to  expose,  explain,  or  illustrate; 
explanatory. 

“  This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  index 
to  the  poetical  writers.” — Johnson:  Preface  to  his  Abridged 
Dictionary. 

ex  post  fac'-to,  phr.  [Latin,  lit.  =  from  or  by 
something  done  after.]  Done  after  anything ;  from, 
or  by,  an  after  act. 

V  Ex  post  facto  law:  A  law  which  operates  by 
after  enactment;  one  which  has  a  retrospective 
effect ;  one  which  visits  with  criminal  punishment 
that  which  was  not  a  crime  before  its  passing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  I.,  sec. 
10,  forbids  the  States  to  pass  any  ex  post  facto  laiv. 

ex-po§  -ty-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expostulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exposiulo= to  demand  urgently:  ea;=out, 
fully,  and postulo= to  ask.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  argue,  to  discuss,  to  reason  about. 

2.  To  call  in  question.  {Massinger :  Maid  of 
Honor,  iii.  1.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  reason  earnestly  with  any  one, 
calling  in  question  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
words,  &c.,  and  urging  him  to  alter,  desist,  or  make 
redress;  to  remonstrate.  (Followed  by  with.) 

“  Impatient  to  the  gods  they  raise  their  cry, 

And  thus  expostulate  with  those  on  high.” 

Rowe:  Lucan,  ii.  65,  66. 

*]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  expostu¬ 
late  and  to  remonstrate :  “We  expostulate  in  a  tone 
of  authority ;  we  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of  complaint. 
He  who  expostulates  passes  a  censure,  and  claims 
to  be  heard ;  he  who  remonstrates  presents  his  case 
and  requests  to  be  heard.  Expostulation  may  often 
be  the  precursor  of  violence ;  re  monstrance  mostly 
rests  on  the  force  of  reason  aud  representation  :  he 
who  admits  of  expostulation  from  an  inferior  under¬ 
mines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in  folly :  the 
expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made  on 
matters  of  propriety.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


ex-pos-tu-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exposiutatio,  from 
expostulatus,  pa.  par.  of  expostulo.  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  expostulating  or  re¬ 
monstrating  ;  a  pressing  or  urging  of  reasons  in 
opposition  to  any  act  or  proposed  act,  on  the  ground 
of  its  impropriety ;  remonstrance. 

“The  Long  Parliament  had  .  .  .  in  spite  of  the  philo¬ 

sophical  and  eloquent  expostulation  of  Milton,  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  a  censorship.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Rhet.:  An  address  containing  an  expostulation. 

ex-pos'-tu-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  expostulate) ;  -or.] 

One  who  expostulates  or  remonstrates  with  an¬ 
other. 

ex  pos  -tu-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  expostulat(e) ; 
- ory .]  Containing  or  consisting  of  expostulations ; 
of  the  nature  of  an  expostulation. 

“This  fable  is  a  kind  of  expostulatory  debate  between 
Bounty  and  Ingratitude.” — L’ Estrange. 

ex-po -sure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  expos(e) ;  -wre.J 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  abandoning,  or  casting  out 
to  chance. 

2.  The  act  of  exposing,  setting  out,  or  laying  open 

3.  The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open,  or  making 
liable  or  subject  to  anything. 

4.  The  state  of  being  exposed,  laid  open,  or  made 
liable  or  subject  to  any  thing:  as  danger,  cold,  or 
any  inconvenience. 

“Ajax  sets  Thersites 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

*5.  The  situation  in  which  any  place  lies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  points  of  the  compass;  exposition; 
aspect. 

“  Set  such  plants  as  will  not  endure  the  house  in  pots, 
two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  some  bed, 
under  a  southern  exposure.” — Evelyn. 

ex-pound ,  *ex-pone,  *ex-poun-en,  *ex- 
pown-en,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  expondre,  from  Lat.  expono 
=to lay  or  set  forth,  to  explain:  ea;=out,  and  pono 
— to  place.  ]  [Expone. ] 

*1.  To  lay  open :  to  examine,  to  search. 

“He  expounded  both  his  pockets.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  To  explain,  to  interpret,  to  comment  on;  to 
show  the  meaning  of. 

“  His  disciplis  came  to  him,  and  seiden,  ‘Expowne  to  us 
the  parable  of  taris  of  the  felde.’  ” — Wycliffe:  Matthew 
xiii.  36. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  expound  and  to 
explain,  see  Explain. 

ex  pound  -er,  s.  [Eng.  expound ;  -er.]  One  who 
expounds,  explains,  or  interprets ;  an  explainer,  a 
commentator. 

“  But  for  all  yt  ye  expounders  do  differ  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  metaphor.” — Caluine:  Short  Declaration  upon 
Psalm  lxxxviii. 

*ex-poune,  *ex-poun-en,  *ex-pown-en,  v.  t. 

[Expound.] 

ex-press',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  expresser;  Fr. exprimer: 
Sp.  expresar ;  Port,  expressar ;  Ital.  esprimere,  from 
Lat.  expressus,  pa.  par.  of  exprimo.]  [Express,  a.J 

I.  Lit. :  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  to  force  out  by 
squeezing  or  pressure. 

“Among  the  watry  juices  of  fruit  are  all  the  fruits  out 
of  which  drink  is  expressed;  as  the  grape  and  the  apple.” 
— Bacon. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort,  to  bring  out,  to  elicit. 

“Halters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 

More  than  thy  deeds;  ’tis  only  judgment  waits  thee.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  declare,  to  intimate,  to  indicate,  to  make 
known,  to  show  plainly  in  words ;  to  declare,  to 
give  utterance  to. 

“True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  exprest." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  297,  298. 

3.  To  show,  manifest,  declare,  indicate,  or  exhibit 
in  any  way. 

“My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed.” 

Wordsworth:  On  the  Affections. 

4.  To  exemplify ;  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

“  The  people  asked  him  ...  in  what  manner  they 
should  express  their  repentance.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  4. 

5.  To  set  down  in  writing;  to  compose,  to  indite. 

“  Her  letters  were  so  well  expressed  that  they  deserved 

to  be  well  spelt.” — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun:  To  declare  or 
speak  one’s  opinions  or  feelings  in  words. 

“  Mr.  Philips  did  express  himself  with  much  indigna¬ 
tion  against  me  one  evening.” — Pope. 

*7.  To  mark,  to  set  down,  to  stamp. 

*8.  To  denote,  to  designate,  to  mark  or  point  out. 

“  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  expressed  by  their 
names.” — Numbers  i.  17. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dgl. 
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§.  To  declare:  as,  He  expressed  himself  greatly 
pleased. 

*10.  To  furnish,  present,  or  offer  a  copy,  repre¬ 
sentation,  or  resemblance  of ;  to  resemble,  to  be 
like. 

“So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Eel.  i.  32. 

*11.  To  represent,  to  imitate ;  to  form  a  like¬ 
ness  of. 

“  Each  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form 
In  animated  gold.” 

Smith:  Phcedra  and  Hippolitus. 

|12.  To  send  by  express:  to  dispatch  by  special 
messenger  or  means  of  conveyance. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  express,  to 
declare,  to  signify,  to  testify,  and  to  utter:  “To 
express  is  the  simple  act  of  communication  result¬ 
ing  from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents :  to 
declare  is  a  specific  and  positive  act  that  is  called 
for  by  the  occasion :  the  former  may  be  done  in 
private,  the  ’latter  is  always  more  or  less  public. 
An  expression  of  one’s  feelings  and  sentiments  to 
those  whom  we  esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of 
social  beings ;  the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imprudent,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  movements 
serve  to  express;  actions  as  well  as  words  may 
sometimes  declare.  ...  To  express  and  to  sig¬ 
nify  are  both  said  of  words ;  hatexpress  has  always 
regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use  which  he  makes  of 
the  words.  Signify  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs :  hence 
it  is  that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing, 
while  it  signifies  another ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many 
words,  according  to  their  ordinary  signification, 
will  not  express  what  the  speaker  has  in  his  mind, 
and  wishes  to  communicate.  To  signify  and  testify, 
like  the  word  express,  are  employed  in  general  for 
any  act  of  communication  otherwise  than  bywords ; 
but  express  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  passions  and  strongest  move¬ 
ments  of  the  soul  ar e  expressed;  the  simple  inten¬ 
tions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind  are  signified 
or  testified.  Utter ,  from  the  preposition  out,  signi¬ 
fying  to  bring  out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that 
the  latter  respects  the  thing  which  is  communi¬ 
cated,  and  the  former  the  means  of  communication. 
We  express  from  the  heart ;  we  utter  with  the  lips : 
to  express  an  uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  violation 
of  Christian  duty  ;  to  utter  an  unseemly  word  is  a 
violation  of  good  manners:  those  who  say  what 
they  do  not  mean,  utter  but  do  not  express;  those 
who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  passing  in  their 
hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter.  Express  may  be 
said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense ;  signify 
is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has  the 
most  expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master;  a  significant  look  or 
smile  may  sometimes  gives  rise  to  suspicion,  and 
lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt.  To  signify  and 
testify,  though  closely  allied  in  sense  and  applica¬ 
tion,  have  this  difference,  that  to  signify  is  simply 
to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  inwardly,  to  testify  is 
to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence  of  others.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .] 

ex-press',  *ex-presse,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  ex- 
vrbs,  from  Lat.  expressus=  distinct,  plain,  pa.  par. 
of  exprimo=  to  press  out:  ea:=out,  and  primo=  to 
press;  Sp.  expreso;  Port,  expresso ;  Ital.  espresso .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exactly  like  or  resembling,  as  though  pressed 
from  a  die. 

“Of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love;  his  face 
Express.”  Milton.  P.  L.,  xi.  351-4. 

2.  Expressed  or  declared  in  plain  or  direct  lan¬ 
guage  ;  plain,  clear,  explicit,  not  ambiguous. 

“  All  the  gazers  on  the  skies, 

Lead  not  in  fair  heaven’s  story, 

Jxpresser  truth,  or  truer  glory.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  lb. 

3.  Traveling  at  a  special  or  extraordinary  speed: 
as,  an  express  train. 

II.  Law:  That  which  is  not  left  to  implication, 
but  is  plainly  stated:  as,  an  express  condition,  an 
express  contract. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Expressly,  plainly,  directly. 

“As  yet  is  proued  expresse  in  his  profecie^.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ii.  1,168. 

2.  Intended,  said,  or  done  for  a  particular  purpose 
or  end ;  specially. 

“A  messenger  sent  express  from  the  other  world.” — 
Atterbury. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  An  exact  representation  or  copy;  a  clear  or 
distinct  declaration. 

“The  only  remanent  express  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  on 
earth.” — Jer.  Taylor. 


2.  A  messenger  sent  out  on  a  special  or  particular 
errand  or  occasion ;  a  courier. 

“The  king  sent  an  express  immediately  to  the  mar¬ 
quis.” — Clarendon. 

3.  A  regular  and  systematic  provision  for  the 
speedy  transmission  of  persons,  parcels,  mails,  &c. ; 
specif.,  a  vehicle  or  train  which  travels  at  a  specially 
high  rate,  stopping  only  at  the  more  important 
towns. 

4.  A  message  sent  by  an  express. 

“I  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  to  the 
world,  without  any  of  those  popular  capitations  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches  and  expresses.” — King 
Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*ex-press'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  express; 
-age.]  The  charge  for  sending  or  carrying  anything 
by  express  ;  the  business  of  carrying  expresses. 

ex-pressed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Expeess,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Squeezed  or  pressed  out ;  uttered,  declared,  set 
down  in  writing. 

2.  Openly  or  plainly  declared  ;  not  implied. 

“Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire, 

Unuttered  or  expressed.” 

James  Montgomery. 

expressed-oils,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Oils  obtained  from  bodies  only  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  pressure. 

*ex-press’-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  expressed;  - ly .] 
Expressly. 

*ex-presse-ly,  adv.  [Expeessly.] 

ex-press'-er,  s.  [Eng.  express;  - er .]  One  who 
expresses. 

ex-press -l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  express;  -able.] 

*1.  That  may  or  can  be  obtained  or  drawn  out  by 
squeezing  or  pressure. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  expressed,  uttered,  de¬ 
clared,  or  represented. 

“  There  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  our  first  and  third 
vowels,  and  expressible  therefore  by  them.” — Sir  W.  Jones: 
Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words. 

ex-pres-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expression  a 
pressing  or  squeezing  out,  from  expressus,  pa.  par. 
of  exprimo= to  squeeze  out;  Sp.  expresion;  Ital. 
espressione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or 
forcing  out  by  pressure. 

“  The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expression: 
from  this  juice  proceeds  the  taste.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  extracting,  extorting,  or 
eliciting  by  pressure  or  force. 

3.  The  act  of  expressing,  uttering,  declaring ;  dec¬ 
laration,  utterance,  representation. 

“It  was  the  extemporaneous  expression  of  the  new 
king’s  feelings.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Representation  by  words  ;  style  of  language. 

5.  The  words  or  language  in  which  a  thought  is 
expressed  ;  phraseology,  phrase,  mode  of  speech. 

“  But  ill  expressions  sometimes  give  allay 
To  noble  thoughts.”  Buckingham. 

6.  Power  or  capability  of  being  expressed  in 
words. 

“  It  looks  amazing  even  beyond  expression.” — Dampier: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  71. 

7.  Cast  of  countenance  or  features  as  expressive 
of  character,  feeling,  or  emotion ;  that  transient 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  permanent  form  of 
a  face  or  figure,  while  under  the  influence  of  vari¬ 
ous  emotions. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ala. :  The  representative  of  a  quantity  written 
in  algebraic  language — that  is,  by  the  aid  of  sym¬ 
bols.  Thuslte'^+y?/  is  the  expression  of  the  two  quan¬ 
tities  denoted  by  nine  times  x 2  and  three  times  y.  In 
general,  any  quantity  or  relation  denoted  by  alge¬ 
braic  symbols  is  an  algebraic  expression.  It  is  also 
called  a  Function  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fine  Arts:  The  natural  and  lively  representa¬ 
tion  or  suggestion  of  any  state  or  condition,  as,  in 
a  picture,  by  the  character  of  the  landscape,  the 
grouping  of  the  figures,  Ac. ;  more  specifically  the 
conformation  of  the  human  features,  as  the  eyes, 
mouth,  &c. ;  that  power  or  quality  in  a  work  of  art 
which  suggests  an  idea.’ 

3.  Music :  The  power  or  act  of  rendering  music  so 
as  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  deep  and  pure  emotion ; 
the  spirit  of  music,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  production  of  sound.  In  rendering  works  of  a 
a  high  class,  a  true  expression  involves  the  merging 
of  the  artist’s  personality  in  an  enthusiastic  effort 
to  carry  out  the  highest  extent,  the  fullest  meaning 
of  the  composer.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
reading  of  classical  works  which  shall  satisfy  those 
critics  who  have  formed  their  own  ideal  of  the 
author’s  conceptions.  Compositions  of  a  low  order 


often  achieve  great  popularity  owing  to  their  clever 
treatment  by  practiced  artists,  who  know  how  to 
create  an  artificial  interest  in  such  a  work,  which  its 
internal  merit  does  not  warrant.  ( Stainer  <x 
Barrett.)  ,  ... 

4.  Bhet. :  Elocution,  diction ;  the  particular 
manner  or  style  of  utterance  appropriate  to  the 
subject  and  sentiment. 

If  For  the  difference  between  expression  and  wora, 
see  Woed. 

expression-stop,  s. 

Music:  In  a  cabinet  organ  the  expression-stop, 
when  drawn,  closes  the  waste-valve  of  the  bellows. 
Any  alteration  of  the  pressure  of  the  feet  on  the 
wind-pedals  causes  therefore  a  corresponding  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  tone  produced.  Hence,  by 
a  proper  sympathy  between  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  and  the  force  of  sound  required,  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  can  be  obtained. 
{Stainer  ds  Barrett.) 

ex-pres -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  expression;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  expression;  having  the  power  of 
expression  ;  specifically,  in  the  fine  arts,  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  embodying  ideas  or  emotions 
in  sensible  form  ;  representing  clearly  any  concep¬ 
tion  or  emotion. 

“  To  enumerate  and  criticise  all  the  verbal  and  expres - 
sional  solecisms.” — Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  36. 

ex-pres  -sion-less,  a.  [Eng.  expression;  -less.] 
Destitute  or  devoid  of  expression. 

“Their  depth  of  expressionless  calm.” — Miss  Bronte: 
Villette,  ch.  xx. 

ex-pres -slve,  a.  [Fr.  expressif;  Sp.  expresivo, 
Port,  ex pressivo;  Ital.  espressivo.] 

1.  Serving  to  express,  utter,  declare,  or  represent. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

“  He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with  a  haggard,  eager  look, 
expressive  at  once  of  flightiness  and  of  shrewdness.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Full  of  expression  ;  vividly  indicating  any  con¬ 
ception  or  emotion. 

“Through  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 
spoke.” — Littleton:  To  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue. 

*3.  Expressible.  {Fuller :  Good  Thoughts,  p.  181.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  expressive  and  sig¬ 
nificant,  see  Significant. 

ex-pres  -slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expressive:  -ly. J 
In  an  expressive  manner ;  with  expression,  clearly, 
fully,  plainly. 

“Nature  also  is  most  expressively  set  forth  with  a 
biformed  body.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

(  W’ats. ) 

ex-pres -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expressive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  expressive ;  the  power  or 
quality  of  expressing  or  representing  vividly  to  the 
senses  ;  power  or  force  of  representation. 

“  The  murrain  at  the  end  has  all  the  expressiveness  that 
words  can  give  it.” — Addison:  On  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

ex-pres-si -vo,  es-pres-si’-vo,  adv.  [Ital. 

espressivo .] 

Music:  With  expression. 

*ex-press -less,  a.  [Eng.  express;  -less.]  Inex¬ 
pressible. 

J“x-press-l^,  *ex-presse-ly,  *ex-presse-lye, 

v.  [Eng.  express;  -ly.]  In  an  express,  clear,  or 
distinct  manner ;  plainly,  directly,  pointedly  ;  in 
direct  terms. 

“  An  alternative  expressly  proposed  to  them.” — Burke: 
Regicide  Peace. 

*ex-press  -ment,  *ex-presse-ment,  s.  [Eng. 

express  ;  -merit.]  The  act  of  expressing ;  expression, 
declaration. 

“When  the  tyme  convenyent  of  the  expressement  of 
them  shall  come.” — Fabyan:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

ex-press  -ness,  *ex-press-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  ex¬ 
press  ;  -ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  express  ; 
plainness,  directness. 

“  The  terms  of  the  question  want  somewhat  of  express¬ 
ness." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  709. 

*ex-pres  -sure  (sure  as  shiiri,  s.  [Eng.  express; 
-ure.\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expressing  or  squeezing 
out;  expression. 

2.  The  act  of  orally  expressing  or  uttering ;  utter¬ 
ance. 

3.  Facial  expression,  character. 

4.  Hark,  impression. 

“  The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  6. 

ex-prest',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Expeess,  v.] 
fex  -pro-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exprobratus,  pa.  par. 
of  exprobro :  ex = out,  and  probrum= a  shameful  act, 
a  disgrace.]  To  reproach,  to  upbraid,  to  impute 
blame  to. 

*ex-pro-bra  -tion,  s.  [  Latin  exprobratio ,  from 
exprobratus,  pa.  par.  of  exprobro ;  Fr.  exprobration ; 
Sp,  exprobracion.]  The  act  of  upbraiding  or  re¬ 
proaching  ;  reproachful  accusation. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  cot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  e«b.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile.  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw 


exprobrative 
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exsiccative 


*ex-pro'-bra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exprobrat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Expressing  reprobration  or  upbraiding;  accusing 
'eproachfully. 

*ex-pro'-bra-tor-y,  a.  [  English  exprobrat (e) ; 
•ory.]  Exprobrative,  upbraiding. 

ex  pro-fes-sd,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  profession  ;  pro¬ 
fessedly. 

*ex-pr o-mis '-sion,  s.  [Lat.  expromission 

Law:  The  act  by  "which  a  creditor  accepts  a  new 


*1.  To  purge,  to  clear,  to  make  clean,  to  purify. 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  offensive,  ob¬ 
scene,  or  noxious.  (Used.especially  of  books.) 

“  Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expurgated  by  learned  men.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  44. 

ex-pur-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expurgatio,  from  ex- 
purgatus,  pa.  par.  of  expurgo ;  Fr.  expur  gatiorl;  Sp. 
expurgacion;  Ital.  espurgazione,  s purgazione . ] 

1.  The  act  of  purging  or  cleansing;  the  state  of 


debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  of  the  old,  the  beine"  purged  or  "cleansed 
latter  being  released.  _  2.  Purification  or  clearing  from  anything  offen- 

♦ex-prom’-is-sor,  s.  [  Latin,  from  expromissus,  sive,  noxious,  or  obscene, 
pa.  par.  of  expromitto.]  “Wise  men  know,  that  arts  and  learning  want  expurgo- 

Law  .'  One  who  alone  becomes  bound  for  the  debt  tion;  and  if  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  to  itself,  it 
of  another  for  whom  he  becomes  substitute,  as  dis-  cannot  escape  many  errors.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
tinguished  from  a  surety  who  is  bound  together  (To  the  Reader.) 

wLh  the^debtor.  ex-pur'-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expurgatus,  pa. 

ex-pro  -pri-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  e.r=out,  fully,  and  par.  of  expurgo.]  One  who  expurgates  or  purifies. 

froprio— to  make  one’s  own;  proprius=one’sown;  ~  _ ...  ,  s  .  rx,  ,  .  .  , 

r.  exproprier.]  To  give  up  possession  of  or  claim  r _,ex  ®ur  ^or  1  ^>.®-  [Eng.  expurgator ,  -tab] 

to;  to  make  no  longer  one’s  own;  to  disengage  or  That  expurgates  or  purines ;  expurgatory, 
set  free  from  appropriation.  *ex-pur-ga-tor'-i-Ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  expurga- 

ex-prd-prl-a’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expro -  forms.]  Expurgatory,  expurgating.  [Index.] 


priatus,  pa.  par.  of  exproprio. ] 

1.  The  act  of  disengaging  from  appropriation;  a 
ceasing  to  hold  or  claim  as  one’s  own  ;  of  giving  up 
of  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  property  in. 

2.  The  act  of  dispossessing  an  owner  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

If  Expropriation  of  the  Franciscans : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  renunciation  of  all  property  by  the 


_ _ ^ _ ^ _ ^  _iy  £00 

Franciscans,  whether  in  their  individual  or  in  their  [Expurgate.]  To  purge 
corporate  capacity.  This  was  in  conformity  with  purity,  to  expurgate. 


ex-pur -ga-tor-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  expurgatorius ; 
Fr.  expurgatoire ;  Sp.  expur gator  io;  Ital .  espurga- 
torio .]  Serving  to  expurgate  or  purify  from  any¬ 
thing  offensive  or  noxious. 

expurgatory  index,  s.  [Index  Expurgatorius.] 

*ex-pur'get  u.  jf.  [Lat.  expurgoi  Fr.  expurger.\ 
away,  to  cleanse,  to 


the  severe  rule  of  their  founder.  In  1322  Pope  John 
XXII.  decided  that  the  Church  of  Rome  might  hold 
property,  which  the  Franciscans  were  permitted  to 
use,  a  relaxation  which  gave  great  offense  to  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Order.  ( Mosheim :  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §31;  cent.  xiv.,pt.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  §  28,  29.) 

*ex'-pil-ate,  a.  [Lat.  exspuatus,  pa.  par.  of  ex - 
spuo :  ex— out,  and  spuo=  to  spit.]  Spit  out,  ejected. 

ex-pugn  (g  silent),  *ex-pugne,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ex- 
pugno:  ex— out,  fully,  and  pugno=to  fight;  O.  Fr. 
expugner .]  To  conquer;  to  take  by  assault;  to 
vanquish. 

“  The  most  effectual  and  powerful  agents  in  conquering 
and  expugning  that  cruel  enemy.” — Evelyn:  Discourse  of 
Sallets. 

ex-pug'-n^L-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expugnabilis,  from 
expugno.]  That  may  or  can  be  conquered  or  van¬ 
quished. 

*ex-pug'-nan§e,  s.  [Lat.  expugnans,  pr.  par.  of 
expugno.]  Capture,  taking  by  siege. 

*ex-pug-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expugnatio.]  A  con¬ 
quest,  a  vanquishing,  a  taking  by  assault. 

ex-pugn-er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  expugn;  - er .] 
A  conqueror,  a  vanquisher,  a  subduer. 

*ex-pul'se,  v.  t.  [Fr. expulser,  from  Lat. expulso, 
intens.  of  expello— to  drive  out,  to  expel.]  [Expel.] 
To  expel,  to  drive  out,  to  banish. 

ex-pul’-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expulsio,  from 
expulsus,  pa.  par.  of  expello .] 

1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out ;  a  driving 
away  by  force. 

“The  perseverance  in  enmity  shall  be  punished  by  the 
governors  with  expulsion.” — Cowley:  Essays;  College. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 

“To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  sent  to  keep  the 

entrance  into  Paradise,  after  Adam’s  expulsion,  if  the 
universe  had  been  Paradise?” — Raleigh:  History. 

ex-pul’-slve,  a.  [Fr.  expulsif;  Sp.  &  Port,  ex- 
pulsivo;  Ital.  espulsivo.]  Having  the  power  or 
property  of  expelling ;  tending  or  serving  to  expel. 

“If  the  member  be  dependent,  by  raising  of  it  up,  and 
placing  it  equal  with,  or  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  influx  may  be  restrained,  and  the  part  strengthened 
by  expulsive  bandages.” — Wiseman. 

ex-punc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expunctio,  from  expunc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  expungo.]  The  act  of  expunging, 
blotting  out,  or  effacing;  erasure;  the  state  of 
being  expunged  or  blotted  out. 

ex-pun'ge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expungo=  to  prick  out: 
ex^out,  and  pungo=  to  prick.] 

1,  To  blot  or  rub  out,  to  efface,  to  erase. 

‘  The  reasons  given  in  some  of  their  protestations  were 
thought  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  house  that  they  were  by 
vote  ordered  to  be  expunged.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time 
(an.  1701). 

2.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  wipe  out,  to  destroy. 
“  In  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of  their  perfidy.” — 

Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  lett.  3. 

‘fj  For  the  difference  between  to  expunge  and  to 
blot  out,  see  Blot. 

ex-pfir’-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expurgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expurgo:  ex=out,  fully,  &nd  pur  go -to  makeclean: 
purus— pure,  clean,  and  ago— to  make ;  Sp. 
expurgar;  Ital.  espurgare ;  Fr.  expurger.] 


i.  &  Port. 


*ex-pu  te,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsputus,  pa.  par.  of  ea •spuo.'] 
[Expuate.]  To  spit  out. 

*ex-py’re  (pyreaspire),v.f.  &  i.  [Expire.] 

*ex-qu'ire,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exquiro=to  seek  or  search 
out:  ex=out,  and  qticero= to  seek.]  To  search  out 
or  into  ;  to  inquire  into. 

ex  -qul§-ite,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  exquisitus= choice, 
pa.  par.  of  exquiro;  Fr.  exquis;  Sp.  exquisito;  Ital. 
esquisito,  squ**ito.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sought  out  with  care ;  farsought ;  hence,  excel¬ 
lent,  picked,  choice,  chosen,  select. 

*2.  Curious,  nice,  particular. 

“  Be  not  over  exquisite, 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.” 

Milton:  C’omus,  359. 

3.  Nice,  accurate;  of  delicate  perception;  keenly 
discriminative. 

“  The  most  unbounded  invention  and  the  most  exquisite 
judgment.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

4.  Reaching  the  highest  point  of  pleasure  or  pain ; 
extreme,  exceeding ;  very  keen,  poignant  or  bitter. 

“  With  exquisite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  gall  and 
vinegar  of  falsity  and  contempt.” — King  Charles:  Eikon 
Basilike. 

*5.  Skillful,  neat;  nice  or  delicate  in  workman¬ 
ship. 

“They  are  also  exquisite  in  making  miraculous  talis¬ 
mans  and  mirrors.” — The  Turkish  Spy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  coxcomb  ;  one  who 
is  over-nice  in  dress. 

“Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a  poor  companion  for  a 
quiet,  plain  man  like  me.”  —  Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert 
On  rney. 

ex'-qul§-ite-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  exquisite;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exquisite  manner. 

2.  Excellently,  choicely ;  most  skillfully  finely. 

“  By  pencils  this  was  exquisitely  wrought, 

Rounded  in  all  the  curious  would  behold.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Finely,  delicately,  deliciously. 

“  The  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 
Through  the  whole  body.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.viii. 

*4.  With  kefen  perception  ;  keenly,  sharply. 

“  We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut  than  with 
both  open.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

5.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

“The  poetry  of  operas  is  generally  as  exquisitely  ill  as 
the  music  is  good.” — Addison  •  On  Italy • 

ex ’-qul§-lte-ne SS ,  s.  [En g.  exquisite;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exquisite ;  niceness,  per¬ 
fection,  exactness. 

2.  Keenness,  extremeness,  sharpness. 

“  Christ  suffered  only  the  exquisiteness  and  heights  of 
pain.”—  South  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

ex’-qul§-lt-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  exquisit(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  state,  quality,  or  characteristics  of  an  exquis¬ 
ite  or  dandy ;  coxcombry,  foppery. 

*ex-qui§'-I-tlve,  a.  [Formed,  with  pref.  ex,  on 
analogy  of  inquisitive  (q.  v.).]  Curious,  inquisitive ; 
eager  to  discover  or  know. 


*ex-qul§  -l-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exquisitive,  - ly . 
Curiously,  minutely,  accurately. 

*ex-qul§-i-tive-ness,  s.  [English  exquisitive, 
-ness.]  Exquisiteness. 

“The  exquisitiveness  of  his  moral.” — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  iii.  118. 

ex-san'-gulne  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  sanguine  (q.  v.j.]  Bloodless;  devoid  or  desti¬ 
tute  of  blood. 

ex-san-guin'-i-tf  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  exsan¬ 
guine;  -ity.]  . 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
bloodless ;  destitution  of  blood. 

2.  Med.:  Privation  or  destitution  of  blood;  op¬ 
posed  to  plethora. 

ex-safi’-guin-ous,  ex-san-guin'-e-ous  (gu  as 
gw),  a.  [Lat.  exsanguis,  from  earnout,  without, 
and  sanguis  (genit.  sanguinis)  =  blood.]  Destitute 
of  blood ;  bloodless. 

ex-san -gui-ous  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  exsan¬ 
guis.]  Bloodless,  exsanguinous. 

ex-sat  -u-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ex,  intensive ;  and 
Eng.  saturate.]  To  make  thoroughly  wet;  to  en¬ 
tirely  saturate. 

ex-sat ’-u-rat-ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Exsaturate.v.J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Thoroughly  saturated. 
ex-sat’-u-rat-Ing,  pr.  par.  [Exsaturate,  v.] 

ex-sclnd'f  v.  t.  [Lat.  exscindo :  ex=out,  off,  and 
scindo=  to  cut.]  To  cut  off;  hence,  to  destroy 
utterly. 

*ex-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Lat.  exscribo:  ex=out,  and 
scmbo=to  write.]  To  write  out,  to  copy,  to  tran¬ 
scribe. 

♦ex-script’,  *ex-crlpt’,  s.  [Latin  exscriptum, 
neut.  sing,  of  exscriptus ,  pa.  par.  of  exscribo.]  A 
copy,  a  transcript. 

ex-scrip -tu-rgil,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  script¬ 
ural  (q.  v.).]  Not  found  in  Scripture;  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Scripture. 

ex-scu  -tpl-late,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  scutel- 
late  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  Not  having  a  scutellum. 
ex-sect  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  exseco 
= to  cut  out  or  off :  ex = out,  off,  and  seco— to  cut.] 
To  cut  out,  off,  or  away. 

ex-sec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsectio,  from  exsectus,  pa. 
par.  of  exseco.]  A  cutting  off,  out,  or  away, 
exsection-apparatus,  s. 

Surq. :  A  splint  or  support  to  stiffen  and  aid  an 
arm  from  which  a  section  of  bone  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

fex-sert',  ex-sert'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  exertus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsero=  to  stretch  out.l 
Bot.  {of  stamens) :  Longer  than  the  corolla, 
ex-ser  -tile,  a.  [Eng.  exsert ; -ile.]  That  may 
or  can  be  thrust  out ;  capable  of  being  thrust  out  or 
protruded. 

*ex-sib'-i-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsibilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exsibilo:  ex = out,  away,  and  sibilo=  to  hiss.]  To 
hiss  off,  to  condemn. 

*ex-sib-I-la’-tion,  s.  [Exsibilate.]  A  hissing 
off ;  condemnation. 

ex-sic'-cg,nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exsiccans ,  pr.  par.  of 
exsicco:  ex = out,  fully,  and  sicco=  to  dry;  siccus— 
dry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
drying  up  or  evaporating  moisture. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  drying  properties. 

“Some  are  moderately  moist,  and  require  to  be  treated 
with  medicines  of  the  like  nature,  such  as  fleshy  parts; 
others  dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  exsiccants,  as 
bones.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

ex-slc'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsiccatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exsicco.]  To  dry  up  ;  to  evaporate. 

“Great  heats  and  droughts  exsiccate  and  waste  the 
moisture  and  vegetative  nature  of  the  earth.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

ex-slc-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsiccatio,  from  ex¬ 
siccatus,  pa  par.  of  exsicco;  Fr.  exsiccation;  ItaL 
essicazione.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  drying  up; 
evaporation  of  moisture. 

“  That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation,  or  expression 
of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation:  as  earth, 
dirt,  and  clay.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dried  up ;  dryness. 

“Much  exsiocation  of  the  body  and  thirst  is  made  by 
the  pores.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  280. 

ex-sic-ca'-tive,  a.  [Old  Fr.  exsiccatif ;  Ital. 
essicativo.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  drying 
or  evaporating  moisture ;  exsiccant. 


bfiil, 

-cian. 


boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


exsiccator 
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ex  -sic-ca-tor,  s.  [English  exsiccate;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  drying  purposes.  In  most  cases  such 
substances  are  employed  as  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  readily  absorbs  moisture. 

*ex-s6-lvt'-tion,  s.  [Latin  exsolutio,  from  exso- 
lutus,  pa.  par.  of  exsolvo= to  loose.]  A  loosening, 
faintness,  or  relaxation  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
*ex-spo-li-a'-tion,  s.  [Exfoliation.] 

ex-spu-I'-tion,  s.  [Latin  exspuitio ,  from  ex- 
spuitus,  pa.  par.  of  exspuo;  Fr.  exspuition,  expu- 
ition.]  The  act  of  discharging  saliva  by  spitting ;  a 
spitting. 

*ex-spu’-t6r-^,  a.  [Lat.  expwtus,  exsputus,  pa. 
par.  of  expuo,  exspuo:  ex=out,  and  spuo= to  spit; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  That  is  spit  out  or  ejected. 
( Lit .  &  fig.) 

*ex-ster'-Cor-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ea;=out,  and  ster- 
cor o= to  dung ;  stercus  (genit.  stercoris) =dung.]  To 
dung  out. 

*ex-stim'-u-late,  *ex-tim-u-late,  v.  t.  [Latin 
exstimulatus ,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]  To  excite ;  to 
incite,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 

*ex-stim-it-la'-tion,  *ex-tim-u-la-tion,  s. 
[Lat.  exstimulatus ,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]  The  act 
of  stimulating,  exciting,  or  spurring  on;  stimula¬ 
tion. 

ex-stip  -Tt-late,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  stipulate 
(q..  y.).]  Not  having  stipules. 

ex’-str-ophy,  s.  [Gr.  ekstrophein=to  turn  inside 
out.]  The  eversion  of  any  body  or  organ. 
*ex-struct',  v.  t.  [Extruct.] 

*ex-struc'-tion,  s.  [Extruction.] 
♦ex-striic'-tive,  a.  [Extrijctivb.] 
*ex-struc’-tor.  s.  [Extrttctor.] 

*ex-suc'-cous,  a.  [Exuccous.] 

*ex-suc'-tion,  s.  [Latin  exsuctus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
sugo=to  suck  out :  ea;=out,  and  sugo= to  suck.]  The 
act  of  sucking  or  draining  out. 

*ex-su-da'-tion,  s.  [Exudation.] 
ex-suf  -flate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsufflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exsufflo— to  blow  upon  in  abomination  or  scorn.] 
To  drive  out,  to  exorcise  by  spitting  and  blowing 
upon. 

*ex-suf-fla’-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exsufflatio,  from 
Lat.  exsufflo= to  blow  upon  in  token  of  abomina¬ 
tion.] 

1.  A  blowing,  a  blast. 

2.  A  species  of  exorcism,  performed  by  blowing 
and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit. 

*ex-Suf  ’-fle,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exsufflo.]  To  breathe  or 
blow  upon. 

*ex-suf  -fll-cate,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Prob¬ 
ably  the  same  as,  or  a  misprint  for,  exsufflated,  and 
hence,  contemptible,  scorned ;  or  empty,  frivolous. 
(It  is  only  found  once  used.) 

ex-Sur'-gent,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Latin  surgens — 
rising  up,  pr.  par.  of  surgo=to  lift  up,  to  raise,  to 
rise.) 

Bot.:  Growing  upward.  {Paxton.) 

*ex-sus  -9l-tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  exsuscitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsuscito:  ea;=out,  fully,  and  suscito=to 
arouse.]  To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*ex-Sus-<jI-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsuscitatio,  from 
exsuscitatus ,  pa.  par.  of  exsuscito.]  Housing  up, 
exciting. 

♦ex’-tgin^e,  s.  [Lat.  extans,  for  exstans,  pr.  par. 
of  exsto— {  1)  to  stand  out,  to  project;  (2)  to  exist, 
to  be:  ea;=out,  and  sto= to  stand.]  Being,  exist¬ 
ence. 

*ex’-tgin-9y,  s.  [Lat.  exstantia,  from  exstans, 
pr.  par.  of  exsto.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  or  standing  out 
above  the  rest;  projection. 

2.  Apart  which  stands  out  or  projects  beyond  the 
rest;  a  projection. 

ex-tgmt,  a.  [Lat.  extans,  or  exstans,  pr.  par.  of 
exsto—  to  stand  out,  to  exist.] 

*1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest; 
protruding.  {Bay.) 

*2.  Publicly  known;  not  suppressed  or  kept 
back. 

“’Tis  extant  that  wliat  we  call  comedia  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  simple  continued  song.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

3.  In  existence ;  in  being ;  surviving ;  not  lost  or 
destroyed. 

“There  are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  oracles,  but  these  oracles 
seem  to  have  been  all,  from  first  to  last,  and  without  any 
exception,  mere  impostures.”— Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  ii., 
lett.  12. 

*ex  -t?L-sie,  *ex'-tg,-sy,  s.  [Ecstasy.] 

*ex  -t5L-sIS,  s.  [Gr.  ekstasis.]  [Ecstasy.]  An 
ecstasy,  a  trance. 


ex'-ta-sjf,  s.  [Ecstasy.] 
ex-tat'-ic,  *ex-tat’-Ic-&l,  a  [Ecstatic,  Ec¬ 
static  al.] 

*ex-tem -por-al,  a.  [Lat.  extemporalis=  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment:  ex=out,  from,  and  tempus 
(genit.  temporis)  =  time ;  Sp.  extemporal;  Ital.  es- 
temporale.] 

1.  Made  or  uttered  without  premeditation,  or  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  extemporary. 

2.  Speaking  extempore  or  without  premeditation. 
“Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men,  if  they  speak 

in  haste,  or  be  extemporal.” — Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Inspiring,  unpremeditated  speech. 

“  Some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  2. 

*ex-tem'-pbr-al-ly,  adv.  [English  extemporal ; 
- ly .]  Without  premeditation. 

*ex-tem-po-ran'-e~an,  a.  [Lat.  extemporaneus.] 
Extemporaneous,  extemporary. 

ex-tem-po-ra'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  extemporaneus, 
from  ex=out,  away,  and  tempus  (genit,  temporis)  — 
time ;  French  extemporan& ;  Italian  estemporaneo.) 
Uttered,  made,  composed,  or  done  without  premed¬ 
itation,  or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  extemporary. 

“  There  might  be  a  revised  liturgy  which  should  not  ex¬ 
clude  extemporaneous  prayer.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

ex-tem-po-ra’-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extempo¬ 
raneous;  -ly.]  On  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  without 
premeditation,  or  previous  study  or  thought. 

ex-tem-po-ra -ne-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extempo¬ 
raneous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
extemporaneous  or  unpremeditated. 

ex-tem'-po-ra-ri-ly,  adv.  [En g.  extemporary ; 
-ly.]  Without  premeditation;  extemporaneously, 
ex-tem  -pQ  ra-ry,  a.  [Eng.  extempor{e) ;  -ary.] 

1.  Made,  uttered,  or  done  without  premeditation ; 
extemporaneous. 

“Filling  up  a  long  portion  of  time  with  extemporary 
prayer  .’’—Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  ev.  23. 

2.  Made  or  done  for  the  time  or  the  occasion. 

“To  govern  by  established  standing  laws,  and  not  by 

extemporary  decrees.” — Locke:  Civil  Government. 

ex-tem'-po-re,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ex=ont,  from, 
and  tempore,  ablat.  of  tempus—  time.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Without  premeditation,  or  previous 
thought  or  study ;  extemporaneously ;  without 
preparation. 

“Catch  some  words  which  presently  and  extempore  they 
reduce  and  contrive  into  verse.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  977. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made,  done,  or  uttered  extempore; 
extemporaneous. 

“  In  that  singing  of  extempore  hymns.” — Locke:  On 
1  Corinth,  xiv.  (Note  20.) 

*C.  Assubst.:  Extemporaneous  speaking  or  com¬ 
position. 

“Amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against  pre¬ 
meditation.” — Bp.  Fell. 

*ex-tem -po-Ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extempory ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  extempore,  or  done 
without  previous  thought  or  study ;  extemporane¬ 
ousness. 

ex  tem-po-rl-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  extemporiz{e ) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  faculty  of  extemporizing,  or 
expressing  one’s  self  extemporaneously. 

ex-tem'-po-rlze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  extempor{e) ; 
- ize .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  utter  or  compose  without  previous 
study  or  thought ;  to  do  or  perform  extemporane¬ 
ously  ;  to  make  up  on  the  moment. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  speak  extemporaneously ;  to  dis¬ 
course  without  previous  study  or  thought. 

“The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its 
element  than  in  the  pulpit;  though  even  here  it  is  much 
more  excusable  in  a  sermon  than  in  a  prayer.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

ex-tem'-p&-rl-zer,  s.  [Eng.  extemporiz{e ) :  -er.] 
One  who  extemporizes,  or  who  has  the  faculty  of 
speaking  extempore. 

*ex-tem-por-y,  a.  [Extempore.]  Extempora¬ 
neous,  extempore.  {Fuller.) 

ex-tend’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extendo— to  stretch  out : 
ex=out,  and  tendo= to  stretch;  O.  Fr.  estendre;  Fr. 
ytendre;  Sp.  &  Port,  extender ;  Ital.  estendere. ] 
[Tend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  stretch  out  in  any  direction ;  to  continue  or 
prolong  as  a  line ;  to  cause  to  expand  or  dilate  in 
size. 

2.  To  hold  out;  to  reach  forward;  to  stretch  out. 
“  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  familiar 

smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control.”  —  Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 


3.  To  spread  abroad-  to  widen  or  increase  the 
extent  or  sphere  of ;  to  disseminate. 

“A  man  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note  ;  the  rev 
port  of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought.” — 
Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  prolong,  to  continue ;  as,  to  extend  the  time 
for  payment  of  a  debt,  &c. 

5.  To  widen  to  a  large  comprehension. 

“  He  much  magnifies  the  capacity  of  his  understanding, 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts 
farther  than  God  exists.” — Locke. 

*6.  To  amplify,  to  expand. 

“  The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others  would  appear  a  thankless  office.” — Wotton. 

*7.  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

“I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself.” — Shakesp.: 
Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

*8.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  use,  to  show. 

“  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him.” — Psalm 
cix.  12. 

9.  To  seize.  [See  II.,  and  Extent,  u.] 

“  Labienus — 

This  is  stiff  news — hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Friended  Asia  from  Euphrates.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*11.  Law :  To  value,  to  assess,  as  by  a  writ  of  ex¬ 
tent  ;  to  levy  on  land. 

“  This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use.” 

Massinger:  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  stretch,  to  reach,  to  be  continued 
or  prolonged. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  extend  and  to  en¬ 
large,  see  Enlarge  ;  for  that  between  to  extend  and 
to  reach,  see  Reach. 

*ex-tend -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extend;  -able.]  The 
same  as  Extendible  (q.  v.). 

ex-tend -ant,  a.  [Extend.] 

Her.:  The  same. as  Displayed  (q.  v.) ;  having  the 
wings  extended  or  expanded. 

ex-tend’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Extend.] 
extended-letter,  s. 

Print.:  One  having  a  face  broader  than  is  usual 
with  a  letter  of  its  depth. 

EXTENDED. 

ex-tend -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extended;  -ly.]  In 
an  extended  manner ;  at  length,  fully. 

ex-tend’-er,  *ex-tend-our,  s.  [Eng.  extend;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  extends  or 
serves  to  extend  anything. 

*2.  Law :  A  valuer,  an  assessor. 

ex-tend-i-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  extendibl{e) ;  -ity.] 
Capability  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged, 
or  expanded. 

ex-tend  -I-ble,  a.  [En g.  extend;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  may  or  can  be  extended, 
stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded;  capable  or  ad¬ 
mitting  of  extension. 

2.  Laic :  That  may  be  seized  under  a  writ  of  ex¬ 
tent  and  valued. 

*ex-tend  -less,  a.  [English  extend;  -less.]  Ex¬ 
tended;  without  limit. 

*ex-tend’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extendless;  -ness.] 
Unlimited  extension. 

ex-ten-sl-bil-I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  extensibility,  from 
Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  extendo = to  extend.]  The 
quality  of  being  extensible  ;  extendibility ;  capacity 
of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded. 

ex-ten’-sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.]  Capable  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded;  extendible. 

ex-ten'-sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extensible;  -ness.] 
Capacity  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged,  or 
expanded ;  extensibility. 

ex-ten -slle,  a.  [Lat.  extens{us) ,  pa.  par.  of  ex¬ 
tendo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ile.]  Capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  ;  extensible. 

ex-ten’-sion,  s.  [Fr.  extension,  from  Lat.  exten- 
sio,  from  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  extendo ;  Sp.  extension ; 
Ital.  estensione,  stensione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extending,  stretching,  enlarging, 
expanding,  or  prolonging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged, 
or  expanded. 

“  By  this  idea  of  solidity  i?  the  extension  of  body  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  extensio  »  of  space.” — Locke. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to  pay  a 
debt. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  chr,  rdle.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


extension-apparatus 
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exterior-siope 


2.  Logic:  The  extent  of  the  application  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  term ;  compass. 

“When  we  compare  a  vague  and  general  conception 
with  a  narrower  and  more  definite  one,  we  find  that  the 
former  contains  far  more  objects  in  it  than  the  latter. 
Comparing  plant  with  geranium,  for  example,  we  see  that 
plant  includes  ten  thousand  times  more  objects,  since  the 
oak,  and  fir,  and  lichen,  and  rose,  and  countless  others, 
including  geranium  itself,  are  implied  in  it.  This  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  conception  we  call  its  extension.  The  extension  of 
plant  isgreaterthan  that  of  geranium,  because  itincludes 
more  objects.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §  52. 

3.  Physics :  The  general  property  in  virtue  of 
which  every  body  occupies  a  limited  portion  of 
space.  It  is  called  also  magnitude.  When  small  it 
is  measured  by  the  vernier  and  micrometer  screw 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Railways:  Aline  or  branch  extended  beyond 
the  original  terminus. 

5.  Anat,:  Angular  movement  in  a  joint  which 
bends  or  straightens  parts  of  a  limb  upon  one 
another  or  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body.  It  is  com¬ 
bined  with  flexion  (q.  v.). 

6.  Surg. :  The  pulling  of  the  broken  part  of  a  limb 
in  a  direction  away  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to 
bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion. 

extension-apparatus,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  designed  to  counteract  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  shorten  when  a 
limb  has  been  fractured  or  dislocated.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  weight  and  pulley  attached  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  surrounding  the  limb  immediately  below 
the  point  of  fracture, 
extension-bell-call,  s. 

Elect.:  A  system  of  relay  connection,  by  which  a 
bell  is  made  to  continue  ringing  after  the  current 
has  ceased  coming  over  the  main  line. 

extension-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  having  a  mov¬ 
able  section,  which  is  projected  in  prolongation  of 
the  main  section  when  occasion  requires. 

ex-ten'-sion-Rl,  a.  [En g.  extension;  -al.]  Hav¬ 
ing  great  extent;  extended,  extensive. 

ex-ten'-sion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  extension;  -is#.]  An 
advocate  or  promoter  of  the  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise. 

ex-ten'-Sive,  a.  [Lat.  extensivus,  from  extensus, 
pa.  par.  of  extendo;  Fr .extensif-  Sp.  extensivo.] 

1.  Widely  spread  or  extended;  having  wide  or 
large  extent ;  embracing  or  comprehending  a  wide 
area  or  number  of  objects ;  comprehensive. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  extended ;  extensile. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  extensive  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  see  Comprehensive. 

ex-ten-sive-ly,  adv.  [English  extensive;  -ly.] 
Widely,  largely,  freely ;  to  a  great  extent, 
ex-ten'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng .extensive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  extensive ;  wide¬ 
ness,  largeness,  or  greatness  of  extent. 

‘‘As  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  excellency  of  this 
contrivance,  so  have  we  to  applaud  the  extensiveness  of 
the  benefit.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*2.  Capability  or  possibility  of  being  extended; 
extensibility. 

“We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatability  or  exten¬ 
siveness  of  the  throats  and  gullets  of  serpents.” — Ray:  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

ex-ten  -sor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  serve  to  extend 
or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  used 
specially  respecting  certain  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  foot 
and  toes. 

“Extensors  are  muscles  so  called,  which  serve  to  extend 
any  part.” — Quincey. 

ex-ten-som'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  ea;#ewsio=extension, 
and  Gr.  metron= a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  extension  or  expansion  of  a  body. 

*ex-ten'-siire,  s.  [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  ex¬ 
tendo.]  Extension,  extent,  compass. 

“Whose  kind  to  large  ext  ensure  grown.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymph  ix. 

ex-tent',  a.&s.  [Lat.  extentus,  pa.  par.  of  ex¬ 
tendo.]  . 

*A.  Asadj.:  Extended,  stretched. 

“Both  his  hands  most  filthy  feculent, 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent, 

And  fained  to  wash  themselves  incessantly.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  61. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  space,  size,  or  degree  to  which  anything  is 
extended. 

2.  Size,  compass. 

“  He  divided  between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent  of 
country  larger  than  Hertfordshire.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 


*3.  Wideness,  extensiveness,  comprehension. 

“He  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the  consequences 
that  might  follow  on  such  an  act.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own 
Time  (an.  1669). 

*4.  The  act  of  extending  or  communicating ;  com¬ 
munication,  distribution. 

“  An  emperor  of  Rome, 

Troubled,  confronted  thus,  and  for  the  extent, 

Of  equal  justice  used  with  such  contempt.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

5.  Degree. 

*6.  Action,  behavior. 

“  Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 

In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 

Against  thy  peace.” 

Shakesp . :  Twelfth  Night,  i v.  1. 

*7.  A  census  or  ancient  valuation  of  land  or  other 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically : 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

“  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute,  as  in  the 
case  of  debts  acknowledged  on  statutes-staple,  body, 
lands,  and  goods  may  all  be  taken  at  once  in  execution, 
to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  process  hereon 
is  usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facias,  because  the 
sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.,  to  be  appraised  to  their 
full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  soon  the  debt 
will  be  satisfied.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

T  For  the  difference  between  extent  and  limit,  see 
Limit. 

extent-in-aid,  s. 

Eng.  Laiv :  A  writ  issued  at  the  suit  of  a  crown- 
debtor  against  a  oerson  indebted  to  himself,  and 
grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  crown  is  entitled 
to  all  debts  due  to  the  debtor. 

extent-in-chief,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  an  inquisition 
or  inquiry  upon  the  oaths  of  lawful  men  into  the 
lands,  &c.,  of  the  debtor,  and  seize  the  same  into 
the  king’s  hands. 

*ex-tent’,  v.t. &i.  [Extent,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  assess,  to  lay  on,  or  apportion  an 
assessment  upon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  assessed  or  taxed. 

*ex-ten'-tor,  *ex-ten-tour,  s.  [Eng.  extent:  -or.] 
An  assessor;  one  who  apportions  a  general  tax. 
Now  stent-master  (q.  v.). 

“  That  the  extentouris  sail  be  sworne  before  the  barronis 
of  the  schirefdome.” — Pari.  James  I.  (an.  1424),  Acts  (ed. 
1566),  ch.  xi. 

ex-ten'-R-ate,  v.t.&i.  [French  exU nuer;  Ital. 
estenuare,  stenuare;  Sp.  &  Port,  estenuar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender. 

“  His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from  whence 
it  is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail.” — Grew: 
Musceum. 

*2.  To  make  rare  or  less  dense. 

“  The  race  of  all  things  here  is  to  extenuate  and  turn 
things  to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to 
retrograde  from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense.” — 
Bacon. 

*3.  To  lower,  to  degrade,  to  depreciate,  to  reduce 
in  honor  or  dignity. 

“  Righteous  are  Thy  decrees  on  all  Thy  works; 

Who  can  extenuate  Thee?” — Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  645. 

4.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  gravity  or  degree. 

“  To  persist 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  mitigate ;  to  lessen  in  severity. 

“  “Which  [law]  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate .” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night s  Dream,  i.  1. 

6.  To  palliate;  to  excuse;  opposed  to  aggravate. 

“  Speak  of  me  as  I  am:  nothing  extenuate .” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  more  thin,  lean,  or  slen¬ 
der  ;  to  become  attenuated. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  extenuate 
and  to  palliate:  “To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen 
guilt  without  reference  to  the  means ;  to  palliate  is 
to  lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather 
the  effect  of  circumstances ;  to  palliate  is  the  direct 
effort  of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender 
may  serve  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although 
not  of  his  offense ;  it  is  but  a  poor  palliation  of  a 
man’s  guilt  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been 
attended  with  the  mischief  which  they  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

*ex-ten’-R-ate,  a.  [Lat.  c xtenuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
extenuo= to  make  thin :  ex= out,  fully,  and  tenuo— 
to  make  thin  ;  tenuis  =  thin.]  Thin,  lean,  slender, 
attenuated. 


*ex-ten-R-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Extenu¬ 
ate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  thin, 
lean,  or  slender;  the  state  of  becoming  extenuated; 
extenuation. 

*ex-ten'-R-at-ingl^,  adv.  [Eng.  extenuating; 
-ly.\  In  an  extenuating  manner;  by  way  of  exten¬ 
uation. 

ex-ten-R-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  extenuatio,  from  ex- 
tenuatus,  pa.  par.  or  extenuo;  Fr.  extenuation ;  Sp. 
extenuacion;  Ital.  estenuazione.stenuazione .] 

*1.  The  act  of  making  thinner,  leaner,  or  slenderer. 

*2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  thinner, 
leaner,  or  slenderer. 

“  A  third  sort  of  marasmus  is  an  extenuation  of  the 
body,  caused  through  an  immoderate  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  parts.” — Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  representing  as  less  wrong,  grave,  or 
serious;  palliation;  excuse;  alleviation. 

*ex-ten -R-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [English  extenuat(e) ; 
- ive .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Tending  to  extenuate;  extenuating. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  extenuating  plea  or  circum¬ 
stance. 

“Another  extenuative  of  the  intended  rebellion.” — 
North:  Examen,  p.  370. 

ex-ten -R-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  extenuat(e) ;  -or.]  On® 
who  extenuates. 

ex-ten-R-a-tor-f ,  a.  [Eng.  extenuat(e) ;  - ory .) 
Tending  or  intended  to  extenuate  or  palliate. 

*ex-ter-I-al,  *ex-ter’-i-all,  a.  [Exterior.] 
Exterior,  external. 

“  Of  the  outward  man  exteriall.” — Rede  me  and  he  not 
wrothe,  p.  123. 

ex-ter'-I-or, *ex-ter-i-our, a.&s.  [Fr. exUrieur , 
from  Lat.  exterior,  compar.  of  exter  or  exterus—on 
the  outside ;  Sp.  &  Port,  exterior.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  External,  outside,  outer,  directed  outward; 
situated,  bounding,  or  limiting  on  the  outside; 
opposed  to  interior  (q.  v.). 

“The  exteriour  ayre  whyche  compasseth  the  bodye.”— 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Situated  beyond  the  limits  of;  outside  of;  as, 
a  point  exterior  to  a  circle. 

3.  Coming  from  without ;  extrinsic ;  as,  exterior 
assistance. 

4.  Foreign ;  relating  to  foreign  countries  or  na¬ 
tions. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  outer  surface;  the  outside;  the  external 
features. 

“Few  churches  present  an  exterior  and  interior  equally 
finished.” — Eustace:  Italy,  i.  (Pref.  Disc.) 

2.  An  outward  or  visible  act,  form,  ceremony,  &c. 
exterior-angle,  s. 

Geom. :  An  angle  made  by  producing  any  side  of 
a  figure.  Thus  ACDis  the  exterior  angle  of  the 
triangle  abc.  In  the  case  of 
parallel  lines  the  exterior 
angles  are  those  formed  with¬ 
out  the  parallels,  by  the 
parallels  and  a  right  line  cut-  . 
ting  them.  Thus,  if  A  b  and  8d 
C  D_  be  parallel  lines,  and  E  F 

a  right  line  cutting  them,  the  angles  EGA,  E  G  B, 
F  H  c,  and  F  H  D  are  the  exterior-angles. 


exterior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  upon  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  stem  or  mandrel,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  of  which  the  thread  is  cut  on  an  interior  or 
hollow  surface, 
exterior-side,  s. 

Fort. :  The  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon,  upfl^ 
which  the  plan  of  a  fortification  is  constructed 
exterior-slope,  s. 

Fort. :  The  slope  of  a  parapet  toward  the  counLy. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  superior  slope,  and  forms  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rampart  above  the  escarp,  or 
the  berme,  if  there  be  one.  [Parapet.] 

If  For  the  difference  between  exterior  and  outside, 
see  Outside  ;  for  that  between  exterior  and  out¬ 
ward,  see  Outward. 


bdll,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -i?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious..  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


exteriority 
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extinguishable 


eX-te r-I-or  -I-ty ,  s.  [Fr.  extirioritS. ] 

1.  Surface ;  exterior  or  external  parts ;  externality. 

2.  An  undue  subordination  of  the  inner  or  spiritual 
to  the  outer  or  practical  life  in  religious  matters. 
(Ogilvie.) 

ex-ter’-I-or-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exterior;  -ly.]  On 
the  exterior  or  outside ;  outwardly,  externally. 

“  You  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form; 

Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

*ex-ter-mina-ble,  a.  [English  extermin(ate) ; 
-able. ]  That  may  or  can  be  exterminated ;  capable 
of  or  liable  to  extermination. 

ex-ter’-mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exterminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  extermino— to  drive  beyond  the  boundaries : 
ex=out,  away,  and  terminus=a  boundary;  Sp.  & 
Port,  exterviinar;  Ital.  esterminare ;  Fr.  exter¬ 
miner.'] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  drive  out  of  one’s  borders  or  country;  to 
banish,  to  expatriate. 

“They  deposed,  exterminated,  and  deprived  him  of 
communion.” — Barrow:  Of  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

*2.  To  drive  away  from  one’s  self ;  to  repel. 

“Most  things  do  either  associate  and  draw  near  to 
themselves  the  like,  and  do  also  drive  away,  chase,  and 
exterminate  their  contraries.” — Bacon:  Colors  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

3.  To  extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly ;  to  drive  com¬ 
pletely  away. 

“  The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  exterminate  the 
Saxon  colony.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to  put 
an  end  to. 

“Their  language  was  wholly  exterminated  from  hence 
with  them.”— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  163. 

*11.  Alg. :  To  eliminate;  to  take  away:  as,  to  ex¬ 
terminate  surds  or  unknown  quantities  from  an 
equation. 

1j  For  the  difference  between  to  exterminate  and 
to  eradicate,  see  Eradicate. 

ex-ter'-min-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Extermin¬ 
ate.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Expatriated,  banished. 

“  To  relieve  our  exterminated  .  .  .  brethren.” — Mil- 
ton:  On  the  Persecutions  of  the  Vaudois. 

2.  Eradicated,  extirpated,  utterly  destroyed  or 
rooted  up. 

ex-ter-mln-a’-tion,  s.  [Fr.  extermination,  from 
Lat.  exterminatus ,  pa.  par.  of  extermino;  Sp.  exter- 
minacion;  Ital.  esterminazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exterminating,  extirpating,  or  de¬ 
stroying  utterly. 

“The  question  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  pursued, 
whether  to  displanting  and  extermination  of  people?” — 
Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exterminated  or  destroyed 
utterly. 

“No  doubte  but  the  towne  of  Bruges  must  nedes  fall 
into  ruyne  and  other  extermination.” — Hall:  Henry  VII. 
(an.  6.) 

3.  The  act  of  eradicating,  exterminating,  or  de¬ 
stroying  the  influence  of ;  extirpation,  eradication ; 
as,  the  extermination  of  crime. 

*11.  Alg.:  The  same  as  elimination  (q.  v.). 
ex-ter'-mln-a-tor,  s.  [Latin,  from  extermino.] 
One  who  or  that  which  exterminates  or  destroys. 

ex-ter'-mln-a-tor-f,  a.  [Eng.  exterminat(e) ; 
-ory.]  Exterminating,  destroying  utterly  ;  tending 
to  exterminate. 

“The  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terrible, 
confiscatory,  and  exterminatory  periods.” — Burke:  Letter 
to  It.  Burke,  Esq. 

*ex-ter’-mlne,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exterminer,  from  Latin 
extermino.]  To  exterminate,  to  destroy. 

*ex-ter-mIn’-I-on,  s.  [Lat.  extermino— to  exter¬ 
minate.]  Extermination. 

ex-tern’,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  externus,  from  exterus= 
on  the  outside.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  External,  outward,  visible. 

“My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  depending  on  something 
external ;  not  intrinsic  or  inherent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  exterior ;  the  outward  part  or  form. 

*2.  Outward  show,  form,  or  deportment. 


3.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  reside  within 
a  college  or  seminary;  a  day-scholar.  (In  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.) 

ex-ter-nal,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  extern;  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exterior ;  situated  on  the  outside  or  exterior ; 
superficial.  (Opposed  to  internal,  q.  v.). 

2.  Visible,  open. 

“  He  that  commits  only  the  external  act  of  idolatry  is  as 
guilty  as  he  that  commits  the  external  act  of  theft.” — 
Stillingfleet. 

3.  Being  or  arising  outside ;  not  intrinsic  or  in¬ 
herent;  outside  of  or  separate  from  anything;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  without. 

“  The  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  snares  of 
external  seduction.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  i.  (Pref. 
Disc.) 

4.  Accidental,  incidental,  accompanying;  not 
essential. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  body. 

“Her  virtues  graced  with,  external  gifts.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  6. 

6.  Foreign;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
foreign  countries  or  nations. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  External  parts,  form,  features,  or  characteris¬ 
tics. 

“  Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals;  he 
had  a  beautiful  body  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul.” — 
South. 

2.  Outward  form,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 

“  God  in  externals  could  not  place  content.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  66. 

ex-ter-nal’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  external;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  external;  exteriority; 
separation. 

“Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  external¬ 
ity  in  the  thing  which  presses  or  resists.” — A.  Smith:  On 
the  External  Senses. 

*ex-ter-nal-I-za-tion,  *ex-ter-nal-I-§a-tion, 

s.  [Eng.  externaliz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  rendering 
objective ;  giving  shape  and  form  to. 

“Such  a  city  would  be  the  externalization  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  highest  state  of  development  that 
we  can  conceive  for  it.” — Mallock:  New  Republic,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  i. 

ex-ter’-nul-Ize,  *ex-ter’-ng,l-I§e,  v.  t.  [Eng. 

external(&.) ;  -ize.]  To  render  external  or  objective, 
to  give  shape  or  form  to. 

“  Why  else  does  he  [the  poet]  externalize  his  feelings 
— give  them  a  body?”— Mallock:  New  Republic,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

ex  ter’-nal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  external;  -ly.]  On 
the  outside ;  outwardly ;  apparently,  visibly,  super¬ 
ficially. 

“Suppressing  those  holy  incitements  to  vertue  and 
good  life,  which  God’s  spirit  ministers  to  us  externally  or 
internally.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  126. 

*ex-ter’-ni-ty,  s.  [Lug.  extern;  -ity.]  Outward¬ 
ness,  the  outside. 

“An  externity  of  corporeal  irradiation.” — II.  Brooke: 
Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  249. 

ex-ter-ra’-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  exterraneus:  ex= 
out,  away,  and  terra= land.]  Belonging  to  or  com¬ 
ing  from  abroad ;  foreign. 

ex-ter-rl-tor’-Ial,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  terri¬ 
torial  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 

ex-ter-ri-tor-I-al’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  exterritorial; 
•ity.]  Exclusion  from  being  held  to  belong  to  a 
particular  territory.  Used  of  our  ships  in  foreign 
waters,  especially  ships  of  war,  which  are  held  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  domain,  and  consequently 
not  to  be  included  in  the  territory  of  the  foreign 
state  whose  waters  or  harbors  they  may  temporarily 
enter. 

ex-ter’-sion,  s.  [Lat.  extersio,  from  extersus,  pa. 
par.  of  extergeo:  ea;=out,  and  tergeo— to  wipe.] 
The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

ex-til’  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exstillo:  ex=out,  and  stillo— 
to  drop.]  To  drop  or  distill  from. 

ex-tll-la’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exstillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exstillo.]  The  act  of  distilling  or  falling  in  drops. 

“  They  seemed  made  by  an  exsudation  or  ext  illation  of 
petrifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth.” — Derham:  Phys - 
ico-Theology . 

*ex-tlm’-u-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exstimulo:  ex=out, 
fully,  and  stimulo= to  urge,  to  press ;  stimulus=a 
goad.]  To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  press. 

“  Oholer  is  one  excretion  whereby  nature  excludeth 
another,  which,  descending  unto  the  bowels,  extimulates 
and  excites  them  unto  expulsion.” — Browne :  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*ex-tlm~u-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exstimulatio,  from 
exstimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]  The  act  of 
stimulating ;  stimulation. 

V  The  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh 
things  insipid,  and  without  any  extimulation.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  841. 


ex-tlnct  ,  *ex-tincte,  a.  [Lat.  extinctus,  pa. 
par.  of  extinguo,  exstinguo—  to  extinguish  (q.  v.).} 

*1.  Lit. :  Extinguished,  quenched,  put  out ;  as,  a 
light,  a  lamp,  &c. 

“  That  they  may  ...  be  extincte,  lyke  as  tow  is 
quenched.” — Isaiah  xliii.  (Bible, _ 1651.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  ceased  to  be;  ended,  finished;  come  to 
an  end. 

“  Let’s  try  and  fix  some  era,  if  we  can, 

When  good  ones  were  extinct,  and  bad  began.” 

Jenyns:  Horace,  ep.  i.,  bk.  ii. 


*2.  Fallen  into  disuse ;  obsolete ;  abolished ;  out  of 
force. 

“  A  censure  inflicted  a  jure  continues,  though  such  law 
be  extinct,  or  the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  office.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*ex-tlnct’,  *ex-tincte,  v.  t.  [Extinct,  a.]  To 
make  extinct ;  to  abolish ;  to  make  void ;  to  destroy. 

“It  may  seem  to  his  high  wisdom  meet  to  extinct  and 
make  frustrate  the  payments  of  the  said  annates  or  first- 
fruits.” — Acts  of  Pari.  23  Henry  VIII.,  act  33. 


ex-tln  C’-teur,  s.  [Fr.=extinguisher.]  A  fire- 
extinguisher  or  annihilator.  It  was  invented  by  Dr. 
F.  Carlier,  and  patented  by  A.  Vignon  in  July,  1862; 
a  fire-annihilator  having,  however,  been  invented 
by  Mr.  T.  Phillips  in  1849.  The  extincteur  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  iron  cylinder  filled  with  water  and  car¬ 
bon-dioxide,  generated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
tartaric  acid.  It  was  subsequently  improved  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Dick.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  carbon-dioxide,  formerly  called  carbonic  acid 
gas,  extinguishes  lights  or  any  ordinary  burning 
material. 


ex-tlnc  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extinctio,  from 
extinctus,  pa.  par.  of  extinguo.] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

“  Red-hot  needles  or  wires,  extinguished  in  quicksilver, 
do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the  laws  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  extinction.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished  or  quenched. 

“  The  parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of  their 
native  heat,  and  dissipation  of  their  radical  moisture.” — 
Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  destroying,  exterminating,  or  putting 
an  end  to ;  extermination,  destruction,  suppression. 

“  The  utter  extinction  and  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
after  the  day  of  judgment.” — Glanvill:  Essays,  No.  5. 

4.  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  exterminated,  or 
suppressed. 

“Where  Vice  to  dark  extinction  flies.” 

Mickle:  Odes;  Knowledge,  ode  i. 

ex  -tine,  *ex-ine,  s.  [Lat.  ext(er)  =  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  suff .  -ine.] 

Bot. :  The  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

ex-tln  -gulsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extin¬ 
guo,  exstinguo,  from  ex=out,  and  stinguo=to  prick, 
to  extinguish;  Sp.  extinguir ;  Ital.  estinguere;  O. 
Fr.  esteindre ;  Fr.  Heindre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  out,  to  quench ;  as,  a  light,  a  lamp,  &c. 

“By  death  extinguisht  is  that  star,  whose  light 

Did  shine  so  faithful.” 

Habington:  Castara,  Elegy,  vii.,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  quench. 

“  To  make  a  blaze  of  gentrie  to  the  world, 

A  little  puffe  of  scorne  extinguisht  it.” 

B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  1. 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  destroy. 

“It  .  .  .  extinguished  also  the  flames  of  all  other 
vices.” — Bale;  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

4.  To  cloud,  to  obscure. 

“Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount, 

Her  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

II.  Law :  To  put  an  end  to  by  union  or  consolida¬ 
tion.  [Extinguishment,  II.] 

“By  way  of  extinguishment:  as  if  my  tenant  for  life 
makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs, 
and  I  release  to  A;  this  extinguishes  my  right  to  the 
reversion,  and  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  of  B’s  re¬ 
mainder  as  well  as  of  A’s  particular  estate.”— Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*B.  Intran.:  To  be  quenched  or  extinguished :  to 
go  out. 

ex-tifi  -guish-SL-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [English 
extinguish;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  extin¬ 
guished,  destroyed,  or  suppressed;  capable  of  or 
liable  to  extinction. 


“  The  fiery  substance  of  the  soul  onely  extinguishable  by 
that  element.” — Browne:  Urn  Burial,  ch.  i.,  pt.  iv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  unfrdst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  sd,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 


extract 


extinguisher 
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ex  tin -gulsli-er  (gu  <is  gw),  s.  [English  extin • 
guish.  ^  -er.J  One  who  or  that  which  extinguishes : 
specif. ,  a  little  cotie  placed  on  the  top  of  a  burning 

candle  to  ex- -  65 

tinguish  the 
light.  Large 
metal  extin¬ 
guishers  were 
formerly  a  t- 
tached  to  the 
railings  of  the 
houses  of  the 
gentry  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  foot¬ 
men  or  link- 
boys  to  put out 
their  torches. 

Many  of  these 
still  remain,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the 
once  fashiona¬ 
ble  parts  of  the 
old  cities  of 
Europe. 


Extinguishers. 


“Of  Pinchbeck’s  own  mixt-metal  make 
A  huge  extinguisher.” 

Mason:  Ode  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

ex-tin  -guish-ment  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  extin¬ 
guish;  - ment .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

.*1.  The  act  of  extinguishing,  quenching,  or  put¬ 
ting  out. 

2.  The  act  of  suppressing,  destroying,  putting  an 
end  to,  or  abolishing ;  extinction,  destruction,  aboli¬ 
tion. 


“He  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the  better 
extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of  France.” — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 


3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  utterly  destroyed, 
exterminated,  or  suppressed;  extinction,  destruc¬ 
tion. 

“When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30,  R.  4. 

*4.  Abolition,  nullification. 

“Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be 
altered  by  extinguishment.” — Hooker. 

II.  Law :  The  extinction  or  ending  of  an  estate, 
right,  &c.,  by  means  of  merging  or  consolidating  it 
with  another,  generally  one  more  extensive. 


ex-tirp’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  extirper ,  from  Lat.  extirpo, 
exstirpo— to  pluck  up  by  the  roots :  ea:=out,  and 
stirpo  (genit.  stirpis)  =  a  root;  Sp.  &  Port,  extirpar; 
Ital.  estirpare. ]  To  extirpate,  to  eradicate,  to  root 
out. 


ex-tirp  -3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extirp;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  extirpated ;  liable  to  extirpation. 

ex  -tir-pate,  v.  t.  [Lat .extirpatus,  exstirpatus, 
pa.  par.  of  extirpo,  exstirpo.]  [Extiep.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to  extir¬ 
pate,  to  destroy  utterly,  to  exterminate. 

“Some  frightful  diseases  have  been  extirpated  by  science: 
and  some  have  been  banished  by  police.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Surg. ;  To  cut  out  or  off ;  as,  to  extirpate  a  wen. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  extirpate  and  to 

eradicate ,  see  Eradicate. 

ex-tir-pa’-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  extirpates);  -ive.] 
Capable  of  extirpating;  having  a  tendency  to 
extirpate. 

ex-tir-pa-tion,  *ex-tir-pa-cion,  s.  [French 

extirpation,  from  Lat.  exstirpatio,  from  exstirpatus, 
pa.  par,  of  exstirpo;  Sp.  extirpacion ;  Ital.  estirpa- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  of  extirpating,  rooting  out,  eradicating, 
or  exterminating ;  extermination,  eradication, 
excision. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extirpated,  rooted  out,  or 
eradicated ;  total  destruction  or  extermination. 

ex  -tlr-pa-tor,  s.  [Lat.  extirpatus,  pa.  par.  of 
extirpo,  exstirpo .]  One  who  extirpates,  eradicates, 
or  exterminates ;  an  exterminator. 

*ex-tlr'-per,  s.  [Eng.  extirp ;  -er.]  One  who  ex¬ 
tirpates  ;  an  extirpator. 

*ex-ti-spI-cious,  a.  [Lat.  extispicium= an  in¬ 
spection  of  entrails  for  purposes  of  augury:  exta— 
the  entrails,  and  specio— to  look  at.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  entrails  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  augury ;  augurial. 

ex-tol',  v.  t.  [Lat.  extollo= to  raise  up :  ex = out, 
and  tollo= to  raise.] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  raise  up,  to  lift,  to  elevate. 

“She  left  th’  vnrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven  ex¬ 
tol’ d."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  37. 

2.  Fig. :  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  laud,  to  hold 
up  to  admiration,  to  glorify. 

“  As  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are  who 
extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present.”— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  extol  and  to 
praise,  see  Peaise. 


ex-tol'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  extol;  -er.]  One  who  extols, 
magnifies,  or  praises  any  person  or  thing. 

“The  late  states  which  inflict  capital  punishment  upon 
extollers  of  the  Pope’s  supremacy.” — Bacon:  Charge  upon 
the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

*ex-t6l'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  extol ;  -merit.]  The  act 
of  extolling ;  the  state  of  being  extolled. 

*ex-torse,  *ex-torce,  v.  t.  [Lat.  extorqueo, 
perf.  indie,  extorsi.] 

1.  To  wring,  to  harass,  to  pain. 

2.  To  practice  extortion  upon. 

ex-tor’-slve,  a.  [Lat.  extorqueo,  perf.  indie. 
extorsi;  Eng.  adj.  sufL  -ive.]  Tending  or  serving  to 
extort  or  draw  from  by  compulsion. 

*ex-tor -sive-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  extorsive  j  -ly.]  In 
an  extorsive  or  extortionate  manner ;  with  extor¬ 
tion. 

ex-tort',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extorius,  pa.  par.  of 
extorqueo^  to  twist  out:  ea;=out,  and  torqueo— to 
twist;  Fr.  extorquer;  Sp.  &  Port,  estorcer;  Ital. 
estorcere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Phys. :  To  wrest  or  wring  anything  from  any 
person  by  physical  force,  threats,  or  torture,  or 
undue  exercise  of  power  of  any  sort ;  to  gain  by 
force,  to  exact ;  to  compel  the  surrender  or  giving 
of  anything. 

“’Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

2.  Ment.:  To  draw  from  a  person  with  difficulty 
and  against  his  will ;  as,  to  extort  a  promise  from  a 
person ;  to  extort  an  answer. 

“The  king  did  not  come  into  those  concessions  season¬ 
ably,  nor  with  a  good  grace:  all  appeared  to  be  extorted, 
from  him.” — Bur-net:  Hist.  Own  Time,  bk.  i. 

II.  Law:  To  take  by  extortion. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  extortion. 

“  To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort 
upon  all  men  where  they  come.” — Spenser:  Present  State 
of  Ireland. 

*ex-tort',  a.  [Lat.  extortus.]  Extorted,  gained 
by  extortion  or  violence.  [Extort,  v.] 

ex-tort  -er,  *ex-tor-tour,  s.  [Eng.  extort {  -er.] 
One  who  practices  extortion;  one  who  gams  or 
takes  things  by  extortion. 

“  The  violent  extortour  of  other  men’s  goods.” — Trans, 
of  Boetius,  p.  98. 

ex-tor’-tion,  *ex-tor-cion,  s.  [Fr„  from  Latin 
extorqueo,  perf.  indie,  extorsi;  Sp.  extorsion;  Ital. 
estorsione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  extorting ;  the  act  or  practice  of 
wresting  or  drawing  anything  from  others  by  vio¬ 
lence,  threats,  undue  exercise  of  authority,  or  other 
illegal  ways ;  oppressive  exaction  or  compulsion. 

“  And  therefore  by  extortion  I  levs.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,011. 

2.  A  gross  or  extortionate  overcharge. 

“  The  Dover  boatmen,  whose  extortions  may  boast  the 
prescriptions  of  three  centuries,  carried  off  his  portman¬ 
teau.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  363. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Lastly,  extortion;  which  consists  in  an  officer’s  un¬ 
lawfully  taking,  by  color  of  his  office,  from  any  man  any 
money  or  thing  of  value,  that  is  not  due  to  him,  or  more 
than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.” — Blackstone .-  Commen¬ 
taries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

*ex-tor  -tion-R-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extortion;  -able .] 
Extortionate. 

ex-tor ’-tion-g.r-i?,  a.  [English  extortion;  -ary.] 
Practicing  extortion ;  containing  or  of  the  nature 
of  extortion ;  extortionate. 

ex-tor  -tion-Rte,  a.  [English  extortion;  -ate.] 
Characterized  by  or  of  the  nature  of  extortion ;  op¬ 
pressive. 

ex-tor -tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  extortion ;  -er.]  One 
who  practices  extortion. 

“The  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extortioner.” 
— Knox:  Essays,  No.  151. 

ex-tor  -tious,  *ex-tor-sious,  a.  [Eng.  extort; 
-ious.]  Oppressive,  cruel,  characterized  by  extortion 
or  oppression. 

ex-tor  -tious-ljf,  *ex-tor-sious-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
extortions ;  -ly.]  W  ith  extortion  or  oppression. 

ex'-trg,,  a.,  s.  &  pref.  [Lat.  for  extern— ex  extera 

Earte= on  the  outside.  A  Latin  preposition  denoting 
eyond,  further  than,  except.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
over  and  above  what  is  usual;  supplementary,  ad¬ 
ditional  :  as,  extra  diet,  an  extra  charge,  &c. 
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B.  As  subst.;  Something  beyond  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  or  usual ;  an  addition :  as.  Music 
is  charged  as  an  extra. 

C.  As  prefix:  It  is  largely  used  in  English  to  de¬ 
note  something  outside  of  or  beyond  what  is  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

extra-axillar,  extra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.:  Beyond  the  axil;  growing  from  above  or 
below  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  branches. 

extra-belief,  s.  Matthew  Arnold’s  rendering  of 
the  German  Aberglaube,  which  he  does  not  consider 
adequately  translated  by  “  superstition.” 

“ Extra-belief. ,  that  which  we  hope,  augur,  imagine,  is 
the  poetry  of  life,  and  has  the  rights  of  poetry.” — Liter¬ 
ature  and  Dogma,  p.  81. 

extra-costs,  s.pl. 

Law :  Those  costs  or  charges  which  do  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings :  as,  the  expenses 
of  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel,  court-fees,  &c. 

extra-current,  s. 

Elect. :  An  induced  galvanic  current,  which  moves 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  one  when 
contact  is  made,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  when 
it  is  broken.  The  former  is  called  the  direct  extra- 
current  and  the  latter  the  inverse  extra-current. 
The  direct  one  heightens  the  effect  of  the  principal 
current,  the  inverse  one  lowers  it. 

extra-historic,  a. 

Anthropol.:  A  term  applied  by  Tylor  to  those 
regions  which  have  no  history,  and  concerning 
which  tradition  is  utterly  untrustworthy,  owing  to 
the  low  mental  condition  of  the  people.  [Unhis* 
TOEIC.] 

“  The  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  savagery  to  barbar. 
ism  and  semi-civilization  lies  almost  entirely  in  prehis¬ 
toric  or  extra-historic  regions.” — Tylor:  Primitive  Cult¬ 
ure,  i.  35. 

ex-tra-con-stel-lar  y,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  constellary  (q.  v.).] 

Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  those  stars  which  are 
not  classed  under  any  constellation. 

ex-tract ',  v.  t.  [Sp.  extraer;  Port,  extrahir;  Fr. 
extraire. 1  [Exteact,  a.] 

1.  To  draw  or  pull  out ;  to  withdraw  or  remove 
from  a  fixed  position :  as,  to  extract  a  tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  chemical  process ;  to  distill. 

“They 

Whom  sunny  Borneo  bears,  are  stored  with  streams 

Egregious,  rum  and  rice’s  spirit  extract." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

3.  To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or  cavity. 

“  These  waters  were  extracted,  and  laid  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  take  from  something  of  which  the  thing 
taken  formed  a  part. 

“Woman  is  her  name;  of  man 
Extracted.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  497. 

5.  To  select  a  part;  to  take  out  or  quote  a  passage 
or  passages  from  a  book  or  writing. 

“To  see  how  this  case  is  represented,  I  have  extracted 
out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falsehoods.” — Swift. 

IT  To  extract  the  root  of  a  quantity  or  number : 

Math. :  To  ascertain  the  root. 

ex-tract,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 
extraho:  ea;=out,  and  traho=to  draw.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Extracted,  drawn,  deduced. 

“As  the  sun  is  the  very  issue  extract  from  that  good.”— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  839. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from  any 
thing. 

2.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from  any 
substance  by  heat,  distillation,  or  other  chemical 
process.  [II.,  1.] 

“  In  tinctures,  if  the  superfluous  spirit  of  wine  be  dis- 
tilled  off,  it  leaves  at  the  bottom  that  thicker  substance, 
which  chemists  call  the  extract  of  the  vegetables.”— 
Boyle. 

3.  An  abstract  or  passage  quoted  from  a  book  or 
writing ;  an  excerpt,  a  quotation. 

“There  appears  in  this  extract  such  simplicity  and 
goodness.” — Sharp:  Defence  of  Christianity. 

*4.  Extraction,  descent. 

“The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract, 
branding  it  with  the  most  ignominious  imputation  of 
foolishness.” — South. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pharm.:  Extracta.  These  are  of  three  kinds: 
(1)  Green  extracts,  prepared  by  heating  the  juice  of 
plants  to  130°  F.,  to  coagulate  the  green  coloring 
matter,  filtering  and  heating  to  200°  F.  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  and  again  filtering.  The  juice  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup  at  140°  F.,  the  green  color¬ 
ing  matter  i3  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  tc 
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the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract.  (2)  Extracts 
formed  by  treating  drugs  with  water,  and  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  solution  obtained.  (3)  Extracts  formed  by 
treating  drugs  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  evap¬ 
orating.  (Garrod :  Mat.  Medica.) 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  copy  of  a  deed  or  other  document, 
authenticated  by  the  proper  officer,  the  original  of 
which  either  is  in  a  public  record,  or  a  transcript  of 
which,  taken  from  the  original,  has  been  preserved 
in  a  public  record. 

extract  of  gamboge,  s.  The  coloring  matter  of 
gamboge,  separated  from  the  greenish  gum  and 
impurities  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation. 
By  the  process  it  acquires  a  powdery  texture,  which 
renders  it  capable  of  being  mixed  with  oil  for  use 
in  glazing.  (Weale.) 

extract  Of  lead,  s.  Impure  acetate  of  lead,  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  litharge  in  vinegar. 

ex-tract'-a-ble,  ex-tract’-I-ble,  a.  [English 
extract;  -able.}  That  may  or  can  be  extracted. 

“No  more  money  was  extractive  from  his  pocket.”— 
Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  ch.  xxviii. 

ex-tract  -1-form,  a.  [Eng.  extract;  i  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Eng.  form.  ] 

Chem.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  an 
extract. 

ex-tract  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Extract,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drawing  or  pulling  out ;  withdrawing. 

*2.  Distracting,  absorbing. 

“A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  out; 
extraction. 

ex-trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extractio,  from 
extractus,  pa.  par.  of  extralio;  Sp.  extraccion; 
Ital.  estrazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extracting  or  drawing  out ;  as,  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  &c. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting  or  drawing 
anything  from  a  substance  by  chemical  process,  as 
an  essence. 

*3.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn ;  an  ex¬ 
tract. 

“They  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.”  — 
Milton. 

4.  Descent,  family,  lineage,  derivation,  stock. 

“  Caius  Marius,  a  person  of  a  plebeian  extraction.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

II.  Math. :  The  operation  or  process  of  finding 
the  root  of  any  given  number  or  quantity ;  the 
method  or  rule  by  which  the  root  of  any  given  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  is  found.  [Root.] 

ex-tract'-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  extractif;  Sp.  ex¬ 
tractive .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  extract;  extracting. 

2.  That  may  be  extracted ;  capable  of  extraction. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extract. 

2.  Med. :  A  peculiar  base  or  principle  existing  in 
extracts. 

ex-trac'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 
extraho=to  extract.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  He  who  or  that  which  extracts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  removing  substances 
from  the  body. 

2.  Firearms :  A  contrivance  for  drawing  out  the 
cartridges  or  empty  shells  from  the  barrel-chamber 
of  breech-loading  firearms. 

3.  Cloth  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  expelling  water 
from  textile  fabrics  by  the  application  of  centrifu¬ 
gal  force ;  a  hydro-extractor. 

ex-tr  a-dic-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  extra— beyond, 
without,  and  dictio—  a  word,  a  saying.]  Out  of  or 
beyond  words  ;  not  formed  of  words;  consisting  in 
reality  and  not  in  words.  [Diction.] 
ex'-tra-dlte,  v.  t.  [Latin  ea;=out,  away,  and 
tfaditus,  pa.  par.  of  tr ado = to  hand  over,  to  deliver 
up.]  To  surrender,  hand  over,  or  deliver  up,  as 
from  one  nation  to  another ;  as,  to  extradite  a 
criminal  refugee. 

ex-tra-di'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  eaj=out, 
and  traditio= a  handing  over ;  trado—  to  hand  over.] 
A.  As  subst.:  The  handing  over  or  delivering  up 
by  one  nation  to  another  of  fugitives  from  justice 
in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  entered  into,  whereby  each 
nation  binds  itself  to  deliver  up  to  the  other  crim¬ 
inal  refugees. 

U  By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  fugitives  from  justice  may  be  demanded  by 
the  executive  of  one  state  from  that  of  another,  and 
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the  process  by  which  this  result  is  accomplished  is 
called  extradition. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  surrender  or  deliv¬ 
ering  up  of  fugitives  from  justice;  as,  an  extradi¬ 
tion  treaty. 

ex-tra'-dos,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extra= without, 
beyond,  and  Fr.  dos;  Lat.  dorsum—  the  back.] 

Arch. :  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch,  measured 
on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs,  as  opposed  to  the  soffit 
or  intrados. 

ex-tra'-dosed,  a.  [Eng.  extrados;  -ed.} 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  when  the  curves 
of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are  concentric  and 
parallel. 

ex-tr<l-d6'-tg.l,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng.  dotal 
(q.  v.).]  Not  belonging  to  dower;  as,  extradotal 
property. 

*ex'-tra-du9e,  a.  [Lat.  earfrq^outside,  without, 
and  duco— to  draw.]  Drawn  out. 

*ex-tra-es-sen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  Eng.  essential  (q.  v.).]  Not  essential; 
beyond  what  is  essential. 

ex-trfi-f  6-11-a  -ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  Eng.  foliaceous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Beyond  a  leaf ;  away  from  the  leaves  or  in¬ 
serted  in  a  different  place  from  them. 

ex-trfi-f  br-a'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.ea;fra=without, 
beyond,  and  foras= out  of  doors.]  Out  of  doors  ; 
out-door. 

ex-trfi-ge’-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  extra= without, 
beyond,  and  genus=  a  race,  a  kind.]  Belonging  to 
another  kind. 

ex-tra-jfi-di'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  Eng.  judicial  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  or  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty  or  process.  An 
extrajudicial  dictum  is  the  same  as  an  obiter  dic¬ 
tum.  [Obiter.] 

ex-tra-jfi-di'-cial-ly  (cial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
extrajudicial ;  -ly.}  In  a  manner  different  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty  or  process. 

“  The  confirmation  of  an  election  may  be  said  to  be 
done  extrajudicially,  when  opposition  ensues  thereupon.” 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

ex-tra-lim-i-tar-y,  a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  Eng. 
limitary  ( q.  v.).]  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  limits 
or  bounds  ;  as,  extralimitary  land. 

ex-tra-log’-ic-al,  «.  [Prefix  extra,  and  Eng. 
logical  (q.  v.).]  Lying  out  of  or  beyond  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  logic.  ( Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

ex-tra-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extralogical ; 
- 1 ’/.}  In  an  extralogical  manner;  without  recourse 
to  logic. 

*ex-tra-niis'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  extra=ont,  beyond, 
and  missio=a  sending;  mitto—to  send.]  A  sending 
out;  emission. 

ex-tra-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  world. 

ex-tra-miir  -al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng.  mural 
(q.  v.).]  Beyond  or  outside  of  the  walls  or  bound¬ 
aries  of  a  place.  Thus  it  is  the  word  especially 
applied  to  burials  in  cemeteries  outside  of  towns, 
as  opposed  to  intramural — i.  e.,  in  the  town  churches 
or  churchyards. 

ex-tran'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  extraneus,  from  extra 
= without,  beyond;  Sp.  extraho;  Port,  estranho.} 
Foreign;  not  belonging  to  a  thing;  not  intrinsic; 
external,  not  essential. 

“Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of 
things,  but  something  extraneous  and  superinduced.” — 
Locke. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extraneous, 
extrinsic,  and  foreign:  “The  extraneous  is  that 
which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural  part  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  the  extrinsic  is  that  which  forms  a  part  or 
has  a  connection,  but  only  in  an  indirect  form  ;  it  is 
not  an  inherent  or  component  part :  the  foreign  is 
that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind 
of  connection.  .  .  .  Extraneous  and  extrinsic 
have  a  general  and  abstract  sense;  but  foreign  has 
a  particular  signification ;  they  always  pass  over  to 
some  object  either  expressed  or  understood ;  hence 
we  say  extraneous  ideas,  or  extrinsic  worth ;  but 
that  a  particular  mode  of  acting  is  foreign  to  the 
general  plan  pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  extraneous  matter  in  a  general 
history ;  the  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  their  fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  recti¬ 
tude  is  the  extrinsic  advantage  of  virtue ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an 
abridgment  of  a  work  to  enter  into  details  in  any 
particular  part.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
extraneous  modulation,  s. 

Music:  A  modulation  to  an  extreme  or  unrelated 
key.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
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ex-tran'-e-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extraneous;  - ly .] 
In  an  extraneous  manner. 

“By  their  being  extraneously  overruled.” — Law:  Theory 
of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

ex-tra-OC-fi-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  English 
ocular  (q.  v.).] 

Entom.  (of  some  antennae):  Inserted  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  eyes. 

ex-tr a-of-fl -cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  Eng.  official  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  or  without 
the  limits  of  official  duty. 

ex-trg,-or -din-3,-ri-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  extraordin¬ 
ary;  -ly.}  In  an  extraordinary  manner  or  degree; 
in  a  manner  or  degree  out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual 
course ;  remarkably,  uncommonly. 

“  An  ordinance  immediately  and  extraordinarily  re¬ 
vealed  from  God.” — Warburton:  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State ,  bk.  i.  (Notes.) 

ex-tra-or-dln-fi-ri-ness,  *ex-tra-or-din-a-ri- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  extraordinary ;  -ness.}  The  quality 
of  being  extraordinary,  unusual,  or  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ;  uncommonness,  remarkableness. 

“I  choose  some  few  either  for  the  extraordinariness  of 
their  guilt,  or  the  frequency  of  their  practice.” — Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

ex-tra-or-dm-a-ry,  *ex-tra-or-din-a-ri,  *ex- 
tra-or-din-a-rie,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Lat.  extraordina- 
rius,  from  extra— beyond,  and  ordinarius^  ordin¬ 
ary  (q.  v.) ;  Span.  &  Port,  extraordinario ;  Italian 
estraordinario ;  Fr.  extraordinaire.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  or  common 
course  or  order;  unusual;  not  usual,  customary, 
regular,  or  ordinary. 

“  The  Indians  worshiped  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or 
great  stones,  and  all  things  which  seemed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  in  them.” — Stilling  feet. 

2.  Of  an  uncommon  or  unusual  degree  or  kind; 
remarkable,  uncommon  ;  rare,  eminent ;  wonderful. 

“The  house  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not 
affecting  so  much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  fineness,  as 
an  honorable  representing  of  a  firm  stateliness.” — Sidney. 

3.  Special ;  sent  or  appointed  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  or  occasion ;  as,  an  ambassador  extraordinary. 

*4.  Foreign ;  mercenary. 

“  Souldiers  of  another  country  that  come  to  serve  for 
paye:  extraordinarie  souldiers.” — NomenclaCor. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Extraordinarily,  uncommonly,  re¬ 
markably. 

“They  have  extraordinary  good  eyes,  and  will  discry  a 
sail  at  sea  farther,  and  see  any  thing  better,  than  we.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

*C.  As  subst. :  Anything  extraordinary,  unusual, 
or  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  order,  or  kind. 

“  All  the  extraordinaries  in  the  world,  which  fall  out 
by  no  steady  rules  and  causes,  I  style  prodigies  preternat- 
ural.” — J.  Spencer:  On  Prodigies,  p.  163. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  remarkable :  “These  words  are  epithets 
both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and  in  that  sense  the 
extraordinary  is  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  re¬ 
markable:  but  things,  however,  may  be  extraordi¬ 
nary  which  are  not  remarkable,  and  the  contrary. 
The  extraordinary  is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  when  we  speak 
of  an  extraordinary  loan,  &n  extraordinary  meas¬ 
ure  of  government:  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
extraordinary  conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves 
notice,  it  expresses  much  more  than  remarkable. 
There  are  but  few  extraordinary  things,  many 
things  are  remarkable :  the  remarkable  is  eminent ; 
the  extraordinary  is  supereminent :  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  excites  our  astonishment;  the  remarkable 
only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  is  unexpected  ;  the  remarkable  is  some¬ 
times  looked  for.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
extraordinary  ray,  s. 

Optics :  One  of  the  two  rays  resulting  from  double 
refraction. 

ex-tr  a-pa-ro  -chl-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
parochial  ( q.  v.).]  Beyond,  outside  of  or  not  reck¬ 
oned  within  the  limits  of  any  parish. 

ex-tr  a-pa-ro-chi-al-iy,  adv.  [English  extra- 
parochial;  -ly.]  Out  of  or  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
parish. 

ex-tra-phy§-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
physical  (q.  v.).]  Not  subject  to  or  bound  by  phys¬ 
ical  laws  or  methods. 

ex-tra-pro-f  es-sion-fil,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  professional  (q.  v.).]  Foreign  to,  or  not  com¬ 
ing  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  profession. 

ex-tr a-pro-vln  -cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  English  provincial  (q.  v.).]  Out  of  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  same  province  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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c-*~tr9'-reg’-\i-lg,r,  a.  [Pref.  extra ,  and  Eng. 
regular  (q.  v.).]  Out  of  rule;  beyond  ordinary 
rules. 

*  Such  things  as  these  are  extraregular  and  contingent. ” 
—Bp.  Taylor:  Disc,  of  Confirmation,  §  6. 

ex-tr a-ter-ri-tor  -l-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
territorial  (q.  v.).]  Beyond,  or  without  the  limits 
ot  a  particular  territory  or  jurisdiction. 

ex-tra-ter-rl-tor-i-al-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  extra: 
Eng.  territorial  (q.  y.),  and  suff.  -ity.)  Immunity 
trom  a  country’s  laws  like  that  enjoyed  by  an  am¬ 
bassador.  ( Wharton.) 

ex-tra-trop’-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
tropical  (q.  v.).]  Beyond,  or  outside  of  the  tropics, 
north  or  south. 

*ex-traught  ( gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ex¬ 
tract,  V.] 

1.  Distracted,  distraught  (of  the  mind). 

2.  Extracted,  descended  (of  the  lineage). 

ex-tra-u-ter-Ine,  a.  [Pref.  extra ,  and  Eng. 
uterine  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  A  term  applied  to  a  rare  condition  of 
morbid  gestation,  generally  the  sequence  of  pelvic 
inflammation,  extending  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  and 
rendering  the  passage  impervious  to  the  fertilized 
ovum.  (Quain:  Diet.  Med.) 

ex-trav'-9-g9n$e,  tex-trav'-a-gan-9y,  s.  [Fr. 

extravagance,  from  Low  Lat.  extravagans,  from 
Lat.  e.rtra= beyond,  without,  and  vagans= wander¬ 
ing,  pr.  par.  of  vagor=to  wander;  Sp.  extravagan- 
cia;  Ital.  estravaganza.'] 

1.  A  wandering  from  the  prescribed  or  proper 
course ;  a  digression. 

“I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance:  I 
shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  myself  into  the  road  again.” 
— Hammond. 

2.  A  wandering  or  going  into  excess  or  beyond  due 
limits. 

“The  Croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far,  that  the 
military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest.” — Boling- 
broke:  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  essay  iv. 

3.  Outrage,  violence,  excessive  vehemence. 

“  How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of  their 
own  passions,  have  put  their  bodies  into  a  combustion.” — 
Tillotson. 

4.  Unnatural  grandiloquence,  bombast. 

“Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor,  cry 
vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance.’’ — Dryden. 

5.  Wildness,  irregularity,  outrage. 

“To  keep  the  private  soldiers  .  .  .  from  running 
into  greater  extravagancies  and  disorders.”  —Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  i.  166. 

6.  Wildness,  want  of  restraint. 

“Could  we  trust  the  extravagancy 
Of  every  poet’s  youthful  fancy.” 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhymes. 

7.  Excessive  expenditure;  waste,  prodigality, 
profusion,  dissipation. 

“  She  was  so  expensive,  that  the  income  of  three  dukes 
was  not  enough  to  supply  her  extravagance.’’ — Arbuthnot. 

*8.  A  caprice. 

“Baiamond  was  then  in  his  extravagancies.” — Comical 
Hist,  of  Francion  (1655). 

ex-trav'-9-gant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
extravagans,  from  extra  =  beyond,  without,  and 
vagor = to  wander ;  Sp.  extravagante ;  Ital.  estrava- 
gante .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Wandering  out  of  due  bounds  or  limits. 

“  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

*2.  Wandering,  digressing,  circuitous. 

“I  greatly  admired  the  extravagant  turnings,  insinua¬ 
tions,  and  growth  of  certain  birch  trees  among  the  rocks.” 
— Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

3.  Not  keeping  within  due  bounds;  unrestrained, 
wild,  irregular. 

“There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant 
In  great  natural  geniuses.” — Addison. 

4.  Excessive,  exceeding  due  bounds. 

“They  fined  Dr.  Mainwaring  £1,000  for  a  foolish  and 
extravagant  sermon  upon  monarchy.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  Eng¬ 
lish  Studies,  p.  82. 

5.  W asteful,  profuse,  prodigal,  or  lavish  in  expend¬ 
iture. 

“An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  but  a  false  generosity.”— Addison:  Spectator. 

6.  Wasteful,  excessive,  profuse,  prodigal;  as,  His 
expenditure  is  extravagant. 

*7.  Wild  or  foolish  in  fancies  or  thoughts. 

“Shall  I  be  so  extravagant  to  think 
That  happy  judgments  and  composed  spirits, 

Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  as  these  ?” 

B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor.  (Induct.) 


B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  bound  by  no  general  rules ;  one  who 
goes  to  excess. 

“The  extravagants  among  us  maybe  really  distracted 
in  the  affairs  of  religion.” — Glanvill:  Essays,  iv. 

2.  One  who  is  extravagant  in  his  expenditure ;  a 
wasteful  or  prodigal  person. 

“  The  wild  extravagant,  whose  thoughtless  hand 
With  lavish,  tasteless  pride  commits  expense.” 

Doclsley:  Pain  and  Patience. 

II.  Ch.  Hist.  (pi.  Extravagants):  A  collection  of 
opinions,  decrees,  &c.,  constituting  part  of  the  canon 
law,  and  published  after  the  Clementines.  Twenty 
of  these,  the  first  published,  were  called  Extrava- 
aantes  Joannis,  having  been  sent  forth  in  A.  D.  1317, 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  To  these  have  been  added  five 
books  containing  decrees  by  subsequent  popes, 
called  Extravagantes  Communes.  These  brought 
down  the  collection  to  the  year  1483.  The  reason 
why  they  were  called  Extravagants  was  that  in 
place  of  being  digested  or  arranged  with  the  other 
papal  constitutions,  they  were  in  a  manner  de¬ 
tached  from  these  and  stood  apart. 

“Twenty  constitutions  of  Pope  John  XXII.  are  called 
the  extravagants;  for  that  they  being  written  in  no  order 
or  method,  vagantur  extra  corpus  collectionum  canonum.” 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 


IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extravagant, 
lavish,  profuse,  and  prodigal:  “The  idea  of  using 
immoderately  is  implied  in  all  these  terms,  but  ex¬ 
travagant  is  the  most  general  in  its  meaning  and 
application.  The  extravagant  man  spends  his 
money  without  reason ;  the  prodigal  man  spends  it 
in  excesses.  .  .  .  One  may  be  extravagant  with 
a  small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one’s  means ;  one  can¬ 
not  be  prodigal  without  great  property.  .  .  . 
Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  habit¬ 
ual  as  well  as  particular  actions ;  lavish  and  pro¬ 
fuse  are  employed  only  of  that  which  is  particular: 
hence  we  say  to  be  lavish  of  one’s  money,  one’s  pres¬ 
ents,  and  the  like ;  to  b a  profuse  in  one’s  entertain¬ 
ments,  both  of  which  may  be  modes  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  An  extravagant  man,  however,  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  mostly  spends  upon  himself  to  indulge 
his  whims  and  idle  fancies ;  but  a  man  may  be  lav¬ 
ish  and  profuse  upon  others  from  a  misguided  gen¬ 
erosity.  In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is 
extravagant  in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in 
measure  or  application:  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
strength  who  consumes  it  by  an  excessive  use :  he  is 
lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out  so 
largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service :  he  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  who 
repeats  them  oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary.  Extravagant  and  pro¬ 
fuse  are  said  only  of  individuals ;  prodigal  and  lav¬ 
ish  may  be  said  of  many  in  a  general  sense.”  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 


ex-trav'-9-g9nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extravagant; 
• ly •] 

1.  In  an  extravagant  manner;  wildly;  without 
restraint. 


“Mankind  hath  been  more  extravagantly  mad  in  many 
tenets  about  religion  than  in  anything  else  whatsoever.” 
— Glanvill:  Sermons,  No.  2. 


2.  In  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  manner  or 
degree ;  excessively ;  to  excess ;  beyond  due  limits. 

“The  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  this  act,  as  being 
extravagantly  severe.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Tune,  an.  1670. 


3.  In  an  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  prodigal  man¬ 
ner. 

ex-trav'-9-g9nt-ness, s.  [English extravagant; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  extravagant ;  extrava¬ 
gance. 

ex-trav  -9-g9nts,  s.  pi.  [Extravagant,  s.,  II.] 
ex-trav-a-gan  -za,  s.  [Ital.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  extravagant  or  wild  flight  of 
feeling  or  language. 

2.  Music  and  Drama :  A  piece  or  composition  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  effect  by  its  wild  irregularity. 
It  differs  from  a  burlesque  in  being  an  original 
composition,  not  a  mere  travesty. 

ex-trav-a-gan'-zist,  s.  [Eng.  esetravaganz(a) ; 
-ist. ]  An  extravagant  or  eccentric  person;  a  writer 
of  extravaganzas. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  that  numerous  school  of  extrava- 
ganzists.” — E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  cx" 

*ex-trav'-a-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  vagatus,  pa.  par.  of  vagor=to  wander.] 
To  wander  beyond  due  limits. 

*ex-trav-a-ga  -tion,  s.  [Latin  ea;fra=beyond, 
without,  and  vagatio=&  wandering.]  A  wandering 
beyond  due  limits ;  excess,  outrage. 

ex-trav’-a-sate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  eartra=beyond, 
without ;  vas  =  a  vessel,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate’  Fr. 
extravaser;  Sp.  extravasar ;  Ital.  estravasare .] 


A.  Trans. :  To  force  or  let  out  of  the  proper  vessels, 
as  blood. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as 
the  blood  and  humors  sometimes  do.  (Kersey.) 

ex-trav'-a-sat-ed,  a.  [English  extravasat(e) ; 
-ed.l  Forced  out. of  the  proper  vessels,  as  blood  out 
of  the  blood-vessels. 

“  The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon  the 
extravasated  blood  of  pleuretic  people,  may  be  dissolved 
by  a  due  degree  of  heat.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

ex-trav-a-sa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  extravasation ;  Sp. 
extravasation;  Ital.  estravasazione .]  [Extray A- 
SATE.l 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  the  proper 
containing  vessels  or  ducts. 

“Causing  also  some  extravasation.’’ — Boyle:  Works, 
ii.  83. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forced  or  let  out  of  the 
proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts  ;  effusion. 

“Aliment,  too  viscous,  obstructing  the  glands,  and  by 
its  acrimony  corroding  the  small  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
after  a  rupture  and  extravasation  of  blood,  easily  pro¬ 
duces  an  ulcer.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

ex-tra-vas  -CTj-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
vascular  (q.  v.).]  Being  out  of  the  proper  vessels. 

*ex-trav -e-nate,  a.  [Lat.  extras  beyond,  with¬ 
out,  and  vena=A  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

*ex-tr9-ver’-sion,  s.  [Lat.  extras  beyond,  with¬ 
out,  and  versio= a  turning;  verto= to  turn.]  The 
act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state  of  being  thrown  out. 

*ex-treat',  s.  [Fr.  ea:fraif=drawn,  extracted.] 
Extraction.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  i.) 

ex-tre'me,  *ex-treame,  *ex-treem,  a.,  adv.  &s. 
[Fr.  extreme,  from  Lat.  extremus,  superl.  of  exterus 
=outward,  exterior  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  extremo; 
Ital.  estremo.'] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Last,  farthest,  utmost,  outermost. 

“  The  hairy  fool 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

2.  Last  in  point  of  time ;  as,  the  extreme  moments 
of  life. 

“  The  extreme  parts  of  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Last ;  beyond  which  there  is  no  recourse. 

“  I  go  the  extremest  remedy  to  prove, 

To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love.” 

Dryden:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xxiii. 

4.  Pressing  in  the  utmost  degree ;  utmost,  great¬ 
est,  most  violent. 

“The  extremest  hardships  and  difficulties  that  ever 
happen  to  any  man.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  15. 

5.  Most  intense  or  severe ;  as,  extreme  cold. 

*6.  Exceedingly  strict,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

“If  thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?” — Psalm  exxx.  13. 
(Prayer  Book.) 

7.  Carrying  principles  to  the  uttermost  or  to 
excess ;  holding  the  strongest  views. 

“  There  were  laid  on  the  table  two  manifestoes,  one 
from  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party  in  the  Synod." — 
British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  vol.  lvii.,  p.  437. 

8.  Carried  to  excess  or  to  extremes ;  ultra :  as,  He 
holds  extreme  opinions. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Outside;  as,  extreme  parts,  the  highest  and 
lowest  parts  in  part-music. 

2.  Expanded  to  its  farthest  limit:  as,  extreme 
intervals,  intervals  greater  than  major  or  normal: 
e.  g.,  c  to  G  sharp  an  extreme  fifth.  Such  intervals 
are  called  also  augmented,  superfluous,  or  sharp. 

3.  Not  closely  related;  a  modulation  into  an 
extreme  key  is  one  into  any  key  other  than  its  own 
relative  minor,  its  dominant  and  sub-dominant,  and 
their  relative  minors. 

4.  An  old  term  for  any  key  having  more  than  three 
sharps  or  flats. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Extremely. 

“This  last  fifteen  years  have  been  extreme  bad  for  the 
graziers.” — Warburton:  Life.  (Appendix.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  outermost  point  ot 
verge  of  anything ;  the  extremity. 

“  About  midway  between  the  extremes  of  both  promon¬ 
tories.” — Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  9. 

2.  The  utmost  point,  stage,  or  degree  that  can  be 
supposed  or  endured. 

“  And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  598,  699. 


bfill,  boy;  pout,  .jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 
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exuberant 


3.  Excess ;  tho  farthest  point  or  degree  to  which 
anything  can  be  carried. 

“  Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  faults  of  such 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little,  or  too  much.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  384, 385. 

4.  Extremity  of  suffering,  misery,  or  distress. 

“  Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  976. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism  ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate  or  subject. 

“  The  syllogistical  form  only  shows,  that  if  the  inter, 
mediate  idea  agree  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides  immedi¬ 
ately  applied  to,  then  those  two  remote  ones,  or  as  they 
are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree.” — Locke. 

2.  Math. :  Either  of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  a 
proportion,  the  remaining  two  being  the  means. 
Also  in  a  limited  progression,  either  arithmetical 
or  geometrical,  the  first  and  last  terms  are  called 
extremes. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  extreme  and  extrem¬ 
ity,  see  Extremity. 

If  (1)  Extreme  and  mean  ratio : 

Geom. :  The  ratio  where  a  line  is  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  greater  segment  is  a  mean  pro¬ 
portional  between  the  whole  line  and  the  lesser 
segment:  that  is,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the 
greater  segment,  as  that  greater  segment  is  to  the 
less. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  extreme  sixth : 

Music :  A  chord  of  modern  growth,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  interval  of  an  extreme  or  augmented  sixth 
is  contained  in  it,  either  directly  or  by  inversion. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(3)  Extremes  of  an  interval : 

Music :  The  two  sounds  most  distinct  from  each 
other. 

extreme  unction,  s. 

1.  Ecclesiol.:  Application  of  sacred  oil  to  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  nands,  and  the 
feet  of  a  person  dangerously  ill,  the  ceremony  being 
designed  to  symbolize  the  application  of  the  oil  of 
grace  to  the  soul. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.:  In  James  v.  14,  15,  the  following 
injunction  is  given:  “Is  any  sick  among  you?  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ;  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.” 
Here  the  anointing  and  prayer  take  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  serious  sickness,  which  they  are 
designed  to  healt  while  there  is  also  a  spiritual 
element,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Though  little  is 
said  on  the  subject  in  Church  history,  these  direc¬ 
tions  were  without  doubt  duly  followed  in  the 
Christian  Church  generally  in  the  early  centuries, 
and  they  have  been  carried  out  quite  recently,  and 
still  are  so  by  the  “Peculiar  People”  (q.  v.).  In 
the  seventh  century  the  rite  became  prominent,  and 
was  the  subject  of  careful  consideration  in  the 
twelfth,  stress  being  laid  on  the  spiritual  rather 
than  on  the  curative  effects  of  the  ceremony.  In 
the  Council  of  Florence,  A.  D.  1439  to  1442,  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament,  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
between  A.  D.  1545  and  1563,  confirmed  the  decision. 
It  is  now  administered  as  an  ordinance,  preparing 
a  dying  person  for  the  future  state  of  existence 
rather  than  with  a  hope  of  removing  his  malady 
and  “raising  him  up”  for  further  service  in  this 
world.  Extreme  Unction  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  is  almost  universally  disused 
among  Protestants. 

ex-tre'me-less,  a.  [Eng.  extreme ;  -less.)  Hav¬ 
ing  no  extremes  or  extremities ;  boundless,  limit¬ 
less,  infinite. 

ex-tre me-lf,  *ex-treame-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ex¬ 
treme;  - ly .]  In  an  extreme  degree  ;  to  the  utmost 
point  or  degree  ;  very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

ex-trem-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  extrem(e) ;  - 1st .]  One 
who  holds  extreme  doctrines  or  opinions  ;  one  who 
is  extreme  in  his  views. 

ex-trem  l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  extremity,  from  Lat.  ex- 
tremitas ,  from  extremus;  Sp.  extremidad;  Ital. 
estremith.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  extreme  point;  the 
verge,  the  point  or  border  which  forms  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  anything. 

“Petrarca’s  villa  is  at  the  extremity  farthest  from 
Padua.” — Eustace:  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  utmost  parts  ;  the  parts  farthest  removed 
from  the  middle. 

“The  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldness  in  the 
extremities,  but  such  a  sensation  is  very  consistent  with 
an  inflammatory  distemper.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

3.  The  remotest  or  farthest  parts  or  regions. 

“  They  sent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremities 
of  ^Ethiopia,  and  imported  quantities  of  precious  goods.” 
— Arbuthnot. 


4.  The  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  opposition, 
or  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each  other. 

“  Made  up  of  all  the  worst  extremities 
Of  youth  and  age.”  Denham:  Sophy,  i.  1. 

5.  The  highest  or  utmost  degree ;  the  extreme 
point,  as  of  pain,  suffering,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

“  Whether  the  extremity  of  bodily  pain  were  not  the 
greatest  evil  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  suffering.” 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation.  (Epist.  Dedic.) 

6.  A  condition  or  position  of  the  greatest  distress, 
difficulty,  or  danger. 

“Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners  stood 
bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

7.  The  worst  or  lowest  degree  or  kind. 

“The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extremity 
of  bad  poetry;  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is  fallen  on 
dramatic  writi-ng.” — Dryden.  Cleomenes.  (Pref.) 

II.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  limbs,  i.  e.,  the  legs  and  arms, 
because  they  terminate  the  body  in  the  particular 
direction  in  which  they  are  extended. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extremity 
and  extreme:  “  Extremity  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
the  improper  sense ;  extreme  in  the  improper  sense : 
we  speak  of  the  extremity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue, 
the  extremity  of  a  dress,  but  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion.  In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  outward  circumstances ;  extreme  to  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  individuals  it  is  a  happy  thing  to 
guard  against  coming  to  extremities ;  it  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in 
extremes,  either  the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme 
of  sorrow.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  extremity  and  end, 
see  End. 

ex  -tric-g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extric(ate) ;  - able. ] 
That  may  or  can  be  extricated  or  disentangled. 

“  Germ  above  roundish-egged,  very  villous,  scarce 
extricable  from  the  calyx  enclosing  and  grasping  it.” — 
Sir  W.  Jones:  Select  Indian  Plants.  ( Richardson .) 

ex  -trl-cate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  extricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
extrico:  e.r=out,  from,  and  <ricce=trifies,  impedi¬ 
ments.] 

1.  To  disentangle,  to  set  free,  to  disembarrass  or 
disengage  from  any  perplexity,  difficulty,  complica¬ 
tion,  or  embarrassment. 

“He  had  brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but  had 
not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  himse\t  out  of  it.” — Burnet; 
Hist.  Own  Time,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  solve,  to  clear  from  doubt  or  obscurity. 
“This  extricateth  that  question  which  hath  so  much 
troubled  the  world.” — Hale.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 

3.  To  set  free,  to  discharge ;  to  cause  to  be 
emitted  or  evolved;  as,  to  extricate  moisture  from 
a  substance. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  extricate  and  to 
disengage,  see  Disengage. 
ex-tri-ca -tion,  s.  [Extricate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  extricating,  disentan¬ 
gling,  or  freeing  from  any  difficulty,  perplexity,  or 
complication. 

“She  finds  herself  bound  by  the  iron  chain  of  circum¬ 
stance,  from  which  she  can  obtain  no  extrication.” — W.  E. 
Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  p.  507. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  sending  out  or  emitting ; 
as,  the  extrication  of  moisture  from  a  substance. 

*ex-trin'-se-cate,  a.  [Lat.  extrinsecus.)  Com¬ 
ing  from  without. 

“Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 

But  are  extrinsecate,  by  marvaile  wrought.” 

Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol  (1600). 

ex-trln  -sic,  *ex-tr!n-slck,  *ex-trin-sique,  a. 
[Fr.  extrins&que,  from  Lat.  extrinsecus— Ivom  with¬ 
out,  from  extrin= extrim,  adverbial  form  from 
ea:fer=outward,  exterior,  and  secus=by,  beside. 
(Skeat.) ]  Outside,  outward,  external ;  proceeding 
from  without;  not  contained  in  or  inherent  in  a 
body ;  not  essential ;  opposed  to  intrinsic  (q.  v.). 

Law :  A  term  applied  to  facts  and  matters  deposed 
to  on  oath,  but  which,  not  being  relevant  to  the 
point  at  issue,  cannot  be  taken  as  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  extrinsic  and  ex¬ 
traneous,  see  Extraneous. 

extrinsic-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Those  muscles  of  the  limbs  which  are 
attached  partly  to  the  limbs  and  partly  to  the 
trunk. 

ex-trln’-sle-al,  *ex-trin-sec-al,  *ex-trin-sec- 
all,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  extrinsic ;  -ah] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Extrinsic  (q.  v.). 

“  A  body  cannot  move  unless  it  be  moved  by  some  ex¬ 
trinsical  agent:  absurd  it  is  to  think  that  a  body,  by  a 
quality  in  it,  can  work  upon  itself.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

B.  As  subst.:  Axi  outward  accident  or  circum¬ 
stance  ;  something  not  pertaining  to  the  substance. 

“Against  any  of  the  circumstantials  and  extrinsicals 
which  belonged  to  it.” — Heylin:  Reformation,  ii.  179. 


ex-trin-sIc-Al-iy,  *extrin-sec-al-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  extrinsical;  -ly. d  From  without;  outwardly. 

“  If  to  suppose  the  soul  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
body,  and  extrinsically  advenient  be  an  error,  almost  all 
the  world  hath  been  mistaken.” — Glanvill. 

♦ex-trin  -sic-gil-ness,  s.  [English  extrinsical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  extrinsical. 

*ex-trd -It-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  ea;fra=beyond,  with¬ 
out,  and  eo  (sup.  itum)— to  go.]  Going  after  oi 
seeking  external  objects. 

tex-tror  se,  ex-tror  -sal,  a.  [Fr.  extrorse,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  extrorsus,  for  extroversus,  from  extra— 
beyond,  without,  and  versus= turned,  pa.  par.  of 
verto=  to  turn ;  comp,  dextrorsus .] 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.:  On  the  outer  side;  turned  outside  from 
the  axis  of  growth  of  the  series  of  organs  to  which 
it  belongs. 

2.  Spec.:  Used  of  the  longitudinal  dehiscence  of 
an  anther,  when  it  takes  place,  as  in  certain  cases 
it  does,  on  the  outer  side,  facing  the  corolla.  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  Iridacese  (q.  v.). 

ex-tro-ver  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  exfra=beyond,  with¬ 
out,  and  versio=  a  turning.] 

Surg.:  The  turning  of  an  organ  inside  out;  as, 
for  example,  the  bladder. 

*ex-truct ,  *ex-struct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  exstructus, 
pa.  par.  of  exstruo .]  To  build  or  pile  up. 

*ex-truc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extructio,  exstructio, 
from  exstruo,  extruo.)  The  act  of  building  up ;  con¬ 
struction. 

*ex-truc’-tive,  a.  [Eng.  extruct;  -ive.]  Form¬ 
ing  into  a  structure ;  raising  up ;  constructing. 

*ex-truc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  extractor,  exstructor, 
from  extruo,  exstruo .]  A  builder,  a  constructor,  a 
contriver,  a  fabricator. 

ex-trfi’de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  extrudo:  ex=out,  and 
trudo= to  push.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  or  away ;  to  push  out  or  off ;  to 
drive  off  or  out ;  to  expel ;  to  displace. 

“  Who  bo  irregularly  and  wrongfully  had  extruded  St. 
Chrysostom.” — Barrow:  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

2.  To  expose.  (Drayton:  Barons'  Wars.) 
ex-trfi'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  extrusus,  pa.  par.  of  ex¬ 
trudo.)  The  act  of  thrusting,  driving,  or  pushing 
out ;  expulsion,  displacement. 

*ex-tu'-ber-ange,  *ex-tu  -ber-an-gy,  s.  [Lat. 
extuberans,  pr.  par.  of  extubero:  ex^out,  from, 
and  tuber  —  a  swelling,  a  tumor.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  swelling  or  rising  from  any 
body ;  a  protuberance,  a  knot,  a  prominence. 

“  ‘And  the  dry  land  appeared Hot  so  precisely  globous 
as  before,  but  recompensed  with  an  extuberancy  of  hills 
and  mountains.” — Gregory:  Notes  on  Passages  in  Script¬ 
ure,  p.  114. 

2.  Med. :  A  swelling  or  rising  of  the  flesh. 
*ex-tu'-ber~ant,  a.  [Lat.  extuberans,  pr.  par.  of 

extubero.)  Swelled  up  ;  protuberant,  rising  up. 

*ex-tu-ber-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  extuberatus,  pa.  par. 
of  extubero.)  To  swell  or.  rise  up ;  to  become  pro¬ 
tuberant. 

*ex-tu-ber-a-tion,  s.  [Latin  extuberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  extubero.)  The  act  of  swelling  up  ;  a  swell¬ 
ing,  a  protuberance. 

*ex-tu-mes'-§en$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extumes- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  extumesco :  ea;=out,  and  tumesco= 
to  begin  to  swell;  incept,  of  tumeo= to  swell.]  A 
swelling  or  rising. 

*ex-tu-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  extusus,  pa.  par.  oiextundo: 
ea;=out,  and  tundo=  to  beat.]  The  act  of  beating 
or  driving  away ;  expulsion.  (Bacon.) 

ex-u -ber-ange,  ex-u -ber-an-gy,  s.  [French 
exuberance,  from  Lat.  exuberantia,  from  exuber- 
ans,  pr.  par.  of  exubero:  Sp.  exuberancia;  ltal. 
esuberanza.)  [Exuberant.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  exuberant;  superfluous  growth  or  abun¬ 
dance  ;  excessive  luxuriance  or  richness. 

ex-ti  -ber-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exuberans,  pr. 
par.  of  exubero—  to  be  luxuriant:  ea;=out,  fully, 
and  ubero=co  be  fruitful;  uber—  (a.)  fruitful,  (s.) 
an  udder;  Sp  .exuberante;  Ital.  esuber  ante.) 

1.  Exceedingly  fruitful;  luxuriant  in  growth; 
characterized  by  abundance  or  richness. 

2.  Growing  too  luxuriantly  or  freely. 

3.  Abounding  in  the  utmost  degree ;  overflowing," 
exceeding. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exuberant 
and  luxuriant:  “These  terms  are  both  applied  to 
vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state;  but  exuberance 
expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the  perfection : 
in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unrestrainedly 
to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance;  plants 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  seasons 
that  are  favorable  to  them ;  in  the  moral  applica¬ 
tion  exuberance  of  intellect  is  often  attended  with  a 
restless  ambition  .  .  .  luxuriance  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet  can 
boast  of.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
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ex-u  -ber-ant-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  exuberant ;  -ly.\ 
In  an  exuberant  manner  or  degree  ;  in  the  greatest 
plenty ;  very  richly  or  fully. 

ex-u  -ber-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exuberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exubero .]  To  abound  in  the  highest  degree ;  to  be 
exuberant. 

*ex-uc  -cous,  *ex-siic  -cous,  a.  [Lat.  exsuccus : 
ex— out,  away,  and  succus= juice,  moisture.]  Free 
from  or  without  moisture,  juice,  or  sap ;  dry. 

“  This  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet  grow¬ 
ing,  but  in  that  which  is  brought  exuccous  and  dry  unto 
us.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

£x-U-Con-ti-3,n§  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [From  the 
Greek  words  ex  ouk  onton—ivdm  persons  or  things 
not  existing,  from  non-existences.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  Arian  sect  which  arose  in  the  fourth 
century.  They  held  that  Jesus  might  indeed  be 
called  Godj  and  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  His  having  been  brought 
forth  “  from  non-existences  ”  [Etym.],  that  is,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist,  and  that 
consequently  He  was  but  a  creature.  ( Schlegel .) 

*ex-ud'-e,te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exudatus,  exsudatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exudo,  exsudo.]  To  exude. 

ex-u-da  '-tion,  *ex-STj-da  '-tion,  s.  [Eng.  exuda¬ 
tus ,  exsudatus,  pa.  par.  of  exudo,  exsudo=to  exude 

(q.  vd.] 

1.  1  he  act  or  process  of  exuding  or  passing  out 
as  sweat;  the  state  of  being  emitted  as  moisture 
through  the  pores  ;  a  discharge  of  humors  or  moist¬ 
ure. 

“The  tumor  sometimes  arises  by  a  general  exudation 
out  of  the  cutis.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  That  which  is  exuded. 

“  The  humming-bird  feeds  on  flowers,  whose  exudations 
with  his  long  little  bill  he  sucks  like  the  bee.” — Boyle: 
Works,  v.  369. 

exudation-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Spherical  or  rounded  corpuscles  of  very 
minute  size,  occurring  in  connection  with  the  cor¬ 
puscular  form  of  inflammatory  exudation.  They 
are  called  also  granule-cells,  granular-cells,  or  gran¬ 
ular-corpuscles.  ( Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

e$-u  de,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exudo,  exsudo=to  sweat 
out:  ex=out,  and  sudo—  to  sweat;  Fr.  exuder,  ex- 
suder.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  emit  or  discharge  through  pores,  as 
sweat,  moisture,  or  other  liquid  matter ;  to  give 
out. 

“Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance.” — Dwight. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  issue,  flow  out,  or  be  discharged 
through  the  pores,  as  sweat. 

“From  whence  exudes  a  white  substance  with  a  very 
foetid  smell.” — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The  Badger. 

*ex'-ul,  s.  [Lat.]  An  exile. 

“For  the  regiment  of  the  Roman  exuls.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  46. 

*e?-ul  -ger-ate.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exulceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exulcero— to  cause  to  suppurate:  ex = out, 
and  w7cero= to  make  sore;  ulcus  (genit.  ulceris)  =  a 
sore,  an  ulcer;  Fr.  exulcirer;  Sp.  exulcerar ;  ltal. 
esulcerare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  ulcerated;  to  cause  or  raise 
sores  or  ulcers  on, 

2.  Fig. :  To  afflict,  to  fret,  to  annoy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  ulcerated  or  sore. 

*e2f-u.r-§er-ate  a.  [Lat.  exulceratus.']  [Exul- 

CERATE,  U.J 

1.  Lit. :  Rendered  sore,  diseased,  or  ulcerated. 

2.  Fig. :  Annoyed,  fretted,  vexed,  enraged,  galled, 
mortified. 

*e3f-ul-ger-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exulceratio,  from 
exulceratus,  pa.  par.  of  exulcero;  Fr.  exulc&ration ; 
Sp.  exulceracion ;  ltal.  esulerazione.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  causing  to  become  ulcerated 
or  sore  ;  the  state  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

2.  Fig. :  Fretting,  vexation,  annoyance,  exacer¬ 
bation. 

ex-ul  -ger  a  tive,  a.  [Eng.  exulcerat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  cause  or  form  ulcers  on  a  body. 

ejf-ul  -ger-a-tor-y,  a.  [English  exulcer  at(e) ; 
-ory.]  Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers  ;  exulcera- 
tive. 

e?-ult  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exulto,  exsulto= to  leap  up, 
from  exsultus,  pa.  par.  of  exsilio= to  leap  out :  ex= 
out,  and  salio= to  leap.]  To  leap  for  joy ;  to  rejoice 
exceedingly  ;  to  be  glad  above  measure  ;  to  triumph. 
(Followed  by  over  before  the  subject  of  exultation.) 

*e?-ult-ange,  *e?-ult'-an-gy,  s.  [Lat.  exultan- 
tia ,  exsultantia ,  from  exultans,  exsultans,  pr.  par. 
of  exulto,  exsulto.]  The  act  of  exulting,  exultation. 


e^-ult  -ant,  a.  [Latin  exultans,  exsultans ,  pr. 
par.  of  exulto,  exsulto= to  exult  (q.  v.).l  Exulting, 
rejoicing,  triumphing;  feeling  or  displaying  exul¬ 
tation. 

“  Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Exultant  plowed.” 

Thomson:  Britannia,  68. 

e?-ul-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  exultatio,  exsultatio, 
from  exulto,  exsulto=to  exult  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  French 
exultation;  Sp.  exultacion.]  The  act  or  state  of 
exulting ;  great  joy  or  delight ;  a  feeling  of  triumph 
or  rapturous  delight  over  any  advantage  gained  or 
success  achieved. 

“  Hope  and  exultation  succeeded  to  discontent  and 
dismay.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 
e^-ult'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Exult.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Exultation  (q.  v.). 
e?-ult  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  exulting ;  -ly.]  In  an 
exulting  manner ;  with  exultation  or  triumph. 

*ex-un  -date,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exundatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exundo:  ex— out,  and  undo=to  rise  in  waves  ;  unda 
=a  wave.]  To  overflow. 

*ex-un-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exundatio,  from  exun¬ 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  exundo.l 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  overflowing;  an  overflow. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overflowing  abundance. 
*ex-im’-g\i-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exungulatus,  pa. 

par.  of  exungulo ;  ex=out,  away,  and  ungula=a 
claw,  a  hoof,  diminutiveof  unguis=& nail,  a  hoof.] 
To  pare  off  or  remove  the  nails  or  other  superfluous 
parts  from. 

*ex-un-gu-la'-tion,  s.  [English  exungul(ate) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  paring  the  nails  or  superfluous 
parts  from. 

*ex-u  -per-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  exuperabilis,  ex- 
super  abilis,  from  exupero,  exsupero= to  surpass.] 
That  may  be  surpassed  or  overcome.  [Exuper- 
ate.] 

*ex-u'-per-3.nge,  s.  [Lat.  exuperantia,  exsuper¬ 
ant  ia,  from  exuperans,  exsuperans,  pr.  par.  of  exu¬ 
pero,  exsupero:  ex  (intens.)  and  supero  =  to  sur¬ 
pass.]  The  act  of  surpassing  or  overcoming;  the 
state  of  being  surpassed;  overbalance,  excess  of 
weight,  power,  or  authority. 

*ex-u'-per-g,nt,  a.  [Lat.  exuperans,  exsuperans, 
pr.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]  Surpassing,  over¬ 
coming,  overbalancing,  exceeding  in  power  or  au¬ 
thority. 

*ex-u  -per-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  exuperatus,  exsuper- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero— to  surpass:  ex 
=out,  away,  and  supero— to  overcome,  to  surpass ; 
super=  above.]  To  overcome,  to  surpass,  to  over¬ 
balance,  to  exceed,  to  surmount. 

*ex-u-per-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exuperatus,  exsuper- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]  The  act  of 
overcoming,  surpassing,  surmounting,  or  exceed¬ 
ing. 

♦e^-ur-genge,  s.  [From  Latin  exsurgo=to  rise 
out  or  up :  ex=out  of,  and  surgo=to  rise.]  The  act 
of  rising  or  coming  into  view.  (Baxter.) 

*e?-ur'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  exurgens,  exsurgens ,  pr. 
par.  of  exurgo,  exsurgo— to  rise  out  or  up :  ex=out, 
from,  and  surgo—  to  rise.]  Rising  or  starting  up. 

*e?-us  -ti-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exustus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
uro=to  burn  up.]  Capable  of  being  burnt  up. 

e^-ust'-ion  (ion  as  yun) ,  s.  [Lat.  exustxo,  from 
exustus,  pa.  par.  of  exuro:  ex = out,  fully,  and  uro= 
to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning  up  or  consuming  by 
fire. 

e?'-u-tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  exutus,  pa.  par.  of  exuo—  to 
lay  or  put  off.]  [Fonticulus.] 

ex-ii-vI-li-Mr-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  exuviable;  -ity.] 
Capability  of  shedding  the  skin  periodically. 

e?-u'-vi-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  shed  or 
cast  off,  as  the  exuvico  of  animals.  [Exuyle.] 
e?-u  -Vi-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=what  is  stripped  off,  as 
clothing,  equipment,  arms,  &c. ;  from  exuo = to  put 
off,  to  strip.] 

1.  Zodl.:  The  cast  or  shed  skin,  shells,  teeth,  &c., 
of  animals. 

“They  appear  to  be  only  the  skins  or  exuvice,  rather 
than  entire  bodies  of  fishes.” — Woodward. 

2.  Bot. :  Whatever  is  cast  off  from  plants. 

3.  Palceont.:  Organic  remains  found  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  geological  strata.  ( Lyell .) 

eg-u -vi-sil,  a.  [Lat.  exuvi(ce) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-al.] 

Zodl.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  exuvium,  i.  e., 
to  any  part  that  is  molted.  (Owen.) 

e^-U'-Vl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exuvi(ce),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ate.] 

Zodl. :  To  cast  or  shed  the  old  skin  to  make  way 
for  the  new  one. 


e^'U-vi-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  exuvi(ate) ;  -ation.] 
Zodl. :  The  act  of  exuviating ;  the  act  of  casting 
off  exuviae  (q.  v.). 

fe?-u  -vl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Exuvia:.] 

Zodl.  A  Botany :  Any  single  thing  cast  off  by  an 
animal  or  plant.  (Owen.)  Generally  the  term  Ex¬ 
uviae  (q.  v.)  is  used. 

ex  VO  -to,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Religions:  An  ex  voto  is  something  offered  to 
some  divinity  either  in  gratitude  for  an  exemplary 
favor,  e.  g.,  deliverance  from  imminent  danger 
or  miraculous  restoration  to  health — or  to  obtain 
these  benefits.  The  ex  votos  of  the  Romans  were 
generally  of  the  former  kind.  (Cf.  Hor.,  Od.  I.  v. ; 
ad  Pison.,  20,  21 ;  Juven.,  xii.  27,  28 ;  Pers.,  i  89, 90.) 
In  other  forms  of  paganism  ex  votos  were  of  both 
kinds,  but  ordinarily  of  the  latter.  Pictorial  ex 
votos  are  common  in  Catholic  churches  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  as  they  are  not  of  a  high  order  of  art, 
it  is  usual,  in  the  slang  of  the  ateliers,  to  call  a  daub 
an  ex  voto.  Like  many  other  pagan  customs  this, 
with  slight  alteration,  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  not  without  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities ;  but  the  custom  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  ex  votos— in  the 
shape  of  pictures,  models  of  diseased  or  wasted 
limbs,  and  even  walking-sticks  and  crutches— may 
be  seen  suspended  near  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints  in  many  churches  on  the  Continent, 
notably  at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  Paris,  and 
at  Lourdes,  and  in  some  few  cases  in  England.  The 
ractice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  value  of  sacri- 
ce,  whether  the  offering  of  the  model  of  the 
diseased  limb  be  propitiatory  before  the  cure  or 
eucharistic  after  it  has  been  performed.  How 
widely  this  idea  obtained  in  Germany,  early  in  the 
present  century,  may  be  seen  in  Heine’s  Wallfahrt 
nach  Kevlaar,  and  in  the  note  which  relates  the  in¬ 
cident  on  which  the  poem  was  founded. 

B.  As  adj.:  Offered  in  order  to  obtain  some 
miraculous  benefit,  or  in  thanksgiving  for  some 
benefit  miraculously  bestowed. 

*ey(l),s.  [Egg.] 

*ey  (pron.  I)  (2),  s.  [Icel. ;  A.  S.  lg.]  [Eyot.]  An 
island ;  it  is  still  preserved  as  an  element  in  the 
names  of  places,  as  in  Sheppey,  Alderney,  Anglesea. 

ey'-^-let,  s.  A  Turkish  political  division,  under 
rule  of  a  vizier. 

ey  -$,s  (ey  as  I),  *ey-ase,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  niais= a 
nestling,  from  Low  Lat.  nidax,  from  Lat.  nidus— a. 
nest.  The  word  is  a  mistake  for  a  nyas  or  a  nias, 
the  n  being  mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  indefinite 
article ;  so,  an  apron  for  a  napron.]  [Nias.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the 
nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  itself. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unfledged. 

*eyas-musket,  s. 

1.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  the  musket 
kind.  [Musket.] 

2.  A  pet  name  for  a  young  boy. 

ey  -dent  (ey  as  a),  a.  [A  corruption  of  aye  do¬ 
ing.]  Diligent. 

eye  (1)  (pron.  I),  *e,  *ee,  *egh,  *egbe,  *eigbe, 
*eibe,  *eie,  *ighe,  *bee,  *ye,  *yghe  (pi.  *egan, 

*egen,  *eghen,  *eghene,  *ehne,  *ehnen,  *eien,  *eighen, 
*eyghen,  *eyn,  *eighes,  eyes,  *een,  *eene,  *enyn, 
*yen),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  edge  (pi.  edgan) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  oog;  Icel.  auga:  Dan.  oie ;  Sw.  dga;  Goth. 
augo;  Ger.  ctuge;  O.  H.  Ger.  ouga;  Russ,  oko;  Lat. 
oculus;  Gr.  okos,  okkos;  Sansc.  akshr.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  And,  oh!  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Sight;  ocular  perception  or  knowledge;  ob¬ 
servation. 

“  Who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  you  should  not  obey 
the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi¬ 
dently  set  forth.” — Galatians  iii.  1. 

(2)  Sight,  look. 

“All  askance  he  holds  her  m  his  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  342. 

(3)  The  power  of  seeing ;  keenness  or  accuracy  of 
perception  and  appreciation  of  material  things  { 
power,  range,  or  delicacy  of  vision. 

“  I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier’s  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
*(4)  Look,  countenance,  aspect. 

*(5)  Front,  face,  presence. 

“  To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  cborus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e?ist.  pb  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  sbun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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(6)  A  posture  of  direct  opposition ;  direction  op¬ 
posite  to, 

“  Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind 
And  in  its  eye  more  closely  they  come  back.” 

Dry  den:  Annus  Mirabilis,  lviii. 

(7)  Aspect,  regard,  attention,  respect. 

‘‘Had  I  no  more  in  mine  eye  than  the  saving  of  my 
life.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

(8)  Care,  notice,  vigilance,  observation,  oversight. 

‘‘This  method  of  teaching  children  by  a  repeated 
practice,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  till 
they  have  got  the  habit  of  doing  well,  has  many  advan¬ 
tages.” — Locke. 

(9)  The  power  of  mental  perception. 

“A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise.’’ — Deuteronomy 
xvi.  19. 

(10)  Mental  perception ;  the  view  of  the  mind ; 
opinion  formed  by  observation, 

“Though  he  in  all  the  people’s  eyes  seemed  great, 

Yet  greater  he  appeared  in  his  retreat.” 

Denham:  Cato  Major,  i.  71,  72. 

(11)  Sight,  view ;  a  place  whence  to  see  or  witness 
anything. 

“And  be,  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 

Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

12)  Anything  formed  or  shaped  like  a  needle ;  as, 
a)  The  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 

“  Prune  and  cut  off  all  your  vine  shoots  to  the  very 
root,  and  save  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest,  to  be  left  with 
three  or  four  eyes  of  young  wood.” — Evelyn:  Kalendar. 

(b)  The  spots  in  the  feathers  of  a  peacock’s  tail. 

“We  see  colors  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock’s  feather,  by 
pressing  our  eyes  on  either  corner,  whilst  we  look  the 
other  way.” — Newton:  Optics. 

c )  The  center  of  a  target ;  a  bull’s-eye. 

13)  A  small  opening  or  perforation ;  as, 
a)  The  thread-hole  in  a  needle. 

“This  Ajax  has  not  so  much  wit  as  will  stop  the  eye  of 
Helen’s  needle.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

( b )  The  loop  or  catch  in  which  the  hook  of  a  dress 
is  caught. 

“These  parts,  if  they  cohere  to  one  another,  but  by  rest 
only,  may  be  much  more  easily  dissociated,  and  put  into 
motion  by  any  external  body,  than  they  could  be  if  they 
were  by  little  hooks  and  eyes  or  other  kind  of  fastenings 
entangled  in  one  another.” — Boyle. 

(c)  The  hole  in  the  head  of  an  eye-bolt. 

*(14)  A  tinge,  a  shade. 

“  The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 

— With  an  eye  of  green  in ’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

*(15)  Anything  of  supreme  importance,  power, 
beauty,  or  brilliance. 

“Your  daughter  was  the  verie  eye  of  the  solemnities’ — 
Gough:  Strange  Discovery  (1640). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Hitman:  The  organ  of  sight.  The  principle 
on  which  the  eye  is  constructed  is  that  of  the  cam¬ 
era  obscura,  a  dark  chamber  with  a  small  opening 
for  the  admission  of  light,  a  quantity  of  black  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  absorption  of  superabundant  rays,  and  a 
nervous  expansion  on  that  wall  which  receives  the 
rays  of  light.  For  protection  it  is  deeply  sunk  in  a 
fatty  cushion  within  a  bony  cavity.  The  human  eye 
is  nearly  globular,  but  the  anterior  part  formed  by 
the  cornea  (q.  v.)  is  part  of  a  smaller  sphere,  and 
slightly  protuberant,  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  19. 
In  the  globe  itself  the  chief  constituents  are:  (1) 
The  retina,  the  expansion  of  the.  optic  nerve;  (2) 
The  transparent  refracting  media  (the  vitreous 
body  or  humor,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  aqueous 
humor,  the  iris,  and  tbe  pupil) ;  (3)  The  tunica 
sclerotica,  forming  a  dense  tunic  inclosing  the  first 
two.  It  is  opaque  except  in  front,  where  it  becomes 
(4)  the  cornea, 
perfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  to  allow 
the  light  to 
enter  (5)  the 
choroid  mem¬ 
brane,  lying 
between  the 
retina  and  scle¬ 
rotica,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  layer 
of  dark  pig- 
men  t .  The 
vitreous  humor 
is  immediately 
within  the  cup 
formed  by  the 
retina,  and 
gives  the  sup-  Eye. 

port  inside 

which  the  sclerotica  does  outside;  it  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  globe,  and  its  perfect  fluidity 
allows  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  of  the  lens  itself  to  or  from  the  cornea. 


The  crystalline  lens  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  by  three  lines,  which  radiate  from  the  center 
to  one-third  of  the  surface  ;  each  one  of  these  layers 
consists  of  hundreds  of  concentric  layers,  connected 
by  finely  serrated  edges,  This  beautiful  dove-tail¬ 
ing  of  fibers,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  is  not  peculiar  to  man ;  the  best  example 
is  the  lens  of  the  common  codfish. 

(2)  Compar.:  The  eyes  of  the  Vertebrate  are 
essentially  like  those  of  man.  The  eyes  of  insects 
are  of  two  kinds :  compound  eyes  and  simple  eyes 
or  stemmata.  The  compound  eyes  are  immovable. 
They  consist  of  vastly  numerous  lenses ;  thus  in  the 
dragon-fly  there  are  12,000.  Spiders  have  compound 
eyes;  the  higher  members  of  the  class  have  ocelli ; 
many  of  the  lower  parasitic  species  are  blind.  The 
eyes  of  Crustacea  vary  greatly  from  a  sessile 
median  eye-speck  to  two  distinct  eyes  placed  upon 
movable  peduncles.  The  Centipedes  have  many 
simple  eyes ;  in  lulus  these  are  so  near  as  almost 
to  make  two  compound  eyes.  Of  mollusks,  the 
Cephalopoda  have  large  eyes,  the  Gasteropoda 
possess  them,  as  do  the  Pectens  among  the  Conch- 
ifera,  though  in  most  other  genera  of  the  class,  and 
in  Brachiopoda,  they  seem  wanting.  The  animals 
of  lower  organization  are  destitute  of  eyes.  (.Owen, 
&c.) 

2.  Physiol.:  [Albino,  Blindness,  Daltonism, 
Sight.] 

3.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  circular  aperture  in  the  top  of  a  dome  or 
cupola. 

(2)  The  circle  in  the  center  of  a  volute  scroll. 

(3)  A  circular  or  oval  window. 

“A  dark  back-room  with  one  eye  in  a  corner.” — Walpole: 
Letter  to  Mann  (1743),  i.  318. 


4.  Milling :  The  hole  in  a  runner  stone  through 
which  the  grain  passes  to  be  ground. 

5.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  hole  through  the  center  of  a  wheel,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  axle,  axis,  or  shaft. 

(2)  The  eye  of  a  crank ;  a  hole  bored  to  receive 
the  shaft. 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  circular  loop  in  a  shroud  or  rope.  A  worked 
circle  or  grommet  in  a  hank,  rope,  or  sail. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  block-strap. 

(3)  The  hole  in  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to  receive 
the  ring. 

7.  Vehicles :  A  metallic  loop  on  the  end  of  a  trace, 
to  go  over  the  pin  or  hook  on  the  end  of  a  single¬ 
tree.  A  cock-eye. 

8.  Horticulture: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  bud  concealed  in  a  depression; 
example,  the  potato. 

(3)  The  central  part  or  the  central  markings  of  a 
flower. 

|9.  Bot.:  The  genus  Dianthus. 

If  (1)  To  see  with  half  an  eye:  To  see  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

(2)  Toblaclc  one’s  eye:  To  defeat  in  some  project 
or  intention,  to  outdo,  or  circumvent. 

*(3)  To  blear  one's  eye:  To  cheat  or  deceive  one. 

“To  blere  the  wives  eighe.” — Political  Songs,  p.  333. 

*(4)  To  change  eyes:  To  fall  in  love  with  each 
other. 


“At  the  first  sight  they  have  changed  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(5)  To  set  the  eyes  on :  To  have  sight  of. 

(6)  To  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of:  To  be  graciously 
received  and  treated  by. 

*(7)  At  eye:  At  a  glance. 

“As  may  appear  daily  at  eye." — Abp.  Parker  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


(8)  Eyes  of  a  ship,  Eyes  of  her: 

Naut. :  The  foremost  part  of  the  bows  of  a  vessel, 
on  which  formerly  eyes  used  to  be  painted.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  hawse-holes. 

(9)  Flemish  eye: 

Naut. :  The  strands  of  a  rope’s  end  opened  and 
divided  into  two  parts  and  laid  over  each  other, 
marled,  parceled,  and  sewed  together,  and  so  form¬ 
ing  an  eye. 

(10)  Lashing  eye: 

Naut. :  An  eye  spliced  on  the  end  or  ends  of  a 
rope  for  a  lashing,  being  rove  through  to  set  it 
tight. 

(11)  Indian  eye:  The  genus  Dianthus. 

(12)  The  eye  of  Greece:  An  epithet  of  Athens, 
attributed  by  Newton,  in  his  note  in  loc.  to  Demos¬ 
thenes,  but  the  passage  has  never  been  identified. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  used  for,  or  intended 
for  the  eyes. 

*eye-biting,  a.  Fascinating,  enchanting. 

*eye-bree,  s.  An  eyebrow. 

eye-brightening,  a.  Clearing  or  brightening 
the  sight. 

“As  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  of 
knowledge  and  foresight.” — Milton:  Season  of  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii. 


eye-cup,  s.  A  cup  for  washing  the  eyeball.  Its 
lip  is  held  firmly  against  the  open  lid,  and  the  eye¬ 
wash  dashed  against  the  ball,  or  forced  against  it 
by  compressing  the  reservoir. 

eye-doctor,  s.  An  oculist, 
eye-drop,  s.  A  tear, 
eye-extirpator,  s. 

Surg.:  A  surgical  instrument  for  removing  the 
eye. 

eye-flap,  s.  A  blinker  on  a  horse’s  bridle, 
eye-glance,  s.  A  rapid  glance  or  look, 
eye-glass,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  pair  of  glasses  to  aid  the  sight ;  usually 
worn  by  clasping  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The 
watchmaker’s  or  engraver’s  eye-glass  has  a  horn 
frame  and  a  single  lens.  Its  flaring  edge  is  retained 
within  the  ocular  orbit  by  the  muscular  contraction 
of  the  eyelids. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  retina  of  the  eye ;  the  sight. 

“Ha’  not  you  seen  Oamillo? 

But  that’s  past  doubt  you  have  ;  or  your  eye-glass 

Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold’s  horn.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Optics:  The  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  of  those 
forming  the  combination  eye-piece  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope.  The  other  glass,  nearer  to  the  object- 
glass,  is  called  the  Field-glass.  [Negative  Eye¬ 
piece.] 

2.  Surg. :  An  eye-cup. 

*eye-glutting,  a.  Glutting  or  satisfying  the 
sight. 

eye-beaded,  a.  Having  an  eye  or  aperture  in  the 
head. 

Eye-headed  Bolt :  A  form  of  bolt  having  an  eye  at 
the  head  end.  It  is  intended  for  securing  together 
two  objects  at  right  angles — as  a  gland  to  a  stuffing- 
box,  &c. 

eye-hole,  s.  A  circular  opening  in  a  bar,  &c.,  to 
receive  a  pin,  hook,  rope,  or  ring. 

eye-lens,  s. 

Optics  That  one  of  the  four  lenses  in  an  eye¬ 
piece  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye ;  the  eye-piece. 

eye-offending,  a.  Offending  or  displeasing  to 
the  sight ;  hurting  the  eyes. 

eye-piece,  s. 

Optics :  An  eye-piece,  or  power,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  used  in 
microscopes  or  telescopes  to  examine  the  aerial 
image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass. 

Eye-piece  Micrometer :  A  graduated  slip  of  glass 
introduced  through  slits  in  the  eye-piece  tube,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  center  of  the  field. 

eye-pit,  *eghe-putte,  *eye-putte,s.  The  socket 
of  the  eye. 

eye-pleasing,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  sight, 
eye-reach,  s.  The  range  of  vision. 
*eye-retorting,  a.  Looking  back  or  backward, 
eye-rim,  s.  A  circular  single  eye-glass,  adapted 
to  be  held  to  its  place  by  the  contraction  of  the 
orbital  muscles. 

eve-saint,  s.  An  object  dear  to,  or  worshipped 
with,  the  eye. 

eye-salve,  *eghe-sallfe,  s.  Salve  or  ointment 

for  the  eyes.  » 

eye-servant,  s.  One  who  works  or  attends  to 
his  duty  only  while  under  the  eye  or  supervision  of 
his  master  or  employer. 

eye-service,  s.  Service  performed  only  while 
under  supervision, 
eye-sorrow,  s.  An  eyesore, 
eye-speculum,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  dilating  the  eyelids,  to 
expose  the  exterior  portions  of  the  eye  and  its 
adjuncts. 

eye-splice,  s. 

Naut.:  A  splice  made  by  turning  the  end  of  a 
rope  back  on  itself  and  splicing  the  end  to  the 
standing  part,  leaving  a  loop. 

eye-spot,  s.  A  kind  of  lily  of  a  violet  or  black 
color,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf. 

eye-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  marked  as  with 

eyes. 

“  Nor  Juno’s  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train, 

So  many  goodly  colors  doth  contain.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  95,  96. 
eye-star,  s.  The  center  of  the  eye-spot  (q.  v.). 
eye-strings,  s.  pi.  The  strings  or  tendons  by 
which  the  eye  is  moved. 

“  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings,  cracked  them, 
but 

To  look  upon  him.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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eye-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  upper  canine 
teeth  in  the  human  jaw,  analogous  to  those  which 
in  the  feline  tribe,  and  even  in  the  dogs,  are  so  large 
and  formidable. 

*eye-thurl,  *eie-thurl,  *ey-thurl,  s.  A  win¬ 
dow. 

*eye-wages,  s.  Specious  but  unsubstantial  pay¬ 
ment. 


*eye-waiter,  s.  An  eye-servant, 
eye-wash,  eye-water,  s.  A  medicated  bath  or 
water  for  the  eyes. 

eye-witness,  s.  One  who  can  give  testimony 
concerning  anything  as  having  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes. 

“All  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  His  almighty  acts.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  883. 

eye  (2)  (pron.  I),  s.  [Ey  (1).]  A  brood,  especially 
of  pheasants. 

“If  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are,  see  they  be  mine.” 

Beaum.  and  Flet.:  Beggar’s  Bush ,  ii.  1. 
eye  (pron.  I),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eye,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  the  eye  upon;  to  watch  or  gaze  at;  to 
observe  narrowly  or  anxiously. 


“From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red.” 

Scott:  William  and  Helen, 


*2.  To  envy. 


“  Saul  eyed  David.” — 1  Samuel  xviii.  9. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  assume  an  appearance ;  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

“  Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleop  atra,  i.  3. 
eye -ball  (eye  as  I),  s,  [Eng.  eye,  and  ball.']  The 
ball,  apple,  or  globe  of  the  eye. 


♦eye-beam  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  beam.] 
A  beam  or  glance  of  the  eye. 

eye -bite  (eye  as  I),  v.  t.  [Eng.  eye,  and  bite.] 
To  fascinate.  (P.  Holland,  in  Trench's  English 
Past  and  Present,  lect.  ii.) 
eye  -bolt  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  bolt.] 
Naut. :  A  bolt  having  an  eye  or  loop  at  one  end 
for  the  reception  of  a  ring,  hook,  or  rope,  as  may  be 
required.  The  insertion  of  a  closed  ring  into  the 
eye  converts  it  into  a  ring-bolt. 

eye-bright  (pron.  I’-brit),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bright.  Coles  says  that  goldfinches,  linnets,  &c., 
use  it  to  repair  their  own  and  their  young  ones’ 
sight,  and  that  it  is  a  cure  for  bloodshot  eyes,  which 
the  purple  and  yellow  spots  on  the  flowers  resemble. 
(See  also  the  def.)] 

Botany:  . 

1.  The  genus  Euphrasia.  The  common  Eyebnght 
is  Euphrasia \  officinalis.  It  is  a  small  annual  plant, 
with  the  lower  leaves  crenate,  and  the  upper  cut. 
The  flower  white  or  lilac,  and  purple-veined,  with 
the  upper  lip  yellow.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  September.  It  is  slightly 
bitter  and  aromatic.  It  has  been  used  with  success 
in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  eye,  in  cough, 
hoarseness,  earache,  or  headache  following  on 
catarrhs. 

+2.  Veronica  chamoedrys. 

t3.  Bartsia  odontites.  (. Lyte ;  Britten  <&  Holland.) 
eye’-brow  (eye  as  I),  *ee-bree,  *eghe-brewe, 
s.  [Icel.  auga-brun ;  A.  S.  edganbrig ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
oughbrdwa.] 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  (q.  v.) 

II.  Anat.:  The  projecting  front  of  the  forehead 
above  the  eyes.  The  eyebrows  are  placed  oyer  the 
eyes  as  eaves  to  prevent  the  sweat  disturbing  the 

S1f'1In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
artificial  eyebrows  were  used  as  a  means  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  feminine  beauty.  Prior,  in  an  epigram,  refers 
to  the  practice  thus : 

“The  slattern  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haste, 

Her  lady’s  complexion  and  eyebrows  at  Calais.” 
These  artificial  eyebrows  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  mouse-skin,  for  in  another  poem  on  the  same 


subject  he  says : 

“If  we  don’t  catch  a  mouse  to-day, 

Alas!  no  eyebrows  for  to-morrow.” 
eyed  (pron.  Id),  *eyde,  a.  [Eng.  ey(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  eyes ;  used  generally  in 
composition  :  as,  a  blue-eyed  boy,  dull-eyed,  bright 
eyed,  &c. 

“They  were  both  so  watchfull  and  well  eyde. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  iii.  7. 


-  2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  when  speaking  of  the 
spots  in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

♦eye-ful,  a.  Attracting  the  eye ;  remarkable. 


eyed  hawkmoth,  s. 

Entorn.:  A  hawkmoth,  Smerinthus  acellatus.  It 
is  the  Sphinx  ocellata  of  Linnaeus.  The  anterior 
wings,  which  are  every  acute  at  the  apex,  are  gray, 
tinged  with  rose-color,  and  variegated,  clouded  and 
streaked  with  brown,  the  hinder  wings  are  carmine 
red,  with  gray  margins  and  an  ocellum  of  blue, 
brown  or  black.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  fine  green 
above,  and  below  is  tinged  with  blue;  there  are  on 
it,  too,  white,  rose-color,  and  yellow  markings.  It 
feeds  on  willows,  the  poplars,  the  apple,  &c. 
Found  in  Enping  Forest,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  -e.y  rare  in  Scotland.  (Duncan,  in  Jar- 
dine's  Nai.  Libr.) 

eye  -lash  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  lash.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  row  or  line  of  hair  edging  the  eyelid. 

“  That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  single  hair  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

II.  Anat. :  The  eyelashes  are  strong,  short,  curved 
hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows  along  the 
margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of  union  between  the 
skin  and  the  conjunctiva.  The  upper  lashes  are 
more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower,  and  are 
curved  in  an  opposite  direction. 

♦eye -less  (eye  as  I),  a.  [Eng.  eye;  -less.]  Want¬ 
ing  or  destitute  of  eyes ;  deprived  of  sight. 

“  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  41. 
eye  -let  (eye  as  I),  *oi-let,  s.  [Fr.  oeillet-a. 
little  eye,  dimin.  of  eei(=an  eye.)  A  short  metallic 
tube  whose  ends  are  flanged  over  against  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  object  in  which  the  said  tube  is  inserted. 
It  is  used  as  a  bushing  for  holes  to  prevent  the 
tearing  of  the  perforated  edge  of  the  fabric  or  ma¬ 
terial  by  lacing. 

eyelet-bole,  s.  The  orifice  of  an  eyelet. 

eyelet-punch,  s.  A  device  used  at  the  desk  for 
attaching  papers  together  by  eyeleting.  It  has 
usually  a  hollow  punch  for  making  a  hole,  and  a 
die-punch  to  upset  the  flange  of  the  eyelet. 

eyelet-ring,  s.  A  ring  inserted  in  an  eyelet  to 
prevent  wear. 

eye-let-eer1  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eyelet:  -eer=er 
(q.  v.).]  A  stabbing  instrument  of  the  work-table, 
to  pierce  eyelet-holes ;  a  stiletto. 

♦eye  -11-ad  (eye  as  I),  *ey-li-ad,  *i-li-ad,  *a-li- 
ad,  s.  [Fr.  ceillade.]  An  ogle,  a  wanton  look. 

“  Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my 
parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

eye'-lld  (eye  as  I),  *ee-led,  *ehe-lid,  *eye-lede, 
♦eye-lydde,  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  lid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  2  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Movable  portions  of  integument 
adapted  for  covering  and  protecting  the  eye.  They 
are  composed  of  different  tissues  arranged  in  suc¬ 
cessive  strata  one  beneath  the  other.  (l)  The  skin ; 
(2)  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  (3)  the  expanded 
tendon  of  the  levator  palpebree,  in  the  upper  lid 
only ;  (4)  the  tarsal  cartilage ;  (5)  meibomian 
glands  ;  (6)  the  mucous  membtane.  These  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  entirely  devoid  of 
fat. 

♦ey  -en  (ey  as  I),  s.pl.  [Eye(1),s.] 

fey-er  (eyas  I),  s.  [En  g.  eye  (l),v.;  -er.]  One 
who  eyes  or  watches  another  narrowly, 
eyerie  (pron.  I  -er-I  or  lr’-I),  s.  [Eyeie.] 
eye  -seeds  (eye  as  I) ,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  eye,  and  seeds. 
So  called  because  the  seeds,  if  blown  into  the  eye, 
are  said  to  remove  bits  of  dust,  &c.] 

Bot. :  Probably  Salvia  verbenaca,  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

eye’-shot  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye  and  shot.]  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  sight,  range  of  vision, 
view. 

eye-sigbt  (pron.  I  -sIt),  *eh-sihthe,  *eh-sithe, 
♦eih-sihthe,  *eye-siht,  *eye-syht,  s.  [Eng.  eye, 

and  sight.] 

1.  The  sight  of  the  eye ;  view,  observation. 

“Flih  ut  of  min  ehsihthe.” — St.  Marherete,  p.  17. 

2.  The  power  or  sense  of  seeing ;  sight. 

“  Thou  schalt  not  lose  thy  eyesyht.” 

Poems  on  Freemasonry,  676. 

eye -sore  (eye  as  I),  s.  [English  eye,  and  sore.] 
Something  displeasing  or  offensive  to  the  eye  or 
sight. 

“  And  is  the  like  conclusion  of  psalms  become  now,  at 
length,  an  eyesore,  or  a  galling  to  the  ears  that  hear  it?  ” 
— Hooker. 


eye -stone  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  stone.] 
A  “stone ’’for  clearing  foreign  bodies  out  of  the 
eye.  Specif.,  a  small  calcareous  stone,  as  an  oper- 
culum  of  a  univalve  shell  in  one  of  the  family  Turb- 
inidse.  This  being  put  into  the  inner  comer  of  the 
eye,  works  its  way  out,  it  is  said,  at  the  exterior  one, 
bringing  with  it  any  foreign  body  lying  in  its  path. 

eye-wink  (eye  as  I),s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  wink. J 
A  wink  of  the  eye  given  as  a  hint  or  token. 

♦eyne  (pron.  In) ,  s.  pi.  [Eye,  s.] 
ey-ot,  ait,  *ey-et,  *eyght,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ei= an 
island,  and  dimin.  suff.  -er.  |  An  ait;  a  little  island' 
in  a  stream,  overgrown  with  willows.  [Ey  (2),  s.] 
ey-rant,  ay-rant,  a.  [Eyky.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  eagles  and  other  birds  in 
their  nests. 

eyre  (1)  (pron.  ar),  *eire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eire,  err*, 
oire— a  journey,  a  way,  from  Latin  iter.] 

1.  A  journey  or  circuit. 

2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices. 

“The  eire  of  justize  wende  aboute  in  the  londe.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  617. 

♦eyre  (2),  s.  [Aie,  s.] 

ey-rie  (ey  as  I),  ey-ry,  *ey-er-ie,  *eir-ie, 
♦aerie,  aery,  arie,  aiery,  ayery  (pron.  e'-ri, 
a'-ri.I'-rl,  a~er-I),s.  [In  Fr.  aerie,  aiery,  evyrie; 
Teut.  ey— an  egg;  A.  S.  ce(/=an  egg;  Low  Lat.  ceria 
=  a  nest  of  goshawks.] 

1.  A  collection  of  eggs,  an  eggery,  a  nest. 

“One  aiery  with  proportion  ne’er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren.” 

Massinger:  Maid  of  Honor,  i.  2. 

2.  The  occupant  of  a  nest ;  a  young  brood. 

“  Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery’ s  nest.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

♦eyrish,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  ayre= air;  Eng.  adj.  suf^ 
-ish.  ]  Aerial. 

eyry  (pron.  e-ri),  s.  [Eyeie.] 

*ey-sell,  s.  [Eisel.] 

E-ze-kl-el,  s.  [Eccl.  Lat.  Ezekiel;  Gr.  Iezekiel, 
from  Heb.  Yechhezekel,  from  Yechhazeq  El= God 
will  strengthen,  or  chhozeg  ha  El= the  strength  of 
God,] 

1.  Scripture  Hist. :  One  of  the  Greater  Prophets 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  book  described  under  2. 

2.  Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  larger  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  visions  and  utter¬ 
ances  which  it  contains  being  expressly  attributed* 
in  the  work  itself,  to  Ezekiel.  He  was  the  son  of 
Buzi,  a  priest  (i.  3).  He  was  carried  captive,  in  the 
time  of  Jehoiachin,  B.  C.  595,  about  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah 
(xl.  1).  His  prophecies  are  mostly  in  chronological 
order,  those  excepted  which  are  launched  against 
foreign  nations.  There  is  no  direct  quotation  from 
Ezekiel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there  are  a  few 
allusions  to  his  utterances,  especially  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  which,  in  the  concluding  portion, 
distinctly  looks  back  to  the  temple  arrangements 
prophesied  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  The 

genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  prophecies  of 
Izekiel  have  not  been  seriously  impugned  either  in 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church,  and  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  has  been  given  in  favor  of  their 
canonicity. 

Ez'-ra,  s.  [Heb.  Ezra = help.  In  Gr.  Esdras .] 

1.  Scripture  Hist. : 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(2)  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  who  returned  from  captivity  along  with 
Zerubbabel,  the  civil  governor  of  the  exiles,  and 
Joshua  their  high  priest  (Neh.  xii.  2).  He  is  called 
in  Neh.  xii.2,  Azariah. 

(3)  The  celebrated  priest,  whose  patriotic  and 
priestly  services  to  the  Jews  are  detailed  in  the 
book  bearing  his  name.  [2.] 

2.  Scripture  Canon:  An  Old  Testament  book, 
arranged,  in  the  English  Bible  between  2  Chronicles 
andNehemiah,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  after 
Daniel,  before  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles  follow¬ 
ing  next  and  completing  the  whole  volume.  The 
name  Ezra  is  by  most  persons  held  to  denote  that 
hewastbe  author  of  the  book,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  import  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  New  Testament  Gospels. 
It  may,  however,  signify  no  more  than  that  the 
doings  of  Ezra  are  the  main  theme  of  the  book, 
which  is  certainly  the  case.  The  illustrious  person¬ 
age  so  designated  was  a  priest  descended  from 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaron.  His  immediate  father 
was  Seraiah.  He  was  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  which  he  was  passionately  attached  (vii. 
6).  An  exile  in  Persia,  he  so  commended  himself  to 
tne  then  reigning  monarch  (apparently  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus),  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  commission 
to  lead  the  second  expedition  of  Jews  back  to  their 
own  land.  The  enterprise  began  about  B.  C.  458. 
Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  king, 
but  we  find  him  again  at  J erusalem,  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  exercising  only  priestly  functions  under  Nehe¬ 
miah.  Where  he  died  is  uncertain.  The  period 
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which  the  book  spans  is  about  eighty  years,  viz., 
from  the  first  of  Cyrus  (B.  C.  536)  to  the  eighth  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (B.  C.  456) ;  the  reigns  em¬ 
braced  are  those  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis, 
Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and  part  of  that  of 
Artaxerxes.  The  language  is  Hebrew  in  its  declin¬ 
ing  state,  with  occasional  Aramaean  passages  (iv.  8, 
v.  tovi.18).  Ezra  first  appears  upon  the  scene  in 
chap.  vii.  1,.  being  spoken  of  in  the  third  person, 
which  at  viii.  15  changes  to  the  first.  The  tradition¬ 
ary  view  in  which  H&vernick,  Keil,  and  various 
other  biblical  scholars  concur,  is  that  the  book, 
excepting  quoted  Aramaean  passages,  is  from  one 
pen,  and  thatone  Ezra’s.  Other  investigators  admit 
a  plurality  of  authors.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  attrib¬ 
utes  chap.  i.  to  Daniel,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  1  to 
Nehemian  (cf.  Neh.  vii.),  iii.  2  and  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  to 
Haggai,  the  rest  of  the  book  to  Ezra.  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson,  also  admitting  a  variety  of  authors  (Ezra 
included) ,  considers  the  final  editor  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  Both  Jews 
and  Christians  consider  the  work  part  of  the  Script¬ 
ure  Canon. 


THE  sixth  letter,  and  fourth 
consonant  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  is  a  labial  or  labio-den- 
tal  articulation,  being  formed 
by  the  emission  of  breath  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  lip  and  the 
upper  teeth.  It  is  a  surd  spi¬ 
rant,  the  corresponding  sonant 
spirant  being  Y  (q.v.).  In  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  it  was  pronounced 
as  v,  and  it  still  retains  that 
sound  in  of.  It  takes  its  form 
from  the  Greek  digamma,  which  also  had  a  very  sim¬ 
ilar  power.  An  original  /  has  frequently  become  v 
in  English  words,  as  vat  for  fat,  vetch  tor  fetch,  vixen 
for  fixen.  It  h  as  also  disappeared  from  many  words, 
as  in  head  (O.  Eng.  heved),  lord  (O.  Eng.  hlaford), 
hawk  (O.  Eng.  hafoc ) ,  woman  (O.  Eng.  w  if  man ) ,  &c. ; 
and  in  others  it  nas  been  dropped,  as  hasty  (O.  Fr. 
hastif),  jolly  (O.  En g.  jolif),  testy  (O.  Eng.  testif ), 
&c.  An  /  sound  is  now  used  in  trough,  enough,  and 
rough,  to  represent  an  original  guttural.  In  the 
plurals  of  nouns  of  pure  English  origin  ending  in  -/ 
or  -If,  with  a  preceding  long  vowel  (except  oo),  the 
f  is  changed  into  v.  In  Romance  words  the  f  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  and  the  plural  is  formed  by  add¬ 
ing  s.  Words  ending  in  -ff  or  -rf,  also  form  the 
plural  by  the  addition  of  s.  In  Russian  the  letter  / 
is  uniformly  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  th,  as 
Feodor  for  Theodore. 


F  as  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Music :  For  Forte,  to  mark  that  a  passage  is 
to  be  played  or  sung  loudly  ;  ff=  fortissimo,  when  it 
is  to  be  played  or  sung  very  loudly. 

2.  In  Distinctions :  For  Fellow,  as  F.  R.  S.=Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

3.  In  Med.:  For  the  Latin  word  Fiat— let  it  be 
made. 

F  as  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  numerals :  For  40,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(F)  =40,000. 

2.  In  Chem.:  For  the  non-metallic  element  Flu¬ 
orine,  and  for  Fluoride — e.  g.,  F=Fluorine,  KF= 
Potassium  Fluoride.  Sometimes  F  written  with  a 
stroke  above  is  used  for  Formic  Acid. 

3.  In  Music : 

(1)  For  the  note  called  parhypate  in  the  Greater 
Perfect  system  of  the  Greeks.  The  letter-name  of 
Frite  in  the  upper  tetrachord. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  Eolian  mode,  or  church 
scale,  commencing  four  notes  above  the  hypo- 
Eolian. 

(3)  The  note  called  Fa  ut  in  the  hexachord  sys¬ 
tem.  The  fourth  note  in  the  scale  of  C.  [Notation.] 

(4)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale  requiring  one 
flat  in  the  signature ;  and  the  key-note  of  the  minor 
scale  related  to  A  flat. 

(5)  For  the  note  Fah  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism:  F  for  the  Codex  Augien- 
sis ;  f  (smaii  letter)  .for  the  Cursive  MSS. 

5.  Physics:  For  Fahrenheit,  denoting  that  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  according  to  that  scale,  as 
60°  F. 

IT  All  boiling  points,  melting  points,  &c.,  in  the 
chemical  articles  of  this  Dictionary  are  expressed 
in  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  unless  F  is  added, 
to  show  that  the  temperature  is  expressed  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

6.  In  Old  Law :  F  was  branded  on  felons  who 
were  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

7.  In  Heraldry :  For  the  Fesse-point  (q.  v.). 

F-clef,  s. 

Music :  The  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  that  letter. 


F-holes,  s.pl. 

Music :  The  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  so  called 
from  their  shape, 
fa  (1) ,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  The  syllable  used  in  solmisation  for  F- 
fa-bemol,  s. 

Music:  F  flat. 

*fa  (2) ,  fae,  s.  [Foe.]  A  foe,  an  enemy. 

*fa  (3) ,  faw,  s.  [Fa,  v.) 

1.  That  which  falls  to  one’s  lot. 

2.  A  share ;  that  which  is  due. 

3.  A  fall. 

IT  To  shake  a  fa : 

1.  Lit. :  To  wrestle. 

2.  Fig.:  To  strive.  (Scotch.) 

fa  (1),  faw  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fall,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fall. 

B.  Trans. :  To  fall  or  happen  to ;  as,  It  faws  me  to 

do  that.  i 

fa  (2),  faw  (2),  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  Low  Ger.  faa; 
Dan.Yaaer=to  get,  to  acquire.] 

1.  To  obtain,  to  get. 

2.  To  have  as  one’s  lot. 

fa-am,  fa -ham,  s.  [A  native  African  word  (?).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

faam-tea,  faham-tea,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  Angrcccum  fragrans,  an  orchid 
noted  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  leaves.  The  infusion 
is  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints. 

fab,  s.  [Fob.]  A  small  pocket;  a  tobacco-pouch, 
fa  -bg,  s.  [Lat.=a  bean.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  herbs,  belonging  to  the  order 
Leguminosee  (or  Fabace®  of  Lindley) .  It  is  of  the 
sub-tribe  Vicie®.  Its  type  is  the  Common  Bean, 
Faba  vulgaris.  [Bean.] 

fa-ba  -fje-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  fab(a)=&  bean;  fern, 
adj.  pi.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  Lindley’s  name  for  the  order  of  plants  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Leguminos®  (q.  v.). 

fa-ba  -§e-0us,  a.  [Low  Lat.  /af>a.cews=having 
the  nature  of  a  bean  ;  Lat.  faba=&  bean.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  nature  or  properties  of 
a  bean  ;  like  a  bean. 

2.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  Fa¬ 
bace®  (q.  v.). 

*fab'-ell,  s.  [A  corruption  of  O.  En  g.favel  (q.v.).] 
ffab'-ell-a-tor,  s.  [Lat./a£>elZa=a  little  fable, 
dim.  from  fabula—a  fable.]  One  who  tells  little 
fables. 

fa -ber,  s.  [Lat.]  A  fish,  the  dory. 

Fa-bl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Fabius,  Fabianus,  from 
Fabius  Maximus=  (1)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
Gens  Fabia;  (2)  used,  esp.  in  thelphrase  Fabiance 
arfes=Fabian  tactics,  to  denote  tactics  the  chief 
point  of  which  is  to  weary  and  exhaust  the  enemy. 
By  such  measures  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator 
greatly  harassed  Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.] 

1.  Lit.:  Belonging,  related  to,  or  connected  with 
the  Roman  Gens  Fabia. 

2.  Fig. :  Slow,  cautious,  avoiding  open  conflict. 
fabe§,  fapes,  feabes,  feapes,  s.  pi.  [Etym. 

doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Ribes  grossularia.  ( Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

fa-ble,  *fa-bull,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  fable,  from  Lat. 
fabula=a.  narrative,  from  f or  =  to  speak;  Sp.  & 
Port .fabula;  Ital.  favola.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  story,  a  narrative,  a  tale. 

2.  A  feigned  tale  or  story  intended  to  enforce 
some  moral  precept ;  a  fictitious  narrative  convey¬ 
ing  some  useful  information,  or  intended  for  enter¬ 
tainment;  an  allegory. 

IT  Jot-ham’s  fable  of  the  trees  (Judges  ix.,  about 
1209  B.  C.)  is  the  oldest  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as 
any  made  since.  Nathan’s  fable  of  the  poor  man 
(2  Sarq.  xii.,  about  1034  B.  C.)  is  next  in  antiquity. 
The  earliest  collection  of  fables  extant  is  of  eastern 
origin,  and  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  fables 
of  Yishnoo  Sarma,  or  Pilpay,  are  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  if  not  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Professor 
Max  Miiller  traced  La  Fontaine’s  fable  of  the  Milk¬ 
maid  to  a  very  early  Sanscrit  collection.  jEsop’s 
fables,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  565  or 
620  B.  0.,  were  versified  by  Babrius,  a  Greek  poet, 
about  130  B.  C.,  and  turned  into  prose  by  Maximus 
Planudes,  a  Greek  monk,  about  1320,  who  added 
other  fables  and  appended  a  worthless  life  of  iEsop. 
The  fables  of  Phmdrus  in  elegant  Latin-iambics 
(about  A.  D.  8),  of  La  Fontaine  (1700)  and  of  Gay 
(1727)  are  justly  celebrated. 

*3.  The  plot  of  a  poem  or  story;  the  connected 
series  of  events  in  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem. 

“  Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  allegor¬ 
ical,  and  the  marvellous.” — Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad.  (Pref. ) 


4.  A  foolish  story. 

“  But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables .” — 1  Tim. 
iv.  7. 

5.  A  falsehood,  an  untruth,  a  fiction,  a  fabrica¬ 
tion. 

“  And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were 
Without  fable  I  wol  discrive.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*6.  A  by-word;  a  subject  of  gossip  or  talk. 

“  We  grew 

The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
fable ;  fictitious,  fabulous. 

“Thou  fable  Styx!  whose  livid  streams  are  roll’d 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I  tho’  blind  behold.” 

Pope:  Thebais  of  Statius,  83,  84. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fable,  tale, 
novel,  and  romance :  “  Different  speciesof  composi¬ 
tion  are  expressed  by  the  above  words :  the  fable  is 
allegorical;  its  actions  are  natural,  but  its  agents 
are  imaginary :  the  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imag¬ 
inary  ;  both  the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from 
the  passing  scenes  of  life.  Gods  and  goddesses,  ani¬ 
mals  and  men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate 
objects  in  general,  may  be  made  the  agents  of  a 
fable ;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking,  only  men  or 
supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  agents  :  of  the  for¬ 
mer  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of  lEsop ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marmontel,  the  tales 
of  the  Genii,  &c.  .  .  .  Fables  are  written  for 
instruction  :  tales  principally  for  amusement ;  fables 
consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or  action,  from 
which  a  moral  can  be  drawn  :  tales  always  of  many, 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  individual.  The  tale 
when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a  simple  kind  of 
fiction  ;  it  consists  of  but  few  persons  in  the  drama  ; 
while  the  novel,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  every 
possible  variety  in  characters.  The  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader 
in  suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe ;  the  novel  affords  the  greatest 
scope  for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  the  involvements  of  interests,  and 
the  unraveling  of  its  plot.  If  the  novel  awakens  the 
attention,  the  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and 
engages  the  affections;  it  presents  nothing  but 
what.  is  extraordinary  and  calculated  to  fill  the 
imagination.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦fable-maker,  *fable-monger,  s.  An  inventor 
or  writer  of  fables. 

“  To  distinguish  the  true  and  proper  allegorists  from 
the  fable-mongers  or  mythies.” — Waterland:  Works,  vi.  16. 

fa'-ble,  *fa-blen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  fabler,  from 
Lat.  fabulor,  from  fabula.)' 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse. 

‘‘While  thei  talkiden  or  fableden.” — Wycliffe.-  uukc 
xxiv.  16. 

2.  To  compose  or  write  fables  or  fiction. 

“To  loftier  rapture  thou  canst  wake  the  thought 

Than  all  the  fabling  poets’  boasted  powers.” 

Warton:  Pleasures  of  Melancholy . 

3.  To  tell  falsehoods  or  untruths. 

“He  fables  not:  I  hear  the  enemy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  feign,  to  invent,  to  tell  or  say 
falsely. 

“  It  being  fabled  that  when  the  words  were  spoken 
aloud,  some  shepherds  had  repeated  them  over  their 
bread,  which  was  thereupon  presently  turned  into  flesh.” 
— Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1548). 

fa  -bier,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fabler,  fableor.)  A  writer  or 
spreader  of  fables ;  one  who  deals  in  fiction ;  a 
fable-monger. 

fab  -li-au  (au  as  6)  (pi.  fab  -11-aux,  aux  as  6), 
s.  [Fr.,  dim,  of  fable.)  A  metrical  tale  composed 
by  the  Trouvferes  or  poets  of  the  Langue  d’Oil  in 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  The  fabliaux 
were  sarcastic  or  witty  references  to  passing  events, 
and  were  intended  for  recitation. 

fa'-blihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fable,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  fables. 

2.  A  fable. 

fa-bdid  -e-g,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  faba=a  bean,  and  Gr. 
erdos=form,  appearance.]  A  term  applied  by  Mr. 
Bowerbank  to  certain  bean-shaped  leguminous 
seeds  found  in  the  London  or  Lower  Tertiary  clays 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  (Page.) 

♦fabor,  s.  [Faubourg.]  A  suburb. 

fab  -ric,  *fab  -rick,  s.  [Fr.  fabrique,  from  Lat. 
fabrica=(  1)  a  workshop  ;  (2)  a  fabric,  from  faber 
(gemt./a6ri)=a  workman,  from  a  root  fa = to  set. 
to  place  (seen  in  fa-cio— to  make) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fabrica.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  s,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu  =  kw'. 


fabric-lands 


face 


I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  is  fabricated. 

.  (1)  The  frame  or  structure  of  a  building;  a  build¬ 
ing  or  structure ;  an  edifice. 

“Here’s  a  fabric  that  implies  eternity.” 

Middleton:  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  iv.  2. 
(2)  A  cloth  made  by  weaving  or  felting.  The 
various  names  are  derived  from  material,  texture, 
fineness,  mode  of  weaving,  color,  mode  of  coloring, 
surface-finishing,  place  of  manufacture,  &c. 

2.  The  structure,  manufacture,  workmanship,  or 
texture  of  anything ;  the  manner  in  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  any  material  or  structure  are  united. 

.  *3.  The  act  or  purpose  of  fabricating  or  construct¬ 
ing  ;  construction. 

,  “  This  was  received  .  .  .  for  the  fabric  of  the  churches 

of  the  poor.” — Milman.  ( Ogilvie .) 

|  II.  Fig. :  Any  system  of  united  parts,  as  of  the 
world,  society,  the  Church,  &c. 

“  With  what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society  have 
fallen.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fabric  and  edifice , 
see  Edifice. 

♦fabric-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  given  in  former 
times  for  the  rebuilding,  repair,  or  maintenance  of 

churches. 

*fab'-rlc,  *fab  -rick,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fabriquer ;  Sp. 
fabricar;  Ital.  fabric  are']  To  frame,  to  construct, 
to  put  together,  to  build,  to  fashion. 

“  Shew  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheese-inhabitants  observe,  and  how 
Fabric  their  mansions.”  J.  Philips:  Cider,  i. 
fab’-ri-cant,  s.  [Lat.  fabricans,  pr.  par.  of 
fabrico—  to  fabricate  (q.  v.).]  One  who  fabricates ; 
a  manufacturer  or  fabricator. 

f  ab  ’-ri-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fabricatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fabrico ,  from  fabrica= a  fabric  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  {of  material  things) : 

1.  To  build,  to  construct,  to  frame;  to  form  by 
putting  together  the  several  parts. 

2.  To  form  by  art,  to  manufacture,  to  weave;  as, 
to  fabricate  woolens. 

II.  Fig.  {of  immaterial  things):  To  manufacture, 
to  devise,  to  put  together,  to  forge,  to  invent,  to 
contrive.  (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

“The  impostor  who  fabricated  these  forgeries.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  invent,  to  tell  fictions  or  un¬ 
truths. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fabricate  and  to 
invent,  see  Invent. 

f ab-ri-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fabricatio, 
from  fabricatus,  pa.  par.  of  fabrico ;  Sp.  fabrica- 
cion ;  Ital.  fabricazione.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  building,  constructing,  or 
framing;  construction. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

*3.  The  act  of  creating  or  forming ;  creation. 
“Attributing  the  affection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God,  but  the  fabrication  of  the  body  to  the  Dii  ex  Deo." — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  creating,  or 
planning. 

“  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government.” 
— Burke:  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  or  planning 

falsely ;  forgery.  ,  ,  .  , 

3.  That  which  is  invented,  devised,  or  planned 
falsely ;  a  forgery,  a  falsehood,  an  invention. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fabrication  and  fic¬ 
tion,  see  Fiction. 

fab'-ri-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  fabricateur;  Sp. 
fabricador ;  Ital.  fabricatore.'] 

1.  One  who  constructs,  frames,  builds,  or  makes. 
“The  Almighty  fabricator  of  the  universe.” — Howell: 

Letters,  bk.  iii.,  lett.  9. 

2.  One  who  invents,  devises,  plans,  or  forges. 

f  ab-rl-ca-tress,  s.  [Eng.  fabricator ;  -ess.]  A 
female  fabricator ;  a  constructress. 

*fab  -ri-ca-tUre,  s.  [Lat .fabricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fabrico .]  A  fabricating  or  making ;  fabrication. 

fa-brl  -?!-?.,  S.  [Named  after  J.  C.  Fabricius,  a 
celebrated  Danish  entomologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  belonging  to 
the  order  Myrtacese.  They  have  alternate  dotted 
leaves  and  axillary  white  flowers. 

fab -rile,  a.  [Lat.  fabrilis,  ivomfaber=a  work¬ 
man;  Sp.  fabril;  Ital.  fabbrile .]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  workmen  or  to  handicraft,  as  in  wood, 
stone,  metal,  &c. 

♦fab'-U-l^r,  a.  [Lat.  /a&«Iaris= legendary,  fab¬ 
ulous.]  Relating  to  the  construction  of  a  story  or 
dramatic  plot. 
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f  ab-U-lar  -I-gi,  s.  [Latin  fabulus,  dimin.  from 
faba— a  bean.] 

P alceont. :  A  genus  of  Porcellanous  Foraminifera. 
Chambers  filled  with  labyrinthic  shell-matter,  the 
cavities  in  which  are  mostly  elongate  with  the  axis 
of  the  shell.  They  are  narrow,  and,  opening  termi¬ 
nally,  make  a  cribriform  septal  face.  Only  one 
species,  Fabularia  ovata,  or  discolithus,  is  known ; 
it  abounds  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  France. 
{Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

♦fab-u-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  fabulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fabulor.']  To  fable. 

*f  ab-fl-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fabulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fabulor. ]  The  act  of  moralizing  fables.  {Ash.) 

fab'-ff-llst,  s.  [Fr.  fabuliste;  Sp.  fabulista, 
from  Lat.  fabula.]  A  writer  or  inventor  of  fables. 

f ab'-ii-llze,  *fab'-u-ll§e,  v.i.  [Lat .fabul{a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  write  or  speak  in  fables;  to 
compose  fictions. 

*fab-ll-los'-l-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  fabulositas,  from  fab- 
ulosus;  Fr.  fabulosity ;  Sp.  fabulosidad.) 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fabulous  or  full  of  fables  ; 
fabulousness. 

2.  A  feigned  or  fabulous  story ;  a  fable.  i 

f  ab'-fl.-lous,  a.  [Lat.  fabulosus,  from  fabula— 
a  fable  ;  Fr .fabuleux;  Sp .fabuloso;  Ital.  favoloso.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  invented;  not  founded  on 
fact ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability  or  reason. 

2.  Related,  described,  or  told  of  in  fables. 

3.  Exceedingly  great;  almost  beyond  belief;  in¬ 
credible  ;  as,  His  books  were  sold  at  a  fabulous 
price. 

f ab-vi-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng .fabulous;  - ly. ] 

1.  In  a  fabulous  manner;  in  manner  of  a  fable  or 
fiction. 

“These  things  are  uncertain  and  fabulously  aug¬ 
mented.” — Grenewey:  Tacitus;  Annals,  p.  181. 

2.  In  a  fabulous  or  almost  incredible  manner  or 
degree. 

f ab'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fabulous;  • ness. ] 
The  quality  of  being  fabulous,  feigned,  or  fictitious. 

“  His  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly  clamed.” — 
Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

*f  a -bur-dcn,  *f  a’-bur-then,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Fr.  faux-bourdon=  (lit.)  false  burden.  [Bue- 
den.]  The  word  bourdon  or  bordone  in  its  primary 
sense  is  (in  French  and  Italian)  a  pilgrim’s  staff ; 
hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass-pipe,  or 
drone  of  the  bag-pipe,  and  thence  again  simply  a 
deep  bass  note.  As  the  earliest  Falsi  bordoni  of 
which  we  have  specimens  are  principally  formed, 
except  at  their  cadences,  by  successions  of  fourths 
and  sixths  below  the  plain-song  melody,  such  an 
accompanying  bass,  to  thosewhohad  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  low  octaves  of  the  organum, 
and  to  consider  thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in 
the  harmonized  accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant,  would  sound  false ;  and  this  application  of 
the  meaning  of  the  falso  and  faux  seems  a  more 
rational  derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  from 
falsetto  and  falsette,  as  implying  the  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  in  Falso  Bordone 
harmony.  (Grove.)]  [Faux-bourdon.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally: 

Music :  One  of  the  early  systems  of  harmonizing 
a  given  portion  of  plain-song  or  a  canto  fermo.  It 
was  afterward  used  as  a  term  for  a  sort  of  harmony 
consisting  of  thirds  and  sixths  added  to  a  canto 
fermo.  When  counterpoint  had  superseded  both 
diaphony  and  descant,  the  term  faburden  was  still 
applied  to  a  certain  species  of  counterpoint,  some¬ 
times,  but  not  always,  note  against  note.  {Stainer 
<&  Barrett.) 

“Descanti,  prycksouge,  counterpoint,  and  faburden." — 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  monotonous  refrain. 

“  To  sing,  as  it  were,  the  faburden  of  a  song.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  735. 

B.  Asadj.:  High-sounding. 

“Mirabile,  miraculoso,  stupendo,  and  such  faburthen 
words.” — Lodge:  Wit’s  Miserie  (1596). 

fac,  s.  [A  contraction  for  facsimile  (q.  v.).] 

fa-$a'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  /accmfa=the  front 
of  a  building,  from  faccia— the  face  ;  Lat.  facies.] 
[Face.] 

Arch.:  The  face  or  front  of  any  considerable 
building  to  a  street,  court,  garden,  or  other  place. 

fa.9e,  *faas,  s.  [.'  c.face,  from  Lat.  facies;  Ital. 
faccia ;  O.  Sp./az.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  front  part  of  the  head  of  any  animal, 
more  especially  of  man,  consisting  of  the  forehead, 
eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin  ;  the  visage,  the 
countenance. 

“He  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a 
glass.” — James  i.  23. 


(2)  The  aspect  or  expression  of  the  visage,  as 
indicative  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  favor  or 
anger. 

“  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee.” — Numbers 
vi.  25. 

(3)  That  part  of  anything  which  presents  itself  to 
the  view ;  as — 

(а)  The  surface  of  anything. 

“Thou  hast  driven  me  from  the  face  of  the  earth.” — 
Genesis  iv.  14. 

(б)  The  front,  the  forepart  of  anything. 

“  Also  the  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  house  and  of  the 
separate  place  toward  the  east  an  hundred  cubits.” — 
Ezekiel  xli.  14. 

(c)  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid;  one  of  the  sides 
bounding  a  solid:  thus  a  cube  has  six  faces,  an 
octahedron  eight. 

14)  The  dial  of  a  watch,  clock,  compass-card,  &c. 

(5)  The  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Fresence,  sight. 

“In  the  very  face  of  the  Court.” — Strype:  Memorials; 
Q.  Mary  (an.  1554). 

t (2)  Appearance,  look,  aspect. 

“Nor  heaven,  nor  sea,  their  former  face  retained.” 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  118. 

*(3)  The  visible  state  of  things. 

“  This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe.” 

— Addison. 

*(4)  An  outward  show,  appearance,  or  cover;  sur¬ 
face  show. 

“They  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs.” — Milton. 

(5)  A  distortion  of  the  features ;  as,  He  made  a 
wry  face. 

“  Why,  what’ s  the  matter,  Doll  ?  You  are  making  faces 
now.” — Dickens:  Barnaby  Budge,  ch.  iv. 

(6)  Confidence,  boldness ;  effrontery,  assurance. 

“A  chaplain  of  Cortes  had  the  face  to  assert  that  in  one 

engagement  against  the  Indians  St.  James  had  appeared 
on  a  gray  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian  adventurers." 
— Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  (Introd.) 

*(7)  Favor. 

“  Seek  ye  my  face." — Psalm  xxvii.  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  front  or  broadside  of  a  building;  the 
facade  ;  the  front  of  a  wall. 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  stone  exposed  on  the  face  of 
a  wall.  The  sides  are  flanks,  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  are  beds. 

(3)  The  front  of  an  arch  showing  the  vertical  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  outside  row  of  voussoirs. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  head  of  a  mammiferous 
animal. 

(2)  The  aspect  of  an  organ. 

3.  Astrol. :  The  third  part  of  a  sign,  each  divided 
into  ten  degrees. 

4.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  front  of  a  jamb  presented  toward  the 
room. 

(2)  The  sole  of  a  plane. 

5.  Crystall. :  One  of  the  planes  which  form  the 
surface  of  a  regular  solid. 

6.  Forging: 

(1)  The  working  portion  of  a  hammer-head. 

(2)  The  flat  part  of  an  anvil. 

7.  Fort.:  One  of  the  parts  which  form  a  salient 
angle  projecting  toward  the  country.  [Bastion.] 

8.  Gearing:  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a 
cog  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch-line.  The  por¬ 
tion  within  that  limit  is  the  flank. 

9.  Grinding:  That  portion  of  a  lap  or  wheel, 
whether  the  edge  or  the  disc,  which  is  employed  in 
grinding. 

10.  Mining ;  That  portion  of  a  coal-seam  which  is 
in  process  of  removal. 

11.  Mil. :  The  face  of  a  square  is  the  side  of  a 
body  of  men  formed  into  a  square. 

12.  Ord.:  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun. 

13.  Print.:  The  surface  of  type  from  which  the 
impression  is  taken.  The  character  of  the  face,  for 
size,  style,  and  proportions,  gives  the  name  to  the 
type. 

14.  Steam-engineering  : 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  a  slide-valve  on  which  it 

moves. 

(2)  The  flat  portion  on  a  cylinder  forming  a  seat 
for  a  valve. 

15.  Zobl. ;  The  anterior  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
mammiferous  animal ;  the  face  of  birds  compre¬ 
hends  the  ophthalmic  regions,  cheeks,  temples, 
forehead,  and  vertex ;  the  face  of  insects  is  the  parts 
between  the  proboscis  and  jjrothorax. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  face  and 
front:  “The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies 
which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains 
certain  marks  to  direct  the  observer  ;  the  front  is 


bfili,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9M11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  £ 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


face 
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facetiousness 


employed  for  that  part  which  is  most  prominent  or 
foremost:  hence  we  speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or 
clock,  the/ace  of  a  painting,  or  the  face  of  nature; 
but  the  front  of  a  houso  or  building,  and  the  front 
of  a  stage:  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  thing,  to  show 
a  bold [front." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  face,  counte¬ 
nance,  and.  visage :  “  The/ace  consists  of  a  certain 
set  of  features ;  the  countenance  consists  of  the 
general  aggregate  of  looks  produced  by  these 
features  ;  the  visage  consists  of  such  looks  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases :  the/ace  is  the  work  of  nature;  the 
countenance  and  visage  are  the  work  of  the  mind : 
the  face  remains  the  same,  but  the  countenance  and 
visage  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs  to  brutes 
as  well  as  men;  the  countenance  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  man;  the  visage  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  superior  beings :  the  term  is  applied  only  in  the 
grave  or  lofty  style.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

TT  In  special  phrases : 

1.  T o  fly  in  the  face  of :  To  withstand,  to  oppose, 
to  defy. 

2.  To  entreat  the  face  of:  To  seek  the  favor  of ;  to 

pray  to. 

“Entreat  the  face  o/the  Lord  thy  God.” — 1  Kings  xiii.  6. 

3.  To  accept  the  face  of:  To  favor. 

“See,  I  have  accepted  thy  face  concerning  this  thing 
also.” — Gen.  xix.  21.  (Marg.) 

4.  To  set  the  face  against:  To  oppose,  to  with¬ 
stand  firmly. 

5.  Face  to  face: 

(1)  In  immediate  presence  of  etach  other. 

“She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her  face  to  face.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  220. 

*(2)  Clearly;  without  the  interposition  of  other 
bodies. 


“  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to 
face.” — 1  Corinth,  xiii.  12. 


6.  To  make  a  face:  To  distort  the  features ;  to  put 
on  an  unnatural  or  purposely  altered  look. 

7.  To  one's  face:  Directly;  in  plain  words;  as,  to 
tell  another  anything  to  his  face. 

8.  Face  of  a  bastion: 

Fort.:  [II.  7.] 

9.  Face  prolonged  or  extended,  in  fortification,  is 
that  part  of  the  line  of  defense  which  is  between 
the  angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the  curtain. 

10.  “ Hike  your  face":  A  slang  expression=“  I 
admire  your  impudence.”  (  JJ.S .  Colloq.) 

face-ache,  face-ague,  s.  A  kind  of  neuralgia 
which  attacks  the  nerves  of  the  face ;  called  also 
Tic-doloureux  (q.  v.). 
face-and-hood,  s. 

Bot.:  Viola  tricolor,  from  the  markings  in  the 
petals  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  human  face, 
and  the  often  dark,  hood-like  appearance  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  flower.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

face-cloth,  s.  A  cloth  laid  over  the  face  of  a 
corpse. 


face-guard,  s. 

1.  A  mask  with  windows  for  the  eyes,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  persons-  exposed  to  great  heat,  as  in  glass¬ 
houses,  forging  heavy  works, 
and  in  the  various  metal- 
lurgic  furnace  operations. 

Also  for  workmen  exposed  to 
flying  particles  of  metal  or 
stone. 

2.  A  wire-gauze  mask  worn 
to  protect  the  face  in  fenc¬ 
ing. 

face-hammer,  s.  One 
with  a  flat  face,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  having 
pointed  or  edged  peens. 


Face-guard. 


face-in-hood,  s. 

Bot. :  Aconitum  napellus, 
from  the  upper  petals  forming  a  hood,  the  stamens 
and  pistils,  with  the  lower  petals,  bearing  some 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  face.  ( Britten  dfc  Holland.) 


face-joint,  s. 

Arch. :  That  joint  of  a  voussoir  which  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  arch. 


face-mold,  s. 

Carp.:  The  pattern  from  which  the  ornamental 
railings  for  stairs,  &c.,  are  to  be  cut. 
*face-painter,  s.  A  painter  of  portraits. 
*face-painting,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  applying  rouge  to  the 
face. 


face-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  piece  wrought  on  the  forepart  of 
the  knee  of  the  head,  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
main-piece,  and  to  shorten  the  upper  bolts  of  the 
knee  of  the  head. 


face-plan,  s. 

Arch,  drawing:  The  principal  or  front  elevation, 
face-plate,  s. 

1.  A  plate  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  a  lathe, 
and  affording  a  means  of  attaching  the  work  to  be 
turned ;  or  a  place  of  attachment  for  a  pin  which 
comes  against  the  dog  or  driver  on  the  work,  and 
imparts  rotation  to  the  latter. 

2.  A  true  plane  for  testing  a  dressed  surface. 

*face-royal,  s.  A  royal  or  kingly  face ;  also  the 

face  stamped  on  the  coin  called  a  royal. 

“  He  will  not  stick  to  say  his  face  is  a  face-royal.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

face-value,  s.  Par  value;  value  expressed  on 
face  of  note,  &c. 
face-wall,  s. 

Arch. :  The  front  wall  of  a  building. 

face-wheel,  s. 

Mech.:  Another  name  for  a  crown  or  contrate 
wheel,  which  has  cogs  projecting  from  the  periph¬ 
ery  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion.  The 
term  is  applicable  to  a  wheel  whose  face  rather 
than  its  perimeter  is  made  effective,  as  in  the  cog¬ 
wheels  cited  ;  it  is  also  applied  to  a  wheel  the  disc- 
face  of  which  is  adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing ; 
a  lap. 

f  age,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Face,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  meet  in  front  or  face  to  face ;  to  confront, 
to  brave. 

“  This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor’s  glorious  age, 

In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought, 

Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  705. 

2.  To  meet  with  boldness  or  firmness ;  to  confront 
boldly. 

“And  yet  a  modest  comrade  led  them  forth. 

From  their  shy  solitude  to  face  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*3.  To  brave,  to  bully,  to  oppose  with  impudence, 
to  browbeat. 

“I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.” — Shakesp.:  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  stand  opposite  to. 

“A  view  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces 
it.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  To  cover  in  front  •  to  invest  with  a  coating  or 
covering. 

“  Where  your  old  bank  is  hollow,  face  it  with  the  first 
spit  of  earth  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ditch.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

6.  To  put  a  face  or  appearance  on ;  as,  to  face 
inferior  tea,  by  mixing  it  with  coloring  matter  and 
other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  better  quality  and  higher  value. 

7.  To  lay  or  place  with  the  face  downward. 

8.  To  turn  the  face  in  any  direction ;  as,  to  face  a 
body  of  men  to  the  right  or  left. 

*9.  To  countenance. 

“  Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mason. :  To  dress  or  smooth  the  face  of  stone. 

*2.  Cards:  A  term  at  primero;  to  stand  boldly 
upon  a  card. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stand  with  the  face  in  a  certain  direction; 
to  look  in  a  certain  direction ;  as,  The  house  faces 
toward  the  east. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  in  a  certain  direction. 

“  Hail  and  farewell  they  shouted  thrice  again, 

Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thence  they  turned 
again.”  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  995. 

*3.  To  carry  a  false  appearance ;  to  play  the 
hypocrite. 

“  Thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  or  lye, 

To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

II.  Mil. :  To  turn  or  wheel  in  any  direction ;  to 
face  about  is  to  turn  right  round. 

“Defeating  it  by  a  single  well-directed  discharge  of  the 
rear  rank,  who  faced  about  for  that  purpose.” — Alison: 
Hist.  Europe,  ch.  xciii. 

If  (1)  To  face  a  thing  out:  To  persist  in  or  main¬ 
tain  any  assertion  or  conduct  unblushingly  and 
shamelessly ;  to  brave  with  effrontery ;  to  carry 
through  an  undertaking  by  effrontery  or  assurance.' 
“  She  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  face  down:  To  withstand  with  boldness 
and  effrontery. 

“Here’s  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down. 

He  met  me  on  the  mart.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

For  the  difference  between  to  face  and  to  con¬ 
front,  see  Confront. 


f aged,  pa.  par .  &  a.  [Face,  w.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  face ;  marked  with  a  face. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  false  appearance  given  to  it ;  as, 
faced  tea. 

II.  Mason. :  Having  the  outer  surface  dressed  or 
smoothed. 

*f  a'ge-less,  a.  [Eng.  face’,  -less.]  Without  or 
destitute  of  a  face. 

fag-e-lld-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fascelis;  Gr. 
eidos=  form,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub-order 
Labiatiflor®,  tribe  Mutisiace®. 
fag'-e-lls,  s.  [Gr.  phakelos=  a  bundle,  a  faggot.} 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Face 
lide®  (q.  v.).  It  contains  a  small  Chilian  plant,  like, 
Cudweed  (q.  v.). 
fag'-er,  s.  [Eng./ac(e);  -er.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  One  who  opposes  or  braves  ;  one  who  puts  on 
a  false  show  or  character;  a  boaster,  a  bully. 

“No  great  talkers,  nor  boaster,  nor  facers." — Latimer r 
Works,  i.  268. 

2.  A  blow  in  the  face. 

“Blogg,  starting  upright,  tipped  the  fellow  a  facer." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Bagman’s  Bog. 

II.  Fig.:  A  sudden  blow,  check,  or  hindrance, 
f  ag-et,  *f  a-get  te,  *fas-cet,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  facette, 
dimin.  of  face;  Sp  .faceta;  Ital.  faccetta.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

“Like  diamonds  cut  with  fascets.” — Bacon:  Essays , 
Honor  and  Reputation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  An  articular  cavity  of  a  bone  when 
nearly  plain ;  a  small,  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  bone. 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat  projection  between  the  flu  tings  of 
columns. 

3.  Mineral. :  One  of  the  small  planes  which  form 
the  sides  of  a  natural  crystal ;  of  a  cut  diamond  or 
other  gem  ;  of  a  cut-glass  ornament  or  vessel.  The 
facets  of  diamonds  are  known  as  skew-  or  skill- 
facets  and  star-facets.  Upper  skill-facets  are 
wrought  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bezel,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  girdle ;  under-skill  facets  are  wrought 
on  the  pavilions,  and  terminate  in  the  girdle.  Star- 
facets  are  wrought  on  the  bezels  and  terminate  in 
the  table.  [Brilliant.] 

4.  Glass  Manuf.:  One  of  the  irons  thrust  into  the 
mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  the 
annealing  tower. 

5.  ZoOl. :  A  flat  surface  with  a  definite  boundary. 
(Owen.)  Example,  the  facets  constituting  the  com¬ 
pound  eyes  of  insects.  [B.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Facet  eyes  are  the  compound  eyes  of 
insects,  consisting  of  an  innumerable  assemblage  of 
eyelets,  each  of  which  is  called  a  Facet. 

*fg,-ge'te,  a.  [Lat.  facetus—  clever,  witty,  gay.} 
Gay,  clever,  witty,  facetious, 
fag’-et-ed,  a.  [Eng.  facet ;  -ed.]  Having  facets, 
fa-gete-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  facete;  -ly.]  In  a 
clever,  witty,  or  facetious  manner  ;  cleverly,  wittily. 

*fa-ge  te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  facete;  -ness.]  Witti¬ 
ness,  cleverness,  facetiousness. 

fa-ge’-ti-se  (ti  as  shl),  s.pl.  [Lat.  pi.  of  facetia 
^cleverness,  wit,  from  Lat.  facetus .]  Clever  or 
witty  sayings. 

fa-ge'-tious,  a.  [Fr.  facetieux,  from  Old  Fr. 
facetie= wit,  from  Lat  .facetus.) 

1.  ( Of  persons) :  Full  of  merriment,  gayety,  wit 
and  humor ;  jocular,  witty,  humorous,  jocose. 

2.  (Of  things) :  Clever,  witty,  funny,  jocular. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  facetious, 
conversible,  jocular,  and  jocose:  “Facetious  maybe 
employed  either  for  writing  or  conversation ;  the 
rest  only  in  conversation :  the  facetious  man  deals 
in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite  laughter ; 
a  conversible  man  may  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  ;  a 
leasant  man  says  everything  in  a  pleasant  manner ; 

.  is  pleasantry ,  even  on  the  most  delicate  subject, 
is  without  offense ;  the  person  speaking  is  jocose ; 
the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  is  jocular 
.  .  .  A  man  is  facetious  from  humor ;  he  is  con¬ 
versible  by  means  of  information.”  (Crabb:  Eng 
Synon.) 

fU-ge'-tious-ly,  adv.  [En g.  facetious;  -ly.]  In 
a  facetious  manner ;  wittily,  cleverly,  merrily. 

fa-ge'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  facetious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  facetious  ;  wittiness,  cleverness. 
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fa-gl-g,,  s.  [Fascia.] 

fa  -gl-^l  (or  §1  as  sM),  a.  [Low  Latin  facialis , 
from  Lat. /actes=a face;  Fr.  facial;  Ital.  facciaie.} 
Df  or  pertaining  to  the  face, 
facial-angle,  s. 

Anat. :  An  angle  contained  between  two  imag¬ 
inary  lines,  one  from  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  forehead  to 
the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the 
alveolar  process 
of  the  upper  j  aw, 
opposite  to  the 
incisor  teeth; 
the  other  from 
the  external 
auditory  fora¬ 
men  to  the  samo 
point,  serving  to 
measure  the  ele- 
v  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 
forehead.  This 
angle  is  of  great 
service  i  n  eth¬ 
nology,  but  its 
magnitude  is 
not  an  infallible 
criterion  of  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  an  individual.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Camper’s  Angle,  because  the  celebrated 
DuS.cn  anatomist  Camper  was  the  first  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  this  method  of  skull- 
measurement, 
facial-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
passing  over  the  lower  jaw  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  extending  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  the  face  and  palate. 

facial-axis,  s. 

Pliren.:  A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  cranium  to  the  most  anterior  point 
of  the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between  these  two 
axial  lines  is  called  the  cranio-facial  angle,  and 
serves  to  show  to  what  extent  the  face  is  progna¬ 
thous  or  orthognathous.  (See  these  words.) 
facial-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  thirteen  bones  of  the  face, 
facial-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  [Facial  Nerve.] 
facial-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  nerve  which  arises  from  the  lower  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  pons  Yarolii,  and  issuing  from 
the  cranium  by  the  internal  auditory  foramen, 
enters  the  aqueeductus  Fallopii,  supplies  the  mus¬ 
cles  to  the  internal  ear,  &c.,  and  then  forms  the 
facial  muscles,  which  are  distributed  in  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  the  face, 
facial-plates,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  The  sub-cranial  or  pharyngeal  plates  or 
arches.  [Subckanial.] 

facial-suture,  s.  A  peculiar  suture  or  line  of 
division  in  Trilobites,  separating  the  glabella  with 
the  “  fixed  cheeks  ”  from  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
cephalic  shield.  No  such  line  of  division  is  known 
to  exist  in  any  recent  crustacean,  but  there  is  a 
faint  indication  of  it  in  Limulus,  and  some  doubt¬ 
ful  traces  of  it  in  certain  other  forms.  In  a  few 
genera,  as  in  Trinucleus, Microdiscus,  and  Agnostus, 
the  facial  suture  is  absent.  ( Nicholson .) 

facial-vein,  s. 

Anat.:  A  vein  crossing  the  face  obliquely  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  outward,  and  receiving  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  forehead. 

fa'-gi-al-ly  (°r  as  shi),  adv •  [Eng.  facial; 

In  a  facial  manner;  as  regards  the  face. 

2.  Face  to  face. 

*f  a  -91-ate  (or  §1  as  Shi),  s.  [Ital.  facciata.']  A 
facade,  a  front. 

*fa-gied,  a.  [Eng .face;  -ed.]  Of  good  appear¬ 
ance. 

*f  a  -gi-ent  (or  §i  as  Shi),  s.  [Lat.  faciens,  pr. 
par.  of/aci'o=to  do.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  does  anything,  good  or 

bad;  a  doer.  .  ,  , 

2.  Alg. :  The  variant  of  a  quantity  as  distinguished 
from  the  co-efficient. 

f  a'-gl-e§  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.]  [Face.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  face 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  anterior  part  of  the  skull;  the 

i&L  Geol  &  Z06I.:  The  general  aspect  of  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  animals  or  plants,  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  particular  locality  or  period  of  the  earth  s 


history.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  facies  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  flora,  as  distinct  from  the  flora  of  other 
epochs,  and  of  the  facies  of  the  Australian  fauna, 
as  distinguished  from  the  animals  of  other  regions 
by  their  common  marsupial  characteristics. 

3.  Bot. :  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant. 

facies  hippocratica,  s.  The  peculiar  expression 
on  the  face  immediately  before  death ;  so  called 
from  its  description  in  the  “  Prognostica”  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

fag  -lie,  *fac-il,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./act7is=easy 
to  be  done,  from  facio=  to  do;  Sp.  facil;  Ital. 
facile.'} 

1.  Easy,  not  difficult;  capable  of  being  done  or 
attained  with  little  labor. 

2.  Easy  to  be  understood ;  not  abstruse. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse  ;  complaisant ;  affa¬ 
ble,  not  austere. 

4.  Pliant,  easily  led  or  persuaded  to  good  or  bad. 

5.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous ;  as,  a  facile  pen,  a 
facile  pencil. 

f  ag'-I-le  prin-geps,  phr.  [Lat. = easily  first  or 
best.]  Able  to  distance  all  competitors  without 
exertion  ;  as,  He  is  facile  princeps  in  that  art. 

fag'-ile-ly,  *fac-il-ie,  adv.  [Eng.  facile;  - ly .] 
In  a  facile  or  easy  manner ;  easily. 

fag'-ile-ness,  *fac-il-ness,  s.  [Eng.  facile ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  facile  or  easy ; 
easiness,  ease. 

fa-gil  -l-tate,  v.  t.  [From  Fr.faciliter,  with  Eng. 
verb  suff.  -ate,  from  Lat.  facilitas=  ease,  from  facilis 
— easy  ■,  Sp.  facilitar ;  Ital.  facilitare.\  To  make 
easy  or  less  difficult ;  to  free  or  clear  from  difficulty 
or  impediments;  to  diminish  the  labor  of;  to 
further. 

f^-gil-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  faciliter,  with 
Eng.  suff.  -ation.)  The  act  of  making  easy  or  less 
difficult,. 

“Who  can  believe  that  they  .  .  .  foresaw  the  use  of 
their  discoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce?” — 
Rambler,  No.  103. 

fa-911-I-ty,  s.  [Ft.  facility,  from  Lat .facilitas, 
from  facilis— easy  ;  Sp  .facilidad;  Ital.  facilitd,.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  easy  to  be  done  ;  easiness  ; 
freedom  from  difficulty. 

“  The  facility  with  which  government  has  been  over¬ 
turned  in  France.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs. 

2.  An  opportunity,  means,  or  advantage  in  the 
performance  of  any  act,  or  the  attainment  of  any 
object:  as,  Ev ery  facility  was  afforded  him.  _ 

3.  Readiness,  quickness,  dexterity ;  ease  in  per¬ 
formance. 

“  The  facility  and  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and  dates  of  his  works.” — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*4.  Easiness  of  access  ;  complaisance  ;  affability ; 
freedom  from  austerity  or  haughtiness. 

“She  has  a  kind  of  facility  in  taking.” 

Middleton:  A  Mad  World,  iii. 

*5.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  persuaded  or  led ; 
pliability  of  disposition  ;  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  advice  or  wishes  of  others. 

“It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  facility  for  good  nature.” — 
V  Estrange. 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  state  of  mental  weakness,  not 
so  great  as  idiocy,  but  implying  want  of  firmness  of 
mind,  and  a  consequent  readiness  to  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything. 

][  For  the  difference  between  facility  and  ease, 
see  Ease. 

*f  ag-l-ner’-l-ous,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  facinorous 
(q.  v.).]  Wicked,  atrocious,  abominable. 

“He’s  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit.” — Shakesp.-  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

f  ag'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Face,  p.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or  other  pur- 

poses. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  in  any  particular  direction. 

2.  Figuratively : . 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  adulterating  inferior  tea 
by  mixing  it  with  coloring  matter  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  tea  of  a 
better  quality  and  higher  value  ;  also  applied  to  the 
materials  used  in  this  process  of  adulteration. 

*(2)  An  external  signor  decoration. 

“These offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  and 
fringes  of  his  greatness.” — Wotton.  ( Johnson . ) 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  The  covering  of  brick  or  rough  stone¬ 
work  with  fine  masonry,  such  as  sawed  freestone  or 
marble. 

2.  Carp.:  The  wooden  covering  of  the  sides  of 
doors,  windows,  &c.,  on  the  inside. 

3.  Civil  Eng.:  The  front  covering  of  a  bank  by 
means  of  a  wall  or  other  structure  to  enable  it  to  be 
made  steeper  than  the  natural  talus  of  the  mate¬ 
rial. 

4.  Found. :  Powder  applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold 
which  receives  the  metal.  The  object  is  to  give  a 
fine  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  Protection  for  the  exposed  faces  of  seawalls 
and  embankments.  Several  different  kinds  are 
used,  according  to  the  facilities  and  means  at  dis¬ 
posal. 

(2)  A  layer  of  soil  over  the  puddle,  upon  the  slop¬ 
ing  sides  of  a  canal. 

6.  Military  (pi.): 

(1)  The  movements  through  which  soldiers  are 
put  in  turning  or  wheeling  to  the  right,  left,  &c. 

(2)  The  trimmings  on  the  collar,  cuffs,  &c.,  of  a 
uniform,  serving  to  distinguish  one  regiment  or  one 
livery  from  another. 

“Do  you  think 

Your  tawny  coats,  with  greasy  facings  here, 

Shall  conquer  it?” — Barry:  Merry  Tricks,  iii.  1. 

7.  Plaster. :  The  last  layer  of  fine  stucco  or  plas¬ 
ter  on  walls. 

facing-brick,  s. 

Build. :  A  front  or  pressed  brick. 

facing-sand,  s. 

Found.:  A  compound,  usually  of  molding  sand 
and  pulverized  bituminous  coal,  used  to  make  the 
surfaces  of  molds. 

fag'-mg-ljf,  adv.  [English  facing;  -ly.\  In  a 
fronting,  facing,  or  opposite  position.  ^ 

*f3,-gln  -or-ous,  *fa-cyn-er-ous,  *fa-cin-er-us, 
a.  [Lat.  facinorosus,  from  / acinus  (gen.  facinoris) 
=  a  wicked  deed,  from  facio= to  do;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
facinoroso.~\  Exceedingly  wicked;  wicked  to  an  ex¬ 
cess;  atrocious. 

*fg,-gln -or-ous-ness,  s.  [English  facinorous ; 
-ness.]  Extreme  or  atrocious  wickedness. 

*fa-cond,  *fa-conde,  *fa-cound,  *fa-cunde, 

a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  facond  ( a.),faconde  (s.),  from  Lat. 
facundus— eloquent,  facundia— eloquence.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

B.  As  subst.:  Eloquence. 

f  ac-sim’-I-le,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Lat.  factum  simile 
=made  like:  factum,  neut.  sing,  of  f actus,  pa.  par. 
of  facio= to  make,  and  simile,  neut.  sing,  of  similis 
=like.] 

1.  Of  material  things:  An  exact  copy,  counter¬ 
part,  or  likeness  of  an  original,  as  of  handwriting, 
a  drawing,  &c.,  in  all  its  peculiarities,  proportions, 
and  characteristics. 

“He  took  a  paper,  and  made  what  they  call  a  facsimile 
of  the  marks  and  distances  of  those  small  specks.” — 
North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  109. 

f2.  Of  immaterial  things:  An  exact  copy  or  coun¬ 
terpart;  as  of  habits,  disposition,  conduct,  &c. 

“His  course  can  be  the  facsimile  of  no  prior  one,  but  is 
by  its  nature  original.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

fac-sim'-l-le,  v.  t.  [Facsimile^.]  To  make  a 
facsimile  or  exact  copy  or  counterpart  of ;  to  copy 
exactly  ;  to  reproduce  in  facsimile. 

“The  contour  of  draperies,  such  as  those  of  the  apostles 

facsimiled  here.” — Athenaeum. 

f  ac-slm'-l-list,  s.  [Eng.  facsimil(e) ;  -ist. ]  One 
who  produces  facsimiles  or  exact  copies. 

“Mr.  - asks  for  the  name  and  address  of  afacsimi- 

list.’’ — Notes  and  Queries. 

fact,  s.  [Lat.  factum= a  thing  done,  neut.  sing. 
off  actus,  pa.  par.  of  facio=  to  do  ;  Port,  facto,  feito; 
Ital.  fatto;  Fr.  fait ;  Old  Fr.  faict.  Fact  is  thus  a 
doublet  oifeat  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  thing  done,  a  deed,  an  act,  a  performance,  a 
feat. 

“The  bloody  fact 

Will  be  avenged.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  457. 

2.  Reality  ;  not  supposition ;  truth. 

“If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any  color  for  such 
a  conclusion.” — Addison:  On  the  War. 

3.  An  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done  oT 
existing;  something  asserted  to  have  happened  o, 
existed,  whether  true  or  false ;  as,  His  book  abounds 
with  false  facts. 

II.  Law :  An  act  done ;  an  incident  which  has 
happened ;  an  event.  Thus  the  jury  determine  on 
matters  of  fact,  the  judge  decides  on  points  of  law 
in  a  case. 

“This  [writ  of  error]  is  a  6pecies  of  appeal  which  raises 
no  question  of  fact.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


b<5il  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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IT  (1)  hi  fact:  In  reality,  in  truth. 

(2)  Matter  of  fact : 

(a)  Ms  a  subst. :  Something  which  has  really  hap¬ 
pened. 

(b)  Used  as  a,n  adj. :  Prosaic;  not  imaginative. 

il  For  the  difference  between  fact  and  circum¬ 
stance,  see  Circumstance. 


fac  ^tion,  s.  &  a.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  / actio— a  doing, 
a  faction,  from  f actus,  pa.  par.  of  facio— to  do.] 

A.  Ms  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  clan,  a  society,  a  party. 

“In  Gallia  .  .  .  almost  in  every  house  are  factions, 
and  the  heades  of  theis  factions  are  they  whom  they 
esteme  worthyest  to  have  it.” — Goldyng:  Ccesar,  to.  153. 

2.  A  party  in  a  state  combined  or  acting  in  union 
in  opposition  to  the  established  government; 
usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  majority ;  a  party  combined  to  promote 
tljeir  own  views  or  purposes  even  at  the  expense  of 
order  and  the  public  good. 

“  There  were  indeed  factions,  but  factions  which  sprang 
merely  from  personal  pretensions  and  animosities.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Tumult,  discord,  dissension. 

“Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her  and  died.” 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  Duchess  of  York,  18. 

II.  Roman  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the  con¬ 
testing  parties  in  the  chariot-races  in  the  Roman 
circus.  They  took  their  origin  from  the  fact  that 
the  drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  color  of  their  garments,  one  being 
always  dressed  in  white,  another  in  green,  the  third 
in  red,  and  the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the 
keenness  with  which  different  persons  espoused  the 
6ause  of  the  different  colors  arose  the  four  parties 
6r  factions,  named  respectively,  Factio  Albata, 
F actio  Prasina, Factio Russatayan& Factio  Veneta. 
When  Domitian  introduced  the  practice  of  making 
six  chariots  start  in  each  race,  two  new  factions 
were  necessarily  added,  the  gold  and  the  purple, 
but  these  were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least,  not 
steadily  maintained. 


“  The  factions  of  the  Blues  and  Greens  were  promised 
as  many  chariot-races  as  could  be  run  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and.  night.” — Elton:  Origins  of  English.  History,  p.  308 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  compounds.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faction  and 
party:  “  The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odi¬ 
ous,  that  of  faction  is  always  so  ;  any  man,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at 
court  or  in  the  army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature, 
without  being  himself  immediately  implicated  in 
raising  it;  but  factions  are  always  the  result  of 
active  efforts :  one  may  have  a  party  for  one’s 
merits  from  the  number  and  ardor  of  one’s  friends ; 
but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits 
for  their  own  purposes.”  (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

faction-fight,  s.  A  quarrel  between  factions  or 
parties  of  different  religions  or  politics, 
faction-mad,  s.  Furious  with  party  spirit. 

“The  multitude  made  faction-mad, 
Disturb  good  order.”  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  673. 


fac'-tion-aire,  s.  [Fr.  factionnaire.]  A  soldier 
detailed  for  any  service ;  a  sentinel,  a  sentry. 


f  ac'-tion-al,  a.  [En g.  faction; -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  faction  ;  connected  with  a  faction. 

f  ac'-tion-a-rjf,  s.  [Fr.  factionnaire.']  One  of  a 
faction ;  a  party  man. 


fac'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  faction ;  -er.]  One  of  a 
faction. 


fac’-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  faction;  -is#.]  One  who 
promotes  or  supports  factions. 

fac  -tious,  a.  [ Fr.factieux ,  from  Lat.  factiosus, 
from  factio;  Sp.  faccioso ;  Ital.  fazioso.] 

*1.  Active,  urgent,  persevering. 

“  Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  8. 

2.  Given  to  faction  or  party ;  opposed  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  government ;  seditious,  turbulent. 

“  Peace,  factious  monster !  born  to  vex  the  state 
With  wrangling  talent,  formed  for  foul  debate.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  306. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  faction  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  opposition  to  government ;  seditious. 

“He  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the 
factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  &c." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factious  and 
seditious :  “  Factious  is  an  epithet  to  characterize 
the  tempers  of  men ;  seditious  characterizes  their 
conduct ;  the  factious  man  attempts  to  raise  him¬ 
self  into  importance,  he  aims  at  authority,  and 
seeks  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  government  ; 
the  seditious  man  attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to 


provoke  their  resistance  to  established  authority: 
the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver ;  the  second  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker :  the  first  wants  to 
direct  the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn  it.  Fac¬ 
tious  is  mostly  applied  to  individuals ;  seditious  is 
employed  for  bodies  of  men :  hence  we  speak  of  a 
factious  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude.”  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fac  -tious-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  factious;  - ly .]  In  a 
factious  or  seditious  manner ;  by  means  of  faction. 

fac-tious-ness,s.  [Eng.  factious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  factious  or  seditious ;  inclination 
to  the  forming  of  parties  or  factions  ;  disposition  to 
clamor  and  disturbance  of  public  order. 

f  ac-ti  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  factitius,  from  f actus,  pa. 
par.  of  facio;  Sp.facticio:  Fr  .factice.) 

1.  Made  by  art ;  artificial,  not  natural. 

“  Glass  becomes  the  chiefest  ground  for  artificial  and 
factitious  gems.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Sham,  false,  not  genuine. 

“I  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our  factitious  wines 
are  made.” — Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

3.  Not  natural,  artificial,  conventional. 

“  He  acquires  a  factitious  propensity,  he  forms  an  incor¬ 
rigible  habit  of  desultory  reading.” — De  Quincey. 

fac-ti’-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  factitious :  -ly.]  In 
a  factitious,  artificial,  or  non-natural  manner. 

f  ac-tl -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  factitious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  factitious  or  artificial. 

*f  act  '-1st,  s.  [Eng.  fact;  -ist.]  One  that  makes 
poems,  one  that  writes  plays.  (Ash.) 

f  ac'-ti-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  f actus,  pa.  par.  of  facio.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Causing ;  tending  to  make  or 
cause. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  two  words,  as  between  an  active  verb  and  its 
object,  when  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
causes  a  new  state  or  condition  in  the  object;  as 
The  people  made  him  a  king. 

*fac'-tive,-  a.  [Lat.  fact  (us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 
Making ;  having  power  to  make. 

“You  are  creator-like, f active,  and  not  destructive.” — 
Bacon:  To  the  King,  let.  276. 

fac-to,  adv.  [Lat.  abl.  sing.  oifactum=a.  deed, 
a  fact.] 

1.  In  fact,  in  deed,  by  the  act  or  fact. 

2.  [De Facto.] 

f  ac’-tor,  *fac-tOUT,  s.  [Lat.  factor,  from  f actus, 
pa.  par.  of  facio;  Sp.  &  Port  .factor;  Fr  .facteur; 
Ital.  fattore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  doer ;  one  who  does  any  act. 

2.  An  agent  or  substitute. 

“  Chief  factors  for  the  gods.” 

Shakesp..  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

3.  A  steward  or  agent  of  an  estate,  appointed  by  a 
landowner  to  manage  the  estate,  collect  rents,  let 
lands,  &c. 

“  The  factor  had  received  ready  money  to  the  amount  of 
about  £300.” — Sir  W.  Scott:  Rob  Roy  (Introd.). 

4.  One  of  several  circumstances,  elements,  or  in¬ 
fluences  on  which  a  certain  result  depends,  and 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  probable  results  of  any  events. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  A  name  given  to  any  quantity  which  con¬ 
stitutes  an  algebraical  expression:  thus  a  -j-  b  and 
a  —  b  are  factors  of  the  product  a 2  — -  b2. 

2.  Arith. :  The  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand ; 
the  numbers  from  the  multiplication  of  which  the 
product  results. 

3.  Comm.:  An  agent  employed  by  merchants  to 
transact  business  for  them  in  other  places,  as  to 
buy  and  sell,  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
He  differs  from  a  broker  in  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
the  possession  and  disposal  of  the  goods,  property, 
&c.,  and  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name. 

“  The  house  in  Leadenhall  Street  is  nothing  more  than 
a  change  for  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies  to  meet 
in.” — Burke:  Mr.  Fox’s  East  India  Bill. 

If  Prime  factors : 

_  Math. :  The  prime  factors  of  a  quantity  are  those 
factors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any 
other  quantity  except  1.  Every  number  has  1  for  a 
prime  factor.  The  prime  factors  of  12  are  1,  2,  2, 
and  3. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factor  and 
agent:  “Though  both  these  terms,  according  to 
their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present, 
they  have  a  distinct  signification:  the  word  factor 
is  used  in  a  limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general 
sense  :  the  factor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  account 
of  others ;  the  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  general :  merchants  and  manufacturers  em¬ 
ploy  factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of 
estates,  and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


fac-t5r,  v.  t.  k  i.  [Factor,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  act  as  factor  for,  or  look  after 
property,  lands,  business,  &c. ;  to  manage. 

2.  Math. :  To  resolve  a  quantity  into  its  factors : 
thus,  a 2 — b2  is  factored  into  a-{-b  and  a — b. 

“  No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  factoring 
algebraic  expressions.” — Davies  and  Peck:  Mathematical 
Dictionary. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  trade  or  act  as  agents. 

“  Sent  your  prayers  and  good  works  to  factor  there  for 
you.” — Ward •  Sermons,  p.  173. 

fac -tor-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Fr.]  The  allow¬ 
ance  or  commission  given  to  a  factor  by  his  em¬ 
ployer. 

“  He  put  £1,000  into  Dudley’s  hands  to  trade  for  him 
to  the  end  that  his  brother,  Montague,  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  factorage.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford, 
ii.  292. 

*f ac-tor-ess,  *fac-tress, a.  [Eng.  factor;  -ess.]> 
A  female  factor. 

“  Your  f actress  hath  been  tampering  for  my  misery.” 

Ford:  The  Fancies,  Chaste  and  Noble,  iii.  2. 

f  ac-tbr  -i-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  factory ;  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factory. 

2.  Math. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or  factors. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

Math. :  A  term  proposed  by  Arbogast  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cases  of  the  symbol  xn/a. 

factorial  expression,  s. 

Math. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  which  the  factors  are  in  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression:  as,  (*+1),  (xf-2),  (x-f-3),  (aH-4),  <fcc. 
fac  -tor-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng .factor;  -ize.] 

Law :  To  warn  not  to  pay  or  give  up  goods ;  to 
attach  the  effects  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person. 

fac -tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  factor,  and  ship.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ;  agency. 

2.  A  factory. 

fac  -tor-^,  *fac-tor-ie,  s.  [En g.  factor;  -y ;  Fr. 
f actor erie ;  Sp .  factor ia;  Ital.  j fattoria.] 

1.  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders  in  a 
distant  country,  where  they  banded  together  under 
certain  regulations  for  mutual  assistance  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  local  governments,  <fcc. 

“  In  the  suburb  of  the  Company’s/actori/  at  Madras.” — 
Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcot’ s  Debts. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor;  agency. 

4.  A  building  or  buildings  in  which  any  manu¬ 
facture  is  carried  on ;  a  manufactory,  a  workshop, 
a  mill. 

Factory  Acts:  The  labor  troubles  of  the  past  few 
years  have  been  the  means  of  directing,  in  some  of 
the  states  at  least,  legislative  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  female  and  child  labor.  The  result¬ 
ant  laws,  although  in  each  state  differing  in  vari¬ 
ous  details,  are  coUectively  spoken  of  as  the 
“factory  acts”  of  the  commonwealths.  Of  these 
acts,  those  of  the  State  of  Illinois  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  legislation  so  much  clamored  for  by 
the  labor  element.  The  Illinois  statutes  forbid  the 
employment  in  any  factory  of  labor  of  childrea 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  provide  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’swork  forwomen 
and  girls  in  all  factories.  Certain  modifications  of 
the  aforesaid  rules  are  allowable  under  the  law, 
and  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  developed  a  most  determined  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  longer  experience  in  the  operation  of  such 
laws  is  necessary  before  any  opinion  as  to  their 
effect  in  this  country  can  be  expressed  by  the 
economist.  Other  countries,  notably  England,  have 
long  regulated  these  matters  by  statute. 

factory-maund,  s.  A  commercial  weight  of 
India.  [Maund.] 

IF  Letters  of  factory:  Letters  empowering  one 
person  to  act  for  another. 

fac-to-tum,  s.  [Lat.  fac,  imper.  of/acio=todo, 
and  totum ,  neut.  acc.  of  totus— all,  everything.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  servant  or  person  employed  to 
do  aH  sorts  of  business. 

2.  Print.:  The  ornamental  great  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book.  (Barclay.) 

*fac'-tu-ul,  a.  [En g.  fact ; -ual.]  Relating  to, 
containing,  or  consisting  of  facts. 

*fac-tum  (pi.  fac'-ta),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of 
f actus,  pa.  par.  of  facio— to  do.]  [Fact.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thing  done  ;  an  act  or  deed. 

2.  Fact,  as  distinguished  from  points  of  law. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith.:  The  product  of  two  or  more  numbers 
multiplied  together. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wg,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Law: 

(1)  An  act  or  deed  done. 

(2)  A  writing ;  a  deed. 

(3)  The  due  execution  of  a  will,  including  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  its  validity. 

f  ac'-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  factura,  from  f ac¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  otfacio;  Ital.  fattura ;  Sp.  factura.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  manner  of  doing  or 
making  anything. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.:  An  invoice,  a  bill  of  parcels.  ( Sim - 
monds.) 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  piece  of  music. 

(2)  The  measurement,  dimension,  or  scale  of 
organ  pipes. 

fac'-u-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  facula=  a  little 
torch,  dimin.  ol  fax  (genit.  facts)  =  a.  torch.] 

Astron.:  Certain  luminous  spots  upon  the  sun’s 
disc,  among  which  the  maculae  or  dark  spots  usu¬ 
ally  appear. 

fac'-ul-ta-tive,  a.  [Eng.  facult(y) ;  •alive.'] 

1.  Conferring  a  faculty  or  power. 

2.  Possessing  a  power  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
any  particular  act  or  thing. 

facultative  -  aerobia,  s.  pi.  Bacteria  which 
though  usually  aerobic,  under  certain  conditions 
become  anaerobic. 

facultative-anaerobia,  s.  pi.  Bacteria,  which 
though  usually  anaerobic,  under  certain  conditions 
become  aerobic. 

fac  -ul-ty,  *fac-ul-te,  s.  [Fr.  faculty,  from  Lat. 
/acwltas=capability  of  doing,  a  contract,  from 
facilitas,  from  facilis=e asy;  Sp.  facultad;  Ital. 
facoltd .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  power  or  ability  of  doing  anything. 

*2.  Mechanical  power  or  effect:  as,  the  faculty  of 
the  wedge. 

3.  One  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  intellect, 
which  enable  it  to  receive  or  retain  perceptions :  as, 
the  faculty  of  imagining,  remembering,  Ac.  [II.  2.J 

“  The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with  equal  skill.” 

Dry  den:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  507,  508. 

4.  Capacity  for  any  natural  action  or  function. 

5.  Skill,  readiness,  ease,  or  dexterity  in  perform¬ 
ance,  possessed  naturally  or  acquired  by  practice ; 
adroitness,  knack,  special  power. 

*6.  Personal  qualities ;  disposition,  habit,  char¬ 
acter. 

“I’m  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  my  person.” 

Shakesp.  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*7.  Natural  power  or  virtue  ;  efficacy. 

“  Show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 

Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.” 

Milton:  Comus,  629,  630. 

*8.  Power,  authority. 

“This  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

9.  The  whole  body  collectively  of  the  members  of 
any  of  the  learned  professions ;  more  specifically, 
the  medical  and  surgical  professions.  [II.  3.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  Laic:  A  privilege  or  license  granted  to 
any  person  by  favor,  and  not  as  a  right  to  do  any 
act  which  by  law  he  may  not  do. 

2.  Mental  Phil.:  A  natural  and  active  power  of 
the  human  mind,  as  distinguished  from  a  passive 
one,  the  latter  being  appropriately  called  a  capacity 
or  receptivity.  (.Sir  Win.  Hamilton.) 

3.  Scots  Law:  The  whole  body  of  enrolled  at¬ 
torneys,  or  lawyers :  as,  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

4.  Universities: 

(1)  In  the  United  States,  the  body  of  persons  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  government  and  instruction 
of  a  university  or  college,  comprising  the  president, 
professors  and  tutors. 

(2)  One  of  the  departments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  these  are  four  in  number:  arts,  divinity, 
law  and  medicine.  (Eng.) 

(3)  The  masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
departments  of  instruction  in  a  university.  (Eng.) 

(4)  Roman  Theol.  (pi.) :  Permission  granted  by 

an  ecclesiastical  superior  to  a  duly  qualified  sub¬ 
ject  to  hear  confessions.  Such  permission  only 
extends  to  the  district  over  which  the  superior  has 
jurisdiction  (q.  v.).  Thus,  faculties  are  granted  by 
bishops  to  the  priests  in  their  dioceses,  and  by  the 
heads  of  religious  houses  to  such  of  their  subjects 
as  they  judge  qualified  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
the  community.  ' 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faculty,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  talent:  “ Faculty  is  a  power  derived  from 
nature ;  ability  may  be  derived  either  from  circum¬ 
stances  or  otherwise :  the  faculty  is  a  permanent 


possession,  it  is  held  by  a  certain  tenure ;  the  ability 
is  an  incidental  possession.  The  powers  of  seeing 
and  hearing  are  faculties ;  health,  strength  and  fort¬ 
une,  are  abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  specific 
power  which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is 
the  power  of  acting  according  to  a  given  form :  the 
ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ;  the  faculty 
therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  considered  as 
a  species  of  ability.  A  man  uses  the  faculties  with 
which  he  is  endowed;  he  gives  according  to  his 
ability :  the  faculty  and  talent  both  owe  their  being 
to  nature,  but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or 
mental:  the  talent  is  altogether  mental.  These 
terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to  the 
above  explanation :  the  faculties  include  all  the 
endowments  of  body  or  mind,  which  are  the  inher¬ 
ent  properties  of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
man’s  retaining  his  faculties,  or  having  his  faculties 
impaired:  the  abilities  include,  in  the  aggregate, 
whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do ;  hence  we  speak  of  a 
man’s  abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learning,  and 
the  like :  talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of 
the  mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual.”  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*fa-cund,  *fa-cunde,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  facundus 
—eloquent ;  facundia= eloquence.]  [Facond.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

B.  Assubst. :  Eloquence. 

*fa-cun'-di-Ous,  a.  [Lat  .facundus.]  Eloquent. 

*fa-cun  -dl-ty,  s.  [Lat.  facunditas,  from  facun¬ 
dus:  Ital.  facouditd.  facondia.)  Eloquence,  facil¬ 
ity  or  fluency  of  speech. 

*fad(l),s.  [Gael. /ada.]  A  boat. 

fad  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  f addle .]  A 
crotchet,  a  hobby  ;  a  favorite  theory'  or  idea. 

“It  is  your  favorite  fad  to  draw  plans.” — G.  Eliot:  Mid- 
dlemarch,  ch.  iv. 

fad  -die,  V.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  ol  fiddle,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  toy,  to  trifle,  to  play,  to  fiddle 
about. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  fondle,  to  cherish.  (Ash.) 

fad  -djf,  a.  [Eng.  fad  (2),  s. ;  -y.)  Frivolous, 
crotchety. 

fad-dom,  s.  [Fathom.] 

fad  -dom,  fad-dom,  v.  t.  [Fathom,  v.)  To 
measure. 

♦fade  (1),  *vade,  *faed,  a.  [Fr.  fade,  from  Lat. 
fatuus=  foolish,  insipid,  tasteless  ;  cf.  Fr.  fada,  fem. 
of  /afz=foolish ;  Sw.  /add;  Dan.  fad.)  Weak, 
faint,  wasted  away,  faded. 

*fade  (2),  *fadde,  *fede,  a.  &  adv.  [Icel.  fddr .) 

A.  As  adj. :  Noble,  doughty. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  strength,  mightily. 

♦fade,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  company  of 
hunters. 

fade,  *vade,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fade  (1),  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wither  and  lose  strength  as  a  plant ;  to 
decay. 

“  Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth." — Isaiah  i.  30. 

2.  To  grow  weak,  to  languish;  to  tend  from 
greater  to  less  vigor. 

“  She  faded,  ’midst  Italian  flowers, 

The  last  of  that  bright  band.” 

Hemans :  Graves  of  a  Household. 

*3.  To  lose  power  or  strength ;  to  become  power¬ 
less. 

“Jove  with  his  faded  thunder  I  despise.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xiii. 

4.  To  decay,  to  wear  away,  to  perish. 

“Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.” — 1  Peter  i.  4. 

5.  To  lose  freshness,  color,  or  brightness ;  to  be¬ 
come  faint  in  tint  or  hue. 

“The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pass  for  apparent, 
because,  soon  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  scarcely  lasts  at  all, 
in  comparison  of  the  greenness  of  an  emerald.” — Boyle: 
On  Colors. 

6.  To  become  dim. 

“And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  544. 

7.  To  gradually  disappear  from  sight ;  to  become 
dim  or  indistinctly  seen. 

“Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o’er  the  waters  blue.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i. 

*8.  To  disappear,  to  escape,  to  elude  discovery. 

“He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  15. 

9.  To  become  dim  ;  to  lose  clearness  of  vision. 

“  The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gathering  haze.” 

Hemans:  Edith. 


*10.  To  waste  away ;  to  lose  the  color  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  youth. 

“While  on  thy  faded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair.” 

Hemans:  Domestic  Affections. 

*11.  To  waste  away ;  to  become  poor  and  miser¬ 
able. 

“  The  rich  man  shall  fade  away.” — James  i.  11. 

*12.  To  come  to  an  end. 

“  Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  18. 

13.  To  be  naturally  perishable,  transient,  or  not 
durable. 

14.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  color  to  another ; 
hence,  to  become  joined,  mixed,  or  intermingled,  so 
that  no  dividing  line  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

“There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and  vice  fade  into 
each  other.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  wither  or  decay;  to  deprive  of 
freshness  or  vigor. 

“  No  winter  could  his  laurels  fade.” 

Dryden:  Lord  Protector,  xv. 

2.  To  make  weak  or  powerless ;  to  weaken. 

“A  ffrele  woman  me  fades.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,188. 

fad-ed ,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Fade,  u.] 
fad  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faded ;  -ly.)  In  a  faded 
or  decayed  manner. 

fa  de-less,  a.  [Eng.  fade ;  -less.)  Unfading; 
that  cannot  fade. 

fadge,  *fegen,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  fegan,  geff,gan= to 
fit,  to  compact  ;Sw./<5ga;  Ger.  fiigen,  fugen;  Dut. 
voegen;  Ger.  &  Dan./wae=a  seam  or  joint.] 

1.  To  suit,  to  fit;  to  have  the  several  parts  con¬ 
sistent  and  fitting  together. 

“How  will  this  fadge?  ” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  suitable,  fitting,  or  agreeable. 

“  If  this  Scotch  garboils  do  not  fadge  to  our  minds,  we 
will  run  pell-mell  among  the  Cornish  choughs  presently.” 
— Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  agree ;  not  to  quarrel ;  to  be  in  accord  or 
amity. 

“  Yet  they  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge 
together.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  succeed,  to  hit. 

fadge,  s.  [Fadge,  r.]  AJlarge  flat  loaf  or  ban¬ 
nock,  made  of  barley  meal  and  baked  among  the 
ashes.  (Scotch.) 

fad  -lag  (1 ),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fade,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Withering,  decaying;  losing  color  or  freshness. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  decay;  not  permanent  or 
durable;  transient. 

“From  euerlastyng  commodities  to  fading  and  tran¬ 
sitory.” — Udall:  Mark  x. 

II.  Bot. :  Not  falling  off  till  the  part  which  bears 
it  is  perfect,  but  withering  long  before  then.  The 
same  as  Withering.  Example,  the  flowers  of  Oro- 
banche.  (Lindley.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  withered,  faded,  or  decayed;  decay;  loss  of 
color  or  freshness. 

♦fad  -Ing  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  of 
an  Irish  dance ;  also  the  burden  of  a  song,  in  which 
sense  Shakespeare  uses  it.  (  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3.) 

ffad  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fading  (1)  ;  -ly.)  In  a 
fading,  decaying,  or  transient  manner. 

ffad  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  liable  to  lose  color  or  freshness; 
liability  to  fade  or  decay. 

“  The  fadingness  whereof  is  the  greatest  detector  and 
impeacher  of  our  frailtie.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  ii.,  treat,  ii.,  §  3. 

♦fa-doo -die,  s.  [Fad,  s.]  A  trifle,  nonsense. 

*fad  -f,  a.  [Eng.  fad(e)  (v.) ;  -y.)  Fading  or 
wearing  away  ;  losing  color,  decaying. 

fae  -ber-ry,  s.  [Fayberry.] 

fae  -cal,  fe  -cal,  a.  [Latin  fcex  (genit  .feeds); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Pv.f6cal;  Sp  .fecal.)  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  fseces ;  containing  or  consisting  of  faeces, 
sediment,  or  dregs. 

fse  -$e§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  otfcex  (gen./cecis)=sedi- 
ment,  dregs,  &c.]  Sediment,  lees,  dregs ;  the  im¬ 
purities  which  settle  after  fermentation ;  excrement, 
ordure.  The  fossil  faeces  of  fishes,  saurians,  &c., 
are  known  as  coprolites ;  the  hardened  excrement 
of  dogs,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  as  album  grcecum ;  that 
of  mice  as  album  nigrum. 


bdil  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  shun,  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b<?l,  del. 
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f03C -U-lgL,  s.  [Fecula.] 

*fae,  s.  [Foe.] 

*fsel,  s.  [A.  S .feal,fel.)  Ruin,  destruction. 
*faem,  s.  [Foam.]  (Scotch.) 
fa-en,  pa.  par.  [Fall,^.]  (Scotch.) 
f a'-er-Ie,  f  a-er-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fairy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fairy. 

“Behold,  thou  Faeries  sonne,  with  mortal!  eye 
That  living  eye  before  did  never  see.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  38. 

2.  The  nation  or  country  of  fairies  ;  enchantment. 
“  The  waies  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guyde 

In  this  delightful  land  of  Faery.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  (Introd.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies  ;  fairy. 

“  Of  Faery  land  yet  if  he  more  enquire.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  (Introd.) 

fafen  -to,  s.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  feigned  f,  or  a  feint  upon  that  note, 
faf'-fle,  v.  i.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  To 
stammer. 

fag,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
rupt.  olflag  (v.)  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  grow  weary;  to  faint  with  weariness;  to 
give  way. 

“To fag:  deficere.” — Levins:  Manipulus  Vocabulorum. 
*2.  To  labor  hard  ;  to  work  till  weary  at  any  task. 
“  I  am  sure  I  fag  more  for  fear  of  disgrace  than  for  hope 
of  profit.” — Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  i.  235. 

3.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another ;  to  act 
as  a  fag  for  another. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tire  out  by  labor;  to  exhaust;  to  make 
fatigued;  as,  I  am  quite  fagged. 

*2.  To  beat,  to  bang.  (Ash.) 

3.  To  use  as  a  fag ;  to  compel  to  perform  menial 
offices  for  one. 

“  That  small  Turk 

That  fagg’d  me!  worse  is  now  my  work 
A  fag  for  all  the  town.” 

•Hood:  Retrospective  Review. 

If  To  fag  out : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or  end 

of  canvas.  t 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  untwisted  as  the  end  of 
a  rope. 

2.  Cricket:  To  field. 

fag-end,  s.  [Prob.  for  flag-end— the  end  that 
hangs  loose.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally  made  of 
coarser  materials. 

2.  The  latter  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

“But  of  that  place  I  must  not  attempt  to  write  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  letter.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  486. 

II.  Naut.:  The  fringed  or  untwisted  end  of  a  rope. 
fag(l),s.  [Fag, v.] 

*1.  A  hard  worker ;  a  laborious  drudge. 

2.  In  English  public  schools  a  junior  who  has  to 
perform  certain  duties,  some  of  them  of  a  menial 
character,  for  a  senior. 

*3.  Fatigue,  hard  work. 

4.  The  fringe  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  of  a 
rope. 

fag  (2),  *fagge,  s.  [A.S.f6gan,  gefdgan-to  join.] 

1.  A  knot  in  cloth. 

2.  The  paunch. 

fagara,  s.  [Arab.]  [Xanthoxylon.] 

*fage,  *fag-yn,  *fagge,  *faage,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf .fadge.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  flatter. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  use  flattery. 

*fage,  s.  [Fage,  v.)  A  flatterer. 

fagged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fag,  u.]  Tired  out,  ex¬ 
hausted,  worn  out  with  work. 

*fag'-ger-y,  s.  [En g.fag;  -ery.]  The  system  of 
fagging  in  public  schools, 
fag  -ging,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fag,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thumping,  a  beawng.  _  • 

2.  The  system  in  English  public  schools  that  the 
junior  boys  shall  fag  or  drudge  for  the  seniors. 

fag-got,  *fag-ald,  *fag-at,  *fag-get,  *fag-ot, 
*fag-Ott,  s.  [Fr.  fagots  a.  bundle  of  sticks;  Ital. 
fagotto,  fangotto,  prob.  from  Lat.  fax  —  a  torch  ; 
Wei.  jfagod.) 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of  trees, 
used  for  fuel,  filling  ditches,  roadmaking,  &c. 

“  Spare  for  no  fagotts,  let  there  be  enow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*(2)  A  bundle  of  any  material. 

“  Thick  and  strong  with  woolpacks  and  other  fagots.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  123. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of  another 
at  the  muster  of  a  military  company  so  as  to  hide 
the  deficiency  in  the  number. 

“  There  were  several  counterfeit  books  which  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number  like 
fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment.” — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  37. 

(2)  A  contemptuous  title  for  an  old  shriveled 
woman,  who  seems  little  better  than  a  bundle  of 
bones. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.:  A  fascine  (q.  v.). 

“  The  Black  Prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagots.” — Addi¬ 
son. 

2.  Metal. :  A  bundle  of  scrap  or  wrought-iron  for 
working  over.  It  is  usually  a  bunch  or  pile  of  bars 
wedged  together  in  a  hoop.  If  it  be  large,  a  round 
bar  in  the  center  is  surrounded  by  the  shorter  ones, 
and  forms  a  porter  by  which  the  faggot  is  guided 
to  and  from  the  furnace  and  underneath  the  ham¬ 
mer. 

3.  Naut. :  A  billet  for  stowing  casks. 

*faggot-stick,  fagot-stick,  s.  A  staff. 

faggot-vote.s.  An  English  political  term  thus 

explained :  A  vote  manufactured  by  the  purchase 
of  a  property,  which  is  then  divided  into  as  many 
separate  parts  as  will  secure  the  right  of  voting  for 
each  part,  these  parts  being  then  disposed  of  to 
persons  of  the  same  politics  for  a  nominal  consider¬ 
ation.  Faggot-votes  are  chiefly  resorted  to  in 
county  elections. 

faggot-voter,  s.  A  person  who  holds  or  votes  by 
right  of  a  faggot-vote  ;  a  non-resident  voter  who  for 
party  purposes  has  obtained  a  merely  legal  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  vote,  but  who  has  no  other  interest  in  the 
county.  (Eng.) 

*faggot-waisted,  *faggot-wasted,  a.  Arranged 
in  pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots. 

fag'-got,  fag'-ot,  v.  t.  [Faggot,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  faggot  or  bundle. 

*2.  To  collect  together. 

fag  -got-Ing,  fag  -ot-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fag¬ 
got,  v.'j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  A  term  applied  to  the  dressing  or 
binding  of  the  prunings  or  superfluous  branches 
and  sprays  of  hedges. 

fag’-gy,  a.  [Eng./ap  (v.)  ;  - y .]  Tiring,  fatiguing; 
as,  a  faggy  day,  one  that  tires  a  person  by  its  sultri¬ 
ness  or  heaviness. 

fa  -gin,  fa  -glne  s.  [Lat. /ap(ws)  =  a  beech ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.).) 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  a  narcotic  substance 
obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Fagus  sylvatica ,  or 
common  beech.  It  is  a  yellow  mass  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
sparingly  in  ether. 

*fag-I-5-lI,  s.  \lteA.  fagiuolini.)  French  beans. 

fa-go  -ni-a,  s.  [In  honor  of  M.  Fagon,  archiater 
to  Louis  XIV.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  sub-shrubs  and  herbs,  with  pur¬ 
ple  and  violet  flowers,  belonging  to  the  order  Zygo- 
phyllaceee. 

fa-go-pyr  -um  (pyr  as  pir),s.  [Gr.  phagein=to 
eat;  Lat./apus=beech,  and  Gr.  pyren—a  kernel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonaceae,  tribe  Polygoneae. 
Its  type  is  buckwheat,  Fagopyrum  esculentum,  often 
called  by  its  old  name,  Polygonum  fagopyrum.  Its 
nuts  are  eaten  for  their  mealy  albumen,  as  are  those 
of  F.  tataricum,  and  others. 

fag'-ot,  s.  [Faggot,  s.] 

fa-got  -to,  s.  [Ital.]  The  Italian  name  for  the 
bassoon,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  instru¬ 
mental  scores.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  faggot  or  bundle  of  sticks. 
(Dr.  Stone,  in  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music.)  [Bassoon.] 

fag§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  in  sheep. 

fag -some,  fag-sum,  a.  [Eng.  fag;  -some.)  Tir¬ 
ing,  fatiguing,  wearing. 

fag'-sbme-ness,  fag-sum-ness,  s.  [English 
fagsome;  -wess.]  The  quality  of  being  tiring  or  fa¬ 
tiguing. 


fa  -gus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.phegos.] 

Bot. :  The  beech,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
order  Cupuliferse.  The  common  beech,  Fagus  syl¬ 
vatica,  is  abundant  in  Britain.  [Beech.]  There 
are  about  twenty  known  species,  one  of  which, 
F.  antarctica,  is  found  in  the  antarctic  regions. 

*fah,  *fagh,  *foh,  *fowe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.fdh,  fdg; 
O.  S.fdh;  Goth,  faihurus.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Variegated,  of  different  colors. 

B.  Assubst.:  Colored  or  variegated  fur. 

fahl-erz  (z  as  ts),  fahl'-Ite,  fahl'-ore,  s.  [Ger. 

fah^yellowish,  and  erz= ore.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Tetrahedrite  (q.  v.)  - 

fahl-un-Ite,  s.  [From  Fahlun  in  Sweden  where 
it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  grayish-green  to  olive-green 
color,  occurring  in  six  to  twelve-sided  prisms.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity  2'6-2'8 ;  hardness  3-5-5. 

IT  Hard  Fahlunite : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.  v.). 

Fah  -ren-helt,  s.  &  a.  [See  A.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a  philo¬ 
sophical  instrument  maker  of  Amsterdam,  who 
was  born  at  Danzig,  toward  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1724,  and  died  in  1740. 

B.  ^4s  adj.:  According  to  the  scale  introduced  by 
Fahrenheit  for  the  graduation  of  his  thermometers. 
This  numbers  the  freezing  point  of  water  at  32°, 
i.  e.,at32°  above  zero  (q.  v.),  and  the  boiling  point 
of  water  at  212°,  leaving  180°  between  them..  Faff 
renheit  introduced  his  scale  in  A.  D.  1714.  It  is  still 
used  in  this  country,  England,  and  Holland,  though 
the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is  much  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  gradually 
displacing  it,  at  least  among  scientific  men.  [Ther¬ 
mometer.] 

*faie,  v.  i.  [A.  S.fdgan .]  [Fadge.]  To  prosper, 
to  succeed. 

fa’-x-en§e  (or  as  fa-yans),  s.  [Fr.,  Ital.  (Por- 
cellana  di)  Faenza,  from  FaSnza  in  Romagna, 
Italy,  Lat.  Faventia,  the  original  place  of  manu¬ 
facture.] 

Pott.:  A  fine  kind  of  pottery  originally  made  in 
imitation  of  majolica,  and  afterward  with  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  own.  The  different  kinds  of  faience 
are  produced  by 
the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  or  of  fire¬ 
clay;  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  sand 
with  the  clay,  as 
in  Persian  ware; 
the  use  of  a 
transparent  or 
of  a  colored 
glaze  ;  of  an 
opaque  or  trans¬ 
lucent  enamel, 
or  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these 
processes  on  the 
same  piece. 

This  ware,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  the  fire,  preserves  a  certain 
amount  of  porosity,  and  is  then  covered  with  a 
glaze. 

faik(l),v.  t.  [ A.  S.  figan.)  [Fadge.]  To  fold 
to  tuck  up. 

faik  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  faint,  or  weary,  to  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  stop,  to  leave  off. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bate  or  lower  the  price  of  any  commodity. 

2.  To  excuse  ;  to  let  go  with  impunity. 

faik  (1),  fack,  fake,  s.  [Faik,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fold  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  A  plaid  ;  because  worn  in  folds. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  A  winding  or  coil  of  a  rope  or  hawser ; 
when  a  cable  is  let  out,  the  question  is  asked, 
“How  many  fakes  are  left?”  i.  e.,  how  much 
remains  uncoiled.  In  the  coil  the  fakes  are  a  helix, 
and  a  range  or  layer  of  fakes  forms  a  tier.  When 
the  rope  is  arranged  to  run  free,  when  let  go,  as  in 
a  rocket  line,  it  is  disposed  in  parallel  binds  of  one 
fathom  each. 

2.  Min. :  A  miner’s  name  for  fissile  sandy  shales, 
or  shaly  sandstones,  as  distinct  from  the  dark  bi¬ 
tuminous  shales  known  as  Blaes  or  Blaize. 

faik  (2),  faik,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Razor¬ 
bill.  (Scotch.) 

f  aik,  f  aiks,  i’faiks,  int.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith.) 
An  oath=in  faith. 


Faience. 

(From  Italian  Specimens  in  British 
Museum.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kw. 


fail 
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faint 


fc.il.  feal,  fale,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1;  Any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
un  ited  to  the  rest. 

“  Every  fale 

Overfrett  with,  fulyeis,  and  fyguris  full  dyuers.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  Prol.  400,  38. 

2.  A  turf ;  a  flat  clod  covered  with  grass  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sward. 

“He  buildit  ane  huge  wall  of  fail  and  deuait.” — Bellen- 
den:  Chronicle,  bk.  v.,  oh.  iv. 

fail-dyke,  s.  A  wall  built  of  sods  or  turfs. 

“In  behint  yon  auld  fail-dijke.” 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  iii.  241. 

fail,  *faile,  *fail-en,  *faill,  *fal-y,  *fayle, 
*fail-ye,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  faillir ,  from  Lat.  fallo= to 
elude,  to  deceive;  cogn.  with  Gr.  sphalld=to  cause 
to  fall,  to  deceive;  O.  H.  Ger./aUaw=to  fall;  Sp. 
&  Port,  falir;  Ital.  fallire ;  Ger.  fehlen;  Sw./ela.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  or  become  deficient  or  insufficient ;  to 
fall  short ;  to  cease  to  be  sufficient  for  supply. 

“  Frut  andcorne  ther  fayle.de.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  378. 

2.  To  come  short  of  the  expected  return ;  not  to 
act  up  to  expectation ;  as,  The  crops  fail, 

“  He  does  not  remember  whether  every  grain  came  up, 
tr  not,  but  he  thinks  that  very  few  failed.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  To  be  deficient  or  defective  in. 

“  Though  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  unknown) 

Might  fail  of  forage  in  the  straitened  town.’’ 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  255. 

4.  To  come  short  of  the  proper  or  due  amount  or 
measure  ;  as,  to  fail  in  respect. 

5.  To  be  guilty  of  omission  or  neglect. 

“  She  will  not  fail,  for  lovers  break  not  hours.” 

Shakesp.:  Txvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1. 

6.  To  miss  ;  not  to  produce  the  desired  or  ex¬ 
pected  effect ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  be  frustrated  or  dis¬ 
appointed;  as,  The  attack  failed. 

“  If  that  faille  than  is  all  ydo.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  6,156. 

7.  To  miss ;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design ;  to  be 

frustrated. 

“  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
Kafaill"  Lytton:  Richelieu,  ii.  2. 

&  To  be  deficient  in  duty. 

“  Sir  Lowys  failed  nouht,  his  help  was  him  redie.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  99. 

*9.  To  go  wrong ;  to  err,  to  blunder. 

“Yef  he  faileth  at  his  rekeninge,  God  nele  naght  faly 
at  his.” — Ayenbite,  p.  173. 

10.  To  lose  strength,  to  sink,  to  decline. 

“  Much  hast  thou  yet  to  see  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  9. 

11.  To  lose  spirit ;  to  sink  ;  as,  His  courage  failed. 

“Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth  ;  for  the  spirit  should 

ftUl  before  me.” — Isaiah  lvii.  16. 

*12.  To  perish,  to  die. 

“Had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  failed.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*13.  To  become  extinct ;  to  cease  to  be. 

“The  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.”— 
Psalm  xii.  1. 

14.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  be  annihilated. 

“This  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  117. 

*15.  To  be  inoperative. 

“It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.” — Luke  xvi.  17. 

II.  Comm.:  To  become  unable  to.  meet  one’s 
engagements ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

“H e  failed  in  July  last  with  debts  estimated  at  £90,000, 
and  assets  at  £9,000.” — London  Standard. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

“  So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  sence  it  fayld.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  46. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

“There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne." — 
2  Chron.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  be  insufficient  for. 

“  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell.”— Hebrews  xi.  32. 

4.  To  desert;  to  disappoint;  not  to  continue  to 
assist  or  supply ;  to  cease  to  afford  aid  or  supply 
strength. 

“  Foreward  he  huld  this  monekes,  and  ne  faillede  hem 
noght.”  St.  Edmund  Confessor,  592. 


5.  To  neglect  or  omit  to  help  or  assist. 

*6.  To  neglect;  to  omit  to  keep,  observe,  or  per¬ 
form. 

“  He  failed  his  presence  at  the  tyrant’s  feast.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

7.  To  come  short  of;  to  fail  of;  not  to  attain  or 
reach  to. 

“  Though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  failed.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  612. 

*8.  To  be  deficient  in. 

“As  a  fol  that  failede  his  wittus.” 

Alexander  and  Dindimus,  266. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fail,  to  fall 
short,  and  to  be  deficient :  “  To  fail  marks  the  result 
of  actions  or  efforts ;  a  person  fails  in  his  undertak¬ 
ing  :  fall  short  designates  either  the  result  of  ac¬ 
tions,  or  the  state  of  things;  a  person  falls  short 
in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account ;  the  issue  falls 
short  of  the  expectation  :  to  be  deficient  marks  only 
the  state  or  quality  of  objects  ;  a  person  is  deficient 
in  good  manners.  People  frequently  fail  in  their 
best  endeavors  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  apply 
their  abilities :  when  our  expectations  are  immod¬ 
erate,  it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success  falls  short  of 
our  hopes  and  wishes.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

f  ail,  *faille,  *faile,  *fayle,  *feyle,  *failyie,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  faille ;  Prov.  falha,  failla;  Sp.  falla ;  Ital. 
faglia,  falla,  fallo.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  failure;  falling  or  coming  short;  .**  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  a  want. 

“  What  dangers  by  his  highness’  fail  of  issue 
May  drop  upon  this  kingdom.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  ±. 

*2.  Specif.,  a  failure  or  want  of  issue ;  extinction. 
“How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown? 

Upon  our  fail t”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

3.  Failure,  omission,  neglect. 

“The  fail 

Of  any  point  in  it  shall  not  only  be 

Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife.” 

Shakesp .;  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  8. 
*4.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 

“  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  fails  than  any  way  uncurtain  them.” — Feltham:  Re¬ 
solves,  p.  80. 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  legal  subjection  to  a  penalty  in 
consequence  of  non-fulfillment  of  an  engagement  or 
duty. 

U  (1)  *Sans  faille,  *sauns  fayle:  Without  fail, 
certainly. 

(2)  Without  fail:  Without  doubt,  assuredly,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

“  [He]  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T .,  1,646. 

*f ail'-ange,  s.  [Fr.  f alliance,  from  faillir.'] 
Failure,  neglect,  omission. 

*fail-er,  s.  [Eng.  fail ;  -er.]  Failure, 
fail’-ing,  *fail-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fail,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  state  of  becoming  deficient  or  falling 
short ;  a  deficiency,  a  failure. 

“  Thurgh  failyng  of  fode.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,159. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  bankrupt  or  insolvent; 
failure. 

3.  An  imperfection,  weakness,  or  fault. 

“  I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human  being, 
besides  my  own  peculiar  faults.” — Fox:  Speech  on  East 
India  Bills. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  failing  and 
failure:  “The  failure  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
result  of  the  action  ;  the  failing  is  the  habit,  or  the 
habitual  failure :  the  former  is  said  of  our  undertak¬ 
ings,  the  latter  of  our  moral  character.  The  failure 
is  opposed  to  the  success  ;  the  failing  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  merchant  must  be  prepared  for  failures 
in  his  speculations;  the  statesman  for  failures 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends  upon 
contingencies  that  are  above  human  control.  With 
our  failings,  however.it  is  somewhat  different ;  we 
must  never  rest  satisfied  that  we  are  without  them, 
nor  contented  with  the  mere  consciousness  that  we 
have  them.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*fail'-lhg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  failing ;  -ly.]  By  fail¬ 
ing  or  failure, 
fail -11b,  s.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  failure  or  fracture  in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it 
were  broken,  or  a  splinter  taken  from  it. 
fail-lire,  s.  [Eng.  fail;  -ure .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  failing,  a  deficiency,  a  falling  or  coming 
short. 

“If  ever  they  fail  of  beauty  their  failure  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  their  size.” — Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
pt.  iv.,  §  24. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell.  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  she-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  An  omission,  neglect,  or  non-performance;  as.  & 
failure  to  keep  a  promise  or  engagement. 

3.  A  decay  or  defect  from  decay. 

“A  little  inadvertency  and  failure  of  memory.” — South. 

4.  The  act  of  failing,  or  the  state  of  having  failed 
to  attain  one’s' object ;  want  of  success. 

“  By  his  failure  in  that  work  he  might  lose  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  gained.” — Malone.  Life  of  Dryden. 

*5.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 

II.  Comm.:  The  act  of  becoming  unable  to  meet 
one’s  engagements  ;  a  becoming  bankrupt  or  insolv¬ 
ent. 

1T(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  failure , 
miscarriage,  and  abortion:  “  Failure  is  more  defi¬ 
nite  in  its  signification,  and  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or  things  ;  the  failure 
reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to  excite  toward  him 
some  sentiment,  either  of  compassion,  displeasure, 
or  the  like  ;  the  miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  human  events.  The  abor¬ 
tion,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage  ; 
and  in  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it  applies 
only  to  the  designs  of  conscious  agents.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  failure  and  insolv¬ 
ency,  see  Insolvency. 

fain,  *fagen,  *fayn,  *fayne,  *fawe,  *vayn,  a., 

adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fcegen:  O.  S.  fagan=  glad;  Icel. 
/egfww=glad;  fagna— to  be  glad;  Sw .fdgen;  O.  H. 
Ger.  gafeban— to  be  glad ;  fagon,  gafagon— to  sat¬ 
isfy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Glad,  well-pleased,  rejoiced,  delighted. 

“  My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  unto  thee.” — Psalm 
lxxi.  21.  (Prayer  Book.) 

2.  Contented  or  willing  to  accept  of  or  do  some¬ 
thing  in  default  of  better. 

“And  wast  thou/ain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn?” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv,  7- 

*3.  Ambitious,  desirous. 

“Man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high.”. 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adv.:  Gladly,  readily,  with  pleasure  or  joy. 

“  I  would  very  fain  speak  with  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*C.  As  subst.:  Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  gladness. 

“  Syr  Garcy  went  crowland  for fayne.” 

Bone  Florence,  844. 

fain  (1),  *fagenien,  *fagnen,  *fain-en,  *faun, 
♦fawn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S .  fagenianv/’oegnian,  fahnian ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  faginon= to  delight;  Goth,  faginon ;  IceL 
fagna= to  be  glad ;  Sw.  fagna.]  [Fawn,  u.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  be  glad,  to  rejoice. 

“  Fele  shule  fagenien  on  his  burthe.” 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  135. 

2.  To  wish,  to  desire. 

“Much  they  faynd  to  know  who  she  mote  be.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  ITT.  ix.  6. 

*3.  To  fawn. 

“And  fayre  byfore  tho  men  faynede  with  the  tayles.” 

P.  Plowman,  C.  xviii.  29. 

B.  Transitive: 

fJl.  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

“  To  God  that /nines  my  youthede  al.” 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xlii. 

*2.  To  welcome. 

“H e  faynede  here  with  milde  mod.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,441. 
♦fain  (2),*fayn,  v.  [Feign.] 

*fai'-ne-ah$e,  s.  [Fr.]  Sloth,  indolence,  slug¬ 
gishness. 

“  The  mask  of  sneering  faineance  was  gone.” — C.  Kings¬ 
ley:  Hypatia,  ch.  xxvii. 

fai’-ne-ant  (f  silent),  a.  [French=idle,  sluggish, 
from /aire = to  do,  and  nothing.]  Do-noth¬ 

ing  ;  idle,  sluggish ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  later 
Merovingian  kings  of  France,  who  were  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  the  Maires  du  Palais.  The  same 
epithet  was  also  applied  to  Louis  V. 

*fain-er,  *fayn-are,  s.  [Eng.  fain  (1) ,  v. ;  -er.] 
A  fawner,  a  flatterer. 

♦fain  -hood,  *fayn-hed,  s.  [Eng.  fain;  -hood.] 
Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  gladness. 

*fain'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  fain ;  -ish.]  Frisking,  de¬ 
siring.  {Ash.) 

♦fain-ness,  *faine-ness,  *faynes,  s.  [Eng. 

fain;  -ness.]  Joy,  gladness. 

faint,  *faynt,  feint,  *feynt,  a.  &  s.  [Et.  feint, 
pa.  par.  of  feindre=to  feign  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Feigned. 

“  Forget  a  faint  tale  vnder  fals  color.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  12,590. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-=f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del, 


faint-action 
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2.  Weak,  feeble. 

“Two  hundred  abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint  that 
they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor.” — 1  Sam  uel  in.  10. 

3.  Languid,  feeble,  dull. 

“And  I  was  faint  to  swooning.’’ 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  ISO. 

4.  Dejected,  depressed,  dispirited. 

“  Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your  minds.” — 
Hebreios  xii,  3. 

5.  Cowardly,  fearful,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

“  The  fierce  that  vanquish  and  the  faint  that  yield.” 

Byron :  Lara,  ii.  i. 

6.  Feeble;  without  energy  or  vigor;  not  vigorous 
nor  energetic. 

“The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels 
which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

7.  Not  bright,  not  vivid,  not  well  defined. 

“The  coloring  [is]  in  some  parts  faint.”  —  Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

8.  Not  loud  or  clear;  wanting  in  loudness,  sharp¬ 
ness,  or  distinctness. 

“  The  voice  grew  faint.” 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  207. 

II.  Laic:  Feigned,  sham ;  as,  &  faint  action. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swoon  ;  a  fainting-fit. 

2.  Distill,  (pi.) :  The  later  results  of  distillation 
of  wash,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  reserved  for 
redistillation,  in  consequence  of  its  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  fusel  oil. 

“Is it  not  a  great  fault  among  distillers  to  allow  any  of 
the  faints  to  run  among  their  pure  goods?  These  faints 
are  of  a  bluish,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish  color;  whereas 
the  right-  spirits  are  as  pure  and  limpid  as  rock-water.” — 
Hamcell:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  295. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faint  and 
languor  :  “  Faint  is  less  than  languid;  faintness  is 
in  fact  in  the  physical  application  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  languor;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  continued  and  extended  through  the  limbs 
it  becomes  languor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a 
faint  tone,  and  have  a  languid  frame.  In  the  figu¬ 
rative  application,  to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to 
move  with  a  lananiid  air;  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to 
make  a  languid  effort.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon .) 
faint- action,  s. 

Law:  A  sham,  feigned,  or  collusive  action. 

♦faint-draw,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  delineate  lightly. 

faint-pleader,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  fraudulent,  false  or  collusive  man¬ 
ner  of  pleading  to  the  deception  of  a  third  person. 

faint,  ♦feynte,  *feynt-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Faint,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  weak  or  feeble ;  to  lose  strength  or 
vigor. 

“  Lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him  for  the  life  of  the  young 
children  that  faint  for  hunger.” — Lamentations  xiv.  19. 

2.  To  become  feeble  or  languid. 

“The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  constant  and 
strong;  speedily  it  will  faint  and  lose  strength.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

3.  To  lose  courage  or  spirit;  to  sink  into  dejec¬ 
tion. 

“And  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.” 
— Genesis  xlv.  26. 

4.  To  become  indistinct  or  weak ;  to  fade  away. 

“Where  one  color  rises,  or  one  faints/’ 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

5.  To  lose  strength  and  color,  and  become  sense¬ 
less  and  motionless ;  to  swoon. 

“  [He]  sinks  and/ainfs  to  see  a  brother's  tears.” 

Puke:  Death  of  Charles  II. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  faint,  weak,  or  feeble ;  to  deprive  of 
strength. 

“Through  failing  of  fode,  that  fainttes  the  pepull.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,162. 

2.  To  dispirit,  to  make  dejected,  to  depress. 

“It faints  me 
To  think  what  follows.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

♦faint -ffill,  a.  [English  fa int;  -ful(l).)  Faint, 
languishing,  languid. 

faint -heart,  a.  [Eng.  faint,  and  heart.']  Faint¬ 
hearted,  timid,  fearful. 

faint -heart-ed,  ♦faint^harted,  a.  [English 
faint;  -heart;  -ed.)  Cowardly,  timid,  fearful,  spirit¬ 
less. 

faint -heart-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng  .fainthearted; 

-Zy.]  In  a  fainthearted,  cowardly  manner. 

faint -heart-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fainthearted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fainthearted ;  coward¬ 
ice,  timidity. 


♦faint  -i-ness,  s.  [En g.fainty;  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  fainty.  (Ash.) 

faint'-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Faint,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  actor  state  of  becoming  faint. 

2.  Phys. :  Syncope,  a  sudden  suspension  of  the 
heart’s  action,  of  respiration,  internal  and  external 
sensation,  and  voluntary  motion.  This  morbid 
state  generally  continues  from  a  few  seconds  to  a 
minute,  but  in  some  cases  it  lasts  for  hours  and 
even  for  days.  Organic  and  other  diseases  of  the 
heart,  the  pericardium,  and  the  large  arteries,  or 
malformation  of  these  parts  tend  to  produce,  or  at 
least  to  predispose,  to  syncope.  It  can  be  produced 
by  pain,  loss  of  blood,  other  evacuations  when  too 
copious,  objects  offensive  to  sight  or  smell,  the  im¬ 
pure  air  generated  in  crowded  public  buildings, 
Ac.  It  rarely  ends  in  death.  It  is  more  common  in 
females  than  in  men,  and  recovery  is  more  rapid  in 
the  recumbent  position.  Fresh,  cool  air,  cold  water 
sprinkled  on  the  face  or  taken  into  the  stomach, 
stimulant  scents,  embrocations,  Ac.,  tend  to  bring 
a  fainting-fit  to  a  speedy  close. 

fainting-fit,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  fit  characterized  by  the  fainting  of 
the  person  affected.  [Fainting,  C.  2.] 

♦faint  -I§e,  *faynt-ise,  *feint-ise,  ♦feynt-ise, 
♦feynt-  yse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  feintise,  faintise.) 

1.  Deceit.  _ 

2.  Cowardice,  fear,  faintheartedness,  timidity. 

faint'-ish,  a.  [Eng. faint ;  -ish.)  Rather  faint. 

faint -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faintish;  -ness.]  A 
slight  degree  of  faintness. 

♦faint  -less,  a.  [English faint ;  -less.)  Without 
fainting  or  giving  way ;  not  ceasing. 

♦faint  -ling,  a.  [English  fa  int;  dim.  suff.  -ling.) 
Timid,  fainthearted,  feeble-minded. 

faint-ly,  *faynt-ly,  ♦faynt-lie,  *feynt-ly, 
♦feinte-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  faint;  -ly. ] 

*1.  With  deceit,  deceitfully. 

“  A  gode  acord  to  make,  forsothe  fulle  fayntlie.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  152. 

2.  In  a  feeble,  weak  manner ;  without  energy. 

“  During  one  of  these  lucid  intervals  faintly  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Lewis.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Feebly,  languidly. 

“  Love’s  like  a  torch,  which,  if  secured  from  blasts. 
Will  faintly  bum.  Walsh Love  and  Jealousy . 

♦4.  With  timidity  or  dejection  ;  without  spirit. 

e]  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life.” 

Den  ham :  Cooper’s  Hill,  295. 

5.  Not  clearly,  distinctly,  or  vividly ;  without  viv¬ 
idness  or  distinctness. 

“  An  obscure  and  confused  idea  represents  the  object  so 
faintly,  that  it  does  not  appear  plain  to  the  mind.” — 
Witts,  ( Johnson.) 

6.  Indistinctly ;  not  clearly  or  plainly. 

“  Though  faintly,  merrily — far  and  far  away. 

He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  615. 

faint  -ness,  *feynt-nes,  *feynte-nesse,  *feynt- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fa  int;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  feeling  or  being  faint ;  a 
loss  of  strength,  energy,  or  activity;  feebleness, 
weakness. 

“As  she  was  speaking  she  fell  down  for  faintness.” — 
Exodus  xv.  15. 

2.  Languor,  feebleness,  want  of  energy. 

“Hnsonndness  of  counsels,  or  faintness  in  foUowing 

and  effecting  the  same.” — Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

*3.  Timidity,  faintheartedness,  cowardice. 

‘  *  The  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  th e  faintness  of  my  master’s  heart.’1 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  L 

4.  Feebleness  or  indistinctness,  as  of  sound,  color, 
&c. 

faints ,s.  pi.  [Faint,  a.  B.  2.] 

♦faint  -y,  *faynt-ye,  a.  [Eng.  faint;  -y.)  Faint, 
weak,  feeble. 

fair,  *fag-er,  *faig-er,  *fai-er,  ♦fare,  *fayer, 
♦fayre,  ♦feir,  ♦feire,  ♦vair,  *veir,  a.,  adv.  A  s. 
[A.  S .fceger;  cogn.  with  Icel .fagr;  Dan.  feir ;  Sw. 
fager;  Goth,  fagre ;  O.  H.  Get.  f agar.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Beautiful,  elegant  of  feature,  handsome,  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye. 

“In  that  land  hen  many  fairere  wommen  ths-ir,  in  ony 
other  contree  beyonde  the  see.” — Maundev-ille,  p.  207. 


2.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;  excellent,  admirable. 

3.  Clear ;  free  from  spots  or  any  dark  color ;  not 
dark. 

“  The  color  of  beautiful  bodies  must  not  be  dusky  or 
muddy,  but  clean  and  fair.” — Burke :  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  pt.  xii.,  §  17. 

♦4.  Clear,  pure,  clean. 

“Even  fair  water,  falling  upon  whitepaper  or  linen, 
will  immediately  alter  the  color  of  them.” — Boyle:  On 
Colors. 

5.  Clear,  unspotted,  pure  in  heart. 

“  Sylvia  is  too  fair,  too  pure,  too  holy  ” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

6.  Free  from  clouds;  not  cloudy  or  overcast; 
serene. 

“In  some  fair  evening  on  your  elbow  laid, 

You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade.” 

Pope:  Epistle  v.  81. 

7.  Free  from  obstruction ;  open,  clear,  unobstruct¬ 
ed;  as,  a  fair  view. 

8.  Favorable,  prosperous,  auspicious ;  as,  a  fair 
wind. 

“  The  wretched  man  had  entered  life  with  the  fairest 
prospects.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

♦9.  Likely  to  succeed  ;  in  a  position  of  advantage. 

“Yourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  L 

10.  Equal,  just,  equitable. 

“The  arrogance  of  the  Romans  in  refusing  the  fair 
offers  of  the  Samnites.” — Lewis:  ’  'rt  d.  Early  Roman  Hist., 
ch.  xiii. 

11.  Just,  upright ;  not  using  any  fraudulent  or 
unfair  arts  or  means. 

“The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise. 

And  even  the  best  by  fits  what  they  despise." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Ma n ,  ii.  283. 

12.  Not  effected  by  any  unfair  or  unlawful  means ; 
not.  foul. 

13.  Free  from  any  unfair  influences  or  conduct ; 
affording  free  and  honest  scope  for  trial;  as.  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor ;  fair  play. 

14.  Civil,  obliging,  polite ;  not  harsh  or  rude ;  kind. 

15.  Flattering,  obsequious. 

“Believe  them  not,  though  they  speak  fair  words  unto 
thee.” — Jeremiah  xii.  6. 

*16.  Liberal ;  not  narrow. 

*17.  Mild ;  not  severe. 

“To  lie  obscured,  which  were  a  fair  dismission.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  688, 

18.  Free  from  obscurities;  legible,  plain,  clear, 
distinct;  as,  a  fair  hand,  fair  handwriting. 

19.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish ;  of  good  repute ; 
unspotted. 

“His  character,  by  comparison  with  the  characters  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  was  fair.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

20.  Passably  good ;  moderately  favorable ;  rather 
better  than  indifferent. 

“With  at  least  an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

21.  Average ;  fairly  chosen. 

“He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*22.  Even ;  neat,  in  order. 

“Have yon  laid  fair  the  bed?” 

SAakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii-  2. 

*23.  Esed  as  an  expletive  of  courtesy  ;  ns,  fair  six, 
fair  cousin,  Ac. 

“  F are  yon  well,  fair  gentlemen.” 

•SAakesp..-  As  Von  Like  It.  i.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  .Yaw/. ;  A  fair  wind,  one  that  favors  the  ship. 
Fair  is  more  comprehensive  than  large,  since  it 
includes  about  sixteen  points,  whereas  large  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a  wind  which 
crosses  the  keel  at  right  angles  or  obliquely  from 
the  stem,  but  never  to  one  right  astern. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  Applied  to  the  evenness  or  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  curve  or  line. 

B.  As  adverb: 

*1.  In  a  beautiful,  elegant,  or  neat  manner. 

“All  the  pictures  fairest  lined.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*2.  Brightly,  clearly. 

“The  moon  shines  fair." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  L 

3.  F avorably,  auspiciously,  fortunately. 

**  The  wind  blows  fair  from  land.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  L 

4.  Civilly,  kindly ;  not  rudely  nor  harshly. 

“  Speak  me  fair  in  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

5.  Fairly,  honestly,  justly,  equitably. 

“My  mother  played  my  father  fair.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Hi.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
s,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kw. 
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fair-boding 

6.  On  good  terms ;  as,  to  stand  fair  with,  the 

world. 

*7.  In  a  clear,  plain,  distinct,  or  legible  hand. 

“  Is  it  not/ai  r  writ  ?” — Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*8.  Softly,  gently. 

“  Soft,  and  fa  h\  friar.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

9.  Reasonably :  as,  He  charged  fair  for  the  goods. 
{ Colloquial .) 

*C.  substantive : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  a  fair  or  beautiful  woman. 

“  0  happy  fair ! 

Your  eyes  are  lodestars,  and  your  tongue’s  sweet  air 

More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd’s  ear.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ,  i.  1. 

2.  Beauty,  fairness. 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost ,  iv.  1. 

IT  The  fair :  The  female  sex ;  women  collectively. 

“  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the/an'.” 

Dryden:  Alexander' s  Feast. 

IT  (1)  Fair  and  square :  Honestly,  justly ;  with 
straightforwardness. 

(2)  Fair  fall  you,  fair  fa' you:  Good  luck  to  you. 
(Scotch.) 

.  (3)  To  be  in  a  fair  way  or  road  to :  To  be  proceed¬ 
ing  without  obstruction  toward ;  to  be  likely  to 
attain  or  reach ;  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at. 

(4)  To  bid  fair:  To  |promise  well ;  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  ;  to  present  a  fair  prospect. 

(5)  To  lead  fair  : 

Naut. :  Ropes  are  said  to  lead  fair  when  they 
suffer  little  friction  in  a  pulley. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fair  and 
clear :  ‘  ‘  Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense ;  clear  in  a 
negative :  there  must  be  some  brightness  in  what  is 
fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  in  what  is  clear.  The 
weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only  free 
from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  sun  ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  free  (from  clouds  or 
mists.  A.  fair  skin  approaches  to  the  white  ;  a  clear 
skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  fair,  honest, 
equitable,  and  reasonable :  “ Fair  is  said  of  persons 
or  things ;  honest  mostly  characterizes  the  person, 
either  as  to  his  conduct  or  his  principle.  When/cu> 
and  honest  are  both  applied  to  the  external  con¬ 
duct,  the  former  expresses  more  than  the  latter:  a 
man  may  be  honest  without  being  fair;  he  cannot 
be  fair  without  being  honest.  A  man  may  be  an 
honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no  one’s  advantage 
but  his  own  :  the/air  man  always  acts  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear.  .  .  .  When  fair  is  employed  as 
an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate  their 
nature,  it  approaches  very  near  in  signification  to 
equitable  and  reasonable;  they  are  all  opposed  to 
what  is  unjust:  fair  and  equitable  suppose  two  ob¬ 
jects  putin  collision:  reasonable  is  employed  ab¬ 
stractedly  ;  what  isfair  andequitable  is  so  in  relation 
to  all  circumstances  ;  whatis  reasonableis  so  of  itself . 
An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit  and  loss,  merit 
and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  circumstance,  is 
duly  weighed;  a  judgment  is  equitable  which  de¬ 
cides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties ; 
a  price  is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either  fair  or  equitable;  but  the  former  is  said 
mostly  in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our 
games  and  amusements,  and  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  important  rights  of  mankind.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Fair-appearing,  fair-corn- 
plexioned,  fair-haired,  fair-shining ,  <&c. 

♦fair-boding,  a.  Of  a  good  omen  ;  auspicious. 
(Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  3.) 

fair-calling,  fair-ca’in,  a. 

1.  Smooth-tongued ;  fair-spoken. 

2.  Flattering,  cajoling. 

fair-catch,  s. 

Football :  A  catch  made  direct  from  a  kick  by  one 
of  the  opponents,  or  from  a  punt-out  by  one  of  the 
same  side,  provided  the  man  while  making  the  catch 
makes  a  mark  with  his  heel,  and  no  other  player  of 
his  side  has  touched  the  ball. 

♦fair-conditioned,  a.  Of  good  disposition. 

fair-curve,  s. 

Naut. :  A  term  in  delineating  ships,  applied  to  a 
winding  line,  the  shape  of  which  is  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  part  of  the  ship  which  it  is  intended  to 
describe.  This  curve  is  not  answerable  to  any  of 
the  figures  of  conic  sections,  although  it  occasion¬ 
ally  partakes  of  them  all. 

fair-days,  s. 

Bot.":  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England  to  the  Potentilla  anserina,  though  not  for 
the  reason  usually  assigned — viz.,  that  it  expands 
its  bright  flowers  only  in  clear  weather  and  sun¬ 
shine— for  the' blossoms  always  remain  open. 


♦fair-faced,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  a  fair  or  handsome  face. 

2.  Looking  kindly. 

II.  Fig.:  Rouble-faced;  professing  great  affec¬ 
tion  or  kindness  falsely. 

fair-farand,  a.  Fair  seeming ;  having  a  specious 
appearance.  (Scotch.) 

fair-fashioned,  fair-fassint,  a.  Having  great 
appearance  of  discretion  without  the  reality  ;  hav¬ 
ing  great  complaisance  in  manner, 
fair-folk,  fare-folk,  s.  The  fairies.  (Scotch.) 
fair-fure-days,  adv.  [Fure-Days.] 
fair-grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Potentilla  anserina.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 
[Fair-days,  s.] 

2.  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  (Jamieson.) 

fair-hair,  s. 

1.  The  tendon  of  the  neck  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

2.  A  blonde  or  person  whose  hair  is  light  in  color, 
fair-in-sight,  s. 

Bot.:  Campanula patula.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-lead,  s. 

Naut.:  A  term  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering  the 
least  friction  in  a  block,  when  they  are  said  to  lead 
fair.  (Smyth.) 

fair-leader,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thimble  or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope. 

2.  A  strip  of  wood  with  holes  in  it,  for  running 
rigging  to  lead  through.  (Smyth.) 

fair-leather,  s.  Leather  finished  in  the  natural 
color  or  that  imparted  by  the  tanning  process ;  free 
from  any  special  coloring. 

fair-maid,  s.  A  fisherman’s  term  for  a  dried 
pilchard.  (Eng.  Colloq.)  (Smyth.) 
fair-maid  of  France,  s. 

Bot. :  [Fair-maids  op  France.] 
fair-maids,  s. 

Bot. :  [Fair-maids  of  February.] 
fair-maids  of  February,  s. 

Bot. :  Galanthus  nivalis,  alluding  to  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  snowdrop  about  February  2  (Candlemas 
Day).  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  France,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Saxifraga granulata ;  (2)  Achillea ptar- 
mica;  (3)  Ranunculus  aconitifolius ;  (4)  Lychnis 
Jlos-c uc’uli .  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  Kent,  s. 

Bot. :  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Ranunculus 
aconitifolius.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fair-minded,  a.  Honest-minded,  fair,  impartial, 
just. 

fair-natured,  a.  Well-disposed;  good-natured, 
fair-play,  s.  Equitable  conduct;  fair  or  just 
treatment. 

fair-spoken,  a.  Using  civil,  polite,  or  courteous 
language  ;  courteous,  polite,  plausible. 

♦fair-told,  faire-told,  a.  Well-told,  pleasing, 
interesting, 
fair-way,  s. 

Naut. :  The  navigable  part  of  a  river,  channel,  or 
harbor. 

fair-weather,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Existing  or  done  in  pleasant  weather:  as, 
a  fair-weather  voyage. 

*2.  Fig. :  Appearing  or  showing  only  in  times 
of  prosperity ;  as,  fair-weather  Christians,  fair- 
iveather  friends ;  delicate, 
fair-world,  s.  A  state  of  prosperity, 
fair,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fair,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

“  Fairing  the  foul  with  art’s  false-borrowed  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  127. 

2.  To  adjust;  to  make  or  form  into  a  regular 
shape. 

II.  Naut. :  To  clip  regularly,  as  the  timbers  of  a 
ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fine;  to  clear  up.  (Said 
of  the  weather.) 

“Ringan  was  edging  gradually  off  with  the  remark  that 
it  didna  seem  like  to  fair.” — The  Smugglers,  i.  162. 

fair  (1),  *feire,  *feyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  feire,  foire; 
Fr.  foire,  from  Lat. /ertce=(l)  a  holiday,  (2)  a  fair; 
Port,  feira;  Ital.Jiera.]  A  stated  market  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  town  or  place,  held  generally  annually,  for 


fairy 

the  sale  of  various  commodities;  as,  cattle-fairs, 
horse-fairs,  &c.  Fairs  took  their  origin  in  church 
festivals,  when  persons  from  various  parts  met,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  buying  or  selling  such  com¬ 
modities  as  they  possessed  or  needed.  This  origin 
is  commemorated  in  the  Latin  ferice,  for  ferice= 
feast-days,  from  the  same  root  as  Eng.  feast  and 
festal,  and  in  the  German  messe,  which  means  both 
mass  and  fair.  The  most  celebrated  fairs  in  the 
world  are  those  of  Nijni-Novgorod  in  Russia,  Lyons 
in  France,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Leipzig 
in  Germany.  In  this  country  nearly  all  of  the 
states,  and  many  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties 
hold  annual  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhibi¬ 
tions  which  are  called  fairs.  [Festival.] 

“To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  fro  th efeyre.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,802. 

*[  A  day  after  the  fair,  A  day  behind  the  fair: 
Too  late. 

♦fair  (2),  ♦fayr,  *far,  s.  [Affair,  1.] 

1.  Business;  affair. 

2.  Solemn  or  ostentatious  preparation. 

3.  Appearance:  show;  carriage;  gesture. 

4.  A  funeral  solemnity. 

♦faird,  s.  [Fare,  v.] 

1.  Passage ;  course. 

2.  Expedition ;  enterprise. 

♦fair  -h<?od,  ♦fair-hede,  *fair-ed,  *faire-hed,  s. 
[Eng.  fair ;  -hood.]  Fairness,  beauty. 

♦fair-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fairy;  -ly.]  In  a  fairy- 
like  manner  ;  as  a  fairy  would  do. 
fair-ing,  s.  [Eng.  fair  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  present  brought  from  a  fair. 

2.  Anything  unexpected  or  unpleasant ;  as  a  beat¬ 
ing. 

“  O  Tam,  O  Tam,  thou’ll  get  thy  fairing, 

In  hell  they’ll  roast  thee  like  a  herring.” 

Burns:  Tam  O’  Shanter. 

II.  Ship-build.:  A  corrective  process  by  which 
errors  in  the  plans  are  detected  before  the  actual 
construction  of  the  vessel  begins. 

fair-ish,  a.  [Eng  .fair,  a.;  -ish.]  Pretty  fair; 
tolerably  large. 

*f  air  -ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fairish;  -ly.]  In  a  fair¬ 
ish  or  tolerably  fair  manner, 
f  air  -ly,  *fayre-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fair;  -ly  ] 

1.  In  a  fair,  beautiful,  or  elegant  manner;  hand¬ 
somely. 

“  Degrees  being  vizarded, 

The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

2.  In  a  becoming  manner ;  decently,  honorably. 

“  Thou  doest  thy  office  fairly.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

3.  Kindly,  gently,  politely,  civilly. 

“  Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

4.  Justly,  honestly,  with  fairness  ;  equitably ;  as, 
to  treat  a  person  fairly. 

“  He  generally  spoke  truth  and  dealt  fairly." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*5.  Auspiciously,  fortunately. 

“  Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 

6.  Softly,  gently. 

7.  Passably  or  tolerably  well;  as,  He  does  his 
work  fairly. 

8.  Completely ;  without  reserve. 

“  I  shall  believe  you  when  he  fairy  gives  them  up.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  i.  314. 

9.  In  a  plain,  clear,  or  legible  hand ;  legibly. 

“  Come  with  petitions  fairly  penned, 

Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend.” 

Pope:  Imit.  of  Horace,  sat.  vi.  65. 

fair -ness,  *fair-nesse,  *fair-nes,  *fagh-br- 
ness,  *fayr-nes,  *feir-nesse,  *veir-ness,  s.  [A.  S. 

fcegerness,  from  fceger=f&  ir.  ] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fair ;  beauty,  handsome¬ 
ness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  clear  or  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes  or  dark  color. 

3.  Honesty,  justness,  candor. 

4.  Fineness,  or  clearness  of  weather. 

5.  Neatness,  distinctness,  legibility. 

f  air-y,  "fa-er-ie,  *fair-ye,  *fai-er-ie,  *far-y, 
*fai-er-y,  *fay-er-ie,  *fay-ry,  *fay-er-v,  *fei-ri, 
*feyr-ye,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  faerie = enchantment, 
from/ae  (Fr./ee)=a  fairy;  Fr  .faerie.]  [Fay,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Enchantment. 

“  That  thou  herdest  is  fairye.” 

Alisaunder,  6,924. 

*2.  Illusion,  deception. 

“  To  preue  this  world  alwey,  iwis, 

Hit  nis  but  fantum  and  feiri.” 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  134. 


b<511  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  s’h&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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*3.  Fairy-land. 

“  And  I,  quod  sche,  am  queen  oifaierie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,190. 

*4.  The  inhabitants  of  fairy-land ;  fairies,  spirits, 
collectively. 

“All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  fayrie 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,442. 

5.  A  fay,  an  imaginary,  supernatural  being  or 
spirit,  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume  human  form, 
and  to  meddle  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  affairs  of 
men ;  an  elf. 

“Round  about  the  cauldron  sing, 

Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

6.  An  enchantress ;  a  person  of  more  than  human 
power. 

“To  this  great  fairy  I’ll  commend  thy  acts. 

Shakesp.:  Antony  ancl  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  fairies;  resembling  a  fairy;  fanciful;  airy; 
enchanted, 
fairy-beads,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  The  small  perforated  and  radiated  joints 
of  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  found  abundantly  in  the 
'shales  and  limestones  of  the  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone  formation;  also  called  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Beads, 
fairy-bell,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea ,  the  common  fox-glove, 
fairy-butter,  s. 

Bot. :  Tremella  albida. 

fairy-cap,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove, 
fairy-cheeses,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia. 
fairy-circle,  s.  [Faiei-geeen.] 
fairy-cups,  s. 

Bot. :  Primula  veris. 
fairy-fingers,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove. 

fairy-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  Linum  catharticum  or  L.  perenne. 

fairy-glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove.  ( Britten 
tfe  Holland.) 

fairy-green,  s.  A  small  circle  of  grass  greener 
than  the  surrounding  turf ;  really  a  fungus  growth, 
but  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  dances  of  the  fairies. 
Their  formation  is  very  simple,  natural,  and  easily 
accounted  for.  The  center  of  the  circle  begins  with 
a  single  fungus,  which  performs  its  functions  and 
dies.  The  next  season  another  patch  appears  out¬ 
side  the  spot  occupied  by  the  original,  forming  a 
small  ring,  and  this  is  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
the  ring  increasing  in  size.  The  decay  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fungi  rendering  the  soil  unfit  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  species,  the  mycelium  or  spores 
find  fresh  soil  on  the  external  margin  of  the  ring, 
and  again  germinate.  One  species  of  fairy-ring 
fungus,  Marasmius  oreades,  is  edible,  and  is  called 
the  Champignon  (q.  v.). 

fairy-hammer,  s.  A  piece  of  green  porphyry, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet,  and  once  prob¬ 
ably  used  as  such. 

fairy-hillocks,  s.  pi.  Verdant  knolls,  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received  this  denom¬ 
ination  from  the  vulgar  idea  that  they  were  an¬ 
ciently  inhabited  by  the  fairies,  or  that  they  used 
to  dance  there. 

fairy-king,  s.  The  king  of  the  fairies,  or  of  fairy¬ 
land. 

fairy-land,  s.  The  land  or  abode  of  fairies, 
fairy-lint,  s. 

Bot. :  Linum  catharticum,  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 
fairy-loaves,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  in  some  local¬ 
ities  to  the  chalk  ananchytes. 

fairy-martin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Australia  to  a  martin, 
Hirundo  ariel. 
fairy-money,  s. 

1.  Treasure-trove. 

2.  Money  given  by  the  fairies  was  said  to  change 
after  a  time  into  withered  leaves  or  rubbish ;  hence, 
something  which  becomes  valueless. 

fairy-pavement,  s.  One  of  the  cubes  used  in 
Homan  pavements, 
fairy-purses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fungus  .  .  .  like  a  cup,  or  old- 
fashioned  purse,  with  small  objects  inside;  prob¬ 
ably  Nidularia  campanulata.  ( Britten  cfc  Holland.) 
fairy-queen,  s.  The  queen  of  the  fairies. 


fairy-ring,  s.  [Faiey-geeen.] 
fairy-shrimp,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  species  of  phyllopodous  crustacean,  Chi- 
rocephalus  diaphanus,  occasionally  found  in  fresh¬ 
water  ponds  in  Europe.  It  is  about  one  inch  m 
length,  and  nearly  transparent. 

fairy-sparks,  s.  pi.  The  phosphoric  light  from 
decaying  wood,  fish,  and  other  substances ;  believed 
at  one  time  to  be  lights  prepared  for  the  fairies  at 
their  revels. 

fairy-stone,  s.  A  name  given  by  the  peasantry 
in  the  south  of  England  to  the  flinty  fossil  sea- 
urchins  found  in  the  chalk ;  also,  a  term  used  by 
geologists  for  recent  concretions  of  hardened  clay 
or  clay  ironstone  occurring  near  the  source  of  cer¬ 
tain  chalybeate  springs.  (Page.) 

fairy-tale,  s.  A  tale  about  or  relating  to  fairies ; 
a  fanciful  tale, 
fairy-thimbles,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove, 
fairy-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove, 
fairies’-bath,  s. 

Bot. :  Peziza  coccinea. 
fairies’-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Cuscuta  epithymum. 
fairies’-horse,  s. 

Bot. :  Senecio  jacobcea,  from  the  superstition  that 
fairies  rode  on  it. 
fairies’-petticoats,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove, 
fairies’-table,  fairies’-tables,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Agaricus  campestris;  (2)  Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris.  ( Britten  <fb  Holland.) 

fair'-y-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  fairy ;  -ism.]  Fairyland, 
enchantment. 

*f  ai§’-l-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  can  or  may  be  done ; 
feasible. 

♦fait,  *fayt,  s.  [Fr.]  A  thing  done;  a  feat;  a 
deed. 

fait  accompli,  s.  [Fr.]  A  fact  already  accom¬ 
plished  or  completed ;  a  scheme  or  idea  already 
carried  out. 

*fait-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cl.  faitour."] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  beg ;  to  go  begging. 

B.  Trans. :  To  beg  for,  to  ask. 

*f  ait -er-ie,  *fait-er-ye,  *fait-ry,  s.  [Faitoue.] 
Cheating,  deceit,  fraud. 

*fait-er-ous,  a.  [Faitoueous.] 
faith,  *fayth,  *faythe,  *feith,  *fay,  *fey,  *feye, 
*feyth,  s.  [O.  Fr .fei,  feid,foi,  foit;  Fr.  foi ,  from 
Lat  .tides;  cogn.  with  Qr.  pistis= faith;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fe;  Ital.  fede.  The  th  was  added  in  English  in 
order  to  make  the  word  analogous  in  form  to  truth, 
ruth,  ivealth,  health,  &c.  (Skeat.j) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Faithfulness,  fidelity ;  adherence  to  duty  or  en¬ 
gagements  ;  constancy. 

2.  A  promise  or  pledge  given  ;  a  word  of  honor. 

“I  have  given  him  my  faith,  and  sworn  my  allegiance 

to  him.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  Spec.:  A  vow  of  love. 

“  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

4.  Sincerity,  honesty,  veracity. 

“Upon  whos e  faith  and  honor  I  repose.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

5.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  stated  or  put 
forward  by  another;  trust  or  confidence  in  the 
veracity  or  authority  of  another ;  firm  and  earnest 
belief  in  the  statements  or  propositions  of  another 
on  the  ground  of  the  manifest  truth  of  that  which 
he  utters. 

“  All  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  152. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

‘‘Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone. 
Tea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith  and  I  have  works; 
shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works.” — James  ii.  17,  18. 

7.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject  in 
science,  politics,  or  religion  ;  a  doctrine  or  system  of 
doctrines  believed  in  and  held ;  a  creed. 

“Don’t  you  think  that  some  definite  faith  or  other  is 
needed  by  the  world?” — Mallock:  New  Republic,  bk.  iii,, 
ch.  iii.  1 

*8.  True  love. 

“Lest  faith  turn  to  despair.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

9.  Credibility,  reliability,  trustworthiness. 


II.  Technically: 

1*  Scripture  *  , 

(1)  Old  Test'.:  It  occurs  but  twice— viz.,  in  Deub 

xxxii.  20,  where  it  seems  to  mean  trustworthiness , 
and  in  Hab.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  belief  in  Divine  inti¬ 
mations  of  futurity.  , 

(2)  New  Test.:  It  occurs  more  than  100  times,  the 
majority  of  them  being  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
It  is  the  corresponding  word  to  the  Creek  pistis, 
which  with  a  Being  or  person  for  the  object,  means 
trust,  and  with  a  thing  for  the  object,  belief.  It  is 
from  peithomai= to  be  prevailed  upon,  won  over,  or 
persuaded  to  comply,  also  to  believe  in. 

2.  Theol. :  The  older  Scriptural  commentary 
writers,  Cruden  for  example,  enumerated  at  least 
four  kinds  of  faith.  ,  ,  , 

(1)  Historical  faith,  giving  a  bare  assent  to 
Scripture  doctrine,  but  with  no  .fruits  following 
the  faith  described  in  James  ii.  17,  24. 

(2)  Temporary  faith,  like  that  described  m  Matt. 

(3)  The  faith  of  miracles  (Matt.  xvii.  20,  and  Acts 

iv.  9)  ;  and  ,  „ 

(4)  Justifying  faith.  With  reference  to  this,  the 
eleventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  says:  “We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  Faith  and  not  for  our  own  works 
or  deservings.  Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
Faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  Doctrine  and  very 
full  of  Comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  m  the 
Homily  of  Justification.”  The  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  W  est- 
minster  Assembly,  Scottish  Church,  teach  exactly 
the  same  doctrine.  “Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
saving  grace  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  Him 
alone  for  salvation,  as  He  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
gospel.”  ( Shorter  Catechism ,  Q.  86.) 

B.  As  inter j .  or  exclam. :  In  faith,  in  truth ;  verily, 
indeed. 

“They  have  no  more  religion,  faith!  than  you.” 

Dry  den •  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

IT  (1)  In  faith:  In  deed,  in  truth. 

(2)  In  good  faith:  With  honesty  and  uprightness; 
straightforwardly. 

TT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith  and 
creed:  “These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken 
for  the  thing  trusted  in  or  believed ;  but  they  differ 
in  this,  that  faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
principle  in  the  mind ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  faith:  the  former  is  likewise 
taken  generally  and  indefinitely ;  the  latter  particu¬ 
larly  and  definitely,  signifying  a  set  form:  hence 
we  say  to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same 
creed.  The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  every  established  form  of  religion 
will  have  its  peculiar  creed." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  betwen  faith  and  fidel¬ 
ity :  “Though  derived  from  the  same  source,  they 
differ  widely  in  meaning:  faith  here  denotes,  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  faith 
which  others  repose  in  us  ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  adhere  to  that  faith  which  others  repose 
in  us.  We  keep  our  faith,  we  show  our  fidelity. 
Faith  is  a  public  concern  :  it  depends  upon  promises : 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern :  it  depends 
upon  relationships  and  connections.  .  ..  .  A 

breach  of  fidelity  attaches  disgrace  to  the  individ¬ 
ual;  tor  fidelity  lsdue  from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or 
from  a  servant  to  his  master,  or  from  married 

Eeople  one  to  another.  No  treaty  can.be  made  with 
im  who  will  keep  no  faith ;  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  him  who  discovers  no  fidelity."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

faith-breach,  s.  A  breach  of  faith  or  honor, 
faith-cure,  s.  The  practice  of  ignoring  medical 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  relying  wholly 
on  prayer  or  religious  faith  to  effect  a  cure ;  a  cure 
thus  effected. 

♦faith,  v.  t.  [Faith,  s.]  To  give  faith  or  cre¬ 
dence  to  ;  to  believe,  to  credit. 

♦faithed,  a.  [Eng.  faith ;  -ed.\  Holding  a  faith 
or  creed. 

“  Thare  aren  they  folk  „hat  hav  most  God  in  awe, 
And  strengest  faithed  ben,  I  understand. ” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  i. 

faith'-ful,  *feith-ful,  *feyth-fulle,  *feythe- 
fulle,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  faith',  -ful{l).) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Full  of  faith ;  inclined  or  ready  to  believe  io 
the  statements  or  propositions  of  another. 

“You  are  not  faithful,  sir.” — Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  proving  faith. 

“  By  faith  and  faithful  works.” 

Milton  ■  P.  i. ,  xi.  64. 

3.  Firm,  true,  and  constant  to  duty ;  loyal ;  ot 
true  fidelity. 

“  So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found, 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  896,  897. 


fate,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


faithfullist 
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falcon 


4.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truths  of  religion. 

Bq  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.’’ — Revelation  ii.  10. 


5.  Observant  of  engagements,  promises  or  com¬ 
pacts  ;  true  to  one’s  word. 

“Faithful  to  whom?  To  thy  rebellious  crew?’* 

.  _  .  ,  ,  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  952. 

6.  Upright,  honest,  true. 

“In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear.” 

Pope.-  Moral  Essays,  v.  68. 

i.  That  may  be  trusted;  trustworthy;  upright. 
“The  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also.”— 2  Timothy  ii.  2. 

8.  True ;  worthy  of  belief. 


“This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta¬ 
tion.”—!  Timothy  i.  15. 


i  9.  Exact,  accurate,  true;  conformable  to  truth  or 
to  an  original ;  as,  a  faithful  narrative,  a  faithful 
likeness. 


They  were  close  imitators  of  nature,  and  have  perhaps 
transmitted  more  faithful  representations.”  —  Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  trusty  adherent. 

“ Colored  by  your  outcries  against  those  his  old  faith¬ 
fuls.” — British  Bellman  (1648). 

IT  The  faithful:  Those  who  are  true  adherents  to 
a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious  belief. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faithful  and 
trusty :  “ Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether ; 
it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and  stations,  public  and 
private  ;  trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but 
the  mental  qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to 
those  in  whom  particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his 
engagements ;  it  is  a  particular  excellence  in  a 
servant  to  be  trusty.  Faithful  is  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  to  an  unconscious  agent ;  trusty  may 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  things  as  to  per¬ 
sons.  We  may  speak  of  a  faithful  saying,  or  a 
faithful  picture ;  a  trusty  sword,  or  a  trusty  wea¬ 
pon/’  (Crabb :  Eng .  Sy non.) 

*f  aith'-ful-llst,  s.  [Eng.  faithful;  -isf.]  A  be¬ 
liever. 


faith  -ful-ljf,  *feithe-ful-ly,  *feyth-ful-lye, 

adv.  [Eng.  faithful ;  - ly .] 

1.  With  a  firm  belief  in  others,  or  in  religion. 

2.  With  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  and  duty; 
loyally. 

“  The  docile  mind  may  soon  thy  precepts  know, 

And  hold  them  faithfully.” 

Johnson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

3.  W’ithout  failure  of  performance;  honestly, 
exactly ;  in  full  accordance  with  the  directions  or 
wishes  of  another. 

“And  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfill.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Heroides  xi. 

4.  With  earnest  or  strong  professions;  earnestly. 

“He  did  faithfully  promise  to  be  still  in  the  king’s 

power.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

5.  Honestly,  truly  ;  in  conformity  with  truth,  fact, 
or  an  original ;  accurately. 

“A  case 

So  far  removed  by  time  and  place, 

Ib  seldom  faithfully  related.” 

Cambridge:  Learning;  A  Dialogue. 

faith -ful-ness,  *faith-ful-nesse,  s.  [English 
faithful;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  faithful; 
fidelity,  loyalty,  honesty,  constancy. 

“He  surrendered  the  same  with  as  much faithfulnesse 
as  might  be.” — Golding:  Justine,  fo.  21. 

faith -less,  *faith-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  faith; -less.] 

1.  Not  believing;  unbelieving;  not  giving  credit 
to. 

“Be  not  faithless  but  believing.” — John  xx.  27. 

2.  Without  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion ;  un¬ 
believing. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  engagements,  vows,  or  duty; 
disloyal,  unfaithful. 

“A  faithless  and  shameless  man.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Not  observant  of  promises. 

*5.  Characterized  by  a  want  of  good  faith;  dis¬ 
honorable,  disgraceful,  treacherous. 

“To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  98. 

*6.  Not  to  be  trusted;  untrustworthy,  deceptive, 
delusive. 

“  Still,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam, 

Some  other  loiterer  beguiling.” 

Wordsworth:  Lines  while  Sailing  in  a  Boat  at  Even. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faithless 
and  unfaithful:  “ Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to 
denote  a  breach  of  faith ;  and  unfaithful  to  mark 
the  want  of  fidelity.  The  former  is  positive ;  the 
latter  is  rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.  A 
prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or  an  individual,  is 
said  to  be  faithless;  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant, 
or  any  individual  unfaithful.  ...  A  woman  is 


faithless  to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage 
vow ;  she  is  unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her 
abilities.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  faithless  and 
perfidious :  “A.  faithless  man  is  faithless  only  for  his 
own  interest:  a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to 
the  injury  of  another.  A  friend  is  faithless  who 
consults  his  own  safety  in  time  of  need ;  he  is  per¬ 
fidious  if  he  profits  by  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  to  plot  mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  made  vows  of  friendship.  Faithlessness  does 
not  suppose  any  particular  efforts  to  deceive ;  it 
consists  of  merely  violating  that  faith  which  the 
relation  produces ;  perfidy  is  never  so  complete  as 
when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed  the  mask  of 
sincerity.  .  .  .  Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to 

do  ;  treachery  lies  altogether  in  the  thing  done :  one 
may  therefore  be  perfidious  without  being  treacher¬ 
ous.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  treach¬ 
erous  without  being  perfidious.  ...  A  servant 
may  be  both  perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his 
master;  a  citizen  may  be  treacherous  but  not  per¬ 
fidious  toward  his  country.’  ’  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

f  aith'-less-ly,  *faith-lesse-ly,  adv.  [English 
faithless;  -ly.]  In  a  faithless  or  unfaithful  man¬ 
ner  ;  treacherously,  dishonorably. 

“And  not  faithlessly  betrayed  but  sincerely  discharged 
the  several  trusts  reposed  in  us.” — Penryn:  Treachery  and 
Disloyalty,  p.  218. 

f  aith-less-ness,  *faith-lesse-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

faithless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
faithless  or  unfaithful ;  disloyalty ;  perfidy ;  treach¬ 
ery  ;  inconstancy ;  unfaithfulness. 

“Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disaster.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*faith-ly,  *faythe-ly,  *feith-li,  *feith-liche, 
*feyth~ly,  adv.  [En g.  faith;  -ly.]  Faithfully;  in 
good  faith ;  truly,  honestly. 

“  This  forward  to  fulfill  faithly  thai  swere.’ 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,447. 

f aith'-wor-thi-ness,  s.  [English  faithworthy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  deserving  of  faith  or 
credit ;  trustworthiness. 

f  aith'-wor-thy,  a.  [English  faith;  -worthy.] 
Deserving  of  faith  or  credit ;  trustworthy. 

*fait-Ing,  *fait-yng,  s.  [Faiten.]  Begging 
under  false  pretenses. 

*fai-tour,  *fa-tur,  *fa-ture,  *fay-tour,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  faiteor ;  Fr.  faiteur,  from  Lat.  factor—  a  doer,  a 
perpetrator.]  A  lazy,  disreputable  fellow ;  a  scoun¬ 
drel,  a  vagabond. 

*faitour’s-grass,  *faytowrys-gresse,  *fay- 
tours-gress,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Euphorbia  esula.  ( Britten  & 
Holland.) 

*f  ai-tour-oiis,  *fa'i-ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  faitour; 
-ous.]  Mean,  low,  dishonorable,  disgraceful. 

*f  ai-trjf,  s.  [Faitekie.] 

fai X,  exclam.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith  (q.  v.).]  In 
faith;  verily.  (Irish.) 
fake(l),s.  [Faik.] 

fake  (2),  s.  [Fake,  v.]  A  poison  ;  a  mixture  for 
hocussing  (q.  v.).  (Slang.) 

fake  (3),  s.  A  sham  or  deceit;  a  false  report;  a 
cooked-up  article  in  a  newspaper. 

fake,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Lat.  facio.]  (Slang.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  do  or  make  anything. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive. 

3.  To  steal. 

4.  To  hocus  (q.  v.) ;  to  poison. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  rob. 

“  They  molest  not  beggars  unless  they  fake  to  boot.” — 
Beade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Iv. 

f  ak  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fake  (v.) ;  -er.]  One  who 
steals  anything ;  a  pickpocket.  (Slang.) 

fa-kir'  (kir  as  ker),  fa-keer',  fu-qeer,  s. 
[Arab.=one  of  an  order  of  mendicants,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Pers.  Dervish  (q.v.) ,  from  fakr= poverty.] 

1.  A  Mohammedan  religious  mendicant.  Among 
Anglo-Indians,  and  even  among  the  Hindoos,  it  is 
often  used  for  a  native  mendicant  of  any  faith  ;  but 
specifically  it  is  one  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
a  Hindoo  mendicant  being  better  called  a  Gosavee 
(q.v.).  Mohammedan  Fakirs  in  the  East  either 
live  in  communities,  like  the.  Christian  Ccenobites, 
or  are  solitary,  like  the  Eremites.  The  latter  wan¬ 
der  from  place  to  place,  are  of  filthy  habits,  and  are 
regarded  by  the  unthinking  Mohammedan  multi¬ 
tude  as  men  of  great  sanctity.  There  are  many 
ramifications  both  of  the  fixed  and  the  wandering 
Fakirs. 

2.  A  slang  name  given  in  this  country  to  one  of  the 
numerous  street  merchants  and  mountebanks  that 
infest  our  larger  towns  and  cities  ;  a  peddler. 


*fal.  s.  [Fall,  s.] 

*fal  -b3,-la,  s  &  a.  [Furbelow.] 

A.  Assubst. i  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited,  and  puck¬ 
ered  in  a  gown  or  petticoat. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 
fal-ca  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a 

sickle.]  Manage.  (See  extract.) 

“A  horse  is  said  to  make  falcades  when  he  throws  him¬ 
self  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very 
quick  curvets ;  therefore  a  falcade  is  that  action  of  the 
haunches  and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low,  when  you 
make  a  stop  and  half  a  stop.” — Farrier’s  Dictionary. 

fal-car’-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  falcarius,  from  falx 
(gen.  f aids) =a  scythe,  sickle.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges  parallel, 
fal-cate,  fal-cat-ed,  a.  &  s.  [Lat .falcatus= 
provided  with  a  sickle ;  like  a  scythe ;  falx  (gen. 
falcis)  =  a  sickle,  a  scythe;  Ital.  falcato ;  Sp. 
falcado  ] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  Hooked ;  bent  or  curved  like  a 
sickle  or  scythe. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Astron.:  Applied  to  the  moon  when  in  her  first 
and  fourth  quarters. 

2.  Bot. :  Curved  like  a  sickle ;  applied  to  leaves, 
&c. 

3.  ZoOl. :  Applied  to  a  part  curved,  with  the  apex 
acute. 

*B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  falcate) :  A  figure 
formed  by  two  curves  bending  the  same  way,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  at  the  apex,  the  base  terminat- 
mg  on  a  straight  margin  resembling  a  sickle. 

fal-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  falcatus.]  Crookedness; 
a  form  like  that  of  a  reaper’s  hook. 

*fa.r-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  falx  (genit.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle.]  One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe  ot 
sickle. 

*f  al-cg.-tor  -1-ous,  a.  (Eat.  falcat (us),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -orious.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges  parallel, 
f  al-chion,  *fau-chon,  *fa-choun,  *faw-chun, 
s.  [Fr.  f auction,  from  Ital.  falcione= a  scimitar, 
from  Low  Lat.  falcio,  from  Lat.  falx  (genit  .falcis) 
=  a  sickle,  scythe.]  A  broad  sword  with  a  slightly 
curved  point,  in  extensive  use  during  the  middle 
ages  from  its  convenient  form,  it  being  shorter  than 
the  ordinary  military  sword,  and  less  heavy. 

f al  -§I-form,  a.  [Lat.  falx  (genit.  falcis)= a 
scythe,  a  sickle,  and  forma— form,  shape;  Fr .  falci- 
forme.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle ;  re¬ 
sembling  a  sickle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Falcate, curved. 

2.  Anat. :  Applied  to  different  parts ;  the  broad 
or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  is  sometimes 
called  the  falciform  ligament. 

fal'-co,s.  [Low  Lat.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  including 
the  Peregrin e,  Falco  peregrinus,  Hobby,  F.  sub- 
buteo  and  Merlin,  F.  cesalon. 

fal-con  (l  silent),  *fau-con,  *fau-coun,  *faul- 
con,  s.  [O.  Fr.  falcon,  faulcon;  Fr .faucon,  from 
Lat.  falco,  so  called  from  the  hooked  shape  of  the 
claws,  from  falx  (genit. falcis)—  a  scythe,  a  sickle.] 
1.  ZoOl. :  One  of  the  Falconinee,  a  sub-family  of 
the  Falconidse  (q.  v.).  The  beak  is  short,  curved 
from  the  base  with  one  or  two  strong  indentations 
on  the  margin  on 
each  side.  Wings 
very  long.  The  best- 
known  species  is  the 
Peregrine  falcon 
( Falco  peregrinus) , 
so  named  from  its 
wonderful  distribu¬ 
tion  over  the  earth’s 
surface.  [Pere- 
grine.]  It  nas  al¬ 
ways  been  held  in 
the  greatest  esteem 
for  hawking.  It  is 
of  a  bluish-gray 
color,  narrowly 
barred  with  black; 
length  of  male 
about  fifteen  inches, 
of  female  about  Peregrine  Falcon, 

seventeen  inches.  It 

still  breeds  in  some  places  on  our  coasts  on  high 
rocks.  Technically  in  falconry  the  female  alone  is 
termed  a  falcon,  the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  less 
courageous,  being  known  as  a  tersel  or-  tiercel. 
[Teksel.] 

“Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height.” 

Prior:  To  Hon.  C.  Montague. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$,n.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus,  Qhin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$l. 


falcon-crest 
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*2.  OldOrd.:  A  kind  of  ancient  cannon  whose 
dimensions  have  been  variously  stated,  one  au¬ 
thority  (Tomlinson)  stating  that  it  was  seven  feet 
long  and  projected  a  four-pound  shot,  while 
another  represents  it  as  having  an  outside  diameter 
at  the  bore  of  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  shot  of  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  pounds. 

falcon-crest,  s.  A  crest  or  plume  on  a  helmet, 
made  of  a  falcon’s  feathers. 

falcon-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  keen  and  piercing 
as  those  of  a  falcon. 

“A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded,  falcon-eyed.” 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  ii.  91. 

falcon-gentil,  *falcon-gentle,  s. 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  female  and  young  of  the 
Goshawk  {Astur  palumbarius). 

2.  A  falcon  when  full  feathered  and  completely 

bred. 

*falC0n-Sh0t,  s.  The  distance  to  which  a  falcon 
could  throw  a  ball. 

fal'-con-er  (l  silent); *fauk-en-er,  *faw-con-er, 
*faw-ken-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr .  faulconnier ;  Fr.  faucon- 
nier ;  Ital.  falconiere ;  Port,  falconeiro ,  from  Low 
Lat.  falconarius,  from  Lat.  falco.]  One  who  breeds 
and  trains  hawks  for  hawking ;  one  who  hunts  with 
hawks. 

“Who,  like  good  falconers,  take  delight 
Not  in  the  quarry,  but  the  flight.” 

Waller:  To  the  Mutable  Pair. 

f  al'-Con-et,  s.  [Fr.  falconette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
falcon;  Port .  falconete.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  little  falcon;  a  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  tiny  falcons,  belonging  to  the  sub-family 
Falconince,  peculiar  to  the  Indian  region.  One, 
Microhierax  ccerulescens,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Burmese  countries.  Not  one  of  these  little 
hawks  is  seven  inches  in  length ;  they  are  said  to 
be  used  by  native  chiefs  for  hawking  insects  and 
button-quails,  being  thrown  from  the  hand  like  a 
ball.  They  sit  solitary  on  high  trees,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  native  accounts,  feed  on  small  birds  and  in¬ 
sects. 

*2.  Old  Ord. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  having 
an  outside  diameter  at  the  bore  of  four  and  a 
quarter  inches,  length  six  feet,  weight  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  carrying  a  shot  of  about  two  inches 
diameter,  and  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  pounds  in 
weight. 

fal-con-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat./aZcoXgenit./aicoms), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.) 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  raptorial  birds,  comprising  the 
sub-families  caracaras  (Polyborince) ,  hawks  ( Acci - 
pitrince),  buzzards  (Buteoninoe) ,  eagles  ( Aquilince ), 
and  falcons  ( Falconince ) .  They  are  all  remarkable 
for  strong  and  sharply-booked  bills,  and  most  of 
them  have  sharp  and  powerful  talons.  In  the 
eagles  and  falcons  these  characters  are  developed 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  most  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  much  the  more  powerful  bird. 
This  difference  in  size  is  unmistakable  in  the  long- 
legged  sparrow-hawks,  eagles  and  falcons.  Another 
character  possessed  by  these  birds  is  the  distinct 
cere,  which  is  present  in  all :  it  is  a  waxy  covering 
to  the  bill,  but  generally  fleshy  in  substance.  The 
toes  are  arranged  as  in  a  little  perching  bird,  three 
in  front  and  one  behind.  There  is  a  projection 
over  the  eyebrows,  which  gives  an  appearance  to 
the  eyes  of  being  very  deeply  set  in  the  orbits. 

f  al-c6-nl’-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  falco  (genit.  falconis) , 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Falconidee,  and  containing  the  Falcons,  Fal¬ 
conets,  &c.  [Falcon,  Falconid.®.] 

f  al’-con-lne  (1  silent),  a.  [Lat .falco  (genit. fal¬ 
conis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -me.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Falconinse. 

fal  -con-r f(l  silent),  *faul-con-rie,  s.  [Eng. 
falcon;  -ry ;  F r.  fauconnerie ;  Ital.  falconeria. ] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  training  falcons  to  pursue 
and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

“We  find  in  faulconrie,  sixteen  hawkes  or  fowls  that 
prey.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowl,  game,  &c., 
with  falcons  or  hawks  ;  hawking. 

f  al-CU-lg,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  otfalx  (genit.  falcis) 
=a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  a  claw,  which  is  com¬ 
pressed,  elongated,  curved,  and  sharp-pointed. 

f al'-Cfi-late,  a.  [Lat.  falcul(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ate.] 

ZoOl. :  Compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  said  of  a  claw. 

fald,  fauld,  s.  &  v.  [Fold,  s.  &  u.]  (Scotch.) 

*f  aid-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Low  Lat.  faldagium, 
tromfalda;  A.  S.fald=a  fold.] 

Feudal  Law :  A  privilege  which  anciently  several 
lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting  up  folds  for 
sheep,  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  better 


to  manure  them,  and  this  not  only  with  their  own, 
but  their  tenants’  sheep.  This  faldage  in  some 
places  they  call  a  foldcourse  or  freefold.  (Harris.) 
fald  -fee,  s.  [A.  &.fald=a  fold,  and  Eng.  fee.] 
Feudal  Law:  A  composition  or  fee  formerly  paid 
by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 

*fald  -Ing,  *fald-ynge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

2.  A  cloak  made  of  coarse  cloth. 

*fald'-is-tor-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  faldistolium,  fald- 

isioriurn,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  faldan;  Ger.  falten= to 
fold,  and  stual,  stool = Ger.  stuhl= a  chair,  a  seat.] 
[Fauteuil.]  The  throne  or  seat  of  a  bishop  within 
the  chancel. 

fald  -stool,  s.  [Faldistoky.] 

Eng.  Church  Furniture : 

1.  A  portable  folding  seat,  similar  to  a  camp- 
stool,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  silk  or  other  material.  It  was  used 
by  a  bishop  when  officiating  in  other  than  his  own 
cathedral  church. 

2.  A  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  on  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their 
coronation. 

3.  A  small  desk  in  churches  at  which  the  litany  is 
directed  to  be  said  or  sung. 

4.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a  cush¬ 
ion,  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the  performance 
of  certain  acts  of  devotion. 

*f  ald'-worth,  s.  [A.  S.  fald,  and  Eng.  worth.] 
Feudal  Law:  A  person  of  such  age  as  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  a  member  of  a  decennary,  and  so 
become  subject  to  the  rule  or  law  of  frank-pledge. 
[Fr  ANK-PLEDGE.  ] 

*fald-ynge,  s.  [Falding.] 

Fa-ler'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Falernus,  a  mount¬ 
ain  in  Campania.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Falernus ; 
made  at  or  coming  from  Mount  Falernus. 

“  For  then  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 

The  bright  Falernian  nectar  flowing.” 

Hemans:  Alaric  in  Italy. 

B.  Assubst.:  Wine  made  from  the  grapes  grown 
on  Mount  Falernus. 

“  Hail  to  ye,  cornfields  and  vineyards,  famous  for  the 
old  Falernian.” — Lytton:  Zanoni,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fall,  *fall-en  (pt.  t.  fell,  *fel,  *felle,  *fll,  *feol, 
*folle,  *ful,  *fulle),  v.  i.&t.  [Old  Northumbrian, 
fallan;  A.  S .  feallan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vallen;  Icel. 
falla;  Dan.  falde:  Sw.  falla;  Ger.  fallen;  Lat. 
fallo— to  deceive;  Gr.  sph alio— to  cause  to  fall,  to 
trip  up  (Skeat).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  descend,  or  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place. 

“I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.” — Luke 
x.  18. 

(2)  To  drop  from  an  erect  posture ;  frequently 
with  the  adverb  down. 

“  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.” — Rev.  xix.  10. 

(3)  To  be  ready,  or  on  the  point  to  drop. 

“As  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling 
fig  from  the  fig-tree.” — Isaiah  xxxiv.  4. 

(4)  To  descend  ;  to  be  poured  down. 

(5)  To  sink,  to  become  lower. 

“  With  a  falling  glass,  and  with  the  fresh  recollection  of 
yesterday’s  nasty-looking  white  puffs  of  cloud.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  be  let  drop ;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered  care¬ 
lessly  or  inadvertently;  to  escape ;  as,  Not  a  word 
has  fallen  from  me. 

(2)  To  empty,  to  disembogue ;  to  flow  or  discharge 
itself. 

“It  [the  Nile]  fallethe  into  the  sea.” — Maundeville,  p.  45. 

(3)  To  decrease  or  be  diminished  in  value,  amount, 
weight,  &c. 

(4)  To  grow  calm  ;  to  calm  or  settle  down ;  as,  The 
wind/eii. 

(5)  Not  to  reach  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  fall  short 
of  an  amount. 

(6)  To  assume  an  appearance  of  dejection,  disap¬ 
pointment,  discontent,  sorrow,  anger,  &c. 

“Let  not  thy  countenance  fall.” — Judith  vi.  9. 

(7)  To  sink  into  weakness  ;  to  languish  ;  to  become 
feeble  or  faint ;  as,  One’s  hopes  rise  and  fall. 

(8)  To  depart  from  a  state  of  rectitude ;  to  apos¬ 
tatize ;  to  fall  away.  [II.] 

“  Lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.” 
— Hebrews  iv.  11. 

(9)  To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind, 
either  suddenly  or  inadvertently. 

“  When  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep.”— Acts  vii.  60. 


(10)  To  come,  to  get. 

“  Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.”  .  .  , 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

(11)  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly  ;  to  perish ;  to  be 

overthrown  or  ruined  from  a  state  of  prosperity  ol 
power.  ....  ,  , 

(12)  To  become  broken  up  or  disintegrated,  as, 

clay-  .  ,  ,  .  -  . , 

“It  is  carried  whenever  a  leisure  day  occurs,  and  is  laid 
down  in  cart  loads  on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field,  where  it 
remains  till  it  has  fallen." — Agricultural  Survey  of  Kin¬ 
cardineshire,  p.  373. 

(13)  To  depart. 

“When  might  and  strengtheis  from  hem/ai.” 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  135. 

(14)  To  die  by  violence,  as  in  battle. 

“  So  fell  they  all  by  the  sword.”— Ezekiel  xxxix.  23. 

(15)  To  be  degraded  or  disgraced ;  to  sink  into 
disrepute ;  to  lose  one’s  position,  character,  or  good 
name. 

(16)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

(17)  To  pass  over ;  to  be  transferred  by  chance, 
lot,  inheritance,  or  otherwise ;  to  become  the  lot  or 
property  of  a  person. 

(18)  To  turn  out ;  to  result. 

“Sit  still,  my  daughter,  till  thou  know  how  the  matter 
will  fall.” — Ruth  Hi.  18. 

(19)  To  happen ;  to  befall ;  to  take  place. 

“I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

(20)  To  be  fitting,  or  proper,  or  becoming ;  to 
belong ;  to  be  suitable. 

“I  wol  yive  hym  al  that  fallys 
To  a  chaumbre.” 

Chaucer:  Boke  of  the  Duchess,  257. 

*(21)  To  chance. 

“At  Mouline  (where  you  will  fall  to  dine)  inquire  for 
the  monastery.” — Sir  A.  Balfour:  Letters,  p.  34. 

(22)  To  come  by  chance. 

“  That  lot  on  vs  fal.” — Layamon,  ii.  155. 

(23)  To  come  suddenly  upon  a  person. 

“  The  fear  of  God  fell  on  the  people.” — 1  Sam.  xi.  7. 

(24)  To  happen  or  come  into  the  society  or  com¬ 
pany  of. 

“A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
and  fell  among  thieves.” — Luke  x.  30. 

*(25)  To  be  born ;  said  of  the  young  of  some  ani 
mats. 

“  The  eanlings  should  fall  as  Jacob’s  hire.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

II.  Theol.:  To  fall  away  from  the  truth;  to  fall 
into  sin  ;  generally  applied  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
its  consequences.  [Fall,  s.,  II.  1.] 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

“For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,551. 

*2.  To  sink,  to  lower,  to  depress. 

“  If  a  man  would  endeavor  to  raise  or  fall  his  voice  still 
by  half  notes.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  cut  down,  to  fell ;  as,  to  fall  a  tree. 

*4.  To  bring  forth,  to  drop  ;  as,  to  fall  lambs. 

“They  did  .  .  .  fall  parti-colored  lambs.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

“No  disgrace  shall/aii  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  come  to  one’s  turn ;  to  be  the  lot  of  (Scotch). 

T[  1.  To  fall  aboard  of : 

Naut. :  To  strike  another  vessel ;  to  have  a  col¬ 
lision  with  another.  Usually  applied  to  the  motion 
of  a  disabled  ship  coming  in  contact  with  another; 
to  fall  foul  of. 

2.  To  fall  astern : 

Nautical : 

(1)  To  lessen  a  ship’s  way,  so  as  to  allow  another 
to  get  ahead  of  her. 

(2)  To  be  driven  backward ;  to  retreat  with  the 
stem  foremost. 

3.  To  fall  away: 

(1)  To  revolt ;  to  change  allegiance ;  to  renounce 
allegiance. 

“  The  fugitives  that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon.” 
— 2  Kings  xxv.  2. 

(2)  To  apostatize ;  to  fall  into  wickedness. 

“  These  for  a  while  believe,  but  in  time  of  temptation 
fall  away.” — Luke  viii.  13. 

(3)  To  perish ;  to  be  lost. 

“  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the 
soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections,  and 
of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall /ail 
away  into  nothing?” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  Ill. 

(4)  To  fade,  to  languish ;  to  decline  gradually. 

“  Ih  a  curious  brede  of  needlework,  one  color  falls  away 
by  such  slow  degrees.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  s6n:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  m,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw, 
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(5)  To  become  thinner. 

“In  a  Lent  diet  people  commonly  fall  away." — Ar- 
brut  knot:  On  Diet. 


4.  To  fall  bach: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fall  on  one’s  back. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(а)  To  recede,  to  give  way,  to  retreat. 

“  Mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him.” 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

(б)  To  go  from  good  to  bad,  or  from  better  to 
worse ;  to  retrograde. 

(c)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose ; 
not  to  fulfill. 

5.  To  fall  back  upon: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  have  recourse  to,  as  some  ex¬ 
pedient  or  support,  formerly  tried. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  retreat  in  order  to  have  the  support 
of  some  reserved  troops,  fort,  &c.,  in  the  rear. 

6.  To  fall  by: 

(1)  To  be  lost;  to  disappear. 

“  Christ’s  papers  of  that  kind  cannot  be  lost  or  fall  by." 
— Rutherford :  Letters,  p.  11. 

!2)  To  be  nick  or  affected  with  any  ailment. 

3)  Specif. :  To  be  confined  in  childbed. 

7.  To  fall  by  one's  rest:  Not  to  sleep. 

8.  To  fall  calm: 

Naut. :  To  cease  blowing,  to  become  calm  or  still ; 
Said  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

9.  To  fall  down: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  be  thrown  down ;  to  fall,  to  drop. 

“When  the  people  shouted,  the  wall  /eil  down.” — Joshua 

*i.  20. 

(6)  To  fall  prostrate ;  to  prostrate  one’s  self. 

“  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  as  at  the  first.” — Deuter¬ 
onomy  ix.  18. 

(c)  To  die,  to  be  killed,  to  perish. 

“There  fell  down  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred  thousand 
chosen  men.” — 2  Chronicles  xiii.  1”. 


(d)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

“  Though  we  here  fafl  down. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  sail,  drift,  or  be  towed  to  some 
lower  part,  nearer  to  a  river’s  mouth  or  opening. 

10.  To  fall  due :  To  become  due,  on  the  date  of 
payment,  as  a  note  or  acceptance. 

11.  To  fall  foul  of: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  collide,  to  dash  against. 

"  In  his  sallies  their  men  might  fall  foul  of  each  other.” 
— Clarendon :  Hist.  Civil  War. 

( b )  To  attack,  reprimand,  use  severe  language, 
quarrel  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  strike  another  vessel,  have  a  col¬ 
lision  with  it;  generally  used  of  the  motion  of  a 
disabled  ship  toward  another ;  to  fall  aboard  of. 

12.  To  fall  from: 

(1)  To  recede  or  depart  from  an  engagement  or 
agreement ;  not  to  adhere  to. 

(2)  To  renounce  or  depart  from  allegiance  or  duty ; 
to  revolt,  to  desert. 

“Th e  falling-from  of  his  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

13.  To  fall  home  : 

Naut. :  To  curve  inward.  (Said  of  the  timbers  or 
sides  of  a  ship.) 

14.  To  fall  in  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  drop  inward ;  as,  The  roof  fell  in. 

(b)  To  sink ;  as,  His  eyes  fall  in. 

(c)  To  become  hollow ;  as,  His  cheeks  fall  in. 

(d)  To  subside,  as  a  river  after  rain. 

(e)  To  become  the  property  of  a  person  by  expira¬ 
tion  of  time ;  to  lapse ;  as,  The  lease  has  recently 
fallen  in. 

If)  To  coincide. 

(g)  To  concur,  to  agree. 

(2)  Mil.:  To  take  up  one’s  place;  to  join  a  body 
or  number  of  men  inline. 

15.  To  fall  in  hands  with:  To  court  with  a  view  to 
marriage. 

16.  To  fall  in  two:  To  bear  a  child. 

17.  To  fall  in  with : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  meet  with  accidentally. 

“I  fell  in  with  a  most  creditable  elderly  man  ."—The 
Steamboat,  p.  179. 

46)  To  agree,  to  concur. 

“Any  single  paper  that  falls  in  with  the  popular  taste.” 
— Addison :  Spectator. 

(c)  To  comply  with,  to  yield  to. 

“Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  graver  sort.” — Addison :  Spectator. 

*(d)  To  join,  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 

‘  'Let’s  fall  in  with  them  .’’—Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II., 

Iv.  2. 


(2)  Nautical: 

(a)  To  meet  a  ship. 

(b)  To  discover  land. 

18.  To  fall  off: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(а)  To  drop,  to  fall ;  as,  Fruit  falls  off  when  ripe. 

(б)  To  withdraw,  to  recede,  to  retire  to  a  distance. 

“Fall  off  a  distance  from  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  withdraw ;  to  fall  away  from ;  to  desert ;  to 
prove  faithless. 

“Nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects: 
love  cools,  friendship  falls  off.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 


(d)  To  perish,  to  die  off  or  away ;  to  become  dis¬ 
used  or  obsolete. 

(e)  To  become  depreciated,  less,  or  smaller;  to 
decline ;  to  decrease  in  quality,  quantity,  or  amount ; 
as.  The  circulation  of  a  paper  falls  off. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  move  a  ship’s  head  to  leeward  of 
the  point  whither  it  was  lately  directed,  particu¬ 
larly  when  she  is  sailing  near  the  wind  or  lies  by. 
The  opposite  of  gripe  (q.  v.).  Fall  not  off,  the 
command  to  the  steersman— i,  e.,  keep  the  ship  near 
the  wind. 

19.  To  fall  on: 

(1)  To  meet  with,  to  find  by  chance,  to  light 
upon. 

(2)  To  make  an  attack. 

(3)  To  set  to,  or  begin  at  something  eagerly  and 
suddenly. 

20.  To  fall  out: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(а)  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  chance. 

“It  so  fell  out  that  certain  players 
We  o’er-rode  on  the  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  L  L 

(б)  To  turn  out,  to  result,  to  prove. 

“  Their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  L 

(c)  To  quarrel,  to  become  ill  friends  with,  to  fall 
at  odds  with. 

“  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  1. 


(2)  Technically: 

(а)  Military: 

*(i)  To  make  a  sally. 

“Major  John  Sinclaire  .  .  .  fell  out  with  fifty  among 
a  thousand.” — Monro:  Expedition,  pt.  ii.,  p.  29. 

(ii)  To  leave  the  ranks  of  a  company. 

(б)  Naut.:  To  increase  in  breadth. 

*21.  To  fall  over: 

(1)  To  fall  asleep. 

“I  had  just  fallen  over.” — Reg.  Dalton,  i.  286. 


(2)  To  be  in  childbed.  ( Colloq .) 

22.  To  fall  short:  To  become  or  be  deficient;  as. 
The  supply  fell  short. 

“Though all  we  can  possibly  do,  must  needs  fall  infi¬ 
nitely  short  of  our  most  perfect  pattern.” — Clarke:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  17. 

23.  To  fall  through  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  relinquish  any  undertaking  from  negli¬ 
gence  or  laziness. 

(b )  To  bungle  any  business. 

(c)  To  lose,  to  come  short  of. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  come* to  nothing,  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  ;  as,  The  project  fell  through. 

24.  To  fall  to: 

(1)  To  begin  hastily  or  eagerly  at  any  business  or 
task ;  to  set  to. 

(2)  To  apply  one’s  self  to;  to  rush  or  hurry  to. 

*(3)  To  go  over  to,  to  join. 

“He  that  goeth  out,  and  falleth  to  the  Chaldaean.” — 
Jeremiah  xxi.  9. 

(4)  To  descend  as  a  legacy,  or  by  inheritance. 

“The  heir  of  the  Transome  name  had  somehow  bar¬ 
gained  away  the  estate,  and  it  fell  to  the  Durfeys.” — 
G.  Eliot:  Felix  Holt.  (Introd.) 


25.  To  fall  under: 

(1)  To  be  subject  to ;  to  become  the  subject  of ;  to 
come  within. 

“All  things  are  represented  which  fall  under  human 
sight.” — Dryden.  Dufresnoy. 

(2)  To  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with  or  under. 

“The  Georgies  fall  under  that  class  of  poetry  that  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  plain  directions  to  the  reader.” — Addison. 

26.  To  fall  upon: 

(1)  To  rush  upon  or  against. 

(2)  To  attack. 

“  Doeg  fell  upon  the  priests.” — 1  Samuel  xxii.  18. 

(3)  To  make  trial  or  essay  of ;  to  have  recourse  to. 

27.  To  fall  with  bairn ;  To  fall  with  child:  To  be¬ 
come  pregnant. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fall ,  to 
drop ,  to  droop,  to  sink,  and  to  tumble :  “  Fall  is  the 
generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms:  to  drop  is  to 
fall  suddenly ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ;  to  sink  is 
to  fall  gradually :  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awkwardly  or 


contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts  the  water 
falls  perpetually  and  in  a  mass ;  in  rain  it  drops 
partially ;  in  ponds  the  water  sinks  low.  The  head 
droops,  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a  height ; 
it  may  sink  to  the  earth,  it  may  tumble  by  accident. 
Fall,  drop,  and  sink  are  employed  in  a  moral 
sense,  droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person  falls 
from  a  state  of  prosperity;  words  drop  from  the 
lips  and  sink  into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of 
corn,  falls;  a  subject  drops;  a  person  sinks  into 
poverty,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fall  (1),  fal,  s.  [A.  S.feal,fal;  0.  S.fal;  0.  Fris. 
fal,fel;  0.  H.  Ger.  fal;  Icel.  &  Sw  .fall;  Dan.  fa-id.] 
[Fall,  d.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  acvof  tailing  or  dropping  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  place  or  position ;  descent. 

“A fall  off  a  tree.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

2.  The  act  of  falling  from  an  erect  posture. 

“  Whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  it  was,  he  did 
so  set  his  teeth.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

3.  The  state  of  being  thrown  down  as  in  wrestling. 

“  Three  foils  will  go  toward  a  fall  in  wrestling.” — Dry¬ 
den:  Duchess  of  York’s  Papers. 

4.  That  which  falls ;  as,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  &c. 

5.  A  descent  of  water ;  a  cataract,  a  cascade,  a 
waterfall ;  a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  or  precip¬ 
itous  place. 

“  By  shallow  rivers,  to  whos e  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.” 

Shakesp..-  Meri-y  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 

*6.  A  flowing,  discharge,  or  shedding  of  any  fluid. 
“  Without  much  fall  of  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

7.  The  discharge  or  disemboguing  of  a  river,  &c., 
into  a  lake,  the  sea,  ocean,  &c. 

“Before  the  fall  of  the  Po  into  the  gulf.” — Addison : 
On  Italy. 

8.  The  extent  of  descent;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  falls  or  descends ;  as,  The  river  has 
a  fall  of  three  feet. 

9.  A  declivity,  a  steep  descent. 

“Waters  when  beat  upon  the  shore,  or  straitened  ag 
the  falls  of  bridges.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

10.  The  fall  of  the  leaf ;  the  time  when  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees  ;  autumn. 

“In  the  declining  or /ad  of  the  year.” — Venner.-  Baths 
of  Bathe,  p.  354. 

11.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down ;  as,  the  fall 
of  timber. 

12.  Downfall,  degradation,  declension  from  great¬ 
ness  or  prosperity;  as,  “The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.” 

13.  Disgrace ;  a  downfall  from  favor. 

“  Since  the  fall  of  Melville.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

14.  Death,  destruction,  overthrow. 

“I  see  the  falls  of  us  that  dwell  in  the  land.” — 2  Esdras 
viii.  17. 

15.  The  surrender  or  capture  of  d  town,  fort,  &c. 

16.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  value,  price,  01 
amount ;  depreciation ;  a  falling  off. 

“Mexican  and  Uruguay  showed  depression,  and  the 
fall  in  the  latter  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*17.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  intensity  or  loud¬ 
ness  ;  cadence. 

“That  strain  again:  it  had  a  dying  fall.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  L 

18.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  from  a  state  of  inno¬ 
cence  or  rectitude  ;  defection  from  virtue. 

“  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

*19.  That  which  causes  a  defection  from  virtue  or 
innocence. 

“The  fall  of  angels,  therefore,  was  pride.” — Hooker 
Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

20.  A  veil. 

*21.  The  same  as  Falling-band  (q.  v.). 

“Under  that  fayre ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appears  a  fall,  a  failing-band  forsooth.” 

Marston:  Satire  ilL 

22.  Lot,  condition,  state,  fortune. 

“From good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse; 

From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 

And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar. 

21.  Technically: 

1.  Theol. :  A  term  used  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam, 
and  hence  often  called  “  The  Fall  of  Adam,”  with 
which  “  original  sin  ”  his  posterity  are  held  to  have 
had  mysteriously  to  do :  on  which  account  we  often 
meet  with  the  term  “the  Fall  of  Man.”  The  verb 
“to  fall”  is  often  used  in  a  generic  sense  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  a  lapse  into  sin  (Ezek.  xliv.  12,  Rom.  xiv.  13, 
1  Cor.  x.  12,  Rev.  ii.  5.  The  substantive  is  not 


tgil  toy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bql,  del. 


fall 


used  equivocally  in  the  same  sense.  “  The  Fall  ”  is 
therefore  a  theological  rather  than  a  scriptural 
term,  though  the  idea  is  undoubtedly  present  in  the 
Bible.  According  to  the  Biblical  narration,  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image  (Gen.  i.  27),  like  the 
rest  of  Creation  “very  good”  (i.  36).  In  the  midst 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  the  first  parents  of 
our  race  were  placed,  was  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil.  This  they  were  forbidden  to  eat 
on  pain  of  death,  all  other  trees  being  freely  granted 
them  for  food  (ii.  16.17).  Beguiled  by  the  serpent, 
Eve  first  yielded,  and  then  at  her  persuasion,  Adam 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit  (Gen.  iii.  1-6) ;  after  this 
feared  to  continue  communion  with  God  (8-10), 
had  sentence  pronounced  against  them  (16-19), 
were  expelled  from  the  blissful  garden  (24) .  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  indirectly  hinted  that  the  Devil 
used  the  serpent  as  a  mouthpiece,  whence  he  is 
called  “that  old  serpent  .  .  .  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world”  (Rev.  xii.9),  and  “the  dragon 
that  old  serpent”  (xx.  2),  and  is  said  by  our  Lord 
to  have  been  “  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  ” 
(John  viii.  44).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most 
mythologies  tne  Serpent  is  worshiped  as  a  benefi¬ 
cent  being,  though  Tylor  shows  that  Aji  Dahaka  of 
the  Zarathustrians  (Zoroastrians),  which  is  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  evil,  may  have  an  historical  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  serpent  of  Eden  ( Primitive  Ciilture, 
2d  ed.,  ii.  242).  With  regard  to  the  relation  of 
man’s  fall  to  that  of  Adam,  St.  Paul  says  “  by  one 
man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners”  ( Rom. 
v.  19),  and  “  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men  for  that  all  have  sinned  ”  (ver.  12).  [Original 
Sin.] 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  [Fall-and-tackle.] 

(2)  The  descent  of  a  deck  from  a  fair  curve 
lengthwise,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  merchantmen 
and  yachts,  to  give  neight  to  the  commander’s 
cabin,  and  sometimes  forward  at  the  hawse-holes. 

3.  Mech.:  That  part  of  the  rope  in  hoisting- 
tackle  to  which  the  power  is  applied.  One  end  of 
the  rope  is  attached  to  a  point  of  support,  as  a  hook 
or  an  eye  below  the  upper  block  of  the  tackle,  and 
is  then  rove  through  the  blocks :  the  end  carried  to 
the  winch,  capstan,  &c.,  is  the  fall. 

4.  Eng.:  The  amount  of  descent  in  a  given  dis¬ 
tance,  as  (1),  the  vertical  pitch  of  water  at  a  mill ; 
(2)  the  inclination  of  a  water-course. 

6.  Mus. :  Cadence. 

(1)  To  try  a  fall :  To  try  a  bout  at  wrestling. 

“  Orlando  hath,  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised 
against  me  to  try  a  fall.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  fall  by  the  ears:  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fall,  down¬ 
fall,  and  ruin:  “Whether  applied  to  physical 
objects  or  the  condition  of  persons,  fall  expresses 
less  than  downfall,  and  this  less  than  ruin.  The 
fall  applies  to  that  which  is  erect ;  the  downfall  to 
that  which  is  elevated:  everything  which  is  setup, 
although  as  trifling  as  a  stick, may  have  a  fall;  but 
we  speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest  trees  or  the 
tallest  spires.  T  he  fall  may  be  attended  with  more 
or  less  mischief,  or  even  with  none  at  all ;  but  the 
downfall  and  the  ruin  are  accompanied  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  bodies  that  fall.  The  higher  a 
body  is  raised,  and  the  greater  the  art  that  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  structure,  the  completer  the  down¬ 
fall  ;  the  greater  the  structure,  the.  more  extended 
the  ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we  may 
speak  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  innocence, 
a  state  of  ease,  or  a  state  of  prosperity,  or  his 
downfall  from  greatness  or  high  rank.  He  may 
recover  from  his  fall,  but  his  downfall  is  commonly 
followed  by  the  entire  ruin  of  his  concerns,  and 
often  of  himself.  The  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
doivnfall  of  empires,  must  always  be  succeeded  by 
their  ruin,  as  an  inevitable  result.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fall-and-tackle,  s.  The  fall  is  the  pulling-end  of 
the  rope;  the  tackle  is  the  blocks  with  the  rope 
rove  through  them. 

fall-block  hook,  s.  A  hook  for  a  davit-fall 
block,  released  by  the  action  of  a  cord  and  link, 
when  the  boat  has  descended  a  certain  distance, 
the  end  of  the  rope  being  secured  on  deck. 

fall-board,  s. 

Carp.:  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of  a  window, 
Which  moves  backward  and  forward  on  hinges. 

*fall-bridge,  fall-brig,  s.  A  sort  of  bridge, 
used  in  a  siege  ;  so  called  because  the  besiegers  let 
it  fall  on  the  walls,  that  they  might  enter  by  means 
of  it. 

fall-cloud,  s. 

Naut.:  A- low  cloud  which  forms  a  horizontal 
line ;  called  also  Stratus  (q.  v.). 

fall-poison,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  a 
melanthaceous  plant,  Amianthium  musccetoxicum, 
so  called  because  cattle  feeding  on  its  foliage  in  the 

fall  ”  of  the  year  are  poisoned. 
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fall-trank,  s.  [Ger.] 

Med. :  A  drink  for  curing  the  effects  of  falls ;  a 
vulnerary.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  aromatic  and 
slightly  astringent  plants,  which  grow  chiefly  on 
the  Swiss  Alps ;  hence  the  name  Vulnfraire  Suisse 
given  to  such  dried  plants  cut  into  fragments. 
Within  the  present  century,  in  England,  a  kind  of 
vulnerary  beer  was  often  prescribed,  in  country 
practice,  in  all  cases  of  inward  bruises.  It  bore 
the  name  Cerevisia  nigra,  or  Black  Beer,  and  was 
formed  by  infusing  certain  reputed  vulnerary  herbs 
in  beer  or  ale.  The  infusion  of  the  fall-trank  is 
aromatic  and  slightly  agreeable,  but  of  no  use  in 
the  cases  for  which  it  has  been  particularly  recom¬ 
mended.  ( Dunglison .) 

fall-trap,  s.  A  trap  which  falls  or  gives  way 
under  one. 

fall-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
fall  (2),*falle,  *felle,  s.  [A.  S.feall;  0.  H.  Ger. 
falla;  M.  H.  Ger.  valle;  Sw.  fdlla;  Dan.  fcelde. ] 
A  trap,  specially  for  mice  or  rats ;  otherwise  known 
as  a  dead-fall.  It  is  set  with  a  figure  4  trigger. 

fall  (3),  faw,  s.  [Prob.  Goth.  fale=  a  pole  or 
perch  ;  ltal./a?e=handle  of  a  spear.]  In  Scotland, 
a  measure  nearly  equal  to  an  English  perch  or  rood ; 
a  lineal  fall  is  six  ells  long ;  a  superficial  fall  con¬ 
tains  thirty-six  square  ells, 
fall,  interj.  [Fall,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  cry  to  denote  that  a  harpoon  has  been 
effectively  delivered  into  a  whale. 

fal-la’,  s.  pi.  [Derived  from  the  fal  la,  with 
which  each  line  or  strain  ended.] 

Music:  A  short  song  with  the  syllables  fal  la  at 
the  end  of  each  line  or  strain.  Morley  (about  1580), 
who  composed  some  of  them,  speaks  of  their  being 
a  kind  of  ballet.  Those  of  Hilton  (about  1600)  are 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  the  freedom  of 
their  construction  and  the  beauty  of  their  melodies. 
Gustildi  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  fal  las.  { Stainer 
(t  Barrett.) 

*fal-lace,  *fal-Tas,  s.  [Fr.  f allace;  from  Lat. 
fallacia;  from  fall  ax.]  [Fallacy.]  Deception, 
deceit,  deceitfulness. 

*fal-la'-cion,  *fal-la-tion,  s.  [Latin  _  fallax 
genit.  fallacis)=  deceitful ;  fallo=  to  deceive.]  A 
allacy. 

fal-la'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fallaciosus;  Fr.  falla- 
cieux ;  from  Lat.  fallacia;  from  /ahaa:= deceitful.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  a_  fallacy  ;  producing  or 
causing  error  or  mistake ;  misleading,  deceptive. 

“It  is  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift.” 

Milton:  P.  JR.,  iii.  4. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallacious, 
deceitful,  and  fraudulent:  “The  fallacious  has 
respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that 
which  is  externally  false :  our  hopes  are  often  fal¬ 
lacious  ;  the  appearances  of  things  are  often  deceit¬ 
ful.  Fallacious,  as  characteristic  of  the  mind, 
excludes  the  idea  of  design  ;  deceitful  excludes  the 
idea  of  mistake ;  fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of 
the  deceitful.  It  is  a  fallacious  idea  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can  serve  any 
extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful  mode  of 
acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself ;  it  is  fraudulent  to 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

f  al-la'-cious-ly,  adv.  [En g.  fallacious ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fallacious  manner ;  deceitfully,  sophistically ,  delu¬ 
sively  ;  so  as  to  mislead. 

“Such  an  one  that  fallaciously  pretends  religion.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  i.  301. 

f  al-la’-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fallacious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fallacious,  deceptive,  or  mis¬ 
leading  ;  deceitfulness ;  fallacy. 

“  Being  persuaded  of  the  fallaciousness  of  such  ther- 
moscopes .’’—Boyle:  Works,  iii.  334. 

f  al'-ljji-gy,  s.  [Fr.  f allace,  from  Lat.  fallacia , 
from  fallax  (genit.  fallacis) =deceitful ;  fallo=to 
deceive ;  Ital.  &.  Port,  fallaccia ;  Sp.  falacia .] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Deceit,  deceitful  appearance  ;  that 
which  deceives  or  misleads  the  eye  or  mind; 
deceitfulness. 

2.  Logic:  An  unsound  argument  or  mode  of 
arguing,  which,  while  appearing  to  be  decisive  of  a 
question,  is  in  reality  not  so  ;  an  argument  or  prop¬ 
osition  apparently  sound,  but  really  fallacious; 
a  fallacious  statement  or  proposition,  in  which  the 
error  is  not  apparent,  and  which  is  therefore  likely 
to  deceive  or  mislead ;  sophistry. 

“  His  principal  and  most  general  fallacy  is  his  making 
‘essence’  and  ‘person’  to  signify  the  same.” — Waterlarid t 
Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  283. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallacy, 
delusion,  and  illusion:  “The  fallacy  is  commonly 
the  act  of  some  conscious  agent,  and  includes  an 
intention  to  deceive  ;  the  delusion  and  illusion  may 
be  the  work  of  inanimate  objects.  We  endeavor  to 


falling- 

detect  the  fallacy  which  lies  concealed  in  a  proposi¬ 
tion  :  we  endeavor  to  remove  the  delusion  to  which 
the  judgment  has  been  exposed;  and  to  dissipate 
the  illusion  to  which  the  fancy  or  senses  are  liable. 
In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers  there  are  falla¬ 
cies  against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
delusions  when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦fal’-lal-ish,  a.  [English  fallal;  -ish.]  Senti¬ 
mental. 

*fal'-lal-ish-l^,  adv.  [En g.  fallalish ; -ly .]  Sen¬ 
timentally. 

f  al'-lal§,  fal-alls,  s.  pi.  [Etymol.  doubtfuL] 
Gaudy  and  foolish  ornaments  or  trinkets. 
*fall-and,  pr.par.  [Fall,  v.] 
falland-evil,  s.  [Falling-evil.] 

•fall-auge,  a.  [Fr.volage— giddy,  inconsiderate. 
Profuse,  lavish. 

*fal-lax,  s.  [Latin  =  deceitful,  deceptive.]  A 
fallacy,  caviling. 

fall’-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fall,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  ruins,  destroyed,  ruined. 

“Midst  fallen  palaces  he  sits  alone.” 

Hemans:  Marian. 

2.  Killed ;  dead  in  battle. 

“  There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave.” 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage. 

3.  Ruined,  disgraced,  degraded,  overthrown. 
“The  fallen  favorite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a 

fortress.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Having  declined  or  fallen  off  from  virtue  and 
innocence. 

fallen-stars,  s. 

1.  Botany :  Nostoc  commune,  a  gelatinous  plant 
found  in  pastures  after  rain. 

2.  Zobl. :  On  the  sea-coast  the  Medusa  cequorea, 
or  Sea-nettle.  Called  also  Sea  fallen-stars  and  Sea- 
lungs. 

*f  al'-len-9y,  s.  [Lat.  fallens,  pr.  par.  of  fallo — 
to  deceive.]  A  fallacy. 

“  Socinus  sets  down  eight  hundred  and  two  fallencieo.* 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience  (Pref.),  p.  7. 

fall'-er,  *fall-are,  s.  [Eng./aZl;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  falls. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Cotton  Manuf. :  An  arm  on  a  mule-carriage, 
operating  the  faller-wire,  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 

ress  the  yarns  when  the  carriage  is  about  to  run 
ack,  in  order  that  the  yarns  may  begin  to  wind  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cop,  and  be  regularly  distrib¬ 
uted  thereon  as  the  faller-wire  is  raised. 

2.  Flax  Man. :  A  bar  in  the  flax-spreading  ma¬ 
chine,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  vertical 
needles,  forming  a  comb  or  gills.  The  office  of  the 
gills  is  to  simulate  the  action  of  the  human  fingers 
in  detaining  to  some  extent  the  line  as  it  passes  to 
the  drawing-roller.  [Gill-bar.] 

faller-wire,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  A  horizontal  bar  by  which  the  yam,  rovings,  or 
slubbings  are  depressed  below  the  points  of  the  in¬ 
clined  spindles  in  a  slubbing-machine  or  mule,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  wound  into  cops  upon  the 
spindle  in  the  backward  motion  of  the  billy,  or 
mule-carriage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  A  device  in  the  silk-doubling  machine  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  motion  of  the  bobbin  if  the  thread  break. 

fal-li-bil'-l-t]t,  s.  [Low  Lat.  fallibilitas,  from 
fallibilis=  fallible ;  Ital  .fallibility ;  Sp.  falibilidad  ; 
Fr.  faillibilitf.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fallible  ;  liability 
to  err  or  be  misled. 

“License  and  acknowledgment  of  fallibility.”  —  Ham¬ 
mond:  Works,  ii.  508. 

2.  Liability  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

f  al  -ll-ble,  a.  [Low  Latin  fallibilis,  from  Latin 
f alio  =  to  deceive;  Ital.  fallibile:  Sp.  f alible;  Fr. 
faillible.]  Liable  to  err,  or  be  mistaken ;  that  may 
be  deceived  or  misled. 

“Tried  not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful 
throne  of  heaven.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  iv. 

f  al’-li-bly,  adv.  [En g.  fallib{le) ; -ly .]  In  a  fal¬ 
lible  manner. 

fall ’-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fall,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  sinking,  descending,  de¬ 
creasing,  or  diminishing  in  value,  amount,  &c. 

“A  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling.” — 
Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^;  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


failing-band 
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false-bedding 


*falling-band,  s._  A  part  of  dress  now  usually 
called  a  Vandyke;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress  from 
the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff  ruffs.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  bands,  but  larger. 

falling- down,  s.  Epilepsy  (q.  v.). 

falling-evil,  *falland-evil,  s.  Epilepsy  (q.  v.). 

falling-home,  a. 

Naut.:  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
sides  of  a  ship  when  they  curve  inward.  It  is  called 
also  tumbling-home,  and  formerly,  too,  hausing- in. 
It  is  opposed  to  wall-sided  or  flaring-out  (q.  v.). 

falling-molds,  s.  pi. 

Carp. :  The  two  molds  which  are  applied,  the  one 
to  the  convex,  the  other  to  the  concave  vertical  side 
of  the  rail-piece  in  hand-rails,  in  order  to  form  its 
back  and  under-surface,  and  to  finish  the  squaring. 

falling-off,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Degeneracy,  change  to  the  worse. 


“  Oh.  !  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet ,  i.  5. 

II.  Nautical: 


1.  The  opposite  of  griping  or  coming-up  to  the 
wind.  It  is  the  movement  or  direction  of  the  ship’s 
head  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately 
directed,  particularly  when  she  sails  near  the  wind 
or  lies  by. 

2.  The  angle  contained  between  her  nearest 
approach  to  the  wind  and  her  furthest  declination 
from  it  when  trying — that  is,  preventing — herself 
from  rolling  to  windward,  by  a  judicious  balance  of 
canvas.  (Smyth.) 

falling-sickness,  s.  Epilepsy  (q.  v.). 
falling-sluice,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  kind  of  floodgate  for  mill- 
dams,  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  which  is  self-acting,  or  so 
contrived  as  to  fall  down  of  itself  in  the  event  of  a 
flood,  whereby  the  waterway  is  enlarged. 

falling- star,  s. 

1.  Astron.:  Abody  whichhas  this  resemblance  to  a 
star  that  it  shines  and  is  in  the  sky.  Though  the 
■epithet  falling  be  applied  to  it,  its  course  may  to 
the  eye  be  horizontal,  or  oblique  rather  than  per¬ 
pendicularly  downward.  On  any  clear  night,  one, 
two  or  more  of  such  falling  stars  may  be  seen.  At 
certain  times  they  come  in  large  numbers.  [Star- 
showers.]  Immense  multitudes  of  meteorites,  * 
some  of  iron,  others  having  sodium  in  some  form 
in  their  composition,  move  in  long  elliptic  orbits 
around  the  sun.  When  the  orbit  of  the  earth  cuts 
through  one  of  these  rings,  its  atmosphere  comes 
against  these  little  meteorites,  which  cut  through 
it  with  planetary  velocity.  The  iron  ignites  by 
means  of  the  great  heat  generated,  and  they  be¬ 
come  visible  to  the  eye,  having  been  black  and  dark 
before.  The  head  of  the  falling  star  is  the  ignited 
meteorite.  The  tail  which  often  accompanies  it,  is 
an  optical  illusion.  The  ignited  meteor  tends  to 
dissipate  in  dust,  and,  of  course,  becomes  invisible. 
[Aerolite,  Meteorite.] 

2.  Bot.:  Nostoc  commune;  also  called  Fallen-star 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Land  which  has  lain  a  year  or  more  unsown  or 
untilled ;  land  plowed,  but  not  sown. 

“I  saw  far  off  the  weed y  fallows  smile 
With  verdure.”  Cowper.-  Task,  iv.  316. 

2.  The  plowing  or  turning  over  of  land  without 
sowing  it. 

“The  fallow  gives  it  a  better  tilth  than  can  be  given  by 
a  fallow  crop.” — SirJ.  Sinclair. 

*11.  Fig. :  Unworked,  unexercised  part. 

“  Break  up  the  fallowes  of  my  nature.” — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.;  The  Resurrection. 

IT  A  green  fallow  is  where  land  is  mellowed  and 
freed  from  weeds  by  a  green  crop,  such  as  potatoes 
or  turnips. 

fallow- Chat,  s.  The  Fallow-finch  (q.  v.). 

fallow-  crop ,  s.  A  crop  taken  from  fallow  ground. 

fallow-deer,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Darn  a  vulgaris,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind,  well  known  from  being  preserved  in  a  semi- 
domesticated  state  in  many  English  parks.  The 
color  of  the  wild  animal,  both  buck  and  doe,  is  a 
rich  yellowish-brown  in  summer,  spotted  with  white 
all  over.  In  winter  the  tints  are  more  somber  and 
grayish.  Domestic  varieties  vary  immensely,  both 
in  the  distinctness  of 
the  spotting  and  the 
general  coloration.  The 
buck  is  about  three 
feet  high  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  ;  the  head  is  short 
and  broad,  the  tail  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight 
inches  long.  The  ant¬ 
lers  are  palmated  in 
the  upper  parts,  in  the 
region  of  the  sur-roy- 
als,  the  digitations  or 
terminal  points  being 
developed  along  the 
convex  posterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  palmated 
surface.  Until  six  years 
of_  age  the  buck  re¬ 
ceives  a  distinct  name 
each  year  from  sports¬ 
men — viz.,  fawn,  pricket,  sorrel,  soare,  buck  of  the 
first  head,  and  buck  complete,  the  antlers  not  being 
developed  at  all  in  the  fawn,  being  simple  snags  in 
the  pricket,  with  two  front  branches  in  the  sorrel, 
with  slight  palmation  of  the  extremity  of  the  beam 
in  the  soare,  and  the  whole  antler  larger  and  larger 
until  the  sixth  year.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  dark-colored  and  more  hardy  breed 
seen  in  England  was  brought  from  Norway  by 
James  I. 

fallow-finch,  s. 

Ornith.:  Saxicola  cenanthe.  ^Wheateae.] 

*fal-low  (1) ,  s.  [Fellow.] 


Fallow-deer. 


(q.Y.). 

falling-stone,  s.  A  meteorite ;  a  stone  falling 
from  the  atmosphere ;  an  aerolite. 

falling-style,  s.  That  style  of  a  gate  to  which 
the  latch  is  placed. 

Fal-lop’-I-an,  a.  [After  Fallopius,  a  famous 
Italian  anatomist,  who  died  A.  D.  1562.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by  Fallopius. 

Fallopian-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  ducts  or  canals  floating  in  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  extending  from  the  upper  angles  of  the 
womb  to  the  pelvis.  Tljey  were  popularly  but  in¬ 
correctly  believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Fal¬ 
lopius. 

fal-low,  *fal-ow,  *fal-we,  *fal-ewe,  a.  &  s. 

A.  S./ea?u,/eaZo=yellowish  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vaal= 
allow,  faded;  Icel. /(Mr = pale  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  valo;  M. 
H.  Ger.  val;  Ger.  fahl=pale,  faded :  Lat .pallidus— 
pale;  Gr. po lios—  gray ;  Sansc. palita;  Sw. /ai ;  Ital. 
falbo  (Skeat) .] 


*fal-low  (2),  s.  [Felloe.]  A  strake  of  a  cart¬ 
wheel. 

fal'-low,  *fal-lowe,  *fal-ewe,  *fal-ow-en, 
*falwe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S .  fealuwian,  fealowian,  feal- 
wian,  from  fealu,fealo— yellow ;  O.  H.  Ger .falawen, 
falewen;  M.  H.  Ger.  valwen;  Icel.  folna;  Sw. 
falna .] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  become  yellow  or  sallow ;  to 
become  pale  ;  to  fade. 

“  That  thou  be  whyt  and  bryth  of  ble,  falewen  shule  thy 
flowers.”  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  89. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  plow,  harrow,  and  break  land  without 
sowing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds  and 
insects,  and  rendering  it  mellow. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  exercise,  to  work. 

“  Genius  himself  (nor  here  let  Genius  frown) 

Must  to  ensure  his  vigor,  be  laid  down 

And  fallowed  well.”  Churchill:  The  Journey. 

f  al'-low-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fallow,  v .] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  a  pale  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  color. 
“Blod  al  yeoten,  ueldes/aleire  wurthen.” 

Layamon,  iii.  94. 

*2.  Pale. 

“His  hewe/aZw>e  and  pale.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,366. 


3.  Plowed,  but  not  sown. 

“Her  predecessors,  in  their  course  of  government,  did 
but  sometimes  cast  up  the  ground:  and  so  leaving  it  fal¬ 
low,  it  became  quickly  overgrown  with  weeds.” — Howell: 
Vocal  Forest. 

4.  Left  to  rest  untilled  for  a  time ;  from  the  red¬ 
dish  color  of  plowed  land. 

“On in  atyr  blak 

Com  prickande  ovyr  the  falewe  field.” 

R.  Cceur  de  Lion,  460. 

*5.  Unoccupied,  unused,  neglected. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act,  process,  or  system  of 
breaking  up  and  working  land  without  sowing  it. 

*fal  -16w-ist,  s,  [English  fallow;  -isfi]  A  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  system  of  fallowing  land. 

f  al-low-ness,  s.  [English  fallow;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fallow ;  barrenness. 

*f  als'-jl-rjf,  s.  [Lat.  falsarius,  from  falsus= false 
(q.  v.)  ;  O.  ¥r.falsaire,faulsaire;  Fr.faussaire;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  falsario.]  A  falsifier  of  evidence. 

false,  *fals,  *fallse,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  fals 
(Fr.  faux),  from  Lat./aZsits=false,  pa.  par.  otfallo 
=to  deceive;  M.  H.  Ger.  vals;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
falso;  Icel.  falskr;  Sw.  &  Dan .falsk;  Dut.  valsch; 
A.  S .  fals.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  morally  true ;  expressing  that  which  is  not 
thought.  (Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  2.) 

2.  Not  physically  true;  conceiving  or  denoting 
that  which  does  not  exist. 

“How  can  that  be  false,  which  every  tongue 

Of  every  mortal  man  affirms  for  true?  ” — Davies. 

3.  Uttering  falsehoods  ;  not  veracious ;  deceiving, 
deceitful,  lying. 

“Many  false  prophetis  schulen  ryse.” — Wycliffe:  Mat¬ 
thew  xxii.  11. 

4.  Not  faithful  to  engagements,  obligations,  or 
duty ;  not  loyal  or  true ;  disloyal,  treacherous,  per¬ 
fidious. 

“  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wicke.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,582. 

5.  Inconstant,  faithless. 

“  Fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,141. 

6.  Not  to  be  depended  on ;  not  to  be  trusted ;  cow¬ 
ardly,  mean-spirited. 

“  Cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  pand.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

7.  Dishonest,  unfair. 

“  Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery.” 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

8.  Not  real ;  having  no  foundation  or  ground. 

“  To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  shapes.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

9.  Not  genuine;  counterfeit;  forged,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legal  standard;  as,  false  measures. 

<  “A  noble  spirit. 

As  yours  was  put  into  you,  even  casts 

Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

10.  Not  genuine ;  hypocritical,  feigned ;  as,  false 
tears ,  false  modesty. 

“  False  tears  true  pity  move.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  197. 

11.  Not  in  accordance  with  rules  or  propriety; 
incorrect. 

“I  smell /alse  Latin.” — Shakesp.  :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost, 
v.  1. 

12.  Not  well  founded;  as,  &  false  claim. 

13.  Subsidiary ;  put  in  place  of  something  else ; 
secondary,  supposititious. 

“Take  a  vessel,  and  make  a  false  of  coarse  canvas.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

*14.  Not  solid  or  sound ;  insecure,  weak. 

“  So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift, 

Whose  false  foundacioun  waves  have  washt  away.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  54. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Her. :  Said  of  any  charge  when  the  central 
area  is  removed. 

2.  Med.:  An  epithet  frequently  added  to  peri¬ 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.,  to  designate  a  disease 
similar  to  these  but  less  severe.  Most  commonly 
a  catarrh  or  pleurodynia  has  received  the  name. 

( Dunglison .) 

3.  Music :  Out  of  tune  ;  inaccurate  in  pitch. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Falsely;  not  honestly;  not  truly, 
treacherously. 

“  You  play  tae  false.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Music :  Out  of  tune. 

“  He  plays  false.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Falseness. 

“  My  false  o’erweighs  your  true.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  falsehood. 

“  Two  falses  of  each  equal  share.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  48. 

false-attic,  s. 

Arch. :  An  attic  without  pilasters,  casements,  or 
balustrades,  used  for  crowning  a  building,  and 
bearing  a  bas- 
relief  or  inscrip¬ 
tion.  [Attic.] 

false- Dark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  layer 
on  the  outside  of 
the  stem  of  an 
exogen,  which 
consists  of  cellular 
tissue  with  fibrous 
tissue  entering  it 
obliquely. 

false-bedding,  s. 

Geol.:  Cross  bedding  in  which  the  minor  layers 
are  not  parallel  to  the  principal  ones.  Professor 
Sedgwick  says  that  there  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  structure  exhibited  in  certain  rocks  throughout 


b<Jil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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large  districts— viz.,  (1)  Stratification,  (2)  Joints, 
and  (3)  Slaty  Cleavage.  The  first  of  these  consti¬ 
tutes  true  bedding;  the  others  may  be  classed 
together  as  false-bedding.  Joints  are  natural 
fissures  which  often  traverse  rocks  in  straight  and 
well-determined  lines.  Slaty  cleavage,  which  is 
best  seen  in  the  clay,  slate,  and  other  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  generally  crosses  the  true  planes  of 
stratification  at  a  high  angle.  The  rock  can  be 
cleft  into  fissile  layers  parallel  to  the  cleavage, 
false-bilberry,  s. 

Bot.:  Gaylussacia  pseudo-vacciniurn,  a  Brazilian 
plant. 

false-blows,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon  and  cucum¬ 
ber  ;  because  they  produce  no  fruit, 
false-boding,  a.  Prophesying  amiss, 
false -bottom,  s.  A  raised  bottom  put  into  a 
vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  difficult  of  detection, 
in  order  to  decrease  the  amount  or  quantity  of 
goods  or  material  which  the  vessel  will  contain, 
false  brome-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  Br  achy  podium,  a  genus 
of  grasses  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  species, 
natives  of  temperate  countries.  Glumes  very  short 
and  empty, 
false-cadence,  s. 

Music:  There  are  four  principal  forms  of  cadence 
in  harmony:  the  whole  or  authentic,  the  half,  the 
interrupted,  and  the  plagal  cadence.  When  the  last 
chord — the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  key-note 
—is  preceded  by  the  major  chord  of  the  dominant, 
such  cadence  is  called  whole  or  perfect.  If  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the  chord 
of  the  tonic,  the  cadence  is  called  half  or  imperfect. 
When  the  last  chord  of  the  phrase  is  other  than 
the  tonic  chord,  and  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  dom¬ 
inant,  the  cadence  is  said  to  be  interrupted,  false , 
or  deceptive.  The  cadence  called  plagal  is  that  in 
which  the  chord  of  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the 
major  or  minor  chord  of  the  subdominant.  The 
whole  cadence  is  used  to.  conclude  most  modern 
music ;  the  half  and  the  interrupted  cadence  in  the 
progress  of  a  harmonized  melody.  The  plagal 
cadence  was  frequently  employed  as  a  close  by  the 
old  contrapuntal  writers.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
false- catarrh,  s.  [False,  A.,  II.  2.] 
false-claim,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  By  the  forest  laws,  where  a  man 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  was  punished  and 
amerced  for  so  doing. 

false-colors,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  ■  Flags  different  from  her  own  hoisted  on  a 
ship  to  deceive  an  enemy.  By  the  maritime  law  of 
most  civilized  nations  a  ship  may  not  fire  under 
false  colors. 

11  To  sail  under  false  colors  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sail  with  false  colors  hoisted. 

2.  Fig. :  To  assume  a  false  character. 

false-conception,  s. 

Med.:  An  irregular,  preternatural  conception, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  mole,  monster,  or  some 
similiar  production,  instead  of  a  properly-organized 
foetus. 

false-core,  s. 

Found. :  A  part  of  a  pattern  which  is  used  in  the 
Undercut  part  of  a  mold,  and  is  not  withdrawn 
with  the  main  part  of  the  pattern,  but  removed  by 
a  lateral  draft  subsequently. 

*false- creeping,  a.  Moving  insidiously  and  im¬ 
perceptibly. 

false-delivery,  false-waters,  s. 

Med.:  Water  which  sometimes  collects  between 
the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  and  is  commonly  dis¬ 
charged  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
false- derived,  a.  Not  based  on  truth, 
false-faced,  a.  Hypocritical, 
false-fifth,  s. 

Music:  A  fifth  altered  from  its  perfect  or  major 
state. 

false-fire,  s. 

Naut  :  A  blue  flame,  made  by  the  burning  of  cer¬ 
tain  combustibles  in  a  wooden  tube,  and  used  as  a 
signal  in  the  night,  and  for  deceiving  the  enemy. 
It  is  also  called  Blue  flame 

false-heart,  a.  The  same  as  false-hearted 
(q.  v.). 

false-hearted,  a.  Treacherous, 
false-heartedness,  s.  Treachery, 
false-imprisonment,  s. 

Laic : 

1.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  person  with¬ 
out  warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law. 

2.  The  unlawful  detaining  of  a  person  in  prison. 


false-joint,  s. 

Med.:  Pseudarthrosis  (q.  v.j. 

false-keel,  s. 

Naut.:  Is  generally  of  elm,  and  composed  of  sev¬ 
eral  pieces.  It  is  fitted  under  the  main  keel,  to 
preserve  it  from  friction,  and  to  make  the  ship  hold 
a  better  wind.  In  a  ship  that  is  not  intended  to  be 
often  in  harbor,  where  it  grounds,  the  false  keel 
is  slenderly  secured,  that,  if  by  accident  the  ship 
should  ground,  it  may  come  off  and  save  her. 

false-keelson,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  timber  wrought  longitudinally 
above  the  main  keelson,  or  internal  keel,  laid  above 
the  floor  timbers,  and  serving  to  bind  them  together. 
Also  called  a  Keelson-rider. 

false-key,  s.  A  key  roughly  made  of  a  rough 
slip  adapted  to  avoid  the  wards  of  a  lock ;  a  pick- 
lock. 

false-membrane,  s.  Membranous  productions 
which  form  on  all  the  free  natural  surfaces,  and  on 
every  free  accidental  surface,  are  so  called.  They 
are  usually  caused  by  the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous 
matter  susceptible  of  organization,  which  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tissues.  These  accidental  membranes  occur  on 
the  skin  after  the  application  of  a  blister ;  on  mu¬ 
cous  surfaces,  as  in  croup;  on  the  parietes  of 
inflamed  veins  and  arteries,  &c.  The  cicatrices  of 
wounds  are  formed  of  them.  By  some  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  name  pseudo-membrane  [Gr. 
pseudes=  false]  to  fibrinous  exudations,  as  in  dip- 
theritis,  which  are  devoid  of  organization,  while 
neomembrane  [Gr.  tieos=new]  may  be  applied  to 
such  fresh  productions,  as  from  serous  membranes, 
as  have  become  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 
{Dunglison :  Med.  Diet.) 

false-mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus.  “  It  is  taken 
for  a  kind  of  mercurie,  but  improperly,  for  that  it 
hath  no  participation  with  mercurie,  either  in  form 
or  qualitie,  except  yee  will  call  every  herbe  mercurie 
which  hath  power  to  loose  the  bellie.”  ( Gerard : 
Index.  Britten  cfc  Holland.) 

false-muster,  s. 

Naut.:  An  incorrect  statement  of  the  number  of 
men  on  a  vessel,  which,  when  proved,  subjects  the 
captain  to  cashiering. 

false-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  veins  which  have  no  vascular 
tissue,  but  are  formed  of  simple  elongated  cellular 
tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  mosses,  sea-weeds,  &c. 

false-papers,  s.  pi. 

Nautic. :  Forged  certificates  often  carried  by 
pirates  and  smugglers. ' 

false-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  JEthusa  cynapium. 

false-pile,  s. 

Pile-driv.:  An  additional  length  given  to  a  pile 
after  driving.  A  temporary  prolongation  at  the 
upper  end,  when  the  pile  has  passed  beyond  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  monkey,  is  called  a  sett. 

false  position,  s. 


false-relation,  s. 

Music:  The  occurrence  of  chromatic  contradic¬ 
tion  in  different  parts  or  voices,  either  simultane¬ 
ously  or  in  chords  so  near  together  that  the  effect 
of  one  has  not  passed  before  the  other  comes  to  con¬ 
tradict  it  with  a  new  accidental.  {Parry,  in  Grove’s 
Dictionary  of  Music.) 
false-return,  s. 

Laic  : 

1.  An  untrue  return  to  a  process  made  by  the 
officer  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered  for  execution. 

2.  Incorrect  election  returns. 

false-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot.:  Thalictrum flavum.  The  plant  is  possessed 
of  laxative  properties,  according  to  Lyte,  hence  the 
name;  “partly  so  called”  also  on  account  of  the 
roots  being  “yellow  like  rewbarbe.”  ( Britten  tff 
Holland.) 
false-ribs,  s.pl. 

Med. :  Called  also  Short  ribs,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  or  sternal  ribs.  They  are  the  last  five  ;  the  up¬ 
permost  three  being  united,  by  means  of  thin  car¬ 
tilages,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last  true  rib.  The 
others  are  free  at  their  sternal  extremity,  and  so 
have  been  called  Floating  ribs.  ( Dunglison :  Med. 
Diet.) 

false-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  The  open  space  between  the  ceiling  of  an 
upper  apartment  and  the  rafters  of  the  outer  roof ; 
a  garret. 

false-station,  s.  , 

Survey. :  Any  station  necessary  in  the  survey,  but 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  plan, 
false-stem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  stem  fayed  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
stem ;  a  cutwater, 
false-stern,  false-sternpost,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Supplemental  structures  or  timbers 
which  are  accessory  to  the  main  parts  or  pieces, 
false-string,  s. 

Music:  A  badly  woven  string,  which  produces  an 
uncertain  and  untrue  tone, 
false-trachese,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Vessels  in  which  the  internal  fiber  does  not 
form  a  complete  spiral  coil.  ( Henfrey .) 
false-waters,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  [False-delivery.] 
false-witness,  s. 

1.  Testimony  that  is  false. 

2.  A  perjured  witness, 
false-works,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Eng. :  Construction  works  for  the  erection 
of  the  main  works.  Coffer-dams,  bridge-centering, 
scaffolding,  &c.,  are  false-works. 

*  false,  *falsen,  *  falsie,  *  falsyn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[False,  o.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deceive,  to  mislead. 

“  In  his  falsed  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yet.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  30. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  false  affirmation,  prediction. 

2.  A  false  relation  to  some  person  or  thing ;  as,  to 
be  in  a  false  position. 

II.  Aritli.:  [Position.] 
false-post,  s.  [False-stebn.] 
false-pregnancy,  s. 

Med. :  Affections  such  as  mole,  hyatids,  ascites, 
&c.,  which  resemble  pregnancy  so  far  as  sometimes 
to  deceive  well-informed  practitioners.  [Pseudo 
Pregnancy,  Hysterical  Pregnancy.] 


2.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity,  fidelity,  or 
loyalty. 

“And  make  him  false  his  faith  unto  his  king.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  evade,  to  elude,  to  escape. 

4.  To  feign ;  to  make  a  feint  of. 

“  Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  strait, 
And  falsed  oft  his  blows,  t’  illude  him  with  such  bait.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 

5.  To  falsify,  to  forswear. 

“Yea,  and  makes 
Diana’s  rangers  false  themselves.” 


false-protenses,  s.pl. 

Law:  False  representations  made  in  order  to 
obtain  money,  goods,  &c.,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

false-proposition,  s. 

Logic :  A  proposition  which  states  something  not 
as  it  is. 

false-quarter,  s. 

Farriery :  A  rift  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  put  in. 

false-rail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  timber  attached  inside  of  a 
curved  head-rail,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  A  facing  or  strengthening  rail  faced  to  a  main 
rail. 

false-red,  s. 

Paint.:  A  second  red  which  is  sometimes  put 
under  the  first  to  make  it  deeper. 


6.  To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

“All  that/alse?i  the  popes  lettres  or  billes  or  seales,  also 
all  that  falsen  the  kinges  money  or  clippen  it.” — Myrc: 
Instructions  to  Parish  Priests,  p.  22. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  forge,  to  counterfeit,  to  cheat. 

“Also  all  that  falsen  or  use  false  measures.” — Myrc:  In¬ 
structions  to  Parish  Priests,  p.  22. 

If  To  false  the  doom : 

Scots  Law :  To  deny  the  equity  of  a  sentence  and 
appeal  to  a  superior  court. 

*fal'se-dome,  *fals-dom,  s.  [Eng.  false;  - dom .] 
Falsehood. 

f  alse-hopd,  *fals-hede,  *fals-hed,  *fals-hod, 
*fals-heed,  s.  [Eng  .false;  -hood;  O.  Fris.  falsk- 
hede,  falschhede ;  M.  H.  Ger.  valscheit;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
falskhet .] 


fate,  fat,  ffire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try  Syrian,  sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu-kw! 
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!•  W ant  of  truth  or  veracity ;  untruthfulness. 

“  And  wikhed-tnnge,  thurgh  his  falshede, 

Causeth  alle  my  woo  and  drede.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  Contrariety  of  fact;  falseness:  as,  the  falsehood 
of  a  statement. 

3.  Deceit,  deception,  hypocrisy. 

_  “  He  was  the  first 

That  practiced J< its e hood  nnder  saintly  show.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  122. 

4.  That  which  is  contrary  to  truth  or  fact;  a  lie; 
an  untruth  ;  a  false  statement  or  assertion. 

The  glaring  falsehoods  which  Ulysses  relates.”— 
Cambridge:  The  Scribleriad  (Note). 

5.  Want  of  loyalty  or  honor;  treachery,  perfidy, 
deceitfulness. 


“No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  ! 

He  shouted,  ‘  Falsehood — treachery!  ’  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles ,  iii.  4. 

6.  Inconstancy,  unfaithfulness. 

“  M.y  falsehood  to  my  friend.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

7.  That  which  is  not  genuine ;  a  counterfeit,  an 
imposture. 

“  For  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  81L 

*8.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

“  Falsheed  yn  boke,  for  yvel  wytynge.  Menda.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 


U  For  the  difference  between  falsehood  and  fiction, 
see  Fiction  ;  for  that  between  falsehood  and  untruth 
see  Untruth. 

*false-I§m,  s.  [Falsism.] 
false -ly,  *fals-ly,  *fals-liche,  *fals-lyche, 
adv.  [Eng. false;  -ly ;  Iccl.  falsliga.] 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  truth;  not  truly; 
lyingly. 

“  Thou  speakest  it  falsely  as  I  love  mine  honor; 

And  makest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 


2.  Treacherously,  perfidiously,  dishonestly,  un¬ 
fairly. 


“’Tis  all  as  easy 

Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 

As  to  put  metal  in  unrestrained  means 
To  make  a  false  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 


*3.  Erroneously ;  by  mistake  ;  mistakenly. 

“Where  is  my  judgment  fled, 

That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ?” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  148. 

*4.  Without  reason  ;  on  false  or  malicious  grounds. 
“  O  falsely,  falsely  murdered  !” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

falsely-discord,  a. 

Bat. :  Applied  to  plants  the  corollas  of  which  are 
all  bilabiate. 


falsely-radiate,  falsely-radiatiform,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  the  corollas 
of  the  margin  ligulate,  and  those  of  the  center  bila¬ 
biate. 


falsely-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (of  reticulated  leaves ) :  Haying  the  curved 
and  external  veins  both  or  either  confluent  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  margin.  Example,  the  Myrta- 
cete.  A  term  introduced  by  Lindley. 

falsely  two-valved,  a. 

Bot.:  Imperfectly  two-valved;  having  two  valves 
with  an  origin  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
valves.  (Paxton.) 

*fals'-cn,  v.  t.  [False,  v.] 
false-ness,  *fals-nesse,  *fals-nis,  s.  [Eng. 
false',  -ness. ] 

1.  A  want  of  veracity ;  falsehood,  untruthfulness  ; 
as,  the  falseness  of  a  report. 

2.  Perfidy,  treachery,  duplicity,  disloyalty,  trea¬ 
son. 

*f  al'-ser,  *fal-sere,  *fal-sers,  s.  [En g.fals(e); 
- er .]  One  who  falsifies  or  alters  ;  a  deceiver,  a  liar. 
[Falsary.] 

*f  al'se-ship,  *fals-chipe,  *fals-shipe,  s.  [Eng. 
false ;  -ship.]  Falseness,  falsehood,  treachery. 
*fal'-set,  s.  [Falsehood.] 

*f  al-sette,  a.  &  s.  [Falsetto.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  qualities 
of  the  tone  oalled  Falsette  or  Falsetto 

B.  As  substantive: 

Rhet. :  A  high  or  shrill  tone  of  the  voice ;  a  cry,  a 
scream. 

f  al-set'-to,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.,  Sp.falsete;  Fr.  fausset, 
from  La  t./ate'u.s= false.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Music :  The  voices  of  both  men  and  women  con¬ 
tain  two,  or,  as  defined  in  the  M&thode  du  Chant 
du  Conservatoire  de  Musiaue .  three  registers  viz.: 
Chestvoice  (voce  di petto)  ,head  voice  (voce  ditesta) , 


and  a  third  which,  as  being  forced,  or  non-natural,  is 
called  by  Italians  and  French  falsetto  or  fausset, 
or  “false”  voice.  The  limits  of  these  are  by  no 
'  means  fixed.  In  every  voice  identical  notes  can  be 
produced  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  thus  each 
register  can  be  extended  many  degrees  beyond  its 
normal  limits.  But  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
singer  to  keep  both  first  and  third  registers  in  work¬ 
ing  order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronunciation, 
the  vowels  usually  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
quality  of  the  Italian  u,  or  English  oo,  in  which  the 
falsetto  seems  to  be  most  easily  producible.” 
(Grove:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  characteristics  of,  or  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  voice  described  in  A. 

fal-sl-crl'-men,  plir.  [Latin, =the  crime  or 
charge  of  what  is  false  or  fraudulent.] 

Law : 

*1.  A  fraudulent ‘‘ubornation or  concealment  with 
intent  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  truth,  or  make 
things  appear  otherwise  than  they  really  are ;  as, 
in  swearing  falsely,  selling  by  false  weights,  &c. 

2.  Forgery. 

f  al-si-f  l-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  falsify ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  falsified  or  counterfeited;  liable  to 
be  counterfeited  or  falsified. 

f  al-si-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  falsificazione ; 
Sp.  falsification ;  Port .  falsificacao.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  false  or  falsifying ;  the  giving 
to  anything  the  appearance  of  something  which  it 
is  not. 

2.  Willful  misrepresentation,  or  misstatement. 

“  This  bold  and  violent  falsification  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  alliance.” — Warburton:  Works,  viii.  328. 

*3.  Confutation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  fraudulent  imitation,  or  alteration  of 
an  aliment  or  medicine  by  different  admixtures.  It 
is  also  called  Adulteration  and  Sophistication. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  offense  of  falsifying  a  document  or  record. 
[Falsify.] 

(2)  In  equity,  the  showing  an  item  of  a  charge  to 
be  wrong. 

f  als-i-fi-ca-tor,  s.  [Fr.  falsificateur ;  Ital.  fals- 
ificatore ;  Sp.  &  Port,  falsificador. ] 

1.  One  who  falsifies ;  a  liar ;  a  falsifier. 

*2.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false ;  a  con¬ 
futes 

fals’-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  falsify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives  to  any¬ 
thing  the  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not. 

“He  is  a  common  falsifier  of  the  doctors.” — Jewell:  Re¬ 
ply  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  407. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  contrives  falsehoods ;  a  liar. 

3.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false ;  a  con¬ 
futes 

fals  -l-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  falsifier ;  Sp .falsificar; 
Ital.  falsificar e,  from  Lat.  falsifico,  from  falsus— 
false,  and  facio=  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  false  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge. 

“The  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  and  falsify  everything  as 
they  list.” — Spenser:  Present  Stale  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  to  anything  which  it  is 
not,  to  give  a  false  or  spurious  appearance  to. 

“We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce 
people.” — Burke:  Conciliation  with  America. 

3.  To  confute ;  to  disprove ;  to  prove  to  be  false 
or  unsound. 

“That  long  succession  of  confident  predictions  so  sig¬ 
nally  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable  facts.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.,  xix. 

*4.  To  violate ;  to  break  with  falseness  or  unfaith¬ 
fulness. 

•‘With  shameless  front 
Ye  falsify  your  promise.” 

Cowper:  Translations  from  Homer. 

*5.  To  break,”  to  shatter. 

“His  crest  is  rashed  away,  his  ample  shield 
Is  falsified.”  Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  1,095. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  judgment;  to  avoid 
or  defeat. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  item  in  an  account  to  be 
wrong. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  tell  lies;  to  utter  or  declare 
what  is  false. 

“  If  the  Evangelists  had  falsified  in  these  narratives  it 
is  infinitely  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion,  who  could  so  easily  have  convinced  them  of 
such  falsification,  should  not  sometime  or  other  have  ob¬ 
jected  it  against  the  truth  of  our  religion.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  4. 


If  To  falsify  a  record: 

Law:  To  injure  or  deface  a  record  of  a  court  of 
justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  destroying  it;  or  by 
certifying  a  copy  of  a  document  to  be  a  true  one. 
when  it  is  known  to  be  false  in  some  material  part. 

fals-l-fy,  s.  [Falsify,  v.  ] 

Fencing :  An  effective  thrust. 
fals-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  fals(e) ;  -ism.]  A  clear  or 
self-evident  falsity;  a  statement  the  falsity  of 
which  is  evident;  opposed  to  truism  (q.  v.). 

fals  -I-ty,  *fals-i-te,  *fals-te,  s.  [O.Fr .falsite, 
from  Lat.  falsitas,  from  falsus ;  Fr.  fausset 6 ;  Ital. 
fdlsita,;  Sp .falsedad;  Port. falsidade.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false  or  contrary  to  the 
truth  or  the  facts ;  untruth,  falseness. 

2.  That  which  is  false  or  untrue;  an  untruth;  a 
lie ;  a  falsehood ;  a  false  assertion  ;  treachery,  per¬ 
fidy,  dishonesty. 

U  For  the  difference  between  falsity  and  untruth, 
see  Untruth. 

*falt,  s.  [Fault.] 

*fal-ten,  s.  [Gael .faltan.]  A  fillet,  a  band  for 
the  head. 

fal-ter  (l),  *fal-tren,  *fal-tryn,  *faul-ter, 
*fol-tre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  an  0,  Fr.  falter ;  Sp.  & 
Port.  faltar=to  be  deficient;  Sp .faltare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stumble,  to  miss  one’s  footing. 

*2.  To  give  way,  to  totter,  to  tremble ;  to  be  weak 
or  unsteady. 

3.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words;  to 
stammer,  to  stutter ;  to  speak  with  a  broken  or 
trembling  utterance ;  to  fail  in  utterance. 

“When  holy  strains  from  life’s  pure  fount  which 
sprung, 

Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  falter  on  his  tongue.” 

Hemans:  Dartmoor. 

4.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding. 

“An  exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of  falter¬ 
ing.” — Locke. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  with  hesitation  or  stammer 
ing. 

“  Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 

And  here  he  faltered  forth  his  laBt  farewell.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  falter  and  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  see  Hesitate. 

fal  -ter  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  sift,  to 
screen  ;  to  cleanse  by  sifting. 

“Barley  for  malt  must  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  and  clean, 
faltered  from  foulness,  seeds,  and  oats.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

f  al  -ter-Ing,  *fal-tring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fal¬ 
ter  (1), v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  stumbling,  hesitating,  or 
stammering. 

“The  deliquium  and. faltering  of  our  spirits.” — Killing- 
beck:  Sermons,  p.  238. 

fal’-ter-Ing-ly,  adv.  (Png.  faltering; -ly.]  In  a 
faltering,  hesitating,  or  stammering  manner ;  with 
a  trembling  or  broken  voice. 

*f  al  -tlve,  a.  [O.  Fr.  faultif.faultive.]  Faulty. 
fa-lun§,  s.pl.  [Fr.] 

Geol.:  A  French  provincial  term  for  the  shelly 
Tertiary  (Upper  Miocene)  strata  of  Touraine  and 
the  Loire.  Though  generally  composed  of  shelly 
sand  and  marl,  in  some  districts  they  form  a  soft 
building-stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
broken  shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms, 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  They  are  found  in 
scattered  patches,  rarely  more  than  50  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  marine,  but  there 
occur  also  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and  the 
remains  of  numerous  mammals. 

falx,  s.  [Lat.=a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

Anat. :  Anything  shaped  like  a  sickle  or  scythe. 
Specially,  the  falx  cerebri,  which  dips  down  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  nearly 
to  the  corpus  caHosum,  and  the  fa  lx  cerebelli, 
which  descends  from  the  dura  mater  into  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  fissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum.  (Quain.) 
fa'-mg,  s.  [Lat.] 

Lat.  Myth. :  The  personification  of  Rumor, 
fama  clamosa,  s. 

Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

Lit. :  A  loud  or  notorious  rumor  or  scandal ; 
hence,  any  scandalous  report  concerning  any  min¬ 
ister,  office-bearer,  or  member  of  a  church,  on  which 
proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  session  or  presby¬ 
tery,  independently  of  any  specific  charge  made  by 
an  individual  accuser. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  <;hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-*cia’n,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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f&m'-fi-gide,  s.  [Lat.  fama  =  reputation,  good 
name,  and  ccedo— to  kill,  destroy.]  A  slanderer; 
one  who  destroys  the  good  name  of  another. 

*fa-ma'-$ion,  s.  [Lat.  diffamatio .]  Slander, 
defamation. 

♦fam'-ble,  v.  i.  [Fumble.]  To  stammer, 
♦fam'-ble,  s.  [Famble,  U.]  The  hand. 
*famble-cheats,  s.  pi.  Gloves,  or  rings.  (.Slang.) 
♦famble-crop,  s.  The  first  stomach  in  ruminat¬ 
ing  animals. 

♦fame  (1),  s.  [Foam,  s.] 

fame  (2),  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fama,  from 
Lat.  fama— -report,  from /or = to  speak;  Gr.  pheme, 
in  Doric  dial,  phama,  from  phemi=to  say,  speak.] 
*1.  Public  rumor  or  report. 

“And  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land.” — 
Matthe  w  ix.  26. 

2.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diffused ;  reputation, 
renown ;  notoriety  or  celebrity,  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable. 

“At  the  very  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  glory 
reached  their  highest  point.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fame ,  repu- 
tation,  and  renown:  “ Fame  ...  is  the  most 
noisy  and  uncertain  ;  it  rests  upon  report :  reputa¬ 
tion  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies  more  in  the  thoughts, 
and  is  derived  from  observation.  Renown  .  .  . 
signifies  the  reverberation  of  a  name :  it  is  as  loud 
as  fame,  but  more  substantial  and  better  founded, 
hence  we  say  that  a  person’s  fame  is  gone  abroad; 
his  reputation  is  established;  and  he  has  got  re¬ 
nown.  Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent :  reputation  is  applied  only  to 
real  eminence  in  some  department :  renown  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant 
exploits.” 

He  thus  discriminates  between  fame ,  report,  ru¬ 
mor  and  hearsay:  “ Fame  has  a  reference  to  the 
thing  which  gives  birth  to  it :  it  goes  about  of  itself 
without  any  apnarent  instrumentality.  The  report 
.  .  has  always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.  Ru¬ 
mor  .  .  has  a  reference  to  the  flying  nature  of 
words  that  are  carried;  it  is  therefore  properly  a 
flying  report.  Hearsayreters  to  the  receiver  of  that 
which  is  said:  it  is  limited  therefore  to  a  small 
number  of  speakers  or  reporters.  The  fame  serves 
to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  person 
or  a  thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances.  .  .  The  report  serves  to  com¬ 
municate  information  of  events ;  it  may  be  more  or 
less  correct  according  to  the  veracity  or  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  reporter:  the  rumor  serves  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  fiction  .  .  ..  the  hearsay  serves  for  in¬ 
formation  or  instruction,  and  is  seldom  so  incorrect 
as  it  is  familiar.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦fame  (3),  s.  [Fr. /aim.]  Hunger. 

♦fame  (1),  v.  i.  [Foam,  u.] 

fame  (2),  v.  t.  [Low  Lat .famo,  from  Lat.  fama.} 

1.  To  make  famous  or  renowned ;  to  celebrate. 

“  He  watz  famed  for  fre.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  275. 


2.  To  defame,  to  slander. 

“False  and  fekylle  was  that  wyghte 
That  lady  for  to  fame  t  ”  Tryamoure,  20. 

♦fame  (3)  (*famen),  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  afamer .]  To 
famish,  to  starve. 

“  Steuen  wille  vs  traueile  and  famen  vs  to  dede.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  122. 

famed,  a.  [Eng.  fam(e) :  -ed.]  Much  talked  of ; 
renowned,  celebrated,  noted. 

“  With  the  most/aju’d  of  beauties  there.” 

Digby:  Elvira,  act  v. 

♦fame'-full,  a.  [Eng.  fame ;  -ful(l).']  Famous, 
celebrated,  renowned. 


“  Whose  foaming  stream  strives  proudly  to  compare. 
Even  in  the  birth,  with  famefull’ st  floods  that  are.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  day  iii.,  wk.  i.,  377. 
f  ame’-less,  a.  [Eng.  fame ;  -less.]  Withoutfame, 
reputation,  or  renown  ;  unfamed. 

f  ame’-less-ly,  adv.  [En g.  fameless;  - ly .]  In  a 
fameless  manner ;  without  fame  or  renown. 

♦fam'-e-llck,  a.  [Family.]  Domestic,  domes¬ 
ticated. 


fa-mil '-iar  (iar  as  yer),  *fa-myl-iar,  *fa-myl- 
ler,  ♦fam-u-lier,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  familier,  from  Lat. 
/awuZiaris=: belonging  to  a  family,  from  familia= a 
household,  a  family;  Sp.  &  Port,  familiar;  Ital. 
familiare ,  famigliar : .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household  or  family;  do¬ 
mestic. 

2.  Of  ordinary  or  everyday  use  or  occurrence; 
common. 

“  Let  but  that  be  considered,  than  which  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  familiar  unto  us,  our  food.” — Hooker: 
Eecles.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 


3.  Well-known;  brought  into  knowledge  by  fre¬ 
quent  practice  or  custom. 

“ Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words.” 

Shake  sp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

IT  Followed  by  to  before  the  person. 

“  Made  f  amiliar  to  me  and  to  my  aid.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

4.  Well  acquainted;  knowing  thoroughly. 

“  The  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  some  of 
them  [ideas]  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory.” — Locke. 

5.  Habituated  to  by  use  or  custom. 

“  Changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  confound 
In  temper  and  in  nature  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain.” 

Milton:  P  L.,  ii.  217-19. 

6.  Well  known  as  a  friend;  intimate;  on  friendly 
terms. 

“  We  are  familiar  at  first.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person  with 
whom  one  is  intimate. 

“  To  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

7.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an 
intimate  friend;  affable;  not  formal;  easy;  uncon¬ 
strained. 

“  Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

8.  Unduly  or  unlawfully  intimate. 

“  A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife.” — 
Camden.  ( Ogilvie .) 

9.  Easily  understood;  of  an  ordinary  kind;  not 
abstruse  or  far-fetched;  as,  a.  familiar  illustration. 

“By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working.” — 
Shakesp..  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  2. 

10.  Attached  to  or  attending  on  a  person ;  in  the 
service  of  or  at  the  call  of  any  one. 

“  They  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter.” 
— Isaiah  viii.  19, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  An  intimate  or  close  friend  or  companion ;  one 
long  acquainted. 

“  He  thereupon  called  back  his  familiars,  and  sat 
drinking  till  it  was  two  hours  after  daylight.” — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  227. 

2.  Easy,  unconstrained  language. 

"  Give  us  this  excellent  model  of  the  familiar." — Pope: 
Letters.  (Appendix. ) 

3.  A  demon  or  spirit  supposed  to  attend  at  a  call ; 
a  familiar  spirit. 

“  Where  is  Pucelle  now  ? 

I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  The  assistant  of  a  magician  or  witch. 

“Vouchsafe  to  make  me  your  familiar." — Cotgrave. 

11.  Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  Court  of  the  Inquisition  an 
officer  employed  in  apprehending  and  imprisoning 
the  accused,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  society,  and 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  family. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  familiar  and  free, 
see  Fkee. 

familiar-spirit,  s.  The  same  as  Familiab,  B.  3. 
fa-mil-i-ar'-I-ty,  *fam-i-lar-i-te,  *fa-mil-i- 
ar-i-tie,  *fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye,  s.  [Fr.  familiarity, 
from  Lat.  familiar  itas,  from  familiar  is ;  Sp  .famil- 
iaridad;  Port .  familiaridade ;  Ital .  familiamtd.] 

1.  Acquaintance ;  habitude ;  use. 

“  A  terror  which  familiarity  soon  diminished.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Intimate  acquaintance;  close  friendship;  in¬ 
timacy. 

“Torenewe  their  old  love  and  famylyarytye." — Hall: 
Henry  VI.  (an.  12.) 

3.  Ease  of  writing  or  speaking ;  freedom  from  re¬ 
straint. 

“That  freedom  and  familiarity  of  style,  which  we 
have  taken  up  in  our  correspondence.” — Pope:  Letter  to 
H.  Cromwell  (1710). 

fa-mll-iar-Iz-a’-tion  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [English 

familiariz(e) ;  - ation .] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  familiarizing  or  making 
accustomed  to  or  acquainted  with  anything. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  familiarized  or  accus¬ 
tomed  to  anything. 

“I  would  read  to  it  with  proper  familiarwations  the 
most  striking  parts.” — Mr.  Carter:  Letters,  iii.  126. 

fa-mil  -iar-ize  (iar  as  yer),  fa-mil  -iar-i§e, 

v.  t.  [Fr.  familiar iser.) 

1.  To  make  familiar,  well  acquainted  or  intimate ; 
to  habituate ;  to  accustom;  as,  to  familiarize  men’s 
minds  with  certain  doctrines. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  conversant  by  practice 
or  use. 


f3.  To  make  familiar  or  well  known. 

“To  familiarize  it  .  .  between  us  as  much  as  I 
can.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  478. 

f4.  To  make  familiar  or  affable;  to  bring  down 
from  a  state  or  position  of  lofty  superiority. 

“  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  compassion 
and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination.  ’ 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  159. 

fa-mil'-iar-ly  (iar  as  yer),  adv.  [English 
familiar;  -ly. ]  .  . 

1.  In  a  familiar  manner ;  in  a  manner  indicating 
long  acquaintance  or  use. 

2.  In  an  easy,  unceremonious  manner;  m  a  man¬ 
ner  befitting  close  or  intimate  friends ;  without  con¬ 
straint. 

“  Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms,  and  had  written 
to  each  other  familiarly.” — Macaulay .•  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  Commonly,  frequently;  not  unusually. 

“  Lesser  mists  and  fogs  than  those  which  covered  Greece 
with  so  long  darkness,  do  familiarly  present  our  senses 
with  as  great  alterations  in  the  sun  and  moon.” — Raleigh: 
History. 

♦fa-mil-iar-ness  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [Eng.  familiar ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  familiar; 
familiarity. 

♦fa-mil  -iar-y  (iar  as  yer),  a.  [Lat .familians, 
from  familia .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household  or 
family;  domestic. 

fam  -I-li§m,  s.  [La t.  f ami i(ia);  Eng.  suff.  -ism.} 
The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Familists. 

f  am'-I-list,  s.  [Lat.  famil(ia) ,  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  &  Ecclesiol. :  A  sect  which  arose  in 
Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  taught  that  the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in 
the  feelings  of  divine  love,  hence  they  were  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Family  of  Hove  (q.  v.).  [Family. 
IT  3.] 

*2.  The  head  of  a  family ;  a  family  man. 
fam-l-lls-tlc,  *fam-i-lis  -tick,  *fam-i-lls'- 
tlc-al,  a.  [Eng,  familist ;  -ic;  -al.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Familists. 

f  am-i-ly,  s.  &  a.  [F r.  famille,  from  Lat  familia 
=a  household,  from  famulus— a  servant,  from  Oscan 
famel= a  servant,  from  faama=&  house;  cf.  Sans. 
dhdman=  an  abode,  a  house,  from  the  root,  dhd= to 
set,  to  place;  Sp.  &  Port,  familia ;  ital.  farniglia.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house  collectively; 
a  household  including  parents,  children  and  serv¬ 
ants. 

“Her  [the  Infanta’s]  family  is  settling  apace,  and  most 
of  her  ladies  and  officers  are  known  already.” — Howell 
Letters,  p.  132. 

2.  The  parents  and  children  living  together. 

3.  The  children  as  distinguished  from  the  parents  ; 
as,  He  has  a  larg e  family. 

4.  Those  who  can  trace  their  descent  from  one 
common  progenitor;  a  race;  a  tribe;  kindred; 
lineage. 

“  To  advance 

Thy  name  and  honorable  family." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

*5.  The  human  race. 

“  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named.” — Ephesians,  iii.  15. 

6.  A  society ;  a  body ;  a  class. 

“  Those  only  who  were  adopted  into  their  [the  Fami¬ 
lists’]  family  were  elected.” — Baker:  Chronicle  (an.  1602). 

7.  A  collection,  body,  or  union  of  states,  nations, 
or  peoples. 

“  By  the  mixtures  of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teu¬ 
tonic  family  with  each  pther.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  i. 

8.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy ;  lineage ;  line  of 
ancestors. 

“Of  the  family  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  find  no  certain  account.'* 
— Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

9.  Honorable  descent ;  noble  or  respectable  line¬ 
age  ;  as,  a  man  of  family. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biology: 

(1 )  ZoOl.:  An  assemblage  of  genera  or  of  sub¬ 
families  akin  to  each  other,  and  naturally  grouping 
themselves  around  a  typical  genus.  Macleay,  Swain- 
son,  and  the  other  advocates  of  the  now  abandoned 

Suinary  system,  introduced  great  precision  into 
assification,  and  considered  that  in  Zoology  there 
were  nine  ranks  or  grades  in  a  natural  classifica¬ 
tion  of  animals— viz.,  (1)  Kingdom,  (2)  Sub-kingdom, 
(3)  Class,  (4)  Order,  (5)  Tribe,  (6)  Family,  (7)  Sub¬ 
family,  (8)  Genus,  (9)  Sub-genus.  Families  were 
uniformly  made  to  end  in  Mod.  Lat.  -idee,  from  Gr. 
eidos—iorm.  This  termination  for  a  zoological 
family  stiU  almost,  though  not  quite,  universally 
prevails.  Other  terms  are  sometimes  intercalated 
in  both  zoology  and  botany,  viz.,  sub-class,  sub¬ 
order,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maririe;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


famulus 


family 
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.  (2)  Bot. :  Here  the  term  is  used  -with  less  pre¬ 
cision,  and  with  divers  meanings.  Most  commonly 
it  is  made  synonymous  with  order ;  thus  the  Eu- 
phorbiaceous  Order  and  the  Euphorbiaceous  Family 
are  the  same.  In  this  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 
Family  has  been  used  after  the  analogy  of  zoolog¬ 
ical  nomenclature  for  those  groups  of  plants  which 
terminate  in  - idee. ;  thus  the  Orchidaoeae  are  called 
an  order;  its  primary  division  Malaxeee,  Epiden- 
drese,  &c.,  tribes;  and  the  division,  &c.,  of  them 
Liparidw,  Dendrobidse,  &c.,  families. 

2.  Phil. :  A  group  of  cognate  languages. 

“  We  have  called  a  certain  body  of  languages  a  family, 
the  Indo-European.  The  name  family  was  applied  to  it 
by  strict  analogy  with  the  use  of  the  same  term  else¬ 
where;  the  languages  in  question  had  been  found,  on 
competent  examination,  to  show  good  evidence  of  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor.” — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Med.:  Family  diseases,  called  also  hereditary 
diseases,  are  those  inherited  from  progenitors,  or 
those  an  hereditary  tendency  to  which  is  in  the 
constitution. 

4.  Chem. :  A  group  of  compounds  having  a  com¬ 
mon  element.  Thus  the  several  members  of  the 
alcohol  family  agree  in  containing  the  radical 
ethyl. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  family;  as,  a 
family  seat,  family  connections,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Arms  of  family : 

Her. ;  Those  arms  received  by  some  distinguished 
person,  and  borne  with  modifications  by  all  his 
descendants. 

*(2)  Family-head . 

Naut. :  An  old  name  for  the  stern  of  a  vessel  when 
it  was  surmounted  by  several  full-length  figures. 

(3)  Family  of  Love : 

Church  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  founded  about 
A.  D.  1546  in  the  Netherlands  by  Henry  Nicolai,  or 
Nicolas  of  Munster,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of 
Edward  VI.,  passed  over  to  England  and  joined  the 
Dutch  Church  in  London.  He  regarded  himself  as 
a  chosen  servant  of  God  by  whom  a  new  revelation 
was  to  be  made  to  the  world.  He  considered  doc¬ 
trine  as  of  little  importance,  but  the  possession  of 
piety  and  love  all  in  all.  His  followers,  though  as 
a  rule  quite  moral,  were  cheerful  to  an  extent  which 
gave  offense  to  some.  In  1575  they  laid  a  confession 
of  their  faith  before  Parliament,  and  applied  un¬ 
successfully  for  toleration.  In  1580,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  Council  made  an  effort  to  suppress  them. 
They  were  denounced  by  proclamation,  and  their 
books  ordered  to  be  burned  in  October,  1580.  In 
1604  and  1645,  Blunt  says  that:  “Familists  were 
extreme  Antinomians.  Strype  mentions  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  them,  the  Family  of  the  Mount,  and  the 
Family  of  the  Essentialists,  who  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sin.  There  was  thus  gross  immorality 
among  them,  and  Penn  and  Baxter  speak  in  severe 
terms  of  their  excesses.”  {Blunt:  Diet,  of  Sects, 
&c.)  Among  those  who  wrote  against  them  were 
Henry  Moore  and  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers.  They  were  also  called  Familists  (q.  v.). 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  family, 
house,  lineage,  and  race:  “  House  figuratively  de¬ 
notes  those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  extended  in  its  signification  to  all  that 
passes  under  the  same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say 
that  a  woman  manages  her  family:  that  a  man 
rules  his  house.  The  family  is  considered  as  to  its 
relationships;  the  number,  union,  condition  and 
quality  of  its  members :  the  house  is  considered 
more  as  to  what  is  transacted  within  its  walls.  We 
speak  of  a  numerous  family,  a  united  or  an  affec¬ 
tionate  family,  a  mercantile  house;  the  house 
(meaning  the  membersof  the  Houseoi  Parliament). 
In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  aro 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and 
indiscriminate  sense  as  before:  house  is  employed 
as  a  term  of  grandeur.  When  we  consider  the 
family  in  its  domestic  relations,  in  its  habits,  man¬ 
ners,  connections  and  circumstances,  we  speak  of  a 
genteel  family,  a  respectable  family,  the  royal 
family :  but  when  we  consider  it  with  regard  to  its 
political  and  civil  distinctions,  its  titles  and  its 
power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illus¬ 
trious  house ;  the  houseot  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover :  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  Family 
includes  in  it  every  circumstance  of  connection  and 
relationship  ;  lineage  respects  only  consanguinity : 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are  coeval ; 
lineage  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Race,  from  the  Latin  radix,  a  root,  denotes 
the  origin  or  that  which  constitutes  their  original 
point  of  resemblance.  A  family  supposes  the 
closest  alliance ;  a  race  supposes  no  closer  connec¬ 
tion  than  what  a  common  property  creates.  Family 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number:  race 
is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including  all  man¬ 
kind,  as  the  human  race;  or  particular  nations,  as 
the  race  of  South-sea  Islanders ;  or  a  particular 
family,  as  the  race  of  the  Heraclides:  from  Her¬ 
cules  sprang  a  race  of  heroes.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.)  _ 


family-man,  s.  One  who  leads  a  domestic  life; 
one  who  has  a  family  or  household. 

family-tie,  s.  The  bond  of  union  and  affection 
between  members  of  the  same  family. 

family-way,  s.  A  state  of  pregnancy. 

IT  In  the  family -way  :  Pregnant. 

fam  -Ine,  *fam-yn,  *fam-yne,  s.  &  a.  [ ¥r.  fam¬ 
ine,  from  Low  Latin  *famina,  from  Latin  fames= 
hunger ;  Fr.  faim ;  O.  Sp.  /ame.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Scarcity  of  food;  dearth;  great 
distress  for  want  of  food ;  destitution. 

‘‘Famine  and  meager  want  besieged  us  round.  ’ 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  394. 

2.  Hist.:  In  the  hotter  countries  rain  is  not  dif¬ 
fused  as  uniformly  over  the  year  as  in  this  country, 
but  is  nearly  limited  to  one  portion  of  it.  In  India, 
for  example,  the  rainy  season  lasts  four  months,  and 
then  there  are  eight  of  dry  weather.  Wherever,  in 
such  regions,  no  means  are  taken  to  store  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  drought  great  enough 
to  be  destructive  to  crops  will  sooner  or  later  take 
place  and  famine  supervene.  Of  such  a  drought 
and  dearth  there  is  a  highly  graphic  description  in 
Jer.  xiv.  1-6.  Many  famines  are  recorded  in  Script¬ 
ure  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xxvi.  1,  xii.  54-57  ;  Ruth  i.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  2-6 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  3 ;  Jer.  lii.  6). 
Most  of  these  were  produced  by  drought,  others  by 
sieges  or  other  military  operations.  India  has  long 
been  the  seat  of  famines.  Mr.  Mill  mentions  one 
between  A.  D.  1640  and  1655,  which  extended  all 
through  India  and  beyond  it ;  one  in  the  Deccan  in 
1661 ;  one  in  Bengal  in  1770,  which  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  large 
and  very  populous  province ;  these  were  produced 
by  drought.  One  in  Madras  in  1782  arose  from  the 
ravages  of  Hyder  Ali’s  army.  More  recent  Indian 
famines  were  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  in 
1837-8,  when  it  is  said  that  more  than  800,000  people 
died;  in  Bengal  and  Orissa  in  1865-6,  when  about  a 
million  perished ;  in  Bengal  in  1874,  which  was  so 
successfully  grappled  with,  but  at  an  expense  of 
about  six  million  pounds  of  money,  that  few  died; 
and  finally  one  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Mysore,  in 
1876-7,  less  successfully  treated,  for  the  deaths  are 
by  some  estimated  at  half  a  million.  A  portion  of 
the  Indian  revenues  are  now  annually  set  aside  to 
constitute  a  famine  fund. 

Famines  have  occurred  in  Europe  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval,  and  in  modem  times.  England  was 
visited  by  them  in  1087,  1251,  1315,  1335,  1353,  &c. 
Famines  have  several  times  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  on  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  too  exclusively  de¬ 
pended  for  subsistence.  The  most  notable  one  was 
that  in  1846,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  British 
Corn  Laws  (q.  v.).  Ten  millions  of  pounds  were 
voted  by  Parliament  in  1847,  to  relieve  the  distress. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  famine;  occur¬ 
ring  in  or  characteristic  of  a  time  of  famine. 

“Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.” 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

famine-fever,  s. 

Medical : 

1.  Typhus  fever. 

2.  Relapsing  fever. 

famine-pined,  a.  Wasted  by  famine.  {Dryden: 
Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  362.) 

fam'-Ish,  *fam-ysh,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Formed  with 
suff .  -ish,  from  the  base  fam-  seen  in  O.  Fr.  afamer, 
Fr.  affamer,  by  analogy  with  languish,  demolish, 
&c.  The  base  fam-  is  from  Lat./ames=hunger.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger;  to  suffer  from  de¬ 
privation  of  food. 

“You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than famisht” — 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

2.  To  die  of  hunger  or  want  of  food. 

“All  the  race 

Of  Israel  here  had  famished,  had  not  God 
Rained  from  heaven  manna.” 

Milton:  P.  E.,  ii.  311. 

♦II.  Fig. :  To  be  or  become  exhausted ;  to  faint. 

“The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to 

famish.” — Proverbs  x.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  reduce  to  great  straits  by  deprivation  of 
food ;  to  distress  by  famine  or  dearth. 

“The  land  of  Egypte  and  the  land  of  Canaan  were 
famyshyd  by  reason  of  the  derth.” — Bible  (1551),  Genesis 
xlvii. 

2.  To  kill  with  hunger  or  starvation  ;  to  starve. 

“What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  Shakesp  t 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 


♦3.  To  reduce,  force,  or  compel  by  famine. 

“  He  had  famished  Paris  into  a  surrender.’- — Burke:  On 
the  French  Revolution. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deprive  of  anything  necessary  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  life. 

‘‘Famished  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  78. 

2.  To  affect  with  extreme  cold. 

♦3.  To  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

“That  were  nectar 
Unto  my  famished  spirits.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  iv.  L 

fam -Ish-ment,  *f$im-ysh-ment,  s.  [English 

famish;  - ment. ]  The  state  or  pain  of  extreme 

hunger  or  want  of  food ;  famine. 

“  And  Eliah  went  to  shew  him  selfe  unto  Ahab,  for  there 
was  a  great  famyshment  in  Samaria.” — Bible  (1551),  3 
Kings  xviii. 

*fa-  mos’-I-ty.  s.  [Fr.  farnosite,  from  Lat.  famosi- 
tas,  from  famosus= famous  ;  Ital. famosita.]  Fame, 
renown,  celebrity. 

fam'-ous,  *fam-0Use,  a.  [Fr .fameux,  from  Lat. 
/amosus=renowned  or  noted,  eitner  for  good  or  ill ; 
/ama=fame,  renown ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  famoso.] 
[Fame,  s.] 

1.  Renowned,  celebrated,  much  talked  of,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  illustrious. 

“  There  was  a  clerke,  one  Lucius, 

A  courtier,  a.  famous  man.”  Gower,  v. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  for  before  the  thing  for  which 
one  is  famed. 

“  He  consulted  several  men  famous  for  their  skill  in 
polite  literature.” — Mason'  Life  of  Mons.  Du  Fresnoy. 

3.  Noted,  much  spoken  of,  conspicuous,  whether 
for  good  or  ill ;  notorious. 

“  Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 

Make  the  sea  serve  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

4.  Of  good  character,  trustworthy ;  opposed  to 
infamous. 

♦5.  Injurious  to  the  character  of  another;  libel¬ 
ous,  calumniatory,  slanderous,  defamatory. 

“That  na  maner  of  man  mak,  write,  or  imprent  ony 
billis,  writingis,  or  balladis,  famous  or  sclanderous  to  ony 
persoun  spiritual  or  temporal.” — Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  537. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  famous, 
celebrated ,  renowned,  and  illustrious  ;  “Famous  is  a 
term  of  indefinite  import:  it  conveys  of  itself  fre¬ 
quently  neither  honor  nor  dishonor,  since  it  is 
employed  indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise :  it  is  the  only  one  of 
these  terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
others  rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense.  The  cele¬ 
brated  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  display  of 
talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the  subject 
respect :  the  renowned  is  founded  upon  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon  suc¬ 
cessful  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  public 
opinion  ;  it  brings  great  honor  or  glory  to  the  sub¬ 
ject:  the  illustrious  is  founded  upon  those  solid 
qualities  which  not  only  render  one  known  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  it  ensures  regard  and  veneration.  A 
person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities  ;  cele¬ 
brated  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman  ;  illustrious  as  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*f  a  -moused,  a.  [English  famous ;  -ed.]  Cele¬ 
brated,  renowned,  illustrious,  noted. 

fa'-mous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  famous;  -It/.] 

*1.  By  common  report,  notoriously ;  commonly. 

“As  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  it  is  famously  known 
to  have  been  planted  by  force  at  first.” — Tillotson ■  Ser- 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  In  a  famous,  renowned,  or  illustrious  manner; 
with  great  fame  or  renown. 

“Then  this  land  visa  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Capitally,  very  well,  splendidly.  {Slang.) 

f a  -mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  famous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  famous ;  fame,  renown,  celebrity. 

“Not  by  famousness  of  name,  nor  portlynesse  of  life.” 
— Udall:  Luke  1. 

♦fam  -y-late,  v.  i.  [Lat .famulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
famulor,  from  famulus  =  a  servant.]1  To  serve. 
{Cockeram.) 

*1  am'-ff-la-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  famulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
famulor.']  Serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

“As  being  famulative  alwaies  to  brutish,  and  many 
times  to  unlawful  lusts.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System, 
p.  45. 

♦fam  -ff-lus,  s.  [Lat.=a  servant.] 

1.  The  assistant  of  a  magician. 

“The  magician’s  famulus  got  hold  of  the  forbidden 
book,  and  summoned  a  goblin.” — Carlyle. 

2.  A  drudge. 


bdil  bdy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  d$l. 
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fancical 


fan,  *fanne,  s.  [A.  S.  fann,  from  Lat.  vannus ; 
Old  Fr.  van;  Fr.  fan;  Ital.  vanno ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wanna;  Sw.  vanna;  Dut.  wan,  wanne=&  fan,  wan- 
nen— to  fan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument  or  device  waved  or  rotated  to 
cause  a  circulation  of  air.  [II.] 

“  I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  of  young 
women  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan." — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  102. 

(2)  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is  blown 
away  when  com  is  winnowed. 

“  Y  shall  scattere  them  with  a  fan  in  the  yatus  of  the 
lond.” — Wycliffe:  Jeremiah  xv.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Anything  spread  out,  like  a  lady’s  fan,  into  a 
triangle  with  a  broad  base. 

“As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company,  the  peacock 
spread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  show  him  such 
a  fan  of  feathers.” — V  Estrange:  Fables. 

'  *(2)  The  quintain  (q.  v.).  So  called  from  its  turn¬ 
ing  round  like  a  weathercock,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered  on  the  flat  board. 

“  Now,  swete  sir,  will  ye  just  at  the  fan.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,991. 

*(3)  Anything  by  which  the  air  is  moved,  such  as 

wings. 

(4)  Any  agency  or  influence  which  tends  to  excite 
or  stimulate  the  activity  or  strength  of  a  passion, 
or  emotion,  as  a  fan  excites  flame. 

>  “Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our  own  counsels: 
the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame  that  love.” 
—Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity.  (Pref. ) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.,  die.:  A  device  for  exciting  a  current  of 
air,  either  for  ventilation  or  for  urging  a  fire ;  as, 

(1)  An  instrument  made  of  palm-leaves,  carved 
wood,  ivory,  &c.,  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  used  by 
ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool  the  face. 

(2)  Any  contrivance  of  vanes  or  flat  discs,  revolv¬ 
ing  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  for  winnowing  corn, 
for  cooling  fluids,  urging  combustion,  assisting 
ventilation,  &c. 

(3)  An  apparatus  for  checking  or  regulating,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion,  the  velocity 
of  light  machinery,  as  in  a  musical  box  ;  a  fly. 

(4)  An  apparatus,  called  also  a  fan-governor,  for 
regulating  the  throttle-valves  of  steam-engines. 

(5)  The  small  vane  which  turns  the  cap  of  the 
smock-mill  on  its  axis,  to  keep  the  sails  presented 
to  the  wind. 

2.  Eccles.:  [Flabellum.] 

fan-blast,  s. 

Iron-work. :  The  blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  one  produced  by  a  blowing-engine. 

fan-blower,  s.  A  blower  in  which  a  series  of 
vanes  fixed  on  a  rotating  shaft  creates  a  blast  of 
air  for  forge  purposes,  or  a  current  for  draught  or 
ventilation.  Blowers  are  plenum  (pressure),  or 
vacuum,  which  is  equivalent  to  exhaust;  either 
form  is  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  air-draft  for  furnaces,  &c.  [Blowes  ;  Fanning- 
mlll.] 

fan-brakes,  s.  The  resistance  of  a  fluid  to  a  fan 
rotating  in  it. 
fan-coral,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  of  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Gorgonidee. 

fan-cricket,  s. 

Entom. :  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  called  also  the  Fen- 
cricket  or  Mole-cricket  or  Churr-worm.  It  digs  for 
itself  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 

fan-foot,  s. 

1.  Entom. :  A  name  given  to  the  genus  of  moths 

Polypogon.  .  „ 

2.  ZoOl. :  Ptyodactylus  gecko,  a  species  of  lizard, 
a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  reputed  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  venomous.  The  toes  form  at  the  extremities 
round  discs  (whence  the  name  Fan-foot),  enabling 
the  animal  to  climb  up  walls  ;  the  claws  are  retract¬ 
ile.  The  venom  is  said  not  to  be  injected  by  the 
teeth,  but  to  be  exuded  from  the  lobules  of  the 
toes,  whence  the  scientific  name  Ptyodactylus,  from 
Gr.  ptyo=to  spit,  and  daktylos= a  finger  or  toe. 

fan-governor,  s.  [Fan,s.  II.  i.  (4).] 
fan-light,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  in  shape  of  an  open  fan ;  the 
light  placed  over  a  doorway. 

fan- like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  fan  in  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

2.  Bot.:  Leaves  which  are  folded  up  like  a  fan; 
also  called  Plicate  (q.  v.). 

fan-motor,  s.  A  motor  for  use  with  alternating 
electric  currents,  adapted  to  purposes  -where  little 
power  is  required,  such  as  the  operation  of  sewing 
machines,  revolving  fans,  &c. _ 


fan-nerved,  a. 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the  nerves  or  nervures  radiating 
and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

2.  Entom. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

fan-palm,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  all  palms  having  fan¬ 
shaped  or  flabelliform  leaves,  represented  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  by  Chamcerops 
humilis,  occupying  extensive  sandy  plains  and 
rocky  places,  generally  growing  in  a  crowded 
ceespitose  manner  without  stem,  the  length  of  the 
leaves  not  exceeding  three  or  four  feet ;  but  in  culti¬ 
vation,  by  the  suppression  of  suckers,  it  forms  a 
stem  which  attains  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  A  tough  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  leaves, 
which  is  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  making 
ropes,  brushes,  &c.  The  name  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Corypha,  such  as  the 
Talipot  tree,  Corypha  umbraculifera,  a  native  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar.  [Cortpha,  Talipot.] 
fan-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  fan  in  shape  or  form. 

2.  Bot. :  Plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaves  of  Bo¬ 
ras  s  us  fl  a  bell  if o  rm  is . 

Fan-shaped  window : 

Arch. :  A  window  consisting  of  rather  more  than 
a  semicircle,  the  circumference  of  which  is  cut  out 
in  circular  notches.  Windows  of  this  kind  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  early  German  style  of  architecture. 

fan  steam-engine,  s.  An  engine,  the  action  of 
which  is  the  inverse  to  that  of  the  fan.  The  outer 
annular  casing  receives  steam  from  the  boiler,  and 
discharges  from  its  inner  surface  in  tangential  jets 
upon  the  scoop-shaped  blades  which  are  attached 
to  a  rotating  shaft. 

fan-tail,  s. 

1.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Australian  birds  ( Bliipidura )  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Muscicapidee.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  fan-like  shape  of  their  tails. 

(2)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

2.  Gas-Ena. :  A  form  of  gas-burner,  in  which  the 
burning  jet  has  an  arched  form. 

3.  Carp.:  A  kind  of  joint. 

Fan-tail  burner : 

Gas-Eng.:  The  same  as  Fan-tail,  2. 

Fan-tail  warbler: 

Ornith. :  Cisticola  cursitans,  a  very  tiny  bird,  some¬ 
what  like  a  diminutive  lark.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  China.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  very  neat  and  beautiful  nest 
which  it  makes. 

fan-tickles,  s.  pi.  [Farntickles.] 
fan-tracery,  s. 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  tracery  used  in  vaulting, 
in  which  all  the  ribs  that  rise  from  the  springing  of 
the  vault  have 
the  same  curve, 
and  diverge 
equally  in  every 
direction,  pro¬ 
ducing  _  an  effect 
not  unlike  that  of 
the  stiff  portions 
of  a  fan.  It  was 
used  in  late 
Pointed  work. 

F  a  n-t  r  a  eery 
vaulting : 

Arch.:  A  very 
comp  1  ic  a  to  d 
mode  of  roofing 
or  vaulting  used 
in  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style,  in 
which  the  vault 
is  covered  with  fan-tracery.  It  is  peculiar  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Gothic.  Very  fine  examples  of  it  exist  in 
England  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  Westminster  ;  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor ;  King’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge ;  and  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

fan-veined,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  a  leaf  whose  veins  or  ribs  are 
arranged  like  those  of  a  fan. 

fan-wheel,  s.  A  fan-blower;  an  apparatus  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  shaft  armed  with  wings  or  beaters  re¬ 
volving  in  a  case.  It  is  used  in  grain-cleaners, 
winnowing-machines,  blowers  for  furnaces,  &c.,  and 
is  the  most  common  device  for  obtaining  a  blast  of 
air  for  any  purpose. 

fan,  *fan-nen,  *van-ni,  v.  t.  [Fan,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move,  agitate,  or  set  in  motion  as  with  a  fan. 
“They  summed  their  pens,  and  soaring  the  air  sub¬ 
lime, 

With  clang  despised  the  ground  .  .  .  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered 
plumes.”  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  432. 


2.  To  cool  or  refresh  by  causing  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  over  the  face  with  a  fan. 

“I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  29,  30. 

3.  To  blow  upon ;  to  ventilate. 

“  Gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour 
To  fan  the  earth,  now  waked.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  94. 

4.  To  winnow;  to  separate  the  chaff  from,  and 
drive  it  away  by  a  current  of  air. 

“  Chaff,  which  fanned, 

The  wind  drives.”  Milton:  Ps.  i.  11. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  excite,  to  stimulate,  or  increase  the  activity 
or  strength  of,  as  a  fan  excites  a  flame. 

“  By  slow  degrees  he  fans  the  gentle  fire, 

Till  perseverance  makes  the  flame  aspire.’ 

King:  Art  of  Love,  pt.  xiv. 

2.  To  separate  as  by  winnowing  ;  to  discriminate. 

“  I  have  collected  some  few  therein,  fanning  the  old, 

not  omitting  any.” — Bacon. 

f3.-nal',  s.  [Fr.]  A  lighthouse;  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  apparatus  placed  in  a  lighthouse  to  give 
light. 

fan’-am,  s. 

1.  A  money  of  account  formerly  used  in  Madras; 
value  about  3(4  cents. 

2.  A  Ceylon  copper  coin  worth  about  3  cents. 

fa-nat  -ic,  *fa-nat'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fanatique, 

from  L&t.  fanaticus=(l)  pertaining  to  a  temple,  (2) 
inspired,  enthusiastic,  from  fanum= a  temple  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital .  fanatico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wild  or  extravagant  in  opinions,  particularly 
on  points  of  religion  ;  enthusiastic  to  an  extreme.- 
struck  or  possessed  with  a  kind  of  frenzy  or  craze 
on  certain  subjects ;  bigoted. 

“Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 

Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 

Fanatic.”  Cowper:  To  Wilberforce. 

2.  Characterized  by  fanaticism;  extravagant; 
enthusiastic. 

“Nor  that  wild  energy  which  leads 
The  enthusiast  to  fanatic  deeds.” 

Hemans:  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  entertaining  wild  or  ex¬ 
travagant  ideas  upon  any  subject,  particularly  on 
points  of  religion ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  bigot. 

“Alas  for  thee,  fair  Greece!  when  Asia  poured 
Her  fierce  fanatics  to  Byzantium’s  walls.” 

Hemans:  Modern  Greece. 

T[  (1)  For  the  difference  between  fanatic  and  vis¬ 
ionary,  see  Enthusiasm. 

(2)  The  words  fanatic  and  enthusiast  differ  in 
meaning.  A  fanatic  is  an  enthusiast  transformed 
or  developed.  A  typical  enthusiast  has  a  warm  im¬ 
agination  and  a  sensitive  heart,  with  the  malignant 
element  still  latent.  He  lives  only  for  one  object; 
and  when  he  encounters  opposition  in  carrying  that 
single  object  out,  the  malignant  element  is  apt  to 
be  excited  and  become  permanently  conspicuous  in. 
his  character,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  en¬ 
thusiast  but  a  fanatic.  Fanaticism  is  thus  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  the  malignant  element  quickened  into 
activity.  ( Isaac  Taylor:  Nat.  Hist.  Enthusiasm.) 

f3,-nat  -ic-al,  a.  [Latin  fanatic(us),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  - al .]  The  same  as  Fanatic  (q.  v.). 

“Yet  no  ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardor  of  his  fanat- 
icaUoyalty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fa-nat'-Ic-gil-ly,  adv.  [English  fanatical;  - ly .] 
In  a  fanatical  manner;  with  excessive  enthusiasm; 
wildly. 

“The  whole  body  of  working  men  was  fanatically  de¬ 
voted  to  her  cause.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*f3,-nat'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanatical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fanatical ;  fanaticism. 

fa-nat  -I-§i§m,  s.  [En g.  fanatic;  -ism.']  Wild 
and  extravagant  notions  or  opinions,  particularly 
on  points  of  religion ;  excessive  enthusiasm  ;  relig¬ 
ious  frenzy;  bigotry;  fervid  zeal.  [Fanatic, 

IT  (2).] 

“With  Wildman’s  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care 
for  his  own  safety.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

fii-nat'-I-glze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng  .fanatic;  -ize.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  render  fanatical. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  fanatic. 

“  Fighting  and  fanaticizing  amid  a  nation  of  his  like.” 
— Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*fan'-3.-tI§m,  s.  [Fr.  fanatisme ;  Ital.,  Sp.  &. 
Port,  fanatismo.)  Religious  frenzy  or  enthusiasm; 
fanaticism. 

*fan-9l-C?il,  u.  [Eng.  fancy;  c  connective;  - al .] 
Fanciful. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf)  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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f  an  -jied,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fancy,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Formed  in  the  fancy  or  imagination;  imaginary. 

“  More  than  thy  fancied  guilt  with  jealous  pangs  could 

sting.”  Hemans:  The  Maremma. 

2.  Esteemed,  thought  highly  of,  liked,  valued, 
attractive. 

fan.  -$I-er,  s.  [Eng.  fancy ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fancies  or  imagines  anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  a  fancy  or  liking  to  anything; 
an  admirer. 

3.  One  who  breeds  and  keeps  for  sale  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  &c.,  as,  a  pigeon  -fancier,  a  bird -fancier. 

“It  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being 
perfectly  upright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  every 
fancier.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  vol.  ii.,  p.  159. 

fan'-$I-ful,  a.  [En g.  fancy;  ■ ful{l ).] 

1.  Dictated  by  or  arising  in  the  fancy  or  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  appealing  to  or  pleasing  the  fancy ;  wild ;  as, 
a  fanciful  theory. 

2.  Curiously  or  extravagantly  constructed  or 
shaped;  fantastic. 

“  I  love  a.  fanciful  disorder, 

And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order.” 

Lloyd:  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhyme. 

3.  Existing  only  in  the  imagination ;  fancied,  im¬ 
aginary. 

••  “  Shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain.” 

Dry  den:  Lucretius,  ii. 

4.  Guided  by  the  fancy  or  the  imagination  rather 
than  by  reason. 

“  It  seemed  to  a  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret.” 

Cowper:  The  Rose. 

5.  Subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy;  whimsical, 
capricious,  fantastical. 

“  The  English  are  na.tu.Ta.Uy  fanciful.” — Addison. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fanciful , 
fantastical,  whimsical,  and  capricious:  “ Fanciful 
and.  fantastical  are  both  employed  for  persons  and 
things ;  whimsical  and  caprice  are  mostly  employed 
for  persons  or  for  what  is  personal.  Fanciful,  in 
regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  the  taste  or  judgment ;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity : 
the  former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from 
rule;  the  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  per¬ 
son  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously 
fanciful,  although  he  can  never  he  fantastical  but 
to  his  discredit.  Lively  minds  will  be  fanciful  in 
the  choice  of  their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage : 
the  affectation  of  singularity  frequently  renders 
people  fantastical  in  their  manners  as  well  as  their 
dress.  Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errors  of 
opinion  or  taste  ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of 
the  mind  :  whimsical  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in 
regard  to  one’s  likes  or  dislikes  ; capricious  respects 
errors  of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling.  The 
fanciful  does  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but 
the  capricious  excludes  theidea  of  fixedness.  One  is 
fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only 
passes  in  one’s  own  mind ;  one  is  whimsical  in  the 
inventions  of  the  fancy ;  one  is  capricious  by  act¬ 
ing  and  judging  without  rule  or  reason  in  that 
which  admits  of  both.  ...  In  application  to 
things,  the  terms  fanciful  and  fantastical  preserve 
a  similar  distinction ;  what  is  fanciful  may  be  the 
real  and  justcombination  of  a  well-regulated  fancy, 
or  the  unreal  combination  of  a  distempered/anci/ ,’ 
the  fantastical  is  not  only  the  unreal  but  the  dis¬ 
torted  combination  of  a  d  isordered  fancy .  ’  ’  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fan  -Jl-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fanciful ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  fanciful,  curious,  or  fantastical  manner; 
fantastically. 

“Just  as  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom  did  in  hieroglyphic 
symbols  fancifully  analogized.”— Warburton:  Divine  Le¬ 
gation,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

2.  In  a  whimsical,  capricious,  or  fantastical 
manner. 

fan  -§I-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanciful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  fanciful,  or  arising  in  the  fancy 
rather  than  in  reason. 

“The  fancifulness  of  some  of  its  imagery  does  not  cool 
It  in  the  least.” — Athenaeum. 

*fan'-§i-fy,  V.  i.  [En g.  fancy ; -fy .)  To  fancy. 

fan’-gl-less,  a.  [Eng.  fancy;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  fancy  or  imagination ,  unimaginative  ;  prosaic. 

fan  -§y,  *fan-sie,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  the 
fuller  form  fantasy  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  fantasie;  from 
Low  Lat.  fantasia,  phantasia,  from  Gr .phantasia 
—  a  making  visible  ;  imagination  ;  phantazo  =  to 
make  visible,  and  phaino  =  to  bring  to  light,  to 
shine;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  fantasia .]  [Fantasia, 
Fantasy.]  _ 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself 
images  and  representations  of  things,  persons,  or 
scenes  of  being ;  the  creative  faculty  ;  imagination. 

“In  the  soul 

Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  102. 

2.  The  result  of  such  faculty  or  power ;  an  image 
or  representation  formed  in  the  mind;  a  conception, 
a  thought,  an  idea,  a  conceit. 

“While  in  dark  ignorance  we  lay,  afraid 
Of  fancies,  ghosts,  and  every  empty  shade.” 
Buckinghamshire :  Mr.  Hobbes  and  his  Writings. 

3.  An  opinion  bred  rather  in  the  imagination  than 
in  the  reason  ;  an  idea  or  opinion  resting  upon  insuf¬ 
ficient  grounds  ;  a  supposition ;  a  capricious  opinion 
or  idea. 

“Men’s  private  fancies  must  give  place  to  the  higher 
judgment  of  that  church  which  is  in  authority  over 
them.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  Caprice,  humor,  whim. 

“  The  sultan  of  Egypt  kept  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  Jacobites  toward  the  head  of  the  Nile,  for  fear  they 
should  take  a.  fancy  to  turn  the  course  of  that  river.”— 
Arbuthnot ■  History  of  John  Bull. 

5.  An  inclination,  liking,  or  fondness  ;  taste. 

“  For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself. 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father’s  will.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 

*6.  Love. 

“  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred, 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*7.  Taste,  idea,  conception  of  propriety. 

“The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.” — Addison. 

*8.  Some  one  or  something  which  pleases  or  en¬ 
tertains  without  inspiring  real  affection  or  respect. 

“London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders.” — Morti¬ 
mer:  Husbandry . 

*9.  Fantasticalness. 

“  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  infancy,  rich  not  gaudy.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*10.  A  love  song ;  a  song  in  general.  [II.  1.] 

“They  were  his  fancies  or  his  good-nights.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  An  old  name  for  a  composition  in  an  im¬ 
promptu  style ;  a  fantasy. 

(2)  A  short  piece  of  music  without  words.  ( Stainer 
&  Barrett .) 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  The  power  or  faculty  called  im¬ 
agination,  but  so  exercised  as  to  bring  into  life 
mental  pictures  in  which  the  grouping  is  founded 
on  superficial  points  of  similarity  or  other  associa¬ 
tions,  rather  than  on  the  deeper  and  more  nat¬ 
ural  affinities.  The  scenes  or  beings  generated  by 
fancy  are  cleverly  rather  than  thoughtfully  deline¬ 
ated,  they  are  characterized  by  odd  conceits  fitted 
to  give  momentary  pleasure  or  amusement,  but  not 
powerfully  to  affect  the  motions.  Fancy  is  strong 
in  children  and  women ;  imagination  in  men  of 
genius. 

3.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  The  name  Fancy  is  given 
as  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  word  Pansy,  the 
common  name  for  this  flower.  ( Lyte ,  &c.) 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy  rather 
than  for  use;  ornamental,  elegant,  fine;  as, fancy 
goods. 

TI  The  fancy :  A  slang  term  for  sporting  charac¬ 
ters  generally,  but  especially  for  prize-fighters,  dog- 
fanciers,  &c. 

“As  the  patrons  of  the  fancy  are  proud  of  their  cham¬ 
pion’s  condition.” — G.  Eliot  Janet1  s  Repentance ,  ch.  ii. 

][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fancy  and 
imagination.  “  Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  sim¬ 
ply  brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  imagination,  from  image  ...  is  a 
power  which  presents  the  images  or  likenesses  of 
things.  The  fancy,  therefore,  only  employs  itself 
about  things  without  regarding  their  nature ;  but 
the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a  resemblance,  and 
getting  a  true  copy.  The  fancy  consequently  forms 
combinations,  either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may 
direct ;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led  astray. 
The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the  mind  is  in 
a  disordered  state ;  but  the  imagination  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in 
full  play.  The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and 
trivial  objects,  which  are  present  to  the  senses  ;  the 
imagination  soars  above  all  vulgar  objects,  and 
carries  us  from  the  world  of  matter  into  the  world 
of  spirits,  from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come.” 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


fancy-ball,  s.  A  ball  at  which  the  guests  appear 
dressed  in  fanciful  or  fantastical  costumes,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  real,  historical,  or  imaginary  per¬ 
sonages. 

fancy-dress,  s.  The  costume  of  guests  at  a  fancy- 
ball. 

fancy-dressed,  a.  Dressed  as  for  a  fancy-ball. 
{Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv.) 

fancy-fair,  s.  A  bazaar  where  fancy  goods  are 
sold  for  some  charitable  or  benevolent  purpose, 
fancy-free,  a. 

1.  Free  from  the  power  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

2.  Free  from  the  power  or  influence  of  love. 

“In  maiden  meditation , faficy-free.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

»[  Fancy  is  compounded  with  participles,  as  in 
the  following  examples,  of  which  the  signification 
is  obvious;  Fancy-born,  fancy -built,  fancy-fed, 
fancy-framed,  fancy -nurtured,  fancy-woven,  &c. 

fancy-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  down-haul  line  passing  through  a  block 
at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff, 
fancy-mark,  s. 

Med. :  A  nsevus ;  a  spot  which  may  be  oi  more 
than  one  kind  on  the  skin  of  a  child  at  birth,  and 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  ma¬ 
ternal  imagination  on  the  foetus. 

*fancy-monger,  s.  A  whimsical  person ;  a  love- 
monger. 

fancy-price,  s.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for  any¬ 
thing  so  large  and  extravagant  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  fanciful. 

“  Which  Louis  had  long  been  desirous  to  purchase  even 
at  a  fancy-price.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

fancy-roller,  s. 

Carding:  One  placed  immediately  in  advance  of 
the  doff er,  and  provided  usually  with  straight  wire 
teeth,  its  function  being  to  loosen  up  the  wool  on 
the  main  cylinder  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  with 
facility  by  the  doffer. 
fancy-sick,  a. 

1.  Applied  to  one  whose  imagination  is  unsound 
or  distempered. 

2.  Love-sick 

‘‘Ml  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

fancy-stocks,  s.  pi  In  this  country  any  species 
of  stocks  having  no  intrinsic  or  determinate  value, 
and  therefore  affording  an  opportunity  for  stock¬ 
gambling,  _  the  fluctuations  in  their  prices  being 
mostly  artificial. 

fancy- store,  s.  A  store  where  fancy  goods  are 
sold. 

fancy-work,  s.  Ornamental  knitting,  embroid¬ 
ery,  crocheting,  &c.,  worked  by  ladies. 
fan’-§y,  *fan-sie,  *fan-sy,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fancy,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  imagine;  to  believe  without  sufficient 
grounds,  or  proof ;  to  suppose. 

“  They  swim  in  mirth  and  fansie  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  1,009. 

*2.  To  love. 

“  Never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  lixed  a  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress  Ida,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine;  to  form  as  a  concep¬ 
tion  in  the  mind. 

“He  whom  I  fancy  but  can  ne’er  express.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  imagine  or  believe  erroneously, 
or  without  sufficient  grounds  or  proof. 

“ Fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich.” 

Walsh:  Retirement. 

3.  To  like,  to  be  pleased  with ;  to  take  a  fancy 
to. 

“  I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*f  and,  *faind,  *fande,  *fandien,  *faynd,  *fond, 
*fonde,  *fonden,  *fondie,  *fondien,  *fondin, 
*vonde,  v.  i.  &  t,  [A.  S .  fandian;  O.  S.  fandon; 
O.  Fris. /audio.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  try,  to  endeavor,  to  attempt. 

“Fell  times  haue  ich  fonded  to  flitte  it  fro  thought.” 

William  of  Palerne,  623. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  try,  to  prove,  to  assay. 

“Fande  me,  God,  and  mi  hert  wit  thou.” — Psalm  cxxxviiL 
23. 

2.  To  tempt. 

“  O  tyme  he  [the  Devil]  cam  to  his  smyththe  alone  him 
to  fonde.”  St.  Dunstan,  69. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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fan-dah’-gd,  s.  [Sp.j 
Music  : 

1.3.  lively  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time,  derived 
from’  the  Moors.  It  is  danced  by  two  persons,  male 
and  female,  and  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  the 
guitar.  The  dancers  have  castanets  which  they 
beat  in  time  to  the  measure,  though  sometimes  the 
male  dancer  beats  a  tambourine. 

2.  The  accompaniment  of  the  dance  described 
under  1. 


*fand-er,  *fond-er,  *vond-ere,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
fand;  -er.]  One  who  tries  or  tempts  another;  a 
tempter. 

“The  dyeuel  is  the  uondere.” — Ayenbite,  p.  116. 

*fand-ding,  *fand-yng,  *fond-inge,  *fond-ung, 
*von-dinge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fand,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  /See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  trial,  a  temptation. 

“  Bring  us  ut  of  wo  and  kare  and  of  feondes  fondinge.” 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  259. 

fan  -don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  copper 
vessel  in  which  the  hot  process  of  amalgamation  is 
conducted,  blocks  of  copper  being  drawn  around 
like  the  porphyry  blocks  in  an  arrastra,  or  machine 
for  comminuting  ore. 

♦fane  (l),s.  [A.  S.  fana= a  flag;  O.  S.  &  O.  H. 
Ger.  fano;  O.  Fris.  fona.fana;  M.  H.  Ger.  van: 
Icel.  fana;  Sw.  fana;  Dan.  fane;  Goth,  fana.) 
[Vane.] 

1.  A  flag. 

“They  trumpyd  and  her  baners  displaye 
Off  sylk,  sendel,  and  many  a  fane.” 

Richai-d  Cceur  de  Lion,  8,892. 

2.  A  vane,  a  weathercock. 

“ Fane  of  a  stepylle,  or  other  lyke.  Cheruchus,  v entile, 
gium.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

fane  (2),  s.  [Lat.  fanum,  from/or=to  speak.]  A 
temple ;  a  place  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  re¬ 
ligion  ;  a  holy  place,  a  sanctuary. 

“Nor  for  more  altars  or  more  fanes  repine.” 

Croxall:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

"'fane  (3) ,  s.  [Faun.]  An  elf,  a  fairy.  (Scotch.) 

*fan’-er-el§,  s.  pi.  [A  dimin.  from  fane  (l),s.] 
What  is  loose  and  flapping. 

“Look  at  her,  man;  she’s  juist  like  a  brownie  in  a  whin- 
buss,  wi’  her  fanerels  o’  duds  flaffin’  about  her  hinderlets.” 
— Saint  Patrick,  ii.  117. 

fan  -fare,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  fanfarr a — bluster, 
loud,  boasting,  from  Arab,  farfdr  =  loquacious. 
C Skeat .)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  lists. 

*2.  A  lively  piece  played  on  hunting-horns  during 
the  chase. 

-*3.  Ostentatious  boast  or  parade ;  bravado. 

II. .  Music  : 


1.  A  short  passage  for  trumpets. 

2.  Certain  flourishes  in  opera  music  are  called 
fanfares,  such  as  that  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
•Governor,  in  Beethoven’s  opera  of  Fidelio. 

3.  Any  short,  prominent  passage  of  the  brass,  such 
as  that  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones  (with  the 
wood  wind  also)  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  move¬ 
ment  in  Schumann’s  E  flat  Symphony.  (Grove: 
Diet.  Music.) 

*f  an’-fa-ron,  *fan-far-oone,  s.  [Ft.  fanfaron, 
from  Sp.  fanfarron — bl ustering. ]  A  boaster;  one 
who  professes  more  than  he  can  perform  ;  a  bully,  a 
tyrannical  person. 

f an’-f^r-on-ade,  s.  [Fr.  fanfaronnade,  from 
Sp.  fanfarronada,  from  fanfarron  =  blustering; 
fanfarrear= to  bluster,  to  boast.]  A  swaggering, 
mustering,  or  boasting ;  ostentation,  bluster. 
(Burke :  Thoughts  on  Fr.  Aff.) 

*fan’-fg.r-on-ade,  v.  i.  [Fanfaeonade,  s.]  To 
make  a  flourish,  show,  or  display. 

*fa6g,  *fang-yn,  *faunge,  *fenge,  *fong, 
♦fongen,  *fongien,  *fon,  *fo,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
fangan,  fdn ;  Dut.  vangen ;  Icel.  fa ;  Sw.  fd ;  Dan. 
faae;  Goth .fahan;  Ger.  fahen,  fangen.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  taka 


“  He  fellez  thi  folke,  and  fangez  theire  gudez.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,249. 


2.  To  receive,  to  accept,  to  get. 

“  He  willede  anon*  in  hys  herte  to  fange  cristendom.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  73. 

3.  To  betake,  to  take. 


“  Unto  Kaire  his  wey  he  fongeth.” 

Gower,  i.  245. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  betake. 


“Pengen  heom  toyeeinenes  and  slowen  alle  heore  hors.” 

Layamon,  i.  252. 


C.  Intransitive: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


To  betake  one’s  self,  to  begin. 

“  Heo  fang  to  cleopien  to  Crist.” 

St.  Juliana,  p.  31. 

To  endeavor. 

“  I  shal  1  fringe  you  to  forther.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  599. 

To  seize,  to  catch. 

“  H efongede  faste  on  the  feleyghes.” 

Morte  Arthure,  3,309. 
To  begin,  to  set  to ;  followed  by  on. 


The  reue  .  .  .  feng  on  to  tellen  hwuch  word  ha 

sende  him.”  St.  Juliana,  p.  11. 


If  To  fang  a  well :  To  pour  water  into  a  pump,  for 
restoring  its  power  of  operation. 

“  We  believe,  that  to  fang  a  well  signifies  to  pour  into  it 
sufficient  liquid  to  set  the  ,  pump  at  work  again.” — Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine. 

fang,  *feng,  *fenge,  s.  [A.  S.  fang= a  taking,  a 
seizing,  *fangan=to  seize,  take  [Fang,  v.]  ;  Icel. 
fang— a  catch  of  fish ;  Sw.  f&ng—  a  catch  ;  Ger.  fong 
— a  catch,  a  fang,  a  talon.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  of  capturing,  seizing,  or  taking. 

“  To  my  purpos  breiffly  X  will  me  haist, 

How  gud  Wallace  was  set  amang  his  fayis. 

To  London  with  him  Olyffurd  and  Wallang  gais, 
Quhar  king  Eduuard  was  rycht  fayn  off  that  fang.” 

Wallace,  xi.  1,219. 


*(2)  That  which  is  caught  or  taken;  a  thing 
caught;  prey. 


“Was  thou  not  at  me  right  now 
And  fedd  me  wit  thi  Jang  I  trau  ?” 

Cursor  Mundi,  3, 728. 

(3)  A  claw  or  talon. 

(4)  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by  which 
the  prey  is  seized  and  held  ;  a  long,  pointed  tooth. 


“  Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursued, 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  embrued.” 

Dry  den :  Theodore  and  Honoria,  113,  114. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  coil,  or  bend  of  a  rope ;  a  noose,  a  trap. 

(2)  The  clutches  or  power  of  anything. 

“Seized  by  the  relentless  fangs  of  despotism.”— Fox: 

Speech,  Jan.  1794. 

(3)  Any  shoot,  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  can 
be  taken. 


“The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  yuca.” — Evelyn:  Kalen- 
darium  Hortense. 


(4)  Power  of  seizing,  or  holding ;  as  when  a  pump 
of  a  well  has  lost  the  power  of  suction,  so  that  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  it,  perhaps  from  something 
being  wrong  about  the  well,  the  piston  is  said  to 
have  lost  the  fang.  In  this  case  water  is  poured  in 
for  restoring  the  power  of  operation.  Here  fang  is 
used  merely  as  denoting  the  power  of  apprehension, 
in  a  literal  sense.  For  it  obviously  signifies  the 
hold  which  the  pump,  as  it  were,  takes  of  the  water 
for  bringing  it  up. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zodlogy : 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  a  tooth ;  the  portion  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  jaw. 

(2)  (PI.)  The  poison  teeth  of  a  serpent.  [Poison 
Fang.] 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1  (4). 

2.  Machinery ,  etc. : 

(1)  A  long  nail 

(2)  A  projecting  claw,  as  that  on  the  reverse  of  a 
belt  plate,  which  passes  through  the  belt  and  is 
clenched  or  riveted  at  the  rear. 

(3)  The  tang  of  a  tool. 

(4)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong  in  a  lock,  bolt,  or 
tumbler. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  valve  of  a  pump-box. 

(2)  The  bend  of  a  rope. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  A  notch  cut  out  in  the  side  of  an  adit  to  serve 
as  an  air-course. 

(2)  An  air-pipe  of  wood  in  a  shaft ;  an  air  main. 

If  (1)  In  a  fang:  So  entangled  as  not  to  be  able  to 

escape. 

(2)  To  lose  the  fang : 

(a)  Said  of  a  pump  when  the  water  quits  it. 

( b )  To  miss  one’s  aim  ;  to  fail  in  attempt;  to  be 
disappointed  in  one’s  expectation  of  success. 

(3)  To  be  taken  in  or  with  the  fang:  Said  of  a 
thief  caught  in  the  act.  [Infangthef.] 

“It  is  statute  be  the  1  awe  of  this  real  me,  that  ane  thief  e 
of  stollen  woodde,  taken  with  the  fang  in  ane  vther  Lordes 
landes,  suld  be  arreisted  with  the  wood,  and  sail  suffer 
the  law  in  his  court,  fra  quhom  the  woodde  was  stollen. 
— Skene:  De  Verborum  Signify  s.  v.  Infang thefe. 

fanged,  a.  [Eng.  fang;  -ed.) 

I.  Lit. :  Furnished  or  provided  with  fangs. 

“Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fanged.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 


*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  any  instruments 
which  can  be  used  as  fangs  or  tu^ks. 

“  In  chariots  fanged  with  scythe  they  scour  the  field.” 

A.  Philips:  The  Briton. 

2.  Having  roots,  rooted. 

“Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  fanged,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rocks.” 

Watts:  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

fang -Ing, pr. par.,  a.&s.  [Fang,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seizing  or  catching, 
fanging-pipes,  s.  pi. 

Mining:  A  main  of  wooden  pipes  used  as  air- 
conductors. 

fan’-gle,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  fang— to  take.] 
A  trifle,  a  silly  fancy,  a  crotchet. 

*fan’~gled  (gled  as  geld),  *fan-gelde,  a.  [Eng. 
fangl(e) ;  -ed.]  Gaudy,  showy,  vainly  decorated; 
fantastical. 

If  Obsolete,  except  in  the  compound  new-fangled. 
*fan’-gle-ness,  *fan-gle-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fangle ; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  gaudily  or  fantastically 
ornamented ;  fantasticalness. 

fang-less,  a.  [Eng .  fang;  -less.']  Destitute  of 
fangs  or  teeth  ;  toothless. 

fan ’-got,  s.  [Ital./ansro/fo=a  bundle.]  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.,  from  one  to  two  and 
three-quarter  cwt. 

*fang-yn,  v.  t.  [Fang,  v.] 

fan  -ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Fanon.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  small  flag  or  banner  carried  with  the 
baggage  of  a  brigade. 

2.  Naut.:  A  small  flag  used  in  surveying  stations. 
*fank,  v.  t.  [Fang,  v.] 

1.  To  seize,  to  entangle. 

2.  To  fold  sheep. 

faiik,  s.  [Fank,  u.]  A  sheep-cot,  a  pen.  (Eng. 
Colloq.) 

*fanne,  s.  &  v.  [Fan.] 

*fan’-nel,  s.  [Fanon.] 
fan’-ner,  s.  [Eng.  fan,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  fans,  or 
acts  as  a  fan. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.:  A  winnowing-machine ;  a  fan. 

2.  Domest. :  A  circular  configuration  made  up  of 
vanes,  or  flat  discs,  placed  in  a  window,  door,  &c., 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of  air  passing 
through  it,  to  purify  and  freshen  the  atmosphere  in 
a  room,  &c. ;  a  ventilator. 

f  an'-nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a 
current  of  air  to  pass  over  by  a  fan  ;  the  process  of 
winnowing  corn  with  a  fan. 

fanning-breeze,  s. 

Naut.:  A  light,  gentle  breeze,  just  sufficient  to 
fill  the  light  sails,  as  they  extend  or  collapse  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

fanning-machine,  fanning-mill,  s.  A  machine 
or  apparatus  for  winnowing  corn  by  a  blast  of  air. 

fan -on,  *fan-nel,  *fan-nom,  *fan-one,  *fan- 
un,  *fan-une,  *fan-noon,  *phan-un, s.  [Ft. fanon, 
from  Low  Lat.  fano,  phano,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  fano= 
a  banner.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flag,  a  banner;  especially  the 
church  banner  carried  in  processions. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.:  A  word  used  in  Old  English  inventories 
for  a  maniple.  Mabillon  observes  that  the  word 
has  three  meanings  :  (1)  A  napkin  ;  (2)  a  maniple, 
or  sudarium ;  and  (3)  a  corporale.  Georgius  says 
that  the  fanon  or  phanon  worn  by  the  popes  when 
celebrating  mass  pontifically,  is  the  same  as  the 
orale,  and  is  a  veil  of  four  colors  in  stripes,  which 
is  put  on  after  the  girdle,  is  turned  back  over  the 
head  till  the  chasuble  is  put  on,  after  which  it  is 
brought  down  over  the  shoulders  and  breast. 
(Pugin:  Gloss.  Eccles.  Ornaments.)  It  was  also 
applied  to  the  white  linen  cloth  in  which  the  laity 
made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 

”  Fanun  or  fanen.  Fanula,  manipulus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Med. :  A  splint  of  a  particular  shape,  employed 
in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  to  keep  the  bones 
in  contact.  The  fanons  are  divided  into  true  and 
false.  The  true  fanon  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  straw, 
strongly  surrounded  by  a  cord  orriband,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  a  stick  is  usually  placed  to  insure  its 
solidity.  The  false  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of 
linen,  made  flat  like  a  compress,  and  folded  at  the 
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extremities.  It  was  placed  between  the  fractured 
limb  and  the  true  fanon.  The  chap-f  anon  is  a  large 
piece  of  common  cloth,  placed  between  the  frac¬ 
tured  limb  and  the  fanon ,  on  which  the  fanon  or 
lateral  splints  are  rolled.  ( Dunglison :  Med.  Diet.) 

f  an-ta'-§I-a,  s.  [Ital.] 

Mus. ;  A  composition  in  a  style  in  which  form  is 
subservient  to  fancy.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  madrigal,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata. 

*fan'-tg,-§Ie,  s.  [Fantasy.] 

*fan'-ta-§ied,  a.  [Eng.  fantasy ;  -ed.] 

1.  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations. 

“I  find  the  people  strange! y  fantasied.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  Imagined,  imaginary,  fancied. 

“Things  not  seene  but  fantasied,” — Fox:  Martyrs, 
p.  296. 

*fan-ta§m,  *fan-tesme,  s.  [Lat.  phantasma, 
from  (iv.  phantasma,  from  phantazo=to  make  visi¬ 
ble  :  phaino= to  appear,  to  shine ;  0.  Fr.  fantasme ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fantasma .]  [Phantom.]  Some¬ 
thing  which  appears  to  the  imagination ;  a  phan¬ 
tom  ;  a  phantasm  (q.  v.). 

fan-tasque  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  Fantastic, 
whimsical.  {Poetic.) 

*fan-tast,  s.  [Fantasie.]  One  whose  mind  is 
filled  with  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  strange  ideas. 

fan-tas'-tlc,  *fan-tas-tick,  *fan-tas-ticke, 
*fan-tas-tike,  *fan-tas-tique,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fan- 
tastique,  from  Gr .phantastikos,  from  phantazo=to 
make  visible;  ef.  Port.  &  Ital.  fantastico.]  [Fancy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fanciful ;  bred  or  existing  only  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  not  real ;  imaginary,  visionary. 

“  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer’s  heat.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  fancy  or  conceit. 

“  Without  senseless  phrases  and  fantastic  affectations.” 
— Granville:  Ser.  i. 

3.  Unreal ;  apparent  only  ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
phantom. 

4.  Whimsical,  capricious,  fanciful;  indulging  in 
the  vagaries  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

“That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 
The  torments  it  deserves  to  try.” 

Rochester :  A  Song. 

5.  Exhibiting  fanciful  or  grotesque  appearances ; 
odd,  grotesque. 

‘ 1  Like  an  angry  ape 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

*6.  Incredible,  prodigious. 

“  Who  hath  done  to-day  mad  and  fantastic  execution.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 

*7.  Imaginative. 

*8.  Uncertain,  fickle,  capricious. 

“Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel, 

From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel.” 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  conceited 
person. 

“  A  vain  fantastic,  that  takes  proud  clothes  to  be  part 
of  himself.” — Bp.  Jackson:  Works,  iii.  62. 

fan-tas'-tlc-al,  *f  an  tas-tic-all,  a.  [Eng./a?t- 
tastic;  -ah]  The  same  as  Fantastic  (q.  v.). 

I]  For  the  difference  between  fantastical  and  fan¬ 
ciful,  see  Fanciful. 

*f  an-tas-tic-al'-I-ty,  s.  [ Eng.  fantastical;  -ity.] 
Fantasticalness. 

f  an-tas'-tic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastical; -ly.] 
In  a  fantastic,  fanciful,  whimsical,  or  grotesque 

manner. 

“  As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

f  an-tas -tlc-aLness,  s.  [English  fantastical ; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fantastical; 
whimsicality;  grotesqueness;  caprice. 

“Put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having  convinced 
him  of  the  fantasticalness  of  it ."  —  Tillotson:  Works. 
(Pref.) 

*fan-tas'-tl-9l§m,  s.  [English  fantastic;  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  fantastic  ;  fantasticalness. 

*f an-tas  -tlc-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastic;  -ly.]  In 
a  fantastic  manner  ;  fantastically. 

*fan-tas'-tlc-ness,  *fan-tas-tick-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
fantastic;  -ness.]  Fantasticalness,  caprice,  humor. 

*f  an-tas -tl-co,  s.  [Ital.]  One  full  of  whims  or 
fancies;  a  fantastical,  whimsical,  or  capricious 
person.  _ 


f  an'-t'9,-sf ,  fan-ta-sie,  *fan-ta-sye,  *fan-te-sy, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  fantasie;  Sp,,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fantasia.] 

[Fancy,  s.] 

1.  Fancy,  imagination. 

“  He  thereon  fixeth  all  his  fantasie.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Love. 

2.  An  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

“Full  of  hateful/areias/es.” 

Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  2. 

3.  A  mental  image ;  a  phantom ;  a  dream. 

“Away,  vain  fantasies  !■ — doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest.” 

Hemans:  View  from  Castro. 

4.  Whim,  caprice,  fancy,  humor,  indication. 

“To  please  his  fantasie.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

5.  Love,  inclination. 

“Fie  on  sinful  fantasie!” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives. 

fan-tg,-sy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fantasy,  v.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  imagine,  to  fancy. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 

“H efantasieth  thus.” — Udall:  John  x. 

fan-to-ccini  (ccinias  ghe  -ne),  s.  pi.  [Ital.] 

1.  Puppets  made  to  perform  by  concealed  wires  or 
strings. 

2.  Dramatic  representations,  at  which  puppets 
are  made  to  perform  ;  a  marionette  show. 

“Tan-tom,  *fan-tome,  *fan-tum,  s.  [Phan¬ 
tom.] 

fantom-corn,  s.  [Phantom-corn.] 

*fant  -sy,  s.  [Fancy,  s.] 

*fan-un,  s.  [Fanon.] 

*fap,  a.  [Ety'm.  doubtful.]  Muddled,  fuddled. 

“And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  i.  1. 

fa-quir,  s.  [Fakir.] 

far,  *feor,  *feorr,  *fer,  *ferr,  *for,  *fur,  *furre, 
*fyrre,  *ver,  a.  &adv.  [A.  S.  feor;  cognate  with 
Dut.  ver ;  Icel .fjarri;  Sw.fjerran;  Dan.  fjern;  O. 
H.  Ger.  uer=far  (a):  I’erro— far  {adv.);  Ger.  fern; 
Goth,  fairra;  Gr.  peran= beyond  ;  Sans.  paras=be- 
yond ;  para=tar,  distant.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Distant;  a  long  way  off;  separated  by  a  wide 
space  from  another  place. 

“  We  have  come  from  a  far  country.” — Joshua  ix.  6. 

2.  The  more  distant  of  two;  the  further;  as,  the 
far  side  of  a  horse,  &c. ;  opposed  to  near  (q.  v.). 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Remote  from  one’s  purpose,  intention,  or 
wishes. 

“Iuil  is  euer  fur  him  fro.” — Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  6. 

*2.  Remote  or  removed  in  affection ;  not  near  or 
close ;  alienated. 

“  Those  that  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish.” — Psalm 
Ixxiii.  27. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  great  extent  of  space  or  distance  ;  at  a  great 
distance ;  widely. 

“  And  the  king  went  forth,  .  .  and  tarried  in  a  place 

that  was  far  off.” — 2  Samuel  xv.  17. 

2.  To  a  great  distance. 

“  Ich  habbe  go  mani  mile 
Wei  feor  biyonde  weste.” 

King  Horn,  1,177. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance;  as,  So 
far  things  have  gone  well. 

“It  is  so  far  from  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves  to 
them.” — Daille:  Apology  for  Reformed  Churches. 

2.  In  great  part ;  to  a  great  extent. 

“  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.” — Rpm. 
xiii.  12. 

3.  In  a  great  proportion  ;  greatly,  exceedingly. 

“  Which  far  exceeds  his  skill.” 

Shakesp. .-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8L 

4.  Distantly,  widely,  vaguely. 

“Shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off  the  Dauphin’s 
meaning?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V i.  2. 

5.  Deeply. 

“  He  did  look  far  into  the  service  of  the  time.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 

6.  Distantly  in  time ;  remotely. 

II  For  the  difference  between  far  and  distant,  see 

Distant. 

][  (1)  By  far:  In  a  very  great  measure;  very 
greatly;  exceedingly. 

(2)  From  far:  From  a  distant  country;  from  a 
great  distance. 


(3)  Far  other :  Very  different. 

(4)  So  far  as:  As  regards. 

1[  Far  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  the 
senses  of  at  or  to  a  distance ;  widely :  as,  far- beam¬ 
ing,  far-dreaded,  far-darting,  far-echoing,  far- 
extended,  far-extending,  far-glancing,  far-looking, 
far-piercing,  far-resounding ,  far-shooting,  far- 
spreading,  far-stretched ,  &c. 

*far-abOUt,  s.  A  wandering,  a  digression, 
far-away,  far-awa’,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Distant,  remote,  as  to  place. 

“The  relics  that  are  fetched  frae  far-awa’  kirks  and 
sae  forth.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 

2.  Distant  as  to  consanguinity. 

“Pate’s  a  far-awa’  cousin  of  mine.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
xiv. 

far-brought,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Fetched  or  brought  from  a  great  distance. 
*2.  Fig.:  Far-fetched;  as,  far-brought  conclu¬ 
sions. 

far-cast,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Thrown  to  a  distance. 

*2.  Divined,  augured. 

*far-caster,  *fercaster,  s.  A  diviner,  a  sooth¬ 
sayer. 

*far-casting,  *fercastynge,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Throwing  to  a  distance. 

2.  Divining,  auguring;  far-sighted. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination,  augury,  far-sightedness, 
far-  distant,  a.  A  long  way  off,  either  in  space  or 

time. 

far-famed,  a.  Celebrated  far  and  near ;  widely 
known. 

“The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi 

*far-fet,  a.  Far-fetched.  {Lit.  &  Fig.) 
*far-fetcll,  s.  A  deeply-laid  or  cunning  strata¬ 
gem. 

*far-fetch,  V.  t.  To  bring  from  far ;  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  remote  from  or  little  justified  by  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

far-fetched,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Brought  from  a  far  or  distant  place. 

“We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  unto  the  mine.” 

Dryden:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  xxxi. 

2.  Fig. :  Studiously  sought ;  elaborately  strained ; 
not  easily  or  naturally  introduced. 

“His  discredit  in  his  over-strained  and  far-fetched 
derivations.” — Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight;  Directions  for  Index. 

*far-forth,  *fer-forth,  adv.  [Farforth.] 
*far-most,  *fer-most,  a.  [Farmost.] 
far-off,  a.  Distant,  remote, 
far-seeing,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance;  far¬ 
sighted. 

2.  Fig. :  Calculating  long  before  the  results  of 
any  action. 

far-seen,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Seen  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Far-sighted;  looking  far  before  one;  as,  afar- 
seen  man. 

2.  Well-versed;  accomplished;  as,  one  far-seen  in 
medicine,  &c. 

far-sighted,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Not  able  to  perceive  distinctly  objects  near  at 
hand. 

II.  Fig. :  Looking  far  ahead ;  calculating  long 
before  the  probable  results  of  any  action  or  course 
of  conduct. 

“The  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment.” — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

far-sightedly,  adv.  With  careful  forethought, 
far-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  far¬ 
sighted. 

“Men  who  are  distinguished  rather  by  wariness  than 
by  far-sightedness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

far-sought,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Sought  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

2.  Fig. :  Far-fetched ;  abstruse ;  as,  far-sought 
learning. 

*far,  v.  t.  [Far,  a.]  To  remove  to  a  distance. 
*far(l),s.  A  journey,  an  expedition.  [Fare,*.] 
far  (2),  s.  [A.  S.fearh.]  The  young  of  swine;  a 
litter  or  farrow  of  pigs.  [Farrow.] 

“  For  now  is  the  loss  of  the  far  of  the  sow 
More  great  than  the  loss  of  two  calves  of  the  cow.” 

Tusser.  {Johnson.) 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus,  $hin,  benqh; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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farefolk 


farad 


far -ad,  s.  [From  Michael  Faraday,  the  great 
electrician.] 

Elect.:  Tne  standard  electrical  unit,  which  is 
measured  by  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  that  with 
an  electro-motive  force  of  1  volt  is  able  to  overcome 
a  resistance  equivalent  to  one  ohm  in  one  second, 
or  in  other  words,  the  resistance  offered  by  a  cylin¬ 
drical  copper  wire  250  feet  long,  &  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  ohm  being  the  magneto-electric  unit. 

f?L-rad'-lc,  a.  [En g.  farad;  -ic;  Fr.  faradique .] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  faradization  (q.  v.). 

faradic  brush,  s.  A  brush  for  application  of 
electricity  to  the  person. 

far’-?i-di§m,  s.  [Eng.  farad;  -ism.]  The  same 
as  faradization  (q.  v.). 

f  ar-g,-dlz-a -tion,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  and  Eng.  suff.  - ization .] 

Elect.:  The  medical  application  of  the  induced 
currents,  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1837. 

far  -g,nd,  *far-ande,  *far-rand,  *far-ant,  *far- 

rant,  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  favor  and,  from  to 
favor = to  be  like.  Dr.  Morris  suggests  Gael,  fa  • 
ranta— stout,  brave.]  [Favor,  v.] 

*1.  Handsome. 

“  If  thay  were  farande  fre  as  f ayre  to  beholde.” 

E.  J  g.  /  lit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  607. 

*2.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

“  Lest  les  thou  leue  my  ta] e  farande.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  866. 

*3.  Joyous,  joyful,  merry. 

“  The  solace  of  the  solmpnete  in  that  sale  dured 
Of  that  farand  fest,  tyl  fayled  the  sunne.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  1,758. 

4.  Sagacious,  quick,  clever. 

“Look  up,  like  a  farrant  beast — hae  ye  nae  pity  on  your 
master,  nor  nae  thought  about  him  ava,  an’  him  in  sic  a 
plisky  ?  ” — Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  236. 

far'-?m-dam§,  *far-an-dains,  s.  [Fr.  f err  an- 
dine.] 

Fabric:  A  species  of  cloth,  partly  of  silk  and 
partly  of  wool. 

“The  Lords  fell  to  consult  and  debate  if  the  said  act, 
prohibiting  all  clothes  made  of  silk  stuffs  to  be  worn  by 
any  except  the  privileged  persons,  reached  to  faran- 
dains;  which  are  part  silk,  part  hair.'’ — Fountainhall,  3 
Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  2. 

far-g.nd-ly,  *far-ant-ly,  a.  [En g.  farand;  -ly.] 

1.  Comely,  handsome. 

2.  Orderly,  becoming,  decent. 

*far-sind-man,  s.  [A.  S.  fara— a  traveler,  and 
Eng.  man.]  A  traveler,  a  merchant  stranger. 
(Skene.) 

fa-ran  -do-la,  s.  [Ital. ;  Fr.  farandoule.  1  A 
dance  popular  among  the  peasants  of  the  south  of 
France  and  the  neighboring  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
performed  by  men  and  women  taking  hands,  and 
forming  a  long  line,  and  winding  in  and  out  with  a 
waving  motion.  The  manner  of  taking  hands  is 
peculiar.  The  men  and  women  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  each  man’s  right  hand  is  held  by  a  woman’s 
right  hand,  and  his  left  by  the  left  hand  of  another 
woman,  so  that  along  the  line,  when  seen  from  the 
front  of  the  row,  there  is  a  woman’s  face  and  a 
man’s  back,  and  the  reverse.  The  dance  is  some¬ 
times  made  the  means  of  fanning  popular  excite¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  figures  of  the  Farandola,  by  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  Dance,  were  well  known  in 
English  ballrooms  thirty  years  since.  ( Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

far§e,  s.  [Fr.=a  stuffing  in  meat;  a  fond  and 
dissolute  play  ( Cotgrave ),  from  farcer— to  stuff; 
Lat.  far  do;  Ital.  farsa.] 

*1.  Seasoning,  stuffing,  &c.,  of  meat;  forcemeat. 

*2.  A  composition  of  different  foods. 

3.  Originally  a  petty  show  exhibited  in  the  street; 
now  a  recognized  performance  at  the  theaters. 
The  difference  between  comedy  and  farce  is  that 
the  former  keeps  to  nature  and  probability,  and 
therefore  is  confined  to  certain  laws  allowed  by 
critics ;  whereas  farce  sets  aside  all  laws  upon 
occasion.  Its  end  is  to  make  merry,  and  it  sticks 
at  nothing  that  may  further  it.  Hence  the  dialogue 
is  usually  low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  the 
fable  or  action  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  nature  and 
truth  everywhere  heightened  and  exaggerated  to 
make  more  palpable  ridicule. 

“ Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  picture. 
The  persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  manners  false,  that  is,  inconsistent  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  mankind.” — Dryden:  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Paint¬ 
ing. 

4.  Ridiculous  or  empty  show  or  parade ;  mere 
show. 

*farge,  *farse,  *farsen,  *faarce,  v.  t.  [Farce,  s.] 

Literally  and  figuratively : 

1.  To  stuff,  as  with  forcemeat ;  to  fill  with  stuffing. 

2.  To  fatten,  to  swell  out. 


*far  ge-mgnt,  s.  [En g.  farce; -ment.]  The  stuff¬ 
ing  of  meat ;  forcemeat ;  stuffing  of  any  kind, 
far'-geur,  s.  [Fr.]  A  writer  of  farces ;  a  joker, 
far-gl-c&l  (1  ),a.  [Eng.  farc(e) ;  - ical .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  farce ;  like  a  farce ;  ludicrous,  droll, 
comical. 

far-gi-CO.1  (2),  a.  [Eng .  farcy ;  -cal.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  disease  called  farcy. 

far  -ci-cal-ly,  adv.  [En g.  farcical:  -ly.]  In  a 
farcical,  ludicrous,  or  comical  manner. 

far'-cI-Gfil-ness,  s.  [Frag,  farcical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  farcical. 

far'-gll-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  farce,  s.;  suff.  -lite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.:  Pudding-stone, 
far-gi-men,  s.  [Lat.] 

Vet. :  The  same  as  Farcy  (q.v.). 

*f  arg’-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Farce,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

G.  As  subst. :  Stuffing  for  meat,  forcemeat. 

*far  -cost,  *fare-coste,  *vare-cost,  s.  [Icel. /ar- 
kostr,  farskostr ;  Sw .  fcerkost.] 

1.  A  boat,  a  ship. 

2.  A  journey,  a  voyage. 

*farc  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  farctus,  pa.  par.  of  farcio— 
to  stuff.] 

Bot. :  Stuffed,  full ;  without  vacuities.  Applied  to 
a  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp,  in  opposition  to  one  that 
is  hollow  or  tubular. 

far'-gy,  *far-cin,  s.  [Fr  .farcin;  Ital.  farcina, 
from  Lat./arcio=to  stuff,  because  it  swells  out  the 
legs  of  horses.] 

Vet. :  A  disease  in  horses,  closely  allied  to  glan¬ 
ders.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease:  (1) 
Glanders,  malia,  <fcc.,  affecting  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  and  occasioning  a  profuse  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  with  pustular  eruptions  or  small 
tumors,  which  soon  suppurate,  being  attended  by 
symptoms  of  malignant  fever,  andgangrene  of  vari¬ 
ous  parts;  (2)  being  the  same  disease,  but  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  small  tumors  (farcy-buds)  about 
the  legs,  lips, _  face,  neck,  &c.,  of  the  horse;  some¬ 
times  very  painful,  suppurating  and  degenerating 
into  foul  ulcers.  They  are  often  seen  together. 
(Dunglison.)  When  the  disease  causes  distended 
appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  it  is  called 
Bud  or  Button  Farcy  ;  when  confined  to  dropsical 
accumulations  in  and  about  the  legs,  Water  Farcy, 
farcy-bud,  s. 

Vet. :  A  little  tumor  which  appears  on  the  face, 
neck,  or  inside  of  the  thigh  of  horses.  It  is  generally 
the  first  indication  of  Farcy, 
fard,  *faird,  *feird,  v.  t.  [Fr.  farder.] 

1.  To  paint  over. 

“He  found  that  beauty  which  he  had  left  innocent 
farded  and  sophisticated  with  some  court  drug.” — Wilson; 
Hist.  James  I. 

2.  To  smear  or  slur  over. 

“Nor  will  my  conscience  permit  me  to  feird  or  daub 
over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  xxi. 

3-  To  embellish,  to  set  off,  to  adorn. 

“  They  mask  a  feigned  heart  with  the  veil  of  fairded 
language.” — Calderwood. 

*fard  (1),  s.  [Fard,  v.]  Paint,  color. 

*fard  (2),  *farde,  *faird,  s.  [Fare,  v.] 

1.  Course,  motion. 

2.  Force,  violence,  ardor. 

3.  A  blast,  or  current  of  wind. 

IT  To  make  a  faird :  To  make  a  bustle, 
fard -age  (age  as  ig),s.  [Fr.] 

Naut.:  Dunnage,  loose  wood,  coir,  &c.,  stowed 
among  cargo  to  prevent  it  from  shifting,  or  placed 
below  dry  goods  to  keep  them  from  being  injured 
by  bilge-water. 

*far’-dgl  (1),  *far-dil,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  a  dimin.  of 
farde  —  a  burden;  Low  Lat.  fardellus;  Ital.  far- 
dello ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fardel;  Fr.  far deau.  Probably 
from  Arab,  fardah— a  package.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  bundle,  a  pack,  a  package. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  cumbersome  or  inconvenient. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

fardel-bound,  s. 

Vet.:  A  term  applied  to  sheep  and  cattle  when 
suffering  from  a  disease  caused  by  the  retention  of 
food  in  the  third  stomach,  or  maniplus.  It  fre¬ 
quently  arises  from  the  eating  of  over-ripe  clover, 
vetches,  or  rye-grass :  the  food  being  tough  and  in¬ 
digestible,  the  stomach  is  unable  to  moisten  and 
concoct  it  with  sufficient  speed,  and  fresh  quanti¬ 
ties  being  taken  in,  the  stomach  becomes  over¬ 
gorged,  and  at  last  paralyzed  and  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation. 


*far  -del  (2), s.  [A  contr.  of  farthing-deal  (q.v.).] 
A  fourth  part. 

Fardel  of  land :  The  rourth  part  of  a  yard-land 
(q.  v.). 

*far  -del,  *far-dle,  v.  t.  [Fardel,  s.]  To  make 
or  pack  up  in  bundles. 

*fard  -iflg,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
farding-bag,  s.  The  first  stomach  of  a  rumi¬ 
nant  animal,  in  which  green  food  lies  until  it  i3 
chewed  over  again  ;  the  rumen. 

*  fard'-ing-deal,  *  fard  ing-dale,  *  fard-ing- 
dele,  s.  [A.  S.  feorthung— a  fourth  part;  dcel— a 
part,  a  portion.]  An  old  measure  of  land,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre.  [Yard- 
land.] 

far  -die,  v.  t.  [Fardel,  v.] 

*fard-ung,  s.  [A.  S .fyrding.]  An  expedition,  a 
journey.  , 

fare,  *far-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S .faran;  cogn.  with  Dut.i 
varen;  Icel.  fara;  Dan.  fare;  Sw. fara;  O.  H.  Ger. 
faran ;  Ger .  fahren;  Goth,  far an= to  go,  farjan— 
to  convey;  Gr.  poreud=  to  convey,  poreuomai—to 
travel,  from  poros  =  a  passage,  per  ad  =  to  pass 
through ;  Lat.  experior.]  [Far,  Ferry.] 

*1.  To  go,  to  travel,  to  pass,  to  journey,  to  move 
forward. 

“So  on  he/are3  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  13L 

*2.  To  depart. 

“Than  he  sal  of  thesse  liue  faren." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  27. 

*3.  To  pass  by. 

“By  forty  dayez  wern  faren,  on  folde  no  fleschstyryed.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  403. 

4.  To  be  in  any  state,  whether  good  or  bad;  to  be 
attended  with  any  circumstances  or  conditions  fort¬ 
unate  or  unfortunate. 

“How  has  thou  faren  in  far  land?” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  48. 

5.  To  live ;  to  be  entertained  or  provided  with 
food. 

“There  was  a  certain  rich  man  .  ,  .  which  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.” — Luke  xvi.  19. 

6.  ( Impersonal )  : 

(1)  To  proceed  in  any  train  of  consequences,  good 
or  bad  ;  to  turn  out,  to  result. 

“So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  443. 

(2)  To  happen  to  any  one,  whether  well  or  ill. 

“  Right  swa  it  fars  on  the  same  wyse 
By  tham  that  in  purgatory  lyese.” 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,638. 
fare,  s.  [A.  S.  faru,  from  faran=to  go,  travel; 
O.  Fris  .fara,  fere,  fare;  Icel.  fdr.] 

*1.  A  journey,  an  expedition,  especially  by  water; 
a  departure  on  a  journey. 

“  Fyndez  he  a  f  ayr  schyp  to  the  fare  redy.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  98. 

*2.  A  company  ;  a  body  of  attendants  on  a  journey. 
“Brien  bonnede  his  fare,” — Layamon,  iii.  132. 

3.  The  price  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  a  per¬ 
son  by  land  or  sea  ;  the  sum  paid  for  conveyance  on 
a  journey. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  any  vehicle. 
*5.  State  or  condition  of  being  ;  welfare. 

“Then  may  thou  frayst  my  fare." 

Gawin  and  the  Grene  Knight,  409. 

*6.  Bustle,  ado,  disturbance,  excitement. 

“  Whate  meneth  all  this  mery  fare?” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  1,414. 

7.  Provisions ;  food  of  the  table ;  entertainment. 

“My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the  fare  is  coarse.” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  1,067. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing-boat. 

9.  The  fishing  season  for  cod. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fare  and 
provision:  “These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  in 
the  limited  sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in 
general  for  whatever  necessary  or  convenience  is 
procured ;  to  the  term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of 
accident ;  provision  includes  that  of  design  ;  a  trav¬ 
eler  on  the  continent  must  frequently  be  contented 
with  humble  fare,  unless  he  has  the  precaution  of 
carrying  his  provisions  with  him.”  (Crabb:  Ena, 
Synon.) 

fare-box,  s.  A  place  of  deposit  for  fares  in  some 
smaller  kinds  of  street-cars,  particularly  in  the  kind 
known  as  the  “bob-tail”  car,  on  which  no  con¬ 
ductor  or  collector  is  employed. 

fare-nut,  vare-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
f  a  re-folk,  fa  re-folks  (l  silent),  s.  [Etymology 
doubtful ;  prob.  tor  fairy -folk.]  Fairies,  elves. 

“  With.  Nymphis  and  Faunis  apoun  euery  Byde, 

Quhilk  farefolkis  or  than  elfis  clepin  we.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  252,  45. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rCile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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fare-way,  s.  [Fairway.] 

fare-  well',  fare-wel,  interj.  [Eng.  fare,  v.,  and 
•well.  ] 

i  Adieu;  good-bye;  an  expression  of  good  wishes 
tor  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  one  from  whom 
tha  speaker  is  parting;  originally  and  properly 
addressed  to  one  who  is  about  to  start  on  a  journey, 
and  then  meaning,  May  you  go  well— i.e.,be  fortu¬ 
nate  in  your  journey.  It  is  now  commonly  addressed 
to  one  remaining  as  well  as  to  one  about  to  start. 
The  two  parts  of  the  word  are  sometimes  separated 
by  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  Fare  you  well.  It  is 
also  used  as  an  expression  of  simple  separation as, 
Farewell,  ye  groves. 


2.  Used  in  the  sense  of,  no  more  of,  good-bye  to. 
"Farewel  physike,  go  bere  the  man  to  cherche.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,762. 

fa  re-well,  s.  &  a.  [Farewell,  interj.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  good-bye ;  an  adieu. 

“But  we  .  .  .  gave  them  the  gentle  farewell,  and  so 
departed.”— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  113. 


2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  quitting. 

“  Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  sighing.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

3.  A  final  look  or  reference. 


“  Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  the  subject.” — Addison. 

B.  As  adi. :  Done  or  uttered  at  the  time  of  leave- 
taking  ;  valedictory  ;  as,  &  farewell  sermon. 

“  Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  his  farewell  view.” 

Tickell:  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

farewell-rock,  s.  A  common  term  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-fields  for  the  millstone  grit,  because  on 
striking  it  the  miner  bids  farewell  to  all  workable 
seams  of  coal, 
farewell-summer,  s. 

Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis,  from  its  flowering  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September. 

♦fare-well',  v.  t.  [Farewell,  interj.]  To  bid 
farewell  to. 

♦far-f  al’-lg.,  s.  [Ital.]  A  butterfly. 

♦far'-forth,  *fer-forth,  adv.  [Eng.  far,  and 
forth.] 

1.  To  a  certain  degree  or  extent. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  in  a  great  measure  ; 

far. 


♦far  -forth-ly,  *fer-forth-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  far- 
forth ;  -ly.]  To  a  certain  degree. 

far  -glte,  s.  [From  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -ite 
(q.  v.).j 

Min. :  A  red  natrolite,  containing,  like  galactite, 
about  four  percent,  of  lime. 

f?L-rI -ng,,  *far-in,  s.  [Lat.,  from/ar=a  kind  of 
grain ;  spelt.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Flour  or  meal ;  the  powder  obtained  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  gramineous,  leguminous,  and 
cucurbitaceous  plants  in  particular.  It  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  is  much  used  for  diet  and  medicine. 

*2.  A  powdery  substance. 

“A  number  of  small  seeds  covered  with  a  red  farina.” — 
Granger :  The  Sugar-cane,  bk.  iv.  (Note.) 


II.  Technically: 

*1.  Bot. :  An  old  name  for  the  pollen  contained  in 
the  anthers  of  flowers. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

(2)  In  the  United  States  and  British  pharma¬ 
copoeias  used  for  wheat  flour,  arrow-root  flour,  or 
some  kindred  preparation. 

♦farinse  resolventes:  [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  mixture  of  the 
farina  of  four  plants,  Lupinus  albus,  Ervum  ervilia, 
Vicia  faber,  and  Hordeurn  distichum.  It  was  used 
as  a  cataplasm. 

IT  Fossil  farina :  A  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  thin,  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton,  and  easil” 
reducible  to  powder.  It  is  the  Berg-mahl  of  the 
Swedes  and  Laplanders. 

far-I-na-ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  fari- 
naceus,  from  farina.) 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  farina;  as,  a  farinaceous  diet. 

2.  Mealy  ;  consisting  of  or  containing  farina. 
“The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 

mankind  is  taken  from  the  farinaceous  or  mealy  seeds  of 
some  culmiferous  plants.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments ,  ch. 
iii.,  prop.  4. 

♦3.  Resembling  meal;  covered  with  a  mealy  or 
floury  substance. 

“All  farinaceous  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as  butterflies 
or  moths.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

4.  Resembling  farina;  as,  a  farinaceous  smell  or 
taste. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Mealy,  having  the  texture  of  flour  in  a 
mass,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 

2.  Med.:  The  term  is  applied  to  certain  eruptions 
ifl  which  the  epidermis  exfoliates  in  small  particles 
similar  to  farina. 

far-I-na'-ceous-ly  (ceous  as  shus),  adv.  [Eng. 
farinaceous ;  -ly.]  In  a  farinaceous  or  meal-like 
manner. 

farinaceously-tomentose,  a. 

Bot.:  Covered  with  a  mealy  kihd  of  down.  (Pax¬ 
ton.) 

far -I-nose,  a.  [Lat .  farinosus,  from  farina.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Yielding  or  containing  farina. 

2.  Bot.,  Entom.,  &c.:  Covered  with  a  light  dust  or 
powdery  substance,  like  meal. 

far'-i-nose-ly,  adv.  [En g.  farinose;  -ly.]  In  a 
meal-like  or  farinaceous  manner, 
farinosely-tomentose,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  farinaceously-tomentose  (q.  v.) . 
(Paxton.) 

♦farl,  v.  t.  [Furl.] 

♦farl,  *farle,  *farthe,  s.  [A.  S.  /eor<Aa= fourth, 
and  dcel—&  portion.]  Properly  the  fourth  part  of 
a  thin  cake ;  also  applied  now  to  the  third  part. 
(Scotch.) 

farm,  *farme,  *ferme,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  feorm= a 
feast,  from  Low  Lat.  firma= a  feast,  a  tribute;  O. 
Fr .ferme.  The  modern  sense  of  farm  arose  by  de¬ 
grees.  In  the  first  place  lands  were  let  on  condition 
of  supplying  the  lord  with  so  many  nights’  enter¬ 
tainment  for  his  household.  Thus  the  Saxon  Chron., 
A.  D.  775,  mentions  land  let  by  the  Abbot  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  on  condition  that  the  tenant  should  an¬ 
nually  pay  £50,  and  anes  nihtes  feorme,  one  night’s 
entertainment.  This  mode  of  reckoning  constantly 
appears  in  Domesday  Book :  “  Reddet  firmam  trium 
noctium — i.  e.,  100  libr.”  The  inconvenience  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind  early  made  universal  the  substitution 
of  a  money  payment,  which  was  called  firma  alba 
or  blanche  ferme ,  from  being  paid  in  silver  or 
white  money  instead  of  victuals.  Sometimes  the 
rent  was  called  simply  firma,  and  the  same  name 
was  given  to  the  farm,  or  land  from  whence  the 
rent  accrued.  From  A.  S.  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Fr.  ferme= a  farm,  or  anything 
held  in  farm  ;  a  lease.  (Wedgwood.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Food ;  a  feast,  a  meal. 

“This  hastie  farme  hadde  bene  a  feast.” 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,752. 

*2.  Tribute. 

“Th ofermez  he  fangez  of  fyftene  rewmes.” 

„  Morle  Arthure ,  1,005. 

♦3.  Rent  or  money  paid  for  land  hired  for  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

“Please  you  to  wet  that,  Will.  Jeney  and  Debham 
came  to  Calcote  .  .  .  and  ther  they  spake  with  Rysyng 

and  John  Smythe,  and  haskyd  hem  rente  and  ferme. 

.  .  .  ‘  Sir,’  quod  Rysyng,  ‘  I  toke  the  ferme  of  my  mas¬ 

ter.’  ” — Paston  Letters,  iii.  431. 

4.  A  tract  or  piece  of  land  cultivated  by  a  single 
person,  whether  owner  or  tenant. 

“At  my  farm  I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

*5.  The  state  of  land  leased  or  let  on  rent ;  a  lease. 

“The  lords  of  lands  in  Ireland  do  not  use  to  set  up  their 
lands  in  farm  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenants.” — Spen¬ 
ser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*6.  The  office  or  duties  of  one  who  receives  tribute, 
rent,  &c.,  for  another;  stewardship. 

“  Yeld  resoun  of  thir  ferme.  ‘ — Wycliffe:  Luke  xvi.  2. 

*7.  A  district  farmed  out  fcr  the  collection  of 
revenue. 

“The  province  was  divided  into  twelve  farms.” — Burke: 
Against  Warren  Hastings. 

*8.  The  right  or  permission  to  sell  certain  articles 
subject  to  duties. 

♦II.  Old  Eng.  Minirig  Law:  A  term  formerly  used 
in  Cornish  mining  for  the  lord’s  fee,  which  is  taken 
for  liberty  to  work  tin-bounds. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a 
farm. 

farm-bailiff,  s.  An  overseer  or  foreman  employed 
by  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to  superintend  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  farm. 

♦farm-hold,  *ferme-hold,  s.  A  farm-house  with 
the  necessary  offices.  (Eng.) 

farm-house,  s.  A  house  attached  to  a  farm  for 
the  residence  of  the  farmer. 

♦farm-meal,  s.  Meal  paid  as  part  of  the  rent  of 
a  farm.  (Scotch.) 

farm-office,  s.  One  of  the  buildings  connected 
with  a  farm.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural  as  a 
collective  name  for  all  the  buildings  on  a  farm¬ 
stead.)  (Eng.) 


♦farm-place,  *farme-place,  s.  A  farm  and  its 

offices ;  a  homestead, 
farm-stock,  s. 

1.  The  live  stock  on  a  farm. 

2.  The  stock,  live  and  dead,  on  a  farm, 
farm-yard,  s.  The  yard  or  inclot-ire  contained 

within  the  farm  buildings, 
farm,  *farme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Farm,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  a  tenant  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  rent,  &c. 

“We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  new  realm.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  collectors  at  a  certain 
sum  or  rate  per  cent.  Thus,  in  ancient  Rome,  under 
the  Republic,  the  taxes  of  the  provinces  were  let 
out  to  a  class  of  collectors,  called  publicani  (Luke 
v.  27),  who  had  to  collect  and  pay  them  over  to  the 
government  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

“  The  tax  was  farmed;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all 
creditors,  the  most  rapacious.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  iii. 

3.  To  lease  or  lot  out  on  conditions,  or  at  a  certain 
price. 

“  The  farming  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country  being' 
•  wholly  unprecedented.”— Burke:  Against  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings. 

*4.  To  contract  for :  as,  one  who  engages  to  feed 
and  lodge  parish  children  at  so  much  per  head. 
*5.  To  take  a  lease  of. 

“  To  pay  five  ducats  I  would  not  farm  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

6.  To  cultivate,  till,  or  work  ;  as  land. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  engage  in  farming  or  agriculture ; 
to  follow  the  business  or  profession  of  a  farmer ;  to 
cultivate  land. 

farm  -gi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  farm;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  farmed ;  capable  of  being  farmed. 

♦farm  -age  (ageasig).s.  [Eng.  farm;  -age.] 

1.  The  management  of  farms  ;  farming. 

“They  do  by  farmage 
Brynge  the  londe  into  a  rearage.” 

Rede  me  and  be  not  wroth,  p.  102. 

2.  The  act  of  farming ;  the  state  of  being  farmed. 
“  Which  to  gentillmen  they  let  in  farmage.” — Dialogue 

between  a  Gentillman  and  a  Husbandman,  p.  139. 

♦farm -3,-rie,  s.  [Fermerie.]  An  infirmary ;  an 
hospital. 

farm  -er,  ♦farm-our,  *ferm-our,  s.  [English 

farm;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  farms  or  contracts  to  collect  taxes 
imposts,  duties,  &c.,  for  a  certain  payment  pel 
cent. 

“He  met  one  day  ...  a  publican  or  farmer  of  the 
forein  taxes  and  tribute  for  the  city.”—  P.  Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  762. 

2.  One  who  farms  or  cultivates  ground ;  an  agri¬ 
culturist ;  a  husbandman. 

“Nothing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  farmer  than  the 
stocking  of  his  land  with  cattle  larger  than  it  will  bear.” 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Eng.  Min.  Laiv:  The  lord  of  the  field,  or  one 
who  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  farmer  and 
agriculturist:  “The  farmer  is  always  a  practi¬ 
tioner  ;  the  agriculturist  may  be  a  mere  theorist : 
the  farmer  follows  husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of 
living;  the  agriculturist  follows  it  as  a  science:  the 
former  tills  the  land  upon  given  admitted  princi¬ 
ples;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or  alters 
those  that  are  established.  Betwixt  the  farmer 
and  the  agriculturist  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  practice  and  theory.  .  .  .  Farming 

brings  immediate  profit  from  personal  service:  agri¬ 
culture  may  only  promise  future,  and  consequently 
contingent  advantages.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

farmer-general,  s.  In  France,  one  of  a  company 
which,  under  the  monarchy,  contracted  with  the 
government  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  certain 
taxes,  paying  over  to  the  government  a  certain  fixed 
sum  each  year,  and  taking  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
as  their  equivalent.  The  company  was  abolished 
at  the  Revolution, 
farmer’s-plague,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  JEgopodium  podagraria,  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating  it. 

farm  -er-ess,  *farm-or-esse,  s.  [En g.  farmer; 
-ess.]  A  female  farmer. 

farm-er-ship,  *ferm-er-ship,  s.  [English 

farmer ;  -ship.] 

1.  Skill  or  experience  in  farming. 

2.  Stewardship. 

farm’-er-y, s.  [Eng .farm;  -ery.]  A  homestead t 
a  farmyard. 


b(5il,  boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dd. 
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farm'-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Farm,  u.] 

A.  Ms  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  the  farming  or  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes,  duties,  &c. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  agriculture;  as, 
the  farming  interest. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  letting  out  on  hire  or  leasing  of  taxes, 
duties,  &c.,  for  collection ;  the  contracting  to  collect 
taxes,  duties,  &c.,  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

2.  The  occupation  or  profession  of  the  cultivation 
of  land ;  agriculture. 

far'-mdst,  a.  [Eng.  far ;  -most.']  Most  distant  or 
remote ;  farthest. 

farm ’-stead,  s.  [Eng.  farm ,  and  stead  (q.  v.).] 
A  farmhouse,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  barns, 
stables,  &c.,  necessary  for  farming  purposes. 

far’-ness,  s.  [Eng .far; -ness.]  Distance,  remote¬ 
ness. 

farn,  s  [Fern.] 

Bot. :  Pteris  aquilina. 
farn-tickle,  s.  [Ferntickle.] 

Far-n6'-vi-an§,  s.  pi.  [From  Farnovius ,  the  Lat¬ 
inized  name  of  Stanislaus  Farnowski  (see  def.).] 
Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  A  Polish  Unitarian  sect 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Farnowski  (see  etym.), 
separated  from  the  rest  ofthe  Unitarian  body  in 
1568,  and  continued  till  their  chief’s  death  in  1615. 
{Townsend.) 

far-o,  *phar-ao,  *phar-aoh,  *phar-aon, 
*phar-0,  s.  [From  Fr.  pharaon;  Ger.  farospiel  — 
the  game  of  faro ;  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  Pharaoh  having  been  depicted  on 
one  of  the  cards.] 

Cards :  A  game  of  cards,  in  which  the  player  plays 
against  the  bank,  which  is  kept  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  table.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  the 
Venetian  ambassador  in  1674,  in  a  formlike  bassette  ; 
but  so  many  nobles  were  ruined  by  this  game  that 
Louis  XIV.  made  a  law  against  it.  To  elude  this 
law  it  was  cabled  Pour  et  Contre,  which  gave  rise  to 
new  prohibitions,  to  evade  which  the  name  Pharaoh 
was  adopted.  The  game  essentially  consists  in  bet¬ 
ting  on  which  of  two  piles  into  which  the  cards  are 
alternately  dealt,  a  certain  card  will  fall.  It  is 
played  with  a  “  lay-out”  of  thirteen  cards,  ranging 
from  ace  to  king,  inclusive,  and  a  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards  dealt  from  a  box,  one  at  a  time,  into  two 
piles,  alternately,  as  above  said.  There  are  various 
percentages  accruing  to  the  dealer,  the  principal 
one  being  known  as  a  split,  which  occurs  when  two 
cards  of  the  same  denomination  follow  in  succession 
from  the  box,  in  which  case  the  dealer  takes  half 
the  sum  bet  by  the  player.  When  but  two  or  three 
cards  remain  to  be  dealt,  the  player  who  succeeds 
in  naming  the  order  in  which  they  will  appear  (or 
“calls  the  turn,”  as  the  gambler  hath  it)  receives 
from  two  to  four  to  one,  according  to  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  cards,  the  amount  being  determined  by 
the  doctrine  of  chances. 

faro-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  deposit  of  money  against 
which  the  players  play  in  the  game  of  faro ;  a  gam¬ 
bling  house  or  room. 

fa-ro  -el  lte,  s.  [From  FarOe,  where  it  occurs; 
Eng.  suff.  {Min.)  -lite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite,  occurring  in 
spherical  concretions,  consisting  of  lamellar  radi¬ 
ated  individuals,  pearly  in  cleavage.  It  contains  a 
slight  excess  of  silica.  {Dana.) 

*far-rag'-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat  .farrago  (genit.  far- 
raginis) ;  Eng.  adj .  suff.  -ous.  ]  Formed  of  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  mixture  or  combination  ;  compound ;  mixed. 

fur-ra’-go,  *far-rage,  s.  [Lat.  farrago ,  from 
far  =  mixed  fodder;  Fr.  farrage;  Ital.  farrago , 
farraggine .] 

*1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  mixed  corn  or  food  for  cattle. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  kind  of  mixture  or  medley. 

*far’-rand,  *far-rant,  a.  [Farand.] 
far-rane,  s.  [Erse.]  A  gentle  bre«ze.  (Useu  on 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Scotland.) 

*far-re-a’-tion,  s.  [  Conearreation.  ]  The 
same  as  Confarreation  (q.  v.). 

far’-ri-er,  *fer-rer,  *fer-rour,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fer- 
rier,  from  ferrer  —  to  shoe  a  horse ;  Lat.  ferrum= 
iron;  Low  Lat.  ferrarius—a  smith ;  Port .ferreiro; 
Sp.  herrero;  0.  Sp.  ferrer.ferrero.] 

1.  One  who  shoes  horses. 

2.  One  who  professes  veterinary  surgery ;  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon. 

♦far’-ri-er,  v.  i.  [Farrier,  s.]  To  practice  the 
business  or  profession  of  a  farrier. 
far’-rl-er-Jf,  *fer-rar-y,  s.  [Eng.  farrier;  -y.] 
*1.  Smith’s  work ;  ironwork. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  shoeing  horses. 


3.  The  art  of  treating  the  diseases  of  horses  and 
cattle ;  veterinary  surgery. 

4.  A  place  where  horses  are  shod ;  a  forge ;  a 
smithy. 

far -row,  s.  [A.  S.fearh=a.  pig;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
varken ;  0.  H.  Ger.  farah;  M.  H.  Ger.  varch ;  Ger. 
ferkel;  Lat.  porcus=  a  pig;  Dan./are=to  farrow.] 

1.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

“Pour  in  sow’s  blood  that  bath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
*2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  litter  of  pigs. 

“  One  sow  may  bring  at  one  farrow  twentie  pigges,  but 
reare  so  many  she  cannot.” — P.  Holland  ■  Plinie,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  li. 

far -row,  *fer-ry,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Farrow,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  bear  or  bring  forth.  (Said  of 
pigs.) 

“There  were  three  sucking-pigs  served  up  in  a  dish, 
Ta’en  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  farrowed.” 

Massinger:  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  or  bring  forth  young  pigs. 

“[He]  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last.*’ 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon,  132. 
f  ar'-r5w,  *fer-ry,  a.  [Dut.  vaarkoe,  vaars= a 
heifer  or  young  cow  that  has  not  yet  brought  forth 
a  calf.]  Not  bearing  young  in  a  given  year  or  sea¬ 
son.  (Said  only  of  cows.) 

“A  cow  not  producing  a  calf  is  for  that  year  called  a 
farrow  cow.” — Forby. 

far-run-del,  s.  [Fardingdeal.]  A  corruption 
of  Fardingdeal  (q.  v.). 

*far’-ry,  s.  [Farrow,  s.] 

*far’-sang,  s.  [Parasang.] 

*farse,  v.  t.  [Farce,  v.] 
farse,  s.  [Farce,  s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  farce. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  translation  of  the  epistle  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned,  read  in  certain  English 
churches  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  para¬ 
phrase,  verse  by  verse,  of  the  original  Latin- 

“  The  sub-deacon  first  repeated  each  verse  of  the  epistle 
in  Latin,  and  his  choristers  sang  the  farse  or  explanation 
in  English.” — Hook:  Church  Diet. 

far’-see-ing,  a.  [Far-seeing.] 
far’-slght-ed,  a.  [Far-sighted.] 

■  far’-slght-ed-ness,  s.  [Far-sightedness.] 
*far’-thel,  s.  [Fardel,  s.] 
far’-ther,  *ferre,  *fer-rer,  a.  &  adv.  [A  comp,  of 
far,  the  form  of  which  is  due  to  a  confusion  with 
further  (q.  V.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  or  more  distant  or  remote 
than  something  else. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance ;  longer,  further. 

“’T  is  a  space  tor  farther  travel.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii,  L 

*3.  Additional. 

“Let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that,  without  ties  of  grati¬ 
tude,  I  have  a  particular  inclination  to  honor  you.” — 
Dryden.  {Johnson.) 

*4.  More  remote  in  point  of  time. 

“  The  Hiero-caesarienses  f etchte  their  matter  from  a 
farther  beginning.” — Greneway :  Tacitus;  Annales,  p.  83. 

5.  More  extended. 

“  These  imperfect  notes  may  lead  to  farther  discoveries.’’ 

- — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Ms  adverb : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance;  more  distantly  or  re¬ 
motely. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance. 

“  They  marched  on  farther .” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  364. 

3.  To  a  greater  extent  or  degree,  more  fully,  more 
deeply;  further;  as,  to  carry  one's  investigations 
farther. 

“  ’Tis  time  I  should  inform  thee  farther.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Moreover,  in  addition  ;  furthermore ;  besides. 

“  Nay,  farther,  if  we  consider  all  circumstances.” — 
Chesterfield:  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  No.  46. 

far  -ther,  v.  t.  [Farther,  a.]  To  promote,  to 
advance,  to  further,  to  help  forward. 

“I  might  .  .  .  have  farthered  the  opinion  that  Scipio 
and  Lelius  joined  with  me.” — Dryden •  Discourse  on  Epic 
Poetry. 

*far’-ther-an§e,  s.  [Eng.  farther,  v.;  -ance .] 
The  act  of  furthering,  promoting,  or  advancing ; 
furtherance. 

far’-ther-more,  *far-der-more,  adv.  [Eng. 
farther;  -more.]  Besides,  furthermore  ;  in  addition  ; 
moreover. 

“  Fardermore,  saith  saynt  Johan,  I  saw  an  infynite 
house  of  angels.” — Bale ;  Image,  pt.  i. 


far  -ther-most,  a.  [Eng.  farther;  -most.]  At 
the  farthest  distance ;  most  distant  or  remote. 

“Until  he  come  unto  that  farthermost.” — Hammond: 
Works,  ii.  641. 

*far’-ther-6-ver,  *fer-thir-o-ver,  s.  [Eng. 

farther ,  and  over.]  Furthermore,  moreover,  be¬ 
sides. 

far-thest,  a.  &  adv.  [Farther.] 

A.  As  adj. :  At  the  greatest  distance ;  most  dis¬ 
tant  or  remote. 

“From  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia.” 

Shakesp.  •  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance ;  most  distantly ; 
most  remotely. 

“  It  threatens  fart  hest  off.” 

Tourneur:  Revenge:’’  s  Tragedie,  iv. 

2.  To  the  greatest  distance. 

“  Who  goes  farthest.” — Shakesp  :  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

3.  To  the  greatest  extent  or  depth;  most  fully; 
most  deeply. 

U  At  the  farthest,  at  farthest1  At  the  outside;  at 
tho  extreme. 

“Parliament  will  certainly  rise  the  first  week  in  April 
at  farthest.”— Chesterfield:  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  bk.  ii., 
let.  47. 

far -thing,  *fer-ding,  *fer-thing;,  *fer-thyn, 
*fer-thynge,  *ver-thing,  s.  [A.  S.  feorthing,  fer- 
thyng,  feorthling,  from  feorth= fourth,  and  aimin. 
suff.  -ing,  -ling ;  feovoer— four.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny  ;  tho  smallest  copper 
coin  current  in  Groat  Britain,  equal  to  half  a  cent. 
“Eche  yer  a  thousend  marc,  and  nought  a  verthing  lasse.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  607. 

*2.  A  division  of  land. 

“  Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing-land  ;  nine  farthings  a 
Cornish  acre  ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight’s  fee.” — 
Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*3.  A  very  small  amount  or  value. 

“  In  hire  suppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  drauht.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prologue,  134. 

4.  Used  hyperbolical) y  or  proverbially  for  the 
smallest  possible  sum  or  amount. 

“It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a  single 
creature  who  cared  a  farthing  whether  I  was  dead  or 
alive.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

*farthing-deal,  s.  [Fardingdeal.] 
*farthing-land,  s.  [Farthing,  3.] 

*farthing-man,  *ferding-man,  s.  A  dean  of 
guild. 

farthing-rot,  s. 

Bot.:  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 
far’-thin-gale,  *far -din-gale,  *var-din- 
gale,  *var-din-gall,  s.  [A  corruption  of  O.  Fr. 
verdugalle,  vertugalle—a  farthingale,  from  Sp.  ver- 
dugardo=\it.  provided  with  hoops,  from  verdugo — 
a  young  shoot,  a  rod,  from  verde,  Lat.  viridis= 
green.]  The  under-props  or  circles  of  hoops  made 
of  whalebone  used  to  extend  the  wide  gown  and 
petticoat  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hoopskirt 
of  latter  days  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  far¬ 
thingale. 

*far  -tl-gal,  s.  [Farthingale.] 
fas’-§e§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  fascisms,  bundle.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  most  ancient  insignia  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  consisting  of  bundles  of  elm 
or  birch  rods,  in  the  center  of  which  was  an  ax. 
The  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  and 
some  authors  assert  that  it  was  known  in  the  time 
of  Romulus,  while  others  maintain  thatTarquiniu3 
Priscuswas  the  first  feo  adopt  it.  After  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  fasces  were  carried 
before  the  consuls  by  men  called  Lictors ;  but  this 
honor  was  granted  to  the  consul-major  only.  The 
consul  and  pro-consul  had  twelve  lictors,  each  of 
whom  carried  a  fasces ;  the  dictator  had  twenty- 
four,  and  when  in  Rome  the  ax  was  carried  before 
him.  The  praetors  ofthe  towns  had  only  two  fasces; 
those  of  the  provinces  and  the  army  six.  Under  the 
empire  the  consuls,  who  were  merely  civil  magis¬ 
trates,  had  twelve  fasces,  while  the  pro-praetors  and 
pro-consuls  were  allowed  six,  and  this  lasted  till 
the  fall  of  Rome. 

*2.  Fig. :  Any  emblem  of  authority. 

“You  must  submit  your  fasces  to  theirs.” — Burke: 
Affairs  of  Ireland. 

fas-get,  s.  [Lat.  fascis=a  bundle.] 

Glass : 

T.  An  iron-wire  basket  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  to 
carry  the  bottle  from  the  blowing-rod  or  the  mold 
to  the  leer ;  also  called  a  Pontee,  Punty,  Punty-rod, 
or  Puntil. 

2.  A  rod  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  for 
the  same  purpose. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s’ire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  effr,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


fasciola 


fascia 
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fas  (or  f  a'-sM-ij,),  s.  [Lat.=a  sash,  a  band, 

a  fillet.] 

1.  Dress:  A  bandage  employed  in  various  ways, 

fl? 

*(1)  A  diadem,  worn  round  the  head  as  an  emblem 
of  royalty,  the  color  being  white:  that  worn  by 
women  was  purple. 

*(2)  As  a  support  to  the  breast  by  women. 

*(3)  As  a  bandage  round  the  legs,  especially  of 
women,  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  serving  as  a 
protection  or  a  support  to  the  legs  of  the  wearer,  a 
practice  that  was  adopted  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages. 

.  (4)  As  a  bandage  for  enswathing  the  bodies  of 
infants,  as  practiced  by  the  modern  peasants  of 
Italy. 

“The  fascia  is  found  a  convenient  style  of  dress  for 
mothers  and  nurses.”—  Country  Life  in  Italy,  in  Cornhill 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1881. 

2.  Anat.:  A  thin,  tendon-like  covering  surround¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  binding  them  in 
their  places ;  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeuro¬ 
sis.  The  fasciae  are  named  from  (1)  the  position,  as 
the  anal  and  lumbar  fasciae  ;  (2)  from  some  peculiar 
function,  as  the  cremasteric,-  or  (3)  from  some  pe¬ 
culiarity,  as  the  cribriform  fascia. 

3.  Arch.:  A  flat  architectural  member  in  an  en¬ 
tablature  or  elsewhere ;  a  band  or  broad  fillet.  The 
architrave  in 

the  more  ele-  c 
gant  orders  of 
architecture  is 
divided  into 
three  bands, 
which  are 
called  fasciae ; 
the  lowest  be¬ 
ing  called  the 
first  fascia,  the 
middle  one  the 
second,  and  the 
upper  one  the 
third.  When 

there  are  only  two  fasciae,  as  in  the  annexed  cut, 
they  are  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  board  or  strip  over  a 
shop-front,  on  which  the  name,  &c.,  of  the  owner  or 
occupier  is  written^ 

“  The  architrave  consists  of  three  fasciae  or  bands.” — 
flees.-  Cyclopaedia. 

*4.  Astron. :  The  belt  of  a  planet. 

“Jupiter’s  fascice,  or  belts,  are  more  luminous  than  the 
rest  of  his  disc,  and  are  included  between  parallel  lines.” 
— Oxford:  Encyclopaedia: 

5.  Entom. :  A  broad,  transverse  band. 

6.  Surg.:  A  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature. 

fas  -51-9,1  (orf  ash-1-31),  a.  [Low  Lat.  fascialis 
from  Lat.  fasces.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  fasces. 

fas-gl-a  -lis  (orfash-i-a'-lis),  s.  [Fascia.] 

Anat.:  A  long,  small,  and  flattened  muscle  situate 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh ;  called  also  Sar- 
torius  (q.  v.). 

fas-gi-ate  (or  f  ash-I-ate),  a.  [Lat.  fascia; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Banded  or  compacted  together. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Fasciated  (q.v.). 

*fas-gi-ate  (or  fash'-I-ate),  v.  t.  [Fasciate, 
a.]  To  bind  together. 

fas-gi-at-ed  (or  f  ash-I-at-ed),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Fasciate,  v.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  together. 

“  The  arm  not  lying  fasciated  or  wrapt  up.” — Browne: 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  ii. 


2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  stem  having  a  thickened  or 
flattened  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  Fir,  Ash,  &c., 
arising  from  the  union  of  several  leaf-buds. 

“It  appears  as  if  formed  by  several  peduncles  united 
together  so  as  to  become  a  fasciated  axis,  as  in  the  Cocks¬ 
comb.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  327. 

fas-gLa  -tion  (or  f  ash-I-a’-tion),  s.  [English 
fasciat{e) ;  -ion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  binding  or  rolling  up. 

2.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  flattened,  ribbon-like  form  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form  of  nor¬ 
mal  stems. 

2.  Surg. :  The  act  or  method  of  binding  or  rolling 
up  diseased  or  injured  parts  ;  a  bandage. 

f  as'-gl-cle,  s.  [Lat.  fasciculus,  a  dimin.  of  fascis 
—a  bundle;  Fr.  fascicule ;  Sp.  fasciculo;  Ita l.fas- 
cicolo.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  bundle,  or  packet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book. 

V  4q  the  next  fascicle  you'say  that  I  maintain  some 
things.” — Dr.  Mayne:  Sermon  at  Oxford  (1647),  p.  19. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  technical  rendering  of  the  Latin 
"word  fasciculus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zodl. :  A  small  bundle.  {Owen.) 

3.  Bot. :  A  form  of  cyme  in  which  the  peduncles 
are  short  and  the  flowers  closely  approximated  with 
a  centrifugal  expansion,  as  in  some  of  the  Pink 
tribe,  Dianthus  barbatus,  &c. 

f  as-gi-cled  (cled  as  cgld),  a.  [English  fasci¬ 
cle) ;  -ed.] 

1  .Anat.:  Clustered  together,  compact;  applied 
to  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  bunches  or  clusters  from  the 
same  point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Pine ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  stems 

and  roots. 

“The  non -develop¬ 
ment  of  a  branch  gives 
rise  to  clustered  or 
fascicled  leaves,  as  in 
the  Larch,  and  to  .fas¬ 
cicled  twigs,  as  in  a 
common  bird-nest-like 
monstrosity  of  the 
birch.” — Balfour:  Bot¬ 
any,  §  650. 

3.  Zodl. :  Arranged 
in  bundles ;  fascicu¬ 
lated.  [Fascicu¬ 
late.] 

fas-gic  -fl-lar,  a. 

[Latin  fascicularis, 
from  fasciculus  =  a 
little  bundle.]  The 
same  as  Fascicled  (q.  v.). 

fas-gic-y-lar'-i-g.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  fascicu¬ 
lus  (q.  v.) .] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Polyzoa,  occurring  in  the 
Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  the  coencecium  is  more 
or  less  spherical,  composed  of  vertical  laminee, 
arranged  somewhat  like  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  and  carrying  the  cell-mouths  at  their  extrem¬ 
ities.  They  are  also  called  Meandropora. 

f  as-gic'-u-l3r-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fascicular;  -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  manner ;  fasciculately. 

fas-gic'-ii-late,  fas-gic'-vi-lat-ed,  a.  [Latin 
fascicul{us)  =  a  little  bundle,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ate,  -ated.]  The  same  as  Fascicled  (q.  v.). 

“  With  fasciculated  long  papillae  on  the  upper  part.” — 
Pennant:  Brit.  Zodl.,  vol.  iv. 

f as-gic  -fl-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fasciculate;  -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  or  clustered  manner. 

f  as-gic-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  fasciculat(e) ;  -ion.] 
The  state  of  being  fasciculate  or  growing  in  clusters 
or  bunches. 


Fascicled. 


“A  consequent  clustering  or  fasciculation  of  the  twigs.” 
— Balfour:  Botany ,  §  190. 

f as-glc-u'-la-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  fasciculus .]  In 
clusters  or  bunches ;  fasciculately. 

fasciculato-ramose,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  branches  or  roots  which  are  so 
closely  drawn  together  as  to  be  almost  parallel. 

*fas'-gi-cule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasciculus.]  A 
little  bundle ;  a  fascicle  (q.  v.). 

f as-gic'-ff-lite,  s.  [Latin  fasciculus=a  little 
bundle;  Gr.  lithos=  a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  species  of  tufted  hornblende. 

f as-gic'-u-lus,  s.  [Latin  dimin.  of  fascis=  a 
bundle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  bundle  or  package. 

2.  A  part  or  division  of  a  book. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  Various  fascicles  of  the  human  brain. 
There  are  the  Fasciculi  graciles  (graceful  or  slender 
fascicles),  in  the  Medulla  oblongata;  Fasciculi 
teretes,  smooth  and  cylindrical,  or  round  fascicles, 
also  in  the  Medulla  oblongata ;  and  the  Fasciculus 
uncinatus,  hooked-shaped  fascicle,  in  the  Cerebrum. 
{ Quain .) 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Fascicle  (q.v.). 

fas  -gin-ate,  v.  t.  &i.  [Lat.  fascinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fascino=to  enchant,  to  charm  ;  Ital.  fascinatre; 
Sp.  fascinar ;  Fr.  fasciner ;  Gr.  baskainb] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bewitch,  to  enchant;  to  exercise  some  super¬ 
natural  and  irresistible  influence  upon. 

“It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  . 

serpents  can  stupefy  and  fascinate  the  prey  which  they 
are  desirous  to  obtain.” — Griffith:  Cuvier. 


2.  To  charm,  to  exercise  a  captivating  influence 
upon ;  to  captivate  by  beauty,  grace,  or  other  excel¬ 
lent  quality. 

“He  surprised  and  even  fascinated  all  the  faculties  of 
his  incomparable  master.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  193. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  exercise  or  possess  a  fascinating 
or  charming  power. 

“  The  sullen  gravity  which  had  been  characteristic  of 
the  Stadtholder’s  court  seemed  to  have  vanished  before 
the  influence  of  the  fascinating  Englishman.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.; ch.  v. 

*fas'-gin-ate,  s.  [Fascinate,  d.]  Fascination, 
enchantment,  magic. 

f as-gin-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fascinatio ,  from  fas¬ 
cinatus,  pa.  par.  oifascino;  Fr.  fascination;  Port. 
fascinazao;  Sp . fascinacion ;  Ital. fasinazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  or  of  exercis¬ 
ing  supernatural  and  irresistible  influence  upon  a 
person  or  animal;  a  bewitching,  charming,  or  en¬ 
chantment.  Such  power  or  influence  was  formerly 
ascribed  to  magicians,  and  to  certain  animals,  as 
the  basilisk,  and  the  belief  in  the  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  “  evil  eye  ”  is  a  remnant  of  this  super¬ 
stition. 

Several  naturalists  of  late  years  have  been 
inclined  to  revive  this  belief  and  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  really  has  some  foundation  in 
nature.  One  writer  claims  to  have  “  had  ocular 
proof  that  some  influence  akin  to  fascination  can 
be  exercised  by  a  predatory  animal  over  a  victim 
which  it  desires  to  get  within  its  power.  I  saw  in 
Central  India  a  large  fly,  one  evening  after  the 
lamps  were  lit,  unable  to  take  its  eyes  off  a  scor¬ 
pion.  At  last  it  was  fatuous  enough  to  fly  across 
from  one  wall  to  the  next  three  different  times 
to  attack  the  scorpion,  which  finally  caught  and 
devoured  it.” 

“We  see  the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient  for  both 
effects:  of  procuring  love;  and  sickness  caused  by  envie; 
and  fascination  is  ever  by  the  eye.” — Bacon:  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  §  944. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  charming  or 
captivating  by  beauty,  grace  or  other  excellent 
quality. 

“  The  fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  art.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated,  en¬ 
chanted,  or  charmed. 

“The  ancients  believed  that  spitting  in  their  bosoms 
three  times  (which  was  a  sacred  number),  would  prevent 
fascination.” — Fawkes:  Theocritus,  Id.  vi.  (Note.) 

4.  That  which  fascinates,  enchants,  charms  or 
captivates. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fascinate  and  to 
charm,  see  Chakm. 

fas-gi'ne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./ascis=a  bundle.] 

1.  Fort.:  A  cylindrical  bundle  of  faggots  or  brush¬ 
wood  used  in  revetments  of  earthworks.  They  vary 
in  size,  say  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  bound  with 
withes  every  eighteen  inches.  When  the  limbs  are 


Parapet  Reveted  with  Fascines. 


Fascine. 


stouter  and  longer  than  usual,  it  is  called  a  Sau- 
cisse  or  Saucisson.  Fascines  dipped  in  pitch  or 
other  combustible  matter  are  sometimes  used  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy’s  lodgments  or  other 
works. 

“  To  provide  themselves  each  squadron  with  twenty 
fascines.” — Tindal;  Hist.  Eng.,  Anne  (an.  3). 

2.  Civ.  Eng.:  In  Civil  Engineering  fascines  are 
used  in  making  sea  and  river  walls  to  protect  shores 
subj ect  to  washing ;  or  to  collect  sand,  silt,  and  mud 
to  raise  the  bottom  and  gradually  form  an  island, 
either  as  a  breakwater  against  inroads,  or  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  cultivation,  as  in  Holland. 

*f  as’-gin-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fascino  =  to  fascinate, 
fascinum  —  witchcraft,  enchantment.]  Caused  by 
or  proceeding  from  witchcraft  or  enchantment. 

f  as-gl-6  -la,  s.  [Lat.,=a  small  bandage  ;  dimin. 
of  ,fascia=  a  bandage.] 

Zodl.:  The  Fluke-worm,  a  genus  of  internal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Parenchymata,  fam¬ 
ily  Tremadotea. 

fasciola  cinerea,  s. 

Anat.:  A  name  some  have  given  to  the  unden 
tated  upper  part  of  the  fascia  dentata  ia  the  cera 
brum.  {Quain.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e.^ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


fasciolaria 
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fast 


f  as-9l-6-lar'-I-9,,  s.  [Lat.  fasciola= a  bandage.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
belonging  to  the  family  Muricidee,  and  so  termed 
from  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of  their  wind¬ 
ings.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  Murex, 
whose  windings  are  rough  with  varices,  or  wrinkle¬ 
like  swellings ;  and  from  Fusus  by  their  spirally- 
plaited  columella.  They  occur  in  warm  and 
southern  seas. 

2.  Palccont.:  They  commence  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

*fas-e-lyn,  *fas-yll,  *face-lyn,  v.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
/oseZn.]  To  unravel,  to  tear. 

fash,  *fasch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr./&che?-=to  offend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pain  or  trouble  the  body. 

“  Loudon  is  fashed  with  a  defluxion.” — Baillie:  Letters, 
i.  215. 

2.  To  pain,  trouble,  vex,  or  worry  the  mind;  com¬ 
mon  in  the  expression  “Dinna  fash  yourself.” 
( Scotch .) 

“  I  have  also  been  much  fashed  in  my  own  mind  upon 
this  occasion.” — Baillie:  Letters,  ii.  110. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  trouble,  to  be  annoyed  or  vexed. 

“  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  of  being  on  the  table 
than  usual,  at  which  he  began  to  fash.” — Galt:  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  p.  229. 

2.  To  grow  weary,  to  tire ;  as,  to  fash  of  work. 

3.  To  meddle  with  anything  so  as  to  bring  trouble 
on  one’s  self. 

TT  To  fash  one's  thumb:  To  take  trouble;  to  be 
troubled  or  anxious. 

fash,  *fasch,  s.  [Fash,  u.] 

1.  Trouble,  vexation. 

2.  Pain  taken  about  anything. 

3.  A  troublesome  person. 

IT  To  take  the  fash:  To  take  the  trouble  or  pains 
to  do  anything. 

fash  (2),  s.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  fashion 
(q.  v.).] 

Nautical : 

1.  An  irregular  seam. 

2.  The  mark  left  by  the  mold  upon  cast  bullets. 

fash’-eous,  fash'-ious,  adj.  [Fr.  facheux 
(m.),  facheuse  (f.).J  Troublesome. 

fash’-eous-ness,  fash'-ious-ness,  s.  [English 
fasheous;  -ness.]  Troublesomeness,  trouble. 
(Scotch.) 

*fash'-er-y,  *fasch-er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  facherie.] 
Trouble,  worry,  vexation. 

f  ash'-i&n  (1),  *fa-ci-oun,  *fas-sion,  *fas-soun, 
*fas-syone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faceon,  fachon,  fazon ,  from 
Lat.  factio=a  making,  facio= to  make,  to  do.] 

*1.  The  act  of  making  or  fashioning;  workman¬ 
ship. 

“Failyeing  that  the  said  Walter  deliuer  noeht  again 
the  said  chenye  of  gold,  that  he  sail  content  and  pay  to 
the  said  Schir  William  for  the  fasoune  of  ilke  vnce  a 
Franche  croune.” — Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  1489),  p.  135. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  external  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  anything ;  the  style,  shape,  appearance,  or 
mode  of  structure. 

“  What  fashion  shall  I  make  your  breeches?” — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

♦3.  A  form,  model,  or  pattern. 

“  King  Ahaz  sent  to  tJrijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of  the 
altar.” — 2  Kings  xvi.  10. 

*4.  External  appearance  in  general. 

“  I  will,  or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

5.  The  prevailing  style  or  mode  of  dress,  orna¬ 
ment,  &c. ;  custom  or  conventional  usage  in  regard 
to  dress,  behavior,  etiquette,  &c. 

‘‘Fashions  in  all  our  gesterings, 

Fashions  in  our  attyre.” 

Brant:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  2. 

6.  Custom,  prevailing  practice. 

“  The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

7.  Genteel  or  fashionable  life;  good  breeding; 
position  in  society. 

“It  is  strange  that  men  of  fashion,  and  gentlemen, 
should  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge.” — Raleigh. 

*8.  That  which  good  breeding  requires. 

“For  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you.” — Shakesp.:  As  You 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

9.  Manner ;  method  of  conduct,  behavior ;  way. 

“As  is  false  women’s  fashion.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  20. 

*10.  A  kind  or  sort. 

“  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion .” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 


In  a  fashion,  after  a  fashion :  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  :  in  a  sort. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  the 
phrases  of  fashion,  of  quality,  and  of  distinction: 
“  These  epithets  are  employed  promiscuously  in 
colloquial  discourse ;  but  not  with  strict  propriety : 
by  men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best  com¬ 
pany;  by  men  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  by  men  of  distinction  are  understood 
men  of  honorable  superiority,  whether  by  wealth, 
office,  or  preeminence  in  society.  Gentry  and  mer¬ 
chants,  though  not  men  of  quality,  may,  by  their 
mode  of  living,  be  men  of  fashion ;  and  by  the  office 
they  hold  in  the  state,  they  may  likewise  be  men  of 
distinction."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fashion  and  cus¬ 
tom,  see  Custom. 

fashion-led,  a.  Following  the  fashion  or  pre¬ 
vailing  custom. 

“  Whom  do  I  advise?  The  fashion-led, 

The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  779,  780. 
fashion-monger,  s.  One  who  studies  the 
fashion ;  a  fop. 

*fashion-mongering,  a.  Behaving  like  a  fop ; 
affecting  gentility ;  foppish. 

fashion-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  pair  of  cant  frames  which 
form  the  exterior  angle  of  the  stern-framing ;  be- 


f  ash-i6n-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fashion,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or 
shaping  anything. 

fashioning-needle,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  One  of  the  pins  or  fingers  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  loops  from  certain  of  the  bearded 
needles,  and  transfer  them  to  others  for  widening 
or  narrowing  the  work. 

*f  ash’-i6n -1st,  s.  [Eng.  fashion;  -ist.l  An  obse¬ 
quious  follower  of  the  fashion. 

f  ash'-Ion-less,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -less.’]  With¬ 
out  fashion ;  not  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
good  society. 

*fash'-i6n-Tjf,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -ly.]  Fashion¬ 
able. 

fash-ion§  (1),  s.  pi.  [Fashion,  s.]  Theprevail- 
ing  fashion  or  mode  of  dress  in  good  society 
*f  ash'-ion§  (2),  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  farcy  or 
farcin .]  The  farcy  (q.  v.). 
fash'-ious,  a.  [Fasheous.] 
fash'-ious-ness,  s.  [Fasheousness.] 
f  as'-kl-dar,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  The  Northern  Gull,  Larus  parasiticui' 
(now  Lestris  cataractes) .  (Scotch.) 

*fass,  s._  [O.  Fr.  faisse,  fais—a  bunch;  Lat 
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tween  them  extends  the  wing-transom,  which  is  the  faS(fa-i  A  knot, ji  bunch. 


base-piece  of  the  counter-timbers. 

fashion-plate,  s. 

1.  An  illustrated  sheet  showing  the  latest  styles  of 
dress. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  given  to  an  overdressed 
person. 

*fash  -i6n  (2),  s.  [Fashions,  2.] 

fash-ion,  u. f.  [Fr. fagonner;  O.Sp. faccionar.] 
[Fashion,  s.] 

1.  To  form,  to  mold,  to  give  shape,  figure,  or 
form  to. 

“  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What 
makest  thou  ?  ” — Isaiah  xlv.  9. 

2.  To  make  or  form  according  to  the  rule  pre¬ 
scribed  by  custom. 

‘‘Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight.” — 
Locke.  (Johnson.) 

3.  To  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate. 

“Refines  his  speech,  and  fashions  his  address.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  240. 

*4.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  forge. 

“To  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  contrive,  to  bring  about,  to  frame. 

“They  have  conjoined  to  fashion  their  false  sport.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fashion  and  to 
form,  see  Form. 

fash’-ion-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fashion ;  -able.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  According  to  fashion  or  custom ;  established 
by  custom  or  use ;  in  conformity  with  the  fashion 
or  established  mode. 

“While  he  was  learning  fashions,  not  to  have  refused 
so  fashionable  a  temptation.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  5. 

2.  Made  according  to  the  fashion. 

“Rich  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck: 

Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck.” 

Dryden:  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  x. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  established  rules  of 
conduct;  dressing  or  behaving  according  to  the 
fashion. 

“Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th’  hand.” 

Shakesp.;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

4.  Genteel,  well-bred ;  holding  a  good  position  in 
society. 

“The  language  oe  fashionable  society,  the  language  of 
diplomacy.’  —Macauiay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

.  *B.  A.®  subsi  :  A  person  holding  a  good  position 
in  society 

“Me  and  the  other  fash'  nables  only  came  last  night.” — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

f ash'-ion-jibJe-ness,  *fash-ion-able~nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  fashionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  fashionable  or  in  conformity  with  fashion  or 
prevailing  custom. 

f  ash  -ion-a-bly,  adv.  [En g.  fashionab(le)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fashionable  manner ;  according  to  fashion  or 
custom. 

*f  ash  -ion-er ,  s.  [ Eng.  fashion ;  -er.]  One  who 
fashions,  forms,  or  gives  shape  to  anything. 


f as’-SU-Ite,  fas'-slte,  s.  [From  Fassa  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  aluminous  variety  of  Pyroxene,  afford¬ 
ing  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pistachio-green. 
It  is  found  in  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  also  called 
Pyrgone. 

*fasse,  fas,  s.  [A.  S.feax;  Ice\.  fax.]  Hair. 

*fas-sit,  a.  [Fass,  s.]  Knotted. 

fas'-slte,  s.  [Fassaite.] 

*fas-son,  *fasoun,  s.  [Fashion,  s.] 

♦fast,  s.  [Facet.] 

fast,  *faste,  *fsest,  *fest,  *vaeste,*vast,  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [A.  S.  feest,  a.,  feeste,  adv.;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
vast ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fast ;  Icel.  fasti ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vast ; 
Ger  .fest.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fixed  firmly;  fastened  or  attached  closely; 
firm,  close. 

“  The  wyf  fonde  the  dore  faste.” — Seven  Sages,  1,355. 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

“Wei  he  makede  his  castles  treowe  and  swidhe  veeste.” 

Layamon,  ii.  7L 

3.  Close,  deep,  sound;  as  sleep. 

“  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  paper,  fold  it, 
seal  it,  and  again  return  to  her  bed;  yet  all  this  while  iD 
a  most  fast  sleep.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

4.  Steadfast,  faithfully,  firm  in  adherence. 

“Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes?” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  Lasting,  durable ;  as,  a  fast  color. 

*6.  Tenacious ;  retentive.  (Followed  by  of.) 

Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  o/their  smells.” 
— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

7.  Swift,  rapid ;  moving  rapidly ;  quick  in  motion. 

“  Springs  out  into  fast  gait.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

This  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the  original 
meaning  of  firm,  fixed.  What  is  close  easily  passes 
into  what  is  urgent  or  pressing.  The  transition  is 
seen  in  end  phrases ;  as,  He  came  fast  behind,  The 
enemy  pressed  fast  on  him,  &c. 

8.  Rapid,  speedy. 

“Idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

9.  Pleasure-seeking;  dissipated;  rakish.  (Slang.) 

“He  .  .  .  was  the  most  brilliant  fast  man  of  antiq¬ 
uity.” — Hannay:  Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

10.  Applied  to  a  young  lady,  it  is  intended  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  she  imitates  the_  manners,  habits,  and 
language  of  a  man,  and  despises  the  ordinary  rules 
of  propriety. 

11.  Hasty,  forward,  rash. 

12.  Hasty  in  temper;  irascible;  hot-headed. 

13.  Engaged  in  or  upon  some  business  or  purpose. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Firmly,  closely,  securely. 

“Nomen  anon  Iheu  Crist  and  hine  vaste  bunde.”— Old 
Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  43. 

2.  Securely. 

“I  know  there  is  an  order  that  keeps  things  fast  in 
their  place.” — Burke:  Reform  of  Representation. 

3.  Deeply,  soundly. 

“  The  dove  sleeps/ast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  360. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or.  wore,  wtlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
as,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw 


fast-fettered 
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fastigiate 


*4.  Closely,  steadfastly,  firmly. 

“Thou  art  bo  fast  mine  enemy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI. ,  Pt.  II. ,  y.»2. 

*5.  Unchangeably,  immovably,  unalterably. 

“Are  you  fast  married?” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

6.  Close,  near.  (Of  distance.) 

“ Faste  besyde  is  another  yle.” — Maundeville,  p.  187. 

*7.  Close,  near.  (Of  number  or  quantity.) 

“  There  were  environed,  intercepted,  and  killed  ,  .  . 
fast  upon  a  thousand.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  735. 

8.  Quickly,  rapidly,  swiftly ;  with  rapid  motion. 

“To  renne  faster  than  all  other.” — Golden  Boke,  xxx. 

9.  Readily,  willingly,  without  hesitation. 

“Which  they’ll  do  fast  enough  of  themselves.” 

Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

10.  In  a  dissipated,  reckless,  or  profligate  man¬ 
ner  ;  as,  to  live/asf. 

C.  4s  substantive : 

1.  Naut.:  A  mooring-rope  or  hawser,  securing  a 
vessel,  and  named  from  its  position;  as,  the  head, 
bow,  breast,  quarter,  or  stern  fasts,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

2.  Mining :  A  shelf. 

IT  (1)  Fast  and  loose  (in  the  phrase  To  play  fast 
and  loose ) :  To  act  in  an  inconsistent  or  inconstant 
manner ;  to  act  without  regard  to  one’s  promises  or 
engagements. 

“And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood,  .  .  . 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Fast  and  loose  pulleys : 

Mach. :  A  device  for  disengaging  and  reengaging 
machinery.  One  pulley  is  fast  to  the  shaft,  the 
other  runs  loosely  thereupon.  The  band  is  turned 
on  to  either,  as  the  work  requires. 

(3)  To  live  fast :  To  lead  a  dissipated,  abandoned 
life. 

(4)  To  make  fast : 

Naut.:  To  secure  a  ship  to  the  shore,  &c.,  by 
means  of  a  fast  or  hawser. 

(5)  To  stand  fast: 

(a)  To  stand  still ;  to  remain  standing. 

(b)  To  show  constancy,  courage,  or  steadfastness  ; 
not  to  yield. 

“Watch  ye,  standfast  in  the  faith.” — 1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 

IT  Fast  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
meaning  of  rapidly,  quickly :  as  in  fast-decaying , 
fast-descending,  fast-falling,  fast-sinking,  &c. 

fast-fettered,  a.  Firmly  secured  with  fetters. 

“  The  fast-fettered  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain.” 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

fast-handed,  a.  Niggardly,  close-handed,  close- 
fisted,  miserly. 

“The  king  being  fast-handed  and  loth  to  part  with  a 
6econd  dowry.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

fast-pulley,  s. 

Mach. :  One  keyed  to  the  shaft  so  as  to  revolve 
therewith.  In  contradistinction  to  the  loose-pulley, 
which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  to  which  the  belt  is 
transferred  when  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  no 
longer  desired. 

fast-staying,  a. 

Naut. :  Quick  in  going  about. 

♦fast  (l),*fasten  (l),*festen,  v.  t.  [A.  S .fcestan; 
O.  S .festian;  O.  Fris.  festigia;  O  H.  Ger.  fastjan: 
Goth,  fastan;  I cel .  festa,  Sw.  fast  a ;  Dan.  fceste.  J 

1.  To  fasten,  to  secure,  to  fix  firmly  or  securely. 

“  To  ilka  joynt  war  fested  a  rote.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  1,907. 

2.  To  set  or  place  with  strength. 

“A  stroke  on  him  he/est.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  190. 

3.  To  make  sure,  to  secure,  to  establish,  to  con¬ 
firm. 

“To  the  kyng  Edward  hii  fasten  huere  fay.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  214. 

fast  (2),  *fast'-en  (2),  V.  i.  [A.  S.  fcestan;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vasten,  Dan.  faste,  Sw.  &  Icel.  fasta; 
Goth,  fastan;  Ger  .fasten.  It  is  an  early  derivative 
from  fast,  a.=firm.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  abstain  from  or  be  without  food  beyond  the 
ordinary  or  usual  time. 

“  The  disdain  and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept 
Hector  fasting  and  waking.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  To  abstain  entirely  or  partially  from  food  vol¬ 
untarily  for  a  certain  time  for  the  mortification  of 
the  body  or  appetites,  as  a  token  of  grief,  sorrow, 
affliction,  or  penitence. 

“  Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 
thy  face;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast." — 
Matthew  vi.  17,  18. 


fast,  *fasste,  s.  [A.  S.  fasta;  Dan.  faste;  O.  H. 
Ger.,  Icel.,  &  Sw.  fasta;  Dut.  vasti;  O.  Fris.  festa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Total  or  partial  abstinence  from  or  deprivation 
of  food  ;  an  omission  to  take  food. 

2.  A  time  set  apart  to  express  national  grief  for 
some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  impending  evil. 

“The  people  of  Nineveh  proclaimed  a  fast." — Jonah 
iii.  3. 

*3.  Any  holy  time  or  season. 

“The  Easter  fast:  was  it  always  and  in  every  place  uni¬ 
formly  observed?” — Calphill:  Answer  to  Nartiall,  p.269. 
( Davies .) 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic  Fasts:  The  old  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians 
(Jonah  iii.  5) ,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient 
nations,  had  most  of  them  stated  or  occasional 
fasts,  as  have  the  modern  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 
&c. 

2.  Jewish  Fasts:  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  the 
only  fasting-day  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
the  Mishna  speaks  of  four  others,  respectively  com¬ 
memorating  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  the  burning  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  re¬ 
ceiving  by  Ezekiei  and  the  other  captives  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
also  fasts  proclaimed  by  royal  or  other  authority 
on  special  occasions  (1  Kings  xxi.  9-12 ;  2  Chron.  xx. 
3;  Ezra  viii.  2).  For  the  spiritual  and  unspiritual 
way  of  keeping  a  fast,  see  Isaiah  lviii.  3. 

3.  Christian  Fasts :  No  stated  fasts  are  enjoined 
in  the  New  Testament;  they  arose  subsequently, 
the  Lent  fast  taking  the  lead.  [Lent.]  In  the 
third  century  the  Latins  fasted  on  the  seventh  day. 
In  A.  D.  813  the  Council  of  Mentzin  its  thirty-fourth 
canon,  ordered  a  fast  the  first  week  in  March,  the 
second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September, 
and  the  last  full  week  preceding  Christmas  Eve. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  custom 
became  prevalent  of  fasting  on  Saturday  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Episcopalian  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  the  principal  fasts  of  the  year  are 
Lent,  the  Ember  days,  All-Saints,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Rogation  days,  and  the  eves  or  vigils 
before  certain  festivals ;  as  before  Christmas  day. 
Some  of  these  fasts  are  common  to  both  churches. 

4.  Modern  Fasts :  Several  times  in  the  course  of 
political  events  have  different  Christian  govern¬ 
ments  proclaimed  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  sup¬ 
plication  being  directed  to  the  great  Guide  and 
Director  of  affairs  that  He  would  avert  the  threat¬ 
ened  danger  with  which  the  state  was  confronted. 
As  a  notable  antitype  of  this  custom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  our  national  Thanksgiving,  in  which  feasting 
and  not  fasting  is  the  salient  feature. 

♦faste,  a.  [Faced.] 

fas  -ten(3)  (f  silent),  *fast-ne,  *fast-nen,  *fest- 
nen,  *festen,  *fest-nin,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fcestnian 
=to  make  fast  or  firm,  from  fcest= firm,  fast;  O.  H. 
Ger.  festinon ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fastna;  Dan .  fastne;  O. 
Fris.  festna.~\ 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  fix  firmly;  to  make  fast;  to  secure: 
as,  by  a  bolt,  a  lock,  &c. 

“  They  deck  it  with  silver  and  with  gold,  they  fasten  it 
with  nails  and  with  hammers  that  it  move  not.” — Jere¬ 
miah  x.  4. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fix  or  set  firmly  or  earnestly. 

“Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  said, 
Look  on  us.” — Acts  iii.  4. 

2.  To  affix,  to  join,  to  connect,  to  attach. 

“  The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the 
service  of  many  successions  of  parties,  with  very  different 
ideas  fastened  to  them.” — Swift:  Examiner. 

*3.  To  join ;  to  attach  closely  or  firmly. 

“What  if  she  be  fastened  to  this  fool  lord.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xvi.  24. 

*4.  To  put  or  palm  upon  by  persuasion. 

“  Thinking,  by  this  face, 

To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

*5.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

“  Could  he  fasten  a  blow  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not 
Buffered  to  approach  ?” — Dryden:  ASneid.  (Dedic.) 

*6.  To  make  sure,  firm,  or  secure ;  to  establish. 

“  Y  shal  fastne  the  kyngdom  of  hym.” —  Wycliffe:  2  Kings, 
vii.  12. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  fix  or  set  one’s  self  firmly.  (Followed  by  on 
or  upon.) 

“With  his  strong  arms 

He  fastened  on  my  neck.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

2.  To  be  fastened,  secured,  or  made  fast. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  attach. 

“0  Godd  that  is  al  freo  ne  mai  nan  uuel  fesxnen." 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,179. 

2.  To  determine. 


“  Ic  hafe  fesstnedd  i  mi  thohht 
To  libenn  i  cloennesse.”  Ormulum,  2,441. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  fasten  and  to  fix, 
see  Fix. 

fas  -tened  (f  silent),  *fast-ned,  *fest-ned,  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [Fasten  (3),  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Fixed  firmly;  secured. 

“By  wings  fastened  immediately  to  the  body.” — WiL 
kins:  Dcedalus,  ch.  vii. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Set  or  fixed  firmly  or  earnestly. 

*2.  Confirmed,  hardened 

“Strong  and  fastened  villain.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 


fas -ten-er  (t  silent),  *fast-ner,  s.  [Eng.  fasten 
(3),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  fastens,  makes  fast,  ot 
secures. 

*2.  One  who  fastens  or  fixes  himself  on  anything. 


fas  -ten-ing  (f  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fasten 
(3),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. .  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 


1.  The  act  of  making  fast  or  secure. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  fast  or  secure;  a  fast¬ 
ener  :  as  a  bolt,  a  bar,  a  strap,  &c. 

*fas  -ten§-ev-en,  *fas -tern§-een,  *fas-trins- 
ev-in,  *fas-tryngs-ew-yn,  s.  [A.  S.  fcestan=to 
fast,  and  Eng.  even,  s.]  A  name  given  to  the  eve  of 
Lent,  Shrove-Tuesday. 

fast  -er,  s.  [Eng./osf  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One  who  faste 
or  abstains  from  food. 

*fast-er-man,  s.  [Fastingman.] 

*fas  -tern§-een,  s.  [Fastens-even.] 
fas’-tl ,s.pl.  [Lat.] 

Roman  Antig.:  The  calendar  in  which  were  com¬ 
prised  the  various  days,  feasts,  games,  holidays,  &c. 
There  were  two  kinds :  Fasti  magistrates  and  Fasti 
calendares.  The  latter  were  books  containing  a 
description  of  the  whole  year,  with  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  its  several  days.  They  were  subdivided 
into  Fasti  urbani  and  Fasti  rustici,  the  former  con¬ 
taining  days  to  be  observed  in  the  city,  the  latter 
those  celebrated  in  the  country,  where  there  would 
be  fewer  holidays.  The  Fasti  magistrates  contained 
everything  relating  to  religion  and  the  magistrates, 
and  in  later  times  to  the  emperors,  such  as  their 
birthdays,  &c.  When  the  fasti  became  full  of  such 
details  they  were  called  Fasti  magni,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Fasti  calendares.  There  were  also 
Fasti  consulares,  an  annual  register.  Each  year 
was  known  as  that  of  such  and  such  consuls,  and 
this  method  of  notation  is  useful  in  fixing  dates. 

*fas-tid-I-os'-I-t^,  s.  [Lat.  fastidiosus= fastidi¬ 
ous  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  fastidious;  dis¬ 
dainfulness,  contemptuousness,  fastidiousness. 

f  as-tld -l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fasfidiosits^  disdainful, 
disgusting ; fastidium=lo&tning ,  from  fastus= arro¬ 
gance,  and  tcedium  =  disgust ;  Fr.  fastidieux;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  fastidioso .] 

*1.  Causing  disgust ;  loathsome. 

“That  thing  for  the  which  children  be  oftentimes 
beaten,  is  to  them  ever  after  fastidious.” — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Hard  or  difficult  to  please ;  over-nice,  squeam¬ 
ish. 

“  His  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  but  fastidious," — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fastidious 
and  squeamish:  “A  female  is  fastidious  when  she 
criticises  the  dress  or  manners  of  her  rival ;  she  is 
squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  company, 
words,  &c.  Whoever  examines  his  own  imperfec¬ 
tions  will  cease  to  he  fastidious ;  whoever  restrains 
humor  and  caprice  will  cease  to  be  squeamish .” 
(i Crabb :  Eng.  Synon .) 

f  as-tld  -1-OuS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fastidious;  -Zy.] 
In  a  fastidious,  over-nice,  or  squeamish  manner. 

f  as-tid -l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fastidious ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  fastidious;  squeamishness, 
over-nicety.  1 

f  as-tlg  -I-ate,  fas-tlg -I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fastig- 
iatus  =  pointed,  sloping,  from  fastigium  =  peak,  or 
pinnacle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Narrowing  toward  the  point; 
pointed,  peaked. 

“  That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  is  fastigiate  like  a 
sugar-loaf.” — Ray;  Remains,  p.  176. 


b<511,  b<5y;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph-f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  she.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


fatalist 


fastigiately 
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2.  Bot.:  Tapering  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid.  A 
lant  is  said  to  be  fastigiately  branched  when  the 
ranches  become  shorter  as  they  approach  the 
apex. 

ff  as-tig-I-ate-iy ,  adv.  [Eng.  fastigiate;  - ly .] 
In  a  fastigiate  or  tapering  manner ;  pointedly. 

*fas-tlg'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fastigium= a  peak  or 
pinnacle.]  Pointed,  rising  to  a  point,  pyramidal, 
fas-tig -1-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  The  pediment  of  a  portico,  so  called  because  it 
follows  the  form  of  a  roof. 

2.  The  comb  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

fast’-Ing  (1),  *fast-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fast 

(2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  abstaining  par¬ 
tially  or  entirely  from  food. 

“In  hunger  and  thirst,  in  manye/asij/ngs,  in  coold  and 
nakidnesse.” — Wycliffe:  2  Corinthians  xi.  27. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med.:  Loss  of  appetite  without  any  other  ap¬ 
parent  affection  of  the  stomach ;  so  that  the  system 
can  sustain  almost  total  abstinence  for  a  long  time 
without  fainting.  ( Dunglison .) 

/[  For  a  number  of  years  a  lively  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  human 
being  could  exist  while  voluntarily  fasting— there 
being  not  a  few  whoclaimed  to  be  able  to  duplicate 
the  forty-day  fast  imputed  to  Jesus  Christ.  To  set 
the  matter  at  rest,  early  in  the  last  decade  Dr.  Tan¬ 
ner,  of  New  York  City,  attempted  to  fast  for  forty 
days,  and  although  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
gentleman  claimed  that  he  accomplished  the  feat, 
others  there  were  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Nothing  definite  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  resulted ;  and  since  that  time  the  Doctor  has 
had  numerous  imitators,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
claim  to  be  able  to  maintain  life  even  when  interred 
for  that  length  of  time.  This  last  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  yet  (1894)  in  abeyance. 

2.  Religious: 

(1)  Among  the  Ethnic  Nations :  Its  chief  object 
was  to  produce  religious  exaltation,  with  visions, 
dreams  and  imagined  intercourse  with  superior 
beings.  As  the  Zulus  say,/*  The  continually  stuffed 
body  cannot  see  secret  things.”  Fasting  exists  for 
this  purpose  among  the  North  American  Indians 
and  many  other  tribes.  Dreams,  visions,  &c.,  thus 
produced  are  not  supernatural,  but  morbid. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews:  It  was  practiced  in  seasons 
of  affliction,  nature  having  in  a  manner  prescribed 
this  by  taking  hunger  away  during  keen  sorrow  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Esther  iv.) ;  to  chasten  or  humble  the 
soul  (Psalm  xxxiv.  15  ;  lxix.  3) ;  as  a  concomitant  of 
prayer  (Psalm  xxxv.  13 ;  Dan.  ix.  33 ;  Luke  ii.  37, 
<fec.) ;  as  an  act  deemed  meritorious  (Lukexviii.  12). 

(3)  Among  Christians :  Jesus  miraculously  fasted 
forty  days  and  nights  (Matt.  iv.  2;  Luke  iv.  2),  as 
Moses  and  Elijah  had  done  previously  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
28;  1  Kings  xix.  8),  and  as  several  Roman  saints 
claim  to  have  done  since.  The  practice  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  formally  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  our  Lord  indirectly  sanctioned  it  (Matt.  vi. 
16-18),  as  did  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  5).  The  apostles 
and  the  church  of  which  they  constituted  a  part 
practiced  it  on  specially  solemn  occasions  (Acts  xiii. 
2;  xiv.23).  Combined  with  prayer  it  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  effective  to  expel  evil  spirits  (Matt.  xvii.  21; 
Mark  ix.  29).  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Obedience, 
Communion  must  be  received  fasting,  except  wher> 
administered  by  way  of  viaticum. 

fast'-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fast  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  fast  or  binding, 
♦fast  -Ing-man,  *fast’-er-man,  s.  [Eng.  fast¬ 
ing  (2)  ;  -man.']  One  who  was  surety,  bondsman,  or 
security  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  another. 

♦fast’-ing-ong,  s.  .[Fasting  (1),  s.]  Shrove¬ 
tide.  {Eng.  Colloq.) 

fast'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  fast;  -ish.]  Rather  fast  or 
dissipated. 

fast-ly,  *fast-el-ye,  *fast-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
fast,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  Firmly,  securely. 

“  For  he  hath  fastly  founded  it 
Above  the  seas  to  stand.” 

Old  Version  of  Psalms;  Ps.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  Firmly,  steadfastly,  faithfully. 

“The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sure  and  fastlye  faithfull 
to  hys  prince.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works ,  p.  43. 

3.  Firmly,  earnestly,  strongly. 

“That  he  so  fastelye  before  hath  affirmed.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  556. 

4.  Quickly,  rapidly,  hastily. 

“She  .  .  .  walked  fastly  to  and  fro.” — Sir  J.  Har¬ 
rington:  Account  of  Elizabeth. 


fast'-ness,  *fast-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  fcestnes=the 
firmament.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fast  or  secure. 

♦2.  Firmness ;  firm  or  steadfast  adherence. 

“  To  show  it  was  but  their  fastness  to  the  former  gov¬ 
ernment.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*3.  Strength,  security. 

“And  eke  the  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling-place.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  5. 

4.  A  strong  place  ;  a  fortress,  a  fort,  a  stronghold. 

“The  capital  or  rather  chief  fastness  of  Cassibelan  was 
then  taken.” — Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  History. 

*5.  Closeness,  conciseness,  brevity;  not  diffuse¬ 
ness. 

“  Bring  his  style  from  all  loose  grossness  to  such  firm 
fastness  in  Latin,  as  in  Demosthenes.” — Ascham:  School¬ 
master. 

*f  as-tfl-OS'-I-tjt,  s.  [Lat.  fastuositas,  from  fas- 
tuosus= proud,  haughty;  fastus  —  pride.]  Pride, 
haughtiness,  arrogance. 

*fas'-tu-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  fastuosus,  from  fast  us.] 
Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

*f  as-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fastuous;  -ly.]  In 
a  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  or  disdainful  manner. 

*fas'-ty-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fastuous;  -ness.] 
Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

fat  (l),*fatte,  *fette,*vat,  *vatte,*vet,  *vette, 
a.&s.  [A.  S.  feet;  cogn.  witn  Dut.  vet,  Dan.  fed, 
Sw .fet,  icel  feitr,  O.  H.  Ger .feizt.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Full  of  fat ;  plump  ;  fleshy ;  full  fed ;  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  lean  or  thin. 

“And  oifatte  wetheres  an  hundred  thousand  also.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  52. 

(2)  Full  of  fat;  oily,  greasy,  unctuous. 

(3)  Abounding  in  fat,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lean  of  meat. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Dull,  heavy,  stupid;  as,  a  fat  or  coarse  ani¬ 
mal. 

“  0  souls!  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found, 

Fat  minds,  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground.” 

Dryden:  Perseus,  sat.  ii. 

*(2)  Coarse,  gross. 

“Added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own.” 

Dryden:  Mrs.  Killigrew,  64. 

(3)  Wealthy,  rich,  affluent. 

“Mark  the/at  cit,  whose  good  round  sum 
Amounts  at  least  to  half  a  plum.” 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Epistle. 

(4)  Rich ;  producing  a  large  income. 

“A  fat  benefice  is  that  which  so  abounds  with  an  estate 
and  revenues  that  a  man  may  expend  a  great  deal  in  deli¬ 
cacies  of  eating  and  drinking.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

(5)  Fertile,  fruitful,  rich  ;  affording  a  good  return  ; 
as,  a  fat  soil. 

“A  fat  londe  and  ful  of  donge  foulest  wedes  groweth.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  213. 

*(6)  Abounding  in  spiritual  endowments  and  com¬ 
fort. 

“They  [the  righteous]  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.” — 
Psalm  cxii.  14. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  Broad;  as,  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  a  page  having  many  blank 
spaces  or  lines,  and,  hence,  to  any  work  which  pays 
well. 

B .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Plumpness,  fleshiness. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  best  or  most  choice  part  of  anything. 

“Ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.*’ — Genesis  xlv.  18. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  An  animal  substance  of  a  more  or  less 
oily  character  deposited  in  vesicles  in  adipose  tissue. 
It  forms  a  considerable  layer  under  the  skin,  is  col¬ 
lected  in  large  quantity  around  certain  organs,  as, 
for  instance,  the  kidneys,  fills  up  furrows  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  heart,  surrounds  joints,  and  exists  in 
large  quantity  in  the  marrow  of  bones.  It  is  an 
excellent  packing  material  in  the  body,  being  light, 
soft  and  elastic.  It  gives  to  the  surface  of  the 
human  frame  its  smooth,  rounded  contour.  Being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  enables  a  person  to  retain 
the  warmth  which  he  has  generated  ;  but  its  chief 
use  is  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  {Qua in.) 

2.  Chem.  (pi.) :  Fats  are  glycerides  of  acids  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fatty  or  acetic  series  and  of  acids 
belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  being  the  ethers  of 
the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine.  They  are  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether.  They  vary  in 


consistence  from  a  thin  oil  (olive  oil)  to  a  hard, 
greasy  substance  (suet).  They  leave  a  greasy  stain 
on  paper.  When  fats  are  boiled  with  any  caustic 
alkhli  they  are  decomposed  [Saponification],  and 
yield  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  [Soap],  and 
glycerine  (q.  v.). 

3.  Print.:  Copy  which  affords  light  work,  as 
blank  or  short  pages  or  lines,  leaded  matter,  rule- 
and-figure  work,  poetry,  and  suchlike  matter,  profit¬ 
able  to  the  compositor. 

1[  The  fat  is  in  the  fire :  All  is  confusion,  or  all 
has  failed. 

*fat-already,  a.  Already  too  well  fed  or  puffed. 

“  To  enlard  Us  fat-already  pride.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

fat-brained,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension  ;  stupid. 

fat-faced,  a.  Having  a  plump,  round  face. 

fat-head,  s.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

fat-headed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  slow  of  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

fat-hen,  s. 

Bot.:  A  namo  applied  to  various  plants,  but 
especially  to  certain  Chenopodiaceee,  having  thick, 
succulent  foliage:  (1)  Chenopodium  album,  (2) 
Chenopodium  bonus  henricus,  (3)  Chenopodium 
rubrum,  (4)  Chenopodium  vulvaria,  (5)  Atriplex 
patula,  (6)  Atriplex  erecta,  (7)  Atriplex  hastata, 
(8)  Polygonum  fagopyrum,  (9)  Nepeta  gleclioma, 
(10)  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  (11)  Capsella  bursa- 
pastoris,  (12)  Artemisia  vulgaris.  {Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

*fat-kidneyed,  a.  Gross-paunched,  corpulent, 
obese. 

fat-lute,  s.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  linseed 
oil  for  filling  joints. 

fat-witted,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension ;  stupid, 
fat-headed. 

fat-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Physiol.:  The  vesicles  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
the  inferior  animals  in  which  fat  is  deposited. 
[Adipose  Tissue.]  They  are  often  situated  in  the 
interstices  between  organs,  to  which,  they  afford 
protection.  They  also  facilitate  motion  and  im¬ 
prove  the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  {Todd  <&  Bow¬ 
man:  Phys.  Anat.) 

♦fat  (2),  *fatt,  *fatte,  ♦fet,  s.  [A.  S./cef.]  [Vat.] 

1.  A  vat ;  a  large  tub  or  vessel ;  a  cask,  a  barrel. 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  different 
commodities.  A  fat  of  grain  was  a  quarter,  or  8 
bushels  ;  a  fat  of  wire,  from  20  to  25  cwts. ;  a  fat  of 
isinglass  from  3]  to  4  cwts. 

fat,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fat,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  fat  or  plump ;  to  fatten. 

“  I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave’s  offal.” — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  fat;  to  fatten;  to  gain 
flesh. 

“An  old  ox  fats  as  well  and  is  as  good  as  a  young.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry . 

f  at’-al,  «•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fatalis,  from  fatum= 
fate  ;  Sp  .fatal;  Ital  .fatale.] 

*1.  Proceeding  from  fate  or  destiny  ;  inevitable. 

*2.  Decreed  by  fate ;  destined. 

“It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money.”— 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*3.  Fraught  with  or  instrumental  to  destiny  or 
fate ;  influencing  destiny  ;  fateful. 

“Parca’s  fatal  web.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

♦4.  Foreboding  death  or  destruction. 

“  That  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

5.  Causing  death  ;  deadly ;  mortal. 

6.  Ruinous,  destructive,  pernicious,  deadly. 

“  Great,  therefore,  is  the  deceit  and  fatal  the  error  by 
which  all  those  delude  themselves.” — Clarke:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  120. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fatal  and  deadly, 
see  Deadly. 

f at'-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ism.]  The  doctrine 
that  all  things  are  ordered  for  men  by  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  God  or  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  In  The¬ 
ology  it  has  given  birth  to  theories  of  Predestina¬ 
tion,  and  in  Moral  Science  to  such  systems  as  those 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  and  more  recently  to  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  carried 
out  to  its  most  pitilessly  logical  extreme  among  the 
Mohammedans,  where  everything  that  can  happen 
is  “  kismet,”  i.  e.,  fatal,  or  decreed  by  fate. 

f a'-t^l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ist.]  Onewhoholds 
or  supports  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 

“Being  a  fatalist  in  natural  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  free-will  in  man.”— Warburton:  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  iii.,  s.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fatalistic 


1789 


fatherless 


fat-g,l-lst'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  fatalist;  -t’c.l  Oforper- 
tainmg  to  fatalism ;  implying  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fatalism. 

“Are  you  a  Christian,  and  talk  about  a  crisis  in  that 
fatalistic  sense?”— Coleridge;  Table  Talk. 

fa- 1 a  1-1  ty,  s.  [Fr .fataliU;  Lat.  fatalitas ;  from 
fatahs ,  from  fatum= fate.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  fatal  or  predestined  by  fate; 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  course  of  things  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  controlling  cause. 

“The  stoics  held  a  fatality  and  a  fixed,  unalterable 
course  of  events;  but  then  they  held  also  that  they  fell 
out  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the 
things  themselves  which  God  Himself  could  not  alter.'* — 
South. 

2.  A  decree  of  fate. 

•  “By  a  strange  fatality  men  suffer  their  dissenting  to 
be  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  rogue.” — King 
\Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  A  tendency  to  danger  or  hurt. 

4.  Mortality,  destruction  ;  as,  The  fatality  among 
cattle  has  been  very  great. 

5.  A  fatal  occurrence. 

fat-g,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fatal ;  -ly.\ 

*1.  By  the  decree  of  fate ;  by  inevitable  and  un¬ 
alterable  destiny  or  necessity. 

“  The  atoms  composed  the  world  mechanically  and/at- 
zlly.” — Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  In  a  fatal,  mortal,  or  deadly  manner ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  leading  to  or  followed  by  death  ;  mortally ;  as, 
The  duel  ended  fatally. 

3.  In  a  ruinous  or  destructive  manner*  perni¬ 
ciously,  ruinously. 

“  When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck.” 

Shakesp .:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

f at  -gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -mess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fatal ;  inevitable  necessity  ;  fatal¬ 
ity. 

fa'-tg,  mor-ga  -na,  s.  [Ital.  fata= a  fairy,  and 
Morgana ,  a  local  name  for  a  fairy=fairy  Morgana.] 
A  remarkable  aSrial  phenomenon  observed  from 
the  harbor  of  Messina  and  adjacent  places,  and 
supposed  by  the  Sicilians  to  be  the  work  of  the  fairy 
Morgana.  Objects  are  reflected  sometimes  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  a  kind  of 
aerial  screen  to  thirty  feet  above  it.  Father  Angel- 
luci  thus  describes  it :  “  As  I  stood  at  my  window,  I 
was  surprised  with  a  most  wonderful,  delectable 
vision.  The  sea  that  washes  the  Sicilian  shore 
swelled  up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like 
a  chain  of  dark  mountains,  while  the  waters  near 
our  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an 
instant  appeared  as  one  clear,  polished  mirror,  re¬ 
clining  against  the  aforesaid  ridge.  On  this  glass 
was  depicted,  in  chiaro-oscuro,  a  string  of  several 
thousands  of  pilasters,  all  equal  in  altitude,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  degree  of  light  and  shade.  In  a  moment 
these  lost  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  arcades, 
like  Roman  aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  next 
formed  on  the  top,  and  above  it  arose  castles  innu¬ 
merable,  all  perfectly  alike.  These  soon  split  into 
towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades, 
then  windows,  and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses, 
and  other  trees,  even  and  similar.” 

“Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata 
Morgana.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

fatgh,  s.  [Fetch.] 

Bot. :  Vida  sativa. 

If  Meadow  fatch:  Onobrychis  sativa.  {Pratt; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

fate,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fat,  from  Lat. /afum=that  which 
is  spoken,  fate ;  for = to  speak  ;  O.  Sp.  &  Ital.  fato; 
Port,  fado;  Sp.  hado .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  decree  of  God  by  which  the  course  of 
events  is  fixed ;  inevitable  and  unalterable  neces¬ 
sity  ;  a  fixed  destiny  depending  upon  a  superior 
cause,  and  uncontrollable  by  man. 

“Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  me  not,  and  what  I  will  is  fate.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  178. 

2.  Destiny,  lot,  fortune. 

“The  arbiters  of  the  prisoner’s  fate  came  in  and  went 
out  as  they  chose.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Death,  destruction,  evil  destiny,  doom. 

“The  whizzing  arrow  sings. 

And  bears  thy /ate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  11,  12. 

*4.  The  cause  of  death. 

“  With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 

And  feathered  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.”  Dryden:  Homer’s- Hiad,  i. 

5.  (Pi.)  Circumstances  against  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  or  useless  to  contend. 

“  The  fates  were  against  them.” — Morley:  Life  of  Cobden, 
ii.  878. 

II.  Mythol.  {pi.):  The  Parc®  or  Destinies;  the 
goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth,  life, 


Abd  fortunes  of  men.  They  were  three  in  number: 
Clotho  held  the  spindle,  Lachesis  drew  out  the 
thread  of  man’s  destiny,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fate  and  destiny, 
see  Destiny. 


/fate,  v.  t.  [Fate,  s.]  To  decree  by  fate  or  des¬ 
tiny  ;  to  preordain ;  to  destiny. 

“As  it  hath,  fated  her  to  be  my  motive.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  4. 
fat'-ed,  a.  [Eng./a<(e) ; -ed.] 

1.  Decreed  by  fate  or  inevitable  necessity. 

“  One  midnight  fated  to  the  purpose.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Regulated  by  fate ;  determined. 

*3.  Exempted  by  fate. 

“  Who  knows  but  that  his  fated  armor  was  only  an  alle¬ 
gorical  defense?” — Dryden .-  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 


*4.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining  fate 
or  destiny. 


“  Thy  fated  sky 

Gives  us  free  scope.” — Shakesp..-  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 


fa  te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  fate;  -ful{l).]  Bearing  or 
having  fatal  power ;  bringing  fate  or  destruction ; 
fatal. 


“  In  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 

The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way.” 

Scott:  Marmion.  (Introd.) 

fa  te-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng  fateful;  -ly.)  In  a 
fateful  or  fatal  manner ;  fatally. 

*fa  te-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fateful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fateful. 

fa  -ther,  *fa-der,  "fa- dir,  *fa-dre,  *fa  dyr, 
*fse-der,  *fea-der,  *fe-der,  *va-der,  *ve-der,  s. 
[A.  S.  feeder;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vader ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
fader;  Icel.fadhir;  Goth. fadar;  Ger.  vater ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fatar,  vatar ;  O.  Fris .feder’  Lat.  pater;  Gr. 
pater;  Sansc.  pitri;  Pers .pidar.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  male  parent ;  he  who  begets  a  child. 

“Teh  the  loue  as  the  mon  that  my  fader  ys.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  male  ancestor,  especially  the  first  ancestor; 
a  forefather ;  the  progenitor  or  founder  of  a  race, 
family,  line,  &c.  (Often  used  in  the  plural.) 

“They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.” — Judges 
u.  22. 


(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.” — Matthew  vi.  9. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  creator,  originator,  or  inventor  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  the  first  to  practice  any  art,  profession,  or 
occupation  ;  the  author  or  contriver. 

“Vauban,  the  father  of  the  science  of  fortification.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

“The  wish  -was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

(3)  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old  man. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome. 

“  And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons, 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow.” 

Macaulay:  Horatius,  xxxiv. 

(5)  One  who  acts  as  or  occupies  the  place  of  a 
father  to  another;  one  who  exercises  paternal  care 
over  another. 

“  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor.” — Job  xxix.  16. 

(6)  One  who  by  marriage  comes  to  the  position  of 
a  father  ;  a  father-in-law,  a  step-father. 

(7)  The  eldest  or  senior  member  of  any  profession 
or  body. 

“Being  at  that  time  the  oldest  person  who  had  a  seat  in 
St.  Stephen’s,  though  not  the  father  of  the  House  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  standing.” — London  Times. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol.:  The  first  person  of  the  Trinity. 

“  Baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” — Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

2.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  PI.:  The  Christian  writers  prior  to  the  seventh 
century,  though  some  include  under  the  designation 
also  those  of  a  considerably  subsequent  period. 
The  first  in  time  were  the  five  Apostolic  Fathers. 
[Apostolic.]  Of  the  others,  there  lived  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  Origen,  Tertullian,  &c.  After  its  estab¬ 
lishment  there  were  of  Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius  of 
C®sarea,  Athanasius,  &c. ;  and  of  Latin  Church, 
Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others. 

S  Singular : 

)  Gen. :  An  official  title  for  a  Roman  or  Ritual¬ 
istic  priest,  a  confessor,  the  superior  of  a  convent, 
&c. 


(b)  Spec. :  [ Holy  Father.) 

iT(l)  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded  in 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Cffisar  de  Bus, 
and  enrolled  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  among  the 
legitimate  societies  in  A.  D.  1597.  They  gave  special 
attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant. 

(2)  Fathers  of  the  Oratory : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Philip  Neri,  and 
approved  of  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  A.  D.  1577.  The 
oratory  referred  to  is  that  which  Neri  built  for  him¬ 
self  at  Florence,  and  occupied  for  many  years.  The 
society  has  produced  some  learned  men,  Cffisar 
Baronius  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 

(3)  Fathers  of  Somasquo : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society,  so  named 
from  Somasquo,  the  town  in  which  their  first  gen¬ 
eral  resided.  The  same  as  Regular  Clerics  of  St. 
Majoli  (q.  v.) . 

(4)  Holy  Father : 

Ecclesiol.:  A  designation  for  the  Pope.  [Fathee, 
II.  2  (2)  (a).] 
if  Father  of  a  ship : 

Naut. :  The  title  given  in  the  dockyards  to  the 
constructor  of  a  ship  of  the  navy. 

*father-better,  a.  Surpassing  one’s  father  in 
any  respect. 

"father-brother,  s.  An  uncle  on  the  father’s  side, 
father-dust,  s.  The  dust  from  which  all  men 
are  sprung. 

father-in-law,  s. 

1.  The  father  of  one’s  husband  or  wife. 

2.  Improperly  used  for  a  step-father. 

father-lasher,  s. 

Ichth. :  Cottus  bubalis.  A  voracious  acanthopte- 
rygiousfish,  of  the  genus  Cottus,  found  on  the  shores 
of  Greenland,  Britain,  and  Newfoundland.  The 
head  is  armed  with  several  formidable  spines.  It 
is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  largely 
used  as  food. 

father-longlegs,  s.  A  common  name  for  the 
Crane-fly  (q.  v.).  It  is  also  called  Daddy-longlegs. 
*father-right,  s.  A  patrimony. 

"father-sick,  a.  Pining  after  one’s  father.  (Cf. 
Mother-sick.) 

father-sister,  s.  An  aunt  on  the  father’s  side. 
*father-worse,  *father-waur,  a.  Worse  than 
one’s  father ;  falling  short  in  goodness.  [Fathee- 
bettee.] 

fa'-ther,  v.  t.  [Fathee,  s.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  beget  as  a  father;  to  be  father  to. 

“  Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  father. 

“  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  adopt  as  a  child. 

“  Ay,  good  youth, 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  ascribe  to  a  man  as  his  child ;  to  affiliate. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  adopt  or  assume  as  one’s  own;  to  profess 
one’s  self  the  author  or  originator  of;  to  take  the 
responsibility  of. 

“  By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson’s  scheme 
was  fathered.” —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring  or  pro¬ 
duction. 

fa'-ther-hgod,  *fa-dir-hode,  s.  [Eng.  father; 

-hood.) 

I.  Lit. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  father ; 
the  character  or  position  of  a  father. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  state  or  position  of  a  senior  or  superior. 

2.  A  title  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Holy  Father. 

3.  An  epithet  used  of  God  in  His  relation  to 

orphans,  and  the  human  race.  {Irving.)  ( 

fa-ther-land,  s.  [Eng  .father,  and  land,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Ger.  Vaterland .]  One’s  native  country. 

“  On  the  house  was  formerly  legible  an  inscription  pur¬ 
porting  that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father,  every  land 
is  a  fatherland.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

fa'-fher-less,  *fa-der  lses,  *fa-der-les,  *fa- 
der-lesse,  *fe-der-lease,  *fa-dyr-les,  *va-der- 
lease,  a.  &s.  [A.  S .fcederleds;  Dut.  vaderloos .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Destitute  of  a  living  father. 

2.  Fig.:  Without  any  known  author. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  destitute  of  a  living 
father. 

“  In  Thee  the  fatherless  findeth  mercy.” — Hosea  xiv.  8. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  $em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bgl,  deL 


fatherlessness 


fiL'-ther-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatherless;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  fatherless. 

fa-ther-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng .fatherly ;  -ness.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fatherly ;  parental  care, 
kindness,  or  tenderness. 

fa'-ther-l^,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  father ;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like  a  father ;  proper  to  or  becoming  a  father ; 
kind,  tender,  loving. 

“He  tendered  his  brother’s  children  with  a  fatherly 
affection.” — Greneway :  Tacitus;  Annates,  p.  90. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  the  manner  of  a  father;  as  a 
father  should ;  with  parental  care  or  affection. 

“He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done 
fatherly." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

fa  -ther-shlp,  s.  [Eng .father; -ship.)  The  state 
or  position  of  a  father. 

fath  -om,  *fad-me,  *fad-om,  *fad-yme,  *fed- 
eme,  *fed-me,  *vedh-me,  s.  [A.  S.  fcedhm= the 
space  reached  by  the  arms  extended,  a  grasp ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vadem;  Icel.  fadhmr ;  Dan .  favn;  Ger. 
faden;  O.  H.  Ger.  fadum—  a  fathom ;  Sw.  famn=  an 
embrace.] 

I.  Lit.:  A.  measure  of  length  containing  six  feet, 
that  being  about  the  space  which  a  man  can  cover 
with  his  extended  arms.  It  is  used  principally  in 
nautical  and  mining  measurements. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Depth,  deeps. 

“All  the  profound  sea  hides  in  unknown  fathoms." 

Shakesp.  i  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*2.  Depth,  penetration,  or  reach  of  intellect 
-“Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business.” 

Shakesp;  Othello,  i.  1. 

fathom-line,  s. 

Naut. :  The  line  by  which  the  depth  of  water  is 
ascertained. 

fathom-wood,  s. 

Naut. :  Slabs  and  other  offal  or  waste  of  timber 
sold  at  the  lumber  yards  by  fathom  lots,  cubic 
measurement.  (Smyth.) 

f  ath -om,  *fad-men,  *fad-myn,  *fadom-yn, 
v.t.  [A.  8.  fcedhman;  Icel.  fadhma ;  Sw.  fauma; 
Dan.  favne.  ) 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  embrace  ;  to  inclose  in  the  arms. 

“Frendez  fallen  in  fere  fathomed  togeder.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  399. 

*2.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

“Lascivious  Delilahs  that  fathomed  him.  in  the  arms  of 
lust.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  241. 

*3.  To  encompass  or  inclose  within  the  extended 
arms ;  to  encircle. 

“I fadmede  al  atones 
Denomark  with  mine  longe  bones.” 

Havelok,  1,294. 

4.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  by 
a  fathom-line. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  sound;  to  reach  in  depth;  to  get  or  reach 
to  the  bottom  of. 

“  There  is  indeed  such  a  depth  in  nature  that  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  thoroughly/atftomed.” — Glanvill:  Essay  iv. 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  comprehend,  to  understand. 

■“The  short  reach  of  sense  and  natural  reason  is  not 

always  able  to  fathom  the  contrivance.” — South;  Sermons, 
vol.  x.,  ser.  5. 

fath'-om- gt-ble,  a.  [Eng .fathom;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  fathomed,  or  comprehended. 

fath'-om-er,  s.  [Eng.  fathom;  -er.)  One  who 
fathoms,  penetrates  into,  or  comprehends. 

fath  -6m-less,  a.  [Eng.  fathom ;  - less .) 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  inclosed  within 
the  arms. 

“  Buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless." 

Shakesp.;  l'roilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  of  which  the  bottom 
or  depth  cannot  be  found ;  bottomless. 

“  Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 

Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  525,  526. 

II.  Fig.:  That  cannot  be  fathomed,  sounded,  or 
comprehended. 

“Here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity.”—  Milton;  Tetra- 
chordon. 

♦fSi-tld-Ic,  *fa-tid  -Ic-?a,  a.  [Lat.  fatidicus, 
from  fatum=iate,  and  dico=  to  say,  to  tell.]  De¬ 
claring  or  having  the  power  to  foretell  future 
events ;  prophetic. 
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*fg.-tld'7lc-9.1-lf ,  adv.  [Eng. fatidical;  -ly.]  In 
a  prophetic  manner. 

*f?i-tld'-i-$en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  fatidic(us ) ;  Eng.  suff . 
- ency .]  Divination. 

*fg,-tif  ’-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fatifer, from  fatum= 
fate,  fero= to  bear,  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
- ous .)  Bringing  fate  or  ruin;  deadly,  mortal,  de¬ 
structive. 

*fat'-Ig-a-ble,  o.  [Lat.  fatigabilis,  from  fatigo 
=to  weary.]  Easily  wearied  or  fatigued;  liable  to 
fatigue. 

*f at'-I-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  fatigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fatigo— to  weary.]  To  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  tire 
out,  to  exhaust. 

*f  at'-I-gate,  a.  [Lat  .fatigatus.)  [Fatigate,  v.) 
Tired  out,  wearied,  exhausted,  fatigued. 

*f  at-I-ga'-tion,  s.  [Latin  fatigatio,  from  fati¬ 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  fatigo;  O.  Fr.  fatigation;  Sp. 
fatigacion .]  Weariness,  fatigue,  exhaustion. 

f3,-ttg  ue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  fatiguer  =to  fatigue,  to 
weary,  from  Lat.  fatigo;  Sp .  fatiga;  Ital.  fatica.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Weariness;  exhaustion  from  bodily  or  mental 
labor  or  exertion. 

“It  was  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  lessening  his  fa¬ 
tigue." —  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  That  which  causes  weariness  or  exhaustion ; 
exhausting  labor,  toil,  or  exertion. 

“The  great  Scipio  sought  honors  in  his  youth,  and 
endured  the  fatigues  with  which  he  purchased  them.” — 
Dry  den.  ( Johnson . ) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  The  fracture  of  a  bar  owing  to  the 
repeated  application  and  removal  of  a  load  which 
is  considerably  below  the  breaking-weight  of  the 
bar.  To  fatigue  is  ascribed  the  breaking  of  car- 
axles  by  the  constant  repetitive  blows  and  strains 
incident  to  their  duty. 

2.  Milit.:  The  duties  of  military  men  distinct 
from  the  use  of  arms  ;  as,  men  on  fatigue.  [FATIGUE- 
DUTY.] 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fatigue , 
weariness,  and  lassitude:  “ Fatigue  is  an  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  or  mental  powers  ;  -weariness  is 
a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits  ; 
lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the  animal 
frame :  the  laborer  experiences  fatigue  from  the 
toils  of  the  day ;  the  man  of  business,  who  is  har¬ 
assed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his 
concerns,  suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who 
labors  to  fit  himself  for  a  public  exhibition  of  his 
acquirements,  is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue : 
weariness  attends  the  traveler  who  takes  a  long  or 
pathless  journey ;  weariness  is  the  lot  of  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  who  attends  in  the  antechamber  of  a  great 
man;  the  critic  is  doomed  to  suffer  weariness,  who 
is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallow  but  volumi¬ 
nous  writings  of  a  dull  author ;  and  the  enlightened 
hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listening  to 
the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous  preacher. 
Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of 
fatigue,  sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by 
the  action  of  the  external  air.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fatigue-dress,  s. 

Milit. :  The  working-dress  of  soldiers. 

fatigue-duty,  s. 

Milit. :  The  work  or  duties  of  soldiers  distinct 
from  the  use  of  arms. 

fatigue-party,  s. 

Milit. :  A  party  or  body  of  soldiers  engaged  on 
fatigue-duty. 

fa-tl  gue,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fatiguer,  from  Lat.  fatigo; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fatigar;  Ital.  fatigare,  faticare.) 

1.  To  tire,  to  weary ;  to  exhaust  or  wear  out  the 
strength  of  by  bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion. 

“  Being  himself  so  fatigued  that  he  could  hardly  sit  on 
the  horse.” — Cambridge;  The  Scribleriad.  (Note  19.) 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity;  to  harass;  to  im¬ 
portune. 

IT  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  words 
to  weary  and  to  fatigue:  “The  continuance  of  the 
same  thing  wearies  us ;  labor  fatigues  us.  I  am 
weary  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued  with  walking. 
A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues 
us  by  his  importunity.”  (Blair:  Bhetoric  (1817),  i. 
229,  230.) 

*fa-tig  ue-some,  a.  [English  fatigue;  -some.] 
Fatiguing,  wearing,  exhausting. 

*fa-tIl'-6-quent,  a.  [Lat./atwm=fate;  loquens, 
pr.  par.  of  loquor— to  speak.]  Prophesying;  pro¬ 
phetic. 

*f  a-tll’-o-quist,  s.  [Lat.  /atw.m=fate,  and  loquor 
=to  speak.]  A  fortune-teller. 


fatty-acids 

Fat'-i-mlde,  Fat -I-mlte,  a.&s.  [Named  from 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of 
Ali.  from  whom  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  definition  professed  to  have  sprung.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sprung  from  Fatima.  [Def.] 

IT  Fatimide  Dynasty.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.): 

Hist.:  A  race  of  Mohammedan  kings,  whose 
founder,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah,  was  born  in 
A.  D.  882,  and  began  to  reign  in  910,  making  Ma- 
hadi,  the  ancient  Aphrodisium,  about  100  miles 
south  of  Tunis,  his  capital.  The  place  was  called 
from  the  name  Mahadi,  or  Director  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  which  ho  had  assumed.  The  dynasty  there 
founded  continued  to  reign  till  A.  D.  1171,  and 
produced  in  all  fourteen  kings. 

f<jk-tis'-9eil$e,  s.  [Lat.  fatiscens,  pr.  par.  of  fa- 
tisco= to  gape  open.]  The  state  of  gaping ;  a  chink, 
an  opening. 

fat -ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  fat;  dim.  suff.  -ling.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  fattened  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  a  fattened  animal. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Fat  and  young. 

fat'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fat;  -ly.)  In  a  fat  mannel 
or  state ;  grossly,  greasily. 

fat-ner,  s.  [Eng.  fat(te)n;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  fattens  ;  a  fattener  (q.  v.). 

fat'-ness,  *fat-nes,  *fatte-nes,  *fatt-nes,  s , 

[A.  S.  fastness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat;  plumpness, 
corpulency,  fleshiness,  fullness  of  flesh. 

“  Youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good  or  bad  humor.’ 
— Reid:  Inquiry  into  Human  Mind,  ch.  iv.,  §  1. 

2.  Fat,  grease ;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 

“Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun, 

gather  a  nitrous  fatness  "—Bacon:  Natural  History. 

*3.  Fertility,  richness,  fruitfulness. 

“  God  give  thee  of  the  dewof  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.” — Genesis  xxvii.  28. 

*4.  The  choicest  or  best  parts  or  produce  of. 

“Abel  forsothe  offride  of  the  firstgotun  of  his  flok,  and 
of  the  fatnes  of  hem.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis  iv.  4. 

*5.  That  which  causes  fertility  or  fruitfulness. 

fat-ten,  *vet-ten,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  8.  fcetti.tr.:  O. 
H.  Ger.  feiztjan.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  fat ;  to  give  flesh  or  fatness  to. 

“  Dogs  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain  .  .  .  were 
luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  purchase.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilize,  to  enrich. 

“  Thy  tides  of  wealth  o’erflow  the  fattened  land.” 

Dry  den:  The  Medal,  172. 

2.  To  feed  grossly ;  to  fill. 

“Obscene  Orontes,  diving  underground. 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber’s  hungry  shores, 

And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

£.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  fat ;  to  gain  flesh. 

“The  cause  of  their  fattening  during  their  sleeping 

time,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilating.” — Bacon:  Natural 
History,  §  899. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  rich. 

fat'-ten-er,  s.  [Eng.  fatten;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  fattens,  or  tends  to  produce  fat. 

fat'-ter,  v.t.  [Welsh  fat— a  stroke;  fatiaw— to 
strike.]  To  thresh  the  awns  or  beards  of  barley. 

fat’-tl-ness,  s.  [En g.  fatty ;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fatty  or  fat ;  fatness,  grossness. 

“We  come  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fattiness  of  them.”— 
Bacon:  Life  and  Death. 

fat'-tlsh,  *fat-tissh,  a.  [English  fat;  -ish.) 
Rather  or  somewhat  fat. 

“  Fattissh,  flesshy,  not  grete  therwith.” 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess,  951. 

*fat'-trel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  f atraille=tvas\t,  trumpery.] 
A  fold  or  pucker  of  a  dress  ;  the  end  of  a  ribbon. 

fat-ty,a.  [Eng.  fat;  -y.)  Consisting  of  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  tat ;  greasy. 

“Spirit  of  niter  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  of 
fatty  substance.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

fatty-acids,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Monatomic  organic  acids  belonging  to 
the  series  CnH2n02.  _  The  first  two  acids,  formic 
and  acetic,  are  thin  liquids  which  mix  with  water ; 
propionic,  and  the  higher  acids,  up  to  pelargonic 
acidC9H1802,  are  oily  liquids.  Rutic  acid  CioH2002, 
and  those  containing  more  carbon  atoms,  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  resemble  fat. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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Faun 


fatty-degeneration 


fatty-degeneration,  s.  The  abnormal  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  protein  elements  into  a  granular  fatty 
matter. 

fatty-infiltration,  s. 

Anat. :  An  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  fat 
deposited  in  them  from  the  blood.  It  is  only  a 
deposit,  and  is  therefore  not  synonymous  with 
fatty  degeneration. 

fatty-kidney,  s. 

Med. :  A  name  for  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidney. 

fatty-ligament,  s. 

Anat.:  A  name  for  a  reflexion  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  which  passes  from  the 
ligamentum  patellae  toward  the  cavity  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  known  as  the  inter¬ 
condylar  notch, 
fatty-liver,  s. 

Med. :  Adiposis  hepatica.  This  disease  can  arise 
in  man,  but  does  so  more  frequently  in  birds ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  goose  or  duck  kept  in 
quiescence  and  darkness,  and  well-fed. 
fatty-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
fatty-metamorphoses,  s.pl. 

Med. :  [Fatty-degenekation.] 
fatty-series,  s. 

Chemistry :  The  group  of  organic  compounds  in¬ 
cluding  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  &c.,  derived  from 
Methane  CHq,  so  called  from  the  fats  belonging  to 
this  series, 
fatty-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  [Adipose Tissue.] 
fatty-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Small  bursae  or  membranous  vesicles  which 
inclose  the  fat,  and  are  found  in  the  areola  of  the 
areolar  tissue.  They  vary  in  size,  but  are  usually 
round  and  globular, 
fatty-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  vessels  connected  with  the  fat. 

f  a-tu'-l-tous,  a.  [Lat.  fatuit(as)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
eufE .  -ows.]  Simple,  stupid,  foolish,  fatuous. 

“A  poor fatuitous  father  was  linked  to  her  fate.” — Emi¬ 
lia  Wyndham,  ch.  xvii. 

fa-tu'-I-t^,  s.  [Lat.  fatuitas,  from  fatuus— 
6imple,  stupid.]  Imbecility  of  mind ;  weakness  of 
intellect ;  idiocy,  silliness,  stupidity. 

fat’-R-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fatuus.'] 

1.  Stupid ;  weak  in  the  intellect ;  imbecile,  foolish. 

2.  Impotent;  without  force;  illusory;  applied  to 
an  ignis  fatuus. 

fau  -bourg  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr. ;  0.  Fr.  forsbourg, 
from  Low  Lat.  foris  burgum,  from  Lat./ori.s=out  of 
doors,  and  Low  Lat.  burgum=&  borough.] 

1.  A  suburb  of  a  town. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  now  within  a  city,  but  formerly 
outside  the  walls. 

fau’-cal,  a.  [Eng./awc(es) ,’  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  fauces  or  gullet;  specif.,  in  phonol¬ 
ogy,  applied  to  certain  deep  guttural  sounds  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  Semitic  and  some  other  tongues, 
fau'-ges,  s.pl.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  hinder  part  of  the  mouth,  terminated 
by  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;  the  gullet  or  windpipe. 

2.  Bot. :  The  orifice  or  opening  of  a  monopetalous 

flower.  ... 

3  .  Conch. :  The  opening  into  the  first  chamber  of  a 
shell. 

f  au-get,  s.  [Fr.  fausset;  0.  Fr.  faulset,  from 
faulser— to  falsify,  to  make  a  breach  in  ;  Lat.  f also — 
to  falsify  ;/als-us=false.]  _ 

1.  A  form  of  valve  or  cock  in  which  a  spigot 
or  plug  is  made  to  open  or  close  an  aperture  in  a 
portion  which  forms  a  spout  or  pipe  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  or  passage  of  a  fluid.  The  ordinary  beer- 
tap  is  a  familiar  example. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  made  to  receive  the 
spigot-end  of  the  next  section. 

fauoet-bit,  s.  A  cutting  lip  and  router  on  the 
end  of  a  faucet.  The  faucet  is  rotated  to  cut  the 
hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  then  the  barrel  of 
the  faucet  immediately  occupies  the  aperture  so 
made. 

faucet-filter,  s.  A  faucet  having  a  chamber  for 
filtering  material. 

,  faucet-joint,  s. 

1.  An  expansion-joint  for  uniting  two  parts  of  a 

straight  metallic  pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  great 
variations  of  temperature.  .  . 

2.  One  form  of  breech-loader  in  which  the  rear  ot 
the  bore  is  exposed  by  the  turning  of  a  perforated 
piug. 

faucet-key,  s.  A  key  fitting  upon  a  concealed 
square  projection  on  the  plug  of  a  faucet. 


faucet- valve,  s.  A  valve  in  which  the  puppet  or 
plug-valve  is  operated  by  a  handle  of  the  faucet 
order. 

♦fauch,  faw,  faugh,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fab.]  [Fal¬ 
low.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  reddish  or  fallow  color. 

“  Ane  furlenth  before  his  folk,  ane  feildis  sa  faw." 

Gawan  and  Golagras .  iv.  22. 

2.  Fallow. 

“It  was  in  ane  fauch  eard  and  rid  land  quhair  they 
moved  for  the  tyme,  and  the  stour  was  so  great  that  nevir 
ane  of  thame  might  sie  ane  vther.” — Pitseottie’ s  Cron., 
p.  499. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  single  furrow,  out  of  lea ;  a  piece  of  fallow 
ground. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  division  of  a  farm,  so  called  because 
it  gets  no  manuring,  but  is  prepared  for  a  crop  by  a 
slight  fallowing. 

“  The  other  large  portion  is  denominated  faughs.  The 
faughs  never  receive  manure  of  any  sort.  They  are  broke 
up  from  grass.” — Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.,  p.  232. 
fauch,  v.  t.  [Fauch,  s.]  To  fallow  ground, 
fau’-fel,  s.  [Hind.  fawfal,f-Clfal=the  betel-nut.] 
Bot. :  The  fruit  of  the  Areca  catechu ;  the  Areca- 
nut,  called  also  Malabar  Nut. 

faugh,  interi.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

•f  au-jg,§  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  after Faujas 
de  Saint  Fond;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).’] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  colorless  and  fragile, 
occurring  with  Augite  in  the  Amygdaloid  of  Kaiser- 
etuhl,  Baden. 

*fauld  (1),  s.  [Fold.] 

fauld  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  tymp-arch 
or  working  arch  of  a  furnace. 

*faule,  s.  [Fall,s.]  A  fall;  a  pointed  lace  col¬ 
lar  ;  a  vandyke.  (Herrick.) 

ffiult,  *faut,  *faute,  *fawte,  s.  [0.  Fr.  faute, 
faulte;  Ft.  faute,  from  O.  Fr.  *f alter;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fallar;  ltal./odZare=tolack,  a  frequent,  from  Lat. 
fallo=  to  deceive;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  falta= a 
defecf,  a  want.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Defect,  want,  absence. 

2.  An  error,  a  miss ,  a  failing ;  a  mistake  or  blunder. 

3.  A  slight  offense  or  deviation  from  right  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  propriety,  arising  from 
carelessness  or  inattention,  rather  than  design. 

“  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.” — James  v.  16. 

*4.  A  blemish  or  defect ;  an  imperfection. 

“Take  her  with  all  faults." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  i.  1. 

5.  Blame. 

“Lay  the  fault  on  me.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I., 

*6.  Misfortune,  mishap. 

“  The  more  my  fault. 

To  scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining  <&  Geol. :  The  sudden  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  strata  till  then  upon  the  same  plane, 
this  being  accompanied  by  a  crack  or  fissure  vary¬ 
ing  in  width  from  a  mere  line  to  several  feet, 
generally  filled  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  similar 
material.  In  the  fig.  under  the  article  Downthrow 
(ante)  is  a  fault  which  has  broken  the  continuity  of 
the  strata  and  produced  a  downthrow.  There  are 
faults  in  some  sections  of  which  the  horizontal 
extent  is  thirty  miles  or  more,  the  vertical  dis¬ 
placement  varying  from  600  to  3,000  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  fissures  filled  up  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet.  It  was  once  assumed  that  such  faults 
could  not  have  been  produced  unless  by  a  single 
great  convulsion,  butLyell  maintained  that  a  series 
of  smaller  displacements,  followed  by  subsequent 
settling  down,  would  produce  the  same  results. 

2.  Hunt.:  A  check,  the  losing  of  the  scent. 

“The  cur  is  excellent  at  faults.” — Shakesp..  Twelfth 

Night,  ii.  6. 

3.  Tennis :  An  improper  service. 

4.  Elect. :  Any  defect  in  the  working  of  a  circuit, 
due  to  contact  or  disconnection. 

If  (1)  At  fault:  At  a  loss;  in  a  difficulty ;  puzzled, 
embarrassed. 

12)  In  fault :  To  blame. 

(3)  To  find  fault  with :  To  attribute  blame  to;  to 
blame,  to  censure. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fault  and  blemish, 
see  Blemish  ;  for  that  between  fault  and  error,  see 
Error. 

fault-finder,  s.  One  who  needlessly  finds  fault 
with  or  blames  any  person  or  thing ;  a  censorious 
person. 


fault-finding,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  finding  fault ;  censorious. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  finding  fault; 
censoriousness. 


*f  ault,  *fau-ten,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fault,  s.] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  commit  a  fault ;  to  err,  to  blun¬ 
der,  to  go  wrong. 

“You  must  not  fault  twice  in  warre.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  345. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  charge  with  a  fault,  to  blame, 
to  find  fault  with. 

“  Faulting  not  their  nature,  but  our  use  and.  corrup¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Hall:  Holy  Observations,  §  13. 

2.  Geol.:  To  cause  a  fault  or  displacement  in 
strata  or  veins. 


fault  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  fault;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Faulty,  imperfect,  full  of  faults 
or  imperfections. 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  strata  or  veins  in 
which  a  fault  or  displacement  occurs. 

*fault'-er,  *fault-or,  s.  [Eng.  fault ;  -er.]  One 
who  commits  a  fault ;  an  offender. 

*fault-ful,  a.  [Eng.  fault;  - ful(l). ]  Full  of 
faults  ;  faulty,  guilty,  criminal. 

fault’-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faulty ;  -Zy.]  In  a  faulty, 
defective,  or  imperfect  manner ;  imperfectly,  de¬ 
fectively. 

“An  Englishman’s  book  .  .  .  which  by  stealth  and 
very  faultily  came  out  here.” — Strype:  Life  of  Whitgift , 
ii.  166. 


fault  -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faulty ;  -ness.] 

1.  Badness,  viciousness ;  evil  disposition. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty  ;  delinquency. 

“Considering  his  faultiness  toward  her  in  other 
things.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1678). 

f  ault'-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fault,  u.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  faulted. 

fault  -less,  *faut-les,  *faut-lez,  a.  [Eng.  fault ; 
-less.]  Free  from  or  without  fault,  defect,  or  im¬ 
perfection  ;  perfect,  complete. 

“There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  faultless 
beauty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

fault'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faultless;  -ly.)  In  a 
faultless  manner. 

fault-less-ness,  s.  [Eng  .faultless;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  faultless;  freedom  from 
fault,  imperfection,  or  defect. 

faul-tjf,  *fau-tie,  *fau-ty,  *faw-ty,  o.  [Eng. 
fault:  -y;  Fr.  fautif.] 

1.  Containing  faults,  imperfections,  or  defects ; 
defective ;  imperfect. 

“Reject  all  faulty  innovations.”  —  Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault ;  blamable ;  deserving  of 
blame  or  censure ;  culpable. 

“O  how  sorrowful  am  I,  for  in  all  these  am  I  fautie." — 
Golden  Book,  let.  6. 

3.  Not  perfect  or  complete;  imperfect,  incom¬ 
plete  ;  as,  a  faulty  copy  of  a  book. 

H  For  the  difference  between  faulty  and  culpable, 
see  Culpable. 


Faun,  *Fawn,  s.  [Lat.  Faunus .] 

I.  Roman  Mythology : 

1.  A  Latin  rural  deity,  who  presided  over  woods 
and  wilds,  and  whose  attributes  bear  a  strong  anal¬ 
ogy  to  those  of  the  Grecian 

Pan,  with  whom  he  is 
sometimes  identified.  He 
was  an  object  of  peculiar 
adoration  of  the  shepherd 
and  husbandman,  and  at 
a  later  period  he  is  said  to 
have  peopled  the  earth 
with  a  host  of  imaginary 
beings  identical  with  him¬ 
self.  [2.] 

2.  One  of  a  kind  of  demi¬ 
gods,  or  rural  deities, 
bearing  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  in  appearance  and 
character  to  the  satyrs, 
with  whom  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  identified.  They  are 
represented  as  men  with 
the  tail  and  hindlegs  of  a 
goat,  pointed  ears,  and 
projecting  horns. 

II.  Fig. :  The  word  Faun 
(I.  2.)  is  sometimes  used  by  poets  as  a  synonym  for 
intemperance.  ( Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  cxviii.) 


Young  Faun. 
(From  Statue  in  Villa 
Albani.) 


bflil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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FSun'-fi,  s.  [Lat.] 

Vi  Myth. :  A  Roman  goddess,  originally 

called  Marica,  but  after  her  marriage  with  Faunus, 
named  Fauna.  She  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Cybele. 

2-  N at.  Science :  The  zoology  of  a  country ;  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  found  in  or  peculiar  to  a 
certain  region  or  epoch,  with  their  descriptions.  It 
is  designed  to  correspond  to  the  word  Flora,  used 
for  the  whole  vegetation  of  a  region  or  epoch. 
[Flora.] 

“Numerous  vestiges  of  the  fauna  which  animated  the 
period  are  also  revealed  in  the  rocks  of  the  period.” — 
Figuier:  World  before  the  Deluge,  p.  224. 

faun-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  faun(a);  -ist.]  One  who 
studies  or  treats  of  the  fauna  of  any  country  or  dis¬ 
trict. 

faun-Ist-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fauna;  -istic.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  or  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  region. 

“A  systematic  arrangement  as  complete  as  the  faun- 
tstic  nature  of  the  work  permitted.” — Nature,  Nov.  26, 1885, 
p.  78. 

faun  -us  (pi.  faun  -I),  s.  [Faun.] 

*faurd,  a.  [Favored.]  (Scotch.) 
fause,  a.  [False.]  (Scotch.) 

*fause-face,  s.  A  false  face;  a  mask,  a  visor, 
fause-house,  s.  A  vacancy  in  a  stack  for  pre¬ 
serving  corn. 

faus-en,  s.  [Wei.  llyswen;  Ir.  &  Gael,  easgan .] 
A  kind  of  large  eel. 

“He  left  the  waves  to  wash 

The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens  and  other 
fish 

Did  shole.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxi.  190. 

fausse-braye  (auas  6),  s.  [Fr  .faux  (m.) ,  fausse 
(f.)  =false,and  braye,  braie= breeches  ;  Lat.  6raccce.] 
Fortif. :  A  low  rampart  or  counterguard  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lower  part  of  the  main  escarp. 

fau  -ser-lte,  s.  [Ger .fauserit.  Named  after  Mr. 
Fauser.j 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  translucent  or  transparent 
mineral,  of  vitreous  luster,  yellowish  white  to  color¬ 
less.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5  ;  specific  gravity,  1'89 ;  taste 
bitter.  Composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  34' 7 ;  protox¬ 
ide  of  manganese,  20'5 ;  magnesia,  5'8;  water,  39— 
100.  Found  in  Hungary.  (Dana.) 

*fau'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  fautor;  -er.]  A  favorer,  a 
supporter. 

fau'-tefiil  (au  as  5),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Er.faulde- 
tueil,  from  Low  Lat.  faldistolium .]  [Faldstool.] 

1.  An  easy,  upholstered  arm-chair. 

2.  A  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

*fau  -tor,  *fau-tour,  s.  [Lat.  for  favitor,  from 
faveo=  to  favor.]  A  favorer;  a  supporter;  an  advo¬ 
cate. 

*fau'-tress,  *fau-tresse,  s.  [Eng.  fautor;  -ess; 
Lat.  fautrix .]  A  female  supporter  or  favorer ;  a 
patroness. 

tfau-vet  te  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  fauve= fawn, 
colored.] 

Zobl. :  A  generic  term  sometimes  applied  to  any 
of  the  soft-billed  birds  or  warblers, 
faux,  s.  [Lat.]  [Fauces.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  pharynx. 

2.  Bot. :  The  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

3.  Conchol. :  That  part  of  a  shell  which  can  be 
seen  by  looking  in  at  the  opening. 

faux  (aux  as  6),  a.  [Fr.]  False, 
faux-bourdon,  s. 

Music:  [Faburden.] 

faux-jour,  s. 

Art :  False  light;  a  term  denoting  that  the  light 
in  which  a  picture  is  hung  falls  on  it  in  a  different 
direction  from  what  the  painter  has  represented  it 
as  coming. 

faux-pas,  s.  A  false  step;  a  mistake;  a  breach 
of  propriety,  manners,  or  morality ;  a  lapse  from 
chastity. 

fa-va^  -l-nous,  a.  [Lat./auus=a  honeycomb.] 
Formed  like  or  resembling  a  honeycomb. 

*fa-vel,  *fa-vell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  favele;  Ital.  fa- 
vella;  Lat.  fabula.]  Flattery,  cajolery. 

*f  a'-vel,  *fa-vell,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fauveau,  fauve= 
fallow,  dun.]  [Fallow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Yellow,  dun,  fallow. 

B.  As  subst. .  A  dun-colored  horse. 

H  To  curry  favel :  [Curry  favor.'] 
fa-vel'-la  (pi.  ffi-vel'-lae),  s.  [Favilla.] 
fav-el-lld'-l-um,  s.  [Favillidium.] 

ffi-ve  -o-late,  a.  [Lat.  favus= a  honeycomb.] 
Formed  like  a  honeycomb ;  alveolate ;  cellular. 


fav  -er-el,  s.  [Faverole.] 

Bot. :  (1)  An  onion,  (2)  Draba  verna.  (Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

fav'-er-ole,  s.  [Cf.  Fr.  faverolle  =  a  haricot 
bean,  dimin.  of  Lat.  faba  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Water-dragons,  Calla  palustr is.  (Britten 
<St  Holland.)  a 

ffi-vU'-lfi,  fa-vel-lfi,  s.  [Lat.  favilla= ashes.] 
Bot.:  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of  the 
Florideous  Alges,  where  the  spores  are  collected  in 
spherical  masses,  situated  wholly  upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  frond,  as  in  Ceramium  and  Cal- 
lithamnion.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

fav-ll-lld'-l-um,  s.  [Lat.  favilla= ashes,  and 
Gr.  etdos=form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of  the 
Florideous  Algae,  where  the  spores  are  collected  in 
spherical  masses  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  frond 
or  imbedded  in  its  substance,  as  in  Halymenia  and 
Dumontia.  The  term  is  usually  extended  to  similar 
fruits  not  perfectly  immersed,  where  they  form 
tubercles  upon  the  branches.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

*fa-vll'-l0us,  a.  [Lat./amiia=ashes.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes ;  resembling  ashes. 

f  a-vo'-ni-fin,  a.  [Lat.  Favonius=tho  west  wind.] 
Pertaining  to  the  west  wind;  hence,  gentle,  favor¬ 
able,  prosperous. 

fa'-vor,  fa  -vour,  *fa-ver,  s.  [O.  Fr.  favor, 
faveur ;  Fr.  faveur,  from  Lat.  favor,  from  faveo= to 
favor:  Sp  &  Port. favor ;  Ital. favor  e.j 
*1.  Countenance ;  kind  regard  or  feelings  towawl 
any  one ;  friendly  disposition  or  partiality. 

“They  got  not  the  land  by  their  own  sword  ;  but  thy 
right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  coun¬ 
tenance,  because  thou  hast  a  favor  unto  them.” — Psalm 
xliv.  8. 

2.  Support,  defense,  vindication,  patronage,  ad¬ 
vancement. 

3.  A  kindness  done ;  a  kind  act  or  office ;  an  act  of 
grace  or  good-will  done  as  a  kindness  and  not  as  an 
act  of  justice  or  right. 

“  If  thou  will  deign  this  favor.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  15. 

4.  That  which  is  favored;  the  object  of  kind  feel¬ 
ings  or  good-will. 

“All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favor.” 

Milton:  P.  I.,  iii.  664,  665. 

5.  A  benefit  or  benevolent  gift  or  grant;  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  good-will. 

“  Religion,  richest  favor  of  the  skies.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  269. 

6.  A  token  of  love  or  affection ;  specifically,  some¬ 
thing  given  by  a  lady  to  her  lover  to  be  worn. 

“With-favor  in  his  crest,  or  glove.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  16. 

7.  A  bunch  or  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at  a  marriage 
or  other  festive  occasion. 

8.  Lenity,  kindness,  charitableness. 

“Justice  with  favor  have  I  always  done.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  7. 

9.  Leave;  good-will;  pardon;  indulgence;  coun¬ 
tenance. 

“Give  me  your  favor; 

My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

10.  Partiality;  bias;  as,  A  jury  must  give  a  ver¬ 
dict  without /auor  to  either  party. 

11.  Advantage ;  convenience. 

*12.  That  which  conciliates  affection ;  an  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  a  charm. 

“  She  showed  him/atiors  to  allure  his  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  48. 
*13.  A  feature,  a  countenance  ;  an  aspect ;  a  look. 
*14.  The  outward  appearance  of  things. 

“Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favor 
Lose  all?”  Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  125. 

15.  A  letter  or  _  written  communication.  (Used 
complimentarily  in  business ;  as,  Your  favor  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  date  is  to  hand.) 

11  (1)  A  challenge  to  the  favor : 

Law:  A  challenge  or  objection  to  a  juror  on  the 
ground  of  real  or  supposed  partiality,  bias,  or  prej¬ 
udice. 

(2)  In  favor  of: 

(a)  Ordinary  Language : 

(i)  Inclined  to  support ;  favorable  to ;  as,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

(ii)  For  the  good,  benefit,  or  advantage  of;  as, 
The  will  was  made  in  his  favor. 

(iii)  Favorably  to ;  as,  The  case  was  decided  in 
his  favor. 

( b )  Comm.:  In  the  name  or  to  the  order  of;  as, 
The  check  was  drawn  in  his  favor. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  favor  and  credit,  see 
Credit  ;  for  that  between  favor  and  benefit,  see 
Benefit  ;  and  for  that  between  favor  and  grace , 
see  Grace. 


fa-vor,  fa  vour,  *fa-ver,  *fa-vor-yn,  v.  t. 

[Favor,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  regard  with  favor  or  kindness ;  to  have  or 
show  kindness  or  good-will  toward ;  to  counte¬ 
nance  ;  to  encourage ;  to  befriend. 

“Knowing 

You  were  a  man  I  favor’d,  he  disdained  not 
Against  himself  to  serve  you.” 

Massinger:  Bondman,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  support. 

“  The  principal  anatomical  fact  which  favors  this  con¬ 
clusion.” — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  349. 

3.  To  be  propitious  or  fortunate  for;  to  afford  or 
present  advantages  to ;  as,  The  darkness  favored 
their  undertaking. 

“No  one  place  about  is  weaker  than  another  to  favor 
an  enemy  in  his  approaches.” — Addison:  Examiner. 

4.  To  show  partiality  or  bias  toward ;  to  support 
or  encourage  unfairly. 

5.  To  extenuate ;  to  palliate ;  to  represent  favor¬ 
ably. 

“  He  has  favored  her  squint  admirably.” — Swift. 

6.  To  ease ;  to  spare ;  to  treat  with  gentleness ;  to 
be  careful  of. 

7.  To  resemble  in  features  ;  to  be  like. 

“Fleuret,  whose  appearance  is  said  to  favor  Monarque.” 
— London  Standard. 

II.  Naut. :  To  be  careful  of ;  as,  to  favor  the  mast. 

fa  -vor-a-ble,  fa'-vour-a-ble,  *fa-vor-a-bel, 

a.  [Er.  favorable,  from  Lat.  favorabilis,  from  favec 
=to  favor;  Ital .  favorabile;  Sp.  favorable ;  Port 
favoravel.] 

1.  Kind,  friendly;  well-disposed;  encouraging. 

“  Till  tham  the  world  es  favorabel.” 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,344. 

2.  Propitious. 

“  The  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favorable.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  L 

3.  In  favor  of  another ;  good ;  high. 

“  Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  much  more 
favorable  opinion  of  his  august  tenant.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

4.  Partial ;  manifesting  partiality  or  bias. 

5.  Conducive  ;  tending  to  promote  or  to  encourage ; 
contributing. 

6.  Convenient;  advantageous;  affording  advant¬ 
ages  or  facilities ;  as,  The  army  took  up  a  favorable 
position. 

*7.  Beautiful ;  well-favored. 

“  Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies, 

Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 

Was  none  more  favorable,  nor  more  fair.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  favorable 
and  propitious:  “ Propitious  is  a  species  of  the 
favorable,  namely,  the.  favorable  as  it  springs  from 
the  design  of  an  agent :  what  is  propitious,  there¬ 
fore,  is  always  favorable,  but  not  vice  versd:  the 
favorable  properly  characterizes  both  persons  and 
things ;  the  propitious,  in  the  proper  sense,  charac¬ 
terizes  the  person  only ;  as  applied  to  persons,  an 
equal  may  be  favorable :  a  superior  only  is  propi¬ 
tious  :  the  one  may  be  favorable  only  in  inclination ; 
the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  granting  timely  assist¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may 
be  applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction: 
whatever  is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our 
endeavors,  or  serves  our  purpose,  is  favorable; 
whatever  efficaciously  protects  us,  speeds  our  exer¬ 
tions,  and  decides  our  success,  is  propitious  to  us; 
on  ordinary  occasions  a  wind  is  said  to  he  favorable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passagf 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.”  (Crabb. 
Eng.  Synon.) 

f  a-vor-fi-ble-ness,  fa  -vour-a-ble-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  favorable ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favorable, 
kindly,  or  well-disposed ;  partiality. 

“We  ought  to  rest  persuaded  of  its  [Providence]  favot.r. 
ableness.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv.,  §  4. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favorable, 
convenient,  commodious,  or  suitable. 

“  The  favorableness  of  the  present  times  to  all  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

fa’-vor-fi-biy,  fa  -vour-^-blf,  adv.  [Eng. , 

favor ab (le) ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  favorable  manner;  with  kindness,  good¬ 
will,  or  friendly  disposition. 

“He  would  have  judged  more  favourably  of  his  situa¬ 
tion.” — Maty:  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

2.  Conveniently;  commodiously ;  suitably;  ad¬ 
vantageously. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sir*,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  86,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


favored 
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fealty 


fa  -vSred,  fa'-voured,  *fa-verd,  a.  [English 
favor ;  -ed.j 

1.  Regarded  or  treated  witji  favor,  kindness,  good¬ 
will,  or  friendliness  of  disposition. 

“  Confess  that  beauty  best  is  taught 
By  those,  the  favored  few.” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  i. 

2.  Supplied  with  advantages,  conveniences,  or 
facilities. 

3.  Used  in  composition  with  a  qualifying  word  in 
the  sense  of  featured. 

“  The  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the 
seven  well-favoured  and  fat  kine.” — Genesis  xli.  4. 


f  a'-vored-ly,  *fa-votired-lf,  *fa-verd-ly ,*fa- 
veredTly,  adv.  [Eng.  favored;  -ly. ] 

1.  With  favor  or  kindness  ;  favorably. 

“Which  hath  diligentlye  and favouredlye  written  it.” — 
Ascham:  Toxophilus. 

2.  Used  in  composition  with  well  or  ill  to  signify 
of  a  good  or  bad  appearance. 


fa  -vored-ness,  fa'-voured-ness,  s.  [English 
favored;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  favored. 

2.  Appearance,  look;  used  in  composition  with 
well,  ill,  &c. 

“Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  any 
bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish  or  any  evil-favoured- 
ness.’' — Deut.  xvii.  1. 


fa'-vor-er,  fa-vour-er,  s.  [Eng.  favor;  -er.] 
One  who  favors  ;  one  who  regards  or  treats  another 
with  favor,  kindness,  good-will  or  friendliness;  a 
well-wisher;  a  supporter. 

“For  being  now  a.  favorer  to  the  Koman.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

fa'-vor-ess,  *fa'-vour-ess,  s.  [English  favor ; 
-ess.]  A  female  who  favors,  supports,  or  gives  coun¬ 
tenance. 


fa’-vor-ing,  fa  -vour-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Favor,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  regarding  or  treating 
with  favor ;  a  showing  favor  or  good-will. 

fa’-vor-Ing-ly,  fa  -vour-ihg-ly,  adv.  [English 
favoring;  -ly.]  In  a  favorable  manner ;  in  a  manner 
showing  favor,  good-will,  or  friendliness  of  disposi¬ 
tion. 

fa'-vor-ite,  fa'-vour-lte,  s.  &  a.  [Ft.  favorite, 
fern,  of  favori;  O.  Fr.  favorit— favored;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
favorito,  fem.  favorita.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded  with 
especial  favor,  affection,  predilection,  or  partiality. 

“They  almost  invariably  choose  their  favorites  so  ill 
that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  One  chosen  as  a  companion  and  intimate  asso¬ 
ciate  by  a  superior ;  one  unduly  favored. 

“  There  is  no  prince  so  bad  whose  favorites  and  minis¬ 
ters  are  not  worse.”  —  Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society. 

3.  In  racing  applied  to  that  horse  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  the  best  chance  of  winning,  and 
against  which  tbe  shortest  odds  are  offered. 

*4.  (PI.) :  Short  curls  on  the  top  of  tho  head. 

“The  favorites  hang  loose  upon  the  temples.” — Far- 
quhar.  Sir  H.  Wildair ,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Regarded  with  especial  favor,  affec¬ 
tion  or  predilection ;  beloved ;  preferred  before  all 
others. 

“  She  rears  her  favorite  man  of  all  mankind.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  217. 

fa'-vor-It-igm,  f  a -vour-It-igm,  s.  [English 
favorit  (e) ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  favor,  aid,  or  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  favorite  person,  class,  or  number  to  the 
exclusion  of  others ;  partiality. 

“This  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  of  favoritism 
in  a  government.” — Burke.  Present  Discontents. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  a  favorite. 

“Nesscliff,  who  has  already  been  promoted  to  prom¬ 
inent  favoritism.” — London  Standard. 

♦fa’-vor-ize,  *f a  -vourdze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  favor; 
•ize.]  To  show  favor,  partiality,  or  bias. 

“To  seek  out  the  truth  in  common,  and  never  tofavor- 
ize.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  833. 

♦f  a'-v5r-less,  *fa  -vour-less,  *fa-vour-lesse,a. 

1.  Unfavored ;  not  regarded  with  favor ;  not  coun¬ 
tenanced. 

2.  Unfavoring;  unfavorable;  not  propitious. 

“  Such  happiness 

Heaven  doth  me  envy,  and  fortune  favorless. ’’ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  ix.  7. 

*fa’-v3r-ous,  *f  a  -voffr-ous,  *fa-vor-ows,  a. 

[English  favor ;  -ous.] 


1.  Favorable,  propitious. 

“  The  tyme  is  than  so  favorous.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  82. 

2.  Handsome. 


“I  have  a  favorows  fode.” — Digby:  Mysteries,  942. 

fa-vo  se,  a.  [Lat./auosws,  from/avws=a  honey¬ 
comb.] 

1.  Bot.;  Applied  to  parts  of  plants;  as  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  Onopordum,  which  has  cells  like  a 
honey-comb ;  faveolate. 

2.  Med. :  Applied  to  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as 
Favus  (q.  v.),  when  it  is  covered  with  a  gummy  se¬ 
cretion  resembling  a  honey-comb. 

f  a-vo-sI'-te§,  s.  [Latin  /auosus=like  a  honey¬ 
comb.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  sessile-spreading  corals 
common  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbonif¬ 
erous  systems,  and  so  called  from  the  regular  poly¬ 
gonal  arrangement  of  the  pore-cells. 

f a-vo-sIt'-Fdse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  /avosus=like  a 
honey-comb,  and  fem.  pi.  aaj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. ;  A  family  of  tabulate  corals,  having  the 
septa  and  corallites  distinct,  and  little  or  no  true 
coenenchyma. 

f  a-VO-spon'-&I-a,  s.  [Lat.  favus=  a  honey-comb, 
and spongia=&  sponge.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  sponges  found  in  the 
Upper  Siluriari  rocks. 

f  av-fl-lar'-I-<l,  S.  [Lat./amts=a  honey-comb.] 
Palaeobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  belonging  to 
the  Sigillarioids  (q.  v.) .  They  are  found  first  in  the 
Devonian  period,  and  attain  their  maximum  in  the 
Carboniferous.  They  often  attained  a  height  of 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  or  more.  The  smaller  branches 
were  destitute  of  ribs,  with  elliptical,  spirally-dis¬ 
posed  areoles.  The  stem  branched  dichotomously ; 
leaves  broad,  with  numerous  parallel  veins, 
fa'-vus,  s.  [Lat.=a  honey-comb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slab  or  piece  of  marble  cut  into 
a  hexagonal  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a  honey-comb 
pattern. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  the  breaking  out  of  pustules,  which  are  succeeded 
by  cellular  crusts  bearing  some  fanciful  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  irregular  honey-comb.  Their  seat  is 
commonly  upon  the  scalp.  Infants  are  often  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  adults  more  rarely.  The  disease  does 
not  hurt  the  general  health.  It  is  caused  by  the 
attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  schoenleinii. 
Cleanliness,  soap,  and  hot  water,  with  attention 
diet,  are  its  appropriate  remedies. 

fawn,  (l),*fawnes.  [0.  Fr. faon,  fan,  feon ;  Fr. 
faon;  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  foetonus,  a  dim. 
from  Lat./asfws=a  birth,  progeny.] 

1.  A  young  deer  of  the  first  year. 

*2.  The  young  of  any  animal, 
fawn-like,  a.  Soft  and  tender  like  a  fawn, 
♦fawn  (2),  s.  [Fawn,  v.]  A  cringe  or  bow;  serv¬ 
ile  flattery. 

favn  (1),  *fawne,  *fawn-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel. 
fagna= to  rejoice,  to  be  fain  ;  A.  S.  feegnian ;  from 
fcegen= glad.]  [Fain.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court  favor  by  frisking  about  one,  as  a  dog. 

2.  To  court  servilely,  to  blandish,  to  flatter,  to 
cringe  ;  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

“The  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  a  master 
while  they  betray  him.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  fawn  upon,  to  court  favor  with. 

“There  came  by  mee 
A  whelpe  that  faunede  me  as  I  stoode.” 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess,  389. 
♦fawn  (2),  v.  i.  [Fawn  (1),  s.]  To  bring  forth  a 
fawn. 

ffiwn  -er,  *faun'-er,  s.  [En g.  fawn  (l),v;-er.] 
One  who  fawns  upon  or  cringes  to  another ;  a  serv¬ 
ile  courtier. 

“  By  softness  of  behavior  we  are  arrived  at  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  fawners.” — Spectator. 

fawn  -ing,  *faunvng,  *fawnynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Fawn  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  courting  favor  in  any  way ;  servile  or  mean 
courting  or  cringing  to  another ;  mean  flattery. 

“  As  a  messager  comende  neigh,  with  th efaunyng  of  his 
tail  he  joyede.” — Wycliffe:  Tobit  xi.  9. 

*2.  Applause. 

“He  made  fawnyng  with  his  hondis.” — Wycliffe:  Judith 
xiv.  13. 

f awn'-Ing-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  fawning;  -ly.]  In  a 
fawning,  servile,  or  cringing  manner ;  with  mean 
courting  or  flattery. 

“He  that  fawningly  enticed  the  soul  to  sin.” — South 
Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 


*f  awn'-Iflg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fawning ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  fawning ;  smoothness,  sycophancy. 

♦fax,  *vaxe,  s.  [A.  S .feax,fex;  Icel.  fax;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fahs.]  Hair. 

*f  axed,  a.  [A.  S.  feaxede,  fexede ;  from  feax= 
hair.]  Hairy. 

Fax'-oe,  s.  &  a.  [See  A.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog.:  A  small  place  in  the  island  of  Seeland, 
Zealand,  or  Sjeland,  near  Copenhagen. 

B.  As  adj.:  Found  at  or  derived  from  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Faxoe-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Beds  of  yellow  limestone  found  at  FaxOe, 
at  Stevensklint,  <fcc.,  apparently  about  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  Maestricht  beds.  One  or  other  is 
the  highest  known  member  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
The  FaxOe  limestone  is  rich  in  gasteropodous  uni¬ 
valves,  and  to  a  certain  limited  extent  diminishes 
the  breadth  of  the  great  gap  between  the  Secondary 
and  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

♦fay  (l),s.  [Fr.  f6e= a  fairy,  an  elf;  Port,  fada; 
Ital.  fata;  from  Low  Lat. /ata=(l)  a  fate;  (2)  a 
fairy ;  Lat.  fatum—  fate.]  [Fairy.]  A  fairy. 
*fay(2),s.  [Fr./ei;  Fr./oi.]  Faith, 
fay,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  f6gan— to  fit,  to  join,  to 
fasten.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Naut.:  To  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  or  plank  to 
each  other  so  as  to  make  a  flush  surface. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fit,  to  unite,  or  join  closely; 
specif,  naut.,  to  fit  or  lie  close  together,  as  two 
pieces  of  timber,  so  as  to  form  a  flush  surface. 

fay  '-al-Ite,  s.  [From  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  where 
it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  opaque,  black,  greenish,  or  brownish- 
black  mineral  of  a  metalloid  luster,  found  in  Fayal 
and  in  the  Morine  mountains  in  Ireland.  Hardness, 
6‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  4  to  4T4. 
fay'-ber-ry,  s.  [En g.fey  (1)  (?),  and  berry.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  gooseberry. 
t2.  That  of  the  berry  Vacciniummyrtillus.  [Fea- 
berry.] 

f  ay'-Ing,  pr  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fay,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  ov  process  of  joining  two 
pieces  of  timber  together,  so  as  to  make  a  flush 
surface. 

faying-surface,  s.  That  surface  of  a  plate  04 
angle-iron  which  is  to  be  against  the  object  to 
which  it  is  to  be  riveted.  The  faying-surface  of  the 
side-arm  of  the  angle-iron  of  a  ship’s  side,  and  the 
inside  or  faying-surface  of  the  plate,  are  in  contact, 
faze,  v.  t.  The  same  as  Feaze  (3),  (q.  v.). 

*faz  -zo-let  (faz  as  fat),  s.  [Ital.  fazzoletto;  O. 
Sp .fazoleto,  prob.  from  (iei.fetzen=a  rag,  a  shred.] 
A  handkerchief. 

F.  D.  A  contraction  for  Fidei  Defensor  =  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith  (q.  v.). 

fe'a-ber-ry,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  goose¬ 
berry. 

♦feague,  v.  t.  [Ger.  fegen—  to  cleanse,  to  scour, 
to  chastise.]  To  beat,  to  whip. 

*f  eak,  *feake,  s.  [A  spurious  form  arising  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  fax  or  feax,  A.  S.  feax, 
was  a  plural  form.]  A  curl,  a  lock  of  hair. 

“  Can  dally  with  his  mistress’  dangling  feak.” 

Marston:  Satires,  i 

feal  (1),  feale,  a.  &  s.  [Fr./£aZ=trusty,  faith¬ 
ful.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Faithful,  loyal.  (Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  liegeman,  a  faithful  adherent.. 
(J  amieson.) 

feal  (2),  s.  [Fail.]  (Scotch.) 

U  Feal  and  divot:  [Fail  and  Divot.] 
feal-broom,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

feal-dike,  s.  A  wall  of  sods  for  an  inclosure- 

(Scotch.) 

f  e'-9.1-t$f,  *feaute,  s.  [O.  Fr.  feaute,feault6,  from 
Lat.  fidelitas,  from  fidelis=  faithful ;  /ides = faith ; 
Ital.  fedelta.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  True  service  or  duty  to  a  superior  lord ;  fidelity 
to  a  master ;  loyalty  ;  faithful  adherence. 

“The  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty  to  Charles 
the  First  in  prison  and  to  Charles  the  Second  in  exile.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fidelity,  constancy ;  as  of  a  wife  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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feast 


II.  Old  Law :  (See  extract.) 

“  Fealty,  suit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  services 
asually  issuing  and  arising  ratione  tenurce,  being  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  ancient  lords  granted  out  their 
lands  to  their  feudatories;  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that 
they  and  their  heirs  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  or 
fidelity  to  their  lord,  which  was  the  feudal  bond  or  com¬ 
mune  vinculum  between  lord  and  tenant;  that  they  should 
do  suit,  or  duly  attend  and  follow  the  lord’s  courts,  and 
there  from  time  to  time  give  their  assistance,  by  serving 
on  juries,  either  to  decide  the  property  of  their  neighbors 
in  the  court-baron,  or  correct  their  misdemeanors  in  the 
court-leet;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  lord 
certain  annual  stated  returns,  in  military  attendance,  in 
provisions,  in  arms,  in  matters  of  ornament  or  pleasure, 
xn  rustio  employments,  or  praedial  labors,  or,  which  is 
instar  omnium,  in  money,  which  will  provide  all  the  rest; 
all  which  are  comprised  under  the  one  general  name  of 
reditus,  return,  or  rent.  And  the  subtraction  or  non- 
observance  of  any  of  these  conditions,  by  neglecting  to 
swear  fealty,  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  to  render  the  rent  or 
service  reserved,  is  an  injury  to  the  freehold  of  the  lord, 
by  diminishing  and  depreciating  the  value  of  his  seign¬ 
iory.” — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

f  eap'-ber-ry,  s.  [Fayberrx.] 

fear,  *feer,  *fer,  *fere,  s.  [A.  S.fcbr;  cogn.  with 
Icel. /dr=harm,  mischief ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fara,  vdr— 
danger,  fright;  Ger.  gre/aAr= danger.  From  the 
same  root  as  to  fare,  specifically  and  originally 
used  of  the  perils  and  experiences  of  a  way  -faring. 
(, Skeat .)  ] 

1.  Dread,  horror  j  a  painful  apprehension  of  danger 
or  of  some  impending  evil. 

“A  grete  fere  assaylede  alle.” — Wycliffe:  2  Paralip. 

xiv.  14. 

2.  Awe;  dejection  or  humbling  of  mind  at  or  in 
the  presence  of  any  person  or  thing. 

“  And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be 
upon  every  beast.” — Genesis  ix.  2. 

3.  Reverence ;  respect  due. 

“Render  to  all  their  dues  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear  [is 
due].” — Romans  xiii.  7. 

4.  A  holy  awe  and  reverence  for  God  and  His 
Word,  leading  us  to  avoid  everything  which  can 
offend  Him,  and  to  endeavor  to  fulfill  His  will  in  all 
things. 

“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” — 
Psalm  cxi.  10. 

5.  Dread  of  God  as  an  avenger. 

“There  is  no  fear  in  love,  for  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear." — 1  John  iv.  18. 

6.  Timidity,  fearfulness,  cowardice. 

“  Put  thyself  into  a  havipur  of  less  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

*7.  Doubt,  mistrust. 

“  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  23. 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude. 

9.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

“I  was  a  fear  to  mine  acquaintance.” — Psalm  zxx  i.  11. 

*10.  Anything  set  up  to  frighten  or  scare  away  wild 
beasts,  &c. 

“He  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall 
into  the  pit,  and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  pit,  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare.” — Isaiah  xxiv.  18. 

IT  For  fear : 

1.  Through  dread  or  terror. 

“Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 

And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear." 

Tennyson:  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv.  49. 

2.  Lest ;  in  case. 

“  For  fear  you  ne’er  see  chain  nor  money  more.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*fear-babe,  s.  A  bugbear;  any  thing  which  would 
frighten  children. 

fear-naught,  fear-nought,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  shaggy,  woolen  fabric,  used  for 
seamen’s  coats,  for  lining  port-holes  and  the  doors 
of  powder-magazines.  It  is  also  called  Dread- 
naught  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  fabric  described  in  A. 

♦fear- struck,  a.  Struck  with  fear  or  terror. 

♦fear-surprised,  a.  Overcome  by  fear. 

fear,  *fear-en,  *feere,  *fere,  *fer-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S./ceraw^to  terrify;  O.  H.  Ger .  faren;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vdren;  Dut.  varen,  vervaren;  Sw .fOrf&ra.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  frighten;  to  terrify;  to  make  afraid;  to 
affright. 

“A  sweuen  whiche/eerde  me.” — Wycliffe.;  Daniel  iv.  1. 

*2.  To  frighten  away ;  to  drive  away  by  causing 
tear ;  to  scare. 

“We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 


3.  To  be  afraid  of;  to  dread;  to  regard  or  look 
forward  to  with  fear,  terror,  or  alarm. 

“The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 

If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  reverence ;  to  feel  reverence  or  awe  for ;  to 
venerate. 

“ Fear  God,  honor  the  king.” — 1  Peter  ii.  17. 

*5.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about ;  to  fear  for. 

“He  was  much  feared  by  his  physicians.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  L 

6.  To  suspect,  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust. 

“I  speak  not,  ‘  Be  thou  true,’  as  fearing  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  feel  fear,  anxiety,  or  alarm  in. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  in  fear,  terror,  or  alarm  ;  to  be  afraid. 

“Aristippus  being  in  ieoperdie  of  death  feared  and 

weaxed  pale.” — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  63. 

2.  To  feel  anxiety  or  solicitude ;  to  be  anxious. 

“  Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain.”  Dryden:  Horace. 

3.  To  doubt,  to  mistrust. 

“  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 

As  fear  not  but  you  shall.”  Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  L 

♦fear,  s.  [Fere,  s.]  A  companion,  a  mate. 

♦fear,  *feer,  a.  [Fere,  a.] 

feared,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fear,«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Regarded  or  looked  upon  with  fear;  dreaded, 
reverenced,  venerated. 

*2.  Tainted  or  mixed  with  fear. 

“  In  thes e  feared  hopes.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

3.  Affected  with  fear ;  afraid  ;  terrified. 

“Avexed  man  he’s  been,  and  a  feared." — Scott:  Old  Mor¬ 
tality,  ch.  xxvii. 

ffear  -er,  s.  [Eng.  fear ;  -er.]  One  wuo  fears  or 
is  afraid  or  reverences. 

fear'-ful,  *  feare-full,  *  feer-ful,  *  fer-ful, 
♦fere-full,  a.  [Eng.  fear;  -ful(l). ] 

1.  Timid;  timorous;  afraid;  full  of  fear;  easily 
made  afraid. 

“So  ek  as  she  was  the  ferfullest  wight 
That  might  be.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  449. 

2.  Afraid.  (Generally  followed  by  of.) 

“  The  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  than  the 
English.”— Davies:  On  Ireland. 

*3.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety. 

“  Fearful  of  his  life.”  Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 

*4.  Produced  by  or  indicating  fear. 

“  Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

*5.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced  or  feared. 

“Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises?” — Exod.  xv.  11. 

6.  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  terrible,  awful,  fright¬ 
ful. 

“In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  lxxi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fearful , 
dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  terrible,  terrific, 
horrible,  and  horrid :  “  The  first  two  affect  the  mind 
more  than  the  senses;  all  the  others  affect  the 
senses  more  than  the  mind;  a  contest  is  fearful 
when  the  issue  is  important;  but  the  event  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  the  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who 
feels  himself  unprepared.  The  frightful  is  less  than 
the  tremendous ;  the  tremendous  than  the  terrible; 
the  terrible  than  the  horrible :  shrieks  may  he  fright¬ 
ful  ;  thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremendous ;  the 
roaring  of  a  lion  is  terrible;  the  glare  of  his  eye 
terrific ;  the  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible 
or  horrid.  In  their  general  application  these  terms 
are  often  employed  promiscuously  to  characterize 
whatever  produces  very  strong  impressions ;  hence 
we  may  speak  of  a  frightful,  dreadful,  terrible,  or 
horrid  dream ;  of  a  frightful,  dreadful,  or  terrible 
tempest;  dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  conse¬ 
quences.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

fear’-ful-ly,  *feare-ful-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  fear¬ 
ful;  - ly. ] 

1.  In  a  timid,  frightened,  or  timorous  manner. 

“  Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other’s  eye.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  29. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fear,  terror,  or  alarm; 
frightfully,  awfully  ;  in  an  awe-inspiring  manner. 

“  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 


f  ear'-ful-ness,  *fear-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fear¬ 
ful;  -ness.]  .  „  „  „  „ 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of  fear; 
timidity,  timorousness. 

“A  cloud  of  ciuile  dissention  to  cloke  their  fearful - 
nesse.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  74. 

2.  The  state  of  being  afraid;  awe;  dread;  fear. 

“  [He]  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 

And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.” 

Shakesp.  •  Julius  Caesar,  L  1. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  fearful,  dreadful,  or  awful ; 
awfulness ;  frightfulness. 

fear -less,  *feare-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  fear;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  fear;  bold;  courageous ;  undaunted* 
intrepid. 

“  Then  Talus  forth  issuing  from  the  tent 
Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearelesse  take.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  iv.  50. 

t2.  Protecting  or  saving  from  fear. 

“And  Marmaduke  in  fearless  mail.” 

Wordsworth ;  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  fearless  and  bold. 
see  Bold. 

fear  -less-ly,  *feare-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fear • 
less;  -ly.']  In  a  fearless,  bold,  intrepid,  or  daring 
manner ;  without  any  fear ;  boldly 

“  Mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

fear-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fearless ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fearless  or  without  fear? 
daring  ;  boldness  ;  intrepidity. 

“  He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage,  and 
fearlessness  in  danger.” — Clarendon. 

*2.  It  was  followed  by  of  before  the  object. 

“By  their  fearlessness  of  earthquakes.”  —  Bp.  Hall • 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  3. 

fear-some,  a.  [Eng.  fear,  and  suff.  -some.] 
Fearful ;  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  awful. 
fea§e,  v.  [Feaze.] 

fea§-I-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  feasible ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  feasible  or  practicable; 
practicability. 

“This  did  not  hinder  me  from  prosecuting  a  design 
whose  feasibility  I  considered.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  669. 

2.  A  thing  feasible  or  practicable ;  a  possibility. 
“Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for 

certainties,  possibilities  for  feasibilities,  and  things  im¬ 
possible  for  possibilities  themselves.” — Browns:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fea§'-I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr./aisaMe=possible  to  be 
done,  from  faisant,  pr.  par.  of  faire— to  do ;  Lat. 
facio.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done,  performed,  or  ef¬ 
fected  ;  practicable ;  possible  to  be  done. 

“Finding  the  warre  of  Britaine  .  .  .  not  so  feas¬ 
ible."-— Bacon:  On  Learning. 

2.  Likely  to  occur,  result,  or  fall  out ;  probable ; 
colorable. 

“  But,  fair  although  and  feasible  it  seem, 

Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  428,  429. 

*3.  That  may  be  used,  worked,  or  tilled,  as  land. 
*B.  As  subst .:  Anything  practicable  or  possible  to 
be  done. 

“  We  conclude  many  things  impossibilities,  which  are, 
easy  feasibles.” — Clan  rill :  Scepsis  Scientiflca,  ch.  xii. 

fea§'-I-ble-ness,  *fe-ci-ble-ness,  s.  [English 
feasible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feasi¬ 
ble;  feasibility. 

fea§'-I-bly,  adv.  [En g.  feasib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
feasible  or  practicable  manner ;  practically. 

feast,  *feest,  *feeste,  *fest,  *feste,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
feste;  Fr.  fdte,  from  Lat. /esfa(= festivals),  neuf.  pi. 
of  festum—n  festival,  from  festus= joyful ;  O.  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  festa ;  Sp.  fiesta ;  Ger.  fest.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  sumptuous  meal  or  entertainment  of  which 
a  large  number  of  persons  partake ;  a  public  enter¬ 
tainment  or  banquet. 

“Alle  the  noble  men  of  this  lond  to  the  noble/esf  come.”' 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  156. 

(2)  An  anniversary  or  periodical  celebration  of 
some  event;  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  some 
great  event  or  personage. 

“  Now  at  that /east  he  released  unto  them  one  prisoner, 
whomsoever  they  desired.” — Mark  xv.  6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  pleasing  or  abundant  repast;  anything  very 
grateful  to  the  palate. 

(2)  Entertainment,  treat. 

“  The/east  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.” 

Pope:  Horace;  Satires,  ii.  i.  128. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  jimidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syriar .  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’ 


feather-brained 


feast-day 

II.  Religions ,  etc. :  A  day  set  apart  for  religious 
observance,  accompanied  with  joy,  as  distinguished 
from  one  attended  by  sorrow. 

1.  Ethnic:  Such  feasts  exist  in  most  faiths,  and 
are  much  more  common  than  fasts.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  many  of  them ;  so  have  the  modern 
Hindoos  and  the  Mohammedans.  [Festival.] 

2.  Jewish:  Of  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  only  that 
on  the  great  day  of  Atonement  was  a  fast:  the  rest 
were  joyous  observances.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
that  of  Trumpets,  <fcc. 

•  3u  :  To  put  down  a  festival  once  estab¬ 

lished  in  any  faith  is  almost  impossible ;  it  may  be 
transformed  but  not  extinguished.  The  early  mis- 
fLonJlries  ^uding  this  to  be  the  case,  christianized 
the  feasts  they  could  not  destroy,  and  many  Chris- 
®n  .  festivals  nearly  or  quite  agree  in  time  with 
»  ethnic  ones  of  greater  antiquity.  The  same  pro¬ 
cess  had  taken  place  in  India  ages  before :  the 
Aryans,  haying  failed  to  eradicate  various  Tu¬ 
ranian  festivals,  had  to  give  them  a  Brahminic 
varnish,  and  adopt  them  into  the  Hindoo  faith.  Of 
the  joyous  festivals  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  some  immovable  and  some  movable 
festivals  have  been  retained.  The  former  are 
Christmas  Day,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany, 
Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  Lady  Day  or  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  various 
Saints’  Day.  Of  the  latter  are  Easter,  the  time  of 
which  fixes  all  the  rest,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsun 
Day,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feast , 
banquet ,  carousal,  entertainment ,  and  treat:  “A 
/east  may  be  given  by  princes  or  their  subjects,  by 
nobility  or  commonalty  ;  the  banquet  is  confined  to 
men  of  high  estate,  and  more  commonly  supposes 
indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  but  not  intemperately  ;  a  carousal  is  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excess :  a 
feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal;  &  feast  may  be  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  orpublicexpen.se;  but  an  enter¬ 
tainment  and  a  treat  are  altogether  personal  acts, 
and  the  terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation  to  the 
agents;  a  treat  is  given  by  way  of  favor  to  those 
whom  one  wishes  to  oblige ;  a  nobleman  provides 
an  entertainment  for  a  particular  party  whom  he 
has  invited ;  he  gives  a  treat  to  his  servants,  his 
tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  are 
taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express  other 
pleasures  besides  those  of  the  table ;  feast  retains 
its  signification  of  a  vivid  pleasure,  such  as  volupt¬ 
uaries  derive  from  delicious  viands  ;  entertainment 
and  treat  retain  the  idea  of  befog  granted  by  way  of 
courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  being  a  feast  or 
high  delight;  and  of  a  person  contributing  to  one’s 
entertainment,  or  giving  one  a  treat;  men  of  a 
happy  temper  give  and  receive  entertainment  with 
equal  facility ;  they  afford  entertainment  to  their 
guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which  they  impart 
to  everything  around  them ;  they  in  like  manner  de¬ 
rive  entertainment  from  everything  they  see,  or 
hear,  or  observe ;  a  treat  is  given  or  received  only 
on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on  the  relative 
circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  receiver ; 
to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  in¬ 
viting  him  to  a  musical  party.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feast,  festival, 
and  holiday :  “  Feast  as  a  technical  term  is  applied 
only  to  certain  specified  holidays:  a  holiday  is  an 
indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed  for  any  day  or 
time  in  which  there  is  a  suspension  of  business  ; 
there  are,  therefore,  many  feasts  which  are  no  holi¬ 
days,  and  many  holidays  where  there  are  no  feasts: 
a  feast  is  altogether  sacred;  a  holiday  has  fre¬ 
quently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  nor  even  in  its  cause ; 
it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the  act  of 
an  individual ;  a  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred 
ora  serious  object.  A  feast  is  kept  by  religious 
worship  ;  a  holiday  is  kept  by  idleness  ;  a  festival  is 
kept  by  mirth  and  festivity :  some  feasts  are  festivals, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome  ;  some  festi¬ 
vals  are  holidays,  as  in  the  case  of  weddings  and 
public  thanksgivings.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

feast-day,  *feeste-day,  s.  A  day  of  feasting; 
the  day  on  which  a  feast  or  festival  is  observed, 
♦feast-finding,  a.  Attending  feasts  or  banquets, 
♦feast-night,  s.  A  night  on  which  a  feast  or  ban¬ 
quet  is  held. 

♦feast-rites,  s.  pi.  The  rites  or  customs  observed 
at  a  feast  or  festival. 

♦feast-won,  a.  Gained  or  got  by  feasting, 
feast,  *feeste,  ♦feste,  *fest-eye,  *fest-yn,  v.  t. 
-&  i.  [0.  Fr.  fester ;  Er.fMer;  Ital.  festare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  entertain  with  sumptuous  food;  to  feed 
magnificently  and  deliciously. 

“I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteemed  acquaintance.” 

Shakesp,:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
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2.  To  entertain  or  treat  with  ceremony  and  mag¬ 
nificence. 

“And  whan  thei  had  been  well  feestid  at  Valercenes 
[they]  went  to  the  Duke  of  Brebant,  who  feastid  them 
greatly,  and  agreed,  and  promysed  to  sustayne  ye  king  of 
Eng-Jonde.” — Berners.  Froissart;  Chronicle ,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
xxviii. 

II.  Fig. ;  To  gratify  or  please  greatly,  as  with 
something  delicious  or  luscious ;  as,  to  feast  one’s 
eyes  on  a  picture. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  feed  sumptuously  or  deliciously;  to 
banquet;  to  make  a  feast. 

“And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses.” — Job  i.  4. 

2.  Fig.:  To  be  highly  gratified  or  pleased;  to 
derive  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

(  “With  my  love’s  picture  thenmy  eye  doth  feast.” 

Shalcesp.:  Sonnet  47. 

feast'-er,  s.  [En g.  feast;  -er.]  One  who  fares 
or  lives  sumptuously ;  one  who  entertains  others 
sumptuously. 

feast-ful,  *feast-full,  *fes-ty-fulle,  a.  [Eng. 

feast;  -ful(l).']  Festive,  joyful,  festal;  enjoying 
a  feast. 

f  east  -f  ul-ly,  adv.  [ Eng.  feastful ;  - ly .]  In  a 
festive  or  luxurious  manner. 

feat,  *faite,  *feacte,  *feate,  *feet,  *feite, 
♦fete,  *fet,  s.  [Fr.  fait,  from  Lat.  factum=a  deed, 
neut.  sing,  of  f actus,  pa.  par.  otfacio=to  do.  Feat 
is  thus  a  doublet  of  fact  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Action,  working. 

“Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 
By  feat  of  magic  mystery.” 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  11. 

2.  An  act  or  deed  of  an  extraordinary  or  remarka¬ 
ble  nature ;  an  exploit,  a  performance  displaying 
great  strength,  art,  or  dexterity. 

“  The  feats  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kings.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  597. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  feat  and  deed,  see 
Deed. 

♦feat,  *fete,  a.&adv.  [Fr.  fait,  pa.  par.  oifaire 
=to  make.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Neat,  trim. 

“None  who  played  a  feater  cast.” 

A  New-married  Student. 

2.  Dexterous,  skillful,  deft. 

“So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 

So  feat,  so  nurse-like.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

B.  As  adv.:  Neatly,  trimly. 

“Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me, 

Much  feater  than  before.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

♦feat-bodied,  a.  Neat,  trim,  spruce. 

“This  is  a  feat-bodied  thing,  X  tell  you.” — Beaum.  & 
Flet. :  Coxcomb,  iii.  1. 

feat,  v.  t.  [Feat,  a.]  To  make  neat,  to  form,  to 
fashion ;  to  set  an  example  to. 

“A  sample  to  the  youngest:  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

*fea-te-ous,  ♦fetis,  a.  [Featous.] 

*fe  a-te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Featously.] 

*feath-er,  ♦fed-yr,  *feth-er,  *feth-re,  *fyth- 
ere,  s.  [A.  S .fedher;  cogn.  with  Dut.  veder;  Dan. 
feeder;  Sw.fjceder;  Icel.  fjbdhr;  Ger.  feder;  Lat. 
penna;  Gr.  pteron;  Sansc.  pcetra,  from  a  root  pcef 
=to  fly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

“  His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Jackdaw  of  Kheims. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  kind,  a  class,  a  species  ;  as  in  the  proverb, 
“  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.” 

“I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  my  friend.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

(2)  Anything  very  light. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Join. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board,  fit¬ 
ting  into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of  another  board, 
in  the  operation  of  joining  boards  by  feathering  or 
tonguing  and  grooving. 

2.  Found. :  A  narrow,  strengthening  rib  on  a 
structure;  a  longitudinal  rib  on  a  shaft  to  resist 
flexion  or  fracture. 

3.  Mach. :  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally  into  a 
shaft  or  arbor,  and  projecting  as  a  fin  therefrom  so 
as  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel  which  may 
have  a  longitudinal  motion  on  the  said  shaft,  but  no 
rotation. 


4.  Mason. :  A  wedge-shaped  key  between  two 
semi-cylindrical  plugs  placed  in  a  hole  bored  in  a 
stone,  and  driven  in  to  rend  the  stone. 

5.  Naut.:  The  same  as  Feather-spray  (q.  v.). 

6.  Ornith.  <&  Physiol. :  A  plume  or  quill,  one  of 
the  dermal  growths,  multitudes  of  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  covering  of  a  bird.  A  feather  is  homolo¬ 
gous  with  a  hair  from  the  skin  of  a  mammal,  and 
some  of  the  inferior  birds  have  imperfect  feathers 
suggestive  of  hairs  only.  A  feather  consists  (a)  of 
a  central  shaft,  which  is  tubular  at  the  base.  This 
is  inserted  in  the  skin  like  a  plant  in  the  earth,  liv¬ 
ing  and  growing.  (6)  Of  a  web  on  either  side,  that 
on  one  side  being  often  developed  more  than  on  the 
other.  This  web  is  composed  of  a  series  of  regularly 
arranged  fibers,  called  barbs,  (c)  In  some  cases,  of 
a  small  supplementary  shaft  with  barbs,  called  the 

lumule — i.  e.,  the  little  plume.  Feathers  are  of  two 

inds,  quills  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  plumes  gen¬ 
erally  diffused.  The  Primary  feathers  rise  from  the 
bone  corresponding  to  the  hand  in  mammals ;  the 
Secondary  feathers  from  the  distal  end  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  ;  and  the  Tertiary  feathers  from  the  proximal 
end  of  the  fore-arm.  A  feather  is  intensely  strong ; 
the  arch  of  the  shaft  resisting  pressure.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in 
preserving  the  high  temperature  of  the  bird,  while 
it  is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  inflight,  which, 
moreover,  is  effected  chiefly  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  wing  and  tail  quills.  The  feathers 
are  renewed  once  or  twice  a  year ;  the  bird  is  languid 
during  the  process,  but,  when  fresh  plumage  is  ob¬ 
tained,  renews  its  youth  in  vigor  as  well  as  in 
beauty. 

7.  Chem. :  The  beard  and  quill  of  feathers  have 
essentially  the  same  composition,  containing  about 
52-5  of  carbon,  7‘2  of  hydrogen,  17*9  of  nitrogen,  and 
22‘4  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  The  ash  of  feathers  of 
graminivorous  birds  contain  about  40  per  cent  of 
silica,  of  which  there  is  more  in  the  feathers  of  old 
than  of  young  birds.  Feathers  owe  their  perma¬ 
nent  color  to  peculiar  pigments,  of  which  the  red, 
green,  lilac  and  yellow  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Black  feathers  contain  a  pigment  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Feathers  when  heated  give  off  a  peculiar  odor; 
when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  they 
yield  pyrrol,  a  mixture  of  volatile  bases  and  a  gas 
containing  sulphur.  Goose-feathers  boiled  for  a 
considerable  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yield 
leucine  CH3(CH2)3CH(NH2)CO-OH,  and  tyrosine 

c6h4  <ch2-CH(NH2)’CO-OH’  Feathers  damaged 
by  bending  may  be  restored  to  shape  by  dipping 
them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  and  then  in  cold 
water.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

8.  Racing:  The  same  as  Feather-weight  (q.v.). 

9.  Rowing:  The  horizontal  adjustment  of  the 
blade  of  an  oar  so  as  to  escape  the  retarding  action 
of  the  wind  blowing  against  it  as  the  oar  rises  from 
the  water. 

10.  Vet. :  A  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the  hair  on 
a  horse,  which  in  some  places  rises  above  the  lying 
hair,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  the  tip  of  an 
ear  of  wheat. 

H  (1 )  A  feather  in  the  cap:  An  honor;  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  His  victory  was  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

“It  I  had  a  right  to  the  feathers,  I  should  stick  one  of 
the  finest  in  my  cap.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  442. 

(2)  To  be  in  high  feather:  To  be  in  high  spirits; 
to  be  elated. 

(3)  To  show  the  white  feather :  To  show  signs  of 
cowardice  or  timidity. 

(4)  To  cut  a  feather : 

Naut.:  To  leave  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship  moving 
rapidly ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  make  one’s  self 
conspicuous ;  to  cut  a  dash.  [Feather-spray.] 

“  I  made  a  jury-leg  that  he  shambles  about  with  as  well 
as  he  ever  did — for  Jack  couldnever  cut  a  feather.” — Scott: 
Pirate,  ch.  xxxiv. 

feather-alum,  s. 

Min.:  Also  called  Hair-salt.  It  is  a  hydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  alumina,  usually  produced  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  iron  pyrites  in  an  aluminous  shale. 

feather-bearers,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  Pterophori.  They 
are  more  generally  termed  Plume  Moths. 

feather-bed,  *fether-bedde,  *fedyr-bed,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  Abed  filled  or  stuffed  with  feathers. 

“In  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a.  feather-bed.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

tB.  As  adj .:  Effeminate. 

“  Each  feather-bed  warrior.” — Black:  Adventures  of  a 
Phceton,  ch.  xxiii. 

feather-boarding,  s. 

Join.:  Also  called  Weather-boarding.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of  one 
board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  that  next  to  it. 

feather-brained,  a.  Giddy,  flighty. 


t)6il,  bdy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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feather-cling 

feather-Cling,  s.  A  disease  of  black  cattle. 
[Scotch.)  “This  disorder  is  occasioned  by  want  of 
water  in  very  dry  summers,  or  in  the  hard  frosts  of 
winters.  The  food  parches  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines,  hardens  and  concretes  in  the  fold  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  stomach  or  monny  plies,  so  that  the  dune  of 
the  animal  is  excreted  in  small  quantities,  and  in 
the  form  of  small  hard  purls,  which  are  generally 
black  and  foetid.”  ( Prize  Essays,  Highl.  Soc.,  S. 
ii.  218.) 

feather  -  columbine,  feathered  -  columbine, 
feathering-columbine,  s. 

Bot.:  A  bookname  for  Thalictrum  aquilegium. 
( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

feather-driver,  s.  One  who  cleanses  feathers  by 
whisking  them  about. 

“A  feather-driver  had  the  residue  of  his  lungs  filled 
with  the  fine  dust  or  down  of  feathers.” — Derham. 

feather-duster,  s.  A  light  dusting-brush  made 
of  feathers, 
feather-edge,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  edge  like  a  feather ;  the  thinner 
edge  of  a  board  or  plank. 

E.  As  adj. :  Feather-edged. 

“Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  an¬ 
other  are  called  feather-edge  stuff.” — Moxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Feather-edge  file :  A  file  with  an  acute  edge;  the 
cross-section  of  the  file  being  an  isosceles  triangle 
with  a  short  base ;  a  knife-file. 

feather-edged,  a. 

Carp.:  Having  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other; 
said  of  boards.  They  are  used  for  roofs,  facings  of 
walls,  cottages,  &c.,  the  thinner  edge  being  set 
uppermost,  and  the  thicker  overlapping  a  portion 
of  the  board  immediately  below. 

Feather-edged  coping: 

Mason.:  A  coping  thinner  at  one  edge  than  the 
other,  for  throwing  off  the  water, 
feather-few,  s.  [Feverfew.] 
feather-flower,  s.  An  artificial  flower  made  of 
feathers,  and  worn  as  an  ornament  by  ladies, 
feather-foil,  s. 

Bot. :  Hottonia  palustris,  the  Water  Violet,  from 
its  beautiful  feathery  leaves.  Also  called  Bog 
Feather-foil.  ( Britten  dt  Holland.) 
feather-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Stipa  pennata. 

feather-head,  s.  A  light-headed,  giddy  person, 
feather-headed,  a.  Giddy,  foolish, 
feather-heeled,  a.  Light-heeled,  gay,  frisky, 
feather-joint,  s. 

Join.:  A  mode  of  joining  the  edges  of  boards  by 
a  fin  or  feather  let  into  opposite  mortises  on  the 
edges  of  the  boards. 

feather-maker,  s.  A.maker  of  plumes  of  real 
or  artificial  feathers. 

feather-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  nerves  disposed  like  the  feathers 
of  a  pen. 
feather-ore,  s. 

Min.:  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite,  occur¬ 
ring  at  WOlfsberg,  in  the  Eastern  Hartz,  and  other 
places. 

feather-pated,  a.  Giddy,  fickle,  feather-headed, 
feather-shot,  feathered-shot,  s.  A  name  given 
to  copper  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  when  poured 
in  a  molten  state  into  cold  water. 

feather-spray,  s. 

Naut.:  A  name  given  to  the  foamy  ripple  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  swift  motion  of  the  cutwater  of  a 
vessel  through  the  water. 

feather-spring,  s. 

Gun-making :  The  searspring  of  a  gun-lock. 

feather-star,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Comatula  (Ante don)  rosacea,  a  genus  of 
echinoderms.  [Comatula.] 

feather-top,  a. 

Botany :  Applied  to  grasses  having  a  soft,  wavy 
panicle. 

Feather-top  grass : 

Bot. :  Calamagrostis  epigejos. 

feather-veined,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in  the  oak,  chest¬ 
nut,  &c. 

feather-weight,  s. 

Racing:  The  lightest  weight  allowed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  a  horse  in  a  handicap.  It  is  now  fixed  at  77 
pounds. 

Prize-fiahting :  A  pugilist  whose  weight  is  too 
little  to  classify  him  as  a  light-weight;  one  of  the 
lightest  class  of  fighters. 


feather-wheelie,  s. 

Bot.:  [Feverfew.] 

feath -er,  *fed-er,  *feth-er,  *feth-ir,  *feth-ri, 
*vedh  ren,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gefedhran,  gefidhrian; 
O.  H.  Ger.  (pa.  par.)  gafidarit;  M.  H.  Ger.  videren ; 
Sw  .fjadra.)  [Feather,®.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  provide  or  furnish  with  feathers ;  hence,  to 
give  wings  to. 

“  Thu  hauest  imaked  uother  to  heui  uorte  uedhren  mide 
the  soule.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  140. 

(2)  To  dress  or  cover  with  feathers ;  as,  to  tar  and 
feather  a  person. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cover  with  foliage  or  anything  resembling 
feathers. 

(2)  To  tread  as  a  cock.  (Dry den:  Cock  and  Fox, 
70.1 

(3)  To  enrich,  to  ennoble,  to  exalt. 

“They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  111. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  To  join  boards  together  by  tonguing 
and  grooving.  [Feather-edge.] 

2.  Rowing:  To  turn  the  blade  of  the  oar  as  it 
leaves  the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  in  a  horizontal 
position,  thus  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  have  the  appearance  or  form 
of  a  feather. 

f2.  Rowing:  To  have  the  blade  horizontal. 

To  feather  one' s  nest:  To  accumulate  wealth; 
to  make  provision  for  one’s  self:  a  proverb  taken 
from  the  habits  of  birds  in  collecting  feathers  for 
their  nests . 

f  eath'-ered,  *feth-ered,  *feth-er-id,  adjective. 

[Feather,  v .) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 

“  Were  it  feathered  fowl  or  fourefoted  best.” 

Will  iam  of  Palerne,  191. 

*(2)  Furnished  or  provided  with  wings ;  winged. 

“  Rise  from  the  ground  lik e  feathered  Mercury.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

(3)  Fitted  with  a  feather  or  feathers. 

“  A  feathered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Covered  with  foliage,  or  anything  resembling 
feathers. 

*(2)  Consisting  of  birds. 

“  Dark’ning  the  sky,  they  hover  o’er  and  shroud 
The  wanton  sailors  with  &  feathered  cloud.” 

Waller:  St.  James’  Park,  29,  80. 

*(3)  Rivaling  the  swiftness  of  a  bird;  speedy, 
winged. 

“  In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  fitted.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  2. 

*(4)  Smoothed,  as  with  down  or  feathers. 

“  Nonsense  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases.” — 
Scott.-  Works,  ii.  124.  (Johnson.) 

II.  Her.:  Applied  to  an  arrow  in  which  the 
feather  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  shaft. 

feathered-gillofers,  s. 

Bot. :  Dianthus  plumarius.  So  called  from  the 
deeply  fringed  petals.  (Lyte ;  Britten  <&  Holland.) 

f  eath'-er-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  feathery ;  -ness.) 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feathery. 

*2.  Fig. :  Lightness,  levity,  fickleness. 

“  There  is  such  a  levity  and  featheriness  in  our  minds.” 
— Bates:  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

f  eath'-er-Iiig,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Feather,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  clothing,  providing,  or 
furnishing  with  feathers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  The  actor  art  of  joining  boards  by 
grooving  and  tonguing. 

2.  Arch.:  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or  foils 
separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps,  used  as 
ornaments  in  the  moldings  of  arches,  &c.,  in  Gothic 
architecture  (Weale).  [Foliation.] 

3.  Rowing:  The  turning  of  the  blade  of  the  oar 
horizontally  as  it  leaves  the  water. 

feathering-columbine,  s. 

Bot.:  [Feather-columbine.] 


feathering-float,  s.  The  paddle  or  float-board 
of  a  paddle-wheel,  so  arranged  as  to  turn  on  an  axis- 
to  present  its  broad  side  to  the  water  at  its  lowest 
submergence,  but  to  turn  its  edge  to  the  water  in 
entering  and  emerging. 

feathering  paddle-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  whose 
floats  have  a  motion  on  an  axis,  so  as  to  descend 
nearly  vertically  into  the  water  and  ascend  the 
same  way,  avoiding  beating  on  the  water  in  the 
descent  and  lifting  water  in  the  ascent. 

feathering  -  propeller,  s.  An  invention  of 
Maudslay,  England;  in  which  the  vanes  of  the  pro¬ 
peller  screw  are  adjustable,  so  as  even  to  be  turned 
into  the  plane  of  the  propeller-shaft  and  offer  no 
resistance  when  the  vessel  is  under  sail  and  the- 
propeller  not  used. 

feathering-screw,  s.  [Feathering-propel¬ 
ler.] 

feathering- wheel,  s.  [Feathering  Paddle- 
wheel.] 

feath  -er-less,  a.  [Eng.  feather;  -less.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  or  deprived  of  feathers. 

*feath  -er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  feather;  - ly .]  Like  or 
resembling  feathers ;  feathery.  Prob.  an  error  for 
feathery  (q.  v.). 

f  eath'-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  feather ;  - y .) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Covered  with  feathers ;  feathered. 

“  Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid-air.” 

Barry  Cornwall;  Invocation  to  Birds. 

(2)  Resembling  feathers ;  as,  feathery  spray. 

*2.  Fig. :  Light  or  fickle  ;  easily  moved  or  carried 
away. 

“Our  resolutions  are  light  and  feathery,  soon  scattered 
by  a  storm  of  fear.”  —  Bates:  Spiritual  Reflections  Un¬ 
folded,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Bot. :  Consisting  of  long  hairs,  which  are 
themselves  hairy ;  plumose. 

“ This  pappus  is  either  simple  or  feathery." — Balfour: 
Botany,  §  865. 

feathery-footed,  a.  Having  feathers  on  the 
feet. 

feat  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feat;  -ly.)  Neatly,  dexter¬ 
ously,  nimbly. 

*feat  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  feat,  a. ;  -ness.]  Neatness, 
dexterity,  adroitness,  skillfulness. 

*feat  -ous,  *feat  -e-ous,  *fet-is,  *fet-ise,  *fet- 
yse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  faitice,  fait  is,  fetis ;  Lat  .facticius.) 

1.  Neat,  comely,  handsome. 

2.  Dexterous,  nimble,  adroit. 

*feat  -ous-ly,  *feat  -e-ous-ly,  *fet-is-liche, 
*fet-is-ly,  *fet-ous-ly,  *fet-ys-el-y,  adv.  [Eng. 
featous,  &c. ;  -ly.)  In  a  neat,  comely,  dexterous,  or 
adroit  manner. 

fe  a-tiire,  *fe-ture,  *fey-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fai- 
ture,  faicture,  from  Lat.  factura=  a  forming,  a 
work,  from  facturus,  fut.  part,  of  facio=  to  make,  to 
form  ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port .  factura;  Ital .  fattura.) 

*1.  Anything  made. 

“  He  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  and 
shall  mold  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and 
perfection.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*2.  A  shape,  a  form,  a  figure. 

*3.  The  shape,  make,  or  external  appearance ;  the- 
whole  turn  or  style  of  the  body. 

“Bemonster  not  thy  feature.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  form  or  external  appearance  of  anything, 
as  of  a  landscape. 

5.  The  make,  form,  cast,  or  style  of  any  lineament 
or  single  part  of  the  face. 

“  Pale  as  the  beam  that  o’er  his  .features  played.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  13. 

*6.  Handsomeness  ;  pleasingness  of  form  or  figure. 

“I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature.” 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

7.  A  prominent  or  important  part  or  item  ;  as,  the 
chief  feature  of  a  work. 

*fe  a-tiire,  v.  t.  [Feature,®.]  To  resemble,  to 
favor. 

“Two  at  least  did  not  feature  the  Garths.” — O.  Eliot; 
Middlemarch,  ch.  last. 

fe  a-tiired,  a.  [Eng.  featur(e) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Having  a  certain  shape,  form,  or  style;  shaped* 

“  This  is  a  mightie  people,  well  featured,  and  without 

any  grossenesse.” — Hackluyt .-  Voyages,  iii.  427. 

2.  Having  a  certain  cast  or  style  of  face. 

3.  Provided  with  or  formed  into  features.  (Lang- 
horn  :  Studley  Park.) 

fe  a-tiire-less,  a.  [En g.  feature; -less.)  With¬ 
out  any  distinct  or  distinctive  features  ;  shapeless. 


*fe  a-ture-11  ness,  s.  [Eng.  featurely;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  featurely  or  handsome. 


ate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure*  unite,  cQr.  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  «y  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


federate 


featurely 
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*fe  a-tiire-ly,  a.  [Eng.  feature;  - ly .]  Having 
features ;  handsome ;  shapely. 

feaze  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S./ces=a  fringe;  Ger.  fasen— 
to  ravel  out.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope ;  to  un¬ 
ravel. 

*feaze  (2),  feeze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fesser.]  To  beat,  to 
whip. 

feaze,  feeze,  faze,  v.  hand  v.i.  [A.S ./esfcm*=» 
frighten  away.] 

A.  Trans.  :  Disturb  ;  disconcert  ,  frighten :  put 
to  flight. 

B.  Inlrans.:  Fret;  worry.  [Recent  colloq.  in 
U.  S.] 

♦fe-brig-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Febricitate.]  The 
state  of  being  sick  of  a  fever.  (Ash.) 
f  e-bric'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  febris .] 

Meet. :  A  slight  fever. 

f e-bric'-U-lose,  a.  [Latin  febriculosus,  from 
febricula.]  Troubled  or  affected  with  a  slight 
fever. 

f  e-brlc-U-lOS'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  febriculos(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  state  of  suffering  from  a  fever ;  feverishness. 

fe-brl-fa, -§i-ent  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
febris=  a  fever,  and  faciens,  pr.  par.  of  facio— to 
make,  do.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  or  bringing  on  fever;  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fever ;  febrific. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  causes  or  brings  on 
fever. 

f  e-brlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  febris— a  ieyer;.fero— 
to  bring ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Causing  or  bringing 
on  fever. 

fe-brlf-Ic,  *fe-brlf"-lck,  a.  [Lat.  febris= a 
fever;  facio  (pass.  fio)= to  make,  to  cause ;  O.  Fr. 
febriftque.]  Causing  or  productive  of  fever ;  feverish. 

f  e-brl-fug'-al,  a.  [En g.  febrifua(e) ; -al.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  or  properties  of  a  febrifuge. 

f eb'-rl-fuge,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  febrifuge,  from  Lat. 
febris— a.  fever,  and  fug 0= to  put  to  flight,  to  drive 
away  ;  Sp.febrifugo;  Ital.  febbrifugo.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  the  property  or  quality  of  dispelling  or  miti¬ 
gating  fever. 

“Our  jungles  so  abound  with  plants  which  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  useful  febrifuges. ’’ — Technologist. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
dispelling  or  mitigating  fever. 

“I  find  noted  down  the  names  of  a  goodly  number  of 
febrifuge  plants.” — Technologist. 

f  e  '-brlle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ffebrilis,  from  febris 
—  a  fever;  Sp.  &  Port,  febril;  Ital .febbrile.]  Per¬ 
taining  to ;  proceeding  from  or  constituting  a  fever. 

“Quinine  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  check  the 
febrile  Bymptoms.” — Technologist. 

fe  -bris,  s.  [Lat.]  Fever  (q.v.). 
f  e-bro  -nl-gm-igm,  s.  [From  Justinus  Febro- 
nius.  a  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  John  Nicholas 
von  Hontheim,  Archbishop  of  Trhves.] 

Rom.  Cath.  Theol. :  A  system  of  doctrines  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  admitted  claims  of  the  pope,  and 
asserting  the  independence  of  national  churches, 
and  the  rights  of  bishops  to  unrestricted  action  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  church  government, 
within  their  own  dioceses.  (Ogilvie.) 

Feb'-rfl-g.-r^,  s.  [Lat.  Februarius—the  month 
of  expiation,  from  februa= Roman  festival  of  ex¬ 
piation,  held  on  the  15th  of  this  month r,februus= 
cleansing;  februo= to  cleanse;  Fr.  Fevrier;  Sp. 
Febrero;  Port.  Fevereiro;  Ital.  Febbrajo .]  The 
name  of  the  second  month  of  the  year.  It  contains 
in  ordinary  years  twenty-eight  days,  and  in  bissex- 
tilis,  or  leap  year,  twenty-nine. 

“Many  are  of  opinion  tbat  Numa  added  these  two, 
January  and  February.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  60. 

Tf  By  the  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar,  February  had 
twenty-nine  days  except  in  bissextile  or  leap  year, 
when  it  had  thirty.  But  Augustus  took  a  day  from 
it.  and  added  it  to  his  own  month,  August,  that  it 
might  not  have  a  less  number  of  days  than  July, 
dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  Previously  August  had 
been  called  Sextilis,  and  consisted  of  thirty  days 
only. 

*f  eb-rfi-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat .  februatio,  from  februo 
=to  cleanse,  to  expiate.]  The  act  of  cleansing, 
expiating,  or  purifying, 
fe'-csil,  a.  [Fascal.] 
fe'-9e§,  s.  [Fa:ces.] 
fecht,  v.  t.  &  i.,  &  s.  [Fight.]  (Scotch.) 
f  e  -cial  (cial  as  shg.1),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Fetialis,  a 
public  officer  employed  in  the  declaration  of  war.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fecials. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Roman  Antiq. :  One  of  a  college  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  consisting  of  twenty- 
members,  who  presided  over  all  the  ceremonies 


connected  with  the  ratification  of  peace  or  the 
formal  declaration  of  war,  including  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  demand  for  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  actual 
denunciation  of  hostilities.  Their  chief  was  termed 
Pater  Patratus.  When  sent  to  a  distance  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty,  they  carried  with  them  certain 
sacred  herbs  called  Verbense  or  Sagmina,  which 
were  gathered  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  which 
were  considered  indispensable  in  their  rites, 
f  e-91-fork,  s.  [Eng  .faeces,  and  fork.) 

Entom.:  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvae  of 
certain  insects  carry  their  faeces. 

f  e'-git,  pret.  of  v.  [Lat.=he  (or  she)  has  done 
or  made  it;  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  facio= to 
make  or  do.]  A  word  placed  along  with  the  maker’s 
or  designer's  name  on  a  work  of  art,  as  a  statue, 
&c. 

feck,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  part  of  a  thing. 

“  I  hae  been  through  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a’  Poland,  and.  maist  feck  o’  Germany.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  Space,  quantity. 

3.  Strength,  value,  vigor. 

B.  As  adj.:  Fresh,  vigorous,  active,  strong, 
feck-et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  under  waist¬ 
coat  with  sleeves.  (Scotch.) 

f eck  -ful  (1),  feck-fow,  a.  [Eng.  feck;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Wealthy;  possessing  substance. 

2.  Active ;  possessing  bodily  ability, 
feck  -ful  (2),  a.  [Fectful.]  Powerful. 

f eck  -ful-ly,  adv.  [En g.  feckful;  - ly .]  Power¬ 
fully  ;  effectually, 
f  eck-less,  a.  [En g.  feck;  -less.] 

1.  Puny  ;  weak  in  body. 

2.  Weak  or  feeble  in  mind. 

*f eck-less-ness,  s.  [English  feckless;  -ness.] 
Feebleness;  weakness. 

feck’-ly,  adv.  [En g.feck;  -ly.]  Partly ;  for  the 
most  part ;  mostly. 

feck-jr,  a.  [En g.feck;  -y.]  Gaudy,  rich, 
♦fect'-ftil,  a.  [A  contr.  of  effect;  -ful(l).]  Power¬ 
ful. 

*fect-f ul-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fectful;  -ly.']  Power¬ 
fully,  effectually. 

*fect'-less,  *fect-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  effect ;  -less.] 
Powerless,  weak. 

fec'-d-l?.,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  feex  (genit.  fcecis)  = 
dregs,  lees.]  Any  pulverulent  matter  obtained  from 
plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  texture,  wash¬ 
ing  with  water,  and  subsidence  ;  especially  applied 
to:  (1)  The  nutritious  part  of  wheat;  starch  or 
farina  ;  called  also  Amylaceous  fecula.  (2)  Chloro¬ 
phyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants. 

fee'-u-lenge,  fec'-u-len-gf,  s.  [Lat .fceculen- 
tia;  Fr.  feculence.]  [Feculent.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feculent;  muddi¬ 
ness,  foulness. 

2.  Dregs,  lees,  sediment,  feeces. 

f  ec'-fl-lent,  *fsec -y-lent,  a.  [Lat .  fceculentus, 
from  fcecula,  dimin.  of  feex  (genit.  feeds) = dregs, 
lees;  Fr.  feculent;  Sp.  &  Port,  feculento.]  Foul 
with  extraneous  matter;  full  of  dregs,  lees,  or  sedi¬ 
ment  ;  muddy,  thick,  turbid. 

fec'-und,  a.  [Fr.  ffcond,  from  Lat.  fecundus, 
from  the  same  root  as  foetus  (q.v.);  Sp. fecundo; 
Ital.  fecondo.]  Fruitful,  prolific. 

f  ec'-un-date,  v.  t.  _  [Lat.  fecundatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fecundo=  to  make  fruitful,  from  fecundus—  fruitful ; 
Fr.  fSconder;  Ital.  fecondare;  Sp.  &  Port .fecun- 
dar.]  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific,  to  impregnate. 

f e-cun-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fecundatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fecundo.]  The  art  or  process  of  making  fruitful 
or  prolific. 

f e-cund-l-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  /ecw?idws=fruitful; 
facio  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make  fruitful  or 
prolific ;  to  fecundate. 

f  e-cund'-i-ty,  *fe-cund-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  ffconditd, 
from  Lat.  /ecwnditas=fruitfulness,  from  fecundus 
=fruitful ;  Ital.  fecondita.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful  or  pro¬ 
lific  ;  the  quality  of  producing  young  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 

“The  leaste  parte  of  the  realme,  and  the  same  sterile 
and  without  all  fecunditee." — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  12). 

2.  The  power  or  property  of  producing  young  or 
germinating. 

“It  will  continue  its  fecundity  .  .  .  even  twenty  or 
thirty  years.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

II.  Fig.:  Power  of  producing;  richness  of  inven¬ 
tion. 

“We  shall  find  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and  fecundity 
of  invention.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Post.) 


*f  ed  -si-rf,  a.  [Feodary.] 

*fed  -der-few  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Feathebfew.] 

f  ed  -er-3,-9^,  s.  [Lat./cedws  (genit.  feeder  is)  =  a 
treaty,  an  alliance.]  A  confederation  or  union  of 
several  states  under  one  central  authority,  consist¬ 
ing  of  delegates  from  each  state,  in  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  polity,  but  self-governing  in  local  matters. 

“  The  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  whole  federocy.” — 
Brougham. 

fed'-er-<ll,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  foedus  (gen. 
fcederis)=a  treaty,  an  alliance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  treaty,  league,  or  contract; 
derived  from  or  founded  on  an  agreement  or  con¬ 
tract  between  parties. 

“Parties  to  the  federal  rites  which  confirmed  those 
benefits.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  United  in  or  under  a  federacy. 

“  Such  as  those  composed  of  the  federal  tribes.” — 
Shaftesbury :  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 

3.  Favorable  to  the  preservation  of  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  [II.] 

II.  History: 

1.  (Gen.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.  Used  chiefly 
in  connection  with  American  politics. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Federals 
in  the  struggle  described  under  B.  (q.  v.) 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  name  assumed  by  that  vast 
section  of  the  American  republic  who  sought  to 
maintain  the  Federation,  more  commonly  called 
the  Union  of  the  Federal  states,  in  opposition  to^the 
Confederates,  who  sought,  and  with  temporary  suc¬ 
cess,  to  draw  some  states  into  secession.  For  the 
war  between  the  Federals  and  the  Confederates, 
carried  on  from  1861  to  1865,  see  Confederate  States 
of  America. 

federal-states,  s.  pi.  States  united  by  a  federa¬ 
tion  or  treaty  which,  binding  them  sufficiently  for 
mutual  defense  and  the  settlement  of  questions 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  yet  leaves  each 
state  free  within  certain  pretty  wide  limits  to  govern 
itself.  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  political  constitution. 

f  ed -er-gl-Igm,  s.  [Eng  .federal; -ism.]  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  federalists. 

f ed  -er-gd-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  federal;  -1st.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  federal  (q.  v.). 

2.  Specially: 

American  History :  The  name  of  an  old  political 
party.  After  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  by  the  mother  country, 
the  first  task  that  confronted  the  successful  revo¬ 
lutionists  was  the  erection  of  a  government  and  the 
formulation  of  a  constitution.  When  the  delibera¬ 
tive  body  upon  whom  devolved  this  duty  met,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  were  various  sentiments 
entertained  by  its  members,  these  differences  of 
opinion  aligning  themselves  on  opposite  sides.  of 
the  great  question  of  organic  union.  One  faction 
favored  the  erection  of  a  nation  with  more  or  less 
absence  of  independence  of  its  constituent  mem¬ 
bers,  while  theother  urged  a  federation  of  sovereign 
states,  each  one  of  which  should  retain  its  auton¬ 
omy,  and  not  be  amenable  to  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  any  further  than  it  by  actual  cession  gave 
that  government  authority.  The  principal  actors 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution  were  divided 
on  this  question,  those  favoring  a  strong  or  national 
organic  union  being  called  federalists,  and  num¬ 
bering  in  their  ranks  such  men  as  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others,  while  those 
favoring  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  were  called 
republicans,  and  were  equally  fortunate  in  the 
great  names  that  appeared  upon  their  roll,  among 
them  being  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
others  equally  distinguished.  The  republicans  in 
this  contest  were  victorious,  and  thereby  sowed  the 
seed  that  led  to  the  civil  war  of  1861-1865.  Later  in 
the  history  of  the  country  the  federalists  became 
known  as  whigs,  while  the  republicans  were  called 
democrats. 

f  ed  -er-3,l-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [En g.  federal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  unite  or  bring  together  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  confederacy. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  join  or  unite  in  a  political  con¬ 
federacy. 

*fed -er-al-ness,  s.  [En g.  federal;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  federal  or  federate.  (Ash.) 

*fed'-er-g,r-y,  *fed'-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  feedus  (gen. 
foederis)  — a  treaty,  league.]  An  accomplice,  a  con¬ 
federate,  a  partner. 

fed'-er-ate,  a.  [Latin  foederatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fosdero— to  unite  by  a  treaty ;  foedus  (genit.  foederis) 
=a  treaty;  Ital. federato.]  Leagued;  confederate; 
joined  in  a  confederacy. 
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federation 

f  ed-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fcederatus,  pa.  par.  of 
feeder  0.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  confederacy  or  league. 

2.  A  confederacy  ;  a  league. 

“  To  keep  any  terms  with  those  clubs  and  federations .” 
— Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

3.  A  federal  government. 

“That  renowned  federat ion  had  reached  the  height  of 
power,  prosperity,  and  glory.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

fed  -er-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng  .federative);  -ive.] 

1.  Uniting  or  joining  in  a  league  or  confederacy. 

2.  Confederate ;  leagued. 

“What  they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative  society.” — 
Burke:  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

fe-dl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  it  is  believed, 
from  Lat.  fedus ,  the  same  as  hcedus— a  kid.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  smell.] 

Bot.:  Corn-salad.  A  genus  of  Valerianaceee. 
[Lamb’s-lettuce.] 

*fed-if'-rg,-gOUS,  a.  [Lat.  feedifragus,  from 
/cedws=a  treaty,  and  frag=stem  of  frango=  to 
break.]  Breaking  or  violating  a  treaty. 

*fe'-dl-tv,  *fce'-dl-ty,  s.  [Lat.  feeditas,  from 
fcedus=  foul,  vile.]  'Vileness,  filthiness. 

“A  second  may  be  th efeedity  and  unnaturalness  of  the 
match.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4,  ch.  x. 

*fed-yr-foy,  s.  [Featherfew.] 

fee,  *fe,  *feli,  *feo,  *feoh,  s.  [A.  S.  feoh,  fe6= 
cattle,  property ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  t>ee— cattle;  Icel. 
f6;  Dan.  &  Sw  .fee,  fd;  Goth,  faihu;  Ger.  vieh;  0 
H.  Ger.  fihu;  Lat.  pecus;  Sansc.  papa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Cattle. 

“  Gaf  him  lond  and  agte  and/e.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  782. 

*2.  Property,  goods. 

“  His  gold  and  his  feo 
Among  the  pore  delte  he.” 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  p.  83. 

3.  A  reward,  compensation,  or  return  for  services 
rendered.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  money  paid 
to  professional  men  for  their  services;  as,  a  law¬ 
yers  fees,  marriage  fees,  &c. 

“I  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fees  myself  at  the  council.” — 
State  Trials  (an.  1680);  Eliz.  Cellier. 

*4.  A  share,  a  portion. 

“  Give  sheepe  to  their  fees 
The  mistle  of  trees.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  ch.  xxziii.  12. 

5.  Wages. 

“I  sowed  for  little  fee  and  bountith.” — Scott:  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxxiz. 

6  Possession. 

“  Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord!” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Law:  All  lands  and  tenements  which 
are  held  by  any  acknowledgment  of  superiority  to  a 
higher  lord ;  land  held  by  the  benefit  of  another, 
and  in  name  whereof  the  grantee  owes  services  or 
pays  rent  or  both  to  a  superior  lord. 

2.  American  and  English  Law:  A  freehold  estate 
of  inheritance,  descendible  to  heirs  general,  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor. 

(1)  A  tenant  in  fee-simple  (also  called  fee-absolute) 
is  one  who  has  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  generally  ab¬ 
solutely  and  simply ;  without  mentioning  what 
heirs,  but  referring  that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to 
the  disposition  of  the  law.  This  is  property  in  its 
highest  degree. 

(2)  Limited  fees,  or  such  estates  of  inheritance  as 
are  clogged  with  conditions,  are  of  two  sorts :  (1) 
Qualified,  or  base  fees;  and  (2)  Fees  conditional, 
so  called  at  the  common  law ;  and  afterward  fees- 
tail,  in  consequence  of  the  statute  De  Danis. 

(а)  A  base,  or  qualified,  fee  is  such  a  one  as  has  a 
qualification  subjoined  thereto,  and  which  must  bo 
determined  whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to 
it  is  at  an  end. 

(б)  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law,  was  a 
fee  restrained  to  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive  of 
others ;  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man’s  body,  by  which 
only  his  lineal  descendants  were  admitted,  in  exclu¬ 
sion  of  collateral  heirs ;  or  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  in  exclusion  both  of  collaterals,  and  lineal 
females  also. 

fee-absolute,  s. 

Law:  [Fee,  s.,  II.  2.  (1).] 

fee-estate,  s.  A  freehold  estate.  [Fee,  s.,  II.  2.] 

fee-expectant,  s. 

Law .  A  term  employed  when  lands  are  given  to  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies. 

fee- simple,  s. 

Law:  [Fee,  s.,  II. 2.  (1).] 
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fee-tail,  s.  [Fes,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

fee,  v.  t.  [Fee,  s.] 

1.  To  give  a  fee  or  reward  to ;  to  pay  ;  to  reward. 
“In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries, 

And  fees  the  doctor.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

*2.  To  keep  in  hire. 

“  There  is  not  a  thane  of  them  but  in  his  house  I  have 
a  servant  feed." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*3.  To  bribe,  to  hire. 

“This  th’  accompt 

Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends:  (Indeed,  to  gain  the  Popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Home).” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  let  out  to  hire. 

fee'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fee;  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  be  feed. 

fee  -ble,  *fe-ble,  *fe-bul,  *fe-bylle,  *fie-ble, 
*fye-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr .foible, floible,fleble;  Fr. faible, 
from  Lat.  /e6ih's= mournful,  from  fleo—to  weep; 
Ital.  fie  vole.] 

1.  Weak,  debilitated;  destitute  of  physical 
strength ;  infirm. 

“  He  was  feble  and  old.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  301. 

2.  Weak;  wanting  in  strength,  force,  vigor,  or 
energy. 

“Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  restore 
what  had  perished.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*3.  Worn  out,  poor. 

“Up  an  seli  asse  he  rod,  and  in  feble  cloths  also.” 

Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  54. 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  feeble  and  weak,  see 
Weak. 

feeble-bodied,  a.  Weak  or  infirm  in  body ;  with¬ 
out  physical  strength. 

“  Those  gigantic  powers 

Which  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

feeble-minded,  a.  Weak  in  mind;  irresolute; 
wanting  in  resolution. 

“Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded, 
support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men.” — 1  These. 

feeble-mindedness,  s.  Weakness  in  mind ;  irres¬ 
olution. 

*fee-ble,  *fe-ble,  *fe-bly,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  French 
febloier,  febleier.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  weak  or  feeble ;  to  weaken. 

“  Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here?  ” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  feeble  or  weak;  to  lose 
strength. 

“Kyng  Wyllam  bygan  sone  to  grony  and  tofebly  also.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  380. 

fee'-ble-ness,  *fe-ble-nes,  *fe-bul-nesse,  *fe- 
byl-nesse,  s.  [Eng .feeble;  -ness.] 

1.  Weakness  of  body ;  physical  infirmity ;  debility. 

“A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

2.  Want  of  strength,  vigor,  force,  or  energy. 

“Scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indicate  either 

extreme  feebleness  or  extreme  flightiness  of  mind.” — Ma. 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

fee'-bly,  *fe-bli,  *fe-ble-like,  *fe-bliche,  *fe 
blyche,  adv.  [Eng.  feebtle);  -ly.]  In  a  feeble, 
weak,  or  infirm  manner  ;  without  force,  or  energy. 

“  The  restored  Church  contended  indeed  against  the 
prevailing  immorality,  but  contended  feebly,  and  with 
half  a  heart.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

feed,  *fed-en,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S .fidan,  from  /fid- 
food;  Dut.  voeden;  Icel.  &  Sw .fbda;  Dan. /ode: 
O.  Fris .f6da,fdda;  O.  Sax.  fd'Han;  Goth,  fodjan.] 
[Food.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1) _To  give  food  to;  to  supply  with  food  or 
nourishment. 

“  To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you, 
Whate’er  befall,  unless  by  cruel  chance.” 

Cowper :  Death  of  Damon.  [Trans.] 

(2)  To  graze  ;  to  eat  off  or  down  ;  to  consume  with 
cattle. 

“  The  frost  will  spoil  the  grass;  for  which  reason  take 
care  to  feed  it  close  before  winter.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

f(3)  To  give  as  food;  as,  to  feed  out  turnips  to 
cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  nourish,  to  supply  with  that  which  is 
necessary  to  existence  or  continuance,  and  of  which 


feed-head 

there  is  a  constant  consumption ;  to  supply ;  as,  to 
feed  a  fire  by  adding  fuel ;  to  feed  a  stream  by  a 
supply  of  water,  &c.  [II.] 

*(2)  To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  please. 

“  The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

(3)  To  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  indulge;  as,  to 
feed  one’s  hopes. 

“To  feed  his  brain-sick  fits.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

*(4)  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

“  Barbarossa  learned  the  strength  of  the  emperor, 
craftily  feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty.” — Knowles. 
Historie  of  the  TUrkes. 

II.  Mach. :  To  supply  material  to  a  machine  on 
which  it  is  to  work ;  as,  wood  to  a  saw-mill,  &c. 

“The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  must  be  half 
the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  und  near  as  long  as  the 
rollers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too  fast.” — Mortimer.- 
Husbandry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 

“To  feed  were  best  at  home; 

From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  •  followed  by  upon  or  on. 

“The  Brachmans  were  all  of  the  same  race,  lived  in 

fields  and  woods,  and  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  or  herbs.” 
~Temple. 

f3.  To  pasture,  to  graze;  to  put  out  cattle  to 
pasture. 

“If  a  man  shall  cause  afield  to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put 
in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another  man’s  field,  he 
shall  make  restitution.” — Exodus  xxii.  5. 

4.  To  grow  fat. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  support  one’s  self ;  to  be  supported  or  main¬ 
tained. 

“  Such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  indulge  or  gratify  one’s  self  mentally ;  as, 
to  feed  on  hope. 

“I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

feed,  s.  [Feed,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Food;  that  which  is  eaten;  especially,  fodder, 
pasture,  food  for  cattle. 

“An  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one,  their 
feed  is  much  cheaper,  because  they  eat  no  oats.” — Morti¬ 
mer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

“  Such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  697. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

“  Besides  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale.” — Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  food  or  provender  given  to 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  a  time. 

“  Give  poor  Bail  a  feed  of  oats.” — Smart:  Fable  11. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics: 

(1)  The  motion  or  action  which  carries  stuff  for¬ 
ward  to  the  machine  ;  as,  the  cloth  to  the  needle  in 
i  sewing-machine ;  the  board  to  the  planer,  &c. 

(2)  The  motion  of  a  tool  toward  its  work  ;  as,  the 
auger,  bit,  or  drill  into  the  object ;  the  cutter  on  the 
slide-rest  of  a  lathe  to  or  parallel  to  the  work  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  centers,  &c. 

2.  Mach. :  The  supply  of  material  to  a  machine ; 
as,  the  water  to  a  steam-boiler ;  the  grain  to  a  run 
of  stones,  &c. 

feed-bag,  s.  A  nose-bag  for  a  horse  or  mule,  to 
contain  his  noon-day  feed. 

feed-cloth,  s. 

Fiber:  The  apron  which  leads  the  cotton,  wool, 
or  other  fiber  into  the  cleaning,  lapping,  carding, 
spinning,  or  other  machine. 

feed -cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  straw, 
hay,  or  cornstalks  into  short  feed  or  chaff.  [Straw- 
cutter.] 

feed-hand,  s. 

Gear. :  A  rod  by  which  intermittent  rotation  is 
imparted  to  a  ratchet-wheel. 

feed-head,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng.:  A  cistern  containing  water  and 
communicating  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine 
by  a  pipe,  to  supply  the  water  by  the  gravity  of  the 
water,  the  height  being  made  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  pressure  within  the  boiler. 

go,  pot, 

qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  effr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


feed-heater 
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feeler 


2.  Found.:  Also  called  Dead-head,  or  simply 
Head.  The  metal  above  and  exterior  to  the  mold 
which  nows  into  the  latter  as  the  casting  contracts, 
and  also  serves  to  render  the  casting  more  compact 
by  its  pressure ;  also  called  a  Riser,  and  the  metal 
which  occupies  it  a  Sullage-piece. 
feed-heater,  s. 

Steam : 

1.  A  drum  or  chamber  in  which  feed-water  for  the 
boiler  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 

2.  A  boiler  or  kettle  for  heating  food  for  stock, 
feed-motion,  s.  That  contrivance  in  a  machine 

by  which  the  material  under  treatment  is  advanced 
or  fed  to  the  machine.  [Feed,  s.  II.  1.  (1).] 
feed-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  pipe  carrying  water  to  the  boiler. 
[Feed,  s.,  II.  2.] 
feed-pump,  s. 

Steam-  or  Donkey-eng. :  A  force-pump  driven  by 
hand,  by  doctor-  or  donkey-engine,  or  by  the  engine 
itself,  for  supplying  to  the  boiler  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  that  removed  in  the  form  of  steam, 
by  the  brine-pump  in  the  marine  engine,  the  blow- 
off  or  mud-valve,  or  other  sources  of  outlet.  In  high- 
pressure  engines  it  takes  water  from  the  heater ;  in 
condensing  engines  from  the  hot-well. 

feed-rack,  a.  A  stock-feeding  device  with  grain- 
trough  and  hay-rack  under  shelter,  which  is  some¬ 
times  extended  to  the  stock, 
feed-screw,  s. 

Turn. :  A  long  screw  employed  to  impart  a  regu¬ 
lar  motion  to  a  tool-rest  or  to  the  work  ;  as  the  feed¬ 
screw  in  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  which  moves  the 
screw-cutting  tool, 
feed-water,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  water  supplied  to  steam-boilers 
by  the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Feed-water  apparatus :  An  automatic  device  for 
supplying  steam-boilers  with  feed-water. 

Feed-water  beater :  A  device  for  heating  the  feed- 
water  for  high-pressure  engines  by  passing  it 
through  a  chamber  traversed  by  a  coil  of  pipe 
carrying  the  exhaust  steam. 

Feed-water  pump:  [Feed-pump.] 

feed-wheel,  s.  A  continuously  or  intermittingly 
revolving  wheel  or  disc  which  carries  forward  an 
object  or  material. 

Feed  of  a  lock : 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  amount  of  water  required 
to  pass  a  boat  through  a  canal  lock. 

feed  -er,  s.  [En g.  feed; -er.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  feeds  or  supplies  food  or  nourish¬ 
ment. 

“  With  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.” 

Milton:  Comus,  779. 

(2)  One  who  feeds  or  eats. 

“  He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

(3)  One  who  feeds  or  subsists  on  certain  foods; 
as,  Small  birds  are  feeders  upon  grain  or  seeds. 

“We  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush,  called 
the  missel  thrush,  or  feeder  upon  misselto.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

(4)  One  who  looks  after  the  feeding  of  cattle,  &c. ; 
one  who  fattens  cattle. 

“I  will  your  very  f aithf ul  feeder  be.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

*(5)  One  who  eats  in  a  certain  mode;  as,  a  nice 
feeder ;  a  gross  feeder,  &c. 

“  The  inhabitants  partaking  of  its  influence,  gross 
feeders,  fat-witted.” — Dryden:  Life  of  Plutarch. 

*(6)  A  master,  an  employer. 

“  His  feeders  have  of  late  put  him  upon  another  job.” 
— The  Loyal  Observator,  1683. 

*(7)  A  servant,  a  dependant. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  nourishes,  encourages,  or  supports; 
a  supporter. 

“The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  6. 

(2)  A  stream,  fountain,  or  channel  which  feeds  or 
supplies  a  main  stream  or  canal  with  water. 

(3)  A  branch  or  side  railway,  intended  to  bring 
traffic  to  the  main  line. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  construct  lines  of  a  less  substantial 
character,  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  main  lines.”— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  water-course,  natural  or 
artificial,  carrying  water  to  a  canal  or  reservoir. 
Obviously,  the  principal  feeder  is  at  the  summit 
level,  and  it  is  commonly  supplied  from  a  reservoir. 


2.  Mining:  The  side  branch  of  a  vein  which 
passes  into  a  lode. 

3.  Seiving-mach. :  That  part  which  carries  the 
cloth  along  the  length  of  a  stitch  between  each 
penetration  of  the  needle.  [Sewing-machine 
Feed.] 

4.  Mach.:  An  auxiliary  or  supplying  part  of  a 
machine,  that  which  leads  along  the  stuff  being 
operated  upon  :  as — 

(1)  A  toothed  or  binding  wheel  which  carries  and 
directs  a  plank  into  the  planing  machine. 

(2)  That  motion  or  combination  of  parts  which 
carries  and  directs  a  blank  or  rod  to  the  place  where 
it  is  operated  upon.  Such  are  the  feeders  and  feed- 
motions  in  machines  for  making  wood  screws,  pins, 
eyelets,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c.  Such  also  are  the  mo¬ 
tions  by  which  planchets  are  fed  to  the  coining-press ; 
eyelets  and  clasps  to  the  machines  for  attaching 
them  to  garments;  pins,  needles,  and  hooks  and 
eyes  to  the  machines  which  stick  and  paper  them. 

5.  Iron-found. :  A  head  or  supply  of  fluid  iron  to  a 
runner  or  mold  in  heavy  castings. 

6.  Nail-making:  A  contrivance  with  an  intermit¬ 
tent  oscillating  or  semi-rotary  and  forward  motion 
to  present  the  plate  to  the  cutters,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  nail  may  be  taken  from  the  respective  edges 
alternately. 

7.  Print.,  <&c. :  A  device  with  fingers  which  take 
the  top  sheet  from  a  pile  and  lead  it  into  the  press 
where  it  is  printed,  folded,  or  what  not.  Also  a 
device  by  which  blanks  are  taken  successively  from 
a  pile  and  carried  into  an  envelope-machine,  or 
paper-bag  or  box-machine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  Steam-eng. :  A  device  for  supplying  steam-boilers 
with  water  in  quantities  as  required.  Automatic 
boiler-feeders  act  by  means  of  floats  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  in  the  boilers. 

9.  Threshing :  The  grain-feeder  which  forwards  the 
opened  sheaves  into  the  throat  of  the  thresher,  or 
the  grain  into  the  eye  of  the  millstone,  or  the  grain 
and  chaff  from  the  hopper  to  the  riddle  of  awinnow- 
ing-machine,  or  the  grain  from  the  bin  to  the  manger 
of  sheep  or  other  stock. 

10.  Elect.:  A  lead  in  an  electric  central  station 
distribution  system,  which  lead  runs  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  some  point  in  the  district  to  supply  current. 
It  is  not  used  for  any  side  connections,  but  runs 
direct  to  the  point  where  current  is  required,  thus 
“feeding”  the  district  directly.  In  the  two-wire 
system  a  feeder  may  be  positive  or  negative  ;  in  the 
three-wire  system  there  is  also  a  neutral  feeder. 
Often  the  term  feeder  includes  the  group  of  two  or 
three  parallel  lines.  ( Sloane .) 

feed'-Ing,  *fed-yng,  *fed  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Feed,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See. the 
verb.) 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  have  a  sensation  of ;  to  perceive  within  one’s 
self ;  to  be  sensible  of ;  to  be  affected  by ;  to  experi¬ 
ence. 

“Pressing  my  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  I  feel 
pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard.” — Reid :  Essays,  ii.  16. 

*2.  To  smell. 

“So  nobil  smell  was  tham  about, 

And  so  gude  sauore  gan  thai  fete.” 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  73. 

*3.  To  understand;  to  comprehend;  to  perceive 
with  the  intellect. 

“  We  sale  comenly  in  English  that  we  feel  a  man’s  mind 
when  we  understand  his  entent  or  meaning,  and  contrari¬ 
wise,  when  the  same  is  to  us  very  darke  and  hard  to  be 
perceived,  we  do  comenly  say,  ‘  I  cannot  feel  his  mind,’  or 
‘I  have  no  maner  feeling  in  the  matter.’” — Udall:  Apoph. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  128. 

4.  To  be  touched  or  moved  by. 

“What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay?” 

Goldsmith:  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Parnell. 

*5.  To  experience. 

“Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 

Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it!  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

*6.  To  try;  to  sound;  to  make  trial  of;  to  essay; 
to  test. 

“  He  hath  wrote  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honor.” 
— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*7.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

“Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  be  in  health;  to  find  one’s  self  in 
health  ;  as,  How  do  you  feel  yourself  to-day? 

“  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now?  ” — Shakesp.:  Richard 
III.,  i.  4. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  perception 
by  the  sense  or  act  of  touching. 

2.  To  seek  for  by  feeling. 

3.  To  give  or  raise  a  sensation  by  contact  or  touch  ; 
to  excite  the  sense  of  feeling;  to  appear  to  the 
touch. 

“Blind  men  6ay  black  feels  rough,  and  white  feels 
smooth.” — Dryden.  (Webster.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  have  the  passions  moved. 

“Oh!  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what  I  have 
been.”  Byron:  Stanzas  for  Music. 

2.  To  feel  one’s  self ;  to  perceive  one’s  self  to  be, 
(Followed  by  an  adjective  descriptive  of  the  state,1 
as,  A  person  feels  sick). 


0.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  with  food  or  nourishment. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  food  or  eating. 

“There  is  a  sacramental  feeding  and  a  spiritual  feed¬ 
ing.” — Waterland:  Works,  vii.  101. 

3.  That  which  supplies  food ;  pasture  or  grazing 
land. 

“  So  much  that  do  rely 

Upon  their  feedings,  flocks,  and  their  fertility.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  7. 

4.  That  which  is  eaten ;  food. 

“Fedynge,  or  fode.  Pastum,  alimentum.” — Promp  t.  Parv. 

II.  Print. :  Supplying  the  press  with  sheets. 

feeding-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  with  a  tube  for  sup¬ 
plying  liquid  nutriment  to  infants. 

feeding-engine,  s. 

Steam-eng . :  A  supplementary  engine  for  feeding 
the  boiler,  when  the  main  engine  is  stopped.  A 
doctor  or  donkey-engine. 


feeding-head,  s. 

Found.:  An  opening  in  a  mold  up  which  the 
metal  rises,  and  which  supplies  metal  as  the  cast¬ 
ing  contracts. 

fee'-fo-fum,  fee  -fa-fum,  interj.  [A  nonsensical 
exclamation  used  by  the  giant  in  the  nursery  tale 
of  “Jack  the  Giant-killer  ”  on  detecting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jack  by  the  smell.]  Nonsensical  contriv¬ 
ances  or  actions  to  produce  terror  or  alarm  among 
the  ignorant  or  weak-minded.  (Macaulay.) 

feel,  *fele,  *felen,  *feil,  *vele,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

filan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voelen;  Ger.  fiihlen;  O.  H. 
Ger .  fdljan,  fuolan.] 

A.  Transitive: 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  a  sensation 
caused  by  contact  with  any  part  of  the  body. 

2.  To  touch,  to  handle. 


3.  To  know  in  the  heart ;  to  be  conscious. 

“  That  I  love  her  I  feel.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  L 

*4.  To  search  after;  to  seek. 

“They  should  seek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  him,  and  find  him.”— Acts  xv.i.  27. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  feel,  to  be 
sensible,  and  to  be  conscious:  “  In  the  moral  appli¬ 
cation  to  feel  is  peculiarly  the  property  or  act  of 
the  heart:  to  be  sensible  is  that  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  :  an  ingenuous  mind/eels  pain  when  it  is  sensible 
of  having  committed  an  error:  one  may,  however, 
feel  as  well  as  be  sensible  by  means  of  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  a  person  feels  the  value  of  another’s 
service ;  is  sensible  of  his  kindness ;  one  feels  or  is 
sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  one  is  conscious 
only  of  what  passes  inwardly  ;  we  feel  the  force  of 
another’s  remark  ;  we  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which 
must  spring  from  the  practice  qf  vice  ;  Wb  are  con¬ 
scious  of  having  fallen  short  of  our  duty.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*feel(l),s.  [Fool.] 

*feel  (2),  *feil,  s.  [Feel,  v.] 

1.  The  sense  of  feeling;  the  touch. 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  a  particular  sensa¬ 
tion  or  feeling  on  being  touched. 

“The  difference  of  these  tumors  will  be  distinguished 
by  th efeel.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

*3.  Knowledge,  acquaintance. 

“Thou  has  full  little  fe.il  of  fair  indyte.” 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  63,  st.  8 

feel  -er,  s.  [Eng. /eel;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  feels. 

“This  hand,  whose  touch, 

Whose  ev’ry  touch  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  device,  plan,  or  means  resorted  to  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  designs,  wishes,  or  opinions 
of  others ;  tentative  action. 


“Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels.”  “After  putting  forth  his  right  leg  now  and  then  as e 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  352.  feeler.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz,  ch.  i. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon.  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n.  -t’ian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del, 


feeler-wort 


1800 


feigned-diseases 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  generic  term  used  to  designate  vari¬ 
ous  organs  of  touch  in  animals,  each  of  which, 
however,  has  a  more  specific  name. 

Specially 


child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant  feeling;  a  profes-  feeze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  vis— a.  screw.]  To  twist  or  turn, 
sional  man  talks  of  the  sensation  of  giddiness :  it  is  as  a  screw. 

our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our  fee  lings;  it  is  IT  (1)  To  feeze  about :  To  hang  off  and  on;  to  move 
folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation.  The  feeling,  backward  and  forward  within  a  small  compass. 


in  a  moral  sense,  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  it  is 
transitory  and  variable:  sense  has  its  seat  in  the 


(2)  Specially  transitory  ana  vanaoie:  sense  nas  its  seat  in  tne 

(a)  The  palpi  of  insects  which  are  organs  of  understanding;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 


touch  connected  with  their  labrum  or  maxillae. 

(6)  The  antennae  of  insects  popularly  called  their 
horns,  and  by  Owen  jointed  feelers. 

(c)  The  palps  of  Lepadidae  or  Barnacles.  ( Owen : 
Invertebrata ,  lect.  xii.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  tendril. 

feeler-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Orchidaceous  genus,  Catasetum. 

fee'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fee;  -less.']  Without  foe  or  re¬ 
ward;  unrewarded;  unrecompensed. 

feel  -Ing,  *fel-ing,  pr.  x>ar.,  a.  &  s.]  [Feel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Perceiving  by  the  touch ;  having  percep¬ 
tion  by  touch. 

II.  Figuratively  : 


may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  although  there  is  no  feeling ,  however  good, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a 
proper  sense  of  religion.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feeling,  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  susceptibility:  “ Sensibility  is  always 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits  of  feeling  in 
young  people  are  happy  omens  in  the  estimation  of 
the  preceptor:  an  exquisite  sensibility  is  not  a 
desirable  gift;  it  creates  an  infinite  disproportion 
of  pains.  Feeling  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  much  by 
the  operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  ex¬ 
ternal  objects.  Susceptibility  designates  that  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 


2)  To  feeze  on:  To  screw. 

(3)  To  feeze  off:  To  unscrew. 

(4)  To  feeze  up: 

(a)  To  flatter. 

( b )  To  work  up  into  a  passion. 

feeze-nail,  s.  A  screw-nail. 

feeze,  s.  [Feeze,  v.]  A  state  of  excitement. 

*feffe,  v.  t.  [Feoff,  v.] 

*feg,  s.  [Fig.] 

*fegs,  exclam.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith.]  In  faith. 

Feh'-llng,  s.  [Foretym.  see  def.]  The  name  of' 
the  inventor  of  the  solution  called  after  him. 

Fehling’s  solution,  s. 

Chem. :  A  solution  used  to  determine  the  amount) 
of  glucose  in  a  solution.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolve 
ing  in  200  cubic  cent,  of  distilled  water,  34'64 
grammes  of  pure  crystallized  cupric  sulphate,  pre¬ 
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ready  to  take  an  affection  from  external  objects ;  viously  powdered  and  pressed  between  blotting 
_  .  lienee  we  speak  of  a  person’s  susceptibility  to  take  paper,  and  mixing  it  witii  174  grannnesofKochelie 

1  Easily  affected  cr  rr'-v’d  •  of  great  sensibility  cold,  or  his  susceptibility  to  be  affected  with  grief,  salt  dissolved  in  400  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  pure 
1.  L-asUy  anectea  cr  m„v.a  or  great  sensiDUitj.  .  or  anv  other  nassion  :  if  an  excess  of  sevsihiW.v  tic  soda.  Specific  gravity,  114,  the  volume  being 


“  Earn,  if  you  want;  if  you  abound,  impart: 

These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feel  ing  heart.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  253,  254. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  manifesting  great  sensibility; 
tending  to  excite  the  emotions ;  affecting ;  as,  He 
spoke  in  a  most  feeling  manner. 

“  Thy  wailing  words  do  much  my  spirits  move. 

They  uttered  are  in  such  a  feeling  fashion.” 

Sidney.  {Johnson.) 

*3.  Coming  from  the  heart ;  heartfelt. 

“I  had  a  feeling  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favors.” — Southeme.  {Johnson.)  comb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

fl)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  sensation  or  impression  produced  in  the 
mind  when  a  material  body  is  touched  by  any  part 
of  the  body. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  physical  sensation  of  any  kind  due  to  any 
one  of  the  senses ;  as,  a  feeling  of  warmth,  or  of 
cold. 

(2)  A  mental  sensation  or  emotion ;  mental  state 
or  disposition. 

“There  was  a  faction  among  them  which  regarded  him 
with  no  friendly  feeling.'’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(3)  Moral  conception,  consciousness,  conviction. 

“One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  !” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  18. 

*(4)  Experience,  knowledge,  acquaintance. 

“He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

(5)  Sensibility ;  readiness  to  feel  for  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  distress ;  tenderness  of  heart. 

“  By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling ,  rendered  more  compassionate.” 

Wordsworth.  Happy  Warrior. 


joy,  or  any  other  passion :  if  an  excess  of  sensibility 
be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  susceptibility  is  a  still  greater 
evil;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to  every  circumstance, 
however  trivial,  which  comes  under  our  notice.” 
( Crabb :  Eng  Synon.) 

feel'-Ihg-ly,  *fel-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feeling ; 
•iy-\ 


made  up  to  1  liter.  Each  c.  c.  of  the  solution  rep¬ 
resents  5  millegrammes  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar, 
7'46  millegrammes of  milk  sugar,  '03464  gramme  of 
cupric  sulphate  and  '01103  gramme  of  CuO.  The 
liquid  must  be  kept  in  bottles  protected  from  the 
light,  and  from  absorption  of  CO2  from  the  air.  A 


'1  -TTT.ii  j,  t  .  .  known  volume  of  the  Fehling’s  solution,  10  c.  c.  of 

1.  W  ith  feeling  or  expression  of  sensibility  ;  ten-  solution  and  40  c.  c.  of  water,  is  placed  in  a  white 
.  .  porcelain  dish,  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  dilutedsolu- 

The  words  of  men  leaving  the  world  make  usually  the  tion  of  liquid  to  be  -examined  is  run  in  from  a  bu- 
deepest  impressions,  being  spoken  most/eelnigdf/  and  with  rette  ti]1  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  separated  as 
least  affectation.  -Bates:  Funeral  Sermon  of  Dr.  T.  Jo,  8uboxide,  aS  shown  from  the  absence  of  blue  color. 

Starch  can  be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling 


2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt ;  heartily. 

“  How  toilsome,  nay,  how  dire  it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known — by  none,  perhaps,  so  feelingly.” 

Wordsworth:  To  Thomas  Clarkson. 

*feel  -less,  a.  [Eng.  feel;  -Zess.]  Without  or 
destitute  of  feeling;  insensible. 

*feelth,  s.  [Eng.  feel;  suff.  -th,  as  in  warmth, 

&c.)  Feeling.  *feine  *feyne  v 

feer,  feir,  s.  [A.  S.fyrian=to  make  a  furrow.]  iinao=\o  feign .  1 

rr  nnf  f li a  limifo  r\f  «  *  y  o  J 

A.  Transitive: 


with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  100  parts  of  grape  sugar 
=90  of  starch,  therefore  each  c.  c.  of  Fehling’s  solu¬ 
tion  eouals  4'5  millegrammes  of  starch.  ( Blyih : 
Bract.  Chem.) 

*feide,  s.  [Feud.] 
f  eigh  (gh  guttural) ,  inter  j.  [Ft.] 
feign  (g  silent),  *fain-en,  *fayn-en,  *feigne, 
t.  &  i.  [Fr.  feindre,  from  Lat 


The  act  or  process  of  marking  out  the  limits  of  a 
field  to  be  plowed  by  drawing  a  furrow  on  each 
side. 

*feere,  s.  [Fere.] 
fee§,  s.  pi.  [Fee,  s.] 

Law:  Certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

fee§e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  race;  a  run. 

( Baret .) 

feet,  s.  pi.  [Foot.] 

feet-sides,  s.  pi.  Ropes,  used  instead  of  chains, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  hames  before,  and  to  the 
swingletree  behind,  in  plowing.  ( Scotch  and  North¬ 
umbrian.) 

feet-washing,  s. 

^1.  A  religious  ceremony  observed  in  the  Roman 
...  m,  .  i  .  .  .  ...  ,.  ...  Catholic  Church,  on  which  occasion,  just  before 

(6)  That  element  in  our  moral  constitution  which  Easter,  the  Pope  washes  the  feet  of  attendant 
is  possessed  of  sensibdity  or  sensitiveness;  as,  to  ecclesiastics,  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  Jesus 
hurt  a  person  s  feelings.  Christ  in  washing  the  disciples’  feet. 

II.  Technically :  2.  A  ceremony  performed,  often  with  some  ludi- 

1.  Fine  Arts:  That  visible  quality  of  a  work  of  art  C{*ous  accompaniments,  to  a  bride  or  bridegroom 
vhich  embodies  the  mental  emotion  of  the  artist,  night  preceding  marriage. 

^nd  similarly  affects  the  spectator.  The  evening  before  a  wedding  there  is  a  ceremony 

2.  Phys .  <&  Psychol.:  According  to  Mr.  Herbert  9aJ  ec*  the  feet-washing,  when  the  bride-maids  attend  the 

Spencer  anyportion  of  consciousness  which  occupies  S*©  wash  J16.1*  *®et*  ’—Letters  from  a  Gentle - 

a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it  a  perceivable  ’  "  r[h  of  Scotlani*’  l-  261- 

individuality ;  any  one  which  has  its  individuality  so  .  3.  Iransferrentiy,  the  night  on  which  this  custom 
marked  off  from  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness  ls  observed, 
by  quantitative  contrasts,  and  which  when  intro- 
spectively  contemplated  appears 


1.  To  invent  or  imagine;  to  image  by  an  act  of 
the  mind. 

“Ho  such  things  aro  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou 
feignedst  them,  out  of  thine  own  heart.” — Nehem.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of,  to  pretend,  to  counterfeit. 

“  He  shulde  not  with  feigned  chere 

Deceive  iove.”  Gower,  i.  67. 

*3.  To  dissemble,  to  hide,  to  conceal  under  a  false 
show. 

“  Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfulness  to  feign.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  20. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  assume  a  false  or  counterfeit  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“Ytefeynede  hym  somdel  syk.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  336. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  represent  falsely,  to  fable,  to  relate  in  fic¬ 
tion. 

“The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  80. 

2.  To  counterfeit,  to  dissemble. 

“  Most  friendship  is  feigning.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  feign  and 
to  pretend :  *.‘  These  words  may  be  used  either  for 
doing  or  saying ;  they  are  both  opposed  to  what  is 


hich  when  intro-  “Theeveof  thewedding-day  is  termed  the/eef-wosA/ng’,  true,  but  they  differ  from  the  motives  of  the  agent  • 
to  be  homogene-  when  a  party  of  the  neighbors  of  the  bride  and  bride-  to  feign  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 


emotions,  and  peripherally-initiated  feelings  called  water  pat  this  monient  oneof  he  compLy  generL  ftlses  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused  from  paying  a  dis- 
sensations.  These  last  again  are  subdivided  into  inahkndfnl  of  soot,  by  which  the  water  is  completelv  a»reeabl°  visit:  «ne  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a 
epipenpheral  sensations,  being  those  which  arise  on  blackened;  a  most  eager  and  ludicrous  scramble  now  takes  present  purpose  ;  a  child  pretends  to  have  lost  his 
the  exterior  surface  or  tne  body,  andendoperipheral  place  among  the  lads  and  lasses,  striving  who  shall  get  the  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his  idleness, 
sensations,  those  which  arise  in  its  interior.  The  pieceof  money,  pushing,  shoving,  and  splashing  above  To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct;  to  p  re- 
proximate  components  of  mind  are  of  two  broadly  the  elbows;  for  the  lucky  finder  is  to  be  first  married  of  tend  consists  always  of  words ;  Ulysses/ehmed  mad- 
contrasted  kinds,  feelings  and  the  relations  between  the  company.  A  second  and  more  cleanly  ablution  takes  ness  in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Troian 
them.  Quantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds,  that  place.”— Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1818,  p.  412.  war;  according  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pre- 

which  arises  from  intense  excitation  of  a  few  nerves,  feeth,  feith,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  net,  fixed  tended  to  be  a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan 
and  that  which  springs  froin  slight  excitation  of  and  stretching  into  the  bed  of  a  river.  camp  :  in  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  in- 

many  nerves.  {H.  Spencer :  Psychol.,  ch.  n.)  fQi+v,  „  rpu„  „  -r-.  /  .  - — *• 1 —  - -  -  -  -  •  ■ 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feeling,  sen-  feith-net,  s.  The  same  as  Feeth  (q.  v.). 
sation,  and  sense  :  “Feeling  is  the  general,  sensation  *  The  largest  feith-net  is  six  fathoms  long,  two  fathoms 
and  sense  are  the  special  terms  ;  the  feeling  is  either  T;?eP  r  ,e  rlIe,[  e  .  1  .alid  one  fathom  at  the  land  end.” — 
physical  or  moral :  the  sensation  is  mostly  physical :  state>_  Leslie  ofPowis,  &c.,  p.  109. 

the  sense  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  in  the  feet-less,  a.  [Eng.  feet;  -Zess.]  Destitute  or  de¬ 
particular  application.  The  term  feeling  is  most  prived  of  feet ;  footless, 
adapted  to  ordinary  discourse ;  that  of  sensation  is 
better  suited  to  the  grave  and  scientific  style :  a 


vent  by  force  of  the  imagination  ;  to  pretend  is  to 
set  up  by  force  of  self-conceit.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 


feigned  ( g  silent), pa.  par.  or  a.  [Feign.] 
feigned-diseases,  s.pl. 

......  Civil  or  Military  Law,  <&  Med. :  A  simulated  dis- 

lncre  behold  the  mangled,  headless,  feetiess  corpses  ease,  a  disease  of  which  a  person  imitates  the 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.”  Fuller .  Holy  War ,  p.  196.  symptoms.  Beggars  sometimes  do  so  to  excite  pity, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


1801 


fell 


feigned-issue 


soldiers  to  escape  duty,  prisoners  to  gain  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  punishment,  and  people  hurt  in  railway  or 
other  accidents  or  in  assaults,  to  create  the  belief 
that  they  are  more  seriously  injured  than  is  really 
the  case.  [Malingering.] 
feigned-issue,  s. 

Law:  A  proceeding  in  law  whereby  an  action  is 
supposed  to  be  brought  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
to  determine  some  disputed  right,  without  the  for¬ 
mality  or  expense  of  pleading. 

feign -ed-ly  (g  silent),  *fain-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
feigned;  -ly.]  In  a  feigned  or  fictitious  manner; 
in  fiction  ;  not  in  reality  ;  not  truly. 

“  Such  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in 
some  of  the  heathens.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Friendship. 

f eign'-ed-ness  (g  silent),  *feign-ed-nesse,  s. 
[English  feigned;  -ness.']  Deceit,  deception,  false 
pretense,  sham. 

feign'-er  {g  silent),  *fain-er,  *fayn-er,  *feyn- 
are,  *feyn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  feign;  -er.]  One  who 
feigns ;  an  inventor ;  one  who  assumes  a  false 
appearance ;  a  counterfeiter. 


2.  Just,  fair,  proper. 

“To  pay  the  feall  thirde  of  the  said  abbay.” — Acts 
James  VII.  (1581),  p.  286. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  liege-man,  a  faithful  adherent. 

“  That  they  sail  be  leall  fealis  to  him  and  his  airis.” — 
Balfour:  Practics,  p.  127. 

2.  A  salary,  a  stipend. 

“  The  said  lorde  quiet  clamis  and  dischargis  the  said 
James  of  all  and  syndry  guidis  of  airschip,  togidder  with 
the  fealis  of  the  chantorie  and  denrie  of  Glasgw  bishop¬ 
ric,”  &c. — Acts  Mary,  1513  (ed.  1811),  p.  139. 

♦fele  (1),  v.  [Feel,  v.] 

♦fele  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S  .feolan;  Icel  .feta;  O.  H.  Ger. 
falhan;  Goth,  filhan.]  To  hide,  to  conceal,  to  veil. 

“This  godhed  in  fleis  was  felid.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  12. 

♦fele-fold,  *fele-feld,  *fele-fald,  a.  [A.  S.fela- 
feald.]  Manifold,  of  many  kinds. 

“  That  land  folo  horn  ouersette  mid  felefelde  pine.” 

Old  English  Homilies,  ii.  51. 


f  eign'-lng  (srsilent),*fain-ing,  *fein-ing,  *feyn- 
yng,  *feyn-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Feign.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  inventing ;  the  act  of 
assuming  a  false  or  counterfeit  appearance  ;  a  false 
appearance. 

feign'-Ing-ly  (g  silent) ,  *fain  ing-ly ,  adv.  [Eng. 
feigning ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigning,  assumed,  or  counter¬ 
feit  manner ;  under  a  false  appearance  ;  falsely,  not 
truly. 

♦fell,  v.  i.  [Feel.] 

♦feint  (1),  a.  [Faint,  a.] 

*f  eint  (1),  v.  i.  [Faint,  t\] 

feint  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Fr .feinte,  fern,  oi  feint,  pa.  par. 
of  feindre— to  feign.] 

♦A.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  counterfeit. 

“  Dressed  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it.” — Locke. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feigned  or  assumed  appearance ;  a  false  or 
counterfeit  show;  a  sham;  something  unreal  or 
counterfeit. 

“  And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint. 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  a  feint.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  717,  718. 

2.  A  feigned  or  mock  attack  ;  a  pretense  of  aiming’ 
at  one  part  while  another  is  the  real  object  of 
attack. 

“In  the  breast  encamped,  prepares 
For  well-bred  feints  and  future  wars.” 

Prior:  Alma,  ii. 


feint  (2),  v.i.  [Feint,  a.]  To  make  a  feint,  or 
pretended  attack. 

♦fel  (l),s.  [Fell  (1),  s.] 

*fel(2),s.  [Lat.=gall.]  [Fell  (3),  s.]  Gall, 
fel-bovinum,  s.  Ox-gall.  An  extract  of  this  is 
used  by  artists  to  remove  greasiness  from  colors, 

&c. 


*f  el,  pret.  of  v.  [Fall.] 

*f  el,  a.  [Fell,  a.] 
fel'-an-der§,  s.  [Filanders.] 
fel-ap'-ton,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the  Middle  Term 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major  and  of  the  Minor 
premise.  By  this  mode  we  arrive  at  a  Particular 
Negative  from  a  Universal  Negative  and  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Affirmative,  thus : 

(fEl)  No  A  is  B. 

(Ap)  All  A  is  C. 

(tOn)  Some  C  is  not  B. 

*feld-en,  pret.  ofv.  [Fell.] 

f eld'-spar,  feld'-path,  fel’-spath,  s.  [Fel¬ 
spar.] 

feld-spath-lc,  f  eld-spath-ose,  adj.  [Eng. 
feldspath;  -ic,-ose.]  .  . 

Min. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing  ieldspar. 
[Felspathic.] 

*fele  (1),  *fealq,  *feole,  *veole,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
fela,feola,fecela=  a  large  number.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Many. 

“  Ffewe  mene  agayn efele.” — Morte  Arthure,  2,162. 


B.  As  adv.:  Very,  exceedingly. 

“  Syn  the  fre  is  so  faire,  and  so  fele  vertus.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,884. 


♦fele  (2),  *feal,  ♦feall,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S .fcele  = 
faithful.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Faithful,  loyal. 

“I  sail  be  leall  an  feal  to  yon.”— Balfour:  Practics, 
p.  127.  _ _ _ 


♦fele-fold,  *fele-falde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Felefold,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  multiply,  to  increase  in  numbers. 

“  Hou  felefolded  are  thai  that  droves  me  to  do  me  wa.” 

Early  English  Psalter:  Ps.  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  multiply;  to  be  increased  in 
numbers. 

“Over  se-sand  felefalde  sal  thai.” 

Early  English  Psalter:  Ps.  cxxxviii.  18. 

*f e-llcj'-l-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  = 
happy  \facio  (pass,  fio)  =to  make.]  To  make  happy ; 
to  felicitate.  {Quarles.) 

f e-llg'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Felicitate,  a.;  Fr. /elic¬ 
it  er  ;  Sp. /elicit ar;  Ital. felicitare.] 

*1.  To  make  happy ;  to  confer  happiness  upon. 

2.  To  congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  or  happiness  to. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  felicitate 
and  to  congratulate:  “ Felicitate  .  .  .  signifies 
to  make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves ; 
congratulate  ...  is  to  make  agreeable,  and  is 
applicable  either  to  ourselves  or  others  ;  we  felic¬ 
itate  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the  danger ;  we 
congratulate  others  on  their  good  fortune.”  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon .) 

*fe-li§'-I-tate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  felicitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  felicito,  from  Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  — 
happy.]  Made  happy. 

“  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness’  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  L. 

f  e-119-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  fromf£liciter=to  felic¬ 
itate  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  felicitating  or  congratu¬ 
lating  another  on  his  good  fortune  ;  congratulation. 

f e-litj’-I-tous,  a.  [Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis) = 
happy.]  Happy;  prosperous;  skillful ;  well-suited, 
adapted,  or  expressed. 

f  e-ll§’-I-tous-ly,  adv.  [En g.  felicitous ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  felicitous,  happy,  or  prosperous  manner ; 
prosperously. 

“To  reign  long,  prosperously,  and  felicitously  to  God’s 
pleasure.” — Burnet:  Records,  bk.  iii.,  No.  17. 

2.  Appropriately,  suitably,  in  a  fit  and  becoming 
manner;  as,  He  expressed  himself  very  felicitously 
on  the  subject. 

f e-119  -I-tOus-ness,  s.  [Eng.  felicitous;  -ness-] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  felicitous  ;  appropri¬ 
ateness;  aptness. 

fe-119'A-ty,  *fe-lic-i-te,  *fe-lic-i-tee,  *fe-lic- 
i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  felicity,  from  Lat.  felicitas,  from 
felix  (genit.  felicis)  =happy ;  Sp.  felicidad;  Port. 
felicidade;  ItsA.  /elicit  a.\ 

1.  Happiness;  blissfulness;  blessedness;  good 
fortune. 

“Johnson  declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  human  felicity." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  A  blessing ;  a  source  of  happiness  or  bliss. 

“The  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign  may  be  com¬ 
plete.” — Atterbury.  (Johnson.) 

*3.  A  happy  faculty  or  skill ;  dexterity. 

“  His  felicity  in  taking  a  likeness.” — Walpole:  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Appropriateness,  neatness,  happiness,  aptness ; 
as,  the  felicity  of  an  expression. 

If  For  the  difference  between  felicity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  see  Happiness. 

f  e  -li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fells,  feles  (genit .felis)  — 
a  cat,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Mammals,  order  Carnivora, 
tribe  Digitigrada.  Head,  short,  round;  jaws, 
short ;  teeth,  incisor,  §— §,  or  they  may  be  called  f , 
premolars,  f,  molars,  f — ? .  Or  by  another  arrange¬ 
ment  preferred  by  Owen  the  premolars  are  called 
§ — J,  and  the  molars  ]— }.  In  all  there  are  thirty 
teeth.  The  canines  are  long  and  large :  it  is  with 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


them  that  prey  is  held.  The  true  molars  are  also 
large,  sharp,  and  terminated  by  two  or  three 
points :  the  others,  too,  are  enameled,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  series  fit  into 
each  other  and  operate  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
motion  of  the  jaw  is  chiefly  vertical.  The  legs  are 
powerful,  claws  prehensile,  the  foot  so  cushioned 
on  the  sole  as  to  permit  these  animals  to  approach 
their  victims  with  noiseless  tread.  The  species, 
notwithstanding  great  external  diversities,  so  much 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  that  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  there  is  in  the  family  more  than 
a  single  recent  genus,  the  typical  Felis.  Most 
modern  naturalists,  however,  break  it  up  into  vari¬ 
ous  genera,  as  Felis,  Leo,  Leopardus,  Lynx  or 
Lyncus,  &c.  Representatives  of  the  family  exist  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  [Felis.] 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  has  existed  from  at  least 
the  Middle  Eocene.  It  became  abundant  in  the 
Miocene. 

ffe-11  -nse,s.  pi.  [Lat.  felis,  feles  (genit.  felis) = a 
cat,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Felidae.  When 
the  family  Felidae  was  made  to  comprehend  the 
hyenas  and  dogs  as  well  as  the  cats,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  arrangement  of  Swainson  and  his  school, 
such  a  sub-family  as  Felinae  was  necessary ;  now 
that  these  are  excluded,  it  has  sunk  into  disuse, 
f  e’-llne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat:  felinus,  from  felis=a.  cat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  allied  to  a  cat  in  outward  form. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  mental  characteristics  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  species ;  sly,  stealthy. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  family  Felidae 
(q.  v.). 

fe  -11s,  s.  [Lat.=  acat.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Cat.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  animals  cor¬ 
responding  with  Fellda;  (q.  v.).  Some,  however, 
break  it  up  into  various  genera,  though  admitting 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  important  characters 
to  discriminate  them.  When  the  genus  is  not 
broken  up,  then  -Felis  leo  is  the  Lion,  F.  tigris  the 
Bengal  Tiger.  F.  leopardus  the  Leopard— of  which 
the  Panther  (F.  pardus )  may  be  only  a  variety,  and 
the  Ounce  {F.  uncia)  the  half-developed  young — F. 
jubata  the  Hunting  Leopard  or  Cheetah,  F.  onca 
the  Jaguar,  F.  concolor  the  Puma,  F.  lyncus  the 
European  Lynx. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  came  into  existence  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Miocene.  To  the  glacial  period 
there  was  existent  in  Europe  one  species,  Felis 
spelcea,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  specifically  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  modern  lion,  F.  leo. 

Fe-lix'-I-an,  s.  [From  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.] 
Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  a  religious  sect  in  Spain  in  the 
eighth  century  who  supported  the  teaching  of  the 
Adoptians.  [Adoptian.] 
f  ell,  pret.  of  v.  [Fall,  v.] 

fell,  *fel,  *felle,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  fel;  0.  Dut.  & 
O.  Fr.  fel.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cruel,  fierce,  barbarous,  savage,  inhuman. 

“The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  fell.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  921. 

2.  Marked  by  cruelty  or  savageness. 

“  Whose  fell  delight 
Was  to  encourage  mortal  fight, 

’Twixt  birds  to  battle  trained.” 

Cowper:  Cock-Fighter' s  Garland. 

3.  Strong  and  active. 

“A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir,  and  a  fell  chield  at  the  ver¬ 
min.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

*4.  Earnest,  intent. 

“I  am  so  fell  to  my  business.” — Pepys:  Diary,  Jan.  15, 
1666-7. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  cruel,  fierce,  or  barbarous 
manner. 

fell  (1),  *fel  (1),  *felle  (1),  s.  [Icel.  flail,  fell=a 
mountain;  cogn. with  Dut. field ;  Sw. f jail.] 

1.  A  rocky  hill;  precipitous,  rocky,  and  barren 
ground. 

“  The  moon  will  soon  rise  over  the  fells.” — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  A  field. 

“  In  the  mossy  fell.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 

fell-bloom,  s. 

Bot.:  Lotus  corniculatus. 
fell-wort,  fel-wort,  feld-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  herbBaldmoney,  a  species  of  Gentiana, 
G.  amarella. 

fell  (2),  *fel  (2),  *felle  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  fel,  fell; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vel;  Icel.  fell;  M.  H.  Ger.  vel;  Lat. 
pellis;  Gr.  pella.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  human  skin. 

2.  A  hide  ;  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

“  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes;  anij  their  fells,  as 
you  know,  are  greasy.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


fell-ill 

3.  The  hairy  scalp  in  the  human  species. 

“  My  fell  of  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 

As  life  were  in ’t.”  Shakesp. Macbeth,  v.  6. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall.:  The  finer  portions  of  lead  ore  which 
fall  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  when  the  ore  is 
sorted  by  sifting. 

2.  Weaving :  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by  the  last 
thread  of  the  weft. 

3.  Sewing:  A  form  of  hem  in  which  one  edge  is 
folded  over  the  other  and  sewed  down  ;  or  in  which 
one  edge  is  left  projecting  and  is  sewed  down  over 
the  previous  seam. 

fell-ill,  s,  (See  extract.) 

“Aged  cattle,  especially  females,  are  liable  to  be  hide 
bound,  a  disease  known  here  and  in  the  neighboring 
counties  by  the  name  of  fell-ill.  The  fell  or  skin,  instead 
of  being  soft  and  loose,  becomes  hard,  and  sticks  closely 
to  the  flesh  and  bones.” — Agric.  Surv.  Roxb.,  p.  149. 

fell-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  affecting  the  skin ; 
a  species  of  rot. 

♦fell  (3),  *fel  (3),  s.  [Lat.  /eZZ=gall.]  Anger; 
bitterness. 

“Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fell." 

Spenser;  R.  Q.,  III.  xi.  2. 

*f  ell  (4) ,  s.  [Fell  (2) ,  v.  ] 

1.  A  felling ;  a  quantity  of  timber  felled. 
“Seventeen  years’  growth  affords  a  tolerable  fell.” — 

Evelyn;  Sylva. 

2.  Lot,  fortune. 

fell  (1),  v.  t.  [Fell  (2),  s.] 

Sewing:  To  lay  a  seam  or  hem  level  with  the 

lloth. 

“Felling  the  seams  and  whipping  the  frill.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

fell  (2),  *felle,  *fell-en,  *feoll-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 

fellan,  a  causative  form,  from  fallan,  the  orig.  form 
of  A.  S.  feallan=to  fall;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vellen; 
Dan.  fcelde;  Sw.  f alia;  Icel.  fella;  Ger.  fallen;  O. 
Fris.  falla,  fella ;  0.  H.  Qev.  fallian,  fellan.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  down ;  to  knock  down ;  to  bring 
to  the  ground. 

“  Villain,  stand  or  I’ll  fell  thee  down.” 

Shalcesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  hew  or  cut  down  as  a  tree. 

“  This  forest  will  I  fell.” — Tristram,  iii.  43. 

*11.  Fig.  :  To  bring  down. 

“  Ful  fast  he f 'eld  her  pride.” — Tristram,  i.  17. 
fell'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  v. ;  •able.']  Capable 
of  being  felled ;  fit  to  be  felled. 

fel'-lsih  (pi.  f  el'-ljjt-heen),  s.  [Arab.]  An  Egyp¬ 
tian  agricultural  laborer  or  peasant, 
f  ell-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fell  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
Sewing-machine:  An  attachment  for  making  a 
felled  seam,  i.  e.,  one  in  which  two  edges  being  run 
together  are  folded  over  and  stitched. 

f ell  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
fells  or  cuts  down  trees. 

“  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against 
ns.” — Isaiah,  xiv.  8. 

♦fell-hood,  *fel-hede,  s.  [Eng.  fell,  a.;  hood.'] 
Cruelty,  savageness. 

“Felhede  of  herte.” — Ayenbite,  p.  29. 
fel-llc,  a.  [Lat./ei=gall ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  Fellinic  (q.  v.). 

♦fel-llf-lff-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fel  (genit.  fellis)  = 
gall;  fluo=  to  flow  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Flowing 
with  gall. 

f ell'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fell  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  hewing  trees. 

felling- ax,  s.  An  ax  specifically  adapted  for 
cutting  down  timber,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
ax  for  logging  off,  butting,  lopping,  hewing,  &c. 
[Ax.] 

felling-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  down 
standing  timber. 

felling-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  taper  blade  about 
six  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  gullet-teeth,  and 
operated  like  the  cross-cut  saw  by  a  man  or  men  at 
each  end. 

fel-lin-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  fel— gall.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  gall. 

fellinic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  gall. 

fell'-mQn-ger,  s.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  s.,  and  monger.] 
A  dealer  in  hides  or  skins  of  animals. 
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fell-ness,  *fel-nesse,  s.  [Eng. /eZZ,  a. ; -ness.] 

1.  Cruelty,  fierceness,  savageness,  fury,  rage. 

“When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armor  steep, 

For  very  fellness  loud  he  ’gan  to  weep.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  37. 

2.  Craftiness. 

“That  caccheth  wise  men  in  ther/eiraesse.” — Wy  cliffe: 
Job,  v.  13. 

fel’-loe,  s.  [Felly.] 

f  el'-low,  *fel-aw,  *fel-awe,  *fel-age,  *fel-aghe, 
*fel-ow,  *fel-owe,  *feol-ahe,  *fel-au,  s.  &  a.  [Icel. 

f6lagi=&  partner,  a  companion  ;  /^Zap=«companion- 
ship,  association;  from  f6  (Eng.  fee)— property,  and 
lag=  a  laying  together.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  companion,  an  associate,  a  comrade. 

“Then  Christian  addressed  himself  thus  to  his  fellow.” 

— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 

“  The  fowel  to  his  felawes  wende.” 

St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 

3.  One  joined  in  the  same  work  or  enterprise ;  an 
associate. 

“  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

4.  An  equal  in  rank,  a  peer,  a  compeer. 

5.  One  of  a  pair. 

“That  glove  is  not  the  fellow  ...  to  the  one  I  just 
now  produced.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xvii. 

6.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  equal  to  another ;  a 
match. 

“  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

7.  A  person,  an  individual.  (Used  familiarly.) 

*8.  A  servant,  an  attendant,  a  dependent. 

“  Whose  fellows  are  these  ?  ” — Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 
iv.  2. 

9.  A  word  of  contempt;  a  worthless  person;  as,  a 
mean  fellow. 

“The  Moor’s  abused  by  some  most  villainous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

10.  A  member  of  an  incorporated  society ;  as,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  [II.  1]. 

11.  Universities: 

1.  Eng. :  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares  its 
revenues. 

“  The  expulsion  of  the  fellows  was  soon  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  crowd  of  demies.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

2.  Amer. :  One  of  the  trustees  of  a  college. 

B.  As  adj.:  Fellow  is  used  to  denote  community 
in  station,  association,  or  action ;  associated,  com¬ 
panion. 

TI  Obvious  compounds:  Fellow-citizen,  fellow- 
councilor,  fellow-countryman,  fellow-creature,  fel¬ 
low-guest,  fellow-helper ,  fellow -lab  over ,  fellow-man, 
fellow-prisoner,  fellow-servant,  fellow -subject,  fel¬ 
low-traveler,  fellow-worker. 

fellow-being,  s.  One  of  the  same  race;  a  fellow- 
creature. 

fellow-brute,  s.  A  fellow-creature, 
fellow-commoner,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  the  same  right  of 
common. 

“  He  cannot  appropriate,  he  cannot  inclose,  without  the 
consent  of  all  his  fellow-commoners ,  all  mankind.” — 
Locke. 

2.  Eng.  Univ. :  A  commoner  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 

fellow-craft,  s.  A  freemason  of  the  second 
degree  ;  one  above  an  entered  apprentice. 

♦fellow-feel,  v.  t.  [Fellowfeel.] 
fellow-feeling,  s. 

1.  Sympathy ;  union  in  feeling. 

“ A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Joint  interest. 

“  Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nurserymaid  have  a 
fellow-feeling .” — Arbuthnot. 

fellow-heir,  s.  A  joint  heir,  a  co-heir. 

fellow-mortal,  s.  A  fellow-creature,  a  fellow- 
man, 

fellow-soldier,  s  One  that  fights  under  the 
same  leader  or  commander.  {Lit.  <&fig.) 

fellow- sufferer,  s.  One  who  shares  in  the  same 
sufferings  or  evils  as  another. 

fellow-writer,  s.  One  who  writes  at  the  same 
time  or  on  the  same  subject;  a  contemporary  writer. 


fellowship 

♦fel  -low,  *fel-aghe,  *vel-aghe,  v.  t.  [Fel¬ 
low,  s.] 

1.  To  associate;  to  join. 

2.  To  match ;  to  pair  with ;  to  suit  with. 

“  Imagination, 

With  what’s  unreal,  thou  co-active  art. 

And  fellow’ st  nothing.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

♦fel’-low-ess,  s.  [Eng.  fellow ;  -ess.]  A  con¬ 
temptuous  epithet  for  a  woman. 

*f  el'-low-feel,  V.  t.  [Eng.  fellow,  and.  feel.]  To 
entertain  a  fellow-feeling  with ;  to  sympathize  with. 

♦fel-low-llke,  *fel-low-ly,  *fel-agh-lich, 
*feol-au-liche,  *veol-au-liche,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
fellow ;  -like.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Such  as  becomes  a  fellow  or  com¬ 
panion. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  companion. 

♦fel-low-reed,  *fel-aw-rede,  *fel-a-rede,*vel- 
agh-rede,  s.  [Eng.  fellow,  and  suff.  -reed.] 

1.  Fellowship. 

“  Deseuerd  fram  tho  felarede  of  gode  almichti.” 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  31. 

2.  Fellows ;  companions. 

“  Amonge  the  pouere  felawrede.” 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  476. 

fel'-low-ship,  *fel-agh-shepe,  *feLagh-shyp, 
*fel-a-chipe,  *fel-au-schip,  *fel  au-schippe, 
*fel-au-schupe,  *fel-y-schepe,  *fel-ys-shyppe, 
*fel-i-schippe,  s.  [Eng.  fellow; -ship.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  condition  or  relation  of  fellows  or  com¬ 
panions  ;  companionship  ;  association  ;  close  union 
or  intercourse. 

“Make  no  felaschipe  with  thine  olde  enemyes.” — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

*2.  Company. 

“Parry  felle  in  felasohepe  with  Willyum  Hasard  at 
Queries.” — Paston  Letters,  i.  83. 

*3.  A  company  or  body  of  associates ;  a  band  or 
body  of  men. 

“Antenor  fleenge  with  his  feloweschippe.” — Trevisa, 
i.  273. 

♦4  Association  ;  confederacy  ;  combination. 

“  The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights, 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.” 

Tennyson:  Morte  d’ Arthur,  15,  16. 

♦5.  Equality. 

f6.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

“Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart.” 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  401,  402. 

7.  Intercourse  ;  communion  ;  association. 

“  The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  322,  323. 

♦8.  Fitness  or  fondness  for  festivities  and  com¬ 
panionship  (with  good  prefixed) ;  the  qualities  of  a 
good  or  pleasant  companion. 

“  There’s  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship 
in  thee.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  That  rule  of  proportion  whereby  the 
accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  adjusted,  so 
that  they  may  each,  in  proportion  to  his  share  of 
the  stock,  receive  his  proportional  gain,  or  sustain 
his  proportional  loss. 

2.  English  Univ.:  An  establishment  entitling  the 
holder,  who  is  called  a  fellow,  to  participate  in  the 
revenues  of  a  certain  college,  and  also  conferring  a 
right  to  rooms  in  the  college,  and  certain  other 
privileges,  as  to  meals,  &c.  The  annual  pecuniary 
value  of  fellowships  varies,  and  till  of  late  years 
they  were  tenable  for  life  or  until  marriage. 

1l  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fellowship 
and  society:  “Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
denote  a  close  intercourse ;  but  fellowship  is  said  of 
men  as  individuals,  society  of  them  collectively : 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  hold  fellowship  with 
any  one  of  bad  character,  or  to  join  the  society  of 
those  who  profess  bad  principles.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

♦fel'-low-ship,  *fel-a-schipe,  *fel-aw-ship, 
*fe-i-schippe,  *fel-ou-schipe,  *fel-ow-schipe, 

v.  t.  [Fellowship,  s.] 

1.  To  admit  to  fellowship  ;  to  associate  with ;  to 
unite  with. 

“To  Felischippe:  sociare,  associare,  consociare,  mari- 
tare.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  join. 

“She  was  to  hym  felowshipte  thurgh  mariage.” — Wy. 
cliffe:  Genesis  xxv.  7. 

3.  To  unite  in. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  .  .  .  felawship  with  hem  mariagis.” 
—  Wy  cliffe:  Lent.  vii.  2. 

4.  To  make  a  fellow ;  to  associate. 

“Alle  the  Israelites  .  .  .  felawshipten  hem  seluen 
With  hem  in  the  batayl.” — Wycliffe:  1  Kings  xiv.  22. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  sa,.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fellowly 
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felt-grain 


*fel-low-lf,  a.  [Fellowlike,]  Becoming  a 
companion ;  sympathetic.  ( Shakesp Temp,  v.) 

fel  -1^,  *fel-li,  *fel-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  fell ,  a.; 
•ly.]  In  a  fell,  cruel,  savage,  or  barbarous  manner. 
“He  sat  him  felly  down  and  gnawed  his  bittfer  nail.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  43. 

fell  -jf,  *feli,  *felow,  felloe,  *felue,  *felwe,  s. 

[A.  S  .feign;  cogn.  with  Dut.  velg ;  Dan.  foelge ;  Ger. 
felge,  from  A.  S.  feolan,  fiolan— to  stick,  from  the 
pieces  of  the  rim  being  put  together  ( Skeat .)  ]  A 
wheel,  or  one  of  the  curved  segments  thereof,  which 
are  jo>ued  together  by  dowels  to  form  the  rim  of  a 
wheel. 

“  Breus  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

felly-auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  for  fashioning 
the  round  tenon  on  the  end  of  a  spoke.  A  pod- 
auger  for  boring  the  hole  in  the  felly  to  receive  the 
spoke,  or  the  holes  in  the  ends  for  the  dowel-pins. 

felly  bending-machine,  s.  A  machine  with  a 
segmental  or  circular  former,  around  which  felly- 
stuff  is  bent  to  a  curved  shape  and  held  till  it  ha3 
cooled  and  dried  in  its  assumed  shape. 

felly  boring-machine,  s.  A  machine  having  a 
vertically  adjustable  boring  apparatus  attached  to 
an  ordinary  trestle,  and  with  a  clamp  to  hold  the 
felly  in  position. 

felly-coupling,  s.  A  box  for  inclosing  the  ad¬ 
jacent  ends  of  fellies  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 

felly-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  dressing  the 
edges  of  fellies. 

felly  sawing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  saw¬ 
ing  stuff  into  fellies. 

*fel  -moh-ger,  s.  [Fellmonger.] 

*fel  -nesse,  s.  [Fellness.] 
fel-o  de  se,  phrase,  [Low  Lat.  =  a  felon  by 
himself.Y 

Law :  One  who  commits  felony  by  self-murder  or 
suicide ;  one  who  deliberately  and  while  in  sound 
mind  destroys  himself. 

“A  felo  de  se,  therefore,  is  he  that  deliberately  puts  au 
end  to  his  own  existence,  or  commits  any  unlawful  mali¬ 
cious  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death:  as 
if,  attempting  to  kill  another,  he  runs  upon  his  antag¬ 
onist’s  sword,  or,  shooting  at  another  the  gun  bursts  and 
kills  himself.  The  party  must  be  of  years  of  discretion, 
and  in  his  senses,  else  it  is  no  crime.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

f  el  -on,  *fel'-lon,  *fel-oun,  *fel-un,  s.&a.  [Fr. 
f&lon,  from  Low  Lat.  fello,  felo— a.  traitor,  a  rebel. 
Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Gael.  feallan=  a  felon; 
Bret.  /aZZorw=treachery,  from  Ir.  &  Gael.  feall= to 
betray;  cogn.  with  Lat.  fallo;  Ir.  feal;  Bret.  fell= 
evil;  Wei.  &  Corn. ifeZ=wily.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“A1  that  the  felon  hath,  the  kinges  it  is.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  471. 

2.  One  who  has  committed  heinous  crimes  ;  a  vil¬ 
lain. 

3.  A  wretch,  a  wicked  person. 

“Bifor  that  Herodis  the  feloun 
Did  sain  Ion  in  his  prisoun.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  36. 

4.  A  whitlow ;  a  tumor  formed  between  the  bone 
and  its  investing  membrane,  very  painful. 

“  Kiles,  felones,  and  postymees.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  2,995. 


*f  el'-dn-ess,  s.  [Eng.  felon;  -ess.]  A  female  felon. 
“What  she  called  the  flight  of  the/eloreess.” 

Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

fe-lo -nl-oiis,  *fel-lo-ni-ous,  a.  [Eng.  felony ; 
-ous.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wicked,  malignant,  savage,  bar¬ 
barous,  traitorous,  perfidious. 

“  O  thievish  night  I 

Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 

In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven?” 

Milton :  Comus,  196. 

2.  Law:  Of  the  nature  of  a  felony;  done  with 
deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime. 

“  Such  a  force  as  distinguishes  a  felonious  riot  from  a 
treasonable  levying  of  war.” — Erskine:  Speech  on  Trial  of 
Lord  G.  Gordon. 

felonious  homicide,  s. 

Law;  Killing  a  human  being  without  justifica¬ 
tion  or  excuse.  The  person  killed  may  be  another 
or  one’s  self.  In  the  latter  case  the  offense  is  Felo 
de  se  (q.  v.). 

fe-16-nI-ous-lf,  *fel-lo-ni-ous-ly,  *fe-lo-ny- 
OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  felonious;  -ly. ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Malignantly,  maliciously,  perfid¬ 
iously. 

“Would  falsely  and  feloniously  have  robbed  Nat  Lee  of 
his  share  in  the  representation  of  CEdipus.” — Dryden: 
Vindication  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

2.  Law :  In  a  felonious  manner ;  with  deliberate 
intention  to  commit  a  crime. 

“Felloniously  assaults  him  to  rob  him  of  his  purse  or  to 
cut  his  throat.” — Prynne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt. 
iff.,  p.  84. 

fe-lo -ni-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  felonious ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  felonious. 

*fel'-6n-ly,  *fel-on-liche,  adv.  [En g.felon;  -ly.] 
Like  a  felon  or  villain. 

fel-6-nous,  *fel-lo-nous,  a.  [En g.felon;  -ous.] 
Wicked,  malicious,  perfidious,  traitorous,  felonious. 

“A  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keene, 

Which  forth  he  sent  with  felonous  despight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  65. 

*fel'-o-nous-ly,  adv.  [English  felonous;  -ly.] 
Wickedly,  perfidiously,  traitorously,  feloniously. 

“Theysayd  it  was  falsely  and  felontusly  done.” — Ber¬ 
ners:  Froissart;  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xciv. 

fel  -6-n^,  *fel-o-ni,  *fel-o-nie,  *fel-o-nye,  s. 

Fr.  f&lonie,  from  Low  Lat.  felonia,  from  felo=  a 

elon;  Sp.  felonia;  Ital.  fellonia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  very  wicked  or  atrocious  act;  treachery,  per¬ 
fidy. 

“He  huld  him  bitrayed  thurf  felonie.” — Pilate,  MS. 

*3.  A  body  of  felons. 

II.  Laic: 

1.  Originally:  The  penal  consequences  (viz.,  the 
forfeiture  of  a  person’s  lands  and  goods)  resulting 
from  certain  aggravated  crimes. 

2.  Next:  Any  one  of  those  crimes  themselves. 

3.  Now:  Any  crime  of  an  aggravated  character  of 
higher  grade  than  misdemeanor. 

f el-on-rjf,  s.  [English  felon;  -ry.]  A  body  or 
number  of  felons;  specif.,  the  convict  population 
of  Australia. 


II.  Law:  One  who  has  committed  a  felony  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 

fl.  Cruel,  savage,  malignant,  malicious. 

“  He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 

What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  90,  91. 

*2.  Traitorous,  disloyal. 

*3.  Stolen. 

“  Whose  greedy  pawes  with  fellon  goods  were  found.” — 
Fuller:  David’s  Hainous  Sinne,  ch.  xix. 

felon-berry,  fellon-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica. 

felon-grass,  fellon-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Imperatoria  ostruthium,  (2)  Helleborus 
niger.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

felon-herb,  fellon-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Artemisia  vulgaris,  (2)  Hieracium  pilo- 
sella.  ( Britten  db  Holland.) 

felon-weed,  fellon-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Seneciojacobcea. 

felon-wood,  fellon-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Felon-wort  (q.  v,). 

felon-wort,  fellon- wort,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Solanum  dulcamara,  from  its  leaves 
and  berries  being  used  as  a  cure  for  felons  or  whit¬ 
lows,  (2)  Chelidonium  majus,  (3)  Imperatoria 
ostruthium.  _ 


f  el  -site,  s. 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Albite,  with  some  free  silica  dis¬ 
seminated  through  it. 

2.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase.  [Orthoclase-fel- 

SITE.] 

fel-slt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  felsit(e) ;  - ic .] 

Geol.:  Containing  more  or  less  of  felsite.  Thus 
Prof.  T.  McKenny  Hughes  calls  the  Dinorwig  beds 
of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  Felsitic  series.  ( Quar . 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  (1879),  xxxv.,  p.  686.) 

f  el-SO-ban'-ylte,  s-  [Named  from  FelsObanya, 
in  Hungary,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  snow-white,  translucent 
or  subtransparent  mineral,  optically  bi-axial. 
Hardness,  1‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  2‘33 ;  luster,  pearly 
on  the  cleavage  face.  Composition :  Sulphuric  acid, 
17*2 ;  alumina,  441;  water,  381=100.  {Dana.) 

f  el  -spar,  f eld-spar,  s.  [From  Ger.  feldspath 
=felspar ;  feld= field,  and  sjpaZZi.=spar.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  genus  of  minerals  rather  than  a  single 
mineral.  Formerly  there  were  included  under  it 
five  species— viz. :  (1)  Adularia  or  Moonstone,  (2) 
Common,  (3)  Compact,  (4)  Glassy,  and  (5)  Labra¬ 
dor  Felspar.  Now  Dana  elevates  Felspar  into  a 
group.  [Felspar-group.] 

B.  As  adj.:  [Felspar-group.] 


b(5H  bby-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


felspar-group,  s. 

Min. :  A  group  of  Unisilicates,  having  the  specific 
gravity  below  2' 85,  the  hardness  6  to  7,  fusibility  3  to 
5 ;  crystallization  oblique  or  clinohedral,  the  pris¬ 
matic  angle  near  120°,  the  cleavage  two,  one  basal 
the  other  brachy-diagonal,  with  inclination  to  each 
other  of  about  90° ;  its  composition  having  the  pro¬ 
toxide  bases  lime,  soda,  potash,  and,  in  one  species, 
baryta,  the  sesquioxide  only  alumina ;  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  two  1*3.  Dana  includes  under  it  the 
species  Anorthite  (Lime  felspar).  Labradorite 
Lime-soda  felspar),  Hyalophane  (Baryta-potash 
felspar).  Andesite  and  Oligoclase  (Soda-lime  fel¬ 
spar),  Albite  (Soda-lime  felspar)  and  Orthoclase 
(Potash  felspar).  {Dana.)  (See  these  words.)  To 
this  list  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  adds  Microcline  and 
Petalite  (q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Blue  Felspar: 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Common  Felspar : 

Min.:  The  same  as  Orthoclase  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Compact  Felspar: 

Min.:  Felsite  (q.  v.).  It  is  either  (a)  Compact 
massive  oligoclase,  oligoclase  felsite,  or  (Z>)  Com¬ 
pact  orthoclase,  orthoclase  felsite,  halleflinta 
helleflinta. 

(4)  Glassy  Felspar  : 

Min.:  The  same  as  Sanidine  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Labrador  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Labradorite  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Lime  Felspar: 

Min.:  (a)  The  same  as  Indianite  ( Beudant , 
1824),  f  (Z>)  The  same  as  Labradorite  {Dana). 

(7)  Potash  Felspar: 

Min.:  The  same  as  Orthoclase.  The  name  was 
used  specially  to  distinguish  it  from  Albite  (Soda 
felspar)  (q.  v.). 

(8)  Soda  Felspar: 

Min.:  The  same  as  Albite  (q.  v.). 

felspar  porphyry,  s. 

Geol.:  A  volcanic  rock,  having  a  base  of  felspar, 
with  crystals  of  felspar,  as  well  as  crystals  and 
grains  of  quartz.  It  is  called  also  Hornstone  por¬ 
phyry  (q.  v.). 

“  Felspar  porphyries  are  there  regularly  stratified.” — 
Murchison:  Siluria,  ch.  iii. 

fel-spath,  s.  [Feldspar.] 

f  el-spath' -Ic,  fel-spath’-ose,  a.  [Feld- 

spathic,  Feldspathose.] 

Min.  &  Geol. :  Having  felspar  in  its  composition. 

“There  is  a  crystalline  gray  felspathic  rock.” — Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxvi.  (1839),  p.  685. 

felspathic  ash,  s. 

Geol. :  A  volcanic  ash,  with  much  felspar  in  its 
composition. 

“Occasionally  this  felspathic  ash,  which  is  separated 
into  thick  beds  .  .  .” — Murchison:  Siluria,  ch.  iii. 

f  el  -stone,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,fel  {spar) ,  and  stone.] 

Geol.:  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

“Boulders  of  felspathic  rocks,  varying  from  coarse 
breccia,  tuff,  or  ashes,  to  compact  felstone." — Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  xxxvi.  (1879),  p.  435. 

felt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Feel,  v.] 

felt,  *feelte,  s.  [Dut.  vilt;  Ger .filz;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
flit;  Gr.  ptZos=felt ;  Lat.  pilleus,  pileus—a  felt  hat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  or  wool 
and  cotton  united,  without  weaving,  by  rolling, 
beating,  and  pressure. 

“  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 

*3.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

“  To  know  whether  sheep  be  sound  or  not,  see  that  the 
felt  be  loose.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  Creeping  Wheat-grass. 

“  This  soil,  if  not  regularly  cleaned  by  pasturing  and 
crops  of  turnips,  is  apt  to  be  overrun  with  the  creeping 
wheat-grass,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  felt  or  pirl- 
grass.” — P.  Fintry:  Statist.  Acc.,  xi.  374. 

2.  Print. :  The  felted  cloth  on  which  paper  is 
couched  and  carried  in  the  paper-making  machine. 
The  cloth  on  which  the  paper  is  couched  from  the 
making  cylinder  is  known  as  the  making  felt; 
others  as  carrying  felts,  first  felt,  second  felt,  &c. 
Appurtenances  of  the  felt  are  technically  known  as 
felt-washers,  felt-rollers,  &c. 

felt-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whose  fibers  are  not 
spun  or  woven,  but  are  associated  by  the  felting- 
process. 

felt- grain,  s. 

Wood-ivor k :  The  grain  of  wood  whose  direction 
is  from  the  pith  to  the  bark ;  the  direction  of  the 
medullary  rays  in  oak  and  some  other  timber. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  del. 


felt-gravel 
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*felt-gravel,  s.  * 

Med.:  The  sandy  gravel. 

“Before  his  death  he  was  tormented  with  the  felt- 
gravel,  which  he  bare  most  patiently.” — Spotiswood:  Bist., 

felt-hat,  s.  A  hat  made  of  felted  wool, 
felt  molds,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Fungi  of  the  sub-order  Antennariese. 
felt,  v.  t.  [Felt,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  cloth  by  rolling,  beating,  and 
pressure. 

“The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey.” — Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

2.  To  cover  with  felt ;  as,  the  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
a  roof,  &c. 

*3.  To  make  of  felt. 

“Hii  weren  sockes  in  here  shon,  and  felted  botes  above.” 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  330. 

f  elt'-er,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  felt  (q.v.).]  To 
mat  or  clot  together  like  felt. 

“His  feltered  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell, 

On  rugged  mountain  briers  and  thorns  resemble.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  bk.  iv.,  §7. 
f  elt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Felt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  making  felt ;  the  process  Jby  which 
wool  is  felted. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  the  felt  is  made ;  felt. 
II.  Wood-working:  The  splitting  or  sawing  tim¬ 
ber  by  the  felt-grain  (q.  v.). 

f elt’-ma-ker,  s.  [Eng.  felt,  and  maker.']  One 
whose  business  is  to  make  felt. 

“Whom  in  their  childhood  I  bound  forth  to  feltmakers.” 
— Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  IVit  at  Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 

*f  el'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  feutre,  from 
Lat.  filtrum.]  [Felt,  s.J  A  kind  of  cuirass  made 
of  wood  or  felt. 

*felt'-rlte,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Lat. 
name/ei  ter  roe.] 

Bot. :  The  Small  Centaury. 

felt ’-wort,  s.  [English  felt ,  and  wort ;  from  the 
felty  character  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus. 

fe-liic'-ca,  s.  [Italian  feluca,  from  Arab.  fulk=a 
ship.]  A  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and  lateen 
sails  ;  it  is  long 
and  narrow, 
carrying  eight 
to  twelve  oars 
on  each  side, 
and  is  used 
where  great 
speed  is  re¬ 
quired.  They 
are  not  decked. 

The  cutwater 
terminates  in 
a  long  beak. 

They  are  used 
in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  ad¬ 
jacent  waters 
for  coasting 
voyages,  but 
are  rapidly 
going  out  of 
use. 

“Do  you  see  that  Livornese  felucca?” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  v. 
fel-w5rt,  s.  [Feltwokt.] 
fe'-male,  *fe-mal,  *fe-mel,  *fe-mele,  *fem- 
male,  s.  &  o.  [Fr.  femelle,  from  Lat.  femella— a 
young  woman,  dimin.  of  /emtna=a  woman.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  sex  which  conceives  and 
bears  young ;  a  she  creature. 

“  If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  male  or  female, 
he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish.” — Leviticus  iii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  That  plant  which  bears  the  pistil  and 
receives  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Belonging  to  that  sex  which  conceives  and 
bears  young ;  not  male. 

“  With  that  com  out  of  the  west 
A.  female  ape.”  Octovian,  309. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female  sex ; 
characteristic  of  females. 

“  If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  forseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen.” 

Dryden.  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xii. 

3.  Soft,  feminine,  delicate,  weak. 


II.  Bot. :  Pistillate ;  having  pistils  and  no  stamen. 

For  the  difference  between  female  and  femi¬ 
nine,  see  Feminine. 
female  cornel-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cornus  sanguinea. 
female-dragons,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Watek-deagons  (q.v.). 
female-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  Asplenium  jilix  femina. 
female-flower,  s.  [Female,  A.  2.] 
female-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa. 

female-joint,  s.  The  socket  or  faucet-piece  of  a 
spigot-and-faucet  joint. 

female-labor,  s. 

Polit.  Econ.  &  Law :  The  labor  of  women.  [Fac- 
toby  Acts.] 

female-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 
female-plant,  s.  [Female,  A.  2.] 
female-rhymes,  s.  pi. 

Pros.:  Double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  in  which  two 
syllables,  one  accented  and  the  other  unaccented, 
correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line.  They  are  so 
called  because  they  end  in  a  weak  or  feminine  syl¬ 
lable;  thus,/atde,  table ;  motion,  notion,  are  female 
rhymes. 

“  The  female-rhymes  are  in  use  with  the  Italian  in  every 
line,  with  the  Spaniard  promiscuously,  and  with  the 
French  alternately,  as  appears  from  the  Alarique,  the 
Pucelle,  or  any  of  their  later  poems.” — Dryden:  Preface 
to  Annus  Mirabilis. 

female-screw,  s. 

Mech. :  The  spiral-headed  cavity  into  which  an¬ 
other  screw  works  ;  a  screw  having  grooves  or  chan¬ 
nels  in  which  the  thread  of  another  screw  works. 

tfemale-system,  s. 

Bot. :  The  pistil,  the  gynaeceum. 

*f  e'-mal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  femal(e) ;  -ist.]  One  de¬ 
voted  to  the  female  sex  ;  a  ladies’  man,  a  gallant. 

*f  e-mal'-It-y,  s.  [Eng.  femal(e) ;  -ity.]  Female 
nature. 

*f  e’-mal-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  femal(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
make  female,  feminine,  or  effeminate. 

f  eme-cov'-ert,  femme-cov-ert,  s.  [Fr.] 

Law :  A  married  woman  ;  a  women  under  covert 
of  her  husband. 

fem'-er-ell,  fom -er-ell,  s.  [French  fumerelle, 
from/wmer=to  smoke;  Lat. /wmus=smoke.] 

Arch.:  A  louver,  lantern,  or  covering  placed  on 
the  roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  or  the  escape  of  smoke. 

fem  e-sole,  fern  me-sole,  s.  [Fr.]  An  unmar¬ 
ried  or  single  woman. 

femme-sole  merchant,  s.  A  woman  who  car¬ 
ries  on  a  trade  on  her  own  account. 

*fem’-I-§Ide,  s.  [Latin  femina  —  a  woman,  and 
ccedo=  to  kill.]  The  murder  of  a  woman. 

*fem  -I-n?i-§y,  s.  [Lat./emi)ia=a  woman ;  Eng. 
suff .  -cy.]  Female  nature ;  feminality. 

*fem'-I-n<tl,  a.  [Lat.  feminalis,  from  femina— a. 
woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  women ; 
female. 

*f  em-I-nal-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  feminal;  -ity.]  Fe¬ 
male  nature. 

*fem -I-nate,  a.  [Lat .  feminatus,  from  femina— 
a  woman.]  Feminine. 

*fem'-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  femina— a.  womanj  Wo¬ 
manly,  effeminate. 

f em-I-ne'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman; 
Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

*f  em-I-nes'-50H§e,  s.  [Lat.  femina=a  woman.] 
The  possession  or  assumption  of  certain  male  char¬ 
acteristics  by  the  female. 

*f  em'-In-Ile,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  femina=a 
woman,  on  analogy  of  virile,  from  vir,  &c.]  Femi¬ 
nine. 

fem'-I-nlne,  *fem-i-nyne,  *fem-y-nyn,  *fem- 
y-nyne,  a.  &  s.  [Vx.  fiminin,  from  Lat.  femininus, 
from /emma= a  woman;  Sp.  femenino;  Port,  femi- 
nino ;  Ital.  femminino.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman ;  womanly ;  like  or 
becoming  to  a  woman. 

“  There  was  no  want  of  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in 
her  conversation.” — Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


fen-rue 

2.  Wholly  with  a  bad  meaning  when  applied  to  a 
man ;  effeminate. 

3.  Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

II.  Gram. :  Having  the  form  of  a  word  denoting  a 
female;  denoting  the  gender  of  nouns  really  or 
hypothetically  female. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  female ;  a  woman ;  the  female 
sex. 

“  Fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  893. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feminine, 
female,  and  effeminate :  “ Female  is  said  of  the  sex 
itself,  and  feminine  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sex. 
Female  is  opposed  to  male,  feminine  to  masculine. 
In  the  female  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
is  feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  essayists  from 
the  time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period.  The 
feminine  is  natural  to  t he  female:  the  effeminate  is 
unnatural  to  the  male.  A  feminine  air  and  voice, 
which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one  sex, 
is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  axe  feminine  properties  ;  robust¬ 
ness  and  vigor  are  masculine  properties :  the  former, 
therefore,  when  discovered  in  a  man,  entitle  him 
to  the  epithet  of  effeminate."  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fem  -I-nme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feminine;  -ly.]  In 
a  feminine  manner ;  as  becomes  a  woman. 

fem'-I  nln-i§m,  s.  [English  feminin{e) ;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  feminine  or  female. 

f  emA-nin-I-ty,  *fem-I-nin-i-tee,  s.  [English 
feminin(e) ;  -ity.]  The  qualities  or  manners  be¬ 
coming  a  woman.  * 

*f  em-I-ni§m,  s.  [Lat./emin(a)  =  a  woman  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  a  female. 

fem-I-niste,  s.  [Fr.]  One  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  women  ;  especially  one  who  advocates  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  women  of  the  same  civil  and  social  rights 
possessed  by  men. 

*fe-min-i-ty,  *fe-min-i-tee,  s.  [Lat.  femina= 
a  woman ;  Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  The  qualities  becoming 
a  woman ;  womankind. 

fem-I-nlze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  femin(a)  = a  woman; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  make  womanish,  or  effeminate. 

fem'-or-al,  a.  [Low  Lat .  femoral  is,  from  Lat. 
femur  (genit.  femoris)=  a  thigh;  Fr.  ff moral;  Sp. 
femoral.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

femoral-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  That,  portion  of  the  artery  of  the  lower 
limb  which  lies  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
thigh. 

fe-mur,  s.  [Lat.=the  thigh.] 

1.  Anat.:  Invertebrate  animals  the  first  bone  of 
the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity,  situated  between  the 
os  innominatum  and  the  tibia. 

2.  Arch. :  The  long,  flat,  projecting  face  between 
each  channel  of  a  triglypli  in  the  Doric  order. 

3.  Entom. :  The  third  joint  of  the  leg;  it  is  long 
and  generally  compressed. 

fen,  *fenne,  *venne,  s.  [A.  S.  fen;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  veen;  Icel.  fen;  Goth,  fani;  O.  H.  Ger.  fenni= 
mud.] 

1.  Low,  flat  and  wet  land ;  a  marsh  or  moor ;  low- 
lying  land  covered  wholly  or  partially  with  w'ater, 
and  producing  only  sedge  or  coarse  grass. 

“  The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist  of  moor, 
forest,  and  fen.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  hops;  it  is  caused  by  a 
quick-growing  fungus  or  mold. 

If  Obvious  compound:  Fen-born. 

fen-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

fen-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
in  the  fens. 

fen-cricket,  s.  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  also  called 
the  Mole-cricket,  from  its  digging  boles  for  itself  in 
the  ground. 

fen-duck,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Shoveler  (q.  v.). 

fen-fire,  s.  The  Will-o'-the-wisp,  an  ignis-fatuus. 

fen-fowl,  s.  Any  species  of  fowl  which  frequents 
fens. 

fen-goose,  s. 

Ornith.:  Anserferus,  the  Gray-lag  goose,  from  its 
frequenting  fens. 

fen-grapes,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

fen-land,  s.  Marshy,  low-lying  land ;  a  fen. 

“From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fen-lands .” 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha.  (Introd.) 

fen-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Thalictrum  flavum. 


Felucca. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cflr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’-kw! 
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fendliche 


*fen-sucked,  a.  Sucked  up  or  drawn  from  fens 
or  marshes. 

“  You  fen-sucJced  togs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 

To  fall  and  blast  her  pride!” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

f  enge,  Mens,  Mense,  Menss,  s.  [An  abbreviation 

for  defense  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Protection,  guard,  defense,  or  security  against 
attack. 

“He  was  fully  the/ens  and  the  fyn  stuff 
Of  all  the  tulkes  of  Troy.” 

Destruction  of  Troy ,  7,363. 

(2)  That  which  serves  to  inclose  and  protect  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  to  keep  cattle  from  straying;  a 
structure  on  the  boundary  of  a  lot,  field,  or  estate, 
to  keep  off  intruders  or  .to  act  as  a  screen ;  as,  a 
wall,  a  hedge,  a  paling,  a  bank,  a  line  of  rails  or 
posts,  &c. 

“In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some 
fences  out  of  which  a  breast-work  was  without  difficulty 
constructed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(3)  The  art  of  using  the  sword,  or  fencing;  skill 
in  fencing  or  sword-exercise ;  the  art  of  self-defense 
with  a  sword. 

“I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day,  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

2.  Figuratively  :■ 

(1)  Still  or  adroitness  in  meeting  and  defeating 
the  attacks  of  an  opponent  in  argument. 

(2)  A  guard,  defense,  or  protection  of  any  kind. 

“Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiners  of  moral¬ 
ity  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted  means  of 
public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest  view  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of  virtuous  conduct.” 
— Blair. 

(3)  A  purchaser  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
(.Slang.) 

*(4)  The  act  of  opening  a  court,  parliament,  &c. 

“  The  affirmatioun  and  fence  of  the  court,  that  na  man 
tak  speech  upon  hand,  without  leave  askit  and  obtenit.” — 
Balfour:  Praclics,  p.  273. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gun. :  The  arm  of  the  hammer-spring  of  a  gun- 
lock. 

2.  Locks.:  An  arm  or  projection  which  enters  the 
gates  of  the  tumblers  when  they  are  adjusted  in 
proper  position  and  coincidence,  and  at  other  times 
prevents  such  movement  of  the  dog,  stump,  or  other 
obstructing  member  as  would  permit  the  retraction 
of  the  bolt.  In  common  tumbler-locks  the  fence 
forms  the  obstructing  medium  between  the  bolt 
and  the  tumblers,  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the 
former  when  the  tumbler-gates  are  not  in  coinci¬ 
dence. 

3.  Wood-work. :  An  adjustable  guard-plate  or 
edge  on  a  gauge,  or  on  a  grooving,  banding,  plow, 
fillister,  or  reglet  plane,  by  which  the  distance  of 
the  groove  from  the  guide-edge  is  regulated.  A 
straight  edge  on  the  work-table  of  a  circular,  band, 
or  scroll  saw,  or  of  a  planing,  molding,  or  mortis¬ 
ing  machine.  It  acts  as  a  gauge  and  guide,  and  is 
adjustable  to  any  required  distance  from  the  tool. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fence,  guard, 
and  security :  “The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  is  an 
inanimate  object,  the  guard  is  a  living  agent:  the 
former  is  of  permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a 
partial  extent :  in  figurative  sense  they  retain  the 
same  distinction.  Modesty  is  a  fence  to  woman’s 
virtue:  the  love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarch’s 
greatest  safeguard  .  .  .  The  guard  only  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  evil:  the 
security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it  locks  up  with 
firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
everything  that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or 
tendency ;  the  security  rather  secures  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

Ring-fence  :  A  fence  which  completely  encircles 
an  estate. 

fence-jack,  s.  A  lever  jack  adapted  for  lifting 
the  corner  or  lock  of  a  worm-fence  in  order  to  lay  in 
a  new  bottom-rail,  a  fence-chunk,  or  a  stone. 

fence-month,  s.  The  fawning  month  during 
which  deer-hunting  is  forbidden;  a  defense-month 
(q.  v.).  It  varies  in  different  localities.  There  are 
also  fence-months  for  various  kinds  of  fishes,  as 
trout,  salmon,  &c. 

fence-post,  s.  A  piece  of  timber  or  a  structure 
of  other  material,  planted  vertically  in  the  ground, 
to  hold  panels  of  a  fence. 

Fence-post  driver :  A  device  like  a  trip-hammer  or 
pile-driver,  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  used  for 
driving  fence-posts  which  have  been  previously 
sharpened.  After  the  hammer  attains  its  height, 
the  rope  is  cast  off  suddenly  and  the  hammer  drops. 

fence-school,  s.  The  same  as  Fencing-school 
(q.  v.). 

“What  country  fence-school  didst  thou  learn  that  at  ?” 
—Beaum.  &  Flet.:  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 


f enge,  Mense,  *fenss,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fence,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

*1.  To  guard,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

“  Walls  here  are  men  who  fence  their  cities  more 
Than  Neptune  when  he  doth  in  mountains  roar.” 

Drummond:  Speech  of  Caledonia. 
f2.  To  ward  or  keep  off. 

“Yon  household  fir, 

A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

3.  To  inclose  or  secure  by  a  fence  of  any  kind,  as 
a  hedge,  wall,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  protect,  to  fortify,  to  surround. 

“I  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  382. 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way ;  to  envelop. 

“  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast 
fenced  me  with  bones  and  sinews.” — Job  x.  11. 

3.  To  ward  or  parry  by  argument  or  reasoning. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  practice  the  art  of  fencing;  to  exercise  in 
the  use  of  weapons. 

2.  To  be  skilled  in  fencing. 

3.  To  fight  or  contend ;  to  struggle. 

“They  fence  and  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar, 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  sideB  are  bathed  in  gore.” 

Dryden.-  Virgil;  Georgic  iii.  343,  344. 

4.  To  raise  a  fence  ;  to  guard. 

II.  Fig. :  To  endeavor  to  parry  arguments  or 
questions  by  equivocating ;  to  equivocate. 

IT  (1)  To  fence  a  court :  To  open  the  Parliament, 
or  a  court  of  law.  This  was  anciently  done  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  use  of  a  particular 
form  of  words. 

.(2)  To  fence  the  Lord's  Table,  or  the  Tables:  To 
give  directions  to  those  who  design  to  communicate, 
after  what  is  denominated  the  Action  Sermon. 

fenged,  a.  [Eng.  fenc{e) ;  -ed,]  Fortified;  in¬ 
closed  with  a  fence. 

Men  ge-ful,  a.  [En g.fence; -ful{l).]  Affording 
defense ;  defensive. 

M  en'ge-less,  a.  [En g.  fence ; -less.] 

1.  Without  defense  or  protection;  undefended, 
defenseless. 

2.  Open  ;  as,  the  fenceless  ocean, 
fen-ger,  s.  [Eng./e«,c(e) ;  -erf] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  understands  the  art  of  fencing;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  or  foil. 

2.  A  builder  of  fences. 

II.  Hunt.:  A  horse  which  is  good  at  leaping 
fences. 

fen'-gl-ble,  Men-sa-bill,  Men-sa-ble,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  fence;  -able.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  defense. 

“  With  thame  ane  thousand  and  ma  of  fensabill  men.” 
—Rauf  Co  ily  ear,  329. 

2.  Capable  of  being  defended ;  fit  for  defense. 

“No  fort  so  fencible  nor  wals  so  strong.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  10. 

II.  Mil.:  Employed  for  the  defense  of  a  country 
from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  be  sent  to  serve  out 
of  the  country. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier  employed  in  the  defense 
of  a  country  from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  serve 
abroad. 

feng'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fence,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  constructiug  fences. 

“All  this  provision  of  foyle,  fencing,  stoning,  planting, 

were  nothing  without  a  continual  oversight.”— Bp.  Hall: 
Sermon  (1628). 

2.  The  materials  of  which  fences  are  made. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  using  a  sword  or  foil  in  attack 
or  defense. 

4.  A  fence  ;  a  protection  or  guard  round  any  dan¬ 
gerous  piece  of  machinery  ;  bratticing. 

5.  Equivocation  ;  parrying  of  argument  or  reason¬ 
ing. 

“After  long  fencing  pushed  against  a  wall.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  33. 
fencing-gauge,  s.  An  implement  to  space  and 
hold  nails  against  a  board  while  nailing  them. 

fencing-master,  s.  A  teacher  or  professor  of 
the  art  of  fencing. 

fencing-nail,  s.  A  heavy  nail  of  its  class, 
adapted  for  fastening  on  fencing-boards;  The 
nails  made  for  this  purpose  are  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  the  common  nails  of  the  same  numbers. 


fencing-school,  s.  A  place  where  the  art  of 
fencing  is  taught. 

,  fend  (1),  Mend-en,  Mende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  abbre¬ 
viation  of  defend  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  defend ;  to  guard ;  to  protect. 

“He  com  right  son  Normundie  to  fende.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  195. 

2.  To  keep  off  ;  to  ward  off  ;  to  shut  or  keep  out. 
“Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  aff  the 

weather.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

II.  Naut. :  To  protect  with  fenders. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  parry  or  shift  off  a  charge,  &c. 
“The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able 

to  fend  and  jmove  with  them.”— Locke. 

2.  To  make  shift  for.  (Followed  by  for.) 

“  Fended  weel  for  ye  on  the  ilka  days  besides.” — Scott: 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

Mend  (2),  v.  t.  [Fand.]  To  try,  to  tempt. 

Mend  (1),  fen,  s.  [Fend  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  shift  which  one  makes  for  one’s  self, 
whether  for  sustenance,  or  in  any  other  respect.  To 
make  a  fend,  to  do  any  work,  or  continue  in  any 
situation  with  some  degree  of  difficulty. 

“N e  fend  he  fyndis  quhiddir  away  to  wend, 

Nor  on  quhat  wyse  hym  self  he  may  defend.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  446,  35. 

2.  Provisions  in  a  general  sense. 

’Mend-full,  a.  Full  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

Mend  (2),  s.  [Fiend.] 

Mend-age,  s.  [OldFr.]  A  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterward  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

fend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fend  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  serves  to  defend,  protect,  or  ward  off 
anything  hurtful  or  dangerous  ;  used  especially  of — 

1.  A  piece  of  furniture,  usually  of  iron  or  brass, 
placed  on  the  hearth  to  prevent  coals  from  the  fire 
from  rolling  into  the  room. 

2.  An  upright  timber  placed  against  the  edge  of  a 
pier,  dock-wall,  or  wharf,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
wall  by  the  contact  of  vessels,  drift,  or  floating  ice ; 
a  fender-pile. 

3.  A  mass  of  old  rope  stuffed  into  a  heavy,  open 
net  made  of  rope,  and  placed  between  the  sides  of  a 
vessel  and  the  quay  or  pier  with  which  it  is  about 
to  collide,  in  order  to  deaden  the  blow  and  prevent 
injury  to  either  of  the  contacting  objects;  a  small 
pad  hung  at  the  sides  of  a  boat  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

4.  A  piece  of  oak  on  a  vessel’s  side  to  protect  it 
from  chafing  by  objects  which  are  being  hoisted 
aboard ;  a  fender-beam. 

5.  A  rub-plate  on  the  bed  of  a  wagon  or  carriage, 
to  take  the  rub  of  the  wheel  when  the  vehicle  is 
being  turned  sharply. 

6.  An  attachment  to  a  plow  to  keep  clods  of  earth 
from  rolling  on  to  the  young  corn. 

7.  A  structure  of  wood  placed  across  a  road  under 
repairs,  to  keep  off  or  divert  the  traffic. 

8.  &.  basket-like  frame  affixed  to  the  front  of  a 
grip,  motor,  or  trolley  car  to  prevent  injury  to  pass¬ 
ing  pedestrians. 

fender-beam,  s. 

1.  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the  posts  of  a 
saw-mill  gate  are  framed  at  the  top. 

2.  The  inclined  advance  piece  of  an  ice-breaker. 

3.  A  beam  suspended  over  a  vessel’s  side  to  ward 
off  ice  and  preserve  the  planking  and  sheathing  of 
the  vessel. 

fender-bolt,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  bolt  having  a  large  head,  which 
projects  from  the  planking  and  serves  as  a  fender 
to  save  the  planks  from  being  bruised. 

fender-pile,  s.  [Fendee  (2).] 

fender-post,  s.  One  of  the  guiding  stanchions  of 

a  saw-gate. 

fender-stop,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  structure  at  the  end  of  a  line  of 
rails,  to  stop  the  carriages  or  an  engine. 

fend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,&  s.  [Fend  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  guarding,  or  protecting. 

2.  Provision  ;  providing  against  want. 

“Fire  and  fending,  meat  and  claith;  and  sit  dry  and 
canny  by  the  fireside."— Scoff;  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

*fend-liche,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  /ewd=fiend,  and  liche 
=like.]  Fiendlike,  fiendish. 


b<Jli,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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feodar> 


fendy 


fend'-y,  fen-die,  a.  [Eng.  fend  (1),  s. ;  -y,  -ie.\ 
Good  at  providing  for  one’s  self  in  a  strait ;  full  of 
shifts  or  expedients. 

“Evan  opened  the  conversation  with  a  panegyric  upon 
Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  canny  ana  fendy.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

*fen'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  feneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
fenero= to  lend  on  usury;  fenus  (genit. feneris)  = 
interest.]  To  put  money  to  usury.  {Cocker am.) 

f en-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  f£n£ration,  from  Lat. 
feneratio,  from  feneratus,  pa.  par.  of  fenero.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending  money  on  usury. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  on  money  lent. 

“The  hare  figured  not  only  pusillanimity  and  timidity 
from  its  temper,  but  feneration  or  usury  from  its  fecund¬ 
ity  and  superfetation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
chsxvii. 

*f  en-er-a-tious,  a.  [Lat.  feneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
fenero. ]  Of  or  belonging  to  usury.  (Ash.) 

f  en-es-tel'-lg,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  fenestra— a. 
window.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar  con¬ 
taining  the  piscina,  and  sometimes  also  the  cre¬ 
dence. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  fossil  funnel  or  fan-shaped 
Polyzoa,  the  type  of  the  family  Fenestellidse. 

f  en-es-tel’-li-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat .fenestell(a);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

ZoOl. :  The  fan-corals,  a  family  of  Palaeozoic  Poly¬ 
zoa,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Permian,  but  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

fe-nes-trg,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  window;  an  opening  or  aperture  into 
a  place. 

2.  Anat .:  The  same  as  Fobamen  (q.  v.). 
fe-nes-trgl,  s.  [Ital.  fe- 

nestrella,  dimin.  of  fenestrate. 
window.] 

1.  A  small  window. 

2.  Window  blinds  or  case¬ 
ments  closed  with  paper  or 
cloth  instead  of  glass. 

fe-nes-trgl,  f  e-nes'-trate, 
a.  [Lat.  fenestralis,  from  fe¬ 
nestra— a  window.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  window. 

“The  sepulchral  and  fenestral 
inscriptions  of  the  several  par¬ 
ishes.” — Bp.  Nicholson:  Eng.  His¬ 
torical  Library. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in 
which  there  is  only  a  net-work 
of  filamentous-like  cells  formed, 
the  spaces  between  which  are 
not  filled  with  parenchyma,  thus  leaving  openings. 

“The  replum  consists  of  two  lamellas.  It  sometimes 
exhibits  perforations,  becoming  fenestrate.” — Balfour- 
Botany,  §  555. 

2.  Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  naked  hyaline 
transparent  spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

fe-nes’- 
t  r  a  t  -  e  d,  a. 

[Lat.  fenestra- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of 
fenestro= to 
furnish  with 
windows;  f  e- 
nestra= a  win¬ 
dow.] 

Arch. :  Fur¬ 
nished  with 
windows. 

fenestrated- 
membrane,  s. 

Anatomy:  A 
term  applied 
to  that  form  of 
the  elastic  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  contrac¬ 
tile  coat  of  the 
arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a  homogeneous  mem¬ 
brane,  the  meshes  of  which  appear  as  simple  per¬ 
forations. 

fen-es-tra’-tion,  s.  [Lat .  fenestratus,  pa.  par. 
of  fenestro.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  or  supplying 
with  windows. 

2.  Arch. :  Fenestration  is,  in  contradistinction  to 
columniation,  the  system  of  construction  and  mode 
of  design  marked  by  windows.  Fenestration  and 
columniation  are  so  far  antagonistic  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable, that  fenestration  either  interferes  with  the 
effect  aimed  at  by  columniation  with  insulated  col¬ 
umns,  as  in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  or  reduces  it;  as 
in  the  case  with  an  engaged  order,  to  something 
quite  secondary  and  merely  decorative.  Astylar 


and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely  con¬ 
vertible  terms  ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that  of  Colum¬ 
nar  fenestrated  has  been  invented,  to  denote  that 
mode  of  composition  which  unites  fenestration 
with  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  the  other.  ( Weale.) 

*fe-nes’-tre  (tre  as  ter),  [O.  Fr.,  from  Latin 
fenestra:  Fr.  fenStre.]  A  window.  (P.  Plowman, 
9,31.7.)  ^ 

f  e-nes'-trUle,  s.  [Latin  fenestrula,  dimin.  of 
fenestra= a  window.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  the  ovate  interspaces 
formed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  coenoe- 
cium  of  polyzoa. 

*feiig,  s.  [Fang.] 

*f  en'-geld,  s.  [Eng./ewd=to  defend,  and  geld— 
money.] 

Old  Law:  A  tax  or  impost  for  the  repelling  of 
enemies. 

f  en-gite,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  phengos=\ight,  splendid  in 
luster;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l 
Min. :  A  species  of  transparent  alabaster,  some¬ 
times  used  for  windows 

Fe-ni-gn,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fenii;  Ir.  Fionna, 
Fiona,  pi.  of  Fion,  Fian=a  race  of  heroes  cele¬ 
brated  in  Irish  mythical  history.  Moore  calls 
them  the  famous  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  Militia  of  Erin, 
whose  achievements  formed  so  often  the  theme  of 
our  ancient  romances  and  songs,  and  speaks  of 
Fenian  heroes  and  Fenian  poems.  Their  leader 
was  Finn,  or  Fiona  Mac  Cumhal,  claimed  also  by 
the  Scottish  Celts,  who  called  him  Fingal,  as  in 
Fingal’s  Cave.  In  Gael,  is  also  Fiann^a  Fingalian, 
a  giant.  (Moore:  Hist.  Ireland,  pp.  135,  140,  141, 
&c.)  The  date  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhal  has  been  fixed 
hypothetically  at  A.  D.  213  to  253,  but  Mr.  Skene 
believes  that  he  and  his  organization  belonged  to 
an  earlier  Irish  race  than  that  which  now  inhabits 
Ireland.] 

A.  Assubst.  (pi.):  An  Irish  secret  society  which 
was  formed,  it  is  believed,  in  March,  1858,  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  refugees  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  after 
the  unsuccessful  outbreak  of  1848,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  expulsion  of  the  British  Government,  or 
even  the  Saxons  from  Ireland,  and  the  conversion 
of  that  island  into  an  independent  republic.  Its 
originator  divided  it  into  district  clubs  called  cir¬ 
cles,  each  with  a  president  called  a  center ;  the 
whole  organization  being  ruled  over  by  a  senate, 
over  which  a  “head  center”  presided.  Its  members 
had  to  take  an  oath  before  being  intrusted  with  its 
secrets.  In  January,  1864,  they  began  to  attract 
notice  in  Ireland,  and  the  next  year  some  of  them 
were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Between  1865  and  1867 
they  made  various  outbreaks.  In.1866  they  cap¬ 
tured  a  Britishvessel,andmadearaidinto  Canada, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  volunteers  and  censured 
by  President  Johnson.  In  1867  they  unsuccessfully 
attempted  an  attack  on  Chester  Castle  in  England, 
made  other  risings,  and  on  December  13  blew  in  the 
wall  of  Clerkenwell  prison,  killing  and  wounding  a 
number  of  innocent  people  living  in  the  adjacent 
houses.  A  second  Fenian  raid  into  Canada  took 

lace  in  1870,  but  was  repelled  by  the  militia.  The 
asis  for  all  the  Fenian  operations  was  America, 
where,  in  1865,  600  Fenian  representatives  held  a 
congress.  First  and  last  many  Fenians  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  imprisoned  by  the  British  Government, 
most  of  whom  were  after  a  time  released.  The 
organization  seemed  to  become  dormant  about 
1874,  and  various  persons  who  had  been  connected 
with  itjoined  the  “  Invincibles,”  formed  some  years 
later  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  government 
officers  or  others  obnoxious  to  its  members  or  its 
chiefs,  but  not  much  was  known  of  this  latter 
organization  until  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish 
called  attention  to  them.  [Invincible.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  described  under  A.;  as,  a  Fenian  raid,  a 
Fenian  outbreak. 

Fen’-I-gn~l§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Fenian ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  procedure  of  the  Fenians  (q.  v.). 

*f  e'-nix,  *fe-nyx,  s.  [Phcenix.] 
fenks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  refuse  of  whale 
blubber ;  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue. 

fen  -land-er,  s.  [English  fen;  land;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  fens.  ( Fuller :  Worthies;  Lincoln.. 
ii.  12.) 

fen’-man,  s.  [English  fen,  and  man.]  One  who 
lives  in  the  fens. 

“I  will  not  point  you  to  the  fenmen.” — Adams:  Works. 
ii.  480. 

f  en’-nec,  s.  [An  Arabic  name.  prob.  corrupted 
from  Gr.  phoinix— a  palm  or  date  tree.] 

Zodl.:  Canis  zerda,  a  pretty  little  fox-like  animal, 
about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about  five 
inches  and  a  quarter.  The  fur  is  of  a  whitish  hue, 
the  cheeks  large,  and  the  snout  sharp  like  that  of 
a  fox ;  the  ears  are  erect,  and  nearly  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  Fennec  is  found  in  the  whole 
of  Africa.  It  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  does  not 
burrow.  Its  food  is  mostly  vegetable. 


fen'-ngl,  *fen-el,  *fen-ell,  *fen-yl,  *fen-ylle, 

s.  [A.  S.  final,  finul,  finugle,  finule,  from  Latin 
fceniculum,  feniculum,  a  dim.  from  fcenum,fenum 
=hay.] 

Bot. :  Fceniculum  vulgare,  a  fragrant  umbellifer¬ 
ous  plant,  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  The- 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves  finely 
divided.  The  seeds  are  carminative,  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  in  cookery. 

“Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers, 

The  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers.” 

Longfellow:  Goblet  of  Life. 

IT  (1)  Dog-fennel,  Dog's  fennel: 

Bot. :  Anthemis  cotula. 

(2)  Hog's  fennel: 

Bot. :  Peucedanum  officinale , 

(3)  Sea  fennel : 

Bot. :  Crithmum  maritimum. 

(4)  Sow  fennel: 

Bot. :  Peucedanum  officinale. 

(5)  Water  fennel: 

Bot. :  Callitriche  verna.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

fennel- flower,  s. 

Botany:  A  common  book-name  for  (1)  Nigella 
damascena,  from  the  deeply-cut  involucre  of  the 
flower,  which  resemble  the  leaves  of  fennel.  (Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holland.)  (2)  Nigella  sativa,  an  annual 
of  the  Buttercup  family.  It  has  finely-cut  leaves, 
with  white  or  light-blue  open  flowers..  The  seeds 
are  strongly  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  India  for 
putting  with  woolen  goods  to  keep  away  insects.  In 
Palestine  and  Egypt  they  are  used  for  flavoring 
curries. 

fennel-fruit,  s. 

Phar.:  Fceniculi  fructus.  The  mericarp  of  Fce-- 
niculum  dulce.  It  contains  a  light-yellow  oil,  iden¬ 
tical  with  oil  of  anise, 
fennel-giant,  s. 

Bot.:  Ferula  communis. 
fennel-water,  s. 

Pharm. :  Aqua  fceniculi.  It  is  prepared  by  dis¬ 
tilling,  till  one  gallon  comes  over,  two  gallons  of 
distilled  water  and  one  pound  of  bruised  sweet  fen¬ 
nel-fruit.  It  is  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carmina- 
tive,  and  is  used  to  relieve  flatulence  and  diminish 
griping. 

fen  -nish,  *fen-nishe,  a.  [En g.fen;-ish.]  Full 
of  fens ;  of  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh ;  marshy, 
fen’-ny,  *fen-nie,  a.  [Eng./en;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh ;  marshy, 
boggy,  moorish. 

“Outeof  themarryshe  and  fennie  places.” — Udall:  Actes. , 

§  ii- 

2.  Full  of  fens. 

‘‘In.  fenny  Holland  and  in  fruitful  Tweed.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  209. 

*3.  Inhabiting  or  growing  in  fens  or  marshes- 
bred  in  bogs. 

“Filletof  a.  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.'* 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*f  en'-ny-st6ne§,  s.  [Eng.  fenny,  and  stones.] 
Bot.:  An  unidentified  plant.  (Bailey.) 
*fen-Ouil-let,  s.  [Fr.  fenouillette.]  Fennel 
water. 

*fen'-6wed,  a.  [Vinnewed.]  Moldy,  decayed, 
out  of  date,  obsolete. 

*fen’-slve,  a.  [Eng.  fens — defense ;  -ive.)  De¬ 
fensive. 

fent,  s.  [Fr./enfe=a  slit.]  The  opening  left  in 
an  article  of  dress  (as  in  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt,  the 
skirt  of  a  gown) ,  for  convenience  in  putting  it  on  ;  a 
placket. 

“Fente  of  a  clothe.  Fibulatorium  fimbria.”  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

fen-g-greek,  s.  [Lat.  feenum  grcecum=Gveek 
hay.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Triaonella  feenum  grcecum,  a  plant,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  and  are 
used  in  veterinary  practice. 

2.  The  genus  Trigonella  (q.  v.).  (Hooker  &  ArnottJ 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  die.) 

feod  (eo  as  u),  s.  [Feud  (2).] 
feod’-gl  (eo  as  u),  a.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Feudal 
(q.  v.). 

feo-dal’-1-ty  (eo  as  u),  s.  [Fr .fiodaliti.]  The 
feudal  system  ;  feudal  tenure  ;  feudality, 
feod  -gr-y  (eo  as  u),  s.  [Feudabt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  holds  lands  of  a  superior  by  feudal 
tenure. 

2.  A  confederate. 

“  Senseless  bauble, 

Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look’st 
So  virgin  like  without?” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 


Fenestral. 
(Little  Wenham 
Hall.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


feodatory 


1807 


ferment 


II.  Old  Eng.  Law:  An officer  of  the court  of  wards  exceedingly  venomous.  It  attains  a  length  of  five  *fer'-I-al,  *fer-i-ale.  *fer-i-all,  ♦fer-i-ell-,, 
th<V escheator  m  every  county  to  seven  feet.  The  tail  ends  in  a  horny  spike.  ♦fer-y-ale,  a.  [Lat.  ferialis,  from  /erice = holiday  s ; 

ffistence  PUrSUlt  °f  ^  ^  ^  Spring  t0  &  eTeat  fOrd! ’Lan  *  P°erta{n?ng ! to 

♦ferd  -ful,  *feerd-ful,  a.  [English  ferd  (1).  s. :  nature  of  a  holiday.  8 


dence  for  the  king  both  as  to  the  value  and  tenure 
of  the  land. 


feo  -da-tor-y  (eo  as  u),  s.  [Feudatory.] 
feoff,  *feffe,  *fefe,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  feoffer,  fiefer, 
tTOUxfief=a  fief;  Low  Lat.  feoff o.~\ 

1.  To  invest  with  a  fief;  to  enfeoff;  to  give  or 
grant  a  corporeal  hereditament  to. 

“Men  of  relygyon  of  Normandye  also 
He/ejfede  here  mid  londes.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  368. 

2.  To  make  a  present  to ;  to  present. 

“Feffe  false  witnesses  with  floryns  ynowe,” 

P.  Plowman,  1,170. 

3.  To  endow. 

“May  God  forbid  to  feffe  you  so  with  grace.” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love, 
feoff,  s.  [Feoff,  v.]  A  fief  (q.  v.). 

feof  -fee,  s.  [O.  Fr .fioffS,  pa.  par.  of  feoffer— bo 
enfeoff.] 

Law :  One  who  is  enfeoffed  or  invested  with  a  fief. 

“  The  late  earl  of  Desmond,  before  his  breaking  forth 
into  rebellion,  conveyed  secretly  all  his  lands  to  feoffees 
in  trust.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

feof'-fer,  feof-for,  s.  [Old  Fr.  feoffor ,*  Low 
Lat .  feoff ator.) 

Eng.  Law:  One  who  enfeoffs  or  invests  another 
with  a  fief  ;  one  who  grants  a  fee. 

♦feoff -ment,  *feffe-ment,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fiofment; 
Low  Lat ,fe offame ntum.] 

Eng.  Law : 

1.  The  act  of  granting  a  feud  or  fee. 

2.  The  conveyance  or  gift  of  any  corporeal  heredit* 
ament  to  another,  accompanied  by  actual  delivery 
of  possession,  as  by  handing  over  a  twig,  or  a  turf. 
Without  such  delivery,  called  livery  of  seisin,  the 
feoffee  had  at  common  Jaw  but  a  mere  estate  at 
will. 


.  .  [English  ferd  (1),  s. ; 

1.  Full  of  fear  or  terror;  afraid,  timid  ;  fearful. 

2.  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  to  be  feared  or  dreaded, 
♦ferd  -ful-ness,  *ferd-ful-nesse,  s.  [English 

ferdful;  -ness.]  Frightfulness,  dreadfulness, 
♦fer'-dl-grew  (ew  as  fi),  s.  [Farthingale.] 
♦ferd-layk,  s.  [Ferd(1),s.]  Fear. 

*f  erd’-ly,  *ferd-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [En g.ferd  (1),  s. ; 
•ly-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frightful,  dreadful. 

B.  As  adv.:  Fearfully. 

♦ferd'-ness,  *ferd-nes,  *ferde-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
ferd;  -ness.']  Fear,  dread,  terror. 

*f  erd'-wit,  ♦ferd-wite,  s.  [A.  S .  ferdwite,  fyrd- 
ivite.] 

1.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  persons  for  neg¬ 
lecting  or  refusing  to  join  in  a  military  expedition. 

2.  The  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the  army, 
♦fere  (1),  s.  [Fear,  s.] 

♦fere  (2),  *feir,  *feere,  s.  [A.  S.  gefera .]  A 
companion,  a  partner,  a  fellow. 

II  In  fere  :  Together ;  in  company  or  society. 

*fere  (3),  s.  [O.  Fris.  fere;  Icel.  fceri.]  An  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

*fere(4),s.  [Fire,  s.] 

♦fere  (5) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny  or  dwarf¬ 
ish  person. 

*fere,  *feore,  a.  [A.  S.fSre;  Icel.  fcerr;  Sw.  & 
Dan. /Or.]  Sound,  strong,  vigorous,  uninjured, 
♦fere  (1),  v.  [Fear,  v.] 

♦fere  (2),  v.  [Fare,  v.] 


fer -e-tor-y,  s. 


3.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  corporeal  fero—  to  bear,  to  carry 


[Lat./erefn(m=a  bier  or  litter ; 
irry ;  Gr.  pheretran,  from  phero= 


to  bear,  to  carry.]  The  bier  or  shrine  containing 
the  relics  of  saints  borne  in  processions,  which  was 
usually  done  upon  their  feast-days,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  in  times  of  public  rejoicing,  or  to  obtain 


hereditaments  are  conveyed 
♦fe-or,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Ital.,  &  Port.,  fero,  from  Lat. 
forum=&  market.]  Price  value. 

♦feorm,  *feorme,  s.  [A.  S.  feorm,  fearme= food, 
goods,  use,  advantage.]  [Farm.] 

Eng.  Law:  A  certain  portion  of, the  produce  of 
land,  due  by  a  grantee  to  the  lord  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  charter.  ( Wharton.) 

♦fe-ra'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fer  ax  (genit.  feracis ), 
from /ero=  to  bear.]  Bearing,  fruitful,  productive. 

*f e-ra<j’-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  feracitas ,  from  ferax 
(genit.  feracis)  = fruitful.]  Fruitfulness,  fertility, 
productiveness, 
fer'-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one  of  his 
orders  of  Mammalia.  He  included  under  it  the 
genera Phoca,Canis,  Felis,  Yiverra,  Mustela,Ursus, 

Didelphis,  Talpa,  Sorex,  and  Erinaceus.  These  are 
now  divided  among  the  orders  Carnivora,  Marsu- 
pialia,  and  Insectivora. 

ferae  naturae,  phrase.  Of  a  wild  nature  or  state. 

(Applied,  in  law,  to  animals  living  in  a  wild  state,  .  « 

as  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  &c„  as  distinguished  some  favor  in  seasons^  of  calamity.  The  type  of  a 
from  animals  which  are  domesticated,  as  the  cow, 


Feretory. 


feretory  is  a  coffin,  but  the  form  is  usually  that  of 
a  ridged  chest,  with  a  roof-like  top,  generally  orna¬ 
mented  with  pierced  work,  with  the  sides  and  top 
engraved  and  enameled,  and  sometimes  having 
images  in  high  relief.  It  was  made  of  precious  met¬ 
als,  wood,  or  ivory. 

_  .  “The  upper  part  of  this  feretory  was  all  covered  with 

[Lat.  fer  alls ;  rr,  feral;  ltal.  plate  of  the  purest  gold.” — Keepe:  Monumenta  Westmon- 

asteriensia,  p.  137. 

♦fer-forth,  *fer-forth-ly,  adv.  [Farforth, 
Farforthly.] 


fowls,  &c.)  Property  in  animals  ferae  naturae, 
only  qualified,  not  absolute. 

fer'-al  (1),  a.  [Lat.  fer  {a)  (sc.  bestia)  = a  wild 
beast ;  - al .]  Relating  to  or  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  genera  enumerated  under  Ferae  (q.  v.) 

♦fer '-sil  (2),  a. 
feralo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  funerals ;  funereal. 

2.  Fatal,  deadly. 

fer  -ber-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  R.  Ferber,  of  Gera, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  granular  mineral  of  a  black 
color,  found  in  Southern  Spain,  in  argillaceous 
schist  with  quartz.  Hardness,  4-P50 ;  sp.  gr.,  6'8-7-l. 
♦ferd,  *fered,  pa.  par.  [Fear,  v.] 

♦ferd,  *f  erde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Fare.] 

♦ferd,  a.  [Icel.  fiorda.]  Fourth. 

♦ferd  (1),  *ferde  (1),  s.  [M.  H.  Ger.  gevcerde.2 

1.  Fear,  terror. 

2.  Force,  ardor. 

♦ferd  (2),  ♦fserd,  *ferde  (2),  s.  [A.  S  .ferd,  fyrdj 
-  0.  H.  Ger.  fart;  I 


O.  Fris.  ferd;  O.  S.  fard 


Ger.  fart  ;  Icel. 


fer  -giis-on-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Robert  Fer¬ 
guson,  of  Raith,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min. :  A  brownish-black,  subtranslucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  found  near  Cape  Farewell  in 
Greenland,  disseminated  in  quartz,  and  also  at 
Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Hardness,  5 "5-6 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  5‘8. 

♦fer-hede,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fere  (2),  s.,  and  suff. 
•hede,  -hood.]  Company. 

*fer-i,  s.  [Ferry,  s.] 

♦fer-l-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  Public  holidays,  during  which  all 
labor  ceased,  and  all  judicial  and  political  proceed- 


V/.  J-  A  AO.  ,/viw,  ~  J  7  _  ~  A  "  '  ■»  -1  let  UU1  coaocu,  CL  IT  VL  CLLL  J  H  A*  L  Ay  L  CIA  Cl  UAL.  J/WJL1  UlA/ClX  piGDUCU’ 

ferdh;  Sw.  fard;  D&n.fcerd.]  A  company,  a  body  ingS  were  suspended.  The  fericB  were  divided  into 
of  men.  two  classes,  ferice  publicce,  or  general  holidays,  and 

“Robert  that  was  of  al  the  ferd  mayster.”  ferice  privatce,  or  private  holidays,  observed  by 

Havelok,  2,384.  certain  families  or  individuals  only  in  commemora- 
f  er'-de-lance  s.  [French=iron  of  a  lance— i.  e.,  tion  of  some  particular  occurrence  to  them  or  their 
lance  head  1  Y  ’  ancestors.  On  these  days  the  temples  were  visited,  _ 

Zo6l  •  The  Yellow  Viper  of  Martinique,  Bothrops  and  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered,  and  as  public  turbance. 
lanceolatus  It  belongs  to  the  Crotalid®  or  Rattle-  games  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  worship  “He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all 

snake  family  It  is  found  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  gods,  the  terms  ludi  (games)  and  ferice  were  Pater  nosterRow  and  Little  Britain  were  in  &  ferment. 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  is  frequently  employed  as  synonymous 


2.  Scots  Law :  Applied  to  those  days  during  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  courts  to  be  held  or  any  judi¬ 
cial  steps  taken. 

♦f  er-I-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  /eriuius= keeping  holi¬ 
day  ;  ferice  =  holidays.]  A  keeping  holiday ;  a  ces¬ 
sation  from  labor. 

♦fer’-Ie,  *fer  ye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  ferie,  foirie;  Lat. 
ferice.]  A  holiday,  a  feast. 

*fer-i-en,  v.  t.  [Ferry,  v.] 

♦f  er  -i  ent,  a.  [Lat.  feriens.  pr.  par.  of  ferio— 
to  strike.]  Striking,  beating.  (Ash.) 

*f  er'-Ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ferinus,  from/era=a  wild 
beast.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wild,  savage,  untamed. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  wild  beast. 

f er-ine-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ferine;  -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  wild  beasts  ;  like  a  wild  beast. 

f  er'-Ine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ferine;  -Jiess.]  Savage¬ 
ness,  wildness. 

F  er-in'-ghee,  F  er-m'-gee,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
Frank  (q.  v. ) .  ]  The  name  given  by  the  Hindus  to 
the  English  and  other  Europeans  It  appears  to 
have  arisen  at  the  period  when  the  French  seemed 
more  likely  than  the  British  to  obtain  empire  in. 
India,  and  were  more  talked  of  by  the  natives.  Now 
the  word  is  used  chiefly  of  the  English,  and  is 
intended  to  be  disrespectful  rather  than  compli¬ 
mentary. 

f  er'-i-o,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  A  mode  in  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  in 
which  the  Middle  Term  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
Major  and  the  predicate  of  the  Minor  premise.  It 
is  composed  of  a  Universal  Negative,  a  Particular 
Affirmative,  and  a  Particular  Negative,  e.  g., 

(fEr)  No  A  is  B. 

(I)  Some  O  is  A. 

(O)  Some  0  is  not  B. 

fer  -I-so,  fer-i-son,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymol- 

ogy.] 

Logic. :  A  mode  in  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms, 
in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  subject  both  of  the 
Major  and  the  Minor  Premises.  Feriso  differs 
from  Felapton  in  that  that  the  Minor  Premise  is  a 
Particular  instead  of  a  Universal  Affirmative. 

♦fer -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  feritas,  from  /erws=wild, 
fierce.]  Fierceness,  wildness,  savageness. 

“Those  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  ferity  and  cruelty.” — Taylor:  Rule  of  Con¬ 
science,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

♦fer-lac,  *fear-lac,  s.  [English  fer,  fear,  and 
-lac.]  Fear,  dread. 

♦fer-liug,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.] 

1.  A  farthing. 

2.  A  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borough. 

fer’-ly,  *fer-li,  *fer-lich,  *fer-liche,  *fer-licl 
♦fer-lyche,  *fer-like,  *feer-liche,  *feer-li, 
♦feor-liche,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.fcerlic  (a..),fcerl6ce 
(adv.)  ;  Icel.  farligr  ( a.),fdrliga  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dreadful. 

2.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder  or  amazement; 
strange. 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  wonderful,  amazing,  or 
surprising ;  a  wonder. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  Dreadfully. 

2.  Wonderfully,  surprisingly. 

*fer'-ly,  *fer'-lie,  v.  i.  [Ferly,  a.]  Towonder. 
♦f  er'-ly-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  ferly;  -ful(l).]  Wonderful, 
strange. 

♦fer  -ly-ly,  adv.  [En g.  ferly ;  -ly.]  Wonderfully, 
♦fer'-ma-fjie/fer-ma-cye,  s.  [O.  Ft.  farmacie ; 
Gr .  pharmakeia,  from  pharmakon—a  drug.]  [Phar¬ 
macy.]  A  medicine,  a  drug,  a  preparation. 

fer'-ment,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fermentum,  or  fervi- 
mentum,  from  ferveo= to  boil,  to  be  agitated;  Fr, 
ferment;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fer mento.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  gentle  internal  motion  or  boiling  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

“Down  to  the  lowest  lees  th e  ferment  ran.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  30. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  commotion,  agitation,  or  dis- 


Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


b6ilr 

-cian. 


b6y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


ferment-oils 
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fernsmund 


I  II.  Chem.:  Ferments  are  substances  which  cause 
fermentation  (q.  v.).  They  are  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
Chemical,  or  unorganized,  as  diastase,  emulsin, 
myrosin,  the  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  &c. ;  (2) 
Physiological,  or  organized,  such  as  yeast,  myco- 
derms,  microzymes,  bacteria,  &c.  A  mode  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  two  is  afforded  by  the  action 
of  chloroform,  which  kills  the  latter,  but  does  not 
produce  any  alteration  in  the  former.  Thus  chloro¬ 
form  arrests  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  the  action  of  emulsin  or  amygda- 
lin.  Unorganized  ferments  may  be  extracted  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  organs  in  which  they 
occur  by  means  of  glycerine.  Thus  diastase  may  be 
extracted  from  germinating  wheat  and  barley, 
emulsin  from  sweet  almonds,  and  animal  sugar, 
forming  ferment,  from  the  glands  which  produce  it. 
The  ferment  may  be  precipitated  from  the  glycerine 
solution  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by  repeated  solu¬ 
tion  and  precipitation.  The  ferment  of  the  pancreas 
acts  on  fibrine  at  90°.  It  is  said  that  organized  fer¬ 
ments  have  been  produced  by  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  in  organic  liquids,  but  careful  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  germs  of  these  ferments  are 
floating  in  the  air.  Borax  appears  to  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  has  been  recommended  for  preserv¬ 
ing  meat  from  putrefaction. 

B.  Asadj.:  (See  the  compound.) 

ferment-oils,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  various  plants,  not  originally  contained 
therein,  and  different  from  the  oils  which  are 
extracted  from  the  unfermented  plants  by  distilla¬ 
tion  with  water.  They  were  known  to  the  alche¬ 
mists,  and  by  them  designated  quintessences. 
Ferment-oils  are  for  the  most  part  more  soluble  in 
water  than  ordinary  volatile  oils.  They  are  generally 
formed  by  allowing  the  flowering-plant  to  ferment 
in  water ;  the  liquid  is  distilled  when  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  ended,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  distil¬ 
late  by  shaking  it  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
oil ;  the  ether  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  off. 

f  er-ment',  v.  t.  &  f.  [Lat.  fermento ,  from  fer¬ 
ment  uni,  from  ferveo= to  boil,  to  be  agitated;  Fr. 
fermenter;  Sp.  fermentar ;  Ital.  ferment  are.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  or  excite  fermentation  in. 

“A  moist  and  well  fermented  earth..” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon 
(Jan.  29,  1625). 

2.  Fig.:  To  excite,  to  agitate,  to  heat,  to  warm. 

•‘Ye  vigorous  swains!  while  youth  ferments  your  blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood, 

Now  range  the  hills.”  Pope:  Windsor  Forest,  193. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  to  effer¬ 
vesce  ;  to  undergo  sensible  internal  motion,  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  to  be  agi¬ 
tated,  heated,  warmed,  or  excited,  as  by  violent 
emotions. 

f er-ment- (L-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ferment;  - abil¬ 
ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fermentable; 
capability  of  fermentation. 

fer-ment'-fi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ferment ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  fermented;  capable  of  fermentation. 

*f er-men’-tal,  a.  [En g.  ferment;  -al.]  Having 
the  power  or  property  of  causing  fermentation. 

*F er-ment-ar  -i-an§,  s.  pi.  [English  ferment; 
• arian .]  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  so 
called  by  the  Latins  on  account  of  their  using  fer¬ 
mented  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  {Ash.) 

*fer-ment-ar'-I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ferment;  - arious .] 
Belonging  to  fermentation.  {Cole.) 

*fer'-men-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fermentatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fermento.]  To  leaven. 

f er-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fermenta¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  fermento^  to  ferment ;  Sp.  fermenta¬ 
tion;  Ital.  fermentazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  excitement,  agitation,  or  com¬ 
motion  of  spirit ;  a  ferment. 

II.  Chem. :  Alcoholic  fermentation  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  the  change  which  sugar  under¬ 
goes  under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Before  fermen¬ 
tation  takes  place,  cane  sugar  is  transformed  into 
glucose,  thus,  Ci2H22011+H20=2C6Hi206.  About 
95  per  cent,  of  the  glucose  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
C6HI206=2C02-f2C2H5-0H.  Of  the  other  5  per  cent., 
about  1  part  is  used  by  the  growth  of  yeast,  the 
other  4  parts  are  converted  into  succinic  acid, 
glycerine,  carbonic  acid,  and  free  hydrogen :  a 
larger  quantity  of  these  secondary  products  is 
formed  if  the  fermentation  is  slower,  or  is  made 


with  more  exhausted  and  impure  yeast.  Fermenta¬ 
tion  takes  place  most  readily  at  about  24°  to  30°. 
The  saccharine  liquid  becomes  turbid,  gives  off 
C02,  and  becomes  warmer  than  the  air ;  when  the 
evolution  of  C02  ceases,  the  yeast  or  ferment,  Tor- 
vula  cerevisioe,  separates  from  the  liquid  _  which 
now  contains  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  succinic  acid 
in  the  place  of  the  sugar.  A  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  is  always  formed,  probably  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  yeast.  Most  of  the  natural 
saccharine  juices,  as  beet-root,  potato,  and  grape 
juice,  when  fermented,  yield  small  quantities  of 
alcohols,  homologous  with  ethylic  alcohol,  form¬ 
ing  Fusel  oil  (q.  v.),  which  contains  propyl,  butyl, 
and  amyl  alcohols,  also  a  small  quantity  of  caprioic, 
oenanthyl,  and  caprylic  alcohols.  These  may  be 
produced  probably  not  from  glucose,  but  from 
some  other  substances  present  in  the  juice,  or  from 
glucose  by  the  action  of  special  ferments ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  yeast  takes  place  when  theliquid  contains 
a  nitrogenous  substance;  the  action  of  yeast  on 
sugar  is  prevented  by  too  great  concentration  of 
the  liquid.  The  presence  of  chemical  compounds, 
as  silver  nitrate,  soluble  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper, 
tannin,  creosote,  phenol,  alcohol  when  its  strength 
is  above  20  per  cent.,  and  oxalic  acid,  hinders  fer¬ 
mentation. 

If  (1)  Butyric  fermentation: 

Chem.:  The  conversion  of  lactic  acid,  &c.,  into 
butyric  acid,  due  to  the  presence  of  Vibrio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pasteur. 

(2)  Lactic  fermentation: 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Penicillium  glau- 
cum.  It  takes  place  when  2  gallons  of  milk  are 
mixed  with  6  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  12  pints.  of 
water,  8  ounces  of  putrid  cheese,  and  4  lbs.  of  zinc 
white ;  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30° 
for  some  weeks.  If  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
go  further,  the  lactic  acid,  GH3;GH‘OH‘CO-OH,  is 
converted  into  butyric  acid,  CH3-CH2'CH2'CO'OH. 

(3)  Mucous  fermentation : 

Chem.:  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  mannite, 
CbHioOa,  gum,  Ci2H2oOio,  and  carbonic  acid,  C02, 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

(4)  Tannous  fermentation : 

Chem.:  The  conversion  of  tannin,  in  a  solution 
of  galls,  into  gallic  acid,  C27H220i7-|-0i2=3C7H605 
-f-6COo+2H20.  The  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid  is  due  to  slow  oxidation,  as  the  presence 
of  a  ferment  is  not  required,  but  it  takes  place 
rapidly  in  the  presence  of  My  coderma  aceti,  in  a  so¬ 
lution  containing  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  between  20°  and  30°. 

f  er-men'-ta-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  fermentatif;  Sp.  & 
Ital. fermentativo.  ] 

1.  Causing  or  having  the  power  to  cause  fermen¬ 
tation. 

“Aromatical  spirits  destroy  by  their  fermentative 
heat.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  v. 

2.  Consisting  in  fermentation. 

f er-men  -ta-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fermentative; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fermentative. 

*f  er-men-tes-^I-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fermentesco,  in¬ 
cept.  from  fermento=  to  ferment.]  A  body  or  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  fermentation. 

f  er-ment-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fekment,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  fermentation. 

fermenting- square,  s. 

Brewing:  An  oblong  or  square  shallow  vat  in 
which  wort  is  fermented. 

fermenting-vat,  s.  A  tank  or  tun  in  which 
wort  is  placed  to  undergo  the  fermentation  result¬ 
ing  from  the  addition  of  the  yeast.  Certain  ar¬ 
rangements  for  keeping  the  liquid  at  the  desired 
temperature  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  cold  in 
winter  are  added  in  some  cases. 

*  fer-mer-ere,  s.  [Low  Lat.  (in)firmarius,tTom 
infirmaria  =  an  infirmary ;  Lat.  infirmus  =  weak, 
sickly ;  in  pref..  negative,  and  /7rmws= strong.]  The 
person  in  a  religious  house  who  had  charge  of  the 
infirmary. 

♦fer-mer-ie,  *fer-mer-y,  *fer-mer-ye,  *fer- 
mor-y,  s.  [Fr.  enfermerie;  Sp.  enfermeria;  Port. 
enfermaria ;  Ital.  infermeria,  from  Low  Lat.  infir¬ 
maria,  from  Lat.  infirmus  =  weak,  sickly.]  An  in¬ 
firmary. 

fer'-me-ture,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  stopper.]  A  breech- 
closing  device,  for  small-arm  or  cannon. 

*f er-mil-let,  s.  [Old  Fr.,  dimin.  of  fermeil=: 
a  clasp,  from  fermer= to  make  fast  or  firm.]  A 
buckle,  a  clasp. 

fern,  *ferne,  s.  [A.  S.  fearn;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
varen;  O.  H.  Ger .  farm,  f am;  Ger.  farn.] 


1.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  Filical  Alliance,  consisting  of  vas¬ 
cular  Acrogens,  with  marginal  or  dorsal  one-celled 
spore-cases,  usually  surrounded  by  an  elastic  ring ; 
spores  of  only 

one  kind.  (Lind- 
ley.)  Ferns  are 
leafy  plants, 
springing  from  a 
rhizome,  which 
creeps  below  or 
on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or 
rises  into  the  air 
like  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  This 
trunk  does  .  not 
taper,  but  is  of 
equal  diameter 
at  both  ends.  It 
is  covered  by  a 
hard,  cellular, 
fibrous  rind;  its 
wood,  when  any 
is  present,  con-  Fern. 

scafariform^fr  1-  Fill*  Has.  2.  Pair  of  Pinnules, 
dotted  ducts; 

the  vernation  of  the  leaves  is  circinate,  their  vena¬ 
tion  often  dichotomous.  Reproductive  organs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  spore-cases,  arising  from  the  veins  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  or  from  their  margins. 
The  collection  of  seeds  are  called  sori.  Most  ferns 
are  comparatively  small,  while  some  tree-ferns  reach 
seventy-five  feet  high.  The  closest  affinities  of 
ferns  is  with  Lycopodiacese.  Seventy-five  genera 
and  about  2,500  species  are  known.  Lindley  divided 
them  into  three  orders:  Ophioglossacese,  Polypodi¬ 
acese,  and  Danaeacese  (q.  v.).  The  last-named  order 
is  now  generally  called  Marattiacese  (q.  v.).  The 
three  are  thus  distinguished :  Ophioglossacese  have 
the  fructifications  marginal,  on  rachiform  fronds; 
Marattiacese  have  the  fructifications  dorsal  on  flat 
leafy  fronds ;  Polypodiacese  have  the  spore-cases 
not  valvate,  rarely  somewhat  two-valved  vertically. 
The  last  has  jointed  spore-cases,  the  first  two  have 
none. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  order  Polypodiacese.  It  contains 
all  the  Filical  Alliance,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
abnormal  genera. 

2.  Palceo-bot.:  The  fronds  of  ferns  or  their  im¬ 
pressions  are  frequently  met  with,  and  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  In  some  cases  even  the  form 
of  the  sori  has  been  preserved.  Ferns  are  known 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  Silurian  period.  They 
became  more  numerous  during  the  Devonian  period ; 
tree-ferns  (Psaronius  and  Cyclopteris)  appearing 
among  the  rest.  Ferns  are  quite  a  notable  feature 
of  Carboniferous  vegetation.  There  are  both  her¬ 
baceous  and  tree-ferns.  The  genera  of  the  former 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  are  Sphenop- 
teris,  Pecopteris,  Neuropteris,  Cyclopteris,  &c.  The 
ferns  of  the  Permian  system  are  less  numerous; 
they  generally  resemble  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 
Ferns  abound  again  in  the.  Oolitic  rocks,  after 
which  they  lose  their  relative  importance  as  plants 
of  higher  organization  multiply. 

3.  Pharm *:  Filix  mas,  Male  Fern,  the  dried  rhi¬ 
zome  of  Aspidium  filix  mas.  It  should  be  collected 
in  summer.  It  is  of  a  greenish-brown  color  exter¬ 
nally,  yellow  within  ;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweet,  then 
bitter ;  the  powder  is  yellowish-green.  It  is  used  to 
form  Extractum  filicis  liquidum,  fern  in  fine  pow¬ 
der  two  pounds  extracted  with  eighty  fluid  ounces 
of  ether.  It  is  anthelmintic,  and  is  employed  to 
expel  tapeworms. 

fern-bracken,  s. 

Bot. :  Nephrodium  filix  mas. 

fern-owl,  s. 

Z06I.:  The  Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus 
europceus. 

fern-seed,  s.  The  seeds  or  spores  of  ferns ;  these 
were  in  former  times  supposed  to  possess  super¬ 
natural  virtues  or  powers,  such  as  rendering  a 
person  invisible. 

fern-sliaw,  s.  Fern-brake  or  fern- thicket. 
{Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchess.) 

*f  erne,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.fyrn ;  O.  Sax.  fern,  forn, 
furn;  O.  H.  Ger.  firni;  Goth,  fairnis .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Former,  past. 

“  Farewel  al  the  snowgh  of  feme  yere.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  y.  1,176. 

B.  As  adv. :  Formerly,  before. 

“  The  kyndnesse  that  myn  evercristene 
Kidde  mo  ferny  ere." — P.  Plowman,  3,353. 

fem'-er-y,  s.  [Eng. /era,-  -ery.]  A  place  where 
ferns  are  artificially  grown. 

f  ern§-mund,  s.  [Eng.  fern,  and  Lat.  osmunda .] 
A  fern,  Osmunda  regalis.  { Markham  in  Nares; 
Britten  <&  Holland.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fernticle 
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ferric 


fern'-tl-cle,  farn-tic-kle,  *fern-tyk-ylle,  s. 

[Eng.  fern,  and  tickle.']  A  spot  on  the  skin  resem¬ 
bling  the  seed  of  a  fern  ;  a  freckle. 

fern'-f,  fern-ie,  a.  [Eng.  fern;  -*/.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  overgrown  with  ferns. 

2.  Resembling  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
fern. 

*fe-ro$  -1-ent,  s.  [Lac.  ferox  (genit.  ferocis) 
=fierce.]  Fierce,  ferocious. 

f  e-ro§’-i-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ferox  (genit.  ferocis)  = 
fierce,  and  facio  (pass.  fio)=to  make.]  To  make 
fierce  or  ferocious. 

f e-ro'-cious,  a.  jFr.  f&roce ,  from  Latin  ferox 
(genit .ferocis);  Ital.  feroce ;  Sp.  &  Port. feroz.) 

1.  Fierce,  savage,  wild,  ravenous. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  ferocity. 

3.  Infuriated. 

f e-ro'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ferocious ;  -ly.]  In 
a  forocious  or  savage  manner ;  with  ferocity. 

fe-ro'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ferocious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  ferocious;  ferocity;  savage 
fierceness. 

f  e-ros'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr .f6rocit&,  from  Lat.  ferocitas, 
from  ferox  (genit.  ferocis)  =  fierce,  from  ferus= 
wild.]  The  state  of  being  ferocious;  savageness, 
fierceness,  wildness,  fury. 

“No  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  priest¬ 
hood.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ferocious , 
fierce ,  and  savage:  “ Ferocity  marks  the  untamed 
character  of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierceness  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it,  the  word 
fiers  in  French  being  taken  for  haughtiness :  savage¬ 
ness  marks  a  more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a 
sentiment  of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two 
former.  Ferocity  and  fie  rceness  are  in  common  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their  natural  tem¬ 
pers:  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  designate  the 
natural  temper  of  man,  when  uncontrolled  by  the 
force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  In  an 
extended  application  of  these  terms,  they  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other :  the  countenance  may 
be  either  ferocious,  fierce ,  or  savage,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends  bis  life  in  tbe 
act  of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a.  ferocity 
of  countenance :  a  soldier  who  follows  a  predatory 
and  desultory,  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  his  calling  and  his  undisciplined  tem¬ 
per  in  the  fierceness  of .  his  countenance ;  the  tyrant 
whose  enjoyment  consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his 
dependents  or  subjects  evinces  the  savageness  of 
his  temper  by  the  savage  joy  with  which  he  wit¬ 
nesses  their  groans  and  tortures.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Syrian.) 

fe-ro  -ni-g,,  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

1-  Roman  Myth.:  A  goddess,  commonly  ranked 
among  the  rural  divinities,  and  worshiped  with 
great  solemnity  both  by  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins, 
but  more  especially  by  the  former. 

2.  Astronomy :  An  asteroid,  the  seventy-second 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  on  Jan.  9, 1862. 

3.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Aurantiace®  (Citronworts), 
the  order  to  which  the  orange  belongs.  The  single 
species  is  the  Wood-apple  or  Elephant-apple 
( Feronia  elephantum) .  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  large  gray  fruit 
with  a  very  hard  rind.  It  grows  in  India,  where 
the  native  practitioners  consider  the  young  leaves, 
which  when  bruised  have  a  smell  like  anise, 
stomachic  and  carminative. 

4.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging  to 
the  section  Pentamera,  and  family  Carabid®. 

fer'-osh,  s.  [Hind  furash.)  An  Indian  servant 
in  charge  of  tents,  furniture,  &c.  He  is  expected  to 
sweep  the  ground  and  spread  carpets  {Jaffur 
Shurreef  &  Herlclots.) 

*f  er  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  ferus.)  Wild,  savage, 
f  er  -ran-dlne,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric :  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  other  materials. 
It  probably  resembled  poplin. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 
(Pepys:  Diary,  Jan.  28, 1662-3.) 

f  er-ra’-ra,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Old  Armor:  A  broadsword  of  especial  excellence, 
named  after  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  famous  swordsmitk. 
II Andrea  Ferrara:  The  same  as  Feeeaba  (q.  v.). 
f  er-rar'-l-{l,  s.  [Named  after  J.  B.  Ferrari,  an 

Italian  botanist.]  „  . 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the  Oape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Iri- 
dace®. 

*f er  -r^-ry,  s.  [Eng./errwm=iron.]  [Fabeieey.] 
The  art  of  working  in  iron.  ( Chapman :  Homer's 
Iliad,  xvi.) 

f  er'-rate,  s.  [Eng.  ferr{um ) ;  suff.  -ate  ( Chem .) .] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  ferric  acid,  ^FeO*.  The  free 
acid  has  not  been  obtained.  When  a  mixture  of 


four  parts  of  dry  potassium  nitrate  and  one  part  of 
pure  ferric  oxide,  Fe203,  is  heated  to  full  redness  for 
an  hour  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  the  resulting 
brown  mass  treated  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep 
violet-red  colored  solution  of  potassium  ferrate, 
K^FeOi,  is  obtained.  Potassium  ferrate  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  which  recently 
precipitated  ferric  oxide  is  suspended.  The  potas¬ 
sium  ferrate  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder, which 
may  be  drained  on  a  porous  tile.  A  solution  of 
potassium  ferrate  decomposes,  oxygen  being  liber¬ 
ated,  and  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated. 
Ferrate  of  barium,  BaFeOo  is  obtained  by  adding 
BaCl2,  barium  chloride,  to  a  solution  of  the  potas¬ 
sium  salt.  It  is  a  deep  crimson-colored  powder,  and 
is  a  stable  compound.  Organic  matter  decomposes 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrate. 

*ferre,  a.  [Fae.]  Further,  farther. 

*fer  '-re-an,  a.  [ L a t.ferreus,  f rovaferrum = iron. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  iron ;  of  the  nature  of  iron ; 
made  of  iron. 

*fer'-re-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ferreus .]  The  same  as 
Febeean  (q.  v.). 

*fer-rest,  a.  &  adv.  [Faethest.] 
f  er-ret  (1),  s.  [Fr .furet,  from  Low  Lat.  furetus, 
furectus,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  being  de¬ 
rived  by  some  from  Lat.  fur= a  thief,  by  others  from 
Bret./wr=wise ;  Wei.  ffur= wise,  crafty  ;  ffured=ti 
crafty  one,  a  ferret ;  Gael.  &  lr.  fired.) 

1.  Zobl. :  Putoriusfuro,  a  domesticated  variety  of 
the  genus  Putorius.  It  is  of  African  origin,  and  is 
unable  to  endure  great  cold.  It  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  the  fur  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and 
the  eyes  pink.  Ferrets  are  much  used,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  for  killing  rats  and  driving 
rabbits  out  of  their  holes. 

2.  Glass  Manuf. :  An  iron  used  to  make  the  rings 
at  the  mouths  of  bottles,  or  to  try  the  melted 
matter. 

f  er  -ret  (2),  s.  [Fr.  fleuret .]  A  kind  of  narrow 
tape  made  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk, 
fer'-ret,  v.  t.  &i.  [Feeeet  (1), s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  drive  out  of  a  hole  or  retreat,  as  a  fer¬ 
ret  does  a  rabbit. 

“  The  archbishop  had  ferreted  him  out  of  all  his  holds.” 
— Heylin:  Hist.  Presb. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  drive  out  of  any  retreat  or  lurking-place. 

“  Let’s  in  and  ferret  out  these  cheating  rake-hells.” 

Cartwright:  Ordinary,  v.  4. 

2.  To  find  out,  to  discover,  to  search  out  by  secret 
or  cunning  means ;  followed  by  out;  as,  to  ferret  out 
a  secret. 

“The  War  Office  here  is  slowly  but  surely  ferreting  out 
the  ramifications  of  the  recent  military  conspiracy.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hunt  after  rabbits,  &c.,  with  a 
ferret. 

fer’-ret  er,  s.  [Eng.  ferret  (v.);  -er.]  One  who 
ferrets  or  hunts  out  a  person  or  thing  which  is  hid¬ 
den  or  secret. 

f  er-ret -to,  s.  [ltal.,  dimin.  of /er?-o=Lat.  fer- 
rum= iron.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  A  preparation  of  copper  employed 
in  glass-coloring.  It  is  made  by  placing  thin  sheets 
of  copper,  interstratified  with  powdered  brimstone, 
in  a  crucible  which  is  luted  tight  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace  for  about  two  hours ; 
when  cool,  the  copper  is  found  to  be  calcined  sp  as 
to  be  readily  crumbled  between  the  fingers ;  it  is 
then  pulverized  and  sifted  for  use.  A  superior 
article  to  the  foregoing  is  prepared  by  using  vitriol 
instead  of  brimstone,  and  exposing  the  crucible  to 
the  heat  of  the  glass  furnace  for  three  days.  The 
old  vitriol  is  then  replaced  by  fresh,  and  the  heating 
operation  repeated  six  times. 

f  er'-ri-age  (age  as  ig) ,  *fer-i-age,  *fer-ry-age, 
subst.  [Eng .ferry;  -age.)  The  price,  sum,  or  fare 
paid  for  conveyance  in  a  ferry. 

“Physic,  journeying,  feriage,  carriage,  &c.” — Strype: 
Life  of  Parker,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 
fer’-ric,  a.  [Lat./erjuim=iron;  suff.  -ic.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron ;  extracted 
from  iron. 

2.  Chem. :  Having  iron  in  its  composition.  Each 
molecule  contains  two  atoms  of  iron,  united  to  each 
other  by  one  bond. 

ferric  acetate,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark-red,  uncrystallizable  liquid ;  when 
boiled,  a  basic  acetate  is  precipitated, 
ferric  arsenate,  s. 

Pharmacy :  Fe3As208,  Ferri  arsenias.  A  green, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  mixed  solution  of  four  parts  of  arseniateof 
sodium  with  three  parts  of  sodium  acetate,  by  a 
solution  of  nine  parts  ferrous  sulphate.  It  has  the 
same  medicinal  properties  as  arsenic. 


ferric  chloride,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  FeA’le,  sesquichloride  of  iron.  It  is 
obtained  in  brilliant  red-brown  scales  when  chlor¬ 
ine  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  It_  is  very 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  forms  double,  salts  with  potassium  chloride, 
and  with  ammonium  chloride.  It  is  obtained  in.  a 
hydrated  condition  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide,  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated 
ferric  hydrate,  the  solution  becoming  darker  in 
color.  The  dilute  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  colloidal  ferric  oxide, 
which  remains  in  solution.  Ferric  chloride  is 
reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  sulphur  dioxide, 
stannous  chloride,  metallic  zinc,,  and  by  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  Ferric  chloride  is  a  disinfect¬ 
ant.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  red  color  with  acetates, 
sulphocyanates,  meconates,  also  with  diamido- 
phenol.  A  blue  color  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  characteristic  reactions  with  phenol,  &c. 

2.  Pharm.:  Ferric  chloride,  Ferri  perchloridi 
liquor  fortior,  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron.  Prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution 
with  nitric  acid ;  it  should  contain  15'62  grains  of 
Fe203  in  a  fluid  drachm.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
Liquor  ferri  perchloridi,  solution  of  perchloride  qf 
iron,  and  Tinctura  ferri  perchloridi.  These  contain 
one  part  of  the  strong  solution  to  three  parts  of 
water,  or  alcohol.  They  are  powerful  astringents, 
and  blood  restorers.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
moistened  with  strong  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  is 
very  useful  to  stop  bleeding  from  a  slight  cut. 

ferric  nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  Fe2(N03)6,  pernitrate  of  iron.  Obtained 
by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid,  specific  grav¬ 
ity  l-3,  and  then  adding  to  the  solution  a  quart  of 
stronger  acid,  specific  gravity  P43,  when  the  salt 
separates  out  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  con¬ 
taining  either  six  or  nine  molecules  of  water.  Fer¬ 
ric  nitrate  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  water.  The 
solution  of  ferric  nitrate  is  red-brown  in  color,  and 
dissolves  hydrated  ferric  oxide,,  forming  a  basic 
nitrate.  Ferric  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in 
pharmacy  under  the  name  of  Ferri  pernitratis 
liquor,  as  a  powerful  astringent  tonic  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea, 
ferric  oxide,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  Fe203,  peroxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  red  oxide  of  iron,  rouge,  colcothar.  It  occurs 
in  nature,  as  red  haematite,  specular  iron  ore,  and 
is  obtained  by  heating,  FeSO^,  ferrous  sulphate  in 
the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  red 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  acids;  it  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  to  give  an  orange  or  purple  color  to 
glass  and  porcelain,  according  to  temperature. 
Ferric  oxide  is  not  magnetic,  and  is  unaltered  by 
heat.  It  is  used  to  polish  glass,  and  then  finely 
divided  by  jewelers  under  the  name  of  rouge.  The 
hydrated  sesquioxide  is  obtained  in  a  bulky  brown 
precipitate  by  precipitating  ferric  chloride  by 
ammonia  ;  soda  or  potash  must  not  be  used,  as  the 
oxide  retains  a  large  quantity  of  these  substances. 
The  hydrate  occurs  native,  as  brown  hsematite. 
Hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids  forming 
ferric  salts  ;  these  solutions  dissolve  excess  of  the  ox¬ 
ide,  which  is  afterward  precipitated  as  a  basic  salt. 
The  hydrated  oxide  is  used  to  remove  H2S  from 
coal  gas,  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  It  is  reduced 
by  organic  matter,  but  is  reoxidized  in  the  air. 
Ferric  oxide  unites  with  ferrous  oxide  to  form 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe203-FeO,  or  Fe3Oi-  [Mag¬ 
netic  Ieon  Oxide.] 

2.  Pharm.:  Ferri peroxidum  hydratum ,  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  drying  the  moist 
peroxide  of  iron  at  212°F.,  and  then  reducing  it  to 
powder.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Emplas- 
trum  ferri^  chalybeate  plaster.  Ferric  oxide  is  a 
non-irritating  preparation  of  iron :  it  is  given  in¬ 
ternally  in  cases  of  neuralgia.  Ferri  peroxidum 
humidum,  moist  peroxide  of  iron.  Obtained  by 
precipitating  persulphates  of  iron  with  soda,  col¬ 
lecting  on  a  calico  filter,  and  keeping  in  a  covered 
vessel ;  it  contains  about  86  per  cent,  of  uncombined 
water.  It  is  used  as  an  antidote  incases  of  arsen¬ 
ical  poisoning:  it  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into 
insoluble  arsenate  of  iron. 

ferric  sulphate,  s. 

Chem. :  Fe^SOils,  persulphate  of  iron,  sesqui- 
sulphate  of  iron.  Obtained  as  a  yellowish-brown 
deliquescent  mass  readily  soluble  in  water.  It 
forms  basic  salts,  with  excess  of  the  ferric  hydrate. 
Obtained  by  oxidizing  ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric 
acid,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid.  Or  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  ferric  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
alums,  in  which  aluminium  is  replaced  by  iron. 
Fe2(S04)v(NH4)2S04’24H20.  This  salt  is  used  in 
dyeing.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

1J  Ferric  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  HoS  from 
acid  solutions,  but  are  reduced  to  ferrous  salts  with 
separation  of  sulphur.  Ferric  salts  give  a  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia :  am¬ 
monium  sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 
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ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur.  Potassium  ferrocy¬ 
anide  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate;  potassium 
ferricyanide  gives  no  precipitate ;  and  sulphocy- 
anate  of  potassium  (KCNS)  gives  a  blood-red  color 
with  ferric  salts,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  HC1, 
but  is  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  HgCl2- 
fer-rl-cal'-glte,  s.  [Ferrocalcite.] 
f  er-rl-gy-an'-ic,  s.  [Eng.  ferri(c),  and  cyanic 
(q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  iron  and 
cyanogen. 

ferricyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  [Ferricyanide  of  Hydrogen.] 

f  er-rl-gy'-an-Ide,  s.  [En g.ferri(c),  and  cyanide 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hydro-ferricyanic  acid.  Ferri- 
cyanides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  on  ferrocyanides.  The  ferricyanides  of 
ammonia,  sodium,  potassium,  and  of  the  alkaline 
earth-metals  are  soluble,  the  other  ferricyanides 
fere  mostly  insoluble,  and  have  characteristic 
colors,  so  that  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as 
a  test  for  metals,  giving  a  deep  blue  color  with 
ferrous  salts,  an  orange  color  with  zinc  salts,  a  yel¬ 
lowish-green  with  cupric  salts.  The  most  important 
salt  is  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (q.  v.). 
ferricyanide  of  hydrogen: 

Chem. :  Hydroferricyanic  acid,  ferricyanic  acid, 
hydrogen  ferricyanide,  H6(Fe2)vt(CN)i2.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  reddish-brown  liquid  by  decomposing 
lead  ferricyanide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  is  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.:  Ke(Fe2)vi(CN)i2.  Red  prussiate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  It  is  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorine  gas, 
with  agitation,  into  a  cold  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  till  a  drop  of  the  solution  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  then  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystal¬ 
lize;  the  salt  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  It 
forms  ruby-red  anhydrous  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water;  they  are 
very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  burn 
and  give  off  sparks  in  the  flame  of  a  candle:  they 
detonate  when  heated  with  potassium  nitrate. 
Excess  of  chlorine  decomposes  the  salt,  chloride  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed  and 
the  solution  deposits  Prussian  green, FeaCCNJg'-H^O. 
With  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  it  precipitates  a 
deep  blue  ferrous  ferricyanide,  Fe”3(Fe2)vi(CN)i2, 
which  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Turn- 
bull’s  blue.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  reduced 
to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  and  by  sulphites,  and  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  it,  rendered  alkaline  by  potash,  with  the 
hydrates  of  lead,  protoxides,  manganous  oxide,  the 
oxides  being  converted  into  higher  oxides ;  it  is  also 
reduced  by  stannous  chloride,  and  by  many  organic 
substances.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  m  an  al¬ 
kaline  solution  oxidizes  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and 
cellulose  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Ferricy¬ 
anide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  chemical  reagent 
and  in  dyeing. 

f  er-rl-gy-an'-o-gen,  s.  [En g.ferri(c),  and  cyan - 
ogen  (q.  v.).l  .  . 

Chem. :  A  hexatomic  radical  contained  in  ferricy¬ 
anides,  having  the  formula  (Fe2(CN)i2)vi,  also  writ¬ 
ten  (Fe2v'Cyi2)vi ;  but  this  formula  is  often  for  con¬ 
venience  divided  by  two;  hence,  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  is  writen  K^FefCNla,  instead  of 
KeFeofCNljo.  This  radical  is  also  expressed  by  the 
sign  (Cfdy). 

*fer'-rl-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  ferry;  -er.J  A  ferry¬ 
man. 

ffer-rif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ferrum— i ron,  /ero= 
to  bear,  to  produce,  ana  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  iron. 

ferriferous  rocks,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Rocks  which  contain  iron  ore,  if  they  do 
not  even  mainly  consist  of  it.  The  bands  of  clay 
ironstone  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are  of  this  char¬ 
acter  ;  very  thick  beds  of  ferriferous  rocks  also  occur 
in  the  Lias  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  the  Neocomian  beds,  Lincolnshire,  England. 

f er'-rll-ite,  s.  [Lat.  ferrum=iron,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -lite— Gr.  lithos= a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  trap-rock  containing  iron  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide. 

*f  er-ri  -vor-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ferrum=iron,  voro— 
to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Eating  iron. 

“  This  poor  creature  was  really  ferrivorous.” — Southey: 
Doctor,  ch.  cxxviii. 

f  er-rd-,  pref.  [Lat./errwm=iron.] 

Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  derivation  from 
iron. 

f  er-ro-cal'-gite,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng.  cal- 
cite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  turning  brown  on  exposure. 


f  er-ro-co'-bal-tite,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng, 

cobaltite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  cobaltite. 
f  er-ro-§y -sm-ate,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanite  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Ferrocyanide. 
f er-ro-gy-an'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  (See  the  compound.) 

ferrocyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  H4Fe(CN)fi,  or  HtCfy.  Hydroferrocyanic 
acid,  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  ferro-prussic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  cold  saturated  aque¬ 
ous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  drying  on  a 
porous  brick,  and  then  dissolving  in  alcohol  and 
precipitating  with  ether ;  or  by  decomposing  ferro¬ 
cyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  ferro¬ 
cyanides  of  lead  or  copper  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Ferrocyanic  acid  is  a  colorless  crystal¬ 
line  mass  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  tetratomic ;  it  has  an  acid 
reaction,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  many 
metallic  salts,  yielding  ferrocyanides.  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  is  heated,  it 
gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposits  Prussian 
blue. 

f  er-ro-gy -an-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  ferro- 
prussiate.  The  ferrocyanides  of  ammonium,  so¬ 
dium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  are  soluble.  Cupric  ferrocyanide  is  a 
reddish-brown  powder ;  ferric  ferrocyanide  is  blue, 
Prussian  blue ;  nickel  and  cobalt  ferrocyanides  are 
green ;  the  ferrocyanides  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
manganese  are  white  insoluble  powders.  By  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  ferrocyanides  are  con¬ 
verted  into  ferricyanides;  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  into  nitro-prussides.  When  heated  ferrocy¬ 
anides  are  decomposed  into  cyanide  of  iron  and 
cyanide  of  the  other  metal,  the  cyanide  of  iron 
being  further  converted  into  iron  and  carbon,  and 
nitrogen  is  given  off ;  the  other  cyanide  remains 
either  unaltered,  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  the 
metal  is  reduced  and  nitrogen  given  off.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  iron  in  ferrocyanides  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  caustic  alkalies,  nor  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  following  are  the  chief  ferrocya¬ 
nides  ; 

ferrocyanide  of  barium,  a. 

Chem.:  Ba2Fe(CN)6.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
ferrous  sulphate  on  cyanide  of  barium,  which  can 
be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  air  over  an 
ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and  barium  carbonate. 
Barium  ferrocyanide  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling 
Prussian  blue  with  baryta  water.  It  forms  small, 
yellow,  anhydrous,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  dis¬ 
solve  in  584  parts  of  cold  and  116  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  s. 

Chem. :  [Ferrocyanic  Acid.] 
ferrocyanide  of  iron,  s. 

Chemistry:  Prussian  blue,  Fe7(CN)i8‘9H20.  or 
2Fe2''i'(Fe(CN)f))3-(-9H20.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
adding  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  chloride, 
3K4Fe(CN)6+2Fe2Cl6=12KCl-t-Fe7(CN),8.  Another 
method  is  practiced  by  adding  potassium  cyanide 
to  a  mixture  of  both  the  ferrous  and  the  ferric  salts, 
18KGN  +3F  eCl2+2Fe2Cl6= lSKCl+Fe?  (CN )  ]8.  This 
last  reaction  is  Scheele’s  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 
But  Prussian  blue  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  add¬ 
ing  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  allowing  the  white  precipitate  of  K2Fe2(CN)t5 
to  oxidize  by  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  treatment 
with  chlorine.  Ferric  ferrocyanide  dries  into  a  hard 
brittle  mass  with  a  copper-red  luster  like  indigo.  It 
is  very  hygroscopic..  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,,  but  soluble  in  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  deep 
blue  liquid,  which,  when  thickened  with  gum,  can 
be  used  for  blue  ink.  Boiled  with  water  and  mer¬ 
curic  oxide,  it  yields  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric 
oxide.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  like 
tinder  and  leaves  oxide  of  iron.  Soluble  Prussian 
blue  is  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  ferric  chloride.  Pure  Prussian 
blue  is  called  Paris  blue;  impure,  containing 
alumina,  is  called  mineral  blue.  Prussian  blue  is 
often  adulterated  with  alumina,  chalk,  gypsum, 
and  starch.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  also  to  dye 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.:  K4Fe(CN)6-r3H20,  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Obtained  by 
boiling  Prussian  blue  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  By  digesting  precipitated  ferrous 
cyanide  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cya¬ 
nide,  or  any  soluble  ferrous  salt,  with  aqueous  cya¬ 
nide  of  potassium.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by 


melting  animal  matter  containing  nitrogen  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  potassium  and  iron  filings.  The  carbonate 
of  potash  is  first  fused  in  large  covered  iron  pots 
heated  to  bright  redness,  and  then  the  iron  and 
animal  matter  are  added  gradually,  large  quantities 
of  gases  being  evolved.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
till  the  reaction  is  finished. .  The  fused  mass,  when 
cold,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  thrown  into  water, 
well  stirred,  and  heated  quickly  to 80°  or  90°.  The 
impure  cyanide  of  potassium  is  thus  converted  into 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  solution  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  the  salt  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  The 
ferrocyanide  has  been  shown  by  Liebig  to  bo  formed 
by  the  lixivia tion,  and  not  during  the  fusion.  Fer¬ 
rocyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  large,  trans¬ 
parent,  yellow,  tetragonal  crystals,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water.  Soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold 
and  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  •  Heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  is 
converted  into  cyanide  and  cyanate  of  potassium, 
and  metallic  iron  separates,  out.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  used  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  Prussian  blue.  .  By  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents,  it  is  converted  into  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
it  gives  off  carbon  monoxide,  and  is  converted  into 
ammonium,  ferrous,  and  potassium,  sulphates. 
Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  ,  off 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  heated  with  ammonium  chloride, 
it  gives  off  ammonium  cyanide. 

fer-ro-gy-an  ’-0-gen,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanogen \  q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  tetratomic  radical  contained  in  ferro¬ 
cyanides,  having  the  formula  (Fe'  (CN)6)iv,  also- 
written  (FeCy6)iv  and  Cfyiv. 

*fer-ro  gy-an’-ff-ret,  s.  [Pref .ferro-,  and  Eng. 

cyanuret.\ 

Chem.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  ferrocyanides. 

*fer-rom,  *fer-rome,  *fer-rum,  a.  [Far.] 

Strange,  foreign. 

IT  *Oferrom,  *o  ferrum,  *on  ferrum.  From  afar;  at 
a  distance. 

“He  saw  the  toun  o  ferrum  lien.” — Minot,  p.  29. 

f  er-ro-prus -si-ate,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
prussiate  (q.  v.).]  [Ferrocyanide.] 

f er-ro-prus  -sic,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
prussic  (q.  v.).]  [Ferrocyanide.] 

fer-ro-sil'-I-cate,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng., 
silicate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  [Silicate  of  Iron]. 

f er-ro-si  lig'-Ic,  a.  [Prefix  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
silicic  (q.  v.).J 

f er-ro-so-f er’-rlc,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ferro- 
sits,  trom.  ferrum— iron,  and  Eng.  ferric  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Ferrosoferric  oxide,  Fe203-Fe0,  or  1*0304, 
occurs  naturally  as  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
and  can  be  obtained  by  burning  iron  in  oxygen,  or  by 
passing  steam  over  iron  filings,  or  heating  iron  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate 
with  calcium  chloride  in  a  crucible.  Ferrosoferric 
oxide  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedra  or  tetrahedra. 
and  is  magnetic.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron ;  it  is  also 
reduced  by  heating  it  with  coke,  or  with  carbon 
monoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  forming  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  Ferrosoferric 
hydrate  can  be  formed  when  ferric  sulphate  and 
ferrous  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water,  precipi¬ 
tated  by  ammonia,  and  then  boiled  till  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  becomes  granular  and  black.  It  is  also 
magnetic. 

f er-r 6  -tan  '-ta-llte ,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
tantalite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  tantalite  (q.  v.). 

f er-ro-ti’-tsin-lte,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng, 
titanite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Schorlomite  (q.  v.). 

f  er-ro-type,  s.  [Lat.  ferrum=ivon,  and  Eng 
>e  (q.  v.).J 
Photography : 

1.  A  process,  so  named  by  Hunt,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  material  of  the  plate  (iron)  on  which 
it  is  taken.  Plates  of  sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a 
surface  of  black  Japan  varnish.  This  is  immqrsed 
in  collodion,  and  after  a  time  in  the  silver  solution. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  holder  and  exposed  in  the 
camera. 

2.  A  photograph  taken  by  the  process  described 
under  1. 

fer'-ro&S,  a.  TLat.  ferr{um)  =  iron;  Eng.  suff. 
-ows.] 

Chem. :  Having  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  in 
its  composition.  Each  molecule  of  a  ferrous  com¬ 
pound  probably  contains  two  atoms  of  iron  united 
to  each  other  by  two  bonds=Fe=Fe=,  if  iron  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tetrad  in  ferrous  compounds,  but  the 
formulae  are  generally  written  so  as  to  contain  only 
one  atom  of  iron,  as  ferrous  oxide  FeO,  instead  of 
Fe202,  and  ferrous  chloride  FeCl2,  instead  of  Fe2Cl4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  idle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 
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ferrous  carbonate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  FeCC>3.  Protocarbonate  of  iron.  It 
occurs  native  as  spatose  iron  ore,  and  in  an  impure 
state  of  clay  ironstone  in  the  carboniferous  series. 
When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  3FeCO3=2CO2+0O 
and  FesOi,  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  formed. 
Hydrated  ferrous  carbonate  is  obtained  as  a 
whitish-green  precipitate.  When  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  loses  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 
Ferrous  carbonate  occurs  in  chalybeate  springs, 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  present. 

2 . Pharm. :  Carbonate  of  iron  obtained  by  decom¬ 
posing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  rubbing  the  precipitate  with  sugar, 
and  drying  at  212°  Fahr.  Itis  calledFe?-ri  carboncis 
sciccharata.  It  is  used  in  Mistura  ferri  composita 
and  in  Pilula  ferri  carbonatis.  Itis  not  astringent, 
and  restores  the  blood. 

ferrous  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  FeCl2  or  Fe2Clp  Protochloride  of  iron. 
Obtained  anhydrous  in  white  crystalline,  deliques¬ 
cent  scales  by  passing  chlorine  over  excess  of  red- 
hot  metallic  iron,  or  by  reducing  ferric  chloride  by 
heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  absorbs  am¬ 
monia  gas.  Hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2'4H20, 
is  obtained. in  bluish-green  monoclinic  crystals  by 
dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  solution.  Ferrous  chloride  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  water.  It  also  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Ferrous 
chloride  unites  with  ammonium  chloride,  forming 
a  double  salt,  F eCpdN  II4LT2H2O.  Ferrous  chlo¬ 
ride  oxidizes  in  the  air. 
ferrous  iodide,  s.  ♦ 

1.  Chem.:  Felo.  Proto-iodide  of  iron.  Obtained 
by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  iron  wire.  It 
forms  a  pale-green  solution  which,  when  evap¬ 
orated,  deposits  green  deliquescent  crystals  of 
Felo'FH^O.  Its  solution  decomposes  into  free 
iodine  and  peroxide  of  iron,  but  if  iron  wire  be  kept 
in  the  solution,  the  strength  remains  the  same,  as 
the  iodine  set  free  again  dissolves  iron. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferrous  iodide.  Ferri  iodidum  is 
used  to  prepare-  Syrupus  ferri  iodidi,  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron,  which  does  not  so  readily  decompose 
as  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  and  in  Pilula  ferri 
iodidi.  Iodide  of  iron  possesses  the  properties  of 
iron  and  of  iodine.  It  is  used  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

ferrous  nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  Fe(NC>3)2.  Can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
barium  nitrate  with  ferrous  sulphate  Ba(NC>3)2 
d-FeSOi=BaSO_4+Fe(No3)2,  or  by  dissolving  iron 
monosulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  When 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  pale-green  deliquescent  crystals,  which, 
when  heated,  evolve  nitric  oxide  and  yield  a  basic 
ferric  nitrate.  Ferrous  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing, 
ferrous  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  FeO.  Protoxide  of  iron,  obtained  as  a 
black  powder  by  heating  iron  in  carbon  dioxide, 
Fe+CC>2=FeO+CO.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in 
the  air,  forming  ferric  oxide.  The  hydrate  of  fer¬ 
rous  oxide,  Fe(OH)2,  ferrous  hydrate,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  ferrous 
salt  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  both 
perfectly  free  from  air.  If  boiled  in  a  vessel  free 
from  oxygen  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  becom¬ 
ing  black.  Ferrous  hydrate  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  the  color  changing  from  white  to  green 
and  then  to  red  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
ferric  hydrate.  Ferrous  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia. 

ferrous  sulphate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  FeSOrTHiO.  Protosulphate  of  iron, 
green  vitriol,  iron  vitriol,  copperas,  sulphate  of 
iron.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  iron  wire  in  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also 
when  ferrous  sulphide  is  acted  upon  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen,  H2S.  On  evaporating  the  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  separates  out  in  transparent  and  bluish-green 
rhomboidal  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air ;  in 
moist  air  they  become  coated  with  a  brown  crust  of 
ferric  sulphate.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water.  The  salt  loses  six  molecules  of  water  at 
100°  and  retains  the  other  molecule  till  it  is  heated 
to  300°.  At  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide.  A 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  gradually  absorbs  oxy¬ 
gen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  can  be  kept  by 
placing  iron  wire  in  the  solu  tion.  It  a  bsorbs  dioxide 
and  trioxide  of  nitrogen,  forming  a  dark  brown 
liquid  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  sul¬ 
phates,  as  FeSC>4-K2S0,t'6H20.  These  salts  areusecl 
to  determine  the  strength  of  permanganate  and 
bichromate  solutions  employed  in  volumetncal 
analysis.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  as  a  black  dye 
in  combination  with  vegetable  astringent  matters. 


Large  quantities  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  obtained 
by  exposing  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  iron 
pyrites,  FeS2,  which  is  decomposed  into  FeSCh  and 
H2SO4 ;  the  latter  acting  on  the  clay  forms  alumin¬ 
ium  sulphate. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferrous  sulphate,  Ferri  sulphas , 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Mist,  ferri  comp.  Fer¬ 
rous  sulphate  is  a  powerful  astringent.  Granulated 
sulphate  of  iron,  Ferri  sulphas  granulata,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  pouring  a  hot  solution  or  ferrous  sulphate 
into  rectified  spirit,  and  stirring  the  mixture,  so 
that  the  salt  shall  separate  in  minute  granular  crys¬ 
tals. 

ferrous  sulphide,  s. 

Chem.:  FeS.  Sulphide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  pro¬ 
jecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  sulphur  with  eight  parts  of  iron  filings. 
Also  by  rubbing  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  with  roll  sul¬ 
phur.  F errous  sulphide  is  a  black,  brittle  substance, 
and  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  H2S,  that  gas  being  liberated 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  on  FeS.  Hydrated  ferrous  sulphide  is  precipi¬ 
tated  when  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  ferrous  salt.  This  precipitate  absorbs 
oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into 
sulphur  and  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

IT  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  H2S  from 
acid  solutions.  They  give  a  white  precipitate  of 
ferrous  hydrate  with  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia, 
which  quickly  oxidizes.  Carbonates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium  precipitate  white  ferrous 
carbonate,  which  quickly  becomes  red-brown. 
Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 
ferrous  sulphide.  Potassium  f errocyanide  gives  a 
pale  bluish-white  precipitate,  which  darkens  in 
color  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Potassium  ferricya- 
nide  gives  a  deep-blue  precipitate. 

f  er-rfi'-gin-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ferrugineus,  ferru- 
ginus,  from  ferruao  (genit.  ferruginis) =rust  of  iron  ; 
ferrum = iron. j  Having  the  properties  or  color  of 
rusty  iron. 

fer-rfi'-gin-ous,  fer-rfi-gin'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat. 

ferrugineus,  ferruginus,  from  ferrugo  ;  Fr.  ferru- 
gineux ;  Ital ,,ferruginoso.] 

1.  Containing  particles  of  iron ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  iron. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  iron  rust  or  oxide  of  iron. 

ferruginous-springs,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Springs  with  much  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  iron  in  their  composition.  They  have  a 
partly  milky  partly  ocherous  hue  where  the  water 
stagnates,  and  cement  the  loose  stones  to  which 
they  have  access.  For  instance,  a  ferruginous 
spring  which  rises  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  between  Pittenweem  and  St.  Mon- 
ance,  cements  the  pebbles  of  the  beach  into  a  con¬ 
glomerate  as  hard  as  that  of  the  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone. 

ferruginous-water,  s.  [Chalybeate.] 

fer-rfi’-go,  s.  [Lat.=iron  rust.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  commonly  called  Rust 
(q.  v.). 

fer -rule,  *ver-ril,  s.  [O.  Fr.  virole,  from  Low 
Lat.  virola=a  ring  to  bind  anything;  Lat.  virola= 
a  little  bracelet,  dimin.  of  viria=a.  bracelet  or  arm- 
let;  vieo= to  weave  or  plait.]  . 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  metallic  ring  on  the  handle  of  a 
tool,  the  end  of  a  stick,  column,  &c. 

2.  Boilers:  A  short  tube  or  thimble  made  slightly 
conical,  and  used  to  fasten  the  tubes  in  the  sheet- 
plates  of  steam-boilers.  Except  at  the  point,  the 
ferrule  is  a  little  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
and,  when  driven  into  it,  expands  the  tube  forcibly 
against  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the  tube  sheet,  mak¬ 
ing  a  steam-tight  joint.  [Tube-exp ander.] 

fer -rum,  s. 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Few.  A  tetrad  metallic  element. 
[Ikon.] 

*f  er-rfi'-nun-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ferruminat.us,  pa. 
par.  of  ferrumino,  from  ferrumen  (genit.  ferrumi- 
m's)=cement,  solder,  from/errw»i=iron.]  To  unite 
or  solder,  as  metals. 

*f er-rfi-mln-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  ferruminatio, 
from  ferruminafus,  pa.  par.  of  ferrumino:  Fr./er- 
rumination.)  The  act  or  process  of  soldering  or 
uniting  metals. 

*fer’-riire,  s.  [Lat./err«»i=iron.]  The  shoeing 
of  horses.  (Ash.) 

fer’-ry,  *fer-i-en,  *fer-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S .ferian 
=to  carry:  causal  form  of  faran=  to  go,  to  fare; 
cogn.  with  Icel.ferja  =  to  carry,  to  ferry;  Goth. 
farjan= to  sail;  Sw.  fdrja.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  carry,  to  bear,  to  convey. 

“The  kyng  in  his  cortyn  watz  kaght  by  the  heles, 
Feryecl  out  bi  the  feet.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1,789. 


2.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait,  op 
other  narrow  water,  in  a  boat,  barge,  &c. 

“The  rugged  Charon  fainted, 

And  asked  a  navy  rather  than  a  boat 
To  ferry  over  the  sad  world  that  came.” 

Ben  Jonson :  Catiline ,  i.  1. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  be  transported  in  a 
boat,  &c.,  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow 
water. 

“  They  ferry  over  this  Lethaean  shore.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  604. 

ferry-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  in  which 
railway  or  other  vehicles  move  on  to  the  elevated 
deck,  are  transported  across  the  water,  and  land  on 
the  other  side.  Tramways  forming  inclined  ap¬ 
proaches  are  adjustable,  to  the  requirements  of 
different  stages  of  water  in  the  river,  or  states  of 
the  tide  in  estuaries. 

ferry-railway,  s.  A  railway,  the  track  of  which 
is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  water-course,  and  whose 
carriage  has  an  elevated  deck  which  supports  the 
train. 

fer  -rjf,  s.  [Ferry,®.] 

1.  A  boat  or  vessel  for  carrying  passengers  or 
goods  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow  water; 
a  ferry-boat. 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  a  ferry-boat  passes 
to  carry  passengers  and  goods  across  a  river,  &c. 

f  er-ry-boat,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  boat.]  The 
same  as  Ferry,  s.,  1. 

f  er -ry-mg,n,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  man.]  One 
who  keeps  a  ferry  ;  one  who  for  hire  conveys  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  &c. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  ferryman  and  water¬ 
man,  see  Waterman. 

*fers,  a.  [Fierce.] 

*fers  (1),  s.  [Verse.] 

fers  (2),  s.  [Pers.  pherz—a  general.]  The  queen 
in  chess. 

fer -tile,  fer -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fertilis, 
from/ero=to  bear,  produce ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fertil;  Ital. 
fertile .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  (either  absolutely  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of  or  in)  : 

1.  Productive,  fruitful,  rich ;  producing  food  in 
abundance ;  prolific. 

“  Three  tribes  distinct  possess  her  fertile  lands.” 

Pitt:  Virgil;  JEneid  x. 

2.  Having  abundant  resources ;  quick,  ready,  well- 
supplied  or  endowed. 

“He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  re¬ 
source.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Abundant,  ample. 

“Good  store  of  fertile  sherris.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

*4.  Bountiful,  liberal.  (Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale, 
i.  2.) 

II.  Bot.:  Fruit-bearing;  capable  of  producing 
fruit. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fertile,  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  prolific:  “ Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper 
sense  the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from  itself  that 
which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  ground  which  causes  everything 
within  itself  to  grow  up.  Fruitful  expresses  a  state 
containing  or  possessing  abundantly  that  which  is 
of  the  same  nature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  to  trees,  plants,  vegetables,  and  whatever 
is  said  to  bear  fruit.  Prolific  expresses  the  faculty 
of  generating;  it  conveys,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
animals.  We  may  say  that  the  ground  is  either  fer¬ 
tile  or  fruitful,  but  not  prolific :  we  may  speak  of  a 
female  of  any  species  being  fruitful  and  prolific,  but 
not  fertile;  we  may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruit¬ 
ful,  but  neither  fertile  nor  prolific.  A  country  is 
fertile  as  it  respects  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
fruitful  as  it  respects  the  abundance  of  its  produce ; 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  country  to  be  fruitful 
by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  not 
fertile  by  nature.  .  .  .  The  lands  in  Egypt  are  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which  they  receive 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile :  they  consequently 
produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  Among  the  Easterns,  barren¬ 
ness  was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman  was 
ambitious  to  be  friutful ;  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prolific,  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  breed.  In'  the  figurative  applica¬ 
tion  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man  is 
fertile  in  expedients  who  readily  contrives  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion  ;  he  is  fruitful  in  resources  who 
has  them  ready  at  hand ;  his  brain  is  prolific  if  it  gen¬ 
erates  an  abundance  of  new  conceptions.”  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*fer  -tile,  v.  t.  [Fertile,  a.]  To  make  fertile; 
to  fertilize. 

fer-tlle-ly,  "fer-til-y,  adv.  [Eng.  fertile;  -ly.] 
In  a  fertile  or  fruitful  manner ;  fruitfully. 
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fer-tlle-ness,  s.  [English  fertile ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fertile ;  fertility. 

*fer-tll  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  fertilitas— fertility.] 
To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize  ;  to  impreg¬ 
nate. 

fer-tll'-I-ty,  *fer-til-i-tye,  s.  [French  fertility, 
from  Lat  .fertilitas,  from  fertilise  fruitful ;  Sp .  fer- 
tilidad;  \ta\.f ertilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fertile,  fruitful,  or 
prolific ;  fruitfulness,  fecundity,  productiveness. 

“Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  lands’  fertility." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  26. 

2.  Richness  of  invention ;  abundance  of  resources ; 
readiness ;  quickness. 

“  The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  inven¬ 
tion:  the  fertility  in  the  fancy;  and  the  accuracy  in  the 
expression.” — Dryden:  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Howard. 

f  er-tll-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fertiliz[e) ;  -ation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  fertile,  fruitful, 

or  productive.  , 

2.  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impregnating;  fecun¬ 
dation. 

II.  Bot.:  The  fecundation  of  a  plant  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  In  some  cases 
the  pollen  simply  drops  upon  the  stigma,  which  is 
called  self-fertilization.  In  most  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  blown  by  the  wind,  or  carried  by  bees,  or 
moths,  or  such-like  insects,  from  other  flowers  of  the 
same  species.  This  is  what  is  termed  cross-fertil¬ 
ization.  Mr.  Darwin  found  that  twenty  heads  of 
Dutch  Clover  ( Trifolium  repens )  left  open  to  the 
visits  of  bees  produced  2,290  seeds ;  the  same  num¬ 
ber  defended  from  the  visit  of  bees  did  not  yield 
even  one  seed. 

“  In  many  trees  in  which  the  organs  of  reproduction 
are  in  separate  flowers  (as  hazel  and  willow)  the  leaves 
are  not  produced  until  fertilization  has  been  effected.” — 
Balfour :  Botany,  §  496. 

fer'-tll-ize,  v.t.  [Ft.  fertiliser;  Sp.  fertilizar; 
Ital.  fertilizzare,  from  Lat.  fertilis=  fertile.] 

1.  To  make  fertile,  fruitful,  or  productive ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  the  proper  nourishment  for  plants  ;  to  make 

rich. 

“  Round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture  .  .  .  gathers.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  impregnate ;  to  fecundate. 

fer-til-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  fertiliz(e) ;  -er.]  One 

who,  or  that  which  fertilizes;  specif.,  a  manure 
applied  to  land. 

“When  more  is  taken  from  the  land  than  is  given  back, 
the  purchase  of  extraneous  fertilizers  is  the  only  re¬ 
source.” — Loudon:  Encyl.  of  Agriculture. 

fertilizer-mill,  s.  One  in  which  the  materials 
are  ground  to  powder  so  as  to  be  sown  from  a 
machine. 

fertilizer-sower,  s.  A  form  of  seeding-machine 
adapted  to  sow  granulated  manures,  such  as  dry 
poudrette,  the  phosphates,  bone-dust,  lime,  guano, 
&c.  It  sometimes  forms  a  machine  by  itself,  and 
sometimes  is  an  attachment  to  a  wheat-drill  or  a 
turnip-drill. 

*fer-tre,  *feer-tyr,  s  [O.  Fr.  fertere,  fiertre , 
from  Lat.  feretrum.]  A  feretory  (q.  v.). 

*fer-tre,  v.  t  [Fertre,  s.]  To  place  in  a  fere¬ 
tory  or  shrine. 

fer'-fl-la,  s.  [Lat.=(l)  an  umbelliferous  herb  or 
shrub,  having  a  stalk  filled  with  a  soft  pith,  in 
which  fire  was  easily  harbored;  fennel-giant;  (2)  a 
rod  or  whip,  because  made  of  the  stalks  of  (1) ;  from 
ferio=  to  strike,  from  the  stalks  being  used  as  rods.] 
[Ferule.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ferule ;  a  rod. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Anfiq.:  The  scepter  of  the  emperors  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  natives 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Persia. 
They  have  tall  stalks  filled  with  soft  pith,  and 
deeply-divided  leaves,  Hie  segments  being  frequent¬ 
ly  linear.  They  yield  a  kind  of  gum-resin,  which  is 
employed  as  a  stimulant  in  medicine.  F.  communis, 

fiant-fennel,  is  a  tall  perennial,  a  native  of  Southern 
lurope,  the  stem  of  which  often  attains  a  height  of 
eight  to  ten  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  to  three 
inches,  having  finely-divided  compound  leaves  and 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  The  stems  are  full  of 
white  pith,  which,  when  dry,  ignites  like  tinder,  and 
is  used  in  Sicily  and  other  parts  as  such.  When 
once  ignited,  it  burns  very  slowly,  and  without 
injury  to  the  tube  of  the  stem.  It  is  used  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  carrying  lire  from  place  to  place.  F. 
dulce  is  a  variety  of  F.  communis,  differing  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  radical  leaf-stalk  swollen,  thick,  and  becom¬ 
ing  united,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  tube,  which  is 
used  extensively  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  under  the  name  of  Firrocchio  or  Firricho. 
It  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable 


markets  of  London.  F.  persica  yields  asafetida, 
and  from  F.  orientalis  and  F.  tingitana  a  gum  resin 
is  procured,  which  rery  closely  resembles,  but  is 
less  powerful  than,  asafetida. 

f  er-R-la'-ge-Ous,  a.  [Latin  ferulaceus,  from 
ferula;  Fr.  f6rulac6.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  canes  or 
reeds ;  resembling  ferula ;  having  a  stem  like  a  reed 
or  cane. 

*fer'-u-lar,  fer-R-ler,  s.  [Latin  ferula.}  A 
ferule,  a  rod. 

*fer'-R-l3,r-y,  a.  [Eng .ferule;  -ary.']  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  rod. 

fer'-ule  (1),  *fer’-ti-la,  s.  [Lat.  ferula— a  rod; 
Fr.  ferule ;  Ital.  <fc  Sp.  ferula.]  [Ferula.]  A  rod 
or  cane  used  by  a  master  to  punish  children  in 
school ;  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

fer'-ule  (2),  s. 

1.  A  metallic  cylinder  or  thimble  placed  around 
the  handle  of  a  knife  or  fork  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  tang  of  the  blade  to  prevent  the  handle  split¬ 
ting. 

“  ‘  Will  you  have  some  of  this?’  said  the  fat  boy,  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  pie  up  to  the  very  ferules  of  the  knife  and 
fork.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  liv. 

2.  The  metallic  thimble  or  shoe  with  which  a 
walking  stick  or  stall  is  shod,  or  any  similar  con¬ 
trivance  used  to  bind  tne  end  of  a  rod. 

fer'-ule,  v.  t.  [Ferule  (1),  s.]  To  beat  or  pun¬ 
ish  with  a  ferule ;  to  cane. 

“I  shoulde  bee  feruled  for  my  faults.” — Oosson:  Schoole 
of  Abuse,  p.  24. 

fer  -uled,  a.  [Eng.  ferul{e)  (2),  s.;  -ed  ]  Fitted 
or  furnished  with  a  ferule. 

“He  has  his  volunteer  bodyguard  of  .  .  .  fierce 
patriots,  with  feruled  sticks.” — Carlyle.  French  Revolution, 
vol.  iii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv. 

fe-rfil  -ic,  a.  [Lat.  ferula  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suif . 
-ic.]  Derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula. 

ferulic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHioO^.  An  acid  existing  in  asafetida, 
extracted  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  can  be  obtained 
synthetically  by  digesting  sodium  vanillin  with 
sodium  acetate  and  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  in 
an  oil  bath  at  160°  for  four  hours  with  an  inverted 
condenser,  treating  the  product  with  water,  and 
dissolving  the  residue  with  ether;  the  ether  solu¬ 
tion  is  agitated  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  acetovanillin,  and  the  residue  left  on  evap¬ 
orating  the  ether  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash. 
Ferulic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot 
water ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  169°. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  colored  yellow-brown  by 
ferric  chloride.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
it  yields  salts  of  acetic  and  proto-catechuic  acids. 

fer-ven-cy,  *fer-vence,  s.  [Lat.  fervens ,  pr. 
par.  of  ferveo= to  boil.]  [Fervent.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fervent ;  heat  of  mind,  ardor,  ear¬ 
nestness,  eagerness,  zeal,  fervor. 

“  He  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  wherein  he 
joined  with  great  fervency  and  devotion.” — Dr.  Bridcock: 
Lett,  in  Pari.;  Hist.  Charles  II.  (an.  12). 

fer  -vent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fervens,  pr.  par.  of 
ferveo—  to  boil ;  Ital.  &  Port .fervente;  Syt.f entente.] 

*1.  Hot,  boiling,  heated,  glowing,  very  warm. 

“For  the  feruent  brennynge  of  the  sonne.”— Maunde- 
vilie,  p.  156. 

*2.  Hot  in  temper;  vehement,  excitable,  excited. 

“And  thus  the  son  th  e  fervent  sire  addressed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  4. 

3.  Ardent,  earnest,  eager,  zealous,  very  warm, 
animated ;  full  of  ardor,  zeal  or  fervor. 

“  Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  turned  round, 

And  fervent  words  a  passage  found.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

fer'-vqnt-ly,  *fer-vent-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  fer¬ 
vent;  -ly.] 

*1.  With  great  heat;  hotly,  so  as  to  burn. 

“It  continued  so  fervently  hot  that  men  roasted  eggs  in 
the  sand.” — Hakewill. 

2.  Eagerly,  vehemently,  hotly. 

3.  With  ardor,  zeal,  or  fervor ;  ardently,  zealously, 
eagerly,  warmly. 

f  er-vent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fervent;  -ness.]  Fer¬ 
vency,  fervor,  ardor,  zeal. 

f  er-ves  -9ent,  a.  [Lat.  fervescens,  pr.  par.  of 
fervesco ,  incept,  of  ferveo= to  boil.]  Growing  or 
becoming  hot. 

fer  -vid,  a.  [Lat .fervidus,  from  ferveo—  to  boil ; 
Sp.  &  Ital .  fervido.] 

1.  Burning;  very  not,  boiling. 

“  The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  301. 


2.  Heated,  made  hot. 

“Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  224. 

3.  Fervent,  earnest,  ardent,  zealous. 

“  The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires.” 

Parnell:  Happy  Man. 

*fer-vld'-l-ty,  s.  [ Eng.  fervid ;  -ity.]  Heat,  fer 
vency,  fervor,  fervidness. 

fer  -vid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fervid;  -ly.]  In  a  fer¬ 
vid  or  fervent  manner ;  fervently,  eagerly,  ardently, 
zealously. 

f  er'-vld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fervid ;  -ness.]  Fervency, 
fervor,  ardor,  eagerness,  zeal,  warmth. 

fer'-vor,fer'-vour,*fer-voure,s.  [O.Fr. fervor, 
fervour :  Fr.  ferveur,  from  Lat  .fervor,  from  ferveo 
=to  boil ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fervor;  Ital.  fervor  e.] 

*1.  Heat,  warmth. 

“The  fervor  and  the  force  of  Indian  skies.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation  12. 

2.  Fervency  of  mind;  ardor,  zeal,  earnestness; 
intensity  of  feeling. 

“The  pure  fervor  of  eternal  love.” 

Beattie:  Judgment  of  Paris. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fervor  and 
ardor:  “  Fervor  is  not  so  violent  a  heat  as  ardor. 
The  affections  are  properly  fer vent;  the  passions 
are  ardent :  we  are  fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in 
acting:  th e  fervor  of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but 
the  ardor  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemperate.  The  first 
martyr,  Stephen,  was  filled  with  a  holy  fervor;  St. 
Peter,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  promised  his  master 
to  do  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform.”  [Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fe  sa’-po,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  The  fourth  form  of  the  fourth  figure  of 
syllogisms,  in  which  the  Middle  is  the  predicate  of 
the  Major  premise,  and  the  subject  of  the  Minor 
consists  of  a  universal  negative,  a  universal  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  a  particular  negative — e.  g., 

(fE)  No  A  is  B. 

(sA)  All  B  is  C. 

(pO)  Some  C  is  not  A. 

f  es  -9en-nlne,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fescennia,  a  town 
in  Etruria.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fescennia. 

2.  Fig. :  Licentious,  lewd,  obscene,  scurrilous. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  licentious,  obscene,  or  scurrilous 
song,  like  the  Fescennine  verses  of  ancient  Italy. 

fescennine  verses,  s.  pi. 

Antiq. :  A  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken  extem¬ 
pore,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  the  failings  and 
vices  of  their  adversaries.  They  originated  at  Fes¬ 
cennia. 

“  Besides  these  hymns  the  Romans  had  their  fescennine 
verses.  They  were  a  kind  of  impromptu,  and  made  up 
of  low  wit  and  scurrilous  jests.” — Crusius:  Lives  of  the 
Roman  Poets.  (Introd. ) 

fes'-cue,  *fes-tu,  *fes-tue,  s.  [O.  Fr.  festu ; 
Ital.  festuco,  festuca,  from  Lat.  festuca= a  shoot,  a 
twig;  Fr .fetu.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood;  a  twig;  a  branch. 

“  What  seest  thou  a  festu  in  the  eiglie  of  thi  brother?” 
— Wycliffe:  Matthew  vii.  3. 

2.  A  small  wire,  rod,  or  pin,  with  which  a  teacher 
pointed  out  the  letters  to  a  child  learning  to  read. 

“Teach  him  an  alphabet  upon  his  fingers,  making  the 
points  of  his  fingers  of  his  left  hand  both  on  the  inside 
to  signify  some  letter,  when  any  of  them  is  pointed  at  by 
the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by  any  kind  of  fes¬ 
cue.” — Holder. 

3.  The  plectrum  with  which  the  strings  of  a  harp 
or  lyre  were  struck  and  played. 

“And.  with  thy  golden 
fescue  plaidst  upon 
Thy  hollow  harp.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s 
Hymn  to  Apollo. 

4.  The  gnomon  or 
style  of  a  dial. 

“  The  fescue  of  the  dial 
is  upon  the  Christ-cross 
of  noon.” — The  Puritan, 
v.  4. 

II.  Bot.:  The  same 
as  Fescue-grass 
(q.  v.). 

“Sweeping  the  froth- 
fly  from  the  fescue.” 

— Tennyson.  Aylmer's 
Field,  530. 

fescue-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Festuca  ovina. 

[Festuca.] 

*fes’-cue,  v.  t.  [Fescue,  s.]  To  teach  with  a 
fescue ;  to  point  out  the  letters  to  a  child  learning 
to  read. 


Fescue-grass. 

1.  Spikelet.  2.  Single  Flower. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fe§  -el§,  *fas  els,  s.  [Fr.  fasSoles,  from  Lat. 
phaselus;  Gr.phaselos—a  sort  of  kidney-bean.] 

Bot.:  A  kind  ©f  kidney-bean  or  French-bean. 

f  esse,  8.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  fasce,  from  Lat. /ascia=a 
band.]  [Fascia.] 

Her . :  A  term  in  heraldry  to  designate  a  broad 
band  of  metal  or  color  which  crosses  the  shield 
horizontally,  and  upon 
which  other  charges  are  oc¬ 
casionally  emblazoned ;  it 
is  one  of  the  nine  honorable 
'  ordinaries. 

“  The /esse  is  so  called  of  the 
Latin  word  fascia ,  a  band  or 
girdle,  possessing  the  third 
part  of  the  escutcheon  over  the 
middle:  if  there  be  above  one, 
you  must  call  them  bars;  if  with 
the  field  there  be  odd  pieces,  as  Fesse. 

6even  or  nine,  then  you  must 

name  the  field,  and  say  so  many  bars;  if  even,  as  six, 
eight,  or  ten,  you  must  say  barwise,  or  barry  of  six,  eight, 
or  ten,  ns  the  king  of  Hungary  bears  argent  and  gules 
barry  of  eight.” — Peacham:  On  Blazoning. 

fesse-line,  s.  The  line  that  constitutes  the 
fesse.  (Ash.) 

fesse-point,  s. 

Her. ;  The  central  point  of  an  escutcheon. 

fesse-wise,  fesse-ways,  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  a  fesse.  (Ash.) 

*fes  -sl-tude,  s.  [Lat.  /essrts=weary.]  Weari¬ 
ness,  fatigue. 

fes'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fest(um)=a  feast,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ah]  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  festive,  joy¬ 
ous,  gay,  merry. 

fes'-tal-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  festal;  -ly.]  In  a  festal, 
festive,  or  gay  manner ;  joyfully,  mirthfully. 

*fest-en-nine,  s.  [Fescennine.] 

fes'-ter  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  is 
disposed  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  form  and  use  of 
foster  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 


1.  Lit. :  To  become  corrupted  or  virulent ;  to  sup¬ 
purate  ;  to  form  purulent  matter. 

‘‘These  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  mid  fester.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  Y.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  more  and  more  virulent ;  to 
rankle. 

“  Hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  the  soil.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle  ;  to  nurse, 
fes -ter,  s.  [Festek.  v.] 

1.  A  purulent  or  inflammatory  sore. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  festering  or  rankling. 

*f  es’-ter  (2),  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  faestiere.  festiere  =  a 
ridge  tile.]  To  roof. 

*f  es  -ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  fester;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  state  of  festering. 

*fes'-ti  ful,  *  fes-ty-fulle,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. fest— 
feast;  -ful(l). ]  Festival,  festal,  feast. 

f  es-ti-na  len-te,  phr.  [Lat.]  Make  haste  (or 
hasten)  slowly. 

*fes'-ti  nange,  *fes-ty-nance,  *fes-ti-nens,  s. 
[Mid.  Eng./esf=to  fasten.]  Confinement ;  durance. 

*fes'-ti-nate,  a.  [Lat.  festinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
festino=  to  hasten.  ]  Hasty  ;  hurried. 

*f  es-ti-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  festinate;  -ly.] 
Hastily,  hurriedly  ;  in  haste  ;  with  speed. 

*fes-ti-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  festinatio,  from  festi¬ 
natus,  pa.  par.  oifestino=to  hasten.]  Haste,  hurry, 
expedition. 

*f  est  -lhg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Fest,  «.] 
festing-money,  s.  Earnest  money  given  to  a 
servant  to  bind  an  engagement. 

*fes-tin'-I-t]f,  s.  [Eng.  festin(ate) ;  -ity.]  Haste, 
speed.  (Ash.) 

f  es-tl'-no,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  The  third  form  of  the  second  figure  in 
which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  both 
premises.  It  consists  of  a  Universal  Negative,  a 
Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Particular  Negative, 
f  (fEs)  No  A  is  B 
(tl)  Some  C  is  B 
(nO)  Some  0  is  not  A. 

fes  -ti-val,  a.  &  s.  [Old  Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
festivalis,  from  Lat.  festivus— festive,  festal ;  festum 
—  a.  feast ;  Sp.  &  Port  .festival.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  feast  or 
time  of  rejoicing ;  festive,  festal,  joyous,  mirthful. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  time  of  feasting  or  rejoicing;  a 

feast ;  a  festive  celebration  or  anniversary,  civil  or 
religious.  ,  ,  , , 

If  If  the  term  be  used  generally  it  may  be  held  to 
include  both  feasts  and  fasts  (q.  v.).  The  observant 
Anglo-Indian  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 


Hindu  _  and  Mohammedan  feasts  and  fasts,  and 
reasoning  out  from  them  the  tendency  and  working 
of  festivals  in  general.  He  sees  three  elements  enter 
into  their  composition.  They  were  designed  at 
first  to  be  purely  religious,  and  a  multitude  of 
those  who  come  together  on  such  occasions  do  so 
from  pious  motives.  They,  however,  require  to 
make  purchases,  and  thus  the  commercial  element 
finds  its  way  into  the  gathering.  Finally,  the 
young  people  present,  with  not  a  few  adults  of 
similar  proclivities,  look  out  for  opportunities  of 
pleasure  at  the  fast  no  less  than  the  feast,  and,  un¬ 
less  severely  repressed,  convert  the  holy  day  into  a 
holiday.  There  may  be  places  in  various  lands 
where  a  day  having  been  fixed  to  commemorate  by 
an  annual  gathering  an  alleged  manifestation  of 
Divinity,  the  religious  festival  thus  instituted  has 
degenerated  first  into  a  commercial  and  ultimately 
into  a  pleasure  fair. 

If  For  the  difference  between  festival  and  feast, 
see  Feast. 

*fes  -ti-vgl-ly,  *fes-ti-val-y,  adv.  [Eng.  festi¬ 
val;  -ly.]  In  a  festive  manner ;  festively. 

fes'-tlve.  a.  [Lat.  festivus,  from  festum— a  feast.] 

1.  Joyous  gay,  mirthful,  becoming  a  feast  or 
festival. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a  feast,  or  festival,  or 
festivities. 

fes  -tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  festive ;  -ly.]  In  a  fes¬ 
tive,  joyous,  or  mirthful  manner ;  with  festivity. 

f  es-tlv'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  festivity,  from  Lat.  festivi- 
tas,  from  fest  ivus= festive ;  Sp.  festividad ;  Ital./es- 
tivita .] 

*1.  A  feast,  a  festival;  an  anniversary,  civil  or 
religious. 

“  The  king  also  ordered  the  office  for  his  festivity  to  be 
dashed  out  of  all  breviaries.” — Burnet.  Hist.  Reformation 
(an.  1538). 

2.  A  festival,  feast,  or  festive  entertainment. 

3.  Mirth,  jollity,  joyfulness. 

“The  Homan  drama  had  its  rise  in  the  unrestrained 
festivity  of  the  rustic  youth.” — Hurd:  Notes  on  Art  of 
Poetry. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  festivity  and 
mirth:  “There  is  commonly  mirth  with  festivity, 
but  there  may  be  frequently  mirth  without  festivity. 
The  festivity  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances ; 
mirth  in  the  temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather 
the  produce  of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  Festivity 
includes  the  social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  cards,  and  other  pleasures ;  mirth  includes 
in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  engendered 
by  a  participation  in  such  pleasures ;  but  festivity 
may  be  accompanied  with  intemperance.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*f  es’-tiv-ous,  a.  [Lat.  festivus,  from  festum= a 
feast.]  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  feast;  festive, 
merry,  mirthful ;  as,  Gayton’s  “ Festivous  Notes 
upon  Don  Quixote.” 

*fes-tiv-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  festivous;  -ness.] 
Festivity,  joyfulness.  (Ash.) 

*fest-llch,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  fest=  feast;  -lich= 
like.]  Used  to  feasts ;  festive. 

fes-todn',  s.  [Fr.  feston,  from  Low  Lat.  festo=  a 
garland;  Ital.  festone ;  Sp.  feston;  usually  derived 
from  Lat.  festum= a  feast,  but  a  connection  with 
Low  Lat./esfis;  O.  Ft.  fest,  faist ,  faiste ;  Fr.  fdite  = 
a  top,  a  ridge  (from  the  base  of  theLat .  fastigium) 
is  almost  as  likely.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chain  or  string  of  any  materials 
suspended  between  two  points ;  specif,  a  chain  or 
garland  of  flowers,  foliage,  drapery,  &c.,  suspended 
by  the  ends  so  as  to  form  a  depending  curve. 

2.  Arch.:  A  carved  ornament  in  wood,  stone,  &c., 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  garland  or  wreath,  com¬ 
posed  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  &c.,  bound  together 


Festoon. 

and  suspended  by  the  ends.  This  method  of  orna¬ 
mentation  was  employed  by  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages,  frequently  with  much  success,  in  their 
friezes  of  the  Composite  order.  Festoons  are  still 
usefully  and  aptly  employed  in  decoration. 


fes-toon’,  v.  t.  [Festoon,  s.] 

1.  To  form  any  material  in  depending  curves  or 
festoons. 

2.  To  ornament  or  adorn  with  festoons. 

f es-to6n'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  festoon:  - y .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  festoons ;  consisting  of  or  resembling 
festoons. 

*fes-traw,  *fes  trawe,  s.  [A  corruption  of  fescue 
(q.  v.).]  A  fescue  or  pointer  used  in  teaching 
children  to  read. 

fes-tu'-c^.,  s.  [Lat. = fennel-giant.]  [Fescue.] 

Bot. :  Fescue-grass,  an  extensively  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  genus  of  grasses  found  in  the  temperate 
or  colder  regions  of  the  world.  Several  species  are 
in  many  places  cultivated  as  meadow  and  pasture 
grasses.  Festuca  ovina  is  the  Sheep’s  fescue,  and 
F.  pratensis  the  Meadow  fescue. 

fes-tu'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  festuc(a),  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  grasses  containing  two  families, 
Bromides  and  Bambusid®. 

*f  es'-tij-glne,  a.&s.  [Lat.  festuc(a);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ine.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  straw  color,  or  between  green 
and  yellow. 

“Therein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  nfectucine 
or  pale  green,  resembling  a  locust  or  grasshopper.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  splintery  fracture.  (Crabb.) 

*fes'-tu-cous,  a.  [Latin  festuc(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Formed  of  straw;  consisting  of  straw. 

“We  speak  of  straws,  or  festucous  divisions,  lightly 
drawn  over  with  oil.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

*fes-tue,  s.  [Fescue.] 

*fes  -ty-COCk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  New-ground 
meal  made  into  a  ball,  and  baked  among  the  burn¬ 
ing  seeds  in  a  kiln  or  mill. 

*fet,  *fete,  s.  [Feat.] 

1.  A  contrivance,  a  piece  of  work. 

“The  bottom  clear 
Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 
Of  seed-pearl.” 

Drayton:  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2.  Fact. 

“  Sum  fre  that  hym  faith  awe  and  the  fete  knoweth.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  532. 

*fet,  a.  [Feat,  a.] 

*fet,  *fete,  *fette,  *fetten,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fetian, 
fettan=to  fetch;  Dan.  fatte ;  Dut.  vatten— to  catch; 
Ger .  fassen;  Sw .fatta.]  [Fetch,  a.] 

1.  To  fetch,  to  carry,  to  bring. 

“  I  shal  the  fete  bred  and  chese.” — Havelok,  642. 

2.  To  derive,  to  draw. 

“Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  1. 

fe'-tal,  fce'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fetus,  fcetus=  a  fetus 
(q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

fe-ta-tion,  foe-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat .fetus,  foetus.] 
The  formation  of  a  fetus. 

fetgh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  stratagem  ;  a  trick ;  a  contrivance ;  an  artifice 
by  which  anything  is  brought  to  pass. 

2.  An  apparition  of  a  living  person  ;  a  wraith. 

3.  The  deep  and  long  inspiration  of  a  dying 
person. 

fetch-candle,  s.  A  light  appearing  at  night,  and 
believed  by  the  superstitious  to  portend  the  death 
of  some  person. 

fetgh,  *fecche,  *fecchen,  *fech,  *feche, 
*fetche,  *fetchyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fetian,  gefetian, 
from/cef=a  pace,  a  step  ;  feccan= to  lead,  to  take.] 
[Fet,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  and  bring. 

“ Fetch  me  a  little  water,  I  pray  thee.” — 1  Kings  xvii.  10, 

2.  To  draw,  to  heave  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  sigh. 

“Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost 
her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh.” — 

Addison. 

*3.  To  draw,  drag,  or  attract  into  a  position. 

“General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the  people 
what  our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not  fetch  us  within  the 
compass  of  the  ordinance.” — Sanderson. 

4.  To  call  for  and  accompany  ;  to  attend, 

“  I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-house.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  derive,  to  draw,  to  deduce. 

“  The  aged  fetched  examples  from  the  young.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 


hdil,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


fetch-water 


1814 


fettle 


8.  To  cause  to  come. 

“  Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound. 

Or  fetch  the  aSrial  eagle  to  the  ground.’’ 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  221,  222. 

*7.  To  bring  back,  to  bring  to. 

“  In  smells  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetch¬ 
ing  men  again,  when  they  swoon.” — Bacon:  Natural  His¬ 
tory. 

*8.  To  bring  to  any  state,  condition,  or  position. 

“At  Borne  any  of  those  arts  immediately  thrives,  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  prince,  and  may  be  fetched  up 
to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  which  is  the  work 
of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

*9.  To  perform,  to  make ;  applied  to  motion. 

"Til  fetch  aturn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barred  affections;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  should  not  speak  together.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  L 

*10.  To  reach,  to  arrive  at ;  to  attain  or  come  to. 

“  Meantime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  we  fetched 
The  syrenB’  isle;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretched 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urged  our  keel.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii. 

*11.  To  reach  in  striking. 

“  The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvements, 
are  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger,  as  it 
is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets.” — Bacon. 

12.  To  reach  to  in  price ;  to  obtain ;  to  bring  in. 

“All  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished  on 
him  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would  fetch.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  or  carry  things  to  a  person. 

2.  To  move  and  turn,  to  shift ;  as,  to  fetch  about. 

“  Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.” 

Shakesp.;  King  John,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  make  inspirations  in  breathing. 

II.  Naut. :  To  reach,  to  attain,  to  arrive. 

“We  shall  fetch  to  windward  of  the  lighthouse  this 
tack.” — Falconer. 

If  (1)  To  fetch  away : 

Naut. :  To  get  loose  from  the  lashings. 

(2)  To  fetch  in: 

(a)  To  seize,  to  apprehend. 

“Within  our  files  there  are  enough  to  fetch  him  in.”— 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  L 

*(b)  To  take  in,  to  deceive,  to  dupe. 

“You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in.” — Shakesp.:  Muoh  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

*(3)  To  fetch  off: 

(a)  To  make  away  with ;  to  carry  off. 

“I  must  believe  you,  sir; 

I  do;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

(b)  To  fleece. 

“I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  fetch  out:  To  cause  to  appear,  to  bring  to 
light. 

“  An  human  soul  without  education  is  like  marble  in 
the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  beauties  till  the  skill 
of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors.” — Addison:  Spec¬ 
tator,  Ho.  215. 

(5)  To  fetch  to:  To  restore,  to  bring  to,  to  revive, 
as  from  a  swoon. 

(6)  To  fetch  up: 

(а)  To  cause  to  come  up  or  appear. 

(б)  To  stop  suddenly ;  to  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 

(c)  To  overtake  ;  to  come  up  with. 

“The  hare  laid  himself  down,  and  took  a  nap  ;  for, 
says  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please.” — 
11  Estrange. 

(7)  To  fetch  a  pump:  To  pour  water  into  it  so  as 
to  make  it  draw. 

(8)  To  fetch  headway  or  sternway: 

Naut. :  To  move  ahead  or  astern. 

(9)  To  fetch  and  carry  for  one:  To  be  at  one’s 
beck  and  call. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fetch  and  to  bring, 
see  Being. 

♦fetch-water,  s.  A  drawer  of  water. 

“  Spin  the  Greek  wives  webs  of  task. 

And  their fetch-water  be.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  495. 

fet§h'-er,  s.  [~Eng.  fetch;  -er.]  One  who  fetches. 

fete,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  feste;  Lat.  festum=a 
feast,  a  festival.]  A  feast;  a  festival;  a  day  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment ;  a  holiday. 

fete  champfitre,  s.  An  entertainment  in  the 
open  air ;  a  rural  festival. 

fete,  v.  t.  [Fete,  s.]  To  entertain  or  receive 
with  festive  entertainments. 

“  Hermann’s /filed  and  thanked, 

While  his  rascally  rival  get’s  tossed  in  a  blanket.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Hermann. 


*fete-les,  *fet-less,  s.  [A.  S.  fcetels.]  A  vessel. 

*fet-hok,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fithowe  (q.  v.).] 
A  polecat. 

fe  -tlph,  fe'-tish,  s.  [Fr.  fetiche,  from  Port. 
feitigo—(l)  sorcery,  (2)  a  wooden  idol,  from  feitigo 
^artificial,  from  Lat.  factitius,  from  facio= to 
make.  Of  the  two  spellings  given  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  uses  the  former  and  Mr.  Tylor  the  latter  form .] 

1.  Lit.:  Any  material  object  whatsoever,  sup¬ 
posed  toi  be  the  vessel,  vehicle,  or  instrument  of  a 
supernatural  being,  and  the  possession  of  which 
gives  to  the  possessor  or  joint  possessors  power 
over  that  being.  Thus,  a  fetish  diff  ers  from  a  talis¬ 
man  in  that  porno:'.;  1  consciousness  or  power  is 
attributed  to  it,  iroi  an  idol  because  a  letich  is 
not  necessarily  worshiped,  and  from  a  totem  inas¬ 
much  as  the  power  attributed  or  honor  paid  to  an 
individual  does  not  extend  to  the  species. 

“An  idol  is  indeed  an  object  of  worship,  while  on  the 
contrary,  a  fetich  is  intended  to  bring  the  deity  within 
the  control  of  man.” — Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilization 
(1882),  p.  329. 

2.  Fig. :  An  object  of  devotion  ;  an  idol. 

fe’-tlch-i§m,  fe  -tl-§l§m,  fe-ti§h-l§m,  subst. 

[Eng.  fetich ;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit. :  Since  the  introduction  of  this  word  by 
De  Brosses  in  the  last  century ?  various  meanings 
have  been  affixed  to  it.  It  was  first  employed  to  de¬ 
note  the  African  worship  of  terrestrial  objects; 
Comte  used  it  in  the  sense  of  a  general  theory  of 
primitive  religion,  in  which  external  objects  are 
animated  by  a  life  analogous  to  that  of  man ;  Tylor 
defines  fetichism  as  the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied 
in,  attached  to,  or  conveyed  through  certain  mate¬ 
rial  objects ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  ranks  it  as  the 
second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious  thought, 
but  objects  to  class  it  as  a  religion,  since  it  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  worship,  for  the 
negro  believes  that  by  means  of  his  fetich  he  can 
force  his  deities  to  comply  with  his  desires.  It  is 
in  reality  only  a  form  of  witchcraft :  an  extension 
of  the  belief  that  the  possession  of  any  part  of  an 
enemy — the  parings  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the  hair, 
or  even  a  portion  of  his  clothing — will  give  the 
possessor  power  over  him.  So  the  negro  believes 
that  the  possession  of  a  fetich  representing  a  spirit 
makes  that  spirit  his  servant ;  he  beats  it  if  the  re¬ 
quests  he  prefers  are  not  attended  to,  and  seriously 
believes  he  is  thus  inflicting  suffering  on  the  actual 
deity.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  obtains  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  showing  how  widely  popular 
practice  differs  from  the  teaching  of  that  church ; 
though  the  motive  which  inspires  such  conduct  is 
the  same  in  the  European  and  in  the  negro.  Fetich¬ 
ism  is  more  general  in  Africa  than  elsewhere ;  but, 
wherever  a  belief  in  witchcraft  exists,  there  some 
form  of  fetichism  is  sure  to  be  found. 

“The  savage  does  not  abandon  his  belief  in  Fetichism, 
from  which  no  race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself.” 
—Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilization  (1882),  p.  334. 

2.  Fig. :  Devotion  to  any  object,  pursuit,  or  idea. 

f  e^tiQh-iS’-tic,  a.  [Eng.  fetich;  -istic.\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fetichism  ;  grossly  superstitious. 

“Epicurean  levity  and  Fetichistio  dread.” — G.  Eliot: 
Romola  (Proem). 

f  e'-tl-clde,  fcet-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  fetus,  fcetus=a 
fetus,  and  ccedo—  to  kill.] 

Med.Jurisp.:  The  act  or  process  of  destroying  the 
fetus  in  the  womb  in  order  to  procure  abortion. 

fe'-tl-gi§m,  s.  [Fetichism.] 

fe’-tld,  fse-tid,  a.  [Fr .fetide,  from  La Lfetidus, 
from /ce(eo= to  stink ;  Ital.  &  Sp  .fetido.]  Having  a 
strong  or  off ensive  smell;  stinking,  rancid. 

fetid  fluor,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fluor  or  Fluorite. 

fe  -tld-ness,  s.  [Eng./effd, -wess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fetid  or  stinking. 

*fe-tlf ’-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  fetifer,  from  fetus=a 
fetus ;  fero= to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj .  suff .  -oms. J  Bear¬ 
ing  or  producing  young,  as  animals. 

*fe-tis,  *fe-tise,  *fe-tyce,  *fe-tys,  a.  [O.  Fr. 

faitice,  faitis,  fetis,  from  Lat.  factitius,  from  facio— 
=to  make.]  Neat,  well-made,  comply,  handsome. 

*fe-tis-ly,  *fe-tise-ly,  *fe-tis-liche,  *fe-tyse- 

ly,  adv.  [Eng .fetis;  -ly.~\  Neatly,  comelily,  hand¬ 
somely. 

“  Fetysely  formed  out  in  fylyoles  longe.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1.461. 

fet -lock,  *fet-lok,  *feet-lakke,  *fit-loke,  s. 

[A  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  probably  from 
Dut.  vitlok= a  pastern.] 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  behind  the  pastern 
joint  of  a  horse. 

“  Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes 
and  their  fetlocks.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  v.  L 


2.  The  joint  on  which  such  tuft  of  hair  grows, 

“Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters.” 

Shakesp:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7, 

3.  The  same  as  Fetterlock.  (q.  v.) 
fetlock-boot,  s. 

Menage .  A  protection  for  the  fetlock  and  pastern 
of  a  horse. 


fetlock-joint,  s. 

Vet.:  The  joint  of  a  horse’s  leg  next  to  the  hoof, 
fet'-locked,  a.  [Eng.  fetlock ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  fetlock. 

2.  Tied  or  fastened  by  the  fetlock. 

*fet'-low,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  felon  oi 
whitlow  in  cattle. 


fe'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  factor,  from  fceieo=to  stink.]  A 
strong  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stench, 
fett-bol,  s.  [Ger.=fat  bole.] 

Min.  A  variety  of  Chloropal.  It  is  of  a  liver- 
brown  color,  and  occurs  near  Freiberg.  (.Dana.) 

fet'-ter,  *fet-er,  *fet-yr,  *vet-er,  s.  [A.  S. 
fetor,  feter ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  veter ;  Icel.  fjoturr ;  Sw. 
fjattrar;  Ger  .fessel;  Lat  .pedica;  Gt. pede= a  fetter; 
Sansc.  pddukd=a  shoe.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  chain  by  which  an 
animal  is  confined  by  the  feet,  and  prevented  from 
free  motion  either  by  being  fastened  to  some  object, 
as  a  post,  or  by  having  the  two  feet  chained 
together ;  a  shackle,  a  hopple.  (It  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural.) 

“With feteres  ant  with  gyves  ichot  he  wes  to-drowe.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  221. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  fetters,  restrains,  or  con¬ 
fines  ;  a  restraint. 

“  Such  the  kind  power  whose  piercing  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  free.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  427,  428. 


fet'-ter,  *16161-611,  *fet-ere,  *fet-er-yn,  v.  t. 
[Fetter,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  put  fetters  upon  ;  to  bind  with  fetters ; 
to  shackle. 


“He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  fettered  as  he  was.” — 
Goldyng:  Justine,  fo  74. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bind  as  with  fetters ;  to  enchain. 

“  In  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 
He  sits,  with  flowerets  fettered  round.” 

Moore:  Lallah  Rookh;  Light  of  the  Haram. 

2.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to  confine,  to  restrain;  to 
place  under  restrictions. 


“  The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  427,  428. 

fet'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fetter,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chained  or  bound  with  fetters. 

“  To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf 
And  fetter  ed  feet  the  worst  of  ills.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  v. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of  animals 
when  they  are  stretched  backward  so  as  to  appear 
unfit  for  walking,  or  when  they  are  concealed  in  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen. 

fet'-ter-less,  a.  [Eng .fetter;  -Zess.]  Free  from 
fetters  or  restraint ;  unfettered,  unrestrained. 

“  Yet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
As  fetterless  as  is  an  Emperor’s.” 

Marston:  Malcontent,  i.  4. 

f  et  -ter-lock,  s.  [Eng.  fet ter,  and  lock.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  apparatus  fixed  on  the  leg  of  a 
horse  at  the  fetlock  when 
turned  out  to  grass,  to 
prevent  him  from  running  or 
straying  away. 

2.  Her. :  A  fetterlock  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  as  a  charge. 

“A  fetterlock  and  a  shackle- 
b  o  1 1  azure  —  what  may  that 
mean?”  —Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch. 
xxix. 

fet -tie,  v.  i.  &  t,  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Wedgwood  com-  Fetterlock, 
pares  Icel.  fitla  =  to  touch  * 

lightly  with  the  fingers ;  Low  Ger.  fisseln= to  clean.]! 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  occupied  in  cleaning  or  putting  right. 

“When  your  master  is  most  busy  in  company,  come  in 

and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room;  and  if  he  chides, 
say  you  thought  he  rung  the  bell.”— Swift:  Directions  to 
Servants,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  set  about  any  work  with  activity  or  zeal. 

B.  Trans. :  To  set  right ;  to  put  in  order. 

“The  world  needs  fettling,  and  who’s  to  fettle  itt”—Mrs. 
Gaskell.  (Ogilvie  ) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
ct,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


fettle 


fever 


fet  -tie  (1),  s.  [Fettle,  v.]  A  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  or  readiness ;  good  condition  or  order. 

“  Getting  a  bit  of  the  country  into  good  fettle.’’— G.  Eliot: 
Middlemarch,  ch.  xl. 

fet'-tle  (2 ),s.  [Icel./eft77=a  little  chain.]  Ahan- 
dle  m  the  side  of  a  large  basket. 

“  Each  cassie  has  a,  fettle  or  handle  in  each  side  and  end, 
to  carry  it  by.” — Agric.  Surv.  Caithness,  p.  69. 

f et -tling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fettle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  setting  right  or  putting 
in  order. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall.:  The  material,  consisting  of  ore,  cinder, 
and  scrap-iron,  mixed  in  varying  proportions,  and 
used  in  preparing  the  hearth  of  a  puddling-furnace 
before  receiving  its  charge  of  iron. 

“He  obtained  good  puddled  bars  with  a  saving  on  the 
old  system  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  fettling.”— Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  in  London  Times. 

2.  Pottery :  The  shaving  and  smoothing  of  green 
clay-ware  to  remove  the  appearance  of  seams  from 
articles  that  are  molded,  and  to  smooth  asperities. 

fett -stein,  s.  [Ger.=fat  stone.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Elasolite  (q.  v.).  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  greasy  luster. 

*f  et-u-lqnt,  *fet'-t\i-lent,  a.  [Lat.  fcetulentus.'] 
Stinking,  fetid. 

*f  e  -tiire,  s.  [Lat./efwra,  from  fetus.]  A  birth 
cr  offspring. 

fe'-tus,  foe  -tus,  s.  [Lat.]  The  young  of  vivi¬ 
parous  animals  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  perfectly  formed,  before 
which  time  it  is  called  Embryo  (q.  v.). 

TT  For  the  difference  between  fetus  and  embryo , 
see  Embryo. 

fet-wa,  fet-wah,  s.  [Arab.] 

Turkish  Law :  The  written  decision  of  a  Turkish 
mufti  upon  a  legal  point, 
feu,  few,  s.  [Low  Lat./ewdwm.]  [Fee,  Feld.] 
Scots  Law: 

1.  A  free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands  made  to 
one  for  services  to  be  performed  by  him ;  a  tenure 
where  the  vassal,  in  lieu  of  military  service,  makes 
a  return  in  grain  or  money ;  a  right  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  lands,  or  other  heritable  subjects  in  per¬ 
petuity  in  consideration  for  services,  or  an  annual 
return  called  Feu-duty  (q.  v.).  This  was  anciently 
deemed  an  ignoble  tenure. 

2.  The  lands  or  heritable  subjects  held  under  such 
tenure. 

feu-annual,  few-annual,  s.  That  which  is  due 
by  the  Reddendo  of  the  property  of  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  the  house  was  built  within  burgh.  ( View  Feud. 
Laic,  Gl.  p.  127.) 

feu-contract,  s.  A  contract  regulating  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  land  in  feu  between  the  superior  and  the  feuer 
-or  vassal. 

few-duty,  s.  The  same  as  Fel-farm  (q.  v.). 
feu-farm,  *few-ferme,  s.  The  duty  or  annual 
rent  paid  to  a  superior  by  his  vassal,  for  his  tenure 
of  lands. 

*few-fermorer,  s.  One  who  has  a  property  in 
lands,  subject  to  a  superior,  on  condition  of  certain 
■service  or  rent, 
feu,  few,  v.  t.  [Feu,  s.] 

Scots  Laiv: 

1.  To  give  in  feu,  or  to  grant  a  right  to  heritable 
property,  as  subject  to  a  superiority,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  return  in  grain,  money,  or  other¬ 
wise. 

2.  To  take  in  feu. 

*feu -age  (age  asig),  s.  [Fr./ew=fire;s»ff.  ■age.'] 
A  tax  on  every  hearth  or  chimney, 
feu  -Rr,  s.  [Eng.  feu;  -ar=er.] 

Scots  Law  :  One  who  holds  a  feu. 
feud  (1),  s.  [A.  S.fcehdh,  from  fdh = hostile ;  cog¬ 
nate  with  Ger.  fehde;  Goth,  fijathwa— hatred.] 
[Foe.] 

1.  Enmity  ;  hatred ;  contention  ;  quarrel ;  hostility 
between  nafions,  families,  or  parties  in  a  state. 

2.  A  combination  of  kindred  to  avenge  injuries  or 
affronts  done  to  any  of  their  blood. 

3.  A  private  quarrel;  dissension. 

If  For  the  difference  between  feud  and  quarrel, 
see  Quarrel. 

feud  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  feudum,  from  feudalism  a 
vassal,  from  Icel.  f6-6dhal  (?)  =  an  6dhal  held  as  a 
fee  or  nef  from  the  king  ;  Icel.  f6= a  fee  or  fief,  and 
dd/taZ— patrimony,  property  held  in  allodial  tenure.] 
[Fee,  Feod,  Fief.] 

Law:  The  same  as  Fee  (q.  v.). 

*feud-man,  *feod-man,  s.  A  feudatory,  a  vassal 
holding  a  feud.  _ 
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feud  -gil,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  feudalist  [Feud 
(2),  s.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  fees,  feuds,  or  fiefs;  as,  feudal 
tenure,  feudal  services,  &c. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  founded  upon  fees,  feuds,  or 
fiefs. 

If  Feudal  Arms ,  or  Arms  of  Succession : 

Her.:  The  arms  borne  by  the  possessors  of  certain 
lordships  or  estates.  (Glossary  of  Heraldry .) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fief,  a  fee,  or  feud. 

feudal  system,  s.  A  system  of  social  polity,  of 
which  lordship  and  vassalage  were  the  essential 
features,  and  of  land  tenure  in  which  real  owner¬ 
ship  inhered  solely  in  the  lord,  only  use,  possession, 
or  tenancy  belonging  to  the  grantee.  Some  traces 
of  feudalism  may  be  found  in  all  monarchical 
countries,  but  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system  distinct¬ 
ively  so  called  was  in  those  parts  of  Europe  in 
which  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  acquired  paramount  power.  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century  the  term  vassals,  or  vassi,  was  used 
of  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
of  their  sovereign,  moved  by  natural,  and  as  yet 
unpurchased  loyalty.  When  in  those  unsettled 
times  soldiers  of  fortune  gained  by  the  sword  terri¬ 
tories  which  they  were  afraid  to  lose,  they  parceled 
them  out  among  their  superior  officers,  who  again 
transferred  all  the  land  for  which  they  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  use  to  their  soldiers  on  similar  conditions. 
The  regular  sovereigns  were  necessitated  in  self- 
defense  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Four  distinct 
forms  have  been  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system.  First  the  land  granted,  if  not  resum- 
able  at  pleasure,  was  so  on  the  expiry  of  the  grant¬ 
ee’s  life.  Then  it  tended  to  become  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  hereditary.  Next  it  became  com¬ 
pletely  hereditary,  and  was  called  a  feud.  Finally 
the  order  of  descent  was  settled,  collateral  relations 
admitted  to  inheritance,  and  the  reciprocal  obliga¬ 
tions  of  lord  and  tenant  settled  by  fixed  regulations 
known  and  published. 

In  England  certain  traces  of  feudality  in  its 
milder  form  are  traceable  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  feudal  system  itself  came  in  with  all  its  rigor 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  He  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  existence  of  any  “allodial”  land,  that  is, 
land  held  in  absolute  possession,  in  England, 
though  some  exists  in  Shetland,  once  Danish  isles. 
All  belonged  to  him  as  lord  paramount,  to  be  par¬ 
celed  out  among  his  Norman  vassal  knights.  They 
were  called  tenants  incgpite — i.  e.,  in  chief.  These 
knights  were  allowed  again  to  allot  it  to  others. 
When  they  did  so  they  were  themselves  called  mesne 
(middle)  lords,  and  their  vassals  tenants  paravail 
(lowest  tenants).  The  appropriation  of  lands  by 
conquerors,  with  the  destruction,  expulsion,  or 
bondage  of  the  original  inhabitants,  was  an  act  of 
great  wrong.  When,  without  this  initial  blot,  land 
was  obtainable  to  be  portioned  out  in  the  feudal 
way,  an  organized  society  in  many  ways  adapted  to 
mediffival  times  was  the  result.  Every  one  had  his 
place  and  his  duties  defined.  He  was  taught  loy¬ 
alty,  good  faith,  and  self-respect.  [Chivalry.] 
But  feudality  had  serious  defects,  and  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  society  it  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  de¬ 
cline. 

When  Henry  II.  dispensed  with  the  inefficient 
service  of  the  military  vassals,  and  accepted  in  lieu 
a  tax  called  escuage,  wherewith  to  hire  proper  sol¬ 
diers,  one  great  prop  of  the  feudal  system  was  over¬ 
thrown.  Feudalism  fell  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  had  lost  some  of  its  worst  excrescences 
before  it  rose  again. 

When  towns  and  cities  began  to  gain  importance 
through  industry  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
were  restive  under  the  domination  of  the  feudal 
lord .  But  to  the  present  day  in  Britain  (and  thence 
in  this  country)  feudality  retains  part  of  its  old 
power,  drawing  distinction  between  “real”  prop¬ 
erty  inlaw  and  personal  property,  that  is,  money, 
&c.,  and  giving  greater  political  and  social  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  individual  who  has  the  former  than  to 
one  who  possesses  only  the  latter.  The  system  of 
conveyancing  also  is  almost  wholly  feudal,  with 
more  or  less  modification  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times. 

feu  -  dal  T§m,  s.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ism.']  The  feu¬ 
dal  system  ;  the  principles  and  constitution  of  feuds 
or  fiefs. 

feu  -dal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  feudal ;  -1st.] 

1.  An  upholder  or  supporter  of  feudalism. 

2.  One  versed  in  feudal  law. 

feu-dal  -I-ty, [Eng.  feudal ;  -ity ;  Ft.  f Sodal¬ 
ity ;  Ital.  feudality;  Sp.  feudalidad .]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  feudal,  or  under  the  feudal  system ; 
feudal  principles. 

feu-dRl-Iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  feudaliz(e) ;  -ation.1 
The  act  of  reducing  or  conforming  to  feudalism  or 
feudal  tenure. 

feu  -dal-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  feudal;  - ize .]  To  re¬ 
duce  to  feudal  tenure  ;  to  conform  to  feudal  princi¬ 
ples. 


feu -dRl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ly.']  In  a  feudal 
manner ;  according  to  feudal  principles. 

feu  -dar-f ,  *feu-dar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin 
feudarius,  from  feudum= a  feud  or  fief.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Held  by  feudal  tenure ;  pertaining  to 
feudal  tenure. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tenant  holding  his  land  by  feudal  tenure;  a 
feudatory. 

2.  The  same  as  Feodary,  II. 
feu'-dR-tar-jf ,  a.  &  s.  [Feudatory.] 

feu-dR-tor-y,  *feo-da-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat. 

feudatarius;  Sp.,  Ital.  &  Port,  feudatario;  Fr. 
feudataire.j 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  lands  from  another  by  feu¬ 
dal  tenure. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  holds  lands  of  another  by 
feudal  tenure  ;  a  feudary  ;  the  tenant  of  a  feud  or 
fief. 

*feud'-bote,  s.  [Eng.  feud  (1),  s.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
bote  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  A  penalty  or  fine  for  engaging  in  a  feud 
or  quarrel. 

f^u  de  joie  (Joie  as  zhwa),  phr.  [Fr.,  lit.=fire 
of  joy.]  The  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  public  re¬ 
joicing. 

feud -1st,  s.  [Eng.  feud  (2),  s. ;  -ist.~\  A  writer 
on  feuds  and  feudal  law ;  one  versed  in  feudal  law. 

“  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and 
even  originally  the  feudists  divided  the  land  equally 
among  all  the  children  at  large  ;  some  among  the  males 
only.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  14. 

*feuillage  (pron.  fe-yazh),  s.  [Fr.=foliage.]  A 
bunch  or  row  of  leaves. 

feu-il'-le-a,  feu-Il-lae-R,  s-  [Named  after 
Louis  Feuill6e,  a  traveler  in  Chili,  and  botanical 
writer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe  Nhandiro- 
beae.  It  consists  of  plants  with  spirally  twisted 
tendrils,  and  fruits  about  as  large  as  an  apple, 
which  have  been  called  Shaving  box.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  The  oily 
seeds  of  Feuillea  cordata,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  are 
violent  emetics  and  purgatives.  Its  oil  is  used  for 
lamps,  as  is  that  of  F.  trilobata.  The  latter  is  used 
in  place  of  ointment  to  lubricate  joints  affected  by 
pain. 

feuil-lan,  feuil-lant  (pron.  fe'-yan§),  feuil- 
lian,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  religious  congregation  founded 
in  1577  by  Jean  de  la  Barrifere.  They  were  a  branch 
or  offshoot  of  the  Bernardines,  and  were  settled  at 
the  convent  of  Feuillant  in  Languedoc, 
feuillant-club,  s. 

Hist.:  A  club  formed  in  Paris  by  Lafayette,  &c.,. 
in  1789,  to  oppose  the  Jacobins.  The  latter  attacked 
the  club  in  1791,  which  was  dissolved  in  1792. 

feuille-mort  (pron.  fe-I'-mor),  *feuille-morte, 
phille-mot,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  dead  leaf.]  The  color  of  a 
dead  or  faded  leaf. 

feuil-lets  (feuil  as  fwll’),  s.  pi.  [Fr.=a  leaf.] 
Diamond-cutting .  The  projecting  points  of  the 
triangular  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond,  whose 
bases  join  those  of  the  triangles  of  the  centra] 
pyramid. 

feuille-ton  (pron.  fq-l-ton),  s.  [French=a  little 
leaf;  dimin.  of  feuille  =  a  leaf.]  That  part  of  a 
newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  light  literature,  crit¬ 
icism,  or  fiction  ;  the  story  printed  in  a  newspaper. 

feuil-lian,  s.  [Feuillan.] 

*feu-ter,  *feu-tre,  v.  t.  [Feuter,  s.]  To  place 
in  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action ;  as  a  spear. 

*feu-ter,  *few-tyre,  s.  [0.  Fr.  feltre,  feutre. 
f autre;  Port.  &  Ital.  feltro,  Sp.  jieltro;  Low  Lat. 
filtrum,  feltrum=ic\t,  from  its  being  stuffed  with 
felt  or  cows’  hair.]  A  rest  for  a  spear. 

*feu  -ter-er,  *few-ter-er,  *few-trer,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

vautrier,  vaultrier,  from  vautre,  viaultre=a  hound ; 
Ital.  veltro;  Low  Lat.  veltrus;  Lat.  vertragus=a 
greyhound.]  A  dog-keeper. 

fe'-ver,  *fe-fre,  *fe-vere,  *fe-wer,  *fy-vc;r,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  fevre,  fievre,  from  Lat.  febris,,  Ger.  fieber ; 
Fr.fibvre;  Ital./e66re.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Path. :  A  disease  or  rather  a  whole  group 
of  diseases,  one  general,  though  not  universal 
symptom  of  which  is  increased  heat  of  the  skin, 
besides  which  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  various 
functions  are  disturbed.  Fevers  may  be  divided 
into  Continued,  Periodic,  and  Eruptive  or  Exanthe¬ 
matous.  Under  the  first  are  ranked  typhus,  ty¬ 
phoid,  and  relapsing  fevers ;  under  the  second 
intermittents  and  remittents  ;  and  under  the  third 
variola,  rubeola,  and  scarlatina.  Yellow  fever 
belongs  to  the  remittent  rather  than  the  .continued 
type ;  so  also  does  hectic  fever.  Puerperal  fever 
should  be  removed  to  the  class  of  inflammations 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


fever-bush 
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fiber 


Army,  camp,  epidemic,  hospital,  Hungary,  jail, 
maculated,  military,  nervous,  noscomical,  ochlotic, 
pestilential,  petechial,  prison,  putrid,  and  spotted 
fevers  are  different  names  for  typhus  (q.  v.).  Ab¬ 
dominal.  abdominal  typhus,  continued  bilious, 
dothienteric,  endemic,  enteric,  enteromesenteric, 
fall,  gastro-bilious,  gastro-enteric,  gastroplenic, 
ileotyphus,  intestinal,  little,  military,  nervous,  pur¬ 
ple,  pythogenic,  and  slow  nervous  fevers  are  differ¬ 
ent  names  for  typhoid  fever  (q.  v.).  African,  Gibral¬ 
tar,  malignant  pestilential,  pestilential,  seasoning, 
Siam,  and  stranger’s  fevers,  are  different  names  for 
yellow  fever  (q.  v.l.  Black,  malignant,  purpuric, 
neuropurpuric,  petechial,  purple  and  spotted  fevers 
are  different  names  for  cerebrospinal  fever  or  cere¬ 
brospinal  meningitis  (q.  v.).  Articular,  bouquet, 
breakbone,  dandy,  endemo-epidemic,  eruptive 
rheumatic,  red,  and  remitting  bilious,  fevers  are 
different  names  for  dengue  (q.  v.).  Biliary,  remit¬ 
tent,  bilious  typhoid,  famine,  gastrohepatic,  in¬ 
flammatory,  Levant,  recurrent,  remitting  icteric, 
seven-day,  short,  and  spirillum  fevers  are  different 
names  for  relapsing  fever.  Ague,  chills  and  fever, 
jongestive  chills,  congestive-malaria),  intermittent, 
periodic,  and  periodical  fevers  are  different  names 
for  malaria  fever  (q.  v.).  (For  bilious,  hectic,  in¬ 
flammatory,  malignant,  nervous,  petechial,  puerper¬ 
al,  putrid,  septic  and  tertian  fevers,  see  those  words.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  state  of  nervous  excitement;  as,  I  am 
all  in  a  fever  about  him.  ( Colloquial .) 

fever-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  in  the  United  States  for 
Law us  benzoin,  a  shrub  with  a  flavor  resembling 
benzoin. 

fever- cooling,  a.  Imparting  coolness  amid  the 
heat  of  fever. 

*fever-lurden,  s.  Laziness. 

fever-root,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Triosteum  perfoliatum.  It  is  used  as  a 
cathartic  and  emetic.  (2)  Pterospora  andromeda, 
an  herb  belonging  to  the  heath  tribe.  It  has  a  long 
raceme  of  white  flowers,  and  scattered  lanceolate 
leaves. 

fever-sick,  a.  Sick  with  fever. 

fever-sore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  carious 
ulcer  or  necrosis. 


4.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  feverishness. 

“  A  babbling  fellow,  being  never  without  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  feverous  pulse.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  160. 

II.  Fig. :  Heated,  excited,  feverish,  inconstant. 

“  And  now  of  late  came  tributary  kings, 

Bringing  him  nothing  but  new  fears  from  the  east, 
With  which  his  fev’rous  cares  their  cold  increased.” 

Crashaw;  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

*f e'-ver-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fever;  - ously .]  In 
a  feverous  or  feverish  manner ;  feverishly. 

“Nor  [couldst  thou]  by  the  eye’s  water  know  a  malady 
Desperately  hot,  or  raging  fever  ously .” 

Donne,  Elegy  7. 

*fe'-ver-y,  a.  [Eng.  fever ;  -y.~\  Afflicted  with 
or  suffering  from  fever  ;  feverish. 

‘  ‘  O  Rome,  thy  head 

Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body  fevery.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

few  (ewas  u),  *feawe,  *feu,  *feuwe,  *fewe,  *fo, 
*fone,  *foe,  *fowe,  *veawe,  *vewe,  a.  [A.  S.  fed, 
feawe  (pi.);  Icel  .far;  Dan.  /oa;  Sw.  fd;  Goth. 
faws;  Lat. _paucus=fev? ;  Gr.  paMros=smali.]  Not 
many;  small,  limited,  or  restricted  in  number.  It 
is  frequently  used,  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun,  for  not 
many  persons  or  things. 

“And  did  great  liking  shew: 

Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few.” 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  III.  xii.  13. 

T[  (1)  A  few: 

(a)  A  small  number  of.  It  expresses  rather  more 
in  number  than  few  alone. 

“A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  641. 

*(b )  It  is  also  used  for  a  small  quantity  of. 

“  They  had  sold  their  birthright  to  the  Pope  for  a  few 
pottage.” — Adams:  Works ,  i.  6. 

*(c)  It  is  also  used  adverbially :  a  little. 

“  I  trembled  a  few.” — Madame  D’  Arblay:  Diary,  i.  28. 

(2)  In  few:  In  a  few  words;  shortly;  briefly. 

“  In  few,  Ophelia, 

Do  not  believe  his  vows.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

(3)  A  good  few:  A  considerable  number. 

few-acred,  a.  Owning  or  farming  but  a  few 
acres. 


fever-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  blue  gum-tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus. 
fever-weakened,  a.  Weakened  by  fever. 
( Shakesp . :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1.) 
fever-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

fever-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Erythrcea  centaurium,  feverfew.  (2$ 
Triosteum  perfoliatum. 

*f  ev'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fever,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  put  or  throw  into  a  fever. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  into  a  fever;  to  become  fever¬ 
ish. 

*fe  -vered,  *fea-voured,  a.  [Eng.  fever:  -ed.] 
Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever  ;  feverish. 

*fe  -ver-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  fever  (q.  v.).]  A 
slight  fever. 

fe'-ver-few  (ew  as  u),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  A.  S. 
feferfuge,  from  Li&t.febrifuga,  from  febris=  a  fever, 
and  fugo— to  put  to  flight,  to  dispel.] 

Botany : 

1.  Pyrethrum  partlieniumx  a  common  British 
plant.  It  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  as  a  febrifuge,  whence  the  popular 
name.  Its  smell  is  said  to  be  particularly  offensive 
to  bees.  [Featherfew.] 

2.  Erythrcea  centaurium.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 
f  e'-ver-xsh,  a.  [Eng.  fever ;  -isft.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever;  hot,  as 
one  in  a  fever. 

2.  Indicating  or  characteristic  of  a  fever;  as, 
feverish  symptoms. 

3.  Tending  toward  a  fever  ;  resembling  a  fever. 

“  A  feverish  disorder  disabled  me.”- Swift:  To  Pope. 


few-ness  (ewas  u),  *feu-nesse,  *fewe-nesse, 
*few-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  fedness.) 

1.  Smallness  in  number ;  paucity. 

“These,  by  reason  of  their  fewness,  I  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  numbers  with  whom  they  are  embodied.” 
— Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref. ) 

*2.  Brevity ;  shortness  of  language  ;  conciseness. 

‘‘Fewness  and  truth,  ’tis  thus.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

fey,  v.  i.  [Dan.feye,  feie  =  to  clean  out;  Ger. 
fegen;  Dut.  vegen.J  To  cleanse  or  clear  a  ditch  of 
mud. 

“  By  feying  and  casting  that  mud  upon  heaps, 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reaps. 

Tusser:  June’s  Husbandry. 

fey,  May,  *faie,  *fseighe,  *feye,  a.  [A.  S.fcege; 
Icel.  feigr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  feigi ;  M.  H.  Ger.  veige ;  Sw. 
feg;  Dan./eig.] 

1.  Killed,  dead. 

“  T}^  freike  hadde  ben  fay  but  for  his  fyn  armour.” 

Destruction  ofTioy,  6,590. 

2.  Predestined ;  on  the  verge  of  death ;  implying 
both  the  proximity  of  this  event  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  avoiding  it. 

“  The  folk  was  fey  that  he  befor  him  fand.” 

Wallace,  iv.  616. 

3.  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

“Mydoneus  son  also,  Corebus  yyng, 

Quhilk  in  thay  dais  for  fey  luf  hate  burnyng 
Of  Cassandra,  to  Troy  was  cummyng  that  yere.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  50,  53. 

4.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  corn,  in  the  sense  of 
decayed. 

*fey(l),s.  [Faith.] 

fey  (2) ,  s.  [Fee.]  A  fee  or  fief. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Uncertain,  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

“We  toss  and  turn  about  oar  feverish  will.” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  2. 

2.  Hot,  burning. 

“To  ply  the  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise, 
Secured  of  feverish  heats.”— J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

f  e -ver-ish-ly,  adv.  [En g.  feverish;  -ly.~\  In  a 
feverish  manner. 

f  e -ver-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng,  feverish ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of -being  feverish;  a 
suffering  from  a  slight  fever. 

2.  Fig. :  Heat,  excitement. 


fey  (3),  s.  [Fey,  r.]  Croft  or  infield  land. 

“There  was  a  bear  fey,  or  a  piece  of  land  allotted  for 
bear,  upon  which  the  dung  collected  in  the  farm  was  an¬ 
nually  laid,  and  labored  from  time  immemorial.” — Stat. 
Acc.  P.  Old  Luce,  xiv.  491. 

fey  ’-dom,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  a. ;  -dom.)  The  state  of 
being  fey,  or  that  conduct  which  is  supposed  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  near  approach  of  death. 

’•-fey-er,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  cleans 
out  ditches. 

fez,  s.  [From  Fez,  the  chief  town  of  Morocco, 
where  they  are  manufactured.]  A  red  cap  without 
a  brim,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and  with  a  tassel 
of  silk,  wool,  &c,. ;  much  worn  by  Turks,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  &c. 


*fl,  inter] .  [Fy.] 

fi-a  -cre,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  hackney-coach,  in¬ 
vented  by  Sauvage  in  1640. 

“The  office  for  these  cabs  or  coaches  was  in  a  wine-sei  - 
er’s  Ohop  patronized  by  gardeners,  and  dedicated  to  w, 
Fiacre.  This  is,  therefore,  the  reason  the  name  of  Jitters 
was  given  to  hired  vehicles.” — London  Daily  News. 

*fi'-Jtn9e,  *fi-aunce,  s  [O.  Fr.  fiance;  Spanish 
fianza;  Port,  fianga;  Ital.  fidansa,  from  Lat.  fiden- 
tia,  from jfdes=faith.j  Trust,  faith,  confidence. 

“Nor  is  her  yeftis  have  flaunce.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,482. 

*fp-ance,  *fy-aunce,  *fy-anse,  v.  t.  [ Ev.fiancer .] 
To  betroth,  to  affiance.  [Fiance,  s.] 

“  Who  h.&dfyaunced  the  yere  before  Mary,  daughter  to 
the  Duke  of  Berry.” — Berners :  Froissart  j  Chronicle ,  vol. 
ii.,  ch.  cxiiii. 

fi-an  -<je  (m.),  fi-an'-§ee  (/.),  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 
fiancer=to  betroth.]  One  who  is  affianced,  be¬ 
trothed,  or  engaged. 

fl  -g,nt§,  s.  [Fr../ien<e=dung.]  The  dung-of  the 
fox  or  badger. 
fi'-$r,  s.  [Feuar.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  One  who  has  the  reversion  of  property  ;  a  feuar. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  prices  of  grain  legally  fixed,  in  a 
county,  for  the  current  year. 

f  l-as  -co,  s.  [In  Italy,  “Ola,  ola.  fiasco!  ”  is  cried 
when  a  singer  makes  a  false  note,  or  fails  to  please. 
Fiasco  means  literally  a  bottle  or  flask,  and  the 
illusion  may  be  to  the  bursting  of  a  bottle.  The 
phrase  is  used  also  in  French  and  German.]  A 
failure  in  a  musical  performance ;  generally,  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  failure  or  breakdown. 

fl'-at,  s.  [Lat.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  fio= to 
be  done.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  order  or  command  for  anything 
to  be  done. 

“And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
The  Almighty  flat  and  the  trumpet  sound.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vi.,  464,  465. 

2.  Law:  An  order  or  warrant  of  a  judge  or  of  the 
Attorney-General,  authorizing,  or  allowing  certain 
processes,  and  signified  by  his  subscribing  the 
words  fiat  ut  petitur,  that  is,  let  it  be  done  as  is 
asked. 

*fi  -aunt,  s.  [Fiat.]  A  command;  an  order;  a 
fiat. 

“Nought  suffered  he  the  ape  to  give  or  graunt, 

But  through  his  hand  alone  must  pass  the  flaunt.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 
fib,  s.  [A  weakened  and  abbreviated  form  of 
fable(  q.  v.).  (Skeat.))  A  soft  or  mild  term  fora 
lie  or  falsehood. 

“From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib.” 

Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad :  The  Lyars,  pt.  ii. 

fib  (1),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  deliver  a 
succession  of  short,  rapid  blows.  (Slang.) 

fib  (2),  v.  i.  [Fib,  s.]  To  tell  lies ;  to  lie. 

flb  -ber,  s.  [Eng.jih  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tells 
fibs  or  lies  ;  a  liar. 

“Trustme,  I’m  no  fibber." — Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  137. 
fl  -ber,  s.  [Lat.=the  beaver.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Murid®.  Fiber  zibethicus  is 
the  Musquash  or  Ondatra  of  North  America,  which 
has  the  hind  feet  partly  webbed,  the  tail  compressed, 
and  is  half  aquatic. 

fl'-ber,  fl  -bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

fibra=a  fiber.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  thread,  string,  or  filament,  of 
which  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  are  consti¬ 
tuted.  ‘ 

“The  fibers  divide  on  approaching  the  peripheral 
termination  of  the  nerve.” — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  131. 

2.  Fig. :  Strength,  power,  sinew. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  <&  Zobl. :  The  same  as  Fibrous  Tissue. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Any  long  cell  attenuated  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  and  with  the  wails  thickened  with  ligne¬ 
ous  secondary  deposits. 

(2)  (PI.)  .-  Secondary  deposits  on  the  walls  of  cells  or 
ducts,  which,  instead  of  forming  continuous  piled 
layers,  take  a  spiral  or  other  similar  form,  and  in 
many  cases  ultimately  become  real  fibers.  (Griffith 
&  Henfrey.) 

IT  (1)  Elementary  fiber : 

Bot.:  A  thread  turned  round  the  interior  of  spiral 
vessels  or  any  similar  tissue. 

(2)  Liber  fiber : 

Bot.:  The  very  elongated  wood  tubes  wh-ch  form 
the  elements  of  the  liber  in  exogenous  plants. 

(3)  Woody  fiber: 

Bot. :  The  short  cells  which  make  up  the  sub¬ 
stance  cf  most  solid  woods. 
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fT-bered  (last  e  silent),  fl-bred  (bred  as  herd), 
a.  [(Eng.  fiber ;  -ed.]  Having  fibers;  composed  of 
fibers. 

f  i  -ber-less,  fi  -bre-less  (bre  as  her),  a.  [Eng. 
fiber ;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or  without  fibers. 

fi'-brll,  s.  [French /ZhriZZe;  Low  Lat.  flbrilla, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  fibrn=a.  fiber.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  little  fiber.  [Fibrilla.] 

“Fine  laminae  formed  of  a  close  interlacement  of  the 
finest  fibrils.” — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  136. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  minute  subdivisions  in  which 
a  branching  root  terminates.  Its  tip  is  called  the 
spongiole  or  spongiolet. 

fi  bril  -1$,  (pi.  fi-bril'-lse),  s.  [LowLat../Z6riZZa, 
dimin.  oifibra—a.  fiber.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  A  fibril  (q.  v.). 

2.  Spec,  (pi.):  The  roots  of  lichens. 

f  l-bril'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fibrilla  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -or.] 

Physiol. :  Consisting  of  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  fibrillee. 


“Cells  which  have  undergone  a  granular  rather  than  a 
fibrillar  metamorphosis.” — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  136. 

fi-brll'-lat  ed,  a.  [Fibrilla.]  Furnished  with 
fibrils  or  fibrillee  ;  fringed. 

fl-brll-la'-tion,  s.  [Fibrilla.]  The  state  of 
being  fibrillated,  or  reduced  to  fibrils  or  fibrillee. 

fl-brll'-lose,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fibrill (a),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ose.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  loose  fibers ;  composed  of 
fibers. 


fl-brll  -lous,  a.  [Eng.  fibril ;  -ous;  Fr.  fibril- 
leux.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fibers. 

fl'-brin,  fl -brine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fiber;  -in 
( Chem .)  (q.v.).] 

Chen i . :  Fibrin  was  formerly  held  to  be  an  albu¬ 
minoid  or  proteid  substance  which  is  contained  in 
the  blood,  and  causes  it  to  clot,  but  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  a  waste  matter  produced  by  incipient  decom- 

Eosition.  It  is  obtained  by  stirring  blood  with  a 
undle  of  twigs.  The  fibrin  adheres  in  amorphous 
fibrous  layers.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  to 
remove  the  coloring  matter,  &c.  Fibrin  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dis¬ 
solves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potas¬ 
sium  when  heated  to  40°  [Albuminoids].  Albumin 
heated  to  98°  F.  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  grad¬ 
ually  converted  into  fibrin — carbon,  52-4 ;  hydrogen, 
18‘07  ;  nitrogen,  7’U3 ;  oxygen,  21'29 ;  sulphur,  1'22  per 
cent.  Normal  human  blood  contains  about  2*55  per 
cent,  of  fibrin.  Vegetable  fibrin  is  the  residue  loft 
when  gluten  is  boiled  with  alcohol;  it  is  a  grayish- 
white  elastic  mass. 


fi-brin-a -tion,  s.  [En g.  fibrin;  -ation.] 

Med. :  The  state  of  becoming  fibrinous  or  having 
an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
fl  -brine,  s.  [Fibrin.] 

fi-brin-6-gen,  s.  [Eng.,  &c..  fibrin,  and  Gr. 
gennao=to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat. :  Fibrinogenous  substance  ;  the  name  given, 
in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to  one  of  the  two 
constituents  which  go  to  make  fibrin,  the  latter, 
when  it  appears  as  a  coagulum  or  a  fluid,  being 
produced  at  the  moment,  and  not  previously  ex¬ 
isting  in  a  liquid  state.  The  other  constituent  is 
called  fibrinoplastin,  or  fibrinoplastic  substance. 
{Quain.) 

fl-brin-og'-en-ous,  a.  [En g.  fibrinogen;  -ous.'] 
Anat. :  Pertaining  to  fibrinogen  (q.  v.) ;  forming 
or  aiding  the  formation  of  fibers, 
fibrogenous  substance,  a. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Fibrinogen  (q.  v.), 
fl-brin-d-plas'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  o  connect¬ 
ive,  and  plastic .] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  fibrinoplastin;  forming  or 
aiding  in  the  formation  of  fibrin, 
fibrinoplastic-substance,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Fibrinoplastin  (q.  v.). 
f  I-brin-6-plas -tin,  s.  [En g.  fibrin;  o  connect¬ 
ive  ;  Gr.  plasso=to  form,  mold,  or  shape ;  and  sufl. 
in  (C'/tem.Hq.  v.).J  .  ,  , 

Anat.:  Fibrinoplastic  substance ;  the  name  given, 
in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to  one  of  the 
two  substances,  the  union  of  which  generates  fibrin. 
The  other  of  the  two  is  Fibrinogen  (q.  v.). 
(Quain.) 

f  I’-brin-ous,  a.  [En g.  fibrin;  -ows.]  Composed 
of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fibrin, 
fi-bro-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  fibra= a  fiber.] 


Anat.,  Nat.  Science,  dtc. :  Fibrous, 
fl-bro-car -til-age  (age  asxg),  s.  [Pref.  fibro-, 
and  Eng.,  <fec.,  cartilage.]  , 

Physiol.:  A  compound  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and 
cartilage  in  varying  proportions.  To  the  strength 
and  density  of  fibroin  it  adds  the  elasticity  ot  car¬ 
tilage.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  Articular, 


occurring  (a)  as_  discs,  (h)  as  laminae  or  meniscse, 
and  (c)  of  a  circumferential  type ;  (2)  the  Non- 
articular,  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  grooves  in 
bones  which  lodge  tendons.  (Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

fl-brfi-car-ti-lag'-in-ous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  cartilaginous .]  Pertaining  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of  fibrocartilage. 

fl-bro^el'-lu-l^r,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  cellular.']  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  charac¬ 
ters  of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues. 

f l-bro-f er'-rlte,  s.  [Lat.fibra—n  fiber;  ferrum 
=iron  ;  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.). ] 

Min.:  A  delicate  fibrous,  pale-yellow  mineral, 
from  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 

fl’-bro-In,  fi-bro  ine,  s.  [Pref .fibro-;  -in, -ine 
(Chem.)  ( q.v.).] 

Chem.:  (  71^107^24025,  or  C15H23N5O6.  Both  these 
formulae  have  been  given  to  fibroin,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  chief  part  of  the  fiber  of  silk.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  digesting  the  silk  with  water,  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  and  then  removing 
the  fat  with  ether ;  it  is  a  white  mass.  Boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine, 
and  glycocine.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
cobwebs  and  the  horny  skeletons  of  sponges. 

fl'-bro-llte,  s.  [Latin  fibra=a  fiber,  and  suff. 
-ZZfe  (Min.)= Gr.  lithos—a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  transparent  or  translucent 
mineral,  occurring  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  re¬ 
lated  metamorphic  rocks  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  commonly  long 
slender  crystals,  sometimes  fibrous  or  columnar 
massive.  Color,  brown  or  olive-green.  Fibrolite 
was  much  used  for  stone  implements  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  Stone  Age. 

fl-bro-mu  -cous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 

mucous.] 

Anat.:  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  characters  of 
fibrous  and  mucous  membranes  ;  applied  to  mem¬ 
branes  of  a  fibrous  character  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  others  of  a  mucous  nature  ;  as,  the 
pituitary  membrane,  the  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
&c. 

f  I-bro-plas’-tic,  a.  [Fr.  fibroplastique.] 

Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  formation 
constituted  of  the  elements  of  cellular  tissue,  trans¬ 
formed  in  part  into  fiber.  (Dunglison.)  Fibroplas¬ 
tic  tissue  or  its  elements  are  met  with  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  effusions  upon  the  serous  and  synovial 
membranes  (but  rarely),  in  the  interstitial  effusions 
of  pneumonia,  especially  when  chronic,  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  in  the  products  of  suppurating  sur¬ 
faces,  in  certain  tumors,  &c.  [Tissue.] 
f l-bro-ser'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  English 
serous .]  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character  of 
fibrous  and  serous  membranes ;  consisting  of  fibrous 
and  serous  membranes  intimately  united, 
fibroserous-membrane,  s. 

Anat.:  A  serous  membrane  lining  a  fibrous  one; 
as  the  arachnoid  lining  the  dura-mater.  (Quain.) 
fl'-brous,  a.  [Fr .fibreux,  from  fibre=a  fiber.] 
Nat.  Science,  Ac. :  Consisting  of  fibers,  containing 
a  great  proportion  of  loose  fiber,  as  the  rind  of  a 
cocoanut. 

fibrous-bundles,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  two  components  of  fibrovascular 
tissue,  the  other  being  fibrovascular  bundles  (q.  v.). 
Fibrous  bundles  occur  in  liber,  in  the  stems  of  endo- 
gens,  and  in  the  fibrous  cone-stalks  of  mosses. 

fibrous-coal,  s.  A  variety  of  coal  found  in  Great 
Britain,  and  distinguished  by  its  fibrous  structure, 
and  silky  luster, 
fibrous-cone,  s. 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Mayo  to  assemblages 
of  radiating  fibers,  shaped  like  a  hollow  cone,  in 
each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum, 
fibrous-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz, 
fibrous-root,  s. 

Bot. :  A  root  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches 
and  fibers. 

fibrous-shells,  s. 

Z06I. :  Shells  of  fibrous  structure  like  the  recent 
Pinna  and  the  fossil  Inoceramus.  They  consist  of 
successive  layers  of  prismatic  cells,  containing 
translucent  carbonate  of  lime.  When  very  thick, 
they  break  up  into  fragments  with  edges  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  aragonite  or  satin-spar.  (S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward.) 

fibrous-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  A  white,  yellowish-white  tissue,  with  a 
shining  silvery  or  nacreous  luster.  It  is  very  strong, 
and  is  wanting  in  extensibility;  yet  it  is  perfectly 
pliant,  and  is  used  to  connect  or  support  other 
parts,  which  it  does  admirably.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
fascicular  and  membranous.  It  forms  the  tendons 
of  muscles,  ligaments,  &c. 


f !  -brous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fibrous;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  fibrous, 
fl-bro-vas'-cp-lgr,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng, 

vascular.] 

Bot.:  Consisting  of  small  vessels  and  of  fibers, 

fibrovascular-bundle,  s. 

Bot.  (generally  pi.) :  Bundles  of  vessels  and 
ducts,  together  with  prosenchyma,  forming  the 
woody  fibers  of  all  plants  above  the  rank  of  Mosses. 
The  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibrovascular  bundle 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  called  by  Naegeli, 
Xylem  and  Phloem  (q.  v.) . 
fibrovascular-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  composed  of  vessels,  ducts,  and 
prosenchymatous  cells  or  fibers  associated  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  forming  fibrous  or  fibrovascular  bundles, 
which  either  remain  distinct  or  cohere  to  form 
masses  of  wood. 

fibs'-ter,  s.  [Eng. ./Zb;  -ster.]  One  who  tells  fibs; 
a  fibber. 

flb'-ii-l*t>  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  buckle  or  clasp.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  buckle,  clasp,  or  brooch. 

“There  is  also  a  large  collection -of  fibulas  or  garment- 

fastenings.” — Nichols:  Handy  Book  of  the  Brit.  Museum, 
349. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the  leg, 
much  smaller  than  the  tibia.  Its  upper  end,  which 
does  not  reach  so  high  as  the  knee,  receives  the 
lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  into  a 
small  sinus  which  it  has  in  its  inner  side.  Its  lower 
end  is  received  into  the  small  sinus  of  the  tibia,  and 
then  it  extends  into  a  large  process,  which  form  the 
outer  ankle. 

2.  Mason.:  An  iron  cramp  by  which  stones  are 
fastened  together. 

3.  Surg. :  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds, 
fib-u-lar,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  fibularis,  from 

fibula= a  clasp  or  buckle.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula, 
fi-car'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  ficaria=a  fig  plantation; 
y?carius=pertaining  to  figs:  so  called  because  the 
fasciculated  knobs  of  the  roots  have  been  fancifully 
compared  to  little  figs.] 

Bot.:  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Ranunculus,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  more  typical  buttercups  in  having 
three  to  five  sepals  and  eight  to  twelve  petals.  It 
contains  one  commonly  known  species,  Ranunculus 
ficaria,  the  Pilewort  or  Lesser  Celandine.  It  has 
cordate,  petiolate,  angular,  or  crenate  leaves,  three 
sepals,  and  nine  petals.  Its  glossy  yellow  flowers, 
which  commence  in  March  and  continue  till  May, 
are  heralds  of  the  spring.  Sometimes  Ficaria  is 
elevated  into  a  genus,  in  which  case  R.  ficaria  be¬ 
comes  Ficaria  ranunculoides. 

*ficche,  *ficchen,  *fitche,  *ficchyn,  *fyche,  v.  t. 
[O.Fr.  ficher, fichier  ,ficier ;  Fr .ficher;  Ital .ficcare; 
Lat.figo=to  fix.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix,  to  fasten,  to  set  up. 

“There  YsraA  ficchid  tentis.” — 7 Vycliffe:  Exod.  xix.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strike. 

“Thei  ben  scaterid  and  not  ficchid  with  sorewe.”  — 
Wycliffe:  Psalm  xxxiv.  16. 

fi-gel'-lier  (lier  as  ya),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ficelle= 
pack-thread.]  A  reel  on  which  pack-thread  is 
wound. 

fi§hed,  a.  [Fr .fichi,  pa.  par.  of  ficher=to  drive 
or  thrust  in.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Fitched  (q.  v.). 
f  19I1  -er,  v.  it  [A  frequentative  of  Scotch  fike(l).] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  To  work  slowly  and  awkwardly  at  any  little  or 
insignificant  job ;  to  be  engaged  in  any  petty, 
trifling  employment. 

2.  To  go  awkwardly  about  work. 

3.  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  toying,  in  a  somewhat 
indelicate  manner,  with  a  woman. 

f  iQh’-tel-Ite,  s.  [From  Fichtelgebirge  in  North 
Bavaria,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  translucent,  and  brittle 
mineral,  of  a  white  color,  occurring  in  the  form  of 
shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  layers  between 
the  rings  oi  growth,  and  throughout  the  texture  of 
pine  wood  from  the  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Red- 
witz  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  It  is  easily  soluble  is 
ether ;  less  so  in  alcohol.  Hardness  1. 

If  Fichtelite  group  of  minerals : 

Min. :  A  group  of  minerals  belonging  to  the 
Camphene  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Dana  includes 
under  it  Fichtelite,  Hartite,  Dinite.  and  Ixolite. 

fi-Chfi',s.  [Fr.]  A  light  articleof  dress  worn  by 
ladies  over  the  neck,  throat,  and  shoulders, 
f  i-fjl'-nlte,  s.  [From  Ficinus,  who  analyzed  it.] 
Min. :  A  monoclinic,  black,  subtranslucent  min¬ 
eral,  of  waxy  or  pearly  1  uster.  Its  hardness,  5  to  5-5 ; 
specific  gravity,  3'4  to  3\5.  Composition :  Phosphoric 
acid,  12‘82 ;  sulphuric  acid,  4'07  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
58'85 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  6’82 ;  water,  16'87, 
&c.  Found  near  Bodenmais.  (Dana.) 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 

*cian,  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  _=  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  d?L 


fickle 
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fiddle-block 


fic'-kle,  *fe-kylle,  *fi-kel,  *fi-kele,  *fy-kel, 
*fy-kelle,  *fy-kyl,  a.  [A.  S.  ficol ,  from  fic,  gefic= 
fraud,  deceit.] 

*1.  Treacherous,  deceitful. 


“  Tkagh  I  be  fol  and  fykel.  and  falce  of  my  hert.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  283. 

2.  Changeable,  inconstant,  irresolute  or  wavering 
in  mind ;  without  firmness  of  mind  or  purpose ; 
capricious. 


“  The  most  shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous, 
and  garrulous  of  men.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Not  firmly  established  or  fixed;  liable  to 
change  or  vicissitude. 

“  Fickle  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favors:  who  can  please  him  long?  ” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  948,  949. 

4.  Feeble,  weak. 

“His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*flc’-kle  (1),  *fi-kele,  *vi-kele,  v.  i.  [German 
fickeln,  ficheln.}  To  flatter.  [Fickle,  o.] 

“Heo  noldeylfcele,  as  hire  sustren  hadde  ydo.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  31. 

flC'-kle  (2),  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  fike  (q.  v.).]  To 
puzzle. 

fickle-pins,  s.  pi.  A  game  in  which  a  number  of 
rings  are  taken  off  a  double  wire  united  at  both 
ends. 


*f  Ic-kle-ly,  *fik-el-y,  a.  [Eng.  fickle;  - ly. ] 
Deceitfully,  treacherously. 

f  Ic-kle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fickle;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fickle ;  inconstancy,  wavering,  un¬ 
steadiness,  irresolution  ;  changeableness  in  mind  or 
purpose ;  instability. 

“  The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 

Most  mutable  in  wishes.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  106. 
*flc-kl$r,  adv.  [Eng.  fickl(e) ;  -ly .]  In  a  fickle 
manner ;  without  firmness  or  steadiness, 
f  1  -CO,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  fig.] 

1.  A  fig;  an  act  of  contempt  shown  with  the 
fingers. 

2.  Contempt,  scorn. 


fl-cdid,  s._  [Lat./Zcws=a  fig-tree,  to  the  flower  or 
fruit  of  which  the  ficoids,  with  their  numerous 
narrow  petals,  many  stamens,  &c.,  bear  some  fanci¬ 
ful  resemblance,  but  no  affinity  or  even  analogy; 
Gr.  eidos=form.] 

Bot.  _(pZ.)  •'  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Mesembryacese. 
f I-cdi  -dal,  a.  &  s.  [’Eng.ficoid;  -al.} 

Botany : 

A,  A s  adj .:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ficoids 
(q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  plant  belonging  to  the  ficoidal 
alliance. 


ficoidal  alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  alliance  Ficoi- 
dales  (q.  v.). 

fi-coi-da'-lesf,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus  (q.  v.) ;  Gr.  eidos 
=form,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ales. ] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  con¬ 
sisting  of  orders  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers, 
central  or  axile  placentae ;  the  corolla,  if  present, 
polypetalous,  and  an  external  embryo  curved  round 
a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albumen.  Lindley  in¬ 
cludes  under  it  the  four  orders,  Basel]  acere,  Mesem- 
bryacese,  Tetragoniaceae,  and  Scleranthaceae  (q.  v.). 

fl-cdi-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus=&  fig;  Gr.  eidos 
=  form,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  and  others  to 
the  order  called  by  Lindley  Mesembryaceae  (q.  v.). 

*fict,  a.  [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  Jingo— to  feign.] 
Fictitious.  [Fiction.] 

f  ic'-ta,  a.  [Lat.  fem.  sing,  of  fictus,  pa.  par.  of 
Jingo.}  False,  fictitious, 
ficta  musica.  [Falsa  Musica.] 
flc-tlle,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fictilis,  from  fictus,  pa. 
par.  of  Jingo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Molded  into  form  by  art;  manufact¬ 
ured  by  or  suitable  for  the  potter. 

*B.  Assubst.:  An  earthen  vessel  or  other  article 
molded  and  baked. 

flc  -tlle-ness,  s.  [Eng .fictile;  -ness.}  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fictile  ;  fictility. 

flc-tll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fictil(e) ;  -ity.}  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  fictile. 

f  Ic’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fictions,  feigning, 
from  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  Jingo— to  feign.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

*2.  Fashioning,  contriving,  establishing. 

“To  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction.” — Burke: 
French  Revolution,  p.  124. 


3.  That  which  is  feigned,  imagined,  or  invented ; 
a  feigned,  fictitious,  or  invented  story  or  account; 
a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

“  When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had 
been  voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Romance. 

“  For  us  the  stream  of  fiction  ceased  to  flow.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.  (Introd.) 

5.  Fictitious  literature;  the  literary  productions 
of  the  imagination,  whether  prose  or  verse,  narra¬ 
tive  or  dramatic ;  more  specifically  applied  to  prose 
romances  or  novels. 

“  Such  anecdotes  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  genu¬ 
ine  illustrations  ,  .  .  just  because  they  do  occur  in 
poetry  or  fiction.” — Lindsay .-  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals, 

i.  27. 

II.  Law :  Any  point  or  thing  assumed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  justice  or  convenience,  even  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  and  may  even  be  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  fact. 

T[  Grabb  thus  discriminates  between  fiction,  fab¬ 
rication,  and  f  alsehood :  “ Fiction  and.  f  abrication 
both  require  invention :  falsehood  consists  of  sim¬ 
ple  contradiction.  The  fables  of  iEsop  are  fictions 
of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a 
peculiarly  lively  fancy  and  inventive  genius  to  pro¬ 
duce.  The  fabrication  of  a  play,  as  the  production 
of  Shakespeare’s  pen,  was  once  executed  with  suf¬ 
ficient  skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the  public 
credulity  .  .  .  In  an  extended  sense  of  the  word 
fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  sense  of 
fabricate,  when  said  of  the  fictions  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although  admitted 
now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  what 
here  constitutes  the  difference — namely,  that  in  the 
former  case  he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be  true, 
in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false.  The  heathen 
mythology  consists  principally  of  the  fictions  of  the 
poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound  in  fabrica¬ 
tions.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

flc'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  j fiction;  -al.}  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  fiction ;  characterized  by  fiction ;  fictitious, 
feigned. 

*f  1c  -tion-Ist,  s.  [En g.  fiction; -ist.}  A  writer  of 
fiction. 

flc'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  Jingo  =  to 
feign.]  Fictitious: 

flc-tl-tious,  a.  [Lat.  fictitius,  ficticius,  from 
fictus,  pa.  par.  of  Jingo.} 

1.  Feigned,  imaginary,  not  real,  fabulous. 

“They  bold  the  ten  Sibylls  to  be  fictitious  and  fabu¬ 
lous.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  lett.  43. 

2.  Counterfeit,  false  ;  not  genuine  or  real. 

“Duty,  love,  and  honor,  fail  to  sway 
Fictitious  bonds.”  Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

3.  Not  real  or  true ;  allegorical. 

“Milton,  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  273. 

flc-tl  -tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ly.}  In 
a  fictitious,  feigned,  or  counterfeit  manner;  by 
fiction  ;  not  really  or  truly. 

flc-tl-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fictitious,  feigned,  or 
counterfeit. 

flc'-tlve,  a.  [Lat../Zcf(ws),  pa.  par.  of  Jingo— to 
feign,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.} 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  imaginary. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fiction  ;  sham,  counterfeit, 
flc-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  Jingo.} 

An  artist  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  plastic  material, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  works  in  bronze, 
marble,  or  other  solid  material, 
fl  -cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  fig-tree.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Moracese.  Flowers  unisexual, 
the  males  and  females  mixed  indiscriminately  on 
the  inner  side  of  a  concave  fleshy  receptacle,  the 
upper  margin  of  which  constitutes  a  narrow  aper¬ 
ture.  Flowers  separated  from  each  other  by  soft, 
colorless,  bristle-like  bracts  or  scales.  Calyx  with 
three,  seven,  or  eight  segments;  corolla,  none; 
stamens,  one,  three,  or  five ;  ovary  one  ;  style  awl- 
shaped;  stigma  two-lobed  ;  pericarps  with  a  single 
seed;  juice  generally  milky.  The  genus  is  a  very 
large  one,  about  160  species  being  already  known. 
They  occur  in  all  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  are  large  umbrageous  trees  ;  some  again  are 
ivy-like  creepers.  Fiats  carica  is  the  .cultivated 
fig.  [Fig.]  F.  indica  is  the  Banyan  tree  (q.  v.)  : 
F.  religiosa,  the  Pippal  or  Sacred  Fig,  planted 
around  temples  in  India.  F.  religiosa,  benjamina, 
pumila,  auriculata,  rumphii,  benghalensis,  aspera, 
ranatum,  and  sycomorus  have  an  eatable  fruit, 
ut  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  cultivated  Fig. 
The  milky  juice  of  Ficus  furnishes  caoutchouc. 
That  of  India  is  derived  from  F.elastica;  that  of 
America  from  F.  radula,  elliptica,  and  prinoides. 
Other  species  yield  the  same  substance  in  Java. 


F.  saussureana  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees.  [Cow- 
tree.]  A  kind  of  gum  lac  comes  from  F .  indica, 
benghalensis,  and  tsjela.  The  juice  of  F.  septica  is- 
emetic:  that  of  F.toxicaria  and  F.  dasmona  viru¬ 
lent  poisons;  F.  anthelmintica ,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
is  used  against  intestinal  worms;  the  bark  of  F. 
racemosa  is  slightly  astringent,  and  is  of  use  in 
hsematuria  and  menorrhagia,  while  the  juice  of  its 
root  is  a  powerful  tonic.  Egyptian  mummy  cases- 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  wood  of  F. 
sycomorus,  which  is  all  but  imperishable.  It  is  the 
sycamore  of  Scripture  (Ps.  lxxviii.  47,  Amos  vii.  14,. 
&c.),  spelled  also  sycamore  (Isaiah  ix.  10,  Luke 
xix.  4),  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  True 
Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus) ,  to  which  it  is  in- 
no  way  akin. 

2.  Palceobotany :  It  is  believed  that  ficus  has  been 
found  fossil  in  sands  of  Cretaceous  age  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

3.  Surg. :  A  fleshy  excrescence,  soft  and  reddish, 
or  hard  and  scirrhous,  formed  like  a  fig,  and  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  anus,  eyelids,  chin,  or  reproductive- 
organs. 

4.  Pharm.:  Ficus,  the  prepared  _  fruit  of  Ficus 
carica ,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Confectio  senna.  Figs,  being  demulcent, 
nutritive,  and  laxative,  are  used  as  mild  purgatives ;. 
when  heated  and  split  open  they  are  used  as  cata¬ 
plasms. 

fid,  v.  t.  [Icel.  fetta= to  bend  back.]  To  move- 
up  and  down  or  from  side  to  side,  as  an  animal 
moves  its  tail ;  to  wag. 

fid,  fldd,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small,  thick  lump  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  or  pin  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  support 
or  steady  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  to  support  a  mast  upon 
the  one  beneath  ;  it  passes  through  a  mortise  in  the 
upper  mast,  and  rests  on  the  trestle-trees  of  the 
head  of  the  mast  below. 

(2)  A  wooden,  pointed  pin  used  to  open  the 
strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing.  A  similar  iron  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  Marlinspike,  or,  as  used  by  sail-makers, 
a  Stabber. 

2.  Ord. :  A  plug  of  oakum  for  the  vent  of  a  can¬ 
non. 

fid-hammer,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hammer  with  a  face  for  striking  and  a 
pointed  peen  to  act  as  a  fid.  [II.  1.] 

fi-dal'-go,  s.  [Port.]  [Hidalgo.]  A  nobleman, 
or  one  royally  descended. 

fldd,  s.  [Fid,  s.] 

fid  -der,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  fid,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
make  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  hawk,  when  he 
wishes  to  remain  stationary  or  hover  over  a  place. 

fld-dle  (l),  *fid-el,  *fed-ele,  *fith-el,  *fith-ele, 
*fith-ul,  *fyd-el,  *fyd-yll,  *fyth-el,  s.  [A.  S. 
fidhele;  Icel.  &  O.  Sw.  fidhla=a  fiddle;  Dan.  fiddel; 
Dut.  vedel;  O.  H.  Ger.  fidula;  Qer.Jiedel;  Low  Lat, 
vidula,  vitula=&  viol  or  fiddle.]  [Viol,  Violin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  fool,  a  trifler. 

“He  may  be  but  a  foole,  and  she  a  fiddle.” 

Breton:  Pasquil’s  Madcappe,  p.  9. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  An  instrument  played  with  a  bow,  and 
having  four  strings,  stretched  over  a  sounding 
board  to  give  resonance,  and  along  a  neck  (without 
frets)  upon  which  the  strings  are  pressed  by  the 
fingers  to  vary  the  tone.  [Violin.] 

“The  sound  of  the  fiddle  calls  forth  a  magistrate  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  meeting.” — Windham:  Speech  (April  18,  1800). 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Daucus  carota;  (2,  pi.)  Scrophu - 
laria  aquatica. 

3.  Agric. :  A  wooden  bar  about  eleven  feet  long, 
attached  by  ropes  at  its  ends  to  the  traces  of  a 
horse,  and  used  to  drag  loose  straw  or  hay  on  the 
ground,  ,or  hay-cocks  to  the  place  of  stacking. 

4.  Naut.:  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings,  to  keep 
things  from  rolling  off  the  cabin-table  in  bad 
weather. 

IT  (1)  To  play  first  or  second  fiddle :  To  take  a 
leading  or  a  subordinate  part  or  position  in  any 
undertaking  or  project. 

“Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first  fiddle  in  any  social 
orchestra.” — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  Scotch  fiddle :  The  itch ;  from  the  motion  of 
the  arm  in  scratching. 

fiddle-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  block,  having  two  sheaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  diameters  in  the  same  plane,  not  in  parallel 
planes,  as  in  a  double-block ;  a  viol,  or  long-tackle 
block. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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fiddle-bow,  Sc  The  bow  with  which  a  violin  is 
played. 

fiddle-case,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  case  to  contain  a  fiddle. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Rhinanthus  crista-galli.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

fiddle-come,  a.  Nonsensical, 
fiddle-de-dee,  interj.  Nonsense, 
fiddle-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  Rumex pulcher. 
fiddle-faddle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst. :  Trifling  talk,  nonsense,  trifles. 

B.  As  adj. :  Trifling ;  giving  trouble  or  making  a 
oustle  about  trifles. 

fiddle-faddle,  V.  i.  To  trifle ;  to  make  a  bustle 
about  trifles. 

fiddle-faddler,  s.  One  who  makes  a  bustle  about 
trifles. 

fiddle-fike,  s. 

1.  Troublesome  peculiarity  of  conduct. 

2.  A  complete  trifler. 

fiddle-fish,  s.  The  Angel-fish  (q.  v.),  from  its  re- 
-  semblance  to  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Epilobium  hirsutnm. 

fiddle-head,  s. 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  the  ornamental  carving 
at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  when  it  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  scroll  or  volute  similar  to  the  end  of  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-headed,  a.  Having  a  pattern  at  the  end 
somewhat  like  the  scroll  of  a  fiddle. 

♦fiddle-lipped,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  fiddle-shaped  lip. 

fiddle-ma-fyke,  s.  A  silly,  punctilious  person, 
who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  mere  trifles. 

fiddle-pattern,  s.  A  plain  pattern  formerly 
much  in  vogue  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  for  table 
use,  but  which  has  of  late  years  given  way  to  others 
of  more  ornate  character. 

fiddle-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
deep  indentations  in  the  sides,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
fiddle. 

fiddle-stick,  s.  &  interj. 

A.  Assubst. :  A  fiddle-bow. 

B.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  equivalent  to  non¬ 
sense  ;  fiddle-de-dee.  (Used  also  in  the  plural.) 

fiddle-string,  s.  The  catgut  string  or  cord 
stretched  along  a  fiddle,  and  raised  in  the  center  by 
a  bridge, 
fiddle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Scrophularia  aquatica,  so  called  because 
the  stems  are  by  children  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  scraped  across  each  other  fiddler-fashion,  when 
they  produce  a  squeaking  sound.  (Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

fid  -die  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fidble— a 
plant  of  the  Vervain  order,  Citharexylum  mela- 
nocardium .] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  only  as  part  of  the  subjoined 
compound. 

fiddle-wood,  s.  The  genus  Citharexylum.  From 
the  fact  that  Fr.  fidble  has  become  corrupted  into 
Eng,  fiddle,  has  arisen  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
wood  of  this  genus  is  suitable  for  making  violins. 
The  error  has  been  perpetuated  also  in  the  Latin 
name,  which  means  harp-wood. 

fid  -die,  *fyd-el-in,  *fith-el-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
fidhelian .]  [Fiddle,  s.J 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  trifle  ;  to  shift  the  hands  about  often 
while  doing  nothing;  to  fidget  about. 

“The  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their 
hats  and  feathers.” — Pepys:  Diary. 

*B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  worry,  to  beat. 

“The  devil  fiddle  them  !  I  am  glad  they’re  going*.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  drive  by  degrees. 

“  Somebody  else  would  have  been  fiddled  into  it  again, 
if  a  certain  treasonable  Jacobite  tune  had  not  been 
timely  silenced.”  —  Chesterfield:  Miscellanies ;  Common 
Sense,  18. 

fid  -dler,  *fith-el-er,  *fyd-el-are,  *fyd-el-er, 

subst.  [A.  S.  fidhelere;  Icel.  fithlari;  M.  H.  Ger. 
videlcere;  Dun.  filler.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. ;  One  who  plays  upon  a  fiddle ;  a  violinist. 

“  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor  old  master  eat 

out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  milliners.” — Fielding: 
Miser,  iv.  8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  fiddles  or  makes  a  bustle  about 
trifles. 

(2)  A  sixpence.  (Eng.  Slang.) 

II.  ZoOl. :  A  small  crab,  Gelasimus  vocans,  having 
one  large  claw  and  a  very  small  one.  (American.) 

fiddler’s-fare,  s.  Meat,  drink,  and  money. 

fiddler’s-money,  s.  A  number  of  small  silver 
coins,  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  fiddler  by  the 
company. 

fid  -dies,  s.  pi.  [Fiddle,  s.,  2.] 

IT  Snakes'  fiddles : 

Bot.:  Iris  fcetidissima.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fid -dling,  *fith-el-inge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[Fiddle,  v.  J 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Trifling,  trivial,  fussy. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  actor  art  of  playing  on  a  fiddle. 

“ Her  wes  fithelinge  and  song.” — Layamon,  ii.  530. 

2.  Fig. :  A  trifling,  or  making  a  bustle  about 
trifles ;  fussiness. 

“  Other  occupations  are  mere  trifling,  or  unprofitable 
fiddling  about  nothing.” — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

fl-de-jus -sion,  s.  [Lat.  fidejussio,  from  fide- 
jussum,  sup.  of  fidejubeo=to  be  surety  for  a  person : 
./ides=faith,  and  jubeo=to order.]  The  state  or  act 
of  being  bound  as  surety  for  another ;  suretyship, 
bail. 

fi-de-jus'-sor,  s.  [Lat.]  [Fide.jussion.] 

1.  Com. :  A  surety ;  one  bound  for  another. 

2.  Law:  One  who  is  bound  or  bail  for  another;  a 
surety,  a  bail. 

“  They  also  take  recognizances  or  stipulations  of  cer¬ 
tain  fidejussors  in  the  nature  of  bail.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

*fi-dele,  a.  [L&t.  fidelis,  from/ides=faith,  trust.] 
Faithful. 

“  So  long  as  they  were  true  and  fidele  unto  us.” — Henry 
VIII.:  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt. 

fl-del  -I-ty,  s.  [Ft.  fidelity,  from  Lat.  fidelitas, 
from  fidelis= faithful ;  /ides=faith;  Ital.  fidelity; 
Sp.  fidelidad.] 

1.  Faithfulness;  a  careful  and  loyal  observance  of 
duty,  and  performance  of  obligations. 

2.  A  faithful  and  loyal  attachment  or  adherence 
to  a  bond,  obligatory  covenant,  engagement  or  con¬ 
nection;  loyalty. 

“Fidelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adversity  had  been  regarded 
as  a  virtue.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Faithful  observance  of  the  marriage  contract. 

4.  Honesty,  veracity,  observance  of  and  adherence 
to  the  truth. 

“By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*5.  Security,  assurance. 

“  Some  one  of  that  facultie,  who  giueth  his  fidelitie  for 
them.” — Whitgift:  Defense,  p.  137. 

K  For  the  difference  between  fidelity  and  faith,  see 
Faith. 

FI-de§,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  Faitli  and  Hon¬ 
esty. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-seventh  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther  on  Oct, 
5,  1855,  the  same  date  that  Atalanta  was  first  seen  by 
Goldschmidt. 

f  Idge,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  fika— to  climb  up  nimbly; 
S\\.fika=to  hunt  after ;  Norw.Jifca=to  take  trouble.] 
[Fike.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fidget,  to  make  a  fuss. 

“You  wriggle,  fidge,  and  make  a  rout, 

Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out.” 

Swift:  Mad  Mullinix  and  Timothy. 

B.  Trans. :  To  move  about  constantly,  and  rap¬ 
idly;  to  fidget. 

fidge,  s.  [Fidge,  v.]  A  fidget. 

“The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  all, 
Just  as  they  looked  in  the  original.” 

Swift:  Tim  and  the  Fables. 

fldg  -et,  s.  [Fidget,  v.] 

1.  A  restless  and  irregular  moving  about;  rest¬ 
lessness,  uneasiness.  [Fidgets.] 

2.  A  fidgety,  restless  person. 

fldg’-et,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  dimin.  formation,  from 
fidge  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  move  uneasily  about ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  nervous  restlessness. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  nervously  restless ;  to  put  in 
a  fidget. 


fldg'-et-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fidgety;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fidgety ;  nervous  restless¬ 
ness  or  uneasiness. 

fldg'-ets,  s.  pi.  [Fidget,  s.]  The  colloquial 
name  of  the  disease  or  morbid  symptom  called 
Dysphoria  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  an  overpowering 
sense  of  restlessness  ;  or  more  specifically,  there  are 
present,  irritability,  dissatisfaction,  a  sense  of  full¬ 
ness  in  the  extremities,  thirst,  dryness  of  skin, 
wakefulness  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
the  patient  perpetually  altering  his  position  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  obtain  relief.  About  two  or  three 
in  the  morning  perspiration  generally  ensues,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy  slumber.  It  generally  arises  from 
dyspepsia,  and  will  pass  away  when  that  ailment  is 
removed. 

f Idg  -et-f ,  a.  [Eng.  fidget;  -y.]  In  a  state  of 
nervous  restlessness;  uneasy,  restless,  impatient, 
fussy. 

fl-dl$'-l-nal,  a.  [Lat.  fidicinus,  from  fidicen 
(genit.  ftdicinis)^  a  player  on  a  lute  or  stringed  in¬ 
strument;  fides=a  string,  and  cano— to  sing.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  stringed  instrument  of  music. 

fi-dlc’-u-la,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  in  shape  like  a  lyre. 

fl-do  -nl-g,,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  pheidon- an  oil-can  with 
a  narrow  neck  that  allows  only  a  little  to  run  out.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  belonging  to 
the  family  Geometridee,  or  Geometers.  It  contains 
five  species,  of  which  Fidonia  piniaria,  the  Bor¬ 
dered  White  Moth,  is  the  commonest  in  Great 
Britain.  The  larvee  feed  on  fir.  F.  atomaria,  the 
Common  Heath-moth,  is  also  common. 

fl-du '-§1-^,1,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fiducialis,  from  Lat. 
fiducia— trust ;  fido= to  trust ;  ^des=faith,  trust.] 

1.  Confident,  undoubting,  sure,  firm. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiduciary. 

f  I-du'-§I-g,l  ly,  adv.  [En %.  fiducial;  -ly.\  In  a 
confident  or  undoubting  manner ;  with  confidence. 

fl-du  -gl-ar-jf ,  *fi-du-ci-ar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 
fiduciarius,  from  confidence,  trust.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Confident,  undoubting,  unwavering,  steady, 
firm. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  holds  anything  in  trust ;  a  trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends  for  salvation  upon  faith 
without  works ;  an  antinomian.  (Hammond.) 

fie,  fy,  interj.  [Icel .f’y.fei;  Dan.  &  Sw./w;  O. 
Fr.  fi,  fy,  fye;  Fv.fi;  Ger.  pfui;  Lat.  phui:  all  ex¬ 
pressions  of  contempt  or  disgust,  due  to  the  idea  of 
blowing  away.]  An  exclamation  indicating  con¬ 
tempt,  disgust,  shame,  or  impatience. 

“Fiel  Fiet  Do  not  lose  time.  Make  haste,  and  get  all 
over  before  he  comes  back.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

fie,  a.  [Fey.]  Under  the  influence  of  fate. 

“  ‘I  think,’  said  the  old  gardener,  to  one  of  the  maids, 
‘the  gauger’s  fie;’  by  which  word  the  common  people  ex¬ 
press  those  violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  presage  of 
death.” — Scott:  Buy  Mannering,  ch.  ix. 

fief,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  feudum.]  A  fee;  a 
manor  held  of  a  superior ;  a  feud. 

“The  whole  fief  in  right  of  poetry  she  claimed.” 

Dryden:  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  98. 

fiel,  a.  [Feil.]  Soft,  smooth. 

“  Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 

And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e’en  !” 

Burns:  Bess  and  her  Spinning-wheel. 

field,  *fa3ld,  *feeld,  *feild,  *feld,  *felde,  *fild, 
*filde,  *fyld,  *vald,  *veld,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  field; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  veld,  Dan.  felt,  Sw.  ^Tt,  Ger.  field . 
Probably  allied  to  fell  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Open  country  as  opposed  to  wood. 

“  Wude  and  field  and  dale  and  dun 
All  was  i  waterr  sunnken.” 

Ormulum,  14,58b. 

(2)  Land  cleared  and  fit  for  cultivation  by  tillage 
or  pasture  ;  cultivated  ground. 

“Y  shal  goo  in  to  th efeeld  and  gadre  eeris.” — Wycliffe: 
Ruth  ii.  1. 

(3)  Ground  not  built  upon  or  inhabited;  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

“Behold  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feelde  how  thei  wexen.” — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  vi.  28. 

(4)  A  single  piece  or  inclosed  plot  of  ground  used 
or  suitable  for  cultivation. 

“And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f. 

-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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field-train 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  ground  or  place  where  a  battle  is  fought. 
“When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the  field.”— Congreve:  Ode. 

(2)  A  battle ;  au  action. 

“For  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii.,  292. 

(3)  Warfare;  military  exercises. 

(4)  A  wide  expanse,  as  of  sea  or  sky. 

“Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 
The  houseless  ocean’s  heaving  field.” 

Tennyson:  The  Voyage,  iv. 

(5)  Open  space ;  opportunity  or  extent  for  action 
or  operation. 

“The  field  had  been  occupied  by  various  historical 
societies.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  41. 

(6)  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  figures 
are  drawn. 

“Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clean,  light, 
and  well  united  with  color.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

(7)  Outdoor  work,  practice,  or  operations,  as 
opposed  to  indoor;  as,  A  geologist  must  study  the 
science  in  the  field. 

(8)  A  large  body  or  mass ;  as,  afield  of  ice. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricket: 

(1)  The  ground  upon  which  a  game  of  cricket  is 
played. 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  fielders  collectively. 

2.  Her. :  The  surface  of  a  shield  upon  which  the 
charges  or  bearings  are  depicted,  or  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  coat  when  the  shield  contains  quarterings  or 
impalements. 

“  Sir  Lancelot’s  azure  lions,  crowned  with  gold, 
Kamp  in  the  field.”  Tennyson:  Elaine,  661. 

3.  Optics:  The  space  visible  in  an  optical  instru¬ 
ment  at  one  view.  By  shifting  the  telescope,  the 
field  is  changed  ;  by  shifting  the  slip  or  object  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope,  successive 
parts  of  the  object  are  brought  within  the  field. 

1  4.  Hunt. :  Those  who  take  part  in  a  hunt  collect¬ 
ively. 

“  Long  before  this  point  the  field  had  dwindled  away  to 
a  number  that  could  be  counted  on  one  hand.” — Field, 
Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  Racing: 

(1)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  which  take  part  in  a  race. 
“With  the  pen  through  the  name  of  Grenville,  the 

field  to-morrow  may  consist  of  the  following.”— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  in  a  race,  exclusive  of  one 
or  more  favorites. 

(1)  Magnetic  field : 

Elect.:  A  space  possessing  magnetic  properties 
from  having  magnets  in  its  vicinity,  or  from  electric 
currents  passing  around  or  through  it. 

The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  is  the  force  which  a 
unit  pole  will  experience  when  placed  in  it.” — Everett: 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Field  of  view  or  vision : 

Optics :  [Field,  A.  II.  3.] 

(3)  To  keep  the  field : 

(а)  To  keep  up  or  maintain  a.  campaign ;  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  field ;  to  carry  on  military  operations. 

(б)  To  maintain  one’s  ground  against  all  comers. 
“  There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the  field.” 

Tennyson:  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  156. 

(4)  To  take  the  field:  To  commence  active  mili¬ 
tary  operations ;  to  begin  a  campaign. 

(5)  To  bet  or  lay  against  the  field: 

Sport . :  To  bet  on  one  or  more  horses,  dogs,  &c., 
against  all  the  others  in  the  race. 

(6)  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold:  A  name  given  to  a 
plain  near  Ardres,  a  village  near  Calais,  in  France, 
where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  met  on  June  7  to  25, 1520,  from  the  magnifi- 
jence  displayed  by  the  retinue  of  each  monarch. 

(74  Field  of  Blood :  Aceldama.  The  field  bought 
by  the  chief  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
which  were  given  to  Judas  as  the  price  for  his  be¬ 
trayal  of  our  Lord.  (Matt,  xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  19.) 
field-allowance,  s. 

Milic  :  An  extra  payment  or  allowance  to  officers 
on  active  service  in  the  field,  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  &c. 

fie  id-  artillery,  s. 

Milit Light  ordnance  capable  of  being  easily 
moved  about,  and  thus  suitable  for  use  on  the  field, 
field-ash,  s„ 

Bet  .  Pyrus  aucuparia.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 
field-balm,  s. 

Hot, :  Calaminthci  nepeta. 

field-basil,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Calamintlia  clinopodium;  (2)  Calamin- 
tha  acinos.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

field  bed,  s. 

1,  A  folding  bed  for  use  in  the  field ;  a  camp  bed. 
*2=  A  bed  in  the  open  air. 

‘  This  field-bed  Is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 


field-book,  s. 

1.  Surv.:  A  book  used  by  surveyors,  engineers, 
&c.,  in  which  the  memoranda  of  surveys  are  set 
down. 

2.  Bot.:  A  number  of  leaves  of  paper  bound  to¬ 
gether,  in  which  delicate  plants  may  be  placed  for 
preservation  directly  they  are  plucked. 

“  Many  plants  will  not  bear  transport;  their  flowers  fall 
off  easily,  and  they  are  so  delicate  that  their  foliage  be¬ 
comes  shriveled.  In  such  instances  it  is  best  to  put  them 
at  once  into  paper.  This  is  managed  by  having  a  small 
field-book,  which  may  be  put  into  the  pocket  or  suspended 
round  the  neck,  secured  by  straps  so  as  to  give  pressure 
and  with  an  oil-cloth  covering  which  may  be  used  in  wet 
weather.  This  field-book  may  be  made  with  two  thin 
mahogany  boards  on  the  outside.” — Balfour:  Botany, 
§  1,229. 

field-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Pentatoma.  The  name  is  in¬ 
tended  to  distinguish  them  from  the  bed-bug. 

’‘’field-colors,  s.pl. 

Milit.:  Small  colors  or  flags  of  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  used  for  marking  out  the  ground  for 
cavalry  regiments  and  battalions.  They  are  now 
called  Camp-colors. 

field-cornet,  s.  The  magistrate  of  a  township  in 
the  Cape  colony. 

field-cricket,  s.  A  species  of  cricket,  Acheta 
( Gryllus )  campestris,  found  in  hot  sandy  localities, 
where  i  t  burrows  to  a 
depth  of  six  to  twelve 
inches.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
for  which  it  lies  in  wait  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow. 

It  is  not.so  common  as  the 
house  cricket,  but  is  larger. 

It  is  of  a  black  color,  with 
the  base  of  the  tegumina 
yellow.  Its  chirping  i  s 
louder  than  that  of  the 
house  cricket,  but  it  is  par-  Field-cricket, 
ticularly  shy  and  timid.  Its 

larvae  are  hatched  about  the  end  of  July.  [Ceicket 
(!)•] 

field-cypress,  s. 

Bot. :  Ajuga  chamoepitys. 

field-day,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Milit. :  A  day  on  which  troops  are  exer¬ 
cised  in  field  evolutions. 

“  The  field-day  or  the  drill, 

Seems  less  important  now.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  (Introd.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  day  of  unusual  bustle,  exercise,  or  dis¬ 
play. 

3.  Sunday-school  Custom:  A  modern  innovation, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  children  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  country  are 
taken  out  and  indulged  in  field  sports  and  games. 

field-derrick,  s.  A  derrick  used  for  stacking 
hay  in  the  field.  It  is  mounted  on  a  sled  or  on  a 
sill-piece,  which  is  anchored  temporarily  by  stakes ; 
otherwise  it  is  stayed  by  guys. 

*field-dew,  s.  Dew  taken  from  the  field. 

“With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsum.yn.er  Night’s  Dream,  v.  2. 

field-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Otis  tetrax ,  the  Little  Bustard.  It  is  a 
native  of  France. 

field-equipage,  s. 

Milit.:  Equipage  or  apparatus,  accouterments, 
&c.,  for  service  in  the  field. 

*field-fight,  s.  A  general  engagement ;  a  pitched 
battle. 

“  The  rather  to  traine  them  both,  and  draw  them  to  a 
field-fight.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  239. 

field-flower,  s.  A  wild  flower;  a  flower  growing 
in  the  fields,  as  distinguished  from  one  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

“  Like  arrow  seeds  of  the  field-flower.” 

Tennyson:  The  Poet,  19. 

ficld-fortification,  s. 

Milit. :  The  art,  science,  or  process  of  fortifying 
or  strengthening  the  position  of  forces  in  the  field 
by  works  of  a  temporary  kind. 

field-geologist,  s.  A  geologist  who  acquires  the 
knowledge  of  his  science  largely  by  observations  in 
the  field  instead  of  simply  studying  books  at  home. 

field-glass,  s. 

1.  A  binocular  telescope  in  compact  form,  and 
having  six  achromatic  lenses.  It  has  a  metallic 
body  covered  with  morocco,  and  a  sunshade  to 
extend  over  the  object-glasses.  It  is  carried  in  a 
leather-case  with  a  strap,  and  has  a  body  from 
three  and  three-quarters  to  six  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  the  object-glasses  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
six  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  also  called  a  lorgnette, 
opera-glass,  or  race-glass. 


2.  A  small  achromatic  telescope,  usually  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  having 
three  to  six  draws. 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  compound 
microscope,  which  is  nearest  to  the  object-glass ; 
the  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  is  the  eye-glass. 

field-gun,  s. 

Milit.:  A  light  cannon  designed  to  accompany 
troops  in  their  maneuvers  on  the  field  of  battle. 

field-hand,  s.  A  laborer  engaged  in  farming 
work ;  a  farm-laborer. 

^field-house,  s.  A  tent, 
field-madder,  s. 

Bot.:  A  common  modern  book-name  for  Sherar- 
dia  arvensis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Rubi- 
aceee.  It  is  a  common  field  herb,  with  clusters  of 
small  lilac  flowers  in  terminal  heads,  used  in  dye¬ 
ing. 

field-man,  s.  A  peasant,  a  boor. 

“  He  statutis  and  ordauis,'  that  field-men  quha  has  mair 
nor  four  ky,  sail,  for  thair  awin  sustentatioun,  tak  and 
ressave  landis  fra  thair  maisteris,  and  till  and  saw  the 
samin.” — Stat.  Alex.  II.  in  Balfour’s  Pract.,  p.  536. 

field-marshal,  s. 

Milit. :  The  highest  rank  of  officers  in  European 
armies.  This  rank  was  first  conferred  in  England 
upon  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  George  Earl  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  by  George  II.,  in  1736. 

field-marshalship,  s.  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a 
field-marshal, 
field-more,  s. 

Bot. :  Either  Daucus  carota  or  Pastinaca  sativa. 
( Britten  &  Holland.) 

field-mouse,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  rodents 
which  live  in  the  fields,  where  they  burrow  in  banks, 
&c.  Mus  sylvaticus  is  the  Long-tailed  Field-mouse, 
Arvicola  aqrestis  the  Short-tailed  Field-mouse  or 
Field-vole  (q.  v.). 

field-naturalist,  s.  One  who  does  not  confine 
his  studies  of  natural  science  to  books,  but  makes 
researches  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
field-nigella,  field-nigelweed,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  githago.  ( Britten  cl"  Holland.) 
field-notes,  s.pl. 

Surv.:  Notes  or  memoranda  as  to  stations,  dis¬ 
tances,  bearings,  &c.,  made  by  a  surveyor  while  in 
the  field. 

field-officer,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
below  that  of  general;  as  a  major,  a  colonel,  &c. 

field-piece,  s. 

Mil.:  A  field-gun  (q.  v.). 
field-practice,  s. 

Mil. :  Military  exercises  or  evolutions  in  the  field, 
field-preacher,  s.  One  who  preaches  in  the  open 
air. 

field-preaching,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air. 

field-roller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  drawn  over  a 
plowed  field  to  crush  the  clods  and  level  the  ground. 
*field-room,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Open  space,  room. 

“Falling  back  whero  they 
Might  yield-room  find  at  large.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  and  unrestricted  opportunity. 

‘  ‘  They  had  field-room  enough  to  expatiate  upon  the  gross 
iniquity  of  the  covenant.” — Clarendon:  Hist,  of  the  Civil 
War. 

field-sketching,  s. 

Mil. :  The  art  or  act  of  sketching  in  plan  rapidly, 
while  in  the  field,  the  natural  features  of  a  country, 
so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  character. 

field-spider,  s.  _  The  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  numerous  species  of  spiders  found  in  fields. 

field-sports,  s.  pi.  Outdoor  sports,  such  as 
hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  &c. 

*field-staff,  s. 

Mil. :  A  staff  formerly  carried  by  gunners  in  the 
field,  and  containing  lighted  matches  for  discharg¬ 
ing  cannon. 

field-telegraph,  s. 

Mil. :  A  portable  telegraph  adapted  for  use  in  the 
field  in  military  operations. 

field-train,  s. 

Mil. :  That  branch  or  department  of  the  army 
whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  keep  the  Artillery 
fully  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  En¬ 
gineers  with  stores,  for  which  purpose  depots  were 
established  at  convenient  places  between  the  front 
and  the  base  of  operations. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpif,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


field-vole 
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field-vole,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Arvicola  agrestis ,  or  Short-tailed  Field- 
mouse.  Its  color  is  grayish-brown,  tinged  with  red  or 
yellow  on  the  sides  ;  the  lower  surface  pale-gray  or 
dirty  white  ;  tail,  brown  above,  grayish  beneath.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
Europe.  It  usually  frequents  damp  places,  forming 
burrows  of  considerable  extent.  The  food  of  the 
field-vole  consists  almost  exclusively  of  vegetable 
substances.  Like  its  congeners,  it  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  breeds  three  or  four  times  in  the  year, 
field-work,  s. 

1.  Surv. :  The  various  outdoor  operations  neces¬ 
sary  in  surveying. 

2.  .Mil.  (pi.) :  Temporary  fortifications  or  de¬ 
fenses  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field,  or  by 
besiegers  or  besieged  to  strengthen  their  position. 

field,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Field,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Carp.:  To  sink  a  margin  round  a  panel  of 
wood. 

2.  Cricket:  To  catch  or  stop  a  ball  when  hit  by 
the  batsman,  and  return  it  to  the  wicket-keeper. 

“The  ball  being  sharply  fielded  at  cover-point.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  take  to  the  field. 

2.  To  fight. 

“Who,  soone  prepared  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

II  Technically : 

1.  Base  Ball  and  Cricket:  To  act  as  a  fielder. 

2.  Racing:  To  back  the  field  against  the  favorite. 
(Slang.) 

field'-ed,  a.  [En g.  field;  -ed.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Engaged  in  the  field  or  in  action ; 
encamped. 

“  Now,  Mars,  Ipr’thee,  make  us  quick  in  work; 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

2.  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  stopped  and  returned  to 
the  wicket  keeper  by  a  fielder. 

*field'-en,  s.  [Eng.  field;  -en.]  Consisting  of 
fields. 

“The  fielden  country  also  and  plains.” — P.  Holland. 
field  -er,  s.  [Ling,  field,  v. ;  -er.] 

Base  Ball  and  Cricket :  One  of  the  players  who 
stands  out  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  and  return 
balls  hit  by  the  batsman ;  a  fieldsman. 

field-fare,  *feld-fare,  *felde-fare,  s.  [A.  S. 

feldefare,  from  feld=  a  field,  and  far  an— to  go,  to 
traverse.] 

Zo&l. :  T-urdus  pilaris ,  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
Turdidee,  or  Thrush  family.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  with  black  tail 
and  ash-colored  head. 

“  Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 

With  which  th e  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed.” 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

field  -lfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Field,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Cricket:  The  act  of  catching  or  stopping  and 
returning  to  the  wicket-keeper  balls  hit  by  the  bats¬ 
man. 

“Too  much  praise  cannot  possibly  be  lavished  on  the 
fielding.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Vinegar  Manufac. :  Exposure  to  the  open  air 
and  sun  of  malt-wash,  or  gyle  in  casks,  in  order  to 
promote  its  acetification. 

fielding-plane,  s.  The  plane  used  in  fielding— 
i.  e.,  in  sinking  the  margin  round  a  panel. 

♦field -ish,  *feld-ishe,  a.  [Eng.  field;  -ish.] 
Countrified,  rural. 

“They  sing  a  song  made  of  a feldishe  mouse.” 

Wyatt:  Mean  and  Sure  Estate. 

field  -lte,  s.  [Named  after  F.  Field,  the  miner¬ 
alogist;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite,  occurring  at  the 
mine  Altar,  near  Coquimbo.  It  is  soft,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  greenish-gray  slightly  reddish,  with 
powder  bright  red.  (Dana.) 
field§'-man,  s.  [Fielder.] 
field  -wort,  s.  [En g.  field,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Gentiana  amarella,  or  perhaps  Erythrcea 
ientaurium.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*field'-y,  *feel-di,  *fel-di,  a.  [Eng.  field ;  -y.] 
Like  a  field ;  open . 

*fi-en,  *fy-in,  V.  t.  [A  contr.  of  defy  (q.  v.).]  To 
digest,  to  devour. 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -turn. 


fiend,  *fend,  *fende,  *feond,  *feonde,  *feont, 
*Veond,  s.  [A.  S.fednd,  fi6nd=a  hater,  an  enemy, 
properly  the  pr.  par.  of  fe6gan= to  hate  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  vijand;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fiende = an  enemy;  Icel. 
fjdndi,  pr.  par.  of  fjd=to  hate ;  Goth,  fijands,  pr. 
par.  of  fijan=to  hate ;  Ger.  feind  (Skeat).] 

*1.  An  enemy. 

“  Feond  he  wes  thes  kinges.” — Layamon,  ii.  49. 

2.  A  demon,  a  devil,  an  infernal  being;  with  the 
definite  article,  Satan,  the  devil,  the  arch-enemy  of 
mankind. 

“  Gome  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last.” 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

3.  A  person  of  demoniacal,  devilish,  or  fiendish 
qualities  or  disposition. 

“  That  cursed  man,  that  cruel  fiend  of  hell.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  50. 

fiend-begotten,  a.  Begotten  by  a  fiend  or  devil; 
devilish,  fiendish.  (Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  5.) 

fiend-born,  a.  Born  of  a  fiend  or  devil.  (Scott: 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii.) 

fiend-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  fiend  or  devil. 

*fiend-fray’-ing,  a.  [Eng.  fiend,  and  fraying, 
pr.  par.  of  fray,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Frightening  or  driving 
away  a  fiend. 

fiend'-ful,  a.  [English  fiend;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
fiendish,  devilish,  or  malignant  nature. 

“  Regard  his  hellish  fall, 

Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things.” 

Marlowe:  Dr.  Faustus,  v.  (Chorus.) 

fiend  -f  ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiendful;  -ly.]  In  a 
fiendish  manner ;  fiendishly. 

fiend-ish,  a.  [English  fiend ;  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  fiend ;  befitting  or  proper 
to  a  fiend ;  devilish,  demoniacal,  diabolical,  infer¬ 
nal  ;  exceedingly  malignant  or  wicked. 

fiend-ish-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ly.]  In  a 
fiendish  or  devilish  manner ;  like  a  fiend ;  infernally, 
diabolically. 

fiend-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fiendish ;  -ness.]  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  fiendish ;  devilishness ; 
iabolicalness. 

fiend'-llke,  *feond-liche,  *fond-liche,  a.  [A.  S. 

fedndlic ;  Icel.  fiandligr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fiantlih ;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  fiendtlig.] 

*1.  Hostile. 

2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  fiend ;  devilish ;  dia¬ 
bolical. 

*3.  Deadly,  fatal. 

Sent,  s.  [Fiend.] 

IT  Fient  a  haet :  The  devil  a  bit ;  deuce  a  thing, 
fier,  a.  [Fere.]  Sound ;  healthy. 

“  We’re  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread, 

As  lang’s  we’re  hale  and  fier. ” 

Burns:  Epistle  to  Davie. 

f i-er-a-men  -te,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Proudly,  fiercely,  boldly, 
fierge,  *rerce,  *fers,  *ferse,  *fierse,  *firs, 
*firse,  a.  &  adv.  [0.  Fr.  fiers,  fers,  from  Lat.  ferus 
=wild,  fierce.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ferocious,  cruel,  violent,  furious,  impetuous. 

“  Thou  ferse  God  of  armes,  Mars  the  rede.” 

Chaucer:  Anelyda,  i. 

2.  Vehement,  violent,  exceeding  strong  or  forci¬ 
ble. 

“  The  ships,  though  so  great,  are  driven  of  fierce  winds; 
yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm.”  — 
James  iii.  4. 

3.  Savage,  ferocious,  easily  roused  or  enraged. 

“  Poetry  disarms 

The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  253,  254. 

4.  Indicating  or  full  of  fierceness  or  ferocity  ;  as, 
fierce  language,  fierce  looks,  a.  fierce  attack. 

“A  king  of  fierce  countenance.” — Daniel  viii.  23. 

5.  Violent,  vehement,  excessive. 

“  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.” — Genesis  xlix.  7. 

*6.  Vehement,  ardent,  fiery,  eager. 

“  O  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 

That  bright  and  fierce,  and  fickle  is  the  South.” 

Tennyson.  Princess,  iv.  79. 

*1.  Passionate,  strong,  ardent. 

“  Yet  have  I  fierce  affections.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  6. 
*8.  Wild,  disordered. 
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*9.  Excessive,  exceeding,  immoderate,  extreme. 

“  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity, 

One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  i. 

*10.  Desperate,  extreme. 

“  In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  v. 

*11.  Proud,  haughty. 

“  He  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  9. 

B.  As  adv.:  Fiercely,  furiously,  violently,  vehe¬ 
mently. 

“  The  midday  sun  fierce  beat  against  their  faces.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  i.  1. 

For  the  difference  between  fierce  and  ferocious, 
see  Ferocious. 

♦fierce-flaming,  a.  Burning  with  a  fierce  flame ; 
darting  out  fierce  looks. 

“  His  eyes  fierce-flaming  o'er  the  trophy  roll.” 

Pitt:  Virgil's  JEneid  xii. 

*fierce-minded,  a.  Of  a  fierce  mind  or  disposi¬ 
tion. 

“  Forgetfulnesse  seized  his  fierce-minded  confidence.”— 
Bp.  Wilson:  3  Maccabees,  vi.  18. 

*fier  ge-llng,  *fierce-lings,  *fierce-lins,  adv. 
[Eng.  fierce ;  adv.  suff.  -ling.]  In  a  hurry,  with 
violence  ;”fiercely. 

“  I  came  fiercelins  in.” — Ross:  Helenore,  p.  37. 

fier'ge-ly,  *feers-ly,  *fers-lich,  *fers-lych, 

*fers-ly,  adv.  [Eng .fierce;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fierce,  furious,  or  ferocious  manner;  with 
fierceness  or  ferocity. 

2.  With  fierceness  or  ferocity  of  looks;  as,  to  look 
fiercely. 

3.  With  exceeding  violence  or  strength;  furiously; 
as,  The  fire  burnt  fiercely. 

fier  ge-ness,  *feers-nes,  *feers-nesse,  *fers- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fierce;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  fierce  or  ferocious ;  ferocity,  fury,  violence, 
vehemence. 

*fierce-ty,  *feers-te,  s.  [English  fierce;  - ty .] 
Fierceness,  ferocity. 

fl'-er-l  fa’-gi-as,  s.  [Lat.=cause  it  to  be  done.] 

Law :  A  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  recovered 
in  an  action  for  debtor  damages  to  the  sheriff,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  levy  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  defendant  the  sum  or  debt  recovered.  This  writ 
lies  as  well  against  privileged  persons  as  common 
persons,  and  against  executors  or  administrators 
with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the  deceased.  It  is 
commonly  contracted  to  Fi.fa. 

“Under  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  goods,  money,  and  se 
curities  only  may  be  taken.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

ffier'-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiery ;  -ly.]  In  a  fiery, 
hot,  or  vehement  manner. 

f  i'er'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fiery ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot  like  fire , 
heat,  hotness. 

“The  ashes,  by  their  heat,  their  fieriness,  and  their 
dryness,  belong  to  the  element  of  earth.” — Boyle:  Works, 
i.  470. 

2.  rfig. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heated  or 
hot  in  temper  or  disposition ;  heat,  acrimony,  hot¬ 
ness  of  temper. 

“  The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieriness 
of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate.” — 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

*fl -er-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  fire;  -ize.]  To  burn,  to 
kindle. 

“But  aireturn  water,  earth  may  fierize.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  2d  day,  1st  week,  264. 

f  ier’-y,  *fir-ie,  *fir-y,  *fyr-y,  *fuyr-y,  a.  &  adv. 
[Lag.  fire;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

“And  to  wissen  hem  by  nygbt, 

A  fine  piller  hem  alight.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

2.  Containing  fire. 

“I  know  thou’dst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulph 
Than  flatter  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

3.  Heated  by  fire ;  hot,  like  fire. 

“  The  sword  which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut,  by 
reason  of  the  sharpness  which  simply  it  hath,  but  also 
burn  by  means  of  that  heat  which  it" hath  from  fire.” — 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Like  or  resembling  fire. 

“Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent.” — Numb.  xxi.  8. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Hot  or  heated  like  fire ;  burning,  inflamed. 

“  Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  183. 


“This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 
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2.  Easily  set  on  fire ;  highly  inflammable ;  as,  a 
fiery  mine. 

3.  Exceeding  hot ;  dried  up,  parched. 

“The  dust  and  heat 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street.’’ 

Longfellow:  Rain  in  Summer. 

4.  Vehement,  ardent,  eager,  fierce. 

“This  deed  .  .  .  must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

5.  Passionate ;  hot-tempered  ;  easily  provoked. 

“You  know  the  .fiery  quality  of  the  duke.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

6.  Unrestrained,  untamed ;  fierce,  wild. 

“  One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the  fiery  steed.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

7.  Causing  heat  or  passion  ;  inflaming. 

“Loue  hath  his  An/  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,566. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fiery  and  hot,  see 

Hot. 

fiery- chamber,  s. 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  appellation  Cham- 
bre  Arden  te  given  to  a  French  tribunal  instituted 
by  Francis  1.,  in  A.  D.  1535,  for  the  punishment'of 
heresy.  It  continued  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
fiery-cross,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan  upon 
any  sudden  or  important  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat  and, 
making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its  extremities 
in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery-cross,  also  Creau 
Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame,  because  disobedience  to 
what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy.  It  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed 
with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the 
principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  implying  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol  was  bound  to 
send  it  forward,  with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next  village; 
and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through 
all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and 
aleo  among  his  allies  and  neighbors,  if  the  danger  was 
common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery-cross,  everyman, 
from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms  and  ac¬ 
coutrements,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed 
to  appear,  suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword, 
which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobedient 
by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks  upon  the  warlike  signal.” 
— Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1.  (Note.) 

*fiery-fary,  s. 

1.  Confusion,  bustle. 

2.  Pretended  bustle. 

fiery-footed,  a.  Swift-footed,  eager,  impetuous, 
fiery-hot,  a.  Passionate,  impetuous,  eager, 
ardent. 

“Fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers.”  Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxiii. 
♦fiery-new,  a.  New  as  from  the  forge;  brand- 
new,  fire-new. 

♦fiery-pointed,  a.  Throwing  rays  pointed  as  it 
were  with  fire. 

fiery-red,  a.  Red  as  fire,  from  exertion  or  other¬ 
wise. 

♦fiery-short,  a.  Angrily  short,  with  the  laconism 
of  indignation. 

fiery-spangled,  a.  Spangled  with  anything 
bright  and  glittering. 

♦fiery-triplicity,  s. 

Astrol.:  The  three  signs,  Leo,  Aries,  and  Sagit¬ 
tarius,  which  surpass  the  rest  in  their  fiery  appear¬ 
ance. 

fiery- wheeled,  a.  Having  wheels  like  fire. 
{Milton:  Jl  Penseroso,  53.) 

fl.  fa.,  s.  [Fieri  Facias.] 

fife,  s.  [Fr.  fifre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  pflfa,  fifa, 
from  pfifen= to  blow  a  fife;  Ger.  pfetfe= a  pipe; 
pfiff=  a  whistle.  Allied  to  pipe  (q.  v.).] 

Music: 

1.  A  small  pipe  used  as  a  musical  instrument ;  its 
compass  is  two  octaves  from  D  on  the  fourth  line  of 
the  treble  clef.  In  the  British  Army  and  Navy, 
fifes  and  drums  are  supplied  at  the  public  expense; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or 
a  battalion  of  infantry  comprises  a  certain  number 
of  bandsmen,  besides  buglers,  fifers,  and  drummers. 
Although  of  ancient  use  in  England  for  military 
purposes,  it  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  was  not  restored  until  the  siege  of  Maestricht 
in  1747.  The  fife  in  the  orchestra  is  called  Flauto 
piccolo  (q.  v.). 

“He  roused  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  13. 

2.  An  organ-stop ;  a  piccolo,  generally  of  two  feet 
in  length.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

♦fife-major,  s. 

Milit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  who  formerly 
superintended  the  fifers  of  a  regiment. 
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fife-rail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  banister  on  the  break  of  a  poop  or 
around  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 

fife,  v.  i.  [Fife,  s.]  To  play  upon  a  fife. 

f  If-er,  s.  [Eng.  fif(e) ;  -er.)  One  who  plays 
upon  a  fife. 

flf'-ish,  a.  [From  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scot¬ 
land,  many  of  whose  inhabitants  were  said  to  be 
deranged.]  Somewhat  deranged. 

“He  will  be  .  .  .  very,  very  fiftsh,  as  the  east  country 
fisherfolks  say.” — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

flf  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fifish ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slightly  deranged. 

fif-teen',  *fif-tene,  *vyf-tene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
fiftyne,  fiftene,  from /t/=  five,  and  tyn=ten  ;  O.  Fris. 
fiftine,  fiftene ;  Dut.  vijftien;  Goth,  fimftaihun; 
Icel.  fimtdn ;  Sw.  femton ;  Dan .femten;  Ger.  filnf- 
zehn.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  five  and 
ten  ;  one  more  than  fourteen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  five  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  made  up  of 
five  and  ten ;  as,  15  or  XV. 

*3.  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  as  being 
composed  of  fifteen  judges. 

II.  Old  Law:  A  tax  of  a  fifteenth.  [Fifteenth, 
B.  II.  2.) 

“It  is  to  be  observed  furthermore  that  this  payment 
which  we  commonly  at  this  day  doe  call  the  Fifteen,  is 
truly  and  was  anciently  named  the  Tenth  and  Fifteenth.” 
—Lambarde:  Perambulation  of  Kent  (ed.  1656),  p.  55. 

fifteen-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gasterosteus  spinachia,  a  marine  species 
of  Stickleback,  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  which 
makes  its  nest  of  seaweed  and  guards  the  eggs  like 
the  fresh-water  species.  Color  variable,  sometimes 
reddish-brown,  sometimes  dark-green.  It  is  met 
with  on  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  feeds 
on  the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  worms,  and  other  ma¬ 
rine  animals.  It  is  also  called  the  Sea-adder  (q.  v.). 

flf-teenth',  *fife-tende,  *fif-tende,  *fif-tenthe, 
♦five-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fifteddha;  O.  Fris. 
fiftinda ,  fiftendesta ;  Dut.  fijthende ;  O.  Sax.  fim- 
tdndi;  Sw.  &  Dan.  ferntende ;  Ger.  filnfzehnte.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourteenth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  fifteen ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

“In  his  long  prayer  or  his  fiveteenth  point.” 

Corbet:  Iter  Boreale. 

2.  Being  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  fifteenth  part. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Music : 

(1)  The  interval  of  a  double  octave ;  bis-diapason. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  two  feet  in  length  on  the 
manuals  and  four  feet  on  the  pedals,  consisting  of 
open  metal  pipes.  It  is  tuned  one  octave  above  the 
principal,  and  two  octaves  above  the  open  diapa¬ 
son. 

*2.  Old  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Fifteenth  ( decima  quinta )  is  a  tribute  or  imposition  of 
money  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  or  other  town  through 
the  realm,  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or  that  man,  but 
in  general  upon  the  whole  city  or  town;  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  amounts  to  a  fifteenth  part  of  that  which  the 
city  hath  been  valued  at  of  old,  or  to  a  fifteenth  part  of 
every  man’s  personal  estate,  according  to  a  reasonable 
valuation.” — Blount:  Law  Diet. 

fifth,  *fift,  *fif-ta,  *fifte,  *fifthe,  *fyft,  *fyfthe, 

a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fifta ;  O.  Sax.  flf  to ;  Dut.  vijfde ;  O.  H. 
Ger .  fimfto,finfto ;  Icel.  fimmti ;  Sw.  &  Dan .fenite; 
Gei'.funfte.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five;  next  in  order  to  the  fourth. 

“This  is  th efyft  day.” — Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  2. 

2.  Being  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  five  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of  unity  divided 
by  five. 

2.  Mus.:  A  diatonic  interval  of  five  notes.  Its 
ratio  is  2 :3,  the  diapente  of  the  ancients.  With  the 
exception  of  the  octave  it  is  the  most  perfect  of 
concords. 

Fifth  Monarchy,  s.  The  personal  reign  of 
Jesus  on  earth  expected  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  (q.  v.). 

Fifth  Monarchy  Man: 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  who  declared  themselves  “  subjects 
only  of  King  Jesus,”  and  held  that  a  fif  th  universal 
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monarchy  would  be  established  on  earth  under  the 
personal  reign  of  Jesus  (the  four  preceding  mon¬ 
archies  having  been  those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome) ,  and  that  no  single  person  ought  to  rule 
mankind  until  His  coming,  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  civil  government  should  be  provisionally  ad¬ 
ministered  by  His  saints. 

“  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  shouting  for  King  Jesus,  agitators 
lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of  Agag  all 
these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of  the  Great  Rebel¬ 
lion.” — Macaulay:  Essay  on  Milton. 

fifth-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  or  segment  above  the 
fore-axle  of  a  carriage  and  beneath  the  bed.  The 
king-bolt  is  the  center  of  oscillation,  and  the  fifth- 
wheel  forms  an  extended  support  to  prevent  the 
careening  of  the  carriage-bed. 

f  lfth'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fifth  ;-ly.]  In  the  fifth 
place. 

flf-ti-eth,  *fiftithe,  *fiftuthe,  *fiftugethe, 
♦fyftith,  *fyftithe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fiftigodha;  O. 
Fris.  fiftichsta;  Dut.  vijftigstej  O.  H.  Ger.  firnf- 
zugdsto;  Icel.  fimrntiigaudi ;  Sw.  femtionde ; ,  Ger. 
funfzigste .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifty ;  next  in  order  after  the 

forty-ninth.  #  _ 

2.  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is 
divided. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
fifty. 


O.  H.  Ger.  fimfzug,  finfzuc ;  Goth.. 
fimmtigi ;  Sw./ emtio ;  Ger.  funfzig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Five  times  ten. 

“A  man  haht  him  fifty  penis.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  18. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  five  times  ten. 

“And  they  sat  down  in  ranks  of  hundreds  and  by 

fifties.” — Mark  vi.  40. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  five  times 
ten ;  as  50,  or  L. 

♦fifty-weight,  s.  Half  a  hundred-weight. 

u  About  fifty-weight  of  iron  bolts. ” — Mayo :  Kaloolah , 
p.  140. 

fig,  *fige,  *fyg,  *fyge,*fygge,  s.  [Fr .figue;  Prov. 
fig  a;  Sp.  mo,  from  Lat.ficus—a,  fig;  Dut.  vijg,  Ger. 
feige.  The  A.  S.  fic  is  directly  from  the  Lat.  ficus.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-treo.  It  is  not  a  true  fruit, 
but  a  fleshy  receptacle  of  a  conical  form,  attached 
by  the  narrow  end,  the  broad  end  or  apex  having  a 
small  opening  like  a  pore,  the  true  flowers  and  seeds 
lining  the  interior.  It  is  demulcent  and  laxative, 
and  is  used  for  cataplasms.  The  best  figs  are 
imported  into  this  country  from  Turkey ;  others  are 
supplied  by  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and  North  Africa. 

“Swete  frut  that  me  clepeth  figes.” — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  150. 

(2)  The  fig-tree  (q.  v.) 

“  Full  on  its  orownaji/s  green  branches  rise.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  127. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  The  disease  called  the  piles  (q.  v.). 

“The Figes ; quidam  morbus,  ficus."— Cathol.  Anglicum. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.  (American.) 

(3)  Anything  of  the  very  least  value  or  importance. 
(Used  in  contempt  or  scorn.)  [Fico.] 

“  A  fig  for  Peter.” — Shakesp. .-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Farriery:  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a 
horse’s  foot  consequent  on  a  bruise. 

IT  Indian  fig : 

1.  Sing.:  Opuntia  vulgaris,  or  any  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

2.  PL:  The  name  given  by  Bindley  to  the  order 
Cactacese. 

fig-apple,  s.  A  species  of  apple. 

“  A  fig-apple  hath  no  core  or  kernel,  in  these  resembling 
a  fig,  and  differing  from  other  apples.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

fig-bean,  s.  \ 

Fig. :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus.  (Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holland.) 

fig-cake,  s.  A  preparation  of  figs  and  almonds 
worked  up  into  a  hard  paste  and  pressed  into  round 
cakes  Hke  small  cheeses, 
fig-eater,  s.  [Becafico.] 

fig-gnat,  s. 

Entom.:  Culex ficarius,  a  species  of  gnat. 

fig-leaf,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree. 

“The  objector  makes  himself  diversion  about  their 
sewing  fig-leaves  together.” — Waterland:  Works,  vi.  36. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fig-marigold 

.*2.  Fig.  :  a  covering  adopted  in  an  emergency ;  a 
flimsy  covering,  from  the  use  made  of  the  fig-leaf  in 
statuary  to  conceal  nakedness. 

“What  pitiful  fig-leaves,  what  senseless  and  ridiculous 
shifts  are  these?” — South:  Sermons,  ii.  296. 

iig-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  the  species  of  the  genus 
Mesembryanthemum,  belonging  to  the  family  Ficoi- 
dese.  [Mesembryanthemum.] 

fig-pecker,  s.  The  same  as  Fig-eater  (q.  v.). 

fig-sliell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  popular  name  for  Pyrula,  a  genus  of 
sub-tropical  shells,  which  have  a  fig  or  pear-shaped 
form,  with  a  short  spire.  The  surface  is,  in  many 
species,  ornamented  with  raised  reticulated  lines ; 
the  outer  lip  thin  and  the  inner  smooth  ;  canal  long 
and  open.  They  have  a  wide,  sub-tropical  range. 
Forty  species  have  been  described,  living  at  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-five  fathoms  deep. 

fig-tree,  *fic-tre,  *fige-tre,  *fyge-tre,  *fyg- 

tre,  s. 

Bot. :  Ficus  carica,  a  tree  of  the  Mulberry  family 
((Moracese).  It  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  and 
was  early  introduced  into  the  islands  and  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  has  become  acclimated,  and  at 
times  attains  the  height  of  a  tree.  There  are  many 
varieties  cultivated.  F.  ( Arostigma )  religiosa  is  the 
Pippal-tree,  or  Sacred  Fig  of  India.  The  fig  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  California,  the  annual 
product  being  of  great  value. 

“A  laud  of  vines  and  fig-trees.” — Deut.  viii.  8. 

Hg-wort,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  common  book-name  for  Scrophularia  aquat- 
ica  and  S.  nodosa,  from  their  being  used  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  Ficus.  [Scrophularia.] 

(2)  Ranunculus  ficaria.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Scrophulariaceae.  He  calls  them  also  Linariads. 

flg(2),s.  [A  contract,  of  figure  (q.  v.).]  Dress, 
array,  outfit,  equipment,-  generally  in  the  phrase, 
in  full  fig=in  full  dress. 

“Lolisnot  one  of  the  Queen’s  pyebalds  in  full  fig  ns 
great  and  as  foolish  a  monster?” — Thackeray:  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxiv. 

fig  (1).,  v.  t.  [Fig  (1),  s.] 

*1.  To  insult  any  one  with  ficoes  or  contemptuous 
motions  of  the  fingers.  [Fico.] 

“When  Pistol  lies,  do  this;  and  fig  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  3. 

*2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one’s  head. 

“  Away  to  the  sow  she  goes,  and  figs  her  in  the  crown 
with  another  story.” — V Estrange. 

3.  To  apply  ginger  to  the  fundament  of  a  horse, 
in  order  to  make  him  appear  lively  and  spirited. 

fig  (2),v.  t.  [Fig  (2),  s.]  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
set  out. 

fig  (3),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  fidge=fidget 
(q.  v.).]  To  move  quickly  or  suddenly  ;  to  fidget. 

‘‘Figs  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  cry.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  The  Handy-Crafts,  605. 

FIg'-gi-ro,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  name  of  the  hero 
■in  two  plays  by  Beaumarchais — the  Barber  of 
Seville  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  In  the  former 
ho  is  a  barber,  in  the  latter  a  valet,  but  in  both  he 
outwits  every  one ;  hence  the  term  is  used  for  any 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  witty  person. 

fIg’-3,-ry,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  vagary  (q.  v.).]  A 
vagary,  a  frolic. 

“Ere  long  I  will  make  ’em  believe  you  ean  conjure  with 
•such  a.  figary.”— Beaum.  <h  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2. 

♦flg-ent,  a.  [Prob.  from  fig  (2),  v.,  or  fidge,  v.] 
Unsteady,  unfixed,  quick,  fickle. 

“What  kind  of  fig  ent  memory  have  you  ?  Beaum.  <£ 
Flet.:  Eastward  Hoe,  iii. 

*fig-er,  s.  [O.Er.figier;  Prov.  figuier.-]  A  fig- 
tree. 

‘‘Figer  is  ones  kunnes  treou  thet  bereth  swet  frut.” — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  150. 

♦figer-tree,  s.  A  fig-tree. 

“Thai  abade  vnder  a  figer-tre.”— Tristram,  iii.  72. 

fig  -gum,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  old  game,  or 
juggler's  trick. 

fight  (gh  silent),  *fiht-en,  *fighte,  *feht-en, 
*feght,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  feohtan ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
vechten;  Dan .fegte;  Sw.fdkta;  O.  H.  Ger .fehtan; 
■Ger .fechten;  O.  Fris .fiuchta.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  contend ;  to  strive  for  victory  or  superiority. 

“Whoso  wol  aghens  the  d9vil  fighte 
Ther  mai  nego  sit  arighte.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  21 1. 
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2.  To  contend  in  arms  or  in  battle ;  to  war ;  to  bat¬ 
tle  ;  to  endeavor  to  defeat  or  subdue  an  enemy  by 
force  of  arms.  It  may  be  used  either  of  a  single 
combatant  or  of  a  whole  army  or  nation. 

“  They  fight  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  ground.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  bk.  iv. 

3.  It  is  generally  followed  by  with,  but  against  is 
also  used. 

“  Did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  fight 
against  them?” — Judges  xi.  25. 

4.  To  act  or  strive  in  opposition ;  to  oppose  ;  to  try 
to  resist. 

“  Let  us  not  fight  against  God.” — Acts  xxiii.  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  with,  to  war  against,  to  combat ;  to 
carry  on  a  war  against;  to  engage  in  battle  or  com¬ 
bat. 

“And  now,  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight, 

Their  ships,  like  wasted  patrimonies  show.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxvi. 

2.  To  contest ;  to  struggle  or  contend  against ;  as, 
to  fight  a  question  or  a  point. 

3.  To  carry  on  or  wage. 

“ Fight  this  battle  out.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  give  in  fight. 

“  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i,  3. 

a  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  set  on  to  fight ;  as,  to  fight 
cocks. 

6.  To  manage  or  maneuver  in  fight;  as,  to  fight  a 
ship. 

7.  To  gain  or  win  by  fighting;  as,  to  fight  one’s 
way. 

If  (1)  To  fight  a  thing  out :  To  struggle  to  the  end. 

(2)  To  fight  shy  of  anyone  or  anything :  To  avoid 
a  person  or  thing  from  a  feeling  of  mistrust,  dislike, 
or  fear. 

fight  (gh  silent),  *fecht,  *feht,  *feiht,  *feyghte, 
*figt,  *fiht,  *fihte,  *fygbt,  *fyhte,  *veht,  *vight, 

s.  [A.  S.  feohte;  O.  H.  Ger.  and  O.  Sa x.fehta;  M. 
H.  Ger.  vehte ;  Dut.  gevecht .] 

1.  A  battle,  a  contest  of  arms  ;  a  struggle  for  vic¬ 
tory,  whether  between  individuals  or  large  bodies; 
a  combat. 

“When  I  call  to  mind  and  remember  the  conflicts  and 
fights  at  sea.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  327. 

2.  A  struggle,  contest,  or  contention,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  arms. 

*3.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants  during  a 
naval  engagement.  [Close-fights.] 

“  Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight, 

That  never  viewed  a  brave  sea-fight ! 

Hang  up  your  bloody  colors  in  the  air, 

Up  with  your  fights  and  your  nettings  prepare.” 

Dryden:  Song  in  Amboyna,  iii.  3. 

4.  Power,  strength,  or  inclination  for  fighting, 
fight-wite,  s.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  any 
person  for  quarreling  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace. 

fight -ee,  s.  [Eng.  fight,  and  suff.  -ee.] 

Botany:  Plantago  lanceolata.  Called  also  the 
Fighting-cock  (q.  v.). 

fight -er  (gh  silent),  *feghtare,  *feyghtare, 
♦fightere,  *fyghter,  s.  [A.  S.  feohtere;  O.  Fris. 
fiuchtere;  O.  H.  (for.  fehtan;  Dut.  vechter .]  One 
who  fights  ;  a  combatant ;  a  warrior. 

“  You  are  a  writer  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fel¬ 
low 

Who  could  both  write  and  fight.” 

Longfellow:  Courtship)  of  Miles  Standish,  ii. 

fight  -mg  (gh  silent),  *feghting,  *feghtyng, 
*fightinge,  *figbtyng,  *vightinge,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&  s.  [Fight,  w.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fit  or  qualified  for  war ;  experienced  or  skilled 
in  war. 

“  A  host  of  fighting  men  went  out  to  war  by  bands.” — 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 

2.  Occupied  by  war ;  forming  the  scene  of  battle. 

“Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more.  ’ 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  31. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  engaging  in  war  or  com¬ 
bat  ;  a  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 

“  It  semed  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fightyng  were  as  a  wood  lyoun.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,657. 

fighting-cock,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  the  plantain,  Plani- 
ago  lanceolata,  because  children  make  mock-fight 
with  it. 

fighting-fish,  s.  Macropus  ( Ctenops )  pugnax.  A 
small  fish,  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  remarkable  for 
its  pugnacity.  They  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  as  game-cocks  used  to  be.  When  excited 
or  irritated,  its  scales  assume  metallic  hues. 


figurate-numbers 

fighting-gear,  s.  The  equipment  or  outfit  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  fighting-man. 

fighting-top,  s.  The  armored  station  at  the  top 
of  a  military  mast. 

fight  -Ing-lf  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  fighting ; 
-ly.]  Pugnaciously. 

♦fig-less,  a.  [Eng.  fig;  -less.]  Destitute  of  figs. 

“The  figless  fig-tree.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  184- 

♦fig  -ment,  s.  [Lat.  flpmentum,  from  ftngo= to 
feign,  to  invent.]  A  fiction;  a  story  invented;  a 
fabrication ;  a  fable. 

*fi  -go,  s.  [Fico.]  A  fig. 

♦flg  -p-late,  *flg'-ti-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  figulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  figulo=to  mold,  to  fashion,  from  fig,  root 
of  fingo=to  indent,  to  shape.]  Made  of  potter’s 
clay  ;  molded,  fashioned,  shaped. 

flg'-u-llne,  s.  [Lat.  flgulinus,  from  figulus  a 
potter,] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  potter’s  clay. 

♦flg-U-ra  bll  -I-ty ,  s.  [Fr.  figurabilitS.]  The 
quality  of  being  figurable ;  capability  of  or  fitness 
for  being  brought  into  a  certain  figure  or  shape. 

fig -u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.  figurable,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  figurabilis,  from  figuro^ to  figure,  to  shape; 
Sp.  figurable;  Ital.  figurabile.]  That  may  or  can 
be  brought  to  and  retained  in  a  certain  form ;  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  reduced  to  a  certain  fixed  or  stable 
form. 

f Ig  -u-ral,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  figuralis, 
from  figura  =  a  figure;  O.  Sp.  figural;  Ital.  figu- 
rale.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Represented  by  a  figure  or  deline¬ 
ation  ;  consisting  of  figures ;  pertaining  to  figure 
or  shape. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  Figurate  (q.  v.). 

figural-numbers,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Figurate- 

numbers  (q.  v.). 

♦fig  -U-r&nse,  s.  [Latin  figurans,  pr.  par.  of 
figuro.]  The  act  of  expressing  some  form ;  the 
delineation  of  some  figure.  (Ash.) 

flg'-p-rg,nt  (m.),  flg  -u-rante  (/.),  s.  [Fr.,  pr. 
par.  of  figurer=to  make  a  figure,  to  appear,  to 
dance  in  figures.] 

1.  One  who  dances  in  an  opera,  not  singly,  but 
in  groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  or  supernumerary  character  on  a 
stage,  who  appears  in  the  scenes,  but  has  nothing 
to  say. 

3.  One  who  figures  in  any  scene  without  taking  a 
prominent  part. 

♦flg'-y-rate,  a.  [Latin  figuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
figuro=-to  give  a  figure  to,  to  shape,  to  fashion; 
figura=n  figure,  shape.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  a  certain  fixed  and  determinate  form. 

“Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inani¬ 
mate  bodies  are  not.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  602. 

(2)  Resembling  anything  of  a  determinate  form 
or  figure ;  ns,  figurate  stones,  which  retain  the  forms 
of  shells,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  Figurative,  metaphorical. 

“There  laie  priuely  hidden  some  figurate  and  mistical 
manner  of  speaking.” — Vdall:  Luke  xviii. 

II.  Music :  Containing  a  mixture  of  discords 
along  with  concords. 

♦figurate-counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  The  same  as  Figured  -  counterpoint 
(q.  v.). 

♦figurate-descant,  s. 

Music :  (See  extract.) 

‘‘Figurate-descant  is  that  wherein  discords  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well,  though  not  so  much,  as  concords;  and 
may  well  be  termed  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of 
music,  in  regard  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  points,  figures,  syncopes,  diversities  of  measures, 
and  whatever  else  is  capable  of  adorning  the  composi¬ 
tion.” — Harris. 

figurate-numbers,  s.  pi.,  figurate-series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  which  may  or  do 
represent  some  geometrical  figure,  in  relation  to 
which  they  are  always  considered,  as  triangular, 
pyramidal,  hexagonal,  &c.,  numbers.  The  general 
term  of  each  series  is 

>i.(n.-|-l)  (n+2)  .  .  (n-\-m) 

1.2.3. 4.  ...  (nt+1), 

in  which  m  determines  the  nature  of  the  series,  and 
n  is  dependent  upon  the  place  of  the  required 
term  of  the  series,  Figurate  series  are  divided  into 
orders :  when  m= 0,  the  series  is  of  the  1st  order ; 
when  m—lf  the  series  is  of  the  2d  order  ;  when  m—  2, 
the  series  is  of  the  3d  order,  and  so  on.  The  figu¬ 
rate  series  of  the  first  order  is  the  series  of 


*611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bens*;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  sh$m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


figurated 
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figure 


the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  .  .  .  n.  The 
figurate  series  of  the  second  order  has  for  its 

general  term  and  the  several  terms  are 

1.2 


deduced  from  this  by  making  in  succession  n= 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  The  resulting  series  is  1,  3,  6, 10, 15, 

21  ...  .  »(a~rl)  &c  The  numbers  of  this 

1.2 

series  are  called  triangular  numbers,  because  they 
express  the  number  of  points  'which  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  triangles,  thus ; 


&c.  The  series  of  square  numbers  is  1,  4,  9, 16,  25, 
36,  49,  &c.  The  series  of  pentagonal  numbers  is  1,  5, 
12,  22,  35.  51,  &c. ;  and  of  hexagonal  numbers  1,  6, 15, 
28,  45,  66,  &c. 

flg-U-rat-ed,  a.  [En g.  figurat(e) ;  -ed.~\  Hav¬ 
ing  a  certain,  fixed,  or  determinate  form. 

“The  number  30  is  &  figurated  number,  because  three 
times  ten,  or  five  times  six,  make  this  number.” — Potter: 
On  the  Number  666,  p,  195., 

fig’-U-rg.te-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  figurate;  -ly. 2  In  a 
figurate  or  figurative  manner ;  figuratively. 

“Hee  dare  not  understand  this  thyng  as  figurately 
spoken.” — Frith:  Works,  p.  35. 

fig-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  figuratio,  from  figu- 
ratus,  pa.  par.  of  figuro— to  shape,  to  figure;  ital. 
figurazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  a  certain  determinate  form  to. 

“If  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth  vivifi- 

cation  and  figuration  in  living  creatures  perfect.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  g  521. 

2.  Determination  to  a  certain  form ;  configura¬ 
tion. 

“I  will  first  consider  the  general  figuration,  and  then 
the  several  members.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  14. 

4.  A  figure,  type,  or  symbol. 

“  Considered  as  symbols,  images,  figurations  of  our 
Lord’s  passion  and  sacrifice.” — Waterland:  Works,  viii. 
333. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  mixture  of  concords  and  discords. 

2.  Phil. :  A  change  in  the  form  of  words  without 
a  change  in  the  meaning. 

f  lg  -ti-r3,-tive,  *fyg-u-ra-tive,  a.  [Fr.  figura- 
tif;  Ital.  &  Sp .figurativo,  from  Lat.  figuratus,  pa. 
par.  of  figuro= to  shape,  to  figure.  Puttenham,  in 
1589,  ranked  this  word  among  those  quite  recently 
introduced  into  the  language.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Eepresenting  something  of  a  figure  or  type; 
typical. 

“This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God’s 
appointment  but  for  a  time.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  not  literal. 

“All  fig urative  expressions  .  .  .  can  by  no  means  bo 

accounted  lies.” — Clarke:  Sei'mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  133. 

3.  Full  of  figures  of  speech  ;  flowery,  ornate. 

“  They  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language.” 
— Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 

*11.  Music:  The  same  as  Figurate  (q.  v.). 
flg'-U-ra-tlve-ly,  *fyg-u-ra-tive-lie,  *fyg-ur- 
a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Lag. figurative;  -ly.~\  In  a  figura¬ 
tive  manner ;  by  means  of  a  figure ;  in  a  metaphor¬ 
ical  or  figurative  sense;  not  literally;  typically; 
symbolically. 

“Christ  is  figuratively  and  sacramentally  presented  in 
the  temple  on  earth.” — Home:  Works,  vol.  v.,  disc.  11. 

f  ig-U-ra-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng .figurative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  figurative  or  metaphorical. 

“  From  the  figurativeness  of  these  expressions.” — Clarke: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  122. 

flg’-ure,  *feg-ure,  *fig-our,  *fyg-ure,  s.  [Fr. 

figure ,  from  Lat.  figura=SL  thing  made,  from  fig, 
root  of  fingo— to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  feign;  Span., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  figura.2 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  form  or  shape  of  anything  as  expressed 
by  the  outlines  or  terminating  extremities. 

“A  figure  is  the  superficies,  circumscription,  and  ac¬ 
complished  lineament  of  a  body.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  667. 

(2)  Shape,  form,  semblance. 

“Doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion.” — 
Skakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  L 

(3)  The  external  form  of  a  person  or  thing,  con¬ 
sidered  with  regard  to  grace,  elegance,  beauty,  or 
their  opposites. 

“A  good  figure  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives 
credit  at  first  sight  to  the  choice  of  either.”— Richardson: 
Clarissa. 


(4)  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by  carv¬ 
ing,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  embroidery, 
weaving,  or  any  other  process.  (Used  especially  of 
the  human  body.) 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  To  arsmetrike  he  drough, 

And  his  figours  drough  aldai  and  his  numbre  caste.” 

St.  Edmund  Confessor,  223. 

*(6)  A  character  in  writing. 

“  Write  in  these  the  figures  of  their  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  appearance;  the  impression  caused  by  the 
conduct,  manners,  or  actions  of  a  person. 

“  Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a  figure 
either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.” — Addison:  Guard¬ 
ian. 

(2)  One  who  plays  or  sustains  a  part ;  a  charac¬ 
ter  ;  as,  He  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

“  Gerbert,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  his  time.” 
— Athenaeum ,  Aug.  25,  1883. 

*(3)  Distinguished  appearance ;  distinction. 

“The  speech,  I  believe,  was  not  so  much  designed  by 
the  knight  to  inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in 
my  eye.” — Addison:  Spectator,  122. 

*(4)  Magnificence,  splendor. 

“  To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate.” 

Pope:  Satires,  iii.  68. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  7. 

“The  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures  as  often  as  the 
most  learned.” — Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

“Whose  high  office  now 

Moses  in  figure  bears.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  242. 

(7)  Something  conceived  in  the  mind ;  an  idea,  an 
imagination. 

“  To  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband’s  brains.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

(8)  Value,  price. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  A  character  employed  to  represent  a 
number.  The  Arabic  figures  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  0,  by  combinations  of  which  any  possible  num¬ 
ber  can  be  represented. 

“  As  in  accounts  cyphers  and  figures  pass  for  real  sums, 
so  in  human  affairs  words  pass  for  things  themselves.” — 
South:  Sermons. 

*2.  Astrol. :  A  horoscope ;  a  diagram  of  the  aspects 
of  the  astrological  houses. 

“  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such 
daubery.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

3.  Dancing:  The  several  steps  which  a  dancer 
makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as  they 
form  certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

4.  Oeom. :  A  diagram  or  drawing  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  magnitude  upon  a  plane  surface. 

5.  Logic :  The  form  of  the  syllogism  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  Middle  Term. 

“  Every  syllogism  is  said  to  be  in  one  of  three  figures, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the  prem¬ 
ises.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §  95. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  form  of  melody  or  accompaniment  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  phrase  in  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested.  In  a  melody,  figure  is  called  sequence.  In 
harmony  a  figure  relates  to  the  rhythmical  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  certain  form  in  all  the  accompanying 
chords  to  the  melody. 

!2)  A  musical  phrase. 

3)  A  florid  melody. 

(4)  [Figured  Bass.] 

7.  Rhet.:  Any  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in 
which  words  are  distorted  or  deflected  from  their 
literal  and  primitive  sense ;  the  use  of  figurative 
language  or  expressions ;  a  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  analogy  or  syntax. 

“Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost ,  v.  2. 

8.  Theol. :  A  type,  representation,  or  symbol. 

“  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.” — Romans 
v.  14. 

IT  To  malce  or  cut  a  figure :  To  make  a  grand  show 
or  an  appearance ;  to  cut  a  dash. 

“  Who  ruined  his  mother  that  he  might  cut  a  figure  at 
the  university.” — Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xi. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  figure , 
metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol,  and  type: 
“ Figure  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  com¬ 
prehending  everything  which  is  figured  by  means 
of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
figure.  The  figure  consists  either  in  words  or  in 
things  generally.  ...  It  is  the  business  of 
•the  imagination  to  draw  figures  out  of  anything; 
the  metaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  words  only.  .  .  .  The  metaphor 


is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  simplest  kind,  by  which 
a  word  acquires  other  meanings  besides  that  which 
is  originally  affixed  to  it.  .  .  .  The  allegory  is  a 
continued  metaphor  when  attributes,  modes,  and 
actions,  are  applied  to  the  objects  thus  figured. 
.  .  .  The  emblem  is  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought 
by  which  we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for 
moral  properties.  .  .  .  The  symbol  is  that  species 
of  emblem  which  is  converted  into  a  constituted 
sign  among  men.  .  ,  .  The  type  is  that  species- 
of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  represent 
another  mysticaUy.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  figure  and  formr 
see  Form. 

*figure-caster,  s.  A  pretender  to  astrology;  a 
fortune-teller. 

“  Some  have  dealt  with  him  ...  as  charmers,  and 
figure-casters.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.,  Christ  Among  the 
Gergesenes. 

*figure-flinger,  s.  A  figure-caster;  an  astrologer. 

“  Quacks,  figure-flingers,  pettifoggers,  and  republican! 
plotters  cannot  well  live  without  it.” — Jer.  Collier :  Essays;. 
Of  Confidence. 

*figure-flinging,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of  divi¬ 
nation  by  astrology. 

figure-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Naut. :  The  ornamental  figure,  or  part  of 
a  figure  on  the  head  or  prow  of  a  ship  above  the 
cutwater,  and  immediately  below  the  bowsprit. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  ornament  or  orna¬ 
mental  work  occupying  the  place  of  the  figure-head 
proper,  as  a  Fiddlehead  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  The  face  of  a  man.  (Slang.) 

figure-maker,  s.  A  modeler  or  maker  of  figures 

for  various  purposes,  as  anatomical  models,  lay- 
figures,  <&c. 

figure-stone,  s. 

Min.:  Agalmatolite :  so  called  from  its  being 
easily  carved  into  figures,  as  pagodas,  images,  &c. 
It  is  a  variety  of  talc-mica,  and  is  found  in  various 
colors,  white,  red,  brown,  green,  gray,  &c. 

f  lg’-ure,  *fyg-ure,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  figurer,  from 
Lat.  figuro,  from  figura—a.  figure;  Sp.  &  Port. 
figurar;  Ital.  figurare.)  [Figure,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape ;  to  fash¬ 
ion. 

“  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of  their  boughs 
and  branches,  are  not  figured  and  keep  no  order.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History.  (Johnson.) 

*(2)  To  note,  mark,  indicate,  or  represent  by  char¬ 
acters  or  figures. 

“  Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within, 

As  thro’  a  crystal  glass  the  figured  hours  are  seen.” 

Dry  den:  On  the  Monument  of  a  Maiden  Lady. 

(3)  To  make  a  figure,  image,  likeness,  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  anything,  as  by  carving,  drawing,  em¬ 
broidery,  &c. 

(4)  To  cover,  adorn  or  ornament  with  figures, 
images,  or  representations  of  things;  to  variegate 
with  patterns  or  devices. 

“  I’ll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  .  .  . 

My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

(5)  To  diversify. 

“The  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

(6)  To  calculate ;  to  work  out  in  figures. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  represent  or  indicate  by  a  figure  or  type  ? 
to  symbolize ;  to  typify. 

“Both  these- sacraments  were  figured  in  Moyses  law; 
baptisme  was  figured  by  circumcision.” — Tyndall:  Works, 
p.  467. 

*(2)  To  prefigure,  to  foreshow. 

“In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

*(3)  To  form  or  image  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine. 
“Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  ? 

*(4)  To  show,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 

“  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart.” 

“’Tis  figured  in  my  tongue.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*(5)  To  form  figuratively ;  to  use  in  a  figurative 
sense. 

*(6)  To  indicate  indirectly;  to  express  by  signs. 

“He  refused  to  take  her  figured  proffer.” 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Love,  52. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  denote  or  suggest  the  accompanying  chords 
to  the  bass  by  certain  numbers  written  above  or 
below  the  notes. 

2.  To  embellish. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  -amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw_ 


figured 
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file 


B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  work  or  calculate  in  figures ;  to  cipher. 

2.  To  make  a  figure ;  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

IT  (1)  To  figure  out:  To  ascertain  an  amount  by 
computation. 

(2)  To  figure  up :  To  add  up  ;  to  reckon, 
f  ig'-ured,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Figure,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  .Lit.:  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  figures  or 
devices. 

*2.  Fig. :  Used  in  a  figurative  or  metaphorical 
sense ;  figurative ;  metaphorical. 

“  Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to 
illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to.” — Locke. 
(Johnson.) 

II.  Music:  The  same  as  Figurate  (q.  v.). 

figured-bass,  s. 

Music:  A  bass  having  the  accompanying  chords 
suggested  by  certain  numbers  above  or  below  the 
notes.  _  It  is  at  present  the  most  satisfactory  system 
of  musical  shorthand.  The  whole  of  the  notes  are 
not  always  indicated  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
figures,  because  one  number  generally  implies  two 
or  more  to  complete  the  chord.  When  there  is  no 
figure,  it  is  understood  that  the  common  chord  of 
such  a  note  is  to  be  used  as  its  harmony.  ( Stainer 
<&  Barrett.) 

figured-counterpoint,  s. 

Music:  Figured-counterpoint  is  where  several 
notes  of  various  lengths,  with  syncopations  and 
other  ornamental  lengths  are  set  against  the  single 
notes  of  the  Canto  fermo.  (Grove.) 

figured-melody,  s. 

Music  :  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the 
church  melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages. 

figured-muslin,  s. 

Fabric:  Muslin  in  which  a  figure  or  pattern  is 
worked. 

*flg’-ure-less,  a.  [Eng.  figure;  -less.)  Shape¬ 
less. 

*f  i-giir  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  figur(e) ;  -ml.)  Repre¬ 
sented  by  figure  or  delineation. 

♦fig'-fi-rle,  s.  [English  figure;  - ie=-y .]  Em¬ 
broidery. 

fig'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Figure,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  representing  or  depicting 
in  figure  ;  that  which  is  figured ;  a  fancy. 

*f!g’-Vi-rist,  s.  [)Eng.figur(e) ;  -ist.) 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of  or  interprets  figures. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“The  Symbolists,  Figurists,  and  Significatists,  .  .  . 
are  of  opinion  that  the  faithful  at  the  Lord’s  Supper 
do  receive  nothing  but  the  naked  and  bare  signs.” — 
Rogers:  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  289. 

f Ike,'  fyke,  s.  [Fike,  v .] 

1.  Restlessness  caused  by  any  trifling  annoyance; 
fidgetiness. 

2.  Teasing  peculiarity  in  acting  which  gives 
trouble;  fussiness. 

fike,  fyke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fidge.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  fidget,  to  be  restless,  to  bustle 
about. 

B.  Trans. :  To  give  trouble  to,  to  vex,  to  annoy. 
*fikelare,  s.  [Fikele,  v.)  A  flatterer. 

“Thes  Jikelares  mester  is  to  wrien,  and  to  helien  thet 
gong  thurl.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  84. 

fik-e-ry,  fyk-e-rie,  s.  [Eng.  fike;  -ry.)  Minute 
exactness,  petty  trouble  about  trifles ;  fussiness, 
fik'-ie,  flk'-y,  a.  [En g.fike;  - y .] 

1.  Causing  trouble  ;  troublesome;  vexatious. 

2.  In  a  restless  or  unsettled  state,  like  one  still 
fidgeting. 

flk'-mg,  a.  [Fike,  u.]  Fidgeting;  fiddle-fad¬ 
dling  ;  anxious  about  trifles  ;  restless. 

fll-a-ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  filum- 
a  thread.]  Consisting  of  threads;  composed  of 
threads  or  thread-like  fibers. 

*fil-a9-er,  s.  [Norman  Fr.  j(7Iace=afileor  thread 
on  which  the  records  of  courts  were  filed  ;  Fr.  filasse 
=flax  ready  to  be  spun  ;  Lat.  filum=a  thread.] 

Old  English  Law :  An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
so  called  because  he  filed  those  writs  on  which  he 
made  process.  There  were  fourteen  of  them  in 
their  several  divisions  and  counties,  and  by  them 
all  original  processes,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
were  made  out. 


fi-la -go,  s.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread;  from  the 
delicate  threads  or  fila  which  cover  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  Cudwort,  a  genus  of  Composite  plants, 
chiefly  annuals. 

f  11-9,-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  filamentum,  from 
fllo= to  wind  thread ;  filum— a  thread.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slender,  thread-like  process ;  a 
fiber  or  fine  thread  of  which  flesh,  nerves,  skin, 
roots,  &c.,  are  composed. 

“They  divided  or  slived  it  longwise  into  small  fila¬ 
ments  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  bodkin.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Bot. :  That  part  of  the  stamen  which  supports 
the  anther.  The  filament,  when  structurally  con¬ 
sidered,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  epidermis,  on 
which  occasionally  stomata  and  hairs  occur,  and 
of  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  inclosing  a  bundle  of 
spiral  vessels,  which  traverses  its  whole  length, 
and  terminates  at  the  union  between  the  filament 
and  the  anther.  The  filaments  of  Callitriche  verna 
are  said  to  have  no  vessels.  The  filament  is  usu¬ 
ally,  as  its  name  imports,  filiform  or  thread-like, 
cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering  toward  its  summit. 
It  is  often,  however,  thickened,  compressed,  and 
flattened  in  various  ways.  It  sometimes  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  petal,  or  becomes  petaloid : 
occasionally  it  is  subulate  or  slightly  broadened  at 
the  base,  and  drawn  out  into  a  point  like  an  awl, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  clavate,  or  narrow  below 
and  broad  above. 

The  filament  varies  much  in  length  and  in  fine¬ 
ness.  The  length  bears  a  relation  to  that  of  the 
pistil,  and  to  the  position  of  the  flower,  whether 
erect  or  drooping;  the  object  being  to  bring  the  an¬ 
ther  into  more  or  less  immediate  contact  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  pistil,  so  as  to  allow  the  pollen  to 
be  scattered  on  it.  The  filament  is  usually  of  suf¬ 
ficient  solidity  to  support  the  anther  in  an  erect  po¬ 
sition  ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Grasses,  Littorella, 
and  Plantago.it  is  very  delicate  and  capillary  or 
hair-like,  so  that  the  anther  is  pendulous.  The  fila¬ 
ment  is  usually  continuous  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  bent  or  jointed.  (Bal¬ 
four.) 

3.  Elect. :  The  carbon  thread  or  conductor  in  an 
exhausted  glass  lamp-bulb,  which  becomes  incan¬ 
descent  by  its  resistance  to  the  electric  current. 

fil-?i-men'-tg,r-y,  a.  [English  filament:  -ary.) 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  filament; 
formed  by  a  filament.  (Owen.) 

f  Il-a-men’-toid,  a.  [En g.  filament;  Gt.  eidos  = 
appearance.]  Having  the  appearance  of  a  fila¬ 
ment  ;  like  a  filament. 

fll-a-men'-tose,  fil-a-men -toils,  a.  [ Fr.fila - 
menteux,  from  ~Lat.filamentum=a  slender  thread.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  filament  or  fine  thread; 
consisting  of  filaments. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  filaments, 
filamentous  tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Areolar  Tissue  (q.  v.). 
(Quain.) 

fl-lan'-der,  s.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread,  from  the 
slenderness  of  the  tail.] 

Zobl. :  Halmaturus  asiaticus,  a  species  of  kanga¬ 
roo  found  in  the  North  of  Australia,  in  the  region 
of  King  George’s  Sound.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  rabbit,  and  has  a  slender  and  rather  short 
tail,  which  is  somewhat  scaly.  The  ears  are  short 
and  round,  and  the  hind  feet  short.  It  is  also  called 
the  Short- tailed  Kangaroo. 

fir-an-der§,  *fel’-an-der§,  s.  [Fr.  filandres, 
from  Latin  filum  =  a  thread.]  A  disease  in  hawks, 
consisting  of  filaments  or  strings  of  coagulated 
blood,  occasioned  by  the  violent  rupture  of  a  vein. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  certain  small 
thread-like  worms  found  in  the  intestines. 

fT-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fil (um)  =  a  thread ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread ;  specif,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  micrometer,  microscope,  &c.,  having 
threads  or  wires  across  its  field  of  view. 

f Il-ar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread;  neut.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -aria.) 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa.  of  the  order  Coelel- 
mintha,  and  family  Nematoiaea.  The  body  is  fili¬ 
form,  very  long,  and  nearly  uniform ;  head  not 
distinct  from  the  body ;  mouth  round  or  triangular, 
naked  or  with  papillae :  it  is  white,  yellowish,  or 
red.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  abdom¬ 
inal  cavity  and  between  the  peritoneal  folds  of 
mammalia  and  birds,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  latter, 
sometimes  in  tne  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
Species  are  also  met  with  in  reptiles,  fishes,  and  in¬ 
sects.  Filaria  medinensis  is  the  Hair-  or  Guinea- 
worm,  which  is  common  in  hot  climates,  but  the 
countries  where  it  most  abounds  are  Arabia,  Upper 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Guinea.  Its  habitat  may  be 
roughly  described  as  the  inter-tropical  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  (Griffith  dt  Ilenfrey .) 

fil-3,-ri'-g.-d8e,  fil-g,-rl'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
filaria;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  parasitic  thread-like  worms, 
of  which  Filaria  is  the  type. 


*fll-at'-er-jf,  s.  [O.  Fr .filatere,  from  Lat .phylac- 
terium;  Gr.  phylakterion.)  A  phylactery  (q.  v.). 

*fll’-a-tor-y,  s.  [Latin  filum=a  thread.]  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  forming  or  spinning  threads. 

fll'-a-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  filum=  a  thread.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  spinning  into  threads. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons. 

3.  A  filatory  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

fll'-bert,  *phil-i-berd,  *phiLi-bert,  fil-berd, 
*fil-berde,  *fyl  -berde,  *fyl-byrde,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  According  to  Skeat  it  is  named- 
after  St.  Philibert, whose  feast  is  on  August  22  (O.  S.). 
According  to  Wedgwood  the  word  is  fill  beard,  be¬ 
cause  the  nut  just  fills  the  cup  made  by  the  bearde 
of  the  calyx.  In  German  the  filbert  is  called  Lam¬ 
bert's  nuss=Lambert’s  nut,  St.  Lambert’s  day  being 
on  Sept.  17.]  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cultivated 
hazel,  Cory  lus  avellana.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  con¬ 
taining  a  kernel  which  has  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oilyr 
and  very  agreeable  taste. 

“The  time  is  fit,  and  filberds  waxen  ripe.” 

Browne:  Shepherd’ s  Pipe. 

filbert-sliaped,  a.  Of  an  oval  shape,  like  a 
filbert. 

filbert-tree,  *filberd-tre,  *fylberd-tre,  s.  The 

hazel  (q.  v.). 

“  Hec  morus,  nfylberdtre.”, —  Wright:  Vol.  of  Vocab.,  p.  228. 

f  il§h,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From ,/RZ  (cf.  talk  from  tell,  stalk 
from  steal,  where  k  is  a  formative  addition).  Fit 
represents.  Mid.  Eng.  felen= to  hide;  Icel.  fela; 
Goth,  filhan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  felahan  (Skeat).) 

A.  Trans. :  To  steal,  especially  things  of  small; 
value ;  to  pilfer. 

“His  pilfered  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 

And  the  filched  lead  the  church’s  roof  affords.” 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  thieve,  to  steal,  to  pilfer. 

“The  champion  robbeth  by  night. 

And  prowletli  and  filcheth  by  daie.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

*fll9h,  s.  [Filch,  v.]  That  which  is  filched,  or 
stolen. 

fll9h  -er,  s.  [Eng. . filch ;  -er.)  One  who  filches  \ 
a  petty  thief ;  a  pilferer. 

f  il9h'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Filch,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  pilfering  or 
thieving. 

“With  his  continual  and  immeasurable  filching.” — F. 
Holland:  Pliny,  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 

fil9h'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  filching ;  -ly.)  In  a 
thieving,  pilfering  manner;  by  pilfering;  like  a 
petty  thief. 

*fild-ale,  *filk-ale,  s.  [A.  S.  fillen= to  fill,  and 
ale.)  An  ale  feast.  An  old  extortion  by  which  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  forests  and  bailiffs  of  hundreds  compelled 
people  to  supply  them  with  liquor.  It  was  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  Carta  de  Foresta.  (Eng.) 

file  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fila=  a  string 
of  things,  from  Lat.  filum= a  thread.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  A  thread,  or  string. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  string,  line,  or  piece  of  wire  on  which  papers 
are  strung,  in  order  for  preservation  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  reference. 

“  Either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file  with  the  duke’s 
own  letters  in  my  tent.” — Shakesp,:  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  iv.  3. 

*(2)  A  thread,  as  of  discourse ;  the  course  of 
thought  or  narration. 

“Dorothea  did  not  interrupt  the  file  of  her  history.” — 
Shelton:  Von  Quixote,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  papers  or  other  documents  strung  on  a 
file ;  a  collection  of  papers  arranged  in  order  of 
date  or  subject  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference;  as, 
a  file  of  newspapers. 

*(4)  A  catalogue,  list,  roll,  or  series. 

“  The  file  of  heroic  poets  is  very  short.” — Dryden:  Dis¬ 
course  on  Epick  Poetry. 

*(5)  A  rank,  series,  or  class. 

“The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  continually 
set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those,  and  then  rank 
them  into  several  files,  according  to  the  subject  matters.” 
— Bacon. 

*(6)  A  crowd,  a  body. 

“A  file  of  boys  behind.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

II.  Military: 

1.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  the  other 
from  front  to  rear ;  hence  used  for  the  number  of 
men  making  up  the  depth  of  a  battalion  or  squad¬ 
ron. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  ==  shun;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  vious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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2.  Two  soldiers. 

“  The  Colonel  had  called  for  a  file  with  loaded  muskets.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  (1)  On  file :  In  orderly  and  systematic  preserva¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Rank  and  file: 

Milit. :  All  the  privates  and  corporals  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  who  take  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  are 
arranged  in  files.  All  other  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  take  part  in  the  third,  or  supernumerary  rank, 
and  do  not  come  under  this  denomination. 

“  For  what  had  he  to  with  laurels  ? 

He  was  snly  one  of  the  rank  and. .file.” 

Lover:  The  Soldier. 

(3)  File-leader,  *  file-lead  : 

Military : 

(a)  The  soldier  placed  in  front  of  a  file. 

*(b)  A  captain  of  a  troop. 

.  “  ‘The same  grade  preceesely,’  answered  Dalgetty;  ‘ritt- 

master  signifying  literally  file-leader.’  " — Scott :  Legend  of 
Montrose,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  File-marching: 

Milit. :  The  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  so  that 
the  front  and  rear  rank  march  side  by  side. 

file  (2),s.  [A.  S.feol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vijl;  Dan. 
fill;  Sw.  fil;  0.  H.  Ger.  fihala,  figala;  Ger.  feile; 
Kuss.  pila.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“They  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the  colters, 
and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to  sharpen  the 
goads.” — 1  Sam.  xiii.  21. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  means  used  to  polish,  smoothen,  or  refine. 

“Through  the  frankness  of  my  hardy  style, 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's/;*;.” 

Akenside,  bk.  ii.,  ode  1. 

(2)  Smooth,  polished  style. 

“And  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this/Ze, 

To  sing  of  hills  and  woods  mongst  warres  and 
knights.”  Spenser:  Of  Mutabilitie,  vii.  5. 

II.  Mech. :  A  steel  instrument  for  abrading  or 
smoothing  surfaces,  and  having  raised  cutting 
edges  (teeth)  made  by  the  indentations  of  a  chisel. 
Files  are  ranked  according  to  shape,  size,  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  cut.  A  double-cut  file  is  one  having  two  sets 
of  teeth  crossing  obliquely ;  a  single-cut,  or  float 
file,  is  one  having  but  one  row  of  teeth.  The  sculp¬ 
tor’s  file  is  known  as  a  riffler,  and  is  curved  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  ' 

file-blank,  s.  A  piece  of  soft  steel,  shaped  and 
ground  ready  for  cutting,  to  form  a  file. 

file- carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  the  stock  of 
a  frame-saw,  and  used  to  mount  a  file  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  saw. 

file-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  for  cutting  files. 

file-cleaner,  s.  A  scratch-brush  of  wire;  a  thin 
brass  edge  which  acts  as  a  rake  ;  a  card  such  as  is 
used  in  carding  cotton.  To  remove  wood,  dip  the 
file  in  hot  water  to  swell  the  wood.  It  is  then  re¬ 
moved  by  a  hard  brush  ;  the  warmth  evaporates  the 
moisture. 

file-cutter,  s.  A  cutter  or  maker  of  files. 

file-cutting,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  cutting  files. 

File-cutting  machine :  A  machine  by  which  files 
are  cut  automatically. 

file-fish,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  the  Balistidae,  a  family  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Plectognathi,  from 
the  toothed  character  of  the  dorsal  spine.  Alutera 
echcepfi ,  commonly  called  the  orange  file-fish,  is 
common  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  Balistes 
capriscus  is  frequently  captured  off  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  English 
Channel.  They  grow  to  a  length  of  fourteen  inches. 
[Balistes,  Balistida:.] 

file-grinding,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  surfacing  file- 
blanks  (q.v.). 

File-grinding  machine :  A  machine  for  surfacing 
forged  or  rolled  file-blanks  to  bring  them  to  form 
previous  to  cutting. 

file-sharpening,  s.  A  process  by  which  a  new 
edge  is  given  to  files  by  the  Sand-blast  (q.  v.)  with¬ 
out  forging  and  re-cutting. 

file-shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  genus  Pholas. 

file-stripper,  s.  A  machine  in  which  a  worn-out 
file,  after  being  softened  by  heat  and  slow  cooling, 
is  smoothed  to  prepare  it  for  being  re-cut. 

file  (3),  s.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  vile  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  vile,  wretched,  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 

“  Yit  auanced  he  that  file  untille  a  faire  thing.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  237. 

2.  A  shrewd,  artful,  or  cunning  person.  (Slang.) 


file  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [File  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  place  or  string  upon  a  file ;  as,  to  file  papers  ; 
to  arrange  papers  in  order,  indorsing  the  title,  date, 
<fcc.,  of  each  on  the  back. 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative  body  by 
presenting  the  proper  papers  in  a  regular  way ;  as, 
to  file  a  petition  or  bill. 

“An  application  to  file  petitions  in  liquidation  made  on 
the  previous  day  had  been  adjourned.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Law:  To  place  upon  the  files  or  among  the 
records  of  a  court ;  to  note  upon  a  paper  the  fact 
and  date  of  its  reception  in  court. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  not  abreast, 
but  one  by  one. 

“All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony,  ’till  we  drew 
up  in  good  order,  and  filed  off.” — Tatler. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  in  order  and  succession. 

“Did  all  the  grosser  atoms  at  the  call 
Of  chance  file  off  to  form  the  pond’rous  ball, 

And  undetermined  into  order  fall?” 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  march  or  move  in  a  line  ;  to  keep  pace. 

“My  endeavors 

Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 

Yet  filed  with  my  abilities.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

file  (2),  *fylen,  *fylin,  v.  t.  [File  (2),  s.  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  f  llon  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vilen ;  Dut.  vijlen ;  Sw.  fila ; 
Dan  .file.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  rub  smooth  or  down  with  a  file ;  to 
polish  or  cut  away  with  a  file. 

“Was  never  file  yet  half  so  well  yfiled 
To  file  a  file  for  any  smithe’s  entent.” 

Wyatt:  The  Abused  Lover  seeth  his  Foly. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  smooth  or  polished;  to  polish;  to 
refine. 

“His  humor  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his 
tongue  filed,  and  his  eye  ambitious.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s 
Labor’ s  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cut  away  or  off. 

“They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  largeness 
of  that  offer,  do  in  more  sparing  times  acknowledge  little 
less.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*flle  (3),  v.  t.  [A.  S .fylan,  from/4Z=foul  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  dirty,  to  defile,  to  pollute ;  to  disgrace,  to 
degrade,  to  sully. 

“A  word  that  I  abhor  to  file  my  lips  with.” 

Tourneur:  Revenger’ s  Tragedie. 

2.  To  infect;  to  diffuse  contagion. 

“  Gif  thair  war  any  persounis,  that  had  na  gudis  to  find 
thame  self,  put  furth  of  ony  towne,  thay  of  the  town 
sould  find  thame,  and  not  lat  thame  pas  away  frae  the 
place,  that  thay  war  depute  to  remane,  to  fyle  the  countrie 
about  thame?” — Acts  Jas.  II.,  1455,  c.  63  (ed.  1566). 

II.  Scots  Law : 

1.  To  calumniate ;  to  accuse. 

“If  they  had  been  permitted,  were  ready  to  file,  by  their 
delation,  sundry  gentlewomen,  and  others  of  fashion.” — 
Fountainhall :  Decisions,  i.  14. 

2.  To  find  guilty ;  to  pronounce  guilty. 

“  Gif  anie  man  is  fyled  or  condemned  of  that  crime,  his 
judgement  and  punishment  of  his  life  and  limme  depends 
only  vpon  the  Kinges  benefite  and  gude  will.” — Reg.  Maj., 
B.  iv.,  c.  1,  §  5. 

file-mot,  *pMle-mot,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
feuille-morte=&  dead  leaf.]  A  brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  color ;  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  [Feuille- 

MOKT.] 

fll'-er,  s.  [Eng.^fiZe  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  files; 
one  who  uses  a  file  in  cutting  and  polishing  metals, 
&c. 

flle§,  s.  pi.  [File  (2),  s.]  A  familiar  term  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England  for  the 
striated  and  tuberculated  spines  of  Cidaris. 

*fil-et,  s.  [Fillet.] 

*f lie  -wort,  s.  [Eng.JiZe,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Filago  minima. 

fil  _I_Uli  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat .filialis,  from  filius 
=  a  son  ;  filia=a  daughter  ;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  filial; 
ltal.  filiale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becoming  or 
befitting  a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents. 

“That  struggle  of  filial  duty  with  conjugal  affection.”— 
Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  son. 

“Thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  722. 


*fll-i-al'-l-tjf,  s.  [Eng .filial;  - ity. ]  The' state 
or  condition  of  being  a  son.  (Ash. ) 

f  11-I-g.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  filial;  -ly.]  In  a  filial 
manner ;  in  a  manner  befitting  a  child. 

*fll'-l-al-ness,  8.  [En g.  filial ; -ness.']  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  son.  (Ash.) 

*fil  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Affiliate.] 

1.  To  adopt  as  a  child ;  to  establish  a  filiation 
between ;  to  connect  as  by  descent. 

2.  To  attribute,  to  assign. 

“No  one  can  hesitate  at  filiating  them  upon  the  ipsis- 
simus  Luther.” — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxxxi. 

fll-I-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat .Jiliatio, 
from  Lat.  filius=a  son  ;filia=&  daughter;  Sp.  filia- 
cion;  ltal.  filiazione.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  his  father ;  the 
correlative  of  paternity. 

2.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  upon  some  one  as 
its  father ;  affiliation. 

fll'-I-beg,  s.  [Fillibeg.] 

f ll'-i-bus  ter,  s.  [Sp.,  from  filibote,  flibote—a 
fast  sailing  vessel,  from  Eng.  flyboat;  Dut.  vlieboot. 
In  Fr.  filibustier.] 

1.  Originally  one  of  a  number  of  buccaneers,  who 
infested  the  West  Indian  seas,  preying  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  commerce  with  South  America  ;  now  applied  to 
any  lawless  military  adventurer,  especially  one  in 
quest  of  plunder ;  a  freebooter,  a  pirate.  Applied 
more  especially  to  the  followers  of  Lopez  in  his 
expedition  to  Cuba  in  1851,  and  to  those  of  William 
Walker,  who,  after  various  military  enterprises  in 
Central  America,  was  taken  and  shot  on  Sept.  12, 
1860. 

tfll-l-bus-ter,  v.i.  [Filibuster,  s.] 

1.  To  act  as  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

2.  To  resort  to  irregular  means  to  impede  or  defeat 
legislation  ;  as,  by  dilatory  motions,  refusing  to  vote, 
breaking  a  quorum,  &c. 

f  Il-Lbus-ter-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Filibuster,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As.adj.:  (See  illustration.) 

“Washington,  February  20. — The  Republicans  and 

Eastern  Democrats  renewed  their  filibustering.” — Chicago 
Journal,  Feb.  21,  1894. 

fil  -I-bus-ter-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  filibuster;  -ism.'] 
The  act  of  filibustering  ;  buccaneering,  freebooting. 

fll  -I-Ckl,  a.  [Lat.j filix  (genit.  filicis ),  and  Eng. 
adj.  sufi.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Filices  or 
Ferns  ;  as,  the  Filical  Alliance.  (Bindley .) 

fll-l-ca~le§,  s.  pi.  [From  Latin  filix  (genit. 
filicis)  — a  fern,  and  masc.  &  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  containing  the 
Ferns  (q.  v.). 

fll-l-gesj,  s.pl.  [Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  filix— a  fern.] 
Bot.:  The  scientific  name  of  the  Fern  order  or 
alliance.  It  was  used  by  Linnseus,  Jussieu,  &c., 
and  is  still  often  employed,  as  by  Sir  J oseph  Hooker, 
who  calls  it  an  order,  and  includes  under  it  as 
tribes  the  different  types  of  Ferns,  made  by  Lindley 
orders  in  his  Filical  Alliance.  [Fern.] 
f I— II9  —1C,  a.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis) = a  fern; 
-ic.] 

Chem. :  Prepared  from  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  any  of  the  Filices. 

filicic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  ChHjsOs.  The  dibutyric  ether  of  phoro- 
glucin,  C6H3(OH)3.  Filicic  acid  occurs  in  the  root 
of  Aspidium  filix.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  as 
crystalline  powder,  which  melts  at  161°.  Fused 
with  potash  it  yields  phoroglucin  and  butyrate  of 
potassium. 

fi-llg  -l-form,  o.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)— a 
fern,  and/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  appearance  of  a  fern  ;  filicoid. 

fil’-I-glte,  s.  [Lat .filix  (genit.  filicis)  =  a  fern, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.]  A  fossil  fern  or  filicoid  plant. 

fil  -I-cffid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)— a 
fern,  and  Gr.  eidos— appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  appearance  of  a  fern; 
fern-like  ;  filiciform.  (Applied  to  plants  recent  or 
fossil,  which  resemble  or  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  fern-tribe.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant  having  the  appearance  of  a 
fern. 

ffll-l-cdi'-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  filix  (genit .filicis)  = 
a  fern,  and  Gr.  eidos=form,  appearance.] 

Palceobot. :  Fern-like  plants, 
ffll-l-col'-o-gy,  s.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis) = a 
fern,  and  Gr.  logos= a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
ferns. 

fl-ll  -e-ty,  s.  [Lat.  filius=  a  son.]  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  son  to  his  father ;  sonship ;  filiation.  (J.  S. 
Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  7.) 

fll-If  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  filum=a.  thread, /ero= 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Bearing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  threads. 
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TtVALform,  a.  '[Lat.,/iZww.=a  thread,  and  forma 
— t<Ji m,  appearance;  Fr.  &  Sp.  filiforme.]  Having 
fctio  form  of  a  thread ;  long,  slender,  round,  and 
equally  thick  throughout. 

filiform-apparatus,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Schacht  to  a  shining  mass  constituting  part  of  the 
embryonic  vesicles  in  an  ovule. 

f  il-I-for'-ml -a,  s.  pi.  [Eng  .filiform,  and  Lat. 
adj.  neut.  pi.  sufi.  -ia.] 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  two  sections  of  Crustaceans 
into  which  the  order  Lsemodipoda  is  divided.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  long  thread-like  body 
ami  slender  legs.  [Ovalia.] 

*fll'-i-grane,  *fll  -l-grain,  a.&s.  [Sp .filigrana, 
ifromjfiia=a  row,  and  grra?io= grain,  texture;  Lat. 
Jilum—a.  thread,  and  granum—a  grain;  I  tal.  fili- 
, gratia;  Fr.  filigrane.)  The  same  as  Filigree  (q.  v.). 

*fir-i-graned,  *fll'-l-grained,  a.  [Eng.  fili- 
,gran(e) :  -ecf.J  The  same  as  Filigreed  (q.  v.). 

fll'-i-gree,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  filigrane 

(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  Ornamental  work,  executed  in  fine 
jgoM  or  silver  wire,  plaited  and  formed  by  soldering 
into  the  forms  of  delicate  arabesques  and  flowers  ; 
having  the  minute  beauty  of  lace  in  some  carefully- 
-executed  specimens.  ( Fairholt .) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  filigree ;  composed  of 
work  in  filigree  ;  resembling  filigree. 

filigTee-glass,  s. 

Glass  Manuf. :  One  of  the  kinds  of  ornamental 
glass  for  which  Venice  was  formerly  celebrated,  the 
manufacture  of  which  has  been  recently  revived. 
■Small  filigree  canes  of  white  and  colored  enamels 
-aEe  drawn,  whetted  off  the  required  lengths,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  clusters  in  a  cylindrical  mold  of  the 
required  shape,  and  then  fused  together  by  heat. 
The  canes  are  then  aggregated  by  flint  glass  at  a 
welding  heat,  and  the  mass  twisted  if  a  spiral  orna¬ 
ment  be  desired.  Vases  or  other  objects  are  made 
-of  ornamental  masses  of  this  glass,  blown  in  the 
usual  manner. 

fll-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [File  (2),  -y.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  cutting  down,  or  polish¬ 
ing  with  a  file. 

2.  (PL):  The  fine  fragments  cut  or  rubbed  off  by 
the  act  of  filing. 

filing-block,  s.  A  block  of  apple,  pear,  or  box¬ 
wood,  gripped  in  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  and  having 
grooves  of  varying  depth  in  which  small  rods,  bars, 
or  wires  may  be  laid  to  be  filed. 

filing-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  coin  planchets,  when  above  the  standard. 
The  pieces  are  laid  parallel  in  a  trough,  and  their 
edges  rest  upon  a  cylindrical  file,  whereby  a  portion 
of  metal  is  removed,  the  pieces  rotating  as  the  work 
proceeds,  in  order  that  their  circular  shape  may  be 
preserved  unimpaired. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  a  file  is  mounted  as  a  jig¬ 
saw;  or  to  reciprocate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  a  file  in  the  hands  of  a  workman. 

filings-separator,  s.  A  machine  in  which  filings 
of  iron  and  copper  are  separated  by  exposure  to 
magnets,  which  are  brought  into  contact  with  all 
the  particles,  and  select,  retain,  and  remove  the 
iron  particles  from  those  of  brass  and  copper,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  used  for  re-melting. 

fil-i-pen'-du-lous,  a.  [Lat.  filum  (genit.  fili)  — 
a  thread,  and  Eng.  pendulous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Hanging  or  suspended  by  a 
thread. 

2.  Hot.:  Seemingly  suspended  by  or  strung  upon  a 
thread*,  applied  to  tuberous  swellings  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  extremities  of  slender,  thread-like  rootlets. 

Fil-i-pi'-no  (Sp.  pron.  fe-le-pe? -no) , s.  [Sp.]. 
A  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  pi.  Filipinos. 

fll-I-tan'-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  = a 
fern,  and  Eng.  tannic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

filitannic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous  de¬ 
coction  of  the  root  of  Aspidium  filix,  by  first  remov¬ 
ing  the  resin  by  ether,  and  then  adding  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  H2S.  It  is 
hygroscopic,  giving  an  olive-green  solution  on  the 
addition  of  ferric  chloride,  which  is  turned  violet 
on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  solution, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  deposits 
dark-red  flocks  of  Filix  red,  C20H1SO12.  ( Watts’. 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fU-f-te’-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  filum  (genit.  fili)= a 
thread,  and  tela=a  web.  ] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  spiders  noted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  webs. 


fill,  *fllle,  *flll-en,  *full-en,  *fulle,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  fyllan,  fullian,  from  ful—ivAl ;  cognate  with 
Dut.  vullen;  Icel.  fulla ;  0.  H.  Ger.  &  Goth,  fulljan; 
Dan .fylde;  Sw .fylle;  Ger.  fallen;  0.  Fris.  fullia.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  put,  pour,  or  place  in  till  no  more  can  be 
admitted;  to  make  full;  to  occupy  the  whole  ca¬ 
pacity  of. 

“Fill  the  up,  and  fill  the  can.” 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  95. 

(2)  lo  pervade  or  occupy  the  whole  of. 

“I  am  who  fill 

Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  168. 

(3)  To  occupy  all  the  available  space  of;  to 
crowd. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(I)  To  satisfy;  to  glut;  to  content  physically. 

“Whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?” — Matthew  xv.  33. 

(21  To  satisfy,  to  content  mentally  ;  to  correspond 
to  the  desires  of. 

“Nothing  but  the  supreme  and  absolute  Infinite  can 
adequately  fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  intelligent  beings.” — Cheyne.  (Johnson.) 

(3)  To  possess  or  completely  occupy  the  mind  of. 

"He  with  his  consorted  Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  hear.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  60. 

(4)  To  stock  or  store  abundantly. 

“  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
sea.” — Genesis  i.  22. 

(5)  To  cause  to  be  filled  or  crowded ;  as,  A  good 
preacher  fills  a  church. 

(6)  To  occupy. 

“  You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 

That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  8. 

(7)  To  cause  to  resound. 

“  Home  when  she  came  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 

And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments.” 

Dryden:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi. 

(8)  To  overrun  completely. 

“The  Syrians  filled  the  country.” — 1  Kings  xx.  27. 

(9)  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides  ;  as,  The  wind 
fills  the  sails. 

(10)  To  supply  with  an  incumbent,  or  person  to 
discharge  the  duties  of ;  as,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  an 
office. 

(II)  To  possess,  and  discharge  the  duties  of ;  to 
hold  and  occupy ;  as,  to  fill  an  office. 

*(12)  To  complete  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  bring  to  an 
end;  to  fulfill. 

“Hyse  dayes  were  fulde.” — Havelok,  354. 

*(13)  To  fulfill,  to  accomplish  the  demands  or 
requirements  of. 

“  Lui\e  fulleth  the  lawe.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  386. 

*(14)  To  fulfill  or  discharge ;  to  carry  out. 

“  That  commandment  al  for  to  fille.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xx. 

II.  Naut. :  T6  brace  back  the  sails  so  that  the 
wind  may  bear  upon  them  and  dilate  them. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  or  grow  full ;  as,  The  room  filled. 

2.  To  become  distended. 

3.  To  be  satisfied,  contented,  or  glutted. 

“And,  glutton-like,  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth.” 

Shakesp . :  Venus  and  Adonis,  548. 

4.  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink ;  to  give  to  drink. 

“Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o’erswell  the  cup.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

5.  To  satisfy,  to  satiate. 

“Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling.’’ — 
Bacon:  Natural  History.  (Johnson.) 

C .  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  fill  in:  To  insert,  so  as  to  fill  a  vacancy;  as, 
He  filled  in  the  figures. 

2.  To  fill  out: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  cause  to  become  distended  or 
full ;  to  distend,  to  extend. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

la)  To  become  distended,  dilated,  or  extended. 

( b )  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

3.  To  fill  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  fill  or  occupy  completely. 

“  [Hope]  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  344. 

( b )  To  occupy  a  vacant  space  by  bulk. 

“  There  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water  required 
for  the  land  as  for  the  sea,  to  raise  them  to  au  equal 
height,  because  mountains  and  hills  would  fill  up  part  of 
that  space  upon  the  land,  and  so  make  less  water  requi¬ 
site.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


(c)  To  supply,  to  discharge. 

“  When  the  several  trades  and  professions  are  supplied, 

f  ou  will  find  most  of  those  that  are  proper  for  war  abso- 
utely  necessary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part  of  life, 
and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.” — Addison: 
On  the  War. 


( d )  To  occupy,  to  engage,  to  employ. 

“As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
’Twixt  this  and  supper.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  grow  full. 

“  Neither  the  Palus  Meotis,  nor  the  Euxine,  nor  any 
other  seas  fill  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  shallower.” — Wood¬ 
ward.  (Johnson.) 

( b )  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

*fill-belly,  *fil-bellie,  s.  Extravagance  in  eat¬ 
ing;  gluttony. 

“Hilback  and  fil-bellie  biteth  as  euil.” 

Tusser:  Husbandly,  ch.  x.,  st.  40. 

fill  (1),  s.  [Fill,  v.]  As  much  as  will  produce 
complete  satisfaction  or  satiety ;  a  full  supply. 

“Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  eat  and  pluck  my  fill, 

I  spared  not.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  595. 

fill  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  thill  (q.  v.).]  The 
shaft  or  thill  of  a  cart. 

“We’ll  put  you  in  the  fills.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  iii.  2. 

fill-horse,  s.  The  horse  which  goes  in  the  shafts; 
a  thill-horse.  , 

f  il  -la-gree,  s.  &  a.  [Filigree.] 

fill '-Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng./iZZ,  v. ;  - er ,] 

1.  One  who  fills  or  makes  anything  full. 

“They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keej'  the 
fillers  always  at  work.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  which  serves  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  of 
gap. 

3.  A  composition  for  filling  the  pores  or  small 
holes  in  wood  preparatory  to  a  coat  of  paint  or 
varnish. 

4.  The  tobacco  constituting  the  body  of  a  cigar, 
as  distinguished  from  the  wrapper. 

fIH  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fill  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  The  horse 
which  goes  in  the  shafts  ;  a  fill-horse  or  thill-horse. 

fir-let,  *fel-ett,  *fil-et,  *fil-ete,  s.  [Fr.  filet, 
dimin.  of  fil—a  thread  ;  Lat.  filum;  Sp .filete;  ltal. 
filetto .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  band  of  metal,  linen,  or  ribbon  worn  round 
the  head. 

“A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  brows.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  iv.  213. 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh ;  applied  most  com¬ 
monly  to  veal. 

“Take  filetes  of  porke,  and  half  horn  tost.” —Liber  Cure 

Cocorum,  p.  31. 

3.  Portions  of  meat  or  fish  removed  from  the  bone 
and  served  either  flat  or  rolled  together  and  tied 
round.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to  the  under¬ 
cut  of  the  sirloin  of  beef,  served  whole  or  cut  into 
steaks,  and  to  slices  of  flat-fish  removed  from  thv 
bone. 


II.  Technically . 


1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  A  collection  of  fibers  passing  uifward  from 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  embracing 
the  olivary  nucleus,  above  which  they  are  again 
collected  and  joined  by  other  fibers  arising  from 
the  nucleus  so  as  to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus. 
The  whole  then 
ascends  through 
the  pons  and  at 
the  side  of  the 
cerebral  pedun¬ 
cle. 

(2)  A  similar 
bundle  of  fibers 
in  the  corpus  cal¬ 
losum.  ( Quain .) 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  small  flat 

face  or  band 
used  principally 
between  mold¬ 
ings  to  separate 
them  from  each 
other  in  classical 
architecture:  in 
the  Gothic, Early 
English,  or  Deco-  Fillet, 

rated  styles  of 

architecture,  it  is  also  used  upon  larger  moldings 
and  shafts. 


“Their  fillets  shall  be  of  silver.” — Exodus  xxvii.  10. 


bfjll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
;  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 


fillet-gutter 
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filtering-cup 


(2)  The  projection  between  the  flutes  of  a  column. 
_  3.  Bookbinding :  A  rolling  tool  which  has  a  plain 
line,  lines,  or  band ;  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  ornamental  rolls. 

4.  Carding:  A  strip  of  card-cloth.  A  strip  of 
leather  furnished  with  the  bent  wire  teeth  peculiar 
to  carding-engines. 

5.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  square  molding,  frequently  forming  an 
upper  finish  or  corona ;  a  band  or  listel. 

(2)  A  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or  partition  to  support 
a  shelf. 

(3)  A  stop  for  room  or  closet  doors  to  close  against. 

(4)  A  strip  inserted  into  the  angle  formed  by  two 
boards  or  surfaces. 

6.  Dairy:  A  perforated  curb  to  confine  the  curds 
in  making  cheese. 

7 . Die-sinking:  A  ribbon  of 
metal  of  gauged  proportions  fed 
to  the  machine  which  punches 
out  the  planchetsfor  coining. 

8.  Gilding:  A  band  of  gold-leaf 
on  a  picture-frame  or  elsewhere. 

9.  Her. :  A  kind  of  orb  or  bord- 
ure,  containing  only  the  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  runs 
quite  round  near  the  edge,  as  the 
lace  over  a  cloak.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  inward,  and  is  of  a 
different  color  from  that  of  the  field. 

10.  Mech. :  The  thread  of  a  screw. 

11.  Manage:  The  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning  at 
the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests. 

12.  Ordnance:  A  ring  on  the  muzzle  or  cascabel 
of  a  gun. 

13.  Printing:  A  rule  with  broad  or  broad  and 
narrow  lines,  principally  used  as  a  border. 

fillet-gutter,  s. 

Arch. :  A  sloping  gutter  with  a  lear-board  and 
fillet  thereon  to  divert  the  water. 


Fillet. 


fillet-plane,  s. 

Carp.:  A  molding-plane  for  dressing  a  fillet  or 
square  bead. 

fll'-let,  v.  t.  [Fillet,  s.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage. 

2.  To  adorn  with  fillets. 

“He  made  liooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
chapiters,  and  filletted  them.” — Exodus  xxxviii.  28. 

f  ll'-lett-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fillet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  made. 

2.  Fillets,  collectively. 

fll'-ll-beg,  fll’-y-beg,  phll'-ll-beg,  phil’-g,- 
beg,  s.  [Gael,  filheadhbeg— little  plaid:  filheadh= 
a  plait,  a  plaid,’ and  &e<7=little.]  The  same  as  Kilt 
(q.  v.). 

fil  -11-bus-ter,  s.  [Filibuster.] 

flll'-ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fill,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Occupying  the  whole  space  or  capacity. 

2.  Calculated  to  satisfy,  fill,  or  satiate ;  as,  a  fill¬ 
ing  food. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  full;  the  state 
or  process  ojf  becoming  filled. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin. :  An  embankment  of  stone,  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  a  road,  railroad 
track,  or  canal.  An  artificial  elevated  way 

2.  Dent.  Surg. :  A  packing  for  decayed  or  carious 
teeth. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  slip  of  wood  forming  a  part  of  a  built  struct¬ 
ure,  such  as  a  made  mast;  or  a  piece  inserted  to 
fill  a  defect. 

(2)  The  covering  of  a  pile,  below  water,  with 
broad-headed  nails,  to  exclude  Teredo  navalis. 
[Teredo.] 

4.  Shipbuild.:  Pieces  or  composition  fitted  in 
between  the  frames  of  the  hold,  to  water-tight  the 
vessel,  to  resist  compression,  and  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  dirt,  bilge-water,  and  vermin.  Blocks 
of  wood,  bricks,  mortar,  cement,  and  asphalt  have 
been  used. 

5.  Weaving:  The  weft-thread  which  fills  up  the 
warp,  being  introduced  by  the  shuttle  and  beaten 
up  by  the  batten  or  lathe.  Also  known  as  the 
Woof,  Shoot,  or  Tram. 

filling-engine,  s. 

Silk-mach. :  A  machine  in  which  waste  and  floss 
silk  from  the  regular  silk-machinery  is  disentan¬ 
gled,  and  the  fibers  laid  parallel.  The  silk,  pre¬ 
viously  hackled,  is  fed  between  rollers  andsubjeeted 
to  the  action  of  a  series  of  moving  combs.  It  then 


passes  to  the  drawing-frame,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  a  further  process  of  a  substantially  similar 
character.  From  the  drawing-frame  it  passes  to 
the  scutcher,  and  thence  to  the  cutting-engine, 
which  cuts  it  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  staple  is  then  cleansed,  dried,  and 
eventually  carded  and  doubled,  drawn  and  spun, 
like  cotton. 

filling-in,  s.  The  act  of  filling  up  a  vacancy  or 
blank  by  the  insertion  of  words,  &c. 

Filling-in  pieces : 

Carp.:  Timbers  occurring  in  partitions,  groins, 
and  roofs  of  less  length  than  those  with  which  they 
range ;  as  the  jack-rafters  next  a  hip,  and  the  short 
rafters  filled  in  the  side  of  a  roof  next  the  chimney- 
shaft. 

filling-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  A  backing  or  retaining-pile  in  a 
coffer-dam. 

filling-post,  s. 

Arch. :  A  middle  post  in  a  wooden  frame. 

filling-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  Those  timbers  placed  between  the 
frames  to  fill  up. 

fir-lip,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  ,/lip  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a 
sudden  jerk,  spring,  or  motion ;  to  strike  in  any 
way. 

“  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  urge  or  drive  forward;  to  incite,  to 
encourage. 

“With  good  enienouT fillip  nature  forwards.” — Wilson: 
Arte  of  Logike,  to.  10. 

fil'-lip,  *fil-ip,  s.  [Fillip,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sharp,  sadden  blow  or  stroke  with  the 
finger ;  any  smart  blow. 

“Let  them  look  never  so  demurely,  one  fillip  chokes 
them.” — Ford:  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  rouse,  enliven, 
or  excite ;  as,  &  fillip  to  one’s  courage. 

fll-llp-een’,  phll-ll-pe’-na,  s.  [Ger.  vielliebchen 
=much  loved.]  A  small  present.  When  a  person 
eating  nuts  finds  one  with  a  double  kernel,  he  or 
she  gives  it  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  who,  at  the  next  meeting,  or  after  the 
acceptance  by  the  other  of  something  tendered  by 
No.  1,  first  utters  the  word  fillipeen  is  entitled  to  a 
present  from  the  other.  x 

f  il-lls-ter,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carpentry : 

1.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sashbar,  to 
hold  the  glass  and  the  putty. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.  The  varieties  are 
known  as  side-fillisters  and  sash-fillisters.  The 
former  is  regulated  for  depth  by  a  movable  stop. 

fll  -ly,  *fil-lie,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  foal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  young  horse  of  either  sex.  ( Tusser .) 

2.  A  young  mare ;  a  female  foal. 

“A  young  mare-colt  or  filly,  breaking  by  chance  from 
other  mares.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  247. 

II.  Fig. :  A  young,  lively  girl. 

“My  first  wife 

Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  this  filly.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  i.  2. 

filly-foal.  s.  A  female  foal ;  a  filly. 

“Neighing  in  likeness  of  a.  filly-foal.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer-  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

film,  *fylme,  s.  [A.  S.  film,  from  O.  Fris.  film, 
found  only  in  the  dimin.  filmene— skin ;  cogn.  with 
Eng./ett— a  Sidn.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

“  Dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii. 

2.  A  fine  thread  or  filament,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

3.  A  coating  or  a  flexible  membrane,  serving  as  a 
medium  for  taking  or  receiving  a  photographic 
impression. 

II.  Fig.:  A  thin,  slight  covering  or  veil. 

“If  our  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance  over 
it.” — Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

film,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Film,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  with  a  film  or  thin  skin  or 
pellicle. 

“  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  as  with  a  film. 

“  Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror.” 

E.  B.  Browning. 

fll’-ml-ness,  s.  [Eng.  filmy ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  filmy. 


tfll  -mjf,  a.  [Eng.  film,"  - y .]  Composed  of  thin 
membranes,  filaments,  or  pellicles. 

“Incessant  thence  she  draws  the  filmy  twine.” 

West:  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

filmy-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  The  English  book-name  of  the  fern-genus 
Hy*menophyllum  (q.  v.).  Two  species  are  British. 
The  Tunbridge  Filmy  Fern  ( Hymenophyllum  tun- 
bridgense ),  and  the  Scottish  Filmy  Fern  ( H .  uni- 
laterale,  formerly  called  H.  wilsoni ).  The  first  is 
found  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe ;  the  second  is  Scottish,  but  may  be 
only  a  sub-species  of  the  other, 
filmy-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Filmy-fern  (q.  v.).  [Loudon.) 
f Il-o-plfi-ma'-ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  Re- 
sembling  or  having  the  structure  of  a  filoplume. 

( Ornith .  and  Bot. :  Smith.) 

f  Il  -o-plfime,  s.  [Lat.  filum=a  thread,  pluma= 
a  feather.] 

Ornith.:  A  long,  slender,  and  flexible  feather, 
consisting  of  a  delicate  shaft,  having  a  few  bands- 
at  the  tip,  or  else  entirely  destitute  of  vanes. 

fl'-lose,  a.  [Lat.  filum= a  thread.] 

Bot.,  Zobl.,  &c.:  Ending  in  a  thread-like  process, 
f  Il-0-§elle,  s.  [Fr.]  Floss  silk  ;  ferret ;  grogram 
yarn  or  thread. 

f  II -ter  (1),  *fil-tre.  s.  [Fr.yiZfre,  from  Low  Lat. 
filtrum,feltrum= felt.]  [Filter,  v.\ 

*1.  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is  dipped 
in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated,  and  the  other  hangs 
below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor 
drips  from  it. 

2.  A  vessel,  chamber,  or  reservoir  through  which 
water  or  other  liquid  is  passed  to  arrest  matters- 
mechanically  suspended  therein.  The  idea  does 
not  necessarily  include  specific  chemical  action, 
though  doubtless  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal 
have  a  faculty  for  absorbing  gases  and  deleterious 
and  effete  matter,  especially  organic. 

“  There  remained  in  the  filtre  a  powder  of  a  very  deep- 
and  lovely  color.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  365. 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  apparatus  for 
arresting  dust,  steel-filings,  smoke,  &c.,  in  the  air 
breathed.  A  filter  recommended  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  consists  of  a  cylinder  four  or  five  inches  long 
and  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Its  interior 
contains,  at  the  top,  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  which 
has  been  moistened  with  glycerine,  then  a  layer  of 
dry  cotton-wool,  then  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then 
cotton-wool,  with  wire  gauze  covers  at  both  ends, 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  mouth-piece  so  shaped  as  to- 
fit  closely  over  the  mouth  of  the  wearer.  By  draw¬ 
ing  the  breath  through  this  instrument,  the  most 
dense  smoke  may  be  entered  with  impunity. 

filter-bed,  s. 

Water-works :  A  settling  pond  whose  bottom  is  a 
filter.  It  may  consist  of  a  reservoir  five  feet  deep, 
with  a  paved  bottom  covered  with  open-jointed 
tubular  drains  leading  into  a  central  conduit.  The 
drains  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  and  a  top 
layer  of  sand.  The  water  is  delivered  upon  the 
surface  uniformly,  and  the  rate  of  subsidence  is 
about  six  inches  an  hour.  The  more  rapid  the  rate 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  less  effective  is  the 
operation. 

filter-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  having  a  chamber  con¬ 
taining  sand,  sponge,  or  other  material  to  arrest 
impurities  in  water. 

fll’-ter  (1),  *fil-tre.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  filtrer  =  to 
strain  through  felt :  from  Low  Lat.  filtrum,feltrum 
= felt ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.filt ;  Dut.  vilt=tclt.] 

A.  Trans. :  Tc  strain,  purify,  or  defecate  a  liquid 
by  passing  or  allowing  it  to  percolate  through  a  fil¬ 
ter.  so  as  to  arrest  all  feculent  matter.  Sometimes 
followed  by  off. 

“  Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  506,  507. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  percolate  or  pass  through  a  filter, 
f II  -ter  (2),  s.  [Philter.] 

f  Il'-ter-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Filter,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  filter ;  capable  of  or  fitted 
for  the  filtering  of  liquids. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  purifying 
liquids  by  passing  them  through  a  filter ;  filtration. 

filtering-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  fine  flannel,  of  a  con¬ 
ical  shape,  used  for  filtering  coarse  liquids, 
filtering-basin,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  The  chamber  in  which  the  water 
from  the  reservoir  of  water-works  is  received  and 
filtered  previous  to  entering  the  mains. 

filtering-cup,  s.  A  pneumatic  apparatus  for  the  - 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  force  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  Aw. 


filtering-funnel 
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altering -funnel,  s.  A  glass  or  other  funnel 
a.ade  with  slight  flutes  or  channels  down  the  lower 
!>'  rts  of  the  sides.  When  used,  it  is  lined  with  fil¬ 
tering-paper,  folded  and  loosely  put  in.  The  chan¬ 
nels  allow  the  liquid  to  flow  more  freely  than  in  a 
funnel  of  a  smooth  surface. 

filtering-hydrant,  s.  One  which  subjects  the 
water  from  the  service-pipe  and  main  to  the  action 
■of  a  material  to  arrest  mud. 

filtering-paper,  s.  A  bibulous,  unsized  paper, 
thick  and  woolly  in  texture,  used  for  filtering  solu¬ 
tions  in  the  pharmacy  or  laboratory.  Swedish 
filtering-paper  is  thinner  and  of  superior  quality. 

filtering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  the  passage 
of  a  liquid  through  a  body  of  filtering  material  is 
expedited  by  pressure  applied  thereto.  A  pressure- 
filter. 


filtering-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone,  such  as  sand¬ 
stone,  through  which  water  is  filtered. 

filtering-tank,  s.  The  same  as  Filteeing- 
BASIN  (q.  V.). 

filth,  *felthe,  *filthe,  *fulthe,  *velthe,s.  [A. 

S.  fyldh  (properly  fijldhu).  Formed  by  vowel 
change  of  u  to  y,  and  by  adding  the  suff.  dhu  to  the 
adj./ili=foul ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  ftilida=&lth, 
from  fill,  oiU=foul.  ( Skeat .)  But.  vuilte.] 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  filthy,  dirty,  or  foul ;  anything 
which  fouls  or  defiles ;  dirt. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  A  filthy,  foul,  or  loathsome  creature  or  animal. 
“  In  that  abbeye  ne  entrethe  not  no  flye  no  todes  no 
ewtes,  ne  suche  foule,  venymouse  bestes,  ne  lyzs  ne  flees. 
I  or  there  were  wont  to  ben  many  suche  manere  of  fllthes, 
that  the  monkes  were  in  wille  to  leva  the  place.” — Maun- 
deville,  p.  61. 

*2.  A  vile  fellow. 

“  Lest  that  foule  felthe  schold  have  ben  found  there.” 

William  of  Palerne,  2,541. 

3.  Anything  which  defiles  or  pollutes  the  moral 
character ;  a  corruption,  a  defilement,  a  pollution. 

“  With  water  of  baptym  tro  felthe  wessh  us  cleene.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  234. 

4.  Filthy,  low,  or  obscene  language. 

*fllth-hed,  *filth-hede,  *filth-lieed,  *fulth- 

nede,  s.  [Eng. filth;  -Aed=hood.] 

I.  Lit.:  Filthiness;  dirt,  filth. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  That  which  defiles  morally;  sin,  uncleanness. 

2.  That  which  should  be  kept  private ;  the  privy 
parts. 

“The  filthheed  of  thi  fader  and  the  fllthheed  of  thi  moder 
thou  shalt  not  discover.” — Wycliffe:  Leviticus  xviii.  7. 


fllth-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  filthy;  -ly.]  In  a  filthy, 
dirty,  or  foul  manner;  foully,  nastily, 
filth -l-ness,  *filth-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  filthy; 

•H/CSS-  3 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  filthy,  foul,  or 
dirty ;  foulness,  dirtiness. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy,  foul,  or  dirty ;  filth. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  filthy  or  foul ;  pollution 
in  action,  thought,  or  language. 

filth -y,  a.  [Vug.  filth;  -y.] 

1.  Nasty,  dirty,  foul,  unclean. 

2.  Polluting  or  defiling  morally. 

3.  Obscene,  coarse,  low. 

4.  Polluted,  defiled ;  morally  impure  or  unclean ; 
obscene. 


*f  II  -trate,  v.t.  or  i.  [Low  Lat.  filtratus,  pa.  par. 
of  filtro  -  to  filter.]  [Filtee,  v.]  To  filter,  to 
strain  ;  to  purify  or  defecate  by  filtration. 

f  II -trate,  s.  [Filteate,  v.]  Any  liquid  which 
has  passed  through  a  filter. 

fll-tra  -tion,  s.  [Filteate, -r.]  The  actor  proc¬ 
ess  of  filtering  or  defecating  liquids  by  passing 
them  through  a  filter ;  the  mechanical  separation 
of  solid  substances  from  a  liquid  in  which  they 
exist,  by  filtering  or  percolation  through  a  filter. 

“  We  took  then  common  nitre,  and  having,  by  the  usual 
way  of  solution,  filtration,  and  coagulation,  reduced  it 
into  crystals,  we  put  four_  ounces  of  this  purified  nitre 
into  a  strong  new  crucible.”— Boyle. 


fl'-lum  (pi.  fl'-lsi),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  thread  of  any- 

^^Bmb^A^hread-like  process.  Thus  the  filum  ter- 
minale  of  the  spinal  cord  is  its  central  ligament. 
{ Quain .) 

f  Im -ash-Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful :  prob.  from 
Lat.  fimus=dmng.]  The  dung  of  several  kinds  ot 
wild  beasts;  fumets. 

f  Im’-hle,  a.  &  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  female  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Female. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Fimble-hemp  (q.  v.). 

“  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own, 

In  May  a  good  housewife  will  see  it  be  sown; 

And  afterward  trim  it,  to  serve  as  a  need; 

The  fimble  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  her  seed. 

Tusser:  Ilusbandne. 


fimble-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  The  female  plant  of  Cannabis  sativa  is  now 
so  called,  though  the  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  male  plant. 

f Im-bri-ij,  (pi.  flm’-brl-ae),  s.  [Lat.=a  fringe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fringe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Gen. :  Anything  resembling  a  fringe. 

(2)  Spec,  (in  pi.) ;  The  radiated  fringes  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

2.  Bot. :  An  elastic  toothed  membrane  situated 
beneath  the  operculum  of  any  of  the  urn  mosses 
(Bryacese). 

f  Im’-brl-ate,  a.  [Lat.  fimbrice= a  fringe.] 

Bot. :  Fringed ;  having  a  fringe  or  border. 

fim  -bri-ate,  v.  t,  [Fimbeiate,  a.]  To  fringe, 

to  hem. 

f  Im  -brl-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fimbeiate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fringed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Fimbeiate  (q.  v.). 

“  The  margin  is  either  entire,  or  divided  into  lobes  or 
teeth.  These  teeth  sometimes  form  a  regular  fringe 
round  the  margin,  and  the  petal  becomes  fimbriated.’' — 
Balfour  •  Botany,  §  372. 

2.  Her. :  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  border  or  hem  of  another  tincture. 

3.  Zobl. :  Having  fimbrise  or  fringes. 

fimbriated  extremity,  s. 

Anat.:  The  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 
[Fimbeia.] 

f Im-brl-a-tb,  in  compos.  [Latin  fimbriatus.] 
Fringed. 

fimbriato-laciniate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  torn  and  fringed  edges. 

f  Im -brl-cate,  flm  -brl-ca-ted,  a.  [Lat.  fim¬ 
bria— a  fringe.] 

Bot. :  Fringed ;  irregularly  laciniated  at  the  mar¬ 
gin. 

f  Im-brll-llf  -er-ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  fim- 
brilla,  dimin.  of  fimbria= a  fringe  ;  and  Lat.  fero= 
to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  numerous  little  fringes,  as  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  some  composites. 

f  Im-e-tar  -I-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fimet(um)=a  dung¬ 
hill;  Eng.  suff.  -arious.] 

Bot,:  Growing  on  or  among  dunghills. 

fin  (1),  *fyn,  *fme,  s.  [Fr.  fin,  from  Lat.  finis ; 
Sp .fin;  Port .fim;  Ital.j fine.) 

1.  An  end ;  ending. 

2.  Satisfaction. 

“To  mak  the  fin  for  sin.” — Metrical  Homilies,  p.  46. 

fin,  *finne,  *fynne,  s.  [A.  S.  fin;  cogn.  with 
But.  vin ;  Sw  .finn,  fena;  0.  Sw.  j Una;  Dut  .finite; 
Lat.  pinna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"“Tho  that  han  fynnys  and  scalis  eete  ye." — Wycliffe: 
Deut.  xiv.  9. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Anything  resembling  a  fin. 

“The ./iiis  of  her  eyelids  look  most  tempting  blue.” — 

J.  Webster. 

(2)  The  hand.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  (pi.):  Tho  organs  by  which  loco¬ 
motion  is  effected  in  a  fish.  As  a  rule  they  consist 
of  a  membrane  supported  by  rays.  Of  these  organs 
the  two  pectoral  fins,  so  called  from  being  situated 
on  the  breast,  where  they  are  just  behind  the  bran¬ 
chial  aperture,  are  modifications  of  the  anterior 
limbs  in  other  vertebrata.  The  ventral  fins,  so  called 
from  being,  as  a  rule,  situated  on  the  belly,  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  hind  limbs  in  other  vertebrata.  Often 
there  are  also  one  or  more  dorsal  fins  on  the  back, 
two  anal  fins  near  the  anus,  while  the  tail  is  technic¬ 
ally  called  the  caudal  fin.  It  corresponds  to  the 
tail  in  other  mammals.  As  shown  by  Agassiz  and 
Owen,  the  embryonic  characterin  recent  fins  existed 
through  all  the  lifetime  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
Fishes.  The  term  fin  is  often  applied  also  to  the 
paddles  of  a  whale. 

2.  Carp. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  Comm. :  A  blade  of  whalebone. 

4.  Mach.:  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally  into  a 

shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting  so  as  to  form  a 
guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip  thereon,  but  not 
rotate ;  a  spline  or  feather.  . 

fi.  Molding:  A  mark  or  ridge  left  m  casting  at  the 
junction  of  the  parts  of  the  mold. 


fin-back,  s.  [Finnee.] 

fin-fish,  s.  A  sailor’s  name  for  some  of  the  fim 
backed  whales,  especially  for  the  Northern  Rorqual, 
or  Razor-backed  Whale  (Balcenoptera  boops) . 

fin-foot,  s. 

Zobl.:  A  name  given  to  Heliornis,  a  genus  of 
South  American  and  Burmese  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Rallidse  or  Rails. 

fin-footed,  a.  Palmipedous ;  having  feet  with 
membranes  between  the  toes, 
fin-pike,  s. 

Palceont.  (pi.) :  A  name  applied  to  the  Polypteri, 
a  sub-family  of  Ganoid  fishes.  [Polypteei.] 
fin-scale,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Rudd  or  Red¬ 
eye,  a  fish  of  the  carp  kind, 
fin-spine,  s. 

1.  A  spine-shaped  ray  in  the  fin  of  a  fish. 

2.  (PI.) :  Acanthopterygious  fishes.  [Acanthop- 
teeygii.] 

fin-spined,  a.  Having  spiny  fins ;  acanthoptery¬ 
gious. 

fin-toed,  a.  Palmated ;  having  the  toes  lobed  or 
connected  by  a  membrane  ;  web-footed, 
f  In,  v.  t.  [Fin,  s.]  To  carve  or  cutup,  as  a  chub, 
fln  -a-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng  fine  (1),  v. ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  fined,  clarified,  or  refined. 

fln  -a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -able.]  Ad- 
mitting  of  a  fine ;  deserving  or  liable  to  a  fine  or 
penalty. 

*fln-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  finable  (2) ;  -ness.] 
Subjection  or  liability  to  a  fine.  (Ash.) 

fln-sl,  *fin-all,  *fin-alle,  a.  [Fr  .final,  from 
Lat.  finalis,  from  finis— an  end;  Sp.  &  Port,  final; 
lta\.  finale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  end  or  conclusion ;  ultimate, 
last. 

“And  in  vain 

Till  final  dissolution  wander  here.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  458. 

2.  Finishing,  conclusive,  decisive ;  end  or  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  end. 

“Henry  had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  under¬ 
take  the  final  conquest.” — Davies-  On  Ireland. 

3.  Respecting  the  end,  motive,  or  purpose  in  view 
to  be  gained. 

“By  its  gravity  air  raises  the  water  in  pumps,  and  per¬ 
forms  all  those  feats  which  former  philosophers  attributed 
to  a  final,  namely,  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuity.” — 
Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  final  and 
conclusive :  “ Final  designates  simply  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  being  the  last :  conclusive  the  mode  of 
finishing  or  coming  to  the  last ;  a  determination  is 
final  which  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no  other ;  a  reason¬ 
ing  is  conclusive  thatputs  a  stop  to  further  question. 
The  final  is  arbitrary:  it  depends  upon  the  will  to 
make  it  so  or  not ;  the  conclusive  is  relative ;  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  understand¬ 
ing:  a  person  gives  a  final  answer  at  option  ;  but  in 
order  to  make  an  answer  conclusive  it  must  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  parties.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 
final-cause,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  final  end  or  aim  for  which  any¬ 
thing  was  made.  Many  Evolutionists  are  against 
the  acknowledgment  of  final  causes.  [Teleology.] 
final-decree,  s. 

Law:  A  conclusive  determination  or  sentence  of 
a  court,  as  distinguished  from  an  interlocutory  de¬ 
cree.  [Inteelocutoey.] 
fl-na  -le,  s.  [Ital.]  [Final.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  last  part,  piece,  scene,  or 
action  in  any  pei  formance  or  exhibition ;  the  last 
piece  in  a  programme. 

“  It  was  arranged  that  .  .  the  tiger  and  the  Naza- 
rene  [should]  be  the  grand  finale.” — Lytton.  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  last  movement  of  a  concerted  piece,  sonata, 
or  symphony. 

2.  The  last  piece  of  an  act  of  an  opera.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

fl-nal'-I-tf,  s.  [Lat.  finalitas,  from  finalis  = 
final.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  final ; 
the  state  of  being  finally  and  completely  settled  or 
arranged ;  completeness. 

2.  Philos. .  The  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  that  is, 
that  everything  exists  or  was  made  for  a  determin¬ 
ate  cause. 

fT-na-l-ly,  *fy-nal-ly,  adv.  [En g.  final;  -ly.] 

1.  Ultimately ;  at  the  last ;  in  the  end  or  conclu¬ 
sion. 

“With  those 

Whom  patience  finally  must  crown.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,29S. 


bfjli,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=t 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$L 


finance 


1830 


finder 


2.  Lastly,  in  conclusion. 

“  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
he  power  of  his  might.”— Ephesians  vi.  10. 

3.  Completely ;  without  or  beyond  recovery. 

“  Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was  utterly 
destroyed,  oi finally  rooted  out.” — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

fl-nan9e'  (1),  *fi-naunce,  *fy-naunce,  *fy- 
nanse,  s.  [Fr.  finance,  from  Low  Lat.  financia—a 
payment,  from  fino=to  pay  a  fine  or  tax;  finis=a 
ayment,  a  final  settlement,  from  finis  =  the  end ; 
p.  &  Ital.  finanza.) 

*1.  A  ransom,  a  payment. 

“  So  then  he  was  put  to  his  fynanse  to  pay  xxii.  thou- 
sande  frankes  of  France.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ccii. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  income  or  revenue  of  a  state ;  the 
funds  in  the  public  treasury. 

“All  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown.”— 
Bacon:  Office  of  Alienations. 

3.  (PI.) :  Private  income  or  resources.  (Colloquial.) 

4.  The  science  or  system  of  public  revenue  and 
expenditure. 

“The  two  principal  ministers  of  finance,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  enemies.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  To  make  finance :  (Fr.  fair  e  finance .) 

1.  To  raise  or  collect  money. 

“To  fortify,  mantene,  or  supple  the  said  James  in  mak¬ 
ing  of  fynance  or  vtherwais.” — Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  p.  129. 

2.  To  make  a  composition  in  the  way  of  paying 
money. 

“Become  plege  &  borgh  to  our  souerane  lordis  Justice 
for  finance  maid  for  the  said  Johne  Eklis  and  Thomas 
Wallace  in  the  Justice  are  of  Are.” — Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  a. 
1488,  p.  111. 

♦fi-nan  $e  (2),  s.  [Eng.fin(e),  a.;  -ance.)  Fine¬ 
ness,  purity. 

“His  hieness  sail  than,  God  willing,  with  the  aviss  of 
the  lordis  of  his  consale,  mak  a  sett  &  reuyle  [rule]  of  his 
moneye,  baith  gold  &  sifuer,  of  the  wecht  &  finance 
that  it  sail  halde.” — Acts  Jas.  III.,  a.  1478  (ed.  1814),  p.  118. 

fl-nan  §e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Finance  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  manage  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  of ;  as,  to  finance  a  company.  (Comm,  slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  financial  operations ;  to 
meet  obligations  by  continual  borrowing. 

*fl-nan  -$eer,  s.  [Financier.] 
fi-nan'-gl-al  (or  cial  as  shill),  a.  [English 
financ(e) ;  -ml.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  finance  or  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  and  expenditure ;  having  to  do  with 
money  matters. 

“Trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial  proceedings.” 
— Burke:  French  Revolution. 

f  I-nan’-9l-fil-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  financial ;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  financial  matters ;  a  financier. 

fI-nan.  -9I-a.Lly,  adv.  [Eng .  financial ;  -ly.)  In 
relation  to  finance  or  finances ;  as  regards  public 
revenue  or  money  matters  generally. 

“  I  consider,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distillery, 
(economically,  financially,  commercially  ...  as  a 
measure  rather  well  meant  than  well  considered.” — 
Burke:  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity. 

*fl-nan-cian  (cian  as  shan),  s.  [Eng.  finance; 
urn.)  A  financier. 
fi-nan-9ier,  s.  [Fr.] 

*1.  One  who  collects,  receives,  and  manages  the 
public  revenue  ;  a  treasurer. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  finance,  or  the  principles 
and  system  of  public  revenue ;  one  who  understands 
the  management  or  conduct  of  money  matters,  and 
the  raising  of  revenue  by  imposts,  taxes,  &c. 

“He  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier." — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  In  France :  A  receiver  or  farmer  of  the  public 
revenues. 

fLnan'-9ier,  v.  i.  [Financier,  s.]  To  finance; 
to  manage  money  matters. 

fin'-fi-r^,  s.  [En g.fine  (1),  v. ;  -ry.) 

Iron-works :  The  second  forge  at  the  iron  mills  ;  a 
finery  (q.  v.). 

*fln'-a-tlve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  finatus,  pa.  par.  of 
*mo=topay  a  tax;  to  settle  finally.]  Final,  deci¬ 
sive,  definite. 

fln9h,  s.  [A.  S.  fine;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vink;  Dan. 
finke ;  Sw.  fink;  Ger.  fink;  O.  H.  Ger.  fincho ;  Wei. 
pine.  Cf.  Gr.  spinos,  spingqos,  spiza—o.  finch  ;  Prov. 
Eng.  pink,  spink.  (Skeat.)  J 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Gen.:  A  popular  name  for  various  small  birds; 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  family  Fringiiliche 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  Spec. :  The  genus  Fringilla. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Frinsrillidee  (q.  v.). 
finch-backed,  a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back, 

as  cattle. 

f Inched,  a.  [English  finch;  -ed.)  The  same  as 
Finch-backed  (q.  v.). 


find,  *find-en,  *finde,  *fynd,  *fynde  (pa.  t. 
*fand,  *fond,  found ,  *founde,  *fownd,  *fund,  pa. 
par.  *fonden,  found ,  *founden,  *fun,  *fund,  *fun- 
den),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  findan  (pa.  t.  fand,  fonde, 
funde ,  pa.  par.  f unden) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vinden; 
Uan.finde;  Sw.  &  Icel .  finna;  Goth,  finthan;  O.  H. 
Ger.  findan;  O.  Fris.  ‘finda;  Ger.  finden ;  0.  Sax. 
findan.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  discover  or  recover  either  by  searching  or 
by  accident;  to  obtain  by  searching  or  seeking. 

“  In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  .  .  . 

To  find  the  other  forth.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  To  meet  with  ;  to  come  upon  ;  to  fall  in  with. 

“  You  may  go  through  eight  or  ten  streets  without  find¬ 
ing  a  public-house.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee ;  No.  5,  On  Polit¬ 
ical  Frugality. 

3.  To  obtain  something  desired ;  to  gain ;  to  win ; 
to  attain. 

“  He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find." 

Cowley:  On  the  Death  of  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

4.  To  discover,  learn,  or  ascertain  by  experience 
or  experiment;  as,  Water  is  found  to  be  the  result 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  ana  oxygen. 

5.  To  perceive,  to  be  conscious  of ;  to  experience. 

“  One  finds  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  of  traveling  on  an 

old  Roman  way.” — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

6.  To  feel. 

“  I  find  not  myself  disposed  to  sleep.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  know  by  experience ;  as,  speak  of  a  man  as 
you  find  him. 

8.  To  discover  or  detect  by  examination. 

“  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all.” — John  xviii.  38. 

*9.  To  detect,  to  catch. 

“  I  have  now  found  thee.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii,  3. 

*10.  To  think,  to  judge.  [II.  2.] 

“  Bring  us  what  she  says,  and  what  you  find  of  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

11.  To  supply,  to  furnish ;  as,  to  find  money  for 
an  object. 

12.  To  provide  the  necessary  money  for;  to  pay 
for ;  to  meet  or  defray  the  expenses  of. 

“A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  lucrative,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  at  first ;  the  war  in  continuance  will  find 
itself.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  approve. 

“  If  the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accu¬ 
sation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it  ‘  a  true  bill.’  The  in¬ 
dictment  is  then  said  to  he  found.”  —  Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

2.  To  determine ;  to  declare  by  verdict. 

“  The  whole  petit  jury  .  .  .  finding  him  guilty  upon 

his  trial.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

3.  To  bring  in,  as  a  verdict ;  to  agree  upon. 

“  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  £25  as  damages.” — London  Standard. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  discover  or  find  anything  by  searching  or 
seeking. 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find.” 
— Matt.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  inquiry;  as,  I  cannot  find  that 
such  is  the  case. 

II.  Law:  To  declare  or  determine  an  issue  of 
fact ;  to  give  judgment  on  a  case  ;  to  find  a  verdict. 

“  In  the  result,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

1[  1.  T o  find  one's  self : 

(1)  To  be  or  feel  as  regards  the  state  of  health; 
to  fare  in  respect  of  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sick¬ 
ness. 

“‘Well,  Verdant,’  said  Charles  Larkyns,  ‘how  do  you 
find  yourself  this  morning?’”— Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant 
Green,  pt.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  To  provide  or  furnish  all  necessary  require¬ 
ments  of  life  for  one’s  self. 

2.  To  find  out: 

(1)  To  discover  by  searching  or  seeking  or  inquiry. 

“  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  ” — Job  xi.  7. 

(2)  To  discover  the  meaning  of ;  to  unravel ;  to 
.Solve  ;  as.  to  find  out  a  riddle. 

(3)  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of. 

“  The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  out,  and 
thoroughly  to  understand,  what  nature  has  made  most 
beautiful.” — Dryden. 

(4)  To  excogitate,  to  discover,  to  invent. 

“A  man  of  Tyre,  skillful  to  work  in  gold,  and  toured  out 
every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him.” — 2  Chron.  ii.  14. 


(5)  To  detect,  to  catch. 

“When  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after.'^ 
Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  find  fault  with:  To  blame,  to  censure,  tor 
object  to. 

4.  To  find  in:  To  provide  with;  as,  to  find  a  per¬ 
son  in  clothes,  board,  and  lodging,  &c. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  find 
fault  with,  to  blame,  and  to  object  to:  “  T6  find  fault 
with  signifies  to  point  out  a  fault  either  in  some per¬ 
son  or  thing:  to  blame  is  said  only  of  the  person: 
object  is  applied  to  the  thing  only:  we  find  fault 
with  a  person  for  his  behavior:  we  find  fault  with 
our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like :  we  blame  a 
person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvidence:  we- 
object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed ;  we  find  fault 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done :  we  object1 
to  that  which  is  to  be  done.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  find,  to  find, 
out,  to  discover,  to  espy,  and  to  descry :  “To  find! 
signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a  thing, 
which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these- 
terms ;  they  vary,  however,  either  in  themode  of  the 
action  or  in  the  object.  Whatwe^ind  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  we  find  out  is- 
the  result  of  an  effort.  We  may  find  anything  as 
we  pass  along  in  the  streets:  but -we  .find  out mis¬ 
takes  in  an  account  by  carefully  going  over.it,  or 
we  find  out  the  difficulties  which  we  meet .with  in 
learning,  by  redoubling  our  diligence.  What  i® 
found  may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  is  visible' 
to  others.  What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and 
unknown,  and  when  discovered  is  something  new. 
A  piece  of  money  may  be/cntwdlying  on  the  ground; 
but  a  mine  is  discovered  underground.  Whatiia® 
once  bem  discovered  cannot  be  discovered  again; 
but  what  is  found  may  be  many  times  found.  Find 
out  and  discover  differ  principally  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  familiar,  and  the- 
latter  to  scientific  objects:  scholars  find  out  what, 
they  have  to  learn  ;  men  of  research  discover  what, 
escapes  the  notice  of  others.  To  espy  is  a  species- 
of  finding  out,  namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  se¬ 
cluded  or  retired ;  and  descry  is  aspecies  of  discover 
ing,  or  observing  at  a  distance,  or  among  a  number 
of  objects.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  tofind,iodis 
cover,  and  to  invent:  “  To  find  or  find  out  is  said  oV 
things  which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a 
person  finds  them :  to  discover  is  said  of  that  which 
exists  in  an  entire  state :  invent  is  said  of  that  which 
is  new  made  or  modeled.  The  merit  of  finding  01 
inventing  consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying 
the  materials,  which  exist  separately  ;  the  merit  of 
discovering  consists  in  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of 
the  thing ;  imagination  and  industry  are  requisite 
tor  finding  or  inventing ;  acuteness  and  penetration 
for  discovering.  A  person  finds  reasons  for  justify¬ 
ing  himself:  he  discovers  traits  of  a  bad  disposition 
in  another.  Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of 
amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  finds 
means  of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers  the 
nature  of  a  particular  disorder.  Find  is  applicable 
to  the  operative  arts ;  invent  to  the  mechanical ; 
discover  to  the  speculative.  We  speak  of  finding- 
modes  for  performing  actions,  and  effecting  pur¬ 
poses  ;  of  inventing  machines,  instruments,  and 
various  matters  of  use  or  elegance;  of  discovering • 
the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.  Thus  the  astron¬ 
omer  discovers  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
by  means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been  invented . 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

find,  -s.  [Find,  u.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything  valuable. 

2.  Anything  found ;  as  a  find  of  coins. 

“Specimens  were  among  the  find  of  coins  at  HigE 

Wycombe  in  1827.” — Evans:  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons , 
p.  78. 

flnd'-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.jftttd,’  -able.)  Possible 
to  be  found  out  or  discovered  ;  discoverable. 

“Such  persons  .  .  .  have  nothing  more  to  be  said  of 
them  findable  by  all  my  endeavors.” — Fuller:  Worthies, 
ch.  xxv. 

*f Ind'-3.-ble  (2),  a.  [Lat.  findo— to  cleave;  Eng- 
suff .  -able.)  Cleavable ;  capable  of  being  cleft  or 
divided.  (Ash.) 

*flnd'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  findable  (2) ;  -ness.J 
Capability  of  being  cleft. 

f Ind  -er,  *fynd-er,  *fyynd-are,  s.  [Eng.  find; 
-er.)  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  finds,  meets  with,  or  discovers  any¬ 
thing  by  searching,  by  inquiry,  or  by  accident. 

“Fyyndare  of  thynge  lost.  Inventor,  inventrix .” — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  invents  any¬ 
thing;  a  discoverer,  an  inventor. 

“Beheldeth  me  thereof  no  funder.” 

Alisaunder,  4,794, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


fin  de  siecle 


fine 


1831 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  small  telescope  fixed  to  the  tube  of 
a  larger  one,  the  axes  of  the  two  instruments  being 
parallel.  .  Tha  finder  has  a  larger  field  of  view  than 
the  principal  instrument,  and  its  purpose  is  to  find 
an  object  toward  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  the 
larger  telescope. 

2.  Milit. :  See  extract. 

“The  finder,  invented  by  Lieutenant  Fiske,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  is  now  being  constantly  used  experi¬ 
mentally  and  may  be  called  complete.  It  consists  of 
a  telescope  mounted  high  enough  to  sweep  the  Bea.  In 
front  of  it  is  the  high  stone  wall  of  the  fort.  Or  the 
finder  is  placed  along  shore  behind  rocks  or  trees  to 
screen  it  from  the  enemy’s  observation.  When  the 
1  enemy’s  ship  comes  within  sight  the  telescope  is  slowly 
I  turned  until  aimed  full  at  the  ship.  At  the  same  time 
.the  hand  of  Lieutenant  Fiske  moves  along,  pressing  a 
“ibutton,  after  a  certain  mechanical  method,  by  which  the 
Itelescope  and  the  button  correspond.  As  soon  as  they 
(come  within  the  same  focus  another  button  is  quickly 
touched  and  the  submarine  gun  is  fired.” — Albert  Cam¬ 
eron  in  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  28.  1897. 

fin  de  siecle,  (fan-da-sie  cl.)  [Fr.]  End  of 
the  century.  A  phrase  used  to  describe  that  which 
is  new,  novel  or  progressive.  Up  to  date. 

find-Ing,  *fynd-ing,  *fynd-ynge,  *fyynd- 
inge,  *fyynd-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Find,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  or  meeting  with ;  dis¬ 
covery. 

“  Fyyndynge  of  thynge  lost.  Invencio,  repericio.” — 
Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  The  act  of  discovering,  devising,  or  investing ; 
invention. 

*3.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  neces¬ 
sary  requirements ;  provision,  expense. 

“  To  live  at  the  finding  of  other  folks.” — Udall:  Luke  viii. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  tools  and  materials  which  some 
workmen  have  to  furnish  in  their  employment. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  returning  a  verdict  or  decision  upon 
a  case. 

2.  The  verdict  or  decision  of  a  jury  upon  any  case 

finding-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  shoemaker’s  tools 

are  sold. 

Findon  (pron.  FIn'-In),  s.  The  name  of  a  fishing 
village  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Findon-haddock,  s.  A  species  of  smoke-dried 
haddock,  cured  at  Findon,  near  Aberdeen.  [Vul¬ 
garly  written  in  this  country  Finnan  kaddie .] 

fln'-dy,  *fin-digh,  *fun-die,  a.  [A.  S.  fyndig, 
tindig= weighty.] 

1.  Heavy,  weighty,  fat,  rich,  well-stocked. 

“A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and  findy.” — Junius. 

*2.  Eloquent,  fluent. 

“Thus  hie  .  .  .  weren/undie  on  speche.” 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  119. 

fine,  *fin,  *fyn,  *fyne,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.  fin,  from 
Lat./imtiis=well  rounded  (said  of  a  sentence),  per¬ 
fect,  properly,  pa.  par.  of  finio=to  finish ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  fino ;  Dut.  fijn;  Dan.  fiin;  Sw.  fin;  leal. 
finn.) 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  coarse;  in  small  grains  or  particles;  as, 
■fine  sand  or  powder. 

2.  Thin,  small,  slender ;  as,  a  fine  thread,  a  fine 

line. 

3.  Subtle,  tenuous,  thin. 

“  When  the  eye  standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the 
Object  in  the  grosser,  things  show  greater.”— Bacon. 

H.  Minute,  slender,  slight. 

“  To  trust  so  fine  a  story.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

5.  Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross,  solid  or  liquid. 

“Alle  covered  with  fyn  gold.” — Maundeville,  p.  173. 

6.  Keer.  thin,  smoothly  sharp. 

“What fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?” 

Shakesp.  i  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  8. 

7.  Keen,  delicate,  nice. 

8.  Made  of  fine,  slender,  or  delicate  materials. 

“Clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.” — Luke  xvi.  9. 

*9.  Subtly  excogitated,  devised,  or  imagined. 

10.  Nice,  delicate,  exquisite,  refined. 

11.  Elegant,  beautiful  or  refined  in  thought,  ex¬ 
pression,  or  language. 

“The  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist 
infine  raillery.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Ledic.) 


12.  Elegant,  refined  in  manners ;  dignified,  ac¬ 
complished. 

“  He  was  not  only  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time,  but 
one  of  the  finest  scholars.”— Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

13.  Grand,  haughty,  pompous.  (Used ironically.) 

“The  new  breed  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never 

opened  their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which 
a  porter  would  now  be  ashamed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

14.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

“  I  often,  said  she,  go  out  to  hear  them ;  we  also  oft 
times  keep  them  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very  fine 
company  for  us  when  we  are  melancholy.” — Banyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

15.  Noble,  admirable,  excellent. 

“  The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love  : 

These,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine .” 

Cowper:  The  Poet,  The  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

16.  Showy,  splendid,  elegant,  striking ;  as,  a  fine 
building. 

17.  Trim,  showy,  neat  or  elegant  in  dress  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  My  Katharine  shall  be  fine.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

18.  Free  from  clouds  or  rain ;  sunshiny. 

“Sufficient  to  make  prices  droop  in  the  face  of  fine 

weather.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

19.  Artful,  dexterous. 

“Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play, 

He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stolen  away.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  1,015. 

20.  Sly,  subtle,  knavish. 

“O  for  a  fine  thief  !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

21.  Ironically,  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense ;  as, 
You  are  a  fine  player. 

“You  have  made  a  fine  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

II.  Fine  Art:  Applied  to  an  engraving  executed 
in  the  very  best  manner. 

“  The  fine  original  of  Thomas  Howard  .  .  .  whence 
the  print  is  taken  is  at  Leicester  House.” — Walpole:  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Finely. 

“  Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine.” 

Swift:  Panegyrick  on  the  Dean. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fine, 
delicate,  and  nice:  “ Fine ,  in  the  natural  sense, 
denotes  smallness  in  general.  Delicate  denotes  a 
degree  of  fineness  that  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Thread  is  said  to  b efine  as  opposed  to  the  coarse  and 
thick;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when  to  fineness 
of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of  a 
spider’s  web  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness;  that  of 
the  ermine’s  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction :  the  fine  approaches  either  to 
the  strong  or  to  the  weak ;  the  delicate  is  a  high 
degree  of  the  fine,  as  a  fine  thought,  which  may  be 
lofty,  or  fine  feeling,  which  is  acute  and  tender,  and 
delicate  feeling.  which  exceeds  the  former  in  fine¬ 
ness.  Delicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  sense  and  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  appetite:  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement; 
the  latter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  delicate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those  whose 
thoughts  and  desires  are  purified  from  what  is 
gross ;  the  nice  affords  pleasure  to  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual :  thus  delicate  food, 
delicate  colors,  delicate  shapes  and  forms  are  al¬ 
ways  acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a  meal,  a  show, 
a  color  and  the  like  will  be  nice  to  a  child,  which 
suits  its  appetite,  or  meets  its  fancy.  ...  A  per¬ 
son  may  be  said  to  have  a  delicate  ear  in  music 
whose  ear  is  offended  with  the  smallest  discordance ; 
he  may  be  said  to  have,  a  nice  taste  or  judgment 
in  music  who  scientifically  discriminates  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A  person 
is  delicate  in  his  choice  who  is  guided  by  taste  and 
feeling ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to 
a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  question  may  be  either 
nice  or  delicate :  it  is  delicate  as  it  is.  lightly  to 
touch  the  tender  feelings  of  any  party ;  it  is  nice  as  it 
involves  contrary  interests,  and  becomes  difficult  of 
determination.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  ./hie  and  beautiful , 
see  Beautiful. 

fine-arch,  s. 

Glass:  The  smaller  fritting- furnace  of  a  glass¬ 
house. 

fine-drawn,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Drawn  out  to  a  great  degree  of  tenuity  or 
fineness. 

2.  Fig. :  Drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety ;  far¬ 
fetched. 

fine-grained,  a.  Having  a  fine  grain. 

fine-nail,  s.  A  name  used  in  some  trades  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  relatively  thin  from  a  coarse  nail,  such 
as  a  fencing  nail  or  clout.  A  finishing  nail. 


♦fine-nosed,  a.  Fastidious,  delicate. 

♦fine-spoken,  a.  Using  fine  language  or  phrases. 

fine-spun,  a.  Drawn  or  spun  out  to  minuteness , 
hence,  over-refined  or  elaborate. 

“  Should  I  be  thought  in  some  places  to  have  run  on  too- 
fine-spun  argumentations.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxx. 

fine-stuff,  S. 

Build. :  Lump  lime  slaked  tp  a  paste  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  volume  of  water,  afterward  diluted  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and  left  to  harden  by  evapo¬ 
ration  to  the  required  consistency  for  working  over 
a  floating-coat  of  coarse-stuff. 

fine,  *fin,  *fyn,  *fyne,  s.  [Lat.  finis=(  1)  an 
end,  (2)  a  fine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  An  end,  finish,  or  conclusion.  (In  fine.) 

“  This  holi  bodi  was  forth  ibore  with  gret  honour  atte 
fine.”  St.  Kenelm,  36L 

♦2.  The  end  of  life ;  death. 

“  Krist  us  yeue  wel  god  fyn.” — Havelok,  22. 

♦3.  The  end  or  upshot  of  any  business ;  the  result. 
“  The  fine  is  I  will  live  a  bachelor.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ,  i.  L 

4.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed  upon 
a  person  as  a  punishment  for  any  offense ;  a  pecun¬ 
iary  penalty ;  a  mulct. 

“  Paying  a  lusty  fine.” — Strype:  Memorials;  Henry  VI1S. 
(an.  1532.) 

*5.  Any  penalty. 

“Paying  the  An®  of  rated  treachery.” 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  v.  4. 

*6.  The  money  or  other  thi#g  paid  for  a  privilege, 
exemption,  &c. 

“  Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign: 
Ensure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine!” 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  608, 

II.  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  4. 

*2.  In  feudal  law  a  final  agreement  between  per¬ 
sons  concerning  lands  or  rents,  or  between  the  lord 
and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which 
the  latter  shall  hold  his  lands. 

“A  fine,  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual 
method  of  transferring  an  estate  of  freehold,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  amicable  agreement  of  a  suit,  actual 
or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby 
the  lands  which  were  the  subject  of  the  action  became,  or 
were  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18. 

*3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on  entering 
into  possession,  or  for  admission  to  a  copyhold; 
also,  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease. 

“Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fine,  forfeit¬ 
ure,  mulct,  and  penalty :  “  The  fine  and  mulct  are 
always  pecuniary  ;  the  penalty  may  be  pecuniary  ;  a 
forfeiture  consists,  of  any  personal  property :  the 
fine  and  mulct  are  imposed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted 
or  incurred;  the  forfeiture  is  incurred.  The  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a  fine  or 
mulct,  but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use ;  the 
latter  is. rather  a  technical  term  inlaw :  a  criminal 
offense  incurs  a  penalty ;  negligence  of  duty  occa¬ 
sions  the  forfeiture.”  (Crabb:  Enq.  Synon.) 

U  In  fine:  In  conclusion,  in  short,  finally;  to 
sum  up. 

“In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

Herself  most  chastely  absent.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

♦fine  (1),  *fyn,  *fyne  (1),  *fynen,  v.  t,  [Fine,  a. 
O.  Ft.  afiner,affiner ;  Sp .afinar;  Port,  afflnar ;  Ital, 
affinare;  M.  EL  Ger .finen;  Icel.  fina .] 

1.  To  refine,  to  purify. 

“The  fire  .  .  .  Sal  cum  byfore  Cristes  commyng. 
That  the  gude  men  sal  than  clensen  and  fine.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  4,911. 

2.  To  make  less  coarse. 

“It  fine s  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short  though  thick.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  To  free  from  impurities ;  to  make  clear  or  trans¬ 
parent. 

“It  is  good  also  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  shavings  of  it 
for  the  lining  of  wine.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  embellish,  to  decorate. 

“To  fine  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

5.  To  change  or  cause  to  pass  gradually  and  im¬ 
perceptibly  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another, 

“How  they  fined  themselves 
With  a  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  night.” 

Browning. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  she-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tioi*s,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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finger-plate 


fine  (2),*fyne  ( 2),r .  i. &  t.  [O. Ft. finer;  Fr .finir; 
•sp.  &  Port,  finar;  Ital.  finare.~\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

“Ffoure  lampis  all  of  gold  fyne 
Ffild  up  with  fyre  that  fynet  not  to  bren.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,808. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end,  to  finish 
one’s  course. 

“Erly  in  this  world  fyne."— Alisaunder,  7,897. 

*3.  To  pay  a  fine. 

“  What  poet  ever  fined  for  sheriff,  or  who 

By  rhymes  and  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow?” 

Oldham:  A  Satire. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  finish,  to 

end. 

“  Thy  werre  for  to  hende  and  fine.” 

Seven  Sages,  2,857. 

2.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  upon ;  to  set  a 
fine  upon ;  to  punish  by  fine ;  to  mulct. 

“He  was  fined  in  four  hundred  pounds.”—  Burnet:  Hist. 
Reformation  (an.  1534). 

*3.  To  fix  as  the  amount  of  fine  or  ransom  to  be 

paid. 

“I  have  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom.” 

Shakesp.  •  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

f  Ine'-draw,  v.  t.  [Engine,  and  draw.]  To  sew 
up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  per¬ 
ceived. 

“It  was  in  my  best  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but  thanks  to 
-the  skillful  little  seamstress,  I  got  them  finedrawn.” — 
M arryat:  Peter  Simple.  {Latham.) 

fine-draw-er,  s.  [~Eng.  ybie,  and  drawer.]  One 
who  sews  up  rents  by  hnedrawing. 

flne'-draw-ing,  s.  [Engine,  and  draiving.-] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  sewing  up  rents  with  such 
skill  that  they  are  rendered  imperceptible.  _ 

2.  A  finishing  process  with  cloth,  in  which  it  is 
subjected  to  a  strong  light,  while  ail  faulty  parts  or 
breaks  in  the  fabric  are  closed  by  sound  yarn  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  needle. 

♦fi-neer'  (1),  U.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  get 
.goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any  other 
purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  them  except  on 
credit.  ( Ogilvie .) 

fi-neer’  (2),  v.  t.  [Veneer.]  To  veneer. 

♦fine-fin -gered,  *fine-fyngred,  a.  [English 
.fine,  finger ;  -ed. J 

1.  Skillful,  dexterous. 

“The  most  finefingered  workman  on  the  ground.” 

Spenser. 

2.  Nice,  delicate;  needing  careful  handling. 

“A  delicate,  flnefyngred  matter.” — Udall:  Tim.  iv. 

♦fine  -less,  a.  [Eng.  fine,  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
end;  endless,  boundless. 

“  Riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

fine-ly,  *fin-liche,  *fyn-liche,  *fyne-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  fine ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  minute  parts. 

“Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Keenly,  sharply. 

"Get  you  black  lead,  sharpened  finely.” — Peacham:  On 
.Drawing. 

3.  Admirably,  neatly,  beautifully,  elegantly. 

4.  Delicately,  not  coarsely ;  as,  cloth  finely  woven. 

5.  With  skill  or  art. 

“All  the  heads  are  finely  executed.” — Walpole:  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  With  neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Plutarch  says  very  finely  that  a  man  should  not  allow 
himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies.” — Addison. 

7.  Adroitly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

“We  will  turn  it  finely  off.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

8.  Nicely ;  so  as  to  please. 

“  A  tripe  finely  broiled.” 

Shakesp. :  Tamipg  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

9.  Used  ironically  in  a  depreciatory  sense  ;  as,  He 
managed  the  business  finely. 

finely-checkered,  a.  Neatly  or  prettily  adorned 
with  various  colors. 

“  The  finely-checkered  duck,  before  her  train, 

Rows  garrulous.”  Thomson:  Spring,  777,  778. 

fine -ness,  *fyne-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fine ;  -ness; 
Ft  .finesse.]  [Finesse.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fine  or  in  fine  par¬ 
ticles. 

2.  Keenness,  sharpness;  as,  the  fineness  of  the 
edge  of  a  razor  or  of  the  point  of  a  pencil. 


3.  Elegance,  beauty,  delicacy,  neatness. 

4.  Delicacy  of  texture  or  workmanship ;  freedom 
from  coarseness. 

_  “  I  therefore  must  beg  you  to  procure  me  some  Irish 
linen  .  .  .  much  about  the  same  fineness.” — Chester¬ 
field:  Miscell.,  vol.  iv.,  lett.  69. 

5.  Show,  splendor. 

“The  fineness  of  clothes  destroys  the  ease.” — More: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  expres¬ 
sion. 

*7.  Subtlety,  artfulness,  ingenuity,  dexterity, 
finesse. 

“you’ll  mar  all  with  your  fineness.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

8.  Purity ;  freedom  from  dross,  impurity,  or  base 
mixtures. 

9.  The  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy  ex- 
ressed  in  1,000  parts ;  as,  The  fineness  of  United 
tates  coin  is  i.00,  the  other  100  being  alloy. 

“  The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in  due 
weight  and  fineness.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

10.  Clearness  or  brightness  (applied  to  the 
weather) ;  as,  the  fineness  of  the  season. 

fin'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (1) ,  v. ;  -erf]  One  who 
refines  or  purifies  metals ;  a  refiner. 

“Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  shall 
come  forth  a  vessel  for  th e finer.” — Prov.  xxv.  4. 

*fln'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (2) ,  v. ;  -erf]  One  who 
fines  or  mulcts  another  in  a  pecuniary  penalty, 
fln'-er-jf  (l),s.  [Engine,  a.;  *ry.] 

*1.  The  quality  of  being  fine,  grand,  showy,  or 
splendid ;  showiness,  splendor,  fineness. 

“  Don’t  chuse  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  the 
prospects.’  ’ — Watts. 

2.  Fine  clothes,  ornaments,  decorations,  &c. ; 
showy  dress. 

“  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from  the  windows  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  exhibit  such,  finery.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

f  In  -er-y  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (1),  v. ;  - ry .] 
Iron-works:  A  species  of  forge-hearth  in  which 
gray  cast-iron  is  smelted  by  fuel  and  blast,  and  from 
which  it  is  run  into  iron  troughs  for  sudden  conge¬ 
lation.  The  result  is  a  finer  quality  of  cast-iron  of 
whiter  color,  which  is  subsequently  puddled  and 
made  malleable. 

fl-nesse  ’,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  finezza;  Sp.  fineza= 
fineness.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Fineness. 

“With  great  sleyght  and  fynesse  of  wytte.” — Brende; 
Quintus  Curtius,  to.  3. 

2.  An  artifice,  stratagem,  or  subtle  contrivance  to 
gain  an  end. 

“This  is  the  artiflcialest  piece  of  finesse  to  perswade 
men  to  be  slaves.”— Milton:  Eikonoklastes. 

3.  Skill,  art,  dexterity. 

“  But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 

So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 

Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art.” 

Cowper;  Table  Talk,  652-4. 

11.  Whist:  The  act  of  trying  to  win  a  trick  with 
a  lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent’s  hand,  while 
a  higher  card  is  in  your  own  hand. 

fl-nesse',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Finesse,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  use  of  finesses  or  artifices 
to  gain  an  end. 

“  If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick.” 

Goldsmith:  Retaliation. 

2.  Whist:  To  try  to  win  a  trick  with  a  lower  card 
than  is  in  your  opponent’s  hand,  while  you  have  a 
higher  card  in  your  own  hand. 

B.  Trans.:  To  finesse  with ;  as,  to  finesse  a  king,  a 
queen,  &c. 

.  fine  '-Still,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  still,  s.]  To  dis¬ 
till,  as  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  or  some  prep¬ 
aration  of  saccharine  matter. 

f  Ine’-still-er,  s.  [Eng.  finestill ;  -er.]  One  who 
distills  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  &c. 

fine-still-ing,  s.  [)Eng.  finestill;  -ing.\  The  act 
or  process  of  distilling  spirits  from  molasses,  trea¬ 
cle,  &c. 

fin-ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fenowed.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  moldy. 

♦fin  -gent,  a.  [Lat.  fingens,  pr.  par.  of  fingo= to 
make,  to  feign.]  Forming,  fashioning. 

“  Mau  is  the  most  fingent,  plastic  of  creatures.”  — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fin -ger,  *fen-ger,  *fin-gre,  *fyn-ger,  *fyn-gre, 
*vin-gre,s.  [A.  S.  finger;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vinger; 
Icel.  finar;  Dan.  &  Sw.  finger;  Goth,  figgrs ;  Ger. 
finger ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fingar .]  Probably  from  the  same 
root  as  fang  (q.  v.). 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  flexible  members  of  the  hand  by 
which  men  catch  and  hold ;  a  digit. 

“  His  fingers  held  the  pen.” 

Cowper'  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  or  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  finger;  an  index. 

(3)  A  small  measure ;  the  width  of  a  finger. 

“One  of  these  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce 

through  a  piece  of  steel  three  fingers  thick.” — Wilkins: 
Mathematical  Magic. 

(4)  The  hand,  the  instrument  of  work  or  art. 

“Lay  to  your  fingers;  help  to  bear  this  away.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  little  distance  or  extent. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music :  Ability  or  skill  in  playing  on  a  keyed 
instrument. 

“  ‘What  a  finger  f  cried  Mrs.  Ponto.” — Thackeray:  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Machinery  : 

(1)  A  small  projecting  rod  or  wire,  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  an  object  to  effect  or 
restrain  a  motion.  Known  as  a  gripper  in  printing- 
machinery. 

(2)  One  of  a  row  of  similar  projections,  as  the 
finger  of  a  rake.  Sometimes  synonymous  with 
tooth. 

3.  Husbandry :  One  of  the  projecting  pieces  on 
the  finger-bar  of  a  harvester,  within  and  against 
which  the  knives  play.  [Finger-bar.] 

U  (1)  To  have  a  finger  in:  To  be  concerned  or 
mixed  up  in. 

(2)  To  have  at  one's  fingers'  ends:  To  know  per¬ 
fectly  ;  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with. 

(3)  To  arrive  at  one's  fingers'  ends:  To  be  brought 
to  great  poverty. 

(4)  Purple  fingers : 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

(5)  Fingers-and-thurnbs : 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

(6)  Finger s-and-toesi 

Bot.:  (1)  Lotus  corniculatus;  (2)  [Finger- and- 
toe.] 

finger-alphabet,  s.  Certain  motions  or  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  fingers  answering  to  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  by  means  of  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
enabled  to  communicate  with  others. 

finger-and-toe,  s.  A  popular  name  for  Dacty- 
lorhiza,  a  disease  m  turnips. 

“The  diseases  of  turnips  are  somewhat  difficult  to  cope 
with.  Non-selection  of  bulbs  for  seed  conduces  to  both 
anbury  and  finger-and-toe.” — Smithson:  Useful  Book  for 
Farmers,  p.  36. 

finger-bar,  s. 

Agric. :  The  bar  of  a  reaping  or  mowing  machine, 
whose  front  edge  has  projecting  fingers,  called 
guards,  through  whose  horizontal  slots  the  serrated 
knife  reciprocates, 
finger-board,  s. 

Music : 

1.  The  flat  or  slightly  rounded  piece  of  wood  at¬ 
tached  to  the  neck  of  instruments  of  the  violin  and 
guitar  class,  on  to  which  the  strings  are  pressed 
when  stopped  by  the  fingers. 

2.  A  manual  or  keyboard.  {Stainer  &  Barrett .) 
finger-bowl,  s.  A  finger-glass  (q.  v.). 
finger-fed,  adj.  Nicely  brought  up  ;  pampered, 
finger-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  ceterach. 
finger-flower,  s. 

'  Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 
finger-glass,  s.  A  glass  or  bowl  in  which  to  rinse 
the  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

finger-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Digitaria,  a  genus  of 
grasses. 

finger-grip,  s. 

Well-boring :  A  tool  for  recovering  rods  or  tools 
dropped  into  a  bored  shaft.  It  consists  of  a  rod 
having  a  foot,  which  is  twisted  around  so  as  to  pen¬ 
etrate  beneath  the  object,  and  enable  it  to  be  lifter, 
and  withdrawn, 
finger-nut,  s. 

Mach. :  A  nut  with  wings  to  afford  a  hold :  a  but¬ 
terfly-nut. 

finger-organ,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  played  with  the  fingers,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  barrel  organ. 

finger-parted,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  five  lobes  resembling  the  fingers  of 
the  human  hand.  {Paxton.) 

finger-plate,  s.  A  plate  on  the  side  of  a  door, 
near  the  edge,  to  keep  finger-marks  from  the  paint. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fdll;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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finger-post 

finger-post,  s.  a  sign-post  set  np  generally 
where  roads  cross  or  divide,  to  point  out  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  certain  places.  Such  posts  frequently  have 
a  hand  and  finger  pointing  in  the  proper  direction, 
finger-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

finger-shell,  s.  A  marine  shell  resembling  a  fin¬ 
ger. 

finger-stall,  s.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c.,  worn  as 
a  protection  on  the  finger  when  sore  or  cut. 
finger-stone,  s.  A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow, 
fin  -ger,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fingee,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

'  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  touch  with  the  finger;  to  handle. 

2.  To  toy,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with. 

“Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  He  ; 

You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

3.  To  touch  thievishly  ;  to  pilfer,  to  purloin. 

“  The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  perform  with  the  fingers ;  as,  a  delicate  piece 
of  work. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  play  on  an  instrument  with  the  fingers. 

2.  To  indicate  by  numbers  or  marks  written  over 
or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  refer,  with  which 
fingers  they  are  to  be  played ;  as,  to  finger  a  piece 
of  music. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  purloin,  to  pilfer. 

“  A  fingering  slave.” — Wordsworth:  Poet’s  Epitaph. 

2.  Music:  To  make  use  of  the  fingers  in  playing 
on  an  instrument.  [Fingeeing,  II.  l.J 
f  In  -gered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fingee,  u.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  fingers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Having  five  lobes  digitate,  the  same  as 
palmate,  but  with  the  segments  narrower  and  less 
spreading. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Touched  or  played  with  the  fingers;  as,  a 
keyed,  stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

(2)  Produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a 
particular  key,  string,  or  hole. 

(3)  Marked  with  figures  to  indicate  with  what 
finger  each  note  is  to  be  played. 

fln’-ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  finger;  -er.]  One  who 
fingers  ;  a  pilferer ;  a  purloiner  ;  a  thief. 

fin -ger-lng,  *fyn-gur-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Fingee,  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  touching  with  the 
fingers. 

“One  that  is  covetous  is  not  so  highly  pleased  with  the 
mere  sight  and  fingering  of  money.” — Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

2.  Delicate  work  done  with  the  fingers. 

3.  A  thick,  loose,  woolen  yarn  used  for  knitting 
stockings  and  the  like. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  act  of  placing  and  using  the  fingers  prop¬ 
erly  in  performing  upon  a  musical  instrument ;  the 
management  of  the  fingers  in  playing  upon  a  keyed, 
stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

“Come  on,  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  so.” — Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

(2)  The  indicating  with  figures  written  over  or 
under  the  notes  to  which  they  refer  with  what 
finger  each  is  to  be  played. 

2.  Spinning:  Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool  on 
the  small  wheel ;  as  distinguished  from  wheeling, 
which  is  worsted  spun  on  the  large  wheel  from  wool 
not  combed,  but  merely  carded. 

fln'-ger-llng,  *fin-ger-lyng,  *fyn-gyr-lynge, 

[Bing,  finger,  and  dimin.  sufi.  -ling.  1 

1.  The  finger  of  a  glove  ;  a  finger-stall. 

“  Fyngyrlynge  of  e  ;i;love.  Digitabulum.”— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  young  of  the  salmon. 

fin -gle-fan-gl3»  s.  [A  reduplication  of  f angle 
(q.  v,).J  A  trifle. 

“We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  slightest  finglefangle.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  m. 

fin'-groin§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  fingering,  C.  II.  2.]  A  kind  of  woolen 
cloth  made  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  denomi¬ 
nated,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  quality  ot  the 
worsted  of  which  it  is  wrought. 

boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chori 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shu 


f  In  -i-gil,  s.  [Lat./wis=an  end ;  finio=to  finish.] 
Arch.:  A  pointed  ornament  or  pinnacle  sur¬ 
mounting  the  apex  of  a  Gothic  gable.  It  is  properly 
confined  to  the  bunch  of  foliage  which  terminates 
a  pinnacle,  canopy,  pediment,  &c. 

*fln  -Ic,  *fln'-lck,  a.  The  same  as  .Finical 
(<!•  v.). 

fin  -I-cal,  a.  [From  fine,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Affectmg 
great  nicety  or  delicacy ;  over-nice ;  fastidious ; 
particular ;  crotchety  ;  foppish. 

“Be  not  too  finical:  but  yet  be  clean, 

And  wear  well-fashioned  clothes  like  other  men.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  finical, 
spruce,  and  foppish :  “  These  epithets  are  applied 
to  such  as  attempt  at  finery  by  improper  means.  The 
finical  is  insignificantly  fine;  the  spruce  is  labori¬ 
ously  and  artfully  fine  ;  the  foppish  is  fantastically 
and  affectedly  fine.  The  finical  is  said  mostly  of  man¬ 
ners  and  speech  ;  the  spruce  is  said  of  the  dress ;  the 
foppish  of  dress  and  manners.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
f  In-I-cal'-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  finical;  -ity.~\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  finical;  finical¬ 
ness. 

2.  Anything  finical. 

fln’-I-c^l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  finical ;  -ly.]  In  a  fin¬ 
ical,  fastidious,  or  foppish  manner. 

f  In'-I-cgd-ness,  s.  [Eng .finical;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  finical ;  over-nicety  or  fas¬ 
tidiousness  in  dress  or  manners  ;  foppishness. 

“  Gray’s  finicalness  about  expressions  was  excessive.” — 
Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  123. 

*fln'-lck,  a.  [Finic.] 

f  In  -Ick-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  finick;  - ing. ]  Finical. 

“  Notes  on  the  elegant  if  somewhat  finicking  style  of  the 
Adams.” — Athenaeum,  July  8,  1882. 

*fl-nlf  -Ic,  s.  [Latin  fini$=a.n  end;  fctcio— to 
make.]  That  which  finishes,  limits,  or  concludes; 
a  limiting  element  or  quality.  ( Coleridge .) 

*fl  -nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fine,  a. ;  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)— to  make.]  To  make  fine  ;  to  adorn. 

“Hath  so  pared  and  finified  them  [his  feet].” — Ben  Jon- 
son.  [Webster.) 

fln  -l-kln,  s.  [Finnikin.] 

*fin-Ing  (1),  *fyn-yng,  s.  [Fine  (2),  v.]  An 
end,  an  ending. 

“  God  geve  alle  good  fynyng.” — Alisaunder,  8,015. 
fln-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fine  (1),  v.~] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refining  or  purifying; 
specifically,  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt  liquors, 
&c. 

2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  or  isinglass,  used  to  fine  or  clarify  liquors.  As 
the  isinglass  or  albumen  subsides  in  the  liquor,  it 
carries  down  the  particles  mechanically  suspended 
therein. 

II.  Technically : 

Metal. :  The  treatment  of  metal  to  remove  im¬ 
purities  and  foreign  matters,  as  the  fining  (refin¬ 
ing)  of  cast-iron  to  convert  it  to  malleable  iron  by 
the  removal  of  the  carbon,  &c. 
fining-forge,  s. 

Metal. :  An  open  hearth  with  a  blast,  by  which 
iron  is  freed  of  impurities  or  foreign  matters.  Cast- 
iron  is  thus  rendered  malleable. 

fining-pot,  s. 

Metal.:  A  crucible  in  which  metals  are  refined. 

fining-roller,  s. 

Paper-making :  A  cylindrical  wire-cloth  sieve  in 
the  paper-making  machine,  which  allows  the  finely- 
ground  stuff  to  pass,  but  restrains  the  coarse  fibers 
and  knots. 

fln'-Is,  s.  [Lat.]  The  end,  finish,  or  conclusion. 
The  word  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

fln'-lsh,  *fin-isch-en,  *fyn-isshe,  v.  t.  &  %.  [0. 
Fr .  finiss,  base  of  finissant,  pr.  par.  of  fmir— to  fin¬ 
ish;  Lat .  finio,  from /mis = an  end.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  complete. 

“For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower  eitteth 
not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have 
sufficient  to  finish  it?”— Luke  xiv.  28. 

2.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of ;  as,  to  finish  a  journey. 
*3.  To  make  complete  ;  to  fill  up  ;  to  complete. 

“How  many  days  will/jmsft.  up  the  year?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

4.  To  make  perfect  or  complete. 

“  A  poet  uses  episodes;  but  episodes,  taken  separately, 
finish  nothing.” — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 


i,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


finishing- card 

5.  To  perfect ;  to  elaborate ;  to  bring  to  a  high 
state  of  excellence ;  to  polish. 

“A  faultless  sonnet,  finished  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry.” 

Dryden  ■  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  or  completion ;  to  termi¬ 
nate  ;  to  expire. 

“His  days  may  finish  e’er  tbrt  hapless  time.” 

Shakesp. .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

2.  To  make  or  come  to  an  end  of  anything;  to 
reach  the  end. 

“Havock,  who  finished  half  a  length  in  the  rear  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  third.” — London  Standard. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  finish  and  to  close, 
see  Close  ;  for  that  between  to  finish  and  to  com¬ 
plete,  see  Complete. 

f  in’-ish,  s.  [Finish,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  finishing. 

2.  The  last  touch  to  a  work,  whereby  it  is  brought 
to  completion  and  excellence ;  careful  elaboration ; 
polish. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  last  touches  applied  to  a  picture  or 
other  work  of  art.  It  always  constitutes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  excellence  and  mediocrity  _  SmaU 
pictures  require  the  most  careful  finish,  but  in  large 
ones  too  much  attention  to  high  finish  detracts 
from  the  boldness  and  vigor  demanded  by  works  on 
a  large  scale. 

2.  Build. :  The  last  raw  coat  of  plaster  on  a  waU. 

3.  Racing:  The  very  last  part  or  end  of  a  race, 
when  the  competitors  are  close  to  the  winning- 
post. 

“  Lady  Auckland,  getting  the  best  of  a  good  finish,  won 
cleverly  by  a  neck.” — Sporting  Life. 

f  In-ished,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Finish,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Brought  to  an  end  or  completion ;  completed, 
ended,  terminated. 

2.  Brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  care¬ 
fully  elaborated,  or  perfected. 

“  What  finished  Agriculture  knows.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19. 

If  For  the  difference  between  finished  and  com¬ 
plete,  see  Complete. 

f  In-Ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  finish;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  brings  to  a  completion  or  end ;  a  tei* 
minator ;  an  ender. 

“The  one  a  defender  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a  fin¬ 
isher  of  all  his  troubles.” — Hooker. 

2.  A  performer ;  one  who  carries  out  or  completes. 

“  He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1, 

3.  One  who  perfects  or  completes  ;  a  perfecter. 

“Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.” — Heb. 

xii.  2. 

4.  Anything  which  gives  a  finishing  touch  to,  or 
settles  anything.  ( Colloquial .) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carding:  The  final  carding-machine,  which- 
perfects  the  fleece  or  delivers  the  sliver,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  prior  machine,  known  as  the- 
breaker.  A  finishing-card. 

2.  Paper -making :  The  second  beating-engine,  or 
half-stuff  engine,  which  operates  upon  the  partially- 
worked  rags  that  have  been  previously  reduced  in 
the  stuff -engine  and  then  bleached. 

finisher’ s-press,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  small  press, like  a  cutting-press, 
used  by  the  finisher,  who  does  the  ornamental  work 
on  the  cover. 

fln-Ish-Ing,  *fin-ish-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[Finish,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip v  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  bringing  to- 
an  end  or  completion  ;  the  act  of  completing  or  per¬ 
fecting;  finish. 

“A  certayne  toole  or  instrument  toward  the  fmishyng  of 
his  worke.” — Fisher:  On  Prayer . 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbinding:  The  ornamental  work  on  o.  book 
after  it  is  simply  covered  with  leather  or  cloth, 
which  is  known  as  forwarding. 

2.  Engraving :  The  work  of  the  graver,  dry-point, 
and  machine-ruler  upon  an  etched  plate. 

finishing- card,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  carding  is  repeated.  The  machine  whicn 
first  operates  upon  the  material  is  known  as  the 
breaker-card. 

iin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  £ 
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finishing-coat,  s. 

Plastering:  The  third  coat  on  the  better  style  of 
•work.  For  painting,  it  consists  of  the  best  stuff, 
and  is  called  stucco.  For  paper,  it  consists  of  the 
same  as  the  previous  coat,  and  is  called  setting. 

finishing-hammer,  s.  The  last  hammer  used  by 
the  gold-beater.  The  series  is  as  follows :  The  flat 
or  enlarging  hammer;  the  commencing-hammer ; 
the  spreading-hammer ;  the  finishing-hammer.  The 
latter-has  a  face  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more 
convex  in  form  than  the  faces  of  the  other  hammers  ; 
the  weight  of  the  finishing-hammer  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  pounds.  [Gold-beating.] 
finishing-rolls,  s.  pi.  A  second  set  of  rolls  in  a 
rolling-mill.  The  first  set  is  the  roughing-rolls, 
which  operate  on  the  bloom  from  the  tilt-hammer 
or  squeezer,  and  reduce  it  to  bar  form.  This  is  then 

•  cut  up,  piled,  reheated,  and  taken  to  the  finishing- 
rolls,  which  make  it  into  bar  or  rod  iron.  The 
reheating  purifies,  and  the  second  rolling  improves 
the  tenacity  by  the  repetition  of  the  drawing.  The 
finishing-rolls  run  at  a  speed  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  the  roughing-rolls,  according  to  size. 

fl'-nlte,  a.  [Lat.  finitus,  pa.  par.  of  finio  =  to 
finish  ;  finis— an  end.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  limits  or  bounds ;  limited, 
bounded ;  opposed  to  infinite. 

“As  if  &  finite  understanding  knew, 

What  the  Almighty  could  or  could  not  do.” 

Byrom:  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

2.  Gram. .  Applied  to  those  moods  of  a  verb  which 
are  limited  by  number  and  person,  as  the  indicative, 
subjunctive,  imperative. 

*fl  -nlte-less,  a.  [Eng .  finite ; -less.]  Without 
-bounds  or  limits ;  unlimited,  infinite. 

fi  -nlte-ly,  adv.  [Eng .finite;  -ly.]  In  a  finite 
manner  or  degree ;  to  a  certain  degree  only ;  within 
limits. 

fl'-nlte-ness,  s.  [Eng.  finite;  ness.]  The  quality 

•  of  being  finite  or  limited ;  limitation,  or  confinement 
within  certain  bounds. 

*f  I-ni'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  finitus ,  pa.  par.  of  finio.] 
An  ending,  a  conclusion. 

*fln'-i-tude,  s.  [Eng.  finit(e),  and  suff.  -tide.] 
The  state  of  being  finite ;  finiteness  ;  limitation. 

fln-kle,  *fyn-kle,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Lat.  fceni- 
culum.]  Fennel  (q.  v.). 

Fin  Tund-er,  s.  [Eng.  Finland;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Finland. 

fin -less,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or 
wanting  fins. 

fin -like,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -like.']  Like  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  fin  ;  made  in  form  or  imitation  of  a  fin. 

Finn,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Finlander.]  A  Finlander ; 
a  native  of  Finland. 

fln-nac,  *fin-nack,  *fin-noc,  *fin-ner,  s. 
[Prob.  from  Gael,  feannog— a  whiting.]  A  white 
trout,  a  variety  of  the  Salmo  fario.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  General  ZoOlogy,  gives  the  Phinoc  of  Scotland, 
as  a  distinct  species,  by  the  name  of  Salmo  phinoc, 
-or  Whiting  Salmon.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fry  of 
this  fish  have  never  been  seen  by  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  anglers  or  salmon-fishers, 
finned,  a.  [Eng. fin;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  fins. 

2.  Having  broad  edges  spread  out  on  either  side, 
f  In'-ner,  fin  -back,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  1.] 

1.  Gen. :  Any  whale  which  has  an  adipose  fin  on 
its  back.  The  genera  Megaptera,  Balsenoptera,  and 
Physalus  have  this  character.  All  of  them  belong 
to  the  family  Baleenid®. 

2.  Spec. :  The  genus  Physalus.  [1.] 
fln-nl-kln,  s.  [Prov.  Eng.=finical.  {Malm.)] 

A  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  crest  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  mane  of  a  horse, 
fln  -nln,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Findon  (q.  v.).] 
finnin  haddock,  s.  [Findon  Haddock.] 
FIn'-nIsh,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Finn;  - ish .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Finland  or 
the  Finns. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Finns 
in  northwestern  Russia  and  in  Livonia.  It  is  allied 
to  Turkish  and  Hungarian. 

fln  -ny,  a.  [Eng. fin ;  -y.] 

1.  Furnished  with  fins ;  of  the  nature  of  fish. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  fish;  as,  the  finny 
deep.  {Goldsmith.) 

fl-no’-chl-o,  s.  [Ital.  finocchio.] 

Bot.:  Sweet  Fennel  {Foeniculum  dulce). 
fin  -os,  s.  [Sp.] 

Comm. :  The  second-best  wool  from  merino  sheep. 
*fint,  pres,  of  v.  [See  def.]  A  contracted  form 
for  findeth. 

fln'-tock,  s.  [Gael,  fiundac.]  The  cloudberry  or 
knoutberry  {Rubus  chamcemorus) . 


FI-on?,  6. pi.  [Gael,  fein;  pi.  fei'nne;  It.fion, 
fians,  pi.  fiona,  fionna.]  A  semi-mythical  race  of 
warriors  of  supernatural  size,  strength,  and  daring 
in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  According  to  Skene,  they 
were  of  the  race  which  inhabited  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  before  the  Scots,  and  Germany  before  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  According  to  others,  they  were  Irish,  and 
derived  their  name  from  Fion  MacCumhal  (Fin 
MacCoul) ,  their  leader.  [Fenian.] 

fiord  (as  fjford),  s.  [Dan.&  Norw. ;  Icel .fibrdr.] 
A  long,  narrow  inlet,  bounded  by  high  banks  or 
rocks,  often  opening  again  into  the  sea,  such  as  are 
common  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

fl’-O-rln,  s.  [Ir.  fioran,  feoirn=a  coarse  grass.] 

Bot. :  Agrostis  stolonifera.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
applies  the  name  Fiorin-grass  to  A.  alba,  of  which 
he  makes  A.  stolonifera  a  more  stoloniferous  state. 

fiorin-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  asFiOKiN  (q.  v.). 

fl'-S-rlte,  s.  [From  Santa  Flora,  in  Italy,  where 
it  is  found ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  form  of 
translucent  to  opaque,  grayish,  whitish,  or  brown¬ 
ish  incrustations,  and  also  in  globular,  botryoidal, 
and  stalactitic  concretions.  It  is  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  siliceous  minerals  of  volcanic 
rocks  about  f  umaroles,  or  from  the  siliceous  waters 
of  hot  springs. 

flp'-pll,  v.  L  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  whimper, 
to  whine,  to  act  in  an  unmanly  manner. 

“He  fippilit  lik  ane  faderles  foie.” 

Peebles  to  the  Play,  st.  xxv. 

f  Ip  -ple,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  fibula=a  brooch, 
a  clasp.]  A  stopper. 

“  I>n  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the  con¬ 
cave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that  straiteneth 
the  air  much  more  than  the  simple  concave,  would  yield 
no  sound.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  116. 

fir,  *firre,  *fyr,  *fyrre,  s.  [A.  S.  furli,  in  the 
compound  furh-wuder=hrwood ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
fyr ;  Icel.  fur  a;  Sw.  fv.ru ;  Ger.  fdhre;  Wei.  pyr; 
Lat.  quercus—a.n  oak ;  M.  fi.  Ger.  vorhe .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Botany  and  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  name  popularly  given  to  many  coniferous 
trees.  Pinus,  Abies,  Larix.  (See  the  compounds.) 

2.  A  name  limited  by  botanists  to  the  true  genus 
Abies,  which  formerly  was  merged  in  that  of  Pinus, 
but  now  is  made  distinct. 

3.  The  wood  of  the  trees  mentioned  under  No.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  fir,  derived  from  fir. 

IT  (1)  Abies  balsamea  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  fir ;  A.  nigra  as  the  Black  Spruce 
fir;  A.  clanbrasiliana  as  the  Clanbrazil  fir ;  A. 
frazeri  as  the  Double  Balsam  fir;  A.  canadensis 
as  the  Hemlock  Spruce  fir;  A.  larix  (called  by 
Decandolle  Larix  europcea)  as  the  Larch  fir;  A. 
excelsa  as  the  Norway  or  Common  Spruce  fir;  A. 
rubra  as  the  Red  Spruce  fir;  Pinus sylvestris  as  the 
Scotch  fir ;  Abies picea  as  the  Silver  fir ;  and  A.  alba 
as  the  White  Spruce  fir. 

(2)  Joint  firs: 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Gnetpcese  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Stone  fir: 

Bot.:  Allosorus  crispus.  It  is  to  this  species, 
which  is  a  fern,  that,  according  to  Pratt,  Southey 
gives  the  name.  {Britten  dt  Holland.) 

fir-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fir-cone, 
fir-bob, s. 

Bot. ;  A  fir-cone. 

fir-cone,  s. 

Bot. :  The  strobilus  or  cone-like  fruit  of  the  fir. 
[Cone.] 

fir-in-bond,  s. 

Carp. :  A  name  given  to  lintels,  well-plates,  bond- 
timbers,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls. 

fir-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  selago.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

fir-rapes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  tlffe  order 
Monotropace®  (q.  v.). 

fir-tree,  *fir-tre,  *fyr-tree,  *fyrr-tree, 
*fyrre-tre,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Fie,  A,  1  or  2. 

2.  Script. :  [  Hob.  berosh.)  Some  tree  belonging  to 
the  Coniferous  order.  It  grew  on  Lebanon  (Isaiah 
xxxvii.  24).  Its  wood  was  used  with  cedar  in 
Solomon’s  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  15,  34;  2  Chron.  ii.  8, 
iii.  5) ,  in  shipbuilding  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  5) .  and  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  Gesenius 
thinks  it  was  the  cypress,  but  perhaps  the  Hebrew 
word  berosh  may  have  been  used  as  vaguely  as  the 
English  appellation  fir. 


fir-wood,  s.  The  wood  of  the  fir-tree. 

fire,  *fir,  *fier,  *fur,  *fyr,  *fyer,  *fuyr,  s.  [A.  S. 

fyr;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuur ;  Icel.  fyri ;  Dan.  &  Sw- 
fyr;  Sw.feuer;  Gr.  pyr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  The  bush  burned  with  fire.”— Exodus  iii.  2. 

(2)  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion ;  as  in  a  furnace, 
a  grate,  &c. 

“And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire, 

Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire.” 

Wordsworth:  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

(3)  Anything  burning. 

“A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

(4)  A  conflagration ;  the  burning,  as  of  a  house  or 
town. 

“There  is  another  liberality  to  the  citizens,  who  had 
suffered  damage  by  a  great  fire." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  state  of  neat ;  glow  of  warmth. 

“The  heavens  were  all  on  fire.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Anything  which  seems  as  if  on  fire ;  as  a  star. 

“  By  the  fires  of  heaven.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  1.  4. 

*(3)  Torture  by  burning ;  hence,  trouble,  suffering, 
afflictions. 

“Did  Shadrach’s  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire. 

To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire.” 

Prior:  Charity,  7,  8. 

(4)  The  punishment  of  the  damned. 

“Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." — Matthew 
xxv.  41. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(6)  Flame,  luster,  light,  brightness. 

“Stars,  hide  your  fires. 

Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

(7)  Anything  which  provokes  or  inflames  the  pas¬ 
sions. 

“What lire  is  in  my  ears?  Can  this  be  true? 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  L 

(8)  Heat,  violence. 

“The  raging  fire  of  fever.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

(9)  Ardor  or  violence  of  temper  or  passion ;  heat, 
passion. 

“  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 

Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  oifire  from  Brutus.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  G'cesar,  i.  2. 

(10)  The  passion  of  love. 

“Accused  of  yielding  to  the  luring  fife 
Of  lawless  love.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  iv. 

(11)  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;  vigor  pr  force  of 
fancy;  force  of  sentiment  or  expression  f  power  of 
genius ;  intellectual  activity. 

“They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words,  and  anything  that  is  just  in  grammar  and  in 
measure,  is  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them.” — Felton: 
On  the.  Classics. 

(12)  An  eruption  or  inflammation ;  as,  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  fire. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  one  of 
four  primary  elements  of  which  all  things  were 
composed,  the  others  being  air,  earth,  and  water. 
Not  one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  element.  Fire 
consists  of  evolved  heat  and  light  produced  by 
ignition  or  combustion.  [Flame.] 

2.  Milit. :  The  discharge  of  firearms. 

III.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  St.  Anthony's  Fire :  [Erysipelas.] 

2.  On  fire: 

(1)  Lit. :  Burning;  ignited;  inflames. 

(2)  Fig. :  Excited,  inflamed  ;  ardent,  eager. 

“The  youth  of  England  are  on  fire.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  (Chorus.) 

3.  To  set  fire  to,  on  fire,  or  a- fire:  • 

(1)  Lit.:  To  kindle. 

“ Set  London  Bridge  on  fire.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI., 
Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  excite ;  to  inflame. 

“  So  inflamed  by  my  desire, 

I  may  set  her  heart  a-fire.”  Carew. 

4.  To  take  fire : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  become  ignited;  to  begin  to  bum. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  become  excited,  inflamed,  or  en¬ 
raged  ;  to  fire  up. 

5.  Running  fire : 

Milit. :  A  rapid  discharge  of  firearms  by  a  line  of 
troops  in  succession. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fire-alarm 


1835 


fire-opal 


6.  Greek  fire:  An  artificial  fire,  capable  of  burn¬ 
ing  even  in  water,  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  wars 
with  the.  Saracens.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
composition  of  sulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and 
bitumen. 

7.  Fire  of  joy:  A  literal  translation  of  the  French 
fev.de  joie;  a  bonfire. 


fire-blasted,  a.  Struck  with  lightning, 
fire-boom,  s. 

Naut.  •  A  long  boom  having  a  goose  neck,  to  slip 
on  to  a  bolt  in  a  ship’s  wales;  the  ends  of  fire- 
booms  are  formed  with  open  prongs,  through  which 
a  rope  is  reeved  and  carried  round  the  vessel  to  pre- 


Preparations  being  made  by  the  magistrates  for  mak-  7ent  enemy’s  boats  from  getting  alongside  dur¬ 
ing’  fires  of  joy  and  other  triumphant  solemnities.”-  mg  the  night,  or  to  keep  off  fire-ships,  fire-stages, 
'Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vi.  nr  vessels  accidentally  on  fire. 

8.  To  set  t' harries  on  fire:  To  produce  an  unex-  .  fire-bridge,  s.  A  plate  or  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
pected  or  remarkable  result.  [The  figure  is  drawn  furnace  to  support  the  ends  of  the  grate-bars  and 
from  the  idea  of  a  thresher  using  an  old-time  flail  Prevent  the  fuel  being  carried  over.  It  also  serves 


♦fire-flag,  s.  A  flash  or  gleam  of  lightning, 
fire-flaire,  s.  [Fire-flaucht.] 

Ichthy.:  Trygon  pastinaca ,  the  only  British 
species  of  sting-ray. 

♦fire-flaught,  *fyre-flaucht,  s.  A  flash  of  light* 
ning. 

♦fire-flinger,  s.  An  incendiary, 
fire-flout,  s. 

Bot.  •  Papaver  rhceas.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

♦fire-fork,  s.  A  poker. 

fire-gilding,  s.  The  mode  of  gilding  in  which 


working  with  such  vigor  as  to  set  afire  the  hames  or  Slvf  an  up  ..turrl  to  the  flames,  against  the  bot-  the  gold  is  put  on  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  and 
ffianlmes  of  the  grain  on  which  he  was  working.  com  or  tne  boiler.  -  ....  ...  . 


Albeit  the  general  idea  is  that  the  expression  liter¬ 
ally  means  to  set  the  Thames  river  afire,  and  as  a 
resultant  we  have  in  this  country  the  expression 
^varied  as  to  the  stream  mentioned  by  the  locality) : 

“Oh,  he'll  never  set  the - river  afire.”] 

TF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fire ,  heat , 
warmth,  and  glow:  “ Fire  is  with  regard  to  heat 
as  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Fire  is  perceptible  to  us 
by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch  ;  heat  is  perceptible 
•only  by  the  touch.  Fire  has  within  itself  the  power 
-of  communicating  heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance 
from  it;  but  fieat,.when  it  lies  in  bodies  without 
fire,  is  not  communicable  or  even  perceptible,  except 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  body.  Fire  is  pro¬ 
ducible  in  some  bodies  at  pleasure,  and  when  in 


fire-brigade,  s.  A  body  of  men  organized  for  the 
working  of  fire-engines  in  towns. 

fire-cage,  s.  A  skeleton  box  or  basket  of  iron  for 
holding  lighted  fuel ;  a  cresset. 

fire-chamber,  s. 

Puddling:  The  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  pud¬ 
dling  furnace,  whence  the  flame  passes  to  the  rever¬ 
berating  chamber  where  the  charge  is  placed. 

fire-company,  s. 

1.  A  fire-brigade. 

2.  A  fire-insurance  company. 

fire-cracker,  s.  A  small  paper  cylinder  charged 
with  a  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and  furnished 


action  will  communicate  itself  without  any  external  with  a  short  fuse,  which,  being  lighted,  explodes  tongs,  and  shovel 
influence;  but  heat  is  always  to  be  produced  and  ™4'1'  "  1  J  4 
kept  in  being  by  some  external  agency :  fire  spreads, 
but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is  producible  in  certain 
bodies;  but  heat  may  be  produced  in  many  more 
bodies :  fire  may  be  elicited  from  a  flint,  or  from 
wood,  steel,  and  some  few  other  materials ;  but  heat 
is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  all  material  substances.  Heat  and  warmth  differ 
principally  in  degree;  the  latter  being  a  gentle 
degree  of  the  former.  Heat  is  less  active  than  fire, 
and  more  active  than  warmth:  the  former  is  pro¬ 


file  quicksilver  afterward  driven  off  by  heat. 

fire-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Alchemilla  arvensis ,  from  its  being  consid¬ 
ered  beneficial  in  erysipelas.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

fire-guard,  s.  A  wire  frame  placed  before  an 
open  fire  to  arrest  sparks  and  burning  coals. 

fire-insurance,  s.  Insurance  against  loss  by  fire. 
[Assurance,  Insurance.] 
fire-insurance  company,  s.  A  company  which 
insures  property  against  fire, 
fire-iron,  *fyre-yron,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to  strike  light  with  a 
flint.  (Huloet.) 

2.  (PI.) :  The  implements  for  tending  a  fire ;  poker, 


with  a  loud  report, 
fire-cross,  s.  [Firecross.] 
fire-department,  s.  The  department  of  a  city 
or  town  government  charged  witl}  the  duty  of  pre¬ 
venting  and  extinguishing  fires ;  also  the  force  of 
men  employed  in  this  department. 

fire-detector  and  alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
detecting  and  giving  the  alarm  of  fire.  In  the  old- 


fire-kiln,  s.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  heating  anything, 
fire-kindling,  s.  A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon 
going  into  a  new  house ;  housewarming, 
fire-ladder,  s.  A  fire-escape  (q.  v.). 
fire-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Plant  ago  media,  and  to 
Scabiosa  succisa,  from  their  tendency  to  fire  a  rick 


<luced  in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  fire  jS  ®  r00111  should  itself  be  utilized  to  ring  a  bell  and 
-or  tho  violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies :  the  latter  display  a  colored  light,  (Haydn.) 


est  form,  that  invented  by  Prof.  Grechi,  and  exhib-'  of  hay,  owing  to  their  special  capacity  for  retaining 
ited  in  1873,  th e  principle  was  that  high  temperature  moisture,  and  consequently  inducing  fermentation 
' - 1 1 J  ■L- - ---- -  ’  "  1  and  development  of  great  heat. 


-or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies ;  the  latter 
is  produced  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold. 
Fflovo  is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which  exists,  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is 
-commonly  produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its 
most  vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  aro  firmly  braced 
'by  the  cold.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fire-alarm,  s. 


fire-dog,  s.  An  andiron  (q.  v.). 
fire-door,  s.  The  door  of  afurnace;  feeding  and 
stoking  are  usually  performed  at  the  opening, 
fire-drake,  s.  [Firedrake.] 
fire-dress,  s.  An  invention  intended  to  be  worn 
as  a  protection  against  fire,  enabling  the  wearer  to 
approach  and  even  to  pass  through  flames  for  the 
1.  An  apparatus  for  communicating  warning  of  a  purpose  of  rescuing  life,  or  saving  property.  It 


fire,  as  by  telegraphic  signal,  &c 


fire-light,  s. 

1.  The  light  coming  from  a  fire. 

2.  A  composition  of  inflammable  substances  for 
lighting  fires. 

fire-main,  s.  A  main  or  pipe  for  water  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire. 

fire-maker,  s.  The  same  as  Fire-light. 
fire-making,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  art  of  producing  fire.  It  was  be- 


2.  An  automatic  arrangement,  by  which  notice  of  an  inner  covering  of  some  material,  such  as  cotton, 
fire  is  given.  It  depends  for  its  action  upon  the  &c.,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  steeped  in  a 
Increased  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  saline  solution, 
the  fire,  or  upon  the  burning  away  of  certain  con-  fire-drill  s 

•fleet mg  cords  which  are  stretched  in  exposed  situa-  Anthrop_;  A‘term  introduced  by  Tyior  to  desCribe 

the  instrument  used  by  peoples  of  low  culture, 
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consists  ot  a  light  armor  of  metallic  gauze,  having  ■  lieved  by  the  ancients  that  man  was  without  fire 


"Hons. 


till  Prometheus  stole  some  from  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  but  the  whole  story  has  a  mythic  look.  Plu¬ 
tarch  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  fireless  races 
of  mankind,  and  the  geographer  Pomponius  Mela 
indicates  Ethiopia  as  the  locality  of  one  of  thesa 
A  certain  Eudoxus,  however,  taught  them  how  to 


fire-annikilator,s.  A  vessel  charged  with  water  especially  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians,  for  produce  it.  This  story  cannot  be  tested  now,  but 
and  a  mixture  of  dried  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  producing  fire.  They  take  two  pieces  of  soft  dry  Mr.  Edward  Tyior,  F.  R.  S.,  after  passing  in  review 
sugar,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  It  is  set  in  action  wood ;  one  is  a  stick  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  the  alleged  modern  instances  of  fireless  races,  re* 
by  a  blow  on  a  glass  bottle  containing  sulphuric  long,  the  other  piece  is  flat;  the  stick  they  shape  jects  them  one  and  all.  He  believes  that  there  was 
acid,  which  flows  over  the  charge  and  liberates  gas,  into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and.  pressing  it  a  time  wlienmanwas  without  fire,  but  itnowevery- 
which,  with  the  water,  is  emitted  at  a  nozzle  and  upon  the  other,  cause  it  to  revolve  quickly  between  where  appears  to  have,  passed  away.  The  oldest 

I.., - n — i - u  -*-  ....  *  "  •  •  .  -  -  ■  -  method  known  of  making  fire  is  the  South  Sea 

Island  one  by  means  of  a  stick  and  a  groove  (q.  v.)« 
By  a  change  in  the  way  of  working,  this  became  the 
fire-drill  (q.  v.J.  There  followed  next,  it  is  believed, 
the  method  ot  striking  fire  by  means  of  a  flint,  a 
piece  of  iron  pyrites  and  tinder.  This  process  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  which  is  the  reason  why 
they  called  one  of  the  two  minerals  used  pyrites— 
i.  e.,  firestone.  The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  knew  how  to  concentrate  the  sun’s  rays  by 
-  burnin^glass,  and_  the  Romans  in  the  age  ol 


■expended  upon  a  fire  to  quench  it.  both  hands.  By  this  method  fire  is  produced  in  less 

fire-arm,  s.  [Firearms.]  than  two  minutes. 

_  2.  A  training  of  persons  or  animals  to  prepare 

fire-armed,  a.  Armed  with  fare.  them  for  proper  action  in  case  of  fire,  as  of  firemen 

fire-arrow,  s.  An  arrow,  formerly  used  in  war-  and  horses,  children  at  school,  employes  in  a  fao* 
■fare,  carrying  a  combustible  for  incendiary  pur-  tory,  &c. 

.poses,  as  for  setting  fire  to  the  sails  of  ships,  &c.  fire-eater,  s. 

fire-back,  s.  The  back-wall  of  a  furnace  or  fire-  1.  A  juggler,  who  pretends  to  eat  or  swallow  fire. 

j>lace.  It  is  frequently  of  fire-brick,  in  order  to  pro-  2.  A  bully,  a  duelist,  a  fighting  character, 

teet  the  iron  walls  of  the  furnace,  but  is  sometimes  fire-engine,  s. 


iron  ribbed,  partly  to  protect  and  stiffen  it,  and  j  An  engine  or  form  of  pump  for  throwing  water  Pliny  (A.  D.  23-79),  effected  the  same  result  by  com 

to  extinguish  fires.  It.  is  a  kind  of  force-pump  in  - -  - - -  ^ 


the  fire-back  is  perforated  to  admit  air  at  that 
, point,  or  it  may  be  hollow,  and  form  a  heater  for 
water  for  household  purposes. 

fire-balloon,  s. 

1.  A  balloon  whose  ascensional  power  is  derived 

from  a  body  of  heated  air  rising  from  a  fire  beneath 
the  open  mouth  of  the  bag.  Montgolfier’s  balloon 
-was  of  this  kind.  .  ,  ,  ...  „  , 

2.  A  balloon  sent  up  at  night  with  fireworks, 
which  ignite  at  a  certain  regulated  height. 

fire-bar,  s.  A  grate-bar  in  a  furnace  resting  on  a  hilator.] 
frame,  called  the  fire-bar  frame ;  inside  the  fire-box  firp  ffln  9 
in  a  locomotive  engine,  wedge-shaped  iron  bars  uic-  • 

fitted  to  the  fire-box  with  the  thick  side  upper¬ 
most,  to  support  the  fire ;  the  ends.rest  on  a  frame ; 
they  are  inclined  inward,  with  an  air-space  between 
each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are  jointed  at 


which  the  water  is  subjected  by  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  raise  it  to  the  necessary  height.  They  are  now 
generally  worked  by  steam.  The  chemical  fire- 
engine  is  one  on  the  principle  of  thefire-annihilator 
(q.  v.).  [Extincteur.] 

♦2.  A  steam-engine. 

fire-escape,  s.  An  apparatus  for  enabling  per¬ 
sons  to  escape  from  the  upper  parts  of  buildings 
when  on  fire. 

fire-extinguisher,  s.  [Extincteur,  Fire-anni- 

_  ,  A  small  blast  apparatus  adapted  to  a 

portable  forge,  or  one  which  has  small  proportions. 

*fire-fanged,  *fire-fangit,  a. 

1.  Laid  hold  of  or  caught  by  fire. 

2.  Cheese  is  said  to  be  fire-fangit,  when  it  is 


cave  mirrors.  In  the  case  of  the  need-fire,  a  super¬ 
stitious  rite  connected  with  Sun  worship,  and  ot 
which  an  instance  occurred  near  Perth  as  late  as 
1826,  fire  was  obtained  by  the  revolution  of  a  wind¬ 
lass  in  the  hole  of  an  oaken  post  smeared  with  tar. 
[Need-fire.]  The  preceding  generation  remem¬ 
bered  the  time  when  fire  was  obtained  by  flint, 
steel,  and  a  tinder  box,  till  superseded  by  thelucifer 
matches  now  in  use.  (Tyior:  Early  Hist,  of  Man¬ 
kind,  ch.  ix.)  [Fire-drill,  Stick-and-groove.] 
fire-marble,  s.  [Marble.] 
fire-marshal,  s.  An  officer  in  the  larger  Ameri 
can  cities  who  has  the  supreme  command  of  all  the 
fire-brigades  of  the  municipality,  and  who  directs 
the  work  of  extinguishing  fires.  He  is  generally 
clothed  . with  large  powers  of  discretion,  and  has 
also  police  authority. 

fire-office,  s.  A  fire-insurance  office;  an  office 


■one  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the  other,  so  swelled  and  cracked,  and. has  received  a  peculiar  where  property  can  be  insured  against  fire. 

that  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the  bars  fall,  and  the  taste,  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  too  much  fire-O’-gOld  s. 
fire-box  is  emptied.  heat  before  it  has  been  dried.  .  .  .  ,  °  ’ 

3.  Applied  to  manure  it  means  impaired  in  value, 
or  damaged  by  too  high  a  degree  of  fermenting 
heat. 


fire-basket,  s.  A  portable  grate  or  cresset, 
fire-bell,  s.  A  bell  rung  to  give  an  alarm  of  fire, 
[nthis  country  fire-bells  indicate  by  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  strokes  the  district  or  locality  in  which  a 
•fire  is  raging.  _  _ _ 

fofiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-elan,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion, 


fire-fanging,  s. 

tion  in  a  cheese. 


Injury  produced  by  fermenta- 


Bot. :  Caltha  palustris.  | 

fire-opal,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal,  of  a  hyacinth-red  tc 
honey-yellow  color,  with  fire-like  reflections,  some¬ 
what  irised  on  turning. 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -ttous,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pfc,  =  1. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dak 


fire-ordeal 


firebird 
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fire-ordeal,  s. 

Old  Law :  An  old  way  of  trying  an  accused  person 
by  means  of  fire.  [Ordeal.] 

fire-pan,  s.  [Firepan.] 

Fire-philosophers,  s. 

Hist.:  Certain  religionists,  rather  than  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries  attempted  by  the  aid  of  fire  to  penetrate  to  the 
primary  elements  of  things.  They  attributed  little 
to  human  reason  and  reflection,  but  nearly  every¬ 
thing  to  experience  and  divine  illumination.  One 
of  the  mostnotable  among  them  was  Jacob  Boehme, 
a  shoemaker,  of  Gorlitz,  whom  his  patrons  called 
the  German  Theosophist.  He  lived  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  others  were  also  called  Theos- 
ophists.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Peripatetics. 
( Mosheim .)  [Rosicrucians.] 

Fire-philosophy,  s.  The  tenets  of  the  Fire- 
philosophers  (q.  v.). 

fire-point,  s.  A  poker. 

fire-policy,  s.  A  deed  or  instrument  whereby,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment,  either  in  one  sum  or 
periodically,  of  a  certain  premium,  an  insurance 
company  agrees  to  make  good  all  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  which  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  in¬ 
surer,  within  a  time  specified  in  the  document  up  to 
a  certain  fixed  amount. 

fire-proof,  v.  t.  To  make  incombustible  or  proof 
against  fire. 

fire-proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire ;  incombustible. 
Buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof  by  constructing 
them  entirely  of  brick  or  stone,  and  using  iron 
doors,  lintels,  &c.,  and  stone  stairs.  Wood  can  be 
treated  with  silicate  of  soda,  which,  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  strong  heat,  fuses  into  a  kind  of  glass, 
forming  a  shield  against  fire.  Cloth  or  wood  im¬ 
pregnated  with  certain  saline  substances  will  not 
blaze.  Borax,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda  or 
ammonia  are  recommended  as  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  By  treating  cloth  with  graphite 
in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is  suspended,  and 
then  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  electro- 
metallic  bath,  the  cloth  may  be  coated  with  metal. 
Woolen  and  ordinary  stuffs  may  be  treated  with 
borax,  alum,  or  soluble  glass,  but  these  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  the  lighter  descriptions,  which  are 
most  liable  to  take  fire.  A  weak  solution  of  chlor¬ 
ide  of  zinc  has  long  been  employed  by  figurantes  to 
render  their  dresses  incombustible. 

Fire-proof  building :  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely 
applied,  and  may  be  held  to  mean:  (1)  A  building 
absolutely  incombustible,  such  as  one  whose  walls, 
floors,  and  roofs  are  of  metal,  stone,  brick,  or 
cement.  (2)  A  building  capable  of  opposing  the 
access  of  fire  from  without,  having  walls,  window- 
shutters,  and  roofs  which  are  incombustible  from 
external  flame  and  heat. 

Fire-proof  safe :  A  safe  for  the  protection  of  val¬ 
uables  in  case  of  the  burning  of  a  building  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Fire-proof  structure :  A  vault,  safe,  or  building 
proof  against  destruction  by  fire,  either  from  the 
outside  or  by  the  burning  of  its  contents.  The  pro¬ 
vision  against  outsido  fire  is  the  usual  object,  but  in 
fire-proof  structures  the  internal  floors  or  partitions 
must  also  be  impenetrable  by  fire,  to  make  the 
building  technically  fire-proof. 

fire-raft,  s.  A  raft  or  timber  structure  carrying 
combustible  materials,  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
destroy  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 

fire-rail,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  rail  fixed  above  the  plank  sheer  or 
the  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  worked  similar  to 
the  plank-sheer.  ( Ogilvie ,  1st  ed.) 

fire-regulator,  s.  A  thermostatic  device  to  open 
or  close  the  access  of  air  to  the  fire,  or  to  govern 
the  draft-area  in  the  chimney,  in  order  to  urge  or 
moderate  the  fire  as  it  may  sink  below  or  rise  above 
the  desired  point  to  which  the  thermostat  is  ad¬ 
justed. 

fire-salvage,  s.  The  saving  from  a  fire  of  as  much 
property  as  possible.  Fire-salvage  brigades  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  equipment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  this  country.  Their  object  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  goods  in  burning  houses  as  much  as  possible 
from  damage  by  both  fire  and  water,  and  they  are 
equipped  generally  with  both  fire  extinguishers  and 
covers  for  the  goods. 

fire-screen,  s. 

1.  Afire-guard. 

2.  A  screen  to  place  between  a  person  and  the  fire 
to  intercept  the  direct-rays. 

fire-set,  s.  A  set  of  fire-irons  (q.  v.). 

fire-shield,  s.  A  portable  structure  on  wheels  or 
on  legs,  used  to  protect  a  fireman  on  duty  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  building,  or  to  isolate  a  fire  and 
prevent  its  spreading  to  adjacent  buildings.  It  is 
usually  a  screen  of  sheet-iron  supported  by  posts 
and  stayed  by  guys. 


fire-Steel,  s.  A  steel  used  in  connection  with  a 
flint  for  striking  fire. 

fire-stop,  s.  The  fire-bridge  at  the  back  of  a 
furnace ;  so  called  because  it  prevents  coals  being 
pushed  over. 

fire-surface,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  area  of  surface  of  the  boiler 
which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  and  radiant  action  of 
the  flames.  The  heating-surface  of  a  boiler  is  made 
up  of  the  fire-surface  and  flue-surface . 

fire-swab,  s. 

Naval  Ordnance :  A  swab  or  bunch  of  rope-yarn, 
secured  to  the  tompion,  and  immersed  in  water  to 
wet  the  gun  and  clear  away  any  particles  of  burning 
powder,  &c. ;  a  gun  sponge. 

fire-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  to  give  alarm  of 
fire  in  any  part  of  a  city  ;  a  fire-alarm  telegraph, 
fire-tower,  s. 

1.  A  tower  supporting  a  cresset  or  other  vessel  for 
holding  fire,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  modern 
lighthouse. 

2.  A  look-out  tower  whence  outbreaks  of  fire  can 
be  discovered. 

fire-trap,  s.  A  combustible  building. 

“The  building  was  what  the  firemen  term  a  ‘fire-trap.' 
It  went  up  in  smoke  as  quickly  as  if  it  had  been  built  of 
straw.”— Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  February  21,  1894. 

fire-tree,  s.  Nuytsia  floribunda,  so  called  from 
its  bright  orange-blossoms, 
fire-tube,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  furnace-tube,  through  which  the 
flame  and  heated  air  pass  from  the  fire-chamber. 
A  flue,  a  pipe-flue,  or  flame-tube. 

fire-using,  a. 

Anthrop. :  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  procuring  fire,  sustaining  it,  and  employing  it 
for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  So  far  as  is  known 
Man  is  the  only  Primate  capable  of  doing  this  ;  for 
though  the  anthropoids  keenly  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  a  fire,  they  can  neither  procure  it  themselves  nor 
preserve  it  from  extinction. 

“He  [man]  maybe  appropriately  designated  the  fire¬ 
using  animal.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  i.  136. 

fire-water,  s.  The  name  given  by  the  native 
Indians  of  North  America  to  ardent  spirits. 

fire-weed,  s. 

1.  In  America :  A  name  for  a  composite  plant, 
Erechthites  (formerly  Senecio )  hieracifolia.  It  is 
so  called  because  it  grows  abundantly  on  land  laid 
waste  by  fire. 

2.  In  England:  Plantago  media.  [Fire-leaves.] 
fire-winged,  a.  Having  wings  bright  or  shining 

as  fire. 

fire-worm,  s.  A  glow-worm  (q.  v.). 
Fire-worship,  s. 

Religious:  The  worship  or  veneration  of  fire,  a 
very  old  and  very  widely  extended  form  of  faith. 
The  real  and  absolute  worship  of  fire  exists  in  two 
forms,  the  first  belonging  to  fetichism  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  polytheism.  In  the  former  the  rude  barba¬ 
rian  adores  the  actual  flame  as  if  it  was  the  highest 
object  he  could  adore ;  in  the  latter  he  regards  any 
individual  fire  as  a  manifestation  of  one  great  ele¬ 
mental  being— the  Fire-god  (q.  v.).  It  seems  to  have 
existed  among  the  American  Indians,  the  Asiatics 
and  Turanians  generally,  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians,  and  other  Syro-Arabians,  and  finally 
among  the  Aryans.  Among  the  last-named  race,  the 
Vedic  Hindoos  worshiped  Agni,  Fire  (cf.  Lat.  ignis, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  word) .  The  first  word 
of  the  first  Vedic  hymn  is  his  name  in  an  oblique 
case,  Agnim.  The  first  sentiment  is  “Agni,  I  en¬ 
treat,  divine  appointed  priest  of  sacrifice.”  [For 
Persian  Fire-worship  see  Fire- worshipers.]  The 
classical  religions  bring  prominently  into  view  the 
special  deities  of  Fire  :  Among  the  Greeks,  Hepha- 
istos  (Vulcan),  and  the  virgin  goddess  Hestia,  the 
divine  hearth,  who  was  worshiped  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Vesta,  and  whose  sacred  fire  was 
tended  incessantly  in  her  temple  in  the  Forum  by 
the  vestalvirgins.  One  great  branch  of  Fire-worship 
was  Sun-worship  (q.  v.). 

Fire-worshipers,  s.  pi. 

Religious:  The  Zoroastrians,  called  also  Guebres. 
Herodotus,  about  450  B.  C.,  said  “  the  Persians 
think  fire  to  be  a  god.”  Strabo,  about  50  A.  D., 
says  “They  peculiarly  sacrifice  to  fire  and  water, 
placing  dry  wood  on  the  fire  stript  of  its  bark,  with 
fat  thrown  upon  it.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  alleges  that  “  they  actually  address  it  in  sup¬ 
plication,  as  if  it  were  sentient,  intelligent,  divine, 
and  omnipresent,  and  ready  to  hear,  bless,  assist, 
and  deliver ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  many  passages 
of  theVandidad  and  by  several  of  the  Yasts  and 
Has  of  the  Tacna  and  Niashes,  to  be  found  in  the 
works  esteemed,  sacred,  and  used  by  the  Parsis 
[Parsees]  in  their  daily  prayers  ”  (Wilson:  Sermon 
to  the  Parsis,  3d  ed.  (1847), pp. 60, 61).  No  prominent 


race  now  in  India  has  become  more  rapidly  modified 
by  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  Prof.  Max  Mul¬ 
ler  believes  that  the  so-called  Fire-worshipers  do 
not  worship  the  fire,  but  regard  it  liko  other  great 
material  phenomena,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine 
power.  This,  as  Tylor  states,  is  probably  now  true 
of  the  intelligent  Parsees :  how  far  it  is  so  of  those 
less  enlightened  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The 
Fire-worshipers  have, in  the  course  of  their  history, 
suffered  the  most  cruel  persecution  from  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  the  leading  features  of  the  picture 
drawn  of  this  in  the  part  of  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh 
called  the  Fire-worshipers,  is  true  to  history. 

f  ire,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fire,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

“That  being  once  fired,  burneth  like  a  torch.” — Hack • 
luyt:  Voyages,  i.  480. 

(2)  To  bake  with  fire. 

“  The  dough  is  then  rolled  thin,  and  cut  into  small 
scones,  which,  when  fired,  are  handed  round  the  com¬ 
pany.” — J.  Nicol:  Poems,  i.  28  (Note). 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  drive  by  fire. 

“  He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
find  fire  us  hence.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

(2)  To  discharge ;  to  cause  to  explode :  as,  to  fire  a 
gun,  to  fire  amine. 

“Bertram,  forbear  ! — we  are  undone 
Forever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  26. 

(3)  To  inflame ;  to  irritate ;  to  excite  or  arouse  the 
passions. 

“  For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  Fred,  my  mind, 
Resolved  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  534,  535. 

(4)  To  stir,  to  arouse,  to  excite. 

“Oft  have  I  heard  itFretlie  fight.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  18. 

(5)  To  animate,  to  give  life  or  spirit  to ;  as,  to  fire 
the  genius. 

(6)  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  on  fire ;  to  illuminate 
strongly. 

“He  [the  sun]  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.” 
— Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Farriery :  To  cauterize,  to  burn. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindjed. 

“The  greatest  inconvenience  of  this  wooden  building  is 
the  aptness  tor  firing.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  480. 

2.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  discharge  firearms. 

“The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire.” — Smith. 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion ;  to  be  irritated. 
(Generally  with  up.) 

II.  Campanology :  To  ring  a  peal  of  bells  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  to  give  a  full  peal. 

“  [The  chimes]  can  play  sixteen  tunes  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  changes,  besides  firing  at  full  speed.”— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  To  fire  away :  To  begin,  to  start,  to  go  on,  to 
proceed. 

fi 're-arm,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  arm.)  A  weapon 
which  projects  a  missile  by  the  explosive  force  of 
gunpowder  or  similar  explosive  which  owes  its  ex¬ 
pansion  to  ignition ;  as  guns,  pistols,  cannon,  &c., 
but  the  term  is  not  now  generally  extended  to  can¬ 
non.  The  first  firearms  in  Europe  were  cannon. 
[Gun,  Musket,  Pistol,  Rifle.] 

fi  re-ball,  s.  [Eng._/tre,  and  ball.) 

1.  A  projectile  of  oval  shape,  formed  of  a  sack  of 
canvas  filled  with  a  combustible  composition;  a 
grenade.  Fireballs  are  thrown  into  an  enemy’s 
works  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  them  up,  and  are 
loaded  with  shells  to  prevent  them  from  being  ap¬ 
proached.  A  wrought-iron  bottom  is  attached  to 
the  bag  to  prevent  breakage  when  discharged. 

2.  In  meteorology,  a  kind  of  meteor  which  passes 
through  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a  globe  of  light  with¬ 
out  exploding. 

*fi'Te-bare,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  6a?-e=bear.]  A 
beacon,  a  cresset. 

fl're-bar-rel,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  barrel.)  A  hol¬ 
low  cylinder  filled  with  inflammable  materials, 
used  in  fireships. 

f  i  re-bav-in,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bavin.)  A  bunch 
of  brushwood,  used  in  fireships,  or  for  lighting 
fires  generally ;  firewood. 

fire-bird,  s.  [En g.fire,  and  fuVd.] 

Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  oriole. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.” 


fireblast 
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firework 


fii  re-blast,  s.  [Eng .fire,  and  6iasf.] 

Agric. :  A  disease  in  plants,  especially  in  hops, 
and  chiefly  toward  the  later  periods  of  their  growth, 
in  which  the  delicate  parts  of  the  plants  are  dried 
?n.,.  shriveled  up  by  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  a 
brilliant  and  burning  sun. 

ti  re-blende,  s.  [Eng.  fire;  blende.] 

Mis.:  The  same  as  Pyrostilpnite  (q.v.). 

fi  re-board,  s.  [Eng.  fire ,  and  board.]  A 
chimney-board,  to  close  up  a  fireplace  in  summer, 
chimney-board,  to  close  up  a  fire-place  in  summer. 

fire  -b5at,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bo  J  A  steam¬ 
boat  equipped  with  apparatus  for  extinguishing 
fires  among  shipping  and  along  river  fronts. 

fire-box,  s.  [English  fire,  and  box.]  The  fire* 
chamber  of  a  locomotive-boiler.  It  is  jacketed  with 
a  water-chamber  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 
The  firebox  door  may  also  be  double,  and  have  a 
circulation  of  water  through  the  hinges.  A  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  box  sometimes  divides  the  fire  space 
into  two  parts,  and,  being  full  of  water,  increases 
the  fire  surface. 

firebox-partition,  s.  In  large  fireboxes  a  divis* 
ion  is  made  in  the  box,  into  which  water  is  ad* 
mitted  ;  this  division  is  about  the  height  of  the  fire* 
box  door,  and  divides  the  fire  into  two  parts  in  a 
locomotive  engine,  thereby  increasing  the  heating 
surface  of  the  firebox.  [Mid feather.] 

firebox-stays,  s.  pi.  Rods  which  prevent  the 
crushing  down  of  the  top  of  the  box  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steam. 

•f'i  re- brand,  *fire-brond,  s.  [English  fire,  and 
brand.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 

2.  Fie/.:  An  incendiary;  one  who  inflames  or  ex¬ 
cites  the  passions  of  others. 

fire-brand -ed,  a.  [English  fire ;  brand;  -ed.] 
Armed  with  or  carrying  firebrands,  in  allusion  to 
the  story  of  Samson  destroying  the  corn  of  the 
Philistines  ( Judges  xv.). 


“Firebranded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-eared  hopes.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  iii.  7. 

f'i  re-brick,  s.  [En g.fire,  and  brick.]  A  brick  of 
refractory  clay  for  lining  furnaces,  ovens,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  brickwork  exposed  to  such  an  intense 
heat  as  would  melt  common  bricks.  Firebricks  are 
made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and 
alumina,  which,  when  free  from  lime  and  other 
fluxes,  is  infusible  under  the  greatest  heat  to  which 
it  can  be  subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which 
is  present,  in  most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible 
when  the  silica  and  alumina  are  nearly  in  equal 
proportions,  and  those  fire-clays  are  the  best  in 
which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess  over  the 
alumina.  In  making  bricks  and  refractory  goods, 
it  is  usual  to  use  about  two-thirds  of  fire-clay  and 
one-third  of  burnt  clay  or  bricks,  to  stiffen  the  mass 
and  prevent  undue  combustion.  ( Weale.) 

f  l  re-brush,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brush.]  A  brush 
to  sweep  the  hearth. 


fi  re-biic-ket,  s.  [English fire,  and  bucket.]  A 
bucket  made  of  canvas,  leather,  or  wood,  and  kept 
in  readiness  for  emergencies.  On  board  ship  a 
fire-bucket  has  a  sennit  lanyard  of  a  length  regu¬ 
lated  to  reach  the  water  alongside,  from  the  station 
whence  the  fire-bucket  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 
be  filled. 

fi're-bug,  s.  A  name  commonly  nsed  in  the 
U.  S.  for  an  incendiary. 

f'i  re-clay,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  clay.]  A  kind  of 
clay  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of  alumina, 
capable  of  standing  intense  heat,  and  therefore  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  (q.v.).  Fire-clay 
is  found  throughout  the  coal  formation.  The  mass 
is  crushed  between  iron  rollers ;  it  softens  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  some  of  it  is  too  hard 
for  making  into  bricks.  The  powder  thus  obtained 
is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lime  when  that 
substance  is  not  previously  contained  in  it,  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  cohere  slightly  by  press¬ 
ure.  ( Weale.) 

fT re-cock,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  cock.]  A  street 
plug  for  attachment  of  hose  for  extinguishing  fire, 
or  for  other  municipal  purposes. 


fi  re-cross,  s.  [Fiery-cross.] 


fired,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fire,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 


B.  As  adjective: 


I.  Literally: 

1.  Set  on  fire;  kindled;  in  a  flame. 

2.  Subjected  to  great  heat ;  as  pottery. 

II.  Fig.  :  Inflamed,  excited. 

" Fired  at  the  sound  my  genius  spreads  her  wing.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 


fi  re-damp,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  damp.]  An  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture  of  marsh  gas  (methane  CHg),  (q.v.), 
and  air  which  accumulates  in  coal-mines. 

firedamp-alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  presence  of  dangerous  quantities  of  gas 
or  firedamp  in  coal-workings ;  a  gas-alarm  or  gas- 
oscope. 

firedamp  indicator,  s.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Ansell,  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases.  It  is  essentially  an  aneroid  barometer  with 
a  porous  tile  for  its  back :  by  the  diffusion  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  if  any  be  present,  the  pressure 
is  increased,  and  the  index  marks  the  difference 
between  the  atmospheric  and  the  gaseous  pressures. 

*f I  re-drake,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  drake.] 

1.  A  fiery  dragon  or  serpent. 

2.  A  fiery  meteor ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire  ;  a  fireman.  (Ben 
Jonson .) 

f  i  re-fiend,  s.  [English  fire,  and  fiend. J  A  fiend 
assumed  to  preside  over  fire.  The  term  is  used  by 
a  foe  of  the  Fire-worshipers. 

fire-fly,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  fly.] 

Entom.  <&  Ord.  Lang. •  Popularly,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  name  for  any  small  insect  which  flies  and  is 
luminous.  They  belong  to  the  Lampyridse  and  the 
Elateridas.  The  Fulgora  lanternaria,  or  Lantern- 
fly,  a  homopterous  insect,  is  too  large  to  be  called  a 
firefly.  The  Glow-worm  ( Lampyris  noctiluca )  is 
also  excluded,  because  the  luminous  sex,  the  female 
one,  only  crawls.  In  the  case  of  several  Lampyri 
in  hot  countries  the  female,  like  the  male,  flies. 
The  firefly  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  Lampyris 
italica,  that.of  this  country  L.  canadensis.  An  East 
Indian  species  may  be  seen  in  myriads  during  the 
rainy  season  glancing  round  trees.  The  firefly  of 
South  America  is  one  of  the  Elateridce  elater,  or 
Pyrophorus  noctilucus. 

“  There  is  a.  firefly  in  the  Southern  clime, 

That  only  shineth  when  upon  the  wing; 

So  is  it  with  the  soul  !  God  said  “  On  !” 

And  it  became  a  rejoicing  native  of  the  infinite, 

As  is  a  bird  of  air  an  orb  of  heaven.” 

Ph.:  James  Barley. 

f'i  re-god,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  god.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Religions :  A  god  imagined  to  pre¬ 
side  over  fire.  [Fire-worship.] 

“There  by  the  Fire-god’s  shrine  it  stands.” 

Mopre:  Fire-worshipers. 

fi  re-hopk,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  large  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole  for  tearing 
down  buildings  on  fire,  so  as  to  arrest  a  fire. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  A  kind  of  hook  for  raking  and 
stirring  the  furnace  fire. 

^fi  re-house,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  house.]  A  hearth. 

fi  re-less,  a.  [Eng. /ire,  and  less.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Destitute  of  or  without  fire. 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  races  who  are  said 
to  be  ignorant  of  any  method  of  producing  fire. 
Many  ethnographers  doubt  if  peoples  in  such  a  low 
state  of  culture  exist. 

f  'i  re-lock,  s.  [Eng. /ire,  and  lock.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  musket  or  other  gun  provided  with  a 
lock  furnished  with  a  flint  and  steel,  by  means  of 
which  fire  was  produced  to  discharge  it,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  matchlock,  which  was  fired  by  means 
of  a  match. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  contempt. 

“  Damn  that  old  firelock,  what  a  clatter  he  makes!” — . 
History  of  Jack  Connor,  i.  233  (1752). 

fi  re  man,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  man.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  fires  in 
cities  ;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade. 

(2]  A  man  employed  in  attending  to  the  fire  of  an 
engine ;  a  stoker. 

2.  Fig. :  A  man  of  violent  passions  ;  a  fire-eater. 

II.  Coal-min. :  A  man  who  is  specially  employed 
to  examine  a  coal  mine  every  morning  to  see  that 
no  fire-damp  is  present. 

fi're-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  master .] 

1.  An  officer  who  directs  the  manufacture  of  fire¬ 
works. 

2.  The  chief  of  a  fire-brigade.  (Eng.) 

*fi  re-new  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  fire,  and  new.] 
New  as  from  the  forge ;  brand-new. 

fi  re-pan,  *fyre-panne,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  pan.] 

1.  A  pan  or  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  fire ;  a 
fireshovel. 

2.  In  a  firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming- 
powder. 


f  i're-plape,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  place.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  a  room  in  which  the  fire  is 
built.  The  floor,  or  bottom  of  the  fireplace  is  called 
the  hearth,  the 
broad,  flat 
stone  in  front 
of  the  hearth  is 
the  slab,  the 
vertical  sides 
of  the  fireplace 
opening  are 
called  the 
jambs,  and  the 
lintel  lying  on 
them  the  man¬ 
tel.  The  part 
of  the  wall  im- 
me  diately 
above  the  man¬ 
tel  is  the 
breast,  and  the 
wall  behind 
the  fireplace  is 
the  back.  The  tube  or  passage  for  the  smoke  is  the 
flue;  the  narrow  part  where  the  flue  opens  into  the 
fireplace  is  the  throat.  A  damper  is  sometimes 
fixed  at  the  throat  to  regulate  the  draught. 

fireplace-heater,  s.  A  stove  or  closed  grate  set 
within,  or  principally  within,  the  fireplace,  and 
serving  to  warm  the  room,  the  pipe  discharging 
into  the  chimney. 

f'i  re-plug,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  plug.]  A  device 
for  connecting  a  fire  or  watering  hose  with  a  branch 
from  a  main.  It  usually  consists  of  a  screw  nozzle, 
to  which  the  hose  may  bo  coupled,  and  a  key  and 
rod  by  which  the  valve  is  moved, 
f  I  re-pot,  s.  [Eng. /ire,  and  pot.] 

1.  The  box  or  pot  in  a  stove  which  holds  the  fuel. 
Especially  applied  to  a  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone  or 
conoid,  used  in  base-burning  and  other  heating 
stoves. 

2.  A  crucible.  In  various  metallurgic  operations 
the  crucible  is  always  termed  the  pot. 

3.  A  small  earthen  pot  filled  with  combustible 
materials,  used  in  military  operations. 

*fir’-er,  s.  [Eng ,fir(e);-er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything;  an  incendiary. 

2.  One  who  discharges  a  firearm. 

f  I  re-rai§-Ing,  s.  [Eng. /b-e,  and  raising.]  The 
act  of  setting  on  fire  ;  incendiarism,  arson, 
fi  re-ship,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  ship.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  vessel  freighted  with  combustibles  and 
explosives,  and  turned  adrift  so  as  to  float  among 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  against  a  bridge  or  other 
object  which  may  be  burned  by  the  fire  or  destroyed 
by  the  resulting  explosion.  In  the  last  century 
they  formed  a  regular  portion  of  civilized  navies. 
As  a  distinct  class  of  vessels,  they  are  now  discon¬ 
tinued. 

“He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no 
large  man-of-war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  them  with  his  fireships  and  boats.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

fi're-shov-el,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  shovel.]  Ashovel 
for  putting  coals  on  to  a  fire. 

fi  re-side,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. /ire,  and  side.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  side  of  a  fireplace ;  the  hearth; 
honce,  used  for  home. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  hearth  or  home; 
home,  domestic. 

fi  re-stick,  s.  [En  g.fire,  and  stick.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  lighted  stick  or  brand;  a  fire¬ 
brand. 

II.  Anthrop. :  A  stick  used  in  any  way  for  produc¬ 
ing  fire.  [Stick-and-Groove,  Fire-drill.] 

f  I  re-stone,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  stone.] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

1)  [Pyrites.] 

2)  A  kind  of  sandstone  capable  of  bearing  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  and  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  local  term  for  the  Upper  Greensand 
of  Petersfield,  &c. 

fi  re-tail,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  tail.]  A  popular 
came  for  the  hymenopterous  family  Chrysididte, 
of  which  the  Ruby-tailed  fly  ( Chrysis  ignita)  is  the 
type. 

*fl  re-ward,  fire-warden,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and 
ward,  ivarden.]  An  old  English  officer  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  firemen. 

f  'i  re  wood,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  ivood.]  Wood  for 
burning;  fuel. 

f'i  re-work,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  work.] 

*1.  Work  done  in  the  fire. 

“  Whereon  the  devil  frames  his  fireworke." — Breton:  A 
Murmurer,  p.  10. 


Fireplace. 


t>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  pell,  chorus,  phin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f- 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sha.n.  .-tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 
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2.  A  preparation,  in  various  shapes,  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  sulphur,  and  other  inflammable  materials,  used 
for  explosion  at  times  of  public  rejoicing,  &c. 

If  The  word  is  used  now  only  in  the  plural.  Fire¬ 
works  were  invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  were  first 
used  in  Europe  about  1360. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  combustible  prepara¬ 
tions  used  in  war. 

4.  An  exhibition  or  display  of  fireworks ;  pyro¬ 
technics.  ( Obsolete  in  the  singular.) 

“The  night  before  last  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  a 
f  rework.” — tt 'a! pole •  To  Mann,  ii.  297. 

*f  1  re-work-er,  s.  [Eng.  firework ;  -er.]  An  offi¬ 
cer  of  artillery,  subordinate  to  the  fiicmaster. 

f  ir'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fire,  u.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  kindling. 

“  The  firing  of  villages.”— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  269. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  a  firearm. 

3.  Fuel. 

“For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Farriery :  The  act  of  cauterizing ;  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  cautery. 

2.  Furnace:  The  mode  of  introducing  fuel  into 
the  furnace  and  working  it.  Hard-firing:  charges 
in  quick  succession,  with  frequent  stoking.  Heavy- 
firing:  large  charges  of  fuel  and  frequent  stoking. 
Known  also  as  Close-firing,  Thick-firing,  and  Charg¬ 
ing,  from  the  large  body  of  fuel  introduced  at  a 
time.  Light-firing:  moderate  and  frequent  in 
quantity  ;  coking  the  charge  on  the  dead-plate,  and 
then  pushing  it  onto  the  coals.  Also  called  Open¬ 
firing,  as  the  charge  is  thinly  spread  on  the  grate- 
bars  and  the  draft  is  free. 

3.  Glass  Man. :  The  process  of  fixing  the  colors 
upon  glass.  The  colors  are  metallic  oxides,  ground 
up  with  flint  glass  and  borax,  and  laid  by  a  paint¬ 
brush  upon  the  pieces  or  sheets  of  crown-glass. 
These  are  then  removed  to  the  kiln,  where  the 
colors  become  fused  and  unite  inseparably  with  the 
surface  of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  laid,  the  flux 
enabling  the  color  to  melt  before  the  glaes  plate 
becomes  distorted  by  the  heat.  The  crown-glass 
being  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime  is  much  more 
intractable  than  a  glass  into  whose  composition 
lead  enters. 

firing-iron,  s.  A  farrier’s  cautery, 
firing-machine,  s. 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engine  with 
fuel. 

*firk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  freak  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans..:  To  beat,  to  whip,  to  correct,  to  punish. 
“  I  -will  firk  your  father  whether  you  see  or  no.” — Chap¬ 
man:  All  Fools,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  spring,  to  go  off  or  fly  out  sud¬ 
denly  ;  as,  a  man  firks  mad. 

*flrk,  s.  [Firk,  v.~\ 

1.  A  stroke,  a  lash. 

2.  A  freak,  a  trick. 

“What  new  firk  of  folly  has  entered  into  the  rascal’s 
head?”—  Davenant:  The  Man’s  the  Master  (1669). 

*flrk-er-y,  s.  [English  firk ;  -ery.]  A  freak,  a 
prank. 

fir -kin,  s.  [O.  Dut.  mer=four,  and  suff.  -kin,  as 
in  kilderkin.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity ;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
barrel,  or  nine  gallons. 

“Strutt’s  servants  get  such  a  haunt  about  that  shop, 
that  it  will  cost  us  many  a  firkin  of  strong  beer  to  bring 
them  back  again.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquid  which  a  firkin  would 
hold. 

“There  were  set  six  waterpots  of  stone  .  .  .  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.” — John  ii.  6. 

3.  A  small  wooden  vessel  used  for  butter,  tallow, 
&c.,  and  of  no  fixed  capacity. 

“  Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle’s  brother, 

Which  was  done  with  a  firkin  of  powder.” 

Denham:  A  Second  Western  Wonder. 

fir -lot,  *for-lot,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  four  and 
lot.]  A  dry  measure  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland, 
but  now  abolished ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  boll.  The 
wheat  firlot  had  a  capacity  of  2,214  cubic  inches, 
and  the  barley  firlot  of  3,232  cubic  inches ;  hence  the 
wheat  firlot  exceeded  the  old  English  bushel  by  33 
cubic  inches,  and  the  imperial  bushel  by  4  cubic 
inches. 

firm,  *ferme,  *firme,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Old  Fr. 
ferine,  from  Lat.  firmus;  ltal.  fermo;  Sp.  &  Port. 
firme .] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fixed;  closely  united  or  compressed;  hard, 
solid,  compact. 

“  The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  joined  together;  they  are 
firm  in  themselves,  and  they  cannot  be  moved.” — Job 
xii.  23. 

2.  Solid,  hard ;  opposed  to  fluid. 

“A  frozen  continent  .  .  .  which  on  Arm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  rather  heap  and  ruin  seems  _ 

Of  ancient  pile.”  Milton  F.  L.,  ii.  589. 

3.  Fixed,  constant,  steady ;  not  easily  moved ; 
stable,  resolute,  unshaken. 

“Fiime  and  strong  agaynst  all  worldly  desyres.” — 
Udall:  Matthew  iv. 

4.  Fixed  or  determined ;  sure  ;  held  or  maintained 
with  firmness  and  resolution ;  as,  a  firm  determi¬ 
nation. 

“  The  great  encouragement  is  the  assurance  of  a  future 
reward,  the  firm  persuasion  whereof  is  enough  to  raise  us 
above  anything  in  the  world.” — Tillotson 

*5.  Fixed,  certain,  inviolable,  unalterable. 

“  To  establish  a  royal  statute,  and  to  make  a  firm  de 
cree.” — Daniel  vi.  7. 

6.  Firmly  set,  sure. 

“  The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot.” 

Shakesp.-  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adv..  Firmly. 

“Wehold^irm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense 
which  is  God’s  lamp.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

C.  As  substantive . 

*1.  A  signature  or  mark  by  which  a  writing  or 
document  is  firmed  or  made  valid. 

“Any  patriarch  who  writes  his  name  or  firm  in  black 
characters.” — Rycaut.  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  90. 

2.  A  partnership  or  association  of  two  or  more 

ersons  for  carrying  on  a  business ;  a  commercial 

ouse ;  the  name  or  title  under  which  a  business  is 
carried  on. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  firm, 
fixed,  solid,  and  stable:  “  That  is  firm  which  is  not 
easily  shaken :  that  is  fixed  which  is  fastened  to 
something  else,  and  not  easily  torn :  that  is  solid 
which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does  not  easily  give  way : 
that  is  stable  which  is  able  to  make  a  stand  against 
resistance  or  the  effects  of  time.  In  the  moral  sense 
firmness  is  used  only  for  the  purpose,  or  such  actions 
as  depend  on  the  purpose :  fixed  is  used  either  for 
the  mind,  or  for  outward  circumstances ;  solid  is 
applicable  to  things  in  general,  in  an  absolute 
sense;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative 
sense.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  firm  and  hard,  see 
Hard. 

firm-footed,  a.  Having  firm  or  sure  foothold; 
standing  firmly  or  surely. 

firm-set,  a.  Fixed  firmly;  firm. 

*fTrm,  *ferm-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.Fr .fermer;  Prov. 
fermar;  ltal.  fermare ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  firmar,  from 
Lat.  firmo=to  make  firm  or  secure  ;_7srmus=firm.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  firmly  or  steadily. 


2.  To  render  firm  or  solid ;  to  consolidate ;  to 
solidify. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  establish. 

“  Proceed  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  i. 

.4.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  establish. 

“  That  folk  is  noght /termed  in  the  feith.” 

P.  Plowman,  5,751. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  firm,  solid,  or  consoli¬ 
dated. 

flr-ma-ment,  *fyr-ma-mente,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  firmamentum=(\)  a  support,  (2)  the  firma¬ 
ment,  from  fir mo=  to  make  firm,  solid,  or  secure.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  makes  strong  or  firm;  a  founda¬ 
tion,  a  basis. 

“  Custom  is  the  firmament  of  the  law.” — Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  sky  visible  from  any  place. 

“And  God  said  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of 

the  waters.” — Genesis  i.  6. 

U  Our  translators  took  the  word  firmament  from 
the  Vulgate  [firm amentum ].  The  translators  of 
the  Vulgate  again  took  the  idea  of  stability  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  word  Urmamentum  from  the  Septuagint 
stereoma,  but  in  reality  the  term  in  the  original 
Hebrew  rakia ,  implies  not  anything  strong,  but  an 
expanse.  It  is  from  the  verb  raqa— to  beat,  to  beat 
out,  to  stretch  out. 

*3.  A  strong  position  in  logic. 

*11.  Astron. :  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the 
most  remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 


flr-mgt-men  -t$t,l,  a.  [En g.  firmament;  •al. I  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  firmament ;  celestial ;  being  of 
the  upper  regions. 

fir  -man,  or  fir-man  ,  s.  [Pers./arm.dn=aman- 
date:  co'gn.  with  Sansc.  pramana— a  measure,  a 
scale,  an  authority,  from  pro=Pers.  far,  Gt.  pro,. 
before,  and  ma=  to  measure,  with  suff.  -ana  (Skeal) .  J 
A  decree,  mandate,  or  order  of  an  Eastern  mon¬ 
arch,  as  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  issued  for  any 
purpose,  as  a  passport,  a  permit,  a  license,  &e. 

V  A  firman  differs  from  a  Hatti-sherif  in  that  the 
former  is  signed  by  any  minister,  while  the  latter  is 
confirmed  by  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  himself,  and. 
is  therefore  considered  irrevocable. 

*flrm  -ange,  *f erm  s.  [Fr.  fermancefl 

State  of  confinement. 

*flr  -ma-ry,  s.  [Firm,  a.] 

Old  Eng.  Law  •  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*fIrm-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  firmatio,  from  firma- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  firmo.]  The  act  of  fixing  or  making 
fixed,  firm  or  steady. 

*flrm  -er,  s.  [Eng.  firm,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  firm  or  steady. 

firmer-chisel,  s.  A  chisel,  usually  thin  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to  enter  the- 
handle,  in  contradistinction  to  the  framing-chisel, 
which  has  a  socket  into  which  the  handle  fits. 
Firmer-chisels  are  usually  eight  or  twelve  in  a  set 
of  different  widths.  They  are  shorter  than  paring- 
chisels,  and  lighter  than  framing-chisels. 

*f  Irm  -I-tude,  s.  [Lat.  firmitudo,  from  firmus= 
firm,  fixed.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  firm?, 
fixed,  or  secure ;  strength,  solidity,  steadiness,  firm¬ 
ness. 

*flrm -I-ty,  s.  [Old  Fr.  firmiti ;  Fr.  fermetf; 
Prov.  fermetat ;  Lat.  firmitas,  from  firmus= firm. J. 
Strength,  firmness,  solidity,  steadiness. 

*flrm  -less,  a.  [Eng.  firm',  - less .]  Shifting,  un¬ 
stable,  weak;  without  firmness,  strength,  or  resolu¬ 
tion.  (Pope,  in  Ogilvie.) 

firm  -lv,  *ferme-ly,  *firme-ly,  adv.  [English, 
firm:  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  firm,  fixed,  or  secure  manner;  strongly, 
securely. 

“  His  breastplate  first  that  was  of  substance  pure. 
Before  bis  noble  hart  he  firmely  bound.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

2.  Steadily,  immovably,  steadfastly,  constantly- 
“It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a  human 

being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as 
at  forty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

firm  -ness,  *firme-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  firm;  -ness.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  compact,  03- 
hard;  solidity,  compactness. 

“It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  consistency 
and  firmness,  so  as  to  resemble  an  habitable  earth.” — 
Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Durability,  stability. 

“Both  the  easiness  and  firmness  of  union  might  be  con¬ 
jectured,  for  that  both  people  are  of  the  same  language.” — 
Hayward. 

3.  Certainty,  sureness. 

“In  persons  already  possessed  with  notions  of  religion, 
the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  change  them, 
but  by  great  examination  of  the  truth  and  firmness  of  the- 
one,  and  the  flaws  and  weakness  of  the  other.” — Stmth: 
Sermons. 

4.  A  firm,  steady,  or  resolute  state  of  mind ;  res¬ 
olution,  constancy,  fixedness  of  purpose ;  steadi¬ 
ness. 

“  Those  who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented- 
with  profound  respect,  but  with  firmness.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Courage,  resolution,  determination. 

“  A  Spartan  firmness  with  At  henian  wit.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

II.  Phrenology :  An  organ  said  to  produce  deter¬ 
mination,  resolution,  constancy,  and  perseverance. 
It  is  situated  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
between  Self-esteem  and  Veneration. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  firmness  and  ccmr 
stancy,  see  Constancy. 

fir -O-la,  s.  [Fr.  fir  ole.  The  name  was  given 
by  Peron,  remote  etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  suggests 
Fr.  fiole=a.  little  bottle,  a  phial.] 

Zobl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Firolid®  • 
(q.  v.).  Fourteen  species  are  known,  all  recent, 
besides  six  more  anked  under  a  sub-genus.  They 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  temperate 
climates,  and  are  often  transparent,  with  golden 
spots. 

f  l-rol’-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  firola,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.:  A  tamily  of  Nucleobranchiate  Mollusks. . 
The  animal  is  elongated,  cylindrical,  translucent. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  'wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


firre 


1839 


fish 


furnished  with  a  ventral  fin  and  a  tail-fin  used  in 
swimming,  the  gill  exposed  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  back,  or  covered  by  a  small  hyaline  shell. 
Known  genera  three,  one  of  which,  Carinaria,  has 
been  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene.  [Cakinaria, 
Fieola.J  (Woodward.) 

*firre,  s.  [Fir.] 

*fir-rene,  *fir-ren,  *fir-rin,  *fir-ron,  a.  [Eng. 
fir ;  -en.)  Made  of  fir. 

f Tr -rings,  s.  pi.  [Furrings.] 

fir  -ry,  a.  [Eng.  fir;  -w.]  Consisting  or  of  the 
nature  of  firs  ;  containing  firs. 

first,  *ferste,  *firste,  *fyrst,  *fyrste,  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [A.  S.  fyrst;  cogn.  with  But.  voorste;  Icel. 
fyrstr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fdrste  (a.),  f first  (adv.);  O.  H. 
Ger.  fuirsto= first ;  Ger.  fiirst—  a  prince,  a  chief. 
First  is  the  superlative  of  fore ,  by  the  addition  of 
■st  (—  -est)  with  vowel-change.  (Skeat.))  [Fore.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  one;  that  which  precedes  or  is 
in  order  before  all  others  in  a  series. 

“In  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  month, 
theyirst  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from 
off  the  earth.” — Genesis  viii.  13. 

2.  Preceding  all  others  in  point  of  time ;  earliest. 

“Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  the  first  who  bore 

His  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore.” 

Drydem  Virgil's  JEneid,  i.  1. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excel¬ 
lence  ;  chief,  highest,  noblest. 

“If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of 
all,  and  servant  of  all.” — Mark  ix.  35. 

*4.  Best-beloved. 

“  My  first  son 

Where  will  you  go?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Before  all  others  in  order;  earliest,  soonest. 

“  Which  first  begins  to  crow.” — Shakesp.;  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  For  the  first  time  ;  originally  ;  at  first. 

“  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 

For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.” 

.  1  Shakesp.;  Sonnet  104. 

3.  In  the  first  place ;  before  any  other  considera¬ 
tion ;  firstly. 

“First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants  ;  secondly, 
they  are  more  solid  and  hard ;  thirdly,  they  are  wholly 
subterraneous  ;  whereas  plants  are  part  above  earth,  and 
part  under  the  earth.” — Bacon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Music :  The  upper  part  in  a  duet,  trio,  &c. 

2.  Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  class  ;  as,  He  took  a 
double  first . 

IT  1.  At  first: 

(1)  At  or  in  the  beginning ;  originally,  primarily. 

“  Creatures  that  can  provide  for  themselves  at  first, 
without  the  assistance  of  parents.” — Bentley;  Boyle  Lect¬ 
ures. 

*(2)  At  once. 

“They  will  come  at  first.’’ — Andrewes:  Sermons,  v.  352. 

2.  First  or  last :  At  one  time  or  another  ;  at  some 
time. 

“  But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  passed, 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last.” 

Dry  den.  (Johnson.) 

first-begot,  first-begotten,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  First-born;  eldest  among  children; 
as,  the  first-begotten  son. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  eldest  among  children;  the 
first-born. 

“His  first-begot,  we  know  ;  and  sore  have  felt.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  89. 

first-born,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  First  brought  forth  ;  eldest  born. 

2.  Earliest,  first. 

“The  first-born  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  701. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  eldest  among  children  ;  the  first 
in  order  of  birth. 

“  Last,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  the  first-born 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.”  Milton:  P.  L .,  xii.  189. 

first-class,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  First-rate;  of  the  highest  excellence, 
degree. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  most  excellent  manner  or  degree. 

2.  In  the  first  or  best  class  of  railway  carriage  or 
otner  conveyance ;  as,  to  travel  first-class. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  or  highest  class. 


first-coat,  s. 

Plaster. :  The  primary  coat  of  coarse-stuff.  That 
of  two-coat  work  is  called  laying,  when  executed  on 
lath,  and  rendering  when  on  brick.  The  first  coat 
of  three-coat  work  is  called  pricking-up  on  lath, 
roughing-in  on  brick. 

first-day,  s.  The  name  given  by  the  Quakers  to 
the  Lord’s-day  or  Sunday,  as  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week. 


first-end,  s.  The  beginning.  ( Prov .) 
first-endeavoring,  a.  Making  its  first  efforts. 

“  Hail,  native  language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first-endeavoring  tongue  to  speak.” 

Milton:  College  Exercise. 

first-floor,  s. 


1.  In  America:  The  ground-floor. 

2.  In  England,  <&c. :  The  floor  or  story  of  a  build¬ 
ing  next  above  the  ground-floor. 

first-footing,  s.  A  Scottish  practice  still  exist¬ 
ing  in  Edinburgh,  and,  we  presume,  in  other  places. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  December  31  in  each  year, 
two  or  three  thousand  of  the  common  people  assem¬ 
ble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edinburgh  Tron  Church, 
to  ascertain  on  good  evidence  when  the  new  year 
commences.  When  the  clock  is  about  to  strike 
twelve  they  cheer  so  loudly  that  the  strokes  are  not 
heard.  Instantly  that  it  has  finished,  they  depart 
for  the  purpose  of  first-footing;  that  is,  each  one 
tries  to  be  the  first  person  that  year  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  his  friend’s  house  and  wish  him  the 
compliments  of  the  season.  On  such  occasions  also 
not  a  few  are  accustomed  to  drink  their  friends’ 
health  at  the  manifest  risk  of  their  own. 


first-fruit,  first-fruits,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  The  fruit  or  produce  of  any  kind  first  matured 
and  collected  in  any  season. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  office,  &c.?  as — 

(1)  Feudal  tenure :  The  year’s  profit  of  the  land 
after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  was  payable  to 
the  king. 

(2)  Eccles. :  The  first  year’s  income  of  a  spiritual 
benefice.  [Annat.] 

“The  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had  not  yet  been 
surrendered  to  the  Church.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
iii. 

3.  The  earliest  or  first  effects  or  results  of  any¬ 
thing. 

B.  As  adj.  (of  the  form  first-fruit) ;  Earliest, 
original,  first. 

first-hand,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Obtained  direct  from  the  first  or 
original  source ;  direct. 

B.  As  adv.:  Obtained  direct  from  the  first  or 
original  source ;  directly  from  the  producer  or  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

C.  As  subst. :  Direct  transfer  from  the  producer, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

IT  At  first-hand:  Directly;  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  an  agent. 

first-mate,  s. 

Naut. :  The  chief  officer  of  a  merchant-vessel,  next 
in  rank  to  the  captain. 

first-mover,  s. 

Mech. :  The  prime  mover,  or  original  propelling 
or  motive  power. 

first-proof,  s. 

Print.:  The  first  rough  impression  of  a  sheet 
taken  for  correction. 

first-rate,  a.,  adv.fii  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  first  or  highest  class  or  rank ; 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  first-rate  manner ;  excellently. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  A  warship  of  the  highest  class  or  rate. 

♦first -hpod,  s.  [Eng.  first,  and  hood.)  A  state 
or  condition  of  priority. 

first-ling,  a.  &  s.  [English  first;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.) 

*A.  As  adj.:  That  is  first  produced  or  brought 
forth ;  first-born. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  first  born  or  produced ;  the 
first-born. 

2.  Fig.:  The  first  produce  or  offspring;  the  first 
result. 

flrst'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  first;  -Zy.] 

1.  In  the  first  place;  as,  the  first  consideration; 
first. 

2.  In  the  beginning. 

♦first  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  first;  -ship.)  A  beginning, 
an  origin. 

firth,  s.  [Frith.]  A  frith. 


fisc  (1),  *fisque,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fisque;  L&t.fiscue=r 
(1)  a  basket,  (2)  a  treasury.]  A  treasury,  an  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  the  public  purse  or  exchequer. 

♦fisc  (2),  s.  [A.  S./Zsc.]  A  fish  (q.  v.). 

“  Thar  is  fughel,  thar  is  fisc.” — Layamon,  i.  53. 
fisc'-al,  a.  &  s,  TO.  Fr.,  from  fisque— the  public^ 
purse,  from  Lat.  fiscus.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  public  revenue 
or  exchequer. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Revenue ;  income  of  a  sovereign  or  state. 

2.  A  treasurer. 

3.  A  procurator-fiscal  (q.  v.). 

4'.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solicitor  oi 
attorney-gene  ral . 

fiscal  lands,  s.  pi.  Lands,  among  the  Franks,  set' 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  to  support  his- 
dignity,  and  to  give  him  the  means  of  rewarding 
merit  or  valor,  for  which  purpose  they  were  granted 
by  him  to  his  subjects,  on  condition  of  personal 
service  in  the  field  being  rendered  to  him  by  the 
grantees. 

f  isch’-er-ite,  s.  [From  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  who 
wrote  on  the  palaeontology  of  Russia.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  translucent,  green  min¬ 
eral  of  ivitreous  luster;  its  hardness,  5;  its  specific 
gravity,  2'46.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  29’03 ; 
alumina,  38'47 ;  water,  27'50.  Found  at  Nischne1 
Tagilsk.  (Dana,  <&c.) 

fi§'-et,  s.  [Sp.  fusette ;  Fv.fustet.)  [Fustic.] 
fiset-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  Bhus  cotinus. 
f  I§  -e-tin,  s.  [Fiset;  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  yellow  coloring-matter  of  Fiset-woodr 
a  species  of  sumach,  Bhus  cotinus.  Fisetin  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  needles  having  the  formula,  CuHioOg. 

fish,  *fis,  *fisc,  *fisch,  *fiss,  *fisshe,  *fyche, 
*fysch,  *fysshe,  s.  [A.  S.  fisc;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
visch;  Icel.  fiskr;  Dan.  fisk;  Ger.  fisch;  Sw.  fisk ; 
Goth .fisks;  O.  Fris.  fisk ;  Wei.  pysg;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
iasg ;  Lat.  piscis.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  class  of  animals  described  in  II.  1. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food. 

“’Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish.” — Shakesp.:  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.  (pi.  fishes;  Lat.  Pisces):  The  fifth  and 
last  class  of  vertebrated  animals.  Like  Reptiles- 
and  Amphibians,  they  have  cold  red  blood;  but, 
unlike  them,  they  are  normally  fitted  for  a  per¬ 
manently  aquatic  life  by  being  provided  with 
branchiae  or  gills  which  do  not  pass  away.  The- 
covering  is  of  scales.  Propulsion  is  by  fins,  into 
which  the  four  limbsof  the  more  typical  vertebrates 
are  transformed.  [Fin.]  The  skeleton  varies  greatly 
in  the  degree  of  its  consolidation.  Most  modern- 
fishes  have  it  bony  ;  but  some  well-known  families, 
notably  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  have  it  cartilaginous, 
while  in  the  highly  aberrant  Lancelefc  (Amphioxus) 
it  almost  disappears.  In  all  fishes  but  the  last- 
named  genus  there  is  a  heart,  which  as  a  rule  has 
but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The  forms  of 
the  several  genera  vary,  the  normal  one  approach¬ 
ing  what  is  mathematically  called  the  solid  of  least 
resistance.  The  sexes  are  distinct.  Propagation  is 
by  means  of  ova,  and  fishes  are  prolific  beyond  all 
conception.  About  8,000  species  are  known.  Lin¬ 
naeus  had  a  class  Pisces,  but  he  excluded  from  it 
various  genuine  fish-genera  :  Squalus,  Raia,  Ostra- 
cion,  Diodon,  &c.,  calling  them  Amphibia  nantes. 
(Linnaeus :  Systema  Natura,  3d  ed.,  1767.)  Cuvier 
divided  them  into  two  series,  (1)  Fish,  properly  so 
called,  Common  Fish  (i.  e.,  Osseous  Fishes)  .and  (2) 
Chondropterygiior  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  The  first 
are  divided  into  the  orders  Plectognathi,  Lopho- 
branchii,  Malacopterygii,  and  Acanthopterygii 
(q.  v.).  (Griffith:  Cuvier,  1834,  pp.  6,  7,  8.)  For  the 
classification  of  Agassiz,  see  2  Palceont.  Prof. 
Owen,  slightly  modifying  the  classification  of  Prof. 
J.  Muller,  divides  the  class  into  the  eleven  following 
orders :  Dermopteri,  Malacopteri,  Pharyngonathi, 
Anacanthini,  Acanthopteri,  Plectognathi,  Lopbo- 
branchii,  Ganoidei,  Protopteri,  Holocephali,  and 
Plagiostomi.  (Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  Invertebr. 
Aniin.,  1846,  pp.  47-51.)  Prof.  Huxley  divides  them 
into  the  six  following  orders :  Dipnoi,  Elasmo- 
branchii,  Ganoidei,  Teleostei,  Marsipobranchii,  and 
Pharyngobranchii. 

2.  Palceont. :  Fishes  being  the  lowest  vertebrates 
in  organization  peem,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  have  been  the  first  of  that  kingdom  brought 
into  being ;  they  appear  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  and  are  found  in  every  marine  formation 
since  deposited.  Teeth,  the  spines  called  ichthyo- 
dorulites,  scales,  and  even  the  whole  external 
framework  occur  in  various  formations.  To  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  paleeontologist,  Louis  Agas¬ 
siz,  about  1810,  or  earlier,  divided  fishes  by  thei* 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  <;hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -pen  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dpL 


fish-backed 


1840 


fish-basket 


scales  alone  into  four  orders — Cycloidei,  Cten- 
oidei,  Ganoidei,  and  Placoidei  (q.  v.).  The  oldest 
fossil-fish  is  generally  considered  a  placo-ganoid 
•one.  It  is  a  Pteraspis  from  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Ludlow  Rocks.  Ichthyodorulites  at  the 
•top  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  maybe  of  the.Cestraci- 
ont  family.  In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  the 
readers  of  Hugh  Miller's  works  know,  fishes  abound 
so  much  that  it  has  been  called  the  Age  of 
Fishes.  The  oldest  genera  are  Cephalaspis,  Acan- 
thodes,  &c.,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland.  In  the  Middle  Old  Red  follow  Pterich- 
tkys,  Coccosteus,  Diplopterus,  Dipterus,  Astero- 
lepis,  &c.,  and  in  the  Upper  Hol.optychius.  Some 
are  so  abnormal  in  aspectthatonly  an  expert  could 
tell  that  they  were  fishes  at  all ;  others  so  much  the 
reverse  that  a  child  could  name  correctly  their 
•class.  The  Dipnoi,  or  Mud  Fishes,  now  first  appear. 
In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  Ganoids  arestill numer¬ 
ous,  but  many  Plagiostomous  fishes  occur.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  the 
Ganoids  lose  their  preponderance,  and  an  antique 
pattern  of  tail,  called  the  heterocercal  [Hetero- 
•cercal],  one  which  had  hitherto  been  usual,  now 
becomes  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  modern  or 
homocercal  tail  [Homocercal].  In  the  Cretaceous 
period  the  Teleostean  or  Bony  fishes  begin,  with 
'Ctenoid  or  Cycloid  scales.  If  the  resemblance 
pointed  out.  by  Prof.  Huxley  between  Pteras¬ 
pis  and  Cephalaspis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Teleostean  Siluroids  on  the  other,  are  those  of 
affinity,  the  regularity  of  this  line  of  progressive 
development  would  be  overthrown :  if  those  of 
analogy  only,  no  such  consequence  follows. 

fish-backed,  a.  Swelling  upward,  like  a  fish’s 

back. 

fish-bar,  s.  The  splice-bar  which  breaks  the 
joint  of  two  meeting  objects,  as  of  railroad  rails  or 
scarfed  timber.  [Fishing.] 

fish-beam,  s.  A  beam  with  a  bulging  belly. 

fish-bellied,  a.  Bellying  on  the  under  side,  as  a 
beam,  a  rail,  &c. 

fish-belly,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnicus  heterophyllus. 

fish-block,  s. 

Naut. :  The  block  of  the  fish-tackle  for  raising  the 
anchor. 

*fish-brow,  *fisc-browe,  s.  Broth  made  with 
fish. 

fish-carle,  s.  A  fisherman. 

fish-carver,  s.  A  broad  knife,  generally  of 
silver ;  a  fish-slice. 

fish-culture,  s.  Pisciculture  (q.  v.). 


fish- currie,  s.  Any  deep  part  or  secret  recess  of 
a  river,  in  which  the  fish  conceal  themselves. 

fish-davit,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  spar  or  small  crane  projecting  from 
the  bow  of  a  ship  for  the  suspension  of  the  tackle, 
called  the  fish- 
fall,  used  in 
hauling  up  the 
arms  of  the  an¬ 
chor  in  getting 
it  aboard.  The 
fish-davit  is 
such  a  distance 
abaft  the  cat- 
h%ad  as  the 
length  of  the 
anchor  may  re¬ 
quire,  and  is 
used  to  lift  the 
fluke  of  the  an¬ 
chor  to  the  bill¬ 
board;  a  roller 
keeps  the  fluke 
from  bruising 
the  vessel’ s 
side.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  let¬ 
ting  go  the  an¬ 
chor,  it  is  suspended  by  its  throat  from  the  fish- 
davit  by  a  chain  or  rope  called  the  shank-painter, 
which  is  cast  loose  simultaneously  with  the  cat¬ 
head  stopper,  the  two  being  secured  on  board  by 
means  of  movable  pins  called  tumblers,  which  are 
moved  by  a  lever  and  disengage  the  chains  or  ropes 
at  the  same  instant. 


b.  Fish-davit. 
Oat-head.  C.  Fish-fall. 


fish-dajr,  *fisshe-day,  *fysshe-day,  s.  A  day 

on  which  fish  is  eaten  ;  a  fast-day. 

fish-eye,  s.  &  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
f Fish-eye  stone : 

Min. :  Apophyllite.  ( Rossiter .) 

fish-fall,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tackle  depending  from  the  fish-davit 
and  used  in  hauling  up  the  arms  of  the  anchor. 

fish-flake,  s.  A  structure  on  which  fish  are  spread 
to  be  air  and  sun-dried.  [Flake.] 


fish-front,  s. 

Naut. :  Curved  pieces  of  timber  bound  upon  the 
outside  of  a  broken  spar  to  stiffen  it  and  make  it 
serviceable. 

fish-garth,  s.  A  staked  or  dammed  inclosure  on 
the  margin  of  a  river  to  form  a  fish-preserve. 

fish-globe,  s.  A  spherical  glass  vessel  in  which 
gold  and  silver  fish  are  kept, 
fish-glue,  s.  Isinglass  (q.  v.). 
fish-guano,  s.  The  excreta  of  fishes,  sold  as 
guano:  or  fishes  themselves  ground  up  for  manure 
and  sold  in  the  same  way. 
fish-hawk,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pandion  haliaStus,  the  Osprey,  or  Fish¬ 
ing  Eagle. 

fish-hook,  s. 

1.  A  hook  with  which  fish  are  caught. 

2.  [Fish-tackle.] 

fish-joint,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  plate  or  pair  of  plates  fastened 
upon  the  junction  of  a  couple  of  meeting  portions  of 
a  beam  or  plate.  The  fish-joint  for  connecting  rail¬ 
way-rails  was  designed  in  1847,  and  was  soon  exten¬ 
sively  used.  [Fishing.] 

fish-knife,  s.  A  fish-slice  (q.  v.) ;  a  knife  for 
eating  fish. 

fish-ladder,  s.  A  dam  with  a  series  of  steps  to 
enable  fish  to  ascend  the  fall  by  a  succession  of 
leaps.  [Fish-way.] 

fish-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  Potamogeton  natans.  ( Britten  fit  Holland.) 

*fish-leep,  fysch-leep,  s.  A  fish-basket. 
*fish-lock,  s.  A  fish-weir, 
fish-louse,  s. 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  The  Crustaceous  genus  Caligus,  order  Poecilo- 
poda.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon  various  fishes. 

2.  The  Crustaceous  genus Cymothoa,  belonging  to 
the  Isopoda. 

fish-meter,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities  to  inspect  all  fish  which  comes  into  the 
market.  (Eng.) 
fish-mint,  s. 

Bot.:  Mentha  aquatica. 

fish-oil,  s.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  fishes 
and  marine  animals,  as  whales,  porpoises,  sharks’ 
and  cods’  livers,  &c. 

fish-plate,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  plate  used  to  secure  together  the 
ends  of  adjacent  rails,  to  hold  them  strictly  in  line, 
avoiding  lateral  deflection  or  sagging.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  plate  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  clasp¬ 
ing  the  web  of  the  rail,  and  secured  by  bolts  and 
nuts.  [Fishing.] 
fish-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Lepidium  piscidium. 
fish-pool,  *fischepole,  s  A  fishpond, 
fish-pot,  s.  An  open-mouthed  wicker  basket  con¬ 
taining  bait,  and  sunk  in  the  haunts  of  fish  to  catch 
them. 

fish-royal,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  “fish”  which,  when  thrown  ashore 
or  caught  near  the  coast,  is  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Whales  (which  are  mammals  and  not 
fish)  and  sturgeons  are  fishes  royal. 

fish-sauce,  s.  Sauce,  such  as  anchovy,  to  be 
eaten  with  fish. 

fish-semblance,  s.  A  mythologic  monster  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  fish. 

fish-skin,  s.  The  rough  skin  of  the  dog-fish  or 
shark  is  used  as  a  rasp.  Shagreen  is  a  leather  of 
fish-skin.  The  skins  of  the  porpoise,  beluga,  and 
seal  are  tanned.  Eol-skins  are  used  as  whang  (q.  v.) . 
Sole  and  other  skins  are  used  in  making  a  kind  of 
isinglass  for  clarifying  liquors. 

Fish-skin  disease : 

Med. :  Ichthyosis,  a  horny  condition  of  the  skin, 
fish-slice,  s.  A  broad-bladed  silver  knife  used 
for  serving  fish  at  table.  The  trowel-shaped  blade 
enables  a  portion  of  fish  to  be  removed  from  the 
backbone  without  breaking  it  into  unsightly  frag¬ 
ments. 

fish-sound,  s.  The  swimming-bladder  or  air-sac 
of  a  fish.  That  of  a  cod  is  eaten;  isinglass  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  those  of  some  other  fish. 

fish-story,  s.  An  unreasonable,  improbable  story. 
($ lang .) 

fish-strainer,  s. 

1.  A  colander  with  handles,  used  for  raising  fish 
from  the  fish-kettle. 

2.  A  perforated  earthenware  slab  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain  the  water  from  cooked 
fish. 


fish-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  purchase  to  raise  the  flukes  of  an  anchor 
to  the  gunwale  for  stowage  after  being  catted.  A 
fish-fall.  A  large  hook,  called  a  fish-hook,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end. 
fish-tail,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  tail  of  a  fish. 

B.  Asadj.:  Resembling  in  shape  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Fish-tail  burner:  A  gas-burner  whose  burning 

jet  assumes  a  two-lobed  form,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Fish-tail  propeller:  A  single-winged  propeller 
hinged  to  the  stern-post,  and  oscillating  like  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

fish-tongue,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  dentists 
for  the  removal  of  the  wisdom-teeth,  the  last  in  the 
dental  range. 

fish-torpedo,  s.  [Torpedo.] 
fish-trap,  s.  A  box  or  basket  set  in  a  river,  and 
having  bait  slung  in  a  bag  to  attract  fish:  it  i3 
sprung  by  hand.  A  basket,  net,  or  staked  area 
with  a  divergent-sided  or  funnel-shaped  opening 
through  which  fish  pass,  and  in  which  they  find  a 
difficulty  in  retracing  their  course,  owing  to  ob¬ 
stacles  or  blind  sacs. 

*fish-trowel,  s.  A  fish-slice  (q.v.). 
fish-way,  s.  A  device  to  enable  a  fish  to  ascend 
a  fall.  It  may  consist  of  a  series  of  steps  over 
which  the  w7ater  descends,  turning  a  fall  into  a 
cascade,  and  sometimes  known  as  a  fish-ladder ;  or 
it  may  consist  of  a  chute  with  a  sinuous  track  for 
diminishing  the  velocity  and  assisting  the  passage 
of  the  fish  to  the  level  above  the  dam. 
fish-weir,  s.  A  fish-garth  (q.  v.). 
fish-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piscidia  erythrina. 

fish  (2),s.  [Fr.^fli,e  =  (l)  a  gardener’s  dibble,  (2) 
a  peg  used  to  mark  distances  ;  fiqher— to  fix.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  counter  used  in  games. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical i 

(1)  One  of  a  pair  of  bars  laid  on  opposite  sides 
along  and  tightly  lashed  to  a  spar  which  has  been 
sprung  or  broken. 

(2)  A  purchase  for  hauling  the  fluke  of  an  anchor 
on  to  the  gunwale ;  a  fish-hook. 

2.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  fish-bar  (q.  v.). 

3.  Joiner. :  A  strengthening  or  stiffening  bar  or 
piece  of  timber  laid  alongside  another. 

fish  (1),  *fysh,  *fiss-en,  *fissh-en,  *fisch-en,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [Fish,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  employed  in  catching  or  attempting 
to  catch  fish,  as  by  angling,  netting,  &c.  (Followed 
by  for.) 

“  Peter  fyshed  for  Ms  fode,  and  Ms  fere  Andreu.” 

P.  Plowman,  10,199. 

2.  Figuratively :  • 

(1)  To  seek  to  gain  or  obtain ;  to  try  for ;  to  seek 
to  draw  forth. 

“WMle  others, fis h,  with  craft,  for  great  opinion, 

I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simj:>licity.” 

Shakesp. l'roilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  try  to  learn,  gain,  or  bring  out  by  artifice 
or  cunning  ;  as,  to  fish  for  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  in ;  to  search  or 
try  for  fish. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  catch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in  water ;  to 
draw  or  drag  up  ;  as,  to  fish  a  body  out  of  a  river. 
*(2)  To  gain  in  any  way. 

“Thei  that  preche  vs  povert  and  distresse, 

And  fisshen  hem  silf  great  richesse.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,186. 

(3)  To  search,  to  examine,  as  by  raking,  sweeping, 
dragging,  &c. 

1]  To  fish  out:  To  ascertain,  or  find  out  by  cunning 
inquiry  ;  as,  to  fish  out  a  man’s  reasons. 

II.  Naut. :  To  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes  of  a 
ship’s  anchor  toward  the  top  of  the  bow,  in  order  to 
stow  it  after  it  has  been  catted, 
fish  (2),  v.  t.  [Fish  (2),  s.] 

1.  Joinery :  To  strengthen,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  by 
placing  a  piece  of  timber  of  the  same  scantling  to 
one  side  of  the  timber  to  be  united,  and  bolting  or 
hooping  them  together. 

2.  Naut. :  To  strengthen  a  sprung  mast  or  yard 
with  a  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Rail.  Eng. :  To  splice,  as  rails,  by  fishing. 

If  To  fish  an  anchor : 

Naut. :  [Davit,  1.] 

fflsh  -a-hle,  a.  [Eng.  fish;  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  fished. 

f  Ish  -has-ket,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  basket.]  Afisher- 
man’s  basket  for  carrying  fish. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fished 


fissuration 


flsh-bSr-rjf,  s.  The  fruit  of  Cocculus  indicus. 
fished,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [Fish  (2),  v.] 

fished-beam,  s. 

Joinery :  A  long  beam  composed  of  two  shorter 
beams  joined  end  to  end  and  fished. 

flsh'-er,  *fisch-er,  *fish-ere,  *fissh-er,  *fysch- 
ar,  *fysch-er,  *fysch-ere,  s.  [A.  S .fiscere;  O.  S. 
fiskari;  O.  Fris.  fisker;  Dut.  visscher:  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiscdri;  Icel.  fiskari;  Sw.  fiskare ;  Dan.  fisker.  1 
[Fish  (1),  t>.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  employed  in  fishing ;  a 
fisherman. 

“Three Asters  went  sailing  out  into  the  west. 

Into  the  west  when  the  sun  went  down.’’ 

C.  Kingsley:  The  Fishers. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  species  of  marten;  the  pekan  (q.  v.). 
fisher’s-knot,  s.  A  slip-knot,  the  ends  of  which 

lie  horizontally,  and  will  not  become  untied. 

*fisher-town,  s.  A  fishing-town  or  village ;  a 
town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

fish -er-boat,  s.  [Eng.  fisher,  and  boat.]  A  boat 
employed  in  catching  fish. 

flsh  -er-m9.11,  *fysh-er-man,  s.  [Eng.  fisher, 
and  man.] 

1.  One  whose  employment  or  occupation  is  to 
catch  fish. 

2.  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  in  catching  fish ;  a 
fishing-boat. 

If  The  Fisherman  :  A  title  given  to  the  Pope,  from 
the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  who  is  claimed  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  fisherman. 

fisherman’s-bend,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sailor’s  knot,  used  in  bending  halyards 
to  a  studding-sail  yard.  Two  turns  are  taken  round 
the  spar,  the  end  passed  between  them  and  the 
spar,  and  half-hitched  around  the  standing  part, 
f Ish  -er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  fish;  -ery.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  catching  fish. 

TT  The  word  fishery  is  popularly  used  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  sense ;  not  merely  is  there  a  herring- 
fishery,  a  salmon-fishery,  a  cod-fishery,  a  pilchard- 
fishery,  &c.,  for  catching  these  genuine  fishes,  there 
is  a  whale-fishery  for  harpooning  the  mammals 
called  whales,  a  crab  and  lobster-fishery  for  catch¬ 
ing  those  crustaceans,  and  an  oyster-fishery  for 
obtaining  those  testaceous  mollusks,  as  well  as  a 
seal-fishery  for  capturing  those  animals.  The  great 
locality  for  the  whale-fit  hery  is  the  Polar  regions  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  that  for 
the  cod-fishery  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  for 
the  herring-fishery  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  this 
country  and  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  for  the  salmon-fishery  the  rivers  of  North 
America  and  Britain.  The  practice  of  salting  fish 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  about  1351  B.  C.,  or 
even  earlier.  Herrings  were  largely  caught  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  injudi¬ 
cious  interference  of  the  government  drove  some  of 
the  fishermen  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  learned  from 
them,  and  have  not  to  this  day  forgotten  the  value 
of  the  Scottish  fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  superintended  by  a  national  commission, 
and  extensive  hatcheries  for  propagation  of  various 
species  with  which  to  stock  our  waters  have  been 
established,  and  are  in  successful  operation. 

2.  The  place  where  fishing  is  carried  on. 

“  The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  have  been  for  a  cent¬ 
ury  the  constant  object  of  rivalship  between  France  and 
England.’’ — Pitt:  Speech,  Nov.  27,  1800. 

fish-fag,  s.  [Eng.j^sh,  and/agr.]  A  woman  who 
sells  fish  ;  a  fishwife,  a  fisherwoman. 

*flsh'-ful,  *fish-full,  a.  [Eng.  fish,  and  full.] 
Full  of  or  abounding  with  fish ;  well  stored  with 
fish. 

flsh'-glg,  flz-glg,  s.  [Eng../jsft,  and<7tgf=a  dart.] 
A  spear  with  several  barbed  prongs  used  in  spear¬ 
ing  fish.  It  has  usually  five  prongs,  called  grains. 

flsh'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng. fishy,  and  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)=  to  make.]  To  turn  or  change  to  fish. 

flsb'-I-ness, s.  [Eng. fishy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fishy.  (Lit.  <£  fig.) 

flsh-Ing,  *fissch-ing,  *fiss-ing,  *fysch-ynge, 

•or.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fish,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Employed  or  occupied  in  catching  fish. 


fishing-boat,  s. 

fish. 

fishing-cruive,  s. 

in  a  river. 
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A  boat  employed  in  catching 


A  cruive  or  inclosure  for  fish 


fishing-fly,  s.  An  artificial  fly  used  by  anglers  as 
a  bait. 

fishing-frog,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscatorius,  the  Angler  (q.  v.). 
fishing-ground,  s.  A  place  frequented  by  fish, 
and  suitable  for  fishing ;  a  fishing-place,  a  fishery. 

fishing-line,  s.  A  line  with  hook  attached  for 
catching  fish. 

fishing-net,  s.  A  net  for  catching  fish.  Fishing- 
nets  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  use  for  which  they  are  intended ;  as  a  bag-net,  a 
drag-net,  a  casting-net,  a  trawl,  a  seine,  &c. 
fishing-place,  s.  A  fishing-ground  (q.  v.). 
fishing-rod,  s.  A  long,  slender,  tapering  rod,  to 
which  the  fishing-line  is  attached, 
fishing-tackle,  s.  All  the  apparatus  required  by 
a  fisherman  ;  as,  the  fishing-rod,  fishing-line,  hooks, 
artificial  flies,  bait,  &c. 
fishing-wand,  s.  A  fishing-rod. 
f  Ish’-ket-tle,  s.  [Eng. fish,  and  kettle .]  Along 
kettle  adapted  to  boil  fish  of,  say,  from  four  to  ten 
pounds’  weight,  without  either  destroying  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  fish  or  cutting  it  into  pieces. 

fish -like,  a.  [Eng.  fish;  -like.]  Resembling 
fish  in  form  or  qualities  ;  suggestive  of  fish. 

flsh'-mar-ket,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  market .]  A 
market  established  for  the  sale  of  fish. 

f  Ish’-maw,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  maw.]  The  sound 
or  air-sac  of  a  fish  ;  a  fish-sound. 

*flsh  -meal,  s.  [ Eng.  fish,  and  meal.]  Amealof 
fish  ;  diet  of  fish  ;  an  abstemious  diet. 

f  Ish  -mon-ger,  *fych-man-ger,  s.  [Eng.  fish, 
and  monger.]  A  dealer  in  fish ;  a  seller  of  fish, 
^fishmongers’  fair,  s.  Lent. 

fish -pond,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  pond.]  A  pond  or 
pool  where  fish  are  bred  and  kept. 

f  Ish'-rodm,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  room.] 

Naut. :  A  room  or  compartment  in  a  ship,  between 
the  afterhold  and  the  spirit-room. 

fish' -spear,  s.  A  barbed  spear  for  catching  fish ; 
a  gig. 

fish  -wife,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  wife.]  A  fish- 
woman. 

f  Ish'-wpm-an,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  who  sells  fish, 
flsh  -y,  a.  [Eng.  fish;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  fish. 

2.  Pertaining  to  fish ;  suggestive  of  fish ;  fishlike ; 
as,  a  fishy  taste,  a  fishy  smell. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  fish. 

4.  Inhabited  by  fish  ;  stored  with  fish. 

II.  Figuratively  (slang) : 

1.  Of  persons :  Worn  out,  done  up,  seedy. 

2.  Of  things :  Of  a  doubtful  character ;  suspicious, 
unsafe,  unsound. 

flsk,  *fls-kln,  *fysk,  v.  i.  [Sw.  fieska.]  To 
bustle  about,  to  frisk. 

What  frek  of  thys  folde  ftsketh  thus  aboute.” 

P.  Plowman,  c.  x.  153. 

flsk,  s.  [Fisc.] 

Scots  Law :  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  mov¬ 
able  estate  of  a  rebel.  (Bell.) 

fl§  -§?1,  *fl§  -§I1,  v.  i.  [Fissle.] 
f !§'-§en-less,  *flz  -zen-less,  a.  [Eng.  foison; 
-less.]  Weak,  destitute  of  strength  or  pith. 

fls'-sl-cos’-tate,  a.  [Lat.  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
findo=  to  cut,  to  cleave,  and  Eng.  costate  (q.  v.).] 
Having  the  ribs  divided. 

fls-sl-den§,  s.  [Lat.  fissus— cloven,  and  dens=  a 
tooth.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fissidenteae 
(q.  v.). 

f Is-sl-den  -te-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  _jissMs=cloven ; 
dens  (gen it.  dentis)= a  tooth,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

1.  fimpioyea  or  occupieu  m  taicmug  uou.  -erp\ 

2.  Used  or  employed  by  fishermen ,  suita  e  or  _gof. :  A  tribe  of  operculate  apocarpous  mosses  of 

gregarious  or  caespitose  habit  with  much  branched 
stems  and  amplexicaul  leaves.  Type  Fissidens 
(q.  v.). 

fis-slle,  a.  [Lat .fissilis,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
findo=  to  cut,  to  cleave.]  That  may  or  can  be  cleft 
or  split  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  like  wood,  or 
along  natural  planes  of  cleavage,  as  crystals,  or 
along  superinduced  planes  like  slates,  or  in  the 
planes  cf  stratification. 


fishing. 

II.  Fig. :  Seeking  to  gain,  draw  out,  or  obtain  by 
artifice  or  stratagem  ;  as,  &  fishing  question. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  catching  fish. 

2.  A  fishery. 

“  There  also  would  be  planted  a  good  town,  having  both 
a  good  haven  and  a  plentiful  fishing.”— Spenser. 


fls-sl-llii'-gul-g.  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Latin  fissus^ 
cleft,  and  lingua=n  tongue.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  Lacertilia,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked,  like  that  of 
the  serpent.  Most  of  the  Lizards  have  this  charac¬ 
ter.  The  sub-order  has  been  called  also  Leptoglossa. 
( Nicholson .) 

fls-sll'-l-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  fissil(e)  ;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fissile. 

fls’-sion,  s.  [Latin  fissio,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
findo= to  cleave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  cleaving,  splitting,  or 
breaking  up  into  parts. 

2.  Physiol.:  A  sexual  generation  by  the  splitting 
of  a  parent  body  into  two  parts,  which  become 
separate  individuals.  It  is  found  in  the  Coralli- 
genous  Actinozoa.  In  plants  it  is  seen  in  the 
Diatomace®. 

fls-sl-pal  -mate,  a.  [Lat.  fissus= cleft,  divided, 
and  Eng.  palmate  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  membranes 
between  the  toes  deeply  cleft  or  incised,  as  in  the 
foot  of  a  grebe. 

fls-slp  -a-r9,  s.pl.  [Lat.  /issws=cleft,  and  pario 
=to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

ZoOl. :  Animals  which  are  propagated  by  Fission 
(q.  v.). 

f  Is-slp  -9,r-l§m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fissipar(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

Physiol. :  Reproduction  by  fission.  [Fission,  2.] 
f Is-sl-par  -I-tjf ,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fissipar(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ity.] 

Physiol.:  The  same  as  Fissiparism  (q.  v.). 
fls-slp -a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  cleft;  pario  = 

to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Physiol. :  Producing  fresh  structures  by  the  fission 
of  those  already  existing.  [Fission.] 
f  Is-sIp'-a-rous-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  fissiparous ;  -ly.] 
Physiol. :  In  a  fissiparous  manner ;  by  means  of 
fission. 

f  Is-sl-pa  -tion,  s.  [Fissipara.] 

Physiol.:  Reproduction  by  fission;  fissiparism. 
f  Is  -si-ped,  *fis  -sl-pede,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fissus= 
cleft,  andpes  (genit.  pedis) =a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  separate  toes;  cloven¬ 
footed. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  the  toes  separate, 
or  not  connected  by  a  membrane. 

f  Is  -sl-pe-dl-?,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven,  and 
pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Carnivorous  Mammals,  in 
which  the  toes  are  free  from  each  other.  Example, 
the  Felidse,  Canid®,  Ursid®,  &c. 

fis-sl-pen  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus=c\eit,  and 
penna=a  wing.] 

Entom. ;  A  small  section  of  Moths  which  have  the 
wings  divided  into  ray-like  branches,  so  fringed  as 
to  resemble  feathers.  They  are  called  in  conse¬ 
quence  Plume-moths  (q.  v.).  The  Pterophorina  and 
Alucitina  have  this  structure  beautifully  apparent. 
[Alucita,  Alucitidas.] 

fls-sl-ros  -tral,  a.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft;  rostrum 
=  a  beak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  Fissirostres  ;  having  the  bill  deeply 
cleft. 

f  Is-sI-ros-tre§,  s.  [Lat.  fissus— cleft,  and  ros- 
trum=&  beak.] 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  four  or  five  tribes  or  sub¬ 
orders  into  which  the  Insessorial  Birds  have  been 
divided.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  enormously 
wide,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easy  for  them  to  capt¬ 
ure  their  prey,  as  they  do,  on  the  wing.  The  power 
of  flight  is  developed  in  the  highest  degree,  while 
the  feet  in  the  typical  family  are  short  and  so  feeble 
that  some  naturalists  have  removed  them  from  the 
order  Insessores  (Perchers)  and  elevated  them  into 
an  independent  one,  called  by  Owen  Yolitores. 
Swainson  ranks  under  the  Fissirostres  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  families:  Hirundinid®  (Swallows),  Capri- 
mulgid®  (Goat-suckers),  Meropidee  (Bee-eaters), 
Halcyonid®  (King-fishers),  and  Trogonid®  (Tro- 
gons).  Now  the  family  Cypselid®  (Swifts)  is  gen¬ 
erally  separated  from  the  Hirundinid®,  in  which  it 
had  been  merged,  and  the  Trogonid®  transferred 
to  the  order  Scansores  (Climbers). 

f  !§  -§le,  fis-sel,  fis-sil,  V.  i.  [A  frequent,  from 

fuss  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  slight,  continued,  rustling  noise. 

2.  To  bustle  or  fidget  about. 

fl§’-§le,  fis-sel,  fis-sil,  s.  [Fissle,  u.]  Bustle, 

fuss. 

fls-siir  -9.,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat. :  A  fissure,  a  groove,  a  fine  crack  in  a  bone ; 
as,  the  fissura  palpebrarum=the  interval  between 
the  eyelids. 

f  Is-su-ra-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fissur(e) ;  - ation .]  The 
act  or  state  of  dividing  or  opening. 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion, 
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(jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


fissure 
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fit-rod 


fissure  (pron.  fi  -shiir),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fis- 
nura,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  oifindo=to  cut,  to  cleave.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cleft;  a  narrow  opening  made 
by  the  parting  or  opening  of  any  substance;  a 
track. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  The  opening  of  seed-vessels,  anthers,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  fourth  part  of  the  bend  sinister. 

3.  Geol. :  A  crack  in  the  strata,  produced  by  vol¬ 
canic  or  earthquake  action,  subsidence,  or  any 
other  cause.  Open  fissures  ultimately  tend  to 
become  full  of  rubbish,  and  sometimes  contain  fos¬ 
sil  bones  of  the  animals  which  have  fallen  into 
them  and  perished,  but  most  such  clefts  are  filled 
from  below,  and  become  metallic  or  other  mineral 
Veins. 

II  (1)  Fissure  of  Glaser : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  in  the  ear,  separating  the  upper 
margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  from  the  glenoid 
fossa. 

(2)  Fissure  of  Rolando : 

|  Anat. :  A  fissure  separating  the  parietal  from  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

I  (3)  Fissure  of  Sylvius : 

j  Anat. :  A  fissure  or  deep  cleft  commencing  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  brain,  and  passing  trans¬ 
versely  outward  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  where  it  divides  into  two  limbs.  ( Quain .) 

(4)  Fissures  of  Santorini : 

|  Anat.:  Irregular  gaps  transversely  dividing  the 
cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear.  (Quain.) 

(5)  Great  fissure  of  Bichat: 

|  Anat. :  A  fissure  connecting  the  two  limbs  of  the 
'Fissure  of  Sylvius. 

fissure-needle,  s.  A  spiral  needle  for  drawing 
together  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds.  By  revolution, 
the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the  lips  alternately, 
carrying  its  thread  with  it.  Tiemann’s  needle  for 
cleft  palate  is  hollow  throughout  its  length,  and 
(carries  a  silver  wire  which  is  left  in  its  place  when 
the  needle  is  withdrawn.  < 

fissure  (pron.  fl’-shiir),  v.  t.  [Fissure,  s.J  To 
split,  to  cleave,  to  crack ;  to  make  a  fissure,  cleft, 
or  crack  in. 

f  Is-sfi-rel  -lfi,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  fissura= 
a  fissure.] 

Zo6l. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fissurel- 
lid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  oval,  conical  depressed, 
and  perforated;  hence  they  are  called  Key-hole 
Limpets ;  132  recent  species  are  known,  and  thirty 
fossil,  the  latter  from  Carboniferous  times  onward. 
The  recent  species  chiefly  inhabit  the  laminarian 
zone,  but  range  to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  ( Wood¬ 
ward.) 

fls-su-rel  -li-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  fissurell(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suif.  -idee.) 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  sec¬ 
tion  Holostomata.  They  have  concave  limpet-like 
shells,  with  a  recurved  apex,  the  anterior  margin 
notched  or  perforated.  Chief  genera,  Fissurella 
and  Emarginula.  (Woodward.) 

fist  (1),  *fest,  *fust,  *fyst,  *fyste,  s.  pi.  [A.  S. 
fust :  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuist;  O.  Fris.  fist ;  0.  H. 
Gei.fuust ;  Ger.  faust ;  Lat.  pugnus;  Gr.  pugme .] 

1.  The  hand  clenched,  with  the  fingers  doubled 
down  into  the  palm. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.  (Spenser.) 

fist-balls,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

♦fist,  v.  t.  [Fist  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist. 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist. 

♦fist-fight,  s.  A  fight  with  the  fists;  a  boxing 
match. 

♦fist-free,  a.  Unbeaten,  unhurt. 

♦fist,  *fyistyn,  v.  i.  [Fist  (2),  s. ;  Ger.  fisten.) 
To  make  a  stink  or  smell. 

flst-I-an'-a,  s.  [Eng.  fist;  i  connective,  and  -ana 
(a.  v.).]  A  collection  of  anecdotes  and  information 
relative  to  pugilists  and  the  prize-ring ;  boxiana. 

flst'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  fist ;  -ic.)  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  boxing  or  pugilism  ;  pugilistic. 

fls'-tl-cuffs,  *fis-ty-cu£f,  *fis-ty-cuffes,  s.&cu 
[Eng.  fist,  and  cuff.) 

A.  Assubst.:  A  blow  or  a  fight  with  the  fists;  a 
boxing-match. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Carried  on  or  done  with  the  fists. 

*f lst’-1-nut,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  corruption  of  pis¬ 
tachio-nut  (q.  v.). 

♦flst’-ock,  s.  [Eng.  fist;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.)  A 
little  fist. 

f  Is-tu'-Cfi,  s.  [Lat.= a  rammer,  a  beetle.]  A  pile- 
driver;  a  monkey. 

fls'-tfi-lfi,  s.  [Lat.=a  pipe ;  Fr.  fistule .) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pipe;  a  water-pipe,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  who  distinguishes  three  modes  of  con¬ 
veying  water:  by  leaden  pipes,  by  earthen  pipes, 
and  by  channels  of  masonry. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  kind  of  flute  or  flageolet  made  of 
reeds. 

2.  Path.:  A  kind  of  ulcer  or  suppurating  swell¬ 
ing,  in  form  like  a  pipe.  It  is  narrower  than  a 
sinus,  and  continues  further.  Its  seat  is  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 

IT  (1)  Fistula  in  ano : 

Med.:  A  fissure  in  the  cellular  substance  sur¬ 
rounding  the  anus,  in  the  rectum,  or  in  both.  When 
there  are  two  apertures,  the  one  into  the  rectum 
and  the  other  externally,  the  fistula  is  called  com¬ 
plete  :  when  there  is  no  external  aperture  it  is  in¬ 
complete. 

(2)  Fistula  in  perinoeo : 

Med. :  A  fissure  or  opening  in  the  skin  of  the  peri- 
naeum,  corresponding  with  one  in  the  urethra. 

fistula-lachrymalis,  s. 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  red  inflamed  tumor  about  the  size  of  a 
horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  with  abund¬ 
ant  discharge  of  tears.  Suppuration  ultimately 
takes  place. 

fls'-tfi-lfir,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-or.]  Hollow  like  a  reed  or  pipe. 

fls-tfi-lar'-I-fi,  s-  [Lat.  fistul(a)—a  pipe;  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Fistularid®  or  Aulostomid®.  Fistularia 
tabaccaria,  the  Tobacco-pipe  Fish,  has  the  facial 
bones  prolonged  into  a  tube,  with  a  small  mouth  at 
the  extremity.  It  inhabits  the  Eastern  seas. 

fis-ty-lar'-T-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fistula— a  pipe; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Acanthopteri. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  mouth  described  under  Fis¬ 
tularia,  they  are  popularly  termed  Trumpet-fishes, 
Bellows-fishes,  Sea-snipes,  &c.  One,  Centriscus  sco- 
lopax,  is  British.  By  some  the  genus  Aulostoma 
instead  of  Fistularia  is  made  the  typical  genus,  the 
family  being  then  called  Aulostomid®. 

*fls’-tfi-lar-y,  *fis-tu-lar-ie,  a.  [Eng.  fistu- 
lar ;  -?/.]  Hollow,  as  a  pipe  or  reed. 

*f  Is-tfi-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fistula= a  pipe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed, 
f Is'-tule,  s.  [Fr.]  Afistula. 

f  Is-tuV-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fistul(a)=a  pipe;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.)  [Fistulidans.] 

fls-tul-l-dan§,  fls-tul'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin 
fistul(a)—a  pipe,  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  - idans ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl. :  An  old  name  for  the  Holothuroidea  (q.  v.). 
fls'-tfi-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  fistula=a  pipe,  and 
forma= form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  pipe 
or  reed ;  of  a  fistular  form  ;  being  in  round  hollow 
columns,  as  a  mineral. 

f  is-tfi-ll'-nfi,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  fistula— a  pipe.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungals. 
Fistulina  hepatica  is  found  in  liver-like  crimson 
patches  on  oak  trees.  It  is  about  six  inches  high, 
and  most  conspicuous  in  autumn.  When  cut  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  beetroot,  and  drips  with 
red  juice. 

fis'-tu-lose,  a.  [Lat .  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ose.]  Formed  like  a  fistula;  fistular,  containing 
hollow  chambers. 

fls'-tfi-lous,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous :  Fr.  fistuleux.) 

1.  Hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed,  but  closed  at  each 
end  like  the  stems  of  an  onion ;  fistular. 

“The  same  is  fistulous  and  full  of  filth.” — P.  Holland,. 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula. 

*fist'-jf,  a.  [Fist  (1),s.  ;  -y.)  Pertaining  to  the 

fists  or  pugilism  ;  fistic. 

fit,  *fyt,  ♦fytt,  *fytte,  s.  [A.  S.  fit=(l)  a  song, 
(2)  a  struggle  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fet= a  pace,  a  foot 
(in  poetry),  part  of  a  poem;  Sans.  pada= a  slip,  a 
verse  of  a  poem  \pad,  pdd—a  foot.]  [Foot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

♦1.  A  step. 

*2.  A  part  of  a  poem ;  a  canto ;  a  fit. 

“Shalle  I  now  syng  you  a  fytt 
With  my  mynstrelsy.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  51. 

♦3.  A  contest,  a  struggle,  a  combat,  a  fight. 

“  That  ferful  fit  may  no  mon  fie.” 

E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  135. 

4.  The  attack  of  a  disease ;  the  invasion,  paroxysm 
or  excubation  of  a  disease. 

“Small  stones  and  gravel  collect  and  become  very  large 
in  the  kidneys,  in  which  case  a  fit  of  the  stone  in  that 
part  is  the  cure.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 


5.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any  disorder;  a 
sudden  attack  of  pain. 

6.  Any  violent  affection  of  the  mind  or  body ;  a 
temporary  but  violent  mental  affection  or  parox¬ 
ysm;  as,  a  fit  of  madness  or  passion,  a  fit  of  melan¬ 
choly.  [IL] 

“Unless  some  ,/it  or  frenzy  do  possess  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  L 

*7.  Disorder;  irregularity,  caprice. 

“  For  your  husband, 

He’s  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 

The  Jits  of  the  season.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

8.  A  sudden  effort  or  time  of  activity,  followed  by 
relaxation  or  intermission ;  impulsive,  intermittent, 
and  irregular  action. 

“  By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 

In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears.” 

Addison ■  On  Italy. 

*9.  A  sudden  emission;  as,  a  fit  of  flame.  (Cole¬ 
ridge.) 

II.  Med. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
name  for  the  sudden  seizure  of  a  patient  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease,  as  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  a  Jit  of  epilepsy, 
a  fit  of  paralysis,  a  fainting/?/. 

IT  By  fits  and  starts:  With  intervals  of  activity 
and  intermission ;  intermittently. 

“Men  that  are  habitually  wicked  may  now  and  then, 
by  fits  and.  starts,  feel  certain  motions  of  repentance.” — 
V  Estrange. 

fit-weed,  fitt-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Eryngium  feetidum,  a  West  Indian  plant 
so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a  medicine  in  fits, 
hysteria,  &c. 

fit,  *fitte,  *fyt,  *fytte,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  proper,  meet;  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  right,  duty,  or  taste ;  appropriate. 

“Hell,  their  Jit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  876. 

2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  any  purpose  or  object; 
qualified,  competent. 

“Men  of  valor,  Jit  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle.” — 1 
Chronicles  vii.  11. 

*3.  Appropriate,  apt. 

“  Botch  the  words  up  jit  to  their  own  thoughts.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

4.  In  a  state  of  preparedness ;  prepared,  ready. 

“Tell  Valeria, 

We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.” 

Shakesp .  ■  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Fitly,  appropriately,  suitably,  be¬ 
comingly. 

“  How  fit  his  garments  serve  me  !  ” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  An  equal,  a  match. 

“Other  thing  nis  non  his  fitte.” 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  78L 

2.  Nice  adjustment  or  adaptation,  as  of  a  dress 
to  the  body. 

“He’d  two  shoes,  and  one  shoe’s  a  boot,  and  not  a  fit.” 

Hood:  The  Lost  Child. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fit,  apt. 
and  meet:  11  Fit  is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural 
property  ;  apt  ...  is  a  natural  property  ;  meet 
...  is  a  moral  quality.  A  house  is  fit  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  builder ;  the  young  mind  is  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  either  good  or  bad  impressions.  Meet  is  a 
term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual  matters  or  in 
poetry :  it  is  meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  supreme 
disposer  of  all  things.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fit  and  becoming 
see  Becoming;  for  that  between  fit  and  expedient 
see  Expedient. 

fit-rod,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  gauge-rod  used  to  try  the  depth  of 
a  bolt-hole  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
bolt  required. 

fit,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  fitj a— to  knit  together ;  Goth, 
fetjan=to  adorn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  any  Shape ;  to  bring  into  any  re¬ 
quired  form ;  to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  form. 

"The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line;  hefitteth  i! 
with  planes.” — Isaiah  xliv.  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything;  to  fit 
out,  to  suit. 

“A  trussmaker  Jt/fed  the  child  with  a  pair  of  boddice. 
stiffened  on  the  lame  side.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  equip,  to  furnish 
with  things  necessary  or  proper  as  an  outfit ;  to  fit 
out. 

“  With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 

To  Jit  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  185,  186. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


fit 

4.  To  qualify,  to  prepare;  as,  to  fit  a  person  for 
an  office,  or  for  any  emergency. 

“I  am  not  fitted  for  it  [death].” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  be  adapted  to,  to  suit,  to  be  fitted  or  proper 
for,  to  become. 

“Every  true  man’s  apparel  Jits  your  thief.” — Shakesp. : 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  meet,  to  answer. 

“An  answer  that  fits  all  questions.” — Shakesp.:  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  2. 

*7.  To  be  becoming  or  proper  for. 

“Where  it  fits  you  not  to  know.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  agree  or  accord  with,  to  suit. 

“  This  valley  Jits  the  purpose  passing  well.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  adjusted  or  adapted  to  the  shape  in¬ 
tended  ;  to  match  the  form  ;  as,  A  dress  fits  well. 

2.  To  be  proper,  suitable,  or  becoming. 

“Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  Jits.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  be  convenient,  suitable,  or  adapted;  to 
suit. 

“And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  Jits.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  327. 

H  (1)  To  fit  out:  To  equip,  to  furnish  with  the 
necessary  outfit,  stores,  armament,  &c. 

“The  Spaniards  began  to  Jit  out  armaments.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  fit  up  :  To  furnish  with  the  things  suitable 
or  necessary,  to  prepare. 

“He  has  fitted  tip  his  farm.” — Pope:  Letter  to  Swift. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fit,  to 
equip,  to  prepare,  and  to  qualify:  “To fit  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  ordinary  cases:  to  equip  is  employed  only 
for  expeditions :  a  house  is  fitted  up  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  family  ;  a  vessel  is  equipped  with  every¬ 
thing  requisite  for  a  voyage :  to  fit  is  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  purpose ;  to  prepare  is  for  a  remote  purpose. 
A  person  fits  himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at 
the  university,  he  prepares  himself  at  school  before 
he  goes  to  the  university.  To  fit  is  said  of  every¬ 
thing,  both  in  a  natural  and  a  moral  sense :  to  qual¬ 
ify  is  used  only  in  a  moral  sense.  Fit  is  employed 
mostly  for  acquirements  which  are  gained  by  labor : 
qualify  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intellectual 
exertion.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fit,  to  suit,  to 
adapt,  to  accommodate,  and  to  adjust:  “  To  fit  is  to 
provide  one’s  self  with  the  requisite  qualification ; 
to  suit  is  to  provide  the  thing  with  the  suitable  or 
agreeable  qualities:  we  fit  ourselves  for  the  thing; 
we  suit  the  thing  to  ourselves.  To  fit,  in  the  in¬ 
transitive  sense,  is  said  of  things  in  general  as  they 
respect  each  other ;  suit  is  mostly  of  things  as  they 
respect  the  moral  agent.  In  the  mechanical  and 
literal  sense,  things  fit  each  other ;  and  also  in  the 
moral  sense,  there  is  a  manifest  fitness  in  all  things 
which  we  term  right  and  just;  things,  whether  of  a 
corporeal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  are  said  to  suit  the 
taste  of  a  person.  To  adapt  is  a  species  of  fitting; 
to  accommodate  is  a  species  of  suiting;  both  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings. 
Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept,  or  put  in 
right  order  ;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as 
well  as  putting  in  order.”  ( Crabb :  Eng .  Synon.) 

fit  (2),  s.  [Foot.]  (Scotch.) 

*fltgh(l),s.  [Vetch.] 

1.  Bot.:  Vicia  sativa. 

“He  thresseth  the  fitches  oute  with  a  flayle.” — Bible 
(1551),  Isaye,  cxxviii. 

2  $CT‘ipt'lLT‘ 6  .* 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  qetsachh ; 
Sept.  melanthion= Nigella  sativa  (the  Black  Poppy). 
Its  seeds  were  used  for  spice.  (Isaiah  xxviii.  25-27.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  kussemeth; 
Sept,  olura- a  kind  of  corn,  probably  the  Spelt 
(Triticum  spelta) .  (Ezek.  iv.  9.)  The  same  word 
kussemeth  is  translated  ?ye  in  Exod.  ix.  32  and 
Isaiah  xxviii.  25,  but  rye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates. 

H  Bot. :  Vicia  cracca  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Blue  Tar  Fitch ;  Onobrychus  sativa  as  the  Medick 
Fitch;  Vicia  sativa  as  the  Wild  Fitch ;  and  Lathy  - 
rus  pratensis  as  the  Yellow  Tar  Fitch. 

fltgh  (2),  s.  [Fitchet.] 

Fur. :  The  skin  of  the  polecat  or  Fitchet  (q.  v.). 

fitch-brush,  s.  A  brush  or  hair-pencil  made  of 
the  fur  of  the  polecat.  These  brushes  are  prized 
by  artists,  as  they  are  elastic  and  firm,  though  soft, 
and  can  be  brought  to  a  fine  point.  They  are  black 
in  color. 

nt§h'-ee,  fltgbed,  a.  [Fr.  fichf,  pa.  par.  of 
ficher-to  fix,  to  drive  in.] 
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Her. ;  Pointed,  like  a  dagger ;  sharpened  at  the 
lower  part.  FitcMe  is  usually  applied  to  crosses 
to  indicate  that  they  taper  from  the 
center  downward,  or  fitchie  at  the 
foot,  when  the  tapering  commences 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  cross.  The  o 
arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  repre-  r~(j* 

sent  four  crosses  pat6e  fitch6e  upon  * 

the  archi-episcopal  pale,  which  is  the 
principal  charge. 


five-finger 


f- 


fltgb-et,  fltgh-git,  fltgh-ew  ntchSe. 
(ew  as  u),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr! 
fissan,  from  O.  Dut.  fisse= a  polecat,  from  O.  Low 
Ger.  *fis;  Dut.  vies = nasty,  loathsome  (Sfceaf).]  A 
polecat  (q.  v.). 

fltgb-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fitch  (1);  -y.]  Having 
fitches  or  vetches ;  vetchy. 

fltgh'-y  (2),  a.  [Fitchee.]  Pointed. 

fit'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  fit  (1),  s.,  and  -ful(l).]  Varied 
by  paroxysms ;  spasmodic  ;  acting  by  fits  and  starts  ; 
eventful,  disordered. 

fit'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng .fitful;  -ly.  1  In  a  fitful 
manner ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  at  intervals. 

“  The  victorious  trumpet-peal 
Ties  Jit  fully  away.”  Macaulay , 

flt-ful-ness,  s.  [ Eng.  fitful;  -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  fitful ;  instability  ;  impulsiveness. 

fit  -ly,  adv.  [Eng. fit;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fit,  suitable,  or  appropriate  manner  ;  with 
propriety. 

“  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to 
a.  whale.” — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  So  as  to  fit  or  agree  with  other  things. 

"Eche  part  so  fitly  pight,  as  none  mought  chaunge  his 
place.”  Turberville  ■  The  Complaint. 

3.  Properly,  finally,  reasonably. 

“  To  whom  could  I  more  fitly  apply  myself?” — Dryden: 
All  for  Love.  (Dedie. ) 

*flt’-inent,  s.  [Eng.  fit;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adapting. 

2.  Something  fitted  or  adapted  for  a  particular 
purpose.  ( Sh.akesp . :  Cymbeline,  v.  5.) 

3.  That  which  is  proper  and  becoming ;  duty. 

“  She  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

4.  A  portion  or  fitting  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or 
mechanical  contrivance. 

flt’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fit;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fit,  suitable,  or 
adapted  for  a  purpose;  propriety,  suitableness, 
adaptedness. 

“Order,  proportion,  and  fitness  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  system.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  9. 

2.  Serviceableness,  use,  utility. 

“  Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camels  in  the  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*3.  An  opportunity,  convenience. 

“  If  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v. 

4.  An  act  of  decency  ;  that  which  is  fitting  or  be¬ 
coming. 

“  The  queen  being  absent,  ’tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*flt'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fit;  -able.]  Suitable,  fit, 
appropriate. 

flt'-ted  (1),  pa. par.  &  a.  [Fit,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Adapted,  accommodated,  or  brought  to  any 
form. 

2.  Equipped,  furnished  with  necessary  outfit,  &c. 

3.  Appropriate,  suitable,  becoming. 

4.  Qualified,  competent,  prepared. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  fitted  and  competent 
see  Competent. 

*flt'-ted  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fit;  -ed.]  Worked  or 
vexed  by  paroxysms. 

“How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever!” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  119. 

*flt-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fitted  (1) ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fitted,  adapted,  or  suited 
to  any  purpose ;  fitness,  adaptedness. 

fit -ter  (1),  s.  [Eng. /if  (v.) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or  adapts  things  to 
a  use  or  purpose. 

“Sowing  the  sandy,  gravelly  land  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  with  French  furze  seed,  they  reckon  a  great 
improver  of  their  land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn.” — Mor¬ 
timer:  Husbandry. 


2.  A  coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  produced 
from  a  particular  mine  or  mines. 

“  In  1600,  the  fitters  or  coalesalemen  were  incorporated 
by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” — Flinders .-  Ports  of 
Great  Britain,  p.  39. 

II.  Mech. :  One  who  fits  or  puts  together  the 
several  parts  of  machinery,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  who  makes  or  prepares  the  parts. 

*fit-ter  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  piece, 
a  fragment. 

“  Splitted  them  all  to  lifters.” — North.  Plutarch,  p.  261. 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  division,  a  contest. 

“  They  were  in  Jitters  about  prosecuting  their  titles  to 
this  city.”—  Fuller:  Holy  War,  p.  225. 

f  lt'-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fit,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  adapted,  ap¬ 
propriate,  convenient. 

“  To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  fit,  or  adapting  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  ;  adaptation. 

*2.  Firm  or  stable  position  or  condition ;  sta¬ 
bility. 

“Before  it  get  fitting  in  fast  and  stable  ground.” — 
Z.  Boyd-  Last  Battell,  p.  987. 

3.  (PI.):  Articles  or  necessary  fixtures  employed 
in  fitting  up  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  permanently;  fix¬ 
tures,  apparatus  ;  as,  shop  fittings. 

fitting-out,  s.  The  act  of  preparing,  equipping, 
or  providing  with  the  necessary  outfit,  equipment, 
or  apparatus  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking, 
fitting-shop,  s.  ■ 

Mech. :  A  workshop  in  which  machinery  is  fitted 
up,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  shop  where  the 
several  parts  are  manufactured,  as  a  foundry,  a 
smithy,  &c. 

fitting-up,  s, 

Mech. :  The  act  of  fitting  or  equipping  with  all 
the  necessary  fittings  or  fixtures. 

flt'-tlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fitting ;  -ly.]  In  a  fit¬ 
ting,  becoming,  appropriate,  or  suitable  manner ; 
suitably,  appropriately. 

“Which  being  abstracted  terms  ...  do  very  fit-- 
tingly  agree  with  the  notion  we  have  put  upon  this  sym¬ 
bolical  earth.” — H.  More:  Defense  of  Philosophy ;  Cabbala,. 
ch.  i. 

f It  -tifig-ness,  *fit-ting-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fitting ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fitting,  suit¬ 
able,  or  appropriate  ;  suitableness,  fitness. 

“Th e  fittingnesse  of  godfathers  promising  on  behalf  of 
the  children  for  whom  they  answer.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  desc.  vi. 

*flt  -tie,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  fickle  (q.  v.).]  Silly. 

*flt'-t6n,  *fit-ten,  s.  [Fiction.]  A  fiction,  a. 
fabrication,  a  fable. 

*flt-t6n,  *fit-ten,  v.  i.  [Fitten,  s.]  To  form 
lies  or  fictions. 

*flt-ty  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fit,  s. ;  -y.]  Subject  or 
liable  to  fits. 

*flt-ty  (2),  a.  [Eng. /if,  a.;  -y.]  Fit,  suitable, 
fitz,  pref.  [Norm.  Fr.  fifes,  fiz;  Fr.  fils;  from 
Lat.  filius=a  son.]  A  prefix  used  with  surnames  to 
indicate  the  paternity  of  the  holder  of  the  title,  as, 
Fifzherbert,  Fitzgerald,  Fifzwilliam. 

“  The  Fitzes  sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  speak 
with  scorn  of  the  Os  and  Macs.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

five,  *fif,  *fife,  *fyve,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  feif.fife  (the 
true  form  being  finf  or  fimf) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vijf; 
Dan.  &  Sw  .fern;  Icel  .fimm;  Goth  .fimf;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fimf,  finf;  Ger.  fiinf:  Welsh  pumf;  Lat.  quinque; 
Gr.  pempe,  pente ;  Sans,  panchan,  all=five.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Amounting  to  one  more  than  four; 
the  half  of  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  one  more  than  four; 
the  number  consisting  of  four  and  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number ;  as  5  or  v. 
*3.  The  hand,  as  containing  five  fingers.  [Fives.] 
five-finger,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  Potentilla  reptans ;  Cinquefoil. 

2,  ZoOl.:  [Five-fingers.] 

*ff  Five-finger  blossom  : 

Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 

Five-finger-grass,  Five-fingered-grass  : 

Bot.:  (1)  Potentilla  reptans,  (2)  Oxlips.  ( Britten 
<&  Holland.) 

*Five-finger-tied :  Tied  by  the  whole  hand ;  secure¬ 
ly  or  strongly  tied. 

“And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o’ereaten  faith  are  tied  to  Diomed.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 


btfll  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


five-fingers 


1844 


fixed-oils 


live-fingers,  s. 

1.  Bot..:  (1)  Potentilla  reptans,  (2)  Potentilla 

tormentilla ,  (3)  Lotus  corniculatus,  (4)  Qxlips. 

(Britten  dk  Holland.) 

2.  ZoGl. :  A  name  given  by  oyster-fishers  to  two 
species  of  star-fish,  Uraster  rubens  and  Solaster 
papposus. 

S.  Cards:  A  name  given  to  the  five  of  trumps. 
(Slang.) 

five-mile  act,  s. 

Old  Ena.  Law:  An  Act,  17  Chas.  II.,  c.  2,  passed 
in  1665,  which  forbade  Nonconformist  pastors  who 
refused  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance,  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporation  in  which  they 
had  preached  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Ob¬ 
livion  in  1660.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  swept  it 
away. 

five  or  nine,  s.  A  game,  analogous  to  dominoes, 
played  with  a  pack  of  52  cards.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  player  leading  off  to  the 
table  must  play  a  five  or  a  nine ;  then  the  cards  are 
played  in  sequence,  as  dominoes  are  placed.  The 
rules  of  the  game  are  similar  to  those  governing 
dominoes.  The  game  is  also  called  Domino  Whist, 
five-points,  s.  pi. 

1.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Arminianism.  [Ar- 
JDNIAN.] 

2.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Calvinism  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  name  of  a  noted  locality  in  New  York  city, 
five'-bar,  fi  ve-barred,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  bar, 

barred .]  Having  five  bars. 

“There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  fivebarred  gate.” 

Young:  On  Women,  sat.  v. 

five-deft,  a.  [En g.five,  and  cleft.) 

Bot. :  Divided  deeply  into  five  segments ;  quin- 
quefid. 

fl’ve-fln-gered,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  fingered .] 
Having  five  fingers. 

Five-fingered  root: 

Bot.:  (Enanthe  cascata.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
fi  ve-fold,  *fi-fealde,  *fif-fald,  *fif-falde,  *fif- 
folde,  a.  &adv.  [A.  8 .flffeald;  O.  H.  Ger.  finffalt; 
Dut.  vijfvond ;  Ger.  fiinffalt,  funffaltig.]  [Fold.] 

A.  As'adj. :  Five  times  as  much  or  as  great. 

B.  As  adv. :  To  an  amount  or  extent  five  times  as 
much  or  as  great. 

fl  ve-leaf,  s.  [Eng.  five,  and  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Cinquefoil  (q.  v.). 

fi  ve-leafed,  fi  ve-leaved,  a.  [Eng .five;  leaf; 
■<ed ;  leaved .]  Having  five  leaves. 

Fiveleaved  flowers  are  commonly  disposed  circularly 
about  the  stylus.” — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

fiveleaved-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 

“  As  for  cinquefoile  or  fiveleaved-grasse,  there  is  not 
one  but  knoweth  it.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  ix. 

fl  ve-lobed,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  lobed.]  Having 
five  lobes. 

fi  ve-nerved,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  nerved.] 

Bot.  (of  leaves):  Having  five  “nerves.” 
fl've-part-ed,  a.  [English  five,  and  parted .] 
Divided  into  five  parts  ;  fivecleft. 
fl  ve-rxbbed,  a.  [En g.five,  and  ribbed .] 

Bot .  (of  leaves) :  Having  five  ribs  all  proceeding 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
flv -er,  s.  [Eng.fiv(e);-er.] 

1.  A  five-dollar  bill,  (77.  S.  Slang.) 

2.  A  five-pound  note.  (Eng.  Slang.) 

“I’ll  trot  him  against  any  horse  you  can  bring  for  a 
fiver.” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  vi. 

fives; ,  s.  [Five,  a.) 

1.  A  game  at  ball,  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
against  a  wall.  It  is  played  either  in  close  or  in 
open  courts,  of  various  shapes  and  proportions. 
The  game  is  known  as  hand-fives  or  bat-fives, 
according  as  the  ball  is  struck  by  the  open  hand  or 
a  small  wooden  bat.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  dis¬ 
puted. 

“While  the  gentlemen  jail-birds  were  playing  at  fives.” 
— Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  St.  Medard. 

2.  The  fist,  or  hand,  as  having  five  fingers. 

“Altho’  as  yet  they  have  not  took  to  use  their  fives.” — 

Hook:  Bow  at  the  Oxford  Arms. 

3.  A  disease  in  horses,  resembling  the  staggers, 
and  consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
glands  ;  written  also  Vives. 

“His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yellows, 
was  past  cure  of  th e  fives,  and  stark  spoiled  with  the  stag¬ 
gers.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

IT  Bunch  of  fives:  The  fist.  (Slang.) 
fives-court,  s.  A  court  where  the  game  of  fives  is 
played. 

fl've-toothed,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  toothed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  five  teeth. 


flve-valved,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  valued.]  Having 
five  valves. 

fix,  *fixe,  *fyx,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  fix6=&x.od,  settled, 
from  Lat.fixus,  pa.  par.  of  figo=to  fix;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fixo;  Ital.7i.ss0.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Fixed,  fastened. 

“  Certain  nombre  of  stones  fixes." — Chaucer:  Astrolabe, 
p.  11. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  awkward  predicament  or  di¬ 
lemma  ;  a  difficulty. 

“We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommonly  awkward  fix." 
— Black:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxv. 

fix,  *fixe,  *fyx,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fix,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stable;  to  fasten  or 
secure  permanently  and  immovably. 

2.  To  make  fast,  to  fasten,  to  tie,  to  secure. 

“  An  ass’s  nole  T  fixed  on  his  head.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  stop  or  prevent  from  moving. 

4.  To  establish  or  settle  permanently  and  unalter¬ 
ably. 

“  Fix  most  firm  thy  resolution.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  i. 

5.  To  settle  or  establish;  to  locate;  as,  He  fixed 
his  residence  in  London. 

“Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  free.” 

Cowper:  Trans,  from  Guion. 

6.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  appoint ;  as,  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  fixed  for  to-day. 

7.  To  direct  steadily ;  to  fasten. 

“  My  thoughts  at  present  are  fixed  on  Homer.” — Dryden: 
Prose  Works,  vol.  i.,  let.  36. 

8.  To  deprive  of  volatility.  [B.3.] 

“We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed.” — 
Locke.  ( Johnson . ) 

9.  To  make  solid,  to  congeal. 

10.  To  make  permanent  or  stable;  as,  to  fix  colors 
in  dyeing.  [II.] 

11.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  adjust,  to  put 
in  order,  to  arrange,  to  set  right,  to  repair.  ( 77.  S. 
Colloq.) 

*12.  To  pierce,  to  transfix.  (In  this  sense  directly 
from  the  Latin.) 

“While  from  the  raging  sword  he  vainly  flies, 

A  bow  of  steel  shallTh*  his  trembling  thighs.” 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

13.  To  bribe ;  as,  to  fix  a  juror,  alderman,  legis¬ 
lator,  &c.  (  77.  S.  Slang.) 

IT  In  this  country  the  verb  is  used  colloquially  in 
a  similar  manner  to  fair e  in  French;  deriving  its 
signification  from  the  nouns  with  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed. 

II.  Phot. :  To  give  permanence  to  the  picture  on 
a  negative  or  positive.  [Fixing,  3.] 

“No  means  were  then  known  to  make  the  pictures  dur¬ 
able  ...  as  we  now  say  to  fix  them.” — Vogel:  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Light  and  Photography,  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  become  fixed,  made  fast,  or  fastened. 

“  The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  rest  or  cease  from  moving  or  wandering ;  to 
settle  down  permanently. 

“Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 

Resolved  to  fix  for  ever  here.” 

Waller:  Somerset  House,  17,  18. 

*3.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  lose  volatility. 

*4.  To  cease  to  be  fluid ;  to  become  hard  and  firm ; 
to  be  congealed. 

“The  quicksilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and  endure 
the  hammer.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

5.  To  determine ;  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolu¬ 
tion.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“  If  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  fix  upon  some  founda¬ 
tion  that  can  never  deceive  us.” — L’ Estrange. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
fasten, _  and  to  stick :  “  Fix  is  a  generic  term  ;  fasten 
and  stick  are  but  modes  of  fixing :  we  fix  whatever 
we  make  to  remain  in  a  given  situation  ;  we  fasten 
if  we  fix  it  firmly ;  we  stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  hy 
means  of  sticking.  Shelves  are  fixed;  a  horse  is 
fastened  to  a  gate  ;  bills  are  stuck.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to  settle, 
and  to  establish :  '■'’Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
term;  to  settle  and  to  establish  are  to  fix  strongly. 
Fix  and  settle  are  applied  either  to  material  or  spir- 
itual  objects;  establish  only  to  moral  objects.  To 
fix  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  settle  may  be  the 
joint  act  of  many.  To  fix  and  settle  are  personal  acts, 
and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nature  ;  but 
establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the  objects 
mostly  of  a  public  nature.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to  deter¬ 
mine,  to  settle,  and  to  limit:  “These  all  denote  the 


acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ  in  the  object 
and  circumstances  of  the  action.  To  7?,#,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a  single 
point  or  a  line ;  but  to  determine  is  always  said  of 
one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole :  we  fix  where  a 
thing  shall  begin  ;  but  we  determine  where  it  shall 
begin,  and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how 
far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like.  So  in  morals  we  may 
fix  the  day  and  hour ;  but  we  determine  the  mode  of 
doing.  Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end  ; 
we  commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters, 
in  order  to  settle  a  matter  finally.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

f  Ix -h-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fix;  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  be  fixed ;  capable  of  being  fixed. 

“Since  they  car  not  then  stay  what  is  transitory,  let 
them  attend  to  arrest  that  which  is  fixable." — Mountagu: 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ix.,  §  2. 

flx-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of 
figo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fixing,  settling,  or  establishing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  firm,  or 
stable ;  stability,  firmness,  steadiness. 

“  Your  fixation  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  be  more 
necessary  for  your  soul’s  than  your  kingdom’s  peace.” — 
King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  bo  fluid  and 
becoming  firm. 

“  Salt  dissolved  upon  a  fixation  returns  to  its  affected 
cubes.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

4.  The  absence  or  loss  of  volatility. 

“The  transfusion  of  blood,  the  ponderation  of  air,  the 
fixation  of  mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  the  public 
mind.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  Confinement,  restriction. 

“  They  are  subject  to  errors  from  a  narrowness  of  soul, 
a  fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objects.”— 
Watts. 

*6.  Eesidence  in  a  certain  place ;  location. 

“  To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  proper 
place  or  fixation.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

II.  Chem.  (of  a  gas) :  The  act  of  converting,  or  the 
state  of  being  converted,  into  a  liquid,  or  even  into 
a  solid. 

f  Ix-<j.-tlve,  s.  [Lat.^ws,  pa.  par.  of  Tififo.]  That 
which  serves  to  fix  or  make  stable  or  permanent,  a9 
a  mordant  fixes  colors. 

*fix'-a_tiire,  s.  [Lat .fixus,  pa.  par.  of  figo.]  A 
gummy  preparation  for  the  hair  ;  bandoline. 

*flxe,a.  [Fix,  a.] 

fixed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fix,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fastened  or  set  firmly  and  securely  ;  fast,  firm 

2.  Established,  settled,  determined,  unalterable, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fixed  and  firm,  see 

Firm. 

*fixed-air,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757,  to  car 
bonic  acid  gas  (q.  v.),  as  it  was  obtained  from  lime, 
stone. 

fixed-alkalies,  s.  pi.  Potash  and  soda,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile 
alkali. 

fixed-ammunition,  s. 

Mil. :  A  charge  of  powder  and  shot  inclosed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  wrapper  or  case,  ready  for  loading. 

fixed-axis,  s.  The  axis  about  which  a  plane 
revolves  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. 

fixed-bodies,  s.  pi.  Bodies  which  bear  a  great 
heat  without  evaporation  or  volatilization. 

*fixed-ecliptic,  s.  A  certain  imaginary  plane 
which  does  not  change  its  position  in  the  heavens 
from  the  action  of  any  portion  of  the  solar  system. 

fixed-light,  s.  One  character  of  light  displayed 
from  a  lighthouse.  Its  beams  are  constant,  and 
are  susceptible  of  variation,  as  white  or  colored, 
single  or  double. 

fixed-liquids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Liquids  which  do  not  rise  in  vapor  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  undergoing  decomposition. 
[Fixed-oils.]  f 

fixed-oils,  s.  pi.  * 

Chem. :  Glycerides,  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  they  yield 
glycerine  and  alkaline  salts  of  fatty  acids.  They 
are  called  fixed-oils  because  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tilled  unchanged:  when  distilled  they  yield  gas, 
and  carbon  remains  in  the  retort.  Fixed-oils  are 
inflammable,  inodorous  when  purified,  insoluble  in 
water,  on  which  they  float,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  produce  a  permanent  greasy  stain  on 
paper.  Some,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fixed-points 
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fixed  sun,  s. 

Pyrotech.:  A  device  composed  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  jets  of  fire  distributed  circularly  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  All  the  fuses  take  fire  at  once 
through  channels  charged  with  quick-matches. 

flx'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fixed ;  •ly.']  In  a  fixed, 
firm,  stable,  or  settled  manner;  farmly;  stead¬ 
fastly. 

flx-ed-ness,  *fix-ed-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fixed ; 
•ness.  ] 

1.  The  Quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  determined, 
or  settled ;  stability,  firmness. 

2.  Solidity,  firmness,  cohesion  of  parts. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  volatility. 

4.  A  state  of  being  fixed,  firm,  or  settled  firmly 
in  mind  or  opinion ;  steadfastness,  firmness,  resolu¬ 
tion. 

♦flx-Id-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fixed;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fixed ;  fixedness. 

f  Ix’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fix,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language , 


2.  (PI.) :  Equipment,  apparatus,  outfit,  embellish¬ 
ments. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.:  Apiece  of  cast-iron  adapted  to  carry 
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acid  and  rancid,  owing  to  fatty  acids  being  liber¬ 
ated.  These  are  called  non-drying  oils ;  others  ab¬ 
sorb  oxygen  and  dry  up  like  varnish  when  exposed 
to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  and  are  called  drying  oils. 

fixed-points,  s.  pi. 

Police :  Certain  places  where  a  constable  is  per¬ 
manently  stationed  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
render  assistance  in  cases  of  emergency.  This  plan 
has  been  adopted  in  order  that  the  public  may  know 
where  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  police  officer  with¬ 
out  delay.  (Eng.) 

♦fixed-signs,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  A  term  applied  by  certain  astronomers 
,to  the  signs  Taurus  («),  Leo  (SI),  Scorpio  (tti),  and 
'Aquarius  (#r) :  the  seasons  being  considered  as  less 
Variable  when  the  s-m  is  in  these  constellations. 

fixed-star,  s.  \ 

1.  Pyrotech. :  A  composition  introduced  into  a 
focket-case  and  emitting  fire  at  five  holes,  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  star.  The  composition  is  niter,  sulphur,  gun¬ 
powder-meal.  and  antimony. 

2.  Astron.  (pi.) :  Stars  which  till  lately  were  sup¬ 
posed  absolutely  to  maintain  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions  toward  each  other  in  the  sky,  and  are  still 
admitted  to  do  so  very  nearly.  They  are  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  planets  or  “wandering  stars.” 

ci  ally  the  partfof  fh"  helv^anlcf  the^ifky  1- The  act  or  process  of  making  fixed,  firm  stable. 
Way  (q.  v .).  PF?om  a  remote  period  of  antSy  settled,  or  established;  consolidation,  settlement, 
they  have  been  grouped  into  constellations.  [Con-  estaousument. 
stellation.]  They  shine  by  their  own  light,  and 
probably  are  suns  each  one  surrounded  by  planets 
of  its  own.  Huggins  considered  that  Sirius  was 

moving  away  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  29j\  miles  _  _ _ ,  ^ _ _ _ 

a  second.  Some  stars  are  periodic,  and  vary  in  piHowffiiocks  and  the  like.  When  it *is  built  into  a 
brightness,  others  disappear  and  come  again.  wau  js  called  a  wall-fixing,  or  wall-box;  when 
There  are  double  and  triple  stars,  gravity  operating  attached  to  a  wall  by  bolts  it  is  a  plate-fixing, 
on  their  movements.  Spectroscopic  observation  is  There  are  also  beam-fixings,  as  when  wheels  in¬ 
beginning  to  detect  simple  substances  like  those  on  tended  to  work  at  the  position  where  the  fixing  is 
the  earth  in  some  fixed  stars.  Thus  Huggins  and  situated  ;  and  when  the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them, 
Miller  have  found  that  the  red  star  Aldebaran  has  it  is  then  commonly  called  a  wheel-fixing, 
spectroscopic  lines  agreeing  with  those  of  sodium,  2.  Metall.:  The  material  used  in  preparing  the 
magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and  bismuth,  tellurium,  hearth  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace  for  receiv- 
and  mercury,  and  that  the  brilliant  white  star  jng  its  charge.  A  certain  amount  of  ore,  cinder, 
Sirius  has  lines  corresponding  with  those  of  sodium,  ancj  scrap  are  banked  up  round  the  boshes,  the 
magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  iron.  amount  and  kind  varying  with  the  character  of  the 

If  To  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  jron  an(j  the  construction  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
distances  of  the  “  fixed  stars,”  it  is  needful  to  take  called  fettling  in  some  parts  of  England, 
the  major  axis  or  principal  diameter  of  the  earth  s  3.  Photog.:  Of  a  negative;  the  removal,  by  a 
orbit,  as  the  base  line.  Though  six  months  must  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
elapse  before  the  observation  of  the  parallax  of  the  potassium,  of  the  unaffected  deposit  of  iodide  and 
star  as  from  one  extremity  of  the  base  can  be  fol-  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  film  after  expos- 
lowed  by  an  observation  of  its  parallax  as  witnessed  ure  an(j  development  of  the  picture.  Of  a  positive ; 
from  the  other,  yet  as  it  is  possible  to  calculate  ex-  tbe  removal  of  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  from 
actlyhowfar  the  star  will  have  moved  during  the  six  ^e  surface  of  the  photographic  paper  after  expos- 
months,  the  two  observations  can  be  brought  into  pro  under  the  negative, 
comparison.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  -  rTr  ^  .w  -1 

calculated  zenith  distance  of  the  star  after  the  I IX  -l  ty ,  s.  \_VT.jixue.} 

lapse  of  the  six  months,  and  its  actual  zenith  dis-  1.  Coherence  of  parts,  fixedness;  opposed  tovola- 

tance,  as.  in  1  ue  time  ascertained  by  observation,  tility.  ,  ,  , 

are  found  precisely  to  agree,  the  base  line,  upward  2.  Fixed,  secure,  or  determinate  character ;  secu- 
of  184  millions  of  miles  in  length,  looking  lfire  a  rity;  as,  fixity  of  tenure. 

mathematical  point  in  comparison  with  the  infinite  fixature,  s.  [Eng.  fiixt  (fixed)  ,*  suff.  -tire.) 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  A  few,  however,  are 
found  to  have  parallax.  Alpha  Centauri,  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  has  one  of  2 No  star  has 
so  great  a  parallax.  If  the  observation  made  be 
correct,  then  its  distance  from  us  would  be  only 

about 200  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun.  lhe  -  , 

pai  allax  of  the  bright  star  of  Lyra  is  only  a  quarter  (3)  Anything  fixed  or  placed  m  a  Arm  and  fixed 
of  a  second.  Struve  of  St.  Petersburg  says  that  position ;  all  clenched  and  riveted  parts  of  a  build- 

stars  of  the  second  magnitude  have  an  average  par-  ing.  .  , _ . 

allax  of  A,  of  a  second.  But  Professor  Airy  thinks  2.  Fig.:  A  person  who  has  remained  so  long  in  one 
the  astronomical  observer  cannot  accurately  split  place,  or  office,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  him. 
a  second  into  tenths.  Besides  this,  refraction  pre-  jj  Law:  A  term  applied  to  things  of  an  accessory 
vents  observations  being  as  accurate  as  Struve  nature  annexed  to  houses  or  lands,  so  as  to  become 
believes.  To  diminish  the  effect  of  parallax,  ob-  parfc  cf  the  realty.  The  annexation  must  be  by  the 
servations  are  now  made  on  two  stars  near  eacn  ar£jc]p  being  set  into  or  united  with  the  land,  or 
other  in  the  heavens,  the  one  with  no  parallax,  and  with  gome  substance  previously  connected  there- 
the  other  whose  parallax  we  wish  to  ascertain.  I ne  with>  TbUs  a  shed  built  upon  a  frame  not  let  into 
angle  between  the  two  stars  is  noted  twice,  with  an  the  earth  is  not  a  fixture.  Machines  and  other 
interval  of  six  months  between,  and  as  both  stars  things  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade  are  not ^fixt¬ 
ure  similarly  affected  by  refraction,  precession,  no-  they  can  be  removed  without  material  dam- 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  ,  .  „  , 

(1)  The  act  of  fixing,  setting,  or  placing  firmly. 

(2)  Firmness,  stability,  stable  state.  (Shakesp.: 
Troilus  and  Cressida ,  i.  3.  [Folio.J) 


age  to  the  property.  Fixtures  may  not  be  distrained 
upon. 

*f  Ix’-iire,  s.  [Eng .fix; -ure.] 

1.  Stability;  firmness..  ( Shakesp Troilus  and 


tation,  and  observation,  no  corrections  for  those 
sources  of  error  require  to  be  applied,  lhe  cele¬ 
brated  astronomer,  Bessel  of  KOnigsberg,  used  this 
method  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  small 

star  No.  61  Cygni.  He  found  the  parallax  to  be  *  of  - - 

a  second,  and  therefore  estimated  its  distance  at  Cressida,  1. 3.  [Quarto.]) 
660  000  oimes  the  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  2.  Dire  tion,  position. 

63,000,000,000,000,  that  is  sixty-three  billions  of  mdes 
[English-  notation;  or  sixty-three  trillions  by  the 
French  system].  ‘The  term  fixed  stars,  says 
Professor  Airy,  “  is  a  good  one  for  young  astrono¬ 
mers  to  use;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  stars 
which  have  been  well  observed,  seem  to  have  a 
proper  motion  of  their  own,  and  that  is  known  by 
the  term  ‘  proper  motion.  '  It  is  m  every  case  a 
small  quantity.  The  largest  known  is  that  of  the 
small  star.  61  Cygni,  which  moves  nearly  3  m  a 
year,  and  that  of  a  star  called  Groombndge,  1830, 
nearly  4"  in  a  year.  The  first  has  very  decided  par¬ 
allax,  the  second  probably  has  it  too,  though  to  a 
smaller  amount.  Sirius  and  Arcturus  have  also  a 
perceptible  proper  motion. 


flz’  glg(l),s.  [Fishgig.] 
flz’-glg  (2),  S.  [Fizz,  v.] 

1.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework,  made  with  damp  powder, 
which  makes  a  fizzing  or  hissing  noise. 

fizz,  fiz,  s.  [Fizz,  r.] 

1.  A  hissing  sound.  .  ,  .  ..  „ 

2.  Champagne,  from  the  noise  made  by  it  wnen 
opened. 

fizz,  v.  t.  [Icel .fisa;  Dan.  fise.]  [Fist  (2),  «.] 

1.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

2.  To  fail  in  an  attempt.  _ ___ 


Sack 

flz  -zle,  v.  i.  [Vide  Foist  for  derivation.]  To 
fizz,  to  hiss. 

f  Iz -zle,  s.  [Fizzle,  u.]  A  state  of  making  a  fiz^ 
zing  noise. 

flz’-zen-less,  fu§h-i6n-lSss,  a.  [Fissenless.] 
fjord,  s.  [Fiord.] 
flab,  s.  [Flaps.] 

Bot. :  Some  kind  of  musnroom,  ^  Jamieson .)  Ap¬ 
parently  the  same  as  Eng.  Flaps  (q.  v.). 

flab  -ber-gast,  v.  t.  [Prob.  irom>flap,  and  aghast  A 
To  strike  with  wonder  and  amazement;  to  astonish. 
(Colloquial.) 

flab  -bl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  flabby ;  -ly.}  In  p  flabby 
manner. 

flab'-bl-ness,  s.  [Eng  .flabby;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  flabby. 

flab’-b^,  a.  [A  variant  of  flappy,  from  fiap=tAi 
hang  loosely.]  Soft  and  yielding ;  hanging  loosely 
by  its  own  weight ;  easily  shaken  or  yielding  to  the 
touch. 

♦fla  -bel,  *lla'-ble,  s.  [hat, flabellum=  a  fan.]  A 
fan.  »  » 

♦fla-bell',  v.  t.  [Latin  flabello,  from  Lat.  flabel- 
lumL  a  fan.]  To  fan. 

fla-bel-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat .  fiabellum  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  L  genus  of  Gorgonid®.  It  was  formerly 
made  to  contain  the  Fan-corals,  now  removed  to  the 
genus  Rhipidogorgia. 

2.  Paloeobotany :  A 
genus  believed  to  be  of 
fossil  palms,  founded 
by  Count  Sternberg  in 
1823.  Morris,  in  his 
British  Fossils,  enume¬ 
rates  two  species :  one 
Flabellaria  borassifo- 
lia,  from  the  coal 
measures  of  White¬ 
haven  and  Coalbrook 
Dale;  and  the  other, 

F.  lamanonis,  from  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

fla-bel'-late,  subst.  . 

[Lat.  flabellatus,  pa.  Flabellaria  Tune, 
par.  otflabello-to  fan.]  _ 

ZoOl.,  Bot.,  dtc.:  The  same  as  flabelliform  (q.  V.). 
fla-bel-la’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flabellum-a  fan ;  Eng. 

suff.  - ation .]  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , .  ,  . 

Surg. :  The  act  of  keeping  fractured  limbs,  and 
the  dressings  about  them,  cool  by  means  of  a  tan  or 
other  similar  contrivance. 

fla-bel'-ll-form,  s.  [Lat.  fiabellum.  (q.  v.),  and 
forma=loren,  shape.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Fan-shaped.  (CHven.) 

2,  Bot. :  Fan-shaped;  plaited  like  the  , rays  of  a 
fan.  Example,  the  leaf  of  Borassus  flabellif ormis. 

fla-bel'-lum,  s.  [Lat.=a  small  fan  or  fly-trap.] 

1. ’  Eccles.  and  Ch.  Hist. : 

(1)  Sing.:  An  ecclesiastical  fan,  formed  in  Rom® 

of  peacocks’ feathers,  and  in  other  Obediences,  of 
metal ;  anciently  used  to  drive  away  flies  and  other 
insects  from  the  chalice  during  the  Sacred  Myster¬ 
ies.  The  ministry  of  the  fiabellum  was  primarily 
confided  to  the  deacon,  though  afterward,  in  th& 
Latin  Church,  it  might  be  exercised  by  any  person 
who  had  received  the  tonsure.  The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  are  the  only  Christians  who  make  use  of 
the  fiabellum.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

(2)  PL:  Two  fans  of  peacocks’  feathers,  bom® 
before  the  Pope  on  solemn  festivals.  (Martigny.) 

2.  ZoOl.  and  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa,  fam¬ 
ily  Turbinolid®.  It  has  existed  from  Eocene  times 
till  now. 

flab  -er-gast,  v.  t.  [Flabbergast.] 

*flab'-Ile,  a.  [Lat.  flabilis=  airy,  from  flo= to 
blow.]  Blown  about  by  the  wind;  subject  to  be 
blown  about. 

flac'-?Id,  a.  [O.  PT-flaccide,  from  Lat.  flaccidu*, 
from  flaccus = flabby,  hanging  loosely.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Soft  and  weak;  flabby;  drooping;  hanging 
loosely  and  flabbily. 

*2.  Weakened,  relaxed,  faint. 

II.  Bot. :  Relaxed  from  want  of  moisture. 
flac-§id-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  flaccid;  -ity A  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid ;  flaccidness. 

flac'-9ld-ly,  adv.  [En g.  flaccid;  -ly.]  In  a  flao- 
cid,  loose,  or  flabby  manner. 

fiac’-cld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flaccid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid,  flabby,  or  lax; 
want  of  stiffness  or  firmness. 

♦flack,  ♦flacke,  v.  i.  [Icel.  flakka;  Sw.  flackai 
Dan .flakke ;  O.  H.  Ger.  flacken.)  To  flutter ;  to  pal¬ 
pitate ;  to  move  rapidly.  _ _ 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  Jbwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hm, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  *em;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-£, 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


flacker 
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flagellum 


flack'-er,  v.  i.  [Ger.  flackeren .]  To  flutter 
about  as  a  bird.  [Flacke.J 

flack  -et,  *flack-at,  s.  [O.  Fr.  flctsquet,  dimiu. 
otflasque—a  flask.]  A  little  flask  or  flagon. 

flij.-cour'-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  flacourt{ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiacese  (q.  v.).  They  have 
several  styles  and  stigmas  and  succulent  fruit. 

fla-cour  -ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Etienne  de 
Flacourt,  Director  of  the  French  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  who  headed  an  expedition  to  Madagascar  in 
A.  D.  1648,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it.] 

,  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Flacourt- 
iace®.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  trees.  The  fruits  of 
Flacourtia  ramontchi,  sapida,  and  sepiaria  are 
eaten.  The  young  leaves  and  roots  of  F.  cata- 
phracta  are  astringent  and  stomachic,  and  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  parts  of  India  for  diarrhoea  and  general 
debility.  ( Lindley .) 

fla-c6ur-tl-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fla- 
courti(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece-] 

Bot. :  Bixads,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Violates.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  simple  alternate  often  leathery  and 
dotted  leaves  :  sepals  4  to  7 ;  petals  4  to  7  ;  stamens, 
the  same  number,  ora  multiple  of  it ;  ovary  roundish 
celled,  sessile,  with  parietal  placentfe ;  fruit  fleshy 
and  indehiscent  or  capsular,  1  celled,  4  or  5  valved. 
Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Known 
species  about  100.  Some  are  bitter  and  astringent ; 
others  yield  eatable  fruits.  [Bixa,  Flacourtia.] 
The  order  is  divided  into  four  tribes,  Bixese, 
Prockeee,  Flacourtese,  and  Erythrospermese. 

flag  (1),  *flagg,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  weakened  form  of 
flack  or  flacke  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hang  loosely,  without  stiffness  or  tension. 

“  Their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men’s  graves.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected. 

“Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 

And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it.” 

Corcper.  Table  Talk,  520,  521. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  lose  strength  ;  to  droop  ;  to  sink. 

“  By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  nearly  to 
their  last  flask  of  powder ;  but  their  spirit  never  flagged.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  become  or  be  dull,  cheerless  or  dispirited. 

“  For  you  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  flag.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

5.  To  grow  stale  or  uninteresting ;  to  lose  interest. 
“The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag  and  grow 

languid.” — Swift. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness  ;  to  allow  to  droop. 
“The  thousand  loves  that  arm  thy  potent  eye 

Must  drop  their  quivers,  flag  their  wings,  and  die.” 

>  Prior:  An  Ode. 

2.  To  enervate ;  to  enfeeble ;  to  exhaust. 

“  Nothing  so  flags  the  spirits  .  .  .  as  intense  studies. 
— Echard:  Grounds  of  the  Cont.  of  the  Clergy,  p.  29. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flag,  to 
droo'p,  to  drop,  and  to  languish:  “In  the  proper 
application  nothing  flags  but  that  whicli  can  bo 
distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the  wind,  as  the 
leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want  of  water  or 
in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  the  spir¬ 
its  are  said  to  flag:  nothing  is  said  to  droop  but 
that  the  head  of  which  can  drop  in  this  manner; 
the  snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses 
more  than  to  flag;  the  human  body  also  droops 
when  the  strength  fails:  languish. is  a  still  stronger 
expression  than  droop,  ana  is  applicable  princi¬ 
pally  to  persons ;  some  languish  in  sickness,  some 
in  prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  distress:  to  pine  is 
to  be  in  a  state  of  wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of 
a  mental  nature;  a  child  may  pine  when  absent 
from  all  its  friends,  and  supposing  itself  deserted.” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flag  (21,  v.  t.  [Flag  (3),s.]  To  pave  or  lay  with 
flags  or  flagstones. 

“A  white  stone  used  tor  flagging  floors.” — Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

flag  (3),  v.  t.  [Flag(1),s.]  To  ornament,  deck 
out,  or  adorn  with  flags. 

flag  (4) ,  v.  t.  [Flag  (1) ,  s.]  To  signal  with  a  flag ; 
as,  to  flag  a  train. 

flag  (1),  s.  [Dan.  flag;  Sw.  flagg;  Dut.  vlag; 
Ger.flagge:  from  the  same  root  as  flag  (1),  v.] 

1.  An  ensign  or  colors ;  a  piece  of  cloth,  either 
plain  or  colored,  and  having  certain  figures,  lines, 
or  marks  painted  or  worked  on  it ;  a  banner  indi¬ 
cating  nationality,  occupation,  or  intelligence. 
Flags  of  nationality  are  standards,  ensigns,  pen¬ 
nants  (pendants),  jacks.  Flags  of  occupation  indi¬ 
cate  service,  as  war,  merchant,  dispatch,  pilot, 


yacht-squadron,  liners,  &c.  Flags  of  intelligence 
are  of  various  colors  and  of  three  shapes :  square, 
pointed,  and  burgee.  They  are  used  in  various 
combinations  to  transmit  messages  according  to  a 
printed  or  secret  code.  The  standard  (military  or 
naval)  is  a  war  flag.  The  ensign  is  national.  The 
idea  of  standards  originated  with  the  Egyptians, 
at  an  early  age.  The  Crusaders  added  the  cross  to 
their  banners.  The  union  of  the  three  crosses  of 
St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  marks,  first 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  into  the  -king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain ;  and  then,  this  kingdom  with 
Ireland.  This  is  termed  the  Great  Union  Flag  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  brought  by  the  colonists  to 
America.  When  the  thirteen  colonies  began  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  British  rule,  they  placed  upon  their 
banners  a  rattlesnake,  cut  in  thirteen  pieces,  repre¬ 
senting  the  thirteen  colonies,  with  the  motto, 
“Join,  or  die.”  When  these  colonies  became  more 
united  in  their  purposes  of  resistance  to  British 
tyranny,  they  placed  upon  their  flag  a  well-formed 
rattlesnake  in  the  attitude  of  about  to  strike,  with 
the  motto,  “  Don't  tread  on  me.” 

The  next  form  of  the  United  States  flag  was  our 
present  standard,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  re¬ 
solved  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thir¬ 
teen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  that  the 
Union  be  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue  field,  repre¬ 
senting  “  a  new  constellation.”  On  the  13th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1794,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  flag  was  altered 
to  fifteen  red  and  white  stripes,  and  fifteen  stars. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  1818,  Congress  again  altered 
the  flag  by  returning  to  the  original  thirteen  stripes 
and  fifteen  stars,  as  the  adding  of  a  new  stripe  for 
each  additional  state  would  soon  make  the  flag  too 
unwieldy.  The  new  star  is  added  to  the  flag  on  the 
4th  of  July  following  the  admission  of  each  state 
into  the  Union. 

*2.  The  wing  or  pinion  of  a  bird. 

3.  The  uneven  end  of  an  uncut  tuft  of  hair  on  a 
brush. 

If  (1)  To  strike  or  lower  the  flag :  To  pull  the  flag 
down  in  token  of  respect,  surrender,  or  submission. 

(2)  To  dip  the  flag :  To  lower  it  for  a  brief  space 
as  a  salute  or  mark  of  respect. 

STo  hang  the  flag  half-mast  high:  To  raise  it 
halfway  up  the  staff,  as  a  token  of  mourning, 
♦flag-fallen,  *flag-falne,  a.  Out  of  employment, 
from  flags  being  exhibited  on  the  roofs  of  play¬ 
houses  when  there  were  performances  at  them. 

flag-feather,  s.  A  feather  of  a  bird’s  wing  next 
to  the  body, 
flag-lieutenant,  s. 

Naut. .  An  officer  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
an  admiral,  and  holding  a  similar  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  him  to  that  held  by  the  aid-de-camp  of  a 
general.  Through  him  all  orders  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  commanders  of  the  ships  under  the 
admiral’s  command, 
flag-offlcer,  s. 

Naut . :  A  commander  of  a  squadron  ;  an  admiral, 
vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral, 
flag-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  The  ship  which  carries  the  flag-officer,  or 
commander  of  the  squadron. 

flag- staff,  s.  The  pole  or  staff  on  which  a  flag 
is  displayed. 

“  Over  the  altar  are  seen  the  French  flag-staves  taken  by 
the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

flag  (2),  s.  [From  Eng.  flag= to  hang  loose,  to 
bend  down  ( Mahn ).  Skeat  considers  it  the  same 
word  as  flag=&a  ensign,  and  thinks  that  it  is  named 
from  waving  in  the  wind.] 

Bot.  ( either  flag  or  flags) :  The  genus  Iris,  spe¬ 
cially  (1)  Iris  pseudacorus  and  I.  fcetidissima,  (2) 
the  leaves  of  Typha  latifolia,  (3)  Aira  ccespitosa  (?). 
( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

“  She  took  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  laid  it  in  the  flags 
by  the  river’s  brink.” — Exodus  ii.  3. 

IT  Bot. :  The  genus  Gladiolus  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Corn  Flag ;  Acorus  calamus  as  the  Myrtle 
Flag  and  Sweet  Flag ;  Iris  pseudacorus  as  the 
Water  Flag,  Wild  Flag,  and.  Yellow  Flag;  and 
Typha  latifolia  as  Cat-tail  Flag.  ( Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land,  &c.) 

flag  (3),  s.  [Properly  a  thin  slice  of  turf  or  stone ; 
Icel.  flaga=a  flag  or  slab  of  stone,  fromJ?aA;na=to 
split  or  flake  off.]  The  same  as  Flagstone  (q.  v.). 

“  Flagstone  will  not  split,  as  slate  does,  being  found 
formed  into  ,/tagr.s,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other  than 
so  many  strata.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

flag-brgom,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  broom.’]  A  broom 
for  sweeping  flags  or  pavements ;  it  is  commonly 
made  of  birch- twigs. 

♦flag  -e-let,  s.  [Flageolet.] 
fla-gel  -la,  s.  pi.  [Flagellum.] 

♦flag  -el-lant-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  flagellant ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  or  practices  of  the  Flagellants. 
{Kingsley .) 


Flag; -el-lants,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  Flagellant  (sing.) * 
from  Lat.  flagellantes,  pi.  of  flagellans— whipping, 
pr.  par.  of  flagello= to  whip;  flagellum=a  whip,  a 
scourge.]  ,  .  ,  .  , 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  1360  at 
Perugia,  called  by  the  French  Perouse,  and  spread 
throughout  and  beyond  Italy.  Its  adherents,  who 
saw  a  plague  raging,  and  moreover  expected  the 
world  speedily  to  terminate,  believed  that  they 
could  propitiate  the  Divine  Being  by  walking  in 

g  recession  with  only  a  cloth  tied  round  them,  and 
agellating  their  bare  shoulders  with  whips,  which 
they  carried.  At  first  they  were  noted  for  sanctity, 
and  made  many  converts  even  from  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  classes,  but  doubtful  characters  beginning 
to  join  their  ranks,  they  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
were  restrained  from  their  processions  by  the  civd 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  then  the  sect  gradu¬ 
ally  died  away.  The  terror  produced  by  the  dread 
ful  disease  called  the  Black  Death,  which  destroyed 
many  millions  of  people  in  Europe  between  1348  and 
1351,  produced  a  revival  of  the  flagellation  mania, 
which  spread  over  most  of  Europe,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  greater  extravagances  than  before.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  band  of  120  Flagellants, 
male  and  female,  made  their  appearance  in  London 
on  a  missionary  enterprise.  They  marched  in  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets,  singing  a  hymn.  Then 
they  scourged  each  other,  trusting  that  the  spectacle 
might  prove  contagious.  But  the  sober-minded 
Britons  could  not  be  induced  either  to  flagellate 
themselves  or  submit  to  be  flagellated  by  others, 
and  the  strangers  had  to  leave  the  country  without 
having  made  even  one  proselyte.  In  1349,  Clement 
VII.  declared  the  Flagellants  heretics,  and  took 
steps  to  repress  them.  In  1414  an  effort  was  made 
in  Thuringia  to  revive  them  anew,  but  the  burning 
alive  of  their  leader,  Conrad  Schmidt,  and  ninety 
of  his  followers  in  part  thwarted  the  project,  though 
even  then  the  extirpation  of  the  sect  was  found  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty. 

flag-el-lar’-I-$,  s.  [Lat.  flagell(um),  and  fem. 
pi.  aaj.  suff.  -aria.  In  allusion  to  the  long,  flexible 
branches.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Commelynacese,  or,  according  to 
some  botanists,  of  Juncacese.  The  leaves  of  Flag  el- 
laria  indica  are  said  to  be  astringent  and  vulnerary. 
{Lindley.) 

fla-gel-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  flagell{a )  [Flagel¬ 
lum],  and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ata.)  _ 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  furnished  with  fla¬ 
gella  [Flagellum,  I.  2.],  which  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  cilif  .  Both  are  used  as  organs  of  loco¬ 
motion. 

flag -el-late,  a.  [Flagellata.] 

ZoOl.:  Furnished  with  Flagella  (q.  v.). 
flag  -el-late,  v.  t.  [Lat- flagellatus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagello— to  whip,  to  beat;  flagellum=a  scourge.] 
To  whip,  to  beat,  to  scourge. 

flag-el-la -tion,  s.  [Lat-  flagetlatio,  from  flagel¬ 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  flagello.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  beating,  whipping,  or 
scourging  ;  a  scourging  or  flogging ;  the  use  of  the 
whip  or  scourge. 

2.  Religious:  Flagellation  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  from  religious  motives  among  the  old 
Egyptians.  It  entered  the  Christian  Church  about 
A.  D.40Q.  About  A.  D.  1056  Cardinal  Peter  Damian 
de  Honestis  greatly  commended  it.  At  a  later 
period  it  met  with  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Baron- 
ius  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  thirteenth  it  had  become  the  distinctive  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  the  sect  called  in  consequence  Flagel¬ 
lants  (q.  v.). 

flag' -el-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  uses  flagel¬ 
lation  ;  one  who  scourges  or  whips. 

*flA-|rel  le,  s.  [Lat.  flagellum ;  Ital.  flagello .] 
A  scourge,  a  whip. 

fla-gel  -li-form,  a.  [Lat.  flagelli  (genit.  of  flar 
gellum),  and  forma= a  form.] 

Bot.:  Whip-shaped;  long,  taper,  and  supple,  like 
the  thong  of  a  whip.  Example,  the  stem  of  Vinca. 
The  term  is  confined  to  stems  and  roots.  {Lindley .) 

fla-gel-lum  (pi.  fla-gel  -la),  s.  [Lat-,=a  whip, 
a  scourge.] 

I.  Zodlogy: 

1.  Sing,  {flagellum ) : 

(1)  A  whip-like  appendage  to  the  legs  of  the 
Crustacea.  {Owen.) 

(2)  One  of  the  bristles  described  under  2.  {Nich¬ 
olson.) 

(3)  The  whip-like  appendage  to  the  pilidium  in 
the  larva  of  the  scolecid  genus  N emertes.  {Huxley.) 

‘2.  PI.  {flagella) :  Long,  whip-like  bristles  found 
in  the  order  of  Infusoria,  called  in  consequence 
Flagellata  (q.  v.). 

II.  Botany: 

1.  One  of  the  trailing  shoots  of  a  vine.  {Lindley.) 
2.  {Less  properly) :  The  runner  of  a  strawberry  or 
any  similar  plant. 

*3.  {PI.)  .’The  twigs  or  youngest  shoots  of  branches; 
the  ramuli,  or  branchlets. 
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flag  -eo-let,  *flag-e-let,  *flag-el-late,  s.  [Fr. 
flageolet=  a  pipe  or  whistle ;  dimin.  of  0.  Fr.  flageol, 
from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  *flautiolus,  dimin.  of 
flauta=a  flute.] 

Music  : 

1.  A  small  pipe  with  a  mouth-piece  inserted  in  a 
bulb  (hence  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the 
same  root  from  which  the  word  flagon  comes),  pro¬ 
ducing  a  shrill  sound,  similar  but  much  softer  in 
quality  than  that  produced  from  the  flauto  piccolo. 
It  was  formerly  employed  in  the  orchestra.  The 
obligato  in  the  song,  “  0,  Ruddier  than  the  Cherry,” 
in  Handel’s  Acis  and  Galatea ,  is  for  a  flageolet. 

2.  The  tone  produced  from  a  violin  by  lightly 
pressing  the  bow  near  the  bridge  upon  lightly- 
touched  strings,  is  called  flageolet  or  flute  tone. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

flageolet  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  natural  harmonics  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  so  called  from  their  pure  flute-like  quality 
of  tone. 

*flag-et,  s.  [Flacket.]  A  small  flagon, 
flagged  (1),  a.  [Eng.  flag  (1),  s.  ;-ed.]  Decked  out 
or  ornamented  with  flags  ;  bearing  a  flag. 

flagged  (2),  a.  [Eng.^ag'  (2),  s. ;  -ed.]  Planted 
Or  furnished  with  flags. 

flagged  (3),  a.  [Eng.  flag  (3),  s. ;  -ed.]  Paved  or 
laid  down  with  flagstones. 

flag’-gl-ness.s.  [Eng. flaggy;  -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  flaggy  ;  limberness,  laxity ;  loss  or 
want  of  tension. 

flag'-glng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flag  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  lax  or 
drooping. 

flag’-glng  (2) , pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flag  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  paving  with  flagstones. 

2.  Flagstones  collectively;  the  pavement  of  the 
sidewalks  of  a  street. 

3.  The  act  of  signaling  a  conveyance,  railway 
train,  or  ship,  using  a  flag  as  the  instrument  of 
attracting  attention. 

flag -ging-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  flagging  (1) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  flagging,  drooping,  or  weary  manner, 
flag'-g^  (1),  a.  [Eng. flag  (1),  v. ;  - y .] 

1.  Drooping,  flagging,  lax,  weak,  limber ;  without 
stiffness  or  tension. 

2.  Weak  in  taste;  insipid. 

flag'-g^  (2),  *flag-gie,  a.  [Eng.  flag  (1),  s.;  -y.] 

1.  Like  a  flag  ;  broad. 

2.  Consisting  of  flags  ;  full  of  flags. 


♦flag  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  flagitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagito.]  To  demand  fiercely,  or  with  importunity. 
(Carlyle.) 

♦flag-I-ta’-tion,  s.  [Eat.  flagitatio.]  The  act  of 
demanding  with  violence,  fierceness,  or  impor¬ 
tunity. 

fla-gl'-tious,  *flargi-cious,  a.  [Lat.  flagitiosus, 
from  flagitium=a  disgraceful  act,  from  flagito— to 
act  with  violence,  from  the  same  root  as  flagro=  to 
burn;  Ital. flagizioso ;  Sp .  flagicioso.] 

1.  Exceedingly  disgraceful ;  wicked,  atrocious ; 
heinous,  flagrant,  villainous. 

“In  this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a 
flagitious  breach  of  public  faith.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

*2.  Deeply  criminal  or  guilty. 

“  He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 

And  harder  still,  flagitious  yet  not  great.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  205. 

*3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  disgraceful  or 
scandalous  crimes  or  conduct. 

“  Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 

Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  529. 

H  For  the  difference  between  flagitious  and  hein¬ 
ous,  see  Heinous. 

fla-gi  -tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flagitious ;  -ly.']  In 
an  atrocious,  villainous,  or  heinously  disgraceful 


manner. 

flgi-gl -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flagitious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  flagitious;  extreme  wicked¬ 
ness,  atrocity,  villainy, 
flag  -man,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  attends  to  or  makes  signals  with 
flags  on  board  a  vessel,  or  on  the  railroads. 

*2.  An  admiral;  a  vice-admiral ;  a  nag-oincer. 
flag  -on,  *flag-gon,  s.  [Fr.^Zacon.frpmLowLat. 
fiascos  a  large  flask  ;  jhascus,flasco=a  flask ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  fiasco.]  [Flask.]  A  vessel  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  used  for  holding  liquors^ _ _ 


fla'-gra.n-$f ,  s.  [Lat.  flagrantia,  from  flagrans, 
pr.  par.  of flagro=to  burn.] 

*1.  Lit.:  A  burning,  a  heat;  fire. 

“Lust  causeth  a  flagranc y  in  the  eyes,  as  the  sight  and 
the  touch  are  the  things  desired,  and  therefore  the  spirits 
resort  to  those  parts.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  722. 

2.  Fig. :  Heinousness,  atrocity,  exceeding  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  flagitiousness. 

“The  flagrancy  and  dangerous  consequence  of  what 
was  doing.” — Steel:  Apology.  (Pref.) 

fla  -grant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Eat.  flagrans,  pr.  par. 
ot  flagro— to  burn;  Ital.  &  Sp  .flagrante.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Burning,  blazing. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Burning,  ardent,  eager,  heated. 

‘[With  flxt  and  steady  thoughts,  with  flagrant  love  and 
intire  devotion  of  soul.”—  Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i., 
ch.  v. 

*2.  Glowing,  flushed,  red. 

*3.  Raging  hotly  or  furiously ;  as,  A  war  was  fla¬ 
grant. 

4.  Heinous,  glaring ;  openly  or  glaringly  wicked  ; 
flagitious. 

“A  flagrant  aot  of  injustice.” — Bp.  Heard:  Christ  driv¬ 
ing  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

fla-gran-te  bel-lo,  phr .  [Lat.]  With  the  war 
raging  at  the  time. 

fla-gran  -te  de-lic  -to,  phr.  [Lat.] 

Law :  In  the  very  act  of  committing  a  crime. 

TT  Taken  flagrante  delicto ;  Caught  in  the  act. 

fla’-grant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flagrant;  -ly.]  In  a 
flagrant  manner ;  heinously,  glaringly,  notoriously. 

♦fla  -grate,  v.  t.  [Latin  flagratus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagro— to  burn.]  To  burn. 

♦fla-gra -tion,  s.  [Flageate.]  A  burning;  a 
conflagration. 

“We — numbed — feared  no flagration.” 

Lovelace:  Fletcher's  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

flag  -side,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  side.]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  side  of  a  split  haddock  which  is  free 
from  bone. 

flag -stone,  s.  [Eng.  flag  (1),  and.  stone.] 

1.  Lithology : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  rock  so  laminated  as  to  split  into 
large,  thin  layers.  Clay-slate  does  so,  some  lime¬ 
stones  and  some  sandstones. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  laminated  kind  of  sandstone. 

2.  Comm.:  Any  rock  which  can  be  split  into  flags 
for  pavements  or  courtyards. 

flag  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  flag  (2),  and  worm.]  A 
worm,  as  its  name  imports,  occurring  among  the 
aquatic  plants  called  Flags.  The  term  is  used  by 
Walton  in  his  Angler,  but  the  allusion  is  too  vague 
to  enable  one  to  identify  the  worm  or  larva  in¬ 
tended. 

♦flail,  *flayl,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  flaieler,  flaeler,  from 
Lat.  flagello .]  [Flail,  s.]  To  strike  or  beat  as 
with  a  flail. 

flail,  *flayle,  *fleghl,  *fleyl,  ♦fleyle,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

flael,  flaiel,  from  Lot.  flagellum— a  whip,  a  scourge; 
O.  H.  Ger.  flegil:  Dut.  vlegel;  Port.  &  Ital  .flagello; 
O.  Sp .flagelo;  Er.jUau.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  wooden  instrument  used  for  thresh¬ 
ing  grain  by  hand.  The  flail  consists  of  the  hand- 
staff  and  the  souple,  or  swiple,  which  are  joined  by 
a  piece  of  whang  or  eel-skin  to  a  swivel  called  the 
hooding. 

♦2.  Old  Arms :  An  ancient  weapon  used  in  war.  It 
was  a  club  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  and  swinging 
from  the  end  of  a  large  handle,  like  the  morning- 
stars  of  the  London  train-bands,  three  centuries 
since. 

“But  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 

He  with  his  yron  flaile  amongst  them  thondred.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  v.  19. 

♦flail ’-y,  a.  [Eng.  flail;  -y.]  Acting  like  a  flail. 

( Vicars. ) 

♦flaine,  pa.  par.  [Flay,  v.] 

♦flaire,  *flayre,  s.  [O.  French  flair,  from  Latin 
flagro.]  A  smell,  an  odor. 

♦flaite,  *flayte,  v.  t.  [From  flee  (q.  v.).]  To 
scare,  to  terrify. 

flake  (1),  s.  [Lit.  a  piece  stripped  off,  from  the 
verb,  which  appears  in  flay;  Icel.  flaga=a  flag  or 
slab  of  stone  ;  flakna=to  flake  off,  to  split ;  flagna 
=to  flake  off;  Sw.  flag a= a  flaw,  a  crack,  a  flake; 
flagna=to  peel  off.]  [Flag  (3),  s.,  Flay,  Flaw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thin,  scale-like  mass  of  anything;  a  small, 
flat  particle  of  anything  loosely  held  together  like 
a  flock  of  wool ;  a  flock,  a  scale. 

“Thicker,  like  the  flakes 

In  a  fall  of  snow.”  Tennyson:  Lucretius,  169. 


Mil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  burning  matter  de¬ 
tached  and  flying  off. 

“The  bellying  clouds 
Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
With  flakes  of  ruddy  fire.” 

Somerville:  To  Sir  A.  Oughton. 

*3.  A  flash. 

“  Ever  and  anone  the  rosy  red 
Flasht  through  her  face,  as  it  had  beene  a  flake 
Of  lightning.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archceol.:  A  small  fragment  of  stone  chipped 
off  by  ancient  man  in  forming  flint  or  other  stone 
implements.  Used  chiefly  as  an  element  in  the 
compound  Flint-flake  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hortic.  (pi.) :  One  of  the  three  divisions  under 
which  the  endless  varies  of  Carnation,  Dianthits 
caryophyllus ,  are  arranged,  the  others  being  Bi- 
zarres  and  Picotees.  Flakes  have  two  colors  only, 
and  their  stripes  are  large,  going  quite  through  the 
leaves.  They  are  subdivided  into  scarlet,  pink, 
purple,  yellow,  and  other  flakes.  (Loudon.) 

flake  (2) ,  s.  [Icel.  fieki—  a  flake  or  hurdle.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  portable  fencing  or  hurdle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fish-curing :  A  platform  of  slats,  wands,  or 
hurdles,  on  which  fish  is  placed  to  dry ;  a  fish-flake. 

2.  Naut. :  A  stage  suspended  over  the  side  of  a 
ship  for  the  convenience  of  the  painters  or  calkers. 

flake-white,  s. 

Painting :  A  pigment  consisting  of  English  white 
lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  plates.  It  is  an  oxi¬ 
dized  carbonate  of  lead.  When  levigated,  it  is 
called  body- white.  The  name  flake-white  is  derived 
from  the  figure  of  the  pigment.  (  Weale.) 
flake,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Flake  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  flakes  or  loose  particles. 

“From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

Mold  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Odyssey,  iv.  772. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  break  up  or  separate  into  flakes ; 
to  peel  or  scale  off. 

flak  -I-ness,  s.  [En  g.  flaky ; -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  flaky. 

flak  -y,s.  [En g.flak(e);  -y.] 

1.  Lying  in  flakes,  layers,  or  strata  ;  flake-like. 

“To  bring  it  to  a  flaky  consistency.” — Browne:  Vulgar 

Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  small  loose  masses; 
hanging  loosely  together. 

♦flam,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lying  story  or  fable ;  a  false  pre¬ 
text,  a  lie ;  deception. 

B.  As  adj.:  Lying,  false,  deceitful. 

♦flam,  v.  t.  [Flam,  s.]  To  deceive  with  a  lie ;  to 
impose  upon,  to  cheat. 

♦flaman,  s.  [Flamingo.] 


flam  -ant,  a.  [Fr.  flambant=Q.aming,  blazing.] 
Her.:  Flaming,  burning,  blazing;  as  a  torch,  a 
firebrand,  &c. 

flamb,  v.  t.  [Flame,  v.]  (Scotch.) 


1.  To  baste. 

2.  To  besmear  one’s  self  with  the  food  which  one 
is  eating. 

flam  -beau  (eau  as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  flambe 
=a  flame.]  Alighted  torch,  carried  to  give  light 
at  night. 


flam-boy  -ant,  a.  [Fr.=flaming.] 

*1.  Lit.  db  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,  blazing. 

2.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  decorated  and 
very  ornamental  style  of  architecture  of  French 
invention  and 
use,  and  contem¬ 
porary  in  France 
with  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style  in 
England.  One 
of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  univer¬ 
sal  features  is 
the  waving  ar- 
range  ments  of 
the  tracery  of  the 
windows,  panels, 

&c.  The  foliage 
used  for  enrich- 
ments  is  well 
carved,  and  has 
a  playful  and 
frequently  good 
effect. 


Flamboyant  W  indow. 


flame  *flambe  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen, 
♦flaumbe,  *flawmbe,  *flaume,  s.  [O.  Fr.  flame, 
flamme;  Fr.  flamme,  from  Lat.  flamma=  a  flame; 
Ital.  fiamrna ;  Port,  flamrna ;  Sp.  llama;  Dut.  vlam ; 
Sw.flamma;  Dan  .flamme.] 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pto  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  b©l,  d§l. 


flame-bearer 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  blaze.  [II.] 

“  Is  not  flame  a  vapor,  fume,  or  exhalation  heated  red- 
hot,  that  is  so  hot  as  to  shine?” — Newton:  Optics. 

(2)  Fire  generally. 

“Pity  him,  Jove,  and  his  bold  theft  allow ; 

The  flames  he  once  stole  from  thee,  grant  him  now.” 

Cowley:  Prometheus  Ill-painted. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Heat  of  passion,  violent  contention;  excite¬ 
ment. 

(2)  Heat,  ardor,  excitement,  enthusiasm. 

“The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 

Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

(3)  Ardor  or  warmth  of  affection ;  the  passion  of 

love. 

“  Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid. 

No  more  I  your  folly  regret.” 

Byron:  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

(4)  Ardor  or  warmth  of  imagination  or  fancy; 
vigor  of  thought. 

“Great  are  their  faultB  and  glorious  is  their  flame." 

Waller:  Prologue  to  Maid's  Tragedy. 

(5)  The  object  of  one’s  affection;  one  beloved;  a 
sweetheart. 

“I  suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the  Colonel’s.” — 
Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Chem. :  Gas  or  vapor  raised  to  so  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  it  becomes  luminous ;  the  higher  the 
temperature  and  the  denser  the  gas,  the  brighter 
the  flame.  This  brightness  may  be  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lime-light. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flame,  blaze , 
flash,  flare,  and  glare:  “ Flame  signifies  the  lumi¬ 
nous  exhalation  emitted  from  fire.  Blaze  signifies 
aflame  blown  up,  that  is,  an  extended  flame.  Flash 
and  flare,  which  are  but  variations  of  flame,  denote 
different  species  of  flame;  the  former  a  sudden 
flame,  the  second  a  dazzling,  unsteady  flame.  Glare, 
which  is  a  variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing, 
that  is,  a  strong  flame,  that  emits  a  strong  light:  a 
candle  burns  only  by  flame,  paper  commonly  by  a 
blaze,  gunpowder  by  a  flash,  a  torch  by  a.  flare,  and 
a  conflagration  by  a  glare."  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

flame-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  bears  or 
carries  a  light. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  English  rendering  of  Selasphorus, 
a  genus  of  Trochilidee  (Humming  Birds) ,  with  fiery 
red  feathers  round  their  necks.  They  are  small 
birds  from  tropical  America. 

♦flame-bolt,  s.  A  thunder-bolt. 

flame-bridge,  s.  A  wall  rising  from  the  floor  of 
a  furnace  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 


flame-engine,  s.  An  early  name  for  the  gas- 
engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  moved  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  due  to  the  sudden  combustion  of  a  body  of  gas 
in  the  cylinder.  [Gas-engine.] 

♦flame-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  burning  like  fire, 
or  darting  out,  as  it  were,  flames  of  fire, 
flame-lily,  s. 

Botany:  The  amyrillidaceous  genus  Pyrolirion. 
(Loudon.) 

flame-moth,  s.  Anticlea  rubidata. 
flame-shaped,  a.  A  term  applied  to  any  weapon 
of  which  the  blade  is  of  wavy  form :  specif.,  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  lance- 
heads  of  the  neolithic  period  so  indented,  and  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
weapons  of  the  river-drift, 
flame-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Brachy chiton  acerifolium. 
flame,  *flambe,  *flaume,  *flawme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0. 
Fr .flamber;  Fr .flamer ;  M.  H.  Ger.  & Dut. vlammen ; 
Sw .flamma :  Dan.  flamme  ;  Ger.  flammen,  from  Lat. 
flamma= to  burn.] 

♦A.  Trans. :  To  inflame,  to  excite,  to  heat. 

“Flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  burn  with  a  flame ;  to  blaze ;  to  burst 
into  flames. 


“  Tilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tongue.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  v.  34. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  shine  or  blaze  as  a  flame. 

“  The  wondering  swain  descries 
Midst  night’s  thick  gloom  &  flaming  meteor  rise.” 

Wilkie:  Epigoniad,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  burst  or  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 
“He  flamed  with  indignation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  ii. 


fla’me-C&l-or,  s.  [Eng.  flame,  and  color)  A  high 
yellow  color  like  that  of  flame. 

“In  a  robe  oiflamecolor,  naked-breasted.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Second  Masque  of  Beauty. 

fla 'me-cfil-ored,  a.  [Eng .flame,  and  colored .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  high  yellow  color,  like  that  of 
flame. 

2.  Bot. :  Very  lively  scarlet,  fiery  red. 

♦fla'me-ful,  *flame-full,  a.  [En g.  flame;  ■ ful(l ).] 
Burning. 

fla  me-less,  a.  [Eng. flame;  -Zess.]  Destitute  of 
flame  or  fire. 


fflameless-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  which  gives  light 
without  flame ;  as,  for  instance,  one  produced  by  a 
red-hot  coil  of  platinum,  introduced  into  a  jet  of 
gaseous  hydrocarbon,  or  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp. 

fla  me-let,  s.  [English flame;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  flame. 

fla -men,  *fla-mine,  s.  [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  general  name  for  one  of  certain 

Sriests  whose  services  were  appropriated  to  one 
eity.  There  were  in  all  fifteen,  three  ( Flamines 
Majores )  instituted  by  Numa,  and  at  all  times  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  and  twelve  (Flamines  Minor es) 
who  might  be  taken  from  the  plebeians.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  held  office  for  life. 
The  three  Flamines  Majores  were:  (1)  Flamen 
Dialis ,  the  priest  of  Jupiter;  (2)  Flamen  Martialis, 
the  priest  of  Mars,  and  (3)  Flamen  Quirinalis,  the 
priest  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus.  The  Flamen  Dialis 
was  an  important  personage,  and  had  numerous 
privileges.  He  was  attended  by  a  lictor,  his  house 
was  an  asylum,  and  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city  even 
for  a  single  night,  fie  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
was  termed  Flaminica,  but,  as  he  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  twice,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  if  his  wife 
died. 


fla-men-ship,  *fla-mine-ship,  s.  [Eng.  flamen ; 
•ship)  The  office,  post,  or  dignity  of  a  flamen. 

♦fla  me-ship,  s.  [Eng.  flame;  -ship)  A  title  or 
epithet  applied  to  Vulcan,  as  the  god  of  smiths. 

“Pox  on  your  flame  ship,  Vulcan.” — Ben  Jonson:  Exe¬ 
cration  of  Vulcan. 

fla-min'-e-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  flaminius,  from  flamen 
(genit.  flaminis))  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen; 
flaminical. 

flam  -ing,  ♦flammynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 

[Flame,  d.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Burning,  blazing,  emitting  flames. 

2.  Of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  color ;  flamecolored. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite  the  mind ;  vehe¬ 
ment,  violent. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning  or 
blazing ;  a  flame. 

flam'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaming;  -ly)  In  a 
flaming  manner ;  hotly,  ardently,  vehemently. 

fla-min  -go,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  flamenco ;  Fr.  flam- 
mant.  So  named  from  its  flame-like  color.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  bird,  Phcenicopterus  ruber,  which  has  very 
long  legs,  and  in  other  respects  so  much  resembles 
one  of  the  Grai- 
latores  (Wad¬ 
ers),  that  it  was 
long  classed 
with  them.  But 
Swainson  point¬ 
ed  out  that  its 
feet  have  the 
webbed  toes  of 
the  duck,  and 
the  bill  is  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  a 
duck’s  bill.  He, 
therefore  placed 
it  with  the 
N  atatorial 
(Swimming) 

Birds,  which  it 
connects  with 
the  Grallatores 
(Waders).  The 
plumage  is  rose-  Flamingo, 

colored,  the 

wing  coverts  red,  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings 
black.  _  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is 
found  in  the_  South  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  living  on  mollusca,  Crustacea  and  small 
fishes,  for  which  its  long  neck  and  broad,  bent  bill 
enable  it  to  probe  in  the  sand. 

(2)  The  genus  Phoenicopterus,  of  which  species 
exist  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
They  are  gregarious  and  migratory,  moving  in  large 
flocks. 


2.  PI. :  The  family  Phcenicopteridae,  which  is 
placed  under  the  sub-tribe  Lamellirostres,  of  the 
Natatorial  Birds,  its  allies  being  the  ducks,  the 
geese,  and  the  swans.  Sometimes  it  is  made  a  sub¬ 
family  of  Anatidee,  and  is  then  called  Phoenicop- 
terinse. 

fla-min'-I-C?ll,  a.  [Lat.  flamen  (genit.  flaminis) .  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

♦flam-ma-bll’-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  flammable;  -ity) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflammable ;  inflam¬ 
mability. 

♦flam'-mg,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  flammabilis,  from  flam- 
mo=toset  on  &re;flamma=a  flame.]  Capable  of 
being  set  on  fire  or  kindled  into  flame ;  inflam¬ 
mable. 

♦flam-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flammatio,  from  flam- 
matus,  pa.  par.  of  flammo=  set  on  fire.]  The  act  of 
setting  on  fire,  or  kindling  into  flame  ;  the  state  of 
being  set  on  fire. 

♦flam'-me-ous,  a.  [Lat .  flammeus,  from  flamma 
=  a  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  flame. 

flam-mif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.Jlamrai/er=bearing 
flame  or  fire;  flamma= flame,  and  fero— to  bear.] 
Bringing  or  producing  flame  or  fire. 

flam-miv'-6-mouS,  a.  [Lat .  flammivomus,  from 
flamma=6.ame,  and  vomo= to  vomit.]  Vomiting 
out  flame  or  fire.  (Thompson :  Sickness,  bk.  iii.) 

flam  -y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  flam(e) ;  -y) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Burning,  blazing;  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  flame  or  fire. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

“The  vital  spirits  of  living  creatures  are  a  substance 
compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  20. 

3.  Bright  as  flame. 

“  She  has  seen  him  rise  upon  his  flamy  wings.” 

Watts:  Memory  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  So  called  because  its  colors 
are  seen  in  the  flame  of  wood  (Flora  domestica ). 
(Prior ;  Britten  dt  Holland.) 
flan(l),s.  [Icel.  flana) 

1.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind ;  a  storm,  a  tempest. 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by  a  gust  of 
wind. 

♦flan  (2),  *flon,  s.  [A.  S .  fldn;  Icel.  fleinn)  An 
arrow.  ( Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  15.) 

flan  (1),  v.  i.  [Flan  (1),  s.]  To  come  or  blow  in 
gusts. 

flan  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  To  splay  or  bevel  internally ;  as  a  window- 
pane. 

♦flan  (3),  v.  t.  [A.  S.fledn) 

To  flay. 

♦flan  -card,  s.  [Flankaed.] 
flanch,  s.  [A  softened  form 
of  flank  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flange 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Her. :  An  ordinary  formed 
on  each  side  of  the  shield  by  the 
segment  of  a  circular  superficies  Flanch. 
drawn  from  the  corner  of  the 
chief  to  the  base  point.  Written  also  flanque. 
flanch,  v.  i.  [Flanch,  s.]  To  flange  (q.  v.). 
flanph'-Ing,  pr.  par.  [Flanch,  v.] 
flanching-out,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Bellying  out. 

flan-con-a  de,  flan-con-na  de,  s.  [Fr.] 

Fencing  :  A  thrust  in  the  flank  or  side. 
Flan'-der§,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Flandre.  A  district  oi 
the  Netherlands,  at  present  represented  by  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  in  Belgium, 
whence  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  were  formerly 
exported  in  great  numbers  to  other  European 
countries.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or 
imported  from  Flanders. 

“The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  country  alone  pretended 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  carriage,  in  shape  like  the  vulgar 
pictures  of  Noah’s  ark,  drawn  by  eight  long-tailed  Flan¬ 
ders  mares.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

(1)  The  country  described  in  the  etymology. 

(2)  A  horse  imported  from  Flanders. 

“  Does  he  keep  his  chariot  and  berlin,  with  six  flowing 
Flanders  ?  ” — Cibber:  Nonjuror,  ii.  2. 

Flan  -drl-gt,n§,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the  country 
of  Flanders,  in  which  the  sect  flourished.  ] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  subdivision  of  the  Mennonite  Ana¬ 
baptist  sect.  They  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  were  rigid  in  their  procedure.  In  A.  D.  1630  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kW, 


flaneur 


majority  of  them  entered  into  a  union,  confirmed  in 
1649,  with  their  more  moderate  brethren,  who  were 
often  called  Waterlanders.  Those  who  remained 
separate  were  not  numerous  enough  to  excite  much 
notice, subsequently.  The  Flandrians  were  called 
also  Flemings  (q.  v.).  ( Mosheim .) 

fla-neiir  ,  s.  [French,  from  flciner= to  lounge  or 
saunter  about.]  A  lounger. 

Hang,  s.  [Flange,  s.]  A  miner’s  two-pointed 
pick. 

flange,  *flaneh,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  flanch  (q.  v.).] 

Machinery : 

1.  A  projecting  rib  or  rim  for  strength,  as  a  guide, 
or  for  attachment  to  another  object. 

2.  A  strengthening  rib,  as  in  the  flange  of  a  fish- 
bellied  rail,  or  girder. 

3.  A  guide-flange,  as  in  the  rib  of  a  car-wheel  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  tread. 

4.  A  fastening  flange,  as  on  the  end  of  pipe,  steam 
Cylinder  &c. 

flange-joint,  s.  A  joint,  such  as  that  of  pipes, 
where  the  connecting  pieces  have  perforated  flanges 
by  which  the  parts  are  bolted  together, 

flange-rail,  s.  A  rail  having  a  bent-up  flange  to 
keep  the  wheel  on  the  rails. 

IT  Port-flange,  s. 

Ship-build,.:  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  over  a 
port  to  prevent  water  or  dirt  from  entering  the  port 
when  open. 

flange,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Flange,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  flange ; 
to  make  or  fasten  a  flange  on. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  bent  or  made  into  the  form  of 
a  flange. 

flang'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flange,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  furnishing 
with  a  flange. 

flanging-machine,  s. 

Sheet-metal:  A  machine  usually  having  tw^  roll¬ 
ers  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  bend  over 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  tin-plate  which  is  passed 
between  them.  The  modes  of  bending  are  known 
as  bending,  burring,  seaming,  flanging,  &c. 

flank,  *flancke,  *flanke,  *flawnke,  s.  [Fr.  flanc 
=side,  prop,  the  weak  part  of  the  body,  from  Lat. 
jZZaccws— weak,  the  n  being  inserted,  as  in  jongleur, 
from  Lat.  ioculator.  So  in  Ger.  iveiche= softness, 
weiclien= the  side,  from  weich—soit  (Skeat) ;  Ital. 
fianco:  Sp.  &  Port,  flanco;  Dut.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
flank.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  between 
the  hips  and  the  thigh. 

“Pierced  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth,  he  lies.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  379. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  haunch  of  an  arch  ;  the  shoulder  between 
the  crown  and  the  springing. 

(2)  The  return  side  of  any  body,  as  of  a  house,  a 
wall,  an  ashlar  in  position,  &c. 

2.  Fort. :  That  portion  of  a  bastion  which  reaches 
from  the  face  to  the  curtain.  The  flank  of  one  bas¬ 
tion  commands  the  ditch  before  the  curtain  and  the 
face  of  the  opposite  bastion.  [Bastion.] 

3.  Gearing:  The  acting  surface  of' a  cog,  within 
the  pitch-line.  The  outer  portion  is  the  face. 

4.  Leather-trade:  The  thin  portion  of  a  skin  of 
leather  ;  that  which  previously  covered  the  flank  of 
the  animal. 

5.  Mil. :  The  side  of  an  army,  a  division  of  an 
army,  or  any  body  of  soldiers. 

flank-company,  s. 

Mil. :  The  company  posted  on  the  extreme  right 
or  left  of  a  battalion. 

flank-defense,  s. 

Mil.:  A  line  of  fire  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the 
point  of  another  work  or  position. 

flafik,  *flanck,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  flanquer;  Sp.  flan- 
quear .]  [Flank,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  a  side,  edge,  or  border  to;  to  border; 
to  stand,  lie,  or  be  at  the  flank  or  side  of. 

“And  yet  in  town  and  country  prospects  please 
Where  stately  colonnades  are  flanked  with  trees.” 

Pitt:  Epistle  to  J.  Pitt,  Esq. 

2.  To  secure  or  protect  on  the  side  or  flank. 

“  By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey, 

Which,  flanked  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie.” 

Dry  den:  Annus  Mirabilis ,  xxvi. 

1)611,  b6?;  pout, 

-clan,  -tian  -  shau. 
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3.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  command  or  secure  the 
flank  or  side  of  any  pass  or  position ;  to  pass  round 
or  turn  the  flank  of. 

“Armed  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  they  stand, 

And  flank  the  passage.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  21,  22. 
*4.  To  meet  or  receive  on  the  flank  or  side;  to 
oppose  the  side  to. 

“  For  this  assault  should  either  quarter  feel, 

Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  border,  to  touch  ;  to  lie  on  the  flank  or  side. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  flank  or  side. 

*flank  -ard,  *flanc-ard,  s.  [0.  Fr.] 

1.  Sport. :  One  of  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks  of  a 
deer. 

2.  Old  war :  A  covering  for  the  flanks  of  horses, 
♦flanke,  *flaunke,  s.  [Dan.yittnfce.]  A  spark, 
flank  -er,  *flanck-er,  s.  [En g.  flank;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  flanks,  or  is  posted,  sta¬ 
tioned,  or  placed  on  the  flanks ;  skirmishers  thrown 
out  on.  the  flanks  of  an  army  when  marching  ;  a  for¬ 
tification  projecting  so  as  to  command  the  flank  of 
an  assailing  body. 

*2.  A  pavement  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

♦flank -er  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Flanker,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  attach  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 

2.  To  defend  by  flankers  or  projecting  lateral  for¬ 
tifications. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  coine  on  the  flank  or  side. 

♦flank  -er  (2),  *flanck-er,  v.  i.  [Flanke,  s.]  To 
flame,  to  burn. 

flanks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wrench  or  any 
other  injury  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

flan'-nel,  *flan-nell,  *flan-nen,  s.  &  a.  [Welsh 
gwlanen,  from  sfwZcm=wool.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Fabric:  A  soft,  open  woolen  stuff,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  twilled  or  plain  and  un¬ 
dressed,  milled,  gauze,  colored,  and  checked.  Also 
made  for  specific  purposes,  as  house,  horse,  and 
printers’  blankets. 

*2.  A  compound  of  hot  gin  and  beer,  flavored  with 
nutmeg,  sugar,  &c. 

*3.  The  quantity  of  the  material  described  under 
A.  1. 1,  necessary  to  cover  the  inside  of  a  coffin,  in 
allusion  to  the  endeavor  of  Charles  II.  to  promote 
the  woolen  trade  by  ordering  that  all  coffins  should 
be  lined  with  flannel.  (Cf.  Pope :  Moral  Essays,  i. 
246-49.) 

“  Of  all  his  gains  by  verse  he  could  not  save 
Lnough  to  purchase  funnel  and  a  grave.” 

Oldham:  A  Satire. 

II.  Bot. :  The  leaves  of  Verbascum  thapsus,  from 
their  woolly  texture.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A.  1 ;  as,  a 
flannel  shirt. 

*2.  Soft,  warm. 

“Bid  me  repair  to  a  more  flannel  climate.” — Walpole: 
Letters,  iii.  9. 

IT  (1)  Natural  flannel :  A  sheet  or  layer  of  much  in¬ 
terwoven  or  entangled  material,  closely  resembling 
coarsely  woven  cloth ;  found  in  summer  upon  the 
margins  of  pools  which  have  dried.  It  consists  of 
the  interwoven  filaments  of  Confervas,  with  ad¬ 
herent  or  entangled  Diatoms,  Infusoria,  &c.,  and 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  ( Griffith  &  Henfrey .) 
IT  (2)  Our  Lord's  Flannel,  Our  Savior' s  Flannel : 
Bot.:  Echium  vulgar e.  (Britten  db  Holland.) 
flan'-neled,  a.  [Eng.  flannel;  -ed.]  Covered 
with  or  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
flan  -nen,  s.  &  a.  [Flannel.]  Scotch. 

A.  As  subst. :  Flannel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flannel. 

flan  -ning,  s.  CKng.flan  (1),  v. ;  - ing .] 

Build.:  The  internal  flare  of  a  window  jamb,  or 
of  a  fireplace  ;  an  embrasure ;  coving, 
flanque,  s.  [Flanch.] 

♦flan-queur,  s.  [Flanker,  s.j 

flap,  ♦flappe,  s.  [Dut.yZap.]  [Flap,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  broad  and  flexible,  hanging  loosely, 
or  attached  by  one  side  only. 

“Have  hold  of  the  flap  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  coat.” — 
Erskine :  Speech;  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet . 


flapper- skate 

3.  A  hinged  leaf  of  a  table  or  shutter. 

4.  A  fly-flap  (q.  v.). 

“ Flappe ,  instrument  to  smyte  wythe  flyys.  Flabellum 
muscarium.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

5.  A  slight  stroke. 

“  A  flap  with  a  fox-taile.” — Florio,  p.  137. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Veter. :  A  disease  in  horses. 

“When  a  horse  has  the  flaps,  you  may  perceive  his  lipe 
swelled  on  both  sides  of  his  mouth;  and  that  which  is  in 
the  blister  is  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  cut  some  slashes 
with  a  knife,  and  rub  it  once  with  salt,  and  it  will  cure.” 
— Farrier’s  Dictionary. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  (1)  Large  broad  mushrooms,  prob¬ 
ably  Agaricus  arvensis.  (2)  Peziza  cochleata. 
(Britten  <&  Holland.)  [Flab.] 

flap-dock,  flapper-dock,  flappy-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox-glove, 
flap-door,  s.  A  man-hole  door, 
flap-tile,  s.  A  tile  with  a  bent-up  portion  to 
turn  a  corner  or  catch  a  drip. 

flap-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  opens  and  shuts, 
upon  one  hinged  side ;  clack-valve.  The  common 
pump-valve  consists  of  a  disc  of  leather,  opening 
upward  when  the  pump-rod  descends,  and  has  a 
leaden  or  brass  weight  attached  to  it. 

flap,  *flap-pen,  *flap-pyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant 
oi  flack  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  flappen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  as  with  a  flap  or  similar 
thing. 

“There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf.” 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvi. 

2.  To  drive  away  as  flies  with  a  flap. 

“He  was  contented  to  have  them  [flies]  flapt  away.” — 
Wilson:  Arts  of  Rhetorique,  p.  201. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  backward  and  forward,  as 
something  flap-like. 

“And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 

And  flap  their  useless  wings.” 

Byron:  Darkness. 

*4.  To  let  fall  the  flap  of,  as  of  a  hat. 

*5.  To  oppose,  to  defy. 

“  With  what  a  lye  you’d  flap  me  in  the  mouthP’ 

Cartwright:  The  Ordinary,  ii.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  as  with  a  flap. 

“  Yet,  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.” 

Alex.  Pope. 

2.  To  move  the  wings  rapidly  backward  and  for¬ 
ward. 

“’Tis  common  for  a  duck  to  run  flapping  and  fluttering 
away,  as  if  maimed,  to  carry  people  from  her  young.” — 

L’ Estrange. 

3.  To  move  loosely  backward  or  forward  in  the 
air. 

“  The  flapping  sail  hauled  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii. 

4.  To  fall  like  a  flap. 

“  An  old  black  hat  that  flapped.” — State  Trials  (1679);  T. 
Whitebread  and  others. 

flap -drag-on,  s.  [Eng.  flap,  and  dragon.'] 
[Snapdragon.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  the  players  catch  raisins,  out 
of  burning  brandy,  and  having  extinguished  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

2.  A  small  inflammable  or  burning  substance  set 
afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  To  swallow  this  unhurt 
while  flaming  was  a  proof  of  dexterity  in  a  toper, 
and  even  candle-ends  were  sometimes  used  for  th9 
purpose. 

♦flap  -drag-6n,  v.  t.  [Flapdragon.]  To  swal¬ 
low  at  a  gulp  ;  to  devour  ;  to  engulf. 

flap  -eared,  a.  [Eng.  flap,  and  eared.]  Having 
broad,  loose  and  pendulous  ears. 

flap  -jack,  s.  [Eng.  flap,  and  Jack.]  A  kind  of 
broad,  flat  pancake  ;  an  apple-puff  ;  a  fried  cake. 

♦flap  -mouthed,  a.  [Eng.  flap,  and  mouth;  -ed.] 
Having  broad,  loosely  hanging  lips. 

flap  -per,  s.  [En g.flap;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flaps. 

*2.  One  who,  or  that  which  serves  to  remind  any 
one  of  a  thing ;  in  allusion  to  the  flappers  in  Swift’s 
Gulliver's  Visit  to  Laputa,  who  were  employed  by 
the  dreamy  philosophers  of  that  island  to  flap  them 
on  the  face  with  bladders  in  order  to  wake  them 
from  their  reveries. 

3.  A  young  wild  duck  before  it  is  able  to  fly. 
flapper-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  [Flap-dock.] 

flapper-skate,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  kind  of  North  Atlantic  skate,  Raia 
intermedia.  ( Yarrell.) 


2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a 
stroke  with  it ;  a  flapping  motion  or  noise. 

“  The  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they’re  borne.” 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


flappet 
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*flap'-pet,  *flap-pit,  s.  [Eng-  flap;  dimin.  snff. 
-€<.] 

1.  A  little  flap  or  ledge. 

2.  Finery,  such  as  bows  of  ribbons. 

♦flap  -pish,  a.  [Eng.  flap ;  -ish.]  Untidy,  having 
things  hanging  loose  and  flapping  about. 

♦flap -py,  a.  [Eng  .flap;  -y,]  Flapping  about; 
hanging  loosely, 
flappy-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  [Flap-dock.] 

flare,  *flair,  v.  i.  &  t,  [Cf .  Norweg.  flara  =  to 
blaze,  flame,  the  oldest  form  being  seen  in  Swed. 
dial.  jj«sa=to  burn  furiously ;  to  blaze.  (She  at.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  blaze,  to  flame  up. 

“  Like  flaring  tapers  bright’ ning  as  they  waste.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler . 

(2)  Hot,  fiery. 

“  Bin  flaring  beams  flings  far  and  wide.” 

Lloyd:  To  the  Moon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  glitter,  to  flutter  with  a  dazzling  or  gaudy 
show. 

“Overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring  tire.”— 
Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*(2)  To  be  exposed  to  too  great  heat  or  light. 

“I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  all  day.” 

Prior.  (Johnson.) 

(3)  To  open  or  spread  outward. 

II.  Naut.:  To  overhang  or  incline  from  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  outward,  as  the  lines  of  a  ship. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  to  burn  or  flame ;  to  dis¬ 
play  glaringly  ;  to  show  off  ostentatiously. 

H  To  flare  up:  To  fly  into  a  passion;  to  become 
suddenly  excited  or  enraged. 

flare  (1),  s.  [Flake  (1),  s.]  A  flake  or  leaf  of 
lard. 

flare,  *flair  (2),  s.  [Flake,  v. 1  A  large  and 
bright,  but  unsteady  and  flickering  light ;  a  glare. 

H  A  flare-up : 

1.  An  excited  or  angry  argument  or  dispute. 

2.  A  spree,  possibly  drunken. 

If  For  the  difference  between  flare  and  flame,  see 
Flame. 

flar’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flake,  v. ] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,  dazzling,  gaudily  bright. 

2.  Naut. :  Overhanging,  as  of  the  bows  of  a  ship, 
the  top  side  forward ;  increasing  in  diameter  up¬ 
ward,  as  of  an  upwardly  expanding  pan ;  funnel- 
shaped,  conical,  trumpet-mouthed. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning  with  a 
bright  but  unsteady  light. 

tar-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng .flaring;  -ly.)  In  a  flar¬ 
ing,  dazzling,  or  gaudy  manner ;  gaudily. 

flash  (1),  *flasche,  *flasshe,  *flosche,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
dasque,  flache ;  Dut.  vlacke .]  A  pool  of  water. 

flash  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin;  cf. 
Sw.  dial.  flasa= to  burn  furiously,  to  blaze;  Icel. 
flasa= to  rush  ;  flas= a  headlong  rush.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  sudden,  quick,  and  transitory  blaze  or 
gleam  of  bright  light,  appearing  and  disappearing 
almost  instantaneously. 

“Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 
A  flash  of  lightning  came.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  sudden  outburst,  as  of  wit,  merriment,  pas¬ 
sion,  &c. ;  a  short  and  brilliant  burst  or  show. 

“Flashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  6hame.” 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Inter.) 

*2.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible; 
hence,  a  very  brief  space ;  an  instant ;  a  short  tran¬ 
sient  state. 

“I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  flash, 

Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull, 

And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in.” 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  ii,  375. 

3.  A  rash  or  sudden  dash. 

“Nane  o’  this  unlawfu’  wark,  wi’  fighting  and  flashes.” 
— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

4.  A  body  of  water  driven  along  with  violence. 

5.  A  sluice  or  lock  just  above  a  shoal,  to  raise  the 
water  while  boats  are  passing. 

*6.  Cant  language. 

“  Because,  as  his  comrades  explained  in  flash, 

He  had  overdrawn  his  badger.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

7.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar,  &c., 
used  for  coloring  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  and  giving 
them  a  fictitious  strength. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gaudy ;  vulgarly  showy ;  as,  a  flash  dress,  a 
flash  style. 

2.  Counterfeit,  forged ;  as,  flash  notes. 

*3.  Showy,  but  without  substance ;  unreal. 

4.  Slang,  cant ;  as  the  language  spoken  by  gypsies. 

IT  A  flash  in  the  pan:  A  flash  produced  by  the 

hammer  of  a  gun  upon  a  flint  which,  while  it  ignites 
thfe  priming,  fails  to  explode  the  powder  in  the 
charge  chamber;  hence,  an  abortive  attempt,  a 
complete  failure. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  flash  and  flame,  see 
Flame. 

flash-house,  s.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves 
and  other  dishonest  and  low  persons,  and  in  which 
stolen  goods  were  received. 

flash-light,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Flashing-light  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  light  that  can  be  made  to  flash  into  moment¬ 
ary  brilliancy,  used  in  instantaneous  photography 
after  dark.  It  is  usually  produced  by  compounds 
containing  magnesium. 

flash-pipe,  s.  A  mode  of  lighting  gas  by  means 
of  a  supplementary  pipe  pierced  with  numerous 
small  holes  throughout  its  length. 

flash  spectrum,  s.  The  spectrum  of  the  layer  of 
gases  lying  immediately  above  the  dazzling  photo¬ 
sphere  of  the  sun.  The  flash  spectrurqi  can  be  ob¬ 
served  only  at  the  moments  of  disappearance  or  reap¬ 
pearance  of  ttie  photosphere,  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  the  total  phase  respectively  of  the  sun’s 
eclipse,  when  bright  lines  flash  out  in  hundreds  and 
there  seems  literally  to  be  a  shower  of  bright  lines 
all  along  the  spectrum.  Under  the  average  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  eclipse  perhaps  not  more  than  two  sec¬ 
onds  are  available,  just  as  totality  comes  on,  in 
which  the  flash  spectrum  may  be  photographed  in 
its  full  splendor,  and  if  the  observer  is  discerning 
enough  to  know  exactly  when  the  sun  is  going  to 
burst  out  again  at  the  end  of  totality  he  will  have 
another  two  seconds  in  which  to  expose  a  second 
plate. 

“  I  would  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  sequence  of 
hydrogen  lines  in  the  flash  spectrum.  .  .  .  Another 

point  which  is  well  shown  is  that,  if  we  except  the  or¬ 
dinary  chromosphere  lines  (those  of  calcium,  hydrogen 
and  helium),  all  the  fainter  lines  due  to  the  flash  spectrum 
proper  are  of  the  same  length  and  form,  a  well-defined 
length,  of  even  width,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the 
spectrum.  This  shows  that  the  low-lying  gases  at  the 
base  of  the  chromosphere  form  a  well-defined  layer 
pretty  definitely  bounded,  and  not  failing  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  higher  portions  of  the  chromosphere. 
An  estimate  based  on  the  width  of  this  band  of  bright 
lines  gives  for  the  depth  of  the  layer  about  one  and  a  half 
seconds  of  arc — or  say  700  miles — the  total  depth  of  the 
chromosphere  itself  being  some  eight  seconds  of  arc,  or 
3,600  miles.”— J.  Evershed,  Fellow  Royal  Astronomical 
Society:  Observations  on  Total  Eclipse  of  January  21,  1898. 

flasli-wlieel,  s.  A  water-raising  wheel  having 
arms  radial  or  nearly  so  to  its  axle,  and  revolving 
in  a  chase  or  curved  water-way,  by  which  the  water 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level  as  the 
wheel  rotates. 

flash,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Flash,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient  flame ;  to 
burst  out  suddenly  into  light. 

2.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  applause ;  to  break 
out. 

“  Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 

That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch’s  ire 
And  minion’s  pride  withstand.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  14. 

*3.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

*4.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or 
brightness  of  thought  or  language. 

5.  To  come,  appear,  or  occur  suddenly  and  instan¬ 
taneously. 

*6.  To  throw  off  water  in  flashing,  glittering  spray 
or  sheets. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  flashes ;  to  darhput 

]ike  fire. 

2.  To  transmit  by  means  of  flashes  of  light  from  a 
mirror;  as,  to  flash  a  message. 

3.  To  convey  or  transmit  instantaneously,  as  by  a 
flash  of  light ;  to  cause  to  pass  suddenly  and  start¬ 
lingly  ;  as,  to  flash  a  message  along  a  telegraph 
wire;  to  flash  conviction  on  a  person’s  mind. 

*4.  To  strike  or  throw  up  in  glittering  spray  or 
•  sheets.  (Spenser.) 

II.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  To  pass  boats  over  a  shoal 
’by  the  operation  of  Flashing  (q.  v.).  [Flush,  v.] 
flash -er  (l),s.  [Eng .flash;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which  flashes. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than  reality. 


II.  Steam-engin. :  A  form  of  steam-toiler  in  which 
small  quantities  of  water  are  injected  into  a  neatea 
boiler  and  flashed  into  steam,  sufficient  being  in* 
jected  at  each  time  for  one  stroke. 

flash-er  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  flesher  (q. v.).]  A 
name  given  to  Lanius  collurio,  the  red-backed  shrike ; 
also  called  Flushek  (q.  v.). 

flash  -i-ly,  adv .  [Eng.  flashy  ;  In  a  flashy 

manner;  with  empty  show ;  gaudily;  without  real 
power  of  wit  or  solidity  of  thought. 

flash -i-ness,  s.  [Lag.  flashy;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  flashy ;  gaudiness ;  ostentation ; 
empty  show. 

flash '-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flash,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  th® 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  appearing 
as  a  flash  of  light ;  a  flash. 

“As  through  some  dull  volcano’s  veil  of  smoke 
Ominous  flashings  now  and  then  will  start. 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass-making: 

(1)  A  re-lieating  at  a  furnace  aperture  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  rotary  movement,  causing  the  opening 
in  the  flatted  sphere  of  glass  to  enlarge  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  disappear  entirely  as  the  table  of  glass  as¬ 
sumes  a  flat  shape.  The  flashing  heat  is  also  applied 
to  smooth  the  sheared  edges  of  a  goblet  or  other 
article,  or  to  reheat  an  article  during  manufacture 
to  restore  its  plastic  condition. 

(2)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white  glass 
with  a  film  of  colored  glass  in  order  to  give  the 
appearance  of  color  to  the  whole  ware.  In  some 
cases  the  ruby  coating  is  ground  away  in  an  orna¬ 
mental  pattern,  so  that  the  glass  is  parti-colored, 
The  colored  glass  is  prepared  with  a  composition 
called  Schmelze  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Concentrating  a  fall  of  water  at 
one  point,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  boat  from  one  level  to  another.  The 
river  having  a  dam  across  it  and  a  sluice  at  one 
point,  the  sluice-gate  is  opened,  and  during  the 
temporary  increase  of  depth  in  the  sluice-way  the 
boat  is  drawn  through.  It  is  a  very  ancient  device, 
and  is  still  used  in  many  countries  with  boats  of 
moderate  size. 

2.  Plumbing: 

(1)  A  lap-joint  used  in  sheet-metal  roofing,  where 
the  edges  of  the  sheets  meet  on  a  projecting  ridge. 

(2)  A  strip  of  lead  leading  the  drip  of  a  wall  into 
a  gutter.  Step-flashings  are  those  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  sloping  side  of  a  roof  and  a  wall. 
They  are  turned  in  at  each  course  of  bricks,  and 
stepped  down  as  the  roof  descends. 

flashing-furnace,  s.  One  at  which  a  globe  of 
crown-glass  is  reheated,  to  allow  it  to  spring  open 
flatly  as  it  is  whirled.  [Flashing.  C.  II.  1.] 

flashing- light,  s.  One  character  of  light  as  ex¬ 
hibited  from  lighthouses.  It  is  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  a  frame  with  eight  sides,  haying 
reflectors  arranged  with  their  faces  in  one  vertical 
plane  and  their  axes  on  a  line  inclined  to  the 
perpendicular.  The  rate  of  revolution  is  such  as  to 
show  a  flash  of  light  every  five  seconds,  alternating 
with  periods  of  dimness. 

flash  -man,  s.  [Eng.j?ash,  and  man.']  A  rogue. 

flash  -f,  flash-ie,  a.  [Eng.  flash;  -y.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of  flashes. 

“  Sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  the 
feare  oiflashie  lightnings.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  p.  239. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Empty,  showy;  dazzling  for  a  moment,  but 
having  no  true  solidity  or  bottom. 

“  A  flashy  panegyric  upon  the  firmness  and  intrepidity 
of  the  very  man.” — Fox:  Speech,  June  8,  1784. 

2.  Showy,  gaudy,  gay,  tawdry  ;  as,  a  flashy  dress. 

*3.  Dull,  insipid,  vapid,  tasteless. 

“  Distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.” — Bacon.-  Essays;  Of  Studies. 

♦4.  Without  solidity  or  firmness ;  fickle. 

“  A  temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false  and  insincere.” 
— Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

flask,  s.  [A.  S.flasc,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin; 
Icel.  flaska;  Dan.  flaske;  Sw.  flaska;  O.  H.  Ger. 
flascd;  Ger.flasche,  from  Low  Lat.  flasca=a  flask, 
prob.  from  Lat.  vasculum,  dimin.  or  vas=n  vesseL 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Welsh  fllasg ;  Gael .flasg 
—a  vessel  of  wicker-work ;  a  basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  bottle. 

“  Like  a  drop  of  oil  left  in  a  flask  of  wine.” 

Southerne:  Maid’s  Last  Prayer,  ii.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  ‘who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 
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flat-rods 


flask -clamp 


2.  A  leather  or  metallic  case  for  holding  gun¬ 
powder  or  shot ;  a  powder-horn. 

“  Powder  in  a  skill-less  soldiers  flask 
Is  set  on  fire.” 

Shakesp. Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  8. 

”•  An  iron  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  quicksilver ; 
a  flask  of  quicksilver  is  about  75  lbs. 

4.  A  pocket  dram-bottle,  either  of  glass  or  metal ; 
a  pocket-flask. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  vessel  used  in  a  laboratory  for  subli¬ 
mation  or  for  digesting  in  a  sand-bath. 

_2.  Founding :  A  frame  or  box  which  holds  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mold  for  casting.  I  f  the  mold  be  con¬ 
tained  in  two  pieces,  they  constitute  a  two-part 
flask.  The  upper  part  contains  the  cope,  the  lower 
part  the  drag. 

flask- clamp,  s.  A  binding  device  for  securely 
holding  together  the  parts  of  a  flask. 

flask -et,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  flask  (q.  v.).  Cf. 
Wei.  Masged  =  a  wicker-work  basket.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  food  is  served. 

2.  A  long  shallow  basket  with  two  handles. 

“  Hie  fauns  througn  every  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  flaskets  with  the  fruit.” 

Parnell:  Bacchus,  29,  30. 

flat,  *flatt,  *flatte,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel.  jflafr: 
cogn.  with  Sw.flat;  Dan.  flad ;  O.  H.  Ger.flaz.  Cf. 
Dut.  vlak;  Ger.  flech;  Gr.  plax=  a  flat  surface.  The 
connection  with  Gr.  platys— broad,  has  not  been 
made  out.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination  ;  having 
an  even  and  level  surface  without  elevations  or 
depressions. 

“The  houses  ar e  flat  roofed  to  walk  upon,  so  that  every 
bomb  that  fell  upon  them  would  take  effect.” — Addison: 
On  Italy. 

2.  Having  few  or  no  elevations  or  depressions ; 
plain. 

“Inhabiting  upon  a  flatte  6hore.”  —  Brende:  Quintus 
Curtius,  fo.  71. 

3.  Level  with  the  ground ;  laid  low,  cast  down  or 
razed  to  the  ground. 

“What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  citiesyjaf.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  863. 

4.  Prostrate,  lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground. 

“They  fell  down  flatte  on  their  faces  before  the  throne.” 

— Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

*5.  Depressed,  cast  down,  dejected. 

6.  Dull,  uninteresting  ;  without  animation,  spirit, 
or  force. 

“Short  speeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are  thought 
to  be  shot  out  of  secret  intentions  ;  but  as  for  large  dis¬ 
courses,  they  are  flat  things,  and  not  so  much  noted.” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

7.  Stale,  insipid,  dull. 

“How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

8.  Tasteless,  dead,  vapid. 

“  Taste  so  divine  !  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this  and  harsh.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  987. 

9.  Dead,  dull;  as,  This  beer  is  flat. 

10.  Downright,  peremptory,  absolute,  positive; 
not  relieved  or  softened. 

“I  will,  that’^  flat.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

11.  Absolute,  downright,  rank. 

“  That  in  the  captain’s  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  sol  dier  is  flat  blasphemy.” 

Shakesp . :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

12.  Not  shrill  or  acute ;  without  sharpness  or  acute¬ 
ness. 

“The  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  several 
cartilages  and  muscles  to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would 
have  our  voic e  flat  or  sharp.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

13.  Dull,  without  animation  or  briskness,  de¬ 
pressed. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  Wanting  relief  or  prominence  of  the 
figures. 

2.  Arch.:  Applied  to  arches  which  have  only  a 
small  rise  from  the  springing  to  the  crown. 

“This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defined  by  flat  and 
round  arches.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i., 
ch.  v. 

3.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  letters  in  which  the 
enunciation  of  voice  (as  opposed  to  breath)  is 
heard.  It  is  opposed  to  sharp;  such  letters  are 
b,  d,  g,  v,  &c. 

4.  Music: 

(1)  Below  the  true  pitch  :  thus  singing  or  playing 
on  an  instrument  is  said  to  be  flat  when  the  sounds 
produced  fail  to  reach  the  true  pitch. 

(2)  Applied  to  intervals,  minor:  as,  a  flat  third,  a 

flat  fifth,  &c.  [Minor.]   


*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Flatly ;  on  the  ground. 

2.  Flatly,  directly,  positively. 

“Sin  is  Hat  opposite  to  the  Almighty.” — George  Herbert. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  surface  unbroken  by  depressions  or  elevations ; 
a  level  plain  or  low  tract  of  land. 

“Following  them  through  bogs  and  dangerous  flats.” — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  plat  or  plot  of  ground  laid  down  level. 

“  He  has  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  into  a  flat  for  a  garden.” 
— Addison. 

3.  Level  ground  lying  low  or  exposed  to  inunda¬ 
tions. 

“The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

4.  A  shallow ;  a  level  piece  of  ground  or  strand 
lying  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  a  shoal. 

“  I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

5.  Anything  broad  and  flat  in  form  ;  as— 

(1)  A  river-boat  or  barge  for  carrying  produce, 
coal,  merchandise,  &c.,  in  shallow  waters. 

(2)  The  broad  side  of  a  blade. 

“The  officer  stormed,  and  drawing  his  sword  out  of  the 
scabbard,  struck  O’Brien  with  the  flat  of  the  blade.” — 
Marryatt:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xix. 

(3)  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  straw  hat. 
(  TJ.  8.  Colloq.) 

(4)  A  platform  truck.  ( U .  S.  Colloq .) 

(5)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

(3)  The  story  or  floor  in  a  house,  especially  when 
occupied  by  a  single  family. 

(7)  A  foolish  fellow  ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  gull ;  one  who 
is  easily  duped.  {Eng.  Colloq.) 

“No,  no,  not  such  a  confounded  flat  as  that.” — Thack¬ 
eray:  Newcomes,  ch.  xvi. 

*(8)  Depression  or  dullness  of  language  or 
thought ;  a  lack  of  spirits  or  liveliness. 

“Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable;  but  am  I  there¬ 
fore  bound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  among  his 
el  ovations  ?  ’  ’ — Dry  den. 


(10) 


(PI.) :  False  dice.  (Slang.) 

(10)  (PL):  Base  money,  from  its  being  cut  out  of 
flattened  plates,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silver 
and  blanched  copper.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  That  part  of  the  covering  or  roof  of  a 
house  which  is  laid  horizontal  and  covered  with 
lead,  or  other  material. 

2.  Button-making :  A  piece  of  bone  for  a  button- 
blank. 

3.  Carding:  A  strip  of  wood  clothed  with  bent 
teeth,  and  placed  above  the  large  cylinder  of  a 
carding-machine.  The  clothing  is  known  as  the  flat 
top-cards,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cards  which 
clothe  the  drum,  licker-in,  card-rollers,  teazer,  and 
doffer,  whose  surfaces  are  curved. 

4.  Gilding :  A  surface  of  size  over  gilding. 

5.  Music:  The  sign  t>  which  directs  the  lowering 
of  the  tone  to  which  it  is  prefixed  by  one  semitone. 
Its  shape  is  derived  from  the  ancient  b.  A  double¬ 
flat,  bfc>,  lowers  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed  two 
semitones. 

6.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  flat  part  in  a  curve  ;  a  timber  which  has  no 
curve,  as  the  floor  timbers  of  the  deadflat  amid¬ 
ships. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  ship’s  frames  of  equal 
size,  and  forming  a  straight  middle  body. 

7.  Mining:  A  layer  of  ore  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
bed. 

8.  Theat. :  One  of  the  halves  of  a  scene  or  part  of 
a  scene,  formed  by  two  equal  portions  pushed  from 
the  sides  of  the  stage,  and  meeting  in  the  middle. 

Ii  To  fall  flat :  To  produce  no  effect ;  to  fail  in  the 
intended  effect. 

Tf  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flat  and 
level:  “  Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or  protuberant:  level  as 
it  respects  another ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a 
country  is  flat  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is 
level  with  the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  roof.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  flat  and  insipid, 
see  Insipid. 

flat- aft,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  position  of  sails 
when  their  surfaces  are  pressed  aft  against  the  mast 
by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

flat-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  [Flat,  a.,  II.  2.] 

fiat-band,  s. 

Arch.:  A  plain,  square  impost. 


flat-bean,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus,  be¬ 
cause  the  seeds  are  flat  and  round.  Also  called  Fig- 
bean.  (Coles ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

flat-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Platyrhynchus,  a  genus  of  Muscicapidee 
(Flycatchers). 

flat-boat,  *.  A  flat-bottomed  barge;  a  flat. 
[Flat,  C.  I.  5  (1).] 
flat-bones,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  A  class  of  bones  called  also  Tabular 
bones.  Included  under  it  are  the  scapula,  the 
ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and  sides  of 
the  skull.  ( Quain .) 

flat-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  flat,  plain  bottom, 

without  a  keel, 
flat- cap,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cap  with  a  low  flat  crown,  made  of  various 
materials. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  citizen  of  London  in  ridi¬ 
cule,  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such  caps  was 
retained  by  them  after  it  had  ceased  among  other 

classes. 

II.  Paper:  A  size  of  writing-paper,  usually  14x17 
inches. 

flat-chisel,  s.  A  sculptor’s  chisel  for  smoothing 
surfaces. 

flat-file,  s.  A  file  wider  than  its  thickness,  and 
of  rectangular  section.  When  bellied,  it  is  known 
as  a  taper  file ;  when  the  size  is  maintained  from 
end  to  end,  it  is  known  as  a  parallel  file 

flat-fishes,  s.pl. 

Ichfhy.:  The  family  Pleuronectidee,  containing 
the  Sole,  the  Plaice,  the  Turbot,  the  Halibut,  the 
Brill,  Ac.  They  are  compressed  or  flattened  later¬ 
ally,  not  vertically  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed. 
One  side  is  generally  dark  colored,  the  other  white 
and  silvery.  For  the  sake  of  concealment  they  rest 
upon  the  light  side,  leaving  only  the  dark  one  more 
or  less  imperfectly  visible.  [Pleuronectidje.] 

flat-footed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  flat  feet,  that  is,  feet  with  very 
little  or  no  hollow  in  the  sole,  and  a  low  instep. 

2.  Fig  .  Firm-footed,  resolute,  honest, 
flat-hammer,  s.  The  hammer  first  used  by  the 

gold-beater  in  swaging  out  a  pile  of  quartiers,  or 
pieces  of  gold  ribbon,  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches 
square.  These  are  placed  twenty-four  in  a  pile  and 
beaten  till  they  are  two  inches  square.  They  are 
then  packaged  with  interleaves  of  vellum,  and 
beaten  by  other  hammers,  known  as  the  com¬ 
mencing,  spreading,  and  finishing  hammers, 
flat-head,  flat-headed,  a. 

1.  Anthrop.:  Having  a  flat  head;  specif.:  in 
ethnology  applied  to  the  Flat-heads,  a  tribe  of 
the  Ohinook  Indians,  who  were  said  to  use  arti¬ 
ficial  means  to  make  their  heads  flat. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  name  given  in  Queensland  to  the 
anomalous  fish  genus  Ceratodus  (q.  v.). 

Flat-head  nail :  A  forged  nail  with  a  round,  flat 
head  and  a  light,  rounded,  pointed  body. 

flat-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face,  used  for 
smoothing  clothes.  A  sad-iron  or  smoothing-iron. 

Flat-iron  heater:  A  stove  specially  adapted  for 
heating  smoothing-irons.  A  laundry-stove, 
flat-lead,  s.  Sheet-lead, 
flat-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  broad  mouth, 
flat-nail,  s.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  wrought 
nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger  than  a  tack. 

flat-nosed,  flat-nose,  a.  Having  a  flat  or  low 
nose. 

Flat-nosed  monkeys :  [Platyrrhini. ] 

Flat-nose  shell :  A  cylindrical  tool  with  valves  at 
bottom  for  boring  through  soft  clay.  (American.) 

flat-orchil,  s. 

Bot. :  Rocella  fuciformis,  a  kind  of  lichen.  It  is 
used  as  a  dye. 

flat-paper,  s.  Paper  which  has  not  been  folded, 
flat-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Platylobium. 
They  are  handsome  free-flowering  plants. 

flat-press,  s.  A  press  used  in  the  india-rubber 
business  for  flattening  together  a  number  of  piles 
of  folded  cloth  while  they  are  vulcanized  and 
blended  by  a  steam  heat  of  say  280°  F. 

flat-race,  s.  A  race  over  level  or  clear  ground, 
as  opposed  to  a  steeple-chase  or  hurdle-race. 

flat-rail,  s.  A  railroad  rail  consisting  of  a  simple 
flat  bar,  spiked  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper.  [Strap- 
rail.] 

flat-rods,  s.pl. 

Mining :  A  series  of  rods  communicating  motion 
from  the  engine  to  pumps  at  a  distant  shaft 


toffil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


flat-roofed 


1852 


flatting-mill 


fiat-roofed,  a.  Having  a  flat  roof. 

flat-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  by  plaiting  yams 
together  instead  of  twisting.  Some  flat-ropes,  for 
mining-shafts,  are  made  by  sewing  together  a 
lumber  of  ropes,  making  a  wide,  flat  band. 

Flat-rope  pulley :  A  pulley  having  a  true  cylin¬ 
drical  surface  and  two  rising  flanges,  to  keep  the 
band  from  running  off. 

flat-tool,  s.  A  turning-chisel  which  cuts  on  both 
sides  and  on  the  end,  which  is  square.  It  is  used  as 
a  bottoming-tool  for  boxes. 

flat-vervain,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  chamcedrys.  It  trails  on  the 
ground,  but  is  not  a  genuine  vervain.  ( Lyte ;  Brit¬ 
ten  <&  Holland.) 

flat-worms,  s.pl. 

Zodl.:  The  English  name  of  Platyelmia  (q.  v.), 
made  by  Dallas  a  class  of  Vermes. 

♦flat,  *flatt,  s.  [O.  Fr .flat.)  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

“  He  gaff  Kichard  a  sotj  flatt." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  5,266. 

flat,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Flat,  a.) 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  make  flat,  or  even  ;  to  level ;  to  flatten. 

“  Till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk  and  flatted  in  the  sordid  wave.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  335. 

(2)  To  throw  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  raze,  to  de¬ 
stroy  utterly. 

“  She  flatted  their  strongest  forts.” — Feltham:  Resolves, 
pt.  i.,  res.  4. 


flat-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  flat ;  -ly.~\ 

I.  Lit. :  In  a  flat,  level,  or  even  manner ;  without 
depressions  or  elevations. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Without  spirit  or  force ;  dully,  frigidly,  vapidly. 

2.  Positively,  downright,  plainly,  peremptorily. 

“  He  tells  me  flatly  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven.” 
— Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

flat'-ness,  *flat-nesse,  s.  [Eng.^af;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flat,  level,  or  even. 

2.  Want  of  relief  or  prominence. 

“It  appears  so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would 
think  the  coiner  looked  on  the  flatness  of  a  figure  as 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  sculpture.” — Addison:  On 
Medals. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Dullness,  insipidity,  frigidity  ;  lack  of  spirit  or 
animation. 

“He  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Notes  on  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 

2.  Deadness,  dullness,  vapidness. 

“Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder  is  often  occasioned  by 
the  too  free  admission  of  air  into  the  vessel.”—  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  Dejection  of  mind ;  loss  of  spirit  or  courage. 
“How  fast  does  obscurity, fatness,  and  impertinency 

flow  in  upon  our  meditations?” — Collier.  (Johnson.) 

♦4.  Downrightness ;  extremeness,  completeness. 

“  The  flatness  of  my  misery.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

5.  The  gravity  or  dullness  of  sound ;  the  opposite 
to  shrillness  or  acuteness. 

Flatness  of  sound  is  joined  with  a  harshness.” — Bacon. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  dull ;  to  depress ;  to  deprive  of  spirit 
or  force. 

“May  flat  and  dead  the  taste  of  conversation.” — Moun¬ 
tain:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xii.,  §  3. 

(2)  To  make  dead,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 

“Otherwise  fresh  in  their  color,  but  their  juice  some¬ 
what  flatted.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass-making :  To  open  out  a  split  cylinder  of 
glass,  so  as  to  make  it  flat.  _ 

2,  Metall. :  To  roll  metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 

“  When  a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 

Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length.” 

Cowper:  The  Flatting  Mill. 

*3.  Music:  To  lower  or  depress  the  voice,  or  a 
sound,  below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  make  a  sound  less 
sharp. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1 .  Lit. :  To  become  flat ;  to  sink  to  a  level  or  even 
surface. 

“I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  and  observed  the  skin 
Bhrink,  and  the  swelling  to  flat  yet  more  than  at  first.” — 
Temple. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  dull,  dead,  or  vapid ;  to  lose 
spirit  or  force. 

II.  Music :  To  depress  the  voice  ;  to  fall  below  the 
true  pitch  ;  to  become  flat. 

IT  To  flat  in  the  sail : 

Naut. :  To  draw  in  the  aftmost  clew  of  a  sail 
toward  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

I  fla'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  flata,  fern.  sing,  of  flatus,  pa.  par. 
pf  flo—to  blow.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Flatid® 
(q.  v.).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Poeciloptera  of  La- 
treille. 

fla-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.jtaf(a),andLat. fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects,  akin 
to  Cicadid®,  but  having  their  wings  covered  with  a 
white  farinaceous  powder,  and  so  much  resembling 
those  of  some  moths,  that  Swainson  and  Shuckard 
called  them  Moth  Cicadas.  They  are  nearly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
They  furnish  a  secretion  which  is  called  Chinese 
wax. 

♦fla'-tive,  a.  [Lat .flatus,  pa.  par.  of flo= to  blow.] 
Producing  wind ;  flatulent. 

“Eat  not  too  many  of  these  apples,  they  be  very  fla- 
tive.” — Brewer:  Lingua,  iv.  17. 

♦flat-ling,  *flat-lyng,  adv.  [Eng.  flat;  suff. 


1.  With  the  flat  or  broad  side. 

“Tho  with  her  sword  on  him  she  flatting  strooke.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 

2.  Prostrate,  flat. 

“He  leyde  hym  flatlyng  on  the  grounde.” — MS.  in  Halli- 
ieell,  p.  360. 

♦flat-lofig,  adv.  [Eng.  flat  ;  suff.  -long.)  Flat¬ 
wise  ;  with  the  flat  or  broad  side ;  not  edgewise. 


♦flat-our,  s.  [O.  Fr .  flateor ,  flateur .)  A  flatterer. 

♦flat-rour,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  flater= flatter;  -our= 
-er.]  A  flatterer. 

flat -ten,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  flat,  a. ;  suff.  -en  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  make  flat,  level,  or  even  ;  to  level. 

(2)  To  beat  or  throw  down  to  the  ground ;  to  raze ; 
to  lay  flat. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  dull,  vapid,  or  insipid;  to  deprive  of 
force  or  animation. 

(2)  To  depress  or  deject  the  spirits;  to  dispirit. 

II.  Music:  To  depress  or  lower  in  pitch;  to 
render  less  sharp  or  acute. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  flat,  level,  or  even. 

*2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  become  dull,  insipid,  or  vapid;  to  lose  ani¬ 
mation,  force,  or  interest ;  to  pall. 

“Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  fresh  and  in  vigor,  are 
opposed  to  satisfactions  that  are  attended  with  satiety 
and  surfeits,  and  flatten  in  the  very  tasting.” — L’  Estrange. 

(2)  To  become  dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit. 

♦II.  Music  :  To  depress  the  voice  ;  to  drop  below 

the  true  pitch  ;  to  render  a  soundless  sharp. 

IT  To  flatten  a  sail : 

Naut.:  To  extend  it  fore  and  aft,  so  that  the 
effect  is  lateral  only. 

♦flat  -ton,  a.  [Eng. flat;  suff.  -en  (q.  v.).]  Flat; 
stupid,  silly. 

flat'-ton-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flatten,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  flat ;  the  state  of 
becoming  flat. 

flattening-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  into  which 
cylinder  glass,  split  longitudinally,  is  placed  to 
flatten  out  by  heat;  spreading-oven.  [FLATTING- 
FURNACE.] 

flat -ter  (1),  s.  [Eng .flat,  v. ;  -er.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  flattened. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Smith.:  A  hammer  with  a  very  broad  face, 
used  by  smiths  in  flat-facing  work. 

2.  iVire-draw. A  draw-plate  with  a  flat  orifice, 
to  draw  flat  strips,  such  as  watch-springs,  skirt- 
wire,  &c. 

flat  -ter  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  floater  (?)  from  the 
floating  leaf.]  A  word  used  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

flatter-dock,  s.  [Dock,  s.,  IT  (2).] 

flat -ter,  *flat-ere,  *flat-er-en,  *fla-ter-yn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  flater  (Fr.  flatter ),  in  which  the 
t  stands  for  an  old  k,  as  seen  in  O.  Sw.fleckra=to 
flatter;  Sw.  dial.  fleka= to  caress  ( Skeat ),  or  from 
Icel.  fladhra=to  stroke,  to  rub  smooth,  from  flatr 
=flat.] 


1.  To  soothe  with  praise ;  to  coax ;  to  please  or 
gratify  the  self-love  of  by  praise,  obsequiousness,  or 
blandishment ;  to  wheedle. 

“  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  encourage  in  an  opinion  which  gives  pleas¬ 
ure  or  gratification  to  one’s  self-love. 

“Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  the  chief  minister.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

3.  To  praise  falsely ;  to  encourage. 

“Give  consent  to  flatter  sin.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,v.  5. 

4.  To  please,  to  soothe,  to  gratify. 

“A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by  their 
different  parts  make  a  harmony,  pleasingly  fills  their 
ears,  and  flatters  them.”— Dry  den:  Dufresnoy. 

5.  To  raise  false  hopes ;  to  encourage  in  false  or 
unfounded  expectations. 

6.  To  represent  too  favorably ;  as,  The  portrait 
flatters  him. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  flattery. 

“I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

TT  *(1)  To  flatter  with :  To  flatter. 

*(2)  To  flatter-blind:  To  blind  or  deceive  with 
flattery.  ( Coleridge .) 

♦flat  -ter-si-ble,  a.  [Eng.  flatter;  -able.)  Open 
to  flattery. 

flat  -ter-er,  *flat-er-ar,  *flat-er-er,  ♦flat-er- 
ere,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -er.)  One  who  flatters;  one 
who  coaxes,  or  wheedles  with  flattering ;  one  who 
endeavors  to  gratify  the  self-love  of  another  by 
praise,  obsequiousness,  or  respectful  behavior. 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flatterer ,  syc¬ 
ophant,  and  parasite:  “The  flatterer  is  one  who 
flatters  by  words ;  the  sycophant  and  parasite  is 
therefore  always  a  flatterer,  and  something  more, 
for  the  sycophant  adopts  every  mean  artifice  by 
which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and  the  parasite 
submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile  compli¬ 
ance  by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦flat -ter-ess,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  flatters. 

flat  -ter-iflg,  *flat-er-yng,  *flat-er-ung,  *flafc- 
er-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flatter,  d.] 

A.  As  pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Using  flattery  ;  soothing  or  gratifying  self-love 
by  praise  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  Raising  false  hopes  ;  encouraging  in  unfounded 
expectations. 

3.  Not  representing  faithfully  ;  partial;  as,  a  flat¬ 
tering  portrait. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  using  flattery; 
the  manners  or  conduct  of  a  flatterer ;  flattery. 

“With  f ained  flattering  and  japes.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  707.  (Prol.) 
flat  -ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flattering ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  flattering  manner ;  so  as  to  flatter. 

2.  With  partiality ;  in  a  manner  to  favor. 

flat -ter-?,  *flat-er-ie,  *flat-er-y,  *flat~er-y@. 
♦flat-rye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  flaterie ;  Fr.  flatterie.)  The 
actor  practice  of  flattering;  false  or  venal  praise; 
adulation,  obsequiousness, 
flat  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flat,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  malting  flat 
or  flattening. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gilding:  A  covering  of  size  over  gilding. 

2.  Glass-making:  The  operation  of  opening  out  a 
split  cylinder  of  glass  so  as  to  make  it  flat.  This  is 
performed  in  a  Flatting-furnace  (q.  v.),  and  is 
assisted  by  a  tool  having  an  iron  handle  and  a 
wooden  cross-piece  at  the  end. 

3.  Metall. :  The  act  or  process  of  rolling  out  metal 
into  plates  or  sheets. 

4.  Painting:  A  style  of  inside  house-painting  in 
which  the  colors,  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine 
only,  are  dead,  without  luster. 

flatting-furnace,  s. 

Glass-making :  A  furnace  in  which  a  split  cylinder 
of  glass  is  opened  out.  [Flatting,  s.,  II.  2.] 

flatting-hearth,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  plate  on  which  glass  is  flatted. 
It  is  of  devitrified  glass,  fire-proof  clay,  sandstone, 
or  other  material  which  will  resist  heat  and  main¬ 
tain  the  essential  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

flatting-mill,  s. 

1.  A  rolling-mill  producing  sheet-metal. 

2.  In  the  Mint,  the  rolling-mill  for  producing  the 
ribbon  from  which  theplanchets  are  punched. 
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flatting-plate 


flax 


, S"  ^  hav,lng  a  Pair  of  hard,  polished  steel  rolls, 

through  which  grains  of  metals  are  passed  to  be 
nat  spa  tor  ornamental  purposes.  The  produce  is 
known  as  metallic  dust. 

flatting-plate,  s.  [Flatting-heaeth.] 
flatting-stone,  s.  [Flatting-heaeth.] 

flat'-tish,  a.  [Eng.  flat;  -ish.)  Somewhat  flat; 
approaching  to  flatness. 

flat’-u-lenge,  flat  -u-len-gf ,  s.  [Fr.  flatulence, 
from  Low  Lat .  flatulentia,  from  flatulentus=ivl\  of 
wind,  windy,  from  Tuat.flatus=&  blowing,  from  flo= 
to  blow.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatulent,  or  full 
of  wind  or  gases  generated  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

*2.  Emptiness,  vanity. 

flat  -n-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  flatulentus.  1 
[Flatulence.] 

*1.  Of  the  nature  of  wind. 

“The  more  weighty,  gross,  and  flatulent  part  remain¬ 
ing  behind.”—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  577. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

3.  Full  of  air  or  wind. 

"Flatulent  tumors  are  such  as  easily  yield  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  finger,  but  readily  return,  by  their  elasticity, 
to  a  tumid  state  again.” — Quincy. 

4.  Generating,  or  liable  to  generate  gases  in  the 
alimentary  canal ;  causing  wind  or  flatulence. 

“Pease  are  mild  and  demulcent";  but  being  full  of 
aerial  particles,  are  flatulent ,  when  dissolved  by  diges¬ 
tion.”^ — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

*5.  Empty, vain, pretentious,  turgid;  without  sub¬ 
stance  or  reality. 

“  He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry.” 
— Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic. ) 

*6.  Characteristic  of  empty  or  vain  pretentions. 

“  To  talk  of  knowledge,  from  those  few  indistinct  rep¬ 
resentations  which  are  made  to  our  grosser  faculties,  is  a 
flatulent  vanity.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

flat’-u-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flatulent ;  - ly .]  In 
a  flatulent  manner ;  windily  ;  emptily. 

*flat-u-os  -I-ty,  s.  [French  flatuosiUx  from  Lat. 
flatus=  a  blowing :  flo= to  blow.]  Windiness;  full¬ 
ness  of  air  or  wind ;  flatulence. 

*flat'-u-ous,  a.  [Fr.flatueux;  Ital.  &  Span,  flat- 
uoso,  from  Lat.  flatus.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  blown  away  ;  of  the  nature  of 
wind. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind,  flatulent. 

3.  Generating  wind  in  the  stomach, 
flat'-n-ous-ness,  s.  [Fng.flatuous;  •ness.']  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  flatuous  ;  flatulence,  wind. 

“They  cause  fluctuations  and  flatuousnesse  in  the  body.” 
—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  15. 

fla -tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  A  breath  or  puff  of  wind. 

2.  Wind  in  the  stomach,  or  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  arising  from  indigestion  ;  flatulence. 

“He  was  sick  of  the  flatus.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance, 
p.  467. 

flat -wi§e,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  flat;  - wise .]  With 
the  flat  downward ;  not  edgewise. 

“Its  posture  in  the  earth  was  flatwise,  and  parallel  to 
the  site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  reposited.” — Wood¬ 
ward:  On  Fossils. 

flaucht  {ch  guttural)  (1) ,  s.  [Flaw.] 

1.  A  flight  or  flock  of  birds. 

2.  A  flutter. 

3.  A  flash  or  gleam. 

flaucht  {ch  guttural)  (2),s.  [Flake.] 

1.  A  flake. 

2.  (PI.)  Instruments  used  in  preparing  wool, 
flaucht  (ch  guttural),  v.  t.  [Flaucht  (2).  s.] 

1.  To  card  wool  into  thin  flakes. 

2.  To  pare  or  strip  off  the  skin. 

flaucht-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Eng.  flaucht.  v. ; 
-er.) 

1.  A  person  employed  in  carding  wool. 

2.  A  man  who  cuts  turfs,  by  means  of  a  flauchter- 
spade. 

flauchter-spaae,  flaughter-spade,  s.  A  long 
two-handed  spade  for  cutting  turf. 

flaugh'-ter  (gh  guttural) ,  v.  i.  [Flaucht  (1),s.] 
To  shine  fitfully  ;  to  flicker. 

flaunt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Skeat  says 
the  word  is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf. 
Sw.  dial.  flanka= to  be  unsteady,  to  waver;  Dan. 
flink=  smart,  brisk,  active;  Bavarian  flandern=to 
flutter,  flaunt;  Dut.  flikkeren,  flonkeren— to  spar¬ 
kle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  an  ostentatious  or  gaudy  show  in 
dress ;  to  move  or  act  ostentatiously. 

“How  she  goes  flaunting,  too!  She  needs  must  have  a 
feather  in  her  head,  and  a  cork  in  her  heel.”— Davenport: 
City  Night-Cap,  ii.  1. 


2.  To  make  a  brilliant  or  gaudy  show. 

“  Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day.” 

Longfellow:  Flowers. 

B.  Trans.:  To  display  ostentatiously,  impudently, 
or  offensively. 

*flaunt,  s.  [Flaunt,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  flaunting  or  acting  ostentatiously. 

2.  Finery ;  flash  or  showy  apparel. 

3.  Impudent  parade  ;  a  brag ;  a  boast ;  a  vaunt. 
*flaunt- a- flaunt,  adv.  Displayed  in  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  manner. 

flaunt  -er,  s.  [English  flaunt;  - er .]  One  who 
flaunts  about,  or  makes  an  ostentatious  display. 

flaunt -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flaunt,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  making  an 
ostentatious  display. 

flaunt  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaunting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flaunting,  impudent,  offensive,  or  ostentatious 
manner. 

*flaunt -y,  a.  [Eng.  flaunt;  -y.]  Flaunting; 
ostentatious ;  flash.  . 

flaut'-Ist,  s.  [Ital.  flauto—a  flute;  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.)  A  player  on  the  flute  ;  a  flutist. 

fla-ve-do,  s.  [From  Latin  flavesco— to  become 
yellow.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  which  alters  their  green 
into  a  yellow  color.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

fla-ver  -1-9,  s.  [From  Lat.  flavus=ye\lo'w,  one 
of  the  species  being  used  to  dye  that  color.  _  (Def.)] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite  sub¬ 
tribe  Flaveriese.  Flaveria  contrayerba  grows  in 
Peru,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

fl<a,-ver'-I-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  flaveri(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese. 

fla-ves'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  flavescens,  pr.  par.  of 
flavesco= to  become  yellow ;  incept,  from  flavus— 
yellow.] 

Bot. :  Yellowish,  becoming  yellow. 
*fl?L-vic'-6-mous,  a.  [Lat.  _/Zcwn(s=yellow ;  coma 
=hair.]  Having  yellow  hair. 

fiav'-in,  flav  -me,  s.  [Lat.  flav(us),  and  suff. 
-in,  -ine  ( Chem .)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Comm.:  A  yellow  dye-stuff  exported  from 
America  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder,  said 
to  be  identical  with  Quercitrin  (q.  v.). 

2.  Chem. :  C13H12N2O.  An  organic  base  isomeric 
with  diphenyl-carbimide.  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonium  sulphide  on  dinitrohenzophenones. 
It  forms  pale  yellow  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fused  with 
caustic  potash,  it  gives  off  phenylamine,  NH2C6A5. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

fla'-vor,  fla  -vour.,  s.  [Low  Lat.ytouor=(l)  yellow 
coin,  (2)  yellow  or  bright  hue,  from  Lat.  flavus— 
yellow.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  bright  hue  or  color. 

“Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby, 

Sparkling  outpoured,  the  flavor  or  the  smell, 

Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  544. 

2.  That  quality  in  anything  ‘  which  affects  the 
taste. 

“It  would  have  affected  everything  we  ate  or  drank  with 
an  importunate  repetition  of  the  same  flavor.” — Paley: 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxi. 

*3.  That  quality  in  anything  which  pleases  the 
smell ;  odor,  fragrance. 

“Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  rose, 

With  bending  heaps  so  nigh  their  bloom  disclose. 
Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavor  which  the  other  blows.’ 

Dryden:  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  An  agreeable  or  gratifying  quq’-'y  or 
character ;  zest. 

"And  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  to  discourse.” 

Pomfret:  The  Choice. 

If  For  the  difference  between  flavor  and  taste,  see 
Taste. 

fla’-vor,  fla -vour,  u.  f.  [Flavob,  s.]  To  give  a 
flavor  to  ;  to  communicate  some  quality  of  taste  or 
smell  to.  , 

fla  -vored,  fla  -VOured,  a.  [English flavor:  -ed.) 
Having  that  quality  which  affects  the  sense  of  taste 
or  smell ;  having  a  distinct  flavor. 

“  Boots  or  wholesome  pulse 
Or  herbs,  or  flavored  fruits.” 

Dodsley:  Agriculture,  c.  ii. 

fla -vor-less,  fla'-vour-less,  a.  [EnglishyZavor ; 
-Zess.]  Destitute  of  or  without  a  flavor. 


fla  -vor-ous,  *fla  -vour-ous,  a.  [English flavor; 

- ous .] 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  or  palate. 

“The  sumptuous  viands  and  the  flavorous  wine.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi.  90. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  olfactories ;  fragrant,  odorous. 

*fla  -vous,  a.  [Lat.jZauus.]  Yellow. 

“  The  membrane  itself  is  somewhat  of  a  flavous  color.” 
— Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age  (1666). 

flaw,  *flay,  s.  [Sw.  flaga=a  flaw,  a  crack ;  A.  S. 
floh ;  Goth,  flag  a  =  a  fragment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  anything;  a  slight  gap  or 
fissure ;  an  imperfection. 

“We  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  air 
from  getting  in  at  any  imperceptible  hole  or  flaw.” — 
Boyle. 

2.  A  defect  or  fault  caused  by  violence  or  neglect. 

“Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana’ slaw, 

Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  106. 

3.  A  defect,  a  fault,  which  weakens  or  invalidates 
that  in  which  it  occurs. 

“The  decree  was  just,  and  without  flaw.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  318. 

*4.  A  fault,  or  defect  in  conduct ;  a  failure  in  obe¬ 
dience. 

“  From  Sinai’s  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law — 

Life  for  obedience — death  for  every  flaw.” 

Cowper :  Truth,  650. 

*5.  A  fragment,  a  piece. 

“  This  heart  shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws 

Or  ere  I  weep.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*6.  A  flake,  as  of  snow. 

*7.  A  flash,  a  flame. 

“  Tille  the  flawes  of  fyre  flawmes  one  their  helmes.” 

Morte  Arthure,  2,666. 

*8.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind. 

“And  he  watched  how- the  veering  flaw  did  blow.” 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

*9  A  sudden  outburst  of  noise  ;  a  tumult,  an  up¬ 
roar. 

“Deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in:  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw; 

When  first  it  broke.”  Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  v.  1. 

*10.  A  storm  of  passion ;  commotion  of  mind ;  a 
quarrel. 

“Oh  !  these  flaws  and  starts, 

Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman’s  story  at  a  winter’s  fire.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Weav. :  A  bore,  tangle,  or  skip. 

2.  Metal. :  In  casting  or  forging ;  a  fault,  as  wherd 
the  parts  of  the  metal  are  not  fairly  joined. 

flaw-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  pulsatilla. 

flaw-piece,  s. 

Wood :  A  slab  from  the  outside  of  the  log1. 

flaw,  v.  t.  [Flaw,  s.] 

1.  To  crack,  to  break;  to  damage  by  causing 
flaws. 

“  The  cup  was  flawed  with  such  a  multitude  of  little 
cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  white,  not  like  a  crystalline 
cup.” — Boyle. 

2.  To  break,  to  violate. 

“  France  hath  flawed  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
Our  merchants’  goods.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

3.  To  find  a  flaw  or  defect  in. 

“  My  worship  needed  not  to  flaw  his  right.” 

Ford:  Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  2. 

*flawe,  a.  [Lat.  flavus.)  Yellow. 

“  With  liuelish  browes,  flawe  of  color  pure.” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

flaw  -less,  a.  [Eng.  flaw;  -Zess.]  Without  a  flaw; 
free  from  flaws,  cracks,  or  defects  ;  perfect. 

“  The  diamond  being  fair  and  flawless.” — Boyle:  Works, 
v.  577. 

flaws,  *flaun,  *flawne,  s.  [I .  Fr."  flaon,  flan; 
Sp.  flaon;  Fr.  flan.)  A  sort  of  custard  or  pie. 
Kersey  defines  it  as  “  a  kind  of  dainty,  made  of  fine 
flour,  eggs,  and  butter.” 

*flaw-ter,  v.t.  [Flaucht.  u.]  To  strip  off  the 
skin ;  to  pare. 

flaw-y,  a.  [Eng.  flaw;  - y .]  Full  of  flaws, 
defects,  or  imperfections. 

flax,  *fflax,  *flex,  *flexe,  s.  [A.  S.fleax;  N.  H, 
Ger.flachs ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vlahs;  O.  H.  Ger.  flahs;  Dut. 
vlas.  Probably  from  the  root Jlak= to  weave;  cf. 
Lat.  plecto= Gr.  pleko=  to  plait,  twist,  twine,  of 
weave  \ploke=a  twining,  a  weaving.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“TheyZaaiwas  boiled.” — Exodus  ix.  31. 

2.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  flax  plant  prepared 
for  spinning  by  breaking,  scutching,  &c. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^his;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-$ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del, 


flax-brake 
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fleam-tooth 


II.  Technically : 

-Bot.,  Agric.,  Archceol.,  &c. :  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  Linum  (q.  v.),  and  especially  of  the 
common  flax  (q.  v.). 

2,.  Script. :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
pishtah,  which  is  correctly  translated  flax. 

“  With  a  line  of  flax  in  his  hand.”— Ezekiel  xl.  13. 

If  (1)  Common  flax: 

\a)  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  Manufac.:  Linum  usitatis - 
simum.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  alternate, 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  ovate,  acuminate,  ciliate, 
three-nerved  sepals,  many  flowered  broad  cymes, 
with  crenulate  petals.  Its  fiber  constitutes  tow, 
which  is  made  into  yarn,  and  this  again  is  woven 
into  linen  cloth.  Dr.  Oswald  Heer  of  Zurich,  the 
eminent  fossil  botanist,  about  1783  published  a  pa¬ 
per  On  the  History  of  Flax,  and  its  Culture  in  Pre¬ 
historic  Times.  He  shows  that  it  has  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  the  oldest  pile  dwellings  in 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  where  neither  hemp  nor  wool  has 
been  discovered.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
lake-dwellers  received  it  from  the  South  of  Europe. 
He  alleges  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  about 
5,000  years  ago.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  also  in 
Bible  times  in  Palestine  (Joshua  ii.  6),  though 
linen  was  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  adjacent 
lands  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  For  the  process  of  the 
manufacture,  see  Linen.  Its  seeds  are  economically 
valuable.  [Linseed.] 

(b)  Pharm.:  The  meal  of  the  seed  is  used  for 
poultices the  infusion  is  demulcent  and  emollient. 
The  oil,  mixed  with  lime-water,  is  applied  to  burns. 

(2)  Fairy  flax:  [Faiey.] 

(3)  New  Zealand  flax: 

Bot. :  Phormium  tenax,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Liliacese,  and  not  to  the  Linacese.  It  has  a  very 
tenacious  fiber. 

(4)  Flax-bush,  Flax-lily,  and  Flax-plant  are  popn- 
Jar  names  for  Phormium  tenax,  New  Zealand  flax. 
[Flax,  IT  (3).] 

(5)  Purging-flax :  Dwarf  Flax,  Mountain  Flax 
( Linum  catharticum ) .  It  is  a  small  annual  plant 
with  white  flowers,  found  on  heaths  and  pastures, 
flowering  from  June  to  September.  Its  leaves  are 
purgative.  En/thrcea  centaurium  is  also  known  as 
the  Mountain  Flax.  ( Britten  <St  Holland,  &c.) 

(6)  Toadflax,  Yellow  Toadflax : 

Bot.:  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris;  (2)  Spergula  arven- 
sis.  [Toad.] 

(7)  Wild  flax: 

Bot.:  (1)  Linaria  milgar is;  (2)  Cuscuta  epilinum. 
{Britten  &  Holland,  &c.) 

flax-brake,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  removing  the  woody  and  cellular 
portion  of  flax  from  the  fibrous.  The  hemp-brake 
is  substantially  similar  in  its  construction,  and 
identical  in  its  purpose. 

2.  A  machine  for  shortening  flax  staple  to  adapt 
it  to  be  worked  by  a  given  class  of  machines. 

flax-cotton,  s.  A  substance  produced  by  a  process 
invented  by  Chevalier  Claussen  for  cottonizing  flax, 
to  render  it  suitable  for  manufacture,  the  objects 
being  to  expedite  the  processes  of  separating  the 
fiber  from  the  cellular  and  glutinous  matters,  and 
then  reducing  the  fiber  to  a  staple  which  can  be 
readily  treated  by  machinery ._  The  flax-straw  is 
boiled  for  four  hours  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali 
in  a  stone  vessel,  by  which  the  extraneous  matters 
are  loosened ;  it  is  then  placed  for  two  hours  in  a 
bath  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
then  dried  and  scutched  to  remove  the  cellulose. 
The  cottonizing  is  performed  by  steeping  the  fiber 
in  a  bath  of  dilute  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  an  acidulated  liquid.  The  action  of  the 
acid  and  alkali  within  the  flax  fiber  generates  car¬ 
bonic-acid  gas,  and  has  the  effect  of  bursting  apart 
the  fibers,  which  assume  a  cotton-like  appearance. 
It  is  then  bleached  and  spun,  either  mixed  or  other¬ 
wise. 

flax-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  place  where  flax  is  spun ; 
a  manufactory  for  linen  goods, 
flax-plant,  s.  [Flax,  If  (4).] 
flax-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  pulling  flax-plants 
in  the  field. 

flax-scutcher, «.  [Scutchee.] 
flax-star,  s. 

Bot.:  Lysimachia  linum  stellatum. 
flax-thrasher,  s.  A  kind  of  thrashing-machine 
for  beating  the  grain  from  the  boll3  of  the  cured 
flax-plant. 

♦flax- wench,  s. 

1.  A  woman  who  dresses  flax. 

2.  A  prostitute. 

♦flax-wife,  s.  A  woman  who  spins, 
flax  -comb  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  ccmt.] 
The  instrument  with  which  the  flax  is  drawn  for  the 

gurpose  of  cleansing  it  from  the  tow  and  shives  ;  a 
ackle  or  heckle. 

flax'-dress-er,  s.  [En g.flax,  and  dresser .]  One 
who  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner  by  breaking  and 
scutching  it. 


flaX  -dreSS-ing,  s.  [English  flax,  and  dressing .] 
The  act,  process,  or  trade  of  preparing  flax  for  spin¬ 
ning  by  breaking  and  scutching  it. 

♦flaxed,  a.  [Eng.  flax ;  -ed.]  Soft  and  silky  like 
prepared  flax ;  flaxen, 
flax  -en,  a.  [E ug.flax;  suff.  -en  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Made  of  flax. 

2.  Resembling  flax  in  softness,  silkiness,  or  color; 
soft  and  flowing ;  light  in  color. 

“His  flaxen  hair  of  sunny  hue, 

Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  25. 
flaxen- egg,  s.  An  addled  or  abortive  egg.1 
flaxen-haired,  a.  Having  long,  soft,  and  silky 
hair  of  the  color  of  flax. 

flaxen-headed,  a.  The  same  as  Flaxen-haibed 
(q.v.), 

flax-rai§-er,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  raiser.]  One 
who  raises  flax. 

flax  -seed,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  seed.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum.  lin¬ 
seed  ;  (2)  Radiola  millegrana. 

flaxseed-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  flaxseed 
for  the  more  ready  abstraction  of  the  oil,  generally 
known  as  linseed  oil.  It  is  usually  a  coarse  grist¬ 
mill,  but  is  sometimes  of  a  portable  form  and  size 
for  farm  or  plantation  use,  and  adapted  for  other 
grain  and  seeds. 


2.  Script.:  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
parsh;  Sept,  psyllos;  Vulg.  pulex,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct.  The  Hebrew  word,  according  to 
Gesenius,  is  from  an  obsolete  quadrilateral  root, 
parash=to  leap.  (Ps.  xxiv  14,  xxvi.  20.) 

If  1.  To  have  a  flea  in  one's  ear : 

(1)  To  receive  an  annoying  suggestion. 

(2)  To  fail  ridiculously  in  some  enterprise  or 
scheme. 

2.  Garden  flea:  Haltica.  [Flea-beetle.] 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  fleas. 

flea-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  A  little  leaping  beetle,  Haltica  nemorum. 

[Haltica.]  , 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Halticidae,  by  some  entomolo¬ 
gists  not  separated  from  _  the  Chrysomelidse,  to 
which,  except  in  their  leaping  capacities,  they  are 
closely  akin. 

flea-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  Petasites vulgaris.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

flea-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Carex pulicaria.  The  English  name  given 
by  Mr.  Goodyer,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
turned-down  seeds  have  to  a  flea.  {Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

flea-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Plantago  psyllium. 

flea-weed,  s. 


flax  -tail,  s.  {Eng.  flax,  and  tail.] 

Bot.:  Typha  latifolia,  from  the  fruiting  heads 
being  downy  like  finely-combed  flax.  ( Britten  & 
Holland.) 

flax  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  Linaria  vulgaris.  {Britten <& Holland.) 
flax  -wort§,  s.pl.  [Eng.  flax;  suff.  -wort.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Linacese  (q.v.). 

flax-y,  *flax-ey,  a.  [Eng.  flax;  -y.]  Resem¬ 
bling  flax ;  of  a  light  or  fair  color ;  flaxen. 

flay  (1),  *flan,  *flea,  *flean,  *flee,  *fleen,  *flen, 
♦fley  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S .flian;  Icel .fld;  Sw.flA;  Dan. 
flaae;  Dut.  vlaan,  vlaen .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  from  ;  to  skin. 

2.  To  pare  or  take  off  the  surface  of. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  torture  exceedingly. 

*2.  To  undress. 

♦flay-flint,  s.  A  skinflint,  a  miser. 

♦flay  (2),  ♦flaie,  *fley  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.fl£gan,fl$- 
gan.]  To  put  to  flight,  to  frighten,  to  terrify. 

flay'-er,  s.  [Eng.  flay  ;  -er.]  One  who  strips  off 
the  skin  of  anything. 

♦flay -some,  a.  [Eng .flay  (2),  v.,  and  suff.  -some.] 
Terrifying;  frightful. 

flea,  *flee  (pi.  flea§,  *fleen),  s.&a.  [A-S .flea; 
Icel .flo;  Ger.  floh;  Dut.  vloo,  from  the  rootpZw=to 
fly  or  jump;  Sansc.  plu= to  swim,  fly,  or  jump. 
Pulex  seems  a  modification  of  the  same  word. 
{She  at.)] 


Bot.:  Galium  verum.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*flea(l),v.  t.  [Flea,  «.]  To  clean  from  or  rid  of 
fleas. 

♦flea  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Flat.] 

fle  a-bane,  s.  [Eng.  flea,  and  bane;  it  being 
supposed  that  fleas  are  driven  away  by  its  powerful 
smell.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of 
Pulicaria,  for¬ 
merly  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  genus 
of  Composites, 
but  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hook¬ 
er  reduced  to 
the  rank  or 
sub-genus  of 
Inula.  The 
two  species 
best  known 
are  Inula  ( Pu¬ 
licaria )  dysen- 
t erica  and 
Inula  puli¬ 
caria,  former¬ 
ly  called  Puli¬ 
caria  vulgaris. 

2.  Erigeron  acre,  also  E.  viscosum  and  E.  grave- 
olens. 

3.  Plantago  psyllium.  {Lyte ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

4.  The  genus  Conyza.  (Loudon.) 

If  African  fleabane  is  a  popular  name  for  the 
Composite  genus  Tarchonanthus  (Loudon) ;  and 
Blue  fleabane  for  Erigeron  acre.  ( Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 


Pulicaria  Dysenterica  (Fleabane). 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  insect  described  under  II.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  Anything  insignificant. 

“After  whom  is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out?  after  whom 
dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  fleat" — 1  .Sam¬ 
uel  xxiv.  14. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  A  too  well-known  wingless  insect, 
Pulex  irritans.  Though,  as  a  rule,  each  species  of 
Pulex  is  parasitic  only  upon  one  animal,  as  Pulex 
canis  upon  the  dog,  P.  talpce  on  the  mole,  and  P. 
hirundinis  on  the  swallow,  yet  P.  penetrans  is  said 
to  be  an  exception,  and  to  prey  on  man,  the  dog,  and 
the  cat.  If  there  is  no  confounding  of  species,  then 
the  presence  of  a  dog  or  cat  in  the  house  can  intro¬ 
duce  fleas.  The  female  lays  in  the  cracks  of  floors 
or  such  places,  a  dozen  of  eggs,  white  and  a  little 
viscous.  In  favorable  weathei  they  hatch  in  five  or 
six  days,  giving  exit  to  little  footless  larva3,  like 
small  worms,  first  white,  then  reddish,  which  roll 
themselves  in  a  circle  or  spiral,  and  move  forward 
in  a  serpentine  manner.  In  about  twelve  days  they 
inclose  themselves  in  a  small  silken  shell,  and  be¬ 
come  nymphs.  After  other  twelve  they  come  forth 
as  perfect  insects.  The  last  brood  of  summer  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  larval  state  all  winter.  The  flea  is 
encased  in  armor  like  a  medieval  knight.  It  can 
leap  thirty  times  its  own  height ;  it  can  draw  with 
ease  eighty  times  its  own  weight.  A  plant  [Flea- 
bane]  has  been  said  to  destroy  it.  This  can  be 
done  more  effectually  by  putting  a  piece  of  fur  or 
flannel  in  the  haunts  of  the  insects.  In  this  they 
take  refuge,  and  can  then  be  detected  and  killed. 


fle  a-blte,  s.  [Eng.  flea,  and  bite.] 

1.  Lit, :  The  bite  of  a  flea  or  the  red  spot  caused 
by  the  bite. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  little  or  no  moment;  the 
smallest  trifle. 

♦fle  a-blt-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  flea,  and  biting.]  The 
same  as  Eleabite  (q.  v.). 

fle  a-blt-ten,  a.  [Eng.  flea,  and  bitten,] 

1.  Lit. :  Bitten  by  a  flea. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(1)  Worthless,  mean,  contemptible;  of  low  birth 
or  position, 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  which  is  colored 
with  small  red  spots  upon  a  lighter  ground. 

fleak,  s.  [Flake  (2).] 

1.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

2.  A  hurdle,  a  flake. 

fleak  -lDg,  s.  [Eng.  flake  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  A  slight 
covering  of  reeds  under  the  main  covering  of 
thatched  houses. 

♦fleam,  s.  [Phlegm.] 

fleam,  s.  [Fr.flamme,  from  LowLat .flevotomum, 
phlebotomum,  from  Gr.  phlebotomon= a  lancet,  from 
pthleps  (genit.  phlebos)  —  a  vein,  and  tome  =  a  cut¬ 
ting  ;  temno  =  to  cut ;  cf .  Dut.  vlijm ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
fliedeme;  O.  H.  Ger.  fliedemd,  fliodema.]  [Phle¬ 
botomy] 

1.  Surg. :  A  gum-lancet. 

2.  Farr. :  A  lancet  for  bleeding  cattle. 

fleam-tooth,  s.  Atooth  of  a  saw,  in  the  form  of  an 
isosceles  triangle ;  a  peg-tooth. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fleamy 
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fleet 


•fleam'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fleam  (1) \-y.)  Full  of  phlegm. 

*fle-and,  pr.  par.  [Flee.]  Flying. 

“1 1  enghthed  Jleand.” — Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  liv.  8. 

*flear,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fle  a=  flay ;  -er.]  A  flayer. 

"Flear  of  beest.  Excoriator.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

Sear,  v.  i.  [Flees.] 

fle  a-wort,  s.  [Eng.yfea,  and  suff.  -wort.  No.  1  is 
ao  called  from  being  harmful  to  fleas  [Fleabane]  ; 
No.  2  from  the  shape  of  the  seeds.] 

Botany : 

1.  Pulicaria  vulgaris.  It  is  distinguished  by  Lou* 
don  as  the  small  neawort. 

2.  Plantago psyllium.  {Loudon.) 

♦flee Che,  V.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Ev.flechir ;  Lat./f ecto.J 
'  A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  move. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  away,  to  dismiss,  to  banish. 

fleche,  s.  [Fr.=an  arrow.] 

Fort. :  An  advanced  work  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
Sonsisting  of  a  parapet  with  faces  forming  a  salient 


Fleche. 


angle,  open  at  the  gorge.  It  has  a  communication 
with  the  covered  way  cut  through  the  glacis. 

fleck,  *flek,  v.  t.  [Fleck,  s.]  To  spot,  to  streak, 
to  stripe,  to  dapple,  to  variegate  with  spots  or  flecks. 

fleck  (1),  *flek,  s.  [Icel .flekkr  =  a  spot,  flekka  = 
to  stain  ;  Sw .flack  =  a  spot,  fldeka  =  to  spot;  Ger. 
feck=  a  spot,  flecken  —  to  spot ;  Dut.  vlek  =  a  spot, 
vlekken= to  spot.]  A  spot,  a  streak,  a  stain. 


♦fleck  (2),  s.  [Flake,  s.] 

flecked,  *fleck-ede,  *flek-ked,  *flek-kyd,  a. 
fEng.  fleck;  -ed.]  Spotted,  dappled,  variegated. 

flecked-cattle,  s.  Cattle  that  are  spotted  or  have 
white  stripes. 


*fleck'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fleck;  -less.]  Free  from 
spot  or  stain ;  spotless,  blameless. 

fleet,  fleet '-ant,  fleet -ed,  a.  [Lat.  flecto  =  to 
hend.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Embowed  (q.  v.). 

If  Fleeted  and  reflected :  Bent  or  turned  in  a  ser¬ 
pentine  fashion,  like  a  letter  S. 

flec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flectio,  tromflecto=-to  bend.] 
The  act  of  bending ;  the  state  of  being  bent ;  inflec¬ 
tion.  [Flexion.] 

flec'-tion-less,  a.  [En g.  flection;  -less.)  Without 
inflection;  undergoing  no  change  in  the  termina¬ 
tion. 


fled,  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Flee.] 
fledge,  *flegge,  *fligge,  *flygge,  a.  [Icel.j leygr 
=able  to  fly  \fleygja—Xx>  make  to  fly  ;  fljiiga= to  fly ; 
A.  Srilycge  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  flucchi ;  Dan .flyg ;  Dut.  vlug ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  vliicke .] 

1.  Ready  to  fly. 

2.  Feathered,  fledged, 
fledge ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fledge,  a.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  feathers ;  to  supply  with 
the  feathers  necessary  to  fly. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  supply  or  deck  out  with  anything 
resembling  feathers. 

“  Let  some  one  singto  us  *  lightlier  move 
The  minutes  fledged  with  music.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  19. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fledged  or  feathered. 

fled'ge-ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  fledge,  a.;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.) 

A.  Assubst.:  A  young  bird,  just  fledged. 

B.  Asadj.:  Newly  fledged. 

“Bright  words 

Break  flame-like  forth  as  notes  from  fledgeling  birds.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  ii. 

♦fledg'-jf,  *fledg-ie,  a.  [Eng .fledge; -y.]  Newly 
fledged. 

♦fled-wite,  *fllght-wite  (gh  silent),  s.  [A.  S. 
««W=flight,  and  wife = punishment.]  _ 

Old  Laiv:  A  discharge  from  penalties  where  a 
person,  having  been  a  fugitive,  came  to  peace  with 
the  king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with  license. 


fleS,  *fle,  *fleen,  *fle-on,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  flyja, 
fleeja  (pa.  t.  flydhi,  pa.  par.  flyidhr) ;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  fiye  (pa.  t.  flygte) ;  Sw.  fly— to  flee ;  A.  S .flion 
(pa.  t.  fledh,  pa.  par.  j iugon) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  0.  S. 
fliohan;  0.  Fris .flia;  Dut.  vlien.) 

A.  Intrans.;  To  run  or  hasten  away,  as  from 
danger  or  for  safety ;  to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 

“  Behold  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto.” — Genesis  iix.  20. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  or  hasten  away  from ;  to  cause  to  fly 
from. 

“  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  L 

2.  To  shun,  to  avoid. 

“  Thou,  man  of  God,  fle  thes  thingis.” — Wycliffe;  1 
Timothy  vi.  1L 

fleece,  *flees,  *fleese,  fleose,  *flese,  s.  [A.  S. 

flys,  fleds;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vlies;  Ger.  fliess, 
vliess.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  coat  or  covering  of  wool  shorn  from  a 
sheep  at  one  time. 

“  Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iff.  30. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sheep. 

“I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 

And  do  not  shear  tuo fleeces  that  I  graze.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Any  covering  resembling  wool  in  appearance 
or  quality. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  fleece  or  wool. 

“Thrice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  bk.  i. 

*(4)  A  snatch ;  an  attempt  to  fleece  or  plunder. 

“  There’s  scarce  a  match-maker  in  the  whole  town,  but 
has  had  a  fleece  at  Lis  purse.” — Centlivre:  Beau’s  Duel,  ii.  2. 

II.  Carding:  The  fine  web  of  carded  fibers  which 
are  removed  by  the  comb  or  doffing-knife  from  the 
doffing- cylinder  of  a  carding-machine. 

fleece-encumbered,  a.  Having  heavy  coats  of 
wool.  (  Wordsworth :  Excursion ,  bk.  vii.) 

fleece-folder,  s.  Akindof  press  used  in  condens¬ 
ing  the  folded  fleece  so  that  it  may  be  tied  by  twine 
into  a  compact  bundle  for  shipment. 

fleece-wool,  s.  Wool  shorn  from  the  livingsheep, 
as  distinguished  from  skin-wool,  which  is  shorn 
from  the  skins  of  dead  animals. 

fleege,  v.  t.  [Fleece,  s.] 

♦I.  Literally: 

1.  To  clip  or  shear  the  fleece  from  a  sheep. 

2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a  fleece. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  spread  over  or  cover  as  with  a  fleece  or 
wool. 

2.  To  rob,  to  plunder ;  to  strip  of  money  or  other 
property  by  unfair  or  unjust  means ;  to  cheat. 

flee'ge-less,  a.  [Eng.  fleece ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  a  fleece  or  wool. 

fleeg'-er,  s.  [En  g.fleec{e);  -er.]  One  who  fleeces, 
plunders,  or  robs  another  by  unfair  or  unjust  means. 

fleegh,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  Dut. 
vleijen— to  flatter.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

B.  Trans. :  To  coax,  to  wheedle,  to  gain  by  flat¬ 
tery  or  coaxing. 

fleeg’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fleece,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing,  plundering,  or 
pillaging ;  the  state  of  being  robbed  or  plundered. 

2.  {PI.) :  Curds  separated  from  the  whey. 

fleeg'-f,  a.  [En g.fleec{e);  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  wearing  fleeces ;  woolly ;  wool¬ 
bearing. 

“  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleecy  sheep.” 

Beattie:  Pastorals,  vii. 

2.  Resembling  a  fleece  or  wool  in  appearance  or 
qualities;  fleece-like;  as, fleecy  clouds, fleecy  locks, 
&c. 

3.  Pertaining  to  sheep,  consisting  of  sheep. 
*fleep,s.  [Icel.yfeipr=babble,  tattle.]  A  stupid, 

awkward  fellow  ;  a  lout. 

fleer,  *fler-i-en,  *fler-y,  v.  i.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin.  Cf.  isor\v.flira=to  titter,  to  giggle.  (Sfceaf.)] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  wry  face;  to  grin  in  contempt  or 
scorn ;  to  mock,  to  gibe,  to  sneer. 

“  To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity.” 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 


*2.  To  grin  or  leer  with  an  air  of  civility;  tc 
smirk. 

“How  popular  and  courteous;  how  they  grin  and  fleer.” 
— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  mock  or  gibe  at ;  to  sneer  at. 

“  I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleered  and  scorned  me.” 
—Beaum.  dr  Flet.:  The  Captain,  iii.  5. 

fleer  (1) ,  s.  [Fleee,  v.] 

1.  Mockery  or  scorn  expressed  by  words  or  looks ; 
scorn,  derision. 

“Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  L 

*2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility ;  a  leer,  a  smirk. 

“He  shall  generally  spy  such  a  sly  treacherous  fleer 
upon  the  face  of  deceivers.” — South. 

fle'-er(2),s.  [Eng. fle {e) ;  -er.]  One  who' flees  ot 
flies. 

“  To  go  forwarde  and  to  retourne  agayne  thi  fleers.”— 
Berners  •  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  375. 

fleer '-er,  *flear-er,  s.  [English  fleer;  -er.)  One 
who  fleers,  mocks,  or  gibes  at  another ;  a  mocker. 

fleer'-Ing,  *flear-ing,pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Fleee,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  mocking  or  gibing  at;  a 
fleer,  a  gibe,  derision. 

“  Your  private  whispers  and  your  broad  fleerings .” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  ii.  L 

fleer  -ing-1^,  adv.  [English  fleering ;  -ly.)  In  a 
fleering,  mocking,  or  scornful  manner. 

fleet  (1),  *fleote,  *flete,  *flote,  s.  [A.  S.  fledt=a 

ship;  from  fle6tan=  to  fleet,  to  float;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  floti=(l)  a  ship,  (2),  a  fleet;  Dan.  flaade— a 
fleet;  Sw.^?o<ta=afleet ;  Dut. vloot;  Ger. flotte.)  A 
squadron  or  numberof  ships  in  company ;  especially 
applied  to  a  number  of  ships  of  war. 

fleet  (2),  s.  [A.  S.fle6t—a.  bay  of  the  sea:  lit.,  a 
place  where  ships  float,  from  fledtan;  cf.  Icel.  flj6t 
=a  stream ;  Dut.  vliet=  a  brook.]  A  creek;  an  inlet 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  as  North-^eef,  &c.  Thus  Fleet 
street,  in  London,  derived  its  name  from  the  Fleet 
ditch. 

IT  (1)  The  Fleet,  or  The  Fleet  Prison :  A  prison  in 
London,  so  called  from  its  being  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  Fleet  ditch.  In  it  were  confined  persons  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  the  Courts 
of  Equity,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  It  is 
now  abolished  and  its  site  built  over. 

(2)  Fleet  Books:  The  original  records  of  the  mar¬ 
riages  celebrated  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  between  1684 
and  1754. 

Fleet  Marriages:  Marriages  performed  clandes¬ 
tinely  and  without  banns  or  license  by  the  poor 
chaplains  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  previous  to  A.  D.  1754, 
when  they  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Marriage 
Act. 

fleet,  a.  &  adv.  [A  derivate  from  the  verb  to  fleet 
(q.  v.) . ;  cf.  Icel.  fljdtr=&ee t,  swift.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble;  moving  or  capable  of 
moving  at  a  rapid  pace ;  speedy. 

*2.  Applied  to  land,  light,  thin,  not  deep  ;  superfi¬ 
cially  fruitful. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Superficially;  not  to  any  great 
depth. 

“  Those  lands  must  be  plowed  fleet.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

fleet-footed,  *fleet-foot,  a.  Swift  of  foot;  able 
to  run  with  great  speed ;  moving  rapidly. 

“ Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe.” 

Longfellow:  Cop  las  de  Manrique.  (Trans.) 

fleet-winged,  a.  Flying  at  a  great  speed ;  swift 
of  flight. 

fleet,  *fleete,  *fleot-en,  *flet-en,  *flete,  *fleit, 

v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fledtan=to  float;  O.  Sax.  fliotan; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  fljdta:  O.Etis.fliata;  Dut.  vlieten; 
Low  Ger.  fleten ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fliozan ;  O.  Sw.  fliuta, 
flyta;  Sw .flyta;  Dan .flyde;  Eng. flit.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  float,  to  swim. 

“  That  treo  bigon  to  fleoten  anon.” 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  33. 

2.  To  sail ;  to  travel  in  a  vessel. 

“  The  mariners  flet  on  flode.” — Tristram  L  34. 

3.  To  flow,  as  a  liquid. 

“Wat  is  folo  bute  fletende  water?” — Old  Eng.  Hamilton 
ii.  177. 

♦4.  To  flee. 

“  The  lady  fleted  forth  alone.” — Emare,  313. 

5.  To  pass  or  move  quickly. 

“  Time  fleeted — years  on  years  had  passed  away.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


bdil  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l.  d?L 


fleeten 


1856 


flesh-bird 


II.  Naut. .*  To  slip,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  down  the 
barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language . 

*1.  To  move  quickly  over -to  skim  over.  (Spenser.) 
♦2.  To  cause  to  pass  quickly  or  lightly ;  to  hasten 
over.  ( Shakesp . :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.) 

3.  To  skim  milk ;  to  take  off  the  cream  from. 

“  I  shall  fleet  their  cream-bowls  night  by  night.” 

Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  iv.  1. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  To  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea,  as  practiced  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  &c. 

2.  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of  a  tackle. 

3.  To  allow  the  cable  or  hawser  to  slip  on  the 
whelps  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  from  the  larger 
to  a  part  of  smaller  diameter. 

♦fleet'-on,  V.  t.  [Eng.jfeef,  v. ;  - en .]  To  skim  or 
fleet  milk. 

*fleeten-face,  s.  A  person  who  has  a  face  of  the 
color  of  whey. 

fleet  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Fleet,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject. :  Passing  away  quickly;  transient; 
not  permanent  or  durable. 

“  Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (1792). 

If  For  the  difference  between  fleeting  and  tempo¬ 
rary,  see  Temporary. 

fleeting-dish,  s.  A  dish  for  skimming  milk, 
fleet -liig-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fleeting;  -it/.]  In  a 
fleeting  or  transient  manner. 

fleetly,  adv.  [Eng.  fleet:  -ly.~\  In  a  fleet  man¬ 
ner  ;  swiftly,  speedily ;  with  fleetness  or  swiftness  of 
pace. 

fleet'-ness,  s.  [En g.  fleet; -ness. ~\  The  quality  of 
being  fleet;  swiftness  or  rapidity  of  pace  or  motion  ; 
celerity,  speed. 

“  In  fleetness  far  outstrips  the  vigTous  horse.” 

Lewis:  Statius;  Thebaid  v. 

fleg,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fligan=  to  put  to  flight.]  To 
terrify,  to  affright,  to  frighten.  (Scotch.) 
fleg,  s.  [Fleg,  v.]  A  fright. 

“  That  is,  I  got  a.  fleg,  and  was  ready  to  jump  out  of  my 
skin.” — Soott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

flegm,  fleam,  s.  [Phlegm.] 
flei§h,  v.  [Fleech.] 

♦fleigh,  pret.  ofv.  [Fly,  v.] 

♦fleme,  *flemen,  *fleomen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fl6man, 
flyman;  Icel.  flcema.]  To  banish,  to  drive  out,  to 
expel. 

♦fleme  (1),  *flseme,  s.  [A.  S.  fl6ma,  flyma .]  One 
banished  ;  an  exile,  an  outcast,  a  fugitive.  [Fleme, 
verb.)) 

“  Six  yer  and  a  month  he  was  fleme.” — Beket,  1,850. 
♦fleme  (2),  s.  [Flume.] 

♦fle-mensf-firth,  *fly-mans-fyrmth,  s.  [A.  S. 

flyman-feormth,  flyman-fyrmth,  from  flyman,  genit. 
of  flyma=&n  exile,  a  fugitive  ;  feorrnth,  fyrmth= 
harbor,  refuge.] 

1.  The  offense  of  harboring  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws  or  fugitives. 

“  [It]  ill  becomes  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemensflrth.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  21. 

♦flem  -er,  s.  [Eng.  flem(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  ban¬ 
ishes,  drives  away,  or  out. 

“Flemer  of  feendes.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,880. 
flem-et,  flam-it,  a.  [Eng.  fleme,  v. ;  -ed.]  Ban¬ 
ished,  expelled. 

Flem-ing,  s.  [Ger.  Flamander,  from  French 
Flamand,  a  nickname  given  to  the  Flandrians  on 
account  of  their  tallness.] 

1.  Geog.  <£  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Flanders. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.:  The  same  as  Flandrians  (q.  v.). 
flem-ing-i-ii,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  S.  Fleming, 

an  Indian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Rhyncosieae.  Flemingia  strobilifera  and  F.  vestita 
are  cultivated  in  India. 

flem-ing-i-te§,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Prof.  John 
Fleming;  suff.  -ites  (Paloiont.).] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  carboniferous  plants 
allied  to  Lepidodendron,  having  large  macrospores 
at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  microspores  at  the 
apex.  The  genus  was  founded  by  Mr.  Carruthers 
on  a  cone  from  Lanark ;  another  species  has  been 
described  from  Brazil,  in  which  the  foliage  and  the 
stem  were  associated  with  the  fruit. 

Flem-ish,  a.  &  s.  [Ger.  Flamisch .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flanders. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  people  of  Flanders  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Flemings. 


Flemish-bond,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  particular  mode  of  disposing 
bricks  in  a  wall,  so  as  to  tie  and  break  joint.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  header 
and  stretcher 
alternately. 

[Bond.] 

Flemish- 
brick,  s.  A  sort 
of  European 
brick  used  for 
paving ;  seven¬ 
ty-two  will  pave 
a  square  yard. 

They  are  of  a 
yellowish  color, 
and  harder  than 
the  ordinary 
bricks. 

Flemish- 
eye,  s. 

Naut. :  An  eye 
made  at  the  end 
of  a  rope,  without  splicing.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
are  tapered,  passed  over  oppositely,  marled,  and 
sewed  with  spun-yarn ;  a  made-eye,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  a  spliced-eye. 

Flemish-horse,  s. 

Naut. :  A  foot-rope  for  the  man  at  the  earing  in 
reefing.  The  horse  extends  below  the  yard ;  the 
Flemish  horse  is  the  outer  portion. 

Flemish-school,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  is  highly  recommended  to  the 
lovers  of  the  art  by  the  invention ,  or  at  least  the 
first  practice,  of  painting  in  oil.  It  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was,  it  is 
said,  accustomed  to  varnish  his  distemper  pictures 
with  a  composition  of  oils,  which  was  pleasing  on 
account  of  the  luster  it  gave  them.  In  course  of 
practice  he  came  to  mix  his  colors  with  oil,  instead 
of  water,  which  rendered  them  brilliant  without 
the  trouble  of  varnishing.  From  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  experiments  arose  the  art  of  painting  in  oil. 
The  attention  of  the  Italian  painters  was  soon  ex¬ 
cited.  John  of  Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting 
as  a  profession  in  Flanders.  The  chief  masters  of 
the  school  were  Memling,  Weyden,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck,  Snyders,  and  the  younger  Teniers. 

flench,  flense,  v.  t.  [Dan.  flense ;  Dut.  vlensen .] 
To  strip  the  blubber  from  ;  as,  to  flense  a  whale. 

♦flende,  ♦flenned,  a.  [A.  S.  fledn— to  flay.]  Cir¬ 
cumcised. 

Fl@'-nfi,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.  A.] 

Geography : 

A.  As  subst.:  A  place  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 
where  the  coal  occurs  to  which  Flenu  is  prefixed. 

B.  As  adj.:  Derived  from  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Flenu-coal,  s. 

Petrol.  &  Comm. :  A  kind  of  Belgian  coal  which 
gives  out  a  disagreeable  smell  when  burnt. 

flesh,  *fles  (2),  *flesce,  *flesch,  *fleis,  *fleisch, 
♦flesche,  *flessh,  *flesshe,  *flexs,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 

flcesc;  O.  S .  fUsk ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vleesch;  Dan.  & 
Icel.  .flesfc=pork,  bacon;  Sw.  flask;  Ger .fleisch;  O. 
H.  Ger.fleisc.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  animal  substance  investing  the  bones  and 
covered  by  the  skin. 

“A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have.” — 
Luke  xxiv.  89. 

(2)  Animal  food,  as  distinguished  from  vegetable 
food;  the  meat  of  beasts  or  fowls,  as  distinguished 
from  fish. 

“  Withrosted^es/i,  and  milk,  and  waste]  brede.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.  (Prol.) 

(3)  The  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

‘‘As  if  this_/?esh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Animal  nature ;  the  human  race ;  humanity. 

“The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me.”— Gen.  vi.  13. 

(2)  Carnality  ;  corporal  appetites  or  desires. 

“Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the  flesh.”  — 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  carnal  state  ;  worldly  disposition. 

“The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
lusteth  against  the  flesh.” — Gal.  v.  16. 

(4)  Human  nature  or  feeling ;  tenderness. 

(5)  Used  to  denote  near  relationship. 

“They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.” — Matt.  xix.  5. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  term 
for  the  soft  portions  of  the  human  body,  connected 
internally  with  the  bony  skeleton,  and  inclosed 
externally  by  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes  used  a  little 
more  specificall  y  for  those  softer  parts  excluding 
the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  of  the 
body  which  have  received  distinct  popular  names. 
In  this  more  limited  sense  it  embodies  the  muscles, 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  is  used  yet  more  specifically  for  the  several  mus¬ 
cles  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
which  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  such  as 
respiration,  locomotion,  &c.,  are  performed.  When 
blood  separates  into  the  thicker  and  more  watery 
portions,  the  former  has  the  same  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  as  flesh. 

2.  Bot. :  The  soft  parts,  as  of  a  fruit  or  of  a  succu¬ 
lent  leaf. 

3.  Theol. :  That  which  is  carnal ;  that  of  which 
the  motive  power  consists  in  the  natural  appetites 
or  fleshly  properties  inherent  in  man,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  grace  implanted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

“For  t  he  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other.” — Gal.  v.  17. 

H  For  the  works  of  the  flesh,  see  Gal.  v.  19-21 ;  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  see  verses  22,  23. 

4.  Chem. :  The  flesh  of  animals  is  a  complex  tis¬ 
sue,  made  up  of  striated  and  non-striated  muscular 
fiber,  connective  tissue,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and 
lymphatics.  The  flesh  of  oxen  contains  72-5  per 
cent,  of  water,  25  of  muscular  flesh,  and  2’5  of  fat 
the  flesh  of  sheep  73'6  of  water,  23‘4  of  musculai 
flesh,  and  3  of  fat.  The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 
muscular  flesh  of  oxen  is  6T6  per  cent.,  composed 
chiefly  of  alkaline  and  calcium  phosphates,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  chloride  sulphate  and  carbon¬ 
ate  of  sodium.  The  juice  of  flesh  is  reddish  and 
acid,  and  contains  albumin,  casein,  creatine,  creat¬ 
inine,  surcine,  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric 
acid,  and  a  red  pigment,  &c.,  and  alkaline  chlo¬ 
rides  and  phosphates. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  flesh ;  of  the  nature  of 
flesh. 

1[  (1)  A  heart  of  flesh : 

Scrip. :  A  heart  capable  of  spiritual  feeling  and 
tenderness  of  conscience.  (Ezek.  xi.  19.) 

(2)  After  the  flesh : 

Scripture : 

(а)  After  the  manner  of  man ;  in  a  gross  or  carnal 
manner. 

“If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die.” — Rom.  viii.  13. 

(б)  In  worldly  estimation,  in  the  opinion  held  by 
worldly  men. 

“  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh.” — 1  Cor.  i.  26. 

(3)  Flesh  and  blood  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  Human  nature;  man  in  his  cor¬ 
poreal  personality. 

“As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

(b)  Scripture: 

(i.)  The  body  constituted  as  it  now  is  with  liabil¬ 
ity  to  corruption. 

‘‘Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.” — 
1  Cor.  xv.  60. 

(ii.)  Human  beings  ;  a  person  or  persons. 

“I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.” — Gal.  i.  16,  17. 

(4)  In  the  flesh: 

Scripture : 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  flesh  of  the  individual  when  he 
was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  the  foreskin.  (Gen. 
xvii.  24 ;  cf .  also  ver.  25.) 

(b)  Figuratively : 

(i.)  In  the  body;  in  the  present  state  of  existence. 

“  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you.” — Phil.  iii.  4. 

(ii.)  (Of  the  advent  of  Christ):  Actually  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  figuratively,  with  bodily  as  well  as 
spiritual  presence. 

“  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  of  God.” — 1  John  iv.  2. 

(iii.)  In  a  carnal  or  unregenerate  state. 

“  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.”— 
Rom.  viii.  8. 

(5)  To  be  made  flesh : 

Scrip,  (of  Christ) :  To  assume  human  nature,  to 
become  incarnate. 

“And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.”— 
John  i.  14. 

(6)  To  be  one  flesh  : 

Scrip. :  To  be  as  if  they  were  one  person  instead 
of  two  ;  to  be  united  in  affection,  interest,  &c. 

“And  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh.” — Gen.  ii.  24.  (Cf.  Eph.  v.  31,  32.) 

flesh-animals,  s.  pi.  Oken’s  name  for  Verte- 
brata.  They  were  called  by  him  also  Head-animals. 

♦flesh-bird,  s.  A  carrion  bird. 
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flesh-fork,  s.  A  fork  used  for  trying  meat  or 
removing  it  from  the  boiler. 

*flesh-hewer,  *flesch-hewere,  s.  A  butcher. 

flesh-juice,  s.  An  acrid  juice  or  liquid  obtained 
by  subjecting  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the  higher 
orders  to  pressure. 

*flesh-tailor,  s.  A  surgeon. 

flesh-tints,  s.  pi. 

Paint. :  The  colors  which  best  represent  the  human 
body ;  sometimes  termed  the  carnations,  but  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  this  latter 
term,  which  better  expresses  the  more  delicate  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  bosom,  and  hands. 

flesh-wound,  s.  A  slight  wound ;  a  wound  which 
enters  no  farther  than  the  flesh. 

flesh,  v.  t.  [Flesh,  s.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  flesh  to,  hence  to  satiate ;  to  glut. 

“  ShallyZes/i  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  initiate  ;  to  encourage  by  giving  flesh  to  ;  to 
make  eager ;  from  the  sportsman’s  practice  of  giv¬ 
ing  hawks,  dogs,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  the  first  game 
they  take. 

“Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good  tame 
quarry  to  enter  and  flesh  himself  upon.” — Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

3.  To  exercise  or  use  for  the  first  time. 

“Full  bravely  hast  thou  flesht 
Thy  maiden  sword.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

4.  To  harden,  to  inure  or  accustom  to  any  prac¬ 
tice  or  habit. 

“Albeit  they  wer  e  fleshed  villains,  bloody  dogs.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

II.  Leather  Man. :  To  remove  fat,  flesh,  and  loose 
membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of  skins  and  hides. 

♦flesh -broth  (broth  asbrath),  *flesh'-broath, 

e.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  broth.]  Broth  made  by  boiling 
flesh  in  water. 

flesh  -brush,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  brush. J  A  soft 
brush  to  be  used  on  the  skin  to  promote  circulation 
and  excite  the  surface  secretions. 

♦flesh-clogged,  a.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  clogged.'] 
Encumbered  or  clogged  with  flesh. 

flesh'-cdl-or,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  color.]  The 
color  of  flesh ;  carnation, 

flesh’-col-ored,  a.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  colored.]  Of 
a  flesh  color ;  being  of  the  color  of  flesh. 

flesh'-dl-$t,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  diet.]  A  diet  of 
animal  food. 

fleshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Flesh,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Fat,  fleshy. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardened,  glutted. 

“  Fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest  crowned.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

flesh’-er,  *flesh-ar,  *flesch-our,  s.  [Eng .flesh; 
-er.]  A  butcher. 

*flesh'-er-y,  *flesh’-g,r-y,  *flesch-ew-rye,  s. 
[Eng.  flesher;  -y.] 

1.  Tne  trade  or  business  of  a  butcher. 

2.  A  slaughter-house. 

flesh-fly,  *flesche-flye,  *fleisch-fiie,  s.  [Eng* 
desh,  and  fly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  delights  in  moral  corruption, 
or  who  derives  pecuniary  benefit  therefrom  ;  a  dis¬ 
solute  man ;  a  seducer. 

II.  Entomology: 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Sarcophaga,  and  specially 
Sarcophaga  carnaria,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on 
flesh,  especially  in  a  decaying  state. 

2.  PI.  ( Fleshflies ) :  The  English  name  often  given 
to  the  dipterous  family  Muscidse,  though  the  larvee 
of  some  inhabit  dung  instead  of  decaying  flesh. 
Example,  the  Blue-bottle,  the  domestic  fly,  <fcc. 

♦flesh'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  -ful(l).]  Fat, 
plump,  corpulent,  fleshy. 

♦flesh'-hpod,  s.  [Eng.  flesh ;  -hood.]  The  state 
of  being  in  the  flesh ;  incarnation ;  corporeal  or 
bodily  existence. 

flesh  -h<?ok,  *flesc-hok,  *flesh-hoke,  s.  [Eng. 
flesh,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  hook  to  hang  meat. 

2.  A  hook  to  handle  meat  in  a  pot  or  caldron. 


flesh-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flesh,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  business  or  trade  of  a  butcher. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather  Man. :  The  operation  of  removing  fat, 
flesh,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of 
skins  and  hides.  The  operation  follows  that  of 
unhairing,  and  is  performed  on  a  beam  by  a  convex 
knife  with  a  sharp  edge. 

2.  Theat.  (pi.) :  Light  flesh-colored  drawers,  &c., 
worn  by  actors,  dancers,  &c.,  to  represent  the  nat¬ 
ural  skin. 

fleshing-knife,  s.  A  convex  knife  with  a  sharp 
edge  used  in  removing  the  flesh  and  fat  from  the 
inner  surface  or  flesh-side  of  the  hide. 

flesh  -less,  a.  [Eng.  flesh;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  flesh ;  lean,  thin. 

fiesh'-li-ness,  *fleisch-ly-nesse,  *flesch-ly- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fleshy ;  -nessd]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  fleshly  ;  carnality ;  carnal  passions  or  appe¬ 
tites. 

♦flesh -ling,  *flesh-lyng,  s.  [English  flesh,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  person  devoted  to  carnal  or 
worldly  things. 

flesh  -ly,  *flesch-lich,  *flesch-ly,  *fles-liche, 
♦flesch-liche,  *fleys-lic,  *fleys-lye,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng .flesh;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh  ;  corporeal. 

“Now  rankleth  in  this  same  iraUe  fleshly  mould.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  ii.  39. 

2.  Human,  not  celestial  or  spiritual. 

“Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 

Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  387. 

3.  Animal ;  not  vegetable. 

“If  men  with  fleshly  morsels  must  be  fed.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

4.  Carnal,  lascivious,  worldly. 

“Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 

The  sensualest;  and,  after  Asmodai, 

The  fleshliest  incubus.”  Milton .■  P.  R.,  ii.  152. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  fleshly  manner ;  according  to 
the  flesh  ;  in  human  form. 

“Yet  her  he  wuneth  fleschliche  on  eorth.” 

Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  19. 

fleshly-minded,  a.  Carnal-minded ;  addicted  to 
sensual  pleasures ;  sensual. 

flesh  -meat,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  meat.]  The  flesh 
of  animals  prepared  for  food ;  animal  food,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  fish  or  vegetable  products. 

*flesh’-mpnt,  s.  [En g.Jlesh;  -ment.]_  Eagerness 
gained  by  a  successful  initiation  or  beginning. 

♦flesh ’-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  flesh ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp,  a  forni¬ 
cator. 

flesh  -pot,  *flesh-potte,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  pot.] 
A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked ;  hence,  used 
for  plenty  of  food  or  provisions. 

♦flesh'-quake,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  quake.]  A 
quaking  or  shaking  of  the  body. 

flesh-worm,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  worm.]  A  mag¬ 
got,  the  flesh-feeding  larva  of  a  dipterous  or  other 
insect,  as  the  maggot  and  the  blowfly. 

H  When  the  sebaceous  follicles  around  the  nose 
are  clogged  or  inflamed,  constituting  the  disease 
Acne  follicularis  (q.  v.),  they  sometimes  contain  a 
small  arachnidan  (spider)  of  low  organization, 
called  in  English  the  maggot-pimple,  or  in  Latin 
Demodex  folliculorum.  [Demodex.]  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  called  a  fleshworm. 

flesh'-y,  a.  [Eng.  flesh;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Full  of  flesh ;  fat,  plump,  corpulent,  gross. 

“  Galley-slaves  are  fat  and  fleshie  because  they  stirre 
the  limbs  more,  and  the  inward  parts  less.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  877. 

(2)  Full  of  pulp  ;  pulpous,  plump.  (Said  of  fruit.) 

“  Those  fruits  that  are  so  fleshy  as  they  cannot  make 

drink  by  expression,  yet  they  make  drink  by  mixture  of 
water.” — Bacon. 

(3)  Consisting  of  flesh ;  fleshly,  corporeal. 

“  Neither  would  they  make  to  themselves  fleshy  hearts 
for  stony.” — Ecclus.  xvii.  16. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Zo6l.:  Having  an  abundance  of  soft  flesh-like 
substance  within  a  thin  integument  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  incased  in  a  horny  or  calcareous  envelope. 

2.  Bot. :  Firm,  juicy,  easily  cut.  (Lindley.) 

fleshy-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thick,  juicy,  and  easily  cuf 
Examples,  the  leaves  of  the  Cactus,  the  House-leek, 
Pinguicula,  &c. 

fleshy-polypes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  polypes  of  the  genus  Actinia  and  its 
allies. 

flet,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fleet,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Skimmed. 

“  They  drink  Act  milk,  which  they  just  warm.” 

Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

flet,  fleat,  s.  [Gex.  flechten=to  plait.]  A  mat  of 
plaited  straw  for  protecting  a  horse’s  back  from 
injury  by  the  load. 

flet$h,  v.  t.  [ Ex.  flbche= an  arrow.]  [Fletcher.} 
To  feather,  as  an  arrow ;  to  fledge. 

*fletch’-er,  ♦flec-chere,  *flec-chour,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
flechier ,  from  dbche=an  arrow;  Sp.  flecha;  Port. 
flecha,  frecha.]  Properly,  the  man  who  made  and 
set  the  feathers  on  arrows  (the  arrows  themselves 
being  made  by  the  arrowsmiths),  but  commonly 
used  for  a  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

fleth'-er,  s.  [Flether,  v.]  Fattery,  fair  words, 
coaxing,  wheedling. 

“No,  never!  What  !  do  ye  think  to  beguile  me’  wt’ 
your  fleeching  and  your  flethers  to  do  the  devil’s  work?” 
—  Young  South  Country  Weaver,  p.  98. 

fleth'-er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel../idrad7w-=false,  deceit¬ 
ful  :  fledha=a  deceitful,  wheedling  person.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flatter. 

“  Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 

A  fleeching,  fleth’rin  dedication.” 

Burns:  Dedication. 

B.  Trans.:  To  coax  or  wheedle  by  flattery  or  fair 
words. 

♦fle-tif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fletifer,  from  fletus— 
weeping;  /ero= to  bear,  bring,'  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Producing  or  causing  tears, 
fletz,  a.  [Ger .flotz.]  [Floetz.] 
fleur  de  lis  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.  =  flower  of  the 
lfiy.] 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  Various  species  of  the  genus  Iris 
[Flag  (2),  Iris];  (2)  Phalangium  liliago,  a  lilia¬ 
ceous  plant,. 

2.  Her. :  The  royal  insignia  of  France.  Its  origin 
is  disputed ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
lily,  by  others  the  iron  head  of 
some  weapon.  In  the  old  time 
the  French  royal  banner  was 
s£m6  of  lys,  that  is,  completely 
covered  with  fleur  de  lis ;  but 
from  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  it 
has  consisted  of  three  golden 
fleurs  de  lis  on  a  blue  field.  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Eng¬ 
lish  armory.  From  the  claims 
invariably  put  forth  by  English 
sovereigns  to  certain  principal¬ 
ities  in  France,  gained  by  Fleurs  de  lis. 
inheritance  or  marriage,  the 

French  royal  coat  appeared  as  a  quartering  in  the 
English  royal  arms ;  and  although  all  such  claims 
had  long  ceased  to  be  enforced  or  justified,  it  re¬ 
mained  until  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  by  whom 
it  was  abolished. 

fleur-on,  s.  [Fr.] 

Art:  The  French  term  for  the  graceful  honey¬ 
suckle  pattern  in  Greek  art. 

flefir’-jf,  a.  [Fr.  fleur ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  an  object  adorned  with  fleurs 

de  lis. 

flew  (ew  as  u) ,  pret.  of  v.  [Fly.] 

•flew  (ew  as  u.)  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Low 
Ger.  flabbe=t\ic  chaps.]  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound. 

♦flew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  fishing-net.  (Palsgrave.) 

flewed  (as  flud),  a.  [English  flew  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  large  hanging  chaps. 

•flewme,  s.  [Low  Eat.  flegma,  fleuma.]  Phlegm, 
fle  wort,  s.  [En g.fle(a)  (?) ;  suff.  -wort.] 

Bot. :  Ippia  minor.  (Sloane.)  This  is  Stellaria 
media.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

flew?  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Dut.  fluyse .]  A  sluice  for 
turning  water  off  an  irrigated  meadow.  (Scotch.) 

♦flex,  v.  t.  [Lat .flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto= to  bend.] 
To  bend  ;  as,  A  muscle  flexes  the  arm. 


*2.  Fig. :  Puffed,  inflated. 

“  We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile  when  there  is  much  peri- 
flesh-i-ness  S.  [Eng  .fleshy;  -ness.]  The  qual-  phrases  and  circuit  of  words,  and  when  with  more  than 
itv  or  state  of  being  fleshy;  fatness,  plumpness,  enough  it  grows  fat  and  corpulent.”— Ben  Jonson:  Discov 
corpulence.  _ _ _ _ tries. _ 

bdil  bov’  pout  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion ■=  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bpl,  del. 

\l7  ”  " 


flexanimous 
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flidge 


*flex-an  -I-mous,  a.  [Latin  flex  animus,  from 
ftecto,  pa.  par.  flexus= to  bend,  and  animus= the 
mind.]  Having  power  to  bend  or  change  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  mind. 

♦flexed,  a.  [Latin  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto=  to 
bend.]  Bent;  as,  a  limb  in  &  flexed  position. 

flex-I-bll'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  flexibility,  from  Lat.  flexi- 
bilis=e asily  bent,  flexible  (a.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flexible  or  admit¬ 
ting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy ;  flexibleness. 

“Corpuscles  of  the  same  set  agree  in  everything,  but 
those  that  are  of  diverse  kinds  differ  in  specific  gravity, 
in  hardness,  and  in  flexibility,  as  in  bigness  and  figure.” 
—  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  be  persuaded,  or  to 
yield  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  circumstances ; 
facility  or  ductility  of  mind  or  disposition. 

"Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  and 
Lad  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and  the  self- 
possession  of  a  veteran  courtier.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

flex'-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.  flexible,  from  Lat.  flexibilis, 
from  flexus,  pa.  par.  of flecto=to  bend.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  bent;  pliant,  easily  bent;  not 
stiff  or  brittle. 

“Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  602. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  arguments,  persua¬ 
sion,  or  circumstances ;  pliant,  tractable,  facile, 
ductile ;  not  obstinate  or  inexorable. 

“  Seeing  him  of  a  nature  flexible  and  weak.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 

3.  Manageable,  tractable. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught, 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  it  should 
be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  language  the  least  part  of 
education.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

4.  That  may  be  adapted  or  accommodated  to  any 
purpose. 

“  This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose.” — 
Rogers. 

5.  Capable  of  being  molded  into  different  forms 
or  styles;  plastic;  as,  a  flexible  language. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flexible,  pli¬ 
able,  pliant,  and  supple :  “  Flexible  is  used  in  a 
natural  or  moral  sense  ;  pliable  in  the  familiar  and 
natural  sense  only ;  pliant  in  the  higher  and  moral 
application  only  :  what  can  be  bent  in  any  degree 
as  a  stick  is  flexible ;  what  can  be  bent  as  wax,  or 
folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable.  Supple,  whether  in  a 
proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  pli¬ 
ability ',  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward, 
like  ozier  twig,  is  supple.  In  the  moral  applica¬ 
tion,  flexible  is  indefinite  both  in  degree  and  appli¬ 
cation  ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point  of  degree : 
■whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  degree  of  pliability ; 
and  suppleness,  a  great  degree  of  pliancy  or  plia¬ 
bility  :  it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward  actions, 
to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles ;  but 
pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles ;  suppleness  to 
the  outward  actions  and  behavior  only.  A  good- 
natured  man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and  thoughtless 
man  is  pliant;  a  parasite  is  supple.  Flexibility  is 
opposed  to  firmness  ;  pliancy  to  steadiness  ;  supple¬ 
ness  to  rigidity.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

flexible-binding,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  book  sewn  on  bands  raised  above 
the  back  of  the  folded  sheets,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
open  more  freely.  The  sewing-thread  passes  around 
the  bands. 

flexible-collodion,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  mixture  of  6  fluid  ounces  of  collodion, 
120  grains  of  Canada  balsam,  and  a  fluid  drachm  of 
castor-oil.  It  is  a  better  protective  covering  for  the 
skin  than  collodion,  as  it  does  not  crack.  [Collo¬ 
dion.] 

flexible-coupling,  s.  A  form  of  coupling  used 
for  conveying  power  from  one  shaft  to  another 
when  they  are  not  in  line.  It  is  a  spiral  steel  band 
attached  at  its  opposite  ends  to  the  two  shafts  to 
be  connected.  The  diameter  of  the  spiral  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  shait,  and  the  attachment  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  cap. 

flexible-shafting,  s. 

Mech. :  A  shaft  of  steel  so  tempered  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  bent  to  a  sharp  curve,  retaining,  at  the 
same  time,  its  power  of  communicating  motion, 
thus  obviating  the  use  of  bevel  gear,  flexible 
couplings,  or  universal  joints. 

flexible  silver-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Sternbergite  (q.  v.). 

flex’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .flexible;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  flexible,  or  possible  to  be 
bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibility. 

“These  slender  aerial  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  flexible¬ 
ness  and  weight,  would  flag  or  curl.” — Boyle:  Woi'ks,  i.  12. 


2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  yield  to  argument, 
persuasion,  or  circumstances ;  pliancy,  tractable¬ 
ness,  ductility,  facility. 

“Th o  flexibleness  of  the  former  part  of  a  man’s  age,  not 
yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more  govern 
able.” — Locke. 

flex  i  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  flexible) ;  - ly .]  In  a  flexi¬ 
ble,  pliant,  or  ductile  manner. 

flex-I-COS-tate,  a.  [Lat.  flexus=hent,  and  costa 
—a  rib.]  Having  the  ribs  bent  or  curved. 

flex'-Ile,  a.  [Lat .flexilis,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  of 
flecto.] 

1.  Flexible  ;  pliant ;  easily  bent. 

“ Flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Pliant ;  flexible ;  filling  or  ready  to  yield  to 
persuasion  or  argument ;  tractable. 

*flex-H-6-quent,  a.  [Latin  flexiloquus,  from 
j?earws=bent,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to 
speak.]  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal. 

flexion  (pron.  flec-shun),  s.  [Latin  flexion  a 
bending,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto— to  bend.] 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bending. 

“They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced  by 
flexion  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages.” 
— Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  in  any  direction. 
“Pitycauseth  sometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  cast  of 

the  eye  aside.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  A  bend,  a  curve ;  a  double ;  a  part  bent ;  a  joint. 
“  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some  four  flexions, 

trial  would  be  made.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

4.  Used  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  strophe 
(q.  v.). 

“  Sacadus  made  a  certain  flexion  or  tune  called  strophe.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,019. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  That  motion  of  a  joint  which  gives  the 
distal  member  a  continually  decreasing  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  proximate  part. 

*2.  Gram. :  The  synthetical  change  of  the  form  of 
wordsj  as  by  declension,  comparison,  or  conjuga¬ 
tion  ;  inflection. 

“The  different  conjugations  in  Greek  are  not  varied  in 
the  flexion,  but  only  in  the  characteristic.” — Hammond: 
Works,  ii.  70. 

*flex'-Ive,  a.  VLat.  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Bent ;  inclined. 

*flex-Ive-lf,  adv.  [Eng .  flexive;  -ly.]  With  in¬ 
clination. 

flex -or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto= 
to  bend.] 

Anat. :  A  general  name  for  the  muscles  which  act 
in  producing  flexion.  [Flexion,  II.  1.]  It  is 
opposed  to  Extensor  (q.  v.). 

“  Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong  that 
they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  might  in  some 
measure  be  corrected  by  being  tied  down  upon  a  tree  by 
the  back.” — Arbuthnot. 

flex-u-ose,  a.  [Lat.  flexuosus .]  The  same  as 
Flexuous  (q.  v.) . 

flex  -li-ous,  a.  [Lat.  flexuosus,  from  flexus,  pa. 
par.  of  flecto— to  bend ;  Ital.  flessuoso.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Winding,  bending ;  full  of  turns  or  windings ; 
not  straight. 

“The  motion  of  the  serpent  being  flexuous  and 
crooked.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi.,  §  2. 

2.  Wavering,  flickering,  unsteady. 

“The  flexuous  burning  of  flames  doth  shew  the  air 
beginneth  to  be  unquiet.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

II.  Bot.:  Bent  under  the  weight  of  the  terminal 
art,  but  capable  of  assuming  the  natural  direction, 
aid  alsoof  an  organ  which  presents  alternate  curv¬ 
atures  in  opposite  directions,  or  zigzag.  (Balfour.) 

flex  -iire,  s.  [Lat.=a  bending;  from  flexus,  pa. 
par.  of  flecto— to  bend;  Sp.  flexura ;  Ital.  flessura .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  bending ;  a  bending  or  curving. 

“  Answering 

With  th©  French  time  in  flexure  of  your  body.** 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  .4ss,  iii.  5. 

(2)  The  form  or  direction  in  which  anything:  is 
bent. 

1  Contrary  is  th q  flexure  of  the  joints  of  our  arms  and 
legs  to  that  of  quadrupeds;  our  knees  bend  forward, 
whereas  the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bends  back* 
ward.” — Ray. 

(3)  A  part  bent  or  curved ;  a  bend ;  a  joint. 

“  His  mighty  strength  lies  in  his  able  loins. 

And  where  the  flexure  of  his  naval  joins.” 

Sandy  s :  Paraphrase  of  Job. 


2.  Fig. :  Obsequious  or  servile  cringing. 

“  Think’ st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bends  ?  ”• 
Shakesp. ;  Henry  V.,  iv.  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math.:  [IT  (1),  (2).] 

2.  Anat.:  A  bending,  that  which  is  bent;  thua 
there  are  flexures  of  the  colon,  and  cranial  flexures. 

IT  (1)  Flexure  of  a  curve : 

Math.:  The  bending  of  a  curve  toward  or  from  a 
straight  line. 

(2)  Point  of  contrary  flexure;  point  of  inflexion: 

Math. :  In  the  analysis  of  curved  lines,  that  point 
at  which  a  curve  ceases  to  be  concave  and  becomes 
convex,  or  the  reverse,  with  respect  to  a  given 
straight  line  not  passing  through  the  point. 

*flex-ttred,  a.  [English  flexur(e) ;  -ed.]  Bent, 
curved. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  s.  [Fley,  p.]  A  fright;  terror, 
alarm. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  *flei-en,  *fly,  v.  t.  &i.  [Flay  (2), 
Fleg,  p.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

“  The  barons  sounded  the  retreat,  and  came  presently 
back  to  Turriff,  where  they  took  meat  and  drink  at  their 
pleasure,  and  flyed  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  minister  at 
Turriff,  very  sore.” — Spalding:  Troubles,  i.  152. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  fright;  to  be  frightened  or 
alarmed. 

fllb’-ber-glb,  fllb-ber-glb-ber,  subst.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  glib,  smooth-tongued  talker;  a  lying 
knave. 

“And  when  these  flatterers  and  flibbergibbers  shall  come 
and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  answer  them 
thus.” — Latimer:  Sermons,  fo.  89. 

fll-bus -ter-I§m,  s.  [Filibusterism.] 

fll-bus'-tier,  s.  [Filibuster,  s.] 

flic'-flac,  s.  [Fr.]  A  repeated  noise  made  by 
blows. 

fllch’-ter  (ch  guttural),  p.  i.  [A  variant  of  flicker 
(q.  v.).]  To  flutter  as  young  nestlings  when  their 
dam  approaches. 

“  Th’  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin’  stacher  thro’ 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi’  flichterin’  noise  an’  glee.” 

Burns.-  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night. 

flick,  s.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  A  smart, 
sudden  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  a  whip  ;  a  flip. 

flick,  p.  t.  [Flick,  s.]  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  flip 
as  with  a  whip. 

“Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood  a 
strong-built  countryman,  flicking  with  a  worn-out  hunt¬ 
ing-whip  the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot.” — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlii. 

flick  -er,  *flik-er-en,  *flek-er-yn,  *flyck-er,  v.i. 

[A.  S.flicerian .]  [Flacker.] 

*1.  To  flutter  about  as  a  bird  hardly  able  to  fly ; 
to  flap  the  wings. 

“  But,  being  made  a  swan, 

With  snowy  feathers  in  the  air  to  flicker  he  began.” 

Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vii. 

*2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be  un¬ 
certain. 

“This  bischop fleckerid  in  his  thoht.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  92. 

*3.  To  kiss  or  fondle  with  a  woman. 

“I  flycker,  I  kisse  togyther,  je  baise." — Palsgrave. 

4.  To  burn  unsteadily,  as  a  candle  just  going  out. 

“The flickering  fire-light.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

5.  To  be  unsteady  or  wavering;  to  die  out  grad¬ 
ually. 

flick -er,  s.  [Flicker,  p.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flickering;  an  unsteady, 
flickering  light. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  yellowhammer,  or  golden-winged 
woodpecker. 

fllck’-er-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flicker,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  burning  unsteadily ;  a 
flicker. 

“  Even  as  a  flame,  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  44. 

fllck’-er-Ing-ly,  adv.  [ Eng.  flickering ;  -ly.']  In 
a  flickering  manner ;  unsteadily. 

fllck'-er-mouse,  s.  [Eng.  flicker,  v.,  and  mouse.] 
A  provincial  name  for  the  bat ;  a  flittermouse 
[Flittermouse.] 

♦flidge,  *flig,  *flygge,  a.  [Fledge,  a.]  Fledged. 

♦flidge,  p.  i.  [Flidge,  a.]  To  become  fledged ;  to 
gain  feathers. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  -  e;’ 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


flier 
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flinger 


HI' -Sr,  fly-er,  s.  [Eng.  fly,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  flies  or  flees ;  a  fugitive ;  a  run¬ 
away. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  a  horse  possessed  of  great 
speed.  (Slang.) 

3.  A  fast  railway  train.  (f7.  S.  Colloq.) 


“While  the  Chicago  flyer  in  which  he  is  traveling  is 
making  sixty  miles  an  hour.” — The  Review  of  Reviews, 
Dec.,  1893. 


II.  Technically : 
1.  Building: 


(1)  A  series  of  stairs  that  ascend  in  one  inclined 
plane,  without  winding. 

(2)  A  straight  reach  of  stairs ;  a  flight. 

2.  Machinery  : 


2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  the  arm  of  a  crane 
or  of  a  cat-head. 

(2)  A  spiral  wing  or  vane  on  a  shaft,  acting  as  a 
propeller  or  conveyer. 

flight-performing,  a.  Moving  with  great  rapid- 
itv. 

flight-shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which  an  arrow 
cau  be  shot ;  a  bowshot. 

♦flight- swiftness,  s.  Rapidity  of  flight. 

♦flight  (ah  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Flight,  s.]  To  put  to 
flight ;  to  drive  away ;  to  cause  to  fly. 

fllght'-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [En g. flight;  -er.] 

Brewing:  A  horizontal  vane,  revolving  over  the 
surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a  circular 


(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  put  current  in  the  liquor, 
into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the  other  parts,  flight  -I-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  flighty ;  - ly .] 
equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  rest,  as  in  In  a  flighty,  capricious,  or  wild  manner, 
a  jack. 


(2)  The  fan-wheel  on  the  vane  of  a  wind-mill  cap 
which  rotates  the  latter  as  the  wind  veers.  [Cap.] 

(3)  An  electric  reaction  wheel. 

3.  Print.:  A  vibratory  rod  with  fingers  which 
take  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  tapes  and  carry  it 
to  the  delivery-table,  the  sheet  resting  flatly  against 
the  flyer  fingers  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  [Fly.] 

4.  Spinning:  A  contrivance  with  arms  which  re- 


fllght  -I-ness  (gh  silent),  ,s.  [Eng.  flighty ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flighty  or  capricious  ; 
extreme  volatility. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  flightiness  and  light¬ 
ness,  see  Lightness. 
flight ’-y  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  flight;  ->/.] 

*1.  Fleeting,  swift. 


4.  spinning :  a  contrivance  witn  arms  wmcn  re-  2  Capricious,  volatile;  indulging  in  flights  of 
volves  round  the  bobbin  in  the  bobbin  and  fly  ; IT1  „ if w;ifi  fickle 
fram"  or  the  throstle-frame,  which  machines  draw  lmagmatl°n  or  la  y>  > 

4-  i.L  a  -.1  f n  _ A.  . — .  «  4-t-v  A  1  t  i-  A  *f  r*  r  A  .1  , 1  r\l  4 


anf*  twist  the  sliver  into  a  roving,  or  the  latter  into 
yarn.  The  flyer  fits  on  to  the  top  of  the  spindle, 
and  one  arm  (in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame)  is  made 
hollow  to  form  a  passage  for  the  yarn,  which  enters 
at  the  cup  above  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  after  a 
turn  or  two  round  the  end  of  the  arm  is  distributed 
on  the  bobbin.  The  flyer  rotates  with  the  spindle, 
and  their  rotation  gives  the  twist  to  the  yarn. 


flyer-lathe,  s. 

Weaving :  A  lay,  lath,  or  batten  for  beating  up 
the  weft  into  the  shed,  compacting  it.  Specifically, 
it  may  mean  a  suspended  lathe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  batten  in  a  frame  journaled  below. 

flight  (gh  silent),  *fliht,  ♦fligt,  *fluht,  *flyght, 

s.  [A.  S.flyht,  from  flyge—flight,  from  fliegan  =  to 
fly;  Dut.  vlugt;  Sw  .flygt;  Ean.flugt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  flying,  or  moving  through 
the  air  by  means  of  wings. 


flim  -flam,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  flam  (q.  v.).] 
A  freak,  a  trick.  . 

flim  -flam,  v.  t.  [Flimelam,  s.]  To  cheat  or 
deceive  by  means  of  a  sharp  trick. 

flim§  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flimsy ;  -ly.]  In  a  flimsy, 
weak,  or  superficial  manner. 

fllm§'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  flimsy  ;  weakness ;  superficial¬ 
ity  ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

fllm§'-y,  a.  &  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Wei.  llymsi  =  sluggish, 
spiritless,  flimsy ;  or  with  limp,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Thin,  slight,  without  strength  or  solidity;  un¬ 
substantial. 


‘  Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  639. 


‘  God  tagte  fuel  on  walkene  his  fligt." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  161. 


2.  Passage  through  the  air. 

“She  headlong  urged  her  flight, 

And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus’  height.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  99. 

3.  The  act  of  flying  or  running  away ;  a  fleeing 
from  existing  or  expected  danger  or  evil. 

“Me  would’st  thou  move  to  base  inglorious  flight!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  311. 

4.  A  hasty  or  secret  departure. 

“I  like  not  this  flight  of  Edward’s.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 


2.  Mean,  spiritless,  dull,  without  force. 

“  Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines.” 

,  Pope:  Prologue  to  Satires,  94. 

3.  Wanting  in  force  or  reason ;  unsubstantial,  not 
plausible;  weak,  poor;  as,  a. flimsy  excuse. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper  used  for  making  several 
copies  of  a  document. 

2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin  paper. 
(Slang.) 

flinch  (1),  v.t.  [Flense.] 

flinch  (2),v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Mid.  Eng. 


„  ,  ,  „  .7  '  flecchen=to  flinch,  to  waver,  from  Fr.  fl6chir=to 

5.  A  flock  or  number  of  things  passing  through  bend,  from  Eat.flecto.  It  is  probable  that  the  form 

of  the  word  was  influenced  by  that  of  blench,  used 


the  air  in  company. 

“  A  flight  of  fowls  scattered  by  winds.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  8. 

♦6.  A  volley,  a  discharge. 

“  Above  an  hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  left  hand, 
pricked  me  like  so  many  needles;  and  besides  they  shot 
another  flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs.”— Swift:  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels. 

*7.  The  space  passed  over  in  flying. 

8.  A  soaring  of  the  imagination ;  a  mounting ;  lofty 
elevation,  excursion,  or  sally. 

“  go  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites. 

Improve  her  favors  and  indulge  her  flights." 

Roscommon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

9.  An  extravagant  pitch  ;  excess ;  extreme. 

« It  is  not  only  the  utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  but  the 
highest  flight  of  folly  to  deride  these  things.”— Tillotson. 

♦10.  A  long  and  light  arrow  used  in  shooting  rov¬ 
ers — i.  e.,  uncertain  lengths. 

“  O  yes,  here  be  all  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  buttshafts.” 
—Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  10. 

*11.  The  sport  of  shooting  with  such  an  arrow  as 
is  described  in  10. 

“He  .  .  .  challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight  f' 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing*  l.  1- 

12.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 

II.  Technically: 

1  Carp. :  A  series  of  parallel  steps  proceeding  in 
one  direction  without  turning.  In  dog-legged  stairs, 
the  lower  is  the  leading  flight,  the  upper  the  return¬ 
ing  flight. 

“After  descending  a  flight  of  stairs.”— .Burfce;  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.,  s.  17.  _ 


in  the  same  sense.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  To  shrink  from  any  undertaking  or  suffering ; 
to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or  danger ;  to  wince,  to 
give  way. 

“  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured  me  that 
he  will  not  flinch.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  come  short,  to  fail ;  not  to  stand  the  test. 

“If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

flinch  _er,  s.  [English  flinch;  -er.]  One  who 
flinches  or  shrinks  from  any  undertaking  or  suf¬ 
fering. 

“You  shall  not  find  us  flinchers.” 

Beaum.  ip  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 

flinch '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flinch  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  shrinking  from  any  un¬ 
dertaking  or  danger. 

“This  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  a 
perilous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole 
army.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng ^  ch.  xxiv. 

fllnch'-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  flinching ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flinching,  shrinking,  or  cowardly  manner. 

♦flin  -der  (1),  s.  [Dut.  vlinder— a  butterfly.]  A 
moth. 

flln  -der  (2),  s.  [Ger.  flinter,  flinder  =  a  small 
piece  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle  ;  Dut.  flenter  —  a 
broken  piece.]  A  fragment,  a  small  piece. 

tflln’-der-mouse,  s.  [A  corruption  of  flicker  or 
fluttermouse  (?)  (q.v.).]  A  bat. _ 


flln-der  -§l-$b  s.  [Named  after  Captain  M.  Flin¬ 
ders,  R.  N.,  who  explored  the  coast  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  great  botanist,  being 
naturalist  to  the  expedition.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cedrelacese,  tribe  Cedrelese.  A 
fine  tree  growing  in  Australia  and  the  Moluccas, 
with  wood  little  inferior  to  that  of  mahogany.  The 
fruit,  which  is  thickly  covered  outside  with  sharp 
pointed  tubercles,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Moluccas  for  rasps  to  prepare  roots  for  food. 

fling,  *fleng,  *flyng  (pa.  t.  *flang,  *flong,  *flung), 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  fldnga—to  use  violent  action;  O. 
Sw.  flenga  =  to  strike,  to  beat ;  Dan.  flenge  =  to 
slash.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  rush  violently. 

“  Two  squiers  to  the  town  gan  fly ng." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2,027. 

2.  To  flounce  ;  to  kick  about ;  to  use  violent  action. 
“  Duncan’s  horses, 

Turned  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  ’gainst  obedience.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

*3.  To  make  a  stroke. 

“  H eflang  at  him  fuersly  with  a  fyne  sword.” 

Destruction  of  Troy ,  5,253. 

*4.  To  dance,  to  caper  about. 

“  To  have  been  exercisit  in  flinging  upoun  a  flure,  and  in 
the  rest  that  thairof  followes,  then  to  have  bene  nurisehid 
in  the  cumpany  of  the  godly,  and  exercised  in  vertew.”— 
Knox:  Hist.,  p.  345. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand ;  to  hurl. 

“  Then  dartes  we  gan  to  fling.” 

Turberville :  Answer  in  Disprayse  of  Wit. 

2.  To  emit  or  send  out  with  violence. 

3.  To  emit,  to  cast  out,  to  scatter,  to  shed. 

“  Like  an  instrument  that  flings 
Its  music  on  another’s  strings.” 

Longfellow:  Occultation  of  Orion. 

4.  To  let  fall. 

“  Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high.” 

Moore ;  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence  ;  to  force. 

“  A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters  out  of 
their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  fling  them  among 
the  highest  clouds.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*6.  To  cast,  to  attach,  to  throw. 

“  I  know  thy  generous  temper  : 

Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it, 

It  straight  takes  fire.”  Addison:  Cato. 

*7.  To  baffle  ;  to  deceive,  in  whatever  way. 

8.  To  jilt ;  to  renounce  as  the  object  of  love. 

“  Wise  heads  have  lang  been  kend  to  curb  the  tongue ; 
Had  I  that  maxim  kept  I’d  ne’er  been  flung.” 

Morison:  Poems,  p.  152. 

(1)  To  fling  about:  To  scatter  in  all  directions 
2)  To  fling  away:  To  discard,  to  reject,  to  get 
'  of. 

“  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

i3)  To  fling  down: 

a)  To  cast  or  throw  down  upon  the  ground. 
b)  To  throw  to  the  ground ;  to  overturn, 
c)  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

“  These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that  they 
overturn  and  fling  down  some  of  those  which  were  before 
standing.” — Woodward. 

*(4)  To  fling  off :  To  baffle  in  the  chase;  to  defeat. 
“  These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase  to 
be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles.” — Addison: 
Spectator. 

(5)  To  fling  open:  To  throw  open  suddenly  or 
violently. 

“The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small 
compass,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open.”— 

Addison:  Spectator. 

(6)  To  fling  out:  To  utter  hastily  or  violently. 

*(7)  To  fling  up:  To  throw  up;  to  abandon;  as, 
to  fling  up  a  design. 

(8)  Tofling  up  one's  head:  To  toss  the  head,  as  in 
contempt  or  anger, 
fling,  s.  [Fling,  v.] 

1.  A  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand. 

2.  A  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

“They  had  a  fling  at  me.” — Mayne:  City  Match,  iii.  2. 

3.  Entire  freedom  of  action ;  unrestrained  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance,  requiring  great  exertion  of 
the  limbs  ;  as,  the  Highland  fling. 

♦fling-dust,  s.  A  woman  of  low  character ;  a 
street-walker ;  a  prostitute, 
fllng'-er,  s.  [En g.  fling ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flings,  casts,  or  throws. 

2.  One  who  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers. 

*3.  A  dancer. 
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fllng  -ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fung,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .4s  subst. :  The  act  of  casting,  throwing,  or 
hurling ;  a  throwing  about. 

flinging-tree,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  hung  by  way  of  partition 
between  two  horses  in  a  stable. 

2.  A  flail. 

"The  thresher’s  weary  flingin' -tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me.” 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

flint,  s.  [A.  S.  fiint=a  rock;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
dint;  Sw.flinta ;  Gr.  plinthos—a  brick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  piece  of  the  mineral  described  under 
II.  1 ;  used  before  the  indention  of  percussion  caps 
to  strike  fire  with  steel  in  the  lock  of  a  musket. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  extremely  hard ;  extreme  hard¬ 
ness. 

“Throw  my  heart 

Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  A  crypto-crystalline  variety  of  quart2. 
It  is  usually  gray,  smoke-brown,  or  brownish  black. 
If  derived,  as  it  mostly  is,  from  the  cretaceous 
formation,  the  white  of  the  chalk  is  still  seen  on  its 
external  surface.  Luster  subvitreous ;  fracture 
conchoidal,  leaving  a  cutting  edge. 

2.  Geol.  <&  Palceont.:  Most  of  the  flints  scattered 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  existing  in  tertiary 
or  more  recent  sedimentary  deposits,  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  cretaceous  rocks,  one  division  of 
which  is  termed  Upper  White  Chalk  with  flints, 
this  being  distinguished  from  the  Lower  White 
Chalk  without  flints.  Next  to  the  Maestricht  beds 
and  Faxoe  limestone  [Faxoe,  Maestbicht],  the 
chalk  with  flints  constitutes  the  highest  or  newest 
layer  yet  discovered  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
flints  are  ininterstratified  layers  a  few  inches  thick, 
these  being  sometimes  continuous,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  separate  nodules.  They  recur  at  inter¬ 
vals.  from  each  other  of  about  four  feet.  They  are 
thus  formed :  Small  plants  and  animals  when  de¬ 
composing,  draw  to  themselves  the  silica  of  the  sea 
[Silica],  and  form  concretions  around  them  of 
inorganic  flint.  The  organic  portion  of  flint  pebbles 
consists  of  diatoms,  seaweeds  of  low  organization, 
the  minute  infusorial  animals  called  polycistina, 
the  spicules  of  sponges,  with  echinoderms,  &c. 
They  are  the  same  as  those  in  agate  and  chalk.. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  composed  of  flints,  or  in  any 
way  pertaining  to  flints. 

(1)  Liquor  of  flints : 

Chem. :  A  solution  of  flint  in  potassic  hydrate. 

(2)  To  skin  a  flint:  To  descend  to  any  false  econ¬ 
omy  or  meanness  to  make  a  trifling  sum  of  money, 

flint-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Formed  entirely  of  or  edged  with  flint. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  an  exceedingly  hard  edge. 

flint- flake,  s. 

Geol.  <&  Archceol.  (generally  pi.) :  The  name  given 
by  Mr.  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  to  one  class  of  flint-imple¬ 
ments  made  by  man  in  the  Stone  Age.  They  are  flat 
pieces  of  flint  broken  off  artificially.  The  larger 
ones  were  intended  apparently  for  knives,  and  the 
smaller  ones  for  arrowheads.  [Flake,  Flint- 
implements.] 

flint-glass,  s.  [Flintglass.] 

♦flint-heart,  flint-hearted,  a.  Having  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  or  cruel  heart ;  hard-hearted. 

flint-implements,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  <&  Anthropol. :  A  generic  term  used  for  any 
implements  of  flint  obtained  from  pleistocene  or 
more  recent  deposits,  each  being  afterward  named 
more  specifically  as  its  exact  nature  becomes  un¬ 
derstood.  Mr.  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  divides  the  im¬ 
plements  into  three  classes— spear-heads,  oval  or 
almond-shaped  flint-implements,  and  flint-flakes 
(q.  v.).  Such  relics  of  early  man  had  been  found 
with  the  bones  of  an  elephant,  in  1715,  in  the  gravel 
of  London,  England.  Similar  remains  were  ex¬ 
humed  at  Hoxne,  near  Diss,  in  1797,  by  Mr.  John 
Frere,  who  described  them  in  a  paper  read  in  1801 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  About  A.  D.  1833 
or  1834,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  discovered  similar  ones  in  Kent’s  Hole,  Tor¬ 
quay,  in  Devon,  England,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
scientific  explorer,  and  Dr.  Schmerling  others  in 
the  Engis,  the  Engihoul,  and  other  caves  near 
Lifege,  in  Belgium.  From  about  A.  D.  1841,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  collected  flint- 
implements  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in 
France,  publishing  the  result  in  his  Antiquit 6s  Cel- 
tiques ,  in  1847.  He  asserted  the  antiquity  of  the 


implements  which  >  McFnery  had  suspected  and 
Schmerling  maintained.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
his  views  till  1858,  when  Dr.  Falconer  visited  him 
at  Abbeville,  just  after  he  had  become  satisfied  that 
similar  relics  which  he  had  examined  in  connection 
with  the  scientific  exploration  of  Brixham  Cave,  in 
Devonshire,  carried  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  a 
period  when  the  Hycena  spelcea,  the  Elephas  primi- 

genius,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  &c..,  inhabited 
Iritain.  Mr.  Prestwich,  with  Mr.  John  Evans,  in 
June,  1858,  and  the  former  naturalist  again  with 
Mr.  Flower,  in  1859,  examined  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  and  procured  for  the  views  of  Perthes  the 
assent  of  the  scientific  world.  Many  flint-imple¬ 
ments  have  been  found  in  the  south  and  east  of 
England,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  Suffolk,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  in  the  north  and  northeast  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  Essex, in  Buckinghamshire,  &c.  The  oldest 
ones  are  palaeolithic,  and  areunpolished ;  the  newer 
neolithic  and  are  polished.  The  implements  from 
the  Somme  are  of  the  former  kind,  and  are  the  old¬ 
est  known.  According  to  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins, 
the  river-drift  man  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the 
Somme,  the  Thames,  &c.,  was  older  than  the  cave 
man  of  Brixham,  Kent’s  Hole,  and  other  caverns. 
The  former  lived  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  (Lyell’s  Upper  Pliocene)  period  and  inhab¬ 
ited  Palestine,  India,  and  this  country  as  well  as 
Europe.  The  Abb6  Bourgeois  has  found  in  Mid- 
miocene  strata  at  Thenay  certain  split  flints,  some 
of  them  bearing  traces  of  fire.  He,  with  M.  Mor- 
tillet.  Dr.  Hamy,  MM.  Quatrefages,  Worsae,  and 
Capellini,  believes  in  a  Miocene  man,  or  man-like 
creature,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  thinks  that  the  genus 
"Homo  began  in  the  Miocene  with  a  more  ape-like 
species  than  that  existing  now. 

flint-lock,  s.  The  old-fashioned  lock  for  fire¬ 
arms,  in  which  the  cock  held  a  piece  of  flint,  and 
came  glancing  down  upon  the  steel  cap  of  the  pan 
which  contained  the  priming.  Flint-locks  were 
invented  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
gradually  superseded  the  match-lock.  Pyrites  or 
marcasite  was  also  used, 
flint-mill,  s. 

1.  Pottery:  A  mill  in  which  burnt  flints,  having 
been  previously  stamped  to  reduce  them  below  a 
certain  size,  are  ground  to  powder  for  mixing  with 
clay  to  form  slip  for  porcelain.  The  flint-mill  is  a 
strong  circular  pan  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
having  a  bottom  of  quartz  or  felspar  blocks,  and  a 
runner  or  runners  of  hard  siliceous  stone,  called 
chert,  lime  in  any  form  being  inadmissible,  as  it 
forms  a  flux  for  the  other  material  which  would 
vitrify  in  the  seggars  or  become  blistered  by  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Mining :  A  mode  formerly  adopted  for  lighting 
mines,  in  which  flints  studded  on  the  surface  of  a 
wheel  were  made  to  strike  against  a  steel,  and  give 
a  quick  succession  of  sparks  to  light  the  miner  at 
his  work.  Sparks  will  not  inflame  the  fire-damp, 
flint-rope,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  stem  of  the  sponge 
called  Hyalonema  Sieboldii. 

flint- stone,  s.  A  stone  composed  of  flint  or  as 
hard  as  that  mineral. 

flint-ware,  s. 

Pottery:  A  superior  kind  of  earthenware  into 
whose  composition  ground  flint  largely  enters. 
[Poecelain.] 

flint-worker,  s. 

Anthropology 

1.  A  term  applied  to  those  men  of  the  palaeolithic 
period,  who  fashioned  the  flint-implements  found  in 
the  drift. 

“  Such  an  operation  would  be  called  into  use  in  many 
operations  of  the  old  flint-workers.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Man,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  man  of  any  savage  race  that  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  Stone  period  and  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals. 

“  Certain  classes  of  implements  common  to  all  the  Stone 
periods  of  which  we  have  any  trace,  from  the  palaeolithic 
era  of  the  drift  and  cave  men  to  that  of  the  flint-workers 
among  savage  tribes  of  our  own  day.” — Wilson:  Prehis¬ 
toric  Man,  ch.  iii. 

flint  '-glass,  s.  [Rug.  dint,  and.  glass.]  A  species 
of  glass  made  of  white  sand,  52 ;  carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  14 ;  oxide  of  lead,  33 ;  alumina,  1 ;  with  metallic 
additions  to  neutralize  color.  Pure  white  sand  free 
from  oxide  of  iron  is  required  for  flint-glass,  as  iron 
imparts  a  green  color.  The  articles  are  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  blow-pipe,  or  ponty,  the  mold  and 
press,  and  frequently  by  a  combination  of  blowing 
and  pressing.  The  silica  for  its  manufacture  was 
formerly  derived  from  pulverized  flints,  and  hence 
its  name.  The  presence  of  lead  gives  it  a  peculiar 
property  of  refracting  light,  which  causes  it  to 
be  used  for  lenses,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  parts 
in  achromatic  compound  lenses.  Flintglass  fuses 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  glass,  such  as 
crown,  plate,  or  window  glass.  It  has  also  less 
color,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  alkali  potash,  instead 


of  soda,  the  latter  imparting  a  greenish  tinge  to 
glass.  Flintglass  is  softer  than  some  other  varieties, 
and  is  the  kind  which  is  cut.  It  is  much  used  for 
tumblers  and  other  drinking- vessels,  fine  table-ware, 
and  bottles,  and  various  articles  of  decorative  furni¬ 
ture  and  fittings. 

flint  -l-ness,  s.  [Eng .flinty:  -ness. ]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  flinty ;  hard-heartedness,  cruelty, 
flint -y,  a.  [Eng. flint;  -y.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  flint ;  of  the  nature 
of  flint. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  flint-stones. 

“As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strained, 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  19. 
II.  Fig.:  Hard  like  flint;  hard-hearted,  cruel,  in¬ 
exorable,  pitiless. 

“  The  flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  of  base  self-inter¬ 
est.” — Burke:  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity. 

flinty-slate,  fflinty-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  Siliceous  schist.  A  hard,  slaty,  meta- 
morphic  rock  ;  gray,  bluish  gray,  or  red,  of  dull  or 
glimmering  luster,  and  translucent  on  the  edges. 
It  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  silica,  the  remain- 
ing  25  being  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  in  Scotland,  in  the  Pentland  and  Muirfoot 
hills,  the  Isle  of  Skye,  &c.,  and  also  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  &c.  [Basanite,  Lydian  Stone.] 
flip,  v.  t.  [An  attenuated  form  otflap  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  flick. 

2.  To  jerk,  to  throw  with  a  jerk. 

“Doe  ’twixt  their  fingers  flip  their  cherry  stones.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3. 
flip  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as  Egg- 
flip  (q.  v.). 

flip  (2) ,  s.  [Flip,  u.]  A  smart  blow,  as  with  a 
whip ;  a  flick. 

flip-flap,  s.,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  noise  of  the  repeated  stroke  of 
something  broad  and  loose ;  the  noise  made  by  any¬ 
thing  flapping  about. 

B.  As  adj.:  Making  a  flapping  noise. 

C.  As  adv. :  With  a  flapping  noise. 

flip,  a.  [Flip,v.]  Impudent;  impertinent,  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

flip  -dog,  s.  [Eng.  flip  (1),  and  dog.]  An  iron 
used,  when  heated,  to  warm  egg-flip. 

flipe,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  flap 

(q-  yJ.] 

1.  To  ruffle  the  skm. 

2.  To  pull  off  anything,  as  a  stocking,  by  turning 
it  inside  out. 

♦flipe,  s.  [Flipe,  u.]  A  fold,  a  lap,  the  brim  of  a 
hat. 

flip  -pg,n-§f ,  s.  [Eng.  flippan(t) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant;  pertness,  sauci¬ 
ness,  inconsiderate  volubility. 

“This  flippancy  of  language  proves  nothing  but  the 
passion  of  the  men  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  it.” 
— Hurd:  Works,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

flip ’-pant,  adj.  &  s.  [Icel.  fleipa—  to  babble,  to 
prattle ;  fleipr= babble,  tattle.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

♦1.  Fluent,  eloquent,  speaking  with  fluency  or 
ease;  talkative. 

“A  most  flippant  tongue  she  had.” 

Chapman:  All  Fools,  v.  1. 

2.  Thoughtless;  carelessly  or  heedlessly  pert ;  pet¬ 
ulant,  inconsiderate. 

“A  mean  and  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed  for  wit 
in  the  green  room  and  the  tavern.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  flippant  person. 

“The  flippant  put  himself  to  school.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cix. 
fllp  -pant-ly,  adv.  [English  flippant ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flippant  manner;  with  thoughtless  or  heedless  vol¬ 
ubility. 

flip  -pant-uess,  s.  [Eng.  flippant;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant ;  flippancy  ;  volu¬ 
bility  of  tongue. 

flip -per,  s.  [An  attenuated  form  of  flapper.] 

1.  The  broad  fin  of  a  fish ;  the  arm  of  a  seal ;  tho 
paddle  of  a  sea-turtle. 

2.  Tlie  hand.  (Slang.) 

♦Hire,  *flyre,  v.  i.  [Fleee.] 

1.  To  gibe,  to  mock. 

2.  To  leer. 

3.  To  look  surly. 

flirt,  *flurt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fleard=  a  foolish 
thing;  fleardian=  to  trifle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  jeer;  to  gibe  at  one;  to  speak  jeeringly  or 
contemptuously. 

“Such  a  flurting  wit  and  libertine  as  the  other  was.” _ 

North:  Examen. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trjr,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


flirt 


1861 


float 


*2.  To  be  perpetually  running  about;  to  be  un¬ 
steady,  inconstant,  or  fickle. 

“He  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  best, 

Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon.  (Trans.) 

3.  To  play  the  coquette;  to  coquet;  to  act  as  a 
flirt. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  jeer  or  gibe  at ;  to  scoff,  to  mock. 

“I  am  ashamed,  I  am  scorned,  I  am  flirted." 

Beaum.  c&  Flet. :  Wild  Ooose  Chase,  ii.  L 

2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  elastic  motion  or  jerk; 

to  fling. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  about  with  short,  quick  move¬ 
ments  or  jerks. 

“  The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss.” 

Cowper :  Hope,  344. 

flirt,  *flurt,  s.  &  a.  [Flirt,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk ;  a  sudden  throw 
©r  cast. 

“The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which 
are  comprehended  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

*2.  A  gibe,  a  jeer,  a  sneer;  a  contemptuous  re¬ 
mark. 

“ One flurt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  iii.  L 
*3.  A  low  woman,  a  drab. 

4.  A  coquette :  one  who  flirts  or  coquets.  (Rarely 
applied  to  a  male.) 

“Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things.” 

Whitehead:  Song  for  Ranelagh. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Flirting;  coquetting;  of  light  or 
loose  behavior. 

flir-ta,  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  flirt;  -ation.] 

*1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk  ;  a  flirt. 

2.  Coquetry ;  a  desire  to  attract  notice  ;  a  playing 
at  courtship. 

“I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word 
flirtation,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction 
of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  one  of  his  comedies.” — 
Chesterfield:  The  World,  No.  101. 

*fl!r-ta'-tious,  a.  [Eng .flirt;  - atious .]  Given  to 
flirtation ;  coquettish. 

♦flirtatiously,  adv.  [Eng.  flirtatious;  - ly .] 
Toward  flirtation ;  coquettishly. 

tfllrt  -er,  s.  [Eng.  flirt;  -er.]  One  who  flirts, 
♦flirt  -gill,  *flirt-gil-li-an,  s.  [Eng.  flirt,  and 
gill.-]  A  woman  of  light  or  loose  behavior;  a 
prostitute. 

fllrt  -i-gig,  s.  [Flirt,  u.  j  A  wild  or  flirting 
girl ;  a  pert  girl. 

flirt  Tng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flirt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  art  of  jerking  or  moving  rapidly  or  in 
jerks. 

2.  Flirtation,  coquetry. 

flirt -iflg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flirting;  -ly.]  In  a 
flirting  or  coquettish  manner ;  coquettishly. 

flisk,  s.  [Flisk,  v.]  A  sudden  spring;  a  caper;  a 
whim. 

flisk,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  Frisk  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  move  restlessly  about. 

“That  lang-lugged  limmer  o’  a  lass  is  gaun  flisking  in 
and  out  o’  the  room.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  restless  or  uneasy. 

flisk -mg,-h oy,  s.  [Flisk,  v.]  A  giddy,  pert 
girl. 

flisk -y,  a.  [Eng.  flisk;  -y.]  Giddy,  fidgety, 
whimsical. 

flit,  *flitte,  *flutte,  *flyt,  *flytte,  v.  i.  &t.  [Sw. 
flytta;  Dan .flytte;  cf.  Icel.  fluta-to  hasten,  flytja- 
to  cause  to  flit,  flytjask- to  flit,  remove.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another. 

“At  last  it  flitted  is 

Whither  the  soules  doe  fly  of  men  that  live  amis.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  19. 

2.  To  pass  by,  to  move  along. 

“The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away.” 

Cowper:  Retirement ,  192. 

*3.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient. 

“How  passing  isthe  beauty  of  fleshly  bodies  !  more  flit, 
ting  than  the  mouable  floures  of  summer.”— Chaucer: 
Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

♦4.  To  depart. 

“The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest.”  _ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  66. 

\  _ _ _ 


5.  To  fly  away ;  to  dart  along ;  to  move  quickly 
through  the  air. 

“  Underneath  the  barren  bush 
Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xci. 

*6.  To  flutter. 


“  Cut  the  cord 

Which  fastened,  by  the  foot,  the  flitting  bird.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  v.  376. 


♦7.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

“How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies  1”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  2. 


*B.  Transitive: 


1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  transfer  from  one  place 
to  another. 

“  Then  tho  clerk  flyttis  tho  boke  agayne  to  tho  south 
auter  noke.” — Lay  Folks’  Mass-Book,  B.  678. 

2.  To  cause  to  remove  or  flit. 

♦flit,  a.  [Fleet,  a.] 

1.  Swift,  nimble. 

“Now  like  a  stag,  now  like  a  faulcon flit.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  39. 

2.  Capable  of  being  thrown  with  speed. 

“And  in  his  hand  two  darts  exceeding  flit. 

And  deadly  sharp,  he  held.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  iv.  38. 

3.  Changing,  changeable. 

“Therewith  a  while  she  her  flit  fancy  fedd.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  66. 

4.  Unsubstantial,  light. 

“  On  the  rockes  he  fell  so  flit  and  light. 

That  he  thereby  received  no  hurt  at  all.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  67. 

flit-fold,  s.  A  fold  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

flitgh,  *flick,  *flicche,  *fliche,  *flyk,  *flykke, 
s.  [A.  S.  flicce;  cogn.  with  Icel.  flikki.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  side  of  a  pig  salted  and  cured; 
a  side  of  bacon. 

“  To  explain  what  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  a  goose,  of 
a  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a 
truss  of  hay.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  One  of  the  several  associated  planks  which 
are  fastened  side  by  side  to  form  a  compound  or 
built-beam. 

(2)  A  bolt  of  planks,  united  by  the  stub-shot. 

flite,  *flyte,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  flltan;  O.  H.  Ger.  flizan 

=to  contend.]  To  contend,  to  quarrel,  to  brawl,  to 
scold. 


flite,  *flit,  *flyt,  *flyte,  s.  [A.  S .flit;  Dut.  vlijt; 
Low  Ger.  flit;  M.  H.  Ger.  vliz ;  O.  H.  Ger .fliz;  Dan. 
flid.]  A  quarrel,  contention,  or  brawling ;  scolding. 

flit -er,  *flyt-er,  *flyt-ar,  s.  [En g.flyt(e);  -er.] 
One  who  quarrels  or  brawls ;  a  quarrelsome  person ; 
a  brawler. 

flit'-ter,  *flyt'-ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  flutter 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flutter,  to  fly  about. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  scatter. 

flit'-ter,  s.  [Flitter,  v.] 

X.  A  fluttering  about. 

2.  A  rag,  a  tatter. 

flit'-ter-mouse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  flitter— to  flutter, 
and  mouse;  Ger.  fledermaus ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vledermus, 
from  vlederen=to  flutter.]  A  “  mouse  ”  which  flits 
about  on  the  wing,  in  other  words,  a  bat.  [Flick- 

ERMOUSE,  FLINDERMOUSE.] 

flit -tern,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Tanning :  A  term  applied  to  the  bark  of  young 
oak-trees,  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  old 
trees. 

♦fllt  -ti-uess,  *flit-ti-nesse,  s.  [English  flitty ; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flitty ;  in¬ 
stability. 

flit  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one  place 
to  another. 

“To  Bethleem  their  flitting  made.” — M.  S.,  Cotton :  Ves¬ 
pasian,  A.  iii. 

2.  The  act  of  fluttering. 

*3.  A  departure  from  what  is  right ;  a  fault ;  a 
sin. 

“Thou  tellest  my  fittings,  put  my  tears  into  thy  bottle.” 
— Psalm  lvi.  8.  ( Prayer-book .) 

4.  Furniture  which  is  being  removed  from  one 
house  to  another. 

5.  A  term  used  in  husbandry,  to  denote  the  decay 
or  failure  of  seeds,  which  do  not  come  to  maturity. 

“If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up;  if  too 
shallow,  though  some  of  them,  such  as  peas,  will  spring 
or  come  up;  yet  in  a  short  time  they  decay  and  go  away, 
which  in  this  country  is  called  flitting,  and  which  seems 
to  be  no  uncommon  thing.” — Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  94. 


flit  -tiflg-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  flitting ;  -ly.]  In  a  flit¬ 
ting  manner. 

♦flit  -tf ,  *flit-tie,  a.  [Eng.  flit;  - ty .]  Unstable, 
unsteady. 

*flix,  *flixe  (1),  s.  [Flux.]  The  flux,  the  dysen¬ 
tery. 

*fllx  (2),j ?.  [Allied  to  flax  or  flox  (q.  v.).]  The 
down  of  animals. 

flix  -weed,  s.  [O.  Eng.  flix=&nx,  and  weed.  So 
called  because  it  was  once  believed  that  its  seeds 
drunk  with  wine,  or  water  from  a  smith’s  forge, 
stopped  the  bloody  flux  (dysentery) .] 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  sophia,  a  kind  of  hedge  mus¬ 
tard.  It  is  a  cruciferous  plant  with  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  found  in  _  waste  places 
here  and  abroad.  It  is  called  also  Flixwort  (q.  v.). 

flix'-wort,  s.  [O.  Eng./Zia;=flux,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Flixweed  (q.  v.). 

*flo,  fla,  s.  [A.  S.^d.]  An  arrow. 

float,  *fleote,  *flot,  *flote,  s.  [A.  S.flota=&  ship; 
Icel.  floti=a.  float,  a  raft ;  Sw.  flotta ;  Daa.vlot;  Ger. 
yfoss.]  [Float,  v.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  floating  or  swimming. 

“  God  tagte  ilc  fis  on  water  hi sflotes  migt.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  161. 

2.  The  act  of  flowing;  flux;  flow. 

“There  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  East  to  West ;  of  which  kind  we  conceive 
the  main  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea  is,  which  is  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  Any  thing  or  body  designed  or  constructed  so  as 
to  float. 

*(1)  A  ship. 

“  There  he  made  a  litel  cote 
To  him  and  to  his  flote." — Havelok,  737. 

*(2)  Ships  collectively ;  a  fleet. 

“  Hamber  king  and  al  his  flote." — Layamon,  i.  91. 

(3)  In  angling,  the  quill  or  cork  from  which  the 
bait  line  is  suspended,  and  whose  motion  indicates 
the  bite  of  a  fish. 

‘  Casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your  float 
swims.”— Walton:  Angler. 

(4)  An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  to  sustain  a  person 
in  the  water. 

(5)  Tho  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barometer. 

(6)  The  hollow,  metallic  ball  of  a  self-acting 
faucet,  which  floats  upon  the  water  in  the  cistern 
or  boiler.  [Ball-cock.] 

(7)  A  raft,  or  collection  of  timber  fastened  to¬ 
gether  for  conveyance  down  a  river. 

*4.  A  wave  ;  the  sea. 

“They  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

♦5.  A  quantity  of  earth. 

“Banks  are  measured  by  the  float  or  floor,  which  is 
eighteen  foot  square  and  one  deep.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

6.  A  sort  of  dray,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods,  having  the  body  hung  below  the  axle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydr.  Eng.:  One  of  the  boards  or  paddles 

attached  to  the  radial  arms  of  a  paddle-wheel  or 
water-wheel.  , 

2.  Mach.:  A  single-cut  file,  or  one  in  which  the 
teeth  are  parallel  and  unbroken  by  a  second  row  of 
crossing  teeth.  The  usual  horizontal  obliquity  of 
the  teeth  relatively  to  the  central  line  of  files  is  55% 
but  single-cut  files  are  much  less  inclined,  and  the 
teeth  of  floats  are  sometimes  square  across  the  face 
of  the  file. 

3.  Plastering :  A  plasterer’s  trowel  used  in  spread¬ 
ing  or  floating  the  plaster  on  to  a  wall  or  other 
surface.  The  long-float  is  of  such  a  length  as  to 
require  two  men  to  use  it.  The  hand-float  is  that 
in  ordinary  use.  The  quirk-float  is  used  in  finish¬ 
ing  moldings.  An  angle-float  is  shaped  to  fit  the 
angle  formed  by  the  walls  of  a  room. 

4.  Masonry :  A  polishing-block  used  in  marble- 
working  ;  a  runner. 

5.  Shoe-making:  The  serrated  plate  used  by  shoe¬ 
makers  for  rasping  off  the  ends  of  the  pegs  inside 
the  boot  or  shoe. 

6.  Tempering :  A  contrivance  for  affording  a  copi¬ 
ous  stream  of  water  to  the  heated  steel  surface  of 
an  object  of  large  bulk,  such  as  an  anvil  or  die  in 
the  process  of  tempering.  The  rapid  production  of 
steam  prevents  the  constant  contact  of  cold  water 
when  the  object  is  merely  dipped,  as  a  body  of 
steam  intervenes.  The  dashing  stream  of  water 
constantly  exposes  a  new  body  of  water  to  the  hot 
surface,  and  makes  the  hardening  more  complete. 

7.  Theatrical:  A  stage-name  for  the  footlights, 
derived  from  the  use  of  a  row  of  oil-pans,  with  float¬ 
ing  wicks,  along  the  stage-front,  previous  to  the 
invention  of  gas. 


b(5il  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t. 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shtm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


float-board 

*1f  (1)  On  or  upon  the  float :  In  motion ;  not  fixed ; 
on  the  move,  equivalent  to  the  Americanism  “ in 
the  swim.” 

“  Our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  float.”— Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

float-board,  s.  One  of  the  boards  of  an  under¬ 
shot  water-wheel  or  of  a  paddle-wheel, 
float-case,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  caisson  to  be  attached  to  a  sub¬ 
merged  ship  or  other  body,  to  float  it  by  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  water  and  substitution  of  air  in  the  case. 

float-copper,  s. 

Min. :  Fine  scales  of  metallic  copper  (especially 
produced  by  abrasion  in  stamping) ,  which  do  not 
readily  settle  in  water. 

float-gold,  s. 

Min.:  Gold,  so  finely  crushed,  that  it  remains  in 
suspension  in  the  water,  and  hence  is  liable  to  be 
lost  in  the  ordinary  stamp-mill  process. 

“Compels  the  float-gold  and  other  finely  divided  gold  to 
enter  into  a  created  vortex  of  water.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

float-grass,  s.  [Flote-gbass.] 
float-ore,  s. 

Min.:  Water-worn  particles  of  ore;  fragments  of 
vein-material  found  on  the  surface  away  from  the 
vein  outcrop, 
float-stone,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  of  spongy  texture, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  so  light  that  it  floats  on 
water. 

float- valve,  s.  A  valve  actuated  by  a  float  so  as 
to  open  or  close  the  port,  according  to  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  chamber  where  the  float  is  placed. 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  Ball-cock  (q.  v.). 

float,  *flote,  *flotie,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  flotian;  Dut, 
vlotten;  O.  H.  Ger.flozzan;  lce\.  flota.~\  [Float,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swim  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid ;  to  rest  upon 
the  surface  without  sinking. 

“Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  down  the  stream.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
*2.  To  swim  in  a  liquid. 

3.  To  move  or  glide  without  apparent  effort,  as  if 
buoyed  up  in  a  fluid. 

“  What  divine  monsters,  O  ye  gods,  were  these, 

That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas  !  ” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

4.  To  pass  or  flow  over,  as  a  liquid. 

“The  river  Atax,  springing  out  of  Pyrenaeus,  runneth 
through  the  lake  Kubrensis,  and  floteth  over  it.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  To  remain  suspended. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cause  to  float  or  swim  upon  the  surface  of 
a  fluid. 

*(2)  To  flood ;  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with  water. 
“Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half 
floated  by  a  deluge.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  Fig. :  To  start,  to  set  in  action ;  to  bring  out ; 
as,  to  float  a  company. 

II.  Plastering:  To  spread  the  plaster  on  with 
a  float. 

float -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  float;  - age .] 
Anything  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  water, 
float '-ant,  a.  [Flotant.] 
floa-ta  -tion,  s.  [Flotation.] 
float-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Float,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Set  afloat ;  caused  to  float  on  a  fluid. 

*(2)  Inundated,  flooded,  covered  with  water. 

2.  Fig. :  Started,  set  in  action ;  brought  out ;  as, 
a  company  is  floated. 

float -er,  s.  [Eng  .float;  -er.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  or  that  which  floats. 

“Pity  the  floaters  on  the  Ionian  seas.” 

Eusden,-  Ovid:  Metamorphoses  iv. 

2.  Sometimes  used  of  dead  bodies  floating  in  with 
the  tide. 

3.  Fig.:  One  who  floats  or  starts  a  business  or 
eompany. 

4.  An  indifferent  or  purchasable  voter. 

6.  A  representative  in  a  state  legislature  who  is 
credited  to  two  or  more  counties,  as  provided  for 
In  the  Constitutions  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

II.  Hydr.  Eng.:  A  registering  float  on  a  grad¬ 
uated  stick,  to  indicate  a  level  attained  between 
periods  of  observation. 
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♦float  -er-f,  *flot-er-y,  a.  [Float,  u.]  Float¬ 
ing,  flowing. 

float  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Float,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Lying  or  resting  suspended  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

“  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  skifi.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig. :  In  circulation ;  circulating ;  not  fixed  or 
invested ;  free  to  be  invested  or  utilized  as  occasion 
requires. 

“  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating  capital  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  in  great  masses  from  the  island.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Comp.  Anat. :  Free,  disconnected ;  as,  the  float¬ 
ing  ribs  in  some  fishes. 

2.  Plaster. :  Employed  in  or  intended  for  floating ; 
as,  floating  screeds. 

3.  Bot.:  [Floating-leap,  Floating-boot.] 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  a  persoi  o.- thing  lying 
or  resting  on  the  surface  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

“When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  starting  or  bringing  into  action ; 
as,  the  floating  of  a  company. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  or  stratum. 

“  I  first  lay  upon  the  bars  small  wood  or  whins,  then  a 
floating  of  small  coals.” — Maxwell:  Select  Trans.,  p.  186. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  The  floating  or  irrigating  of  meadow- 
lands. 

2.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering. 

(2)  The  spreading  of  stucco  or  plaster  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  walls. 

3.  Weav. :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which  spans 
a  considerable  number  of  threads  without  intersec¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  incident  to  twilling.  [Twill.] 
Diapers,  for  instance,  are  five-leaf  twills ;  that  is, 
every  warp  floats  under  four  threads  of  woof,  and 
is  raised  and  interwoven  with  the  fifth.  Also  called 
Flushing  (q.  v.). 

floating-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  frame  of  spars  and  sails  dragging  over¬ 
board,  to  lessen  the  drift  of  a  ship  to  leeward  in  a 
gale.  [Dkag-anchok.] 

floating-battery,  s.  A  vessel  strengthened  so  as 
to  be  shot-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  operating  in  comparatively  smooth 
water,  for  defending  harbors  or  attacking  fortifica¬ 
tions. 

floating-body,  s.  A  body  which  floats  on  or  in  a 
liquid.  To  place  such  a  body  in  equilibrium  it  is 
needful,  first,  that  it  displace  a  volume  of  liquid 
whose  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  center  of  the  floating  body  must  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  fluid  dis¬ 
placed. 

floating-breakwater,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  series 
of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected  by  mooring 
chains  or  cables,  attached  to  anchors  or  blocks  of 
marble,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  basin,  within 
which  vessels  riding  at  anchor  may  be  protected 
from  the  violence  of  the  waves.  A  floating-harbor 
(q.  v.). 

floating-bridge,  s. 

1.  A  bridge  composed  of  rafts  or  timber,  with  a 
plank  floor,  resting  wholly  upon  the  water. 

2.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  which  is  guided  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  chains  which  are  anchored  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  pass  over  wheels  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  the  wheels  being  driven  by  steam-power. 
Lifting  platforms  at  each  end  admit  vehicles. 

3.  The  floating-bridge  for  canals  rests  on  a  caisson 
or  pontoon,  and  is  opened  and  closed  by  chains  and 
windlasses.  When  it  is  open,  it  lies  in  a  recess  in 
the  side  of  the  canal  made  to  receive  it.  The  pon¬ 
toon  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  is  designed  to  act  as 
a  girder  when  the  bridge  is  closed. 

4.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  projecting 
beyond  the  lower,  and  capable  of  being  moved  for¬ 
ward  by  pulleys.  It  is  used  to  enable  troops  to  pass 
over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a 
fort,  &c. 

floating-clough,  s.  A  barge  with  scrapers  at¬ 
tached,  which  is  driven  by  the  tide  or  current,  to 
rake  up  the  silt  and  sand  over  which  it  passes,  so 
that  the  sediment  may  be  removed  by  the  current. 


floatingly 

floating-collimator,  floating-inter  sector,  s. 

Naut. :  An  instrument  used  instead  of  a  level  or 
plumb-line  in  making  astronomical  observations  at 
6ea. 

floating-dam.  s. 

Hudr.  Eng. :  A  caisson  used  as  a  gate  for  a  dry- 

floating-derrick,  S.  A  derrick  adapted  for  river 
and  harbor  use,  in  raising  sunken  vessels,  moving 
stone  for  harbor  improvements,  &c.  [Dekeick.] 

floating-dock,  s.  An  iron  vessel  of  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  shape,  with  a  rounded  bow  and  a  strong  caisson 
gate  at  the  stern.  The.  vessel  has  a  double  skin, 
with  a  large  intervening  space.  Into  the  inner 


Floating-dock. 


basin  a  ship  is  floated  while  the  dock  is  partially 
submerged ;  the  caisson  being  closed,  the  water  in 
the  dock  and  the  space  intervening  between  the 
two  skins  is  pumped  out,  so  that  the  interior  may 
be  dry,  to  allow  work  on  the  vessel,  and  the  jacket 
may  have  sufficient  flotative  power  to  carry  its 
load. 

floating-harbor,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  breakwater  of  cages  or  booms, 
anchored  and  fastened  together,  and  used  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  ships  lying  at  anchor  to  leeward. 

floating-island,  floating-islet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  island  formed  in  a  lake  or  in¬ 
land  water,  and  consisting o.f  masses  of  roots,  reeds 
&c.,  interlacing  and  holding  together  earth,  mud 
&c.  Such  islands  are  at  times  of  a  considerable  size. 

2.  Cook.:  A  dish  composed  of  milk,  white  wine, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  with  raspberry  or  strawberry  mar¬ 
malade. 

floating-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  which  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  like  those  of  Trapa. 

floating-light,  s. 

1.  A  light  exhibited  at  the  mast-head  of  e  vessel 
moored  on  a  spit  or  shoal  where  no  adequate 
foundation  exists  for  a  permanent  structure.  A 
light-ship. 

2.  A  life-preserving  buoy,  with  a  light  to  attract 
the  man  overboard,  and  to  direct  the  crew  of  a 
boat  coming  to  his  rescue. 

floating-meadows,  s.  pi.  Flat  meadow  land, 
which  can  be  flooded  from  an  adjoining  river  or 
other  source. 

floating-pier,  s.  A  pier  supported  by  the  water, 
so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

floating-plate,  s. 

Stereotyp. :  A  flat  cast-iron  plate  placud  at  the 
bottom  of  a  square  cast-iron  tray  in  which  a  stereo¬ 
type  is  cast.  The  plaster  mold  is  laid,  face  down, 
on  the  floating-plate,  and  the  two  are  placed  in  the 
heated  dipping-pan,  the  cover  of  which  is  screwed 
on.  The  dipping-pan  is  plunged  in  an  iron  pot  con¬ 
taining  the  molten  alloy,  which  runs  in  at  the  gates 
and  floats  the  plate  and  mold;  the  latter  lias- 
notches  at  its  edges,  which  allow  the  metal  to 
penetrate. between  it  and  the  plate.  The  result  is  a 
casting  with  a  flat  back,  and  a  face  with  cameo  im¬ 
pression  resembling  the  original  type. 

floating-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  last  two  pairs  of  asternal  ribs.  They 
are  so  called  because,  unlike  the  other  three  pairs, 
they  have  not  the  cartilage  attached  along  its 
superior  border  to  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  ( Quain .) 

floating-root,  s. 

Bot. :  One  which  germinates  while  lying  on  the 
ground  at  first,  ascends,  and  remains  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  ( Thomi ,  &c.) 

floating-safe,  s.  A  buoy-shaped  receptacle  for 
papers,  letters,  and  valuables,  to  be  cast  overboard 
in  case  of  foundering  or  wreck. 

floating-screed,  s. 

Plaster.:  A  strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  thickness  of  the  coat. 

float  -Ifig-l^f,  adv.  [Eng.  floating;  -ly.]  In  a 
floating  manner ;  by  means  of  floating. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  si>e,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


floats 
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flood 


floats,  s.  pi.  [Float,  s.,  II.  3.] 
float -Stone,  s.  [Eng.  float,  and  stone.'] 
Bricklaying:  A  rubber  used  by  bricklayers  for 
smoothing  compass-bricks  for  curved  work,  such  as 
the  cylindrical  backs  and  spherical  heads  of  niches. 
It  takes  out  the  ax-marks  acquired  in  roughly 
dressing  to  shape. 

float -Jf,  *floty,  a.  [Eng. float;  -y.] 

1.  Buoyant ;  capable  of  floating  or  swimming  on 
the  surface. 

“  The  hindrance  to  stay  well-  is  the  extreme  length  of  a 


refuse  of  the  factory,  much  of  it  being  derived  from 
the  cloth-shearing  machine.  It  is  scoured,  dyed, 
dried,  and  ground,  sifted  into  grades,  and  dusted 
over  the  varnished  surface  of  the  paper. 

3.  A  fibrous  material  for  stuffing  upholstery,  mat¬ 
tresses,  &c.  It  is  made  by  reducing  to  a  degree  of 
fineness,  by  machinery,  coarse  woolen  cloths,  rags, 
tags,  old  stockings,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  composed  of  flock ;  filled 
with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up 
fine,  &c. 

flock-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  fiber  to  a 


ship,  especially  if  she  be  floaty,  and  want  sharpness  of  very  short  stap[e '  called  flock. 

way  forward.” — Raleigh.  _  .  .  .  .  .  . 

flock-duster,  s.  An  apparatus  for  removing  dust 


2.  Waving. 

“  The  fyrre  I  folyed  those  floty  walez.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  125. 

floc-91,  s.  [Floccus.] 

,  fl6c-§Il-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  floccus  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ation.] 

Pathol. :  A  tendency  in  a  patient  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  delirium  to  pick  the  bedclothes.  This  is 
often  seen  toward  the  termination  of  gastric  and 
other  fevers,  and  is  in  all  cases  a  very  unfavorable 
symptom. 

♦floc-9i-nau-9I-il.il  «.  [Latin  flocci=oi  little 
value,  and  nauci=of  trifling  account.]  Of  little  or 
no  account. 

*floc-$i-nau  s.  [Floccinaucial.]  Any¬ 

thing  worthless  or  of  little  account. 

*floc'-§I-pend,  v.  t.  [Lat.  flocci=  (lit.)  the  price 
of  a  lock  of  wool,  hence,  of  no  value,  and  pendo— to 
weigh,  to  consider.]  To  think  of  no  value;  to 
despise. 

fioc-co  se,  a.  [Lat.  floccosus— full  of  flocks  of 
wool.] 

Bot.. :  Covered  with  dense  hairs,  which  fall  away 
in  little  tufts ;  flocky,  as  Verbascum  floccosum  and 
pulverulentum.  ( Lindley .) 

floc-co  se-l^f,  adv.  [Eng.  floccosc;  - ly .]  In  a 
floccose  manner. 

floccosely-tomentose. 

Bot. :  In  little  tufts.  {Paxton.) 


from  flock. 

flock-opener,  s.  A  machine  with  pickers  or  stiff 
brushes  for  tearing  apart  the  bunches  of  flock,  so  as 
to  make  a  light,  loose  fiber  which  shall  feed  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  cloth  or  paper  to  whose  varnished  sur¬ 
face  it  is  to  be  attached. 

flock-paper,  s.  Wall-paper  on  which  pulverized 
wool  is  attached  by  size. 

♦flock-powder,  s.  A  kind  of  powder  formerly 
put  on  cloth. 

flock,  *flocke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Flock  (l),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  gather  together  in  crowds ;  to  col¬ 
lect  to  one  place. 

“Amongst  them  that  flocked  about  him.” — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  250. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  crowd  around. 

“We  do  him  loute  and  flocke.” 

Udall:  Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

♦flocked,  *flok-kit,  a.  [English  flock  (2) ;  -ed.] 
Having  the  nap  raised,  or  thickened. 

♦flock -er,  s.  [Eng. flock,  v. ;  -er.]  One  of  a  num¬ 
ber  who  flock  or  crowd  to  a  place. 

flOCk  -ing,  a.  [Eng.  flock  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  Em¬ 
ployed  or  intended  for  use  with  flock. 

flocking-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  distribut¬ 
ing  flock  on  a  prepared  surface  of  cloth  or  paper. 

♦flock -less,  a.  [Eng.  flock ;  -less.]  Without  a 
flock. 


„  rT  .  „  ,,  ,  ,  „  ♦flock -ling,  s.  [Eng.  flock  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 

floc'-CU-l^r,  a.  [Lat.  floccul{us),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sag.  . Ung .]  A  little  member  of  a  flock,  a  young 
guff,  -ar.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  flocculus  (q.  v.). 

H  Floccular  process : 


!  ocean, 


Anat. :  The  same  as  Flocculus  (q.  v.). 
floe  -CU-lense,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  floccul{us),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ence.] 

Bot.,  etc.:  The  state  of  being  flocculent,  adhesion 
in  small  flakes ;  woolliness. 

floc  -cu-lent,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  floccul{us),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ent.] 

Bot.,  &c. :  Adhering  in  small  flakes ;  woolly. 
flOC -CTJ-luS,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  floccus  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  The  sub-peduncular  lobe  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
floc  -cus  (pi.  floe  -91),  s.  [Lat.=a  lock  or  flock 

0il Tzodl.:  A  long  tuft  of  hair  terminating  the  tail 
in  some  mammals. 

(1)  Woolf y  filaments  found  mixed  with  sporules 
in  the  inside  of  many  Gasteromycetous  Fungals. 

( Lindley .)  ,  _  /r.  . 

(2)  The  external  filaments  of  Byssacese.  {Lind- 

Xttd),  *floc,  *flocc,  -flok,  -flokke,  s.  [A  S.  ihSSiaSria cilied  to flo«. 

flocc ;  cogn.  with  icel.  flokkr ;  Dan.  flok,  Sw  .flock,  v  f  [Prob>  an  abbreviation  from  Dat.fla- 


sheep,  a  lamb. 

♦flock  -1^,  adv.  [English  flock  (1),  s. ;  -ly.]  In 
flocks  or  crowds. 

♦flock  -mel,  ♦floc-meel,  ♦flok-mele,  *flok-mel, 
♦flock-mele,  adv.  [A.  S.  flocmcelum.]  In  flocks  or 
herds. 

flock  a.  [Eng.  flock  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  flocks  or  locks  of  woolly 
matter ;  floccose. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Floccose  (q.  v.). 

floe,  s.  [Dan.  (iis)-flage= an  ice-floe;  S-w.flaga= 
a  flake  ;  cogn.  with  Dug.  flake  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  A  large  sheet  of  ice  floating  in  the 
detached  from  the  Polar  Sea. 

floetz,  ffletz,  flotz,  a.  [Ger.  flbtz-a  layer  or 
stratum.] 

Geol. :  In  fiat,  horizontal  beds. 

♦floetz  rocks,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  A  name  applied  by  Werner  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  to  the  secondary  rocks  of  Germany,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  occur  most  frequently  m 
flat,  horizontal  beds.  As  the  experience  of  the  Wer- 
nerians  increased,  they  discovered  that  this  was  a 


Eng. /oik.]  .  . 

♦1.  A  part,  a  division,  a  company. 

“  Hys  men  he  delys  in  tvioo  flokkes.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  3,816. 

2.  A  company  or  collection  of  animals ;  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  sheep  and  birds. 

“Like  a  flock  of  wild  geese.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  crowd,  a  large  body. 

“  The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  came  to 
Nicanor  by  flocks.” — 2  Maccabees  xiv.  14. 

4.  The  congregation  or  members  of  a  Christian 
church ;  considered  in  relation  to  the  pastor  or 
minister  in  charge  of  them. 

flock-rake,  ♦flock-raik,  s.  A  range  of  pasture 
for  a  flock  of  sheep. 

flock-master,  s.  A  sheep-farmer ;  the  owner  or 
overseer  of  a  flock. 

flock- wise,  adv.  Like  a  flock  of  sheep. 


secondary 

flog,  v.t 

gello=to  whip.]  ,  ,  ... 

1.  To  whip,  to  lash,  to  thrash ;  to  chastise  with  a 
whip. 

“  How  he  was  flogged  or  had  the  luck  to  escape.” 

Cowper :  Tirocinium ,  329. 

*2.  To  beat,  to  surpass,  to  excel. 

flog  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  flog ;  -er.]  One  who  flogs. 

flog  -ging,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flog,  u.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  thrashing  or  beating  with 
a  whip  or  lash;  the  state  of  being  flogged;  a 
whipping. 

“Merciless  flogging  soon  became  an  ordinary  punish¬ 
ment  for  political  misdemeanors  of  no  very  aggravated 
kind.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

flogging-chisel,  s.  A  chipping-chisel  of  large 
size,  used  in  chipping  off  certain  portions  of  a 


eb 


flock  (2),  *flokk,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  floe,  from  Lat.  flogging-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used  by  machin- 

floccus=a.  lock  of  wool  V  Sw  floefco  'Dan'  ists,  Ac.,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  sledge 

Ger.  vlocke;  Dut.  vlok;  Icel.fldki,  Sw.  flocka,  Han.  and’ hani  hammer. 

flokke ;  Ital.fiocco.]  *flog  -mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  flog,  and  master.]  One 

A.  As  substantive :  given  to  flogging ;  a  flogger. 

1.  A  lock  Ot  wool  OT  nair.^. _ _ „„„nrtr,e  Af  «Tlie  Bridewell  flogmaster  to  a  night-walking  strum- 


2!  Wool-dust  used  in  coating  certain  portions ^of 
the  patterns  in  wall-papers, 


The  wool  is  the  short  pet.” — T.  Brown;  Works,  ii.  205. 


♦flone.s.  pi.  [Flo.]  Arrows. 

♦flofig,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Fling.] 

flood,  *flod,  ♦flode,  *floud,  ♦flud,  *flude,  s.  [A.  S. 

fl6d;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vloed;  Icel.  flod;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
flod;  Goth,  flodus;  Ger.  fluth;  Eng.  flow;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fluot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  great  or  exceeding  flow  of  water ;  an  inun¬ 
dation  ;  a  body  of  water  rising  and  flooding  land 
not  usually  covered  with  water. 

“Neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the 
earth.” — Genesis  ix.  11. 

(2)  Specifically,  in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty 

years.”— Genesis  ix.  28. 

(3)  The  flowing  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  to  the 

“  So  that  the  tyme  com  of  the  s eefloode.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  821. 

*(4)  The  stream  ;  the  course  or  flow  of  water. 

“  Whoso  roweth  ayein  the  flod 
Oft  sorwe  he  shal  drinke.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  254. 

*(5)  The  ocean  ;  any  large  body  of  water. 

“  Schip  fletes  on  the  flode.” 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  135. 

2.  Figuratively:  ■ 

(1)  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  or  substance 
resembling  a  fluid. 

“A  flood  of  tears  that  flowed  apace 
Upon  the  happy  creature’s  face.” 

Wordsworth;  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ,  vn. 

(2)  A  great  or  exceeding  quantity  of  anything;  an. 
overflowing;  an  abundance. 

“This  great  flood  of  visitors.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

(3)  The  menstrual  discharge. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script.:  [Deluge.]  ,  .... 

2.  Geol. :  Floods  may  rise  from  a  heavy  rainfall 
on  low-lying  land,  from  the  overflow  of  rivers,  from 
the  bursting  of  lakes,  the  barrier  of  which  has  been 
removed  by  earthquake  or  other  action,  from  the 
melting  of  a  glacier  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  the  accumulated  ice-waters  of  a  mountain 
tarn,  from  an  earthquake  wave  rolling  in  on  the 
shore,  or  from  a  cyclone  driving  the  water  of  the 
ocean  inland. 

3.  Pathol. :  [Flooding,  C.  2.] 

flood-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  The  anchor  by  which  a  ship  rides  during 
the  flood-tide. 

flood-beat,  a.  Washed  or  beaten  by  the  waves. 

“  Let  me  be  slandered,  while  my  fire  she  hides 
That  Paphos  and  flood-beat  Cythera  guides/’ 

Marlowe:  Ovid;  Elegies,  ii.  17. 

flood-fence,  s. 

1.  A  fence  anchored  to  prevent  its  being  upset, 
floated  off,  or  carried  away  during  time  of  high 

2.  One  which  is  laid  over  by  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  is  prevented  by  its  moorings  from  being 
carried  away. 

flood-flanking,  s. 

Ht/draul.  Engin.:  A  mode  of  embanking  with 
stiff,  moist  clay  .which  is  dug  in  spits, wheeled  to  the 
spot,  and  then  each  spit,  separately  being  taken  on 
a  pitchfork,  is  dashed  into  its  place  so  as  to  unite 
with  the  spit  last  thrown.  The  crevices  which  ap¬ 
pear  after  the  contraction  of  the  clay  in  drying  are 
filled  by  sludging. 

flood-mark,  s.  A  mark  or  line  showing  the  height 
to  which  the  tide  rises ;  high  water  mark. 

flood-tide,  s.  The  rising-tide ;  the  flood. 

flood,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Flood,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  overflow,  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with 
water;  to  deluge. 

“When  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and  its 
tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this  tract  was 
often  flooded.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deluge ;  to  cover  completely. 

“  Press  thesad  kiss,  fond  mother!  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  To  surround  as  with  a  fluid ;  to  pour  round. 

“As  thou  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there, 

Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  hair.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Pathol. :  To  discharge  blood  too  copiously  from 
the  uterus ;  to  suffer  from  postpartum  haemorrhage. 


b<Sil,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  Bhun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


flooder 
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floral- envelopes 


flodd  -er,  s.  [Eng.  flood ;  -er.]  One  who  floods 
or  irrigates. 

£Lo6d'-gate,  *floud-gate,  s.  [Eng.  flood,  and 
gate.'] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  tide-gate  or  sluice. 

“  Fierce  as  a  floodgate  bursting  in  the  night.” 

Wordsworth:  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

2.  A  gate  or  sluice-door  in  a  water-way,  arranged 
to  open  when  the  water  attains  a  height  above  a 
given  level,  and  so  allow  it  to  escape  freely,  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  by  flood. 

3.  A  gate  which  lies  down  when  the  stream  be¬ 
comes  deep  and  powerful,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
carried  off. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  which  acts  as  a  restraint  or 
obstruction. 

“  Forced  the  floodgates  of  licentious  mirth.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  264. 

flo6d-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flood,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inundating  or  covering 
with  water;  the  state  of  being  flooded;  a  flood. 

2.  Med.:  A  morbid  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
uterus. 

*flo6d-less,  *flood-les,  a.  [English  flood ;  -Zess.] 
Arid,  dry. 

“A  fruitles,  floodles,  yea,  a  landles  land.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawes,  1,197. 

flobk,  s.  [Fluke,  s.] 

flodk  -an,  flo6k  -ing,  *fluc-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.  ] 

Mining :  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a  vein  or 
lode  by  a  cleft  or  fissure ;  a  cross-course  or  trans- 
yerse  vein  of  clay. 

“A  large  cross-lode,  by  which,  and  by  other  cross-courses 
and  flookans,  which  intersect  them  in  their  farther  prog- 
cess,  they  are  repeatedly  heaved.” — Trans.  Philosophical 
Society,  xci.,  159. 

flook -f,  a.  [Fluky.] 

floor,  *flor,  *flore,  *floure,  s.  [A.  S.  fldr;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vloer;  (ier.flur;  Ir.  &  Gael,  lar;  Wei. 
blawr;  Brit,  leur;  O.  H.  Ger .fluor;  Icel .fl6r.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

‘‘The /lore  was  swopen  clene.” — Tristram,  ii.  98. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid  on  timbers, 
as  in  a  bridge  ;  a  platform. 

3.  A  story  in  a  building ;  a  suite  of  rooms  on  a 
level,  as,  the  first  or  second  floor  of  a  house. 

“Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire  in  his 
first  floor  front.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  xxxii. 

4.  The  part  of  the  house  assigned  to  members  of 
a  legislative  assembly.  {American.) 

*5.  The  ground. 

“Or  his  dead  corse  should  fall  upon  the  flore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  37. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  The  surface  on  which  a  person  walks 
in  a  room  or  house.  It  may  be  of  masonry,  bricks, 
tiles,  concrete,  earth,  boards.  The  term  usually 
refers  to  boards  laid  close  together,  and  nailed  to 
timbers  which  are  termed  joists.  A  single-floor  is 
•one  in  which  the  joists  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the 
house,  resting  upon  wall-plates  and  sustaining  the 
floor  above,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below.  A 
double-floor  is  one  in  which  the  primary  timbers 
are  binders  which  rest  upon  the  wall-plates,  and 
■support  the  floor  or  bridging-joists  and  the  ceiling- 
joists.  A  framed  floor  has  an  additional  member, 
which  assumes  the  primary  position.  The  girder 
rests  on  the  wall-plates  and  supports  the  binding- 
joists,  whose  ends  rest  thereupon.  The  binding- 
joists  support  the  bridging  or  floor-joists  and  the 
■ceiling-joists,  as  before  described. 

2.  Geol.  &  Arcliceol.:  The  part  of  a  cavern  cor¬ 
responding  in  situation  to  the  floor  of  a  house. 
Here  frequently  there  is  now  cave  earth,  covered, 
and  therefore  hermetically  sealed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  investigator,  by  stalagmite,  which  has  been 
formed  by  droppings  from  the  stalactites  hanging 
from  the  roof. 

“The  lime,  instead  of  being  removed,  is  re-deposited 
on  the  walls,  roof,  sides,  and  floor  of  the  cavity,  in  the 
form  of  stalactites  and  stalagmite,  and  the  work  of  re-fill¬ 
ing  with  solid  carbonate  of  lime  then  takes  place.” — 
Figuier:  World  before  the  Deluge,  416. 

3.  Naut. :  The  bottom  part  of  the  hold  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson.  The  flat  portion  of  a  vessel’s 
hold. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  inner  piece  of  the  two  which 
together  form  the  bucket  of  an  overshot  water¬ 
wheel. 

5.  Min. :  The  bottom  of  a  coal-seam  ;  the  underlay 
upon  which  the  coal,  lead,  or  iron  ore  rests. 

IT  To  take  the  floor : 

(1)  To  rise  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

(2)  To  stand  up  to  dance.  {Irish.) 


floor-cloth,  v.  t.  To  cover  a  surface  with  floor¬ 
cloth. 

“It  was  floor-clothed  all  over.” — Dickens:  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  tx. 

floor-cloth,  s. 

1.  A  heavy  painted  fabric  for  covering  floors.  The 
canvas  or  backing  of  a  floor-cloth  is  a  strong  textile 
fabric  of  hemp  or  flax,  known  as  burlaps.  It  is 
woven  of  a  width  of  from  four  to  eight  yards.  The 
pieces  of  convenient  size  are  stretched  in  a  vertical 
frame,  and  size  is  applied  by  workmen  who  stand 
on  ranges  of  scaffolding  in  front  of  the  canvas. 

“A  mimic  manufactory  of  floor-cloth.” — J.  &  H.  Smith: 
Rejected  Addresses,  p.  121. 

2.  An  artificial  fabric  painted,  varnished,  or  sat¬ 
urated  with  a  waterproof  material.  The  kinds  are 
numerous. 

Floor-cloth  knife:  A  pushing  knife  for  slitting 
floor-cloth.  A  castor  keeps  it  above  the  floor. 

floor-guide,  s. 

Ship-build.:  A  narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber 
placed  between  the  floor-riband  and  the  keel. 

floor-head,  s. 

Ship-build. :  The  upper  extremity  of  a  floor-tim¬ 
ber. 

floor-hollow,  s. 

Ship-build. :  An  elliptical  mold  for  the  hollow  of 
the  floor-timbers  and  lower  futtocks. 

floor-plan,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  A  horizontal  section,  showing  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  and  partitions,  the  arrangement  of 
the  passages,  apartments,  and  openings  at  the  level 
of  the  principal  or  receiving  floor  of  the  house. 

2.  Ship-build.:  A  longitudinal  section,  showing 
the  ship  as  divided  at  a  water  or  rib-band  line. 

floor-riband,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  riband  which  goes  round  a  ship  a 
little  below  the  floor-heads  to  support  the  floors. 

floor-timber,  s. 

Ship-build.:  The  lower  section  of  a  rib  secured 
between  the  keel  and  keelson,  the  flat  timbers 
crossing  the  keel  forming  the  floor  of  the  hold. 
The  timbers  in  continuation  of  the  rib  are  called 
first,  second,  third,  &c. ;  futtocks. 
floor-walker,  s. 

A  person  employed  in  a  large  retail  store  as  over¬ 
seer  and  director.  His  principal  duty  is  to  walk 
about  the  establishment  to  see  that  the  clerks  prop¬ 
erly  perform  their  duties,  and  direct  customers  to 
the  proper  counters  or  sales  departments  of  the 
store. 

floor,  v.  t.  [Floor,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  floor ;  to  lay 
down  a  floor  in. 

“  Hewn  stone  and  timber  for  couplings  and  to  floor  the 
houses.”— 2  Chronicles  xxxiv.  11. 

II.  Figuratively  {Colloquial)  : 

1.  To  knock  down  to  the  ground;  as,  to  floor  a 
man. 

2.  To  beat  in  argument,  discussion,  or  question¬ 
ing  ;  to  put  to  silence. 

3.  To  finish,  to  get  through,  to  make  an  end  of. 

4.  To  defeat. 

“  The  odds  were,  nevertheless,  floored  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  To  bring  forward  in  argument,  to  table.  {Eng.) 

“  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  or  whom  your  proposal,  in 

its  genuine  sense,  strikes  against;  save  that  you  floor  it, 
to  fall  on  some  whom  you  mind  to  hit  right  or  wrong.” — 
Ml  Ward:  Contendings,  p.  177. 

floor  -er,  s.  [Eng.^Zoor,  v. ;  -er.]  A  knock-down 
blow ;  a  thorough  defeat. 

“It  is  a  downright  floorer  to  the  Crown.” — Swinton: 
Trial  of  W.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  297. 

floor’-Ing,  pr.par.  a.  &  s.  [Floor,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  down  a  floor  in  a  house,  &c. 

2.  Materials  for  floors. 

“  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaster  made  of  brick, 
ground  to  powder,  and  afterward  worked  into  mortar.” — 
Addison. 

3.  A  floor,  a  platform,  a  pavement. 

“Mosaique  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colors — but  of  most  use  in 
pavements  and  floorings.” — Wot  ton:  Remains,  p.  63. 

flooring-clamp,  s.  An  implement  for  closing  up 
the  joints  of  flooring-boards. 

flooring-machine,  s.  A  machine  which  carries 
on  simultaneously  the  sawing,  planing, and  tonguing 
flooring-boards.  This  is  done  by  a  series  of  saws, 
planes,  and  revolving  chisels. 

floor  -less,  a.  [Eng.  floor;  -Zess.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  a  floor. 


flop,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  otflap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  frequently;  as,  to  flop  the 

wings.  .  „  ... 

2.  To  let  down  suddenly ;  to  cause  to  fall  with  a 
noise. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  about ;  to  make  a  noise  as  th0 
flapping  of  wings. 

“  A  blackbird  was  frighted  almost  to  death  with  a  huge 
flopping  kite  that  she  saw  over  her  head.” — L’ Estrange: 
Fables. 

2.  To  drop  suddenly  on  one’s  knees ;  to  plump 
down. 

“  Flopping  herself  down,  and  praying  that  the  bread- 
and-butter  may  be  snatched  out  of  the  mouth  of  her  only 
child.” — Dickens:  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  rise  up  suddenly. 

“  A  queer  stump  of  basalt  that  flops  up  out  of  the  sea.” 
— Lord  Dufferin:  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,  lett.  v. 

flop-damper,  s.  A  stove  or  furnace  damper 
which  rests  Toy  its  weight  in  open  or  shut  position. 

flop,  s.  [Flop,  v.]  The  noise  of  a  soft  body  fall¬ 
ing  suddenly  to  the  ground  ;  as,  It  fell  with  a.  flop. 

flop  -py,  a.  [Eng.  flop 
to  flop  about ;  as,  &  floppy 

“In  those  days  even  fashionable  caps  were  large  and 
floppy.” — G.  Eliot:  Amos  Barton,  ch.  ii. 

Flbr’-a,  flbr-a,  s.  [Lat .Flora.  (Def.  II.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 

And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden’s  pride.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  694,  695. 


:  -y.\  Having  a  tendency 
hat. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Class.  Myth,  {of  the  form  Flora) :  The  Homan 
goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens.  She  had  especially 
to  do  with  vines,  olives, 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
and  honey-bearing 
plants.  Her  temple  w;as 
situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  her  worship,  which 
is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Numa, 
was  one  of  the  oldest 
manifestations  of  Roman 
religious  feeling.  Games 
were  instituted  in  her 
honor  about  B.  C.  238, 
but  were  soon  discon¬ 
tinued.  They  were  re¬ 
stored  in  B.  C.  173. 

2.  Bot.  {of  either  form) : 

The  whole  vegetation  of 
a  country  or  geograph¬ 
ical  period,  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Flora,  meaning  all 
the  wild  plants  now  occurring  in  this  country  ;  the 
Eocene  Flora,  signifying  all  the  plants  found  fossil 
in  the  Eocene.  It  corresponds  to  the  zoological  term 
Fauna  (q.  v.). 

3.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Flora):  An  asteroid,  the 
eighth  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  October 
18, 1847. 


suss 


Flora. 


flbr’-al,  a.  [Lat .floralis,  from  Flora;  Fr. floral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flora. 

2.  Pertaining  to  flowers. 

“The  cauline  and  floral  leaves  would  have  a  similar 
form.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 


floral-clock,  s. 

Bot. :  A  clock  in  which  the  time — which,  of  course, 
is  not  very  precisely  indicated — is  shown  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  particular  flowers.  Those 
of  the  Goatsbeard  {Tragopogon  pratense)  open 
from  three  to  five  A.  M. ;  of  the  Chicory  {Cichorium 
intybus),  from  four  to  five  ;  of  the  Dandelion  ( Tar¬ 
axacum  officinale,  formerly  Leontodon  taraxacum), 
from  five  to  six ;  of  the  Lettuce  ( Lactuca  saiivaj , 
after  seven ;  of  the  Pimpernel  ( Anagallis  arvensis), 
after  eight ;  of  Calendula  arvensis,  from  nine  to  ten ; 
of  Hemerocallis  flava,  from  ten  to  eleven  ;  and  of 
the  Tiger  lily  (Tigridia  pavonia ),  from  eleven  to 
twelve.  The  flowers  of  Hieracium  murorum  close 
after  two  P.  M. ;  and  those  of  Anagallis  arvensis 
after  three. 


floral  diagram,  s. 

Bot. :  The  representation  of  the  cross-section  of  a 
flower. 


floral-envelopes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  parts  which  envelop^  or  surround  the 
stamens  and  pistils  for  the  protection  of  these  re¬ 
productive  organs.  They  consist  generally  of  calyx 
and  corolla,  occasionally  with  an  involucre  or  bracts 
external  to  these  coverings.  Some  plants  are  with¬ 
out  one  or  other  or  both  floral  envelopes. 


fater  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
■or,  wore,  we  If,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fiorulent 


florally 
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flor  -9,1-lJ?,  adv.  [Eng.  floral;  -ly.]  In  a  floral 
manner ;  so  as  flowers  are  concerned ;  with  flowers ; 
as,  florally  ornamented. 

flor-a-moflr  ,  flor  -1-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  flor=flower, 
and  amour— love.]  A  flower  begetting  love.  (Ash.) 

11  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  cultivated 
species  of  Amaranthus,  as  Amaranthus  hypochon- 
driacus,  A.cordatus,  and  A.  tricolor.  ( Lyle ,  in  Brit¬ 
ten  <&  Holland.)  [Flower-gentle.] 
fior'-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fine-grained  tin ; 
either  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone  or  stamped 
very  small. 

flbr'-a_scope,  s.  [Latin  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower,  and  Gr.  skopeo  =  to  view,  to  examine.]  A 
microscope  contrived  for  examining  flowers. 

*flore,  s.  [Floor,  s.] 

flor  -e-al,  s.  [Fr.=flowery,  and  so  translated  by 
an  English  wit,  who  made  many  of  the  other  French 
republican  names  for  months  ridiculous.] 

Chronol.  <&Hist.:  The  appellation  given  in  Oct., 
1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  the  eighth  month 
of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  April  20, 
and  was  the  second  spring  month. 

flor'-e-at-ed,  fl6r’-I-at-ed,a.  [Lat.  floreus,  from 
flos  (genit.  floris)— &  flower.]  Decorated  or  adorned 
with  floral  ornaments ;  as,  floreated  capitals  of  pil¬ 
lars,  &c. 

Flor  -en§e,  «•  [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog.:  The  English  name  of  a  city  in  the  north 
of  Italy. 

*2.  Fabric:  A  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

*3.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Florence. 
“He  told  me  that  he  had  left  oft  Florence.” — Walpole: 
Letters,  iii.  329. 

*4.  Num. :  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  six  shillings 
sterling,  current  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
[Florin.] 

Florence-fla.sk,  s.  A  flask  of  thin  glass  with  a 
large  globular  body  and  long  narrow  neck,  in  which 
Florence-oil  is  exported  from  Italy. 

Florence-leaf,  s.  Fine  leaf  yellow  alloy. 
[Bronze-powder.] 

Florence-oil,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  olive  oil 
prepared  at  Florence.  t 

♦flor-ent,  a.  [Lat.  florens,  pr.  par.  of  floreo= to 
bloom,  to  flourish.]  Flourishing,  prosperous. 
Flor'-en-tlne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Florentinus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Florence. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Cookery:  A  kind  of  pastry. 

2.  Fabric:  A  kind  of  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used  for 
men’s  waistcoats.  It  is  made  striped,  figured  and 
plain,  the  last  being  a  twilled  fabric. 

Florentine-experiment,  s. 

Physics:  An  experiment  made  in  1661  by  some 
academicians  at  Florence  to  test  whether  or  not 
water  was  compressible.  They  inclosed  it  in  a 
globe  of  thin  gold,  afterward  hermetically  sealed. 
In  compressing  the  globe  the  water,  instead  of 
yielding,  forced  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
gold,  and  stood  in  drops  on  its  outer  surface. 
( Ganot .) 

Florentine-fresco,  s. 

Art:  A  kind  of  painting,  first  practiced  at  Flor¬ 
ence  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art, 
for  decorating  walls.  Like  common  fresco,  the 
lime  is  used  wet,  but  in  this  mode  it  can  be  moist¬ 
ened,  and  kept  damp  and  fit  for  painting  upon. 
( Fairholt .) 

Florentine-lake,  s. 

Art:  A  pigment  prepared  from  cochineal.  It  is 
now  obsolete,  the  greater  durability  in  oil-painting 
of  the  lake  prepared  from  madder  having  entirely 
superseded  those  prepared  from  cochineal. 

Florentine-mosaic,  s. 

Art:  The  term  applied  to  the  art  of  inlaying 
tables  and  other  plane  surfaces  with  pietra dura 
and  pietra  commerse,  carried  on  principally  at 
Florence. 

Florentine-receiver,  s.  A  form  of  receiver  for 
the  results  of  the  distillation  of  essential  oils.  It 
is  conical  in  form,  and  has  a  side  spout  at  which 
accumulated  water  discharges  as  it  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  bend  of  the  spout,  while  the  oil,  which 
is  lighter  than  water,  collects  at  the  top,  and  may 
be  decanted  off. 

Florentine-school,  s. 

Art:  This  school  of  painting  is  remarkable  for 
greatness  ;  for  attitudes  seemingly  in  motion  ;  fora 
certain  dark  severity  ;  for  an  expression  of  strength 
by  which  grace  is  perhaps  excluded;  and  tor  a 
character  of  design  approaching  to  the  gigantic. 

Florentine-work,  s. 

Art:  The  same  as  Florentine-mosaic  (q.  v.). 


flor  -e§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  bodies  which  on  being 
sublimed  or  crystallized,  tended  to  assume  a  pul¬ 
verulent  form,  as  flores  sulphuris,  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  [Flos.] 

flo-res'-§en§e,  s.  [Lat.  florescens,  pr.  par.  of 
floresco= to  begin  to  flower;  doreo—  to  flower ;  flos 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  The  coming  out  of  a  plant  in  flower,  or  the 
time  when  this  takes  place. 

flor  -et  (1),  s.  [Fr.  fleurette;  Pro v.floreta;  Ital. 
fioretto,  a  dimin.  remotely  from  Lat.  flos  (genit. 
floris)=a  flower.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  flower. 

2.  Bot. :  A  small  flower  constituting  one  of  a 
number  aggregated  into  a  head  or  other  more  or 
less  composite  form  of  fruit.  It  is  much  used  of 
the  Compositfe,  in  which  the  florets  of  the  disc  are 
those  of  the  center,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  those 
of  the  circumference.  Often  the  former  are  tubular, 
and  the  latter  ligulate  (strap-shaped).  Example, 
the  daisy. 

floret-silk,  s.  [Floss-silk.] 

♦flor'-et  (2),  s.  [Fr.j tleuret.]  A  fencing  sword,  a 
foil. 

flo-ret'-tj?,  a.  [Eng.  floret  (1)  ,•  -y.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Fleuey  (q.  v.). 

♦flor  -i-age  (age as Ig),  s.  [Lat. flos  (genit .floris) 
—a  flower;  suff.  -age.]  Blossom,  bloom, 
flor  -I-at-ed,  a.  [Floreated.] 
flor  -l-c&n,  s.  [Florikan.] 

♦flor-ic -6-moiis,  a.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower;  coma— hair;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Having 
the  head  or  hair  adorned  with  flowers. 

flor-I-Cul  -tu-r?Q,  a.  [Eng.  fl.oricultur(e) ;  -ah] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  flowering  plants. 

flor'-I-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  floris  (genit.  of  flos)  —  a 
flower,  and  cidft(?-a=culture.]  The  cultivation  or 
culture  of  flowers  or  flowering  plants. 

flor-i-cul-tur-ist,  s.  ['Eng.  floricultur(e) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  is  skilled  in,  the 
cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

flor  -id,  a.  [Lat.  floridus,  from  flos  (genit.  floris) 
=a  flower;  Fr.  floride ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  florido.] 

I.  Lit. :  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  flowers. 

“  Imbracing  round  their  florid  earth.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  90. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Bright  in  color  ;  flushed  with  red ;  fresh-colored ; 
as,  a  florid  complexion. 

“  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son, 

Young  Bacchus.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  278. 

*2.  Flourishing,  vigorous. 

“  Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a,  florid  vigor  not  their  own.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric; 
flowery,  brilliant. 

“  His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly 
beautiful  and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthu¬ 
siasts.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

florid  counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A  counterpoint  not  confined  to  any  special 
species,  but  in  which  notes  of  various  lengths  are 
used.  It  is  opposed  to  Strict  counterpoint.  [Coun¬ 
terpoint.]  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

florid  Gothic,  a. 

Arch.:  Florid  English  or  Tudor,  the  latest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Gothic  style  in  England.  The 
period  is  from  1400-1537. 

florid  music,  s.  Music  in  which  the  melody  and 
accompanying  parts  are  of  an  ornamental  and  em¬ 
bellished  style.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

Flor  -i-da,  (s.  [Named  from  Sp.  Pascua- Florida 
= Feast  of  Flowers.]  The  most  southerly  State  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Peninsula  State.”  It 
was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1512,  and  for  that  reason  was  named  by  him  Pascua- 
Florida,  or  “  Feast  of  Flowers.”  It  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  Spain  in  1763,  in  exchange  for 
Havana,  reconquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1845.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Alabama  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  N.by  Alabama  and  Georgia,  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area, 
58,680  square  miles.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious. 
The  chief  cities  are:  Key  West,  Jacksonville,  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Tampa,  St.  Augustine,  and  Tallahassee,  the 
capital. 

flor-Id  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  floridus  —  blooming, 
flowery,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  1842,  by  J.  Agardh,  to  the 
Rose-spored  Algee,  now  called  Rhodosperms  (q.  v.). 

flor-Id  -l-ty,  s.  [Eng .  florid;  -ity.]  Freshness  or 
brightness  of  color ;  floridness. 


flor  -ld-ljf,  adv.  [Eng  .florid;  - ly .]  In  a  florid, 
brilliant,  or  showy  manner. 

flor'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  florid;  -ness.] 

1.  Freshness  or  brightness  of  color  or  complexion. 
"The  amoenity  and  floridness  of  the  warm  and  spirited 

bioud.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  70. 

2.  Embellishment  with  flowery  language;  brill¬ 
iancy  of  style. 

flor-if '-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  florifer,  from  flos 
(genit.  floris) =a  flower \Jero— to  bear,  to  produce: 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Bearing  or  productive  of 
flowers. 

♦flor-if -er-ous-ness,  s.  [English  floriferous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  floriferous  or  produc¬ 
tive  of  flowers. 


♦flbr-If-I-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris) = a 
flower,  and  facio= to  make.]  The  act,  process,  or 
time  of  flowering  of  plants. 

flor-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  —  a  flower, 
and  forma— torm.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
flower. 


ft'dr  -i-kgm,  flor  -I-ken,  flor’-I-kln,  s.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

Zodl. :  A  bustard,  Otis  aurita,  valued  by  Anglo- 
Indian  sportsmen. 

flor  -l-lege,  s.  [Lat.  flor ilegus= collecting  flow¬ 
ers  -.flos  (genit.  ^oris)  — a  flower,  and  lego=  to  gather,, 
to  collect.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  culling  flowers. 

2.  A  treatise  on  flowers  ;  an  anthology. 


flor  -I-mer,  s.  [Floramour.] 

flor -In,  s.  [Span.  &  Fr.  florin;  Ital.j7oriwo=an 
ancient  Florentine  coin  so  called  because  it  had  a 
lily  on  it;  lt&l.  flore;  Lat.  flos=a  flower.] 

*1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  England,  but 
long  since  extinct.  By  the  statute  of  Edward,  ill., 
every  pound  weight  of  old 
standard  gold  was  to  be 
coined  into  fifty  florins,  or 
florences,  to  be  current  at 
six  shillings  each,  or  into 
a  proportionate  number  of 
half-florences  or  quarter- 
florences. 

2.  The  name  of  a  silver 
coin  current  in  several 
countries.  The  English 
florin  weighs  174‘5454  grains 
troy,  and  is  equal  to  one- 

tenth  of  a  sovereign,  or  two  shillings,  about  forty 
eight  cents.  The  Austrian  florin  is  equal  to  thirty- 
six  cents  ;  the  Dutch  florin  (also  called  a  guilder) 
is  equal  to  about  forty  cents. 


Gold  Quarter-florin. 
Time  of  Edward  III. 


“  Ilkone  hadde  a  florence.” — Isumbras,  655. 

1[  Godless  florins :  The  name  given  by  numismat¬ 
ists  to  the  first  issue  of  English  florins  in  the- 
present  reign,  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  F.  D. 
(Defender  of  the  Faith)  were  omitted  from  the 
legend.  They  were  issued  and  called  in  in  the  same 
year  (1849). 


Flo-rln'-I-ans,  subst.  pi.  [From  Florinus  their 
leader.  (See  def.)] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  which  arose  at 
Rome  under  Florinus  and  Blastus  in  the  second 
century.  Florinus  when  young  was  instructed  by 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  Afterward  both  became  pres¬ 
byters  of  Rome,  but  were  excommunicated  by  the- 
Roman  bishop,  Eleutherius.  Irenaeus  wrote  a  book 
against  Florinus,  concerning  the  eight  eeons  alleged 
to  exist.  Whether  Blastus  also  held  Gnostic  senti¬ 
ments  has  been  disputed.  (Mosheim;  Murdoch.) 

♦flor-Ip  -a-rous,  a.  [Latin  floriparus,  from  flos 
(genit.  floris)  —  a  flower,  and  pario—  to  bring  forth, 
to  bear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  flowers. 

2.  Bot. :  Flower-producing,  whether  naturally  to 
be  followed  by  fruit  or,  as  a  monstrosity,  to  super¬ 
sede  it. 

fl'or-I-pon  -dI-5,  s.  [Sp.] 

Bot. :  Datura  sanguinea.  It  is  of  the  night-shade 
order,  and  very  poisonous.  Nevertheless  the  Peru¬ 
vians  made  an  intoxicating  beverage  from  its  seeds, 
which,  however,  taken  in  excess,  produces  furious 
delirium.  The  priests  of  an  ancient  South  Ameri¬ 
can  temple  of  the  Sun  used  it  to  produce  oracular 
inspiration,  and  the  Arabs  of  Central  Africa  smoke 
it  as  a  narcotic  and  for  the  relief  of  asthma  and 
influenza. 

flor-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris) = a  flower,  and 
suff. -ist;  Fr.  fleuriste ;  Sp.  florist  a.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowering  plants ;  one  who- 
deals  in  flowers. 

♦2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  account  of  plants. 

flbr'-oon,  s.  [Fr.  deuron,  from  fleur= a  flower.] 
A  border  worked  with  flowers. 


♦flor'-d-lent,  a.  [Latin  florulentus,  from  flos 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.]  Flowery,  blossoming. 


t><Jil,  b<5y;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shi^u.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  deL. 


flourish 


flory 

flor'-f ,  a.  /^Fleury.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Vain. 

“  The  words  ‘flory  conceited  chap  ’ — ‘  hafflins  gentle,’ 
.  .  .  began  to  be  buzzed  about.” — Scott:  Red-gauntlet, 
let.  xii. 

2.  Her.:  [Fleury.] 

flos,  s.  [Lat.=flower.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

flos  Adonis,  s. 

Bot. :  An  old  name  for  Adonis  autumnalis. 

flos  ferri,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Aragonite.  It  occurs  in  coral- 
loidal  forms  in  iron  ore. 

flos  succini,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Succinellite  (q.  v.). 
flos  -cy-lg.r,  flos -cn-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  flosculus=a 
little  flower,  a  floweret.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  little  flowers. 

2.  Bot. :  Used  specially  of  the  Composite  plants 
as  bearing  many  florets. 

flos-CTj-lar'-i-g,,  s.  [Latin  flosculus— a  little 
flower,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Floscu- 
laridee  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  adhering  to 
aquatic  plants,  such  as  Confervee,  Ceratophyllium, 
&c. 

flos-cu-lar-I -I-dse,  flos-cu-lar-i-ae -a,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  flosculari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif. 
-idee,  or  neut.  pi.  -cea.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Sessilia.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  bent  spiniform  teeth  at 
the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus. 

flos'-cule,  flos  -cu-lns  (pi.  flos’-cu-li),  s. 

1.  Sing. :  A  floret. 

2.  PI.:  [Flosculi.] 

flos'-cvi-ll,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  flosculus=a  little 
flower,  a  floret.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Florets  (q.  v.). 
flos -C\l-16§e,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  flosculosus.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  having  many  flosculi  or  florets, 
flosh  (l),s.  [Prob.  connected  with  Ger.  fldsse=a 
trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.] 

Metal. :  A  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore  is 
placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The  side  of 
the  box  has  a  shutter,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  to 
allow  the  ore  to  escape  when  it  has  acquired  the 
desired  fineness, 
flosh  (2),  s.  [Floss  (2),  s.] 
flosh-silk,  s.  [Floss-silk.] 
floss  (l),s.  [Cf.  Ger.  fluss,  floss=  a  stream,  from 
fliessen— to  flow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  stream  of  water. 

2.  Metall.:  Fluid  glass  floating  in  a  puddling- 
fnraace. 

floss-hole,  s. 

Metallurgy : 

1.  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  puddling-furnace;  be¬ 
neath  the  chimney,  at  which  the  slags  of  the  iron 
pass  out  of  the  furnace. 

2.  The  tap-hole  of  a  melting  furnace. 

floss  (2),  s.  [Ital.  floscio ;  0.  Fr.  flosche=?Laccid, 
soft,  weak,  from  Latin fluxus=& uid,  from  Jluo  =  to 
flow.] 

1.  A  downy  substance  observed  on  the  husks  of 
certain  fruits. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  in 
embroidery  or  satin,  &c. 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  reed  Canary-grass, 
floss-silk,  s.  The  exterior  soft  envelope  of  a 

silkworm’s  cocoon  ;  the  raveled  downy  silk  broken 
off  in  the  filature.  It  is  carded  and  spun  for  various 
purposes. 

floss-yarn,  subst.  Yarn  spun  from  the  floss-silk 
(q.  v.). 

*flos-si-fi-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  flos  =  a  flower,  and 
facio  =  to  make.]  A  flowering;  an  expansion  or 
opening  of  flowers ;  florification. 

flos’-sy,  a.  [Eng.  floss;  -y.]  Light,  downy ;  like 
floss-silk. 

“In  a  flossy  cloud  of  muslin,  lace,  and  gauzy  ribbons.” 
Mrs .  Stowe:  Dred,  ch.  xi. 

flot,  s.  [Float,  s.] 

Min.:  (See  extract.) 

“The  word  ‘flot  ’  is  a  miner’s  term  for  ore  lying  between 
the  beds,  or  at  certain  definite  horizons  in  the  strata.  In 
text-books  flots  are  generally  called  ‘flats’  or  ‘flattings.’ 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  those  connected  with  ‘  cross¬ 
veins’  ;  (2)  those  connected  with  courses  of  dun  limestone.” 
— J.  R.  Dakyns,  in  Nature,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  473. 

*flo'-tU,  s.  [Sp.]  [Fleet,  s.]  A  fleet;  specif,  a 
fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed  every 
year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  to  trans¬ 
port  to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish  America. 

“What  envied  flota  bore  so  fair  a  freight?” 

Shenstone:  To  Lord  Temple,  Elegy  xvi. 
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flot -age  (age  as  Ig),s.  [Eng.  float;  -age;  Fr. 
flottage.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  That  which  floats  upon  the  sea  or  a  river. 

flot  -ant,  float  -ant,  a.  [Fr.  flottant ,  pr.  par.  of 
flotter— to  float.] 

Her. :  Flying  or  streaming  in  the  air,  as  a  bird  or 
a  banner ;  applied  to  a  bird  it  is  the  same  as  Dis¬ 
closed  (q.  v.). 

flo-ta’-tion,  *floa-ta  -tion,  s.  [English  float; 
- ation .] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies. 

IT  (1)  Plane  or  line  of  flotation :  The  plane  or  line 
in  which  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a 
body  floating  in  it. 

(2)  Stable  flotation .  The  floating  of  a  body  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  easily  be  overturned.  This 
stability  arises  when  the  metacenter  is  just  over  the 
center  of  gravity. 

fldt-U-tive,  a.  [En g.  float ;  -ative.]  Capable  of 
floating ;  having  floating  power. 

*flote  (1),  v.  t.  [Float,  v .] 

flote  (2),  v.  t.  [Fleet,  v.]  To  skim. 

*flote  (1),  *flo'-ter,  *float-er,  s.  [Float,  s.]  The 
same  as  Float,  s.,  and  Floater,  s.  (q.  v.) 
flote-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  grass.  (1)  Glyceria  fluitans,  (2)  Alope- 
curus  geniculatus,  (3)  Poa  aquatica. 

*fl5te  (2) ,  s.  A  crowd  or  gathering  of  people ;  a 
company. 

*fldt  er-jf,  a.  [Floatery.] 
flo-til  -la,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  oiflota=a  fleet  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

flot  -sum,  flot  -son,  s.  [Eng.  float,  and  suff. 
same.] 

Law :  A  term  applied  to  goods  lost  in  shipwreck, 
and  left  floating  on  the  waves.  [Jetsam.] 

“ Flotsam  is  where  goods  continue  swimming  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  waves.” — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

*flot -ten,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Flote  (2),  n.] 
Skimmed,  as  milk. 

flounge  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial,  flunsa— to  dip, 
plunge.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  plunge,  dash,  or  throw  one’s  self 
about ;  to  make  violent  or  rapid  movements  of  the 
limbs  ;  to  struggle,  to  flounder. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  throw  violently, 
flounge  (1),  s.  [Flounce  (1),  v.]  A  sudden  jerk¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs  ;  a  plunging  or 
floundering  about. 

flounge  (2),  v.  t.  [Flounce  (2),  s.]  To  deck  out 
or  adorn  with  flounces  ;  to  attach  flounces  to. 

flounge  (2),  s.  [Formed  by  change  of  r  to  l,  from 
Mid.  Eng.  frounce— a  plait  or  wrinkle,  from 
O.  F  froncer,  fronser=  to  plait,  fold,  wrinkle.] 
[Frounce.]  A  narrow  piece  or  slip  of  cloth  sewed 
to  a  petticoat,  dress,  &c.,  with  the  lower  border 
hanging  loose  and  spreading. 

flounged,  a.  [English  flounc{e)  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Adorned  or  furnished  with  flounces, 
floung  -in g,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.  [Flounce  (2),v.J 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  furnishing  with  flounces ; 
a  flounce. 

floun-der,  *flown  dur,  s.  [Sw.  flundra;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  flynder ;  Icel.  flundhra;  the  name  is 
probably  derived  from  its  floundering  or  flapping 
about.] 

1.  Zodl. :  Platessa  flesus,  a  flat  fish  belonging  to 
the  family  Pleuronectidae.  It  resembles  the  plaice, 
but  has  paler  spots ;  there  are  only  small  grains  at 
the  salient  line  of  the  head ;  there  is  a  rough  button 
all  along  its  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  the  lateral 
line  has  bristling  scales.  It  is  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  Baltic  ,  Mediterranean,  &c.  It  abounds 
also  in  the  brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  even  ascends  to  where  the  water  is  fresh.  The 
flounder  is  eaten,  but  is  much  inferior  in  taste  to  the 
plaice.  It  is  called  also  the  Fluke  or  Flook. 

2  Boot-making :  A  slicking  tool  whose  edge  is 
used  to  stretch  leather  fora  boot-front  in  a  blocking 
or  crimping  board. 

floun  -der,  v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Dot.  plod¬ 
der  en=  to  dangle,  flap,  splash  about.  {Wedgwood.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  struggle  or  make  violent  movements 
with  the  limbs,  as  when  stuck  in  mire ;  to  roll,  toss, 
or  tumble  about. 

“His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake; 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  33. 

2.  Fig. :  To  struggle  along  with  difficulty,  as 
though  walking  through  a  bog. 

“  He  plunged  for  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 

Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair.” 

Pope-.  Dunoiad,  i.  120. 


flour,  *flOure,  *flowre,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
flower  (q.  v.) ;  Fr .fleur;  Sp.  flor.] 

1.  The  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other  grain ; 
specif,  the  finer  part  of  wheat  meal  separated  by 
bolting. 

“  Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  flour.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii.  426. 

2.  The  fine  soft  powder  of  any  substance ;  as,  flour 
of  emery. 

flour-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beetle,  Tenebrio  molitor. 

flour-bolt,  s. 

Mill. :  A  gauze-covered  revolving,  cylindrical 
frame  or  reel,  into  which  the  meal  or  chop  from 
the  stones  is  fed  in  order  to  have  the  flour  sifted 
through  and  separated  from  the  offal.  The  cylinder 
is  large  and  long,  and  its  axis  is  usually  inclined ;  the 
bolting-cloth ,  with  which  it  is  covered,  is  of  different 
grades  of  fineness,  the  meshes  at  the  reception  end 
being  closer  than  toward  the  discharge.  The  matters 
passing  through  at  the  different  portions  of  the 
length  are  of  different  grades,  and  are  kept  sepa¬ 
rate. 

flour-box,  s.  A  dredging  or  dredge-box. 

flour-cooler,  s. 

Mill. :  A  chamber,  trunk  or  machine  in  which 
meal  from  the  stones  is  placed  to  cool,  or  is  stirred 
by  a  blast  before  arriving  at  the  bolt. 

flour-dredge,  flour-dredger,  s.  A  flour-box  or 

dredge-box. 

flour-dresser,  s.  A  hollow,  stationary,  inclined 
cylinder  or  frame  covered  with  wire-cloth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  64,  60,  38,  and  16  meshes 
to  the  inch,  the  finest  being  at  the  upper  end.  With¬ 
in  the  cylinder  is  a  reel  whose  rails  are  covered 
with  brushes,  which,  in  their  revolution,  act  against 
the  interior  wire  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  meal 
is  conducted  within  the  cylinder  by  a  spout  or  hop¬ 
per,  and  is  thus  rubbed  through  the  wire  meshes, 
the  finest  at  the  top,  the  next  at  the  succeeding 
grade,  and  so  on.  The  various  qualities  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  separate  partitions  of  the  box. 

flour-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  and  sifting 
flour.  Explosions  in  flour-mills  are  due  either  to 
the  rapid  combustion  of  finely  divided  flour  diffused 
through  the  air,  caused  by  a  spark  given  off  by  the 
too  close  contact  of  the  stones,  or  to  the  ignition 
of  a  mixture  of  air  with  gases  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  flour. 

flour  of  mustard,  s.  The  seeds  of  mustard, 
dried,  powdered,  and  sifted. 

flour-packer,  s.  A  machine  for  compactly  fill¬ 
ing  barrels  or  bags  with  flour.  It  is  usually  a  fol¬ 
lower  or  piston  which  presses  upon  the  flour,  but  in 
some  cases  the  flour  as  it  falls  into  the  barrel  is 
continuously  packed  by  a  spiral. 

flour- sifter,  s.  A  domestic  sieve  for  separating 
lumps  or  accidental  impurities  from  the  flour  of  the 
bin  or  barrel. 

flour,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Flour,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  grind  and  bolt ;  as,  to  flour  wheat. 

2.  To  cover  with  flour ;  to  sprinkle  flour  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  with  a  floury 
substance. 

“With,  ordinary  care  in  operation,  the  prepared  quick¬ 
silver  does  not  sicken  or  flour  through  the  deleterious 
influence  of  arsenides,  &c.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

floured,  a.  [En g.  flour,  r.  ■,  -ed.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  finely  granulated  condition  of  quicksilver, 
produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  its  agitation 
during  the  amalgamation  process. 

flour'-et,  *flour-ette,  s.  [O.  Pr.florete,flurette; 
Fr.  fleurette,  dimin.  of  fleur— a  flower.]  A  little 
flower,  a  floweret. 

*flour’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flower,  v.] 
fl&ur’-Ish,  *flor-esh,  *flor-ische,  *flor-ish, 
*flor  ishe,  *flor-issh-en,  *flor-ysh,  *flor-schyn, 

v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fleurissant,  pr.  par.  of  fleurir  =to 
flourish,  from  Lat.  floresco,  incept,  of  flor eo— to 
flower,  to  bloom,  from  flos  (genit.  flor  is')  — a  flower; 
Sp.  &  Port,  florecer.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  thrive ;  to  be  in  vigor ;  to  grow  vigorously  or 
luxuriantly. 

“  The  figetree  shal  not  florisshe.” — Wycliffe:  Habakkuk 
iii.  17. 

2.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state ;  to  be  prosperous ; 
to  increase  in  wealth,  honor,  or  happiness ;  to  thrive, 
to  prosper. 

“In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish.” — Ps.  lxxii.  7. 

3.  To  be  at  the  height  of  power,  honor,  fame,  or 
excellence. 

“  In  our  schoolbooks  we  say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 

They  flourished  then  and  then.” 

Tennyson:  Brook,  11. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try[  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw*. 
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4.  To  grew,  to  increase,  to  thrive. 

“Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found 

Where  most  they  flourish  upon  English  ground.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  336,  337. 

5.  To  use  florid  language ;  to  indulge  in  flowers  of 
rhetoric  and  highly  embellished  diction. 

‘They  dilate  sometimes,  and  flourish  long  upon  little 
incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly  touch  the 
dryer  part  of  their  theme.”— Wafts.-  Logic. 

*6.  To  boastj  to  vaunt,  to  brag. 

*7.  To  describe  various  figures ;  to  move  in  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  or  figures. 

8.  To  make  bold  and  fanciful  strokes  in  writing. 

*9.  To  brandish  a  sword. 

“  To  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  play  in  a  bold,  dashing  style  with  numerous 
-ornamental  notes. 

2.  To  sound  a  flourish  or  fanfare. 

“Why  do  the  emperor’s  trumpets  flourish  thus?” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  adorn  with  floral  beauties. 

“  How  God  almyghti  of  His  grete  grace 
Hath  flourished  the  erthe  on  every  side.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  78. 

*2.  To  cause  to  thrive,  prosper,  or  expand;  to  de¬ 
velop. 

*3.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  floral  ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

“ Floryschyn  bokys.  Floro.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

*4.  To  ornament,  set  out,  or  improve  in  any  way. 

“A  castel  wel  flourished  with  cornelles.” 

Richard  Caeur  de  Lion,  1,842. 

*5.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework ;  to  em¬ 
broider. 

*6.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  ornamental  figures. 

“All  that  I  shall  say  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread 
-close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may 
be  flourished  into  large  works.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

7.  To  move  in  quick  circles  or  figures ;  to  swing 
about  in  the  hand  ;  to  brandish. 

“  My  sword,  I  say;  old  Montague  is  come, 

And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*8.  To  embellish  or  adorn  with  flowers  of  rhetoric 
or  highly-flown  language. 

“  The  labors  of  Hercules,  though  flourished  with  such 
fabulous  matter,  yet  notably  set  forth  the  consent  of  all 
nations  and  ages  in  the  approbation  of  the  extirpating 
and  debellating  monsters  and  tyrants.” — Bacon.  ( John¬ 
son. ) 

*9.  To  color ;  to  varnish  or  gloss  over. 

“  To  bring  you  thus  together,  ’tis  no  sin 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
'Doth,  flourish  the  deceit.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  X. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flourish, 
to  thrive,  and  to  prosper :  '"To  flourish  expresses  the 
state  of  being  that  which  is  desirable ;  to  thrive  the 
process  of  becoming  so.  In  the  proper  sense  flour¬ 
ish  and  thrive  are  applied  to  the  vegetation :  the 
former  to  that  which  is  full  grown ;  the  latter  to 
thatwhich  is  in  the  act  of  growing :  the  oldest  trees 
are  said  to  flourish ,  which  put  forth  their  leaves 
and  fruits  in  full  vigor;  young  trees  thrive  when  they 
increase  rapidly  toward  their  full  growth.  Flour¬ 
ish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral  sense ; 
^prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense :  flourish  is 
3aid  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To  flourish 
is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  incidental ;  an  author  flourishes  at 
a  certain  period;  an  institution  flourishes;  liter¬ 
ature  or  trade  flourishes :  a  nation  flourishes.  To 
thrive  is  to  carry  on  one’s  concerns  to  the  ad  vantage 
of  one’s  circumstances  ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use 
for  those  who  gain  by  positive  .labor :  the  industri¬ 
ous  tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  be  already 
in  advantageous  circumstances :  men  prosper  who 
accumulate  wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes  and 
beyond  their  expectations.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fl6ur'-Ish,  s.  [Flourish,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  flourishing  condition ;  a  state  of  prosperity. 

“  Rome  was  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin  desired 
to  see  her  in.” — Howell. 

*2.  Showy  or  ambitious  splendor ;  bravery;  show; 
ostentation. 

“I  called  thee  then  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune; 

I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen.’ 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Ostentatious  embellishment;  far-fetched  ele¬ 
gance  or  floridness  of  diction. 

“By  a  flourish  of  fine  words  they  devise  shifts,  evasions, 
and  justifications.” — P.  Holland ;  Plutarch,  p.  62. 


4.  A  figure  formed  by  strokes  or  lines  fancifully 
drawn ;  elaborate  ornamentation  by  means  of  lines 
or  strokes. 

“  They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments  of 
nature,  like  the  flourishes  about  a  great  letter  that  signify 
nothing,  but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eye.” — More: 
Antidote  against  Atheism. 

5.  A  brandishing  or  flourishing  about,  as  of  a 
sword  in  the  hand ;  a  waving  about. 

II.  Music: 

(1)  The  execution  of  profuse  but  unmeaning 
ornamentation  in  music. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  a  call,  fanfare,  or 
prelude  for  trumpets  or  other  instruments  together 
or  alone. 

“  Then  the  fierce  t  rumpet  flourish 
From  earth  to  heaven  arose.” 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  xxxvi. 

(3)  The  preparatory  cadenza  for  “tuning  the 
voice,”  in  which  singers  formerly  indulged  just 
before  commencing  their  song.  ( Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

*  flour' Ash-a-ble,  a.  [English  flourish;  -able.'] 
Blooming;  attractive. 

“  More  fallible  in  their  certainty  than  flourishable  in 
their  bravery.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  217. 

flour  -ished,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Flourish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  Adorned  with  flourishes  or  fanciful  orna¬ 
mental  strokes. 

(2)  Adorned  with  flowers  ;  flourishing. 

“Each  beauteous  flower 
Rais’d  high  their  flourished  heads.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  699. 

2.  Her.:  Adorned  with  trefoils,  fleur-de-lis,  &c. 
Also  called  Fleury,  Flory,  Floretty,  or  Flury. 

flour'-ish-er,  s. 

[English  flourish ; 

- er .] 

fl.  One  who 
flourishes  or  is  in 
a  state  of  prosper¬ 
ity. 

“They  count  him 
of  the  green- 
haired  eld,  they 
may,  or  in  his  Flourished  Crosses. 

flower? 

For  not  our  greatest  flourisher  can  equal  him  in 
power.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad. 

f2.  One  who  flourishes  or  brandishes  about  a 
sword,  &c. 

*3.  One  who  makes  use  of  flourishes  or  florid  lan¬ 
guage. 

“  He  was  not  an  orator,  as  commonly  understood — that 
is,  not  a  flourisher :  but  all  his  speech  was  fluent,  easy,  and 
familiar.” — R.  Forth:  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North. 

flour’-ish-mg,  *flor-ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Flourish,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  prospering  or  being  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  condition. 

2.  The  act  of  waving  or  brandishing  about,  as  a 
sword. 

fl6ur  -ish~Ing-ly,  *flour-ish-ing-lye,  adverb. 
[Eng.  flourishing ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  flourishing  or  prosperous  manner ;  pros¬ 
perously. 

2.  With  flourishes  or  ostentation ;  ostentatiously. 

*flour-on,  *flour-oon,  *flowr-oun,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
floron,fleuron.]  A  little  crown ;  a  coronet. 

*flour-y,  a.  [O.  Fr.  flori,  flouri.] 

1.  Covered  with  flour. 

2.  Covered  with  or  full  of  flowers  ;  flowery. 

“I  fell  upon  that  flowry  flaght.” 

Old  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  57. 

flout,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Dut.  fluyten;  Dut.  fluiten=to 

Elay  the  flute,  to  jeer;  O.  Dut.  fluyt;  Dut.  fluit—s. 
ute.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult;  to  treat 
with  contempt. 

“  Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason; 

And  what  offense  it  is  to  flout  his  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  jeer,  to  sneer,  to  behave  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  mockery.  (Followed  by  at.) 

“Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune, 
hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  this  argu¬ 
ment?” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

flout,  s.  [Flout.]  A  jeer,  a  sneer,  a  word  or  act 
of  contempt ;  an  insult. 

*flout-age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.  The  same  as  Flout,  s. 
(q.  v.). 


flout -er,  s.  [Dug.  flout;  -er.]  One  who  flouts, 
jeers,  or  sneers ;  a  mocker. 

*flotit'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flout,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ad].:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  mocking  or  sneering;  a 
sneer,  a  jeer. 

flouting-stock,  s.  A  butt. 
flout-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  flouting;  -ly.]  In  a 
sneering,  jeering,  or  mocking  manner;  mockingly; 
sneeringly. 

flow,  *flow-en,  *flow-yd,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.fldwan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vlreijen;  Icel.  flda ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
flawen;  M.  H.  Ger.  flceen,  flouwen;_  Lat.  pluit— it 
rains,  pluvia  =  rain ;  Gr.  pleo,  plod  =  to  swim,  to 
float;  Kuss. pluite— to  sail,  to  float;  Sansc. plu— to 
swim,  to  navigate.  (She at.)  ] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane  or  descending 
ground  by  the  operation  of  gravity,  and  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  change  in  the  position  of  the  particles  or 
parts,  as  a  fluid;  to  run  or  spread  as  water;  to 
stream. 

2.  To  run,  to  be  continually  moving;  as  opposed 
to  standing. 

3.  To  move  or  circulate  in  the  arteries. 

4.  To  rise ;  opposed  to  ebb. 

“The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1 

5.  To  melt,  to  become  liquid. 

“Oh  that  thou  would’ st  rend  the  heavens,  that  the 
mountains  might  flow  down.” — Isaiah  lxiv.  1. 

*6.  To  melt  away ;  to  disappear. 

“His  goods  shall  flow  away.” — Job  xx.  28. 

7.  To  be  poured  down  like  a  fluid ;  to  stream. 

“  The  moonlight  flowing  over  all.” 

Longfellow :  Landlord’s  Tale. 

8.  To  hang  loosely ;  to  wave. 

“  In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved, 

Flowed  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  vails.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  ii.  309,  310. 

9.  To  proceed,  to  issue,  to  come  out. 

“  I’ll  use  that  tongue  I  have:  if  wit  flow  from  it 
I  shall  do  good.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  be  poured  out  in  abundance ;  to  descend 
abundantly. 

“Flow,  flow,  you  heavenly  blessings  on  her!” 

Shakesp.-.  Cymbeline,  iiL  5. 

*11.  To  be  descended. 

“  He  did  not  flow  from  honorable  sources.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

12.  To  glide  or  run  along  smoothly,  without  as¬ 
perity  or  harshness. 

“  This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
in  it,  shew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit  and  flowing 
eloquence.” — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

*13.  To  write  fluently,  smoothly,  and  pleasantly 
to  the  ear. 

“  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  189, 190. 

*14.  To  abound,  to  be  full  or  crowded,  to  be 
copious. 

“  Then  shall  our  names 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

*15.  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  meet. 

“  The  nations  shall  not  flow  together  any  more  to  him.” 
— Jeremiah  li.  44. 

11.  Med. :  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from  the 
uterus. 


*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  cover  with  water. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flow,  to 
stream,  and  to  gush:  “ Flow  is  here  the  generic 
term  ;  the  two  others  are  specific  terms  expressing 
different  modes :  waters  may  flow  either  in  a  large 
body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow  course ;  they  stream 
in  a  long,  narrow  course  only ;  thus  waters  flow  in 
seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ;  they 
stream  only  out  of  spouts  or  other  channels ;  they 
flow  gently  or  otherwise ;  they  stream  gently,  but 
they  gush  with  a  force.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

flow,  s.  [Flow,  v.] 

1.  The  actor  state  of  flowing;  a  stream  or  current 
of  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  The  rise  of  a  tide,  as  opposed  to  the  ebb. 

“The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  mysterious  flow.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxii. 

*3.  A  rising  to  greatness, 

“  Know  the  ebbs 
And  flows  of  State.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Fox,  ii.  L 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’jan  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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flow-bog 


4.  A  stream  of  diction ;  fluency  or  copiousness  of 
Words.  (Tennyson:  Isabel,  20.) 

5.  Abundance,  plenty,  copiousness. 

“  Treasures,  that  can  ne’er  be  told, 

Shall  bless  this  land  by  my  richjloie.” 

Beaum.  Viet.:  False  One,  Hi.  2. 

6.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  procedure  of 
thought,  diction,  music,  &c.,  resembling  the  quiet, 
steady  movement  of  a  river;  a  gentle  flowing  or 
stream. 

7.  A  flow-bog,  a  quicksand. 

“He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie’s  flow.” 

Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii. 

flow -bog,  flow-moss,  s.  A  peat-bog,  the  surface 
of  which  rises  and  falls  with  every  increase  or  de- 
urease  of  water  from  rains  or  springs. 

flow-dike,  s.  A  small  drain  for  carrying  off 
water. 

flow-age  (age as Ig),s. 
act  of  flowing ;  the  state  of 

♦flow  -and,  a.  [Old  pr.  par.  of  flow  (q.  v.).] 
Unstable,  fluctuating,  uncertain,  wavering. 

fldw’-er,  *floure,  s.  [O.  Ft.  flour,  flor;  Er.fleur, 
from  Lat.  fl  os  (genit.  flor  is)— a  flower ;  floreo=  to 
bloom,  to  flower.]  [Flour,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  In  popular  language  the  union  of  gayly-col- 
area  leaves  or  petals  of  a  plant ;  a  bloom,  a  blossom. 

“Party-colored powers  of  white  and  red." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  L  195. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment. 

“The  excellent  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  it  shew  him  to 
nave  been  a  sweet  and  powerful  orator.” — Hakewill:  On 
Providence. 

(2)  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  the  quintessence. 

“The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  the 
Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

(3)  That  which  is  most  distinguished  for  any' 
thing  valuable;  one  who  is  the  ornament  of  his 
class. 

“  But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom’s  power.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  27. 

(4)  The  prime;  the  early  or  flourishing  part  of 
life  or  manhood. 

“He  was  in  the  pryme  flower  of  his  youth.” — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  to.  147. 

*(5)  Fine  grain,  flour. 

“  The  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make  a 
sort  of  glue.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

(6)  (PI.) :  Menstrual  discharge.  (Levit.  xv.  24.) 

II.  Technically: 

*l.Chem.  (pi.):  Bodies  of  a  powdery  or  mealy 
consistence  or  form,  especially  if  this  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  sublimation.  Example,  Flowers  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Sublimed  Sulphur 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Pot. :  A  developed  terminal  bud  inclosing  the 
organs  of  reproduction  by  seed.  The  earlier  botan¬ 
ists  limited  it  to  the  corolla  of  a  plant,  but  Lin- 
oseus  extended  it  to  include  the  calyx,  corolla. 


[Eng.  ./low: -ape.] 
being  flowed. 


The 


Parts  of  Flower. 


t.  (a)  Section  of  Primula,  showing  gatnosepalous  calyx, 
gamopetalous  corolla,  and  syncarpous  pistil;  (6)  An¬ 
ther;  (c)  Ovary,  style,  and  stigma;  (d)  Section  of 
ovary,  showing  ovules.  2.  (a)  Willow  —  pistillate 
flower;  (6)  Willow — staminate  flower.  3.  (a)  Section 
of  Buttercup,  showing  aposepalous  calyx,  apopetalous 
corolla,  and  apocarpous  pistil;  ( b )  Stamen,  filament, 
and  anther;  (c)  Pollen;  (d)  Single  carpel  (highly 
magnified),  showing  stigma  and  ovule  inclosed. 

Stamens,  and  pistil.  The  two  last  are  the  only 
essential  parts.  This  is  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  The  manner  in  which  its  parts  are  arranged 
is  called  their  estivation,  and  the  calyx,  corolla, 


and  other  parts  are  generally  believed  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  leaves  arranged  upon  a  branchlet;  but 
many  writers  consider  the  petals  to  be  transformed 
etamens.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a 
branch  or  stem  is  called  Inflorescence  (q.  v.). 

If  The  term  Flower  of  Constantinople,  or  Flower 
Constantinople,  is  a  translation  of  the  old  name 
Flos  constantinopolitanus,  given  to.  the  plant  now 
called  Lychnis  chalcedonica.  It  is  named  also 
Flower  of  Bristowe.  (Prior,  in  Britten  &  Holland.) 
The  Flower  of  the  Axe  is  Lobelia  urens,  found  in 
England  only  near  Axminster  in  Devon ;  the 
Flower  of  Crete  is  Mesembryanthemum  tripolium ; 
and  Flower  of  Jove,  Lychnis  flos  jovis;  Flower  of 
Four  Hours,  Mirabilis  dichotoma;  Flowers  of 
Heaven,  a  fungal,  Nostoc  cceruleum;  and  Flowers 
of  Tan,  JEthalium ,  a  gasteromycetous  fungal.  It 
is  so  called  from  its  growing  upon  tan.  It  can 
creep  to  the  distance  or  height  of  several  feet,  as  if 
endowed  with  will. 

3.  Print. :  Ornamental  types  or  blocks  for  borders 
of  pages,  cards,. and  the  like, 
flower-animals,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  Anthozoa. 

flower-bearing,  a.  Bearing  or  producing 
flowers. 

flower-besprinkled,  a.  Thickly  sprinkled  or 
adorned  with  flowers. 

flower-bud,  s.  A  bud  which  develops  into  a 
flower,  as  distinguished  from  one  which  does  so 
into  leaves. 

flower-clock,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Floral-clock  (q.  v.). 
flower-crowned,  a.  Crowned  with  flowers, 
flower-de-lis,  s. 

Botany  <&  Her.:  The  same  as  Flower-de-lttce 
(q.  v.). 

flower-de-luce,  s.  A  bulbous  iris;  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  name  for  the  more  common  species  of  Iris,  such 
as  Iris  germanica,  &c. 

If  Yellow  flower-de-luce :  Iris  pseudacorus. 
*flower-enwoven,  a.  Entwined  with  flowers, 
flower-fence,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Poinciana. 

71  The  Barbadoes  Flower-fence  is  Poinciana  pul- 
cherrima  [Barbadoes];  the  Bastard  Flower-fence 
the  genus  Adenanthera. 

flower-garden,  s.  A  garden  or  part  if  a  garden 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  laid  out  in  beds,  sometimes  with  small  artificial 
ponds,  rockeries,  &c. 

flower-gentle,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  same  as  Floramocr  (q.v.);  (2)  the 
genus  Amaranthus,  especially  the  A.  spinosus. 

flower-head,  s. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which  numerous 
florets  are  inserted  into  a  broad  receptacle,  a  capit- 
ulum  (q.  v.). 

flower-inwoven,  a.  [Flower-enwoven.] 
*flower-kirtled,  a.  [Flowery-kirtled.] 
flower-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  artificial  flowers, 
flower-month,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  Any  month  in  any  country  in  which  flow¬ 
ers  are  springing  most  abundantly.  In  this  country 
June  is  specially  the  month  of  flowers. 

2.  Spec.:  The  month  Anthesterion  the  eighth  of 
the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  so  called  because  that  time  was,  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  season  of  flowers. 

“Never  fell  sucli  fragrance  from  the  flower-month's  rose- 
red  kirtle 

As  from  chaplets  on  the  bright  friends’  brows  who 
slew  their  lord.”  A.  O.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

flower-piece,  s.  A  picture  representing  flowers. 

flower-pot,  s.  A  flaring  earthenware  vessel  to 
hold  a  plant  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  for  its 
growth. 

"Young  particularly  requested  that  the  messengers 
might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop’s  flower-pots.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

flower-rent,  s.  A  species  of  tenure,  common  on 
the  European  Continent.  By  it  flowers,  probably, 
as  Grimm  suggests,  with  a  symbolic  meaning,  were 
delivered  to  the  feudal  lord,  in  lieu  of  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

flower-show,  s.  An  exhibition,  generally  for 
competition,  of  flowers,  plants,  vegetables,  &c. 

flower- stalk,  s. 

Bot.:  The  peduncle  supporting  the  flowers  in  a 
plant. 

flower-work,  s.  Natural  or  artificial  flowers 
arranged  for  ornament. 

flow  -er,  *flour-en,  *floure,  *flouri,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O. 

Fr.  florir,  flurir;  Fr.  fleurir,  from  Lat.  floreo— to 
bloom,  to  flower;  flos  (genit.  floris)= a  flower.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  in  flower,  to  be  in  blossom,  to  bloom,  e© 
blossom,  to  put  forth  flowers. 

“  Immortal  Amarant  ...  ....  „ 

Flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  357. 

*2.  To  flourish,  to  thrive,  to  grow. 

“  The  othre  byeth  ase  ine  yere,  thet  wel  floureth  ine 
guode.” — Ayenbite,  p.  28. 

*3.  To  be  in  the  prime  or  spring  of  life ;  to  flourish. 

“  This  cause  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  li.  &• 
*4.  To  froth,  to  ferment ,  to  mantle,  as  newly  bot¬ 
tled  beer. 

“If  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot  play 
nor  flower.” — Bacon:  Natural  History ,  §  310. 

*11.  Fig.:  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface. 

“  If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  flowered  off.” — Milton. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ornament  or  embellish  with  artificial  or 
imitated  flowers. 

*2.  To  cause  to  blossom  or  bloom. 
fl<5w'-er-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng. flower;  •age.'] 
State  of  flowers ;  flowers  in  general, 
flow-ered,  a.  [En g. flower;  -ed.] 

1.  Embellished  with  figures  or  imitations  of 

flowers.  , 

2.  A  term  applied  to  sheep,  when  they  begin  to 
become  scabby,  and  to  lose  their  wool. 

fldw’-er-et,  *flour-ette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  florete,  flur- 
ette  ;Er.fleurette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  flor, flur;  Fr.  fleur 
= a  flower.]  A  little  flower;  a  floret. 

fl<Sw’-er-ful,  a.  [Eng. flower;  -ful(l).]  Abound¬ 
ing  in  flowers. 

fldw  -er-i-ness,  s,  [En g.  flowery ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or  abounding 

in  flowers.  , 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or  abounding 
in  flowers  of  speech ;  floridness  of  diction. 

flow-er-Ing,  *fl6ur  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  ad].  &  s. 
[Flower,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing  flowers. 

7f  As  a  rule  plants  flower  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  that 
of  their  luxuriance  of  growth.  When  a  plant 
flowersit  exhausts  itself.  If  an  annual  or  biennial 
it  tends  to  die,  if  a  perennial  it  requires  some  time 
to  recover  itself. 

*2.  The  act  or  state  of  fermenting  or  frothing! 
fermentation. 

flowering-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ornus.  The  European  species  it 
Ornus  europcea. 

flowering-fern,  flowery^fern,  s. 

Bot.:  Osmunda  regalis,  formerly  called  Film 
florida  or  F.florescens. 

flowering-flags,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Iridaceee. 
flowering-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Plants  bearing  flowers  of  the  normal  type 
— viz.,  having  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens,  and  one 
or  more  pistils,  or  at  least  the  last  two ;  phanero¬ 
gamous  plants,  sexual  plants.  The  assemblage 
contains  the  Rhizogens,  Endogens,  Dictyogens, 
Gymnogens,  and  Exogens, 
flowering-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Butomus  umbellatus. 
flow’-er-less,  a.  [Eng. flower;  -less.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Botany:  Destitute  of  or  without 
flowers. 

flowerless-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Plants  of  comparatively  low  organization  not 
possessing  flowers  but  only  fructification  ;  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  asexual  plants.  The  assemblage 
contains  the  Thallogens  and  Acrogens  (q.  v.) . 

flow  -er-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flowerless ;  -ness,  j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flowerless,  or  without 
flowers. 

flow'-er-y,  *flour-ie,  *flowr-ie,  *flour-y,  s.&a. 

[Eng.  flower ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Abounding  with  flowers  or  blossoms. 

“  Flowrie  bancks  with  silver  liquor  steepe.” 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

2.  Adorned  with  flowers,  real  or  artificial. 

“  O’er  his  fair  limbs  a.  flowery  vest  he  threw.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  596. 

3.  Abounding  with  flowers  of  rhetoric;  florid; 
highly  figurative;  as,  flowery  language,  a  flowery 
style. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
wore,  wplf,  wSrk,  wh6,  son;  mate,  cfib,  cfire,  unite,  tflr.  rfile.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


flowery-kirtled 


Pleasant,  agreeable. 

“  Though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  flowery,  and  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear. 

Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  647. 
*B.  As  subst. :  The  translation  by  an  English  wit 
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fluC'-tu-^nt,  a.  [Lat.  fluctuans,  pr.  par.  of 

fluctuo = to  float  about.] 

1.  Floating  on  the  waves. 

2.  Moving  about  like  a  wave ;  fluctuating,  waver¬ 
ing,  unsteady. 

fluc'-ty-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  fluctuatus,  pa.  par. 


of  Flotoal,  the  eighth  month  of  the  French  repub-  of  fluctuo=to  float  about:  fluctus—a.  wave;  fluo— to 
lican  year.  It  began  on  April  20  and  ended  on  a™  i 
May  20. 


flowery-kirtled.  a.  Adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers. 

‘‘My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades.” 

Milton:  Comus,  254. 

flow'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flow,  v.\ ] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving,  as  a  stream. 

“  My  grace,  a  flowing  stream,  proceeds 
To  wash  your  filthiness  away.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xiii, 

2.  Abounding,  copious. 

3.  Fluent,  smooth,  as  style  or  language. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  moving,  as  a 
fluid;  flow. 

flowing-furnace,  s. 

Founding :  Another  name  for  the  cupola  for  melt¬ 
ing  iron  in  foundries. 

flowing-sheets,  s.pl. 


A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  move  hither  and  thither,  as  wave  or  water 
in  a  state  of  agitation. 

“So  sounds,  so  fluctuates  the  troubled  sea.” 

King,  Rafflnus,  or  the  Favorite. 

2.  To  float  backward  or  forward,  as  with  the 
motion  of  water. 

3.  To  be  unsteady  or  unsettled ;  as,  The  price  of 
stocks  fluctuates. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  irresolution  ;  to  be 
undecided ;  to  hesitate ;  to  waver. 

“  The  tempter  ...  to  passion  moved, 
Fluctuates  disturbed.” — Milton;  P.  L.,  ix.  668. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  move  or  roll  about,  as  a 
wave. 

“And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume.” 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  xcv.  56. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fluctuate 
and  to  waver :  “  To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of 
strong  agitation :  to  waver  that  of  constant  motion 
backward  and  forward :  when  applied  in  the  moral 
sense,  to  fluctuate  designates  the  action  of  the 
spirits  or  the  opinions ;  to  waver  is  said  only  of  the 


flugeiman 

flue-plate,  s.  A  plate  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
flues  are  set. 

flue-scraper,  s.  An  implement  having  circulai 
or  spiral  blades  to  scrape  the  soot  and  scale  from 
the  fire-surface  of  flues  of  steam-boilers. 

flue-surface,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  The  area  of  surface  of  the  boiler 
which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame  ana 
heated  gases  after  they  have  left  the  fire-chamber  or 
surface  The  heating-surface  of  a  boiler  is  made  up 
of  the  fire-surface  and  flue-surface. 

flfle  (2),  s  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  only  a  vari¬ 
ant  of  flock  (2)  (q.  v.).]  Soft  down  or  fur,  such  as 
may  float  in  the  air ;  fluff. 

flfle,  v.i.  [Flue  (1),  s.] 

Carp.:  To  expand  or  splay,  as  the  jambs  of 
window. 

flfl-el'-len,  flfi-el  -lin,  flfl-el'-lfng,  s.  [Wei. 

fluellen,  from  lysiau  Llewellyn— Llewellyn  s  flower, 
Prior  derives  it  from  1) u t .  fluwee len— do  w ny ,  vel¬ 


vety.] 

Bot. :  Veronica  officinalis,  and  some  other  species 
of  the  genus.  .  ,  , , 

T[  Linaria  spuria  and  L.  elatme  are  botn  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Female  Fluellin. 

flfi'-el-llte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fluorine;  aluminium, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  _ 

Min. :  A  transparent  mineral,  composed  of  fluor- 
suiriLsiinuH  uiiLuiuus-  Lo  iBuwniiMiuuuiiviouo  ine  and  aluminium.  It  is  white  in  color,  vitreous 
..  .  ,  ,  will  or  opinions:  he  who  is  alternately  merry  and  in  luster,  and  has  a  hardness  of  3.  (Dana.) 

Naut. :  The  position  of  the  sheets,  or  lower  cor-  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said  to  he  fluctuating or  *flfl'-ence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluens,  pr.  par.  of 

ners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they  are  loosened  ho  who  has  many  opinions  in  quick  succession  is  fl.,w  1 

to  the  wind, so  as  to  receive  it  into  their  cavities,  said  to  fluctuate ;  buthewho  cannot  form  an  opin-  J 

in  a  direction  more  nearly  perpendicular  than  when  ionj  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to  waver.” 

(Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

fluc-tu-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fluctuatio,  from  fluctua¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  fluctuo;  Fr .  fluctuation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  motion  like  that  of  the  waves ;  an  alternate 
rise  and  fall;  as,  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  unsteadiness ;  as, 
a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  stocks. 

3.  Hesitation,  wavering,  doubt ;  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear. 

“Mute  register,  to  Mm,  of  time  and  place. 

And  various  fluctuations  in  tbe  breast.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vi. 

4.  Change,  uncertainty,  vicissitude. 

“  Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings — 

Strange  fluctuations  of  all  human  things  !” 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill. 

II.  Med. :  The  perceptible  motion  conveyed  to  pus 
or  other  fluids  when  the  adjacent  parts  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  or  percussion. 

♦flue -tfl-OUS,  a.  [La.t.  fiuctu(o) —to  float  about; 

Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  the  waves; 
flowing. 

*flud-der,  *flud  -er,  s.  [A  variant  of  flutter 
(q.  v.).]  Hurry,  bustle,  fuss,  confusion, 
flfle  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  flute  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  volatile 
results  of  combustion  from  the  fireplace  to  the  open 
air,  or  into  another  passage;  a  smoke-duct,  a 
chimney ;  one  of  a  cluster  of  smoke-ducts  in  a  stack 
of  chimneys 

2.  A  passage  in  a  wall  for  the  conveyance  of  heat 
from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 

II.  Technically . 

1.  Mus. :  One  of  the  divisions  of  organ-stops,  so 
unem.;  wneu  guua  called  because  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  wind 

lute  alcohol,  two  substances  are  dissolved :  Alban  passing  through  a  fissure,  flue,  or  wmd-way,  and 
CocHqnO,  which  melts  at  160° :  and  Fluavil  C2oH3.20,  striking  agamsu  an  edge  above, 
whicii  is  separated  from  Alban  by  being  soluble  2.  Steam-eng.:  Apipe  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
in  cold  alcohol.  Fluavil,  an  amorphous  resin  which  caloric  current  through  a  boiler,  to  heat  the  sur- 
melts  at  50°  and  becomes  liquid  at  100°  to  110°.  rounding  water.  It  is  usually  secured  in  the  sheets 
meiis^ou.ciuu^ow^  ,  ^  ,  .i  —  —  - -  of  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box  respectively,  asm  the 


they  are  close-hauled,  although  more  obliquely 
than  when  the  vessel  is  sailing  before  the  wind. 

flow  -Ing-ljr,  adv.  [English  flowing;  -ly.]  In  a 
flowing  manner ;  abundantly,  copiously,  fluently. 

flow-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flowing;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flowing ;  fluency,  copious¬ 
ness.  > 

•flowk,  s.  [Fluke.] 

flowk-wort,  s.  [Provinc.  English  tor  fluke.  So 
caUed  because  it  is  supposed  to  cause  flukes  in 
sheep.] 

Bot.:  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  (Prior,  Britten  & 
Holland.) 

flow  -moss,  s.  [Eng.  flow,  and  moss.]  A  watery 
moss ;  morass ;  a  flow-bog. 

“  There  wasna  muckle./Iow>moss  in  the  shaw,  if  we  took 
up  our  quarters  right.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii. 

flown,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fly,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gone  away,  fled. 

*2.  Puffed  up,  inflated. 

“When  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  502. 

*fl(Sw  -ret-r^,  s.  [English  fl owret ;  -ry.]  Carved 
work  in  imitation  of  flowers. 

tflow  -rie,  s.  [Flowery.] 

flowrie  cole,  s.  The  cauliflower.  (Lyte;  Britten 
<£  Holland.) 

flox,  s.  [Floss  (2),  s.]  The  down  of  animals. 

flfl  -3,-vIl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  fluo— to  flow.]  .  ...  .  ...  . 

Chem.:  When  gutta  percha  is  boiled  witnabso 


Fluavil  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  car¬ 
bon  disulphide, 
fill  -can,  s.  [Flookan.] 

flfl  -^er-ine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fluor,  Lat.  cerium ; 
and  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Fluocerite  (q.  v.). 
fluc-tif’-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fluctus=&  wave,/ero 


locomotive. 

flue-boiler,  s.  A  steam-boiler  whose  water  space 
is  traversed  by  flues,  that  is,  a  tube  in  which  the 
heated  gases  are  conveyed.  There  are  several 
varieties,  as  drop-flue,  multiple-flue,  return-flue,  &c. 

flue-brush,  s.  A  cylindrical  brush  of  wire  or 
steel  strips  used  to  clean  the  scale  and  soot  from 


=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  tll0  interior  of  a  flue,  to  lay  bare  the  metallic  sur- 


Producing  or  tending  to  produce  waves. 

*fluc  -tion,  s.  [Fluxion.] 

♦fluc'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Fluxionist.] 
fluc-tl'-son-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fluctus= a  wave,  sono 
=to  sound,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Sounding  like 
waves. 

fluctuable;  -ity.] 


face. 

flue-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  brush  of  wire  or  steel  slips,  or  a  scraper  to 
clean  the  surfaces  of  steam-boilers. 

2.  A  device  by  which  a  jet  of  steam  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  projected  along  a  boiler  flue  to  blow  out  the 
scale  or  soot. 

flue-hammer,  s. 


2!  The^ame  as  Fluency  (q.  v.). 

flfi'-en-§y,  s.  [Lat.  fluentia,  from  fluens,  pr.  par. 
of  fluo=to  flow ;  Fr.fluence.]  .  .  , 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or  flowing  freely 
and  smoothly,  without  harshness  or  asperity. 

2.  Readiness,  copiousness. 

“  Fervency,  freedom  .fluency  of  thought.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  700. 

*3.  Affluence,  abundance. 

”  Those  who  grow  old  with  fluency  and  ease.” 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

flfi  -$nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fluens  (genit.  fluentis),  pr. 
par.  of fluo— to  flow.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Flowing ;  liquid  [fluid. 

“  It  is  not  malleable;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  slupi- 
fied.” — Bacon. 

*2.  Flowing,  in  motion,  moving,  not  stationary. 

“  Motion  being  a  fluent  thing  ...  it  doth  not  fol¬ 
low  that  because  anything  moves  this  moment,  it  must  do 
so  the  next.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words ;  having  command  of 
a  wide  range  of  language ;  eloquent. 

"Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  councils.*' 

Rowe:  Fair  Penitent,  iL 

4.  Ready  ;  copious ;  voluble  ;  eloquent. 

“  That  fluent  and  sonorous  elocution  which  was  in  his 
family  a  hereditary  gift.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stream,  a  current,  a  confluent. 

“And  at  the  fluents  of  the  ocean, 

Neare  earth's  extreame  bounds,  dwelt  with  Mm.*' 

Chapman:  Hymne  to  Venus. 

2.  Math.:  The  variable  or  flowing  quantity  which, 
in  the  modern  calculus,  is  called  the  function. 

flfi'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fluent;  -ly.]  In  a  fluent, 
ready,  or  voluble  manner ;  with  fluency . 

flfi'-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fluent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluent ;  fluency. 

flfl'-ef,  a.  [Eng  .flue  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Like  flue  or  fluff ; 
downy,  fluffy. 

fluff  (1),  flew,  flough,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A 
puff  of  wind, 

“Pm  sure  an  ye  warna  a  fish  or  sometMng  war,  ye  could 
never  a’  keepit  ae  fluff  o’  breath  in  the  body  o’  ye  in  aneath 
the  loch.” — St.  Patrick,  iii.  3L 

If  Fluff  in  the  p  an : 

(1)  The  explosion  of  powder  in  the  lock-pan  of  a 
gun  without  causing  the  piece  to  go  off ,  a  flash  in 
the  pan. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  failure. 

fluff-gib,  s.  A  squib, 

“Fluff-gibs,  disturbing  the  king’s  peace  and  disarming 
his  soldiers.”— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

fluff  (2),  s.  [Flue  (2),  s.]  Light  down  or  fur; 


*fluc-tu-&-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng 

Capability  of  or  liability  to  fluctuation.  Coopering :  One  whose  peen  has  a  working  edge,  flue;  light  flocculent  matter' ;  nap. 

*fiuc'-tu-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  fluctuo^  to  float  aoout,  the  length  of  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  sweep  of  flfif  _f  f  a .  [Eng.  fluff  (2)  ;  -y.]  Like  fluff  ;  com 
and  Eng.  - able .]  Capable  of  or  liable  to  nuctuation%  hammer.  it  is  used  in  flaring  one  edge  of  each  pQse(i  Gf  fluff  or  light  flocculent  matter ;  fluey. 

*fiuC’-ttl-an-§y,  S.  [Lat.  fluctuans,  pr.  par.  of  iron  hoop  to  enable  it  to  fit  the  bulge  ot  the  cask. 
fluctuo=to  float  about.]  Fluctuation.  [Peen.]  _ _ 


flfi’-gel-man,  s.  [Fugleman.] 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sbin> 
*cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion, 


bensh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


fluorescent 


fluggea 

flug'-ge-?,,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after  John 
Flfigge,  a  German  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacere.  The  bark  of 
Fluggea  virosus  intoxicates  fish.  The  berries  of  F. 
leucopyrus,_  an  Indian,  and  F.  abyssinica,  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  species,  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

flfight  (gh  guttural),  v.  i.  [Flight.]  To  flutter, 
to  flaunt.  (Scotch.) 

flfl-ld,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fluide ,  from  Lat.  fluidus  = 
flowing,  liquid,  from  fluo  =  to  flow;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
fluido.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  parts  easily  separable; 
consisting  of  particles  which  move  and  change  their 
relative  positions  very  readily ;  capable  of  flowing ; 
liquid;  gaseous. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  body  not  solid. 

II.  Physics:  The  fundamental  property  of  fluids, 
viewed  as  forces,  is  their  equality  of  pressure  in 
all  directions.  The  term  includes  both  liquids  and 
gases. 

1[  (1)  Candy's  fluid:  [ Vide  Permanganate  of 
Potash.] 

(2)  Elastic  fluids : 

Physics:  Gases. 

(3)  Electric  or  Electrical  fluid : 

Elect. :  A  fluid  composed,  in  the  opinion  of  Sym- 
mer,  now  generally  accepted,  of  two  fluids,  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  the  negative.  [Electricity.] 

(4)  Imponderable  fluids : 

Physics:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  They  are  mobile  and 
yet,  if  consisting  of  matter,  are  in  such  a  state  of 
tenuity  that  they  possess  no  perceptible  weight. 

(5)  Magnetic  fluids: 

Magnetism :  Two  fluids  assumed  to  exist.  They 
are  called  respectively  the  north  or  boreal  fluid  and 
the  south  or  austral  fluid,  the  former  predominat¬ 
ing  at  the  North,  and  the  latter  at  the  South  pole  of 
the  magnet.  Sometimes  the  north  fluid  is  called 
the  Positive,  and  the  south  fluid  the  Negative  one. 

(6)  Ponderable  fluids : 

Physics:  Those  possessed  of  weight;  as  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

fluid-compass,  s. 

Naut. :  That  in  which  the  card  revolves  in  its 
bowl  floated  in  water  or  alcohol. 

fluid-lens,  s.  ' 

Optics:  A  lens  in  which  a  liquid  is  imprisoned 
between  circular  glass  discs  of  the  required  curv¬ 
atures.  Attempts  to  obtain  achromatism  have 
been  made  by  using  metallic  solutions  and  other 
liquids  having  a  higher  dispersive  power  than  flint 
glass.  Though  several  of  these  liquids  appear  to 
have  givefi  excellent  results  experimentally,  they 
have  never  been  brought  into  general  use. 

fluid-meter,  s.  A  device  to  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  passing  a  determinate  point.  Some  are 
driven  by  clock-work  or  other  motor,  others  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid. 

flfl-id-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fluidity,  from  fluide  (a.  &  s.) 
=fluid.J  The  state  of  being  fluid—*,  e.,  of  being 
either  m  the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  state.  In  the 
former  the  body  has  molecules  so  mobile  in 
their  relative  positions  that  it  will  take  the  form  of 
any  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed;  in  the  latter  the 
molecules  are  mutually  repellent,  and  the  body 
tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  all  directions  through  the 
adjacent  atmosphere. 

*flfl  -ld-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fluid ;  - ize .]  To  make 
fluid  ;  to  convert  into  a  fluid. 

flfl  -Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fluid;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 

flfl'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Expanding  or 
splaying  as  the  jambs  of  a  window.  ( Ogilvie ,  lsted.) 
flfl  -kan,  s.  [Flucan.] 

flflke  (1),  s.  [A.  S.fldc;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fldki.) 
Ordinary  Language  and  Zodloay  : 

1.  A  flounder ;  a  kind  of  flat-fish. 

2.  An  hydatid  resembling  a  flounder. 

IT  Flukes  are  suctorial  worms,  parasitic  in  birds, 
fishes,  and  other  animals.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  order  Trematoda  (q.  v.). 
fluke-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.:  An  entozoOn,  Distoma  hepdticum,  resem¬ 
bling  a  melon  seed,  found  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
ducts  of  the  sheep  and  other  ruminants,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  in  them  the  disease  called  rot. 

flflke  (2),  *flook,  s.  [A  non-nasalized  form,  from 
Low  Ger.  flunk=  a  wing,  the  palm  of  an  anchor; 
Dan.  ankerflig ;  Sw.  ankarfly=the  fluke  of  an 
anchor.] 

1.  Naut.:  The  palm  of  an  anchor.  The  broad, 
holding  portion  which  penetrates  the  ground. 
[Anchor.] 

2.  Mining:  The  head  of  a  charger;  an  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  cleansing  the  hole  previous  to  blast¬ 
ing. 
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3.  Zopl. :  One  of  the  two  triangular  divisions  of 
the  tail  of  a  whale;  so  called  from  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

Alike  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  billiards  an 
accidentally  successful  stroke;  a  stroke  by  which 
the  player  accidentally  gains  a  score  or  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  did  not  play  for ;  hence  the  word  is 
used  for  any  lucky  chance ;  a  piece  of  luck. 

flflke  (4),s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  potato,  prob¬ 
ably  so  called  from  its  shape.  [Fluke  (1).] 
flflk-y  (1),  *flook-y,  a.  [Eng.  fluk(e)  (2) ;  -y.) 
Formed  like  a  fluke ;  having  a  fluke. 

flfi.k  y  (2),  *fluk-ey,  a.  [Eng.  fluk(e)  (3) ;  -?/.] 
Distinguished  by  flukes ;  of  the  nature  of  a  fluke ; 
obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by  skill. 

flflme,  flum,  flumm,  s.  [A.  S .  flum;  Icel.  flum, 
fl&m;  M.  H.  Ger.  phlum,  phloum,  vlilm;  Ital.  flume ; 
Lat  .flumen.) 

*1.  A  river. 

2.  A  chute  or  penstock,  open  or  covered,  for  the 
passage  of  water  to  a  wheel  or  washer  Used  with 
water-wheels  and  gold-washers  of  various  kinds. 

flume-bridge,  flume -stop,  subst.  Afire-bridge 
(q-  v.). 

*flfl  -mln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  flumineus,  from  flumen 
(genit.fluminis)  =  aTiYei\fluo=to  flow.]  Pertaining 
to  rivers ;  abounding  in  rivers ;  well -watered. 

flum  -mer-y,  *flum-ar-y,  s.  [Wei.  llymm ,  llym- 
ruwd ,  from  llymrig=Ta.-w,  sharp  ;  llymn= to  sharpen 
or  whet;  Zf|/m=sharp,  severe.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  kind  of  food  made  of  flour  or  meal; 
pap. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  insipid  or  out  of  place ;  non¬ 
sense,  humbug. 

flum  -mox,  flum-mux,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder,  to  defeat. 

t flump,  v.  t.  [Onomatopoetic ;  cf.  plump.)  To 
put  or  set  down  with  violence, 
flung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Fling,  u.] 
flunk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  lazy,  lounging  fellow. 

2.  A  failure  in  or  backing  out  of  any  undertaking, 
flunk,  v.  i.  [Flunk,  s.]  To  fail,  as  in  a  lesson; 

to  retire  through  fear ;  to  back  out.  (Amer.) 

flun  -key,  flun’-ky,s.  [According  to  Skeat  the 
origin  is  clearly  due  to  Fr.^<mgMer=to  flank  ;  hence 
it  is  equivalent  to  flanker  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  as  a  footman. 

2.  A  mean-spirited,  cringing  fellow ;  a  toady. 

3.  An  unexperienced  gullible  jobber  in  stocks,  &c. 
(U.  S.Colloq.) 

flun  -key-dbm,  fi&n'-ky-dom,  s.  [Eng. flunkey ; 
- dorn .] 

1.  Flunkeys  collectively. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  flunkeys ;  the  do.- 
main  or  circle  of  flunkeys. 

flun  -key-i§m,  flun -ky-i§m,  s.  [Eng .flunkey; 
-ism. ]  The  quality  or  characteristics  of  a  flunkey  ; 
cringing  servility,  toadyism. 

fiu-O-.pre/.  [Abbrev.  of  Eng.,  &c., fluorine.)  Hav¬ 
ing  fluorine  in  its  composition. 

flfl-o  bor  -ate,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
borate  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  Fluoboric-acid  (q.  v.), 
with  a  base. 

flu  6-b'dr  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  English  boric 
(q.  v.).] 

fluoboric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  boric  acid  with  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.  H4BO2F3  or  IIB02+3HF.  Obtained 
by  saturating  water  with  boron  fluoride  BF3 ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  conveying  the  gas  being  placed 
under  mercury,  and  cooled  with  ice,  and  then  dis¬ 
tilling,  when  an  oily  fluid  comes  over,  which  chars 
organic  substances,  and  converts  ethyl  alcohol  into 
ethyl  ether.  The  potassium  salt  can  be  obtained 
by  melting  boric  acid  with  potassium  fluoride,  and 
the  sodium  salt  by  crystallizing  a  mixture  of  sodium 
borate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

flu-05  -er-Ine,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
cerine  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  brownish- 
yellow  mineral,  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  fluo- 
cerite,  to  which  it  is  akin.  Composition :  Cerium, 
17-6;  fluorine,  10-9;  sesquioxide  of  cerium,  66-4; 
water,  4=100.  Found  with  Fluocerite  at  Finbo, 
near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

flfl-05  -er-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
cerite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  tile-red  or  yellow  translucent  or  opaque 
mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms  and  plates, 
or  massive.  Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  specific  gravity,  4‘7  ; 
composition,  cerium  and  fluorine.  Found  near 
Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

flfl  -o-chlore,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Gr.  chloros = 
pale  green.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ptrochlore  (q.  v.). 


flfl-o-chrom  -Ic,  a.  [Pret.  fluo-,  and  Eng.  chromic 
(q.  v  )  ]  (See  the  compound.) 

fluochromic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  potassium  salt  of  fluochromic  acid  is 
obtained  by  heating  powdered  potassium  dichro¬ 
mate  K2Cr207  with  excess  of  concentrated  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish.  It  forms  red  octo- 
hedra,  having  the  formula  CrOoF'OK 

flfl-o-phos  -phate,  s.  [Vrei.fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c.r 

phosphate  (q  lv.).j 

Chem. :  A  compound  containing  a  phosphate  and 
a  fluoride,  as  Apatite,  which  is  phosphate  of  cal¬ 
cium,  containing  also  fluoride  of  calcium. 

flfl  -or,  s.  [Lat.=a  flowing,  a  flow  (in  Med.  a\ 
flux).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang..:  A  fluid  state. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  Menstrual  discharge.  [Fluor  Albus.],; 

2.  Min.  -  The  same  as  Fluorite  (q.  v.). 

*fluor  albus,  s.  [Lat.=the  white  flow.] 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  the  disease  called  Leu- 
corrhoea  (q.  v.),  or  “whites.” 

fluor-apatite,  s. 

Min.  .  A.  variety  of  apatite  containing  an  ab¬ 
normally  large  amount  of  fluorine.  The  Brit.  Mus . 
Catal.  makes  it  the  same  as  Francolite  (q.  v.). 

fluor-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Fluorite  (q.  v.). 

flfl-or  an  -thene,  s.  [English  fluor(ene),  and 
(phen)anthene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CioHjo.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  which] 
occurs  in  the  last  portion  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon, 
distillate  from  coal  tar  along  with  Pyrene,  CibHio, 
and  Chrysene,  C18H12.  They  can  be  separated  by 
converting  them  into  picrate  compounds,  by  melt¬ 
ing  them  and  gradually  adding  picric  acid,  or  by- 
dissolving  them  in  alcohol.  Chrysene  is  only  slightly 
soluble,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  picric  acid,  C6H2(N02).3(0H),  the  fluor¬ 
anthene  remains  in  the  mother  liquid  and  allows 
the  mixed  solution  to  crystallize.  The  picrates 
are  decomposed  by  ammonia.  Fluoranthene  crys¬ 
tallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  needles,  which  melt  at  109°. 

fifl  -or-at  ed,  a.  [Eng.,  fluor ;  -ated.) 

Chem.:  Combined  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (q.  v.). 

flfl-or-ben  -zene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fluor(ine),  and 
benzene  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CV.H5F.  Obtained  by  heating  calcium 
fluobenzoate  with  4'3  parts  of  calcium  hydrate.  It 
melts  at  40°,  and  boils  at  180°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

flfl-or-ben-zo  -Ic,  s.  [Eng.  fluor(ine),  and  ben¬ 
zoic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  .compound.) 

fluorbenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHiF’CO'OH’O— 3).  Obtained  by  warm¬ 
ing  diazoamido-benzoic  acid  with  fuming  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  water  in 
rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  182°.  It  can  be 
distilled  over  with  steam.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. . 
By  long  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  nitrofluorbenzoic  acid.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts. 

flfl -or-ene,  s.  [Eng.  fluor  (escence) ;  -ene.) 

C6H4 

Chem.:  C13H10,  or  H2C<  |  Diphenylene 

CeH4. 

methane.  It  occurs  in  the  solid  hydrocarbon, 
which  distills  between  300  and  305°  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  coal-tar.  It  can  be  prepared  by  passing 
diphenyl-methane,  CH2- (CeHsL,  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  also  by  heating  diphenylene-ketone  with  zinc 
dust.  Fluorene  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
colorless  plates  which  have  a  faint  blue  fluores¬ 
cence,  hence  its  name.  They  melt  at  113°,  and  boil 
at  295°. 

flfl  or-es  -q$nqe,  s.  [Eng .fluor;  -escence.) 

Optics :  A  quality  which  exists  in  the  rays  of  light 
by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  undergo  a 
change  of  refrangibility.  Hence  certain  solutions 
which,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  are  col¬ 
orless,  become  bluish  under  reflected  light.  Fluor¬ 
escence  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  1852. 

flfl -or-es'-9ent,  a.  [Eng.  fluor;  -escent.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  fluorescence  ;  pertaining  to  fluor- 

fluorescent-screen,  s.  A  screen  made  of  card¬ 
board,  aluminum,  or  other  substance  that  can  easily 
be  penetrated  by  the  X-rays,—  the  inner  side  of  which 
is  coated  with  tungstate  of  calcium  or  other  fluores¬ 
cent  crystals,  used  in  making  fluoroscopic  exami¬ 
nations  which  become  luminous  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  X-rays  [Roentgen  Rats]  and  give  > 
shadow  pictures  of  objects  that  obstruct  the  rays. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


fluorescein 
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flusher 


M-or-es'-^ein,  s.  ['Eng.  ftuoresc{ence) ;  -ein.] 
Inorg.  Chem. :  Resorcinol,  phthalein  anhydride, 
C20H12O51  or  >0.  Obtained  by 

heating  five  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  seven 
parts  of  resorcin  to  200°,  till  it  forms  a  solid  mass, 
which  is  boiled  with  water,  the  undissolved  part 
washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  dilute  caus¬ 
tic  soda,  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
extracted  with  ether.  It  is  crystallized  from  alco¬ 
hol  as  a  red  powder,  which  is  decomposed  at  290°. 
It  forms  an  orange  solution  in  alcohol,  which,  when 
diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green  fluorescence.  Its 
soda  solution ,  when  dilute,  shows  a  beautiful  yellow- 
green  fluorescence.  When  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
fluorescein  is  converted  by  bromine  into  Eosin 
(q.  v.).  By  the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  its  soda  solu¬ 
tion,  it  is  reduced  to  fluorescin. 


flfi-or-es  -9m,  s.  [English  fluores(cence) ;  -in. 
( Chem .)] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  acting  on  a  solution  of  fluor¬ 
escein  in  soda  with  zinc  dust.  On  heating,  the 
solution  becomes  colorless ;  it  is  then  acidified  and 
shaken  with  ether,  which  on  evaporation  deposits 
fluorescin  as  a  colorless  substance,  which  in  an 
alkaline  solution  oxidizes  fluorescein. 


flfi-or-hy  -drlc,  a.  [Eng.  fluor (ine);  hydr{ogen) ; 
-ic.J  See  the  compound. 

fluorhydric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrogen  ilnoride, 
fluoride  of  hydrogen,  hydric  fluoride,  HE.  The 
anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  in  a 
platinum  dish  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  caustic  potash,  and  evaporating  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  salt,  KF,  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  evaporated  quadratic  tables  of 
an  acid,  fluoride  KF'HF,  crystallize  out;  these, 
when  perfectly  dry,  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  plat¬ 
inum  tube,  and  decomposed  into  KFHF=KF+HF. 
The  anhydrous  HF  is  an  extremely  dangerous  sub¬ 
stance  ;  its  vapor  is  very  poisonous,  and  produces 
painful  sores  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  19-4°. 
If  free  from  moisture  it  does  not  attack  glass.  Its 
vapoi  density  is  ten,  that  of  hydrogen  being  one, 
showing  that  it  contains  one  volume  of  fluorine  and 
one  volume  of  hydrogen  in  two  volumes  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.  It  chars  organic  matter,  and  explodes 
when  mixed  with  turpentine.  It  has  a  very  great 
affinity  for  water,  combining  with  a  hissing  noise. 
The  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by  acting  on  fluor¬ 
spar,  CaF2,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
lead  or  platinum  vessels.  It  is  heated,  and  the 
vapor  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or,  if  re¬ 
quired  dilute,  is  passed  into  water.  It  dissolves 
most  metals  except  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 
It  can  be  kept  in  gutta  percha  bottles.  It  attacks 
silicates  and  etches  glass.  It  is  detected  by  pow¬ 
dering  the  mineral,  and  placing  it  in  a  small  lead 
dish,  and  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
vessel  is  then  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  which 
is  coated  -with  wax  on  the  under  side,  on  which  let¬ 
ters  are  written  by  removing  some  of  the  wax.  On 
heating  the  vessel  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is  liber¬ 
ated,  and  attacks  the  glass  where  the  wax  has  been 
removed. 

flfl-or  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fluor(ine) ,  and  suff.  -ic. 
( Chem .)] 

Chem.:  Containing  more  orless  of  fluorine, chiefly 
in  the  compound  Hydrofluoric-acid. 

fiti'-or-Ide,  s.  [ Eng.  fluor  (ine) ;  - ide. ] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  an  element 
or  radical.  Fluorides  give  no  precipitate  with  ar¬ 
gentic  nitrate,  as  argentic  fluoride  is  soluble  in 
water. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Fluorides: 
Fluoride  of  Ammonium ,  NH4F.  Obtained  by  satu¬ 
rating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  solution  to  evaporate  over  quicklime.  It 
forms  hexagonal  laminae,  and  crystallizes  also  with 
one  molecule  of  HF,  forming  rhombic  crystals  of 
NHpF’HF.  Fluoride  of  Calcium:  Fluorspar,  CaF?, 
occurs  in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  in  small 
quantities.  Fluoride  of  Boron ,  BF3,  is  a  gas.  Fluor¬ 
ide  of  Silicon,  SiF4,  is  a  heavy,  colorless,  fuming  gas, 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  fluorspar  and 
sand  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
absorbed  by  water,  forming  silicofluoric  acid, 
H2SiF6,  and  gelatinous  silica  is  deposited  ;  the  tube 
should  dip  into  mercury  to  prevent  it  being  blocked 
up.  Fluorides  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and 
converted  into  chlorides.  Soluble  fluorides  give  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  with  calcium  chloride.  Many 
double  fluorides  have  been  prepared. 

flfi -or-In,  flfl  -or-ine,  s.  [Eng .  fluor;  -in, -ine 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Symbol  F,  at.  wt.  19.  Fluorine  occurs  in 
Fluorspar,  CaF2;  in  cryolite,  6NaF'Ai2F6,  and  in 
topaz  and  apatite.  It  has  been  detected  in  the 
bones,  teeth,  blood,  and  milk.  It  has  not  been 
isolated.  A  gas  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  silver  fluoride,  AgF,  but  it  was  probably 
an  iodide  of  fluorine.  Fluorine  in  a  free  state 


combines  readily  with  silicon  and  metals,  there¬ 
fore  it  attacks  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  is 

Eerformed;  it  decomposes  water,  forming  hydro- 
uoric  acid,  HF.  Experiments  with  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  AgF  in  tubes  made  of  CaF2,  yielded 
HF,  as  the  silver  fluoride  could  not  be  sufficiently 
dried.  Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

fifl’-or-Ite,  flfi  -or,  s.  [Lat.  flu  or  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  transparent,  or  sub-translu¬ 
cent  brittle  mineral,  having  many  shades  of  color, 
some  specimens  being  white,  others  yellow,  yet 
others  blue  or  green,  or  more  rarely  red ;  streak 
white.  Composition :  Fluoride  of  calcium — i.  e., 
fluorine,  4-8' 7,  and  calcium,  51‘3=100.  Mineral 
phosphorescent  when  heated. 

11  Dana  has  a  fluorite  group  of  minerals,  compre¬ 
hending  Fluorite,  Yttrocerite,  Fluocerite,  and 
Fluocerine. 

flfi-or-did,  s.  [Lat. fluor,  and  Gr.  eidos= form.] 
Crystal! :  A  crystal,  the  superficies  of  which  is 
contained  by  twenty-four  triangles.  The  name 
Fluoride  has  been  adopted  because  this  form  of 
crystal  is  common  in  fluorite. 

flfi-or '-6-SC0pe,  s.  [Lat.  fluor  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
skopeo  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  A  device  invented  by 
Mr.  Edison  for  use  in  making  observations  of  the 
influence  of  the  X-rays  on  the  fluorescent-screen 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  tapering  light-tight  box, 
provided  at  the  narrow  end  with  a  closely-fitting 
open  cap  of  black  velvet  or  other  soft  dark-colored 
material  into  which  the  face  will  fit  closely  and 
exclude  light,  and  at  the  other  end  is  fixed  the  fluor¬ 
escent-screen.  U  pon  looking  through  the  in  stru  ment 
towards  an  excited  Crookes  tube  placed  near  it  the 
screen  exhibits  fluorescence  where  the  X-rays  are 
not  interfered  with  by  objects  sufficiently  dense  to 
obstruct  their  passage.  When  objects  that  are  opaque 
to  the  X-rays,  such  as  glass,  bones,  and  most  of  the 
metals,  are  intervened  a  shadow  of  them  appears 
on  the  screen.  Thus  if  the  human  hand  is  placed 
between  the  tube  and  the  screen  the  X-rays  will 
penetrate  the  flesh  but  be  obstructed  by  the  bones, 
roducing  on  the  screen  a  shadow-picture  of  the 
ones  of  the  hand.  [Fluorescent-soreen  ;  Radi¬ 
oscope  ;  Radioscopy  ;  Roentgen  Rays.] 

“  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  about  to  give  to  the  worl  d  another 
discovery  as  wonderfnl  in  its  way  as  the  fluorosccpe,  by 
means  of  which  he  put  the  X-rays  to  practical  use  in  reveal¬ 
ing  the  bony  structure  of  the  body.” — Chicago  Tribune, 
Feb.  8,  1897. 

flfi-or-6-SCop  -Ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fluoro- 
ecope ;  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  fluoroscope. 
flfi  or-6-type,  s.  [Eng.  fluor;  o  connective, 

and  Eng.  type.) 

Photog. :  A  process  into  which  fluoric  acid  enters 
in  the  shape  of  fluorate  of  soda. 

flfi -or-otis,  a.  [Lat.  fluor,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-cuts.]  ' 

Min.,  <&c.:  Containing  fluorite, 
flu  o-sIl  -Lcate,  s.  [Hydrofluosilicate.] 
fifi-5-sIl-I§'-Ic,  a.  [Tret-fluo-,  and  Eng.  silicic.'] 
[  Hydrofluosilicic  .] 

flur-ry,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful;  probably  of 
Scandinavian  origin;  cf.  Norweg.  dial,  fluralt— 
rough,  shaggy;  Sw.  dial.  flur= disordered  hair,  a 
whim,  a  caprice  ;j^rtrtg'=disordered,  dissolute.] 

*1.  A  sudden  gust,  blast,  or  storm  of  wind ;  a 
squall. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  shower  of  snow  or  rain. 

3.  Agitation,  bustle,  confusion ;  nervous  excite¬ 
ment. 

4.  (Spec.) :  When  a  whale  which  has  received  a  fatal 
wound  rises  to  the  surface,  spouts  blood,  and  lashes 
the  sea  with  its  tail,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  flurry. 

flush  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial._/lo.ssa=to  burn  furi¬ 
ously  ;  Norweg.  dial.  flosa= passion,  vehemence, 
eagerness.  ( Skeat .)  ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  suffused ;  to  redden  up ;  to  blush ;  to 
glow. 

2.  To  be  elated  or  excited. 

3.  To  become  gay  or  splendid. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  become  red  or  flushed ;  to  redden. 

2.  To  elate,  to  excite. 

flush  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [ Fr.flux=a  flowing,  running, 
a  flux,  a  flush  at  cards,  from  Eat.fluxus=a  flowing; 
fluo—  to  flow.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  swiftly,  to  rush. 

2.  To  start  with  haste. 

3.  To  turn  on  a  sudden  rush  of  water  for  cleansing 
purposes. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start  up  or  fly  off ;  as,  to  flush  a 
covey  of  birds. 

“ Flushing  numbers  of  ptarmigan.”  —  Metcalfe:  The 
Oxonian  in  Iceland,  p.  130. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  turning  on  a  sudden  rush  of 
water;  as,  to  flush  a  drain. 

*3.  To  overwhelm  by  a  sudden  rush  of  water. 

‘‘A  great  tempestuous  rage  and  furious  storm  sodaynely 
flusshed  and  drowned  xii.  of  his  great  shippes.” — Hall: 
Henry  IV.  (an.  1.) 

*4.  To  excite. 

‘‘Such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride  and  flush  his 
ambition.” — South:  Sermons,  ii.  104. 

flush,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Flush,  u.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Fresh,  glowing,  vigorous. 

‘‘All  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  8. 

*2.  Full  of  or  rich  with  bloom  or  blossoms. 

3.  Well-supplied;  abounding.  (Followed  by  of.) 
‘‘You  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money;  no,  no,  country 

ladies  are  not  so  flush  of  it.” — Vanbrugh:  Provoked,  Hus¬ 
band,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Confident :  flushed. 

“  Both  appeared  quite  flush  and  confident  of  victory. ’V 
H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  143. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.:  Having  the  surface  unbroken  or  even; 
on  the  same  plane  or  level  with  the  adjacent  sur¬ 
face. 

2.  Cards:  In  cribbage  or  poker  applied  to  a  hand 
consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit;  holding  a 
flush. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  sudden  flow  of  water. 

‘‘The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caused  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through  them  in 
manner  of  a  wave  or  flush,  but  by  the  coat3  of  the  arteries 
themselves.” — Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  A  sudden  flow  or  rush  of  blood  to  the  face, 
causing  a  redness. 

3.  Any  warm  coloring  or  glow. 

4.  A  sudden  rush  or  impulse ;  a  thrill  or  shock  as 
of  feeling. 

“  Success  may  give  him  a  present  flush  of  joy;  but  when 
the  short  transport  is  over,  the  apprehension  of  losing' 
succeeds  to  the  care  of  acquiring.” — Rogers:  Sermons. 

*5.  Bloom,  vigor,  freshness. 

“All  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  dead.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

6.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  or  flushed. 
“Flowne  at  a.  flush  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  ii.  64. 

7.  Abundance. 

“I  thought  o’  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o’  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a’  the  flush  o’ 
blossoms  on  it.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  11. 

8.  A  piece  of  moist  ground  ;  a  place  where  water 
frequently  lies ;  a  morass,  a  bog. 

II.  Cards:  In  poker  or  cribbage  a  hand  consisting 
of  cards  all  of  the  same  suit. 

“  There  was  nothing  silly  in  it  [whist]  like  the  nob  in 
cribbage  —  nothing  superfluous.  No  flushes,  that  most 
irrational  of  all  pleas.” — Lamb:  Elia;  Mrs.  Battle. 

C.  As  adv.:  So  as  to  be  level,  even,  or  flush  with 
the  adjacent  surfaces. 

flush-bolt,  s. 

1.  A  screwbolt,  the  head  of  which  is  countersunk 
so  that  it  shall  not  protrude  from  the  surface  of  tho 
object. 

2.  A  sliding  bolt  let  into  the  face  or  edge  of  a  door 
so  as  to  make  an  even  surface  therewith. 

flush-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  from  stem  to  stern,  without  forecastle  or 
poop,  as  in  a  frigate. 

flush-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joint  in  which  the  abutting  parts  make 
no  projection  beyond  the  general  face  of  the  object. 

flush-panel,  s. 

Joinery :  A  panel  whose  surface  comes  out  even 
with  the  face  of  the  stile. 

flush-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  in  raising  water 
from  a  drain  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  breast-wheel,  but 
is  driven  by  power  to  raise  water. 

flush  -er  (1),  s.  [Ger.  fleischer  =  a  butcher.]  A 
name  given  to  Lanius  collurio,  the  red-backed  shrike 
or  lesser  butcher-bird. 

fiush'-er  (2),  s.  [En g.  flush  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
flushes  or  cleanses  out,  as  a  drain,  by  turning  in  a 
sudden  and  copious  flow  of  water. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  -fee.  =  bel,  d$L 


flushing 
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flux 


fllLsh’-iig,  s.  [Named  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.]  A  kind  of  woolen  material  made  at 
Flushing,  Holland. 

flush’-ifig  (1  ),pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flush  (1),u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  flushed ; 
a  flush ;  a  redness. 

flush’-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Flush  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleansing  a 
drain  by  turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious  flow  of 
water. 

2.  Weaving :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which 
spans  a  number  of  other  threads  without  intersec¬ 
tion.  Usually  called  Floating  (q.  v.).  [Twill.] 

flush  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flushing  (1)  ;-Zy.]  In 
a  flushing,  reddening,  or  blushing  manner. 

flush'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flush;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  flush  or  flushed. 

flus'-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel../fawsfra=to  be  flustered; 
fla  ustr = fluster,  hurry.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  hot  or  red  in  the  face,  as 
with  drinking ;  to  heat,  to  confuse,  to  muddle. 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  become  heated  or  flustered;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  heat  or  excitement. 

flus -ter,  s.  [Flusteb,  v. ]  Heat,  excitement, 
bustle,  confusion. 

flus'-trg,,  s.  [Lat.=the  sea  in  its  quiet  state,  a 
calm.] 

ZoOl.:  Sea-mat.  A  genus  of  Molluscoida,  class 
Polyzoa,  order  Infundibulata,  and  family  Eschar- 
id®,  if  not  itself  the  type  of  one  (Flustrid®).  The 
species,  and  especially  the  common  one,  Flustra 
foliacea ,  are  regarded  by  visitors  to  the  coast  as 
sea-weeds,  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  but  the 
frond,  which  is  mat-like  in  color,  is  all  dotted  over 
with  holes,  each  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  poly- 
pide,  or  its  offspring  by  gemmation,  in  one  sense 
distinct  yet  still  connected  with  the  parent,  like 
branches  with  the  roots  of  a  tree.  They  are  found 
on  our  rocky  shores  abundantly.  Numerous  Amer¬ 
ican  species  are  known. 

*flus-tra-ted,  a.  [Flusteb,  i?.]  Tipsy,  intoxi¬ 
cated. 

flus-tra’-tion,  s.  [Flusteb,  t>.]  Confusion, 
flurry. 

flus-trl-dse,  flus'-tra-dae,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 

flustr{a ),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Infundibulata  Polyzoa,  type 
Flustra  (q.  v.). 

flflte  (1),  *floyt,  *floyte,  *flowte,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

flaute,  fleutej  Fr.  flflte,  from  Low  Lat.  flauta—a 
flute,  from  Lat.  flatus— a  blowing;  flo—to  blow; 
Ital.  flauto ;  M.  H.  Ger.  floite:  Dut.  fluit;  Sw.flOjt; 
Dan .finite;  Got.  flOte,  flaute.  j 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  551. 

2.  A  long,  thin,  French  roll,  eaten  at  breakfast. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  groove  or  channel  in  any  material,  as  in  a 
dress ;  a  species  of  ruffle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  long  vertical  groove  in  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
It  is  usually  circular  in  section,  but,  when  angular, 
the  shaft  is  called  a  canted  column.  The  Doric 
column  has  twenty  flutes ;  the  Corinthian,  Ionic, 
and  composite  have  each  twenty-four  flutes;  the 
Tuscan  is  without  them. 


“According  to  the  compass  and  station  of  the  column, 
the  flutes  may  be  augmented  to  thirty  and  above.” — 
Evelyn:  Architecture. 

(2)  A  hollow,  concave  chamfer,  gutter,  groove,  or 
channel;  the  receding  member  of  a  compound 
molding. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  and  at  this  day  one  of  the 
most  important 
instruments  in 
an  orchestra. 

Of  tubes  with¬ 
out  reeds  there 
are  only  two 


Flute. 


kinds — the  flute  played  by  a  mouth-piece,  and  that 
played  by  placing  the  lips  close  against  a  hole  on 
one  side.  The  former  kind  was  formerly  called 
Ante  d,  bee ;  the  latter,  Ante  traversibre ,  or  flauto 
traverso,  the  cross-flute.  The  flageolet,  which  still 
is  in  use,  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  Ante  ctbec ,  but 
it  is  the  smallest  of  its  kind,  for  these  instruments 


were  at  one  time  made  sufficiently  large  to  be  called 
“tenor”  and  “bass”  flutes;  and  complete  four- 
part  harmony  could  be  obtained  from  a  set.  The 
larger  kinds  only  exist  now  as  curiosities. 

“The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around.”— 
Ale x.  Pope. 

(2)  A  stop  on  an  organ.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
open  and  stopped,  and  are  equally  common  in 
metal  and  wood.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

flute-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace,  and  used  in  boring  ebony,  rose¬ 
wood,  and  other  hard  woods. 

flute-like,  a.  Resembling  a  flute  in  tone ;  clear 
and  mellow. 

flute-organ,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  in  which  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  wind  on  a  cutting  edge,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  reed-organ,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  by  a  vibrating  tongue  of  metal.  It  is  also 
called  the  mouth-organ,  and  the  mouth  or  flute-pipes 
are  technically  known  as  flues;  a  contraction  of 
flutes. 

flute-pipe,  s. 

Music :  An  organ-pipe  having  a  sharp  lip  or  wind- 
cutter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the  column  of 
air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical  note.  [Mouth- 

BIPE.] 

flute-player,  s.  A  flutist  or  flautist. 

flute-stop,  s.  [Flute,  s.,  II.  2  (2).] 

If  Armed  en Ante:  Having  the  guns  in  part  takea 
out,  as  when  used  as  a  transport.  (Said  of  a  vessel 
of  war.) 

flflte  (2),  8.  [A  corruption  ot  float or Aote  (q.  v.).] 
A  long  vess  >1  or  boat,  having  flat  ribs  or  floor  tim¬ 
bers,  round  behind  and  swelled  in  the  middle, 
flflte,  *floit-en,  *floyt-en,  *flowt-yn,  v.  i.  &  t. 

tO.  Fr.  flauter,  fleuter;  M.  H.  Ger.  floiten,  flbuten; 
)ut.  fluiten ;  Low  Ger.  floiten,  fleiten;  Ger.  flaten.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  upon  a  flute  or  pipe. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  flute-like  note. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  on  a  flute;  to  play  or  sing  with  flute¬ 
like  notes. 

“ Fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death.” 

Tennyson:  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in ;  as  in  a  column, 
flflt’-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Flute,  v.] 

1.  Arch.:  Having  channels  or  flutes  in  it;  chan¬ 
neled,  furrowed;  as,  a  fluted  column. 

2.  Music:  Clear  and  mellow ;  flute-like;  as,  fluted 
notes. 

flflt-en-Ist,  s.  [En g.  flute;  n  connective,  and 
suff.  -isL]  A  flute-player ;  a  fluter. 
flflt  -er,  s.  [En g.  flute  (1) ;  -e?\] 

1.  One  who  plays  upon  a  flute ;  a  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  flutes  or  grooves. 

*flflt-er-ess,  *flflt’-er-esse,s.  [Eng.  fluter ;  -ess.] 
A  woman  who  plays  on  the  flute.  (Sherwood.) 

flfl-ti  -na,  s.  [Ital.  flautino— a  small  flute,  dimin. 
otflauto=a  flute.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  accordeon  resembling  the  con¬ 
certina.  A  form  of  melodeon.  An  instrument 
worked  by  a  bellows  and  keys  in  bank,  and  having 
one  set  of  reeds. 

flflt'-ing,pr.pcw\,  a.  &s.  [Flute,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  flutes  or  grooves  in. 

2.  A  flute ;  a  groove ;  a  channel ;  fluted  work. 

3.  A  species  of  ruffle. 

4.  One  of  the  longitudinal  grooves  in  a  screw-tap, 
giving  cutting-edges  to  the  thread. 

fluting-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  having  longitu¬ 
dinal  grooves  to  corrugate,  crimp,  or  flute  thin  sheet- 
metal  plates  or  fa  brics.  [Fluting-machine.] 
fluting-iron,  s.  A  species  of  laundry-iron  which 
flutes  the  clothes ;  an  Italian-iron ;  a  gauffering- 
iron. 

fluting-lathe,  s.  A  kind  of  lathe  for  cutting 
flutes  or  scrolls  upon  columns  or  balusters.  The 
flute  proper  is  the  vertical  groove  in  a  column  or 
pillar,  but  the  flute  of  the  lathe  is  a  spiral. 

fluting-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  corrugating 
or  crimping  metals.  It  has  a  pair  of  rollers,  each 
one  having  projections  which  enter  the  interdental 
spaces  of  the  other.  By  turning  the  operating  screw, 
the  bent  bar,  and  with  it  the  upper  roller,  can  be 
adjusted  up  or  down  at  will  to  regulate  the  distance 
between  the  two  rollers, 
fluting-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  adapted  to  cut  grooves, 
flflt’-ist,  s.  [Eng.  flut(e);  -isf.]  One  who  plays 
upon  the  flute ;  a  flautist. 


flut'-ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  floterian,  flotonan=  to 
float  about  ;flot=  the  sea  ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  flut* 
tern= to  flutter  about;  Ger .  flatter  n;  Dut.  fladderen 
=to  hover.]  [Float,  v .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flap  the  wings  rapidly;  to  hover. 

“  Aa  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  and  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him.” — Deuteronomy  xxxii.  11. 

2.  To  move  about  with  a  show  of  great  bustle,  but 
without  much  result. 

3.  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations;  to  flap 
about. 

“The  yards  are  all  hoisted, 

The  sails  flutter  out.” 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  doubt,  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  to  hesitate ;  to  wander. 

“His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering,  and 
cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  successively.” — 
Watts. 

5.  To  act  the  beau  or  a  frivolous  character. 

**  No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 

That  once  so  fluttered,  and  that  once  so  writ.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  119,  120. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  about  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  flap  j 
as,  A  bird  flutters  its  wings. 

*2.  To  disturb,  to  drive  in  disorder,  to  confound. 

“Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  of  agitation,  alarm,  or 
anxiety. 

“This  place  is  so  haunted  with  batts  that  their  perpet¬ 
ual  fluttering  endangered  the  putting  out  our  linkes.”— 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

flut’-ter,  s.  [Fluttee,  «.] 

1.  Quick,  short,  and  irregular  vibrations ;  a  flap¬ 
ping  or  moving  rapidly. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement,  anxiety,  or  agitation; 
disorder,  confusion. 

flutter- wheel,  s.  A  water-wheel  of  moderate 
diameter,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  chute  so  as  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  chute 
and  penstock.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  rapid 
motion. 

flut'-ter-er,  s.  [En g.  flutter;  -er.J  One  who  flut¬ 
ters. 

flut'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fluttee,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  shaking  or  moving 
rapidly ;  a  flapping  about ;  a  putting  into  a  state  of 
agitation,  anxiety,  or  excitement. 

flut-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fluttering ;  - ly .]  In 
a  fluttering  manner. 

flflt  -y,  a.  [Eng.  flut(e)  (1) ;  -y.]  Resembling  a 
flute  in  tone ;  flute-like. 

flff  -Vl-9,1,  a.  [Fr.  fluvial;  Lat.  flu vialis,  from 
fluvius=:&  river.]  The  same  as  Fluviatile  (q.  v.). 

flfl-vi-a'-le§,  s.  pi.  [M.  or  f.  pi.  of  Lat.  fluvialis 
= pertaining  to  a  river.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Ventinat  and  Richard  to 
an  order  of  Endogens  since  merged  in  Naiadace® 
(q.  v.).  The  old  genus  Fluvialis  is  now  made  a 
synonym  of  N  ajas. 

ffltr-Vl-ad-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  fluvial  (is)  =  pertaining  to 
a  river,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - ist .] 

Geol. :  One  who  in  explaining  certain  phenomena 
attributes  nearly  everything  to  the  action  of  exist¬ 
ing  rivers. 

flfl-vl-at’-lc,  a.  [Lat.  flu  viat  icus= pertaining  to 
a  river.]  The  same  as  Fluviatile  (q.  v.). 

flfl  -vi-a-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  fluviatilis=pertaining  to 
rivers.] 

1.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  Belonging  to  a  river. 

2.  Zotjl. :  Living  in  a  river;  as,  fluviatile  shells. 

flfl-vl-co-ll-nse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  fluvius—a  river, 
and  colo— to  inhabit.] 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  Alectbukin^;  (q.  v.). 

flfl  -vi-o-graph,  s.  An  electric  registering  tide 
gauge  or  water-level  gauge. 

flfl  -vi-6-ma-rine,  a.  [Lat.  fluvius = a  river,  and 
marinus=maTine,  from  mare=the  sea,]  Related  to 
both  a  river  and  the  sea. 

fluviomarine  strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Strata  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  by 
an  adjacent  river. 

flux,  *flix,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  flux,  from  Lat.  fluxus=a 
flowing,  from fluo= to  flow;  Sp.  &  Port,  fluxo;  Ital. 
flusso.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

.  1*  The  act  or  state  of  flowing;  the  motion  of  a 
liquid. 

“Still  and  calm;  no  noise,  no  flux  of  waters.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  4. 
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flux-spoon 


fly 


2.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter. 

“Civet  is  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  Fusion ;  a  liquid  state  caused  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat. 

*4.  A  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  others. 

“Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  35. 

*5.  A  coming  together,  concourse,  or  confluence. 

“Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends; 

’Tis  right,  quoth  he:  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydrog. :  The  flow  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  to 
the  ebb  or  reflux. 

“To  mark  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters.” — Louth: 
Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  2. 

2.  Med. :  An  extraordinary  issue  or  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  &c. ;  as,  the  bloody  flux,  &c. ;  dys¬ 
entery. 

“The  next  year  was  calamitous,  bringing  strange^itajes 
upon  men  and  murrain  upon  cattle.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng., 

bk.  vi. 

3.  Metall. :  A  name  given  to  any  substance  which 
assists  the  fusion  of  minerals.  Crude  flux  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  tartar,  which  is 
put  into  the  crucible  with  the  substance  intended 
to  be  fused.  White  fluxisformedbyprojectingequal 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  niter  and  tartar,  in  small  por¬ 
tions  at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  crucible.  Black 
flux  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
double  the  amount  of  tartar,  so  that  carbon  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  mixture  ;  it  is  used  to  reduce  metallic 
ores.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  fusing  and 
reducing  agent.  Minerals  are  fused  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates,  which  melts 
more  easily  than  either  of  them  alone. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Unconstant;  not  durable,  variable;  maintained 
by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 

“  One  argument  for  such  a  translation  is  the  flux  nature 
of  living  languages.” — Abp.  Newcombe:  Essay  on  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  p.  233. 

2.  Transient ;  not  of  permanent  importance. 

“Written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory.” — John¬ 
son:  Life  of  Sprat. 

flux-spoon,  s. 

Metall. :  A  small  ladle  for  dipping  out  a  sample 
of  molten  metal  to  be  tested. 

flux,  v.  t.  [Flux,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

“Fluxing  ores,  running  glass,  and  assisting  us  in  many 
of  our  operations.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  kill  or  get  rid  of  by  a  flux. 

“  He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been  duelled 
or  fluxed  into  another  world.” — South. 

3.  To  purge,  to  clear. 

“  ’Twas  he  that  gave  one  Senate  purges, 

And  fluxt  the  House  of  many  a  burgess.’’ 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  o.  i. 

II.  Med.:  To  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation;  to 
salivate-  .  o 

“But  what  can  salivation  do? 

It  has  been  fluxt  and  refluxt  too.” 

Byrom.  Verses  on  an  Old  Bob-wig. 

flux-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  flux;  -ation.  1  A  flowing 
or  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  others. 

flux-I-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  fluxibilitas,  from 
fluxibilis.]  n  , ,  . 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluxible  or  capable  of 
fusion. 

2.  Changeableness,  variableness,  inconstancy, 
mutability. 

flux  -l-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fluxibilis,  from  Lat. 
fluxus.]  , 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted,  as  a  mineral. 

2.  Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  mutable. 

“The  matter  is  variable,  mutable,  alterable,  and  fluxi¬ 
ble.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  666. 

flux'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  fluxible;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  fluxible ;  fluxibility. 

*flux'-Ile,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fluxilis,  from  Lat.  fluxus 
= a  glowing.]  Fluxible;  capable  of  being  fused  or 
melted. 

*flux-ll'-l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  fluxil(e ) ;  -ity.]  Fluxi¬ 
bility  ;  capability  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

“The  weight  and  fluidity,  or  at  least  fluxility  of  the 
bodies  here  below.” — Boyle.  Works. 

fluxion  (as  fluk'-shun),  s.  [Latin  fluxio,  from 
fluxus,  pa.  par.  of  fluo=to  flow.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing. 

“  By  the  fluxion  of  the  odor  coming  from  the  beast.”— 
P.  Holland ■  Plutarch,  p.  788. 


2.  That  which  flows. 

“  The  fluxion  increased,  and  abscesses  were  raised.” — 

Wiseman. 

3.  The  fusion  or  running  of  metals  into  a  fluid 
state . 

4.  A  constantly  varying  indication. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  An  unnatural  flow  or  determination  of 
blood  or  other  humor  toward  any  organ  ;  a  catarrh. 

2.  Math.:  A  method  of  calculation  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  fluents,  or  flowing  numbers.  Thus 
a  mathematical  line  may  be  considered  as  produced 
by  the  fluxion  or  flowing  of  a  point ;  a  surface  by 
the  fluxion  of  a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  fluxion  of  a 
surface.  A  mathematical  point  in  motion  will  really 
make  a  line ;  a  revolving  radius  which  is  a  line  will 
make  a  circle  which  is  a  surface,  and  its  revolution 
about  its  diameter  will  generate  a  sphere  which  is  a 
solid.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  purely 
numerical  calculations,  like  the  formulee  of  algebra. 
If  of  two  quantities,  x  and  y,  the  increase  of  x  at  a 
uniform  and  given  rate  produces  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  y ;  and  if  x‘  and  y'  represent  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  x  and  y  respectively,  then  y'  is  equal  to  the 
function  of  x  and  y  depending  on  the  equation  con¬ 
necting  them,  the  whole  multiplied  by  x' .  In  this 
formula  x  and  y  were  called  by  Newton  fluents;  and 
x'  and  y'  their  fluxions.  This  branch  of  the  higher 
mathematics  was  invented  by  Newton  in  A.  D.  1665. 
On  October  24, 1676,  he  communicated  his  method  to 
Oldenburg  in  a  sentence  with  all  the  letters  disar¬ 
ranged  so  that  his  correspondent  could  not  possibly 
have  put  them  in  order.  If  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing  this  the  sentence  would  have  been  “Data 
sequatione  quotcunque  fluentes  quantitates  invol- 
vente  fluxiones  invenire  et  vice  versa.”  j[Given  it 
makes  no  matter  how  many  equations  involving 
fluent  quantities,  fluxions  are  to  be  discovered,  and 
the  reverse  is  true  (that  is,  where  fluxions  occur  the 
fluents  are  to  be  found).]  Leibnitz  received  this 
letter  in  1677,  and  in  1684  explained  a  discovery 
which  he  had  made.  It  was  that  of  the  differential 
calculus,  which  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
fluxions.  What  Newton  called  fluxions,  Leibnitz 
called  differences.  An  angry  controversy  subse¬ 
quently  arose  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  as  to 
priority  of  discovery,  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
taking  the  part  of  the  former,  who  was  then  its 
president,  and  the  scientific  men  of  Germany  that 
of  the  latter,  who  was  their  countryman.  Both 
appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  independently. 
In  the  slight  differences  of  method  which  exist,  the 
advantage  lay  with  Leibnitz,  and  while  the  term 
(fluxions  is  now  scarcely  ever  used,  that  of  differen¬ 
tial  calculus  is  in  common  use.  The  first  element¬ 
ary  treatise  on  fluxions  published  in  England  was 
by  John  Harris,  in  A.  D.  1702.  A  description  of  the 
process  by  Newton  himself  followed  in  1704,  in  his 
Quadrature  of  Curves. 

fluxional,  fluxionary  (as  fluk'-shun-al,  fluk'- 

shun-ar-y),  a.  [Eng.  fluxion;  -ary.']  Pertaining 
to  fluxions. 

fluxionary  calculus,  s. 

Math. :  The  calculus  by  the  method  of  fluxions. 

fluxional  or  fluxionary  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  The  analysis  of  flowing  quantities  and 
fluxions. 

fluxionist  (as  fluk  -shun-ist),  *fluc  -tion-ist, 

s.  [Eng.  fluxion;  -ist.]  One  skilled  in  fluxions. 

flux  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  flux ;  -ive.] 

1.  Flowing,  running,  as  with  tears. 

2.  Variable,  changeable,  inconstant. 

*flux  -iire,  s.  [Lat.  fluxura=  a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flowing  or  of  being  fluid. 

2.  A  fluid  matter. 

fly,  *fleg-en,  *fleghe,  *flee,  *fle-on,  *flie,  *fligh, 
*flye,  *flyghe,  *flyyn  (pa.  t.  *fleigh,*fleyghe,flew, 
*floghe,  *flughe,  *fluwe;  pa.  par.  *flogen ,  *ftone, 
*flowen,  flown)  ,v.i.&t.  [A.  S.  fledgan  (pt.  t.  fleah) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vliegen;  Icel.  fljuaa;  Dan.  flyve; 
Sw.  flya;  O.  H.  Ger.  fliogan;  M.  H.  Ger.  vliegen; 
Low  Ger.fleigen;  Ger .fliegen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  through  the  air  with  wings. 

“  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom?  ” — Job  xxxix.  26. 

2.  To  pass  or  be  driven  through  the  air  by  any 
impulse ;  as.  An  arrow  flies  through  the  air. 

3.  To  rise  in  the  air ;  to  mount  upward,  as  smoke 
in  the  air. 

“  Man.  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.” — 
Job  v.  7. 

4.  To  flutter  or  wave  in  the' air. 

“Bells  were  ringing,  flags  were  flying,  candles  were 
arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumination.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 

5.  To  move  with  rapidity ;  as,  A  wheel /ffes  round. 

6.  To  flee,  to  run  away. 

“Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  ’scape  their  hands.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  3. 


7.  To  pass  or  move  swiftly ;  to  hasten ;  to  hurry. 

“In  the  morning  early  will  we  both  fly  toward  Bel¬ 
mont.”  Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  pass  away  quickly;  as,  Time  flies. 

9.  To  be  spread  rapidly;  as,  The  report  flew 
through  the  city. 

10.  To  break,  to  shiver,  to  burst  in  sunder ;  as,  A 
bottle /Kes  in  pieces. 

*11.  To  travel  by  a  fly. 

“We  then fi  led  to  Stogursey.” — Southey:  Letters,  iii.  478. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air;  as,  to  fly  a 
kite. 

2.  To  flee  from ;  to  run  away  from ;  to  avoid ;  to 
shun- 

“Pursuing  that  which  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues.” 

Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  quit  or  escape  from  by  flight. 

“  Dedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore, 

His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore.”  _ 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  vi.  18. 

*4.  To  attack  or  hunt  with  a  hawk. 

“If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  with  her  fly 
other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth.”  — Bacon. 


*5.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  fly. 

“Poole  flied  us  all  the  way.” — Southey:  Letters,  iii.  478. 

TT  (1)  To  fly  about:  To  change  or  shift  frequently ; 
said  of  the  wind. 

(2)  To  fly  at:  To  rush  with  violence  or  fierceness 
at;  to  attack  suddenly. 

(3)  To  fly  in  the  face  of : 

(a)  To  insult. 

“This  would  discourage  any  man  from  doing  you  good, 
when  you  will  either  neglect  him,  or  fly  in  his  face."— 
Swift:  Drapiep s  Letters. 


(b)  To  act  in  direct  opposition  to;  to  set  at  defi¬ 
ance. 

(4)  To  fly  off: 

(a)  To  become  suddenly  detached  or  separated. 
*(b )  To  revolt;  to  fall  away;  to  desert. 

“The  images  of  revolt  taxi  flying  of.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 


To  fly  open:  To  open  suddenly  and  violently; 
he  doors  flew  open. 

To  fly  out: 

To  burst  into  passion. 


“  Passion  is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  will  fly  out  into  con¬ 
tumely  and  neglect.” — Collier:  Of  Friendship. 


(b)  To  break  out  into  license. 

(c)  To  start  violently  from  any  direction. 

“All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual  en¬ 
deavor  to  recede  from  the  center,  and  every  moment 
would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not  restrained.” 
— Bentley:  Sermons. 

7.  To  let  fly : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(а)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  discharge,  to  shoot  or  throw 
out. 

“A  quarelle  lete  he  file.” — Langtoft,  p.  205. 

(б)  Naut. :  To  let  go  suddenly ,  as,  to  let  fly  the 
sheets. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  direct  a  violent  blow. 

8.  To  fly  a  kite:  To  obtain  money  or  accommoda¬ 
tion  notes. 


fly,  *fle,  *flee,  *fleh,  *flei,  *fley,  *fleye,  *flye,  s. 

[A.  3.  fledge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vlieg;  Low  German 
fleige;  O.  H.  Ger.  flioaa ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vliege;  Icel.  & 
Sw.fluga;  Dan.yhte.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

[11  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  disease  in  turnips,  hops,  &c. 

“To  prevent  the  fly,  some  propose  to  sow  ashes  with  the 
seed.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

(3)  An  artificial  fly  or  insect  used  as  a  bait  for 
fishes. 

“  There  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at  which  may  not 
be  seen  some  angler  casting  his  fly  on  the  foam  of  the 
river.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


2.  Figuratively : 

.  (1).  Th  at  part  of  a  vane  which  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  blows. 

(2)  The  length  of  a  flag  from  the  staff  to  the  outer 
edge ;  the  perpendicular  height  is  the  Hoist. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  flag  beyond  the  Jack,  which 
occupies  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

(4)  A  kind  of  open  or  close  carriage  drawn  by  one 
horse  ;  a  hackney  coach. 

*(5)  A  familiar  spirit. 

“In  casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news, 

Selling  of  flies.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist.  (Argum.) 

H  In  the  seventeenth  century  familiar  spirits  in 
the  shape  of  fleas  or  lice  were  supposed  to  attend 
witches  and  wizards,  who  also  professed  to  be  able 


t»5il  t><5y-  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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fly-agaric 

to  sell  imps  of  this  kind,  whose  power  varied  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the_  price  paid  for  them.  Thus  Dapper 
in  the  Alchemist ,  having  little  money  to  spare,  wants 
only 

“A  rifling  fly,  none  of  your  great  familiars.” 
Sidrophel’s  “  talismanic  louse  ”  is  a  well-known  ex- 
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flying-fish 


fly-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot.:  A  modern  book-name  for  Lonicera  xylos- 

teum . 


of  a  book,  or  of  a  circular,  &c 

ample  of  more  repulsive  insects  being  supposed  to  S*  ^  ma-SSOt  bred  from  the  eggs  of 


entertain  demoniac  guests. 

*(6)  A  thing  of  the  slightest  importance  or  value. 

“Alein  answered:  I  count  him  nat  a flie." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  4,190. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Specially: 

(a)  (Sing.) :  The  genus  Musca,  of  which  the 
House-fly,  Musca  domestica,  is  the  type. 

(b)  (PI.  flies) :  (i)  The  family  Muscid®,  of  which 
the  genus  Musca  is  the  type ;  (ii)  the  order  Diptera 
(two-winged  Insects). 

(2)  Gen.  (Chiefly  as  the  second  word  in  a  com¬ 
pound)  :  Almost  any  flying  insect,  especially  if  with 
membraneous  transparent  wings.  Thus  butterflies 
are  Lepidoptera,  gall-flies  chiefly  Hymenoptera, 
dragon-flies  Orthoptera,  crane-flies  Diptera,  ana 
Spanish-flies  and  turnip-flies  Coleoptera.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  small  number  of  species  in  the 
last-named  order  that  are  called  flies. 

2.  Hor.:  A  regulating  device  used  formerly  in 
clocks,  and  latterly  in  musical  boxes,  to  control 
the  rate  of  speed. 

3.  Knitting-machine :  Another  name  for  the  Latch 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Mach.:  A  fly-wheel  (q.  v.). 

5.  Naut.:  A  compass-card  having  marked  upon  it 
the  points  or  rhumbs,  thirty-two  in  number.  The 
card  is  moved  by  a  magnet-needle  beneath.  The 
angle  of  the  ship’s  course  with  the  magnetic  merid¬ 
ian  is  shown  on  the  marginal  plate  by  a  line  called 
the  lubber’s  line. 

6.  Print. :  A  vibrating  frame  with  Angers,  taking 
a  printed  sheet  from  the  tapes,  and  delivering  it  on 
to  the  heap. 

7.  Spin. :  The  arms  which  revolve  around  the 
bobbin  in  a  spinning-frame,  to  twist  the  roving  or 
yarn  which  is  wound  on  the  bobbin.  [Flyer.] 

8.  Theat. :  A  gallery  running  along  the  side  of  the 
stage  at  a  high  level,  where  the  ropes  for  drawing 
up  parts  of  the  scenes,  &c.,  are  worked. 

9.  Weaving:  A  shuttle  driven  through  the  shed 
by  a  blow  or  jerk. 

fly-agaric,  s. 

Bot. :  Agaricus  muscarius,  a  scarlet  fungal  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  or  yellow  warts.  It  grows  in  birch 
woods,  and  is  used  to  poison  flies. 

fly-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  large  flat  block,  double  or  single.  The 
double  block  sometimes  has  two  sheaves  at  one 
part  and  one  sheave  in  the  other  portion.  Used  in 
the  hoisting-tackle  of  yards. 

fly-board,  s. 

Print. :  The  board  upon  which  the  printed  sheets 
are  laid  by  the  fly. 

fly-boat,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  rapid  transport  of  goods,  &c. 

“We  had  leave  to  depart  with  a  flu-boat  laden  with 

sugar.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  132. 

2.  A  rapid  passenger  boat  on  canals. 

3.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dutch  coasting-vessel. 

fly-book,  s.  A  case  in  the  form  of  a  book  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  pieces  of  flannel,  used  by  anglers 
to  keep  artificial  flies  in. 

fly-boy,  s. 

Old  Print. :  The  boy  who  lifted  the  printed  sheets 
off  the  press,  catching  them  as  they  flew  from  the 
tympan. 

fly-bug,  s. 

Entom.:  Beduvius  personatus,  a  kind  of  winged 
bug  which  devours  the  bed-bug. 

fly-cap,  s.  A  cap  or  head-dress  formerly  worn  by 
elderly )  adies.  It  was  formed  of  two  crescents  con¬ 
joined,  and  by  means  of  wires  made  to  stand  out 
from  the  cushion  on  which  the  head  was  dressed. 
The  name  is  taken  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
sides  to  wings, 
tfly-case,  s. 

Entom.:  The  wing-cases  of  a  “fly,”  a  beetle  for 
example. 

fly-drill,  s.  A  kind  of  drill  having  a  reciprocat¬ 
ing  fly-wheel  which  gives  it  a  steady  momentum. 
The  driving  power  consists  of  a  cord  winding  in 
reverse  directions  upon  the  spindle  as  it  rotates, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 

fly-fungus,  s. 

Bot. :  Empusa  muscce. 

fly-governor,  s.  .A  kind  of  governor  which  reg¬ 
ulates  speed  by  the  impact  of  vanes  upon  the  air  ;  a 

fly. 


brown  above,  with  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  top  df 
its  head;  below  it  is  dull  white,  the  throat  and 
breast  streaked  with  brown ;  length  about  six 
,  .  .  inches.  It  makes  a  beautiful  nect  in  various  situa- 

fly-leaf,  s.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end  tions,  some  of  them  of  odd  character,  and  lays  four 
!  „  i — u - *  ~  — 1  —  or  fiye  eggg)  which  are  bluish-white  spotted  with 

(2*)  PI. :  The  Muscicapid®,  a  family  of  Insessorial 
Birds  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  They  have  a  wide 
gape  of  mouth,  which  is  bordered  with  bristles,  and 
short,  feeble  legs.  [Muscicapid a:.] 

Tyrant  fly -catchers:  [Tyrannina.J 

e  American  fly-catchers  are  of  the  family 
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fly-man,  s.  The  driver  of  a  fly. 
fly-net,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anetinanopenwindowtoprevent 
entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects. 


2.  Manage :  A  net  of  meshes,  or  a  fringe  of  leather  Tyrannidce,  including  the  king  bird,  pewee  and 


strips,  to  protect  a  horse  from  flies, 
fly-nut,  s.  A  nut  with  wings,  to  be  twisted  by  the 
hand ;  as  the  screw-nut  of  a  hand-vice. 

fly-orchis,  flie-orchis,  s. 

Botany : 

*1.  Gen.:  Various  species  of  Habenaria  and 
Ophrys. 

2.  Spec. :  Ophrys  muscifera. 
fly-paper,  s.  Paper  used  for  the  destruction  of 
flies ;  there  are  two  kinds,  one  saturated  with  poison 
which  dissolves  and  impregnates  water,  thus  killing 
the  flies  which  drink  it,  and  the  other  covered 
with  mucilage  upon  which  the  flies  stick  when  they 
alight. 

fly-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Amianthium  musccetoxicum. 
fly -powder,  s.  A  powder  consisting  of  arsenic 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  used  to  kill  flies. 

fly-press,  s.  A  screw-press  in  which  the  power  is 
derived  from  a  weighted  arm,  swinging  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  as  in  embossing  and  die  presses. 
Presses  of  this  kind  are  used  for  making  buttons, 
washers,  flat  links  for  chains,  cutting  and  gumming 
saw-teeth,  making  percussion-caps,  steel-pens,  &c. 

fly  punching-press,  s.  A  press  for  cutting 
teeth  on  saws,  ana  for  other  purposes. 

fly-rail,  s.  A  hinged  cleat  or  bracket,  attached 
to  the  frame  of  a  table,  and  turned  out  to  support 
the  leaf, 
fly-sheet,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  A  paper  broadside  or  bill. 

2.  Spec,  (pi.) :  Certain  publications  of  this  sort 
advocating  changes  in  the  English  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odist  constitution  and  practice.  Those  who  were 
suspected  of  having  them  issued  were  expelled  in 
1849,  and  taking  the  name  of  Methodist  Reformers 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  denomination,  which 
has,  however,  since  been  amalgamated  with  others, 
the  designation  of  the  collective  body  being  the 
United  Free  Church  Methodists. 

fly-shuttle,  s.  A  shuttle  driven  by  a  picker,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  thrown  by  hand. 

*fly-SlOW,  a.  Moving  slowly. 

fly-speck,  s.  A  speck  or  stain  on  glass,  &c., 
caused  by  the  excrement  of  the  common  house¬ 
fly. 

fly-water,  s.  A  liquid  composed  of  a  solution 
of  arsenic,  quassia  bark,  &c.,  used  for  killing  flies, 
fly-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  heavy  wheel  attached  to  machinery  to 
equalize  the  movement.  By  its  inertia  it  opposes 
any  sudden  acceleration  of  speed,  and  by  its  mo¬ 
mentum  it  prevents  sudden  diminution  of  speed; 
in  the  latter  case  it  acts  as  a  store  of  power  to 
continue  the  movement  when  the  motor  tem¬ 
porarily  flags,  orin  passing  dead  centers  when  the 
motor  is  inoperative.  Fly-wheels  are  also  used 
to  accumulate  power. 

fly,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Sharp,  wide  awake, 
fly  -bane,  s.  [En g.fly,  and  bane.) 

Bot. :  Agaricus  muscarius. 

fly -bit-ten,  a.  [Eng .fly,  and  bitten .]  Marked 
by  the  bites  of  flies. 

fly'-blow,  v.  t.  &  i.  [En g.fly,  and  blow.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs  in,  as  the  blowfly  in  meat. 
*2.  Fig. :  To  corrupt,  to  taint. 

“I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  designs  to  play 
tricks,  and  to  flyblow  my  words,  to  make  others  distaste 
them.” — Stilling  fleet. 

B.  Intrans 
blowfly. 

fly -blow,  s.  [Flyblow,  v.]  The  egg  of  a  blowfly, 
fly  -blown,  a.  [Flyblow,  v.)  Tainted  with  mag¬ 
gots  ;  stained  by  flies  ;  impure,  putrid. 

fly  -cat$h-er,  s.  [Eng .fly,  and  catcher.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  that  hunts  or  catches  flies. 

2.  Ornithology 


crested  fly-catcher, 
fly  er,  s.  [Flier,  j 

fly -fish,  v.  i.  [Eng.  fly,  and  fish,  v.]  To  angle 
with  a  hook  baited  with  a  natural  or  an  artificial 

fly. 

fly -fish-Ifig,  s.  [Eng.  fly,  and  fishing.)  The  act 
or  art  of  angling  with  flies,  natural  or  artificial. 

fly-flap,  s.  [En  g.fly,  and  flap.)  An  instrument 
to  drive  away  flies, 
fly  -flap-per,  s.  [En  g.fly  flap;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  with  a  flyfiap. 

2.  A  flyflap  (q.  v.). 

fly  -Iflg ,  pr.  par.,  a.&  s.  [Fly,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  moving  through  the  air 
with  wings. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing  or  running  away, 
flying-army,  s. 

Milit.:  A  body  of  soldiers,  not  lying  in  a  fixed 
camp,  but  constantly  moving  about,  either  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  garrisons  ana  posts,  or  to  harass  the 
enemy ;  a  flying-camp. 

flying-artillery,  s. 

Milit. :  Field  artillery  when  the  gunners  are  all 
mounted ;  either  on  horses,  or  on  the  limbers, 
flying-birds,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  sub-class  Carinat®. 
flying-bridge,  s.  A  temporary  bridge,  sus- 

E ended  or  floating.  A  military,  pontoon,  or  boat 
ridge. 

flying-buttress,  s. 

Arch. :  A  structure  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  span¬ 
ning  the  roof  of  an  aisle  between  an  outer  buttress 
and  the  wall  of  the  nave.  It 
assists  in  resisting  the  thrust 
of  the  roof. 

flying-camp,  s.  [Flying- 
army.] 

flying-dragon,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  paper 
kite. 

“ Flying-dragons ,  very  common 
in  Edinburgh  in  harvest.  They 
are  generally  guided  by  very 
young  boys,  with  a  chain  no 

stronger  than  a  piece  of  slight  _  . 

packing  twine.”  —  Blackwood’ s  Flying-dragon. 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  35. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare, 

wolf, 


amidst, 

work. 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


2.  ZoOl.:  The  same  as  Flying-lizard  (q.  v.). 

Flying-Dutchman,  s. 

1.  Mythol.:  A  phantom  Dutch  ship  supposed  to 
be  encountered  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
origin  of  the  myth  is  doubtful.  The  popular  ex¬ 
planation  is  that,  on  account  of  a  murder  com¬ 
mitted  on  board  his  vessel,  or  a  boastful  exclama¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  a  captain  was  doomed  to  beat  in  a 
phantom  ship  against  storms  till  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Another  explanation  is  that  a  Dutch  vessel 
with  all  hands  was  lost  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  old  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  ;  but.  if  the  appa¬ 
rition  be  seen  at  all,  it  is  probably  due  to  refraction. 

2.  A  nickname  applied,  on  account  of  its  speed,  to 
the  English  express  train  running  from  London  to 
Exeter. 

1[  Two  other  British  very  fast  trains  are  nick¬ 
named  the  Flying  Scotchman  (q.  v.),  and,  not  the 
Flying,  but  the  W ild  Irishman.  The  last-mentioned 
train  runs  from  London  to  Holyhead,  en  route  for 
Dublin, 
flying-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  <Sk  Ord.  Lang.:  The  name  given  to  more 
than  one  fish  which,  having  extended  fins,  leaps 
from  the  water,  and  after  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
flight,  drops  into  it  again.  The  fins  seem  to  act  as 
parachutes,  rather  than  as  wings.  The  Common 
Flying-fish  is  Exoccelus  volitans.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Esocid®.  Another  closely  allied  species  is 
.  E.  exiliens,  the  Greater  Flying-fish.  Both  have 

(1)  Sing.  .'The  genus  Muscicapa,  the  typical  one  straggled  to  the  North  Atlantic  waters.  They  are 
of  the  family  Muscicapid®  (q.  v.).  The  European  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  another  flying- 
or  Spotted  Fly-catcher  (Muscicapa  griseola )  is  fish  of  a  distinct  genus,  see  Flying-gurnard. 

cam^l,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syriafl.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


To  deposit  eggs  on  meat,  as  the 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 
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focus 


flying-fox 


flying-fox,  s.  Pteropus  rubricollis,  a  large  fru- 
givorous  bat,  occurring  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
commits  great  depredations  in  gardens.  Its  head 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  fox. 

flying-frog,  s. 

Zodl. :  The  genus  Rhacophorus.  It  has  large 
webbed  feet  with  adhesive  discs. 


flying-gurnard,  s. 


Ichthy. :  A  fish ,  Dactylopterus  volitans ,  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean.  There  is  another  species  of  the 
genus,  D.  orientalis,  from  the  Eastern  seas.  The 
genus  is  spiny- 
finned  and  of  the 
family  Triglidee. 

[Dactiloptb- 
RUS.] 

flying-jib,  s. 

I  Na-ut. :  A  sail 
I  extended  by  the 
flying  jib-boom 
beyond  the  stand¬ 
ing  jib. 

flying  j  i  b- 
boom,  s. 

Naut. :  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  jib-  Flvinff  iib 

boom.  It  is  some-  a.  Flying-jib.  6? 'standing-  jib. 
times  m  one  piece  ° 

with  the  latter,  sometimes  connected  therewith 
by  means  of  a  boom-iron,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  the  jib-boom  on  the  bowsprit. 


flying-lemur,  s. 

Zodl. :  The  genus  Galeopithecus,  and  especially 
G.  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
It  is  so  called  from  having  a  membrane  which 
enables  it  to  take  long  leaps  through  the  air.  [Ga¬ 
leopithecus.] 
flying-levels,  s.  pi. 

Civ.  Eng. :  Trial  levels  taken  over  the  line  of  a 
projected  road,  railway,  &c. 

flying-lizard,  s.  Various  species  of  the  genus 
Draco  (q.v.).  [Pterosauria.] 
flying-man,  s.  The  name  taken  by  a  Belgian, 
M.  Von  Groof,  who,  attempting  to  descend  from  a 
balloon  by  wings  designed  to  act  as  a  parachute, 
found  his  apparatus  fail,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
on  July  9, 1874.  [Flying.] 


flying-party,  s. 

Mil.:  A  detachment  of  men  employed  in  skir¬ 
mishing  round  an  enemy. 


fiying-phalanger,  s. 

Zodl. :  The  marsupial  genus  Petaurus,  belonging 
to  the  family  Phalangastid®  (Phalangers).  A  fold 
of  skin  connects  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  with  the 
sides.  This  enables  them  to  take  long  flying  leaps. 


flying-pinion,  s. 

Horol. :  The  fly  of  a  clock.  [Ely,  s.,  B.  2.] 

flying-sap,  s. 

.Mil.:  The  rapid  excavation  of  the  trenches  of  an 
attack,  -when  each  man  advances  under  cover  of 
two  gabions. 

Flying- Scotchman,  s.  A  nickname  for  the  ex¬ 
press  train  running  between  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

flying-sheets,  s.  pi. 

Bibliog.:  Broadsheets. 

flying-shot,  s.  A  shot  fired  at  something  in 
motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing ;  one  who  fires  such  a 
shot. 

flying-squid,  s. 

Zodl.:  An  appellation  given  by  sailors  to  the 
cephalopodous  moliusks  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ommastrephes,  of  which  fourteen  recent  species 
are  known.  Their  English  book-name  is  Sagittated 
Calamary.  They  can  leap  out  of  the  water  so  high 
as  often  to  fall  on  the  decks  of  vessels.  This  is  why 
they  are  called  flying-squids,  or  sometimes  sea- 
arrows.  They  are  gregarious,  inhabit  the  open  sea, 
leaving  their  eggs  floating  in  long  clusters  on  the 
surface,  are  used  as  bait  in  the  Newfoundland 
cod  fishery,  and  are  the  principal  food  of  the  dol¬ 
phins  and  cachalots,  as  well  as  of  the  albatross  and 
the  larger  petrels.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  [Omiia- 

STREPHES.] 

flying-squirrel,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  name  given  to  such  of  the  Sciurid® 
(Squirrels)  as  have  the  skin  of  the  sides  very  much 
extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  so  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  sustain  the  animal  in  the  air 
when  taking  long  leaps.  Sciuopterus  volans  is  the 
only  European  species. 

*flying-WOrm,  s.  The  tetter,  the  ringworm.  (Ash.) 

fl^SQh,  s.  [A  Swiss  provincial  word.] 

Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks  in  the  Central  Alps.  They 
are  composed  of  fucoidal  grit  and  shale  overlying 


the  nummulitic  rocks.  They  are  believed  to  be 
Upper  Eocene.  Some  have  been  changed  into  sac- 
charoid  marble,  quartz  rock,  and  mica-schist, 
fly  -trap,  s.  [Eng.  fly,  and  trap.'] 

Bot. :  Apocynum  androscemifolium. 

H  Venus’  fly-trap : 

Bot. :  Dioncea  muscipula.  [Dionjea.] 
fly -wort,  s.  [En g.fly,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  the  genus  Myanthue, 
now  merged  in  Catasetum. 

*fnast,  s.  [A.  S.fncest.)  Breath,  breathing. 

“  Hire  horte  was  so  gret 
That  wel  negh  hire  fnast  atschet.” 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  48. 

*fnast,  *fnaste,  v.  i.  [A.  S .  fncestian.) 

1.  To  breathe. 

2.  To  break  or  burst  out. 

*fnes-ynge,  s.  [A.  S.fnedsung.)  A  sneezing 
*fo(l),s.  [Foe.] 

Fo  (2),  s.  [Chinese.  See  def.] 

Religions:  The  spelling  of  the  word  Booddh 
intended  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
of  that  god  in  China,  where  his  adherents  are  num¬ 
bered  by  hundreds  of  millions.  It  is  the  nearest 
approach  which  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  making 
to  the  correct  pronunciation,  but  a  Hindoo  would 
regard  it  as  far  from  accurate. 

foal,  *foale,  *fole,  s.  [A.  &>.fola=a  foal,  a  colt; 
Icel.  foli ;  Sw.  / die,  fol;  Van.fdl;  Dut.  veulen;  Ger. 
fohlen,  fallen;  Goth,  fula,  cogn.  with  Gr.  polos=a 
foal;  Lat.  pullus=  a  young  animal.  Skeat  considers 
the  root  tobe  pw=to  beget,  which  appears  in  Sans. 

f>utra=a  son,  and  pota= the  young  of  an  animal.] 
Filly.]  The  young  of  the  horse,  including  either 
sex ;  a  colt,  a  filly. 

foal-teeth,  s.  pi.  The  first  teeth  of  horses ;  they 
are  shed  at  a  certain  age. 
foal,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Foal,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  bring  forth  young ;  said  of  a  mare 
or  she-ass. 

“  Give  my  horse  to  Timon, 

Ask  nothing,  give  it  him;  it  foals  me  straight 
And  able  horses.” 

Shakesp ..  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

“About  September  take  your  mares  into  the  house, 
where  keep  them  till  they  foal.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

foal  -foQt,  fole-foot,  foles-foth,  s.  [Eng.  foal, 
and  foot.  So  named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 
Bot.:  Various  plants.  (l)Tussilago  farfara,  (2) 
Ranunculus  ficaria,  (3)  Asarum  europceum  or  Ne- 
peta  glechoma.  ( Britten  tfe  Holland.) 

V  Sea  foal-foot,  seafolefoot: 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  soldanella. 
foam,  *fame,  *fom,  *foom,  *fome,  s.  [A.  S. 
fdm;  cogn.  withO.  H.  Ger.  feirn,  faint ;  Low  Ger. 
fdm;  Ger.  feint,  faum ;  Lat.  spuma.)  The  white 
substance,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  bubbles, 
which  arises  on  the  top  of  liquids  from  violent  agi¬ 
tation  or  fermentation ;  froth,  spume. 

“He  was  alfoom  as  flekked  as  a  pye.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  12,493. 

foam-cock,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  cock  at  the  water-level  to  blow  off 
scum. 

foam-collector,  s. 

Steam-boiler :  A  pan  or  other  device  at  the  water- 
level  in  the  steam-boiler,  to  catch,  retain,  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  foam  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

*foam- crested,  a.  Crested  with  foam ;  as,  foam- 

crested  waves. 

*foam-globe,  s.  A  ball  or  round  mass  of  foam. 
*foam-lit,  a.  Made  light  or  bright  with  foam, 
foam,  *fame,  *fome,  *fomyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 

f diman ;  O.  H.  Ger.  feimjan;  Ger.  faurnen.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gather  foam  or  froth ;  to  froth ;  to  be  cov 
ered  with  froth  or  foam. 

“  Tie  river  nobly  foams  and  flows.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam-boiler. 

3.  To  be  violently  agitated ;  to  be  in  a  rage  or  fury. 
“  Hi  foameth  and  gnashethwith  his  teeth.” — Mark  ix.  18. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  to  make  foamy  or  frothy. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  or  rage. 

“  Foaming  out  their  own  shame.” — Jude  13. 
f  6am  -liig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Foam,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  waves.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  639. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  cov¬ 
ered  with  foam  or  froth ;  a  being  in  a  state  of  rage 
or  fury. 


foam-ing-iy  adv.  [Eng.  foaming;  - ly .]  In  a 
foaming  manner;  frothily. 

foam -less,  a.  [English  foam;  -less.]  Without 
foam  or  froth. 

ffiam'-jf,  a.  [English  foam;  -y.)  Covered  with 
foam  or  froth. 

F.O.B.  [An  abbreviation  for  Free  On  Board.] 
Comm.  <£  Naut. :  See  etym.  Often  used  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  implying  that  the  cost 
of  packing  must  be  paid  by  the  seller,  but  the 
freight  by  the  purchaser. 

fob,  s.  [H.  German  fuppe— a  pocket.]  A  small 
pocket,  especially  one  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a 
watch. 

*f  ob  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ger.  foppen— to  mock,  to  ban¬ 
ter.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat,  to  chastise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  take  in,  to  impose  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

IT  To  fob  off :  To  put  off,  to  shift  off. 

“You  must  not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale; 
but,  an’t  please  you,  deliver.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

fob(2),u.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  breath  hard ; 
to  gasp  as  from  violent  running ;  to  pant. 

*fo-bus,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  term  of 
reproach. 

“Ay,  you  old/o&us.” — Wycherley :  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  1. 

*fo  -cage  (cage  as  klg),  s.  [Latin  focus=  a 
hearth.]  Housebote  or  firebote  (q.  v.). 
f6  -cal,  a.  [Fr  .focal,  from  Lat.  focus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  (Math.  &  Physics) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  focus. 

2.  Fia. :  Constituting  the  point  or  place  whence 
any  influence  emanates ;  a  center-point. 

“In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of 
political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a  house  within 
the  precinct  of  Whitehall.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

focal-distance,  s. 

1.  Optics:  The  distance  between  a  concave  mirror 
and  the  focus  or  point  at  which  its  rays  are  most 
concentrated. 

2.  Conic  Sections : 

(1)  Of  the  parabola:  The  distance  between  the 
focus  and  the  vertex. 

(2)  Of  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola:  The  distance 
between  the  foci  and  the  center. 

IT  Principal  focal  distance: 

Optics :  The  distance  between  the  principal  focus 
and  a  concave  mirror. 

*fo  -cal-Ize,  v.  t.  [En g.  focal ;  -ize.]  To  bring  to 

a  focus ;  to  focus. 

“  Light  is  focalized  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear.” — De  " 

Quincey. 

*fo  -§ile,  *f5  -9II,  s.  [Fr.  focile .] 

Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  forearm  and  leg ;  the  greater 
focile  being  the  ulna  or  tibia,  the  lesser  the  radius 
or  fibula. 

*fo  -sll-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  focillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
focillo= to  revive  a  benumbed  person  by  means  of 
fire  or  heat ;  focus=Hie,  a  hearth.]  To  cherish, 
to  warm. 

*f6-$n-la'-tion,  s.  [Foclllate.]  Cherishing, 
comfort,  support. 

f  o-Qim  -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  focus,  and  Gr.  metron=a 
measure.] 

Phot. .  An  instrument  for  assisting  in  focusing  an 
object  in  or  before  a  camera.  This  consists  usually 
of  a  lens  of  small  magnifying  power. 

fo  -cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  fire¬ 
pan,  a  brazier.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  place  from  which  an  influence 
emanates,  or  where  that  influence  exists  in  very 
concentrated  form.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

II.  Technically  • 

1.  Optics:  A  point  at  which  the  rays  of  light 
refracted  from  a  convex  lens,  or  reflected  from  a 
concave  mirror,  are  most  concentrated ;  a  point  in 
which  such  rays  meet,  or  tend  to  meet,  if  produced 
either  backward  or  forward. 

2.  Conic  sections : 

(1)  Sing  (of  a  parabola) :  A  point  so  situated 
that  if  from  it  there  be  drawn  a  line  to  any  point 
in  the  curve,  and  another  from  the  latter  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  a  straight  line  given  in  position,  these  two 
straight  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  one  another. 

(2)  Plural: 

(а)  Of  an  ellipse :  Two  points  so  situated  that  if 
two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them  to  any  point 
in  the  curve,  the  sum  of  these  straight  lines  will 
always  be  the  same. 

(б)  Of  an  hyperbola  ;  Two  points  so  situated  that 
if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them  to  any 
point  in  the  curve,  the  excess  of  the  straight  line 
drawn  to  one  of  the  points  above  the  other  will 
always  be  the  same. 


boil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


focus 
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foible 


3.  Astron. :  The  term  foci  is  often  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is  an  ellipse, 
with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

4.  Acoustics:  The  point  of  convergence  of  sound 
rays,  these  following  the  same  laws  as  those  of  light 
and  heat.  [If  (1).] 

IT  (1)  Acoustic  focus : 

Acoustics:  The  focus  of  sound  rays.  [II.  4.] 

(2)  Calorific  focus: 

Heat:  The  focus  of  heat  rays. 

(3)  Conjugate  foci: 

Optics :  Two  foci  so  situate'd  that,  if  rays  of  light 
diverging  from  one  strike  a  concave  mirror,  they 
will  be  reflected  and  meet  in  the  other. 

(4)  Luminous  focus : 

Optics :  The  focus  of  light  rays. 

(5)  Principal  focus: 

Optics:  The  focus  of  parallel  rays  striking  a  con¬ 
cave  mirror. 

(6)  Vertical  focus: 

Optics:  A  radiant  point  behind  a  mirror,  from 
which  rays  may  be  held  to  diverge  more  and  more, 
and  in  which,  looking  at  them  now  as  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction,  and  consequently  as  con¬ 
vergent,  they  would  tend  to  meet. 

(71  Magnetic  foci :  The  two  points  on  the  earth  s 
surface  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest. 
They  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the  magnetic 
poles. 

fo  -cus,  v.  t.  [Focus,  s.]  To  bring  to  a  focus  ;  to 
focalize. 

f5  -ciis-ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Focus,  u.] 
focusing-glass,  s. 

Phot.:  A  glass  used  for  magnifying  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass  in  the  camera,  to  enable  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  get  it  into  better  focus. 

focusing-tube,  s.  A  form  of  Crookes  tube  hav¬ 
ing  a  disc  of  platinum  in  its  center,  on  which  the 
nf  gative  rays  come  to  a  focus. 

fod-der  (1),  *fod-dur,  *fo-dre,  *fod-dre,  *fod- 

vr,  s.  [A.  S.  fddor,  foddor,  fdddur,  from  fdda= 
rood;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  fuotar;  Dut.  voeder; 
Low  Ger.  voder ,  voer:  Icel.  fddhr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
foder;  Ger .f utter.]  [Food.]  Food  served  to  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  or  sheep  in  the  stall,  as  distinguished 
from  pasture. 

fodder-passage,  foddering-passage,  s.  The 

passage  in  a  cattle-shed  along  which  the  food  is 
carried  for  the  cattle. 

•fod-der  (2),  *fod-er,  *foth-er,  *foth-ur,  s.  [A. 

S.  fdther;  O.  S.  vother;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuodir;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vuoder ;  Dut.  voeder ;  Sw  .foder.'] 

1.  A  weight  by  which  lead  and  other  articles  were 
formerly  weighed ;  it  varied  from  1914  to  24  cwt.  It 
is  now  applied  to  a  weight  for  lead,  equal  to  21  cwt. 
of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois, 

2.  A  heavy  blow. 

fod  -der,  *foth-er,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fddrian;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fuotar j an;  Dut.  voederen;  Low  Ger.  vodern; 
Icel.  fddhra;  Sw.  fodra;  Dan.  fodre,  fore;  Ger. 
fUtter  n.l 

1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  fodder. 

“Three  barns  with  as  many  cowyards  to  fodder  cattle 
In.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*2.  To  feed,  to  support. 

“For  thi  name  me  lede  and  / other.” — Wycliffe:  Psalm 
xxx.  4. 

fod-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  fodder;  -er.]  One  who 
fodders  or  feeds  cattle, 
fodg’-el,  a.  [Podgy.]  Squat  and  plump, 
fd'-dl-ont,  a.  [Lat.  fodiens,  pr.  par.  of  fodio= 
to  dig.]  Digging ;  throwing  up  with  a  spade. 

foe,  *fa,  *faa,  *fae,  *fo,  *foo,  s.  [A.  S.  fdh,  fdg, 
fd ,  from  feogan— to  hate  ;  Goth,  fijan. ] 

1.  An  enemy  in  common  life  ;  one  who  entertains 
or  shows  enmity  toward  another. 

“She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  world.” 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  455. 

2.  An  opponent ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  anything. 

“He  that  considers  and  inquires  into  the  reason  of 
things,  is  counted  a  foe  to  received  doctrines.” — Watts: 
On  the  Mind. 

3.  Anything  which  is  opposed  or  antagonistic  to 
another. 

4.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  an  adversary ;  one  of  a  nation 
at  war  with  another. 

“William  ginnes  ride  fresly  toward  here /os.” 

William  of  Palerne,  1,189. 

5.  Used  with  the  definite  article  for  a  hostile  army ; 
the  enemy. 

•foe-reaped,  a.  Reaped  by  a  hostile  army. 

*fde,  v.  t.  [Foe,  s.]  To  treat  as  a  foe. 
f  0  e-hOQd,  s.  [Eng.  foe ;  -hood.  ]  The  state  of  a 
foe;  enmity. 

fo  e-like,  adv.  [Eng./oe,  and  like.']  Like  a  foe 
or  enemy. 


fo  e-man,  *fo-man,  *fa-man,  s.  [Eng./oe,  and 
man.]  An  enemy  in  war ;  an  adversary  ;  a  foe. 

*f 6  e-ship,  *fo-schip,  *fo-schipe,  s.  [Eng.  foe; 
-ship.]  Enmity, 
fee  -ner-ate,  v.  t.  [Fenerate.] 
foe-ner-a  -tion,  s.  [Feneration.] 
fce-nlc'-u-lum,  s.  [From  Lat.  fenum,  feenurn— 
hay ;  to  the  smell  of  which  its  scent  bears  some  re¬ 
semblance.] 

Bot.:  Fennel.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Seselinidse.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  di¬ 
compound,  the  umbels  compound,  bracts  andbrac- 
teoles  none,  flower  yellow,  calyx  teeth  none,  fruit 
ovoid  or  oblong,  with  solitary  vittse  in  the  inter¬ 
stices.  Four  species  are  known.  Fceniculum  vul- 
gare  is  the  Common  Fennel,  which  grows  on  rocks 
along  the  Atlantic.  coasts,  not  always  being  indige¬ 
nous.  F.  capense  is  eaten  in  Southern  Africa, 
foen'-vi-greek,  s.  [Fenugreek.] 
fee’-nus  (pi.  fee -Hi),  s.  [Lat.=that which  is  pro¬ 
duced,  interest  on  money.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  pupivorous  Hymenoptera, 
family  Evaniadse.  The  ovipositor  so  slightly  pro¬ 
jects  that  it  is  like  a  sting.  The  larvae  are  preda¬ 
tory  on  those  of  other  insects.  The  perfect  foeni 
frequent  flowers.  At  night  or  during  inclement 
days  they  hang  by  their  mandibles  to  the  stems  of 
different  plants, 
foe'-tgl,  a.  [Fetal.] 
fce'-tl-§lde,  s.  [Feticide.] 

foe-tif-ic,  a.  [Lat.  foetus— young,  and/acio=to 
make,  to  produce.]  Making  fruitful.  (Ash.) 
fee -tor,  s.  [Fetor.] 
foe  -tus,  s.  [Fetus.] 

fog  (1)>  *•  [Dan.  ( snee)fog=a.  snowstorm,  from 
fyge  —  to  drift ;  Icel.  /ofc=spray ;  fjuk  =  a  snow¬ 
storm.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  very  thick  mist ;  small  hollow  vesicles 
of  water  suspended  in  the  air,  but  so  low  as  to  be 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  earth  in  place  of  ris¬ 
ing  high  above  it  and  becoming  so  illuminated  by 
the  sun  as  to  constitute  clouds  of  varied  hue.  Fogs 
often  arise  when  the  air  above  warm,  moist  soil  is 
colder  than  the  soil  itself.  The  hot  vapors  from  the 
ground  are  then  condensed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  colder  air  above,  as  the  warm  steam  of  a 
kettle  is  by  the  comparatively  cold  air  of  a  room. 
But  no  fog  arises  till  the  cold  air  has  absorbed 
vapor  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
Fogs  often  hang  over  rivers.  Their  cause  is  the 
condensation,  by  contact  with  the  cold  water,  of  the 
vapor  in  a  hot  and  moist  air  current  passing  over 
the  river.  The  “  pea-soup  ”  fogs  of  Chicago  life  are 
produced  by  the  carbon  of  the  smoky  atmosphere 
coloring  the  fog  vesicles ;  a  fog  which  is  brown  in 
Chicago’s  business  district  is  generally  white  a  few 
miles  off,  and  wanting  altogether  at  the  further  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  city.  On  hills  and  mountains  of 
any  size  it  is  easy  to  rise  above  a  fog,  and  see  it  like 
an  ocean  beneath  one’s  feet. 

2.  Fig.:  A  state  of  confusion,  doubt,  or  perplexity, 
fog-alarm,  s. 

Naut. :  An  audible  signal,  warning  vessels  from 
shoals  or  other  dangerous  places.  Fog-alarms  are 
various  in  their  kind,  their  operation,  and  their 
construction.  As  to  kind,  they  consist  of  bells, 
whistles,  and  trumpets.  As  to  operation,  they  are 
sounded  by  the  current,  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  by  the  swaying  of  the  waves,  by  the  wind,  by 
bellows,  by  clock-work.  impelled  by  weight  or 
spring.  As  to  construction,  they  are  adapted  for 
headlands,  light-ships,  buoys,  or  to  be  anchored  by 
piles  on  spits,  sand-bars,  or  shoals, 
fog-bell,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bell  upon  a  vessel,  buoy,  or  spit  of  land, 
and  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  or  force  of 
the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners, 
fog-horn,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  kind  of  horn  kept  on  board  ships  to  be 
sounded  as  a  warning  in  foggy  weather. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet  in  shape, 
through  which  air  or  steam  is  made  to  pass  at  a 
high  pressure,  causing  a  blast  which  can  be  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea,  thus  in  foggy 
weather  warning  sailors  of  their  proximity  to  land. 

fog-ring,  s. 

Meteorol. :  A  bank  of  fog  appearing  in  a  ring  or 
circular  form.  It  is  not  unfrequently  observed  off 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
fog-signal,  s. 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  signal  made  on  board  ships  in  foggy  weather 
by  the  sounding  of  a  whistle,  ringing  of  a  bell,  &c., 
in  order  to  prevent  collisions. 

(2)  A  fog-alarm  (q.  v.). 

2.  Rail.:  A  detonating  ball  or  “torpedo”  placed 
on  the  rails  to  indicate  danger  to  the  engineer  of  a 
passing  train. 


fog-smoke,  s.  Fog-mist. 

fog-trumpet,  s.  A  horn  or  trumpet  placed  on  a 
projecting  headland,  a  vessel,  or  a  spar,  and  blown 
by  mechanical  means  or  by  the  wind,  as  a  warning 
to  mariners.  A  fog-horn  (q.  v.). 

fog-whistle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  warning  for  vessels  off  a  coast. 
A  sounder  on  the  principle  of  the  steam-whistle  is 
exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  or  of  steam.  Usually, 
motion  derived  from  the  waves,  the  tide,  the  wind, 
or  clock-work,  makes  it  automatic. 

fog  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Wei .ffivg= 
dry  grass.] 

A.  As  substantive; 

1.  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been  eaten 
off  in  the  summer, 

“The  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother 
shades.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

2.  Moss. 

B.  Asadj.:  Gross,  bloated.  (Stany hurst:  Virgil’s 
JEneid,  iii.  672.) 

fog(l),a.  t.  [Fog  (1),  s.] 

*1.  Lit. :  To  envelope  or  surround  with  a  fog. 
“Fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vapors.” — Leighton: 
Comment,  on  St.  Peter,  essay  i.,  ch.  i. 

•2.  Fig. :  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  pettifog. 

“  We  turn  what  we  say  into  tangle  talk  so  as  to  fog 
them.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•fog  (2),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Fog  (2),  8.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  feed  with  fog  or  coarse  grass;  to 
eat  the  fog  off. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  covered  with  moss. 

*f  Og  (3),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  hunt  after 
in  a  mean,  cringing  manner. 

fog  -bank,  s.  [Eng.  fog  ( 1),  s.,  and  bank.]  An 
appearance  in  hazy  weather,  when  the  fog  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  bank  of  land. 

fog  -gage  (gage  as  gig),  s.  [Low.  Lat.  foga, 
.giumT]  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  in  the  summer  ;  aftermath ;  fog. 

fogged,  fog-git,  a.  [Eng.  fog  (2),  s. ;  -ed.]  Cov¬ 
ered  with  moss ;  rank,  coarse. 

•fog'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  fog  (3),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
seeks  for  things  in  a  cringing,  servile  fashion ;  a 
pettifogger. 

fog  -gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foggy ;  -ly.]  In  a  foggy 
manner ;  darkly,  mistily. 

f  og-gl-ness,  s.  [En g.  foggy ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  foggy,  misty,  or  dark ;  misti¬ 
ness,  haziness,  cloudiness, 
fog -gy  (1),  *fog-gie  (1),  a.  [Eng  .fog  (1) ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Filled  with  fog,  haze,  or  mist ;  abounding 
in  fogs  ;  cloudy,  hazy,  misty. 

2.  Fig. :  Confused,  dull,  stupid,  perplexed. 

*f  Og  -gf  (2),  fOg-gie  (2),  a.  [Eng./ogr  (2) ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  coarse,  rank  grass ;  coarse,  rank,  like 
foggage. 

2.  Stuffed  as  with  rank  grass. 

3.  Mossy,  covered  with  moss. 

foggy-bee,  foggie-bee,  s. 

Entom.:  The  Carder  bee,  Bombus  muscorum , 
which  makes  its  nest  in  moss. 

fS'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  (Slang.) 

“If  you  don’t  tak e  fogies  and  tickers.” — Dickens:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  xviii. 

fogle-hunter,  s.  One  who  steals  handkerchiefs, 

a  pickpocket. 

*f  o-gram,  *fo  -grum,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  fogy. 

B.  Asadj.:  Fogyish,  stupid. 

*f  o-gram'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fogram ;  -ity.]  Stupid¬ 
ity  ;  a  piece  of  fogyism. 

fo'-gy,  fo  -gey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  old- 
fashioned,  eccentric,  or  singular  person. 

fo'-gf-dom,  fo'-gey-dom,  s.  [English  fogy; 
-dom.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  fogy. 

fo  -gy-I§m,  fo  -gey-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  fogy;  -ism.] 
The  manners,  habits,  or  characteristics  of  a  fogy. 

f5h,  inter  j.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

fdi'-ble,  *foy-ble,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  /oi67e=feeble 
(q.  v.).] 

•A.  Asadj.:  Weak,  feeble. 

“Then  fencing-masters  when  they  present  a  foyle  or 
fleuret  to  their  scholars,  tell  him  that  it  hath  two  parts; 
one  of  which  he  calleth  the  fort  or  strong,  and  the  other 
the  foyble  or  weak.” — Lord  Herbert:  Life,  p.  46. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


foil 
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folding 


B.  -4s  subst. :  A  weak  point  in  one’s  character  •  a 
weakness ;  a  failing. 

,  _  “The  gloomy  vaults 

That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults.” 

Byron:  Lara ,  i.  11. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  foible  and  imper¬ 
fection ,  see  Imperfection. 

foil  (1),  *foyle,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  f<mler= to  tread,  to 
stamp  upon,  from  Low  Lat.  fullo,  folo- to  full 
cloth.] 

1.  To  trample  underfoot;  to  insult. 

*2.  To  keep  down  or  under ;  to  repress,  to  restrain. 

3.  To  defeat,  to  baffle;  to  frustrate;  to  render 
vain  or  nugatory. 

“But  they  who  tried  -were  foiled.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*4.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

“  Whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I  am  crossed  in 
my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  9uch  a  variety  of  odd  creat¬ 
ures  in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another, 
and  puzzle  the  chase.” — Addison. 

*5.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  mar,  to  spoil. 

“When  light-winged  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  foil,  with  wanton  dullness, 

My  speculative  and  officed  instruments.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  foil  and  to  defeat, 
see  Defeat. 

*f6ll  (2),  *foyl,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  file  or  foul 
(cj.  v.),  but  possibly  the  same  as  foil  (1),  v.]  To  de- 

f(Jil  (1),  *foile,  *foyle  (1),  s.  [Foil  (1),  v.] 

*1.  A  defeat,  a  frustration ;  a  baffling. 

2.  A  blunt  weapon  for  fencing  ;  a  thin  blade  with 
a  button  on  the  end. 

*3.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  hunted. 

*lf  (1)  To  give  foil:  To  discomfit. 

(2)  To  take  the  foil :  To  be  discomfited. 

foil  (2),  *foyle  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  /euiile=aleaf,  from 
Lat.  folium.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  leaf. 

‘  ‘As  many  vnces  take 
Of  violette,  not  but  oonly  the  foil” 

Palladius:  On  Husbandrie,  p.  144. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  a  different  color,  character, 
or  quality  which  serves  to  set  off  another  thing  to 
advantage  by  comparison  or  contrast. 

“Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  off  j  we  impose  the  incon¬ 
tinence  of  Paris  to  the  temperance  of  Hector.” — Broome: 
On  the  Odyssey. 


♦f<5in'-mg,  *foyn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Foin,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  thrusting  or  making 
feints,  as  in  fencing  ;  foinery. 

♦fdin'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foining;  -ly.]  In  a 
pushing  or  thrusting  manner;  with  a  push  or 
thrust. 

♦foig  -on,  *fois-oun,  *foy-son,  *foy-soun,  *foi- 
zon,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fuison;  Fr.  foison,  from  Lat.  fusio 
(acc.  fusionem)  =  an  outpouring,  from  fusus,  pa. 
par.  of  fundo=to  pour  out.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance. 

2.  A  plan,  a  contrivance. 

*foiij  -6n-less,  a.  [En g.  foison;  -less.]  Innutri- 
cious,  unprofitable.  {Lit.  dbfig.)  [Fissenless.] 
fdist,  v.  t.  [O.  Dut.  vusten=  to  break  wind ;  veest— 
a  breaking  of  wind.  “To  foist,  feist,  fizzle,  are  all 
originally  to  break  wind  in  a  noiseless  manner,  and 
thus  to  foist  is  to  introduce  something,  the  obnox¬ 
ious  effects  of  which  are  only  learned  by  disagree¬ 
able  experience.”  {Wedgivood.)] 

1.  To  introduce  surreptitiously,  wrongfully,  or 
unwarrantably  ;  to  thrust  in  fraudulently  ;  to  try  to 
pass  off  as  genuine,  true  or  trustworthy. 

“He  is  most  certainly  wrong  in  taking  the  liberty  he 
has  of  foisting  in  words.” — Waterland:  Works,  iv.  87. 

*2.  To  introduce  slyly  or  quietly. 

“My  whisperings  foisted  in  all  ears.” 

Swift:  Dial,  between  Mad  Mullinix  and  Timothy. 

*3.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  hoax. 

“  Cutting  of  purses  and  foisting.” — Middleton:  Roaring 
Girl,  i.  1. 

♦foist  (1),  s.  [Foist,  u.] 

1.  A  cheater,  a  swindler,  a  sharper. 

2.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud,  an  imposition, 
♦foist  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  fuste ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fusta,  from 

Low  Lat.  fusta.]  A  light,  fast-sailing  vessel. 

♦foist  -er,  s.  [Eng.  foist;  -er.]  One  who  foists; 
a  falsifier ;  a  cheat. 

♦foist  -ied,  a.  [Eng.  foisty;  -ed.~\  Made  foisty, 
fusty,  or  moldy. 

♦fdist'-i-ness,  s.  [English foisty;  -ness.]  Fusti¬ 
ness,  moldiness. 

♦foist  -y,  *foist-ie,  a.  [Foisty.]  Moldy,  fusty, 
♦fdi  -ter-er,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  faitour=a  vagabond.] 
A  vagabond.  {Wharton.) 
f  ole -land,  s.  [Folkland.] 
fold  (l),  *fald,  *falde,  *fauld,  *folde,  (l),*foold, 
s.  [A.  S.fald;  cogn.  with  Sw .falla;  Dan. /old.] 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  leaf  in  architecture  or  carving,  as  a 
trefoil  ornament;  or  a  window,  having  lobes  like 
clover,  and  then  said  to  be  trefoiled,  quatrefoiled, 
cinquefoiled,  &c. 

2.  Jewelry :  A  thin  leaf  of  metal,  for  plating,  or  to 
color  a  gem  behind  which  it  is  placed.  A  colored 
foil  imparts  its  tint  to  a  gem  whose  natural  color  is 
vague  and  insipid.  Foil  is  made  by  rolling  into 
thin  sheets  a  plate  of  copper  covered  with  a  layer 
of  silver.  The  silver  surface  is  polished  and  covered 
with  a  clean  varnish,  colored  or  white.  Tin  or  lead 
foil  is  very  thin  sheets. 

3.  Glass:  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  tin  at  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass. 

f<5il  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  foil  (1),  v. ;  -able.)  That 
may  or  can  be  foiled,  frustrated,  or  defeated. 

failed,  a.  [En g.foil  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 

Arch. :  Having  foils ;  as,  &  foiled  arch. 

fdil'-er,  s.  [En  g.foil  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  foils, 
defeats,  or  frustrates. 

foil-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Foil  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  defeating,  frustrating  or  baffling. 

2.  The  track  of  a  deer  on  the  grass. 


*f<5in,  *foygne,  *foyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Yv.foindre, 
foigner. ] 

A.  Trans.:  To  thrust  at. 

“Hente  hym  be  the  nekke  and  foygnede  hym  with  that 
knyf.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  5,640. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  thrust  or  push,  as  in  fencing. 

**  They  foyneden  ech  at  other.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,656. 


♦fdin  (1),  *foyne,  s.  [Foin.v.]  A  thrust,  a  stroke, 
as  in  fencing. 

*f(5in  (2),  *fooyne,  *foyn,  S.  [0.  Fr.  faine,foine; 
Fr.  fouine ;  Sp.  fuina ;  Port,  foinha.] 

1.  A  polecat,  a  fitchet. 

2.  Fur  from  the  polecat. 

*f<5in-er-^,  s.  [Foin,u.] 

Fencing:  The  act  of  making  feints  or  thrusts 
with  a  foil ;  fencing.  _ 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  pen  or  inclosure  in  which  sheep  or  other 
animals  are  confined. 

“His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reaped;  the  other  part,  sheepwalks  and  folds.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  431. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  flock  of  sheep. 

“Leolin,  Ialmost  sin  in  envying  you: 

The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 

Loves  you.” — Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  361. 

*(2)  A  limit,  a  boundary. 

“  Secure  from  meeting,  they’re  distinctly  rolled, 

Nor  leave  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful  fold.” 

Creech:  Lucretius. 

II.  Script.:  The  church,  the  flock  of  Christ. 

“  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold.” — John 
x.  16. 

fold-yard,  s.  A  yard  in  which  sheep  or  cattle 
are  folded  for  feeding. 

fold  (2),  *folde  (2),  s.  [Fold  (2),  v.  Cf.  Fris. 
fald;  Ger.  falte;  Goth.  flahto= a  plaiting  of  the 
hair.] 

1.  The  act  of  folding,  or  doubling  up  any  ma¬ 
terial. 

2.  A  part  of  any  material  folded,  doubled,  or  bent 
and  laid  on  another. 

“  The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded  in  a 
number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums.”— Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  771. 

3.  An  involution,  a  bend. 

‘‘Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze  !” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  499. 

*4.  A  clasp,  an  embrace. 

“  Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

*5.  A  doubling,  an  intricacy,  shifting. 

“  Our  author  seems  to  have  sufficiently  understood  the 
folds  and  doubles  of  Sylla’s  disposition.” — Dryden:  Life 
of  Plutarch. 

U  Fold  is  largely  used  as  the  last  element  in  com¬ 
position  to  signify  the  number  of  times  a  thing 
occurs  or  is  repeated. 

“  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit;  some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  thirty 
fold.” — Matthew  xiii.  8. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-eian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


f51d  (3),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  fowl(?).]  (See  th# 
compound.) 

fold  meadow-grass,  s. 

Agric.:  Poa  trivialis.  [Fowl-grass.] 

♦fold  (4),  *folde  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  folde;  O.  Sax. 
folda;  Icel .fold.] 

1.  The  ground. 

“Leirking  .  .  .  reste  time  on  f olden.” 

Layamon,  i.  149. 

2.  The  earth,  the  world. 

“His  non  so  feir  on  folde  to  fynde.” 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  134. 

fold  (1),  v.  t.  &i.  [Fold  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shut  up,  pen,  or  inclose  in  a  fold. 

“  To  the  fields  I  haste  my  folded  flock  to  Bee.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymphal  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  shut  up  or  pen  sheep  in  a  fold. 

“  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.” 

Milton:  Comus ,  93. 

f51d  (2),  *fald,  *falde,  *folde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

fealdan:  cogn.  with  Dan.  folde ;  Sw.  falla;  Icel. 
falda;  Goth,  falthan;  Ger.  fatten;  Lat.  plecto;  Gr. 
pleko .] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  double  or  bend  over  part  of  any  material  on 
to  another ;  to  lay  one  part  over  another. 

“  Take  forth  paper,  fold  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  L 

2.  To  double  or  lay  together. 

“He  had  folded  his  arms  and  said  ‘  God’s  will  be  done.’  “ 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  clasp,  to  embrace. 

"With  that  he  hir  in  armes  bent 
And  ful  fair  he  gan  hir  falde.” 

Iwaine  and  Gawaine,  1,424. 

*4.  To  plait,  to  weave. 

*5.  To  bend. 

“A  man  cam  to  hym  foldid  on  knees.” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew  xvii.  14. 

*6.  To  close,  to  shut  up. 

“Whanne  he  had  folded  or  closed  the  book.” — Wycliffe: 
Luke  iv.  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  close  over  or  on  to  another  of  the- 
same  kind  ;  to  become  folded,  doubled,  or  plaited. 

“  The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  wer e  folding,  and  the 
two  leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding.” — 1  Kings  vi.  34. 
♦fold  -age  (age  as  ig)  (1),  s.  [Faldage.] 
fold  -age  (age  as  ig)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fold  (2),  v.; 
-age.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  leaves  having  several 
foldings  and  turnings,  one  from  the  other, 
fold'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fold,  v.] 
tfolded-vernation,  s. 

Bot. :  Vernation  consisting  of  simple  folds,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  cherry  and  the  lime  tree. 

*fold'-ed-lf ,  adv.  [En  g.  folded;  -ly.]  Infolds, 
fold  -er,  s.  [Eng. /old  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  folds  ;  specif,  an  ivory  or 

bone  blade,  used  in  folding  sheets  for  binding ;  also 
in  forwarding  sheets  from  the  pile  in  feeding  to 
presses.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

2.  {PI.) :  A  form  of  eyeglasses  in  which  the  lenses 
fold  together  for  the  pocket,  and  grasp  the  nose  by 
a  spring  bow  or  stiff  joint  when  in  use. 

fold  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fold  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  penning 
sheep  in  a  fold ;  a  fold ;  a  pen. 

fold-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fold  (2),  r.l 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  y 

1.  The  act  of  doubling,  bending,  or  turning  one 
part  of  a  body  onto  or  over  another 

2.  A  fold  ;  a  double. 

3.  A  circle,  a  fold,  a  roll,  a  turning. 

*4.  An  intricacy,  a  secret. 

*5.  {PL):  Wrappers;  swaddling  clothes.  {Scotch.) 
II.  Bookbinding :  The  process  by  which  printed 
sheets  are  so  doubled  up  as  to  bring  the  pages  into 
consecutiveness  for  gathering  and  binding.  The 
number  of  pages  to  each  side  of  the  sheet  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  name  4to,  8vo,  12mo,  16mo,  24mo.  32mo, 
48mo.  The  folio  sheet  has  two  pages  on  each  side, 
and  is  onde  folded.  The  size  of  the  book  will,  there¬ 
fore,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  is  folded.  Each  distinct  sheet  of*a 
book  has  a  certain  mark,  called  a  Signature  (q.  v.). 
These  are  gathered  consecutively  to  form  the  book. 

folding-bed,  s.  A  bed  that  can  be  shut  up  so  as 
to  stand  upright  against  a  wall. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del; 
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folkmote 


folding-boat 


folding-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  boat  whose  frame  is 
collapsible  for  compact  stowage,  either  on  ship¬ 
board  or  for  transportation  on  land.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  folding-boat  may  be  used  for  cross¬ 
ing  streams  or  reconnoitring,  or  as  a  bridge  pontoon. 
Such  boats  aro  also  occasionally  employed  by  sports¬ 
men  who  often  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  find 
aquatic  game,  finny  or  feathered,  on  coast,  lake  or 
river. 

folding-chair,  s.  A  chair  which  is  collapsible 
for  carriage  or  stowage. 

folding-doors,  s.pl.  A  pair  of  doors  hang  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  doorway,  and  meeting  in  the 
middle. 

folding-machine,  s. 

1.  Print.:  A  machine  for  folding  printed  sheets 
for  books  or  newspapers. 

2.  Metall. :  A  machine  which  bends  pans  and  tin¬ 
ware  to  form.  Some  are  rollers,  others  presses,  and 

et  others  act  like  the  envelope-machine,  having 
inged  leaves  which  press  up  the  sides  against  a 
former. 

folding-net,  s.  A  bird-net  shutting  upon  its  prey, 
folding-stool,  s.  A  camp-stool, 
folding- valve,  s.  A  flexible  flap  which  lies  upon 
a  perforated  plate  forming  its  seat,  and  rolls  or 
unrolls  thereupon  to  open  or  close  the  passage-way. 
The  band  is  connected  to  an  arm  on  a  shaft  which 
passes  through  a  stuffing-box  to  the  outside  of  the 
case. 

fold-less,  a.  [Eng.  fold  (2) ,  s. ;  -less.]  Having 
no  fold  or  double. 

fold-net,  s.  [Eng.  fold  (2),  v.,  and  net.]  Afold- 
ing-net  (q.  v.). 

♦fold'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  fold  (2),  v. ;  -ure.]  The  act 
of  folding  or  doubling ;  a  fold. 

“My  letters  are  generally  charged  as  double  at  the 
post-office,  from  their  inveterate  clumsiness  of  foldure.” 
— Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton. 

*f61d'~y,  a.  [English  fold ;  - y.\  Full  of  folds; 
doubled  into  folds ;  folded ;  in  folds. 

“Those  limbs  beneath  their  foldy  vestments  moving.” 

J.  Baillie.  ( Ogilvie .) 

♦fole-large,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  /o?e  =  fool,  and  large 
=lavish,  free.]  Foolishly  liberal ;  lavish.  [Fool- 

LARGE.] 

f  d-li-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  foliaceus.] 
[Foliaceous.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Cellulares,  or  cellular  plants, 
comprehending  the  foliaceous  orders  Filices,  Equi* 
setaceee,  Lycopodinese,  and  Marsilaceee.  It  was 
distinguished  from  the  Aphyllee,  containing  the 
Mosses,  Lichens,  Algse,  Fungi,  &c. 

f o-lI-a’-§e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),a.  [Latin 
foliaceus=leaiy,  leaf-shaped.] 

1.  BQtany : 

(1)  Having  the  texture  of  a  leaf. 

(2)  Leaf-shaped  ;  furnished  with  leaves. 

2.  Min. :  Having  thin  laminae,  like  the  leaves  of 
plants,  or  splitting  into  such  layers. 

“A  piece  of  another,  consisting  of  an  outer  crust,  of  a 
ruddy  talcky  spar,  and  a  blue  talcky  foliaceous  spar.” — 
Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

3.  Zobl. :  Shaped  or  arranged  like  leaves.  {Owen.) 

foliaceous-lichens,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  lichens  with 
leafy  fronds.  [Lichen.] 

fo'-li-age  (age  aslg),s.  [0.  Fr.  foillage.fueil- 
lage ;  Fr.  feuillage,  iTom  foille,  fueille ,fueil,  feuille ; 
Lat.  folium— a.  leaf ;  Sp  .foliage.) 

1.  Bot. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  viewed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate. 

2.  Arch. :  The  representation  of  leaves  or  clusters 
of  them  as  ornaments  to  capitals,  friezes,  pedi¬ 
ments,  &c. 

foliage-bound,  a.  Bound  round  or  encircled 
With  foliage,  leaves,  &c. 
foliage-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  distinguished 
from  a  floral  leaf,  a  seed-leaf  or  cotyledon,  <fcc. 

*fo  -li-age/age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Foliage,  s.]  To 
work  or  fashion  into  the  representation  or  like¬ 
ness  of  foliage ;  ornamented  with  foliage  or  imita¬ 
tions  of  foliage. 

fo’-11-e.r,  a.  [Lat.  folium= a  leaf.]  Consisting 
of  or  pertaining  to  leaves ;  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf. 

f  o-ll-ate,  v.  t.  [Foliate,  a.] 

1.  To  beat  out  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or  lamina. 

2.  To  cover  over  with  a  thin  coat  or  sheet  of  tin, 
quicksilver,  &c. ;  as,  to  foliate  a  mirror. 

fo-11-g.te,  a.  &s.  [Lat./oKafus=leaved;  leafy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bot.:  Clothed  with  leaves. 

2.  Geom. :  [Foliate  Curve.] 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Foliate-curve  (q.  v.). 


foliate-curve,  s. 

Geom. :  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consisting  of 
two  infinite  branches,  with  a  common  asymptote, 
which  intersect  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  leaf-like 
branch.  Its  equation  is  x3  -j-  y3—a,  x,  y. 

fo  -11-at-ed,  a.  [ [Lat.  foliatus .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Covered  or  coated  with  a  thin 
plate,  coat,  or  foil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  [ Foliated- arch ;  Foliation.] 

2.  Zobl.  (of  shells) :  Splitting  into  laminee.  Used 
when  the  shelly  layers  tend  to  separate  from  each 
other. 

3.  Min. :  Splitting  into  plates,  lamellar. 

4.  Petrol.:  Laminated  schistose.  (Used  chiefly 
of  the  Metamorphic  rocks.) 

foliated-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  One  having  a  number  of  lobes  or  leaves. 

foliated-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  kind  of  black  coal  consisting  of  shining 
laminae,  which  easily  separate  from  each  other. 

foliated-joint,  s. 

Carp.:  A  rabbeted  joint,  where  one  part  overlies 
another. 

foliated-tellurium,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Nagvagite  (q.v.). 

fo-ll-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  foliatio,  from  foliatus— 
leaved,  from  folium,—  a  leaf.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  beating  out  into  a  thin 
coat,  plate,  or  lamina. 

2.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  coating  or  covering 
with  a  thin  sheet,  coat,  or  foil. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  act  of  leafing. 

(2)  The  same  as  Vernation  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geol.:  The  separation  of  schistose  or  other 
rocks  into  layers  capable  of  being  detached  from 
each  other.  The  laminee  generally  split  parallel  to 
the  lineof  stratification.  They  have  often  between 
them  a  layer  of  mica.  Example,  mica-schist. 

3.  Arch. :  (See  extract.) 

“  Feathering  or  foliation  .  .  .  an  arrangement  of 
email  arcs  or  foils  separated  by  projecting  cusps  .  .  . 
may  be  otherwise  explained  to  consist  in  placing  a  foil 
arch  within  a  plain  arch  that  will  fit  it,  which  is  then 
said  to  be  foliated.” — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

♦fo’-ll-u-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  foliat(e) ;  -ure.] 

1.  Leafage,  foliage. 

“They  wreathed  together  the  foliature  of  the  fig-tree.” 
— Shuckford:  On  the  Creation,  p.  203. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  hammered  out 
into  a  thin  sheet,  plate,  or  lamina. 

*fol-i-er,  s.  [Foil,  s.]  Goldsmiths’  foil. 

fo-lif-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  folium—  a  leaf,  and  fero 
=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  leaves. 

*f  o-li-lp'-sir-ous,  a.  [Lat.  folium— a  leaf,  and 
pario= to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  Producing  leaves  only,  as  leaf-buds. 

*fol-i-ly,  *folyly,  *foliliche,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 

/ol2/=foolish ;  -ly.]  Foolishly. 

“I  have  my  body  folily  dispendid.” 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  9,277. 

f  6  -11-6,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  ablative  sing.  of/oK«m=a 
leaf.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Printing: 

(1)  The  running  number  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 
The  even  folios  are  on  the  left-hand  pages,  the  odd 
upon  the  right.  The  folios  of  prefatory  matter  are 
frequently  in  lower-case  Roman  numerals. 

(21  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

(3)  A  book  of  the  largest  size,  whose  sheets  are 
folded  but  once,  four  pages  to  the  sheet ;  hence  it  is 
used  generally  for  any  large  volume  or  work. 

2.  Book  keep.:  A  page  or  opening  in  an  account- 
book. 

3.  Law:  A  certain  number  of  words  in  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  The  number  varies  in  the  states;  thus  in 
some  of  them,  as  in  England,  in  low  law  documents, 
conveyances,  deeds,  &c.,  the  folio  is  seventy-two 
words ;  in  chancery  and  parliamentary  proceedings 
ninety  words.  In  New  York  and  other  states  one 
hundred  words  constitute  a  folio. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Print.:  Consisting  of  sheets  folded  only  once, 
four  pages  to  the  sheet. 

“In  fifty  folio  volumes, 

Printed  by  Elzevir  in  columns.” 

Cawthorn:  Birth,  <S:c.,  of  Genius. 

folio-post,  s.  A  flat  writing-paper,  generally 
17x24  inches. 


f  6  -11-6,  v.  t.  [Folio,  s.] 

Print.:  To  mark  the  folios  or  pages  of  a  book; 
periodical,  &c. ;  to  paginate, 
fo  -11-6-late,  a.  [En g.foliol(e);  -ate.] 

Bot.:  Having  leaflets;  often  used  in  composition 
as  Trifoliolate. 

fo'-lx-ole,  f 6-11-5 '-lum  (pi.  fo-lI-6'-le§,  fo-ll- 

6'-l?t),  s.  [Dimim  of  Lat./oZmm=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  leaflet,  a  small  leaf  constituting  with 
others  a  compound  leaf. 

*f  o'-li-o-mort,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  folium=a  leaf,  and 
mortuum=  dead.]  [Feuillemot.] 
f  o'-li-ose,  a.  [Lat.^leafy,  full  of  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Closely  covered  with  leaves, 
foliose  hepaticse,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Hepaticse,  contradistinguished 
from  Thalloid  or  Frondose  Hepaticse. 

*f o-li-OS'-I-ty,  s.  (Eng.  folio ;  s  connective;  suff. 
-ity.)  The  bulk  or  voluminousness  of  a  folio ;  dis¬ 
cursiveness  ;  diffuseness. 

*fo  -li-6t,s.  (Fv.follet = a  goblin;  O.Fr./oZ;  Fr. 
/ow=foolish.]  A  goblin,  an  elf. 
fo  -li-ous,  a.  [Lat./oZiosws.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Foliose  (q.  v.). 
folk  (as  fok),  *folc,  *folck,  *folke,  *follc,  s. 
[A.  S.folc:  cogn.  with  l)ut,  volk;  Icel.  f6lk ;  Dan.  & 
few.  folk ;  Ger.  volk ;  O.  H.  Ger.  folk,  folc;  Latin 
plebs.  Probably  the  same  as  flock  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  number  or  assemblage  of  people. 

“  Swa  mykel/olfc  com  never  togyder.” 

Hampole:  Prick\of  Conscience,  6,013. 

*2.  A  nation,  a  people. 

“  Brytons  were  the  first efolc  that  to  Engelond  come.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3. 

3.  People  collectively  or  generally. 

“  Gave  hem  forthe  to  poure  folk  that  for  my  love  hit 
asketh.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  210. 

4.  It  is  used  with  a  qualifying  adjective  to  express 
a  class  of  people ;  as,  the  old  folk ,  the  young  folk, 
and  sometimes  in  the  plural. 

“The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit; 

Were  e’er  such  hungry  folki” 

Cowper:  The  Yearly  Distress. 

*5.  An  individual,  a  person. 

“Thes  tli re  folks  and  no  moffor  noght  resayue.” 

Boke  of  Curtasye,  646. 

1[  Folk-free  and  sacless:  A  term  applied  to  one 
who  is  a  lawful  freeman,  whether  by  birth  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  born  a  thrall,  by  manumission. 

“Folk-free  and  sacless  art  thou  in  town  and  from  town, 
in  the  forest  as  in  the  field.”— Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxii. 

♦Folke-stone,  s.  [Folk-stone.] 

*folk  -land  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [A.  S .folcland.] 
Feudal  law:  The  land  of  the  folk  or  people,  as 
distinguished  from  book-land,  or  land  held  by 
charter  or  deed.  It  was  held  by  no  assurance  in 
writing,  but  distributed  among  the  common  folk  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  his  discre¬ 
tion.  It  could  not  be  devised  by  will. 

“Now,  with  regard  to  the folkland,  this  was  a  species  of 
tenure  neither  strictly  feudal,  Normal,  nor  Saxon;  but 
mixed  and  compounded  of  them  all;  and  which  also,  on 
account  of  the  heriots  that  usually  attend  it,  may  seem  to 
have  something  Danish  in  its  composition.  Under  the 
Saxon  government  there  were  a  sort  of  people  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  downright  servitude,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle  or  stock  upon  it.  These 
seem  to  have  been  those  who  held  what  was  called  the 
folkland,  from  which  they  were  removable  at  the  lord’s 
pleasure.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

folk  -lore  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eug./oZfc,  and  lore.] 
Popular  superstitions,  tales,  traditions,  or  legends. 
Of  late  years  the  importance  of  the  study  of  folk¬ 
lore  has  met  with  increasing  recognition  from  stu¬ 
dents  of  anthropology  and  of  comparative  religion. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  myths  are  found  in 
a  somewhat  similar  form  among  peoples  widely 
divergent  in  race  and  locality.  By  some  writers  this 
fact  is  claimed  insupportof  the  Mosaic  cosmogony; 
while  others  see  in  it  a  strong  proof  in  favor  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  and  a  means  of  tracing  the 
steps  by  which  man  has  advanced  to  his  present 
position.  The  term  Folklore  was  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thom  in  A.  D,  1846. 

“  Modern  folklore  holds  either  that  a  knocking  or  rum¬ 
bling  on  the  floor  is  an  omen  of  a  death  about  to  happen; 
that  dying  persons  themselves  announce  their  dissolution 
to  their  friends  in  such  strange  sounds.” — Tylor:  Primi¬ 
tive  Culture  (1873),  i.  145. 

folk'-lor-ist  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  folklor(e); 

- ist .]  One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Folklore  (q.  v.). 

folk  -mote,  *folk'-mo6t  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng. 

folk;  -mote;  A.  S.folc-gemdt.) 

1.  An  assembly  of  the  people  to  consider  matters 
affecting  the  commonwealth;  answering  in  some 
measure  to  a  parliament. 

2.  A  court-leet  or  local  court. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


folkmoter 


1879 


following 


*folk-m6t-er,  *folk;-mo6t-er  (folk  as  f ok),  s. 

A^TO°f(e);  -er.J  One  who  frequents  or  at¬ 
tends  a  folkmoot ;  a  democrat. 

folk  -rede  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  folk,  and  Mid. 
Jtng.  rede— knowledge,  advice.]  Popular  stories  or 
legends  imbedded  in  the  common  vernacular  of  the 
people. 


folk-right  (as  fok'-rlt),  s.  [Bug. folk,  and  right. A 
lUe  rights  to  which  every  citizen  of  an  organized 
society  has  a  claim,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  sovereign ;  common  justice. 


Folk  -stone,  Folke-stone  (folk  as  fok),  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  seaport  town  in  Kent,  England, 
five  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Dover. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  near,  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  town  described  under  A. 


fFolkstone-marl,  s. 

•Geol. :  The  same  as  Gault  (q.  v.). 

*fol  -li-al,  a.  [En g.foll(y); -al.~\  Foolish. 

*f  ol’-let,  s.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Foliot  (q.  v.). 

*fOl-liche,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  fol= foolish;  -liche 
=ly.]  Foolishly. 

fol’-ll-cle,  *for-n-cule,  *f6l-llc-u-lus,  s. 
LLat.  folliculus=a  small  bag  or  sack;  dimin.  of 
follis= a  leathern  sack.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cavity  in  any  body  with  strong 
coats. 


2.  Bot. :  A  form  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley  in  his 
class  Apocarpi.  It  is  one-celled,  one  or  many 
seeded,  one-valved,  superior,  ventral,  dehiscent  by 
the  suture,  and  bearing  its  seeds  at  the  base  or  each 
margin  of  the  suture.  It  differs  from  the  legume  in 
having  but  one  valve  instead  of  two.  A  flower  of 
Nigella,  or  one  of  Delphinium ,  produces  several 
such  follicles. 


3.  Anat.  db  Zo6l. :  A  minute  secreting  bag,  which 
commonly  opens  upon  a  mucous  membrane ;  a  simple 
gland.  It  is  called  also  a  crypt  or  lacuna. 

“  The  follicles  then  appear  to  become  atrophied.” — Todd 
<£  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  454. 


If  Double  follicle :  The  same  as  Conceptaculum 
(q.  v.) .  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  Syncarpi.  It 
is  akin  to  the  follicle,  but  the  seeds  lie  loose  instead 
of  adhering  to  marginal  placentae.  Example, 
Asclepius,  Apocyncum  (q.  v.).  In  general  it  is  not 
now  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  follicle, 
f  6l-llc'-fi-lij,r,  a.  [Lat.  follicularis.'] 

Bot. :  Like  a  follicle. 


follicular  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Small  rounded  secreting  bodies,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  called  also  Conglobate  and  Lymphoid 
Glands,  and  may  be  solitary  or  agminated.  ( Quain .) 

fol-lIc-u-lar'-l-$L,  fol-lic-u-lar'-e§,  subst.  pi. 
[Neut.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj.  follicularis.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Proteace®,  characterized  by 
their  having  woody  follicles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
tribes  or  families,  Grevillidee  and  Banksid®. 

tf  ol-llc'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Latin  follicul(us)  [Fol¬ 
licle],  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - ated .] 

Bot.  db  ZoSl. :  Having  follicles,  follicular, 
f  ol-llc'-u-ll,  s.pl.  [PI.  of  Lat.  folliculus.]  [Fol¬ 
licle.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thee®  sporangia  or 
involucre  in  the  cone  of  an  equisetum. 

ffol-llc'-tl-lous,  a.  [Lat.  follicul(us),  and  Eng., 
«&c.,  suff.  -pus.] 

Bot.  &  Zobl. :  Abounding  in  follicles,  having  or 
producing  follicles. 

*fol-lI-ful,  a.  [Eng.  folly ;  -full.]  Full  of  folly 
or  foolishness. 


fol  -low,  *folge,  *fol-gen,  *fol-ow,  *fol-hen, 
*fol-i-en,  *fol-we,  *fol-uwe,  *fol-wyn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  fylcgan,  fylgian.fyligan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
volgen;  Icel .fylgja;  Dan.  fdlge ;  Sw.  fOlga ;  Ger. 
folgen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fol/cen.] 

A.  Transitive: 


I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  go  or  come  after;  to  move  behind  in  the 
same  course  or  direction. 

“  Peter  followed  him  afar  off.” — Matthew  xxvi.  58. 

2.  To  pursue,  as  an  enemy ;  to  chase. 

“  She  followed  flies  ;  she  fled  from  followes  post.”  ,, 
Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  1. 

*3.  To  pursue  as  an  object  to  be  gained  or  at¬ 
tained;  to  seek  after;  to  try  to  gain. 

“Follow  peace  with  all  men.” — Hebrews  xii.  14. 

*4.  To  seek  the  company  of ;  to  court. 

“Thou  followedst  not  young  men.” — Ruth  iii.  10. 

5.  To  attend  upon  ;  to  accompany  as  an  attendant. 
“And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and  followed 

Saul  to  the  battle.” — 1  Samuel  xvii.  13. 

6.  To  attend  to ;  to  tend. 

“The  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock.”— Amos 
▼ii.  15. 


1°  succe0d  or  come  after  in  point  of  time. 

.  To  succeed  or  come  next  to  in  point  of  rank  or 
importance. 

*9.  To  be  inferior  or  second  to. 

“  Her  education  follows  not  any.” 

Massinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  go  after;  to  watch  the  course  of;  to  keep 
the  eye  fixed  on. 

“  Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 

And  followed  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  642. 

11.  To  adhere  to,  to  side  with. 

“They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  foU 
lowed  other  gods.” — Judges  ii.  12. 

12.  To  result  from ;  to  succeed  as  a  consequence ; 
to  be  the  effect  of. 

13.  To  keep  the  mind  or  attention  fixed  on,  so  as 
to  understand  fully  the  intention,  meaning,  or  force 
of  anything  in  progress ;  as,  to  follow  an  argument. 

14.  To  imitate  or  copy,  as  an  example  or  pattern. 

“  Ill  patterns  are  sure  to  he  followed  more  than  good 
rules.” — Locke. 

15.  To  obey ;  to  observe  as  a  guide  or  direction. 

“  Those  obvious  rules  that  had  been  followed  by  our  an¬ 
cestors.” — Chesterfield:  Common  Sense,  No.  4. 

16.  To  walk  in,  to  practice ;  as,  to  follow  a  profes¬ 
sion. 

“Had  I  but  followed  the  arts.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

*17.  To  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 

“  He  that  undertaketh  and  followeth  other  men’s  busi¬ 
ness  for  gain,  shall  fall  into  suits.” — Ecclus.  xxix.  19. 

*18.  To  practice  or  give  one’s  self  to  the  use  of. 

“  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that 
they  may  follow  strong  drink.” — Isaiah  v.  11. 

*19.  To  maintain,  to  keep  up. 

“They  bound  themselves  to  his  laws  and  obedience; 
and  in  case  it  had  been  followed  upon  them,  as  it  should 
have  been,  they  should  have  been  reduced  to  perpetual 
civility.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*20.  To  impel;  to  urge  or  drive  forward,  as  one 
pressing  behind. 

“  O  Antony! 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  L 

II.  Scots  Law :  To  pursue  at  law ;  to  sue. 

“Aud  gif  the  trespass  be  donne  of  suddande  chauld- 
melly,  the  party  scathit  sail  folowe,  and  the  party  tres- 
passande  sail  defende,  eftir  the  cours  of  the  auld  lawis  of 
the  realme.” — Pari.  James  I.  (a.  1415),  Acts  (ed.  1814), 
p.  9,  s.  7. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  or  go  after. 

“And  Peter  followed  afar  off.” — Luke  xxii.  54. 

2.  To  pursue,  to  chase. 

“And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul.” — 1 
Samuel  xxxi.  2. 

*3.  To  seek  after,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  or 
gained ;  to  long  for. 

“My  son\  followeth  hard  after  thee.” — Ps.  lxiii.  8. 

4.  To  come  after  in  point  of  time  or  order ;  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

5.  To  attend  upon  a  person ;  to  act  as  an  attend¬ 
ant. 

*6.  To  continue  endeavors ;  to  persevere. 

“  Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord.” — Hosea  vi.  3. 

7.  To  result;  to  arise  as  an  effect  or  consequence. 

“What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

To  come  close  after,  as  a  result ;  to  attend. 

“  Arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  684. 

9.  To  result,  as  an  inference. 

“  It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  be  the  next  thing  to  be  done  or  said. 

“  This /oliou>s:  make  for  Sicilia.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

IT  (1)  To  follow  on: 

Cricket:  When  the  side  which  goes  in  second  in  a 

ame  of  cricket  fail  to  make  within  a  certain  num- 

er  of  the  runs  made  by  their  opponents  in  the  first 
innings,  they  have  to  go  in  a  second  time  at  once ; 
this  is  called  following  on.  The  word  is  also  used 
substantively. 

"The  professional  made  four  fours  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  follow  on  was  soon  saved.”— London  Standard. 

(2)  To  follow  suit: 

Cards :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as  that 
first  played;  hence,  generally,  to  follow  the  same 
line  or  course  of  action  as  that  taken  by  a  prede¬ 
cessor. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow, 
to  succeed,  and  to  ensue  :  “ Follow  and  succeed  are 
said  of  persons  and  things ;  ensue  of  things  only ; 


follow  denotes  the  going  in  order,  in  a  trace  or  line ; 
succeed  denotes  the  going  or  being  in  the  same 
place  immediately  after  another:  many  persons 
may  follow  each  other  at  the  same  time ;  but 
only  one  individual  properly  succeeds  another.  To 
follow  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  by  a 
connection  between  them  ;  to  succeed  implies  simply 
to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  is  to  follow 
by  a  necessary  connection.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow  and 
to  pursue:  “The  idea  of  going  after  anything  in 
order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  in  these 
terms,  but  under  different  circumstances :  one  fol¬ 
lows  a  person  mostly  with  a  friendly  intention  ;  one 
pursues  with  a  hostile  intention.  In  application  to 
things,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and 
pursue  more  in  the  active  sense :  a  man  folloivs  the 
plan  of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  he  fol¬ 
loivs  his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an  object.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  tofolloiv  and 
to  imitate:  “Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulat¬ 
ing  of  our  actions  by  something  that  offers  itself  to 
us,  or  is  set  before  us ;  but  we  follow  that  which  is 
either  internal  or  external;  we  imitate  that  only 
which  is  external.  To  follotv  and  to  imitate  may 
both  be  applied  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad  :  the 
former  to  all  the  actions,  but  the  latter  only  to  the 
behavior  or  the  external  manners.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

follow-board,  s. 

Found. :  A  board  beneath  the  pattern,  and  on 
which  it  lies  while  the  loam  is  being  rammed. 

fol-low-er,  *fol-ew-er,  *fol-ware,  *fol-wer,  «. 

[Eng .follow;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  after  another  in  the 
same  direction. 

2.  One  who  pursues  after  another. 

3.  One  who  follows  another  as  his  leader  or  guide, 

“  Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.” — Ephesians 

v.  I. 

4.  One  who  seeks  after  pr  tries  to  attain  anything, 

“  If  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good.” — 1  Peter  iii. 

13. 

5.  One  who  follows  another  as  an  attendant  or 
dependent. 

“No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  L 

6.  An  associate,  a  companion. 

“How  accompanied,  can’st  thou  tell  that? 

With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

7.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

"Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now 
you  are  a  leader.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

8.  A  servant,  a  retainer. 

“What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap!” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  L  4. 

9.  One  of  the  same  party  or  faction. 

10.  A  male  sweetheart,  a  beau.  (Colloquial.) 

11.  Technically  : 

1.  Law-stat. :  A  sheet  of  parchment  added  on  to 
the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture  or  other  deed. 

2.  Mach. :  A  portion  of  a  machine,  usually  sliding 
in  guides,  and  moved  by  another  portion ;  as  the 
reciprocating  punch-stock  in  a  fly-press,  which  is 
moved  by  the  screw  to  which  it  is  swiveled.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  platen  of  many  presses. 

3.  Steam-engin. :  The  cover  or  plug  of  a  stuffing- 
box,  which  rests  upon  and  compresses  the  packing ; 
a  gland. 

4.  Scots  Law:  One  who  pursues  or  sues  another  at 
law. 

][  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  follower,  ad¬ 
herent,  and  partisan:  “A  follower  is  one  who  fol¬ 
lows  a  person  generally ;  an  adherent  is  one  who 
adheres  to  his  cause ;  a  partisan  is  the  follower  of  a 
party ;  the  follower  follows  either  the  person,  inter¬ 
ests,  or  the  principles  of  any  one ;  thus  the  retinue 
of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the 
friends  of  any  man’s  opinions,  may  be  styled  his 
followers;  but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of  follower 
who  espouses  the  interests  of  another:  a  follower 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  the  adherent  is 
always  near  at  hand ;  the  partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps 
at  a  certain  distance.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

follower-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  The  wheel,  in  geared  machinery,  which  is 
driven,  as  distinguished  from  the  driver,  or  the 
wheel  which  impels. 

f  ol  -low-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Follow.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Coming  after  or  next;  succeeding; 
next  after,  next  described ;  as,  The  story  is  related 
in  the  following  pages,  or  in  the  following  manner. 


6611  bb^‘  pout  J<Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del.  del. 
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C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  coming  or  going  after  or  suc¬ 
ceeding. 

2.  A  body  or  party  of  adherents  or  followers ;  a 
sect  or  party  under  one  leader  or  guide. 

“A  man  with,  a  great  name  in  the  country  and  a  strong 
following  in  Parliament.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

xxiii. 

*3.  The  vocation,  business,  or  profession  which 
one  follows. 

fol'-ly,  *fol-i,  *fol-ie,  *fol-y,  *fol-ye,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
folie,  from  fol=  a  fool;  Port  .folia;  Ital.  follia.) 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  want  of  understanding  ; 
foolishness;  imbecility. 

“Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect?” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  713. 

2.  An  act  of  foolishness  or  thoughtlessness;  weak, 
thoughtless,  or  unbecoming  conduct. 

“I  was  young,  a  single  man, 

And  after  youthful/ohies  ran.” 

Wordsworth:  Last  of  the  Flock. 

3.  An  act  of  criminal  weakness ;  depravity ;  wick¬ 
edness. 

“  Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 

How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  folly  into  sin  !”  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  a  building  or 
work  begun  by  its  projector  on  a  scale  too  large  for 
his  resources,  and  consequently  abandoned  before 
completed. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  folly  and 
foolery':  “ Folly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  char¬ 
acterizes  the  thing;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool, 
and  characterizes  the  person  ;  we  may  commit  an 
act  of  folly  without  being  chargeable  with  weak¬ 
ness  or  folly;  but  none  are  guilty  of  fooleries  who 
are  not  themselves  fools,  either  habitually  or  tem¬ 
porarily.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

♦folly-fallen,  a.  Grown  foolish. 

♦fol'-ljf-lng,  s.  [As  if  a  pr.  par.  form  of  a  v.  i. 
to  folly  =  to  play  the  fool.]  An  act  of  folly,  a  piece 
of  foolery ;  the  act  of  playing  the  fool. 

♦folt,  *folte,  ♦folett,  a.  [O.  Fr.  folet.]  Foolish, 
stupid,  silly. 

♦folt,  *folt-en,  *folt-yn,  v.  i.  [Folt,  a.]  To  act 

as  a  fool ;  to  be  foolish. 

♦folt-ed,  *folt-id,  a.  [Eng.  folt,  a. ;  -ed.]  Fool¬ 
ish,  stupid. 

♦folt-hed,  *folt-heed,  s.  [Eng./oZf; -Aed=hood.] 
Foolishness,  stupidity,  folly. 

♦folt-ish,  *folt-isch,  *folt-issh,  ♦folt-isshe, 
♦folt-ysch,  a.  [Eng.  folt;  -ish.]  Foolish,  silly. 

♦folt-rie,  *folt-rye,  s.  [Eng.  folt;  -ry.]  Folly, 
foolishness. 

*fol-y,  a.  &  s.  [Follt,  s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foolish. 

B.  As.  subst. :  Folly. 

f  o-mal-haut',  ♦fo-mal-hault,  *fo-ma-hant,  s. 
[Arab.  Fom-al-hG,t= mouth  of  the  large  fish,  from 
fom, /am=mouth,  and  hht=  a  large  fish.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called 
also  Alpha  Piscis  Australis. 

fo-ment',  v.  t.  [Fr.  fomenter,  from  Lat .fomento, 
from  f  omentum,  a  contr.  of  fovimentum=  a  warm 
application,  from/oueo=to  warm,  to  cherish ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  fomentar ;  Ital.  fomentare.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bathe  with  fomentations  or  warm  lotions ; 
to  apply  fomentations  to. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  nourish,  to  foster. 

II.  Fig.:  To  encourage,  to  abet,  to  instigate,  to 
promote. 

f  o-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [F rench  fomentation ;  Prov. 
fomentacio;  Sp.  fomentacion;  Port.  fomentaQao, 
all  from  Lat.  fomentatio  (genit.  fomentations) .] 
[Foment.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  application  of  a  liquid,  such  as  water, 
generally  warm,  to  a  portion  of  the  body  to  remove 
external  or  internal  disease.  The  application  is 
usually  made  by  means  of  flannel  steeped  in  the 
liquid.  If  the  water  be  charged  with  mucilaginous 
principles, .such  as  mallows  can  supply,  it  is  called 
emollient ;  if  with  a  narcotic  one  like  popoy-heads, 
it  is  said  to  be  sedative  or  anodyne. 

2.  That  which  is  thus  applied. 

II.  Figuratively :  i 

*1.  Cherishing,  nourishing. 

2.  Encouragement,  abetting,  instigation, 
fo-ment -er,  ♦fo-ment-or,  s.  [Eng.  foment; 
•er.]  One  who  foments ;  one  who  encourages,  in¬ 
stigates,  or  abets  in  anything. 

fo  -me§  (pi.  fom’-i-tes),  s.  [Lat.=touchwood, 
tinder.] 

Med.:  Any  porous  substance  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  and  retaining  contagion. 


♦fon,  *fonne,  a.  &  s.  [Sw./dne=a  fool ;  fdnig= 
foolish;  Icel ./dm.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  silly. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fool,  an  idiot. 

♦fon,  v.  i.  [Fon,  a.]  To  play  the  fool, 
fond,  *fonned,  a.  [Properly  the  pa.  par.  of 
fonnen— to  be  foolish,  from  Sw.  f&ne.  [Fon.] 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  indiscreet,  injudicious,  impru¬ 
dent. 

“Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  or  loving ;  doting ;  over-indul¬ 
gent. 

“ Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing, 

And  fell.”  Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

3.  Pleased  with;  relishing  highly;  delighting  in. 
(Now  followed  by  of;  formerly  on  was  used.) 

♦4.  Affectionate,  loving. 

“  More/ored  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love.  " 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

*5.  Slight,  trivial,  trifling ;  not  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration. 

“  Hot  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fond  and  indulgent, 
see  Indulgent. 

fond  encheason,  s.  Foolish  occasion.  ( Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30.) 

♦fond  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fond,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  with  kindness ;  to  fondle ;  to 
caress. 

“  The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  i.  962. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  fond  or  doting ;  to  dote. 

“  How  will  this  fadge?  My  master  loves  her  dearly; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  doat  on  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

♦fond  (2),  ♦fonde,  *fondie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S  .fan- 

dian.]  [Fand,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  try,  to  prove. 

“  He  hit  tholeth  to/ondethe  hwether  thu  beo  treowe.” 
— Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  29. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try. 

“  Vor  to  sle  hym  fast  he  gan  fonde.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 
♦fonde,  pret.  of  v.  [Find,  v.] 

♦fond-er,  *fond-our,  *fond-oure,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
fondour ,  fondeur ;  Lat.  fundator.]  A  founder, 
fon  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Frequent,  from  fond  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  treat  with  great  kindness  or  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  to  caress. 

“  Too  ragged  to  be  fondled  on  her  lap.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  686. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  caress,  to  cuddle. 

“  [He]  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.” 

Gay:  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fondle  and  to 
caress,  see  Oakess. 

fond’-ler,  s.  [Eng.  fondl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
fondles,  or  caresses. 

f  ond'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fondle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  treating  with  kindness  or  indul¬ 
gence;  caressing;  a  caress. 

“No  midnight  mask,  no  flattering,  amorous  fondling .” 

Mickle:  Siege  of  Marseilles,  ii.  4. 
*2.  A  fool ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  much  in¬ 
dulged  in  early  youth,  are  generally  made  no  less 
foolish  by  the  injudicious  tenderness  shown  them. 

“An  epicure  had  some  reason  to  allege,  an  extortioner 
is  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  acteth  prudently  in  comparison 
to  him;  but  the  fondling  [the  profane  swearer]  offendeth 
heaven  and  abandoneth  happiness,  he  knoweth  not  why  or 
for  what.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  ser.  16. 

*3.  One  unduly  under  the  influence  of  affection, 
and  who  therefore  acts  foolishly. 

“  W e  have  many  such  fondlings  that  nr*  f  heir  wives’ 
pack-horses  and  slaves.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  pt.  iii.,  §  3. 

*4.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed ;  a  pet. 
“Anybody  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred 
up  under  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling 
of  a  tender  mother.” — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 
fond-iy,  adv.  [En g.fond;  - ly .] 

1.  Foolishly,  weakly  ;  in  a  foolish  or  silly  manner. 

“Ay  me!  1  fondly  dream.” 

Milton :  Lycidas,  56. 

2.  With  fondness  or  affection ;  lovingly ;  affec¬ 
tionately. 

“Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly  about 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about,  shaking 
hands  with  each  other.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


fond’-ness,  s.  [En g.  fond ; -ness.] 

♦1.  Foolishness ;  silliness  ;  folly ;  want  of  sense  or 
judgment. 

“  It  werefondness  to  fayne  that  the  soule  dyd  otherwyse 
eate  then  do  the  angels  in  heauen.” — John  Fryth:  ABoke, 
fo.  60. 

*2.  Foolish  tenderness.  .  .  . 

3.  Affection;  an  affectionate  nature  or  disposition. 
“An  overflowing  fondness,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to 

balong  to  that  cool  and  careless  nature.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  strong  liking  or  partiality;  attachment, 
inclination. 

“  The  multitude,  which  felt  respect  and  fondness  for 
the  great  historical  names  of  the  land.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

fon'-dfi,  s.  [Fr.  fondu,  pa.  par.  of  fondre^ to 
melt,  to  soften,  to  blend ;  Lat.  fundo=to  pour  out. 
to  cast.] 

1.  Manuf. :  A  style  of  calico-printing  or  paper¬ 
hanging  in  which  the  colors  are  in  bands  and  blend 
into  each  other. 

2.  Cook.:  A  light  and  pleasant  preparation  of 

cheese. 

♦fonne,  *fon-nen,  v.i.  [Fon,  a. ;  Fond,  a.]  To 
be  foolish ;  to  dote.  (Seldom  found  except  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

“When  age  approchith  on  .  .  .  then  thowe  shalte 
begynne  to  fonne, 

And  dote  in  love.”  Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  458. 

font  (1),  s.  [Lat.  fons  (genit.  fontis)  ;  A.  S.fant, 
font;  O.  Fris.  font,  funt;  Dut.  vont,  vonte;  O.  Fr. 
font,  funt;  Port.  &  Ital.  fonte;  Icel.  fontr,  funtr; 
Dan  .font;  Sw.  funt.] 

*1.  Afountain,  aspring. 

“  From  her  native  font,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  10. 

2.  The  vessel  which  contains  the  water  for.  the 
purposes  of  baptism.  The  font  is  the  only  relic  of 
our  ancient  architecture  which  in  its  form  is  at  all 
analogous  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  vases.  The 
shape  which  has  at  different  periods  been  given  to 
it  is  a  subject  of  some  interest.  Norman  fonts  are 
generally  square  or  circular;  the  first  frequently 
placedon  five  legs;  butwhichmay  be  tho  olderform, 
the  square  or  circle,  is  not  yet  known.  The  circular 
form  continued  to  be  much  used  during  the  Early 
English  period ;  so,  occasionally,  was  the  square. 
Throughout  the  continuance  of  the  Decorated  style, 
the  octagon  was  generally  employed,  sometimes  the 
hexagon.  During 
the  Perpendicular 
style,  the  octagon 
was  almost  always 
used.  Until  theRe- 
formation,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  after, 
dipping  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  England. 

Pouring  or  sprink¬ 
ling  was  not  un¬ 
usual  previous  to 
the  Reformation ; 
for  as  early  as  the 
year  754,  pouring,  in 
cases  of  necessity, 
was  declared  by 
Pope  Stephen  III.  to 
be  lawful ; and in the 
year  1311,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ravenna  de¬ 
clared  dipping  or 
sprinkling  indifferent ;  yet  dipping  appears  to  have 
been  in  England  the  more  usual  mode.  Fonts  were 
required  to  be  covered  and  locked ;  originally 
their  covers  were  simply  flat,  movable  lids,  but  they 
were  subsequently  very  highly  ornamented,  assum¬ 
ing  the  form  of  spires,  and  enriched  with  various 
decorations  in  carved  wood,  taking  the  form  of 
pinnacles,  buttresses,  &c. 

“  Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font.” 

Tennyson :  In  Memorial ' ,  xxix.  10. 
♦font-name,  s.  A  baptismal  or  Christian  name, 
♦font-stone,  *fan-stone,  *fon-stone,  *fount- 
ston,  *funt-stone,  s.  A  font. 

♦font-vat,  ♦funt-fat,  s.  A  font, 
font  (2),  fffunt,  s.  [Fr.  fonte,  from  fondre= to 
cast,  from  Lat.  fundo=to  pour  out.] 

Printing :  An  assortment  of  type  of  one  size,  of  a 
given  weight,  containing  large  and  small  capitals, 
small  letters,  points,  accents,  figures,  spaces,  quads, 
Ac.  The  weights  of  fonts  vary  according  to  busi¬ 
ness  requirements. 

Fon-taine-bleau’  (eau  as  o),  s.  &  a.  [Fr. ;  see 
def.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  commune  and  town  of  France, 
capital  of  Seine  et  Marne,  thirty-five  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Paris. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 


Font. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fool-born 


Fontainebleau  limestone,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Calcite  containing  a  large 
amount  of  sand.  It  is  from  Fontainebleau  and 
Nemours,  in  France.  {Dana.) 

Mont'-al,  a.  [Eng.  font  (1) ;  -al.\ 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  font,  fount,  origin, 
or  source. 

2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  baptismal  font,  or 
in  any  way  relating  to  baptism. 

f  ont-3-nel,  font'-I-nel,  s.  [Fr.  fontanelle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  fountain. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium  be¬ 
tween  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  also 
between  the  parietal  and  occipital,  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  sagittal  suture. 

2.  Med. :  An  issue  for  the  discharge  of  humors 
from  the  body. 

fontange  (pron.  fon-tanzh  ),  s.  [Named  after 
Mile,  (afterward  Duchesse)  de  Fontanges,  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  in¬ 
troducer  of  the  fash¬ 
ion.]  For  def.  see 
extract. 

“  The  commode  called 
by  the  French  fontange, 
worn  on  their  heads  by 
ladies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury  was  a  structure  of 
wire,  which  bore  up  the 
hair  and  the  forepart  of 
the  lace  cap  to  a  great 
height.” — Spectator,  No. 

98.  (Note  by  Prof.  H. 

Morley.) 

Fon-te-vraud', 

Fon-te-vrault' 

(aud,  ault,  as  6),  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  fontis 
Ebraldi ,  so  named 
from  the  place  where 
the  first  monastery 
of  the  sect  was 
erected  on  the  confines  of  Angers  and  Tours.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
monks  which  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Robert  of  Abrissel,  who  brought  monks  and 
nuns  under  one  roof,  and  placed  them  under  the 
government  of  a  female,  because  Jesus  placed  John 
in  subjection  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  saying,  “Woman, 
behold  thy  son  ”  (Johnxix.  26).  The  founder  of  the 
monastery  was  suspected  of  immorality,  a  charge 
which  his  followers  strenuously  denied.  In  1106 
the  order  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Pascal  II. ; 
in  1113  it  was  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
In  1177  some  monks  connected  with  it  came  over  to 
England  by  invitation  of  Henry  II.  It  was  remod¬ 
eled  in  1507  by  the  Abbess  Ren6e  of  Bourbon. 

font-lC  -u-lus,  s.  [Latin, =a  little  fountain, 
diinin.  of  fons=a  fountain.] 


Fontange. 

From  a  French  Print  of  the 
Period. 


being.  Foods  may  be  classed  under  three  heads, 
gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid,  the  first  two  consisting 
of  the  air  we  breathe— the  oxygen  of  which  is  so 
essential  to  life — and  the  water  we  drink.  Milk, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  are  popularly  called  liquid 
foods,  but  each  of  these  is  simply  water  in  which 
various  solid  substances  are  dissolved,  or  held  in 
suspension.  The  solid  foods  are  of  three  kinds — 
viz.,  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and  mineral. 
Nitrogen  compounds,  or  flesh-formers,  are  essen¬ 
tially  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  They  possess  the  only  ingredients  capa¬ 
ble  of  building  up  and  repairing  the  nitrogenous 
tissues  of  the  body.  They  also  furnish  a  limited 
supply  of  heat,  especially  when  heat-giving  com¬ 
pounds  are  deficient  in  the  body.  Nitrogenous 
compounds  are  found  both  in  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms  under  the  forms  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  gelatine,  and  chondrin.  Non-nitrogenous 
compounds,  or  heat-givers,  sometimes  called  car¬ 
bonaceous  compounds,  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  serve  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  so  produce  energy  or  force. 
The  chief  heat-givers  are  starch,  so  abundant  in  the 
cereal  grains,  sugar,  and  fat.  None  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  will  of  itself  sustain  life.  The  mineral  foods 
are  the  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  iron,  &c.  Common  salt  is  the 
only  mineral  substance  purposely  added  to  food, 
the  other  mineral  substances  being  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  plants  and  animals  used  as  food.  As 
the  daily  waste  of  the  body  must  be  met  by  a  daily 
supply  of  nourishment,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  such  supply  should  consist  of 
both  flesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  six  of  the 
latter.  Milk  is  a  model  food,  as  it  furnishes  all  the 
nourishment  required,  and  in  due  proportion.  Oat¬ 
meal  may  also  be  called  a  model  food,  as  it  contains 
one  part  of  flesh-formers  and5i  parts  of  heat-givers. 
In  fine  wheaten  flour  the  proportion  is  as  one  to 
eight,  a  part  of  the  flesh-forming  body  having  been 
removed  in  its  preparation.  The  adulteration  of 
any  article  of  food  reduces  one  or  both  of  its  essen¬ 
tial  constituents,  hence  such  practices  should  be 
strongly  condemned,  and  the  adulterator  severely 
punished. 

2.  Zobl. :  The  food  of  animals  is  not  directly 
derived  from  inorganic  nature,  but  mediately 
through  the  agency  of  plants. 

3.  Bot. :  Plants  can  feed  upon  and  assimilate  in¬ 
organic  matter,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
animals.  A  few  plants,  however,  such  as  fungi, 
the  Sun-dew  (Drosera),  and  Venus’  Fly-trap,  require 
animal  food.  The  ordinary  food  of  plants  consists 
of  carbon,  water,  and  nitrogen. 

T]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  food,  diet, 
and  regimen: ' “All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living, 
or  that  by  which  we  live :  food  is  here  the  general 
term ;  the  others  are  specific.  Food  specifies  no 
circumstance ;  whatever  is  taken  to  maintain  life  is 
food;  diet  is  properly  prescribed  or  regular  food. 
Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures ; 
diet  is  employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings 


Surg.:  A  small  ulcer  produced,  either  by  aid  of  who  make  choice  of  their  food.  Diet  and  regimen  are 
caustics  or  by  incisions,  the  discharge  from  which  particular  modes  of  living;  but  the  former 

.  ,  .  - , —  ^  respects  the  quality  of  food:  the  latter  the  quantity 

as  well  as  quality:  diet  is  confined  to  modes  of 
taking  nourishment;  regimen  often  respects  the 
abstinence  from  food,  bodily  exercise,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  conduce  to  health.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  fulfill  certain  therapeu¬ 
tical  indications.  [Issue.] 

font-I-na'-le-I,  s.  [Lat .  fontinal{is)  (q.  v.),  and 
masc.  pi.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Bryacese  (True  Mosses) ;  type 
Pontinalis  (q.  v.). 

f  ont-ln-a  -lls,  s.  [Lat.=of  or  from  an  opening 
or  fountain  ;  fons  {genit.  fontis)— a  spring  or  fount- 

a^JBof. '  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
section  Fontinalei.  The  leaves  are  compressed,  so  as 
to  make  the  stem  look  triquetrous.  Fontmalis 
antipyretica  is  common  in  running  streams.  Its 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that,  as  it 
does  not  easily  ignite,  the  Laplanders  stun  the 
space  between  their  chimneys  and  their  walls  with 
it  as  a  precaution  against  fire. 

food  (1),  Mode,  *foode,  Mude,  s.  [A.  S.  fMa: 
cogn.  with  Icel.  fcedhi,  foedha ;  But .fOde,  Sw. fodci.] 
See  Nutrition. 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“And  wine  and  food  were  brought.” 

Tennyson:  Enid  and  Geraint,  l,loo. 

fi Anything6  which  nourishes,  sustains,  supports, 
or  augments.  ,  “  ,  ,  . 

“  Give  us  some  music;  music,  moody/ooa 

Of  us  that  trade  in  love.”  , 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  u.  9. 


food- vacuoles,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  Clear  spaces  in  the  sarcode  of  an  Amoebea. 
{Nicholson.) 

Mood,  Moden,  v.  t.  [Food,  s.]  To  feed. 

fo6d'-ful,  a.  [En g.food;  -ful{l).] 

1.  Furnishing  food ;  fruitful. 

“  Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life,  the  foodful  ear.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  Fruitful,  fertile. 

“  The  democratic  commonwealth  is  the  foodful  nurse  of 
ambition.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Whigs. 

food'-less,  a.  [Eng.  food;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  food ;  not  furnishing  food  ;  barren. 

“The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  256. 

food  -stuff,  s.  [Eng.  food,  and  stuff.']  Articles 
of  commerce  intended  for  food. 

The  amount  of  foodstuffs  of  different  kinds  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  repre- 


*(2)  That  which  is  fed,  nourished,  or  brought  up  ;  sented  in  1895  a  total  weight  of  370,000,000  tons,  of 


a  child.  ,  .  ,  , 

-< WTmr  that  he  sat  or  stode 
She  biheld  opon  that  frely  fode. 

Amis  and  Amuoun,  <10. 

II.  Technically:  , 

1.  Phvs.:  Any  substance  which,  taken  into  tne 
body,  is  capable  of  sustaining  or  nouTTshing.  or 
whicii  assists  in  sustaining  or  nourishing  the  living 


which  330,000,000  tons  were  grain  and  potatoes.  Of 
the  food-producing  countries  of  the  world  the  U.  S. 
is  greatest.  Although  it  represents  but  one-fifth  of 
the  world’s  total  population,  it  produces  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  foodstuffs.  It  produces  71,000,000 
tons  of  grain  of  a  total  of  229,000,000,  and  4,500,000 
tons  of  meat  of  a  total  of  15,200,000  tons. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-elan,  -tian  =  Shan,  -tion,  -sion  -  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*  food'-y,  a.  [Eng  .food;  -y.]  Fertile;  fruitful 

“And  all  obseru’d  for  presentation 
Through  all  their  foodie,  and  delicious  fen.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  A  Hymn  to  Hermes 

fool  (1),  Mol,  Mole,  Moole,  Mule,. a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

fol  (Fr.  fou),  from  Lat.  follis= a  pair  of  bellows,  a 
windbag;  pi.  /olles=puffed  cheeks;  hence  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  buffoon  ;  Ital.  folle .] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  stupid;  wanting  in  intellect  or 
sense. 

“  His  moder  was  Sibriht  sister,  that  was  a  foie  kyng.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  14. 

2.  Wicked,  depraved. 

“  Bituene  a  king  and  a  fol  womman  in  spousbreche 
ibore.”  Pilate ,  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  understand¬ 
ing  ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural. 

“  ’Tis  time  to  leave  this  fooling  now 
Which  none  but  fools  call  wit.” 

Browne;  Songs;  Palinodt. 

2.  One  who  is  deficient  in  reasoning  power ;  one 
who  acts  or  behaves  stupidly,  or  irrationally,  or 
absurdly. 

“  Some  take  him  for  a  tool 
Which  knaves  do  work  with  called  a  /ool.” 

Butler;  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly;  a  buffoon,  a  jester; 
a  retainer  kept  formerly  by  persons  of  rank,  to 
make  sport  for  his  master  and  his  guests.  These 
fools  were  dressed  in  motley,  wore  a  pointed  cap 
and  bells,  and  carried  a  mock  scepter  or  bauble  in 
the  hand. 

“  Where’s  my  knave,  my  fooll  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool 
hither.” — Shakesp.;  Lear,  i.  4. 

*4.  A  depraved  person. 

“  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.”—. 
Psalm  xvi.  1. 

II.  Scrip.:  In  some  passages  fool  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  English  sense — viz.,  B.  I.  2  (Prov.  xii.  16, 
xvii.  28,  xx.  3,  xxix.  11 ;  Eccl.  v.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  36).  In 
many  others  a  fool  is  synonymous  with  a  wicked 
man  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13 ;  Ps.  evii.  17 ;  Prov.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  10;  Matt.  v.  22).  According  to  Scripture 
teaching,  it  is  not  deficiency  of  intellect  which 
makes  a  man  a  fool,  but  misuse  of  that  which  is 
possessed,  and  as  responsibility  is  proportionate  to 
the  talents  received,  the  higher  the  intellect  of  the 
man  who  misuses  his  endowments,  the  more  he  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of'  fool. 

H  (1)  To  play  the  fool: 

(а)  To  act  like  a  fool  or  one  destitute  of  reason 
“If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 

To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we?” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  147. 

(б)  To  act  the  part  of  a  jester  or  buffoon. 

“I  returning  where  I  left  his  armor,  found  another 
instead  thereof,  and  armed  myself  therein  to  play  the 
fool.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*(2)  To  put  the  fool  on  or  upon  a  person:  To  treat 
or  account  as  a  fool ;  to  charge  with  folly. 

“To  be  thought  knowing,  you  must  first  put  the  fool 
upon  all  mankind.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Pref. ) 

(3)  To  make  a  fool  of:  To  cause  to  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  to  deceive,  to  disappoint. 

“To  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

(4)  Feast  of  fools : 

Eccles.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  A  feast  which  was  formerly 
held  in  some  churches  and  monasteries  in  France 
on  New  Year’s  Day.  Much  license  of  folly  and  even 
of  indecency  was  tolerated,  whence  the  name  of  the 
festival.  It  flourished  from  about  the  year  1198.  In 
1435  the  Council  of  Basle  censured  it,  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Dijon  in  1532  suppressed  it  in  that  part 
of  France.  It  reached  England  in  1240,  and  was 
abolished  about  A.  D.  1400.  It  was  probably  a 
Christianized  relic  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia 

(5)  Order  of  Fools : 

Hist. :  A  benevolent  association  founded  by  Adol¬ 
phus,  Count  of  Cleves,  in  1381.  It  continued  till  the 
sixteenth  century. 

j]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fool,  idiot , 
and  buffoon:  “  The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially  a  fool;  the  idiot  is  a  natural/ooi;  the  buf- 
foon  is  an  artificial  fool :  whoever  violates  common 
sense  in  his  actions  is  a  fool ;  whoever  is  unable  to 
act  according  to  common  sense  is  an  idiot ;  whoever 
intentionally  violates  common  sense  is  a  buffoon .” 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Mool-begged,  a.  Foolishly  or  absurdly  begged ; 
idiotic,  absurd. 

Mool-bold,  a.  Foolishly  bold;  rash;  foolhardy. 

fool-born,  Mool-borne,  a.  Produced  by  a  fool; 

tolerated  by  none  but  fools. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  del. 


fool-fish 


1882 


foot 


fool-fish.  s. 

Ichthy. :  An  American  naitie  for  a  fiSh  of  the  genus 
Monacanthus,  one  of  the  Balistidee,  from  its  wrig¬ 
gling  along  with  its  body  sunk  and  its  open  mouth 
just  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  ( Ogilvie ,  &c.) 

fool-frequented,  a.  Frequented  or  attended  by 
fools. 

*fool-happy,  a.  Fortunate;  lucky  by  chance; 

undesigned. 

*fool-haste,  s.  Foolish,  inconsiderate  haste ; 
rashness. 

*fool-hasty,  *fool-hastife,  a.  Foolishly  hasty, 
rash,  or  precipitate. 

fool-killer,  s.  A  mythical  inhabitant  of  this 
country,  supposed  to  be  traveling  around  the  com¬ 
munity  killing  fools.  His  supposititious  efforts  and 
intentions  to  decimate  the  population  were  first 
brought  to  public  attention  through  the  literature 
if  Josh  Billings  and  others  of  his  ilk. 

*fool-largesse,  s.  Foolish  lavishness ;  wasteful- 
■  ness. 

fool’s-cicely,  s. 

Bot. :  JEthusa  cynapium. 

fool’s-errand,  s.  An  absurd  or  fruitless  errand 
or  search  ;  an  errand  in  search  of  that  which  cannot 
be  found  or  does  not  exist. 

fool’s-paradise,  s.  A  state  of  unreal  or  decep¬ 
tive  good  fortune  or  joy. 

“Lewde  hope  is  fooles  paradise.” — Ashmole:  Theatrum 
Chemicum  (1652). 

fool’s-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  iEthusa.  JEthusa 
cynapium  is  the  common  Fool’s-parsley.  It  has 
umbels  terminal  on  long  stalks,  the  partial  ones 
small,  distant,  with  jiartial  involucres  of  three  long 
pendant  leaves  all  on  one  side. 

fool’s-stones,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  (2)  O.  morio. 

fool’s-watercress,  s. 

Bot. :  Helosciadium  nodiflorum. 

fool  (2),  s.  [Fr.  fouler =to  press,  to  crush.]  A 
dish  made  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  crushed  with 
cream. 

fool,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fool,  s.] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  play  the  fool ;  to  trifle,  to 
play,  to  idle. 

“Old  men  fool  and  children  calculate.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  8. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  fool  of ;  to  treat  as  a  fool ;  to  disap¬ 
point,  to  deceive ;  to  mock. 

“To fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxxvii.  14. 

*2.  To  infatuate ;  to  make  foolish. 

“If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters’  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.”  Shakesp:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

“Ah!  let  me  not  befooled,  sweet  saints.” 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  209. 

IF  To  fool  away : 

(1)  To  waste  on  objects  of  little  or  no  value;  to 
fritter  away. 

“It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  provides  against 
age;  and  he  that  fools  away  the  one,  must  either  beg  or 
starve  in  the  other.” — V Estrange. 

*(2)  To  cause  or  induce  to  act  foolishly;  to  lead 
astray. 

fool'-er-jf,  s.  [En g.fool;  -ery.] 

1.  The  actions,  manners,  or  characteristics  of  a 
fool;  habitual  folly;  the  act  of  playing  the  fool; 
folly. 

“  They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 

And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries.” 

Spenser:  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

2.  An  act  of  folly ;  an  absurdity. 

“All  such  fooleries  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
manly  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  honorable  to 
the  rational  character.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i., 
ch.  ii.,  §  5. 

3.  An  object  of  folly  or  weakness ;  an  absurdity. 

“That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any  of 

thes e  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected.” — Raleigh:  History. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  foolery  and  folly, 
see  Folly. 

fool-har-di-hood,  s.  [Eng.  foolhardy ;  ■hood.'] 
Foolhardiness. 

fool-har-dl-iy,  *foole-har-di-ly,  *fool-har- 
di-li,  adv.  [Eng .  foolhardy ;  -ly.]  In  a  foolhardy 
manner,  with  foolhardiness. 

fool -har-dl-ness,  *fool-har-di-nesse,  *fole- 
har-dy-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  foolhardy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  foolhardy ;  foolish  or  mad  rash¬ 
ness ;  courage  or  daring  without  sense  or  judgment ; 
recklessness. 


♦fool-har-dlze,  *fool-har-dise,  s.  [Eng.  fool, 
and  Fr.  hardiesse= daring.]  Foolhardiness,  reck¬ 
lessness. 

fool-har-dy,  *fol-har-dy,  *fol-her-di,  *fole- 
har-di,  a.  [Eng.  fool,  and  hardy.]  Daring  with¬ 
out  sense  or  judgment;  madly  rash  or  reckless. 

“  Open  the  door,  secure,  foolhardy  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  17. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foolhardy, 
adventurous,  and  rash:  “The foolhardy  expresses 
more  than  the  adventurous ;  and  the  adventurous 
than  the  rash.  The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in 
defiance  of  consequences:  the  adventurous  man 
ventures  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and  the  bold ; 
the  rash  man  ventures  for  want  of  thought:  cour¬ 
age  and  boldness  become  foolhardihood  when  they 
lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruitless  risk;  an  adventur¬ 
ous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man  into  unnecessary 
difficulties ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  design,  but  there 
is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in  rashness  than 
in  foolhardihood :  the  former  is  the  consequence  of 
an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of  correction  by 
the  influence  of  the  judgment ;  but  the  latter  com¬ 
prehends  the  perversion  of  both  the  will  and  the 
judgment.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*fo61-i-fy,  v.  t.  [En  g.fool;  i  connective;  suff. 
-fy.]  To  make  a  fool  of,  to  fool. 

fool-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fool,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool. 

“Ah!  there’s  no  fooling  with  the  Devil.” 

Cowley:  The  Dissembler. 

2.  The  act  of  making  a  fool  of  a  person. 

fool  -ish,  a.  [Eng  .fool;  -ish.] 

1.  Void  of  sense  or  understanding;  exhibiting 
folly ;  weak  in  intellect ;  acting  without  sense  or 
judgment. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  folly  or  want 
of  sense  ;  stupid,  silly,  ridiculous,  trifling,  absurd. 

3.  Ridiculous,  contemptible. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  foolish  and  irra¬ 
tional,  see  Irrational  ;  for  that  between  foolish 
and  simple,  see  Simple. 

fool -Ish-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  foolish ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish  manner;  without  understanding; 
stupidly. 

2.  Wickedly,  sinfully. 

fool’-Ish-ness,  s.  [En g.  foolish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foolish,  or  defi¬ 
cient  in  sense  or  understanding  ;  stupidity. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  or  act ;  an  absurdity. 

*fool  -large,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fool;  -large.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Foolishly  lavish  or  wasteful;  spend¬ 
thrift. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  prodigal. 

*fool-oc  -ru-§y,  s.  [En  g.fool;  o  connective,  and 
Gr.  krated— to  rule.]  The  rule  or  government  of 
fools. 

fool§'-Cap,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  fool,  and  cap.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pointed  cap  with  bells,  worn  by 
professional  fools  or  jesters. 

“With  diadem  hight  foolscap ,  lo  !  a  fiend, 

A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  24. 

2.  Paper :  A  size  of  folded  writing-paper,  named 
from  its  original  water-mark  of  a  “  foolscap  and 
bell.”  Though  of  various  sizes,  the  sheets  are 
usually  16x13  inches,  folded  into  pages  of  13x8  inches. 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  sheets  of  the  size  of 
foolscap. 

“One  hates  an  author  that’s  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  lxxv. 

fo61-stone§,  s.  [Eng.  fool,  and  stones.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  (2)  O.  morio. 

♦fool -trap,  s.  [Eng.  fool,  and  trap.]  A  snare  in 
which  to  catch  fools. 

foos,  fouse,  fows,  fews,  fouets,  s.  [Wei .fyw-lys 
=the  houseleek.  (Richards.)] 

Botany:  The  houseleek t  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
( Scotch ,  &c.) 

foost,  foost-in,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fust.]  A  nausea,  a 
feeling  of  sickness. 

“I  fand  a  kind  o’  foost,  foost,  foostin  about  my  briskit.” 
— Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  20. 

foqt,  s.  [A.  S.fdt  (pl.fSt) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voet; 
Icel.  fdtr;  Dan.  fod;  Sw.  fot;  Goth,  fotus;  Ger. 
fuss;  O.  Fris.  f6t ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vuoz ;  Lat .  pes  (genit. 
pedis ) ;  Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos) ;  Sans,  pad,  pad.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  extremity  of  the  leg  below  the  ankle ;  the 
part  of  the  leg  which  treads  on  the  ground  in  stand¬ 
ing  or  walking,  and  on  which  the  body  is  supported. 

“And  sche  stode  bihynde  his efeet:  and  bigan  to  moiste 
hise/eef  with  teeris.” — Wycliffe:  Luke,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  support  any  body; 
as,  the  foot  of  a  table. 

“Twenty  pilers  with  so  felee  brasun  feet." — Wycliffe: 
Exodus  xxvii.  10. 

(3)  That  part  of  an  article  of  dress  which  receives 
the  foot;  as,  t  he  foot  of  a  stocking. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  lower  part  or  base  of  anything. 

“At  the  foot  of  the  hille  mount  Olympus.” — Treviso, 
iii.  65. 

(2)  The  bottom,  end,  or  last  of  a  series  or  row. 

“  A  trifling  sum  of  misery 
New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account.” 

Dry  den:  Cleomenes,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  extremity  or  end;  as,  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

(4)  The  act  of  walking. 

“  Antiochus  departed,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the 
land  navigable,  and  the  sea  passable  by  foot.” — 2  Macoa- 
bees  v.  21. 

*(5)  Step,  tread. 

“This  man’s  son  would,  every  foot  and  anon,  be  taking 
some  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard.” — V Estrange. 

*(6)  A  state  or  posture  of  action. 

“  The  number  and  variety  of  the  ends  on  foot,  with  the 
secret  nature  of  most  things  to  which  they  relate.” — Drew. 

*(7)  State,  condition,  position,  footing. 

“  In  specifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  seem  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  we  are  not  upon  the  same  foot  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  England.” — Swift:  Drapier’s  Letters. 

*(8)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  settlement;  basis,  funda¬ 
mental  principles. 

“Upon  this  foot  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  church 
ever  to  secure  the  profession  of  any  mysterious  doctrine.” 
— Waterland:  Works,  ii.  301. 

(9)  A  state  of  incipient  being ;  a  start.  [To  set  on 
foot.] 

*(10)  Par,  level. 

“Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men’s  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sudden 
undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means, 
be  it  lands  or  goods,  far  under  foot.” — Bason:  Essays;  Of 
Usury. 

(11)  A  very  short  distance. 

“He  will  not  budge  afoot.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.I., 
ii.  4. 

*(12)  A  trip. 

“Harry,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him  on  the  broad 
of  his  back.” — H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  166. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Human  Anat.:  The  foot  consists  of  many 
bones — viz.,  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  (q.  v.),  five 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes. 
Essentially  they  are  homologous  with  those  of  the 
hand. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  In  such  animals  as  insects  and 
spiders  the  feet  are  the  homologues  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  in  man.  In  other  cases  the  word  is 
used  vaguely.  Thus,  the  foot  of  the  Rotifera  is  a 
caudal  process  or  tail ;  in  the  Gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks  it  is  a  ventral  disc,  &c. 

3.  Entom. :  The  legs  of  insects  are  often  called 
feet,  even  by  scientific  naturalists.  The  term  is 
borrowed  from  popular  usage. 

4.  Distill,  (pi.  foots) :  Sedimentary  matter ;  the 
remainder  or  refuse  of  decantation  or  distillation. 

5.  Mach. :  A  flange  at  the  lower  end  of  a  leg  to 
give  a  wider  basis  of  support. 

6.  Meas. :  A  measure  containing  twelve  inches, 
and  so  called  from  its  being  taken  roughly  as  the 
length  of  a  man’s  foot. 

7.  Mil. :  Foot-soldiers;  soldiers  who  march  and 
fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry  or  horse. 

“  Both  horse  and  foot  for  a  moment  began  to  shrink.” — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xvi. 

8.  Music :  The  lower  end  of  an  organ-pipe,  which 
conducts  the  wind  to  the  reed  or  lip,  which  gives 
the  vibration  to  the  air  and  causes  the  sound. 

9.  Naut. :  The  lower  edge  of  a  sail. 

10.  Pros. :  A  certain  number  of  syllables  consti¬ 
tuting  a  distinct  part  of  a  verse ;  as,  a  dactyl,  an 
iambus,  a  spondee,  &c. 

“  Some  o’  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

11.  Law:  [Foot  of  a  Fine.] 

T[  1.  Foot  of  a  fine : 

Law:  The  conclusion  of  a  fine;  the  statement  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

2.  Square  foot :  A  square  whose  side  is  one  foot, 
and  which  therefore  contains  144  square  inches. 

3.  Cubic  foot :  A  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot,  and 
which  therefore  contains  1,728  cubic  inches. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gc,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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footed 


4.  On  foot : 

(1)  By  walking ;  as,  He  did  the  journey  on  foot. 

(2)  In  a  state  of  action ;  active. 

“  While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender  to  marry.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

5.  To  set  on  foot:  To  set  in  action ;  to  start ;  to  put 
in  motion ;  to  originate. 

*6.  To  keep  the  foot : 

Scriftt.:  To  conduct  one’s  self  properly  and  be¬ 
comingly. 

“Keep  t hy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God.” — 
Ecclesiastes  v.  1. 

7.  To  put  one's  foot  into  anything:  To  make  a  mess 
of  a  business ;  to  spoil  matters ;  to  get  one's  self  into 
a  scrape. 

8.  To  put  one's  best  foot  or  leg  foremost :  To  go  as 
fast  as  possible ;  to  move  with  all  possible  speed ;  to 
exert  one’s  self  to  the  utmost. 

*9.  To  cover  the  feet : 

Script. :  To  ease  one’s  self.  (1  Samuel  xxiv.  3.) 

*10.  T o  keep  foot-side :  To  keep  pace  with,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  pari  passu. 

‘‘And  is  it  not  somewhat  promising  this  day,  that  the 
Lord  is  helping  some  to  keep  foot-side  with  the  brethren 
at  home?  ” — Society  Contendings,  p.  38. 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  s. 

Vet.  Surg. :  A  very  contagious  eczematous  disease 
which  affects  the  feet  and  the  mouths  of  cattle.  It 
is  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  and  with  loss 
of  appetite.  After  a  time  an  eruption  breaks  out  on 
the  parts  affected.  Lameness  often  results  from 
the  affection, 
foot-barracks,  s. 

Mil. :  Barracks  for  infantry. 

foot-bath,  s.  A  bath  or  vessel  in  which  to  wash 
the  feet ;  the  act  of  washing  the  feet, 
foot-bearing,  s. 

Mach.:  The  same  as  Footsteps,  II.  1. 
foot-bellows,  s.  A  form  of  bellows  with  a  col¬ 
lapsible  bag,  or  an  ordinary  bellows  arranged  to  be 
worked  by  a  treadle, 
foot-board,  s. 

1.  A  treadle. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

3.  Aboard  for  the  feet  on  the  driving-box  of  a 
coach. 

4.  The  platform  on  which  the  driver  and  stoker 
•of  a  locomotive  stand;  a  foot-plate. 

5.  The  board  running  along  the  outside  of  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  plat¬ 
forms,  and  acting  as  a  step  to  the  carriage. 

6.  The  block  underneath  an  old-fashioned  hand 
printing-press,  on  which  the  pressman  places  his 
foot  when  pulling  back  the  bar. 

♦foot- company,  s. 

Mil. :  A  company  of  foot-soldiers, 
foot-gear,  s.  Coverings  for  the  feet;  boots, 
shoos,  &c. 

*fOOt-glOve,  s.  A  kind  of  stocking, 
foot-grain,  s.  In  measuring  work  a  foot-grain 
is =1 '937  X  103  ergs,  nearly.  [Foot-pound.] 

foot-hammer,  s. 

Mech. :  A  hammer  worked  by  a  treadle, 
foot-hedge,  s.  A  slight,  dry  hedge  of  thorns  to 
protect  a  newly-planted  hedge. 

♦foot-hill,  s.  A  hill  lying  at  the  base  of  a  range 
of  mountains, 
foot-hook,  s.  [Futtock.] 
foot-iron,  s. 

1.  A  fetter  for  the  feet ;  a  shackU 

2.  A  Carriage  step, 
footrjaws,  s.  pi. 

Zoblogy : 

1.  Those  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  which  are  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  become  also  organs  of  mastication. 
They  are  sometimes  called  maxillipedes.  They  are 
well  seen  in  the  lobster. 

2.  The  corresponding  organs  in  centipedes. 

*foot-key,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  pedal. 

foot-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  driven  by  the  foot  on  a 
treadle,  connected  to  the  crank  on  an  axle  beneath 
the  bench.  A  driving-wheel  on  the  axle  is  connected 
by  a  band  to  a  cone-wheel  on  the  mandrel  of  the 
head-stock. 

foot-level,  s.  A  form  of  level  used  by  gunners 
in  giving  any  proposed  angle  of  elevation  to  a  piece 
•of  ordnance. 

foot-muff,  s.  A  covering,  lined  with  fur,  to  keep 
the  feet  warm  in  winter, 
foot-note,  s. 

Prirlt. :  A  note  of  reference  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page.  _ 


♦foot-page,  s.  An  errand  boy,  a  page. 

foot-passenger,  s.  One  who  passes  or  travels  on 
foot. 

foot-pavement,  s.  A  paved  path  or  way  for  foot- 

passengers  ;  a  footway. 

foot-peat,  fit-peat,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“As  the  digger  stands  upon  the  surface  and  presses  in 
the  peat-spade  with  his  foot,  such  peat  is  designed  foot- 
peat.”— Ayr.  Surv.  Peeb.,  p.  208. 

foot-plate,  s.  The  platform  for  the  driver  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive, 
foot-pound,  s. 


IT  To  foot  the  peats :  To  set  them  up  on  end.  A 
phrase  used  in  preparing  turf  for  fuel. 

fopt'-ball,  s.  [Eng.  foot;  ball.'] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  ball  consisting  of  an  inflated  rubber  bladder 
of  the  shape  of  a  prolate  spheroid,  incased  in  heavy 
leather,  and  used  in  the  game  of  football. 

2.  A  game  played  with  a  football  by  two  parties 
or  teams  of  eleven  men  each,  upon  a  field  330  feet 
long  and  160  feet  wide,  inclosed  by  white  lines  marked 
in  lime  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  of  the  lines 
forming  the  ends  of  the  field  the  goal-posts  are 


Mech.:  The  unit  of  energy,  one  pound  avoirdu-  erected  18 14  feet  apart,  with  a  cross-bar  ten  feet 
pois,  raised  one  foot  high.  In  measuring  work,  one  from  the  ground.  The  usual  formation  of  the  teams 


foot-pound  is  ‘13825  X  105  x  g  ergs.  If  g  be  taken  at 
981,  this  will  be  equal  to  1‘356  X  107  ergs. 

foot-press,  s.  A  form  of  standing  press  in  which 
the  upper  die  or  follower  is  depressed  by  a  treadle, 
foot-race,  s.  A  race  run  by  persons  on  foot. 

“A  wrestling-match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  626. 

foot-rail,  s.  A  railway  rail  having  wide-spread- 


is  as  follows :  Each  team  is  divided  into  seven  rush¬ 
ers  or  forwards,  who  stand  in  a  line  facing  their  seven 
opponents ;  a  quarter-back,  who  stands  just  behind 
this  line;  two  half-backs,  a  few  yards  behind  the 
quarter-back ;  and  finally  a  full-back  or  goal-tend, 
who  stands  a  dozen  yards  or  so  behind  the  half-backs 
Some  man  of  the  side  having  the  kick-off  starts  the 
game  by  placing  the  ball  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
field  and  kicking  it  into  the  opponents’  territory, 


ing  foot  flanges,  a  vertical  web,  and  a  bulb-shaped  who  must  stand  back  on  their  own  ground  at  least 
head.  Such  a  rail  maybe  spiked  to  the  sleepers,  ten  yards.  The  opponents  catch  the  ball  and  either 

dispensing  With  ChairS  rc»fnrr»  if  hv  a  lnr»lr  r\r-  rn n  Tmfh  -if  T-P  atiq  /vf  flmrvi 

foot-rest,  s. 

Manage :  A  stake  in  a  shoeing  shop  on  which  a 
horse’s  foot  is  rested  to  relieve  the  shoer  from  the 
labor  of  supporting  it. 


return  it  by  a  kick  or  run  with  it.  If  one  of  them 
runs  with  it  he  may  be  tackled  by  the  opponents. 
As  soon  as  he  and  the  ball  are  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  referee  blows  his  whistle,  the  runner  has 
the  ball  “down,”  and  it  must  be  placed  on  the 
ground  at  that  spot  for  a  “scrimmage.”  The  ball 


foot-rule,  s.  A  rule  or  measure  of  one  foot  or  is  then  put  in  play  again  by  the  center-rush  kicking 
twelve  inches  in  length.  .the  ball,  or  snapping  it  back  to  his  quarter-back  just 

foot-screw,  s.  A  supporting  foot,  for  giving  a  behind  him.  A  goal  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  in 
machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on  an  uneven  fDy  except  by  a  punt  (l.  e. .letting the  ball  fall 
goor  from  the  hands  and  kicking  it  before  it  touches  the 

.  '  .  ground),  from  the  field  of  play  over  the  cross-bar 

toot-secretion,  s.  of  the  opponents’  goal.  In  a  regular  match  the 

ZoOl.:  The  term  applied  by  Dana  to  the  sclero-  succession  of  plays  of  one  side  continues  for  35 
basic  eorallum  of  some  Actinozoa.  minutes.  Then  there  is  a  ten  minutes’  intermission, 

foot-stick,  s.  after  which  the  other  side  has  possession  of  the  ball 

Print. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  furniture  placed  for  the  kick-offat  the  second  35  minutes.  The  game 
against  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  quoins  are  driven  ]s  determined  by  the  number  of  points  scored,  a 
in  between  the  foot-stick  and  the  chase  in  locking  touchdown  counting  6,  one  from  the  field  5,  a  touch- 
up  the  form.  *  down  from  which  no  goal  is  kicked  4,  — a  safety 

K.  .  .  ,  „  ,  „  x.  i  j  v.  counting  two  points  for  the  opponents.  The  fore¬ 

foot- stove,  s.  A  foot-warmer ;  usually  heated  by  going  account  applies  to  the  game  of  football  as 

played  in  this  country  by  the  University  Athletic 


a  lamp 
foot- tubercle,  s. 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  The  non-articulated  appendages  of 
the  Annelida.  They  are  sometimes  called  Para- 
podia. 

foot-vise,  s.  A  vise  whose  jaws  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  through  the  two 
and  operated  by  a  treadle.  It  has  not  a  very  power¬ 
ful  grasp,  but  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
jaws  are  opened  or  closed  is  useful  in  operating  on 
objects  which  do  not  require  to  be  held  very  firmly, 
foot-wall,  s. 

Min. :  The  wall  or  side  of  the  rock  under  the  min¬ 
eral  vein  ;  commonly  called  the  underlying-wall. 

foot-warmer,  s. 

1.  A  heated  stool  for  the  feet;  a  foot-stove. 

2.  A  hot-water  bottle  shaped  to  fit  against  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  a  person  lying  in  bed. 

foot-worn,  a. 

1.  Worn  by  the  feet. 

“  Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven. 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Weary  in  the  feet,  footsore. 

♦fopt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Foot,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk,  to  travel,  to  go  on  foot. 

"What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in, 

Since  first  you  footed  on  our  territories?” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  dance,  to  trip,  to  skip. 

“Foot  it  featly  here  and  there.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  or  walk  on  with  the  feet ;  to  tread. 

2.  To  spurn  with  the  foot;  to  kick. 

“  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

3.  To  spurn  in  any  way ;  to  reject. 

“When  you  shall/oot  her  from  you,  not  she  you.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Wit  at  several  Weapons ,  v.  1. 

4.  To  seize  with  the  foot  or  claw. 

“We  are  the  earth,  and  they, 

Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about; 

And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey, 

They  never  cool.”  Herbert. 

5.  To  make,  add,  or  attach  a  foot  to. 

“I’ll  sew  nether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them 
too.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  sum  or  add  up  figures  in  columns,  and  set 
the  total  at  the  foot. 


club  and  teams  of  the  leading  universities. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  subjected  to  many  chances  or 
ups-and-downs  ;  as,  the  football  of  fortune. 

fopt  -band,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  band. ] 

1.  A  band  for  the  foot. 

2.  A  band  or  company  of  footsoldiers. 

foot  -bank,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  bank.'] 

Fort.:  A  little  raised  bank  along  the  inside  of  a 
parapet.  [Banquette.] 

fopt  -base,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  base.] 

Arch. :  The  molding  above  the  plinth  of  an  apart¬ 
ment. 

fopt -boy,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  boy.]  A  menial;  an 
attendant  in  livery  ;  a  page. 

“Like  peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  iii.  2. 

*foot'-breadth,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  breadth.]  The 
breadth  of  a  foot. 

“The  millstone  through  and  through, 

And  footbreadth  of  Thoralf  the  Strong, 

Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale,  xii. 

fopt  -bridge,  s.  [Eng  .foot,  and  bridge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot-passen¬ 
gers  over  a  railway,  stream,  &c. 

2.  Mach. :  A  curved  bar  supporting  the  foot  or 
toe  of  a  mill  spindle. 

♦foot -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  cloth.]  The 
housings  of  a  horse,  reaching  down  to  the  ground; 
a  sumpter-cloth. 


A 


Footcloth. 

*fopt  -CUSh-i6n,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  cushion.'] 
cushion  for  the  feet ;  a  footstool. 

fopt'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  foot;  -ed.]  Provided  or  sup 
plied  with  feet ;  generally  in  composition,  as  four- 
footed. 


•boll,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  pell,  chorus,  phin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shp.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 
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footstall 


*fOQt -er,  s.  [Eng.  foot;  -er.]  In  falconry,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  hawk  which  seizes  its  prey  with  its 

talons. 

foot  -fall,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  fall.]  A  footstep; 
a  tread  of  the  foot. 

♦foot -fast,  *fote-fest,  *fote-feste,  a.  [Eng. 
foot ,  and  fast.]  Captive  ;  in  captivity. 

foot -fat,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  fat.] 

Farr. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  horse  whose  hoof 
is  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for  shoeing. 

♦foot -fight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  fight.] 
A  fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  one  fought  on 
horseback. 

♦foot  -folk  ( l  silent),  *fote-folke,  *foote-folk,  s. 
[Eng.  foot,  and  folk;  Dan.  fodfolk;  Sw.  fotfolk.] 
Persons  traveling  on  foot ;  poor  people.  ( Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  4,529.) 

♦foot -fol-low-er,  *foot-fol-o-wer,  s.  [English 
foot,  and  follower.]  An  attendant. 

♦foot  -geld,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  A.  S.  geld=  a  com¬ 
pensation.] 

Old  Law :  An  amerciament  for  not  expeditating 
or  cutting  out  the  balls  of  dogs’  feet  in  a  forest. 

♦foot -grin,  *foot-grene,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  grin 

(2),  s.]  A  snare,  a  trap. 

foot  -guard  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng. /oof,  and  guard.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  guard  or  protection  for  the 
jfoot. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Manage:  A  boot  or  pad  to  prevent  the  cutting 
of  the  feet  by  interfering  or  overreaching. 

2.  Mil.  (pi.) :  Guards  of  the  infantry.  In  the 
British  army  there  are  three  regiments  of  Foot- 
guards,  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scots 
Guards. 

foot -halt,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  halt.]  Adiseasein 
sheep,  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which  enters 
between  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs. 

foot -hold,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  hold.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Space  on  which  the  foot  can  rest  securely ;  any¬ 
thing  which  will  safely  sustain  the  foot. 

2.  Hold  or  support  at  the  foot. 

II.  Fig. :  A  position  or  situation  of  stability  or 
security. 

foot-hot,  *fot-hot,  ♦fote-hote,  *fut-hate,*fute- 

hot,  adv.  [English  foot,  and  hot.]  In  hot  haste ; 
immediately;  at  once;  on  the  instant.  ( Guy  of 
Warwick,  10,926.) 

foot  -Ing,  *fot-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Foot,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  The  act  or  process  of  putting  or  adding  a  foot 
to. 

*(2)  That  which  is  added  or  attached  as  a  foot  or 
support ;  a  foot. 

(3)  Support  or  rest  for  the  foot ;  foothold. 

“  We  paced  along 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

*(4)  The  act  of  walking ;  a  tread  ;  a  footstep. 
“Hark,  I  hear  th e  footing  of  a  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  y. 

*(5)  The  act  of  dancing ;  a  dance ;  a  skip. 

“  These  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*(6)  A  path ;  a  footway ;  a  track. 

“Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  certain  root;  or  like 
footings  up  and  down,  impossible  to  be  traced.” — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

*(7)  A  landing ;  a  setting  foot  on. 

“  Whose  foot ing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*(8)  A  footprint. 

“  Showed  her  the  fairy  footings  on  the  grass.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  90. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(11  A  basis ;  a  foundation. 

(2)  A  firm  or  secure  position ;  foothold. 

“Ever  since  our  nation  had  any  footing  in  this  land,  the 
state  of  England  did  desire  to  perfect  the  conquest.” — 
Davies :  On  Ireland. 

(3)  Relative  state  or  condition  ;  position  ;  as,  they 
lived  on  the  same  footing. 

(4)  The  act  or  process  of  adding  up  a  column  of 
figures,  and  setting  down  the  total  at  the  foot. 

♦(5)  A  course,  or  line  of  conduct. 

“  He  grew  strong  among  the  Irish;  and  in  his  foot  ing 
his  son  continuing,  hath  increased  his  said  name.” — 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch,  (pi.) :  The  base,  foundation,  or  first 
courses  of  brick  or  stone  in  a  wall,  broad  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the  width  of  the 
wall  above  ground. 

2.  Comm.:  The  finer,  refuse  part  of  whale-blubber, 
not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. 

3.  Fabric :  A  plain  cotton  lace  without  figures. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  lower  portion  of  the  slope  of 
a  sea  embankment.  It  should  have  a  base  of  five 
feet  to  one  foot  perpendicular,  and  be  protected  by 
gravel. 

IT  To  pay  one' s  footing :  To  pay  a  fine  or  forfeit  on 
doing  anything  for  the  first  time,  or  on  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  trade,  place  of  work,  society,  &c. 

footing-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  The  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 

♦foot-knave  (k  silent),  ♦fote-knave,  s.  [Eng. 
foot,  and  knave.]  An  attendant ;  a  post-boy. 

fopt'-less,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  less.]  Destitute  of 
feet ;  having  no  feet. 

fopt  -llck-er,  s.  [Eng. /oof,  and  licker.]  A  syco¬ 
phant  ;  a  fawner  ;  a  toady ;  a  mean  flatterer. 

fopt  -lights  (g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  foot,  and 
light.]  A  row  of  lights  in  front  of,  and  usually  on 
a  level  with  the  stage  in  theaters,  music-halls,  &c. 
They  are  furnished  with  reflectors  so  as  to  throw 
all  the  light  on  the  performers.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  second  set,  with  red  or  green  glasses  for  fire  or 
moonlight  scenes. 

TT  (1)  To  smell  of  the  footlights:  To  carry  theatri¬ 
cal  concerns  into  private  life;  to  be  continually 
using  stage  expressions  in  ordinary  conversation. 

(2)  To  smell  the  footlights:  To  get  a  taste  for 
acting. 

foot -loose,  adj.  [Eng.  foot,  and  loose.]  Free  from 
incumbrance ;  not  bound  down  to  one  location  or 
position  ;  free  to  migrate  in  any  direction. 

♦foot-maid,  *foot  -maid-en,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and 
maid ;  maiden.]  A  waiting-maid. 

foot -man  (pi.  foot-mea),  ♦fot-man,  s.  [Eng. 
foot,  and  man.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  footsoldier. 

“  They  assembled  sixty  thousand  footmen.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,951. 

*2.  A  servant  who  ran  in  front  of  his  master’s  car¬ 
riage.  [Running-footman.] 

“  Like  footmen  running  before  coaches, 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches.” 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  58,  59. 

3.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  who  attends  at  table, 
with  the  carriage,  or  at  the  door. 

“A  footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theater,  merely  in 
order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters  came.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  An  iron  oAbrass  stand  for  holding  a  kettle  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  having  four  feet. 

II.  Entom.:  The  name  given  to  Lithosidse,  a 
family  of  moths,  sub-tribe  or  group  Bombycina. 
The  Common  Footman  is  Lithosia  complanula; 
the  Large  Footman,  CEnistis  quadra ;  and  the  Black 
Footman,  Gnophria  rubricollis.  (Stainton.) 

footman-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Footman,  II. 

♦footman’ S-inn,  s.  A  mean  lodging. 

“  He  at  last  in  footman’  s-inn  must  post.” 

Rowland:  Knave  of  Hearts  ( 1613). 
foot  -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  footman;  -ship.]  The 
art  or  skill  of  a  runner. 

♦foot-man-tie,  *fote-man-tel,  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  mantle.]  A  long  mantle  worn  to  keep  the  dress 
clean  in  riding. 

foot -mark,  a,  [Eng.  foot,  and  mark.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mark  or  impression  of  a  foot ; 
a  track  ;  a  footprint. 

2.  Paloeont. :  The  same  as  Footpkint. 

foot -page,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  pace.] 

1.  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  walk. 

♦2.  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after  four  or 
five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad  place,  where  you 
make  two  or  three  paces  before  you  ascend  another 
step,  thereby  to  ease  the  legs  in  ascending  the  rest 
of  the  stairs.  (Moxon.) 

3.  A  dais  or  raised  floor  at  the  end  of  an  ancient 
hall. 

*4.  A  hearth-stone. 

foot  -pad  (l),s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (1),  «.] 

Manage : 

1.  A  piece  of  elastic  substance,  say  rubber,  to 
cover  the  sole  of  a  horse’s  foot  and  prevent  balling. 

2.  An  ankle  or  ridge-piece  on  the  corona  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  horse’s  cutting  one  foot  by  the  other  in 
traveling. 


foot  -pad  (2),  s.  [English  foot,  and  pad  (2),  v.] 
A  highwayman  who  robs  on  foot. 

foot  -path,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  path.]  A  narrow 
path  or  way  for  foot-passengers  only. 

foot -plow,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  plow.] 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  swing-plow, 
foot -post,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  post.]  A  post  or 
messenger  who  travels  on  foot. 

foot  -print,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  print.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  mark  or  print  of  a  foot;  a  footmark. 

2.  Any  mark  or  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  person. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Palceont. :  The  footmarks  or  imprints  left  at 
inconceivably  remote  periods  by  the  feet  of  various 
animals  on  the  wet  clay  or  sand  of  sea-beaches  or 
similar  localities,  and  which  are  now  found  at 
various  levels  in  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth.  The 
footprints  in  the  Silurian  and  other  very  antique 
rocks  are  mostly  those  produced  by  the  claws  of 
crustaceans.  In  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Connecticut, 
the  footprints  of  thirty-two  or  more  species  of 
bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been  found. 
In  rocks  of  nearly  the  same  age  in  Europe,  foot¬ 
prints,  so  like  those  of  the  human  hand  that  the 
animal  making  them  was  called  at  first  Chirothe- 
riura  (q.  v.),  was  at  last  skillfully  assigned  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  the  genus  of  amphibians  called  by  him, 
from  its  teeth,  Labyrinthodon.  It  is  in  allusion  to 
this  phenomenon  that  Longfellow  speaks  of  a  hero 
leaving  “footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

•  2.  Comp.  Mythol. :  The  first  mention  in  history  of 
gigantic  footprints  is  by  Herodotus  (iv.  82),  where 
he  says  he  was  shown  a  footprint  of  Hercules 
impressed  on  a  rock,  in  the  shape  of  a  man’s  foot, 
but  two  cubits  in  length,  and  (ii.  91)  he  attributes 
sandals  of  the  same  size  to  Perseus.  Traditions  as 
to  such  footprints  are  found  in  all  religions,  the 
most  common  being  that  they  were  made  when 
some  god  or  hero  ascended  to  heaven.  Brahmans, 
Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  Oriental  Christians  agree 
in  reverencing  the  cavity  in  the  rock,  five  feet  long 
by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  at  the  top  of  Adam’s 
Peak,  though  their  reasons  for  so  doing  are,  of 
course,  different.  Like  legends  are  also  found  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  this  country,  and  in 
Mexico.  The  myth  probably  arose  from  rude  peo¬ 
ples  first  investing  chiefs  or  leaders  of  a  bygone  age 
with  gigantic  size;  the  next  step  was  deification; 
then  to  imagine  either  fossil  footmarks  of  some 
huge  beast,  or  hollows  naturally  formed,  or  rudely 
sculptured  rocks  were  the  last  impress  of  the  foot 
of  such  hero  as  he  ascended,  was  by  no  means 
difficult. 

footprint-myth,  s. 

Comp.  Mythol. :  A  myth  by  which  any  cavities  in 
rocks  are  marked  out  as  being  the  footprints  of 
some  god  or  hero. 

fOQt  -rope,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  rope.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rope  stretched  beneath  a  yard,  upon  which 
the  seamen  stand  in  reefing  and  furling  sails. 

2.  A  rope  at  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

foot -rot,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  rot.] 

Vet.  Sura. :  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep,  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  hoof,  which 
becomes  cracked  or  torn  at  the  extremities  or  sides, 
and  thus  affords  lodgment  for  sand,  dirt,  &c. 

foot-shac-kle§,  s.  [English  foot,  and  shackles .] 
Shackles  for  the  feet. 

♦foot -sheet,  *fote-shete,  s.  [English  foot,  and 
sheet.]  A  sheet  or  cloth  on  the  end  of  a  bed. 

fopt'-sold-ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [English  foot,  and 
soldier.]  A  soldier  who  fights  on  foot. 

foot -sore,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  sore.]  Having  the 
feet  sore  or  tender  as  from  much  walking. 

foot  -spage-rail,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  space,  and  rail.] 
Shipbuild. :  That  rail  in  the  balcony  in  which  the 
balusters  rest. 

♦foot-spore,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  spore.]  Afoot- 
mark,  a  footprint. 

♦foot -stake,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stake.]  A  socket, 
or  rest  for  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  &c. 

foot  -stalk  (l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  sfcdfc.j 

1.  Bot. :  The  stalk  of  a  leaf. 

2.  Mach. :  The  lower  portion  of  a  mill  spindle :  it 
rests  in  a  step. 

3.  Zobl. :  Anything  similar  to  the  footstalk  of  a 
plant,  as  the  stalk  of  a  Crinoid,  that  of  a  barnacle, 
that  of  the  stalked  eye  of  the  higher  Crustaceans, 
&c. 

foot -stall,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stall.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

2.  Manege :  The  stirrup  of  a  woman’s  saddle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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foot  -step,  *foot-stappe,  *foote-steppe,  *fote- 
steppe,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  step.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  mark  or  impression  left  by  a  foot ;  a  foot¬ 
print,  a  footmark. 

“Gothyway  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock.” — Can¬ 
ticles  i.  8. 

(2)  The  sound  of  the  step  or  tread  of  a  foot ;  a 
footfall. 

“Thou  hearest  footsteps  from  afar.” 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  token,  mark,  or  sign  of  a  course  pursued,  or 
of  actions  done. 

“Of  any  pretense  to  a  large  power  and  jurisdiction 
.  .  .  we  have  no  footsteps  before  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Example;  as,  to  walk  in  another’s  footsteps. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  The  pillow  in  which  the  foot  of  an  up¬ 
right  or  vertical  shaft  works. 

2.  Print. :  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand  print¬ 
ing-press. 

foot  -stool,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  sfooh]  Alowstool 
on  which  one  who  is  sitting  rests  his  feet. 

foot  -stroke,  s.  [Eng. /oof,  and  stroke.]  A  stroke 
at  the  foot  of  a  letter  in  some  alphabets. 

♦foot -trap,  *foot-trappe,s.  [English/oo#,  and 
trap.] 

1.  A  trap  for  the  feet ;  a  snare. 

2.  The  stocks. 

foot  -valve,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  valve.] 
Steam-engin. :  The  lower  valve  between  the  air- 
pump  and  condenser. 

foot'-wal-lng,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  waling.] 
Shipbuild.:  The  inner  skin  of  a  ship  between  the 
deckdseams  and  the  limber-stakes  on  each  side  of 
the  keelson ;  also  called  the  Ceiling. 

fOOt  -way,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  path  or  way  for  foot-passengers ; 
a  footpath. 

2.  Min. :  The  ladders  by  which  miners  ascend 
from  and  descend  into  a  mine. 

fO0t'-y,  a.  [Eng.  foot;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  foots  or  sediment ;  thick;  not  clear. 

2.  Foor,  mean,  insignificant. 

fop,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  fob  (q.  v.) ;  Dut. 
foppen= to  cheat,  to  mock :  fopper= a  wag  \fopperij 
=cheating.]  A  weak-minded  man  who  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  dress  ;  a  dandy :  a  coxcomb. 

|[  Fops'  Alley :  Fops’ Alley  was  the  gangway  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  footlights,  between  the  last 
rows  of  the  stalls  and  the  first  row  of  the  pit  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Theater  in  London,  and  in  its  palmiest 
days  it  was  always  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  sub¬ 
altern  of  the  Guards  in  full  uniform,  daintily  swing¬ 
ing  his  bearskin.  ( Sala .) 

*f  op’-doo-dle,  s.  [Eng.  fop,  and  doodle.]  An 
insignificant  fellow  ;  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

fop ’-ling,  s.  [Eng.  fop;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  or  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb. 

*f  cp  -per-ly,  a.  [Fop.]  Foppish,  foolish, 
f  op -per-jf,  s.  [Eng.  fop;  -ery.] 

*1.  Deceit,  trickery. 

“  The  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness 
of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief.”— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wive »  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

2.  The  conduct  or  manners  of  a  fop ;  dandyism, 
coxcombry;  affectation  of  show ;  showy  folly. 

“Between  foppery  on  the  one  hand  and  slovenliness  on 
the  other.” — Waterland :  Works,  x.  241. 

*3.  Foolery;  foolish  practices;  folly. 

“  Aa  independent  fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  lavished  in  costly  fopperies.”— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*4.  A  gew-gaw ;  a  vain  ornament, 
fop -pish,  a.  [Eng.  fop;  -tsh.] 

1.  Vain  or  ostentatious  in  dress  or  show ;  dressing 
in  tie  extreme  of  fashion ;  affected  in  dress  and 
manners. 

“As  foppish  minors  court  their  taylor, 

And  hate  their  guardians  as  their  jailor.” 

Cambridge:  The  Scribleriad. 

*2.  Foolish. 

“  For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

f op  -plsh-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  foppish;  -ly.]  In  a 
foppish  manner;  like  a  fop  or  dandy. 

fop  -plsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  foppish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  foppish  ;  the  manners  or  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  fop  ;  foppery .  _ 


for,  *vor,  prep.  &  conj.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  voor ;  Icel.  fyrir= before,  for;  Dan.  ?or=for; 
/or = before  (adv.)  ;  Sw.  /Or=before,  for  ;  Ger.  vor— 
before  ;  filr—ior;  Goth.  /awra=before, for ;  Lat.  pro 
— before  -,  Qr.pro;  Sansc.  pra— before,  away.  The 
original  idea  is  beyond,  then  before,  and  lastly  in 
place  of;  from  the  same  root  as  far,  fore,  and  fare. 
C Skeat .)] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  In  the  presence  or  sight  of ;  before. 

“For  Gode  hit  is  wlateful  thine.” 

Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  25. 

2.  Used  as  an  asseveration ;  by. 

“  Nai,  for  gode,  ye  ne  schulle  noght  beo  iblamed  so.” 

St.  Christopher,  153. 

3.  Before ;  in  point  of  time. 

“  Gif  hit  beo  holiniht  vor  the  feste  of  nie  lescuns  that 
kumeth  amorwen.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  22. 

4.  In  return  for ;  as  a  return  or  equivalent  for ;  in 
exchange  for. 

“  He  shal  yeld  lijf  for  lijf,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.” 
— Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxi.  24. 

5.  In  recompense  for ;  as  a  return  for. 

“Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  matters, 

Know  I  have  vowed  two  hundred  gladiators.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

_  6.  In  exchange  for ;  at  the  price  of ;  in  considera¬ 
tion  of ;  as.  He  bought  it  for  a  shilling. 

7.  In  exchange  for. 

“He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  before  he  quitted  that  profession  for  this  of  poetry.” 
— Dryden. 

8.  As  in  place  or  stead  of. 

“  This  word  was  for  dom  yholde.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  142. 

9.  Considered  as ;  in  the  place  of. 

“Our  present  lot  appears 

For  happy,  though  but  ill:  for  ill,  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  224. 

10.  With  a  view  to ;  noting  a  purpose  or  end. 

“  A  fair  place  for  justynges.” — Maundeville,  p.  17. 

11.  On  behalf  of. 

“For  hym  alle  they  prayd.” — Torrent  of  Portugal,  108. 

12.  For  the  sake  of. 

“That  for  holy  kirk  suffred  martirdam.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  148. 

13.  Because  of ;  by  reason  of. 

“  That  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthiness  of  His 
Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  grant.” — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

14.  In  spite  of ;  notwithstanding. 

“  Yyt  schuld  thei  neuer  telle  the  fyfte  parte  for  all  hore 
wytte  and  all  arte.” — Lay  Folks  Mass  Book,  p.  3. 

*15.  With  respect  to  ;  with  regard  to;  as  regards 

“Our  laws  were  for  their  matter  foreign.” — Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

16.  So  far  as. 

“  Chemists  have  not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vulgarly 
known,  by  fire  alone  to  separate  true  sulphur  from  anti¬ 
mony.” — Boyle. 

17.  In  the  character  of ;  as. 

“  Say,  is  it  fitting  in  this  very  field, 

This  field,  where  from  my  youth  I’ve  been  a  carter, 

I,  in  this  field,  should  die  for  a  deserter  ?”  Gay. 

18.  With  resemblance  of ;  as. 

“He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  704. 

19.  Conducive  to ;  beneficial  to. 

“  It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me 
a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of  ac¬ 
counts,  to  find  himself  a  loser  by  it.” — Addison. 

20.  In  favor  of ;  siding  with ;  favorable  or  will¬ 
ing  to. 

“He’s/or  his  master.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

21.  In  comparison  with. 

“Too  massy  for  your  strengths.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

22.  In  proportion  to  or  with ;  considering. 

“He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  years  he’s  tall.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

23.  With  a  view  to ;  tending  to  in  order  to  obtain. 

“For  more  assurance  I  embrace  thy  body.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

24.  In  quest  of ;  in  search  of. 

“Philosophers  have  run  so  far  bact  for  arguments  of 
comfort  against  pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any 
such  thing.” — Tillotson. 

25.  Toward;  with  the  intention  of  going  to;  on 
the  road  to. 

“Are  there  no  posts  despatched  for  Ireland  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

26.  Inducing  as  a  motive  toward. 

“There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  reason  for 
that  which  we  call  virtue.” — Tillotson. 


>)6il  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia’n,  -tian  -  shgiu.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbun.  -turns,  -cious. 


27.  In  expectation  of;  looking  for. 

“He  must  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry 
and  propagate:  the  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  for  the 
portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play 
with.” — Locke. 

28.  Toward;  with  a  tendency  to. 

“  The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist;  . 

But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination/or  below.” 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

29.  As  a  remedy  or  application  for ;  against. 

“  Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold  things  are  good  for 
the  toothache.” — Garretson. 

*30.  In  prevention  of ;  for  fear  of. 

“  Corn  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 

Should  wither  as  needeth/or  burning  in  mow.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

31.  To  the  use  of ;  to  be  used  in  or  for. 

“The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypresse  funeral.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  8. 

32.  Throughout  the  space  of ;  during. 

(1)  Of  distance: 

“ For  many  miles  along  there’s  scarce  a  bush.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear ,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Of  time: 

“For  this  nineteen  years.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  i.  3. 

33.  Prepared  or  willing  to  fight  with;  retdiy  to 
encounter. 

“Iam  for  thee  straight.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*34.  Except ;  but  for. 

“ For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  3#. 

35.  Used  as  an  expression  of  desire;  preceded  by 
an  interjection. 

“  O  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred 
Hill.”  Macaulay:  Virginia. 

*36.  Through  or  by  reason  of  the  want  of. 

37.  Through;  on  account  of;  from. 

“A  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last  year,  died  for  want.” 
— Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xxviii. 

38.  To  the  amount  or  extent  of ;  as,  He  failed  for 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

“  The  Lord’s  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o’clock 
for  ninety-eight  runs.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 
days,  ch.  viii. 

*39.  As  a  sign  of  the  infinitive ;  now  obsolete, 
except  as  a  vulgarism. 

“What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see?” — 
Luke  vii.  24. 

If  (1)  For  all  the  u-orld:  Exactly,  wholly,  com¬ 
pletely. 

“For  all  the  world  like  cutler’s  poetry 
Upon  a  knife.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(2)  For  all  that:  In  spite  of,  or  notwithstanding 
all  that;  nevertheless. 

“  Yet,  for  all  that,  when  any  great  evil  has  been  upon 
them,  they  would  cry  out  as  loud  as  other  men.” — Tillot¬ 
son. 

(3)  But  for  :  Had  it  not  been  for. 

B.  As  conjunction: 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  introduced  for 
something  advanced  before ;  since,  by  reason  that, 
because,  seeing  that. 

“ For  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  L 

*2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  reason  for  some¬ 
thing  yet  to  be  stated. 

“And/or  he nolde  bi  his  wille  no  tyme  idel  beo.” 

St.  Dunstan,  59. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  a  coordinate  sentence ;  since, 
because,  seeing  that. 

“  Let’s  assist  them, 

For  our  case  is  as  theirs.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

*4.  Because ;  on  this  account  that ;  properly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that;  for  the  reason  that. 

“  They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause. 

But  jealous  for  they’re  jealous.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*5.  In  order  that ;  so  that. 

“And  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

I’ll  tell  you  what  befell  me.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  L 

If  (1)  For  as  much  as:  [Forasmuch.] 

*(2)  For  because :  Because ;  for  the  reason  that, 
“And  for  because  they  wer  to  hym  so  kynd.” 

Generydes,  2,959 

*(3)  For  why : 

(a)  Why,  for  what  reason. 

( b )  Because. 

“Solyman  had  three  hundred  fieldpieces ;  for  why,  Sol- 
yman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle,  had 
brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with  him.” — Knolles:  His . 
tory  of  the  Turks. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -bie0  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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forbearing 


for-  {^^rrrtrf.  [A.  S.  for-;  Icel  for-;  Dan.  for-: 
avf.fOr-;  Dut.  &Ger. ver- ;  Goth,  fra-;  Sansc.  pard-.J 

For-  as  a  prefix  to  verbs  has  three  forces : 

1.  An  intensive  force;  equivalent  to  utterly,  ex¬ 
tremely.  completely,  very  greatly ;  as  in  forlorn  = 
utterly  lorn  or  lonely ;  /orwearied  =  wearied  out ; 
/or  drunken= very  drunk,  &c. 

2.  A  negative  or  privative  force:  as  in/orbid=to 
bid  away  from,  to  prohibit ;  /orfend  =  to  keep  or 
fend  off,  to  avert,  &c. 

3.  The  force  of  amiss  or  badly :  as,  /orshapen  = 
badly  shapen,  misshapen. 

for-  (2) ,  pref.  [0.  Fr.  for-,  from  Latin  /ori's= out¬ 
side.]  A  prefix  with  the  force  of  outside,  without: 
as  in  fore  close  (properly/orclose)  =  to  shut  out,  to 
exclude ;  /orfeit=done  beyond  or  outside. 

for  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *for-rage,  s.  [O.  Ft. four- 
age  (Fr.  forerrage),  from  forrer—  to  forage,  from 
forre,  fuerre  (Fr.  feurre) = fodder,  straw,  from  Low 
Lat.  fodium; ‘  fromO.  Dan.  foder  —  fodder  (q.  v.); 
Sp.  forrage ;  Port,  forragem ;  ltal.  for  aggio.) 

1.  Fodder,  provisions ;  especially  such  as  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  pillage. 

“Caesar  6ent  forth  all  his  men  of  arms  for  forrage." — 
Ooldinge:  Ccesar,  p.  118. 

2.  The  act  of  seeking  for  or  providing  provisions ; 
the  act  of  foraging. 

3.  A  pasture  or  feeding  place. 

“One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves.”  Milton:  P.  £.,  xi.  646. 

*4.  The  act  of  preying ;  ravage ;  destructive  fury. 
“He  [the  lion]  from  forage  will  incline  to  play.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Food  of  any  kind. 

“With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  864,  365. 

for-age  (age  as  Ig),  *for-rage,  *four-rage, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fourrager ;  ltal.  foragiare;  Sp.  for- 
ragear.)  [Forage,  s.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  in  search  of  forage  or  provisions ;  to 
seek  for  forage. 

“They  would  not  permit  the  Romans,  no,  not  so  much 
as  to  go  a  foraging  into  their  territorie.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  375. 

2.  To  seek  for  food  or  provisions  of  any  kind. 

“One  night,  a. foraging  for  prey, 

He  found  a  store-house  in  his  way.” 

Yalden:  Fox  and  Weasel. 

*3.  To  prey ;  to  ravage. 

“His  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion’s  whelp 
Foraging  in  blood  of  French  nobility.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  reconnoitre  ;  to  act  as  a  vidette. 

“Ten  thousand  horse  shall  forage  up  and  down. 

That  no  relief  or  succor  come  by  land.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  plunder;  to  ravage;  to  strip;  to  spoil  of 
forage. 

“  To  pillage  and  fourrage  all  your  townes  and  cyties  of 
Peloponese.” — Nicoll:  Thucydides,  fo.  30. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  or  fodder  ;  as,  to  forage 
horses. 

forage-cap,  foraging-cap,  s. 

Milit.:  [Glengarry.] 

f or -ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *for-rag-er,  s.  [Fr.  four- 
rageur ;  Span,  forragero;  Port,  forrageiro;  ltal. 
forragiere.) 

1.  One  who  goes  out  in  search  of  forage  or  fodder. 

“  Suddenly  they  came  flying  upon  the  forragers  on  all 

sides.” — Golding:  Ccesar,  p.  118. 

2.  One  who  seeks  for  food  generally ;  a  feeder. 

“  Down  so  smooth  a  slope 
The  fleecy  foragers  will  gladly  browse.” 

Mason,  English  Garden,  bk.  ii. 

for  -ag-mg  (ag  as  ig),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [For¬ 
age,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  searching  for  forage  or 
fodder. 


foraging-ants,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Eciton. 

foraging-cap,  s.  [Forage-cap.] 

ffor  -al-Ite,  s.  [Lat./oro=to  bore,  to  pierce,  and 
Gr.  lithos= stone.] 

Geol. :  A  stone  with  borings  of  some  extinct  mol- 
lusk,  annelid,  or  other  animal.  Among  modern 
animals  the  mollusks  of  the  genus  Pholas,  annelids 
likeSpio  calcarea,  &c.,  are  rock  borers. 

fo-ra-men  (pi.  fo-ramT-na),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. .  The  term  13  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  for  many  apertures  in  various 
parts  of  the  bodily  frame  ;  as,  the  carotid  foramen, 
the  parietal  foramen,  the  molar  foramina. 


2.  Zodl. :  An  aperture. 

3.  Bot. :  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

If  Foramen  of  an  ovule:  An  aperture  or  tube 
through  which  the  pollen  passes.  It  is  called  also 
a  micropyle. 

f o-ram  -I-nat-ed,  a.  [Latin  foraminatus—per- 
forated.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pierced  with  little  holes. 

2.  Bot.  <£  ZoOl.:  Furnished  with  foramina.  [Fora¬ 
men.] 

f  or-gt-min  -I-f  er,  s.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit.  fora- 
minis)=an  opening,  and  fero—  to  bear.] 

Zodl.:  An  individual  belonging  to  the  order  Fora- 
minifera  (q.  v.). 

f or-a-mln-if-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit. 
foraminis)  = a  hole,  an  opening,  an  aperture,  and 
fero= to  bear.  So  named  from  their  perforated 
shells.  (See  def.)] 

1.  Zo6l. :  An  orderof  animals  belongingto  the  sub¬ 
kingdom  Protozoa,  and  the  class  Rhizopoda  (q.  v.). 
The  body  is  contained  within  a  calcareous  test  or 
shell,  which  is  polythalamous  (many  chambered). 
It  may  be  cylindrical  or  spiral,  or  it  may  tend  to  the 
pyramidal  form.  The  outer  surface  presents  a 
punctate  or  dotted  appearance,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  very  numerous  foramina.  [See  def.] 
The  chambers  in  some  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
ot  hers,  though  so  aggregated  as  to  form  a  compound 
shell;  in  others  they  are  connected  with  a  funnel¬ 
like  tube.  The  inside  of  the  shell  has  an  extensile 
and  contractile  sarcode  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  color, 
a  thin  film  of  which  also  invests  its  ou  tside.  Fora- 
minifers  are  always  of  small  size,  and  often  indeed 
microscopic.  With  the  exception  of  Gromia,  which 
occurs  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  they  are  exclu¬ 
sively  marine.  Sometimes  their  shells  constitute 
sea-sand.  In  the  Atlantic,  at  a  depth  of  3,000  fath¬ 
oms,  there  is  an  ooze  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Globigerinse,  which  belong  to  this  order;  the 
stratum  thus  formed  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
white  chalk  deposit,  having  gone  on  apparently 
through  the  whole  Tertiary  period.  Drs.  Carpenter 
and  Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  have  divided 
the  Foraminif era  thus : 

Sub-order  I. — Imperforata.  Families:  (1)  Gromida, 
(2)  Miliolida,  (3)  Lituolida. 

Sub-order  II. — Perforata.  Families:  (1)  Lagenida, 
(2)  Globigerinida,  and  (3)  Nummulinida. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  exceedingly  antique  Eozoon  of 
the  Laurentian  rocks,  if  organic,  as  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be,  was  apparently  a  Foraminifer. 
Forms  more  unequivocal,  some  of  them  very  like 
recent  species,  occur  in  the  Silurian,  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous,  and  other  strata.  They  are  found  through 
all  the  Secondary  period,  chalk  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  their  cases.  [1.]  They  increase 
in  number  and  importance  in  the  Tertiary.  The 
Nummulites  of  the  Middle  Eocene  are  foraminifer- 
ous  animals.  The  type  of  the  order  has  remained 
wonderfully  constant  from  the  earliest  times  till 
now. 

f  or-a-mln-If-er-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c. ,  foraminifer ; 
•ah]  The  same  as  Fora.miniferous  (q.  v.). 

for-a-mln-If'-er-Ous,  a.  [Eng.,  <ftc.,  foramin¬ 
ifer;  -ows.] 

ZoOlogy:  Provided  with  foramina;  belonging  to 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Foraminifera 
(Q.  v.): 

f  S-ram'-I-nous,  a.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit.  fora- 
minis) ,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff .  -ows.]  Full  of  holes. 

f  B-ram'-I-nule,  s.  [Eng.  dimin.  of  Lat.  foramen 
(genit.  foraminis)  —  a  hole.] 

Bot.:  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals, 

for '-g,§-inu$h,  conj.  [Eng.  for,  as,  and  much.) 
Seeing  that ;  in  consideration  that ;  since ;  consider¬ 
ing  that  (followed  by  as). 

♦for -ay,  for-ray,  *for-ra,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  form  01 
forage  (q.  v.) .] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  go  foraging. 

B.  Trans.:  To  pillage,  to  ravage  in  search  of  for¬ 
age. 

f  or -ay,  for-ray,  s.  [Foray,  w.]  The  act  of  for¬ 
aging  or  pillaging. 

for-ay-er,  for  -ray-er,  *for-ray-our,  s.  [For¬ 
ager.]  A  forager ;  a  pillager ;  a  marauder 

for-bade’,  for-bad'^|et.  ofv.  [Forbid.] 

*for-ban',  *for-bon*  v.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verban- 
nen;  Icel.  fyirbanna;  Sw.  f Orb  anna.)  [Ban,  v.] 
To  curse  strongly,  to  excommunicate. 

*for-bar  ,  *for-barre,  v.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger  verbar- 
Ten.)  [Bar,  r.J 

1.  To  bar  in ;  to  shut  up. 

“  Whi  lete  you  foulli  your  fon  forbarre  you  herinne?  ” 
William  of  Palerne,  3,333. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  stop,  to  shut  out. 

“  Though  he  forbarre  our  vytayle.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  3,513. 


3.  To  ward  off. 

"  Thei  with  fyn  iorce  forbarred  his  strokes.” 

William  of  Palerne,  1,216. 

4.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

“A  man  at  the  last  forbard  may  be. 

Of  the  blissful  world.” 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  957. 

*for-ba  the,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bathe 
(q.  v.).]  To  bathe,  to  steep,  to  soak. 

for-bear’,  *for-bere,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S .forberan; 
for-  (1)  pref.,  and  beran— to  bear.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

♦1.  To  bear,  to  endure. 

"I  may  not  certes,  though  I  shulde  die, 

Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  10,056. 

2.  To  hold  away ;  to  abstain ;  to  refrain. 

Shall  I  go  up  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  Iforbeart” — 1  Kings  xxii.  6. 

3.  To  pause ;  to  delay. 

“In  chusing  wrong, 

I  lose  your  company;  therefore  forbear  a  while.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  refuse ;  to  decline. 

“Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.” 
— Ezekiel  ii.  5. 

5.  To  be  patient  or  forbearing ;  to  restrain  one’s 
self. 

“The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

*6.  To  quit  or  leave  a  place. 

“  We  must  for  bear.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bear  with ;  to  leave  alone ;  to  treat  with  for¬ 
bearance. 

“Western  the  Great  forbearing  the  vanquished  foe.”— 
Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  To  avoid ;  to  keep  away  from ;  to  sbun. 
“Forbear  his  presence,  until  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  abstain  from  ;  to  refrain  from ;  to  omit. 
“Forbear  your  food  awhile.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

*4.  To  spare,  to  let  alone. 

“  Canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

♦5.  To  withhold;  to  keep  back;  to  restrain. 
“Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me, 
that  He  destroy  thee  not.” — 2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

for  -bear,  s.  [Eng. /or-=fore,  and  bear,  v,]  An 
ancestor,  a  forefather.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“  The  friendship  and  alliance  that  has  been  between 
your  houses  and  forbears  of  old.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ah.  xvi. 

for-bear  -singe,  s.  [Eng.  forbear ;  -ance.) 

1.  The  act  of  forbearing,  refraining,  or  abstaining 
from  any  act  or  course  of  conduct. 

“  True  noblesse  would 

Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  L 

2.  Command  of  temper ;  self-restraint;  patience; 
indulgence ;  mildness ;  long-suffering. 

“  Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstor.e,  ii. 
*3.  A  withdrawing ;  a  keeping  aloof. 

“Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his 
rage  goes  slower.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*for-bear'-ant,  a.  [Eng.  forbear ;  -ant.)  For¬ 
bearing;  indulgent;  patient. 

*for-b  e  ar  -ant-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  forbear  ant;  -ly.) 
In  a  forbearing  or  patient  manner;  with  forbear¬ 
ance. 

for-bear -er,  s.  [Eng.  forbear,  v. ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  forbears  or  is  forbearing. 

*2.  One  who  intermits  or  intercepts. 

“  The  West  as  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring, 

The  East  aforbearer  no  manner  of  thing.” 

Tusser:  Husbcyndry ;  Properties  of  the  Winds. 

for-bear'-Ing,  *fore-bear-ing,  ♦for-ber-yng, 
♦ver-ber-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forbear,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Patient,  indulgent,  long-suffering, 
exercising  forbearance. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  exercise  of  forbearance,  patience,  indul¬ 
gence,  long-suffering. 

2.  A  keeping  away  from  ;  abstention. 

“  Verberinge  of  mete  and  of  drinke.” — Ayenbite,  p.  205. 
*3.  A  cessation  or  omission. 

“Without  any  certayne  omission  and  forbearing.” — 
Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  84). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  xfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  *=  kw. 


force 


forbearingly 
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for-bear-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forbearing;  - ly .] 
Vn  a  forbearing,  patient  manner ;  with  forbearance. 
for'-bear§,  s.  pi.  [Forbeab,  s.] 

•for-berne,  v.  t.  [Forburn.] 
for  -be§-ite,  s.  [Named  after  David  Forbes, 
F.  G.  S.,  &c.,  the  celebrated  chemist.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a  hydrous 
bibasic  arseniate  of  nickel  and  cobalt  found  in  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  in  veins,  in  a  decomposed 
dioryte,  and  described  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  (see 
etym.).  Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  44*05 ;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  19*71 ;  protoxide  of  cobalt,  9*24 ;  and  water, 
26-98. 

for-bid',  *for-bede,  *for-beode,  Tor-bed-yn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  forbeddan  .* /or-  (1),  pref. ;  beddan— 
to  bid ;  Dut.  vorbieden;  O.  H.  Ger.  farbiutan;  Icel. 
fyrirbjdda;  Sw.  fOrbjuda;  Dan.  forbyde;  Goth. 
faurbiudan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prohibit,  to  interdict ;  to  order  not  to  do  or 
to  forbear  from  any  act. 

“They  have  determined  to  consume  all  those  things 
that  God  hath  forbidden  them  to  eat  by  his  laws.” — Judith 

xi.  12. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant. 

“Forbidding  you  the  prey.” 

Cowper:  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 

3.  To  command  not  to  enter ;  to  refuse  access  or 
entrance  to. 

“A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ;  have  I  not 
.. rbid  her  my  house?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  oppose ;  not  to  allow. 

“  Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy  command, 

Whose  lo forbids  my  fears?” 

Cowper:  Submission. 

*5.  To  accurse,  to  blast. 

“He  shall  live  a  man  forbid.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  L  8. 

*6.  To  defy,  to  challenge. 

“I  forbid  them  ...  to  show  me  in  Eheims  or  in 
Rome  such  a  show  as  we  have  seen  here.” — Andrewes: 
Sermons,  v.  36. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  a  prohibition  or  interdic¬ 
tion  ;  to  prevent,  to  hinder ;  not  to  allow. 

“  Now  the  gods  forbid 
That  our  renowned  Rome 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  J. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  forbid,  to 
prohibit,  and  to  interdict :  “ Forbid  is  the  ordinary 
term :  prohibit  is  the  judicial  term ;  interdict  the 
moral  term.  To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act; 
to  prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that  operates  by 
means  of  extended  influence :  both  imply  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  or  authority  of  an  individual ;  but  the 
former  is  more  applicable  to  the  power  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Interdict  is  a  species  of  forbidding  applied 
to  inore  serious  concerns.  A  thing  is  forbidden  by 
a  word  ;  it  is  prohibited  by  a  law :  hence  that  which 
is  immoral  is  forbidden  by  the  express  word  of  God : 
that  which  is  illegal  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
man.  .  .  .  To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to 
eopmand ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  Forbid  and  inter • 
diet,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly  applicable  to 
persons  only,  but  by  an  improper  application  are 
extended  to  things ;  prohibit,  however,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  to  things  as  to  persons;  shame  forbids  us 
doing  a  thing ;  law,  authority,  and  the  like,  pro¬ 
hibit .”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Tor-bid -dange,  s.  [Eng.  forbid ;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  interdicting;  a 
prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

for-bld'-dgn,  Tor-bid,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forbid, 
v.]  Prohibited,  interdicted, 
forbidden-fruit,  s. 


for-bid'-dlhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forbid,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Issuing  or  uttering  a  prohibition  or  interdic¬ 
tion. 

2.  Repelling,  repulsive,  disagreeable ;  giving  rise 
to  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  dislike. 

“Toward  the  cottage:  homely  was  the  spot, 

And  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the  door. 

Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  interdict¬ 
ing  ;  a  prohibition  or  interdiction. 

“The  forbidding  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  any  vulgare 
tong.” — Sir  T.  More:  Wales,  p.  243. 

for-bid -ding-ness,  s.  [ Eng.  forbidding ;  -ness.] 
A  forbidding  or  repulsive  quality  ;  something  which 
repels. 

for-bld-ding-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  forbidding;  -ly.] 
In  a  forbidding,  repulsive,  or  disagreeable  manner ; 
repulsively. 

*for-bInd’,  v.t.  [A.  S .forbindan;  0.  H.  Ger.  far- 
bindan .]  To  bind  strongly. 

Tor'-bish,  v.  t.  [Furbish.] 

Tor-bis-en,  Tor-bisne,  s.  [A.  S.  forebysn .]  An 
example. 

*for-bis-en-ing,  s.  [Forbisen.]  A  parable,  an 
allegory. 

Tor-bl  te,  v.  t.  [Dut.  verbijten;  L.Ger.  verblten.] 
To  bite  or  eat  away  utterly. 

Tor-bled,  *for-bledd,  a.  [L.  Lat.  verblbden; 
Sw.forblOda;  D&n.forbldde.]  Covered  with  blood. 

Tor-blind',  Tor-blend,  r.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verblen- 
den;  Sw .  forblanda.]  To  make  quite  blind. 

Tor-blOW,  v.  t.  [A.  S.forblawan.]  To  drive  or 
toss  about  with  the  wind. 


Tor-bod,  *for-bode,  Tor-bot,  s.  [A.  S.  forbod ; 
Dut.  verbod;  Dan.  forbut;  Sw.  f Or  bud.]  A  prohi¬ 
bition,  an  interdiction. 

*for-bod-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forbid,  v  "* 
for-bo  re,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Forbear,  v.] 
for-bor  ne,  pa.  par.  [Forbear,  v.] 

Tor-bow,  *for-buw-en,  Tor-bugh-en,  v.  trans. 
[A.S  .  forty gan .]  To  avoid,  to  shun. 


for-break',  Tor-breke,  r.  t.  [A.S .forbrecan; 
0.  H.  Ger .  farbrechan;  M.  H.  Ger.  verbrechen;  Dut. 
verbreken.  1  To  break  utterly  or  to  pieces ;  to  de¬ 
stroy  utterly. 

Tor-brfi  i§e,  *for-brose,  Tor-bruse,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bruise  (q.  v.).]  To  bruise  exceed¬ 
ingly. 

Tor-buy',  *for-bigge,  *for-bugge,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
for-(  1),  and  Eng.  buy  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  buy  off. 

“He  which  ...  for  no  gold  may  beforbought 
The  deth.”  Gower,  i.  212. 

2.  To  deliver,  to  release. 

“  Y  the  Lord  that  shal  lede  you  out  and  forbigge  in  an 
ouerpassing  arm.” — WyoUffe:  Exodus  vi.  6. 

Tor-buy-er,  Tor-bi-er,  Tor-big-ger,  s.  [Eng. 
forbuy;  -er.  1  One  who  releases  or  redeems;  a  re¬ 
deemer. 


for-bye’,  *for-by,  Tor-bi,  prep.  &  adv.  [Dut. 
voorbij :  Low  Ger.  vorbl,  vdrbi;  Sw.  fOrbi;  Dan. 
forbi.  ] 

A.  As  preposition  : 

♦1.  Through,  along. 

“Alisaunder  .  .  .  flyngeth  gode  showr  hem  forby.” 

Alisaunder,  6,487. 


*2.  Beyond,  above. 

"  I  helded  mi  hert  to  do,  forbi  all  thinge,  thi  rightwise- 
nesse.”  E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxviii.  112. 


3.  Besides,  over  and  above,  in  addition  to. 
*4.  Near  to,  beside,  hard  by 


L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mythic  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  our  first  parents 
were  commanded  not  to  eat.  What  fruit  it  was  is 
wtjolly  unknown.  (Gen.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  3-6, 11, 17.) 

2.  Bot.:  Various  species  of  Citrus  (q.  v.).  In  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  Citrus  paradisi ,  a  small-fruited 
vatietyof  the  Shaddock  ( Citrus  decumana) .  _  The 
Forbidden-fruit  of  the  French  is  the  Sweet-skinned 
orange,  a  variety  of  the  common  orange  (C.  auran - 
titan) ;  that  of  Italy  a  variety  of  the  Lime  (C. 
limetta). 

for-bld  -dgn-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forbidden;  -ly.]  In 
a  forbidden  manner ;  against  commands. 

Tor-bid  -dgn-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forbidden;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  forbidden,  prohibited, 
or  interdicted. 

•ffor-bid  -der,  s.  ffEng.  forbid;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  forbids?  prohibits,  or  interdicts  any¬ 
thing  ;  one  who  issues  a  prohibition  or  interdiction. 


“To  rest  him  selfe  forby  a  fountain  side.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  2. 

*5.  According  to. 

“ Forbi  min  red  quath  thu  non  del.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,987. 

*6.  With,  by. 

“  He  toe  _,e  her  up  forby  the  lilly  hand.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  17. 

*B.  As  adv.:  By,  past,  along. 

“As  ache  cam  forby  ther  the  juge  stood.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,640. 

*for-car  ve,  *for-cerve,  v.  t.  [A.  S .  forceorfan.] 
To  cut  to  pieces. 

*for-cat,  Toir-chet,  s.  [Fr.  fourchette.]  A  rest 
for  a  musket. 

forge  (1),  Tors,  s.  [Fr.  force,  from  Low  Lat. 

fortia= strength,  from  Lat.  /ortis= strong;  O.  Sp. 
forza ;  Sp.  fuerza ;  Ital.  forza ;  Port,  forga.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Strength,  vigor,  might,  active  power. 

“  Withoute  whom  al  force  is  febilnesse.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  247. 

2.  Violence ;  power  exerted  against  the  will  or 
consent;  coercion. 

“For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape.” 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

3.  Necessity.  [Perforce.] 

“  Then  of  force  must  your  oblations  be.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  228. 

4.  The  power  or  energy  exerted  by  a  moving  body ; 
as,  the  force  of  the  wind  or  waves. 

5.  Virtue ;  efficacy. 

“This  flower’s/orce  in  stirring  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

6.  Full  intent ;  meaning. 

“I  understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term.” — 
Burke :  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

7.  Validity;  legality. 

“A  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead.” — Hebrews 
ix.  17. 

8.  Moral  power  or  efficacy  to  convince  the  mind; 
persuasive  or  convincing  power. 

“No  definitions,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience.” — Locke. 

*9.  Matter,  importance;  ground  for  care  or 
anxiety. 

“  What  fors  were  it  though  al  the  town  bihelde?  ” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  878. 

10.  Power  or  strength  in  war;  an  armament; 
troops;  naval  or  military  array,  with  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  appurtenances.  (Frequently  in  the 
plural. ) 

“O  Thou!  whose  captain  I  account  myself. 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

11.  A  body  of  men  trained  for  action  in  any  way; 
as,  a  police  force. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Unlawful  violence  done  or  offered  to 
person  or  property. 

2.  Physics:  An  influence  or  exertion  which,  if 
made  to  act  on  a  body,  has  a  tendency  to  move  it 
when  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  its  progress  if  it  be 
already  in  motion.  The  strength  of  man’s  arms  is 
a  force,  so  is  the  power  of  a  horse  or  ox  to  pull  a 
vehicle,  or  turn  a  wheel,  or  set  in  action  an  agricult¬ 
ural  machine.  Gravity,  friction,  elasticity  _  of 
springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  magnetical  attraction 
or  repulsion  are  forces. 

3.  Mental  Philos,  etc. :  [Moral  Force.] 

U  (1)  Accelerated  force : 

Physics:  The  increased  force  which  a  body  exerts 
in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  its  motion. 

(2)  Active  force: 

Physics:  Force  which  tends  to  move  another 
body  from  a  state  of  rest. 

(3)  Animal  force : 

Physics:  The  muscular  strength  of  man,  horses, 
asses,  cattle,  or  other  animals  viewed  as  a  moving 
power. 

(4)  Centrifugal  force :  [Centrifugal.] 

(5)  Centripetal  force :  [Centripetal.] 

(6)  Composition  of  forces: 

Physics:  A  force  produced  by  two  other  forces 
acting  on  a  body.  If  they  operate  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  the  resultant  or  the  resulting  force  will  be 
the  sum  of  both.  If  the  two  forces  act  in  opposite 
directions  and  are  equal,  they  will  make  the  body 
remain  at  rest ;  if  they  be  unequal,  they  will  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  one,  and  with  a  force 
equivalent  to  their  difference.  If  the  lines  of 
direction  make  an  angle  with  each  other,  the 
resultant  will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  intermediate 
direction.  If  many  forces  act,  the  resultant  is  the 
line  of  motion  or  state  of  rest  produced  by  their 
conjoint  action.  [ Resolution  of  Forces;  Paral¬ 
lelogram.] 

.(7)  Conservation  of  force,  or  of  energy,  or  of  vis 
viva : 

Physics:  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  in  all 
cases  force  is  conserved — i.  e.,  kept  in  existence  even 
when  it  appears  to  perish.  Just  as  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  matter  exists  in  the  universe,  to  which 
man  cannot  add,  and  from  which  he  cannot  sub¬ 
tract  an  atom,  so  a  definite  amount  of  force,  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  increased  or  diminished,  exists  like 
the  former,  in  the  universe.  It  can,  however,  be 
transformed  so  as  to  look  quite  unlike  its  former 
self ;  but  in  every  case  the  force  or  energy  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  is  withdrawn 
from  some  fund  or  energy  previously  existing. 
[Correlation  of  force.] 

(8)  Correlation  of  force,  energy,  or  vis  viva: 

Physics :  The  doctrine  or  principle  tha  :  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  force  in  the  universe  are  so  corre¬ 
lated  together  that  any  one  can  be  transformed 
into  an  exactly  equivalent  amount  of  another. 
There  is  equality  when  one  can  do  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  au-v  other.  It  has  long 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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been  known  that  in  a  machine,  tne  screw  for  exam¬ 
ple,  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  velocity,  and 
vice  versd.  At  first  sight  motion  and  heat  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  each  other;  but  if  a  moving 
body  be  suddenly  arrested  in  its  career,  as,  for 
instance,  a  bullet  by  a  target,  heat  will  be  gener¬ 
ated,  and  the  same  number  of  units  of  the  work 
which  the  motion  was  capable  of  effecting  can  be 
achieved  also  by  the  heat.  Conversely,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  can  produce  an  equivalent  one  of 
motion ;  thus  the  working  energy  communicated  to 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  withdrawn  from  the 
heat  of  the  steam,  and  exactly  balances  the  latter. 
Similarly,  when  the  form  of  a  body  is  changed  by 
v  a  action  of  forces,  in  the  way  that  a  spring  may 
bi  ;oiled  up,  the  exact  amount  of  force  requisite  to 
roil  it  into  form  will  exist  as  potential  energy  in 
the  spring. 

(9)  Effective  force :  [Vertical.] 

(10)  Equilibrium  of  forces : 

Physics:  The  action  of  forces  which,  balancing 
each  other,  produce  an  equilibrium  or  state  of  bal- 
anco  >  or  rest  in  the  body  or  bodies  on  which  they 
operate. 

(11)  Impressed  force :  [Vertical.] 

(12)  Impulsive  force  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  force  which  acts  on  a  body  for  an 
unappreciably  short  time,  as  when  one  body  strikes 
another.  It  is  called  also  an  instantaneous  force 

(q.  v.). 

(13)  Instantaneous  force :  [Impulsive  force.'] 

(14)  Kinetic  force : 

Physics:  The  actual  force  excited  by  a  moving 
body  as  distinguished  from  the  potential  force 
which  it  is  capable  of  creating. 

(15)  Measure  of  force : 

Physics :  The  measurement  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
force,  which  is  done  by  noting  the  momentum  which 
it  communicates  to  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time.  [  Unit 
of  force.] 

(16)  Mechanical  force: 

Physics:  Force  of  a  mechanical  nature  acting  on 
material  bodies.  It  may  be  either  that  of  the 
active  force  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  the  tension  or 
resistance  opposed  by  a  body  at  rest. 

(IT)  Molecular  forces: 

Nat.  Phil. :  Forces  which  by  means  of  certain  at¬ 
tractions  and  repulsions,  retain  the  atoms  of  matter 
side  by  side  without  their  touching  each  other. 
[Atom  ;  Molecules.] 

(18)  Moments  of  force :  [Moment.] 

(19)  Moral  force: 

Mental  Phil.:  Force  operating  on  the  human 
mind  as  distinguished  from  Physical  force  (q.  v.). 
A  threat  is  the  exertion  of  moral  force,  a  blow  is 
the  application  of  physical  force. 

(20)  Natural  forces : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  physical  agents  which  act  upon 
matter.  Specif,  gravitation,  heat,  light,  magnet¬ 
ism,  and  electricity. 

(21)  Parallelogram  of  forces:  [Parallelogram.] 

(22)  Physical  force: 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Physics. \  The  operation  of  any 
thing  physical  or  mechanical  on  a  material  body. 
It  is  opposed  to  Moral  force  (q.  v.). 

(23)  Polar  forces : 

Magnetism ,  Elect.,  &c.:  Forces  acting  at  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  a  body. 

(24)  Polygon  of  forces:  [Polygon.] 

(25)  Potential  force: 

Physics :  The  whole  force  which  a  body  in  motion 
can  exert,  as  distinguished  from  the  kinetic  force 
which  it  is  exerting  at  the  specific  moment  of  time. 

(26)  Resisting  and  retarding  forces : 

Physics :  Forces  which  tend  to  resist  or  retard  the 
progress  of  a  moving  body. 

(27)  Resolution  of  forces : 

Physics:  The  resolution  or  decomposition  of  a 
force  into  the  forces  which  by  their  conjoint  action 
produced  it. 

(28)  Retarding  forces:  [Resisting  forces.] 

(29)  Triangle  of  forces:  [Triangle.] 

(30)  Unit  of  force:  . 

Physics:  The  force  which,  acting  on  a  pound  of 
matter,  would  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  a 
foot  per  second. 

f  (1)  Of  force:  Of  necessity;  necessarily. 

“We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree; 

She  must  lie  here  of  mere  necessity.” 

Shakesp .:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost ,  i.  1. 

*(2)  No  force:  No  matter. 

“  No  force,  I  wote  wheder  I  shalle.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  16. 

*(3)  To  make  force,  *To  give  force :  To  care,  to  be 
concerned. 

“Thereof  mad  thai  no  force. 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  204. 

(4)  To  come  into  force :  To  be  enforced ;  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out. 

(T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  force  and 
violence:  “Both  these  terms  imply  an  exertion  of 
strength ;  but  the  former  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
the  latter.  Force  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply 
the  wantof  a  proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counter¬ 
act  an  opposing  will.  Force  is  mostly  conformable 


to  reason  and  equity ;  violence  is  always  resorted  to 
for  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  unattainable  by 
law.  In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  to 
things,  these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of 
exerting  strength.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2 V  For  the  difference  between  force  and  energy, 
see  Energy. 

force-piece,  s. 

Min. .  A  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  level  shaft  to 
keep  the  ground  open. 

force-pump,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  pump  which  delivers  the  water  under 
pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it  forcibly  or  deliver  it  at  an 
elevation.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
a  lift-pump,  in  which  the  water  is  lifted,  and  simply 
runs  out  of  the  spout.  The  single-acting  force-pump 
is  that  in  which  the  lift  and  delivery  are  alternate. 
The  double-acting  is  that  in  which  the  passages  are 
duplicated,  so  that  a  lift  and  delivery  are  obtained 
by  each  motion  of  the  plunger ;  the  pump  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  water-way  both  above  and  below  the  piston, 
so  as  both  to  draw  and  force  water  at  each  stroke, 
and  thus  cause  a  continuous  stream,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  uniform  by  an  air-chamber. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  boiler-supply  pump  sometimes 
connected  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  cylinder  of  a  loco¬ 
motive. 

force  (2),  s.  [Dan.  fos;  Icel.  foss,fors.]  A  water¬ 
fall. 

“After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthrope  turnpike 
four  mileB  to  see  the  falls  or  force  of  the  river  Kent.” — 
Gray.  Lett,  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

for§e  (1),  *forse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr  *  forcer,  from  force 
=strength;  Sp.  forzar;  Port .  forgar;  Ital.  forzare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  compel  or  constrain  by  force  or  superior 
power  to  do  or  to  forbear  from  any  act. 

“I  have  been  forced  to  use  the  cant  words  of  Whig  and 
Tory.” — Swift:  Examiner. 

*2.  To  enforce,  to  urge,  to  exert. 

“High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore, 

Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  487. 

3.  To  drive,  impel,  push,  or  press  by  main 
strength. 

“Thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  by  forcing  an  ax 
against  them.” — Deut.  xx.  19. 

4.  To  drive  or  drag  away  by  violence  or  might. 

“ Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric’s  coast  I  left  forlorn.” 

Cowper:  Negro’s  Complaint. 

5.  To  gain  or  draw  by  violence  or  power ;  to  ex¬ 
tort.  (Followed  by  from.) 

“  If  they  forced  from  me  one  kind  look  or  word.” 

Dryden.  (Johnson.) 

6.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence ;  to  compel 
morally ;  as,  to  force  conviction  upon  a  person. 

7.  To  press  with  force  or  energy. 

“  Forcing  our  own  opinions  upon  others.” — Clarke:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  48. 

*8.  To  storm  ;  to  take  or  enter  by  violence. 

“Troy  walled  so  high, 

Th’  Atrides  might  as  well  have  forced  the  sky.” 

Waller:  His  Majesty’s  Repairing  of  St.  Paul’s,  60. 

9.  To  ravish ;  to  violate  by  force. 

“To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 

To  force  a  spotless  virgin’s  chastity.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  y.  1. 

10.  To  excogitate  or  extort,  not  naturally,  but  by 
wresting,  straining,  or  distorting  of  ideas ;  to 
strain,  to  distort. 

“Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  and  forced  conceits.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

II.  To  compel  one’s  self  to  give  utterance  or  ex¬ 
pression  to ;  to  assume ;  as,  to  force  a  smile,  to  force 
a  show  of  interest. 

12.  To  bring  to  maturity  before  the  natural  or 
ordinary  time ;  to  cause  to  ripen  or  produce  fruit 

rematurely  ;  to  cause  to  grow  or  ripen  by  artificial 

eat. 

13.  To  endeavor  to  produce  intellectual  results  at 
a  premature  age ;  as,  to  force  a  child’s  mental 
faculties. 

*14.  To  man  ;  to  garrison ;  to  strengthen  or  furnish 
with  soldiers ;  to  reinforce. 

“  Were  they  not  forced  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  y.  5. 

*15.  To  put  in  force ;  to  enact ;  to  enforce ;  to  make 
binding. 

“  What  can  the  church  force  more?  ” 

J.  Webster. 

*16.  To  care  for,  to  regard,  to  value. 

“  I  force  not  argument  a  straw.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,021. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lay  any  stress ;  to  care ;  to  be  concerned ;  to 
hesitate. 

“  Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 


2.  To  think  of  importance. 

“  I  force  notof  such  fooleries.” — Camden:  Remains;  Wise 
Speeches. 

3.  ( Impersonally ) :  To  be  of  importance ;  to  sig¬ 
nify. 

“  It  little  forceth  how  long  a  man  liue,  but  how  wel  and 
vertuously.” — Udall:  Marky. 

4.  To  use  force  or  violence ;  to  strive,  to  endeavor. 

“  Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did  more 

fiercely  force  to  gette  up  the  hill.” — North:  Plutarch. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  force  and  to 
strain,  see  Strain. 

*for§e  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr./arcer=to  stuff.] 

1.  To  stuff. 

“  Malice  forced  with  wit. 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

2.  To  exaggerate. 

“  With  fables  vaine  my  historic  to  fill,  ) 

Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  62.  I 

*force-a-ble,  a.  [Forcible.] 

f  or§ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Force,  n.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Compelled,  constrained. 

2.  Strained,  affected,  unnatural ;  as,  a  forced  style, 
a  forced  metaphor. 

fbr§’-ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  forced;  -ly.]  Inaforced, 
strained,  or  unnatural  manner  ;  constrainedly  ;  un¬ 
naturally. 

for9'-ed-ness,  s.  [English  forced;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forced,  strained,  or  un¬ 
natural. 

for 'ge— ful,  a.  [En g.  force;  -ful{l).] 

1.  Full  of  or  possessing  force,  power,  or  violence; 
forcible. 

“  Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  destiny.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  1L 

2.  Impelled  with  force  or  violence. 

“Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEntid,  ii.  65. 

3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

“  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  L 

fbr'§e-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forceful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
forcible,  violent,  or  impetuous  manner ;  with  force 
or  violence. 

for  9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  force;  -(ess.]  Having  little 
or  no  force  or  power ;  feeble,  weak,  impotent. 

*for  9e-let,  *force-lette,  *forse-let,  *fors-let, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  forcelet,  from  Low  Lat.  forcelletum.]  A 
little  fort  or  fortress  ;  a  castle. 

*fbr’9e-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  force; -ly.]  Vehemently, 
violently. 

f  or  9e-meat,  *farce-meat,  s.  [En g.  force  (2),v., 
and  meat.] 

Cook. :  Meat  chopped  fine,  seasoned,  and  served 
up  alone,  or  used  as  stuffing. 

*for  9e-ment,  *forse-men,  s.  [English  force; 

- ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  straining. 

2.  A  fort,  a  strong  place. 

for  ceps,  s.  [Lat.=pincers,  tongs,  from  fornus 
=hot,  and  capio=to  take.] 

1.  A  tool  applied  to  grasping,  and  consisting  of 
two  portions  pivoted  together,  the  ends  forming 
respectively  handles  and  jaws.  A  forceps  is  used 
by  dentists  in  extracting  teeth ;  by  accoucheurs  in 
delivering  the  head  of  the  infant  in  childbirth  by 
surgeons  for  extracting  anything  from  a  wound,  <fcc. 
Forceps,  the  arms  of  which  are  automatically 
locked  when  closed,  are  known  as  Locking-forceps 
(q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl. :  Anything  shaped  like  a  pair  of  scissors, 
as  the  two  projecting  movable  bodies  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  abdomen  of  an  Earwig  (q.  v.). 

“It  is  furnished  with  a  forceps  above  the  moutt.” — 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

for9'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fore (e);  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  forces, 
compels,  or  constrains. 

“  To  be  the  forcer  of  a  herd.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Hermes,  pt.  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps  foi  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  constant  flow  of  water,  or 
of  raising  water  to  a  greater  height  than  is  possible 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Min. :  A  small  pump  worked  by  hand ;  used  in 
sinking  pits,  draining  cellars*  &c. 

“  The  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water  is  either  by 
suckers  or  forcers.” — Wilkins:  Dcedalus,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  xv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


forcer 
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fore 


*for$'-er  (2),  *fors-er,  s.  [O.  'Ft. /order,  forsier ; 
Ital .forziere,  from  Low  Lat.  forsarius.)  A  chest,  a 
box,  a  casket. 

forch'-er-Ite,  s.  [ Forcher ,  prob.  name  of  a  per¬ 
son  ( Weiner  Zeitung,  July  11,  1860) ;  - ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
♦forch-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  forcheure ;  Port,  forca- 
dura;  ltal.  forcatura.]  The  fork,  or  point  of  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  legs.  ( Sir  Ferumbras,  549.) 
forj’-I-ble,  *force-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  force  (1) ; 


♦for-cle’ave,  *for-cleve,  v. t.  [Pref.  for- (1),  and 
Eng.  cleave  (q.  v.).]  To  cleave,  to  cut  through. 

♦for-clemmed,  a.  [Prefix  /or-  (1),  and  English 
clemmed  (q.  v.).j  Starved. 

♦for-ClIhg',  v.  t.  [A.  S .  forclingan.)  To  shrink  up. 


•able.  1 
1.  Having 


2.  Advanced  in  point  of  time;  earlier,  anterior, 
prior;  as,  the  fore  part  of  the  year  or  day. 

*3.  Advanced  in  order  or  series ;  antecedent ;  as, 
the  fore  part  of  a  document. 

II.  Naut. :  A  term  expressive  of  the  forward  por- 
tion  of  a  vessel,  or  the  appurtenances  of  the  said 
ior-cold  ,  a.  [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  cold.]  Very  forward  portion.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
'  extremely  cold.  aft. 


power,  or  might;  powerful, 


force, 

Strong,  forceful. 

“  There  is  no  desire  more  strong  and  forcible  in  man." 
—Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.,  disc.  5. 

2.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  force;  vio¬ 
lent ;  impetuous ;  as,  forcible  measures. 

3.  Done  by  force  or  violence;  brought  about  by 
force. 

“  Embraces  forcible  and  foul." 

Milton:  P.  A.,  ii.  193. 

4.  Efficacious,  of  great  influence  or  force ;  cogent ; 
as,  a.  forcible  argument. 

5.  Making  use  of  powerful,  vigorous,  effective, 
cogent,  or  expressive  language. 

“He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  orna¬ 
mented.” — Louth,  vol.  ii.,  lect.  21, 

*6.  Yalid,  binding,  obligatory, 
forcible  abduction,  s.  [Abduction.] 
forcible  detainer,  s. 

Law:  The  violent  keeping  or  withholding  of  the 
houses,  lands,  &c.,  of  another  from  him. 
forcible  entry,  s. 

Law :  A  violent  taking  or  entering  into  houses  or 
lands. 

H  For  the  difference  between  forcible  and  cogent, 
see  Cogent. 

fforcible-feeble,  a.  &s.  [From  Feeble,  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  whom  Fal- 
staff  derisively  describes  as  forcible.'] 

1.  As  adj.:  Seemingly  forcible,  vigorous,  but  in 
reality  weak  and  feeble. 

“  Epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  forcible-feeble 
school.” — North  British  Review. 

2.  Assubst.:  One  who  strives  to  appear  forcible 
or  vigorous,  but  is  in  reality  weak  and  feeble. 

“  Italics,  that  last  resource  of  the  forcible-feebles." — Dis. 
raeli. 

for§’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  forcible;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forcible, 
fbrg'-i-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  forcible)  ,*  -ly .] 

1.  With  force  or  strength;  strongly,  powerfully; 
cogently. 

“Never  did  any  scene,  like  these  *  streams  of  stones,* 
s o  forcibly  convey  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  convulsion  of 
which,  in  historical  records,  we  might  in  vain  seek  for 
any  counterpart.”— Darwin:  Voyage  Round  the  World 
(1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  198. 

2.  By  force  or  violence. 

“ Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  629. 

for^-Iiig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Foece  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  using  force  or  violence ; 
force,  compulsion. 

“  Such  forcings  ever  end  in  hates  and  mines.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  The  Pilgrim,  L  L 

2.  Hort. :  The  act  or  process  of  causing  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  <fcc.,  to  come  to  maturity  before  the 
natural  or  ordinary  time  by  means  of  artificial 
heat. 

forcing-engine,  s.  A  Fire-engine  (q.  v.). 
forcing-house,  s. 

Hort. :  A  house  in  which  plants  are  forced ;  a  hot¬ 
house. 

forcing-pit,  s. 

Hort. :  A  sunken  hot-bed  for  containing  ferment¬ 
ing  materials  to  produce  bottom-heat  for  forcing 
plants. 

forcing-pump,  s.  [Foece-pump.] 
for9'-I-p?Ll,  «•  [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis) ,* 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Of  the  nature  of  a  forceps. 

for9’-I-pate,  ♦forc'-I-pat-ed,  for-9lp'-I-tate, 
a.  [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate, 
- ated .]  „  ..... 

Ord.  Lang.,  ZoQl.,  &c. :  Formed  like  a  forceps,  to 
open  and  inclose  ;  applied  to  the  corneous  append¬ 
ages  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  of  the 
Forficulidee,  and  to  the  ^  claws  of  lobstersf  crabs# 
&c.  In  botany  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

for-9l-pa’-tion,  s.  [Lat., forceps  (genit.  forcipis) ; 
- ation .]  Torture  by  pinching  with  forceps  or  pincers. 


or  extremely 
♦for-cra§  ed,  a.  [Pref. /or- (1),  and  Eng.  erase.] 
Broken  to  pieces ;  in  ruins. 

♦for-crpok'ed,  *for-croked,  a.  [Pref.  /or-  (1), 
and  Eng.  crooked.)  Crooked,  bent. 

*for  cut’,  *for-cutte,  *for-kutte,  v.t.  [Pref. for- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cut.]  To  cut  through. 

*for-cuth,  a.  [A.  S.]  Yery  depraved  or  wicked, 
f ord,  *foord,  s.  [A.  S .ford;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
for  da;  O.  H.  Ger.  furt;  Dut.  voort;  Ger.  furt, 
furth .] 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river,  where  it  may  be 
crossed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

2.  A  stream,  a  current. 

ford,  v.  t.  [Foed,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  cross  over  by  wading ;  to  wade 
through,  as  a  shallow  river. 

“Adam’s  shin-bones  must  have  contained  a  thousand 
fathom,  and  much  more,  if  he  had  forded  the  ocean.”— 
Raleigh:  History. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  wade  through. 

“  His  last  section  remains  only  to  be  forded." — Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  39,  §  6. 

f ord-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. /ord;  •able.]  Thatmayor 
can  be  forded,  or  passed  over  on  foot,  e  •  a  shallow 
stream. 

f  ord’-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fordable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fordable. 

♦for-deem’,  ♦for-deme,  *for-dem-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
fordiman.)  To  condemn,  to  damn. 

♦for-del,  s.  [Dutch  voordeel;  Sw.  fOrdel;  Dan. 
fordeel .]  An  advantage.  [Fobedeal.] 
for-d6’,  fore-d6’,  *for-don,  *for-donne,  v.  t. 
[A.  H.forddn;  O.  S.  farddn;  Dut.  verdoen ;  0.  H. 
Ger .fartuon;  M.  H.  Ger.  verfuon.) 

1.  To  destroy,  to  undo,  to  ruin, 

“  I  so  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordoo.” 

Chaucer:  C,  T.,  11,836. 

*2.  To  put  an  end  to. 

“Abated  my  balez,  forbidden  my  distresse.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems i  Pearl,  123. 

3.  To  overcome,  to  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

“  The  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task/ordone.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Bream,  V.  2. 
♦for-dread,  *for-dred,  a.  [Pref.  /or-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dread,  a.]  Yery  frightened. 

♦for-drench’,  *for-drenche,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
fordrencan.  J 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  drunk,  to  intoxicate. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

♦for-drTve,  *for-dreve,  v.  t.  [A.  S .  fordrlfan; 
Dut.  verdrijven ;  Sw .  fOrdrifva.] 

1.  To  drive  or  toss  about  violently. 

2.  To  drive  out  utterly. 

*for-drunk’-pn,  for-dronk-en,  a.  [Pref.  /or- 
(1),  and  Eng.  drunken  (q.  v.).]  Very  drunken  or 
intoxicated. 

♦for- dry',  *for-druye,  a.  [Pref.  for-  (1),  and 

Eng.  dry.)  Yery  dry. 

♦for-dulled’,  a.  [Dut.  verdullt .]  Yery  dull  or 
Stupid. 

♦for-dwi’ne,  for-dwyne,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  fordwinan.) 
To  waste  away. 

♦for-dyt,  v.  t.  [A.  S .fordyttan.]  To  shut. 

fore,  prep.,  adv.,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S./ore=for,  before.] 
♦A.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Before.  (Always  preceded  by  its  object.) 

“  He  ne  tolde  noughta  his  doughter  fore  of  this  reuful 
cas.”  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  24. 

2.  For,  on  account  of,  because  of. 

“Is  sone,  that  al  the  sorwe  is  fore." 

William  of  Paleme,  2,941. 

B.  As  adverb: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Before,  previously. 

“Er  wel  longe  he  tolde  us/ore  hou  hit  scholde  beo.” 

St.  Andrew,  37. 

2.  In  the  front  part,  or  that  part  which  goes  first. 
II.  Naut.:  In  or  toward  the  parts  of  a  ship  near 
the  bows. 

C.  As  subst.:  An  advantage,  a  help. 

D.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  front  or  in  advance ;  anterior ;  as,  the  fore 
feet  of  a  horse. 


IT  To  the  fore: 

1.  To  the  front. 

2.  Ready ;  at  hand. 

“If  he  has  not  me  to  the  fore  to  prove  what  I  said,  h* 
can  do  nothing.” — Lever:  The  Daltons,  ch.  xxxv. 

3.  Still  surviving,  alive. 

“  That  the  said  Lord  John,  after  the  death  of  his  said 
father,  being  to  the  fore.’’— Act  Pari.  (1371),  Vindio.  Qj 
Robert  III. 

fore-and-aft,  a. 

Naut..  A  term  denoting  the  whole  length  of  a 
ship,  from  stem  to  stem. 

Fore-and-aft  sail: 

Naut.:  A  sail  whose  middle  portion  is  fore-and- 
aft:  one  which  is  attached  to  a  spar  or  stay  in  the 
midship  line  of  the  vessel,  and  not  to  a  yard,  which 
is  athwart  ship.  [Sail.] 

♦fore-arson,  *fore-arsoun,  *for-arsoun,  s.  The 

saddle-bow. 

fore-beam,  s. 

Weav. :  The  breast-beam  of  a  loom. 

fore-boot,  s.  A  boot  or  box  in  the  forepart  of  a 
carriage. 

fore-cabin,  s.  A  cabin  for  passengers  in  the 
forepart  of  a  ship,  having  inferior  accommodation 
to  that  of  the  aft  or  saloon  cabin. 

fore-carriage,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  forward  part  of  the  running  gear 
of  a  four-wheeled  vehicle.  The  fore-wheels,  axle, 
and  hounds;  with  or  without  the  pole  and  the 
perch. 

♦fore- covert,  s.  The  same  as  Fobe-fence  (q.  v.). 

fore-edge,  s.  The  front  edge.  of  a  book  or  a 
folded  sheet;  in  contradistinction  to  the  back, 
which  is  folded,  and  holds  the  stitching. 

fore-end,  s. 

1.  The  front  part. 

“Inth e  fore-end  of  it,  which  waa  toward  him,  grew  a 
small  greeu  branch  of  palm.” — Bacon. 

2.  The  earlier  part. 

“I  have  lived  an  honest  freedom;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  Heaven,  than  in  all 
Th e fore-end  of  my  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

♦fore-fence,  s.  A  defense  or  protection  in  front, 

fore-hammer,  s.  A  sledge-hammer,  working 
alternately  or  in  time  with  the  hand-hammer. 


♦fore-imagine, 

beforehand. 


v.  t.  To  imagine  or  conceive 


fore-palate,  s. 

Anat.:  The  anterior  part  of  the  palate. 

fore-piece,  s. 

Sadd. :  The  flap  attached  to  the  forepart  of  a  side¬ 
saddle,  to  guard  the  rider’s  dress. 

♦fore-plan,  v.  t.  To  plan  or  devise  beforehand. 

fore-plane,  s. 

Carp.  &  Join. :  The  first  plane  used  after  the  saw 
and  ax.  It  is  intermediate  in  length  and  applica¬ 
tion  between  a  jack-plane  and  a  smoothing-plane. 

fore-plate,  s.  (See  the  compound.) 

Fore-plate  bit: 

Metall. :  A  piece  of  hard  white  cast-iron  let  into 
the  front  of  the  puddling-furnace.  (Weale.) 
♦fore-possessed,  a. 

1.  Held  in  possession  before. 

2.  Preoccupied;  prepossessed. 

fore-rake,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  So  much  of  the  forward  part  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  as  overhangs  the  keel. 

fore-shot,  s.  The  first  portion  that  comes  over 
in  distillation  of  low  wines.  It  is  a  milky  liquid, 
and  abounds  in  fusel  oil. 

fore-sight,  s. 

1.  A  sight  forward  at  the  leveling-staff  or  through 
the  sights  of  the  circumferentor. 

2.  The  muzzle-sight  of  a  gun. 

♦fore,  *vore,  s.  [A.  S.  f6r;  O.  H.  Ger.  fdra;  M. 

H.  Ger.  vuore.] 

1.  A  way,  a  road,  a  journey. 

2.  An  example. 

fore-,  *foir-,  pref.  [Fobe,  adv.]  A  prefix  much 
used  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  priority  in 
point  of  time,  order,  rank,  importance.  [Foe-, 
pref.] 


i •  511,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin, 
^cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-§ion  —  zhun.  -tious. 


this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dqL 


foreacquaint 


1890 


fore-end 


•fbre-UC-qu&int’,  v.  t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  English 
acquaint  (q.  v.).]  To  acquaint  beforehand;  to  make 
acquainted  before. 

f  bre-ad-m3n'-Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
admonish  (q.  v.).]  To  admonish  or  warn  before¬ 
hand. 

fbre-?,d-vl§e',  v.  t.  [Pref fore-,  and  Eng.  advise 
(q.v.).]  To  advise  beforehand. 

fore  al-lege',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  allege 
(q.  v.).]  To  allege,  state,  or  cite  before. 

fbre-$.p-p6int',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
appoint  { q.v.).]  To  appoint,  set,  or  order  before¬ 
hand. 


f  bre-3.p-p6int'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
appointment  (q.  v.).]  A  previous  appointment; 
preordination. 

fore-arm',  v.  t.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  Toi  arm  or  provide  for  attack  or  defense 
before  the  time  of  need. 


fo  re-arm,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  s. 
(q.v.)]  . 

Anat.:  The  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  consisting 
of  two  bones,  the  external  one  called  the  radius,  and 
the  internal  one  the  ulna  (q.  v.) . 
fo  re-bay,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  bay  (q.  v.).] 


Hydraul.:  A  reservoir  or  conductor  between  a 
mill-race  and  a  water-wheel.  The  discharging  end 
of  a  head  or  mill-race.  The  term  is  the  equivalent 
of  penchute  or  penstock,  but  is  used  especially  in 
regard  to  water-wheels,  which  receive  and  dis¬ 
charge  water  at  their  peripheries,  such  as  the 
undershot,  overshot,  breast,  and  flutter-wheels, 
fb  re-bear§,  s.  [Forbear,  s.] 


*f  bre-be-lief,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  belief 
(q.v.).]  Previous  belief. 

*fo  re-birth,  *for-birth,  *for-burtbe,  s.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  birth  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Priority  in  birth ;  birthright. 

2.  The  first-born. 


*f  ore-bit,  *for-bete,  s.  [Eng.  fore,  and  bit.'] 
Bot. :  The  Devil’s-bit  Scabious  ( Scabiosa  succisa), 
( Cot  grave .) 

*f  b're-bit-ten,  a.  [Eng.  fore,  and  bitten.]  Bit¬ 
ten  on  the  fore  part. 


forebitten-more,  s. 

Bot. :  Scabiosa  succisa.  [Forebit.]  More=root, 
and  Forebitten  more=bitten-off  root.  ( Britten  <£ 
Holland.)  [More,  s.] 

*fore-bode',  s.  [Forebode,  a.]  A  foreboding, 
presage,  or  prognostication. 

fore-bode',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  bode 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  bode  beforehand;  to  foretell;  to  prognostic¬ 
ate;  to  predict,  to  portend.  (Generally  said  of 
some  ill  or  calamity.) 

“Though  no  new  ills  can  be  foreboded  then.” 

Cowley:  Isaiah  xxxiv. 

2.  To  feel  a  presentiment  of ;  to  foreknow ;  to  be 
prescient  of. 

“This  hour  we  part! — my  heart  foreboded  this.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 


B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  prognosticate,  to  foretell  or  predict,  gen¬ 
erally  of  ill. 

“With  these  foreboding  words  restrains  their  hate.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iii.  470. 

2.  To  be  prescient ;  to  foreknow ;  to  feel  a  secret 
sense  of  something  to  come,  generally  ill. 

“  For  she  it  was, — ’twas  she  who  wrought 
Meekly,  with  foreboding  thought.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  c.  ii. 

*fbre-bbde'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  forebode;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  foreboding,  prognosticating,  or  fore¬ 
knowing. 

fore-bod  -er,  s.  [En g.forebod{e) ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  forebodes,  prognosticates,  or  foretells ; 
a  prognosticator. 

2.  One  who  foreknows  or  is  prescient. 

f ore-bod'-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forebode,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  prognostication,  prescience,  or 
secret  sense  of  some  ill  to  come. 


fbre-bod  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [En g.  foreboding ;  -ly.] 
In  a  foreboding  manner ;  with  prognostications  or 
presages. 

fo're-bod-jf,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  body.] 
Naut. :  The  fore  part  of  a  ship,  from  the  mainmast 
to  the  stem. 


fo  re-bow,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  bow  (2),  s.] 
Saddlery :  The  pommel  or  horn  of  a  saddle. 


f  o  re-bbw-llne,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  bowline 
(q-v.).] 

Naut.:  The  bowline  of  the  foresail. 


fb  re-bra§e,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  brace 
(q.  v.).] 

Naut.:  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore  yard-arm  to 
shift  the  position  of  the  sail. 


f b're-bro&d§,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
milk  which  is  first  drawn  from  a  cow  when  she  is 
milked;  beestings. 

*f  ore-but'-tock,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  buttock 
(q.v.).]  The  breast. 

“  Now  her  forebuttocks  to  the  navel  bare.” 

Swift,  Pope  and  Arbuthnot:  Misoell.,  iv.  222. 

*fo're-buy-er,  *fore-by-ar,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  buyer.]  A  forestaller. 
f  ore-by',  prep.  &  adv.  [Forby.] 
fore-cast’,  *for-kast,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pret.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  cast,  v.  (q.  v.)] 


A.  Transitive : 

*1.  Lit. :  To  cast  out  or  forth. 

“  Of  maghe  forkast  I  am  in  the.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxi.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  scheme,  devise,  or  plan  beforehand. 

“He  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds.” 
— Daniel  xi.  24. 


2.  To  foresee ;  to  divine ;  to  presage ;  to  calculate 
beforehand. 

“  He  gives 

The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds, 
Forecsts  the  future  whole.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  651. 

B.  Intran..:  To  plan,  scheme,  or  devise  before¬ 
hand. 

“  Forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantaged  best.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  254. 
f  o  re-cast,  s.  [Forecast,  v.] 

*1.  A  contriving,  planning,  or  devising  before¬ 
hand  ;  preordination. 

“He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the  forecast 
and  predetermination  of  thegods.” — Addison:  On  Ancient 
Medals. 


2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them ;  prevision ;  the  faculty  or  power  of 
foreseeing  consequences. 

“Alas  1  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast ; 

But  while  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

The  King  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

fbre-cast'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forecast ;  -er.]  One  who 
forecasts,  foresees,  or  makes  provision  beforehand. 

f  bre-cast’-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
casting.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foreseeing,  farsighted. 

“The  Emperor  is  too  wise  and  forecasting  a  prince, 
either  to  fall  out  with  Germany  or  the  Pope.” — Ascharh: 
Letter,  in  Works  (1865),  i.  279. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  forecasts ;  pro¬ 
vision  against  consequences. 

“The  witty  inuencions,  forecastinges  .  .  .  and  other 
laborious  affairs  of  Anselme.” — Bale:  English  Votaries, 
pt.  ii. 


forecastle  (pron.  fok'-sel),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  castle  (q.  v.).] 

Nautical : 

1.  In  flush-decks ;  a  part  of  the  upper  deck  for¬ 
ward  of  the  after  fore-shroud. 

2.  A  short  upper  deck  forward.  Formerly  raised 
like  a  castle  to  command  the  enemy’s  decks.  A 
top-gallant  forecastle. 

3.  A  f  orward  part  of  the  space  below  decks  for 
the  seamen  in  merchant  ships. 

“The  superstitions  of  the  forecastle.'’ — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

forecastle-deck,  s. 

Naut.:  [Forecastle  (2).] 
fb  re-cat-barp'-Ing§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  catharpings  (q.  v.).l 
Naut.:  [Catharpings.] 

*fo  re-ghage,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  chace 
(q.v.).]  A  hunt  or  pursuit. 

fbre-§ho§-en,  *for-chos-en,  a.  [Prefix  fore-, 
and  Eng.  chosen.]  Chosen  beforehand  or  before; 
pre-elected. 

f  ore-§It'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  cited.] 
Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above ;  already  cited. 

fbre-clo§e',  *for-close,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  forclos, 
pa.  par.  of  forclorre= to  shut  out: /or =Lat.  foris= 
out  of  doors,  outside ;  clorre  =  Lat.  claudo  =  to 
shut.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  shut  out  or  up ;  to  preclude :  to  exclude ;  to 
block  out. 


“  The  waies  being  foreclosed  by  the  enemy.”— Goldinae: 
Caesar,  p.  66. 


2.  To  bar,  to  hinder,  to  stop. 

“  Such  an  impeachment  as  can  foreclose  the  hands  o. 
the  Court.” — Stale  Trials:  Ed.  Fitzharris. 

II.  Law:  ’To foreclose amortgagor  (commonly  but 
improperly  written  mortgage)  is  to  cut  him  oil  from 
his  equity  of  redemption  of  the  mortgaged  property. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  either  compel 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  his 
money  immediately;  or  else  call  upon  the  mortgager  to 
redeem  his  estate  presently,  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  be 
forever  foreclosed  from  redeeming  the  same;  that  is,  to 
lose  his  equity  of  redemption,  without  possibility  of  re¬ 
call.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law:  To  foreclose  a  mortgagor  (or  mortgage). 
fore-clo§ -lire,  *for-clos-ure,  s.  [Eng.  fore • 
clos(e) ;  -ure.] 

Law:  The  act  or  process  of  foreclosing  a  mort¬ 
gagor  (or  mortgage). 

"It  is  accordingly  usual  to  give  the  mortgagee  a  power 
of  sale,  which  indeed  is  now,  unless  expressly  excluded, 
incident  to  every  mortgage,  whereby  he  may  realize  his 
security  much  more  conveniently  than  by  a  foreclosure.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

*f  ore-come',  *for-come,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore,  and 
Eng.  come  (q.v.).]  To  come  before,  to  anticipate. 

*f  o're-c6m-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  comer.]  An 
ancestor,  a  forefather. 

*fore-c6n-§eive',  v.  t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
ceive  (q.  v.).]  To  conceive  or  imagine  beforehand. 

*f bre-con-clfi  de,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conclude  (q.  v.).]  To  conclude,  settle,  or  agree  on 
previously. 

*f  ore-con-demn'  (demn  as  dem),  v.  t.  [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  condemn  (q.  v.).]  To  condemn  be¬ 
forehand. 

f  o  re-course,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  course,  s.] 
[Course,  B.  7  (2).] 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Foresail  (q.  v.). 
fo  re-court,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  court 
(q.  v.).]  A  front  court;  the  court  in  front  of  a 
house. 

*fbre-cov'-er,  *for-cov-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  cover  (q.  v.).]  To  cover  in  front ;  to  cover 
over. 

fore  -crag,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  crag  (3),s. 
(q.  v.)]  The  anterior  part  of  the  throat. 

fore-date',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  date 
(q.  v.).]  To  antedate  ;  to  date  before  the  true  time. 

fo  re-day,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  day.]  That 
part  of  the  day  which  elapses  from  breakfast-time 
till  noon. 

*f ore-deal',  *fore-dele,  s.  [Fordel.]  An  ad¬ 
vantage. 

fo  re-deck,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  deck  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  The  fore  or  front  part  of  th  e  d  eck  or  of  the 
ship. 

*f  ore-de-cree',  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
decree  (q.  v.).]  To  preordain. 

*fbre-deem  ,  *fore-deme,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  deem  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  judge  or  know  beforehand;  to 
anticipate ;  to  foretell. 

“Which  could  guess  and  foredeem  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come.” — Geneva  Testament. 

B.  Trans.:  To  presage,  to  forebode. 

“It  was  more  standing  with  humanitee  and  gentl#- 
nesse  to  hope  the  best  then  to  foredeme  the  worste.” — 
Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  820. 

fore-de-glgn’  {g  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  design,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  design,  plan,  or  devise 
beforehand. 

fore-de-ter-mlne,  V.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng, 
determine  (q.  v.).]  To  determine,  settle,  or  appoint 
beforehand. 

*fbre-dIs-poge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
pose  (q.  v.).]  To  dispose  or  settle  beforehand. 

*f ore-do'  (1),  v.  t.  [Fordo.] 

*fbre-do'  (2),  V.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  do 
(q.  v.).]  To  do  beforehand  or  previously. 

*f  ore-done ',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Foredo  (2),  v.] 
fbre-do6m',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  doom,  decree,  or  appoint  beforehand ; 
to  predestinate. 

fo  re-doom,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Previous  doom  or  judgment. 

*f  ore-door,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  andEng.  door  (q.  v.).] 
The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house ;  a  front-door,  as 
opposed  to  the  back-door. 

*fo  re-el-der,  s.  [Dan .forceldre.]  An  ancestor; 
a  forefather. 

fo  re-end,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  end.]  The 
beginning;  as,  the  fore-end  of  harvest. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whSt,  fall,  father;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wplf  w5rk,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cGr,  rfile.  full;  try.  Syrian,  a.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


forefather 


1891 


foreign 


f  ore-father,  *fore-fa  dre,  *fore-fa-der,  *. 

[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  father  (q.  v.) ;  Dat.voorvader; 
Gor.  yorvuter;  Icel .  forfadhir.)  An  ancestor;  one 
who  in  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy  precedes 
another ;  usually  spoken  of  in  a  remote  degree. 

“  To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  454. 


*3.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

“  Ale  mon  the  his  lond  hafde /organ.” 

Layamon,  ii.  505. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up ;  to  forbear. 

“He  may  not  forgoon  that  he  nas  jalous.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,959. 


2.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  foreparts. 

“He’s  a  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded." 

— Drydeii :  Dufresnoy. 

3.  In  good  or  comfortable  circumstances ;  well  off. 
fSr  e-head,  *fore-hed,  *for-heed,  *fore-hede, 

♦for-hevede,  s.  [A.  S.  forked fod ;  Old  Fris.  fara- 
H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forefather,  ore-go  (2)  Mor  gan,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref .  fore-,  and  haved,  forhafd ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorhoubet;  Dut.  voor- 
a ncestor,  and  progenitor:  “Ancestor  is  said  of  Eng.  go  (q.  v.).j  hoof d,  Ger.  vorhaupt.) 

those  from  .whom  we  are  remotely  descended.  A.  Intrans.:  To  go  before ;  to  go  or  pass  by.  (Ob-  f  *  Lit.:  That  part  of  the.  face  which  reaches  from 
Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the  solete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  foregone,  and  the  pr.  the  eyes  upward  to  the  hair ;  the  brow, 
preceding  branches  of  any  family  ,  progenitors is  a  par  .foiegoing.)  “Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared  the 

mgrier  term  m  the  same  sense,  applied  to  families  “  This  foregoing  remark  gives  the  reason  why  imitation  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of  Isaac  Newton.”— 

or  distinction  :  we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  pleases.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy.  Macaulnu  Mist.  Eng. ,  ch.  X 

peasant,  but  the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman.  Fore-  r  .  nv,  _  _ _ . 

fathers  and  progenitors ,  but  particularly  the  latter,  To  f°  before,  to  precede, 

is  said  mostly  of  individuals,  and  respect  the  regu-  “Milthe  and  sothiness  sal  /orffan  thi face.” 

lar  line  of  succession  in  a  family  ;  ancestors  is  em-  ..  _  E'  Eng'  Fsalteri  Ps-  15. 

ployed  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  and  fbre-gd'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  forego  (1) ; -er.I  One 
regards  simply  the  order  of  succession  :  we  may  'Who  foregoes,  relinquishes,  or  renounces  anything, 
speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  of  any  fore— go’— er  121  *for— go— er  *for— go— ere  s  ("Pref 
particular  person.”  (Cra66 ;  Eng.  Synon.)  /ore-^d  Eng. goer  (q.  f.°.]  '  L 

♦fore-feel’,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  feel  1.  One  who  goes  before  or  precedes  another;  an 
jq.  v.).J  To  feel  beforehand;  to  be  prescient  of;  to  ancestor. 

feel  as  if  by  presentiment.  "When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

*f  ore-feel-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  feeling  Than  our  foregoers.”— Shakesp..-  All’s  Well,  ii.  8. 

(q.  v.).]  A  premonitory  feeling ;  a  feeling  in  antici-  *2.  A  royal  purveyor.  (Wharton.) 
pation. 


fore-fend  ,  *for-fend,  *  for-fend-en,  *for- 
fend-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  /ore-(l),  and  Eng.  fend= 
defend.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  forbid. 

“Thi  shreude  woordis  J’orfenden  that.” — Job  xv. 

2.  To  avert,  to  keep  off,  to  ward  off. 

“Which  peril  God  forfendt" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  avert  or  keep  off  evil;  to  forbid. 

“Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord;  Gloster  is  dead.” 
“Marry,  God  forfendt” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 
♦foAe-fight  (ghjilent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-  for, 


fore-gb’-In g,pr.par.  or  «.  [Forego  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

. B.  Asadj.:  Going  before;  preceding  in  point  of 
time  or  place. 

“  Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  frail 
Than  in  foregoing  years?” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (1787). 

fo  re-gone  (gone=gan),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forego 

(2),  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gone  before ;  past ;  preceding. 

2.  Determined  or  settled  before ;  predetermined ; 
as,  a  foregone  conclusion. 

*fore-grand  -fa-ther,  s.  [Pref.  fore,  and  Eng. 


_  (_  . „  . 

and  Eng.  fight.)  [Forfought.]  To  take  exercise  grandfather  (q.  v.).]  Great-grandfather, 
so  as  to  weary  one’s  self.  *f  ore-grand  -sire,  *foir-grand-scliir,  s.  [Pref. 

♦fo  re  flgh-ter  (gh  silent),  *for-flght-ere,  *for-  fore-,  and  Eng.  grandsire.) 
tyg htere,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  fighter  (q.  v.).]  1.  An  ancestor. 

One  who  fights  in  front  of  or  defends  another.  “To  the  forBaids  persones  abonenamit,  thair  fathers,  /  ,  - 

,*  f°rr(y?^U£’  S>  [Pref/°T ?'  OTedi^essora^oFthe^at^eiroi^^Sher  syide  ”^Act  Shipbuild.:  A  strengthening 

ld  (q’-Vr1)’]  Jhe  finger  I16xt  to  the  Fed  1814hv?64.  mother  syide.  ActChas.I.  biud^g  the  bows  together ;  a  bi 


and 

thumb ;  the  first  or  index  finger. 

♦fo  re-fit,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  fit,  v. 

(q.  v.).]  To  make  fit  or  prepare  beforehand. 

*f  or  e-flow,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.  v.).]  To  flow  before. 

io’re-fopt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  foot  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.’.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quadruped  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  in  front  of  the ’figures;  the 

or  multiped.  front. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  hand.  (Said  in  contempt.)  “A  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags.” 

II.  Shipbuild. :  The  forward  end  of  a  vessel’s  w  Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  81. 

keel,  on  which  the  stem-post  is  stepped.  *f  ore-guess',  ♦for-gess,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 

♦fo  re-form,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  form  Eng-  guess  (q.  v.).]  To  guess  beforehand;  to  con- 
(q.  v.).]  To  form,  plan,  or  prepare  beforehand.  Je°..ure‘  „ 
fo  re-front,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  front  -  fore-lland<  «•  &  a 


2.  A  predecessor.  (Used  in  a  moral  sense.) 

“  Frere  Martine  Lauter  your  foirgrandschir  passed  mair 
cannelie  to  vorke,  and  did  deny  that  euer  S.  James  vrait 
ane  epistle.” — Nicol  Bume,  F.  62  b. 

fo  re-ground,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  ground 
(q.  v.).  J  The  part  of  a  landscape  which  lies,  or  ex¬ 
panse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie,  nearest  the 


(q.  v.).]  The  front  or  foremost  part  or  position  ;  as, 
of  a  building,  a  battle,  Ac. 

♦fo  re-game,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  game 
(q.  v.).]  A  first  game  or  plan. 

fore-gang-er,  *for-gang-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  ganger  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  goes  before  or  precedes 
another. 

“Als  anticrist  lyms  and  his  for  gangers." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  4,151. 

2.  Naut. :  A  short  rope  grafted  on  to  the  harpoon, 
to  which  the  rope  is  bent. 

♦fo  re-gate  (lj ,  *foir-gait,  s.  [Pref .  fore-,  and 


The  high  or  open  street. 


gate 


[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hand 

(q-  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  th? 
rider. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  chief  or  best  part. 

•‘The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  Advantage,  preference. 

“Such  a  wretch 

Hath  th e  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Done  before  the  usual  or  regular  time ;  antici- 
pative ;  done  or  given  in  advance.  • 

“You’ll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 

And  so  extenuate  th  a  forehand  sin.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

2.  Forward,  first  in  order. 

IT  To  be  to  the  forehand  wi'  any  one :  To  get  the 
start  of  any  one. 

forehand-rents,  s.  pi.  A  premium  given  by  a 
lessee  at  the  time  of  taking  his  lease.  It  is  called 
also  a  foregift  or  income,  or  often  simply  a  fine. 
(Eng.) 

f  o  re  hand-ed,  a.  [En g.  forehand;  -ed.) 

1.  Early,  timely,  seasonable ;  done  or  used  in  good 
time. 

“  If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secured  your  time  by  an 
early  and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  sure,  by  a  timely  dili¬ 
gence,  to  redeem  the  time.”— Taylor. _ _ - 


Eng.  gate  (q.  v.) 

♦fo  re-gate  (2),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

(q.  v.) .]  A  front  gate ;  an  entrance  gate, 
fo  re-gift,  8.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  gift  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  A  premium  paid  by  a  lessee  when  taking 
his  lease. 

fore-go’  (1),  *for-go,  *for-gan,  ♦for-ga,  *for- 
gon,  *for-goon,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.forgdn;  0.  H.  Ger. 
fargangan,  fargdn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  part  with;  to  give  up;  to  resign;  to  re* 
nounce ;  to  relinquish  voluntarily. 

“  What  has  he  left  that  he  oan  yet  forego?” 

Cowper:  Charity,  150. 

♦2.  To  lose. 

“  Heo  for  hunger  had  forgone  hir  wit  and  ek  hur  mende.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  2,688.  _ 

b<Sil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ijelh  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  Ml,  deL 


♦II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  top. 

“An  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped. 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Impudence,  assurance,  audacity. 

“My  refuter’s  forehead  is  stronger  with  a  weaker  wit.” 
—Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  §3. 

♦forehead-cloth,  s.  A  band  worn  by  ladies  to 
prevent  wrinkles. 

♦for’e-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  forehead;  -ed.]  Head¬ 
strong,  brazen-faced,  impudent. 

♦for'e-head-less,  a.  [English  forehead;  -less.] 
Brazen,  impudent,  bold. 

'  fore-hear  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hear 
(q.v  .).]  Tohearorbe  told  beforehand. 

♦fore-hend’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hend 
(q.  v.).J  To  seize  before ;  to  overtake. 

*fore-hew(ew  as  h),  v.  t.  [Pref .fore-,  and  Eng. 
hew  (q.  v.) .]  To  hew  or  cut  in  front, 
fo  re-hold,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hold  (q.  v.).] 
Naut. :  The  front  or  forepart  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship. 

♦fore-hold’-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  holding 
(q.  v.).J  A  prediction ;  a  superstitious  prognostica¬ 
tion  of  ominous  account. 

f  o’re-hoqd,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  hood 
(q.  v.).] 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  most  forward  of  the  out¬ 
side  and  inside  planks. 

f  0  re-hOQk,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  hook 

piece  in  the  stem, 
breast-hook. 

fore-horse,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  horse 
(q.  v.).J  The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

f  or  -eign  (g  silent),  *for-ayne,  *for-eine,  *for- 
eyn,  ♦for-eyne,  *for-raine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  forain, 
from  Low  Lat.  foraneus,  from  Lat.  foras= out  of 
doors ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  foraneo.  The  g  is  excrescent.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  another  country  or  nation; 
alien ;  extraneous. 

“  Your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Strange. 

“A1  foreyn  thyng  to  me  mak  bittirnesse, 

Sauf  oonly  Jhesu.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  249. 

♦3.  Counterfeit,  dissembled ;  not  natural  or  true. 
“Orafft  may  shewe  a  foreyn  apparence.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  46. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  strangers  or  foreigners. 

“  I  love  the  king,  your  father,  as  yourself. 

With  more  than  foreign  heart.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  L 

*5,  Strange,  exiled,  excluded ;  kept  at  a  distance. 
“  They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him; 

Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still  :  which  so  grieved  him, 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

6.  Remote;  alien;  irrelevant;  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with. 

“  I  must  dissemble, 

And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.” 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  L 

♦7.  Out  of  doors. 

“  Into  a  chambre  forene  the  gadelyng  gan  wende.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  310. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  foreigner ;  a  stranger. 

“  The  foreyns  alle  aboute 

To  the  kyng  f elle  on  knees,  his  powere  did  tham  loute.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  322. 

2.  A  house  of  office ;  a  privy. 

“  Joynynge  to  the  walle  of  a  foreyne.” 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Adrians,  74. 


foreign-attachment 


1892 


forenight 


II.  Law :  A  foreigner  or  alien  living  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  amenable  to  its  laws  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
native-born  citizen. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  foreign  and  extrane¬ 
ous ,  see  Extraneous. 

IF  1.  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange: 

Comm..  <&  Banking :  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  or 
payable  abroad. 

2.  Foreign  enlistment : 

Law  <t  Hist. :  The  act  of  enlisting  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  a  foreign  power.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  to  discourage 
the  enlistment  of  its  citizens  in  the  service  of 
another  country,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  while 
it  absolutely  prohibits  the  enlistment  of  its  citizens 
or  the  giving  aid  in  any  way  to  either  party  in  case 
of  civil  war  in  a  foreign  country.  A  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  this  occurred  in  recent  years  during  the 
Cuban  rebellion,  when  a  number  of  recruits  were 
confined  on  Governor’s  island,  New  York,  and  pre¬ 
vented  joining  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  litigation  between  England 
and  this  country  over  the  “Alabama  claims”  arose 
from  the  fact  that  England  had  allowed  the  build¬ 
ing,  equipment,  and  escape  from  her  ports  of  a 
vessel  designed  to  aid  the  states  then  in  rebellion 
against  this  government.  This  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  is  general  among  civilized  nations,  and  an 
individual  enlisting  in  foreign  service  forfeits  his 
rights  of  citizenship  and  protection  under  his  natal 
government. 

foreign-attachment,  a  [Attachment.] 

foreign-built,  a.  Said  of  ships  built  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country. 

Foreign-office,  s. 

Gov. :  The  title  given  the  English  department  of 
State  through  which  the  sovereign  communicates 
with  foreign  powers.  A  Secretary  of  State  is  at  the 
head. 

foreign-plea,  s. 

Law:  A  plea  objecting  to  a  judge  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  not  cognizance  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit. 

for'-eign-er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreign ;  - er .] 

1.  Lit. :  A  person  born  in  another  country ;  a 
native  of  a  foreign  country  ;  an  alien. 

“Solemnly  counseled  their  Sovereign  not  to  employ 
foreigners  in  his  magazines.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig.:  A  stranger;  anything  strange. 


“Joy  is  such  &  foreigner, 

So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts.” 

Denham:  Sophy,  v. 

for’-eign-I§m  (g  silent),  s.  [English  foreign; 
ism.) 

1.  Foreignness. 

2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

♦for-eign-Ize  ( g  silent),  *for-an-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng. 

foreign ;  - ize .]  To  talk  or  act  as  a  foreigner;  to 
use  foreign  words  or  idioms. 


“ Our  countryman.  Pits,  did  foranize  with  long  living 
beyond  the  seas.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwick,  ii.  417. 


for’-eign-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [English  foreign; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign ; 
strangeness;  irrelevancy;  remoteness. 

“Let  not  the  foreignness  of  the  subject  hinder  you  from 
endeavoring  to  set  me  right.” — Locke. 


♦for’-ein,  a.  &  s.  [Foreign.] 
forejud  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.  v.).J 

*1 .  Ord.  Lang. :  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  about 
beforehand. 


“We  shall  forejudge  their  cause.” — State  Trials:  Ed. 
Fitzharris  (1681). 

2.  0.  Eng.  Law :  To  expel  from  a  court,  or  strike 
off  the  rolls  for  malpractices  or  non-appearance,  as 
an  attorney. 

*f  ore-judg  -er,  s.  [En g.  forejudg(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  forejudges  or  prejudges. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  judgment  by  which  a  man  is  de¬ 
prived  or  put  out  of  the  thing  in  question;  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  expulsion  or  banishment. 

fbre-judg'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  forejudge ) ;  - ment .] 
A  judgment  or  opinion  formed  beforehand. 

♦fore-king,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  king  (q.v.).] 
A  predecessor  on  a  throne. 

fore-know”  ( k  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
know  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  know  beforehand ;  to  have  a  pre¬ 
science  of. 


“Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  to  foreknow 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed.” 

West:  Pindar;  Nemean  Ode  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  prescience  or  foreknowledge 
of  things  ;  to  be  prescient. 

“If  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  117. 


*fbre-kn5w'-a-ble  (k  silent),  a.  [Eng.  foreknow ; 
-able.)  Capable  of  being  known  beforehand ;  that 
may  be  foreknown. 

fbre-know'-er  (k  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreknow; 
-er.  ]  One  who  foreknows  or  has  previous  knowledge 
of  things. 

fore-know -lug  (k  silent),  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[Foreknow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Foreknowledge,  prescience, 
f  ore-know'-ifig-ly  (k  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  fore¬ 
knowing;  -ly.)  With  foreknowledge  or  prescience  ; 
deliberately ;  of  deliberate  purpose. 

f  ore-knowl  -edge  (k  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  knowledge  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Prescience ;  knowledge  of  a  thing 
before  it  happens. 

“Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  659. 

2.  Theol. :  The  prescience  of  God  by  which  He  is 
believed  to  have  foreseen  from  all  eternity  every 
being  who  should  ever  exist,  and  every  incident  in 
the  history  of  each,  and  all  future  events  of  what¬ 
ever  kind. 

“Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the 
Father.” — 1  Peter  i.  2.  (Cf.  also  Acts  ii.  23.) 

fore-known'  (k  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fore¬ 
know.] 

for  -?1,  *for-elle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  forel,  fourrel,  from 
forre,  fourre= a  case,  a  sheath;  Fr .  fourreau.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  case,  a  bag,  a  sack,  a  purse. 

2.  Bookbinding :  A  kind  of  parchment  for  book- 
covers. 

♦for  -el,  *for’-ell,  v.  t.  [Forel,  s.]  To  bind,  to 
cover. 

f o  re-le.nd,  s.  [Prefix  fore-,  and  English  land 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  land  extending  some  distance  into 
the  sea  ;  a  promontory ;  a  headland. 

“As  when  a  ship,  by  skillful  steersman  wrought, 

Nigh  river’s  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sails.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  514. 

2.  A  house  facing  the  street,  as  distinguished  from 
one  in  a  close  or  alley.  (.Scotch.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  space  between  a  fortified  wall  and  the 
moat. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  That  portion  of  the  natural 
shore  on  the  outside  of  the  embankment  which, 
standing  several  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
having  a  considerable  breadth,  acts  as  an  advanced 
guard  to  the  embankment  to  receive  the  shock  of 
the  waves  and  deaden  their  force  upon  the  bank. 

♦fore-lay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  lay 
(q.  v.).J  To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

*fore-lead',  *for-lede,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
English  lead  (q.  v.).]  To  draw  out  or  forward;  to 
exalt. 

f  ore-lead-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  leader 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  leads  or  draws  others  forward 
by  his  example. 

f  ore-leg,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  leg  (q.  v.).] 
One  of  the  front  legs  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  &c. 

♦fore-lend  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  lend 
(q.  v.).]  To  lend  or  give  beforehand;  to  give  up 
entirely. 

♦fore-li  e,  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lie  (q.  v.).] 
To  lie  in  front. 

♦fore-lift’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  lift 
(q.v.).]  To  lift  up  in  front,  to  raise  any  anterior 
part. 

♦fbre-llt'-ter,  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  litter 
(q.  v.) .]  To  litter  or  bring  forth  prematurely, 
f  O're-lock,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lock  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  lock  or  hair  which  grows  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head. 

2.  Mach. :  A  cotter  or  split-pin  in  the  slot  of  a 
bolt  to  prevent  retraction ;  a  linch-pin ;  a  pin  fast¬ 
ening  the  cap-square  of  a  gun  ;  a  key. 

IF  To  take  by  the  forelock :  To  seize  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  “Take 
Time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  is  bald  behind.” 

“The  fair  new  forms 

That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age  .  .  . 

Are  taken  by  the  forelock.” 

Tennyson:  The  Golden  Year,  19. 
forelock-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  retained  by  a  key,  gib, 
or  cotter  passing  through  a  slot  of  the  shank, 
forelock-hook,  s. 

Rope-making:  A  winch  or  whirl  in  the  tackle- 
block  by  which  a  bunch  of  three  yarns  is  twisted 
into  a  strand. 


fo  re-lock,  v.  t.  [Forelock,  s.]  To  secure  by  a 
forelock,  as  a  bolt. 

♦fore-loofe,  s.  [Furlough.] 

♦fore-loQk  ,  *for-lok,  *for-loke,  ♦for-luke,  ». 
[Pref .  fore-,  and  Eng.  look,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Foresight, 
providence. 

*f  bre-lopk',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look 
(q.v.).]  To  look  forward  or  beforehand. 

*f ore-lopk -er,  *for-look-ere,  s.  [Fret,  fore-, 
and  Eng.  looker  (q.  v.).]  One  who  looks  after  or 
provides  for  another. 

f  b're-msua,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  man  (q.  v.).] 
The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  number  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  business  or  occupation.  Specif. : 

(1)  The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  acts  as 
their  speaker. 

“  He  is  a  very  sensible  man,  shoots  flying,  aBd  has  been 
several  times  foreman  of  the  petty  jury.” — Addison:  Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  122. 

(2)  An  overseer,  superintendent,  or  leading  man 
of  a  number  of  hands  engaged  on  works  of  any  kind. 

fo  re-mast,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  mast 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow,  in  vessels 
carrying  more  than  one  mast,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  ketch,  whose  forward  mast  is  the  main,  as  being 
the  longer  of  the  two,  the  aftermast  being  the 
mizzen.  The  foremast  carries  the  foresail  and  fore¬ 
topsail  yards. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Used  to  denote  a  common  sailor ;  one 
who  serves  before  the  mast. 

“  The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man  he  still  re¬ 
tained.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

♦fore-meant',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  meant] 
Meant  or  intended  before  ;  premeditate,  deliberate. 

♦fore-melt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-, and  English  melt 
(q.v.).]  To  melt  beforehand. 

fore  men’-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  men- 
tioned .]  Mentioned  or  spoken  of  before;  already 
cited  or  mentioned. 

“  Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has  not  taken  notice  if 
the  forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

♦fore-mind  ,  *fore-mynd,  v.  i.  [Pref .  fore-,  and 
Eng.  mind  (q.  v.).]  To  design,  to  plan. 

fo  re-most,  *fore-mest,  ♦for-mest,  ♦for-meste, 

a.  &  adv.  [A  double  superlative  from  fore  (q.  v), 
the  original  A.  S.  superlative  being  forma  =  first. 
From  this  was  formed  the  double  super,  formed, 
fyrmost,  which  in  its  turn  was  corrupted  into  fore- 
most.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  First  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  order. 

“  This  foremost  morn  of  all  the  year.” 

Cowper:  The  Nightingale. 

2.  First  in  point  of  rank,  position,  or  dignity. 

“  The/oremost  man  of  all  the  world.” 

Shakesp .;  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  the  first  place;  first,  soonest, 
earliest. 

“ Thou  goest foremost.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

f b  re-most-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foremost;  -ly.]  In 
the  foremost  or  first  place  or  order ;  among  the 
foremost. 

f  o  re-moth-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  mother 
(q.v.).]  A  female  ancestor. 

♦for-en,  *forn,  *forne, 

forne;  O.  Sa  x.  for an;  O. 

A.  As  prep.:  Before. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  front,  before. 

“  Vt  com  Igerne  form  to  than  eorl.” 

Layamon,  ii.  374. 

2.  Before,  previously. 

“Thes  w-er  forne  the  freest  that  folyed  all  the  sile.” 

Gawaine,  3,422. 

fore-name,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  name 
(q.v.).]  The  name  which  precedes  the  surname  or 
family  name. 

fo  re-named,  a.  [Fret. fore-,  and  Eng.  named.] 
Named  or  mentioned  before;  forementioned. 

fore-nenst',  prep.  [Prefix  fore-,  and  English 
( a)nenst .]  Over  against ;  opposite.  (Irish.) 

fo  re-night  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
night  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  previous  night. 

“  I  that  in  forenight  was  with  no  weapon  agasted.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  753. 

2.  The  evening,  the  portion  of  time  that  elapses 
between  the  twilight  and  going  to  bed. 


.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  for  an, 
Ger.  forna.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  ffill;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw! 


forenoon 
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foreshorten 


f o  re-noon, s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  woott(q.v.).] 
The  early  part  of  the  day  from  the  morning  to  noon 
or  midday. 

“Curio,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  built  a  temporary 
theatre,  consisting  of  two  parts  turning  on  hinges,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  for  the  conveniency  of 
forenoon’ s  and  afternoon’s  diversions.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Coins. 

♦fo  re-no-tige,  s.  [Pref.  fore -,  and  Eng.  notice 
(q.  v.).]  Notice  or  intimation  of  an  event  before  it 
happens;  forewarning. 

♦for-en'-s&l,  a.  [Lat.  forens(is),  from  forum— 
the  market-place  or  place  of  public  meeting,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.)  The  same  as  Forensic  (q.  v.). 

for-en'-slc.for-en  -slck,a.&s.  [Lat .forens(is) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture,  or  to  public  discussion  or  debate ;  used  in  or 
fit  for  public  debates  or  legal  proceedings. 

“Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence 
had  he  any  superior.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  written  argument  or  thesis  by  a 
student,  maintaining  the  affirmative  or  negative  of 
a  question. 

forensic  medicine,  s.  The  science  of  medicine 
in  its  relation  to  law  ;  medical  jurisprudence. 

f5r-en'-slc-8.1,  *for-en-se-cal,  *for-in-sec-al, 
adj,  [Eng.  forensic ;  -al.)  The  same  as  Fokensic 
(q.-  v.).  ^ 

♦for-en  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  forens(is) ,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ive.)  Forensic, legal. 

f  ore-or-dain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  ordain 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Script.:  To  ordain  beforehand.  Used  of  the 
designation  of  Christ  to  His  office  “  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,”  though  His  actual  mani¬ 
festation  to  men  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  “  last 
times.” 

“Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  word,  but  was  manifested  in  these  last  times  for  you.” 
— 1  Peter  i.  20. 

(Cf,  also  Romans  iii.  25  (margin),  where  the  mean- 
ingiis  the  same.) 

2.  Theol.  (on  the  Calvinistic  view ) ;  The  predesti¬ 
nation  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  of  some 
to  eternal  life  and  others  to  eternal  death.  In  the 
authorized  version  the  word  foreordain  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense,  but  ordain  does :  “And  as  many 
as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed  ”  (Acts 
xiii,  48) ;  “Who  were  of  old  ordained  to  this  con¬ 
demnation”  (Jude  4, 13).  [Predestination.] 

“By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
gloijy,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 
These  angels  and  men  are  predestinated  and  foreor- 
daiied.’’ — Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  iii.,  §  3,  4. 

fore-or'-dl-nate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ordinate  (q.  v.).]  To  foreordain. 

fbre-or-dl-na -tion,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ordination  (q.  v.).] 

Theol.:  The  act  of  foreordaining;  the  state  of  be¬ 
ing  foreordained.  The  noun  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture:  for  the  senses  in  which  the  verb  does  so, 
see  Foreordain.  [Predestination.] 
fo  re-part,  s.  [Pref .fore-,  and  Eng.  part  (q.  v.).] 
The  first  or  most  advanced  part ;  the  anterior  part, 
whether  in  time,  place,  or  order ;  as,  the  forepart  of 
the  day,  the  forepart  of  a  vessel,  <fcc. 

forepart-iron,  s.  An  edge  rubber  or  burnisher 
for  boot  and  shoe  soles. 

fore-past',  fore-passed',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  past,  passed .]  Already  passed;  antecedent; 
previous. 

fore-pay  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  pay¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  Prepayment. 

“I  had  £100  of  him  in  forepayment  for  the  first  edition 
of  Espriella,  or  rather  in  part  of  forepayment.” — Southey: 
Letters,  ii.  9. 

fo 're-peak,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  peak  (q.v.).] 
Naut. :  The  part  of  a  vessel  in  the  angle  of  a  bow. 
fore-plan',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  plan 
(q.v.).]  To  plan  or  arrange  beforehand;  to  pre¬ 
arrange. 

“What  had  been  already  foreseen  and  foreplanned  in 
herown  mind.” — Miss  Austen:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch. 
xxxviii. 

♦fbre-pbint',  *fore-poynt,  v.i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  point-  (q.  v.).]  To  presage,  to  forebode,  to 
foreshow,  to  foreshadow. 

*fore-po§-§essed  ,  a. 

1.  Holding  or  held  in  possession  in  previous  time. 

2.  Preoccupied ;  absent-minded. 

♦fo  r e-prize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  En g.  prize,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  prize,  value,  or  rate  beforehand. 

“God  hath/oreprfzed  things  of  the  greatest  weight.” — 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.,  §  71. 

fore-prom  -Ised,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
promised .]  Promised  beforehand  or  previously ; 
already  promised. _ 

b<5il,  bby;  pout,  jbwl;  cat, 
cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion, 


fore-quot  -ed  (qu  as  kw),  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  quoted.']  Already  quoted  or  cited;  forecited, 
forementioned. 

f  ore-ran',  pret.  of  v.  [Forerun.] 
fore-rank,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  rank  (q.  v.).] 
The  front  or  foremost  rank ;  first  rank ;  the  front. 

fore-reach,  V.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  reach 
(q-  v.).] 

Nautical : 

1.  To  sail  faster  than ;  to  reach  beyond ;  to  gain 
upon. 

2.  To  dart  ahead  when  going  into  stays. 

♦fore-read  ,  s.  [Foreread,  v.)  A  preface.  (Row¬ 
lands.) 

♦fore-read',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  read 
(q.  v.).]  To  tell  beforehand;  to  signify  by  tokens. 

fore-read  -Ing,  s.  [Pref .  fore-,  and  Eng.  reading 
(q.  v.).]  A  previous  perusal. 

f ore-re-§it'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  re¬ 
cited  (q.  v.).]  Previously  recited,  mentioned,  or 
enumerated. 

f  ore-re-mem-bered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
remembered .]  Called  to  mind  previously, 
f  or  e-rent ' ,  s.  [  Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  rent  (q.  v.) .] 
Scots  Laic :  Rent  payable  by  a  tenant  six  months 
after  entry,  or  before  he  has  reaped  the  first  crop ; 
rent  payable  in  advance.  [Forehand-rent.] 

*f  bre-re-port’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  re¬ 
port  (q.  v.).J  To  declare  beforehand. 

*fore-re-quest'  (qu  as  kw),  v.  t.  [Pref .fore-, 
and  Eng.  request  (q.  v.).]  To  ask  beforehand. 

*f  bre-re-§em  -ble,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
resemble  (q.  v.).]  To  typify,  to  prefigure. 

♦fo  re-right  (gh  silent),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  right  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adv.:  Straight  forward,  directly  forward. 

“  Though  he  foreright 

Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  passed.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vii. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ready;  quick;  willing;  direct. 

“Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  a  foreright  gale.” 

Massinger:  Renegado,  v. 

2.  Obstinate ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ;  foolish, 
fore-run',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  run  (q.  v.) ; 

cf.  Goth,  faurrinan ;  Ger.  vorrennen .] 

1.  To  come  before  as  a  sign  or  earnest  of  some¬ 
thing  to  follow ;  to  precede  as  an  omen  or  sign  ;  to 
foretoken ;  to  forebode. 

“These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  11.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  precede ;  to  anticipate. 

“I  heard  it  to  be  a  maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow,  if  not 
forerun,  all  that  is  or  will  oe  practiced  in  London.”— 
Graunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

fore-run -ner,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  runner 
(q.  v.) .  Cf .  Icel.  fyrir-rennari,  forrennari .) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  sent  or  comes  in  advance  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  another ;  a  messenger ;  a 
harbinger;  as,  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

“  There  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince 
of  Morocco.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Anything  which  precedes  another. 

‘‘Forerunner  of  the  sun.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxii. 

♦3.  A  predecessor,  an  ancestor. 

“That  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  prognostic ;  an  omen ;  a  sign  foreshadowing 
things  to  come. 

“  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature,  shews, 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose.” 

Milton.  P.  L.,  xi.  195. 

II.  Naut. :  A  piece  of  rod  bunting  on  a  log-line  at 
a  certain  distance,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  fathoms, 
from  the  log-chip  ;  the  fathoms  begin  to  count  at  the 
forerunner,  and  tbe  non-counting  portion  is  called 
the  strayline.  The  latter  is  intended  to  allow  the 
log  to  be  out  of  the  ship’s  dead-water.  [Log.] 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forerunner, 
precursor,  messenger,  and  harbinger :  “ Forerunner 
and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same  thing, 
namely,  one  running  before ;  but  the  forerunner  is 
properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  before  to  any 
spot  to  communicate  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figura¬ 
tively  applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or 
from  a  natural  connection,  precede  others;  pre¬ 
cursor  is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense: 
thus  imprudent  speculations  are  said  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  a  man’s  ruin ;  the  ferment  which 
took  place  in  men’s  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
revolution.  Messenger  and  harbinger  are  employed 
for  persons:  but  the  messenger  states  what  has 
been  or  is  ;  the  harbinger  announces  what  is  to  be.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


fell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


fo  re-said  (said  as  sed),  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  said.)  Already  or  previously  spoken  or  men¬ 
tioned. 

f  o  re-sail,  *•  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  sail  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  The  principal  sail  set  on  the  foremast. 

♦fore-say’,  v.  t.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  say  (q.  v.).] 
To  decree  beforehand ;  to  pre-ordain. 

fore-say  -er,  s.  [Eng  .foresay ; -er.)  A  prophet; 
one  who  foretells  or  predicts. 

*f O're-Sfent,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  scent 
(q.  v.) .]  A  scent  or  taste  beforehand ;  an  anticipa¬ 
tion. 

fore-see',  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S .forese&n,  from  fore-, 
and  se<5n=to  see ;  Dut.  vorzien;  Sw .  fdrsee;  Ger. 
vorsehen .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  see  beforehand ;  to  have  prescience 
of  things  not  yet  happened ;  to  foreknow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  or  exercise  foresight. 

*2.  To  provide  for. 

f  ore-see'-er,  s.  [Eng.  foresefe) ;  -er.]  One  who 
foresees  or  foreknows ;  one  who  has  or  exercises  the 
quality  of  foresight. 

f  ore-see  -ing,  a.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  seeing.) 
Possessing  the  quality  of  foresight ;  prescient,  fore- 
sighted. 

fore-seen',  pa. par.  or  a.  [Foresee.] 

1.  Seen  beforehand ;  provided  for  beforehand. 

2.  Thoroughly  understood.  (Scotch.) 

IT  Foreseen  that:  Provided  that;  on  condition 
that. 

fore-se  ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  seize 
(q.  v.) .]  To  grasp  or  seize  beforehand. 

♦fore-send',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  send 
(q.  v.).]  To  send  beforehand  or  in  advance. 

♦fore-sen'-tence,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
sentence  (q.  v.).]  A  prophetic  doom  or  sentence. 

♦fore-set',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  set  first,  to  prefer. 

“  If  If  or  set  the  noght,  Jerusalem,  ai.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6. 

2.  To  set  out  beforehand. 

“Inth’  heaven’s  universal  alphabet 

Allearthly  things  so  surely  are  foreset.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Virgidemiarum,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  7. 

*f  ore-set  -tle,  V.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  settle 
(q.  v.).]  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine  before¬ 
hand. 

f  ore-shad'-ow,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
shadow,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  shadow  beforehand;  to 
foresignify,  to  typify,  to  adumbrate. 

“  What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel  foreshadowed  t” — 
Hooker. 

*f  ore-shad'-ow,  s.  [Foreshadow,  v.]  An  ante- 
type  ;  a  sign  or  type  of  things  to  come ;  an  anticipa¬ 
tory  sketch. 

“It  is  only  in  local  glimpses  and  by  significant  frag, 
ments  .  .  .  that  we  can  hope  to  impart  some  outline 

or  foreshadow  of  this  doctrine.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

♦fore-shame',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  shame 
(q.v.).]  To  bring  shame  or  reproach  upon;  to 
shame,  to  disgrace. 

“  Oh  bi\\,  for eshaming 

Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

♦fore-shape,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
shape  (q. v.).j  To  shape  or  form  beforehand;  to 
prepare,  to  mold. 

fore-shew'  (ew  as  5),  v.  t.  [Foreshow.] 

fore-ship,  *fore-schyp,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  ship ;  A.  S.  forscip ;  Dut.  voorschip.)  The  fore¬ 
part  of  a  ship ;  the  forecastle. 

fo  re-shore,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  shore 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  part  of  land  immediately  in 
front  of  the  shore  ;  the  part  lying  between  high  and 
low-water  marks. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering: 

(1)  A  bank  a  little  distance  from  a  sea-wall  to 
break  the  force  of  the  surf.  [Foreland.] 

(2)  The  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined  por¬ 
tion  of  a  breakwater. 

f  ore-short  -$n  (or  as  short  n),  v.  t.  [Pref .fore-, 
and  Eng.  shorten  (q.  v.).] 

Perspective  :  To  represent  objects  on  a  plane  sur¬ 
face  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  fore¬ 
shortening. 

“’Tis  a  greater  mystery  iu  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out.” 

Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  1 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


foreshortening 

fore-short'-^n-Ing  (or  as  short  n),  s.  [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  shortening  (q.  v.).] 

Perspective :  The  art  of  representing  objects  on  a 
plane  surface  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  depending 
upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  form,  perspective,  and 
chiaroscuro.  Itisoneof  the  most  difficult  studies 
in  the  art  of  design,  and,  when  executed  with  skill, 
constitutes  the  excellence  of  the  master. 

“The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear  fore¬ 
most  :  and  he  forbids  the  foreshortenings,  because  they 
make  the  parts  appear  little.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

f  o’re-shot,  s.  The  first  product  of  distillation  of 
low  wines ;  it  is  a  liquid  abounding  in  fusel  oil. 
fo  re-shouts,  s.pl.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  double  ropes  which  fasten  the  main¬ 
sail  of  a  ship.  ( Palsgrave .) 

fore-Shdw',  v.  t,  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  shoit 
(q.v  A.] 

1.  To  discover  a  thing  before  it  happens to  pre¬ 
dict,  to  anticipate,  to  forebode,  to  prognosticate. 

“Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel, 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  t” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  3L 

2.  To  represent  before  it  comes ;  to  typify ;  to  fore¬ 
shadow. 

*f  ore-show',  s.  [Foreshow,  v.]  A  sign  or  token 
given  beforehand ;  a  prognostication ;  a  foreboding. 

fore-show'-er,  s.  [En g.  foreshow;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  foreshadows,  foretells,  or  pre¬ 
dicts. 

fb're-shroud§,  s,  pi.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
shrouds  (q.  v.).] 

Naut.:  [Shrouds.] 

♦fore-side,  s.  [Piet,  fore-,  and  Eng.  side  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  front  side,  the  front. 

2.  A  specious  outside  or  show. 

“Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  the  foreside  of  their  forgerie.” 

Spenser:  F,  Q.f  V.  iii.  39. 

f  O're-slght  ( gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
sight  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  faculty  of  foreseeing;  prescience; 
perspicacity. 

“  Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes, 

Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wakest.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  368. 

2.  A  provident  care  for  futurity ;  forethought ; 
care  in  guarding  against  evil. 

“Make  a  random  expense  without  plan  or  foresight.”— 
Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

II.  Tech.:  [Fore-sight.] 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foresight, 
forecast,  and  premeditation :  “ Foresight ,  from  see¬ 
ing  before,  denotes  the  simple  act  of  the  mind  in 
seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens:  forecast,  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of 
calculation;  premeditation,  from  meditate,  signi¬ 
fies  obtaining  the  same  knowledge  by  force  of  med¬ 
itating  or  reflecting  deeply.  Foresight  isthegeneral 
and  indefinite  term;  we  employ  it  either  on  ordi¬ 
nary  or  extraordinary  occasions ;  forecast  and  pre¬ 
meditation  mostly  in  the  latter  case :  all  business 
requires  foresight ;  state  concerns  require  forecast : 
foresight  and  forecast  respect  what  is  to  happen; 
they  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  calculating 
futurity :  premeditation  respects  what  is  to  be  said 
or  done ;  it  is  a  preparation  of  the  thoughts  and  dej 
signs  for  action ;  by  foresight  and  forecast  we  guard 
against  evils  and  provide  for  contingencies ;  by  pre¬ 
meditation  we  guard  against  errors  of  conduct. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

f  o  re-slght-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  foresight ; 
-ed.]  Possessing  or  acting  with  foresight  or  fore¬ 
thought  ;  provident,  prudent,  foreseeing. 

fore-sight -ful  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  foresight ; 
-ful(l).]  Full  of  foresight  or  forethought ;  prescient, 
provident. 

fo  re-sign  (g  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
sign  ( q.  v.).]  Divination. 

fbre-slg-nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
signify  (q.  v.).]  To  betoken  beforehand;  to  fore¬ 
show  ;  to  typify  ;  to  adumbrate. 

“Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future 
coming  the  Psalms  did  but  foresignify.” — Hooker:  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Polity. 

f  O’re-Skln,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  shin  (q.  v.).] 
The  skin  which  covers  th  eglans  penis;  the  prepuce. 

“Thine  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  shall  slay 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred/oresfcires  pay.” 

Cowley:  Davideis,  iii. 

f  O're-Sklrt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  skirt 
(q.  v.).]  The  loose  hanging  portion  of  a  coat  in 

front.  ... 

‘  Honor  s  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIZI.,  ii.  3. 
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♦f (ire-slack’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-  =  for,  and  Eng. 
slack  ^n, y«)»] 

1.  To  1  ose  or  neglect  through  idleness ;  to  omit. 

“It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 

omitted,  and  so  happy  an  occasion  foreslaoked,  that  might 
have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land.”— Spenser:  State 
of  Ireland. 

2.  To  delay,  to  hinder,  to  put  off. 

“  Through  other  great  adventures  hethertoo 
Had  it  forslackt.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  3. 

fore-sleeve,  *fore-sleve,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  sleeve  (q.  v.).]  That  part  of  a  sleeve  between 
the  wrist  and  the  elbow. 

“  Of  a  freres  frokke 

Were  th e  foresieves.”  P.  Plowman,  2,635. 

*f  ore-slip  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  slip 
(q.  v.).]  To  lose  before. 

“Amends  of  the  former  time  foreslipt.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  vi. 

*f  ore-sld  w,  *for-slowe,  *for-sloe,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Pref./ore-=for,  and  Eng.  slow  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  delay ;  to  hinder ;  to  impede ;  to  obstruct. 

“His  journeys  to  foreslow.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  p.  35. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit. 

«  Why  she  did  her  wonted  course  forslowe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VH.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  render  slow ;  to  delay. 

“By  no  meanes  my  way  I  would  forslowe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  15. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  dilatory  or  slow ;  to  delay ;  to 
loiter. 

“  Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  3. 

*f  ore-snaf’-fle,  v.t.  [Pref .  fore-,  and  Eng.  snaffle 
(q.  v.).]  To  restrain  by  anticipation. 

“Had  not  Iforesnaffled  my  mynde  by  votarye  promise 
Not  toe  yoke  in  wedlock?” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv.  17. 

♦fore-speak’  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
speak  ( q.v.).]  To  speak,  tell,  or  declare  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  predict ;  to  foretell ;  to  foresay. 

♦fore-speak’  (2),  v.  t.  [Forspeak.] 

1.  To  bring  bad  luck  upon  by  the  use  of  evil 
words ;  to  damn. 

“  She  threatens  me  wi’  mischiefs  and  forespeaks  me.” — 
Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  gainsay. 

*f  ore-speak’-er,  s.  [Eng.  forespeak  (1);  -erf] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  an¬ 
other  ;  an  introducer. 

“  Be,  as  it  were,  forespeakers  for  his  entertainment.”— 
Breton:  Grimello's  Fortunes,  p.  10. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  foreman  of  a  jury. 

f  ore-speak'-Ihg,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
speaking  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  prediction ;  a  prophecy ;  a  prognostication. 

2.  A  preface. 

♦fo’re-speeoh,  ♦vore-speche,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  speech  (q.  v.).]  A  preface. 

♦fore-speed',  v.  t.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  speed 
(q.  v.).]  To  surpass  in  speed ;  to  outrun. 

♦fore-spend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-—  for,  and  Eng. 
spend  (q.  v.).]  To  weary  out ;  to  exhaust. 

“  After  him  came  spurring  hard, 

A  gentleman,  almost  forespent  with  speed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

♦fore-spent',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  spent 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Bestowed  before. 

2.  Past,  foregone,  previous. 

♦f  bre-spok  -en  (or  as  spok'n),  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  spoken  (q.  v.).]  Previously  spoken,  uttered 
or  said. 

♦fore-spur  -rer,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  spur- 
rer  (q.  v.).]  One  who  rides  before ;  a  messenger;  a 
harbinger. 

f  or'-est,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  foresta= 
a  forest ;  forestis=  an  open  space  of  ground  over 
which  the  rights  of  chase  were  reserved,  from  Lat. 
foris= out  of  doors;  Fr. /or  gt ;  Ital.  forest  a;  O.  H. 
Ger.  forst.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extensive  wood,  or  tract  of 
wooded  country;  a  wild,  uncultivated  tract  of 
ground  interspersed  with  wood. 

“  Hys  forest  and  hys  wodes,  and  mest  the  nywe  forest. 
That  ys  in  Southhamtessyre.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  375. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botanical  Geog.:  Of  the  acreage  of  Great 
Britain  about  4  per  cent,  are  in  woods  ;  of  Ireland, 
1%  per  cent. ;  of  France,  16  per  cent. ;  of  Prussia,  23 
per  cent. ;  of  Austria,  31  per  cent. ;  and  of  Russia, 


forest-laws 

4214  per  cent.  Of  the  United  States,  once  almost  a 
continuous  wilderness  of  trees,  only  25  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  is  now  covered  with  wood.  I  be  Hntisn 
Empire  has  of  forest,  or  of  woods,  346,000,000  acres, 
which  is  more  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  . 

2.  Meteor.:  The  clearing  of  forests  in  this  country, 

France,  &c.,  has  made  the  climate  less  extreme  than 
formerly— that  is,  the  winters  have  been  less  cold 
and  the  summers  less  hot.  Forests  do  not  increase 
the  rainfall,  but  they  prevent  it  from  easily  running 
to  waste.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  once 
fertile  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus  has  made  those 
countries  comparatively  barren.  _ 

3.  Geol. :  The  influence  of  forests  m  the  economy  of 

nature  is  conservative.  A  covering  of  herbage  ana, 
shrubs  tends  to  protect  a  loose  soil  from  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  rain  or  even  by  the  ordinary  action  of 
a  river,  and  to  prevent  hills  of  looses  and  from  beingi 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  When  trees,  in  a  coldj, 
climate,  on  their  fall  obstruct  the  drainage  of  a , 
forest,  peat  is  in  many  cases  generated,  and  peat-,, 
bogs  now  mark  the  site  of  some  old  forests.  Some¬ 
times  a  depression  of  the  land,  a  landslip,  or  same 
other  cause,  places  a  forest  under  the  water.  It  is 
then  said  to  be  Submerged  (q.  v.).  If  the  waters 
are  those  of  the  ocean,  it  is  said  to  be  Submarine 
(q.v.).  In  certain  cases  insectscan  destroy  a  forest 
by  killing  the  trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  At 
certain  spots  a  fossil  or  buried,  forest  exists.  Fossil 
forests  are  occasionally  found  in  the  coal  measures. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest ;  as,  f crest 
trees ;  sylvan,  rustic. 

“Like  crowded  forest  trees  we  stand, 

And  some  are  marked  to  fall.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality.  (1787.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between/orest,  chase, 
and  park:  “  Forest ,  chase,  and  park  are  all  habita¬ 
tions  for  animals  of  venery  ;  but  th e  forest  is  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  importance,  it  being  a  fran¬ 
chise  and  the  property  of  the  king;  the  chase  and 
park  may  be  either  public  or  private  property.  The 
forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers  such  ar  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the  forests  in  jer- 
many ;  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space 
that  is  allotted  expressly  for  the  chase  of  particu¬ 
lar  animals,  such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  inclosed 
space  that  serves  for  the  preservation  of  domestic 
animals.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

IfObvious  compounds :  Forest-bower  (Scott) ,  forest- 
cave,  forest-crowned  and  forest-walk  (Thornton), 
forest-path,  (Cowper). 

forest-bed,  Cromer  forest-bed,  s. 

Geol.:  A  bed  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  Englind, 
intervening  be  tween  certain  glacial  strata  and  the 
subjacent  chalk.  (Lyell.) 

♦forest-born,  a.  Born  in  a  forest  or  wild. 

“This  boy  is  forest-born, 

And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  desperate  studies.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

forest-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  to  more  than  one  species 
of  Pentatoma. 

forest-court,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  court  instituted  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  forests,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  all  injuries  done  to  the  royal  deer  or  venison,  to 
the  vert  or  greensward,  and  to  the  covert  in  which 
such  deer  are  lodged.  These  are  the  courts  ol  At¬ 
tachments,  of  Regard,  of  Swainmote,  and  of  Jus¬ 
tice-seat.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch  3.) 
[Forest,  II.  4 ;  Verderer.] 

forest-fly,  s. 

Entom.  (pi.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  insects  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Hippoboscidae  (q.  v.).  The 
name  is  given  because  one  species,  Hippobosca 
equina,  parasitic  upon  the  horse,  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  New  Forest. 

forest-food,  s.  Food  derived  from  a  forest ;  sub¬ 
sistence  on  the  branches  or  woody  fibers  of  trees. 

“The  forest-food  of  such  a  species — Elephas  primi- 
genius — becomes  as  perennial  as  the  lichens  that  flourish 
beneath  the  winter  snows  of  Lapland.” — Owen:  Brit.  Foss. 
Rem.,  262,  263. 

forest-glade,  s.  An  open,  grassy  plot  in  a  forest. 

forest-laws,  s.pl. 

English  Law:  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
forest.  These  were  instituted  under  the  Conqueror, 
and  were  so  severe  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  said  he 
loved  a  deer  as  if  he  were  its  father.  A  man  killing 
one  might  be  mutilated  and  put  to  death.  This  was 
abolished  by  the  Carta  de  Foresta  (Forest  Char¬ 
ter),  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  A.  D.  1224.  Gradually 
the  forest-laws  fell  nearly  into  desuetude.  Charles!, 
attempted  to  revive  them,  and  the  Forest  Court  of 
Justice  Seat  fined  certain  persons  heavily  for  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  forests  committed  three  or  four 
centuries  previously.  The  Long  Parliament  put  an 
end  to  these  extortions.  [Forest-court.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam<?l,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
—  —  — xr  mi,s  aAn  •  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son; 


forest-marble 
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forethought 


higher  price;  to  dissuade  or  hinder  persons  from 
>  bringing  goods  to  market,  or  to  try  to  induce  them 


f  ore-tas  te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  taste 
(q.  vj-] 

1.  To  taste  before  another. 

"Foretasted  fruit, 

Profaned  first  by  tho  serpent.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  929. 

2.  To  have  a  previous  enjoyment  or  taste  of ;  to 
have  an  antepast  of ;  to  anticipate. 

fore-tast  -er,  s.  [English  foretast(e) ;  -er.~]  One 


forest-marble,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  of  lower  oolitic  age.  The  typ  _ _ _ _  „„  w  „„ 

ical  rock  is  generally  an  argillaceous  limestone  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  already  in  the  market, 

abounding  m  marine  fossils.  forestalling  the  market  was  an  offense  at  law  in 

forest-oak,  s.  England  up  to  1844.  In  this  country,  where  the 

Bot.:  A  commercial  name  for  a  species  of  Casua-  ^oes“ot  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 

rina,  the  timber  of  which  is  exported  from  Aus-  sPlracy>  the  law  does  not  reach  it. 
tralia.  In  that  country  oak  is  the  general  name  for  B.  Intrans. :  To  anticipate ;  to  be  or  come  too 
the  Casuarina  genus,  which  has  no  close  affinity  to  soon  or  too  quick. 

the  genuine  Quercus  (q.  v.).  f  ore-stall,  s.  [Pref  fore-  and  Ene-  stall,  (a  v  1  1  who  tastes  beforehand ;  one  who  has  a  'foretaste  or 

cZelo*  AwT*’  S •  The  Same  aS  FORESTEY-  {Pen-  A  sla4  term  for  k man4ho  ’goes  in ^front  asa  loo^-  enjoyment  of. 

’  . '  .  ' mi,-,  .  °,ut  when  a  garotte  robbery  is  being  committed;  *f<>  re-taught  {gh  silent),  o.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 

iorest-sheriff,  s.  I  he  guardian  or  keeper  of  a  three  were  generally  concerned  in  these  robberies :  Eng.  taught  (q.  v.).]  Taught  or  instructed  before¬ 
forest;  a  verderer.  (Eng.)  the  back-stall  (orman  who  kept  watch  behind),  the  hand, 

forest-spirits,  s.  pi.  ^°res^a^’  aacl  the  “ugly  man,’’ the  f  o  re-tauld,  a.  [Foretold.] 

Comp.  Mythology :  Certain  spirits  said  to  haunt  d)L  6lnf  0  ualP0rPetrator. 
forests.  In  the  Australian  bush,  according  to  the  iore-stall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forestall;  -er.]  One 
belief  of  the  natives,  demons  whistle  in  the  branches,  wno  forestalls ;  one  who  anticipates  the  market  by 
and  sneak  among  the  trunks  to  seize  the  wayfarer;  buying  up  goods  before  they  are  exposed  for  sale, 
c - J  --  11 — 31  so  as  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  market. 


the  same  belief  is  found  in  Brazil,  among  the 
Karens,  the  negroes  of  Senegambia,  and  the  Indians 
of  North  and  South  America  ;  and  the  baleful  shapes 
of  terror  that  glide  through  our  own  woodlands  are 
familiar  still  to  peasant  and  poet.  All  these  imag¬ 
inary  beings  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the 
mysterious  influences  that  beset  the  wanderer  in 
the  forest.  In  some  cases  the  belief  is  that  spirits 
do  not  roam  through  tho  forest  at  large,  but  inhabit 


fdre-stair-Ing,pr.par.,a.  &s.  [Forestall,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  anticipating,  or  being 
in  advance  of  others. 

„  .  .......  2.  Law:  The  act  of  buying  up  goods  before  they 

particular  trees,  growing  with  their  growth  and  los-  are  exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  command  of 
ing  power  with  their  decay.  A  similar  conception  the  market. 


belonged  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
in  allcases  the  spirit  inhabitant  was  supposed  to 
supernatural  power,  and  sometimes  to  utter 
( Tylor .)  [Serpent-worship,  Tree-wor- 


A  timber  tree,  as  distinguished 


have 
oraclfjs 
SHIP. 

forest-tree,  s. 
from  a  fruit  tree. 

for  -est,  v.  t.  [Forest,  s.]  To  cover  or  plant 
with  frees  ;  to  convert  into  a  forest. 

f  oTe-staff,  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  staff  (q.  v.).] 
Opt\cs:  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  also 
known  as  a  cross-staff.  The  ob¬ 
server  faces  the  object,  the  posi¬ 
tion  being  the  reverse  of  that 
assumed  in  using  the  backstaff  for 
a  simjlar  purpose.  The  forestaff 
has  a  Straight  square  staff,  gradu¬ 
ated  like  a  line  of  tangents,  and 
four  cjrosses  or  vanes  which  slide 
thereon.  The  first  and  shortest  of 
these  Vanes  is  called  the  ten-cross, 
and  belongs  to  that  side  of  the 
instrument  whereon  the  divisions 
begin  at  8°  and  end  at  10°.  The 
next  longer  vane,  called  the  thirty- 
cross,  belongs  to  the  side  of  the 
staff  graduated  from  10°  to  30°. 

The  sixty-cross  belongs  to  the  side 
graduated  from  20°  to  60°.  The 
ninety-cross  belongs  to  the  side  of 
the  staff  graduated  from  30°  to  90°. 

fof-est-age  (age  as  Ig),  s. 

[Eng.  forest ;  -age.] 

Old  "Law. 


fore-star -ling,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  star¬ 
ling  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  An  ice-breaker  in  advance  of  the  starling 
of  a  bridge. 

f 0’re-stay,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stay,  s. 
(q-  v.)] 


Naut.:  A  large,  strong  rope,  reaching  from  the  prediction 


*fbre-tea§h',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  teach 
(q.  v.).]  To  teach  or  instruct  beforehand. 

*fb're-team,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Latin  temo— a 
beam,  a  pole.]  A  front  pole  or  shaft. 

“Their  chariots  in  their  foreteams  broke.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  352. 

fore-tell',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  English  tell 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  tell  beforehand. 

“These  .  .  .  as  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  predict;  to  prophesy ;  to  declare  or  tell  an- 
event  before  it  happens. 

3.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow ;  to  foreshadow. 

“  What  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 

Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  prophesy ;  to  utter  a  prophecy  rr 


foremast  head  toward  the  bowsprit  end  to  support 
the  mast. 

*fo  re-stem,  *fore-stam,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 

Eng.  stem  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  forepart  of  anything. 

for'-est-er,  *fors-ter,  *fos-ter,  s.  [Fr .forestier, 
from  Low  Lat.  forestarius,  from  foresta=  a  wood; 
O.  H.  Ger.  for  estdri,  for  stare;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorstcere.] 
1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  forest  or  forests;  one 
who  has  charge  of  the  growing  timber  on  an  estate. 

“  I  am  forester  of  the  emperours  in  this  forest.” — Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  206. 


“One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  242. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  foretell, 
to  predict,  to  prophesy,  and  to  prognosticate :  “ Fore¬ 
tell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  and  familiar  in 
its  application ;  we  may  foretell  common  events, 
although  we  cannot  predict  or  prophesy  anything 
important :  to  foretell  is  an  ordinary  gift ;  one  fore¬ 
tells  by  a  simple  calculation  or  guess :  to  predict 
and  to  prophesy  are  extraordinary  gifts :  one 
predicts  by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed 
one  prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration.  Prediction 
as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs  foretell 
and  predict;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 


Forestaff. 


1.  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the  king’s  foresters. 

2.  Aa  ancient  service  paid  by  foresters  to  the  king. 
foi-est-g.1,  a.  [English /oresf ,"  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  forest. 

“An  tppropriate  cincture  of  forestal  grandeur.” — Land, 

Jan.  10. 1883. 

forestall',  *for-stalle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Ebg.  stall  (q.  v.).  A  contemporary  of  Spen¬ 
ser’s, who  wrote  a  glossary  to  the  poet’s  Shepheard’s 

Calender,  includes  forestall  in  the  list  of  old  words,  ......... ......  ......... 

but  siijce  then  it  has  completely  revived.  {Trench.)]  of  growing  timber. 


2.  One  who  lives  in  a  forest  or  wild  wooded  coun-  than  prophesy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being 
try.  verified,  and  a  prophecy  fulfilled.  To  prognosticate 

*3.  A  forest-tree.  is  an  act  of  the  understanding;  it  is  guided  by  out- 

“  This  niceness  is  more  conspicuous  in  flowers  and  the  ward  symptoms  as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimul  ated  and 
herbaceous  offspring  than  in  foresters.’’— Evelyn:  Silva.  not  guided  by  outward  objects  :  a  physician  prog- 

Foresters,  s.  pi.  Any  of  several  fraternal  benefit  nosticates  the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  symptoms 
societies,  so  called.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  discoverable  in  the  patient.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
was  founded  in  England  in  1745,  and  was  established  f  ore-tell’-er,  s.  [Eng.  foretell;  -er.]  One  who 

in  America  in  1839.  The  returns  of  the  order  for  or  that  which  foretells ;  a  predictor ;  a  prognostica- 

1897  show  the  total  membership  in  the  world  on  tor 

fe3l! “Others  are  Pr°Posed>  not  that  the  foretold  events- 
86,836.  The  Forester,  of  America,  a  distinct  organ  should  be  known  ;  but  that  the  accomplishment  that  ex- 
lzation,  was  founded  in  18b4,  and  on  Dec.  1,  18 J8,  pounds  them  may  evince,  that  the  foreteller  of  them  was 
reported  a  membership  of  142,605.  1  he  Independent  able  to  see  them.”— Boyle:  On  Colors. 

Order- of  Foresters  was  founded  in  1874,  and  the  re-  ......  .  .  .  r-r>  *  -  . 

turns  of  the  order  for  1898  show  a  total  membership  ’^?r,e  think  ,  f.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  142,000.  think  (q.  v.),J 

fo  re-stick,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  EDg.  stick.]  The  A-  Transitive: 
front  stick  lying  on  the  andirons  in  a  wood  fire.  1.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind;  to  anticipate ;  to- 

for'-est-lne,  a.  [Eng.  forest;  -ine.]  Pertaining  prognosticate, 
to,  or  living  in  forests.  “  The  soul  of  every  man 

ffir’-est-rj.  s.  [Eng.  forest;  -,,/•]  ,  Prcpl.t^U,  <?“£ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act.  occupation,  or  art  of  „  m 
forming  and  cultivating  forests;  the  management  2.  To  contrive,  plan,  or  design  beforehand. 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  buy  up  commodities  before  they  have  been 
exhibifed  for  sale  on  stalls  or  in  the  market. 

“That  they  forstalle  no  fyssh  by  the  wey.” — English 
Gilds,  p,  396. 

*2.  To  take  possession  of  before  another  person  or 
thing ;  to  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  anticipation. 

“  They  weened  foule  reproch 
Was  to  them  doen,  their  entraunce  to  forestall.’’ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  XI.  x.  11. 

3.  To  anticipate ;  to  be  beforehand  with. 

“The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine.” 

Cowper:  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

4.  To  deprive. 

“All  the  better  :  may 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

*11.  Law: 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  as  a  road ;  to  intercept 
on  the  road. 


“  Blessed  be  that  God  which  hath  given  you  an  heart  to- 

T'othi-rtlc  tViic  nud  n  will  fn  b  nn  nr  him  xirifVi  Vn'a  nnrn  _ 


T[  Nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  except  Britain  forethink  this,  and  a  will  to  honor  him  with  his  own.” — 


has  schools  of  forestry. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  privileges  of 
fore  stage. 

*for’-est-$f,  a.  [Eng. forest ;  -y.]  Like  a  forest; 
covered  with  forests ;  thickly  wooded. 


‘  When  the  whole  country’s  face  was  foresty,  and  we  -  -- -  — — o  — -  .. — o— -  — »/  ,  —  L  y 

Lived  loosely  in  the  wilds  which  now  thus  peopled  be.”  and  Eng.  thought  (q.  v.).]  Thought  of  or  contrived 

~  "  ”  ‘  ““  beforehand;  prepense  ;  as,  forethought  malice. 

fo  re-thought  (ought  as  at),  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 

and  Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Prescience;  anticipation;  premeditation. 
“Whether  it  be  by  spiteful  ness  of  forethought,  or  by 

the  folly  of  oversight  or  evil  counsel.” — V Estrange. 

2.  Provident  care  or  thought;  foresight. 

“  From  a  people  so  fed  diligence  and  forethought  were 

not  to  be  expected.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  forethought  and 
forecast,  see  Forecast. 

•[forethought  felony,  s. 

Law:  Murder.  {Wharton.) 

Tf  As  other  felonies  than  murder  can  be  planned, 
deliberately,  the  term  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive. 


Bishop  Hall. 

royal  forest;  B.  Intrans.:  To  think,  design,  or  plan  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  exercise  forethought. 

“  Thou  wise,  forethinking,  weighing  politician.” 

Smith.  (Johnson.) 

fore -thought  (ought  as  at),  a._  [Pref.  fore-. 


2.  To  engross  or  buy  up  goods  before  they  had  of;  partial  enjoyment  in  advance ;  an  antepast. 
been  exposed  in  the  market,  so  as  to  obtain  the  con-  “It  is  the  foretaste  ox  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eter- 
trol  of  the  market,  and  be  able  to  sell  again  at  a  nity.”  South.  _ 

b<Jil,  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 

•clan.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion*  -sion  =  shiin; 


Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 
*fo  re-swat,  a.  [Foeswat.] 
f  or  -et  (#  silent),  s.  [Fr.] 

Ord. :  A  gimlet  or  drill  used  for  boring  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  gun. 

fo  re-tac-kle,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English  tackle 
(q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  The  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

*fo  re-talk  {l  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
talk  (q.  v.).]  A  preface ;  an  introduction. 

fo’re-taste,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste  (q.v.).] 
A  taste  or  experience  of  beforehand ;  anticipation 


9hin,  bench;  r ;o,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  r. 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L- 


forethoughtful 


1896 


forfeiture 


fore-thought -ful  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng.  fore¬ 
thought;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  forethought,  foresight, 
or  prescience. 

♦fo  re-threat  -en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
threaten  (q.  v.).]  To  threaten  beforehand. 

“It  being  forethreatened,  and  advertisement  being 
fortunately  lighted  upon.”  —  Howell:  Dodona’s  Grove, 

p.  44. 

fore-time,  s.  Past  time;  the  time  before -the 
present.  ( J.  C.  Shairp .) 

f  ore-tok'-en  (or  as  tok'n),  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  token,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  betoken  beforehand ;  to 
foreshow,  to  prognosticate,  to  forebode. 

“If  aught  were  foretokened  thereby.” — P.  Holland: 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  225. 

f  0  re-tdk-en  (or  as  tdk  n),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  token,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  sign,  an  omen,  a  prognos¬ 
tic,  a  foreboding. 

‘‘A  foretoken  of  bringing  in  of  foreign  powers,  which  in¬ 
deed  happened.” — Camden:  Remains. 

fore-told,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Foretell.] 

fb  re-tooth,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  tooth 
(q.  v.).]  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  mouth ;  an  incisor. 

“The  foreteeth  should  be  formed  broad,  and  with  a  thin 
sharp  edge  like  chizzles.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

fo  re-top,  *fore-toppe,  *for-top,  *for-toppe,  s. 
[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  top  (q.  y.).] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  part  of  a  woman’s  head-dress  that  is  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  top  of  a  periwig ;  the  “bangs.” 

2.  The  forehead. 

“His  fax  and  his  foretoppe  was  filterede  togeders.” 

Morte  Arthure,  1,078. 

3.  An  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head;  the  hair  on 
the  forepart  of  the  head. 

II.  Naut.:  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the  fore¬ 
mast. 

foretop-gallant,  a. 

Naut. :  Designating  the  part  of  a  ship’s  rigging 
above  the  topmast;  as,  th e  foretop-gallant  yard. 

foretop-man,  s. 

Naut. :  A  man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  and  to  keep 
the  upper  rigging  in  order. 


foretop-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  The  mast  erected  at  the  head  of  the  fore¬ 
mast,  and  surmounted  in  its  turn  by  the  foretop¬ 
gallant  mast, 
foretop-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  The  sail  spread  just  above  the  foretop. 
for-ev  -er,  adv.  [Eng.  for,  and  ever.]  In  per¬ 
petuity  ;  to  the  end  of  time  ;  unceasingly,  eternally. 

*f  ore-v6u<}hed',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  English 
vouched.]  Vouched,  declared,  or  affirmed  before. 
(Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1.) 

♦fo  re-wag-es,  *foir-wag-eis,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  wages.]  Wages  given  before  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  work  or  service. 


“  The  saidis  coilyearis,  coilberaris,  and  saltaris,  to  be 
estemit,  as  theiffis,  and  punisch.it  in  thair  bodyes — viz., 
eamony  of  thame  as  sail  ressave  foirwageis  and  feis 
[fees].” — Acts  Jas.  VI.,  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  287. 

fo  re-wale,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  (?)  Eng.  wale 
(q.  v.).] 

Sadd. :  The  smaller  roll  of  a  horse-collar. 


*f o  re-w&ll,  *fore-wal,  *for-wal,  s.  [A.  S.for- 
weall.]  An  outer  wall  or  barrier. 

“  The  sauyour  schal  be  set  ther  ynne,  the  wal  and  the 
forewal.” — Wyoliffe:  Isaiah  xxvi.  1.  {Purvey.) 

♦fore- ward  (1),  *for-ward,  *for-warde,  s.  [A.  S. 

forweard.]  An  agreement,  a  compact,  a  treaty. 

“  Mi  forwarde  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  327. 

♦fo  re-ward  (2),s.,  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  ward 
(q.  v.).]  The  front  guard,  the  van,  the  front. 

“  They  that  marched  in  the  foreward  were  all  mighty 
men.” — 1  Maccabees  ix.  11. 


♦fore-wardes,  adv-  [A.  S  .forweard.]  Forward, 
after ;  of  time  or  place. 

“Fro  this  forewardes  nevere  entred  suche  filthe  in  that 
place.” — Maundeville,  p.  61. 

f  ore-warn',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  warn 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 

“I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear.” — Luke 
xii.  5. 

2.  To  caution  beforehand. 

“Phoebus  had  forewarned  him  of  singing  wars.” — 
Dryden:  Virgil.  (Dedic. ) 

3.  To  inform  or  give  notice  to  beforehand. 

“We  were  forewarned  of  your  coming.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  give  warning  or  notice  before¬ 
hand. 

“  In  their  room,  as  they  forewarn, 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  507. 

f  ore-was  te,  v.  t.  [Fokwaste.] 

♦fore-wear  ~y,  v.  t.  [Forweary.] 

♦fore-weep’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  weep.] 
To  weep  before. 

“The  sky  in  sullen  drops  of  rain 
Forewept  the  morn.” 

Churchill:  The  Duellist,  i.  155. 

*f  ore-Wend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wend 
(q.  v.) .]  To  go  before. 

*f  ore-wenF,  pret.  ofv.  [Forego.] 

“  And  now  they  have  to  heaven  forewent.” 

Spenser:  Shepheard’s  Calender;  July. 

♦fore-wete,  *fore-wIte,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forewltan.] 
To  know,  determine,  or  settle  beforehand. 

*fore-wet-er,  *for-wit-er,  s.  [Eng.  forwet(e) ; 
-er.]  [Forewiter.] 

♦fore-wet-ihg,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  weting 
(q.  v.).]  Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

“  Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streineth  me  nedeley  for  to  don  a  thing.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,240. 

f  o  re-wind  (1),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wind,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  wind  which  blows  a  vessel  along.in  her 
course. 


“  Long  sailed  I  on  smooth  seas,  by  forewinds  borne.” 

Sandy s;  Job,  p.  25. 

fore-wind  (2),  s.  [Pref  .fore-,  and  Eng.  wind,  v. 
(q.  v.)] 

Agric. :  One  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of  reapers. 


*fb're-wl§e,  *for-wise,  a.  [A.  S .forewis.]  Fore¬ 
seeing  ;  having  foresight  or  foreknowledge. 

“In  fele  things  forwise,  and  a  fer  caster.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  3,949. 

♦fore-wish',  v.  t.  [Prefix  fore-,  and  English  wish 
(q.  v.).]  To  wish  for  or  desire  beforehand. 

“  The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to 
procure  that  the  good  commonly  forewished  might  in 
time  come  to  effect.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

♦fo  re-wit,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Foreknowledge,  foresight,  prudence. 

“  Let  thy  forewit  guide  thy  thought.” — Southwell. 

2.  One  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  leader  in  matters 
of  taste  or  literature. 

♦fo  re-wlt-en,  *for-wit-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fore- 
witan.  1  To  know  beforehand;  to  have  prescience 
or  foreknowledge  of. 


f  O’re-wit-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wn't;  -er.] 
One  who  knows  before ;  one  who  has  prescience. 

“God  byholder  and  forewiter  of  alle  thinges.” 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  178. 

♦fore-with'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  with¬ 
ered^,  y.).]  Withered  away. 

“Her  body  small,  forewithered  and  forespent.” 

Sackville:  Induction,  st.  xii. 

fo  re-w9m-3.il,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  woman 
(q.  v.).]  A  woman  who  acts  as  chief  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  other  women,  as  in  a  shop  or  a  department. 

f  o’re-wordsj,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  words.] 
A  preface,  an  introduction. 

♦fore-worn',  a.  [Forworn.] 

*fbre'-wot,*fore  -wote,  pret.  of  v.  [Forewete.] 
fore  -yard,  s. 

Naut.:  The  lowest  yard  on  the  foremast  of  a 
ship. 

for-fairn',  a.  [Forfare.]  Distressed ;  worn  out. 
♦for-faite,  v.t.  [Forfeit.] 

♦for’-falt,  ♦for’-fault,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  for¬ 
feiture  ;  to  attaint ;  to  outlaw. 

♦for-fang  ,  s.  [A.  S.]  [Fang,  v.] 

Old  Law : 

1.  The  taking  of  provisions  from  any  person  in 
fairs  and  markets  before  the  royal  purveyors  were 
served  with  necessaries  for  the  sovereign. 

2.  The  seizing  or  rescuing  of  stolen  or  strayed 
cattle  from  the  hands  of  a  thief,  or  from  those  hav¬ 
ing  illegal  possession  of  them. 

3.  The  reward  paid  for  the  rescue  or  recovery  of 
stolen  or  strayed  cattle. 

♦for-fare,  *for-far-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S .Jorfaran; 
O.  Fris./or/’ara=to  perish,  to  die;  O.  H.  Ger.  far- 
far  an;  Icel.  fyrirfara—  to  kill.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  perish ;  to  become  exhausted  or 
worn  out. 


B.  Trans. :  To  destroy ;  to  kill. 

*for-f  aught  (gh silent  or  guttural),  *for-faghte, 
a.  [Pref  .for-,  and  Eng.  f aught  (q.  v.).]  Worn  out 
with  fighting. 


-for  -fault-lire,  s.  [Fr.  forfaiture.]  Forfeiture, 
attainder. 

♦for-fear’,  *for-fere,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
fear ,  v.  (q.  v.).;  M.  H.  Ger.  vervceren;  Dut.  ver- 
varen.]  To  terrify  greatly. 

for -felt,  *for-fait,  *for-fete,  *for-fett,  *for- 
fette,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Forfeit,  s.  Fr.  forfaire  =  to 
transgress ;  Low  Lat.  foris  f ado— to  trespass :  foris 
^abroad,  and  facio=to  do.] 

♦A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  wrong  or  amiss;  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
or  fault. 

“Sen  he  has  forfett  agans  oure  lawe.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  189. 

2.  To  fail  to  observe  an  obligation  or  duty. 

“  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  all  right  or  claim  to  anything  by  any 
fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect;  to  become  liable 
to  be  deprived  of. 

“  The  former  class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 
his  crown;  the  latter  as  having  resigned  it.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  To  subject  to  forfeiture  or  loss  of  property, 
&c. 

“  We  mone  he  forfetede,  and  flemyde  for  ever.” 

Morte  Arthure,  1,155. 

*3.  To  give  up ;  to  abandon. 

“Undone  and. forfeited  to  cares.” 

Shakesp  :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

for -felt,  *for-fet,  *for-fete,  s.  [Fr.  forfait— & 
crime  punishable  by  fine,  a  fine,  from  Low  Lat.  for- 
isf actum,  neut.  sing.  pa.  par.  of  forisfacio—  to  tres¬ 
pass  ;  O.  ltal.forfalto.] 

♦1.  A  misdeed;  a  crime  ;  a  transgression. 

“He  schallefynde  no  forfete  amonge  us.” — Maundeville, 
p.  294. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  losing  or  being  deprived  of 
something  through  any  fault,  crime,  omission,  or 
neglect;  forfeiture;  loss;  deprivation. 

“  And  he,  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 

Shall  for  the  fault  mak e  forfeit  of  his  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III., ii.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost ;  the  loss  cr  pen¬ 
alty  incurred  through  any  fault,  crime,  omission,  or 
neglect ;  a  penalty ;  a  fine. 

“Letth e forfeit  be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  of 
your  flesh.”  Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*4.  One  whose  life  is  forfeited ;  one  obnoxious  to 
capital  punishment. 

“  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

5.  (PI.)  :  A  game  in  which  for  every  breach  of  the 
rules  the  players  have  to  deposit  some  little  article 
as  forfeit,  to  be  redeemed  by  some  sportive  fine  or 
penalty. 

“  Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  aud  for¬ 
feits  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day.” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  ch.  ii. 

for’-felt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forfeit,  v.] 

1.  Forfeited;  lost  or  alienated  through  some 
fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect. 

“All  the  souls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

2.  Subject,  due,  liable. 

“Forfeit  to  a  confined  doom.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  107. 

for  -feIt-3-ble,  a.  [Eng.  forfeit ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  forfeited ;  liable  or  subject  to  for¬ 
feiture. 

“So  a  guardianship  in  soccage,  a  man  may  renounce 
it  as  well  as  he  may  executorship;  they  are  neither  of 
them  forfeitable.”— State  Trials:  The  King  and  the  City  of 
London  (1682). 

for-felt-er,  ♦for-fet-owre,  s.  [En g.  forfeit;  -er.] 
One  who  incurs  any  penalty  by  failing  in  his  obli¬ 
gations. 

“  Forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeliney  iii.  2. 

♦for’-feit-ment,  s.  [English  forfeit;  -ment.] 
Penalty. 

for'-felt-iire,  ♦for-fet-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  forfaiture, 
forfeture :  Fr.  forfaiture,  from  Low  Lat.  forisfac- 
tura;  O.  Ital.  forfattura.] 

!•  The  act  of  forfeiting  or  losing  something 
through  any  fault,  crime,  omission  or  neglect. 

“Vnder  payne  of  forfeiture  of  the  saide  goods.”— 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  173. 

2.  A  failure  in  any  obligation. 

“’Twas  due  on  forfeiture.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited ;  a  penalty,  fine,  mulct 
or  amercement. 

“  Old  Michael  now 

Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

IT  For  the  difference  betwe  en  forfeiture  and  line. 
see  Fine.  j  ’ 
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